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“Kvery  mail’d  proper  mansiou-liouse,  and  home,  bein','  Llie  theater  of  his  hospiUility,  the  seate  of  eelfe-fruitioii,  the  comfortablest  pail 
of  his  own  life,  the  noblest  of  his  sonne's  inheritance,  a kiiide  of  private  priucedome,  nay,  to  the  possessors  tliereof,  au  epitome  of  the 
whole  world,  may  well  deserve,  bj’  these  attributes,  according  to  tlie  degree  of  the  master,  to  be  decently  and  deligljtfully  adorned.” 

“Architecture  can  want  no  commendation,  where  lliere  are  noble  men,  or  noble  mindes.” Sin  Hesiiy  "Wotton. 

“Our  English  word  To  Ecild  is  the  Anglo-Saxon  BylSiin,  to  confirm,  to  establish,  to  make  firm  and  sure  and  fast,  to  consolidate, 
to  strengthen  j and  is  applicable  to  all  other  things  as  well  as  to  dwelling-places.” DivebsioiN'S  of  Puhley. 

“Art  shows  us  man  as  he  can  by  no  other  means  be  made  known.  Art  gnves  us  ‘nobler  loves  and  nobler  cares,’ — furnishing  objects  b\ 
the  contemplation  of  which  we  are  taught  and  exalted, — and  so  are  ultimately  led  to  seek  beauty  in  its  highest  form,  which  is  Goodness.” 
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ABATTOIRS  for  Melbourne,  Victoria,  861 
Abbey  Schools,  Barnwell,  Bambridge,  40 
Aberdeen  : Arcba'ological  Exhibition  at,  632 ; 

British  Association  at,  635 ; Music  Hall,  635 
Accidents,  building : fall  of  a church  tower  at 
Basford,  251  j fall  of  a house,  action  for  damages, 
462j  fall  of  an  arch,  Eishmarket,  Norwich,  844; 
fall  of  an  iron  bridge,  864;  fall  of  house  in 
Hackney,  119;  fall  of  houses,  Kentish-town, 
&c.,  73 ; fall  of  scaffolding,  349;  fall  of  shop  at 
Liverpool,  45,  67 ; fall  of  stairs  at  Polytechnic, 
see  “Polytechnic;”  fatal  fall  of  scaffolding  at 
Westminster  Palace  Hotel,  348,  366,  381,  398; 
see  also  “ Failure”  and  “ Fall” 

Accidents,  scaffold ; want  of  supervision,  418 

Actions,  architects’,  259;  important,  303 

Agriculture,  on  the  forces  used  in,  823 

Ainger,  the  late  Mr.  Alfred,  765 

Albert  Institution,  Gravel-lane,  128 

Aldershott,  a library  at,  443 

All  Saints,  Margaret-street,  328,  364,  376,  392; 

the  organ  at,  137,  472 
Alston,  new  Town-hall  at,  26 
Aluminium,  156 

Amateur  criticism,  art,  see  under  “Art” 

American  news,  118,  344',  663,  782 
Anglo-Classicism,  the  champions  of,  653 
Anthem,  Artisan’s,  812 
Appeal  by  Strike,  529 

Apprenticeship  system,  incompetent  foremen  and, 
227 

Arch,  the  horse-shoe,  444 
Arch,  Victoria,  Peel-park,  Salford,  793 
Archfcological  Association,  British,  395;  at  Wrox- 
eter,  372 ; congress  of,  557,  610,  625 
Archmological  Association,  Kent,  532 
Archfcological  Institute  in  Carlisle,  523 
Archmological  Society : Essex,  14 ; Glasgow,  240, 
477,758;  Leicester,  534;  London  and  Middle- 
sex, 261,  421,  684;  Somerset,  78,  599 ; Surrey, 
454;  Sussex,  348,  557;  Wilts,  684 
Archfcologists  in  Berkshire, — Relics  in  Reading, — 
Tilings  to  bo  done,  625 
Archa’ology,  Suffolk  Institute  of,  6S1 
“ Architect  and  Bricklayer,”  700 
Architect  guaranteeing  quantities,  832 
Architects  abroad,  responsibility  of,  94,  187 
Ai’chltects,  actions  by,  259 
Architects,  advertising,  439 
Architects  and  Amateurs,  797 
Architects  and  Sculpture,  37 

Architects’  bills  of  quantities : Bishop  Stortford 
Congregational  Chapel,  446;  action  for,  542 
Architects’  charges,  68,  814,  830 ; the  non-outlay- 
paid  system,  319;  school,  Eudell-street,  830; 
excess  of  quantities,  798 

Architects’  commissions  from  manufacturer’s,  446 
Architects’  fees,  county  court,  158 
Architects,  Institute  of,  see  “ Institute  ” 
Architects  rejecting  bad  materials,  tradesmen  can- 
not recover  from  builder,  380 
Architects,  responsibility  of,  430;  as  to  excess  oi 
quantities,  783 

iVrcbitects’  visit  to  Premier,  on  style  of  Foreign 
Office,  515,  552,  562,  563 ; correspondence  as 
to,  588 

Architectural  Association,  47,  239,  274,  328,  396, 
710,  749,  757,  788 ; study  of  arts  subsidiary  to 
architecture,  149 ; opening  conversazione  at, 
247 ; the  harmonic  law  of  nature,  281,  333 ; 
class  of  design,  428;  opening  meeting,  725; 
practical  subjects  connected  with  our  art,  818  ; 
hinges  in  common  use,  859 
Ai'chitectural  Association,  Northern,  393,  758 
Architectural  copyism,  — Holloway  and  Wey- 
mouth, 510 

Architectural  copyright,  385 
Architectural  drawing,  decline  of,  395 
Architectural  Galleries,  Conduit-street,  188,  197 
Architectural  Institute,  see  “ Institute  ” 
Architectural  matters,  general  review  of,  731 
Architectural  Museum,  see  “ Museum  ” 
Architectural  Photographic  Association,  733,  775, 
797,  815,  827,  845 

Architectural  Publication  Society,  179,  379 
Architectural  refinement,  215,  232 
Architectural  Rifle  Corps,  783,  813 
Architectural  Society  ; Birmingham,  138 ; Cam- 
bridge,— Croyland,  813;  Glasgow,  14,  710; 


Lincolnshire,  412;  Liverpool,  235,  327,  711, 
455,  731,.  749,  783, — Wren  and  his  churches, 
22 ; Lincoln,  616 ; Northampton,  616 ; Oxford, 
156,  427,  459,  477,  749,  781,  813,  — metal 
work,  239 ; Worcester,  664 
Architectural  Union  Company,  812 
Architectural  volunteers,  to  aspiring,  249,  284 
Architecture,  a national  museum  of,  614 
Architecture  and  geology,  781 
Architecture,  arts  connected  with, — Mr.  Waring’s 
book,  21 

Architecture  at  University  College,  London,  475 
Architecture,  domestic:  of  Scotland,  165;  of 
fifteenth  century,  674 

Architecture : early  writers  and  restorers  of,  833 ; 
fashion  in,  420;  future,  of  London,  265;  have 
we  a national  style  of  ? 603,  622  ; in  the  north 
of  England, — Mr.  Dobson’s  address,  293;  in 
the  suburbs, — Hoimsey,  148 ; lectures  on,  see 
“Lectures;”  Lord  Palmerston  and,  515,  552, 
662,  563,  588;  Medieval,  of  Italy,— how  is  the 
revival  to  he  pursued?  23;  Medieval,  revival 
of,  45,  60 

Architecture,  on  application  of  definite  propor- 
tions and  conic  sections  to,  357 
Architecture,  practical  subjects  connected  with, — 
Architectural  Association,  818 
Architecture,  present  state  of, — Mr.  Tite’s  address 
at  Institute  on,  739 
Architecture, — Royal  Academy,  322 
“ Architecture,”  what  was  it  called  in  England  in 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  756 
Armories,  national,  position  of,  223 
Arsenic  in  paperhangings,  388 
Art : abroad,  251;  amateur,  and  criticism  on, — its 
rights  and  limits,  772;  and  drinking-fountains, 
462;  and  engineering  abroad,  392;  and  science 
in  China,  795;  and  taste,  English,  53;  appli- 
cation of,  in  manufacture,  92, 113 
Art,  “ British  School  ” of,  at  Brompton,  805  : see 
also  under  “ Museum  ” 

Art:  educational,  progress  of,  785;  England 
V.  France  in,  80;  English,  by  a French 
critic,  77;  fashion  in,  224;  French  and  English 
Governments  in  respect  to,  97 ; French,  and 
French  opinions,  481 ; French  v.  English,  see 
“ Revue ; ” Greek,  Beule  on,  801 ; in  provinces, 
— Leeds,  862 ; modern,  exhibition  of  in  Paris, 
323  ; on  the  beautiful  in,  59 ; on  the  composite 
creatures  of,  in  relation  to  architecture,  paint- 
ing, sculpture,  and  decoration,  787 
Art,  schools  of,  117,  177  : see  also  “ School  ” 

Art,  study  of  in  provinces, — school  of  art  at 
Leeds,  555 

Art-gossip,  a leader  on, — English  art  in  Paris- 
New  Royal  Academy  — New  Water-Colour 
Society,  277 

Art-Uuion  of  London,  291 ; pictures  purchased 
by,  366;  exhibition,  519;  and  artists,  566 
Artist,  what  is  an  ? 322 
Artists,  female,  society  of,  154 
Artists,  see  “Society  of  British” 

Arts  ; connected  with  architecture,  21 ; of  France 
in  eighteenth  century,  24 
Arts,  society  of,  see  “ Society  of  Arts  ” 

Arts  subsidiary  to  architecture,  importance  of 
study  of,  149 

Ashton  Infirmary  competition,  392,  402,  417, 531 
Asphalte  and  foundations,  query  as  to,  351,  380 
Assembly  rooms,  new,  Manchester,  843 
Assize  Courts,  Manchester,  843 ; see  also  “Man- 
chester” 

Astley  Abbot’s,  Salop,  687,  703,  719,  734 
Auction,  sales  by  public,  542, 799 

BALLIOL  CHAPEL,  401 
Bangor,  497 

Bank,  Messrs.  Wrights’,  Nottingham,  81-1 
Barcelona,  port  of,  663 
Bamstoii  Memorial,  Cheshire,  760 
Barracks,  how  we  build, — Gosport^  335 
Basingstoke  Cemetery,  760 
Bayeux  Cathedral,  68 
Beacons,  255 

Beauchamp  Chapel,  Warwick,  798 
Beautiful  in  art,  59 
Bedlington  and  Morpeth,  28 
Beetle  nuisance,  29 
Belfast,  sanitary  state  of,  488 


Belgium : France  and,  174;  wages  and  hours  in, 
613 

Belper  Cemetery,  820 
Benefit  Societies,  847 
Benevolent  Society,  Architects’,  192 
Berlin,  new  cathedral  in,  504 
Beule  on  Greek  art,  801 
Beverley  Minster,  whitewash  and,  257,  273 
Big  Ben,  see  “Westminster  Clock  and  Bells” 
Billiard-rooms,  King’s,  Mark -lane,  37 
Bills  of  Quantities,  446,  542 
Birmingham  Architectural  Societ}^  138 
Birmingham : new  County  Court,  759;  new  police 
station,  competition,  828;  street  architecture 
in,  423;  the  builders  of,  28;  the  “People’s 
Free”  Park,  15 

Bishop  Stortford  Congregational  Chapel, — playing 
with  builders,  430,  446,  462 
Blackburn : Infirmary, — amendment  of  hospital 
plans,  433 ; union  competition,  210;  workhouse, 
the  designs  for,  451,  733 
Blackfriars-bridge,  a proposal  as  to,  590 
Blackpool,  497 
Blasting  rock,  177 

Blenheim  : 4'01;  pulpit  in  chapel  at,  312 
Blind : what  can  we  do  for,  443 ; workers  in 
London,  363 ; Society  for  improving  Social 
Position  of,  703 
Bloome,  Hans,  822,  846 

Board  of  Works,  Metropolitan : 30,  519,  765 ; 
account  of  works  of  soiitheni  high-level  sewer, 
371,  390;  bills  of  quantities  for  drainage,  275, 
287;  bills  of  quantities  for  northern  high-level 
sewer,  322, — for  drainage  tenders,  incorrect, 
795;  Camberwell  district  surveyorship,  555; 
condition  of  Thames  380;  embankment  of 
Thames,  687;  report,  679  ; southern  high-level 
sewer,  366;  tenders  for  southern  high-level 
sewer,  499;  ways  and  means,  317:  see  also 
under  “Drainage,”  &c. 

Boards  of  Health,  see  under  " Health  ” 

Books,  pamphlets,  engravings,  Ac., — notices  of 
and  articles  on:  Aberdeen  on  Beauty,  799 
AckLand  and  Ruskin  on  Oxford  Museum,  335  ; 
Arago’s  Astronomy,  382 ; Architects’  and 
Mechanics’  Journal,  719 ; Ai'chitectural  Publi- 
cation Society’s  Works,  179, 379  ; Architectural 
publications,  788;  Beadnell’s  Guide  to  Typo- 
graphy, 352;  Beule  in  Revue  de  1’ Architecture, 
on  Greek  Art,  801 ; Black’s  Scottish  Tourist, 
431;  Blenkarn  on  British  Timber  Trees,  703 ; 
Bossoli  on  the  War  in  Italy,  864;  Bradshaw’s 
Continental  Guide,  5-13 ; Bristowe  on  Private 
Bill  Legislation,  719;  British  Almanac  and 
Companion,  847;  Brough’s  Fairy  Tales  of 
Science,  17;  Burn  on  Breakwaters,  352;  Bur- 
sill’s  Hand  Shadows,  816;  Byron’s  Childe 
Harold,  848 ; Calder’s  Mensuration,  511 ; Car- 
narvon on  Arcbfeology  of  Berks,  815 ; Chevreul 
ou  Colour,  242 ; Clark  & Colburn  on  Locomotive, 
227;  Clegg  on  Coal  Gas,  769;  Croker’s  Boswell’s 
Johnson,  815;  Davis  on  Knightsbridge,  581; 
Delamotte’s  Examples  of  Alphabets,  848;  Doll- 
man  & Jobbins’s  Analysis  of  Ancient  Domestic 
Architecture,  864;  Dowsing’s  Timber  Mer- 
chant’s and  Builder’s  Companion,  352 ; Educa- 
tional Works,  630;  Engineers’ Journal  of  India, 
259;  Evans’s  Century  of  Fables,  864;  Fabric 
Rolls  of  York  Minster,  832 ; Fairbairn  on 
Resistance  of  Glass,  864;  Fowler  on  Main 
Drainage  Scheme,  194;  Godwin’s  Worthies, 
&c,,  of  Newbury,  815  ; Guide-books,  447,  496, 
753;  Gullick  & Timbs  on  Painting,  119;  Hard- 
wlcke’s  Handy -book  of  London,  352-3 ; Hard- 
wicke’s  Manual  for  Friendly  Societies,  720; 
Hedley  on  Inventor  of  Locomotive,  82 ; Hera- 
ming’s  Designs  for  Villas,  Ac.,  352;  Hints  for 
the  Table,  139;  Hughes’s  Gas  Reports,  864; 
Illustrated  Books,  30;  Johnston’s  Dictionary 
of  Geography,  415;  Kebble  on  Brighton,  655; 
Landell’s  Girls’  own  Toymaker,  815 ; Lassus’s 
Introduction  to  Villard’s  Album,  3 ; Ijatham 
on  Iron  Bridges,  832;  Laxton’s  Examples  of 
Building  Construction,  720;  Liverpool,  Pam- 
phlets on,  194 ; Maps,  753 ; Maunder’s  Treasui-y 
of  Knowledge,  398;  Mayer  on  Arming  Levies, 
737  ; Measom’s  Guides  to  Railways,  559  ; 
Mediaeval  Metal-work  Trade-books,  667 ; Bllli- 
tary  Engineers,  799 ; Moore’s  Ancient  Mine- 
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lloore’s  KvroTi  815  ; O’Donovan’s  Cambridge  Architectural  Society  : 813, 813;  Croy- [ Competitions : afto.it,  (iSG;  architectural,  301; 


Memories  of  Rome,  655;  Page’s  Handbook  of'  land,  813 
Geological  Terms,  Ac.,  752;  Pepper’s  Boys’  Cambridge : new  guildhall  competition,  / 19  ; ex- 
Plav-bookof  Science, 861;  Pettigrew  on  Amy!  bibitioii  of  designs  for  a new  guildhall,  773, _ ,89, 
Robsart,  Ac.,  799;  Philp’s  Progress  of  Domestic  830,843;  proposed  school  of  practical  science 
Architeknre,  48;’ Pittman  on  Cathedral,  159;  at,— engineers’ pupils,  813 

Pittman  on  Hymns,  Ac.,  159;  Plummer  on  Canadian  news,  sec  under  “ American 
Rights  of  Labour,  832;  Porter’s  Knights  of ' Cancer  hospital,  Bromptoii,  375 
Malta,  30;  Public  Health  Report,  115;  Pugin’s  Cannon,  French  new,  296 
True  Principles,”  3;  Raiikine  on  Steam  En-  Canynge  Society  of  St.  Mary’s,  Redcliff.  oOO 
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Highgate, 


de  FArchitecture,  -181;  Richardson  on  Arcbi-  Cathedral:  Chartres,  705 ; Durham,  856 
tectural  Paper-Modelling,  227 ; Ruskin’s  Two  Cattle  show,— farm  and  stable,  805:  see  also  1 
Paths,  352-3;  Sainsbury’s  Rubens. -18;  Saint- : “Stable”  ' 

bill  on  Medal  Engraving,  19-1 ; Sanitary  Pam-  Ceiling  painting,  cost  of,  286 
phlets,  485;  Schimmelpemiinck  on  Beauty, -195;  Cemetery:  Basingstoke,  760; 

Science  and  Art  Department’s  Sixth  Report,  | Over  Darwen.  765 
543;  Scott  on  Breakwaters,  527;  Silloway  on  , Cesspools,  22,  85 
Carpentry,  382 ; Skyring’s  Diary,  816;  Smiles  Chalgrove  Cborch,  wall  paintings  in,  lo9 
on  Self  Help,  861;  Smiles’s  Stephenson,  382;  ^ Chapel,  new  Independent,  Bridport,  360 
Smith’s  (Mrs.C.H.’s)  Thoughts  for  the  Thought- , Chapter-honse,  Westminster  Abbey,  723  ; see  also 
less,  815;  Stevenson  on  Civil  Engineering  ini  “ Westminster  Abbey  ” _ 

America,  227 ; Sussex  Archa?ologicnl  Collection,  ■ Charges,  Architects’,  see  “ Architects’  Charges 


848;  Taylor  on  the  Great  Pyramid,  81' 
Thoman  on  Compound  Interest,  352 ; Timbs’s 
Stories  of  Inventors,  Ac.,  816;  Timbs’s  Tilings 
not  Generally  Known,  382  ; Timbs’s  Year 
Book  of  Facts,  194;  Transactions  of  Arcliitec- 
tural  Institute  of  Scotland,  815 ; lire’s  Dic- 


tionary, 799;  Variorum,  see  weekly  numbers; 
Villard’s  Album,  Lassus’s  Introduction  to,  3; 


Waring’sArts  connected  with  Architecture,  21; 
Weale’s  Statistical  Notes  on  Publications,  655; 
Wells’s  Annual  of  Science,  270;  Wickes’s 


Handy  Book  of  Villa  Architecture,  -415,  720 
■W;..l-aa’c  Tlliic+rofirvns  nT  Siilros  Ap..  671  ; Wil- 


Wickes’s  Illustrations  of  Spires,  Ac., 
kinson  on  Colour  and  Taste,  33;  Willich’s 
Popular  Fables,  671;  Wilson  on  Electricity  and 
the  Stars,  99  ; Wylson’s  Mechanical  Inventor’s 
Guide,  592;  Wood  on  Thames  Embankment, 
559;  Wornum  on  Painting,  242;  Wright’s 
Guide  to  Uriconium,  592 
Boston,  U.S-,  improvements  at,  45 
Boys:  employmeut  for  destitute,  131;  Industrial 
Home  for,  380 

Bradford  : and  Sanitary  improvements,  755;  and 
Social  Science,  see  “ Social  Science  ” 

Brazil,  engineering  explorers  in,  -120,  700 
Bread-street-hill,  new  buildings,  300 
Breakwaters,  185 

Brick  and  tile  machinery,  dry  clay,  508 
Brick-making  machine,  5,000/.  for  a,  512 
Bridge : communications,  metropolitan. 

Kaffre  Azzayat,  across  the  Nile,  429; 

Albert,  Saltash,  315 
Brighton,  drainage  of,  833 
British  Museum:  455;  old  and  new,  485 ; read- 
ing-room, arrangement  of,  507 
British  Association,  635 

“British  School”  of  Art  at  Brompton,  805 ; see 
also  under  “ Museum  ” 

Brunei,  the  late  Mr.  I,  K. : in  memoriam,  661; 

proposed  memorial  of,  795,  811 
I{rus.sc4s,  Column  of  Congress  at,  699 
Build  well  at  the  beginning,  671 
Builder,  the  town  and  country,  in  1677,  577 
Builders’  actions, — caution,  -462 


165; 

Royal 


Chartres  Cathedral,  705 
Chelsea;  obstructions  in,  deputation  to  Secretary 
for  War,  702;  new  Vestry-hall,  828 
Chester  revisited, — cathedral  decorations,  577 
Chichester:  Cathedral,  proposed  works  at,  475; 

Cross,  the  story  of,  510 
Chimneys  and  flues,  3-18 
China,  art  and  science  in,  795 
Christmas  holiday,  the  extra,  832,  838 
Clirist’s  Hospital,  261 

Church:  All  Saints,  Margaret-street,  328,  361, 
376,  392, — the  organ  at,  437,  -172;  All  Souls, 
Halifax,  727;  Astley  Abbots,  687,  703,  719; 
Cley-next-the-Sea,  8-lG  ; Farnliam,  653  ; Ilnn- 
slopc,  destruction  in,  318;  “ Holy  Catholic  and 
Apostolic,”  Gordon-sqnare,  108 ; Mr.  G.  Cubitt’s, 
at  Dorking,  7 18 ; new,  at  Newington,  251 ; new, 
Congregational,  Eccles,  820  ; North  Ockeiidon, 
194;  on  Banks  of  Lake  Huron,  Canada,  825 ; 
on  Bunkcr’s-bill,  686 ; Powerstock,  restora- 
ration  of,  766 ; Presbyterian,  new,  at  Bristol, 
071;  St.  James’s,  Gerrard’s-cross,  588,010;  St. 
Luke’s,  Holloway,  -188;  St.  Paul’s,  Clevkenwell, 
j 077  ; St.  Sepulchre’s,  Snow-hill,  G5-1;  St. 
j Simon’s,  Upper  Chelsea,  209,  552 ; St.  Thomas’s, 
I Wells,  810 

Church  restorers,  caution  to, — St.  Peter’s,  Col- 
chester, 274 

Churches:  sanitary  improvement  of,  227 ; in  the 
States  and  Canada,  -188;  sitting  and  standing 
in,  485 ; Wren  and  his,  22 
Circumlocution,  a bit  of,  -478,  195 
Citrus  wood  of  ancients, — Callitris  tree,  219 
City  : constricted  streets  of,  267 ; dangerous  struc- 
tures in, — report,  2-11:  see  also  “London,” 
“ Metropolis,”  “Metropolitan,”  Ac. 

Clapham,  road  to,  526 

Classicists  and  Gothicists,  the  true  point  for,  754 
Clerks  of  works,  258 
Cley-uext-tbe-Sea,  church  of,  846 
j Clinker,  the  “ Adamantine,”  17-1 
I Clock,  Westminster,  see  “ Westminster  Clock  ” 

] Clothworkers’  Hall,  Mincing-lane,  354 
! Coal  in  France,  629 


architectural,  — tenders  for  Jlr.  Spurgeon’s 
Tabernacle,  510;  attempt  to  find  brains  for  a 
building  committee,  137;  engineering,  591; 
management  of,  319:  see  also  under  “Foreign 
Office”  and  “ India  Office” 

Competitor,  on  iin  intending,  131 
Coucert-balls,  Ac.,  exit  ways  from,  200 
Concrete  building  : Betou’s  agglonuu-es,  -130,  -478  ; 
ill  France,  16 

Conic  sections,  application  of  to  architecture,  357 
Contractors,  payment  of,  by  debonturos,  590 
Convent  and  palace  of  Mafr.i,  28 
Convict  labour : 814 ; cost  of,  855  ; on  waste  lands, 
310,  380;  and  our  harbours,  759 
Cookery,  good,  a social  want,  3-10,  1 1 4 
! Copyi'lglit : 199;  architectural,  385 
860;  , Cork  city  waterworks,  588 

I Costume  in  France  and  England, — Calais,  573 
' Cottage  improvement,  173 
Cottage  Improvement  Society,  Hants,  67 
Cottage  Improvement  Society,  Hastings,  319 
Councils  of  conciliation,  or  local  boards  of  trade  . 
593 ; meeting  at  Macclesfield,  667 ; .see  also 
under  “Nine-hours  Movement” 

County  court  decisions,  559 

Covent  Garden,  new  opera-house  and  floral  hall, 
235,  208 

Covenants  to  insure,  638 
Crab,  improved,  207 
Crace,  late  Mr.  Frederick,  647 
Cresy,  Taylor  and,  166 
Crime,  cost  of,  624 
Crojland,  813 

Crystal  palace : 299 ; Burns  at,  77  ; fountains, 
5-41;  Handel  festival  at,  -122,  438;  rumoured 
decorations  at,  111- 

Crystal  palace,  projected,  Muswell-hill,  486 


Builders  and  merchants  : 768 ; actions, — Bingham  1 Coal,  substitute  for,  188 


Jones,  511 

Builders’  Benevolent  Institution,  98,  300, 367,  511, 
6i’3,  715  ; a good  move,  813 
Builders:  foremen,  158;  look  to  your  measure, 
•187;  our  army  of,  648;  plans,  652;  “quan- 
tities” question,  -102,  -178;  responsibilities, 
4-16 

Building  Act,  metropolitan:  alterations,  512; 
cellar  dwellings,  370 ; decisions  under,  16,  211, 
512,  -18,  139,  211,  259, — temporary  building.s, 
606 ; district  surveyors  and  cellar  dwellings, 
370;  district  surveyors, — examination  of  can- 
didates for,  365 ; district  surveyors,  report  as  to 
271 ; district  surveyorship  for  Camberwell, 
555;  division  of  warehouses,  case  ns  to,  491; 
fees  under,  28 ; proceedings  under,  99 ; pro- 
ceedings under, — exempted  buildings,  82  ; pro- 
ceedings under, — public  buildings,  735  ; report 
of  examination  of  returns  of  district  surveyors, 
271 ; underground  rooms  and  cellars  under,  210 
Building ; concrete,  in  Frauce,  16  j trades  (the), 
159 

Building-acts,  local,  projections  under,  526 
Building-operatives,  elevation  of,  507 
Burial  vaults  in  metropolis,  -111 
Burns,  Robert,  and  Scottish  education,  97 
Byzantium  and  its  architecture,  351,  404,  614, 
GDI,  852 


College : new  stafi'  at  Sandhurst,  840 ; Northern 
Baptist,  Rawden,  62;  Wellington,  see  “Wel- 
lington College  ” 

Colonies,  our,  and  heathen  temples,  492 
Colour ; and  Taste,  Wilkinsou  on,  33 ; on  cause 
of;  and  theory  of  light,  709 
Column  of  Congress,  at  Brussels,  699 
Competition, — Architectural  Museum,  811 
Competition : Ashton  Infirmary,  392,  402,  417, 
531;  Blackburn  union,  210,  designs  for,  -451, 
733;  Cambridge  newtown-hall,749, — exhibition 
of  designs  for,  773,789,820,813;  Drinking- 
Fountains  Association,  391 ; Foreign  Office,  see 
*■  Foreign  Office  Hull  cemetery,  397;  Jews’ 
hospital,  397,  -119;  Manchester  assize  courts, 
designs  for,  286,  289,  307,  318,  323,  328,  339; 
new  police-station,  Birmingham,  828  ; Oakham 
cemetery,  134;  Over  Darwen  cemetery,  765; 
proposed  Spanish,  312;  Rio  de  Janeiro  opera 
house,  600;  Royal  dramatic  college,  784,  '798; 
St.  Peter  and  Paul’s,  Cork,  258 
Competition,  Ac.,  Mr.  Spurgfion’s  chapel : 105, 
119,  129,  151,  152,  158,  179,  187,  193,  207; 
design  selected  by  competitors,  20-4;  accepted 
design,  219,  241,  255,  274,  287 ; tenders,  510 
Competition  : Surrey  county  lunatic  asylum,  97 
Turiu  and  Genoa  Prisons,  36 ; Wallace  Monu- 
ment, see  “ Wallace  ” 

Competitions : 68,  226,  241,  252,  274,  301,  317, 
34-4,  305,  379,  462,  477,  511,  519,  541,  552, 
573,  599,  667,  686,  719 


DAGENHAJI  Broach,  846 

Deceased:  Ainger,  Jlr.  Alfred,  765 ; Brunei,  Mr. 

I.  K.,  664,795,  814;  Crace,  Mr. Frederick,  647 ; 
De  Grey,  Earl,  756;  Englcdue,  Dr.,  38;  Little, 
Mr.  Thomas,  855;  ^luore,  Mr.  George,  765; 
Stephenson,  Mr.  Robert,  683,  699,  ibid.,  708 ; 
Verelst,  Mr.,  816 

Decay  of  buildings, — Houses  of  Parliament,  483 
Decimal  system  of  weights  and  measures,  686 
Defences  of  the  country,  587 
De  Grey,  Earl,  president  of  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects,  his  decease,  756 
Department  of  Science  and  Art  at  Brompton,  459  ; 

photographs  of,  660 
Deodorizing,  -139 

Diphtheria:  sanitary  precautions  against,  40;  a 
wariiiug  voice  on,  274;  and  its  cause,  418,  -160 
Disease  : and  the  condition  of  London, — Ashlin’s- 
place,  Dniry-lane, — Social  Science,  5 15  : see  also 
under  “ Sanitary” 

District  Surveyors,  sec  under  “Building  Act” 

Dock  accommodation  on  Thames,  increased,  209 
Dock  walls,  Liverpool  and  Birkenhead,  321 
Docks:  new,  at  Jarroiv,  opening  of,  226;  Tyne, 
347  J Victoria,  lock,  walls,  and  gates  of,  325 
Domes,  oil  the  construction  of,  386 
Domestic  architecture  of  15th  century,  674 
Dover : Castle,  works  in  progress  at,  327 ; harbour 
of  refuge,  296,  305,  335 
Drainage  : house,  -41 ; land,  and  irrigation,  791 
Drainage,  metropolitan  main;  an  account  of  whole 
scheme  of,  3,  210,  292,  450 ; the  tenders  for,  526 ; 
bill  of  quantities  for  metropolitan  sewers,  539; 
northern  high  level-sewer,  611;  the  outfall 
sewer,  south  of  Thames,  and  the  middle-level 
sewerage,  north  side,  770;  middle-level  sewer 
age,  north  side,  804;  arterial  drainage  and  out 
falls, — Institution  of  Civil  Engiueers,  808; 
Dagenham  Breach,  846:  see  also  “Board  ot 
Works,”  “ Sewers,”  Ac. 

Drainage:  of  Brighton,  leader  on,  833;  of  Cam- 
bridge, l-OS ; of  Newport,  573 
Drainage  question  at  Leamington,  839 
Drains,  ventilation  of,  see  “Ventilation” 

Dramatic  College,  Royal,  784,  798 
Drawing:  architectural,  decline  of,  395;  instruc- 
tion in,  707 

Drinking-Fountain  Movement,  1,  299,  325,  351 
365,  375,  391,  444,  462.  475,  509,  532,  558|i 
599,  623.  637,  653,686,734,831 
Drinking-Fountains  Association,  391,  519,  532 
558 

Drinking-Fountains,  designs  for,  584 
Drinking-Fountains, — designs  and  views,  775 
Drinking-Fountains  for  London,  325 
Dripping  eaves,  parapets  reryit-s,  767 
Drury-lane  theatre, — inspection,  87 
Dublin:  improvement  of,  375 ; water,  397 
Durham  Cathedral,  856 
Dusthole  nuisance,  574 
Dwelling-houses,  Gothic,  furnishing,  178 
Dwellings:  for  the  industrious  classes,  legislatio' 
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art,  80 ; in  sixteenth  century,  state  of  arts  and 
sciences  in,  331;  works  in,  110 
iT'rench:  and  Englisli  art, — Revue  Gencrale  de 
I ^Architecture,”  481,  555 

ECCLKSIOLOGICAL  Society  : 427  j the  coloured  j Franklin  relics,  651 


as  to,  855;  improved,  at  low  rents,  in  Edin- 
burgh, 8G1 ; of  the  many,  7GS  ; see  also  under  | 
“ Sanitary” 


panel,  85G 


Freaks  and  oddities  in  buildings,  341,  470 


Edinburgh  : improved  dwellings  at  low  rents  in,  j Fresco  decoration, — Royal  Exchange,  550,  GIG 


831;  Royal  Bank,  344 
Educational  art,  progress  of,  785 


Fresh  air  in  the  coimtry,  488 
Friendly  Societies,  556 


Eiectro-telegrapliic  progress,  117,  225,  397,  407,  Friendly  Societies,  <S:c.,  see  “ Trade  Associations  ’ 


429,  539,  603,  652,  et  passim 
Electrotype  work,  durability  of,  273 
Elephants,  cave  of,  Bombay,  G83 
Elizabethan  house,  interior  of,  463 
Eltham,  Kent,  719 

Ely  local  board  of  health  and  their  surveyor,  28 
Engineer,  borough,  of  Liverpool,  319 
Engineer  corps,  volunteers, — South  Kensington 
and  Brompton,  813 
Engineere,  ye  anatoroie  of,  284 
Engineering  explorers  in  Brazil,  420,  700 
Engineering  works  abroad,  171,  207,  392,  438, 
G35,  763 

Engineers,  Association  of  foremen  ; 258,  632;  the 
rifle,  813 

Engineers,  Civil,  Institution  of : 273 ; arterial 
drainage  and  outfalls,  808 ; conversazione  of, 
376;  general  meeting,  860;  Government  water- 
works, Trafalgar-sfjuare,  780;  how  we  form 
harbours  of  refuge,  127;  lock,  walls,  and  gates, 
of  Victoria  Docks,  London,  325 ; manufacture 
of  malleable  iron  and  steel,  422;  premiums 
awarded,  479 ; Tyne  Docks,  347 ; water-supply 
of  Melbourne,  235 

Engineers,  Civil,  of  Ireland,  Institution  of;  68, 
210;  new  mode  of  shoring,  341 
Engineers,  mecbanical,  Institvition  of,  623 
Engineers’  pupils,  843 
Engineers,  society  of,  829,  840 
Engledue,  late  Dr.,  38 
Etruria,  stones  of,  660 

Exchanges,  national, — spread  of  comforts,  635 
Exeter  College  Chapel,  Oxford,  711 
Exhibition : a free,  443 ; archfoologlcal,  at  Aber- 
deen, G32 

E.xhibition,  architectural : 93, 134,  188,  197,  229, 
246,263,  334;  decorations,  materials  and  pro- 
cesses at,  214;  lectures  at,  231;  Michelangelo 
and  his  times,  277;  conchuling  notice,  280 
Exhibition  Commissioners  (of  ’51) ; land  of,  226, 
296;  proposed  arrangement  of  land  of, — Horti- 
cultural Society,  456 : see  also  “ Horticultural” 
Exhibition  : fine  art  and  b.iz.iar  at  Taunton,  667 ; ; 
of  arts  and  manufactures  at  Barnstaple,  pro- 
posed, 251 

Exhibition  of  building  invention  and  manufactures, 
Conduit-street,  531 

Exhibition  of  inventions  at  Society  of  Arts,  303 
Exhibition  of  modern  art  in  Paris,  323 
Exhibition,  proposed  1861;  296,  539 
Exhibition,  proposed  international,  779 
E.xhibition,  proposed,  in  Spain,  327 
E.xit  ways  from  places  of  amusement,  &c.,  200 


and  ” Workmen’s  Tools 
Fuel : and  smoke,  patent  as  to,  67 ; economy  of, 
352 

Furnaces,  construction  of, — metallurgy  of  lead, 
325 

Furness  Abbey,  recent  excavations  at,  779 
Furniture:  and  furnishing,  leader  on,  181 ; artistic 
299;  of  a I'oyal  closet,  301 

GALLERIES,  Architectural,  Conduit-street,  188, 
197 

Gas:  412,  428,  477,631,685;  and  gas-lighting 
769;  cost  and  supply  of,  717 ; fire,  carbon,  637 ; 
inquiry,  metropolitan,  667 
Genealogical  and  Historical  Society  of  Great 
Britain,  455 

Genoa  prisons  competition,  36 
Geological  Association,  New,  114 
Gerrard’s-cross,  St.  James’s  Church,  588,  C16 
Ghosts,  817 

Girders : cast-iron,  experiments  on  strength  of, 
764;  Coombe’s  mode  of  trussing,  265,  300 
Glass;  (painted)  manufactory,  Eudell-street,  360; 
painting,  progress  of,  606  ; stained,  for  Glasgow 
Cathedral,  791;  stained,  passim;  tensile  and 
compressive  strength  of,  486 ; works,  the  Falcon, 
sketch  of,  642 

Glasgow : Cathedral,  stained  glass  for,  791 ; new 
waterworks,  701 ; nuisances,  430 
Gothic : architecture,  correspondence  as  to,  see 
“Foreign  Odice;”  architecture,  revival  of, — 
earliest  Gothic  buildings,  200;  dwelling-houses, 
furnishing,  178;  Italian  and  Angevine,  a truce 
between,  223 

Gothicists  and  Classicists,  the  true  point  for,  75  4 
Gosport, — bow  we  build  barracks,  335 
Government  Offices,  proposed;  26;  Parliament 
and,  137 ; see  also  “ Foreign  Office  ” and 
“India  Office  ” 

Grates,  guard  your,  791 
Graves  of  the  good  and  the  great,  709 
Graveyard  sculpture,  modern,  824 
Graving  Dock  Companj-,  New  Thames,  509 
"Great  Eastern”  steam-ship:  427,  549;  explo- 
sion, 616;  and  its  coal-cellar,  709 
Greek  art,  Beule  on,  801 
(frey  Friars,  Reading,  654 
Guards’  Memorial,  London,  174 
Guilds  and  trade  associations,  657 : see  also 
Trade  Associations” 

Gullies,  trapping  of,  67 

HALIFAX,  improvements  in, — All  Souls’  Church, 
727 


FACTORY  HOMES,  718 
Failure  of  buildings, — responsibility,  503 
Fall  of  buildings, — Association  for  Public  Safety, 

62:  see  also  “Accidents” 

Farm  and  Stable, — Cattle  show,  805 : see  also, 

“ Stables.” 

Fire:  award  nuisance,  718;  detector,  pneumatic  j Hartley  Institution,  vSouthampton,  863 
and  ventilator  governor,  648;  spread  of,  631  | Hastings,  667 

Floors : and  roofs,  fireproof,  Burnet’s,  55 ; strength  ‘ Hatchara,  an  appeal  for,  605,  671 
of, — London  Tavern,  194  | Hatfield  House  and  its  contents,  491 

Floriculture  among  operative  classes,  encourage-  Havelock  luonuinent,  Sunderland,  204 
ment  of,  780  ” ’ ’ ' ■ '■ 

Flowers,  moral  eflects  of  a taste  for,  61 
Flue:  case,  domestic,  718;  pedestal,  3 
Flues  : 348;  size  of,  in  town  and  country,  623 
Follies  in  buildings,  654 
Food  and  its  constituents,  550 
Foreign  Office,  the  new:  5,  26,  125,  137,  158; 
and  India  Office,  the  designs  for,  514,  535; 

Lord  Palmerston  on  architecture,  515  : see  also 
“Architects’  Visit  to  Premier;”  and  War  Office 
competition,  5-J2;  difficulty,  a solution  of,  589;  Hogarth,  839 
design  for,  600;  correspondence  as  to  and  as  to  j Holyhead,  new  harbour,  -149,  466 
Gothic  architecture,  622,  637  ' 

Foreigners  and  the  Police,  478 


Hospitals,  Government, — the  military  hospital  at 
Yarmouth,  639 

Hospitals,  military,  in  Tasmania,  247 
Hospitals,  ventilation  and  warming  of, — the  Van 
Hecke  system,  435 
Hospitals,  ventilation  of,  494 
House-agents’  dodges,  798 
House,  Elizabethan,  interior  of,  -463 
Houses,  suburban,  for  workmen,  503 
Hull  Cemetery  Company, — how  they  got  a design, 
397 

Hull,  drainage  of,  664,  702 

Human  figure,  on  Greek  c.anon  of  proportions  of, 
quoted  by  Vitruvius,  4 
Hunter,  Dr.,  removal  of  his  remains,  2-40 

INDIA  Office,  and  Foreign  Office,  the  designs  for, 
514,  535 

“ Indicators,”  illuminated,  — advertisements  on 
street  lamps,  7,  29,  459 
Industrial  home,  boys,  380 

Industrial  schools  and  reformatories, — prevention 
and  cure,  337 

Industrial  schools,  west  central  day,  380 
Institute,  Architectural,  of  Scotland:  286;  domes- 
tic architecture  of  Scotland,  165 
Institute  (Royal)  of  British  Architects : 36,  80, 
153,  231,  315,  347,  373,  -406,  710,  805,  838 ; 
charter  and  by-laws  of,  316,  335 ; death  of 
presidfiut  of,  756 ; foreign  secretary  of,  323 ; 
medals,  137,  153;  metal  decorations,  218; 
metropolitan  improvements,  183 ; opening  meet- 
ing,— Mr.  Tite’s  address,  739  ; portrait  of  pre- 
sident of,  539 ; presentation  of  royal  medal  at, 
24-7 ; report  of  the  council,  364 ; St.  Paul’s, 
111;  the  Royal  Academy,  the  franchise,  and 
copyright,  199,  21S,  273,  209;  ventilation  of 
rooms,  84G 

Institution  of  builders’  foremen  and  clerks  of 
works,  639 

“Inventions”  mart  wanted,  718 
Ipswich  penny  readings,  862 
Ireland : buildings  and  monuments  in,  374 ; im- 
provement of  Dublin,  375 
Ii’cland,  law  notes  in,  60.3 
Ireland,  national  gallery  for,  94 
Ireland,  works  in,  15,  68,  173,  272,  344,  375. 

396,  443,  475,  556,  615,  633,  663,  7-1-9,  759, 782 
Iron  : crown  of  Lomb.ardy,  443  ; forgings,  large, 
224;  in  buildings,  348;  malleable  and  steel, 
manufacture  of,  -422;  the  work  of,  in  nature, 
art,  and  policy,  501 

Islington  : Sunday  school  for  downward  ti’aining, 
201;  west,  health  of,  718 
Italy,  Mediaeval  architecture  of,  23 

JACOB'S  ISLAND,  215 
Japan,  buildings  in,  652 
Jarrow  new  docks,  opening  of,  226 
Jersey, — its  progress  and  its  wants,  707 
Jerusalem,  architectural  details  in,  7 44,  793 

KALEIDOSCOPIC  colour-top,  373 
Kensington  Gore  Estate,  226  : see  also  “ Exhibi- 
tion Commissioners” 

Kensington,  improvements  in,  396 
Kent  Arclneological  Association,  533 


Handel  Festival  in  Crystal  Palace,  422,  -438 
Hands,  the,  in  pictures,  283 

Hauslope  Church,  Bucks,  destruction  in,  318  

Harbours  of  Refuge  : how  we  form,  127,  185 ; ! Kentish-town,  581 
sea  walls,  351  I Kew,  Economic  Museum,  561 

Hannonic  law  of  nature,  281,  333  | Knightshridge,  581 

I LABOUR  : and  capital, — Councils  of  Conciliation, 
j 593,  623 ; reduction  of  hours  of,  173 
I Labour’s  nobility,  864 
. ■ Lambeth  School  of  Art,  820 

Health  : .'md  the  season,  509;  Boards  of,  laying  out  Lamb’s  Conduit,  the  founder  of,  41 
land,  6/,  98 ; on  board  ships  and  steam-packets,  ' Lamps : publichouse,  636 ; street,  see  “Indicators” 
639;  public,  standard  of,  423;  question,  663  Law  notes,  the  Builder’s,  8,  26,  43,  67,  97,  207, 
Heathen  Temples,  our  colonies  and,  -492  ; 443,  635,  765 

^ doings  in,  229,  257,  Lead,  metallurgy  of, — construction  of  furnaces. 


273,  287 
Hibernian  Society,  Royal,  375 
Highgate  Cemetery,  860 
Hinderstou,  Cheshire,  42 
Hinges  in  common  use,  859 


Homes:  of  the  poor,  53;  of  English  sailors,  786 
, Hornsey,  1-18 


Foremen,  incompetent,  and  the  apprenticeship , Horticultural  Garden,  proposed,  at  South  Ken- 


system,  237 


sington,  495,  612 


Foundations : 542 ; and  asphalte,  query,  351,  380  Horticultural  Society’s  arrangements  with  Exhi 
nital  and  the  Arts. — Soeinl  brido-p^.  1 blf.inn  nf ’.^1  pninTTii««JnnPfo  Ar^R 


Foundling  Hospital  and  the  Arts, — Social  bridges, 
leader  on,  819 

Fountain  in  recreation-grounds,  Nottingham,  629 
l^ountains:  at  Crystal  Palace,  541;  drinking- 
fountains,  see  “D'rinking-fountains ;”  our,  should 
adorn,  366 

France:  312,  -137,  713;  and  Belgium,  174;  arts 
of)  ill  eighteenth  century,  24 ; coal  in,  629 ; 
concrete  building  in,  16;  England  versus,  in 


bition  of  ’51  commissioners,  456 

Hospital:  at  Netley,  G03;  East  Suffolk,  351; 
fund,  the  Nightingale,  418;  garrison,  proposed, 
at  Woolwich,  587, 733;  (Jews’)  competition,  397, 
419;  new,  for  Coldstream  Guards,  226,  303; 
plans,  amendment  of,  402;  plans,  amendment 
of,  — Blackburn  Infirmary,  433;  small-po.x, 
ventilation  of,  461 

Hospital-construction, — Lariboislbre,  41 7 


Leamington,  drainage  question  at,  839 
Lecture  crop  of  the  week, — Royal  Institution — 
Foreign  Office,  125 

Lectures  at  Museum  of  Department  of  Art, — 
Moorish  art,  93 

Lectures  at  Royal  Academy : Mr.  G.  G.  Scott  on 
“ Thirteenth  Century  Architecture,”  7 6, 88, 130 ; 
Mr.  Smlrke  on  “ Interior  Architecture,”  107, 
133  ; Mr.  Smirke  on  “ Ornament,”  168,  191 
Leeds : 156 ; art  in,  862 ; School  of  Art  at,  555 
Leicestershire  Architectural  Society,  524 
“ Liber  Albus,”  the,  -421 
Libraries,  re.searchcs  in,  840 
Library,  formation  and  arrangement  of,  167 
Lichfield  Cathedral,  restoration  of,  41-4 
Life  Association  of  Scotland,  Edinburgh,  13 
Lighthouses  and  beacons,  255 
Lighting,  public,  in  the  metropolis,  651 
Lime  : tar  and,  225;  Warwickshire  blue  lias,  443 
Lincolnshire  Architectural  Society,  616,  412 
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Lindisfarue,  abbey  cburcU  at,  797 
Lingerings  of  the  past,  708 
Linseed  oil,  adulterated,  718,  7-17 
Little,  late  Mr.  Thomas,  855 
Liverpool  Architectural  Society,  235,  327,  45d, 
731,  719,  782 
Llandudno,  497 
Locomotive,  inventors  of,  97 
Lodgers,  risks  of,  615 

London  : bridge  and  Charing-cross  railway  v.  St. 
Thomas’s  Hospital,  185,  223;  bridge,  what 


Music,  scenery  and,  26 
Musical  Society,  Amateur,  334 


Parish  boards  and  parish  duties,  430 
Park,  the  “people’s  free,”  at  Birmingham,  15 
Parks,  darkness  in  the,  648 
NANTWICH,  548  . Parks,  gardens,  roads,  Ac.,  improvements  in,  487 

Napoleon,  Prince,  private  house  of  iu  Paris,  618  Parliament  and  new  public  offices,  137 
National  Gallery:  and  temporary  building  at  Parliament,housesot:speakersresidenceat,94; 

Brompton,  114,  145 ; rearrangement  of,  235  i decay  of  buildings, -483 
National  Gallery  for  Ireland,  94  Parthenon,  proportions  of,  see  “ Proportion 

National  style  of  architecture,  see  " Architecture  ” Patentees,  important  to,  414 


Nazareth,  architectural  details  in,  744,  792 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  ancient  architecture  in,  583 


Newgate, — Bits  of  old  London,  127 


Patents,  recent,  connected  with  building,  16,  G/, 
258,  275,  303,  479,  607,  768,  798 
Patents,  recent  American,  30,  495 
Pauper  management  and  education,  746 


passes  on,  363 ; City  of,  shop  fronts  and  public  | New^,  . .q,, 

X'Xous  ^ IZ  llZl  ;Vw"'Houses  of  Assembly  and  Go-  ] Pavements,  ornamental,  cheapening.  193 

01,  Asnimspiacc,  g ^ , offices  at  Wellington,  344  1 Perambulators.  624 

■ — Pernambuco,  7S2 


bits  News,  “provincial,  church,'  school,  Ac.,  see  each  Peruzzi,Baldassare,  life  and  works  of,  309 


in  City  of,— report  of  works  by  sewers’  com-' 

missioners,  241;  future  architecture  of,  265 ; ^ Newington,  new  church  at,  2ol 
in  1419,— The  “Liber  albus,”  421;  old,  bits  News,  provincial, 

of,— Newgate,  127;  poor,  casual,  827;  pro-;  weekly  number  _ „ , ,,  , ,.q 

tection  of.  557;  Roman,  remains  of,  389;  Nightingale  Hospital  fund  Jenny  Lmd  and,  418 
straitsof,  and  their  perpetuation,  758;  street  Nilometer  at  Cairo,  255,  274 
architecture,  360;  street  architecture,— front  Nme-hours  movement:  98,  3U-,  319,  39/, 


Little  Britain,  632;  suburbs,  condition 
of, — Kentisb-town,  581 ; the  northern  parts  of, 
746;  value  of  property  in,  799;  water-supply, 
13;  water  for,  781;  wooden,— lingerings  of 
the  past,  609:  see  also  “Metropolitan”  and 
“ Metropolis  ” 

Lougbton,  visit  to,— a new  suburban  district,  572 
Lunatic  asylums  and  treatment  of  insane,  721 
Lynn  Savings  Bank,  351 


MACCLESFIELD,  results  of  sanitary  improve- 
ment, 182 

Mafra,  convent  and  palace  of,  28 
Manchester  : architectural  and  sanitary  gatherings 
at,  74 ; new  assembly  rooms,  843 ; assize 
courts,  designs  for,  286,  289,  307,  318,323,, 
328.  339,  843;  infant  school  for  deaf  and  dumb, 
552 ; the  railway  stations  at,  659 
Manchester  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society : 
iron  in  buildings,  3 48 ; experiments  on  strength 
of  cast-iron  girders,  764 
Manufacture,  application  of  art  in,  93,  113 
Mariue  Society,  811 
Masonry,  modern,  321 

Masons,  see  under  “Nine-hours  Movement” 
Masons’ song,  760 

Masters  and  men  : 178,  494, 559, 624,  727 ; grind- 
ing money,  526;  how  are  relations  of  to  be 
improved?  767:  sec  also  “Nine-hours  Move- 
ment” 

Mausoleum  of  Ilulicarriassus,  533,  837,  863 
Measures,  decimal  system  of,  686 
Mechanical  science,  rise  and  progress  of,  65 
Medals  : architectural,  of  classic  antiquity,  737 ; 
for  heroes  of  peace,  680 

Mediieval  domestic  architecture  in  England,  ex- 
amples of,  715 

Melbourne:  763;  abattoirs  for,  861;  Baptist 
chapel,  574;  vvater  supply  of,  235 
Metal  decorations,  218 
Metropolis  : adornment  of,  755 
Metropolitan:  improvements,  182,  234;  public 
lighting,  651 : see,  also,  “ London” 
Michaelangelo  and  bis  times,  277 
Middlesex  Arcbteological  Society:  2G1;  London 
in  1419, — the  “ Liber  Albus,”  421 
Milford  Haven,  839;  defence  of,  856 
Milwaukie,  new  Government  building,  192 
Miners,  Government  School  of,  69 
Miscellanea,  see  each  weekly  number 
Montreal,  illustrations  of  buildings  and  improve- 
ments at,  814 

Monuments  in  East  Shefl'ord  Church,  647 
Monuments,  statues,  and  memorials,  81, 115,  151, 
239,  317,  429,  438,  527,  590,  623,  760,  796 
Monuments,  statuary,  of  Paris,  803 
Moore,  late  Mr.  George,  765 
Moorish  art,  93 
Morpeth,  Bedlington  and,  28 
Mortar  and  masonry,  modern, — Liverpool  and 
Birkenhead  Dock  walls,  321 
Mottoes  on  old  doorways,  301 
Museum,  Architectural : 17  1,  204,  783,  798,  811 ; 
conversazione,  468 ; prizes  at,  67 ; presentation 
of  prizes, — colours,  231;  sculpture  in,  376  : see 
also  “Museum,  Brompton” 

Museum,  British, — Christmas  holidays,  6 
Museum,  Brompton : the  architectural  collec- 
tions in, — “ A National  Museum  of  Architec- 
ture,” 614;  “British  School”  at,  805;  lectures 
at,  93 ; National  Gallery,  and,  11-4 ; photography 
at,  659 ; Raffaelle's  drawings  at,  552,  575 : 
Social  Science  at,  676;  the  building  for  Vernon 
anil  Turner  collections, — Iron-work  in  the  Mu- 
seum, 145 

Museum,  Economic : at  Kew,  561 ; at  Poljtechmc, 
87 

Museum  of  Geology,  Science,  and  Religion,  35 
Museum,  the  Soane,  369 
Museum,  0.xford  University,  252 


498,  527,  546,  612,  627,  661,  678,  749,  763, 
783,  790,  814;  important  meeting  of  master 
builders,  285  ; meeting  of  workmen,  350;  cor- 
respondence, 380,  415, -430,  44/,  463,  4/9,  o30, 
565,  679;  correspondence, — the  fourteen  hours 
movement,  -431 ; meeting  of  master  builders, 
499;  an  operative’s  reply  on  labour  question, 
500 ; condition  of  workmen,  513 ; meeting  of 
operatives  in  Hyde-park,  525 ; appeal  by 
strike,  529;  deputation  of  master  builders  to 
Home  Secretary,  539 ; meeting  of  society 
masons,  540;  case  of  bleachers  and  dyers,  542; 
a few  words  by  a looker-on,  548;  lock-out, 
5-18  ; a few  words  to  workmen  from  a working- 
man, 556;  masters  and  men,  559;  the  question 
further  argued,  563 ; proceedings  as  to,  565, 
579,  590,  662;  consequences  from,  566;  a few 
hints  to  masters  and  men  on  the  document, 
580 ; position  of  the  workmen,  580 ; printers 
and,  591 ; labour  and  capital, — councils  of  con- 
ciliation, 593;  builders’  foremen  and,  597 ; 
anti-strike  committee,  597 ; central  association 
of  master  builders,  597;  and  press,  606; 
offences  in  connection  with,  606, — police  pro- 
ceedings, 62-4,  639,  654,  671,  687,  719,— imi»r- 
tant  decision  as  to  wages,  695, — intimidating 
workmen,  719,  734, — conviction  for  intimidat- 
ing workmen,  Middlesex  sessions,  784; 
causes  of  conflict,  613 ; hours  and  wages  in 
Bclghim,  613;  and  house  rent,  616;  on  position 
of  masters  and  men,  628;  how  are  disputes  to 
be  settled,  628;  leader  on,  641;  position  of, 
693;  rules  of  trade  societies,  693,  797;  Social 
Science  Association  on  Strikes,  695;  in  the 
Quarterlies,  701 ; position  of,  706 ; withdrawal 
of  strike  at  Messrs.  Trollope’s  by  the  masons, 
73  4;  thoughts  on  strike,  748;  an  appeal  from 
a working  bricklayer,  791;  Trades’  Unions,  815; 
Lord  St.  Leonards  and  the  strike,  828  • see  also 
“Councils  of  Conciliation,”  “ Masters  and  Men,” 
“ Strike,”  &c. 

Norman  Castle,  on  the,  particularly  that  of 
Rochester,  532 

Northampton  Architectural  Society,  616 

Nova  Scotia  Gardens,  buildings  in.  111 


Photograpbic  Association,  Architectural ; 6,  733, 
775,  797,  815,  827,  845;  lectures  at,  109;  Mr. 
Ruskin  on  Venice,  125;  Venice,  photographs 
from,  146,  170 

Photographic  Society's  Exhibition,  36 
Photography  at  Brompton  Museum,  659,  660 
Picture  Galleries,  lighting  by  gas,  report  of  com- 
mission on,  507 

Pictures,  modern,  increase  of  price  of,  518 
Police  stations,  new,  264 
Polychroray  in  sculpture,  170,  207,  250 
Polytechuic  Institution,  fall  of  stone  staircase 
9«  -ir.  7.^  Rfi.  see  also  “Stair- 


at,  26,  45,  65,  73,  86,  259:  see  also  ' 
cases” 

Polytechnic  Institution,  shall  it  sink,  -143,— save 
it  by  a penny  subscription,  443,  475 
Poor-rates,  equalization  of,  -IS,  156 
Poor,  the  casual,  of  Loudon,  827 
Portrait  Gallery,  National,  61 
Potteries  Mechanics’  Institution,  Hanley,  S62 
Potteries,”  The,  245 
Powder-mills,  825 

Powerstock  Church,  restoration  of,  766^ 
Presbyterian  Church,  new,  at  Bristol,  671 
Princess’s  Theatre,  scenery  at,  240 
Proportion  in  design,  theory  of, — the  Parthenon, 
571,  504 

Pulborough,  Sussex,  31G 
Purlins,  position  of,  713 
Pyramid,  the  Great,  why  was  it  built  ? 817 


QUANTITIES  : architect  guaranteeing,—  Bolt 


Thomas,  832;  excess  of, — responsibility,  of 
architect,  783,  798;  question,  see  “Builders’ 


783,  798 
Quantities  Question 


OAK, — time  for  felling  it,  138,  257 

Obelisk:  from  Philfc,  606;  on  proportions  of, 
357 

Ockendon  (North)  Church,  19-4 

Ohio  Life  Assurance  and  Trust  Company,  282 

Oranibns  City  traffic,  -427 

Ornament:  lecture  on,  168;  the  conventional,  of 
thirteenth  century,  8 

Ottawa,  Canada  West:  114;  proposed  Parliament 
buildings,  808 

Over  Darwen  Cemetery  Competition,  765 

Oxford  Architectural  Society  : 156,  209,  477,  749, 
813;  Architecture  and  Geology,  781;  metal 
work,  239 ; plans  of  castles  and  houses  in 
Middle  Ages,  -427 ; wall  paintings  in  Chalgrove 
Church,  459 

Oxford : Chapel  of  Exeter  College,  440,  711 ; 
University  Museum,  252;  Museum, — Balliol 
Chapel,  Ac.,  401 


PAINT,  new,  ventilation  and,  473 
Painting  of  the  ancients,  on  the,  57,  80 
Palace:  of  Fredericksborg,  Denmark,  856;  of 
Mafra,  28;  of  the  people,  Muswell-hiU,  486 
Palmerston,  Lord,  and  architecture,  515,  552, 
562,  5G3,  583 
Panel,  the  coloured,  856 
Parapets  v.  dripping  caves,  767 
Paris:  151,  239,  344,  374,  573,  587,  600,695 
English  art  in,  277 ; exhibition  of  modern  art 
in,  323;  proposed  enlargement  of,  182;  recent 
improvements  in,  and  their  cost,  149 ; statuary 
monuments  in,  802  ; the  central  halls  of,  427  ; 
water-supply,  13 


RACE-STANDS,  285 

Raffaellc : drawings  hy,  at  Brompton  Museum, 
•472,  552,575;  cartoons,  633;  drawings,  how 
bought  for  Oxford,  587 

Railway:  bridge,  Victoria,  over  St.  Lawrence,  590; 
bridges,  great  spans  in,  828  ; companies,  policy 
of,  94,  145 ; excursion  trip,  a Great  Western, 
590 ; Langres  Spanish,  Carabyu  tunnel  on,  555 ; 
New  Brunswick  and  Canada,  590 ; Pimlico, 
bridge  for,  567 ; Pimlico  station  and  Stockwell, 
478 ; Redditcb,  631 ; stations,  Manchester, 
659 

Railway  works,  foreign,  progress  of,  15,  251,  268, 
300,  348,  360,  -472,  518,  G15,  663,  680 
Railways:  Austrian  state,  472;  German,  251; 

in  Spain,  348,  663  ; street,  461 
Rain,  diminution  of,  615 
Rate  collector,  engineering,  at  Reading,  765 
Reading:  862;  Grey  Friais,  654;  sewerage  and 
sanitary  guides  at,  299,  327 
Redcliff  Church,  south  porch  of,  664 
Reformatories,  337 

“ Revue  Gencrale  de  rArchitecture,”  555 
Rifle  corps,  architectural,  783 
Rio  de  Janeiro:  763;  design  for  Ttheatre,  680 
concert-room,  695;  opera-house  competition,  600 
Rochester  and  other  Norman  castles,  532 
Roman  London, — remains  in  Thames-street,  389 
Roman  wall,  a journey  to  the,  -111 
Rome : a bird’s  eye  view  of,  252 ; lecture  on  at 
Architectural  Photographic  Association,  109; 
151 ; marbles  of,  GGO 

Roofs:  church,  reply  to  queries  on,  172;  fire 
proof,  55 

Roots  of  all  powers,  simple  mode  of  extracting 
598,  622 

Royal  Academy  : 277,  306,  338 ; architecture  at 
322  ; lectures  on  architecture, — Mr.  G.  G.  Scoti 
on  architecture  of  thirteenth  century,  J6,  88|| 
130 ; lectures  at, — Mr.  Smirke  on  interio 
architecture,  107,  133,  and  on  ornament,  168 
101 ; medals,  828 ; question,  Ac.,  at  Institut 
of  Architects,  199,  218,  273,  299 
Royal  Engineer  department,  clerks  and  clerks  c j 
work  in,  178 

Royal  Exchange,  London,  decoration  of,  550,  64, 
Royal  Institution,  125  _ , 

Royal  medal,  presentation  of,  at  Institute,  247  j 
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SAILORS,  English,  homes  of,  78G 
St.  Bartholomew’s  and  its  neighbourhood,  261 
St.  Giles’s,  sanitary  state  of,  597 
St.  Helen’s,  liishopsgate,  45 
St.  Leonard’s,  Lord,  and  the  strike,  828 
St.  Martin’s-in-the-Fields  Old  Church,  notables 
buried  in,  617 

St.  Martin’s  School  of  Art,  280 
St.  Mary’s  RedclifF,  Canynge  Society  for  restora- 
tion of,  590 

St.  Michael's,  Cornhill,  carved  fittings  for,  434 

St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  improvement  ofi  67 

St.  Paul’s:  lllj  fittings  and  decorations  of,  203; 

vacant  space  near,  542 ; Wren  and,  340 
St.  Paul’s  Church  and  Schools,  Clerkenwell,  677 
St.  Peter’s  and  Paul’s,  Cork,  competition,  258 
St.  Peter’s,  Colchester,  caution  to  restorers,  274 
St.  Saviour’s,  Southwark,  improvement  of,  598 
St.  Thomas’s  Hospital:  a chance  for,  154;  Lon- 
dou-bridge  and  Charing-cross  Railway  versus, 
185,  223 ; public  health  at,  327 
Sales:  of  Estates  in  England  and  Ireland,  751; 
by  auction,  542, — Value  of  property  in  London, 
799 

Sandhurst : new  staff  college  at,  840 
Sanitary  association  of  ladies,  508 
Sanitary:  guides  at  Reading,  299,  327;  improve- 
ment of  churches,  227;  improvement,  results 
of,  Macclesfield,  182 ; inspection  of  dwellings, 
315;  teachers  and  teachings, — “ Causation  and 
prevention  of  disease,”  451 
Saracenic  architecture,  262,  294 
Samian  intelligence,  629 
Sawyer’s  protection  for,  557 
Saxon  architecture  in  Westminster  Abbey,  856 
Scene  painting,  sketch  of  history  of,  353 
Scenery  at  Princess’s  Theatre,  240 
Scenery,  stage,  and  music,  26,  210,  668 
School,  infant,  deaf  and  dumb,  at  Manchester,  552 
Schools  of  art,  117, 177,  280,  820 
Schools  : Abbey  (Ramwell),  Cambridge,  40;  paro- 
chial, Earl’s  Shilton,  365  ; ventilation  of,  397 
Science  and  religion,  35 

Scotland;  a novel  building  in,  624;  domestic 
architecture  of,  165;  sculptured  stones  in,  651 
Screens,  old  chancel,  pica  for  preservation  of,  863 
Sculpture : 828;  architects  and,  37 ; coloured,  170, 
207,  250;  execution  in,  860;  in  architectural 
Museum,  375;  in  Bath  Abbey  Church,  587; 
modern  graveyard,  824 
cnlptured  stones  in  Scotland,  651 
ea  walla,  311,  351 

erpentine  : 455,  403,  551 ; proposition  for,  551 
ewage : and  soil,  750;  deodorization  of,  report 
on,  619 ; profitable  treatment  of,  766 
Sewerage : and  Sanitary  Guides  at  Reading,  299, 
327;  Cesspools,  and  Ventilation, — Windsor,  85 
Sewers ; cost  of,  192 ; pestiferous,  Brompton,  98  : 
see  also  “ Drainage  ” and  “ Board  of  Works,” 
also  under  “ VeatUation  ” 

Shingle  v.  Slate  Spires,  768 
Shop  fronts  and  public  ways  in  the  City,  652 
Shoreditch  workhouse,  alterations  of,  97 
Shoring:  insufficient,  action  as  to,  352;  new 
mode  of,  341 
Shows,  our,  781 
Shrewsbury,  548 

Silicates,  soluble,  see  “ Water  Glass” 

Smithfield:  a martyr’s  memorial  in,  462;  the 
site  of,  407 

Smoke ; blowers,  fly-wheels  to,  493 ; consumption, 
infringement  of  patent,  446 ; nuisance, — eco- 
nomy of  fuel,  352 

Soane  Museum  and  what  is  to  come  of  it,  369 
Social  bridges  : the  “ Foundling  ” and  the  arts, 
849 ; the  Marine  Society,  811 
Social  movement  (the),  583 
Social  science,  545 

Social  Science  Association  (leader  on),  673 
Social  science : in  Bradford,  689,  755 ; at  the 
Brompton  Museum,  676 ; essays  by  working 
men  and  women  on,  718;  medical  stumbling- 
blocks, — the  potteries, — Jacob’s  Island,  245 
Society  of  Arts  : conversazione,  374;  dinner,  the 
mstitutions  and  advance  of  the  country,  438 ; 
English  art  by  a French  critic,  77 ; exhibition 
of  inventions  at,  303;  premium  for  design,  28 
Society  of  British  Artists,  239 
Society  ofFemale  Artists,  154 
Society  of  Painters  in  Water-Colours : 337 ; and 
Government,  218 

Soldier,  British,  physical  condition  of,  484 


Somerset  Archmological  Society:  599;  A'illard’s 
Sketch  Book,  78 
Southwark  Waterworks,  783 
Spain : from,  359, 110;  David  Roberts’s  sketches  in, 
811 : see  also  under  “Exhibition” 

Spencer’s  Castle,  153 
Spires,  Shingle  v.  Slate,  768 
Spurgeon’s  chapel,  competition:  see  under  “Com- 
petition ” 

Stables ; and  horses,  724;  fittings  for,  the  question 
of,  767 ; the  farm  and,  805 
Stage  scenery,  822 
Stained  glass,  passim 
Staircases,  stone,  construction  of,  86,  139 
Stairs,  stone,  another  experiment  on,  271 
Statuary  monuments  of  Paris,  802 
Statue  : Grecian,  for  France,  552;  of  Notre  Dame 
de  France,  Puy,  615;  Webster,  at  Boston, 
inauguration  of,  702 

Statues:  colouring,  107,  207,  250;  three,  630 
Steel,  manufacture  of,  422 
Stephenson,  late  Mr.  Robert,  683,  699,  ibid.,  708 
Stephenson  monument,  Newcastle,  599 
Stockw’ell : Pimlico  station  and,  478  ; road  to,  526  ; 
new  college  at,  539 

Stone:  decay  of,  557;  examination  of,  588;  mer- 
chants, caution  to,  414;  preservation  of,  in 
buildings,  29,  41;  stairs,  48,— see  also  “Poly- 
technic ” 

Streams,  decrease  of  our,  459,  494 
Street:  architecture,  London,  360;  lamps,  7,  29, 
459,600;  measures,  455;  railways,  a proposition, 
461;  railways,  see  also  “Tramways” 

Streets  : metropolitan,  modern  ornamentation  of, 
459 ; teachings  of  the,  817 
Strike : in  Bristol, — committal  for  intimidation, 
703;  of  carpenters  at  Dublin,  575, 591,  614 ; of 
gasmen,  526;  of  workmen,  16;  the,  and  lock- 
out, see  “ Nine-hours  Movement  ” 

Strikes  : Mr.  Lindsay  and  Sir  A.  Alison  on,  589 ; 
Social  Science  Association  on,  695;  to  prevent, 
651 ; trades’  unions,  and  wages,  Mr.  Black,  M.  P., 
on, 710 

Suffolk  Institute  of  Archaeology,  684 
Sunbury,  Middlesex,  414 

Surrey  Archaeological  Society,— antiquities  of 
Surrey,  454 

Surrey  County  Lunatic  Asylum  competition,  97 
Surveyors’  actions, — the  landscape  gardener  and 
the  vocalist,  446 

Swindon,  wanted  a letter-box  for,  587 
Symbols,  bird  and  other, — ancient  doctrines  in- 
volved in  them,  38 

TASMANIA,  military  hospitals  in,  247 
Taste,  Wilkinsoii  on,  33 

Taunton  : bazaar  and  line  arts  e.xhibition,  667; 
St.  Mary’s  tower,  430 

Telegraphing,  progress  of,  279  : see  also  “Electro- 
telegraphic” 

Tenants,  important  to,  671 
Tenders,  advertisements  for,  275 
Thames  : and  its  vicinity, — deodorizing,  439  ; the, 
and  the  sewers,  449 ; banks, — quays  to  come, 
465;  condition  of,  380;  embankment,  687; 
mud  banks  of,  484  ‘ 

Theatre  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  design  for,  680,  695 
Theatres:  1,  210;  &c.,  exit  ways  from,  200;  in- 
spection of,  87;  ventilation  of,  623 
Timber,  giant,  78 
Tithe  commutation,  45 
Tolls,  metropolitan,  315 
Tomij  of  a Celtic  chieftain,  343 
Tonbridge  school  chapel,  718 
Tools, see  “ Workmen’s  Tools” 
Tottenham-court-road,  improvement  of,  797 
Tower  at  Holmbush,  Sussex,  708 
Trade  associations  and  friendly  societies,  657,  683 
Trade  societies,  the  rules  of,  693,  797 
Trades’  unions:  815,  831,  846;  Mr.  Black  M P 
on,  710 

Training  college,  Stockwell,  539 
Tramways:  “help  for  helpless,”  494:  see  also 
“ Street  Railways  ” 

Tunnels,  carved,  setting  out,  349 
Turin  prisons  competition,  36 

UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE,  London,  architecture 
at,  475,  717 

VAULTS,  burial,  in  metropolis,  411 
Ventilated  beds,  414 


Ventilator  governor,  648 

Ventilation  : and  new  paint,  475;  and  warming  of 
hospital, — the  Van  Hecke  system,  435;  at 
public  places  of  assembly,  734;  in  wheeled 
vehicles,  34;  of  dwellings,  278;  of  hospitals, 
494;  of  house  drains  and  trapping  of  gullies’ 
67;  of  Institute  of  Architects,  846;  ofschools] 
—committee  of  council,  397,  510 ; of  sowers,  7 • 
of  sewers  and  cesspools,  85 ; of  sraall-pox  hospi’ 
tal,  461 ; of  theatres,  623 
Venice:  Mr.  Ruskin  on,  125;  photographs  from 

146,  170  r fe  F , 

“Venus  guiding  .tineas  and  the  Trojans  to  the 
Latin  shore,”  485 
Verelst,  late  Mr.  816 
Vestibules,  on,  453 
Vestry-hall,  new,  for  Chelsea,  828 
Victoria-bridge  over  St.  Lawrence,  590 
Victoria  docks,  rating  of,  711 
Victoria,  labour  market  in,  65 
Victoria-street,  Westminster,  831 
Villard’s  sketch-book,  78  : see  also  under  “ Books  ” 
Volunteers,  to  aspiring,  249,  284 

WAGES : and  hours  of  artisans  in  Belgium,  613  ; 
important  decision  as  to,  695 ; Mr.  Black,  M.P, 
on,  710  * 

Wakefield,  town  surveyor  for,  813 
Wallace  monument  for  Stirling,  114,  623 
War  appliances,  Armstrong  cannon  and  other 
225 

War-office,  see  with  “ Foreign-office,”  (tc. 

Warming  and  ventilation  of  dwellings,  278 
Waste  substances,  utilization  of,  271 
Water-colour  societies,  277,  327 
Water  : for  London,  781 ; give  ns,  47 
Water-glass  or  ‘^oil  of  flint,”  and  its  applications 
411,  484,  664 

Water  supply,  London  and  Paris,  13 
^^^‘iterworks  : 667 ; Cork  city,  588;  Glasgow  new, 
701 ; Government,  Trafalgar  - square,  780  • 
Southwark,  783  ’ 

Watt,  propo.sed  tower  in  honour  of,  79 
Weather  and  its  warnings,  476 
Webster  statue,  Boston,  702 
Wedgwood  testimonial,  98 
Weights  and  measures,  decimal  system  of,  686 
Well-boring,  843 
Wellington  College,  55 
Wesleyan  Chapels,  670,  etpassim 
Westminster  Abbey : Chapter-house,  723 ; fune- 
rals in, — Robert  Stephenson,  788 ; gleanings 
from,  834,  850 ; Saxon  architecture  in,  856 
Westminster-bridge,  new,  progress  of  the  works 
213,  370,  647,  695 

Westminster  Palace : clock  bungle,  475 ; clock 
and  hells,— Big  Ben,  532,  574,  638 ; bell  No.  2, 
end  of,  668,  683,  702 ; hell, — a soliloquy,  719 ; 
clock,  winding  of  by  tide,  768 
Westminster  Palace  Hotel,  fatal  fall  of  scaffolding 
at,  348,  366,  381,  398  ° 

Wicken  Bonant,  652 

Window : disfigurements  through  the,  14 ; the 
Thornton,  St.  Nicholas’s,  Newcastle,  509 
Wind.sor : sewerage,  cesspools,  and  ventilation, 
85 ; epidemics  and  sanitary  arrangements,  148 
Wood,  protection  of  from  fire,  477 
Woolwich,  proposed  garrison  hospital  at,  587 
Worcester  Architectural  Society,  664 
Workhouses,  metropolitan,  mortality  in,  174 
Workhouses,  our,  340 
Working  classes,  floriculture  among,  780 
Working  men,  address  to,  795 
Workmen : condition  of,  513 ; and  masters,  727 : 
see  also  “Masters;”  in  Winter,  798 ; mechani- 
cal, what  should  they  he  taught,  389 
Workmen’s : Institute  and  Benefit  Club,  711, 798, 
820;  library,  605;  questions, — “ Something  to 
drink,”  623 

Workmen’s  tools:  insurance  of  from  fire,  631, 
686  ; Friendly  Societies  and,  703  : see  also 
“ Strike  ” 

Works  abroad,  138 

Wren : and  his  churches,  22;  and  St.  Paul’s,  340; 

on  architecture  and  genius  of,  453 
Wroxeter,  excavations  at,  372,  517 

YORK  CATHEDRAL  : the  alleged  architectural 
mutilation  of,  407,  437 ; sold  for  grottos,  302 ; 
restorations  at,  743 
York,  Walmgate  bar,  310 


LIST  OF  ILLUSTRATIONS, 


AI.L  SAINTS’  CHURCH,  Margaret-btrect,  Regent-street, 
377 ; Rercdos,  4*3 

All  Soils’  Church,  Halifax,  Yorksliire,  729 
Arch  of  Nero,  737 

Arch,  Victoria,  Peel  Park,  Salford,— Mr.  Thomas  broom 
Barker.  Architect,  793 

Architectural  Details  in  Jerusalem  mid  Nazareth,  74i.  /p2 
Architectural  Union  Comyaitj",  Premises  of,  Conduit- 
street,  London ; Galleries  and  First-floor,  188 ; Interior 
View  of  Galleries,  189 

Ashlui’s-place,  Dniry-lane.— a London  Dairy  in  1859,  545 
Assize  Courts.  Manchester,— Plan  of  selected  Design.  296 
Assize  Courts,  Maiichester, — Plan  of  Design  to  which  third 
Premium  was  awarded,— Mr.  Robinson,  Architect,  328 
Assize  Courts,  Manchester,— selected  Design,— Mr.  Water- 
house,  Architect,  329 


for  Horticultural  Society.— Mr.  Sydney  Sroirke,  Archi- 
tect : Superintending  Committee  for  Preparing  Plans, 
Mr.  Cole.  Mr.  R.  Redgrave,  and  Captain  Fowke,  457 
Exeter  College  Chapel,  Oxford,  -ill 


BANK  of  Scotland  (Royalj,— Telling-room,  — Messrs. 

Peddie  and  Kim, ear.  Architects,  315 
Baptist  College,  Northern,  03  ; Ground  Plan,  62 
Barnston  Memorial,  760 

Bas  Relief  in  Briti.sh  Museum,  Townley  Collection,  73/ 
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Berlin,  new  Cathedral,  50.5 ; Plan,  501 
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mises, 425 

Bridge,  Victoria  Station  and  Pimlico  Railway,  over  the 
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Construction,  508 

Bridge,  Westminster,  new,  Details  of  Construction, — 
Page,  Engineer,  dy? 


FIREPROOF  Floors  and  Roofs,  Bonnet’s,  S5 

Flue  Pedestal,  3 

Foreign  Office,  proposed  new,  Design  for, — Front  next  St. 
James’s-  park,  537 ; Plan  of  Ground  Floor  of  same,  536 

Foreign  Office,  proposed  new,  Design  for,— Entrance 
within  the  Quadrangle,  601 

Fountain,  Drinking,  in  the  Recreation  Ground,  Notting- 
ham, 629 

Fountain  (part  of)  at  Witty  Court,  Worcestershire,— de- 
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Fountain  on  Place  des  Quinconces,  Bordeaux, — M.  Au- 
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Fountains.  Drinking,  Designs  for,  521,  585,  7/5,  776;  a 
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Offices  forljfe  Association  of  Scotland  at  Edinburgh,-- 
Mr.  David  Rhind,  Architect,  11 
Offices  for  Ohio  Life  Assurance  Company,  Cincinnati. 

Ohio,— Mr.  J,  K.  Wilson,  Architect,  283 
Offices,  Mutual  Life  Assurance  Society’s,  King-strect, 
Cheapside,— Mr.  John  K.  Hahn,  Architect,  393 
Ohio  Life  Assurance  Co.’s  Building,  Cincinnati,  283 
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I Barry,  Architect,  237 ; Plan  on  level  of  Grand  Tier,  236  ; 

I Longitudinal  Section,  269 

' Ornament,  Conventional,  Construction  of  in  thirteenth 
‘ century,  10 

I Ottawa,  Parliament  Buildings,  808,  809 
I Oxford,  Exeter  College  Chapel,  441 

I Oxford  University  Museum,  253 ; another  View, — part  of 
j same,  252 

Oxford  University  Museum,— Carved  Capitals  and  Corbel 
from  Lower  /vreude,  408 


GALLERIES  and  First  Floor  of  Premises  of  Architectural 
Union  Company,  Conduit-street,  London,  188 ; Interior 


CAPITALS,  Carved,  from  Lower  Arcade  of  O.xford 
University  Museum,  408 
Carved  Headstones,  824 

Cathedral,  Berlin  new, —Herr  Stiller,  Architect,  505; 

Plan,  showing  adjoining  Buildings,  504 
Cathedral,  Chartres,  France,  713;  Section.  Plan,  and 
Details,  712 

Cathedral,  Durham,— Central  Tower  restored,  8.57 
Cemetery  Chapel  and  Lodge,  Basingstoke, — .Messrs. 

Poutton  and  Woodman,  Architects,  76I 
Cesspool  Mysteries,  23 

Chapel,  Congregational,  and  Schools,  Eccles,— Messrs. 

Poulton  & Woodman,  Architects,  821  ; Interior,  821 
Chapel,  Exeter  College,  Oxford,— Mr.  G.G.  Scott,  Archi- 
tect, 441 

Chapel,  Mr.  Spurgeon’s,  Design  for,  selected  by  the  Com- 
petitors,—Mr.  E.  C.  Robins.  Architect.  2(i5 
Chapel,  Mr.  Spurgeon’s,  Design  lor,  selected  for  Execution 
by  the  Committee,-  Mr.  W.  \V.  Pocock,  Architect,  221 
Plan  of  accepted  Design  for  Same,  220 
Chapel,  New  Independent,  Bridport,— Messrs.  Poulton  & 
Woodman,  Architects,  361) 

Charcoal  Deodorizers,  — Diagmm  to  Aiticle  on  Sewer 
Ventilation,  “ 

Chartres  Cathedral,  France,  713 ; Section,  Plan,  and 
Details,  712 

Chelsea  Mud-bank,  46S 
Church,  All  Saints,  Margaret-street.  Regent-street,  — 
Mr.  Butterfield,  /Vrthitcct,  377  ; Reredos.  473 
Church,  All  Souls’  Halifax.— Mr.  G.G.  Scott,  Architect.  729 
Church,  " Catholic  and  Apostolic,”  Gordon-sriuare. 

London,— Messrs.  R.  Brandon  & Ritchie,  Architects,  409 
Church  on  I-ake  Huron,  Canada, — Mr.  T.  C.  Surby,  Archi- 
tect, 825 

Church,  St.  Gallen's,  Switzerland,  A.D.,  820,840 
Church,  St.  James’s,  Gerrard’s-cross,— Mr.  Titc,  .Archi- 
tect, 6i7 

Church,  St.  Luke’s,  Holloway,  Middlesex,— Mr.  Charles 
Lee,  .\ichitect,  489 

Church,  St.  Paul’s,  and  National  Schools,  ClerkenwcU,— 
Mr.  W.  P.  Griffith,  Architect,  677 
Church,  St.  Simon’s,  UpperChelsea,— Mr.  Joseph  Peacock, 
Architect,  6S3 

Church,  St.  Thomas’s,  Wells,— Mr.  S.  S.  Teulon,  Archi- 
tect,  841 

College,  Northern  Baptist,  Rawdeii,— Mr.  II.  J.  Pauli, 
/Architect,  63  ; Ground  Plan,  62 
Concert-room  in  Design  for  Theatre  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  696 
see  also  “Theatre” 

Corbel  from  Lower  Arcade  of  O.xford  Museum,  408 
Courts,  Assize,  see  “Assize  Courts" 

Court-yard,  Newgate, — Condemned-cell,  127 
Covenl  Garden  Opera-house,  237 ; Plan  on  Level  of 
Grand  Tier,  236 ; Longitudinal  Section,  269 
Cremome,  Thames  at,  465 


DEODORIZERS,  Charcoal,  7 

Deptford  and  the  Thames,— Garden  Adjuncts,— Margin 
of  Dirty  Water, — Whitewashing  the  Thames,  440 
Domestic  Architecture,  Mediieval,— Fifteenth  and  Six- 
teenth Centuries  ;—lAyer  Marney,  E.ssex;  House  at 
Wingham,  Kent ; Norriugton  House,  Wiltshire ; George 
Inn,  Glastonbury,  745 

Domestic  Architecture,  Modern,- Doorway,  Paris,  87 
Dover,  proposed;  Harbour  of  Refuge,  in  course  of  Con- 
struction, 297;  construction  of  the  Pier,  ai3 
Drawings,  Ancient,— an  Elevation, — Church  of  St.  Gallcn, 
Switzerland,  640 

Drinking-fountain,  Mural.  Sketch  for,  26 
Drinking-fountain,  Mural,  selected  by  the  Free  Drinkiug- 
fountains  Association,  520 

Drinking-fountain  in  the  Recreation  Grounds,  Notting- 
ham, 629 

Drinking-fountains,  Designs  for,— Selected  by  the  Metro- 
politan Free  Drinking-fountains  Association,  521 
Drinking-fountains,  Designs  for,— Mr.  Henry  Godwin, 
Architect,  585 

Drinking-founlams,  Designs  for,— Mr.  Henry  Godwin, 
Architect,  775 

Drinking-fountains,  — Designed  by  Mr.  Appleton,  Mr. 

W.  G.  Smith,  Mr.  Benest,  and  others,  776 
Drury  lane,  Ashlin’s-place,  5t5 
Durham  Cathedral, — Central  Tower  Restored,  S.A" 


EAST-IXDIA  House,  Old,  609 

Estate  of  Exhibition  (of  'SO  Commissioners  at  South 
Kensington,  View  of,  as  proposed  to  be  laid  out,  partly 


Gate  Pediment,  wrought  Iron,  at  Brompton  Mu.<enm,  154 

George  Inn,  Glastonbury,  "45 

Gerrard’s  Cross,  St.  James’s,  617 

Girders.  Wood,  new  Mode  of  Trussing,  26.5 

Gordon-square  Church  ("  Catholic  and  Apostolic  409 

Government  Office,  see  “ Office,  Foreign” 

Graveyard  Sculpture,  Modern,  824 

Grille,  Wrought  Iron,  at  Brompton  Museum,  154 


HALL  of  the  Hospital  at  /Angers,  A.D.  1154-1184,  201 
Harbour,  Holyhead,  with  the  Breakwater,— Map  show- 
ing__the  late  Mr.  J.  M.  Rendel,  Engineer,  456 
Harbour,  Hnlyhead,  completion  of,  with  Plan  for  Packet 
Pier,- Mr.  J.  Hawkshaw,  Engineer,— Map  showing, 456 
Harbour  of  Refuge,  proposed,  at  Dover,  in  course  of  con- 
struction,—Messrs.  Walker  & Burges,  Eogincers,  297 ; 
construction  o!  the  Pier,  313 
Hiiiderton,  Cheshire,  43 ; Ground  Plan,  42 
Holy  Catholic  and  Apostolic  ” Church,  Gordon-square, 
London, 409 

Holyhead  Harbour,  Roadstead,  Pier,  &c..  Map  of,  150 
Homes  of  the  Poor,  Sketches  to  illustrate  Article  on.  5 1 
Horticultural  Gardens,  proposed,  at  South  Kenjington, 
View  showing,  457 
Hospital  at  Angers,  Hall  of,  201 
Hospital  of  Lariboisiere,  Paris,- 612  beds,  42i 
House  at  Wingham,  Kent,  745 

House  in  Avenue-road,  Regent’s-park,  — M.  Hector 
llorcau.  Architect,  153 

House  of  a Painter,— Cite  Malesherbcs,  Paris, — M.  Jal, 
Architect,— .M.  Jollivet,  Painter,  1I5 
House,  Speaker’s,  Westminster  Palace, — Sir  Chailes 
Barry,  Architect,  95 

House-doorway,  Paris,— M.  Clerget,  Architect,  8" 

Houses,  Timber,  on  old  London  Bridge,  268 
Huiigerford-bridge,  Thames  at,  465 

Hypocaust,  Ancient  Roman,  in  Lower  Thames-street,  389 


PAINTED  Glass  Works,  Eudell-street,  36l 
Palis;  Doorway, — modern,  domestic,  87;  Hospital  of 
Lariboisiere,  424 ; House  of  a Painter  Cite,  Malesherbes, 
115  ; Private  Residence  of  Prince  Napoleon,  619.— View 
in  the  Atrium  of  same,  6i3;  Shop-Jront  on  Boulevart 
de  Strasbourg,  282 : Stoup  in  Ouuch  of  St.  Merri,  23  y 
Tomb  of  LepDre  and  Hittorff  Families,  *3 
Parliament  Buildings,  Ottawa,  Canada  West,— Northern 
View,  River  front,— Messrs.  Fuller  & Jones,  Architects, 
809  ; Plan  of  upper  Part  of  Library,  808 
Peel  Park,  Salford.  Victoria  Arch  at,  793 
Pimlico  Railwav  Bridge,  569;  Detail-,  568 
Porch,  South,  of  St.  Mary’s  Redcliff,  Bristol,— Mr.  God-- 
win,  Architert, — William  Rice,  Carver,  665 
Premises  of  Architectural  Union  Company,  Conduit- street. . 
lyOndon;  Galleries  and  First  Floor,  188;  Interior  A iew 
of  Galleries,  189 

Prince  Napoleon,  Private  Residence  of,  at  Paris,  619; 

View  in  the  Atrium  of  Same,  648 
Pulpit  in  the  Chapel  at  Blenheim,— Mr.  S.  S.  Teulon, 
Architect,  312 


INDEPENDENT  CHAPEL,  Bridport.  360 
Ironwork,  Wrought,  iii  Brompton  Museum, — Gate  Pedi- 
ment,—Grille,  154 


JERUSALEM,  Architectural  Details  in,  rH,  79^ 


LAMPS,  our  .Street,  the  Art  of,  60O 
LarihoisiOre,  Hospital,  Paris,  424 
Layer  Mamey,  Essex,  7-15 
Leaning-stick,— Standing  in  Church,  485 
Leeds  Townhall,  principal  Entrance,  27 
Library  of  Parliament  Buildings,  Ottawa.  Canada,  808 
Library  (The),  Formation  and  Arrangement  of,  P'our 
Sketches,  167 

Life  Assocuation  of  Scotland,  Edinburgh,  1 1 
London,  Bits  of,—  Court-yard,  Newgate,  Condemned  Cell, 
127;  Bits  of  Old,— Bedcross-strect.  Cripplegatc,— Win- 
chester-street,  London-wall, — Timber  Houses  on  Old 
Londou-bridge,  268;  Dairy,  1859,  — Ashlin’s-placc, 
Drury-lane,  545  ; Deptford  anil  the  Thames,  410;  Old 
Roman,— Remains  in  Lower  Thames-street,— Hypo- 
caust,—Wall,  389;  Street  Acliitecturc.—JTont  in  Little 
Britain,  632  ; Thames  at  Hungerford  and  Cremome,— 
Chel>ea  Mud  Bank,  465;  Wooden,— in  Whitechapel,— 
the  Old  East-lndia  House,  609 
London,  Tomb  of,  82i 


MANCHESTERAssizcCourts.proposcd,— PI  an  of  Selected 
Design,  296 

Manchester  Assize  Courts, — Plan  of  Design  to  which 
Third  Premium  was  .awarded,  328 
Manchester  Assize  Courts,— Selected  Design,  329  ■ 

Mansion,  Ilinderton,  Cheshire,— Mr.  A.  Waterhouse,  ' 
Architect,  43  ; Ground  Plan,  42 
Mansion  of  Prince  Napoleon,  at  Pai-is,— M.  Knrmant,  , 
Architect,  619 ; View  in  the  Atrium  of  Same,  648  ^ 

Mansion,  Old  Connaught,  near  Bray,  County  Wicklow; — 1 
Messrs.  Lanyon  and  Lynn,  /Architects,  175;  Plan  ofj 
Ground  Floor,  174 

Map  of  Holyheail  Harbour,  Packet  Pier,  Ac.,  4, '.6 
Margaret-street  Church,  Regent-street,  377,  473  | 

Mediaeval  Domestic  /Architecture,  745 
Memorial  Tower,  proposed,  in  honour  of  Watt,  at 
Greenock,  79 

Museum,  Oxford  University,— Messrs.  Deane  & Wood-  ‘ 
ward,  Architects;  Another  View,— port  of  Same,  232; 
Carved  Capitals  and  Corbel  from  lower  Arcade,  408 
Mutual  Life  Assurance  Society’s  Office,  King-street, 
Cheapside,  393 


NAZARETH,  Architectural  Details  in,  744,  792 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  Ancient  Room  in  Castle  of,  581 
Norrington  House,  Wiltshire,  745 


VENTILATION  of  .Sewers,— Charcoal  Deodorizers,  7 
Victoria  Arch,  Peel-park,  Salford,  793 
Victoria  Station  and  Pimlico  Railway  Bridge  over  the 
Thame.s,  569  = Details  0/  Construction,  568 
Viltagcin  Essex,— Sweetening  the  Country  Air,  488 


OFFICE,  Foreign,  proposed  new.  Design  fi-r,—  Front  next 
St.  James's-park, — Mr.  G.  G.  Scott,  Archiicct,  537: 
Plan  ot  Ground-floor,  336;  Entrance  within  the  Quad- 
rangle, 6ul 


WALL,  ancient  Roman,  in  Lower  Thames-street,  389 
Watt,  proposed  Memorial  Tower  to,  at  Greenock,  79 
Westminster  Abbey,— Saxon  Remains  in,  856 
Winchester-street,  London-wall,  268 
Wood  girders,  new  Method  of  Trussing,  265 
Wooden  London,- in  Whitechapel, — the  Old  East-lndia 
House,  609 


REDCROSS-STREET.  Cripplcgate,  London,  268 
Rercdos,  Church  of  All  Saints,  Margaret-street,  Loudon,— 
Decorations  by  Mr.  R.  W.  Dyce,  473 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  Design  for  Theatre  in,  681;  Concert- 
room,  69G 

Roman  Remains  in  Lower  Thames-street,  London, — 
Hypocaust,— Fragments  of,  — Ancient  Wall,  389 
Roofs,  Fireproof,  55 

Room,  Ancient,  in  Castle  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  584 
Royal  Italian  Opera-house,  Covent-garden,  237  ; Blan  on 
Level  of  Grand  Tier,  236 ; Longitudinal  Section,  269 


ST.  GALLEN,  Church  of,  Switzerland,  A.D.  820,  840 
St.  Mary’s  Redcliff,  South  Porch  of,  fioS 
Saxon  Architecture  in  Westminster  Abbey,  856 
Schools,  Congregational,  Eccles, -Messrs.  Poulton  & 
Woodman,  Architects,  821 

Schools,  Naticnal,  Clcrkenwell,  — Mr.  \V.  P.  Griffith, 
Architect,  6/7 

Sculpture,  Modern  Graveyard,  821 

Sculpture,  Twelfth  Century,  Architectural  Museum. 
Brompton,  376 

Shop-front  on  Boulevart  de  Strasbourg,  Pnri«,  282 

Shoring,  new  Mode  of,  311 

Speaker’s  House,  Westminster  Palace,  95 

Stable,  Design  for,— Mr.  W.  Crossland,  Architect,  721 

Standing  in  Church, —a  Leaning-stick,  485 

Stoup  in  Church  of  St.  Merri,  Paris,  23 

Street  Architecture,— Front  in  Little  Britain, — Messrs  . 

John  Young  and  Son,  Architects,  632 
Street  Architecture  in  Birmingham,  — Messrs.  Hyam's 
Premises,— Mr.  J.  J.  Bateman,  Architect,  425 
Street  Architecture,— Painted  Glass-works,  EnileU-street, . 

London,— Mr.  Withers,  Architect,  36! 

Street  l-amps,  our,  the  Art  oi,  600 

Sweetening  the  Country  Air,— a Village  in  Essex,  4S3 


TABERNACLE,  Mr.  Spurgeon’s,  Design  for,  selected  by 
the  Competitors,  205 

Tabernacle,  Mr.  Spurgeon’s,  Design  for  selected  fur 
execution  by  the  Committee,  221 ; Plan  of  accepted- 
Design  for  Same,  220 
Tabernacle  of  Cybelc.  "37 

Telegraphing,  Diagrams  Illustrating  Article  on,  279 
Telling-room  of  Royal  Bank  of  Scotland,  Edinburgh,  345‘ 
Thames,  the,  at  Hungerford  and  Cremome,— Chelsea  Mud-- 
bauk, 465 

Thames,  the, — Whitewashing,  440 

Theatre  in  Rin  de  Janeiro,  Design  for,  to  which  sccoiirt’ 
premium  was  awarded, — Messrs.  Green  & De  Ville, 
Architects,  681  ; Sketch  Plan,  680;  Concert-room,  696 
Timber  Houses  on  Old  London-bridge,  268 
Tomb  of  the  Lepere  and  HittortT  Families  in  Northern  > 
Cemetery,  Paris,— M.  Hittorff,  Architect,  "9 
Tombs  of  Bunyan,  Hume,  Hood,  Hogarth,  R.  Smirkc. 
and  Loudon,  824 

Tower,  central,  of  Durham  Cathedral,  restored,  857 
Tower,  proposed  Memorial,  in  honour  of  Watt,  at 
Greenock, — designed  by  Mr.  David  McIntosh,  79 
Town-hall,  Leeds,  Principal  Entrance, —Mr.  Cuthbert 
Brodrick,  -Architect,  27 


Our  Last  Volume. — Theatres. — Driahimj 
Fountains. 

N the  volume  we  com- 
pleted last  week,  beside, s 
inquiry  into  the  present 
condition  of  architecture 
amongst  us,  sanitary  in- 
vestigations, the  drainage 
question,  the  condition  of 
our  barracks,  the  modern 
architecture  of  France, 
and  a running  exposition 
of  new  processes  and  ma- 
terials important  to  all 
engaged  in  building  operar 
tionsor  interested  in  them, 
it  will  be  found  that  the 
arrangements  of  Hospitals 
and  Theatres,  the  defects 
known  to  exist  in  tliose 
we  have,  and  theimprove- 
nients  required  in  such  as 
may  be  hereafter  budt,  have 
been  treated  of  at  more  than 
ordinary  length,  thougli  not 
by  any  means  for  the  first 
time.  In  respect  of  both  we 
have  reason  to  believe  that 
these  endeavours  have  not 
been  without  advantage  to 
the  public,  and  will  continue 
to  produce  good  fruit.  Some  curative  establish- 
ments now  in  progress  have  been  designed, 
admittedly,  in  accordance  with' the  opinions  set 
forth  in  these  pages  ; and  there  is  reason  to 
expect,  tlxat  greater  intelligence  will  be  brought 
to  bear  on  the  subject  in  planning  any  future 
hospitals  than  has  exhibited  itself  heretofore  in 
such  structures.  So,  too,  with  theatres,  where 
there  still  remains  so  much  to  be  done  before 
we  .shall  have  an  edifice  perfectly  appropriate, 
safe,  convenient,  and  beautiful.  The  require- 
ments made  in-  our  pages,  particularly  in 
respect  of  staircases  and  approaches,  have  been 
thought  unnecessarily  Large  and  too  stringently 
demanded  : and  now  comes  another  appalling 
catastrophe,  on  the  gallery  staircase  of  the 
Victoria  Theatre,  to  show  their  correctness  and 
to  enforce  the  warning  we  have  given  to  the 
managers  of  other  places  of  assembly.  Every 
reader  has  probably  heard  by  this  time  that  on 
Monday  last — “ Boxing-day — ’’while  the  gallery 
of  the  theatre  in  question  was  filled  with  800 
or  1,000  people  witnessing  a morning  perform- 
ance, a crowd  was  most  improperly  permitted 
to  fill  the  staircase  in  waiting  for  the  evening 
Ijerformance ; that  some  trifling  occurrence, 
whether  it  was  the  ignition  of  fusees  in  the 
pockets  of  a youth  in  the  boxes,  or  an  escape  of 
gas  on  the  staircase,  produced  a cry  of  fire  and 
“ a panic  ” (the  old  story) ; that  a rush  to  escape 
was  made  by  those  above,  was  resisted  by  those 
below,  and  that  in  ten  minutes  sixteen  boys 
and  youths_  were  killed,  and  many  more 
injured  for  life  ! In  ten  minutes  ! Just  think 
of  it.  And  imagine  a similar  panic  at  Exeter 
Hall  or  on  the  stairs  of  the  Surrey  Music  Hall, 
although  somewhat  improved  since  we  foretold 
the  sad  accident  which  did  happen  there,  or  in 
half-a-dozen  other  places  that  we  could  readily 
name,  and  see  what  would  be  the  result.  The 
staircase  at  the  Victoria  runs  up  the  sides  of  a 
large  shaft  in  easy  flights  roimd  a small  well-hole. 
The  stairs  are  apparently  about  5 feet  9 inches 


wide,  have  a strong  wooden  bulustrading 
and  an  iron  hand-rail  against  the  wall.  It 
stilted  that  on  such  occasions,  way  of  egress  for 
the  audience  already  in  the  house  is  afforded  by 
means  of  a .staircase  to  the  boxes,  but  it  ought 
to  be  perfectly  well  knoivn  by  tliis  time  to  all 
connected  with  public  buildings,  that  it  is  only 
those  appliances  which  are  in  constant  use  that 
can  be  reckojied  on  in  such  emergencies. 

It  seems  that  the  Examiner  of  Plays,  under 
the  Lord  Chamberlain,  is  also  Inspector  of 
Theatres,  and  makes  official  examinations  of 
such  buildings.  It  is  time  that  he  took  to 
his  assishmee  some  competent  architect,  and 
enforced,  if  he  Iwve  the  power,  some  improve- 
ment in  a matter  on  which  so  much  depends. 
A proper  inspection,  indeed,  ought  to  be  made 
compulsory  under  an  Act  of  Parliament,  which 
should  contain  clauses  requiring  entrances  and 
accesse.s  of  proper  form,  and  of  size  propor- 
tioned to  the  number  of  persons  who  may  be 
expected  to  congregate. 

In  the  public  buildings  of  many  provincial 
towns  the  danger  referred  to  exists  ; and  we 
have  recently  received  statements  to  the  effect 
that  the  restricted  means  for  entrance  and 
egress  in  the  two  public  halls  in  Edinburgh 
render  the  occurrence  of  accident  there  more 
than  likely. 

The  positively  best  arrangement  of  staircases 
for  the  use  of  large  numbers  of  persons,  liable 
to  panic  and  dependent  on  the  behaviour  of 
others,  lias  yet  to  be  determined  on.  We  have 
asked  for,  at  all  events,  a larger  number  of 
them,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  persons 
accommodated,  than  are  now  provided ; in 
short  flights,  not  too  wide,  with  good  landings, 
no  winders,  and  a handrail  on  both  sides. 

Even  where  the  provisions  are  not  in  them- 
selves bad,  want  of  thought  is  oftener  seen  to 
prevail  and  produce  evil  results  than  might  be 
expected  from  men  long  connected  with  places 
of  public  amusement.  On  the  first  night  that 
“Satanolla”  was  performed  at  Coventr-garden 
Theatre,  a fortnight  ago,  the  visitors  to  tlic  pit, 
who  had  congregated  under  the  portico  to 
the  number  of  several  hundreds  before  the 
time  for  opening,  were  admitted  by  one 
.small  door  onl^',  although  there  were  seve- 
ral available,  and  the  crowd  swayed  back- 
wards and  forwards,  as  the  prcs.sure  to  the 
right  or  left  of  the  opening  was  greater,  to 
the  serious  inconvenience  of  those  composing 
it,  many  of  whom,  doubtless,  determined  on 
never  risking  a repetition  of  it.  A few  barriers, 
so  as  to  form  a narrow  queue,  would  prevent  all 
this,  and  Mr.  Harrison  has  sliown  himself  on 
another  occasion  so  alive  to  the  value  of  good 
means  of  entrance  and  exit,  that  probably,  if 
the  same  course  be  still  pursued,  this  intimation 
will  suffice  to  lead  him  to  improve  upon  it.  At 
the  French  theatres,  vast  numbers  of  eager 
visitors  are  admitted  without  any  inconvenience 
but  that  of  waiting  ; and  why  should  it  not  be 
so  here  ? 

At  the  opening  of  the  new  Adelphi  Theatre, 
on  Monday  evening  last,  gi-eat  confusion  and 
difficulty  were  caused  simply  by  tlie  omission 
of  a 'dividing  barrier  down  to  the  footpath,  to  , 
separate  the  unfortunately  restricted  approach  i 
to  the  boxes  and  stalls  from  that  to  the  pit. 
The  result  was,  that  those  who  desired  to  get 
to  the  latter  choked  up  the  lobby  ; and  there 
was  a long  string  of  carriages  stretching  away 
towards  Charing-cross,  and  filled  with  those 


who  were  provided  with  tickets,  but  who  were 
unable  to  obtain  admission  before  a clearance 
was  effected.  In  tlie  arrangement  of  accesses 
to  public  buildings,  and  mode.s  of  admission 
and  egress,  provision  should  always  be  made  to 
meet  the  worst  possible  case. 

Under  the  present  Building  Act  the  district 
surveyors  have  considerable  power  over  the 
plans  of  public  buildings,  and  should  u.se  it  ; 
although,  considering  the  way  in  which  they 
are  often  thwarted  by  the  police  magistrates, 
it  is  not  surprising  if  they  avoid  making  any 
requirement  that  is  not  clearly  called  for  by  the 
Act.  An  example  of  the  way  in  which  they 
are  positively  prevented  from  performing  their 
duties  will  be  found  in  our  present  number. 
Another  instance  of  the  difficulties  thrown  in 
their  way  occurs  to  us.  Not  long  ago  a district 
surveyor  summoned  a builder  to  the  Clerkenwell 
Police  Court,  and,  acting  with  a recollection  of 
what  had  occurred  tliere  on  a former  occasion,  ho  ' 
took  a summons  for  each  house,  for  which,  by  the 
way  (eight  at  2s.  each),  as  the  builder  ultimately 
failed,  the  district  surveyor  had  to  pay,  besides 
losing  his  debt  in  spite  of  the  magistrate’s  order. 
But,  when  the  case  came  on  for  hearing,  the 
magistrate  expressed  surprise  that  the  whole 
had  not  been  included  in  one  summons,  and 
intimated  that  expense  had  been  incurred  un- 
necessarily. On  the  next  occasion,  therefore, 
a fortnight  or  so  ago,  when  the  same  district 
surveyor  had  occasion  to  summon  some  builders 
for  similar  fees  at  the  same  Police  Court,  he 
gladly  availed  himself  of  the  ob.seiwations  that 
had  been  made  ; and,  where  several  houses  built 
by  the  same  man  at  the  same  time  came  together, 
he  included  them  in  one  summons.  But  another 
magistrate  sitting  when  the  cases  were  heard, 
the  result  was,  that  he  positively  refused  to 
issue  his  order  for  more  than  one  house  in  each 
case  (notwithstanding  the  builders  had  no  objec- 
tion to  make  to  the  claim  excepting  asserted 
inability  to  pay  at  the  time),  though  he  offered 
to  adjourn  them,  the  surveyor’s  time  being  ap- 
parently thought  ol  no  value,  in  order  that  the 
other  magistrate  might  adjudicate  differently, 
if  he  chose.  It  is  quite  time  that  the  district 
surveyors  had  another  tribunal  to  look  to,  ami 
the  reports  of  decisions  under  the  Building  Act, 
which  we  shall  continue  to  give  (several  will 
be  found  in  our  present  number)  will  probably 
lead  to  this  one  of  these  days. 

In  addition  to  the  few  more  salient  subjects 
to  which  we  have  already  referred,  we  have 
sought  to  urge  forward  the  Street  Fountain 
movement,  as  well  because  the  erection  of  such 
conveniences  may  be  made  to  afford  architects 
tlie  opportunity  of  adorning  our  highways,  as 
because  of  the  want  they  supply,  and  that 
they  lessen  the  attraction  of  the  beer-house  and 
di'ain-shoi).  Up  to  the  present  time  very  little 
variety  or  skill  has  been  shown  in  those  setup. 
The  utmost  that  can  be  said  of  the  best  of  them 
is  that  they  are  not  offensive.  AVe  shall  endea- 
vour to  aid  in  improviug’thcm.  Mr.  Guruey,  as 
we  have  already  mentioned,  has  munificently 
determined  on  setting  up  four  fountains  at  his 
own  expense,  including  one  against  the  wall 
of  St.  Andrew’s  Churchyard,  Holborn  (a  bad 
place,  as  it  will  deter  many  from  drinking 
the  water),  and  one  in  a central  position  at  the 
Circus,  in  Piccadilly,  surmounted  by  a lamp. 
The  latter  will  be  oi  metal,  the  ■ former 
of  polished  granite,  and  white  marble.  It 
•"■'ffit  seem  ungracious  if  we  commented 
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on  designs  in  embryo  confidentially  sub- 
mitted to  us.  We'  must,  however,  go  so 
far  as  to  remind  Mr.  Wakefield  and  others 
who  are  kindly  aiding  Mr.  Gurney  to  carry  out 
his  views,  that  these  fountains,  once  put  up, 
wiU,  without  doubt,  remain  during  the  whole 
of  their  lives,  to  say  nothing  of  posterity, 
either  to  delight  or  pain  them,  and  will  exer- 
cise an  influence,  for  good  or  evil,  on  the  taste 
of  large  numbers  of  persons, — and  they  will 
then,  perhaps,  see  that  a little  further  advice 
as  to  design  may  be  useful.  Mr.  Gurney  has 
also  headed  a subscription  to  place  a fountain 
in  the  Royal  Exchange.  It  is  proposed  that  this 
should  take  the  shape  of  a female  figure.  In 
all  these  the  water  (filtered)  will  run  con- 
tinuously in  a small  stream.  The  cups  are  to 
be  of  thick  glass,  or  of  iron,  enamelled. 


AN  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  WHOLE  SCHEME 
OF  METROPOLITAN  MAIN  DRAINAGE. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  all  our  readers 
should  be  exactly  informed  as  to  the  details,  or 
even  the  plan,  of  the  works  to  be  undertaken  for 
the  drainage  of  London,  though  it  may  be  known 
from  piirticulars  we  have  given,  that  main  sewers 
on  each  side  of  the  Thames,  at  various  levels,  will 
run  parallel,  so  to  speak,  with  the  course  of  the 
river,  and  then  converge  in  either  case  into 
one  outfall-channel,  which  will  he  continued  to 
Barking  Creek  at  the  north,  and  to  near  Cross- 
ness-point, in  Erith  marshes,  on  Halfway  Reach, 
somewhat  lower  dovni,  for  the  south, — that  the 
object  in  planning  those  sewers  is  both  that  sewage 
may  he  intercepted,  so  as  not  to  pollute  the  river 
within  the  thickly-populated  district,  and  that  the 
rain-fall  from  the  upland  districts  he  prevented 
from  flooding  the  low-levels  and  dwellings  there 
situated ; that,  moreover,  to  get  the  low-level 
sewage  into  the  main  outfall-cliannels,  recourse 
must  be  had  to  pumping ; as  well  as  that  storage 
in  reservoirs  at  the  points  of  outfall  during  certain 
hours  is  essential  in  the  scheme;  that  some  process 
for  “deodorizing”  will  he  applied  at  the  outfalls 
occasionally  or  ns  required;  that  the  sewage  of  the 
“ western  division  ” (including  Hammersmith, 
Fulham,  part  of  Chelsea,  and  the  land  bordering 
the  West  London  Railway),  like  that  of  Shadwell, 
the  Isle  of  Dogs,  and  the  district  of  the  Victoria 
Docks,  is  to  pass  into  the  Thames,  for  the  present 
at  least,  but  deodorized,  probably;  and  tliat  whilst 
the  new  sewers  are  designed  to  divert  the  whole 
of  the  tributaries  of  the  Thames  within  the  metro- 
politan district,  to  a lower  point  as  mentioned,  the 
system  requires  the  provision  of  certain  outlets  to 
the  Thames  and  the  Lea  for  occasional  emer- 
gencies on  days  of  excessive  rain.  But  ns  regards 
the  routes  of  the  sewers,  as  well  as  the  structural 
details,  precise  information  has  not  been  available. 
Wlien  we  noticed  the  Report  to  the  ^letropolitan 
Board  of  Works,*  which  it  seems  is  to  be  acted  upon, 
there  were  no  plans  attached ; and  our  recent  parti- 
culars of  the  northern  high-level  sewerf  were  com- 
piled under  disadv-antages  of  which  doubtless  the 
article  itself  disclosed  evidence,  so  far  as  regarded 
the  elaborate  coiitrivnncesat  thepen-stockandover- 
flow  chambers  and  storm-outfalls.  These  omissions 
we  can  snpiily  now  or  shortly : the  information  as 
to  the  general  character  of  the  whole  of  the  in- 
tended works  of  metropolitan  main  drainage,  we 
proceed  to  give  by  way  of  preface  to  the  notices 
severally  of  those  portions  of  the  work  on  both 
sides  of  the  Thames  forming  the  eleven  contracts, 
as  intended;  uhich  notices,  the  commencement 
during  the  present  year  of  all  or  nearly  all  of  such 
j)ortions,  will  rofiuire  us  to  furnish,  and  which  thus, 
we  hope,  each  will  he  imderstood,  as  to  their  larger 
relations.  The  tenders  for  the  first  portiou  of  the 
works  as  received,  will  he  found  under  the  usual 
heading.  It  seems  that  the  sixteen  tenders  for 
the  hi^i-lcvel  sewer  ranged  from  270,000/.  down- 
wards to  152,450/.;  whilst  the  rough  estimate 
previous  to  the  completion  of  the  detailed  draw- 
ings, but  “including  land,  compensation,  and  a 
variety  of  contingent  items,”  was  150,000/.  The 
rough  estimate  for  the  whole  sewerage  of  London 
was  2,131,000/. 

Endeavouring,  then,  to  comprehend  the  general 
scheme  of  metropolitan  main  drainage,  and  leaving 
the  “western  division,”  and  the  exceptional  areas 
before  mentioned  without  notice,— further  than 
that  the  first-named  portion,  expected  to  cost 
55,000/.  is  dependant  upon  arrangements  to  he 
made  this  year  as  to  deodorization, — the  intended 
main  sewers  are  divided  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Thames, into  “high-level,”  “ middle-level and 
• low-level  ” sewers,  aiul  on  the  south  side  into 
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“high-level”  and  “low-level”  sewers.  Each  of 
the  “main”  lines,  however,  has  one  branch,  or 
more  than  one.  Thus,  the  “main  low-level 
sewer  ” on  the  south  side,  being  planned  to  run 
south  of  Kennington,  and  along  part  of  the  Old 
Kent-road  to  Deptford,  a “ branch  ” is  required 
for  Bermondsey,  which  last  continues  along  the 
Deptford  Lower-road,  and  might  be  considered  as 
a distinct  main  sewer.  Also,  the  “ M ick-lane 
branch  ” spoken  of  in  our  article  on  the  high-level 
sewerage,  may  be  instanced, — though  we  should 
explain  that  in  that  case,  the  junction  with  the 
storm-outlet  channel  of  the  portion  of  the  system 
about  being  commenced,  is  only  provisional,  and 
that  the  “ branch  ” will  ultimately  be  continued 
by  the  “drop  under  the  invert”  of  that  channel, 
southward,  past  the  Eastern  Counties  Railway 
and  Stratford-le-Bow,  to  a point  near  Bromley- 
bridge,  there  to  fall  into  the  “main  low-level 
sewer.”  The  points  of  convergence  of  the  whole 
system  in  each  case,  are  these  : — on  the  north  side 
a spot  at  Abbey  Mills,  near  Abbey  Creek,  and  the 
Channel  Sea  River  (the  latter  the  most  easterly 
of  the  several  branches  of  the  Lea)  ; and  on  the 
south  side  a spot  by  the  Ravenshourne,  between 
Deptford  and  Greenwich.  About  each  of  these 
points,  also,  will  he  the  station  for  pumping  the 
low-level  sewage  to  the  high-level.  Accurately 
speaking,  perhaps  we  might  say,  there  will  be, 
only  two  lines  converging  at  the  pumping 
station,  north  as  well  as  south  of  the  Thames, 
since,  although,  as  will  he  shortly  explained, 
there  will  be  two  channels  for  the  high  and 
middle  level  sewage,  north  side,  up  to  the 
junction  of  the  low-level  sewer  at  the  pump- 
ing station;  the  middle-level  sewage  will  join 
with  that  of  the  high  level  at  penstock  and 
overflow  chambers  (mentioned  in  our  former 
account)  which  communicate  with  each  other, 
or  are  so  contrived  that  one  sewer  may  afford 
relief  to  the  other.  Tlie  parallel  course  of  the 
two  sewers  to  the  pumping  station,  and  inclusive 
of  the  penstock  and  overflow  chambers  at  the 
commencement  of  that  course,  is  not  much  short 
of  1 mile  600  yards,  the  branches  of  the  Lea 
being  crossed  askew.  On  the  south  side,  the  Ber- 
mondsey Branch  after  running  southward  along 
High-street,  Deptford,  joins  the  main  low-level 
sewer  on  plan  where  the  latter  intersects  High- 
street  at  a point  just  south  of  the  railway,  the  high- 
level  sewer  also  running  there  not  far  distant,  or 
along  the  Now-cross  and  Greenwich  road. 

From  the  point  of  convergence,  already  named 
(near  Abbey  iMills)  on  the  north  side,  the  outfall 
for  the  combined  sewage  has  to  he  continued, 
mainly  above  the  nariu-al  level,  or  in  a con- 
stnicted  embankment.  It  is  therefore  convenient 
in  place  of  one  sewer,  to  continue  three  lines  or 
channels  side  by  side— each  channel  9 feet  in  width 
by  9 feet  in  height— rather  than  to  have  a single 
sewer  equivalent  to  the  three  in  sectional  area. 
By  the  embankment  also,  the  sewage  arrives 
at  the  point  of  outfall,  at  a high  level,  or  one 
by  which  it  can  he  ejected  into  the  reservoir,  or 
tiie  Thames,  as  the  case  may  he,  under  the  most 
favourable  circumstances.  On  the  south  side,  on 
the  contrary,  the  sewer  has  to  be  altogether  below 
the  naturaUevel,  and  therefore  pumping  must  be 
resorted  to  at  the  reservoir  and  outlet  into  the 
Thames.  This  pumping  for  the  whole  sewage  of 
the  south  side,  is  additional  to  the  pumping  at  the 
Ravenshourne,  so  far  as  the  low-level  sewage  is 
concerned.  The  last  raising  would  amount  to 
25  feet.  The  sewer,  however,  being  below  the 
e.xisting  ground,  and  being  required  for  a 
smaller  volume  of  water  than  that  of  the 
north  side,  is  designed  to  he  but  11  feet  6 
inches  in  diameter.  The  total  length  of  the 
outfall-sewers  respectively  is  on  the  north  side, 
from  the  crossing  of  the  North  Loudon  Railway 
to  Barking-creek,  five  miles  and  three  quarters,  of 
wliich  distance  the  portion  in  two  channels  may  be 
considered  as  one  mile  and  a third,  the  three 
lines  from  the  pumping  station  being  the 
remainder  of  the  length;  whilst,  on  the  south 
side,  the  distance  from  the  point  of  con- 
vergence seems  to  he  seven  miles  and  a half. 
The  inclination  intended  in  both  cases  is  2 feet 
per  mile.  The  embankment  over  the  northern 
outfall  line  wiR  form  a roadway  40  feet  in  width, 
inclndiug  the  footpaths ; and  the  sides  will  he 
laid  to  a slope  of  li  to  1.  We  have  said  that 
the  northern  outfall  sewer  would  be  in  an  emhank- 
, ment,  or  mainly  so  : we  should  say  rather,  that 
I a length  of  somewhat  less  than  two  miles  west 
; of  East  Ham  and  Barking  roads,  will  be  just 
i below  the  present  surface  of  the  ground.  Briek- 
' work  will  be  adopted  in  the  case  of  both  outfall 
j lines.— or  in  that  of  the  northern  outfall,  in  lieu 
I of  the  iron  piping  which  had  been  proposed  by 
! Mr.  Bazalgette  ; and  the  three  channels  will  be  of 


form  suited  to  construction  in  the  embankment ; 
whilst  the  southern  outfall  line  wiR  be  a single 
barrel-sewer  everywhere  alike  except  in  the  thick- 
ness of  the  brickwork,  which  varies  from  1 foot 
lOi  inches  to  18  inches,  and  as  to  the  concrete 
externally,  or  other  details  of  construction,  which 
must  be  governed  by  the  nature  of  the  ground. 
The  invert  of  the  ontfaR  sewer — north  aide — 
appears  to  commence  at  about  9 feet  above  Trinity 
high-water  moi-k,  and  to  faR  to  about  2 feet 
6 inches  below  it,  or  at  the  outlet;  whilst  the 
southern  outfiiR  sower  appears  to  begin  with 
13  feet  6 inches  below  the  some  level,  and  to 
incline  to  27  feet  below  It.  On  the  northern  side 
the  quantity  of  sewage  to  be  received  by  reser- 
voirs, has  been  estimated  at  about  14,000  cubic 
feet  per  minute  for  six  hours  of  the  day,  and 
about  4,700  feet  per  minute  on  the  average  for 
the  remaining  eighteen  hours.  The  area  for  the 
reservoir  would  be  about  twelveacres.  On  thesouth 
side,  for  the  like  period,  as  stated  by  the  report, 
the  respective  quantities  of  sewage  wiR  be  about 
8,000  feet  and  2,700,  and  the  area  of  the  reservoir 
about  seven  acres.  The  reservoirs  would  he 
arched  and  turfed  over.  It  may  be  recollected 
that  by  the  reporters  to  the  Board  of  Works,  those 
reservoirs  were  not  considered  as  absolutely  re- 
quired— considering  the  volume  of  the  river  at 
that  part  of  its  course,  and  the  comparatively 
innocuous  state  of  the  sewage  wlien  it  had  reached 
such  distant  point ; hut  they  would  be  favourable 
to  the  treatment  with  lime,  or  other  process  of 
“ deodorization.”  The  mean  sectional  area  of  the 
river  between  Barking-creek  and  Crossness  Point 
was  stated  as  “four  times  as  great  as  at  London 
Bridge,  and  the  average  volume  of  tidal  water  about 
four  hundred  times  as  much  as  the  volume  of  the 
sewage  water  to  he  admitted  into  it.”  The  river, 
also,  was  regarded  as  fresh,  or  nearly  so,  at  igw 
water,  and  at  high  water  as  only  moderately 
impregnated  with  salts — compared  with  the  water 
at  any  alternative  point  lower  down;  and  other 
objections  were  off'ered  to  any  low'er  point.  An 
outfall  at  Greenwich  Marshes  was  even  pre- 
ferred, as  avoiding  the  expensive  construction 
of  the  sewer  through  Woolwich,  and  as  considered 
to  attain  all  sanitary  objects.  We  should  state, 
that  it  is  proposed  to  discharge  the  sewage  from 
the  reservoirs,  during  the  first  hours  of  the  descend- 
ing tide,  by  pipes  submerged,  or  terminating  below 
low-water  mark. 

The  advertisement  lately  in  the  newspapers 
giving  notice  of  works,  refers,  first,  to  the  ground 
west  of  the  Lea  which  wiR  be  occupied  by  the 
penstock  and  overflow  chambers,  and  other  portions 
of  the  high-level  sewerage  in  the  first  contract, — 
or  commencing  from  a point  about  300  feet  west  of 
the  crossing  of  the  North  London  Railway, — from 
which  point,  up  to  the  Lea,  the  sewer  being  in  an 
embankment,  will  involve  the  raising  of  the 
thoroughfares,  for  about  400  feet  of  their  length 
northward,  at  an  inclination  of  1 in  30,  and  for 
about  300  feet  of  their  length  southward,  at  an 
inclination  of  1 in  25;  aud  secondly,  the  adver- 
tisement refers  to  ground  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Len,its  western  branch,  audbetwixtandbeyond  tlie 
other  branches,  passing  under  the  Eastern  Coun- 
ties Railway,  and  by  the  intended  pumping  station 
at  Abbey  Mills,  across  Channel  Sea  river,  and  uj) 
to  the  North  Woolwich  Railway,  which  second 
portion  of  ground  on  the  line  of  the  outfall  sewer 
is  required  at  once  for  the  deposit  of  earth,  or 
somewhat  prior  to  the  construction  there  of  the 
sewer.  The  whole  of  this  work — belonging  to 
northei’n  outfall  sewer — it  will  have  been  under- 
stood, is  included  in  the  work  for  which  tenders 
have  just  been  received,  though  the  remainder  of 
the  earthwork  to  Barking  Creek,  and  the  whole 
of  the  brickwork  of  the  main  outfall  sewer,  and 
the  aqueducts  over  tlie  branches  of  the  Lea,  are 
not  expected  to  be  tendered  for  till  after  April 
next. 

In  the  course  of  the  outfall  sewer  on  the  north 
side,  the  two-channel  line,  after  branching  out 
from  the  line  which  is  the  subject  of  the  first 
contract,  will  cross  seven  different  streams  or  por- 
tions of  the  Lea, — that  is  to  say,  it  will  cross  the 
western  branch,  usually  known  as  the  Lea,  by  an 
aqueduct,  and  according  to  the  terms  of  the  Act 
as  to  8 feet  6 iuches  headway ; then  a strc.im  be- 
longing to  the  East  London  Water-works  Com- 
pany, whence  it  will  reach  the  Puddling  Mill 
river,  crossing  it.  Mtor  passing  under  the  Eastern 
Counties  Railway,  it  will  cross  the  City  Mill  river, 
and  next  the  Water-w’orks  river,  otherwise  called 
Three  Mills  river.  The  line  of  the  Stratford  High- 
road is  next  reached,  which  road  wRl  have  to 
be  raised,  to  pass  over  the  sewer,  the  work  involv- 
ing the  purchase  of  several  houses  and  wharfs; 
and  the  sewer  will  then  cross  Abbey  Mill-lane,  to 
be  lowered  as  may  be  required.  The  outfall 
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sewer,  having  taken  in  the  low-level  sewage  and 
become  three  channels,  will  cross  Abbey-creek  and 
Channel  Sea  river  and  the  intervening  ozier-beds, 
and  reach  the  North  Woolwich  line,  as  before 
mentioned.  The  several  aqueducts  crossing  the 
streams  will  be  probably  of  iron  pipes.  Incontra- 
di.stinction  to  the  chief  part  of  the  line  of  the 
High-level  sewer,  which  has  been  described  -as 
passing  in  great  part  along  existing  roads  and 
streets,  the  outfall  sewer  will  pass,  we  might  say, 
wholly  through  land  now  in  the  hands  of  private 
owners  or  companies,  as  indeed  the  notice  shows. 
The  pumping  station  will  be  formed  on  land  be- 
tween Abbey  Mill-lane  and  Abbey-creek.  The 
low-level  sewage  would  be  raised  there  a height  of 
about  S-i  feet.  The  portion  of  the  outfall  sew’er 
described  includes,  it  may  be  supposed,  a consider- 
able amount  of  work  in  arching  over  drains  and 
water-courses  which  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Commissioners  of  West  Ham  and  Plaistow 
Level.  The  total  quantity  of  land  required  for 
which  notice  is  now  given  is  twenty-nine  acres. 

TheNorth  Woolwich  line  is  to  be  lowered  to  pass 
under  the  sewer;  and,  extending  beyond  it,  the 
sewer  intersects  the  Bow  and  Barking  Kailway 
(which  is  to  be  raised  to  pass  over  the  sewer) 


the  tenders  it  was  expected,  could  be  advertised 
for  in  March  next. 

The  difficulties  of  the  middle-level,  north  side, 
how’ever,  cannot  be  so  great  as  those  of  the  low- 
level  sewerage,  since  a considerable  portion  of 
the  low-level  sewer  must  run  in  the  embankment 
— which  we  might  have  referred  to  as  proposed 
by  the  advisers  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  as 
means  of  assisting  the  removal  of  the  present 
nuisance;  though  the  cost  of  the  seiverage  only  is 
included  in  the  221,000/.  roughly  estimated  for 
the  low-level,  and  though  the  embankment  is  not 
yet  decided  on, — the  question  of  such  embankment 
even  being,  perhaps,  still  sub  judice.  The  main 
low-level  line  extends  south-westerly  from  the 
pumping  station,  along  Devon’s-lane,  intersecting 
the  Bow  and  Barking  and  the  Dock  railways  near 
where  they  also  intersect,  and  being  joined  by  the 
“ Wick-lane  Bi'anch,”as  ali*eady  described,  and  also 
by  the  intended  Isle  of  Dogs  Branch,  which  branch, 
running  beside  the  Dock  Railway,  or  southward, 
however  would  not  extend,  as  a chief  sewer,  so 
far  even  as  the  Blackwall  Railway  • whilst  the 
main  Hue  continues  frojn  Uevon’s-lane,  for  a short 
distance  along  the  Commercial-road,  crossing  the 
c.anal  and  the  North-London  Railway,  iinme 
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road.  East  Ham  Manor-road,  and  Jenkins-lane, 
each  of  these  also  to  be  raised.  The  northern 
outfall-sewer,  just  described,  the  tenders  for  which 
were  expected  to  be  advertised  for  inApril  next, has 
been  estimated  to  cost  4-61,000/. ; whilst  the  reser- 
voir at  the  outfall,  for  which  the  tenders  were  to 
be  advertised  for  in  July  next,  was  e.xpected  to 
cost  150,000/. 

The  ovitfall  sewer  on  the  south  side,  fortu- 
nately may  be  taken  to  the  eastern  extremity 
ofWoolwich  along  existing  streets  and  roads. 
Commencing  with  the  junction  of  the  sewers  from 
the  high-level  and  the  pumping  station,  or  about 
the  middle  of  the  Grcenwich-road,  it  will  pass  along 
Loudon-street,  Nelson-street,  by  Greenwich  Hos- 
pital, Trafalgar-road,  the  Greenwich  and  Woolwich 
Lower-road— intersecting  the  river-side  branch 
of  the  railway, — Alhion-road,  Woolwich  ; George- 
Hreet,  Church-street,  Church-y'ard,  Powis-street, 
Beresford.squarc,and  to  the  turn  in  the  Plumstead- 
road,  whence  it  passes  across  the  Plmnstead- 
marshes  to  the  outfall  in  Halfway-reach  before 
mentioned,  between  the  Powder-m.igazines.  The 
sewer  was  expected  to  cost  372,000/.;  and  the 
drawings  were  to  be  ready  in  June  next : the 
reservoir  was  to  cost  90,000/. ; and  the  drawings 
were  to  be  ready  in  July. 

Reverting  to  the  main  sewers  of  the  different 

levels,  before  the  junction  into  the  single  outfall, 

on  the  north  side  we  have  already  described  the 
course  of  the  high-level  sewer.  The  lino  of  the 
mam  middle-level  sewer  on  the  same  side  may  he 
traced  upwards,  and  from  its  junction  witli  the 
high-level  sewer,  first  southwards  for  a short  dis- 
tance, then  along  Old  Pord-lane,  formerly  known 
as  the  Drift-way,  across  the  Regent's  Canal,  and 
along  Green-street,  Globe-town;  the  Bcthnal- 
greeu-road,  and  Church-street,  to  Old-street  at 
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We  now  trust  we  have  succeeded  in  conveying 
clear  information  as  to  the  character  of  the  whole 
of  the  intended  metropolitan  main  drainage  works. 
We  have  not  gone  into  the  question  of  the  accuracy 
of  the  calculations  as  to  the  capacity  of  the  sewers 
for  sewage  and  rainfall, or  into  that  of  the  sufficiency 
of  the  system  adopted  in  regard  to  the  ventilation 
of  the  sewers,  or  disinfection  of  the  sewage  in  the 
thickly  populated  districts,  but  the  points  just 
named  have  received  some  notice  in  our  last 
volume,  and  we  still  attach  great,  and,  indeed, 
primary  importance  to  them. 

THE  FLUE  PEDESTAL. 


.X.  xcuaci.*  w jjMoa  over  rue  sewer],  uim  uiio  AxoiTn-nonaon  imuie- 

1 laistow-lanc.  Palsy-lane,  Green-street,  Barking-  diutely  after  which  it  turns  south  along  White 
road.  East  Ham  Manor-road,  and  Jenkins-lane, — Horse-street,  and  then  continues  agai  - - ' 


&t.  Duke  s Hospital,  and  thence  by  Clerkcnwell- 
lack-hill;  King’s-rond,  Gray’s-iim;  Hart- 


green,  Back......  Q-iu.tu,  uruj  s-iim;  narc 

street,  Bloomsbury ; 0.xford-strect,  and  the  Ux- 
bridge-road,  or  north  of  Hyde-park  and  Kensing- 
toi-gardeus ; and  beyond  the  latter,  northward  by 
Deubigh-street  and  Portobcllo-lane  to  the  edge  of 
the  jurisdiction,  near  to  the  London  and  North- 
Western  Railway.  A portion  of  the  line  wiU  he 
formed  with  the  new  street  designed  to  effect  a 
junction  between  Oxford-strcct,  Old-street,  and 
the  Bethnal-green-road.  The  main  line  is  to  have 
two  branches,  “Aldgate  Branch”  and  “Piccadilly 
Branch,”  the  former  passing  out  of  the  main  line 
southwards  from  Green-street,  along  West-street, 
Devonshire-street,  Dneking-poud-row,  Princes- 
street,  and  other  streets  which  are  parallel  with  the 
Wlutechapel-road  and  north  of  it,  to  the  end  of 
Wentworth-street  at  Petticoat-lane.  ThePIccadilly 
branch  will  start  south-westward  from  the  junc- 
tion of  King’s-road  with  the  Gray’s-inu-laue,  and 
pass  across  Gray’s-inn-gardens  to  Holborn,  at  the 
end  of  Red  Lion-street ; whence  it  will  intersect 
the  north-west  angle  of  the  garden  of  Lincoln's- 
inn-fields,  will  cross  Drury-lane  and  Covent- 
garden,  passing,  we  believe,  along  Duke-street 
and  Little  Russell-street  to  the  end  of  Chandos- 
stroet,  St.  Martin’s-lane,  from  which  last  point  it 
will  run  north-westward  to  the  eastern  end  of 
Coventry-street,  finally  reaching  along  Piccadilly 
^ near  the  commencement  of  the  Green-park. 

it  will  be  seen,  must  involve  some 
tufficnlties  of  construction,  and  interfere  consider- 
ably with  private  property,  as  will  the  construc- 
tion of  the  whole  middle-level  sewerage  with  im- 
portant traffic  in  the  streets.  The  middle-level 
sewerage  has  been  expected  to  cost  214,000/. ; and 


.mu  uncu  L-uiiuiiues  again  east  along 
the  New-road  or  line  of  streets  leading  near  Well- 
close-sqiiare,  to  Rosemary-lane  and  Tower-hill, 
whence  it  runs  along  Lower  Thames-street  to  the 
\yest  side  of  London-bridge.  Here  the  intended 
line  of  embankment  commences,  and  the  sewer 
would  continue  in  it  to  Seotland-yard,  to  take  the 
“Victoria  sewer,”  or  that  line  which,  passing 
along  Parliament-street,  reaches  to  some  distance 
along  Belgrave-strcet,  Pimlico.  The  line  is  joined 
inParliament-streetby  the  “Penitentiary  Branch,” 
which  would  pass  between  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment and  the  Abbey  to  near  the  end  of  Vauxball- 
hridge,  where  it  would  turn  up  Bessborough- 
street. 

On  the  south  side,  the  main  high-level  line, 
proceeding',  along  the  New-cross  and  Greenwich 
road  to  near  the  junction  of  the  Peckham  and 
Old  Kent  roads,  continues  south  of  the  Peckham- 
road  aud  parallel  with  it,  through  Peckham  and 
Camberwell,  on  to  Stockwell  by  Loughborough- 
road,  and  then  south-westerly  to  the  Glapham- 
road,  whence  it  continues  along  High-street,  Clap- 
ham.  It  is  joined  at  Peckham  by  a straight 
branch,  for  the  sewage  of  Peckham  Rye  and 
Dulwich.  Tlie  tenders  for  this  portion  of  the 
sewerage  were  expected  to  be  advertised  for  in 
February  next;  and  the  works  were  to  cost 
203,000/. 

The  line  of  the  main  low-level  sewer,  proceed- 
ing from  the  pumping-station  across  High-street, 
Deptford,  as  before  described,  intersects  the  North 
Kent,  and  the  Brighton  and  South-Eastern  Rail- 
ways, north  of  the  New-cross  and  Greenwich  road, 
extends  along  the  Old  Keut-road  to  just  beyond 
the  Canal-bridge,  where  it  turns  again  west- 
ward, and  passes  along  Neate-street,  and  south  of 
Walworth,  along  Grosvenor-street,  and  intersects 
the  Keunington  and  Camberwell  road,  and  the 
Brixton-road,  proceeds  by  Hollaiul-street,  across 
the  Clapham-road,  along  Lansdowne-road,  across 
the  Waudsworth-road,  aud  across  the  South- 
Western  and  the  West-end  and  Crystal  Palace 
line.?,  just  at  their  intersection,  whence  it  con- 
tinues along  the  Battersea-road  and  York-road, 
and  may  be  extended  through  Wandsworth  and 
by  Wandsworth-lane  to  the  church  at  Putney.  A 
storm-overflow  is  to  he  provided  from  the  point  at 
the  end  of  HoUand-street,  down  the  Brixton-road 
by  Kenuington  Church,  round  the  Oval  and  into 
the  Thames,  a little  above  Vauxhall-bridge,  follow- 
ing, it  seems,  in  part  the  line  of  the  Efira  brook. 
This  line,  it  appears,  Is  to  be  contracted  for  sepa- 
rately from  the  Bermondsey  branch,  which  on 
plan  shows  as  joining  it.  The  intention,  no  doubt, 
is,  for  some  portion  of  the  distance  near  the 
pumping  station,  to  form  the  lines  one  above 
the  other.  However,  following  the  intended 
“branch”  from  the  point  of  junction  in  High- 
street,  southward  under  the  railway,  and  then 
westward  along  the  Deptford  Lower-road,  the  line 
is  found  to  extend  to  a point  somewhere  about 
Jamaica-row,  or  between  Rotherhithe  and  Ber- 
mondsey. The  work  of  this  branch  of  the  low- 
level  sewer,  estimated  to  cost  60,000/.  is  dependant 
upon  the  purchase  of  land  and  probable  comple- 
tion of  machinery  at  Deptford  Creek,  but  ste^js 
have  already  been  taken  towards  the  speedy  com- 
pletion of  the  pumping  machinery.  There  would 
be  a storra-outfall  to  the  river  from  the  High- 
street,  Deptford,  down  King-street.  The  main 
line  of  low-level  sewer  was  expected  to  he  ten- 
dered for  after  May  next,  and  the  estimated  cost 
was  152,000/. 


Umee  this  title  Mr.  C.  J.  liicharclsoii,  the 
architect,  has  provisionally  registered  an  invention 
for  abating  smoke  in  house  chimneys.  He  pro- 
poses to  w’ash  the  smoke  by  means  of  jets  of 
water : it  could  be  applied  to  every  flue  in  a 
house,  and  the  soot  from  the  whole  of  them  car- 
ried down  to  the  drain.  Of  course  this  is  aided 
by  a now  system  of  flues : unluckily,  however, 
the  quantity  of  water  required  is  so  great  that  it 
will  prevent  the  application  of  the  flue  pedestal 
for  this  purpose  to  more  than  one  or  two  flues  in 
a building ; but  there  is  another  service  it  per- 
forms, apart  from  its  abating  smoke,  for  which  he 
expects  it  will  be  extensively  used,  and  which  was 
not  at  first  foreseen.  Fully  one-half  of  the  heat 
Horn  our  domestic  fires  passes  up  the  flues,  and  is 
lost  111  the  atmosphere.  The  flue  pedestal,  Mr. 
Richardson’s  design  for  which  we  insert,  retains 
the  greatest  portion  of  this  lost  heat.  Tims, 
placed  in  one  of  the  upper  rooms  of  a house,  it 
becomes  a hot-water  pedestal,  supplies  warm 
water  to  the  room,  and  moderately  warms  it  by 
means  of  the  fires  in  the  lower  parts  or  floors  of 
the  buildings,  (ic.  Mr.  Richardson  has  been  long 
known  to_  our  public,  and  we  shall  be  very  glad 
to  find  his  invention  prove  serviceable  to  him. 

LASSUS’S  INTRODUCTION  TO  VILLARD’S 
ALBmi,  AND  PUGIN’S  “TRUE  PRIN- 

Tiie  following  communication  was  addressed  by 
Mr.  Darcel  to  the  lion,  secretaries  of  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects,  bnt  it  has  been 
thought  that  by  being  inserted  in  our  journal  “it 
would  have  a more  immediate  circuiation  than 
through  the  medium  of  the  Institute,”  and  we 
have  therefore  gladly  translated  it  with  that  end 
in  view.  It  will  doubtless  find  a commentator  ! 


In  addressing  to  you  the  following  letter,  which 
Madame  Lassus  desired  to  write  to  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects,  to  express  her 
thanks  for  the  interest  with  which  it  had  ref^^arded 
her  husband’s  book,  “ The  Album  of  Vilkrd  de 
Honnecouvt,”  permit  me,  as  the  editor  of  that 
book,  to  present,  in  my  own  name,  some  observa- 
tions to  the  Institute. 

These  observations  relate  to  a material  fact 
wrongly  advanced,  as  I think,  by  one  of  its  mem- 
bers. In  No.  824  of  the  Guilder,  and  in  the  paper, 
“ Some  Remark.s,”  Ac.  that  you  have  addressed  to 
JI.  Didron,  I read,  sir,  the  expression  of  an  opinion 
of  Mr.  Papworth  (fellow)  that,— “ In  truth,  all 


THE  PllO- 
LiX  riGVRE, 


tliat  is  reullY  good  in  the  preface  , of  the  Alburn^  OX  THE  GREEK  CANOX  Oi 
is  takeu  from  ‘The  True  Priociplee  of  Pointed!  P0RTI0X8  OF  THE  IIUM-il 
Architecture,’ by  Pngin.”  QUOTED  BY  '\ITRU^IUS.* 

I believe,  air,  and  I am  persuaded  that  if  the  ] jx  ims  been  lemarked,  that  although  all  nature 
hou.  member  had  remembered  more  distinctly  ^ bears  the  impress  of  law,  to  men  in  general  she 
Welby  Pugin’s  book  when  be  read  the  lutroduc- ‘ presents  only  a number  of  detached  phenomena : 
tion  placed  by  Lassus  at  the  head  of  the  Album,  to  the  diligent  inquirer  alone,  or  to  those  whose 
be  would  not  have  mistaken  for  a copy  or  imita- 1 mental  vision  is  acute  enough  to  discover  some 
tiou  of  an  English  book  what  is  quite  an  original  ] ibik  in  the  secret  chain  of  her  laws,  does  she 
work,  and  which  owes  nothing  to  yonr  illustrious  , g^-adually  unfold  all  the  relation  which  these 
compatriot.  1 phenomena  hear  to  each  other.  Thus  the  laws 

In  the  first  jdace,  I have  indicated  with  too  that  govern  the  analogy,  or  proportion,  which  the 
much  scruple  the  sources  whence  Lassus  and  ' several  parts  of  the  human  structure  bear  to  each 
myself  have  borrowed — be  to  compose  bis  notes, ' other,  although  very  anciently  sought,  were  pro- 
and  I to  complete  and  put  them  in  order — to  bablv  not  entirely  discovered,  or  entirely  accorded, 
have  omitted  the  name  of  Welby  Pugin,  if  we  bad  till  sixty  years  or  more  after  the  birth  of  Phidias, 
taken  anything  from  him.  'at  which  time,  Polycletus,  a famous  sculptor  of; 

I cannot  recollect  if  Lassus  possessed  Pugin's  antiquity,  made  a statue  so  exact  in  all  its  pro])or- | 
book:  but  I can  affirm  that  I have  not  found,  tions  that  it  was  considered  the  most  perfect  ^ ^ ^ n i n 

either  amongst  tlie  papers  or  the  list  of  works  to  model  of  a full-grown  man.  This  statue  furnished  , they  are  the  normal  proportions  of  a full  and  wcU- 

be  consulted,  any  mention  of  it.  Moreover,  the  canon  or  law  of  the  proportions  of  the  human  equally  removed  from  wo  opposi 

although  I possess,  mvself,  the  translation  of  “ The  , fifron-,  which  from  that  period  is  said  to  have  been  qualities^  of  growth  ; namely,  that  quality  ot 
True  Principles,”  published,  with  comments,  at  observed  by  all  the  sculptors  of  antiquity.  growth  in  winch  the  characteristics  of  the  nifimt 

Bruges,  ill  1S50,  it  dill  uot  occur  to  me  to  refer  | p ^ j eunon  or  record  of  the  proportious  of ' ” toav'SsliortL- 

to  it,  unfortuuatclv.perluvps,  during  my  ivorle  I g ,,„,erved  iu  the  eccoud  i 

hud  read  the  hook  ou  its  Srst  uppeiirauee;  ami  it  ™ tT 

seemed  to  mo  to  be  such  a superficial  criticism  ^rclutecture ” by  Vitruvius,  in  which  book  that  ^ ^ n ...t  . . 


deduced  from  the  members  of  the  body;  such  as 
the  digit,  the  jwlm,  the  foot,  and  the  cubit,  all  of 
which  are  subdivided  by  the  perfect  number  which 
the  Greeks  call  Teleios."* 

It  will  be  observed  that  there  is  no  sncli  division 
in  this  ancient  canon  as  that  adopted  by  Audrau, 
the  Count  de  Clarac,  and  all  modern  artists, — the 
division  of  the  bead  into  four  equal  parts.  It  will 
also  be  observed  that  all  the  propositions  here  laid 
down  relate  to  the  longitudinal  divisions  of  the 
human  frame  except  only  one,  which  bears  refer- 
ence to  the  width  of  the  shoulders ; for  the  trans- 
verse dimensions  differ  very  considerably  iu  every 
individual,  and  it  is  in  these  measurements  alone 
that  the  dilVereuces  between  a Hercules  and  an 
Apollo,  a Mercury  and  a Jupiter,  are  to  be  sought, 
but  for  which  no  law  or  rauon  is  given. 

■With  regard  to  the  longitudinal  proportions  in 
this  canon,  bo\vever,  I shall  be  able  to  show  that 


hr&u  i le  Lp  aue  t"  ;;;rt™.islatms  uuil  ‘ar  mlSion  » the  adult  arc  exuggcrate.l,-uu.  for  euumple,  a 

Lrincn.re  I ■ it.  ...nmulu.  nf  fiftcci.Hi.ceiiturv  , f ■ i e,  , i piuporuuu  ur  „ ggort  body,  uud  loug  cxtremitios. 

t°  . il  “f  To  illustrate  the  arst-meutioiied  quality  of 


M'Ork  chosen  to  he  opposed  to  a wrongly  repre-  turarkructuro  should  benr'to  each  other  j and 
sciited  aiithiuc  had  appeared  to  me  to  he  m sueh  bis  argument  hr  a reference  to  the  hunuiii 

doubtful  tastiq— that  I Imd  preserved  the  recollee-  bi  which  he  tells'us  ecrtaiii  affinities  exist, 

tion  of  it  as  a polemical  work,  not  resting  upon  were  always  observed  liv  the  most  celc- 

any  certain  foundation,  nor  likely  to  he  of  any  : praicd  of  the  ancient  painters  and  sculptors, 
value  against  serious  adversories.  Since  receiving  p^rt  of  the  Treatise  is  obviously  a qnotalion, 

the  accusation  of  plagiarism,  I have  again  read  it,  j probably  from  the  wnitings  of  the  ancient  sciilp- 
aud  have  not  eliaiigod  my  opinion.  I qp^s  or  painters  then  in  existence,  and  most  pro- 

¥ bably  from  the  canon  of  Tolyeletns. 


uitli  W.  Pugin’s  book,  the  same  antagonism  to 
the  antique  style  will  certainly  he  found;  hut  the 
cause  defended  is  different,  and  diil'ercutly  con- 
ducted. 

M'elby  Ihjgin  extols  the  fifteenth  century, 
English  ; we,  the  tliirteenth  cejitury,  French. 

Welby  Pugin  supposes  that  the  antique  temple 
was  in  its  origin  a construction  in  wood:  we  do 
not  find  it  justifiable  and  worthy  of  antupiity,  e.x- 
cept  it  be  constructed  in  stone.  Then  we  set  out 
from  the  sincerity  of  eonstruotion  that  we  recog- 
nise in  the  antique  temples,  to  find  that  the 
Gothic  churches  of  the  thirteenth  century  are 
their  equals  in  an  a'sthctic  point  of  view,  mid 
their  superiors  as  respects  science,  and  to  note 
marked  with  the  stamp  of  thoughtlessness  the 
Roman  constructions  where  the  arch  is  made  to 
yield  to  the  lintel. 

Lassus  saw,  with  the  introduction  of  Chris- 
tianity, the  arch  freeing  itself  from  this  subordi- 
nation, and  developing  itself  to  its  highest  expres- 
sion iu  the  thirteenth  century,  where  its  functions 
are  employed  and  utilized  with  admirable  sin- 
cerity, art,  and  beauty. 

There  is  another  point  ou  which  I must  insist, 
for  the  memory  of  Lassus,  because  it  is  aii  honour 
to  his  sagacity,  and  that  is  the  difference  in  the 
principle  of  unity  amongstClassic  and  Gothic  work: 


I will  now  proceed  to  read  this  p:irt  of  the  third 
hook  in  the  translation  by  Professor  Wilkins, 
notifying  certain  variations  in  an  Italian  version 
of  the  same  text  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci.  “ Mature, 
in  the  composition  of  the  human  frame,  has  so 
ordained  that  the  face,  from  the  chin  to  the 
highest  point  of  the  forehead,  whence  the  hair 
begiiiS,  is  a tentli  of  the  whole  statue  : the  same 
proiiortion  obtains  in  the  baud,  measured  from  tbe 
wrist  to  tbe  extremity  of  the  middle  finger.  The 
head,  from  the  chm  to  tlie  top  of  the  scalp  is  an 
eighth,  and  as  much  from  the  bottom  of  the  neck.f 
From  the  top  of  the  chest  to  the  highest  point  of 
the  forehead  is  a sixth;  to  the  top  of  the  skull  a 
fourth.^  If  the  length  of  the  face,  from  tbe  chin 
to  the  roots  of  the  hair,  be  divided  into  three 
equal  parts,  the  first  division  determines  the  place 
of  the  nostrils ; the  second,  the  point  where  the 
eyebrows  meet.  The  foot  is  a sixth  jiart  of  the 
height  of  the  entire  frame ; ilie  cuhil  and  the  chest 
are  each  a fourth. §” 

“The  other  members  have  certain  affinities 
which  were  always  obseri’ed  by  the  most  cele- 
brated of  the  ancient  painters  and  sculptors,  and 
wc  must  look  for  them  in  those  productions  which 
have  excited  universal  admiration.” 

“ The  navel  is  naturally  the  centrrd  point  of  the 
human  body;  for  if  a man  .■should  lie  on  bis  back 


In  the  first  the  module  is  yariab  e,  and  once  , ^ extended,  tbe  periphery  of 

adopted,  It  assigns  to  tbe  building  nU  its  dimeu-  , agseribed  about  biro,  with 

sions.  In  tbe  second  it  is  invariable— the  module  ^ ^ouch  the  extremi- 

is  man.  That  is  to  say.  m every  Gothic  inymi- ! ■\vith  respect  to  the 

ment,  whether  great  or  small,  all  the  elements  of  ] touching  the  periphery  of  the  circle,  it 

architectm-e  having,  everywhere  and  always,  sen- , diagram  that ‘if  the  arms  be 

silly  the  same  dimensions,  regulated  by  those  of , horizontal,  touching  the  top  of 

the  materials  in  common  use,  man  finds  himself  m ( ^,5^^  as  the  horizontal, 

a known  and  familiar  relation,  so  to  speak,  with  extremities  of  the  hand  will  not  touch  the 
all  these  elements,  and  estimates  at  first  sight  periphery.  So  likewise  if  the  legs  be  expanded 
the  real  dimensions  of  the  edifice,  according  to  g more  or  less  than 

the  apparent  dimensions  of  the  parts  composing  0o''dcgi-ees,  the  feet  will  not  touch  tlie  periphery, 
it.  In  this  consists  the  true  originality  of  Lassus  s 1 same  affinities  obtain  if  we  apply  a square 

“Introduction  and  I suppose  that  if  it  had  not  1 human  figure;  for,  like  the  contiguous 

claimed  for  France  the  honour  of  hayrng  created  , ^he  feet  to  the  top  of  the 

and  developed  Gothic  architecture,  Mr.  Papworth  jg  found  to  be  the  same  as  the  distance  from 

liiul,  porliar«,  done  lihn  more  justice  imitating,  m , „£  o„e  hand  to  the  other,  when  the 

that,  Mr.  Scott,  one  of  ours,  and  Mr.  Donaldson,  extended.” 

tliMiigh  that  honourable  member  be  one  of  the  «i'phe  standards  according  to  which  all  admea- 
partisans  of  Classic  architecture.  ' suremonts  are  wont  to  be  made  arc  likewise 

In  praying  yon  to  excuse  this  long  letter  and 


To  illustrate  tbe  first-mentioned  quality  of 
growth,  I have  brought  a small  ancient  statue  of 
the  Egyptian  god  Pthah,  and  for  an  illustration  of 
the  second  quality  of  growth,  I must  refer  you  to 
the  engraving  and  description  of  a statue  in  the 
beautiful  work  of  the  Count  de  Clarac,  vol.  v. 
plate  810.  The  statue  alluded  to  is  iu  the  marble 
of  l\Ioiint  Hymettus,  and,  therefore,  probably  a 
Greek  work ; nevertheless,  it  is  remarkable  for 
the  disproportionate  smallness  of  the  head,  and 
the  length  of  the  e.xtremities.t 

Xow,  according  to  this  canon,  you  will  observe 
that  the  measure  from  the  crown  of  the  head  to 
the  sole  of  the  foot  Is  exactly  equal  to  the  measure 
from  the  extremity  of  one  hand  to  the  extremity 
of  the  other,  when  the  arms  are  extended.  This 
exact  equality  of  measure,  we  shall  find,  is  the 
normal  affinity  or  proportion  wliich  should  exist 
between  these  two  dimensions  of  the  human  frame ; 
for  if  any  given  number  of  persons  whose  occupa- 
tions and  habits  of  life  are  conducive  to  the  lull 
development  of  tbe  structure  he  measured,  it  will 
result  that  in  nearly  half  the  number  tbe  measure 
of  tbe  entire  height  will  exceed,  in  various  degrees, 
the  measure  of  the  extended  arms;  that  in  the 
other  half,  the  measure  of  the  extended  arms  will 
exceed,  in  various  degrees,  the  measure  of  the 
entire  height ; and  that  only  a few  in  each  section 
will  correspond  exactly  to  the  proportion  given  in 
this  canon.  Thus,  then,  the  normal  proportion  or 
alBnity  which  should  exist  between  these  two 
dimensions  of  the  human  frame  is  established  to 
be  exactly  equal,  the  mean  measurement  between 
the  two  great  sections  confirming  the  canon.  In 
the  same  way,  or  by  an  analogous  process,  have  all 
the  other  affinities  recorded  in  the  canon,  and  set 
forth  in  the  diagrams,  been  ascertained. 

I need  not  dwell,  in  this  room,  on  the  necessity 
of  producing  strictly  what  may  be  called  geome- 
trical elevations  of  the  human  figure  in  the  eluci- 
dation of  this  subject,  and  also  for  explaining  a 
most  ingenious  discovery  appertaining  thereto,  by 
our  celebrated  countrymau,  Mr.  John  Gibson,  and 
by  which,  in  practice,  precisely  tbe  same  propor- 
tions of  the  figure  may  be  attained  that  have 
already  been  quoted  from  Vitruvius.  The  inven- 
tion I am  about  to  explain  Mr.  Gibson  has  allowed 
me  to  place  iu  tbe  hands  of  his  brother-artists  in  a 
small  pamplilet  on  the  subject  of  the  proportions 
of  tbe  human  figure.^ 

A 


. ^ ‘ 1*1  '..u  u i • i i.  * Read  bv  Mr.  Joscoh  Bonomi  at  the  Royal  Institute  of 

y importunity,  ^\hich  prove  wuh  what  intoreat  Architects,  Nov.  29th,  as  previously  mentioned, 

wc  rog:vrd  in  France  all  that  is  said  of  us  m pgr  report  of  the  diacussioii  that  followed,  see  p.  8I6, 
Enurland,  and  especiallv  in  an  association  so  emi- j vol.  xvi. 

ncut.hy  the  quality  of  the  persons  composing  it,  . tThis  sentcnceisirrecoucilable,  and  does  not  occur  , 
il  1 T T>  t « i -i  k IV  in  Leonardo's  version.  I 

as  the  Royal  Institute  ol  British  Architects,  1 beg  | - a part  is  ^ven  to  the  distance  from  above  the 

you  to  receive  the  expre-ssion  of  the  distinguished  , chest  to  the  highest  point  ofthe  forehead ; aud  from  the 


^ 'fliat  i 


sentiments  with  which  1 have  the  houom’ to  be,  1 equal  to  the  sum  of  their  factors  or  divisors,  were  cal 

. , ,1  , I 1 1 , i stature.  In  this  sentence  there  is  obviously  a mistake  m 

sir.  your  very  humble  and  devoted  servant,  | numbers,  which  is  corrected  h.  part  in  Leonardo  - ^ ° 

I^aris,  Dec.  22,  • — . . . .--u.  . .i.-  . x...  * - 


A.  DaIiCEL. 


. part  ill  Lci.l.ardo  t.a.iui -r.i;.  ax-aT  . - a lum  .T.y.Ti  t l ailll 

1 da  Vinci’s  translation.  It  should  be  a sfpenth  part  is  given  . “ is  the  number  into  which  the  cubit  is  divided. 

I to  the  distance  from  above  the  chest  to  the  highest  point  1 t This  statue  was  found  in  making  an  excavation  lu  the 

._  _ _ ofthe  forehead;  and  from  tlie  same  point  to  the  top  ofthe  Trastevere,  in  1849.  It  is  larger  than  life,  and  represents 

WiNNAl  ClirnCH. — M'c  are  asked  to  state  that  I feknll  Is  a sixth.  The  fourtii  is  from  thelinewhich  crosses  an  Athlete  using  the  strigillum,  and  is  now  deposited  la 

till' Beomotrical  tiles  laid  in  St.  Martin's  Churell,  : tksteaast  at  H.enipples  to  the  top  of  Hicakall  ^ the  Miiseo  Clilaramoiiti  ni,„„  ••  hv  Joseph 

i?  ki  I)  k 4.  4 I •!.  k i I 9 Leonardo  makes  it  a seventh.  In  the  best  antique  t " Proportions  of  the  Human  Figure,  by  Josepn 
\\  imial,  were  those  ot  the  i atent  Architectural  £^5gYegjlj^  QgjqgHe  Bonomi.  Second  edition.  Chapman  aud  Hall.  London; 

Potterv  Compaiiv,  of  Poole,  Dorset.  j so  long  as  a sixth.  i 185". 
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Mr.  Gibson  directs  that  the  sculptor  should  draw 
a right  angled  triangle,  having  the  two  sides,  AC 
and  AH,  that  suljtend  the  right  angle,  equal  to 
each  other.  Trom  the  centre  of  the  hypothenuso, 
p,  describe  a semicircle  which  shall  touch  the 
lines  AC  and  AB.  Draw  a line  from  D to  the 
apex  A.  Divide  this  line  ft-om  D to  the  periphery 
E into  four  equal  parts.  Make  EF  equal  to  one 
of  those  parts.  The  diagram  thus  constructed 
contains  all  the  dimensions  of  the  principal  divi- 
sions of  the  human  figure.  For  instance,  the 
hypothenuse,  BC,  represents  a measure  that  is  re- 
peated three  times.  First,  from  the  heel  to  the 
middle  of  the  patella;  secondly,  from  the  middle 
of  the  patella  to  the  superior  spinous  process  of 
the  ilium ; thirdly,  from  the  bottom  of  the  abdomen 
to  the  pit  of  the  neck.  Thus,  the  hypothenuse  of 
the  triangle  furnishes  the  measure  of  the  distances 
from  each  other  of  three  very  important  points 
or  divisions  of  the  human  figure,  botli  in  the 
perfectly  erect  position,  and  in  that  of  standing  at 
ease.  ® 

The  sides  of  the  triangle,  AC  or  AB,  represent 
a measure  that  is  repeated  five  times  in  the  same 
figure.  Isamely,  first  from  tlie  top  of  the  instep 
to  the  bottom  of  the  patella;  secondly,  from  the 
top  of  the  patella  to  the  pubis;  thirdly,  from  a 
little  above  tlie  navel  to  the  pit  of  the  neck; 
fourthly,  from  the  top  of  the  shoulder  to  the  point 
of  the  elbow  (of  the  straight  arm);  and,  fifthly, 
from  the  elbow  to  the  knuckle  of  the  middle  finger. 
Thus,  the  measure  of  five  very  important  divisions 
of  the  human  structure  are  ascertained  by  the 
sides  subtending  the  right  angle. 

The  remaining  dimensions  for  completing  the 
structure  are  contained  in  the  line  AD,  for  from 
D to  I is  the  length  of  the  neck;  from  D to  E is 
the  length  of  the  face,  measured  from  the  chin  at 
its  juncture  with  the  neck  to  the  highest  point 
of  the  forehead.  From  D to  F.  is  the  measure  of 
the  head  from  the  chin  to  the  top  of  the  scalp, 
taken  in  the  direction  of  the  red  line  in  the  draw- 
ing; and,  lastly,  from  D to  A is  the  measure  of 
the  foot  from  the  heel  to  the  end  of  the  great  toe. 

All  these  measures  obtain  exactly  when  mea- 
sured with  the  callipers  on  the  finest  Greek 
statues,  and  on  the  best  living  models ; but,  you 
will  observe,  as  indicated  by  the  red  lines  on  the 
drawings,  these  measures  are  taken  obliquely,  and 
in  some  instances  inclining  in  two  directions,  as, 
for  example,  that  from  the  heel  to  the  middle  of 
the  patella  inclines  outwards  in  the  front  view, 
and  forwards  in  the  side  view,  which  two  obliqui- 
ties reduce  the  vertical  measure  of  the  distance  of 
the  middle  of  the  patella  from  the  ground  to  the 
level,  corresponding  exactly  with  the  middle  of 
the  patella,  as  obtained  by  the  Vitruvian  canon; 
so,  likewise,  do  all  the  measures  obtained  by  the 
triangle  of  Gibson  coincide  exactly  with  those 
designated  or  obtained  by  the  four  horizontal 
divisions  or  lines  of  the  Vitruvian  diagram.  This 
accordance  of  the  Vitruvian  canon  with  the  prac- 
tical method  invented  by  Mr.  Gibson  is  further 
demonstrated  by  the  perfect  similarity  of  both 
halves  of  the  figure  in  the  drawing,  lialf  of  which 
is  constructed  according  to  the  Vitruvian  canon, 
and  the  other  half  according  to  the  simple  and 
practical  invention  of  Gibson,  a remark  that 
applies  equally  to  the  two  profiles  of  the  same 
figure. 

As  before  stated,  all  the  proportions  given  by 
the  triangle  of  Gibson  obtain  exactly  when 


Tlie  remarks  I have  had  the  honour  to  address 
to  you  would  be  lengthened  to  an  undue  extent 
by  referring  to  a work  of  Albert  Diirer,  on  the 
“ Symmetry  of  the  Human  Body,"’  * illustrated 
by  about  200  woodcuts.  However  useful  and 
curious  tliis  extensive  treatment  of  the  subject 
may  be,  it  does  not  appear  to  me  to  supersede  in 
any  degree  the  valuable  text  of  ‘^'itruvius,  as 
elucidated  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  and  considered 
in  connection  with  the  practical  discovci'y  of  our 
celebrated  countryman,  Mr.  John  Gibson. 


English.  In  the  general  proportions  of  the  parts 
of  building,  also,  there  is  in  England  alu'ays  a 
liarmony  and  consistency  which  is  wanting  iu 
foreign  examples.  Every  one  who  has  travelled 
must  have  noticed  the  heavy,  lumpy  appearance  of 
the  French  cathedrals  at  a distance,  as  contrasted 
with  the  well-proportioned,  elegant  outline  of  our 
own  Salisbury.  There  is  also,  as  no  one  knows 
better  than  Mr.  Scott,  a material  difference  in  the 
principles  of  construction  between  English  and 
foreign  Gothic.  In  English  Gothic,  the  vaults  are 
always  constructed  on  the  principle  of  the  dome 
THE  NEW  FOBFTri’NT  npuTUTT  Springing  from  corbels,  fully  developed  iu  our 

m f 11  • ‘ e ' 1 i.i  1 beautiful  fan-tracery  vaults.  This  principle  is  not 

Tn-E  following  is  from  a letter  addressed  to  found  in  French  Gothic,  as  has  been  shown  by 
Sylvamis^rban,  touching  the  appointment  of.  M.  Viollet-Ie-Duc,  the  highest  living  authority  on 
1.  I CO  . , ^ I such  a subject.  These  differences  are  quite  sufficient 

i iiope  and  I believe,  that  it  by  no  meair,  to  show  that  the  Early  English  Gothic  was  not 
tollmvs,  that  the  which  was  exhibited  copied  from  the  French  j and  the  question  natu- 

3y  i.  i.cott  IS  to  be  implicitly  followed : it  will  rally  arises,  from  whence  then  did  it  rise’’  No 
ot  course  be  subject  to  such  modification  and  im- 1 question  has  been  more  frequently  asked,  or  had 
provement  as  Mr.  Scott’s  judgment  and  oxperi-  a greater  variety  of  answers  given  to  it;  and  1 do 
I that  the  , not  inesinne  to  suppose  that  1 can  give  a satisfac- 
e ec  0 ns  will  be  to  get  rid  the  foreiff/i  look  tory  answer.  But  every  one  has  some  theory  on 
winch  pervaded  it,  according  to  my  ideas,  and  i the  origin  of  Gothic  architecture,  and  I may  be 
those  of  several  others  whose  opinions  are  perhaps ' allowed  to  have  mine.  I believe,  then,  so  far  as  I 
entitled  to  more  weight  than  mine.  It  is  true  have  at  present  been  able  to  investigate  the 

believe  that  our  English  Gothic 
n^  models,  or  rather  storehouses  to  furnish  ideas,  I originated  at  Angers  iu  the  time  of  Henry  II 
because  there  is  more  street  architecture  of  the  king  of  England  and  count  of  Anjou,  who  held  his 
middle  ap_s  remaining  m Italy  than  m the  north- 1 court  there  for  several  years,  at  a time  when  all 
ern  countries,  and  these  Italian  palaces  are  very  , the  west  of  France  formed  part  of  the  dominions 
beautiful  e.-mmples  in  their  way  ; but  the  Gothic  of  the  king  of  England.  His  court  was  attended 
ot  Italy  differs  much  from  our  own  Northern  by  the  nobles  and  higher  clergy  of  England,  of 
to  lie,  and  IS  generally  late  work  copied  from  Normandy,  and  Aquitaine.  It  wasagroatbuiliU 
ISorthern  buildings  andajurable  of  all  the  styles, iing  age,  one  of  the  periods  of  a great  movement 
mon  dings,  and  details  of  the  twelftli  century,  such  in  the  human  mind,— what  we  call,  par  eminence, 
as  the  cable  and  billet  with  trefoil  cornices  or  ' the  Period  of  Transition ; and  it  was  natural  that 
corbel-tables  ot  the  thirteenth,  and  windows  with  when  tlie  leading  minds  of  the  English  dominions 
tracery  of  the  fourteenth  all  jumliled  together  in  ; weie  thus  congregated  together,  they  should  com- 
le  same  palace  really  built  in  the  fifteenth.  ' pare  notes  on  the  architecture  of  their  respective 
However  beautiful  such  buildings  may  be  in  their  : provinces.  Tlie  men  of  the  south  had  domical 

proper  place,  thy  will  never  be  .satisfactory  to  vaults  and  pointed  arches,  but  their  buildings 
Lng  ish  eyes  m England.  If,  indeed,  it  has  been  wanted  height  and  liglitness.  The  men  of  the 
decided  to  employ  brick,  and  especially  moulded  North  had  more  aspirifig  notions,  but  had  not 
uriek,  there  is  more  ground  for  going  to  Italy  for  I ' ’ - 


authorities : such  buildings  as  the  public  hospital 
at  Milan,  or  the  palace  of  Mantua,  may  well  excite 
emulation,  to  show  what  can  be  done  in  brick : 
the  beaiitiful  and  minute  details  arc  admii*ably 
executed,  and  relieved  with  great  judgment  by 
large  intervals  of  blank  wall,  a fcatm'e°of  which 
our  modern  architects  seem  rather  afraid. 

But  even  if  moulded  brick  is  to  be  used,  I doubt 
whether  the  medimval  brick-work  of  the  north  of 
Germany  is  not  more  consistent  with  the  hold, 
vigorous,  manly  Early  English  style,  than  any  to 
be  found  in  Italy.  Some  beautiful  specimens  of 
those  have  been  published  by  Mr.  Street,  and 
others  years  before  by  Mr.  Bepton  in  the 
“ Arcliaiologia,”  vol.  xxi.  It  may,  indeed,  be 
asked,  why  look  out  of  England  at  ail  for  examples 
of  our  own  national  style  ? ^Ve  shall  not  find  the 
same  pure  unmixed  Gothic  anywhere  else ; and 
although  it  is  true  that  we  have  no  street  archi- 
tecture of  the  thirteenth  centur 


ventured  upon  vaulting  over  large  spaces,  and 
were  ignorant  of  tlie  domical  principle  of  con- 
structing vaults.  Actual  domes  had  been  intro- 
duced from  the  East  into  Portugal,  and  although 
lofty  domes  did  not  spread  beyond  that  province, 
the  principle  on  which  they  were  constructed 
had  been  already  introduced  extensively  into 
Anjou  and  Poitou.  Just  at  the  period  to  which 
I have  referred,  the  public  hospital  at  Angers  was 
being  built : it  was  founded,  endowed,  and  com  - 
pleted by  Henry  II.  and  opened  by  him  with 
great  pomp  in  1184,  having  been  commenced  in 
1177.  The  buildings  of  this  hospital,  including 
the  fine  hall  and  the  chapel,  remain  nearly  in  the 
state  in  which  they  were  left  at  that  time.  It  has 
always  been,  and  still  is,  the  public  hospital  of  the 
towni  and  neighbourhood  : the  endowment  is  barely 
sufficient  to  support  it  and  keep  it  in  repair,  and 
there  is  neither  any  record  nor  any  probability  of 
its  ever  having  been  rebuilt  or  materially  altered. 
This  I believe  to  be  the  earliest  Gothic  buiklino- 


. , ‘O' ‘•‘■•mauling,  there, 

IS  the  more  scope  for  the  genms  of  tlie  architect . in  existence,  ami  the  origin  of  the  Early  English 
to  (hsplaj-  itself.  We  must  not  yield  to  the  style.  It  is  almost  pure  Gothic,  ivith  lancet  “vin- 

claniour  of  popular  igiiorailce,  ivhich  always  sup-  ' dows,  with  some  remains  of  the  Norman  style 

poses  that  church  arehitectnre  is  one  thing,  and  Beckefs  crown  at  Canterbury  was  also  finished  in 

house  architecture  another.  Onr  ancestors  knew  the  same  year  1181,  and  is  exactly  in  the  same 

,y  - a of  10  Such  distinction : the  wmdows  of  a church,  I style.  This  I need  hardly  say  is  the  work  ot 

measured  by  the  callipers  on  the  finest  antique  , •'“f,  refectory  of  a monastery,  or  ot  the  hall  of  IVlUiaiii  the  Engllsliman,  after  the  deiiarturc  of 

statues,  and  on  the  best  living  models  of  both  " "r  “ “re  all  exactly  alike  at  the  William  of  Sens  in  1179.  There  is  i marled 

sexes ; only  those,  however,  which  have  lint  one  ' “'"P  per'od.  least  externally  ; within  they  are  : advance  in  the  style  of  that  part  of  the  cathedral 

mohiiation  can  be  measured  with  the  compascs  on  ‘Pst'KgmsIied  only  by  the  seats  in  the  sill  of  a ' and  Professor  Willis,  in  his  admiralile  history  of 

these  geometrical  elevations;  this  eirciimstaneo  ! reumred  tor  secular  purposes.  At,  has  enabled  us  to  see  exactly  where  the  ivo"k 

alone  determines  the  inadmissibility  of  perspective  I _ persons,  1 am  aware,  dispute  whethei  the  of  Rach  venr  finiyniiPiirP« 


dispute  whethei  the  of  each  year  commences. 


delineations  by  wav  of  elucidathiff  the  subiect  fnv  English  Gothic  is  peculiarly  English  at  all.  : j i.  ,i  i 

ill  drawings  in  which  that  essential  of  the  painter’s  'nd  tins  arises  from  want  of  obse'rvntion  or  mis- i "'atorally  ask,  W hat  has  .ill 

art  is  admitted,  no  measure  .at  all  can  be  Sen  “PP"l«“siPP-  No  one  means  to  say  that  England  f “U?  '*?  “ew  Puhlic  oflices  ? I answer. 

The  two  profiles  and  front  view  of  the  same  fio-uro  I “ mPnopoly  of  the  beautiful  style  of  the  thir-  : ‘f  j.,! 

standing  at  ease  are  exhibited  in  the  diaorams  in  Joenth  century,  which  arose  almost  simultaneously  ? Scott  and  of  the  public  to  tlie  Engl., li 
strong  Wk  lines,  w-hile  the  fainUed  fees  ri  ow  «>'=  nations  settled  in  the  r™''‘"“-s  of  France,  for  any  new  ideas  that  may 

the  same  figure  iii  the  perfectly  erect  poslW  hut.  while  the  gonenil  1 foreign  conn  ry, 

il...rr^s.athirty-seco„dpartof  the  c^ire:— Of  its^^^ 

Early  German  GoHde  and  H.ara  I.  „„L,.ri,  .1,;.“  anchitecture,  blit  t 10  intercourse  of  the  people  had 


height  is  lost. 

The  centre  of  gravity  is  removed  inch  from 
where  it  fell  in  the  erect  figure,  of  six  feot  high, 
namely,  from  between  the  ankles  to  nearly  the 
middle  of  the  ankle  of  the  leg,  which  sustains  the 
whole  weight  of  the  body,  while  in  the  profile  it 
remains  where  it  was  in  the  erect  position.  Also, 
It  18  to  be  remarked  that  by  this  change  of  posture, 
where  the  black  contour  departs  from  the  red 
contour  on  one  side,  there  is  an  exactly  correspond- 
ing departure  on  the  opposite  side ; or,  in  other 
words,  the  excess  on  one  side  is  balanced  by  an 
exactly  corresponding  loss  on  the  other. 


Early  German  Gothic,  and  there  is  no  such  thim 

as  Early  Italian  Gothic : the  .style  was  not  intro.  poasioie  eiieot  n, 

diiced  into  Italy  until  a later  pe’rlod.  The  peculiar  ^ 
characteristics  of  the  Early  English  style  arc  the 
round  abacus  to  the  capital,  the  fine  suites  of 
mouldings  to  the  doors  and  windows,  deeply  cut 
iu  bold  rounds  and  hollows,  and  the  free  foliage. 

In  foreign  Gothic  the  abacus  is  always  square  (a 
cla.ssical  feature  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of 

Gothic),  the  wimlow.a  have  usually  „o  mfeldiims  i"''',",-"’”  T 

at  all,  fed  the  doorways  few  in  cm  innrison  to  the  ■ «s'>ig  them  freely  in  any  limldin.gs  Im 


the  groate.st  possible  eflect  upon  it.  The  avebi 
new  ideas  or  new 
forms  from  each  other  quite  as  much  as  those  of 
our  own  day.  The  recently-published  album  of 
Villars  de  Honnecourt,  an  architect  of  tlie  middle  of 
the  thiiteentli  century,  contains  sketches  of 
Bheims  Cathedral  and  other  buildings,  then  just 
erected,  or  in  the  process  of  construction;  and 
these  sketches  were  evidently  made  with  the  in- 
, ,,  , teution  of  using 

‘ o I miglit  have  to  construct  elsewhere.  If  it  is 

“ DeSymmetvia  partimn  humanoruni  corporum.”  j desirable  to  vovivc  the  Engli.sh  Gothic  of  the 
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tbirtecntk  century,  it  is  evidently  also  desirable 
that  our  architects  sho\ild  follow  the  example  of 
Villars  de  Honnecourt,  and  examine  the  neighbour- 
ing provinces  and  neighbouring  countries  for  other 
buildings  suitable  to  give  them  new  ideas ; and 
they  should  have  recourse,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
those  provinces  and  those  countries  which  the 
architects  of  that  period  would  have  gone  to, 
therefore  to  those  provinces  and  countries  with 
which  the  people  of  England  had  most  intercourse 
at  that  time.  These  were,  first  and  chiefly,  the 
English  provinces  of  France,  and  next  the  other 
adjacent  parts  of  France,  or  rather  the  different 
countries  which  are  now-  included  in  France. 

The  influence  of  commerce  in  producing  this 
intercourse  between  the  people  is  well  known, 
and  accordingly  the  line  of  commerce  at  particular 
periods  is  always  marked  by  the  buildings  on 
that  line  being  in  advance  of  others  which  are 
remote  from  it.  In  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
centuries,  the  line  of  commerce,  the  direct  high 
road  from  England  to  the  Jlediterranean,  to 
Rome  and  to  the  East,  was  through  the  English 
provinces  in  the  west  of  France,  in  as  direct  a 
line  as  possible  through  the  northern  parts  of 
Normandy  and  Brittany,  along  the  line  of  hills 
through  Limoges  and  Periguou.x,  and  skirting 
the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  by  the  Slediterra- 
nean  port  of  Aigues  Mortes,  now  blocked  up,  the 
sea  having  receded  in  this  part.  This  line  is  said 
to  have  been  taken  originally  at  an  earlier  period 
to  avoid  the  incursions  of  the  pirates  in  the  plains 
near  the  sea,  perhaps  also  to  avoid  the  embou- 
chures of  the  rivers  before  any  bridges  were  built. 
V,'hatever  the  cause,  this  was  the  line  which 
English  architects  in  the  thirteenth  century  were 
most  likely  to  take,  and  this  seems  the  most  natural 
line  for  us  now  to  follow,  without  adhering  to  it 
rigidly,  or  refusing  to  make  such  excursions  to 
the  right  or  to  the  left  as  our  predecessors  were 
very  likely  to  have  made.  But  with  Lombardy 
they  had  no  intercourse  at  all,  and  it  is  the  last 
place  we  should  go  to  for  authorities.  Our  neigh- 
bours the  French  were  always  jealous  rivals,  and 
their  architects  kept  pace  with  our  omi,  and, 
although  the  French  Gothic  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury is  different  from  the  English,  it  is  more  like 
it  than  any  other,  and  therefore  the  best  suited 
now  to  fm-nlsh  us  with  ideiis  or  forms  suitable  for 
our  purpose.  Whether  the  massive,  heavy,  tran- 
sitional work  of  Notre  Dame  at  Paris  or  St.  Denis 
is  earlier  than  the  corresponding  work  at  Malmes- 
bury and  many  other  places  in  England,  is  imma- 
terial to  the  point,  the  English  and  the  French 
architects  each  developed  rapidly,  and  the  two 
styles  run  nearly  pari  passu,  and  bear  fretjuently 
a close  resemblance  to  each  other,  although  still 
distinct.  There  is  abundance  of  house  architec- 
ture and  street  architecture  of  the  thirteenth 
century  remaining  in  various  parts  of  Frauce,  and 
it  harmonizes  far  better  with  our  English  style 
than  any  other. 

John  Henry  Parker,  F.S.A. 

President  of  the  Oxford  Architectural  Society. 


THE  ARCHITECTUBAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
ASSOCIATION. 

Ix  is  always  ungracious,  as  well  as  ungrateful, 
to  appear  to  complain  at  all  of  the  result  of  efforts 
which,  being  purely  voluntary,  deserve  the  warm 
thanks  of  all  who  profit  by  them ; and  in  what  I 
am  about  to  say,  therefore,  I wish  only  to  throw 
out  a suggestion,  and  not  to  make  a complaint. 

I think  many  of  the  subscribers  to  the  Architec- 
tural Photographic  Association  must  have  felt,  as 
I did,  that  the  photographs  now  being  exhibited 
did  not,  in  one  respect,  fulfil  all  their  expecta- 
tions. Probably  most  of  us  feel  that  there  can  be 
no  very  great  architecture  unadorned  by  sculp- 
ture, whilst  we  may  think  that  the  architectural 
lines  of  a buiUling  are  even  better  seen  and  better 
understood  by  an  elevation  than  by  any  pictu- 
resque view,  or  even  by  a photograph.  To  all 
who  feel  this,  the  collection  now  being  exhibited 
is  so  far  a disappointment,  inasmuch  as  it  scarcely 
-contains  any  examjfles  of  purely  architectural 
sculpture.  And  I think  there  is  a double  danger 
in  this  fact ; for  whilst  it  may  make  the  Associa- 
tion less  practically  useful  than  it  might  he,  it 
may  also  lead  the  world  to  suppose  that  our  pro- 


but  I think  it  will  he  an  aid  to  them  rather  than 
the  contrary,  if  those  who  know  (as  I do)  that 
there  is  a growing  feeling,  which  this  year  they 
have  in  no  way  satisfied,  venture  in  a very  friendly 
spirit  to  express  that  feeling.  The  truth  is,  that 
most  of  us  know  tolerably  well  the  general  outline 
and  effect  of  most  of  the  buildings  of  which  it  is 
likely  we  shall  obtain  photographic  views;  whilst 
coraparatis'ely  few  have  been  able  to  travel  suffi- 
ciently to  see  with  their  own  eyes  all  the  delicate 
detail  which  often  distinguishes  them;  and  even 
to  this  happy  and  select  class  the  value  of  absolute 
facsimiles  of  the  decorative  sculpture  is  of  infi- 
nitely more  value  than  any  other  kind  of  illus- 
tration can  possibly  be.  Most  of  us  know,  e.g. 
the  general  idea  of  the  west  front  of  Orvieto 
Cathedral,  but  how  very  few  have  the  least  con- 
ception of  the  exquisite  beauty  of  the  sculpture 
which  adorns  the  whole  of  its  lower  stage ! And, 
again,  though  we  have  been  again  and  again  at 
Chartres,  or  Rouen,  Amiens,  Paris,  or  Rheims, 
how  difficult — is  it  not  ? — to  carry  away  with  us 
all  the  lessons  which  the  wonderful  sculptm*e 
enshrined  in  their  buildings  teaches  us  ! — and  how 
fnll  of  if.stnict'on,  on  the  very  point  on  which  we 
all  stand  moat  in  need  of  it,  photographs  of  such 
scirlpture  are,  all  who  have  carefully  examined  or 
used  them  know  very  well. 

I dare  say  there  may  be  very  many  difficulties  i: 
the  way  unseen  by  me.  But  if  it  were  possible 
next  year,  instead  of  employing  Mr.  Bedford’s 
powers  on  the  reproduction  of  such  thoroughly 
well-known  buildings  as  Chepstow,  Tintern,  and 
Raglan, — to  obtain  from  him  photographs,  to 
a large  scale,  and  in  detail,  of  the  west  front 
of  Wells,  the  sculpture  at  Higbam  Ferrers,  or 
Lincoln,  or  elsewhere,  I predict,  confidently, 
that  a large,  sale  of  whatever  he  did,  would  be 
an  immediate  result,  and  an  improvement  in  our 
own  work  a natural  consequence.  'Whilst,  again, 
if  one  of  the  French  photographers  would  obtain 
large  details  of  the  doorways  at  the  west  end  of 
the  aisles  of  Rouen  Cathedral,  or  of  some  of  the 
foliage  sculpture  of  the  capitals  of  the  same  cathe- 
dral; or  if  one  of  the  Italian  artists  would  do  the 
same  for  the  glorious  west  front  of  Genoa,  a want 
which  many  of  us  must  have  felt  would  be  sup- 
plied, and  we  should  be  additionally  grateful  to 
the  committee. 

The  truth  is,  that  our  Association  ought  not  to 
think  first  of  all  of  popularity.  Like  the  Arundel 
Society,  its  functions  would  be  best  fulfilled  by 
obtaining  for  us  illustrations  of  work,  which  is  not 
of  sufficient  popular  interest  to  be  done  by  private 
speculators;  and  which  is,  nevertheless,  to  the  true 
artist  very  often  of  a value  and  interest  which 
cannot  be  exaggerated. 

George  Ediicitd  Street. 


BRITISH  MUSEUM— THE  CHRISTMAS 
HOLIDAYS. 

Ok  Monday  last  the  scene  presented  at  this 
public  institution  was  of  the  most  gratifying  de- 
scription. At  the  hour  of  opening,  streams  of 
school  boys  and  girls,  and  family  groups,  both 
town  and  country  bred,  might  be  seen  flowing 
along  the  streets  towarils  the  main  entrance.  As 
the  (lay  advanced  the  number  of  holiday  folks 
continued  to  increase,  until  the  galleries  of  an- 
tiquities and  natural  history,  and  the  manuscript 
room  and  king’s  library  presented  a most  animated 
appearance.  At  one  time  there  could  not  have 
been  fewer  than  30,000  persons  within  the  walls 
of  the  building.  It  was  curious  to  contrast  this 
crowd  with  a recollection  of  the  deserted  appear- 
ance of  old  Montague  House,  in  those  days  when 
parties  were  admitted  by  tickets,  which  were 
limited  to  a small  number  each  day,  and  when  it 
was  considered  dangerous  to  admit  the  English 
public  amongst  works  of  art.  It  was  also  a matter 
which  raised  curious  reflections  to  see  those  bust- 
ling thousands  wandering  so  life-like  and  animated 
amongst  the  relics  of  past  ages  and  peoples. 

The  bulk  of  the  visitors  evidently  belonged  to 
the  working  classes,  and  it  was  pleasant  to  see 
tlie  comfortable  and  well-clad  appearance  of  the 
majority.  The  conduct  of  all  was  admirable,  and 
although  in  the  course  of  Monday  upwards  of 
forty -two  thousand  persons  were  admitted,  no  case 
of  intoxication  or  ill-behaviour  was  noticed.  Such 
a gathei-ing  as  this  was  creditable  to  the  inteUi- 
geiat  part  of  the  working  population  of  the  metro- 


fession,  as  a body,  ignores,  to  some  extent,  this 
necessary  connection  between  the  two  arts,  and  is 
content,  only,  to  aid  in  prolonging  the  practical  j polis ; and  although  it°inust  be  admitted  that 
aversion  to  sculpture,  which  has  distinguished  (in  1 some  passed  by  the  rare  objects  collected  here  in 
a very  bad  sense)  our  English  architecture  for  a - asomewbat  hurried  manner,  having  scarcely  learnt 
very  long  period.  to  see;  it  is  certain  that  not  even  the  most  carele.ss 

I can  quite  understand  the  difficulty  wliich  the  can  pass  through  these  galleries  without  gather- 
cmmittec,  no  doubt,  have  in  meeting  all  views, ' iiig  wh'-lcsome  materials  fur  future  thoughts, 
and  during  the  popularity  of  their  association; ' During  the  day  large  numbers  were  admitted  who 


applied  in  the  proper  quiu-ter  for  permission  to 
get  a glance  at  the  new  reading-room,  and  it  was 
quite  right  that  the  opportunity  was  given. 

The  document  which  has  been  addressed  to  the 
Premier  by  thirty-six  leading  men  in  painting, 
sculpture,  aud  architecture,  in  connection  with 
the  immediate  necessity  which  exists  for  additional 
space  for  the  proper  reception  of  the  rare  treasures 
of  ancient  art  which  are  arriving  in  this  country, 
is  worthy  of  the  gravest  attention.  In  this 
memorial  attention  is  directed  to  the  circx^mstance 
that  numerous  cases  containing  sculptured  anti- 
quities from  Halicarnassus,  Miletus,  and  Carthage, 
about  to  arrive,  will  require  considerable  space, 
and  that  considering  the  expedients  to  ^vhich  the 
authorities  of  the  British  Museum  have  lately 
been  driven,  in  order  to  find  room  for  other  im- 
portant works  of  the  kind,  the  means  of  accom- 
modating such  monuments  are  lamentably  difficult. 
The  manner  of  disposing  of  many  of  these  remains 
is  alike  injurious  to  the  works  and  discreditable  to 
the  country. 

After  noticing  the  great  value  of  the  ancient 
sculptures  m the  Slusemn — some  of  which  are  the 
undoubted  work  of  Phidias  and  bis  contemporaries, 
and  are  unrivalled  by  any  specimens  preserved  in 
foreign  galleries — the  other  archmological  monu- 
ments, illustrating  the  development  of  art  from  the 
earliest  time  of  a value  to  the  historian  and  scholar 
beyond  calculation,  are  alluded  to.  The  first  and  im- 
mediate object  of  this  address  is  to  secure  for  these 
works  such  accommodation  as  may  insure  their 
preservation.  The  collection  of  sculpture  from  all 
parts  of  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  Italy,  Egypt,  and 
Assyria,  has  during  the  last  few  years  accumulated 
to  an  extent  that  imperatively  demands  attention 
on  that  ground  alone.  The  latest  and  some  of 
the  finest  of  our  acquisitions,  comprising  remains 
of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  monuments  of 
antiquity,  one  of  the  so-called  “ wonders  of  the 
world,”  the  Mausoleum  of  Halicarnassus,  and  the 
undoubted  works,  in  statues  and  relievo,  of  the 
most  eminent  sculptors  of  the  fourth  century 
before  our  era  who  were  employed  in  its  decora- 
tion, are  now  placed  outside  the  building  under 
the  portico,  while  the  only  protection  against 
injury  from  our  variable  climate  from  the  soot 
aiid  dirt  of  London,  and  other  accidents,  is  pro- 
vided by  encasing  or  enclosing  them  in  unsightly 
glazed  magazines  and  workshops.  The  additions 
just  announced  must  also,  for  want  of  space,  be 
treated  in  the  same  way — be  unworthily  treated — 
and  jwobably  it  will  be  necessary  to  enclose  in. 
this  way  for  their  reception  the  whole  of  the 
colonnade  in  front  of  the  Museum  ! 

After  alluding  to  the  great  risk  to  which  these 
precious  works  are  liable  from  frequent  removal, 
the  memorialists  truly  remark  that  “the  study  of 
arclueology  and  of  the  history  of  the  various 
schools  can  only  he  carried  on  with  advantage 
when  the  examples  for  reference  are  of  easy  access, 
and  when  the  various  subjects  winch  are  the 
foundations  of  those  studies  can  be  directly  com- 
pared with  each  other.  It  is  felt  by  scholars  and 
the  students  of  antiquity  especially,  that  the  close 
association  of  examples  of  sculpture  of  various 
periods  and  schools,  whether  they  consist  of 
marble  or  bronze  statues,  relievi,  busts,  coins,  or 
other  objects,  whatever  their  class,  is  indispensable 
for  the  proper  and  useful  prosecution  of  their 
inquiries.  Any  division  or  distribution  of  such 
works  in  different  and  distant  localities  is  to  be 
deprecated;  and,  therefore,  in  earnestly  pressing 
upon  the  Government  the  expediency  of  taking 
such  measures  as  may  seem  fitting  in  the  first 
place  for  the  preservation  of  the  valuable  monu- 
ments we  may  possess,  the  hope  may  at  the  same 
time  be  expressed  that  such  extensive  accommo- 
dation may  be  afforded  as  may  include  and  com- 
bine all  these  works  in  one  accessible  collection.” 

All  visitors  to  the  sculpture-galleries  of  the 
British  Museum  must  acknowledge  the  truthful- 
ness of  the  remarks  which  have  been  made  by  the 
memorialists;  and  the  matter  for  consideration  is 
in  what  manner  the  increased  space  can  be  best 
provided.  A glance  at  tlie  ground  which  skirts 
the  present  building  will  show  what  noble  galleries 
may  be  made  by  extending  the  present  building 
to  form  a front  to  the  south  side  of  Montague- 
place.  If  the  whole  square  bounded  by  Montague- 
place,  Bedford-square,  and  the  street  forming  the 
eastern  boundary,  were  purchased  for  this  national 
purpose,  we  should  have  a site  which  would  admit 
of  not  only  a magnificent  architectural  display, 
but  would  also  afford  space  for  centuries  to  come 
for  any  possible  demand  for  proper  room  for 
sculptures,  books,  and  prints.  As  regards  the 
library,  the  accommodation  provided  by  the  recent 
alterations  will  prevent  care  in  this  respect  for  a 
long  time  yet. 


Jan.  1,  1859.] 
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VENTIL.VTION  OF  SEWERS. 


A.  Purifying  box  with  basket-work  slides  to  hold  charcoal. 

B.  Debris  trap  to  prevent  diibris  or  water  falling  on  the  charcoal. 


C.  Syphon  pipe  for  taking  water  from  debris  trap. 

D.  Metal  lid  for  all(  w rig  access  to  purifying  box  to  recharge  purifier. 


VENTILATION  OF  SEWERS. 

I HATE  seen  of  late  several  reports  respecting 
the  ventilation  of  the  City  sewers,  first  by  Dr. 
Letheby,  the  medical  officer  to  the  City  Commis- 
sioners of  Sewers,  and  lastly  by  Mr.  F.  Haywood, 
their  engineer,  both  of  whom  concur  in  the  use  of 
charcoal  as  a defecting  substance  to  be  used  at  the 
outlets  of  the  ventilators.  Knowing  a little  of  the 
matter,  Ibeg  tosubmit  to  you  the  following  facts  :■ — 
In  the  years  1852  and  1853  I commenced  to  lay  out 
the  system  of  sewerage  of  this  borough,  which  com- 
prises about  5‘1  miles  of  public  sewers.  At  that 
time  I had  a little  difficulty  about  the  ventilation, 
and  in  conversation  with  an  eminent  surgeon  of 
this  borough,  theu  in  our  council,  and  a gentleman 
who  had  paid  great  attention  to  sanitary  matters 
(Dr.  Mordey),  he  stated,  as  I had  also  observed 
myself,  that  in  the  sewerage  of  the  city  of  Durham 
the  ventilators  were  merely  pipes  brought  up  iuto 
the  centre  of  the  street,  and  from  which  there 
arose  a very  offensive  smell,  and  he  thought  that 
the  use  of  charcoal  would  prevent  this,  and  asked 
me  if  I could  put  it  into  a working  shape.  I 
stated  I should  do  so,  and,  after  making  an  expe- 
riment, 1 produced  the  plan  annexed.  I after- 
wards spoke  to  Professor  Johnson,  who  stated  that 
the  peat  charcoal  would  cost  from  3Z.  to  4/.  per 
ton,  and,  when  charged  with  the  gases  emanating 
from  the  sewers,  would  probably  be  worth  from 
81.  to  91.  per  ton.  About  four  years  ago  this  plan 
was  enrolled,  and  now  forms  part  of  our  system  of 
sewerage  j and  I have  in  my  possession  the  sheet 
of  drawings  submitted  to  the  General  Board  of 
Health,  on  which  is  their  official  stamp.  At  that 
time  several  copies  of  the  plan  were  forwarded  to 
Loudon  for  the  opinion  of  men  whom  I considered 
at  that  time  better  able  to  judge  of  the  scheme 
than  myself.  Without  any  arrogance  in  the  matter, 
I state  that,  in  this  borough,  the  application  of 
the  plan  was  first  introduced  as  a part  of  the  much 
required  sanitary  requirements  of  large  towns. 

WiLLlAJMC  Ceoziee,  Borough  Engineer. 

Sunderland. 


ADVERTISEMENTS  ON  STREET  LAMPS. 

Air  offer  has  been  made  to  sev’eral  of  the  metro- 
politan parishes,  and  amongst  others  that  of 
Clerkenwell,  for  the  use  of  the  street  lamps  for 
advertising  purposes.  At  the  Clerkenwell  parish 
boai'd  this  proposal  led  to  much  discussion.  One 
.gentleman  thought  that  the  plan  would  inter- 
fere with  the  public  light,  and  said  that  one 
of  the  members  of  that  body  — an  undertaker 
— would  be  likely  to  cover  a large  part  of 
-the  street-lamps  with  mourning  coaches,  and 
other  funeral  devices;  another  member  would 
cover  the  glazing  with  pots  and  pans ; and  that 
others  in  various  ways  would  avail  themselves  of 
this  means  of  directing  attention  to  the  pecu- 
liarities of  their  trades.  It  was  also  said  that 
Clerkenwell  had  been  called  the  “prison  parish,” 
and  that  it  was  to  be  feared  if  this  suggestion 
was  carried  out,  that  it  would  be  called  the 
“advertising  parish,”  and  that  it  would  not  be 
right  to  let  out  the  public  property  for  the  pur- 
pose of  personal  advertising.  It  was,  however, 
suggested  that  it  would  be  well,  before  coming  to 


any  decision,  to  hear  the  merits  of  the  plan,  and 
eventually  Mr.  Prisley,  the  projector,  was  called 
to  answer  questions  put  by  various  members. 
Mr.  Prisley  said  that  he  held  in  his  hand  a copy 
of  a contract  which  had  been  entered  into  by  the 
Bermondsey  board,  and  which  only  required  sig- 
nature. St.  George  the  Martyr,  Southwark,  bad 
also  agreed  to  adopt  the  plan,  and  it  had  been 
favourably  viewed  by  the  parish  board  of  Isling- 
ton. He  proposed  to  give  the  inhabitants  of  each 
parish  the  first  choice.  ITie  lamps  should  be 
offered  in  the  first  instance  to  those  living  nearest 
to  them ; when,  after  the  parish  had  been  ex- 
hausted, strangers  would  be  allowed  to  engage 
them.  He  bound  himself  in  his  contract  not  to 
place  the  advertisement  of  a hatter,  a jeweller, 
&c.  near  to  persons  carrying  on  any  of  these 
trades,  &c.  &c.  He  was  quite  sure  of  being  able 
to  take  up  the  whole  of  the  377  lamps  in  the 
leading  streets : he  was  not  so  sure  about  the 
216  in  the  hy-streets. 

It  appeared  that  if  this  system  were  carried 
out  in  Clerkenwell,  the  profits  to  the  parish 
would  be  about  377/.  per  annum,  or  about  25  per 
cent,  on  the  whole  amount  of  lighting.  It  was 
eventually  agreed  to  postpone  the  consideration  of 
the  question  for  a time. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  nothing  will  be  done  to 
disfigure  the  streets.  We  have  before  now  sug- 
gested that  the  street  lamps  should  be  made  use 
of  in  directing  wayfarers  at  night. 


PROVINCIAL  NEWS. 

Letcomhe  {Berks). — The  new  school  of  this 
parish  was  opened  by  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  on  the 
11th  ult.  The  school-house  is  a simple  structure 
of  red  brick,  with  striug-courses  and  window  rear- 
arches  of  red  and  yellow  bricks  in  the  interior.  It 
was  designed  by  Mr.  Butterfield,  and  has  cost 
between  300?.  and  400?. 

Ilfracombe. — Mr.  Richard  Bligh,  an  old  and 
influential  resident  in  this  town,  has  offered  to 
build  schools  at  his  own  expense,  provided  the 
committee  already  at  work  would  purchase  the 
site,  and  fit  up  the  building,  after  it  was  com- 
pleted. This  offer  was  readily  accepted.  The 
building,  it  is  thought,  will  cost  some  600?.  or 
700?.  while  the  money  already  collected  will  pro- 
vide for  the  purchase  of  the  site  and  its  conveyance 
to  trustees.  The  site  of  the  school-building  is 
close  to  the  church,  lying  between  it  and  the  sea. 
A design  has  been  furnished  by  Messrs.  Foster  and 
Wood,  of  Bristol,  architects,  and  approved  of. 
The  building  wiR  be  proceeded  with  in  the  spring, 
and  probably  be  completed  before  the  end  of  the 
year. 

Plymouth. — The  new  building  at  the  corner  of 
Treville-street,  leading  into  Old  Town-street,  is 
nearly  finished,  and  the  scaffolding  having  been 
removed,  the  elevation  is  open  to  view.  The  block 
of  buildings  consists  of  three  houses  of  four  stories, 
the  height  being  50  feet.  The  style  is  Lombardo- 
Venetian.  The  walls  are  built  for  the  most  part 
of  red  and  light  gauged  bricks,  while  the  orna- 
mental portions  are  executed  in  freestone  and 
Portland  cement.  Polished  Devonshire  marble 
has  been  introduced  in  the  windows  of  the  first 


story  above  the  shops,  and  tiles  (from  the  archi- 
tect’s drawing)  in  those  above.  Mr.  James  Hine 
is  the  architect ; and  the  builders  are  Messrs.  Call 
and  Pethick.  The  ornamental  ironwork  has  been 
executed  at  the  Plymouth  foundry.  Another  im- 
provement is  being  effected  (under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Hine)  in  Old  Town,  at  the  corner  of  Drake- 
street,  by  the  erection  of  business  premises,  in  the 
Italian  style  of  architecture. 

Milford. — The  capabilities  of  Milford  as  a port 
of  arrival  and  departure  are  about  to  be  brought 
out  by  the  construction  of  docks  upon  an  extensive 
scale.  It  is  proposed  to  make  the  enclosure  of 
Huhberstone  Pill,  in  the  first  instance,  at  an 
expense  of  100,000?.;  and  this  is  shortly  to  be 
commenced.  A company  has  been  formed  with 
every  prospect  of  success.  Arrangements  have 
been  made  for  steam  communication  between 
Milford,  Neyland,  the  Dockyard  Angle,  and  Dale, 
with  steam-tugs  for  the  harbour.  The  present 
dry  dock  at  Hakin  is  also  being  enlarged. 

Portrush. — The  obelisk  at  Portrush  to  the  late 
Dr.  Adam  Clarke  is  now  finished.  It  is  entirely 
composed  of  Newry  granite,  and  is  about  50  feet 
from  the  base  to  the  summit,  and  occupies  an 
elevated  position  at  the  principal  entrance  to 
Portrush,  being  30  feet  above  the  road.  It  is 
placed  at  the  rear  of  one  of  the  school-houses 
which  the  commentator  himself  had  built. 

Bradford. — New  school-rooms  arc  to  be  erected 
in  Caledonia-street  and  Moody-street,  at  Brad- 
ford, Yorkshire.  Tlie  works  have  been  let  to 
several  tradesmen  of  the  town.  Mr.  Pauli,  of 
Cardiff,  is  the  architect  employed  ; and  the  build- 
ing is  to  be  occupied  on  Good  Friday  next. 

Leeds. — An  addition  has  been  made  to  the 
design  for  the  New  Grammar  School.  It  has 
been  decided  to  add  a tower,  over  the  junction 
of  the  roofs  of  the  great  school  and  the  middle 
building.  A tower,  somewhat  of  this  description, 
formed  part  of  the  original  design,  and  was  reluct- 
antly struck  out,  on  the  ground  of  expense.  At  a 
late  meeting  of  the  Board,  the  architect  was  de- 
sired to  furnish  a design  for  a central  tower,  at 
an  outlay  of  200?. ; and  the  trustees  present, 
although  the  members  of  the  board  have  con- 
tributed more  than  half  the  7,000?.  already  raised, 
resolved  to  defray  the  expense  by  a new  subscrip- 
tion among  themselves,  and,  accordingly,  sums 
ranging  from  10?.  to  50?.  were  at  once  subscribed, 
to  the  amount  of  upwards  of  200?. 

Jarrow. — The  docks,  constructed  by  the  North- 
Eastern  Railway  Company,  at  Jarrow  Slake,  are  so 
far  completed,  that  the  water  has  just  been  let  in 
through  the  sluices  at  the  north  end  of  the  w’orks. 
The  event  was  celebrated  by  the  firing  of  cannon, 
&c. ; and  the  workmen  at  the  docks  were  enter- 
tained at  the  various  inus  in  the  neighbourhood. 
The  dock  and  tidal  basin,  according  to  the  account 
of  them  in  the  Shields  Gazette,  will  contain  about 
fifty  acres  of  water,  and  accommodation  will  be 
provided  for  between  400  and  500  vessels.  The 
tidal  lock,  100  feet  in  width,  and  upwards  of  250 
feet  in  length,  has  entrance-gates  60  feet  wide ; 
while  the  tidal  entrance,  80  feet  in  breadth,  will 
admit  ships  of  large  size.  There  will  be  a depth 
of  24  feet  6 inches  on  the  dock  sills  at  high  tide, 
and  2-1  feet  on  the  inner  area.  When  the  docks 
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are  In  operation,  vessels  will  come  round  the  dock 
pier  into  an  tmenclosed  tidal  basin,  and  afterwards 
pass  the  60  feet  lock  into  a small  dock.  On  the 
water  being  admitted  from  the  main  dock,  these 
vessels  will  be  raised  to  its  level,  and  admitted 
into  tlie  principal  dock  j thus  enabling  vessels  to 
be  docked  from  the  time  of  low  to  high  water, 
when  the  whole  of  the  gates  will  be  open,  thereby 
relieving  a llect  of  ships  which  may  arrive  at  one 
tide  pressing  upon  each  other.  The  docks  will  be 
used  as  a place  of  shipment  for  coals  by  the  North- 
Eastern  Railway  Company,  by  whom  they  have 
been  constructed;  and  it  is  expected  that  the  first 
shipment  will  take  place  early  in  the  new  year. 
A tier  of  ships,  at  the  old  drops,  lie  side  by  side, 
at  the  end  of  the  staith  or  jetty ; and  the  nearest  _ 
one  can  alone  take  in  her  coals  from  the  waggons. 
At  the  new  dock,  and  at  the  landward  end,  there 
are  four  jetties,  stretching  far  inward,  and  each 
having  five  shipping-places  at  each  side,  making 
ten  in  all.  Thus  ten  vessels  can  he  lying  and 
loading  at  every  jetty  at  the  same  moment,  there 
being  a distinct  line  of  rails  to  every  spout.  From 
ten  to  twelve  thousand  tons  of  coal  may  be  put  on 
board  the  ships  in  a day.  At  present,  but  two  of 
these  jetties  have  been  fitted  up  for  the  shipment 
of  coal,  comprising  twenty  sliipping-places.  One  | 
jetty  is  set  apart  for  ballast  purposes,  and  possesses 
four  of  Armstrong's  powerful  hydraulic  cranes, 
constructed  on  a new  principle.  From  three  to  j 
four  hundred  thousand  feet  of  timber  have  been 
consmned  in  the  construction  of  the  jetties  alone. 
Of  ashlar  work  in  freestone,  the  quantity  exceeds 

600.000  cubic  feet.  The  granite  measures  from 

15.000  to  20,000  cubic  feet;  and  the  rubble 
masonry,  upwards  of  80,000  cubic  yards.  The  1 
cellular  iron  gates  of  the  60-foet  tidal  lock,  and 
80-feet  tidal  entrance,  manufactured  by  Jlessrs.  | 
Robert  Stephenson  and  Co.  Newcastle,  weigh , 
from  500  to  600  tons;  and  their  heel-posts  work  i 
in  hollow  granite  quoins.  They  are  workinl  ^^•ith 
hydraulic  power,  on  the  newest  principles  of 
Messrs.  Armstrong,  who  liave  fitted  up  the 
hydraulic  machinery.  The  road  behind  the  slake, 
running  between  Gateshead  and  South  Shields,  is 
s])anned  by  five  bridgos(ono  of  which  is  constructed 
of  wrought  iron,  the  remainder  of  brick  and  stone), 
which  connect  the  dock  with  the  North-Eastern 
Railway.  The  earth  removed  in  the  construction 
of  the  docks,  amounting  to  two  million  yards, 
was  principally  silt.  The  locks  and  gates  have 
been  designed  by  the  engineer-in-chief,  Mr.  T.  E. 
Harrison,  and  carried  out  under  his  resident 
representative,  Mr.  R.  Hodgson.  The  contractors 
tor  the  whole  works  are  Messrs.  Jackson,  Beau, 
and  Gow. 


“THE  BUILDER’S”  LAW  NOTES. 

HigTiiKoy. — After  a verdict  against  the  inhabi- 
tants of  a parisli  upon  an  indictment  for  the  non- 
repair of  a highway,  it  is  no  answer  to  an  applica- 
tion for  the  imposition  of  a fine,  that  the  road 
never  has  been  repaired  by  any  one. — The  Queen 
V.  The  Inhabitants  of  Claj:hij. 

Auction — Deposit. — The  purchaser  at  a sale, 
which  turns  out  abortive  from  vendor’s  inability  ' 
to  make  a good  title,  cannot  recover  the  deposit  ' 
from  the  vendor  as  money  had  and  received,  ( 
though  paid  over  to  him,  but  must  sue  the  ' 
auctioneer,  he  being  the  agent  of  both  parties,  to 
appropriate  the  deposit  to  the  party  entitled  to  it.  ' 
—Johnson  v.  Roberts.  \ 

Factory. — Fencinj  ^Machinery. — On  the  trial  ' 
of  an  action  against  inillowners  for  not  securely  I 
fencing  a part  of  the  machinery  of  their  mill, 
v.  herehy  injury  was  occasioned  to  one  of  the  per- 
sons employed  therein,  the  judge  left  the  question  : 
to  the  jury  whether  the  machinery  was  fenced  in 
the  ordinary  manner  n.sed  and  ajiproved  ns  snffi-  ' 
eient  at  the  best  regulated  mills  in  the  district. ' 
It  was  held  that  this  was  not  enough,  for  tliat  the 
proper  question  was,  whether  the  mill  was  securely 
fenced  according  to  the  best  method  of  fencing  | 
known  at  the  time. — Schofield  v.  Schunck. 


THE  CONA'ENTIONAL  ORNAMENT  OF 
THE  THIRTEENTH  CENTURY.* 

Ip  we  take  the  best  and  purest  periods  of  archi- 
tecture— and  the  thirteenth  century  eminently , 
claims  to  he  one  of  them— we  shall  find  that  the  ' 
architect  always  more  or  less  departed  from 
nature,  according  to  the  requirements  of  his  work  : | 
thus  the  architecture  w.'is  wholly  and  entirelvcon-  ; 
ventional,  ami  the  figure  sculpture,  with 'some' 
slight  modifications,  such  as  giving  it  more  angu- 


* Read  by  Mr.  W.  Burges,  at  the  Architectural 
Museum,  on  Wednesday,  2-ind  ult. 
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larity,  entirely  naturalistic ; while  the  ornament, 
although  referable  to  real  foliage,  was  yet  so 
altered  and  conventionalized,  that  it  always  har- 
monized, and  seemed  p.art  of  the  building,  and 
did  not  look  like  a handful  of  leaves  stuck  on  at 
random.  In  the  later  development  of  the  thir- 
teenth centnry,  this  cmivontionalisra  was  aban- 
doned, but  still  the  change  took  place  gradually, 
and  hit  by  bit.  Thus  in  a capital  the  strong 
horns  which  appear  to  support  the  abacus  were  at 
first  retained,  the  only  change  being  in  the  leaves 
at  the  end.  Gradually  these  masses  of  leaves  grew 
larger  and  still  more  natural ; then  leaves  began  to 
sprout  out  of  the  sides  of  the  horns,  and  shortly  the 
whole  capital  became  covered  with  them,  the  horns 
being  discoverable  only  by  a close  inspection,  until 
at  last  they  arc  got  rid  of  altogether,  and  the 
heavy  abacus,  and  arch  moulds,  as  in  most  Late 
Decorated  examples  in  our  own  country,  rest 
simply  on  a mass  of  delicate  leaves,  and  give  ^to 
the  eye  anything  but  the  idea  of  security.  Un- 
fortunately, of  late  there  has  been  a great  ten- 
dency to  this  method  of  treating  atchitoctural 
ornament,  and,  as  usual,  we  have  begun  with 
the  fiill  development,  and  are  now  proceeding 
through  the  phase  of  the  horns  with  natural 
foliage  .at  the  ends,  until  I hope  we  shall  finally 
arrive  at  the  conventionality  of  the  early  part  of 
the  thirteenth  century.  In  the  mean  time  we 
have  been  wearied  to  death  by  pnlpits  and  fonts 
covered  with  baskets  full  of  leaves,  and  when  we 
do  get  figures,  the  scene  appears  to  be  taking 
place  rather  in  the  arbour  of  a tea-garden  than 
under  an  architectural  niche,  as  it  ought  to  do. 
The  consequence  is,  that  the  rigid  lines  of  the 
architecture  which  ought  to  set  off  the  more  soft 
and  sweeping  lines  of  the  figures  entirely  lose  their 
effect.  However,  we  are  now  gradually  improv- 
ing, and  when  we  do  arriv’e  at  the  proper  point,  it 
is  to  be  liojied  that  our  architects  will  set  to  work 
in  the  proper  spirit,  not  copying  the  old  work  ser- 
vilely, but  finding  out  new  conventionalities  of 
nature  for  themselves.  The  subject  of  onr  archi- 
tectural sculpture  has  been  so  well  and  so  often 
treated  in  the  former  lectures  delivered  at  the 
•Architectural  Museum,  that  I have  tliought  it 
better,  in  the  present  instance,  to  confine  my 
attention  to  the  flat  ornament  alone,  such  as  was 
used  for  stufts,  tiles,  stained  glass,  and  decoration 
generally,  although,  Indeed,  many  of  my  observa- 
tions will  be  equally  applicable  to  the  flatter  sort 
of  sculptured  ornament.  Again,  I by  no  means 
put  forward  the  following  principles  as  the  only 
true  ones  on  the  subject,  but  simply  as  means  by 
which  certain  combinations  may  possibly  liave 
been  produced,  and  by  which  they  may  he  so 
again. 

It  uppear.s  to  me  that  most  patterns  are  refer- 
able to  the  diaper,  although  some  writers  consider 
that  the  starting-point  should  he  the  border, 
inasmuch  as  a diaper  may  he  considered  to  consist 
of  many  borders  laid  side  by  side.  I think,  how- 
ever, that  it  is  quite  immaterial  which  of  the  two 
systems  we  select ; but  perhaps  as  m.any  borders 
contain  parts  only  of  forms,  whicli  forms  would  be 
completed  in  the  diaper,  I feel  upon  the  whole 
inclined  to  take  the  diaper  as  the  point  of  de- 
parture, and  to  consider  the  border  simply  as  a 
part  cut  oft'  from  a whole. 

The  Diaper. — If  we  draw  any  number  of 
par.allel  lines  at  right  angles  to  another  set  of 
similar  parallel  lines,  all  equidistant,  and  then 
mark  the  points  of  intersection,  we  shall  have  a 
number  of  dots,  each  of  which  is  at  an  equal 
distance  from  its  neighbour  (fig.  1).  These  lines 
again  can  be  drawn  at  an  angle  of  lo  degrees, 
producing  another  set  of  points,  which,  in  fact, 
are  nothing  more  tlian  the  first  set  tnrned  round 
(fig.  2).  These  appear  to  me  to  be  the  founda- 
tion of  most  systems  of  diaper,  and,  indewl,  of 
ornament  generally.  They  can  be  varied  by 
making  one  set  of  parallel  lines  farther  or  less 
apart  than  those  with  which  they  intersect,  thus 
forming  parallelograms  instead  of  squares  (fig.  3), 
or  by  varying  the  distances  (fig.  •!•) ; but  as  I have 
before  observed,  the  first  system  of  squares  is  the 
more  general  one,  and  which  I propo.se  to  take  as 
the  basis  of  my  illustrations,  although  any  of  the 
others  would  do  very  nearly  as  well.  Now,  if  we 
apply  any  figure,  eitlier  geometrical,  natural,  or 
conventional,  such  as  a circle,  a leaf,  or  a fleur-de- 
lys,  to  each  of  these  dots  we  shall  obtain  the 
simplest  form  of  a diaper,  which  is  generally  called 
a powdering,  hut  if  we  wish  for  a more  elabr.vate 
composition,  or  have  a larger  space  to  fill,  there 
are  several  ways  of  going  to  work. 

The  first  and  chief  of  these  is  to  juit  a geo- 
metrieul  furni  on  each  dot,  and  then  place  on  it  a 
piece  of  foliage  or  a scroll,  or  an  animal.  These 
forms  are  very  numerous,  and  may  be  suggested 
l)y  almost  any  object,  and,  indeed,  they  need  not 


be  geometric,  hut  they  arc  generally  so,  in  order 
to  present  greater  variety  and  to  relieve  the  eye. 
These  geometric  forms  may  touch  each  other 
(fig.  5),  or  he  at  some  distance  from  each  other 
(fig.  6),  or  their  edges  in.ay  overlap  (fig.  8),  or  they 
may  bo  connected  by  other  geometric  forms  (fig.  7), 
by  lines,  or  alternate  with  others  of  equal  size. 

Another  mode  of  making  a diaper  is  to  connect 
the  dots  by  means  of  lines,  and  these  again  can  he 
overlaid  by  another  system  of  lines  drawn  at  a 
different  angle  (fig3.  9,  10),  or  the  vacant  spaces- 
can  he  filled  with  a leaf,  scroll,  or  animal;  these 
lines  again  can  be  curved  (fig.  11).  Frequently,, 
however,  the  geometrical  forms  are  applied  to  the- 
dots  as  in  the  preceding  case,  but  then  they  ai’e- 
not  supposed  to  be  solid,  but  are  simply  lines. 
Terv  often  other  geometrical  figures  are  laid  upon 
them,  so  that  a mass  of  lines  are  produced  around 
our  dots  (fig.  12).  These  masses  of  lines  are  liable- 
to  the  same  laws  as  the  geometrical  forms,  or  they 
can  touch  or  be  fiu*  apart,  or  he  connected  by 
lines,  or  alternate,  &c.  or  they  may  have  oniaments- 
in  the  spaces  between  them.  Again,  these  lines- 
often  become  ribbons  and  overlap  or  i^nderlap  at 
the  intersections  (figs.  13,  14).  It  is  well  known 
to  what  perfection  this  system  hafi  been  carried  by 
the  Irish,  Anglo-Saxon,  and  Ejistern  nations.  In 
the  thirteenth  century,  however,  it  was  far  more 
sparingly  used,  being  mostly  employed  in  conjunc- 
tion with  other  ornament,  and  very  seldom  by 
itself. 

But  by  far  the  most  beautiful  and  universal 
way  of  connecting  our  dots  with  one  another  is 
by  means  of  the  scroll  or  spiral, — a form  which 
occurs  in  several  shells,  and  which  has  been  drawn 
by  the  Greeks  geometrically  in  the  Ionic  volute. 
A piece  of  elastic  substance,  such  aa  parchment  or 
paper,  rolled  up  lightly  and  then  let  go,  will  also 
give  the  scroll,  although  in  a much  less  perfect 
degree.  Now  the  simple  scroll  can  be  variously 
applied  to  our  dots;  thus  it  c-an  be  placed  in 
series,  following  one  another,  either  face  to  face, 
or  back  to  back  (fig.  15) ; or  it  may  be  connected 
with  its  neighbour  (fig.  16),  so  as  to  assume  the  form 
of  a C,  or,  when  reversed, resemble  an  S.  These  com- 
jionnd  scrolls  are  employed  in  the  .same  manner  as 
the  geometrical  forms,  but  generally  extend  over 
two  dots  instead  of  one.  The  more  common 
^vay  is  to  connect  the  scrolls  one  mth  another, 
at  the  same  time  reversing  each  member,  so  that 
a continuous  flowing  line,  with  curved  offshoots, 
is  produced  (fig.  17).  This  form  of  scroll  is  more 
frequently  employed  in  every  style  of  architecture 
than  all  the  other  forms  put  together.  It  is  ap- 
plied to  the  dots  in  the  same  manner  as  the  other 
scrolls,  hut  occasionally  runs  over  the  whole  ground, 
the  centre  of  each  scroll  corresponding  with  each 
dot,  and  one  scroll  joining  into  or  growing  out  of 
the  other  almost  anyhow,  so  long  as  the  main 
lines  are  not  too  weak  (fig.  18) ; if  the  diaper  is  large, 
other  little  scrolls  grow  out  of  the  interstices. 
Now,  a regular  geometrical  scroll  is  rather  a weak 
foiin,  and  consequently  various  expedients  are  re- 
sorted to  in  order  to  strengthen  it.  Thus,  in  the 
thirteenth  century  wo  generally  find  a short, 
straight  line  added  to  the  end,  a little  above  the 
point  where  it  joins  into,  or  springs  out  of,  its 
fellow  (fig.  19).  I have  also  seen  scrolls  in  MSS. 
in  which  the  artist  has  tried  to  get  strength  by 
making  them  almost  of  a square  form.  Another 
way  to  strengthen  the  scroll  is  to  increase  the 
number  of  convolutions,  and  to  let  the  succeeding 
scroll  grow  out  from  the  inner  or  second  convolu- 
tion instead  of  from  the  outer  (fig.  21) : the  line.s 
then  cross,  and  seem  to  sustain  one  another.  The 
same  elfect  is  got  by  making  two  scrolls  overlaj) 
one  another  (fig.  21).  Strength  is  also  obtained 
by  means  of  the  stalk,  which  is  often  made  of 
two  lines;  in  this  case  we  can  get  variety  by 
making  the  subsidiary  details  spring  from  the 
inner  (fig.  22)  or  outer  (fig.  25)  line,  or  from 
both  equally  (fig.  21).  Occasionally  one  of 
these  lines  is  very  much  thicker  than  the 
other  (fig.  23).  lATien,  however,  the  stem  is  sup- 
po.-^ed  to  have  .substance,  and  ceases  to  be  a line  or 
lines,  it  is  strengthened  by  various  ornaments,  such 
as  pearls  or  diamonds  placed  between  two  etlgings, 
(fig.  -15,  46)  or  by  having  leaves  springing  out  of 
one  or  both  of  these  edgings  (figs.  26  and  27),  and 
going  to  the  opposite  side.  By  this  means  the 
sides  of  the  stalk,  which  in  this  case  is  generally 
very  thick,  are  connected  together  by  the 
oblique  transverse  lines,  wliich  help  and  follow 
the  general  movement  of  the  scroll.  The  same 
thing,  although  to  a greater  degree  takes  place 
when  tlie  leaves  are  prolonged  from  one  con- 
volution to  another,  or  beyond  it  altogether 
(fig.  28).  Sometimes  the  ornament  in  the  eye  of 
the  scroll  does  the  same  tiling  by  throwing  out 
leaves  or  little  scrolls  which  cross  the  convolutions 
(fig.  29).  Sometimes  the  rigidity  of  the  scroll  is 
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helped  by  the  addition  of  purely  conventional 
lines  (fig.  30). 

A scroll  is  also  greatly  strengthened  by  a judi- 
cious treatment  of  its  point  of  junction  with  or 
divergence  from  its  next  ueighbour;  this  can  be 
done  in  several  ways  ; thus  we  can  make  use  of  a 
leaf  or  ornament,  simple  or  compound,  or  a human 
or  animal  head,  or  .simply  by  thickening  the  con- 
volution at  that  point,  or  by  an  annulet,  or  by  a 
dividing  line  or  by  serrating  the  edge  ofstalkatthat 
particular  point,  as  if  there  were  an  outer  bark  or 
skin  vigorously  pushed  back.  This  latter  is  a very 
common  and  graceful  e.xpedient  (fig.  31). 

The  centre  or  eye  of  a scroll  can  be  filled  either 
by  a simple  ornament,  or  compound  one,  with 
several  curves.  In  the  latter  case  it  will  be 
treated  in  a very  similar  manner  to  any  other 
geometrical  form.  (See  farther  on.)  Great  variety 
and  beauty  are  got  by  the  introduction  of  birds, 
animals,  or  human  figures,  in  scrolls,  and,  indeed, 
in  all  ornament  generally.  The  prominence  given 
to  the  eye  ornament  depends  very  much  on  the 
size  of  the  stem,  but  generally  it  is  as  well  to  have 
scrolls  or  lines  issuing  from  it,  to  connect  it  well 
with  the  convolutions. 

The  Border. — Having  got  thus  far  with  our 
diaper,  it  may  be  remarked  tliat  the  border  may 
generally  be  reduced  to  a slip  of  diaper  cut  out 
and  enclosed  between  two  lines  (fig.  32),  and 
applied  to  the  edge  of  another  diaper  entirely  dif- 
ferent to  it  in  arrangement  and  colour.  A cresting 
is  a slip  of  diaper,  with  vertical  or  inclined  mem- 
bers, but  with  no  line  at  top  : it  is  generally  placed 
above  a border  (which  in  this  case  is  often  reduced  to 
two  parallel  lines),  and  applied  to  an  unornaraented 
ground  (fig.  33).  A border  is  often  supposed  to 
be  repeated  at  certain  intervals  over  a diaper;  but 
then  it  should  be  of  a diflerent  composition  : thus, 
if  the  border  has  a scroll,  the  diaper  should  have  a 
powdering  (fig.  34),  or  vice  versa, — the  most 
uitricate  composition,  as  the  border  in  the  present 
case,  being  made  thiimer  than  the  other  to  i-estore 
the  balance. 

The  system  of  superposition  is  often  carried  to 
a great  e.xtent,  especially  in  the  coloured  back- 
grounds of  the  MSS. : thus,  in  fig.  35,  there  is, 
first  of  all,  the  blue  ground ; then  come  the  thick 
straight  black  lines,  and  over  them  the  network 
of  white  quatrefoils ; and,  last  of  all,  the  scarlet 
crosses.  Occasionally  the  ground  and  lines  are 
nearly  of  the  same  colour,  such  as  raurray  and 
white,  while  over  all  are  animals,  birds,  &c.  in  a 
colour  strongly  contrasting  with  the  ground.  Mr. 
Winston  has  shown  that  the  secret  of  the  compo- 
sition of  the  Salisbury  grisaille  lies  in  the  super- 
position of  sundry  discs,  lozenges,  and  quati'e- 
foils.* 

AVe  must  now  consider  the  geometric  forms  to 
be  placed  on  the  dots,  and  which  generally  have 
some  ornament  placed  on  themselves.  Almost  any 
geometrical  form  will  answer  the  purpose,  besides 
the  more  simple  of  them,  such  as  the  siiuare,  the 
parallelogram,  the  triangle,  the  hexagon,  octagon, 
ckc.  (fig.  30) ; we  have  the  circle,  with  its  various 
combinations  of  3-foil,  4-foil,  5,  G,  7,  8-foil,  &c. 
(fig.  37).  Then  these  again  can  be  combined  with 
other  fjrms  or  -with  themselves,  and  they  can  also  be 
reversed;  but,  as  a general  rule,  I think  it  hettef 
to  avoid  the  pointed  phase  of  the  foils,  as  they  are 
not  very  harmonious  when  used  in  conjunctioii 
with  each  othei’,  and  are  apt  to  suggest  disagree- 
able reminiscences  of  tracery, — that  last  reJ'ngc 
for  the  destitute.  Again,  two  or  three  geometrical 
forms  can  be  superposed,  but  then  they  are  gene- 
rally considered  simply  as  lines  or  strings,  and  not 
solids ; they  thus  form  a knot  of  lines  (tig.  12), 
and  require  little  or  no  ornament  to  complete 
them.  Xow,  in  medimval  artf  it  is  a well-known 
fact  that  the  details  increase  with  the  size  of  the 
object.  Thus  iu  diapers  sufficiently  large  for  com- 
pound geometrical  forms,  or  for  simple  ones  of  a 
large  size,  the  edges  of  these  forms  have  always  a 
border,  or,  as  heralds  would  say,  they  are  tim- 
brated.  Thus  a golden  quatrefoil  would  be  placed 
on  a green  gi-ound;  upon  this  golden  quatrefoil 
would  be  put  another  quatrefoil,  say  of  red  colour, 
but  smaller  iu  size  than  the  golden  quatrefoil,  so 
that  a thin  piece  or  border  of  the  latter  would  be 
seen  all  round  it;  then  upon  the  rod  quatrefoil 
might  be  placed  a golden  or  silver  ornament,  or 
animal,  or  bird,  &c.  This  border  is  capable  of  all 
sorts  of  ornamentation,  like  the  stem  of  the  scroll : 
thus  it  can  have  pearls  or  diamonds  (figs.  45,  40), 


* See  the  Salisbury  volume  of  the  Archseologrical 
Institute. 

+ I suspect  it  was  the  same  in  food  Greek  ai't,  only  they 
mauafcd  the  matter  by  means  of  the  polychromatic  deco- 
rations, whereas  we  did  it  by  multiplyiiifthe  stone  details, 
our  climate  permitting  very  little  external  colour.  It  is 
Roman  art,  and  above  all  what  is  called  modern  Italian, 
which  is  so  difrerent  in  its  principles  to  the  art  of  the 
thirtcLTitll  century. 


or  even  inscriptions,  or  if  it  be  very  large,  small 
scrolls  (fig.  47).  Occasionally  it  has  a cresting, 
but  this  seldom  occurs  in  early  thirteenth-century 
art,  and  perhaps  upon  the  whole  had  better  be 
omitted.  The  same  mode  of  ornamentation  can 
be  applied  to  the  compound  geometrical  patterns, 
when  the  lines  are  enlarged  to  ribbons;  occasion- 
ally parallel  ribbons  touch  one  another  so  as  to 
give  greater  intricacy  (figs.  38,  39). 

The  next  thing  is  to  fill  these  geometric  forms 
with  ornament.  If  the  form  is  small,  the  orna- 
ment must  he  simple,  but  the  great  point  is  to 
make  it  well  fill  up  the  space  it  has  to  cover  ; thus 
t\\c  Jleur-dedys  goes  well  into  a lozenge,  and  a rose 
into  a circle.  But  if  the  geometrical  form  be 
large,  the  ornaments  must  spring  from  straight 
lines,  or  ciirves  or  scrolls.  Of  course  the  number 
and  direction  of  these  will  vary  accoi’ding  to  the 
shape  of  the  form,  some  forms  receiving  certani 
combinations  better  than  others:  however,  we  will 
take  a square,  as  it  is  one  of  the  simplest  and  most 
frequently  occurring  (fig.  40).  First  of  all  the 
lines  can  spring  from  the  centre,  and  go  either 
towards  the  sides  or  towards  the  angles,  or,  if  the 
square  be  large,  towards  both : or  they  may  spring 
from  a centre-line,  and  follow  one  another  either 
in  simple  or  compound  scrolls,  converging  or 
diverging,  as  the  case  may  be,  or  they  can  spring 
from  the  sides  or  angles,  and  converge  to  the 
centre;  or  the  square  can  be  occiii)icd  by  a single 
curve  springing  from  the  angles;  or  straight  or 
curved  lines  may  be  laid  in  various  positions  on 
the  field,  and  others  laid  over  them  : in  fact,  the 
variety  to  be  obtained  by  various  combinations  of 
curved  or  straight  lines  is  almost  infinite.  Again, 
if  the  square  be  very  large,  a smaller  geometric 
pattern  or  patterns  may  be  superposed  on  the 
larger  (fig.  41),  and  the  foliage  spring  from  them, 
or  they  may  have  their  own  system  apart.  This 
is  a very  good  way  of  treating  ceilings,  for  an- 
ciently a diaper  was  never  used  hii  itself  over  avy 
extended  space,  except  a pavement.  In  M8S.  ami 
in  wall  paintings,  it  is  used  simply'  as  a back- 
grountl  to  figures.  Grisaillo  windows  seldom  pre- 
sent any'  very  large  surface,  and  even  then  it  is 
often  cut  up>  by  a band  of  shields,  as  in  Salisbury 
Chapter-house,  or  by  a series  of  histories.  But  in  the 
stuil's  and  tapestries,  where  the  repetition  was  un- 
avoidable, the  dresses  were  generally  so  contrived 
as  to  show  an  under-garment  of  a dillerent  pat- 
tern, and  thus  vary  the  general  eflect.  \A  bile  it 
we  examine  thp  MSS.  ue  shall  seldom  or  never 
find  a representation  of  a room  cntmely  hung  with 
tapestry  of  the  same  pattern ; on  the  contrary,  it 
is  almost  always  counterchanged.  Thus  we  may 
well  cease  to  wonder  that  certain  churches  whose 
interior  walls  are  covered  with  a sea  of  diaper, 
after  all  do  not  look  like  ancient  work,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  unpleasantly  remind  us  of  oim  very' 
old  friend,  the  paper-hanger. 

The  last  point  to  be  noticed  is  the  conventional 
foliage  applied  to  the  lines  and  scrolls,  and  the 
treatment  of  the  animals,  so  often  introduced  for 
the  sake  of  variety.  Fig.  42  shows  some  of  the  con- 
ventional foliage  taken  from  various  sources.  Here 
we  may  observe  that  the  general  type  is  the  side 
view  of  the  leaf,  -with  or  without  an  indented  edge. 
The  same  principle  of  increasing  the  details  with 
the  size  of  the  objects,  obtained  here  as  elsewhere. 
Thus,  if  the  loaf  be  small,  the  edges  are  j)laiii ; if, 
on  the  contrary,  it  he  very  it  has  secondary 

indentations;  sometimes,  instead  of  these,  we 
have  line.s  round  the  edges.  If  the  loaf  be  long, 
the  point  turns  over,  and  occasionally  part  of  the 
side  (fig.  43).  The  body  of  the  leaf  has  generally 
distinctly-marked  fibres  going  from  the  middle 
stem  to  the  centre  of  the  indentations,  and  often 
ending  in  a sort  of  triangle  or  circle,  as  in  the  in- 
cised slabs  at  St.  Oiner.  It  should  also  be  remarked 
that  the  indentations  are  invariably  distinctly 
separated  from  each  other  ; and  in  drawing  a leaf, 
it  is  always  the  best  way  to  draw  the  indentations 
separately  along  the  line  of  the  edge  of  the  leaf, 
and  to  acid  the  body  of  the  leaf  afterwards.  Occa- 
sionally we  see  a border  or  strip  running  across 
the  leaf:  in  this  case  it  can  be  ornamented  with 
pearls,  diamonds,  Ac.  like  any  other  border ; as 
also  can  the  stem  of  the  leaf,  or  even  the  edges. 
In  the  eye  of  a scroll  we  generally  find  a llattened 
leaf  trefoiled,  ortrefoiledaiid  indented,  or  cinque- 
foiled;  but  it  is  usually  supported  by  two  or 
three  other  leaves,  of  which  we  have  only  a side 
view.  A line  or  scroll  occasionally  ends  by  two  or 
three  side  leaves  springiug  from  separate  and 
parallel  stalks. 

Another  point  to  be  attended  to  is,  that  when- 
ever a loaf  springs  from  the  end  of  a line  or  stalk, 
although  the  inner  edge  may  spring  from  the 
centre  of  the  stalk,  so  as  to  give  it  greater  grace 
at  the  point  of  starting,  still  the  stalk  always  con- 
tlnues  itself  in  its  full  thickness,  and  butts  up 


against  the  last  lobe  to  give  it  strength — that 
great  necessity  of  ornament.  The  theory  of  this 
would  be  that  the  leaf  or  fiower  is  not  at  the  end 
of  the  staBr,  that  the  stalk  continued  much, 
beyond  the  leaf,  hut  has  been  cut  off,  the  cut 
end  being  hidden  by  the  said  leaf  or  flower. 
Sometimes  the  stalk  Is  so  covered  with  leaves 
that  we  can  see  but  very  little  of  it.  Occa- 
sionally two  or  three  natural  flowers  and  leaves 
may  he  introduced  with  the  very  best  effect,  as 
in  the  case  of  some  of  the  Chertsey  tiles;  hut 
then  the  designer  has  taken  pains  to  make  the 
stalk  at  least  five  or  six  times  as  thick  as  it 
would  be  in  nature,  and  to  cut  up  this  stalk  by 
sundj-y  leaves  placed  upon  it,  the  said  leaves 
having  their  inner  lobes  or  indentations  sup- 
ported in  the  manner  above  described  (fig.  44-). 
The  borders  and  backgrounds  of  stained-glass 
windows,  the  encaustic  tiles  and  the  Mi^S.  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  will  aftbrd  an  almost  ex- 
haustiess  mine  to  the  student  of  ornament,  the 
only  advice  requisite  being  to  study  always  from 
the  objects  themselve.s,  and  not  from  books. 
Stained  glass,  it  is  true,  is  very  difficult  to  get 
at;  but  there  are  the  Chertsey  tiles  (the  very 
finest  known)  at  the  Architectural  Museum,  and 
an  order  to  draw  from  the  illuminated  MSS.  in  the 
British  Museum  is  not  very  difficult  to  obtain, 
while  nothing  can  exceed  the  courtesy  of  the  pre- 
sent officers  and  attendants. 

Animals  mid  Birds. — Animals,  again,  are  very 
much  conventionalised  when  introduced  into 
ornament.  As  to  their  position,  they  can  be 
placed  on  the  dots  like  the  geometric  forms,  or  in. 
the  fields  of  these  latter,  or  in  intervals  between 
line  diapers.  Sometimes  they'  arc  single,  some- 
times in  pairs,  sometimes  dos-d-dos ; very  often 
an  elaborate  scroll  is  put  between  them,  or  foliage 
springs  from  them,  or  they  occur  in  the  convolu- 
tions of  scrolls.  In  eastern  work  they  often  have 
patterns  on  their  bodies,  like  the  leaves,  which 
contain  another  leaf  of  a separate  colour.  The 
details  are  also  very  conventionalised:  thus,  a 
lion’s  mane  is  represented  by  a diaper  of  lozenges, 
the  point  of  each  lozenge  finishing  in  a little  curl. 
The  same  remarks  apply  also,  in  a less  degree,  to 
the  human  figure,  which  it,  indeed,  behoves  every 
ornamentist  to  study  if  he  wishes  to  attain  any 
thorough  facility ; for,  as  Haydon  remarked,  a 
man  who  draws  a figure  can  always  draw  a leaf, 
but  the  converse  by  no  means  holds  good.  I have 
not  touched  upon  the  question  of  colour,  for  that 
is  sufficiently  important  to  demand  a lecture  for 
itself:  it  only  concerns  us  in  one  point — viz., 
where  the  details  of  an  object  are  not  put  in  with 
a black  line,  in  consequence  of  there  being  but 
two  colours — one  for  the  grouiid,  and  another  for 
the  ornament.  In  this  case  the  details  of  the 
latter  must  be  got  by  cutting  away  parts,  and 
letting  the  ground  show  through,  as  on  encaustic 
tiles ; the  ornament,  therefore,  should  he  made 
rather  thicker,  to  allow  for  this.  I have  rather 
shortened  the  latter  part  of  the  subject,  because 
it  is  less  material  to  ns  than  the  principles  of 
diaper  and  the  disposition  of  lines  and  scrolls. 
With  regard  to  these  latter,  indeed,  it  is  not  very 
likely  that  we  shall  produce  anything  new  and 
which  has  not  already  been  done ; but  as  for  the 
details,  u-hen  we  look  around,  and  sec  the  wonder- 
ful variety  of  animals,  fiowers,  and  leaves  with 
which  the  good  Creator  has  blessed  us,  I think  we 
ought  to  set  to  work  and  strike  out  a new  liue  for 
ourselves,  by  conventionalising  all  these  various 
objects,  thus  making  good  use  of  them  iu  the 
proper  manner;  not  merely  taking  a branch  of  a 
tree,  and  simply  copying  it  with  a curved  stem 
instead  of  with  a straight  one,  as  wo  have  been 
accustomed  to  do  of  late  years,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, bestowing  our  best  thoughts  to  adapt  it  to 
our  own  purposes  and  wants,  like  we  do  other 
productions  of  nature;  thus,  it  is  not  sufficient 
simply  to  fiatteu  out  a flower,  and  then  to  work  or 
draw  it : we  must  get  new  combinations  by  taking 
a side  view  of  it,  or  a perspective  view,  or  a 
section,  or  parts  of  the  section.  Indeed,  I suspect 
that  perspective  and  shading  had  far  more  to  do 
than  we  generally  believe  with  even  the  most  con- 
ventional forms  and  systems  of  colour. 

It  is  only  by  means  of  this  strong  exertion  of 
our  tblnkiug  faculties  that  this  present  age  has 
attained  its  wonderful  perfection  in  machinery, — 
for  the  first  half  of  the  century  the  world  has 
been  in  its  working  clothes;  however, there  are 
signs  that  things  are  going  to  mend,  and  I am 
perfectly  conviuced  that,  if  we  do  really  and  ener- 
getically set  about  it,  taking  the  architecture  of 
the  early  part  of  the  thirteenth  century  as  our 
j)oint  de  depart,  our  future  art  will  rival,  and 
]ievhaps  surpass,  all  that  which  has  gone  before  it ; 
for,  as  our  poet  tells  us, — 

“ We  are  ancients  of  the  earth, 

And  iu  the  morning  of  the  times.” 
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LIFE  ASSOCIATION  OF  SCOTLAND, 
EDINBURGH. 

With  the  illustration  of  the  buiWing  for  this 
Association,  whicli  we  publish  to-day,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  give  any  lengthened  description,  as 
our  engraving  speaks  for  itself.  It  is, just  being 
completed  in  Princes-stveet,  one  of  the  best  situa- 
tions in  Edinburgh,  with  a fine  southern  exposure, 
and  the  advantage  of  a distant  front  view,  from  its 
being  opposite  the  Mound  and  the  Priuces-street 
Gardens,  some  of  the  trees  and  enclosure  of  which 
are  seen  in  our  view. 

There  is  a large  loggia  in  the  centre  of  the 
building,  the  circular-headed  opening  of  which 
enters  du’ectly  into  theLife  Association  Office,  while 
the  small  openings  on  either  side  of  it  enter 
respectively  into  an  hotel  and  to  rooms  occupied  as 
club  chambers.  Tlierc  is  also  a lai'ge  shop  at  each 
cud  of  the  building. 

The  interior  of  the  Insurance  Office  consists  of 
a large  room  for  carrying  on  the  general  business 
of  the  office,  with  manager’s,  directors’,  and 
medical  officer’s  rooms,  waiting-rooms, &c.  necessary 
for  transacting  life  insurance  business  on  a large 
scale. 

The  Insurance  Office  is  expected  to  be  ready  to 
be  occupied  early  this  year.  The  other  portions 
of  the  building  are  already  in  the  occupation  of 
different  tenants. 

The  whole  front  is  executed  of  Binny  stone,  a 
material  well  known  as  having  been  used  in  nearly 
all  the  public  buildings  lately  erected  in  Edin- 
burgh. 

The  modelling  of  the  sculi>ture  wms  by  Mr. 
Thomas,  of  London;  its  execution  by  Mr.  Handy- 
side  Ritchie,  of  Edinhurgli. 

The  architect  of  the  building  is  Mr.  David 
Rlund,  of  Edinburgh.  At  first  it  was  the  intention 
to  keep  up  the  old  shops,  not  even  removing  the 
ceiling ; but,  after  progress  bad  been  made,  this 
economy  was  found  somewhat  to  interfere  with 
and  hamper  the  design,  and  brought  about  nego- 
tiations for  changes  in  the  detail  which  unfortu- 
nately for  a time  caused  a want  of  unanimity 
between  the  arelutcot  and  some  of  the  parties 
interested  in  the  work,  chiefly  regarding  a difter- 
ence  of  opinion  about  the  use  oi  entresol  windows. 
This  led  to  the  architect  putting  himself  into  the 
hands  of  Sir  Charles  Barry,  whose  friendly  assist- 
ance and  decision  speedily  put  an  end  to  the 
difference  that  existed.  The  whole  works  have 
throughout  been  carried  on  by  Mr.  Rhind,  and 
the  selection  of  the  style  and  the  authorship  of 
the  general  design  are  entirely  his. 

This  explanation  from  Sir  Charles  Barry  and 
Mr.  Rhind  would  not  have  been  so  long, — ^indeed, 
would  not  have  been  necessary  at  all, — but  for 
statements  which  have  been  elsewhere  made. 


SUPPLY  OF  WATER  TO  LONDON  AND 
PARIS.* 

Lo^^DO^’  is  at  pi'esent  supplied  with  water  by 
ton  independent  conipanies.  The  chief  sources  of 
supply  are  from  the  river  Thames  and  the  River 
— five  of  the  companies,  with  a daily  supply  of 
35,372,782  gallons,  being  furnished  by  the  former, 
while  two  companies,  with  a daily  supply  of 
41,000,000  gallons,  are  furnished  by  the  latter. 
The  remaining  three  companies,  with  a supply  of 
4,653,000  gallons,  are  taken  from  the  river 
Ravensbourne  and  the  ponds  and  chalk  wells  of 
Hampstead,  Plumstead,  and  Woolwich.  The  great 
power  employed  for  its  distribution  is  steam 
applied  to  piimphig,  amounting  to  a nominal 
power  of  7,254  horses.  The  length  of  the  mains 
and  brairches  extends  to  2,086  \niles.  The  area  of 
subsiding  reservoirs  extends  to  141  acres,  and  of 
filter-beds  to  40  acres.  The  number  of  bouses 
supplied  amounts  to  328,561,  and  the  gross  ejuan- 
tity  supplied  per  day  reaches  81,025,842  gallons. 
The  entu'e  cost  of  the  several  works  in  the  year 
1856  -was  7,102,823?.  which  shows  that  for  every 
pound  expended  there  is  a daily  supply  of  11'4 
gallons. 

Few  cities  have  improved  their  water  supply  in 
the  course  of  a few  years  more  than  London,  both 
in  quantity  and  quality.  In  1850  the  whole 
nmuber  of  houses  supplied  were  only  270,581, 
whereas  in  1856  water  was  furnished  to  328,561 
of  the  340,000  houses  which  now  form  the  aggre- 
gate within  the  Registrar-General’s  district; 
while  the  daily  supply  of  water  for  all  pxirposes, 
which  in  1850  Avas  160  gallons  per  house,  Avas  in 
1856  no  less  than  246  gallons.  In  1857  the  Avhole 
population  Avithin  the  bounds  of  supply  amounted 
to  2,667,917,  AA-hich  leaA'CS,  after  deducting  one- 
s’nxth  for  trade  purposes,  26  gallons  for  every  indi- 
vidual, or,  Avithout  deduction,  30‘4  gallons.  Pre- 

* From  a paper  by  Dr.  Straug;,  read  at  the  British  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  Leeds. 


vious  to  the  passing  of  the  Metropolis  Water  Act 
of  1852,  considerably  more  than  half  of  the  supply 
Avas  not  filtered,  the  impurities  in  suspension  being 
alone  cleared  by  subsiding  reservoirs.  Now,  boAv- 
ever,  no  less  than  an  area  of  40  acres  of  filters 
has  been  added  to  these  subsiding  reserA’oirs. 
According  to  the  chemical  report  of  Messrs.  Hoff- 
man and  Blyth,  the  waters  noAV  supplied  to  the 
Avhole  metropolis  contained  not  more  than  one- 
half  of  the  organic  matter  Avhich  Avas  present  in 
those  during  the  year  1851 — a diminution  of 
organic  matter  which,  it  appears,  is  neither  due 
to  the  influence  of  the  season  nor  to  any  difference 
in  tlie  mode  of  determining  its  quality  in  1851 
and  1856,  but  solely  to  the  alteration  _ of  the 
localities  from  Avbich  many  of  the  companies 
derive  their  present  supply,  and  to  the  manifest 
improvement  which  has  taken  place  in  the  collec- 
tion, filtration,  and  general  management  of  the 
supply  of  the  metropolis.  It  has  been  stated^  by 
the  Board  of  Health  inspectors  that  the  various 
companies  have  more  than  complied -with  .the 
obligations  placed  upon  them  by  the  last  Parlia- 
mentary Act,  and  have  CA’inced  a most  anxious 
desire  to  discharge  the  duties  imposed  upon  them 
for  the  public  good.  The  only  difficulty  expe- 
rienced in  drawing  supplies  from  such  rivers  as 
the  Thames  and  Lea  arises  from  the  increased 
drainage  operations  pursued  by  the  toAvns  and 
villages  situated  on  their  banks,  which,  by  dis- 
charging therein  their  polluted  sewerage  even 
above  the  improved  sources  of  supply,  threaten 
ere  long  to  contaminate  or  destroy  such  an  enor- 
mous supply  of  Avbat  is  yet  pure  aud  sanitary,  if 
measures  he  not  immediately  adopted,  indeed,  for 
the  prevention  of  this  growing  evil — an  evil 
which,  by  poisoning  all  large  streams,  cannot  be 
remedied  without  a total  abandonment  of  the 
Avliole  present  system  of  town  drainage,  and  of 
turning  the  sewerage  to  some  useful  instead  of 
deleterious  piarpose.  This,  indeed,  is  the  great 
problem  of  the  day ; for  Avbile  London  at  this 
moment  can  boast  of  a Avater  supply  commensu- 
rate Avith  the  just  demands  of  its  mighty  popula- 
tion, it  is  at  the  same  time  threatened  fi-om  the 
drainage  Avhich  its  abundant  supply  of  Avater  so 
greatly  facilitates,  with  a pestilential  evil,  against 
which  it  is  the  imperative  duty  of  CA'cry  Avell- 
Avisher  for  the  comfort  and  health  of  the  greatest 
metropolis  in  the  Avorld  strenuously  to  combat. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  water  supply,  present 
and  pi’ospectiA'G,  of  the  French  capital,  aaLIcIi, 
among  its  other  late  magnificent  embellishments, 
has  not  been  inattentive  to  the  advantages  of  an 
improved  supply  of  Avater. 

Faris  is  at  present  supplied  Avith  water  from 
A'arious  sources.  The  maintenance  of  the  water- 
Avorks  and  the  expense  of  distributing  the  Avater 
are  paid  by  the  municipality.  The  sources  AA'lieuce 
the  supply  are  broxight  are — firstly,  from  the 
Canal  d’Ourcque,  by  gravitation,  which  is  52 
metres  above  the  Ica'cI  of  the  sea,  and  about  20 
metres  above  the  loAA'est  point  of  Paris;  secondly, 
from  the  river  Seine,  whence  it  is  pumped  by 
steam-engines,  and  raised  to  the  A’aried  height  of 
75-30,  72,  and  66-24  metres  aboA-e  the  level  of  the 
sea,  and  to  43-30,  40,  and  34-24  metres  above  the 
low'cst  levels  of  Paris ; thirdly,  from  the  artesian 
Avell  of  Grenelle,  the  basin  of  Avbieb  is  90  metres 
above  the  level  of  the  sea;  fourthly,  from  the 
aqueduct  of  Arcueil,  the  reserA-oir  of  Avhich  is 
57-39  metres  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  aud, 
fifthly,  from  sources  to  the  north,  Avhich  are  at 
much  gi-eater  elevation,  but  Avhicb,  in  respect  of 
quantity,  fui-nish  but  little  Avater.  The  Avatev 
d'Ourcque  is  distributed  to  all  the  Ioav  or  less 
elevated  quarters  of  the  city,  or  to  about  two- 
tbirds  of  the  entire  stirface  of  the  tOAA-n  : the 
others  supply  the  higher  districts.  The  total 
length  of  the  principal  conduits  is  218,213  metres : 
the  length  of  the  smaller  pipeago  extends  to 
100,048,  or  to  a total  of  408,254  lineal  inHres,  or 
about  253-G  English  miles.  The  length  of  the 
conduits  of  the  Avater  d’Ourcque  extends  to 
281,525  metres,  while  all  the  others  are  only 
126,729  metres.  The  whole  length  of  the  streets 
of  Paris  is  about  400,000  metres,  AA-bich  is  less 
than  the  extent  of  the  pipeage ; but  there  are 
many  streets  without  Avater,  while  there  are 
several  with  a double  pipeage.  It  would  require 
about  30,000  metres  of  small  pipeage  to  give 
Avater  to  all  the  streets  of  the  capital.  The  daily 
quantity  that  cau  be  at  present  sent  into  Paris,  is 
as  follovA's : — 

Water  d’Oarcqne 102,000  metres  cube. 

,,  from  Seine 30,000  ,, 

from  Grenelle 950  „ 

„ from  Arcueil 700  „ 

,,  from  nortlieni  sources  200  „ 

133,850  ,, 

or  about  29,417,000  gallons. 

The  total  quantity  distributed  A'aries  consider- 


ably. During  the  hot  Aveathor  of  last  year  the 
consumpt  rose  to  about  120,000  metros  cube,  viz. 
from  rOuTcque  about  100,000  metres  cube,  and 
from  other  sources  20,00.0  metres  cube.  In  winter 
the  consumpt  diminished  much,  but  never  below. 
70,000  metres  cube.  The  number  of  houses  Avithin 
the  boundaries  of  the  water-supply  of  Paris, 
amount  to  upwards  of  30,000,  of  which  only  9,936 
were,  in  December,  1857,  supplied  with  pipes, 
showing  that  scarcely  a third  of  these  receive 
water  directly.  The  population  amonnts  to 
1,093,262,  and  the  number  of  the  bouses  directly 
supplied  Avith  water  being  only  a third  of  the 
Avhole,  it  follows  that  not  more  than  351,081  per- 
sons are  enjoying  the  advantages  of  Avater  A\-ithin 
their  houses.  Assuming  that  120,000  metres  cube, 
or  26,650,000  gallons,  are  sent  daily  into  Paris,  and 
that  the  population  amounts  to  1,100,000,  it  shows 
that  there  is  a daily  supply  afforded  of  about 
tweuty-four  gallons  to  each  individual  inhabitant. 
The  quantity,  however,  actually  used  for  domestic 
purposes  is,  comparatively  speaking,  small.  It  has 
been  calculated  that  the  average  daily  quantity, 
furnished  to  each  house  into  which  pipes  are 
introduced  into  the  court  is  about  1,444  litres,  or 
very  nearly  ten  gallons  for  each  mbabitant  in  such 
houses.  But  the  average  quantity  of  vA'ater  fur- 
nished to  the  whole  city  (one-fifth  of  the  surface 
of  Avhich  is  above  the  level  of  the  distributing 
reservoirs  of  the  several  sources)  amounts  only 
to  750  litres  per  day  to  each  house,  or  to  5 J gallons 
per  individual.  It  appears,  in  fact,  that,  between 
the  fontaines  monu7n€ntal€S  and  the  purposes  of 
trade  and  police,  about  three-fourths  of  the 
volume  of  water  is  consumed,  and  that  little  more 
tlian  one-fourth  is  used  for  domestic  purposes.  It 
may  he  here  remarked  th.at  the  iuhabitants  of  the 
French  capital  have  not  yet  made  nse  of  Avaler  as 
an  agent  for  carrying  off  the  impurities  of  their 
houses  into  the  sewers  which  debouch  in  the  river, 
anil,  consequently,  the  Seine  has  not  yet  become, 
like  the  Thames,  a great  cloaca  maxima,  but  is 
still  pure — an  ornament,  and  not  a nuisance  to  the 
city.  The  peculiar  character  of  the  present  sewer- 
ao-e  of  Paris  is,  that  nothing  but  the  rain  aud 
waste  water  of  fountains,  or  other  uncontaminated 
Avater,  goes  directly  to  the  Seine,  the  soil,  &c.  of 
houses,  being  run  into  tanks  attached  to  each 
building,  Avbich  are  cleaned  out  at  certain  times, 
and  carried  aAvay  to  La  Valette,  beyond  the  bounds 
of  the  city. 

It  may  be  supposed  strange  that  in  such  a city 
as  Paris,  where  tliere  is  water  in  almost  every  lead- 
ing street,  and  Avhere  it  is  gi\'en  at  a very  low 
price  to  all  avIio  wish  it,  there  should  be  so  few 
proprietors  avIio  take  it  in.  The  explanation, 
hoAvever,  is  very  simple,  and  arises  from  the  two 
following  causes : — First,  the  rich  population  con- 
tinue, as  formerly,  to  take  the  Avator  for  domestic 
purposes  from  the  carriers  of  water,  drawn  from 
fountains,  in  Avhich  the  water  of  the  Seine  is  care- 
fully filtered,  and  absolutely  refuse  to  drink  the 
Avater  of  the  Oureque  Canal;  while,  secondly,  the 
poor  population  aA’ails  itself  of  the  2,000  homes 
fontaines,  or  pipes  opening  in  the  streets  close  to 
i the  kerbstone,  and  of  the  sixty -nine  public  foun- 
tains scattered  throughout  the  city,  Avhence  any 
' quantity  of  Avator  required  may  be  drawn,  free  of 
any  cost.  It  appears  that  the  market  fountains, 

I the  state  and  the  municipal  establishments,  con- 
I sume  about  13,000  mHj’es  cube : the  remainder,  or 
■ 77,000  metres  cube,  is  expended  on  the  streets  and 
roads,  through  the  homes  fontaines  and  the  sixty- 
nine  di-aAving  and  thirty-three  monumental  foun- 
i tuius,  aud,  in  fine,  on  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  AA-here 
j there  is  alone  not  less  than  16,000  metres  cube 
I expended.  In  throwing  so  large  a A-olumc  of 
water  along  the  public  tlioroughfares,  and  in  per- 
mitting the  drawing  of  supplies  from  so  many 
I openings,  the  municipality  has  not  succeeded  in 
I the  end  Avhich  they  proposed  to  attain.  If  these 
, public  openings  Av-ere  suppressed,  the  proprietors 
of  bouses  would  each  and  all  be  forced  to  become 
recipients  of  water  from  the  city,  enabling  tbeir 
tenants  thereby  to  draw  water  in  the  courts  instead 
of  seeking  it  in  the  street,  Avhile  the  street  AA-ould 
be  freed  from  two  running  gutters  Avhich  line  each 
of  the  foot  pavements.  Up  to  this  moment  all  the 
Avater  introduced  into  houses  is  dra\Am  from  stop- 
cocks placed  in  the  courts,  the  proprietors  haA-ing 
obstinately  refused  to  distribute  it  tlu-oughout  the 
interior  of  tbeir  property,  fearmg,  as  they  say,  the 
accidents  Avhich  might  arise  from  the  negligence 
of  their  tenants.  What  the  present  cost  of  the 
Avater  supply  of  Paris  has  been  it  is  difficult  to 
sav.  Certain  of  the  Avorks  have  existed  for  250 
years,  while  the  Canal  d’Ourcque,  Avhich  aflbrds 
the  greatest  supply,  was  formed  for  navigation 
purposes,  for  Avhich  it  is  still  chiefly  used.  Accord- 
ing to  the  A'aluatiou  of  M.  Belgrand,  the  chief 
eogineer  of  the  present  and  projected  works,  we 
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may  assume  the  cost  of  the  existing  works  at  about 
20,000,000  francs,  or  800,000/.  sterling ; and 
taking  the  daily  quantity  of  water  that  is  sent  into 
Paris  to  be  26,350,000  gallons,  it  follows  that  for 
every  1/.  expended  there  is  provided  a dailysupply 
of  about  thirty-three  gallons.  To  meet  the  interest 
of  this  cost  and  annual  expenditure  there  is  no 
special  tax  or  forced  rate,  proprietors  being  free  to 
take  or  not,  as  they  please,  the  water  of  the  city  j 
but  those  who  take  it  into  their  houses  pay  a very 
small  annual  charge.  The  gross  receipts  from 
water  paid  annually  to  the  municipality  in  1857 
was  only  1,276,550  francs,  while  there  was  received 
from  the  fountains  where  the  filtered  water  of  the 
Seine  is  sold  390,499  francs,  or  a total  of  1,666,950 
francs,  or  66,680/.  sterling. 


DISFIGUREMENTS  THROUGH  THE 
WINDOW. 

Damage  is  often  done  to  the  artistic  appearance 
of  the  interiors  of  some  of  our  most  important 
buildings  by  the  unpleasant  views  which  obtrude 
themselves  through  the  windows.  Unfortunately, 
architects  cannot  always,  particularly  in  large 
towns,  choose  such  outward  prospects  as  will  cor- 
respond with  the  style  of  their  buildings.  We 
might  mention  many  structures  on  which  large 
sums  have  been  expended,  which  are  disfigured  by 
the  views  seen  through  the  windows  j and  in  no 
instance  is  this  defect  more  evident  than  in  the 
British  Museum,  that  great  storehouse  of  the 
most  rare  and  choice  art  works  of  many  ages. 

In  the  sculpture  gallery,  and  other  parts,  the 
eye  is  offended  by  peeps  at  the  exterior  of  the 
Reading-room,  which  is  rough,  and  not  intended 
to  meet  the  eye : there  are  also  scaffold-poles 
and  other  matters  which  destroy  the  effect  of  the 
architectural  decorations.  The  windows  in  the 
British  Museum,  as  they  are  at  present  arranged, 
are  an  evident  disfigurement;  and  yet  this  might 
be  prevented  by  the  use  of  slightly  dulled  glass; 
and  when,  for  the  purpose  of  ventilation  in  the  sum- 
mer time,  it  is  necessary  to  open  the  windows,  the 
objectionable  out-view  might  be  hidden  byproperly 
contrived  blinds,  which  woidd  answer  this  purpose 
as  well  as  admit  a sufficient  current  for  ventilation. 
It  may  be  tho\ight  by  some  that  such  an  altera- 
tion as  this  now  recommended  would  prevent  a 
sufficient  admission  of  light ; in  a sculpture  gallery, 
however,  it  is  more  desirable  to  have  a subdued 
and  steady  light  than  the  glare  which  now  exists 
in  bright  weather. 

^^Tiile  mentioning  this,  and  acknowledging  the 
great  improvements  which  have  been  recently 
made,  it  is  worth  while  to  suggest  that  some  of 
the  most  important  of  the  Greek  statues  are  not 
well  placed.  The  famous  Venus  should  be  in 
some  situation  where  it  could  either  be  foiled  by 
a background  of  suitable  colour,  or  where  its 
beautiful  proportions  would  not  be  interfered  with 
by  the  flutings  of  a column,  or  by  other  objects. 


THE  ESSEX  ARCHAEOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

A MEETING  of  the  members  and  friends  of  this 
institution  was  held  at  Stratford,  on  the  9th  ult., 
■when  several  papers  relating  to  antiquarian  matters 
in  the  locality  were  read.  The  Rev,  Guy  Rrvan 
took  the  chair. 

A paper  on  the  ancient  history  of  Stratford, 
prepared  by  a member,  and  read  by  the  Rev. 
A.  J.  Ram,  stated  that  in  Saxon,  if  not  in  Roman, 
times,  the  highway  from  London  into  the  eastern 
parts  of  England  passed  very  near  their  present 
place  of  meeting.  It  crossed  the  Lea  at  the 
place  still  known  as  Old  Ford;  and  from  this 
road  (or,  in  Saxon  parlance,  street),  by  the  Ford, 
is  derived  the  name  of  the  modern  town  of 
Stratford.  It  probiibly  soon  branched  off — one 
way  leading  the  traveller  through  the  forest  to 
the  ford  in  the  wood,  where  Woodford-bridge  is 
now ; another  tending  more  to  the  east,  passing 
the  river  Roden  by  the  Ilford.  The  legend  of  the 
removal  of  the  body  of  St.  Erkenwald  (fourth 
Bishop  of  London,  and  founder  of  Barking  Abbey) 
from  the  latter  place  to  London,  in  a.d.  685,  was 
•considered  by  some  topographers  as  the  earliest 
mention  of  this  road.  The  district  through  which 
it  passed  was  called  by  the  Saxons,  Ham,  meaning 
home  or  village.  It  included  the  whole  of  the 
present  parishes  of  East  and  West  Ham,  marsh, 
arable,  and  forest.  At  the  close  of  the  paper  it 
was  remarked  that  in  April,  1636,  Forest  Courts 
were  held  at  Stratford.  Charles  I.  desired  to 
revive  the  old  forest  laws,  in  the  hope,  as  is  sup- 
posed, to  obtain  a revenue  independent  of  parlia- 
ment. Clamour  and  discontent  ensued.  The 
Solicitor-general  demanded,  in  the  name  of  the 
Crown,  that  the  fences  should  be  kept  up  no 
higher  than  a doe  and  her /aivn  eov.hl  go  oi-er. 


THE  BUILDER. 


Such  a regulation  enforced  from  Bow-bridge 
to  Colchester  would  destroy  the  agriculture  of 
half  the  county.  Thus  was  enacted  at  Strat- 
ford one  of  those  fatal  mistakes  of  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.  that  produced  the  civil  war,  led  to  his 
own  death,  and  the  ultimate  fall  of  his  dynasty. 
At  this  point  modern  history  may  be  said  to  com- 
mence. Here,  therefore,  this  sketch  of  the  " Early 
history  of  Stratford  and  some  of  the  surrounding 
villages  ” comes  to  its  close. 

Mr.  R.  H.  Clutterbuck  read  “ An  Account  of 
the  Abbey  of  West  Ham,  otherwise  Stratford 
Langthome.”  He  first  quoted  a statement  in 
Weever’s  Funeral  Monuments,  published  in  1631, 
that  “Queene  Maud,  wife  to  Henry  I.  passing 
over  the  River  of  Leue,  at  Old  Forde,  hardly 
escaped  danger  of  drowning ; after  which  shee 
gave  order  that  a little  beneath  at  Stratforde 
there  should  be  a bridge  made  over  the  water, — 
going  over  which  to  West  Ham  I saw  the  remaines 
of  a monastrie,  pleasantly  watered  ^v•ith  several 
streames;”  and  mentioned  that  the  site  of  the 
Abbey  of  St.  Mary,  here  referred  to,  was  now  occu- 
pied by  a silk-printing  w’ork.  The  history  of  West 
Ham  Church  is  intimately  connected  with  the 
abbey,  having  been  given  to  the  monastery  by  the 
son  of  the  founder.  After  describing  the  general 
arrangements  of  Cistercian  monasteries,  the  paper 
proceeded  to  notice  the  few  remains  of  the  monas- 
tery and  its  probable  extent  and  character.  In 
1815,  in  excavating  for  the  Woolwich  railway,  the 
workmen  lighted  upon  some  interesting  remains  of 
the  abbey,  apparently  the  lavatorj^with  a well  from 
which  the  supply  of  water  was  obtained.  In  con- 
clusion, Mr.  Clutterbuck  said  he  could  not  leave 
the  subject  without  expressing  regret  at  the  ruth- 
less annihilation  of  almost  all  the  remains  of  our 
conventual  buildings;  and  a hope  that  this  meet- 
ing, and  the  society’s  proceedings  generally,  might 
difluse  a sufficient  amount  of  reverence  for  ancient 
things  to  prevent  any  of  the  remains  •which  still 
adorn  the  county  from  sharing  the  fate  of  those 
of  the  Abbey  of  St.  Mary,  Stratford. 

A paper  on  the  Cluirch  of  East  Ham  was  read 
by  Mr.  H.  W.  King.  The  church,  lie  said,  was  a 
perfect  Norman  structure  throughout,  and  of 
somewhat  unusual  plan,  consisting  of  nave,  chan- 
cel, and  sanctuary,  sometimes  described  as  a double 
chancel.  He  then  proceeded  to  give  a minute 
description  of  the  various  parts  of  the  building  in 
their  present  and  original  state;  and  strongly 
denounced  the  use  of  “ Compo,”  with  which  the 
recently-erected  porcli,  and  also  the  tower,  are 
coated,  as  “a  uTetched  modern  imitation  of  stone 
which  has  been  brought  extensively  into  use  in 
this  age  of  sham  and  unreality,  partly  for  the 
purpose  of  hiding  bad  work,  and  partly  for  the 
purpose  of  producing  a neat,  showy,  perhaps  a 
grand,  exterior  at  a small  cost,  but  at  the  entire 
sacrifice  of  artistic  skill,  propriety,  and  good  taste, 
and  which  ought  to  he  condemned  wherever  it  is 
seen,  whether  in  an  ecclesiastical  or  domestic 
edifice,  or  even  in  a shop  frontage.” 

Mr.  H.  W.  King  read  a paper  on  Bow-bridge, 
in  which  he  enlarged  upon  several  of  the  points 
mentioned  in  the  early  history  of  Stratford. 

A conversation  followed  the  reading  of  the 
papers. 

The  Rev.  Walter  Field,  F.S.A.  called  attention 
to  some  Roman  remains  (fragments  of  pottery 
and  bones  of  animals)  wliich  had  been  discovered 
that  day  at  the  Cemetery  at  North  Ockendon. 
Mr.  Field  was  of  opinion  that  the  place  was  the ; 
site  of  an  ancient  British  barrow. 

Mr.  R.  H.  Clutterbuck  gave  a description  of 
many  of  the  antiquities  arranged  for  exhibition. 

The  Rev.  E.  L.  Cutts  reminded  the  meeting 
that  the  most  perfect  remains  of  Roman  walls  in 
England  were  to  be  found  at  Colchester,  and  there- 
fore, he  said,  they  had  reason  to  take  especial 
interest  in  the  remains  of  Roman  walls  in  France, 
which  are  even  more  perfect  than  those  at  home. 
This  led  him  to  direct  their  attention  to  the  little 
torni  of  Dax,  mentioned  in  our  last,  which  lies  be- 
tween Bayonne  and  Bordeaux  Until  recently  it 
was  a fortified  town,  but  the  fortifications  had  been 
given  up,  and  the  local  authorities,  who  had  been 
permitted  to  do  what  they  pleased  with  the  walls, 
proposed  to  level  them.  However,  before  permission 
was  given  to  do  this,  an  architect  was  sent  to  sur- 
vey them.  Ho  reported  that  they  consisted  of 
Mediaival  repairs  of  old  Roman  walls.  Since  then 
they  had  been  inspected  by  an  eminent  French 
antiquary,  and  also  by  Mr.  Charles  Roach  Smith, 
who  reported  them  to  be  the  most  perfect  remains 
of  Roman  walls  existing  in  the  ancient  province 
of  Gaul — more  perfect  than  anything  that  could 
be  fouud  in  England — and  that  therefore  they 
ought  to  be  preserved.  The  rev.  gentleman  also 
announced  that  the  general  annual  meeting  will ! 
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take  place  ne.xt  year  at  Saffron  "Walden,  before 
which,  however,  a meeting  of  the  society  will  pro- 
bably be  held  at  Barking. 

GLASGOW  ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETY'. 

At  a meeting  of  this  society  held  on  the  21st 
of  December,  Mr.  John  M'Dowall  in  the  chair,  a 
paper  was  read  by  Mr.  John  Honeymau,  jun., 
architect,  “ On  the  Drainage  of  Glasgow,  with 
special  Reference  to  the  Disinfection  of  Sewage 
and  the  Ventilation  of  Sewers.” 

The  writer  very  properly  dwelt  on  the  necessity 
of  ventilating  sewers  : the  drains  must  themselves 
be  drained  of  sewage  gases ; and  he  showed  that 
in  the  present  state  of  the  sewers  of  Glasgow  the 
sanitary  condition  of  the  city  would  not  be  mate- 
rially improved  by  the  purification  of  the  Clyde. 
He  urged  that,  for  the  efficient  di-ainage  of  Glas- 
gow, were  required,  first  of  all,  well  constructed 
sewers,  both  as  to  form,  size,  and  gradient; 
secondly,  clean  sewers  and  the  disinfection  of  tlie 
sewage  by  means  of  a continual  system  of  hush- 
ing, so  that  putrefication  and  the  consequent  evo- 
lution of  noxious  gases  in  the  sewers  might  he 
prevented ; and,  thirdly,  well -ventilated  sewers, 
so  that  in  the  event  of  injurious  exhalations  rising 
from  the  sewage  they  might  he  disposed  of  in 
such  a way  as  not  to  be  obnoxious  to  health ; and 
be  submitted  that  if  such  a system  were  in  ope- 
ration it  would  practically  be  of  no  consequence 
what  manner  of  filth  the  sewers  contained.  It 
would  all  be  speedily  got  rid  of,  and  without 
being  permitted  to  affect  comfort  in  any  degree. 
There  would,  therefore,  be  no  excuse  whatever 
for  abandoning  the  water-closet  system,  except 
the  introduction  of  some  apparatus  superior  in 
cleanliness  and  convenience. 

At  the  close,  Mr.  Garrick,  superintendent  of 
streets,  mentioned  that  in  several  instances  he 
had  been  obliged  to  remove  traps  from  gullies  to 
prevent  the  traps  of  the  house  drains  in  their 
neighbourhood  from  being  forced,  and  that  the 
bouses,  in  fact,  would  not  have  been  habitable 
unless  he  had  done  so,  showing  the  necessity  of 
combining  ventilation  and  trapping. 

The  Chairman  stated  that  during  the  whole 
year  at  no  time  had  the  slightest  smell  risen  from 
the  Clyde  except  on  one  occasion,  and  then  only 
for  one  or  two  days. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Lincoln. — The  Rev.  Augustus  Sutton,  and  Mr* 
H.  Sutton  (sons  of  the  late  Sir  Richard  Sutton, 
hart.)  lately  placed  a stained  glass  window  in  the 
chapel  of  St.  Paul  in  the  south  arm  of  the  lesser 
or  eastern  transept  of  Lincoln  Cathedral.  They 
have  since  extended  their  contributions  to  the 
ornamentation  of  the  cathedral  by  placing  in  the 
adjoining  chapel — that  founded  by  Joan  Cauti- 
lupe — a window  intended  to  be  a companion  to 
that  already  alluded  to.  The  subject  is  “The 
Life  of  Elisha,”  and  is,  as  it  were,  a continuation 
of  the  subject  of  the  other  window — “The  Life  of 
Elijah.”  It  has  six  distinct  illustrations,  viz., — 
“ The  Mantle  of  Elijah  falling  upon  Elisha ;”  “ The 
Sons  of  the  Prophets  coming  to  Elisha “ Elisha 
healing  the  bitter  Water;”  “Elisha  raising  the 
Shunammite’s  Son and  “ Geliazi  coming  Home 
to  Elisha  after  being  despatched  to  Naaman.” 
Beneath  the  apex  of  the  window  is  the  monogram 
of  the  Sutton  family,  with  the  coat  of  arms  at  the 
bottom. 

Lforvnah.  — The  extensive  repairs  which  St. 
James’s  Church,  Norwich,  has  been  undergoing 
are  sufficiently  advanced  to  admit  of  its  now 
being  re-opened.  For  some  time  past  the  church 
had  been  in  a most  dangerous  state,  and  the 
appearance  of  the  interior  was  so  alarming  as 
to  deter  many  from  entering  it.  The  evident 
settlement  in  the  chancel  arches  at  length  made 
it  necessary  that  immediate  steps  should  be  taken 
for  their  reparation.  The  arches  were  accordingly 
removed  and  rebuilt.  The  western  arches  have 
also  been  tied  and  strengthened ; the  roofs  opened 
and  repaired,  and  several  other  works  essentially 
important  to  the  safety  of  the  fabric  executed. 
The  expense  has  been  entirely  defrayed  by  volun- 
tary subscriptions,  but  there  is  yet  a considerable 
balance  to  be  obtained. 

Heigham. — Much  has  been  done,  says  tlie 
Ll'orfolk  Chronich,  but  much  still  remains  to  be 
done,  towards  obtaining  the  requisite  amount  for 
building  the  proposed  newchurchon  theUnthank’s- 
road.  The  sum  actually  in  band  and  promised  is 
about  3,600/.  to  which,  if  what  may  bo  hoped  and 
expected  from  various  Church  Extension  Societies, 
be  added,  there  is  probably  a total  of  4,300/.  or 
4,400/.  to  be  relied  upon.  But  at  least  6,000/.  are 
needed. 

Rochester. — St.  Peter’s  Church,  King-street, 
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irov-  town,  is  advancing  towards  completion.  The 
ixterior  walls  arc  up,  ready  for  the  roof,  those  for 
ihc  nave  being  carried  to  a height  of  40  feet  frorn 
ihe  floor  The  timber  framings  for  the  nave  root 
ire  being  hoisted  on  the  walls,  and  the  roof  for 
ohe  aisle  is  also  in  a forward  state.  It  is  expected 
shat  the  entire  building  will  be  roofed  before  the 
lend  of  this  month.  The  building  is  a combination 
)f  red,  white,  and  grey  brick  dressings,  with 
Kentish  ragstone.  The  contractor  is  Mr.  A.Stump, 
Who  has  just  handed  over  the  Soldiers’  Wives 
Nursery  at  Brompton,  built  by  him  for  the  Rev. 

D.  Cooke,  and  also  the  model  canteen  at  the 
Hut-barracks,  erected  for  Mr.  J.  Budden. 

Hawklnirst.—K-n  offer  has  been  made  by  the 
^Rev.  H.  A Jeffreys  to  build  and  endow  a new 
ichurch  at  High-gate,  the  most  central  part  of  the 
iparish.  The  site  is  selected,  and  the  material  for 
ithc  edifice  is  to  be  the  sandstone  of-  the  neigh- 
cbourhood.  The  ground  has  been  given  by  Mr. 
iJoseph  Jennings,  the  owner  of  an  adjoining  estate. 
IThe  stone  also  has  been  offered  by  Thomas  Ayerst, 
^esq.  When  the  new  church  shall  have  been  com- 
1 pleted,  and  the  houses  now  in  course  of  erection 
I finished,  this  part  of  the  parish  will  be  much  ini- 
I proved.  A few  perches  were  sold  by  public 
I auction  some  months  since,  at  the  rate  of  more 
1 than  900/.  per  acre.  It  was  proposed  to  accom- 
1 modate  the  entire  congregation  on  the  floor  of  the 
1 old  church,  for  which  more  than  a thousand  sit- 
i tings  were  to  be  provided.  The  erection  of  a new 
' church,  however,  will  give  the  opportunity  for  an 
enlargement  of  the  seats.  The  galleries  and  high 
) pews  are  all  cleared  away,  and  temporary  sittings 
' of  tolerably  uniform  appearance,  manufactured  for 
the  occasion  out  of  the  old  materials,  have  taken 
their  places,  and  the  warming  apparatus  is  just 
! got  into  working  order.  Mr.  Edward  Boyd,  jun. 

has  presented  a suitable  organ  to  the  church, 

, which  will  be  erected  as  soon  as  circumstances 
, will  permit.  While  the  workmen  were  removing 
; the  earth  preparatory  to  the  laying  down  ofthe  hot 
1 water  pipes,  they  discovered  the  foundations  of 
. what  was  no  doubt  the  original  church,  some  four 
or  five  feet  within  tlie  walls  of  the  present  one. 

■ These  are  of  a very  solid  and  durable  kind,  but 
neither  the  cause  nor  the  date  of  tlie  enlargement 
appears  to  be  known. 

West  Tai'ring. — The  church  here  lias  now  in 
I erection,  by  Mr.  G.  Cook,  of  Worthing,  a stained 
: glass  memorial  window,  at  the  east  end  of  the 
• north  aisle,  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Ann 
Barker,  Broadwater.  It  is  a two-light  window, 
with  pointed  arches,  and  a rounded  cross  between. 
The  subject  is  the  “Resurrection  and  Ascension,” 
and  on  the  circular  cross,  between  the  pointed 
arches,  is  the  Lamb,  surrounded  with  the  words, 

“ I know  that  my  Redeemer  livetb.”  The  whole 
corresponds  with  a window  in  the  south  aisle  in 
memory  of  Mr.  Lucas,  of  Heene,  who  bequeathed 
a donation  to  be  expended  on  the  church,  which 
led  to  a general  repair,  and  a new  peal  of  six  bells. 

Winchester. — The  restoration  of  the  southern 
part  of  the  west  front  of  Winchester  cathedral  is 
nearly  completed,  under  the  superintendence  of 
Mr.  J.  Colson,  architect,  and  Mr.  Gillingham, 
Etatuarv,  both  of  this  citj',  and  it  is  hoped  the 
other  portions  of  the  front  will  soon  be  similarly 
treated  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  so  as 
to  lose  all  traces  of  the  abominations  committed 
by  the  dean  and  chapter,  in  bedaubing  that  part 
of  the  fabric  with  Roman  cement. 

_Koe;j-_Au  effort  is  being  made  towards  the 
restoration  of  the  parish  church  here.  'Iberector, 
at  a parish  meeting  held  on  the  1/th  December, 
stated  that  be  was  then  in  a position  to  guarantee 
500/.  in  furtherance  of  this  object,  and  that  an 
ofler  of  250/.  more  bad  been  conditionally  made 
by  a friend;  so  that  more  than  half  of  the  esti- 
mated cost  of  the  restoration  is  provided,  and  an 
appeal  is  now  made  to  the  landowners  and  general 
body  of  the  parishioners.  Rock  church  has  a 
chancel,  with  large  south  chapel  and  western 
t,ower,  and  remains  of  Norman  work,  especially 
the  chancel  arch,  and  the  north  doorway.  The 
south  wall  ofthe  church  and  the  tower  belong  to 
the  Perpendicular  period,  having  been  rebuilt  by 
one  of  the  Coningsby  family  in  1510;  but  al- 
though this  work  is  not  so  old  by  some  centuries 
as  the  Norman  remains,  it  is  in  a much  more 
dilapidated  state,  the  south  wall  having  long  been 
cramped  with  iron.  The  building  has  been 
greatly  disfigured  at  various  periods  of  its  his- 
tory; whitewash  and  plaster  have  done  their 
work  : deal  galleries,  bad  pewing,  wooden  parti- 
tions, and  other  eyesores  abound;  the  whole  of 
which  it  is  now  contemplated  to  remove. 

Alcester. — A new  organ  has  been  opened  in  the 
church  of  Alcester.  The  builder  of  the  instru- 
ment is  Mr.  Hewlna,  of  Stratford-upon-Avon. 

Clmrch  Fenton.  —The  cbimcb  at  Church  Fenton 


has  been  I'eopened  for  divine  service,  having 
undergone  extensive  internal  repairs.  The  roof 
has  been  plastered  between  the  spars,  and  coloured 
with  ultra-marine  blue.  The  whole  of  the  old 
floor  has  been  removed,  and  the  ground  excavated 
two  feet,  a space  which  has  since  been  filled  up 
with  concrete,  upon  which  the  pavement  has  been 
relaid.  The  walls  of  the  edifice  have  been  di- 
vested of  their  coat  of  whitewash,  and  the 
masonry,  where  requisite,  repaired.  The  old  pews 
have  been  removed,  and  substituted  by  open  stalls. 
The  pulpit  and  reading-desk  are  also  new,  as  well 
as  the  communion  rails,  which,  in  addition,  have 
been  fitted  with  ornamental  upright  bronze  stan- 
dards. A new  three-light  window  has  been  in- 
troduced into  the  west  end  of  the  building,  the 
gift  of  Mr.  Weatherley,  the  contractor  for  the 
restoration.  The  window,  which  is  of  the  geo- 
metrical pattern,  is  filled  with  stained  glass,  and 
has  been  manufactured  by  Messrs.  W.  and  T. 
Hodo-son.  The  organ  is  new  from  the  manu- 
factory of  Mr.  Postill.  The  churchyard  has  been 
excavated  to  the  depth  of  two  feet  round  the 
building,  so  as  to  remove  the  dampness  from  the 
walls.  The  architect  employed  w.is  Mr.  A. 
Salvin,  of  London.  The  woodwork  was  executed 
by  Mr.  Lawson,  of  Holdgate,  for  Mr.  Weatherley. 
The  restoration  has  been  effected  through  the 
liberality  of  the  late  vicar,  the  Rev.  W.  B. 
Taylor,  who  left  700/.  for  the  purpose. 


Mr, 


FOREIGN  RAILWAYS  AND  OTHER 
WORKS. 

TiiECharleville  andSedan  Railway  was  inspected 
on  Thursday  last,  by  the  Committee  of  Engineers 
appointed  by  the  Minister  of  Public  Works.  The 
principal  structimes  on  that  section  of  the  Ardenucs 
Railway  are  two  bridges  over  the  Meuse.  This 
line  is  to  be  open  for  public  traffic  on  the  l ltli 
inst.  as  far  as  Douchery,  a small  town  on  the 
Meuse,  about  two  miles  from  Sedan. 

The  receipts  of  the  French  Railway  Companies 
during  the  present  year  will  probably  exceed  350 
millions  of  J'rancs.  The  companies  have  to  pay  at 
this  moment  about  115  millions  of  francs  for 
interest  on  their  bonds,  and  if  their  working  and 
other  expenses  are  estimated  at  50  per  cent,  on 
their  receipts,  or  150  millions,  there  will  remain 
85  millions  to  be  divided  among  the  shareholders, 

The  French  press  states  that  the  subscription 
for  shares  to  the  Isthmus  of  Suez  Canal  has  closed. 
It  was  proposed  to  reserve  80,000  shares,  repre- 
senting 40,000,000f.  for  the  total  capital  of  France, 
hut  in  France  alone  250,000  shares  have  been  sub- 
scribed for.  As  Egypt  and  Turkey  had  subscribed 
for  150,000  shares,  the  total  of  400,000f.  is  already 
made  up.  The  subscriptions  of  Austria,  Russia, 
Holland,  the  United  States,  Spain,  Italy,  Belgium, 
Switzerland,  and  Germany,  for  which  40,000 
shares  were  reserved,  are  not  yet  known. 

The  Frankfort  paper  states  that  a large  railway 
bridge,  near  Creutznach,  fell  on  the  night  of  the 
28tli  ult.  in  consequence  of  the  inundations  of  the 
Nahe  River. 

\Miile  waiting  for  the  completion  of  the  Spanish 
railways  to  develop  the  rich  resources  of  the  Bor- 
deaux and  Bayonne  countries,  their  construction 
has  already  opened  an  important  channel  to  the 
products  of  these  districts.  The  Northern  Spanish 
Railway  Company  has  just  made  the  adjudication 
of  a contract  for  the  supply  of  300,000  sleepers  of 
pine,  from  the  Landes,  prepared  by  the  process  of 
M.  Boucherie,  to  he  delivered  in  the  course  of  the 
year  1859.  Without  the  help  of  these  railways, 
and  the  farm  roads  of  Bayonne,  such  a consider- 
able development  of  the  timber  of  this  district 
would  have  been  impossible. 


will  he  of  important  and  tasteful  character. 

William  Murray  is  the  architect. 

The  Lady  Chapel  in  the  cathedral  at  Killarney 
(designed  by  the  late  Mr.  Pugin,  and  now  being 
completed  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  McCarthy, 
architect),  is  being  decorated  by  Mr.  Barfl,  at  the 
expense  of  Lord  Castlerosse  and  the  Countess  of 
Kemiiare.  Stained  glass  windows  are  being  erected, 
and  in  the  south  transept  one  is  completed  on 
which  the  Royal  Psalmist,  Isaias,  St.  Joseph,  and 
St.  John  are  represented  on  the  higher  lights  : on 
the  second  are  SS.  Augustine,  Ambrose, 
Stephen;  and  on  the  lower  SS.  Francis,  Ignatms, 
Alpbonsus,  and  the  present  Pontiff  Pio  IX. 
lights  are  surmounted  by  a circular  light,  wMcli 
represents  the  Virgin  surrounded  by  angels.  The 
altar  is  being  constructed  by  Mr.  Lane,  from  the 
architect’s  designs.  An  altar  decorated  with 
Mosaic  has  also  been  erected  in  the  Sacrament 
Chapel.  . 

A new  church,  to  accommodate  1,500  ot  the 
Molyiieux  Congregation,  is  to  he  built  at  Dublin, 
at  a cost  of  7,000/. : we  hear  also  of  a proposed 
new  church  at  Ratbgan,  near  the  same  city. 

Mr.  Meares  is  declared  the  contractor  for  tha 
new  buildings  to  he  erected  for  the  Society  of  St. 
Vincent  cle  Paul,  according  to  the  drawings  of  Mr. 
John  S.  Butler,  architect,  to  whom  was  awarded 
the  first  prize  in  a recent  competition. 

A glebe  house  has  been  lately  completed  ^ at 
Violet  Hill,  near  Enniskillen,  for  the  Rev.  Josiah 
Crampton,  according  to  plans  by  Messrs.  Car- 
michael and  Jones,  architects ; Mr.  Hugh  Kelly, 
T.C.,  builder.  The  style  is  Tudorized  Gothic; 
pointed  gables,  high-pitched  roof,  muUionefl,  tran- 
Lined,  and  hood-moulded  windows  being  chief 
features.  Interiorly  it  comprises  the  ordinary 
arrangements  of  a dwelling-house. 

Contracts  are  about  being  entered  into  for  the 
erection  of  a new  and  important  District  Model 
National  School  at  Derry.  The  design  is  early 
English  with  rubble  walling  and  Scotch  stone 
dressings.  _ . i 

A new  monumental  chapel  in  the  Gothic  style, 
ill  chiselled  limestone,  with  buttresses,  handsome 
entrance  doorway,  truceried  window,  and  gabled 
ends,  has  been  erected  in  Glasnevin  Cemetery,  near 
Dublin,  from  designs  by  Mr.  M'Carthy.  An 
entrance,  said  to  be  ostentatious  and  inappropriate, 
has  been  made  in  the  same  cemetery  to  the 
O’Connell  monument  (a  round  tower  170  feet  high), 
designed  by  Dr.  Petrie,  and  previously  fully  de- 
scribed. A stained  glass  window  to  the  memory 
of  some  members  of  the  Goold  family,  including 
the  late  Wyiidham  Goold,  M.P.,  has  been  erected 
in  the  new  church  of  Attea,  county  Limerick,  de- 
sio-ned  by  Mr.  Fogerty,  architect,  and  built  at  the 
expense  of  Archdeacon  Goold.  Messrs.  Sillery,  ot 
Dublin,  were  the  manufacturers. 


WORKS  IN  IRELAND. 

A NEW  railway  terminus  is  to  be  built  at  Ennis- 
killen, for  the  Dundalk  and  Enniskillen  Railway 
Company.  It  consists  of  a central  building,  two 
stories  high,  with  projecting  wings,  and  containing 
on  lower  floor  a booking-office  30  by  17,  off  which  are 
situated  in  one  wing  a waiting-room  and  luggage 
store;  and  in  the  other,  ladies’  waiting-room, 
mastL’s  kitchen,  &c.  One-story  buildings  at 
either  side  respectively  comprehend  1st,  2nd,  and 
3rd  class  refreshment-rooms  and  kitchen;  and 
superintendent’s  office,  porter’s  room,  lamp-stores, 
water  closets,  &c.  &c.  On  first  floor  are  two  suites 
of  apartments  for  locomotive  superintendent,  and 
station  master,  containing  parlours,  bed-rooms, 
kitchens,  &c.  The  central  building  extends  68  feet, 
has  segmental  headed  opes,  with  sandstone  dress- 
iiigs,  a central  doorway,  covered  way,  and  canti- 
lever roof.  The  total  length  is  184  feet.  The 
platform  is  21-9  wide  at  centre  of  building,  and 
15-0  throughout.  The  structure  when  completed 


THE  “PEOPLE’.?  FREE”  PARK  AT 
BIRMINGHAM. 

Aston  Hall  and  Park,  which  the  Birmingham 
people  induced  her  Majesty  and  the  British  public 
to  believe  had  been  “ subscribed  for  by  the  people” 
of  Birmingham,  and  to  inaugurate  which,  in  great 
state,  her  Majesty  was  persuaded  to  visit  Bir- 
mingham, now  becomes  the  subject  of  some  rather 
curious  disclosures.  “ Nearly  all  the  money,”  it  ap- 
pears, is  still  unprovided  for.  The  Queen’s  presence, 
ostensibly  for  the  purpose  of  inaugurating  a work 
already  done,  was  really  intended  “to  promote 
the  success”  of  the  scheme  by  '‘benefits  to  he 
legitimately  derived  ” from  her  Majesty’s  visit ; in 
short,  this  star  ofthe  first  magnitude  was  to  "draw” 
such  a multitude  into  the  grounds,  at  so  much  a 
head,  that  the  “people”  of  Birmingham  were  to 
pay  for  their  park,  or  something  like  it,  by  virtue 
of  the  Queen’s  “ attraction.”  But,  unfortu- 
nately for  this  scheme,  her  Majesty  did  not 

draw  “ there  were  not  more  people  to  greet  her 
Majesty  in  the  park  than  there  are  on  many 
ordinary  occasions.”  Mr.  Thomas  Lloyd  has  the 
penetration,  somewhat  rare  it  would  seem,  to 
perceive  that  this  Brummagem  style  of  doing 
the  tiling  is  “ a great  disgrace”  to  the  towm — at 
all  events,  that  the  failure  of  the  scheme  will  be 
so;  and  he  appeals  to  the  “thrice  mayor”  to 
“pay  up”  for  his  knighthood  on  that  celebrated 
occasion  by  heading  a grand  subscription-list,  in 
course  of  which  Mr.  Lloyd  himself  offers  humbly  to 
“follow”  suit  “at  some  distance”  with  the 
small  sura  of  “ 1,000/.”  if  the  working  people 
of  Birmingham  subscribe  5,000/.  out  of  the 
18,000/.  or  at  the  very  least  10,000/.  which  is 
“ immediately  ” required,  to  prevent  a catastrophe 
that  is  now  imminent.  “It  is  your  cause,”  says 
Mr.  Lloyd,  addressing  the  mayor.  “ The  Queen  s 
visit  is  to  you  [and  why  not  to  the  whole  town  as 
well  ?]  made  memorable  by  the  honour  you  re- 
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THE  BUILDEE. 


[Jax  1,  1859. 


Iml  A ' r -.7°  district  sun-eyor  of  South  Keusingtoii,  ofrchuild- 

fLn  ""  to  the  premises,  Xo.  Id,  Queen’s- 

more  than  .dl,  with  your  example, ’’ic.  i and  “ every  buildings,  Fulliam-road. 

mA  r?f  ‘ I'l”  ‘rf  f'®  y"*-™  i Clerkenwdl  — .lames  Thorn,  hricllaver,  was 

did  promi.se  [‘to  the  Quecu’j  to  niaV**  I i ••  . ’ 

Park  a free  park.”  Yet  “ it  is  a workmen' 


J Aston  I charged  with  neglecting  to  give  the  district  snr-  Mr.  Austin.  As  it  is  not  properly  made  out,  I 

lens  attair.  ' vevfir  of  Ssf.  Pnn  Arst  c iism  n^f  i aa  aP  Ti-A».L-e  « f ciiAiviyi  o a ..Ica  4-i»  a i.^ !.-i-  i .i 


••  Preventing  or  endeavouring  to  prevent.”  This 
smnmoiis  in  this  case  is  not  made  out  so  : it  merely 
S'lys,  “ preventing,”  which  in  fact  was  not  the 
c:%se,  for  it  appears  the  man  has  been  to  work  for 


too,  although  the  workmen'seem  to-hi^-bem,  i Xu”'  “‘''ise  the  prosecntor  to  withdraw,  and  he 


admittedly,  the  only  party  who  “have  done  well, 
but  their  names  having  been  taken  hi  tbe  matter, 
they  are  hence  also  called  upon  to  pay  up  for  that 
over  again,  like  the  knighted  mayor,  and  thus 
save  the  shabby  corporation  from'  opening  the 
park  free  to  their  constituents — the  people.  The 
intiuentiiU  class  of  Pirmiugham  would  seem  to 
have  wished  to  acquire  a park  as  meanly  as  they 
realized  a town-hall  some  years  since.  Tlie  Bir- 


Lelgh-street,  Burton-crescent,  whereby  he  I can  have  another  summons  to  amend  this, 
had  become  liable  to  a penalty  of  20/.  Mr.  Baker  ] The  prosecution  was  accordingly  withdrawn, 
stated  that  the  defendant  had  erected  a stove  on  ' aud  the  summons  dismissed, 
the  top  story  of  the  house,  without  cutting  away  ' 
the  joists  or  Jloor-boards,  .and  had  carried  up  an  ' 

earthenware  flue  through  the  ceiling  and  roof.  RECEXT  BUILDING  PATENTS.* 

contiguous  to  the  timbers  and  boarding.  The  Apparatus  por  Baking-  Fire-rrick  Ciay. 


scheme  In  hand, 
of  2,000/.  “ for 


whole  was  very  dangerous,  aud  it  was  just  one  of  Dated  May  26,  1858.— A communication.— Jew 
those  cases  which  the  Metropolitan  Board  had,  by  Luis,  M'elbeck -street,  Cavendi.sh-squavo,  London, 
a recent  special  circular  to  the  district  surveyors, 

size  possible  being  from 


mImriiamitM  linvp  nf  f>n«  ‘•“'-•uiar  co  rue  cnsmcc  surveyors,  —This  apparatus  can  be  made  according  to  a given 

schefiie  Vhpv tn  n^^^  in  the  most  stringent  dimension,  tbe  largest  size  possible  being  from 

Thay  propoAe^to^convct  a tad  J manner.  ^ In  consideration,  however,  of  the  de-  15  feet  to  -18  feet  & enth-e  sUnce,  that  if,  from 


COXCRETE  BLTLDIXG  IX  FRAXCE. 

It  is  stated  that  in  tbe  camp  of  Chalons  a new 
species  of  building  material  was  employed  some 
months  back— namely,  a mixture  of  lime',  sand,  or 
earth,  and  a peculiar  species  of  cement,  being,  it 
is  said,  60  per  cent,  cheaper  than  other  materials, 
and  of  remarkable  solidity.  It  struck  the  emperor 
that  perhaps  the  same  material  could  be  employed 
in  the  construction  of  a port  which  it  is  proposed 
to  form  at  Saint  Jean  de  Luz,  and  which,  it  is 
estimated,  will  cost  30,000,000  francs.  On  being 
consulted,  the  1 11  \'AT1  triT-  CAlfl  4-Iaa+  1.1a  .»aA...a1..1 


momor,vte  the  I ''“'’•"g  0"™  removed  the  stove  and  the  base  to  the  centre  of  the  arch.'  In  an'apna- 

realized  103/  of  the  reouiVite' sum  Cn  I P’P®.  surveyor,  tlie  rutus  of  this  dimension  more  than  a ton  of  clay, 

not  turn  her  Maiestv  in*  nmnrS  magistrate,  Mr.  Come,  would  not  impose  any  can  be  baked  at  each  burning.  The  hurning  laste 

count,  ami  make  her  both  “ iW”  and  “pa."  but  desired  him  to  pay  2s.  costs.  four  hours,  including  the  fllling  of  and  emptying 

IS  MOi  L the  Pconle’a  ° hain-terr.ace,  without  notice.  He  was  fined  5».  employed  to  prevent  shrinking  in  making  fire- 

’ ‘ and  costs.  bricks.  The  advantages  arc  thus  described  — 

James  Tilbury  appeared  in  answer  to  a comjdaint  “ Firstly,  it  economises  75  per  cent,  on  the  time, 
for  irregularly,  building  a public  concert-room  60  per  cent,  on  the  actual  expense  of  baking 

in  Middlesex-street,  Somcr’s-town,  in  so  slio-bt  bricks.  The  clay  baked  by  this  apparatus 

and  insubstantial  a manner  as  to  be  almost  dau-  a much  better  and  more  cohesive  paste,  and 

gorons,  and  no  part  of  which  had  been  ajiprov  ed  made  into  the  different  articles  of  trade, 

by  the  tlistrict  surveyor,  as  required  by  section  30.  crack  on  a transition  from  hot  to  cold,  or 

Sir.  Baker  stated  that  the  building  covered  1,600  reverse  : it  is  also  much  less  liable  to  breakage, 
•superficial  feet,  and  was  built  for  tbe  ostensible  this  appai*atns  an  economy  of  50  per 

jmrpose  of  a lay-stall  or  stable,  for  which  use  is  effected  in  tbe  manufacture  of  steel  (where 
the  notice  had  been  given ; but  that,  soon  after  it  ‘'^t  once  for  the  powdered  mattei*s  baked 

had  been  covered  in,  the  defendaut  fitted  it  up  as  unbaked),  and  in  all  oveus  of  high  tempera- 
a penny  theatre,  and  converted  it  into  a public  ture.” 

building,  for  which  the  walls,  roof,  floor,  and  gal-  Flooring  Cuamp.  Dated  May  26,  1858. — 
leries  were  wholly  nnadaptecl.  The  magistrate,  Mr.  Cheadle,  ‘NVolverhamiiton. — This  consists 

Corrie,  said  ho  had  heard  of  this  nuisance  before,  ® flooring  cramp  in  which  the  mechanism  for 
from  the  circumstance  of  having  seen  many  of  the  compressing  the  boards  b actuated  by  a worm  and 
audience — young  thieves  and  vagabonds — on  his  "'onn-wheel,  the  said  worm-wheel  being  situated 
ownstage.  He  severely  admonished  the  defendant,  'iponthe  axis  of  the  screw  from  which  the  com- 
and  made  a peremptory  order  upon  him  to  comply  Pressing  bolt  or  ram  derives  its  motion, 
with  the  requisitions  of  the  district  surveyor  wibliin  Skylights  and  Glass  Rooping.  Dated  May 
ten  days.  ' nom  /-.t  > r,,  , , . 


consulted,  the  inventor  said  that  his  material 
would  do  for  the  purpose,  but  he  could  not  tell 
what  chemical  influence  sea  water  would  have  on 
it.  The  emperor  immediately  gave  orders  that 
experiments  should  he  made,  and  gave  10,000f. 
from  his  privy  purse  for  that  purpose.  Tlie  in- 
ventor, with  several  men  and  the  necessary  imple- 
ments, arrived  a few  days  ago  at  Saint  Jean  de 
Luz,  and  is  now  making  blocks  six  metres  square 
by  means  of  a mixture  of  sand  from  the  beach 
(qy.  and  lieacb  stones?),  lime,  and  of  his  cement. 
These  blocks,  when  hard,  are  to  be  cast  into  the 
sea,  aud  are  to  remain  there  till  next  autumn, 
when  the  emperor  himself.  In  the  course  of  his 
annual  stay  at  Biarritz,  will  examine  them  to  see 
the  influence  of  the  salt  water.  If  the  now  nia- 
terial  should  be  found  to  answer,  the  projected 
port,  the  accounts  go  on  to  say,  would  only  cost 
6,000, OOOf.  instead  of  30,000,000f. 


DECISIONS  UNDER  METROPOLIT  VN 
BUILDING  ACT. 

diTarylelone  Police-ojlce.  — Richard  Holding, 
builder,  was  summoned  by  Ylr.  Baker,  district 
surveyor  of  St.  Pancras,  for  constructing  habit- 
able rooms  less  than  7 feet  in  height,  in  the  roofs 
of  nine  houses  in  Inkerman-road,  Kentish-town. 
The  surveyor  produced  a jilan  and  section  of  the 
rooms,  which  were  6 feet  6 inches  in  the  liighest 


.STRIKE.  OF  WORKMEN. 

At  the  Marylebone  police  court,  last  week, 
Frederick  Nasli,  a carpenter,  appeared  to  answer 
a summons  which  had  been  obtained  against  him 


23,  1858. — Charles  Stanley  and  Joseph  Fittall, 
Birmingham. — This  invention  consists  in  giving 
the  glass  plates  used  for  skylights  and  glass  roof- 
ing a trough-like  figure,  tbe  said  trough-like 
plates  being  supported  andfi.xe<l  on  suitably  shaped 


3 or  framing,  by  means  of  clips  or  clamps 
upon  a written  mformatim.,  nnide  npon  oath,  in  ‘i"*  'g'*  ?'“*'**'  "'’P"  ” 

cLpllanoc  with  the  re<imre.„ents  of  the  Act  ' 

6 Geo.  -t,  cap.  12D,  sec.  3,  better  known  as  -the  ' and  Iireplacrs.  Dated  May  3,  1858. 

Intimidation  Act.  The  information  laid  in  the  Taylor,  Roupell-pnrk,  Streatham-hill, 

summons  was,  that  he  did,  on  the  1 Ith  December  '''’'’^■r®y—Fhis  invention  has  for  its  object  improve- 
instant,  make  use  of  such  threats  towards  George  stoves  and  fireplaces,  and  consists  in 

Whitlock,  also  that  he  was  so  intimidated  as  so  that  they  may  eitlier  he  worked 

to  be  prevented  from  going  to  work.  ( wdmary  stoves  or  fireplaces,  the  smoke  aud 


Mr.  Herring,  solicitor,  appeared  for  the  com- 


! products  of  combustion  rising  fromthe  ignited  fuel 


pa.ssing  directly  to  the  chimney;  or,  by  closing 


plaiiiants,  and  Mr.  Lewis,  ivmlor.  for  the  do-  ii  v'  ..  ^ 'V  ■'  -----yo 

. 5 J 1 the  direct  passage  to  the  chimney  hy  a register 


Mr,  Herring,  in  opentag  the  cese  aei.l  ,,  i f miiyPe'clianged  in 
Ca.  tiAx...,.  -.A  ® ' -“'ucl*  maimer  that  the  smoke  and  products  of  corn- 


appeared  for  Mr.  Henry  Bruuow  Austin,  a builder  Z I ■ , smoxe  anu  proUucts  ot  com- 

• *1  1 , ' biistion  are  in  part  caused  to  nass  down  throuirh 

in  the  parish  of  Raddiiigtou,  aud  who  emnloved  fi,A  ;A.r.;fAn  a,™!  „ i i *.  u u irougu 

between  300  and -100  men.  Last  Mondav  week  ’’®tw-e®n  the  bars,  or 

part,  and  2 feet  10  inches  only  in  the  lowest  and  ' these  men  thought  proper  to  go  upon  strike.  Mr.  ■ alm^tfme  a nortSn  oTtlip  whilst  at  the 

gave  evidence  that  thev  were  cntirelv  eonlrarv  to  ‘'i  *“  “f  IsWi'g  Ids  men  eomhustion  still  rise  from  th^ta  of'tli'e‘'ta  “ Tl'’^ 

the  tweuty-third  section  of  the  Act : they  con-  ^ which  he  paid  5s. ! ...bip].  t.o<:=oq  ,1a  i J 

V..I  ...nt..  ....  .A  Inconsequence  of  not  allowing  fires  in  his  build-  ^ I , fp'vnwards  through  the  liiel 

lugs  and  the  shortness  of  the  days,  he  only  let  PsrUj  by 

thtm  work  eight  hours,  for  which  ho  paid  U.n^  f!*' “ 

Is.  CJ.  Last  Monday  week,  IVhitlock  and  i LT.d  fLff.-  " * ll’  ^ 
another  man,  bearing  that  Mr.  Anstiii  was  iu  *;  ,,  ^ b mg  apiiist  the  back  of  the  grate 
want  of  men,  applied  for  work.  After  coming  ; ‘“T*  ‘'“e  ch.amber.  The 

out  of  the  building  into  wbieli  they  bad  ”''d  of  combustion  wli, eh  rise  from 


tained  but  170  cubic  feet  of  space  or  air,  and 
were  wholly  unfit  for  occupation : and  to  jwove 
that  they  were  not  only  habitable,  but  actually 
inliabited,  he  called  one  of  the  tenants,  wlio 
proved  that  the  defendant  had  induced  him  to 
take  the  house  by  vaunting  the  “ great  con- 
venience” of  tliese  berths,  and  that  his  servant 


had  slept  there  nightly  in 'eonscquence.'"  The'ta  i "'>>0"  crossing  the  road,  near  a I'niblic  lionsei  ' [I]'  c*inntaJbcfore''c°ci ‘o 

fAA/ioAi- riAv„*A.i  ti.A*  i,A  Ai 1 X..  . . . tlipv  «-PrP  Anllo.1  1a  1...  ii.A  u.iPa.,,!.,.,*  1 A_i  1 luc  ueacLu  cnamutr  oeiori,  esci 


lie  built  tapCes'for  sicTpin'g  ’ “'ey  w^re  ealled''to  by  tbe  defcndaiilV  ondYoki  . Ill  ““'■e  escaping  to  tlie  ehim- 

•ds  or  store-rooms,  and  con- ! that  “if  they  went  to  work,  they  would  be  pulled  ' Eotnmed. 

^I’llA  l.r-A  Al.,,.. 


feudant  denied  that  he 

in,  but  for  cupboards  or  store-rooms,  and  con  ; - . . - - a 

tended  that,  on  account  of  their  very  small  area  i ^ building.”  The  two  men  then 

o»l#l  l,Al.n.l,A  lA  ....•-•  t.l  . 1 ...  11  . ' W'Al.^  linAt-  AYlsl  O An  I1..1  .1 A A.I  AIia  .•l.'.uT.  Al._  


and  height,  it  was  impossible  ho  coiddYvei-  have  : "ent  back,  and  acqnainted  tbe  clerk  of  tbe  works  [ Jijrraltr  A™ 

intended  them  to  be inli.ahited  within  the  ineanti)'^  I and  threats  that  had  been  held  .-oatta  . ^ 


ithin  the  ineantns:  i ^“®  ®nd  threats  that  had  been  held 

of  the  Act.  The  magistrate,  Mr.  Long,  adopted  , ^ them  it  they  went  to  work.  Ho  came  out 

this  view,  and  discharged  the  complaint,  because  Purpose  of  having  the  man  who 


IVlOULDING 
OF  Fuel, 


be  could  not 
meant  for  occ 
that  as  soon 

nevertheless,  were  actually  occupied.  He  thought 
the  penalty  was  upon  the  tenant,  and  not  upon 


APPLIC.4BLE  TO  MOULDING  BrICK3 
AND  OTHER  An.o-ogous  aVrticles.  Dated  May 
■i,  1858. — A communication. — William  Edward 


the  builder : so  he  cautioned  the  former,  but  let 
the  latter  go  free.* 

Westminster  Police-court. — Henry  Rmitli,  of 
Layham-place,  South  Lambeth,  brickluycr,  was 
summoned  to  the  M'estminster  Police-court,  on 
Thursday,  the  23rd  of  December,  and  fined  twenty 
shillings  and  costs,  for  not  giving  notice  to  the 
* This  decision  seems  to  us  entirely  in  opposition  to  the 


requirements  of  the  Act,  as  we  will  take  an  early  oppor- 
tunity to  shew.— Ed. 


out.  As  regarded  punishment,  Mr.  Austin  had  no 
vindictive  feeling  in  the  matter.  He  only  wished 
these  men  to  return  to  their  employ.  The 
defendant  was  liable  to  three  months’ hard  labour; 
but  bis  client  did  uot  wish  for  that,  lie  only 
wanted  the  men  to  return  peaceably  to  their 
employ. 

Evidence  being  given, 

Mr.  Broughton  said, — with  regard  to  the  sum- 
mons, I find,  upon  looking  over  the  Act,  that  the 
wording  of  it  is  not  quite  gooil.  The  Act  says;— 


ing  apparatus,  aud  second,  a moulding  and  press- 
ing apparatus,  whereby  the  ingredients,  when 
intimately  mixed,  may  be  moulded  into  any  con- 
venient form. 

Bricks  and  Slahs  yor  preventing  Damp 
IN  the  Walls  of  Houses  and  other  Build- 
ings. Dated  May  10,  1858.— B'7///flw  Charlton 
Forster,  Great  Tower -street,  London.— This  in- 
vention consists  in  the  prodaction  of  a vitrified 
substance  in  the  interior  of  bricks  or  slabs,  where- 


' Selected  from  the  lists  published  ia  the  Engineer. 


,by  the  out  surfaces  remain  unglazcd  ami  adhesive, 
land  the  absorption  of  water  or  damp  from  the 
■lower  surface  to  the  upper  surface  is  prevented. 


IJoolis  gtrctljci). 


U^lie  Fairif  Tales  of  Science : a Soolc  for  Youth. 

By  John  C.vegill  Bnoraii.  With  Sixteen 

Illustrations  by  C.  H.  Bejtnett.  London  : 

Griffith  and  Parran,  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard. 

1859. 

Science,  peiffiaps,  never  was  made  more  attractive 
and  easy  of  entrance  into  the  youthful  and  imagina- 
tive mind  than  in  the  form  of  these  “ Pairy 
Tales,”  which  are  excellent,  both  in  idea  and  in 
execution.  It  is  no  light  task  to  prepare  a concise 
and  readable  account  of  the  leading  branches 
of  science;  but  familiarly  and  ideally  to  play  with 
them,  as  it  were,  and  skilfully  to  intermix  and 
amalgamate  their  often  cold,  harsh,  and  stern 
truths  with  the  more  palatable  and  youth-pleasing 
condiments  of  fancy,  implies  a still  more  grave 
and  intimate  actiuaintance  with  their  salient 
points  than  what  is  rciiuisite  in  the  preparation  of 
a mere  literal  and  matter-of-fact  compendium,  or 
compilation,  from  the  heavier  and  more  ponderous 
tomes  of  science. 

The  Pairy  Tales  open  with  “the  age  of  mon- 
sters,” introduced  by  a few  sketches  of  the  griffins 
and  dragons  of  fairy  mythology,  between  many  of 
■which,  by  the  way,  and  the  actual  monsters  of 
“ once  upon  a time,”  there  is  a far  closer  i-esem- 
blance  than  could  have  been  originated  by  mere 
ideality — a resemblance  which  indicates  something 
like  a former  personal  human  acquaintance  with 
at  least  some  stray  remnants  of  the  primitive 
ancients  of  the  monster  tribes,  otiier  than  the 
mere  alligators,  crocodiles,  hoa-constrictors,  whales, 
cleidiants,  dodos,  and  others  of  more  recent  or 
modern  ages. 

“The  amber  spirit,” — the  “fairy  messenger,” 
electricity, — is  next  takeu  in  hand,  and  attrac- 
tively treated  of,  as  it  should  be;  then  the  “four 
elements,”  the  “ life  of  an  atom,”  and  “ modern 
alchemy.”  The  “ magic  of  the  sunbeam follows, 
and  the  kinch-ed  and  stereoscopic  truth,  that 
“ two  eyes  are  better  than  one.”  There  are  various 
other  chapters,  equally  interestmg  and  as  grace- 
fully sketched ; such  as  “the  mermaid’s  home,” 
“ anim.ated  llowers,”  insect  “ metamorphoses,” 
“ water  bewitched,”  in  the  state  of  steam  and  the 
spheroidal  state ; “ a flight  through  space,”  ou 
tlie  modern  wizard’s  broomstick — the  telescope; 
“a tale  of  a comet,”  the  infusorial,  or  “invisible 
world,”  the  mining  “ Gnomes,”  and  “ Pluto’s  ” 
volcauic  kingdom,  &c. 

Abetter  “new  year’s  gift”  to  the  young  for 
1859  probably  has  nut  appeared  than  these 
“ Fairy  Tales  of  Science.” 


IloYAL  Institute  oe  Beitish  Aecbitects. — 
The  next  ordinary  general  meeting  of  the  session 
will  be  beld  on  Monday  evening,  the  10th  of 
.January,  when  a paper  will  he  read  on  the  recent 
improvements  in  Paris  by  Mr.  Edward  I’Auson, 
fellow.  An  interesting  series  of  photogp-aphs  of 
tbe  magnificent  collection  of  classical  marbles  and 
terra  cottas  belonging  to  tbe  Cavaliere  Gio.  Pietro 
Campana,  hon.  and  corr.  mem.  will  be  exhibited. 

The  Leicestershire  Architectural  and 
ARCU^EOLoaiCAi  Society. — Tlie  second  meeting 
of  the  Melton  section  of  this  society  was  held  on 
Monday  before  last.  The  paper ‘read  was  on 
“Melton  and  the  Kefonnation,”  by  Mr.  James 
Thompson,  of  the  Leicester  Chronicle,  who  gleaned 
the  particulars  chiefly  from  anancientboxcontain- 
ing  churchwardens’  accounts,  aud  other  docu- 
ments recently  foimd  in  a cellar  where  it  had  lain  for 
many  years,  the  pci’son  occupying  the  premises 
thinking  it  or  its  contents  of  uo  value  whatever. 
Upon  opening  this  mysterious  box,  it  was  found 
*1  o.i'flfif,  tiYiinLpi*  nld  naners.  written 


We  have  before  us  a pile  of  books,  to  which 
early  attention  will  lie  given.  It  includes,  “ The 
Arts  connected  with  Architecture,  illustrated  by 
examples  in  central  Italy,  of  Stained  Glass,  Fresco 
Ornament,  Marble  and  Euamel  lukiy,  ^l^ood 
Inlay,  etc.  from  the  Thirteenth  to  the  Fifteenth  , 
Century,”  by  J.  B.  Waring; — a very  beautiful; 
work,  containing  forty-one  plates,  executed  in  the  , 
highest  style  of  Chromo-lithography,  by  Mr. 
Vincent  Brooks; — “Original  Unpublished  Papers, 
illustrative  of  the  Life  of  Sir  Peter  Paul  Rubens, 
as  an  Artist  and  a Diplomatist;”  collected  and 
edited  by  W.  Noel  Saiusbury  (of  tbe  State  Paper 
Office).  (Bradbury  and  Evans.); — A new  edition 
of  Wordsworth’s  “ Greece,”  with  a History  of  the 
Characteristics  of  Greek  Art,”  by  Mr.  Scharf 
(Murray) ; — “ Designs  for  Factory  Furnace  and 
other  tall  Chimney  Shafts,”  by  R.  Rawlinson,  C.E.; 
— “A  History  of  the  Knights  of  Malta,”  by  Major 
Porter  (Longman) ; — and  “ Painting  Popularly 
Explained,”  by  Thomas  John  Gullick,  painter, 
and  John  Timbs,  P.S.A.,  published  by  Kent 
aud  Co. 


|iliscc((;uu;i. 

Wedgwood  JEemoeial. — The  gentlemen  who 
have  recently  takeu  up  this  matter  contemplate, 
we  hear,  the  erection  of  a suitable  memorial 
huildinr/.  Tbe  spot  upon  which  Wedgwood  was 
born  is  said  to  be  attainable. 

London- BRIDGE. — A correspondent,  “J.  C.” 
suggests,  in  order  to  aid  tbe  traffic  over  Londou- 
bridge,  what  has  been  proposed  before  in  the  case 
of  Waterloo-bridge,  namely,  the  formation  of  a 
road  above  it  for  foot  passengers,  on  the  principle 
of  a ship’s  deck  carried  on  columu.s ; and  that  this 
should  haye  a glass  covering. 


to  contain  a great  number  of  old  papers,  written 
in.  old  court-band.  They  were  much  tattered 
and  very  damp.  After  drying,  and  in  some 
sort  arranging  them,  they  were  placed  in  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Thompson,  whose  knowledge  of  ail 
such  matters,  and  antiquarian  taste,  secured  the 
paper  based  upon  these  town  records,  which  Mr. 
Thompson  read  to  the  meeting,  aud  which  settled 
various  questions  as  to  the  town  lands,  the  ancient 
guilds  to  whom  they  originally  belonged,  tbe 
origin  of  tbe  free  grammar  school,  &c. 

Otening  op  the  New  Market  - Hall, 
SM.ITHFIELD,  M.ANCUESTER. — Ou  the  23rd  ult. 
the  new  market-hall,  in  connection  with  the 
covered  market,  in  Smithfield,  was  formally 
opened.  It  is  built  of  stone,  and  fronts  Swan- 
street,  Eagle-street,  Goadshy-street,  and  Coop- 
street.  '.I'here  is  an  entrance  from  each  street, 
the  principal  one  being  that  in  Goadshy-street, 
The  style  of  architecture  may  be  designated 
Roman  composite.  The  principal  front  is  divided 
into  a centre  recess  and  wings,  the  centre  being 
formed  by  antm,  or  pilasters,  with  moulded  bases, 
aud  capitals  of  carved  rams’  and  bulls’  beads, 
interlaced  with  foliage.  The  pilasters  support  an 
entablature  and  pediment : the  entablature  ex- 
tends completely  round  the  building.  The  recesses 
ai-e  designed  with  semi-circular  arches,  and 
wrought  in  sunk  stone-work.  The  cornice  is  sur- 
mounted by  a low  attic,  or  roof  parapet.  The 
Swau-street  entrance  is  similar  in  design  to  that 
in  Goadshy-street.  Tbe  exterior  dimensions  ai-e 
—length,  105  feet;  width,  90  feet;  interior,  77 
feet  by  60  feet;  height,  44  feet.  Internally,  on 
each  side,  there  are  four  shops,  and  in  the  central 
ai-ea  twenty-eight  open  stalls  of  ornamental  work- 
manship; tlie  whole  of  the  latter  being  for 
butchers.  A gallery  12  feet  wide,  formed  over 
the  shops,  runs  round  the  building,  for  the  sale  of 
jewellery,  baskets,  &c.  The  central  portion  of  tbe 
roof  is  supported  by  sixteen  iron  columns,  formed 
of  decorated  ribs  of  cast  iron.  These  support 
lighter  ribs  which  compose  the  framing  of  a 
lanthorn  light,  and  also  a sort  of  clerestory.  The 
roof  over  the  galleries  has  a continuance  of  sheet 
sky-lights  9 feet  wide.  The  pendant  gaslights 
were  designed  by  the  architects,  Messrs.  Holden 
and  Son.  The  total  cost  of  the  building  will  be 
about  5,000/.  Mr.  S.  Taylor  was  clerk  ofworks. 

Substitute  for  Red  Le^U).— Au  invention, 
based  ou  tbe  discovery  and  application  of  a certain 
earth  or  ochre,  to  which  the  name  of  Burgundy 
red  has  been  given,  has  been  patented  for  Messrs. 
Bouchard  and  Clavel,  of  Paris.  Tliis  red  ochre  is 
very  rich  in  silica  and  alumina,  and  is  found  ou 
the  estate  of  La  Gruerie,  in  the  Commune  of 
Fonteuoiiille,  Canton  of  Charney,  department  of 
Youne,  France ; but  as  it  is  probable  that  oclirc 
of  the  same  or  very  similar  quality  may  be  found 
in  other  pai-ts,  the  inventors  wish  to  reserve  to 
themselves  the  application  of  such  earths  or  ochres 
in  general  to  the  preparation  of  the  substitute  for 
red  lead.  The  composition  of  this  oclire  (Burgundy 
red)  is:— Silica,  SO'OO  parts;  oxide  of  iron,  14-50 
parts;  alumina,  26-60  parts;  carbonate  of  lime, 
7-60  parts ; sulphate  and  phosphate  of  lime,  mag- 
nesia, loss,  1-30  parts;  = lOO’OO.  A cement  may 
be  prepared  with  this  eartli  which  may  be  used 
with  considerable  advantage  as  a substitute  for 
red  lead  in  making  the  joints  of  boilers,  water 
and  gas  pipes,  and  other  joints,  by  mixing  the 
said  earth  with  grease,  oil,  lime,  and  with  frag- 
ments of  unburut  earthenware,  Roman  cement, 
and  chalk  in  about  the  follovvuig  proportions : — 
Burgundy  red,  66  parts;  grease  or  oil,  15  parts; 
lime,  11  parts;  uuburnt  earthenware,  chalk,  or 
Roman  cement,  8 ; = 100.  This  Burgundy  red,  or 
other  analogous  earth,  may  also  be  used  very  ad- 
vantageously as  a coating  for  preserving  metal  to 
prevent  oxidation,  by  diluting  it  with  volatile  oil. 


The  Glassaiakees’  Disputes. — The  disputes 
in  tbe  glass  trade,  between  the  journeyman  makers 
and  their  employers,  which  have  hitherto  been 
confined  to  the  district  in  and  around  Stourbridge, 
have  at  length  made  themselves  felt  in  Birming- 
ham. On  Saturday  lost,  according  to  the  Birming- 
ham Fost,  the  men  employed  at  some  half-dozen 
or  more  of  the  largest  firms  in  the  borough  re- 
ceived the  customary  notice  of  fourteen  days, 
either  to  leave  their  employment  or  cease  being 
members  of  “ The  Glassmakers’  Unicai.”  The  men 
have  a fund  of  between  3,000/.  and  4,000/. ; and, 
in  many  instances,  those  in  work  are  subscribing 
double  contributions  to  the  union. 

LiYEErooL  Baths  and  Wash-houses. — Tbe 
quarterly  returns  of  the  superintendents  of  the 
various  bath  and  wash-house  establishments  to  the 
Baths  Committee  of  the  Liverpool  Council  show 
that  at  the  Pierhead  and  Paul-street  Baths  there 
has  been  a slight  falling  off  in  the  bathers ; but 
at  Cornwallis-street  the  bathers  for  the  three 
months  ending  on  the  2-lth  November  were  4,-:^ 
more  than  in  the  corresponding  quarter  of  1857, 
amounting  in  the  whole  to  31,988.  Whilst  there 
is  a decrease  in  the  number  of  female  bathers  at 
the  Pierhead,  there  is  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  such  bathers  at  the  Cornwallis-street  establish- 
ment, principally  among  women  belonging  to  the 
industrial  class.  During  the  quarter,  for  all  the 
baths,  the  number  of  visitors  was  56,528.  The 
wash-houses  are  beginning  to  be  better  appre- 
ciated, as  is  evident  from  tbe  circumstance  that 
the  receipts  for  the  Frederick-street  establish- 
lishment,  which  generally  amounted  to  8/.  per 
week,  reached  during  one  week  upwards  of  12/. 

Hanley  Ceaieteky  Competition.  — The  local 
burial  board,  having  selected  six  designs  fi-om 
those  sent  in,  recommended  that  tbe  council 
should  name  the  prize  designs.  The  council  then 
devoted  some  time  to  the  inspection  of  seven 
plans  sent  in;  and,  after  some  conversation,  it  was 
resolved  that  each  councillor  should  write  on  a 
piece  of  paper  the  title  of  the  design  which  he 
considered  entitled  to  the  first  prize.  This  was 
accordingly  done,  and  upon  the  papers  being 
examined  it  was  found  that  fifteen  votes  had  been 
given  for  the  design  numbered  15  a,  and  bearing 
the  label  “ Albion.”  Votes  were  then  taken  in  a 
similar  manner  for  tbe  second  prize,  and  it  was 
found  that  thirteen  councillors  had  recorded  their 
votes  in  favour  of  tbe  design  No.  1,  labelled 
“Fides.”  The  corresponding  envelopes  were  then 
opened,  and  it  was  found  that  the  first  prize  had 
been  gained  by  Messrs.  Ward  aud  Son,  of  Hanley, 
and  the  second  by  Messrs.  Bellamy  aud  Hardy,  of 
Lincoln.  It  was  then  resolved  that  tbe  two  suc- 
cessful candidates  be  requested  to  furnish  specifi- 
cations and  estimates  for  approval. 

New  Process  foe  Fiyino  Chalk  Deawings- 

JI.  Ortlieb  has  just  communicated  a paper  to 

the  Academy  of  Sciences  on  this  subject.  The  first 
methods  for  fixing  works  of  art  executed  iu  chalks, 
charcoal,  and  other  substances  which  are  in  danger 
of  destruction  from  the  slightest  touch,  date  from 
very  far  back,  and  in  some  cases  are  perfectly 
successful.  Sometimes  the  cb-awing  is  rapidly 
dipped  into  a bath  of  some  glutinous  liquid,  and 
sometimes  the  fiquld  itself  is  applied  with  a brush. 
'J'liis,  however,  cannot  be  done  with  chalk  or 
chai-coal  drawings.  A very  thin  and  transparent 
sheet  of  bibulous  p.aper  is  laid  on  the  drawing,  aud 
the  brush  is  then  passed  over  the  protectmg  sheet  j 
the  glutinous  liquid  penetrates  to  the  drawing, 
and  the  wished-for  effect  is  produced.  In  the 
cose  of  chalk  drawings  (pastels),  however,  this 
process  has  the  inconveuience  that  certain  tints, 
which,  ou  being  wetted,  change  their  tone, 
do  not  return  to  their  former  state  on  dry- 
ing. This  circumstance  led  M.  Ortlieb  to 
make  some  experiments  with  a view  to  find  a 
better  fixing  liquid  than  those  now  iu  use ; and 
after  many  trials  he  fouud  that  the  silicates  ot 
potash  and  soda  answered  very  well,  but  with  the 
serious  drawback  that  during  the  application  the 
colours  were  liable  to  be  disturbed,  soastogne 
the  drawing  tbe  appearance  of  being  “smudged.’ 
At  length,  however,  he  succeeded  in  obviating  this 
inconveuience  by  a very  simple  plan,  which  merely 
consists  in  executing  tbe  pastel  upon  thick  hut 
unsized  paper,  such  as  is  used  in  copperplate 
printing,  aud  afterwards  applying  the  fixing  hquid 
to  the  back:  it  is  thus  quickly  absorbed,  without 
causing  any  distm-bance  of  colours  on  tbe  other 
side.  To  this  it  must  be  added,  that  none  but 
mineral  colours  should  he  used,  these  being  the 
only  ones  that  can  combine  with  the  silicates, 
which  have  no  action  on  vegetable  colours,  lliese 
rules  being  observed,  the  picture  will  not  only 
resist  damp,  but  will  even  resist  washing  wuth 
water : acid  vapours  have  no  effect  upon  it ; aud  it 
becomes  almost  incombustible. 
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Damagb  to  a Chuech  bt  Fiee.— The  fabric 
of  St.  Thomas’s  Church,  Dudley,  has  been  consider- 
ably injured  by  fire  during  divine  service.  The 
con^egation  were  quietly  dismissed,  and  the 
engines,  luckily,  M'ere  stationed  only  about  fifty 
yards  from  the  church,  and  were  speedily  on  the 
spot  ^vith  firemen.  By  this  time  the  flames, 
originating,  evidently,  in  the  flue,  were  rapidly 
making  their  way  up  at  the  back  of  the  church, 
and  threatened  to  destroy  the  window,  but  the 
firemen  mounted  the  roof  and  got  them  under. 
The  corner  of  the  structure,  however,  was  com- 
pletely burnt  through. 

Flaking  Machine. — The  Baiift’  Saw-mill  Com- 
pany have  set  agoing,  in  their  premises  at  the 
harbour,  a machine  for  planing  and  jointing  wood, 
at  a cost  of  about  200/.  The  machine  is  driven 
from  the  same  shaft  as  the  saws.  The  planing 
machine  is  on  the  usual  principles.  It  has  a cast 
iron  frame  about  3^  feet  in  height  and  12  feet  in 
length.  Four  feeding  rollers  draw  the  deal  into 
the  machine  end  ways  j and  immediately  after  it 
enters,  it  passes  over  three  planing  irons  in  suc- 
cession, which  are  set  angularly,  about  four  inches 
apart,  with  their  edges  upwards.  The  board  is 
next  caught  by  the  irons  which  make  the  groove 
and  feather  on  its  edges.  These  are  set  in  upright 
shafts,  which  revolve  about  -1000  times  per  minute. 
The  nest  and  concluding  operation  is  the  roller 
which  revolves  above  the  board,  having  two  blades 
in  it,  which  chip  off  whatever  of  the  board  is 
above  the  proper  thickness.  Tims  prepared,  deal 
after  deal  is  thrown  out — planed  on  one  side, 
grooved  and  feathered,  and  all  brought  to  one 
uniform  thickness — ready  for  laying. 

Peoposed  Improvement  at  Holboen  anb 
Snow  Hills. — Two  large  drawings  have  been 
bung  up  in  the  reading-room  of  the  Corporation 
at  the  Guildhall,  for  the  inspection  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  court  and  their  friends.  The  proposal 
has  been  made  by  Mr.  Marrable,  the  superintend- 
ing architect  of  the  Board  of  Works.  The  viaduct 
will  cross  the  south  end  of  Victoria-street,  at  a 
level  of  23  feet  above  the  lowest  point  of  the 
valley,  from  whence,  at  a gradient  of  1 in  50,  the 
road  will  rise  in  continuation  ofFarringdon-stroet, 
to  a point  in  Victoria-strect  on  a level  with  Imlf- 
way  up  the  viaduct,  from  which  point  terrace 
roads  will  rise  south\vards,  on  either  side,  at  a 
similar  gradient,  on  to  the  high  or  level  road 
extending  from  Hatton-garden  to  St.  Sepulchre’s 
Church,  on  Snow  hill. 

Electro-Telegraphic  Progress.  — A new 
great  Ocean  Telegraph  Company  has  been  estab- 
lished, for  the  purpose  of  connecting  Great  Britain 
with  America,  by  means  of  Mr.  Allen’s  system  of 
submarine  wires.  The  primary  object  is  to  estab- 
lish a direct  communication  between  London  and 
New  \ork  by  a line  from  the  Land’s  End  to 
Halifax.  Hereafter,  the  company  intimate  that  a 
line  may  be  carried  by  Bermuda  to  .Jamaica,  and 
thence  by  connecting  lines  to  the  other  West 
Indian  Islands,  the  central  states  of  America,  and 
the  Brazils.  The  weight  per  mile  of  the  line  pro- 
posed from  Land’s  End  to  Halifax  is  only  10  cwt., 
while  its  specific  gravity  is  as  low  as  1-35;  just 
sufficient,  it  is  estimated,  to  insure  its  sinking  very 
slowly,  without  any  strain  upon  the  rope  while 
being  paid  out  from  the  ship.  The  mode  of  its 
construction  is  one  large  solid  copper  wire,  or  con- 
ductor, wound  round  closely  with  fine  iron  wire. 
This  is  enclosed  in  three'thick  coats  of  gutta 
percha,  the  whole  being  bound  round  with  strands 
of  tarred  string.  The  Times  advises  the  substitu- 
tion of  a number  of  very  fine  wires  instead  of  one, 
so  as  to  reduce  the  chances  of  a flaw  in  any  one 
place  destroying  the  whole  line ; and  recommends 
the  dispensing  with  the  tarred  string  as  unneces- 
sary. To  what  end  the  iron  wire  is  wound  round 
the  copper  one,  is  not  explained  : would  not  a steel 
wire  for  the  core  and  the  copper  warped  round  that 
be  preferable  if  both  are  to  be  used  ? A strain 
which  might  break  even  the  steel  wire  might 
thus  fail  to  destroy'  ihe  conductor,  especially  if 
a more  elastic  insulator  surrounded  it  than  one 
of  gutta  percha.  We  hope  to  see  India  rubber 
take  its  place  yet,  for  this  and  other  reasons  to 

which  we  have  already  alluded. Messrs.  Newall 

and  Co.,  have  manufactured  the  cable  for  the 
Indian  and  Australian  Submarine  Telegraph,  at 
the  Birkenhead  works,  and  it  is  now  ready  for 
shipment.  Messrs.  Newall  purchased  the  screw 
steamships  Iinperador,  Imperatriz,  and  Bahiana. 
for  this  peculiar  service.  The  two  former  will 
receive  about  1,000  miles  each.  In  the  forehold 
of  each  ship  is  a cylinder,  made  of  iron  plates,  31 
feet  in  diameter  and  14  feet  in  depth,  which  will 
receive  one  coil  in  the  after  hold  a cylinder  31 
feet  broad  by  10  feet  deep,  which  receives  a second, 
and  between  the  main  and  lower  decks  is  a cylinder 
28  feet  in  diameter  by  4 feet  6 inches  deep. 


Impro%'ements  in  Edinburgh. — The  designs 
for  the  new  street  extending  from  the  High-street, 
immediately  opposite  the  Tron  Church,  to  the 
south  end  of  \Vaverley-bridge,  have  now  been 
approved  of  by  Sir  William  Gibson  Craig,  the 
referee  under  the  Railway  Access  Company’s  Act, 
and  are  being  exhibited  to  the  public  at  present 
in  George-street  Hall.  According  to  the  Scottish 
Free  Tress,  Messrs.  Peddie  and  Kinuear,  the 
architects  to  the  Railway  Access  Company,  have 
been  very  successful  in  complying  with  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Act,  which  sets  forth  the  desira- 
bleness of  preserving  as  far  as  possible  the  charac- 
ter of  the  buildings  in  the  district  through  which 
the  new  street  is  to  run.  About  the  middle  of 
the  northern  side  of  the  street  it  is  proposed  to 
erect  a public  hall,  capable  of  holding  about  600 
persons. 


TENDERS. 

For  rebuilding  Wolstanton  Church,  Staffordshire. 
Messrs.  Ward  and  Son,  of  Hanley,  architects.  Quantities 
supplied: — 

Nelson,  Liverpool  j^2,755  0 0 

Executors  of  T.  and  G.  Hughes, 

Hinctdey 2,743  0 0 

Hughes,  Liverpool 2,400  o 0 

Yates,  Liverpool 2,349  0 0 

Pooley,  Peterborough  2,185  0 0 

Brj-an,  Stoke 2,170  0 0 

■Woolrich  and  Reece,  Burslem. . 2,000  13  4| 

Reece,  Burslem  J.gsi  0 o 

Robinson  and  Son,  Hyde 
(accepted) 1,858  0 0 


Forthe  erection  of  concert-room  and  commercial  rooms 
to  the  Castle  Hotel,  Hastings.  Mr.  Henry  Carpenter, 
architect:  — 


Jones ^g<j2  5 0 

Harman 955  10  0 

Baker 94.5  1.5  0 

Howell  ^accepted) 912  0 0 


For  bay  windows  to  the  front  of  the  Castle  Hotel, 
Hastings.  Mr.  Henry  Carpenter,  architect 

Hann.an ,^333  13  0 

Jones 325  0 0 

Howell  319  10  0 

Baker  (accepted) 29I)  10  (1 


destroyed  by  fire.  Mr.  Wm.  Woolet,  architect : — 

Greig 0 0 

Reed  and  Son  1,490  0 0 

Marsland  1,420  0 0 

Downs  1,396  0 0 

Brown  and  Robinson 1.377  0 0 

Wood  and  Son 1,353  0 0 

Wilson  1,339  0 0 


For  additions  and  alterations  to  Nos.  37  and  33,  Jermyn- 
street,  St.  James’s,  for  Mr.  B.  Rawlings.  Mr.  H.  B. 
Richardson,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Messrs. 
Welch  and  Atkinson 

Carter ^2,694  0 0 

Higgs 2,610  0 0 

Axford  2,590  0 0 

Downs  2,491  0 0 

Battenbury  2,438  0 0 


For  building  the  Albert  Institution,  Nos.  13  and  14, 
Gravel-lane,  Southwark.  Mr.  J.  W.  Papworth,  architect. 
Quantities  not  supplied  :— 

Child  and  Co j^2,300  n 0 

Stevens 1,550  0 0 

Downs  (accepted)  1,419  0 0 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

T.  8.  (when  we  see  the  view  we  will  reply).— J,  nnd  II.D.— E.  W.G.— 
T.  P.  H.  (sliall  lienr  from  us).— A BulIUer  (bring  in  »ir  to  the  file  by  n 
pipe  from  the  outside). — F.  W.— Old  Sulscril^r. — T.  B. — J.  II.— 
J.  W.  P.— F.— F.  M.-T.  G.— Je  vuus  souhaite,  U.  C.— Black 

Beetles  (in  type). 

" ASD  Ar>i,RRWES.” — Wa  are  forced  to  decline  pointing  out 

books  or  finding  addresses. 

NOTICE. — All  Communications  respect- 
ing Advertisements,  Suhsodptions,  ^'c.  should  be 
addressed  to  “ The  Tuhlisker  of  the  Builder f 
No.  Ij  YorJe-street,  Covent-garden.  All  other 
Communications  should  be  addressed  to  the 
“ Editor,”  and  not  to  the  “ Tublisher.” 


TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 

A coloured  Title-page  for  the  present  volume 
mag  be  obtained,  gratuitously,  on  application  at 
the  Office.  The  Index  loill  be  given  early  in 
January. 

The  volume  icill  be  bound  (on  being  sent  to  the 
Office),  for  3.t.  Gd.;  or  Covers  for  that  purpose 
may  be  obtained  at  2s.  Gd.  each  (h-oad),  and  25'. 
(narrotL^. 

It  is  necessary  to  state  tchefher  ihe  Adveriise- 
ments  are  or  are  not  to  he  included  in  ihe  bound 
volume. 

The  Publisher  will  feel  obliged  by  Subscribers 
forwarding  ihe  amount  of  their  Accounts  to  the 
end  q/‘1858. 

Post-office  Orders  and  Bemiitances  should  be 
made  payable  to  Mr.  Morris  B.  Coleman. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ETAROUILLTS  “ROME  MODERNE.” 


T ^ 

I 1 The  Adrertlser  has  obtained  by  mistake  duplica 
sixty-six  Plates,  from  279  to  345,  of  the  third  volume,  in  jwi 
order,  and  would  be  glad  to  DISPOSE  OF  THEM  cheaply  to  any 
completing  this  work. — Address,  W.  S.  Office  of  " The  Builder." 


NEW  ILLUSTRATED  PF.BIODICALS. 

No.  I.  January  1, 1859,  price  2il.  Weekly  ; and  In  Monthly  Parts,  Cd. 
(No.  I.  and  Part  I.  ready  January  1, 1869.) 

Ten  thousand  wonderful 

THINGS;  including  Everything  Marvellous  and  Bare,  Odd, 
(.■uriouj,  Quaint,  Eccentric,  and  Ertreordinary,  in  all  Agi.5  and 
Nations. 

On  January  1.  No.  I.  with  Original  IHualrations,  to  be  coinpletcl 
in  Twelve  Monthly  Numben,  price  2d.  each. 

The  family  cyclopedia  of 

USEFUL  INFORMATION. 

London : WARD  and  LOOK,  158,  Fleet-street. 


Now  ready, 

rPHE  BRITISH  ALMANAC  for  1839. 

I Price  Is. 

Tlie  COUP  ANION  to  the  ALMANAC,  sewed 

In  wrapper,  price  2s.  fid. 

The  BRITISH  ALMANAC  and  COMPANION, 

together,  in  cloth  boards,  lettered,  price  4«. 

Contents  of  Companion  :— 

History  of  Comets.  By  John  Russell  Hind,  F.R.A.S. 

The  Museum  of  Practical  Geology  : iU  Educational  Objecte. 

The  Tli.ames  and  tlie  London  Drainage. 

Practical  Results  of  Ranltary  Legislation  in  England. 

Natiom-a  Collections  of  Pictures. 

Mutiny  in  India.  Dispute  with  China. 

Arcliitectura  and  Public  Improvements.  WitJi  Woodcuts. 

Besides  numerous  other  Articles  of  universal  interest,  including 
' The  Legislation,  Statistics,  and  Chronicle  of  18.13.” 

London:  KNIGHT  and  CO.  90,  B'leet-street. 


(Ccnimencliig  January  , . 

E physiology  of  COMMON  LIFE. 

By  GEORGE  HENRY  LEWES,  Author  of  " Sea-side  Studies,'* 
of  Goethe,"  ic. 

Part  I.— nUNOF,R  AND  THIRST. 

W.  BLACKtVOOD  and  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London. 

To  lie  had  of  all  Booksellers. 


Just  published,  price  4a.  the  Forty-ninth  Edition  of 

OKYRING’S  BUILDERS’  PRICES  for  1859. 

kZ)  Eulargeil  and  Improved.  And  also 

SKYRING’S  BUILDERS’  and  CONTRACT- 
ORS' DIARY  and  WF.EKLY  JOURNAL.  4to.  in  cloth,  price  Cs.  lid. 
containing  a variety  of  new  and  useful  Information,  'Tables,  iui>l 
Memoronibi, 

Pnhlished  by  the  Author,  W.  H.  SKTRING,  Surveyor.  4.  Copthall- 
buildings,  Throgmorton-strect,  London,  aud  may  be  bad  of  all  Book- 
sellers in  Town  or  Country. 


1ATALOGUE  of  BOOKS,  with  valuable 


PA 

\,_V  importations  ftoin  Austria,  Bavaria,  Fr.ince,  aud  Italy,  r . . 
suldects  of  Architortnre,  Ornament,  and  Pliritogrsphy  : together  with 
Works  on  Civil,  Mechanical.  Military,  and  Naval  Engineering ; being 
tlie  publicatloUB  of,  and  consignments  to,  JOHN  WEALE,  No.  59, 
High  Holboru , London.  Price  fid.  ; if  by  poet,  7iL 


ri'^O  ARCHITECTS,  ENGINEERS, 

X COUNTY.  BOROUGH,  and  DISTRICT  8UB^■EY0^.3.— 
M It.  L.  FLOWER,  C.E  and  Architect,  transacts  TOWN  AGENCIES, 
selects  Assistants,  and  renders  PROFESSIONAL  AID  gencnUly. 
Surveys,  Sections,  tc.  Maps,  Plans,  Drawings  and  Tneings-  Pervpec- 
tlvei  drawn  or  tinted,  4c.  by  the  first  artists  only.— 2tl,  Chavles-slrcet, 
St.  J.-uues-Hinaie,  Loudon,  S.W. 


A N ARCHITECT  requires  the  SERVICES 

Ax  of  an  ASSISTANT  of  good  ability  in  design,  with  a knowledge 
' :rsi>ective  drawing,  and  ncqiulnted  generally  with  the  iirnctieo  of 
. ffice.  Terms  and  testimonials  to  be  forwarded  by  jRiat  to  L.  M,  G'. 
3Ir.  Batsford,  52,  High  Holboni,  Loudon,  W.  C.  The  advertiser 
ot  pi-omise  to  reply  to  nil  coramnnications. 


c 


1LERK  of  WORKS.  — The  ConiDiissiouers 


for  altering  the  Drogheda  Prison  are  prepared  to  api-oint  .a 

LEBK  of  WORKS,  at  a a-iiary  of  30s.  per  week.  — Applic-ationi, 
■with  Testimonials,  to  bo  sent  to  HENEY  CLINTON,  of  Kalr-stroet, 
Drogheda,  Snlidltor,  rind  Clerk  to  the  Comiuiseioueri.  before  the  4th 
January  next;  or  to  JOHN  NEVILLE,  Esq.  the  Architsot,  .at 
Dundalk. 


T' 


0 BREW'ERS.— A HEAD  BREWER, 

of  first-rate  ability,  is  required  lii  a large  establishment.  He 
jiossess  a thorough  knowledge  of  Chemistry  and  the  practice 
' ""  preferred  from  .30  to  40  yeare.— Applications  to 

of  Meesrs.  Wigan,  VTiite.imd  Wigaus,  Hibernia 


of  Brewing.  Thi 
be  aildressed  to  Z.. 

Cliatnbers,  London-bridge,  Southwark. 


TO  ARCHITECTURAL  DRAUGHTSMEN,  4c. 

WANTED,  imniediiltely,  One  or  Two  com- 
petent and  expeditious  DRAUGHTSMEN  In  a London 
office. — Apjily  by  letter  only  to  E-  S.  Office  of  " The  Builder.” 


WANTED,  in  the  country,  in  a Con- 
tractor and  BUILDER'S  OFFICE,  an  ASSISTANT, 
exiierienced  in  measuriUK  all  kin<ls  of  artificers'  work ; a good 
draugliUnian  and  accountant. — Address,  stAtiiig  terms,  to  C.  D,  c.ire 
of  Messrs.  Claytou  aud  Son,  News  Agents,  2G5,  Strand,  London. 


WANTED, 

DRAUGHT8.MAN. 

Apply  to  JOHN  LAIRD,  Birkenhead. 


MECHANICAL 

imed  to  marine  engine  work.— 


WANTED,  a JUNIOR  CLERK,  one  who 

has  hail  previous  exiierlenre  in  a builder's  office. — Apply, 
stating  where  last  employed,  salary,  age,  quallficiiUous,  4c.  to  Mr. 
815IPSON,  30,  Baker-street,  W. 


WANTED,  a respectable  YOUTH  for  an 

ENGINEER'S  OFFICE.  He  would  have  an  opportunity  of 

learning  mechanical  drawing.  No  salary  for  the  first  six  inontlis. 

Apply  to  F.TOMSON,  Consulting  Engineer,  27,  Soutliampton-buildiuga, 
Chaucery-lane,  W.C. 


w 


ANTED,  to  APPRENTICE  a Youth, 


of  age,  who  writes  well,  is  quick  at  accounts,  and  has 
drawing,  but  gives  a preference  to  lieiich-wnrk.  A libend 
preiuiuiu  given.— Direct  full  iiarticulars  to  Nr.  KEARDEN,  111. 
Picesuliliy. 


TO  BUILDERS,  PLUMBERS,  AND  OTHERS. 


wanted,  1)y  a Young  Man,  CONSTANT 

T T EMPIAlYMEN'r  as  PI.U.MBER,  PA INTEP..  GLAZIER,  OAS- 


I.  Putne 


WILLIAil  PLUMBSTED. 


A 


TO  BRICKMAKER3. 

GENTLEMAN  who  has  a very  extensive 

connection  amongst  flrst-ela.‘8  builders  and  contractors,  U 
H ofanAGENCT  on  C'oSIMISSION,  or.  if  preferred,  wonirt 
itee  on  agreed  terms.—  .addrvss,  Y.  Z.  2,  High-street,  Lain- 


Jan.  1,  1859.] 
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TO  ARCHITECTS. 

A FIRST-RATE  DRAUGHTSMAN 

JTX.  desires  a RE-ENGAGEMENT  on  Gothic  work.— Address 

C-  C-  Office  of  " Tho  Builder.” 

A THOROUGHLY  practical  ARCHITECT 

JrX.  and  SURVEYOR’S  ASSISTANT,  is  in  want  of  on  ENGAGE- 
MENT. Is  well  accustomed  to  all  branches  of  the  profession.  A 
moderate  «vlary  only  required.— Address,  W.  B.  at  Mr.  Griffith’s, 
12,  King-street,  Regent-street,  W, 

TO  ARCHITECTS. 

A N efficient  practical  ASSISTANT  will  be 

open  to  an  ENGAGEMENT  on  tho  10th  January  ; is  a flr.it- 
rate  draughtsman,  and  thoroughly  acquainted  with  office  duties, 
ouiierintending  works,  writing  specifications,  Ac,  Reference  to  present 
employer,  where  specimens  may  be  seen.  Terms  moderate. — Address, 
ARCHITECT,  278,  High  Holbom. 

TO  ARCHITECTS. 

A FIRST-RATE  and  expeditions 

Jr\_  DltAUGHTSMiVNisopentoanENGAOEMENTiutown.  Has 
hod  great  experience  iu  competition  work,— A.  B.  Z.  69,  St.  Martin’s- 

A/TE.  ALBERT  SMITH’S  CHINA  is 

LM.  OPEN  EVERY  NIGHT  (including  Saturday)  at  EIGHT 
o’clock,  and  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Satui-day  Afternoons  at  THREE 
o’olooli.  Stall.s,  numbereil  and  reserved,  which  can  be  taken  in 
advance  from  the  plan  at  tlie  Egyptian  Hall,  every  day  from  Eleven 
to  Four,  without  any  extra  charge.  3s.  Area,  2s.  Gallery,  Is. 

J>  OYAL  POLYTECHNIC  INSTITUTION. 

A \j  Patron  ; H.R.H.  tho  PRINCE  CONSORT,— In  consequence  of 
the  great  success  of  Childe’s  new  and  splendid  Phantasmagoria, 
amingements  have  been  made  to  exhibit  it  dally  at  Half-piBt  Two, 
and  every  Evejiing  at  Half-past  Eight,  in  addition  to  tho  New  Dis- 
solving Views  of  Don  Quixote,  and  all  the  other  C'liristmaa  Lectures 
and  Eiifertainmeuts.— Tho  First  Distribution  amongst  the  Juveniles 
of  the  Gifts  from  the  Wheel  of  Fortunatus  will  take  phice  on  Wed- 
nesday next,  the  5th  of  January. 

Managing  Director,  R,  I.  LONGBOTTOJI,  Esq. 

T^OR  SALE,  a few  Vein  Marble  Tmss 

_L  CHIMNEY-PIECES,  having  shelves  li  inch  thick.  Price. 
3?.  7s.  fid.  each  (lees  than  cost  price).  Also,  Three  Pairs  of  plain  ones. 
S-incli  Jambs,  oiienlngs,  3 feet.  Price,  288.  each.— Apply  (by  letter)  to 
M-  MASON,  No.  7,  Chal ton-street,  Euston-siiuare. 

npHE  PADDINGTON  MARBLE  WORKS, 

.1.  17.  SALISBURY-STREET,  EDGEWARE-ROAD,  N.W. 

C.  PARKERloegsto  invite  the  attention  of  Architects,  Builders,  Ac,  ■ 
to  his  choice  collection  of  CHIMNEY-PIECES,  conibiuing  elegance  of  ! 
design,  with  moderate  charges.  I 

Eslbnates  given  for  every  description  of  MARBLE  and  STONE 

WORK,  1 

AfARKET  WHARF,  REGENT’S-PARK ' 

±»  A BASIN.— WEST -END  DEPOT  for  Yorkshire  Paving.  Portland 
and  Derby  Stone.  Bangor  Slates.  Slal's,  Ac.  Also.  Bricks,  Lime,  ' 
fVment,  Plaster.  Tiles,  Laths,  and  Fire  Goods.  8COLE5  .and  WOOD 
Invite  the  attention  of  Builders,  Masons,  and  Others,  to  their  Stock  as 
above,  wliere  everything  will  be  charged  at  the  lowest  prices.  Head- 
stones, ledgers,  steps,  landings,  Ac.  cut  on  the  shortest  notice. 

Country  orders  promptly  attended  to. 

rpo  SCULPTORS,  MASONS,  BUILDERS, 

X Ac.— FABBRICOTTI,  BROTHERS,  ofCarrara  (Italy).  Importers 
of  all  sorts  of  Marble,  keep  a constant  well-supplied  Stock  of  Marlile, 
in  Blocks,  -at  the  under-mentioned  Wharf,  comprising  STATUARY. 
VEINED.  \’EINED  PAONA220,  SICILIAN,  DOVE.— all  the  produce 
of  their  owui  Quarries  ot  Carrara,— Bardilla,  Block  and  Gold,  Sienna. 
(Ireotte,  St.  Ann’s,  Vert  des  Alpes.  BrecoU,  Ac.  Ac, ; Vases. Garden  and 
Gallery  Statues  manufactured  in  Italy  ; and  take  Contracts  for  all  the 
above  sorts  of  Marble  to  any  extent  connected  with  the  Trade. 

Carrara  Wharf,  Thauies-bnnk,  Pimlico  ; and  150,  Le.adenhall- 
street,  City. 

ryiHE  BRITISH  and  FOREIGN  MARBLE 

A,  GALT.ERIES,  17,  Newman-street,  Oxford-street. 

EDWARDF>S,  EDWARDS,  and  CO.  PROPRIETOlia. 
the  largest  and  most  aujierior  Slock  of  C’hiinjiey-pieces  in  Europe  on 
view  at  the  above-named  establishment. 

Jlanufactories  .-—Carrara  (Italy),  Belgium,  and  17,  Ncwman-.itreet, 
London.— Biitimates  for  every  description  of  Marble  work. 

BATH  STONE  OF  BEST  QUAI-ITV. 

p A N D E L L and  SAUNDERS, 

A.  V QUARllYMEN  and  STONE-MERCHANTS. 

BATH. 

List  of  prices  at  tlie  Quarries  and  DejifiU,  also  coat  for  transit  to  any 
part  of  the  kingdom,  furnished  on  aiiplication  to  Bath  Stone  Office 
Col-sham,  Wilta. 

TA UNDRY  STONE  QUARRIES.— DuiidiT, 

A—/  near  Bristol.— This  valuable  stone  for  Architectural  purposes 
may  now  be  obtained  iu  any  qixantities.  Mr.  C.  H.  Smith,  of  London , 
as  well  as  Local  Archilecta  of  eminence,  have  reporteil  moat  favourably 
upon  ill  qualities  and  durability, and  it  is  now  Iieiiig  used  for  extensive 
rei-antiona  at  the  Cathedral,  Llandaff,  and  St.  JIary  Redcllff  Church, 
Bristol.  The  price  at  the  Briitol  Railway  Termini  is  Is.  per  foot  cube, 
in  block.  Tbe  stone  may  lie  had  worked  at  tlie  quames,  at  prices  to 
be  agreed  upon  if  prefen-ed,— All  furtlier  particulars,  certificates,  and 
reports,  may  be  obtained  on  ap]i1icntion  to  GEORGE  C.  ASHMBL\D 
and  SON,  Surveyors  and  Agents,  19,  Small-strcet.  Bristol. 

V TANSriELD  STONE,  Uliite  or  Red,  in 

, -LtX  Blocks  up  to  Ten  Tons,  and  the  beds  frtim  1 to  6 feet  thick. 

1 Supplied  also  In  SawiiSlabs,  for  floors  orgrax-e-stonea.andin  Scantling 
for  stejis  and  sills.-Mr.  ROBERT  LINDLEY,  Quarry-owner,  Mans- 
j field,  Nottinglminshiro. 

R A N I T E. — King  William  and  Nelson 

* X Monuments,  Plinth  and  Steps  of  the  Ros-al  E.vchnnge  and 
Titracefi  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  Supplied  by  the  Haytor  Company 
under  Royal  Cliarter.— For  terms,  apply  to  Mr.  C.  HOAR,  Haytor 
Granite  Office,  4,  Millbank-ruw,  Westminster. 

/^RANITE, — The  Welsh  Granite  Company, 

Caman-OD,  supplies  PITCHING  or  PAVING  SETS  of  this 
MATERIAL  to  order,  Tlie  sets,  wlilch  have  for  several  years  lieen 
extensively  used  in  Manchester,  Bristol.  Leeds,  and  other  large  towns, 
comiiine  ina  liigher  degree  than  , any  others,  the  qualities  of  roughneos 
in  w ear  and  durability.  — Address,  Mr.  JOHN  HUTTON,  C,  Town-hall 
Chambers,  Easex-street,  Manchester. 

R A N I T E.^ — Tlie  Clieesewring  Gpanite 

VJT  Company  (Liiniteil),  Liske.ard,  Cornwall. 

London  Ageiits-TREGELLES  and  TAYLOR,  54,  Old  Brood-street. 
Manager— JA.ME3  J.  THATIIAN,  Uskeard. 

This  Gi*anite  is  selected  for  the  New  West  minster-bridge. 

pAEN  iind  AUBIGNY  STONE. 

a / P-  FOUCARI),  Stone  Jtcrctiaiit  and  Quarryman. Cargoes 

bhiiquHl  to  order  from  Caen  to  any  port.  Contracts  taken  for  ony 
ciuaiitities-  Depots  : firanitc  Wharf.  E.a.it  Greenwich  ; Lett’s  Wharf. 
Waterloo-bridge.  Office  : No.  246,  High-street,  Southwark,  near  the 

I TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

\{\T  ANTED,  by  a iiuddle-agerl  Man,  a 

WV  SITUATION  <W  YARD-FOREMAN  or  STOREKEEPER.  la 
ell  able  to  keep  booka,  measure  aiul  convert  timber,  &c.  and  can 
ve  the  beat  rif  references  if  required  — Adilresa,  B.  H,  Swan-atreet, 
,1  rijiity-aquHre,  Borough. 


TO  POTTERS. 

OrANTED,  by  a respectable  Married  Man, 

'VY  whose  age  is  35,  CONSTANT  EMPLOYMENT  as  POTTER, 
ho  understands  every  branch  of  the  business ; or  to  take  the  M.anage- 
i;,ent  of  a Brickyard  ami  Pottery.  Good  reference  can  be  given. — 
eddressto  E.  A.  H.  at  Eil  ward  Smith's,  Lydd,  Kent. 

i^ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  a SITUA- 

' T Y TION.  Has  liad  great  experience  in  drainage,  p.aving,  and 
.'.her  works  coiiueeted  with  sanitary  improvements : understands 
iivcUing.  surveying,  drawing  plans,  sections,  &c.  : has  his  own  level, 
c.  Moilcnite  salary, — Address,  Y'.  Z,  Bix's,  News-vendor,  Great  Alle- 
etreet,  tVliitcchapel. 

TO  BUILDERS,  Ac- 

ANTED,  a SITUATION  as  GENERAL 

\ Y Y FOREMAN,  by  trade  a joiner.  A ten  yeara’  testimonial 
■arom  last  employer.  Age, 34.— Address,  J.  C.  E.  19,  Westboume-street, 
irtmlico,  S.W. 

l^ANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  aged  20, 

' Y Y who  is  a good  draughtsman,  Ac.  a RE-ENGAGEMENT  in  ar 
tbrchltect'B  Office.  Town  or  country.— Address,  N.  D.  3,  C'liurton-iilace 
rinilico.  S.  W. 

TO  PLUMBERS  AND  BUILDERS. 

ANTED,  by  a Country  Hand,  a constant 

Y Y SITUATION,  na  PLUMBER  or  THREE-BRANCH  HAND 
• las  also  a knowledge  of  graining.  No  objection  to  town  or  country. — 
tpiily,  stating  terms,  to  J.  SPEECIILY,  Plumber,  Stone  Bildge 
ilioruey,  near  Peterborough. 

TO  CIVIL  ENGINEERS  -<ND  SURVEY'ORS. 

T^TANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  in  his  22nfl 

\ VY  year,  who  is  a good  draughtsman,  and  has  been  actively 
;mgagcd  in  tho  works  of  a practical  engineer  during  tlie  last  24  years,  a 
HITUATIONina  CIVIL  ENOINEEU’.S  and  SURVEYOR’S  OFFICE, 

^eherc  he  can  acquire  a knowledge  ot  surveying  and  levelling, 

lAddresB,  A.  Z.  Seaildlng’s  library,  Belgrove-road,  Pimlico. 

TO  TIMBER  MERCHANTS  AND  OTHERS, 

, ^^7" ANTED,  by  a respectable  Young  Man, 

1 Y Y aged  28,  a SITUATION  as  FOREMAN  in  a TIMBEK- 

IfARD.— Address,  R,  T.  11,  Rack-hUl.  Hatton-garden. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

^TANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  aged  30,  a 

' YV  SITUATION  R8  OUT-DOOR  FOREMAN,  CARPENTER,  or 
riENERAL  FOREMAN.  Can  superintend  the  whole  of  the  work,  and 
•<eep  time  if  required,  having  executed  some  very  extensive  jobs  in 
■Loudon.  Can  glvosix  years' good  character  as  to  abilities.  No  objec- 
tion to  the  country.— Direct  B.  B.  B,  care  of  Mr.  Middleton,  4,  Wood- 
oitreet,  Spitalftelds,  near  the  Church,  E.C. 

TO  BUILDERS.  PLUMBERS,  Ac. 

T\7 ANTED,  a SITUATION  as  WORKING 

1 YV  FOREMAN, orconstantEMPLOYMENTatBENCH-WORK 
riiy  an  energetic  Yoimg  Man,  an  experienced  Car]’«uter  and  Joiner 
lUin  set  out  all  Joiners’  work  j would  take  charge  of  tlie  same.  Gool 
^reference.  Town  preferred.- Address,  T.  0.  24,  Acton-street,  Kings- 
.iiuid-road. 

TO  ARCHITECTS,  4c. 

"IXT'ANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  by  a 

' VY  Procticnl  CLERK  of  WORKS,  well  versed  in  Gothic  and 
Ijlher  details,  with  highest  reference,  and  testimoiii.als  fur  twelve  years 
>— Addrcis,  A.  Z.  Messrs.  W.  H.  Smith  and  Sou,  No.  33,  Union-street, 
Birmingham. 

TO  ARCHITECTS.  &e. 

'T^HE  Advertiser  is  desirous  of  an  ENGAGE- 

1 X MENT,  either  in  town  or  country.  He  hoa  just  completed  an 
jsngagpiiieut  with  an  eminent  London  architect.  Salary  moderate, 
w- Address,  T.  W.  COVE,  Famborough  Station,  Hants. 

TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

rPEMPORARY  ASSISTANCE.— The 

1 X Advertiser,  who  U accustomed  to  the  usual  office  duties.  In- 
leliiiling  working  drawdngs.  perspective,  land  surveying,  qu,-mtitlei, 
4c.  requires  a RE-ENGAGEMENT. — Address  for  reference,  terms,  4c. 

■ to  J.  B.  A.  City  News-reoms,  66,  Cheaiieide. 

TO  BUILDERS,  ESTATE  AGENTS,  4c. 

rpHE  Advertiser,  -who  has  a good  practical 

X knowledge  of  tho  building  trade,  and  lias  hail  the  manageinent 
■of  a small  business.  Is  In  want  of  a SITUATION.  Can  keep  accroint* 
4c.  Salary  no  object,  if  the  situation  would  be  i>ennanent.— Address, 
1,.  T.  9,  Bridge  House-jilacc,  Newington-causewny,  8-E. 

TO  ARCHITECTS  AN’O  BUILDER'’. 

rpHE  Advertiser,  an  experienced  person  in 

1 X preparing  working  and  detail  drawings,  estimating,  measuring, 

: writing  out  speclflcatioiis,  book-keeping.  4c.  is  desirous  of  an 
■■ENGAOEMENT.  References  first-clna.s, — Address,  J.  J.  Post-office, 
l Upper  Baker-street,  N.W 

rpHE  Advertiser  desires  a RE-ENGAGE- 

1 X MENT  iu  an  ARCHITECT'S  OFFICE.  He  liaa  li.-id  much 
qvxiiericiice  in  preparing  competition  and  working  drawines,  and 
■■■designiiig  in  the  various  branches  of  Gothic  and  Renaias.Miec,— Address 
X,  0.  Z.  News  Rooms,  76,  Strand. 

TO  NOBLEMEN  AND  LANDOWNERS. 

/an  ARCHITECT  and  SURVEYOR,  of 

t jlX  energetic  habits,  who  has  had  ue.arly  twenty  years'  profe.ssional 

I experience  iu  all  matters  relating  to  Ai-cUltectnre,  Surveying, 
lo  Building,  and  In  the  management  of  property  generally,  WANTS  an 

L' ENGAGEMENT.  He  la  very  able  in  design,  and  practk-allv  acquainted 
■1  with  tho  most  approved  methods  of  constructive  detail,  levelling, 

V road-making,  drainage,  4c.  or  would  bo  found  useful  iu  any  other 
»)cap(vcity  connected  with  the  profession.  Unexceptioiialile  testi- 
u^mouiaU  will  bo  furnished.  — Apply  by  tetter  only  (which  will  be 
qcimsidereU  strictly  coufldeutial)  to  ALPHA,  Office  of  ” Tbe  Builder.” 

TO  ENGINEERS  AND  ARCHITECTS. 

/ A DRAUGHTSMAN,  accustomed  to  the 

I-C\-  general  practice  of  gooil  Londou  Offices,  re-iiiiive  a RE- 
ENGAGEMENT.  Can  produce  good  character,  references  cjnceniiiig 
■"present  oaiiabillty,  experience,  &c.— Address,  D.  Y,  1,  New  Cuttagea, 
■[Upper  Kennington-laiie,  Vauxhall,  S. 

TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

/AN  experienced  Young  Man  desires  a 

X AjL  RE-ENGAGEMENT,  either  ai  CLERK  of  WORKS  or  as 
> general  OFFICE  ASSISTANT.  He  h.is  a tlioruiigh  practical  kuow- 
«d  ledge  of  construction,  preparing  working  and  detail  drawings,  speeifi- 
a'  ciUous,  and  bills  of  quantities.  Satisfactory  reference*  given.— 
61  A<ldre:-3,  H.  Y.  Mr.  S.  N.  Peck's,  Alton,  H.anta. 

TO  CARPENTERS,  CABINET-MAKERS,  4c. 

/ A PPRENTICE. —WANTED,  to  PLACE 

^ -Xi.  OUT  for  five  years,  in  London  or  the  Country,  within  thirty 

1 to  forty  miles,  a BOY,  aged  14.  Bonnl  and  lodging  to  lie  found,  and 
> wishing  done.  Premium  about  40/.— Leltere  to  be  addressed  to 
A.  B.  A,  at  Mr,  Pryce  Hughes’s,  No,  14,  Londou-street,  Paddington,  tC, 

F 


OER’S  ROCKHILL  PAVEMENT. 

Prices  and  particulars  to  l>a  obtained  of 
OATES  AND  OEORGE. 

CAEN  WHARF,  ROTHERHITHE,  8.E. 


JOHN  B.\ELEY  WHITE  and  BROTHERS, 

O MARBLE  MERCHANTS. 

MILLBANK-STBEET,  WESTMINSTER. 

Marble  of  all  kiuds  and  of  best  qu.ality  in  Block  and  Slab. 
Marble  Mortars,  Ac. 


Wand  J.  FREEMAN,  Merchants  in  the 

. various  descriptions  of  STONE,  GRANITE,  and  SLATE, 
for  Engineoring  and  Building  puiqioses.  Supplies  direct  from  the 
Quarries,  by  vessel  or  railway.  Direct  communlc-ation  with  the  prin- 
cipal ports  for  EXPORTATION.  Wharf  prices,  and  cstimatea  for 
special  contracts,  including  quarry  work  or  other  labour,  forwarded  on 
application.— Office,  27,  Miilbank-street,  London,  8.W. 


T ITTLE  CASTERTON  FREESTONE. 

J! J Apply  for  prices.  Ac.  to 

FRANCIS  iuul  OCTAVIUS  N.  SIMPSON,  STAMFORD  ; 
and  see  Specimens  at  the  Office  of 
aiessi-s.  PINDEB,  SIJIPSON,  and  SONS, 

29,  SavUle-row,  London. 


I)ANSOME’S  SILICIOUS  STONE.— All 

L kinds  of  ARCHITECTURAL  EMBELLISHMENTS  executed  in 
thi4  beautilbl  and  indestnictiblo  material  at  prices  not  exceeding  the 
ordinary  cements. 

Pull  partieulai-s  fumlshed  on  application  to 

Mr.  FRED.  RANSOME, 

Wliitehall  Whai-f,  Cannon-row,  Westminster  ; or  Patent  Stone 
Works,  Ipswich. 


B 


RINE,  BROTHERS, 

THE  LONDON  MARBLE  GALLERIES, 
i:i5.  Euston-road,  St.  Paucras,  N.W. 

Every  description  of  Marble  Work  executed  in  a superior  style. 


B 


RINE,  BROTHERS, 

MARBLE  AND  STONE  JIERCHANT3, 

Canal-road.  King's  Cross.  N. 

MARBLES  IN  BLOCKS  AND  SLABS. 

Tlie  Provincial  Trade  wii!  find  their  Orders  executed  with  care 
and  punctuality. 


PANSOME’S  PATENTED  PROCTISS  for 

,l\i  INDURATING  STONE,  CEMENT,  BRICKS,  &o.  to  prevent 
and  arrest  decay  and  stop  porosity.  Can  be  worked  by  any  mason, 
painter,  or  laboui-er  as  re.adily  ns  paint,  Ac.  Does  not  alter  the  colour 
or  tbe  uatii7'al  appearance  of  the  material,  and  is  jwniiaiicnt- 
For  a practiciU  example  Inspect  the  CAEN  STONE  OF  BLOOMS- 
BURY BAPTIST  CHAPEL.  NOW  UNDER  TREATMENT,  and  fur 
estimates,  prices  of  solutions,  Ac.  apply  to 

Mr.  FKKritCRICK  RANSOME,  Wliitehall  Wh.arf,  Canaon-row, 
Weftmlnater  ; or  Patent  Stone  Works,  Ipswich. 


VrALENTIA  SLATE  SLABS. 

V The  Valentia  Slab  Company  invite  attention  to  their  Slabs, 
now  supplied  of  very  large  dimensions  and  of  superior  ijunllty.  They 
have  been  used  at  tbe  British  Museum,  National  Gallery,  Bethlehem 
Hospital,  various  Lunatic  Asylums,  the  Ordnnnce  Works,  Model 
Prison,  Pentonville,  and  other  Penitentiaries  ; Malting  Floors  in  Bed- 
fordshire and  Hertfordshire,  Breweries,  the  Rjkce  Stand  at  Brigbtor., 
Portsmouth  Barracks,  and  are  kept  in  stock  by  the  principal  Slate 
Merchants  in  London.— For  wholesale  terms,  apply  to  the  Company’s 
Manager,  at  Valentia,  Kerry. 

■J,  TVafalgar-tquare,  London,  W.C.  June,  1S58. 


MAGNUS’S  ENAMELLED  SLATE 

obtained  the  Me<lal  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  the  Prize  Medal  at 
the  Great  Exhibition,  1851,  and  Two  First-class  Jledals  at  the  Paris 
Exliibilion. 

Trashy  imitations  of  this  beautiful  material  arc  being  palme<I  upon 
the  public.  Architects  are  therefore  re<{uested  to  see  tliat  the  name  of 
“ MAGNUS  " is  uiKin  each  article. 

Chimney-pieces,  billiard-tables,  table-tops,  baths,  wall-linings,  Ac. 
a new  niustrate<l  Catalogue  of  which  can  be  hail  at  the  Pimlico  Slate 
Works,  39  and  -iU,  Upper  Belgrave-place,  Pimlico,  S.W. 


TO  BUILDERS,  CONTRACTORS,  Ac. 

ELATES  for  SALE. 

^ J PRICES,  for  not  less  than  Four  Tons,  at  NINE  EL3IS 

STATION :- 

Best  quality,  2-1  by  12  £10  17  6 per  1,20 

Do.  22  by  12  8 17  0 „ 

Do.  20  by  10  7 2 6 „ 

Do.  IS  by  10  5 5 0 

Do.  18  by  !)  4 7 0 ,. 

Do.  10  by  10  4 8 0 „ 

Do.  10  by  8 3 8 0 „ 

Do.  14  by  8 2 11  0 

Second  quality,  24  by  12  9 11  <>  „ 

Do.  20  by  10  IS  0 0 „ 

Apply  to  T.  and  I.  B.  NICHOLSON,  Merchante,  Ac.  Oloucesicr. 


_ TO  BUILDERS  AND  PLUSnjEBS. 

EESPECTABLE,  steady  Yoimg  Man, 

r.-T-cr-,.  opprentieeship,  wiahes  to  make  an  ENGAGE- 

MENT where  he  can  IMPltOVF.  idniself.-  Address  to  E.  N.  1,  Win- 
cheiter-place,  KeutUh-town,  N.W. 


VOEKSHIEE  STONE.— THOMAS 

J_  TILNEY,  Stone  Merchant,  Tanfleld-place.  Leeds,  begs  to  in- 
form Bullilors,  Surveyors,  and  Loc.il  Eo.ai-ds,  tliat  he  can  BUjiply  direct 
from  his  Quarries,  by  water  or  railway,  paving,  landings,  steps,  Ac, 
got  out  to  size,!,  on  the  most  advantaguuua  terms.  — Prices  sent  on 
nppUcatiou, 


The  LLANGOLLEN  SLAB  and  SLATE 

COMPANY  {Limited). 

Beg  to  caU  the  attention  of  Merchants,  Architects,  Contractors, 
and  Builders  to  their  present 
STOCK  OF  SUPERIOR  .SLATF,  SL.AB3 
(They  have  several  on  hand  containing  09  and  70  superficial  feet). 
THIN  and  THICK  ROOFING  SLATES.  ROLL  and  RIDGF. 
CISTERNS,  Sinks,  Maugers,  Salting  Troughs.  Flower  Boxe.',  and 
Eimiiiellcd  Chimney-pieces,  Chiffoniers,  Table  Tops,  and  Slalis. 

Tlieir  ENAMELLED  ARTICLES  are  much  appi'cciatcd,  and  are  in 
great  demand,  in  all  the  principal  towns  In  this  country,  Simiii, 
Australia,  and  China. 

Lists  of  Prices  and  Books  of  Designs  may  be  had  on  application  to 
the  Manager,  at 

4.  WH-AJIF,  SOUTH  WHARF-ROAD,  PADDINGTON.  W. 


qLATES  for  SALE.  — T.  and  I.  B. 

k3  NICHOLSON  beg  to  inform  Slate  Merchants  and  Othei-s  that 
tliey  are  prepared  to  supply  SLATES  .and  SLAIhS  from  their  sl.n-k  at 
Gloucester  and  Southampton  to  any  station  on  the  adjoining  railways 
at  greatly  reduced  prices.- Address,  T.  and  I.  B.  NICHOLSON, 
Merchants,  Gloucester. 

Offices,  Geo^e-street. 


OMUARTHY,  CARMAN,  and  SAND 

. and  CEMF.NT  MERCH.ANT,  Whitefriars  Wharf,  Whitefri.an, 
l-'lf-ct-street,  City.  Sand  from  above  or  below  Bridge,  delivered  by  the 
yai-d  orper  luvrge.  Ballaat,  screened  or  unscreened,  by  the  yard  oriier 
barge.  Stocks,  Lime,  and  Old  Bricks.  Dry  Rubbish  delivered,  per 
barge,  in  any  quantity,  alongside  the  Tliamca. 


VENTILATION— PUEE  AIR, 


Sheringhnm's 

Ventilator 


admission 
of  Pure  Air 
through  an 


EXTERNAL  WALL. 

With  single pulley,  ftnm  6s.  each  ; with  leading  pulley,  from  6a.  6J. 

These  Ventilators  are  arranged  that  the  requisite  quantity  of  an 
nay  be  admitted  for  the  due  ventilation  of  an  apartment  without  th-c 
diglitcst  draught  being  felt  by  the  occupante;  and  as  they  lu-e  placed 
n the  cxteniai  wall,  their  .action  is  not  impeded  when  the  house  is 
closed  for  the  evening,  at  which  time  a constant  supply  of  ft-esh  air  is 
most lequlxed. — HAYWARD,  BROTHERS,  sole  Manufacturers,  198 
Elackfriars-roail,  and  117,  Union-street,  Borough ; and  of  all  reapcct- 
able  Ironmongers,  Builders,  kc. 


THE  BUILDER 


Geo.  and  THO:NrAS  EARLE,  CEMENT 

JLVjnTFACTURERS,  HULL.— Light,  Dwk,  and  Portland 
Cemiinte,  aqnal  t«  any  made.  MaiiiifictuTers  also,  and  dealers  lu 
Plaster,  Paris  White,  llnelic,  Hair,  Lias  Lune,  Laths,  Slates,  and 
Slate  Slabs,  Flre-brieks,  frriudstoties.  Cement  Cliiinney-tope,  ditto 
Vases,  Ridtrine,  dc.  Paints,  Stucco,  &C.  KLirble  Membwts  and  Im* 
portera  of  Pozzolono. 


XV  THE  >“EV'  ELaSne  FLOOR-CLOTH. 

Warm,  Jlolseleas,  l>ur»1ile.  and  Ornamental, 

THE  BEST  (TAYLKR'S  PATEKT)  TO  BE  HAD  OF 

T.  T R E L 0 A R, 

COCOA-HHT  FIBRE  MASTTPACTURRS,  42,  LTJDGATE-HILL, 
LONDON,  EC. 


■^0  ARCHITECTS  and  BUILDERS. 

T.  TBELO.CR,  42,  LUDGATE-HILL, 
M;inufactnreT, 

BUPFLIES  COCOA-NUT  FTBRE  ILiTTISa,  DOOR-MATS, 
H.\3SOCES,  dc. 

of  the  best  qnality  on  the  moct  reasonable  terms. 
Warehouse,  42.  Ludgate-hlU,  E.C. 


WHITE  and  RED  SUFFOLK  FACING 

BEtCKS, 

by  McaiTS,  Allen  and  Co.  Balliuedon,  near  Sudhnry. 

The  YELLOW  and  PAI.B  Ml-VLM  CUTTERS  and  PACINO  BRICKS, 
by  Me-'sra.  Caleb  Hitoh  and  Co.  Ware,  Herts. 


>LOWand  PALE  MALM  CUTTERS  and  PACINO  BRICKS, 
ud  tlie  M.ILM  and  BRIGHT-COLOURED  STOCKS, 

(rt>m  the  delds  at  South  Shoebury,  Rochford,  EsMst. 


Tarpaulins  for  covering  roofs 

dming  Repaira,  SCAFFOLD  CORD,  and  every  descriptinn  of 
P.ul'E  nsed  by  Builders  upon  the  lowest  terms.  Marquees  and  tem- 
porary Awnings  on  sale  or  hire.  Orders  per  poet  receive  the  most 
prompt  aUeut.on. 

H.  PIGGOTT, 

115,  Fore-street,  City.  Mannfarturer.  by  appointment,  to  her  Majesty’s 
Hononiable  Board  of  Ordnance. 


The  EWllLL  deep  BL.4CK  RUBBING  and  BUILDING  BRICKS. 
And  the  EWELL  and  CUALFONT  dark  and  bright  RED  BUBBERa 


COWLEY,  KENT,  AND  ESSEX  BRICKS, 

IN  ANY  QUANTITY  (of  good  quality),  BY  B.t.RGB  ALONGSIDE. 

JOHN  and  WM.  EASTWOOD, 


/SOLE 
CONiONEES. 

The  usual  cominlseion  allowed  to  merchants  of  the  trade  fmta  the 
monthly  price-lists. 

N.B.  Every  description  of  the  Building  Goods 
of  the  Trade  always  in  Stock. 


IMPORTANT  TO  BUILDERS. 

Registehed  cast-iron  chimney- 

HOPPEB  and  CHIMNEY-BAR  COMBINED.ensuringaperlhct 
f>,niialii>iiof  the  Flue,  and  rendering  smoky  chimneys  lmi>ussible.  One 
trial  will  cause  their  adoption  in  every  building. 

Price  from  8e.  Rd.  each,  accunling  to  else. 

IRON  GIRDERS  and  COLUMNS  to  JfODEL  or  DRAWING. 

IRON  PIPES  and  connections  for  gas.  water,  and  liquid  manure. 
RAIN-WATER  PIPE  and  EAVE-OUTTER8,  at  wholesale  pricea. 
Also,  0-G  Gutters,  Sash-weights,  STABLE  FITTINOS,  pumps, 
tomb  r^ing,  cattle  .and  pig  troughs,  and  COLUMNS,  with  caps  ami 
liases,  and  every  kind  of  Builders'  Castings,  in  stock,  at  LYNCH 
WHITE'S  Iron  tYharf,  Upiier  Ground-street,  London,  near  Black- 
frtars-bridge. 


pale  MALM  FACING  BRICKS. 

X IMPORTANT  TO  BUILDERS  I 

III  ennsequenee  of  ARCHITECT.S  having  of  late  years  siiecjflcd  th 
YELLOW  PACING  BRICKS  for  their  works,  the  aonunulaUon  of 

PALE  yECONDS,  MALM  PICKINGS,  &c. 

baaliecomeso  very  la«^e,  that  Messrs,  EASTWOOD  are  now  selling 
thes  Riiclcs.from  lUffemiit  makers,  irt  greatly  reduced  prices. 
Messrs.  EASTWOOD  are  prepared  to  engage  them  in  large  quan* 
tiUes,  at  the  present  price  of  Bright  Stocks. 

Bclviden)  Road,  Lunbetb,  30th  October  18S8. 


JOHN  EMERY, 

No.  14,  GRAY’S-INN-LANE,  W.C. 


;iCOTT’S  PATENT  CEMENT, 

J Manufactured  only  hy 

WILLIAM  LEE,  SON,  and  SMITH, 

EARL-STREET,  BLACKFRIAB8. 

This  Cement  U highly  recommended  for  Internal  or  External 
Plastering,  Brickworlc,  ic. 


BASHES  AND  FRAMES,  DOORS,  MOULDINGS. 
SHOP-FRONTS,  FITTINGS,  AND  EVERY' 
DESCRIPTION  OP  JOINERS'  WORK,  ON 
THE  SHORTEST  NOTICE  AND  AT  THE 
LOWEST  PRICES. 


■ xV  M E S R.  B L A S H F I E L D 

(Late  Wyatt,  Parker,  and  Co.). 

ROMAN.  PORTLAND,  PARIAN,  ami  KEENE'S  CEMENTS, 
isler  of  Pari*.  Bricks,  Lime,  Hair,  Laths,  Rvid,  Tiles,  Cliininey 
Pdte,  Tnueee,  Copings,  fto. : Sbuie-ware  Drain  Pipes 
and  Closet  P.ma 

No.  J.  SOUTH  WHMtF,  FRAKD-aTREET.  P.ADDINOTON. 


Lists  of  Prices  and  Estimates  on  appUcatic 


NO  SHUTTER  BARS. 


T R I N G F I E L D and  B L Y T H, 

Sole  Consignees  of 

NELSON’S  BLUE  LIAS  LIME. 

Orders  addrea.<e<l  to  Messrs.  S.  and  B.  Bangor  Wharf, 
CAMDEN-TOWN,  N.W, 
will  receive  prompt  attention. 


PEMENT.  ~ ROiLAN  and  PORTLAND 

\J  CEMENTS,  and  PIASTER  of  P.tBIS,  manufactured  by  C.  J. 
HILTON,  can  be  bad  In  any  quantity,  wholesale  and  retail,  at  hie 
Wharf,  B,  Upper Thames-street,  London;  and  also  at  the  Munufoc* 
tory,  Paveraham,  Kent. 

N.B.  These  Cements  supplied  for  shipment,  on  advantageous  terms. 


PORTLAND  CEMENT  WORKS, 

NORTHFLEET,  KENT. 

KNIGHT,  BEVAN,  and  STUROB, 

M.'mnfkcturecs  only  of  flrst-cUas  quality,  for  the  home  and 
foreign  trmle. 

Portland  Cement  Is  manulhcturerl  at  fheeo  Works  with  especial 
rterence  to  Its  destination,  whether  for  stuccoing,  brickwork,  blocks 

ir  breakwaters,  tidal  work,  or  otherwise, 

LONDON  WH-AEP,  BELVIDERE-ROAD.  lAMBETH. 


PREAVES’S  BLUE  LIAS  LIME. 

vH”  Messrs.  UREA  YES  and  KIRSHAW  can  supply  any  iiuaiitity 
of  the  above  STRONGLY  HYDRAULIC  LIME  diroct  from  their 
works  in  WARWICKSHIRE,  by  CANAL  or  RAIL,  in  London,  or 
anypart  of  the  kingdom,  and  they  liave  now  marie  arrangemenUi 
that  will  enable  them  to  deliver  at  such  prices,  either  LUMP  or 
GROUND,  as  will  ensure  its  Iwing  used,  not  only  In  works  where 
quality  is  considered,  but  for  ordinary  building  purposea.  and  its  use 
will  he  found  very  advantageous  in  building  all  BASEMENT 
FLOORS,  being  better  adapted  for  such  purpose  than  any  other  Ume 
oreenient. 

It  is  now  TWENTY  YEARS  since  Mr.  GREAVES  intrtKlueed  his 
BLUE  LIAS  LIME  into  London,  and  from  its  very  superior  (Mialily,  it 
hu  been  used  during  that  period  in  most  of  the  LARGE  WORKS  that 
have  been  constructed  in  and  nearthe  METROPOLIS  and  TintuUOH- 
OUT  THE  COUNTRY,  especially  for  RIVER.  SEA,  and  DOCK 
WALLS  for  TUNNELS,  SEWERS.  AND  RAILWAY  WORKS, 
AND  VERY  GENERALLY  FOR  CONCRETE,  in  all  wbicli  works 
it  has  given  great  satisfaction,  and  has  lieen  found  the  BEST  BLUB 
LI.AS  LIME  that  can  be  brought  into  the  LONDON  MARKET. 

Messrs.  GREAVES  and  KIRSHAW  can  doUver  it  to  ANY  PART 
OF  LONDON  by  RAILWAY  OR  WATER  CONY'EY'ANCE,  and  it 
may  also  be  had  GENUINE  (NO  OTHER  LIME  BEING  KEPT)  at 
their 

DEPOT— 14,  SOUTH  WHARF,  PADDINGTON,  YV. 

I„  M.  TATHAM,  Agent. 

WORKS-HARBURY.  near  aoulhain. 

STflL'KTON,  tisar  Rugby. 

M'lLMCOTB,  near  StratTord-on-Aron. 

OFFICE— WARWICK. 


■ 0 1 N E K S’  W 0 R K in  all  its  branches, 

EXECUTED  with  deepatch,  and  cheaper  than  any  house  in 
adoD. 

JEFFS,  BROTHERS, 

43  and  49,  Comwall-road,  and  72,  Stamford-street,  Lambeth,  5. 

N.B.  Price-list  on  appUcatlon. 


SX7"  H I T E and  MITCHELL, 

V V JOINERS 

AND  8A8H-MAKF.R8  TO  THE  TRADE, 

No.  11,  Commercial-road,  Lambeth. 

Staircases.  Shop-ftvnts,  Fittings,  &c.  of  well-seosonsd  material  and 
iperioT  wortamuisliip.  A List  of  Prices  sent  on  receipt  of  a postage 
i.mp Woriuhu|is,  2,  Commerclal-rosd,  Lambeth, 


HANCOCK’S  PATENT  VULCANIZED 

rSDIA-BUBBER  TUBING,  HOSE-PIPES,  W..tSHERS, 
KNiiLNE-PACKlNO,  both  round  and  fiat,  and  SOCKET- RINGS,  for 
Hot-water  Pipes.  Vulcanized  Rubber  Door-springs,  and  Solid  Round 
Rubber  Cord  of  all  sizes  of  any  length.  Billiard  Coshious  and  Rubber 
Strifis  cut  to  any  pattern  for  Ba^telle  Tables. 

Diving  Di«ae8  of  superior  make,  and  improved  Vulnnizod  Rubber 
Supply-pipes  for  ditto. 

Vulcanized  Rubber  In  Sheets  from  three  to  four  feet  wide,  and 
Cf  any  thicknesa.  Air-beds.  Pillows  and  Cushions,  InfiatiDg  Portable 
Baths,  Invalid  Cushions,  and  ai tides  of  this  kind  mode  to  any  pattern 


pEExVVES’S  PORTLAND,  BATH,  and 

VX  LI.AS  CF.MENT.I. 

These  CEMENTS  are  manufactured  hy  Jfwr*.  GRE.AVES  and 
KIRlsHAW,  from  Oie  natural  CEMENT  STONE  OF  THE  LI.A8 
FORMATION,  are  F.MINENTLY  HYDRAULIC,  and  possess  every 
CFJIENTITIOUS  prois-rty ; they  have  been  LAHOELY'  SUPPLIED 
IN  LONTiON  for  SEVERAL  Y’EARS  p.ast,  and  there  Is  a constantly 
increasing  denian.l  for  them. 

The  LIAS  CEMENT  reeembles  BATH  BTON'R  In  colour,  is  very 
sujierioT  in  quality,  and  can  be  sold  at  the  S.AME  PRICE  AS  ROMAN 
CEMENT. 

L.  31.  TATHAM,  Agent. 

No.  14,  SOUTH  VHARF,  PADDINGTON,  W. 


DURABILITY  of  GUTTA  PEECHA 

TUBING.— Many  inquiries  having  been  mads  as  totbePuia- 
biiity  of  Gutta  Percha  Tubing,  the  Outta  Percha  Company  have  plea- 
sure in  giving  publicity  to  the  following  letter  FROM  SIR  B.AYMOND 
JARVIS, Bart.  VENTNOE,  ISLE  ofWIGHT.— BecondTestiinonial.— 
*•  March  Kith,  1S53.  - In  reply  to  your  letter,  received  this  morning 
respeirting  the  Outta  Percha  Tubing  for  Pump  Service,  I can  state 
with  much  satisfaction,  it  answers  perfectly.  Many  builders  and 
other  persons  have  lately  examined  It,  and  there  is  not  the  hast 
apparent  difference  since  the  first  laying  down,  now  several  years,  and 
I am  Informed  that  it  is  to  be  adopts  generally  in  the  houses  that  are 
being  erected  here."  __ 

N.B.  Prom  this  teetimonlal  It  will  'be  seen  that  the  CORROSIVE 
W.ATEB  of  the  ISLE  of  WIGHT  has  no  effret  on  Gutta  Percha 

Tubing.  

THE  GUTTA  PERCHA  C03IPANT,  PATENTEES, 

18,  WHARF-ROAD,  CITY-BOAD,  LONDON. 


SEWER  CONTRACTORS, 

TR.ADE  generally. 

STROUD  and  CO. 

BLUE  LIAS  LIME  WHARF, 
HEBTFOBD-BOAD,  Kiugsland, 


JOHN  NEWTON  and  CO.  HONDURAS 

t)  WH-ARF,  74,  B.ANKSIDB.  Southwark,  S.B.  Fiie-brieka,  Lumps, 
and  Tiles  of  every  description  (seventeen  years  with  James  Newton,  of 
Falcon  Dock,  Banlb-ide},  beg  to  solicit  the  patronage  of  Consumers, 
Gas  Companies,  Engineers,  Builders,  kc.  Ac.  Depot  for  Ramsay's 
superior  Newcaatle  Fire-bricks,  Clay  Retorts,  4c.  Sanitary  Pii>ea. 
Chimney  Tops.  Dutch  CEnken,  4c.  at  the  lowest  prices.  Shipping 
orders  executed  with  despatch. 

PEAKE’S  TEREO-METALLIC  TILES, 

I PIPES,  4c. — Notice  U hereby  most  respectfully  given , that  the 
LCINDON  DEPOT  for  this  Wore  is  REMOVED  to  No.  21  YVharf, 
Macclesfield-street  North,  City-road  Basin,  N.  2ndly.  that  the  trade 
term,  TEEBO-YIETALLIC”  Is  the  exclnsiveiight  of  the  Proin-ietor; 
and  3rdly,  that  the  "Reports  of  the  Juries."  page  5S1,  of  the  Great 
Exhibition,  note  the  grant  of  a First-class  Merlal,  and  nmk  the  Manu- 
factories known  so  long  ns  "Tbolileries,”  Tunstall,  Staffordshire,  as 
the  first  of  the  kind  in  the  world. 

TMPERISHABLE  TESSELATED  FAVE- 

1 MENTS,  combining  a highly  decorative  and  economical  snbeti- 
tute  for  ordinary  Quore  of  their  perishable  coverings.  MAW  and  CO.'S 
Pattern-book,  designed  by  M.  Dlgby  Wyatt,  esq.  togetlier  with  n 
iqiecial  design  and  estimate  of  cost  adapteil  to  any  given  ilimenaions  of 
hsU,  passage,  coneerwatory,  veraiulah,  frieze,  4c.  will  be  sent  on  appli- 
cation to  Benthall  Works.  Broseley,  Salop. 

Ixmdon  Agent — vr.  B,  SIMPSON,  45B,  West  Strand,  who  has  on 
view  a great  vailety  of  aperimeiu  of  the  pavements. 

WARRANTED  IMPERISHABLE. 

WT  GILBERT’S  SUPERIOR  BLUE 

V V . BRICKS  and  TILES. 

GILBERTS  TERRA-COTTA  BRACKETS  and  BUSTS. 

GILBERTS  GLAZED  VITREOUS  BLUE  DRAIN-PIPES. 
GILBERT'S  FIRE-CLAY  CHIMNEY-POTS  and  LININGS. 
GILBERTS  ENCACSTIC  and  INLAID  FLOOR  TILES. 

GILBERTS  BROWN  STONKWARK  GL.AZED  PIPES. 

GILBERTS  BLUE.  BED.  BUFF,  WHITE  and  DRAB  BUILD- 
ING GOODS,  in  counUes.s  variety. 

TIY-IDALE  CLAY  YI.ANUF.ACTORrES,  near  Birmingham. 

Articles  made  to  design.— Cheap  Freights  to  oil  ports  of  the  king- 

T?IRE  BRICKS.  — The  FARNHAM 

X-  INDESTRUCTIBLE  SILICIOU8  FIRE  BRICKS  have  begn 
greatly  REDUCED  in  PRICE,  and  will  be  delivered  at  tbe  Nine  F4iii<. 
•Stetiou,  lAindou,  at  SWs.  per  1,000.  Addrees,  G.  H.  OGSTON,  J.  .M. 
Paine's  Silica  Works,  Fomhaui,  Surrey. 

YriTRIFIED  BLUE  BRICKS  are  delivered 

V at  the  Niue  Elms  Station,  London,  at  SOs.  per  thousand.— 

Adilre.w,  O.  H.  OGSTON,  J.  .'1.  Paine’s  SiUca  Works,  Farnham,  Surrey. 

FpO  BRICKMAKERS. — Wanted  to  purchase 

X from  300,000  toSOii.OOO  Stocks,  Grizzles,  and  Place  BRICKS.— 
.Atidre.^,  stating  lowest  price*  fur  cash,  put  on  board,  or  loaded  into 
trucks,  M.  Z.  Office  of  " The  Builder.”  1 

DRICK-YARD,  of  5 Acres,  TO  BE  SOLD 

XX  or  Let,  with  lOO.OflO  lost  yewr’s  Stocks.  A siding  to  field  from 
Wiiiiblcl-in  Railway  Station,  and  good  local  sala — Apply  to  Foreman, 
on  Slut,  or  to  D.  J.  34S  a.  Strand. 

■AflNTON  and  CO.’S  ENCAUSTIC  and 

TYX  other  PATENT  TILES,  for  Chnrvbee,  Entrance  Hall.*,  Conser- 
vatories. Balconies,  4c. ; Antique,  Geometrical,  and  Alhamlirlo  Mosaics, 
mannfocturea  of  a highly  decorative  character,  iiud  extrema  dur.ibility, 
Slabs  and  Tilev  fur  Fireplace*  and  Hearths,  Covlnga  for  Grates.  Door 
Furniture,  ‘White  Glaz^  and  Ornamental  'Tiles  for  Batlia,  Dairies,  and 
Kitchen  Roiigee,  may  be  had,  in  great  variety,  at  their  Warehouse,  9, 
Albion-place,  BLickfriars-liridge,  London  ; and  at  their  Mauufoctoiy, 
Stoke-upon-Trent.  Stoffurdshire, 

PARRETT,  BROTHERS  (ltde  H.  and  R. 

V J”  Haywood),  Ylnnufacturer*  of  METALLIC  TILES,  PIPES,  4c. — 
Clue,  rctl,  and  buff  paving  tiles,  of  various  designs,  fur  eburehes, 
entrance-balls,  sebooU,  dairies,  4c.  Itelbtn.  Grecian,  plain,  and  orna- 
mental roofing  and  rid^  tiles  in  great  variety ; blue  Ikclng  and  paving 
bricks,  vitrified  stable  paviors  and  clinkers,  plain  and  socket  pipes, 
grids,  chamiel  bricks,  coping,  fireproof  flue  linings,  4c.  all  of  a very 
superior  quality,  with  numerous  other  articles,  tegirther  with  Lists, 
niurtTwrione,  Prices,  and  other  puticulaie  of  the  same  may  be 
obtained  at  GARRETT,  BROTHERS’  Manufketury,  Brownhills 
Tileries,  Burslem.  Staffordshire;  or  their  London  Deiiot,  16,  South 
Wharf,  Paddington. 

ipP.OGGON  and  COMPANY, 

3Isnufacturer»  of 

PATENT  ASPH.ALTE  ROOFING, 

BOILER,  R.tlLWAY,  .SHEATHING,  and  INODOROUS  PELT, 

Fur  Damp  Walls  and  Lining  Iron  Houses, 

2,  DOWGATE  HILL,  Loudon  ; and  2,  GOBEE  PIAZZA,  LiverpioL 

A SPHALTE.— GERVASE  FOOTTIT, 

Ax  THINID.AD  AaPHALTEWCRKS.Rotherhlthe, London.  Fste- 
blishe<i  1831.  — TRCNID.AD,  SEYS8EL,  and  BRITISH  ASPHALTES, 
manufactured  by  *te.Ain-power.  laid  down  in  the  best  manner,  or 
supplied  in  any  quantity.  Information  for  using  forwardnl  with 
material.  Post-office  orders  or  reference  in  London  promptly  attended 
to.  Estimate*  given  for  every  kind  of  the  above  work. 

A SPHALTE,  FOREIGN  and  BRITISH, 

JTX  for  FLAT  ROOFING,  and  every  desoriptlon  of  PAYING, 
e*iiedally  in  damp  situations. 

FROM  2*.  tkl.  PER  SQUARE  YABD. 

Country  Builders  supplied  with  Azpbalte  for  Footings  and 

Bam  Floors,  with  Inetmctioni  for  using  if. 

Apply  to  JOHN  PILKINGTON,  Polonceau  and  Limmer  Asphalto 
Office,  Monument  Chambers.  14.  Pish-street-hiU,  Londuii, 

N.B.  Importer  of  the  PURE  ROCK  ASPUALTE,  from  the  L1M3IER 
Mines  in  Hanover. 

: A SPHALTE  — TRINIDAD  — 

Ax  rendered  of  uniform  consistency  by  Steam  Power. 

rBl!PAP.ED 

TEMPEJim  “ 

The  Trade  supplied  on  advantageous  terms,  anil  eetimates  given 
for  work*  of  any  iiiagnitnde  : also  for 

L-tYING  TAR  FAY’EMKNT. 

THOMAS  HARRISON, 

kPPlIALTE.  WHITING,  .tND  PAINT  WORKS:— 

(lanil  iridge-heath  Wharf,  Hackney ; 

Sunderland  Wharf,  Rothorhithe  ; 

City  Offices,  19.  Lund.in-stieet,  EC.  opposite 
* the  Blnckwall  Railway. 

— - ■ - • - — . - - 

Q T R I N G F I E L D and  B L Y T U, 

lO  B-YNGOU  WHARF,  CAMDEN-TOWN,  N.W. 

LIME,  CEMENT,  SLATE  and  BRICK 
MERCHANTS,  PLASTER  of  Pz\JRIS  MANU- 
FACTUnEBS  i 

TTnomee  Sand  and  Ballast  by  the  yanl  or  barge,  and  Building 
Materials  generally. 

Country  orders  forwarded  wiUj  dispatch. 

Jan.  8,  1859.] 
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Toi.  XVII.— No.  831. 

The,  Arts  connected  mth  Architecture. 

Mr.  JVaring’s  Boole. 

[0  elaborate,  costly,  and  sug- 
gestive awork  as  thatwliieh 
has  been  produced  by  Mr. 
J.  B.  Waring,  with  the  aid 
of  Mr.  Vincent  Brooks,  de- 
serves to  be  set  as  promi- 
nently before  those  who 
are  interested  in  the  sub- 
ject of  it,  or  are  likely  to 
be  acted  on  by  it,  as  our 
means  will  admit  of.'"'  To 
produce  a work  by  means 
of  chromolithography,  con- 
taining forty-one  large  folio 
plates,  blazing  with  colour, 
accompanied  with  historical 
and  descriptive  letter-press, 
on  paper  de  luxe,  solidly 
bound,  involves  no  small 
risk  financially ; and  the 
eftbrt,  when  worthily  made, 
as  this  is,  should  be  sup- 
ported by  those  who  con- 
cern themselves  with  the  arts 
of  the  country.  It  is  not  every 
individual,  however  well-disposed, 
who  can  afibrd  six  guineas  for  a 
book  ; but  the  more  w’ealthy  buyer’s, 
public  bodies,  municipal  libraries,  |and 
schools  of  design,  should  consider  it 
part  of  their  duty  to  assist  in  such  cases  by 
the  purchase  of  copies.  For  years  oiu’  archi- 
tecture has  been  bald  and  lifeless  ; — restricted 
to  ill-understood  imitations,  and  permitted  no 
aid  from  her  children  arts.  “ It  is  true,”  says 
Mr.  Waring,  “ that  constructive  science  is  of 
primary  importance  to  the  architect,  yet  it  can 
do  no  more  than  fonn  the  skeleton,  which  it  is 
his  duty  to  render  not  useful  merely,  but 
agreeable  to  the  eye ; and  in  order  to  effect 
this,  he  must  of  necessity  call  in  the  aid  of  the 
artist  in  stone,  in  colour,  in  metal,  wood,  and 
mosaic  work,  and  possess  the  knowledge  and 
good  taste  requisite  to  apply  them  to  his  sub- 
ject ; — the  useful  should  never  be  separated 
from  the  beautiful.  The  last  is  the  comple- 
ment of  the  first,  of  which  every  work  of  the 
Divine  Creator,  the  great  architect  and  artist 
of  the  universe,  affords  striking  and  inimitable 
proof.”  This  is  now  becoming  more  generally 
understood,  and  those  who  would  profess 
architecture  will  find  that  they  must  give  long 
attention  to  all  the  arts  of  design,  with  a view 
to  their  general  application  to  Architecture. 
The  art  of  chromolithography  is  affbrding,  and 
will  affbrcl,  considerable  assistance  in  making 
known  even  to  those  who  do  not  travel,  what 
was  formerly  done  in  this  respect,  bringing 
before  them  reiiresentations  of  stained  glass, 
enamels,  mosaics,  and  mural  decorations,  at 
comparatively  small  cost,  such  as  no  verbal  de- 
scriptions could  possibly  supply.  With  these 
examples  before  us,  our  present  object  should 
be  to  consolidate  and  arrange  the  information 
we  have,  “and  from  the  lesson  thus  gained, 
the  examples  thus  given,  strike  out  a new  path 
for  the  powers  of  the  architect,  and  bring  back 
the  art  to  its  normal  state,  which  is  one  of 
gradual  but  sure  progress  founded  on  scientific 
and  artistic  knowledge,”  we  should  perceive 
that  merit  exists  more  or  less  in  all  styles,  and 
is  irrespective  of  fashion,  which  is  mutable  and 
often  unjust  ; that  the  ^yrinciplcs  of  our  art  are 
fixed  and  certain ; that  however  much  long- 
received  rules  may  be  altered  as  circumstances 
may  require,  they  are  not  to  be  despised  or  dis- 
regarded without  careful  consideration  ; that 
true  construction  is  the  vital  principle  of  real 


_ The  Arts  connected  with  Architecture,  Illnstra 
by  Examples  in  Central  Italy,  of  Stained  Glass,  Fre 
Omamont,  Marble  and  Enamel  Inlay,  Wood  Inlay, 
from  the  Thirteenth  to  the  Fifteenth  Century.”  By  J 
‘drawings  lately  purchased 'by  the  Bo 
ot  irade  tor  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art.  ' 
5r=»if'  iri  number,  executed  in  cliromolit 

graphy,  by  Vincent  Brooks. 


progress ; and  that  besides  the  excellent  and 
numerous  examples  of  ornaments  we  already 
possess,  Nature  still  has  varied  and  inex- 
haustible resources  in  store  for  our  study  ; and 
above  all,  that  for  the  appliance  of  these  means 
at  our  disposal,  an  earnest  study,  a just  appre- 
ciation, a practical  knowledge  of  all  art  is 
indispensably  necessary,  and  can  only  be 
obtained  by  an  industrious  use  of  the  hand  and 
of  tlie  eye,  as  well  as  of  the  mind.” 

The  forty-one  plates  in  the  work  before  us 
are  appropriated  to  stained  glass,  eight ; fresco 
ornament  and  figures,  eight ; wood  inlay,  five  ; 
and  marble  and  enamel  inlay,  twenty.  Those 
representing  stained  or  rather  painted  glass 
include  examples  from  the  Cathedral  at  Flo- 
rence (in'oj)liets  and  saints  from  the  transept), 
from  Santo  Croce,  Santo  Spirito,  and  S.  M. 
No'^’’ella,  ill  the  same  city  ; from  J^ezzo  Cathe- 
dral, and  elsewhere.  These  are  mostly  of  the 
third  system  of  glass-pamting,  termed  the 
Mosaic-enamel  metliod,  wherein  pot-metal  is 
used  for  the  large  masses  of  colour,  while  the 
flesh,  hair,  ornaments,  and  general  accessories  are 
painted  with  enamel  colours  on  a wliite  ground. 
Mr.  Waring  does  not  agree  with  those  who 
object  to  the  ju’actice  of  making  windows  pic- 
tures on  glass.  The  brilliant  tones  and  solitUty 
of  windows  of  this  class  of  the  latter  part  of  the 
fifteenth  centurj’  found  in  Central  Italy  arc  well 
conveyed  by  the  illustrations  given.  By  a slip, 
the  window  in  the  choir  of  Lucca  Cathedral  is 
dated  on  the  lithograph  1489,  whereas  the 
letter-press  says,  that  “ this  window,  according 
to  an  inscription  on  one  of  the  series,  was 
executed  by  Ugolino  da  Pisa,  A.D.  1433.” 

_ Decoration  in  fresco  is  illustrated  from  San 
Piero,  near  Pisa  (an  early  specimen,  say  1230, 
showing  the  manner  in  wliich  the  walls  of 
Bomanesque  churche.s  were  ornamented),  the 
Capella  de  Spagnuoli  at  Florence  (latter  part 
of  the  fourteenth  century),  the  sacristy  in  San 
Miniato,  at  Florence,  the  vaulting  of  the 
Baptistry  at  Siena,  and  other  buildings.  The 
last-named  is  the  most  elaborate  piece  of  colour 
printing  in  the  book,  and  required  sixteen 
printings.  In  the  introduction  to  this  branch 
of  his  subject,  Mr.  Waring  points  out  that — 

The  general  characteristics  of  tlie  Italian  Gothic, 
or  Giottesque  style  of  mural  decoration  are, — a 
dado,  or  base,  panelled  with  imitations  of  various 
marbles,  contained  within  holders  painted  in 
imitation  of  the  glass  mosaic-work  usually  known 
as  Opus  Grecanicum,  having  at  times  central  de- 
signs of  intricate  geometrical  and  leaf  ornament. 
About  6 feet  from  the  floor  is  a cornice  with  small 
brackets  or  consoles,  all  radiating  in  perspective 
to  a central  point  of  sight  j above  this  the  wall  is 
divided  into  large  compartments,  containing  his- 
torical or  religious  figure  subjects;  the  figure 
being  strongly  outlined,  and  the  colours  flat  and 
distinct,  with  bub  a sliglit  use  of  cbiaro-oscuro  : 
these  compartments  are  also  enclosed  in  painted 
mosaic  borders,  and  beneath  each  is  a description 
of  the  subject  illustrated,  written  in  peculiar 
Gothic  letters,  of  a very  good  style.  The  vault- 
ing of  the  roof  springs  immediately  from  above 
these  pictures,  the  only  actual  iirojectiou  being 
one  large  central  rib,  ornamented  with  winding 
foliage  and  mosaic  borders  and  painted  mouldings, 
to  carry  it  off  more  agreeably  on  to  the  flat  sur- 
face of  the  vaulted  compartments,  which  are 
almost  always  painted  of  a deep  blue,  studded 
with  gold  stars,  and  in  the  centre  of  which  arc 
painted  figures,  usually  holding  written  scrolls 
descriptive  of  their  moaning.  Sometimes  the 
names  are  wTitteu  on  the  clouds  beneath,  from 
which  they  frequently  appear  to  rise.  Tlie  inter- 
section of  the  rib  is  masked  by  a gold  boss,  carved 
and  gilt,  but  not  of  great  size,  having  a ring  in 
the  centre,  from  which  depended  the  lamp.  The 
ornament  is  generally  a mixture  of  mosaic  work, 
Roman  remhiisceuces,  especially  in  the  painted 
mouldings,  and  transcripts  from  Nature,  the  first 
two,  however,  being  predominant.  The  colours 
are  well  arranged,  and  the  ornamental  accessories, 
such  as  dresses,  buildings,  thrones,  armour,  &c. 
arc  of  great  variety  and  beauty,  and  are  very 
carefully  executed. 

These  characteristics  obtained  for  some  tiinej 
slightly  modified.  Perugino  introduced  a new 
style,  though  scarcely  so  much  superior  as  Mr. 
Waring  considers  it. 

We  hope  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when 
the  internal  decoration  of  our  own  buildings  will 
be  made  to  afford  ojiportunity  for  the  develojj- 
ment  of  our  school  of  painting.  What  is  being 


done  at  the  estininster  Palace,  Lincolu’s-inu 
Hall,  the  church  in  Margaret-street,  and  else- 
where, will  expedite  the  movement.  The  Cor- 
poration of  London,  and  the  wealthy  City 
Companies,  should  give  their  aid. 

The  examples  of  Wood  Inlay  are  drawn 
from  Siena,  Pisa,  Assisi,  and  Oi-vieto.  Mar- 
qnetry  would  scarcely  be  considered  one  of  the 
arts  connected  with  modem  architecture. 
Some  would  be  surprised  to  hear  that  Brunel- 
leschi gave  lessons  in  the  art  of  inlaying  woods, 
work  in  “ tarsia,”  as  it  was  called,  or  intarsia- 
tura,  to  architects  ; and  that  the  earliest  known 
professor  of  the  art  was  an  architect,  one 
Giuliano  da  Majano  (1432-90),  who  executed 
the  seats  and  presses  of  the  sacristy  in  the 
church  of  the  Annnnziata,  in  Florence.  Vasari 
gives  the  names  of  several  artists  who  executed 
tarsia-work,  and  produced  marvellous  effects  in 
decoration.  The  art  has  been  revived  in  a 
modified  form  for  furniture,  but  as  yet  archi- 
tects have  not  sought  to  avail  themselves  of  its 
effects,  which  is  to  be  regretted ; for,  as  Mr. 
Varing  remarks, — “ it  is  every  way  commend- 
able, so  long  as  it  is  confined  to  a mosaic  of 
diff’ereut  coloured  woods  (as  in  the  best 
examples  of  the  Italian  school),  without 
attempts  at  pictorial  effect.”  The  stalls  in  the 
choir_  of  the  Duomo,  at  PLsa,  exhibit  some 
very  interesting  specimens  of  wood  inlay  attri- 
buted to  the  fifteenth  century.  In  the  stalls 
of  the  choir  in  the  upper  church  of  Assisi, 
which  present  a large  amount  of  marquetry, 
including  heads,  the  graduated  tints  appear  to 
have  been  produced  by  means  of  burning. 

Of  marble  and  enamel  inlay  the  specimens, 
as  we  h.ave  already  said,  are  numerous,  and 
include  pavements,  mural  decomtions,  altars, 
fonts,  and  a fountain, — namely,  the  Fonte  Goia 
at  Siena,  executed  by  Jacopo  deUa  Quercia,  who 
was  afterwards  called  Jacopo  della  Fonte,  be- 
cause of  the  admiration  it  excited.  Jacopo, 
with  assistants,  was  occupied  on  it  during 
twelve  years,  and  he  died  aliout  1424. 

Mr.  Waring  properly  urges  that,  for  me- 
morial purposes,  the  art  of  marble  inlay  might 
well  be  revived.  A vast  number  of  such  slabs 
have  been  walked  over  for  centuries  in  the 
churches  of  Florence  and  elsewhere,  and  are 
still  as  peifect  as  when  first  executed.  Our 
author  quotes  from  liumohr  a contract  from 
the  archives  of  the  cathedral  of  Siena  for  a 
memorial  stone  of  this  class,  which  is  interest- 
ing. It  was  for  one  jilaced  over  the  grave  of 
the  Bev.  Father,  Misser  Karlo  d’AgnioIino, 
formerly  bishop  of  Siena,  who  died  in  Sep- 
tember, 1444.  Separate  payments  arc  here 
made  : — To  Maestro  Gingliano  da  Como,  for 
forty-five  days’  work  on  the  great  slab,  for 
hollowing  out  the  tabernacle  and  figure.  To 
Maestro  Antonio  di  Federigho,  for  twenty-five 
days’  work  of  the  same  nature.  To  Lorenzo 
d’Andrea,  for  thirteen  days’  work  in  cutting 
the  foliage  of  the  frieze.  To  Francescho  di 
Stetano,  for  thirteen  days’  work  on  the  frieze, 
and  filling  in  with  black  stucco.  To  Maestro 
Gio^'anni  Sabategli,  for  nine  days’  work  on  the 
frieze.  To  Maestro  Castorio  di  Nanni,  for 
seven  days’  work  on  the  frieze.  To  Pietro  da 
Como,  for  three  days’  W’ork,  filling  in  and 
polishing  the  friezes ; and  to  Maestro  Pietro 
del  Minella,  head  master  of  the  work,  for  over- 
time in  drawing,  ordering,  and  filling  in  the 
above  work.  Moreover,  we  obtain  the  compo- 
sition, at  the  end  of  the  contract,  used  in  filling 
in  the  oniament,  viz. : — Sixty  pounds  of  pitch 
{•pccie),  twenty-four  pounds  of  wax  (cicra),  and 
ten  pounds  of  “ toZo”  (?).  From  the  above  we 
sec  that  great  value  was  attached  to  this  art. 
different  hands  being  employed  on  different 
parts  ; as  many  as  seven  artizaus  working  on  it, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Capo  Maestro. 

Of  enamel-inlay  only  a few  examples  are 
given,  but  these  include  a representation  of  the 
altar  of  St.  John,  in  the  cathedral  of  Florence, 
which  is  an  admirable  drawing,  most  ex- 
quisitely reiiroduced  by  the  chroinolithographer : 
indeed  we  know  no  finer  specimen  of  tliis  kind 
of  work.  The  altar  is  mostly  of  silver,  orna- 
mented with  translucid  enamel,  and  includes 
the  work  of  numerous  artists,  extending 
over  a period  of  more  than  a hundred  years, 
having  been  commenced  in  13GG,  and  com- 
pleted in  1477.  It  is  an  unrivalled  example 
of  the  ancient  metalworker’s  art,  and  has 
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afforded  tte  opportunity  for  an  unrivalled 
example  of  the  modem  printer’s. 

The  process  of  chromolithography  may  not 
be  understood  by  all  our  readers.  A drawing 
of  the  subject,  in  outline,  on  transfer  tracing- 
paper,  is  made  in  the  ordinary  way : when 
transferred  to  a stone,  this  drawing  is  called 
the  hystonf,  and  it  serves  as  a guide  to  aU  the 
others,  for  it  must  be  transferred  to  as  many 
different  stones  as  there  are  colours  in  the  sub- 
ject : as  many  as  thirty  stones  have  been  used 
in  the  production  of  one  coloured  print.  The 
first  stone  required,  generally  for  flat,  local 
tints,  is  covered  with  lithographic  ink,  where 
the  parts  are  required  to  be  of  solid  colour  : 
the  different  gradations  are  produced  by  rubbing 
the  stone  with  a tiutriuk,  made  of  soap,  shell- 
lac,  &c.  and  with  a pointed  lithographic  chalk 
where  necessarj*.  The  stone  is  then  washed 
over  with  nitrous  acid,  and  goes  through  the 
ordinary  process  for  lithography  : a roller 
charged  with  lithographic  printing-ink  is 
then  passed  over  it,  to  ascerhvin  if  the 
drawing  comes  as  desired,  and  the  ink  is 
immediately  afterwards  washed  off  with  tur- 
pentine. If  satisfactory,  this  stone  is  ready 
for  printing,  and  is  worked  off  in  the  requisite 
colour.  The  next  stone  undergoes  the  same 
process  for  another  colour,  and  so  with  the 
rest,  till  the  work  is  complete.  It  will  of 
course  be  understood  that  before  any  single 
impression  is  flnished,  it  will  have  to  pass 
through  as  many  separate  printings  as  there 
are  drawings  on  stones.  The  colours  used  in 
printing,  we  may  add,  are  ground  up  with 
burnt  linseed  oil,  termed  varnish. 

"VSTien  all  this  is  remembered,  it  will  be  seen 
how  much  labour  and  skill  are  involved  in  the 
production  of  such  a book  as  that  we  have 
been  describing  and  commending. 


them — if  the  traps  are  deficient — it  is  evident  that 
such  arrangements  are  far  more  dangerous  than 
the  open  cesspool,  which,  being  in  sight,  causes 
precautions  to  be  taken,  that  might  not  be  used 
in  other  circumstances  : at  any  rate,  few  persons 
who  could  help  it  would  live  m a house  accom- 
modated ill  this  manner. 

In  the  cases  above  mentioned  the  work  has  been 
well  done,  with  new  cisterns  and  a means  of  sup- 
plying the  closets  with  water,  new  dust-hins  care- 
fullv  covered,  and  all  this  at  a considerable  cost. 
Although  an  ordinai'y  observer  would  feel  that 
evervthing  necessary  for  health  had  been  done, 
still  there  is  a pit  of  about  10  or  12  feet  in  depth 


tioned,  a young  man,  living  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  premises,  had  a very  serious  attack  of  typhu.s 
fever,  about  the  time  the  infant  and  another  child 
were  suffering  from  bronchitis,  which  rapidly 
ended  fatally  in  the  case  of  the  former.  We  will 
not  maintain  that  this  might  not  have  happened 
in  other  conditions.  Only  six  or  seven  weeks  have 
now  elapsed  since  the  removal  of  this  family  to 
a healthy  locality,  and  the  improvement  in  their 
condition  is  as  remarkable  as  its  change  for  worse 
was  on  the  other  occasion. 

An  example  like  this  may  have  more  weight 
than  a volume  of  precepts. 

The  island  of  Ely  one  of  the  old  fen  islands,  a 


wluch  must  iu  a few  months  he  filled  with  rlnce  not  well  situated  for  health,  must  be  taken 
poisonous  matter;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  while  =»  » remarkable  e;tample  of  what  can  be  done  by 
all  this  good  work  has  been  done,  the  drains  have  proper  sanitary  measures. 

never  been  examined,  and  in  a little  time  it  is  I^o^td  of  Health  \ as  esta- 

probable  that  person  living  here  will  find  the  Wished,  and  commenced  some  "uportant  works: 
houses  unwholesome  and  not  know  how  to  account  oi'i;  these  was  for  supplying  the  tow  n with 
for  the  circumstance;  and  it  is  certain  that  the  '''•iter,  and  the  other  for  carrying  off  that  water 
pit  will  soon  fill  up  and  occasion  fresh  expense  and  fro™  overy  house  clear  of  the  towm  ^-0“ 

• • rpi  cT,xr.ii  e„ni  wcrc  complctcd  m 185-i,  and  the  houses  were 

■Zhrhre^enahTed  riZknmnTj:  firn^X  «v  o--ted_^with  the^^sewe.,  Uaving, 
cesspool,  and  make  complete  the  dramnge  by  out  of  Lnection.*  Mr.”  Marshall,  ’ the 

lee  i :dXZ:,ldXhZr!Zedtl.erepe.atea  superintendent  registrar  of  that  district,  shows 
, . , A ,4- c „-;n  ' thc  effcct  of  this  sanitary  change.  Before  the 

“Thiswnrk  has  liSii  eompletcd,  and  the  results  Public  Health  Act  was  hronght  into  operation,  the 
will  he.  better  nnderstood'hy  reference  to  the  r„Xll^^:very  \tiZdXnT.‘^snhset^^^^^ 


annexed  engraving.  years,  1*851-57,  when  the  sanitary  measures 

A.^oes9pooI;  B,  arch  oyer  cesspool,  trapped  at  > , > ^ nior'talitv  fell 


B ; C,  waste  pipe  from  cistern,  passing  into  cess- 
pool; IJ,  imperfect  surface  drain;  E,  one  of  two 


only  partly  carried  out,  the  mortality  fell  from 
twenty-six  to  the  rate  of  nineteen  deaths,  in  the 


CESSPOOLS. 

It  is  very  difficult,  when  making  a sanitary 
inspection  of  dwellings,  to  learn,  without  dis- 
turbing the  premises,  whether  there  are  cess- 
pools or  not;  for,  in  many  instances,  the  di.s- 
guise  of  the  pits  of  pestilence  is  so  artfully 
managed  that  it  is  only  by  the  actual  removal  of 
parts  of  the  closets  that  the  truth  can  be  ascer- 
tained. We  have  before  referred  to  the  results  of 
these  disguised  cesspools  in  St.  Anne’s-court,  Soho, 
and  other  places,  during  the  last  cholera  attack. 
We  have  lately  been  surprised  at  the  number  of 
open  cesspools,  some  of  which  are  in  course  of 
alteration  in  a decent  part  of  Islington,  whence 
most  persons  would  have  fancied  that  such  matters 
had  disappeared.  Such,  however,  is  not  the  case; 
and  this  circumstance  shows  it  is  necessary, 
particularly  in  the  cold  weather,  that  sanitary 
inspectors  should  make  a very  careful  house-to- 
house  visitation  of  their  respective  districts,  in 
order  that  they  may  know  where  danger  lurks, 
and  cause  the  removal  of  the  cesspools  during 
seasonable  weather.  Some  say  that  as  the 
Thames  is  already  bad  enough,  the  remaining  cess- 
pools should  be  retained  until  the  main-drainage 
scheme  is  completed.  We  must  maintain  a dif- 
ferent opinion.  The  operations  which  have  already 
been  so  berieficial  to  the  health  of  the  metropolis 
must  be  continued. 

In  the  part  of  Islington  above  referred  to,  such 
complaints  were  made  of  the  open  cesspools,  that 
in  some  instances  they  have  been  treated  as  fol- 
lows On  a hot  September  day,  the  workmen 
proceeded  to  demolish  the  closet,  and  remove  the 
water-cask,  which  was  placed  on  the  top  of  the 
dust,  close  to  the  cesspool,— no  tap  in  the  water- 
barrel,— so  that  the  tenants  were  obliged  to  dip  in 
their  vessels  at  the  top.  Tim  work  of  demolition 
■ of  the  closet  and  dust-hin  was  completed  in  the 
middle  and  hottest  part  of  the  day  ; and  then  the 
circular  pit,  overflowing  with  soil,  was  emptied 


n acc  1 .1 1 ti , .c,,  _ jj.T_  • 

drains  vliich  convex  the  refuse  of  two  other  jume  number  of  pereons;  nnd  the  mortality  m 
, . i.  11  • cStxV  ;,i  the  last  two  years,  when  these  sanitary  measures 

houses  in  o is  ^ P ’ rllpfirtlv  have  been  more  completely  carried  out,  has  been 

washhouse  ( he  washhouse  commnmcates  d,re  seventeen  deaths  annually  in  each 

With  the  mam  body  of  the  house) ; G,  copper;  H, ' i a-  rn,  pii,'  ,• 

dust -bin  ; Tmatterfrom  tbedrain  beneatbtbefloor.  I J.pOO  of  the.pop»lation  Tho  surveyor  of  this  d.s- 

The  sure  effect  of  sncli  an  arrangement  ns  this  sajs,  iiilh  just  pride.  There  is  still  a nnm- 
has  taken  place.  The  water-closet  without  the  her  of  cesspools  remaining,  and  the  sooner  they  are 

bouse  has  been  tr.apped  with  a view  to  deceive  “"T  .uL  f r "ter  this  is  done,  I 

ai  • j • 4.  c .-..o  ♦ixn  „v.  I may  truly  say,  that  I found  Ely  a city  of  cess- 

tlus  drives  a ™ost  poisonous  air  through  the  un- 1 ^ sickness.-hut  I shall  leave  it  a city  of 

trapped  sin  , . i-Vippp  ; drains,  health,  cleanliness ; and  that  is  something 

than  the  closet,  are  also  untranned : it  is,  there-  , , i • u 

Lurtu  iiiic  I F • ' to  be  proud  of and  surely  it  a matter  which 

fore  evident,  that  a house  conditioned  as  this  is  , u n r.  i i *’  • av  4 t u 

luiL,  i,uav  „ a man  may  well  feel  pleasure  in,  that,  by  well- 

at  present  ,s  more  dangerous  than  if  the  oPC"  , gi„rted  exertions,  nine  lives  in  every  thousand 

cesspool  had  been  allowed  to  remain.  ' have  been  saved. 

The  most  ordinary  knowledge  of  pnitary  Medals  are  given  verv  properly  by,  the  Humane 

arrangements  should,  one  would  think,  have  gQj.ig(,y^  fgj.  saving  lives  from  fire  and  water: 

caused  the  trapping  of  the  sinks,  if  not  the  re-  ^ be  wise  to  give  honour  to  those  who, 

luoval  of  the  cesspool.  At  present  the  smell  m not ; saSiitary  science,  certainly  prevent 

only  the  washhouse,  but  also  other  parts,  is  , pjj.y  by  the  aid  of 

described  as  being  very  had,  worse  when  the  i g^iiitaiy  science,  upwards  of  seventv-two  lives  are 
fires  are  lighted  on  the  basement  floor,  and  below  terrible  to  think  of  the 

the  copper  in  the  washhouse ; hut  when  the  water  nmititudes  who  die  annually  from  preventable 
runs  in  and  disturbs  the  soil  of  the  cesspool,  it  is  large  towms. 

unbearable. 

Nearly  four  months  have  elapsed  since  the  cesS' 
pool  of  o*ne  of  the  houses  here  referred  to,  was  dis- 
guised in  the  mannerdescribed;  and  it  is  worth  while 
to  record  the  following  circumstances  connected  ' 


■\VREX  AND  HIS  CHURCHES. 

LIVERPOOL  AECniTECTUBAL  SOCIETY. 

At  a meeting  of  this  society,  held  last  week, 

with  thishouse:— The  cesspool*  had  been  covered  | Mr.  H.  P.  Horner  in  the  chair,  Mr.  J.  A.  Picton 
over  and  trapped:  this,  of  course,  was  speedily  read  a paper  on  “ ’’  * 


filled  with  liquid,  which  got  daily  more  impure 
it  was  passed  to  the  imperfect  drain,  and  to 
the  untrapped  sinks.  Moreover,  the  whole  base- 
ment of  the  bouse  was  impregnated  with  impure 
matter. 

The  upper  part  of  this  house  (three  rooms)  was 
occupied  by  a family  of  eight  persons  (six  chil- 
dren— the  wife  was  soon  after  arrival  confined). 


Wren  and  his  Church  Architec- 
ture: a Study;”  and  commenced  by  observing 
that  in  glancing  over  the  roll  of  English  archi- 
tects there  were  three  names  which  stood  out  by 
common  consent  as  distinguished  from  the  rest — 
William  of  Wykehani,  Inigo  Jones,  and  Sir  Chris- 
topher Wren.  After  alluding  to  some  of  the 
events  of  Wren's  life,  the  reader  proceeded: — The 
mind  of  Wren  was  so  fertile  in  its  resources,  anJ 


At  the  time  of  removal  to  this  place,  a more  his  conclusions  so  firmly  based  upon  true  geometri- 
healthy-looking  group  of  children  could  not  be  ' cal  principles,  that  difficulties  were  turned  into 
seen:  soon  after  moving  hither  from  a more  north-  ' triumphs,  and  elements  of  almost  hopeless  defor- 
ern  part  of  Islington,  where  the  drainage  was  com-  ' mity  became  under  his  plastic  hand  modelled  into 
plete,  the  complexion  of  the  children  became  j harmony  and  beauty.  Let  them  first  look  at  the 
diiily'more  pallid.  It  was  difficult,  iiotwithstand-  ■ general  plan  and  arrangement  of  bis  city  churclie.s. 
ing  all  endeavours,  to  get  ventilation  at  night,  or  | Here  it  was  impossible  to  lay  down  beforehand 
to  rise  in  tho  morning  in  consequence  of  a heavy  | any  general  principle.  The  sites  with  which  he 
drowsines-s.  In  a few  weeks  the  children  were  ! had  to  deal  had  either  been  originally  contracted 
more  or  less  troubled  with  eruptions  of  the  skin.  I and  misshapen  or  had  become  so  by  encroachments 
Soon  after  four  of  them  were  attacked  by  measles  ! in  the  course  of  time.  It  was  necessary,  there- 

in  twoinstancesfollowedby  whooping-cough,  and  , fore,  keeping  in  view  the  special  requirements  of 

in  another  by  low  fever.  After  the  confinement  ' a Protestant  church,  to  adapt  many  of  his  edifices 
without  any  application  of  disinfectants,  into  a of  the  wife  she  was  placed  in  great  danger,  and  ; to  the  peculiar  shape  of  the  land,  and  this  he  had 
shallow  trench  dug  in  the  garden,  where  it  was  gyjnptoms  would  not  have  been  likely  to  occur  [ done  in  most  instances  very  successfully.  An 

loft  to  evaporate.  On  the  pit  being  emptied,  the  ^ygq,(jrained  and  properly- ventilated  dwelling.  I eminent  instance  of  this  occurred  in  the  case  of 

bricklayers  proceeded  to  arch  it  over,  and  in  the  j infant,  from  Us  birth,  had  a cough  which  [ the  church  of  St.  Benet  Fink,  near  the  Royal 
■ ■ ' ■■  1 a trapped  pan.  Sup- 1 effected  its  chest.  The  eldest  child  failed  ■ Exchange,  taken  down  a few  years  since.  The 


centre  of  the  arch  introduced  a _ _ 

posing  the  walls  of  the  cesspool  are  firm,  and  the  ' Jq  health,  and  was,  eventually,  seized  with  rheu- 
drains  in  thorough  condition,  the  sinks,  and  every  | viatic  fever.  It  should  be  mentioned,  that  this 
other  aperture  carefully  trapped,  it  is  argued,  by  j jibconditionod  habitation  was  situated  in  rather 
the  advocates  of  this  plan,  that  gases  of  tho  cess-  [ ^ low  position,  not  far  from  the  Regent’s-canal. 
pool  would  he  so  enclosed  that  they  could  not  be  ; This,  no  doubt,  added  to  the  evil.  The  change  inthe 
injurious.  It  is,  however,  admitted,  that  cess-  j children,  in  the  short  space  of  about  two  months, 
pools  of  this  construction  are  being  constantly  remarkable;  and  was  practical  and  clear 

disturbed  by  the  waste  water,  which  soon  fills ; illustration  of  the  consequence  of  unsanitary 
them  ; and  that  in  course  of  time  the  contents  will  j Besides  the  ill-health  ahove-men- 

tbicken  ; and  if  not  again  emptied,  flow  into  and  — 

stop  the  drains.  And  if  there  is  the  least  flaw  in  • The  closets  ot  three  houses  flowed  into  it. 


peculiarities  of  the  ground-plan  determined,  to  a 
great  extent,  the  points  of  support,  the  form  of 
the  roof,  and  the  general  character  of  the  interior 
of  a building.  Allowing  for  accidental  modifica- 
tions, Wren’s  interiors  might  be  divided  into  three 
tv-pes  or  classes.  When  uncontrolled  by  circum- 
stances, with  a site  sufficiently  large,  he  seemed  to 
have  adopted  the  basilica  form  of  a central  vaulted 
body,  separated  by  columns  from  two  side  aisles. 


* The  population  of  Ely  in  1851,  was  6,176. 
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with  or  without  clerestory  windows,  with  a pro- 
jecting tower  at  the  west  end  and  a shallow  recess 
for  the  altar : another  form  was  that  of  the  Greek 
cross,  with  a cupola  at  the  intersection  : the  third 
was  that  of  a simple  apartment,  without  columns; 
but  there  were  some  instances  of  peculiar  adapta- 
tion which  could  hardly  be  brought  within  any  of 
these  classes;  as,  for  instance.  All  Hallows,  Lom- 
bard-street, St.  Mary’s,  Abchurcb,  St.  Mildred’s, 
Bread-street,  and  St.  Switbin’s,  Cannon-street. 
Referring  to  the  diversity  of  designs  adopted  by 
Wren  in  his  carpentry,  Mr.  Picton  said  that  a 
question  arose  in  considering  all  this  wonderful 
variet}'  of  adaptation  and  interior  design  and 
composition.  Were  these  timber-framed  vaults 
and  arches  and  domes  quite  legitimate  ? Was  the 
practice  one  of  imposture  and  sham,  concealing 
the  real  construction  and  violating  the  first  prin- 
ciple of  architectural  truth  ? He  could  not  him- 
self come  to  that  conclusion.  It  would,  no  doubt, 
be  better  for  durability  and  safety  from  fire  that 
all  vaults  and  dome  coverings  should  be  of  stone 
or  brick  j but,  independent  of  the  additional  cost, 
the  attainment  of  the  same  lightness  of  internal 
construction  would  be  unattainable  under  such  a 
system.  Arches  and  vaults  might  be  constructed 
of  any  material,  and  the  covering  them  with  plas- 
ter was  not  necessarily  a deception,  unless  it  was 
disguised  so  as  to  represent  another  material.  It 
was  by  no  means  necessary  in  all  cases  to  exhibit 
construction,  provided  it  was  strong  enough  for  its 
purpose;  the  vice  began  when  the  construction 
was  varnished  over  to  represent  something  which 
it  was  not.  If  we  had  more  of  the  vaulted  con- 
struction in  our  own  day,  if  only  iu  timber  and 
plaster,  it  would  be  a considerable  relief  from  the 
monotony  of  flat  ceilings.  A few  words  might 
also  be  said  on  the  sxibject  of  galleries,  which 
Wren  had  introduced  pretty  freely  into  his 
churches.  Undoubtedly,  all  things  being  equal, 
no  architect  would  elect  to  building  a gallery  on 
the  score  of  its  intrinsic  beauty ; but  without  a 
gallery  a place  of  Protestant  worship  must  of 
necessity  be  lunited  to  a very  small  congregation, 
if  all  were  to  see  and  hear.  Sir  Christopher  had 
closely  studied  and  practically  investigated  this 
subject,  as  he  had  most  others  which  were  con- 
nected with  his  profession,  and  the  result  was  that 
an  ordinary  voice  could  make  itself  heard  50  feet 
in  front,  30  feet  on  each  side,  and  25  feet  behind, 
making  an  area  of  75  feet  by  60  feet.  If  a larger 
number  than  this  area  could  accoinraodate  was 
required,  then  galleries  became  indispensable. 
Wren’s  galleries  were  never  obtrusive,  as  they 
were  always  kept  within  the  line  of  columns  sup- 
porting the  roof,  and  the  ceiling  being  usually 
lofty  they  did  not  constitute  a very  promi- 
nent feature,  or  interfere  materially  with  the  archi- 
tecture. In  regard  to  the  body  of  the  churches, 
there  did  not  appear  to  have  been  verymxich  con 
sideration  or  study  bestowed  upon  them.  The 
principal  reason  for  this  might  probably  have  been 
the  crowded  manner  in  which  they  were  shut  up 
amongst  other  buildings;  but  when  an  oppor- 
tunity for  display  did  manifest  itself,  it  was  not 
employed  with  any  great  result  in  the  way  of 
design.  Although  they  could  not  award  a very 
high  meed  of  praise  to  the  exterior  of  Wren’s 
chvirches  goner^ly,  there  were  many  portions  and 


detached  parts  which  might  he  studied  with 
advantage ; but  in  his  external  architecture  Wren 
seemed  to  have  reserved  his  strength  for  his  cam- 
paniles, which  w'cre  of  several  kinds, — plain  towers 
without  lanterns,  towers  with  wood  lanterns, 
towers  with  stone  lanterns  or  coronals,  and  towers 
with  lofty  spires  above.  The  towers  generally 
rose  well  from  the  ground,  hut  in  the  mere  towers 
themselves  there  was  not  usually  much  to  attract 
attention  : some  of  them  were  positively  ugly,  as 
that  of  St.  Swithin’s.  The  two  campaniles,  which 
by  a common  consent,  were  considered  as  Wren’s 
masterpieces  in  this  kind  of  construction,  were 
St.  Bride’s,  Fleet-street,  and  St.  Mary-le-Bow, 
Cbeapside ; and  between  these  two  beaiitiful  com- 
positions it  was  difficult  to  decide  which  should 
bear  the  palm  ; but  after  a close  comparison  he 
sliould  be  inclined  to  award  the  prize  to  St.  Bride’s. 
It  was  a common  opinion,  but  based,  so  far  as  be 
could  perceive,  on  no  sound  principle,  that  a true 
spire  could  only  be  constructed  in  the  Gothic 
style.  It  was  said  that  a spire  required  unbroken 
vertical  lines,  which  were  contrary  to  the  genius 
of  Classical  architecture  where  horizontal  lines 
predominate  over  the  vertical  ones,  and  that  any 
attempt  to  overcome  this  difficulty  must  result  in 
a mere  piling  up  of  disconnected  stages,  or  in  an 
utter  departure  from  the  principles  of  Classical 
architecture.  He  w’as  not  prepared  to  admit  either 
of  the  alternatives.  If  they  examined  the  most 
beautiful  Gothic  spires  extant,  they  would  find 
that  so  far  from  preserving  the  vertical  lines  intact, 
considerable  efforts  were  made  to  black  or  roughen 
them  by  means  of  spire  lights  and  crocheted 
angles.  The  reason  for  this  was  obvious  : a simple 
unobstructed  line  was  travelled  over  by  the  eye  in 
an  instant : there  was  nothing  to  dwell  upon,  no 
scale  of  comparison,  nothing  to  attract  a second 
look.  Now,  the  spii*e  of  St.  Bride’s  had  quite 
enough  of  the  pyramidal  form  to  satisfy  the  eye, 
whilst  its  varied  play  of  lines  and  diminishing  forms 
allowed  the  eye  to  rest  delighted,  as  it  leapt  and 
climbed  to  the  summit  to  which  it  was  guided  at 
last  by  the  straight  lines  of  the  jieehe.  In  con- 
clusion, Mr.  Picton  said  all  must  admit  the  won- 
derful versatility  and  power  of  adaptation  evinced 
by  the  architect  of  the  buildings  which  he  liad 
alluded  to.  His  success  in  this  respect  involved  a 
corollary  somewhat  at  variance  with  the  senti- 
ment which  passed  almost  as  an  axiom  at  the  pre- 
sent day,  that  no  style  of  architecture  was  at  all 
to  be  thought  of  for  ecclesiastical  purposes  except 
the  Gothic.  Far  be  it  from  him  to  deny  or  depre- 
ciate the  merits  of  our  medimval  architecture. 
He  only  wished  to  enter  his  protest  against  those 
who  could  only  recognize  beauty  and  fitness  in 
one  particular  system  of  forms.  In  estimating 
Wren’s  success  as  an  architect,  regard  must  be 
had  not  only  to  the  intrinsic  merits  of  the  works 
themselves,  but  to  the  opportunities  enjoyed  by 
their  author  for  cultivating  his  taste  and  extend- 
ing his  knowledge  by  the  study  of  the  best 
models.  In  England,  beyond  the  works  executed 
or  projected  by  Inigo  Jones,  there  was  little  or 
nothing  in  the  revived  classical  style  in  existence. 
At  the  mature  age  of  thirty-three,  and  after  he 
had  designed  the  Sheldonian  Theatre,  he  paid  a 
visit  of  a few  months  to  Paris,  where  the  great 
works  at  the  Louvre  were  progressing,  and  where 


he  enjoyed  the  society  of  Bernini  and  Mansard’ 
then  in  the  zenith  of  their  reputation.  In  France 
they  had  his  own  record  that  he  made  the  best 
use  of  his  time.  Italy,  the  great  storehouse  of 
classical  forms,  he  never  visited;  and  the  works 
on  architecture  then  extant  scarcely  could  give  a 
conception  of  the  existing  buildings,  whether 
ancient  or  modern.  Under  these  disadvantages 
the  great  master  had  to  grope  his  way,  from 
ignorance  to  science,  from  darkness  to  light. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed,  Mr.  Verelst 
and  Mr.  Huggins  were  of  opinion  that  Wren  had 
been  overrated  as  an  artist,  and  the  former 
thought  that  some  of  the  best  buildings  attributed 
to  him  were  the  work  of  other  hands. 


STOUP,  IN  THE  CHURCH  OF  ST.  MERRI, 
PARIS. 


A Gotiiic  Stottp,  bearing  sculptured  arms,  is 
rare,  and  I therefore  send  you  this  sketch  of  one 
in  the  church  of  St.  Merri,  Paris.  The  greater 
jmrt  of  the  present  church  was  not  begmi  till 
1520.  M. 


THE  MEDIEVAL  ARCHITECTURE  OF 
ITALY. 

now  IS  TUB  REVIVAL  TO  BE  PUEStJED  ? 

Mr.  Parker’s  letter,  in  the  last  number  of  the 
Builder,  appears  to  require  some  answer  from 
those  who  do  not  agree  with  his  peculiar  views, 
lest  from  their  silence  it  should  be  supposed  that 
all  are  ready  to  accept  his  statements  without 
hesitation,  coming  as  they  do  from  the  “Presi- 
dent of  the  Oxford  Architectural  Society.”  I 
believe  and  trust,  however,  that  Mr.  Parker’s 
views  are  peculiar  to  himself : they  have  never, 
to  my  knowledge,  been  adopted  by  any  one  else ; 
and,  though  a very  recent  article  in  the  Guardian 
might  be  quoted  against  me  on  this  point,  I 
venture  to  assume  that  this  was  written  about  the 
same  time  as  the  letter  to  “ Sylvanus  Urban,” 
and  by  Mr.  Parker  himself. 

Mr.  Parkeris  greatest  alarm  seems  to  be  excited 
by  the  dread  lest  architects,  in  pursuit  of  their 
studies,  should  venture  to  devote  some  of  their 
time  to  the  careful  investigation  of  the  Mediseval 
architecture  of  Italy ; but  I must  be  allowed  to 
state  that  when  be  says  “there  is  no  such  thing  as 
Early  Italian  Gothic,”  he  betrays  the  fact  that  he 
is  but  little  acquainted  with  Italy,  and  unable, 
therefore,  to  speak  with  authority  on  the  subject. 
If  the  cathedral  and  the  churches  of  S.  Matteo, 
S.  John  Baptist,  and  S.  Stefano,  at  Genoa,  the 
churches  at  Lucca  and  Pisa,  the  cathedral  of 
Siena,  the  church  of  San  Francisco  at  Assisi, 
Santa  Maria  and  the  cathedral  at  Arezzo,  Sta. 
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Croce,  and  Sta.  Maria  Xovella,  at  Florence,  the 
west  front  of  Ferrara  Cathedral,  the  cathedral  at 
ViTcelli,  and  many  other  buildings,  or  portions  of 
buildings  thtoughout  the  north  of  Italy  are  not 
“ Early  Italian  Gothic  ” buildings,  I am  curious 
to  knon-  what  we  are  to  call  them : the  fact  is, 
that  they  are  not  only  rightly  so  called,  but  also, 
up  to  a certain  point,  most  rightly  the  object  ot 
much  admiration  on  the  part  of  those  who  have 
really  taken  the  trouble  to  study  them  carefully. 
1 will  now  say  a few  words  in  reply  to  Mr.  Parker  s 
suggestion  ns  to  our  right  course  of  study.  It 


....possible  to  say  the  same  of  the  architecture  of 
Normandy,  or  the  old  Domaine  Iloyale,  since  the 
former  is  almost  identical  with  our  English  style; 
and  from  the  latter,  the  great  architect  of  part  of 
Canterbury  Cathedral  came  with  his  French  style 
to  plant  \t,  as  it  were,  on  this  side  of  the  Channel. 

I would  not  have  answered  Mr.  Parker’s  letter 
at  such  length,  hud  I not  felt  the  great  importance 
of  a right  understanding  of  the  ground  which  we 
wish  to  take  in  advocating  the  revival  of  Meilueval 
architecture.  If  Mr.  Parker's  excessively  anti- 
quarian view  of  our  present  duties  wore  to  he  put 
forward  as  the  real  and  right  ground  for  us  to 


English,  agree  tlmt  there  cannot  be  invented  u 
more  agreeable  disposition  than  that  of  the  Corin- 
thian capital,  and  all  that  they  could  do  was  only 
to  change  the  kind  of  leaves,  and  to  mix  them 
with  some  significative  ornaments  to  serve  as 
attributes  to  edifices.  At  that  time,  and  later, 
artists  and  men  of  letters  were  trying  to  strike 
out  a new  route ; society  wished  for  new  prin- 
ciples; and  Colbert  could  not  do  better  than  by 
such  a proposal  task  the  invention  and  summon 
the  exercise  of  the  creative  powers.  But  some 
would  not  compete  on  this  occasion ; considering 
there  was  enough  art  to  study  in  the  work  of 


seems,  tlicn,  as  I umk-rstaiid  liim,  that  tlic^  iiatu^  workupor  I'foronc'slionkfhav^'vCTV  little  holla  ' Callimaclras  without  vainly  attempting  to  eical 
r„l  th^  "isrhruU°o  rtheTZaie  success  of  out  cause:  as  it  is.'l  the  matchless  modali  others,, thiuhing  that  the 

ami  theKist  lijuayot  ’ l,,,ye  every  hone  because  I see  on  all  sides  that  design  of  an  mfenor  hand  might  he  chosen  hj 

Limoges,  and  1 eriguens  tak  ng  c , men  arc  anvinus  to  taka  a large  view  of  the  re-  partiality  or  byprcpossession.abstamed  from  taking 

mterconrse  at  all  with  Lombardy  hnt  imthont  ‘ part  in  it,  for  fear  their  reputation  wonld  ha 

S'rt:riet“^mmtetesrs\rt  -y  compromised.  After  all  that  was  done  ivhat 

to  the  lett,  itf  our  prcdece. sots  u ere  time’ assumed  Hence  thev  cannot  allow  them-  composition  could  thev  produce  superior  to,  and 

mor'orsS  0?  mftf  be  ! Sics  to  he  blinded  S ttM;  beauties  of  the  ; whaf  precepts  besides  we‘re  iweferahle  to  the  study 

mode  or  stndy  ot  anc  c tc  -fi,  TtiEin  -irt  nf  tlip  Middle  Aires-  and  they  sec  of,  such  « srreat  model?  Those  have  always  en- 

widen  ev'cIchaucoTTo  lei  m”n  ha  c\  y ' dSv  how-  niuci  may  he  gaiifed  by  hints  delved  lightened  5nd  never  satiate  : those,  if  not  then. 

Which  le%Gr  chanced  to  ^ from  them  as  well  as  from  France  and  parts  of  were  afterwards  found  to  operate  injuriously  upon 

conceive  tlmt  it  is  gravely  and  ^seriously ^ pro-  ^ ' the  architecture  which  some  have  called  a rerivnl 

Noiiodv  can  accuse  those  who  appreciate  Italian  of  antiquity,  but  what  the  French  call  the  Keiiais- 


pounded.  It  is  even  stranger  to  those  who  know 
something  about  the  architecture  of  the  portion 
of  France  to  wliich  Mr.  Parker  wishes  ns  to  go  for 
what  ho  calls  “authorities;”  and,  perliaps,  you 
•will  allow  me  to  say  somewhat  on  this  point.  It 
is  a very  enrions  Vact,  that  a Venetian  colony 
existed  in  the  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  cen- 


art  of  igiWing  the  art  of  their  own  country.  For  sance,— somethiiig_forei_gn  mixed  with  the  native- 
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furies  at  Limoges:  still  more  curious  is  it  that 'justice  Ibau  can  Jfr  Simtt  of  not  hoiug  fully  sensible 
the  church  of  S.  Front,  at  Perigueux — commenced  ' of  the  duty  ^incumbent  on  us  first  of  all  to  studj 
in  the  tenth  centurv,  and  liniahed  circa  A.D.  1017  , our  art  in  Lngland.  , , . -y 

—was  copied  from  St.  Mark’s,  at  Venice,  and  was  in  ! The  truth  is,  that  there  is  no  part  of  Europe 

its  turn  the  prototvne  of  many  other  elmrehes.amr  which  will  not,  more  or  less,  rcp.ay  the  arehitcc- 

the  chnreh  upon  'which  it  may  be  said  that  tlic  tnral  student : hut  in  rcm.auis  ot  Domestic  archi- 
architecture  of  a considerable  portion  of  the  south- : tectnre  of  just  the  kind  that  would  suit  our  pre- 
west of  France  was  founded.  Here,  therefore,  we  | scut  wants,  no  country  aftords  more  examples  than 
have  architecture  of  a dlstinctlv  Italian  extrac-  Haly;  and  it  is  curious  to  notice  how  very  Italian 
tion  held  up  for  onr  admiration;  and  yet  we  arc  in  their  character  many  the  bertjvarap^^^ 
told  to  take  c.are  how  we  venture  to  look  at  all  /.nuT-tn-oQ  nm 


mvseIf,°thou"h  I have  written  upon  the  former,  originality  of  the  French  mind.  There  can  be  no 
I have  iiever°omitted  to  renew  from  time  to  time  , doubt,  however,  that  this  has  done  much  for  the- 
my  declarations  of  allesiancc  to  the  latter;  and  I ' arts,  as  much  as  the  philosophy  of  the  eighteentli 
am  sure  th.at  no  one  “can  be  accused  with  less  century  lias  done  for  the  science  of  ideas.*  A 

■■  ■ fatal  change  was  experienced  for  the  genius  of 

architecture  as  well  as  the  other  arts,  on  the  death 
of  Louis  XIV.  and  on  the  death  of  his  favourite 


at  the  buildings  of  this  country  from  which  it  was 
derived  ! But  this  is  not  ali : Mr.  Parker  has  a 
theory  about  “the  origin  of  the  Early  English 
stvle;”  and,  as  is  often  the  case,  his  theory  leads 
him  a little  astray.  He  describes  the  Hospital  of 
St.  John,  at  Angers,  as  being  “ exactly  in  tlie  same 
style  as  the  architecture  of  Becket’s  Crown,  at 
Canterbury.”  Elsewhere*  he  has  said  that  “ it  is 
more  light  and  elegant,  more  decidedly  Gothic, 
than  the  east  endof  Canterbury  and  I think  the 
latter  is  the  more  accurate  of  the  two  descriptions. 
The  fact  is,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a 
system  of  vaulting  more  unlike  any  example  that 
we  have  in  England  than  the  Angevine  vaulting 
generally,  of  which  this  hospital  at  Angers  is  a 
fair  specimen.  It  is  always  excessively  domical 
in  its  sections,  both  longitudinal  and  transverse, 
and,  having  eight  ribs,  forms,  in  fact,  an  octo- 
parLite  vault.  There  is  nothing  at  all  analagous 
to  it  at  Canterbury,  or  elsewhere  in  England,  to 
the  best  of  my  belief.  The  claim  of  the  hospital 
to  be  tbe  earliest  Gothic  building  in  existence  may 
be  judged  of  from  the  fact  that  the  abaci  of  the 
capitals  are  square  in  plan,  the  windows  round- 
headed,  and  that  a great  number  of  cxamjiles  exist 
of  older  buildings  the  main  arches  of  which  are 
pointed,  and  the  smaller  openings  ronnd-headed 
(the  cathedral  at  Angers  itself,  finished  A.D.  1150, 
being  a case  in  point),  wliile  at  the  same  time 


Domestic  architecture  in  other  countries  are.  In 
most  of  the  best  French  examples,  just  as  in  the 
Earlv  German,  the  Domestic  windows  have  shafts 
in  place  of  the  English  moulded  monial,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  is  just  one  of  those 
points  of  det.ail  in  which  it  would  bealwurd  not  to 
change  from  the  old  English  custom.  So,  too, 
when  we  liave  to  build  in  brick,  I am  sure  no 
artist  who  has  at  all  carefully  studied  and  com- 
pared the  brickwork  of  Germany  and  Italy  would 
doubt  that  the  latter  is  in  all  respects  the  best, 
whilst  it  is  .at  least  equally  Gothic  in  its  character. 
To  me  it  appears  that  an  architect  ought  to  be 
allowed  to  see  this  without  being  charged  with 
being  desirous  to  import  Italian  architecture  into 
England.  We  do  not  trouble  ourselves  as  to  the 
origin  of  anything  that  is  really  good  and  artistic 
if  it  come  from  Venice,  well ; If  from  Lincoln  so 
much  the  Ijcttcr;  but  at  all  events,  and  above  all 
tilings,  it  is  essential  that  we  should  trouble  our 
selves  to  be  artists,  and  notmere  antiquaries.  The 
hold  which  Gothic  art  is  r.apidly  obtaining  in  the 
country  is  the  result  of  the  resolute  endeavour 
which  has  been  made  to  efl'cet  this.  The  new 
museum  at  Oxford  is  not  so  free  from  Italian  in 
rtuence  ns  Mr.  Parker  may  desire,  but  all  of  us 
must  admit  that  it  is  sincrularly  attractive  never- 
theless; and  nnqnostioiuilly  ilr.  Scott  would  bo 
throwing  away  his  host  chance  of  securing  for 
himself  a name  in  the  future  history  of  art  if  he 


minister,  Colbert,  Fontcnclle  was  almost  the  only 
representative  of  the  talents  of  that  galaxy  of 
poets  and  of  orators  who  shone  around  the  luxurious 
court,  and  the  following  reign  could  muster  but  a 
very  freebie  part  of  such  a rich  succession  as  history 
records.  The  painters  Poussin,  Le  Sieur,  Jouvenet, 
Lebrun,  &,c.  liad  no  succe-ssors  worthy  of  them. 
Sculpture  was  dragged  down  in  the  general 
decline.  Girardon,  the  two  Anguiers,  Pnjet, 
Coustou,  died  without  being  replaced,  and  archi- 
tecture showed  the  same  degeneration  of  taste. 
The  exaggerated  size  and  profusion  of  ornaments 
they  gave  to  consoles  supporting  a %'ery  light 
balcony,  pediments  broken  and  twisted,  columns 
niched  and  banded,  lines  curved  where  they  should 
be  straight,  and  other  extravagances  that  archi- 
tects such  as  Bororaiui,  Cortona,  Rainaldi,  Oper- 
ford,  aud  many  others,  were  accustomed  to  employ, 
to  the  detriment  of  all  those  agreeable  and  regular 
forms  which  arc  accounted  for  and  satisfy,  were 
openly  exposed  to  the  eyes,  and  so  shocked  com- 
mon sense,  that  tho  king  more  than  once  sent 
Mansart  to  order  the  destruction  of  the  build- 
ings so  disfigured,  and  to  build  anew.  The  only 
vindication  of  those  erring  architects  was  the 
poor  one  that  they  esteemed  their  caprices  as 
ingenious  inventions,  and  said  that  it  was  a mis- 
take in  the  profession  to  he  constrained  by  rules 
where  one  had  a right  to  make  new.  “ It  is  not,”^ 
says  Blondeljt  “that  arui  invention  are. not 

necessary  in  architecture : we  ought,  on  the  con- 
trary, to  consider  those  two  qualities  as  the  soul  of 
the  productions  of  an  architect;  hut  we  must  be 
at  least  guided  by  the  rules  which  are  given  and 
alicct  the  subject  of  distribution,  of  decoration, 
and  of  construction.” 

Thus,  in  the  last  years  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XH'. 


there  arc  other  eh.irchcs  so  similar  in  strle  to  this  ; allmve.l  himself  to  be  iebarred  from  following  in  the  fine  arts,  which  had  fiourished  with  the  sp  cn- 
building,  e.  the  choir  of  S,  Iferees  in  the  same  | the  s.amc  direction.  dom  t hat  procured  them  the  good  models  and  an 

town,  S Pierre  at  Sanmnr,  the  church  at  Calides,  i I believe  that  we  who  assert  that  there  arc  ; ciibghtened  l>™tftion,  commenced  to  fall  after 
S.  llanriec  at  Chinon,  and  many  others  in  the  ' lessons  to  be  learnt  in  Italy  and  all  parts  ot  , the  death  of  CoUicrt.  boon  the  other  arts  were 

same  district,  that  I hardly  see  hiw  an  inyentio.i  Prance  are  not  one  whit  loss  really  devoted  to  | attacked  with  the  general  contagion  Anew  kind 

can  ho  talked  of  where  all  the  yariona  stages  of  the  our  national  style  than  is  a gentleman  who  would  of  barhnnsm  estabhsh«l  itself  towards  the  end  of 
development  may  so  plainly  bo  seen.  I should  j limit  our  foreign  studies  to  a portion  only— and  this  reign,  and  maintainect  itself  d'miig  that 
have  thought  that  by  t his  time  we  were  all  agreed  that  far  from  tbe  best  portion-of  tlie  latter  | which  followed.  N otwitlistanding  this  decline, 

that  Gothic  arehilMtiirc  was  a thing  of  natural  country.  GnonOE  EmroxD  Stbeet.  j whose  cause  is  found  m the  nature  of  government ; 
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growth,  ami  in  no  sense  an  invention,  as  it  might 
be  said  to  be.  if  this  hospital  ut  .\ngers,  or  any  i 
Other  building,  could  properly  be  adduced  as  the 
“ origin  of  the  Early  English  style.”  I 

31.  Viollet  le  Due,  “ the  liighest  living  antho-  j Colbeut,  one  of  the  most  popular  ministers  of 
rity,”  as  Mr.  Parker  justly  culls  him,  is  slngn-  Louis  \IV.  after  he  had  founded  an  academy  of 
larly  at  variance  with  him  as  to  the  reciprocal  architecture,  and  established  the  celebrated  Oobc- 
hirtuence  of  French  and  English  on  each  other  in  ijn.s  manufactory,  offered  a prize  for  the  best  in- 
tbe  countries  which  iK-longed  to  ns  during  tlie  vention  of  a capital  to  be  called  of  the  French  order. 
Middle  Ages.  Ho  s.ay«,  aud  I can  entirely  confirm  : Among  many  of  the  specimens  which  were  then 
his  statement,  that  though  the  English  rule  in ' sent  in,  those  which  the  nearest  approached  to 
tbe  north  and  west  of  France  ap;h  aretl  to  lx,  | the  Corinthian  disposition  and  proportions  were 
politically  speaking,  thoroughly  well  assured,  yet ; received  with  the  most  approbation.  Some  used 
there  is  not  a sinjle  buHdiiiff  in  the  evu, /fries  ornaments  the  feathers  of  the  ostrich,  instead 
ivhieh  n't  eonqnered  trhii  h recals  tho  andiitecture  ! of  loaves,  arranged  in  the  same  manner  as  those 
of  England : and  1 am  sure  1 may  safely  mv  the  ' of  the  acanthus  and  the  olive.  They  designed 
same  as  regards  ourselve.s,  for  there  is  not  one  ' this  new  attempt  witii  the  ostrich’s  feathers,  and 
building  in  Enghml  winch  aftords  any  evidence  of  j others  with  the  eye  of  the  volute,  ornamented 
imitation  of  any  of  the  distinct  features  of  the  with  iv  cock’s  tail,  with  the  head  of  this  bird,  or  a 
arcbitecture  of  Anjou.  Poitou,  or  At]n!taine.  It  Is  sun  instead  of  a flower;  n capital  equally  Boyal  as 
* •"’Arcliteolo^a,  vol.  xxxvi.  p.  324.  Frencb.  The  best  architects,  both  French  and 


notwithstanding  the  continuation  of  a part  of  the 
vices  of  the  ignorance  and  feudality,  civilization 
and  human  knowledge  made  rapid  progress.  Taste 
might  be  corrupted;  but  the  acquired  sciences 
remained  undisturbed,  and  went  on  towards  their 
perfection;  and  printing  prevented  them  from 
retrograding.  Taste  and  even  talent  depend  npon 
circumstances  and  upon  goverriraeiit,  and  are 
tluetuating  and  liable  to  vicissitudes  like  them : 
genius  and  knowledge  are  free  of  this  dependance.  J 
Fashion  in  a;-c//iYee^«re  is  the  tyiaint  of  taste  : it 
is  certain  that  in  all  times  it  has  been  a great 
obstacle  to  the  perfection  of  this  art,  because  that 


• D'Alembert,  Grimm,  Diderot,  are  enough  to  cite  as 
ex.amptes  of  philosophical  writers.  I-aplace,  Lagrange, 
Cuvier,  three  luminaries  of  the  agc;  Champollion,  Rcma- 
sat,  Ac.  show  what  were  the  times  and  wlmt  were  the 
men,  what  evaits  occurred,  and  what  discovei-ies  were 
made  that  memorable  j-ear  1769,  until  that  oilier  year, 
not  less  so,  1336. 

t “Architecture  Fran^se;  ou,  Rccueildcs Flans,  &c.’’ 
Paris,  1/52.  4 vols.  in  folio. 

I Duiaurc,  “ Hist,  de  Paris.” 
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: novelty  pleases  the  vulgar,  aiul  the  true  principle: 
! are  not  known  but  to  a few  architects,  whilst  the 
} greater  part  give  the  name  of  genius  to  bizarrevies 
] produced  by  an  ill-regulated  imagination.  It  is 
I that  which,  in  the  same  age,  varies  to  infinity  the 
I form  and  the  kind  of  ornaments  which  take  the 

• place  of  architecture  when  they  ought  not  to  he 
I 'Other  than  accessories.  All  forms  are  more  or  less 

• condemnable,  according  as  they  diverge  from  the 
. general  principles  of  good  architecture.* 

Anquctiljt  the  historian  of  Franco,  draws  a 
very  unfavourable  picture  of  the  court  of  Louis  XV. 
1715,  when  the  spleudoui*  of  the  former  monarchy 
was  extinct.  The  manners,  there  little  respected, 
were  degraded  among  the  people : a number  of 
books,  as  contrary  to  the  regal  authority  as  to 
religion,  inundated  France.  There  was  a habit  of 
questioning  and  putting  as  problems,  principles ; 
to  proportion,  so  to  speak,  what  obedience  was 

• owing  to  ancient  laws  j and,  in  short,  to  persuade 

■ each  other  that  the  time  was  come  to  abrogate 
them,  and  create  from  them  new  ones.  Yet 
none  of  the  kings  his  predecessors  has  sm'passed 
Louis  XV.,  called  the  Bien-aime,  for  the  extent 

: and  variety  of  his  knowledge.  The  progress  which 
J F'rance  bad  made  in  experimental  physics,  in 
; astronomy,  geography,  and  chemistry,  and  the 
‘ .greater  part  of  the  liberal  arts,  by  tiie  enlightened 
] protection  tliat  be  accorded  to  them,  and  the  libc- 
: ralities  with  which  he  loaded  those  who  cultivated 

■ them  with  success,  rendered  his  reign  memorable 

for  ever.  The  most  distant  posterity  will  re- 
member the  voyages  undertaken  in  his  time,  at 
the  expense  of  government,  by  Maupertius  to  the 
Arctic  Pole,  and  by  other  naturalists  and  to 

California,  to  the  I’hilippines,  in  Siberia,  ic.  to 
enrich  natural  history,  and  to  improve  navigation. 
Commerce  owes  to  him  also  more  than  our  thanks, 

■ on  account  of  the  groat  roads  and  bridges  that  he 
constructed  in  the  provinces.  His  example  in 
these  respects  has  served  as  a model  to  almost  all 
Europe.;|;  It  was  the  age  of  voyages  and  disco- 
veries. In  1792-95  Vancouver,  an  Englishman, 
undertook  a voyage  principally  with  the  object  of 

: ascertaining  if  there  existed  across  the  continent 
of  America  a passage  for  ships  from  the  North 
Pacific  Ocean  to  the  South  Atlantic  Ocean ; and 
he  made  with  Cook  the  second  and  tliird  voyage 
round  the  world.§ 

The  sixteen  years  of  thellesturationhave  not  been 
without  glory  to  the  country.  The  peace  of  Europe 
and  the  force  of  government  were  maintained 
by  men  of  the  State  whom  the  Restoration  had 
formed.  The  storm  \vhich  had  throwni  down  the 
House  of  Bourbon  (1789-1812),  or,  to  speak  more 
■properly,  the  monarchy  of  Louis  XIV.  had  its 
origin  in  the  school  of  the  eighteenth  century,  in 
those  idea.s  wliicli  had  spread  themselves  among 
all  classes  of  society  since  the  regency.  The  dra- 
matic and  bloody  part  of  the  French  revolution 
was,  to  say  the  truth,  hub  the  realisation  of  the 
systems  of  Baron  d’llolback,  of  llelvetius,  of 
Rousseau,  the  sensuality  of  life,  atheism,  im- 
morality, the  .sovereignty  of  the  people  hi  govern- 
ment.ll  In  France,  for  two  centuries,  poetry  and 
painting,  hand  in  hand,  have  always  travelled 
together,  sometimes  crowned  witli  the  ancient 
laurel,  sometimes  with  the  common  roscj  some- 
times severe  and  lofty,  sometimes  vailgar  and 
ridiculous.  The  same  force  or  the  same  grace 
prevails  among  them  all.  Poussin,  Le  Sieur, 
Champaigiie,  and  Lc  Brim,  make  a very  good  pen- 
dant to  Corneille,  Mollere,  Roileau,  and  Rachic. 
As  to  Fontaine,  he  has  not  a pendant,  but  he  was 
himself  both  painter  and  poet.  In  the  eighteenth 
•century  grandeur  and  simplicity  are  effaced.  Vol- 
taire, whom  Villemain^  calls  “ the  preserver  of 
taste,  the  representative  of  French  poetry,  the 
creator  of  an  original  prose,— three  titles  that  no 
other  man  has  united  in  himself  j” — Voltaire  is 
born  in  the  same  time  as  Watteau:  there  is  the 
same  fire  and  the  same  caprice.  Fontenelle, 
Gentll-Bernard,  LbVbbe  de  Bernes,  Dorat,  and 
Boufliers,  arc  found  against  De  Lancreb,  Lemoine, 
Boucher,  Baudouin,  and  Fragonard.  Towai-ds  the 
end  of  the  age  Greuze  and  Florlan  appeared  in 
the  same  horizon.  Soon  David,  Prudhon,  and 
Gericault  came,  nobly  to  struggle  with  Maie- 
Joseph  Chenier,  Andre  Chenier,  and  Chateau- 
briand. There  are  now  a hundred  poets  living  at 
hazard.  Are  there  not  as  many  painters  living  at 
adventure  ? The  inspiration  of  Heaven  passes 
m the  mind,  in  the  ray  of  the  sun,  in  the  per- 

• Bloiidel,  as  above,  quoting  M.  Boffrand  (1/50). 

t “ Histoire  de  France.” 

t ‘‘  L’Art  de  V'erifler  les  Dates,  Chronologie  des  Rois  de 
France,  Louis  XV.”  Third  edition,  folio.  ParLs,  1/83. 

% ” Biographic  Universelle.” 

il  Capefigue,  “Histoire  de  la  Restauration.” 

, ^Xi'lemain,  suv  les  Avantages  et  les  inconvenients  de 
la  Critique.  Discour.  18U. 


fume  of  roses : painters  and  poets  catch  it  with 
the  same  ardour.* 

There  were  cradled  then  in  France  two  delicate 
children,  who,  in  time,  gave  spirit  and  colour  to 
their  age.  These  were  Voltaire  and  Watteau, 
who  have  become,  the  one  the  poet,  and  the  other 
the  ])ainter,  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The 
school  of  Watteau  only  had  a fugitive  reign — 
that  of  a pretty  woman  who  abuses  her  coqnetterie. 
The  Vanloos,  Lemoine,  and  Boucher  shared  the 
royalty.  Which  of  the  four  was  most  celebrated 
has  given  rise  to  much  di.scussion  and  contradic- 
tion. In  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
French  painting,  like  poetry,  madly  abandoned 
itself  to  all  the  charm  and  all  the  extravagances 
of  fancy,  in  order  to  divert  itself  a little  from  its 
severity : it  was  pretty  and  coquettish  ; it  was,little 
marchioness  disguised  as  a shepherd  for  dancing 
at  the  court.f 

At  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  Versailles  was  only  a little  village,  when 
Louis  XIV.  built  there  a hunting-lodge.  Louis 
XIV.  wished  to  make  it  his  habitual  residence, 
and  ive  know  what  that  became  under  the  magic 
touches  of  Mans^irt  and  Lenotre  j — a palace,  ivliicb 
was  soon  surrounded  with  houses.  Versailles, 
dowered  with  a palace,  became  a city  in  1719.  A 
treaty  of  peace  was  signed  there  in  17S3,  and  the 
kings  inhabited  it  until  the  Revolution. 

The  period  of  sixteen  years,  which  the  Restora- 
tion embraces,  was  not  only  an  epoch  of  literary 
labour  with  brilliant  results,  but  also  a time  of 
intelligence  and  of  activity  for  the  fine  arts  and 
for  science.  Must  we  attribute  the  cause  of  it 
to  the  Bourbons,  pi’otectors  of  everything  which 
illustrated  their  reign  in  memory  of  Louis  XIV.  ? 
or  the  pacific  action  of  those  epochs  of  public 
peace,  where  talents  would  show  themselves  on  a 
large  scale  ? There  is  so  much  of  it  that  you  will 
not  find,  in  the  history  of  France,  a period  of  sixteen 
yeiu's  so  fertile  in  capacities  of  every  kind.  We 
are  too  forgetful  of  the  past  time,  too  ungrateful, 
perhaps,  for  what  it  has  accomplished  : onv  actual 
studies  rarely  permit  us  to  cast  an  attentive  look 
upon  the  intellectual  fecundity  of  tlie  Restoration  : 
the  levity  of  the  habits  of  the  French  nation,  the 
rapidity  of  the  emotions  which  succeed  and  press 
upon  each  other,  prevent  us  from  comparing  the 
facts  to  enlighten  the  j udgments  of  history.  There 
was  there,  however,  a nuiuher  of  artists  of  the 
first  order;  some  of  them  still  living  (1842) ; and 
for  those  who  are  no  more,  why  should  i\-e  not 
recall  their  names  to  the  public  gratitude  in  this 
fatal  necrology,  which  centuries  bear  away. 

Every  epoch  in  the  arts  is  marked  by  a common 
direction  : one  man  appears  who  moves  the  crowd 
and  conducts  it  a slave  behind  his  car  : David 
made  the  academic  school  infatuated  with  the 
arts  of  Greece,  and  caused  to  grow  in  the  repub- 
lican sentiment,  by  their  attractions,  the  absorbing 
study  of  antiquity.  However,  at  the  end  of  the 
Empire,  David  grew  old  : he  was  no  longer  the 
same  : this  soul  of  fire  finished  with  the  Republic. 
David,  fir.st  painter  to  the  emperor,  baron,  or 
count,  made  no  more  paintings.  Gerard  and  Gros, 
his  most  favourite  pupils,  continued  his  school. 
Le  Rrun  and  Van  Meulen  attended  Louis  XIV.  in 
his  conquests.  Gros  and  Gerard  accompanied 
Napoleon  to  i-epi’oduce  his  battles.  All  the 
great  easel-pictures  then  retraced  the  fields  of 
the  slaughtered,  and  the  episodes  of  peace  and  of 
war.  Gerard,  in  preserving  the  principles  of  the 
school,  had  a large  and  expansive  manner  of  seeing 
and  embracing  a subject,  a wonderful  rendering 
of  personages,  the  art  of  grouping  them,  as  in  the 
“ Battle  of  Austerlilz.”  Gros  had  made  more 
profound  studies  from  the  Academy : he  followed 
David  for  the  attitudes,  the  positions,  for  the 
nude:  necessarily  he  poetises  in  the  magnificent 
cupola  of  Ste.  Genevieve,  which  is  his  second  beau- 
tiful manner.  Gii'odet  appears  as  the  painter  of 
the  Restoration  : he  was  for  painting  what 
Chateaubriand  had  been  for  literature ; a solitary 
mind  which  had  toiled  in  the  region.?  of  the 
beautiful  without  adoring  the  power : he  loved 
vague  ideas,  poetical  conceptions : he  thought  that 
the  art  ought  to  abstain  from  material  things, 
and  that  the  gods  should  be  nourished  with 
ambro.sia.  So,  in  the  Galaite,  one  of  the  great 
works  of  Girodet,  and  which  ornaments  the  first 
hall  of  the  Restoration,  the  poetry  is  magnificent : 
it  is  evidently  the  offspring  of  a beautiful  imagi- 
nation. Horace  Veruet  followed  in  the  art  the 
same  route  as  Delavigne  in  poetry : he  made 
painting  the  subject  of  circumstances : rapid  as 
the  event-s  he  worked  to  serve  them.  Delavigne, 
in  his  Messeniennes,  had  exhibited  the  great 
disasters  of  the  French  army.  Horace  Vernet 

* A.  Houssaye,  " LeDix-huitieme  Siecle.” 

+ A.  Houssaye. 


gave  himself  np  to  the  painting  of  wounded  and 
dying  soldiers,  horses  rushing  to  battle,  and  in  all 
kinds  of  forms : he  did  all  for  popularity.  Selec- 
tions of  groups  from  his  pictures  are  familiar 
objects  in  the  I*aris  print-shops.  Delaroche  came 
at  the  second  period  of  the  Restoration,  the  epoch 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  historical  subjects. 
Romances  in  the  old  time  are  written,  which 
much  assist  the  arts,  and  save  the  traditions  of 
the  past.  Paul  Delaroche  selects  dramatic  sub- 
jeots,  and  renders  them  with  great  cx])i‘ession. 
t^ilpture  made  great  progress  under  the  Restora- 
tion : at  every  new  epoch  theie  were  required 
monuments  of  public  magnificence,  trophies  of 
militaiy  prowess,  arches  of  triumph,  and  ceno- 
taphs. The  restoration  continuing  the  works  of 
the  empire,  concerned  in  architecture,  wishing  to 
leave  a souvenir  of  themselves,  erected  some  monu- 
ments : the  Exchange  rose  in  splendour,  the  streets 
of  la  Bai-x  and  Rivoli  were  finished,  with  the 
immense  building,  with  its  large  quadrangles  and 
arcades,  of  the  Winistor  of  Finances : they  con- 
tinued the  Madeleine,  the  Pantheon,  the  palace  of 
Condi,  the  Cliambrc  des  Deputes.  During  this 
ifigilant  administraticai  of  Paris,  they  were  espe- 
cially occupied  in  markets  {halles),  abattoirs, 
places  for  slaughtering  cattle  out  of  the  city, 
fountains,  and  the  lighting  by  gas,  which  gave  to 
the  capital  the  aspect  of  an  advanced  civilization. 
In  the  first  period  of  the  Restoration  many  ancient 
monmnents  were  demolished.  Pnidicr,  Cortot, 
Lemoine,  Lcniaire,  and  Bosio,  were  the  well-known 
sculptors  of  the  Restoration, — Pradier,  whose 
ffraceful  female  figures  enchant  all  eyes,  and  are 
distinguished  among  many  others  which  claim 
admiration.  Cortot  modelled  his  works.  Bosio 
was  for  sculpture  what  Gros  and  Gih’urd  were  for 
painting : his  first  days  were  passed  under  the 
Empire,  and  it  may  he  said  that  his  talent  finished 
with  the  Bourbons.* 

The  Restoration  found  the  theatres  in  a splendid 
state:  the  taste  of  tlie  emperor  for  tragedy  and 
liigh  comedy  had  brought  out  artists;  for,  when 
protection  is  dominant,  talents  develop  them- 
selves. Talma,  the  celebrated  French  tragedian, 
made  his  first  appearance  at  the  Comedie  Fran(,nnse, 
and  obtained  great  success.  It  is  to  him  that 
the  stage  owes  the  reform  of  theatrical  costume,  for 
he  was  the  first  who  was  seen  in  1789  treading 
the  stage  clothed  in  the  Roman  toga  in  all  its 
severity.  From  this  moment  his  theatrical  life 
was  a train  of  uninterrupted  success.  Napoleon, 
who  honoured  the  rare  talent  and  character  in 
him,  admitted  him  to  his  intimacy .f 

The  public  are  advantaged  by  the  sciences  when 
they  are  applied  to  the  arts  or  to  commerce,  to 
groat  agricultural  or  manufacturing  ameliorations, 
and  the  Restoration  did  much  to  extend  industrial 
education. 

The  eighteenth  century  attracts  onr  attention 
and  wins  our  praise  for  many  things ; but  we 
ought  not  to  forget  the  zeal  of  Louis  XIV.  which 
embraced  and  extended  itself  to  all  knowledge; 
that  by  precious  treasures  and  immortal  monu- 
ments, he  onconraged  the  sciences,  which  time 
brought  to  perfection,  and  which  became  great 
with  the  experience  of  after  nations.  In  the  pro- 
gress, also,  of  the  modern  mind  we  ought  to  re- 
cognize that  the  first  movement  was  given  to  it 
by  this  powerful  hand.j;  F.  Li'SH. 

[The  writer’s  admiration  of  the  state  of  art  in 
France,  at  the  period  in  question,  is  less  qualified 
than  our  own  would  be. — Eu.] 


Cost  of  the  Bkidoe  over  the  HAVE^'  of 
YARiiOL'TH. — At  a recent  meeting  of  the  Great 
Yarmouth  Pier  Commissioners,  the  clerk  read  the 
award  of  arbitrators  appointed  w'ith  reference  to 
the  payment  of  Messrs.  Grissell,  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  bridge  over  the  haven  of  Great  Yar- 
mouth, and  other  works.  The  sum  awarded  was 
2,769L  5s.  -Id.  to  be  paid  by  the  commissioners  ou 
or  before  the  1st  of  January.  The  original  con- 
tract for  the  bridge  was  23,734?.  10s.  besides  which 
the  sum  of  1,819?.  11s.  lOd.  w’as  allowed  for  extras 
by  Mr.  Walker,  the  commissioners’  engineer,  and 
these  amounts,  with  the  2,769?.  5s.  4d.  now  allowed 
by  the  arbitrators,  make  a total  of  28,353?.  7s.  2d. 
as  the  actual  cost  of  the  bridge.  Of  this, 
25,584?.  Is.  lOd.  has  already  been  paid.  The 
amount  claimed  by  Messrs.  Grissell  was  32,234?. 
5s.  7d. 


* Capefigue,  “ Hist,  de  ia  Restauration.” 
t Talma  published,  in  1825,  “Reflexions  surl'Artda 
Comedien.”  The  life  of  Lekaiii,  a tragic  actor,  is  also 
interesting.  By  the  iullucnce  of  Voltaire,  he  appeared  on 
the  stage  in  1/50. 

t ViUemain. — Capefigue,  “Hist,  de  la  RestauTiition.” 
For  an  account  of  the  moral  and  political  state  of  Franca 
at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  see  Thiers’s  “ Hisluire 
de  la  Revolution  ” t^th  edit.  Paris,  1834 , vol.  i.  ch.  1,. 
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DESIGN  FOR  A MURAL  DRINKING 
FOUNTAIN. 

Ajotexeb  we  give  a design,  from  a sketch  by  a 
contributor,  for  an  inexpensive  mural  fountain, 
which  has  at  any  rate  the  merit  of  looking  like 
what  it  is.  The  almost  universal  practice  of 
causing  the  water  to  issue  from  the  throat  of  a 
lion  or  a tiger  is  avoided.  The  fixings  of  the  spouts, 
which  might  be  of  bronze,  or  of  iron  so  prepared 
as  to  prevent  corrosion,  are  floriated.  The  bason 
and  niche  might  be  of  stone  or  terra-cotta.  En- 
caustic tiles  may  be  usefully  and  effectively  em- 
ployed in  such  erections,  if  only  as  a floor  beneath 
them. 


FALL  OF  STONE  STAIRCASE  AT  THE 
POLYTECHNIC  INSTITUTION. 

Laid  on  Monday  evening  last,  at  this  Institu- 
tion, a very  deplorable  event  occurred,  resulting 
in  the  death  of  one  person,  and  serious  injuries  to 
six  others,  of  whom  three  can  hardly  be  expected 
to  survive,  besides  more  or  less  wounding  some 
twenty  other  persons.  It  appears  that  after  about 
800  of  the  audience  had  left  the  building,  the  stair- 
case (on  the  left-hand  going  in),  well  known  to  most 
of  ourreaders,  was  being  descended  by  the  remainder 
of  the  thirty  or  forty  lingerers,  who  always  wait 
to  see  the  complete  exhibition,  when  those  upon  ] 
the  middle  flight  were  hurled  to  the  bottom  of  the  [ 
well  of  the  staircase  by  the  fall  of  that  flight  of  I 
steps  on  to  the  one  below  it,  carrying  the  under  one  ' 
also  into  the  basement.  The  immediate  assistance 
of  police  force  and  the  officials  of  the  Institution 
saved  the  surviving  sufferers,  almost  all  females, 
from  the  immediate  perils  of  their  position. 

Pending  the  coroner’s  investigation,  we  shall 
abstain  from  any  comments  upon  this  additional 
disaster  in  the  midst  of  the  festivity  of  the  new 
year,  in  order  that  no  injustice  may  be  done  by 
casting  blame  in  wTong  quarters. 

The  steps  are  of  Portland  stone,  feather-edged, 
and  were  put  up  twenty  years  ago,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  James  Thomson,  the  architect  of 
the  building.  Not  long  ago  the  treads  having 
become  worn,  open  iron-work,  the  interstices 
filled  in  with  cement,  was  let  in  on  the  face  of 
them,  and  it  has  been  urged  by  some  that  cutting 


into  the  steps  for  this  purpose  has  led  to  the 
calamity.  The  iron  facing  on  each  step  weighs 
about  1 cwt.  Each  step  probably  weighs  2^  cwt. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  stated  tliat  the  fall  com- 
menced at  the  upper  landing,  and  that  it  has 
been  found  that  the  joggle^here  was  not  soundly 
made. 

The  appearance  presented  by  the  staircase  is 
most  extraordinary ; every  step  being  broken 
sharply  off  about  4 inches  from  the  wall.  The 
accident  will  not  fail  to  inspire  the  gravest  con- 
siderations. 


A jury,  under  Mr.  Wakley,  coroner,  met  on 
Thursday  morning  last,  and,  after  viewing  the 
body,  adjourned  for  a week,  to  enable  two  archi- 
tects, unconnected  with  the  establishment,  to 
examine  and  report  on  the  cause  of  the  accident. 


NEW  TOWN-HALL  AT  ALSTON. 

I The  new  Town-hall  at  Alston  has  been  inau- 
! gurated.  It  is  Medimval  in  style,  and  with  its 
; clock  tower,  gables,  and  pinnacles,  is  a conspicuous 
t object  from  many  points  of  view.  The  tower  is 
i the  principal  entrance  to  the  building.  Its  door- 
[ way  is  enriched  with  two  carved  lions,  and  its 
spaiidrils  with  carved  foliage  and  shields,  which, 
with  the  other  carvings,  are  by  Messrs.  Patterson 
and  Barstall,  of  Newcastle.  Within  is  a porch 
10  feet  square,  and  beyond  is  a corridor  of  the 
same  width,  which  givesaccess  to  news-room,  board- 
room,  and  waiting-room,  and,  by  moans  of  a stair- 
case, to  the  floor  above.  On  this  floor  is  a large 
landing,  ante-room,  and  the  public  room  or  lecture 
hall.  The  latter  measures  internally  5-1  feet  long, 
25  feet  wide,  and  30  feet  high.  The  roof  is  of. 
ornamental  construction,  and  displays  to  view  the  i 
whole  of  its  timbers,  which  are  stained  and  var-  j 
nished.  It  Is  lighted  by  five  windows:  those  at  | 
the  ends  are  of  four  lights  each,  and  the  whole 
have  tracery  heads  and  deeply  mouldcil  arches, 
with  hood  mouldings  and  carved  corbel  heads.  1 
The  gable  next  the  street  has  its  window  flanked 
bv  two  niches  with  carved  corbels  and  crocketed 
canopies.  Besides  the  above,  accommodation  is  , 
provided  to  the  right  of  the  corridor  for  the  pur- 
pose of  a savings  bank  and  a residence  for  its  agent. ' 


The  whole  of  the  building  is  provided  with  the 
means  of  lighting  by  gas,  the  fittings  for  which 
were  supplied  by  Messrs.  Hart  and  Son,  of  London. 
The  various  works  have  been  executed  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Marsh,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  A.  B. 
Higham,  of  Newcastle.  Mr.  McAdam,  of  Alston, 
acted  as  clerk  of  the  works.  The  cost  has  been 
2,109^.  13s.  3d. 


PROPOSED  GOVERNMENT  OFFICES. 

The  views  of  the  Government  in  respect  of  new 
public  offices  have  undergone  a change.  Without 
professing  to  be  quite  e.xact  in  a matter  which 
seems  not  yet  to  have  reached  the  stage  of  exact- 
ness, we  believe  the  present  intention  is  that  a 
building  shall  be  erected  in  Downing-street,  for 
the  purposes  of  tiie  Colonial  Office  and  the  East- 
India  Board ; and  that  Mr.  Scott  and  Mr.  Digby 
Wyatt  (the  latter  holding  the  appointment  of 
architect  to  the  East-India  Company),  will  be 
associated  as  architects. 


SCENERY  AND  MUSIC. 

A VERY  large  amount  of  new  scenery,  both 
pictorial  and  mechanical,  has  been  prepared  for 
the  Londoners  this  Christmas, — quite  euormous, 
indeed,  viewed  together,  and  hut  for  the  great 
pressure  on  our  space  this  week  we  should  allude 
to  it  more  specially,  following  the  course  we  have 
pursued  for  years,  and  which  course,  commenced 
at  a time  when  theatrical  painters  were  seldomer 
named  than  now,  has  admittedly  had  a good  effect 
upon  the  profession. 

At  the  English  Opera  Hoitse,  Covent  Garden, 
the  effect  of  which  is  certainly  improved  by  the 
alteration  of  the  private  boxes  on  the  pit  and 
grand  tier  into  open  circles,  Mr.  Balfe’s  new 
opera,  “ Satanella,”  is  drawing  full  houses,  very 
deservedly.  Well  mounted  and  well  sung,  it  is 
seen  to  be  a fine  work  as  a whole,  and  includes 
several  compositions  which  the  “ organs  ” of 
Europe  will  not  willingly  let  die.  Miss  Pyne  and 
Mr.  Harrison,  who  fill  the  chief  parts,  will  find 
six  performances  a week  too  much  for  the  voice. 

At  the  Sagmarket,  Mr.  Callcott  has  been  suc- 
cessful in  producing  the  required  two  fairy  scenes 
for  Mr.  Buckstone’s  very  good  pantomime, 
“Undine.”  At  the  Princess’s,  Mr.  Grieve  has 
provided  as  usual  some  effective  pictures.  At  the 
Lyceum  (“The  Siege  of  Troy  ”),  Mr.  Fenton  ha& 
made  an  original  use  of  the  Greek  Honeysuckle  in^ 
liis  elaborate  transformation  scene,  hut  elsewhere- 
has  missed  availiug  himself  of  the  architectural 
characteristics  of  the  period.  One  Martin-like 
picture  is  elegant.  The  burlesque  is  itself  a very 
good  one. 

Of  Mr.  Beverley’s  achievements  at  Drury-laney 
we  may  find  some  other  opportunity  to  speak. 


THE  “ BUILDER’S  ” LAW  NOTES. 

Bankruptcy. — Two  separate  petitions  for  adju- 
dication of  bankruptcy  were  presented  against  two 
members  of  a firm,  and  subsequently  a joint  peti- 
tion was  presented  against  the  firm  under  which 
assignees  were  chosen  They  applied  for  an  order 
to  annex  the  earlier  separate  petitions  to  the  later 
joint  one,  but  though  the  district  commissioner 
made  the  order,  it  w’as  held  by  the  Court  of 
Appeal  in  Chancery  that  he  bad  no  power  to  make- 
it,  and  the  order  was  accordingly  discharged. — Be 
Poicell  and  Another. 

Auction. — Two  persons  desirous  of  purchasing 
property  at  an  auction  agreed  not  to  bid  against 
each  other,  but  that  one  should  bid  for  and  pur- 
chase the  property  if  it  should  be  sold  under  a 
fixed  sum,  and  that  if  purchased  they  should  divide 
the  lot.  An  eftbrt  was  made  to  set  aside  this 
agreement  as  inequitable,  but  it  was  held  to  be  not 
so,  for  that  the  vendors  might  have  fixed  a reserved 
price,  which  would  have  made  it  immaterial  what 
agreement  was  entered  into  between  the  parties. — 
Be  Car  etc. 

Brickburning. — Bundng  bricks  on  a man’s  ow-n 
ground,  so  as  to  he  offensive  to  a neighbour,  is  a 
nuisance,  and  can  be  restrained  by  injunction. — 
Walter  V.  Selfe. 


PRINCIPAL  ENTRANCE  OF  THE  LEEDS 
TOWN-HALL. 

We  have  illustrated,  on  the  opposite  page,  the 
principal  doorway  of  Mr.  Brodrick’s  building  at 
Leeds,  inaugurated  by  Her  Majesty,  as  our  readers 
will  remember,  in  September  last.  The  doors  are 
of  oak,  covered  on  the  outside  with  sheet-iron, 
and  have  cast-iron  ornaments  fastened  to  the  sheet- 
iron.  The  large  centre  panels  of  the  three  doors, 
are  open,  with  glass  behind. 
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THE  COSVEXT  AND  P.1I.ACE  OF 
MAFEA. 

AifONG  the  magnificent  relics  of  ancient  gran- 
deur to  be  met  with  in  the  Peninsula,  the  Con- 
vent and  Palace  of  Mafva  is  worthy  of  attention, 
as  well  for  its  vastuess  as  for  the  profusion  of 
ornament  upon  which  no  expense  was  spared. 
The  little  town  of  Mafra  is  situated  in  the  Sena 
de  Cmtra  (Estramadura),  at  a good  height  in  the 
mountains,  contains  2,000  inhabitants,  and  its  tree- 
less deserted  appearance  is  dismal  to  the  eye. 
Yet  Mafra  seems  to  have  been  an  important  place, 
as  it  was  carefully  fortified,  and  its  ancient  walls 
now  exist. 

On  entering  the  enceinte,  an  immense  construc- 
tion is  presented  to  view,  before  which  the  town 
seems  to  kneel  as  a slave  before  its  master.  This 
is  the  celebrated  real  Convento  e Palacio  de 
Mafra,  the  greatest  and  most  magnificent  monas- 
tery in  all  the  Peninsula,  except  the  Escurial. 
Foimded  by  John  V.  in  the  beginning  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  it  cost,  in  building,  twenty  mil- 
lions of  crusades,  or  forty-five  millions  francs. 

On  the  side  facing  the  town  there  stands  a 
basilica,  surmounted  by  a dome  and  two  lofty 
towers : on  each  side  of  the  church  extend  two 
immense  palaces,  terminating  in  pavilions:  finally 
the  lower  wings  stretch  in  parallel  lines  from  one 
to  the  other  of  the  palaces,  forming  numerous 
courts  between  them.  Jean  V.  was  accustomed 
to  reside  a part  of  the  year  in  these  cloisters,  in 
the  company  of  the  religious  men  known  under 
the  name  of  frades  arabidos.  The  palace  of 
Mafra  was  built  from  plans  of  the  architect, 
Ludovici  (a  German),  and  under  the  direction  ot 
his  son,  and  a Jlilauese  architect.  Italian.  Preiicb, 
Dutch,  and  other  artists  decorated  it  with  pictures, 
statues,  and  sculptures,  in  gold,  bronze,  and  other 
precious  materials.  The  palace  is  partieulaily 
rich  in  statuary.  The  portico  of  the  church  and 
the  lateral  chapels  contain  fifty-eight  pieces,  re 
presenting  the  Apostle,  and  different  saints  of 
colossal  proportions.  All  these  statues  are  in 
Carrara  marble,  many  being  chefs-d''(£tn're.  The 
altars  were  originally  adorned 


BEDLIXGTOX  AXD  MORPETH. 

Mr.  Woodmax,  clerk  to  the  Morpeth  Board  of 
Health,  having  tendered  his  resignation,  it  was 
accepted  with  a vote  of  thanks  for  his  services. 
In  reply  to  this  Mr.  "Woodman  addressed  a letter 
to  the  Board,  wherein  he  gives  some  parting  advice. 
He  says: — 

In  Morpeth  the  means  of  promoting  the  public 
health  have  been  obtained,  but  main  sewers  anil 
water-supplies  are  but  means  to  an  end  and  much 
remains  to  be  done  by  your  Board  to  give  to  these 
works  their  full  value  to  the  people.  Cholera  has 
happily  been  averted,  and  in  1856  and  1857  there 
were  but  three  deaths  from  fever — two  of  these 
being  remitteut  fever  of  children  under  five  years. 
What  would  the  people  of  Newcastle  and  many 
other  towns  not  give  could  they  say  the  same  ? 

But  in  BedlLngtou  all  those  causes  which  produce 
disease  not  only  exist,  but  no  adequate  ellbrt  is 
made  to  remove  them.  It  has  been  shown  by  the 
reports  of  the  Registrar-General  that  the  average 
of  deaths  in  England  and  Wales  is  22  in  1,000,  and 
that  in  ordinarily  he;\lthy  parts  of  the  kingdom  it 
varies  from  15  to  17.  Thepopulationof  the  entire 
jjarisb  of  Bodlington,  according  to  the  last  census, 
was  5,101.  The  following  were  the  deaths  in  the 
last  three  years,  viz. : — 

1856  118 23T3  in  1,000 

1857  136 25-66 

1858  adding  2-lOths  to  the  deaths  in  the  first 

ten  months,  ISl  35‘-13  in  1,000 

From  this  it  appears  that  at  Bedlington  the 
death-rate  is  steadily  increasing  year  by  year,  that 
the  poison  from  filth  and  cesspools  and  the  want  of 
water  are  increasing  and  producing  their  certain 
results.  Few  places  occupy  a situation  more 
adapted  by  nature  to  he  healthy  than  Bedlington. 
Placed  upon  the  summit  of  a rising  ground,  having 
a rapid  fall  on  all  sides,  it  is  of  easy  drainage.  M’ith 
an  ample  stream  of  pure  water  flowing  past  one 
end,  there  is  no  reason  why  its  nnmerous  in- 
habitants should  be  without  sufficient  water  for 
the  ordinary  necessities  and  decencies  of  life. 

Take  17  as  the  number  of  inevitable  deaths 
every  1,000:  it  follows  that  in  Bedlington,  in  the 


process  of  cotton  spimiing,  are  about  to  be  erected 
at  Great  Lever,  near  Bolton,  by  Mr.  Alderman 
Harwood. 

Dumfries. — A market-hall  has  been  erected  In 
Dumfries  by  a private  firm,  Messrs.  Sloan,  Brothers. 
This  hall,  which  has  been  opened,  is  situated  in 
Irish-street,  from  which  there  are  two  entrances. 
It  is  nearly  equi-distant  from  the  present  site  of 
the  Com  Slarket  and  the  WTiite  Sands,  where 
extensive  cattle  markets  are  held.  The  hall,  ac- 
cording to  the  local  Courier,  is  90  feet  in  length 
by  -10  in  breadth.  The  walls  are  12  feet  high, 
and  are  panelled  to  the  height  of  5 feet.  Thereof 
is  supported  by  wooden  girders,  the  centre  of  the 
roof  being  composed  of  rough  plate  glass,  by  which 
the  room  is  lighted.  Provision  has  been  made 
for  artificial  light. 

Dundee,— K block  of  houses  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  working  classes  is  about  to  be 
erected  at  Clepington,  Dundee.  The  block  will 
be  in  flats,  and  accommodate  about  fifty  families, 
each  having  a room  for  occupation  during  the 
day,  a bed-room,  and  closet.  T'hey  are  to  have 
at  the  back  a large  washhouse  fitted  up  with  tubs, 
and  a blcaching-grccn. 


vith  paintings, 

which  were  afterwards  replaced  bv  bas-reliefs,  m tu  o-i 

, ,,  4.  j 1 ij  I 4-  i.  year  lSo6,  there  were  32  deaths,  winch,  to  a certain 

white  marble,  executed  bv  Portuguese  artists,  1 1 • lu--  -n  .i 

’ f;..,  i,..,  extent,  were  preventable ; m 18o/,  oOj  and  in  the 


under  the  direction  of  Romain  Fusti.  Throughout 
the  palace,  the  pilasters  of  the  doors,  and  the  steps 
of  the  stairs,  are  in  black  marble.  Skilfully  worked 
railings  and  vases  are  met  with  at  every  step. 
The  king's  apartments  number  more  than  200 
rooms,  as  do  also  the  cells  of  the  brethren.  The 
libraiy  contains  50,000  volumes,  arr.'-iiiged  in  two 
spacious  halls.  The  cloisters  and  ]-ialace  united 
comprise  860  rooms,  with  about  6,000  window  s. 

The  terraces  on  the  roof  of  this  vast  edifice  are 
all  paved  witii  wliite  marble.  From  this  elevated 
spot  the  eye  can  discover  in  the  distance  points  of 
view,  enchanting  enough  to  make  one  forget  for 
a while  the  poverty  of  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood. These  promenades,  for  such  they  are, 
agreeable,  varied,  with  round  seats,  lounges, 
bowers,  Ac.  were  enriched  at  great  expense,  with 
plants  from  the  Botanical  Gardens  of  Belem, 
when  the  cloisters  were  in  an  inhabited  and 
flourishing  condition.  The  cupola  forms  the  centre 
of  the  walks,  of  which  the  e.xtent  is  so  great,  that 
a person  ciiu  lose  himself  as  eaaly  as  in  a laby- 
rinth. From  the  snow-white  sonorous  floor,  at 
equal  distances  from  the  centre  of  the  building, 
rise  two  steeples,  in  black  marble,  containiin 


3 previ 

present  year,  if  the  mortality  of  the  remaining 
portion  equals  that  of  the  last  ten  months,  there 
will  be  95;  in  all  177  deaths  from  causes  which 
ight  have  been  removed. 

The  inhabitants  of  Bedlington  were  warned  by 
Mr.  Rawlinson  in  1819:  they  were  afterwards 
advised  by  the  late  Dr.  Gavin.  Both  wore  unat- 
tended to.  Cholera  has  twice  vbited  their  towm, 
on  both  occasions  making  its  first  appeanmee  in 
the  same  house.  Yet  this  rem:irk:ible  iust-ance  of 
cause  and  effect  has  produced  neither  conviction 
nor  action,  and  the  wretched  house  is  now  as  well 
prepared  again  to  receive  its  deadly  guest  as  in 
1819." 


PROVINCIAL  NEWS. 

Dorchester. — The  water  works  and  drainage  of 
Doi'chestor  will  probably  soon  be  brought  into 
operation.  The  steam-engines  are  erected,  and 
have  worked.  The  water  increases,  and  no  doubt 
is  entertained  of  a full  supply.  Tlie  engines  were 
made  by  Messrs.  Winter  and  Hussey,  engineers. 
They  throw  about  1-1,000  gallons  per  hour  a rise 
The  well  is  90  feet  to  the  water,  31 


of  150  feet. 

chimes,  after  the  Dutch  fashion,  which  sound  feet  of  water,  and  there  are  headings  in  four 
every  quarter  of  aii  hour.  The  hours  are  struck  j directious  of  75  feet  each. 


on  an  immense  hell  in  the  dome. 


ELY  LOCAL  BOARD  OF  HEALTH  AND 
THEIR  SURVEYOR. 

A BATEPATER  has  forwarded  to  us  a copy  of  a 
letter  addressed  to  this  Board  by  their  surveyor, 


Higher  Hurst. — The  new  schools  for  Higher 
Hurst,  near  .Vshton-under-Lyne,  have  been  opened. 
They  have  been  erected  at  the  cost  of  Mr.  John 
Whittaker,  cotton  manufacturer,  and  will  cost  be- 
tween 3,000?.  and  1,000?.  On  Sundays  the  building 
will  be  used  as  a place  of  worship  for  the  denomina- 


PREMIUM  FOR  DESIGN. 

AiioxGST  the  prizes  offered  by  the  Society  of 
Arts,  and  of  which  a list  has  been  published  aud 
’tnay  be  obtained,  is  a Silver  Medallion,  in  con- 
formity with  the  will  of  the  late  John  Stock, — 

For  a design  for  an  Institute,  comprising  a hall 
for  lectures  and  music,  two  or  three  class-rooms,  a 
reading-room,  and  a library,  which  must  be  in  one 
or  in  communication  offices,  and  apartments  for 
the  librarian.  The  principal  rooms  should  be  so 
arranged  that  they  may  be  easily  used  together 
for  the  purposes  of  exhibition.  The  plan  must  be 
suited  for  an  institution  liaving  two  hundred 
members,  and  be  capable  of  extension  so  as  to 
meet  the  wants  of  institutions  Imving  1,000  mem- 
bers. Provision  must  be  made  for  lighting  and 
ventilating  the  whole  of  the  building.  The  design 
must  be  exhibited  in  the  following  di-awings, 
which  must  bo  to  a scale  of  one-eighth  of  an  inch 
to  a foot : — 

1.  A general  block  plan. 

2.  A plan  of  each  floor. 

3.  At  least  two  elevations. 

•i.  Sections  showing  the  construction  of  all  parts 
of  the  building. 

5.  An  estimate  of  the  cost. 

N.B.  All  the  dimensions  must  be  figured  on  the 
drawings, 

PVYMENT  OF  FEES  T'NDER  METRO- 
POLITAN BUILDING  ACT, 

TI«nrfswor/A  Police  Cour/. -Mr.  W.  Moore,  of  Putney 
was  summoned  before  Mr.  Ingham,  by  Inspector  Dodd 
on  behalf  of  Captain  Labalmoudiere,  for  negtecting  to  pay 
the  sum  cf  -aos.  being  the  surveyor’s  fee  for  the  survey  of 
dilapidated  premises  in  his  occupancy. 

The  defendant  said  lie  was  only  a yearly  tenant.  A 
claim  was  seut  in  for  two  fees,  30s.  fora  wall,  and  aos.  for 
the  building.  One  fee  had  been  paid  by  the  owner,  and 
he  thought  he  ought  to  have  paid  both.  He  went  to  the 
police-stttion  at  Bcotlaiid-yard  four  times,  and  he  was  told 
he  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  fee,  as  he  was  ouly  a yearly 
tenant. 

Mr.  Ingham  said  the  defendant  had  been  led  into  error 
by  persons  who  had  probably  never  read  the  Act  of  Par- 
liament. It  appeared  that  the  occupier  whose  rent  did 
not  exceed  the  amount  ofthe  expenses  claimed  was  liable 
for  the  payment  of  the  fees. 

The  defendant  wished  to  know  how  he  was  to  recover 
the  fees? 

Mr.  Ingham  said  that  was  a question  between  rum  and 
the  landlord.  He  thought  the  words  of  tl>e  Act  pretty 
clear.  It  stated,  “in  the  first  instance and,  therefore, 
when  the  defendant  paid  his  rent  he  could  deduct  it. 

The  defendant  then  paid  the  20s.  fee,  aud  also  2s.  the 
cost  of  the  summons. 


wloieii.  he  refuses  to  eraptv  ’eertain  manire^  tiontowluchjlr. WMttalterbelongs-theJIethodist 
tanks,  and  Inquires  if  tlie  Board  “ ennot force  tho  Connesjon  One  feature  connected  with  tbe 

- schools  IS,  that  young  women  will  be  taught 


The  sur- 


honsehold  afi'airs,  including  cooking,  for  \i'hich 


THE  BUILDERS  OF  BIRMINGHAM. 

Tue  Birmingham  town  council,  being  about  to 
erect  baths  in  Woodeodi-strect,  advertised  for 
tenders,  but  received  only  two,  one  of  which  was 
afterwards  withtlrawn,  and  the  following  letter  : — 


surveyor  to  comply  with  their  orders.” 

vevor  says, — , ^ , 

“ AS  an  officer  of  the  Board,  I consider  that  I am  in  1 hirangemen  s . • , t i-., 

duty  bound  to  do  all  that  is  in  my  power  to  serve  the  Hoibeck. — ihe  Aew  Alechauics  Institute  at 
Board,  consistently  with  my  duty  to  myself  and  the  Holbeck  has  been  inaugurated.  The  new  build- 
publici  and  as  I consider  it  sroolil  be  yery  improper  to  ; ; Sweet-street,  and  the  foundation-stone 

commit  an  illegal  act  (and  to  empty  the  tanks  m the  open  ® 0.4.1  i it..  nsi  t .. 

air  would  be  a public  nuisance,  and  therefore  an  illegal  was  laid  On  tue  2 Ith  01  Al  arch  last.  J he  lecture- 
act  , I must  decidedly  decline  to  do  it."  hall  is  69  feet  3 inches  by  31  feet  G inches,  the 

At  the  end  of  his  letter  he  advises  the  Board  height  being  21  feet,  and  in  connection  with  it 
*‘to  erect  some  sort  of  building  over  the  works  are  several  other  rooms,  for  classes  and  the  various 
previous  to  emptying  the  tanks.  A wood  shed,  requirements  of  a mechanics’  institute.  The 
such  as  was  recommended  before,  l-to  feet  long, , designs  were  prepared  by  Mr.  E.  Milnes,  of  Brad- 
by  40  feet  wide,  by  20  feet  high,  will  cost  about  ford,  and  the  work  has  been  executed  by  Mr. 

300?.”  j Woolley,  builder,  and  by  Messrs.  Midgley  and 

Instead  of  answering  our  correspondent’s  in- ! Ogden,  joiners,  Bradford.  The  total  cost  will  be 
quiry,  we  prefer  to  say  that  we  incline  to  think  about  1,800?.  nearly  the  whole  of  which  has  already 

the  surveyor  quite  right.  The  Board  would  incur  1 been  subscribed.  mauevu  lu  uc........  ....  —4 

great  responsibility  if  they  acted  in  opposition  to  Bolton. — A new  cotton-mill,  calculated  to  hold  ; the's'uhjcct  is  fairly  brought  before  the  council.— We  are, 
their  officer’s  report  on  the  subject.  } 40,000  spindles,  and  a shed  for  the  preparatorj- j Gentlemen,  your  obedient  servants,  John CresaweU,  John 


Proposed  New  Baths,  Woodcock-street.— GMitlemen : 
the  undersigned  builders  of  Birmingham,  having 
received  your  circular  in  which  you  extend  the  time  for 
receiving  the  tenders  for  the  abo?e  work  from  the  2nd  to 
the  16th  instant,  beg  most  respectfully  to  offer  you  an 
explanation  why  we  still  adhere  to  our  former  resolution 
of  withholding  them,  and  trust  that  the  same  will  b« 
received  by  you  and  laid  before  the  council.  We  are 
informed  that  the  Public  Works  Committee  have  privately 
entered  into  arrangements  for  large  works  about  to  be 
done  in  erecting  deodorizing  tanks  at  Saltley,  mid  have 
themselves  bought  materials  for  that  purpose.  Weeannot 
but  think  that  such  works  should  be  submitted  for  com- 
petition  to  the  builders  of  the  borough,  who  are  very  large 
contributors  to  the  local  rates.  For  these  reasems,  and 
conceiving  we  have  not  been  well  treated,  and  that  the 
mode  adopted  by  the  Public  Works  Coffimittcc  is  not  cal- 
culated to  advance  the  interests  of  the  ratepayers,  we  are 
induced  to  decline  tendering  for  any  more  works  until 


THE  BUILDER. 
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Webb  and  Sons,  William  Georpe,  Chambers  and  Hilton, 
William  Matthews,  Cornish,  Brothers;  James  Wilson, 
Branson  and  Gwytlier,  John  Hardwick  and  Son,  Thomas 
Pa-sliby,  Thomas  Mills,  Jacob  Nowell,  W.  and  B.  R.  Smitli, 
cjiarlcs  Jones,  James  Mountford.” 

Tbc  council  deny  the  right  of  the  builders  to 
dictate,  say  they  did  get  tenders  for  the  tanks, 
both  for  excavating  and  for  the  bricks,  and  have 
determined  to  advertise  again. 


THE  BLACK  BEETLE  NLISAKCE. 

Sir, — In  a work  devoted,  inter  alia,  to  the 
comfort  of  dwellings  (as  the  Svilder  has  shown 
itself  to  be),  a few  remarks  on  a successful  ex- 
termination of  those  pests  to  domestic  comfort — 
black  beetles — can  scarcely  be  out  of  place.  1 
may  premise  that  my  house  (in  London)  is  some 
hundred  and  fifty  years  old,  but  in  a state  of  per- 
fect repair  and  cleanliness;  also  that  these  insects 
appear,  like  crickets,  to  prefer  warm  and  dry 
places ; indeed,  I do  not  recollect  having  ever  seen 
them  elsewhere.  Now,  my  kitchen  formerly 
swarmed  with  them.  Stragglers  wei-e  very 
numerous  in  the  daytime;  but  at  candle-light, 
and  especially  when  (on  the  servants  retiring  to 
bed)  darkness  and  sti]lnes,s  prevailed,  they  might, 
on  going  down,  before  they  bad  time  to  retire  to 
their  hiding-places,  be  counted  by  hundreds  and 
thousands.  The  floor  and  dressers  were  covered 
with  them,  inclnding  some  of  the  largest  and 
finest  breed — for  “ there  were  giants  in  those 
days  -and  hy  getting  on  the  servants’  dresses, 
ami  on  cloths,  &c.  they  were  occasionally  carried 
over  the  house,  and  the  nuisance  became  so  in- 
tolerable, it  was  determined  to  try  to  get  rid  of 
them ; so  a reguber  lattue  was  planned.  The  first 
thing  was  to  discover  their  chief  places  of  resort : 
these  were  foutid  to  be  cliiefly  about  the  fireplace 
and  the  flues  of  the  hotplate  and  coppers,  only 
occasionally  used,  and  cracks  and  small  holes  round 
.and  adjoining  the  chimney.  The  smaller  of  these 
entrances  were  well  stopped  with  strong  red  lead 
glazier’s  putty ; the  others,  where  practicable,  with 
pounded  glass  mixed  with  cement,  and  the  copper 
and  boiler  being  full  of  water,  all  the  furnaces  to 
these  and  to  the  hotplate,  Ac.  were  lighted, 
so  as  to  burn  them  out  of  their  nests,  and  this 
so  that  the  insects  could  not  escape  out  of  a flue 
which  was  lighted  into  one  that  w.os  not,  which 
drove  thorn  into  daylight ; and  as  fast  as  they 
appeared  they  were  well  jdied  by  having  boiling 
water  poured  over  them,  and  being  then  thrown 
into  a pail  of  the  same;  for  like  other  insects, there 
is  such  tenacity  of  life  within,  that  it  is  only  hy 
continued  force  (where  not  absolutely  crushed) 
tliat  vitality  can  be  destroyed.  This  took  place 
some  ten  or  more  years  ago;  and  whether,  accord- 
ing to  an  old  saying,  peculiarly  applicable  to  this 
case,  “the  insects  foxind  the  place  too  hot  to  hold 
them;”  whether  the  colony  was  destroyed,  and 
none  other  have  found  their  way  here  since ; or 
from  what  other  cause,  I know  not ; but,  from  that 
day  to  tho  present,  I have  not  seen  or  beard  of 
one  single  insect.  Tiie  last  few  nights  I have 
carefully  seareliod,  after  the  kitchen  has  been 
quitted  for  the  night,  to  make  quite  sure  before 
penning  this  communication;  and,  on  a careful, 
examination  (the  same  as  previously),  I have  not 
been  able  to  find  one.  The  hint  may  bo  useful 
others.  An  Old  Subscriber. 


PRESERVATION  OP  STORE  IN 
BUILDINGS. 

Sir, — I have  to  request  of  you  the  favour  to 
allow  mo  the  use  of  a small  portion  of  your  columns, 
to  offer  a few  remarks,  in  reply  to  the  observations 
of  Professor  Ansted,  in  No.  829  of  your  journal, 
upon  the  above-mentioned  subject. 

I must  preface  my  observations  with  a positive 
denial  of  the  truth  of  Professor  Aii.sted’s  asser- 
tions, with  regard  to  tlie  materials  which  I employ  [ 
for  the  preservation  of  the  stone  in  tho  New  ' 
Palace  at  Westminster ; and  I feel  that  1 have 
reason  to  complain  that,  in  the  position  which  he 
justly  occupies  in  the  scientific  world,  he  should 
have  published  such  assertions,  without  having 
taken  the  proper  moans  to  satisfy  himself  of  their 
accuracy.  If,  however.  Professor  Ansted  will 
favour  me  witli  a visit  here,  I .shall,  I doubt  not, 
be  able  to  convince  him,  by  demonstration,  that 
he  has  been  entirely  misled  in  respect  of  the 
materials  employed  in  my  composition. 

In  the  meantime,  I think  it  right  to  declare 
that  the  composition  which  I employ  for  the  pre- 
servation of  the  stonework  of  the  edifice  in  ques- 
tion does  not  contain  any  animal  or  vegetable  in- 
gredient whatever ; but  that  it  is  altogether  a 
mineral  compound ; that  it  is  applied  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  stonework  by  labourers  only,  with  a 
brush,  and  that  the  stone  is  thereby  impregnated 


with  it  to  considerable  depth;  that  it  eflectnally 
closes  the  pores  of  the  stone  with  a material 
which,  in  a day  or  two,  becomes  excessively  hard, 
and  renders  the  stone  proof  against  all  atmospheric 
influences  whatever;  and  that  it  will  prevent  all 
future  decomposition  of  the  stone,  and,  to  a con- 
siderable extent,  any  discolouration  of  its  surface. 

N.  C.  Szerel-met. 


STREET  LAMP  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

I SEE  by  the  last  number  of  your  publication 
that  propositions  are  being  made  to  the  autliorities 
of  some  of  the  metropolitan  parishes  to  use  the 
street  lamps  for  advertising  purposes;  a pi’oject 
which  I am  glad  to  find  you  dissent  from,  as  any 
reasonable  man  would  naturally.  Only  fancy,  for 
one  instant, — and  it  is  scarcelyaii  imaginary  idea 
if  the  plan  be  carried  out, — a street  lamp  thus 
ornamented;  on  one  side,  Mr.  Smith’s  “Little 
Gridiron;”  on  another,  Mr.  Skinner’s  “Golden 
Boot;”  on  a third,  Mr.  Hyson’s  “China  Tea-pot;” 
and  on  the  fourth,  Mr.  Beaver’s  “ Parisian  Hat.” 
Would  not  this  be  a pretty  addition  to  our  street 
architecture  and  street  decorations  ? In  an  age 
when  so  much  is  being  done  towards  the  impi'ove- 
ment  of  our  highways  and  byways,  thougb  not 
half  so  raucli  asis  needed,  it  is  positively  disgusting 
to  find  such  a proposal  tolerated  for  a moment : it 
ought  not  to  have  obtained  even  a hearing.  If 
carried  out, — and  it  seems  lilccly  to  be  in  some 
parishes,  according  to  your  report, — I only  hope 
the  public,  at  least  such  as  pay  some  degree  of 
respect  to  the  appearance  of  our  streets,  will  show 
their  sense  of  the  outrage  upon  good  taste  thus 
perpetrated,  by  refusing  to  purchase  of  these 
street-lamp  advertisers : it  is  the  only  way  to  cure 
the  evil,  and  one  I shall  most  certainly  act  upon, 
as  will  many  who  have  mentioned  the  subject 
to  me. 

Apart,  however,  from  the  consideration  of  taste, 
our  streets  are  not  so  brilliant  with  light  from  the 
lamp-posts  that  we  can  afibrd  to  be  deprived  of 
any  portion  of  that  we  already  have. 

Flv-by-nigut. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Ipsnnch. — The  cast  window  of  St.  Slary-at- 
Tower,  in  the  Decorated  .style  of  architecture,  con- 
sisting of  five  lower  lights  and  tracery,  bus  been 
tilled  with  subjects  set  forth  in  a material  repre- 
senting stained  glass.(?)  In  the  centre  is  the 
“Agnus  Dei with  the  pelican  and  sacred  mono- 
gram on  either  side  are  placed  the  emblems  of 
the  four  Evangelists.  The  whole  are  surrounded 
hy  circles  containing  the  instruments  of  the 
Passion.  The  backgrounds  of  the  lower  lights 
are  filled  with  scrolls  inscribed  with  “Gloria  in 
Excelsis,”  on  ruby  and  blue  grounds  alternately. 
In  the  principal  tracery  light  is  a figure  of  our 
Saviour,  one  band  raised  in  the  act  of  benediction, 
the  other  lioUllng  a book.  The  surrounding 
tracery  is  filled  with,  sacred  emblems  and  floral 
devices.  The  design  and  execution  are  by  Mr. 
11.  Day,  of  Ipswich,  ecclesiastical  decorator.  The 
material  used,  say.s  the  local  Journal,  “is  the 
most  perfect  substitute  for  glass  that  can  be 
imagined;  whilst  it  is  warranted  to  last  fifty 
years.”  The  invention,  according  to  the  Idujj'olk  , 
Chronicle,  is  entirely  Mr.  Day’s  own.  | 

Chelmsford.  — The  east  end  of  Chelmsford  j 
church,  at  the  cost  of  the  Mildmay  family,  is  ' 
about  to  have  a new  stained  glass  window,  as  a j 
memorial  to  the  late  Lady  Jlildmay.  The  design 
of  the  window,  which  is  in  the  Gothic  style,  is  by  I 
Mr.  E.  Chancellor,  and  it  has  been  executed  in  ' 
Bath  stone  by  Mr.  Hardy.  The  stained  glass  is  ' 
designed  and  carried  out  by  ^Messrs.  Clayton  and  | 
Bell,  of  London.  The  subjects  in  the  main  lights  ^ 
are  to  be  the  Agony  of  our  Lord  in  the  Gai'dcn;  j 
the  Crucifixion;  and  the  Resurrection.  In  the ; 
upper  lights  are  to  be  beads  of  the  Evange- : 
lists,  and  below,  Our  Lord  feeding  the  Five  Thou- 
sand, Blessing  Little  Children,  and  Healing  the 
Sick.  To  give  fall  scope  and  proportion  to  the 
work,  the  panelling  and  picture  below  the  present 
window  ai'e  to  be  removed,  and  there  is  also  to  be 
a new  communion  rail. 

Whitfield,  — The  church  of  VTiitfield,  near 
Haydon-bridge,  was  an  inelegant  structure  of  de- 
based Italian  style,  and  moreover,  inconveniently 
situated.  In  its  place,  a new  church  is  now  being 
erected,  next  the  high  road.  It  is  in  the  Early 
English  style,  and  will  be  finished  inside  with 
polished  stone  instead  of  plaster.  The  seats  will 
be  of  oak.  It  is  a cross  church,  with  tower  and  | 
spire  at  the  intersection.  The  church  will  accom- 
modate 130  persons,  and  is  being  built  as  a memo- 
rial to  the  late  Mr.  IVilliani  Ord,  formerly  M.P. 
for  Newcastle.  The  architect  of  the  church  is 
Mr.  Iligham,  of  Newcastle. 


West  Tarring. — We  are  asked  to  say  that  the 
window  now  being  put  into  the  church  here,  as 
mentioned  last  week,  was  designed  and  executed 
by  Messrs.  Lavers  and  Barraud. 

Westbromwich. — Christ  Church,  West  Brom- 
wich, having  been  greatly  damaged  during  the 
last  four  years  by  raining  operations,  has  been 
restored  and  beautified.  The  altar  screen,  which 
darkened  the  church  and  curtailed  its  length,  has 
been  removed,  and  a stone  arch  erected  in  its 
place,  from  the  design  of  Jlr.  Christian,  the  effect 
being  to  give  light  to  the  body  of  the  church, 
and  display  the  proportions  and  tracery  of  the 
east  window,  which  only  wants  stained  glass  to 
complete  the  woi‘k.  The  church  has  been  re-opened. 

Monk  Breiton. — Through  misinformation  Monk 
' Melton  was  named  instead  of  Monk  Bretton  in  our 
mimber  for  the  18tli  ult.  as  the  place  where  a 
1 church  and  school  were  about  to  be  erected  on  a 
. site  given  by  Lord  Wharnclifl’e,  and  from  a design 
by  Mr.  J.  tt.  Stapleton,  junior. 

Wales. — A new  chancel  organ,  built  by  Messrs. 
Forster  and  Andrews,  of  Hull,  has  been  opened  in 
' the  parish  church  of  this  village.  The  instrument 
' is  small,  ranging  from  CC  to  G with  three  stops, 
1 viz.  stopped  diapason,  dulciana,  and  principal. 

^ KirkUngton. — Tho  church  here  has  been  under- 
going a complete  restoration  during  the  last  nine 
, -months,  and  is  to  be  reopened  for  divine  service 
[ on  the  5th  of  .Tamiary'  by  the  Bishop  of  Ripon. 
The  church  is  built  in  the  early  English  and  De- 
corated style,  consequently’  about  the  twelfth 
century.  The  exterior  has  had  several  additional 
! portions  of  masonry  in  character.  Mr.  R . Wea- 
j therley,  of  York,  has  carried  out  the  restoration. 

' In  the  interior  the  stone  work  has  been  re- 
J chiselled  and  the  walls  replastcred.  TTie  chancel 
] arch  is  new — the  old  one  having  been  discovered 
j to  be  in  a veiy  dangerous  condition.  The  present 
I one  is  five  feet  higher  in  the  apex  than  the  ori- 
j ginal  one,  and  is  now  in  character  with  the  other 
arches.  The  Gothic  roof  of  the  chancel  is  q-aite 
new,  as  also  is  that  of  the  whole  church,  which  is 
high  pitched.  The  entire  church  has  also  been 
new-seated  with  carved  heads  or  ends.  The  wood- 
work has  been  stained  and  varnished  by  Mr.  C. 
Girling,  of  Boroughbridge.  The  whole  of  the 
woodwork  has  been  completed  by,  and  under  the 
superintendence  of,  Mr.  J.  Wright.  The  windows 
are  all  new,  and  have  been  furnished  by  Mr.  J. 
Humphries,  York : they  are  of  cathedral  glass, 
bordered  with  stained  glass.  The  heating  appa- 
ratus has  been  supplied  by  Messrs.  Longbottom, 
Leeds.  The  font  is  new,  and  of  Caen  stone.  It 
is  a gift  from  the  architect,  Mr.  J.  G.  Jones,  of 
York.  The  whole  has  been  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Mr.  Harrison,  of  York,  Mr.  Jones’s 
clerk, 

Barton-upon-Huniber.  — The  chancel  of  the 
church  of  St.  Peter,  Barton,  has  just  been  further 
embellished  by  a mcmoi-ial  window.  It  is  the 
north-east  window,  which  is,  with  the  chancel 
itself,  architecturally  siieaking,  of  the  “Late  Per- 
pendicular” character,  and  consists  of  three  panels, 
or  lights,  surmounted  with  tracery.  The  panels 
contain,  in  the  lower  parts,  as  many  Scriptural 
svibjects,  viz,, — “Jesus  wept,”  “The  Resurrec- 
tion of  Jainis’s  Daughter,”  and  Jesus  appearing  to 
, Mary  Magdalen.”  These  ai-e  inclosed  by  pedes- 
tals and  columns  that  support  tho  tabernacle 
work  which  surmounts  them,  and  the  canopies 
contain,  in  niched  panels,  angels  holding  scrolls, 
inscribed  thus: — “As  we  have  borne  the  image  of 
the  earthy,  we  shall  also  bear  the  image  of  the 
heavenly.”  Surmounting  these  occur  enriched  and 
entwined  vine  branches,  which  are  intended  to 
bear  allusion  to  our  Lord’s  expression, — “ I am  the 
vine  and  ye  are  the  branches.”  These  continue 
in  the  tracery,  and  combine  it  with  the  lower  part, 
by  which  means  bosses  are  formed,  containing 
sacred  monograms  and  symbols.  The  pedestals 
below  have  labels  inscribed  with  the  dedication, 
“ To  Mary,  widow  of  the  Rev.  George  Uppleby,” 
Ac.  Mr.  Wan-ington,  of  London,  is  the  artist. 

Doncaster. — It  is  proposed  to  erect  another 
Wesleyan  chapel  in  Doncaster,  The  estimated 
cost  will  be  1,500/.  and  the  style  Gotliic.  Accom- 
modation is  to  he  given  to  between  seven  and 
eight  hundred  persons,  without  galleries  except  a 
small  one  above  the  entrance.  The  plan,  accord- 
ing to  the  local  Gazette,  will  resemble  that  of  the 
Ackworth  chapel.  A site  will  probably  be  sought 
for  in  the  direction  of  Balby, 

Durham. — St,  Nicholas  Church,  Durham,  has 
been  opened  for  divine  service,  after  being  re- 
built, The  church,  v.-hich  has  been  about  eighteen 
mouths  in  hand,  has  cost  about  5,000/.  nearly  600/. 
of  which  sum  remain  to  be  provided  for.  It  is 
built  in  the  early  decorated  style  of  Gothic  archi- 
tecture, and  has  aspire  about  80  feet  high.  There 
are  about  560  sittings,  all  free,  and  all  provided 
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with  cushions  and  hassocks  at  the  expense  of  the 
Rev.  G.  T.  Fox. 

Edinburgh. — The  late  iliss  Barclay,  of  Edin- 
burgh, has  left  by  will  a number  of  bequests  to  the 
Free  Church.  The  most  important  are  the  fol- 
lowing;— 10,000^.  to  build  a place  of  worship  in 
the  now  town  of  Edinburgh,  with  power  to  the 
trustees  to  invest  the  amount  until  it  shall  be 
doubled,  so  as  to  build  and  endow  the  church ; 
and  16,000?.  for  educational  purposes,  chiefly,  if 
not  wholly,  for  the  benefit  of  ministers’  families. 

Dundee. — St.  Mary’s  Episcopal  Church  at 
Broughty  Ferry  has  been  consecrated  and  opened. 
It  consists  of  a nave  and  chancel,  the  former 
60  feet  by  21  feet  inside.  With  the  chancel,  the 
extreme  length  is  88  feet,  and  the  open-timbered 
roof  is  38  feet  high  to  the  ridge.  The  entrance  is 
at  the  north-west  comer  of  the  building,  through 
an  open  Gothic  porch.  The  pews  are  low,  and  of 
plain  design,  with  the  natural  wood  stained  and 
varnished.  The  pulpit  is  placed  at  the  north-east 
corner  of  the  nave,  and  is  of  carved  oak,  resting 
on  a moulded  stone  pedestal.  A lectern,  carved 
in  oak  by  Farmer,  of  Loudon,  and  the  gift  of  the 
bishop,  stands  before  the  chancel  steps.  Within 
the  chancel  on  cither  side  are  stall  seats  for 
choristers,  &c.;  and  a recess  on  the  north  side  con- 
tains the  organ,  by  Mr.  Bevington,  of  London. 
The  large  east  window  over  the  communion-table 
consists  of  three  lights,  the  archivolt  mouldings  of 
which  are  supported  by  malachite  shafts.  This 
and  the  other  windows  of  the  chancel  are  filled 
with  stained  glass,  by  Mr.  Scott,  of  Carlisle.  One 
of  the  'windows  near  the  entrance  is  filled  with 
stained  glass,  the  gift  of  a member  of  the  congre- 
gation, from  a design  by  Mr.  Cattermole,  of 
London;  and  another  memorial  window  will  shortly 
"be  put  in.  The  church  is  lighted  at  night  by 
Gothic  standards  of  iron  and  brass,  manufactured 
by  Jlr.  Skidmore,  of  Coventry.  The  design  for 
the  church  was  furnished  by  Mr.  Scott : it  has 
been  carried  out  by  Mr.  James  Maclaren,  of 
Dundee.  The  contractor  for  the  mason  work  was 
Mr.  William  Gibson,  Carnoustie;  and  for  the 
wright  work,  Messrs.  Clark  and  Cable,  Dundee. 


papers;  also  the  mode  of  receiving  and  transmit- 
ting different  despatches  at  the  same  time,  and 
with  a single  wire ; also,  the  use  of  local  piles, 
with  circuit  always  closed,  for  the  production  of 
the  characters  in  chemically-prepared  paper. 


METROPOLIT*^^"  BOARD  OF  WORKS. 

At  the  last  week’s  meeting  of  this  Board  it  was  re- 
solved to  devote  the  140,000?.  borrowed  from  the 
Clergy  Mutual  Society  to  general  purposes.  The  Re- 
port of  the  Main  Drainage  Committee  stated  that 
they  had  acquainted  themselves  with  the  relative 
cost  of  the  ordinary'  blocks  for  the  inverts  of  sewers, 
and  those  patented  by  Mr.  John  Taylor,  junr., 
and  they  had  referred  the  subject  to  the  engineer, 
with  liberty  to  use  the  patent  invert  blocks  in 
any  situation  where  he  may  be  of  opinion  that 
they  may  be  advantageously  employed.*  The  re- 
port also  stated  that  they  had  entered  upon  the 
consideration  of  the  reference  of  the  Board  in- 
structing them  to  report  as  to  the  best  means  for 
ascertaining  the  flow  of  water  over  Teddington 
Lock,  and  approximately  the  quantity  of  fresh 
water  from  the  tributaries  of  the  Thames  between 
Teddington  and  Barking,  more  particularly  in 
dry  weather,  and  as  to  the  most  effectual  means 
for  ascertaining  from  time  to  time  the  chemical 
condition  of  the  water  and  depth  of  mud  in  the 
Thame.s  at  various  points  of  the  river.  A Report 
from  the  Works  and  Improvement  Committee  re- 
commended that  the  Board  contribute  towards 
the  cost  of  eftecting  the  purchase,  by  the  vestry  of 
Camberwell,  of  Camberwell-green,  to  be  preserved 
as  au  open  space  to  the  public.  The  Board  con- 
ditionally voted  for  the  purpose  330?.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  day  was  occupied,  with  closed 
doors,  in  a discussion  on  the  financial  arrange- 
ments for  carrying  out  the  maiir  drainage. 


RECENT  AMERICAN  PATENTS.* 
Coating  Metallic  Scefaces.  — Wm.  and 
IVm.  A.  Butcher,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. — 
Claim — The  process  of  coating  metallic  surfaces, 
consisting  of  heating  the  metal  to  be  coated  to 
about  350  degrees  of  heat,  containing  the  mix- 
ture, prepared  as  described,  and  in  placing  the 
metal  to  be  coated  in  a baking  oven,  heated  to 
nbout  200  degrees  of  heat,  to  harden  the  coating. 

Composition  foe  VARNisnES.  — Damon  R. 
Arerill,  assignor  to  self,  and  James  F.  Davis, 
Pulaski,  New  York. — Claim — The  composition  of 


goolis  licfcibc’b. 


A Sisiory  of  the  Knights  of  Malta  or  The 
Order  of  the  Hospital  of  St.  John  of  Jeru- 
salem. By  Majoe  Whitwortii  Porter.  In 
two  volumes.  London  : Longman  and  Co.  1858. 

If  Gibraltar  be  the  key  of  the  Mediterranean! 
Malta  is  its  lock,  and  both  are  in  the  possession  of 
Great  Britain.  A history  so  closely  connected 
with  Malta  as  this  book  is,  therefore  cannot  but 
be  interesting  to  us  as  a nation,  even  had  we  no 
other  interest  in  those  elite  knights  of  aU  Chris- 
tian nations,  who,  by  their  deeds  of  renown, 
turned  the  ej'es  of  the  world  towards  Malta  for 
many  a year,  ere  the  Moslem  fell  into  hopeless 
imbecility.  In  themselves,  and  apart  altogether 
from  national  feeling  in  the  matter,  there  is  a 


matter,  consisting  of  water  and  acetate  of  lead, ' powerful  interest  in  the  giant  deeds  of  the  Knights 
with  spirits  of  turpentine  and  coal  tar,  for  the  i of  Rhodes  and  Malta,  under  such  truly  “grand” 
purpose  of  making  a cheap,  quickly-dryuig,  and  ' masters  as  a L’Isle  Adam,  and  a La  Valette, — an 
superior  varnish.  1 interest  which  is  only  rendered  alt  the  more 

Combined  R.ulroad  Track  and  Cast -iron  touching  by  the  sad  degeneracy  which  latterly 
Pavement.  — Walter  Brgent,  Boston,  Massa-  \ converted  Malta  into  a scene  of  reckless  debnu- 
chusetts,  assignor  to  J>rt»?e?  D.  Badger,  City  of  cherv,  but  too  well  preparing  the  way  of  Napo- 
New  York. — Claim — The  combination  of  a cast-  leon,  the  scourge,  and  of  Britain,  the  regenerator 
iron  pavement  and  railu’ay,  cast  and  united  toge- : of  that  important  isle.  The  subsequent  grand- 
ther  ill  suitable  sections ; also,  the  combination  of  mastership  of  the  Russian  emperor  appears  to 
the  tenons  and  mortises  on  the  ends  of  the  raiL,  have  completed  the  ruination  of  the  Maltese 
and  the  alternate  over  and  under -lapping  tongues  knights  militant,  as  a political  power,  just  when 
on  the  edges  of  the  pavement,  for  the  purpose  of  their  mission  as  a check  to  the  theretofore  ag- 
interlocking  the  adjacent  sections  of  the  combined  gressive  Turks  had  fairly  come  to  a natural  end. 


pavement  and  railway. 


The  account  given  by  Major  Porter,  of  the  con- 


From  this  time  La  Valette  devoted  himself 
entirely  to  his  new  city.  Ho  took  up  his  abode 

a temporary  wooden  structure  upon  Mount 
Sceberras,  and  spent  his  days  in  the  midst  of  the 
workmen.  Tlie  example  thus  set  by  their  chief 
was  followed  by  all  his  knighthood,  and  each  one 
strove,  by  precept  and  example,  to  urge  forward 
the  progress  of  the  work.  All  the  leading  towns 
in  Sicily  and  Italy  were  ransacked  for  artificers, 
and  at  one  time  no  less  than  8,000  labourers  were 
employed  to  assist  the  masons. 

The  original  design  had  contemplated  that  the 
high  ridge  of  rock  which  formed  the  Mount 
Sceberras  should  have  been  cut  down  to  a level 
platform,  upon  which  the  city  was  to  have  stood, 
surrounded  by  its  ramparts,  formed  mainly  from 
the  natural  rock,  scarped  down  to  the  water’s 
edge.  Whilst,  however,  this  work  was  in  opera- 
tion, and  before  it  had  become  far  advanced, 
rumours  reached  the  island  of  a new  expedition 
preparing  at  Constantinople,  and  of  which  the 

destination  was  supposed  to  be  Malta 

The  only  result  of  the  expedition  which  Selim  was 
now  preparing  was  to  destroy  the  symmetry  of 
the  new  city  of  Valetta,  which,  instead  of  being 
on  a level  platform,  was,  owing  to  this  alarm, 
built  upon  the  sloping  ridge  which  constituted 
the  natural  conformation  of  the  ground.  Hence 
those  interminable  flights  of  steps  which  in  the 
present  day  weary  the  unfortunate  pedestrian, 
whilst  toiling  upwards  under  the  blaze  of  a July 
, and  which  have  invoked  the  metrical  male- 
diction of  the  greatest  poet  of  modern  ages. 

Adieu,  ye  joys  of  La  Valette ! 

Adieu,  scirocco,  sun,  and  sweat ! 

Adieu,  ye  cursed  streets  of  stairs ! 

How  surely  he  who  mounts  you  swears. 

Btron. 

La  Valette  had  not  progressed  far  with  his  new 
city,  before  the  want  of  funds  began  to  make 

itself  seriously  felt He  caused  a 

large  quantity  of  copper  money  to  bo  coined, 
bearing  a fictitious  value  flir  above  that  which  it 
was  intrinsically  worth.  These  coins  bore  upon 
one  side  the  symbol  of  two  hands  clasped  in  friend- 
ship, and  on  the  obverse,  the  motto  “Non  ms  sed 
fides,”  “ Not  money,  but  trust.”  This  money  was 
freely  taken  hy  the  artificers,  and  passed  cur- 
rently throughout  the  island  for  its  nominal  value ; 
and  the  Order  faithfully  redeemed  the  trust  which 
had  been  reposed  in  them,  by  promptly  calling  in 
tlie  fictitious  coinage  as  they  received  remittances 
from  Europe,  until  it  had  been  entirely  withdrawn 
from  circulation. 

Whilst  the  Grand  Master  himself  superintended 
the  construction  of  the  town,  the  fortifications  by 
which  it  was  to  be  surrounded  were  intrusted  to 
the  care  of  Jerome  Cassan,  the  engineer  of  the 
Order,  a knight  who  had  rendered  himself  cele- 
brated for  his  proficiency  in  the  art  of  fortifica- 
tion; and  under  his  fostering  superintendence 
were  commenced  the  first  of  those  stupendous 
bulwarks  which  have  siuce  rendered  the  city  of 
Valetta  one  of  the  most  impregnable  fortresses  of 
Europe.  The  raising  of  the  ramparts,  the  level- 
ling of  the  ground,  and  the  tracing  of  the  streets, 
occupied  rather  more  tlianayear;  and,  after  these 
preliminary  works  had  been  executed  under  the 
direct  auspices,  and  at  the  expense  of  the  Order 
generally,  private  individuals  were  encouraged 
and  invited  to  erect  houses  within  the  space 
allotted  for  that  purpose.” 


Farm  Gate. — Andreio  Dietz,  Rantan,  ^ew  , ..  „ „ v i tf  n *1 

T m • m Vi-  i struction  of  the  Maltese  city  ot  \ aletta,  by  the 

Jersey. — Ulaim — 1 he  combination  or  arrangement  i i t t-  i ii  r.  i -i 

r ...  . • i-  n i-  ii  Grand  Master,  La  \ alette,  after  whom  it  was 

«f  the  rotatmg  mclrac  and  friction  roller,  tor  tile  is  interesting,  and  will  afford  a specimen 

purpose  of  causing  the  gate  to  open  or  shut  of 
its  own  weight,  according  to  the  position  oi  such 

incline,  and  in  connection  therewith  the  arrange- ! “ On  the  28th  of  March,  1560,  the  ceremonial 

ment  of  the  cords  and  their  springs,  or  tlicir ' of  laying  the  first  stone  was  performed  by  La 
•equivalent,  to  raise  the  gate  and  turn  the  incline. , Valette,  with  great  pomp  and  magnificence.  The 
Attaching  Tools  to  Handles.— JoAn  .ffewn,  spot  selected  for  this  purpose  was^tlic  corner  of 
New  Britain,  assignor  to  self,  Anton  Daniel,  an^  St.  John’s  bastion ; and  here  La  \alette,follow- 
ieo2>o?(?inw/tf7H,Hartford,Connecticut.— Claim— Ang  the  ceremonial  still  customary  upon  similar 
Thearraiigement  andconstruction  of  theplate, with  occasions,  spread  the  mortar  indue  form;  and, 
projection,  acting  against  a spring  in  the  back  of  a ' when  the  stone  was  lowered  into  its  bed,  struck  it 
handle,  in  such  manner  that  when  opened  it  will  1 with  his  mallet ; and,  having  ascertained  its  cor- 
relieve  the  said  spring,  to  allow  a knife  or  tool  to  rectness  with  the  square,  proclaimed  it  duly  laid, 
be  attached  to  the  upper  end  of  the  said  handle,  in  the  most  approved  fashion.  Beneatli  the  stone 
and  when  closed  force  the  spring  against  the  were  deposited  plans  of  the  proposed  city,  as  also 
tool,  so  as  to  hold  the  same  perfectly  steady  in  , several  gold  and  silver  coins,  with  medals  bearing 
the  handle.  " I the  legend,  “Melita  renascen.s;”  together  with 

Pantogr.vphicTelegbaph.— G/oi’flsnfCase???,  I the  day  and  year  on  whieli  the  building  was  com- 
Floreuce,  Italy.  — Claim  — The  mode  of  rapidly  menced. 

tr.ansmitting  the  fac-similes  of  writings,  drawings,  ■ z'  i '7“.  I ~ I ; 

■ , 5 1 • • 1 1 r . ® I * The  improvement  eftected  is  m the  construction  of 

Ciphers,  and  arbitrary  signs,  in  coloured  characters,  of  sewers,  whereby  the  hitherto  objec- 

upon  ordinary  white  or  chemically-prepared  tionable  buttoTthrouahioint  of  a g-inch  brick  sewer-block 

! ! is  avoided,  and  the  proper  bonding  together  of  the  blocks 

* Selected  from  the  condensed  lists  published  in  the  is  accomplished  simply  hy  the  introduction  of  moveable 
Journal  of  the  Franklin  Instiluteof  Pennsylvania.  fillets  into  the  usual  sewer-blcck  boxes. 


ILLUSTRATED  BOOKS. 

Odes  and  Sonnets.  With  Illustrations  by  Birket 
Foster,  and  Ornamental  Designs  by  John  Sliegh; 
Engraved  and  printed  in  Colours  by  the 
Brothers  Dalziel.  London  : G.  Koutledge  and 
Co.  1850. 

Perhaps  it  would  he  difficult  to  point  out  a more 
convincing  demonstration  of  how  far  anything 
good  and  graceful  is  likely  to  meet  with  appre- 
ciation, than  that  afforded  by  the  extraordinary 
dein.uul  for  the  elaborate  and  exquisitely  got-up 
present  books,  which  have  really  become  a 
feature  of  the  age.  Apparently  there  is  little  fear 
to  be  entertained  of  the  supply  falling  short  of 
the  demand ; and  in  so  many  instances  have  the 
“Dalziel  Brothers,”  by  their  famous  skill  and 
wonderfully  manipulated  engraving,  assisted  to 
produce  it,  that  we  feel  the  greater  pleasure  in 
congratulating  them  on  these  “ Odes  and  Sonnets” 
when,  in  addition  to  their  usual  deserts,  they 
have  earned  extra  praise  as  printers  in  colours. 
Of  the  “Odes  and  Sonnets,”  little  need  be  said; 
but  that  “ Shakspear,  Spenser,  Herrick,  Herbert, 
Sir  Philip  Sidney,  Pope,  Smollett,  Byron,  Southey, 
Wordsworth,  Burns,  Gray,  Kirke  Wliite,  and  many 
others,  are  here  to  warble  like  a choir  of  singing- 
bh'ds,  in  delicious  concert,  each  aiding  the  other. 
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1 thoufrli  strenuously  distinguishing  and  individual- 
' izing  himself  by  his  note,  albeit  they  nearly  all 

" Sing  of  books,  of  blossoms,  birds,  and  bowers, 

Of  April,  May,  of  June,  and  July  flowers  j” 

L anda  choice  garland  of  vcrse-huds  thesesauie  flowers 

• compose,  fit  to  deck  any  affection’s  shrine.  Al- 
though nothing  extraneous  can  add  to  the  intrinsic 

,•  value  of  such  text,  the  drawings  of  Mr.  Birket 
[ Foster  are  of  that  unpretentious  character, 

: harmonizing  with  the  sentiment  rather  than 
. illustrating  it,  that  they  are  the  more  acceptable 
' for  their  own  merits,  delicacy,  and  beauty.  Any- 
1 thing  approaching  to  positive  colour  has  very 
p wisely  been  eschewed,  and  only  such  tints  as  an 
3 artist  would  use  to  set  pencil  drawing  and  suggc.st 
1 a sky  have  been  employed.  These  effects  have 
1 been  most  perfectly  reproduced  by  the  printer. 

' A more  decided  application  of  colour  is  used  in 
t the  clever  and  tasteful  ornamental  designs  of  Mr. 
r Sliegh  ; but,  secondary  and  tertiary  hues  predo- 
3 minating,  they  are  by  no  means  chargeable  with 
1 that  garish  vulgarity  and  harshness  that  appear 
: to  he  leading  objections  and  difficulties  in  poly- 
' chromatic  printing  from  wood-blocks.  The  time- 
1 honoured  custom  of  marking  the  advent  of  the 
1 new  year  by  a gift  is  so  general,  and  the  choice  of 
> something  appropriate  so  perplexing,  that  some  of 
) our  readers  who  do  not  count  their  spare  guineas 
; by  handfuls  may  thank  us  for  directing  their 
I attention  to  this  charming  little  volume,  embrac- 
ing all  the  improvements  of  illustrated  and  deco- 

• rated  literature,  at  a small  cost. 


VARIOEUM. 

Ix  a pamphlet,  titled  “Wrongs  which  cry  for 
1 Redress”  (Houlston  and  Wright,  Paternoster- 
• row),  Mr.  Thomas  Hopley,  F.S.S.  ably  urges  the 
. necessity  of  still  agitating  for  the  restriction  of 
. hours  of  labour  amongst  children  and  women. 

I He  adduces  a mass  of  most  painful  evidence  from 
I Parliamentary  reports  of  different  dates  down 
. even  to  1857,  showing  that  this  is  a subject  re- 
quiring, as  much  as  ever,  if  not  now  still  more 
than  ever,  the  formation  and  expression  of  an 
indignant  public  opinion,  in  order  to  compel  the 
Legi.slatnre  to  put  an  end  to  so  crying  and 
; so  nationally  suicidal  an  evil.  The  dreadful 
overworking  of  children  and  women  throughout 
; the  country  must  be  ruinous  to  the  stamina  of 
its  wealth-producers  as  a class,  and  what  that 
must  inevitably  end  in,  it  is  easy  to  see,  apart 
I altogether  from  the  question  of  moral  feeling 
in  the  matter.  Mr.  Hopley  has  our  best  wishes 
for  the  success  of  his  kindly  and  commendable 

endeavour. A new  and  enlarged  edition 

of  “ Ince  and  Gilbert’s  Outlines : English  His- 
tory,” has  been  issued  by  Gilbert,  of  Pater- 
I noster-row.  It  is  said  that  no  le.ss  than  1-10,000 
copies  have  already  been  sold ; and  we  need  only 
I further  mentiou,  that  this  appears  to  have  been 
the  only  book  appointed  by  tbe  Educational 
Branch  of  the  Society  of  Arts  as  tests  for  their 
e.xaminatIons,  in  June,  1856,  of  the  prize  students 
on  tlie  subject  of  English  history.  Nevertheless 
1 it  is  not  altogether  free  of  error.  The  very  last 
aiid  latest  paragraph  states,  as  if  by  way  of  a 
satire  on  history,  that  the  great  comet  of  1858  was 
discovered  by  “ Biodata,”  of  Florence,  the  fact,  as 
every  one  knows,  being  that  the  discoverer’s  name 
is  Donati.  Doubtless  this,  however,  is  a mere 

l)rinter’s  error. That  somewhat  eccentric  but 

very  able  writer,  Mr.  G.  H.  Lewes,  is  engaged 
in  the  monthly  issue,  by  Blackwood  and  Sons,  of 
Edinburgh  and  London,  of  a serial  work  on  “The 
Physiology  of  Common  Life,”  written  in  entirely 
popular  phraseology,  although  comprising  thelatest 
discoveries  of  European  investigators,  as  well  as  the 
results  of  original  research.  The  first  sixpenny 
part  treats  of  “ Hunger  and  Thirst,”  in  a lively 
and  interesting  way,  with  anecdotes,  including 
some  details  as  to  the  much-quoted  case  of  the 

Black  Hole  of  Calcutta. " The  St.  Thomas’s 

Charter-house  Church  and  School  Calendar  for  the 
year  1859,”  gives  an  account  of  the  district  and 
schools,  teachers,  libraries,  and  reading-rooms,  &c. 

of  St.  Thomas’s  Charter-house. Mr.  G.  W.  S. 

Piesse,  the  well-known  author  of  “The  Art  of 
Perfumery,”  &c.  has  prepared  a gay  little  hook  of 
the  season  (Longman  and  Co.  publishers),  titled 
“Chymical,  Natural,  and  Physical  Magic;  in- 
tended for  the  Instruction  and  Entertainment  of , 
Juveniles  during  the  Holiday  ^'acation.”  We 
imagined,  of  course,  that  Mr.  Piesse’s  Chymical 
Magic  must  relate  to  such  weird  tricks  as  that 
of  the  conversion  of  coal  tar  into  attar  of 
voses,  and  hence  of  metropolitan  gas-works  into 
sweet  vales  of  Cashmere;  but,  to  our  surprise 
rather,  \ye  found  on  opening  the  leaves  that  they 
smelt  neither  of  tar  nor  of  roses,  and  had  not  even 
he  faintest  odour,  indeed,  of  “ the  shop.”  The 


contents,  in  fact,  comprise  the  genuine  stock  in 
trade  of  wizards  of  the  north,  south,  east,  and 
west, — young  ones  to  be  sure ; for  Mr.  Piesse,  the 
old  wizard,  telU  us  he  has  four  young  sons,  whose 
Cliristian  names  begin  with  N,  S,  E,  and  W, 
respectively,  and  who  have  hence  been  dubbed  by 
their  pliiymates.Nortli,  South,  East,  and  West;  and 
it  was  to  amuse  and  instruct  thesejuvenile  wizards 
that  Mr.  Piesse  collected  the  materials  of  the 
present  really  amusing  little  volume.  It  will  be 
no  easy  matter  for  the  professional  wizard,  shortly, 
to  astonish  the  natives  of  Cockaig^ie. 


|gts(rc([;uve;v. 

PArEii-nANGiXGs  AND  Parquetht.— Wc  have 
seen  some  drawing-room  paper-hangings  at  Messrs. 
Arrowsmith’s,  wherein  gold  is  employed  with 
better  effect  than  usual.  It  appears  to  be  affixed 
to  the  paper  by  pressure,  and  is  engraved  on  the 
surface.  The  patterns  and  arrangement  of  colours 
are  also  of  good  character.  The  solid  Swiss  par- 
quetry produced  by  this  firm — of  which  we  have 
already  spoken  approvingly  more  than  once, — is 
getting  into  use,  especially  for  borders  of  floors. 
Amongst  other  works,  they  are  preparing  the 
floor  for  the  new  Assembly-room  at  Manche.ster, 
a handsome  apartment,  85  feet  long  and  35  feet 
wide.  Messrs.  Mills  and  Jlnrgatroyd  are  the 
architects. 

Monument  in  St.  Clement’s,  Woecestee. — 
A monument,  raised  by  subscription  amongst  the 
parishioners,  has  been  erected  in  St.  Clement’s 
Church,  Worcester,  to  the  memory  of  the  late' 
rector,  the  Rev.  John  Davies.  The  monument, 
which  has  been  placed  in  the  chancel,  is  from  a 
design  by  Mr.  Truefitt,  of  London.  It  is  G feet 
high  and  3 feet  in  breadth,  and  as  the  church  is  of 
Norman  character,  so  also  is  the  monument.  It  is 
chiefly  of  Caen  stone.  Tlie  base  is  supported  by 
brackets  of  the  same  material,  and  contains  a 
large  tablet  with  the  inscription.  Green  marble 
columns  with  carved  alabaster  capitals  rise  from 
the  base  and  support  a pediment,  beneath  which 
is  a large  book  with  an  angel  sculptured  in  white 
marble.  The  ornaments  are  simply  zigzags  and 
roses  let  into  the  Caen  stone. 

The  Model  Dfsttaed  near  St.  Paul’s. — 
Did  you  ever  expect  to  see  a working  moded  of  a 
dustyai'd  within  a furlong  of  St.  Piiul’s  Cathedral? 
Well,  there  it  is,  beside  St.  Anne’s-lane;  and 
the  place  selected  for  it  is  the  yard  of  the  Post 
Office,  where  you  would  think  the  Inirry  of  im- 
portant business,  and  the  general  order  and 
cleanliness  requisite  to  business  of  every  kind, 
would  have  rendered  such  a thing  impossible. 
There  is  no  charge  for  inspecting  the  model  • the 
public  are  admitted  to  wander  among  the  debris  ' 
if  they  choose,  and  break  their  blessed  necks  over 
old  boxes,  heaps  of  mortar,  and  other  rubbish, 
supposed  to  have  been  exhumed  from  the  founda- 
tions of  the  old  property-room  at  Covent-garden. 
Some  people  have  an  idea  it  will  all  disappear  on 
Boxing-day,  to  serve  as  pantomime  properties 
again  ; but  wo  are  afraid  some  other  change  must 
take  place  on  the  premises,  ere  the  yard  of  the  | 
Post  Office  will  have  anything  like  the  decency  ' 
which  belongs  to  it  as  a visible  part  of  a great  j 
public  establishment.  Malicious  people  ask,  ifi 
the  Post  Office  is  ragged  and  dirty  outside,  what  I 
must  it  be  within  7-~City  Press.  j 

Lecture  on  Aet  at  Chester.— On  the  22nd  ; 
ult.  the  sixth  of  the  present  series  of  free  lectures  j 
in  connection  with  the  Chester  Mechanics’  Insti-  ' 
tution,  was  delivered  in  the  Town-hall,  by  Mr.  I 
E.  A.  Davidson  (head  master  of  the  Government 
Schools  of  Art  at  Chester  and  Crewe),  on  “Paint-  ' 
ing  and  Sculpture  in  England,  from  the  earliest  j 
period  to  the  formation  of  the  Royal  Academy.”  I 
Mr.  W.  Warded  presided.  Mr.  Davidson  intro-  | 
duced  his  subject  by  a few  appropriate  remarks  on 
art ; and  then  proceeded  to  outline  the  history  of 
painting  and  sculpture  in  England.  The  early 
history  of  painting  in  England  was  skilfully 
sketched.  The  manifold  occupations  of  the  artists 
of  the  Middle  Ages  were  then  refeiTed  to.  The 
state  of  the  arts  in  England,  in  the  reigns  of 
Edward  I.  II.  and  III.  was  next  adverted  to. 
The  art  of  tapestry  practised  by  ladies  afforded 
the  lecturer  an  opportunity  of  paying  them  an 
elegant  tribute.  Then  followed  extracts  from 
curious  documents  belonging  to  the  church  of 
St.  Mary  Eedclifte,  Bristol,  illustrating  the  value 
attached  to  works  of  art  in  that  day.  Next,  the 
reigns  of  Edward  VI.  Mary,  Elizabeth,  James  I. 
Charles  I.  Cromwell,  Charles  II.  James  II.  and 
George  I.  were  passed  in  review,  and  sketches 
given  from  the  lives  of  the  celebrated  painters  '' 
who  flourished  m each.  ! 


The  Tunnel  under  Mount  Cenis. — The 
w’orks  of  this  tunnel  still  attract  attention.  It  is 
found  that  on  the  Savoy  side,  at  Modane,  the 
filtr,ation  of  water  opposes  considerable  difficulty, 
yet  not  so  as  to  interrupt  the  boring  process. 

An  Iron  Engine-house  for  Chili. — A large 
iron  house  has  been  erected  by  Messrs.  E.  T.  Bell- 
house  and  Co.  of  Manchester,  for  shipment  to 
Santiago.  It  will  cover  a space  of  24,000  square 
feet,  forming  a regular  polygon  of  forty-eight 
sides,  whose  diameter  is  171  feet.  The  height  at 
the  eaves  (which  project  2 feet)  is  17  feet  9 inches, 
including  an  ornamental  iron  grating,  2^  feet 
deep,  running  round  the  entire  building.  The 
roof  consists  of  sixteen  bays,  supported  by  as  many 
ornamental  columns,  disposed  in  a circle  61  feet  in 
diameter.  The  length  of  the  principals,  supported 
by  these  pillars,  is  80^  feet  rising  from  the  eaves, 
and  continuing  to  the  spring  of  the  cupola.  Tlie 
roof  is  surmounted  in  the  centre  (where  it  is 
40  feet  high)  by  a ventilating  cupola,  17  feet  in 
breadth,  and  rising  to  a total  height  of  62  feet. 
There  are  eleven  large  entrances  or  archways  for 
engines,  and  five  smaller  ones.  The  external 
limits  of  the  building  are  supported  by  forty-eight 
moulded  pilasters. 

Damage  to  Sea  and  other  Works  at 
Brighton. — The  new  groyne  at  Kemp-town, 
Brighton,  lately  erected  by  Messrs.  Cheesman  and 
Son,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  J.  Wright,  C.E. 
at  a cost  of  800Z.  has  been  damaged  to  the  amount 
of,  it  is  said,  about  300?.,  from  the  force  of  the  sea. 
A portion  of  the  next  groyne  eastward  has  been 
lately  washed  away  by  the  sea  while  under  re- 
pair. Part  of  the  earthwork  extending  from  the 
Battery  to  Ship-street,  immediately  under  the 
cliff',  has  also  been  washed  away.  The  late  heavy 
rains  have  caused  a portion  of  the  new  upper 
Esplanade,  extending  from  the  Battery  past 
Regency-square  to  exhibit  numerous  cracks  and  a 
partial  sinking  within  about  a yard  of  its  edge. 

Bath  Hot-w.^ter  Fountain.  — Mr.  .lames 
Williams,  engineer,  has  laid  before  the  City  Act 
Committee  two  designs  for  alterations  in  the 
existing  structure.  In  both  the  present  basin 
disappears,  and  its  place  would  be  supplied  by  iron 
railing.  The  stone  panels  would  also  be  removed, 
and  a display  of  water  in  the  centre  would  be  pre- 
sented. In  the  first  design  a figure  of  King 
Bladud,  in  the  character  of  a shepherd,  surmounts 
the  structure,  indicative  of  the  discovery  of  the 
hot  springs,  the  water  being  projected  upwards  in 
several  jets  at  its  feet,  and  fulling  into  the  large 
tazza  (which  would  be  rendered  lighter  by  carving), 
and  thence  out  of  the  four  corners  iuto  shells  sup- 
ported on  the  heads  of  four  mermaids.  In  the 
other  design  a figure  of  Minerva,  as  the  presiding 
goddess  of  the  springs,  surmounts  the  structure, 
and  the  water,  after  fulling  into  the  large  basin 
at  the  top,  descends  through  the  middle  of  the 
open  stonework.  Instead  of  the  mermaids,  there 
is  on  one  side  of  the  structure  a female  figure, 
representing  Venus  rising  from  the  Bath,  and  on 
the  other  .Esculapius,  indicative  of  the  healing 
qualities  of  the  waters.  The  figure  at  the  top 
would,  in  each  case,  be  6 feet  high,  making  the 
whole  3 feet  higher  than  the  present  structure. 
It  was  agreed  that  the  designs  should  be  sub- 
mitted to  a sub-committee. 

Art  in  the  Church  : Recoil  from  Puri- 
tanism IN  Scotland. — The  John  C/Oroat's 
Journal  quotes  some  remarks  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Alexander,  of  which  the  following  is  an  abstract : — 
Among  all  nations  the  temple  of  the  Deity  has 
ever  been  the  place  on  which  they  have  sought  to 
expend  their  utmost  efforts  of  costly  decoration. 
Shall  Christian  temples  alone  be  mean  ? and  shall 
it  be  in  the  worship  of  the  one  true  God  aloue 
that  taste,  and  wealth,  and  skill  shall  be  forbidden 
to  offer  their  resources  as  a sacrifice  to  him  ? If 
it  be  proper  that  the  preacher  should  exert  his 
utmost  resources  of  thought,  and  imagination,  and 
eloquence,  to  engage  the  minds  and  impress  the 
hearts  of  the  audience,  why  should  it  be  thought 
uTong  that  the  music  of  the  sanctuary  should 
strive  also  to  influence  them  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, and  that  the  silent  eloquence  of  wall  and 
roof  and  aisle  and  window  should  be  brought  all 
the  while  to  hear  upon  the  sustenance  and  eleva- 
tion of  the  devotional  emotions  ? It  seems  natural 
for  those  whose  hearts  are  filled  with  a sense  of 
worship  and  gratitude  to  the  Almighty  to  give 
expression  to  that  by  accumulating  the  most 
costly  ornaments  they  can  obtain  on  the  place  con- 
secrated to  His  service.  Wliatever  genius  or  art 
can  accomplish — -whatever  gold,  or  ivory,  or 
marble  can  supply — to  beautify  the  House  of  the 
Lord,  it  would  seem  only  becoming  that  those 
who  erect  it  should  strive  to  procure,  that  it  may 
stand  to  coming  generations  as  a venerable 
monument  of  their  piety  and  devotion. 
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The  PnoTOGEi-PHic  Society. — The  sixth  nu-  i 
nnal  exhibition  by  this  society  ^ ill  be  opened  to 
the  public  on  Monday,  in  the  Gallery  of  the 
Society  of  British  Artists,  Suffolk-street.  j 

TnAVFS  Tr>'KEt. — In  the  week  ending  1st ' 
January,  26,900  jiassengers  passed  through,  and  | 
paid  112/.  Is.  Sd. 

Artists’  Amateurs’  Co>TERSAzToirE. — | 
The  nights  of  meeting,  at  Willis’s  Booms,  St.  j 
James’s,  for  the  ensuing  season,  are  Thursday, ! 
February  3rd ; Thursday,  March  3rd ; Thursday, ; 
April  7th ; and  Thursday,  May  5th.  The  number 
of  members  is  restricted  to  150.  Mr.  Henry  Ellis, 
of  Bemard-street,  Eussell-square,  is  the  honorary 
secretary. 

Language  or  Architects. — I do  not  know 
^vhether  it  may  have  the  same  operation  upon 
other  men  as  it  has  upon  me,  but  when  I hear 
our  architects  thunder  out  their  bombast  words 
of  pilasters,  architraves,  and  cornices,  of  the  Corin- 
thian and  Doric  orders,  and  such-like  stuff,  my 
imagination  is  presently  possessed  with  the  palace 
of  Apollidonius,  when,  after  all,  I find  them  but 
the  paltry  pieces  of  my  own  kitchen  door. — 
Montaigne. 

Imtrotement  of  Boulogne  IIarbouh. — ^The 
commission  appointed  to  examine  the  question  of 
a low -water  landing,  or  quai  de  marie,  have  been 
unanimous  in  approving  of  the  plan  which  has 
l>eeu  sanctioned  by  the  Government.  We  learn 
from  the  best  authority  that  the  works  will  be 
commenced  next  month,  and  that  there  will  not 
be  twenty  times  in  a year  on  which  a vessel  cannot 
land  her  passengers  at  low  water. 

New  Yice-Cuanceltors’  Courts. — According 
to  the  irtw  Times,  the  benchers  of  Lincoln’s-iiin 
contemplate  building  new  courts  for  the  three 
Vice-Chancellors  on  a site  to  the  west  of  the 
chapel.  The  requisite  area  would  be  cleared  by 
pulling  down  the  midiUe  block  of  old  buildings, 
comprising  Nos.  10,  11,  and  12,  and  also  the  Vice- 
Chancellor  Kindersley’s  Court. 

Improvement  op  London. — M.  Hector  Horeau 
is  exhibiting  at  the  Hanover-square  Booms  a 
number  of  bis  designs  having  this  end  in  view, 
including  a bridge  at  Cbaring-cross,  with  Govern- 
ment offices  on  each  side  of  its  termination,  next 
the  river.  M.  Horeau’s  chief  object  Is  to  urge  the 
necessity  for  some  grand  scheme  being  detenniried 
on,  to  \vbich  all  steps  as  they  are  taken  should  be 
made  to  tend.  M.  Horeau  is  a poet. 

London  and  Middlesex  Aech.eolooical 
SociT-TT. — The  following  meetings  have  been  ap- 
pointed:—Tuesday,  January  11,  at  the  Maryle- 
bone  Literary  and  Scientific  Institution, — Evening 
meeting  for  reading  papers  and  discussion  ; Wed- 
nesday, April  13, — Christ's  Hospital,  at  twelve, 
thence  to  examine  St.  Bartholomew’s  the  Great 
and  Less,  St.  Giles,  Cripplegate,  Barber’s-hall, 
Cn’pt  under  St.  .Lames’s  in  the  Wall  and  Bastion 
of  London-wall ; Thursday,  May  5 — Annual  gene- 
ral meeting;  Tuesday,  .Tune  It, — Guildhall,  at 
twelve  noon,  and  Crypt,  Crj  pt  under  Bow  Church, 
St.  Mary  Aldermary ; Wednesday,  July  27 — Har- 
row-on-the-Hill,  mectijig  at  One  p.m.- — Descrip- 
tive visit  with  historical  memoranda;  Tuesday, 
December  13,  Crosby-hall — Evening  meeting  for 
reading  papers  and  discussion. 

On  Arsenical  Paper-hangings. — Dr.  Alfred 
S.  Taylor  says, — “ I procured  from  the  sboj)  of 
Messrs.  Marratt  and  Short,  opticians,  63,  King 
William-street,  Loiulon-bridge,  a quantity  of  dust 
for  the  puiqioses  of  analysis.  The  walls  of  this 
shop  are  covered  with  an  unglazed  arsenical  paper, 
and,  as  I am  informed,  they  have  been  so  covered 
for  a period  of  three  years.  In  collecting  this 
dust  from  the  tops  of  the  instrument-cases,  great 
care  was  taken  not  to  touch  the  walls.  The  (juaii- 
tity  thus  collected  for  examination  amounted  to 
about  -150  grains.  It  was  nearly  black,  and  under 
the  microscope  it  appeared  to  consist  of  fibres  and 
sooty  particles.  It  was  very  light  and  flocculent. 
150  grains  of  the  dust  were  examined  by  Keinsch’s 
process,  and  enough  metallic  arsenic  was  obtained 
from  this  quantity  to  coat  about  10  square  inches 
of  copper-toil,  in  addition  to  a piece  of  copper- 
gauze.  From  the  deposit  on  the  latter,  by  the 
application  of  heat,  octahedral  crystals  of  arsenic 
were  readily  obtained.  The  cases  had  not  been 
dusted  for  a period  of  nine  mouths.  These  facts 
lead  to  the  inference  that  the  air  of  a room,  of 
which  the  walls  are  covered  with  an  unglazed 
arsenical  paper,  is  liable  to  be  charged  with  the 
fine  dust  of  the  poisonous  arsenite  of  copper. 
Those  who  inhabit  these  rooms  are  exposed  to  the 
risk  of  breathing  this  dust.  The  poison  may  thus 
find  its  way  by  the  pulmonary  membrane  into  the 
system,  or  it  may  affect  the  eyes,  nose,  and  throat 
by  local  action. 


Wilts  Archjeological  Society. — The  general 
meeting  of  this  society  was  held  last  week  at 
Devizes,  when  office-bearers  were  elected,  and 
Archdeacon  ilacdonald  read  a pajx;r  on  “ Bishops 
Cannings,”  and  Mr.  Cimnington  one  on  “Witch- 
craft.” 

Covering  Heads  of  Nails. — Mr.  W.  H.  Van 
Giesou,  of  Newark,  New  Jersey,  has  patented  a 
machine  for  covering  the  heads  of  nails.  The  nails 
; and  the  shells  or  caps  for  covering  or  plating  their 
: heads  are  conveyed  singly  from  separate  hoppers 
to  a scries  of  dies  in  an  intermittently  rotating 
table,  on  which  they  are  carried  in  rapid  sncces- 
sion  under  a punch,  by  which  the  shells  or  caps 
are  closed  upon  the  nails. 

Fall  of  Wall  at  Torquay. — Two  persons 
have  been  killed  by  the  faU  of  a wall  at  Beacon- 
terrace,  Torquay,  which  supported  higher  ground. 
A length  of  80  feet,  20  feet  in  height,  fell  during  , 
the  night.  An  inquest  was  held,  and  the  juryi 
returned  the  following  verdict : — “That  Edward' 
Hamhling  and  Louisa  Hambling,  his  wife,  on  the  , 
21st  day  of  December,  were  killed  by  the  falling  ! 
of  a certain  wall.  The  jurors  consider  that  proper  . 
precaution  was  not  used  in  the  construction  of  the 
wall,  and  that  the  old  wall  was  not  in  a fit  state 
to  receive  the  addition.” 

Surveyor  to  the  Conseetative  Land 
Society.' — The  executive  committee  having  re- 
solved that  the  surveying  business  should  he  car-  j 
ried  on  at  the  central  offices,  a large  number  of 
applications  were  made  for  the  appointment,  and, 
out  of  a reduced  list  of  twenty-nine  candidates, 
Mr.  James  Wylson,  who  was  for  some  years  sur- 
veyor to  the  National  Freehold  Land  Society,  was 
ultimately  selected. 

Plate-glass  Screen,  Windsor. — The  Dean 
and  Chajiter  of  Windsor,  having  lately  placed ' 
warming-apparatus  in  St.  George's  Chapel,  have,  ' 
in  order  to  confine  the  warm  air  in  the  choir, 
caused  the  upper  portions  of  the  two  arches  on 
the  south  side,  opposite  the  royal  closet,  to  be 
glazed  with  thick  plate-glass.  Each  opening, 
which  is  9 feet  wide  and  12  feet  6 inches  high, 
from  the  top  of  the  carved  wooden  screen  to  the 
point  of  the  arch,  is  filled  with  two  transparent 
plates,  placed  one  over  the  other,  with  ground 
joint,  so  that  the  view  of  the  south  aisle,  with  its 
painted  windows,  is  not  interfered  with. 

Beport  on  the  Manchester  .iVrt-Trea- 
SURES  Exhibition. — The  executive  committee’s 
report  is  now  in  shape,  and  the  Manciiester 
Courier  gives  some  extracts  from  an  early  impres- 
sion of  it  in  the  printed  form.  ’Hie  report  is 
divided  into  the  following  general  divisions  : — 1. 
The  origin  and  organization  of  the  Exhibition.  2. 
The  public  ceremonials  on  the  visits  of  the  Queen 
and  the  Prince  Consort.  3.  Tlie  financial  results 
and  general  statistics  of  the  Exhibition.  •!.  A 
series  of  appendices,  containing  in  detail  tables  of 
admission,  cash-receipts,  temperature,  excursion 
traffic,  music,  and  other  matters  of  interest.  The 
total  number  of  visits  registered  at  the  turnstiles 
was  1,336,715,  of  which  1,053,538  paid  at  the 
doors,  and  the  remainder,  283,177,  were  admitted 
by  season  tickets.  Hie  largest  attendance  on  any 
one  day  was  on  the  13th  October,  1857,  when  close 
upon  30,000  visits  were  registered.  The  com- 
mittee remarked  that  the  total  admissions  would 
have  been  considerably  larger  had  the  various 
railway  companies  commenced  at  an  earlier  period 
of  the  year  a system  of  cheap  excursion-trains 
from  various  parts  of  the  kingdom  direct  to  the 
Exhibition.  The  buildings,  which  had  cost 
37,933/.  odd  in  their  erection,  brought  (by  auc- 
tion, in  lots),  at  the  close,  only  7,109/.  odd. 

Accident  at  a 'I'nEATRE  in  Glasgow. — 
Evidences  of  the  want  of  increased  attention  to 
the  accesses  of  public  buildings,  asserted  hy  us, 
are  multiplying,  with  frightful  accompaniments. 
At  the  Theatre  at  the  Green,  in  Glasgow,  a girl 
named  Montgomery  was  killed  on  Saturday  last 
by  the  rush  of  the  crowd.  It  appears  that  on 
that  occasion,  and  throughout  the  whole  day, 
performance  succeeded  performance  in  rapid  suc- 
cession, and  that  crowds  were  waiting  to  go  in  so 
soon  as  those  in  were  ready  to  go  out.  Prom  the  pit 
there  are  two  doors  leading  into  a passage  of  con- 
siderable length,  and  three  feet  and  a half  Nvide, 
which  in  turn  leads  into  Greenhead-street.  These 
doors  are  kept  by  a person  who  directs  bis  atten 
tion  solely  to  the  duties  of  that  office.  Shortly 
after  one  o’clock,  and  on  the  conclusion  of  one  of 
the  performances,  the  keeper  unlocked  one  of  the 
doors,  and  so  great  was  the  heedless  rush  out, 
that  he  was  jammed  between  it  and  the  wall,  and 
could  not  get  freed.  Meanwhile,  the  poor  girl 
we  have  named,  being  among  the  first  in  the  pas- 
sage, fell  within  two  yards  of  the  door,  and  was 
run  over  by  the  crowd  that  madly  followed. 
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Falx  of  a Building  in  ‘W'aerington. — A 
portion  of  the  buildiug  occupied  by  a joiner  and 
coffin-maker,  in  ^lersey-street,  Varrlngton,  has 
fallen  into  a complete  ruin.  It  was  stored  with 
joiner’s  work,  dried  timber,  and  tools,  all  of  which 
are  damaged.  The  building  was  a very  old  one, 
the  type  of  a class  with  which  Warrington 
abounds. 

New  National  Schools  for  St.  Giles’s. — 
Active  steps  are  being  taken  in  the  parish  of  St. 
Giles  for  the  erection  of  new  National  Schools, 
ivith  accommodation  for  900  children.  The  cost 
of  the  site  and  building  is  estimated  at  9,000/. ; 
and,  according  to  the  plan  specified,  there  will  be 
separate  class-rooms,  residences  for  three  teachers, 
apartments  for  female  pupil  teachers,  and  a play- 
ground for  infants.  The  site  is  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  Seven-dials,  Dudlcy-street, 
Church-laiie,  Ac.  The  groimd  has  been  pur- 
chased for  4,000/. 

The  Land  for  the  Dramatic  College. — 
The  Provisional  Committee  of  the  Dramatic  Col- 
lege have  found  the  stipulations  made  by  Mr. 

, Ilenrj'  Dodd  in  connection  with  the  piece  of 
laud  which  he  ofi'ered,  so  likely  to  be  injurious, 
and  his  proceedings  altogether  so  troublesome, 
that  they  have  declined  any  further  communica- 
tion iritli  him.  Land  was  immediately  offered  by 
other  firiends.  It  is  not  generally  known,  that 
the  laud  offered  hy  Mr.  Dodd  was  that  which  the 
Builders’  Benevolent  Institution  declined  to  ac- 
cept; and,  if  the  statement  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Dramatic  College  be  correct,  the  Builders 
saved  themselves  some  trouble  by  their  deter- 
mination. 

Electric  Light. — Mr.  C.  W.  Harrison,  it  is 
said,  has  patented  the  use  of  mercury,  or  other 
fluid  or  semifluid  body,  as  one  or  more  of  the 
electrodes;  but  surely  mercimy  was  used  for  tins 
purpose  within  the  last  year  or  two.  He  employs, 
it  is  said,  a tube  within  the  lamp,  so  arranged  that 
it  shall  remain  full  or  nearly  so  during  waste  or 
consumption  by  the  light.  He  contracts  tlie 
supply  of  the  fluid  electrode  by  a tap  ; divides  the 
stream  so  that  any  number  of  lights  can  be  pro- 
duced from  it,  instead  of  one  as  heretofore;  pro- 
vides a self-regulating  means  of  maintaining  a 
constant  degree  of  separation  between  the  points; 
forms  reservoirs  for  holding  the  fluid  electrodes  of 
a highly  infusible  material;  prevents  the  con- 
dens;itIon  of  vapour  on  the  lamp,  hy  causing  a 
const.ant  flow  of  water  over  the  glass;  and  pre- 
vents the  rise  of  vapours  from  the  waste  fluid  by 
introducing  a stream  of  water  into  the  waste-pii>c. 

Potter’s  Clay. — Clay,  as  we  find  it  in  nature, 
may  be  regarded  as  a compound  of  alumina  and 
silica,  with  lime,  magnesia,  and  iron,  and  also,  not 
uiifrequently,  with  much  organic  matter.  Hence 
we  have  clays  vaiwing  greatly  in  their  degrees  of 
fusibility  ; some  in  their  tenacity,  both  in  the  wet 
and  in  the  diy  state ; in  their  contractibility,  or 
shrinkage  when  exposed  to  fire,  and  in  their 
colours ; while  some  of  them  are  without  plasticity, 
or  the  facility  of  being  moulded, — all  of  these 
being  points  of  the  utmost  moment  to  the  manu- 
facturer. The  clays  that  we  usually  employ  are 
the  clays  of  our  coal  formations,  these  being  gene- 
rally the  result  of  the  decomposition  of  the  older 
rocks,  which  liave  formed,  in  a large  majority  of 
cases,  the  soils  upon  which  the  plants  have  grown 
from  which  our  fossil  fad  has  been  derived.  The 
cla3’s  of  the  eai'boniferous  series  vary  one  from  the 
other,  almost  as  much  as  thej'  do  from  the  days 
which  we  derive  from  other  geological  formations. 
'Fho  most  remarkable  of  these  argillaceous  deposits 
arc  those  which  are  so  extensively  worked  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Stourbridge : they  are  largely 
used,  on  account  of  their  infusibilty,  in  the  manu- 
facture of  glass-house  pots  and  fire-bricks.  We 
also  find  them  employed,  in  some  few  instances, 
for  the  production  of  omameutal  works.  At  some 
of  the  large  coal  and  iron  works  of  Yoikshire  con- 
siderable attention  has  also  been  given  to  tbe  pro- 
duction of  articles  of  use  and  for  ornament,  from  ■ 
the  clays  wliich  are  interstratified  with  their  coal 
and  ironstone  beds.  Under  the  denomination  of 
common  clay,  or  loam,  we  have  every  variety  of 
daj-,  from  a very  tenacious  aluuiinous  mass  to  the 
poorest  irieJe-earih.  The  better  varieties  of  this 
day  are  soft  to  the  touch,  forming  with  water  a 
tenacious  paste,  and  being  tolerably  diffusible  in' 
that  fluid.  .41tiiongh  soft  to  tbe  touch,  such  clay 
wants  nnctuosit}'.  Nearly  all  the  common  clays, 
also,  as  they  contain  much  lime  and  iron,  are  fusible 
at  an  ordinary  faniace-heat.  The  best  example  of 
this  argillaceous  substance  is  aftbrded  in  the 
Loudon  day-fonnation,  which  consists  chiefly  of 
bluish  or  black  clay,  which  is  very  tough : it  is 
not,  however,  adapted  for  the  production  of  works 
of  an  artistic  character,  owing  to  its  coarseness,  its 
contxactibility,and  its  fusibility. — Arl-JournaL 
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JFil/:inso7i  on  Colour  and 
Taide.* 


HAT  Sir  J. 
[ Gardner  Wil' 
kinson  lias 
produced  a 
work  wliich 
desen’^es  to  be 
' well  studied 
I admits  of  no 
dispute.  His 
remarks  on 
general  taste 
we  are  able 
almost  wholly 
to  coincide 
with;  and 
those  on  co- 
lom  include 
much  that  we 
must  approve, 
as  doing  away 
with  half- 
formed  theo- 


I'ies  2^1’umineutly  advanced,  but  which  have 
never  been  understood,  nor,  as  it  seems  to  us, 
ever  acted  upon  by  their  authors.  We  can 
iihe  more  readily  come  to  a decision  on  the 

[•nerits  of  one  portion  of  the  book,  as  the 
imlk  thereof  ajipeared,  with  the  cuts,  in  our 
volume  for  the  year  1854.  Long  prior  to 
cjir  Gardner  Wilkinson’s  contribution,  we 
nad  devoted  space  to  the  argument  for  struc- 
:ural  truth  in  works  of  combined  decora- 
dve  art  and  utility,  and  had  shown  that 
^he  impression  of  the  beautiful,  however  ne- 
cessary to  be  universally  catered  for,  really 
lould  not  be  given  uiile.s.s  the  use  of  the  object 
;pere  also  fully  attained  and  made  apparent, 
tkt  that  time  the  Deiiartmeut  of  Art  had  not 
■oeen  established,  and  very  diflerent  principles 
:eere  being  acted  upon  by  those  who  are  now 
the  most  valuable  auxiliaries  in  the  right  work 
if  improvement.  We  had  had  indeed  no  difh- 
itulty  in  forming  oiu-  views : they  are  such  as 
arise  from  study  of  pruiciples,  recognized  by 
'ihe  very  nature  of  architecture,  and  common  to 
ill  arts  related  to  it,  and,  therefore,  essential 
10  modem  development  from  any  assumed  basis 
ir  ^oundwork  of  style.  The  principles,  after 
inaving  been  departed  from  under  the  degene- 
rate reign  of  taste  which  succeeded  the  best 
periods  of  architecture  in  Italy  and  decorative 
art  in  France,  as  during  the  reign  of  George  III. 
evere  again  indoctrinated  by  a new  revival — 
uhat  of  Mediaeval  arcliitecture — and  notably  in 
lEngland  by  the  “ True  Principles,”  and  the 
oiesigns  of  Welby  Pugin,  whose  works  in  the 
Exhibition  of  1851,  in  contrast  to  the  non- 
utructural  and  the  naturalistic  works  with 
hvhich  they  were  sun'ounded,  showed  how  the 
elecorative  purpose,  including  variety  of  feature, 
linight  be  united,  even  with  rigid  adherence  to 
i very  small  number  of  simple  structural 
'forms.  To  Welby  Pugin  present  expression  of 
)»ound  views  on  architecture  and  decorative  art 
imustbe  held,  in  some  measure,  traceable  ; and 
live  debt  should  be  admitted  more  frequently 
ihaii  it  is.  What  Piigiu  found  in  one  family  of 
:?tyles,  and  sought  to  apply  in  a particular 
inanner,  would  now  be  considered  asofveiy 
general  application. 

With  regard  to  our  author’s  observations  on 
h Dressed  or  Geometrical  Gardens,”  forming 
I’.Part  III.  of  the  w-'ork,  and  extending  only  to 
''twenty-eight  pages,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  say 
iithat  the  main  argument  accords  with  our  own, 
'OS  put  forth  lately  in  certain  articles  in  which 
vwe  endeavoured  to  show  that  the  London  parks, 

*.  “ O''  Colour,  and  on  the  Necessity  of  a general  Dif- 
'jfusion  of  Taste  among  all  Clas.ses;  with  Remarks  on 
piaymg  out  dressed  or  geometrical  Gardens : Examples  of 
logood  and  had  Taste,  iUustrated  by  woodcuts  and  coloured 
Hi  Sir  J.  Gardvbr  Wjlkivson, 

CD.C.L.  f-R  S.  P.R.G.S.  M.R.S.L.  M.R.I.B.A.  &c.  Svo. 

' pp.xvi.  408;  Spiates,  0'2  cuts.  London,  John  Murray,  1858. 


squares,  and  gardens,  would  be  greatly  bene- 
fited by  the  introduction  of  terraces  and  steps 
and  other  architectural  features,  as  would 
buildings  generally  by  a spreading  base  and 
foreground  formed  of  natural  objects  combined 
with  architecture  and  sculpture,  after  the  prac- 
tice of  the  architects  of  the  Italian  and  Eliza- 
bethan schools.  But  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson  has 
added  to  the  value  to  the  jiublic  of  this  portion  of 
his  work,  by  many  excellent  remarks,  and  plans 
of  sunk  gardens  with  terraces,  and  by  a list  of 
plants  of  different  colours,  showing  when  each 
would  be  in  flower. 

Tlie  drawback  to  the  merit  of  the  work  is  the 
peculiarity  of  its  arrangement.  The  pages  com- 
prise three  unequal  parts,  without  other  division 
except  that  of  numbered  paragraphs  ; and  as 
there  is  no  table  of  contents,  and  the  part  on 
colour  comes  first  (Part  IT,  “On  the  Necessity 
of  a Diffusion  of  Taste  among  all  Classes,”  going 
into  the  subject  of  principles  of  decorative  art, 
as  we  have  mentioned,  and  being  extended  so 
as  to  form  the  largest  portion  of  the  book,  by 
addition  of  historical  inquiries  connected  with 
architecture,  painting,  and  sculpture),  we  appre- 
hend the  author’s  reasoning  may  be  not  so 
clear  to  tbe  student  as  it  would  otherwise  be  ; 
though  we  should  say,  there  is  a good  index, 
and  care  is  taken  in  the  text  to  direct  the 
reader  by  cross  references. 

Choosing  to  look,  first,  at  the  second  part  of 
the  work,  we  find  our  author  demonstrating,  as  in 
ourcolumns,  that  taste,  tobe  of  use,  mustpervade 
all  classes  ; that  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  errors  to 
suppose  that  wealth  alone  can  obtain  objects  of 
good  taste  ; and  that  the  public  mainly  are  in 
fault — good  designs  not  being  ajqjreciatcd.  He 
goes  on  to  show  how  the  Greeks  excelled  in 
art — regarding  no  object  as  too  mean  ; and  he 
contrasts  their  works,  as  the  vases,  with  the 
modern  furniture  compounded  of  jjarts  havingno 
proper  relation  to  one  auotlier  ; whilst  he  dwells 
on  the  importance  of  ebawing  and  the  .study  of 
proportion,  and  of  rules — the  latter  as  necessary, 
though  there  should  be  no  dqyeiulayice  njjou 
them.  He  perceives,  with  Mr.  Womum  and 
others,  that  actual  copies  of  natural  objects  in 
works  of  decorative  aud  utilitarian  art,  are  in 
general  ojjposed  to  the  very  principle  of  nature  ; 
that  perspective,  as  m the  attempts  at  landscape 
in  bas-relief  ; jnctiires  in  positions  unsuitable 
as  to  viewing  them  ; false  jiretences  in  place  of 
forms  designed  specially  for  the  use,  and  many 
other  practices  which  have  become  frequent, 
have  nothing  in  common  with  good  art.  He 
considers  the  question  of  monuments, — columns, 
obelisks,  and  colossal  sculpture, — to  the  modern 
use  of  all  of  which  he  sees  objections.  The 
forms  and  decoration  of  vases  are  treated  of  by 
him  at  some  length  ; but  a certain  inaccuracy  in 
the  drawing  of  oue  or  two  of  the  illustrations, — 
for  examjjle,  in  the  vase  which  is  repeated  on  the 
cover  of  the  volume, — is  to  be  regretted.  In 
speaking  of  the  decoration  of  walls,  after  con- 
tending that  churche.s  are  unsuitable  places  for 
pictures,  he  enters  at  some  length  into  the 
question  of  painted  sculpture,  deciding  by  the 
evidence  that  the  practice  was  adopted  by  the 
Greeks,  though  not  in  all  works,  wKilst  he  does 
not  recommend  it  for  modern  adoption.  He  next 
reminds  the  reader,  in  what  is  not  the  least  inte- 
resting portion  of  his  book,  how  one  style  arose 
from  another,  and  that  the  pointed  arch  was 
commonly  used  by  the  Arabs  as  early  as  the 
ninth  century— if,  indeed,  it  be  not  discover- 
able centuries  earlier  in  date,  and  even  in  the 
works  of  the  Assyrians  ; how  the  best-known 
Greek  ornament  was  in  fact  Eg3q)tian  ; how  in 
great  probability  much  was  due’ to  the  Sidonians 
or  Phtenicians  ; and  how  the  early  Christian 
art  was  indebted  to  Pagan  models.  He  follows 
the  history  of  mosaic  w’ork  as  further  illustration 
of  the  manner  in  which  so  many  arts  have  been 
indebted  to  one  another  for  development  ; 
notices  the  rise  of  painting  and  decay  of  art ; 
disputes  the  notion  that  Protestantism  is  in- 
compatible with  high  art,  and  speaks  of  the 
undue  importance  attached  to  landscape  aud 
scenes  from  common  life.  In  regard  to  archi- 
tecture, he  advocates  the  claims  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan style  for  country  houses,  and  of  the 
Italian  for  towns,  but  avoiding  the  use  of  the 
paiujjet  and  of  the  low-pitched  roof. 

Sir  .J.  Gardner  Wilkinson  considers,  whilst 
both  the  Italians  and  the  French  are  far  more 


successful  than  ourselves  in  decorative  design, 
the  Germans  have  not  the  superiority  they 
assume  to  have,  especially  in  regai-d  to  colour. 
As  to  the  English,  he  regards  any  distaste  for 
bright  colours  as  in  great  part  accidental.  Some 
persons,  it  is  true,  may  be  as  much  insensible  to 
harmony  of  colour  as  many  are  to  hannony  of 
sound  : others  have  a perverted  or  false  taste  ; 
and  others  are  unable  to  distinguish  colours-'- 
being  aflected  by  “ colour-blincbiess.”  Perce|>- 
tion  of  the  harmony  of  colours  is  a natural  gift : 
theory  will  iiotsuiqily  it.  He  complam.s  that — 

“ Because  such  and  such  colours  stand  in  a 
certain  relationship  to  others,  or  are  compounded 
iu  a particular  manner,  it  is  affirmed  that  they 
must  therefore  accord  or  disagree  with  some  other 
one ; and  the  question  asked  is,  not  whether  they 
do  or  do  not  agree,  hut  whether  they  ought  or 
ought  not  to  agree.” 

To  begin  with  theory  is  contrary  to  all  in- 
ductive reasoning.  We  have  first  to  deal  witli 
facts,  aud  their  results  ; and — 

« # # # though  the  three  primaries, 
blue,  red,  and  yellow,  iu  certain  proportions,  con- 
stitute white  light,  all  inquiries  respecting  the 
proper  quantities  required  for  it,  aud  every  appe.il 
to  philosophical  experiments,  in  seeking  the  proper 
method  of  ornamenting  with  colour,  are  quite 
irrelevant;  and  the  Arabs  attained  to  the  great 
perfection  we  admire,  in  the  Alhambra  and  else- 
where, without  theories.” 

Our  author  thus  rejects  the  idea  that  as 
the  colours  in  white  light,  as  it  is  said, 
“neutralize”  each  other,  toey  should  therefore 
be  so  employed  for  decorative  purposes.  He  says,, 
most  properly,  that  if  the  colours  reaUy  did 
jicniralize  each  other,  “ they  -would  then  be  de- 
prived of  their  real  effect,”  so  that  we  should 
counteract  the  very  object  in  view.  “ To  orna- 
ment with  colour  and  neutralize  the  colour  is  a 
contradiction.”  The  accordance  of  the  three 
jirimaries  in  juxta-position  is  another  matter  ; 
but  “ it  has  been  found  necessary  to  employ 
artificial  means  to  obtain  any  approach  ” (anil 
that,  our  author  says,  a very  ijnjyerfed  one)  to 
the  white  light  they  compose.  Colours  in 
ornamentation  are  never  whirled  round  before 
the  eye  : so  far  from  desiring  to  give  the  im- 
pression of  wliite  or  of  colourless  light,  our 
object  is  the  reverse, — “ we  -u'aut  to  ornament 
with  colours,  not  to  deceive  with  colours,  nor 
to  jilace  them  so  that  they  may  disappear 
or  be  confounded.”  One  theory  our  author 
describes  as  that  any  primitive  colour  may  be 
destroyed  by  its  oiiposite  derivative  or  accidental 
colour,  or  we  should  say  its  complimentary,  ;.s 
red  by  ^een,  and  blue  by  orange.  But  the 
effects  of  red  on  green,  and  of  blue  on  orange, 
he  says,  “ are  totally  different ; and  if  the  two 
former  diminish  each  other’s  intensity,  the 
latter  mutually  increase  theirs,  being  contrasts, 
aud  each  giving  to  its  companion  its  full 
power.”^  Another  theory  supposes  that  the 
decoration  of  a room  should  be  the  counter- 
Ijart  of  nature : if  so,  it  may  be  asked,  what 
phase  of  nature  should  be  followed  ; and  would 
the  Arabs  of  the  desert  be  condemned  to  give 
up  the  lively  carpets  they  weave,  and  confine 
themselves  almost  wholly  to  blue  (of  the  sky) 
and  an  ochry  yellow  (of  the  sand) ; whil.st, 
excepting  blue,  the  jirimaries  -would  be 
sparingly  used  in  many  coimtries.  And  when 
green  “is  actually  copied."  we  do  not  welcome 
that  abundance  which  it  is  a pleasure  to  behold 
in  the  fields,  Nature,  however,  “ has  not 
taught  us  to  abstain  from  using  brilliant 
colours  in  those  objects  which  are  nearest  to 
our  sight.”  Also  (Sir  Gardner  AVilkinson 
adverts  to  another  theory)  “ when  some  one 
tells  us  that  in  the  interior  of  buildings  the 
stone  should  retain  its  ‘natural’  hue,  he  seems 
to  forget  that  a building  is  not  a work  of 
nature,  but  of  art." 

In  the  last  of  these  theories  vre  may,  how- 
ever, say  there  is  a certain  clement  of  truth 
which  should  not  be  disregarded.  What  our 
author  says  may  be  quite  correct : it  is  not 
sufficient  that  a material  should  exhibit  its 
natural  appearance  ; the  particular  detail  must 
be  good  chromatically,  or  in  the  effect  of  the 
whole  interior  or  building.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
objectionable  to  offend  against  structural  truth ; 
and  therefore  unless  we  can  attain  the  chromatic 
object,  preserving  consistency  -with  the  real 
character  of  the  material,  wc  must  modify  our 
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scheme  of  colour  or  build  with  a different 
material, — that  is  to  say,  if  the  best  art  as  m- 
tended  is  to  be  attained.  Questions  of  the  like 
diameter,  to  be  solved  in  the  course  of  architec- 
tural  design,  involve  the  whole  difficulty  of  it ; 
and  the  ordinary  failures  arise  from  leaving  one 
or  other  of  the  considerations  out  of  recollection. 
This  requirement  of  meeting  a certain  contra- 
riety of  objects,  and  of  working  with  a multi- 
tude of  agents  varying  from  one  another  in 
their  physical  character  and  at  every  fresh  con- 
junction, is,  in  short,  the  difficulty  of  colour. 

“ The  first  step  in  studying  the  harmony  of 
colours,  is  certainly  to  ascertain  what  two,  or 
more,  when  placed  together,  are  concords  or  dis- 
cords. But  this  is  not  all  that  has  to  be  deter- 
mined. The  quantity  of  each  must  also  be  regu- 
lated, as  well  as  tbeir  proper  position ; and  tbe 
same  set  of  colours,  put  together  in  different  pro- 
portions and  positions,  will  have  a different  ap- 
pearance. Colours  also  borrow  from  each  other, 
and  thus  mutually  change  their  effect  j while 
others  heighten  each  other’s  power  by  contrast ; 
and  others  soften,  or  diminish  it.”  * * * 

“ Blue  and  orange,  which  are  accidental  colours, 
are  a harmonious  contrast ; but  red  and  green,  or 
yellow  and  purple,  are  not  necessarUy  so  because 
they  are  also  accidental  colours.  (See  Sec.  vi.)  \^'^e 
must,  therefore,  understand  ■which  colours  agree 
by  contrast,  which  by  analogy,  and  which  tend  to 
dimmish  or  otherwise  alter  each  other’s  effect  j 
for  some  of  these  are  apt  to  be  confounded,  and  a 
very  fallacious  doctrine  has  been  propounded — 
that  the  union  of  one  of  the  primaries  with  its 
accidental  colour  is  analogous  in  effect  to  that  of 
the  same  primary  with  its  two  companions ; as, 
for  instance,  that  red  with  green  has  the  same 
effect  as  red  with  blue  and  yellow.” 

He  again  observes  that  it  is  not  enoiigh 
to  know  that  theorcticalhj  all  the  colours  are 
present  in  such  a case  as  that  last  mentioned  : 
the  green  is  not  only  to  the  eye  a ne-W’  colour, 
but  it  has  a different  effect  in  combination  with 
other  colours  from  that  produced  by  blue  and 
yellow.  It  is  true  that  red  and  blue  in  juxta- 
position have  the  appearance  of  purple  ; and 
the  latter  with  green  would  be  discordant — 
though,  were  a yellow  hue  placed  between  the 
blue  and  the  red,  tbe  ])ur])le  would  not  be  pro- 
duced, and  there  would  be  hannony  of  effect. 
Yellow'  next  to  red,  also,  gives  it  an  orange 
hue  ; but  similar  illusion  is  not  caused  by  the 
contact  of  blue  and  yellow. 

“ It  is  not,  therefore,  necessary  to  lay  down  the 
same  general  and  invariable  rule  respecting  tbe 
three  primaries; — that  ‘in  making  new  patterns 
or  ornaments,  red  and  blue  should  not  join,  nor 
y'ellow  and  red,  nor  yellow  and  blue,’  as  though 
the  three  combinations  were  exactly  similar  and 
subject  to  the  same  laws.” 

The  differences  between  a mutralking  or 
balancing  effect,  harmony  by  contrast,  and 
other  harmonious  unions  of  colours,  he  says, 
are  sufficiently  ob'vious  ; and  that, — 

“ * * * nothing  shows  them  better  than  tbe 

juxtaposition  of  such  colours  as  black  and  red,  or 
black  and  green,  which  really  do  neutralise  each 
other,  or  lessen  each  other’s  efiect ; and  that  of  black 
and  white,  which  contrast  with  and  set  off  each 
other ; and  that  of  blue,  red,  and  yellow,  which 
harmonise  with,  and  set  off,  but  do  not  neutralise, 
each  other.” 

In  the  coiu?se  of  a classification  of  the  colours? 
he  gives  a valuable  table  of  the  English  names 
of  about  one  hundred  colours  and  hues,  with 
their  nearest  equivalents  in  several  other  lan- 
guages, and  thus  shows  the  iudefiniteness  of 
every  attempt  at  the  description  and  nomen- 
clature. This,  we  may  say,  has  arisen  from 
the  difficulty  of  finding,  unless  m the  spectrum, 
any  existence  of  the  central  colour — the  chief 
colours  in  flowers  and  dyed  materials  being  so 
many  hues, — like  the  scarlet  and  the  orange,  or 
the  crimson  and  the  pink,  beside  the  red.  The 
terms  for  tlie  variations  in  colour  and  intensity, 
as  “hue,”  “tint,”  “shade,”  and  “ tone,”  appear 
to  be  understood  by  Sir  (^rdner  Wilkinson,  as 
■w’e  are  accustomed  to  use  them.  Upon  the 
proper  definition  and  comprehension  of  har- 
mony, much,  if  not  the  whole  of  the  subject, 
depends.  Harmony  of  colour  is  not  merely 
similarity  ; but  there  is  also  harmony  by  con- 
trast. Contrasts  are  of  various  kinds.  There 
is  the  contrast  of  warm  and  cold  colours  ; and 
there  is  the  contrast  of  green  with  red  as 


complementary  colours — very  different  to  the 
contrast  which  there  is  in  the  case  of  blue 
and  yellow'.  We  may  have  “Harmony  by 
•Contrast,”  “ Harmony  by  Analogy,”  “ Har- 
^•ony  of  Tones,”  and  “ Harmony  of  Hues 
whilst  there  are  colours  which  diminish  or  raise 
each  other^s  effect,  and  light  colours  which 
brighten  those  of  a deeper  kind.  “ Harmony  " 
may  be  defined  to  be  “ the  due  prcypoiiion  of 
two,  or  more  colours,  whicli  are  concords  ; and 
the  balance  of  colour  is  equally  required  for 
those  which  accord  by  contrast  as  by  analogy.” 
As  regards  contrast, — 

“ Colours  are  opposed  to  each  other  in  different 
degrees.  1st.  The  strongest  opposition  is  by  posi- 
tive contrast,  when  the  colours  are  of  different 
hues  and  natures : as  black  and  white;  blue  and 
orange ; scarlet  and  blue,  &c.  Of  these,  Mr. 
Field  says  (p.  26),  the  only  two  contrasting 
colours  which  are  of  equal  pow'ers  are  ‘ black  and 
white,’  ‘ orange  and  blue ;’  and  ‘ all  other  contrasts 
are  perfect  only  when  one  of  the  antagonistic 
colours predom'uiates.’  2Tiii.Opposition,or contrast, 
of  icarm  and  cold  colours  ; among  the  former  of 
which  are  reds,  yellow,  orange,  brown,  red-purple, 
A'C.;  among  the  latter,  blue,  grey,  green,  blue- 
purple,  white,  blue-black,  &c.  3rd.  Opposition,  or 
contrast,  of  dark  and  light  colours;  or  opposition 
of  tones,  is  when  the  colours  are  tones  of  the  same 
hue,  one  stronger  than  the  other,  as  dark  and  light 
yellow.  4th.  Opposition,  ov  contrast,  oi  accidental 
colours,  is  -wheu  a colour  and  its  accidental  com- 
panion are  opposed  to  each  other,  as  red  and 
green  ; blue  and  orange ; yellow  and  purple.  And 
thouo'b  black  and  white  are  accidental  to  each 
other,  they  cannot  he  said  properly  to  belong  to 
this  class;  nor  is  positive  white  ever  mistaken  for 
its  accidental  companion,  as  other  accidental 
colours  are,  through  a defective  vision  or  colour- 
blindness. These  two  properly  come  under  the 
first  class  as  positive  contrasts ; and  tbe  greatest 
and  most  violent  contrast  is  between  those  two 
colours.  Nor  do  all  other  accidental  colours  con- 
trast with  each  other  in  an  equal  degree,  or  under 
the  same  conditions;  and  I cannot  too  often  re- 
peat that,  because  blue  and  orange  are  most  har- 
monious contrasts,  it  does  not  follow  that  red  and 
blue-green  should  be  so,  and  still  less  green  and 
reddish  violet,  which  are  a most  obvious  and  dis- 
agreeable discord.” 

Two  colours  may  agree  by  the  Harmony  of 
Contrast ; by  the  Harmony  of  Analogy ; by 
the  addition  of  a third  (without  which  they 
would  be  wanting  complete  hannony),  or  by  the 
addition  of  several  colours  : whilst  sometimes 
a colour  is  better  by  itself ; and  sometimes  a 
colour  is  better  as  a ground  for  others.  Some 
colours  disagree  “ from  being  positive  discords  ;” 
some  fail  to  accord  from  their  tones  being  of 
unequal  intensity  ; some  in  cases  where  propor- 
tions in  quantity  have  been  disregarded  ; and 
some,  as  mentioned,  from  wanting  another 
colour  to  complete  the  harmonious  combina- 
tion,— as  blue  and  red,  “ though  concords,”  re- 
quire the  addition  of  yellow. 

Our  author  gives  a list,  of  considerable  length, 
of  combinations  of  colours,  with  remarks,  and 
adds  references  to  well-known  books  as  regards 
examples  ; and  in  the  course  of  a summary  of 
his  observations,  after  repeating  that  the  eye  is 
the  proper  judge  of  colour,  and  that  the  per- 
ception of  it  is  a natural  gift,  and  that  we 
should  abstain  from  theories  till  the  sub- 
ject is  understood,  he  sets  forth  that, — The 
primaries  (which  are  a concord)  should  pre- 
dominate in  ornamentation,  though  scarlet  will 
generally  combine  better  than  red:  that  the 
purple  effect  of  red  and  blue  should  be  obviated 
by  other  colour,  or  as  before  mentioned  : that  the 
accidental  (complementary)  colours  do  not  neces- 
sarily harmonize  : that  harmony  is  not  limited 
to  similarity,  but  includes  contrast,  whilst  there 
are  contrasts  of  different  kinds  : that  the  effect 
of  the  “simultaneous  contrast”  (of  Chevreul), 
is  to  be  taken  into  account ; and  that  the  “ in- 
tensity of  tones  of  colours  should  be  equal  in  the 
same  composition ; but  a dark  and  light  hue  may 
be  used  together  with  good  effect.”  Also,  quan- 
tities are  to  be  balanced : some  colouis  being 
required  in  smaller  quantity  when  combined 
with  others  ; and  the  rehitive  positions  of  the 
colours  ; the  effect  by  candlelight  and  by  day- 
light ; the  things  decorated,  whether  carpet, 
wall,  or  dress  ; and  the  kind  of  ornament ; the 
requirement  of  “ repose and  avoidance  of  spots 
and  monotonous  lines,  have  all  to  be  con- 
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sidered.  Bright  green  may  be  introduced  to 
lighten  up  a composition,  but  not  in  masses 
unless  as  a ground,  though  candlelight  allows 
the  use  of  a greater  proportion  of  green. 

The  first  part  of  the  work,  on  colour,  we 
should  say  includes  several  pages  on  the  pro- 
per treatment,  and  the  characteristics  of  the 
different  styles,  of  stained  glass. 

Whatever  comes  to  us  from  the  hand  of  so 
painstaking  and  minute  an  investigator  as 
Sir  J.  Garner  Wilkinson,  could  hardly  fail  to 
be  worthy  of  attention.  He  may  not  have 
adopted  the  best  an-angement  of  his  matter, 
and  may  have  introduced  some  which  might 
be  called  irrelevant  ; but  his  work  will  be  read 
by  many  who  have  felt  the  defects  of  previous 
theorising,  and  who  will  get  the  juice  of  it, 
to  the  clearing  of  their  own  ideas  and  the  im- 
provement of  their  handiwork,  possildy  for- 
;etting  the  debt  they  will  owe. 

VENTILATION  IN  WHEELED  VEHICLES. 

The  question  of  ventilation  has  been  much  dis- 
cussed of  late,  and,  no  doubt,  some  persons  act  up 
to  their  knowledge;  but  such  individuals  form 
only  a small  fraction  per  cent,  of  the  entire  popu- 
lation; and  the  numbers  who  fully  understand 
what  ventilation  is,  and  'U'ho  consistently  strive  to 
secure  it,  probably  constitute  only  a fraction  of 
tbe  fraction. 

Ventilation  has  been  ventilated  under  many 
headings,  and  volumes  have  been  written  and 
published,  explaining  systems  and  apparatus  cal- 
culated to  secure  it.  SVe  only  propose,  however, 
just  now,  to  throw  together  a few  remarks  on 
the  absence  of  any  adequate  means  for  ventilation 
in  wheeled  vehicles,  generally.  Ventilation  should 
secure  change  of  air  for  the  breathing  of  human 
beings,  in  private  houses,  in  public  buildings,  and 
in  public  and  private  carriages, — that  is,  there 
should  be  means  of  instant  escape  for  air  that  has 
been  once  expelled  from  the  lungs;  or,  for  such 
extreme  dilution  as  to  reduce  the  chances  of  any 
consequent  injury  to  a minimiim. 

That  vitiated  air  may  escape  from  the  vicinity 
of  a living  human  body,  there  must  cither  be 
certain  cubical  space  around  each  person,  or  pro- 
portionate areas  of  openings.  To  box  up  four 
persons  for  the  shortest  time,  in,  say  a private 
carriage,  containing  not  more  than  some  60,  80, 
or  100  cubic  feet  of  s'p&ce—enqitg—  must  he  in- 
jurious. Now,  how  many  of  our  readers  commit 
this  folly  during  cold  weather  ? Again.  Look  at 
first-class, — or,  indeed,  at  railway  carriages  gener- 
ally, and  say,  if  means  to  change  the  air  are  pro- 
vided. In  some  railway  carriages  there  are  small 
ventilators ; but  when  there  are  six  persons  in  a 
first-class  compartment  on  tbe  narrow  gauge  and 
eight  in  a compartment  on  the  broad  gauge,  the 
means  for  ventilation  are  inadequate — injuriously 
inadequate;  but  during  cold  weather,  there  are 
persons  who  will  close  these  ventilators,  and  keep 
them  closed  during  a journey  of  several  liours. 
We  fully  admit  the  evils  of  a draught,  the 
unpleasantness  of  cold ; but  there  is  a con- 
sideration superior  to  these.  Take  the  space 
of  any  railway-carriage  compartment,  and  the 
air-space  for  each  person  when  the  compart- 
ment is  full  will  not  amount  to  50  cubic 
feet, — all  things  considered,  scarcely  half  this. 
Now,  in  a prison  cell,  each  occupant  has  1,000 
cubic  feet  of  air-space,  with  regxilar  change  of  air 
by  artificial  ventilation ; so  that,  at  the  best,  a 
close-carriage  compartment  is  some  twenty  times 
worse,  as  regards  means  of  ventilation,  than  a 
prison  cell.  The  best  railway  carriages,  as  at 
present  constructed,  have  two  evils:  they  are 
insufferably  hot  and  dusty  in  summer,  and  the 
means  of  v'entilation  are  miserably  inadequate  at 
all  times.  Take  another  class  of  public  vehicles — 
public  cabs  and  omnibuses.  Are  these  sufficiently 
ventilated  ? For  four-wheeled  cabs  we  say  “ No;  ” 
and  who  does  not  remernher  the  old  omnibuses 
with  horror,  especially  when  full,  on  a damp  and 
foggy  evening?  The  new  Metropolitan  Company, 
whether  French  or  English,  and  in  spite  of  dread- 
ful mismanagement,  deserves  the  warmest  thanks 
of  the  community  for  the  vastly  improved  ’bus 
of  the  present  time.  The  fixed  openings,  modified 
by  perfoi-ated  zinc,  and  the  top  louvre  windows, 
allow  of  rapid  change ; but  not  more  than  is 
necessary  for  comfort  and  health.*  Shall  we  ever 
see  analogous  changes  and  improvements  in  cabs, 
in  railway  carriages,  and  in  private  carriages  ? 

There  are  some  persons  who  cannot  ride  in  any 
convevance  with  the  windows  up,  and  there  are 


* In  some  of  them,  however,  the  zinc  perforations  open 
right  upon  the  heads  or  necks  of  all  above  theaverege 
height. 
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many  persons  who  suffer  by  being  exposed  to  a 
direct  draught  of  air : it  must,  therefore,  be  a , 
desirable  improvement  so  to  build  wheeled  vehicles 
that  both  class  of  persons  may  be  accommodated. 
iiThere  should  be  abundant  means  of  ventilation 
inrranged  so  as  not  to  inconvenience  or  injure  by 
■:lrauglits,  and  which  cannot  be  tampered  with. 
iiThe  new  omnibuses  may  teach  a most  useful  lesson 
:o  carriage-buildei’s,  as  in  the  best  of  these  vehicles 
there*  are  abundant  means  for  change  of  air  with- 
out injurious  draughts. 

I The  questions  of  draughts  and  ventilation  deserve 
cnorc  consideration  than  they  obtain.  All  our  old 
oroverbs  are  against  draughts,  but  we  are  not 
mvare  of  auy  against  foul  air,  and  yet  the  latter 
iworks  more  injury  than  the  former.  “If  you 
Bit  near  a hole,  God  mend  your  soul,”  has  fright- 
oned  many  a pei’son  into  closing  up  means  of  ven- 
Idlation.  We  may  invent  a new  proverb,  and  say, 
I‘  If  you  sit  in  foul  air,  in  comes  your  heir.” 
lAnother  proverb  has  it,  “ Avoid  a draught  as  you 
would  an  arrow  j”  and  it  is  wise  advice.  Still  we 
check  this  proverb,  by  “ Avoid  stagnant  air,  if  for 
’-ife  you  have  care.”  Englishmen,  probably,  dread 
draughts  and  fresh  air  less  than  the  inhabitants  of 
any  other  nation;  but  even  in  England  we  see 
I'Jiat  the  best  means  are  not  taken  to  secure  change 
)f  air  in  public  and  private  wheeled  vehicles. 
Improvement  has  been  commenced,  and  we  do  not 
doubt  but  that  it  Will  go  on.  If  any  carringe- 
louildcr  will  take  our  hints,  and  usefully  work 
chem  out,  both  credit  and  profit  will  arise  to  him 
ave  are  sure.  If  the  improvements  deserve  it,  he 
may  patent  them,  for  anything  wc  care.  Public 
ibabs,  railway  carriages,  and  private  carriages 
nhould  each  have  means  for  change  of  air  at  all 
isimes,  with  both  windows  fully  up.  The  Hansom 
,bab  is  taken  not  more  for  its  lightness  and  speed 
i;han  for  its  means  of  freedom  to  the  open  air. 

Travelling  has  become  so  common  that  it  is  of 
i-.he  utmost  importance  to  secure  comfort  and 
uealth  during  a journey.  The  weariness,  nausea, 
and  headache,  after  a journey,  come  not  so  much 
from  the  motion  as  from  the  vitiated  air  of  a close 
carriage.  As  nrivato  carriages  are  now  built,  it  is 
a misfortune  to  some  who  are  in  a condition  to 
Also  one.  To  be  ordered  “carriage  exercise,”  may 
'ce  the  contrary  of  an  advantage.  An  open  car- 
riage for  invalids  is  not  at  all  times  desirable,  and 
I ;o  some  temperaments  not  agreeable ; but  certainly 
fx  close  carriage  must  be  injurious  at  any  time. 
IThere  should  be  means  to  secure  a full  change  of 
air  without  the  chance  of  palpable  draughts.  This 
imay  be  done,  and  will  be  shortly  accomplished, 
if  wc  interpret  the  spirit  of  the  times  aright.  Cabs 
land  carriages,  as  ordinarily  built,  are  too  low  even 
)for  comfort,  and  this  makes  them  too  low  for  safe 
.'Ventilation.  The  roofs  require  to  he  raised  a few 
idnchcs;  and,  if  double,  the  means  of  ventilation 
lanay  be  provided  by  a false  roof,  properly  cham- 
?bei'cd,  so  as  to  admit  of  inflowing  fresh  air  and 

I outflowing  currents  of  foul  air  from  the  “ ceiling/’ 
or  inner  roof,  over  the  largest  practicable  area, 
il’iders  may  have  carriage-caps  especially  provided 
) to  protect  from  colds.  The  question  of  colds  \s, 
ohowever,  as  much  one  of  defective  ventilation  as 

it  is  of  any  changeableness  in  the  climate.  Trace 
lithe  eonghers  to  their  domiciles,  and  we  shall  find, 
ain  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  rooms  full  of  foul  and 
! stagnant  air.  Medical  men  have  found  out  the 
afact  that  even  consumptive  patients  require  fresh 
i air  rather  than  warm  stagnant  air.  Fresh  air  is 
a prime  requisite  of  health,  and  this  must  he 
i;  secured  in  our  wheeled  vehicles. 

IVg  wTite  in  accordance  with  owr  convictions, 

II  and  ill  opposition  to  our  sensations. 


SCIENCE  AND  KELIGION. 

MUSEUM  OF  GEQLOGT. 

At  the  close  of  the  first  course  of  Lectures  to 

V Working  Men  this  session,  delivered  by  Professor 
! Huxley,  F.R.S.  (“  On  Objects  of  Interest  in  the 
C Collection  of  Fossils”),  the  lecturer  made  some 
5 observations  on  the  subject  at  the  head  of  this 
a article,  and  it  has  been  urged  by  several  of  his 
ii  hearers  that  the  publication  of  these  remarks  in 
0 our  columns  would  be  useful.  In  complying 
iv  with  the  request,  we  lake  the  opportunity  to 
u mention  that  Professor  Pamsay  will  deliver  a 

course  of  lectures  here  on  Geology,  and  Professor 

V Willis  one  on  Applied  Mathematics.  It  ought  to 
b be  known  that  the  professors  of  this  Institution 
il  derive  no  profit  or  advantage,  direct  or  indirect, 
ft  from  them.  Even  the  nominal  registration  fee 
5'  goes  to  the  Government. 

The  lectures  have  now  been  given  for  seven 
ti  years  (in  fact,  ever  since  the  School  of  Mines  was 
s established) ; and,  as  an  invariable  rule,  the 
:1  tickets  have  been  applied  for  at  once,  and  the 
il  attendance  has  been  extremely  good.  So  far  as 
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we  know,  the  tickets  are  always  disposed  of  to 
bond  Jide  workmen,  and  it  is  impossible  to  speak 
too  highly  of  the  attention  and  intelligence  of  the 
audience. 

The  professors  may  reasonably  expect,  there- 
fore, that  they  are  doing  some  good,  and  they  are 
entitled  to  the  thanks  of  the  public. 


And  now,  gentlemen,  the  proper  subjects  of 
this  course  are  ended.  My  duties  towards  you, 
as  an  officer  of  this  institution,  cease ; but  1 am 
glad  to  have  the  opportunity,  on  my  own  respon- 
sibility, of  saying  a few  words  on  a subject  which, 
judging  from  the  letters  I have  received,  interests 
you  as  much  as  it  does  me.  At  the  same  time, 

I am  most  desirous  not  to  be  misunderstood ; and, 
therefore,  instead  of  taking  up  this  subject  in  the 
lecture  which  immediately  followed  the  letters  to 
which  I refer,  I have  allowed  myself  a longer  in- 
terval for  reflection ; and,  contrary  to  my  \vont,  I 
have  written  down  in  full,  and  will  read,  what 
I have  to  say. 

The  whole  history  of  the  gradual  discovery  of 
the  significance  of  such  apparently  unimportant 
indications  of  formerly  existing  life,  as  those 
which  I have  been  describing  to  you  to-niglit,  is 
fraught  with  instruction.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
striking  of  the  many  justifications  which  might 
be  found,  of  the  methods,  not  only  of  geological, 
but  of  all  other  science;  and  it  helps,  as  much  as 
any  of  these,  to  teach  us  what  implicit  and  abso- 
lute faith  we  may  place  in  the  conclusions  of  the 
human  mtellect,  when  that  intellect  is  rightly 
guided. 

In  fact,  this  is  the  moral  of  all  science ; and  the 
greatandpeculiarhenefitwhichafaircourseof  scien- 
tific study  confers,  even  on  those  who  do  not  follow 
it  as  a profession,  is,  that  it  compels  such  a finn 
and  entire  fuith  in  our  mental  processes,  so  far  as 
their  range  extends ; that  it  teaches  us  what  this 
range  is,  and  enables  us  to  distinguish  between 
the  natural  and  the  artificial  limitations  of  man’s 
powers. 

And  let  me  bid  you  remember  that  this  faith 
does  not  rest  upon  mere  testimony,  however  re- 
spectable, however  solemnly  supported.  Tlie 
works  of  science  are  her  witness.  Her  age  of  in- 
spiration and  of  miracles  is  not  over,  but  begin- 
ning, and  its  duration  will  be  coeval  with  that  of 
the  intellect  of  man.  Nor  is  access  to  her  deepest 
secrets  restricted  to  a race  or  to  a priesthood.  Every 
man  can,  if  he  so  pleases,  apply  to  the  sources  of 
all  scientific  knowledge  directly,  and  verify  for 
himself  the  conclusions  of  others.  In  science, 
faitli  is  based  solely  on  the  assent  of  the  intellect ; 
and  the  most  complete  submission  to  ascertained 
truth  is  wholly  voluntary,  because  it  is  accom- 
panied by  perfect  freedom,  nay,  by  every  en- 
couragement, to  test  and  try  that  truth  to  the 
uttermost. 

I have  said  that  "our  faith  in  the  results  of  the 
right  working  of  the  human  mind  rests  on  no 
mere  testimony.  Hut  there  is  One  that  bears 
witness  to  it,  and  He  the  Highest.  For,  the 
winning  of  er’ery  new  law  by  reasoning  from 
ascertained  facts;  the  verification  by  the  event,  of 
every  scientific  prediction,  is,  if  this  world  be 
governed  by  providential  order,  the  direct  testi- 
mony of  that  Providence  to  the  sufiiciency  of  the 
faculties  with  which  man  is  endowed,  to  unravel,  so 
far  as  is  necessai'y  for  his  welfare,  the  mysteries 
by  which  he  is  surrounded.  Donati’s  comet  lately 
blazing  in  the  heavens  above  us  at  its  appointed 
time ; the  first  quiver  which  betrayed  to  the 
anxious  watcher  of  the  telegraphic  needle  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  that  an  electric  current 
would  follow,  even  under  such  strange  conditions, 
the  laws  which  man’s  wit  and  industry  had  dis- 
covered; the  bone  which,  laid  bare  by  Cuvier’s 
chisel,  justified  his  trust  iu  the  law  of  organic 
correlation  which  he  had  discovered ; all  these,  and 
hundreds  of  other  like  cases  which  I might  cite, 
are  to  my  mind  so  many  signs  and  wonders, 
whereby  the  Divine  Governor  signifies  his  appro- 
bation of  the  trust  of  poor  and  weak  humanity,  in 
the  guide  which  he  has  given  it. 

The  present  state  of  civilized  nations  and  their 
past  history  bear  witness  on  the  same  side.  So 
far  as  any  nation  recognises,  or  has  recognised,  the 
great  truth,  that  every  dictum,  every  belief,  must 
be  tested  and  tried  to  the  uttermost,  and  swept 
ruthlessly  away  if  it  bo  not  in  accordance  with 
right  reason,  so  far  is  that  nation  prosperous  and 
healthy ; and  so  far  as  a nation  has  allowed  itself 
to  be  hood-winked  and  fettered,  and  the  free 
application  of  its  intellect,  as  the  criterion  of  all 
truth,  restricted,  so  for  is  it  sinking  and  rotteu 
within. 

There  is  one  restriction,  and  only  one,  so  far  as 
I know,  placed  upon  our  supreme  arbiter.  It  is, 
that  it  shall  be  actuated  by  an  uncompromising 
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and  unswerving  love  of  truth.  With  that,  the 
human  intellect  is  the  nearest  impersonification  of 
the  Divine;  without  that,  it  is,  in  my  apprehen- 
sion, the  worst  of  conceivable  devils. 

Such  hokig  ray  Inmost  and  deepest  belief  on. 
these  matters,  the  friend,  if  I may  so  call  him, 
who  was  good  enough  to  write  me  the  letter  an 
extract  from  which  I am  about  to  read,  will  readily 
anticipate  what  answer  I am  aboxit  to  give  him. 
I can  but  regret  that  it  should  be  so  directly 
opposed  in  appearance  to  his  own  views,  but  be 
has  asked  me  to  speak  out,  and  I will  do  so. 
After  all,  there  is  pei'haps  less  difference  between 
us  in  reality  than  in  seeming. 

Referring  to  a previous  lecture,  he  says, — “One 
or  two  imagined  that  you,  iu  your  o\\ni  theory, 
advocated  the  idea  that  a lower  auimal  might,  by 
development  or  progression,  pass,  in  time,  into  one 
of  a higher  organization;  and  they  would  apply 
this  through  the  whole  animal  kingdom  up  to  the 
human  race,  in  opposition  to  the  first  pair  being 
brought  into  existence  by  the  direct  power  of  our 
Creator.” 

The  one  or  two  are  nearly,  but  not  quite,  right. 
What  I said  w’as  this : that  the  bringing  into 
existence  of  an  animal,  at  once,  is  a thing  which 
is,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  capable  of  neither  proof 
nor  disproof,  and  is,  therefore,  no  subject  for  science, 
whicl)  concerns  herself  only  with  matters  capable 
of  proof  or  disproof.  And  I went  on  to  say,  that 
if  the  appearance  of  the  successive  populations  of 
the  globe  bad  followed  laws  at  all  similar  to  those 
by  which  the  rest  of  the  universe  is  governed,  I 
could  not  conceive  but  that  these  successive  races 
must  have  proceeded  from  one  another  in  the  way 
of  progressive  modification. 

And  that  is  my  hypothesis,  and  I do  include 
man  in  the  same  category  as  the  rest  of  the 
animal  world.  Hut  you  will  recollect,  that  I 
begged  you  particularly  to  understand  that  I 
regarded  this  notion  of  mine  siinply  as  a hypo- 
thesis, reasoned  out  from  general  principles,  and 
wholly  devoid  of  evidence  amounting  to  proof. 

Well,  if  you  see  good  to  reject  this  hypothesis, 
if  you  think  that  my  reasonings  from  the  prin- 
ciples I started  with  are  fallacious,  or  that  those 
principles  themselves  are  erroneous,  reject  it  by 
all  means;  and  if  you  can  show  me,  ok.  these 
grounds,  that  you  are  right,  I will  reject  it  also  as 
speedily  as  possible,  and  thank  you  for  the  refuta- 
tion. Why  should  I cumber  myself  with  the 
burden  of  an  untruth  ? 

Hut  you  all  know  right  well  that  such  are  not 
the  grounds  on  which  hypotheses  of  this  kind 
are  objected  to.  The  real  reason  is,  that  such 
doctrines  are  supposed  to  be  antagonistic  to 
religion,  or  rather,  to  be  opposed  to  certain  tra- 
ditions handed  down  to  us  with  our  religious 
beliefs,  from  a venerable  and  remote  antiquity. 

Now  let  me  tell  yon  quite  frankly,  that  1 almost 
think  it  beneath  the  dignity  of  my  calling,  as  a 
man  of  science,  to  listen  to  such  objections  as 
these.  If  it  be  reallg  true  that  science  is  opposed 
to  religion,  all  I can  say  is,  so  much  the  worse  for 
religion.  If  science  is  really  opposed  to  traditions, 
the  sooner  the  traditions  vanish  and  are  no  more 
seen  or  heard  of,  the  better.  For  science,  and  tbe 
methods  of  science,  are  the  masters  of  the  world. 

But  it  is  not  true.  If  you  have  seen  occasion  to 
put  any  faith  in  what  I tell  you,  believe  me  now 
when  I say,  that  of  all  the  miserable  superstitions 
which  have  ever  tended  to  vex  and  enslave  man- 
kind, this  notion  of  the  antagonism  of  science  and 
religion  is  the  most  mischievous. 

True  science  and  true  religion  are  twin-sisters, 
and  the  separation  of  either  from  the  other  is  .sure 
to  prove  the  death  of  both.  Science  prospers 
exactly  in  proportion  as  it  is  religious;  and  reli- 
gion flourishes  in  exact  proportion  to  the  scion- 
tific  depth  and  firmness  of  its  basis. 

The  great  deeds  of  philosophers  have  been  less 
the  fruit  of  their  intellect,  than  of  the  direction 
of  that  intellect  by  an  eminently  religious  tone  of 
mind.  Truth  has  yielded  herself  rather  to  their 
patience,  their  love,  their  siugle-heartedness,  and 
their  self-denial,  than  to  their  logical  aenmen. 

And  all  the  reformations  in  religion — all  the  steps 
by  which  the  creeds  you  hold  have  been  brought 
to  that  comparative  purity  and  truth  in  which  you 
justly  glory — have  been  due  essentially  to  the 
growth  of  the  scientific  spirit,  to  the  ever-increas- 
ing confidence  of  the  intellect  in  itself — and  its 
incessantly  I'epeated  refusals  to  bow  dowTi  blindly 
to  what  it  had  discovered  to  be  mere  idols,  any 
more. 

It  is  above  all  things  needful  for  you,  working 
men,  to  note  these  truths.  For  with  the  limited 
time,  and  the  limited  means  for  study  at  your 
disposal,  you  run  the  risk  of  flying  to  one  of 
two  extremes  — bigoted  orthodoxy,  or  conceited 
I scepticism. 


The  more  earnest  and  decp-tliiuking  of  yoxi 
are  not  always  able  to  distinguish  the  eternal 
truths  of  religion  from  tlje  temporarj'  and  often 
disfiguring  investiture  wliiuh  has  grown  round 
them,  as,  at  this  Christmas  time,  we  see  the  ivy 
and  the  mistletoe  overgrowing  tlie  oak;  and 
when  science  comes,  and  would  tear  away  tliese 
mummy -wrappings,  and  show  you  the  form  within 
in  all  its  beauty,  you — loo  often  urged  by  those 
who  call  themselves  your  teachers — raise  a cry  of 
sacrilege,  as  if  the  holy  of  holies  itself  were  defiled. 

And,  on  the  other  band,  the  quicker-witted  and 
less  serious  spirits  are  apt  to  rush  from  a like  mis- 
conception into  the  opposite  error.  They  imagine 
that  because  no  honest  man  can,  for  one  moment, 
reconcile  the  plain  te.achings  of  geology  with  the 
statements  contained  in  the  book  of  Genesis ; 
because  no  astronomer  believes  that  the  sun  and 
moon  have  stood  still  at  tlie  bidding  of  a Jewish 
commander-in-cbief  5 because,  in  short,  wbenev'er 
and  ou  whatever  pretext  science  and  authority 
have  come  into  conflict,  authority  has  always 
been  signallj-  worsted,  and  will  be  till  the  end  of 
time ; because  of  these  things,  they  imagine  they 
may  disown  all  the  Ten  Commandments,  and 
treat  with  foolish  ridicule  the  hook  which  the  true 
man  of  science  will  ever  hold  in  the  highest 
respect,  as  containing  the  noblest  and  the  clearest 
e.xposition  ot  human  rights  and  human  duties 
extant. 

I warn  you  solemnly  against  both  of  these 
evils.  Despi.se  both  bigotry  and  scoffing  doubt, 
and  regard  those  who  encourage  you  in  either, 
whether  they  wear  the  tonsure  of  a priest,  or  the 
peruke  of  a Voltaire,  as  your  worst  enemies. 
And  if  you  seek  a preservative  against  these 
snares,  I say,  strive  earnestly  to  Icarii  something, 
not  only  of  the  residts,  but  of  the  methods  of 
Bcicnce,  and  then  apply  those  methods  to  all  state- 
ments which  oiler  themselves  for  your  belief.  If 
they  will  not  stand  that  test,  they  ai’e  nought,  let 
them  come  with  what  authority  they  may. 


THE  TUEIX  AND  GENOA  PRISONS 
COMPETITION. 

The  Minister  of  the  Interior  has  published  the 
Report  of  the  Commission  nominated  by  the 
Government,  to  examine  the  designs  for  a prison 
at  Turin,  and  for  one  at  Genoa,  submitted  in  com- 
petition. It  appears  that  seventy-eight  designs 
were  sent  in — forty-two  for  the  Turiu  pi-ison,  and 
thirty-six  for  that  of  Genoa — and  the  following  is 
a list  of  those  competitors  of  whom  mention  is 
made : — 

TUlilK. 

Premium  to  No.  11. — “Ze  priirioni  delhono 
essere  incombusfibili.”  Luigi  Dau  and  Carlo 
Dan,  civil  engineers,  Naples. 

Ist  Accessit, — No.  30. — “Z  a salute  e non  e 
danno."  Pollani  Guiseppe,  architect. 

2iid  Accessit, — No.  51. — " Saluhrite,  securitc, 
surveillance.'’  C.  Sehack  Jaquet,  architect, 
Geneva. 

GENOA. 

Premium  to  No.  11. — “ Le  trombe  idrauliche 
arresfano  gV  bxcendi,  ma  Jion  It  prerengono.” 
1st  Accessit  to  No.  -10. — pluribus  unum.” 

Paolo  Olivari,  engineer,  Genoa. 

2nd  Accessit  to  No.  4. — "Aiusi  soit-il.”  A. 
Morsaline,  C.  architect,  Paris. 

Competitors  may  obtain  their  designs  after  the 
1st  of  February  next.* 


PHOTOGPvAHY. 

THE  rnOTOGHATHIC  SOCIETY’S  EXHIBITION. 

The  Exhibition  opened  by  the  Photographic 
Society,  in  the  Gallery  of  the  Society  of  British 
Artists,  Sufiblk-street,  includes  613  works, 
contributed  by  ninety-four  photographers ! What 
a hive  of  industry  has  been  put  into  action  by 
Messrs.  Pox  Talbot,  and  Daguerre!  Who  that 
listened  to  Mr.  Talbot's  first  paper  on  the  subject, 
read  a very  few  years  ago  at  the  Royal  Society, 
imagined  that  it  would  put  so  many  minds  and 
hands  to  work, — alford  such  u-ide-spread  enjoy- 
ment, or  profitable  employment,  to  so  many  bun- 
dreds  of  persons  all  over  the  world,  as  it  has 
done  ? The  Collodion  process  reigns  supreme,  and 
we  do  not  find  any  new  masters  in  the  art  threat- 
ening the  position  of  those  who  are  best  known 
in  it.  The  great  feature  of  the  Exhibition  is  the 
set  of  photographs  from  the  cartoons  at  Hampton 
Court,  by  ilessrs.  Caldesi  and  Monteebi,  an  ad- 
mirable work,  supplemented  by  Mr.  Thnrston 

* Those  gentiemen  who  were  concerned  in  sending  us 
a letter  some  time  ago  on  this  subject,  giving  the  names 
of  English  architects  as  the  successful  competitors,  will 
probabl.v  think  it  necessarj'  to  inform  us  on  what  grounds 
that  statement  was  made. 


Thompson's  fine  studies  of  heads  at  large,  from 
the  same  originals,  so  that  these  remarkable  crea- 
tions arc  now  opened  to  the  near  study  of  all. 
Mr.  Hamilton  Crake  contributes  some  valuable 
additions  to  our  knowledge  of  Indian  remains; 
such,  for  example,  as  the  views  of  the  Parth- 
sadiah  Pagoda,  Madras  (156),  the  Seven  Pagodas, 
in  the  same  presidency  (165),  and  others.  Mr. 
Roger  Fenton  is  an  important  contributor ; and 
has  sent,  besides  numerous  landscapes,  showing 
that  amount  of  air  and  distance  for  which  his 
works  are  remarkable,  some  illustrations  of 
Eastern  costumes  and  manners.  Mr.  Frith  has 
some  charming  specimens;  notice  particularly  5-1-7 
and  558.  For  delicacy  and  cleaimcss  conjoined, 
Mr.  Francis  Bedford  is  unrivalled, — see,  for 
example,  his  North  Transept,  Tintern  (137), 
Pembroke  Castle  (139),  and  the  West  Front  of 
Tintern  (1-13).  Mr.  W.  H.  Bosley’s  frame  (522) 
lends  a countenance  to  the  abuse  of  the  art  to  be 
seen  in  some  of  the  shop-windows,  which  it  ought 
not  to  find  on  these  walls.  Dr.  Diamond,  to  whom 
photography  owe.s  much,  exhibits  amongst  other 
things  an  excellent  set  of  interesting  portraits  of 
“ Our  Club.” 

The  frame  of  stereographs,  510,  is  remarkable 
as  the  result  of  the  first  important  photo-literary 
exploit.  It  consists  of  views  in  Brittany,  by  3Ir. 
Taylor  and  Mr.  Lovell  Reeve,  illustrative  of  a 
walking  tour  by  Mr.  jrounteuey  Jephson.  We 
shall  have  many  such  before  long. 

Lonkingnowinoreto  the  general  question,  we  may 
uotethat, as  regards  the  application  ofphoto^aphy 
to  wood  for  the  pui'pose  of  engraving,  there  is  still 
much  ditiereuce  of  opinion.  When  looking  at  some 
of  the  best  efforts  of  the  art,  a person  of  artistic 
taste,  but  who  was  not  acquainted  with  the  con- 
ventionalities of  engraving  ou  wood,  would  think 
that  these  sun  pictures  of  hold  objects  would  be 
the  very  things  to  suit  the  engraver.  Eugi-avers, 
however,  have  a strong  opinion  that  photography 
cannot  in  this  way  be  rendered  available  to  any 
great  extent.  They  say  that  the  immense  amount 
of  detail  in  a photograph  would  cause  an  amount 
of  labour  which  would  greatly  overbalance  the 
cost  of  a drawing  on  wood,  by  a practised  artist, 
M-liich  would  be  adapted  to  the  engravers  : besides 
there  are  certain  arrangements  of  light  and  shadow 
which  they  say  are  necessary  for  the  purposes  of 
printing.  They  refer,  for  instauce,  to  the  works 
of  Gilbert,  Thomas,  Foster,  and  others,  which, 
when  engraved  and  printed,  are  remarkable  for 
the  force  and  brilliancy  of  their  effects,  and  contrast 
them  with  the  engravings  from  photographic  pic- 
tures which  have  been  executed  ou  prepared  blocks, 
or  from  a c&rch\\  fac  simile  drawn  by  the  draughts- 
men ou  wood,  it  is  argued  that  the  appearance 
of  any  architectural  object  or  landscape  can,  if 
faithfully  sketched  and  then  transferred  to  the 
wood  in  the  ordinary  way,  be  conveyed  to  the 
great  bulk  of  observers  in  a more  striking  man- 
ner than  by  means  of  photography. 

While  submitting  to  some  extent  to  the  opinions 
of  many  who  have  for  years  practised  the  art  of 
engraving  on  wood,  wc  cannot  but  notice  the 
wonderful  progress  which  photography  has  made 
during  the  last  few  years.  Our  belief  is,  that  for 
many  purposes  photographs  on  wood  will  supersede 
the  hand-drawings  at  pre.seiit  iiinse,  especially  for 
engravings  of  art-manufactures,  objects  of  natural 
history,  illustrations  of  anatomy  and  scientific 
subjects,  &c. — in  all  of  which  the  greatest  neatness 
ami  attention  to  detail  ought  to  be  a chief  recom- 
mendation. The  value  of  photography  in  this 
department  is  evident,  and  no  doubt  some 
engnivers  will  break  through  the  present  con- 
ventionalities, and  adapt  tliese  sun  pictures  on 
the  wood  both  to  the  engraver  and  printer. 

Even  in  other  subjects  the  application  of  pho- 
tography may  be  useful  to  the  present  English 
school  of  wood  engraving,  which,  notwithstanding 
its  great  merits,  might  be  improved  by  a little 
more  of  the  work  which  is  a characteristic  of  the 
German  and  French  wood  engravings. 

The  Photographic  yens  details  a new  mode  of 
apjilying  photography  to  engraving  on  wood.  A 
suitable  block  is  covered,  in  the  darkened  labora- 
torv,  or  by  candle-light,  with  a mixture  composed 
of  oxalate  of  silver  and  water,  to  wliich  may  be 
added  a little  gimi  or  pulverised  Bath  brick,  to 
suit  the  convenience  of  the  engraver.  The  mode 
in  which  the  oxalate  is  spread  over  the  surface  is 
jireciscly  the  same  as  that  employed  by  the 
dr.ausrhtsman  on  wood  in  applying  the  preparation 
of  llake-white  and  gum-water.  A little  of  the 
substance — tliat  is  to  say,  about  us  much  as  would 
lie  on  a fourpeiiny-piece  for  a block  4 inebes 
square — is  sprinkled  on  the  surface,  and  the  finger 
then  being  dipped  in  water  (either  with  or  with- 
out a little  gum),  the  mixture  is  spread  evenly 
over  the  whole  surface  of  the  block  by  rubbing 


the  finger  backwards  and  forwards  across  the 
block  in  various  directions,  until  the  evaporation 
or  absorption  of  the  water  leave  the  surface  im- 
pregnated with  a delicate  and  almost  impalpable 
coating  of  oxalate  of  silver.  The  block  may  then 
be  placed  in  a drawer,  or  any  other  place  from 
which  the  daylight  is  excluded,  and  left  to  dry, 
or  for  any  length  of  time  until  required;  and  it 
has  been  stated  that  no  deterioration  or  loss 
of  sensitiveness  has  been  detected,  in  bhwks  thus 
prepared,  in  six  mouths,  so  long  as  they  remained 
protected  from  the  light. 

Oxalate  of  silver  is  susceptible  of  being  acted 
upon  by  the  actinian  rays,  and  when  the  block 
has  been  prepared  in  the  manner  above  indicated,  it 
is  only  necessary  to  expose  a negative  in  the  print- 
ing fi-ame  to  sunlight,  and  a positive  picture  is 
obtained  in  the  same  manner  as  on  paper  prepared 
in  the  ordinary  way.  The  block  requires  no  sub- 
sequent washing,  nor  any  preparation  of  any 
description  before  being  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  engraver,  so  that  he  receives  it  precisely  in 
the  same  condition,  as  regards  the  surface  to  be 
operated  upon,  as  under  ordinary  circumstances. 
The  engraver,  however,  must  not  expose  the 
block  to  the  direct  action  of  the  solar  rays  while 
working  at  it,  as  it  will  gradually  blacken  on  the 
surface:*  exposure  to  diffused  daylight,  however, 
has  uo  deleterious  effect  on  it,  unless  it  be  con- 
tinued for  a length  of  tinie~say  several  hours. 

It  is  impossible,  when  looking  at  the  examples 
of  this  art  which  have  been  lately  produced,  to 
avoid  speculating  on  the  probable  results  of  the 
processes  which  enable  photographs  to  be  printed 
! from  with  rapidity  in  the  same  manner  as  in  litho- 
graphy. Wise  men  sh.akc  their  beads  at  this,  and 
say,  “ It  will  never  do.”  The  same  was  said  when 
etching  was  applied  to  plate  engraving  ; and  it  is 
remarkable  that  for  a long  time  the  etcher 
endeavoured  to  the  utmost  to  imitate  the  stiff 
lines  which  wore  produced  hy  the  graver  instead 
of  those  of  the  free  pencil  which  the  etching  needle 
could  BO  readily  produce.  People  shook  their 
heads  at  lithography  when  in  its  iufancy ; the  race 
of  head-shakers  never  dies.  The  locomotive,  the 
electric  telegraph,  and  all  other  great  things,  have 
been  doubted  and  looked  upon  as  impossibilities 
or  absurdities  ; but  these,  by  the  labour  of  those 
who  would  not  doubt,  have  been  made  to  confer 
benefit  on  the  world  at  largo.  In  the  same  way 
we  have  faith  th.it  the  exertions  which  arc  being 
made  to  apply  photography  to  the  purposes  of 
printing  will  be  attended  with  important  results. 

The  greatest  desideratum  in  photograph}*  at  the 
present  moment,  is  the  certainty  of  obtaining  a 
picture  which  will  not  fade. 


ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

The  first  meeting  since  the  Christmas  recess 
was  held  on  Monday  evening  last,  at  16,  Gros- 
vonor-square. 

Mr.  Hussey,  V.P.  occupied  the  chair. 

Mr.  Edward  J.  Pnyne,  of  Birmingham,  and  Mr. 
Albert  J.  Hnuiliert,  associate,  of  12,  Middle  Scot- 
land-yard,  were  elected  fellows  of  the  Institute, 
and  Mr.  Josiah  Houle,  of  V,  Guildford-street, 
Russell-square,  was  elected  an  associate. 

A very  fine  scries  of  photographs,  from  the 
celohrated  collection  of  Etruscan  antiquities  be- 
longing to  the  CavaliereGio-PictroCampana,  hono- 
rary and  corresponding  member,  were  exhibited, 
•imi  excited  a good  deal  ot  attention.  Models  of 
windows,  by  Mr.  B.  Shaw,  and  of  Pugh’s  patent 
clock,  wore  also  exhibited. 

Sundry  donations  were  announced,  and  thanks 
were  voted  to  the  donors. 

Mr.  C.  C.  Nelson  (honorary  secretary)  stated 
that  he  had  received  notification  of  the  decease  of 
two  associates — Mr.  T.  C.  Tarring  and  Mr.  F.  T. 
Digweed. 

The  Chairman  said  it  devolved  upon  him,  as 
president  of  the  meeting,  to  announce  that  the 
late  librarian  bad  been  expelled  from  the  institu- 
tion. 

Professor  Doualdson  observed  that  the  circum- 
stance to  which  the  chairman  hud 'referred  had 
caused  the  council  a good  deal  of  regret,  and  that 
it  was  proper  to  state  that  there  was  no  connec- 
tion, either  hy  relationship  or  in  any  other  way, 
except  the  accidental  one  of  name,  between  the 
person  referred  to  and  a respected  Fellow  of  the 
Society  whom  they  all  knew.  lie  Lad  also  to 
announce,  that  by  direction  of  the  council  he  had 
wiittcn  a letter  of  condolence  to  the  widow  of 


■ This  would  not  be  a great  drawback;  for,  in  order 
to  protect  the  pencilling  of  drawings  executed  in  the  ordi- 
nary way,  it  is  usual  to  cover  all  drawings  on  wood  with 
paper  while  in  the  hands  of  the  engraver,  and  only  to  tear 
off  a small  portion  of  the  paper  at  a time. 
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Jrf.  Moutferandj  of  St.  Pctersburgh,  lately  an 
ihonoi’ary  and  corresponding  member  of  the  Insti- 
tute, and  one  of  the  most  distinguished  architects 
in  Kurope.  He  had  also  to  state  that  he  had 
been  directed  by  the  council  to  put  himself  in 
communication  with  the  Sardmian  Government  in 
reference  to  the  competition  for  the  intended 
public  works  at  Turin  and  Genoa,  and  that  he  had 
received  from  the  Minister  of  His  Majesty  Victor 
lEmanuel  a copy  of  the  Piedmontese  G-azetie  of  the 
3rd  of  the  present  month,  containing  the  report 
of  the  commissioners  who  had  examined  the  various 
designs  sent  in  for  competition.  Mr.  Donaldson 
then  stated  the  names  of  the  successful  compe- 
ttitory,  which  will  be  found  elsewhere,  and  pointed 
out  that  of  these  none  were  English. 

Mr.  M.  D.  Wyatt  caDed  attention  to  the  volumes 
of  photographs  lent  to  the  Institute  by  Mr. 
Ilobcrt  Phillips,  representing  several  of  the  clas- 
sical marbles  and  objects  in  terra  cotta  in  the 
museum  of  the  Marquess  de  Campana,  at  Rome. 
He  observed  that  the  marquess,  having  consider- 
able property  in  the  Campagna  of  Rome,  had 
caused  extensive  excavations  to  be  made  at  his 
own  expense,  and  had  purchased  up  every  an- 
tiquity that  came  mto  the  market.  His  great 
competitor  in  the  work  of  collection  was  the  late 
Pope  Gregory,  who  also  succeeded  in  collecting  an 
immense  number  of  objects  of  ancient  Etruscan  ^ 
art.  The  Gregorian  museum,  as  a whole,  excelled : 
no  doubt  that  of  the  Cavaliere  Campana;  but 
the  collection  of  the  latter  contained  some  features 
superior  to  those  of  the  pontifi'^s  mivseums.  The 
Cavaliere  embarked  the  greater  portion  of  his 
wealth  in  buying  up  works  of  ai-t.  His  collection 
consisted  of  twelve  parts,  of  which  the  marbles 
and  terra  cottas  were  alone  represented  in  the 
photo^aphs  submitted  by  Mr.  Phillips.  The 
Majolica,  the  bronzes,  and  other  objects  were, 
however,  equally  fine.  Should  the  Great  Exhibi- 
bion  of  1861  be  carried  out  as  contemplated,  he 
^Mr.  Wyatt)  hoped  that  some  means  might  be 
found  to  bring  the  entire  collection  to  this 
jountry.  The  Cavaliere  Campana  was  one  of  the 
Host  distinguished  and  liberal-minded  among  the 
Roman  nobility,  but  be  had  now,  unfortunately, 
reaped  the  fruits  of  his  liljerality,  and  was  im- 
aiured  in  a prison. 

Mr.  Ashpitel  observed  that  the  Marquess  de 
Campana  had  been  at  the  head  of  the  Mont  de 
Pilate,  at  Rome,  which  was  a sort  of  bank,  in- 
jendcd  more  especially  for  the  advance  of  money 
bo  necessitous  persons.  In  his  capacity  of  head  of 
bho  bank,  he  received  money  from  depositors,  and 
lent  it  out  at  a higher  rate  of  interest  than  he 
paid,  as  all  bankers  were  accustomed  to  do,  other- 
[vise  thei*c  would  be  no  profit  from  the  operation 
3t  banking.  He  had  lent  himself,  from  time  to 
time,  considerable  sums  of  money,  which  were 
sntered  ii\  the  books  of  the  bank  in  the  usual 
manner,  and  the  interest  upon  which  w’as  regularly 
paid  08  it  accrued.  It  was  well  known  that  the 
Marquess  de  Campana  was  accumulating  his 
museum,  and  that,  in  point  of  fact,  it  was  security 
to  the  Government  for  the  advances  made  to  the 
owners.  It  seemed  that,  during  the  revolution  at 
Rome,  the  mai-quess  committed  what  was  con- 
ndered  to  be  a great  crime  by  remaining  in  the 
:ity  after  the  Pope  had  fled.  That  one  of  the 
old  nobility  should  remain  at  a moment  when 
overy  one  said  that  Rome  was  going  to  niin  be- 
:ause  the  pontiff  had  fled,  was  considered  to  he  a 
orime,  and  the  enemies  of  the  marquess  came 
iown  upon  him  in  a moment,  and  he  was  charged 
with  embezzling  the  money  which,  as  director  of 
the  bank,  be  had  advanced  to  himself  for  the  pur- 
pose of  buying  up  antiquities.  In  vain  he  assured 
:heni  that  he  had  abundance  of  property  to  meet 
jvery  demand  upon  him  j that  it  was  well  known 
that  ^he  had  borrowed  from  the  bank  on  the 
security  of  his  museum,  and  that  lie  had  duly  paid 
the  interest  like  any  other  customer.  It  was  all 
to  no  purpose:  he  was  seized  and  flung  into 
prison.  This  gentleman,  who  was  one  of  the 
noblest-minded  men  in  Italy,  a scholar  and  a 
virtuoso,  most  intimately  acquainted  with  art, 
was  condemned  as  a common  galley-slave.  Tliere 
was  no  trial  by  jury,  or  appeal,  and  although  he 
has  not  been  actually  set  to  work  at  the  galleys, 
he  was  at  this  moment  a close  prisoner  in  one  of 
the  vilest  holes  in  the  castle  of  >St.  Angelo,  which 
was  known  to  be  one  of  the  worst  prisons  in 
Em-ope,  His  final  liberty  now  mainly  depended 
upon  the  sale  of  his  museum.  If,  therefore,  any 
of  the  members  of  the  Institute  could  forward 
the  sale  of  the  museum,  or  assist  in  any  way  in 
bringing  it  to  .Europe,  they  would  be  doing  the 
greatest  service  to  the  cause  of  humanity  and  art. 

Mr.  Charles  Barry  inquired  what  steps  had 
been  taken  towards  bringing  the  museum  to 
England  or  selling  it. 


Mr.  Wyatt  replied  that  nothing  had  as  yet  been 
done.  The  trustees  in  whose  hands  the  property 
was  at  present  vested  had  not  adopted  any 
measures  for  the  purpose ; hut  if  the  Great  Exhibi- 
tion of  1861  came  oli',  it  was  believed  that  certain 
capitalists  in  this  country  might  be  enabled  to 
obtain  possession  of  it  under  a guarantee  or  other- 
wise, so  that  it  might  be  exhibited  here,  and  ulti- 
mately sold  cither  in  Paris  or  in  London. 

Professor  Donaldson  called  attention  to  the 
proposition  for  the  improvement  of  London,  as 
suggested  by  M.  Hector  Horeau,  and  exhibiting  at 
the  Hanover-square  Rooms ; and  stated  that  any 
members  of  the  Institute  would  be  admitted  to 
the  private  view  on  the  17th  instant,  on  presenta- 
tion of  their  carda. 

Mr.  Edward  1’ Anson  (Fellow)  then  read  a very 
elaborate  paper  on  the  recent  Improvements  in 
Pari.s,  with  especial  reference  to  the  enormous 
Works  completed  or  in  course  of  construction 
since  the  accession  of  the  present  Emperor  of  the 
French.  The  writer  gave  the  cost  of  the  various 
works  and  improvements  effected,  and  included  an 
account  of  the  mode  adopted  in  Paris,  of  arrang- 
ing the  amount  of  compensation  with  the  owners 
of  property  reqiiired,  particulars  of  which  are 
given  in  one  of  our  recent  volumes.  At  the  con- 
clusion. 

The  Chairman  said  that  the  meeting  had  reason 
to  feel  indebted  to  Mr.  I’Ansoiifor  his  able  paper, 
on  a subject  which  bad  especial  claims  upon  the 
attention  of  those  whose  lot  it  was  to  inhabit  a 
metropolis  which  needed  coiisiderahle  improve- 
ment. Paris  was  admitted  to  be  the  gayest  and 
most  beautiful  metropolis  in  the  world,  while 
London,  although  the  largest  and  the  most 
wealthy,  was,  with  the  exception  of  its  noble 
parl{5,  the  dullest  and  least  interesting  in  an 
architectural  point  of  view.  There  were,  no 
doubt,  some  portions  of  the  metropolis  uhich 
might  not  come  within  this  definition ; at  the  same 
time,  it  must  be  admitted  that  neither  our  public 
buildings  nor  our  street  architecture  were,  as  a 
whole,  such  as  we  could  wish  to  see  in  such  a 
capital.  It  was  to  be  hoped,  however,  tliat  in 
titne  we  should  improve  in  these  respects.  The 
French,  as  a nation,  possessed  a birge  shave  of 
innate  taste,  and  they  looked  upon  ornamentation 
as  an  essential  part  of  architecture,  little  caring, 
or,  indeed,  perhaps  inquiring  in  what  proportion 
it  might  add  to  the  original  cost.  This  could  not 
be  saiil  of  the  English  people,  who  looked  upon 
ornament  rather  in  the  light  of  a luxury,  and  not 
as  an  essential  andcomponent  part  of  architecture. 
John  Bn)l  was*  a calculating  animal,  and  first 
counted  the  cost  of  a building  (as  he  was  quite 
justified  in  doing),  and  then  came  a fit  of  grum- 
bling and  a yearning  for  economy.  The  conse- 
quence of  tins  was,  that  when  the  scheme  was 
carried  out,  it  ran  the  risk  of  being  spoiled,  either 
from  want  of  efficiency  iu  the  general  arrange- 
ment, or  from  being  starved.  Many  people,  for 
instance,  would  rather  see  pumps  in  the  streets 
than  drinking-fountains,  on  the  narrow  prin- 
ciple that  pumps  would  answer  quite  as  Avell,  and 
cost  much  less  money.  It  was  gratifying,  how- 
ever, to  perceive  that  the  public  taste  was  im- 
proving in  the  matter  of  architecture;  and  a.s  a 
considerable  advance  bad  also  been  made  in  the 
profession  of  the  architect,  it  was  to  be  hoped  that 
the  two-fold  effect  would  pi'oduce  a gratifying 
result  in  the  improved  appearance  of  the  metro- 
polis. Many  of  the  public  buildings  lately  erected 
were  very  much  superior  to  their  predecessors. 

Mr.  Ashpitel  observed,  that  Mr.  I’Aiison  had 
omitted  one  important  point,  when  describing  the 
manner  in  which  compensation  for  land  and 
buildings  was  arranged  in  Paris;  and  that  was, 
that  a large  proportion  of  the  claims  were  settled 
by  arbitration,  each  party  appointing  an  architect 
as  umpire,  and  leaving  the  question  of  compen- 
sation to  be  settled  by  them.  He  mentioned  this 
fact  to  prevent  the  meeting  from  supposing  that 
ill  disputed  cases  everything  was  left  to  a jury. 
The  great  difference  between  French  and  English 
juries  was  this  ; that  the  former  constituted  them- 
selves judges  of  the  fact,  while  the  latter  sometimes 
allowed  themselves  to  he  led  away  by  the  flashy 
speeches  of  counsel.  He  believed  that  with  this 
exception  the  modus  operandi  of  adjusting  claims, 
was  nearly  on  a par  with  that  adopted  in  England. 
He  begged  to  suggest,  that  as  the  hour  was  so 
late  (owing  to  the  length  of  the  paper  read)  it 
w'onld  he  desirable  that  an  opportunity  should  be 
afforded  of  discussing  it  on  a futime  night.  At 
the  same  time  it  was  becoming  that  Mr.  PAnson 
should  receive  the  thanks  of  the  meeting,  which 
he  begged  to  move  accordingly. 

The  vote  having  been  agreed  to,  several  mem- 
bers expressed  their  desire  that  an  opportunity 


should  be  aftbrded  for  discussing  the  subject  of 
the  paper,  and  it  was  ultimately  left  to  the  council 
to  name  an  evening  for  that  purpose. 


KING’S  BILLIARD-ROOMS,  MARK-L.iNE. 

Fenchtjrch-steeet  and  its  neighbourhood  have 
been  considerably  improved  during  the  last  three 
or  four  years  by  the  erection  of  several  first-class 
buildings  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the 
business  of  the  day  and  locality.  Great  indeed 
have  been  the  changes  since  the  time  that  Queen 
Elizabeth  dined  at  the  well-known  tavern  "'Tlio 
King’s  Head,”  at  the  corner  of  an  ancient  avenue 
called  Star-alley,  leading  fromFenchurch-streetto 
Mark -lane,  iu  which  is  situate  the  ancient  church 
of  Allhallows  Staining.  Here,  overlooking  the 
churchyard,  and  immediately  opposite  the  mediaeval 
tower  of  the  church,  stood  several  ancient  timber 
erections  of  the  Fire  of  London  period.  These 
have  been  recently  removed,  and  an  improve- 
ment to  the  locality  comes  in  the  shape  of  a 
building  now  in  course  of  completion  for  Mi-. 
George  King,  under  the  supeiintendeuce  of 
Mr.  John  Young,  juu.  architect,  of  King-street, 
Cheapside.  It  baa  a frontage  of  70  feet  in  Star- 
alley,  with  a return  frontage  of  28  feet  (at  which 
point  it  is  connected  with  the  tavern  adjoining), 
aud  the  total  height  from  the  level  of  the  pave- 
ment is  upw'ards  of  50  feet.  The  entrance,  bcneatii 
an  enriched  doorway,  is  in  Star-alley,  and  leads  to 
a flight  of  stone  steps  therefrom  to  the  top  of 
the  building,  having  panelled  balustradiugs  of 
cast-iron.  On  each  lauding  an  arcaded  vestibule 
is  formed  next  the  stairs,  h.aving  enriched  friezes, 
entablatures,  semi-arches,  w’itb  spandrils  having  a 
“King’s  Head”  surrounded  with  foliage,  sup- 
ported by  Ionic  columns  and  caps  with  wTcaths, 
aud  moulded  surbases  and  plinths.  The  floors 
consist  each  of  two  large  and  lofty  rooms,  divided 
by  screens  of  similar  construction  to  those  next 
the  stairs,  but  with  attached  columns.  The  ceil- 
ings are  panelled  and  enriched  with  flowers,  being 
prepared  to  receive  coloured  decorations,  but  these 
are  not  yet  determined  on.  The  windows  have 
large  squares  of  plate  glass  with  embossed  pat- 
terns. The  doors  of  the  best  rooms  are  of  Spanish 
mahogany.  The  chimney-pieces,  from  the  manu- 
factoi’y  of  Mr.  Magnus,  arc  good  specimens  of 
enamelled  slate.  Mr.  Robert  Walbuttoii,  of  Grc;it 
Trinity-lane,  is  the  general  contractor. 


ARCHITECTS  AND  SCULPTURE. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  speech  of 
M.  Fould,  Minister  of  State,  pronounced  at  the 
recent  distribution  of  prizes  of  tlie  “ Ecolc  des 
Beaux-Arts,”  as  reported  iu  the  Journal  de-s 
Pebafs : — 

“ Without  confounding  the  painter  with  tlie 
statuary,”  said  M.  Fould,  “ or  the  architect,  I 
should  like  to  see  you  generalize  more  your  studies, 
and  restrict  yourselves  less  to  what  pleases  you  the 
most.  I should  like  that  a good  architect  could, 
if  not  execute,  at  least  judge  with  authority  of 
the  works  of  the  statuary  or  the  painter  whom  lie 
calls  to  adorn  his  biuldiiigs.  I should  like  that, 
in  their  turn,  the  painter  and  the  sculptor,  initiated 
in  the  rules  of  ai-cbitecture,  could  adapt  to  the 
places  which  are  to  receive  them  woi-ks  whose 
effect  in  their  final  places  is  often  very  ditterent 
from  that  which  they  produce  in  the  studio.  Har- 
mony and  unity,  which  arc  the  true  beauty  and 
the  true  grandeur,  should  thus  be  attained  in  our 
monuments.  It  is  not  with  the  arts  as  with  in- 
dustry, where  subdivision  of  labour  produces  prodi- 
gies. In  the  arts  the  perfection  of  a whole  does 
not  result  from  the  perfection  of  each  of  its  parts. 
A work  of  art  is  not  a thing  quite  inaiiimatcd : 
life  e.xists  really  in  it:  it  is  that  sentiment  which 
is  found  everywhere  and  cannot  be  assigned  any- 
where. The  ancients  have  excelled  in  the  art  of 
animating  their  works  only  because  they  possessed 
that  general  and  complete  instruction  which  sound 
studies  give.  To  remind  you  only  of  the  most 
brilliant  models,  Lconai’do  da  Vinci  was  as  excel- 
lent a sculptor  as  he  was  a great  painter,  and 
joined  to  the  practice  of  these  two  arts  almost 
universal  knowledge.  Michelangelo,  the  painter 
of  ‘ The  Last  Judgment,’  has  built  St.  Peter’s  at 
Rome,  aud  decorated  with  matchless  sculptures 
that  chapel  of  the  princes  of  which  he  had  directed 
the  construction.  Raffaelle  himself,  the  first  of 
the  painters  whose  days  can  be  numbered  by  his 
chefs  d’osuvre,  has  left,  as  .architect,  several  monu- 
ments which  still  to  this  day  serve  as  models.” 


New  CiiEKCit  in  Shoeeditcii. — A new  church 
is  about  to  be  erected  for  the  district  of  Haggcr- 
stoue,  in  the  extensive  parish  of  Shoreditch. 
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THE  LATE  HE.  ENGLEDHE. 

The  friends  of  sanitary  reform  in  Edinburgh 
and  of  improvement  generally  are  grieving  the 
loss  of  Dr.  Engledue.  In  losing  him,  the  poor 
have  lost  one  of  their  best  friends. 

The  Portsmouth  Times,  in  a feeling  shetch 
of  his  career,  says,  there  has  not  been  within 
memory,  among  all  classes  of  the  cominunity,  a 
gap  so  wide  and  grievous  as  that  caused  by  his 
passing  from  amongst  them.  Besides  originating 
the  Portsmouth  Hospital,  in  the  year  1S50,  he 
projected  public  baths  and  washhouses  and  drying- 
rooms  at  Landport.  He  was  an  active  and  laborious 
worker  in  every  sanitary  improvement,  and  even 
at  a time  when  such  things  were  deemed  visionary 
and  useless.  He  laboured  largely  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  public  mind,  and  was  one  of  the  first 
commissioners  appointed  under  the  Health  of 
Towns  Act. 

Xothing  which  could  improve  the  condition  or 
eleNnite  the  taste  of  the  operative  classes,  was 
beneath  his  attention.  About  two  years  since  lie 
established  at  the  Philosophical  Institution  an  ex- 
hibition of  pictures,  to  which  the  gentry,  through 
his  personal  influence,  sent  contributions,  and  to 
which  artizans  and  their  families  were  admitted  at 
a nominal  price.  He  was  an  active  supporter  of 
the  Xew  Water  Company,  the  success  of  which  he 
always  felt  to  be  likely  to  promote  the  cleanli- 
ness and  well-being  of  the  poor.  Dr.  Engledue  had 
faith  in  the  redemption  of  criminals  by  the  use  of 
proper  means,  and  stoutly  denied  that  capital 
punishments  are  likely  to  stop  crime.  In  the 
winter  of  1857-58,  he  undertook,  at  the  request  of 
some  literary  bodies,  to  give  a course  of  twelve 
lectures  on  “ Human  Physiology,”  which  were 
only  completed  so  lately  as  March  last,  and  in 
which  he  expressed  his  view  that  the  great  object 
of  the  medical  profession  was  rather  to  teach  men 
to  avoid  disease  than  merely  to  cure  it  when 
contracted. 

Within  a few  weeks  after  the  termination  of 
this  course  — the  openiug  of  a small  tumour, 
that  had  been  unimportant  in  itself,  led  to  his 
contracting  erysipelas  (a  dire  disease  tcTiich  had 
invaded  the  hospital  oicing  to  its  had  drainage), 
and  which  made  him  a fearful  sulfcrer.  Eor 
some  weeks  his  life  was  desj)aired  of,  and  his 
frame  was  shattered.  Prom  this  attack  he  re- 
covered ; but,  to  the  grief  of  his  numerous  friend-s, 
all  his  energy  had  left  him,  and  his  great  powers 
of  conversation  seemed  palsied:  siibjects  in  which 
be  had  been  engaged, — visions  of  the  fair  and 
good  for  the  future, — had  lost  their  interest  and 
attraction,  and,  like  many  other  earnest  labourers 
for  their  fellows,  Dr.  Engledue  passed  away,  not 
being  “ of  soi\nd  mind,  memory,  and  understand- 
ing,” hut  lunatic  and  distracted,  at  the  too  early 
age  of  forty-five  years  ! 


BIRD  AND  OTHER  WINGED  SYMBOLS. 

THE  .V>'CIEJ.'T  nOCIBINES  INVOLVED  IN  THEM.* 

One  of  the  most  characteristic  and  curious  of 
all  the  unearthed  Assyrian  symbolical  sculptures 
is  that  of  the  man-god  or  god-man  of  Khorsabad, 
with  the  “ ey^-shaped  cap,”  as  Bonomi  terms  it, 
and  the  double  set  of  ivuigs.  This  figure  has 
one  pair  of  wings  raised  and  one  pair  depressed. 
It  is  considered  by  Bonomi  to  represent  “ the 
god  Cronus,  the  Hus  of  the  Phccnicians,  and  the 
Allah  of  the  Arabians,  all  derived  from  tlie  He- 
brew word  El,  (TOtl.”t 

♦ Mistaken  notions  of  some  imaginary  connection  of 

the  curious  and  interesting  ancient  Egyptian,  Druidical, 
Assyrian  or  Chaldean,  Greek,  Roman,  Buddhist,  Bralimi- 
nical.and  other  ancient  Heathen  doctrines, hereiniudicated 
and  explained,  with  certain  quasi-Christian,  " spirit”- 
moving,  Swedenborgian,  mystical,  or  other  ideas  of  less 
ancient  or  more  modem  times,  induce  me  to  request  you 
to  allow  me  here  to  assure  your  readers  that  the}/  h ive  no 
lurh  cunneclion,  dependence,  or  siniUituda  that  they  have 
been  dug  directly  out  of  the  quarries  of  ancient  lore  by  my 
owu  exclusive  labour  (and  that  of  the  respective  transla- 
tors', directed  by  no  one’s  guiding  ideas  or  suggestions, 
mental  lights,  or  master-keys,  hut  mine;  and  that,  as 
yet,  they  exist,  in  a printed  form,  nowhere  (nor  anything 
at  all,  in  reality,  like  them,  so  far  as  1 know),  except  in  the 
Guilder,  and,  in  a scattered  and  disintegrated  form, 
throughout  those  ancient  sources  (original  and  trans- 
lated) whence  they  have  noa-,  for  the  first  lime,  been 
collated,  re-organized  as  it  were,  and  dragged  into  light, 
in  the  restricted  andimperlect  form  which  they  have  inci- 
dentally assumed,  in  the  mean  time,  as  an  attempted  expla- 
nation of  one  merely  out  of  many  kinds  of  archceoiogical 
and  other  symbols,  originated  and  used  by  the  ancieut 
heathen,  in  connection  with  those  religious  doctrines, 
conuHon  fo  f/iem  a//,  which  1 am  thus  attempting,  under 
dithculties,  to  explain,  — doctrines  which  are  likely,  1 
should  think,  when  really  and  properly  understood,  to 
Startle  and  surprise  (as  they  did  myself)  even  those  who 
are  so  erroneously  imagined  to  be  already  familiar  with 
them,  as  their  own.— J.  E.  D. 

t By  an  old  theological  writer  named  Hutchinson,  El, 
which,  in  the  Old  Testament  throughout,  is  translated 
“ the  Lord,”  is  rendered  “ the  Irradiater,’’  a name  pecu- 
liarly significant  of  the  Lord,  " the  Sun  of  Righteous- 
ness,” and  “the  true  light,  which  lighteth  every  man,” 
whether  as  in  the  reflected  moonlight  of  “this  life,”  or 
in  the  direct  sun-light  of  “ another  life.” 


Sunchoniatho  thus  describes  Cronus  : — 

“ The  god  Taautus,  having  portrayed  Ouranus,  repre- 
sented also  the  countenances  of  the  gods  Cronus  and 
Dagon  [another  great  Assyrian  god],  and  the  sacred 
characters  of  the  elements.  He  contrived,  also,  for 
Cronus,  the  ensign  of  his  royal  ;>oicer,  having  four  eyes, 

— in  the  parts  before  and  in  the  parts  behind, — two  of 
them  closing  as  in  sleep ; and  upon  the  shoulders  four 
wiugs,  twoin  the  act  of  flying,  and  two  reposing,  as  at 
rest.  And  the  symbol  was,  that  Cronus,  he  slept, 

was  watching,  and  reposed  whilst  he  was  awake.  And  in 
like  manner  with  respect  to  the  wiugs,  that  he  was  flying 
tchilst  he  rested,  yet  he  rested  whilst  he  flew." 

In  one  of  the  Nimrud  sculptures  the  egg-capped 
and  double-winged  uian-god  is  throwing  thunder- 
bolts, or  lightning  flashes,  at  a winged  and 
vulture-clawed  and  evil-looking  griffin,  who  is 
running  away  from  him.  Oue  leg  of  the  man-god 
is  covered  or  clothed,  the  other  uncovered  or 
naked.  In  the  Khorsabad  sculpture  he  is  offering 
a cone. 

Before  attempting  to  explain  these  some- 
what complicated  and  mysterious  symbols,  which 
afl'jrd  a fair  basis  or  text  around  which  may  ' 
be  woven  a few  further  general  ideas  of 
those  doctrines,  as  to  the  soul,  the  body,  and 
the  spirit,  death  and  resurrection,  apotheosis 
and  salvation  or  immortality,  which  are  inex- 
tricably involved  in  the  bird  and  other  archreo- 
logical  or  sculptured  and  otherwise  recorded 
symbols  of  the  ancient  heathen  nations,  all  so 
peculiarly  connected  with  their  religious  beliefs  j 
I may  here  slightly  advert  to  the  obvious  analogy 
between  the  Cronus  of  Saneboniatho  and  the 
Roman  Janus.  True,  in  the  Janus,  we  have  not 
the  wings,  either  double  or  single ; but  we  have 
the  clear  symbols  of  a “double  watch”  iu  the 
twofold  aspect,  that  of  an  old  man  and  that  of  a 
youth  conjoined ; and,  that  the  Romans  Aad  the 
distinct  idea  of  a double  state  of  waking  and  of 
sleep  connected  with  the  symbolical  Janus  ap-' 
pears  from  a curious  traditional  ejaculation,  or 
saying,  which  is  still  preserved  in  old  Latin  dic- 
tionaries, namely, — -“Jane!  tu  dormias?” 

or,  by  ^vay  of  a free  translation, — "WTiich  of  you 
sleeps,  0 Janus, — the  old  man  or  the  young,  the 
soul  or  the  spirit,  the  natural  or  the  spiritual, 
the  human  or  the  divine  ?* 

I may  also  here  observe,  that  it  is  a well-known 
circumstance,  that  almost  all  heathen  gods  were 
double  ill  idea,  and  in  general  male  and  female. 
Thus,  in  the  East,  we  have  the  Brahminical  books 
speaking  of  “ the  wives  of  the  gods  in  the  form  of 
birds and  these  wives  are  often  depicted  in  the 
arms  of  the  gods  as  “ little  children,”  like  Zingarel 
the  beautiful  “ spirit  life,”  and  “ companion  in  , 
eternity  ” of  the  Titanic  Ravan.*  In  tliesc  and 
other  instances,  as  %\ith  the  Druids,  who  were 
first  eggs  and  then  birds,  or  first  men  and  then 
gods,  we  have  the  soul-life,  while  absorbed  in  the 
spirit,  as  the  male  principle  of  the  gods,  and  the 
spirit  life  itself  as  the  wife  of  the  god.  Thus,  too, 
iu  the  more  weslem  myths,  there  was  even  a 
bearded  or  male  Venus,  as  well  as  a female  one; 
so  that  a sort  of  hermaphroditic  idea  widely  pre- 
vailed amongst  the  Gentiles,  though  not  always 
clearly  associated  with  a double  state  of  waking 
and  of  sleep,  as  in  the  case  of  Cronus  and  of 
Janus,  or  a double  state  of  life  and  of  death, 
alternating  by  turns  one  with  the  other,  “ daily,” 
or  otherwise,  as  in  the  myth  of  Castor  and  Pollux. 

Plato,  in  “The  Banquet,”  gives,  in  the  words  of 
Aristophanes  to  Eryximaehus  (see  p.  508,  vol.  iii. 
of  Burges’s  translation),  a strange  account  (sym- 
bolical also  doubtless)  of  " our  nature  of  old.”  It 
was  “double,”  he  says,  or  “man-woman,” — a 
tertium  quid,  in  short,  which  was  neither  male 
nor  female  exclusively,  but  both  iu  oue.  “ It  had 
four  hands,  and  legs  equal  in  number  to  the 
hands,  and  iu-o  faces  upon  the  circular  neck, 
alihe  in  everg  ivag,"  and  so  on.  “ For  our  iniquity,'’ 


* Speaking  of  Janus,  I may  here  remark,  that  on  an 
ancient  coin  of  the  island  of  Tenedos,  off  tiie  coast  of 
Troas  (between  Egypt  and  Constantinople),  there  was  a 
Janus  old  and  young  on  one  side,  and  a cross  on  the  other, 
the  two  arms  of  which  were  mainly  two  bells,  beneath  one 
of  which  was  an  owl,  and  beneath  the  other  a bunch  of 
grapes  and  that  the  Egyptians  by  the  owl  and  the  crow 
are  said  to  have  symbolized  two  opposing  principles, 
pursuing  one  another  with  deadly  intent.  The  owl  de- 
stroyed the  eggs  or  deposits  of  the  crow  by  nigh  I,  and  the 
crow  those  of  the  owl  by  day.  The  owl  is  said  to  have 
been  the  hieroglyphic  of  death,  and  the  crow  of  life.  The 
owl.  need  I here  add,  was  sacred  to  .Mineiva, — the  divine 
wisdom,  who  sprang  suddenly  from  the  head  of  her  father 
Jove,  a perfect  woman.  The  owl  was  clearly  denotive  of 
the  life  or  waking  of  the  night— the  spirit-life,  which  is 
Mincr%-a  herself.  The  crow  was  probably  denotive  of  its 
opposile— the  day-life— the  soul-life  or  ordinary  waking. 
The  owl,  with  the  bell,  would  denote  the  waking  life  and 
living  voice  of  the  night,  or  spirit- waking  and  oracular 
utterance : and  the  grapes  and  bell  the  life  of  day  or  of 
the  sun.  j-et  not  a true  life.  The  " hawk,”  so  distinguished 
an  Egyptian  symbol,  is  declared  by  Hassclquist  and 
others  to  be  “ the  screech  owl—Stryx,"  and  the  owl  (not, 
it  seems,  hawk)  headed  deity  is  “Rhe  the  sun,”— the 
” midnight  sun,”  in  fact.  This  owl  surmounts  all  else  on 
the  obelisks. 


he  tells  us,  “we  have  been  cut  in  twain,”  but 
when  we  are  “reconciled  to  the  yod,”  then  tbe 
“meeting  of  counterparts”  will  take  place,  and 
till  then  “each  is  in  search  of  his  comiterpart.” 
This  doubling  of  the  body,  or  its  members, 
curiously  reminds  one  of  many  of  the  Hindoo 
idols,  with  their  double  heads,  and  four  hands  and 
arms,  four  legs  and  feet  (with  eyes  occasionally  in 
the  feet),  &c. ; and  it  was  even  declared  of  an 
ancient  Iluddhist  Delai  Lama,  that,  when  he 
visited  Tartary,  it  was  observed  that  he  had  four 
arms  and  hands. 

It  may  be  tlmt  Plato,  or  his  interlocutor, 
derived  the  idea  of  the  double  man  from  the  far 
East,  or  from  Assyrian  tradition  ; but  it  is  at  all 
events  an  interesting  circumstance  that^  the 
ancient  hooks,  ascribed  to  Hermes  Trismegistus, 
which  the  sages  of  the  Thebais  of  Egypt  possessed, 
and  which  Plato  speaks  of  having  seen,  treat  of 
just  such  a twofold  nature  in  man  as  Plato  some- 
what coarsely,  yet  no  doubt,  ns  I have  said,  sym- 
bolically describes.* 

Thus,  in  the  fragmentary  treatise  of  “ Regenera- 
tion,” Hermes  Trismegistus  is  made  to  say, — 

“ Man,  above  all  things  that  live  upon  earth,  is  double ; 

being  hermaphrodite— or  raale&ndfeTasio— and  watchful." 

This  passage  might  almost  be  capable  of  a 
simpler  explanation  than  Plato’s,  were  it  not 
that  other  portions  of  the  context,  which  I sliall 
afterwards  have  occasion  to  quote,  prevent  such  a 
possibility.  As  it  is,  we  have  here  what  Plato 
had  forgotten, — the  allusion  to  watclituluess — a 
double  or  male  and  female  watchfulness — in  con- 
nection with  the  double  or  hermaphroditic  man. 

I may  here  also  remark,  by  the  way,  that  a 
double-winged  human-shaped  symbol  was  found 
sculptured  on  the  portico  of  Dcndera,  according 
to  Denon’s  plates  (129).  This  symbol  is  likewise 
somewhat  complex.  It  consists  of  two  human 
figures,/eef  to  feel,  the  one  “ reversed,’^  or  upside 
down,  with  a winged  (night-light,  “noctiluce,”  or) 
beetle  on  its  head,  and  clothed  in  female  attire, 
while  the  other  is  iu  male  attire,  and  has  double 
wint^s.  The  Egyptian  Horus  (son  of  Isis  and 
Osiris),  too,  I may  add,  is  called  (on  an  obelisk  at 
Homo)  the  “guardian  of  the  double  watch.” 

Let  us  now  reconsider,  for  a moment,  what  wc 
have  already  gleaned,  in  the  previous  article 
(p.  GS8  of  last  volume,  from  variou.s  kindred 
symbols  and  ideas  of  the  ancients,  philosophical 
and  religious,  in  explication  of  the  winged  and 
other  symbols  now  and  before  described. 

One  of  the  most  manifest  and  leading  ideas  or 
conclusions  deducible  from  all  the  quotations,  and 
their  varying  combinations,  offered,  as  to  ancient 
heathen  doctrines,  in  my  former  article,  was  this ; 
—that,  dormant  in  the  heretofore  mysterious 
depths  of  the  dark  and  desolate,  death-like  void 
of  oblivious  and  dreamless  sleep, — but  beyond,^  or 
frnnscending  even  these,  restwards,  there  lies, 
uncvolved,  iu  the  possibilities  of  human  nature, 
“ another  life,”  or  habitable  land,  as  it  were,  of 
e-xisteuce,  veiled  imd  unseen,  yet  closely  and 
inseparably  associated  with  “this  life;”  just  as 
beyond  the  vast  Atlantic  waste  of  waters,  west- 
wards, there  exists  another  hemisphere  of  solid, 
life-sustaining,  and  available  territory, — one  whole 
half  of  the  continental  globe  itself,  indeed;  although 
it  lay,  till  the  days  of  Columbus,  veiled  and  hidden 
from  “the  old  world,” — utterly  fovgotten,or  there- 
tofore unknown,  and  even  unsuspected;  hut,  iu 
fact,  obscurely  and  traditionally  hinted  at  by 
Plato,  and  alluded  to  in  other  dim  traditions  of 
the  olden  time. 

To  cross — to  pass  over — the  wide  waste,  or  the 
devious  and  resistive  currents,  of  dreaming  and 
oblivious  sleep,  and  to  “arouse,”  or  “wake  up,” 
this  other  and  diviner  sleeping /i/e  or  vigil-power ; 
— to  “resurrect”  this  mjsterious  and  ultra- 
natural “dead”  one,  and  yet  “living”  though  more 
glorious  “double,”  “image,”  “counterpart,”  or 
archetype  rather,  of  ourselves,  who  rests  iu  “the 
sepulchre”  of  “the  body”  in  “this  life,” — “slain 
from  the  foundation  of  the  world”  that  “now  is,” 
iu  fact, — we  found,  was  the  grand  aim  and 
end  of  ancient  religious  mysteries  in  general; 
and,  were  we  to  fill  volumes,  as  could  readily  be 
done,  with  quotations  as  to  these  same  mys- 
teries, still  and  ever  would  it  be  found  that 
the  burtheu  of  the  whole,  directly  or  indirectly, 
was  the  awalcening  of  this  sleeper,  — the  “in- 
vocation” of  this  “god” — this  extinct,  yet  ger- 
miuative,  opening  bud  or  flower  of  life,  or  holy 
“life  of  the  gods”  in  man, — the  “crossing  of  the 

• While  alluding  to  Plato  and  his  symbolical  disquisi- 
tions, I may  here  remark  that  his  account  of  the  soul's 
wings,  and  their  sprouting  quills,  is  exceedingly  curious, 
although  I have  no  space  in  these  articles  for  quotation 
of  his  detailed  and  somewhat  lengthy  observations  on  the 
subject.  The  reader,  however,  may  be  referred  to  his 
works,  and  particularly  to  “ Phaedrus.” 
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c terrible  sea  of  mortality”  to  “the  opposite  shore  ” 
f of  the  Buddhist  nirvana,  “delivered  from  exist- 
uence,”  in  “the  bark  of  spiritual  knowledge, ” by 
.‘•'crossing over  all  iniriuitij’’  ferried  in  this  “bark;” 
[ or  “ the  passing  over  of  the  ocean  of  dark  oblivion” 

( to  absorption  into  God,  as  with  the  Brahmins, — 
1 the  rending  of  the  veil  of  sleep — the  shadoio  of 
li  death — and  the  entrance  boldly  through  it  to 
1 this  holiest  place  of  the  human  temple ; — and, 
Ithat  not  only  was  it possiile  so  to  transcend  “the 
[spirit  of  slumber,”  and  to  “become  a god,”  but 
lalso  to  return  thence,  as  often  as  desired;  and  that 
.iherein  lay  the  grand  road  to  “ human  perfection,” 

1 that  man  should  “ often  exchange  this  life  for  the 
i life  of  the  gods,”  just  as  he  “often”  as  yet 
“ exchanges  ” this  life,  of  ordinary  waking  or 
.•watching,  for  the  short-coming  and  hnperfect  rest 
lor  repose,  and  obhvious  bliss,  of  ordinary  sleep. 

That  beyond  the  wild  waste  of  sleep,  restwards, 

I there  should  exist  a possible  state  of  eooZ,  sober 
just  such  as  exists — though  less  spiritual 
r or  divine — on  this  side  of  that  wide  Babel  of  misrule 
and  mad  confusion  in  life,  one  cannot  readily  con- 
‘ ceivc ; but,  however  inconceivable  (without  the 
. philosophical  and  physiological  master-key), — that 
I the  divine  and  oracular  life,  evolved  in  “the 
: sacred  sleep”  of  eutrancement,  was  decidedly  re- 
; gnrded  as  a life  of  cool,  collected  “ waking,” 
watching,  or  vigilance,  and  “ sight,”  or  “ behold- 
ling,”  can  easily  be  proved  by  a few  additional 
1 quotations,  the  sole  difficulty  here  being  the  ques- 
tion of  space  and  permissibihty  in  the  Builder  for 
idoingso.  As  it  is  requisite,  however,  to  a tho- 
rough understanding  of  the  symbolical  Cronus, 
land  the  other  double-winged  and  sleep-waking 
.symbolical  personages,  as  well  ns  to  a like  under- 
standing of  those  doctrines  of  the  soul  and  the 
spirit,  death,  resurrection,  and  immortality,  whicli 
I am  endeavouring  to  elucidate,  that  some  such 
iproofs  sliould  be  oft’ered,  perhaps  the  following 
.may  be  admissible. 

Thus,  Porphyry  says  that  the  ecstatic  life  of 
the  gods  is  “ not  a vision,  but  another  kind  of 
seeing -f’  and  Plotinus  says  “it  is  a direct  be- 
holding.” The  quasi  Hermes  Trismegistus,  in 
speaking  of  it  in  the  Thebaic  treatise  on  Re- 
generation, says, — “ They  that  are  capable  and  can 
draw  any  store  of  this  spectacle  and  sight,  do 
many  times  fall  asleep  from  the  body  into  this 

most  fair  and  beauteous  vision I 

would  we  coxild,  0 Son  ! but  for  the  present  we 
are  less  intent  to  the  vision,  and  cannot  yet  open 
the  eye  of  our  minds.”*  Again,  in  allusion  to 
this  regenerative  process  of  the  second  birth, 
he  says, — “ The  sleep  of  the  body  was  the 
sober  watchfulness  of  the  mind,  and  the  shut- 
ting of  my  eyes  the  true  sight;”  and  speak- 
ing of  this  “ mind,”  he  calls  it  “ my  Mind 
that  is  Pimandcr  the  great  Lord  of  the  "Word, 
whereby  I became  inspired;”  and  again,  “Tins  is 
the  mystery  that  to  this  day  is  hidden  and  kept 
secret,— life,  the  soul,  and  light,  the  mmd.”t 
In  expressing  his  desire,  however,  that  Tatius,  liis 
disciple  or  “ son,”  should  acquire  “ the  true  sight,” 
he  certainly  seems  to  forget  himself  slightly, 
where  he  says,  “I  would,  O son,  that  thou,  also, 
wert  gone  out  of  thyself,  like  them  that  dream  in 
their  sleep  ” ; hut  we  must  not,  ourselves,  forget, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  the  “sober  watchfulness” 
of  “the  true  sight”  was  only  to  he  reached  by 
rising  “out  of”  himself,  through  the  thick  and 
heavy  clouds  of  that  very  dreammg  sleep  itself, 
like  a bird  on  the  wing,  up  into  the  pure  ethereal 
heaven  beyond  and  above  the  clouds.  As  for 
“this  life,”  or  the  ordinary  waking  life  of  the 
soul,  he  calls  it  “ the  living  death,  the  sensible 
carcase,  the  sepulchre  carried  about  with  us.” 

• In  refercnceto  this  new  kind  of  vision,  seeing, or  behold- 
ing, of  the  waking  rest- life  of  thenight,  the  following  scrip- 
tural allusions  to  visions  are  interesting,  whether  hy  com- 
parison  or  by  contrast: — “Night  shaQ  be  unto  you  that 
ye  shall  not  have  a vision,  and  the  sun  [of  secrism— the  sun 
which  “ rises  in  the  night,” — “ the  midnight  sun  ”J  shall 
go  down  over  theprophet^  [or  not  “ standstill”  over  them], 
and  the  day  [of  the  Lord,  which  “cometh,  like  athief,  in  the 
night”]  shall  be  orer  fAeiH.  Then  shall  sews  be 

ashamed,  and  the  diviners  confounded It 

shall  be  dur*  jmfoyoK  that  ye  shall  not  divine.”  (Micah 
iii.  4,  6.)  “The  word  of  the  Lord  was  precious  in  those 
days ; there  was  no  open  vision."  (1  Sam.  iii.  6.)  “ When 
there  is  no  vision  the  people  perish.”  (Prov.  18.) 
“.In  a trance  I saw  a vision.”  (Acts  xi.  5.) 

t This  “ Light,”  or  “ Mind  ” and  “Lord”  of  inspiration, 
accords  with  the  Holy  Spirit  “ which  teacheth  us  all 
things  and  bringeth  all  things  to  our  renicmhrunce  ” — all 
things  to  mi'rjd,— and  in  which,  as  in  the  livingfountain  of 
memories  and  of  soul-in-adiations,  “ are  hid  all  tire  trea- 
sures [collections  — acquisitions]  of  wisdom  and  know- 
ledge.” f<is“  the  true  light,  which  lightetli  every  man  that 
cometh  into  the  world,”  and  is  hence  a ccnslUiUional  and 
essential  principle  in  every  man,  as  much  so  as  the  life  or 
soul,  whose  dark  concentrative  its  irradiations  enlighten 
or  illuminate,  either  in  the  reflected  moonlight  of  “this 
life,”  or  in  the  direct  glory  and  sunlight,  or  “ day,”  of  the 
“ divine  life  “ to  come” — “in  the  night  of  time,”  as 
‘ the  Spirit  of  Rest,”  “the  Comforter”  and  refresher 
of  mankind,  and  the  restorer  or  and  Tnortlfier  of 

the  constrictive  and  decaying  processes  of  “ this  life.” 


Ill  “ The  Symbolical  Interpretation”  of 
“Ravan’s  Dream,”  we  have  a Brahminical  “four- 
fold state”  described,  in  tire  waking  body,  the 
dreaming  body,  the  sleeping  body,  and  tlio 
“spirit-waking”  or  spiritual  body;  and  the  In- 
terpreter goes  on  to  say, — “The  three  bodies, 
existing  hi  the  waking,  dreaming,  sleeping  states, 
are  all  known,  witnessed,  and  watched  by  the 
S2)irif,  which  standeth  behind  and  apart  from 
them,  in  the  unwinking  vigilance  of  ecstacy  or 
Spirit-icaking.”  Were  the  Interpreter’s  own 
initiative  idea  of  the  twofold  life,  and  body,  natural 
and  reversed,*  here  adopted,  rather  than  his  more 
developed  fourfold  state,  we  should  have  almost 
the  ideutical  idea  of  “ Isis,  the  protectress  of  lier 
brother  Osirisf  [protecti’css  of  the  man,  in  fact, 
who  has  “become”  Osiris  by  being  energised  and 
re-collected,  and  so  falling  asleep  in  Isis  “ the 
midnight  sun”  of  the  “Noctis  Societas”],  and 
behind  whom  she  stands,  covering  him  with  her 
icings,”  and  watching  over  his  safety,  as  the  winged 
“guardian  angel”  of  the  west  “ watches  over  us 
while  we  sleep.”  In  the  “ watching”  of  Zingarel, 
the  child-like  “spirit  bride”  of  Ravan,  while  he 
“ sleeps,”  we  find  the  very  same  eternal  and  univer- 
sal, mythical  and  protean,  truth  displayed, — still 
in  almost  identical  terms, — m the  cast  as  in  the 
west.J 

The  “descent  of  the  soul”  from  the  celestial 
life  of  ecstasy  to  the  terrestrial  waking-life,  by  the 
way,  is  itself  also  described  by  the  Interpreter  of 
Ravan’s  Dream,  almost  as  if  he  were  an  Egyptian 
hierophant.  In  speaking  of  the  soul’s  fall  out  of 
the  paradise  of  spirit-waking  into  the  eartlily 
state  of  sonl- waking,  he  says, — “ 'J'he  first  spiritual 
state  was  ecstasy : from  ecstasy  it  forgot  itself 
into  deep  sleep  : from  deep  sleep  it  awoke  out  of 
unconsciousness,  but  still  within  itself,  into  the 
internal  world  of  dreams:  from  dreaming  it  passed 
finally  into  the  thoroughly  waking  state  and  the 
outer  world  of  sense,”  where  “ the  spirit  is  shut 
up  [oi*  imprisoned]  in  the  cell  of  the  soul.”  Again 
he  says, — “ That  land  of  silence  and  shadows,  of 
desolaiion  and  ruins,  of  sorrow  and  death,  is  the 
world,  in  which  thy  dead  body  now  walks  waking. 
Renounce  and  annihilate  it,  0 king  ! by  asceticism 
and  divine  gnosis,  and  thus  return  to  real  life.” 

The  Brahminical  descent  or  fall  out  of  Paradise 
through  the  “deep  sleep”  between  heaven  and 
earth  was  something  like  the  “ reverse”  of  Adam’s 
“ deep  sleep,”  when  Eve,  the  quickener,  the  second 
Adam,§  was  created  in  Paradise.  In  the  descent 
or  fall,  out  of  Pai-adise,  just  described,  the  soul  is 
said  to  have  “ emerged  on  the  hither  side  of  the 
Lethean  boundary  [of  sleep]  to  a false  ov  reversed 
knowledge  of  things” — “viparita  diiyana,” — the 
true  and  natural,  correctly  speaking,  being  the 
spirit  waking,  and  the  soul-waking  its  reverse. 
Between  these  “ lies  a gulph  of  Lethe,  or  total  un- 
consciousness— a profound  and  dreamless  sleep.” 
In  the  Dream  of  Ravan  itself 

“ Mysterious  anil  illumined  sleep, 

The  body’s  /ronce— the  spirit’s  seeing" 
is  spoken  of  as  the 

“ Condition  of  the  free — the  doubly  hbst. 

Highest  activity  in  unbroken  rest;  ” li 

which  recals  us  forcibly  to  Sanchoniatho’s  descrip- 
tion of  the  double-winged  and  double-waking 

« “There  is  a natural  body  and  there  is  a spiritual^ 
body,”  and  “the  flesh  lusteth  against  the  Spirit,  and  the  ' 
Spirit  against  the  flesh,  and  these  two  are  conlrury  one  to 
the  other,”  or  reverses  of  each  other.  Suidas  tells  us  out 
of  Isidorus  that  the  soul  had  once  a glorious  luciform 
body,  which  even  now  exists  in  this  dark  terrestrial  body  of 
ours,  like  light  in  a dark  lanthoru.  On  an  Egyptian 
mummy  alluded  to  in  the  Alheuauvi  of  the  I9th  of  June 
last,  there  is  a picture  of  a " dead  ” man  with  two  bodies, 

' “ one  red  or  eartlily,  andoiieblueor  heavenly,”  reminduig 
us  of  the  blue  robe  of  the  Druidical  bard  of  the  second 
origin,  dead  to  this  life,  and  alive  to  the  next,  or — of  the 
race  of  the  gods.  ^Yith  another  mummy,  recently  im- 
ported, by  the  way,  there  was  found  a bird  of  splendid 
plumage,  as  large  as  the  peacock.  One  feels  almost  iu- 
cUned  absurdly  to  ejaculate, — " Was  it  not  the  pheenix  ? ” 

t Between  the  Egi-jitian  doctrine  of  the  scattering  anti 
re-collecting  and  re-uniting  of  the  members  of  Osiris,  and 
the  Brahminical,  which  speaks  of  “the  Yogi  who  ener- 
gizes himself  to  re-collect  and  re-a?i(^e  his  scattered  self 
by  internal  con/enip/afion,”  preparative  to  plunging  into 
the  divine  abyss,  there  is  a close  and  obvious  atfinity.  The 
following,  from  the  Braliminical  books,  too,  reminds  us 
of  Isis  herself : “May  the  goddesses  whose  wings  are  un- 
dipped, the  of  mankind,  favour  us  with  pro- 

tection and  with  entire  felicity.” 

t The  winged  figure,  on  a wheeled  cross  with  rays, 
which  is  sculptured  above  the  Assyrian  king,  with  bow 
in  hand,  and  lightning  flashes,  or  thunderbolts,  lor  arrows, 
and  simulating  the  king’s  oum  attitude,  appears  to  be  of 
the  nature  of  the  guardian  angel  accompanying  the  king. 
It  resembles  the  Ferocher  of  Persia,  which  has  been  sup- 
posed to  have  a common  origin  in  name  with  the  Fairy 
and  the  Peri,  or  H'ori,  of  Hur,  or  Paradise.  In  the  High- 
lands of  Scotland  an  idea  prevails  that  every  one  is  accom- 
panied through  lil'c  by  a simulacrum  or  image  of  himsell'. 

5 Genesis  v.  2.;— "He  blessed  them,  and  called  their 
name  Adam.” 

II  See  Dublin  University  Mag.  Oct.  1853,  April,  1854,  for 
several  of  these  quotations, — viz.  from  the  translated 
“ Dream  of  Ravan.” 


Cronus,  who  rested  as  he  flew  and  flew  as  be 
rested,  sleeping  while  he  woke  and  awake  while 
he  slept. 

The  old  Hindoo  sages  believed  this  life — that  is 
in  fact  ordinary  waking,  and  nothing  else — to  be 
but  a dream  of  “ the  sleeping  god.”  In  his  waking, 
“this  life”  is  “absorbed”  in  “ the  next.”  The  code 
of  Menu  pronounces  the  waking  state  to  be  one  of 
deceptive  appearances — a life  among  mere  phan- 
tasmata;  that  of  sleep  as  a little  nturcv  reality  ; 
while  that  of  the  ecstacy  of  eutrancement  presents 
the  reality  itself — the  truth, — reveals  a new  world 
(Hi  the  old*)  and  enables  the  divine  or  spiritual 
eye,  which  opens  when  the  human  closes,  to  discern 
the  inmost  leality  of  all  creation,  or  to  “see  into 
the  life  of  things,” — as  Wordsworth  has  it,  while 
actually  thinking,  it  would  seem,  of  this  entranced 
and  strange  new  state  of  waking  existence  itself. 
In  short,  it  is  as  if  the  world  were  thus  witnessed 
in  Its  subjective,  interior,  and  real  aspcctf  by  the 
spirit  life,  while  this  same  world  is  witnessed  only 
in  its  relative,  exterior,  and  phomomenal  aspect  by 
the  soul-life.  Milton  is  Brahminical  in  his  implied 
doctrine  when,  in  the  “ Paradise  Lost,”  he  asks 
“ What  if  earth  be  but  the  shndoiv  of  heaven?” 

* * K * 

“ And  heaven  be  turned  to  earth  and  earth  to  heaven.” 

It  was  “Hi  the  night  of  time,  when  all  things 
rpA'f,”  that  the  Yogi  “waked” — in  the  "day”  of 
"eternity”  \the  chain  of  time  unlinked,  as  it  were, 
being  “ eternity” — not  endless  time ; for  eternity 
is  "beyond or  beside  all  time.”]  The  Yoga,  how- 
ever, or  practice  of  “awakening”  the  spirit-life,  or 
“ plunging  into  eternity,”  in  the  “night  of  time” — 
or  indeed  at  any  time, — is  admitted  to  be  at  pre- 
sent “ impracticable,”  although  there  are  still  pre- 
tenders to  it.  Nevertheless  Christna  leaches  that 
“ the  wisely  devout” — the  Brahminical  spirit-life, 
in  fact — “wakes  in.  the  night  of  time  when  all 
things  rest,  and  sleeps  in  the  day  of  time  when  all 
things  wake;”  and  this  responds  to  what  is  said 
of  “ this  life,” — ordin.iry  waking,  or  the  leaking 
man,  being  but  “ a dream  of  the  sleeping  god,” 

It  is  full  time  for  us  now,  however,  to  revert  to 
Saneboniatho  aud  his  double-winged  divinity 
Cronus,  who  waked  while  he  slept,  and  flew  while 
he  rested.  We  can  now  pretty  clearly  perceive 
that  if  the  fully-developed  nature  of  man  be  “ two- 
fold and  watchful;”  that  if  it  be  possible  to  tran- 
scend— to  sail  ory/y  across — thewild  ocean,  ortorise 
through  the  dark  clouds,  of  dreaming  and  oblivious 
sleep,  from  a waking  state  on  this  side  of  it  to  a 
no  less  waking  state  on  the  other,  and  “ thence 
return,” — each  watchful  or  waking  state  sinlcing 
into  sleep  and  rest  in  the  arms,  as  iticere,of  its 
felloie; — the  “perfect  man”  so  pendulating 
between  these  two  full  “reverses”  or  extremes, 
will  actually  ivake  while  he  sleeps,  and  act  {and  in 
mental  acty/y)  lehile  he  rests ; for  in  the  “ highest 
activity”  of  the  spirit  there  will  be  “unbroken 
rest”  to  the  soul ; aud,  vice  versa,  there  must  be 
“unbroken  rest”  to  the  spirit  in  the  “highest 
activity”  of  theiOi//. 

But  anotlier  little  dip  into  the  philosophy  of 
the  ancient  religions  or  mythologies  may  make 
this  still  more  clear,  our  special  purpose  being  in 
this  to  discover,  as  far  as  possible,  the  ideas  enter- 
tained of  the  respective  special  and  peculiar 
natures  and  powers  of  the  soul  and  the  spirit 
which  are  thus  believed  to  play,  into  each  other’s 
hands,  the  game  of  life,  “in  and  out  ” of  the  body, 
which  each  is  supposed  alternately  to  “ possess  ” or 
'occupy,  and  “lead”  or  move,  more  especially  in 
its  own  proper  state  of  watchfulness,  waking,  or 
“life.” 

The  Rosicrucians  taught  that  there  arc  two 
klnd-s  of  life,  “the  compound  life”  and  “the 
elementary  life.”  The  compound  is  the  human 
or  soaHlife.  The  elementary  is  the  sylphide  or 
other  spirit-life.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  sages,  by 
fasting,  watching,  prayer,  and  contemplation,  to 
bring  about  “a  Rosicrucian  momaye”  with  the 
elementary  or  spirit-life.  That  life  was  the  com- 
panion and  bride  of  man  (of  the  compound  life) 
in  Paradise,  and  the  desertion  of  this  his  spirit- 
bride  constituted  the  very  fall  of  man  itself.  The 
grand  purpose  of  the  brethren  of  the  Rosy  Cross 
was,  by  help  of  the  spirit-life,  to  bring  about  the 
entire  regeneration  and  the  perfection  and  salva- 
tion or  immortalization  of  man,  in  body  and  soul 
aud  spirit.  As  in  the  Eleuisinian  initiation, 
“science,  genius,  and  immortality”  were  to  be 
the  fruits  of  the  glorious  alliance  which  the  sages, 

• “Within the ciVj'of Brahma theftve Pranas  [or“super- 
natural  faculties?”]  ore  watchful  and  nAUiANT ; and  the 
seer  beholds  that  which  he  did  and  saw  a.\\ake." — 

Ennemoser, 

t Relations  have  subjective  terms  on  which  they  are 
based : it  is  in  this  sense,  and  not  as  in  contrast  with  “ ob- 
jective,” that  I here  use  the  term  subjective : in  the  sense 
used  the  subjective  is  the  true  objective,  and  the  relative  is 
based  upon  it,  and  is  but  a shadowy  reflex  of  it. 
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sought.  By  the  help  of  their  spiritual  brides,  they 
eould  penetrate  into  all  the  secrets  of  nature,  and 
‘■see  into  the  life  of  things;”  and  this  accords 
with  what  the  Taliesin  says  of  the  Druidical  god- 
life. 

The  ancient  Buddhists  also  taught  that  life 
(though  they  scarcely  regarded  it  as  such)  is 
twofold.  “Pravritti,”  or  the  “ concretive,”  state 
is  the  life  that  now  is.  “Nirvritti,”  or  the  “dis- 
cretive,”  “ dissolvative,”  or  “dispersive”  state  is 
not  death,  but  an  “eternal”  (or  non-temporal) 
revei'sal  “extinction”  or  “cessation”  of  the 
“being”  of  pravritti,  but  in  itself  is  the  divine 
and  holj',  saving  or  iminortaliring,  state  of  a 
Buddah — the  state  of  “the  god,” — ^just  as  “ divine 
absorption,”  with  the  Brahmins,  though  also  an 
“ extinction”  of  “ the  life  that  now  is,”  constitutes 
the  state  of  Brahin.  The  dispersive  or  dissolvative 
state  “ extinguishes  ” or  annihilates  the  concre- 
•Uive  upon  which  it  is  superinduced,  just  as  the 
state  of  water  puts  an  end  to,  or  annihilates,  the 
state  of  ice  upon  which  that  state  of  water  has 
been  superinduced.  In  nirvritti  the  state  of  pra- 
vritti  no  longer  exists  in  short,  jnst  as,  in  the 
conversion,  oi  ice  into  water,  the  state  ofice.no 
longer  exists:  It  is  extinct.  But  the  water  can  be 
reconverted  into  or  may  be  made  to  return  to  the 
"^tate  of  neio  ice;  and  just  so,  though  the  concre- 
tive or  construdice  life  of  pravritti,  or  the  ordinary 
waking  life,  may  be  “extinguished”  in  the  “disper- 
sive ” or  (le-stnidive  nirvritti,  which  is  a state  or 
interval  of  perfect,  cousuniuiate,  and  entranced 
“ repose,”  or  rest,  “ reversal,’'  and  counteraction  to 
‘•the  life  that  now  is,”  that  state  of  rest  may  not 
only  be  entered  into  but  returned  from ; or  rather, 
ho  who  enters  into  it  never  returns  : it  is  a “ new 
man,”  ah  initio,  who  is  derived  from  it.* *  Students 
of  these  doctrines  have  raised  up  mountains  of 
ilifficulty  in  their  own  path,  and  without  the 
least  real  occasion.  There  is  quite  as  much 
••  annihilation  ” in  the  Bralnninical  doctrine 
of  absorption  as  in  the  Buddhist  doctrine  of 
nirvana.  Tho  man  who  enjoys  nirvana  has  l.b 
life  blown  out,  or  extinguished,  like  a candle  at 
bed-time,  when  he  goes  to  sleep,  but  in  no  other 
sense  or  way.  Hethatso  loses  hislife  for  the  sakeof 
the  god  who  dwells  in  nirvritti  icill  therefore  tind 
it  again,  concreted  anew,  after  every  melting, 
into  a more  and  more  perfect  and  still  more  perfect 
aud  beautiful  mould,  till  at  last  be  is  completely 
“modelled  into  a •perfect  man,”  as  the  Tuliesiuine 
“Castor”  was  by  his  “Pollux”  the  “radiant” 
Hu,  who  “lived  and  died  alternately  ” with  him  in 
the  “ glorious  body  ” he  transtigui'ed  and  immor- 
talized, as  a temple  for  himself — “the  glorious 
god” — and  for  his  “servant”  the  “soul”  thus 
by  Hu  made  one  of  “the  deathless  brother- 
hood.” In  St.  Paul’s  earnest  desire  to  “attain” 
to  the  “ death  ” of  selt^  in  the  “ resurrec- 
tion” of  the  Lord  within  him,  we  have  a doc- 
trine of  self-annihilation,  and  of  life,  death,  and 
resurrection,  to  which  the  Buddhist  and  the  Brah- 
minical  are  as  like,  essentially,  as  can  be.  Nirvritti, 
or  nirvana,  was  believed  to  be  consummate  repose, 
“ felicity,” aaj  even  sah'aiion  ami  immortalization, 
to  the  life  plunged  into  it;  but  of  the  last  two  of 
these  doctrines  I cannot  further  speak.  Meantime, 
my  more  immediate  purpose  was  to  trace  out  the 
respective  and  s]>ecial  natures  and  powers,  active 
and  watching,  of  the  soul  aud  the  spirit,  or  “ the 
life  and  the  light,”  in  some  of  these  ancient  doc- 
trines ; and  1 think  that,  if  we  may  attempt  to 
reduce  the  special  powers  aud  natures  in  question 
to  something  like  scientific  or  philosophical  prin- 
ciples;— aiui,  to  a right  understanding,  espcoially, 
of  the  doctrines  of  salvation  aud  immortalization 
dependant  on  these  principles,  such  a reduction  of 


• Vaughan,  in  his  “ Hours  with  the  Mystics,”  s.vys,  in 
one  passage,— ‘‘ Silcsius  declares  tliat  the  c/iMoiiRio/t  [or 
de-struction]  in  deity  he  contemplates  does  not  necessi- 
tate the  lo8$  of  personality,  or  confound  the  mnkerand  the 
made.  . . . But  . . . cri/xtuisund  lurr'-ntsniiisl  /lareKepa. 

laws.”  True:  yet  what  although  they  have?  Cannot 
crystals  he  reduced  to  torrents,  and  torrents  to  new 
crystals,  as  ‘‘often  ” as  may  be  desired,  for  all  that?  In 
the  torremts  certainly  we  may  hare  no  crystals— in  the 
deity  no  human  or  soul’s  personality ; that  ms,y  therebe 
'■  extinct, us  it  seems  to  hr  in  ohlivious  sle>‘p  ; but  in 
the  re-conversion  of  the  torrents  into  the  crystals  the  lost 
state  is  restored ; and  ” day  by  day  ” and  •*  for  ever  ” this 
atternntive  exercise  of  dual  power,  or  power  from  two 
distinct  sources,— concentrative  and  radiative. — as  from 
cold  and  heat,  may  go  on;  the  crystals  melting  or  dis- 
solving into  torrents,  and  the  torrents  reconcretiiig  or 
reconstructing  into  crystals,  just  as  the  heat  or  the  cold 
may  alternately  prevail.  Vaughan  a.seribcs  to  certain 
mystics,  as  a sort  of  gross  inconsistency  and  a ludicrous 
absurdity,  that  '■  while  they  placed  perfection  in  repose 
mystical  de/ilh,”  they  “have  mingled  much  in  activelife.” 
This  isjust  as  if  one  should  wonder,  as  at  an  utterincompati- 
hlllty,  that  men  whose  rest  or  sleep  has  been  pre-eminently 
passive  and  profound  are  often  wide  awake  ! Vaughan’s 
ov\m  beaiitil'ul  simile  cf  tho  crystals  and  the  torrents 
might  have  suggested  to  him  the  correction  of  a fatal 
error  which  pervades  the  whole  of  his  interest  ug  work,— 
and,  indeed,  the  works  of  the  mystics  themselves,  ami  their 
quasi- practice  too. 


ancient  mysteries  to  the  revelation  of  modern 
scientific  principles  would  be  absolutely  requisite; — 
we  may  in  the  meantime  conclude  that  it  is  now 
made  obvious,  as  far  as  our  limits  will  allow,* 
that  the  soul-life  was  regarded  both  by  the 
Buddhists  and  the  Rosicrucians  as  a state  essen- 
tially concretive,  constructiv'o,  aud  compounding, 
and  hence  a state  in  which  compositive  or  con- 
structive, and  consolidative  or  constrictive  physical 
'power  prevails  itl  the  body,  and  conceptive,  com- 
parative, and  contemplative  mental  power  in  the 
brain  and  mind ; for,  indeed,  these  are  all  grand 
functions  of  the  soul-life;  and,  to  use  a convenient 
general  term,  inclusive  of  the  concretive  and  cora- 
])Ound  life  in  all  its  phases,  corporeal  and  mental, 
they  are  all,  according  to  these  ideas,  essentially 
concentrative  in  their  nature  aud  their  power; 
while  tho  spirit-life  of  nirvritti,  and  divine 
absorption,  the  dissolvative,  destructive,  or  dis- 
persive, elementary  life,  is  the  “reverse”  or  the 
antithesis,  of  the  eoncentnvtive,  or,  in  other  words, 
must  hence  be  regarded  as  radiative  in  its  nature 
aud  its  power ; so  that  mau’s  double  nature, 
as  a whole, — divine  and  human, — may  be  said,  ac- 
cording to  these  doctrines,  to  be  radio-concen- 
trative,  or  concentro-radiative.t 

Here  tbe  subject,  I am  conscious,  becomes  less 
than  ever  ad-apted  to  the  pages  of  the  Builder, 
idthough  it  now  approaches  closely  towards  a 
philosopliicalanrf  even  a physiological  e.xplanationof 
tbevery  interesting  heathen  doctrines  of  apotheosis, 
perlectment,  and  salvation  or  immortalization, 
both  of  body  and  of  soul,  which  doctrines  con- 
stitute the  climax  and  consummation  of  all  the 
other  doctrines, — of  the  soul,  tbe  body,  aud  tbe 
spirit,  death,  and  resurrection, — involved  in  tbe 
ancient  bird  and  wing  (as  well  as  many  other) 
symbols;  on  which  latter  doctrines  and  symbols, 
however,  I hope  I have,  at  all  events,  shed  some 
light, — in  one  sense  entirely  new,  though,  in 
another,  as  old  a.s  heathenism  itself. 

I have  now,  moreover,  occupied  far  more  of 
your  valuable  space  thim  I had  led  you  at  all  to 
anticipate,  and  must  here,  therefore,  apologise 
and,  rather  abruptly,  conclude  the  ])rcseut  very 
restricted  and  imperfect  disquisition  on  tbe  reli- 
gious and  pbilosopliical  doctrines  involved  in  the 
bird  and  wing  symbols  of  the  various  Gentile 
nations.  Jokn  E.  Dove. 


S.LNITARY  PRECAUTIONS  AGAINST 
DIPHTHERIA. 

Dr.  J.  JPGregor  Croft,  in  a letter  to  the 
Stamlard,  states  that  in  the  Cork  barracks,  as  fur 
back  as  tbe  year  1817,  during  the  raging  of  the 
terrible  famine  which  destroyed  such  a multitude, 
he  met  with  a case  of  diphtheria,  when  the  wards 
were  being  cleared  by  deaths  from  malignant  fever, 
and  this  the  doctor  m-aiutains  was  the  tirst  noticed 


• The  Brahmhiical  ” Prakriti,"  or  ” plastic  principle” 
of  Kapila,  audits  “reverse,”  the  state  of  divine  absorp- 
tion, might  have  been  added,  bad  there  been  space  fur 
the  purpose,  to  the  Buddhist  and  the  Rosicrucian  ideas, 
as  in  truth  identical  with  them  ; and  so  might  even  the 
creative  and  de-striflire  principles  comprised  in  the  two- 
fold Apollo  of  the  Druidical  and  primitive  Greek  mytholo- 
gies ; as  well  as  others  of  a cognate  order. 

* This  appears  to  accord  with  the  Scriptural  idea,  so  far 

as  it  goes,  of  the  nature  of  man,  “ in  soul  aud  in  bod)- and 
in  spirit,”  man  himself  being  the  “ living  son),”  aiul  “ the 
true  liglit  which  lightech  cvcr>-  man.”  being  tbe  “ qtiicken- 
ing  .spirit.”  Here,  then,  is  Kl,  the  IiiRADiATKa:  and 
"as  many  a.s  are  Ud  ini  the  Spirit  of  God,  U/ry  are  the 
sons  of  Goil,”— the  .icirted  men,  or  man-gods,  and  the 
“ only  absolute  gentlemen.’'  Bat  where  are  these  .•  "The 
earnest  rxpi-vtulion  of  the  creature  for  the  m«in- 

/,'i.latiaH  of  llicsotis  of  God,”  in  the  great  maniicstaUon 
of  the  Si-int  it>clf  in  mun,  when  that  Spirit  shall  he 
"poured  out  upon  ail  tk’ih  ’’  at  " the  lime  of  the  end  ” of 
the  world  that  now  is,”  and  the  advent  of  "our  Lord  and 
his  Clirist”  and  of  the  world"  to  come."  Then  sli.-Ul 
there  be  " ner  henrenx  and  a earth,  ichrrt’in  [in  both 
of  which]  chvelleth  righteousness,”  for  "the  righteous 
have  tliepromise  of  the  life  ihat  nou'  is,  and  of  that  to 
come  the;-  shall  be  as  “ trees  of  righteousness,”  wliich 
" shall  tut.e  root  downwards  [in  the  earth],  and  bear  fruit 
upwards”  in  the  " heaven,”— which  is  " within  ” them. 
Thus  "the  righteous  shall  inlwnl  the  earth,”  and  ••  shall 
inherit  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,”  being  brought  out  of  a 
state  ol  pilgrimage  in  the  earth,  into  " an  inheritance  [of 
eaith<i/id  heaven],  sure  and  ?teadfast,  and  that  pas.jcth  not 
away.”  This  is  no  Ic.s.s  a Gentile  than  a Christian  doc- 
trine of  life  and  immortality;  aiid  the  time  is  contingent : 
man  may  " ha-sle  unto  the  coming  of  the  Lord,” — who 
IS  our  righteousness,”— this  ri  rtfer  of  the  ha/anre  iif  life 
in  the  reunion  of  ” perfection,”  diidne  and  human,  " laying 
rigtiteousneas  to  the  plummet  and  judgment  to  the  line,” 
and  so,  transcciulcnially,  freeing  our  original  nature 
"from  all  inujuitii  ” by  the  counlerpoLc  of  hie  own  divine 
and  purifying  presence  in  “the  body,”  uhich  is  his 
" temple.”  Such,  and  only  such,  will  be  the  truly 
“ light  eou«,” — not  those  who  go  about  "to  establish  I heir 
own  righteousness,”  but  those  who  "submit  themseh-cs 
unto  the  righteousness  of  God,”  that  righteousness  being 
the  Lord  himselfj-and  in  the  aw/  of  righteousness  is 
t'fe,  ami  in  the  pathway  thereof  there  is  no  dbatii  for 
" the  righteous  ” are  the  “ remnant  ” who  " shall  be  saved 
[at  the  end],  for  he  will  finish  the  work  and  cut  it  short  in 
rishieousness”  and  “rest;”  and  this  is  the  not  yet  con- 
turamatecl  " manifestation  ” of  the  “ sons  of  God,”  and 
the  great  apotheosis  of  the  human  race  in  "the golden 
age  ” of  " Paradise  regained.” 


ill  these  islands.  At  this  time  cattle  and  pigs  were 
victims  to  a species  of  murrain — pork  was  measly, 
potatoes  were  diseased,  and  at  one  time  not  a 
sound  potato  was  to  be  found  in  Cork  market, 
“Putting  all  these  things  together,”  says  Dr. 
Croft,  “and  the  time  of  the  year,  it  was  curious, 
out  of  the  number  of  cases  of  typhoid  pneumonia 
treated,  that  diphtheria,  isolated,  showed  itself.” 
Mter  mentioning  the  symptoms,  and  remarking  on 
the  proper  treatment  of  this  fatal  disease, he  advises 
all  as  precautionary  to  provide  “good ventilation. 
Clear  drains  and  cesspools  are  important  items  for 
health;  closets  should  always  he  kept  free,  aud 
fumigated  twice  a week  with  disinfecting  fluid 
(liq.  soda;  cblorinat).  If  a house  is  lighted  witli 
gas,  pure  air  admitted  freely  is  essential.  AVhole- 
some  meat  is  a necessaiy  article.  "With  all  these 
precautions,  no  alarm  or  fright  need  be  thought 
of.  ‘Cleanliness  is  next  to  godliness,’  says  the 
old  proverb.  Attend  to  these  instructions,  and  I 
am  certain  that  diphtheria  will  decline.  One  word 
more  : If  the  disease  does  show  itself,  separate  the 
; patient  instanter  by  a distinct  room  at  tbe  upper 
part  of  the  house.  Inhaling  the  steam  of  strong 
acetic  acid  in  an  earthenware  vessel  raised  to  boil- 
ing point,  will  be  found  of  marked  benefit  in  re- 
lieving the  swelling  of  the  throat : in  some  cases  it 
acts  as  a charm.  A mild  aperieiifc,  constant  warm 
fomentation  to  the  external  parts,  beef-tea  (con- 
centrated), and  nutritious  diet,  will,  I vouch  for 
It,  ho  as  certain  a remedy  as  any  treatment  at 
present  recommended.” 


THE  ABBEY  SCHOOLS,  BARNWELL, 
CAMBRIDGE. 

As  an  example  of  what  may  be  effected  by  a 
single  earnest  man,  these  schools  oiler  satisfactory 
encouragement  to  all  who,  under  circumstances 
apparently  hopeless,  are  labouring  for  the  moral 
elevation  of  the  poorer  classes.  For  the  intorma- 
tion  of  those  who  have  no  cognizance  of  Bariiwell, 

\ it  may  be  ineutioned  that  it  is  a densely-peopled 
adjunct  to  Cambridge,  aud  supplies  the  latter 
; with  all  its  peripatetic  dealers  in  miscellaneous 
articles  of  merchandise,  a large  share  of  its  manual 
labour,  and  a stiU  larger  share  of  its  crime.  It 
’ occupies  a large  part  of  a parish  containing 
1 10,000  souls,  and  has  long  been  more  cultivated 
j by  the  policeman  than  the  schoolmaster.  Part  of 
1 it  nearest  to  tho  town  has  long  enjoyed  tho  benefit 
! of  its  comparatively  respectable  position,  but  tbe 
! denser  portion  has  until  recently  been  abandoned 
. to  primeval  darkness,  and  has  existed  a terra 
incognita  for  the  Commissioners  of  Education. 
Here,  where  an  infant  generation  of  miscellaneous 
' origin  is  constantly  springing  up,  with  morals  as 
tattered  as  its  garments,  and  with  a future  as 
dark  as  its  present,  an  energetic  dergynnm  re- 
solved to  plant  the  educational  standard,  and 
these  schools  are  the  result. 

I Twelve  months  ago  the  curate  of  the  district, 
the  Rev.  S,  B.  Sealy,  might  have  been  excused 
' some  misgiving  for  tlie  practicability  of  his  dream, 
but,  like  a true  man,  bo  set  to  work  to  make  it  a 
re.ality.  lie  collected  subscriptions,  obtained 
promises  of  grants  from  the  Privy  Council,  the 
Diocesan  Board  of  Education,  and  other  sources, 
with  the  resolution  “to  take  a school  to  the  chil- 
dren if  the  children  would  not  go  to  school,”  and 
the  result  must  he  most  gratifying  to  even  his 
most  sanguine  ex'peetations. 

I The  schools  have  a street  frontage  of  105  feet. 

I They  arc  divided  into  a girls’  school  ami  an  inl'imts* 

' school,  each  10  feet  by  20  feet,  placed  at  a right- 
angle  to  each  other,  and  separated  by  a movable- 
partition,  by  which  means  both  can  he  thrown 
into  one  when  needed  for  more  than  the  ordinary 
purposes;  there  is  a class-room  to  each  school,  ami 
provision  is  made  for  about  120  girls  and  200 
infants.  By  the  side  of  the  schools  is  a convenient 
residence  for  the  mistress  in  charge.  Over  the 
girls’  porch  is  a room  for  stowing  away  the  mis- 
cellaneous furniture  of  the  schools ; and  above  tliis 
is  a bell-chumbev,  the  whole. being  continued  to  a 
j height  of  05  feet,  to  form  a ventilating  shal't.  Tliis 
! latter  has  been  made  to  form  an  ornamental 
\ turret,  the  lower  stage  being  square,  the  next 
! octangular,  and  the  upper  cylindrical.  The  njiper 
stage  has  a bold  cornice,  and  is  capped  by  a conical 
tiled  roof,  the  skylight  of  which  is  broken  by 
dormers,  and  finished  with  a wrought-iron  ter- 
I minal  cross.  The  style  is  Domestic  Gothic. 

I Scarcely  .any  stone  has  been  used;  but  polychro- 
[ matic  eflect  has  been  produced  by  a free  use  of 
! moulded  bricks,  the  bulk  of  the  building  being  of 
j white  brickwork,  with  red  dressings  and  quoins. 

I The  windows  have  cusped  heads,  in  white  brick, 
j There  are  two  windows  of  five  lights  eucli,  under 
a drop  arch  of  12  feet  radius,  and  the  tympanum 
I thus  I'ormed  is  pierced  by  an  eight-foiled  wheel 
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window,  in  red  brick.  The  roofs  arc  covered  with 
Kamsey  plain  tiles ; tlic  timbers  of  the  roofs  are 
exposed  below  the  collar-beam,  at  which  level  the 
celling  is  fixed.  'I'rap-cloors  in  the  ceiling  commu- 
nicate with  the  ventilating  shaft  for  the  discharge 
of  foul  air;  and  fresh  air  is  admitted  through  the 
floor  by  a simple  contrivance.  All  the  buildings 
are  lighted  with  gas,  and  an  urdimited  supply  of 
water  is  obtained  from  the  pipes  of  the  town 
waterworks.  The  architect  is  Mr.  E.  R.  Rowe; 
the  builders,  Messrs,  Gray  and  Son,  of  Cambridge. 
The  cost  of  erection  will  be  about  1,150/. 


PRESERVATION  OF  STONE  IN 
BUILDINGS. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Szerehney’s  letter  on  this  sub- 
ject, I have  only  to  say  that,  in  the  specification 
of  his  patent,  dated  July  2,  1857,  I find  that  he 
proposes  two  preparations,  one  of  which  consists  , 
of  a nii.xture  of  blood,  caseous  matter  produced 
from  milk,  ground  bricks,  slag  and  clay,  while  the 
other  is  composed  of  gas  or  coal  tar,  linseed  oil, 
resin,  or  asphalte,  with  hydraulic  lime,  grit  and 
calcined  flint:  and  1 also  find  that,  “although 
these  cements  may  be  capable  of  separate  use, 
they  ai-e  preferred  to  be  employed  in  succession.” 
As  the  work  I alluded  to  in  my  communication 
was  in  full  progress  in  the  month  of  October  last, 
I was  perhaps  justified  in  concluding  tliatso  large 
an  e.xperiment  on  a public  building  would  hardly 
have  been  tried  by  the  discoverer  of  a process, 
with  a composition  essentially  diflercut  from  one 
so  recently  patented  by  him,  as  applicable  to  the 
same  case.  If  I am  wrong  in  assuming  that  Mr. 
Szerelmey’s  patent  “ for  rendering  structures 
waterproof,”  sealed  March  17,  1857,  has  no  re- 
ference to  the  jmoce.ss  adopted  at  Westminster,  I 
shall  bo  happy  to  be  set  right  by  the  patentee; 
and  you,  sir,  I am  sure  will  gladly  give  publicity 
to  any  statement  of  facts  in  a matter  which  is 
really  becoming  of  extreme  public  importance. 
At  the  same  time  I think  your  readers  will  agree 
with  me,  that  the  old  sn.yni^,  fiat  experimentum 
in  corpore  vili,  might  have  been  remembered  in 
the  present  case  with  advantage,  and  that  it 
would  have  been  prudent  to  expose  some  less  im- 
portant building  than  our  new  Palace  at  West- 
minster, to  the  chances  of  success  or  failure,  which 
so  very  recent  a discovery  as  that  of  Jlr.  Szerelmey 
must  be  subject  to.  D.  T.  Ansted. 


HOUSE  DRAINAGE. 

A PROPEfi  system  of  house  drainage  lias  so  long 
been  admitted  by  all  professional  men  to  be  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  the  health  of  the  Inhabitants 
of  this  vast  metropolis,  that  feeling  any  hint  from 
a practical  man  is  valuable,  and  wheix  conveyed  by 
your  paper  weighty  and  impressive,  I have  no 
hesitation  in  troubling  you  or  your  readers  with 
this  letter,  which  I shall  confine  to  the  question 
of  private  drainage,  and  more  especially  to  cess- 
pools, so  ably  spoken  of  in  an  article  in  your  last 
week’s  number. 

You  have  for  many  years  pointed  out  to  the 
puhUc  the  importance  of  avoiding  ill-drained  dis- 
tricts and  dwellings  having  no  drainage  excepting 
into  cesspools  or  dumb  wells,  the  exhalations  from 
which  pollute  the  atmosphere  they  breathe  to  the 
serious  injury  of  their  health.  I have,  during 
twenty  years’  practical  experience,  witnessed  so 
much  reluctance  on  the  part  of  owners  of  house- 
property  to  effect  any  drainage  improvements, 
that  until  tenants,  who  are  the  real  suft'erers,  are 
fully  impressed  with  the  vital  importauee  of  the 
matter,  and  take  up  the  subject,  as  I venture  to 
suggest,  I fear  it  will  he  a long  period  before  you 
will  have  the  pleasure  to  report  that  a cesspool  is 
an  unknomi  thing  in  London;  but  if  they  will 
assist  you,  a very  brief  time  will  siiffice  for  the 
completion  of  that  which  we  are  all  interested  in, 
viz.  that  every  house  in  Loudon  shall  be  tho- 
roughly drained.  I recommend  that  every  tenant 
should,  if  a cesspool  is  known  to  exist  upon  his 
premises,  insist  on  the  landlord’s  immediately  de- 
stroying it  and  properly  draining  the  place  into  a 
commou  sewer ; also,  that  every  person,  previously 
to  taking  a house,  should  satisfy  himself  by  making 
inquiries  of  the  surveyor  to  the  vestry,  or  Board 
of  Works  for  the  district,  whether  the  property  is 
perfectly  di-ained,  and  until  it  is  so,  refuse  to 
occupy  it. 

If  as  an  excuse  it  is  stated  that  there  is  not  any 
sewer  sufficiently  near,  let  the  owner,  with  the 
proprietors  of  all  adjoining  buildings,  make  a pro- 
per application  to  the  authorities  to  aflbrd  that 
accommodation,  and  I feel  convinced  that  thev 
will  not  shrink  from  carrying  out  a complete 
system.  oC  sewerage  for  their  several  districts.  If 
such  a plan  as  this  were  generally  adopted,  it 
would  not  only  hasten  the  coniplctloji  of  the 


sewerage  of  the  metropolis,  but  would  soon  produce 
a great  decrease  in  the  mortality  of  London.  The 
owners  of  houses  can  put  forth  no  reasonable 
argument  why  they  should  continue  to  impose  un- 
wholesome residences  upon  an  unenlightened 
public.  Shopkeepers  who  sell  blown  meat,  putrid 
fish,  &c.  are  amenable  to  police  penalties : why, 
then,  should  he  who  makes  his  living,  or,  as  it 
more  generally  happens  in  this  case  his  fortune, 
by  dealing  in  house  accommodation,  be  exempt  ? 

I hope  you  will  continue  to  impress  upon  your 
numerous  readers  the  great  importance,  to  the 
health  of  euery  one,  that  each  dwelling  should  be 
efficiently  drained,  and  with  the  use  of  tubular 
stoneware  glazed  pipes : the  expense  is  not  one- 
half  of  what  brick  drains  cost  some  years  ago. 

Henbt  Johnson. 


THE  FOUNDER  OF  LAMB’S  CONDUIT. 

The  following  notes  in  connection  with  a public 
benefactor,  condensed  from  a paper  by  Sir  John 
Hawkins,  may  not  prove  without  interest  at  this 
moment : — 

On  the  north  side  of  Ilolborn  was  an  aqueduct 
known  by  the  name  of  Lamb’s  Conduit,  as  having 
been  made  by  a person  of  the  name  of  Lamb, — of 
whom,  notwitlistaiuling  the  many  evidences  of  his 
muuificeiico  at  this  day  existing  in  charitable 
endow'ments  and  w’orks  of  public  benefit, — very 
little  is  known,  the  several  particulars  that  are 
recorded  of  him  being  dispersed  in  hooks  now 
grown  scarce,  and  never  having  been  collected, 
as  far  as  can  be  learned,  or  brought  into  one  point 
of  view.  From  the  Survey  of  Stow,  who  was  his 
contemporary,  printed  in  1633  (which  edition  is 
that  referred  to  in  this  account),  we  learn  that  his 
name  was  William,  and  that  he  was  some  time  a 
gentleman  of  the  chapel  to  King  Henry  VII.  and 
in  great  favour  with  him. 

Among  a great  number  of  charitable  endow- 
ments, and  other  acts  of  beneficence  for  which 
London  is  indebted  to  this  public-spirited  man, 
and  which  are  recorded  by  the  above  historian, 
are  the  building  of  this  conduit,  near  Holborn, 
and  his  gift  to  the  company  of  clothworkers.  Of 
the  former  of  these,  the  edifice  being  destroyed, 
the  remembrance  is  at  this  time  nearly,  and  a few 
years  hence (1807),  will  he  totally,  effaced;  and  of 
the  latter,  wliich  was  a donation  in  favour  of  poor 
persons,  and  the  foundation  and  eiulowiucut  of  a 
chapel  in  a very  obscure  part  of  the  city,  so  little 
is  known,  that  to  communicate  what  information 
can  be  obtained  concerning  it  seems  to  he  no  more 
than  what  gratitude  would  suggest  to  every  one 
who  has  it  in  his  power. 

Lamb  was  born  at  Sutton  Valence,  in  Kent ; and 
although  his  profession  was  that  of  choral  music, 
was  a free  brother  of  the  Clothworkers  of  tlie  City 
of  London.  He  was  thrice  married,  and  dying  in 
the  year  1577,  was  interred  in  the  parish  church 
of  St.  Faith,  under  the  old  cathedral  of  St.  Paul. 

The  total  siim  of  Lamb’s  several  gifts  exceeded 
6,000/.  Sir  John  Hawkins  says  that  we  are  to 
suppose  that  Lamb  bad  arrived  at  a state  of  great 
affluence,  and  bad  quitted  the  chapel  ut  the 
end  of  the  King's  reign,  for  his  name  does  not 
appear  in  the  chapel  establishment  of  his  imme- 
diate successor,  and  that  his  wealth  was  derived 
from  a source  abundantly  more  plentiful  than  the 
emoluments  of  his  profession,  a poor  one,  indeed, 
which  yielded  him,  in  common  with  others,  7d. 
per  diem.  However,  the  money  was  gained,  and 
Stow  mentions  that  he  was  in  a condition  to 
make  purchnses,  for  he  expressly  says  that  he 
purchased  of  Edward  VI.  a hermitage,  over  which 
he  built  the  chapel  called  by  his  name. 

The  following  are  the  good  works  of  Lamb : — 
He  erected  a Free  Grammar  School  in  the  town 
of  his  nativity,  and  endowed  it  with  a salary  of 
20/.  a year  for  the  master,  and  10/.  a year  for  the 
ashor ; and  in  the  same  town  he  founded  and 
endowed  six  almshouses,  with  yearly  pensions  of 
10/.  for  poor  persons  inhabiting  the  same. 

To  the  Free  School  at  Maidstone,  in  Kent,  he 
gave  10/.  yearly  for  ever. 

He  also  gave  to  poor  clothiers  in  the  county'  of 
Suffolk,  ajid  the  towns  of  Bridgnorth  and  Ludlow, 
100/.  severally. 

He  founded  a conduit  near  Holborn,  hereafter 
described,  and  caused  water  to  be  conveyed  thereto, 
at  an  expense  of  1,500/.;  and  gave  to  120  poor 
women  pails,  therewith  to  carry  and  serve  water. 

He  also  founded  and  endowed  with  lands  and 
tenements  the  chapel  near  Cvipplegate. 

Besides  these,  he  made  a donation  of  15/.  to  the 
parish  church  of  St.  Giles,  Cripplegate,  to  the 
bells  and  chimes  ; and  other  sums  to  the  Company 
of  Stationers,  Christ’s  Hospital,  St.  Thomas’s  Hos- 
pital, and  the  Hospital  of  the  Savoy.  He  also 
appropriated  sums  for  the  relief  of  poor  prisoners 


in  the  two  Compters,  Newgate,  Ludgate,  the  Mar- 
shalsea,  King’s  Bench,  and  the  White  Lion. 

Further,  he  gave  for  the  marriage  of  poor 
maidens,  20/.  to  be  equally  divided  among  forty 
such.  He  also  bequeathed  legacies  to  his  servants, 
and  188  frieze  gowns  to  as  many  poor  men  and 
women  attendants  on  bis  funeral,  and  directed 
that  the  remnant  of  his  goods,  after  his  burial, 
should  be  dispersed  where  need  and  reason  required. 

Of  these  several  charities,  as  various  in  their  na- 
ture as  laudable  in  their  intentions,  there  are  two 
which  more  particularly  attract  the  notice  and  ex- 
cite the  curiosity  of  theaiitiqnary';  and  those  are,  the 
conduit  north  of  Holborn,  and  its  adjunct — that 
at  Holborn-bridge ; and  his  gift  to  the  company 
of  clothworkers.  Concerning  the  former.  Stow 
says : “ Neare  unto  Holborn  ho  founded  a faire 
conduit,  and  a standard,  with  a locke  at  llolboru- 
hridge,  to  carry  away  the  waste.  These  were 
begun  the  si.x-and-twentieth  day  of  March,  1577, 
and  the  water  carried  along  in  pipes  of  lead  more 
than  two  thousand  yards,  all  at  his  own  cost  and 
charges,  amounting  to  the  sum  of  1,500/.  and  the 
work  fully  flnished  the  four-and-twentieth  of 
August  in  the  same  year.”  Elsewhere  the  same 
writer  states : — “ There  lyeth  a streete  from  New- 
gate, west,  to  the  end  of  Turnagaiu-hvne,  and 
winding  north  to  the  Oldbouru  conduit.  This 
conduit,  by  Oldbourn  cross,  was  first  builded  in 
1-498.  Thomasine,  widow  to  John  Percival,  maior, 
gave  to  the  second  makiiig  thereof,  twenty  marks; 
Richard  Shore,  ten  pounds;  Thomas  Knesworth 
and  others  did  also  give  towards  it.  But  of  late 
!i  new  conduit  was  there  builded  in  place  of  the 
old,  namely  in  the  year  1577,  by  William  Larabe, 
a citizen  and  clothworker  of  London;  and  the 
water  thereof  he  caused  to  bo  conveyed  in  lead 
from  divers  springs  to  one  head,  and  from  thence 
to  the  said  conduit.” 

Sir  John  Hawkins  remarks  that  from  the  second 
of  the  passages  above  recited  we  learn  that  the 
water  that  supplied  this  conduit  was  first  covered 
by  divers  springs  to  one  bead  2,000  yards  distant 
therefrom.  The  particular  spot  of  ground  which 
concentrated  these  several  springs  is  not  pointed 
out  by  Stow,  but,  computing  the  distance  of 
yards,  “ this  we  find  done  by  the  author  of  the 
‘ New  View  of  London,’  published  in  1707,  who, 
though  anonymous  in  this  work,  is  well  known 
to  be  Edward  Hatton,  surveyor  of  one  of  the 
offices  of  insurance  from  lire,  who,  under  the 
head  of  ‘ Fountains,  Bridges,  Coiuluits,  &c.’  has 
the  following  article: — ‘Lamb’s  Conduit,  at  the 
north  end  of  Red  Lion-street,  near  the  fields, 
affords  plenty  of  water  clear  as  crystal,  which  is 
chiefly  used  for  drinking.  It  belongs  to  St.  Sepul- 
chre’s parish,  the  fountaiu-bead  being  under  a 
stone  marked  S.  S.  P.  in  the  vacant  ground  a little 
east  of  Ormond-street;  and  it  runs  thence  in  lead 
pipes  to  the  conduit  on  Snow-hill,  which  has  the 
figure  of  a lamb  upon  it,  denoting  that  the  water 
comes  from  Lamb’s  Conduit.’  ” 

There  is  good  reason  to  suppose  that  the  conduit 
was  destroyed  by  the  Great  Fire,  which,  notwith- 
standing the  general  belief,  extended  far  north  of 
Pie-corner.  About  twenty-five  years  before  the 
publication  of  the  first  volume  of  “ TheAntiquarlaii 
Repertory,”  in  1807,  “a  conduit — a dry  one,  it  is 
true,  as  all  the  City  conduits  had  become — was 
standing  in  the  place  now  spoken  of,  but  its 
form  plainly  showed  it  to  be  a building  of  later 
erection  than  1577,”  when  a kind  of  mixed  Gothic 
style  distinguished  the  buildings  of  the  era; 
whereas  tlie  latter  conduit,  for  so  we  assume  it 
to  be,  was  so  pure  and  classical  in  its  style  of 
architecture,  that  the  design  might,  without  in- 
jury to  his  memory,  he  ascribed  to  Sir  Christopher 
\Vreu  himself. 

To  describe  this  building  with  as  much  accuracy 
as  mere  memory  will  enable  us.  Its  plan  was  an 
equal-sided  quadrangle.  A kind  of  rustic  base- 
i ment,  about  10  feet  high,  formed  the  first  stratum 
or  story,  and  in  this  was  the  pipe  from  which  the 
water  'issued : above  that,  the  square  form  still 
continuing,  four  faces  were  presented  to  view, 
resembling  not  a little  that  tabernacle  in  the 
Rotunda  at  Rome.  Prom  each  of  the  angles 
sprang  the  roof  in  a sloping  concave  line,  resem- 
bling the  diagonal  line  of  a groined  arch  inverted, 
and  in  the  opening  thereof  stood  a lamb,  a rebus 
of  the  founder’s  name,  with  its  head  towards 
Holborn-hill. 

This  goodly  fabric,  at  a meeting  of  three  ways, 
from  each  whereof  it  might  be  viewed  with 
advantage,  was  suffered  to  stand  some  years  after 
Cheapside,  Aldermanbury,  and  other  of  the  City 
conduits  had  been  taken  down.  It  is  true  that, 
for  nearly  half  a century  before  the  demolition  of 
the  former,  the  flow  of  water  to  almost  all  of  them 
! had  been  either  totally  interrupted  or  intercepted; 
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the  reason  of  which  was  the  plentiful  supply  of  ^ 
water  from  the  New  River.  ; 

Although  the  fountain  or  spring  head  in  the ' 
City  ceased  to  supply  the  inhabitants  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Snow-hill,  the  water  proved  • 
useful  to  those  dwelling  in  the  new  streets, 
Ormond-street,  &c. 

This  conduit,  at  the  time  of  building  the 
Foundling  Hospital,  was  taken  dorni,  and  the 
water  convej’ed  eastward  of  Red  Lion-street.  In 
an  old  print  of  about  the  time  of  this  alteration, 
the  whole  of  the  ground  in  front  of  the  Foundling 
Hospital,  which  is  now  covered  by  Lamb’s  Con- 
diut-street  and  the  adjacent  buildings,  was 
broken-looking  ground,  similar  to  those  spots 
which,  three  miles  or  so  northward,  now  form 
the  suburbs  of  the  metropolis.  When  Sir  John 
Hawkins  saw  this  reservoir,  the  condition  of  it 
was  filthy  and  neglected  : there  was,  however,  an 
inscription,  to  the  following  effect,  upon  a stone 
which  formed  pai-t  of  the  arched  work  : — 

“ On  this  spot  stood  the  Conduit 
Commonly  cailed  and  known 
By  the  name  of  Lamb’s  Conduit, 

The  property  of  the  City  of  London. 

Which  was  rebuilt  in  the  year  md.cc.xxxvi. 

By  the  said  City,  and  altho  so  lately  boilt. 

Was  taken  down  in  the  year  md.cc.xlvj. 

At  the  request  of  the  Governors  and  Guardians 
Of  the  Hospital  for  the  Maintenance 
And  Education  of  exposed  and  deserted 
Young  Children, 

In  order  to  lay  open  the  way 
And  make  the  same  more  commodioas. 

The  waters  thereof  are  still  preserved 
And  contributed  for  the  public  emolument 
By  building  an  arch  over  the  way. 

And  this  compartment  is  erected 
To  preserve  the  City  rights  and  interest 
In  the  said  Ground,  Water,  and  Spring.  ” 

A hostelry,  which  now  presents  a modern 
appearance,  the  sign  of  “ The  Lamb,”  on  the  east 
side,  near  the  top  of  Lamb’s  Conduit-street,  stands 
almost  on  the  spot  to  which  the  conduit  was  re- 
moved from  beside  the  Foundling  Hospital,  and 
in  one  of  the  gardens  near  is  some  old  stone  work 
which  is  probably  the  last  trace  of  this  relic  of 
past  times.  William  Lamb  was  a man  who  strove 
to  do  good  in  his  generation,  and  the  inscription 
above  his  tomb  in  St.  Paul’s  was  ; — 

" As  I was— sn  are  you ; 

As  I am— you  shall  be. 

That  I had— that  1 gave, 

That  I gave— that  I have. 

Thus  I end  all  my  cost ; 

That  I left,  that  Host.” 


Public  Wobes  i>'  India. — There  is  no  truth, 
it  appears,  in  the  statement  that  there  will  be  any 
rejection,  or  even  postponement,  of  public  works 
of  general  utility  throughout  the  Queen’s  Indian 
dominions. 


‘‘THE  BUILDER’.S”  LAW  NOTES. 

Bequest  for  Church  Building  Purposes.  — A 
testator,  by  will,  executed  three  mouths  before 
his  death,  devised  two  freehold  houses  to  trustees, 
upon  trust,  to  sell  and  invest  the  purchase-money, 
and  to  pay  the  dividends  to  his  wife  for  life,  and 
after  her  death  to  make  over  and  transfer  the 
principal  to  the  Society  for  the  Enlargement, 
Building,  and  Repairing  of  Churches.  This  be- ' 
quest  was  held  to  be  void  under  the  llortmain  i 
laws.  The  Act  of  1803,  which  modified  the 
Mortmain  Acts,  intended  that  gifts  to  be  pro- 
tected should  be  for  one  church  or  chapel,  and  not 
a vague  or  general  gift,  to  be  applied  to  the 
enlargement,  building,  or  repairing  of  <-hurches  or 
cbapels  generally. — Church  Building  Society  v. 
Coles. 

Landlord  and  Tenant. — The  Courts  will  restrain  , 
a tenant  from  pulling  down  a house  and  building  | 
another  when  the  landlord  objects. — Smyth  v. 
Carter.  ^ 

Property  Tax. — A tenant  has  a right  to  deduct  I 
the  amount  of  property  tax  assessed  upon  and  paid 
by  liim  in  respect  of  his  landlord,  although  the 
landlord  is  not,  in  fact,  liable  to  be  assessed,  and 
has,  before  the  payment,  claimed  exemption,  and 
that  exemption  has  been  subsequently  allowed. — 
Smatjnan  v.  Amhler. 

Lands  Clauses  Consolidaiioyi  Act. — The  throw- 
ing of  a railway  bridge  over  a yard  belonging  to  a 
manufactory,  and  used  for  the  preparation  of! 
colours  (a  process  which  required  air  and  light) 
is  taking  a part  of  the  manufactory  under  the 
I powers  of  the  Lands  Gauses  Consolidation  Act, 

, although  no  part  of  the  soil  itself  is  actually  taken 
or  touched. — Pinchin  v.  London  and  Blackivall 
' Raihcay  Comjiany. 

\ Condition  of  Sale. — Where  particulars  and  con- 
ditions of  sale,  taken  together,  fully  disclosed  the 
nature  of  the  property  sold,  and  the  purchaser 
might,  previous  to  the  sale,  have  inspected  deeds 
referred  to  in  the  particulars  and  conditions,  but 
did  not  do  so,  he  was  held  bound  to  complete  his 
purchase.— iZe  Clapperton. 

Puhlic  Company. — directors  of  a public  com- 
pany are  trustees  for  the  shareholders,  and  their 
' private  interests  must  yield  to  their  public  duty 
whenever  they  are  conflicting.  — Be  CoallrooJc 
Baihcay  Company. 

Public  Health  Act. — Plaintiffs  were  owners  of 
fields  on  the  banks  of  a river,  with  watering- 
places  for  cattle,  and  also  bad  fishery  rights  in  the 
river.  The  defendants,  a local  Board  of  Health, 
prepared  to  carry  a sewer  through  the  fields,  with 
an  outlet  into  the  river,  for  the  drainage  of  a 
neighbouring  town.  It  was  held  that  the  plaintiffs 
were  entitled  to  restrain  by  injunction  the  de- 


fendants from  constructing  the  sewer  without 
their  written  consent. — Oldaker  v.  Hunt. 

Coast  Bights  of  Crown. — In  the  absence  of  all 
evidence  of  particular  usage,  the  extent  of  the 
right  of  the  Crown  to  the  seashore,  landwards,  is 
p/rimd  facie  limited  by  the  line  of  the  medunn 
high  tide  between  the  spring  and  the  neap. — 
Attorney  General  v.  Chambers. 


HINDERTON,  CHESHIRE. 

Hindebton,  of  which  wo  give  a view  aud 
ground-plan  in  our  present  number,  is  the  residence 
of  Mr.  Christopher  Bushcll,  and  has  lately  been 
erected  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  A.  Waterhouse, 
of  Manchester.  It  is  situated  on  rising  gromul 
above  the  village  of  Neston,  and  about  two  miles 
from  the  Hooton  Station  of  the  Chester  and 
Birkenhead  Railway.-' 

The  local  red  sandstone  is  the  material  employed 
in  the  house,  terraces, 'Offices,  stables,  and  lodge;  the 
house  itself  being  in  addition  liued  with  brickwork. 

The  principal  apartments  are  finished  in  oak 
and  pitch-pine;  and  the  floor-beams  above,  instead 
of  being  concealed  by  plaster,  are  moulded,  and 
supported  on  corbels  of  Cnen  stone. 

The  hall,  paved  with  Minton’s  tiles,  has  gallery 
on  two  sides  loading  to  various  rooms  on  the 
chamber-floor,  and  is  open  to  the  roof.  The  basG- 
inent  story,  which  is  lofty  and  surrounded  in  part 
by  an  open  area,  contains  a billiard- room,  servants' 
hall,  and  other  boarded  apartments. 

From  the  tower  is  obtained  an  extensive  pro* 

\ spect,  embracing  the  estuaries  of  the  Mersey  and 
j Dee,  and  the  Denbighshire  hills. 

I ilessrs.  Haigh  and  Co.  of  Liverpool,  were  the 
contractors  of  the  work.  Messrs.  Aspinwall  and 
j Monkbouse,  of  Jlanchester,  were  employed  as. 
internal  decorators. 

Reference  to  Plan. 


A.  Porch. 

B.  Vestibule. 

C.  Hall  and  staircase. 

D.  Drawing-room. 

E.  Library. 

F.  Dining-room. 

G.  Study. 

H.  Lavatory,  kc. 

I.  China. 

K.  Butler’s  pantry. 

L.  Store-room. 


M.  Corridor. 

N.  Kitchen. 

O.  Scullery. 

P.  Larder. 

Q.  Kitchen-court. 

R.  Coals. 

S.  Wood.# 

T.  Ashes. 

U.  Conservatory. 

V.  Terrace. 


Tbe  Timber  Duties. — A large  and  influential 
meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  Sunderland  has 
been  held  for  the  purpose  of  taking  steps  to  obtain 
a total  and  immediate  repeal  of  the  existing 
timber  duties.  A series  of  appropriate  resolutions 
were  adopted  to  that  end  by  the  meeting. 
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LONDON  CIIUECHES. 

I ST.  HELEN’S,  BIBIIOPSGATE.. 

! The  noble  efforts  di-splayed  by  the  authorities 
1 of  St.  Michael’s,  Cornhill,  first  in  sacrificing 
I so  large  a space  of  ground  in  the  erection 
il  of  the  beautiful  porch,  which  has  called  forth 
' so  much  admiration,  and  further  in  the  entire 
'( renovation  in  so  costly  a manner  of  the  body  of  the 
i church,  leads  us  to  entertain  hopes  that  the  same 
I spirit  may  be  diffused  amongst  other  churchwai”- 
1 dens  of  some  of  the  more  venerable  relics  of  an- 
i tiquity  in  this  our  dear  old  City  of  London. 

And,  sir,  I would  wish  to  call  your  attention 
I to  that  especially  venerable  structure,  St.  Helen’s, 
t Bishopsgate,  apparently  fast  falling  into  decay, 
the  Tudor  roof  of  which  covers'  in  the  remains  of 
« some  of  our  noblest  citizens : need  I bring  to  your 
••remembrance  Sir  Thomas  Gresham ? The  Royal 
E Exchange  and  college  which  bear  his  name  re- 
1 mind  us  of  his  philanthropy,  and  can  wo  do  other- 
• wise  but  revere  the  place  of  his  sepulture  and 
il  the  names  of  Sir  .John  Crosby,  William  Hollis,  and 
' Sir  Andrew  Judd,  names  so  well  remembered  in 
City  annals  for  deeds  of  ebarity,  uith  numbers  of 
)l  others  possessing  historical  and  antiquarian  in- 
I terest,  some  decaying  away,  and  scarcely  dis- 
1 cernible  through  the  dirty  yellow  glass  which 
1 fills  the  windows. 

Wliat  can  be  done  to  save  this  tlme-hoTaoured 
il  structure,  and  to  restore  it  in  a measure  to  some- 
;>  what  of  its  pristine  grandeur  ? 

With  due  respect,  let  us  hope  the  lethargic 
i sleep  of  its  worthy  churchwardens  may  be  dis- 
; tui’bcd,  and  for  a morning  walk  tread  in  the  foot- 
■ steps  of  their  brethren  of  St.  Michael. 

Nineteenth-Century  Citizen. 


TITHE  COMMUTATION. 

Me.  Willich,  the  actuary,  uTites  to  us  to  say, 
1 that  each  100?.  of  tithe  rent-charge  will,  for  the 
i'  year  1859,  amount  to  108?.  19s.  6-yj.  which  is  a 
li  little  more  than  3 per  cent,  above  the  last  yeai'’s 
. value. 

The  following  statement,  from  his  “Annual 
1 Tithe  Commutation  Tables,”  will  show  the  worth 
) of  100?.  of  tithe  reut-charge  for  each  year  since 
the  passing  of  the  Tithe  Commutation  Act,  viz. — 
For  the  year  1837  13  95 

1838  97  7 11 

1839  95  7 9 

18-10  98  15  9i 

18-11  102  12  5i 

1842  105  8 25 

1843  105  12  2i 

1844  104  3 

1845  103  17  l!i 

1846  102  1/  85 

1847  99  18  lOi 

1849  102  1 0 

1949  100  3 75 

1850  98  16  10 

1851  96  n 45 

1832  93  16  Hi 

1853  gi  13  55 

18-54 90  19  5 

1855  89  15  85 

1856  93  IS  li 

IS57  99  13  7± 

1858  105  16  3i 

1859  108  19  6i 

23)2,287  2 Oi 
General  average  for  23  years  ^egij  8 9i 


FALL  OF  A SHOP  AT  LIVERPOOL. 

MiaroRTUNES  never  do  come  single.  The  last 
1 ne^\■  accideut  is  the  fall  of  a large  draper’s  shop  in 
i Great  George-strcct,  Liverpool,  extending  from 
113  to  115  inclusive,  and  the  burial  of  customers 
• and  shopmen  in  the  ruins.  The  occurrence  took 
place  on  Tuesday.  Three  female  customers,  a 
I shopman,  and  a workman  were  dug  out  quite  dead ; 

I two  workmen,  sent  to  the  hospital;  and  three  or  four 
' others,  together  with  more  women  customers,  not 
so  seriously  injured,  were  able  to  go  home  of  them- 
selves. The  draper  had  recently  added  to  the  back 
part  of  his  premises,  which  have  an  extensive 
•frontage  and  two  entrances,  like  two  distinct 
shops,  a large  bazaar,  lighted  from  the  roof,  and 
■ extending  backwards  to  Rathbone-street.  During 
a portion  of  the  alterations  the  shop  was  closed, 

1 but  had  recently  been  re-opened.  Three  men  were 
engaged  in  taking  down  the  party  wall  in  the  attic, 

I so  that  the  shop  might  be  joined  to  the  new  bazaar 
behind.  In  doing  this  they  placed  the  brick-work, 
it  is  said,  on  the  lloor  of  the  old  premises,  though 
I strictly  oi'dcred  not  to  do  so.  In  the  afternoon 
the  top  floor  gave  way,  and  the  fabric  being 
loosened,  it  came  down  with  a terrific  crash  to  the 
floor  below.  This  did  not  hold  the  falling  mass, 
but  also  gave  way,  adding  to  the  ^veIght,  which 
then  fell  through  into  the  shop  below,  and  carried 
all  down  into  the  cellar,  burying  people,  stock, 
and  fixtures  in  the  rubbish. 


It  is  stated  that  on  the  premises  being  examined, 
it  was  seen  that  a party-wall,  in  which  the  beams 
of  the  flooring  rested,  was  only  inches  thick, 
without  any  bonding  to  the  adjacent  party-wall  of 
equal  thickness.  This  portion  of  the  premises  is 
about  fifty  years  of  age,  and  it  was  evident  that 
this  party-wall  had  buckled  or  collapsed  through 
the  great  weight  above.  The  new  building  bebiud 
was  quite  firm  and  uninjured. 


English  vaulting  to  which  I have  referred ; and  it 
is  Impossible  to  expLain  it,  without  buildings  or 
models  to  refer  to. 

Mr.  Street  may  sneer  at  what  he  calls  " anti- 
quarianism ; ” but  the  copying,  both  English  and 
foreign  examples,  without  understanding  their 
history,  has  been  one  great  cause  of  many  recent 
failures  which  we  have  to  deplore. 

J.  H.  Pareee. 


IMPROVEMENTS  AT  BOSTON,  U.S. 

In  a street  called  Franklin-street,  at  Boston, 
very  extensive  business  improvements  have  been 
effected  within  the  last  twelve  months ; in  fact. 
Franklin-place,  once  the  residence  of  the  wealthy 
and  the  fasliionable  of  the  city,  has  all  of  a sudden 
been  converted  into  a street  of  commcrcitd  palaces, 
which  are  extending  throughout  various  thorough- 
fares in  connection  wfith  it.  Mr.  G.  J.  F.  Bryant, 
architect,  has  planned  no  less  than  about  forty- 
1 five  first-class  stores  here  in  a single  year ! 
Fortunate  Mr.  Bryant!  The  increase  of  valuation 
in  the  real  estate  of  Franklin-street  has  beeu  esti- 
mated at  no  less  than  2,500,000  dollars.  Both  sides 
of  the  street  are  occupied  with  the  new  stores,  and 
one  block  alone,  foi'miug  a portion  of  the  south 
side,  extends  in  one  uniform  fumade,  220  feet  iii 
length,  108  feet  in  depth,  and  five  stories  in 
height,  in  addition  to  the  basement  and  attics. 


THE  LATE  CATASTROPHE  AT  THE 
POLYTECHNIC  INSTITUTION. 

On  Thursday  afternoon  the  adjourned  inquest 
on  the  body  of  Emma  Pike,  aged  eight  years, 
who  lost  her  life  in  consequence  of  injiu-ies  sus- 
tained by  the  falling  of  the  geometrical  staircase 
at  the  Polytechnic  Institution  on  the  night  of  the 
3rd  instant,  was  resumed  before  Mr.  Wakley, 
coroner  for  Middlesex. 

ilr.  Sleigh,  the  barrister,  appeared  to  watch 
the  proceedings  on  the  part  of  the  directors  of  the 
Institution;  Mr.  Collier,  M.P.  Q.C.  appeared  for 
the  architect  of  the  building  (Mr.  lliomson) ; Mr. 
Mathews,  solicitor,  on  behalf  of  the  parents  of  the 
deceased  child;  Mr.  Goring,  solicitor,  for  Sir. 
Bedford,  the  mason  who  fixed  the  iron-castings 
to  the  staircase;  and  Mr.  Hughes,  jun.  repre- 
sented the  interests  of  Mr.  Pepper,  the  late  general 
manager  of  the  Institution. 

The  jury  having  beeu  sworn, — 


THE  REVIVAL  OF  MEDIEVAL 
ARCHITECTURE. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  be  led  Into  n news- 
paper correspondence  with  Mr.  Street,  who  appears 
to  have  misunderstood  the  purport  of  my  letter. 

I must  state,  however,  that  he  is  mistaken  in 
supposing  that  my  views  are  at  all  singular  or 
peculiar  to  myself,  as  the  article  in  the  Qnardian 
to  which  he  refers  proves,  for  it  was  not  written 
by  me.  In  contradicting  my  statement  I’eepect- 
ing  “Early  Italian  Gothic,”  he  gives -a  list  of 
Italian  buildings,  but  carefully  avoids  giving  a 
single  date,  without  which  his  [argumeuts  are 
worth  nothing. 

I may  say  that  I do  not  know  all  the  Italian 
buildings  he  mentions,  but  I am  well  acquainted 
with  many  of  them,  and  have  careful  drawings  of 
numerous  details  by  an  experienced  artist,  made 
under  my  own  eye,  and  according  to  my  own  per- 
sonal directions,  on  the  spot. 

I never  said  I wished  architects  to  go  to  Romo 
and  the  East  by  way  of  Brittany,  Anjou,  &c. 
I only  wished  to  point  out,  as  a matter  of  history, 
which  there  is  evidence  to  prove,  that  the  princi- 
ples of  vaulting  came  to  us  by  that  route  from 
Byzantium.  This,  too,  was  introduced  in  my 


The  Coroner  said  he  felt  himself  to  be  in  a 
little  difticulty  arising  out  of  the  course  of 
events  whicli  had  taken  place  since  the  last  day 
on  which  the  jury  had  met.  On  that  occasion  it 
seemed  to  be  understood  that  the  deceased  had 
lost  her  life  in  consequence  of  the  accideut  to  the 
staircase  on  the  previous  Slonday.  An  adjourn- 
ment was  then  ordered,  to  procure  some  proies- 
sional  assistance,  and  Mr.  Nelson  and  Mr.  Eales 
had  been  requested  to  make  an  inspection  of  the 
scene  of  the  disaster.  He  found,  however,  on 
going  home  that  day  at  two  o’clock,  a communi- 
cation from  Mr.  Nelson,  in  which  that  gentleman 
inclosed  the  nai'nes  of  a list  of  witnesses  to  be 
called,  including  Mr.  Bedford,  Mr.  Thomson,  Mr. 
Pepper,  Mr.  Hopper,  Mr.  Ihatt,  and  other  per- 
sons. It  was  im)_)Ossiblc,  however,  for  him  (the 
Coroner)  to  summon  those  witnesses  at  such  short 
notice ; and,  therefore,  be  would  be  glad  to  learn 
from  Mr.  Nelson  whether  he  was  ready  to  pro- 
duce his  report  now,  or  whether  it  would  be 
necessary  to  have  another  adjournment,  before  he 
could  be  in  a position  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Nelson  said  he  was  not  as  yet  prepared  with 
his  report.  Since  he  had  made  his  inspection  of 
the  place,  some  facts  had  come  to  his  knowledge 
with  reference  to  the  state  of  the  staircase  before 


letter  when  I was  speaking  of  the  different  modes  the  iron  treads  were  put  in ; and  in  consequence 
of  vaulting  being  prominent  distinctions  between  ^ of  that  chcumstance  he  had  requested  the  Coroner 
English  and  French  Gothic,  and  had  nothing  what-  \ to  summon  the  witnesses,  whose  names  he  had 
ever  to  do  with  a modern  architect’s  travels.  ■ given  him.  He  believed  that  all  the  parties  to 
I did  not  express  as  my  wish  the  restriction  of  whom  he  referred  were  now  present.  The  course 
the  studies  of  architects  iu  any  measure;  let  them  which  he  ventured  to  suggest  had  beeu  tried  at 
study  the  buildings  of  the  whole  world,  as  far  as  the  Guildford-street  and  Tottenham-court-road 
they  have  the  opportunity,  but  that  is  no  reason  inciuiries,  with  the  most  convenient  results. 


for  importing  details  fi'om  Lombardy,  and  intro- 
ducing them  into  English  buildings : study  and 
importation  are  difterent  things.  Let  them  begin 
their  study  at  home,  and  when  they  have  mastered 
English  Gothic  they  will  be  better  able  to  make  suircest 
use  of  foreign  details.  I said  that  when  they  did  A 


The  Coroner. — Why,  we  were  a fortnight  sitting 
on  the  Tottenham-court-road  inquiry. 

Mr.  Nelson. — I fancy  we  should  have  been  much 
longer  had  we  not  adopted  the  course  I now 


copy,  it  was  better  to  take  from  tliose  districts 
with  which  our  ancient  architects  were  in  comiuu- 


Thc  Coroner  said  that,  iu  his  opinion,  the  sug- 
gestion of  Mr.  Nelson  was  not  susceptible  of  the 


ninatioii,  and  not  go  to  those  countries  with  which  ‘•"'OuraWe  construction  which  that  gentleman  put 
they  had  no  iutcrcourse,  as  the  results  must  lead  ''lioi 't.  the  result  might  be  to  defeat 

to  Incongruous  mixtures.  , »f  justice.  The  questiou,  however  should 

It  is  a mere  perversion  of  my  words  to  suppose 

that  I iiiteiidSd  to  point  out  the  hospital  at  "itausses  should  be  examined  before  Mr.  Nelson 
Angers  as  the  one  type  which  our  English  archi-  8“':'  “ report  he  should  otter  no  objection; 
tects  followed ; I saidE  such  nonsense.  I merely  “f  “'■=  '>!  eoufessed  that,  m his  opmion, 

said  it  was  the  most  advanced  budding  of  its  tke  more  convenient  conrse  would  be  to  adjourn 
date  that  I have  met  with,  and  had  peculiar  his- . «ie  iii'li'iej’  mommg  of  some  day  next 

torical  circumstances  connected  with  it.  Let  Mr.  , ‘lii'y  “i'  inquiry  at 

Street  point  out  an  earlier  dated  example  of  ''“UL  on  ««  same  ^ay.  He 

which  lightness  and  elegance  are  so  marked  'vonld  be  glad  to  know  from  Mr.  N elson,  whether 
characteristic;  the  pointed  arch  wliieh  he  lays  auPPosnig  they  were  able  to  take  the  professional 
, . ^ ...  ^ - eviflMU'o  nf  nnr(>  ho  wnuiil  he  iireuavea  to  erivp 


such  stress  upon  is  no  criterion,  as  St.  Front,  of 
Perigneux,  itself  h-as  this  form  of  arch  fully 
developed. 

This,  too,  reminds  me  that  Mr.  Street  quietly 
assumes  that  the  colony  in  Perigord  was  Vonetnm, 
and  tliat  St,  Front  is  copied  from  St.  Marc,  at 
Venice ; but  this  is  mere  assumption,  and  not  so 
probable  as  that  it  was  a Greek  colony  from 
Byzantium,  and  that  both  St.  Front  and  St. 
Marc  are  copied  from  the  same  type;  and  it  is 
by  no  means  certain  that  St.  Mai’C  is  the  earliest 
of  the  two. 

It  is  evident  that  Mr.  Street  does  not  under- 
stand the  distinctive  principle  of  French  and 


evidence  at  once,  he  would  be  prepared  to  give 
his  evidence  and  submit  his  report  then  ? 

Mr.  Nelson  said  he  could  not  do  that,  but  that 
ho  would  be  quite  prepared  on  Tuesday  next. 

Jlr.  Collier  said,  as  he  understood  the  case, 
Mr.  Nelson  did  not  wish  to  give  iu  his  report 
until  he  had  heard  the  evidence  of  one  or  two  im- 
portant witnesses. 

The  Coroner  repeated  that  be  would  leave  the 
matter  in  the  hands  of  the  jury;  at  the  same  time 
liis  own  opinion  was,  that  Messrs.  Nelson  and 
Eales  ought  to  give  in  their  report  first,  and  then 
give  their  evidence. 

After  some  discussion,  in  the  conrse  of  which 
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THE  BUILDER. 


the  jury  expressed  themselves  averse  to  repeated 
adjournments. 

A Juror  inquired  whether  the  Coroner  had  re- 
ceived any  report  from  the  surveyor. 

The  Coroner. — I have  not. 

Mr.  Mathews  inquired  whether  there  was  any 
necessity  for  a written  report  at  all. 

Mr.  Sleigh  said  that  the  directors  had  no  object 
in  view  hut  a desire  to  facilitate  the  inquiry  as 
much  as  possible. 

hlr.  Bales  said  he  had  drawn  up  the  outluie  of  a 
report,  but  that  he  was  not  prepared  to  present  it 
at  that  moment,  as  he  understood  that  some  fresh 
evidence  was  likely  to  be  produced. 

Mr.  Mathews  said  the  surveyors  had  gone  over 
the  premises,  and  bad  bad  time  to  form  their 
opinion  as  to  the  cause  of  the  accident.  He  could 
not  see  what  assistance  they  required  to  arrive  at 
a conclusion  whether  the  staircase  was  or  was  not 
constructed  upon  proper  architectural  principles. 

The  jury  having  expressed  their  desire  to  hear 
further  evidence  before  adjourning,  several  wit- 
nesses w'ere  called. 

Mr.  John  Langley  King  examined. — I reside  at 
No,  56,  Wells-street,  Oxford-street,  and  am  lec- 
turer on  science  to  the  Institution.  I am  neither 
a shareholder  nor  a proprietor  in  the  Institution. 

I witnessed  the  accident  which  occurred  at  half- 
past ten  o’clock  on  the  night  of  the  3rd  of  this 
month.  I was  on  the  mid^e  landing  at  the  foot 
of  the  stairs  that  fell.  I heard  a slight  noise,  and 
saw  the  upper  part  of  the  railing  yield.  The 
whole  staircase  descended  at  once,  and  fell  on  the 
one  beneath  it,  breaking  the  latter  away  with  a 
loud  crash,  and  ultimately  falling  with  a very 
dull  soiind  into  the  well.  I was  not  thrown 
down.  I should  fancy  that  forty  persons  were  on 
the  upper  stairs  when  they  fell.  The  gas  was  cut 
off,  and  ail  was  dark.  T then  ran  to  my  room  and 
obtained  candles  and  tapers. 

Mr.  Nelson  suggested  whether  Mr.  King  could 
give  any  evidence  as  to  tho  state  of  the  staircase. 

The  Coroner  said  he  did  not  think  professional 
gentlemen  should  act  the  part  of  advocates. 

Mr.  Nelson  observed  that  if  the  Coroner  meant ' 
thereby  to  infer  that  he  (Mr.  Nelson)  was  at  all  j 
disposed  to  act  as  an  advocate,  be  would  beg  per- 1 
mission  to  retire  from  the  room.  He  had  been  [ 
engaged  in  many  inquiries  similar  to  the  present,  * 
and  it  had  never  been  urged  against  him  that  he  ' 
bad  been  influenced  by  any  interested  motive.  I 
From  hearsay  evidence  he  had  been  led  to  believe  ^ 
that  there  were  defects  in  the  staircase  before  the 
accident  occurred,  and  it  was  his  duty  to  ascertain 
what  grounds  existed  for  those  rumours.  In 
the  exercise  of  what  he  conceived  to  be  his  duty, 
he  bad  ventured  to  suggest  a question  to  the 
witness,  and  he  did  hope  that  credit  would  have 
been  given  him  for  sincerity  of  motive. 

The  Coroner  said  that  Mr.  Nelson  was  wholly 
mistaken  in  supposing  that  he  intended  to  impugn 
his  honourable  conduct  in  any  respect.  His  only 
object  in  stating  that  the  architects  should  not 
be  considered  as  advocates,  was  to  prevent  Mr.  i 
Nelson  or  Mr.  Bales  supposing  that  they  were  | 
expected  to  act  in  that  capacity.  It  bad  often 
Ijeen  his  lot  to  act  with  Mr.  Nelson,  and  he  was 
bound  to  say  he  had  never  met  a more  clear- 
headed, honourable,  or  straightforward  witness. 

Mr.  Nelson  expressed  himself  quite  satisfied 
with  this  explanation. 

Mr.  King’s  examination  resumed. — I have  been 
here  six  or  seven  years,  and  the  only  thing  I ever 
siiw  done  to  the  stairs  was  putting  down  the  iron 
treads.  I think  this  alteration  was  effected  about 
four  months  ago.  I made  no  complaint  about  the 
stairs,  and  I thought  them  quite  safe,  or  I should 
not  have  gone  up  and  down  so  many  times.  Had 
the  audience  been  going  up,  instead  of  coming 
down,  I should  have  followed  them,  I do  not 
know  who  directed  the  alterations  to  be  done. 

Mr.  T.  Bedford,  of  256,  Oxford-street,  mason  and 
builder,  examuied. — I was  employed  by  Messrs. 
Cottam  and  Hallam,  of  Oxford-street,  in  March 
last,  to  estimate  labour,  Ac.  for  letting-in  iron- 
work in  the  steps  of  the  principal  staircase.  At 
that  time  I was  engaged  doing  work  out  of  town, 
and  I intrusted  the  matter  to  "William  Hopper, 
my  foreman.  I did  not  make  any  inspection  of 
the  staircase.  There  was  no  rvTitten  order  or 
contract  between  myself  and  Cottam  and  Hallam. 
The  labour  was  found  by  me,  hut  I made  no  in- 
spection even  after  it  was  done,  and  did  not  see 
the  work  until  after  the  accident.  It  was  done 
under  the  inspection  of  the  architects  of  the 
institution  and  the  foreman  of  Messrs.  Cottam 
and  Hallam.  (Letters  from  Messrs.  Cottam  and 
Hallam  to  witness,  containing  instructions  with 
reference  to  letting  in  the  castings  were  put  in.) 
It  was  on  the  19th  June  that  the  men  commenced 
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the  work.  My  contract  was  merely  for  labour  (in 
cutting  away  the  steps)  and  supplying  cement. 

William  Hopper,  of  10,  John-street,  Marl- 
borough-road,  Chelsea,  mason,  examined. — 1 am 
foreman  to  the  last  witness.  In  the  latter  part  of 
March  last,  I was  employed  to  let  in  an  iron  tread 
into  the  staircase  as  a pattern. 

Mr.  Sleigh  stated  that  the  steps  to  which  the 
witness  referred  were  now  standing. 

Examination  resumed. — I made  an  engagement 
with  Cottam  and  HaUam’s  foreman  to  let  in  the 
castings  to  the  staircase  which  fell.  There  were 
sixty-four  steps  done  in  the  winding  staircases. 
There  was  no  stipulation  as  to  the  length  or 
weight  of  the  treads,  or  as  to  the  depth  of  the 
cutting,  except  that  the  latter  were  to  be  level  with 
the  steps.  The  depth  was  to  be  about  three-eighths 
of  an  inch  thick,  I do  not  know  the  iveight  of 
the  treads.  There  was  no  stated  time  in  which 
the  work  was  to  be  finished.  I did  not  view  the 
work  as  it  proceeded;  that  was  left  to  Mr.  Ellis. 
(The  iron  tread  of  one  of  the  steps  was  here  pro- 
duced, and  found  to  weigh  a half-hundi-ed  weight.) 

I made  an  objection  to  Mr.  Thomson,  the  archi- 
tect, with  reference  to  the  long  steps.  I had 
partly  let  a tread  in,  and  found  it  was  going  too 
far.  I considered  it  would  weaken  the  step  very 
much,  and  said  to  Mr.  Thomson,  “ If  I go  on 
cutting  the  step  in  this  way,  I will  have  it  fall  in 
two  or  three  pieces.”  Mr.  Thomson  said  he  would 
have  some  of  the  flange  work  cut  away.  He  then 
sent  for  Mr.  Ellis,  and  after  they  had  had  a consulta- 
tion, they  agreed  to  cut  away  some  of  the  fiango, 
and  sent  for  a man  for  that  purpose.  The  man 
came  and  cut  away  the  flange  in  the  engine-room 
of  the  Institution.  Mr.  Thomson  said  he  did  not 
think  there  would  be  any  danger  then,  and  he 
added  he  would  have  the  pattern  altered  before 
the  other  treads  were  cast.  There  was  nearly  an 
inch  of  the  flange  cut  off.  The  circular  steps 
were  six  inches  deep.  I did  not  see  Mr.  Thomson 
afterwards  on  the  subject,  or  while  the  short  steps 
were  being  altered. 

By  Mr.  Collier. — I am  positive  that  the  flange 
was  altered  by  direction  of  Mr.  Thomson,  in  tlie 
manner  I suggested.  The  labourers  were  employed 
by  the  day  and  not  by  piece-work.  Three  men 
were  employed  on  the  short  steps. 

George  Pratt  examined. — I am  a stonemason, 
and  was  in  the  employ  of  Mr.  Bedford  when  the 
steps  were  altered.  1 think  I was  at  work  for  him  in 
the  month  of  August,  1 was  sent  by  Mr.  Bed- 
ford to  let  in  the  iron  steps  into  the  treads. 
Before  I commenced  I went  to  Mr.  Ellis,  and 
asked  him  at  what  distance  from  the  wall  he 
would  have  the  irons  let  in.  He  directed  that 
six  inches  space  should  be  left.  1 saw  Mr.  Thmu- 
son  inspecting  the  work  several  times  a day  during 
its  progress.  He  told  me  to  be  as  careful  as  I 
could,  and  let  them  in  in  a workmanlike  manner. 

I made  no  complaint  to  any  one,  for  I considered 
the  alteration  would  make  the  steps  stronger  than 
they  were  before.  I think  I was  a fortnight  and 
two  or  three  days  at  the  work.  There  were,  I 
believe,  four  flights  of  steps  of  seventeen  or 
eighteen  steps  each.  1 cut  into  the  steps  about 
three-eighths  of  an  inch.  The  average  of  the 
surface  cutting  was  about  half  an  inch.  I had 
never  done  such  a job  before;  but  I have  often 
put  in  stone  treads  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a half 
thick.  None  of  the  other  men  employed  com- 
plained of  any  danger  or  weakening  of  the  steps. 

I was  not  compelled  to  have  the  work  done  by  a 
given  time.  My  mstructious  were  to  take  my 
time  and  do  the  work  well,  and  I did  it  well.  The 
weight  of  each  step  is  I think  about  46  or  48  lbs. 

By  Mr.  Collier. — As  the  iron-work  was  buried 
in  cement,  my  impression  was  that  the  stairs 
would  be  strengthened  by  the  job. 

By  a Juror. — The  interstices  in  the  iron  trellis- 
work  were  filled  up  with  Portland  cement,  which 
is  verj*  strong. 

By  Mr.  Mathews. — In  my  opinion  the  shells 
which  I saw  in  the  stone  of  the  lauding  would 
%venken  it. 

Mr.  Mathews. — How  can  you  reconcile  the  fact, 
that  the  steps  all  broke  away  at  the  place  where 
the  iron  was  inserted,  with  your  impression  that 
the  alteration  tended  to  strengthen  the  staircase  ? 

Witness. — "Well,  that  I cannot  get  at  exactly. 

By  Mr.  Collier. — The  top  stone  (the  landing 
stone)  (lid  not  break  off  where  the  iron  was  let  in, 
but  at  another  place.  The  top  stone  is  very  heavy, 
and  if  it  broke  it  would  tend  to  pull  down  the 
others  in  succession. 

The  Foreman. — Have  you  formed  any  opinion 
as  to  the  cause  of  the  accident  ? 

"Witness. — No ; I have  not.  All  I can  see  is 
the  defect  in  the  landing  ; and  if  it  gave  way  first, 
my  opinion  is,  it  would  take  the  rest  with  it. 

In  reply  to  questions  put  by  the  cliairman,  the 


witness  stated  that  the  “ joggle  joint”  had  never 
been  run  in  properly  by  the  persons  who  first  fixed 
it.  He  also  stated  that  when  be  first  saw  the 
staircase,  it  was  quite  sound,  with  no  decay,  ex- 
cept that  caused  by  friction. 

Mr.  Sleigh. — The  corresponding  spiral  staircase 
was  treated  in  precisely  the  same  manner,  was  it 
not,  and  it  is  standing  at  this  moment  perfect  ami 
entire  ? 

Witness. — I suppose  it  is- 

By  Mr.  Eales. — I saw  no  crack  In  the  lauding, 
except  in  a place  where  it  was  worn  away  and 
filled  up  with  Keene's  cement,  or  something  of 
that  sort. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Smith,  mason  and  sculptor  (one  of  the 
gentlemen  appointed  by  the  Government  to  select 
the  stone  used  in  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament), 
was  the  ne.xt  witness  examined. — 1 made  an  in- 
spection of  the  staircase  by  request  of  Mr.  Thom- 
son before  it  was  altered.  Mr.  Thomson  applied 
to  me  in  consequence  of  having  heard  that  1 had 
acted  in  a similar  capacity  with  reference  to  the 
St.  Catherine’s  Docks.  I wrote  him  a letter  after 
I had  made  my  inspection.  Mr.  Thomson  was 
not  with  me,  neither  were  any  of  the  directors; 
but  I paid  my  shilling  on  three  occasions,  and  no 
one  knew  I was  making  tho  examination.  I sug- 
gested that  the  staircase  should  be  altered  in  the 
same  manner  ns  I had  done  the  staircase  at  St. 
Catherine’s  Docks,  namely,  by  cutting  away  about 
an  inch  and  a half  of  the  stone,  and  letting  in 
Yorkshire  stone  (a  harder  substance),  using  plaster 
of  Paris  as  cement.  I do  not  know  what  the 
difference  would  have  been  between  the  cost  of 
my  plan  and  that  ultimately  carried  out  in  iron, 
as  I do  not  know  the  price  of  the  iron.  I gave 
Mr.  Thomson  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  my  plan 
for  a portion  of  the  steps,  but  I do  not  remember 
uhat  the  price  was.  When  the  stairs  were 
altered  by  Mr.  Bedford  I looked  at  them  just  by- 
way of  curiosity,  but  I did  not  think  there  was 
anything  to  excite  apprehension.  I was  not 
aware  of  the  flanges  and  brackets.  The  steps 
were  worn  (in  some  cases  as  much  as  three  inches) 
when  I first  saw  them,  and  then  I thought  it  was 
necessary  to  do  something  to  strengthen  them. 
The  stairs  I operated  upon  at  St.  Catherine’s  Docks 
were  the  principal  stairs,  and  they  have  lasted,  as 
strengthened,  about  two  and  twenty  years. 

By  Mr.  Sleigh. — With  the  exception  of  the 
wear  and  tear,  caused  by  friction,  I saw  nothing 
the  matter  with  the  stairs. 

To  the  Coroner. — I have  made  an  inspection  of 
the  staircase  since  the  accident,  and  iny  opinion 
is,  that  the  origin  of  the  accident  commenced  at 
the  top  landing,  and  proceeded  downwards.  I 
have  always  observed  that  in  a well-constructed 
sloue  staircase  every  step  should  bear  its  own 
weight,  and  wliatever  might  be  upon  it,  wholly 
independent  of  any  other  step.  In  examining  the 
portions  that  remain  in  the  wall  here,  I could 
not  observe  one  instance  among  the  broken  stops 
of  their  having  been  originally  imperfectly  fixed 
in  the  wall.  Finding  no  defect  in  the  staircase 
itself,  I proceeded  to  the  upper  landing.  The 
first  thing  that  struck  me  there  was  the  remnant 
of  the  broken  landing  stone,  with  several  large 
fossil  shells  in  the  fracture.  This  convinced  me 
that  the  landing  was  cut  out  of  a block  of  stone 
across  the  grain.  The  length  of  the  slab  or  block 
was  about  0 feet  wide,  its  thickness  inches,  and 
its  weight  4 or  5 cwt.  I searched  among  the  debris 
of  the  broken  piece,  and  there  I fuuiid  the  im- 
print of  the  fossil  shells.  I perceived  that  the 
piece  liad  what  is  called  a "she  j jggle,”  and  that 
the  upper  piece  was  also  a "she  joggle”  instead 
of  a “ he,”  showing  that  there  was  uo  proper  joint. 

I also  saw  there  W!\3  a groove,  10  or  12  inches  long, 
in  which  there  was  no  cement  whatever.  The 
joint  being  defective,  and  the  traffic  on  the  slab 
causing  a constant  vibration,  there  was  quite 
sufficient  to  break  the  landing  at  the  weak  point. 
I do  not  think  the  fi-acture  could  have  been  of 
long  standing,  as  it  is  tolerably  clean.  The  frac- 
ture would  have  been  visible,  if  it  had  been  looked 
for,  but  not  by  a casual  observer.  My  firm  belief 
is,  that  the  accident  originated  in  the  fracture, 
but  that  if  there  had  been  a proper  “joggle 
joint”  it  would  not  have  occurred.  That  imper- 
fection was  in  the  original  construction  of  the 
building,  and  is  to  be  traced  to  the  carelessness  of 
the  workmen.  Portland  stone  is  very  variable  in 
its  strength,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  even  two 
pieces  from  the  same  block  of  the  same  strength. 
Tlie  fossils  which  I found  are  a species  of  extinct 
Oyster. 

At  this  stage  of  the  proceedings  (it  being  then 
half-past  six  o’clock),  thejury  expres'icd  their  wish 
to  adjouni,  and  the  inquiry  was  accordingly  fur- 
ther adjourned  to  two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  of 
Tuesday  next,  to  be  held  at  the  Institution. 
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GIVE  U.S  WATER. 

•'  Water,  water  everywhere,  and  not  a drop  to  drink.” 

— jN'^ow  that  there  is  so  mncli  agitation  about 
' ilvhiking-foimtains  for  pedestrians,  eau  you  not 
■ put  in  a good  word  for  the  benefit  of  lady  travel- 
I lers-by  rail? 

A few  days  since  at  the  London  termums  of  the 
Brighton  railway  a glass  of  water  was  not  to  be 
I had  in  the  first  class  waiting-room,  and,  on  inquiry, 
,!  it  was  said  that  “the  glass,  having  been  broken, 

: had  not  been  replaced.”  Why  had  it  not?  Doubt- 
G less  the  lady  who  broke  it  left  the  necessary  amouut 
i for  procuring  another.  Was  it  then  forgetfulness 
) or  carelessness  on  the  part  of  the  attendant?  or 
|n  was  it  from  an  understanding  with  the  suppliers 
!'  of  refreshments,  in  order  to  oblige  persons  wishing 
to  allay  theii’  thirst  to  pay  for  the  luxury  ? At 
|)  other  stations  on  the  Brighton  liue,  if  not  else- 
1'’ where,  the  same  want  prevails;  and  although 
i;  the  company’s  servants  are  extremely  civil  and 
j)  obliging,  and  will  always  fetch  a passenger  the 
•i  coveted  beverage,  people  do  not  like  to  give  avoid- 
;!  able  trouble,  and,  therefore,  either  endure  the  dis- 
' comfort  or  else  go  into  the  refreshment-room  and 
I buy  what  they  do  not  want,  for  the  sake  of  begging 
1"  what  they  do. 

! All  honour  to  Melly  and  other  worthy  men,  but 
even  should  a public  drinking-fountain  be  erected 
I outside  every  railway  station,  the  interior  accom- 
.1  niodation  suggested  will  still  be  a necessity ; for 
! I suppose  it  would  scarcely  be  considered  seemly 
that  a lady,  on  alighting  from  her  carriage,  should 
• stop,  whatever  her  willingness  might  he,  to 
I)  quench  her  thir.st  with  a draught  of  Adam’s  ale 
f from  the  iron  beaker  of  the  million. 

A Trltellek. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Colchester. — The  chancel  and  north  chapel  of 
St.  Giles’s  church,  in  this  town,  arc  about  to  be 
r re-seated;  and  the  western  portion  of  the  nave, 
li  hitherto  unused,  thrown  into  the  body  of  the 
church,  by  removing  the  present  gallery  to  the 
n est  wall,  and  by  entirely  removing  the  lathed 
1 and  plastered  paitition.  A two-light  decorated 
M window  will  be  inserted  in  the  western  extremity 
'■  of  the  south  wall.  Tlie  architect  is  Mr.  H.  W. 

I Hayward,  of  Colchester,  and  the  contractor,  Mr. 
^ Start,  of  the  same  place. 

Chislehtrst.  — The  restoration  of  the  tower, 

• sini-c,  and  bells  of  the  parish  church  is  now  effected. 

1 The  fire  in  1857,  which  originated  in  the  belfry 
( (from  the  supposed  carelessness  of  one  of  the 
r ringers)  entirely  destroyed  the  spire,  bells,  clock, 
,i  and  everything  within  the  tower,  and  greatly 
il  damaged  its  windows  and  walls,  which,  accord- 
ii  ingly,  at  the  restoration,  had,  to  a great  extent, 
to  be  rebuilt.  The  new  peal  of  eight  bells  has 
!'  been  cast  by  Messrs.  Warner,  of  London.  The 
( tenor  weighs  over  17  cwt.,  and  sounds  E natural 
,t  (third  space  in  the  bass  stave),  the  rest  completing 
1'  the  octave.  The  whole  work  of  restoration  has 
! been  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  G.  B.  Wollaston, 
.1  architect,  resident  in  the  village.  The  builder  was 
1 Mr.  Grammar,  of  London.  The  clock  was  made 
li  by  Mr.  Dent,  of  London.  The  organ  is  placed  in 
t the  south  aisle,  under  a stained  glass  window,  in 
which  are  three  musical  designs.  Tiie  builder  of 
i tiie  organ  was  Mr.  Rust,  of  Chelmsford. 

Claoerton  {jBat7i). — The  new  church  of  the 
I village  of  Claverton  has  been  opened  for  divine 
V worsliip.  It  has  been  rebuilt,  as  nearly  as  ciicum- 
? stances  would  admit,  in  the  style  (principallv 
I Early  English)  of  the  former  building.  By  an 
I;  additional  bay  of  building,  and  re-arrangement  of 
; the  seats,  fifty  new  sittings  have  been  added  to 
I tiie  former  insufficient  accommodation.  Tlie 
Id  {ri’chitects  were  Messrs.  Manners  and  Gill,  of  Bath. 


PROVINCIAL  NEWS. 

Noricich. — The  Norwich  papers  contain  the 
[ prospectus  of  a new  corn-exchange  company,  who 
1 propose  to  raise  a capital  not  exceeding  35,000/. 
; in  25/.  shares  and  by  donations,  for  the  erection  of 
a a new  corn-exchange  upon  the  site  of  the  old  one, 
V which  the  company  propose  to  extend  as  far  as 
I Little  London-street  and  the  passage  next  the 
c nitrauce  to  the  artists’-room.  The  area  of  the 
u new  hall  will  exceed  12,000  square  feet,  being  an 
t'  extension  of  5,000  feet  as  compared  with  the  pre- 
.'i-  sent  building;  and  in  the  interior  it  is  intended  to 
p place  forty  pay-boxes  or  counting-rooms,  for  the 
u use  of  mercliants  and  otliers.  There  will  he  two 
131  entrances,  one  from  E.xchauge-street  and  the  other 
fr  from  Little  London-street;  the  latter  being  the 
i(  nearest  point  of  entry  from  the  Cattle-market  and 
:1  the  Eastern  Counties  station.  A new  feature  will 
bi  be  the  addition  of  an  auction-mart.  About  11,000/. 
r.  bavcalrciidybeen  subscribed  for  in  siiaros  and  dona- 


tions, and  as  soon  as  this  sum  is  increased  to 
20,000/.  the  directors  will  at  once  proceed  to  carry 
out  tlie  undertaking. 

Cardiff'. — At  Quarter  Sessions,  the  committee 
appointed  by  the  la.st  court  at  Swansea  have 
reported  in  favour  of  the  plan  suggested  by  the 
county  surveyor,  for  widening,  at  a cost  of  2,000/. 
the  bridge  over  the  river  Tall,  which  separates  the 
town  of  Cardiff  from  the  extensive  western  suburb 
of  Canton ; also  for  improving  the  approaches  from 
a gradient  of  1 in  14  to  1 in  30.  A few  days 
before,  a scheme  had  been  suggested  by  hli.  Cor- 
bett, on  behalf  of  the  trustees  of  the  Marquis  of 
Bute,  for  the  construction  of  a new  stone  bridge, 
50  feet  south  of  the  present  one.  This  announce- 
ment having  been  made,  a plan  of  the  proposed 
structure  was  produced  by  Mr.  Alexander  Bassett, 
C.E.  and  submitted  to  the  Court.  The  bridge  is 
to  consist  of  four  elliptical  arches,  each  40  feet 
span,  carrying  a fiat  roadway  of  30  feet  in  width, 

with  approaches  almost  level  on  either  side. 

; At  a recent  meeting  of  the  Local  Board  of  Health, 
the  clerk  annouuced  that  the  committee  for 
examining  the  tenders  for  the  erection  of  the 
Custom-house  bridge  had  recommended  that  Mr. 
Warne  Edwards’s  for  1,498/.  be  accepted,  and  that 


the  bridge  be  formed  all  of  iron.  The  following 
persons  sent  in  tenders  : — 

Webb  and  Sons,  Birmingham  ...  £1,700 

D.  Jones,  Cardiff  1,600 

D.  Harris,  Cardiff 1,573 

IV*.  V.  Edwards,  Swindon 1,498 

The  proposition  was  carried. 


Sereford. — New  offices  have  been  erected  for . 
the  local  Times  newspaper,  in  Maylord-street.  The 
building,  which  is  in  the  Italian  style,  has  been 
erected  from  the  design  of  Mr.  James  M'illiams, 
of  Hereford,  architect,  and  carried  out  under  his 
supervision.  The  front  of  the  wall  is  built  with 
patent  brick,  and  decorated  with  Bath  stone  dress- 
ings. Tlie  basement  fioor  comprises  hall,  kitebens, 
cellar,  store-room,  coal-house,  and  closets,  &c. 
The  ground-floor  contains  an  cntrancc-liall  and 
entrance-passage,  pnblishiug-ofiice,countmg-house, 
and  paper -room,  the  whole  of  which  are  lofty  and 
commodious.  The  first  floor  contains  reporters’- 
room,  editor’s-room,  private  offices,  and  library,  the 
communication  to  which  is  tlu'ough  a spacious  pas- 
sage well  lighted  from  roof.  The  second  fioor  com- 
prises sitting-room  and  three  bed-rooms,  closets,  &c. 
The  flights  of  stairs  ascend  from  the  basement 
through  the  entrance-hall  to  the  roof,  comniimi- 
cating  with  the  observatory,  which  is  inclosed 
with  balustrades,  and  has  a leaded  floor,  and  flag- 
staff. Extensive  alterations  and  additions  have 
also  been  madejto  the  machinery-room,  composing- 
room,  and  boiler-house.  Over  the  machine-room 
has  beeu  erected  a new  department  for  general 
printing,  with  octagon  roof.  Between  the  pub- 
lishing-office and  the  maebinery-room  is  a glass 
partition  in  three  divisions,  with  semi-circular 
heads.  Two  enriched  cast-iron  columns  are  fixed 
in  the  partition  to  support  the  bressumer  over. 
Tlie  openings  to  the  street  on  the  ground-floor 
comprise  doorway,  gateway,  and  three  double 
windows,  with  semicircular  heads  of  Bath  stone, 
enriched  with  ornamental  carved  finish  and  cut 
lettering  describing  the  several  departments.  The 
window-heads  are  supported  by  bronzed  cast-iron 
columns  in  the  depth  of  the  openings.  The  first- 
floor  offices  and  principal  passages  are  lighted  by 
five  windows,  the  centre  window  having  two 
columns.  Round  the  gi’ound-floor  and  second- 
floor  centre  windows  runs  a moulded  label  with 
finished  carving  [of  goats’  heads.  The  whole  of 
the  front  windows  are  adorned  with  stained-glass 
borders,  and  the  lower  sashes  of  each  window  with 
star-enamelled  glass,  describing  the  several  depart- 
ments. The  plinth,  brackets,  under  columns, 
string  courses,  ornamental  work  to  door,  scrapers, 
cornices,  enrichments,  coping  and  chimney  tops, 
Ac.  are  of  dressed  Bath  stone.  An  ornamental 
arched  turret  erected  over  the  centre  windows 
has  a balustrade,  and  is  surmounted  with  nume- 
rous enrichments,  finished  with  ball,  gilt  shaft, 
and  weather-vane,  &c.  On  each  side  of  the 
turret,  fixed  on  pedestals,  are  statues  repre- 
senting the  seasons.  Spring,  Summer,  Autumn, 
and  Winter,  executed  by  Messrs.  Austin  and 
Seeley,  of  London;  three  of  them  from  oi-iginal , 
designs  of  their  own,  and  that  representing  * 
“Autumn”  from  a model  by  Bien’ami,  of  Rome. 
The  pavement  about  to  be  laid  down  in  front  of 
the  building  is  composed  of  granite  from  the 
Cbeesewring  Co.’s  quarries,  at  Liskeard,  Corn- 
wall. The  whole  of  the  building  and  offices  cover 
an  area  of  60  feet  by  70  feet,  and  the  height  from 
the  ground  to  top  of  the  weathcr-vaue  is  65  feet. 
iMessrs.  E.  Morgan  and  J.  Price  were  the  builders  ' 
of  the  edifice.  I 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  ordinary  meeting  of  the  members  of  this 
Association  was  held  on  Priday  evening  lost,  at 
Lyon’s-Iim  Hull.  The  chair  was  taken  by  Mr.  J. 
Norton,  the  president. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  having  been 
read  and  confirmed,  Mr.  Roliert  Walker  was 
elected  a member  of  the  Association. 

Mr.  Herring  (honorary  secretary)  announced 
that  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  committee  the  fol- 
lowing resolutions  were  agreed  to  : — 

" 1.  That  the  committee  of  tlie  Architectural 
Association,  considering  that  any  project  having 
the  advantage  of  the  profession  in  view  is  worthy 
of  their  support  and  co-operation,  recommends  the 
Association  to  remove  to  the  new  premises  in 
Conduit-street,  Bond-street,  belonging  to  the 
Architectural  Union  Company. 

2.  That  this  committee  recommends  the  Asso- 
ciation to  agree  to  the  proposition  of  the  Archi- 
tectural Union  Company  to  remove  to  their  pre- 
mises in  Conduit-street  on  the  following  terms, 
namely,  at  a rental  of  30/.  per  annum  for  the 
western  gallery  and  committee-room  on  every 
Friday  evening  throughout  the  year,  to  include 
fire,  light,  attendance,  and  furniture,  with  the  use 
of  the  larger  gallery  for  three  evenings  in  the 
session,  for  the  purposes  of  their  conversazioni. 

3.  That  the  Ai-chitectural  Association  agrees 
that  sub.scriptions  shall  be  paid,  or  season  tickets 
taken,  by  Its  members,  to  the  number  of  at  least 
fifty,  for  the  next  Architectural  Exhibition,  in 
consideration  of  the  Architectural  Association 
having  exclusive  entrance  to  the  galleries  for  one 
evening  during  the  approaching  Exhibition  for  a 
public  meeting.” 

A long  and  desultory  debate  ensued  on  the  con- 
sideration of  these  resolutions,  and  also  of  certain 
c[uerics  sent  to  the  honorary  secretary.  The  object 
of  the  queries  was  to  elicit  information  with  refer- 
ence to  the  present  income  and  expenditure  of  the 
Association ; also  as  to  the  advantages  which  were 
likely  to  accrue  by  removing  from  Lyon’s-Inn  Hall 
to  the  new  building  of  the  Architectural  Union 
Company  in  Conduit-street ; likewise  what  would 
be  the  probable  income  of  the  Association  if  it 
removed  to  Conduit-street;  and  what  would  be 
the  probable  expenses  entailed  upon  the  Associa- 
tion consequent  upon  such  removal. 

A letter  was  then  read  from  Mr.  Edmestoii,  the 
lionorary  secretary  to  the  Architectural  Union  Com- 
pany, stating  that  the  directors,  having  received  a 
communication  from  the  Architectural  Association, 
had  agreed  to  let  the  Association  have  the  western 
gallery  and  a committee-room  on  every  Friday 
evening  during  the  year,  with  the  free  use,  for 
one  evening,  of  the  gallery  in  which  the  exhibition 
would  be  held,  at  a rent  of  30/.  per  annum.  Mr. 
Edmestou  also  expressed  his  conviction,  that  if,  at 
the  end  of  the  year,  it  should  be  found  that  the 
Association  could  not  conveniently  pay  30/.  a year, 
the  directors  would  reduce  the  rout,  so  that  the 
expenditure  of  the  Association  in  that  respect 
should  not  exceed  that  now  paid  for  the  use  of 
Lyon’s-Inn  Hull. 

Mr.  Cates  said  he  wished  to  know  what  prac- 
tical advantage  the  Associatiou  would  derive  from 
changing  its  quarters  to  Conduit-street.  He  was 
of  opinion  that  the  expenditure  of  the  Association 
was  at  present  rather  more  than  it  could  afford  to 
pay,  although  (as  in  the  case  of  the  printing)  some 
gratuitous  assistance  was  given  it.  If,  then,  they 
were  to  remove  to  so  aristocratic  a neighbourhood 
as  Conduit-street,  they  could  scarcely  be  expected 
to  ^vail  themselves  of  gratuitous  assistance.  It 
occurred  to  him  that  if  they  removed  from  Lyon’s- 
inn-hall,  they  ought  to  pay  all  their  bills  like  the 
other  Associations  which  might  migrate  to  the 
new  building. 

Mr.  Rickman  also  was  of  opinion,  that  it  would 
be  inexi)edlent  to  remove  until  they  saw  their  way 
clearly  to  pay  the  whole  of  their  c.xpenses  with- 
out extraneous  assistance.  It  seemed  to  him 
that  Lyon’s-inn-hiill  was  more  central  for  the 
majority  of  the  members  than  Conduit-street. 
Moreover,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  that  if  they 
went  to  Conduit-street,  they  must  conform  to  the 
expenditure  of  that  aristocratic  neighbourhood. 

Mr.  Herring  said  that  he  had  frequently  re- 
ceived communications  from  persons  to  whom 
letters  of  invitation  to  attend  the  soirhs  of  the 
Association  had  been  forwarded,  stating  that  they 
did  not  know  where  Newcastle-street  was.  This 
circumstance  led  him  to  the  conclusion,  that  the 
obscurity  of  the  locale  had  occasioned  them  to 
lose  the  presence  of  a great  number  of  visitors. 
The  communications  and  applications  received  by 
him  on  the  occasion  of  each  soiree  varied  from 
six  to  twelve ; and  if  they  were  to  be  regarded  as 
indices  of  the  numbers  received  by  other  members, 
and  that  such  applications  were  multiplied  by 
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120,  the  meeting  would  he  enabled  to  appreciate 
at  once  the  actual  loss  of  visitors  arising  from  this 
cause  alone.  If,  on  the  contrary,  they  were  to 
remove  to  Conduit-street,  there  could  he  no  diffi- 
culty in  finding  them,  as  all  the  -Architectural 
.iAssoeiations  would  be  under  one  roof. 

The  resolutions,  as  passed  by  the  committee, 
were  then  discussed  seriatim,  and  were  ultimately 
approved  without  a division. 

It  was  afterwards  resolved,  to  postpone  the 
next  soiree  until  the  Association  had  obtained 
possession  of  its  new  quarters  in  Conduit-street. 

In  consequence  of  the  protracted  nature  of  the 
discussion,  the  remaining  portion  of  a papef*rcad 
at  the  previous  meeting,  “ On  Timber  Framing,” 
was  postponed  until  the  meeting  of  Friday,  the 
21st  instant. 


EQUALIZATION  OF  THE  POOR-HATES. 

The  richer  a parish  is — the  more  it  is  occupied 
with  high-class  dwellings,  and  hence  the  better 
able  to  pay  poor-rates,  and  assist  parishes  in  which 
the  poor  are  crowded — the  less  poor-rates  does 
that  rich  parish  pay  ; till  at  length,  if  there 
happen  to  be  no  poor  at  all  within  tne  limits  of 
that  particular  parish,  it  gets  rid  of  poor-rates 
altogether.  The  first  axiom  that  the  poor  be 
helped  by  the  rich  is  thus  completely  subverted, 
and  in  national  practice,  as  but  too  much  also 
amongst  individuals,  it  is  the  poor  chiclly  who  aid 
the  poor.  The  sooner  arrangements  are  made  to 
give  a fair  share  of  this  responsibility  the  better. 
The  Metropolitan  and  County  Association  for  the 
E(jualization  of  the  Poor-rates  has  issued  a circular 
explauative  of  their  position  and  of  what  they 
propose  to  do.  The  circular  is  prefaced  by  a 
powerful  list  of  vice-presidents,  among  whom  are 
many  members  of  Parliament.  Their  position,  it 
appears,  is  now  a very  strong  one.  As  a merely 
metropolitan  association,  last  session  they  brought 
in  a Bill  to  Parliament  for  the  equalization  of  the 
metropolitan  poor-rates,  but  they  found  so  strong 
a feeling  amongst  the  members  of  Parliament  in 
favour  of  a general  Act  applicable  to  the  whole 
country,  that  they  withdrew  the  Bill,  resolved 
themselves  into  a general  association,  and  prepared 
a scheme  applicable  to  the  whole  country,  where- 
with they  intend  to  return  to  Parliament  in  the 
coming  session.  Whether  the  object  be  effected  in 
the  precise  manner  indicated,  the  association  do 
not  much  carej  but  they  have  made  a specific, 
practicable,  and  simple  proposal,  in  order  to  show’ 
how  easily  the  object  can  be  efl'ected.  They  propose 
that  a Board  he  appointed  by  the  ratepayers  in 
each  sejiarate  couniif,  to  whom  the  dispensation  of 
the  poor  fund  to  all  the  parishes  and  unions  of 
that  county  shall  be  given,  the  equalization  being 
left  to  that  Board ; and  although  a complete 
equalization,  as  extending  to  the  whole  country, 
may  not  thus  be  effected,  the  plan  shows  what  can 
be  readily  done  towards  the  object  in  view  without 
exciting  hostility  from  the  fear  of  centralization  : 
on  the  contrary,  the  association  argues,  the  central 
Poor-law  Board  itself  might  even  thus  be  dispensed 
with.  Whether  that  be  deshable  or  not,  however, 
assuredly,  the  creation  of  a Middlesex  Board  fur 
the  equalization  and  dispensation  of  the  poor-rates 
would  be  a great  boon  to  the  metropolis,  and  a 
step  towards  common  sense  in  legislating. 


stone  stairs  on  a more  sound  and  scientific  method 
than  the  defective  one  now  in  general  use,  where 
no  provision  whatever  is  made  against  the  great 
lever  power  exerted  on  steps  and  landings,  at  or 
near  to  the  wall-bold,  particularly  when  they  pro- 
ject a great  distance,  and  a multitude  of  people 
arc  travelling  either  upwards  or  downwards  on 
them,  but  particulaidy  downwards.  To  make  the 
whole  ai’ea  of  steps  and  landings,  composing  a 
stone  stair,  of  equal  strength  throiighout,  it  is 
quite  requisite  that  every  stone  should  be  at  least 
1 inch  thicker  or  deeper  at  the  wall-hold  for  every 
foot  it  projects  from  the  face  of  the  wall  than 
what  it  is  at  the  nosing  at  the  well-hold.  This  is 
done  by  having  the  rebate  of  the  steps  of  an  extra 
depth  down  to  the  soffit,  a.s  no  dift'erence  will  take 
place  so  far  as  the  height  of  the  breast  of  the  step 

concerned.  The  wall-hold  (jf  both  steps  and 
landings  should  not  be  le.ss  than  equal  to  one- 
seventh  part  of  the  projection  from  wall  to  nosing 
of  well-hole. 

Stairs  constructed  on  this  principle  depend  very 
little  indeed  on  any  joggle  or  other  support,  ex- 
cept the  walls  they  are  fixed  into,  which  ought  to 
be  good  in  every  respect,  and  fully  competent  to 
bear  with  safety  much  more  weight  than  if  the 
whole  of  the  stairs  were  crowded  with  a multitude 
of  people.  A.  Pateesox. 


_:r, — It  is  but  little  use  regretting  after  mischief  is 
done,  but  if  past  mischief  can  be  made  to  prevent  it  in 
future,  some  good  is  the  result.  There  are  many  stone 
staircases  in  London  besides  the  Polytechnic.  Have  you 
ever  been  at  the  London  Tavern,  for  example,  at  some 
crowded  meeting,  in  the  large  room  at  the  top  of  the 
house  ? I have ; and  often  have  1 felt  not  only  that  the 
staircase  and  balusters  ought  to  be  well  put  together  to 
bear  the  pressing  and  squeezing,  but  also  that  the  room 
had  need  be  sustained  by  very  solid  walls  to  bear  the 
tremendous  weight  on  occasions  when  the  room  is 
crowded,  and  perhaps  stamping  with  excitement  on  some 
special  occasion.  Observer. 


DECISIONS  UNDER  METROPOLITAN 
BUILDING  ACT. 

Thinning  Walls. — The  district  surveyor  for 
South  Kensington,  summoned  Mr.  Curr,  builder, 
of  2'1,  Montagti-street,  Portman-square,  before 
the  magistrate  at  the  police  office,  Hammersmith, 
for  cutting  away  a h.alf  brick  in  the  thickness 
from  the  face  of  the  external  wall  of  a new'  house 
now  completing,  for  the  purpose  of  widening  the 
kitchen  stairs.  Mr.  Carr  did  not  appear;  but  the 
magistrate,  upon  hearing  the  case  on  Thursday, 
the  1st  instant,  directed  an  order  to  issue  for  the 
builder  to  make  good  the  wall  in  cement  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  district  surveyor. 

Exempted  Buildings. — At  Wan^worth  Police 
Court,  Mr.  George  Blackburn,  ouildev.  Lime- 
bouse,  appeared  before  Mr.  Iiigbam  to  answer  a 
summons  for  not  giving  to  Mr.  Hiscocks,  the 
district  surveyor  of  Wandsworth  and  Tooting,  two 
days’  notice  of  his  intention  to  erect  two  buildings. 
Mr.  Hiscocks  stated  that  the  buildings  in  question 
hud  been  erected  at  Tooting-coinnion.  One  was  a 
wooden  structure  placed  against  some  stables,  and 
the  other  was  an  addition  to  the  dwelling-house, 
all  in  one  occupation.  No  notice  h.ad  been  given 
of  the  intended  erections,  and  he  now  sued  the 
and  even  the  books  published  for  their  guidance 


STONE  STAIRS. 

The  late  disastrous  accident  at  the  Polytechnic 
reminds  me  of  a similar  one  which  occurred  in  tjie 
Commercial  Buildings  of  this  city  (Cork)  two  years 
since,  b\it  happily  without  loss  of  life.  The  staircase 
leailing  from  the  vestibule  to  the  great  hall  sud- 
denly fell,  the  Portland-stone  steps  breaking  off 
within  four  or  five  inches  of  the  wall  into  which 
their  ends  bad  been  inserted. 

These  steps  bad  undergone  a similar  process  to 


he  had  had  a great  deal  of  practice,  and  he  had 
always  believed  the  Act  to  mean  the  buildings 
and  grounds  of  an  adjoining  owner  alone.  Mr. 
Ingham  said  if  it  was  intended  to  be  construed  in 
that  way,  the  Legislature  had  not  so  expressed  it. 
If  the  word  “from”  hatl  been  omitted,  then  he 
should  have  agreed  in  that  opinion.  However, 
he  would  adjourn  the  summons  for  a fortnight,  to 
allow  both  sides  to  get  up  their  arguments,  before 
he  gave  any  decision  upon  the  case. 


Vioohs  Illercifac'Ci. 

T7ie  Progress  of  Domestic  Architecture.  From 

Philp’s  llislorg  of  Progress  in  Great  Britain. 

London  : Houlston  and  Wright. 

Ix  this  pamphlet,  which,  complete  in  itself,  forms 
the  architectural  section  of  Mr.  Philp’s  larger 
work,  the  writer  has  brought  together  so  miicU 
interesting  matter  from  numerous  sources,  in- 
cluding our  own  pages,  and  illustrated  it  with  so 
many  cuts,  that  at  first  sight  it  has  the  aspect  of 
an  exceedingly  good  shilling’s-worth,  on  an  exceed- 
iiigly  good  subject.  Looking  at  it  more  closely, 
however,  by  tlie  light  of  knowledge,  its  value  is 
seen  to  be  greatly  lUiirred  hy  tlie  want  of  proper 
chronological  arrangement  and  the  marking  of 
characteristics,  so  that,  we  should  fear,  a lay 
reader  would  get  from  it  no  precise  notion  of  wliat 
changes  took  place,  or  of  the  means,  conse- 
quently, of  identifying  the  works  of  different 
period^  Thus,  at  the  commencement  of  the  first 
chapter,  when  describing  Anglo-Saxon  houses,  the 
external  staircase  at  Canterbury,  which  every  one 
knows  to  be  Norman,  and  that  of  an  Early  English 
building,  arc  given  as  illustrations,  and  there  is  a 
constant  rimning  past  of  the  subject,  so  that  we 
get  to  houses  of  Henry  VIII. ’s  time  before  we 
have  done  with  those  of  the  earlier  period,  and 
have  to  go  back.  Nevertheless,  it  forms  an  inter- 
esting and  readable  production,  and  in  its  proper 
place,  in  Mr.  Pbilp’s  history,  would  be  less  amen- 
able  to  criticism  than  it  is  in  its  present  form,  and 
under  the  title  of  “The  Progress  of  Domestic 
Ai-chitectm-e.” 


Original  Unpublished  Papers,  illustrative  of  the 
Life  of  Sir  Peter  Paul  Bnhens,  as  an  Artist 
and  a Diplomatist.  Preserved  in  Jl.M.’f 
State  Paper  Office.  With  an  Appendix  of 
Documents,  <.^c.  Collected  and  edited  by  W. 
Noel  S-O^'sbuet,  of  H.M.’s  State  Paper  Office. 
London : Bradbury  and  Evans.  1859. 

The  public  arc  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Sainsbury 
for  turning  the  State  Paper  Office  to  such  good 
account  as  this  volume  proves  him  to  have  done, 
although  not  for  the  first  time,  as  our  own  columns 
have  occasionally  shown. 

The  great  Flemish  artist  and  diplomatist  appears 
upon  the  scene,  in  Mr.  Sainshury’s  goodly  volume, 
about  the  year  1616,  in  a bunting-piece,  as  we 
might  say.*  This  hunting-piece,  painted  by 
Rubens,  Sir  Dudley  Carleton, — our  ambassador  at 
the  Hague,  a gre-at  lover  of  the  ai'ts,  and  one  of 
the  chief  means  of  exciting  a love  for  iirt-works 
in  England,  then  extending, — greatly  desired  to 
He  offered  to  exchange  for  it  a chain  of 


contained  a diagram  which  was  in  accordance  with  . belonging  to  his  wife.  Rubens,  how- 

their  practice.  Mr.  IngKam  said  he  could  not  look  , having  set  a price  upon  his  picture,  and 
at  the  diagram.  It  was  not  part  of  the  Act  of , value  of  the  diamonds  to 

Parliament,  and,  therefore,  was  nut  an  authority. ' considerably  less  than  his  price,  declined  the 
Mr.  Hiscocks  said  the  question  had  been  decided  , picture  was  ultimately  sold  to  the 

by  other  magistrates,  and  they  coincided  with  his  | Bavaria,  and  is  now  in  the  Royal 

construction  of  the  Act.  Mr.  Taylor,  seni^,  said  gQUection  at  Munich.  It  was  “ 18  foot  long,  and 
defendant  for  that  irregularity.  Mr.  Taylor, , foot  high;”  and  the  unalterahle 

architect,  appeared  for  the  defendant,  and  claimed  ■ j^qOZ,  sterling.  Had  the  transac- 

exemption  Iroin  the  notice  under  the  Gth  section  I been  one  of  the  present  time,  doubtless 
of  the  Act.  He  proved  that  the  new  ^^‘Mings , “prince  of  painters,”  would  have 

were  not  30  feet  in  height,  and  were  also  more  ^ t^e  right  of  the  sum  demanded. 


than  “ 30  feet  from  the  nearest  buildings  and  from 


those  at  the  Polytechnic,  having  Lad  plates  of,  the  ground  of  any  adjoiriing  owner.”  Mr.  His- 
cast-iron  inserted  in  the  edges  of  the  treads,  about ! cocks  contended  that  the  words  “ nearest  build- 
4i  inches  wide.  As  thej'  had  previously  been  j ings,”  meant  any  buildings,  and  not  merely 
somewhat  worn,  these  plates  extended  to  within  , those  of  an  adjoining  owner.  Mr.  Taylor  said  it 
5 inches  of  the  wall  bearing,  and  every  step  broke  ' bad  always  been  held  that  the  Act  referred  to 
at  the  end  of  the  plate.  [another  owner’s  building  .only;  and  he  had  his 

Architects  should  be  very  careful  in  the  selection  father,  who  was  the  district  surveyor  of  Batter- 
of  the  material  for  the  staircases  of  public  build- ! sea,  Lambeth,  and  Newington,  present,  to 
ings;  and  people  generally  should  be  very  careful  show  tb:^  he  construed  the  Act  in  that  way. 
in  meddling  with  them  when  once  up.  Mr.  Ingham  said  he  must  be  guided  by  the  Act 

It  is  a singular  fact,  that  in  the  latter  instance  , of  Parliament,  and  he  inclined  to  Mr.  Hiscock’s 
on  the  staircase  when  it  fell,  opinion.  The  words  were  “ at  least  30  feet  from 


no  person 

though  some  few  weeks  prcvioiisly  it  had  been 
loaded  to  its  utmost  capacity. 

Richabd  E.  BiasH. 

Sib, — The  late  deplorable  event  that  occurred 
at  the  Polytechnic  Institution  will,  it  is  to  be 
Loped,  lead  to  the  construction  of  geometrical 


the  nearest  buildings  and  from  the  ground  of  an 
adjoining  owner.”  These  were  two  distinct  things, 
and  not  at  all  connected.  Mr.  Taylor  .said  district 
surveyors  did  not  construe  the  Act  in  that  sense,* 


* Is  Mr.  Taylor  right  iu  saying  this  ? Bungling  as  the 
Act  is,  its  intention  in  the  present  case  coincides  \ ' ' 
common  sense,  and  seems  sufilcieutly  clear. 


and  altered  the  shape  of  the  first  figure.  Carleton, 
whose  wife’s  chain  had  been  valued  at  14?.  after- 
wards got  a duplicate  of  the  desired  picture  for  it, 
but  on  a smaller  scale,  namely,  11  feet  by  8. 
Rubens  had  a high  estimation  of  the  importance 
of  size  in  a picture,  and  he  speaks  of  having 
“never  wanted  courage  to  undertake  any  design, 
however  vast  in  size,  o»  diversified  in  subject.” 
He  had,  he  thought,  “ a natural  instinct,  better 
fitted  to  execute  works  of  the  largest  size  rather 
than  little  curiosities.”  Every  one,  according  to 
his  gifts,  he  adds.  These  little  transactions  esta- 
blished an  acquaintanceship  which  ultimately  led, 
it  may  be  said,  at  least  indirectly,  to  the  sojourn 
of  Rubens  in  England,  and  the  conversion  of  the 
painter  into  an  English  diplomatist  and  an  Eng- 
lish knight,  with  the  British  lion  rampant  on  his 
Flemish  coat  of  arms. 

The  next  art-transaction  with  Englishmen  after 
those  with  Carleton,  which  included  an  exchange  of 
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1 pictures,  “ the  very  flower  of  Rubens’s  stock,  as 
;1  he  described  theni,  for  marbles  and  other  antiques 
I belonging  to  Cavleton,  was  the  purchase  of  another 
1 hunting-piece  (only  partially  done  by  Rubens)  for 
t the  Prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  Charles  I.  The 
j prince,  however,  refused  a place  to  it  in  bis  gallery, 
i and  Rubens,  though  somewhat  mortified,  agreed 
1 to  “ paint  another  hunting-piece  less  terrible  than 
1 the  ‘lions,'”  and  entirely  by  his  own  hand. 

In  1629  Rubens  received  the  commission  to 
] paint  the  decorations  of  the  new  Banqueting-hall 
I at  Whitehall;  but  before  that  he  had  been  em- 
I ployed  at  the  Luxembourg,  in  Paris,  by  the 
. French  royal  family,  and  there  he  had  become 
: acquainted  with  that  magnificent  “ gossip  ” of  old 
“dad,”  Jamie  I,, — the  Duke  of  Buckingham, — a 
; portrait  of  whom  he  had  painted,  and  with  whom 
1 he  had  trafficked,  as  to  Ids  collection  of  antiques, 
pictures,  gems,  &c.  which  he  agreed  to  dispose  of 
1 to  Buckingham  for  100,000  florins  and  casts  of 
I the  chief  of  the  statues,  busts,  and  bas-reliefs. 

. Most  of  tliis  collection,  if  not  the  whole,  Mr. 

; Sainsbnry  thinks,  were  actually  sent  to  England, 
I but  were  returned  to  Antwerp  for  sale  previous 
t to  the  Buckingham  sequestration  in  1619. 

It  was  through  these  acquaintanceships  with 
( Cavleton  and  Buckingham  mainly  that  Rubens 
1 became  a diplomatist  in  the  Spanish  misnnder- 
f standings  with  England ; but  into  these  subjects 
' we  need  not  enter.  It  may  bo  remarked,  iiow- 

< ever,  as  a carious  coincidence,  that  while  Rubens 
1 negotiated  on  the  part  of  Spain,  the  fitting  agent 
' whom  Buckingham  selected  on  the  part  of  Eng- 
I land  was  also  a painter,  namely,  Balthazar  Ger- 

bier.  Artists  must  have  stood  pretty  high  in  the 

< esteem  of  mouarchs  and  their  ministers  in  those 
i days. 

It  was  not  as  a painter,  and  to  execute  the 
Wliitehall  commission,  that  Rubens  came  to 
England  in  1629,  but  ns  a political  envoy.  His 
; stay  in  England,  strange  to  say,  is  precisely  that 
] period  concerning  which  the  State-Paper  ‘Office 
1 has  least  to  say.  He  only  remained  here  for 
! about  ten  mouths  : nevertheless  he  painted  many 
] pictures  while  here,  and  among  them  the  “ Peace 
: -and  Wai’— an  Allegory,”  now  in  the  National 
I Gallery,  and  which  he  made  a present  of  to  the 
King.  The  Whitehall  pictures  were  not  amongst 
1 those  done  in  England  : he  executed  these  on  his 
[ return  to  Antwerp.  It  was  on  the  eve  of  his 
1 return  that  Charles,  who  bad  paid  him  distin- 
; guished  attention,  conferred  on  him  the  honour 
of  knighthood.  To  the  scandal  of  the  English 
monarch,  however,  the  money  was  not  forth- 
; -coming  for  the  Whitehall  pictures  when  they  w'cre 
finished,  and  Rubens,  instead  of  forwarding  them 
flirect,  rolled  them  up  and  laid  them  asfde  till 
paid  for.  Thirteen  months  afterwards  they  wei*e 
' forwarded,  having  been  partly  paid  for ; but  the 
1 balance  was  not  paid  till  1637,  or  two  years  after- 
I wards.  The  whole  sum  was  only  3,000/. 

In  1610  Rubens  was  in  treaty  with  Gerbicr,on 
I the  part  of  the  Royal  family,  for  the  painting  of 
' the  ceiling  of  the  Queen’s  cabinet  at  Greenwich, 
and  some  letters  addressed  to  “Mr.  Surveyor 
Inigo  Jones,  esq.  surveyor-general  of  his  Maj". 
Workes,”  from  Gcrbier,  appear  in  the  correspon- 
I dence ; but  the  groat  painter’s  death,  “ off  a 
I dertaction  w‘^'‘  fell  on  his  heart,  after  some  dayes 
■ indisposition  of  ague  and  goutte,”  put  an  end  to 
the  negotiation. 

The  person  of  Rubens  is  described  to  have  been 
‘ “of  just  proportions;  his  height  about  five  feet 
I nine  and  a half  inches  j his  face  oval,  with  regular 
and  finely-formed  features,  dark  hazel  eyes,  a 
clear  and  ruddy  complexion,  contrasted  by  curling 
I hair  of  an  auburn  colour,  with  moustache  and 
I beard : his  carriage  was  easy  and  noble ; his  intro- 
duction and  manners  exceedingly  graceful  and 
attractive;  his  conversation  facile  and  engaging ; 
and  when  animated  in  discoui-se,  his  clo((uence* 
delivered  with  full  and  clear  intonation  of  voice* 
was  at  all  times  powerful  and  persuasive.”  He 
was  well  versed  in  Latin,  Italian,  French,  and 
Dutch,  and  wrote  in  all  tliese  languages  with 
equal  fluency.  Mr.  Sainsbnry  gives  translations, 
however,  of  his  letters. 


BiEMTNGHAii  Aet-Union. — The  annual  meet- 
ing and  ballot  for  prizes  was  held  at  the  Society 
of  Artists’  Rooms  on  Thursday  last,  the  Mayor, 
Sir  John  Ratcliff’,  presiding.  The  report,  read  by 
Mr.  B.  A.  Hallam,  one  of  the  honorary  secre- 
taries, stated  that  the  receipts  were  considerably 
larger  than  was  the  case  last  year,  the  subscrip- 
tions having  amounted  to  3'12/.  of  which  sum  310/. 
after  paying  expenses,  were  available  for  the 
ballot. 


Caetees’  Steike  at  Peeth  and  Glasgow. — 
The  carters,  says  the  Perth  Journal,  have  issued 
posters  tlu’oughout  the  town,  calling  upon  the 
brotherhood  not  to  yoke  a cart  until  their  em- 
ployers agree  that  the  workijig  hours  shall  only 
be  from  6 a.m.  to  G p.m.  and  on  Saturdays  to 
unyoke  at  -i  p.m.  The  proposal  is  reasonable. 
The  strike  is  not  confined  to  Perth.  The  bills 
Intimate  that  it  extends  to  Glasgow. 

Fatal  Accident  by  tee  Fall  of  a Wall. — 
An  inquest  was  taken  on  Saturday  morning,  at 
the  London  Hospital,  by  Mr.  W.  Baker,  on  the 
body  of  James  I\I‘Carthy,  aged  <10,  a bricklayer’s 
labourer.  The  deceased  was  engaged,  a few  days 
before,  in  filling  up  a hole  in  front  of  a newly- 
erected  wall,  near  the  Triangle,  Hackney,  when 
the  whole  mass  of  brickwork  suddenly  gave  way 
and  fell  upon  the  deceased,  who  was  severely 
injured  internally.  He  was  removed  to  the  hospi- 
tal, whore  he  died  on  Friday.  Verdict — Accidental 
death. 

WiLLENiiALL. — Tho  members  of  the  reading 
and  literary  society  of  this  town  are  making  efforts 
to  awaken  from  that  lethargy  in  which  tlie  bulk 
of  the  inhabitants  have  long  indulged.  With  all 
who  have  not  determined  to  remain  in  their  bliss- 
ful state,  the  late  exhibition  of  fine  arts,  manu- 
factures, Ac.  which  originated  with  the  members 
of  the  Literary  Institute,  has  left  a visible  impres- 
sion behind ; already  the  want  of  a proper  build- 
ing for  lectures,  Ac.  is  keenly  felt;  and  the  surplus 
which  will  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  Exhibition 
Committee,  after  paying  all  expenses,  will  be 
devoted  as  the  beginning  of  a fund  wherewith  to 
raise  a suitable  building  for  the  purposes  of  a 
library,  reading-room,  lecture-room,  class-rooms, 
Ac.  Tlie  total  sum  realized  through  the  exhibition 
during  the  four  weeks  'U’hlch  it  remained  open  is 
about  370/.  the  e.xpeuscs  about  220/.  leaving  a 
balance  in  faA’our  of  the  proposed  building  of 
about  150/. 

Pigs  and  Scarlet  Fever  in  Batxeesea. — 
At  present,  in  a district  of  Battersea  where  mul- 
titudes of  swine  arc  kept,  and  the  air  is  ofl’en- 
sively  contaminated  with  their  ordure,  there  is  an 
alarming  mortality  from  scarlet  fever.  The  dis- 
trict is  over  a quarter  of  a mile  in  extent,  and  in 
little  more  than  a month  there  have  been  twenty 
deaths  from  fever,  and  nine  from  other  causes : 
the  total  number  of  deaths  In  the  w’hole  parish  in 
little  more  than  two  months  has  been  247 — an 
alarmingly  large  mortality.  Tlie  Wandsworth 
Board  of  Works  have,  therefore,  felt  it  to  be  full 
time  to  abate  the  abomin.able  pig  nuisance,  and 
have  been  summoning  the  pig-keepers,  and  obtain- 
ing orders  from  the  magistrate,  Mr.  Ingham,  to 
remove  their  swine  in  the  course  of  the  month. 
The  Board,  it  seems,  intend  to  root  out  the 
nuisance,  by  taking  out  summonses  in  every  in- 
stance of  which  they  can  obtain  information,  and 
it  is  a duty  in  the  inhabitants  to  assist  the  Roard 
in  this  respect  as  far  as  they  can.  Dr.  Connor, 
the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  Battersea,  gave 
evidence  in  some  of  the  cases,  and  appears  to  have 
no  doubt  of  the  connection  of  the  pig  nuisance 
with  the  sc.arlet  fever  now  raging. 

The  Drinking  Fountain  Motement. — At 
Brighton  a meeting  has  been  held  at  the  Town- 
hall,  Mr.  Councillor  Brigden  in  the  chair,  when 
resolutions  were  passed  appointing  a committee  to 
obtain  subscriptions  and  adopt  other  means  towards 
securing  the  erection  of  one  or  more  fountains  in 
this  borough.  By  another  resolution  the  meeting 
expressed  its  desire  to  secure  the  co-operation  of 

the  Town  Council. A member  of  the  Bristol 

Town  Council  (Mr.  R.  Lang)  has  offered  to  give 
100/.  towards  the  erection  of  a drinking-fountain 
opposite  the  Fine  Arts  Academy,  near  the  Victoria 
Rooms,  Queen’s-road,  Bristol.  The  Council  re- 
ceived the  offer  with  loud  cheers. The  sur- 

veyor of  tlie  Cardiff  Board  of  Health  has  reported 
on  the  most  eligible  sites  and  situations  for  pulilic 
fountains.  Seven  sites  are  specified  as  the  most , 

useful  for  foot-passengers. The  example  of 

other  towns  has  not  been  overlooked  at  Warring- ' 
ton.  The  mayor,  and  his  brother,  Alderman  j 
Peter  Rylands,  and  Alderman  Cbrimes,  in  addition  ' 
to  an  anonymous  gentleman,  have  promised  to  pay  ^ 
for  a fountain  each.  A meeting  of  working  men 
is  also  about  to  be  held  to  consider  the  question  of; 
public  fountains  and  ragged  schools,  and  it  is 
believed  they  will  erect  a couple  of  fountains  by 
their  omi  exertions.  The  anonymous  gentleman 
offers  to  erect  either  one  granite  fountain,  or  two 
of  cast  iron,  the  water  of  course  to  be  provided. 

At  illanchester,  Mr.  R.  Barnes  offered  to 

erect  any  reasonable  number  of  fountains,  but  the 
Corporation  has  not  yet  accepted  the  offer.  There 
are  three  in  the  town,  but  one  is  without  any 
di-hikiiig-cup,  although  it  has  “an  old  saucepan 
without  a bottom,”  chained  to  it. 


The  Proposed  Paupee  Lunatic  Asylum 
FOE  TUB  City. — On  Saturday  afternoon  a meet- 
ing of  the  Committee  of  Justices  was  held  at  the 
Guildhall  for  tho  purpose  of  considering  the  basis 
or  standard  for  a county -rate  for  erecting  a pauper 
lunatic  asylum  for  the  City  of  London.  Mr. 
Alderman  Wilson  presided.  After  some  discussion, 
a basis  or  standard  was  agreed  to,  and  later  in 
the  day  was  presented  to  the  Court  of  Quarter 
Sessions,  and  was  ordered  to  be  considered  on  the 
25th  instant. 

Cheddar. — A Literary  and  Scientific  Inatltu- 
tion,  just  erected,  was  opened  at  Cheddar  on  the 
30th  ult.  by  a soiree  and  public  meeting.  This 
project  has  been  principally  promoted  by  Mr.  W. 
P.  Budgett,  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  W.  P.  and  H. 
Budgett,  for  the  improvement  of  the  young  men. 
of  Cheddar.  The  buildhig  has  on  the  ground 
floor  an  entraucc-hall,  a reading-room,  14  feet  by 
20  feet,  three  rooms  for  the  housekeeper,  Ac. ; and 
on  the  upper  floor  a lecture-hall,  to  accommodate, 
with  the  committee-room  adjoining,  about  280 
persons.  The  cost  has  been  about  320/.  The 
architects  are  Messrs.  Cook  and  Ilancoru,  of 
Bristol;  the  builder,  Mr,  Grant,  also  of  Bristol. 

The  Main  Drainage  of  the  Metropolis. — 
The  Directors  of  the  Bank  of  England  have  made 
an  offer  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  of 
the  loan  of  the  3,000,000/.  which  will  be  required 
for  the  execution  of  the  works  of  the  main  drainage 
of  the  metropolis,  Tlie  terras  are  not  so  favourable 
as  were  anticipated,  from  the  state  of  the  money- 
market,  and  the  proposal  has  been  transmitted  to 
the  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  for  their  consideration. 
The  result  of  the  inquiries  respecting  the  com- 
petency of  Mr,  Moxon,  who  gave  iu  the  lowest 
tender  for  executing  the  works  of  the  Northern 
High-Level  Sewer,  being  of  a favourable  nature, 
and  the  three  gentlemen  proposed  by  him  as  his 
sureties  having  been  ascertained  to  be  most  re- 
sponsible persons,  his  tender  has  been  finally  ac- 
cepted, and  he  only  awaits  the  order  of  the 
engineer  to  commence  the  work,  which  will  he 
given  as  soon  as  the  financial  arrangements  of  the 
Board  are  completed.  The  Board  have  engaged 
the  professional  services  of  Messrs.  Haslam  and 
Buckland,  with  reference  to  the  houses  and  lands 
requisite  for  the  construction  of  the  pumping 
station  at  Deptford  Creek,  on  the  south  of  the 
Thames. 

Railway  Matters. — The  traffic  rctumsofrail- 
ways  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  week  ending 
January  1,  amounted  to  425,710/, ; and  for  the 
corresponding  week  of  1857-8  to  397,080/,  show- 
ing increase  of  28,630/.  The  gross  receipts  of  the 
eight  railways  having  their  termini  in  the  metro- 
polis amounted  to  173,483/.;  and  in  1857-8  to 
167,138/.  showing  an  increase  of  6,045/.  The 
increase  on  the  Eastern  Counties  amounted  to 
367/. ; on  the  North-Western  to  5,8-48/. ; on  the 
Blackwell  to  114/. ; on  the  Brighton  to  9/.;  on 
the  South-Western  to  306/. ; and  on  the  South- 
Eastern  to  314/.  : together,  G,958/.  But  from 
this  must  be  deducted  889/.  decresise  on  the  Great 
Northern,  and  24/.  on  the  Great  Western.  The 
receipts  on  the  other  lines  amounted  to  252,227/.; 
and  last  year  to  229,642/.  showing  an  increase  of 
22,585/.  The  railway  receipts  for  the  past  year 
show  a diminution  of  408,700/.  or  a little  more 
than  li  per  cent,  although  there  was  an  increased 
mileage  of  326  miles.  This  is  the  first  time  such 
an  event  has  occuiTcd.  The  falling  off’,  however, 
was  confined  to  the  first  nine  months,  the  con- 
cluding quarter  having  shown  an  Increase  of 
113,994/,  but  for  which  the  total  reduction  would 
have  been  522,694/. The  first  stone  of  a via- 

duct on  the  Lune  Valley  Railway,  at  Low  Gill,  to 
be  called  the  Dillicnr  Viaduct,  has  just  been  laid. 
The  engineer  is  Mr.  J,  E.  Erringtou,  The  viaduct 
will  consist  of  eleven  arches  of  45  feet  span,  more 
than  100  feet  in  height,  and  containing  upwards 
of  400,000  cubic  feet  of  masonry.  The  contractor 

is  Mr.  Buxton. It  is  proposed  to  form  a railway 

in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  The  projected  line,  on  the 
completion  of  Stokes  Bay  Ferry,  will  complete  the 
communication  between  the  metropolis  and  Ryde, 
Newport,  Cowes,  Ventnor,  and  Bonchurch.  The 
railway,  as  laid  down  by  Messrs.  Birkinshaw  and 
Conybeare,  is  to  commence  close  to  the  pier  at 
Ryde,  and  thence  proceed  to  Rowlands,  ^vllere  it 
will  diverge  to  the  right  to  Newport,  and  thence, 
touching  at  I’arkhurst  and  Northwood,  to  Cowes 
and  to  the  loft,  proceeding  coastward  to  Saudown 

by  Gatton  to  Bonchurcii  and  Ventnor. The 

intersection  of  Western  India  by  railways  is  rapidly 
progressing.  About  150  miles  are  now  con- 
structed, and  a lai’ge  portion  of  the  whole  1,128 
miles  laid  down  is  now  in  progress.  Workpeople 
abound,  and  in  1856-7  there  were  46,000  employed 
on  the  railway  works  in  the  Bombay  presidency, 
and  iu  1857-8  no  less  than  70,000. 
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The  GL.iss-THADE  Disputes. — Tlie  Workmen’s  ] The  Exhibition'  of  1861. — The  council  of  the 
Society  insist,  it  appears,  on  fixing  the  number  of  [ Society  of  Arts  have  addressed  a letter  to  each 
apprentices,  and  compelling  the  men  to  strike  if  member  of  the  society,  asking  co-operation  in 
that  number  be  e-xceeded.  The  present  dispute  [ setting  the  scheme  afoot,  and  inviting  suggestions 
originated  in  a question  as  to  an  apprentice,  on  | and  observations.  As  to  the  body  by  whom  the 
which  the  society  placed  si.x  houses  on  strike. ! E.xhibition  will  be  conducted,  nothing  can  be 
The  masters  generally,  throughout  the  kingdom, ' known  until  after  the  next  meeting  of  the  Com- 
are taking  part  in  the  counter-movement,  and  ’ missioners  of  1851  Exhibition,  who  will  not  meet 
have  locked  out  their  hands,  resolved  to  break  up  before  the  end  of  this  month. 


the  dictating  society.  A coiTCspondence  between 
certain  representatives  of  the  opposing  forces  has 
taken  place  at  Birmingham,  hat  as  yet  it  has  led 
to  no  good  understanding. 


TENDERS. 


Glasgow  Ai{cnj:OLOGiCAi  Society.  — The  ! Mr.  Charles  Sewcii 


house,  offices,  &c.  for  Mr.  Thomas  Pain,  White- 
church,  Hants.  Quantities  supplied  by  the  architect, 


third  meeting  of  the  Glasgow  Arclueologlcul 
Society,  for  this  session,  has  heen  held  in  the  i 
lleligious  Institution  Rooms,  Glasgow.  Dr. ! 
Stewart,  of  Kirkintilloch,  exhibited  an  ancient ; 
chair,  which  belonged  to  the  celebrated  George ; 
Buchanan,  and  which  he  had  obtained  from 
a lineal  descendant  of  the  father  of  George.  Dr. 
Stewart  presented  the  chair  to  the  society,  for 
the  purpose  of  being  placed  in  their  museum. 
The  relic  is  an  old-fashioned,  low-bottomed  oak 
arm-chair,  the  back  being  one  solid  piece  of  oak. 
elaborately  carved.  Mr.  A.  Galloway  read  a paper 
“ On  the  Origin  and  ileaning  of  some  Names 
of  Places  in  Scotland,  and  particularly  in 
Clydesdale.” 

AECHITECTS’  .VXD  En'Gixeers’  Dkawixg 
School.  — Mr.  Thomas  .T.  Hill,  of  Old-strect, 
City-road,  who  succeeded  to  the  late  Christopher 
Davy’s  classes,  has  been  exhibiting  about  800 
drawings  made  by  his  pvipils,  embracing  carpentry 
and  the  practical  details  of  construction,  in  addi- 
tion to  elevations,  perspectives,  interiors,  and 
examples  of  ornamentation.  In  the  mechanical 
portion  a very  creditable  proficiency  was  exhibited 
by  several  of  the  younger  pupils.  In  the  archi- 
tectural department  the  best  specimens  were 
shown  by  H.  Timewell,  C.  Sweeting,  W.  Pratten, 
.1.  Moreland,  W.  Davy,  and  others.  For  beginners 
it  would  seem  to  he  a very  useful  establishment. 

NoKTHEEX  AncniTECTUEAL  Associ-vtiox.  — 
The  first  annual  meeting  of  the  Northern  Archi- 
tectural Association  was  held  on  Tuesday,  the 
•1th,  when  the  objects,  constitution,  and  rules  of 
the  society  were  decided  upon.  The  objects  of 
the  association  are  to  promote  union  amongst  its 
members,  the  elevation  of  the  profession  of  archi- 
tecture, the  establishment  of  a uniformity  of 
practice,  and  the  general  advancement  of  the  art 
and  science  of  architecture.  It  consists  of  three 
classes,  viz.  members,  associates,  and  hoii.  members. 
The  inaugural  address  will  he  delivered  by  Mr. 
Dobson,  at  the  next  quarterly  meeting. 

Glass  Papee  ix  Hixdostax. — It  may  be 
teresting  to  some  of  your  readers  to  learn  how  the 
natives  of  Hindostan  manufacture  their  glass 
paper.  They  first  get  some  broken  beer  or  wine 


Hillary  .£’1,996  0 

Neale l.rS'J  0 

Winder  1.6y9  0 

M.  L.  Caley 1.690  0 

Nichols  1,685  15 

Cowland 1,683  10 

Aimctt  1,630  0 

Godholt 1,175  0 


For  w arehouses  and  shops  for  Mr.  Diggrens,  Bedford- 
street,  Norwich.  Mr.  John  Ellis,  architect:— 

Hoed £1,883  0 0 

J.  W.  Lacey 1,7-50  '>  0 

Brooks  1,699  0 0 

Read  1,686  0 0 

Worman  ;accepted)  1,502  0 0 


TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 

A coloured  Title-page  for  laH  year's  volume, 
may  he  obtained,  gratuitously,  on  application  at 


the  Office. 

The  volume  iciU  he  hound  {on  being  sent  to  the 
Office),  for  3s.  Gt7. ; or  Covers  for  that  purpose 
may  he  obtained  at  2s.  Gd.  each  [broad),  and  25. 
(narroic). 

It  is  necessary  to  state  whether  the  Advertise- 
ments are  or  are  not  to  he  included  in  the  hound 
volume. 

The  Pulli-iher  will  feel  obliged  by  Suh-wrihers 
forwarding  the  amount  of  their  Accounts  up  to 
the  end  q/l858. 

Post-office  Orders  and  Remittances  should  he 
made  payable  to  Mr.  Morris  R.  Coleman. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


J,  W.— .M.  T.  W.— G.  M.— Mr.  W.— T.  II.  (what  prevent*  escape 
effluvia  at  G.  h— A.  A.— -Vnxious  Inquirer  (may  get  »onie  of  tl 
dimensions  he  requires  from  previous  volumes  of  the  SiiiWrr). 
Spenser’s  Castle  (In  type].— 0-  9.— X.  T.  R.— It.  U.  H. 

" Books  a-wn  AtiPRESe-ES."— We  are  forced  to  decline  pointing  0 
hooks  or  Sniling  adilrcsscs. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


riio  AECHITECTS,  ENGINEEES, 

L COUXTY.  BOROt'QH,  and  DISTRICT  SURVEYORS.- 
SIR.  L.  FLOWER.  C.E.  and  Architect,  tninsacU  TOWX  AOEXCIES 
selects  AMistaiits,  and  renders  PROFESSIOXAL  AID  generally. 
Surveys,  Sections,  4c.  Maps,  Plans.  Drawings  and  Tracing*.  Persiwc- 
tive*  drawn  or  tinted,  Ac.  hy  the  ftrst  artiste  only.— 26,  Charlcs-street, 
St.  James-square,  London,  &W. 


WANTED,  a thoroughly  competent 

ARCHITECTURAL  ASSIST.VXT.— Addrew.  ‘ 


•eferencos.  Ac,  to  GEORGE  BIDL-vki,  Architect,  Wolverliampton. 


TO  BUILDERS’  CLERKS. 

ANTED,  by  a London  Firm,  an  expe- 
rienced ME.V8URIXO  CLERK.— Address,  stating  age.  p.-u  li- 
ui.vrs,  and  salary  required  to  X.  M.  Office  of  •'The  Builder."  X* 
anonymous  communication  will  receive  atteution. 


W" 


TO  iLVRBLE  MASONS,  Ac. 


ANTED,  by  a Mason, 

V V ae  FOEEJI.AX,  or  otherwise.  Haj 


a SITUATION 


iguing,  arcfaiteulural  and  u: 
cutter.  Good  reference,  if  re 
Liverpool. 


some  knowledge  of  ile- 
srve  ; al3,>  a gtanl  letter 
, U.  R.  40,  Great  Newton 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 


"V\TANTED,  by  a joiner,  who  has  had 

T V several  years’  expbieuce  amongst  luachitiery,  n SITI'.VTUiX 
to  take  charge  of,  and  work  all  the  various  machines  forloliier*'  n'..ik  j 


understands  joinery  in  all  its 
PULMAX,  No.  7.  Mount ' 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  Ac, 

TANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  by  u 

i Practical  CLERK  of  WORKS,  well  vetwed  In  Gothic  and 
other  details,  with  highest  referciico.  aud  tesf  bnonials  for  twelve  je<ll-«. 
— .Vd<iress.  .A.  Z.  Messrs.  W.  II.  Smith  and  Son,  No.  33.  Union -street, 
Birmingham. 


w 


■\‘\U ANTED,  bv  the  Advertiser  (who  is  just 

VV  concluding  a similar  ciigagemeut)  .an  .APPOINTMENT  t<» 


fend  sanitary  wricks,  drainage,  a ... 

supply  plans,  speclflc-.itious,  and  estimates,  pc.i.-tlril 
surveying.  — .Address,  E.  H.  H.  No.  52,  Cllflon-strect. 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 

7ANTED,  by  a practical  CLERK  of 


. , WORKS,  a RE-EXG.AGEMENT  s 
Testimonial*  and  references  can  be  had,  by  addreasing  t 
Hyde-park  Coffee-house,  255,  Oxford-street,  W. 


w 


TO  PLUMBERS.  Ac. 

ANTED, byaYoung  Man,  a SITUATION 

as  Improver  In  .a  plumlicr's  shop;  would  not  otject  to 
himself  for  a time. — Address,  A.  F.  No. ’ll,  Onueshy-Hro.'t. 
i-street,  Kingsland-road. 


TO  PLUMBERS,  GLAZIERS,  AND  PAINTERS. 


WANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  aged  23, 

EMPLOYltF.NT'a5  .a  THREE-BRANCH  H.tXP.  Townpre- 


d.— Address.  K.  S.Addington-plnce.  YurU-roa-l,  I.aiubctli. 


'\'\7’ANTED,  by  a respectable  Middle-aged 

T V M-an,  a SITUATION  as  CLERK  of  WORKS,  or  FORE.M.AN 


WANTED,  a SITUATION,  by  a Youth, 

asJUSIORCLKRK.  Has  been  engaged  in  surveyors’  and 


builder.'  office*  alamt  four  years.  Can  copy  and  trace  drawings,  i' 
a good  hand,  and  s<juare  dimensions. — Address,  J.  D.  '22,  Clarence-ri 
North,  KeiitUh-town. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

WANTED,  by  an  energetic,  steady  Man, 

EMPLOYMENT  as  UXBER-SUOP  or  GEXF.RAL  FORE- 
MAN and  TIMEKEEPER,  by  a Joiner  of  experience.  Would  make 
himself  useful  to  his  eiiiidoyer  in  any  capacity  where  trust  and  confi- 
dence It  required.  Town  preferred.  S.atisf*ctory  references.— Address, 
t'H.AXCE,  care  of  Mr.  Diividson,  Baker,  15,  Belvedcre-roail.  B. 


TO  MASTER  PLUMBERS  .AND  PAINTERS. 

WANTED,  EMPLOYMENT,  by  a Young 

Man,  u an  IMPROVER  to  the  PLUMBING  ; he  thorougbly 
unUeretands  the  painting  and  glazing.  — Address  to  R T.  70,  Alfre<l- 


>,  New-road,  Sloane-sl 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 


WANTED,  a SITILVTION,  by  a person 

many  years  engaged  in  the  various  brantlies  of  the  building 


TO  ARCHITECTS'  ASSISTANTS. 


bottles,  pound  the  pieces  up  very  fine,  then  pre-  "OEQUIRED  in  an  Office  in  Birmingham, 

• ■ • “■  • • I J_Vj  for  six  months,  a peraon  competeut  to  get  out  Designs.  Work- 

‘dllj  ),  DetJill  Drawiugs,  and  to  Measure  up  Work.  Sidary,  24  guiiie.as 


tnule,  including  keeping  books,  Ac.  Undeniable  references  c 
given.  No  ohiection  to  town  or  country.— Address,  B.  6,  Swan-sl 
Trinity-equ-are,  Borough,  S.E. 


w 


cure  some  paper  (old  newspapers  princip! 
cover  it  ivith  a good  coating  of  glue,  and  imme- 
diately cover  it  with  the  pounded  glass  : when  dry 
it  is  fit  for  use.  Good  sharp  sand  would  anstver 

the  purpose,  could  glass  not  easily  be  obtained.  ouuvia  ui  ..vi.o-o  01 

Cloth  tvould  undoubtedly  tvear  better ; but  I have  ! thoivughiy  practical  Man,  who  ha* 
seen  the  above  clean  off  work  fit  to  take  any  , 
polish. — W.  T. — Buxar,  Bast  Indies. 

Art-Exhibitions. — The  exhibition  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Female  Artists,  to  be  opened  for  the 
second  season  next  month,  wiU  be  held  in  the 
gallery  next  the  Haymarket  Theatre. The  ■ 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  ENGINEERS.  AND  OTHERS. 

ANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT  as 

CLERK  of  WORKS  or  ae  GENERAL  FOREMAN,  hy  a 


ANTED  IMMEDIATELY,  for  about 


French  Government  Las  published  a notification 


W Two  Months,  in  an  Architect's  Office  in  the  country,  1 
.„  , ' , 1 1 •„  n I thoroughly  cenveraant  in  Grecian  Architecture,  competent  to  dtslgn 
TU  do  ItelU  in  tllC  laige  unci  important  building*  in  that  style,  prepare  working  ilrnw- 
' lng»,  Ac.— Apply, statingtennsand  references  (hy  letter  only)  to  X.  Y.Z. 
Mr.  B.  BamE’s,  8L  Petor's-street,  Derby. 


that  an  Exhibition  of  the  Works  of  Living  Artists  ' "W/"  ANTED,  a first-rate  GOTHIC 
will  take  place  in  Paris  on  the  15th  of  April  next,  1 ^ 

aud  be  continued  to  the  loth  of  June. 


a thorough  master  in  i>er- 

, (1  fully  competent  to  execute  the  finest  and  most  minute 

As  on  work  in  outline  drawing,  with  extreme  accuracy  of  detail  and  beauty 
. . - . Hi-  offlnish.  He  must  also  be  able  to  sketch  in  foreground  and  figure.*, 

previous  occasions  foreigners  as  well  as  natives  are  in  arttiUc  style.  Applitant*  to  state  the  salary  they 
to  be  allowed  to  exhibit. The  love  of  the  fine 


arts  is  spreading  widely,  and  a fine-arts  exhibition 
has  heen  opened  at  Cape  Town.  The  collection 


of  " The  Builder.' 


— Address,  R.  B.  R.  Office 


TO  SMITHS.  BELL- HANGERS,  AND  GAS-FITTERS. 


has  been  opened  at  Cape  town,  me  collection  ^tt^^CXED,  a steady  and  efficieut  Workman, 
of  oil  paintings,  prints,  and  photographs  is  said  to  yY  ,5,0  can  undertake  ^Light^  Forging,  ^and  tho^fittlng  up  of 

be  very  creditable.  ' 


■ w'ruught-iron  Oa«  Sen'ioe*  throughout  Buildings;  a kiiowleilge 
bell-hanging  would  considered  easential. — Ajiply  at  JUsers.  JAMES 

Scenery  at  Drury  Lane.  — Tlie  pantomime  jones  au.i  co.'s,  ss,  g,  and  so,  Bow-rtreet,  London. 

here, ‘‘Robin  Hood.”  is  as  usual  very  excellent  and  -ttt ANTED  as  CLERK  of  WORKS,  a 
ilr.  E.  T.  Smith  spares  neither  yy  person  of  strict  integrity,  who  1*  thoroughly  acqu.vintec 
The  ballet-scene,  the  Abode  of  ^ah  the  building  trade jn  aii  iu  branches.-Appiicatior- 


w 


TO  ENGINEERS,  Ac. 

ANTED,  by  a Youth,  who  has  a great 

ta.-:te  for  mechanics,  a SITU.ATION  where  he  could  wuik  ills 
.— Address,  H.  M.  H.  24,  New  MiUumn-atreet,  W.C. 


TO  TIMBER  MERCH.\NTS. 


WANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  a Man  of 

active  lioslneea  liahits  (age  361.  a SITUATION  as  FOREMAN  or 


S.iljiSM.tN  In  a RetaU  Yard.  ... 

last  situation.  No  objection  to  the  country.— Addi-ess,  A.  B.  K.  lb, 
Southwark -bridge-rood,  Sonthwark,  S.E 


TO  LAND  AGENTS  AND  OTHERS. 

ANTED,  a SITUATION  as  GENERAL 

FOREM-^N  on  an  Estate,  by  a re*i>ect!ible  and  competent 
person,  well  acquainted  with  the  buslnen  In  all  ita  brunches,  ‘.hr. 
iiianagemeut  of  steam  engines,  Sivwiiig,  ami  other  machinery.  Age  3.1. 
References  and  testimonials  of  the  highest  cliaracter, — Address,  W.  M. 
Office  of  ’•  The  Builder,” 


W^ 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 


WANTED,  bv  a Young  Man  engaged  iu 

an  architect's  office,  EVENING  EMPLOYMENT.  Is  accu«- 
toiued  to  neat  drawing  and  colonring. — Address,  W.  W.  care  uj 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  SURVEYORS,  BUILDERS.  Ac. 


WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT  r 

CLERK  of  WORKS,  or  as  GENERAL  FOREMAN,  or 


as 


Superintend  Building  Work  on  a Oentlcmau'*  Eitate,  under  an  archi- 
tect (or  otherwise),  having  filled  a situation  of  the  kind  ; is  a 
ilraughtsman,  cau  take  levels,  aud  well  undersUiids  building  w..ik.« 
in  all  Itt  details.— Addre**,  T.  S.  39,  Clarendon-square.  London.  N.W. 
N.B.  if  a permanency,  a moderate  salary  will  be  accepted. 


very  amusing. 

pains  nor  expense.  stating  w.  .. 

the  Arcadian  Fairies,  as  it  Is  called,  is  a Dresden  ■ addressed  to’s.  s.  office  of  ’■  The  buiuu 
China  BOrt  of  scene,  silver  trees,  hearing  goMo,.  ! „ WORKING  GANGER  of 

leaves,  with  Y atteau-hke  groups  ^of  shepherds  at  , yy  excavators,  to  undertake  the  Excavation  ami  Drain*  of 


the  foot  of  each,  on  both  sides  of  the  stage,  and  House  Property, 
extending  far  back,  the  vista  terminating  with  a ; ^d  wag«^^wi^‘d*^where 
bouncing  cascade  of  live  water.  For  the  fair  there  ^ 


who  has  been  useil  1 
F.  A.  Office  of  ” The  Builder." 
iployed. 


.mgcascaaeoimewater,  rortne  iaminert;  TIMEKEEPER,  who  has 

characteristic  scene  of  old  gabled  English  ; \V  used  m excavator.,  and  a buUder’shaeine»;  he  wm  be 
houses,  and  the  transformation  scene  is  one  of  | expected  to  check  all  maUrials,  and  ke--  ” - '■ — 


colour,  groups  of  fair  forms  rising  in  all  direc- 
tions, and  impossible  foliage  opening  under  the 
light  of  a polychrome  sun,  that  have  made  the 
name  of  Beverley  famous. 


W 


TO  BELL  H.YXGEB8. 

ANTED,  a thoroughly  PRACTICAL 


WANTED,  a SITUATION,  by  a Youth, 

aged  17,  who  has  been  engaged  two  yean  In  an  architect'* 


tracing  and  copying  drawings,  writing  out  specifications,  Ac. 
—iiderate  italary  would  suffice,  as  the  Advertiser  seeks  improvement 
Adiliess,  C.  K.  D.  Post-office,  Cirencester. 


TO  TIMBER  MERCHANTS. 


WANTED,  by  an  Experienced  MAN,  who 

has  just  left  his  late  situation,  where  he  has  lived  eight  year*. 


TO  CTVIL  ENGINEERS,  ARCHITECTS,  Ac. 

rjl  H E Adyert^er,  aged  _22,  is  open  to 


RE-ENGAGEMENT  as ' ASS'lSTANT,  lu  town  or'  country.  He 

is  a good  draughteinan.  competent  to  prepare  flnlehed  and  workiosr 
drawings,  Ac.  and  accustomed  to  the  general  routine  of  either  etttee. 
Moderate  salary  only.— Address,  C.  C.  Ingram's  Ncwai»ii>er  Office,  I'Js, 
Bridge-atreet,  Westminster. 


.'ORKM.AN,  None  need  apply  unless  they  ^ 1 

efficiency  and  Integrity. — Address,  3Ir.  PARKES, 

street,  PitdiLngton,  W. 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 

HE  Advertiser,  who  is  an  efficient  Draughts- 

fourteen  years'  varied  experience  In  the  iirotvseiou, 
competent  te  prepare  specifications,  and  well  aequaintefl  with  th* 
ref,:rence  I general  routine  of  office  duties,  is  desirous  of  a RE-ENGAGKiJENT. 
Loudon-  I References  unexceptionable.  — AdJresa,  C.  N.  No.  3,  Eerttard-lr.'i-t. 
I Regent'a-iiark  North,  N.W. 


te 
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TO  C.ARPENTEBS  AND  BUILDERS. 

Advertiser,  a Young  Man  having 

..desirous  of  luotftlnif  with  a iwrson  who  has  n similar 

.with  whom  to  commeiico  buBliiuss  as  Uirpcnter  and  Joiner. — 

Address,  G.  J.  A.  Deacon’s  ReailLlis-rooma,  154,  Lendenhall-street, 
City. 


irpHE 

I J.  200f.  is 


TO  BUILDERS,  PAINTERS,  &c.— OAK 

GRAINING  In  OIL,  Fourpence  jior  yard  la  ijunatltlea  not  ' 
than  Bl.tly  yards.  Other  Graining  and  Writiiiff  at  low  prices,  o 
contract.  Referenoo  Kiven.-Apply  to  C.  PETTET,  12,  Maida-hlU, 
Edgwarc-road,  Paddington. 


TO  PAINTERS. 


irpHE  AdvS™4rimTemJcii  years  ’ n-E™NSLADE’S  PATENT  GEOUND- 

of  dl  .iwiiigri,  and  thuroughlv  understands  detail  and  construction,  is 
a desirous  of  an  ENGAGEMENT  in  town.— Adilrcss,  A,  R,  T.  Office  of 
■"Tlie  Builder." 


An  architect,  who  has  practised  many 

years  In  London,  and  erected  several  lunillc  as  well  as  pilvate 
biillUiiigs,  and  who  possesses  a considerable  coUectlon  of  drawings, 
1>ooks,  citaU,  office  and  other  funiiture,  is  desirous  of  PBjVCTISING  in 
the  Country ; and  would  be  glad  to  JOIN  either  an  established  coun- 
try pmctlce,  a yotmg  Architect  with  gooil  connections,  or  take  the 
management  of  a building  estate.— Address  to  J.  A.  B.  Hoyte’s 
Library,  14,  Quecu’s-terrace,  St,  Johu’s-wood. 


ighly 

] recommended,  combining  many  important  imijrovements,  both  iji 
usefulness  and  durability.  GREENSLADE'S  PainterB'  Brushes  of  all 
descriptions  are  made  in  two  qualities- good,  and  superlatively  good. 
I Tlie  latter  ai-e  of  the  very  best  materials,  and  worthy  of  the  attention 
j of  those  who  desU'e  a roaUy  good  Brush, — Manufacturers,  E.  A.  and  W. 
GEEENSLADE,  Thomas-street,  Bristol. 


TO  ARCHITECTi^,  BUILDEB8.  AND  OTHERS. 

Occasional  or  temporary 

AaSISTANCE.-The  Advertiser  OFFERS  his  SERVICES  In 
Prep.al  lug  Drawings,  Measuruig  Work,  Making  out  Estiiiiates,  Valua- 
tions for  DllapidatiuiLS,  Posting  up  Books,  Adjusting  Accounts,  4:c.  at  I 
ttielr  own  Offices,  or  at  his  residence.- Address  Q.  16,  Park-lerrace,  I 
Park-roa<l.  Regenl's-park,  N.W,  i 

I TflOEEIGN  TIMBER  TRADE.— A Gentle-  i 

I JJ  man,  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  trade,  is  desirous  of  ' 
)!'  otherwise.- Address,  H. 


PAPER-HANGINGS.  — The  CHEAPEST 

HOUSE  m London  for  every  description  of  PAPEEHANG- 
INGS  is  CROSS’S  WHOLESALE  WAREHOUSE,  22,  GREAT 
PORTLAND-STREET,  Ojcford-street,  where  you  can  select  from  the 
LARGEST  and  MOS'T  EXTENSIVE  Assortment  in  the  Kingdom, 
THIRTY  PER  CENT.  CHEIAFER  than  any  other  house  in  the  trade 
Builders,  Decorators,  Dealers,  and  large  consumers,  will  do  well  to 
visit  this  establishment. 


NO  SHUTTER  BARS. 


A- 


N ARCHITECTURAL  DRAUGHTS- 

_ M-AN  and  LAND  SURVEYOR,  of  the  highest  feapectablllty, 
lias  been  engaged  on  extensive  surveys,  drainage  works,  aiul 
hiilldings,  is  ol>cn  to  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,— Address,  BETA,  Mosai>. 
Howes  and  Co.  No.  7,Tbavle5-inn,  Holbom-hill,  London,  E.C. 


TO  BUILDEP.3  AND  OTHERS. 

AS  CLERK  in  a Buildei'’s  or  other  office, 

a youth,  aged  17,  of  steady  and  penevering  habits.  Can  square 
dlmciisions,  keep  accounts,  and  write  a good  hand,  Good  chiiractei-s 
from  two  eminent  builders. — Address,  A.  8,  H.  Kent  Cottage,  Com- 
mercial-road, Peckham,  8.E. 


JENNINGS’S  SHOP  SHUTTER- SHOE. 

; SHOP  SHUTTERS  ai-e  SHOD  and  SF.CURED  by  the  above,  at 

HALF  THE  COST  OF  THE  UNSIGHTLY  AND  DESTRUCTIVE 
SUUTTER-BAlt,  Shops  referred  to  in  every  public  street  in  London. 
When  ordering  the  above,  send  FINISHED  THICKNESS  of 
Shutters,  and  the  way  they  go  up. 

Sold  by  oil  Ironmongers,  and  by  the  Inventor, 

GEORGE  JENNINGS, 

Sanitary  and  Engineering  Dopdt,  llollaud-strcct, 
Blackfriars-rond. 


TO  CIVIL  ENGINEERS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

A N ASSISTANT,  experienced  iu  sim'eying 

I / a and  levelling,  and  a good  draughtsman,  will  shortly  be  oi>en  to 
I an  ENGAGEMENT.  Has  been  engaged  upon  diainago  and  other 
^ public  works  of  towns,  and  possesses  goo<l  teetimonials  ; or  would  gii 
" references. — Address,  J.  H.  8.  Post-office,  Stratford-upon-Avon. 


TO  GENTLEMEN.  AGENTS,  .AND  OTHERS. 

A YOUNG  MAN,  aged  31,  wishes  for  a 

SITUATION  03  HOUSE  CAKI'ENTER  and  JOINER  on  an 
i ESTATE,  or  to  keep  House  Property  in  Repair.  Can  have  good 
• recommendations. — Address.  R.  C.  17,  Stafford-place  Soutli,  Pitrilico. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

A BUILDER’S  FOREMAN  desires  .e 

RE-ENO.AGEMENT.  He  is  a thoroughly  practical  man,  and 
well  understands  the  business  in  all  its  )>raneheB  ; has  had  the 
nianagement  of  extensive  public  and  private  works,  and  e.an  behiglily 
recommended  from  present  and  previous  employers.  — Address, 
A.  B,  F.  Office  of"  'The  Builder." 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

A YOUNG  MAN  is  desirous  of  obfcaiiimg 

a SITUATION  as  CLERK,  and  would  be  willing  to  make 
himself  generally  useful.  He  hoe  had  the  entire  management  of  a 
builder's  books  ill  his  Inat  employ.  Good  references  can  bo  given.- 
Address,  Y.Z,  Mr.  Lighten,  Grocer,  Brixton-liUl. 


An  ARCHITECT’S  ASSISTANT,  who  has 

been  articled  for  flvo  years  to  an  eminent  City  architect,  is  in 
want  of  a SITUATION.  Is  a good  Draughtsman,  and  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  working  and  geometrical  diawings,  office  duties,  Ac. 
A moderate  salary  only  required.— Address,  S.  8.  at  Mr,  Weedeu's, 
Deconvtor.  23,  Klngslaud-crescent,  Kingslaud,  N.E. 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SUR^"EYORS, 

An  ASSISTANT,  aged  26,  is  open  to  an 

immediate  ENGAGEMENT.  Can  get  up  drawings,  take  out 
juantUlcs,  measure  up  work,  Ac.  Nearly  two  years' reference  to  a 
surveyor  of  one  of  the  Metropolitan  Boards  of  Works.  Ternis,  Uls.  Od. 
per  week,  London  only. — Address,  D.  8,  Aske-street,  Hoxton,  N, 

TO  -ARCHITECTS. 

VN  ASSISTANT,  who  is  a good  draughts- 
man, and  well  versed  in  construction  and  Gothic  details,  is 
rtn  for  a RE-ENGAGEMENT.- Addreas,  C.  F.  E.  Office  of  "The 
I ildor." 


TO  BRICKMAKEK.^,  BUILDER.S,  AND  OTHERS. 

A WORKING  FOREMAN  wishes  an 

ENGAC4EMENT,  contract,  or  other'«'lse,  having  had  great 
practice.  Cun  be  well  recommended, — Direot,  D.  H.  11,  Glouceater- 
gardciiB,  Kentish-town,  N.W, 


TO  CIVIL  ENGINEERS,  SURVEYORS,  Ac. 

A SURVEYOR’S  DRAUGHTSMAN,  of 

very  superior  aliUlty,  is  open  to  an  ENGAGEMENT,  or  to  do 
work  at  his  own  residence.  Has  been  extensively  employed  upon 
Goveruineiit  and  other  work,  of  a very  superior  class,  la  also  a very 
gaod  lithographic  draughtsman.- Address,  C.  J.  R.  Office  of  "The 
Builder." 


Partnership.— To  architects  or 

BUILDERS,— An  Architect,  now  in  this  country,  posseesliig 
capital  and  valuable  commissions  from  a foreign  government,  desires 
to  meet  with  an  Areliitect,  or  a Gentleman  of  practical  information 
lu  the  building  business  (the  former  preferred),  with  a capital  of 
4,06111  to  join  him  in  establishing  on  architect’d  office  and  building 
busiueas.  In  all  Its  branches,  abraad,  under  the  direct  and  extensive 
patronage  of  the  government.— Apply  to  Mr.  THOMAS  GERVAS 
ROBINSON,  14,  Old  Jewry-chambeis,  EC. 


BUILDING  BUSINESS.  — PARTNER- 

SHIP.-Capital,  9.fiO(il.-A  PARTNER  is  WANTED  (sleeping 
or  active),  in  a very  old  established  lucrative  jobbing  business.— 
Every  luvrticular  can  be  obtained  by  applying,  in  the  fii-st  instance,  to 
Mr.  BROADBRIDGE.  Surveyor,  4,  Beaufort-bulldings.— Ihlnclpala  or 
their  solicitore  alone  treated  ’with. 


V-^I^NISHES,  colours,  and  PAINTS. 

V WILKINSON,  HEYWOODS,  and  CL.\RK,  Manufacturers, 
Battle-bridge,  London,  N 


/COLOURS  and  VARNISHES  at  REDUCED 

PRICES. 

GcnuineV’blleLead.Sls.percwt.;  Linseed  Oil,  23. 8d. ; Turpentine, 
M.  2d, : Boiled  Oil,  2*.  6iL  ; Pale  Oak  Varnish,  78.  6d.  ; Carriage,  123,  ; 
Cop.\l,  14b.  per  gaUoii.  Dry  and  Ground  Colours,  Brushes,  Ac.  Ac.  for 
Cash. 

F.  LANGTON'3, 143  and  144,  WbitecroM-atreet,  St.  Luke's,  E.C. 

TMPORTANT  to  BUILDERS  iuM 

J-  PAINTERS.— Genuine  White  Lead.  31s.  per  cwt. ; 

Linseed  Oil,  Is,  3d.  per  gallon  ; Boiled  Oil,  2s.  Gd,  per  g.alton  ; 
Turpentine,  ;ts.  2d.  per  gallon  ; 

Fine  PiJe  O.ak  Varnish.  7b.  Od.  i>er gallon  : 

For  cash,  at  EDWARD  PRICE'S  Colour  and  Varnish  Warehouse, 
45,  ColeshiU-street,  Pimlico. 

Every  article  for  the  Trade  at  the  lowest  price. 


JOINERY  of  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 

fj  STAIRCASE.S, 

SHOP  FRONTS,  SASHES  AND  FRAMES,  DOORS,  Ac. 

Of  well-seasoued  materials,  and  suiierior  workinauship,  supplied 
at  the  lowest  jiosslble  prices,  by 

J.  MILLS, 

no,  Broadwall,  mid  7,  Prlnccs-street,  BL-unford -street,  Lambeth  ; 

late  Shup-foi'eman  tu  Messrs.  Lawi'ence  and  Sons. 

By  enclosing  a postage-stamp,  a full  List  of  Prices  wUl  be  returned. 


JOINERS’  WORK,  in  all  its  BRANCHES, 

(J  EXECUTED  with  Despatch,  and  cheaper  than  any  House  in 

.JEFFS,  BROTHERS, 


QTAIRCASES, 

O SHOP  FRONTS,  SASHES, 

DOORS, 

And  eveiy  description  of 
JOINER’S  WORK,  by 

WHITE  & MITCHELL, 

Joiners  to  the  Trade, 

11  and  2,  Commercial-road, 
Lambeth,  S. 

Price  List  sent  on  receipt  of  postage- 


JOHN  EMERY, 

No.  14,  GRAY’S-INN-LANE,  W.C. 

SASHES  AND  FRAMES.  DOORS,  MOULDINGS, 
SHOP-FRONTS,  FITTINGS,  AND  EVERY 
DESCRIPTION  OP  JOINERS'  WORK,  ON 
THE  SHORTEST  NOTICE  AND  AT  THE 
LOWEST  PRICKS. 

Lists  of  Prlce.s  and  Estimates  on  application. 


VULCAN  IRON  FOUNDRY. 

V SMARrS-BUILDINGS,  DRURY-L,VNE. 

Castings  of  every  description  at  reiluced  prices. 

No  charge  for  the  use  of  Patterns. 

VULCAN  FORGE,  Crown-street,  Soho. 

WROUGHT  GIRDERS  AND  FLITCHES, 

And  all  kinds  of  Smiths’  Work. 


-SECTIONS 


STOVE  and  RANGE  MANUFACTORY. 


G.  BARRETT,  Proprietor. 


Robert  maclaren  and  co. 

EGLINTON  FOUNDRY,  GLASGOW, 

WanufactiirBrs  of  all  sizes  of  CAST-IRON  MAIN  PIPES,  for  Gas 
or  Water,  by  AN  IMPROVED  PATENT. 

GENERAL  IRONFOUNDEllS,  GAS  ENGINEERS,  and  WROUGHT- 
IKON  TUBE  MAKERS. 


IMPORTANT 
TO  ALL. 


THE  TRADE 
SUPPLIED. 


G. 


J.  FELLOWS, 

GAS-FITTING 

AND  LAMP  MANUFACTORY, 

111,  GRAT’S-INN-LANE. 

Ten  doors  from  Holbom, 

ESTIMATES  SUBMiriED  FREE  OF  CH.4RGE. 


Fenders,  stoves,  and  fire-irons.— 

Buyers  of  the  above  are  requested,  before  finally  decidlnz  to 
visit  WILLIAM  S.  BURTON’S  SHOW-ROOMS.  They  conUln  such 
an  assortment  of  Fenders,  Stoves,  Ranges,  Fire-irons,  and  General 
Ironmongery  as  cannot  be  approached  elsewhere,  either  for  variety, 
novelty,  beauty  of  design,  or  exquisiteness  of  workmiuiship.  Bright 
stoves,  irith  ormolu  ornaments  and  two  sets  of  bars,  32. 15s.  to  :J32.  loe.  - 
bronz^  fenders,  with  standanls,  7s.  to  52. 12s.  ; steel  fenders,  22.  l&l 
to  112. : ditto,  with  rich  onuolu  ornaments,  from  22.  16b.  to  182. ; fire- 
Irons,  fVum  2s.  3d.  the  set  to  42.  4s. 


WILLIAM  S.  BURTON’S  GENERAL 

FURNISHING  IRONMONGERY  CATALOGUE  may had 
gratis,  and  free  by  post.  It  contains  upwards  of  400  Illustrations  of 
his  illimited  Stock  of  Electro  and  Sheffield  Plate,  Nickel  Silver  and 
Britannia  Metal  goods.  Dish-covers  and  Hot-water  Dishes,  Stoves, 
Fenders,  Marble  Chimney-pieces,  Kitchen  Ranges.  Lamps,  Gaseliers, 
Tea  Urns  and  Kettles,  Tea-trays,  Clocks,  Table  Cutlery,  Baths  and 
ToUetWaru,  Turnery,  Iron  and  Brass  Bedsteads,  Bedding,  Bed  Hang- 
ings, &c.  Ac.  with  Lists  of  Prices  and  Plans  of  the  Sixteen  large  Show 
Rooms  at  30,  Oxfiml-street,  W.  ; 1, 1 a,  2,  and  3,  Newman -street ; and 
4,  5,  and  6,  Perry's-place,  Loudon. — Established  1820. 


TO  BRASS-FOUNDERS,  ENGINEERS, 

REFINERS,  Ac, -The  PATENT  PLUMBAGO  CRUCIBLE 
COMPANY  liavlng  completed  the  enlargement  of  their  premises,  l>eg 
to  call  tlie  attention  of  all  users  ami  shippers  of  MELTING  POTS  to 
the  gre.at  superiority  of  the  PATENT  CRUCIBLES,  which  have  been 
used  during  the  last  three  years  by  some  of  the  largest  melters  in 
England  and  abroad.  In  addition  to  their  capabilities  of  malting  an 
average  pf  from  35  to  40  pourings,  they  are  unaffected  by  change  of 
temperature  ; never  crack,  but  can  be  used  till  worn  out ; require 
only  one  annealing  for  several  day’s’  work  ; and  become  heated  much 
more  rapidly  than  ordinary  pots  ; effecting  thereby  a saving  of  more 
than  50  percent,  in  time,  labour, fuel,  and  waste.  The  Patent  Plumlmgo 
Crucible  Company  also  manufiiclure  and  import  Clay  Crucibles, 
Muffles,  Portable  Furnaces,  Sublunate  Pans  and  Covers.  Glass  Pots, 
all  descriptions  of  Fire-staiiiling  Goods,  and  every  requisite  for  the 
Assayer  and  Dentist.- For  lists,  testimonials,  Ac.  apply  at  BATT^- 
SEA  WORKS,  London,  8.W. 


AUSTIN’S  IMPERIAL 

PATENT  SASH  and  BLIND  LINE 

can  lie  obtained  of  alt 

BOPEMAKER3,  IRON.MONGERS,  MERCHANTS,  FACTORS,  and 


JS  NOW  OPEN,  YOUNG’S  IRONMON- 

_1.  OEBY  WAREHOUSE,  21,  D.avles-street,  three  Doore  from 
Oxford-street,  for  the  supply  of  Builders,  Carpenters.  Upholsterers, 
Smiths,  Bell-hangers,  and  the  Trade  in  gener^  at  wholesale  prices. 
In  connection  with  his  old  establishment.  No.  18,  Blandford-stwt, 
Mancheater-square,  running  out  of  Baker-street,  Portman-square, 
London,  W. 


JOHN  PARKIN  (late 

ti  Blake  and  Parkin), 

STEEL  WORKS,  HARVEST-I,ANE, 
SHEFFIELD, 

Slaiiufacturer  of  Clicular-Saws  machine* 
lur/ted,  MlU-Saws,  Endless  Band,  or 
Ribbon  .Saws,  of  tough  temper,  without 
iointe.  Macliino  Plane,  Grooving,  Mould- 
ing, and  Mortising  Iroua ; Saw  Files,  Ac. 


MIR  AMS,  COWELL,  and  CO. 

WHOLEiiLE  am)  RBrall, 

IRONMONGERS, 

RANGE  AND  STOVE  MAKERS, 
26,  CHISWELL-STRECT,  FINSBURY, 
Beg  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Building  Trade 
to  thelrexteiisive  and  varied  Stock  of 
IBONMONGFJIY  AND  BELL-HANGING 
M-hTEBIALS, 

PIPES,  GUTTERS,  Ac.  Ac. 

At  wholesale  Prices, 

A full  List  of  which  c.\n  l>e  bod  on  application 
by  enclosing  a card. 


LATENT 


MACHINES 

in  wool 


for  WORKING 


Tliese  celebrated  Machines  ha^’e  been  awarded  a number  of  prize 
medals  by  many  scieutido  institutions,  and  also  by  the  Great  Exhi- 
bition in  London,  and  are  now  extensively  used  iiy  the  Indian,  Ame- 
rican, and  ail  tlie  principal  Guvemments  in  Europe  ; also  by  eminent 
Contractors,  Builders,  Shipwrights,  Machlno-makers,  aud  other 
workers  lu  wood.  Their  operations  are  in  every  resiiect  perfect,  cither 
in  hard  or  soft  wood,  for  PLANING,  SQUARING  UP.  MOULDING. 
TENONING,  MORTISING,  GROOVING,  REBATING,  SAWING, 
and  BORING,  which  they  perform  in  a very  rapid  aud  superior 
manner,  at  a greatly  reduced  cost. 

Sold  only  by  WILLIAM  FURNESS,  Patentee, 

26,  LAWTON-STREET,  LIVERPOOL. 

(born  whom  full  particulars  may  be  obtained,  aud  all  the  machines 
can  be  seen  at  work, 

PARNELL’S  PATENT  LOCKS  for  the 

MILLION  (W.kRRANTED  SECURE).  283.  STRAND,  opposite 
Nv-rfolk-street, — Street-door  Latches,  with  two  small  neat  keys,  7s.  64  ; 
Brass  Drawer  or  Cupboard  Locks,  ’Is.  6d. ; Box  and  Cheat,  3s.  To  lie 
had  only  of  the  Patentee,  283,  Strand,  near  Temple-l>ar.— Fire-proof 
Safes,  Deed  aud  Cash  Boxes.— A liberal  discount  to  the  trade. 


s 


AVING  IN  GAS. 

D.  HULETT,  INVENTOR  and  PATENTEE.  The  Mercurial  Gas 
Reguhitor  is  the  only  efficient  instrument  for  insuring  wholesome  and 
uniform  lighting,  equalizing  the  preasure  aud  preventing  any  irregu- 
larity in  the  height  of  tlie  flame. 

D.  HULETT  and  CO.  55,  High  Holbom.  London, 
Manufacturers  of  Oos  Chandeliers,  Glass  Lustres,  Ac.  Ac. 


TO  IRONMONGERS  AND  THE  TRADE  GENERALLY. 

D HULETT  and  CO.  Manufacturers  of 

. G.VS  CHANDELIERS,  HALL  LANTERNS,  GLASS  LUS- 
TRES, Ac.  Ac.  A large  assortment  of  the  newest  designs  always  on 
show,  every  article  marked  in  plain  flguros.  Patentees  and  mauufoc- 
torers  of  tlie  Mercurial  Gas  Regulator.  Complete  Pattern-book  and 
price-list,  lOs.— Nos.  65  aud  66,  High  Holbom. 


TO  IRONMONGERS,  BUILDERS,  Ac. 

PATENT  WROUGHT-IRON  AYELDED 

TUBE  for  GAS;  Galvanized  ditto,  for  Water;  High-preas'ire 
Cock.«,  Ac.  Manufacturers  of  Dr.  Arnott’s  Improved  VeutUaUus. 
HULETT  and  CO.  85,  High  Holbom. 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS. 

The  best  door-springs  yet  introduced 

for  Single  and  Double-action  Doors  are  DILKES  aud  TURNER’S 

“PATENT  CLIMAX.” 

They  possess  great  power,  extreme  durability,  easy  to  fix  and  regu- 
late.and  are  cheaper  than  any  other  in  the  market.— May  be  had  of 
all  resiiectabie  Ironmongers  in  town  and  country. 

JA.HBhj  C.CRTL.VND  and  SON,  Blannf.ictiirera,  Birmingham. 
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THE  BUILDER. 


[Jai-7.  15,  1859. 


Durability  of  gutta  peecha 

TUBING.— M»ny  inquiries  h»riiig  been  mAde  ee  to  the  Dura- 
f.ilitv  of  Outt*  Pereha  Tubing,  the  Gutt*  Percha  Compiui7haV8  plea- 
suie  in  giTine  publicity  to  the  following  letter  FROM  SIR  RAYMOND 
J ARV73,  Biu-t  VENTNOR.  ISLE  of  WIGHT,— Second  Testimonial 
“ March  loth,  ISSi— In  reply  to  your  letter  received  this  moniing, 
respecting  Uie  Gutta  Pcrcba  Tubing  for  Pump  Service,  I can  state 
with  much  saOiffteticm.  it  answers  perfectly.  Many  bnllders  and 
other  persons  have  lately  examined  it,  and  there  is  not  the  least 
apparent  difference  since  the  firat  laying  down,  now  several  year*,  and 
I am  infunneil  that  it  is  to  be  adopts  generally  in  the  bouaes  th.at  are 
being  erected  here." 

N B From  this  testimonial  it  will  be 
WATER  of  the  ISLE  of  WIGHT  has  i 

ofTTA  PERCHA  COMPANY,  PATENTEES, 

18,  WHARF-ROAD,  dTi'-ROAD.  LONDON. 


HANCOCK’S  PATENT  VULCANIZED 

INDIA  RUBBER  TITBING.  HOSE-PIPES.  WASHED, 
ENGINE-PACKING.  boOi  round  and  flat,  and  SOCKET -RIN08.  for 
Uot-water  Pipes.  Vulcanized  Rubber  Door-Springs,  and  Solid  Round 
Ruhlwr  Cord  of  all  tine  of  any  length.  Billiard  Ctuhlonsand  Rubber 

Strim  cut  to  any  pettem  for  Bagatelle  Tables.  

Dlring  Dresses  of  superior  make,  and  improvedt  ulcanized  Rubber 

Supiilr-pipes  for  ditto.  , , , 

Vulcanised  Rubber  in  Sheets  from  three  to  four  feet  wide,  and 
of  anythiekneaa.  Air-bed*,  Pillow*  and  Cutliions,  Inflating  PcrUble 
Bath*.  Invalid  Cushions,  and  articles  of  this  kind  made  to  any  lottem 


N B.  All  comniunieaOons  and  orders  punctually  attended  to,  ad- 
drewed  to  the  Manufactory.  JAMES  LYNE  HANCOCK,  GoeweU- 
inews,  Ooawell-roi^  London. 


i^IRE  BRICKS.  — Tlie  FARNHAM 


INDESTRUCTIBLE  SILICIOUS  FIRE  BRICKS  have  been 
gieatlT  REDUCED  in  PRICE,  and  will  be  delivered  at  the  Nine  Elms 
Station,  London,  at  flOe.  per  1 .000.— -NdilrBes,  G.  H.  OG3TON,  J.  M. 
Paine’*  Silica  Works,  Fambani,  Surrey. 


A^ITIilFIED  BLUE  BRICKS  are  delivered 

\ at  the  Nine  F.lms  Station,  London,  at  80*.  per  thousand.— 
Address,  G.  H.  OGSTON,  J.  M.  Paine's  SiUca  Works,  F.amhajn,  Snrrey. 


Brick  and  tile  works.— to  be 

LET.  on  lease  or  otherwise,  w-ltli  Plant,  and  Clayton's  Miwhina 
complete,  and  with  immediate  possession.  The  ground  Is  on  the  ewt 
side  of  London.  It  contains  the  l>est  quality  of  material  for  Bricks 
and  Tiles  for  draining,  with  a good  »npply  of  water  without  the  cost 
of  pumping.  H.ick-ground  and  drying-sheds,  spacious  and  weU 
•Itii-ated.  A railway  siding  into  the  ground,  with  ample  accommoda- 
tion for  making  three  or  fonr  millions  per  annnm.—For  partieulai* 
.ipplj-  by  letter  to  C.  W.  188,  Fleet-itreet,  London,  E.C. 


The  BRITISH  and  FOREIGN  MARBLE 

GALLERIES,  17,  Newman-streel,  Oxford-street. 
EDWARDES,  EDWARDS,  and  CO.  PROPEIETOHS. 

The  largest  ami  moet  superior  Stock  of  Chlmne>--pieco«  in  Europe  on 
view  at  the  al>ove-named  establishment. 

Mannlbctoriea  :— Camiia  (Italy).  Belgitim,  and  17.  Newman-streef, 
London.— Estimate*  for  every  deecriptton  of  Marlile  work. 


DUNDEY  stone  quarries.— Dimdiy, 

near  Bristol.— This  vslmahlo  stone  for  Architectural  purpose* 
may  now  be  obtained  in  any  quantities.  Mr.  C.  H.  Smith,  of  London, 
as  well  as  Local  Architects  of  eminence,  have  reported  most  fovouiably 
upon  its  qualities  and  durabllity.audltisnowbelng  used  for  extensive 
reparations  at  the  Calhedral,  Llandaff,  and  St.  JIary  RedcUtf  Church, 
Bristol  The  price  at  the  Bristol  Railway  Termini  is  Is.  per  foot  cube, 
in  block.  The  stone  maybe  had  worked  at  the  quarries,  at  prices  to 
be  agreed  upon  if  preferred.- All  further  p.articul.ar».  certificates,  and 
reports,  may  l>e  obtained  on  application  to  GEORGE  C.  ASKMEAD 
and  SON,  Surveyor*  and  Agents,  19,  Small-street,  BristoL 


Mansfield  stone,  white  or  Red,  m 

Blocks  up  to  Ten  Tons,  and  the  beds  from  1 to  5 feet  thick. 
Supplied  also  in  Sawn  Slabs,  fur  floor*  orgrave-stones.audin  Scantling, 
fur  steps  and  sill*.— Hr.  ROBERT  LINDLEY,  Quarry-owner,  Mans- 
fleld,  Nottinghamshire. 


R 


ANSOME’S  PATENTED  PROCESS  for 


DTDURATINO  STONE,  CEMENT,  BRICKS,  *c.  to  prevent 

and  arrest  demy  and  stop  porosity.  Oin  be  worked  by  any  mason, 
painter,  or  labourer  as  reailily  as  pslnt.  kc.  Does  not  alter  the  colonr 
or  the  natural  appearance  of  tbe  material,  and  is  permanent 
For  a practical  example  loii>ect  the  CUSTOSI-HOUSE.  GREENOCK  ; 
the  PAVILION.  BRIGHTON;  and  the  BLOOMSBURY  BAPTIST 
CH.APEL,  LONDON : and  for  estimates,  prices  of  solutions,  Ac. 
apply  to 

Mr.  FREDERICK  R.tNSOSlE.  Wliiteball 'Wharf,  Cannon-rcw, 
Westminster ; or  Patent  Stone  M'orks,  Ipswich. 


V 


ALENTIA  SLATE  SLABS. 

The  Valentia  Slab  Company  invite  attention  to  their  Slabs, 
supplied  of  very  large  dimension.*  .and  of  superior  quality.  They 


have  beeu  used  nt  the  British  Museum,  National  G.aliery,  Bethlehem 
Hospital,  various  Lunatic  Asylums,  the  Ordnance  Works,  Model 
Prixin,  Pentonrille,  ami  other  Penitentlariee  : M.alting  Floors  to  Bwl- 


fonlshire  and  Hertfordshire.  Breweria*,  the  Race  Stand  at  Brighton, 
Portsmouth  Barracks,  and  are  kept  in  stock  by  the  principal  Slate 
Merchant*  to  London.— Fur  wholesale  terms,  apply  to  the  Company'.* 
Manager,  at  Valentia,  Kerry. 

4,  TYafalgar-square.  London,  W.C,  June,  IRIS. 


TdOEE’S  EOCKHILL  PAVEMENT. 

I ' Prices  and  particular*  to  be  oblniucd  o f 


Prices  and  particular*  to 

GATES  AND  GEORGE. 

C.\EN  WHARF,  ROTHERHITHE,  S.E, 


CR  A K I T E. — King  William  and  Nelson 

Monument*.  Plinth  and  SWi«  of  Uie  Royal  Exdiange.  and 
- '■  '•  »t»i  P-W./.0  Siinobed  bv  the  Haylur  Company 

HOAR.  Ha>-tor 


MAGNUS'S  ENAMELLED  SLATE 

obtained  the  Medal  of  the  Society  of  Arte,  the  Prize  Medal  at 
the  Great  Exhibition,  1851,  and  Two  Firet-class  Medals  at  the  Paris 
Exhibition. 

Tnuhy  imitation*  of  this  beautilbl  material  are  being  palmeil  upon 
the  public.  Architects  are  therefore  Te<ine8ted  to  see  that  the  name  of 
" MAGNTIS  ’’  i»  upon  each  article. 

Chlmney-piecre,  billiard-tables,  table-tops,  baths,  wall-llnlngs.  Ac. 
a uew  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  which  can  be  had  nt  the  Plmlicg  Slate 
Works,  39  and  40,  Upper  Belgrave-placa,  Pimlico,  8.W. 


Granite. — The  Welsh  Gmnite  Company, 

Cnmarvon,  supplies  PITCHING  or  PAVING  SETS  of  thi* 
MATERLAL  to  order.  The  sets,  which  hare  f<ir  Mvctal  years  been 
extensively  used  to  Slanchester,  Bristol.  Lee.L«.  and  other  Urge  towns, 
combine  in  a higher  degree  tlinn  any  olhar*.  the  qualities  of  roughness 
in  wear  and  dumbilUy.  — Address,  Mr.  JOHN  HUTTON,  6,  Town-hall 
Camber*.  Essex -street,  Manchester. 


TO  BUILDERS.  CONTRACTORS.  Ac. 

Cl  L A T E S for  SALE. 

PRICES,  for  not  less  than  Fonr  Tons,  at  NINE  ELMS 
STATION  :— 

Be5t  quality,  24  by  IS  £10  17  flpfil,2» 

Do.  i-2  It  12  8 17  0 


Do.  18  by  10 

Do.  18  by  9 

IN).  16  by  10 

Do.  16  l>y  8 


JOHN  NEMTON  and  CO.  HONDURAS 

O WHARF,  74,  B.iNKSIDE,  Southwark,  S.E.  Fire-brick*,  Lumps, 
and  TUee  of  every  description  (seventeen  years  with  James  Newton,  of 
Falcon  Dock,  Bankslde),  beg  to  solicit  the  patronage  of  Coniumers, 
Gas  Companies.  Engineer*.  Buildere.  Ac.  Ac.  DepCt  for  Ramsay's 
superior  Newcastle  Fire-brick*.  CUy  Retort*,  Ac.  Sanitary  Pipe*, 
Chimney  Top*.  Dutch  Clinkers,  Ac,  at  the  lowest  prices.  Shipping 
order*  executed  with  deapatch. 


Tbe  “ ABT-JOURNAL  ” for  JANU-tEY,  contain*  an  ILLCSTR.VTED 
and  deecriptive  Notice  of  a “ VISIT  " to  the 

Terra-cotta  works  of  james 

PULHAM,  BROXBDURN'E,  who  wa*  awarded  a Prize  Medal 
..fliVil  for  ARCHITECTURAL  and  GARDEN  DECORATIONS,  with 
-necial  NOTICE  of  ARTISTIC  MERITS,  Fine  Arts  Court,  class 
38  and  27.  who  wiU  send  STEREOGRAPHS  on  receipt  of  twelve 
stamps  and  cord  of  address.  FULHAM'S  STONE  - COLOUR 
CEMENT  to  match  with  Terra-Cotta,  and  both  GUARANTEED  for 
DURABILITY.  REFERENCES  to  work*  executed  during  THIRTY- 
SIX  YEARS.  SPECIMENS  at  the  KENSINGTON  MltSEUM  and 
Polytechnic.  8CAOL10LA,  MODELLING,  and  GENERAL  PLAS- 
TERERS' Work,  to  FIRST-RATE  STYLE,  in  any  part  of  the  country. 


JEAKE’S  TEERO-METALLIO  TILES, 


LONDON  DEPOT  f 


ExhiblUou,  note  thegraut  ofaFirst-clas*  Medal,  and  rank  the  Manu- 
factories known  so  long**  “Tbe Tileries,”  TunstaU. SUfiTonlshire, »* 
the  first  of  the  kind  in  the  world. 


rMPEEISHABLE  TESSEL.VTED  PAVE- 


, MENTS,  combining  a highly  decorative  and  economical  substi- 
tute for  ordinary  floor*  of  their  perishable  coverings.  MAW  and  CO.'S 
P.vttem-book.  designed  by  M.  Digby  Wyatt,  esq.  together  with  " 
‘P«^  design  and  estimate  of  cost  adapted  to  any  given  dlmensloP" 
liall,  passage,  conservatory,  verandah,  frieze,  Ac.  willb*  sent  nn  a- 

cation  to  Beuthall  Works,  Brweley,  Salop.  , , . 

London  Agent— W.  B.  SIMPSON,  456,  Wat  Strand,  who  ha* 
view  a great  variety  of  specimen*  of  the  pavements. 


TO  STONE  MEECHANTS,  &c.— TO  BE 

SOLD,  cheap,  about  120  feet  run  of  new  GR.ANITE  COPING. 

3 feet  wide  by  1 foot,  prepared  ftircampshed  wall ; al*o,  about  Seventy 
Blocks  of  French  Stone  (similar  to  Bnth),  quantity  »bout  1,21"’  feet 
cube,  and  a capital  6-inch  sbine  truck,  ecjual  to  twelve  ton*. 

TO  MARBLE  MASONS.— TO  BE  Dis- 
posed OF,  at  a low  price,  a very  s.iperiot  BLOCK  of  GENOA 
GRl-EN  MARBLE,  10  feet  6 inches  long;  Three  Block*  of  Bri'^ateila  i 
M.rrbte,  One  Block  of  St.  Ann's  ; also,  a few  block*  and  slsl'*  of ' 
Amber,  to  various  thicknesses.  The  whole  to  he  seen  at  these 

^^^'wood.  Marble,  and  Stone  Sawing-mills,  CommereUI-roiul, 
Pimlico,  Loudon. 


Second  quality,  34  by  12  9 II  6 „ 

Do.  20  by  10  6 0 0 

Apply  to  T.  and  I.  B.  NICHOLSON,  ilcrchonte,  Ac.  Gloucester. 


O MCCARTHY,  CARMAN,  .and  SAND 

. and  CEMENT  MERCHANT,  WUllefriars'WTiarf.Whitefriot*, 

Fleet -street.  City.  Sand  from  above  or  below  Bridge,  delivered  by  the 
yonl  or  per  I'arge.  Ballnai,  »creene<l  or  unscreencl.  by  the  yard  ori-cr 
barge.  Stock*,  Lime,  and  Old  Bricka  Dry  Rubbieh  delivered,  per 
'•arge,  in  any  quantity,  alongside  the  Thames. 


AUSTIN, SEELEY, 
and  CO. 

J 371—373, 

EUSTON-ROAD, 
ARTIFICIAL 
STONE  ■WORKS. 


LlM 

LL 

r 

T 

CAT.4.L0GUES  OF 

C II I II  N E Y S, 


FOUNTAINS, 

ON  APPLICATION. 


G 


R A N I T E. — The  Clieesewring  Granite 


Cutnpaoy  (Limited),  Liikenrd.  C'c. 

London  Agent*— TEBOELLKS  and  TAYLOR,  54.  Old  Bro.id -street. 
Manager— JAMES  J.  TRATHAN,  LLkeard. 

This  Granite  is  selected  fur  the  New  Westminster-brlJse. 


n appU- 


riNTON  and  CO.’S  ENCAUSTIC  and 


M:_  . ...  . 

other  PATENT  TILES,  for  Church**,  Entrance  Hall*,  Conaer- 
vatorias.Balcouie*.  Ac, ; Antique,  Geometricad.andAlhambric  Mo«ai<», 
manofecturee  of  a highly  decorative  character,  and  extreme  durability. 
Slab*  and  TUes  for  Fireplaces  and  Hearths.  Coving*  for  Orate*.  Door 
Furniture,  White  Glazed  and  Ornamental  Tiles  for  Baths,  Dairice,  and 
Kitchen  Rongra,  may  be  had,  to  great  variety,  at  their  Warehouae,  9, 
Albion-place,  Blnckfriara-bri^,  London ; and  at  their  Manufactory, 
Stoke-upou-Trent,  Staffordahire. 


GARRETT,  BROTHERS  6ate  H.  and  R. 

Haywood),  Manufacturers  of  METALLIC  TILES,  PIPES,  Ac.— 
Blue,  re«i.  and  buff  paving  tilea,  of  varion*  design*,  for  churche*, 
entranee-halls,  ichoobi,  <Mrie*,  Ac.  Italian,  Grecian, plain,  and  orna- 
mental roofing  and  rid^  tll«  to  great  variety  ; blue  facing  and  paving 
brick*,  vitrified  sUble  tnvloi*  and  clinker*,  plain  and  *^et  pipe*, 
(FTids,  channel  brick*,  coping,  fireproof  fine  linings,  Ac.  all  of  a very 
superior  quality,  with  numerous  other  article*,  together  with  Lists, 
niMtration*,  Price*,  and  other  particular*  of  the  same  may  be 
obt^ed  at  GARRETT,  BROTHERS'  M.mufartOTT,  Brownhllls 
Tllerie*.  Buisleiu.  Staffurdshire  J or  their  London  Depot,  15,  South 
Wharf,  Paddington. 


riAEN  and  AUBIGNT  STOKE. 

V-,'  P.  FOUCARD,  Stone  Merchant  and  Quarryman.  — Cargoes 
al.iiqied  to  order  from  Caeu  to  any  port  Contracts  taken  for  any 
qn.antititrs.  I>ep4t*  : Granite  Wharf,  East  Greenwich  : Lett's  Wharf, 
Waterloo-bridge.  Office  : No.  246,  High-street,  Southwark,  near  tbe 
Town-hall. 


rOHN  BAZLEY  WHITE  and  BROTHERS, 

t M-VRULE  MERCHANTS, 

MILLBANK-STREET.  WR.STMINSTER. 

Mariile  of  all  kinds  and  of  l<e&t  quality  to  Block  and  Slnii. 
Marble  Mortars,  Ac. 


BATH  STONE  OF  BEST  QUALITY. 

A N D E L L and  SAUNDERS, 

t’  QUARRYMEN  and  STONE-MERCHANTS, 


lEOGGON  and  COMPANY, 


p] 

\j  Manufacturers  of 

PATENT  .ASl’HALTE  ROOFING, 

BOILER.  RAILWAY.  SHE.ITHING,  and  LNOUOROUS  FELT. 
For  Damp  Walls  and  Lining  Imn  House*. 

2,  DOWG.ATE-HILL,  London ; and  2.  OORF.E  PIAZZA,  Liverpool. 


ASPHALTE.— GERVASB  EOOTTIT, 

TRINIDAD  ASPHALTE  WORKS,  Rotherbithc,  London.  Esta- 
l.Hshcl  1S34.  — TRINIDAD.  SKYSflEL.  and  BRITISH  ASPHALTES, 
mannfacturod  by  *team-power,  laid  down  in  tbe  best  manner,  or 
supplied  in  any  quantity.  Information  for  using  forwarded  with 
materieJ.  Post-office  order*  or  reference  in  London  promptly  attcndetl 
to.  Estimates  given  for  every  kind  of  the  above  work. 


A SPHALTE,  FOREIGN  and  BRITISH, 

jt\.  for  FL.AT  ROOFING,  and  every  description  of  PAVINO, 
especially  to  damp  situations, 

FROM  2*.  M.  PER  SQUARE  YARD. 

Country  Builder*  supplied  with  Asph.alte  for  Footings  and 
Bam  Floor*,  with  Instnictlons  for  using  It. 

Apply  to  JOHN  PILKINOTON,  Poloncean  and  Ummer  Aiphalto 
Office,  Moumnent  Clmmher*.  14.  Fish-strect-hlll,  London. 

N.B.  Importer  of  the  PURE  ROCK  ASPHALTE,  from  the  LIMMEI5 
Mine*  to  Hanover. 


A 


SPHALTE  — TRINIDAD  — 

rendered  of  uniform  consistency  by  Steam  Power. 
T.t)TT>iTjwfv  ffor  every  description  of  Building,  Railway, 
PREPARED  I and  Agricultural  Work. 
wrarurDwTi  / purpose,  situation,  and  export  to 

TEMPERED  | climate. 

The  Trade  supplied  on  odi-antageous  terms,  and  estimate*  given 
for  work*  of  any  magnitude  ; also  for 
L.AYINO  TAR  PAVEMI2<T. 

THOMAS  HARRISON, 

ASPHALTE.  WHITING,  AND  PAINT  WORKS:— 
Cambridge-lieath  Wharf,  Hackney ; 

Sunderland  Wharf,  Rotherhlthe  ; 

City  Office*,  19.  Lniidon-strcet,  RC.  opposite 
t^  Blackwall  Railway, 


s 


HEET  GLASS  in  200  feet  cases,  sizes 

by  30. 16o*.  4th*,  26*.  6il. ; Srds,  34*.  ; sui>er.  ditto,  38*. 


Liitof  prictoat  the  QiurrieeandDepAU.alBOcost  for  traniil  to  any  : 
part  of  the  ktogdoiu,  ftimUhed  on  application  to  Rith  Stone  Office, 


Corsharo,  Will 


Wand  J.  FREEMAN,  Merchant-s  in  the  j 

« various  description*  of  STONE,  GRANITE,  and  SL.tTE,  1 
for  Engineering  and  Building  purpose*.  Supplies  direct  from  the  ! 
Quarriet,  hy  vessel  or  railway.  Direct  communication  with  the  prin- 
cipal iKirt*  for  EXPORTATION.  Wharf  prices,  and  estiinales  for 
sjMjcial  contracts.  Including  quarry  worker  other  labour,  forwarded-.n 
apidic-ition,— Office,  27,  Millbank -street,  London,  8.W. 


The  PADDINGTON  MARBLE  WORKS, 

17.  SALISBURY-STREET.  EDGEWARE-EOAD.  N.W. 

C PARKER  begs  to  uiviie  the  attention  of  Architect*,  Buildere.  4c. 
to  his  choice  col!^.ioii  of  CHI3tNEY-PI15CE8,  combining  elegance  of 
'eiign.  with  inc-derate  charze*. 

Estimate*  given  for  every  description  of  3f.\RBLEand  STONE 
WORK. 


ITTLE  CASTERTON  FREESTONE. 


Market  -wharf,  regenus-park 

BASIN.-WEST-END  DEPOT  for  Yorkshire  Paring.  Portland 
;>nd  Derby  Stone,  Baiigi-r  Slate*.  Slaiti,  4c,  Also,  Brick*,  Lime, 
Cement.  Pliuter. 'Dies,  I-vths,  and  Fire  Good*.  SCOLE8  and  WOOD 
invite  the  attention  of  Builder*.  Masons,  and  Others,  to  their  Stock  a* 
above,  where  everything  will  be  charged  at  the  lowest  prices.  Head- 
stone*, ledgers,  step*,  landing*,  4c.  cut  on  the  shortest  notice. 

Country  orders  promidly  attended  to. 


Apply  for  prices,  4c.  t- 
.'CIS  and  OCTAVIUS  N.  SIMPSON,  STAMFORD  ; 
and  see  Specimens  at  the  Office  of 
Messrs.  FINDER.  SIMPSON,  and  SONS, 

29,  Saville-row,  London. 


TO  SCULPTOPvS,  MASONS,  BUILDERS, 

tc,— FABBRICOTTI,  BROTHERS,  of  Gurara  (Italy) , Importers 
of  all  soli*  of  Marble,  keep  a constant  well-rupplied  Stock  of  Marble, 
to  Blocks,  at  the  under-nieutloned  Wharf,  comprising  STATUAP.Y. 
VF.INED,  VEINED  PAONAZZO.  SICILI^',  DOVE,— all  the  produce 
of  their  owu  Quarries  at  Carrara.— BardilU,  Black  and  Gold,  Pienna, 
Greotte,  St.  Aun's.  Vert  drs  Alpes,  Brecola,  4c.  4c. ; Vase*,  Garden  and 
Gallery  Statnee  manufacture!!  to  Italy  ; and  take  Contract*  for  all  the 
above  sorts  of  Marble  to  any  extent  connected  with  the  Trade. 

Carrara  Whaifj  Thames-bank,  Pimlico ; and  150,  Lcadeohall- 
street.  City. 


r>  ANSOME’S  SILICIOUS  STONE.— All 

kind*  of  ARCHITECTURAL  EJIBELLISHSIENTP  eiectited  in 
this  lieautlfU)  and  indestructible  material  at  prices  not  exceeding  the 
onlto-vry  cements. 

Full  ivirtleular*  famished  on  appliraflon  to 

Mr.  FRED.  RANS03IE, 

Whitehall  Wliarf,  Cannon-row.  Weetmtoster ; or  Patent  Stone 
Work*,  Ipswich. 


WINDOW  GLASS. 

Thomas  millington’s  ne-w  list 

of  EEDUCED  PRICES  are  now  ready,  and  m-’iy  be  had  on 

' sheet  GLASS,  fourths,  in  200  feet  cases,  at  2Cs.  6d.  per  case. 

„ thirds,  „ :i4a.  IkL  „ 

„ seconds,  „ 68s.  „ 

„ best, 

Boxes  of  100  feet  each,  at  lOs.  12*.  14a.  or  16s.  according  to  size, 
aioz.  26o*.  32ox.  and  42ox  in  various  qualltlea. 

Al*o,  CRYSTAL  SHEET  GLASS. 

16oz,and!!lQZ.  Ground,  Mattetl  Glass  of  various  Patterns,  and  Coloured 
Glass,  British  Plate  Glass,  Patent  Plate,  Cast  and  Roiled  Rough  Plato, 
iVom  i to  1 inch  thick. 

COLOURS,  VzVRNISHES,  &c. 

Genuine  White  Lead,  32s.  6d. ; seconds  ditto.  30s.  6<1.  per  cwt.  Lin- 
seed Oil,  Boiled  ditto, Turpentine.  Pa)eOakVaniUh.7a.0d.;  Carriage 
ditto.  10*. ; Copal  ditto,  1-ls.  per  gallon.  Dry  and  Ground  Colour*, 
Bnishes,  4c. 

The  above  pricM  subject  to  tbe  fluctuation  of  the  market*. 

PLUMBERS’  BRASS  WORK. 

LIFT  PUMPS  AND  PUMPS  FOR  DEEP  WELLS  : PLAIN 
.AND  SUNK  HANDLE  WATER-CLUSErS. 

Cock*  and  VMvea  of  every  drecription. 

Milled  Sheet  Leail  and  Pipe  of  all  siaa*.  Old  Lead  bonght  or  token  in 
Exchange. 

T.  MILLINGTON,  87.  Bishiip*gate-«trect  Without,  London. 
&tabllihed  upward*  of  One  Hundred  Year*. 


B 


R I N E,  BROTHERS, 

THE  LONDON  MARBLE  GALLERIES, 

135,  Eniton-rwwl,  St.  Pancras,  N.W. 

Every  description  of  Marble  Work  executed  in  a superior  style. 


B 


R I N E,  BROTHERS, 

MARBLE  AND  STONE  MERCHANTS. 

Canal-road.  King's  Croaa.  N. 

MARBLES  IN  BLOCKS  AND  SLABS. 

The  Provindal  Trade  will  find  their  Oidew  executed  with  care 
and  punctuality. 


QOHO  PLATE  - GLASS  WAREHOUSE, 

O ^o.  28,  80H0-5QUARE.  LONDON,  W. 

P L A T E - G L A S S, 

Of  a superior  Quality  and  Colour, 

SUPPLIED  AT  THE  LOWEST  CI'RRENT  RATES. 
CoDtracU  given  upon  application. 


PATENT  and  BEITISH  PLATE  GLASS. 

JAMES  HETLET  and  CO.  bog  to  inform  Architect*,  yuilUsra, 
.and  the  Trade  generally,  that  their  new  Tariff  of  Price*  for  the  aliove 
will  be  sent  on  application ; they  will  also  on  receipt  of  particulara 
fumisb  estimate*  for  any  de»CTipUon  of  Gl*»*  now  manufactured.— 
Patent  Plate,  Sheet,  Crown,  and  Omament.-d  Window  Glaas  Ware- 
house,  35,  Soho-square,  London. 


Jan.  22,  1859.] 
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VoL.  XVII.— No.  833. 


T/(«  Homes  of  the  Poor. 

I UR  earlier  volumes  brought 
this  subject  so  constantly 
before  the  ijublic  that  some 
of  our  readers,  four  or  five 


Admirable  was  the  inten- 
tion ; noble  has  been  the 
response.  All  honour  be 
to  those  concerned 


♦ I'  \ however,  sufficient  for  our  present  purpose 

Itli,  Xl  6 F simply  to  glance  at  the  extent  of  the  evil,  which 

W ♦ must  be  remedied  by  the  exertions  not  only  of 

the  Legislature,  but  also  of  societies  and  indi- 
viduals. 

While  looking  at  this  dark  and  dreary  aspect 
of  London,  we  have  not  omitted  to  think  of 
the  sunny  side  of  the  picture — the  improve- 
ment in  the  social  position  of  the  bulk  of  the 
people  and  the  great  increase  of  employment 
which  has  been  brought  about  in  other  quar- 
ters by  those  very  changes  which,  during  a 
transition  state,  have  produced  so  much  misery, 
yeai-s  ago,  thought  it  ex- ! The  Times  writer  has  described  scenes  such 
hausted,  and  that  sufficient ' we  have  again  and  again  depicted,  and 
improvements  were  being  ! excited  strong  feeling  on  the  subject,  The 
effected.  What  will  they ! statement  made  by  the  Rev.  G.  H.  M'Gill, 
say  now,  when  they  see  incumbent  of  St.  George’s-in-the-East,  is  equally 
leading  writers  not  merely  startling.  The  Registrar-General  shows  that 
describing  similarmihealthy  : from  privation,  want  of  breast-milk  (resulting 
densaiidtheiroccupants,but  privation),  neglect  and  cold,  in  1848,  222 
literally  the  very  same  (Rose-  j 1849,  235;  1850,  211  ; 1851,  292; 

alley,  near  Field-lane,  Hoi-  1852,304;  1853,358;  1854,380;  1855,460; 
born,for  example,  as  ablyset ! 414;  1857,  416 — ^making  a total,  says 

forth  recently  in  the  Times),  I gentleman,  of  3,292  persons  who  had 

and  showing,  as  we  too  have  perished  in  London  in  ten  years  fi-om  absolute 
done,  the  existence  of  the  want  of  the  necessaries  of  life  ; and  it  should 
same  frightful  state  of  thing.s  j noticed  that  the  deaths  from  this  cause 
at  the  present  time  ? The  : during  the  first  of  the  above  five  years  amount . 
articles  in  question  have  , 1,264,  while  in  the  more  recent  five  years  the 

stirred  London,  and  have  , number  of  deaths  is  2,028  (very  nearly  double), 
produced  in  reply  an  extra-  i ^nd  far  above  any  increase  which  might  be 
ordinary  subscription  in  aid  j accounted  for  by  growth  of  the  population, 
of  those  who  are  in  want.  I During  the  last  twenty  years  a great  change 
has  taken  place  in  public  opinion  respecting 
both  sanitary  and  social  reforms.  The  ragged 
schools  are  fulfilling  their  useful  mission,  and 
doing  an  amount  of  good  that  can  only  be 
estimated  by  those  who  have  carefully  examined 
the  circumstances  in  which  many  thousands  of 
the  population  are  placed.  The  City  Mission 
and  other  institutions  ; the  exertions  of  district 
clergymen  and  surgeons,  who  not  only  do  good 
in  the  practice  of  their  vocations,  but  also  by 
spreading  a knowledge  of  matters  which  re- 
quire change  ; the  national  schools,  the  savings’ 
banks,  and  other  associations  connected  with 
those  most  valuable  establishments — are  also 
most  beneficial.  The  places  of  refuge  for  the 
destitute,  and  baths  and  wash-houses,  are  all 
instances  of  progress  which  it  is  gratifying  to 
note.  Still  these  different  helps  are  not  vet 
sufficiently  developed,  and  if  they  were,  would 
fail  to  reach  the  bottom  of  the  mass  of  wretched- 
ness which  has  accumulated.  More,  too,  is 
needed  in  the  way  of  wise  help  for  those  who  at 
the  present  time,  notwithstanding  difficulties, 
remain  houest,  but  who  have  little  except  beg- 
ging, or  worse,  m prospect ; and  it  is  a matter 
demanding  inquiry  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment if  the  support  of  industrial  schools  and 
encouragement  to  a more  extensive  plan  of 
emigration  would  not  be  a saving  of  expense  to 
the  country  at  large. 

We  require  more  ample  means  of  affording  a 
chauce  for  the  employment  of  those  who  have 
the  inclination,  but  have  had  no  opportunity  ; 
and  while  feeling  the  difficulty  there  is  in  lead- 
ing youths  who  have  been  accustomed  to  irre- 
gular habits  to  change,  it  is  certain  that  the 
most  hopeful  way  is  to  remove  them  from  the 
scenes  to  which  they  have  been  accustomed, 
and  where  they  are  beset  with  temptations 
on  all  sides.  The  sea,  the  infant  colonies, 
and  the  army,  are  means  which  might  be  made 
much  more  available  than  at  present  for  the 
imiqmse  of  placing  numbers  who  would  be 
otlier\vise  lost  to  society  in  comparative  comfort. 

Although  a change  has  been  made  in  the 
system  of  training  the  children  in  .some  of 
the  metropolitan  workhouses,  still  great  im- 
provement is  required  iu  those  for  the  most 
part  frightful  establishments,  in  order  to  fit 
both  boys  and  girls  to  undertake  with  chance 
of  success  industrious  employment.  The 
masters  and  mistresses  of  some  of  the  schools 
connected  with  the  workliousesmay  be  without 
fault,  but  it  seems  to  us  that  in  too  many  of 
those  establishments  in  which  there  are  large 
numbers  of  children,  the  latter  are  left  too 
much  in  the  care  of  ignorant  persons,  who 
have,  perhaps,  for  nearly  their  whole  lives, 
been  accustomed  to  pauperism.  It  is  not  from 
such  custodians  that  little  children  will  be 
likely  to  learn  les.sons  of  perseverance  and  self- 


“ Not  the  king’s  crown,  nor  the  deputed  sword. 

The  marshal’s  truncheon,  nor  the  judge’s  robe. 
Become  them  with  one-half  so  good  a grace 
As  mercy  does.” 

From  the  cradle  to  the  grave  mankind  need 
the  aid  of  their  fellows  : we  cannot  exist  vfith- 
out  it, — high  or  low,  rich  or  poor.  It  is  a con- 
dition of  our  being  : all  who  need  aid  have  a 
i right  to  ask  it : none  who  is  able  to  ^ve  it  can 
^ refuse  without  danger. 

Pecuniary  aid,  however,  for  those  of  whom 
we  spoke,  was  not  our  object,  as  our  readers 
know.  What  we  had  in  view  was  to  point  out 
the  causes  which  transform  the  poor  to 
criminals,  which  sap  alike  their  morals  and 
their  strength  ; to  induce  the  adoption  of  sani- 
tary improvements  ; and  to  bring  to  light  some 
of  the  causes  of  evil  largely  in  operation.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  they  who  have  been  moved 
to  afford  immediate  aid  may  be  led  to  examine 
into  these  causes. 

If  homes  be  looked  into  where  the  combined 
work  of  the  family  will  barely  amoimt,  as  is  often 
the  case,  to  fifteen  shilling's  a week, — where  the 
children  are  forced  to  kboiu'  at  an  early  age,  for 
1'  prieeswhicharedecreasingeverytime  somepanic 
fj  produces  duliiess  in  trade, — the  question  occurs, 
what  is  to  become  of  those  who  are  in  this  way 
t\  reared  up  to  employment  which  is  so  unprofit- 
i!  able  that  it  will  be  out  of  their  power,  when 
tl  they  have  arrived  at  years  of  maturity,  to  obtain 
;i  at  it,  single-handed,  a sufficient  living  ? 

The  condition  of  the  Spitalficlds  weavers  and 
tl  their  families  is  melancholy  in  the  extreme  ; not 
i>  only  have  the  weavers  fiilleu  into  great  poverty, 
b but  the  winders  of  the  threads  and  followers  of 
■■  some  other  subordinate  divisions  of  this  once 
ii  important  biunch  of  English  manufacture — 
women — can  barely  earn  Is.  6d.  or  2s.  a week. 

C Of  course,  in  such  ch'cumstances,  these  parties 
u must  either  starve  or  depend  on  parish  relief, 

I or  that  from  other  sources.  The  sewing-machine 
ft  will  no  doubt  effect  a change  in  the  business  of 
b both  the  needle-women  and  tailors,  who  are : 
I already  so  much  depressed  that  one  feels  in- 
• clined  to  wish  that  this  or  some  other  inven- 
1 tion  may  render  tlie  use  of  human  beings 
n at  such  starving  prices  unnecessary.  The 
'1  engine  applied  to  watch-making  will  affect 
r.  many.  The  employment  of  eliildren  by  capital- 
s ists  iu  many  fancy  trades  has  been  tJie  means 
'I  of  depriving  luiuiy  respectable  females  of  half 
1 their  income.  It  would,  indeed,  require  more 
[ space  than  can  be  given  to  mention  the  im- 
1 merous  agencies  which  arc  at  work,  adding 
I each  month  to  the  mass  of  wretchedness  and 
destitution  in  our  hurge  population.  It  is. 


reliance.  Anything  more  frightful  than  the 
condition  of  workhouse  society  can  scarcely  be 
imagined.  In  other  respects  some  boards  of 
guardians  might  do  much  to  ameliorate  the 
condition  of  the  very  poor.  We  have  seen  in- 
stances of  such  treatment  as  to  cause  feelings 
of  as  much  pity  for  those  who  could  be  so  harsh 
and  inhuman  to  .suffering  humanity,  as  for  the 
unfortunates  themselves.  Many  a family  might 
have  been  saved  from  pauperism  by  a little 
kindly  consideration  on  the  part  of  those  wha 
have  the  management  of  the  ratepayers’ 
money.  While  saying  this,  we  acknowledge 
tliat  the  attempts  at  imposition  are  numerqus  ; 
but  we  have  seen  cases  in  which  the  good 
and  the  bad  have  all  been  used  as  though  they 
were  not  of  the  same  species  as  those  who 
crowded  them  into  passages,  and  pushed  and 
drove  them  like  so  many  sheep  and  oxen. 
Much  good  might  be  effected  by  right  feeling 
on  the  part  of  relieving  officers  towards  those 
who  are  in  need  of  assistance. 

Taking  another  road  for  a short  distance, — 
it  is  noticeable  that  poverty  and  the  sad 
results  which  in  so  many  instances  unfor- 
tunately follow  it  in  large  and  dense  popula- 
tions, find  a lodging-place  in  the  suburbs  ; and 
that, [as  the  capital  increases,  the  hovels  there  and 
miserable  houses  give  jilace  to  buildings  of 
more  substantial  character,  which  are  occupied 
by  tenants  of  a better  description.  In  Agar- 
town,  King’s-cross,  the  process  of  improvement 
is  already  beginning,  and  the  substantial 
church  and  school  there  will,  as  the  jiresent 
leases  fall  out,  be  surrounded  by  rows  of  better- 
built  houses,  instead  of  those  to  which  we  have 
before  directed  attention. 

It  was  not,  two  or  three  centuries  ago,  the 
fashion  to  build  even  in  the  suburbs  such, 
small  and  infamously  slight  houses  as  in  Agar- 
to-wn,  the  Keusingtou  Potteries,  and  many 
other  metropolitan  districts  ; yet  the  poor  ma- 
naged to  get  hold  of  the  outskirts.  St. 
Giles’s-in-the-fields  aud  several  other  places 
might  be  mentioned  ; aud  thelmts,  in  theirtuxn, 
have  given  way  to  a fresh  order  of  things. 
Other  buildings  have  risen  up,  aud  the  poorer 
classes  have  been  driven  to  find  abodes  else- 
where. Some  of  these  have  gone  to  streets 
of  decayed  gentility,  and  rookeries  as  bad  as 
St.  Giles’s  have  been  formed  in  places  which 
have  the  outward  show  of  respectabOity. 

It  is  curious  to  trace  the  decline  of  streets 
where,  in  Queen  Anne’s  days,  fashion  and  rank 
gladly  took  shelter.  The  first  step  in  decline 
is  generally  the  announcement  that  some  pro- 
fessional gentleman  has  removed  or  commenced 
business  ; then  some  public  institution  is 
opened.  On  this  the  more  aristocratic  of  the 
inhabitants  move  away,  and  iu  course  of  time 
the  street  is  entirely  occupied  by  various  esta- 
blishments. After  tliis  a fancy  stationer,  or 
silk  mercer,  and  other  dealers  begin  to  fill 
•^■indows  with  their  goods.  On  this  the  higher 
class  of  professional  men  look  for  fresh  quarters. 
The  ordinary  house  windows  are  made  in  to  small 
and  second-rate  shop-fronts,  some  of  which  are 
occupied  by  dairymen  and  beer-shop  kecqiers  ; 
then  certain  of  the  houses  are  let  in  tene- 
ments, and  rows  of  bell-pulk,  some  of  them 
■with  small  brass  plates  below,  show  that  the 
dignity  of  the  street  is  still  kept  up  by  persons 
who  can  each  afford  to  rent  a set  of  apartments. 
The  decline  still  continues  : the  shops  become 
occupied  by  small  dealers  in  general  stores  ; 
from  some,  perhaps,  a barber’s  pole  is  ven- 
tured forth  ; the  bell-pulls  gradually  disappear, 
and  a dense  population,  in  most  cases  families 
living  in  single  rooms,  take  possession  of  the 
street.  This  gradual  succession  of  one  rank 
after  the  other,  and  the  desii'e  as  much  as  pos- 
sible to  imitate  those  just  a step  above,  are  the 
result  of  anatural,andinsome  degree  commend- 
able feeling  ; but  it  is  attended  with  ill  conse- 
quences in  a sanitary  point  of  view  ; for,  as  we 
have  often  before  observed,  those  dwellings 
were  not  intended  to  be  occupied  by  a mul- 
titude of  families,  and  in  the  majority  of  in- 
stances the  landlords  take  little  care  to  improve- 
theni. 

Generally  speaking,  independent  workmen, 
would  refuse  to  wear  the  cast-off' clothes  of  those 
above  them,  and  yet  they  avail  themselves  in 
ninety  eases  out  of  a hundred  of  the  cast-off 
houses  of  the  upper  classe.s,  rather  than  choose 
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JioU'C.-,  -which  are  iu  every  respect  fit  for  the 
necessity  of  their  own  families.  Workmen  say 
that  they  cannot  find  the  improved  accommo- 
dation they  require,  and  builders  refer  to  some 
of  the  model  structures  which  have  been  put 
up,  and  mention  the  smallness  of  the  dividend 
which  is  made.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind, 
liowever,  that  extraordinary  expenses  have  been 
incurred  in  the  formation  of  the  societies  for 
improving  the  dwellings  of  the  industrious 
classes,  and  that  the  cost  of  management  and 
other  charges  are  large.  With  proper  manage- 
ment, healthy  homes  may  be  built  to  pay  the 
o-vrner. 

Amongst  the  curiosities  of  this  question  may 
be  noticed  the  various  neighbourhoods  in- 
habited by  foreign  people,  who  have  sought 
shelter  amongst  us  at  different  times.  There 
are  the  French  emigrants  of  Spitalfields, 
the  Italian  refugees  of  more  recent  date  in 
the  district  near  Gray^s-inn-lane,  the  Germans 
in  close  streets  about  ^\Tiitechapel,  and  the 
miscellaneous  crowd  who  form  a familiar  fea^ 
ture  of  the  streets  near  Leicester-square. 
All  these  groups  from  various  nations  have 
peculiar  interest,  but  none  of  them,  to  our 
mind,  are  more  worthy  of  notice  than  the  Jews, 
the  most  ancient  of  all  the  Loudon  immigrants, 
who  in  such  Large  numbers  gather  together  in 
Houndsditch  and  the  parts  surrounding. 

We  have  before  now  remarked  on  the  sani- 
tary condition  of  the  London  Jews  in  poor 
districts,  and  noticed  that,  whUe  fevers  and 
other  diseases  have  been  cutting  off  numbers 
of  their  neighbours,  the  Jews  have,  to  a re- 
markable extent,  escaped  the  pestilence.  We 
attiabuted  this  to  the  care  taken  as  to  the  use  of 
wholesome  food,  and  their  attention  to  cleanli- 
ness. Besides  this,  their  practice  as  regards  the 
interment  of  the  dead  is  worthy  of  imitation  ; 
for  not  only  do  they  provide  burial-places  out- 
side the  city  (however  large)  that  they  in- 
habit, but  on  all,  except  very  rare  occasions,  the 
corp.se  is  placed  in  the  ground  within  twenty- 
four  hours  after  death.  It  seems  remarkable  that, 
with  such  an  example  before  them,  many  of 
other  creeds,  in  not  much  poorer  circumstances, 
.should  keep  the  remains  of  their  friends  in 
their  crowded  dwellings  for  a week  or  ten  days, 
and  even  a fortnight  after  death.  This  is,  how- 
ever, often  caused  by  the  difficulty  of  raising 
the  money  necessary  for  the  expenses  of  the 
funeral.  The  Jews  proceed,  on  the  death  of 
a poor  member  of  their  fraternity,  imme- 
diately to  raise  a subscription  of  the  sum 
needed,  and  it  is  not  unusual  to  see  a com- 
mittee of  Jews  in  the  bustle  of  the  clothes- 
market  jingling  a money-box,  announcing 
the  death  of  one  of  the  trade,  and  collect- 
ing money,  which  amormts  to  a larger  or 
smaller  sura,  according  to  the  degree  of  re- 
spect in  which  the  deceased  was  held.  It 
is  only  some  very  notorious  character  or  rene- 
gade who  will  not  meet  -with  this  attention  in 
time  of  need,  and  no  poor  Jew  of  Petticoats 
lane  can  say  a more  cutting  thing  to  another 
than  “ when  your  fiithcr  died  the  box  never 
went  round  for  him.”  Other  funds  are  pro- 
vided by  letting  some  of  the  seats  in  the 
synagogue  at  a high  rent  for  this  and  similar 
charitable  purpose.s. 

Metropolitan  taxation  requires  immediate 
revision.  We  have  lately  been  in  several  of 
the  more  neglected  London  streets,  and,  listen- 
ing to  the  opinions  of  persons  of  various  classes, 
have  found  a strong  feeling  of  discontent. 
The  shopkeepers,  taxed  in  some  instances  to 
nearly  Gs.  in  the  pound,  must  either  raise  the 
price  of  the  food  of  the  poor,  or,  as  they  say,  “go 
to  the  workhouse  themselves.” 

It  is  not  our  object  todiscuss  the  causes  which 
have  led  to  conditions  so  much  to  be  lamented, 
but  hope  that  thoughts  of  the  great  increase  of 
pauperism  in  several  parts  of  the  metropolis  will 
cause  those  who  have  the  power  to  aid  iu  reme- 
dying the  evil,  and  to  consider  that  the  poorest 
neighbourhoods  require  the  greatest  amount  of 
sanitary  care,  and  that  the  frightful  condition 
of  the  dwellings  in  those  moral  swamps  is  a 
prolific  means  of  filling  both  workhouses  and 
prisons.  The  owner  of  property  in  a part  of 
the  City  where  several  of  the  tenants  were 
suffering  from  fever,  who  was  summoned  not 
long  ago  before  the  authorities  for  sanitary 
neglect,  said,  so  unprofitable  was  the  place, 


that  he  would  be  glad  to  hand  hLs  rights 
in  it  to  any  responsible  person,  and  give  a 
handsome  sum  besides.  The  high  rates  make 
parties  willing  to  let  houses  to  a “ farmer,”  at  from 
2L  10s.  to  51.  10s.  a year.  Such  circumstances 
are  a means  of  continuing  the  use  of  houses 
which  are  imfit  for  human  occupation,  and  we 
believe  that  the  equalization  of  the  poor-rates 
over  the  whole  of  London  would  have  the 
effect  of  encouraging  persons  to  pro-vide  im- 
proved dwellings  in  neighbourhoods  where 
they  are  most  required.  At  the  present  time, 
some  of  the  inns  of  court,  although  surrounded 
by  large  masses  of  the  poor,  are  not  called  upon 
for  parish  rates— the  Bank  of  England,  that 
wealthy  corporation,  is  almost  exempt — some 
of  the  great  dock  companies  have  bought  up 
an  entire  parish,  and  are  relieved  from  the 
poor — some  rich  parishes  pay  only  about  ten- 
pence  in  the  pound  for  poor-rates,  and  many 
other  instances  might  be  mentioned  to  show 
the  necessity  there  is  for  change. 

It  has  been  shown  that  Eose-alley,  already 
alluded  to,  is  the  constant  abode  of  sickness,  and 
that  not  long  ago  it  was  infested  with  measles, 
which  spread  from  house  to  house.  This  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at  when  it  is  found  that 
in  many  cases  the  cubic  space  afforded  to  the 
occupants  is  less  than  150  feet  per  head.  It 
has  been  proved  that  each  person  consumes 
about  14  cubic  feet  of  air  per  hour,  and  by 
exhausting  the  vital  element,  o.xygen,  and  pro- 
ducing carbonic  acid  to  the  extent  of  from  four 
to  five  per  cent,  vitiates  100  cubic  feet  more. 
But  the  provision  of  this  cpiantity  would  be  so 
near  upon  the  point  of  danger,  that  autho- 
rities are  of  opinion  that  twenty  times  this 
should  be  supplied  per  hour.  The  prisoners  at 
Holloway  receive  from  thirty  to  forty  times 
this  quantity,  and  the  supply  is  not  too  large. 
In  our  imblic  hospitals,  from  1,000  to  1,700 
cubic  feet  of  space  are  allowed  to  wicli  person, 
and  when  the  area  is  lessened,  injurious  effects 
speedily  follow.  Dr.  Bence  Jones  found  that 
in  the  dormitories  in  St.  Pancras  workhouse, 
when  only  164  cubic  feet  per  head  were  allowed, 
the  air  contained  about  thirty  times  its  proper 
amount  of  carbonic  acid,  and  the  closeness  of 
the  atmosphere  was  most  oppressive,  so  that  the 
inmates  sickened  of  fever.  Even  in  such  of 
the  barracks  as  have  500  cubic  feet  of  sjjace 
allowed,  the  air  becomes  charged  with  poisonous 
matter. 

These  and  other  statements  of  the  same 
descrqjtion  are  of  value,  inasmuch  as  they 
keep  this  important  question  before  the 
public,  and  at  the  same  time  teach  the  mul- 
titude one  of  the  most  important  means 
of  promoting  long  life  and  health  ; and  this  is 
most  necessary,  for  notwithstanding  all  that 
has  been  done,  it  is,  unfortunately,  still  the 
case,  that  amongst  a large  majority  of  peojfie 
sanitary  science  is  but  little  understood.  We 
therefore  again  make  an  effort  to  aid  elementary 
instruction,  by  a few  illustrations,  not  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  have  studied  this  subject, 
but  for  those  who  have  not  giv'en  attention 
to  this  matter  of  life  and  death. 

The  annexed  figure  (1),  drawn  to  scale,  repre- 
sents the  14  cubic  feet  of  air  which  is  breathed 
per  hour  by  each  individual.  This  quantity  of 
air,  when  returned  from  the  lungs,  exhausted 
of  the  vital  element  oxygen,  is  charged  with 
carbonic  acid  to  such  an  extent,  that  it  vitiates 
to  a great  and  poisonous  degree  100  cubic  feet 
more  of  air. 

The  adjoining  sketch,  drawn  to  the  same 
scale  as  the  former,  contains  125  cubic  feet  of 
space,  which  is  more  than  is  provided  for  those 
living  in  Eose-alley  and  many  other  places  to 
which  we  have  from  time  to  time  directed 
attention.  The  figure  A is  a man  of  ordinary 
size  compared  with  the  cubic  space  provided 
in  the  above  dwellings  ; and  when  wc  consider 
that  in  the  St.  Pancras  dormitory,  where  164 
cubic  feet  were  allowed  to  each  person,  Dr. 
Jones  found  that  the  air  contained  about  thirty 
times  its  proper  amount  of  dangerous  carbonic 
acid, — as  a matter  of  course,  the  air  in  the 
dwellings  in  Ro.se-alley  must  be  in  a dreadful 
state  of  adulteration. 

The  next  drawing  contains  a cubic  space  of 
512  feet,  a trifle  more  than  the  quantity  allowed 
in  thebe, st  of  the  London  barracks.  Even  acubic 
space  of  500  feet  will,  according  to  Dr,  Jones’s 


calculation,  have  nearly  ten  times  the  proper 
amount  of  carbonic  acid.  At  Portman-street 
there  will  be  twenty  times  too  much. 


The  figure  correspoud.s  in  scale.  How,  then, 
can  we  wonder  at  the  loss  of  health  ? 

The  last  engraving  shows  the  proportion 
which  1,000  cubic  feet  bears  with  the  above, 
and  is  the  amount  of  space  allowed  in  several 
hospitals.  This  would  contain  nearly  five 
times  the  proper  amoimt  of  carbonic  acid  ; and 
even  in  a space  of  2,000  cubic  feet  for  each 
person  there  would  be  an  excess  of  impurity. 

Impurity  in  air  and  a miserable  home  in- 
volve ill  health,  degradation,  and  an  early 
death.  These  are  not  trifles,  and  the  subject 
may  not  be  slighted. 


ENGLISH  AIIT  AND  TASTE. 

It  is  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  Englishmen 
that  they  are  generally  ready  to  overpraise  the 
efforts  of  others  without  sufficiently  appreciating 
or  taking  credit  for  the  good  qualities  and  condi- 
tions they  possess  at  home.  It  is  said,  and  the 
statement  is  generally  believed,  that  we  are  an 
inartistic,  unmusical,  and  untasteful  community, 
and  in  consequence  often  look  over  the  water  for 
the  purpose  of  praising  these  gifts,  which  are  so 
valuable  in  a civilized  country,  thinking  we  are 
sadly  deficient  in  this  respect  ourselves.  If,  how- 
ever, we  look  at  home,  and  compare  our  architec- 
ture, metal  work,  ecclesiastical  and  domestic  fur- 
niture, made  and  used  by  us,  from  the  time  of 
the  Saxons  to  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  it  will  be  found  that  our  productions 
may  be  contrasted,  without  damage  to  us,  with 
the  similar  works  of  various  parts  of  the  Con- 
tinent. 

The  architecture  of  Westminster  Abbey,  York 
Minster,  Lincoln,  and  some  other  English  cathe- 
drals, both  for  the  general  beauty  of  their  propor- 
tions and  for  details,  are  sufficient  to  put  us  in  a 
good  position  in  this  department  of  artistic  and  con- 
structive skill : and  the  fine  works  in  gold,  silver, 
and  other  metals,  and  the  richly  decorated  tissues, 
&c.  of  the  Middle  Ages,  may  be  mentioned  as 
honourable  instances  of  the  true  spirit  of  art 
which  existed  in  this  country. 

As  regards  music,  the  sweet  and  charming 
madrigals  of  Shakspeare’s  days,  and  other  English 
compositions,  may  be  well  contrasted  with  other 
national  music  of  similar  date ; and,  during  the 
darkest  age  of  British  art,  the  appreciation  of  the 
famous  works  of  Handel  shows  that  musical  feel- 
ing was  not  extinct  amongst  us.  Since  that  time 
the  increase  of  the  taste  for  and  knowledge 
of  music  has  been  remarkable.  Nor  has  this  been 
confined  to  the  patrons  of  the  operas  and  the 
higlier  classes,  but  it  has  spread  amongst  the 
middle  ranks  of  our  population  ; and  now,  in  many 
of  our  manufacturing  districts,  numerous  bands 
for  the  performance  of  instrumental  and  other 
music  have  been  formed  by  workmen  ; and  lately, 
at  Darlington,  between  twenty  and  thirty  of  these 
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ibauds,  consisting  of  upwards  of  250  performers, 
assembled  for  the  purpose  of  competition. 

In  poetry,  Shakspeare  and  Milton, — in  pbilo- 
ipophy.  Lord  Bacon  and  Sir  Isaac  Newton, — hi 
igeneral  literature,  Oliver  Goldsmith,  Dr.  Johnson, 
sDaniel  De  Foe,  and  Sir  Walter  Scott,— and  in  medi- 
icine,  Jenner,  Harvey,  John  Hunter,  <tc.  are  all 
cmen  who  would  be  a credit  to  any  nation ; and,  in 
iiconnection  with  mathematics  and  the  sciences, 
inaimes  might  be  mentioned  which  have  a world- 
(wode  celebrity.  As  regards  navigation  and  dis- 
.(•every,  if  the  Spaniards  and  the  Dutch  have  in  a 
■ f w instances  been  before  us,  it  is  owing  to  the 
oenergies  of  Englishmen  that  substantial  colonies, 
istrong  with  all  the  instincts  of  civilization  and 
tliberal  principles,  have  been  founded  in  distant 
aparts  of  the  earth. 

In  order  to  account  for  the  decline  of  the 
rpractico  of  art  in  England,  it  should  be  con- 
isidered  that,  about  the  time  Michelangelo  and 
bthe  other  great  masters  of  the  Italian  schools 
rproduced  such  glorious  results,  this  country  was 
rundergoiiig  a troubled  ordeal,  which,  notwith- 
rtstauding  that  it  has  proved  a national  benefit,  was 
.imot  favourable  to  the  cultivation  of  the  fine  arts ; 
laud,  after  that  time,  continued  changes  and  the 
irapid  increase  of  commerce  and  manufactures  led 
bthe  attention  of  the  public  to  these  matters  rather 
bthan  to  others  of  a more  refined  description.  The 
Diong  war  was  also  a means  of  checking  the  improve- 
ament  of  our  taste.  It  was,  however,  about  this 
iitime  that  the  English  school  of  painting  was  com- 
jmenced  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  and  other  worthies, 
mnd  it  is  but  just  to  remark  that  some  of  the  pic- 
uturcs  by  Reynolds  were  not  equalled  by  those  of 
lany  foreigir  contemporary ; and  amongst  the 
vEnglish  painters  who  have  flourished  since  them 
bthe  works  of  Turner  and  others  may  be  mentioned 
ias  evidence  that  the  climate  of  this  country  is  not 
uunfavourable  to  the  production  of  paintings  of  the 
i;highest  class. 

The  genius  of  Flaxman  and  the  ability  of  the 
apaintei's  and  sculptors  of  the  present  day  should 
.onotbe  overlooked;  and,  as  a further  instance  of  a 
isnational  love  of  art,  we  would  refer  to  the  large 
land  valuable  collections  of  treasured  efforts  of 
'(genius  in  the  castles  and  halls  of  our  nobility, 
[(gentry,  and  merchants. 

In  landscape  engraving  on  copper  and  steel 
)1  plates  and  engraving  on  wood  we  are  at  the  present 
li day  unrivalled ; and,  while  admitting  that  much 
u improvement  in  the  general  knowledge  of  art  is 
uneccssary,  and  that  vigorous  exertions  are  re- 
pqulred  to  produce  with  skill  and  elegance  many 
11  art  manufactures,  so  far  as  painting,  both  in 
lioils  and  water-colours,  is  concerned,  the  present 
C English  school  is  not  surpassed  in  valuable  quail- 
jties  by  those  of  France  or  Germany;  and,  when 
A we  compare  the  fine  productions  of  our  potteries 
i and  glass-works,  our  calicoes  and  other  ornamental 
i(  textures  with  those  of  a quarter  of  a century  ago, 
w we  look  with  liope  for  the  future,  when,  as  a nation, 
n we  may  be  as  distinguished  for  refined  taste  as  we 
i arc  now  for  skilled  handiwork  and  matters  of 
: utility. 

Besides  our  marked  progress  in  art,  there  have 
b been  other  great  objects  achieved  of  which  we 
Q may  be  nationally  proud. 

By  means  of  the  steam-engine  we  have  multiplied 
1 a thousandfold  the  strength  of  man.  By  the  ap- 
^ plication  of  this  power  to  our  marine  the  journey 
& from  London  to  New  York  can  be  made  in  as  short 
i a time  as  a journey  from  the  Tweed  to  the  Thames 
? could  be  managed  150  years  ago,  and  by  the  same 
3 power  applied  to  our  iron  roads  passengers  and 
; goods  can  be  passed  between  these  two  rivers  in  less 
- than  twelve  houi-s.  It  was  in  England  that  gas 
; (although  it  is  said  to  he  a French  invention)  was 
1 made  to  supersede  candles  and  oil  lamps ; while 
I the  electric  telegraph,  which  is  destined  to  pro- 
1 duce  great  changes  amongst  the  nations  of  the. 


earth,  has  been  carried  to  its  present  state  of  per- 
fection in  this  country. 

Did  Benjamin  Franklin  dream  of  the  uses  to 
which  the  subtle  fluid  might  be  put  wheu  be  suc- 
ceeded in  drawing  it  by  means  of  the  kite  string 
from  the  thunder-cloud  ? 


BUNNETT'S  FIRE-PROOF  FLOORS  AND 
ARCHES. 

Mr.  Bunnett,  of  Deptford,  has  patented  an 
arrangement  of  hollow  bricks  and  tie-rods  to  form 
floors  and  roofs.  To  speak  according  to  the  speci- 
fication, earthenware  or  clay  blocks,  made  by 
expressing  clay  through  moulding  orifices  or  dies, 
are  used  in  combination  with  tie-rods  and  wall- 
plates,  so  constructed  and  ai-ranged  that  the  thrust 
is  brought  in  each  case  to  act  on  the  tie-rods  and 
the  wall-plates,  the  several  blocks  being  so  formed 
as  to  over  and  underlap  each  other,  and  mutually 
to  give  and  receive  support  from  neighbouring 
blocks.  The  wall-plates  are  by  preference  made 
of  angle  iron,  aud  they  are  tied  together  by  the 
tie-rods  at  suitable  intervals ; and  it  is  preferred 
that  the  tie-rods  should  pass  through  the  blocks 
of  clay  or  earthenware,  such  blocks  being  made 
hollow  with  that  view,  as  well  as  to  obtain 
lightness.  We  give  a diagram  of  one  of  the 
arches.  Although  tlie  form  of  blocks  used  may,  to 
some  extent,  be  varied,  it  is  preferred  to  form 
them  in  the  following  manner : the  interior  is 
made  hollow  from  end  to  end  by  the  aid  of  a suit- 
able core  or  centre  die.  The  two  sides  are  each 
composed  of  two  parallel  inclines,  each  about  lialf 
the  dei>th  of  the  block,  connected  by  a horizontal, 
or  nearly  horizontal  plane,  and  the  two  inclines  on 
the  one  side  are  parallel  with  those  on  the  oppo.site 
side.  The  annexed  engraving  will  better  explain 
it.  In  cutting  off  the  clay  at  the  ends  of  the 
blocks,  the  cutter  produces  the  ends  of  a form 
corresponding  with  the  two  sides,  though  this  is 
not  essential,  so  long  as  the  ends  of  the  blocks  are 
made  to  fit  into  each  other,  and  give  to,  as  well  as 
receive,  support  from  the  next  blocks. 

Mr,  Bunnett  has  erected  on  his  premises  an  experi- 
mental arch,  21  feet  span,  with  a rise  of  about  2^ 
inches  (thetliickuess  of  tliebricks  fiinches),  about  13 
feet  wide ; and  has  also  constructed  other  arches, 
for  the  purpose  of  testing  its  bearing  powers.  One 
of  the  latter,  15  feet  between  the  bearing-walls,  and 
2 feet  3 inches  wide,  has  been  loaded  with  4 tons 
10  lbs.  (or  267  lbs.  to  the  square  foot),  and  is  quite 
elastic.  The  deflection  is  about  9-16ths  of  an  inch. 
The  bricks  are  put  together  with  Portland  cement 
and  sand.  Each  brick  is  lOg  in,  long,  by  in. 
wide,  and  6 inches  thick;  and  weighs  21  lbs.  100 
square  feet  comprise — 
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145  bricks,  weighing 1 7 0 21 

Cement  and  sand 0 2 3 19 

Angle  iron  and  tension  bars  (bars 
being  4 feet  apart) 0 2 2 5 


So  that  the  total  weight  per  Square  is  1 2 G 17 


THE  WELLINGTON  COLLEGE. 

The  buildings  forming  the  Wellington  College, 
of  which,  as  designed,  we  gave  some  particulars 
and  illustrations  in  our  volume  for  1856,  have 
now  been  completed,  with  the  exception  of  the  in- 
firmary, chapel,  bath,  laundi-y,  and  some  other  aud 
minor  accessories  on  the  ground  level,  external  to 
the  principal  group ; and  it  has  been  announced 
that  the  ceremony  of  opening  by  the  Queen,  when 
a large  number  of  troops  will  be  present,  will  take 
place  on  Saturday,  the  29th  inst.  The  masters’ 
rooms,  class-rooms,  and  offices  are  already  occu- 
pied or  furni8he(i ; aud  the  first  batch  of  80 
students  were  to  arrive  on  Thursday  last.  No 
exertion  or  expense,  whether  as  to  the  suitableness 


of  the  edifice  and  fittings,  or  decorative  character* 
appears  to  have  been  spared,  to  render  the  whole 
an  efficieirt  institution,  and  a monument  of  the 
illustrious  individual  commemorated;  and  con- 
sidering the  public  interest,  and  we  may  add  the 
importance  architecturally  of  the  subject,  our 
readers  will  be  glad  to  have  a particular  account 
of  the  work,  derived  from  an  inspection  made 
within  the  present  week. 

It  may  he  well  to  premise,  by  way  of  reminder, 
that  the  college  is  the  result  of  voluntary  sub- 
scriptions by  the  British  public  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  towards  the  object  of  a fitting  monument 
of  the  late  Duke  of  Wellington.  Subscriptions, 
and  interest  on  the  sums  invested,  together  with 
25,000^.  from  the  Patriotic  Fund,  aud  3,000^. 
from  Sir  J.  Bailey,  M.P.  amounted  to  nearly 
159,000^.  In  the  application  of  this  sum,  105,000?. 
were  invested  on  mortgage  at  4?.  per  cent,  giving 
the  college  towards  maintenance,  4,200^.  per 
annum.  The  twelve  acres  of  ground  on  which 
the  buildings  stand,  haring  been  presented  by 
Mr.  Milner  Gibson,  the  cost  of  a further  quantity, 
amounting  to  120  acres,  was  1,200?.  Therefore, 
the  amount  available  for  the  building  appears  to 
have  been  52,800?.  The  tenders  received  in  the 
middle  of  1855,  ranged  from  45,710?.  to  36,175?. : 
for  which  last  amount  the  contract  was  com- 
pleted, including  the  laundry  about  to  be  com- 
menced, and  the  iron  bedsteads  for  100  boys,  and 
other  furniture ; but  exclusive  of  the  greater 
number  of  the  bricks  supplied  by  the  Governors, 
and  made  on  the  ground,  which  would  have  raised 
the  amount  to  about  40,000?.  still,  however,  ex- 
clusive of  the  wanning  aud  ventilating  arrange- 
ments, the  water-supply,  and  the  gas  works,  aud 
formation  of  the  roads  aud  grounds.  The  outlay 
eventually,  including  the  chapel  and  infirmary, 
and  land,  may  amount  to  55,000?. 

The  college  is  designed  for  the  education  of  240 
boys,  orphans,  sons  of  officers  of  the  army  and  navy, 
the  Indian  army  included.  Those  on.  the  founda- 
tion will  he  divided  into  three  classes,  paying 
from  10?,  to  20?.  a-ycar,  each  hoy.  A fourth  class 
of  boys  not  on  the  foundation,  will  admit  sons  of 
living  officers,  who  will  pay  40?.  a-year  each.  The 
amounts  will  cover  expenses  of  hoard  and  washing, 
education  and  books,  medical  attendance,  and  two 
suits  of  clothes  a-ycar,  for  each  boy.  The  fourth 
class  is  merely  temporarily  constituted,  or  pend- 
ing increase  in  the  funds — in  the  event  of  which 
all  boys  will  be  placed  on  the  foundation.  The 
instruction,  besides  the  classics  aud  the  modern 
languages,  is  to  include  “ those  branches  of 
scientific  knowledge  which  have  a special  appli- 
cation to  the  arts,  commerce,  aud  industry  of  the 
country.”  In  the  religious  teaching,  regard  will 
be  shown  to  those  who  have  conscientious  objec- 
tions to  the  doctrine  of  the  Churcli  of  England. 
The  college  will  start  with  an  entire  income,  or, 
including  the  payments  by  the  first  hundred  hoys, 
of  6,070?. 

The  site  of  the  college  is  in  the  south-east  angle 
of  Berkshire,  where  the  county  joins  Hampshire 
aud  Surrey,  near  to  Sandhurst,  aud  two  to  three 
miles  in  direct  line  north  of  the  Sandhurst 
Military  College,  aud  the  station  at  Blackwater, 
on  the  Reading  and  Reigate  line  of  railway.  It 
is  about  half  a mile  to  the  east  of  the  railway, 
with  which  a tramway  for  conveyance  of  ma- 
terials was  connected.  The  land  is  elevated 
heath -ground,  with  extensive  views  towards 
Bagshot-heath  on  one  side,  and  over  the 
Hartford-bridge  Flats  on  the  other,  Woking- 
ham is  some  four  miles  north,  aud  beyond  it 
Windsor  is  seen.  The  view  over  Hampshire,  it  is 
said,  extends  to  Strathfieldsaye,  the  seat  of  the 
late  Duke.  The  building  is  flanked  by  two  lofty 
towers,  or  one  to  each  of  the  two  principal  blocks 
of  building,  which  have  themselves  a considerable 
effect  of  mass  aud  altitude  as  seen  from  the 
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country  round,  except  on  the  side  of  the  Jlilitarv 
College  where  hills  intervene. 

The  style  and  character  of  the  building  may  be 
easily  described  to  those  who  are  familiar  with 
that  manner  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  best  exem- 
plified in  Chelsea  Hospital,  which  Mr.  Shaw  has 
had  in  his  mind  in  several  of  his  recent  works,  as 
the  Xaval  School  at  Deptford,  and  who  also  are 
familiar  with  the  work  at  the  corner  of  Thread- 
needle-street,*  belonging  to  the  same  school — of 
French-Italian  design,  and  red  brick  and  stone- 
work, with  traces  of  the  Jacobean  manner  (to 
which  Mr.  Shaw  gave  attention  perhaps  earlier 
in  his  executed  works),  and  which  building  is  re- 
markable also  for  picturesqnencss  of  its  window- 
dressings  where  the  materials  are  used,  as  also 
in  the  coins,  in  alternate  courses ; for  its  curb-roof 
with  dormers;  and  for  its  chimneys  rising  from 
the  eaves.  The  arched  gateways  (we  might  add 
even  thewooden  gates)  of  the  Wren  school,  of  which 
inferior  examples  may  be  found  about  the  halls  of 
the  City  Companies;  the  effective  grouping  of 
one-storied  with  loftier  buildings,  and  having  the 
characteristic  very  prominent  roofs  with  dormers, 
as  at  Chelsea;  the  mezzanine  story  as  a feature  in 
the  exterior;  the  Italian  louvres  to  roofs  of  halls 
and  porticos,  founded  on  the  model  of  such  as  are 
at  Chelsea  and  Lambeth  Palace;  the  circular  or 
oval  openings  introduced,  sometime.^  with  richly 


have  constructed  the  roof-covering  with  a view 
to  limit  any  results  from  changes  of  temperature. 

On  the  question  of  the  relations  of  convenience 
and  architectural  effect,  the  public  are  subject  to 
some  hot  and  cold  fits.  One  day  yoxi  may  read 
that  the  whole  class  of  architects  will  sacrifice 
uses  of  a building  to  notions  of  effect;  another 
day,  that  there  is  no  architect  in  Britain  capable 
of  achieving  an  effect.  The  architect  of  the  work 
now  under  our  notice  seems  to  have  secured  the 
vox  popvli,  or  the  approval  of  some  of  those  who 
anticipate  or  claim  to  express  the  voice;  and  we 
may  be  glad  of  it.  There  are,  however,  curiou.': 
questions,  many  more  than  we  can  now  enter  upon 
involved  in  the  merits  of  this  recent  building, 
and  the  opinions  it  is  calling  forth.  One  question 
is,  how  far,  in  the  best  living  architecture,  con- 
venience or  mere  effect  should  either  of  them 
interfere  with  the  other?  or,  on  the  opposite 
hand,  whether,  were  the  real  feelings  of  men 
tested  or  brought  to  conclusions,  it  might  be  found 
that  some  sacrifice  even  of  convenience  would  be, 
.and  is  always,  readily  accepted  for  the  sake  of 
that — the  beautiful — which  is  equally  a necessary 
in  man’s  existence? 

But  we  are  interrupting  the  particular  account 
of  the  Wellington  College  architecturally  and 
structurally  in  its  plan  and  details,  which  the 
buildings  claim.  The  view  in  our  volume  for 


car\-ed  festoons  in  stone,  or  scroll-buttress  work  in  j 1S56,  though  representing  correctly  details  which 


the  case  of  the  dormers,  in  wood ; the  stone  or  gilt- 
bjin.s,and  pine-cones,  surmountingpiers.or  points  of 
roofs;  and  the  ekWate  iron-work  in  balconies 
and  fan-lights,  and  as  cresting  to  the  roofs,  may 
be  observed  in  both  cases.  The  result,  therefore, 
is  an  appearance  of  imitation  of  manner,  at  the 
same  time  that  there  is  development  and  con- 
tinuance of  the  idea  in  many  of  the  details,  as 
well  as  richue.ss  in  comparison  with  buildings 
like  Chelsea  Hospital,  not  to  mention  inven- 
tion in  a certain  portion  of  the  details,  and  so 
much  technical  skill  throughout,  that  we  hesitate 
in  classing  the  Wellington  College  with  imitations 
of  the  character  to  w-hich  we  have  been  lately 
accustomed, — thongh  it  may  he  convenient  to  us 
to  refer  to  the  works  of  Wren  for  present  pur- 
po.ses  of  description,— aud  even  though,  as  we  have 
•sometimes  said,  architectural  art  of  the  highest 
class  must  be  .^uch  as  has  its  excellence  com- 
pounded with  the  fact  that  it  does  not  so  easily 
tail  within  the  seq^e  of  mere  verbal  descrip- 


The  manner  of  Wren,  though  we  have  chosen 
to  call  it  French-Italian,  differs  somewhat  from 
the  analagous  French  style,  as  it  does  from 
the  more  markedly  Italian,  cotd-al  with  it,  and 
used  by  the  architects  of  the  two  countries  in 
, important,  or  entirely  stonc-constructed 

buildings.  The  red-brick-and-stoue  architecture 
or  ” ren  school  has  a very  Dutch  appearance, — 
manifest  in  Hampton  Court,  even  without  re- 
ference to  the  Dutdi  style  of  gardening,— a chu- 
racter  which  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  may 
have  arisen  from  the  intimate  connection  with 
lioUand,  during  tlie  reign  of  William  III.  and 
from  the  tastes  of  that  monarch  and  his  court. 
Ascertain  impress  of  the  Jacobean  style,  itself 
originally  owing  much  to  the  same  continental 
locality,  lends  itself  therefore  not  inharmoniously 
to  the  various  other  elements, 

The  William  III. 


style  may  be  said  to  have 
prevailed  to  a period  within  our  recollection.  The 
best  of  the  houses  of  Loudon,  of  the  last  century 
■ire  distinctly  marked  ivitli  it,  in  the  piers  or 
coins'’  '<*■  *1'“ 1 ‘ - 


have  been  adhered  to  in  the  executed  work,  showed 
only  one  front — the  north,  or  rather  north-east — 
of  the  building  as  designed,  and  omitted  the  present 
towers ; whilst  the  ground  plan,  though  still  equally 
accurate — with  exception  before  mentioned,  of 
parts  not  yet  commenced— being  only  the  ground- 
story,  might  give,  without  description,  an  erroneons 
idea  of  the  general  arrangements  and  executed 
design.  Therefore,  it  should  be  understood  that 
the  gronp  consists  of  two  parallel  main  buildings, 
the  intervening  space  occupied  by  three  transverse 
blocks,  and  two  cloistered  courts  or  quadrangles, 
the  whole  filling  an  drea  of  257  feet  -t  inches  by 
lol  feet  3 inches  clear  of  the  thickness  of  the 
walls,  besides  which  there  are  one-story  build- 
ings, and  yards  and  gardens  enclosed  by  walls, 
extending  from  the  sides  of  the  maiu  group, 
and  increasing  the  dimension,  as  last  nametl,  or 
transversely  to  the  principal  portion  of  the  plan, 
to  about  338  feet.  The  hall-quadrangle — soutli- 
west — measures  in  the  covered  space  69  feet, 
by  88  feet  transversely  to  the  general  buildings; 
and  the  school  quadrangle,  similarly  and  in  the 
corresponding  position,  measures  77  feet  by  88 
feet.  The  transverse  blocks  bounding  the  courts, 
are  considerably  less  in  height  than  the  mairi 
blocks,  to  which,  moreover,  they  do  not  join  in 
actual  effect,  a small  space  at  each  end  of 
them  being  of  only  one  story — an  arrangement 
also  not  unworthy  of  notice  as  regards  circula- 
tion of  air.  It  is  clearly  indicated  in  our  view 
before  mentioned,  where  the  ends  of  the  main 
buildings  are  shown,  as  well  as  the  north-eastern 
filling-in  block,  which  last,  being  appropriated  to 
the  masters’  residences,  has  two  stories  with 
similar  windows,  or  much  resembling  those  of 
the  building  in  Threadneedle-street,  besides  the 
dormers  in  the  roof.  The  other  transverse  buildings 
— the  dining-hall,  south-west,  74.-  feet  by  28  feet, 
and  the  large  school-room  in  the  middle,  88  feet 
with  the  recesses,  by  28  feet,  have  no  floor  above  the 
ground- floor,  and  are  consequently  lower  than  the 
building  of  the  residences,  though  they  have  a 
range  of  upper  windows,  oval,  as  well  as  dormers ' 


iu  the  main  buildings  there  are  four  class-rooms 
(29  feet  by  21  feet,  and  19  feet  in  height),  a boys’ 
play-room  and  a library  next  the  school  quad- 
rangle ; %vhilst  next  the  hall-quadrangle  are  under- 
masters’ library,  common  room,  stores,  and  nurses’ 
apartments,  and  opposite  them  the  kitchen  and 
scullery,  servants’  hall,  larder,  and  kitchen  stores. 
The  mezzanines  are  appropriated  to  various  rooms 
for  the  masters,  officei’s,  and  servants  of  the  college. 
The  dormitories  are  formed  into  compartments  of 
10  feet  6 inches  by  7 feet,  by  fi*amcd  partitions, 
reaching  to  a height  some  distance  below  the 
ceiling,  the  remaming  space  being  fiUed  iu  with 
galvanized  iron  wire-work,  so  that  there  is  a 
passage-way  of  10  feet  down  the  centre  from  end 
to  end.  The  infirmary  and  chapel  intended,  are 
shown  in  our  plan  as  wings  advancing  from  the 
south-west  front.  They  will  be  Joined  to  the 
main  building  by  corridors.  The  opjiosite  front 
(shown  in  our  vie^v)  is'now  somewhat  extended  by 
the  low  buildings  for  the  kitchens  and  offices  of  the 
secretary’s  and  head-master’s  house.  An  archway 
in  the  centre  of  each  flank  of  this  north-east 
front  leads  into  a garden  attached  to  the  residence ; 
the  spaces  south-west  corresponding  with  the 
secretary’s  and  head-master’s  gardens,  and,  like 
them  external  to  the  main  blocks  and  enclosed 
by  walls,  will  be  appropriated  as  under-master’s 
garden,  and  kitchen-garden,  excepting  that  within 
the  area  of  the  quadrangle  last  referred  to,  space 
will  he  afforded  for  the  laundry.  Separating 
the  gardens,  or  on  the  transverse  axis  of  the  plan, 
and  therefore  in  line  with  the  large  school-room 
and  with  the  staircases  to  the  dormitories,  there 
will  be,  on  the  north-west  side,  a low  building  for 
a large  bath,  whilst  there  are  on  the  opposite  side 
coal-sheds,  and  other  buildings  planned  as  a boiler 
and  engine  house.  Close  to  the  staircases  on  each 
side,  in  the  same  line,  are  the  several  conveniences. 
These  are  arranged — at  le.ast  the  more  important 
of  them — and  very  questionably,  not  as  closets, 
or  with  the  appliances  thereof,  but  with  the  trough 
below  the  seats,  for  periodical  flushing,  as  adopted 
in  many  industrial  schools  and  workhouses.  Tliere 
are  closets  nearer  the  dormitories  for  night-use. 
The  outfall  of  the  drainage  is  into  large  cesspools, 
two  in  number,  at  a short  clist.ance  from  the  build- 


ing, of  brickwork  in  cement,  and  measuring  perhaps 
12  feet  in  diameter  and  10  feet  in  the  clear  height. 


at  the  angles,  and  in  the  prominent  school-quadrangle  is  cloistered  on 

enrb-roof.  Sometimes  at  the  outskirts  of  London, ' four  sides;  ^nd  the  hall-quadrangle  on  three 
the  fiat-topped  roof,  with  railing  as  cresting;  a ■ its  sides.  The  cloisters  are  6 feet  in  the  clear 
s3TumetricaI  arrangement  of  the  windows;*  a and  9 feet  to  the  springing  of  the  arches, 

defined  centre,  and  a bold  flight  of  steps  to  the  cloister  running  lengthwise  with  the  main 

door,  make  up  a whole  of  which  the  effect  ] buildings,  like  that  transversely,  attached  to  the 
with  the  surrounding  features  of  garden,  trees,  * residence,  i.s  part  of  those  Iniildiiigs,  and  has 
or  landscape,  is  satisfactory  in  spite  of  clumsiness  ^ mezzanine  over  it.  The  cloister  on  the 
in  some  details, — and  an  effect  which  is  certainly,  school-quadrangle  side  of  the  school-building,  aud 
113  effect  ought  to  be,  largely  in  the  inverse  direc-  olong  the  dining-hall,  project,  or  have  no  story 
tion  to  the  quantity  of  the  ornament,  or  as  con-  * quadrangles  are  highly  effective,  as 

trasted  with  effect  given  by  the  elaborate  shams  shortly  be  described.  The  cloister  and 
satisfactory  to,  and  even  desired  by,  the  public, ' mezzanine  taken  together,  of  course  correspond  in 
in  still  the  majority  of  works  of  our  day.  The  ' ^might  (20  feet  to  the  floor-line  above)  with  the 
claims,  therefore,  of  the  style,  are  respectable ; ‘ principal  ground  story;  but  those 

and  Mr.  Shaw  has,  it  is  to  be  admitted,  shown  I of  the  main 


of  what  it  is  capable,  iis  well  in  torni-architecture  ' mentioned,  have  an  upper  range  of  .S(iuare 

as  in  the  country,  and  in  distant  effect.  The  ad-  ^'mdows  like  those  of  the  mezzanine  proper.  The 


These  latter  aTTangemenfs  we  are  disjioscd  to 
regard  as  only  temporary,  or  preliminary  to  the 
best  system  for  utilization — for  which  the  situation 
of  the  building  should  offer  advantages. 

The  towers,  somewhat  varied  from  the  original 
design,  project  8 feet  from  the  sides,  or  longerfiWts 
— being  carried  up  over  the  space  occupied  by  the 
staircases,  and  by  the  heating  and  ventilating  appa- 
ratus at  present  in  the  basement,  and  containing 
water-tanks,  and  angle-flues  in  which  gas  is  kept 
burning,  to  induce  the  extracting  current  of  tlie 
system  of  ventilation.  The  ventilating  arrange- 
ments were  entrusted  to  Messrs.  Hadeu,  of 
Trowbridge,  and  involve  the  extraction  ns  well  as 
the  admission  of  the  air  in  the  lower  part  of  each 
dormitory  and  room.  The  water-supply  has  been 
carried  into  effect  by  Messrs.  Easton  and  Amos. 
The  supply  is  derived  from  wells  sunk  near  the 
site  of  the  building;  and  the  water  is  pumped 
into  the  tanks  in  the  towers.  We  may  add  that 
gas-works  also  have  been  provided  at  a short  dis- 
tance from  the  main  huildmgSs  They  occupy  .an 
area  56  feet  square,  and  were  entrusted  to  Mr.  G-. 
Walcott. 

The  towers  are  96  feet  in  height  to  the  top  of 
the  gilt  pine-cone — the  conductor,  however,  being 
some  feet  in  addition.  They  are  covered  with 
bold  domical  roofs,  square  on  plan,  having  tlie 
curves  of  contrary' flexure  (the  apron -roll,  and 
angles  boldly  marked),  and  having  dormers  or 
lucarne  windows  at  the  sides, — the  termination  to 
each  roof  being  a small  arched  and  dome-capped 
finial,  carrying  the  pine-cone.  Tlie  angles  of  the 
square  part  of  the  tower  are  terminated  by 
tall  shafts  for  the  ventilating  flues.  From  the 
ground  to  the  top  of  the  cornice  is  70  feet.  The 
towers  correspond  in  the  lower  part  with  the 
general  flank  elevations  ; and  the  same  character 
as  to  forms  and  details  of  thewindow.s  is  observed 
in  the  space  above  the  level  of  the  comice  of  tlie 
maiu  buildings. 


vantage,  however,  as  in  the  case  of  mezzanines,  of 
very  small  windows  adopted  from  considerations 
ot  mere  effect,  and  of  rooms  in  the  roof  for  dor- 
mitoncs  we  cannot  approve  of.  The  architect  of 
tne  H ellmgton  College  has  doubtless  well  con- 
sidered the  point ; as  to  the  latter  matter  finds 
some  advantages  in  the  arrangement  j and  will 


' See  the  view  in  our  volume  for  1855,  p.  3 ns. 


The  flank  elevations  themselves  arc  very  plain 
- - I to  the  windows  of  the  ground  story,  and  the 

one-pair  story  m each  of  the  blocks  is  a range  of  square  windows  corresponding  with  the  mezzanine, 
dormitories  (14  feet  from  floor-line  to  floor-line), ' since  the  lower  part  of  those  flanks  is  nearly  con- 
divided  only  by  staircases,  and  the  rooms  of  the  cealed  by  the  walls  of  the  gardens,  or  outer 
chamber-men,  intermediately  in  the  length.  A quadrangles,  and  buildings  connected  with  them  ; 
similar  range  (12  feet  in  the  clear  height)  is  within  though  the  square  windows  have  architraves  of 
thereof;  a portion  of  the  space,  however,  in  one  moulded  brickwork;  but  the  upper  windows 
case,  is  being  fitted  as  a temporary  chapel.  lighting  the  priu  ;ipal  floor  of  dormitories  are  of 

The  ground  storj-  arrangement  is  almost  iden-  the  decorated  and  2>cculiar  character  before 
tical  with  that  showm  in  our  plan:  that  is  to  say,  adverted  to.  An  ornamental  string-course  and  a 
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nodillion  cornice,  tlie  latter  in  Atkinson's  cement 
)— as  are  some  of  tlio  ornanieuts  under  the  window 
nils ; and  circular  panels  in  the  brickwork  with 
(uedallions  in  stone  carved  with  the  letter  W, 
>ire  the  other  features  of  the  front.  The  lofty 
chimney  shafts,  with  alternating  brick-and-stone 
ooined  angles  and  stone  cornices,  carried  up 
)rom  the  eaves  at  nearly  every  one  of  the 
?)iers ; the  prominent  roof  already  spoken  of 
tvith  apron-rolls  and  mouldings,  and  gilt  balls  at 
che  hipped  ends,  the  large  dormer  windows  with 
oedimeuts,  and  the  weatherings  of  the  cornice 
tvith  imitative  lead-rolls,  combine  to  produce  a 
certain  richness,  and  which  reaches  to  greater 
elaborateness  in  the  south-west  front.  The  hip- 
1*o11b  of  the  ]’Oofs  are  in  all  cases  terminated  by 
scroll-work,  or  other  ornament  executed  in  the 
uead ; and  we  may  observe  that  throughout  the , 
jxterior,  as  in  the  design  and  execution  of  the  orna-  , 
inent  in  stone  and  wood,  the  effect  at  least  is 
well  calculated  for  in  regard  to  distance  from 
che  eye.  It  is  observation  of  such  points  no 
•.ess  than  the  structural  details,  which  has  in- 
duced us  to  B^Kjak  favourably  of  the  technical 
ijkill  noticeable  throughout  this  work.  The  con- 
•jtruction  of  the  chimneys  is  believed  to  have  been 
[attended  with  unusual  success,  as  regards  the 
absence  of  smokiness.  The  general  roofing  is 
ijlatc;  the  dormers  being  of  wood,  are  covered 
with  lead.  The  windows  are  all  filled  with  sashes, 
m which  the  character  of  the  style  is  still  pre- 
served. .iln  ornamental  bracket  is  carved  on  to 
the  centre  of  the  bottom  of  rail  of  the  top  sash. 

We  shorild,  for  the  realization  of  the  effect  of 
iche  building  iu  the  reader’s  mind,  have  stated 
.3arlier  that  the  bricks  are  of  two  kinds  and  differ- 
i3nt  colours.  The  general  brickwork  is  executed 
with  the  bricks  made  on  the  ground,  which  ai’e  of 
.V  purply-red  colour  j whilst,  for  many  of  the  fea- 
tures of  decorative  efl'ect,  the  Reading  bricks  are 
used — these  of  an  orange  red. 

The  brickwork  is  set  with  blue-ash  mortar,  and 
is  executed  with  remarkable  precision,  and  there 
is  no  crack  or  settlement  observable.  The  hori- 
zontal joints  were  “di'awn"  difierently  to  the 
usual  practice — or  with  a view  to  prevent  lodge- 
ment of  wet.  The  walls  generally  are  two  and  a 
half  bricks  thick.  The  stone  is  Rath,  we  believe 
from  the  Corsham  Down  quarries. 

, J'he  chromatic  character  of  the  building  is,  iu 
truth,  one  of  its  chief  sources  of  efl'ect.  Sxich 
character  is  marked,  as  it  is  pleasing,  in  the  two 
priiacipal  quadrangles.  The  cloisters  here  arc 
formed  by  piers,  14  inches  in  the  face  and  1 foot 
lOi'  inches  in  the  thickness,  carrying  segmental 
arclies,  and  built,  as  well  as  the  arches,  in  brick 
and  stone,  alternating  in  the  dimension  of  1 foot, 
or  four  courses.  On  the  middle  of  the  centre 
ivoussoir,  or  “key-stone,”  a console  is  carved: 
it  is  finished  by  volutes  at  the  top,  forming  part 
of  a continuous  label  to  the  range  of  arches.  Tlie 
treatment  otherwise  of  the  dormitory  buildings  is 
the  same  as  described  for  the  external  fronts. 
The  principal  windows  of  the  hall  and  school  are 
similar  to  those  of  the  dormitories;  but  variety 
results  from  the  introduction  over  them  (or  over 
ithc  corridors,  on  one  side,  which  project  in  each 
lease)  of  the  oval  windows,  and  by  the  small 
dormers,  with  their  carved  scroll  buttresses  and 
curved  pediment  of  each  dormer  with  shell  in  the 
tympanum.  In  the  school-quadrangle,  also,  the 
entrance  to  the  school  is  marked,  as  is  the  princi- 
pal gateway  opposite  to  it,  by  an  arch  under  a 
frontispiece  of  columns  with  an  entablature  and 
pediment,  similar  in  general  character  to  that  in 
our  view,  but  differing  in  ornamental  acces- 
sories. The  frieze  over  the  school  entrance 
bears  the  motto,  “ Virtutis  i’ortuna  Comes,” 
between  lions’  heads ; and  in  the  tympanum 
iu  a coronetted  shield,  or  wreath,  is  the 
monogram  A.  W.  Underneath,  over  the  school 
door,  will  he  placed  the  bust  of  the  duke. 
The  piers  of  the  corridor  iu  this  side  have  stone 
balls  as  fiuials.  Along  the  sides  of  the  corridors 
or  cloisters  throughout,  are  circular  recesses,  with 
brackets,  ready  for  busts  of  military  heroes.  The 
royal  arms  appear  iu  other  cases,  and  various 
shields  and  like  ornamental  features  are  intro- 
duced in  the  towers,  as  in  other  parts  of  the 
building. 

The  south,  or  south-west  front,  differs  from  the 
other,  the  north  or  uorth-east,  chiefly  as  regards 
the  intermediate  transverse  building,  which  as  we 
have  said  is  the  dining-hall.  The  ends  of  the 
dormitory  buildings  ditter  slightly  from  one 
another, — that  is  the  south-west  from  the  north- 
east. They  have  windows  like  those  to  the  dor- 
mitories, of  the  flanks,  in  the  ground  story,  and 
square  panels,  corresponding  with  the  mezzaniuo 
windows,  to  be  filled  with  inscriptions;  but  the 
ends  south-west,  have  each  a central  doorway 


with  pilasters,  entablature,  and  a scroll  pediment, 
and  the  window  openings  are  filled  in  with  orna- 
mental iron-work.  In  the  one-pair  story,  in  either 
case,  there  ai’C  shell-heaxled  niches  with  archi- 
traves and  cornices,  medallions  over  them,  and  an 
elliptical  arch-headed  window  in  the  centre,  filled 
In  for  the  glass  with  ornamental  iron-work,  and 
having  a balcony  with  a very  elaborate  railing. 
The  iron-work,  iuchiding  that  to  fan-lights,  avas  , 
cast  by  Barrett,  of  Tottenham  Court-road,  to 
whom  it  does  credit.  The  hipped  ends  of  the 
roofs  have  oval  lucarnes  as  well  as  dormers. 

In  the  transverse  building(soaath-west  front)  the 

upper  range  of  oval  windows,  biat  with  rich 
carving,  is  again  foxind,  as  well  as  the  dormers; 
but  much  of  the  character  is  comprised  iu  the 
centre  jmrtion,  tlie  roof  of  which,  with  the 
pediment,  rises  higher  than  the  maul  roof,  and  is 
surmounted  by  the  louvre  turret,  which  is  made 
an  excellent  feature  here  as  well  as  internally, 
and  is  very  different  to  the  turret  at  the  opposite 
end  of  the'building— suitable  in  design  to  its  own 
purpose  of  a clock-turret.  Below  the  pediment 
and  entablature  of  the  centre  is  an  arch,  enclosing 
a circular  window  above  one  of  the  lower  range 
the  whole  well  grouped,  and  richly  ornamented. 

Tlie  hall  and  school  derive  their  decorative  cha- 
racter internally,  chiefly  from  the  open  roofs, 
where  the  trusses  are  somewhat  of  J acobean 
style,  with  ball-pendants.  The  rafters  are 
boarded  over;  and  the  woodwork  is  all  grained  a 
light  tint.  The  walls  show  the  brickwork,  but 
are  painted  or  coloured — painted,  at  least,  on  the 
low’er  part,  and  of  a warm  and  rich  tone  of  colour. 
The  tables  and  benches  in  the  dining-hall,  de- 
signed to  accord  in  character  with  the  building, 
and  of  oak,  are  worthy  of  notice.  The  dinner  is 
passed  into  the  hall,  through  apertures  at  the  end, 
from  a lobby,  where  the  beer-engine  is  fixed.  Tlie 
recesses  at  the  ends  of  the  school-room,  which 
make  up  its  greater  length,  are  arched  over,  and 
the  principal  masters  will  have  here  their  desks. 
In  the  kitchen,  as  we  should  say,  the  grate  for 
roasting  is  small  as  compared  with  the  provision 
for  boiling  and  stewing.  Have  we  here  another 
of  the  effects  of  military  “routine?” 

Had  not  this  notice  already  extended  to  con- 
siderable length,  we  should  add  some  further  par- 
ticulars of  interest  connected  with  the  structure, 
gathered  from  the  building  and  fi’om  the  carefully 
drawn  specification.  We  can  at  present  only 
single  out  for  remark  the  Portland  cement  flooring 
used  in  the  quadrangles,  and  generally  through- 
out the  building,  as  a superior  specimen  of 
work  : hut,  indeed,  the  whole  of  the  works  reflect 
high  credit  upon  the  general  contractors,  Messrs. 
Hollands  and  Hanueii,  and  those  associated  with 
them,  and  also  upon  the  architect’s  clerk  of  the 
works,  Mr.  William  Lync,  acting  under  Mr. 
Shaw’s  directions.  The  works  of  the  Wellington 
College  were  commenced  in  .Tanuary,  1S56,  aud 
the  foundation-stone  was  laid  by  the  Queen  in 
.June  following.  Much  has  still  to  be  done  in 
laying  out  the  grounds,  and  in  the  formation  of 
the  lake  of  twenty  acres,  and  these  accessories 
will  add  much  even  to  the  architecture. 


ON  THE  PAINTING  OF  THE  ANCIENTS.* 

I FEEL,  as  au  architect,  that,  iu  bringing  before 
an  architectural  society  the  subject  of  colour, 
which,  however  graceful,  must  be  cousidered  the 
least  important  branch  of  architecture,  rather  than 
the  graver  considerations  of  form,  proportion,  com- 
position, &c.  I owe  some  apology;  hut,  as  a lover 
of  the  picturesque,  aud  having  m my  travels  given 
some  attention  to  painting  in  its  vai-ious  branches, 
I venture  to  offer  you  some  remarks  upon  this 
highly  attractive  branch  of  our  art. 

Though  colour  is  not  in  all  cases  indispensable 
to  architectural  efl'ect,  yet  its  value  cannot  be 
doubted  as  affecting  ai'chitecture  in  general,  aud 
the  true  uiulerstaiuling  of  it.s  application  is  hardly 
less  difficult  than  that  of  the  more  serious  branches 
of  the  art. 

Yet  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  gre.at 
masters  of  architecture  w’hose  works  arc  our 
text-books, — Alberti,  Vignola,  Palladio,  Phillibert 
de  I'Orrae,  Ac. — have  treated  it  as  a comparatively 
secondary  art,  in  a measure  separated  from  the 
more  grave  consideration,  and  leaving  it  to  the 
painter  and  the  decorator. 

Vitruvius  speaks  of  it  at  considerable  length 
(7th  book,  cap.  v.  to  xiii.),  but  it  is  in  reference  to 
interior  and  not  at  all  to  exterior  decoration. 
This  distinction  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
mark  in  considering  the  application  of  colour,  for 


* Rend  by  Mr.  Frederick  P.  CockcrcU,  at  the  Architec- 
tural Museum,  on  aV'ednesday  evening',  the  igth  instant. 
Mr.  Beresford  Hope,  M.P.  presided. 


upon  it  the  chief  merit  of  the  question  may  he 
said  to  turu. 

The  use  of  colour  in  interiors  has  been  adopted 
in  all  times  and  countries,  and  the  reasonableness 
of  the  practice  cannot  be  doubted ; but,  in  the 
best  times  of  art  in  northern  countries,  its  use  in 
exteriors  has  been  rejected  in  a great  measure. 

The  cousideration  of  the  subject  of  polychromy 
is  of  comparatively  recent  date:  it  is  now  the  fashion 
of  the  day,  and  let  us  beware  liow  we  abuse  it,  or 
attempt  to  hide  by  ornament  the  want  of  art, 
subverting  tlie  practice  of  our  forefathers,  and 
attempting  pedantically  to  introduce  into  our  oivn 
practice  that  of  countries  whose  conditions  are 
entirely  different  from  our  owu. 

Therefore,  iu  treating  the  subject  of  ancient 
polychromy,  I do  not  mean  to  advocate  its  adop- 
tion in  this  country,  but  rather  by  considering  tlie 
works  of  the  ancieuts,  those  great  masters  of 
common  sense,  to  endeavour  to  follow  theirreason- 
iug,  which  is  so  admirably  adapted  to  their  con- 
ditions and  climate,  to  drawsome  conclusions  with 
reference  to  our  own. 

All  good  art  may  be  said  to  be  a translation 
more  or  less  dii’ect  of  the  book  of  nature,  and 
there  is  no  chapter  in  that  book  so  largely  treated, 
or  so  imperatively  fox'ced  upon  our  consideration, 
as  that  of  colour.  Nature  is  lavish  of  colour  in  all 
her  works,  aud  delights  the  eye  with  her  harmonies 
iu  all  her  operations  : from  the  golden  glories  of 
the  rising  or  setting  sun  to  the  peucillings  upon 
the  back  of  the  tiniest  beetle,  all  isharmonious  and 
all  variety. 

The  whole  face  of  nature  spealcs  to  the  lover  of 
the  beautiful  by  colour  in  the  earth,  in  vegetation, 
in  animal  creation,  and  in  the  endless  variation  ot 
accidental  colour,  in  sunlight  or  in  clouds. 

Even  the  unseen  depths  of  the  ocean  are  full  of 
objects  exquisite  in  colour — seaweeds,  shells,  and 
the  glorious  rainbow  hues  of  fishes. 

Aud  the  various  objects  of  creation  have  further 
v.arieties  iu  their  own  species.  In  man  bow  various 
are  the  combinations  of  colour : the  dark  hair  and 
olive  complexion,  the  blonde  hair,  blue  eye,  and 
ruddy  skiu,  the  rich  auburn  and  the  golden  red; 
and  the  true  artist  will  smely  set  aside  the  con- 
ventional contempt  of  dark  skin,  and  will  find  in 
the  negro  and  the  Indian,  subtleties  of  colour  hardly 
inferior  to  our  own. 

So  lavish  is  Nature  in  her  distribution  of  colour,, 
that  she  does  not  confine  it  to  her  own  works,  hut 
even  to  the  conventional  works  of  man,  she  im- 
parts by  a few  years  of  exposure  to  her  influences 
of  atmosphere  and  climate,  a complexion  whose 
harmony  no  art  can  approach. 

From  the  poles  to  the  tropics  all  is  colour,  but 
as  Nature  has  varied  the  conditions  of  climate  and 
situation,  so  she  has  graduated  her  distribution  of 
colour. 

In  the  poles,  amid  eternal  snow,  and  under  a 
pale  sky,  Nature  has  made  all  her  objects  pale  or 
white:  there  is  no  brilliant  vegetation : birds  and 
animals  are  all  grey  aud  white,  and  ofi'er  but 
little  contrast  to  the  surrounding  scene.  As  we 
! advance  towards  temperate  climates,  we  find 
bright  vegetation,  and  a greater  variety,  and 
deeper  colour  in  animal  creation.  In  those  coun- 
tries where  the  sky  is  always  blue,  there  is  a fur- 
ther increase  of  colour,  until  finally  in  the  tropics 
' we  find  gorgeous  flowers  and  bvilUaiit  birds,  aud 
; great  jewelled  butterflies,  dazzling  to  the  nortliern 
! eve.  But  however  opposite  are  the  combinations 
j of  colour  in  the  poles,  or  iu  the  tropics,  tlie  re- 
' suit  is  the  same — harmony. 

Aud  this  harmony,  established  by  Nature  in 
' each  latitude,  affects  the  eye  of  the  inhabitants, 

! and  the  result  shows  itself  in  their  ^habits,  aud  iu 
I their  choice  of  colour  in  dress,  luid  in  all  objects 
■ of  every-day  life. 

I Wlien  au  uutravelled  person  sees  a case  of 
South  American  birds,  or  hears  a de-scriptiou  of 
the  gorgeous  colouring  of  the  jungle  swainyw,  he 
imao-ines  that  such  contrasts  of  colour  cauiiut  be 
, otherwise  th:ui  discordant;  but  the  sober  greens 
aud  greys  of  the  north,  his  model  of  hannony, 

' would  appear  tame  and  colourless  under  a southern 
sun. 

I Every  one  who  sees  with  a painter’s  eye  will 
I have  obV'rved  that  the  relative  value  of  contrast- 
! iug  colours  under  a grey  or  neutral  light,  aud 
i under  a brilliant  sun,  sire  absolutely  changed; 
aud  that  contrast  which,  upon  a cloudy  d.ay, 
would  ajipear  harsh  and  discordant,  is  subdued 
and  harmonized  by  the  rays  of  the  sun. 

Besides,  sunlight  introduces  a new  element  into 
colour,  namely,  light  and  sh.ade,  with  its  endless 
variety,  from  the  cold-cast  shadow  lighted  by 
the  blue  sky,  to  the  warm  reflection  from  a 
lighted  surface ; so  that  local  colour  loses  a 
])ortion  of  its  importance,  aud  contrasts  become 
less  violent. 
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This  is  a consideration  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance in  judging  of  the  system  of  colour  adopted 
in  those  countries  where  polychromy  took  its  rise 
and  reached  its  maturity,  and  which  are  now 
more  particularly  under  our  consideration. 

Besides,  in  those  countries  the  blue  sky,  the 
varied  hues  of  the  mountains,  the  sea,  See.  form  a 
background  so  brilliant  that,  unrelieved  with 
harmonious  colour,  white  in  architecture  would  be 
ghostlike  and  crude. 

Having,  then,  prefaced  with  these  considera- 
tions, and  recognised  Nature  a.s  our  mistress  and 
the  source  and  fountain  of  all  our  inspirations, 
following  her  by  analogy  and  not  by  direct  imita- 
tion, let  us  proceed  to  consider  the  works  of  the 
ancients,  and  compare  them  as  best  we  can  with 
Nature. 

It  is  not  our  province  here  to  attempt  to  deduce 
from  her  countless  varieties  any  system,  or  to 
establish  any  rules,  to  reduce  the  infinite  within 
the  compass  of  the  finite.  This  has  been  fre- 
quently and  most  ingeniously  attempted  by 
different  authors,  but  the  result  has  been  neces- 
sarily insufficient,  and  such,  that  the  first  natural 
object  that  came  to  hand  would  furnish  an  excep- 
tion to  the  rules  laid  down. 

The  prism  is  a measure  that  lays  open  to  us 
Nature’s  system  of  colour]  but  it  is  in  itself  a 
disquisition  so  profound  that  we  can  add  nothing 
to  it,  nor  can  we  vary  it  so  as  to  suit  our  various 
requirements.  Without  stultifying  its  harmony, 
we  must  therefore  humbly  accept  it  as  it  is, 
acknowledging  that  we  are  incapable  of  aj)pre- 
i-iating  all  that  it  teaches,  and  that  to  imitate 
what  we  do  appreciate  is  infinitely  beyond  our 
limited  means  of  execution.  A satisfactory  theory, 
therefore,  is  a thing  unattainable ; let  us  not, 
therefore,  attempt  to  lay  one  down,  but  let  us 
reverentially  turn  to  the  works  of  the  great 
fathers  of  art,  and  endeavour,  by  following  their 
progress  from  the  earliest  times,  to  discover,  first, 
whether  their  works  do  agree  with  our  hypothesis; 
and  if  so,  what  may  have  been  their  interpretation 
of  Nature’s  teaching. 

We  cannot  pretend  positively  to  follow  the 
reasonings  of  the  ancients,  or  to  look  with  their 
eyes  into  the  book  of  nature.  It  is  possible  that 
we  may  imagine  analogies  with  nature,  where 
none  were  intended ; but  if  such  analogies  can 
reasonably  he  instituted,  it  is  some  proof  of  the 
correctness  of  the  principle  contained  in  the  work 
of  art  (aud  if  the  work  be  good,  vice  versa).  I 
would,  therefore,  only  suggest  in  following  the 
development  of  art,  such  points  as  appear  to  agree 
with  our  hypothesis. 

The  earliest  style  of  pictorial  decoration  knowm 
to  us  is  that  of  the  Egyptians.  We  shall,  no 
doubt,  find  in  their  works  a certain  following  of 
nature  ; hut  the  analogy  with  her  goes  no  further 
than  that  first  principle  which  dictates  that  there 
shall  be  colour  in  everything.  The  mode  of  pro- 
ducing this  colour  is  for  the  most  part  by  copying 
of  natural  objects,  as  birds,  beasts,  serpents,  &c. ; 
or  heroic  or  domestic  subjects.  No  doubt  these 
early  paintings  (to  the  repetition  of  which 
tradition  bound  the  Egyptians  of  even  the 
later  times)  were  the  nearest  approach  within 
their  limited  means  to  a direct  imitation  of 
those  objects.  And  though  we  must  not  lose 
sight  of  the  fact,  that  these  objects  were 
naturally  chosen  as  entering  into  their  reli- 
gion, the  comparative  scarcity  of  conventional 
ornament,  or  the  absence  of  a regular  system  of 
lines  adapted  to  architectural  forms,  seems  to  show 
a rudimentary  state  of  art. 

Those  ornaments  which  are  conventionalized 
are  still  closely  imitated  from  nature,  as  the  lotus 
cap,  the  papyrus,  the  palm,  &c.  And  though  this 
cannot  be  considered  otherwise  than  a merit,  I 
point  to  it  only  in  contradistinction  to  the  re- 
fined conventionality  of  the  Greeks. 

The  colours  used  are  glaring,  and  in  crude  con- 
trast, without  gradation  or  harmony.  The  modesty 
of  nature  is  lost  sight  of,  and  her  principle  of  uni- 
versal colour  interpreted  by  the  use  of  universal 
paint. 

1 pass  over  thus  briefiy  the  Egyptian  period, 
Wcause,  although  the  art  of  the  great  times  had 
its  origin  in  the  teaching  of  Egypt,  there  is  very 
little  in  itself  that  shows  a high  artistic  cultiva- 
tion, or  that  can  serve  as  an  example  for  us.  The 
striking  quality  of  the  monuments  of  Egypt,  of 
another,  and  indeed  of  a higher  order,  namely, 
simplicity  and  greatness  of  material  and  of  execu- 
tion, which  convey  such  a sense  of  the  mechanical 
power  of  the  people  who  produced  them. 

The  next  period  of  art,  namely,  the  Greek,  may 
lie  said  to  embrace,  if  not  the  birth,  at  least  the 
first  forward  step,  the  progress  and  perfection,  the 
decline  and  extinction,  of  classical  taste. 

It  is  in  the  Greek  works  that  we  find  the  first 


germs  of  that  taste  which  reached  its  culminating 
point  in  the  age  of  Pericles ; and  the  art  of  the 
Romans,  however  debased,  is  still  formed  upon 
the  Greek  traditions,  which  were  handed  domi 
till  the  deluge  of  barbarism  swept  away  what 
little  of  good  remained,  and  sowed  the  seeds  of 
another  style,  which,  faithfully  following  nature, 
as  the  Greeks  had  done  before,  ran  a course  not 
less  glorious  than  them. 

We  have  mention  in  history  of  periods  of  whose 
art  no  vestiges  remain.  Traditions,  repeated  by 
Diodorus  and  other  authors,  speak  of  the  works  of 
the  first  Da'dalus  (for  three  are  mentioned  at 
various  times).  Some  antiquaries  have  endea- 
voured to  give  a reality  to  this  mythic  father  of 
Greik  art,  and  have  supposed  him  to  he  a con- 
temporary of  Theseus,  and  placed  his  existence  in 
the  fourteenth  century  before  our  era.  Probably 
he  is  simply  an  ideal  impersouation  of  art,  as 
Theseus  no  doubt  may  be  of  the  heroic  character. 
But  this  is  mere  curious  antiquarian  speculation, 
and  has  no  bearing  upon  the  history  of  art. 

Of  the  earliest  Greek  works  known  to  us,  per- 
haps the  moat  important  are  the  temples  of  Seli- 
nuntum,  in  the  south  of  Sicily.  This  great  and 
flourishing  Greek  colony  was  founded  about  the 
year  650  before  our  era,  and  was  destroyed  in 
409  B.C.  There  are  seven  temples  remaining, 
and  the  best  authorities  consider  that  the  first  and 
the  last  of  them  are  about  parallel  with  the  com-  ! 
inencement  and  end  of  its  exi.stence.  j 

I cannot  speak  positively  of  any  remains  of  I 
colour  in  the  architecture  of  the  earliest  of  them, ' 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  was  colour, 
from  the  fact  that  the  metopes  are  painted. 

Tliere  are  very  distinct  remains  of  colour  in  the 
other  temples.  The  duke  of  Serradifalco,  in  his 
work  upon  the  temples  of  Selinuntum,  say.s, — 

"The  excavations  carried  out  in  the  temple  E, 
and  the  mdicule  B of  the  Acropolis  [see  his  work, 
plate  2]  gave  new  and  more  evident  testimony  of 
this  sort  of  ornament.  There  remain  of  the  first 
many  trunks  of  columns  coated  with  the  finest 
white  plaster,  and  one  of  them  still  retains  three 
horizontal  zones,  each  of  which  is  successively 
painted  with  red,  white,  and  blue.  The  listel  of 
the  architrave  is  red,  that  of  the  gutta*  blue. 
The  triglyphs  painted  blue  upon  the  face,  with 
black  channels.  The  astragal  (?)  of  the  capitals 
red;  and  to  the  posticuiu  of  this  temple  belong 
certain  mouldings  in  terra  cotta  of  a yellowish  j 
colour,  with  frets  and  other  ornameuts  painted  in  ! 
red  and  dark  grey.  From  various  fragments  we  ! 
learn  that,  as  in  the  Parthenon,  the  ground  of! 
the  metopes  is  blue;  and  upon  the  arm  of  the  I 
female  figure  [plate  32  of  the  work]  one  dis- 1 
covers  some  traces  of  red,  which  colour,  as 
well  as  blue,  is  much  more  clearly  discover- 
able in  a fragment  of  drapery  found  in  the 
posticum  of  this  temple.  Nor  should  we  here 
omit  to  mention  the  very  singular  circumstance ! 
that  we  find  the  cap  of  one  of  the  triglyphs  first ! 
painted  red  upon  the  stone,  afterwards  coated ' 
with  stucco,  and  at  last  repainted  with  the  same  ! 
colour.  We  have  more  important  remains  of  the  I 
mdiculeB,  namely,  the  trabeation  of  the  south-west : 
angle,  one  of  the  lions’  heads  of  the  cymatium,  in  ! 
which  there  remains  still  the  sinking  prepared  to 
receive  it;  one  angle  and  various  fragments  of  the  ! 
pediment;  the  whole  cap  of  the  ante;  the  lower 
portion  of  the  shaft  of  a fluted  column,  with  part 
of  its  Doric  cap,  and  several  fragments  of  minor 
importance.  From  the  observations  made  upon 
these  remains,  we  find  that  the  whole  fabric  was 
coated  with  a very  fine  stucco,  of  a pale  yellowish 
colour,  the  listels  of  the  architrave,  of  the  bed 
mold,  of  the  corona,  aiid  of  the  mutules ; these  last 
blue  with  white  guttm,  blue  also  are  the  triglyphs 
and  their  fascia,  which  is  divided  into  two  by  a 
very  fine  line.  The  capital  and  what  remains  of 
the  ante  are  of  a yellowish  tint,  and  all  the  sunk 
lines  are  marked  with  a fine  black  line,  so  as  to 
give  more  effect  to  the  other  mouldings.” 

M.  Hittorff,  a received  authority  upon  the 
antiquities  of  Sicily,  and  author  of  the  ingenious 
work  “ L’Architectime  Polychrome  cboz  les 
Grecs,”  goes  much  further,  and  launches  very  far 
into  the  ideal.  Indeed,  he  docs  not  jiretend  to 
confine  himself  to  the  facts  found  in  the  ruins  of 
this  temple,  hut  unites  fragments  and  authorities 
from  other  temples  in  Sicily  and  elsewhere,  to 
produce  his  ideal  of  the  Greek  system  of  Polv- 
ehromy.  Perhaps  his  enthusiasm  may  have 
carried  him  somewhat  beyond  the  hounds  of  pro- 
bability in  his  opinions.  A reference  to  his  work, 
and  to  that  of  Serradifalco,  will  enable  those  who 
arc  interested  to  judge  bow  far  his  opinions  are 
borne  out  by  reason  and  by  facts. 

The  Temple  of  Jupiter,  in  the  island  of  Egina, 
supposed  to  be  about  forty  years  earlier  than  the 
last  of  the  temples  of  Selinus,  which  in  architec- 


tural proportion  and  i-efinement,  is  a step  in 
advance  of  those  of  Selinuntum,  still  shows  very 
clear  traces  of  colour. 

The  best  authorities  have  established  that  the 
triglyphs  were  painted  blue,  the  tcenia  red,  the 
mutules  blue ; their  fillet  and  the  rest  of  the 
soffit  of  coronte  red ; the  cymatium  enriched  ufith 
a honeysuckle  in  gold ; several  mouldings,  and 
the  soffit  of  portico  painted,  &c.  There  is  no 
evidence,  nor  do  the  best  authorities  conjecture 
that  the  broad  surface,  the  shaft  and  caps  of 
columns,  or  the  wall  of  cella  were  painted. 

The  large  patches  of  blue  presented  by  the 
triglyphs,  appear  crude  and  unhappy,  aud  little  in 
accordance  with  the  refined  taste  of  the  artists  of 
Egina,  hut  we  find  an  explanation  of  this  in 
Vitruvius,  where  he  tells  us  that  in  the  early 
wooden  constructions,  the  ends  of  the  beams  (the 
triglyphs),  were  covered  with  a board,  painted 
with  blue  wax,  to  preserve  it  from  the  action  of 
the  weather;  and  as  we  find  in  other  temples 
where  there  are  traces  of  colour,  that  the  triplyphs 
were  likewise  blue,  it  is  clear  that  this  ancieut 
practice  was  carried  into  later  times,  as  a tradi- 
tion which  popular  prejudice  and  a religious 
reverence  for  antiquity  insisted  upon  preserving. 
In  the  sculptured  parts  tliere  are  undoubted 
evidences  of  colour.  The  shields  and  crests  of 
the  warriors  wore  painted  red,  parts  of  their  anus 
and  armour  gilt,  while  the  tympanum  of  the 
pediment  was  blue. 

The  frieze  of  the  mausoleum  of  Halicarnassus, 
though  of  a date  about  180  years  later,  is  treated 
in  the  same  way;  and  the  last  discoveries  show 
that  the  lions’  mouths  were  picked  out  with  red. 

No  one  can  doubt  the  value,  and,  indeed,  the 
necessity,  of  such  a distribution  of  brilliant  colour 
to  give  relief  and  interest  to  the  otherwise  mono- 
tonous blaze  of  white,  standing  out  in  strong  relief 
against  the  deep  blue  sky,  and  having  no  interest 
of  colour  to  bring  into  harmony  with  the  brilliant 
scenery. 

But  at  this  period  in  the  progress  of  art,  the 
refinement  of  study  being  directed  to  the  perfect- 
ing of  form,  we  may  fairly  suppose  that  where  so 
much  love  and  study  as  were  required  to  produce 
the  Egina  marbles  bad  been  expended,  the  result 
would  be  considered  of  higher  importance  than 
colour,  which,  from  being  so  constantly  repeated, 
could  scarcely  have  ranked  with  the  other  branches 
of  architecture,  aud  must  have  been  treated  as  a 
matter  of  mere  traditional  practice,  as  was,  no 
doubt,  the  cose  in  the  painting  and  sculpture  of 
Egypt. 

It  is  important  to  observe  that  in  the  cases  of 
Egina  and  Halicarnassus  the  colours  are  made 
entirely  subservient  to  the  sculpture,  and  so  dis- 
tributed as  to  assist  materially  in  giving  relief  to 
its  forms.  There  is  no  painted  detail  (in  the  sculp- 
ture), no  ornament  or  variety  of  colour  to  arrest 
and  giv'C  occupation  to  the  eye.  It  is  the  inferior 
and  less  interesting  portions  which  are  coloured, 
and  that  with  uniform  tints,  producing  that 
sparkle  which  is  so  essential  to  pictorial  effect, 
and  leaving  the  nobler  portions — the  human  form 
divine,  untouched,  and,  indeed,  assisting  and 
giving  expression  to  them  by  contrast. 

And  here  it  is  desirable  to  observe  that  some 
picking  out  is  more  an  optical  necessity  under  a 
southern  sun  than  we  can  imagine  in  our  tame 
light.  Those  who  have  studied  in  those  countries 
will  have  found  over  and  over  again  a difficulty  in 
distinguishing  forms  upon  a background  of  the 
same  colour,  from  the  violent  contrast  of  intense 
blazing  light  and  black  sparkling  shadows,  which 
dazzles  the  eye,  and  causes  the  half  tints  to  dis- 
appear. 

In  the  tangled  intricacy  of  the  frieze  of  Hali- 
carnassus, being,  as  it  was,  at  a considerable  dis- 
tance fi'om  the  eye,  this  would  be  particularly 
the  case. 

In  this  principle  of  aiding  form  by  colour,  wo 
may  find  an  analogy  with  Nature  in  most  of  her 
works.  For  instance,  in  flowers  the  sinking  of 
the  calix  is  marked  by  getting  daiker  or  lighter, 
and  the  forms  of  shells  are  constantly  marked  in 
the  same  way.  The  eye-brow  seems  to  have  no 
other  purpose  than  to  give  expression  to  the  form 
of  the  brow,  &c. 

But  in  our  own  conventional  works  of  archi- 
tecture, Nature’s  working  in  this  respect  teaches 
a lesson  in  the  plainest  terras,  and  in  no  parable. 
Soffits  take  a rich  warm  tint,  and  upper  surfaces 
of  salient  parts  a cold  and  pale  grey,  which  comes 
out  in  strong  relief  against  the  varied  tints  of  the 
vertical  surfaces. 

This  assumption,  that  as  art  progressed  colour 
became  considered  second  in  importance  to  form, 
and  so  was  less  used,  is  in  a measui-e  born  out  by 
the  experience  of  other  schools;  aud  though  it' 
would  be  a bold  theory  to  advance  that  perfection 
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of  form  and  perfection  of  colour  cannot  coexist  in 
fa,  work,  still  we  find,  practically,  that  they  do  not, 
except  in  rare  instances.  This  is  exemplified  in 
TQiany  instances  in  painting,  and  particularly  in 
(itho  works  of  the  Venetian  school.  There  can  be 
iino  <loubt  that  in  sculpture  strong  colour  detracts 
from  the  value  of  form  in  the  portions  so 
ifcoloured. 

i Who  can  walk  through  a sculpture  gallery 
liivithout  being  struck  with  the  apparent  want  of 
Icnodelling  in  works  executed  in  coloured  marbles 
)r  in  porphyry  ? 

[ Many  instances  of  this  fact  will  be  familiar  to 
iithosc  who  arc  acquainted  with  our  own  and 
[foreign  galleries. 

I We  always  find  in  well-ordered  museums  that 
|\by  the  side  of  a gem,  whether  intaglio  or  cameo, 
lithere  is  a cast  in  plaster,  without  which  it  is 
cextremely  difficult  to  distinguish  the  beauty  of 
icxecution. 

This  subject  may  be  further  Illustrated  by  the 
iconverse  as  exhibited  in  the  works  of  the  school  of 
ithe  seventeenth  century.  Bernini  often  expressed 
in  marble  minute  forms,  such  as  the  veins,  &c. 
hvhich  in  nature  are  scarcely  noticeable,  except 
Iwhen  marked  by  a difference  of  colour.  In  white 
.casts  from  the  life,  of  a woman’s  hand  for  instance, 
lone  is  shocked  by  the  coarseness  of  the  skin,  which 
lappears  so  smooth  and  delicate  in  nature. 

In  architecture  the  disposition  of  lines  and  forms 
lin  colour,  of  course  materially  affect  the  moulded 
iforms,  and  may  be  in  direct  contradiction  to  them. 
IThe  bird’s-mouth  moulding  as  it  is  usually  painted, 
ebecomes  a leaf  moulding.  Many  antiquaries  insist 
[Upon  painting  an  egg-aud-tongue  ornament  upon 
ithe  echinus  of  the  Doric  cap.  One  of  its  chief 
icbarms  seems  to  be  the  beautiful  combination  of 
ithe  circle  in  perspective  with  the  sectional  curve  of 
ithe  echinus,  and  this  is  entirely  disguised  by  the 
rutting  of  painted  lines  (in  direction  of  the  sec- 
itional  curve)  upon  the  horizontal  circle  j and  a 
ajuarter  round,  or  any  other  clumsy  curve,  would 
nauswer  the  purpose  almost  as  well.* 


THE  BEAUTIFUL  IN  ART. 

Much  has  been  wTittenon  the  subject  of  beauty 
lin  art.  Criticism,  which  ought  to  love  with  a 
nsincere  love  the  study  of  the  fine  arts,  and  fill  its 
osoul  with  its  noble  impressions,  is  easy  compared 
nto  art,  which  is  difficult,  and  has  been  regarded  as 
a necessary  good  to  the  progress  of  the  arts,  but 
nhas  often  been  useless  to  artists  in  constant  com- 
imissions,  whose  approved  works  have  contained  far 
nhetter  precepts  from  the  examples  they  afforded 
hthan  criticism  could : and  innumerable  canons  have 
iiprovcd  vain  and  ineffectual,  and  actually  tended  to 
ibring  on  the  corruption  and  decline  of  art.  This 
iriias  not  hindered  some  good  writers  from  express- 

I hig  their  ideas  and  sentiments  on  the  subject  of 
f beauty.  The  English  have  written  a great  deal  on 
, it,  and  the  different  theories  of  the  principaUmters 
f have  been  collected  and  reviewed  in  more  than  one 
■ work.  The  authors  have  been  too  metaphysical, 

; and,  had  they  been  less  so,  they  would  have  been 

II  more  understood,  and  more  appreciated  by  the 
II  public,  distinguished  as  it  is  for  its  practical  genius. 

) Of  all  the  people  of  Europe,  it  seems  there  is 
vnot  any  wdio  better  announce  the  sentiment  of 
1-  beauty  than  the  Italians  and  the  French,  As  to 
1 the  sentiment  of  the  sublime  and  energetic,  we 
1 think  it  is  claimed  in  a most  decided  manner  by 
1 the  Germans,  the  English,  and  the  Spanish.  The 
p pure  and  delicate  by  whicli  both  are  manifested  is 
I almost  unknown  in  Holland.  The  English  Ian- 
: gunge,  as  well  as  its  architecture,  is  characterized 
li  by  its  energy.  Tiie  sentiment  of  the  stthihne,  to 
K\  w’hich  the  French  nation  is  far  from  being  a 
iBi  stranger,  keeps,  among  them,  subordinate  to  that 
u of  beauty.  Beauty  is  the  national  characteristic 
0 of  their  language,  their  sculpture,  and  their  archi- 
t’  tecture. 

Kant,  D’Alembert,  and  others  have  attempted 
f'  to  establish  that  every  one  possesses  in  himself  an 
ii  innate  aptitude  to  conceive  the  beautiful  and  the 
6' sublime;  that  there  is  in  the  human  being  a 
ti  faculty  appointed  to  pronoiince  judgments  upon 
0 objects  which  affect  in  a most  lively  manner  our 

0 existence.  The  property  of  beaiity  is  to  operate 
ii  in  whatever  work  wdth  ease,  and  to  be  agreealde 
f.  and  easy  to  comprehend  at  a glance  : the  trace  of 
1;  labour  ought  to  escape  in  its  free  actions,  diseu- 
g gaged  and  free  from  constraint : another  law  rules 
t the  sublime,  it  is  by  great  efforts  and  difficulties 
Cl  conquered  that  it  claims  the  right  of  our  admira- 
ti  tion.  If  the  depth  of  meditation  and  an  attention 

1 a long  time  sustained  are  noble,  they  are  equally 
J!  paiufu],  and  little  suit  any  one,  with  whom  the 
r graces  ought  only  to  reveal  the  presence  of  a beau- 

* To  be  continued. 


tiful  nature.  Liberty  of  mind,  and  the  union  of 
innate  ideas,  which  constitute  genius,  are  not  less 
necessary  to  feel  all  the  beauty  of  a work,  than  to 
compose  it.  To  be  a good  spectator,  you  must 
have  tranquillity  of  soul  and  serenity  of  imagina- 
tion. The  mind  must  be  correspondent  to  the  art 
or  the  science  which  we  wish  to  know;  and  our 
knowledge  ought  to  be  greater  than  that  found 
in  the  works  we  study  and  judge.  The  beautiful 
is  ravishing,  and  touches  us,  or  it  is  lovelv,  and 
seduces  us : in  the  first  case,  it  holds  with  the 
sublime,  and  the  soul  that  feels  this  sentiment 
enjoys  it  with  a satisfied  and  thoughtful  reflection : 
In  the  second,  it  is  moved  by  a more  expansive 
joy.  Of  these  two  modes  of  sensation,  one  is 
peculiar  to  the  Italians,  and  the  other  to  the 
French.  Beauty  is  a sort  of  shrine  for  the  affec- 
tions of  the  soul,  A poet  said  that  every  new 
work  of  Raffaelle  made  a painter.  Quintillian  said 
that  the  Olympian  Jove  and  every  new  statue  of  a 
deity  by  the  hand  of  Phidias,  added  to  the 
religion  of  the  people.  The  expression  of  the 
sublime  has  three  manners  of  producing  Itself 
in  national  characters  : impressed  with  a certain 
horror,  it  will  incline  towards  the  gigantic, 
or  it  will  belong  to  the  noble  kind,  or  it 
will  enter  into  the  domain  of  the  magni- 
ficent. The  sublime  ought  always  to  be  great : 
the  beautiful  may  also  be  small.  The  sublime 
ought  to  be  beautiful : the  beautiful  may 
suffer  from  being  over-ornamented : arsenals 
ought  to  be  noble  and  simple ; palaces  of  residence, 
magnificent;  viUaa  beautiful  and  nobly  deco- 
rated.* * * § Such  is  the  force  of  greatness  of  manner, 
that  a small  building  will  give  more  noble  ideas 
to  the  mind  than  another  twenty  times  more  ex- 
tensive with  regard  to  its  mass,  where  the  manner 
is  common  or  neglected.t  The  compositions  of 
architecture  are  more  susceptible  of  the  grandiose 
than  those  of  any  other  art.  By  it  the  colossal 
diSers  from  the  gigantic.  The  grandiose,  in  all 
works  of  art,  is  one  of  the  qualities  that  most  con- 
tributes to  beauty.J  In  painting,  largeness  of 
treatment  is  not  at  all  dependent  on  the  size  of 
the  panel  or  the  canvas.  The  "Vision  of  Ezekiel,” 
by  RaftaeDe,  in  the  Pltti  Palace,  Florence,  in 
largeness  of  treatment  perhaps  excels  any  of  his 
other  works,  and  it  is  painted  in  a panel  of  about 
sixteen  by  eighteen  or  twenty  inches ; and  many 
of  the  works  of  the  old  masters,  specially  cele- 
brated for  largeness  in  treatment,  are  small  in 
dimensions.  § 

D’Alembert  says,  that  in  effect,  the  som'ce  of  our 
pleasure  and  dislike  is  only  and  entirely  in  us;  we 
find  them  within  ourselves,  in  looking  there  atten- 
tively, general  and  invaiiable  rules  of  taste,  which 
are  like  the  touchstone  on  the  test  of  which  all 
the  productions  of  talent  can  be  submitted.  There 
are  in  the  arts  of  taste,  beauties  of  expression  of 
which  all  men  are  born  judges ; and  these  beauties 
are  not  always  those  to  wliicli  the  pure  artist  is 
the  most  sensible.  The  beauties  of  expression  are, 
some  the  works  of  nature,  others  the  fruit  of 
labour;  and  the  artist,  like  other  men,  esteems 
things  according  to  what  they  cost  him.  It  is  not 
that  in  general  artists  are  the  natural  judges  of 
arts,  if  they  arc  either  blinded  by  partiality  or 
led  away  by  subtilty  and  chicanery.  Philosophy 
has  a similar  analysis  in  the  truths  of  sentiment 
which  have  connection  with  matters  of  taste. 
Enlightened  by  a subtle  and  profound  meta- 
physics, it  distinguishes  the  principles  of  the 
general  and  common  taste  of  the  people  from 
those  which  are  modified  by  the  character,  the 
genius,  the  degree  of  sensibility  of  nations,  or  of 
individuals;  it  separates  by  this  means  the  essen- 
tial beauty  from  the  conventual  beauty  : equally 
distant  from  a mecbanical  decision  without  prin- 
ciples, and  too  subtle  a discussion,  it  carries  the 
analysis  of  sentiment  as  far  as  it  ought  to  go  : it 
studies  the  impression,  without  giving  an  account 
to  itself  or  others,  and  when  it  has  made  its  plea- 
sures agree  with  its  reason,  it  grieves  without 
pride,  and  without  seeking  to  convince  them, 
those  who  have  received,  whether  from  nature  or 
from  habit,  another  mode  of  feeling.i| 

It  is  not  to  produce  beauties,  but  to  hide  faults, 
that  the  great  masters  have  designed  the  rules. 
Nature  forms  men  of  genius,  as  she  forms  in  the 
bosom  of  the  earth  the  precious  metals,  ugly, 
deformed,  full  of  alloy  and  foreign  matter.  Art 
can  only  do  for  genius  what  it  can  do  for  these 
metals ; it  can  add  nothing  to  their  substances, 
it  disengages  them  from  all  that  is  foreign  to 
them,  and  discovers  the  work  of  nature. 


* Kant,  “ Sur  le  Benu  vt  le  Sublime, " translated  by 
Keratry. 

t Addison,  on  the  “ Pleasures  of  the  Imagination.” 

t Boutard. 

§ North  British  Review,  August,  1858.  No.  LVII. 

II  D’Alembert,  “ CEuvres  Philosopbiqucs.” 


Taste,  although  little  common,  is  not  arbitrary  : 
this  truth  is  equally  acknowledged  by  those  who 
reduce  the  taste  to  feeling,  and  by  these  who 
would  limit  it  to  reason.  But  it  does  not  extend  to 
all  the  beauties  of  which  a work  of  art  is  sus- 
ceptible. The  striking  and  sublime  In  it,  which 
alike  seize  all  minds,  which  nature  produces  with- 
out effort  in  all  ages  and  among  all  people,  and 
of  which  in  consequence  all  minds,  all  ages,  and 
all  people  are  judge.s.  There  is  that  which  touches 
only  sensible  souls,  and  which  escapes  others.  The 
beauties  of  this  kind  are  truly  of  a secondary  order  j 
for  that  whicli  is  great  is  preferable  to  that  which  is 
fine : they  arc,  nevertheless,  those  which  demand 
the  most  sagacity  to  be  produced,  and  delicacy  to 
be  felt ; so  they  are  more  frequent  in  the  nations, 
among  whom  the  refinements  and  pleasures  ot 
society  have  heiglitened  the  art  of  living  and 
enjoying.  This  kind  of  beauties  made  for  the  few, 
is  properly  the  object  of  taste,  which  may  be 
defined  the  talent  of  discerning  in  the  works  ot 
art  what  ought  to  please  sensible  souls,  and  what 
will  disgust  them.  If  taste  is  not  arbitrary,  it  is 
then  founded  on  incontestable  principles,  and  that 
which  is  a necessary  consequence,  there  ought  to 
be  no  work  of  art  of  which  we  cannot  judge,  hi 
applying  to  it  these  principles.* 

The  advantages  that  the  liberal  arts  have  over 
the  mechanical  arts  by  the  labour  which  the  first 
demand  from  the  mind,  and  by  the  difficulty  of 
excelling  in  them,  is  sufficiently  compensated  by 
the  very  superior  utility  which  the  latter  for  the 
greater  part  procure  to  us.  It  is  even  this  utility 
which  has  forced  men  to  reduce  them  to  opera- 
tions purely  mechanical,  to  facilitate  the  practice 
of  them  to  a gp*eater  number  of  men.  But  society, 
in  justly  respecting  the  great  geniuses  who  en- 
lighten it,  ought  not  to  look  with  disdain  on  the 
hands  who  serve  it.  A painter  may  be,  from  the 
low  view  he  takes  of  art,  from  his  inability  to 
render  his  sensations  and  his  thoughts,  only  an 
artizan  more  or  less  skilful,  but  not  an  artist ; 
whilst  the  artizan,  though  employed  in  a lower 
department,  may  make  his  talents  and  bis  inven- 
tion superior  to  it ; may  show  his  capabilities  of 
excelling  in  the  higher  walks  of  art,  and  show  what 
perfection  he  may  reach  in  the  workmanship  of 
liis  genius.  Obscurity  of  destiny  may  for  a time 
shroud  the  works  which  reflect  the  image  of  a 
noble  mind ; and  humble  labours  may  conceal  per- 
formances which  exceed  their  promise.  Well- 
directed  routine  and  habitual  experiences,  may 
give  to  artizaiis,  even  in  tboir  rudest  operations, 
a presentiment  of  genius  which  has  the  character 
of  inspiration.  There  can  he  no  doubt,  that  the 
thought  and  the  skill  of  precision  in  manual  works, 
that  is  to  say,  of  the  rigorous  execution  of  the 
faithful  reproduction  of  geometric  and  artistic 
forms,  have  exercised  a useful  influence  upon  the 
recent  progress  of  our  mechanical  science.  There 
arc  some  works,  it  is  true,  purely  mechanical, 
and  whose  monotonous  repetition  rarely  puts  the 
faculties  of  the  mind  into  exercise ; as,  for  example, 
the  textile  arts,  which  are  immense  and  fertile 
branches  of  industry,  and  are  the  foundation  of 
the  fortune  and  the  power  of  western  nations. 
These  beautiful  industries,  an  imitation  or  a pure 
emanation  of  similar  ancient  and  splendid  indus- 
tries of  the  East,  are,  in  reality,  very  ingenious ; 
and  their  happy  mechanical  and  geometrical  com- 
binations are  still  to-day  an  object  of  our  admira- 
tion. These  rich  weavings  are  unequalled  for 
their  fineness  and  beauty,  for  the  solidity  of  the 
colours,  and  the  intelligent  art  with  which  the 
finest  threads  of  textile  materials  are  elaborated 
and  woven  to  constitute  the  chain  and  the  body 
of  stuffs,  by  their  network  and  reticulation,  ac- 
cording to  mathematical  and  artistic  laws.  These 
admirable  productions,  principal  and  primitive 
sources  of  the  riches  of  the  civilization  oflnJo- 
Persia,  arc  the  result  of  many  ages  of  accumu- 
lated force,  the  slow,  painful,  and  incessant  manual 
collaboration  of  an  exuberant  population  of  slaves 
and  of  pariahs. 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  prove  that  the 
theory  of  the  mechanical  arts  is  the  same  as  that 
of  the  fine  arts;  that  they  rest  equally  upon  the 
ideas  of  the  beautiful,  which  resolve  themselves 
always  into  tliose  of  the  good.  We  with  difficulty 
equal  the  ancients  in  the  productions  which  appeal 
to  the  mind  and  to  the  judgment,  to  the  taste  and 
to  the  imagination ; but  we  much  surpass  them 
in  every  thing  which  affects  the  multiplication, 
the  vulgarising,  and  the  rapid  economical  repro- 
duction of  objects  of  perfection,  or  of  material 
artistic,  and  intellectual  enjoyments. f It  is,  in 
deed,  in  the  perfectioniug  the  slow,  gradual,  but 
incessant  and  indefinite  increase  of  discoveries 


* D’Alembert. 

t “Travaux  des  Commissions  Eran9aises  sur  I’Indus 
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and  ideas  of  pbemiatry,  physics,  meehanics,  geo- 
metry, or  mathematics,  applied  to  tlie  satisfaction 
of  our  wants,  where  lies  the  perfectibility  of  the 
Imman  race,  still  more  than  in  the  pretended 
progress  of  moral,  philosophical,  and  artistic  ideas, 
of  which  antiquity  has  Left  us  models  or  examples 
not  yet  surpassed  in  our  times ; and  yet  the  fictile 
and  the  Faeuza  arts  do  not  seem  to  be  wanting  in 
a claim  to  the  fine  arts.  Their  productions,  turned 
:md  fashioned  into  the  graceful  forms  given  them 
by  a potter  as  skilful  as  Bernard  Palissy,  are  evi- 
dences of  what  that  instrument  of  instruments,  the 
buumu  hand,  can  perform.  Of  these  Paris  makes  a 
great We;  exhibiting  useful  and  ornamental 
articles  of  furniture  for  the  toilet  and  the  service 
of  the  table  ; and  the  shops  in  the  peristyles  and 
arcades  of  the  Palais  Royal  wliich  are  magazines 
for  these  arts  and  for  carved  and  engra%’ed  porce- 
lain, and  fine  stones  and  cameos  richly  set  in  gold, 
Hower  vases,  goblets,  chalices,  and  fans  of  crystal, 
are  mo.st  dazzling,  glittering  in  their  sheen,  and 
they  give  to  the  place  quite  the  aspect  of  an 
Oriental  bazaar.  For  these  articles  of  art  and 
luxury  there  are  large  ateliers.  No  oue,  we  think, 
will  disj)ute  the  beauty  there  is  iu  machines  to 
saw,  to  dress,  to  carve,  and  to  polish  difierent 
•tones,  crystals,  and  other  bard  bodies ; the 
machines  uscwl  to  elevate  the  materials  which 
unter  into  the  construction  of  edifices;  the  means 
of  ventilation  and  drainage;  the  objects  serving 
decoration  and  models  of  public  edifices : they  are 
objects  which  created  a great  interest  in  the 
Universal  Exhibition  of  1851.  Among  the  liberal 
arts  which  have  been  reduced  to  principle.«!,  those 
which  propose  the  imitation  of  nature  have  been 
called  fine  arts,  because  they  have  principally 
pleasure  for  their  object;  hut  this  is  not  the  only 
thing  which  distinguishes  them  from  the  liberal 
arts  more  necessary  or  more  useful,  as  grammar, 
logic,  and  morals.  These  last  have  fixed  and 
determined  rules,  which  everj'  man  can  transmit 
to  another,  whereas  the  practice  of  the  fine  arts 
consists  chiefly  in  invention  which  is  not  derived 
so  much  from  its  laws  as  from  genius ; the  rules 
which  have  been  written  uixrn  these  arts  are  pro- 
perly but  the  mechanical  part, — they  produce  a 
similar  eflect  as  the  telescope,  they  only  aid  those 
who  can  see.  It  results  from  what  we  have  said, 
that  the  diflforent  maimer  in  which  our  mind 
operates  upon  objects,  and  the  difierent  uses  and 
impressions  wh’ch  it  draws  from  these  objects,  are 
the  first  means  presented  to  us  to  discern  in  gene- 
ral our  knowledge  of  both.  All  have  connection 
with  our  wants,  either  of  absolute  necessity  or  of 
convenience  and  pleasure,  or  even  of  custom  and 
caprice.  The  more  that  these  wants  are  foreign 
or  difficult  to  satisfy,  the  more  slow  in  appearance 
is  the  knowledge  destined  to  that  end.*  In  art  in 
general,  and  in  painting  in  particular,  the  signs 
of  representation  that  one  employs  are  often  con- 
ventional in  a high  degree,  so  'that  when  they 
ought  not  to  vary  but  with  the  natural  objects  of 
which  they  are  the  representation,  they  vary,  on 
the  contrary,  perpetually  with  epochs,  with 
nations,  with  schools,  with  individuals.  The 
beautiful  in  art  proceeds  absolutely  and  only  from 
the  hnman  thought  set  free  from  every  other  ser- 
vitude than  that  of  manifesting  it^*lf  by  the  , 
representation  of  natural  objects.  * j 

Tlie  greater  part  of  the  remarks  of  Cicognara,  ■ 
in  Hs  work,  “ Del  Bello, ’'f  apply  to  the  arts  of  | 
design.  ReasoningofabsoluteandessentialbcaiUv, 
and  of  its  force  upon  us,  he  shows  the  why  niul 
the  wherefore  they  are  distinguished  from  relative 
beauty.  Grace,  sublimity,  ideal  beauty,  are  dis- 1 
tinetly  treated  as  consequences  of  principles  wliijh  i 
he  had  already  establishetl,  and  as  being  oforcater 
or  less  perfection  of  the  same  thing.  Sometimes 
we  see  these  existing  separately  and  undivided  in  ; 
one  work  : soraetimes  we  see  them  con  joined.  One  i 
formula  iu  art  is  that  the  essence  of  the  beautiful  ! 
is  unity  in  variety  : there  are  works,  however,  that  I 
are  exceptions  to  this ; and  we  see  beauty  existing  j 
above  and  beyond  the  conditions  of  unity  and  of 
variety,  linkiHl  together.  A work  unites  often ! 
these  two  qualities  without  being  beautiful.  The 
Apollo  of  the  Belvedere,  in  the  Vatican,  is  not 
varied:  the  “Transfiguration”  is  not  one,  and 
they  are  both  adminible  pieces-t  As  in  human 
characters,  so  in  sculpture,  tliere  are  minute 
difierences  lietween  qualities  wliich  seem  the  same 
and  those  we  discover  with  difficulty.  It  is  easy  to 
know  the  qualities  when  they  are  rendered  single, 
j^rfect,  and  entire ; but  it  requires  much  penetra- 
tion and  delicacy  to  separate  or  sift  what  is  con- 
founded. Everything  wliich  makes  unity  by  the 
union  and  blending  togetlier  of  many  attributes, 

“ D’.\lembert,  “ (Euvres  Philcsophiques.” 
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produces  agreeable  and  beautiful  things.  In  the 
fine  arts,  the  ideal  is  said  piudicularly  of  that 
abstract  assemblage  or  union  of  perfections  of 
which  the  genius  forms  the  idea,  but  which  is 
above  every  sensible  beauty.  Simplicity  is  the 
natural  companion  of  beauty  ; the  first  follows  the 
second,  as  the  shadow  follows  the  body.  Hogarth, 
by  whom  the  English  school  of  art  was  founded  in 
1734,  in  his  “ Analysis  of  Beauty,”  gave  the  world 
what  he  called  the  Hue  of  beauty — the  true,  and 
the  simple,  and  the  ideal  line.  Michelangelo’s  ad- 
vice to  his  j)upils  was  always  to  make  a figure  or  a 
group  of  objects  pyramidal,  one  of  the  most  simple 
of  figures,  and  oue  of  the  most  pleasing:  for  ex- , 
ample,  take  the  tripods,  the  five  and  seven-sided 
polygon,  and  the  triangle — the  indentations  that 
natui’e  gives  generally  to  leaves,  flowers,  and 
stems  of  plants.  The  simplicity  of  the  oval  is  pre- 
ferred to  that  of  the  circle,  as  the  triangle  is  to 
the  square,  the  pyramid  to  the  cube  ; and  we  see 
tliat  the  Great  Artist  of  every  creative  beauty 
selected  the  oval  form  as  a vault  to  the  temple  of 
the  earth.  Elegance  and  nobility  may  be  com- 
bined; it  is  a great  thing  to  know  and  observe  the 
limits  of  every  kind  of  style  in  the  arts  and  com- 
position. 

Style  imparts  grandeur  to  the  simplest  and 
most  common  things : style,  taken  as  the  just 
expression  of  what  is  beautiful  iu  the  ideal,  is  the 
most  important  part  of  art,  and  indeed  is  the  art 
itself.  Hence,  Cicognara  lays  down  three  states 
of  imitation  of  the  artist ; — 1.  MTien  he  proposes 
to  imitate  objects  such  as  they  are  presented  to 
him,  servilely  and  indistinctly.  2.  When  he 
chooses  none,  and  docs  not  refuse  certain  others, 
adding  to  them  his  own  ideas,  or  altering  the 
dUpositiou.  3.  When  finally  he  unite.s  the 
parts  the  most  perfect  of  different  objects, 
and  forms  one  oidy  chosen  by  himself.  The 
first  of  these  imitations  is  the  beginning  of 
art;  the  second,  the  progress;  the  third,  the 
perfection.  He  adds,  political  and  extraordi- 
nary circumstances,  and  natural  and  local,  have 
much  contributed  to  make  the  arts  pass 
more  or  less  rapidly  from  one  or  the  other  of  these 
three  states ; and  it  is  beyond  all  doubt  that  we 
owe  the  excellence  of  their  progress  to  the  imita- 
tion of  that  which  nature  has  produced  most 
excellent  aud  most  perfect.  The  fine  arts  have 
most  flourished  in  a beautiful  climate,  whore  the 
productions  of  its  imitation  are  always  the  most 
perfect.  But  the  imitation  of  nature  alone  ought 
not  to  he  the  aim  of  the  artist : his  work  must 
bear  the  stamp  and  the  forms  of  his  own  imagina- 
tion. Quantity  is  the  cause  of  beauty  and  gran- 
deur. To  know  how  to  give  to  the  creatures  of 
I architecture  an  expression  of  majesty  from  mere 
I bulk,  is  one  of  the  secrets  and  difficulties  of  the 
I art. 

; Some  have  thought  that  architecture  was  an 
art  iu  which  none  but  a geometrician  can  excel. 
Geometry  is  an  inexhaustible  study  to  the  prac- 
I tical  man  and  to  the  philosopher.  In  the  sphere 
' of  its  utility  it  is  infinitely  more  extended  than 
. that  of  any  abstract  science,  and  it  is,  without 
I contradiction,  the  base  of  our  true  knowledge. 

: Our  mind,  with  all  its  diversified  faculties,  has  a 
certain  original  unity,  sovereign,  eternal,  perfect, 

; which  is  the  essential  rule  of  beauty,  and  which  is 
to  be  sought  to  he  expressed  in  the  practice  of 
the  art.  Variety,  regularity,  order,  proportion, 
are  necessary.  Wc  have  only  to  witness  the 
scenes  aud  external  forms  of  nature,  to  see  how 
these  admirable  qualities  prevail  in  them ; one 
reason  being  that  everything  concurs  to  the  same 
end ; every  work  is  a whole ; that  an  Cfiual  con- 
sideration is  given  to  all:  amor  omnibus  idem; 
and  that  nature  executes  them  on  an  eternal  plan 
from  which  she  never  departs.  Everything  in  the 
universe  is  conformable  to  good  order : everything 
concurs  to  the  general  good,  and  is  made  for  the 
best, — is  such  that  it  caimot  be  better,  and  is  per- 
fectly good.  Law  and  order  then  being  here 
necessities,  it  is  certain  that  out  of  the  unbridled 
license  of  individual  taste  no  good  can  come. 
Foundations,  and  results  of  order  in  the  elevations  ■ 
of  a building,  are  necessary  to  escape  confusion  ! 
aud  ruin.  There  should  be  in  the  decoration  no  ■ 
obtrusive  parts,  no  interruptions  of  that  regular  ; 
order  of  styles,  that  surveillance  which  is  con-  i 
genial  and  con-natural  to  the  well-regulated  mind  , 
that  contemplates  and  enjoys  it : there  should  be  I 
no  rarities  or  eccentricities  of  creative  genius,  no 
pieces  broken  or  detached  from  that  principle  of 
order  and  proportion  which  should  harmonise, 
unite,  and  league  together  into  one  whole  all  the 
parts  which  compose  it.  The  useful,  too,  must 
circumscribe  everything;  which  will  not  exclude 
the  beautiful,  the  agreeable,  or  the  fascinating; 
for  there  is  no  standard  of  grace  in  svich  an  art 
but  wbat  is  directly  or  indirectly  dependent  on 
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utility.  What  the  poet,  in  his  “ Essay  on  Man,” 
says  of  order  iu  society,  may  here  be  applied : — 

" Order  is  heaven’s  first  law,  and  this  confest,  * 

Some  are  aud  must  be  greater  thim  the  re^." 

Pope.  , 

The  lowest  must  be  knit  to  the  highest.  Order  • 
and  harmony  in  everything  are  the  foundation  of 
beauty,  and  it  is  the  assemblage  of  those  parts  or 
principles  which  we  have  mentioned  only  that 
have  a power  of  forming  a beautiful  whole  in 
architecture,  but  are  more  or  less  needed  in  all  the 
arts,  are  all  established,  and  pursue  their  career 
and  their  destiny  on  much  the  same  principles. 

On  this  subject  a celebrated  French  pbiloso- 
pber  * writes,  “ A constant  fact  is  that,  by  a kind 
of  sympathy,  the  sentiment  and  the  love  of  har- 
mony, of  proportion,  aud  of  order,  adjusts  the 
temperament,  strengthens  the  social  aflections> 
and  supports  virtue,  which  is,  in  itself,  a love  of 
order,  of  proportion,  and  of  harmony,  iu  munnera 
and  in  conduct.  In  the  most  frivolous  subjects, 
order  strikes  and  is  approved ; but  if  the  order 
and  the  beauty  of  the  universe  be  once  the  objects 
of  OUT  admiration  and  of  our  love,  our  affections 
will  participate  in  tbe  grandem- and  in  the  magni- 
ficence of  the  subject  ; and  the  elegant  sensibility 
for  beauty  conducts  us  to  ecstasy.  Indeed,  whilst 
but  a little  of  harmony  and  some  proportions  re- 
marked in  the  productions  of  the  sciences  or  the- 
arts  transport  with  admiration  masters  and  con- 
noisseurs, can  it  he  possible  to  contemplate  a 
divine  work  without  experiencing  the  sublimest 
delights  ? In  every  grateful  and  sensible  heart, 
admiration  for  the  real  beauty  of  the  universe  is 
just,  natunvl,  and  necessary;  nor  can  man  attain 
to  moral  perfection,  or  arrive  at  a supreme  degree 
of  vii-tne,  without  the  knowledge  of  God.”  Oid 
this  account  the  attractions  of  beautiful  objects 
aud  the  pure  elements  of  design  should  be  made 
a part  of  the  education  of  all  youths,  aud  by  that 
means  cherish  the  better  feelings  and  tendencies 
in  them,  and  cultivate  that  disposition  after 
beauty  which  is  natural  to  them.  Such  national 
institutions  would  be  an  invaluable  advantage  to 
the  individuals,  and  a source  of  prosperity  and 
splendour  to  states.  But  for  all  these  useful 
things  the  intervention  of  the  legislation  is  the 
more  necessary,  and  the  most  enlightened  go- 
vernors and  lieads  of  schools  and  academies  ought 
to  lend  their  hands  to  render  generally-known 
principles  conformable  to  such  an  important  ob- 
ject. The  same  writer  as  that  last  quoted  utters 
the  following  excellent  words: — “ "WTiat  good 
would  come  to  men,  if  all  the  arts  of  imitation 
were  proposed  as  a common  object,  and  concurred, 
one  day  with  the  laws  to  make  us  love  virtue  aud 
to  hate  vice  ! ” It  is  to  the  philosopher  to  invite 
them  : it  is  to  him  to  address  himself  to  the  poet, 
to  the  paiutei',  to  the  musician,  and  to  cry  aloud 
to  them,  “Men  of  genius,  for  what  has  Heaven 
gifted  you?”  If  this  were  well  understood,  the 
productions  of  sensuality  would  be  no  longer 
visible  oil  the  walls  of  our  palaces;  the  human 
voice  would  110  longer  be  the  organ  of  crimes ; tbe 
taste  and  the  manners  would  soon  be  on  their 
undisturbed  progress.  F.  Lrsil. 


THE  REVIVAL  OP  MEDLEVAL 
ARCHITECTURE. 

I QUITE  sympathise  with  Mr.  Parker  iu  his  wish 
to  avoid  a lengthened  controversy,  but  some  reply 
to  him  is  absolutely  necessary.  lie  comjiluins 
that  I “carefully”  avoided  giving  a single  date  to 
prove  that  the  Italian  examples  which  I adduced 
were  in  an  “Early  Italian  Gothic  style,”  and  that 
without  dates  my  “ arguments  are  worth  nothing.’' 
To  this  I answer  that  I used  no  “arguments  ” which 
required  the  support  of  Mr.  Parker’s  favourite 
dates,  and  that  Mr.  Parker  Iiiraself  gave  none ; 
I simply  stateil  a fact  which  it  would  be  in- 
sane to  advance  if  it  were  not  true,  for  in  these 
days  an  acquaintance  with  Genoa,  Assisi,  Yercelli, 
or  Ferrara,  is  no  uncommon  thing,  and  though 
Mr.  Parker’s  courtesy  allows  him  to  say  that  my 
statements  are  “ worth  nothing,”  I cannot  help 
thinking  that  your  readers  (most  of  whom  pro- 
bably know'  something  of  the  buildings  I men- 
tioned), will  agree  with  me  in  not  thinking  much 
of  the  assertions  of  such  a disputant. 

Mr.  Parker’s  next  statement  scarcely  requires 
an  answer.  He  denies  that  he  ever  said  that  it 
was  desirable  for  architects  to  go  to  the  East  by 
way  of  Anjou,  &c.  Yet,  if  your  readers  w’ill  refer 
to  Ills  original  letter  and  my  answer,  they  will  seo 
that  I quoted  bis  own  words.  If  there  is  any 
mistake,  therefore,  it  is  Mr.  Parker’s,  and  not 
mine.  He  said,  “ whatever  the  cause,  this  wtis  the 
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jdne  which  English  architects  in  the  thirteenth 
jcentury  were  most  likely  to  take,  and  this  seems 
:^hc  most  natural  line  for  us  now  to  follow.'*  “But 
.tvith  Lombardy  they  had  no  intercourse  at  all, 
:ind  it  is  the  last  ^^ace  we  should  go  to  for  autho- 
Hties.”  Your  readers  will  see  that  in  no  respect 
ivhatever  have  I misrepresented  this  quaintly 
lintiquavian  view.  Indeed,  I might  almost  have 
qeen  justified  in  supposing  that  Mr.  Parker’s  own 
wishes  would  tend  towards  some  scheme  for 
dredging  out  the  silted  up  port  of  Aigues  Mortes, 
n order  that  modern  architectural  students 
.[night  have  the  advantage  of  embarking  for 
[K^onie  (in  mcdiieval  vessels  of  course)  from  the 
sort  which  their  thirteenth-century  predecessors 
|t‘  were  likely  to  have  ” started  from  before  them ! 

I Theu,  in  the  next  place,  Mr.  PiU'ker  denies 
chat  he  intended  to  point  out  the  hospital  at 
Angers,  as  the  type  which  our  English  architects 
I'oUowed.  “ He  said  no  such  nonsense.”  Never- 
eheless,  he  did  say,  “I  believe  it  to  be  the 
^rliest  Gothic  building  in  existence,  and  the 
\ifrigin.  of  the  Early  English  style."  There  it  is  in 
regiblc  type,  of  Mr.  Parker’s  own  printing,  and 
i am  not  prepared  to  dispute  his  present  state- 
■nent,  that  it  is  very  like  nonsense. 

; Then  Mr.  Parker  talks  of  my  “ mere  assumption 
ihat  the  colony  in  Perigord  was  Venetian,  and 
xhat  S.  Front  was  copied  from  S.  Mark,  at 
Venice.”  Permit  me,  then,  as  my  adversary 
.aas  written  a book,  to  quote  his  own  words  on 
iihis  point.  In  the  thirty-fifth  volume  of  the 
rirclueologia,”  p.  36,  Mr.  Parker  says:— 

“ M.  Felix  de  Verneilh,  in  his  valuable  work  on 
iche  Byzantine  Architecture  of  France,  has  shown 
10  remarkable  a resemblance  of  plan,  dinien- 
dous,  and  details,  between  the  Cathedral  of  S. 
•tf’ront  and  the  _ Church  of  S.  Mark,  at  Venice, 
diat  it  seems  difficult  to  avoid  the  conclusion  at 
ivhich  he  arrives  that  they  were  either  the  work 
)f  the  same  architect,  or  that  S.  Front  was  bxiilt 
)y  workmen  from  Venice,  in  exact  imitation  of 
5.  Mark’s.  Almost  the  only  difference  is  that 
..he  arches  of  S.  Front  arc  pointed.”  “ The  re- 
rorded  dates  of  the  two  buildings  also  agree 
remarkably  with  the  hypothesis  that  they  were 
n some  degree  the  work  of  the  same  hands. 
The  first  stone  of  S.Mark’s  was  laid  in  977.”  “ The 
Church  of  S.  Front  was  commenced  in  984,  by 
idishop  Frotaire,  and  finished  about  104-7,  in 
hvhich  year  it  was  dedicated  by  Archbishop 
jiymon.” 

. Again,  in  vol.  xxxiv.  at  page  273,  Mr.  Parker 
lells  us: —“According  to  some  well-informed 
w reach  antiquaries,  the  original  type  of  these 
;jeculiar  churches,  was  the  Cathedral  of  Saint 
wrond,  at  Pengueux,  and  this  is  said  to  have  been 
1 ^ Venetian  colony,  very  soon  after  S. 

Mark’s,  at  Venice,  or  between  976  and  1047.  The 
very  massive  character  and  extreme  plainness  of 
ivhat  building  agrees  very  well  with  the  early 
date  assigned  to  it,  and  the  use  of  the  pointed 
.arches  to  carry  the  cupola,  may  be  accounted  for 
ly  its  Eastern  origin.” 

1 It  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Parker’s  right  to  talk 
)f  my  “assumption”  in  this  matter  is  rather 
)vorse  than  doubtful ; and  after  quoting  what  1 
Hind  M.  Viollct  le  Due  saying  on  this  point,  I 
diiiik  I may  safely  leave  it  for  the  judgment  of 
iV'our  readers.  He  says: — “At  Perigueux,  from 
.about  the  end  of  the  tenth  century,  tbe  cathedral 
if  S.  Front  was  erected  under  the  influence  of  the 
..lomed  church  of  S.  Mark,  at  Venice.  27ie  plan 
,'eproditced  not  only  the  form,  hut  even  the  dimen- 
T.ions  of  S.  Mark,  with  very  slight  differences." 
(Diet.  vol.  i.  p.  170.)  ^ ^ JJ 

Finally,  Mr.  Pa.rker  says  It  is  evident,  I “ do  not 
understand  the  distinctive  principle  of  French  and 
iKnglish  vaulting  ” to  which  he  referred  j but  1 
ibhink  I need  hardly  stop  to  discuss  this  question 
ivithhim;  I can  only  say,  as  I said  before,  that 
iche  Angevinc  systems  of  vaulting  were  very 
'oeculiar,  and  at  the  same  time  exceedingly  unlike 
ithe  English  ■,  and  that  if  our  thirteenth-century 
architects  had  borrowed  any  of  their  ideas  from 
Anjou,  it  is  utterly  impossible  that  it  should 
laot  have  been  at  once  evident  in  their  work. 
iFntil  Mr.  Parker  will  show  us  an  English  example 
)f  au  Angeviiie  vault,  with  its  edge-roll  moulding 
m place  of  ribs,  its  excessively  domical  sections, 
and  its  cells  filled  in  with  stones,  exactly  parallel 
With  the  centre  or  ridge  of  each  cell,  I think  I 
may  be  well  content  to  leave  my  statement  for 
irt’hat  it  is  worth  against  his  mistaken  conception 
31’  recollection  of  the  fiiets. 

i It  would  he  easy  to  quote  a succession  of 
passages  from  Mr.  Pai-ker’s  papers  in  the 
. Archwologia,”  to  show,  as  M.  de  Verneilh  has  also 
shown  how  these  Angevine  domical  vaults  were 
derived  from  S.  Front,  at  Perigueux,  through 
^ngoulcme,  Foiitcvrault,  and  other  examples,  in  a ‘ 


most  unmistakeable  succession.  But  as  your  space 
is  valuable,  I will  not  do  this  at  present.  I may, 
however,  call  attention  to  the  very  curious  piece 
of  groining  over  the  sacristy  of  the  church  of 
S.  Kadigonde,  at  Poitiers,  in  which  we  find 
exactly  the  same  construction  of  the  vaults  as  in 
the  chapel  of  S.  John’s  Hospital  at  Angers, 
but  without  a single  pointed  arch.  It  is  a square 
room,  vaulted  in  the  form  of  a regulardome,the  cells 
being  also  domical,  and  all  tlieir  masonry  arranged 
in  vertical  lines  parallel  with  the  centre  of  each 
cell.  In  the  groining  of  the  “crossing”  of  S. 
Pierre,  at  Saumur,  wc  have  a still  more  complete 
dome,  with  eight  useless  ribs  under  it ; but  in  this 
case  the  masonry  of  the  cells  is  built  in  regular 
horizontal  courses.  It  would  be  impossible  to  find 
two  examples  more  utterly  unlike  any  in  England, 
yet  they  are  fair  illustrations  of  the  Angevine  typal 
systems  of  vaulting.  I think  Mr.  Parker  would 
find  in  the  nave  of  the  little  church  of  S.  Laurent, 
at  Beaulieu,  near  Loches  (not  to  be  confounded 
with  the  cimious  Abbey  church  described  by  Mr. 
Uetit),  an  example  of  even  more  interest  than  any  in 
Angers.  The  vaulting  is  exactly  similar  to  that 
in  the  Hospital  of  S.  John,  whilst  the  shafts  are 
almost  as  light  in  proportion  to  their  height,  and 
the  character  of  the  sculpture  is  so  purely  Byzan- 
tine that  I can  hardly  doubt  that  it  is  of  earlier 
date.  The  arrangement  of  the  masonry  in  these 
vaults  ought  always  to  be  carefully  noted,  and  it 
is  worth  observation  that  in  the  only  cases  in 
which  Mr.  Petit  has  shown  it  in  Ills  “ Architectural 
Studies  in  France”  his  engraver  has  drawn  it 
quite  wrongly  : he  has  draw'n  the  lines  of  masonry 
parallel  with  the  wall-ribs,  or  “ formerets,”  instead 
of  with  the  centre  of  the  cell,  as  it  almost  in- 
variably is  in  execution  in  these  French  examples. 

There  are,  however,  one  or  two  other  points  on 
which  I should  like  Mr.  Parker  to  speak  a few 
words.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  w'hole  gist 
of  bis  advice  is  that  we  should  go  to  these  English 
provinces  if  we  wish  to  revive  the  ai'chitectui’c  of 
the  thirteenth  century ; remembering  this,  your 
readers  will  be  amused  to  read  the  following  state- 
ment made  by  him  in  the  “ Arcbu;ologia,”  vol. 
xxxiv.  p.  274  : — 

In  these  provinces  “ scarcely  any  churches  ap- 
pear to  have  been  built  betweeu  the  tw’elfth  and 
the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  interval 
exactly  agrees  with  the  period  of  the  English 
dominion,  which  seems  to  have  been  a continual 
struggle.”  Again,  in  vol.  xx.xvi.  ji.  324,  he  says : 
" 1 entered  on  the  examination  of  the  English  pro- 
vinces of  France  in  the  expectation  of  finding  the 
efl'ect  of  English  influence  iu  the  architecture  of 
those  provinces.  In  this  expectation  I was  entirely 
mistaken — there  is  none  tvhatever."  And  again, 

“ The  different  provinces  differ  much  more  from 
each  other  in  their  architectural  character  than 
the  northern  provinces  do  from  England." 

I may  be  well  content  to  leave  this  matter 
where  it  now  stands  but  I may  as  well  say  that  Mr. 
Parker’s  boasted  example  at  Angers  is  not,  in  any  ' 
real  sense,  thorougbly  Gothic.  It  is  Romanesque  in 
all  its  detail,  and  the  fact  that  it  is  covered  with  a . 
pointed  vault  does  not,  any  more  than  the  lightness  | 
of  the  shafts,  make  it  an  example  to  be  quoted  as  , 
“theorigin  of  the  EarlyEnglish  style.”  Inthebarn 
close  by,  where  there  is  not  a single  pointed  arch 
visible,  tlie  columns  are  even  lighter  iu  proper-  : 
tion  than  in  the  hospital,  whilst  no  oue  who  ' 
knows  much  about  the  real  character  of  Gothic 
work,  as  evidenced  in  sculpture  and  moulding, 
would  hesitate. in  saying  that  the  coa'val  church  of 
Xotre  Dame,  Paris,  is  in  these  respects  much  more 
advanced  in  style  than  is  this  original  of  the  Early 
English  style.  i 

Your  readers  will  see,  I think,  that  I have  made 
good  my  ground.  They  have  seen  that  Mr. 
Parker  recorumends  architectural  students  to  take  | 
a very  pecidiar  and  out-of-the-way  road  to  the 
East,  in  order  to  study  thirteenth-century  archi- 
tecture, in  a district  in  which,  according  to  his  own 
statements  elsewhere,  scarcely  any  churches  were  ' 
built  iu  the  thirteenth  century.  He  objects  to  their  ^ 
studying  the  architectui’c  of  Lombardy,  though  on  ' 
his  own  showing  the  whole  architecture  of  his 
favoirrite  country  was  directly  derived  from 
Venice ; and  he  leaves  his  unhappy  friends  at  ■ 
the  silted-up  port  of  Aigues  Mortes,  with  no  hint 
as  to  how  they  are  to  get  over  the  slight  difficulty 
about  sailing  thence  iu  its  present  conditiuu  to 
Civita  Vecchia.  1 

I may,  indeed,  well  protest  against  the  advice  j 
of  such  a teacher.  Mr.  Scott  hardly  needs  to  be 
told  by  him  where  to  go  for  “ authorities,”  and  | 
will,  I am  sure,  agree  with  me  that,  whilst  in  ' 
the  couree  of  architectm'al  education,  it  is  well 
that  we  should  go  even  to  Italy,  yet,  in  place  ot 
“ authorities,”  what  we  require  is  a knowledge  of 
our  wants,  and  a resolute  determination  to  meet 


them  naturally  and  really,  with  the  best  art  that 
we  can  severally  command^  and,  though  not  in  a 
merely  antiquarian  spirit,  with  reverence  and 
respect  for  the  teaching  of  old  art  wherever  it 
was  best,  purest,  and  most  suggestive. 

George  Ediiund  Street. 


NATIONAL  PORTRAIT  GALLERY. 

The  trustees  have  opened  the  collection  which 
has  been  commenced  at  No.  29,  Great  George- 
streetj  Westminster.  It  consists  of  fifty-seven 
portraits,  of  varied  degi'ees  of  value  and  interest, 
disposed  in  three  rooms  on  tbe  first-floor,  and  on 
the  staircase.  The  rooms  are  ill-lighted:  some  of 
the  pictures,  indeed,  39  and  40,  for  example,  can- 
not possibly  be  seen.  The  arrangement  may,  we 
suppose,  be  considered  merely  temporary  j never- 
theless, we  must  think  that  Government  would 
have  clone  more  wisely  had  they  enabled  the 
trustees  to  open  the  collection  in  a fitting  build- 
ing. The  Cliandos  Shakspearc  (21),  Reynolds’s 
own  portrait  of  himself  (4-),  General  Wolfe  (32), 
Stothard  (30),  are  amongst  those  which  will 
attract  attention. 

The  second  portrait  in  the  list,  is  that  of  an 
architect,  James  Stuart.  It  is  a miniature  on 
ivory,  painter  unknown,  and  was  presented  by 
Stuart’s  son,  now  a lieutenant  in  the  Royal  navy. 
This  is  what  Mr.  Seharf,  the  secretary  of  tlie 
trustees,  says  of  the  subject  of  it ; — 

“James  Stuart,  boru  in  London  1/13,  died  1788.  An 
architect,  aiitliorof  the  ‘Antiquities  of  Athens,’  and  the 
first,  of  modern  times,  to  introduce  a knowledge  of  the 
true  Greek  architecture  to  the  west  of  Europe.  Hence 
his  frequent  designation  of  ‘ Athenian  Stuart.’ 

The  death  of  his  father,  a mariner,  left  him  at  a very 
early  age  the  sole  support  of  a mother  and  large  family, 
whom  he  maintained  principally  by  painting  ladies’  fans. 
In  1742,  however,  he  was  enabled  to  visit  Rome,  where  he 
resided  for  seven  years.  During  that  time  he  painted  in- 
dustriously, and  studied  languages  and  antiquities  at  the 
Propaganda;  and  in  1750,  under  the  patronage  of  the 
reigning  Pontiff,  Benedict  XIV.  he  published  au  essay  at 
Rome,  ‘ De  Obelisco  Ccesaris,’  &c.  Being  encouraged  by 
numerous  friends  and  subscribers,  Stuart  and  his  friend 
Revett  determined  to  explore  the  almost  forgotten  ruins 
of  Athens.  They  reached  their  destination  in  1751,  and 
remained  in  Greece  till  the  close  of  1753,  returning  to 
England  in  17S5.  Only  the  first  volume  of  the  ‘ Antiqui- 
lies  ’ was  published  {l7t)2),  during  Stuart’s  lifetime.  The 
subsequent  volumes,  edited  by  Newton  and  Reveley, 
appeared  in  1790  and  1794.” 

There  is  a good  portrait,  loo,  of  the  architect  of 
Somerset  House,  by  Reynolds.  The  gallei-y  is 
now  O2)cnto  the  public  on  Wednesdays  and  Satur- 
days, by  tickets,  obtainable  on  application  to 
Messrs.  Coluagbi,  PaU-mall  East ; Messrs.  Graves, 
Pull-mall ; and  Mr.  John  Smith,  New'  Bond-street. 
Why  there  should  be  any  necessity  for  tickets  we 
do  not  see,  and  hoiie  this  obstacle  to  walking  iu 
at  once,  without  previous  iirrangement,  will  soon 
be  removed.  The  nature  of  the  exhibition  j^re- 
sent  is  not  such  as  to  render  likely  the  presence  of 
larger  iiumbei-s  than  the  house  could  accommodate- 


MORAL  EFFECTS  OF  A TASTE  FOR 
FLOWERS. 

A CORRESPONDENT  of  the  Labourer's  Friend 
sends  the  following  extract  from  au  address  deli- 
vered before  the  British  Association,  “On  some 
Practical  Results  derivable  from  tbe  Study  of 
Botany — 

“Mr.  Ward  proceeded  to  urge  the  Importance 
of  cultivating  a taste  for  Icgltinuite  horticultural 
jmrsuits  among  the  members  of  the  labouring 
population,  as  it  was  a well-established  fact,  that, 
whenever  a pink,  or  a carnation,  or  a rose  was 
seen  outside  a cottage,  there  was  a potato  or  a 
cabbage  for  the  pot  within ; that  if  there  were 
not  hai^piness,  there  was  the  nearest  approach  to 
it  in  this  world,  content, — 

“ ‘ Yes,  in  a poor  man’s  garden  grow, 

Far  more  than  herbs  or  flowers, 

Kind  thoughts,  contentment,  peace  of  mind. 

And  joy  for  weary  hours.’  ” 

And  an  anecdote  is  added,  in  reference  to  a clergy- 
man who  had  converted  “ a wild  and  lawless 
tenantry”  into  “the  most  contented  and  hapi^y 
set  of  villagers  in  all  Yorkshire,”  by  cultivating  a 
taste  for  flowers  amongst  them.  Some  may  doubt 
whether  the  good  clergyman  did  not  help  tbe 
process  by  means  of  a few  of  the  white  and  yellow 
lilies  that  bloomed  inhistrowsers’pocketsj  butthere 
is  no  doubt  that  a taste  for  flowers — and  2•>e^haps 
we  might  add  for  singing-birds — is  a sure  indica- 
tion of  at  least  the  existence  of  something  like 
contentment,  or  even  hajqnness,  in  a workman’s 
dwelling;  and  why  should  not  a concomitant  of 
such  circumstances  be  an  occasional  stimulant 
towards  its  realization,  as  well  as  towards  tbe 
engentlement — if  we  might  coin  a word  for  tbe 
occasion — of  those  whose  attention  is  turned 
towards  such  delicate  and  gentle  “things  of 
beauty  ” as  a favourite  flower,  or  a singing-bird  ? 
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ASSOCIATION  FOR  PUBLIC  SAFETY. 

PALL  OF  mjILri>'GS. 

The  recent  sad  cnlatnity  in  Great  George-street, 
Liverpool,  the  fall  of  houses  some  short  time  back 
in  Tottenhaiu-court-road,  and  many  similar  occur- 
rences, which  each  of  your  readers,  no  doubt,  re- 
collects, induce  me  to  put  forward  a suggestion, 
which,  if  effectively  carried  out,  might  probably 
obviate,  in  a great  measure,  the  recurrence  of  such 
frightful  accidents.  Most  people  are  probably 
awace  that  there  exists  at  present  in  Manchester 
an  Association  of  Engineers,  which  has  been 
formed  with  a view  of  inquiring  into  the  cause  of, 
and  indicating  remedies  for,  the  explosion  of  steam 
boilers,  until  recently  a lamentably  frequent 
occurrence  in  that  city,  and  iu  fact  throughout 
the  large  manufacturing  districts  of  the  north 
cenerally.  The  owners  and  proprietors  of  mills 
and  factories — themselves,  in  many  instances,  alto- 
gether ignorant  of  the  scientific  principles  of  the 
steam  power  which  they  employed, — found  them- 
selves under  the  necessity  of  placing  the  manage- 
ment of  their  machinery  under  the  control  of 
mechanics  who  understood  little  more  than  the 
simple  practical  working  of  the  engines  placed 
under  their  charge.  It  became  evident  to  the 
masters  that  occasional  professional  inspection  of 
their  machinery  was  required,  and  this  want  led 
to  the  establishment  of  the  above-named  associa- 
tion, which  consists  of  a commCttee  of  eminent 
engineers,  an  inspector  appointe'd  by  them,  and 
the  requisite  staff  of  assistants.* ‘Any  one  employ- 
ing steam  power  and  being/lesirous  of  ascertain- 
ing its  condition,  can,  on 'payment  of  a certain 
f&e,  not  very  large  in  amount,  have  his  machinery 
examined  hy  the  inspector  appointed  by  the  asso- 
ciation, to  whom  a report  is  made,  and  the  result 
of  the  inquiries  furnished  to  the  applicant.  Such 
inspections  are  of,  daily  occurrence  : the  value  of 
the  advantage  afforded  is  becoming  more  and 
more  highly , estimated,  and  the  working  of  the 
association  has  been  altogether  most  successful. 
Now  it  occurs  to  me,  and  this  is  the  suggestion  I 
venture  to  offer, — that  a committee  of  architects, 
or  a joint  committee  of  architects  and  master 
builders,  might  be  very  advantageously  formed  for 
the  purpose  of  exercising  functions  similar,  as  re- 
spects buildings  of  all  kinds,  to  those  performed 
by  the  Association  of  Engineers  in  regard  to  steam 
machinery ; and  local  associations  might  be  formed 
throughout  the  country,  either  as  independent 
bodies,  or  acting  under  a central  metropolitan 
committee.  The  details  are,  of  course,  matter  for 
consideration.  My  present  object  is  simply  to  sug- 


gest the  scheme.  That  individual  interests  may  lead 
to  great  opposition  to  it  I do  not  venture  to 
doubt  j and  still  less  can  I doubt  that  such  a plau 
would  be  open  to  some  real  objections  j but 
these,  when  weighed  against  all  the  advantages  it 
would  afl'ord  and  all  the  benefits  it  would  confer, 
are,  I am  ready  to  believe,  trivial  and  unimportant. 

■\V.  M.  Bucknall. 


NORTHERN  BAPTIST  COLLEGE,  RA'VVDEN, 
NEAR  BRADFORD. 

The  committee  appointed  for  the  erection  of 
this  building  advertised  for  plans  twelve  months 
since,  and  received  upwards  of  forty  designs  in 
competition,  when  that  furnished  by  Mr.  H.  J. 
Pauli,  of  Cardift;  was  selected  for  execution,  and 
he  was  entrusted  with  the  superintendence  of  the 
work. 

Tenders  were  obtained,  and  the  following  ac- 
cepted, viz.;  — 1.  Excavator,  bricklayer,  and 
mason,  Israel  I'liornton;  3,390/.  lOs.  2.  Carpen- 
ter and  joiner.  Booth  Illingworth;  1,468/. 
3.  Plasterers  and  slaters,  Duckworth  and  How- 
royd;  669/.  10s.  4.  Ironwork,  Lawrence  and 

Robinson;  452/.  5.  Plumber,  glazier,  and  painter, 

John  Stead,  810/.  Total,  6,790/.  All  the  con- 
tractors are  Bradford  tradesmen. 

The  foundation-stone  of  the  building  was  laid 
by  Mr.  Thomas  Akcd,  of  Shipley  Grange,  on  the 
4th  of  August,  1857,  and  the  works  have  made 
considerable  progress.  The  lower  portions  of  the 
building  are  now  roofed  in,  and  the  whole  will  be 
under  cover  iu  about  three  or  four  weeks. 

The  walls  are  built  of  the  local  “ deU”  stone, 
common  hammer-dressed  on  the  face,  and  pointed 
with  dark  mortar.  The  dressings  and  quoins 
are  of  Rawden-hill  stone,  and  sand-stone  raised  on 
the  site.  The  roofs  are  slated,  Portmadoc  and 
Bangor  slates  being  laid  iu  alternate  lines,  which 
produce  contrast  of  colour. 

The  terrace  wall  in  front  is  built  ‘'dry”  with 
stone  from  the  site.  This  terrace  was  not  included 
iu  the  original  contract,  and  will  cost  about  500/. 

“The  front  of  the  building  will  be  devoted  to 
the  president’s  residence,  the  educsitional  apart- 
ments, and  the  students’  rooms,  the  latter  ranging 
on  either  side  of  the  former  departments,  which 
last  appropriately  occupy  the  central  division. 
In  the  rear,  and  branching  at  right  angles  from 
the  centre  of  the  front  building,  will  be  the  re- 
fectory and  the  domestic  offices,  which  will  thus 
be  easily  accessible  from  all  parts  of  the  college. 
A spacious  front  door-way  opens  into  an  entrance- 


hall  of  good  proportions,  which  leads  to  a corridor 
of  communication,  running  right  and  left  of  the 
w’hole  building.  Facing  the  hall  is  the  principal 
staircase,  which  leads  to  the  library  and  other 
apartments  above.  Glass  screens  will  be  placed 
in  the  long  corridor,  in  order  to  check  currents  of 
air,  and  also  to  separate  the  students’  apartments 
from  the  more  public  parts  of  the  college.  This 
arrangement  will  secure  privacy  to  the  rooms  of 
the  students.  Thirteen  studies  are  provided  on 
the  ground-fioor,  on  the  west  side  of  the  centre 
building,  and  thirteen  on  the  east  side,  each  room 
being  11  feet  by  9 feet,  and  9 feet  6 inches  high. 
Over  each  is  placed  a corresponding  dormitory, 
approached  hy  staircases  in  the  wings.  The  pro- 
posed building  will,  therefore,  accommodate  at 
once  twenty-six  students;  but  the  plans  will  admit 
of  a ready  enlargement  of  the  building,  without 
even  a temporary  interference  with  a single  room, 
so  as  to  alibrd  accommodation  to  fifteen  or  twenty 
iu  addition.  The  lecture  and  class  rooms  (called 
“ educational  apartments”)  are  in  the  centre  of 
the  buildings.  They  are  entered  from  the  cor- 
ridor, and  are  equally  accessible  by  all.  The  lec- 
ture-room is  18  feet  by  24  feet,  and  the  class- 
rooms are  each  18  feet  by  15  feet.  All  these  have 
a uniform  height  of  13  feet.  The  library  is  on 
the  one-pair  floor,  and  is  approached  hy  the  central 
staircase,  which  has  a spacious  landing  in  front  of 
the  library  door.  Tlie  dimensions  are  39  feet  by 
26  feet,  and  20  feet  high.  There  is  room  for 
10,000  volumes,  * octavo’  being  taken  as  the 
average  size.” 

It  is  intended  that  the  college  shall  be  occupied 
in  August  next,  and  the  contractors  are  bound  to 
complete  the  building  hy  that  date. 

References. 

A.  Dining-hall. 

B.  Lecture-room. 

C C.  Class-rooms. 

D.  Professors’  room. 

2 D.  Entrance-hall. 

E.  Tutors’  and  carriage-entrance. 

F F.  Students’  entrance. 

G.  Principal  staircase. 

H H.  Students’  staircase. 

I.  Studies. 

J.  Kitchen. 

K.  Scullery. 

L.  Wash-house. 

M.  Laundry. 

N.  Stable-yard  and  kitchen-eourt. 

0 O.  W.  C. 

P P.  Lavatory. 
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RISE  AND  PROGRESS  OP  MECHANICAL 
SCIENCE. 

At  the  Derby  Workmg  Men’s  Association, 

! Mr.  rairbairu,  i'.R.S.  has  been  delivering  two  lec- 
I tures  on  this  subject.  In  the  first,  after  briefly 
sketching  the  progress  of  industrial  art  from  the 
I earliest  periods  down  to  a new  era,  Mr.  Fairbairn 
I directed  attention  to  what  had  been  accomplished 
I during  the  last  century  in  this  country,  dividing 
i his  subject  into  two  parts,  the  first  from  1750 
I (when  the  title  of  engineer  was  unknown  in  the 
' vocabulary  of  science)  to  1800,  the  second  from 
1800  to  tlie  present  time  ; and  in  doing  so  noticed 
the  building  of  Blackfriars  and  Westminster 
bridges,  and  the  Eddystone  Lighthouse.  Two 
men  especially  had  left  behind  them  lasting  monu- 
ments of  progress — Smeaton  and  Brindley;  the 
greatest  work  of  the  latter  (a  Derbyshire  man) 
being  the  Bridgwater  Canal,  which  was  begun  in 
1759,  and  the  first  boat  entered  Manchester  in 
1762.  Then  followed  the  Union,  or  Great  Trunk 
Canal;  and  after  this  time  the  country  became 
penetrated  in  every  direction  by  canals.  Brindley 
was  the  first  man  who  commeuce<l  the  system  of 
tunnelling  hills  and  carrying  aqueducts  over  valley's 
aud  rivers.  And  here,  said  Mr.  Fairbairn,  I would 
observe,  to  the  young  students  in  science  aud  art 
before  me,  that  I am  of  the  same  opinion  as 
Brindley,  who  said  nothing  was  to  be  obtained 
without  labour— hard  labour ; and  that  if  any 
young  man  fixes  his  aim  on  one  object,  he  cannot 
fail  of  success.  Every  man’s  fortune  is  in  Ins  own 
haiuls,  if  he  chooses  to  persevere  and  work  hard. 
In  proceeding,  the  lecturerremarked  that  to  Watt 
aud  Arkwright  they  owetl  a debt  of  gratitude 
which  they  could  never  repay.  During  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth  the  country  was  so  much  cut  up  for 
wood  for  the  purpose  of  smelting  iron,  that  a pro- 
hibition was  considered  necessary ; and  on  a recent 
visit  to  Sweden  he  had  found  a law  in  force  which 
only  allowed  the  use  of  a certain  quantity  of 
timber  per  annum.  The  introduction  of  coal  for 
smelting  purposes  entirely  changed  the  aspect  of 
afiairs.  Mr.  Fairbairn  quoted  from  returns  showing 
the  gradual  development  of  the  iron  trade  from 
the  year  1740  to  1854,  and  mentioned  that  at  the 
present  time  the  production  could  not  be  less  than 
8,200,000  tons  of  iron.  This  trade  had  been  more 
advantageous  to  the  country  than  a thousand 
Californias. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  second,  Mr.  Fair- 
bairn said  he  came  up  to  London  forty-seven 
years  ago.  At  that  time,  contiuue<l  he,  young 
men  from  the  country  found  it  very  difficult  to 
find  employment  in  consequence  of  trades’  unions. 
Mr.  Rennie  took  me  by  the  hand,  so  that  I was 
better  oflf  than  some,  but  having  to  go  before  a 
trade’s  union,  I was  declared  illegitimate,  and  was 
turned  adrift.  These  w'ere  times  when  men  were 
masters,  every  man  having  78.  wages  a-day,  whe- 
ther he  was  good  or  bad,  and  his  drink.  1 am 
sorry  to  say  that  injurious  system  is  stiU  in  opera- 
tion amongst  particular  trades.  Hoar  .what  the 
Tones  says  upon  the  Letterpress  Printers’  Union 
in  reference  to  a recent  dispute  at  Sheffield.  [Mr. 
Faii'bairn  gave  extracts  from  the  article.]  This 
is  no  new  case,  as  I have  found  by  experience  both 
as  journeyman  and  master.  I leave  it  to  your  good 
sense  to  determine  whether  it  is  for  the  benefit  of 
the  operatives  or  the  public,  that  the  energies  of 
individuals  should  be  thus  crippled,  and  the  exer- 
cise of  their  professions  illegally  denied  them. 
There  were  then  three  societies  in  London,  one 
called  the  Old  Society,  the  other  the  New  Society, 
and  the  third  the  Independent  Society.  I went 
to  the  Old  Society  aud  was  refused,  and  thus,  after 
dancing  attendance  upon  them  for  six  weeks,  with 
very  little  money  in  my  pocket,  and  having  to 
“ box  Harry  ” all  the  time,  1 was  turned  adrift.  1 
then  went  into  the  country,  and  having  obtained 
a little  money,  came  back  to  London,  and,  meet- 
ing with  a friend  of  mine,  told  him  my  case : 
be  said  1 had  gone  to  the  -wrong  society,  and  that, 
if  I had  gone  to  the  Independent  Society  instead 
of  the  old  one,  I should  have  been  all  right.  Now, 
by  the  rules  of  these  societies  no  man  was  allowed 
to  work  unless  lie  bad  been  apprenticed  for  seven 
years,  or  was  the  eldest  sou  of  a journeyman. 
Wliether  a man  had  talent  or  no  talent  was  not 
the  question  at  all.  I am  quite  sure  you  will 
agree  with  me  that  a -wide  field,  fair  play,  and  no 
favour,  is  the  best  for  all.  The  jealousies  and  ex- 
clusiveness of  these  trade  unions  had  their  origin, 
-with  other  guilds,  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth.  At 
the  peace  of  1815,  many  of  these  evils  were  re- 
moved by  Mr.  Hume  bringing  a bill  into  Parlia- 
ment for  that  purpose.  Whether  as  a journey- 
man or  master,  I Imve  always  thought  that  a man 
ought  to^  have  the  power  to  choose  for  himself, 
aud  I believe  that  the  free  trade  principle,  which 
we  advocated  in  Manchester,  is  applicable  to  all 


trades  and  conditions  of  men.  Mr.  Fau’bairn  then 
alluded  to  the  water-wheels  constructed  and  the 
bridges  built  by  Rennie.  Southwark -bridge  was 
one  of  the  most  perfect,  as  well  as  the  largest  and 
best  specimen  of  an  iron  bridge,  independent  of 
the  tubular  bridge.  No  bridge  in  Europe  ^vas 
more  remarkable  for  architectural  beauty  aud 
harmony  of  curvature  than  Waterloo-bridge. 
Other  bridges  also  proved  that  Rennie  was  with- 
out a rival,  with  the  exception  of  Telford,  during 
his  useful  career.  After  furnishing  further  proof 
of  the  skill  of  Rennie  as  civil  engineer,  Mr.  Fair- 
bairn spoke  of  Thomas  Telford,  who,  besides  being 
eminent  in  his  profession,  wrote  a poem  called 
“ Eskdale,”  which  he  published  at  Shrewsbury, 
and  an  addi’ess  to  Robert  Burns,  whose  centenary 
was  to  take  place  on  the  25th  of  this  month,  aud 
: which  all  men,  but  particularly  Scotchmen,  were 
! preparing  to  give  due  celebrity  to. 

He  then  referred  to  the  works  of  Mr.  James 
Walker  and  others,  the  growth  of  steam  naviga- 
tion, and  the  progress  of  the  railway  system,  aud 
closed  an  interesting  address  with  some  remarks 
on  the  electric  cable,  and  the  value  of  Mechanics’ 
Institutions. 


THE  LABOUR  MARKET  IN  VICTORIA. 

SoJiE  account  of  a misunderstanding  between 
Messrs.  Cornish  and  Bruce,  railway  contractors, 
aud  the  Masons’  Society  of  Victoria,  appears  in 
the  Melhourne  Herald  in  the  shape  of  an  adver- 
tisement. Messrs.  Cornish  and  Bruce,  the  success- 
ful tenderers  for  certain  railway  works  in  the 
colony,  had  written  to  Mr.  Bright,  M.P.  offcring 
to  find  employment  for  1,000  masons,  at  14s.  a 
day,  and  for  1,000  or  2,000  navvies,  at  8s.  a day, 
if  that  number  were  sent  out  from  England.  The 
publication  of  this  letter,  says  the  Herald,  has 
excited  the  ire  of  the  Masons’  Society  of  Victoria, 
who  have  published  an  elaborate  rejoinder  to  it. 

The  masons,”  they  remark,  "insist  upon  receiving 
IGs.perday  foreight  hours’  labour;  aud  any  attempt 
made  by  the  contractors  to  reduce  that  rate  of 
wages,  they  declare  to  he  injurious  to  them, 
and  the  act  of  ‘ mere  mone5'-seeking  men, 
who  are  ready  to  gain  their  ends  by  sacrificing 
the  welfare  and  happiness  of  the  industrious 
classes.’  There  is  an  immense  amount  of 
building  to  be  done  here  before  this  country 
is  made  really  habitable  for  even  its  pre- 
sent population.  There  is  no  lack  of  Capital  for 
investment  in  building,  and  no  indisposition  to 
invest  it  in  that  -way ; and  yet  houses  axe  not  put 
up  half  as  rapidly  as  they  ought  to  be.  Why  is 
this?  Ask  any  capitalist,  and  he  will  tell  you 
that,  although  rents  are  high,  building  is  not  a 
lucrative  (hardly  a paying)  investment,  solely 
because  icorJcmen's  wages  are  too  high.  The  cost 
eats  up  the  profit.  Were  wages  reduced  a little, 
the  trade  would  get  an  impetus,  and  employment 
for  workmen  would  he  less  " precarious”  than  they 
compLain  It  is  at  present.” 


THE  FALL  OF  THE  STAIRCASE  AT  THE 
POLYTECHNIC  INSTITUTION. 

The  inquiry  before  Mr.  Wakley,  coroner,  was 
resumed  on  Tuesday  last  at  two  o’clock,  at  the 
house  in  Cavendish-square,  appertaining  to  the 
Institution.  Mr.  C.  H.  Smith,  being  recalled  for 
further  e.xamination,  reiterated  his  opinion,  under 
many  cross  questions,  that  the  accident  commenced 
with  the  breaking  away  of  the  landing  of  the 
upper  staircase ; that  though  the  letting  in  of  the 
iron  tended  certainly  to  weaken  the  steps,  they 
would  have  come  down  from  the  breaking  away  of 
the  upper  step,  whether  the  iron  had  been  let  in 
or  not,  even  if  they  had  been  quite  new.  Daniel 
Stroud,  a young  painter  and  glazier,  J.  P.  Acton 
(in  the  house  ®f  Messrs.  Bultand  Co.),  aud  Augustus 
Denman,  who  were  present  and  fell,  gave  evidence 
to  the  effect  that  the  bottom  steps  of  the  upper 
staircase  gave  way  first. 

Mr.  Henry  Jarvis,  architect,  on  behalf  of  the 
father  of  the  deceased  child,  diftered  from  Mr. 
Smith  as  to  the  point  of  breakage : — " I am  firmly 
of  opinion  that  the  fracture  commenced  at  the 
edge  of  the  top  landing,  where  the  iron  was  let 
into  the  stone.  I cannot  believe  that,  if  the 
landing  had  been  suspended  by  the  rail,  the  steps 
would  have  given  way.  If  they  had  not  been  cut 
to  let  ill  the  iron  treads.  I judge  this  from  expe- 
riments I have  made.  I consider  that  the  cuttings 
weakened  the  stejis.  I do  not  believe  that  the 
fossil  shells,  &c.  spoken  of  as  having  been  found 
in  the  stone  of  the  landing  had  anything  to  do 
with  the'  accident.” 

Mr.  T.  Marsh  Nelson,  ai-chitect,  appointed  by  the 
coroner,  then  read  a report  made  after  an  inspec-, 
tioii  of  the  premises  and  materials.  First  describ- 


ing the  staircase  and  the  alteration,  the  report 
proceeded : — 

" From  experiments  I have  made,  I consider  that  the 
alteration  of  the  staircase  was  not  the  cause  of  the  acci- 
dent,  but  that  the  fall  was  caused  by  the  way  of 

the  bottom  landing  (or  the  steps  immediately  resting  upon 
it)  of  the  first  fiight. 

The  landing  was  supported  by  one  end  being  pimied 
into  the  wall,  and  on  one  side  by  a joggle  joint  of  imper- 
fect construction,  instead  of  having  a solid  bearing  upon 
tlie  iron  girder,  as  is  usual.  The  landing  was  cut  to  a 
feather  edge,  and  nearly  on  the  point  of  this  edge  rested 
the  first  of  a fiight  of  eighteen  steps  each  5 feet  long,  and 
although  the  steps  were  pinned  into  the  wall,  I consider 
the  lauduig  was  insufficiently  supported  for  such  a stair- 
case. A flaw  or  defect  is  also  visible  in  the  stone  itself 
where  it  has  broken. 

The  centre  landing,  I have  already  stated,  was  sup- 
ported upon  iron  bearers.  It  was,  like  the  staircase  and 
other  landings,  much  worn  and  vibrated  considerably : 
this  vibration  would  of  course  be  communicated  to  the 
landing  into  wliich  it  was  joggled. 

The  bottom  step  of  the  staircase,  th»efore,  which 
rested  upon  this  laivding,  never  had  the  solid  foundation 
BO  necessary  for  the  construction  of  spiral  staircases. 

One  of  the  steps  near  tbc  landing  had  been  broken,  and 
mended  with  cramps.  On  the  corresponding  staircase* 
cracks  are  visible  not  only  in  the  first  step,  but  in  the 
landing  upon  which  it  rests.  These  cracks  appear  to 
be  anterior  to  the  date  of  the  accident.  Had  the  other 
landing  and  steps  been  carefully  examined  before  the 
accident,  I have  no  doubt  they  would  also  have  shown 
symptoms  of  insecurity. 

A large  portion  of  the  surfaces  of  both  landings  was 
cut  out  to  make  a key  ,for  cement,  to  fill  up  the  cavities 
that  had  been  worn  aw-ay,  and  there  was  a settlement  in. 
the  wall  over  the  right-hand  landing- 
A staircase  of  the  construction  1 have  described  ought 
never  to  be  permitted  in  a public  building ; and  I consider 
that,  sooner  or  later,  this  one  would  have  given  way  under 
such  a heav>’  traffic,  even  if  the  iron  trellis  had  not  been 
let  into  it. 

Too  much  importance  should  not  be  attached  to  the 
steps  breaking  off  about  5 inches  from  the  wall  at  the 
places  where  the  iron  trellis  was  let  into  the  stone.  They 
broke  at  that  part  on  the  principle  of  what  masons  called 
‘ coping  a stone.’  Nothing,  in  my  opmion,  could  have 
prevented  the  staircase  coming  down,  if  the  landing  had 
broken. 

The  experiments  I have  tried  show  that  a step,  with 
a piece  of  stone  let  into  the  top  on  the  usual  plan,  would 
have  broken  with  the  same  weight  upon  it  as  broke  a step 
vv-ith  the  trellis  let  in.  If  the  steps  had  not  been  cut  at 
that  particular  place  they  would  have  broken  off  close  to 
the  wall,  instead  of  5 inches  from  it.  The  effect  of  the 
cutting  would  be  to  accelerate  the  fall  after  the  landing 
had  broken.  The  experiments  prove  that  the  steps,  as 
altered,  would  have  borne  a weight  e^ual  to  four  times 
what  they  were  required  to  carry,  provided  the  bottom 
had  remained  firm. 

In  1837  Mr.  Nurse  erected  the  building,  and  shortly 
afterwards  disposed  of  it  to  the  Polytechnic  Institution. 
The  structure  then  consisted  of  the  hall,  staircase,  and 
large  room  in  the  rear,  with  a small  theatre  over  the 
Regent-street  front. 

In  1847  Mr.  Nurse  built  the  great  theatre,  and  in  the 
following  year  theoflBcial  referees,  under  the  Building  Act 
(then  in  force),  objected  to  the  ‘stairs  and  accesses’  as 
insufficient.  Subsequently,  Mr.  Nurse  made  a new  stair- 
case and  entrance  from  Regent-street,  but  instead  of 
uniting  them  with  the  Polytechnic,  attached  them  to  the 
building  facing  Regent-street,  now  in  the  occupation  of 
the  Cavendish  Club.  The  whole  traffic,  therefore,  of  the 
building  has  been  borne  by  the  present  staircases  one  of 
which  has  now  given  way. 

The  object  of  the  referees  with  regard  to  public  safety 
was  in  this  manner  entirely  defeated.  The  then  district 
surveyor  committed  a great  oversight  in  not  objecting  to 
such  an  arrangement;  but  as  he  and  Mr.  Nurse  are 
since  dead,  it  is  useless  to  comment  upon  their  conduct. 
The  Building  Act  then  in  force  has  since  been  repealed. 

The  entrances  as  now  existing  are  not  fireproof,  as  they 
are  required  to  be  both  by  the  old  and  the  present  Build- 
ing Act ; for  instance,  the  paving  of  the  hall  is  supported 
on  a wood  flooring,  and  under  it  exists  a perfect  volcano 
of  danger,  comprising  two  steam-boilers  anti  furnaces,  a 
smiths’  forge,  a laboratoiy^  with  about  seven  furnaces,  a 
retort  for  making  hydrogen  gas,  aud  two  gasometers.  It 
would  be  perfectly  fearful  to  contemplate  an  explosion  or 
fire  in  this  part  of  the  building,  aud  consequent  alarm  with 
the  Polytechnic  full  of  people.  The  only  exit  would  then 
be  by  a small  door  (usually  kept  locked)  leading  into  the 
back  of  a house  in  Cavendish-square. 

The  directors  will  act  wisely  in  remedj-ing,  as  early  as 
possible,  this  defect,  by  renderuig  the  entrance-hall  fire- 
proof, or  providing  other  means  of  exit. 

This  is  not  a singular  iustance  in  ray  knowledge  of  cut- 
ting  off  or  otherwise  appropriating  means  for  exit  from 
places  of  public  resort,  aud  within  the  last  six  months  I 
have  known  instances  of  the  exits  being  closed  merely  to 
avoid  the  e.xpeiise  of  checktakers. 

This  shows  the  great  necessity  of  periodical  inspections 
of  all  places  of  public  amusement. 

The  only  inspection  now  “Exercised  is  that  of  the  Lord 
Chamberlain,  and  this  applies  solely  to  theatres  licensed 
for  ‘ stage  plays.’  There  kj  no'|fcovision  made  In  the  Act 
of  Parliament  fora  professloual  survey,  but,  nevertheless, 
even  by  this  imperfect  superrision,  many  improvements 
in  theatres  have  been  effected,  and  probably  many  acci- 
dents prevented. 

The  buildings  not  licensed  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain  are 
under  the  control  of  the  county  magistrates;  but  although 
the  magistrates  have  a county  snrvej  or,  they  do  not  insist 
upon  ail  inspection  by  a surveyor  at  the  granting  of  a 
license  or  at  its  renewal. 

Buildings  such  as  the  Polytechnic  not  being  intended 
for  st^e  plays,  music,  or  dancing,  are  under  no  supervi- 
sion whatever,  although  they  frequently  contain  as  large 
a number  of  persons  as  many  theatres. 

All  public  places  of  amusement  should  be  under  a 
periodical  inspection;  and,  during  the  hours  that  tbc  doors 
are  open  to  the  public  the  police  should  have  access,  in 
order  to  regulate  the  mode  of  entry  or  exit,  as  abroad, 
where  accidents  are  of  much  less  frequent  occurence. 
Had  this  been  the  case,  for  instance,  at  the  Virtoria 
Theatre,  the  late  catastrophe  might  have  been  avoided, 
aud  many  lives  saved. 

The  accident  at  the  Polytechnic  would  have  probably 
been  prevented  had  the  clause  in  tlie  Building  Act  req'iired 
notice  to  be  given  of  all  alterations  in  public  buildings, 
without  any  exception  whatever.  This  would  doubtless 
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have  led  to  a reconstruction  of  the  staircases  and  land- 
ings, instead  of  attempting  to  repair  what  could  never 
have  been  made  good. 

I am  afraid  I have  but  imperfectly,  though  conscien- 
tiously, fulfilled  your  directions,  and  I have  only  to  express 
a hope  that  the  jury  will  avail  themselves  of  their  privi- 
lege by  making  such  a presentment  to  the  Government, 
as  will  induce  Parliament,  early  in  the  ensuing  session,  to 
consider  and  re-construct  the  present  inefficient  building 
clause,  and  the  laws  for  the  supervision  of  places  for 
public  amusement,  so  as  to  prevent,  as  far  as  practicable, 
a recurrence  of  those  lamentable  accidents  which  have 
been  so  frequent  of  late." 

Mr.  Christopher  Eales,  architect,  appointed  by 
the  jury,  afterwards  read  his  report.  After  de- 
scribing very  minutely  the  construction  of  the 
staircase : — 

“Each  staircase  is  semi-circular  on  plan,  and  of  geo- 
metrical construction.  It  is  formed  of  Portland  stone  : 
each  step  is  about  5 feet  in  length  out  of  the  wall,  and  is 
cut  feather-edge,  namely,  being  in  the  front  7 inches  in 
depth,  and  at  the  back  U inch,  one  end  beng  let  into  and 
secured  to  the  wall.  The  landings  were  ->4  inches  thick— 
the  centre  landings  and  steps  b.'ing  carried  in  eacli  of  the 
upper  stories  upon  two  ca't-iron  bearers  secured  to  the 
walls,  the  whole  being  surrounded  by  a strong  oak  hand- 
rail, screwed  upon  a wrought-iron  core,  which  is  riveted 
upon  stout  cast-iron  balustrades  let  into  the  steps,  and 
secured  with  lead;’’ — 

Mr.  Ealea  went  on  to  say : — 

“ Following  out  the  theory  of  the  principle  of  the  con- 
struction of  the  staircases,  I was  led  to  carefully  e.xamine 
the  Imiding,  A,  at  the  commencement  of  the  second  flight, 
which  has  been  broken  off  at  its  greatest  thickness, 
although  a part  of  the  front  edge,  where  it  had  been 
thinned  down  to  meet  the  first  step,  is  also  broken  off,  and 
shows  a smalt  horizontal  vent  in  the  fracture.  It  appears 
the  third  step  above  it  had  been  broken  some  time,  and 
was  held  together  by  two  cramps.  And  I have  also  ex- 
amined the  piece  of  the  upper  landing,  B,  which  has  also 
been  broken  off  fand  from  which  it  is  stated  the  first  indi- 
cation of  the  handrail  failing  was  observed),  and  in  that 
portion  remaining  in  the  wall,  I found  it  contained  three 
defects  in  the  vertical  section  of  the  stone,  two  of  them  so 
placed  as  nearly  to  touch  at  one  extremity  tind  embrace 
the  whole  depth  of  the  stone.  This  landing,  as  I have 
already  mentioned,  had  been  cased  with  one  of  the  iron 
trellis  plates  within  2 inches  of  its  insertion  into  the  wall, 
and  also  notched  to  the  depth  of  1 to  2i  inches,  for  the 
reception  of  the  iron  bracket  beneath  the  trellis.  That  this 
landing  might  fail  at  any  moment  may  be  readily  con- 
ceived, having  these  concealed  defects,  and  being  without 
any  assistance  from  the  adjoining  landing,  by  reason  of 
the  imperfect  joint,  and  also  without  its  proper  bearing 
upon  the  step  beneath,  as  well  as  being  further  weakened 
by  having  its  surface  sunk  down  and  notched  out  so  near 
to  its  bearing  in  the  wall. 

But  assuming  for  the  moment  this  piece  of  landing  did 
fail  first,  it  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  steps  failing  in 
consequence,  because  each  step,  when  secured  into  the 
wall,  is  complete  in  itself,  and  as  the  landing  would  fall 
vertically,  the  action  upon  the  steps  could  be  only  by  the 
handrail  dragging,  and  each  step  would  be  assisted  by 
that  beneath  it,  so  that  in  that  case  the  tendency  wouldbe 
for  their  ends  to  be  fluted  off  at  the  insertion  of  the  iron 
balusters,  and  so  to  relieve  them  of  the  burthen. 

Upon  the  other  hand,  if  we  look  to  the  state  of  the 
lower  landing  A,  we  find  that  where  the  first  step  fitted 
upon  it,  it  had  been  reduced  to  about  l|-inch  in  substance, 
and  that  for  1 6 inches  of  its  width  it  had  also  been  reduced 
from  f to  l}-inch  in  depth  at  its  junction  with  the  wall : 
that  at  this  corner,  near  the  first  step,  it  had  a small  hori- 
zontal defect ; and  further,  the  third  step  upward  had  been 
broken  upon  some  previous  occasion,  and  cramped  to- 
gether. And  the  steps  generally  had  been  sunk  down  to 
receive  the  iron  trellis  plates,  and  also  notched  for  the 
brackets  beneath,  some  within  4 inches,  others  5 inches, 
of  their  bearing  in  the  wall,  all  which  had  been  done  in  an 
exceedingly  careless  manner,  reducing  their  strength  by 
one-half  at  the  least. 

Reverting,  therefore,  to  the  design  and  original  con- 
struction of  the  -staircases,  those  which  are  geometrical 
are  always  sulpect  to  vibration,  and  particularly  so  when 
cylindrical : in  this  case  they  are  not  only  so,  but  they 
have  not  the  advantage  of  being  constructed,  each  in  its 
entirety,  within  a surrounding  wall,  or  commencing  each 
flight  from  a solid  base,  but  each  is  separated  by  a landing 
and  steps  carried  upon  iron  bearers,  fixed  at  the  ends  into 
the  walls,  so  that  the  vibration  is  greatly  increased;  in 
addition  to  which  they  were,  in  my  opinion,  much  too 
slight  in  their  scantling  for  a building  subject  to  so  large  a 
congregation  of  persons  as  this  has  been.  Moreover,  the 
pieces  of  landing  forming  the  starting  and  finishing  points 
of  the  upper  flights  were  almost  (in  that  of  the  one  B 
entirely)  dependant  upon  their  fixing  in  the  wall,  so  that 
when  they  became  worn,  and  were  ent  as  I have  described, 
and  considering  the  amount  of  vibration  they  were  con- 
stantly subject  to,  any  incipient  injury  that  may  have 
been  done  in  the  cutting,  or  defect  in  the  stone,  would 
be  constantly  developing  itself  by  the  traffic  over  it.  I 
am  therefore  of  opinion  that  the  lower  landing.  A,  failed 
by  reason  of  its  incapability  to  austwi  the  accumulated 
shock  caused  by  the  concussion  of  the  persons  descending 
the  stairs,  by  which  means  each  step,  losing  the  support 
of  that  beneath  it,  rearliiy  broke  off  at  the  notching,  and 
so  brought  about  the  catastrophe. 

It  appears  these  staircases  have  been  loaded  to  a much 
greater  extent  since  this  casing  operation  was  completed 
than  was  the  case  immediately  preceding  and  at  the  time 
of  the  accident,  hence  that  a seeming  contradiction  would 
arise  as  to  the  operation  having  had  any  undue  effect ; but 
it  may  have  happened  that  the  stone  may  have  been  over- 
strained upon  some  one  of  these  occasions,  and  the  frac- 
ture only  awaited  some  leverage  or  concussion  easily 
conveyed,  even  by  an  individual  passing  rapidly  over  it 
at  the  extremity  next  the  handrail. 

And  that  this  is  not  hypothetical  reasoning,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  refer  to  the  north  staircase,  where  the  first 
step  above  the  landing  ascending  to  the  second  story  has 
very  recently  been  broken  through  its  whole  thickness  at 
the  line  of  the  notching  for  the  reception  of  the  iron  trellis 
plate,  the  fracture  being  so  minute  that  it  is  only  to  be 
found  upon  a very  careful  inspection,  and  the  landing 
itselfbeing  also  broken,  and  really  held  in  its  position  by 
its  tailing  into  the  wall  by  one  foot  only  of  its  length  ; so 
that,  supposing  it  to  have  remained  uimoticed,  an  accident 
might  have  happened  as  unforeseen  as  that  upon  the 
south  side,  although  large  numbers  of  persons  may  have 
passed  safely  over  it  up  to  the  time. 


And,  further,  a general  question  arises  out  of  this  and 
other  unfortunate  accidents,  as  to  the  safety  of  the  public 
iu  attending  places  of  resort  where  large  numbers  may 
congregate  upon  the  stairs.  I think,  as  a rule,  cylindrical 
staircases,  having  open  well-holes,  together  with  a great 
width  of  step,  supported  only  at  one  end  by  insertion  into 
the  wall,  are  greatly  to  be  condemned,  as  highly  dan- 
gerous ; but  where  such  are  constructed,  a support  at  the 
ends  of  the  steps  should  be  imperatively  required,  having 
its  bearing  upon  columns  raised  from  the  ground,  by 
which  means,  if  properly  connected  to  thewall,  the  band, 
rail  may  also  be  efficiently  secured,  and  stone  lauding^s 
should  in  no  case  be  employed  without  ha\'ing  direct 
support  at  both  ends." 

The  Coroner  expressed  his  approbation  of  the 
reports,  and  adjourned  the  inquiry  until  Monday 
next,  when  he  will  go  over  the  evidence,  and  the 
jury  will  give  their  verdict.  We  must  he  per- 
mitted to  say  that,  surely  two  o’clock,  and  on  the 
previous  occasion,  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon 
is  too  late  in  the  day  to  commence  proceedings, 
the  result  being  the  necessity  for  adjournments, 
great  inconvenience  to  those  who  are  attending 
against  their  will,  cost  to  those  who  are  forced  to 
have  representatives  present,  and  in  such  a case 
as  this  great  injury  to  the  Institution,  already 
sufficiently  damaged. 


THE  ACCIDENTS  AT  LIVERPOOL. 

The  dust  from  the  accident  in  Great  George- 
street,  Liverpool,  had  hardly  cleared  away,  when 
another  accident  of  an  almost  similar  character 
occurred  in  Tithebarn-street,  of  the  same  town. 

It  is  of  the  evidence  given  at  the  inquests  on  the 
dead  in  these  two  instances  that  we  have  here  to 
speak.  The  accident  in  Tithebarn-street,  how- 
ever, was  not  so  fatal  as  that  in  Great  George- 
street.  We  last  week  gave  some  account  of  the 
latter.  The  inquest  in  that  case  took  place  on 
Thursday  in  last  week.  The  chief  evidence  was 
that  of  Mr.  James  Newlands,  the  borough  engi- 
neer, and  Mr.  William  Rishton,  the  building  sur- 
veyor to  the  corporation.  The  shop  proprietor, 
Mr.  Lewis,  and  Wm.  Roberts,  a labourer,  as  well 
as  others,  were  examined. 

Mr.  Newlands  said; — On  examining  the  condi- 
tion of  the  central  partition,  1 found  that,  although 
9 inches  thick,  it  in  reality  consisted  of  two 
4t-inch  brick  walls,  not  at  all  connected,  and  each 
having  a chimney-breast.  I found  on  the  upper 
floor — on  the  floor  adjoining  that  which  gave 
way — a great  quantity  of  bricks  and  rubbish, 
threatening  the  same  accident  to  the  .south  side  of 
the  shop  as  had  happened  at  the  north  side.  I 
recommended  that  they  should  be  immediately 
cleared  away.  Mr.  Rishton  came,  and  I resigned 
the  matter  into  his  hands,  as  being  the  competent 
authority.  Since  the  occurrence  I have  made  a 
careful  examination  of  the  premises.  The  proxi- 
mate cause  was  the  loading  the  floor  with  bricks. 
The  thin  wall  had  evidently  buckled  by  the  yield- 
ing of  the  joists ; and  the  swaying  of  the  chimney- 
breast  hastened  its  fall.  Unless  precautions  were 
taken,  the  taking  down  of  this  wall  would  be  a 
very  dangerous  work.  I have  heard  the  evidence 
given  as  to  what  men  were  employed:  they 
certainly  were  not  the  proper  sort  of  men  to  be 
employed  in  such  work.  If  all  were  of  the  same 
character  as  the  two  described,  they  were  wholly 
unfit.  Work  of  this  kind  would  require  the  atten- 
tion of  men  accustomed  to  it  — a regular  con- 
tractor, in  fact,  or  one  possessing  the  same  know- 
ledge as  a contractor. 

Mr.  Rishton  said;  — I have  made  a careful 
survey  of  the  ruins.  I have  heard  the  evidence 
of  Mr.  Newlands.  I agree  with  his  opinion,  gene- 
rally, as  to  the  proximate  cause  of  the  accident. 

I have  heard  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Lewis,  and  the 
orders  given  by  him  in  reference  to  the  taking 
down  of  the  wall.  Looking  at  the  nature  of  the 
work  and  the  order  given,  I think  he  used  reason- 
able care  and  precaution ; for,  if  the  order  had  been 
attended  to,  this  accident  probably  would  not  have 
occurred.  The  only  objection  I should  have  to  his 
orders  is,  that  the  bricks  were  to  be  placed  on 
another  floor.  A practical  man  would  have  used 
greater  precaution  in  taking  down  the  wall : the 
weight  of  the  bricks  on  the  floor  must  have  been 
enormous.  There  is  no  question  of  the  impru- 
dence of  the  manner  in  which  the  work  was  done. ' 
A gentleman  from  my  office  visited  the  place  from 
time  to  time  officially;  and  I never  had  any  com- 
plaint: 1 must  do  Mr.  Lewis  the  justice  to  say, 
that  he  often  came  to  me  for  advice,  and  seemed 
most  anxious. 

Mr.  Nicholl  examined. — I am  a builder.  I have 
heard  the  evidence  given  by  Mr.  Newlands  and 
Mr.  Rishton.  I agree  with  Mr.  Newlands  as  to 
the  proximate  cause  of  accident;  and^  I agree 
with  Mr.  Rishton,  that,  if  Mr.  Lewis  gave  the 
orders  represented,  he  took  due  care  and  precau- 
tim. 

The  jury  having  retired  and  consulted  together. 


the  foreman  announced  the  verdict  of  twelve  out 
of  sixteen  to  be  “ Death  by  misadventure ; with 
great  blame  to  Mr.  Lewis  for  not  having  engaged 
competent  workmen.”  The  four  jurors  were  of 
opinion  that  Mr.  Lewis  was  not  blameable. 

It  was  on  the  day  following  this  inquest  that 
the  Tithebarn-street  accident  occurred. 

The  public-house  of  Mr.  Luinb,  opposite  the 
railway  station,  had  been  undergoing  repairs,  with 
a view  of  forming  the  premises  into  an  hotel. 
While  labourers  were  engaged  in  taking  dowTi  the 
roof,  the  joists  supporting  the  ceiling  of  the  top 
story  gave  way,  and  this  falling,  carried  with  it 
the  second  and  first  floors  to  tlie  cellar.  One 
poor  man  was  carried  down  with  the  ruins  and 
killed  on  the  spot;  and  another,  who  fell  with 
him,  was  so  severely  injured  that  little  hopes  are 
entertained  of  his  recovery.  Several  other  men 
engaged  on  the  premises  at  the  time,  and 
their  escape  was  marvellous. 

At  the  inquest,  James  Eyre,  the  first  witness, 
said; — lama  joiner  and  builder.  On  tbe  22  nd 
of  September  last  I entered  into  a contract  with 
Mr.  Lumb,  to  pull  down  a house  and  shop  in 
Tithebarn-street,  according  to  plans  prepared  by 
Mr.  Ellison,  architect.  Hr.  Hughes  contracted 
with  me  to  take  down  the  brickwork : he  is  a 
bricklayer  by  trade.  He  employed  his  own  men 
in  that  department ; and  I had  a foreman  and  one 
other  man  there  to  take  down  the  timbers  and  do 
other  things  which  might  be  required.  On  Wed- 
nesday evening,  having  heard  of  the  accident  in 
Great  George-street,  I went  to  Tithebarn-street, 
and  told  the  men  to  be  very  careful;  I bad  no 
occasion  to  find  fault  with  them,  and  they  seemed 
to  pay  attention  to  what  I said.  About  a quarter 
past  ten  yesterday  morning,  on  getting  to  Tithe- 
bam-street,  I saw  a lot  of  timbers  in  the  street, 
and  I found  the  flooring  bad  given  way  and  fallen 
down  into  the  cellar  of  the  building.  Four  of  the 
floors  had  come  down.  I inquired  whether  the 
men  bad  been  overloading  the  floors  with  bricks, 
and  was  informed  that  they  had  not.  I think 
the  cause  of  the  falling  was  that  the  joists  had 
never  gone  a proper  distance  into  the  wall ; but 
the  fact  could  not  have  been  discovered  before  we 
commenced  operations.  Some  of  tbe  joists  had 
nothing  but  the  plaster  xrndemeath,  and  the  others 
were  only  put  about  an  inch  into  the  wall.^  I 
think  the  joists  must  have  broken  in  the  falling 
down.  I was  told  the  man  stepped  off"  the  wall 
he  was  pulling  down : he  went  on  the  edge  of  a 
brick,  and  it  threw  him  down  on  the  floor.  I think 
that  forced  the  ceiling  through.  I am  sure  that 
would  be  the  cause,  considering  the  rotten  state 
of  the  timber.  The  only  wonder  was,  that  a 
person  could  walk  across  tbe  floor  without  bring- 
ing it  all  down. 

Mr.  Rishton  said, — I heard  yesterday  morning 
of  this  accident,  and  went  immediately  to  this 
spot.  I have  made  a careful  examination  of  the 
ruins.  In  examining  the  joists,  and  balks,  and 
planks,  1 found  them  to  be  very  much  decayed 
indeed;  and  I am  very  much  surprised  that  so 
much  of  the  building  above  this  floor  should  hav^e 
been  taken  dowm  and  removed  without  an  acci- 
dent. From  the  continual  swagging  of  the  floors, 
the  joists,  at  first  not  deep,  seem  to  have  been 
pressed  almost  entirely  out,  and  lost  all  hold  of 
the  walls,  or  nearly  so ; and  the  wall  next  Ste- 
phen’s-lane  had  receded  from  the  inside.  The 
floors  should  have  been  propped  from  the  base- 
ment upwards  in  this  case.  It  appears  to  be  the 
custom  not  to  prop  floors ; but  I think  the  floors 
should  be  examined  before  tbe  work  is  commenced. 
I have  nothing  to  do  with  pulling  down  build- 
ings : we  have  no  power  in  that  respect.  In 
this  instance  the  state  of  the  joists  could  have 
been  ascertained  before  the  work  commenced,  and 
should  have  been,  as  it  was  a very  old  building. 

The  jury  returned  the  following  verdict : — 
“We  find  tbe  cause  of  death  to  be  accidental, 
but  arising  from  negligence  on  the  part  of  the 
contractor.”  In  a previous  form  of  the  verdict 
they  had  given  it  as  their  opinion  tbat_“the 
building  surveyor  bad  not  sufficient  powers  in  the 
superintendence  of  the  taking  do^vn  of  old  houses.” 


The. New  Public  Offices,  Willenhall,  on 
Fiee. — During  the  sitting  of  the  Police-court  a 
jet  of  flame  burst  out  from  the  edge  of  the  skirt- 
ing, near  the  fireplace.  The  prompt  application 
of  a few  buckets  of  water,  however,  extinguished 
it.  An  examination  of  the  place  afterwards 
showed  that  the  fire  had  been  occasioned  by  the 
kindling  of  a beam,  which  the  carelessness  of  the 
builder  bad  allowed  to  project  into  the  flue.  It 
is  well  that  it  broke  out  at  the  time  it  did,  for 
had  the  room  been  locked  up,  the  mischief  might 
have  spread,  and  the  lives  of  the  prisoners  in  the 
cells  underneath  been  sacrificed. 
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I'ATENT  FOR  ECONOMISING  FUEL  AND 
CONSUMING  SMOKE, 

An  invention,  witli  these  ends  in  view,  has  been 
n recently  patented  by  Dr.  Bartlett,  of  Klng’s-x-oad, 
E Bedford-row.  The  principle  of  its  action  will  be 
seen  on  referring  to  the  following  diagram  of  a 


grate,  to  which  the  patent  has  been  applied.  It 
i!  show’s  that  a horizontal  grating,  A,  divides  the  fire- 
p place  into  two  compartments,  B and  C;  and  the 
li  fire-bars  of  the  lower  compartment,  C,  are  made  to 
y move,  so  that  coals  may  be  readily  introduced  into 
ll  that  part  of  the  fireplace.  The  fire  is  lighted  in 
tl  the  upper  compartment,  B,  and  after  it  has  burnt 
L up,  the  lower  compartment,  C,  is  opened  by 
y moving  its  fire-bars,  and  fuel  is  readily  introduced 
l!  by  an  ordinary  fire-shovel  into  the  lower  compart- 
I ment.  When  the  fire  needs  to  be  replenished  the 
‘ lower  compartment,  C,  is  opened,  the  well  ignited 
Pi  fuel  is  remox’ed  by  the  aid  of  a shovel,  from  the 
lower  to  the  upper  compartment ; and  the  lower , 
> compartment  is  then  again  supplied  with  fresh 
Mcoal.  By  making  a side  hopper,  or  fuel  chamber, 
Ithe  fuel  is  readily  introduced  from  the  top,  and  in 
Hhat  case  the  fire-bars  need  no  alteration.  Dr. 

1 Bartlett  asserts  that  his  invention  saves  50  per 
I cent,  of  coals,  because  the  smoke  is  burnt  instead 
fof  being  wasted ; that  it  can  be  fitted  to  any  stove, 
iifireplace,  or  furnace,  at  a trifling  expense  without 
■laltering  its  appearance;  and  tljat,  by  reason  of  the 
'( economy  of  fuel,  fires  made  in  the  patent  grates 
alast  much  longer  than  any  otlier,  and  therefore 
trequire  attention  much  less  frequently. 


HANTS  COTTAGE  IMPEOVEMENT 
SOCIETY. 

It  is  proposed  to  establish  a society  in  Hants 
:i  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  owmers  of  cottages  in 
which  the  tenant  has  a family  of  children  and 
) only  two  sleeping -rooms,  to  add  a third.  Por  this 
I purpose  each  member  is  to  subscribe  annually  lA; 
1 and  a subscriber  of  5A  is  to  be  allowed  to  select 
) cottage  in  his  district,  and  also  to  be  allowed 
'to  oft’er  the  owner  5A  on  condition  that  he 
g agrees  to  supply  the  additional  means  required 
.'for  the  improvement  of  his  property  by  erecting 
a third  sleeping-room  attached  to  the  cottage,  it 
.having  been  ascertained  that  the  total  expense 
I need  not  exceed  lOA  It  is  stipulated  that  such 
c cottage  he  noi  the  property  of  the  subscriber,  nor 
lonc  built  after  the  formation  of  this  society. 

' Further,  a subscriber  of  and  above  11.  is  to  be 
I allowed  to  give  that  sum  for  the  purpose  of 
idividing  any  room  w’hich  may  be  large  enough, 
c occupied  by  children,  either  in  towns  or  villages, 
:the  expense  of  which,  as  estimated  by  a Hamp- 
isliire  architect,  need  not  exceed  that  sum. 

The  mode  adopted  is  wrong  in  principle;  but 
the  evil  sought  to  he  remedied  is  so  large  and 
•crying  that  we  must  accept  any  attempt  to 
'lessen  it. 


IMPROVEMENT  OF  ST.  PAUL’S 
CATHEDRAL. 

The  Bishop  of  London  has  made  a second 
appeal  for  funds  for  adapting  St.  Paul’s  for  public 
' service  and  attempting  its  decoration : 5,200/. 

I have  been  subscribed,  but  4,000/.  of  it  have  been 
I already  expended.  The  committee  state — 

1.  That  thirteen  of  Gurney’s  patent  stoves  have 
been  placed  in  the  crypt  and  underlying  the  nave 
land  choir,  and  that  for  the  supply  of  these  a vast 
iquantity  of  coke  is  required  day  and  night  during 
the  week  days,  with  a larger  consumption  on 
Saturday  and  Sunday. 

■ 2.  In  order  to  maintain  an  equal  temperature  | 

at  a diminished  permanent  cost  throughout  the 
■year,  it  will  be  necessary  to  doxxble-glaze  all  the 
windows  of  the  cathedral,  which  will  answer  the 
ipurpose  of  at  once  excluding  both  external  noise 


and  external  cold,  and  may  facilitate  the  intro- 
duction of  painted  glass  of  an  appropriate  cha- 
racter. 

3.  The  lighting  the  corona  of  the  dome  with 
jets  of  gas  cannot  be  continued  at  less  expense 
than  1/.  per  hour. 

4.  It  'is  calculated  that  in  order  to  adapt  the 
organ  to  the  twofold  use  of  the  daily  worship  in 
the  choir,  and  the  special  services  under  the  dome, 
an  additional  outlay  of  at  least  1,000/.  is  needed, 
for  which  a separate  subscription  has  been  com- 
menced. 

5.  Other  particulars  which  deserve  attention 
are  the  erection  of  a more  suitable  lectern  and 
reading-desk,  the  supply  of  thick  heavy  curtains 
at  north,  south,  and  west  doors,  to  keep  out 
draughts  of  wiud  from  these  quarters,  and  the 
completion  of  the  screens,  which  at  present  are 
in  only  a temporary  and  unfinished  state. 

When  some  time  ago  we  noted  the  preparations 
for  the  services,  we  said  the  pulpit  was  at  the 
east  end  of  the  nave.  It  was  then  only  in  course 
of  construction ; and  it  may  be  well  now  to  say  that 
it  is  set  up  on  the  south  side  of  the  area  covered 
by  the  dome.  Let  us  add  that  all  the  arrange- 
ments have  been  made  under  the  able  direction  of 
Mr.  Penrose,  architect,  and  have  given  great  satis- 
faction. 


THE  “BUILDER’S”  LAW  NOTES. 

Turnpike-road.  — The  appointment  by  Act  of 
Parliament  of  trustees  to  manage  a turnpike-road 
which  previously  existed  as  a highway,  does  not 
take  away  the  right  to  the  soil  of  the  turnpike- 
road  from  the  owner  of  the  land  on  the  side  of 
the  road. — The  Marquis  of  Salishttry  v.  G-reat 
Northern  Railivay  Company. 

Railway  Company. — A company  having  com- 
pulsory powers  to  take  land  necessary  for  the 
purposes  of  the  railway,  agi-eed  with  a person  for 
the  purchase  of  a right  to  take  the  surface-soil. 
Subsequently  they  preferred  the  fee-simple,  and 
served  notice  that  they  would  take  it ; but  they 
were  restrained  by  injunction  from  doing  so,  as 
the  fee-simple  was  not  necessary  to  the  making 
and  maintaining  of  the  railway. — Eversfield  v. 
Mid-Sussex  Railway  Company. 

Policy  of  Assurance. — The  Court  of  Appeal  has 
held  (reversing  the  judgment  of  the  Queen’s 
Bench)  that  a policy  the  annual  premium  on  which 
was  made  payable  quartei-ly,  is,  in  fact,  an  annual 
assurance,  but  with  time  given  to  pay  the  premium 
by  four  instalments  instead  of  in  one  sum,  and 
tliat  the  payment  of  this  quarterly  portion  in 
advance  is  not  a condition  precedent — Sheridan 
V.  The  Pheenix  Life  Assitrance  Company. 

Poor-rates. — The  Court  of  En’or  has  held  that 
the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  have  no  power  to 
make  any  rules  or  orders  authorising  the  making 
of  a poor-rate  (in  its  nature,  retrospective)  for  the 
payment  of  past  debts. — Waddington  v.  City  of 
London  Union. 


the  outlet  into  the  sewer,  and,  as  the  water  flows 
into  the  sewer,  it  w’ould  be  followed  by  an  equal 
bulk  of  fresh  aii’  passing  through  the  light  air 
valve  at  the  extremity  of  the  drain : a similar  ac- 
tion xvould  also  he  obtained  by  the  variation  of 
temperature.  Now,  by  comparing  the  action  of 
the  two  modes  herein  described,  we  sec  the  one  is 
directly  the  reverse  of  the  other : the  effect  of  the 
first  is  the  nearly  constant  discharge  of  foul  aii* 
into  the  houses,  and  the  second  the  constant 
supply  of  fresh  air  through  the  di-aiu  into  the 
sewer.  By  applying  the  same  principles  proposed 
for  house  drains  to  gullies,  it  is  not  possible  for  the 
foul  air  to  escape,  and  they  ai-e  made  to  supply 
fresh  air  into  the  sewers.” 

Mr.  Lovegroves’s  report  is  accompanied  by  dia- 
grams of  his  mode  of  ventilation  and  of  trapping. 
He  recommends  that  the  foul  air  should  be  allowed 
to  escape  only  at  the  top  of  ventilating  shafts, 
removed  as  far  as  possible  from  breathing  point. 


VENTILATION  OF 
TRAPPING 


HOUSE  DRAINS  AND 
OF  GULLIES. 


A BEPOET  to  the  Hackney  District  Board  of 
Works,  by  Mr.  James  Lovegrove,  surveyor  of 
sewers,  has  been  printed,  from  which  we  make 
the  following  extract : — 

“With  proper  appliances  the  gaseous  currents 
in  drains  may  be  controlled  and  turned  either 
into  the  sewer  or  above  the  houses,  by  meaus  of 
the  water  discharged  into  the  drain,  and  the  va- 
riable temperature  of  its  gaseous  contents,  as 
opposed  to  that  of  the  atmosphere.  To  effect  the 
object  in  view,  I first  fix  at  any  point  in  the  line 
of  dr.ain  between  the  outlet  and  the  first  branch 
drain  a double  valvcd  syphon  tnap,  consisting  of  a 
nicely  fitted  valve  which  shall  shut  off  the  foul 
air  from  the  sewer  during  all  states  of  the  atmos- 
phere, and  behind  this  a syphon  dip,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preventing  the  escape  of  foul  air  through 
the  upper  part  of  the  valve  during  the  period  of 
flow.  Over  this  valve,  and  also  forming  a passage 
over  the  dip,  is  placed  a tube  and  light  air  valve, 
which,  on  the  slightest  pressure  from  within  the 
di-ains,  shall  open  and  discharge  air  only  into  the 
sewer;  then,  at  the  several  inlets,  are  fixed  valves 
to  work  freely,  with  syphons  behind  them,  so  as 
to  act  entirely  independent  of  w.rter,  the  syphon 
being  required  only  during  the  period  of  flow: 
lastly,  near  to  the  extremity  of  the  dr.ain,  is 
placed  a light  air  valve,  which  opens  on  the 
slightest  pressure  from  without,  and  supplies  fresh 
air  into  the  drain.  'I'he  action  of  a drain  thus  con- 
structed would  be  as  follows  : — Every  time  water 
is  discharged  into  the  drain  a hulk  of  air,  nearly 


PRIZES  AWARDED  BY  THE  COMMITTEE 
OF  ARCHITECTURAL  MUSEUM. 

At  the  meeting  on  Wednesday,  Mr.  A.  B.  Hope 
stated  that  the  premium  of  5/.  offered  by  the 
Ecclesiological  Society  for  a coloured  panel  had 
been  awarded  to  Mr.  A,  0.  P.  Harrison.  One  of 
the  panels  showing  considerable  ability  (mentioned 
by  us  as  the  most  harmonious,  though  less  clever 
than  one, — the  specimen  rewarded),  had  been 
tampered  with,  Mr.  Hope  said,  by  being  cut  away 
to  give  greater  relief,  which  would  have  prevented 
the  committee  from  awarding  a prize  to  it,  even  if 
it  had  been  the  best.  The  specimens  submitted  in 
competition  for  the  prizes  oftered  for  wood-carving, 
and  for  drawings  from  casts  in  the  Museum,  were 
not  considered  up  to  the  mark ; but  a modified 
premium  of  three  guineas  was  awarded  to  Mr. 
John  Chapman,  for  panels,  and  Mr.  Edmund 
Edgar  Kirby,  for  drawings.  The  prize  for  mo- 
delling was  awarded  to  Mr.  Doel. 


equal  to  the  quantity  of  water  so  discharged, 
would  he  expelled  through  the  light  air  valve  at  | ing  plot  of  36  or  44  yards  wide,  having  a 


BOARDS  OF  HEALTH.— LAYING  OUT 
L.YND. 

A FEW  weeks  since,  a tabular  statement  of  the 
“ resident  engineers’  ” salaries  was  half  promised : 
add,  if  you  please,  “ capabilities.”  You  can  a 
tale  unfold, — so  can  I,  having  had  twenty-five 
years’  continued  practice.  An  adventure  amongst 
drainage  errors  occurred  at  Fleetw'ood,  where  a 
linen-draper  was  engaged  at  two  guineas  per  week 
to  conduct  the  laying  doxvn  and  the  completion  of 
the  towTi’s  drainage.  Two-thirds  in  length  of  the 
work  were  laid,  when  it  was  discovered  that  the 
pipes  were  all  laid  at  a parallel  distance  from  the 
surface  by  means  of  a 4-feet  stall’,  in  one  instance 
having  a reverse  fall  of  10  inches  in  18  yards. 
The  whole  was  taken  up  at  no  trifling  cost,  and 
relaid. 

By  comparing  Messrs.  C.  Knight  and  Co.’s 
Board  of  Health  Almanacks  for  1858  and  1859,  it 
will  be  seen  that  13  per  cent,  of  the  "resident 
engineers  ” are  changed : how  filled  up,  goodness 
knows  (Mr.  A.  L.  Dickens  can  vouch  for  strange 
proceedings,  and  more  strange  condition  of  some 
public  works).  Rugby  and  Accrington  have  ap- 
pointed their  collectors  “resident  engineers,”  and, 
may  be,  others  likewise.  When  a vacancy  lately 
occurred  at  Rochdale,  six  were  selected  from 
thirty-six  to  go  to  ballot.  Four  of  the  six  were 
from  a surveyor’s  office  in  one  of  the  principal  sea- 
ports in  Lancashire.  The  higher  the  douceur  from 
assistant  to  a certain  officer,  the  higher  the  testi- 
monial with  the  borough  arms  upon  the  face  of  it ! 
So  one  of  them  informed  me.  Strange  doings,  Mr. 
Builder  ! — no  doubt  you  know  enough. 

We  want  correct  formula.*  for  the  flow  of  seioage, 
not  water. 

I have  used  Eteleveiii’s  and  Leslie’s  of  late.  As 
toa  sewer  I am  at  present  running  according  to  said 
formula',  a 15-inch  cir.  1 in  17  fall,  will  di’ain 
IG'37  acres,  the  area  to  be  drained  being  10'30 
acres.  Mr.  Roe’s  table  shows  that  a 15-inch  cir. 
falling  1 in  60,  will  drain  10  acres  — capacity 
varying  direct  as  the  quantity  and  inversely  at  the 
fall. 

An  article  probably  w’ould  not  be  out  of  place 
upon  the  necessity  of  laying  out  building  plots  in 
such  manner  that  sanitary  works  might  be  effected 
in  a proper  way,  and  at  a cheap  cost.  In  my 
district  I have  to  contend  with  building  plots 
on  lease,  30,  40,  and  even  50  yards  hack,  for 
common  cottages,  bounded  on  two  sides  with  say 
12  and  14  yard  streets,  which  plots  are  built  up 
on  the  two  fronts,  leaving  a 4-feet  opening  in  one 
corner,  through  which  all  filth,  ashes,  «S:c.  have  to 
be  conveyed  for  some  40  yards,  placed  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  street  till  carted  off;  whereas  a build- 
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five  yards’  accotuiuodation  street  tlirongh  from 
cross  street  to  cross  street  along  the  centre,  con- 
taining the  sewer  and  dust-hole  openings,  is  what 
ought  to  be.  I presume  estate  agents  or  their 
surTCVors  ought  to  see  the  necessity  of  changing 
such  totally  absurd  and  almost  cruel  methods  of 
laying  out  ’ land,  thereby  preventing  close  courts, 
heaps  of  filth  and  offensive  buildings,  improved 
drying-ground,  large  yards  in  every  conceivable 
shape,  the  house  drains  having  to  be  collected  and 
brought  through  the  4-fcet  passage,  or  under  a 
dwelling.  A Town  SuBTEyoR. 

rN'PTITTTlOX  OF  CIVIL  ENGINEERS  OF 
IRELAND. 

One  of  the  usual  monthly  meetings  of  this  in- 
stitution occurred  on  last  Tuesday  evening,  Jlr. 
il.  B.  Mullins,  President,  taking  the  chair. 

Tlie  secretarv-,  in  the  absence  of  the  author, 
ilr.  John  W.  Kelly,  of  Ennis,  read  the  paper  for 
the  evening,  the  subject  being,  “The  Causes  of 
Failure  of  Bridges  on  Mountain  Rivers,”  com- 
mencing with  an  allusion  to  the  importance  of  the 
subject,  arising  from  the  frequency  with  which 
such  failures  are  beard  of,  and  the  inconvenience 
and  expenditure  they  occasion ; and  after  a refer- 
ence to  the  wide-spread  damage  in  this  respect 
wliich  had  been  caused  in  the  mountainous  parts 
of  the  counties  of  Kerry,  Mayo,  Ac.  by  the  floods 
which  occurred  in  September  last,  the  paper  pro- 
ceeded to  set  forth  a principle  in  connection  with 
bridge  stnictures,  which,  simple  though  it  was,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  author,  was  sufficient  in  many 
cases  to  prevent  such  casualties — this  principle 
being,  that  the  channel,  or  Avaterway,  for  some 
short  distance  above,  through,  and  below  the 
bridge,  should  be  of  equal  discharging  capacity, 
and  that  the  channel  below  should  on  no  account 
be  of  greatar  waterway  or  discharging  capacity 
than  the  arch  or  arches  of  the  bridge.  To  the 
great  head  of  water  above,  and  sudden  fall  through 
or  at  the  dowm-stream  face  of  the  bridge  the 
damage  was  attributable;  and  the  object  to  be 
attained  should  be  to  convey  the  floods  through 
and  for  some  distance  below  the  bridge  in  a com- 
paratively moderate  incline  and  velocity,  which 
Mr.  Kelly  submitted  would  be  done  by  regulating 
the  discharging  power  of  the  channel,  &c.  in  the 
manner  he  recommended. 


William  Vine,  of  Diss,  stone- 


character:  material,  rubble  limestone,  with , executed  by  Mr.  ^ • i vi 

chiselled  dressings,  flxpenditurc,  including  tower  ; mason.  The  cost  already  mcirrred  is  considerable  : 

- — the  ratepayers  have  been  at  the  expense  of  restor- 

ing the  roof;  and  a fund  has  been  raised  by  the 


and  spire,  about  2,000A 

Some  works  are  being  executed  at  St.  Patrick’s 
Cathedral,  Dublin,  a portion  'of  which  is  in  a very 
tottering  condition. 

The  new  and  small  chnrch  recently  erected  at 
Attea,  county  Limerick,  by  the  ^ enerable  Arch- 
deacon Goold,  has  been  opened.  It  has  nave, 
vestrv,  porch,  belfry  on  west  gable,  traeeried  win- 
dows, open-stained  roof  and  benches,  and  a triple 
stained-glass  nundow  in  the  east  gable.  The  in- 
terior (we  believe)  does  not  exceed  30  feet  in 
length ; and  the  cost  of  erection  was  about  GOOA 
Mr.  W.  Fogertv,  architect. 

The  church  of  St.  James,  at  Dublin,  is  to  be 
rebuilt  according  to  designs  by  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners’  architect;  and  the  interior  of 
Rathcoiinell  Church,  county  ostmeath,  is  to  be 
newly  fitted  and  furnished. 

A branch  line  from  Shautonagh  to  Cootchill,^  is 
about  to  be  constructed;  and  contracts  are  in- 
vited bv  the  Dundalk  and  Enniskillen  Railway 
Company.  The  Limerick  and  Castleconnell  Rail- 
way Company  propose  to  proceed  with  the  for- 
mation of  the  line  from  Castleconnell  toKillaloe. 

A new  chapel  school  is  to  be  built  at  Newbridge 
Barracks,  county  Kildare,  stated  to  be  one  of  the 
finest  and  best  arranged  barracks  in  the  United 
Kingdom. 

The  Moore  testimonial,  at  Dublin,  is  now  being 


rector  to  defrav  the  remainder  of  the  outlay. 

Buckingham. — Addington  church  has  been  re- 
stored and  reopened.  All  but  the  ancient  tower 
has  been  rebuilt,  by  Mr.  Tibhits,  of  Buckiugham. 
The  body  of  the  ‘building  is  of  freestone,  sur- 
mounted with  crosses;  Ancaster  stone  being  used 
for  all  the  dressings : all  the  seats  are  open,  and 
of  oak,  unvariiishetl ; the  pulpit  being  of  the  like 
material,  and  carved.  The  interior  of  the  roof  is 
of  oak  carved  work  and  tracery,  whilst  the  corbels 
are  carved  in  various  devices  of  flowers;  and  the 
flooring  is  laid  with  Minton’s  encaustic  tiles, 
variously  decorated.  Tlic  font  is  of  Mansfield 
stone,  the  lid  surmounted  with  MTOught  ironwork 
of  artistic  design.  The  altar-piece  consists  ot 
alabaster,  inlaid  with  Italian  variegated  marble ; 
whilst  all  the  windows  arc  of  stained  glass,  into 
which  is  inserted  scriptural  pieces  in  like  material, 
which  have  been  gathered  from  various  parts  of 
the  Continent  by  Mr.  Hubbard;  but  the  chancel 
window  remains  to  be  completed,  the  present  being 
but  a temporary  substitute. 


ARCHITECTS’  CHARGES. 

QrANTITIES  AND  TENDERS. 


it)  “not  bein' 
the  sculptor.’ 


in  accordance  with  the  views  of 


— 1 jx  ' SrR, — I bee  to  enclose  vou  instructions  to  com- 

roraoved  in  ioto  i the  pedestal  is  to  ho  erected  after  , j-pceived  for  Codnor  Schools,  Derbyshire, 

a more  appropriate  and  ornamental  design,  and  ^ you  will  sec  that,  besides  endeavouring 

the  statue  remodelled  (as  the  local^jonrnals  have  p^r  cent,  as  a builder’s  surveyor  in 

making  out  tenders  (for  the  whole  of  them,  no 
doubt,  if  required),*  a charge  of  2-J  fer  cent,  is 
made  for  qu.antities,  and  10/.  for  a copy  of  the 
drawings.  Supposing  an  outlay  of  1,000/.  for  ex- 
ample, the  per-oentage  will  he  rather  high,  accord- 
ing to  the  above  scale  of  professional  charges.  We 
will  suppose  six  competitor.^,  when  we  shall  have 
it  thus : — 

Usual  charge  fw  drawings,  specifications,  and 

superintendence,  at  5 per  cent -^50  ® 

Quantities,  at  2',  per  cent « n 

Funiishing  drawings  • • • ^ 

Making  up  tender  for  successful  competitor, 
at  2^  per  cent ^5  0 0 

Do.  for  say  five  unsuccessful  do.  at  15s 3 15  u 

Six  forms  of  tender,  at  * ” 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

2’o;?/ar.— The  new  Baptist  Cliapel  aud  Sunday 
Schools,  erected  in  Manor-street,  have  been 
opened.  The  chapel  will  accommodate  -100  per- 
sons, without  galleries.  It  is  in  the  Pointed  style, 
with  open  timber  hammer-beam  roof,  lo  feet  span, 
stained  and  varnished.  The  schools  arc  under  the 
chapel,  and  will  accommodate  about  200  children. 
The  vestries  arc  in  the  rear  of  the  schools.  The 
cost  is  about  1,200/.  Messrs.  Morris  and  Son  were 
the  architects,  aud  Mr.  J.  Salt,  the  builder. 

Deptford. — A new  Baptist  Chapel  and  schools 
are  proposed  to  be  erected  at  the  junction  of  the 
Old  and  New  roads,  opposite  the  toll-gate.  Tlie 
style  to  be  Pointed,  of  white  Suffolk  brick,  with 
malm-brick  buttresses,  and  coloured-brick  arches 
and  string  courses.  Messrs.  :Morris  and  Sou,  of 


NOTES  FROM  IRELAND. 

The  Dundalk  and  Enniskillen  Railway  is  so  far 
completed  as  to  admit  of  its  being  opened  for 

public  traffic  on  the  1st  of  February,  after  the  1 Poplar,  are  the  architects. 

Government  inspector  shall  have  gone  over  it.  | If'iiislon. — The  church  here,  which  for  j ears  has 

The  Council  Chamber  in  the  City-hall,  Dublin,  j been  in  a most  dilapidated  state,  has  undergone  a 
is  to  be  acoustically  improved  at  a cost  of  200/. ; [ substantial  restoration,  internally  and  externally, 
and  a premium  of  20/.  (at  a rate  of  10  percent. ; and  was  reopened  for  Divine  service  on  the  1/th 
on  the  outlay)  is  proposed  to  be  given  for  the  best ! December  last.  For  the^  attainment  of  this 
plan.  The  adjudicators  are  to  be  the  ex-Lord  i desirable  object,  it  is  gratifying  to  report  that 
Mayors  of  Dublin  since  1850.  This  arrangement  the  lauded  proprietors ^nd  ratepayers  readily  and 


was  proposed  as  an  amendment  to  the  original  iu- 
tentioii  of  leaving  it  to  the  decision  of  No.  1 com- 
mittee, on  which  are  some  practical  and  expe- 
rienced men,  and  its  prudence  appears  somewhat 
questionable,  as  the  attainment  of  the  object  in 
view  may  not  now  prove  an  easy  matter. 

Turkish  baths  are  being  introduced  into  Ire- 
land, at  Bray,  county  Wicklow,  after  a plan 
originally  suggested  by  Mr.  Barter,  of  Cork. 

A monument  is  about  to  be  erected  in  St. 
Nicholas  Church,  Dundalk,  in  honour  of  Burns's 
eldest  sister,  ilrs.  Gall. 

The  gas  companies  in  Dublin  have  reduced  their 
price  to  4s.  9d.  per  1,000  cubic  feet.  An  opposition 
company,  entitled  “The  Independent  Gas  Con- 
sumers’ Company,”  has  been  started,  and  the 
requisite  buildings  are  being  commenced.  It  pro- 
fesses to  supply  better  gas  at  3s.  6d.  per  1,000 
cubic  feet,  free  from  meter  reut,  and  thereby  save 
the  consumers  50,000/.  per  annum.  Mr.  Flintoff 
is  the  promoter  and  secretary. 

In  Edition  to  the  improvements  recently  made 
in  Belfast,  we  have  to  record  the  erection  of  a 
block  of  buildings  in  Donegal-street,  for  Messrs. 
Philip  Johnson  aud  Son,  an  eminent  mercantile 
firm. 

A new  station  for  the  Ulster  Railway  Company 
lias  been  erected  at  Killylea,  in  county  .iVi-magh. 
It  is  of  brickwork,  with  some  novel  architectural 
features,  and  in  length  about  50  feet. 

It  is  proposed  to  erect  a new  Roman  Catholic 
Church  at  Crossmolyon,  according  to  plans  fur- 
nished by  Mr.  Canning,  of  Ballina.  The  design 
displays  a cruciform  plan,  with  nave,  transepts, 
chancel,  sacristy,  and  tower  and  spire  at  west 
gable;  an  open  timber  roof,  stained  and  var- 
nished; and  the  total  dimensions  are  about  110 
feet  by  30  feet.  The  style  is  Gothic,  but  of  plain 


liberally  responded.  The  builder  employed  was 
Mr.  Francis  Betts,  of  Stourmarket. 

J)iss. On  the  6th  inst.  the  jiai'ish  church  of 

Mellis  was  opened  for  Divine  service,  after  having 
been  closed  for  more  than  twelve  months,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  dangerous  state  of  the  roof,  and 
the  repairs  which  had  become  necessary.  The 
church  consists  of  a south  porch,  a nave,  chancel, 
and  vestry : the  tower  has  long  fallen,  and  the 
ea.st  end  is  unsightly  from  having  been  rebuilt  by 
a former  incumbent  with  red  brick.  The  nave 
windows  have  been  thoroughly  cleaned,  the 
stonework  made  good,  the  glass  renewed,  the 
walls  scaled  and  stuccoed,  and  the  floor  re- 
paved. In  the  interior  the  font  has  been  re- 
worked; the  screen,  which  some  former  church- 
warden had  removed  and  mutilated,  restored  and 


being  nearly  12  per  cent,  upon  tbe  outlay,  the 
whole  of  which  must,  in  one  form  or  another,  be 
drained  from  the  pockets  of  the  proprietor.  Do 
pray,  Mr.  Editor,  justify  the  honour  of  our  pro- 
fession by  speaking  out  plainly  against  such  ways 
of  money  getthig.t  -Vrcuitect. 

\Vc  insert  this  letter  because  tbe  papers 
sent  up  seem  to  justify  the  writer’s  statement,  but 
we  are  disposed  to  hope  that  what  would  appear  to 
be  set  forth  iu  the  “ Specification,”  and  in  the 
“Instructions  to  Competitors,”  is  not  what  is 
really  intended. — Ed. 

COMPETITIONS. 

Hanley  Ce7nelcry.—  'l)\e  first  premium  for 
buildings  has  been  awarded  to  Messrs.  ard  and 
Son,  architects,  Hanley;  the  second,  to  Messrs. 
Bellamy  and  Hardy,  architects,  Lincoln.  The 
first  for  laying  out  grounds,  to  Messrs.  Bellamy 
and  Hardy ; the  second,  to  “ Ilortus,”  Coventry. 

Mlddlanch  Cemetery.— The  premium  for  build- 
ings has  been  awarded  to  Messrs.  Bellamy  and. 
Hardv. 


PROPOSED  COMPLETION  OF  THE 
CENTRAL  TOWER  OF  BAYEITX 
CATHEDRAL. 


replaced  under  the  chancel  arch  ; the  door  arches  , We  have  received  from  Normandy  an  announce- 
cleaned  and  repaired,  and  new  oak  doors,  v.’iih  ; meut,  which  may  bo  seen  at  our  office,  that  the 
appropriate  hinges,  handles,  and  locks,  fitted  to  ] Prencli  Society  of  Archa'ology  desire  to  obtain. 

them.  Tbe  whole  interior  fittings  have  been  ■ designs  in  competition  for  the  termination  of  the 

removed,  the  old  oak  benches  reworked,  and  the  ' central  tower  of  Bayeux  Cathedral.  Tbe  designs 
area  fitted  up  with  oak  benches,  having  carved  j are  to  be  sent  to  M.  Gauipiin,  3,  Rue  de  la  Marine, 
poppy -beads  corresponding  with  the  old  ones;  and  : Caen,  before  the  15th  of  March  next.  Medals  of 
a new  oak  pulpit  and  reading-desk.  The  roof  of  | gold,  silver,  aud  bronze,  are  offered  for  selected 
the  nave  has  been  restored  with  English  oak  k,,*-  ,^n+i,intT  is  snid  as  to  carrvinsr  out  the 


according  to  its  original  design,  and  covered 
externally  with  Westmoreland  slate.  Tbe  chancel 
and  its  appendant  vestry  also  have  been  restored, 
an  east  window  being  inserted  in  the  place  of  the 
old  nondescript  brick  muUioned  one,  the  walls 
restuccoed,  the  unsightly  pews  cleared  out,  and 
the  space  filled  up  with  oak  benches.  The 
porch  lias  been  partially  restored.  All  the  works 
have  been  carried  out  in  accordance  with  the  plans 
and  under  tbe  superintendence  of  Mr.  Johnson,  of 
Bury  St.  Edmm  d’s.  architect,  by  Messrs.  Godbolt, 
of  Brockdish,  buiMers;  the  stonework  being 


designs,  but  nothing  is  said  as  to  carrying  out  the 
design.  A wood-cut  on  the  programme,  repre- 


• “ Every  information  required  upon  any  one  query 
will  be  given,  upon  application  to  the  architect,  who  also 
is  willing  to  prepare  your  tender  for  these  worXs,  atthe 
following  charges,  viz.  15s.  if  not  successful,  and  24  per 
cent,  upon  tbe  amount  of  your  tenderif  it  be  accepted.”  ^ 
t We  see  that  the  tenders  for  the  schools  with  teachers 
residence,  were  opened  on  the  3rd  instant,  and  were 
found  to  be  as  follow:  — LiUy  and  Smith,  Measham, 
1 osg/  9s.  3d.  ( Gun,  London,  949L  lOs.;  Pickard.  yiOL  9s. ; 
Morris,  Long  Eaton.  897^  10s. ; Thompson.  Derby,  882/. 
Wright.  Loscoe.  865/.  I's.  6d.;  Palmer.  Lowdham, 
805/7  10s.;  Moore,  Derby,  859/.;  W.  Bridgart,  Derby 
;accepted),  850/. 


Jan.  22,  1859.] 
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aenting  the  tower  as  “primitively’'  terminated  (?), 
ahows  an  Italian  cupola  and  lantern  on  top  of  the 
now  existing  octagon  Gothic  lantern.  The  in- 
structions include  the  following  announcement, — 

The  Society  leave  competitors  entire  liberty  in 
the  choice  of  style ! ” 

THE  GOVERXMENT  SCHOOL  OF  MINES. 

Sir, — Id  the  few  lines  with  which  you  preface  the 
notice  of  my  lecture  in  your  Journal  for  la.st  week,  there 
is  an  error  for  which  I am  responsible,  as  I observe  that 
you  have  merely  copied  a phrase  iu  my  private  note  to 
yourself. 

When  I wrote  that  note  I was  fully  under  the  impres- 
sion that  the  nominal  “ registration  fee  ” of  sixpence  for 
each  coarse  of  lectures,  which  each  working  man  pays, 
went  directly  to  the  Government.  I find,  however,  that 
this  is  not,  and  never  has  been  the  case. 

Originally,  the  sum  in  question,  which  amounts  to 
about  15/.  for  each  course,  was  wholly  consumed  in  pay- 
ing the  attendants,  who  were  of  course  detained  beyond 
their  regular  hours  on  the  evenings  of  their  lectures,  and 
in  advertising  the  courses. 

More  recently,  however,  the  Government  has  under- 
taken to  meet  both  these  expenses,  aud  consequently  the 
registration  fees  are  paid  in  to  the  general  account  of  the 
professors,  and  are  only  subject  to  the  deduction  which 
the  Government  makes  from  all  fees. 

The  result  is,  that  at  present  each  of  [us  receives  about 
51.  1 Os.  per  annum  as  his  share  of  the  profits  upon  the 
working  men’s  lectures. 

I may,  perhaps,  be  excused  for  having  forgotten  this 
addition  to  my  income,  and  for  saying  that  we  derived  no 
profit,  direct  or  indirect,  from  the  lectures. 

My  motive  in  mentioning  the  matter  at  all  was  simply 
that  you,  as  editor  of  the  Builder,  might  understand  that 
I could  not  possibly  have  any  unworthy  motive  iu  asking 
you  to  spread  more  widely  a knowledge  of  the  existence 
of  these  lectures.  It  really  did  not  occur  to  me  that  you 
would  publish  the  information. 

I have  troubled  you  with  tills  long  explanation  about  a 
small  matter,  partly  because  it  is  desirable  to  set  all  mis- 
takes  right,  but  more  particularly  because  some  of  the 
working  men,  struck  by  the  statement  to  which  I have 
referred,  have  proposed  to  meet  and  present  us  with  a 
testimonial,  in  compensation  of  what  seems  to  them  an 
injustice. 

Although  the  circumstance  that  such  a design  has  been 
in  contemplation  is  necessarily  very  gratifying  to  my 
■colleagues  and  myself,  I trust  I need  hardly  say  that  we 
earnestly  deprecate  the  carrying  it  into  execution.  The 
delivery  of  the  lectures  is  simply  a part  of  our  duty,  and 
we  neither  seek  nor  could  possibly  accept  any  reward 
beyond  tliat  good  will  and  respect  of  our  audiences  with 
■which  we  have  hitherto  always  met. 

THOMAS  n.  HUXLEY,  F.R.S. 

Professor  of  Natural  History. 


hotisca  here  is  said  to  offer  a good  opportunity 
to  builders. 


goolis 

VARIORUM. 

“ Hand-Shadows  to  be  thrown  upon  the  Wall,” 
I by  Henry  Bursill  (published  by  Griffith  aud 
\ Earran,  St.  Paul’s-ehurchyard),  is  the  title  of  an 
1 amusing  little  book,  the  intention  of  which 
I it  explains.  We  all  know  the  rabbit  on  the 
i'  wall,  formetl  with  the  fingers  before  a light,  and 
\ Mr.  Bursill  now  shows  how  a goose,  a deer,  a 
> black  man’s  head,  a tortoise,  a pig,  and  half  a 
1 dozen  otlier  individuals,  may  be  produced  in  like 
t manner.  The  position  of  the  fingers  is  drawm 
. ^vith  care,  and  the  result,  irrespective  of  the  fun 
' to  be  gnt  out  of  the  transference  to  the  wall,  is  a 

I?  series  of  amusing  and  artistic  prints. The 

; Edinburgh  contains  a well-written  eulogy  of  the 
present  coudition  of  the  library  of  the  British 
'I  Museum,  which  is  fast  becoming,  even  if  not  so 
;t  now,  the  first  in  the  world;  and  an  elaborate 
■:  paper  on  those  marvellous  storehouses  of  antiquitv, 

I not  yet  properly  examined,  the  Roman  catacombs, 
t It  has  been  asserted  that  there  are  sixty  different 
: catacombs  on  difierent  sides  of  Rome.  Part  of 
1 one  Iras  been  measured,  and  if  this  he  a fair 
p specimen  of  the  rest  (it  is  smaller  than  some), 
h there  are  iu  the  whole  together  900  miles  of 
: streets  of  the  dead,  and,  according  to  one  calcu- 
i lation,  7,000,000  of  graves.  Deceits  practised  by 
imen  belonging  to  the  Romish  Church  have 
uthrown  doubt  upon  whatever  has  been  found  here. 

1 It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  the  early  Christian 
1 memorials  in  these  catacombs  should  be  brought 
iiback  to  a true  standard  of  accurate  research.  The 
jcost  of  a joint  commission  of  proper  persons, 
L'deputed  and  paid  by  the  Christian  nations 

:of  the  world,  would  be  money  well  spent. 

The  Topography  and  Climate  of  Apsley  Guise, 

I in  reference  to  their  Influence  upon  Health  and 
iDiseiise,  as  compared  w’itli  celebrated  English  and 
L'Foreigu  Localities.  By  James  Williams,  M.D.  with 
Jleraarks  on  the  Hygienic  Treatment  of  Consump- 
jtion,”  &c.  (Richards,  Great  Queen-street)  gives  an 
account  of  ^vhat  must  be  a very  healthy  locality, 
if  that  which  is  said  as  to  the  average  mortality 
(IT  per  1,000)  be  correct;  but  the  pamphlet  bears 
doo  much  the  aspect  of  a medical  man  seeking  to 
tattract  patients  to  the  district  in  which  be  prac- 
Nevertheless  the  purpose  appears  to  be  a 
fair  enough  one,  to  draw  the  attention  of  consump- 
tive and  other  invalids  to  a locality  (in  Bedford- 
shire) from  a residence  in  which  they  may  gain 
unuch  benefit  as  well  as  the  doctor.  The  want  of 


Art  Union  op  London. — We  would  draw 
attention  to  the  advertisement  of  this  important 
institution  iu  our  present  number,  and  will  find 
an  early  opportunity  to  speak  of  the  fine  print, 
worth  double  the  subscription,  which  each  mem- 
ber will  receive,  irrespective  of  prizes. 

Church  Architecture  : Lecture  at  Hare- 
wood. — The  Hon.  and  Rev.  James  Lascelles, 
rector  of  Goldsbro’,  has  given  a lecture  to  the 
members  of  the  Harewood  Literary  and  Scientific 
Institution,  “ On  Architecture  as  e.xemplified  in 
our  Parish  Churches.”  The  lecturer  traced  the 
gradual  rise  of  architecture  in  this  country,  ex- 
plaining the  Roman,  Saxon,  Norman,  and  suc- 
cessive grades  of  the  Gothic  style,  and  pointed 
out  the  distinctive  features  of  each.  Certain 
simple  rules  were  laid  down  respecting  the  pillar, 
capital,  arch,  and  window,  which  would  enable 
most  persons  to  arrive  at  something  like  a correct 
idea  of  any  old  church.  It  was  a very  instructive 
lecture,  says  the  Leeds  InteUige)icery  and  was 
listened  to  and  appreciated  by  a numerous 
audience. 

Barracks  and  Camps. — General  improvements 
are  to  be  effected  at  St.  Mary’s  Barracks,  Chat- 
ham, in  order  to  promote  the  comfort  of  the  in- 
valid troops  by  whom  these  barracks  are  almost 

exclusively  occupied. It  is  evident  to  all  who 

visit  Aldershott  at  this  season  of  the  year,  says 
the  Hampshire  Independent,  that  it  is  high  time 
the  Boai’d  of  Health  had  commenced  operations. 

Drainage  there  is  none.  The  streets,  if  they  may 
be  so  called,  are  one  vast  “ midden  hole.”  Pedes- 
trians have,  in  some  places,  to  flounder  through 
6,  8,  and  10  inches  deep  of  a composition  which 
would  defy  description ; iu  addition  to  which,  in 
dark  nights,  unless  you  keep  the  middle  of  the  mud 
(we  cannot  call  it  road),  yon  are  in  danger  of  life 
or  limb  by  falling  into  some  of  the  numerous  pit- 
falls.  People  it  seems  have  received  injuries,  and 

in  one  case  a soldier  was  killed  near  this  spot, 

Tenders  for  the  erection,  at  the  Winchester  garri- 
son, of  barracks  for  married  soldiers,  as  well  as  a 
laundry,  will  be  received  at  Pall-mall,  on  the  2-ltb. 

The  new  buildings  will  he  placed  partly  on  a piece 
of  land  abutting  on  St,  James’s-lanc.  They  will 

be  commenced  in  the  spring. From  a paper  on 

the  sanitary  statistics  of  India,  in  the  Times,  it 
appears  that  the  annual  rate  of  mortality  in  hos- 
pital, from  all  causes,  among  the  men  of  her 
Majesty’s  and  the  Company’s  European  forces, 
amounts  to  63  to  1,000.  This  is  a dark  picture,  for 
in  Liverpool,  England’s  most  unhealthy  city,  the 
mortality  is  only  33  in  1,000.  From  statements 
adduced  by  Sir  A.  Tulloch,  it  further  appears  that 
the  annual  rates  of  mortality  in  and  out  of  hospi- 
tal to  the  effective  strength  of  Queen’s  troops  in 
India  were  59  per  1,000  for  Madras,  G1  for  Bom- 
bay, and  75  for  Bengal,  or  a mean  mortality  of 
65  per  1,000  for  the  three  Presidencies.  The  mor- 
tality of  the  officers  contrasts  singularly  and 
favourably  with  the  above,  for  the  average  deaths 
of  officers  serving  with  European  corps  in  Bengal, 
for  the  eight  years  ending  1854,  were  at  the  rate 
of  only  21  per  1,000.  Comparing  the  military 
and  civil  services,  we  find  that  the  present  mor- 
tality of  Bengal  civilians  is  only  18  per  1,000. 

Authors  op  the  Age.  — Our  readers  will.  ..  _ . . 

thank  us  for  drawing  their  special  attention  to if  all  the  houses  were  attached 
the  fact  that  Mr.  S.  C.  Hall,  F.S.A.  will  give  his  ' mains,  the  average  for  each  person  would 

two  lectures  on  “ Great  Men  and  Women  of  the  j reduced  to  about  12  gallons  per  head.”  The 
Epoch,”  of  which  we  have  already  spoken,  at  ' surveyor  recommends  an  increase  of  the  supply, 
Willis’s  Rooms,  King-street,  St.  James’s,  the  first  i points  attention  to  various  sources,  and  parti- 
on  Friday,  the  28th  instant,  and  the  last  on  ^ cuhnly  to  an  artificial  lake  or  reservoir,  with 
Friday,  the  4th  proximo,  at  eight  o’clock,  p.m.  ^ springs,  called  the  Railway  Lake.  One  object  in 
The  first  will  refer  to  Hannah  More,  Scott,  Rogers, ! is  to  give  a constant  supply  at  high  pressure. 
Crabbe,  Moore,  Miss  Landon  (L.  E.  L.),  Sytbiey  ' present  an  interval  occurs  every  day,  between 
Smith,  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  and  others.  Surely,  j would  actually  be  no 
if  the  Londoners  flock  in  thousands  to  a self-desi"-  ! water  wherewith  to  extbiguish  any  fii-e  that  might 
nated  humbug,  to  hear  him  tell  how  he  takes  fn  j occur, — at  least  till  a messenger  was  sent  to  Long 
the  public,  they  will  not  fail  to  go  to  an  honest , Stumps,  a distance  of  a mile  aud  a half.  An 


Water  Supply  to  Lancaster  Lunatic 
Asylum. — An  instimctive  report  on  the  past  and 
present  water  supply  of  Lancaster  Lunatic  Asylum, 
by  the  architect,  Mr.  Edmund  Sharpe,  has  been 
made  to  the  visiting  justices,  and  printed.  Works 
have  been  lately  done  at  a cost  of  106/.  odds,  for 
the  complete  supply  of  the  inmates.  The  quan- 
tity of  water  pumped  by  the  engine  daily  is 
30,000  gallons,  at  3^d.  per  1,000  gallons.  Tlic 
water  has  been  analyzed  by  Dr.  Angus  Smith, 
and  declared  to  be  satisfactory.  In  the  former 
supply,  the  pipes  (2i  inch)  delivered  thirty-two 
gallons  a minute;  hut  in  a few  years  only  de- 
livered twenty  gallons,  and  it  was  found  that  this 
arose  from  oxidation.  The  pipes  were  taken  up, 
exposed  to  heat,  and  brushed  interiorly  with  a 
metallic  brush,  when  the  corrosion  was  removed, 
and  the  pipes  were  found  to  be  little  the  worse. 
Mr.  Sliarpe  advises  that  when  new  pipes  are  laid, 
as  from  the  purity  of  the  water  and  the  conse- 
quent corrosion  they  must  eventually  be,  the  in- 
terior should  be  lined  or  lacquered  with  asphalte. 

The  Worcester  School  or  Art. — At  the 
seventh  annual  meeting  of  the  Worcester  School 
of  Art,  it  was  stated  that  283  students  had  re- 
ceived instruction  during  the  past  year,  being  less 
by  thirteen  than  the  previous  year.  Tins  decrease 
had  taken  place  in  the  morning  classes,  and  not 
in  the  artisan  classes,  a greater  number  of  whom 
now  attend  the  school  than  at  any  former  period ; 
the  average  monthly  evening  attendance  during 
the  past  year  being  1-12.  In  addition  to  the  in- 
struction given  in  the  school,  elementary  draw- 
iiig  is  taught  by  a master  from  this  school  in 
four  of  the  public  schools  in  the  town.  The 
Railway  School,  in  which  drawing  is  now  taught 
by  its  master,  is  also  in  conuection  with  the 
central  school,  so  that  560  children  have  now  in- 
structionin  drawing. 

Chelmsford  Water-supply.  — The  surveyor 
to  the  Chelmsford  Board  of  Health  (Mr.  Chan- 
cellor), in  a report  to  the  Board,  says, — “ The  town 
of  Chelmsford,  with  the  suburbs  included  in  the 
water  district,  includes  at  the  preseut  time  above 
1,600  houses,  with  probably  an  average  population 
of  five  persons  per  bouse,  giving  a total  of  8,000 
inhabitants : of  these  about  1,200  houses,  repre- 
senting a population  of  6,000  persons,  are  con- 
nected with  the  water  mains  of  the  Board  of  Health. 
From  a series  of  experiments  and  calculations  I 
have  made,  I find  that  at  six  o’clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, the  time  we  commence  pumping  at  the  water- 
works, there  are  about  -tljOOO  gallons  of  water  in 
the  deep  well  and  the  tunnels  connected  therewith, 
which  quantity  has  accumulated  in  the  elcTi’en 
previous  hours.  With  our  new  pumps,  we  empty 
the  well  and  tunnels  in  five  hours ; but,  as  during 
that  time  the  water  is  still  flowing  from  the  bore 
pipes  at  the  rate  of  60  gallons  per  minute,  the  total 
quantity  pumped  out  mthefivchoursisabout62,000 
gallons.  During  the  remaining  eight  hours  of  the 
day  we  slacken  the  speed  of  the  engine,  or  stop  alto- 
gether for  a short  period,  to  allow  the  water  to 
accumulate,  aud  assuming  that  the  bore  pipes  yield 
during  this  period  at  the  average  rate  of  70  gallons 
per  minute,  a further  quantity  of  about  33,000 
gallons  is  forced  into  the  town,  making  a total 
quantity  of  95,000  gallons  pumped  up  during  the 
thirteen  hours,  from  six  o’clock  in  the  morning 
till  seven  hi  the  evening.  From  this  statement  it 
will  be  seen  that  6,000  x>fiTSons  are  at  present 
consuming  95,000  gallons  per  day,  or  about  15 


literary  man  of  note,  and  hear  his  discriminating 
aud  interesting  account  of  kindi-ed  spirits  with 
whom  he  has  associated. 

IhiorosED  Extension  op  the  Lr-erpool 
Docks. — Tiienew  Liverpool  Dock  Board  resolved, 
at  a special  meeting  on  Saturday,  to  apply  to 
Parliament  for  powers  to  borrow  300,000/.  for  the 
purpose  of  improving  and  extending  the  Liverpool 
Docks.  There  was  a lengthy  discussion,  and  the 
proposition  was  carried  by  15  to  6.  The  chairman 
stated,  as  an  evidence  of  the  satisfactory  condition 
of  the  estate,  that  the  receipts  of  the  Board  for 
1858  had  exceeded  those  of  1857  by  500/.  though 
the  returns  in  1857  were  greater  than  had  pre- 
viously been  experienced. 


electric  telegraph  would  be  desirable  under  such 
circumstances ; but  a constant  water  supply  would 
be  iufinitely  better. 

Gracechurch-street. — Being  a weekly  reader 
of  your  valuable  journal,  allow  me  to  claim  a short 
space  to  advocate  some  alteration  to  improve  the 
thoroughfare  of  Gracechurch-street,  which  is  still 
very  much  crowded  by  a very  heavy  traffic:  my 
suggestion  is  simply  to  pull  down  and  set  back 
several  of  the  fronts  of  the  houses  on  each  side,  to 
form  a stand  for  the  omnibuses : the  expense  to  be 
defrayed  by  an  annual  charge  upon  each  of  the 
proprietors,  equal  in  the  whole  to  the  yearly  value 
of  the  outlay  made  by  the  City  in  the  extension. 

J.  G.  S. 


ii. 
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Sponta>t:ofs  CoiisrsTiox. — A remarkable  in- 
stance of  spontaneous  combustion  has  taken  place 
at  the  works  of  the  Chartered  Gas  Company, 
Brick-lane,  St.  Luke’s,  by  which  several  hundred 
tons  of  coals  will  be  greatly  depreciated  in  value, 
if  not  rendered  comparatively  worthless.  It 
appears  that  the  company  have  always  an  enor- 
mous stock  of  coals  on  hand,  and  to  preclude  any 
accident  these  are  kept  under  cover,  in  fireproof 
sheds.  It  is,  however,  supposed  that  a quantity 
of  wet  coal  had  been  stowed  unobserved  amongst 
the  dry,  which  has  caused  the  latter  to  heat,  re 
suiting  in  the  ignition  of  the  enormous  mass, 


LEAiiiXGTOK  SrBTETOnsniP. — Thei-e  were 
forty -three  candidates  for  the  above,  from  whom, 
at  the  meeting  of  the  local  Board  of  Health,  held 
on  the  18th  instant,  Mr.  .^Vnthony  Morgan,  C.E. 
was  elected. 

Repeal  of  the  Paper  Dutv. — One  hundred 
members  of  Parliament  have  now  identified  them- 
selves with  the  Newspaper  and  Periodical  Press 
Association  for  obtaining  the  repeal  of  the  paper 
duties.  This  amount  of  strength,  organised  with- 
out fuss  or  noise,  and  in  the  course  of  a few  weeks, 
speaks  well  for  the  cause.  Nothing  succeeds  like 
success,  says  the  French  proverb.  Now,  an  agita- 


which?  although  it  has  not  burst  into  fiarae,  is  , tion  that  starts  with  100  vice-presidents,  each 
smouldering  away  internally.  It  is  stated  that , wTiting  M.P.  behind  his  name,  must  be  held  to 
the  loss  occasioned  by  the  combustion  will  exceed  liave  commenced  its  career  with  a very  remark- 
1,000?.  1 success.  The  rest  will  follow.  Arrangements 

* Progress  of  the  Victoria  Station  and  Piir-  [ are  in  progress  for  a deputation  to  the  Govern- 
xico  Railway  Works. — At  the  first  ordinarymeet- . ment, — and  it  will  include  leading  men  connected 
ing  of  the  shareholders  of  the  Company  for  estab-  with  the  press  of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  as  well  as 

lishing  the  Victoria  line  tbrougli  Pimlico,  the  engi- j of  England. — Atkencvum. 

ueer’s  report  was  read,  of  which  the  following  is  Locomotives  in  Streets. — A correspondent ^of 


an  abstract  • The  contractor,  Jlr.  Kelk,  lost  no 
time  in  building  offices,  ordering  and  procuring 
timber,  erecting  staging,  travellers,  crabs,  cranes, 
pile  engines,  &c.  From  the  magnitude  of  the 
bridge  across  the  Thames,  all  exertions  have 
hitherto  been  principally  directed  to  that  struc- 
ture, and  already  considerable  progress  has  been 
made.  The  coffer  dams  for  the  abutments  and 
piers  are  being  rapidly  erected,  and  nearly  40,000 
cubic  feet  of  timber  have  already  been  driven  for 
that  purpose  by  two  steam  pile  engines  and  eight 
smaller  ones.  The  sites  of  all  the  piers  have  been 
dredged  dowm  to  the  clay  by  steam  dredgers.  The 
delivery  of  stone  has  become  a regular  work,  and 
nearly  10,000  cubic  feet  are  now  on  the  ground, 
being  dressed  in  sheds  erected  for  the  purpose. 
The  foundations  have  been  put  in  for  the  abut- 
ment on  the  north  side  of  the  embankment-road 
leading  to  Chelsea  Suspension  Bridge,  and  in  a 
short  time  they  will  be  brought  up  to  the  surface 
of  the  ground.  I see  no  reason  whatever  to  doubt 
that  the  time  named  in  Mr.  Kelk’s  contract  (June 
1860)  will  be  observed.  The  hotel  which  the 
Company  were  to  erect  is  in  abeyance  on  account 
of  the  probability  that  all  available  space  will  be 
required  for  the  station,  and  it  is  even  contem- 
plated that  in  consequence  of  the  junction  through 
the  west  of  London  with  the  Great  Western  and 
other  north-side  lines  and  other  requirements,  the 
bridge  itself  may  require  to  be  widened. 

The  Powers  of  Vestries  : threatening  to 
DEMOLISH. — A case  came  on  in  the  Vice-Chan- 
cellor’s Court  last  week — Clarke  v.  Paddington 
Vestry — in  which  the  plaintiff  presented  a bill 
praying  that  the  defendants  might  be  restrained 
by  injunction  from  demolishing,  destroying,  alter- 
ing, or  injuring  twelve  houses  erected  by  plaintiff 
in  Spencer-street,  Paddington,  or  any  of  the 
drains  connected  therewith,  or  from  preventing 
the  completion  of  said  houses,  &c.  The  plaintifl’had 
formed  three  streets — Delamere-teirace,  Cireu- 
cester-street,  and  Spencer-street, — aud  imagining 
that  he  was  bound  to  form  a sewer,  he  did  so,  but 
afterwards  called  upon  the  defendants  to  construct 
a continuatiou  of  the  same  to  Spencer-street, 
which  the  defendants,  by  their  vestry-clerk,  re- 
fused to  do,  ordering  him  to  complete  the  sewer, 
threatening  their  power  to  demolish  the  plaintiff’s 
buildings,  and  forbidding  him  to  go  on  with  them. 
The  defendants,  however,  had  now  discovered 
that  they  had  no  such  powers  to  compel  plaintiff 


one  of  the  morning  journals  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that  a railway  traverses  the  whole  length  of 
the  city  of  Genoa,  through  one  of  its  finest  streets. 
He  says : — “ The  portion  of  the  public  way  devoted 
to  the  railway  is  simply  divided  oft’  by  a plain  iron 
railing,  coming  to  the  height  of  a middle-sized 
person’s  waist.  The  trains  pass  to  and  fro  at 
short  intervals,  not  only  by  day,  but  also  after 
dark,  without  causing  any  alarm  to  the  horses  or 
danger  to  foot  passengers,  although  the  whistle  of 
the  locomotive  is  as  loud  and  shrill,  the  steam 
clouds  as  abundant,  and  by  night  the  sparks  and 
flames  from  the  furnace  as  formidable  as  elsewhere- 
At  the  endless  crossings  a chain  is  quickly  hooked 
on  as  the  train  passes,  and  as  quickly  allowed  to 
fall  again,  without,  apparently,  taxing  in  any 
degree  the  patience  of  the  crowd j and  certainly 
the  stoppage  is  neither  so  long,  nor  so  vexatious, 
nor  so  dangerous  as  at  the  two  crossings  at  the 
extremities  of  St.  PauTs-churchyard,  or  at  the 
bottom  of  Ludgate-hill.  The  Genoa  Railway  does 
not  take  passengers : it  is  resei'ved  for  the  con- 
veyance of  heavy  merchandise  from  one  part  of 
the  port  to  the  other.” 

The  Disphtes  in  the  Glass  Trade. — It  is  to 
be  regretted  that  these  unfortunate  disputes  still 
continue  in  the  Midland  districts.  The  original 
cause  of  the  dift'erences  has  not  been  removed, 
although  the  operatives,  at  a recent  meeting,  made 
certain  alterations  in  the  rules  by  which  their 
trade  society  is  governed.  The  employers  have 
not  accepted  the  modified  rules,  because  they  con- 
sider that,  in  reality,  no  concession  has  been  made 
]jy  the  workmen,  and  that,  in  fact,  the  particular 
rules  are  as  arbitrary  as  they  were  previously.  The 
employers  are  to  bold  another  meeting,  at  which  a 
final  decision  will  probably  be  arrived  at.  Though 
at  the  present  time  the  cutters  have  not  ceased 
working,  they  will  shortly  be  compelled  to  do  so 
for  want  of  material.  Thus,  a large  body  of  men, 
who  really  are  not  involved  in  the  disagreement, 
will  be  deprived  of  the  means  of  earning  their 
daily  bread,  and  the  result  will  be  deplorable. 
There  are  now  upwards  of  twenty  manufactories 
in  Birmingham  and  the  district  at  a stand-still, 
and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  this  number  will  now 
be  considerably  augmented.  A now  feature  has 
arisen  in  the  lock-out  which  will  render  it  probably 
of  long  duration.  The  glass  bottle-makers,  who 
have  a powerful  society,  have  volunteered  to  assist 
the  flint  ghiss  hands,  and  are  commencing  a 


to  form  the  connection  between  the  sewers.  The  regular  contribution  for  this  purpose.  It  seems 
Vice-Chancellor,  in  giving  his  decision,  said  it  was  that  the  cost  to  the  society  of  the  lock-out  of  the 
a serious  mistake  for  a vestry,  armed  with  enor-  flint  glass  hands  will  be  from  300?.  to  400?.  a week, 
mous  powers  to  demolish  buildings,  that  they  as  there  will  be  about  600  men  out  of  work, 
should  proceed  in  such  a way,  without  being  sure  The  late  Mr.  Belshaw.— M e are  sorry  to 
of  the  grounds  on  which  they  acted.  As  the  : fimltbat  thewidow  aud  children  of  the  late  Mr. 
plaintiff  is  successful,  added  the  judge,  I must , Belshaw  are  in  want.  Mr.  \>  hite,  of  Richmond- 
direct  that  the  defendants  do  pay  his  costs;  but  street,  St.  George  s-road,  who  is  exerting  himselt 
I cannot  help  adverting  to  the  circumstance  that  in  their  behalf,  reminds  the  public  that  it  was 
the  plaintiff  is  himself  a parishioner  of  the  parish  Thomas  Belshaw  who  first  originated  and  prac- 
of  Paddington,  and  that  the  costs  of  this  litiga-  tically  carried  out  exliibitions  of  arts  imd  mauu- 
tion,  which  has  been  improperly  caused  by  the  factures,  first  at  Manchester,  then  at  Live^ool, 
uniustifiable  act  of  the  defendants,  who  seem  not  Derby,  Sheffield,  Macclesfield,  Devonport,  Hull, 
to'know  what  their  powers  are,  except  that  they  and  other  places;  who  successuilly  organised  the 
are  determined  to  exercise  to  the  utmost,  when-  First  Great  Industrial  Exhibition  at  Bingley 
ever  they  see  an  opportunity,  the  powers  which  House,Birmingbam;  and  was  largely  instrumental 
the  Legislature  has  conferred  upon  them,  will  be ; to  the  success  of  the  Great  Exhibition  ot  18d1. 
discharged  by  a rate  to  be  levied  on  the  parish  to  , “ Then  followed  the  Exhibitions  of  Cork  and 
which  the  plaintiff  himselfmust  contribute  bis  pro-;  Dublin,  where  his  energy  and  talent  so  greatly 
portion.  That  is  a great  injustice,  and  one  which  , contributed  to  their  success.  Lastly,  the  Crystal 
I hope  the  Legislature  will  provide  the  means  of  , Palace  at  Sydenham whence  he  wm  apiwmted 
remedying.  It  cannot  be  consistent  with  justice  ] deputy  storekeeper  to  the  Army  uorks  Corps; 
that  persons  exercising  public  functions  recklessly  and  it  was  whilst  going  out  to  the  Crimea 
aud  by  mistake  should  make  the  injured  person  in  charge  of  the  3rd  division,  with  which  he  smmd 
bear  his  proportion  of  the  costs  in  obtaining  that  in  the  Bericick  transport,  December  -nd,  18o5, 
very  justice  and  seeking  that  remedy  to  which  that  he  met  with  the  fearM  injury  which,  coin- 
they  compel  him  to  resort  in  order  to  have  his  bined  with  anxiety,  disappointments,  and  neglect, 
rights  protected.  has  caused  his  untimely  death. 


Coloured  Glass. — Allow  me  to  suggest  a very 
cheap  and  effective  substitute  for  painted  glass. 

It  is  gelatine,  of  which  little  lamps  are  now  made 
for  iUuminatioD,  with  capital  efl’ect. — IV.  H. 

Monumental  Brasses. — On  Tuesday  evening 
the  Rev.  G.  B.  Miller,  of  Grimsby,  delivered  a 
lecture  in  the  City  Assembly-rooms,  Lincoln,  on 
“ Monumental  Brasses.”  Mr.  Sheriff  Smith  occu- 
pied the  chair.  The  walls  of  the  room  were  hung 
with  drawings,  or  rubbings  from  various  monu- 
ments. 

Iron  and  Hardware  Trades’  Pension 
Society. — In  the  hope  of  aiding,  we  mention 
that  the  third  ball  in  aid  of  the  funds  of  the  Iron, 
Hardware,  and  Metal  Trades’  Pension  Society, 
will  take  place  at  Willis’s  Rooms,  King-street,  St. 
James’s,  on  Thursday,  the  27th  inst. 

CONI'ERSAZIONE  AT  WOLI'ERHAMPTON  SCHOOL 
OF  Art. — A meeting  of  the  donors  and  annual 
subscribers  to  this  school  has  just  been  held.  Mr. 
Wallis  delivered  an  address,  in  which  he  called 
attention  to  the  drawings  on  the  walls,  and  ex- 
plained some  proceedings  in  the  Schools  of  art  > 
urged  the  necessity  of  a cultivation  of  the  public 
taste  as  well  as  of  that  of  the  students,  and  ex- 
pressed a regret  that  the  subscriptions  to  the 
Wolverhampton  School  had  fallen  oft'.  Mr.  Wallis 
concluded  his  address  with  some  practical  remarks 
on  designs  of  articles  in  common  use.  The  mayor 
and  other  gentlemen  also  addressed  the  meeting  j 
urging  the  necessity  of  giving  better  support  to 
the  school;  but  it  unfortunately  happens  in  such 
cases  that  it  is  precisely  those  who  do  not  need 
much  urging  who  are  within  earshot,  while  it  is 
precisely  those  who  do  require  it  that  stay  away. 
Some  better  mode  of  reaching  the  delinquents  is- 
much  wanted. 

A NEW  Site  foe  the  Law  Courts. — The  site 
of  the  Foundling  Hospital,  at  the  head  of  Guild- 
ford-street,  is  suggested  by  our  correspondent, 

“ M.  T.  W.”  as  a suitable  one  for  a magnificent 
edifice,  and  he  suggests  that  the  new  law  courts 
could  not  be  better  placed  than  there,  in  the 
vicinity  of  those  squares  and  streets  where  gentle- 
men connected  with  the  law  reside,  as  well  as  in 
the  Inns  of  Court  themselves,  which  also  arc  at 
hand.  The  Foundling  Hospital,  in  such  a case, 
had  better  be  removed  out  of  town  altogether. 
The  site  is  certainly  a noble  one,  but  not  the  best 
as  we  think  for  the  Law  Courts. 

Submarine  War-Engine.— An  American  has 
visited  England  with  the  model  of  an  extraordi- 
nary  sub-marine  boat,  which,  say  the  morning 
papers,  possesses  advantages  far  greater  than 
those  of  the  best  diving-bell,  and  combines  with 
these  the  agencies  of  the  most  terrible  floating 
batteries.  Sir  Baldwin  Walker  has  had  inter- 
views with  the  patentee’s  agent,  and  iftheinveu- 
tion  should  be  found  to  answer,  it  is  said  that  it 
will  completely  revolutionise  naval  and  coast 
warfare,  and  that  the  defences  of  Cherbourg  and 
Portsmouth  would  avail  nothing  against  this 
submarine  monster.  It  reminds  us  of  the  famous 
smuggler,  Capt.  Johnson,  who  proposed,  by  means 
of  a submarine  boat  or  vessel,  to  convey  the  first 
Napoleon  from  Elba  back  to  France.  Nothing 
great,  however,  was  ever  done  with  Capt.  John- 
n’s  invention. 

Birmingham  and  Midl.\nd  Counties  Art- 
Union. — The  ballot  of  the  Royal  Birmingham  and 
Midland  Counties  Art-Union  took  place  last  week 
at  the  rooms  of  the  Society  of  Artists,  New-street, 
Birmingham,  the  Mayor  (Sir  John  Ratcliff)  pre- 
siding. The  report,  which  was  read  by  Mr.  Hallam, 
one  of  the  honorary  secretaries,  stated  that  the 
committee  had  the  satisfaction  of  informing  the 
subscribers  that  the  receipts  on  the  present  occa- 
sion were  considerably  larger  than  those  of  last 
year.  The  removal  of  the  Society  of  Arti.sts  to  the 
building  ubich  they  now  occupied  would  admit  of 
the  commencement  of  operations  in  future  at  an 
earlier  period  of  the  year.  The  total  amount 
of  subscriptions  was  342?.  18s.  From  this  sum 
32?.  18s.  had  to  be  deducted  for  expenses,  and 
310?.  were  consequently  available  for  the  ballot. 
The  committee  appropriated  this  in  the  following 
manner: — One  prize  of  50?.;  one  of  30?.;  two  of 
25?. ; three  of  20?. ; three  of  15?. ; six  of  10?. ; and 
three  of  5?.  The  prizes  were  distributed  accord- 
ingly by  ballot  after  the  report  bad  been  adopted. 


TENDEES. 

For  forms  and  benches,  Exchange-hall,  Stamford.  Mr. 

Edward  Browning,  architect;— 

Oliver,  London  ^270  0 0 ! 

Sands,  ditto.., 135  0 0 

Warne,  ditto 135  0 0 

Cogswell  and  Day,  Peterborough  116  5 0 

Branston,  Kibworth 100  lO  0 

Littledike,  Stamford 98  0 0 

Hammer,  London 85  10  0 

Cave,  Oakham  (accepted) 83  0 0 I 
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For  a public-house  at  Poplar.  Mr.  J.  Harrison,  archi- 
tect : — 

Day 0 0 

Ring' anrf  Stangcr ].C6o  0 0 

Hill  and  Son 1,048  0 0 

Wm.  Smith  1,027  0 0 

Brake 955  0 0 

Pitsford 900  0 0 

Green 897  0 0 

Harrison 793  0 0 

Ennor 77s  0 0 


For  workshops  for  Messrs.  Wliickar  and  Blaise,  St. 
James’s-stveet.  Mr.  Sydney  Howell,  architect.  Quanti- 
ties supplied : — 

T>-ler .^630  0 0 

Fiske 610  0 0 

Greig 587  10  0 

Bowley,  Brothers  492  0 6 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

A.  B.  C.  (ftccidenl  In  Cork  wrui  mentioned  but  week).— .T.H.  (asplialte 
nil]  not  be  efficiently  used  for  such  iv  purpose : blocks  of  concrete 
liAve  been  so  useiL  Consnlt  nn  nrchitect).— T.  J.  II.— J.  M.  Inspector 
of  Works  (we  do  not  know.  An  advertisement  in  our  columns  would 
pi-obably  meet  his  eye).— W.  II.  (should  obtain  prospectus  from 
rious  societies).  C.  M.— J.  K.— J.  F.  51.— W.  M.  (we  should  like  to 
see  the  p.-iper).— J.  E.  C.— J.  G.  8.— 8.  J.— An  Architect.— H. 

Dr.  W. 

Eiuu.mr.— In  the  third  eohimn  of  p.  40,  for  “the  'skylight'  ot 
which  is  broken  by  dormers,"  re.vd,  the  sty/iii*. 

“Book-s  and  Al)DBB«Ea."— We  are  forced  to  decline  ixrinting  out 
cks  or  finding  aildresses. 

NOTICE. — All  Communications  respect- 
ing  Advertisements,  Suhsoriptions,  ^'c.  should  be 
addressed  to  “ The  Publisher  of  the  Suilder," 
No.  1,  Yoric-sfreet,  Covent-garden.  All  other 
Communications  should  be  addressed  to  the 
'‘Editor,”  and  not  to  ilte  “Publisher.” 


TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 

The  Tolume  for  1858  is  now  ready,  price  One 
f Guinea. 

A coloured  Title-page  may  be  obtained,  gra 
'(  iuitoiisly,  on  application  at  the  Office. 

The  volume  xoill  be  hotuid  (on  being  sent  to  the 
C Office),  for  3s.  Of?.;  or  Covers  for  that  purpose 
IT,  may  be  obtained  at  2s.  Qd.  each  (broad),  and  2^. 
/ (narroii^. 

It  is  necessary  to  state  whether  the  Advertise- 
:i  menfs  are  or  are  not  to  be  inchided  in  the  bound 
:iVolu]ne. 

The  Publisher  xvill  feel  obliged  by  Subscribers 
^forwarding  the  amount  of  their  Accounts  up  to 
■■  the  end  o/’1858. 

Post-office  Orders  and  Pemittances  should  be 
made  payable  to  Mr.  Morris  P.  Coleman. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Mr.  GEORGE  HENRY  CLOWSER, 

of  High-Street  and  Flask-walk,  Haicpatead,  Bnllder,  de- 
cc.ieca.— All  persons  having  any  claims  nr  demands  on  tho  above,  an 
i-Biiucsted  to  send  in  a statement  thereof.  And  all  persons  indebteil  Ic 
the  de.'ca-sed,  are  reiiuested  to  pay  their  respective  debts  to  Mr,  JAMES 
SMITH,  Rock -cottage.  Heath-street,  Hoiujuitead,  K.W. 


R 


Mr.  G.  O.  SC01TS  NEW  WORK. 

Now  ready,  2nd  Edition , Svo.  Os. 

E M A R K S on  SECULAR,  and 

DOMESTIC  ARCHITECTtTRE,  Present  and  Future 
By  O.  GILBERT  8C01T,  AR.A. 
iTOHN  MURR.AY,  Albemarle-street. 


NEW  WORK  ON  PAINTING. 

Now  ready,  with  Piuntbploce  and  Vignette,  price  Bs. 

“PAINTING  POPULARLY  EXPLAINED : 

_L  including  Fresco,  Oil,  Tempera,  Mosaic,  Encaustic.  Water- 
Joolours,  Miniature,  Missal,  and  Painting  on  Pottery,  Porcelain, 
j.EaaiiieJ,  Glass,  .Sc.  With  HUtoricnl  Sketches  of  the  Progress  of  the 

^^By  THOMAS  J.  GULLICK,  Painter ; and  JOHN  TI3IBS,  F.S.A. 
Author  of  " Curiosities  of  London." 

KENT  end  CO.  (late  Bogue),  Fleet-street. 


TO  TISrBEB  5IERCHANTS  AND  BUILDERS. 

Will  be  published  shortly, 

^HE  CALCULATOR;  or,  TIMBER- 

MERCHANTS’  and  BUILDERS’  GUIDE,  1>eing  a series  of 
'■sihles  showing  the  number  of  standards  in  any  given  quantity  of  feet, 
of  any  diiuenslons,  from  4-inch  by  11-iuch  to  2f-inch  Ity  (1-Incli  ; tlie 
.uiioimt  in  money  at  any  price  per  stand.ard  ; the  equivalent  per 
.itnndard  at  any  price  per  foot ; and  a variety  of  other  naerul  informa- 
book  of  reference,  for  casting  or  checking  invoices,  &c.  this 


Vols.  I.  and  II.  half  bound,  3 guineas  each, 

T AXTON’S  EXAMPLES  of  BUILDING 

~JLj  CONSTRUCTION.  Each  volume  contains  80  imperial  sheet 
mlalcs  of  working  drawings  by  eminent  architects.  Part  42,  2s.  (id 
iL  plates  of  Iron  Front  to  House,  Belfast,  and  Roof  ofCoveut  Garden 
u'heati'e. 

11),  Anmdel-atreet,  Strand. 


NEW  ILLUSTRATED  PERIODICALS. 

■.No.  1.  JamiaiT  1, 1659,  price  2d.  Weekly ; andln  Montltly  Parte,  fld. 
(No.  I.  and  Part  I.  ready  Jauu.ary  1,  1859.) 

tten  thousand  wonderful 

THINGS;  includbig  Everything  Marvellous  and  Rare,  Odd, 
and  Extraordinary,  in  all  Ages  and 

tt'n  On  January  1.  No.  I.  w-lth  Original  Illustrations,  to  be  completed 
iL-w-.  '“Tw-elvo  Monthly  Numbers,  price  2d.  each. 

.lUHE  FAMILY  CYCLOPAEDIA  of 

. ,L  -L  USEFUL  INFORJIATION. 

, I London  : WARD  and  LOCK,  156,  Fleet-street. 

Inp  HEY  OUNG  SURVEYOR’S 

; - PRECEPTOR.  By  JOHN  REID. 

G A V..  ..SecondEdition,  cloth.  Sixteen  Shlllinga. 

A tractlcal  Manual  of  Surveying,  designed  for  the  Tonne 
0 . , ®“rveyor,  Architect,  and  Builder. 

' London  ; THOMPSON  and  CO.  Ill,  Strand,  W.C. 


D 


VIT-LAS, 

Will  l>o  publislied  on  February  14th, 

ESIGNS  for  VILLAS,  PARSONAGES, 


By  8.  HEMSIINd,  Architect,  Leamington. 

In  One  Vol.  h-alf-morocco,  neat,  'll.  ‘Js. 

The  above  work  will  contain  twelve  Designs,  each  of  which  ha%'ing 
been  executed,  the  exact  cost  can  readily  be  nacertaiiied,  and  the  cal- 
culation may  be  easily  adapted  to  any  locality,  as  a list  of  prices  of  tho 
several  materials  used,  together  with  the  rate  of  wages,  will  be  sup- 
plied wltli  the  work. 

Several  of  the  Designs  wUi  include  a Perspective  View,  in  double- 
tinted  Lithography,  and  each  will  have  Plans,  Eicvatloiis,  and  full 
Specifications,  so  that  the  appearance  .and  the  accommodation  ob- 
tainable for  a given  sum  may  be  seen  at  a glance. 

Tho  Publishers  will  feel  much  obliged  by  intendbig  Subscribers  to 
the  above  Work  favouring  them  with  their  names  at  an  early  date, 
when  copies  shall  be  forwarded  direct  to  tliem  (carriage  free)  on  the 
day  of  publication. 

Prospectus  free  by  post  on  application. 

London  : THU5IPSON  and  CO.  Ill,  Strand.  W.C. 


On  the  Slstrif  January,  in  Monthly  Parts,  price  2s.  6d.  each. 

The  ENGLISH  CYOLOPiEDIA  of  ARTS 

and  SCIENCES.  (Being  the  Foui-th  Division  of  tho  " Englisli 
Cyclopaedia,”  conducted  by  CHARLES  KNIGHT.) 

Tliree  of  the  Fom  DlvisioiiB  of  this  important  work  having  been 
completed,  and  the  publication  of  the  FOURTH  DIVISION  being 
about  to  commence,  the  Proprietors  desire  to  call  attention  to  the 
character  of  the  Cyclopiedia  as  a complete  body  of  knowledge. 

As  separate  works,  the  nature  of  the  Cyclop.'edbi  of  Geography,  of 
Biography,  of  Natural  History,  and  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  is  suffi- 
ciently clear  ; but,  taken  as  a whole,  the  connection  of  these  gre-at 
dis-isinns  may  reiinire  some  very  brief  eluciibition. 

If  the  Fmglish  Cyclopiedla  had  been  nrrangeii  In  two  alphabets 
instead  of  in  four,  tho  one  department  might  have  been  called 
Literary,  the  other  Scientific. 

TliB  Cyclopiedla  of  Geography,  and  the  Cyclopiedia  of  Biography, 
forming  Ten  Volumes,  embrace  togetiier  not  only  the  description  of 
every  country,  but  its  history  In  all  ages.  Under  the  geographical 
name  will  bo  found  a rapid  view  of  a nation's  progress.  Under  the 
biographical  names  will  lie  found  all  the  great  public  event*,  and  Ui 
religious,  moral,  anil  intellectual  history  of  every  State,  as  detailed  i 
the  lives  of  its  eminent  citizens. 

The  Cyclopoxlia  of  Natural  History,  and  the  Cyclopredia  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  now  commencing,  and  forming  also  Ten  Volumes,  present 
every  feature  of  tho  physical  and  moral  sciences,  and  of  the  applica- 
tion of  science  to  productive  Industry.  Tliis  concluding  division  also 
embraces  all  branches  of  miscellaneous  information,  not  str'  " 
referable  to  these  general  heads. 

The  English  (^yclopaxlla  is  founded  upon  the  valuable  copyright  of 
the  Penny  Cyclopiedia,  which  has  always  remained  in  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Knight.  Every  article  in  that  celebrated  Work  was  an  original 
contribution,  furnished  by  many  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  the 
times.  The  elaborate  revtsions,  with  the  large  nildifions  of  the 
present  work,  have  involved  a new  outlay  for  literary  labour  of  not 
leas  than  seven  thousand  pounds,  making  the  cost  of  literary  produc- 
tion alone  of  these  twenty  volumes  not  far  short  of  fifty  thousand 
pounds. 

Three-fourths  of  the  Cyeloptedia  being  now  completed,  no  doubt 
can  arise  as  to  the  certainty  of  the  remaining  fourth  being  regularly 
carried  to  a conclusion.  Tlie  Inst  division  will  commence,  in  the 
periodical  course  of  publication,  on  the  lilst  of  JANUARY,  1850,  and 
will  be  finished  in  the  last  month  of  1880. 

The  following  divisions  arc  completed 

BIOGRAPIIY.  Six  Volumes,  Price  3?.;  or, 

in  three  volumes,  half-bound  morocco,  31. 123. 

CrEOGRAPIIi^  Four  Volumes,  Price  21.  2s.; 

or,  in  two  volumes  half-bound  morocco,  2/.  lOs. 

NATURAL  HISTORY.  Pour  Volumes, 

Price  2?.  2.S. ; or,  two  volumes,  half-bound  morocco,  21  10s. 

^ndon : BRADBUBY  and  EVANS,  11,  Buuverie-street. 


The  tower  and  SPIRE  of  BOW 

CHURCH,  CHEAPSIDE. — Eight  Plans,  Elevation,  and  com- 
plete Section,  engraved  by  LK  KEUX,  from  drai^gs  by  JOHN 
T.  CHRISTOPHER,  A.R.I.BA.  fur  which  he  received  tho  Royal 
Academy  Sledal.  Tlia  whole  ou  one  sheet  of  double  elephant,  to  a 
•scale  of  eight  feet  to  an  Inch,  and  accurately  figured.  Priiits,  Haifa 
Guinea. 

W.  TEGG  and  CO.  85,  Queen-street,  Cheapside,  F..C. 


^'lATALOGUE  of  BOOKS,  with  valuable 

\_7  Importations  from  Austria,  Bavaria,  France,  and  Italy,  on  the 
Subjects  of  Architecture,  Ornament,  and  Photography  ; together  with 
Works  ou  Civil,  Mechanical,  Slilitaiy,  .and  Naval  Engineering ; being 
the  Publications  of,  and  Coiiaignmcnts  to,  JOHN  WF,ALE,  59.  High 
Holbom,  London.  Price  9d, ; if  by  post,  7d. 


Heal  and  SON’S  new  illustrated 

CATALOGUE  contaius  designs  and  prices  of  160  articles  of 
BED-ROOM  FURNITURE,  as  well  ss  of  100  Bedsteads,  and  prices  of 
ev-ury  description  of  Bedding.  Sent  free  by  Post.-HlblL  and  SON, 
Bedstead,  Bedding,  and  Bed-room  Furulture  hlamifacturers,  190, 
Tottenhain-court-road,  W. 


ruo  ARCHITECTS,  ENGINEERS, 

X COUNTY,  BOROUGH,  and  DISTRKTT  SURVEYORS.— 
-MR,  L.  FLOWER,  C.E  anil  Architect,  transacts  TOWN  AGENCIES 
selects  Assistants,  and  renders  PROFESSIONAL  AID  generally. 
Surt'cys,  Sections,  Ac.  Maps,  Plans,  Drawings  and  Tnu’Ings,  Perspec- 
tives drawn  or  tinted,  Ac.  by  the  first  artists  only.— 26,  Cliarlea-atreet, 
St.  James-squ.’vre,  London,  S.W. 


Rugby  and  Lutterworth  turn- 
pike ROAD. -RUGBY  and  HINCKLEY  TURNPIKE  ROAD 
-RUGBY  and  WARWICK  TURNPIKE  ROAD.-EUOBY  and  KIL- 
WORTH  TURNPIKE  ROAD.— To  PRACTICAL  ROAD  SURVEYORS. 
The  Trustees  of  the  above-mentioned  Turnpike  Roails  give  notice  tliat 
they  will,  at  a meeting  to  be  holdeu  at  the  Eagle  Hotel,  in  RUGBY, 
on  SATURDAY,  tho  19th  day  of  FEBRUARY  next,  proceed  to  tho 
Election  of  a SURVEYOR  for  tho  above-mentioned  roods,  who  must 
have  a practical  knowledge  of  tho  making,  repairing,  and  general 
management  of  roads,  anil  be  competent  to  keep  the  necess-ary 
accounts.  Ha  will  be  required  to  devote  the  whole  of  his  time  to  tho 
discharge  of  his  duties,  and  to  give  security  in  tho  sum  of  1001,  for  the 
due  discliargc  thereof.  Tlie  salary  will  be  not  exceeding  891.  per 
annum.  Ewh  Candidate  must  forward  an  application  in  his  own 
hand-’writing,  stating  his  age,  and  present  and  post  occupations 
together  with  TestiinonJaLi  of  recent  date  as  to  character  ami  com- 
petency, to  the  Clerk,  on  or  before  SATURDAY,  tho  12th  day  of 
FEBRUARY  next ; but  no  Caudidato  need  attend  on  that  day,  or  on 
the  day  of  election,  unless  specially  written  to  for  that  purpose. 

By  Order,  EDMUND  HARRIS,  Clark. 

Rugby,  Iflth  January,  1859. 


SLATE  ENAMELLER,  a good  one, 

WANTED,  immediately.— Apply  by  letter  to  FORD,  BROTHERs! 


TTr ANTED,  a SHOEING  and  JOBBING 

T T SMITH.  Ni  - - - 


/■ANTED,  a Youth  in  a SURVEYOR’S 


W OFFICE;  must  be  a good  writer,  able  to  trace  Drawings, and 
quick  at  squaring  Dimensions.- Apply  by  letter  to  B.  L.,  Office  of 
" The  Builder.” 


TO  WORKING  FOREMEN  OF  CARPENTERS. 

WANTED,  a first-class  MAN,  who 

I horoughly  understands  his  business  In  all  its  branches,  and 
especially  Qotlilc  work  In  all  its  detail,  and  well  up  In  setting  out 
work,  and  making  working  drawings.  None  need  apidy  who  are  not  of 
pushing,  persevering  habits,  and  capable  of  managing  a number  of 
rnt-i.  ('bom/-+»r  mn.t  bear  the  strictest  Investigation.- Apply  to 


TO  JOINERS. 


■WANTED,  a WORKING  SHOP  FORE- 

T V MAN,  capable  of  sotting  out  work  and  taking  tlie  charge  of 


-JilLljo, 

■Vy ANTED,  a steady,  active  Person,  as 

T f FOREMAN,  Ho  must  thoroughly  understand  the  sawine 
ami  planing,  and  have  a reference  from  his  last  emjdoycr,— Applica- 
oation  ill  writing  only,  stating  wages  required,  addressed  to  STEVENS 


TO  PLU5IBER3. 


■y/'ANTED,  a thoroughly  efficient  WORK- 

T T MAN  in  the  above  c.apacity.  biie  of  good  cliaracter  may 


ivppiication  to  Messrs.  COOPER 


TO  MARBLE  MASONS.  *c. 


ANTED,  by  a Mason,  a SITUATION 

T V os  FORE5IAN,  or  otherwise.  Has  some  knowledge  of  de- 
signing, architectural  and  ornamental  ; can  carve  ; also  a good  letter 
cutter.  Good  reference,  if  required.- Address,  R.  R,  40,  Great  Newton- 
street,  Liverpool. 


"Xy ANTED,  hy  the  Advertiser  (who  is  just 

T T concluding  a simUar  engagement) , an  APPOINTMENT  to 
c.mduct  or  superinteiul  eanitary  works,  drainage,  and  water-supply. 
Cnmiietent  to  supply  jilaas,  specifications,  and  estimates,  practical 
levelling,  and  surveying.  — Address,  E.  H.  H.  No.  52,  Cliftou-street, 


TO  PLUMBERS. 


WANTED,  EMPLOYMENT,  by  a Youth, 

I T . whose  father  was  a Plumber.  A situation  where  he 


w 


AN^TED,__  a SITUATION  as  .SUPER- 

' good  reference. 


TO  CONTRACTORS  AND  WHARFINGERS. 

"\y ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  aged  28, 

IT  a SITUATION  as  CASHIER,  BOOK-KEEPER,  or  to  take  the 
Management  of  a '^arf.  Has  had  six  ye.ars  and  a hairs  experience 
in  the  firm  he  has  just  leR,  to  whom  and  to  former  employer*  refer- 
ence os  to  character,  *c.  U given.— Address,  W,  P.  30,  Admiral-terrace, 
Vimxhall-ioiul,  Ixmdou,  S.  W. 


WANTED,  a MASTER-CARPENTER  and 

.Iv’  JOINER,  to  take  a YOUTH,  aged  18,  into  his  EilPLOY, 


Address,  H.  51,  D.  Office  of  " The  Buiidei.” 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

WANTED,  by  a thorouglily  competent 

ASSISTANT,  accustomed  to  measuring,  estimating,  and 
superintending  every  description  of  work,  and  who  can  produce  first- 
class  testimonials,  Ac.  an  ENGAGE5IENT,  at  home  or  abroad.- 
Address,  H.  H,  50,  Am  well -street,  London,  E.C. 


TVr ANTED,  a SITUATION  as  MECHA- 

T I NICAL  DRAUGHTSMAN.  Excellent  references  • can  keep 
accounts.- Address,  J.  F.  Mr.  Baniiister’e,  Wigmore-street. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

WANTED,  a SITUATION  as  WORKING 

F0RE5IAN,  or  CON3TA5JT  EMPLOYMENT  at  tlie  BENCH, 
by  a very  steady  Young  5Ian,  a tlioroughly  practical  caiqienter  and 
joiner.  Can  prepare  working  drawings  and  tsJie  charge  of  work  ■ is  a 
first-class  workman.  References,  if  required.  Town  preferred  — 
Adilress,  J.  X.  24,  Acton-street,  Kingsland-road. 


TO  ENGINEERS. 


"WANTED,  to  APPRENTICE  a YOUTH, 

T T aged  18  years,  in  a good  SHOP,  in  the  above  line.  A siu.-iU 
premium  will  begiven.— Apply  at  2.5,  Cannon-street  West,  F..C. 


TO  PLUMBERS,  PAINTERS,  AND  GAS  FITTERS. 

y/"ANTED,  by  a respectable  Young  Man, 

IT  18  years  of  age,  and  who  ho*  been  five  years  in  the  trade,  a 
SITUATION  where  he  can  get  a thorough  knowledge  of  the  above  at 
a weekly  luvlary.  Can  lie  recommended  with  the  greatest  confidence 
— Addre-ss,  E C.  No.  0.  St,  Paul’s-plaee,  Wandsworth-road,  S. 


TO  51ASTER  PLU5IBER3  AND  BUILDERS. 

"\17ANTED,  bv  an  experienced  Plumber, 

IT  a CON8T-4NT  SITUATION ; baa  no  objection  to  fill  up  his 
time  in  painting  and  glazing.  A good  reference  can  he  given  from 
his  last  employer.  Country  preferreil.— Apply  to  A.  U.  No.  31,  Oifll.id- 
street,  Flemmlng-street,  Klngsland-roail,  London 


TO  ABCHITEITrs  AND  ENGINEERS, 

WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT  a.s' 

I J CLERK  of  the  WORKS,  by  a thoroughly  practical  Man.  Is  a 


TO  BUILDERS,  DECORATORS,  ic. 

"ly ANTED,  by  a respectable  Young  Man, 

’J,  , 'onatant  EMPLOYMENT  as  GRAINER,  Can  iimke  himself 
lueful  Iti  the  general  branches  of  the  ti-ade.— Apply  by  letter  to  X Y 
air.  Vi  . Styles's,  Decorator,  Lower-mod,  lalingiuo,  N. 


TO  FJsGTNEERS,  ARCHITF-CTS,  AND  OTHERS. 

WANTED,  ail  ENGAGEMENT,  by  a 

I I kYoung  Man,  who  can  draw  neatly  and  write  well,  .^  moderate 
salxuy  woidd  be  taken.- Adclress,  P.  Office  of  " The  Builder.” 


TO  .■ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

"Vy ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  a SITUA- 

IT  TION,  in  town  or  country.  Salary  not  so  much  on  object  as 
lent.  No  objection  to  partial  employment  Intown.— Address 
Stanhope-street,  Gloucester-gate.  Regent’s-park. 


TO  DECORATORS,  BUILDERS,  *c. 

WANTED,  by  a thoroughly  experienced 

hand  lu  the  painting,  glazing,  and  decorative  i>ai>er-hangi!ig, 
a SITUATION,  or  to  take  the  above  work  liy  contract.  Good  refer- 
enda can  be  given  ns  a foreman  or  piece-work  hand.  No  olijection  t-j 
any  port  of  the  world,- Address,  F.  T.  O.  Office  of  " The  Builder  ” 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  ENGINEERS,  BUILDERS,  Sc. 

\y ANTED  by  the  Advertiser,  aged  28,  an 

IT  ENGAGEMENT  in  either  of  the  above  offices.  He  h.ag 
had  eleven  years'  experieuce  in  the  various  branches  of  the  Profession 
and  Is  comiKJtent  to  act  os  an  efficient  and  useful  assistant  to  any 
gentlemeu  requiring  his  services.  Terms  moderate.- Address,  X,  Y. 
74,  Queen's-road  West,  Cholsea.J 


TO  BUILDERS,  ic. 

WANTED,  an  ENGAGEMENT  as  SHOP 

FOREMAN  of  JOINERS,  by  a steady  young  5Ian.  Is  qualified 
in  every  respect.  Will  not  object  to  fill  up  time  at  the  Bench  or  take 
any  quantity  of  Piece-work.  Good  references.  — Address,  A 3 1" 
Tenison-sti’cet,  York-road,  Lambeth.  ’ 


TO  PLUMBERS  AND  BUILDERS, 

WANTED,  by  a Steady  and  Resiiectable 

Young  5!nn,  a SITUATION  ns  PLUMBER,  PAINTER, 

and  GLAZIER.  The  highest  reference  from  his  last  employers. 

Apply  to  H.  3.  12,  Sheppertou-street,  New  North-road,  Islington. 


BRICKMAKINQ. 


Ty  ANTED,  by  a thoroughly  practical  Man, 

T y of  thirty  years’  experience,  a CONTRACT  to  DIG,  MAKE, 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  8l.'R^'EYORS.  BriLDERS,  Ac. 

■\'\rANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT  as 

VV  CLERK  of  WORKS,  or  a* *  GEJ-'ERAL  FOREMAN,  or  to 
Hup^ntond  Boildli?  Work  on  » OenOctn^'*  Estate, 


'te«  (or  otherwise),  lutTing  ftlled  a situation  of  the  kind  ; Is  a ifood 
drar^htaman,  can  take  Jer^j^  and  well  unders^ds 


TO  TIMBER  MERCHANTS. 


■\17ANTED,  by  an  Experienced  MAN,  who 

VV  has  just  left  his  late  situation,  where  ho  kasjiv^  eight  rwm, 
7.  .7  ..  r.T  e-oi- r-rtTTPi-*n>:f:n.ERK-— Address. 


Tir ANTED,  a SITUATION,  as  OLEEK  to 

> V an  AXXTK 


, . __  ..XXTIOXEEa  and  8UR^■EY0K  li  weU  acquaint^ 

^th  the  routine  of  office  inaD.-«eement,_aJid  can  Pro.^i*!*  Pkins.^m^e 
nut  quantities,  surrey  dilapidati 
R.  T.  2.  King-street,  Croydon. 


I,  and  measure  timber. — Address, 


■\Vr  ANTED, 

y V ENTIRE  >1- 


a SITUATION,  to  take  the 


Business.  Has  bad  great  erperience,  and  < 
No  objection  to  any  port  of  the 
B.tNCF.,  109,  High-street,  Croydon. 


TO  BUILDERS,  EOAD-CONTEACTOES, 

and  OTHERS.— .-t  person  is  willing  to  enter  into  a CONTRACT 
» Hh  any  Builder,  Contractor,  or  other  jieison,  for  the  SALE  of  1,000 
YARDS  or  more  of  GRAVEL,  to  be  delivered  tdougslde  the  River  Lea, 
or  the  Regent’s  Canal.— Pur  particular?  apply  to  J.  F. '‘Guardian 
OtTics.  Old  Cross,  Hertford. 


TO  SHRVFT’OES  AND  LAND  AGENTS. 

Advertiser  who  is  a good  Surx'cyor, 

, Draughtemaa,  and  Colorist,  is  in  WANT  of  a 
sn  r CTION  in  either  of  tha  above  ofllcea.  Bakiry  very  moderate. 
Go'al  reference*  and  security  if  required.— Addreas,  A.  E.  Office  of 
• ' The  BuUder.'  


riiHE 

.1 . Irfvell 


TO  .CECHITECT3. 

The  Advertiser,  a good  DraughtsDiaii, 

having  from  Fonr  o’clock,  p.k.  to  sjiare,  would  he  glad  to  ^r 
of  EVENING  EMPLOYMENT.- AddreM,  Q.  Q.  Q-  Office  of  “ The 
Btillder.“  


TO  ARCHITECTS,  Ac. 


The  Advertiser,  wlio  has  Just  completed  an 

engagement  with  an  eminent  London  architect,  is  ^steous  of 


•Address,  T.  W,  Cove 


ITIOEEIGN  TIMBER  TRADE.— A Gentle- 

_ man,  thoroughly  conveisanl  with  the  trade,  is  deslrotts  of 


. thoroughly 
.....  .V  SITP.A’nON 
s.  Tailant  and  Allen 


otherwise.- Addresv.  H. 


TO  Cr\TL  ENGINEERS.  BCRVEYORS,  Ac. 

A SUEVEYOR’S  DE.AUGHTSIMAl 

AV.  very  superior  ability,  desires  an  ENGAOEME?*T.  o 
Wuikst  his  own  resldeiKe.  Has  l>een  extensively  employe 
Oovemraent  and  other  work  of  a very  superior  class : is 


cfficiei 


Builder 


0 IRONMONGERS. 


A sUusUon  upwards  of  ten  years,  wishes  for  an  ENGAOEMENT  i 
th-  :d...ve  line.  A situation  in  the  Ironmongery  departmj 
huildcr’s  would  be  preferred.— Address,  J.  T.  -td  Prinees-road.  I 


A ’ 

A\.  V 


TO  BX’ILDERR 


mended!— Addre*".  T,  T.  lfl2A,  Tachhrook -street,  Pimlico.  8.  W. 


A 


TO  ENGINEERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 


with  the  routine  of  an  Engineering  EaUhltshnient,  and  pi 

tieaUv  ac  lualnteil  with  the  busineas,  who  h.ss  Ailed  a respon* 
sitantiuii  in  a large  manufacturing  Arm  for  upwards  of  ten  ye; 
desire,  an  ENG.^OEMENT.  References  unerceptionable.- AdJr 
V.  7-  City  News  Rooms,  (W,  Cheapside,  KC. 


A 


TO  ARCHtTKCTS'  ASSISTANTS,  Ac. 

N AECHITECT,  having  an 

practice  in  London,  is  in  want  of_an  egierlcnced  PERSON  t 


e of  Messii.  Grant  and  Co. 


TO  BXJILDER.S  AND  OTHERS. 

S CLERK. — A business-like  Yoxu 

L aged  26.  of  pemerering  habits,  with  a good  know! 
....ilding  business,  is  open  to  an  ENGAOFJIENT  ; is  quick 
writes  a good  hand,  and  ir  a Cdr  dniughUman.^ 
an.1  reference  to  present  employer.—  ‘ ’ ’ " 

Gr.iveseud,  Kent. 


A® 


— Addresi 


N ARCHITECT’S  ASSISTANT,  who 


A ^ 

r\_  hn*  hail  Are  yearn' experience  under  a . . 

wet  la  in  WANT  of  a SITl'ATION.  Is  thoroughly  acquainted  -a 
tmUding  operations,  working^aud 


A S CLERK  of  WORKS,  or  GENERAL  ^ 

/-\  FOREMAN An  experienced  person,  accustomed  to  both  de-  r 

partments,  desire*  au  ENGAGEMENT,  either  in  town  or  country. 
Good  reference  can  be  given.— Address  to  A,  B.  care  uf  C.  Bavin,  11”, 
Uvmbeth-walk.  Lambeth. 

A N ASSISTANT,  seeking  further  improve-  " 

/-\  ment.  but  who  i»  a good  dreughtBraan,  nnderetand*  perepec-  w 
live  aud  the  general  duties  of  an  architect’s  office,  1*  desirou*  of  an  r 
ENGAGEMENT,  at  a sivlary  of  5?.  a month.- Addreeo,  R W.  T.  New*  g 
Rooms,  76.  Strand,  W.C.  1 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  GR.AINERS.  — 

A YOUNG  MAN  wislies  for  a SITUATION  - 

J\_  sa  GRAINER  and  FAINTER.  Town  oroountry.  Wage*  one 
guinea  tier  week.— A.  G.  11,  Upper  Cleveland-stroet,  FiUroy-square. 

mo  ARCHITECTS,  ENGINEERS,  f 

X BUILDERS,  SURVEYORS.  Ae.-COMPFrTITION  Working 
and  Detail  Drawings,  Majis,  Plans.  Tracings.  Qoontitie*,  Survey*  and 
Professional  Aid  generally,  by  Mr.  R.  BLESSLEY,  8.  Furnival’»-lim. 
Uolborn.  PBltePECTIVES  outlined,  etched,  or  coloured  by  the  first 
artists  in  London.  t 

ArANCHESTER  ASSIZE  COURTS 

XjJL  COMPETITION.— A Gentleman  of  fourteen  years’ experienoe  p 

in  tbe  office*  of  the  mret  eminent  architects  tn  town,  will  be  happy  to  H 
render  MATERIAL  AID  in  the  PREPARATION  of  DESIGNS,  ic.  for  s 
the  alKive.  — Address,  A.  B.  Id,  Otto-street,  Royal-road,  Keimington- 
l>ark,  S. 

CIURVEYING,  LEVELLING,  and  CIVIL 

O ENGINEERING.  — PRACTICAL  FIELD  INSTRUCTION  is 
riven  in  .Surveying,  Levelling,  Civil  Rngineering,  4c,  by  Messrs,  - 
HYDE,  SMITH,  and  LEWIS,  CivU  Engineers,  Surveyors,  *c.  of 
extenniv*  practice,  who  give  Inrtrnction  in  every  branch  of  the 
Profession.— Terms  for  the  Course  of  ’Three  Months,  Two  Gnineas.  s 
No  extras.— For  Prospectuses,  «c.  apply  at  the  Offices,  24,  Guild- 
ford-ftrset! 

A ECHITECTTJEAL  and  ENGINEERING 

J\  DRAWING  CLASSES,  for  Architects,  Builders,  and  Fmgineeta’ 
fions  Assistants,  Clerks  of  Works,  4c.  Eetablislied  by  Messrs. 
HYDE.  SMITH,  and  LEWIS,  Architects,  Civil  Engineers,  tc.for  giving 
DAY  snd  EVENING  INSTRUCTION  in  Architectural.  Engineering.  . 
and  Mechanical  Drawing;  Perspective.  Iscmietrical.  and  Geometrical 
Drawing;  Making  FinlsbM  and  M'orklng  Drawing*;  Preparing  Spe- 
cification*, Taking  out  Quantities,  EsUmating  Buliders’  Work,  ftc.  ( 
Term*-— Day  Pupil*,  Two  Quineaa  per  (Quarter;  Evening  Pupil*,  i 
One  Guinea  tier  Quarter.  There  are  no  extras  : the  Terms  include  the 
whole  of  tbe  above . with  the  a*e  of  Drawing  B,-iaTd*,T-Squnres,PliLns, 
Drawings.  Models,  4c.  For  Proeiiectusee  of  the  Drawing  CJasses,  apply 
at  the  Offices,  24,  GuUdford-street,  Ruasell-square,  Lemdon. 

JYRAWING,  &c. — One  Guinea  per  Quarter, 

1 / piee  Evening*  per  Week,  from  Seven  to  Ten.  The  Tenu* 
include  ArchitecturaT  Engineering  and  Mechanical  Drawing.  Colour- 
ing  Taking  out  Quantities,  &o.  4c.— For  Prospoctuse*  of  the  Drawing 
Clows,  aiudv  at  the  Offices,  24,  Guild/ord-*lrcet,  Rnasell-sqnare. 

EVERY  DESCRIPTION  OF 

C1UT?'VEYING,  MATHEMATICAL,  and 

O DRAWING  INSTRUMENTS  of  the  finest  manufsetare. 
e V'C  tLES  and  RX'LKS  for  all  purposes,  LAND  CHAINS,  STAXT2S, 
tc.  may  be  selected  from  the  highly  finished  stock  of 

T.  and  H.  DOUBLET,  No.  A.  CITY.RO.AD, 

Near  Finsbury -sqU-irc,  London,  at  prices  which  will  defy  oompetition. 
NB  -instrunaeuts  and  Scales  made  to  order. — Dlustraticd  Catalogues 
and  Prices  current,  gratis. 

mHE  ARCHITECTS’,  BUILPEES’, 

1 CIVIL  ENGINEERS’,  and  MACHINU»TS’  DRAWING  E.9TA- 
" r.l  I9HMENT.  conducted  by  Mr.  T.  J.  HILL,  Architect  and  Tea.;her  of 
Architectural  and  Jlechanieal  Drawing  to  two  PuhUc  Bchoolsaud  Inati- 
tutlon*  Subjects  taught Architectural  siui  Mecbanlcsd  Drawing, of 
oil  kinils.  comprising  the  prejviraUou  of  plane,  elevations,  sections, 
detail  and  working  Jrawlnga,  getting  up  finished  drawings,  with  fore 
r .md  back  grouads,  in  colour,  perspective,  parallel,  angular,  and 

, isometrical  (outline*  and  ooloured).  taking  out  qunntiUes.  abrtrwcting, 

^ and  ewtimate.  geoinetrv.  ociogrephy,  hondniiiing.  4c.— I rrepectuees 
' in  debul,  of  the  Day  and  Evening  Classes,  to  he  had  M the  Oinees,  IS, 
Old-street.  City-road,  E.C. 

TMPOET.ANT  to  INVENTORS.— 

^ 1 Provisional  Protection  for  Si*  MonU>*.  81.8*.  ; Notice  lo  Proceed, 

■ V 15*  • Sealing  Patent,  12f.  9a. ; in  all,  261.  ih.  if  the  aiipHcation  be 
* ui'iLiimoaed  A iiamplilet  on  the  cost  of  British  and  Foivrgn  PateiiU, 
mavX  had  (gretl*)  on  application  to  R BROWNE  and  CO.  Patent 
Office,  52,  King  Wdliam-strect,  Londun-'<ndge,  KC. 

rnn  beickmakees,  contractors, 

to  1 _TO  BF.  LET.  at  a low  royally,  from  Three  to  Four  Acre*  of 

y excellent  BRICK-FARTU,  sita-kte  close  to  a reilw.-iy  station  sixteen 
y-  mile*  from  London,  where  breiize.  4c.  "IW  be  at  * »niril 

1*  -Apply  for  further  particular*  to  Mr.  E.  BAXENDELL,  Archl- 

o.  r n».iiirort-bttildlAK*.  Strand.  W.C. 

T?IRE  BRICKS.  — The  FARNHAM 

X INDESITtUCTTBLF.  SILICIOl'S  FIRE  BRICKS  have  begn 
greatly  BPJIUCED  tn  PRICE,  and  will  bo  delrrered  at  the  Niue  BIiiib 
« Station,  Lond.in,  at  UUs.  per  l.dOO.-AOdrre*,  G.  H.  0G8T0N.  J.  M. 
Paine's  Silica  Works,  Famhain,  Surrey. 

*'  VTITEIFIED  blue  bricks  arc  deliTered 

V at  the  Nine  Elus  Station.  London,  at  86*.  per  thousand.— 

0 Aiidre**,  O.U.  OOSTON.J.  M.  Painc’sSilica  Works.  FamLam,  Surrey. 

n ILLHSrriLVTED 


e “ART-JOX'RN.AL”  for  J-ANU ARY,  contains  ai 

and  dcecriptive  Notice  of  a " VISIT  " to  me  

^ERRA- COTTA  "WORKS  of  JAMES 

PTTT.HtM,  BROXBOURNE.  who  was  awarded  a Pri»  Medal 


n any  part  of  the  country. 


RK,  ill  FIKST- 


NO  SHUTTER  BARS. 


JENNINGS’S 

RHOP  SHl'TTEKS  > 


TO  SCRVEl-ORR.  BUILDERS. -AND  KAILWAY  CONTRACTORS. 

FIRST-CLASS  S U R VEJ.'  O R’S 


DRArOHTSMAN  wishes  for  an  ENGAGEUETTr,  . 
country.- Letters  ruldrewed  to  W.  I.  S.  No.  ail,  Oxford-rtreet, 
.mshury,  Lemdon.  win  meet  with  prompt  attentlou. 


SHOP  SHUTTER-SHOE. 

3 are  SHOD  ami  SECURED  by  the  above,  at 

the  UNSIGHTLY  AND  DESTRUCTIVE 

iT^rB.'RA'k.  ShoM  tafarred  to  lu  every  public  street  In  London. 
When  orderiug  the  above,  send  FINISHED  THICKNESS  of 
Shutters,  and  the  way  they  go  up. 

Sold  by  all  Iruuiiiojigcrs,  and  by  the  Ii  •— 


lUackCriais-road. 


JOINERY  of  EVERY 

• I ST.AIRCA3ES. 

oTT/%D  wTirrxrra  QACirviA  .\a.'n  VP 


DESCRIPTION. 


SHOP  FRONTS,  SASHES  tVND  FRAMES,  DOORS,  Ac. 

Of  well-seasoned  material*,  and  superior  workmanship,  supplied 
at  the  lowest  j-osaible  iirioe*.  by 

J.  MILLS, 

110  Bro.-ulwatl.  and  7,  Princes-street,  StamforJ-street,  Lambeth ; 

' late  Shop-foreman  to  Messrs,  pvwivnre  and  Sons. 

By  enclosing  a postage-stamp,  a full  List  of  Prices  will  bi 


>e  retiumoL 


rOINEES’  WORK,  iii  .lU  its  BRANCHES, 


EXECUTED  with  Despatch,  and  cheaper  than  any  House  U 


JEFFS,  BROTHERS, 

49  and  49,  Comwall-road.  ai 


QTAIRCASES, 

lo  SHOP  FRONTS,  SASHES, 

DOORS, 

And  oveo'  description  of 
JOINER’S  WORK,  by 

WHITE  & MITCHELL, 

Jolnera  to  the  Trade. 

11  and  2.  Commercial-rood, 
Lambeth,  8. 

Price  TJst  sent  on  receipt  of  postage- 


JOHN  EMERY, 

No.  14,  GRAY’S-INN-LANE,  W.C. 


SASHES  AND  FRAMES,  DOORS.  MOXUiDINGS, 
SHOP-FRONTS,  FITTINGS,  AND  EVERY 
DESCRIPTION  OF  JOINERS’  WORK,  OS 
THE  SHORTEST  NOTICE  AND  AT  TUB 
LOWEST  PRICES. 


Litts  of  Price*  and  Estimate*  on  application. 


c 


B 


RICK  rmd  TILE  WORKS.  — TO  BE 


imidete.  and  with  imuMdinte  jioseewdon.  Tlie  ground  i*  ou  the  tart 
le  of  London.  It  contain*  the  liest  quality  of  material  for  Brick* 
id  Tiles  for  draiulng.  with  a good  supply  of  water  without  the  co»t 
if  pumping.  K.ick-Ki(«nnd  and  drying-shod*.  «ptaao 


OLES,  SHADDOLT,  and 

CEMENT  and  PLASTER  MANUFACTURERS, 
LIME  BURNERS. 

Brick,  Tile,  Drain-pip*,  Hair.  Lath,  and  Fire  Good* 
Merchants, 

ST.  JAM:E.'<’8  and  THORNHILL  WHARFS, 
CaloJouian-road,  X^mdon. 


CO. 


and  YT:ST  of  ENGLAND 

EMENT  works,  Danball.  ftidgwatev.— Hydraulic.  Portland, 
uaiu  nud  RiPiii.in  Cement*.  Blue  and  White  Lias  Lime,  lump  and 
ground.— KIALLMABK  and  CO.  Dunball,  Bridgwater,  and  »,  North 
Whmrf-road,  Paddington. 


T ONDON 
I J ve: 


TKINSON’S  CEMENT,  so  long  known 


A TKII 

AA.  and  eatcemed  in  London  fCi*  plMtertog  purposrt,  le  a '’(Oick; 


r OHNS  & CO.’S  PATENT  PERMANENT 


ARIAN  CEMENT  for  INSIDE  "WORK. 

iUi  this  material  houses  may  be  flniahed  and  ocenpied  in 
.-fourth  the  usual  time,  as  Portau  Stucco  may  be  painted  or 
papered  within  forty  -eight  hour*.  A finer  quality  prodoeea  a beautiful 


J)ARI 

X Wit 


TO  .ARCHITECTP. 


J.  ^liitebead'agroTe.  Martbonu^hTood.  CTielsea. 


An  ARCHITECTT,  who  has  practised  many 

years  in  London,  aiid  erected  *«*eBsl  public  as  well  as  piivate 
l.uildingv.  and  who  yuMaiww  - oepaiderable  collection  of  drawinps. 
book*,  casta,  office  and  olherfunittute,  1*  deidrous  of  PRAC^SINO  iu 
the  Country  ; and  would  be  glad  to  JOIN  either  an  eetablidied  coun- 
try preetice.  a young  Architeet  with  good  connection*,  or  take  the 
management  od  a Imilding  estate.— Addree*  to  J.  A.  B.  Hoytes 
Idbmry.  14.  Qoeen’«-»am>c*,  St.  John's-wood. 


oitnateL  A railway  »idit 
tlou  for  making  three  oi 
ai'ldy  by  letter  to  C.  W.  160,  Fleet-* 


, the  gkiund,  wiA  ajnple  acoommi^  I m^Tu']^ii^7and'pGn''.'N! 
million*  per  aimum. — For  portlculArs  . 

■ Ixptuion.E.C.  ■” 


JOHN  NE"^’T0N  and  CO.  HONDURAS 

»}  WHARF.  74.  BANKSIDE,  Southwark,  BE.  Fire-brick*,  Lump** 
and  TUe*  of  every  description  (seventeen  year*  with  James  Newton,  of 
Falcon  Dock,  Bank*ide),  beg  to  soUclt  tbe  patronage  of  Consumer*, 
Gna  Comnanie*.  Enlrineeis,  Builders,  Ac.  Ac.  DepSt  for  Ramaay’t 


Gas  Companies,  Engineer!,  Builders,  Ac.  Ac.  DepSt  for  Ramaay’ 
superior  Newcastle  Fire-brick*,  Clay  Retorts.  Ac.  Sanitary  Pipes, 

Chimney  Top*,  Ilutch  ainken,  Ac.  ’ * ” ' — ov.— 

orden  exocutwl  with  despatch. 


TO  CTVIL  F.NOTNEEES  AND  SURVKl'ORS. 

An  ASSISTANT,  experienced  in  surveying 

and  levelling,  and  a good  draughtsman,  will  shortly  he  open  to 
.ui  ENG.tOEMENT.  Has  been  entpiged  upon  draiaage  aud  other 
public  work*  ^ town*,  and  possesses  good  testimonial* ; or  would  give 
references.- Addreti,  J.  H.  K Fuat-of^,  StfatfOrd-upon-Avon. 


BUILDING  BUSINESS.  — PARTNER- 
SHIP,-capital.  2, DOW.— A PARTNERS  WANTED  (sleeping 
or  active),  in  a very  eM  estabL'shed  lociatiTe  jobbing  busineen- 
Bveiy  particular  can  be  obtained  by  applying,  in  the  first  instance, ' ’ 
Mr.  BBOADBRIDGE.  BurreyoT.  4.  Beanfort-buildliip.— rrineipali . 
Ibeir  soUcitoit  alone  treated  with. 


JEAKETS  TERRO-JIETALLIC  TILES, 


LONDON  DEl^  for  this  Ware  ii  REMOVED  to  No.  SI  tMLvrf, 
Macclealtehl-streotNortb. City-rood  Baein.N.  inJly,  that  the  trade 
teno  "TERBO-MET.ALLIC”  ie  the  exclusive  right  of  the  Proprietor  ; 
and  Srdly.  thot  tbe  ■'  Report*  of  the  Jurirt,"  page  60,  of  the  Great 
Exhibition,  note  the  great  of  aFlr»t-cla*«  Medal,  and  rank  the  Manu- 
toctorie*  known  so  long  a*  "The  TUeries,”  Tunjtall.Staflordshire.  a* 
the  first  ^ the  kind  la  the  world. 


MPERISH.UBLE  TESSELATED  PAVE 

MENTS,  combining  a highly  decorative  and  econoj^eal 

forordlnaryflootsoftbeirperfahaWecovering*.  MAWonUCO.-S 

em-hook,  designed  by  M.  Digby  Wyatt,  eeq.  together  with  a 


Pattern-hook,  designed  by  M.  Digby  ..  .. 

special  design  and  eetlniate  of  cost  ads^d  to  any  pven  dtmena.. 
hall  passage,  conservatory,  verandah.  frieM,  Ac.  will  bs  tent  on  appi 
cation  to  Beuthall  Work*.  Rroaeley.  Salop.  * 

London  Agent— W.  B.  SIMPSON,  4i6,  West  Strand,  who  hut  cm 

• . M.r  M..— nf  *1,0  nav»m*nfa. 


a great  variety  of  tpecinient  of  tbe  pavement*. 


The  PORTLAND  CEMENT  WORKS, 

NOETHFLEET,  KENT, 

Messrs.  ROBINS  and  CO. 

TO  WHOM  THE  PRIZE  MED.AL  WAS  AWARDED  in  1851, 
are  prepared  to 

SUPPLY  .tNT  QUANTITY  OF  THE  VERT  BEST  PORTLAND 
CEJfENT, 

Manufactured  hy  them  for  all  the  purpose*  to  which  Cement  is 
applicable. 

Order*  received  at  Great  3«otland-yard,  and  at  the  Works. 


H Y D R 0 B 0 R 0 N, 


A T E N T 

for  CONVERTING  PLASfTER  INTO  PARIAN  f’F.MENT.  and 
i%)URATING  PL.ASTEB  or  OTHER  INIPUJl'S  M.ATEKIAL  AFTER 
IT  IS  WORKED,  is  awhl  by  the  Patentee.*,  with  lUU  directioa*  for 
u*e,  in  bottle*.  PRICE  2*.  W. 

A aaviug  of  25  PER  CENT,  is  effecte-l  hy  lU  use.  It  does  not 
effloresce,  and  may  be  worked  *vtth  any  colour.  It  dris*  ifnickly,  and 
’ ■ siieedily  painted  or  papered. 


SX^PBRIOB  PLASTER  sold,  and  deliveredTo  any  part  of  London, 

on  the  most  reasonable  terma.  

The  largest  assortment  of  MODELS  fi.r  DECORATIONS  may  be 
seen  at  the  Gallery. 

8C.AGLI0I..A.  Ac.  contracted  for.  

SPECIMENS  of  HYDBOBORONA’TED  PI.ASTER  may  he  seen  at 
Heesrs  CASENTINI  and  BARN-AP.D’S  (Patentee.^)  Office*,  24. 
HERCULES-BUILDIN06  ; and  at  tbe  SOUTH- WKTERN  PLASTER 
DEPOT,  HOMEB-aTIlEBT,  lAMBETH. 

N B.  aenllemen  waited  upon  *rith  an  Album  of  Photographs  from 
their  stock. 


Jan.  29,  1859.] 


THE  BUILDER, 


73 


r. 


Tol.  XVII.— No.  834. 


Fall  of  Houses : Kentish-toivn,  &c. — Close  of  the 
Inqiiii']}  at  the  Polytechnic  Institution. 

'RESH  accidents  in  con- 
nection ■w'ith  building 
and  constructional  ar- 
rangement follow  each 
otherwith  such  rapidity 
that  the  public  may  well 
feel  alarmed,  and  ask 
who  is  to  blame.  The 
frightful  occurrences  in 
the  Victoria  Theatre, 
London,  and  the  theatre 

Glasgow,  and  the  fall 

houses  in  two  places 
in  Liverpool,  killing 
six  persons,  are  recent 
events  ; while  the  in- 
quiry into  the  fatal  and 
costly  disaster  at  the 
London  Polytechnic  In- 
stitution had  not  ter- 
minated when  four  men 
w'ere  seriously  injiu’ed  by  the 
fall  of  a parapet  at  Wands- 
worth, and  three  masons  were 
killed  at  Kinder,  near  Hay- 
field,  in  Derbyshire,  by  the 
falling  of  part  of  a gable-wall 
of  a new  building,  at  the  print-works 
belonging  to  Mr.  AspinaU  Turner, 
M.P.  lb  appears,  according  to  a 
Stockpoi-t  paper,  that  the  men  were 
at  their  work  when  the  gable  fell 
with  a tremendous  crash,  “ like  an  avalanche,’ 
and  it  is  noted,  as  “somewhat  remarkable 
that,  only  a short  time  2)reviously  to  this  sad 
catastrophe,  the  architect,  and  another  official, 
had  been  inspecting  the  works,  and  exjoressed 
themselves  satisfied,  both  with  the  iJrogress  and 
security  of  the  building ; and  yet,  in  such  a 
short  time,  three  workmen  had  their  lives 
sacrificed  without  any  wiu-ning  of  the  impend- 
ing danger.”  Even  with  this,  however,  the 
list  of  disasters  is  not  complete,  for  on  the 
2Uth  inst.  a jiarty-wall,  of  buildings  in  progress 
in  Kentish-town,  fell,  injuring  three  work- 
men, and  knocking  down  another  jiarty- 
wail  in  its  descent ; and  a day  or  two  after- 
wards a flank  wall  of  the  same  block  of  bouses, 
separated  from  the  wall  that  had  already  fallen 
by  a party-wall  still  standing,  came  down,  for- 
tunately without  injuring  any  person.  Of  these 
last  accidents  we  must  give  a few  jiarticulars. 
The  houses  in  question  form  one  side  of  what  is 
to  be  called  Gaisford-street,  and  are  on  the  right- 
hand  side,  going  from  London,  of  the  Kentish- 
town-road.  They  are  eight-roomed  houses,  with 
rooms  in  the  roof  besides,  and  are  in  coui-se 
of  erection  by  Mr.  John  Stevens,  builder, 
of  Cnstle-terraee,  close  by.  The  party-wall  that 
first  fell  contained  the  chimneys  of  the  third 
house  from  the  Kentish-town  road  : these  were 
gathered  over  from  back  to  front  in  the  centre, 
and  tliG  men  were  fixing  the  pots  on  the  lofty 
stack  when  the  w'all  toppled  over,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  chimney  breasts,  at  the  level  of  the 
two-pair  floor,  and  knocked  down  in  its  fall  the 
party-wall  of  the  fourth  house  from  front  to 
back,  to  the  level  of  the  one-pair  floor.  The 
brickwork  is  of  much  better  character  than  is 
that  of  hundreds  of  similar  houses.  The  mortar, 
though  probably  made  partly  of  stuff  dug  on  the 
spot,  is  tolerably  hard  at  the  bottom  ; and  we 
were  told  on  the  ground,  that  the  work  had  not 
been  unduly  hurried.  Looking  at  it  as  brickwork 
alone  (and  supposing  there  was  no  en'or  in  pro- 
ceeding of  which  we  are  uninformed),  if  this 
wall  buttressed  with  chimney-breasts  could  not 
stand,  there  are  scores  and  scores  of  houses 
that  should  tumble  down  this  afternoon.  How 
many  of  them  stand  at  all,  indeed,  is  a jmzzle  ! 
It  has  been  stated  that  the  immediate  cause 
of  the  accident  in  question  was  the  vibration 
of  the  scaffolding  erected  around  the  stack,  but 
we  should  be  disposed  to  look  lower.  The 
foundation  has  evidently  yielded,  and  that,  too. 


more  on  the  side  where  the  chimney-breasts 
are  than  the  other.  Without  having  made 
more  tlian  a cursory  examination,  here  we  are 
disposed  to  think  may  be  found  the  germ  of  the 
disaster.  Some  workmen  on  the  spot  informed 
us  that  there  was  concrete  under  the  wall,  and 
with  justness  had  confidence  in  the  material  ; 
but  when  asked  how  thick  it  was,  said  ten  or 
eleven  inches.  Such  a thiclaiess  as  this,  how- 
ever useful  it  may  be  on  a perfectly  good  bot- 
tom to  keep  down  dam]),  would  have  no  effect 
in  making  a weak  foundation  sound,  and  may 
even,  by  squeezing  out,  if  improj)erly  made  or 
2)ut  in,  be  instrumental  in  producing  failure. 

It  is  very  desirable  that  a careful  inquiry 
should  be  made  into  the  cause  of  this  accident, 
and  even  more  desirable  that  builders  should  take 
warning,  and  in  many  cases  amend  their  ways, 
before  it  be  too  late.*  The  manner  in  whichmany 
houses  to  sell  are  carried  up  in  the  suburbs  of 
London  is,  as  we  have  often  said,  perfectly 
frightful.  The  risks  which  are  run  w'ould  seem 
to  render  the  successful  erection  of  the  buildings 
impossible,  and  yet  they,  somehow,  are  made  to  ' 
stand,  to  be  perpetual  sources  of  expense  to 
those  who  are  heedless  and  unfortunate  enough 
to  buy  them.  The  mortar  is  formed  with  mould 
instead  of  sand  : the  bricks  are  but  rotten  bats  : 
the  turf  is  scarcely  removed  for  a foundation  ; 
and,  to  make  failure  more  likely,  in  some  neigh- 
bourhoods deep  holes  have  first  been  dug  to 
get  out  sand  fur  sale  and  filled  in,  so  as  often 
not  to  be  obvious  when  building  operations 
are  commenced.  The  district  surveyor,  often 
blamed,  is  for  the  most  i)art  powerless  in  this 
respect.  The  first  schedule  of  the  Act  says  ; — 
“ The  foundations  shall  rest  on  the  solid  ground, 
or  upon  concrete,  or  upon  other  solid  substruc- 
ture and  that  every  wall  “ shall  be  2)ro2)crly 
bonded  and  solidly  put  together  with  mortar 
or  cement.”  This  is  all  that  the  Act  says  on 
the  point  ; and  unfortunately  some  of  the  police 
magistrates  have  shown  so  little  willingness  to 
aid  the  district  surveyors  to  carry  out  the  in- 
tention of  the  Act,  that  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten  the  latter  would  fail  if  they  took  proceed- 
ings against  a builder  in  respect  of  what  they 
considered  an  insufficient  foundation  or  the 
use  of  unsatisfactory  materials.  The  district 
surveyor  objects,requests  alteration, begs,  prays, ' 
threatens : amendment  is  promised,  but  nothing 
is  done.  Builders  of  this  character— we  are 
S2)eaking  only  of  a particular  class — prefer  to 
run  the  risk  of  the  suiweyor  halting  in  his 
purpose  or  failing  if  he  proceed,  rather  than 
increase  their  expenditure.  The  harassment 
and  jiain  caused  to  a district  surveyor  who  dis- 
likes to  show  want  of  confidence,  who  fears  to 
injure  and  oppress,  and  yet  feels  the  necessity 
of  doing  liis  duty,  are  greater  than  can  be 
imagined  by  those  who  have  not  had  the  expe- 
rience. 

To  return  now  to  the  current  di.sasters.  On 
Monday  lust,  the  inquest  on  the  death  of  the 
gii-1  killed  by  the  falling  of  the  staircase  at 
the  Polytechnic  Institution,  was  resumed  ; and, 
after  a discussion  as  to  the  projiriety  of  taking 
further  evidence  including  that  of  the  architect 
of  the  building  and  alterations,  the  coroner 
summed  up,  and  the  jury  found  a verdict  of 
“ accidental  death,”  also  expressing  belief  that 

* Since  this  article  was  in  type,  we  have  seen  a report 
on  the  accident  addre.ssed  by  the  district-surveyor,  Mr. 
Henry  Baker,  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  at 
tlieir  request.  Mr.  Baker  shows  that  the  walls  were 
carried  up  by  a sub-contractor,  without  waiting  for  the 
joists  and  quarter  partitions  of  the  upper  floors.  “The 
walls  having;  chimneys,  ami  a badly-con.structed  scaffold 
only  on  one  side,  had  no  support  or  stay  on  that 
side  for  a height  of  30  feet  or  more ; the  wall,  thus  built 
in  the  winter,  and  without  bond  of  any  kind,  broke  off  at 
the  level  of  the  second  floor,  and  knocked  down  the  upper 
portion  of  the  next  party-wall.  The  concussion  caused 
the  west  flank  wall  to  buckle,  and  the  top  portion 
to  fall  outwards  about  thirty-six  hours  afterwards. 
It  was  perfectly  upright  before,  but  built  for  two  stories 
and  upwards,  without  timber.  I attribute  the  accident  i 
entirely  to  the  carelessness  of  the  workmen,  and  the  want 
of  proper  management  in  the  builder.  Four  houses,  pre- 
cisely similiu-,  have  been  just  covered  in,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  same  street,  but  were',  built  with  care,  and  the 
result  may  be  seen.  I am  inclined  to  think,  from  many 
instances  in  old  and  in  new  houses,  that  the  old  practice 
of  putting  return  wood-bond  into  party-walls,  faulty  as 
it  was,  is  better  than  the  present  practice  of  putting  no 
bond  at  all ; and  T recommend  that  in  any  future  amended 
Act,  a discretionary  power  be  given  to  the  district  sur- 
veyor, to  allow  such  bond  as  may,  in  his  opinion,  be  an 
advantage  to  the  structure,  without  being  a detriment  in 
case  ot  fire.  Certain  houses  in  Greek-strect,  now  repair- 
ing under  my  superintendence,  would,  I think,  have  fallen 
in  spite  of  every’  care,  but  for  the  quantity  of  wood-bond 
I found  in  them.” 


the  fall  “ was  occasioned  by  the  cutting  for  the 
iu.scrtion  of  the  iron  trcllis-work  and  brackets, 
and  by  the  incautious  manner  of  doing  the 
work.”  They  further  added,  that  they  could 
not  allow  tile  opportunity  to  pass  “without 
expressing  in  the  strongest  manner  their 
opinion  that  all  public  buildings  should  be 
subject  to  a periodical  inspection.”  A compe- 
tent person,  appointed  by  the  Government, 
should  certify  to  some  office,  prior  to  the 
granting  of  a license  for  a building  intended 
for  public  assemblage,  that  such  building  had 
been  erected  and  finished  in  all  its  parts  in  a 
manner  suitable  to  the  purpose  ; and  the  like 
inspection,  certificate,  and  license,  should  be 
necessary  upon  occasion  of  all  alteiations  or 
rejjairs  of  importance.  Tbc  jury  also  strongly 
objected  “to  the  almost  irresponsible  power 
uoAV  vested  in  the  hands  of  companies  and 
individuals  in  the  erection  and  maintenance  of 
our  public  places  of  resort,”  and  wished  “ to 
impress  upon  the  Government  the  absolute 
necessity  of  not  allowing  the  ensuing  session 
of  Parliament  to  pass  without  some  enactment 
to  enforce  these  suggestions.”  Such  a course 
they  “ deemed  imperative  to  allay  the  fears  of 
the  public,  in  consequence  of  the  accidents 
that  have  so  frequently  taken  place,”  and  hoped 
the  coroner  would  forward  the  suggestions  to 
the  Secretary  of  State. 

It  is  quite  plain  that  the  period  has  arrived, 
when  without  regard  to  the  proprietors  of 
the  places  of  public  resort,  and  the  alteniative 
to  which  they  may  be  driven,  of  abandoning 
present  sites  for  others  comirletely  isolated, 
some  more  stringent  control  must  be  exercised 
than  is  within  the  scope  of  the  pre.sent  Build- 
ings Act,  or  the  office  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain. 
It  will  have  been  noticed  that  the  manager  of 
the  Victoria  Theatre  boasts  that  on  the  last  of 
the  visits  (which,  it  seems,  are  rejreated  an- 
nually) he  was  “ highly  comirlimented  ” by  the 
Chamberlain’s  deputies  upon,  amongst  other 
things,  “ the  very  efficient  modes  of  entry  and 
exit,”  though,  as  we  have  luade  sufficiently 
clear,  the  iddth  of  the  stairs  where  the  acci- 
dent in  the  case  of  the  Victoria  happened, 
which  seems  to  have  been  the  .subject  of  praise 
and  self-satisfaction,  is  really  no  exemirlifica- 
tion  of  what  is  needed  for  the  public  safety, 
and  may  rather  be  viewed  as  opposed  thereto. 
Subdivision  of  the  crowds,  by  nvntbei-  of  stair- 
cases and  exit-ways — as  widely  ajiart  as  may 
be  possible — lias  been  dwelt  upon  by  us  as  the 
real  requirement  for  facility  of  egress  with 
better  jjlanning  of  staircases  and  steps  them- 
selves, after  further  study  of  that  part  of 
the  subject.  The  inefficiency  of  the  present 
' inspection  of  theatres  has  been  iDointed  out 
by  us,  us  with  reference  to  the  Pavilion 
Theatre ; and  we  find  that  we  have  brought 
, forward  other  evils,  as  the  interference  with 
exit-ways  jirovided,  — exits  which,  as  Mr. 
Nelson  tells  us,  have  been  closed  merely  that 
expense  of  cliecktakers  might  be  saved. 

But  the  matter  of  the  stairc-ase  at  the  Poly- 
technic Institution  is  not  particularly  connected 
with  that  question  of  iilanning  which  we  showed 
needed  consideration.  The  point  in  the  re- 
cent case  is  concerning  structural  design  and 
security  of  steps,  rather  than  icnograpbic 
arrangement  of  a staircase,  and  the  proportion- 
ing of  risers  and  treads, — though  either  ques- 
tion may  be  important  in  regiirJ  to  jmblic 
safety  and  requirement  of  inspection.  Dis- 
tinguishing, however,  one  subject  from  another, 
anil  merely  remarking  the  absence  at  the 
Polytechnic  of  the  very  requisites  wliich 
an  act  might  be  expected  to  enforce  — the 
complete  fire-proof  accesses  (now,  however,  to 
be  provided),  we  have  to  draw  attention  to  the 
assigned  causes  of  the  accident  as  affecting 
future  iiractice  regai'diug  the  construction  of 
geometrical  stairs. 

It  will  have  been  observed,  that  whilst  the 
verdict  assigns  as  the  cause,  the  cutting  for  the 
insertion  of  the  trellis-work  and  its  brackets, 
the  professional  advisers  appear  to  rai.se  the 
question  whether  staircases  on  the  like  plan, 
though  of  the  best  construction,  should  be 
adopted  in  any  future  case.  Our  opinion  as 
to  advantage  of  substituting  a wall  or  com- 
jrlete  enclosure  for  the  ordinary  low  baluster- 
rail  and  the  open  well-hole,  in  all  staircases  for 
theatres  or  such  buildings  as  the  Polytechnic, 
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is  too  well  known  to  require  further  expression 
of  it ; though  as  to  ichid4:rs,  we  may  add  that 
those  of  the  staircases  in  question  called  by 
the  name,  do  not  appear  to  have  had  the 
disadvantages  which  we  referred  to  only  as  in 
those  winders  where  portions  of  the  treads  are 
too  narrow  for  the  length  of  the  foot ; whilst  with 
so  large  a curve,  or  portion  of  a cylinder,  they 
might  even  be  considered  to  offer  advantages  as 
compared  with  straight  flights — in  which  last  it 
is  not  always  easy  to  avoid  defects  which  there 
are  alike  in  verj*  long  or  very  short  flights. 
But  regarding  the  structural  question, — where 
geometrical  stairs,  more  especially  those  wind- 
ing in  a cylinder,  are  pointed  to,  as  having 
-certain  defects  of  principle,  we  are  reminded  of 
an  example  of  their  use,  by  one  who  would 
hardly  have  adopted  them,  w'ere  they  so 
. defective,  —we  refer  to  no  less  an  arcliitect  than 
Sir  Christopher  "Wren,  who  at  St.  Paul’s  Cathe- 
dral has  left  a remarkable  cylindrical  staircase, 
in  which  no  sign  of  failure  would  be  likely  to 
be  found.  Truly,  that  staircase  may  not  have 
been  used,  as  it  certainly  is  not  adapted,  for 
crowds  ; but  the  fact  of  its  existence,  added  to 
the  statement  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Smith,  that 
“winders”  such  as  those  at  the  Polytechnic 
are  stronger  than  steps  of  straight  flights,  seems 
4)pposed  to  the  assertion  of  Mr.  Marsh  Nelson, 
to  the  effect  that  a solid  foundation  is 
liarhj  necessary  for  cylindrical  staircases  ; and 
that  of  Mr.  Eales,  who  says  that  geometrical 
staircases,  always  “subject  to  vibration,”  are 
^^particularly  so  where  cylindrical.”  These  gen- 
tlemen must  have  been  thinking  of  isolated 
staircases,  in  joiners’  or  iron-fitters’  work, — 
these,  of  course,  arc  shaky.  The  real  con- 
clusion from  the  accident  at  the  Polyteclmic 
Institution,  does  not  seem  to  us  this, 
any  more  than  one  adverse  to  use  of  geo- 
metrical stairs  in  many  cases : the  lesson  is 
simply  that  which  should  never  Jiave  been 
needed,  namely,  that  the  integrity  of  the  whole 
construction  of  such  a staircase  depends  upon 
the  stability  of  foundation,  whether  afforded 
by  one  step  to  another  above  it  (or  at  the 
lowest  point),  and  upon  the  secure  pinning-in 
to  the  wall— whereby  the  step  can  neither  fall 
downwards,  nor  get  shifted  at  the  bird  s- 
mouth  joint  so  as  to  destroy  its  office  of  an 
abutment  to  the  step  below.  Given  the  proper 
foundation,  the  proper  scantling  of  stone,  the 
soliditv  of  the  wall,  and  proper  execution  of 


not  the  primary  cause  of  the  accident.  It 
should,  however,  never  be  imitated. 

It  is  only  just  to  Mr.  Thomson,  the  architect, 
to  point  out  that  Mr.  Marsh  Nelson  distinctly 
says,  “ From  experiments  I have  made,  I con- 
sider that  the  alteration  of  the  staircase  was  not 
the  cause  of  the  accident and  again,  “ The 
experiments  prove  that  the  steps,  as  altered, 
would  have  borne  a weight  equal  to  four  times 
w’hat  they  were  required  to  carry.”  Mr.  Thom- 
son, in  a report  drawn  up  immediately  after 
the  accident,  but  not  produced  at  the  inquest, 
attributes  the  accident  to  a defect  in  the  top 
landing,  and  points  to  a staircase  in  Somerset 


corridors,  passages,  and  landings,  also  the  flights 
of  stairs  and  the  roofs  and  galleries  of  every 
public  building,  to  be  constructed,  are  placed  by 
the  Building  Act,  specially  within  the  control 
of  the  district  surveyor, — a very  great  responsi- 
bilitv,  by  tbe  way,  without  con*espouding  re- 
muneration. Then,  by  clause  IX.  “ any  altera- 
tioii,  addition,  or  other  work  made  or  done  for 
any  purpose,  except  that  of  necessary  repair 
not  aflecting  the  construction  of  any  extenial 
or  party  wall,  in,  to,  or  upon  any  old  building,” 
shall  “be  subject  to  the  regulations  of  this 
Act.”  And  as  the  introduction  of  the  iron 
treads  was  unquestionably  “ an  alteration,”  tlic 


House  where  the  stone  has  been  cut  for  repair  builder  was  called  on  by  the  Act  to  give  notice 
in  like  manner,  and  which  has  stood  for  more  , to  the  district  surveyor,  and  was  liivble  to  a 
than  twenty  years.  | penalty  for  not  having  done  so. 

The  evidence  as  to  where  the  accident  | -■ 

began  was  against  Mr.  C.  H.  Smith’s  opinion, ! AT4VPHU^TUH_AT?rnT 

that  it  was  caused  by  defect  in  the  mate- 

rial  of  the  top  landing  and  the  neglect  of  n-XTLRAL  A^D  SANITARY, 

workmen  in  the  iogfrling  : whilst  INIr.  Bales, , A recent  visit  to  Manchester  has  he^  the 
who  found  also  that  the  landing  had  not  , means  of  affording  ns  some  part.cnlars  of  what 
the  support  from  the  step  below  it  which  : h-is  iKon  lately  done  m the  town  and  d.stnct, 
had  heel  intended,  was  constrained  to  l„„k  « add  to  the  series  of  nohees  which  npjjeared  m 

, , .s  • • f *1,  +1,-0.  these  pafre.s  at  the  close  oi  1857,  ana  in  the  be- 

elsewherefortheorigmoftheoccurrence  thatj  .P  year,  when  the  architecture  and 

IS,  to  the  lower  landing, --that  from  winch  the  , =,  arrangements  were  reported  on  at  some 

flight  sprang, — and  which  '"’<^rkcd  off  The  new  market-ball,  in  connection  with 

to  a feather-edge  as  well  as  worn  donm  on  the  market  in  Smithfield,  has  been  already  mesa- 
surface,  so  as  to  weaken  the  strength  ''’^ry  principal  warehousejinFouiv 

seriously  at  the  most  critical  point.  Mr.  Smith,  Lain-street,  would  claim  little  further  conimei>- 
it  did  not  appear,  would  have  objected  to  timn  that  wc  made  on  the  design  in  the  Architect 
piecing  of  the  treads  with  stone  or  iron,  though  tunil  E.\hIbition  of  last  year.  It  is  a mountain  ia 
wc  should  say  he  would  have  objected  to  the  labour,  yet  produces  no  art-effect,  but  rather  dc- 


further  cutting  of  the  stone  for  the  brackets 
required  ; and  it  seems  that  vibration  of  the 
whole  piece  of  construction,  owing  to  the  spring- 
ing of  the  flight  from  an  instable  landing,  and 
its  termination  on  one  of  similar  kind,  in- 
ducing fracture  of  some  step,  or  that  of  the 
lower  of  the  two  landings,  was  the  primary 
cause  of  the  accident.  It  will  have  been  under- 
stood that,  whilst  each  middle  landing  of  the 
jilawwas  perhaps  properly  supported,  the  land- 
ing we  speak  of,  besides  the  pinning  into 
the  wall,  was  only  attached  to  the  edge  of 
the  other,  or  by  the  ordinary  toothed  joggle, 
being  originally  weakened  by  the  feather- 
edging,  and  subsequently  worn  and  injured  in 
the  supporting  edge. 

There  is  little  doubt,  as  pointed  out  by  some 
of  our  correspondents,  that  there  may  be  reason 
for  apprehension  as  to  some  geometrical  stair- 
’ ■ ’ ’ been  planned  with  wide 

neither  increased 


the  pmnino--in  and  bird’s-mouthing  (the  latter;  cases  which  have  been  pla 
even  omitted  in  small  staircases),  and  there  1 flights,  and  scantling  of  steps 
could  be  no  argument  against  suchstairsforany;  at  the  wall-hold,  as  suggested  by  one  corre- 
sort  of  traffic.'^  But,  when,  on  the  other  hand,  ispondent,  nor  calculated  in  any  way  with 

laudinf^s  are  introduced,  at  intervals,  not  as  ; reference  to  load  to  be  earned  aiid  possible 
quarter-paces  or  half-paces,  but  supported  only  ' concussions.  We  incline  also  to  the  opinion 
along  one  side  and  for  a considerable  length,  itis  I that  geometrical  staim  may  require  to  be 
clear  that  vibration  is  likely  to  be  gi-eat,  and  used  less  frequently  in  many  buildings,  it 
must  tend  to  destroy  tlie  conditions  of  security.  ’ at  all  in  theatres  and  places  of  public  amuse- 
The  iorro-lin-r  of  pieces— especially  one  mode  in  ment.  This,  however,  may  not  be  from  in- 
whic'huxi-'drng  is  most  erroneously  perfonned, — herent  defects  so  much  as  from  the  ditterent 
is  only  an  indiflVrent  substitute  for  the  single  arrangement  of  plan  seen  to  be  rotpured,  espe- 
■stone  of  the  required  area  of  the  landing  ; and  cially  as  to  disuse  of  well-boles, 
under  aiiv  circumstauces  it  is  obvious,  that  by  An  important  question  is  as  to  any  mode  ot 
the  leverat^e  at  the  end  of  the  bottom  step  of  a repairing  steps.  Portland  steps,  it  is  found  by 
second  flight,  the  strain,  vibration,  and  the  this  case,  are  worn  away  2 to  3 inches  at  the 
conseqiienl  strengthof  the  whole  of  such  second  front,  and  landings  J inch  to  l.f  inch,  m twenty 


foruiity,  as  result.  If  it  be  true  that  some  of  its 
originality  involved  defective  construction;  tliat 
will  testify  to  the  importance  of  leinarks  on  the 
general  subject,  which  were  made  in  the  course  of 
our  notices  of  the  Exhibition.  The  architect 
of  this  warehouse  has  done  much  better,  even 
in  works  showing  on  the  face  of  them  by  the 
details,  that  they  are  from  the  same  hanc). 
There  is  much  that  is  commendable  in  his  .lews’ 
jogue,  now  completed,  ou  the  Cheetham-hill- 
road  (which  we  have  before  named),  as  for  instance 
iu  the  coloured  brickwork,  and  by  tbe  variety  and 
efi'ecfc  in  the  forms  of  the  windows,  and  the  general 
grouping  of  the  whole ; though  so  e.xact  an  imita- 
tation  of  the  Saracenic  style  we  much  marvel 
should  have  been  thought  appropriate  by  the  par- 
ticular sect.  The  other  synagogue,  in  the  same 
road,  not  far  off,  by  a different  band,  by  rro 
means  faultless  in  details  (whilst  its  princijial 
feature,  the  recessed  centre  with  steps,  would  be 
considered  common-place),  is  yet,  in  some  respects, 
oil  a better  principle  of  design.  In  tbe  building 
in  Pall-mall,  occupied  principally  by  the  offices  of 
the  Examiner  and  Times,  Mr.  Salomons  has  got 
rid  of  the  defect  which  we  noticed  as  pertaining 
to  his  window-arches  where  coupled.  In  lieu  of 
the  merely  mitred  formation  of  the  arches,  moulded 
or  otherwise,  at  the  springing,  a regular  corbelling 
in  stone  projecting  as  a series  of  mouldings  from 
a small  square  shaft  between  the  windows  is  in- 
troduced. This  manner  of  treating  the  windows, 
the  use  of  brickwork  decoratively  with  much 
novelty  hy  the  combination  of  the  black  with  the 
general  dark  red  bricks,  and  the  range  of  arches 
which  forms  the  cornice,  give  the  character  to  the 
design.  It  is,  however,  inferior  to  earlier  works  in 
the  town,  which  have  obviously  afforded  hints, 
far  as  regards  use  of  recesses  for  windows  of 


coiisequcm  "p--  ^ , • i stories  arch-headed,  and  coupling  of 

flight,  must  be  materially  different  to  the  case  years,  b;s  great  trathc  , and  it  is  dithcult  to  get , recesses— the  springing  of  the  two  arches  in 

of  a single  and  lower  flight—  properly  founded,  nd  ot  the  slippenness  oi  gram  e e\  en  'y  centre,  being  from  a small  column  carried  on  a 

It  is  the  landings,  therefore,  which  may  require  ing  grooves  into  it.  The  iron-uork  addition, 

extraneous  contrivance  for  support.  In  the  unless  tcMcd  to  the  step  and  pinned  into  ic  , 'p],e.yseof  bricks  of  different  colours  in  patterns. 

Treasury' Buildings  and  Board  of  Trade,  Wliite-  wall,  can  hardly  be  made  without  risk  ot  cut-  j gometimes  along  with  ornamented  tiles,  and  also 

hall,  however  defective  the  proportioning  of  ting  into  the  step  and  weakening  it  more  than  elaborately  carved  ornament  in  stone,  is 

risei-s  and  treads,  the  landings  are  carefully  it  was  in  the  worn  state._  The  subject  of  on- , characteristic  in  the  archi- 

•irranf'ed  with  iron  columns  of  support;  and  ginal  material  must  receive  attention,  particu- ' of  Manchester,  not  less  than  in  other  parts 

it  appears  that  at  the  Polytechnic  Institution  larly  since  it  is  shown  that  the  variable  nature  ' gf  country.  In  Deansgate,  near  St.  Mary’s 
also  the  principal  landiuf^  are  yet  carried  ou  of  Portland  stone  itself  may  occa-sion  unlooked-  Gate,  a long  frontage  has  been  occupied  by  a 
iron  oirdere  - though  the"  landings,  or  stones  for  disasters.  : building  containing  four  or  five  shops  and  three 

beside  them  wluch'it  may  be  concluded  ought  AVe  ought  to  add  that  the  coroner,  in  sum- ! stories  above,  where  considerable  effect  is  sought 
to  have  been  similarlv  borne  up,  were  not  so  ' ming  up,  said  that  “ with  regard  to  internal  by  the  use  merely  of  three-light  or  as  we  might 
Sorted  but  in  one  ca  e only  joggled. ' altemtio4,  it  appeared  anything  might  be  done  call  tlicm,  Venetian,  window,,  having  brjek  pier,  of 

supported.  ^ out  a „„t.  „„t  oofinTete.i  without  mVing  notice  to  the  district  surveyor,  0 inches  on  the  face,  and  reveals  of  18  inches  m 

depth.  The  piers,  in  the  case  of  the  windows  ot 
the  second  and  third  stories,  have  Corinthianesque 
capitals  and  bases,  in  stone,  or  cement.  The 
spaces  between  the  stories  have  red,  white,  and 
black  bricks  in  patterns,  and  the  lintels  are  formed 
with  a continuous  band  of  stone, — the  windows  of 
tbe  top  story,  which  are  somewhat  lower  than  the 
others,  having  the  capitals  omitted.  The  front 
finishes  with  a cornice  of  plain  mouldings,  and 


oi  III  the  other,  as  it  turned  out,  not  connected  without  giving  notice  to  the  district 
in  anv  way  (except  with  the  wall),  and  thus ' unles.s  there  was  an  interference  with  the  ex- 
most  likely  were  the  reason  of  the  failure.  i ternal  walls.  Such  a state  of  the  law  was  pre- 
It  appears  there  were  several  sources  of  weak-  ^ posterous.  Had  there  been  a clause  rendering 
ness  in  the  staircase  besides  the  scantling  les-  it  compulso^  to  liave  given  notice  with  respect 
sened  by  wear,  and  lessened  strength  by  cutting  i to  these  staircases,  the  probability  was  that  this 
out  for  insertion  of  the  brackets  of  the  iron- ; accident  would  not  have  happened.  N ow,  while 
work.  All  the  witnesses  seem  to  have  agreed  ' admitting  the  necessity  for  more  complete  legis- 

in  viewing  this  iron-work  insertion  as,  though  ' lation,lit  is  incumbent  on  us,  for  the  sake  of  the 
an  injudicious  proceeding,  one  operating  only  ! future,  to  point  out  that  this  statement  is  not 
to  complete  the  disruption  of  the  stairs,  and ' altogether  correct.  The  floors  of  the  lobbies, 
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a parapet,  and  with  chimneys  which  correspond 
with  the  main  piers.  These  piers  are  of  white 
bricks,  with  black  bricks  towards  the  top,  and  red 
bricks  in  the  middle,  in  patterns. 

The  best  use  of  colour,  combined  with  brick- 
work, however,  is  made  in  the  exterior  of  the 
New  Assembly  Rooms,  by  Messrs.  Mills  and  Muv- 
gatroyd,  in  the  Cheetham-hill-roacl,  in  all  respects 
the  most  noticeable  work  of  the  year  in  Man- 
chester. The  plan  provides  a large  ball-room,  a 
refreshment-room,  a card-room,  and  a reception- 
room  ; ladies’  and  gentlemen’s  dressing-rooms;  a 
kitchen,  and  a supper-room,  in  the  basement ; 
entrance-hall,  vestibule  and  ante-room,  and  a very 
wide  porte-cochhve,  or  enclosed  porch  for  carriages, 
which  forms  the  main  feature  of  the  design  exter- 
nally. The  building  consists  of  a single  story,  in 
red  brick,  with  the  moiildings  and  carved  orna- 
ment in  stone,  and  coloured  tile-work  in  panels 
in  the  frieze.  The  pilasters  or  piers  of  the  porch 
are  of  brick,  with  richly  curved  capitals,  and  with 
other  ornament  on  the  middle  of  the  shafts,  in 
stone,  which  material  is  also  employed  in  archi- 
volts  to  the  arches  across  the  entrances  to  the 
carriage-way,  and  in  windows  to  the  front  of  the 
porch,  in  triglyphs  introduced  over  the  jners, 
and  in  the  margins  of  the  tile-work  which  in  cir- 
cular and  oblong  panels  decorates  the  frieze,  as  well 
as  in  the  mouldings  of  the  cornice  and  pedi- 
ment. There  is  no  architrave  division  to  the 
I entablature.  The  patterns  of  the  tiles  were  de- 
signed for  the  special  purpose:  in  the  oblong 
panels  the  colours  appear  to  be  buff  aud  brown  j 
but  more  lively  coloui-ing  is  introduced  in  the 
. centre  of  each  division  of  the  frieze,  in  the  petferas 
I or  circular  panels.  The  elements  of  the  design 
1 are  simple,  but  the  result  altogether  produced  is 
I one  of  suitableness  to  the  purpose,  if  not  of  novelty 
: combined  with  requisites  which  are  of  more  im- 
iportance  to  proper  architectural  effect.  The  deco- 
rative plaster-work  of  the  interior  is  somewhat 
I elaborate,  aud  has  evidently  been  the  subject  of 
1 praiseworthy  attention.  There  may  he  a slight 
want  of  unity  about  it,  as  in  one  of  the  rooms 
where  naturalistic  ornament  is  found  along 
with  ornament  modified  from  the  Greek  cha- 
iracter  which  appears  to  have  been  taken  as  the 
igeueral  basis;  and  the  ornament  in  the  cornices 
lof  the  doors,  though  superior  to  what  is  now 
: usual,  is  inferior  to  what  may  be  seen  in  the  works 
I of  the  timeof  Sir  Wm.  Chambers  aud  othei’S,  when 
I ornamental  plaster- work  was  executed  in  a manner 
•from  which  we  fear  it  must  be  held  to  have  since 
imuch  degenerated.  However,  in  many  respects 
the  design  and  execution  of  the  work  have  great 
1 merit.  lu  the  hall-room,  over  the  main  enta- 
Ihlaturo  cornice,  a series  of  lunettes  are  introduced, 
and  these  are  filled  with  alto-j'ilievos  by  Mr. 
iJohn  Thomas.  The  ceiling  is  divided  into  three 
I compartments  by  beams,  corresponding  with  the 
•divisions  of  the  walls  which  are  formed  by 
? elaborately  enriched  pilasters ; and  each  of  these 
I compartments  contains  a circular  space,  slightly 
)domical,  which  is  covered  with  figures  and  orna- 
I ments  in  low  relief.  There  are  no  windows  in  the 
ihall-room,  and  we  might  say  there  are  none 
egencrally  in  the  main  portion  of  the  building. 

1 Ventilation  is  provided  for.  The  orchestra  in  the 
iball-room  is  at  the  side,  in  a gallery.  The  flooriug 

■ is  carried  by  girders,  trussed, — as  being  suitable 
)to  a ball-room  fioor,  rather  than  sleepers  aud  walls. 

Amongst  the  buildings  noticeable  for  coloiu'  and 
■eccentricity,  as  well  as  for  elaboration  of  carving  in 
isorae  details,  is  one  near  the  Fish-nnudeet,  in 
iVictoria-street,  by  Messrs.  Speakman  and  Charles- 
(worth.  Peculiar  as  are  its  details,  liowever,  there 

■ is  evidence  in  them  of  artistic  feeling.  We  should 
imention  the  front  of  the  Clarence  Dining-saloon, 
lin  Brown-street,  as  belonging,  on  account  of  the 
edetails  of  its  door-head  and  wuidows,  to  the  pro- 
tductious  of  the  better  class.  And  we  should  not 
[lOmit  to  name  some  offices  in  Cross-street,  stone 
•(fronted,  by  Mr.  Thomas  Worthington,  having 
lexcellent  details — though  a little  minute  in 
iicharacter,  perhaps.  The  building  is  arcaded  as  to 
Jthe  door  and  windows  of  the  ground-story,  aud 
iihas  a triple  window  above,  with  balcony,  ironwork 
llfilling  in  between  the  pedestals,  and  a bold  cornice 
iwith  consoles.  The  Halifax  stone,  here  used,  is 
mow  cousldered  in  the  locality  better  than  the 
(Huddersfield.  The  same  architect  is  altering,  to 
•(Order,  his  work,  the  Overseers’  Offices  in  Fouotain- 
istreet.  Mr.  Ormerod,  solicitor,  assisted  by  Mr. 
aJames  Holden,  architect,  is  completing  a building 
lin  Princess-street,  for  offices.  It  is  Elizabethan 
in  style,  but  calls  for  no  remark  except  that 
at  is  not  advancing  in  its  character  and  tendency. 
rMr.  Holdeu  has  now  in  hand,  works  of  repair  and 
ireinstatemeut  to  the  clerestory  of  the  cathedral — 
)Morth  side ; and  some  kind  of  decorative  work  is, 
ewe  believe,  contemplated  in  the  interior.  Is  the 


battlemented  parapet  a reproduction  of  the  old 
one,  which,  as  we  recollect,  was  horizoutal,  and 
perforated  in  the  “perpendicular”  manner?  It 
is  true  that  the  church  had  undergone,  years  : 
ago,  some  inferior  work  of  restoration.  The  • 
tower  above  the  level  of  the  roof  was  taken  down  ; 
sometime  since;  but  there  is  no  appearance  at 
present  of  rebuilding,  or  yet  of  rexuoving  the 
lower  portion.  We  believe  nothing  is  conclusively 
settled;  but  there  Is  one  improvement  which 
should  certainly  be  thought  of,  namely,  the  forma- 
tion of  a terrace  and  steps  along  the  whole  of  the 
west  end  next  the  road ; and  it  has  been  suggested, 
also,  that  the  riv’er  should  be  arched  over,  and  a 
grand  level  pla^e  formed  in  front,  giving  space 
which  will  he  needed  by  increased  traffic  to  the 
railway  statiou,  and  assize  courts  about  to  be 
built.  A project  has  more  thau  once  been  mooted 
to  arch  over  the  distance  from  Victoria  Bridge  to 
Albert  Bridge,  and  form  a central  market.  The 
state  of  the  Irwell  must  not  be  forgotten,  if  con- 
cealed from  view, — a result  which  seems  to  have 
arisen  in  the  case  of  the  Irk  and  the  Medlock  from 
various  circumstances. 

The  present  eflect  of  the  rilievos  in  the  panels 
of  tlie  Wellington  monuineiifc  at  Manchester, 
justifies  views  on  the  subject  of  such  works,  and 
the  material  for  sculpture,  which  we  juit  forth  some 
time  since.  Itwould  bo  scarcely  pos.si  Lie  for  labour, 
whether  of  sculptor's  art,  or  of  mere  bronze  cast- 
ing, to  fail  more  completely  than  in  the  case  of 
these  four  panels,  of  any  intended  eflect.  What- 
ever he  concluded  as  to  the  admissibility  of  per- 
spective, there  is  a total  lack  of  fiie  and  spirit  in 
the  compositions — at  least,  in  three  of  them. 
Figures  of  men  and  liorses,  and  legs  of  chairs, 
seem  to  be  standing  on  notlilng.  As  to  the  mate- 
rial, it  lias  all  the  appearance  of  being  in  a rapid 
state  of  decay. 

As  to  the  architecture  in  the  streets  of  Man- 
chester, there  are  few  towns  we  imagine,  •where 
the  realization  of  eflect  bcai’s  so  trifling  a propor- 
tion to  the  endeavour,  and,  indeed,  to  the  merit 
of  the  art.  The  nearly-constant  rain;  aud  tlie 
general  smokiness,  produced,  perhaps,  in  some 
measure,  by  the  kind  of  coal,  aud  great  waste 
in  ordinary  house-fire.s,  combine  to  produce  an 
efloctual  screen  during  any  such  weather  as  was 
experienced  in  Christmas  •week.  As  regards 
the  atmosphere,  we  believe  it  has  been  com- 
puted that  2,000,000  tons  of  coal  are  consumed 
within  Manchester  and  Salford  during  twelve 
months,  and  that,  as  oue  result,  a quantity  of  the 
strongest  sulphuric  acid,  araountiug  to  36,000  tons, 
is  formed  in  the  air  in  the  same  period.  As  to  the 
larger  contributants  to  the  unsightly  and  health- 
destroying  nuisance,  it  may  be  remarked  that 
often  a single  chimney  gives  forth  smoke  from  120 
to  150  tons  of  coal  each  week.  The  increase  of 
boiler-space  for  requisite  supply  of  steam,  which 
seems  to  be  the  only  certain  means  of  attain- 
ing the  dittereut  objects,  is  necessarily  in  many 
cases  difficult,  so  that  the  nuisance  either  is  en- 
dured l)y  the  town,  iu  place  of  interference  with 
those  operations  which  provide  subsistence  for  the 
people,  or  the  employer  thinks  it  better  to  run 
risk,  and  incur  fines,  than  to  acquire  more  ground, 
and  erect  more  boilers — an  alternative  that  miglit 
not  he  within  his  power.  Copious  supply  of  steam 
is  wanted  within  short  time,  and  is  to  be  produced 
even  at  great  sacrifice  of  fuel.  Whether  improve- 
ments in  the  production  of  steam,  increasing  it.s 
power  in  the  same  space,  will  remove  the  difficulty, 
we  cannot  say  j but  tlie  result  seems  not  unlikely 
from  attention  given  to  that  particular  subject. 
Moreover,  in  time  of  rain,  there  is  at  the  outskirts 
of  the  town,  an  appearance  of  discomfort,  from 
the  state  of  many  patches  of  ground  that 
are  neither  properly  drained,  nor  covered  •with 
buildings  rapidly  as  ground  similarly  situated 
would  be  near  London, — wliilst  the  second-rate 
streets  oven  in  the  town,  are  far  too  frequently 
left  unpaved  for  long  periods.  In  London,  exceqit 
in  Agar-town,  or  the  outsliirts  of  Notting-hill, 
we  do  not  know  where  sti’cets — such  as  we 
have  lately  seen  in  Manchester — could  be  found. 
In  our  suburbs,  a good  gravel  road,  with  suf- 
ficient drainage,  is  not  unusual,  even  before 
houses  are  built:  in  Manchester,  judging  from 
appearances,  very  commonly  nothing  is  done  for 
years,  unless  cinders  are  at  hand.  It  was  in  the 
town  of  Manchester  that  the  effect  of  good  paving 
on  the  health  of  the  inhabitants  of  streets,  was  at 
the  outset  of  the  sanitary  movement  conclusively 
shown  ; yet  we  say,  in  parts  of  the  town  itself,  the 
want  continues.  The  authorities  should  look  also 
to  the  unguarded  state  of  cellar  steps.  Strangers 
risk  their  lives  iu  passing  along  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal streets. 

The  unsatisfactory  state  of  the  town  and  district 
as  regards  sewerage,  or  the  disposal  of  refuse,  still 


prevails.  The  town-council,  afraid  of  the  respon- 
sibilities of  their  position,  have  always  discou- 
raged any  other  system  as  to  the  refuse,  than  that 
of  storage  for  a certain  time,  and  removal.*  The 
proceedings  in  parliamentary  committee  last  year 
may  be  recollected,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
corporation  were  prevented  from  imposing  such 
limitations  on  the  supply  of  water  as  would  have 
practically  stopped  the  extension  of  the  closet- 
system.  Their  only  real  argument  was  from  the 
present  state  of  the  streams  used  as  outfall — to 
wlkich  we  drew  attention  In  connection  with  the 
subject  of  London  drainage.  The  effect  of  that 
present  state  of  affairs  may  be  to  force  upon  the 
corporation  the  consider.ation  of  the  great  ontfall- 
qnestion,  and  possibly  the  settlement  of  it  for  the 
rest  of  the  kingdom.  The  pecidiar  difficulty  of 
Manchester  is  one,  similar  to  what  occurs  in  the 
case  of  nearly  every  stream  in  the  manufacturing 
districts,  arising  from  the  acquisition  of  certain 
water-rights.  The  chief  use  of  the  water  to  the 
manufacturers  is  for  condensing  in  the  steam- 
engines.  The  loafer  of  the  Medlock,  filth  as  it 
is,  is  valuable  for  this  purpose  to  certain  establish- 
ments, and  is  for  these  only  just  sufficient  in 
(juantity.  The  corporation,  however,  arc  ac- 
cused by  sauitai'y  reformers,  of  indifferent 
to  these  questions:  hut  if  it  be  correct,  that 
with  their  enormous  water-supply  they  are  still  in 
difficulty;  they  may  have  temporarily  some  rea- 
sons for  lie.sitation,  though  not  for  anj-  trifling 
with  the  subject.  The  reforincrs  boldly  assert 
that  the  Medlock  could  not  be  rendered  worse 
than  it  is  at  present.  We  are  assured  that 
the  peculiar  case  of  the  manufacturing  districts 
was  not  made  at  all  too  important  in  former 
articles  iu  these  columns ; and,  though  the  self- 
purifying  process  of  rivers  may  go  on  in  the  Irwell 
or  the  Mersey  iu  the  course  towards  the  sea,  the 
sewage  deposits  at  the  mouth  of  the  latter  river, 
near  Liverpool,  in  a way  which  has  attracted  very 
serious  attention,  aud  has  prevented  greater  iise 
of  New  Brighton  as  a place  of  summer  resort. 

Without  knowing  what  means  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  adopt,  it  is  obvious  that  there  are  chemical 
means  at  present,  by  which  disinfection  as  well  as 
utilization  of  sewage-matter  can  be  accomplished. 
The  only  point  on  which  proof  is  needed  is  that  of 
the  cost  of  the  application,  including  that  of  the 
material.  It  is  asserted  at  Manchester,  that  some 
of  the  figures  in  Dr.  Letheby 's  report  are  erroneous, 
and  must  have  been  obtiuueJ  at  second-hand.  We 
shall  have  another  opportxniity  of  considering  the 
merits  of  disinfecting  powders  which  we  have 
lately  spoken  of;  bvit  we  may  say  we  believe  the 
experiments  on  the  large  scale  at  Glasgow  are 
suspended  only  temijorarily,  and  that  Mr.  Bateman 
still  looks  forward  hopefully  to  one  material  to 
afford  the  means  of  solving  the  difficidty  in  the 
case  in  which  he  and  Dr.  Anderson  were  con- 
sulted. The  success  of  the  application  of  Smith 
aud  McDougall’s  powder  in  the  stables  of  Mr. 
Murray,  in  Broughton-lanc,  JIancIiester,  is  evident. 
A considerable  number  of  horses  of  the  highest 
value  arc  on  sale,  aud  certainly  animals  of  greater 
beauty,  or  kept  iu  better  condition  than  those  in 
these  stables,  can  scarcely  be  found.  I n the  stables 
themselves  there  is  not  the  slightest  smell  of  ma- 
nure, or  anything  else,  unless  something  just 
perceptible  due  to  the  ordinary  respiration  and 
perspiration  of  horses.  The  liquid  drainage  from 
the  stables,  which  is  received  in  a pit,  has  no 
stench  whatever,  even  when  a large  ladleful  of 
the  liquid  is  held  close  to  the  nose.  The  litter 
from  the  stables  formed  aheap  perhaps  5U  feet  by 
25  feet,  and  -I  or  5 feet  deep.  This,  we  are  told, 
in  its  former  state  was  covered  with  myriads  of 
flies,  and  was  so  great  a nuisance  that  certain, 
houses  near  to  it  would  not  let.  There  was  no 
stench  when  we  saw  the  heaj),  aud  there  were  no 
flies;  and  a pole,  driven  3 or  4 feet  into  it, 
allowed  to  remain  a few  minutes,  aud  brought  out 
again  in  a moist  state,  had  not  the  slightest  dis- 
agreeable smell.  Those  results  are  obtained  at  a 
cost  of  about  Id.  per  horse  per  week.  The  manure 
is  saleable,  aud  may  fetch  10s.  a ton.  The  rationale 
of  the  chemical  agency  can  be  easily  demonstrated. 
It  may  be  sufficient  at  preseut  to  say,  that  the  in- 
vention aims  at  complete  disinfection,  as  well  as 
at  preservation  of  the  valuable  constituents  of 
sewage  and  manure  for  their  application  to  agri- 
culture. Dilution  of  the  sewage,  such  as  there  is 
iu  the  case  of  London,  will  occasion  no  chemical 
difficulties  as  to  disinfection;  though  the  dilution 
necessarily  lessens  the  commercial  value,  and  in- 
terposes difficulties  as  to  the  management  of  so 
large  a volume  of  water. 


* The  injurious  consequences  to  health  of  the  night- 
soil  men  are,  wc  helieve,  admitted,  whilst  the  men  are  not 
generally  hard  drinkers. 
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ROYAL  ACADEMY  LECTURES  ON 
ARCHITECTURE. 

MH.  G.  G.  SCOTT  ON  THE  AECHITECTHRE  OF  THE 
THIRTEENTH  CENTFEY.* 

In  the  two  lectures  I delivered  during  the  last 
session,  my  object  was  to  trace  out  the  develop- 
ment of  Pointed  architecturs  from  the  Roman- 
esque nucleus  of  the  preceding  ago, — to  show  bow 
far  this  was  the  result  of  constructional  neces- 
sities and  the  natural  progression  of  art,  and  how 
far  it  was  aided  and  furthered  by  external  influ- 
ences ; and  to  illustrate  the  unity  and  grandeur 
of  the  artistic  movement,  which  in  so  short  a time 
generated  an  art -at  once  so  oi-iginal  and  so  ti-uly 
noble.  My  object  on  the  present  occasion  will  be 
to  give  a general  sketch  of  that  art  when  it  had 


arrived  at  its  culminating  point,  or  rather  during 
that  wonderful  century  through  which  it  reigned 
triumphant,  rejoicing  in  the  full  attainment  of  the 
obj  ect  of  its  strivings,  and,proceeding  from  strength 
to  strength,  and  from  beauty  to  beauty,  filled  the 
countries  of  W estern  Europe  with  creations  at  once 
new  to  art,  and  in  many  respects  nobler  than  any- 
thing the  world  bad  previously  seen. 

Though  it  is  convenient  to  classify  our  Mediccval 
axcbitecture  under  the  beads  of  centuries,  its 
points  of  change  do  not  in  reality  coincide  with 
such  a division.  It  would,  perhaps,  be  nearer  to 
the  fact  if  we  classed  the  last  quarter  in  each  cen- 
tury with  that  which  follows  : thus,  in  this  country 
the  Norman  style  would  be  supposed,  roughly 
speaking,  to  occupy  the  interval  between  1075 
and  1175; — the  Early  Pointed  style  from  thence 
to  1275 ; — the  Middle  or  Decorated  periods  from 
1275  to  1375;  and  so  on. 

On  this  view  of  the  case  a great  deal  of  what  I 
treated  of  in  my  last  lecture  belongs  artistically 
to  the  present  one,  and  a portion  of  what  I am 
embracing  under  the  bead  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury would  better  go  with  the  fourteenth  century. 
As,  however,  I should  wish  to  be  as  comprehensive 
as  possible  in  defining  the  period  of  the  unim- 
paii-ed  integrity  of  the  style,  I gladly  extend  it  to 
the  very  end  of  the  century,  and  will  not  quairel 
with  those  who  would  dip  a little  into  the  suc- 
ceeding one;  for  though  I prefer  the  strength  and 
boldness  of  the  works  of  the  earlier  part  of  the 
century,  the  style  can  hardly  he  regarded  as  com- 
plete if  deprived  of  the  more  delicate  productions 
which  characterise  its  close. 

In  my  last  lecture  I showed  how,  both  in  France 
and  England,  the  last  quarter  of  the  twelfth 
century  was  occupied  in  bringing  the  earlier  phase 
of  Pointed  architecture  from  a state  of  mere 
transition  to  one  of  full  development  and  con 
sistency,  and  how  that  the  works  of  this  period  of 
especial  earnestness  in  onward  striding  are  charac- 
terised by  a masculine  vigour  scarcely  equalled  at 
any  other  stage.  We  have  now  to  view  the  Early 
Pointed  style  at  the  period  of  the  full  attainment 
of  its  aims,  and  when  its  endeavours  were  rather 
to  amplify  and  to  extend  its  means  than  to  con- 
struct a style. 

The  thirteenth  century  commenced  under  the 
most  favourable  auspices  for  the  development  of 
the  newly-created  architecture.  In  Prance,  both 
the  secular  and  the  ecclesiastical  powers  were  in 
the  highest  state  of  prosperity;  and  if  in  England 
such  was  not  the  case  with  the  Crown,  and  we 
were  checked  by  a bad  and  mean-spirited  king,  it 
is  clear  that  both  tl>e  barons  and  the  Church  were 
in  a state  of  high  prosperity  ; for,  from  the  very 
opening  of  the  century,  we  find  works  on  the 
grandest  scale  to  have  been  everywliere  under- 
taken. "Whether  in  the  castle,  the  palace,  the 
cathedral,  the  monastery,  or  the  parish  church, 
we  find  the  newly-developed  style  to  have  been 
put  largely  into  practice;  so  that  scarcely  a build- 
ing of  note  fails  to  show  the  impress  of  the 
youthful  art.  Every  great  church  must  have  its 
share  of  it:  thus  at  Canterbury,  though  they  had 
just  completed  the  eastern  half  in  the  style  of  the 
transition,  the  cloisters  were  added  in  the  per- 
fected manner.  At  York,  again,  the  choir  had 
been  rebuilt  in  the  last  half  of  the  preceding 
century;  but  the  perfected  style  must  have  its 
sway,  so  the  Norman  transepts  were  rebuilt  in  it. 
At  Lincoln,  the  transformation  of  style  had  com- 
menced, under  St.  Hugh,  before  the  close  of  the 
twelfth  century,  and  before  1280  but  small  vestiges 
of  the  Norman  structure  remained.  At  Ely,  the 
century  commenced  with  the  building  of  the 
western  porch,  which  was  followed  up  by  the 
magnificent  eastern  arm  of  the  cathedral.  At 
St.  Alban’s,  the  gigantic  Norman  church  had  not 
been  completed  much  more  tlian  half  a oenturv 
before  its  western  fatjade  was  demolished,  and 
recommenced  in  the  new  stylo,  in  which  one- 
half  of  the  nave  partook ; and  before  the  thir- 


teenth century  was  fini.shed  the  choir  had 
also  been  rebuilt.  At  Durham,  the  Norman 
church  received  the  magnificent  addition  of  the 
Chapel  of  the  Nine  Altars.  At  Fountains,  a 
similar  addition  was  made  with  an  entirely  new 
choir  and  many  noble  appendages.  Wells  cathe- 
dral was  almost  rebuilt  in  the  new  style.  Indeed, 
it  is  scarcely  possible  to  single  out  any  great 
church  which  does  not,  more  or  less,  evince  the 
influence  of  the  great  architectural  movement 
•which  ushered  in  the  thirteenth  century.  Its 
most  complete  work  is  the  cathedral  at  Salisbury, 
and  among  its  later  creations  we  may  enumerate 
the  ea.stern  portion  of  Westminster  Abbey,  the 
whole  of  Tintem  Abbey,  and  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  once  sumptuous  church  of  St.  Mary’s  Abbey  at 
York  ; while  its  last  decade  produced  some  of  the 
most  exquisite  gems  of  art,  such  as  the  tombs  of 
Cruchbacb,  of  De  Luda,  and  of  Archbishop  Peck- 
ham;  the  chapel  of  Ely-plnce,  Holborn  ; and  the 
Eleanor  Crosses : so  that,  taken  as  a whole,  the 
century  can  claim  most  of  the  noblest,  as  well  as 
of  the  most  elegant,  productions  of  English  art. 

In  France  its  pre-eminence  is,  if  possible,  yet 
more  manifost.  The  centm*y  opened  there  under 
the  fully-established  power  of  Philip  Augustus, 
the  most  powerful  monarch  who  had  ruled  France 
since  the  days  of  Charlemagne.  In  the  days  of 
his  predecessor,  the  English  king  had  governed 
more  French  provinces  than  the  King  of  France 
himself ; but  now  the  English  were  almost  entirely 
expelled,  and  this  mighty  monarch  reigned  with- 
out a rival.  In  his  days  commenced  an  almost 
general  rebuilding  (wholly  or  in  part)  of  the 
cathedrals,  excepting  such  as  were  of  very  recent 
date.  The  west  facade  of  Notre  Dame  at  Paris, 
the  greater  part  of  Rouen,  of  Rlieims,  of  Amiens, 
of  Coutance,  of  Bourges,  of  Lc  Mans,  and  a list  far 
too  long  to  be  enumerated,  owe  their  grandeur 
to  his  reign,  or  immediately  followed  it. 

Towards  the  middle  of  the  century  the  same 
work  progressed  gloriously  under  the  auspices  of 
St.  Louis,  and  though  slackened  from  actual 
satiety  towards  the  close  of  the  century,  it  was 
not  really  checked  till  the  commencement  of  the 
English  war. 

As  in  England,  the  works  thus  produced  evince 
masculine  grandeur  of  the  highest  order  at  tlie 
commencement,  and  the  most  delicate  beauty  at 
the  close  of  the  century  ; while,  during  its  middle 
portion,  the  two  are  united  in  the  works  of  St. 
Loviis.  In  Germany,  the  works  of  this  century 
evince  great  artistic  disturbance.  The  change 
from  the  round  to  the  pointed- arch  style  had 
been  there  resisted,  while  both  in  France  and 
England  it  bad  been  worked  out  to  maturity.  At 
the  opening  of  the  century,  German  architecture 
consisted  of  a highly-refined  variety  of  Roman- 
esque, with  the  partial  use  of  the  pointed  arch, 
chiefly  where  suggested  by  constructional  necessi- 
ties, This,  during  the  first  quarter  or  more  of 
the  century,  developed  itself  into  an  early  pointed 
style,  strictly  Gorman,  and  holding  out  promises 
of  great  force  and  originality, — promises  which 
ere  frustrated  by  the  sudden  inroad  of  French 
Gotliic  about  1250,  after  which,  though  Germany 
took  a course  still  very  much  her  o\vn,  it  was  one 
in  a great  degree  severed  from  her  noble  early 
tradition,  and  emanating  from  the  French  graft 
rather  than  from  the  original  stem. 

Italy  received  her  Pointed  architecture  from 
France  and  Germany,  and  mingled  it  freely  with 
her  Classico-Lombardic  traditions.  The  union  pro- 
duced many  noble  and  many  incongruous  develop- 
ments. The  lessons  they  offer  must  be  used  with 
caution;  hut,  Italy  being  the  land  of  ancient  art, 
the  land  of  sculpture,  of  painting,  of  rich  marbles, 
of  mosaic  work,  and  of  municipal  and  other  civic 
edifices,  the  graft  of  northern  art  upon  so  prolific 
a stock  has,  as  may  readily  be  imagined,  produced 
arieties  which  the  circumstances  of  northern  na- 
tions would  have  rendered  impracti<-able  in  its 
native  lands,  and  the  suggestions  they  offer,  if 
judiciously  used,  are  well  calculated  to  add  copious- 
ness to  the  style  in  the  Inmds  of  modem  revivers. 
Of  this  I may  have  occasion  to  say  more  hereafter. 

The  thirteenth  century  was  to  Mediawal  art 
what  the  Periclean  and  Augustan  ages  were  to  the 
Greek  and  Roman;  and  in  each  case,  though  war 
and  bloodshed  are  in  themselves  hostile  to  art, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  excitement  of  the  hu- 
man mind,  resulting  from  great  national  struggles, 
has  tended  to  produce  that  advance  in  art  wliich 
followed  in  one  case  the  glorious  assertion  of  na- 
tional independence,  in  another  the  conquest  of  the 
world,  and  in  a tliird  the  romantic  and  unselfish 
efibrts  of  the  Crusaders. 

It  was  a period  of  deep-seated  mental  excite- 
ment, of  a prodigious  upstirring  of  the  human 
intellect.  Our  learned  men  at  the  present  day 
may  smile  at  the  quaint  and  imperfect  erudition 


of  these  early  periods  of  our  civilization,  but  they 
should  remember  that  they  w'ere  our  days  of  youth, 
of  warmth,  and  of  rising  vigour,  while  the  more 
perfected  literature  of  our  own  age  may  possibly 
be  found  to  superadd  to  its  niaturitj'  a few  symptoms 
of  old  age. 

This  youthful  energy  pervaded  every  branch  of 
art : every  thing  seemed  to  experience  a new,  a 
generous,  and  vigorous  impulse.  All  Europe  be- 
came filled  with  the  productions  of  the  newly 
generated  art : every  city  became  a repertory  of 
noble  aud  sublime  architecture,  and  every  town 
and  village  became  possessed  of  productions  equally 
beautiful,  if  more  modest  in  their  pretensions ; 
while  the  intervening  country  was  studded  over 
with  castles  and  monastic  establishments,  in  which 
the  same  majestic  art  displayed  itself  in  ever- 
varying  forms,  each  suited  to  meet  their  different 
requirements. 

Nothing  ismore  difficult  than  to  describe  a per- 
fected art.  My  last  two  lectures  traced  out  the 
gradual  construction  of  Pointed  architecture,  and 
its  transition  from  the  preceding  style.  This  was 
comparatively  easy,  hut  to  describe  it  when  it  had 
attained  perfection  is  far  less  so. 

The  fact  is  that  there  is  neither  in  France  nor 
in  England  any  marked  difference  between  the 
styles,  during  the  later  period  of  its  transition 
and  w’hen  perfected  beyond  that  unity  and  con- 
sistency of  parts  which  indicate  maturity.  In 
France  particularly  this  is  the  case,  for  neither 
had  the  style  there  contmued  long  to  evince  its 
transitional  state  by  the  retention  of  strictly 
Romanesque  features  (unless  the  square  abacus 
can  he  so  designated),  nor  did  it  when  perfected 
throw  off,  as  in  England,  that  one  detail  which  to 
our  eye  seems  a relic  of  transition.  The  later 
transition  and  the  earlier  perfected  specimens 
seem,  in  France,  to  bo  the  same  art  a little  more 
developed  and  more  homogeneous,  rather  than  to 
have  many  describable  points  of  diflerence.  In 
England,  the  change  of  the  abacus  from  the 
square  to  the  round  form,  makes  the  distinction 
more  marked,  so  that  English  examples  at  the 
opening  of  the  thirteenth  century,  always  appear 
later  and  more  advanced  than  contemporaryFrench 
ones.  I instanced  in  my  last  lecture  four  examples 
of  perfected  Early  English; — The  eastern  tran- 
sept of  Lincoln,  completed  about  1200;  the 
eastern  chapels  at  Winchester,  about  1201;  the 
western  portals  at  St.  Alban’s,  finished  about 
1205  ; and  the  western  porch,  or  gallilee,  at  Ely, 
finished  about  121-1.  None  of  them  show  any  re- 
inaiiis  of  transitional  character,  and  all  having  the 
English  round  capital  in  full  development,  appear 
to  the  English  eye  more  advanced  than  such 
works  as  the  western  jiortals  of  Notre  Dame,  at 
Paris,  which  are,  if  anything,  somewhat  later  iu 
date.  In  this  country,  in  fact,  the  form  of  the 
abacus,  is  the  distinguishing  feature  between  the 
transition  to  the  perfected  style,  while  in  France 
there  is  no  such  distinction  to  he  found.  The 
difierence  is  more  one  of  feeling,  which  the  prac- 
tical eye  perceives  at  once  without  being  able  to 
define. 

Though  I speak  of  the  Early  Pointed  as  a 
newly  generated  art  (as  it  in  efi’ect  was),  it  must 
never  be  forgotten  that  it  is  a distinct  and  natural 
growth  from  the  pre-existing  Romanesque.  The 
more  I study  old  examples  the  more  obvious  does 
this  appear.  Take  either  France  or  England 
alone,  and  you  may  from  either  construct,  ad 
libitum,  unbroken  catenaj  of  examples,  showing 
step  by  step  the  natural  aud  logical  growth  of  the 
new  style  out  of  the  old ; and  that  without  any 
essential  imported  element  (for  the  Byzantine 
capital,  which  was  the  parent  of  the  Gothic  one, 
is  an  accidental  though  a happy  importation). 
Tills  progressive  growth  was  hut  the  practical 
realization  of  three  great  aims  towards  which  the 
Romanesque  architects  were  ever  striving.  The 
perfecting  of  their  arcuated  and  vaulted  construc- 
tion, the  increase  of  the  altitude  of  their  propor- 
tions, and  the  general  adding  of  refinement  and 
elegance  to  their  details : thus,  if  you  take  the 
internal  bay  of  a Norman  cathedral,  and  simply 
set  yourself  the  task  of  iucreasing  its  height  in  a 
given  proportion,  the  result  will  be  a Gotliic  bay, 
for  the  arches  cannot  participate  in  the  increased 
elevation  without  becoming  pointed.  If  the  details 
are  further  refined,  it  becomes  an  ordinary  tran- 
sitional design  ; and  if  the  process  is  carried  on  a 
little  further,  it  becomes  a perfected  Early  Pointed 
work ; the  distinction  between  transition  and  per- 
fected Early  Pointed,  being  merely  the  carrying 
on  of  the  process  by  which  the  former  was  gene- 
rated out  of  Romanesque.  This  fact,  which  all 
who  look  closely  into  it  must  see,  was  wliat  led  a 
talented  writer  to  say,  that  Early  Pointed  was 
onlv  Romanesque  improved.  He  meant  this  as 
an  argument  against  it  as  compared  with  the  still 
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succeeding  styles ; but  I confess,  for  my  own  part, 
while  feeling  strongly  the  truth  of  the  observation, 
and  highly  appreciating  the  importance  of  some 
of  the  subsequent  developments,  I do  not  the 
less  admire  the  glorious  productions  of  the  early 
style,  from  seeing  in  them  the  evidences  of  the 
vigorous  stock  from  which  they  have  sprung. 

It  will  be  seen  by  enumerating  the  leading 
characteristics  of  Pointed  architecture,  that  the 
great  majority  of  them  were  already  perfected,  or, 
at  least,  brought  to  that  reasonable  and  consistent 
state  of  development  which  stops  short  of  excess 
and  exaggeration,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
thirteenth  century. 

The  Pointed  arch  had  obtained  universal  pre- 
dominance, though  without  involving  the  rejection 
of  the  semicircular  or  the  plain  segment,  where 
circumstances  called  for  them.  The  general  pre- 
dominance of  the  vertical  line  was  acknowledged, 
withotat  running  into  the  excess  of  underrating 
the  horizontal:  lofty  and  aspiring  proportions 
prevailed,  though  not  to  the  extent  of  exaggera- 
tion, and  withovit  unreasonably  asserting  their 
claims  in  works  of  a humbler  class : subdivision 
of  arches  into  orders,  and  the  clustering  of  the 
pillars,  so  as  to  satisfy  the  eye  that  each  member 
of  the  arch  was  severally  supported,  had  arisen 
during  the  Romanesque  period,  and  was  now : 
carried  out  stiU  more  systematically,  and  with 
greater  elegance ; and  the  system  of  making  the 
bases  and  capitals  face  in  the  direction  of  the 
insisting  arch-rib,  which  had  also  arisen  early,  was 
(in  France  at  least)  very  generally  adhered  to. 
The  distinction  between  constructional  and  deco- 
rative pillars,  one  of  the  great  characteristics  of 
the  Gothic  style,  both  round  and  pointed,  was 
carried  to  its  fullest  extent.  The  vaulting  system 
was  perfected,  though  retaining  its  Normal  sim- 
plicity, and  the  corresponding  system  of  buttress 
(solid  or  arched)  and  pinnacle,  which  are  the  neces- 
sary accompaniments  of  a perfect  arcuated  style, 
had  been  brought  to  perfection.  The  continuity 
of  line  was  acknowledged  sufficiently  to  suggest  a 
feeling  of  natural  growth  of  the  parts  one  from 
another,  from  the  bases  of  the  shafts  to  the  bosses 
of  the  vaulting,  but  uithout  that  sacrifice  of  force 
and  of  all  salient  points  which  became  the  vice  of 
later  styles. 

The  principle  of  rendeidng  the  useful  features 
ornamental  was  fully  developed : as  an  instance  of 
it  the  doorways,  the  only  parts  of  the  exterior 
which  mnst  of  necessity  be  seen  from  close  at  hand, 
were  rendered  magnificent,  beyond  all  former 
precedent,  and  became  the  vehicles  of  noble 
sculpture  and  the  great  exponents  of  the  objects 
of  the  building,  whether  religious  or  secular.  The 
windows  now  became  great  characteristic  objects, 
not  only  from  their  richly-painted  glass  within, 
but  as  leading  architectural  features,  both  within 
and  without.  The  bell-towers  became  glorious 
structures,  rendering  the  citiesconspicuousthrough- 
out  the  whole  surrounding  district,  and  making 
every  village  a distinct  and  beautiful  point  in  the 
landscape.  The  same  principle  obtained  in  all 
secular  structures.  The  castles  of  the  nobility 
became  truly  noble  structures,  glorious  for  the 
stern  grandeur  of  their  external  aspect,  and  for 
the  massive  beauty  of  their  internal  architecture  : 
the  gates  and  defences  of  cities  pai-took  of  the 
same  severe  grandeur,  while  the  street  fronts,  the 
townhalls,  and  other  civic  buildings,  displayed 
architectural  characteristics,  modest  or  grand,  as 
suited  their  several  purposes.  In  Italy,  where 
municipal  institutions  were  more  developed,  noble 
street  palaces  were  erected,  and  everywhere  the 
architecture,  whether  viewed  in  the  mass  or  in  its 
details,  was  suited,  as  by  an  unerring  instinct,  to 
the  objects  on  wliich  it  was  exercised. 

The  decorative  system  of  the  architecture  had 
also  been  brought  to  great  perfection.  The  mould- 
ings were  refined  without  losing  boldness  or 
•strength, — in  fact,  were  strong  or  delicate  as  suited 
their  position : the  foliated  carving  had  arrived  at 
very  high  perfection,  and  was  of  a kind  perfectly 
new : the  magnificent  creation  of  the  artistic  miud, 
sculpture,  was  often  profusely  used  in  connection 
with  architecture  j and  if  not  of  that  perfectly 
studied  symmetry  which  satisfies  the  academic 
critic,  it  evinces  a boldness  of  conception,  a quick- 
ness of  invention,  and  an  unaffected  grandeur  of 
sentiment,  which  our  modem  sculptors  would  do 
well  to  emulate,  while  it  is  eminently  suited,  by 
its  rigid  lines  and  severe  force,  to  architectural 
purposes. 

It  would  be  absurd  to  attempt,  in  a single 
lecture,  to  give  any  detailed  description  of  the 
architecture  of  this  great  period ; nor  is  it  neces- 
s^y,  as  no  style  is  so  familiar  to  those  whose  atten- 
tion has  been  at  all  turned  to  such  subjects.  I 
will,  however,  take  a few  of  its  leading  points, 
and  call  attention  to  some  of  their  characteristics. 


I will  begin  with  the  column.  In  no  feature  is 
the  difference  between  Classic  and  Gothic  archi- 
tecture so  strongly  marked  as  in  the  column.  In 
the  former  one  general  ideal  alone  prevailed — the 
round  shaft  with  a capital,  and  with  or  without  a 
base.  In  the  latter  this  normal  type  is  equally ; 
admissible  and  equally  honoured ; but  in  addition 
to  it  an  almost  endless  list  of  forms  is  intro- 
duced. In  tbe  first  place,  the  round  column  is 
converted  at  pleasure  into  the  octagonal  or  other 
polygonal  form  : this  is  a mere  variety  of  the 
normal  type.  Then  either  the  round  or  the  polygon 
is  ilanked  by  four  smaller  shafts,  attached  or  de- 
tached ; and  these  subsidiary  shafts  may  be  in- 
creased in  number,  subordinated  one  to  another, 
both  in  size  and  saliance.aud  maybe  all  attached,  or 
all  detached;  or  the  attached  and  detached  shafts 
may  be  used  alternately  or  in  any  other  order,  in 
the  same  pillar. 

Then,  again,  instead  of  the  cylindrical  pillar, 
we  may  have  four  cylinders  united  in  one ; and 
these  may,  in  their  turn,  be  made  tbe  nucleus 
round  wbicb  detached  or  attached  shafts  may  be 
grouped ; or  we  may  have  two  or  more  separate 
cylindrical  main  shafts  carrying  the  load,  and  may 
group  subordinate  ones  round  them ; and  again 
W'G  may  take  other  forms  of  nucleus,  as  the  square, 
the  canted  square,  or  a pier  with  receding  orders, 
and  place  our  shafts  round  them  ; and  finally  we 
may  form  groups  in  which  uo  specific  form  of 
nucleus  is  to  be  traced,  but  which  consist  of  shafts 
arranged  with  reference  to  the  superincumbent 
arch  alone. 

The  number  of  changes  which  may  be  rung  on 
these  varieties  of  pillar  is  absolutely  endless ; 
though  it  is  not  desirable  to  indulge  too  much  in 
the  more  intricate  forms  of  grouping,  but,  as  a 
general  rule,  to  keep  to  the  forms  which  are  natu- 
rally suggested  by  the  duties  the  pillar  is  designed 
to  perform.  When  detached  subsidiary  shafts  are 
used  it  is  somewhat  unnatural  to  joint  them  in 
their  length  without  introducing  some  visible 
means  of  tying  them  to  the  main  pillar  within. 
This  necessity  gave  rise  to  the  use  of  tbe  moulded 
baud,  which  forms  so  beautiful  a feature  in  the 
pillars  of  this  period.  It  is  sometimes  made  of 
brass,  but  more  usually  in  stone  or  marble.* 


ENGLISH  ART  BY  A FRENCH  CRITIC. 

SOCIETY  OF  AETS. 


At  the  meeting  held  on  Wednesday,  the  19th, 
Sir  Charles  Eastlake,  P.R.A.  in  the  chair,  a paper 
was  road  in  the  French  language,  entitled  “ Les 
Arts,  les  Artistes,  et  ITndustrle  en  Angleterre 
depuis  la  derniere  Moitie  du  Dix-huiti^me  Siecle 
jusqu’a  ce  Jour,”  by  M.  ThcopbUe  Silvestre.  The 
author  began  by  explaining  that  be  had  come 
to  England  in  obedience  to  tbe  order  of  the  French 
Government,  to  study  the  English  School  of  Fine 
Art,  and  he  expressed  especial  gratitude  to  the 
Society  of  Arts  for  having  for  the  first  time 
allowed  a paper  to  be  read  before  them  in  a 
foreign  language;  as,  had  not  this  been  permitted, 
he  would  not  have  been  able  to  do  anything  like 
justice  to  the  subject  which  he  had  undertaken  to 
treat.  He  then  passed  in  rapid  review  some  of 
the  more  important  services  rendered  by  the 
society  to  the  arts,  as  well  as  to  manufactures  and 
commerce;  and  expressed  a hope,  that  as  it  was 
the  originator  of  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851, 
which  had  been  so  brilliant  a triumph ; so  it  would 
be  able  to  carry  out  with  similar  success  its  pre- 
sent proposal  of  holding  another  Great  Exhibition 
in  1861.  Passing  on  to  tbe  more  immediate  sub- 
ject of  bis  paper,  M.  Silvestre  proceeded  to  speak 
of  some  of  the  earlier  masters  of  the  English 
school,  criticising  at  considerable  length  the  works 
of  Hogai-th,  whom  he  regarded  as  the  true  founder 
of  that  school  which  now  commands  the  admira- 
tion of  Europe.  The  works  of  Reynolds,  Gains- 
borough, IVilkie,  and  other  masters,  were  then 
reviewed. 

Parts  of  the  paper  were  exceedingly  felicitous 
and  eloquent.  What  M.  Th»k>plule  Gautier,  and 
other  French  critics  who  have  pronounced  the 
English,  gtmarf  art,  but  "varnished  barbarians,” 
will  say  to  M.  Silvestre’s  rose-coloured  view  of  our 
school  of  painting,  remains  to  be  seen.  As  Mr.  j 
Digby  Wyatt  remarked,  very  justly,  on  this  point,  | 
— To  all  thatM.  Silvestrebad  said  there  w’asnotliing  ! 
to  object.  All  that  he  had  said  of  Hogarth,  Gains-  , 
borough,  and  other  Englisii  painters,  they  must  j 
agree  with;  but  he  iiad  not  told  them  that  there 
still  existed  in  art  realms  which  we  had  not  con-  ■ 
quered.  It  was  impossible  to  examine  the  beau- 
tiful photographs  of  the  works  of  Rattkelle  exhi- 
biting on  the  walls  of  the  room,  and  then  to  look 
at  the  works  of  Barry,  without  seeing  that  there 


* To  be  coutinued. 


was  a sublime  in  art  which  we  had  not  yet  attained. 
With  regard  to  the  present  day,  he  thought  they 
must  admit  that  pictures  were  regarded  too  much 
ill  the  light  of  upholstery  and  furniture.  If  we 
were  really  to  advance  the  art  of  painting,  it  must 
be  placed  more  in  tbe  same  category  witli  sculp- 
ture and  architecture.  The  subjects  would  then 
be  treated  with  a more  becoming  dignity,  and  we 
could  then  hope  to  rival  the  great  men  of  past 
ages. 

Mr.  W.  Hawes,  Mr.  John  Bell,  Sir  Thomas 
Phillips,  Mr.  Lavanchy,  Mr.  Fahey,  Mr.  C.  W. 
Dilke,  and  the  chairman,  also  spoke,  and  some  of 
them  expressed  the  thanks  of  the  meeting  to 
M.  Silvestre  in  his  own  language. 

The  paper,  read  as  we  have  said  in  French,  was 
listened  to  for  more  than  an  hour  with  the  greatest 
interest  by  a crowded  room,  and  the  nature  of  the 
applause  showed  tliat  it  was  carefully  followed  by 
all  present.  Printed  copies  were  in  tbe  hands  of 
the  members,  but  the  success  of  tbe  experiment 
was  mainly  due  to  the  clear  pronunciation  and 
admirable  elocution  of  the  lecturer,  the  import- 
ance of  which  is  often  lost  sight  of  by  gentlemen 
who  read  papers.  If,  for  example,  two  or  three 
of  the  gentlemen  who  have  at  one  time  or  another 
lectured  at  the  Architectural  Museum  had  thought 
it  worth  while  to  recollect  that  an  audience  desires 
to  hear,  their  excellent  matter  would  have  been 
better  appreciated  than  it  was. 


BL'RNS  AT  THE  CRYSTAL  PALACE. 
Messes.  Monckton  Milnes,  Tom  Taylor,  and 
Theodore  Martin,  the  judges  invited  by  the  direc- 
tors of  the  Crystal  Palace  to  award  the  prize  of 
50  guineas  to  one  of  the  621  poems  sent  in,  having 
made  their  selection,  the  envelop  accompaojing  it 
was  opened  at  the  festival,  on  Tuesday,  ai^  con- 
tained the  name  of  Isa  Craig,  of  Ranelagh-streefc, 
Pimlico.  Miss  Craig  is  a young  Scotchwoman, 
who  has  been  connected  from  th©  fimndation 
with  the  Social  Science  Association.  Tho8a>who 
attended  tbe  late  meeting  of  that  body,  at  Liver- 
pool, will  not  fail  to  remember  her  as  the  most 
efficient  of  the  officials.  The  poem  was  read 
to  15,000  persons  by  Mr.  Phelps,  of  SadleriaWells, 
somewhat  monotonously,  hut  so  as  to  be  appre- 
ciated by  tbe  majority  of  those  present.  The 
greatest  enthusiasm  as  to  the  authorship  pre- 
vailed,— much  greater  than  could  have  been  antici- 
pated,— and  the  day  passed  ofi'  altogether  satisfac- 
torily. The  poem,  as  the  work  of  a lady,  must  be 
considered  a very  remarkable  production,  although 
with  all  our  admiration  of  Burns  we  can  scarcely 
subscribe  to  the  opening  verse,  which  says, — 

“ We  hail,  this  mom, 

A ceniurj/’s  no/Aest  hirth  ; 

A Poet  peasant-bom, 

Who  more  of  Fame’s  immortal  dower 
Unto  his  country  brings 
Thun  all  her  kings!" 

The  beauty  of  the  closing  lines  few  will  deny, — 
“ The  arch  blue  eyes, — 

Arch  but  for  love’s  disguise,' — 

Of  Scotland’s  daughters,  soften  at  his  stra'u  ; 

Her  hardy  sons,  sent  forth  across  the  main 
To  drive  the  ploughshare  through  earth’s  \irgin  soils, 
Lighten  with  it  their  toils ; 

And  sister-lauds  have  learn’d  to  love  the  tongue 
In  which  such  songs  arc  sung. 

For  doth  not  Song, 

To  the  whole  world  belong  ! 

Is  it  not  given  wherever  tears  can  fall, 

Wherever  hearts  can  melt,  or  blushes  glow, 

Or  mirth  and  sadness  mingle  as  they  flow, 

A heritage  to  all  * ” 

A number  of  memorials  of  tbe  poet,  exposed  in 
cases,  were  looked  at  by  throngs  with  great 
interest,  and  the  recital  of  "Tam  O’Shanter,” 
illustrated  by  dissolving  views  after  Faed,  was 
very  well  done,  and  gave  evident  pleasure  to 
succeeding  audiences.  A concert,  comprising  songs 
selected  from  the  works  of  Burns,  formed  part  of 
the  proceedings. 


Sub-ways. — The  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
have  had  under  discussion  a report  from  the  com- 
mittee of  works,  stating  that  they  had  considered 
the  memorial  of  Mr.  Henry  Carr,  relative  to  a 
plan  for  the  construction  of  an  omnibus  sub-way 
from  St.  Margaret’s  Clmrch,  Westminster,  to  the 
Royal  E.xchange,  to  be  carried  out  under  Parlia- 
mentary powers,  by  means  of  a subscribed  capital, 
and  recommending  that  tlie  projectors  be  informed 
that  the  Board  did  not  feel  justified  in  expressing 
any  opinion  npou  tbe  scheme  in  question  at  this 
stage  of  the  proceedings;  and  further  apprising 
them  that,  in  case  the  measure  should  be  brought 
before  Parliament,  it  would  become  the  duty  of 
the  Board  to  take  proper  steps  for  guarding  the 
sewers,  and  other  subjects  of  their  jairisdiction, 
against  injurious  interfereuce. 
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account  for  tlje  shortcomings  of  some  of  the 
drawings  for  feeble  or*  even  distorted  e.vpression  in 
the  faces,  with  exaggeration  in  limbs,  and  in  the 
architectural  drawings  utter  absence  of  pictorial 
effect  and  failure  in  perspective?  It  seems  to  me 
that  pictorial  art  was  at  this  time  chiefly  confined 
to  illumination,  and  that  architectural  drawing 
was  used  merely  to  set  out  or  describe  work  to  the 
workmen  in  the  shortest  way,  without  any  attempt 
at  pictorial  efleet;  and  we  have  pretty  good 
evidence  that  the  great  buildings  of  the  middle 
ages  were  designed  and  built  by  the  aid  of  only  a 
few  meagre  sketches  on  parchment,  the  v»tmost 
care,  however,  being  taken  in  drawing  the  Imca  of 
work  on  the  stone  itself,  as  may  he  seen  by  exam- 
ining old  work  which  has  fallen  apart,  on  uhich 
, the  lines  may  still  often  be  found.  The  original 
: sketches  were,  therefore,  merely  diagraxus  on 
i which  little  time  was  wasted,  all  the  skill  of  the 
■ artist  being  reserved  for  the  actual  work  in  the 
j building  itself;  and  if  we  take  note  of  the  failing 
1 of  these  sketches  as  well  as  their  merit,  let  us  re- 
j member  that  they  were  drawn  by  the  men  who 
I built  the  cathedrals,  which  are  yet  our  wonder 
: and  admiration.  The  last  point  which  I would 
notice  is  the  variety  of  subject  in  these  drawings. 
All  the  useful  sciences  are  iliustiwted  here ; and,  if 
j we  smile  at  the  extravagance  of  the  scheme  for 
' perpetual  motion,  we  may  admire  the  simplicity 
, and  ingenuity  of  some  of  the  contrivances,  show- 
j ing  as  they  do,  that  the  screw,  pulley,  and  inclined 
I plane,  and  other  mechanical  appliances  (based  on 
them),  were  nearly  as  well  known  to  Yillard  as  to 
Brunei.  And  if  the  illustrations  of  science  arc 
various,  those  of  nature  are  not  loss  so — foliage, 
draperies,  and  animal  life;  the  latter  from  the 
lion  to  the  grasshopper. 


TOMli  OF  THE  LEPERE  AND  UITTORFF  FAMILIES,  IN  THE  NOR'l'HERN 
CEMETERY,  PARIS. Jf.  Kdlorff,  ArchiUct. 


TOMH  OF  THE  LEPERE  AND  UITTORFF 
FAMILIES,  PARIS. 

Placed  on  one  of  the  most  elevated  spots  in 
the  Cemetery  '•  Du  Nord,”  at  Paris,  this  tomb  is 
distiugulslicd  by  simplicity  in  its  composition,  and 
that  fbeling  of  repose  which  befits  a burial-place. 
Such  ornaments  as  tliere  are,  of  a sjunhulic  cha- 
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! GIANT  TIMBER. 

OvK  attention  has  been  called  to  an  importa- 
] tion  of  three  cargoes  of  mast-picccs  of  timber, 

1 now  discharging  in  the  Commercial  Docks,  Rother- 
hithe.  The  sizes,  both  in  length  and  square,  are 
so  unexampled  as  to  be  worthy  of  record.  Ono 
vessel,  indeed,  the  Bostonian,  of  1,000  tons,  has 
spars  of  a magnitude  that  we  believe  were  never 
before  made  timber  of  commerce  : they  run  from- 
00  to  140  feet  in  length,  and  from  26  to  40  inches 
square.  One  mast  contains  twenty-eight  loads, 
weighing  about  thirty -three  tons,  .and  is  (as  are 
most  of  them)  nearly  as  straight  as  a ruler,  and 
without  a knot ; being  139i^  feet  long  and  39^ 
inches  square.  When  felled,  it  measured  316 
feet  to  the  branching  top,  and  for  150  feet  was 
without  any  branch  at  all.  It  was  squared  to  41 
inches;  but  was  of  necessity  reduced  to  39.)- 
inches  to  admit  of  its  entering  the  ship’s  bow- 
port. 

The  quantity  of  timber  in  this  enormous  tree  is 
worthy  of  notice  : call  it  300  feet  by  41  inches 
square,  it  would  contain  3,502  cubic  feet,  or  70 
loads  3 feet  as  squared,  or  116  loads  as  round  tim- 
ber. It  would  saw  into  2,050  boards  41  inches 
wide,  i inch  thick,  and  12  feet  long;  or,  allowing 
about  twelve  per  cent,  for  waste  in  sawing,  1,800 
boards  3G  inches  wide  by  ^ inch  thick,  and  12  feet 
long. 

If  laid  out  quite  close  it  would  cover  72,000 
square  yards,  or  1 acre,  1 rood,  2 chains,  6 poles, 
10  yards;  or,  allowing  for  unavoidable  interstices. 


TiiE  tim'd  conversazione  meeting  of  this  society  [ about  two  acres  and  a quarter, 
was  held  on  the  19th  of  January,  at  the  Jluseuin,  ] Jt  is  difficult  to  imagine  a tree  half  as  high 
Parade,  Taunton.  The  meeting  was  hardly  so  j again  as  the  monument  before  it  brandies  out. 
numerously  attended  as  usual.  The  President,  in  ' These  masts  are  considered  worth  from  12L  to 
racter,  are  employed  only  in  the  upper  part : announcing  the  programme  of  papers  for  the  i IIL  per  load,  and  we  understand  are  secured  for 
these  consist  of  sculptures  of  small  projection  and  evening,  said  the  first  paper  was  by  Mr.  Giles,  en-  | the  British  navy;  and  it  is  said  that  the  longest 
incised  forms.  Beneath  the  pediment,  on  “Notes  of  an  Architect’s  Sketch-Book  of  , may  perhaps  he  raised  as  a flag-staft' at  Windsor, 

base  of  a column,  the  architect  has  placed  a the  Thirteenth  Ceutury ; ” to  be  followed  by  Mr.  j The  quality  of  the  timber  is  not  precisely 
model  of  the  capital  ot  the  column  ot  the^  “ Grande  ^ Joues,  “ On  the  Classification  of  Shells,  and  Inci-  white  pine,  red  pine,  pitch  pine,  hackmatac,  or 
Armcc,”  of  that  ot  the  church^of  St.  ^ incent  de  i (jgjjts  in  the  Life  of  a Mollusc;”  after  that  by  a cedar,  having,  in  some  respects,  the  qualities 
Paul,  and  of  the  Chumps  Elysces.  At  the  sides  ' i^pture  hv  Mr.  Sanford,  “ On  Painted  Glass.”  Mr.  i of  each;  and  inclining  perhaps  to  red  pine, 
rise  two  pyramid.s,  serving  to  receive  inscriptions,  j hr  his  paper,  said  the  sketches  of  Yillard  It  swims  lighter  than  pitch  pine,  has  beautiful 

The  tomb  is  erected  on  a site  6 feet  square,  and  is  | showed  a thorough  knowledge  of  the  conveii-  ‘ figure,  and  in  taste  has  a small  degree  of  acidity, 
wholly  of  a fine  stone  called  “ Chateau  Landon.”  tiouality  of  art.  In  all  the  illustrations  there  It  however  appears  not  to  have  the  peculiar 
The^  height  is  9 feet.  M e give  with  the  plan  a | evidence  that  they  were  directly  studied  from  ■ character  of  the  “ Wellingtonia  Gigantea  ” as  the 
section  drawn  on  the  same  scale  (1  incite  6 feet),  nj^ture.  At  the  present  time,  continued  the  ' specimen  of  the  wood  is  exhibited  at  the  Crystal 

Palace.  The  discharging  of  these  enormous  sticks 
from  the  vessel  has  been  attended  with  great 
difficulty  and  expense,  and  was  not  altogether 
without  danger. 

In  the  Times  of  the  2l8t  is  the  description  of 
“ a wonderful  valley  ” iu  California,  by  C.  D.  P. 
called  the  “Yosemite,”  or  Bear  Valley.  The 
writer  says : “ I wish  to  mention  that  near  the 
road  to  this  valley  I visited  a grove  of  the  fai- 
famed  Wellingtonias,  or  mammoth  cypresses,  of 
which  there  are  about  500  interspersed  among 
numerous  others  less  remarkable,  though  still 
very  large.  The  hxrgest  I measured  was  39  feet 
in  diameter  6 feet  from  the  ground,  and  was  at 


which  shows  the  entrance  for  the  coffin  into  the 
vault  heneatli.  The  detail  of  the  capital  is  on  the 
scale  of  1 inch  to  2 fi-ot. 


The  Sp-a.ce  ox  the  Soctu  Side  of  St. 
Paul’s  Cathedh  \l. — Is  it  possible  that  after  all 
that  has  been  said  on  the  desirability  of  keeping 
open  the  area  on  the  south  side  of  St.  Paul’s,  the 
deputations,  the  discussions,  and  the  promises, 
that  it  is  about  to  be  covered  with  buildings  ? It 
can  scarcely  be  credited,  and  yet  appearances  seem 
to  lead  to  the  belief.  If  persisted  in,  this  block- 
ing up  of  the  cathedi  iil  will  be  a matter  for  long 
continued  regret. 


reader,  there  is  a great  conflict  going  on  between 
the  advocates  of  what  is  called  the  naturalists’ 
school  on  the  one  haiid,  and  the  conventional 
school  on  the  other; — t/iese  insisting  on  merely 
imitating  natural  forms,  or  composing  with  natural 
forms  an  imitation  of  natural  c ompositions ; — 
those  insisting  that  both  the  individual  feature 
and  the  whole  composition  should  he  subject  to 
stern  governing  laws,  to  be  sought  only,  perhaps, 
in  the  loading  or  typical  form  of  nature.  Pro- 
bably the  true  partly  lies  between  these  extremes ; 
and  this  seems  to  have  been  the  roa<l  travelled  by 
artists  of  the  time  in  which  Yillard  studied  ; and 
yet,  with  such  manifest  power,  how  are  we  to 
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the  least  more  than  400  feet  high.  Another, 
which  had  fallen,  and  of. which  the  hark  alone 
remained,  formed  a tunnel  through  which  tlu’ee 
horsemen  could  ride  abreast.” 

We  are  indebted  for  these  particulars  to  Mr.  X. 
Gould,  F.S.A.  by  whom  we  are  also  enabled  to 
append  an  interesting  account  of  the  voyage  of 
the  Bostoniav,  given  him  by  the  mate  of  the 
vessel,  a very  intelligent  man.  It  will  be  seen 
that  this  is  among  the  fii'sb  imports  from  New 
Columbia;  but  we  do  not  yet  know  what  may 
hereafter  be  added  to  our  commerce  by  the  colo- 
nij'ation  of  Vancouver’s  Island. 

The  BofitoAian,  of  Boston,  1,099  tons  American  and 
about  l.ouo  tons  rnitish  measurement,  left  New  York  on 
the  21st  of  October,  1857,  for  San  Francisco,  with  cargo 
and  passengers,  and  was  there  cliartercd  to  load  masts, 
fic.  for  London  at  Teehelet,  Puget’s  Sound,  in  Washing- 
ton territory.  United  States,  at  a freight  of  5L  3s.  Qd.  per 
ton,  or  load. 

The  ship  remained  at  Teckelet  103  days,  was  actually  at 
work  receiving  cargo,  about  50  days  (as  will  be  seen  by 
the  account  of  her  day's  work,  which  I copied  from  her 
cargo-hook  and  attached).  On  completing  her  lading, 
she  sailed  again  to  San  Francisco  to  make  up  her  complc- 
meat  of  hamls,  several  of  the  crew  havirig  deserted  the 
ship  at  Tcekclet  for  tlie  gold-diggiii.gs  in  British  Columbia. 
The  vessel  entered  the  Commercial  Docks  on  tlie  27th  of 
December  last ; the  voyage,  therefore,  occupied  433  days. 

According  to  statement,  there  are  only  twenty-one 
v.-hite  settlers  in  Teekelet.  The  trees,  when  felled, 
are  drawn  to  the  bank  of  Puget's  Sound  by  oxen, 
and  are  then  rolled  into  the  water.  In  regulating  the 
length  of  the  timber  for  masting  purposes,  the  scale  is 
about  3 foet  length  for  l inch  square.  Tlie  tree  numbered 
37  is  the  largest  that  has  been  shipped  at  Puget’s  Sound. 
At  a standard  of  average  cost,  the  trees  80  feet  in  length 
by  .32  inches  square  cost  in  the  country  1(5/.  each,  or  about 
30s.  per  load. 


PROPOSED  MEMORIAL  TOWER  IN 
HONOUR  UP  WATT. 

Tnis  accompanying  engraving  represents  the 
monumental  tower  wliich  it  has  l>ecn  proposed  to 
raise  in  memory  of  Watt,  iu  tlie  cemetery  occu- 
pying tlie  heights  to  the  west  of  the  town  of 
Greenock,  the  birth-place  of  the  great  mechanician. 
Some  of  the  Italian  Ciimpaiiili  have  been  used  as 
types. 

Tlie  proposed  tower  is  upwards  of  -10  feet  square 
at  the  base,  rising  at  the  level  of  the  main  cornice 
to  a lieight  of  16.3  feet,  and  is  surmounted  hy  a. 
turret  or  observatory  of  the  further  height  of 
62  feet,  making  the  total  height  225  foet  above  | 
the  base  line.  The  noble  eminence  on  which  the  ' 
testimonial  is  to  be  placed  is  likewise  at  an  eleva- : 
tion  of  289  feet  above  bigh-watcr  mark,  making  ' 
the  height  of  the  tower  altogether  511  feet  above  i 
the  level  of  the  sea,  so  that  it  will  ho  seen  for  ; 
miles  around  in  every  direction.*  The  upper , 
turret  is  adapted  for  the  reception  of  an  electric  ' 
time-ball,  and  for  nautical  and  astronomical  obser- 
vations. Thus  it  is  sovigbt  to  make  the  structure 
useful  to  all  engaged  in  the  navigation  of  the  noble  , 
estuary  of  the  Clyde.  The  views  from  the  bal-  ; 
conies  and  several  lloor  levels  will  be  fine,  and 
internally  the  structure  will  comprise  rooms  of, 
about  30  feet  square,  connected  by  means  of  a cir-  ' 
cular  staircase  and  open  gallery,  and  liaving  on  ' 
their  sides  a series  of  niches  and  recesses  suitable  ’ 
for  the  reception  of  statues,  busts,  or  other  memo-  j 
rials  commemorative  of  men  eminent  in  science  or  , 
philosophy.  ! 

In  the  erection  of  this  testimonial,  it  is  intended  ; 
to  incorporate  gifts  of  materials  from  every  quarter 
of  the  globe,  inasmuch  as  there  is  no  portion  of  ^ 
the  civilised  world  which  is  not  indebted  to  the  ; 
genius  of  Watt.  i 

The  present  position  of  the  monument,  as  we  I 
understand,  is  this.  A commanding  and  valuable  I 
site  bas  been  obtained : the  ground  has  been  I 
levelled  and  cleared  for  the  foundations  ; coutri- I 
hutions  of  materials  of  the  most  interesting  and  i 
varied  character  have  been  received  from  Bombay, 
Malta,  and  many  places  on  the  shores  of  the  Medi- 
terranean; from  various  parts  of  England,  Scot- 
land, and  Ireland;  from  Sebastopol,  Maryland, 
Italy,  Isle  of  Man,  and  many  other  parts  too 
numerous  now  to  mention.  These  contributions 
are  on  the  ground,  and  a mass  of  otlier  material  is 
promised ; lime  and  stone  sufficient  to  build  the 
first  14  feet.  Au  object  of  this  vast  character  is  of 
necessity  slow  in  progress,  but  it  is  hoped  that 
twelve  or  fourteen  years  may  possibly  complete  it. 

The  ground  is  being  prepared  for  the  reception 
of  the  foundations,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  David 
MTntosb,  architect,  who  erected  the  hospital 
founded  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  by  Sir 
Gabriel  Wood. 


• * 1^6  engraving:  scarcely  gives  the  right  idea  of  the 
great  elevation  at  which  the  memorial  is  to  be  placed. 
The  rivsx  Ulyde  seen  in  the  distance  is  far  below  it. 


PROPOSED  MEMORIAL  TOWER,  IN  HONOUR  OP  WATT,  AT  GREENOCK. 
Designed  hy  Mr.  David  McIntosh. 
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EOYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 


The  sixth  ordinary  meeting  was  held  on  Monday 
evening  last,  at  the  rooms  of  the  Institute,  16, 
Lower  Grosvenor-street,  Sir.  J.  J.  Scoles,  V,P. 
in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  having  been 
eonfirraed,  and  the  receipt  of  some  donations  an- 
nounced, the  following  gentlemen  were  elected 
members  of  the  Institute : — Mr.  Hyman  Henry 
Collins,  of  61,  Torrington-square,  fellow;  Mr. 
Henry  Simpson  Legg,  of  6,  South-square,  Gray's- 
inn,  associate. 

Mr.  Digby  Wyatt  then  introduced  to  the  meet- 
ing M.  Theophile  Silvestre  (of  whom  we  have 
elsewhere  spoken),  who  was  at  present  engaged 
in  making  an  investigation  into  the  knowledge 
and  history  of  the  Fine  Arts  in  England.  He  had 
come  over  to  greet  this  country  in  the  name  of 
the  French  Minister  of  State. 

M.  Theophile  Silvestre  delivered  aveiy  animated 
address  in  French  to  the  assembly.  He  thanked 
the  meeting  for  their  generous  reception,  and  like- 
wise returned  his  acknowledgments  to  Mr.  Wyatt 
for  the  manner  in  which  he  had  recommended 
him  to  their  esteem.  That  gentleman  was  per- 
fectly aware  that  his  sole  ambition  in  visiting 
this  country  was  to  enter  into  a communion  of 
ideas  and  sentiments  with  men  of  honour  and 
elevated  instinct.  He  had  come  to  study  works 
of  art  in  England,  to  enlighten  his  mind,  and  to 
profit  by  the  advice  of  gentlemen  such  as  he  had 
now  the  privilege  of  addressing  ; and  the  warmth 
•of  feeling  with  which  he  had  been  received  was 
an  ample  reward  for  the  step  which  he  had  taken. 
As  they  had  been  informed  by  Mr.  Wyatt,  he  had 
"the  honour  of  being  nominated  by  bis  Excellency 
the  Minister  of  State,  who  also  belonged  to  the 
household  of  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  the 
French,  to  study  the  museums  and  other  institu- 
tions of  the  Fine  Arts  in  Europe.  His  Excellency 
had  directed  his  attention  to  the  various  European 
schools,  and  notwithstanding  bis  decided  taste  for 
traditional  art,  he  was  perfectly  sensible  of  the 
new  artistic  tendencies ; and  English  artists 
might  confidently  depend  on  the  sympathies  of 
this  enlightened  minister.  His  Excellency  had 
assured  him  that  he  would  be  at  all  times  ready 
to  give  them  proofs  of  that  sympathy,  and  to 
assist  them  in  obtaining  a just  appreciation  of 
their  merit  in  France;  and  his  Excellency  had, 
moreover,  authorised  him,  iu  his  name,  to  invite 
English  artists  to  forward  their  works  to  the  next 
Exhibition,  which  would  take  place  iu  Paris  in 
the  course  of  next  April.  That  Exhibition  would, 
undoubtedly,  furnish  some  remarkable  specimens 
of  British  art.  His  Excellency,  the  Minister 
of  State,  was  anxious  that  these  should  receive 
the  greatest  possible  attention,  and  he  would 
do  his  utmost  to  induce  the  Emperor  to  make 
choice  of  some  of  them.  In  the  paper  which  he 
had  read  at  the  late  meeting  of  the  Society  of 
Arts,  presided  over  by  Sir  Charles  Eastlake,  the 
president  of  the  Royal  Academy,  if  he  had  failed 
to  exhibit  a profound  knowledge  of  the  subject,  he 
had  at  least  given  candid  utterance  to  his  senti- 
ments with  regard  to  English  artists  dead  and 
living  ; and  in  writing  their  history  he  felt  deeply 
interested.  The  applause  of  the  Society  of  Arts, 
to  which  that  Association  had  now  added  theirs, 
was  to  him  a great  encouragement  to  study  and 
perseverance ; and  he  would  be  but  too  well 
recompensed  for  his  humble  efforts  if  he  were  to 
see  at  Paris  in  the  present  year  the  English  and 
French  schools  fraternally  united.  He  should 
always  feel  happy  in  assisting  to  coimect  the  glory 
of  England  with  that  of  France  ; and  his  profound 
love  and  ardent  devotedness  to  his  own  country 
would  not  make  him  lose  sight  of  the  honour 
which  iu  his  record  he  ought  to  attach  to  British 
genius.  England  was  the  friend  and  ally  of 
France,  both  by  the  triumphs  of  conquest  and  of 
art.  M.  Silvestre  concluded  by  a reference  to  the 
works,  of  so  much  importance  in  an  artistic  point 
of  view,  which  had  been  accomplished  by  liis 
Mjyesty  Napoleon  III.  without  weakening  the 
private  or  public  resources  of  France. 

Professor  Donaldson  said  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
members  of  the  Institute  to  second  the  eflbrts  of 
M.  Silvestre,  for  it  a-as  a compliment  paid  to  the 
country  whenever  a fbreigner,  but  more  especially 
a Bsdire  of  France,  came  over  to  England  to  study 
the  fine  arts.  In  this  respect  England  was  200  years 
belund  France.  (Cries  of  No,  no!)  He  was  speak- 
ing of  the  Benaissance;  aud  probably  they  would 
nev»  have  liad  the  fine  works  of  Michelangelo,  if 
it  had  not  been  that  France  bad  sent  to  Italy  to 
^tablish  schools  for  the  promotion  of  art.  Franco 
was  successful  in  the  establishment  of  these  schools, 
but  our  Government  had  not  done  so.  Therefore 


he  maintained  that  France  was  200  years  in 
advance  of  this  country.  We  had  never  been  able 
to  keep  pace  with  Fiance  iu  this  respect ; and  the 
French  excelled  the  English  in  the  colonies,  and  in 
aU  other  parts  of  the  world.  It  was  consequently 
all  the  more  agreeable  to  see  a French  gentleman 
coming  over  to  mark  the  steps  that  we  were 
making  ; and  if  we  desired  to  achieve  any  further 
progress,  we  must  listen  to  our  defects,  aud 
turn  a deaf  ear  to  praise  of  our  excellencies. 
In  return  for  the  risit  of  kindness  and  approval 
with  which  this  foreigner  had  favoured  them, 
they  ought  to  do  every  thing  in  their  power 
to  assist  the  object  which  he  had  in  view,  hy  giving 
liim  all  the  information  in  their  power  and  by  aid- 
ing him  in  his  present  mission.  Allusion  had  been 
made  to  the  wonderful  results  accomplished  by 
the  present  emperor  in  the  way  of  architectural 
ornament  in  Paris,  but  every  thing  in  the  way  of 
description  must  fall  far  short  of  the  reality,  which 
could  only  be  appreciated  by  a personal  visit. 
London  bad  not  done  anything  like  what  she 
ought  to  have  done,  but  there  was  a gradual  im- 
provement visible,  which  was  very  gratifying,  and 
would  doubtless  be  attended  with  the  best  results. 
In  conclusion,  he  again  exhorted  the  members  of 
the  Institute  to  show  their  gi*atitude  for  the  inte- 
rest taken  in  them  by  foreignei-s,  by  proving  that 
they  themselves  were  desirous  to  aid  by  every 
means  in  their  power  the  promotion  of  the  fine 
arts  in  all  the  countries  of  the  world. 

Mr.  G.  L-  Taylor  then  read  a paper  on  “ Ancient 
Roman  and  Etruscan  Architecture  and  Remains, 
illustrated  by  Drawings  on  a large  Scale,  the 
Result  of  recent  Studies  on  the  Spot.”  The  read- 
ing of  the  paper  had  not  concluded  until  after  ten 
o’clock.  In  the  course  of  it  Mr.  Taylor  referred 
feelingly  to  his  colleague  the  late  Mr.  Cresy,  aud 
pointed  to  the  notice  of  him  whicli  appeared  in  the  : 
Build&r, 

Professor  Donaldson  proposed  a vote  of  thanks 
to  Mr.  Taylor  for  the  tour  which  he  had  taken 
them  through  Rome. 

The  Chairman  had  very  great  pleasure  in  seeing 
his  old  friend  Mr.  Taylor  once  more  amongst 
them,  and  especially  hearing  him  mention  the 
name  of  another  old  friend  and  former  school- 
fellow, Mr.  Cresy.  They  were  all  very  much  in- 
debted to  Mr.  Taylor  for  his  excellent  paper. 

Mr,  Wyatt  referred  in  complimentarj’  terms  to 
the  beautiful  drawings  by  which  the  lecture  had 
been  illustrated,  and  inquired  whether  Mr.  Taylor 
would  be  willing  to  have  them  photographed,  in 
which  case  he  should  be  anxious  to  obtain  copies 
of  them. 

Mr.  Taylor  said  be  had  a great  admiration  for 
photography;  and  although  he  entertained  no 
very  strong  personal  feeling  on  the  matter,  he 
should  be  glad  to  aid  the  Institute  if  the  object 
proposed  could  be  accomplished,  lie  himself  had 
' assisted  in  getting  M‘Pherson’s  photographs  from 
Rome. 

The  vote  of  thanks  was  then  put  from  the  chair, 
and  passed  unanimously,  after  which  the  meeting 
separated. 


ENGLaVND  versus  FRANCE  IN  ART. 

Sib. — I cannot  help  asking  you  to  allow  me  to 
protest  publicly  against  a custom  which  has  grown 
up  in  the  Institute,  springing,  no  doubt,  from  the 
best  intentions,  but  apt  at  times  to  run  a little 
into  what  may  be  called  excess  of  good  taste,  to 
the  discouragement  of  simple  minds.  Politeness, 
like  all  else,  has  its  limits  ; aud  accordingly,  when 
our  Secretary  of  Foreign  Correspondence  makes  it 
a rule,  m complimenting  stray  “ distinguished 
foreigners,”  who  appear  at  our  meetings  from  time 
to  time,  to  inveigh  against  English  art,  English 
Government,  and  everything  that  is  English,  as 
being  utterly  depraved,  and  to  magnify  and  laud 
as  the  acme  of  perfection  everything  that  is  not 
English,  his  politeness,  even  if  it  be  confessedly 
mere  politeness  and  no  more,  is  calculated  to  make 
the  patriotic  wince. 

On  Monday  evening  there  made  his  appearance 
at  the  Institute  a Parisian  artist  of  some  sort,  said 
to  possess  the  incomprehensible  character  of  a com- 
missioner sent  hy  the  French  Government  to  in- 
quire into  "the  English  School  of  Art,”  and  write 
a book  upon  it.  This  gentleman  comported  him- 
self in  every  way  creditably  and  modestly ; and  if 
bis  somewhat  youthful  appearance,  lus  ignorance 
of  our  language,  and  other  external  signs,  seemed 
at  variance  with  the  usual  idea  of  an  «ivoy  to  thi.s 
country  on  an  important  intellectual  mission,  yet 
we  might  satisfy  ourselves  with  the  reflection  that 
French  envoys  at  the  present  day  must  not  always 
be  too  critically  looked  at.  However,  it  fell  of 
course  to  the  Foreign  Secretary  of  the  Institute 
to  "speak  pretty”  to  the  stranger;  and  the  way  in 


which  tins  duty  was  performed, — the  pre-eminently 
graceful  and  overflowing  way  in  which  it  was 
done, — is  what,  in  the  interest  of  barbai'ic  truth 
and  fair  play,  I venture  to  object  to. 

" Two  centuries  and  a half,”  most  emphatically 
reiterated,  was  the  exact  period  set  down,  by  which 
" France  is  in  advance  of  England”  in  art.  The 
proper  parallel  between  the  two  countries  was  to 
contrast  the  formation  of  the  Boulevard  de  Sebas- 
topol witb  the  building  of  an  edifice  “ dedicated 
to  Mammon”  on  the  piece  of  ground  beside 
St.  Paul’s,  and  the  erection  of  shops  on  the  vacant 
site  behind  the  statue  of  Sir  Robert  Peel.  As  for 
our  contemptible  " kings,”  all  of  them  put  together 
had  not  done  so  much  for  art  as  Napoleon 
Troisihme  alone  bad  effected  in  Paris.  And  when, 
in  such  a state  of  things,  we  found  an  artist 
actually  coming  “from  Paris  itself”  to  visit  this 
Ultima  Thule  of  civilization,  “taking  the  frouhle 
to  study  our  art,”  and  even  condescendingly  to 
express  a favourable  impression  of  it,  “ we  ought 
to  consider  ourselves  very  highly  honoured !” 

“ Vive  la  France  ! A has  Jean  Bulle  !” 

"Wlien  all  this  is  translated  to  Mr.  Commissioner 
Silvestre,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  not  be  so 
solemnly  recorded  as  compliments  to  France  too 
often  are,  but  duo  allowance  made  for  Britannic 
courtesy;  otherwise  his  Excellency  Monsieur  le 
Ministre  d’Etat,  liis  august  patron,  may  be  misled 
by  his  report,  as  regards  at  least  the  true  opinion 
of  “ the  English  school,”  respecting  its  own  merits. 
Painters  and  sculptors  may  be  left  to  speak  to  this 
commissioner  for  themselves ; but  if  be  desires  to 
know  the  truth  with  regard  to  architects,  it  is 
this, — that  although  a few  individuals  are  still  to 
be  found  whose  traditionary  views  lead  them  to 
sap  the  merit  of  the  brotherhood  at  home  by  dog- 
matically preferring  whatever  is  foreign,  yet  the 
great  mass  of  our  profession  are  well  and  proudly 
aware  who  won  the  day  at  Hamburg  and  Lille, 
and  what  place  France,  Germany,  aud  Italy 
held  beside  old  England  at  the  Paris  Exposition 
anil  in  Westminster  HaU.  One  or  two  of  us  may 
think  it  very  complimentary  in  its  way  to  tell  a 
M.  Silvestre  that  he  is  an  angel  of  light  from  the 
one  sole  bright  particular  star  of  Europe,  who,  in 
a spirit  of  generosity  for  which  we  cannot  be  too 
grateful,  affects  to  discern  faint  gleams  of  the 
beautiful  in  our  poor  Erebus;  but  a hundred  to 
one  will  consider  it  more  complimentary  to  him  if 
we  own  our  full  appreciation  of  the  well-known 
fact  that,  although  French  esprit  and  elasticity 
make  the  best  art-ivorkmen  in  the  world,  yet  the 
sterling,  solid,  manly,  and  free  thoughtfulness  of 
England  produces  at  this  day  the  best  artists  as  a 
whole  that  have  ever  been  known,  and  under  the 
patronage,  not  of  kings,  but  of  the  people  ; and 
therefore,  that  his  Excellency  the  Minister  of 
State,  whoever  he  may  be,  who  has  come  to  the 
conclusion,  at  length,  that  it  is  time  for  French 
self-complacency  to  compare  itself  seriously  and 
critically  with  the  strong,  masculine  intellect  of 
the  Englishman,  deserves  credit  for  sagacity. 

Meanwhile,  I would  venture  to  advise  the 
council  either  to  determine  beforehand  the  limits 
to  which  official  politeness  to  foreign  visitors  shall 
go,  or  to  declare  efforts  of  that  kind  to  be 
admissible  as  contributions  to  the  “ comic  port- 
folio,” iu  the  formation  of  which  that  grave 
cabinet  appears  to  take  so  deep  an  interest  just 
now.  Kobeet  Kerb. 


ON  THE  PAINTING  OF  THE  ANCIENTS.* 

Thk  opinions  of  leamert  authorities  upon  the  colouring 
of  the  Parthenon,  the  Temple  of  Theseus,  and  otlier 
works  of  the  best  times,  are  so  opposite,  and  there  has 
been  so  much  learned  argument  in  support  of  each  view, 
that  it  is  Impossible  to  lay  down  with  certainty  whether 
they  were  or  were  not  highly  coloured,  as  many  of  the 
Sicilian  temples  undoubtedly  were.  But  the  opinions  of 
some  excellent  authorities  and  certain  obvious  arguments, 
which,  in  these  learned  distiuisitions  are,  perhaps,  not 
sufficiently  weighed,  seem  to  point  to  a very  sparing  use 
of  colour  in  exteriors. 

For  the  many  elaborate  arguments  of  learned  anti- 
quaries, I refer  you  to  M.  Hittorff’s  book  which  very 
candidly  gives  both  views  of  the  question,  as  we  have  not 
space  here  to  go  into  them.  There  are  one  or  two  simple 
arguments,  however,  which  go  a long  way  to  prove  the 
sparing  use  of  colour. 

First,  that  one  so  constantly  advanced,  that  the  material 
being  white  marble,  very  difficult  to  work,  and  obtained 
at  a great  expense,  it  is  highly  improbable  that  its  beauty 
should  be  obscured  by  the  general  coat  of  paint  sought 
to  be  proved  by  M.  Semper  and  others.  Mr.  Penrose,  a 
recent  and  most  conscientious  investigator,  finds  no 
other  traces  of  colour  than  those  given  in  his  book,  and 
he  uses  the  apparently  conclusive  argument,  that  if  it  were 
intended  to  colour  the  Parthenon  all  over,  the  marble  of 
Hymettus  would  have  been  used  instead  of  that  of  Pen- 
telicus,  the  former  being  much  easier  of  access,  the  quar- 
ries sounder,  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  large  blocks;  but 
the  objection  being  apparently  that  the  marble  is  of  a 
grey  colour.  Another  instance  of  the  pains  taken  to  pro- 
cure a fine  white  marble  is  the  Temple  of  Delphi,  which, 

* See  p.  57,  ante. 
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being-  built  of  stone,  was  faced  with  Parian  marble,' 
brou^'ht  from  a great  distance. 

It  is  very  possible,  and  indeed  probable,  that  the  blazing 
white  of  the  fresh  marble  was  toned  by  means  of  a light 
wann  dye.  Plutarch  mentions  a temple  of  Diana  Orien- 
tnlis,  in  the  island  of  Eubcea,  round  which  “ columns  or 
•styles  of  marble  were  erected,  which  had  the  smell  of 
saffron,  and  assumed  its  colour  on  being  rubbed  with  the 
hand.” 

Pliny  says,  " at  Elis  there  is  a temple  of  Minerva,  i 
which  Panoenus,  brother  of  Phidias,  covered  the  coating 
of  the  walls  with  milk  and  saffron,  of  which  one  perceives 
the  smell  even  now  when  one  rubs  it  with  the  wetted 
thumb.” 

Mr.  Penrose,  in  his  book,  .states  that  there  are  remains 
in  some  portions  of  the  Parthenon  of  Mediieval  painting, 
and  is  it  not  perfectly  possible  that  the  embellishments  of 
churchwardens,  in  this  and  other  monuments  subsequent 
to  the  age  of  Pericles,  may  have  misled  those  who  take 
the  extreme  view  of  ancient  polychromy  ? 

Those  ornaments  of  which  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
the  authenticity  are  generally  very  small  and  delicate, 
and  are  sparingly  used.  The  soffits,  in  particular,  seem 
to  have  been  coloured,  and  especially  the  coffers  inside 
the  portico.  It  is  highly  interesting  to  obsetre,  and  this 
is  a point  of  vital  importance  iu  practice,  that  while  the 
architectural  parts  and  features  are  marked  and  distinct, 
the  ornaments  painted  upon  them  are  so  small  and  deli- 
cate that  the  eye  has  some  difficulty  at  first  in  deciphering 
them.  It  is  a common  error  to  suppose  that  boldness  and 
character  consist  in  making  all  the  parts— thosewhich  are 
subordinate  as  well  as  the  leading  features — distinct  and 
clear,  so  that  the  whole  comes  down  upon  the  eye. 

But  these  considerations  are  not  necessarily  nnti-poJy- 
chromatic,  for  in  these  liberal  times  no  one  will  venture 
to  deny  the  advantage  of  colour  under  certain  circum- 
.stances,  and  let  us  endeavour  to  discover  what  may  be 
these  circumstances. 

Many  of  us  have  seen  the  happy  results  of  Mr.  Gibson’s 
efforts  in  the  application  of  colour  to  sculpture.  He 
founds  upon  his  persuasion  of  the  practice  of  the  Greeks 
his  system  of  a pale  warm  tint  (not  paint)  upon  the  flesh, 
a faint  indication  of  red  upon  the  lips,  and  blue  in  the 
•eyes : the  hair  is  lightly  gilt,  and  the  drapery  edged  or 
dotted  over  with  delicate  stars  in  colour.  But  we  as  archi- 
tects,  in  admiring  Mr.  Gibson’s  works,  must  not  forget 
the  marked  diflereuce  between  sculpture  applied  to  archi- 
tecture, and  sculpture  per  se,  or  furniture,  if  we  may 
venture  so  to  call  statues  which  have  no  distinct  destina- 
tion, but  stand  upon  a pedestal  or  fill  a niche  as  an  orna- 
ment to  a temple  or  gallery.  In  the  former  the  conven- 
tional nature  of  architecture  forbids  us  to  raise  the  idea 
of  living  beings  entering  into  its  combinations.  How 
disagreeable  and  absurd  would  be  theimpression  of  living 
beings  perched  on  a pediment  or  built  into  a frieze  1 

With  statues  which  do  not  form  a part  of  the  architec- 
ture, and,  being  close  to  the  eye,  are,  as  it  were,  of  our- 
selves, the  case  is  different.  Such  statues  would  be  in- 
finitely more  interesting,  if,  instead  of  cold  and  uniform 
marble,  they  pre.sent  a glorified  image  ofthe  creature,  not 
so  near  an  imitation  as  to  be  a reality,  though  cold  and 
lifeless,  but  so  much  of  a suggestion  as,  speaking  to  the 
imagination  ratlicr  than  the  senses,  shall  present  an 
ethereal  being ; such  an  image  os  one  might  wish  to  see 
in  a dream  of  a beloved  person. 

The  next  step  trenches  upon  the  domain  of  Madame 
Tussaud. 

With  regard  to  architecture,  all  the  learned  research  to 
which  I have  referred  you,  though  of  the  highest  anti- 
quarian interest,  is  not  the  most  important  subject  for 
our  consideration.  Let  us  see  whether  it  teaches  us  any 
lesson,  and  if  so  in  what  respect  they  affect  our  require- 
meuts  and  conditions  of  climate,  &c. 

If  we  accept  the  lesson  which  Nature  teaches  us  (as  we 
find  the  Greeks  did),  in  her  geographical  distribution  of 
colour,  we  shall  find  that  the  exterior  decoration  of  the 
ancients  affects  us  very  little. 

As  has  been  before  remarked,  the  brilliant  colours  which 
produce  so  good  an  effect  in  a southern  climate  would  be 
staring  and  crude  under  our  grey  and  covered  skies.  Any 

colour,  therefore,whichweapplytoourbuUdiugs  externally 
must  necessarily  be  of  a very  subdued  kind,  a combina. 
tion  of  half  tones,  and  how  can  we  hope  to  produce  such 
harmonies  as  nature  will  establish  for  us  by  a few  years 
of  exposure. 

There  is  another  very  important  consideration  in  com- 
paring the  works  of  the  Greeks  with  our  own,  namely,  the 
difference  of  scale.  The  Greek  temples  were  the  merest 
toys  compared  with  our  great  modern  builduigs.  This 

does  not  prevent  our  using  colour  in  some  small  objects, 

and  in  parts  close  to  the  eye,  as  in  shop-fronts,  &c.  But 
the  taste  for  exterior  pol)'chromy  has  been  in  a great 
measure  rejected  in  the  besttimes  of  northern  art ; indeed, 
so  far  that  a large  use  of  varied  coloured  materials  is 
comparatively  exceptional. 

The  combinations  of  brick  and  stone,  and  the  occasional 
introduction  in  stone  buildings  of  coloured  marbles  in 
small  quantities,  have  been  canonized  by  the  approbation 
of  centuries,  and  the  good  effect  cannot  be  denied. 

The  beautiful  manufacture  of  Minton’s  tiles  offers  us  a 
facility  for  enrichment  which  we  should  not  neglect;  but 
•where  they  are  used  in  exterior  decoration,  it  should  be 
in  small  quantities,  so  as  to  be  considered  as  detail,  and 
not  as  a mass  of  colour  affecting  the  general  aspect  and 
tone  of  the  building.  They  may,  indeed,  beof  such  colour 
as  to  give  value  to  the  greys  established  by  nature,  while 
they  are  themselves  sparkling  and  interesting  in  detail. 
Other  combinations  may  be  effected  by  the  use  of  different 
stones  of  slightly  varied  tones ; but  of  this  the  ingenuity 
of  architects  of  the  present  day  has  furnished  too  many 
examples  to  render  it  necessary  to  dwell  upon  it  here. 

The  inefficiency  of  paint  in  our  northern  climate  is 
sufficiently  shown  in  some  of  the  buildings  in  the  Champs 
Elysiie,  Paris,  as  the  Cirque  Imperial,  and  several  cafe- 
restaurants,  which,  with  all  the  pomp  of  classical  orders, 
&c.  are  reduced  by  their  trumpery  painting  to  the  appear- 
ance of  buildings  in  a fair.  Our  climate  is  not  bright 
enough  to  give  value  and  brilliancy  to  paint.  If  we  use 
•colour,  therefore,  it  must  beof  such  material  as  having 
an  intrinsic  value  shall  supply  to  the  mind  that  interest 
which  the  eye  does  not  feel. 

There  is  a beautiful  method  of  exterior  decoration  em- 
ployed in  Italy,  and  more  particularly  in  Florence,  to 
which,  perhaps,  too  little  attention  has  been  given,  namely, 
-bgrafitto.  The  mode  of  execution  is  this Upon  a coat- 
mg  of  black  plaster,  a very  thin  setting  of  white  is  passed, 
^id  this  IS  scratched  through  to  the  black  witli  a point  in 
patterns,  figures,  arabesques,  &c.  There  are  no  doubt 


difficulties  in  carpdng  into  execution  such  a system  of 
decoration  in  this  country.  First,  the  nature  of  the 
climate,  which  is  so  trying  to  plaster ; then  the  difficulty 
that  wc  feel  so  much  (and  in  which  the  French  have  such 
an  advantage  over  us)  of  finding  artists  who,  having  the 
power  of  free  and  bold  drawing,  have  not  the  pretension 
to  ” high  art  ” and  corresponding  pay.  But  no  doubt  the 
first  difficulty  may  be  overcome  by  the  various  excellent 
cements  which  we  possess,  and  this  noble  institution, 
upon  which  Government  spends  so  much,  ought  to  and 
will  provide  for  the  latter  difficulty. 

Finally,  if  the  foregoing  observations  should  seem  to  be 
directed  exclusively  to  buildings  in  the  country,  and  which 
are  to  harmonize  and  enter  into  combination  with  the 
otu'ects  of  nature,  it  will  be  found,  by  carrying  out  the 
principle  which  I have  endeavoured  to  establish,  that  if 
strong  colour  cannot  he  brought  to  harmonize  with  our 
landscape,  sky,  S:c. — “ a plun/brfe  raison”  it  will  appear 
crude  and  inharmonious  amid  the  greys  of  London. 

Having  thus  far  considered  the  external  colouring  ofthe 
ancients  and  its  bearing  upon  our  own  requirements,  let 
us  survey  briefly  the  interior  decoration,  which  is  of  so 
rnuch  more  constantapplication.  Theforegoing  observa- 
tions, based  as  they  arc  upon  the  analogy  with  nature, 
and  the  combination  of  architecture  with  the  surrounding 
scenery,  scarcely  apply  to  the  conditions  of  interiors.  In 
an  interior,  with  the  horizon  bounded  by  four  walls,  with- 
out the  sky  as  a background  to  objects  (the  windows 
being,  as  it  were,  only  pictures),  without  that  most 
important  element  of  the  picturesque,  sun-light,  we  have 
to  create  a paradise  for  ourselves,  and  to  supply  by  con- 
yentional  beauties  the  absence  of  those  of  nature.  In  an 
interior  all  climates  arc  more  nearly  the  same,  and  in  this 
country,  where  we  take  pains  to  shutout  the  outer  world, 
we  may  imagine  any  climate  wc  please.  If  it  be  objected 
that  the  northern  eye  being  unaccustomed  to  brilliant 
colour  in  nature  does  not  require  it  in  interiors,  itraay 
be  answered  that  colour  is  warmth,  and  a.s  such  is  grateful 
to  the  northern  senses.  Besides,  our  analogy  with  nature 
again  holds  good ; for,  being  ourselves  coloured  in  our  own 
persons,  and  all  our  objects  of  use,  furniture,  &c.  being 
for  obvious  reasons  coloured,  surely  the  receptacles  for 
ourselves  and  property  ought  also  to  be  coloured. 

_ Colour  in  interiors  has  been  a thing  accepted  in  all 
times  and  countries,  and  I am  not  aware  of  any  school 
having  rejected  or  put  a limit  to  it.  All  Oriental  nations 
have  used  colour  and  do  use  it  in  their  interiors.  The 
Middle  Ages,  the  Revival,  and  our  own  times,  all  agree 
•‘1  this  practice.  It  is  therefore  unnecessary  to  bring  for- 

ard  any  arguments  in  its  support,  but  only  to  point  to  a 
few  exMiples  of  the  period  more  immediately  under  con- 
sideration, with  a view  not  to  the  advocacy  of  a new 
system,  but  to  see  whether  the  practice  of  tlie  ancients 
can  introduce  any  improvement  into  our  own  system.  By 
the  bye,  there  are  abundant  examples  in  Etruscan  tombs, 
but  as  the  practice  of  the  best  times  was  of  course  a great 
improvement  upon  this  style  of  art,  and  as  Pompeii  and 
Herculaneum  no  doubt  nearly  imitated  from  those  best 
times,  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  dwell  upon  these  earlier 
examples. 

Of  the  Greek  interior  decoration  we  have  no  example 
extant;  but  we  have  in  history  allusions  to  many  examples, 
and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  interiors  of  their 
temples  and  monuments  were  abundantly  coloured.  We 
have  record  of  the  works  of  Panoenus,  brother  of  Phidias, 
in  the  Pcecile,*  at  Athens,  where  he  painted  the  subject  of 
the  battle  of  Marathon.  He  also  painted  the  Temple  of 
Minerva  at  Elis.  We  know  of  the  paintings  of  Micon  and 
Poiygiiotus,  in  the  Temple  of  Theseus,  the  Propyltea,  the 
Pinacothdea,  the  Temple  of  Rhamnus,  the  green  and  red 
tribunals  mentioned  by  Pausanias,  and  many  other  in- 
stances  might  be  quoted.  It  is  probable  that  the  subjects 
formed  an  important  part  of  the  decoration,  and  occu- 
pied  a large  space.  Of  the  decorative  parts  we  know 
nothing:  it  is  therefore  scarcely  worth  while  to  dwell 
upon  antiquarian  speculations  founded  upon  the  dark 
passages  from  ancient  authors,  which  are  susceptible  of 
such  various  interpretations. 

The  decorations  of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii,  of  which 
we  have  sucli  abundant  examples,  no  doubt  follow  closely 
the  Greek  practice,  and  they  are  so  full  of  beautiful 
mo/irof,  that  wc  cannot  do  better  than  consider  a few 
examples,  and  try  to  mark  the  principles  which  they 
contain. 

There  is  much  said  about  polychromy  in  the  present 
day,  but  vv-hat  is  new  in  the  application  of  it  seems  to  be 


* XtSog  Xnxi-urtff  quarried  by  torchlight,  and  there- 
fore very  expensive. 


directed  chiefly  to  exteriors,  while  our  interiors  are  still 
left  to  the  traditions  of  the  paperhanger. 

Some  few  there  are  who  have  laboured  in  this  important 
field  of  interior  colour,  and  we  owe  much  to  Mr.  Owen 
Jones  for  the  steps  that  he  has  caused  us  to  take  in  ihe 
right  direction.  Without  his  assistance  the  Crystal 
Palace  would  have  been  but  an  overgrown  greenhouse. 
Since  that  we  have  had  other  and  more  complete  examples 
of  colour  by  the  same  hand,  such  as  St.  James’s  HaU,  &c. 

One  of  the  most  important  considerations  in  interior 
decoration  is  perspective,  something  to  give  extension  to 
our  generally  too  small  areas. 

Those  who  know  Pompeii  will  bear  witness  to  the  ex- 
tension  given  to  the  merest  sentry-box  by  the  judicious 
application  of  colour  and  ornament. 

Perspective  does  not  necessarily  imply  objects  repre- 


But  is  there  no  middle  course  such  as  may  satisfy  both 
reason  and  folly— the  stoic  and  the  epicurean  ? May  we 
not,  as  before  hinted,  obtain  extension  by  the  use  of  re- 
ceding colours,  &c.  ? No  doubt  in  a small  room  it  is  im- 
possible  to  dissimulate  the  proximity  or  the  wall,  but  by 
leading  the  eye  to  pictures  which  convey  in  themselves 
ideas  of  expanse  a certain  freedom  is  given  to  the  imagi- 
nation. The  heavy  picture-frames  which  are  so  universal 
are  great  destroyers  of  this  illusion.  In  Herculaneum 
and  Pompeii,  the  pictures  were  generally  painted  upon 
the  wall,  but  we  know  that  in  the  Roman  times,  and 
more  particularly  in  the  Greek,  a large  use  was  made  of 
paintings  upon  panel ; but  we  must  suppose  that  they 
were  cither  let  into  the  wall,  or  were  made  to  appear  as 
much  as  possible  a part  of  it.  No  doubt  there  are  con* 
siderable  difficulties  in  earning  out  this  practice  in  our 
own  times,  but  where  practicable  there  can  be  little 
doubt  of  the  advantage  of  it. 

We  may  also  help  extension  by  the  use  of  receding 
colours.  But  no  colour  near  the  eye  will  of  itself  recede, 
or  give  extension,  without  the  help  of  a foil  (in  French, 
“repoussoir”).  This  is  admirably  understood  in  Pompeii. 
In  rooms  where  light  colours  are  used,  certain  omamen- 
tal  styles,  dividing  the  panels,  are  painted  cither  in  darker 
colours ; or,  being  made  out  with  much  detail,  engage  the 
eye,  and  the  expanse  of  flat  tint  is  made  secondary,  so  as 
to  recede  from  the  eye.  In  a large  space,  at  a distance 
from  the  eye,  as  a church  or  great  public  hall,  certain 
colours  have  in  themselves  receding  qualities. 

The  late  professor  of  architecture,  and  architect  of  St. 
Paul’s,  relates  that  some  years  ago,  when  the  choir  was 
repainted,  it  was  thought  advisable  to  substitute  for  the 
blue  pilasters,  in  imitation  of  lapis  lazuli,  a more  reason- 
able colour,  namely,  yellow  Siena  marble,  the  effect  of 
which  was  to  bring  it  upon  the  eye,  and  materially  to 
shorten  the  church,  and  the  blue  was  restored  accordingly. 

Another  leading  requisite  in  interior  decoration  is 
■ariety  and  multiplicity  of  parts,  by  which  to  obtain 
scale.  The  Pompeian  decoration  is  full  of  fantastic  archi- 
tectural features.  There  is  a room  iu  a house  (called  of 
Sallust),  in  Pompeii,  'which  being  at  the  most  12  feet 
square,  has  a tiny  order,  not  2 feet  high,  reigning 
round  the  upper  part  of  the  room,  the  panels  below 
being  dark,  and  the  spaces  between  these  little  column.s 
divided  into  rustics  of  various  colours.  In  another  case 
there  is  a small  lararium  in  an  entrance,  of  the  same  kind 
of  tiny  architecture.  In  the  painting  such  things  are  con- 
stantly repeated. 

In  a small  room  where  one  can  recede  but  little,  each 
wall  occupies  an  angle  of  go,  luo,  or  120  degrees  of  the 
visual  rays,  and  should,  therefore,  be  so  subdivided,  that 
the  50  or  6u  degrees  which  the  eye  can  embrace  should 
be  full  of  matter  of  interest,  and  more  or  less  complete  in 
itself.  The  small  objects  occupying  that  surface  would 
be  petty  in  an  exterior;  but,  being  close  to  the  eye,  and 
in  comparison  only  with  small  objects,  their  small 
dimension  is  forgotten,  and  they  staud  upon  their  merit 
of  delicacy  and  not  of  scale  and  force.  It  is  the  imagi- 
nation which  give.s  them  importance ; as,  in  a picture,  a 
figure,  2 inches  high,  conveys  the  idea  of  a man.  The 
ceiling  of  the  Sistine  chapel  is  a remarkable  instance  of 
the  infinity  produced  by  multiplicity  of  objects.  In  archi- 
tecture it  is  a constant  practice  to  place  small  columns  in 
a room  upon  the  ground,  so  that  half  their  height  is  con- 
stantly hidden  by  the  people,  and  their  proportion 
destroyed ; but,  if  placed  upon  a pedestal,  and  so  lessened 
in  ma^ituilc,  they  may  still  have  scale  given  to  them  by 
contrast. 

St.  Peter’s  fails  in  producing  upon  the  imagination  the 
full  effect  of  its  vastness,  from  the  want  of  subordinate 
architectural  features  to  give  scale  to  the  leading  ones. 

Panelling  is  a means  of  giving  scale,  and  at  the  same 
time  proportion;  but  mere  subdivision  without  ornament, 
to  give  value  to  the  broader  surfaces,  is  insufficient. 

Lovers  of  antique  decoration  must  regret  the  timidity 
of  our  decorators  in  use  of  string  colour,  and  deplore  the 
constant  repetition  of  white  and  gold  drawing-rooms, 
and  indurated  fog  (called  neutral  tint),  dining-rooms. 
Nothing  but  considerations  of  expense  can  excuse  our 
whitewashed  ceilings  unrelieved  by  a particle  of  colour. 
The  light  so  much  required  in  our  London  climate  would 
hardly  be  lessened  by  the  introduction  of  some  orna- 
ment. In  the  last  century  therewas  a splendid  system  of 
putty  ornaments  modelled  by  hand,  but  this  has  dis- 
appeared. Why  should  we  not  make  use  of  the  beauti- 
fully printed  flowers,  which  are  so  cheap  in  bands,  bor- 
ders, &c.  upon  ceilings,  care  being  taken  that  strong 
colours  shall  not  be  so  isolated  as  to  come  down  upon 
the  eye?  Much  may  be  done  to  give  interest,  height, 
proportion,  and  colour,  to  a room  with  the  materials 
found  in  a paperhanger’s  shop, 

Having  then  laid  before  you  some  examples  of  the  prac- 
tice of  the  ancients  in  colouring  their  exteriors  as  well  as 
interiors,  I would  conclude  by  reminding  you  that  though 
this  is  the  last  and  accessory  branch  of  architecture  in- 
stead of  the  first,  still  the  vast  interest  and  delight  that  it 
communicates,  both  to  monumental  and  domestic  build- 
ings, claims  our  attention  as  architects ; and,  though  we 
cannot  pretend  to  follow  all  its  practical  details,  we  ^lould 
be  judges  of  it.  The  names  of  B.  Poruzzi,  Giulio 
Romano,  &c.  &c.  have  come  down  to  us  a.s  combining 
this  with  the  higher  function-s  of  art ; but,  in  these  times, 


sented  in  perspective  upon  the  walls  or  ceiling,  what  the  1 when  tiie  distinction  between  architects  and  painters  is 
French  call  a " trumps  I'mitil."  A sense  of  extension  may  more  marked,  let  us  hope  that  painters  of  talent  will  give 
be  produced  by  receding  colours,  thrown  back  by  the  Uheir  attention  to  this  subject,  and  this  school  no  doubt 
juxtaposition  of  darker  or  more  advancing  colours,  by  the  ' has  produced  and  will  produce  many. 


judicious  disposition  of  pictures,  looking-glasses,  &c. 

Actual  perspective  representations,  such  as  those  in  the 
church  of  Jesu  in  Rome,  and  many  others  familar  to 
travellers,  are  no  doubt  meretricious,  and  are  so  directly 
in  opposition  to  reason,  that  they  can  hardly  be  defended. 

In  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum  perspectives  are  fre- 


Freiikrick  P.  Cockerell. 


MONUMENTS  AND  MEMOKIALS. 


I situ  will  generally  acknowledge  their 


— — - . Brass  to  late  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  Brhtol. 

that  they  momimental  brass,  hi  memory  of  the  late 

hardly  be  accused  of  an  intention  to  deceive;  and,  though  -.r  i i n i.  i i • ..i. 

somewhat  overstepping  tlie  limits  of  reason,  those  who  , Monk,  has  recently  been  phdcca  in  the  north 

' aisle  of  Westminster  Abbey.  It  was  executed  by 
Messrs.  Hardman  and  Co.  of  Birmingham,  from  a 
design  by  Mr.  Scott,  and  consists  of  an  effigy  of 
the  late  bishop,  under  a canopy.  Springing  from 
the  canopy,  on  each  side,  are  pedestals  with -aLgels 
standing  on  them,  bearing  inscriptions.  The  whole 
is  let  into  a slab  of  black  Galway  marble,  8 feet 
long  by  3 feet  6 inches  wide. 

Wedgwood  Memorials. — A sort  of  controversy 
has  been  going  on  as  to  the  proper  site  for  a Wedg- 
wood memorial.  Burslem,  however,  was  not  only 
Wedgwood’s  native  town,  but  the  Burslemites 
were  the  first  iu  the  field.  Nevertheless,  they 


have  seen  them 
charm. 

Stern  virtue  no  doubt  says,  let  a wall  be  a wall,  and  do 
not  attempt  by  any  means  to  give  false  escapes  for  the  eye 
at  the  apparent  expense  of  continuity  of  construction,  ike. 
But  the  realities  of  life  are  sad  and  dull,  and  if  we  can  by 
art  feed  ourselves  with  pleasant  illusions  without  deceit, 
are  we  the  worse  for  it  ? 

Surely  the  man  who,  living  in  an  attic,  persuades  him- 
self that  it  is  a palace,  is  happier  than  if  he  obstinately 
recognized  the  neighbourhood  of  the  chimuey-pots,  and 
refused  to  forget  the  whitewash  of  his  walls.  All  art  is  an 
illusion  more  or  less,  and  the  more  the  better,  so  long  as 
it  stops  short  of  delusion. 


TTOIKtXoCf 
colours. 


many. coloured,  adorned,  of  various 
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have  heeu  asked  to  give  up  their  idea  and  \inite 
with  others  who  have  subsequently  projected  an 
obelisk  in  another  locality.  The  Earl  of  Carlisle 
is  to  head  a public  meeting  of  the  Burslem  people 
in  support  of  a memorial  building  in  Wedgwood’s 
jiative  town,  to  be  called  the  AVedgwood  Institute. 

Tablet  at  Carlisle  to  Musgrave  IVaison,  Sculp- 
tor.— A monumental  tablet  is  about  to  be  erected 
in  Carlisle  Cathedral  in  memory  of  a local  sculptor. 
The  tablet  is  of  marble,  with  a medallion  likeness 
surmounted  by  a sculptors  implements,  and  an 
inscription  in  gilt  letters  explains  its  object.  Mr. 
George  Xelson,  a local  sculptor,  and  for  many 
years  the  deceased’s  assistant,  sculptured  the 
memorial. 

Glasgow  Monument  to  Sir  Hohert  Peel. — The 
committee  of  subscribers  who  were  authorised  to 
select  a site  for  this  monument,  which  is  now  being 
cast  in  bronze,  after  a model  by  Mr.  John  Moss- 
man,  have  decided,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
proprietors,  to  erect  the  monument  at  the  north- 
west angle  of  George-square,  corresponding  with 
the  statue  of  James  AVatt.  It  is  said  the  erection 
is  delayed  for  want  of  marble  for  the  pedestal, 
but  with  what  tnrth  we  cannot  say. 

The  Forglen  Monument,  Banffshire. — A mouu- 
ment  was  recently  erected  in  the  grounds  of  For- 
glen House,  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Sir  Robert 
Ahercromby,  Hart,  of  Birkenbog,  5:c.  and  his  two 
soldier  sons.  The  work  has  been  e.vecuted  by 
order  of  the  Dowager  Lady  Ahercromby.  It  is  of 
white  marble,  in  the  Gothic  style,  standing  on  an 
octagonal  base  of  grey  granite,  and  about  25  feet 
in  height.  It  consists  of  an  octagonal  tower  or 
shaft,  surmounted  by  a crown  of  light  tracery,  and 
a spire  with  carved  finial.  The  in.scriptions  which 
occupy  the  lower  part  of  the  shaft  are  in  a great 
measure  protected  from  the  weather  by  a project- 
ing arcade,  supported  on  slender  columns  j and  in 
the  spandrils  above  are  different  sculptured  de- 
vices, amongst  which  the  Scotch  thistle  and  the 
winged  heart,  the  crest  of  the  Douglas  family,  arc 
the  most  prominent.  On  the  front  are  the  arms 
of  the  Birkenbog  family,  and  uuderrieath  the 
inscription.  The  monument  is  surrounded  with 
wrought-iron  work.  The  entire  work  is  from  the 
house  of  Mr.  M.  AA’’.  Johnson,  sculptor,  London. 
Mr.  M.  Hawkins  Johnson  designed  and  superin- 
tended the  whole. 

The  JIardinge  Statue  at  Calcutta. — The  statue 
of  Lord  Hardinge  is  now  on  its  pedestal,  and  is 
the  first  equestrian  statue  ever  erected  in  Calcutta. 
It  was  not  opened  to  the  public  as  statues  are  at 
home,  for  no  boarding  enclosed  it,  nor  did  even  a 
rope  offer  the  semblance  of  a harrier  to  spectators. 


SCHOOL-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Isorfliam  {^Southamptoii).  — Christ  Church 
National  Schools,  Northam,  Southampton,  have 
been  o])e£icd.  The  schools  are  arranged  upon  the 
plan  of  the  letter  L,  and  will  accommodate  about 
200  children,  hoys  and  girls,  with  class-rooms,  &c. 
for  each  sex.  The  large  rooms,  each  51  feet 
3 inches  by  18  feet,  are  capable  of  being  thrown 
into  one  should  occasion  require,  and  are  separated 
by  sliding  doors.  Attention  has  been  paid  to  ven- 
tilation. The  elevation  of  the  schools  and  resi- 
dences is  of  the  plainest  character,  common  bricks 
for  the  walls  being  the  only  material  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  architect,  varied  colours  of  which 
have  been  sparmgly  used ; this  circumstance,  with 
setting  the  windows  in  double  reveals,  and  the  in- 
troduction of  a simple  hcll-cote  on  the  north 
gable,  are  the  only  architectural  features  the 
buildings  can  claim.  The  works  have  been  carried 
out  by  Mr.  Bull,  contractor,  from  the  designs  and 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  James  L.  Ped- 
ley,  of  Southampton,  architect. 

Madeleg  Wood.  — The  Fletcher  Memorial 
Schools,  at  Madeley  AA’ood,  have  been  ojjened. 
Tills  memorial  building,  the  foundation  stone  of 
which  was  laid  a few  months  since  by  the  Alayor 
of  Birmingham,  has  been  completed  by  the  con- 
tractors, the  Messrs.  Nevett,  of  Ironbridge,  after 
plans  furnished  by  Mr.  J.  AA'ilson,  F.S.A.  of  Bath, 
architect.  The  building  comprises  a school  and 
class-room,  with  offices,  and  a master’s  residence. 
It  is  iu  the  Early  English  style,  of  bricks  of  a 
light  coloured  grouud,  interspersed  with  hands 
and  patterns  in  red,  white,  and  blue,  and  has  an 
open-worked  bell  turret  at  the  north-west  angle. 
The  main  roof  is  high  pitched,  and  covered  with 
ornamental  hands  of  coloured  tiles,  and  with  ven- 
tilators, of  a trefoil  pattern,  inserted.  The  build- 
ing presents  three  principal  aspects — north,  north- 
west, and  south  : the  latter  embraces  the  gable 
forming  the  master’s  residence,  in  which  is  an 
oriel  window,  and  two  others  of  an  ornamental 
character.  Tlie  interior  of  the  building  consists 
of  an  infant  schoolroom,  40  feet  by  20  feet ; and 


a class-room,  IS  feet  by  24  feet,  both  rooms 
having  galleries  at  each  end.  The  roof  is  ceiled ; 
leariug  visible,  however,  the  chief  timbers,  which 
are  stained  oak,  and  varn'ished.  The  cost  of  the 
building  is  about  -400?.,  part  of  which  sum  is  ob- 
tained by  Government  grant,  and  the  rest  by  sub- 
scription, Ac.  The  school  is  intended  solely  for 
the  use  of  infants,  and  will  be  supplementary  to 
the  adjacent  day-schools. 

Sheffield. — Hathersage  schools,  which  have  been 
built  from  designs  by  Messrs.  AA'eightman,  Had- 
field,  and  Goldie,  of  Sheffield,  at  a cost  of  between 
500?.  and  600?.  have  been  opened.  There  arc  a 
hoys’  and  girls’  school,  and  a class-room,  and  the 
Elizabethan  style  of  architecture  has  been  adopted. 


STAINED  GLASS. 

Z/gdiard  Tregoze  Church. — A memorial  window 
has  lately  been  erected  in  this  church,  representing 
the  ascension  of  our  Saviour,  executed  by  Mr.  A. 
Gibbs,  of  London.  It  is  the  gift  of  the  Misses 
King,  in  memory  of  their  brother,  the  late  Mr. 
John  King,  of  Blagrove. 

Church  of  Minton  St.  George. — A window  in 
the  private  pew  of  Earl  Poulett,  in  Hinton  parish 
church,  has  just  been  filled  with  stained  glass,  as 
a memorial  to  his  lordshij)*s  four  deceased  chil- 
dren. The  window  is  in  the  Perpendicular  style 
of  Gothic  architecture,  and  the  design  and  colour- 
ing are  in  conformity  with  that  style.  The  window 
is  divided  by  mullions  into  four  lights,  and  the 
tracery  in  the  head  is  thrown  into  twenty-four 
openings.  The  arrangement  of  the  design  is  as 
follows : — The  upper  portions  are  filled  with 
foliated  work,  and  the  lower  with  angels  and 
ornaments.  'The  four  principal  compartments  are 
subjects  from  the  life  of  David,  all  surrounded 
with  canopies  and  columns  on  pedestals.  The 
subjects  are  as  follow,  beginning  from  the  left 
hand: — Samuel  anointing  David;  David  before 
Saul;  David  returning  with  the  Head  of  the 
Philistine  Giant;  David  crowned  King.  The  work 
was  designed  and  executed  by  Mr.  Charles  Gibbs, 
of  London. 

Leigh  Parish  Church.- — The  lower  window  of 
this  fine  old  church  has  just  been  restored  and 
filled  with  stained  glass.  It  is  a four-light 
window,  and  contains  the  effigies  of  the  four 
Evangelists,  with  their  symbols,  Ac.  In  tho 
centre  of  the  tracery  appears  our  Saviour,  and  on 
either  side  angels,  with  scrolls  hearing  texts. 

Leeds  Parish  Church. — On  24th  ult.  another  of 
the  windows  in  the  south  ante-chapel  of  this 
church  was  filled  in  with  a stained  glass  window, 
executed  by  Mr.  AA’arringtou,  of  London.  The 
window,  which  has  been  presented  by  Mr.  John 
Hartley,  as  a family  memorial,  consists  of  tracery, 
with  six  openings  beneath  it,  each  contaiiiiiig 
a subject,  and  subdivided  by  a transom.  On 
the  middle  of  the  centre  opening  is  inscribed 
“ Jesus  wept ; ” on  the  right  of  this,  “ The  Master 
is  come,  and  calleth  for  thee;”  on  the  k-ft, 
“ Father,  I thank  Thee  that  Thou  hast  heard  me.” 
The  lower  tier  contains  three  other  subjects : — 
“Occupy  till  I come;”  “He  also  gained  other 
two;”  and  “AA'elldone,  thou  good  and  faithful 
servant.”  These  are  all  enclosed  by  columns, 
which  support  tabernacle  work,  which,  in  tho 
upper  one,  resolves  itself  into  niches,  the  centre 
containing  “St.  Anne  teaching  the  A^irgin;” 
right  and  left,  “ St.  John’ the  Baptist;  ” and  “St. 
John  the  Evangelist.”  The  tracery  is  filled  with 
angels  hearing  scrolls,  inscribed  “Lord  Thou  hast 
been  our  refuge  from  one  generation  to  another.” 
Pedestals  occur  beneath  each  subject,  on  which 
appear  mortuary  records. 

Outicood  Church. — A stained-glass  window  has 
been  presented  to  the  Church  of  St.  Mary 
Magdalene,  Outwood,  near  AA’akefield,  by  Robert 
Hudson,  esq.  of  Roundhay,  one  of  the  principal 
coal  masters  in  that  district.  The  work  has  been 
executed  by  Messrs.  Hardman  and  Co.of  Birming- 
ham. In  the  head  of  the  window  is  a medallion 
of  Christ  on  the  cross,  and  in  the  four  lights  are 
representations  of  the  tempation  of  Eve,  the  ex- 
pulsion from  Paradise,  the  baptism  of  Christ,  and 
the  temptation  of  Jesus  In  the  AA’ilderness,  the 
whole  window  being  intended  to  represent  the 
Fall  and  Restoration  of  Man. 

Madras  Cathedral. — The  windows  of  this  edifice 
are  being  filled  with  painted  glass.  Twenty-three 
windows  hav’c  already  been  sent,  and  sixteen  more 
are  now  on  hand.  The  whole  commission  has 
been  entrusted  to  Messrs.  Lavers  and  Barraud,  of 
London. 


The  Nike  Houbs  MovEiiEXx. — A very  nume- 
rously attended  meeting  of  members  of  the  build- 
ing trades  was  held  in  Exeter-hall  on  Wednesday 
I evening  last,  when  various  resolutions  were  passed, 
, which  we  will  give  next  week. 


PEOCEEDINQS  UNDER  BDILDINR  ACT. 

EXEMPTED  BriLDIXGS. 

HISCOCKS,  D.S.  r.  BLACKBURN. 

Sir,— I beg  to  state  that  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Ingham, 
P.M.  iseep.  43,  ante)  has  been  acquiesced  in : the  case 
was  left  aetjoumed  till  yesterday.  There  is  a type  error  in 
the  report  of  the  cose  in  your  Journal  of  the  I5th  instant, 
wluch  renders  it  rather  difficult  to  read.* 

The  wooden  building  will  have  to  be  built  in  accordance 
with  the  rules  of  the  Act.  I did  not  oppose  another 
district  surveyor  being  present  in  court  as  a witness, 
not  wishing  to  excite  the  slightest  appearance  of  any 
feelnig  in  the  matter,  or  1 should  have  requested  that 
witnesses  should  be  ordered  to  withdraw ; in  fact,  I 
looked  upon  the  district  surveyor  as  in  loco  parentis; 
but  I most  strongly  protest  against  his  freedom  of 
speech  in  alleging  that  district  surveyors  construe  the 
Act  after  his  sense.  This  is  very  far  from  being  the  fact, 
and  I could  have  brought  a host  of  district  surveyors  and 
legal  men  who  adopt  the  decision  given  by  Mr.  Ingham, 
and  who  have  expressed  themselves  very  strongly  on  the 
unseemly  appearance  of  one  officer  opposing  another, 
which  certainly  should  be  avoided  as  much  as  possible. 

A.  J.  HiscocKS. 


^loolis  gicmbcli. 

Who  Lnvenfed  the  Locomotive  Engine  ? tvith  a 

Beview  of  Smiles's  "Life  of  Stephenson.”  By 

Oswald  Dodd  Hedley.  London  : AA’'ard  and 

Lock,  158,  Fleet-street.  1853. 

No  one  man  invented  the  locomotive.  George 
Stephenson,  we  have  always  said,  was  the  maturer 
of  the  locomotive;  but  not  its  sole  inventor.  The 
purpose  of  this  volume  is  to  disclaim  Stephenson’s 
title  to  be  regarded  as  the  inventor  of  the  loco- 
motive, and  especially  as  the  discoverer  of  the 
fact  that  friction  of  the  smooth  wheel  on  the 
smooth  rail  sufficed,  and  that  hence  toothed 
wheels  and  rails  were  not  needed ; and  while  so 
disclaiming  Stephenson’s  title,  to  substantiate  the 
claims  of  Mr.  AA’illiam  Hedley,  the  father  of  the 
author,  and  who  was  a viewer  aud  manager  of 
AA'ylaiu  Colliery  at  the  time  when  Stephenson  was 
engaged  with  his  locomotive  experiments  at 
Killingwortb. 

It  does  appear  that  Mr.  Smiles,  Stephenson's  able 
biographer,  is  wrong  in  claiming  for  Stephenson 
the  original  discovery  of  the  fact  that  friction 
sufficed  for  the  movement  of  the  engine  wheels 
on  the  rails  and  the  traction  of  trains  thereby ; 
for  this  discovery  was  made  about  a year  before 
by  AA’‘i!liam  Hedley;  and  as  Stephenson  had  an 
acquaintance  at  AVylam  Colliery  whom  he  occa- 
sionally visited  about  that  time,  he  had  an  obvious 
opportunity  of  knowing  this  to  he  the  fact. 
Hedley  himself,  however,  can  no  more  be  justly 
called  the  inventor  or  originator  of  the  locomo- 
tive than  Stephenson;  aud  in  1836  he  admitted 
the  merits  of  the  latter  as  one  who  had  done 
much  for  the  locomotive, — that  is,  as  its  maturer. 
Hedley's  employer,  Mr.  Blackett,  had  first  of  all 
applied  for  a locomotive  to  Trevithic  (who  had  a 
better  title  than  either  Hedley  or  Stephenson  to 
be  called  the  originator  or  inventor  of  the  loco- 
motive, and  yet  he  had  abandoned  it  in  despair, 
or  rather  from  a flighty  disposition  to  cast  aside 
inventions  after  exhausting  their  novelty) ; and 
Trevithic  actually  sent  one  north  to  Mr.  Blackett ; 
so  that  in  all  probability  Hedley  only  improved 
upon  Trevithic,  as  Stephenson  upon  Hedley. 
Bleukinsopp,  also,  is  a name  claiming  some  merit 
iu  the  matter  of  the  locomotive,  for  he  actually 
set  it  a-going,  though  with  toothed  wheel  and  rail, 
aud  Stephenson  had  also  the  advantage  of  seeing 
and  improving  upon  Blenkinsopp’s  as  well  as 
Hedley's,  and  perhaps  Trevithic’s.  But  all  that 
does  not  detract  from  Stephenson’s  claims  as  the 
maturer  of  the  locomotive.  It  is  a pity,  however, 
that  Mr.  Smiles  should  have  done  injustice  to 
lledky  in  attempting  to  claim  for  Stephenson 
more  than  suffices  either  for  his  immortalization 
in  connection  with  railway  locomotion,  or  for  an 
impartial  exposition  of  the  actual  facts  of  the 
case. 


UlisteKanct. 

ABCUITECTUIlAi  INSTITUTE  OF  SCOTLAND. — 
At  a meeting  of  the  Architectural  Institute  of 
Scotland,  held  in  George-street  Hall,  Edinburgh, 
on  Monday,  the  17th  instant,  a paper  “ On 
Cottages  for  Rural  Labourers,”  by  Mr.  AAHlliam 
Chambers,  of  Glenormiston,  was  read,  and  elicited 
considerable  discussion. 

Pkeseevation  of  Stone. — AA’^e  have  received 
a letter  from  M.  Szerelmey  in  reply  to  I’rofcssor 
Ansted,  asserting  that  the  composition  he  is  now 
using  “ has  been  invented  more  than  a quarter  of 
a century,”  aud  “ has  never  been  patented.”  In 
justice,  however,  to  other  inventors,  we  are  forced 
to  decline  inserting  it  except  as  an  advertisement. 

• Through  an  accident  after  going  to  press,  the  eight 
bottom  lines  of  the  column  are  placed  in  the  middle  of  the 
notice,  commencing  at  the  thirteenth  line  from  beginning. 
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Secueiko  Ceilings. — A patent  has  been  taken' 
: out  for  securing  the  plastering  of  ceilings  and 
I walls.  The  object  is  to  cause  the  first  layer  of 
; plaster  to  adhere  as  firmly  to  the  laths  as  the 
I second  layer  does  to  the  first,  and  for  that  purpose 
I it  consists  in  applying  to  the  joists  or  grooves,  or 
I to  a ceiling  of  boards,  laths  having  inclined  edges 
1 forming  an  angle  with  the  horizontal  plane  of  the 
I floor,  to  which  the  mortar  is  to  be  applied,  and 
spread  on  in  the  usual  manner,  so  that  the  tongues 
of  mortar  w'hich  pass  between  the  interstices  of 
the  laths  form  an  angle  with  the  horizontal  plane 
of  the  floor,  and  overlap  the  tops,  and  are  clinched 
thereto,  wliereby  the  mortar  is  held  and  pre- 
I vented  from  falling. 

Ancient  Urickmanees. — Tlie  walls  of  Babylon 
i were  built  of  large  bricks  cemented  together  with 
: a kind  of  “glutinous  slime”  found  in  the  country, 

1 which  was  superior  to  any  lime,  and  grew 
; much  harder  than  the  bricks  themselves.  The 
> earth  which  was  dug  from  their  ditches  served 
to  make  the  bricks  for  their  walls.  The  slime 
\ was  a species  of  bitumen.  Another  very  durable 
I brick,  in  these  days,  was  made  as  follows : — Clay, 
two  parts  ; chopped  straw,  one  part ; thoroughly 
1 dried  in  the  open  air,  then  heated  red  hot,  and 
] quenched  in  hot  water  containing  flour  (or  gluten) 

I boiled  down  to  a thin  starch. — J.  B.  N. 

The  Bohan  Wall. — Mr.  Maclauglilan  has  com- 
f pleted  his  surveys  of  the  Boman  wall  and  of  the 
\ Watling-street  north  of  Pierce-bridge,  in  York- 

• shire,  undertaken  by  order  of  the  Duke  ofNortbum- 
I berland,  who  has  also  had  the  plans  of  the  surveys, 

I the  castra  upon  the  line  of  the  wall,  and  along  the 
1 Watling-street,  engraved  in  the  first  style  of  art. 

A few  years  since  his  Grace  proposed  to  the  prosi- 
1 dent  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  (Lord  Mahon) 

1 to  pay  the  entire  expenses  of  a complete  investi- 
5 gation,  not  only  of  the  great  wall,  but  also  of  the 

• stations  along  the  course,  which  have  yielded  some 
li  hundreds  of  inscriptions,  but  which  have  never  yet 
i)  been  fully  exc.avated.  At  the  head  of  these  pro- 
p posed  and  costly  researches  the  Society  of  Anti- 
I quarics  was  to  stand.  This  munificent  oiler  was 
1 declined  by  the  president ! 

Means  or  Escape  erom  a Burning  House. 

• Sir, — When  a fire  does  take  place  in  a dwelling, 

1 in  general  the  staircase,  being  of  wood,  goes 
; early  : means  of  escape  are  thus  cut  off ; the  in- 
: mates  can  neither  get  down  to  the  street,  nor  up 
: to  the  trap-door,  so  as  to  get  on  to  the  roof  of  the 
; ne.vt  house.  Allow  me  to  suggest  to  builders  and 
’ others  the  having  not  only  iron  joists  and  flooring, 

1 but  also  stairs  made  of  cast  iron.  The  one  end  of 
1 the  steps  may  be  inserted  into  the  wall  when  the 
!■  house  is  being  built : the  other  end  of  the  steps 
r may  be  made  fast  in  an  upright  square  or  round 
r iron  pillar,  going  from  the  ground  to  the  top  of 
1 the  house.  Stairs  so  made  might  have  carpeting 

i on  them,  and  the  steps  may  he  made  highly  orna- 
1 mental,  as  beautiful  patterns  can  be  now  produced 
-I  from  cast  iron.  Eyes  for  the  stair  carpet-rods 
i:  may  be  made  in  the  steps  when  cast. — P.  W. 

Nuesery  Building  for  Soldiers’  Children 
1 AT  Chatham. — A large  building  erected  at  Chat- 
I.  ham,  on  ground  given  by  the  Government,  has 
ajust  been  opened  as  a nursery  and  school  for  the 
n infant  children  of  the  troops  belonging  to  the 
ICiiatham  garrison.  The  establishment  has  been 
li  built  at  Brompton,  adjoining  the  Boyal  engineer 
barracks  and  the  barracks  occupied  by  the  troops 
fnf  the  line,  and  has  been  raised  by  subscription, 
i' collected  chiefly  by  the  Rev.  D.  Cooke,  the  incum- 
i boiit  of  the  district.  The  building  will  acconimo- 
sdnte  about  200  children. 

Mr.  Spurgeon’s  New  Chapel.— The  London 
ocorrespondent  of  a provincial  jounial  says: — It 
uhas  just  been  decided  that  it  will  he  advisable  to 
day  the  first  stone  of  the  new  chapel  here  early  in 
iIMarch.  The  money  for  the  purchase  of  the  ground 
5(5, 000^.)  was  paid  some  time  ago.  The  trustees 
mliave  now  -1,000L  in  hand,  and  a rich  friend  in  a 
otown  in  the  west  of  England  has  promised  the 
usum  of  3,000^  The  whole  sum  altogether  re- 
vquired  is  not  less  than  21,OOOZ. ; that  is,  5,000^. 
for  the  ground,  and  16,000/.  for  the  chapel  and 
c'schools ; so  that  12,000/.  remain  to  be  collected, 
fof  which,  as  mentioned  above,  3,000/.  are  promised. 

Preserving  Timber  from  Decay. — The  fol- 
nlowing  plan  is  said  to  be  common  in  Burgundy, 
)tfor  preserving  timber  from  decay  and  from  insects ; 
— The  wood  having  been  steeped  for  forty-eight 
ohours  in  a solution  of  copper- — In  the  proportion 
fof  one  kilogramme  (about  21h.  3oz.  and  4 drachms) 
fof  sulphate  of  copper  to  20  litres  (about  one  quart) 
of  water — must  be  allowed  to  dry  in  the  shade, 
lafter  which  wash  lightly  with  lime.  If  it  does  not 
ificquire  a bluish  green  colour,  the  operation  must 
' be  repeated.  This  plan,  it  is  said,  is  economical, 
iiand  has  been  tried  with  success  on  fifteen  different 
nkinds  of  wood. 


New  Railway  Station  por  Dudley. — The 
inconvenience  of  the  present  badly-constructed 
railway  station  has  induced  the  Oxford,  Worcester, 
and  Wolverhampton  Railway  Company  to  resolve 
onhaving  anewandcommodiouBstation.  TheSouth 
Staffordshire  Railway  Company  havea  joint  interest 
in  the  station,  and  negociations  have  been  pend- 
ing for  the  erection  of  a joint  station ; but  failing 
any  satisfactory  arrangement,  the  O.xford  company 
have  determined  to  erect  a building  for  their  own 
exclusive  use,  at  a cost  of  upwards  of  -1, 000/. 
Tlie  foundations  have  been  taken  out. 

Fail  of  more  Buildings. — A warehouse  and 
iron  foundry,  at  Southwark,  fell  on  Saturday  last. 
At  the  extreme  eud  of  Banksidc,  in  the  narrowest 
part,  is  a thoroughfare  leading  to  St.  Mary  Overy’s 
Dock;  and,  nearly  facing  Barclay  and  Perkins’s 
Brewery,  is  a range  of  buildings  used  as  wharfs 
and  warehouses,  amongst  which  were  the  exten- 
sive premises  known  as  the  Bank-end  Wharf,  the 
property  of  Messrs.  Archer  and  Sons,  millers  and 
wharfingers,  and  the  premises  known  as  the  land- 
ing wharf  and  iron  foundry,  belonging  to  Messrs. 
Stephen  Carey  and  Co.  The  first-named  building 
wa.s  erected  as  long  since  as  the  time  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  and  rested  against  the  eastern  wall  of 
the  foundry  of  Messrs.  Carey.  It  contained  many 
hundred  quarters  of  corn  in  sacks.  All  of  a sud- 
den the  persons  employed  in  Messrs.  Carey’s  works 
noticed  the  wall  that  .separated  the  two  wharfs 
bulging,  and  then  the  whole  length  of  the  we.stem 
wall,  shot  out,  causing  the  roof  to  part  in  three 
places,  carrying  with  it  about  oiie-third  of  Messrs. 

Carey’s  foundry.  No  life  was  lost. On  the 

same  day  in  Harpur-street,  Kent-road,  another 
building  fell.  This  was  an  extremely  old  build- 
ing. Two  men  and  two  horses  were  buried  in  the 
ruins.  The  men  were  got  out  seriously  injured. 

Ti[e  Glasgoav  Brick  and  Building  Trade 
IN  1858. — The  trade  during  the  past  year  was 
very  brisk,  owing  to  the  gi-eat  and  increasing 
number  of  buildings  going  forwai’d  in  every  quar- 
ter of  the  city  and  suburbs.  In  consequence  of 
the  facility  and  despatch  with  which  bricks  are 
now  manufactured  by  machinery,  and  the  duty 
besides  being  taken  off,  their  price  is  much  lower 
than  formerly.  At  present  the  current  price  is 
from  20s.  to  228.  Gd.  per  1,000  at  the  works.  The 
pottery  and  drain-pipe  trade  and  works  are  kept 
in  constant  operation,  having  good  demands  both 
for  home  consumpt  and  exportation.  No  building 
is  erected,  of  any  description  whatever,  without 
pipe-drains  being  put  around  the  foundation,  for 
preventing  wet  and  damp.  There  appears  to  have 
been  quite  a mania  for  building  here  for  some 
time  past,  whicli  it  is  now  seen  was  quite  uncalled 
for,  and  not  required  by  the  public.  The  system, 
which  is  now  being  carried  on  by  speculators  in 
building,  of  borrowing  money  and  granting  bonds 
over  the  same,  is  a very  easy  way  of  trading,  and 
encouraging  to  those  mushroom  contractors  who 
have  so  much  glutted  the  market  with  property 
and  overdone  the  trade  beyond  the  demand  for  it. 
Indeed,  to  such  an  unreasonable  extent  has  build- 
ing been  carried  on  in  every  quarter  and  locality, 
that  numberless  houses  and  shops  can  be  seen  any 
day  now  tenantless  and  empty. 

The  Drinking  Fount.vin  Movement. — The 
Bristol  Times  says, — Should  Mr.  R.  Lang’s  liberal 
offer  to  erect  a drinking-fountain  opposite  the 
Fine  Arts’  Academy  be  accepted  and  imitated,  it 
is  suggested  that  they  be  so  arranged  that  the  over- 
flow will  feed  a trough  for  cattle,  and  below  that 
again  a small  dog-trough.  This  has  been  so  done 
at  Southport,  where  a gentleman  of  that  place  has 
given  the  public  three  marble  basins,  of  good  size 
and  design,  for  that  purpose,  the  commissioners 

having  agreed  to  supply  the  water. One  of  the 

series  of  drinking  fountains  recently  promised  to 
Stockport  by  Mr.  R.  H.  Greg,  of  Norclifle,  near 
Styal,  has  been  erected  in  the  gable-wall  of  the 
Weighing  Machine,  Wellington-road  North,  oppo- 
site the  George  Inn.  The  basin  and  masonry  are, 
we  believe,  of  polished  Aberdeen  granite,  resem- 
bling marble.  Over  the  basin  is  a bronze  mould- 
ing representing  the  head  of  a lioness,  from  the 
mouth  of  which  depends  the  water-pipe.  On  each 
side  the  basin  hangs  a strong  iron  ladle,  secured  to 
the  wall  by  a chain  of  sufficient  length  to  reach  to 
the  water-pipe.  The  fountain  is  not  yet  in  actual 
operation.  Workmen  are  employed  in  the  erec- 
tion of  another  at  the  top  of  Cheapside,  conducting 
from  Hillgate  to  Waterloo,  which  will  be  similar 

in  design  and  workmanship  to  that  described. 

Mr.  Bryant,  a gentleman  of  Plymouth,  has  offered 
to  provide  six  drinking  fountains  of  Devonshire 
marble,  and  three  cattle-troughs  of  iron,  or  other 
suitable  material,  if  the  corporation  will  give  the 
sites  and  lay  on  the  proper  supply  of  water  free  to 
the  public.  Such  liberality  is  commendable,  and 
worthy  of  the  cause. 


Intended  New  Hotel.— -It  has  been  decided 
to  establish  a new  hotel  in  Leeds,  at  a cost  of 
50,000/.  This  amount  will  be  raised  in  shares,  of 
which  the  Midland  Railway  Company  take  one 
half. 

Heating  Churches. — An  apparatus  has  just 
been  erected  at  St.  Peter’s  Church,  Clifton-wood, 
for  heating  it.  The  apparatus  consists  of  a large 
descending  stove  lined  with  Stourbridge  burs, 
placed  in  the  school-room  under  the  church. 
From  this  stove  the  heat  is  conveyed  to  five  ven- 
tilators in  the  floor  of  the  church  through  as 
many  pipes,  these  pipes  being  covered  with  hair- 
felt,  to  prevent  the  cold  atmospheric  air  coun- 
teracting the  hot  air  contained  in  them,  so  that 
the  whole  volume  of  hot  air  may  proceed  uninter- 
ruptedly into  the  body  of  the  church,  and  dift'use 
itself  throughout  the  entire  building.  The  appa- 
ratus was  constructed  by  Mr.  A.  A.  Harris,  of  the 
Marsh-street  Iron  Works. 

Railway  Dividends.  — London  and  North 
Western. — We  hear  that  the  dividend  for  the 
past  half-year  will  be  at  the  rate  of  4^  per  cent, 
per  annum,  with  a balance  of  about  20,000/.  over. 
Great  Western. — It  is  stated,  but  we  know  not 
how  far  correctly,  that  the  dividend  will  be  at  the 
rate  of  2 per  cent,  per  annum.  South  Eastern. — 
The  dividend,  it  is  believed,  will  be  15s.  per  share, 
or  5 per  cent,  per  annum.  For  the  corresponding 
half-year  of  1857,  the  dividend  was  14s.  per  share. 
Brigliton. — Very  little  doubt  is  entertained  about 
the  dividend  of  this  company  being  at  the  rate  of 
7 per  cent,  though  very  large  charges  are  made 
against  revenue,  which,  by  the  practice  of  other 
companies,  would  be  placed  to  capital. — Kerapaih. 

Parish  Rating  of  Water,  Gas,  and  Tele- 
graph Companies. — The  Board  of  Governors  and 
Directors  of  the  united  parishes  of  St.  Andrew, 
Holborn,  and  St.  George  the  Martyr,  have  in- 
creased the  assessment  on  the  pipes  of  the  New 
River  Company  laid  in  the  parish  from  650/.  to 
5,000/.  aud  are  instituting  inquiries  preparatory 
to  making  a similar  increase  in  the  assessment  o'f 
the  pipes  of  the  gas  company  laid  in  the  parish. 
They  have  also  resolved  to  assess  the  wires  of  the 

Electric  Telegr.aph  Company  laid  along  Holborn 

from  Holborn-bars  to  Fenwick-court — at  the  sum 
of  100/.  j the  wires  not  having  hitherto  been 
assessed. 

Some  of  the  Requisites  for  Cemeteries. — 
At  a recent  meeting  of  the  Liverpool  Architectural 
Society,  Mr.  T.  D.  Barry  pointed  out  the  leading 
features  required  In  the  laying  out  of  cemeteries, 
which  were — that  they  should  be  at  such  a dis- 
tance from  towns  as  that  no  great  expense  would 
be  incurred  in  reaching  them,  but  not  so  near  as 
to  allow  the  possibility  of  any  effiuvia  arising  that 
would  be  injurious  to  the  inhabitants, — not  nearer 
than  a quarter  of  a mile,  nor  further  than  two 
miles,  would  be  about  the  distance;  that  a dry 
sandy  soil  was  the  most  desirable,  and  that  a 
cemetery  should  occupy  a high  site,  with  a riew 
to  keep  it  dry  and  to  favour  the  drainage ; aud,  as 
a general  rule,  the  size  might  he  about  half  an  acre 
to  every  1,000  of  the  population.  Mr.  Barry  illus- 
trated liis  views  by  a reference  to  various  ceme- 
teries in  different  parts  of  the  country,  in  the 
carrying  out  of  several  of  which  he  had  himself 
been  concerned.  A variety  of  details  were  given 
as  to  the  cost  of  cemeteries,  and  suggestions  as  to 
the  best  mode  of  their  construction. 

Job  and  Task  Work;  or,  how  the  Dock- 
yard Joiners  are  Fleeced. — Under  this  title 
a correspondent  of  the  Bevonport  Independent 
makes  a statement  of  rather  a strange  description, 
which  merits  the  attention  of  the  authorities.  He 
says, — The  joiners  in  the  dockyard  have  for  some 
time  been  working  on  what  is  technically  called 
“job  and  task  work,”  and  for  several  days  past 
have  continued  to  work  until  six  o’clock  p.m.  On 
Saturday  night  last  the  workmen  were  in  liigh 
glee  on  the  supposed  good  week’s  wages  they  had 
earned,  when  on  being  paid,  to  their  utter  con- 
sternation they  were  mulcted  in  3s.  3d.  each  man, 
being  simply  told  by  the  measurer  in  a cool  official- 
like manner  that  they  had  not  done  a sufficient 
quantity  of  work.  This  amount  at  one  stroke 
well  nigh  swept  off  the  whole  of  the  overtime,  and 
was  but  another  form  of  saying,  “ You  must  work 
overtime  for  nothing.”  If  they  earn  21.  a week 
they  receive  only  their  1/.  3s. ; but  if  their  -work 
should  be  the  least  particle  short  it  is  immediately 
checked,  even  down  to  a fourpenuy-piece.  It  w.as 
only  the  previous  week  the  same  men  earned 
15s.  6d.  more  than  their  wages,  but  they  have  not 
as  yet  received  a fraction  of  it.  Another  very  just 
complaint  is,  that  the  men  have  no  opportunity  of 
knowing  whether  they  have  earned  their  wages 
or  not,  as  they  do  not  know  the  scale  of  prices 
paid.  The  prices  are  carefully  preserved  in  official 
obscurity. 
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“Boto.” — Bole,  mentioned  in  your  notice  of 
Mr.  taring’s  book,  as  one  of  the  materiab  used 
by  the  old  Italian  artificers  for  inlaying  with 
(p.  21,  ante),  is  an  earth  for  thickening,  solidify- 
ing, and  colouring  the  mastics  or  resinous  matters 
for  filling  the  incisions. — J.  B. 

Lectuee  bt  Me.  Lataed  at  Eeabisg. — 
Mr.  Layard  having  long  since  promised  a lecture 
to  the  people  of  Reading,  and  having  been  sedu- 
lously reminded  of  his  promise,  at  length  arranged 
a time,  and  left  the  subject  to  the  Reading  Lite- 
rary and  Scientific  Institution,  who  named  the 
Assyrian  discoveries.  Mr.  Layard,  therefore, 
addressetl  a meeting  on  this  subject  last  week, 
remarking,  however,  that  he  feared  the  topic 
Was  now  rather  stale,  having  himself  ah’eady  pub- 
lished all  about  these  discoveries.  The  lecturer, 
nevertheless,  produced  a very  interesting  discourse 
on  the  subject.  Every  seat  was  occupied  by  an 
attentive  audience. 

“London  Wail.”— As  I was  lately  passing 
down  Hart-street,  Cripplegate,  for  the  purpose  of 
viewing  the  fragment  of  the  old  City  wall  there, 
laid  open  by  the  clearing  away  of  some  houses,  I 
was  much  horrified  to  see  that  a large  piece  had 
been  broken  dowm  in  the  middle,  the  stones  of 
which  Lay  scattered  about  the  place.  Through 
the  opening  there  was  a large  hole  visible  in  the 
adjoining  house,  apparently  part  of  a cellar.  I 
think  that  the  inhabitants  of  our  City  ought  to  be 
made  acquainted  with  this  circumstance,  and  I 
trust  that  the  City  will  not  allow  these  interest- 
ing fragments  of  a structure  of  so  much  import- 
ance in  its  history  to  be  destroyed  at  random. 
At  all  events,  I feel  sure  that  the  lovers  of  anti- 
quity will  uot  look  in  vain  for  the  active  and 
powerful  intervention  of  the  Builder. — S.  B.  B. 

The  “Great  Eastern.”  — The  preparations 
necessary  for  fitting  this  vessel  for  sea  have  at  last 
been  decided  on,  and  it  is  stated  that  in  the  course 
of  another  fortnight  or  so  an  army  of  workmen 
will  be  busily  engaged  in  all  parts  of  the  ship, 
inside  and  out.  For  various  economical  reasons,  it 
is  considered  better  that  the  work  of  finishing  her 
should  be  divided  between  three  separate  contrac- 
tors. The  contracts  have  not  yet  been  finally 
entered  into.  To  one  person  will  be  entrusted  the 
ironwork  still  requisite  in  the  hull  and  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  poop  and  masts,  while  separate 
contracts  will  provide  for  the  rigging  and  sails  and 
the  cabin  fittings  and  joiners’ work.  It  is  stated 
that  the  long-expected  first  trial  trip  will  take 
place  about  the  middle  of  .July.  The  way,  how- 
ever, in  which  the  aflair  has  been  mismanaged  up 
to  this  time  will  make  all  cautious  in  indulging 
expectations. 

New  Adelphi  Theatre.— Mr.  IVebster  has 
produced  a melo-drama,  c.allcd  “ The  Borgia 
Ring,  a legend  of  Stonehenge,”  by  Mr.  Angiolo 
Slous,  the  accomplished  author  of  several  well- 
knowui  plays,  wherein  the  manager  ])lays  the 
villain  of  the  piece,  Piers  Wenlock,  with  his  accus- 
tomed force  and  discrimination.  The  comic  element, 
Mr.  Toole  being  the  exponent,  rather  overrode 
the  serious  on  the  first  night,  less  from  the  author’s 
will,  we  venture  to  say,  than  the  opinion  of 
others,  but  this  has  probably  been  remedied.  Mr. 
Slous  has  chiefly  shown  himself,  as  we  know  him 
from  his  previous  works,  in  the  delineation  of  the 
character  of  Mabel  Daventry,  a high-minded 
maiden,  preferring  to  sacrifice  her  own  happiness 
rather  than  bring  loss  to  the  object  of  her  love, — a 
part  well  played  by  Miss  Woolgar.  The  principal 
business  of  the  piece  takes  place  amidst  the 
masses  of  Stonehenge,  seen  in  the  first  act  by 
moonlight,  and  in  the  second  after  a snowstorm 
enwTeathed  with  drifts. 

House  Drainage  under  Compulsion, —You 
have  recently  inserted  some  communications  i 
reference  to  house  drainage  that  must  entirely 
settle  the  question  of  the  necessity  of  the  abolition 
of  cesspools — as  far  as  health  is  concerned — to  the 
occupiers  of  house  property ; but  in  doing  a great 
good,  or  even  advocating  the  same,  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  to  do  as  little  hardship  as  possible. 
In  my  experience  I have  found  several  widow  and 
maiden  ladies  who  for  years  had  received  from 
their  agents  a regular  income,  and  on  which  they 
depended  to  make  their  payments,  but  which  has 
been  of  late  not  only  witliheld,  but  from  the  heavy 
expenses  from  notices  to  repair,  to  cleanse,  and  to 
drain,  have  been  compelled  to  mortgage  property 
and  reduce  their  domestic  expenses  to  comply 
with  the  law,  and  in  many  instances  it  would  have 
been  to  their  advantage  to  make  a present  of  their 
interest  in  the  house  to  the  complaining  tenant. 
In  making  these  observations,  I deny  not  the 
importance  of  the  question  of  improved  house 
drainage,  but  argue  that  the  work  is  one  of  pro- 
gress only,  not  to  be  done  by  the  fairy  wand. — 
Henru  Sweetman 


Repeal  of  the  Paper  Duty.— ^le  eighth' 
annual  public  meeting  of  the  Association  for  IVo- 
moting  the  Repeal  of  the  Taxes  on  Knowledge 
will  take  place  at  Exeter  Hall,  on  Wednesday, 
2nd  February,  to  petition  for  the  repeal  of  the 
)aper  duty.  The  Right  Hon.  T.  Mibier  Gibson, 
d.P.  in  the  chair.  An  eftbrt  must  now  be  made 
in  earnest  to  get  rid  of  this  most  injurious  impost 
and  absurd  anomaly.  We  profess  to  desire  to 
extend  knowledge,  and  we  interpose  a heavy  tax 
to  prevent  it. 

Hetwood  and  Dixon’s  Knobs  and  Handles. 

-These  Icnobs  and  fastenings  (of  wood),  for  which 
a patent  was  obtamed  in  1856,  are  so  much  supe- 
rior to  those  of  ordinary'  form,  that  they  only 
require  to  be  known  to  be  largely  adopted.  To 
point  out  the  principle  broadly, — a hole  is  drilled 
through  the  door  or  drawer  front,  and  the  knob  is 
secured  by  a wooden  screw,  the  bead  of  which  is 
inside  the  door. 

Application  of  Se\v.\,ge. — The  Royal  Sewage 
Commissioners  have  re-commenced  their  labours 
in  Manchester  this  week.  It  is  their  intention  to 
examine  thoroughly  the  tributaries  to  the  river 
Mersey,  embracing  tbe  Ins’cll,  Medlock,  Rock  Irk, 
&c.  and  to  take  samples  of  the  waters  above  and 
below  each  town  aud  group  of  towns.  Tbe  mem- 
bers of  the  commission  now  at  work  are  Messrs. 
Lai\s,  Way,  Austin,  and  Robert  Rawlinson,  C.E. 

Photographic  Progress  : the  Discoveries 
BY  A House-painter. — Mr.  John  Pouncy,  of 
Dorchester,  having  discovered  a carbonic  process 
whereby  permanent  photographs,  it  is  said,  are  pro- 
duced, has  given  an  account  of  his  discovery  in 
person  before  the  Photograpliic  Society  of  London, 
when  a long  discussion  followed,  leading,  it  seems, 
to  a much  more  favourable  idea  of  Mr.  Pouney’s 
process  than  had  previously  been  entertained.  The 
Dorset  Chronicle,  in  giving  an  account  of  these 
proceedings,  informs  its  readers  that  Mr.  Pouncy 
is  a house  painter  and  decorator  in  Dorchester, 
and  hints  that  it  would  be  only  right  in  the 
Dorset  people  to  encourage  in  his  business  so 
enteiprising  and  original  an  invesligater,  especially 
as  he  is  considered  to  be  a first-rate  tradesman, 
which  one  can  readily  believe. 

Drainage  and  Scarlatina.— Four  deaths  from 
scarlatina  occurred  within  eighteen  days  in  a 
family  in  Round-tree  Cottage,  Bow.  The  Regis- 
trar-general, in  his  last  report,  states  that  “the 
disease  is  attributed  by  the  father  to  a black  ditch 
flowing  at  the  back  of  the  house.  He  called  the 
attention  of  the  Poplar  District  Board  of  Works  to 
the  nuisance  last  summer,  but  the  only  answer 
that  ho  received  was,  that  probably  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works  would  at  some  future  pe- 
riod bring  a sewer  near  the  premises.  It  may 
well  he  doubted  whether  this  intimation  of  good 
intentions  and  of  their  probable  fulfilment  will 
supply  balm  to  the  wounds  of  theaftiicted family. 

Sewerage  of  Reading.— The  surveyor  of  the 
Reading  Board  of  Health,  Mr.  J.  G.  B.  Marshall, 
C.E.  has,  at  the  request  of  the  board,  made  a 
report  on  the  best  plan  for  carrying  out  a more 
perfect  sewerage  of  the  borough.  The  report, 
which  has  been  printed,  states  that  the  cost  of  the 
plan  recommended  would  be  considerably  undci- 
10,000/.  and  require  a rate  of  only  2id.  in  the 
pound  to  repay  it  in  thirty  years.  The  sun-eyor 
states  that  he  has  received  a written  offer  from 
responsible  persons  in  the  town,  who  are  prepared 
to  take  or  lease  for  fourteen  or  twenty-one  years, 
the  whole  of  the  sewerage  when  collected  at  the 
two  outfalls,  and  to  deodorize  the  same,  paying 
the  board  a rent  after  the  rate  of  ten  per  cent, 
per  annum  on  any  sum  not  exceeding  1,000/. 
which  may  be  expended  in  works  for  collecting 
the  sewage,  such  as  tanks,  sheds,  &c.  with  lifting 
apparatus.  The  sewerage  scheme,  however,  is 
worked  out  without  reference  to  any  such  oilers, 
although  it  is  stated  to  be  easy  on  that  scheme  to 
construct  deodorizing  works  at  the  outfalls,  and 
with  advantage  to  the  inhabitants. 


For  schools  and  master's  house,  at  Mardcn,  Kent. 
Quantities  furnished  by  Mr.  B.  A.  C.  Herring : — 

Stevens ^i,452  0 0 

Sutton  and  Walters  1,4-J7  0 0 

Barnes  1,4)0  0 0 

Wallis 1,375  0 0 

Peerless  and  Hartridge 1,365  0 0 

Constable 1,350  0 0 

Eldon  and  Warren 1,346  o 0 

Sutton  and  Vaughan 1,317  0 0 

Paunett 1,275  0 0 

Hooper  and  Sons 1,225  0 0 


For  building  small  chapel  vestry  offices  at  Fishponds. 
Quantities  not  supplied.  Mr.  Henry  Masters,  architect : — 

C.  King rfi'390  0 0 

J.  WfiUams  355  0 0 

W.  Smith 2.51  n 0 

J.  Ea.stabroDk 248  0 0 

J.  Lambert  237  0 0 


For  house,  stabling,  and  offices  for  Mr.  E.  Frith, 
Wandsworth.  Mr.  H.  Carrey,  architect.  Quantities  by 
Messrs.  Welch  and  Atkinson : — 


Haward ie’,3,046  )0  0 

Lucas,  Brothers 2,376  0 0 

Aviss  and  Sons 2,356  0 0 

W.  Higgs  2,300  0 0 

Downs  2.246  0 0 

Nicholson  and  Sons  2,200  0 0 


For  building  dwelling-house  andshop.  No.  120,  Leaden* 
hall-street,  City,  for  Mr.  Langlois.  Mr.  G.  Marsh,  Archi- 
tect 

Thompson j^945  0 0 

Marsland  890  0 0 

Woodward 885  0 0 

Downs  (accepted) 869  0 0 


For  rebuilding  party-wall,  and  sundry  repairs  to  the 
Hercules  Tavern,  Leadenhall-street.  Messrs.  Yoiuig  and 
Son,  architects  1 — 

Piper  aud  Son rfl87  0 0 

King  147  0 0 

Turner  and  Sons 139  0 0 

Axford  and  Co 131  0 0 


For  chapel,  at  Plaistow;— 

Main  building.  Totals. 

BrassandSon  .^'2,963  0 0 ,...^3,971  0 0 

HackandSon 2,731  0 0 ....  3,754  0 0 

J.  and  W.  Sanders 2,670  0 0 ....  3,712  0 0 

Ashby  aud  Son 2,450  0 0 ....  3,477  0 0 

Piper  and  Son 2,330  0 0 ....  3,302  0 0 

Conder 2,3/5  0 0 3,293  0 0 


For  the  Grammar-school,  Bedford.  Mr.  J.  Horsford, 
architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  Hovenden : — 

Ancaster  Additional  for 

stone.  Ketton  stone. 

Heath j£3,775  0 

Dounes 3,680  0 ' 

M'Lcnnan  and  Bird 3,6S9  0 1 

Webster 3,548  0 1 

Mault .3,310  0 ( 

Lawson  and  Joy 3,102  0 ( 

Myers 3,101  0 ' 

Spencer  2,919  0 

Han'ey  2,905  0 

Young 2,898  0 

Fredk.  and  T.  Wood 9,873  0 

Conquest 2,828  0 

Freshwaters  2,827  0 

Reynolds 2,786  0 

Cooper 2,628  0 

Masters  2,548  8 

Llndley,  Firm,  and  Co.  ..  2,524  0 

Thompson  2,450  0 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


BcclealMtic*!  DUftpiOfiUonB  (the  new  incumbent  is  not  1)OUiiil  to 
tcalt  tlU  tlie  lepresentatires  of  » Into  incumbent  Appoint  a surveyor 
act  for  them,  but  miiy  proceed  to  recover  the  ninotuit  of  such  a. 
ilin  at  he  can  lubstnntiAte).— J.  L (an  advettisement).— A,  B,  T. 
(thanks).— Sir  C.  B.— T-— W.  M.— R.  B.  E.— 'Watcrloo-briiigc.— W.  O — 
J,  N.— J.  T.  (we  hare  assented  to  so  many  similar  applications,  that 
uut  now  decline). — J.  aud  B. — W.  A.  (there  is  no  speclSed  dls- 
>.  The  neighbour  would  have  to  prove  "injury").— A Sender 
(there  is  such  an  arrangement  of  telescope  lamp  tubes  as  reudera 
chains  and  weights  unnecessary,  but  we  cannot  refer  to  it)-— Vriu.— 
Alpha.— H.  51.-8.  8.— J.  K-— T.  H.  H.-H.  P.— C.  L.  (nest  week).— 
G,  W.  (mentioned  last  week), 

"Book*  asd  Ar>r>iui.sis."— We  are  forced  to  decline  pointing  out 
book!  or  fijullng  oddressoe. 

NOTICE. — All  Communications  re/t-pecU 
ing  Adeertisemenfs,  Subscriptions,  ^‘c.  should  be 
addressed  to  “ The  Publisher  of  the  Builder*’ 
No.  1,  York-street,  Covent-garden.  All  other 
Communications  should  be  addressed  to  the 
“Editor,”  and  not  to  the  “Publisher.” 


TENDEKS. 

For  the  Lion-walk  Chapel,  Colchester.  Mr.  Charles 
Forster  Hayward,  architect:— 

Net  amount,  c.xclusivo 
of  old  materials. 

Simpson,  London  .^’3,970  15  6 

Gibbons,  Ipswich 3,895  0 0 

Evans,  Brothers,  London 3,214  0 0 

Saunders,  Dedham 3,170  0 0 

Lee  and  Baker,  and  Shepherd, 

Colchester 3,164  0 

Grimes,  Colchester 3,100  0 0 

For  alterations  to  17.  Change-alley,  CornhUl,  for  ^J^essrs. 
Harper,  Bume,  and  Co.  Mr.  A.  W.  Blombeld,  architect. 
Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Bunker 

Hardunan  end  Sandon ^548  0 0 

Tunier  and  Sons 543  0 0 

Fowler  •‘9*  ? J 

Child,  Sou,  and  Martin  485  0 0 


TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 

The  Volume  for  1858  is  noio  ready,  price  One 
Guinea. 

A coloured  Title-page  may  be  obtained,  gra- 
tuitously, on  application  at  the  Office. 

The  Volume  will  be  bound  {on  being  sent  to  the 
Office),  for  3j.  6t/. ; or  Covers  for  that  purpose 
may  be  obtained  at  2^.  6t/.  each  {broad),  and  25. 
{narrow). 

It  is  necessary  to  state  whether  the  Advertise- 
ments are  or  are  not  to  he  included  in  the  bound 
volume. 

The  Publisher  will  feel  obliged  by  Subscribers 
forwarding  the  amount  of  their  Accounts  up  to 
the  end  of  1858. 

Post-ofjice  Orders  and  Remittances  should  be 
made  payable  to  Mr.  Morris  R.  Coleman. 


Feb.  5,  1859.] 
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Ccssjjools,  and  Ventilation. 
Windsor. 


UBLIC  sewerage  progresses 
very  slowly,  and  some  of 
the  work  will,  we  fear, 
prove  inefficient.  Large 
sewers  have  been  put  down 
where  sinallersewers  would 
have  answered  better,  and 
sewers  are  projected  of 
d imensions  considerably 
beyond  the  requirements  of 
tlie  districts.  The  cost  of 
sewers  increases  about  as 
the  squares  of  tlicir  di- 


Fevers  may  occur  in  cellars,  as  in  Liveriiool  ; or  human  misery.  We  must  live  beyond  the  doc- 
in  attics,  as  m Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  and  other  j trine  of  laissez  fnire,  and  neitlier  jiander  to  any 
places.  There  may  be  sewers  to  afiect  cellai-s,  : class  interest  nor  fear  ignorant  exclamations' 


but  attics,  ten  stories  up,  are  tolerably  removed  j Those  who  read  our  pages  recnilarly  will  not 

otiAi.  , i.  bc  ignoraut  of  tlic  scoBes  of  wretcheduess,  vicc, 

and  misery  in  this  metropolis,  and  we  think 
our  conclusions  cannot  be  disputed,  namely, 
that  the  poor  have  no  power  to  help  them- 
selves, and  that  therefore  either  the  Imijerial 
Government  or  a local  government  must  step 
in  and  remove  the  causes  of  evil.  The  poor 
cannot  build  houses,  regulate  ventilation,  sewer 
towns,  scavenge  streets,  or  even  secure  whole- 


from  such  influence.  Those  who  even  expect 
the  best  planned,  and  most  perfectly  con- 
structed sewei-s  and  drains  to  prevent  all  fevers, 
will  be  disappointed  ; as  diseases  of  this  class 
result  from  many  other  evils, — overcrowdimr, 
defective  ventilation,  unwholesome  food,  star- 
vation, mental  anxiety,  and  more  causes  than 
we  can  enumerate. 

Efficient  sewers  and  drains  will  ever  be  the 


foundation  of  sanitary  improvement ; but  there  ; some  meat.  We  do  not  say,  nor  desire,  that  a 
must  be  a superstriiction  on  the  “ foundation,”  . central  power  shall  be  enabled  to  step  in  and 
and  there  must  also  be  unceasing  attention. ' do  such  things  ; but  we  do  say,  that,  after  the 
bewersand  diains  may  be  so  constructed  as  to  , central  government  has  created  a local  power 
act  without  the  aid  of  men  to  cleanse  them.  ' it  ought  to  eshiblish  and  retain  power  sufficient 
We  have  an  example  of  this  in  the  city  of  Car- 1 to  enforce  necessary  movement,  and  give  the 
lisle  ; where,  although  the  district  is  flat,  and  ; superintendence  requisite  to  secure  somethiii'-r 
the  outlet  is  liable  to  be  back-watered  and  j like  honest  efficiency.  Government  reflates 
flooded,  the  sewers  and  drains  have  acted  effi- , labour  in  coal-mines  and  in  cotton  factories, 
ciently,  we  learn,  from  the  time  of  their  com-  j with  advantage  to  the  whole  community  ; but 
- . . ^ IT  di-jpletion  (some  four  years  ago)  to  the  present  i miserable  houses,  no  sewerage,  and  defective 

ameters  ; for  m-stance,  if  a ; date,  without  the  aid  of  manual  labour  within  I sewerage,  work  incalculablv  m-eater  social  evils 

sewer  of  2 feet  diameter ' them, 


jnifl  tllOV  fir.-i  /••liTln  nf  .ill  +;i-.ir.c 


erage,  work  incalculably  greater  social  evils 
There  i than  coal-mines  and  cotton  factories,  because 


, ..T  . , I ,.  , . o J--- .wjvi  Liju  lu-i/uti  tiiu  luuiii,  iiiiu  uieieiore  limited 

vill  cost  about  40s.  per  yard . polls,  and  in  some  other  towns,  men  spend  in  their  power  of  mischief.  Beid  government 
lineal  ; or,  111  other  words,  400  | their  lives  m the  public  sewers— at,  of  course,  implies  human  misery  (preventable  disease), 
vards  lineal  of  sewer  2 feet  in  a groat  annual  cost  to  the  ratepayers— and  what  pauperism,  and  crime.  We  have  shown  that 
diameter  may  be  put  down  at ! is  tar  more  to  be  lamented,  at  the  sacrifice  of  these  evils  exist  in  fearful  and  in  teixible 
the  cost  of  100  yards  lineal  of , thmr  own  health  and  lives.  I realities  in  this  the  greatest  and  by  far  the 

4 feet  m diameter  ; and  if  the  The  progress  of  the  sanitary  question  in  wealthiest  city  or  metropolis  in  the  world 
sewer  of  the  lesser  sectional  area  Eng  and,  is  watched  with  great  anxiety  by  the  That  the  Imperial  Government  is  expected  to 
will  remove  all  the  sewage,  it  is  ■ whole  of  the  civilized  world.  Our  big-endian  ■ assume  certain  public  duties,  we  learn  from 
not  only  four  tunes  cheaper,  but  and  little-endian  disputes  have  sadly  troubled  the  verdict  in  the  recent  accident  case  at  the 
very  much  better  than  the  larger  many  inquirers,  and  we  fear  have  hindered  Polytcclinic 

and  more  co.stly  structure,  because  ! some,  ivliile  false  exaiuides  have  been  followed  , The  evils  of  cesspools  have  been  over  and 
tlie  ordinary  flow  of  sewage  is  | in  distant  parts  of  the  world.  Some  American  over  again  commented  niion  by  us  and  vet 
I more  concentrated,  and  there  is  , engineers  have,  liowever,  visited  this  country, , ive  find  cesspools  retained  even'  where  public 

less  space  111  which  sewage  gases  I to  examine  for  themselves.  Mr.  Chesborough,  sewers  have  been  carried  out.  There  is  also 
can  be  generated.  If  the  large  sewer  be  egg-  of  Chicago,  has  reported  to  the  authorities . another  evil  of  great  magnitude  more  fre- 
sliaped,  the  sewage  will  pass  more  rajndly,  and  of  that  town  since  his  return,  and  is  now  carry- ! qiiently  committed  than  it  is  easy  to  believe 
leave  less  of  deposit,  than  in  a broader  bottomed  ing  out  a system  of  sewers  on  a plan  devised  ' namely,  leaving  house-drains  into  which 
sewer  ; but  there  will  be  the  greater  air  space  : ' after  full  examination  into  the  whole  (juestion.  | closets  and  sinks  send  all  the  refuse  of  a larL^e 
it  the  invert  be  broad  and  flat,  or  if  even  the  | Earthenware  pipe  sewers  will  be  adopted  for  all ; tamily,  imconnectcd  with  the  street  sewer 
section  be  a circle,  there  win  be  deposit,  stag-  branches.  The  engineer  in  New  York  is  also  until  the  whole  basement  and  subsoil  arc 

- using  earthenware  pipes  to  a large  extent.  We  flooded  and  saturated  with  pntrifvincr  refuse 

also  hapjieii  to  know  that  earthenware  pipes  *i--  t...  r ” i 

and  soil-pans  are  sent  out  and  are  disposed 


nation,  and  accumulation  of  foul  refuse  in  such 
sewer. 

There  ai-e  many  miles  of  sewers  in  this 
metropolis  far  too  large  for  the  amount  of  | of  and  used  in  large  quantities  in  Australia, 
sewage,  and  the  consequences  are  stagnation, ' The  make  of  earthenware  sewer  and  drain  pipes 
deposit,  accumulation,  ultimate  choking,  and  | inEnglandaloneisupwardsofl2miles  lineal  per 
great  nuisance  and  danger  to  health.  We  may  ' week,andofsoil-pansabout  l,UO()perweek  :that 
refer  to  the  earlier  reports  by  the  Commissioners  J is,  624  miles  of  sewer  and  drain-pipes,  and  52  000 
of  Sewers,  as  also  to  reports  by  sundry  Govern-  j soil-pans  per  annum.  Land  drain-pipes  are  of 
ment  couunissioiis.  Into  the  disputes  of  rival ! course  not  included.  If  there  he  any  truth  in 
engineers  it  is  not  onr  intention  to  enter,— arc  sanitary  science,  wc  ought  surely  to  be  improv- 
they  not  recorded  in  “blue  books”  and  in  ing.  Much  of  the  private  work  is  no  doubt 
counter — that  is,  rival — reports,  in  which  they  badly  executed,  as  at  Windsor  ; but  we  hope 
may  be  found  by  those  u ho  desire  such  read- ' for  better  things  in  time.  At  present  health 
ingl  We  have  scrupulously  abstained  from  4and  life  are  at  a discount  with  many  public 
the  sewers  question  contention,  confining  our- , bodies,  or  we  should  not  have  a retention  of 
selves  to  facts,  and  only  stating  these  as  they  | cottage  ces.spools  advocated,  as  in  Manchester 
appeared  calculated  to  be  generally  useful.  ' and  in  many  other  towns,  practically  by  nefrlect 

We  recently  drew  attention  to  the  state  of  though  not  actively  by  legislation.  TlieEe<Tis- 
the  sewerage  in  Windsor,  and  inquiry  has  con- ! trar-general  will  some  d.-iy  startle  the  puWic 
firmed  our  former  _ statement.  Some  of  the  from  its  apathy  when  the  next  epidemic  sweeps 
public  sowers  in  Windsor  and  Eton,  along  the  through  the  land,  and  Government  may  even 
lower  levels,  are  too  large,  and,  consequently,  learn  to  value  the  bugbear  char'i'e  of  “ centrali- 
afibrd  sp.aee  for  the  generation  of  foul  gases  of  zation”  at  its  proper  worth,  '"in  Newcastle- 
decomposition,  which  gases  will  rise  to  the ' upon-Tjmoupwardsof  2,000 livesweresacrificed 
upper  parts  of  the  system  if  not  previously ' to  cholera  in  1853,  at  a cost  of  some  40,000?. 
liberated.  As  we  remarked  in  our  first . to  the  community,  and  this  town  remains  as 
notice,  Mr.  Turnbull  has  protected  the  Castle  liable  to  cholera  as  before  ; the  only  improve- 
hnth  Iw  Kvv  ment  was  made  by  the  great  fire  .subsequent  to 

the  cholera,  in  consuming  many  wretched  liabi- 


both  by  flaps  and  by  surface  ventilatiii: 
grates  and  arrangements  ; but  the  Ca.stle 
sewem  and  the  town  sewers  are  in  some 
respects  connected  and  complicated,  so  as 
to  render  it  almost  impossible  to  protect  the 
whole  of  the  Crown  projierty  from  the  effects 
of  negligence  by  the  Local  Boards  of  Windsor 
and  Eton.  Public  sewer-s  were  formed  in  the 
districts  under  the  charge  of  these  Boards  some 
ten  years  since  ; but  there  are  many  cesspools 
in  existence  to  this  day,  and  very  many  of  the 
private  or  “ house  drains”  liave been  carelessly 
and  badly  constructed,  and  are  in  a sad  state. 
We  do  not  say  that  all  the  recent  cases  of  fever 
m Windsor  have  been  due  to  foul  air  from 
festering  cesspools,  choked  drains,  and  stag- 
nant sewage  ; as  foul  air  may  be  produced  by 
overcrowding,  by  defective  ventilation,  and  by 
the  proximity  of  decaying  I'efu.se  of  any  sort. 


tatious  of  a crowded  district.  "We  arc  not  ad- 
vocates of  centralization  as  practised  on  the 
Continent,  but  of  wise  government  in  tlie  truest 
and  fullest  sense  of  that  word  under  its  most 
liberal  interpretation.  “ Govoniment"  cannot 
mean  neglect  of  hmiian  Iieulth  and  life,  as  the 
strength  and  the  glory  of  a state  consist  in  the 
numbers,  wenltli,  and  health  of  its  inhabitunt.s. 
Human  life  and  the  well-being  of  a people  must, 
therefore,  he  the  fimt  and  most  sacred  duty  and 
care  of  a just  government.  Our  parish  Dog 
berries  and  vested  interests  may  cry  out  cen- 
tralizatian  ! centralization  ! but  if  loss  of  health, 
loss  of  life,  increase  of  poverty,  pauperism,  and 
crime  can  clearly  be  showui  to  spring  from  local 
inefficiency  or  local  apatliy,  a superior  power 
must  be  created  to  step  in  and  avert  so  much 


This  lias  boon  the  case  in  Loiid'ou,  and,  no 
doubt,  many  sucli  cases  of  gross  neglect  arc 
now  accumulating  their  full  measure  of  mis- 
chief. If  the  residences  of  our  metropolitan 
hospital  fever  cases  were  examined,  W'e  should 
find  cesspools  full  and  foul  ; choked  drains  ; 
and  drains  unconnected  with  the  street-sewers. 
Cleaning  such  choked  drains,  and  making  a 
connection  with  the  public  sewer,  do  not 
sweeten  the  tainted  subsoil : the  whole  floor 
should  bo  taken  up  to  remove  as  imieh 
as  possible  of  the  foul  material,  and  tlio 
S2iace  made  good  with  concrete.  There  are 
frequent  comiihiints  of  had  smells  being  per- 
ceived from  drains,  from  closets,  from  sinks, 
from  street  gullies,  and  there  is  a loud  outcry 
for  “ trapping.”  But  trapping  alone  is  a delu- 
.sion  and  a snare.  Foul  gases  are  not  destroyed 
by  such  means,  but  are  concentrated, — madi- 
far  more  deadly,  and  arc  forced  into  houses 
through  every  rat-hole,  crack,  or  imperfection 
in  sewer,  drain,  wall,  and  floor.  By  far  tlie 
.safest  remedy  is  external  ventilation,  free  and 
abundant  at  any  point  where  there  is  the  least 
chance  of  harm,  remembering  that  foul  gasc.s 
admitted  to  the  open  air  are  diftiised  into 
space,  and  seldom  injiue,  but  that  foul  gasc.s 
admitted  within  houses  are  difl'ueed  throiigli 
the  rooms,  and  injure  at  all  times,  but 
especially  at  night  and  during  sleep.  Wo 
often  read  that  gullies  have  been,  removed 
or  trapped,  because  foul  gases  escaped,  to 
the  annoyance  of  some  one  ; and  we  have 
learned  that  the  Queen,  in  driving  about 
Windsor,  detecting  a stench  from  some  of  the 
gullies,  ordered  them  to  he  tmppod.  Wc  nio.st 
sincerely  hope  her  Majesty,  at  the  same  time, 
ordered  bettor  and  fuller  ventilation  to  be  pro- 
vided ; as,  also,  the  sewer.s  to  he  exaiuiiicd, 
cleansed,  and  improved.  If  there  are  foul  .smells 
from  any  sewers,  sinks,  or  closets,  there  is 
something  wrong,  requiring  constructive  im- 
jirovenient,  and  full  and  free  external  ventila- 
tion. A ton  of  gunpowder  permanently  stored 
beneath  any  dwelling-house  would  be  neither 
safe  nor  de.sirable,  but  it  might  work  far  less 
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mischief  than  foul  sewers,  with  foul  drains, 
thoroughly  trapped.  We  would  prefer  the  gun* 
jiowder,  which  might  go  off  once,  to  the  fever 
poison,  which  is  acting  always. 

CONSTRUCTION  OF  STONE  STAIRCASES  ; 

AND  THE  ACCIDENT  AT  THE  POLY- 
TECHNIC INSTITUTION. 

It  is  a generally  received  opinion,  that  the  sta- 
bility of  a stone  staircase,  fixed  into  a soirnd  wall, 
depends  in  no  small  degree  upon  the  gravitating 
support  it  receives  from  the  lower  step  ; and  that 
each  step,  resting  \ipon  the  one  nnclorneath, 
assists  in  maintaining  the  stability  of  the  whole. 
No  doubt  this  idea  is  correct  to  a certain  extent : 
all  the  steps  assist  to  support,  and  uphold  each 
other;  and  from  examining  the  remnants  left  in 
the  wall  at  the  Polytechnic,  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  that  staircase  was  thus  constructed. 


amongst  the  steps,  thereby  adding,  by  its  weight 
and  tenacity,  in  no  small  degree,  to  the  general 
destruction. 

It  is  by  no  means  surprising  that  ail  the  steps 
should  have  broken  exactly  at  the  part  near  the 
wall,  where  the  whole  thickness  of  the  original 
solid  step  is  left,  and  where  the  iron  trellis  is  in- 
serted. It  would  have  bafllcd  all  my  theory  and 
practice  had  they  broken  at  any  other  part.  This 
particular  place  in  each  step  acted  as  the  starting 
point — the  commencement  of  a rend  or  fracture, 
somewhat  analogous  to  the  effect  of  a glazier’s 
diamond  on  glass,  which,  supposing  the  glass  to 
be  an  inch  thick,  will  not  penetrate  to  more  than 
about  the  thousandth  part  of  an  inch,  and  in  this 
state  the  glass  is  scarcely  appreciably  weakened; 
vet  a few  sharp  blows  or  concussions  with  a 
hammer  will  cause  it  to  separate  exactly  at  the 
scratched  line.  The  masons  who  pave  our  foot- 
paths with  Yorkshire  flagging  nick  the  stone  with 
a chisel  and  hammer,  about  a tenth  of  an  inch 


I have  no  hesitation,  however,  in  saying,  that  in  . 
such  a staircase,  or  any  other  in  which  the  stone  1 deep,  where  they  wish  to  separate  it,  and  tlien  a 
is  of  a proper  quality,  and  the  fixing  performed  in  few  blows  with  a hammer  divide  it  along  the  line 
a workmanlike  manner,each  individual  step  would  1 indented.  _ In  the  case  of  the  stairs  now  under 
not  only  hear  its  own  weight,  hut  also  any  reason-  consideration,  it  was  proved,  that  only 
able  load  that  is  ever  likelv  to  be  put  upon  it ; 1 minutes  before  the  accident,  they  bore  a weight  ot 
and  this  entirely  independent  of  the  steps  either  human  beings  very  far  exceeding  the  weight  or 
above  or  below  it.  Durine  mv  practice,  I have  ! number  of  persons  upon  them  at  the  precise 


above  or  below  it.  During  my  practice, 
had  to  insert  a new  step  in  place  of  one  broken 


persons  upon 

moment  of  the  disaster ; but  it  was  some  fatal 


strong,  and  durable,  when  exposed  to  the  weather  ; 
the  lower  end  is  soft,  much  weaker,  and  is  very 
likelv  to  decay  rapidly,  under  atmospheric  in- 
fiuences.  Hence,  it  is  of  considerable  importance, 
ill  a staircase  with  long  steps,  that  they  should 
all  have  the  strong  ends  of  the  stone  towards 
the  wall,  whore  there  is  the  greatest  amount  of 
leverage.  In  the  case  of  two  of  the  stones,  pre- 
pared expressly  for  experimenting  upon,  they 
were  both  sawed  out  of  one  block,  of  an  oblong 
form,  and  so  contrived,  that  the  piece  was  sawed 
ne.arlv  on  the  diagonal,  to  form  winders  round  a 
semi-circular  well-hole  : the  broad  end  of  one  step, 
and  the  narrow  end  of  the  other,  being  of  the  bard 
and  strong  part  of  the  block  ; one  of  the  steps  was 
necessarily  obliged  to  be  turned  end  for  end ; there- 
fore one  had  the  bard  end  pinned  into  the  wall, 
and  the  other  the  soft  and  weak  part  of  the  stone 
in  the  wall : consequently,  other  conditions  being 
cipal,  the  two  steps,  when  loaded,  broke  with  very 
unequal  weights ; therefore  such  an  experiment 
would  be  no  criterion  of  comparative  strength. 

Another  experiment  was  tried  with  a step 
(having  an  iron  trellis  let  in)  rehated  on  to  a 
landing  beneath  it.  This  step,  and  the  landing 
together,  bore  a weight  of  26^  cwt.,  during  two 
or  three  hours,  without  breaking : having  no 
more  weights  at  hand,  it  was  left,  thus  loaded, 
and  broke  when  no  one  was  by,  probably  in 


^nd/fn  a particular  case:  three  steps  were  broken  : Hmv.  sudden  jar,  or  concussion,  which  set  the  } eonsoqucnce  of  some  carriage  passing  through 
otr  close  to  the  wall,  by  a weight  fiilling  upon  ' ' ’ 
them  from  a considerable  height.  This  work  was 


I a mews  adjoining,  and  causing  the  ground  to 
hat  might  have  been  , vibrate.  Tins  last  experiment  proves  that  very 


restored  by  taking  out  the  broken  ends,  and 
sliding  in  the  new  steps  from  the  end  under  the 
iron  rails,  and  pinning  into  the  wall  as  liefore; 
the  joggled  joints  being  very  correctly  fitted  pre- 
viously, and  the  entire  staircase,  I have  reason  to 
believe,  was  as  sound  and  secure  as  before  the 
accident. 

In  the  absence  of  positive  evidence,  it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  determine  the  precise  place 
on  the  staircase  at  the  Polytechnic  whore  the 
accident  commenced,  or  to  say  what  gave  rise  to 
the  first  break,  or  starting  point ; and  some  differ- 
ence of  opinion  may  probably  he  entertained 
respecting  this  particular  part  of  the  inquiry.  On 
carefully  examining  the  top  of  the  staircase,  it 
appears*  that  the  stone  landings  at  that  part  have 
been  improperly  joggled.  This  fault  arose,  no 
doubt,  from  some  mistake  of  the  workman,  or  of 
two  masons  employed  on  different  stones  misunder- 
standing each  other,  and  making  a joint  with  both 
stones  grooved  or  channelled,  instead  of  one  having 
a projection,  and  the  other  being  worked  hollow, 
to  receive  it.  This  top  landing  had,  therefore, 
little  or  no  support  from  the  joggle  to  the  adjoin- 
ing stone,  and  appears  evidently  to  have  been  natu- 
rally weak  at  the  fracture,  in  consequence  of  fossils 
or  shells  occurring  at  that  part,  which  are  of  a dif- 
ferent substance  to  the  great  mass  of  the  stone ; 
and  to  which  the  ovoid,  or  oolitic  portion  is  but 
imperfectly  or  slightly  united : hence,  as  several 
of  these  fossil  shells  occurred  near  to  each  other, 
the  rudiment  of  a rend  or  fracture  was  there ; and, 
with  any  unusual  concussion,  it  is  almost  certain 
that  the  stone  would  break  at  that  particular  part ; 
and,  in  all  probability,  such  defects  in  the  landing 
might  not  be  observed  until  after  the  separation 
had  taken  place. 

On  viewing  the  staircase,  in  its  present  con- 
dition, the  first  impression  on  the  mind  of  an 
observer  would  most  likely  he  directed  to  the  cir- 
cumstance  of  cutting  away  the  worn  part,  and 
thereby  weakening  the  step,  for  the  purpose  of 
inserting  the  cast-irou  trellis  treads ; and  it  would 
be  unreasonable,  as  well  as  inconsistent,  to  suppose 
for  an  instant  that  the  strength  of  the  steps  had 
not  been,  to  some  extent,  lessened  by  this  pro- 
ceeding. But  before  we  arrive  at  the  hasty 
conclusion,  that  weakening  the  steps,  to  a certain 
degree,  was  the  sole  cause  of  the  accident,  we 
should  fairly  and  deliberately  take  into  account 
collateral  circumstances  which  bear  upon  the 
subject. 

'i'be  absence  of  a proper  joggle,  and  the  weak 
part  of  the  stone  landing  at  the  top  of  the  stairs, 
was,  I think,  as  I have  elsewhere  said,  the  first 
cause  of  the  accident.  When  this  top  stone  gave 
way  a large  portion  of  its  weight  was  instantly 
thrown  upon  the  step  immediately  beneath  it,  and 
for  a moment  might  probably  hang  with  its  entire 
weight  to  the  iron  railing,  which  was  properly  in- 
serted and  run  with  lead  into  the  stonework  of 
each  step.  The  first  step  being  broken,  would 
communicate  much  of  its  weight  to  the  one  be- 
neath, before  it  was  conqdetely  liberated:  the 
same  would  occur  to  the  next,  and  the  one  after, 
and  so  on  to  all  the  others.  The  iron  railing, 
which  was  firmly  attached  to  the  stones,  must  soon 
have  been  torn  from  its  junction  at  the  upper 
part,  and  would  thus  be  entangled  or  thi-eadled 


whole  affair  in  action. 

tlic\fct'!ftrL“ZcrcarcTn-Sy,thrrariure;™  nS..*!’!.!:!?! 


of  the  top  landing,  had  operated  open  the  same  , vesting  partially  upon  each  other.  These  various 
ui.™  t Jiu.es  were  introdneed.  > tests  or  trials  were  made  with  new  stone,  tho- 


steps  before  the  iron  trellises  were  introduced, 
even  when  the  stones  were  hut  recently  erected. 


roughly  wet ; consequently  not  so  strong  as  if 


before  they  were  appreciably  worn.  We  are seasoned,  which  renders  the  stone 
justified  in  concluding  that  the  steps,  as  originally  1 stronger  than  w hen  fresh  from  the  qua  y. 

J . . A staircase  is  one  of  the  most  indispensable 


constructed  and  fixed,  were  sufficiently  strong 
for  all  contemplated  purposes;  because  the  stair- 


objects  belonging  to  almost  every  description  of 


had'’stood'the  teat  of  Lowded  -oeetlngs,  , boildiiig  i ti.e^ 


and  safely  constructed,  especially  in  public  edifices. 


aunns'  about  twenty  years,  wiluuui  anv  app.t-  - - .“hi 

rent  defect,  except  that  produced  hy  fair  a„d  ; where  great  crowds  may  occasioually  he  eKpected 
reasoonblcwear.  Unfortunately,  it  happened  that  | Since  the  accident  at  the  1 oiy- 

scveral  circumstances  of  an  untoward  description  technic,  mimerons  proposals  have  been  ^SBested 
were  combined  in  the  same  stone,  at  the  most  i f«v  ■'nprovcinents  in  the  safety  of  this  important 
vulnerable  part  of  the  staircase;  and  at  a particn-  feature  m practical  architecture  : the  most  general 
lar  moment  of  time,  this  weak  point  received  a I proposition  ,s.  that  the  steps  should  be  ™l>P»v M 
vibratory  shock  or  concussion,  which  from  the  , a waU  at  each  end,_a  very  safe  plan  no  dot  bt 
starting  point,  set  off  the  whole  disaster.  I '»>t.  ■"  practice,  attended  with  iiianj  difflculties, 

.®  ‘ , , , , , r.|  espectallv  those  of  space,  cost,  light,  ventdation. 

Artificial  substances,  such  as  different  kinds  of , Another  scheme  is,  that  if  the  steps  are  only 
cements,  and  the  various  metals,  which,  m then- ; 

natural  state,  are  almost  invariainy  found  in  the  j gyppQj.{.(,j  columns  raised  from  the  ground, 

earth  mixed  with  sulphur  or  other  material,  may  j j confess,  would  be  a rather  dangerous 
be  homogeneous  and  uniform  throughout  | p^nstruction ; for,  unless  the  iron  supports  be  in 

entire  mass:  hence,  well-conducted  experiments  ; contact  with  the  stone,  they  will  be  useless  ; 
on  such  substance  are  likely  to  be  very  usetul  m ^ touch,  or  are  the  least  approaching 

arriving  at  conclusions  relative  to  their  strength  ; | tic^ht  they  may,  by  variation  of  temperature, 
but  the  longer  my  experience  ‘-’xtends,  _ and  the  ^e  raised,  in  the  space  of 

more  I investigate  the  subject  of  experimenting  [ a quarter  of  a 

on  the  strength  of  natural  substances,  such  as  - - ..  . ® ..v 

building-stones,  and  more  especially  that  of  Port- 
land stone,  the  greater  are  the  difficulties  which 
present  themselves  before  any  formula  can  he 
attained  that  will  not  lead  to  very  erroneous  con- 
clusions. No  two  pieces  of  Portland  stone  the 
size  of  the  steps  of  the  Polytechnic  staircase  can 
be  found  that  do  not  vary  considerably  in  their 
texture  at  different  parts,  in  the  hardness,  sound- 
ness, number  of  fossils,  and  many  other  peculiari- 
ties well  known  to  a mineralogist,  and  also  to  an 
intelligent  working  stonemason : these  remarks 
applv  with  equal  force  to  different  parts  of  one 
and  the  same  block.  No  dependence  should  rest 
on  a single  mechanical  experiment  upon  Portland 
stone.  If  a formula  be  required,  it  can  only  be 
obtained  by  at  least  six  or  eight  experiments, 
performed  in  the  most  careful  manner,  and  then 
taking  the  average  or  mean  proportion  of  the 
entire  number.* 

Two  experimental  steps  were  prepared  at  a 
builder’s,  in  Tottenhara-court-road,  expressly  for 
the  purpose  of  testing  the  strength  of  Portland 
stone,  as  applied  to  steps  : they  were  wrought  in 
the  form  of  winders,  one  with  an  iron  trellis  let 
into  it,  the  other  without,  so  as  to  resemble  as 
nearly  as  possible  those  at  the  Polytechnic;  and 
after  being  propeily  pinned  into  a wall,  they  were 
both  loaded  uniformly  over  their  surfaces  until 
they  broke.  That  in  which  the  iron  was  inserted, 
bro'ke  with  5 cwt.,  the  other  with  nearly  13  cwt. 

These  tests  might  have  been  satisfactory  provided 
the  stone  could  be  viewed  as  a substance  of  one 
uniform  homogeneous  quali  y throughout  its 
entire  mass,  but,  as  already  stated,  such  unifor- 
mity of  structure  rarely  or  never  is  found  in  Port- 
land stone.  Long  blocks  of  such  material  arc 
almost  invariably  obtained  from  the  quarry  In  an 
upright  position : the  top  end  is  always  hard, 


inch ; if  the  steps  are  properly  fastened  at  the 
wall  end,  and  such  an  expansion  will  be  quite  suf- 
ficient to  hoist  up  the  steps,  and  break  them  off 
close  to  the  wall. 

During  the  inquest  at  the  Polytechnic,  it  has 
been  stated  that,  “as  a rule,  cylindrical  staircases 
having  open  well-holes,  together  with  a great 
width  of  step,  supported  only  at  one  end  by  inser- 
tion into  the  wall,  are  greatly  to  be  condemned, 
as  highly  dangerous.”  In  answer  to  this  fearful 
assertion,  I may  confidently  state,  that,  during  the 
long  period  of  half  a century,  I have  been  practi- 
cally and  theoretically  acquainted  with  all  matters 
relating  to  the  construction  of  new,  and  repara- 
tion of  old  staircases;  I have  also  been  long 
associated  in  business,  and  on  friendly  terras  with 
an  unusual  number  of  eminent  architects.  It  has 
also  been  my  good  fortune  to  be  honoured  with 
invitations  to  attend  nearly  all  the  meetings  of 
architects  and  engineers  during  the  last  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  years.  Nevertheless,  I cannot  recol- 
lect bearing  of  a single  instance  of  a stone  stair- 
case falling  or  breaking  down,  either  in  a public 
or  private  edifice.  In  offering  this  statement,  of 
course  I do  not  include  cases  where  the  building 
has  been  consumed  by  fire,  causing  the  roof  to  fall 
in,  and  thereby  totally  knocking  down  the  stairs; 
neither  does  it  refer  to  the  falling  of  scaffolding, 
or  other  heavy  weights,  whereby  a few  steps  may 
be  broken.  But  I may  say,  without  fear  of  con- 
ti’.idiction,  that  no  stone  staircase,  erected  in  the 
usual  manner,  ever  broke  down  under  the  heaviest 
load  of  humau  beings  that  could  by  any  possibility 
get  upon  it,  or  under  the  greatest  weight  likely 
to  bo  carried  up  or  down  bv  manual  labour. 

C.  H.  Smith. 


' Averages  in  such  cases  wiil  nut  ensure  safety. — Ed. 


Merthyr  Tydpil  Boaeb  of  Health.— Last 
week  Mr.  Alfred  Taylor  was  unanimously  elected 
engineer  to  this  board,  out  of  fifty -three  candidates. 


Feb.  5,  1859.] 


THE  BUILDER. 
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MODERN  FRENCH  ARCIilTECl'URE. 

The  doorway  wliercof  we  give  an  engraving 
is  one  of  the  eccentricities  of  Paris  architecture, 
in  wliich  one  overlooks  the  abomination  of  the 
broken  pediment,  and  other  weaknesses,  for  the 
sake  of  the  playful  fancy  and  artistic  carving  that 
it  e.N.hibits.  It  is  the  doorway  of  the  house  of  a 
sculptor ; was  designed  by  M.  Clerget ; and,  bein" 
placed  at  the  bottom  of  a little  garden,  is  protected 
from  the  degradations  too  common  in  Paris. 


THE  ECONOMIC  MUSEUM,  FORMED  BY 

MR.  TWINING,  AT  THE  POLYTECHNIC 
INSTITUTION. 

In  prosecution  of  his  scheme  of  popular  instruc- 
tion in  sanitary  and  domestic  economy,  by  collec- 
tions of  books,  designs,  and  specimens  of  ap- 
pliances of  various  kinds,  with  the  ultimate  object 
of  permanent  repertories  of  useful  knowledge  for 
every-day  life,  Mr.  T.  Twining,  Jim.  has  lately 
brought  together,  at  the  Pol^Yecllnic  Institution, 
a small  but  very  useful  collection  as  the  nucleus 
of  a larger  museum,  or  au  illustration  of  the 
agency  which  he  proposes  should  be  set  in  opera- 
tion by  Mechanics’  Institutes,  as  well  as  on  the 
required  national  scale.  A somewhat  similar 
illustrative  “Economic  ]\Iuseum  ” was  formed  at 
Paris  as  part  of  the  E-Khibition  of  1855  : one  was 
opened  at  Brussels  at  the  Philanthropic  Congress, 
in  1856:  the  idea  was  repeated  at  \’icnna  and 
Feldsbcrg ; and  in  1857  an  Economic  Collection, 
got  together  at  Mr.  Twining’s  expense,  was,  with 
the  aid  of  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair,  made  part  of  the 
South  Kensington  Museum.  The  present  collec- 
tion, like  that  last  mentioned,  is  formed  in  the 
name  of  the  Society  of  Arts. 

The  objects  are  classified  under  the  heads, — 


“Budding  Designs;”  “Materials  for  Building, 
Furniture,  and  other  Household  Requisites;'^” 
“ Fixtures,  Furniture,  and  Household  Utensils  ; ” 
“Textile  Materials,  Fabric.s,  and  Costumes;” 
“Food,  Fuel,  and  other  Household  Stores;” 
“ Sanitary  Department ; ” Home  Education,  Self- 
instruction,  Recreation ;”  “ Miscellaneous  Articles, 
not  referable  to  the  foregoing  classes;  ” and  “The 
Economic  Library.”  Divisions  first  andlast  named 
of  those  specially  interesting  to  ourselves,  are 
those  in  which  the  distinctive  value  of  the  collec- 
tion at  the  Polytechnic  Institution  at  present  con-  ■ 
sists;  and  any  one  requiring  to  design  and  carry  ' 
into  execution  dwellings  for  the  working  classes, 
or  to  get  information  in  matters  of  domestic,  ' 
sanitary,  educational,  and  social  economy,  would 
find  here  arranged,  some  of  the  chief  books  and  ' 
pamphlots,  British  and  foreign,  as  well  as  plans 
and  designs,  and  illustrations  of  the  dwellings  ' 
for  the  same  classes,  as  erected  in  various 
countries,  besides  some  models  or  illustrations  of , 
improvements  in  the  construction  of  staircases,  ^ 
fioors,  and  e.xternal  galleries,  furnishing  infoniia-  I 
tiou  much  of  whu'h  could  not  be  procured  else-  ' 
where  with  ease.  To  render  the  library  portion  , 
of  the  collection,  however,  as  useful  as  it  might  i 
be,  a printed  catalogue,  following  the  classifica-  , 
tion  adopted,  should  be  at  once  procurable.  At  j 
present,  the  better  part  of  the  collection  (or,  ' 
except  in  the  division  of  food,  fuel,  and  household 
stores,  scarcely  wliat  the  public  will  pay  due  atten- 
tion to)  cannot  be  as  useful  as  it  might  be  to  those 
who  would  turn  it  to  account. 

For  general  purposes,  it  is  very  properly  part  of 
the  scheme  to  dispense  with  reference  to  cata- 
logues, instrucfional  labels  being  substituted. 

The  intention  is  more  particularly  to  impart  to 
those  of  the  community  having  moderate  incomes, 
knowledge  of  what  sort  of  dwellings  they  should 
live  in ; what  improvements  in  domestic  economy 


they  may  derive  from  scientific  discovery,  and 
from  other  nations ; what  fabrics  they  should  wear, 
and  what  food  they  should  eat,  distinguishing 
things  durable,  or  wholesome,  and  really  cheap  j 
:^nd  also  how  their  food  should  be  cooked.  Even- 
tually it  is  hoped  that  the  museum  will  form  a 
medium  between  Great  Britain  and  foreign  coun- 
tries, for  interchange  of  publications  and  con- 
trivances. Something  of  this  kind  appears  to  be 
in  process  of  realization  under  the  direction  of 
M.  Diicpctiaux,  at  Brussels — according  to  the  plan 
recommended  by  the  Congress  of  1856.  jii-range- 
ments  have  been  made  at  the  Polytechnic  Institu- 
tion for  lectui-es  In  every  branch  of  the  “ Practical 
Philosophy  of  Common  Life;”  and  lectures  on  the 
food  section  are  already  iii  course  of  delivery. 

In  the  second  and  third  classes,  there  are  already 
arranged  some  specimens  of  bricks,  tiles,  glass, 
felt,  metals;  the  manufactured  articles,  as  nails, 
and  screws ; pigments,  and  paper-hangings,  with 
prices  affixed.  Some  of  the  Belgian  paper- 
hangings  are  certainly  better  in  pattern  than  the 
English  wliich  are  near  them  ; and  they  appear  to 
be  cheaper  by  very  much.  The  sanitary  depart- 
ment chiefly  devoted  to  appliances  medical  and 
surgical,  will  include  also  means  for  preservation 
from  injuries  and  diseases — or  amongst  the  number 
of  those,  plans  for  ventilation  and  for  securing 
healthy  dwellings.  iVlso  in  the  division  of  miscella- 
neous articles,  the  arrangement  of  berths  anil 
ships’  cabins,  two  classes,  is  shown ; and  a small 
beginning  is  made  at  the  representation  of  a 
working-man’s  home — to  include  stationery, 

I clocks,  scales  and  weights,  workbox,  tools,  string 
and  glue,  and  tlie  like,  and  appliances  for  cottage 
gardening.  In  the  head  of  education  and  recrea- 
tion, “instruction  in  the  principles  of  taste,” 
j“ correct  patterns,”  and  “articles  for  cottage 
decoration  ” contrasted  with  the  uncouth  orua- 
ments  which  are  too  common,  are  set  forth  as 
! amongst  objects  intended,  or  articles  to  be  ex- 
1 hibited. 

I Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  the  xiuder- 
, taking  Is  a very  comprehensive  one,  and  if  tlie 
! museum  and  library  at  all  fairly  reflect  Mr. 

, Twining’s  excellent  scheme  as  drawn, — the  space 
Alt  the  Polytechnic  Institution  must  be  quite  in- 
' sufficient,  as  indeed  the  space  allotted  is  at 
present.  "We  should  he  disposed  to  restrict  the 
' undertaking  as  closely  as  possible  to  the  illus- 
tration of  what  should  be  the  working-man’s 
' every-day  life.  Otherwise,  with  any  space  likely 
to  be  obtained,  the  collection  will  not  merely 
I he  unmanageable,  — it  will  lose  those  advan- 
! tagea  of  the  speciality  of  character,  for  the  sake 
of  which  the  museums  and  libraries  repeating 
what  may  or  ought  to  be  in  Great  Russell-street, 
are  most  advisedly  set  on  foot.  Everything  in 
the  present  collection  should  interest  the  workinir- 
nian,  and  yet  objects  may  have  crept  in,  which 
j having  regard  to  classification,  and  the  best  faci- 
■ lities  for  instruction,  may  be  rather  suited  to 
! other  departments  of  the  Polytechnic  Institution. 

, Mr.  Twining’s  devotion  of  his  abilities  and  his 
means  deserves  the  grateful  thanks  of  his  couutry- 
I men. 


INSPECTION  OF  THExVTRES. 

DIIUKY-LANE. 

In  a report  road  to  the  annual  meeting  of  pro- 
prietors and  renters  last  week,  Mr.  Marsh  Nelson 
says 

' “ The  melancholy  accidents  that  have  lately  occurred 

ill  theatres  and  places  of  pnldic  amusement  prove  the 
, advantaRCs  of  the  regulations  which  you  have  made  from 
' time  to  time  for  the  security  of  the  public. 

There  has,  however,  been  great  lUfticulty  in  enforcing 
I these  regulations,  in  consequence  of  an  unfortunate 
omission  in  the  Police  Act  of  the  2 & 3 Viet.  cap.  -18. 

By  this  Act  the  police  can  prevent  obstructions,  and 
' make  regulations  outside  the  theatre,  but  they  cannot 
enforce  any  regulations  i7isiiie  the  walls  ^except  as  to  the 
prevention  of  crime) ; in  fact,  they  have  no  power  to 
enter  licensed  theatres  even  whilst  the  doors  are  open  to 
the  public,  and  tbc  performances  are  going  on. 

The  Lord  Chamberlain  is  in  the  same  difflculty ; he  is 
obliged  to  rely  upon  the  managers  to  carry  out  his  o’rders, 
and  he  is 'powerless  unless  lie  resorts  to  the  extreme 
measure  of  taking  away  the  license. 

It  is  true  that  the  lessees  of  theatres  have  ''paid 
po/iVcmen,”  hut  these  policemen  are  in  a great  measure 
luiiler  their  control.  It  is  a bad  system,  and  for  the  in- 
terests of  both  the  managers  and  the  public  it  ouglit  to  be 
altered. 

The  frequent  inspections  at  the  Theatre  Royal  Drury- 
lane  have  tended  much  to  the  greater  .security  of  the 
building,  and  the  safety  of  the  public.  Your  Act  of  Par- 
liament enables  you  to  appoint  proper  officers  to  attend  to 
these  duties,  and  in  this  respect  you  are  better  off  than 
the  Lord  Cliambtriain  or  the  magistrates. 

The  Lord  Ciianibvrlain’s  Act,  the  6 & 7 Viet.  cap.  68,  fnr 
regulating  theatres,  neither  provides  him  with  officers,  nor 
with  funds  to  pay  them  {nnother  strti/ige  omissiuii),  am! 
up  to  1833  no  inspection  was  made.  The  examiner  of 
plays  now  visits  the  theatres  (accompanied  by  a clerk  of 
the  works),  at  the  annual  renewal  of  the  licences. 

Great  credit,  however,  is  due  to  the  Lord  Chanibevlain’s 
department  for  instituting  any  inspection  where  none  is 
required  by  the  Act. 
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The  magistrates  license  theatres  out  of  the  Lord  Cham- 
herlain'a  jurisdiction,  and  (under  the  !15  Geo.  11.)  all 
other  places  of  amusement  in  the  metropolis.  It  is  well 
known  that  they  institute  no  periodical  inspections."  | 

In  conclusion  Mr.  Nelson  pointed  out,  as  we  1 
liave  before  done,  the  advantages  possessed  by 
Drury-lane  Theatre.  “I here  is  no  theatre  or 
opera  in  the  metropolis  where  so  large  a space  is 
allotted  for  staircases,  corridors,  and  entrances. 
They  are  all  under  a separate  roof,  and  divided 
from  the  several  ties  of  boxes,  pit,  &c.  by  a thick 
wall.  The  result  is  that  in  a few  minutes  an 
audience,  however  large,  is  enabled  to  leave  the 
theatre,  and  to  enter  these  spacious  fire-proof 
corridors  and  staircases,  where  they  are  secure 
from  any  dauger  in  cose  of  accident.” 

In  this  report  there  are  some  passages  calling 
for  notice.  Mr.  Nelson,  whilst  remnrkiug  on 
the  merits  of  the  plan  of  the  building — or  in 
regard  to  the  large  space  appropriated  to  stair-  ' 
cases,  corridors,  and  entrances  for  the  galleries,  I 
pit,  and  boxes — there  being  for  each  a double  set,  j 
lire-proof,  and  the  whole  under  a separate  roof  j j 
and  remarking  in  words  similar  to  our  own,  j 
on  the  security  that  might  be  felt,  since  every 
])erson  amongst  the  audience  might  in  a few 
minutes  reach  these  staircases  and  corridors,  and 
there  be  free  from  danger,  as  well  as  adverting  to 
the  advantages  of  insulated  site,  says  that  *•  the 
melancholy  accidents  that  have  lately  occurred,” 

prove  the  advantages  of  the  regulations  ” in  the 
case  of  this  theatre,  which  have  from  time  to  time 
been  made,  by  those  whom  he  is  addressing,  “for 
the  security  of  the  public.”  Now,  we  arc  sorry  to 
destroy  the  equanimity  which  exists  amongst 
those  concerned  with  Drury-lane  Theatre,  and 
their  satisfaction  that  they  are  not  as  others  are. 
Dut  we  should  not  discharge  our  duty,  did  we  f.iil 
to  observe  that  facts,  during  the  greater  part  of 
several  years  past,  olfer  no  ground  for  the  praise 
which  seems  to  be  accorded  in  this  particular 
re.spect,  the  regulations  actually  in  force  having 
been  rather  the  reverse  of  those  which  could  be  ■ 
called  advantageous,  or  those  proved  to  be  so 
by  the  recent  accidents.  The  truth  is,  what 
is  well  known  to  many  of  our  readers,  that  the 
entrances  on  the  Vinegar-yard  side  of  the  house 
were,  till  quite  recently,  closed,  and  hud  renmined 
so  during  many  years,  unless  witli  very  slight 
intervals  of  exceirtion  ; and  we  believe  it  is  due  to 
the  management  of  Miss  Pyne  and  Mr.  Harrison, 
aided  by  the  general  apprehensions  excited  by  the 
accident  at  the  Surrey  Music-hall,  Sheffield,  that 
the  advantages  of  the  architect's  original  dpsign 
and  plan  are  no  longer  absolutely  negatived  by 
“regulations.”  Indeed,  Mr.  Harrison,  in  a letter 
to  the  Times,  dated  in  September  of  last  year, 
refers  to  the  fire-proof  communications,  as  though 
tlien  for  the  first  time  discovered.  Some  of  the 
passages,  staircases,  and  doors,  he  said,  had  not  been 
made  use  of  for  five-and-tweuty  years,  and  even 
said  that  the  extra  means  of  egress  which  he  had 
thrown  ojien  to  the  public  were  as  many  as  six  in 
number.  Whether  the  case  of  Drury-laue  Theatre 
was  present  to  Mr.  Nelson’s  mind  when  he  referred 
in  his  report  on  the  Polytechnic  Institution  acci- 
dent, to  the  " cutting  off  or  otherwise  appro- 
priating means  of  exit  from  places  of  jniblic 
resort,”  we  need  not  examine,  since  he  limits  his 
“ instances  ” of  exit-ways  closed  “ merely  to  avoid 
the  expense  of  check-takers,”  to  a period  within  ' 
six  months ; but  the  closed  doors  in  Vinegar- 
yard,  with  a similar  explanation  to  that  now 
suggested,  have  been  present  to  our  mind  on  every 
occasion  of  our  taking  up  the  subject,  of  late 
years. 

^\Tiat  the  public  are  interested  in,  is  the  question 
whether  the  present  arrangements  at  Drurv-lane 
are  such  as  should  be  in  all  respects  quoted  as  ex- . 
ample,  or,  if  so,  whether  the  law  affords  sutficient  I 
safeguard  against  future  destruction  for  the  time,  ’ 
of  the  advantages  of  plan,  by  “ regulations.”  Now  • 
we  do  not  take  the  plan  of  Drury-lane  Theatre  as  ' 
possessed  of  more  advantages,  comparatively  as  ! 
regards  other  theatres,  than  those  of  au  unusual ' 
number  of  staircases  and  exit-ways  placed  some-  ' 
what  widely  apart.  These,  certainly,  already  so  ! 
prominently  dwelt  upon  by  us,  are  points  of  by  far  i 
the  greatest  importance.  Hut,  in  certain  details  | 
as  to  steps,  the  planning  of  Drury-lane  Theatre  is  ' 
not  to  be  approved  of  absolutely  j whilst,  in  regard  j 
to  the  useof  baluster -rails  to  open  well-bolesof  stair- ! 
cases,  in  place  of  inclosing  walls,  preferred  at ' 
Covent-garden,  as  also  to  some  other  matters,  the  ' 
questiousforconsideration  in  thatbranchof theatre- ' 
planning  become  less  important  here,  only  from 
the  ample  area  given  to  the  communications,  and  ' 
become  immediately  predominent  questions  when 
such  area  of  the  plan  is  lessened.  We  ques- 
tion whether  the  inadequate  utilization  of  means 
provided,  which  we  have  been  referring  to,  in- 
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volving  dauger,  would  not  be  found  to  exist, 
at  the  very  date  at  which  we  are  writing. 
At  the  close  of  the  night’s  performance,  we 
know,  the  exit-ways  into  Vinegar-yard  are 
all  opened ; but  we  also  know  that  the  same 
coinmuiiicatious  in  the  early  part  of  the  even- 
ing, though  available,  are  not  generally  supposed 
to  be  so,  for  e.xit ; and,  indeed,  it  could  not  be 
otherwise  from  the  circumstances  of  their  long  dis- 
use, and  present  disuse  of  some  of  them  as  money- 
taking  entrances.  But  beyond  this,  the  arrange- 
ment a.s  to  the  barriers  remains  unimproved  j and, 
in  place  of  the  long  narrow  queue,  extending  if  need 
be,  outside  the  theatre,  so  that  people  on  foot 
might  be  regulated  by  the  police  with  little  more 
difficulty  than  the  line  of  cai-riages,  the  system  is 
to  admit  a v.ist  crowd  into  u covered  space,  and 
then  to  let  them  uudergo  the  process  of  wedging 
up  to  the  apertnre,  at  the  pay-box,  wide  enough 
for  the  admission  of  one  person,  during  which 
they  cannot  be  under  control,  and  on  stairs,  are, 
ns  the  accidents  have  shown,  in  astate  of  constant 
danger  from  some  panic.  The  oU'ect  is  to  prevent 
many  persons  from  visiting  thcatre.s,  and  so  to 
interfere  with  that  regularity  of  returns  and  in- 
come on  which  the  success  of  the  munageraent  and 
proprietary  depends.  It  seems  to  us  not  un- 
reasonable to  expect  that  with  site  comjdetely 
insulated,  and  in  an  open  part  of  tlie  town,  and 
with  sufficient  length  of  colonnaded  footway  (all 
required  lor  gcneralreasons),  there  woiildbenodilK- 
culty  In  getting  rid,  in  a properly  devised  plan,  of 
such  danger  as  exists  even  at  Drury-laue,  where, 
especially  in  regard  to  the  barriers,  by  the  defects 
whether  of  the  plan,  or  of  alteration.*,  or  “regu- 
lations,” the  consequences  any  night  at  this  time 
of  the  year,  from  panic,  might  be  calamitous,  far 
beyond  all  recent  experience.  To  show  tbe  neces- 
sity of  attention  to  safety  of  the  public,  further 
than  seems  to  be  paid  by  the  projirietors  of  Drury- 
lane  Theatre,  we  may  mention  that  each  gas-light 
in  the  pit,  under  the  boxes,  with  the  llame  wholly 
undefended,  projects  from  the  wall,  at  5 feet  from 
the  floor,  or  about  the  height  of  a lady’s  bonnet  j 
whilst  diu’iiig  tbe  attractions  of  the  pantomime, 
the  pit  has  been  so  densely  crowded,  up  to  the 
walls,  that  there  has  been  little  room  to  move, 
and  some  slight  difficulty  occasionally  in  keeping 
from  contact  with  the  light.  Thus,  absolutely  bad 
.as  are  the  arrangements  at  other  theatres  built 
some  time  back,  inadequate  as  they  aie  even  at 
those  recently  erected,*  it  is  clear  that  much  more 
study  than  has  yet  been  given  to  the  subject  is 
needed,  and  much  better  arrangement  of  plan  and 
better  regulations  for  constant  observance  are  re- 
quired than  those  which  exist  in  the  best  planned 
and  regulated  theatre  of  the  metropolis. 

We  must  at  the  same  time  point  out,  that 
whilst  it  may  be  said  that  Drury-lane  Tlieatre 
“abuts  on  four  public  ways,”  so  a.s  to  get  “en- 
trances and  exit-ways  for  the  public  on  three 
sides,” — regarding  which  we  need  only  refer  to 
what  we  have  said  as  to  the  advantages, — the 
theatre  still  has  not  really  the  insulated  site, 
and  has  much  le.ss  the  abutting  upon  wide  car- 
riageways all  along  its  four  sides,  for  Avbicli  we 
contend  .as  essential  to  arrangemt-nt  of  tbe  best 
internal  plan,  and  to  police  regulations  on  the 
improved  system  suggested  externally  at  the 
entrances,  and  to  safety  in  the  streets,  freedom 
from  danger  by  fire  to  neighbouring  property,  and 
that  use  of  an  opportunity  for  architectural  efl'ect 
which  should  ever  be  made,  as  tbe  opportunity 
should  be  required  to  be  offered,  in  the  erection 
of  such  a building,  and  every  other  of  a public 
character.  The  architecture  of  London  theatre.s, 
externally,  is  not  now  very  worthy  of  our  metro- 
polis. 

In  drawing  attention,  however,  to  the  actual 
state  of  the  law  afi'ecting  tbe  arrangements  of 
theatres,  Mr.  Marsh  Nelson  has  done  service. 
It  appears  that  the  Lord  Chamberlain’s  de- 
partment, under  tbe  act  for  regulating  theatres, 
does  not  require  any  inspection  of  buildings, 
and  therefore  does  not  provide  officers  or  funds 
for  such  purpose.  Up  to  1855,  no  inspection 
was  made;  but  tbe  Examiner  of  Plays,  accom- 
panied by  a clerk  of  works,  now  visits  theatres 
on  tbe  annual  renewal  of  the  licenses;  and 
great  credit,  Mr.  Nelson  thinks,  is  due  for  the 
institution  of  an  inspection  where  none  is  required 
— though  the  Chamberlain  cannot  enforce  regula- 
tions unless  he  resorts  to  the  extreme  measure  of 


* Often  without  blame  to  the  architect,  Sec,  for  ex- 
ample,  the  pit  of  the  Olympic,  where  till  the  couclusion 
of  the  performance,  all  are  forced  to  go  in  and  out  by  one 
narrow  dour,  though  a second  exists.  Tlie  mischief  that 
would  result  here  in  the  event  of  a panic,  cannot  be 
ca'culated.  Ill  teelingaiid  disorder  are  caused  even  with- 
out any  special  excit.iig  cause,— when  those  who  arc  in, 
desire  to  go  out  at  the  time  tbe  half-price  people  are 
entering. 


taking  away  the  license.  The  magistrates  license 
theatres  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  tbe  Lord 
Chamberlain,  and  all  public  places  of  amusement 
in  the  metropolis  for  music  and  dancing;  but 
they  have  no  system  of  inspection.  The  con- 
clusion, however,  in  which  we  are  justified,  is, 
simply  that  much  of  ,the  power  asked  for  in  tbe 
presentment  ot  the  jury  in  the  case  of  the  Poly- 
technic Institution,  does  exist ; and  the  need  is 
only  in  the  one  case,  of  the  performance  of  the 
duty  of  inspection,  and  in  the  other,  of  the 
appointment  by  the  Chamberlain,  of  a person  pro- 
fessionally qualified.  For,  it  must  be  quite  clear 
that  the  licensing  of  the  building  of  a theatre, 
admittedly  a distinct  dut//,  is  quite  a different 
sort  of  duty  to  that  of  examinutiou  of  plays 
and  the  permission  to  be  granted  prior  to  per- 
formance ; and  although  the  license  fur  the  build- 
ing may  be  given  specifically  to  an  individual, 
this  does  not  seem  to  us  to  alter  the  requirement 
of  the  Chamberlain’s  or  magistrates’  duty,  the 
obligation  of  which  otherwise  could  be  but  little. 
There  is  no  doubt  what  view  will  be  taken  of  the 
whole  subject,  if  time  and  the  Reform  Hill,  in  the 
busy  se.ssiou  just  commenced,  should  permit;  but 
meanwhile,  the  course  for  the  Lord  Chamberlain 
and  the  magistrates  is  plain,  unless  they  be 
invested  most  erroneously  with  powers  as  licensers. 
As  to  the  structural  question,  we  have  already 
shown  that  the  district  surveyors  have  requisite 
power,  if  supported  by  the  magistrates.  A large 
question  as  to  many  places  of  resort,  such  as  the 
news-rooms,  however,  remains. 

That  there  is  defective  power  of  the  other 
authorities,  by  the  Police  Act  is  more  clear;  in 
fact,  if  Mr.  Nelson  be  correct,  it  is  difficult  to 
say  that  the  police  have  any  power  inside  a 
theatre.  They  conld,  however,  do  more  tbiin 
at  present  to  ])revent  confusion  at  the  doors, 
even  by  regulations  outside  ; but  this  part  of  the 
subject  calls  for  more  attention  than  we  can  now 
give.  Want  of  aptitude  in  the  management  of 
crowds,  has  been  a failing  in  the  police  on  several 
important  occasions. 

We  have  dwelt  upon  this  qixestion  of  entrances 
and  exit- ways  of  places  of  public  resort,  in  con- 
nection with  tbe  recent  report  on  Drury-lane 
Theatre,  because  we  feel  that  the  public  and 
the  offici.al  miiul,  with  all  that  has  been  learned 
by  the  recent  accidents,  have  still  to  make 
au  advance,  the  nature  and  extent  of  which,  in 
order  to  secure  required  safety  in  buildings,  espe- 
cially places  of  amusement,  is  not  at  all  snjiposed. 
The  architect  to  Drury-laue  Theatre  is  right  in 
speaking  of  that  building,  as  being  in  plan  almost 
the  only  theatre  in  the  metropolis  designed  with 
any  consideration  for  the  requirements  of  large 
audiences;  but  he  obviously  does  not  think  it 
unsusceptible  of  improvement ; and  he  must  on 
further  consideration  question  the  advantage, with 
regard  to  “ security  of  the  public,”  of  some  of  tbe 
“ regulations”  wliich  have  been  made,  or  be  would 
be  untitted  for  the  post  which  doubtless  he  tills 
with  excellent  effect. 


ROYAL  ACADEMY  LECTURES  ON 
ARCHITECTURE. 

i£E.  G.  G.  SCOTT  OK  THE  ARCHITECTITEE  OP  THE 
TUrBTEENTH  CENTURY.* 

The  bases  of  columns  throughout  the  Roman- 
esque period  were  most  usually  founded  on  some 
traditional  variety  of  the  attic  base.  The  resem- 
blance is  often  obscure,  but  in  many  cases  very 
close. 

Towards  tbe  end  of  the  Romanesque  period  very 
great  attention  began  to  be  paid  to  tbe  sections  of 
base  mouldings,  and  in  transitional  works  they 
are  often  more  beautiful  than  at  any  other  period. 
The  difference  between  these  bases  and  the  ordi- 
nar}'  attic  base  is  of  the  same  kind  which  distin- 
guishes Greek  from  Roman  moulding.  It  is  an 
extreme  delicacy  of  curve,  the  substitution  of 
elliptical  section  for  circular,  and  a wonderfully 
studious  grouping  of  the  hollows,  rounds,  and 
arrises,  so  as  to  produce  a refined  and  delicate 
contrast  and  gradation  of  light  and  shade  without 
destroying  the  strength  necessary  to  the  main 
supporting  feature.  In  this  they  showed  a high 
appreciation  of  what  is  in  all  architecture  a diffi- 
cult problem — the  uniting  the  conflicting  claims 
of  the  lower  part  of  a building,  as  on  the  one  hand 
demanding  the  greatest  strength  of  character  as 
supjiorting  the  whole  structure,  and  on  the  other 
a delicate  finish,  as  the  part  open  to  the  closest 
inspection. 

The  bases  have  nsually  oue  more  part  than  a 
Classic  base,  having  in  most  cases  a projecting 
subplintli,  either  chamfered  or  moulded.  In  earlier 


• See  p.  76,  ante. 
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instances,  the  plinth  and  subplinth  are  both  square 
in  jilan,  and  here  again  we  obtain  a feature  of 
great  beauty,  which  antique  architecture  did  not 
posses.-^, — I mcau  the  beautiful  leaves  or  bosses  of 
foliage  which  spring  out  of  the  lower  torus  to 
cover  the  projecting  angles  of  the  plinth. 

This  projection  is  often  reduced  by  making  the 
torus  overhang  the  square  plinth  in  the  centre  of 
its  sides,  and  a little  projecting  corbtd  is  often  put 
to  carry  this  overhanging  as  well  as  the  leaf  to 
cover  the  angles  of  the  plinth. 

At  a later  period  the  square  plinth  gave  way  to 
the  octagoiial,  and  in  England  and  Normandy 
oHlmi  to  the  round  form. 

In  early  work  the  bases  often  faced  about  diago- 
nally, as  the  caps,  to  indicate  the  direction  of  the 
arch-ribs  to  be  supported. 

In  France  the  elliptical  section  of  the  lower 
torus  continued  much  longer  than  in  England,  and 
the  upper  torus  was  often  converted  into  a kind 
of  ogee;  and  both  in  France  and  England  the 
scoLia  was  usually  very  narrow  and  deep, — so  much 
so,  iudecd,  as  to  hold  water.  In  England  another 
kind  of  base  is  frequent,  in  which  a bead  is  substi- 
tuted for  the  Scotia.  In  some  rich  work  the  plinth 
is  clothed  with  foliage. 

1 have  said  a good  deal  of  the  history  of  the 
capitals  of  the  Early  Pointed  pei'iod  in  my  hast 
lecture.  1 particularly  showed  that  about  the 
period  of  the  transition  a great  change  took  place 
in  France  in  the  form  of  the  capitals,  in  which  the 
old  Romanesque  form  was  almost  universally 
abandoned  in  favour  of  one  of  a distinctly  Byzan- 
tine origin,  which  I suggested  came  in  all  proba- 
bility by  way  of  Venice  at  the  time  of  the  erection 
of  the  Byzantine  churches  in  Aquitaine;  and  that 
though  the  domical  con.struction  of  churches  then 
brought  into  Fruuce  does  not  appear  to  have 
e.vtended  northward  of  the  Loire,  the  Byzantine 
capital  of  the  Corintbianesqne  type  was  adopted 
quite  into  the  north  of  France,  <and  became  the 
parent  of  the  exquisite  capitals  and  foliage  which 
in  the  next  generation  pervaded  the  architecture 
both  of  France  and  England,  and,  a little  later,  of 
tierniany. 

I also  showed  that  the  peculiar  stalk,  or  crocket, 
which  became  so  constant  a feature  in  early  Gothic 
capitals,  took  its  origin  from  aplain  unravelled  leaf 
frequent  in  the  Byzantine  capitals,  which  in  their 
turn,  may  have  been  suggested  by  unfinished  leaves 
which  iU'e  of  very  common  occurrence  in  capitals 
of  that  period. 

During  the  first  half  of  the  thirteenth  century 
these  crocket  capitals  were  brought  to  very  high 
perfection,  the  stalk 'or  crocket  either  appearing 
in  its  most  normal  form,  or  being  more  or  less 
clothed  and  concealed  by  foliage.  In  the  latter 
case  it  forms  a strong  background  to  the  leaves, 
giving  them  the  apparent  stift’ness  and  strength 
necessary  to  their  position.  These  usually  turn 
over  in  a bunch  of  foliage,  which  is  distinct  from 
the  leaves  which  clothe  them ; so  that  there  is  no 
inconsistency,  but  the  reverse,  in  the  clothing 
foliage  being  natural,  while  the  terminal  bunch 
which  completes  the  crocket  is  conventional. 
Towards  the  middle  of  the  century,  the  natural 
and  conventional  foliage  were  very  much  used 
together ; the  former  being  often  a light,  play- 
ful overlaying  of  stronger  leading  forms,  but 
afterwards  in  French  work,  and  still  later  in 
English,  natural  foliage  became  the  rule  and 
conventional  the  exception. 

The  capitals  which  prevailed  during  this  cen- 
tury form  the  most  magnificent  series  which  any 
style  of  architecture  cun  boast.  Whether  the 
foliage  is  natural,  convention.al,  or  both  united, 
the  artistic  power  evinced  is  truly  delightful ; and 
when  it  is  recollected  that  no  two  capitals  are  ever 
tound  exactly  alike,  the  fertility  or  invention  they 
display  is  perfectly  wonderful. 

It  would  be  hopeless  in  such  a lecture  as  this 
to  attempt  to  go  through,  even  in  the  most  cur- 
sory manner,  the  endless  varieties  of  capital,  from 
the  stupendous  masses  of  noble  foliage  which 
crown  the  apsidal  columns  at  Rheims,  whose  single 
sliidts  are  G feet  in  diameter,  to  the  delicate  reeds 
which  decorate  the  mullions  of  windows.  This 
one  feature  alone  would  form  an  ample  subject 
for  an  entire  lecture,  or  almost  for  a series  of 
lectures.  I will  confine  my  present  remarks  to 
the  characteristic  difTcrences  which  distinguish 
I'reiich  from  English  capitals  during  the  thir- 
teenth century. 

This  great  distinction  lies  in  the  plan  of  the 
abacus,  for  while  in  France  the  square  form  of  the 
preceding  style  continued,  the  English  architects 
very  soon  substituted  the  circular  plan. 

It  13  a curious  question  how  and  when  this  arose. 
In  both  countries  the  round  abacus  was  in  some 
instances  used  Iroin  an  early  period,  but  this  was 
chiefly  on  great  cylindrical  columns  with  low 


capitals,  such  as  those  in  the  nave  of  Gloucester 
Cathedral;  though  even  in  France  the  round  form 
occasionally  occurs  to  subordinate  shafts,  as  at 
St.  Omer;  but,  as  a general  rule,  both  countries 
used  the  square,  or  the  angular  form,  till  late  in 
the  transition,  when  the  Engli.sh  commenced  the 
free  adoption  of  the  round,  first  alongside  of  the 
other,  and  afterwards  to  its  almost  entire 
exclusion. 

So  early  as  the  erection  of  the  crypt  under  the 
Trinity  Chapel  at  Canterbury,  by  William  the 
Englishman,  about  1180,  we  find  the  round 
moulded  capital;  and  in  the  altar  recesses  in  the 
eastern  transept  we  find  the  round  abacus  on 
foliated  capitals,  though  I confess  I doubt  its 
belonging,  in  this  last-mentioned  instance,  to  the 
original  work. 

Much  ditterence  of  opinion  now  exists  as  to  the 
comparative  merits  of  these  two  forms.  By  some 
the  square  abacus  is  assumed  to  be  the  great 
sjmbol  of  force  and  vigour,  while,  by  others,  it  is 
said  to  be  inconsisteut  with  the  true  principles  of 
Gothic  architecture.  Perhaps  the  question  might 
be  solved  by  deciding  that  both  are  beautiful,  both 
vigorous,  and  both  consistent  with  Gothic  archi- 
tecture, and,  therefore,  that  both  should  be 
admitted  on  equal  terms  as  portions  of  our  general 
material. 

The  advantages  of  the  angular  abacus  are,  that 
it  allows  of  the  capitals  indicating  the  direction 
of  the  arch-ribs,  and  assuming  irregular  forms 
suggested  by  them,  which  the  round  iovm  forbids  ; 
that  it  allows  of  the  use  of  square  orders,  and 
consequently  of  simpler  and  more  efl'ective  arch 
mouldings  than  can  be  placed  in  the  round  abacu.s, 
on  which  the  mouldings  have  to  be  somewhat 
crushed  in  their  section,  and  their  parts  multiplied 
to  bring  them  nicely  on  to  the  round  support ; and 
that  the  angles  indicate  the  direction  in  which 
the  main  stalks  of  the  foliage  should  tend.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  on  the  whole  that  it  produces 
the  most  vigorous  effect,  and  1 must  plead  guilty 
to  an  un-English  preference  for  it,  though  I also 
greatly  admire  its  competitor,  whose  advantages 
are  the  beautiful  form  which  the  round  moulding 
takes,  as  seen  in  perspective  from  below,  and  its 
less  disturbance  of  the  continuity  of  line. 

Another  great  characteristic  of  English  archi- 
tecture is  the  moulded  (unfoliated)  capital.  This 
is  almost  wanting  in  French  architecture,  and  I 
strongly  contend  that  the  invention  of  this  capital, 
which  we  may  almost  claim  for  our  own  country, 
is  one  of  extreme  value,  and  supplies  what  would 
be  otherwise  a great  hiiitus  in  the  style.  Among 
its  earlier  instances  is  that  I have  already  men- 
tioned in  the  crypt  at  Canterbury.  It  is  there  in 
rather  a plain  and  normal  lorm,  nearly  resembling 
a capital  denuded  of  its  foliage,  but  with  the 
space  btdow  the  abacus  and  the  bell  somewhat  in- 
creased for  the  sake  of  strength,  The  fully 
developed  moulded  capital  ditlcvs  from  this  in 
having  a cousiderablo  overhanging  moulding, 
which  is  the  substitute  for,  and  the  representa- 
tive on  the  foliage  of,  the  richer  capital.  Though 
this  overlinngiijg  mouldiiig  is  uniform  in  type,  the 
varieties  it  assumes  in  detail  are  endless,  and  the 
groups  of  mouldings  in  these  capitals  are  among 
the  most  heautilul  in  the  whole  range  of  Gothic 
architecture,  and  the  addition  of  this  beautiful 
feature  to  our  ricli  treasury  of  forms  of  capital  is 
of  infinite  value. 

The  abacus  of  the  moulded  capitals  Is  not  neces- 
sarily round.  There  are  many  instances  of  its 
being  square,  and  still  more  of  its  being  octagonal, 
a form  in  wliicb  it  continued  through  the  later 
periods  of  English  architecture. 

I ought  to  have  mentioned  that,  in  its  normal 
condition,  the  abacus  is  in  a separate  stone  from 
the  rest  of  the  capital,  though  convenience  fre- 
quently suggests  its  being  in  one. 

When  marble  shafts,  however,  are  used,  it  is 
far  better  that  the  same  uiaterial  be  used  also  for 
the  abacus. 

Next  ill  importance  to  the  column,  as  a cluirac- 
teiistic  of  the  style,  we  must  place  the  window; 
indeed,  it  has  generally  been  made  to  take  the 
precedence  of  it,  and  is  no  doubt  that  by  which 
the  date  of  a building  is  most  readily  ascertained, 
and  its  style  defined. 

The  Romanesque  windows  were  simply  openings 
with  round  heads,  the  jambs  and  arches  being 
either  perfectly  plain,  moulded  with  or  without 
enrichment,  or  the  jambs  shafted.  These  windows 
were  most  usually  isolated,  but  were  here  and 
there  grouped  into  couplets,  triplets,  &c.  or  made 
to  form  portions  of  continuous  arcading. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  trausition,  the  windows 
remained  unaltered,  otherwise  than  as  to  the 
general  refinement  of  their  details  : later  on  the 
arches  were  made  pointed,  and  their  proportions 
somewhat  elongated;  and  even  in  the  fully  de- 


veloped Early  Pointed  style  (properly  so  called) 
the  window  difters  little  in  principle  from  that  of 
the  Romanesque  period,  though,  in  fact,  it  assumes 
a widely  dittcreut  form  through  its  carrying  on,  to- 
wards their  ultimate  results,  of  the  principles  of 
grouping,  which  began  during  the  previous  style, 
and  those  of  refinement  and  elongation  incident  to 
the  transition. 

It  is  in  carrying  out  tliese  principle.^  to  a still 
gi’eaterextent  that  the  Early  Pointedof  Englanddif- 
feredfi'omthatof  France.  It  is  really  thesamcstvlo, 
and  no  important  feature  can  be  pointed  out  in  the 
one  country  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  other ; 
but,  just  as  the  Germans,  by  dwelling  longer  on  the 
Romanesque  style, rendered  it  morerefinedand  per- 
fect than  elsewhere,  the  English,  by  the  continued 
retention  of  the  unmullioned  window,  systematized 
its  use  in  a manner  not  equalled  in  other  countries, 
I see  no  difierence  of  principle  in  the  fenestration 
of  the  Early  French  and  the  Early  English  Pointed 
styles : in  both  the  prmciple  was  the  decoration 
and  combination  of  single  lights.  Nor  do  I see 
that  in  England  this  wa.s  done  in  a manner  essen- 
tially differing  in  any  respect  from  what  was  com- 
inoii  in  France.  The  great  difference  was  the  )'ur 
greater  width  of  the  French  openings,  wliich  often 
rendered  their  windows  inelegant  in  proportion, 
while  it  ofl'eied  a noble  field  for  stained  glass. 
The  characteristic  of  the  English  windows,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  narrow  and  tall  proportions,  and 
a greater  amount  of  enrichment  of  the  jambs  and 
arches,  though  none  of  these  are  by  any  means 
constant  features.  Sometimes  we  find  in  English 
works  lightness  carried  to  a vicious  extreme,  as  in 
the  beautiful  but  frail  eastern  transept  at  Worces- 
ter, though,  in  a majority  of  instances,  it  retains  a 
masculine  firmness  and  solidity,  as  in  the  east  end 
of  Whitley. 

Time  would  fail  me  to  illustrate  the  magnificent 
combin.alions  of  this  early  class  of  window  to  be 
found  in  cathedrals  and  monastic  churches,  as  the 
east  end  of  Ely,  the  west  at  Llandaff,  or  the  north 
transept  at  York;  nor  would  it  be  possible  to 
enumerate  the  simple  and  impressive  vill.igo 
churches  to  which  in  their  humble  forms,  thongli 
with  equal  artistic  merit,  they  lend  such  a chuvin. 

The  style  is  too  well  known  in  England  to  need 
minute  description,  and  its  merits  are  too  fully  ac- 
knowledged  to  need  enforcement  from  me. 

I will  rather  proceed  to  consider  that  great  in- 
vention which  may’  be  considered  to  complete  the 
series  of  developments  which  constituted  Pointed 
architecture.  I mean  the  muUioned  and  traceried 
window;  not  that  I consider  it  as  in  all  points 
better  than  its  predecessor,  nor  that  in  our  own 
revival  it  should  supersede  it;  but  that,  as  a 
matter  of  fact.  Gothic  architecture  would  have 
been  imperfect  without  it.  Like  almost  every 
other  feature  of  Pointed  architecture,  the  traceried 
window  grew  out  of  the  Romanesque. 

In  all  periods  of  Romanesque  we  find  occa- 
sionally two  or  more  arched  openings  comprised 
under  one  enclosing  arch.  This  arrangement  is 
more  frequent  in  belfry  windows  and  triforiuin 
openings  than  elsewhere,  but  occurs  in  ordhiury 
windows,  especially  in  secular  buildings.  Tl.'c 
space  intervening  between  the  large  arch  and 
the  two  or  more  placed  below  it  was,  even 
as  early  as  this,  occasionally  pierced  witli 
circles  or  other  forms  of  opening.  Here, 
then,  we  have  the  elements  of  the  mullioned 
wiudow  before  even  the  introduction  of  tlio 
pointed  arch.  In  the  same  situations  it  gradually 
developed  itself,  step  by  step,  during  the  Early- 
Pointed  period,  so  that  we  have  in  triforium 
arcades  and  in  other  positions,  a pretty  full  de- 
velopment of  what  is  called  jilate  tracery,  befoi  c 
its  use  became  frequent  for  ordinary  windows.  The 
case  was  pretty  much  the  same  both  in  France  and 
England,  though,  on  the  whole,  the  love  of  placing 
two  openings  under  one  arcli  was  greater  in 
France.  Thus  we  see  in  the  aisles  at  Chartres 
two  plain  lights  under  one  arch,  with  a circular 
opening,  and  above,  in  the  clerestory,  a very  hir^e 
circle,  with  somewhat  complex  subordinate  pierc- 
ings. The  same  is  the  case  at  Bourges,  where 
three  lights  are  often  comprised  under  one  arch, 
with  a single  circle  in  the  head. 

The  next  great  element  which  aided  in  pro- 
ducing tracery  windows  was  the  wheel  or  other 
richly-pierced  circular  window.  This,  again, 
originated  under  the  Romanesque  style,  as  we 
may  see  at  Barfresfcon  and  elsewhere.  It  is,  in 
fact,  very  close  approach  to  tracery- ; and  when 
placed  in  the  space  between  comprising  and  com- 
prised arches,  it  almost  completes  the  change.  All 
that  is  wanted  is  the  piercing  of  the  intervening 
spaces  in  forms  whose  outlines  are  parallel  to  the 
main  piercings  so  as  to  form  what  Professor  ^\■ilIi3 
calls  bar  tracery.  This  was,  I fancy,  cotnmencLd 
in  Fr.ance,  though  there  are  very  early  traces  of  it 
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in  England,  and  was  done  at  first  in  a partial  and 
clumsy  maimer,  as  in  some  windows  at  Le  Mans 
and  Tours,  but  soon  was  systematized. 

I do  not  see  that  in  any  of  the  previous  steps 
the  French  were  in  advance  of  the  English  archi- 
tects ; but  in  this  hist  step  1 think  they  were  so, 
and  this  led  them  to  a much  earlier  abandonment 
of  the  single  window  and  its  combinations ; so  that 
for  some  time  the  French  were  using  tracei’y  win- 
dows while  wc  were  rendering  more  perfect  the 
uumullioned  system, — notfrom  want  of  knowledge 
of  the  other,  but  rather  preference  for  a system 
in  which  we  were  producing  more  beautiful  com- 
binations than  our  neighbours  had  attained. 

It  is  not  a very  profitable  question  to  inquire 
by  how  many  years  the  French  may  have  been  in 
advance  of  us  in  tbis  development,  and  it  is  so 
e.vceoding!y  difficult  to  get  at  positive  dates  of  the 
erection  of  buildings  in  either  conntry,  that  it 
would  be  impossible  if  desired.  Tlie  fact  no  doubt 
is,  that  for  many  years  the  two  kinds  of  window 
were  contemporaneous : thus  tracered  windows 
may  have  been  in  use  at  Rheims  and  Amiens 
while  the  older  kind  was  being  used  at  Bourges 
and  Chartres. 

It  is  said  that  in  Eugland  the  fully-developed 
bar  tracery  was  first  used  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
wbicli  was  commenced  in  12 15,  but  this  is  merely 
an  assumption;  and  it  is  clear  that  it  was  used 
in  the  eastern  part  of  St.  Paul’s,  a part  of  which 
was  consecrated  in  1210.  The  east  window  of 
Netley  Abbej*  looks  very  early.  I do  not  know 
its  real  date,  but  believe  it  is  said  to  have  been 
finished  in  12-19;  while  the  eastern  windows  at 
Lincoln  look  too  thorough!)"  developed  to  be  very 
early  specimens,  though  known  to  have  been  erected 
between  1250  ajid  1280.  In  any  case,  the  change 
had  fully  established  itself  in  England  during  the 
third  quarter  of  the  century. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  whichever  class  of 
window  we  prefer,  this  invention  was  of  immense 
practical  utility.  It  rendered  possible  what  was 
never  attained  before, — tbe  formation  of  windows 
of  any  width  which  might  be  wanted  without 
injury  to  the  beauty  of  the  building.  This  is,  in 
fact,  the  great  use  of  the  mulllou, — to  enable  you 
to  use  wider  windows  than  you  could  use  without 
it ; indeed,  to  render  theirwidth  unlimited; — and 
the  consequence  of  the  invention  was  the  intro- 
duction of  windows  in  some  cases  not  less  than 
30  feet  or  more  in  width,  and  60  or  70  in  height, 
and  that  without  appearing  to  make  any  unseemly 
gap  in  the  wnliiiig,  which  would  otherwise  have 
been  tlie  case  with  a window  of  one-sixth  of  the 
size. 

After  the  system  was  once  Introduced,  it  seems 
to  me  to  have  been  often  more  beautifully  carried 
out  in  England  than  in  France;  indeed,  I hardly 
know,  in  France,  windows  of  equal  beauty  with 
those  at  Lincoln,  Tiutern,  or  St.  Mary’s  Abbey  at 
York. 

At  a later  period  excess  of  tracery  became  the 
great  vice  of  the  style,  but  when  kept  within 
bounds  it  unquestionably  was  a great  element  to 
its  perfection,  and  though  it  must  always  be  re- 
membered that  a building  of  any  amount  of  beauty 
and  dignity  can  be  designed  without  it,  it  would 
be  placing  upon  ourselves  a very  foolish  restric- 
tion, if,  merely  from  an  individual  preference  for 
the  curlier  and  sterner  style,  we  were  to  debar 
ourselves  from  the  use  of  so  convenient  and 
TCasonalile  an  element. 

One  feature  in  which  the  English  works  of  this 
period  appear  to  me  to  he  peculiarly  excellent,  is 
the  base  moulds, — I do  not  mean  of  columns,  but 
of  the  building  itself.  I have  never  seen  any  in 
France  to  equal  many  of  our  own  in  the  quality 
of  appearing  eminently  fitted  to  support  the  whole 
structure,  or  in  the  artistic  arrangement  of  their 
parts. 

Against  this  we  may  balance  on  the  other  side 
the  French  cornices  and  foliated  bands,  wliich  are 
one  of  their  most  beautiful  characteristics.  They 
usually  consist  of  two  courses — a hollow  project- 
ing moulding  containing  the  foliage,  capped  by  a 
weather  luouldmg  ; — tbe  equivalent  respectively 
of  the  bell  and  abacus  of  the  capital ; indeed,  in 
many  cases  forming  the  continuation  of  the  capitals 
of  window  jambs  across  the  intervening  piers. 
"We  have  in  many  cases  cornices  equivalent  to 
those,  as  at  York,  Howdon,  and  the  nave  of  Lich- 
field; but  they  are,  on  the  whole,  a much  less 
Englisli  than  French  feature.  The  foliage  they 
contain  is  usually  of  groat  beauty,  and  eminently 
suited  to  its  position. 

The  great  glory, however,  of  theFrench  churches, 
is  their  doorways;  and  beautiful  as  are  those  of 
our  own,  they  make  no  kind  of  pretension  to  vie 
W'ith  those  of  our  neighbours  in  magnificence.  In 
this  respect  the  architects  of  the  two  nations  seem 
to  have  gone  on  quite  contrar}'  principles ; for  the 


French,  even  in  buildings  on  a secondary  scale, 
introduced  portals  of  prodigious  size  and  extreme 
richness;  while  the  English,  even  in  buildings  on 
a grand  scale,  often  made  their  doorways  very 
inconspicuous.  Compare,  for  instance,  the  faijades 
of  Amiens  and  of  Wells;  in  one  the  portals  are 
everything,  so  that  you  can  recollect  little  else; 
in  the  other  they  are  nothing,  and  you  can  scarcely 
recollect  their  e.xistence ; while,!iii  the  facade  above, 
the  English  example  is  tbe  richer  of  the  two;  and 
the  illustrative  sculpture,  which,  in  the  one  case,  is 
expended  on  the  portals,  is  in  the  other  difi'nsed 
over  the  entire  front.  In  England  a magnificent 
portal  is  of  rare  occun-ence  : in  France  one  looks 
for  it  as  a thing  of  course.  Xothing  more  glorious 
than  the  great  French  portals  can  be  conceived  : 
tbe  lofty  and  deeply  receding  jambs  are  divided  I 
in  their  ample  height  into  two  portions — tbe  | 
pedestal  or  basement — which  is  richly  decorated  j 
either  with  diaper  work,  or  with  sculptured  medal- 1 
lions ; or,  as  at  Amiens,  with  both  ; and  the  upper  1 
stage  contains  colossal  figures  of  Apostles,  or  other  ' 
holy  men  of  old, — who  appear  to  view  with  severe 
and  solemn  benignity  the  entering  crowd,  and  to 
express  by  the  gravity  of  their  countenances  the 
caution, — “ Keep  thy  foot  when  thou  goest  to  the 
House  of  God.”  In  the  tympanum  are  sculptured 
scenes  from  Scripture  history,  the  lives  of  saints, 
our  Lord  surrounded  by  the  Evangelistic  symbols, 
or  perhaps  the  awful  scenes  of  the  final  judgment ; 
and  the  mouldings  of  the  arch  are  probably  filled 
witli  angelic  figures  as  if  the  gnardians  of  the 
faithful  worshippers ; while  this  impressive  array 
of  imagery  is  placed  in  a setting  of  the  noblest 
and  mo.st  perfect  architecture,  and  that  on  a scale 
well  suited  to  the  sublimity  of  the  sentiments 
expressed. 

The  portals  of  Notre  Dame  at  Paris,  of  Amiens, 
and  of  Cliartrcs,  may  he  instanced  as  among  the 
most  striking  examples,  but  all  great  churches  of 
the  end  of  the  twelfth  ami  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury have  the  same  truly  glorious  approaches, 
well  calculated  to  solemnize  the  minds  of  those 
entering  by  them,  and  to  prepare  the  way  for  the 
overwhelming  dignity  of  the  interior. 

The  nearest  approach  wliich  we  have  in  Eng- 
land to  this  class  of  doorway  is  the  south  entrance 
to  the  eastern  part  of  Lincoln,  a truly  noble  por- 
tal; but  on  tbe  whole,  though  of  a different  class, 
the  most  dignified  approach  to  any  English 
cathedral  is  the  western  part  of  Ely. 

St.  Alban's  has  had  three  magnificent  western 
entrances.  The  small  ones  have  been  wonderful 
works  of  art,  though  now  ruined. 

The  north  porches  of  Salisbury  and  Wells  are 
very  noble;  indeed,  many  of  our  great  churclics 
have  portals  which  we  should  deem  magnificent, 
could  we  forget  those  of  France,  and  what  we 
know  to  be  eminently  bountiful,  however  they 
may  be  surpassed  in  magnificence. 

In  almost  all  other  parts  the  English  cathedrals 
of  this  age  are  often  richer  than  the  French,  as  in 
the  clustering  of  the  columns,  the  richness  of  the 
arch  mouldings,  the  beauty  of  their  wall-arcading, 
the  importance  and  detail  of  the  triforiinn,  &C. 
while  on  the  contra  side  they  have  to  yield  greatly 
to  the  French  in  altitude,  and  in  many  cases  in 
general  scale,  as  well  as  in  the  amount  of  sculp- 
ture with  which  they  are  enriched. 

My  object  in  drawing  these  comparisons  is  not 
a wish  to  lay  any  claim  to  superiority  for  either, 
nor  to  shake  the  claims  of  our  neighbours  to 
general  precedence,  as  I view  Paris  to  be,  in  a cer- 
tain sense,  tlie  centre  and  metropolis  of  Mediaeval 
art.  It  is  rather  to  show  that  these  were  the  arts 
of  a great  not  of  a single  people ; that  all 

were  labouring  together  in  perfecting  a great  and 
glorious  development  of  art, — each  knowing  well 
what  others  were  doing,  each  according  to  their 
means  taking  care  to  keep  up  to  the  standard 
already  attained,  and  to  add  to  the  public  trea- 
sury developments  of  their  own, — each  making  it 
his  gi'cat  endeavour  to  do  his  own  work  as  well  as 
it  could  possibly  be  done  according  to  the  means 
at  command, — and  each  people  vioing  with  their 
neighbours,  not  in  the  spirit  of  petty,  jealous  com- 
petitors for  praise,  but  each  striving  with  a noble 
and  glorious  emulation  to  do  the  utmost  in  their 
power  to  further  the  great  art  which  all  had  con- 
tributed in  generating. 

Having  given  in  this  and  my  two  preceding 
lectures  a rough  and  very  imperfect  sketch  of  the 
rise  and  perfecting  of  Gothic  architecture,  it  is 
not  my  intention  any  furtlicr  to  pursue  the  subject 
historically ; but,  assuming  the  thirteenth  century 
to  be  the  great  period  of  tlie  style,  I should  wish 
in  any  future  lectures  I may  give,  to  illustrate 
and  discuss  its  principles,  and  the  many  sections 
into  which  it  divides  itself,  whether  geographical 
varieties,  or  the  leading  features  of  the  buildings 
themselves.  I may  not  be  able  to  carry  out  this 


intention,  but  in  the  one  lecture  I hope  to  give 
next  week  I purpose — after  alluding  to  some  of  the 
most  remarkable  works  of  tbe  period,  and  with 
some  sliglit  description  of  their  characteristic-s,  and 
after  calling  attention  to  the  all-pervading  charac- 
ter of  the  art  as  it  bore  upon  secular  and  other  build- 
ings upon  the  allied  arts,  and  upon  the  ordinary 
arts  of  common  life — to  found,  upon  what  we  have 
had  in  review  before  \is,  some  general  suggestions 
as  to  the  jiractical  lessons  we  ought  to  learn  from 
what  we  have  been  considering,  and  the  iufiuence 
it  ought  to  have  upon  our  own  artistic  practice. 

Lecture  II* 

In  my  last  lecture  I gave  a hasty  outline  of  the 
developed  architecture  of  this  great  period  (thir- 
teenth century).  I wiU  now  endeavour  to  give  an 
equally  hasty  glance  at  some  of  its  more  marked 
creations ; beginning — as  in  duty  bound — at  homo. 
Their  number,  however,  is  so  great,  that  one  is 
perplexed  to  know  where  to  begin,  or  in  wliat 
order  to  take  them.  Perhaps  the  most  profitable 
way  will  be  to  imagine  the  student  to  live  in 
London,  and  to  commence  with  the  works  of  this 
century  which  he  may  study  within  a walk  of  hia 
home. 

Let  us  begin,  then,  with  the  church  of  St. 
Saviour  (formerly  St.  Mary  Overie),  in  Southwark. 

When  I first  knew  this  church,  the  whole  of  it 
was  standing : externally,  it  is  true,  the  aspect 
it  presented  was  not  very  pleasing,  for  it  had  been 
cased  almost  throughout  with  red  brick,  and  tlie 
Lady  Cbapel  was  little  else  than  a ruin.  Tbe 
choir  was  then  in  course  of  restoration.  The 
interior  was  a most  noble  structure,  and  was  almost 
perfect,  and  nearly  all  of  tins  century,  though 
some  small  portions  westward  were  earlier,  and 
the  south  transept  possibly  a little  later.  The 
whole  was  on  a very  symmetrical  design,  that  of 
the  nave  being  very  much  on  tbe  same  with  the 
choir. 

Its  character  may  easily  be  judged  of  from  what 
remains.  It  was  nobly  massive,  and  grand;  not 
of  lofty  proportions,  but  still  such  as  to  satisfy  the 
eye.  The  pillars  were  alternately  round,  and 
canted  squares,  fianked  with  attached  shafts;  the 
trlforium  consisting  of  arcades,  and  interrupted 
only  by  the  vaulting  shafts.  At  the  east  end  is  a 
beautiful  Lady  Chapel,  vaulted  on  light  clustered 
pillars. 

The  restoration  of  the  choir  was  carried  out  by 
the  late  Mr.  George  Gwilt,  aided  by  his  sons;  and 
it  is  impossible  too  warmly  to  praise  the  zeal  and 
ardour  with  which  they  pursued  their  work — 
their  study  of  the  style  then  so  little  understood — 
or  the  untiring  pains  tliey  took  to  render  their 
restoration  accurate.  All  these  ardent  lovers  of 
ancient  art  are  now  deceased,  and  I feel  a melan- 
choly pleasure  in  bearing  witness  to  their  merits. 
I was  intimately  acquainted  with  one  of  the  sons, 
and  never  did  1 meet  a man  more  enthusiastically 
devoted  to  the  style  on  which  his  artistic  educa- 
tion had  been  founded.  He  absolutely  adored 
everything  which  was  Early  English;  and  in 
carrying  out  restorations  (in  one  of  which  he 
aided  me),  so  faitlifully  did  he  reproduce  the  old 
work,  that  nothing  could  induce  him  to  alter 
even  tlie  positions  of  the  jointing  of  the  ashlar 
work. 

The  pains  which  Mr.  Gwilt  took  in  restoring  the 
choir  disgusted  the  heartless  parishioners,  who,  on 
proceeding  to  the  transepts,  placed  the  work  in 
ot  her  hands ; but  on  the  Lady  Chapel  being  under- 
taken by  private  individuals,  Mr.  Gwilt  nobly 
undertook  the  work  gratuitously,  and  carried  it 
out  with  the  same  care  he  hud  bestowed  on  the 
choir. 

Shortly  after  this,  a report  having  arisen  that 
the  nave  roof  was  decayed,  a surveyor  was  em- 
ployed to  examine  it,  who  recklessly  condemning 
it  as  unsafe,  it  was  taken  oil',  and  none  put  on  in 
its  place.  TIic  walls  being  of  chalk  became 
shattered  by  exposure  to  the  frost  of  several 
winters  ; and,  when  the  restoration  of  the  nave  was 
proposed  to  the  parishioners,  that  enlightened 
body  of  men  negatived  it,  and,  taking  down 
the  glorious  old  structure,  erected  tbe  present 
monstrosity  in  its  place. 

Happily,  however,  the  interiors  of  the  choir 
and  Lady  Cbapel  are  still  perfect.  Let  us  hope 
and  pray  that  their  widowhood  may  not  be  of 
much  longer  duration,  but  that  a reproduction  of 
the  noble  nave  may  be  substituted  for  its  un- 
worthy supplanter. 

I should  mention  that  the  nave  was  entered  on 
the  south  side  by  a very  noble  double  doorway  of 
great  height  and  depth,  though  when  I knew  it 
its  decorative  features  had  perished.  1 will  only 
add,  that  if  measured  drawings  of  this  church  are 
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in  possession  of  the  family  of  Mr.  Gwilt,  it  would 
be  most  desirable  that  they  should  be  deposited 
among  public  archives,  to  await  the  time  when 
they  must  be  wanted  as  a guide  to  the  re-erection 
of  the  lost  portions.  In  the  meantime  let  me  beg 
of  you  to  study  well  what  remains. 

Next  in  importance  and  probably  in  date  comes 
the  choir  of  the  Temple  Church,  which  was  conse- 
crated in  1210, — a more  fortunate  building  than 
the  last,  and  not  needing  from  me  any  chronicle 
of  its  restoration.  It  is,  in  idea,  a magnified 
transcript  of  the  Lady  Chapel  at  St.  Savioui-^s, 
being,  like  it,  vaulted  throughout  upon  pillars  of 
•equal  height,  and  is  probably  about  tlie  most 
perfect  specimen  in  England  of  this  beautiful  mode 
of  construction. 

The  only  other  important  instance  I recollect 
in  London  of  the  earlier  portion  of  our  style  is  the 
■chapel  at  Lambeth — a very  good  Early  English 
chapel,  though  somewhat  dishonoured  by  plaster 
vaulting,  the  ribs  of  which  I myself  saw  being 
prepared  for  by  a core  of  spikes  and  tar-cord.  Le” 
us  hope  that  this  is  the  last  instance  of  such  con- 
struction, especially  of  its  introduction  in  a time- 
honoured  building  like  this. 

We  now  come  to  one  of  the  noblest  of  England’s 
temples,  the  Abbey  Church  of  Westminster;  and 
you  will  readily  excuse  me  from  dishonomdng  this 
truly  glorious  temple  by  attempting  its  description 
in  the  course  of  a hasty  catalogue  like  what  I am 
now  giving.  As  you  all  know,  it  was  commenced 
in  1245^  by  King  Henry  III.  and  the  eastern  por- 
tions finished  about  12G9.  This  makes  it  contem- 
porarj%  in  a certain  sense,  with  Amiens;  for, 
though  the  latter  was  commenced  in  1220,  it  was 
not  completed  till  1288.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  cathedral  at  Amiens  was  at  the  time  of 
•its  erection  viewed  as  the  most  perfect  development 
ot  the  style,  for  it  is  clear  that  it  was  made  in 
many  instances  the  model  on  which  the  designs  of 
other  churches  were  formed. 

Cologne  Cathedral,  for  instance,  was  commenced 
in  121:8,  during  the  erection  of  that  at  Amiens, 
.'uid  is  maiiilestly  a free  copy  of  it  so  far  as  concerns 
its  earlier  portions;  and,  though  Westminster 
Abbey  is  by  no  means  built  on  the  model  of 
Amiens,  it  was  probably  influenced  by  it.  That 
prodigious  pile,  carried  forward  through  so  long  a 
series  of  years,  would  be  a great  object  of  interest 
to  all  contemporary  church  builders,  and  Henry, 
who  was  much  in  France,  would  naturally  send 
the  architect  of  his  own  sacred  mausoleum  to  see 
the  great  work  of  his  day. 

^ Westminster  Abbey  is  a church  built  on  a French 
ideal,  but  with  English  detail, — a great  French 
thought  expressed  in  excellent  English. 

The  windows  are  of  the  perfected  bar  tracer^’, 
which  had  not  yet  been  much  used  In  England, 
•hut  in  other  respects  I cannot  find  a distinctively 
French  detail  (or  scarcely  any)  in  the  building, 
-excepting^  the  work  of  a single  French  foliage 
•carver.  Even  the  plan,  which  is  purely  French  in 
idea,  is  carried  out  in  a manner  quite  diflerent 
from  that  ot  any  French  church  I have  seen. 

In  the  architecture  the  union  of  the  manners  of 
the  two  nations  is  most  happy.  The  pillars  are 
nearly  like  those  of  the  great  French  catliedral, 
but  the  side  shafts,  in.stead  of  being  attached,  are 
separate  shafts  of  Purbeek  marble,  the  nucleus  and 
the  capitals  and  bases  being  all  of  the  same  beautiful 
material.  The  use  of  this  hard  stone  led  to  that  of 
moulded  unfoliated  capitals,  in  which  they  lose  in 
effect  when  compared  with  those  at  Amiens;  but 
the  nobler  material  would  more  than  compensate 
for  this. 

The  triforium  is  far  superior  to  that  at  Amiens, 
both  in  design  and  detail;  and  the  whole  internal 
design,  though  inferior  in  size  and  altitude,  is  to 
my  eye  far  more  pleasing,  and  when  its  varied 
materials  retained  their  colour,  and  the  Purbeek 
marble  which  pervades  every  part  preserved  its 
polish,  there  cannot  be  a doubt  as  to  the  superior 
magnificence  of  its  effect. 

1 he  parts,  too,  are  much  better  proportioned, 
with  perhaps  the  one  exception  of  the  too  acute 
form  of  the  main  arches : the  wall  arcadlno-  is 
■much  more  beautiful,  and  the  details  generally 
more  richly  moulded.  We  have,  then,  here  at  our 
doors  a building  whose  interior  is  equal  to  that  of 
any  existing  Gothic  building,  and  we  have  no 
excuse  if  we  do  not  avail  ourselves  of  so  noble  an 
opportunity  of  study. 

Of  the  exterior  I will  say  nothing.  All  its  old 
features  had  perished  by  the  end  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  when  they  were  vilely  renewed ; 
and  this  base  restoration  is  now  in  its  turn  de- 
cayed. 

The  chapter-house  is  a splendid  but  melancholy 
relic,— little  more  than  a ruin,— and  that  not  like 
those  rums  which  seem  to  do  honour  to  the 
memory  of  their  bygone  glory  by  the  picturesque 


loveliness  which  graces  their  decay.  It  is  choked 
up  with  presses,  chests,  galleries,  huge  sacks  of 
parchment,  and  every  possible  obstruction  and 
disfigurement.  Its  beautiful  windows — which  filled 
the  entire  width  of  its  sides— walled  up,  and  its 
elegant  vaulting  destroyed.  Just  enough  remains 
to  render  its  restoration  practicable.  I have  with 
great  labour  traced  out  all  the  old  details,  and 
only  wish  for  the  chance  of  restoring  it  in  some 
degree  to  its  pristine  beauty.  I exhibit  a drawing 
of  it  as  restored.  I should  mention  that  the 
splendid  encaustic  floor  is  still  perfect,  and  that 
very  fine  specimens  of  wall-panelling  still  remain. 
The  vestibule  and  staircase  by  which  it  is  ap- 
proached are  beautifully  designed,  and  the  door- 
way from  the  cloister  is  among  the  most  splendid 
relics  of  English  art.  The  latter  is  in  a dreadful 
state  of  decay,  but  I am  happy  to  say  that  it  has 
just  been  stereotyped  in  its  present  state  by  the 
application  of  an  invisible  solution,  which  will 
prevent  the  further  progress  of  disintegration, 
and  which  has  set  and  hardened  the  crumbling 
particles  which  the  gentlest  touch  would  have 
before  displaced. 

The  foliated  arving  in  Westminster  Abbey 
uuites  the  two  great  types  which  characterise  the 
century, — the  conventional  and  the  natural, — and 
contains  some  of  the  best  of  each.  I commend  it 
to  your  careful  study,  and  will  mention  that  all 
within  reach  has  been  indurated  in  the  manner  I 
have  just  alluded  to.  Wliat  remains  of  the  figure- 
sculpture  is  also  of  great  merit,  especially  four 
angelic  figures  in  the  triforium  of  tlie  transept, 
and  two  full-length  figures  in  the  chapter-house, 
one  of  which  I had  the  great  liappiness  of  dis- 
covering. 

The  internal  proportions  of  the  abbey  seem  to 
me  to  surpass  those  of  any  other  I have  seen. 
They  appear  to  be  generally  founded  upon  the 
equilateral  triangle,  and  a comparison  of  this  with 
many  other  churches  will  confirm  the  truth  of 
what  I have  heard  has  been  stated  by  an  ancient 
Freemason,  that  the  square  will  furnish  good  pro- 
portions, but  the  equilateral  triangle  much  better. 

The  introduction  of  Italian  mosaic  work,  both 
porphyry  mosaic  on  the  pavement  and  glass 
mosaic  on  the  tombs  of  the  builder  and  re-builder 
of  the  abbey,  is  a fact  of  great  interest,  asshowiug 
the  high  estimation  in  which  the  arts  peculiar  to 
Italy  were  then  held,— so  much  so  as  to  lead  to 
the  bringing  to  England  of  two  master  mosaic- 
workers,  Oclorico  and  Pietro  (each,  no  doubt,  with 
his  staff  of  workmen),  to  carry  out  the  two 
branches  of  the  art.  JBoth  artists  were  from 
Rome,  as  the  inscriptions  still  testify ; but  their 
work  was  put  together  here,  as  is  proved  by  the 
use  of  Purbeek  marble,  both  as  the  groundwork 
of  the  pavement  and  for  the  architecture  of  the 
tombs.  This  architecture  is  not  very  elegant  in 
its  details,  excepting  only  the  beautiful  spiral 
pillars  and  some  of  the  surface  patterns  prepared 
for  the  mosaic,  and  the  introduction  of  art  so  in- 
ferior to  tlieir  own,  for  the  sake  of  the  rich  inlay- 
ing it  contained,  still  more  strongly  proves  their 
appreemtion  of  the  merits  of  the  mosaic  art. 
Let  us  follow  tlie  example  more  wisely;  and,  when 
we  import  any  foreign  speciality,  let  us  not  bring 
with  it  any  of  the  demerits  which  chance  to 
accompany  it,  but  unite  it  with  the  best  art  we 
arc  masters  ofi 

I know  few,  if  any,  churches  which  possess  the 
same  internal  beauty  as  Westminster  Abbey. 
More  modern  art  has  done  its  worst  to  ruin  it,  but 
its  intrinsic  loveliness  overrides  every  such  attempt, 
and  reigns  triumphant  over  every  disfigurement. 
One  characteristic  it  possesses  almost  alone, — I 
mean  the  virgin  privilege  of  perpetual  exemption 
from  the  brush  of  the  whitewasher.  It  probably 
owes  this  unique  happiness  to  its  having  been 
built  on  the  principles  of  constructive  polychroiny. 

It  has  materials  of  at  least  four  varieties  of  colour, 
and  those  in  some  degree  systematically  and  artis- 
tically used;  and  this  fact  has  beeu  sufficient  to  keep 
the  whitewasher  at  bay.  We  arc  told  that  it  is 
un-English  and  fantastic  to  care  anything  about 
the  colours  of  our  mateiials;  but  let  it  never  be 
forgotten  that  the  churches  which  could  boast  of 
the  chaste  dignity  of  their  unvaried  stone-colour 
have  been,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  made  over 
periodically  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  mono- 
chromist,  while  this,  at  least,  lias  beeu  spared, — 
and  that  on  account  of  the  un-English  phantasy  of 
using  more  than  one  natural  colour  in  its  construc- 
tion. These  colours  are  now  nearly  concealed  by 
smoke,  but  they  still  show  modestly  through,  and 
still  aid  in  rendering  the  tone  more  solemn  and 
striking  than  that  of  any  church  I have  seen 
excepting  that  very  different  one,  St.  Mark’s  at 
Venice. 

Among  the  monuments  in  the  Abbey  belonging 
to  this  century  I will  mention  (in  addition  to  the 


Italian  works  already  alluded  to),  the  effigy  of 
William  de  Valence,  an  oak  figure  plated  with 
enamelled  copper,  the  enamels  on  which  are  of 
magnificent  workmanship.  The  beautiful  bronze 
effigies  of  Henry  III.  and  Queen  Eleanor  with  the 
marble  ultar-tomb  on  the  latter  and  its  beautiful 
iron  grille.  The  pretty  little  altar-tomb  of  some 
of  the  royal  children,  and  the  gorgeous  monuments 
to  Edmund  Earl  of  Lancaster  and  Aveline  his 
countess.  The  latter  have  been  among  the  most 
splendidly  decorated  works  of  thoir  day,  and  are 
worthy  of  the  very  closest  study  both  by  the  .archi- 
tect and  Ihe  architectural  painter. 

1 will  call  attention  to  one  other  object  in  the 
Abbey,  I mean  the  remarkable  ancient  retable,  or 
movable  reredos,  formerly  belonging  to  the  high 
altar.  It  is  a wonderful  work  of  art,  and  I call 
attention  to  it,  especially  in  this  place,  because  it 
contains  the  most  beautiful  specimen  of  very  early 
painting  remaining  in  this  coimtry.  It  is,  pro- 
bably, by  an  Italian  artist, — several  of  whom  are 
known  to  have  been  brought  over  about  this  time, 
— but  I confess  I have  seen  no  work  of  its  age  in 
Italy  which  I thought  equal  to  it,- — an  opinion 
confirmed  by  an  Italian  professor  of  architecture, 
to  whom  I once  showed  it.  It  is,  I believe,  con- 
temporary with  the  early  days  of  Giotto. 

I will  now  pass  on  to  a far  humbler  building, 
and  one  very  little  known  or  visited : I mean  the 
chapel  of  St.  Etheldreda,  in  Ely-place,  Holborn. 

Tills  was  the  chapel  of  the  splendid  town  palace 
of  the  Bishops  of  Ely,  and  was  built  by  Bishop 
de  Lud.a,  soon  after  1290.  The  destruction  of  the 
palace  you  will,  I dare  say,  recollect  to  have  been 
celebrated  by  Pugin,  in  liis  ‘'Contrasts.”  It  was 
sold  during  the  last  century,  and  the  present 
untempting-looking  street  built  on  its  site,— a 
place  where  one  would  as  little  e.xpect  to  find  a 
gem  of  ancient  art  as  the  ripe  str.awberrics  which 
Bickon,  of  Gloucester,  saw  growing  ther*o,  and 
begged  for. 

The  chapel  is  in  a wretched  plight : its  side 
windows  have  lost  both  tracery  and  muUions  : its 
west  window  is,  in  a great  measure,  boarded  up, — 
the  cradled  roof  plastered, — the  whole  galleried 
around  and  fitted  up  with  pewing  which  would 
disgrace  a tabernacle  of  the  last  century  : yet 
through  all  this  its  beauty  still  shows.  The 
chapel  is,  as  was  so  usual  with  private  chapels, 
elevated  on  an  over-ground  crypt,  so  as  to  bring 
it  to  a level  with  the  principal  apartments  of  the 
palace.  Curiously  enough,  this  crypt  is  not 
vaulted,  but  has  over  it  the  original  floor  of 
massive  timber. 

The  east  and  west  windows,  of  five  lights  each, 
are  among  the  finest  of  their  period  and  size.  The 
side  windows,  and  denuded  of  their  tracery,  retain 
internally  their  beautiful  jamb-mouldings,  and 
the  wall  between  them,  has  a graceful  canopied, 
and  crocheted  panel  to  each  intervening  pier,  and 
which  gives  the  sides  a very  rich  effect.  I had 
long  and  often  lamented  their  mvitilated  con- 
dition, and  was  one  day  trying  to  get  at  some  clue 
to  the  design  of  the  tracery  by  examining  the 
scars  where  it  had  been  amputated,  when  the 
thought  struck  me  that  the  two  westernmost  of 
them  being  blocked  up  by  the  adjoining  houses, 
might,  if  opened  out,  he  found  to  retain  theii’ 
decorative  features.  I applied  for  permission  to 
do  this,  and  what  was  my  delight,  on  removing 
the  material  which  obstructed  them,  to  find  the 
old  window— mutilated.  Indeed,  and  shattered — 
but  still  retaining  ev’ery  element  needful  to  the 
restoration  of  its  design. 

The  doorway  to  the  chapel  is  very  beautiful, 
and  its  foliated  ornameut  well  worthy  of  study. 

internal  dimensions  are  about  90  feet  by  30 
feet,  a favourite  size,  it  would  seem,  and  not  dif- 
fering much  from  the  dimensions  of  St.  Stephen’s 
Chapel,  that  at  Temple  Bulsal,  or  the  Sainte 
Chapelle,  at  Paris  (reckoning  the  latter  in  French 
feet). 

The  architecture  of  the  chapel  is  nearly  allied 
to  that  of  a series  of  sepulchml  monuments  I 
alluded  to  in  my  former  lecture,  and  some  of  them 
again  in  this.  One  of  these  is  that  of  its  owm 
founder  at  Ely  : the  second  and  third  are  those 
of  Edmund  and  Aveline,  Westminster  Abbey ; and 
the  fourth  is  that  of  Archbishop  Peckham,  at 
Canterbury.  All  these  date  between  1290  anil 
1300,  and  are  works  of  exquisite  beauty,  and  of 
the  richest  decorative  art.* 


Liverpool  AacniTECTURax  Society. — At  the 
fortnightly  meeting  of  the  Liverpool  Architectural 
andAi'clneological  Society,  held  on  Wednesday  cven- 
ing,  the  26th  ult.  Mr.T.l).  Barry  read  the  coiitiima- 
tluu  of  his  paper  on  “ Tlie  Cost  and  Construction 
of  Cemeteries;  and  the  Incidental  Buildings.” 

• To  be  continued. 
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ON  THE  APPLICATION  OF  APT  IN 
MANUFACTURE* 

I DO  nob  address  you  upon  the  general  question 
of  art  as  applied  to  manufactures, — the  value  and 
importance  of  f/mi  is  too  well  oiul  too  generally 
appreciated  for  me  to  attempt  by  any  arguments 
to  impress  it  more  strongly  upon  you.  It  is  upon 
the  due  and  distinctive  a])plication  of  that  art  in 
each  particular  branch  of  manufacture  that  I 
purpose  to  claim  your  attention. 

I believe  that  throughout  this  country  the 
knowledge  of  art  has,  during  the  last  ten  years, 
become  very  much  more  diffused;  hut  precisely  as 
that  knowledge  extends,  it  is  essential  that  the 
principles  of  its  application  be  clearly  defined  and 
generally  understood.  A smattering  of  art-know- 
ledge is  more  dangerous  than  absolute  ignorance; 
for,  the  savage  who  weaves  a mat  is  compelled  to 
adopt  the  simplest  forms  suited  to  the  texture  of 
the  fabric  at  which  lie  works, — and  this,  indeed,  is 
the  rudimentary  principle  of  design  ; while  the 
chances  are  that  the  man  who  has  a slight  and 
superficial  knowledge,  brings  together  scraps  of 
ornament  copied  from  this  or  that  work,  and  forms 
a pattern  incongruous  in  itself,  and  inappropriate 
to  the  object  he  seeks  to  adorn;  and  as  his  skill 
increases  so  does  the  evil,  if  he  is  not  guided  by 
those  principles  which  should  regulate  the  com- 
position of  design,  and  if  his  mind  is  not  cul- 
tivated to  distinguish  the  characteristics  of  each 
particular  style  and  each  pai-ticular  period  of  art. 

At  the  present  day  our  artists  have  a iliificulty 
to  contend  with  unknown  to  those  of  Etruria  or 
the  art- workmen  of  the  middle  ages.  They  knew 
but  one  style,  and,  knowing  that  well,  curried  it 
to  a high  state  of  perfection,  while  too  often  our 
own  artists  get  but  a cc.nfussd  knowledge  of  a 
mixture  of  Greek,  Elizabethan,  Gothic,  and  Louis 
Quatorze.  This  imperfection  of  art-education  has 
given  rise  to  a particular  sort  of  style : borrowing 
certain  forms  from  the  Greek,  it  exaggerates 
them  into  grossness  and  coarseness,  altogether 
destructive  of  their  original  beauty : it  adds  to 
them  a touch  of  the  “rococo”  of  Louis  Quatorze, 
and  produces  an  ensemble  utterly  meretricious  and 
vulgar,  but  largely  prevailing  in  provincial  archi- 
tectural oruaineiits,  carpets,  cabinet-work,  and 
crockery,  and  is  vastly  admired,  as  the  manufac- 
turers toll  us,  by  country  purchasers  in  general. 

The  Government  schools  of  design  established 
througliout  the  country  have  no  doubt  done  much 
good  in  correcting  this  perversion  of  taste;  hut 
the  student,  when  he  has  finished  at  the  school, 
has  still  much  to  learn.  lie  has  been  taught  the 
precepts:  ho  has  had  little  practice:  he  must 
gather  knowledge,  and  gain  experience,  by  study- 
ing good  works,  exemplifying  wint  he  has  been 
taught.  Here  has  been  hitherto  the  grand  diffi- 
culty of  our  English  designers — Where  were  they 
to  find  examples  ? Where  were  they  to  study  their 
art  in  their  own  country  ? Great  indeed  is  the 
boon  to  them  of  a museum  like  this,  which  now 
brings  before  their  eyes  the  materials  for  study  in 
practical  examples  of  art  muuufacture,  as  well  as 
ornaments  in  various  styles  of  art.  This  is  the 
real  school  for  design.  At  the  schools  of  design 
they  learn  the  grammar;  here  they  may  study  the 
language  of  their  art. 

There  is  still  auothcr  element  to  be  considered, 
and  that  is  the  proper  remunerative  price  which 
should  be  p:iid  for  designs.  What  avails  it  to  an 
artist  if,  after  having  studied  his  art,  and  gained 
considerable  experience  and  ability,  he  gets  little 
by  it. 

I think  manufacturers  in  general  have  too  low 
an  opinion  of  the  value  of  good  designs.  How 
can  it  be  expected  that  a man  of  talent  will  de- 
vote himself  to  this  profession  if  it  is  not  made 
worth  his  while  ? In  my  own  experience,  how 
contimiully  do  I see  money  wasted  in  the  purchase 
of  quantities  of  low-priced  designs,  which  cost 
ten  times  their  price  in  preparing  the  curds  fur 
weaving,  or  the  blocks  for  printing.  How  many 
thousand  designs  are  yeai-ly  i)roduced  by  manu- 
facturers on  the  happy-go-lucky  principle  of  those 
that  succeed  paying  fur  those  that  fail.  I pray 
them  to  calculate  the  yearly  cost  of  prlnliiig- 
blocks  and  weaving-cards  thus  thrown  away,  and 
to  consider  how  much  better,  how  much  more 
economical  it  would  he,  to  remunerate  handsomely 
a clever  artist  to  assist  in  jiroduclng  fewer  but 
more  carefully  prepared  designs. 

This  is  an  importunt  subject,  and  I shall  allude 
to  it  more  ill  detail  under  the  head  of  the  manu- 
factures particularly  affected  by  it.  Above  all, 
0 manufacturers ! learn  somewhat  of  the  rudi- 
ments of  those  arts  which  you  employ  in  your 
works;  enable  yourselves  to  exercise  your  own 


* Read  by  Mr.  Jobn  G.  Grace,  \Vcdne»=day,  February 
2nd,  at  the  Aicbitcctc.ral  Museum. 


judgment,  with  less  of  chance  In  the  selection  of 
designs.  How  often  have  I heard  manufacturers 
reply  to  my  suggestions  for  a better  class  of  de- 
sign, “ Hut,  sir,  the  good  things  don’t  sell,  it’s  the 
things  you  condemn  that  pay.”  How  difficult  to 
make  them  understand  that  their  good  things 
were  not  what  I called  good,  and  that  failure  arose 
from  a perfect  misunderstanding  of  what  was  the 
right  thing. 

Till  the  genius  and  great  powers  of  mind  ofi 
Welby  Piigiu  brought  such  crushing  ridicule  upon 
the  abortions  of  taste  as  applied  to  design,  we 
know  what  monstrous  things  were  perpetrated. 
The  jirincijiles  ho  enunciated  have  taken  root,  and 
well-informed  men  thoroughly  appreciate  them; 
but  still  it  takes  time  to  eradicate  a long-grown 
evil. 

To  correct  such  errors  by  endeavouring  to  ex- 
plain how  a knowledge  of  these  true  principles 
will  enable  ns  to  avoid  them,  is  my  object  in 
preparing  these  somewhat  desultory  remarks  that 
I bring  before  you. 

I shall  divide  my  subject  into  the  following 
bc:ids : Woven  Fabrics,  Piiperbangings,  Metal 
Works,  China  and  Glass,  and  Furniture.  In  the 
first  of  these — 

IFoven  Fabrics, — I shall  confine  my.self  to  those 
articles  pertaining  to  architectural  arrangements, 
such  as  curtains  or  wall  hangings:  to  enter  upon 
the  consideration  of  ladies’  dress  would  open  too 
formidable  a question,  and  yet  I think  on  a fit : 
occasion  a few  hints  upon  the  subject  might  he 
given  with  advantage.  ; 

These  woven  fabrics  consisting  of  various  tissues 
depend  on  particular  circumstances  for  the  cha- 
racter of  the  design  suitable  to  them  ; but  all  are 
infiuenced  more  or  less  by  this  leading  principle — | 
1 “ That  the  fabric  itself  should,  as  far  as  j'ossible, 
be  the  fundamental  element  of  the  design.”  j 

In  silk  we  have  the  lustre,  richness,  and  beauty  ; 
of  the  raw  material;  in  wool  we  have  solidity  and 
quiet  depth  of  tone;  while  in  muslins  or  lace  we 
have  transparency  and  delicacy  of  texture. 

The  class  of  design,  therefore,  for  each  of  these 
should  be  studied  with  reference  to  the  nature  of 
the  material,  and  a consideration  of  the  kind  of 
pattern  best  calculated  to  glVe  it  due  ellect;  but 
in  every  case  it  should  be  remembered  that  the 
ornament  must  be  jierfectly  tlat:  shadowed  pro- 
jections would  he  alike  inefi'ective  and  absurd. 

Woollen  fabrics  as  furniture  hangings  have  a 
fine  eft’ect  if  not  inappropriately  ornamented  ; but 
if  you  draw  attention  to  a fanciful  pattern,  suited 
only  to  show  olf  the  lustre  of  silk,  you  lose  alto- 
I gether  the  real  merit  of  the  material. 

It  is  desirable  in  stuffs  of  any  solidity  to  have 
the  design  boldly  and  firmly  exjiresscd,  and  not  to 
go  into  delicacies  of  detail  suitable  only  I'ov  a finer 
material.  The  pattern  may  be  small,  but  in  that 
case  it  should  he  simple  and  geometrical.  I think, 
generally  speaking,  our  manufacturers  keep  too 
ranch  to  one  sort  of  design  for  these  fabrics ; they 
rarely  venture  out  of  the  all-over  pattern.  Now, 
very  fine  effects  are  produced  by  an  arrangement 
of  horizontal  lines,  which  in  some  materials  gives 
great  facilities  for  the  introduction  of  various 
colours,  and  are  particularly  efiective  as  curtain 
hangings.  At  the  same  time  this  requires  skilful 
arrangement  of  colours  ; and  here,  I tear,  would 
he  our  difficulty  ; for,  a matter  that  is  a simple 
every-day  affair  to  the  weaver  of -\frica  or  Asia,  is 
to  us,  ill  our  advanced  state  of  science  and  the 
arts,  almost  an  impossibility. 

Here  is  a kind  of  blanket  which  I purchased  at 
the  Tunisian  Court  in  the  Exhibition  of  1851. 
How  beautiful  are  the  modulations  of  colour  us 
well  us  the  distribution  of  patterns  ! Ami  it  will 
be  noticed  that  these  patterns  are  not  repeated, 
hut  cou.staiitly  vary  ; iudeed,  I saw  no  two 
blankets  alike. 

Similar  to  those  are  the  cotton  stuffs  still  used 
in  Spain  for  the  alforcas  or  saddle-bags,  which 
give  beautiful  cx:imple3  of  rich  contra.sts  of  colour. 
Another  style  of  pattern  is  often  seen  in  Mediicval 
illustrations,  vnniiing  diugoually.  This  has  an 
excellent  effect  in  the  vertical  folds  of  curtains. 

Tliis  is  shown  in  the  huudsoinc  silk  and  wool 
tapestry  curtain,  to  which  I beg  to  call  your 
attention,  and  likewise  in  the  printed  chintz 
pattern  which  I will  allude  to  presently.  The 
men  who  originally  composed  these  patterns, 
must  have  considered  carefully  the  particular 
iirrangemeiit  of  the  stuffs,  and  have  made  their 
des'gns  accordingly. 

When  silk  is  used  in  a woollen  stuff  it  should  be 
made  to  take  some  leading  feature,  or  form  a 
boundary  to  the  ornament,  and  not  be  worked  in 
unmeaning  and  inetiective  patches,  as  I have 
sometimes  noticeil. 

When  the  pattern  of  the  stuff  is  small  and 
arranged  either  geometrically  or  in  scroll  pattern. 
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the  effect  of  the  curtain  is  improved  by  a 
bordering. 

The  design  of  the  border  should  be  clear  and 
precise,  and  above  all,  in  accordance  with  the 
style  of  the  tilling;  it  is  of  no  use  in  a narrow 
margin  attempting  to  cram  in  bouquets  of  flowers, 
such  as  the  ro.se,  shamrock,  and  thistle,  which  by- 
the-bye  however  elegant  in  fancy,  1 have  rarely 
seen  blended  comfortably  together. 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  ground  of  the  border 
should  not  contrast  in  colour  that  of  the  fillings, 
or  be  even  somewhat  prodigal  in  colours  if  the 
style  of  the  room  will  justify  it. 

These  kinds  of  fabrics  are  well  adapted  for 
table  covers;  but  it  is  almost  impossible  to  find 
them  of  suitable  designs  and  colourings : a table 
cover  is  to  be  considered  a surface  on  which  orna- 
mental objects  may  be  placed;  therefore,  the  part 
that  lies  on  the  table  should  be  either  ])lain,  or  of 
small  geometric  pattern  hi  two  shades  of  the 
same  colour,  such  as  deep  red,  green,  or  blue;  and 
the  part  that  hangs  over  may  have  a border  richly 
coloured  of  flowers,  or  ornament,  or  both.  Or 
again,  the  border  may  partake  of  the  colouring  of 
the  centre  according  to  the  room  where  it  is 
required  to  be  used. 

In  silk  fabrics  the  beauty  cf  the  material,  and 
the  means  of  displaying  it,  afforded  by  the  various 
processes  of  weaving,  should  influence  the  cha- 
racter of  the  pattern. 

! In  Broeaielles  the  silk  Is  brought  to  the  sur- 
face, while  the  back  is  cotton ; a very  solid  matc- 
; rial  is  thus  produced,  in  which  the  pattern  is 
richly  raised  in  satin,  the  gi’ound  being  silk,  and 
either  of  the  same  tone  or  contrasted  in  another 
colour.  It  is  most  desirable  therefore  in  these 
! stuffs  to  have  a bold  design,  showing  broad  sur- 
faces, which  in  deep  colourings  and  iu  a shadctl 
j light  have  almost  the  efl'ect  of  velvet. 

I In  ordinary  silk  damasks  of  uniform  colour,  a< 
in  the  C'liinese  silks  and  others  of  that  kind,  it  i.-^ 
again  desirable  to  have  the  pattern  of  bold  design, 
otherwise  it  would  be  scarcely  visible. 

Hut  in  rich  sutin  damasks  of  two  or  more 
colours,  the  design  should  be  so  arranged  as  to 
give  a play  of  light  and  shade  upon  the  ornament,, 
which  should  be  more  delicately  treated  iu  }iarts. 
though  the  main  design  must  be  ell'ective  and 
bold. 

The  specimens  I show  you  will  best  explain  my 
meaning  in  this  respect.  If  flowers  be  introduced 
it  is  essential  that  the  lights  and  shadows  he 
treated  with  great  breadth,  to  preserve  that  flat- 
ness so  requisite  to  the  proper  effect. 

I have  not  yet  alluded  to  the  Indian  stuffs,  re- 
serving them  for  particular  consideration,  and  in 
truth  they  well  deserve  it. 

It  is  extraordinary  that  while  the  French  have 
borrowed  so  much  from  the  designs  of  the  Arabs 
of  their  Algerine  colony,  we  regard  so  little  those' 
valuable  products  of  India,  which  exhibit  to  us 
perfect  specimens  of  the  true  principles  which 
should  guide  our  designers  for  woven  fabrics. 

They  are  alike  remarkable  for  the  rich  inven- 
tion shown  in  the  patterns,  as  for  the  beauty, 
distinctness,  and  variety  of  the  forms  ornamenting 
the  surface,  without  destroying  the  flatness. 

The  leading  lines  of  the  ornaments  are  fir.st 
clearlyexprossed,  and  then  the  foli.ige,fibrein;r,!ind 
flowers,  flow  with  graceful  undulations,  covering 
the  surface  with  symmetry:  we  have  no  highly 
shaded  natural  flowers,  but  conventiomil  repre- 
sentations of  them,  sufficiently  suggestive  to  con- 
vey the  iiiteiided  image  to  the  mind. 

In  the  maniigemont  of  the  colours,  ah'O,  wo 
have  beautiful  examples  of  the  mode  in  which  the 
■ most  brilliant  contrasts  of  colour  may  he  brought 
together,  and  be  made  to  liannoiiize,  so  tb:it  the 
whole  appears  one  soft  bloom  of  colouring. 

[ The  ornaments  are  clearly  defined  by  onfliiipa 
of  wliite,  yellow,  gold,  or  black,  according  to  the 
' colour  of  the  ground  they  are  worked  on. 

. The  Indian  patterns  are  mostly  very  small; 

: but  they  arc  highly  suggestive  fur  designs  of  a 
^ larger  character  applicable  to  other  f:ibric.=i. 
i Cotton  iStaJfs,  except  as  chintzes,  are  little 
; used  as  furniture  hangings,  and  yet  they  admit  of 
extensive  application,  if  made  of  sufficient  solidity 
and  in  fast  colourings;  hut  the  design.s  should  not 
be  of  the  same  description  as  for  wool  or  silk 
hangings,  or  for  dresses.  The  best  form  of  pattern 
for  them  would  be  the  horizontal  stripe.s  in  con- 
trasts of  colour,  which  I instanced  just  now  as 
much  used  in  Spain,  and  is  also  well  shown  iu  the 
pattern  before  you. 

Hut  the  principal  use  of  cotton  stuffs  is  as 
printed  bangings  or  chintzes  ; these  are  bccmnc  a 
verv  favourite  article  of  furniture  for  their  clean, 
lively,  fresh  appearance;  therefore,  iu  do->igning 
for  them,  these  characteristics  should  be  con- 
sidered. In  all  the  superior  chintzes,  dowers 
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seem  to  be  the  only  resource  of  the  designer, 
these  are  often  very  beautifully  drawn,  and  the 
colouring  admirably  brought  out  j biat  still  a little 
consistency  (we  will  wave  principle)  would  avoid 
on  a lianging  which  has  folds,  and  therefore  its 
ow’n  shadows,  the  introduction  of  roses  tumbling 
over  each  other  with  deei)  projective  shadings : 
careful  drawing  will  prove  that  greater  beauty  is 
-attained  by  avoiding  those  projections,  and  also  by 
preserving  a broad,  flat  effect  in  the  lights  and 
shadows. 

Though  I admire  some  of  these  flowered 
chintzes,  I yet  maintain  that  flowers  convention- 
ally treated  as  in  the  Indian  chintzes  are,  when 
arranged  hi  hangings,  quite  as  effective,  and  are 
more  appropriate  than  natural  flowers. 

It  is  not,  however,  necessary  to  depend  on 
flowers  alone:  ornament,  when  properly  designed, 
has  an  excellent  effect.  I will  instance  this  Gothic 
chintz,  designed  by  Pugin. 

In  patterns  such  as  this,  it  is  possible  to  have  as 
much  colour  as  can  be  given  by  flowers;  and  in 
some  rooms  it  is  more  appropriate,  especially  in 
Gothic  or  Pllzabethau  architecture. 

I will  now  say  a few  words  on  muslhi  and  lace 
hangings,  but  more  especially  the  latter,  because 
it  is  a very  beautiful  fabric,  which  most  ingenious 
machinery  has  enabled  us  to  have  at  a moderate 
cost.  I dare  say  that  the  manufacturers  have 
found  difficulty  in  obtaining  appropriate  designs 
fora  new  class  of  manufacture;  but  certainly  I 
have  seen  scarcely  any  which  fulfilled  the  prin- 
ciple, “that  the  element  of  tlie  design  should  he 
founded  on  the  fabric  itself.”  Vei-y  few  of  them 
have  the  least  characteristic  of  lace. 

Tile  manulacturers  have  either  copied  some  of 
the  coarsest  old  damask  patterns,  or  have  adapted 
extravagant  ornaments  of  outrageously  vulgar 
taste, — such  as  masses  of  melons,  pears,  pineapples, 
vast  branches  of  grapes,  or  extraordinary  foliage 
and  flowers  of  gigantic  proportions  ; and,  as  appro- 
priate to  a liglit  elegant  dwarf  curtain,  a leopard 
one-third  the  size  of  nature.  This  is  shocking 
perversion  of  taste  and  common  sense.  It  is 
evident  that  talent  is  not  encouraged  to  devote 
itself  in  designing  for  this  fabric;  and  I am  not 
surprised  to  learn  that  the  most  meagre  prices  are 
given  for  these  designs,  perhaps  2/.  for  a work 
that,  to  put  it  ill  the  loom,  will  cost  80/.  before  a 
yard  of  lace  is  made.  It  is  not  difficult  to  obtain 
specimens  of  old  guipure:  there  arc  works  on  orna- 
ment giving  designs  for  lace  j many  elegant 
patterns  have  been  worked  in  muslin  curtains.  It 
is  thus  easy  for  an  able  man  to  find  matter  to 
study  from,  but  be  must  be  jiaid  for  his  talent.  A 
good  pattern  for  a lace  curtain  is  cheap  at  20/.  ; 
and  it  would  pay  better  tliaii  the  one  at  2/. 

Either  geometric  patterns,  or  patterns  of  flow- 
ing lines  branching  into  ornament,  elaborated 
with  the  stitches  characteristic  of  lace,  are  suit- 
able for  this  niatorial;  borderiiigs  are  desirable, 
but  they  should  be  kept  within  reasonable 
dimensions. 

Carpels, — These  are  of  various  manufacture — 
such  as  the  Brussels,  velvet  pile,  Kidderminster, 
patent  tapestry,  Axmiiister,  patent  A.xminster,  Ac. 
Besides  these,  we  import  such  as  the  Turkey, 
Persian,  and  Indian  carpets. 

The  principle  of  making  the  fahric  itself  the 
element  of  thedesign,\s  particularly  to  he  observed 
ill  this  manufacture;  for,  certain  kinds,  from  the 
coarseness  of  their  stitch,  absolutely  require  it. 
In  preparing  designs  for  carpets,  these  considora- 
tious  should  always  be  borne  in  mind — that  they 
are  to  cover  a floor— and  therefore  to  be  trodden 
upon  ; that  they  are  a ground  for  the  furniture, 
and,  from  the  great  mass  of  colour,  are  an  im- 
portant feature  in  the  general  harmony  of  a room. 

It  will  therefore  be  evident,  firstly,  that  the 
design  should  be  flat,  without  cast  shadows  of  any 
kind;  and  all  shadows  of  objects  to  be  carried  out 
with  flatness  also. 

Secondly.  That  the  general  colouring  should 
not  be  too  obtrusive,  so  as  to  destroy  the  effect  of 
all  the  other  objects  in  a room. 

Kidderminster  carpets  are  the  commonest  and 
cheapest  of  those  I have  mentioned.  The  nature 
of  the  fabric  does  not  admit  of  many  colours  with 
good  efiect,  and  it  always  looks  far  the  best  when 
made  in  small  geometric  patterns,  which  alone  are 
suitable  to  it ; but  being  cheap,  and  therefore  sold 
to  purchasers  of  limited  moans,  the  designers 
iuncy  that  tkeg  will  like  to  liave  a good  show  for 
their  money,  and  theconsequcnceis,  large  scrawling 
patterns,  most  disagreeably  coloured,  and  utterly 
destructive  of  pleasing  barmony  in  a room. 

The  ordinary  Brussels  carpets  are,  upon  the 
whole,  more  tastefully  and  more  consistently  de- 
signed than  most  ot  the  others.  Being  a more 
important  manufacture,  greater  attention  has 
been  paid  to  the  designs;  and  though  1 ara  aware  ' 


that  most  atrociously  ugly  and  vulgar  patterns 
are  occasionally  produced,  yet  I believe  that  the 
right  principles  are  generally  understood. 

In  designing  flowers  for  carpets  I would  recom- 
mend our  artists  to  observe  closely  the  host  ex- 
amples of  the  French  Aubusson  tapestry  carpets. 
It  will  be  observed  that,  though  the  flowers  have 
all  the  freshness  and  brilliancy  of  nature,  the 
lights  and  shadows  are  treated  with  great  breadth, 
flatness,  and  solidity,  producing  a far  more  beau- 
tiful effect  than  shading  them  up  in  the  way  of  a 
water-colour  drawing.  I do  not  object  to  flowers 
in  a carpet  if  consistently  and  properly  designed ; 
but  where  such  a carpet  is  used  there  should  not 
be  flowers  on  the  furniture  or  walls,  otherwise 
confusion  arises.  On  the  whole,  I must  confess  I 
prefer  quiet  carpets,  of  deep  rich  tones,  with  | 
ornaments  geometrically  arranged,  and  flowers 
conventionally  treated.  I fully  appreciate  the 
glowing  and  beautiful  productions  of  April  and , 
May  ; but  1 like  them  in  their  proper  place.  ' 

Perhaps  these  remarks  apply  with  more  force  , 
in  reference  to  the  tapestry  carpets,  a manufac- 
ture of  recent  date,  and  brought  to  a great  degree 
of  perfection  with  infinite  perseverance  and  in- 
genuity. By  this  process  the  range  of  colours  is 
unlimited,  and  any  degree  of  shading  is  to  he  ob- 
tained; therefore  the  manufacturers  run  riot  in 
tlieir  freedom,  and  produce  the  most  gaudy,  mag- 
nificent, and  outrageou-dy  inconsistent  patterns 
that  can  be  conceived : enormous  scrolls,  « la 
Louis  X IV.  strongly  shaded  in  bold  relief,  entwined 
by  the  most  brilliant  flowers  of  every  gay  colour, 
three  times  the  size  of  natural  ones,  with  rampant 
foliage  in  deep  masses;  these  are  the  popular 
patterns,  selling  enormously,  and  therefore  the 
manufaeturers  shut  their  ears  to  the  whisperings 
of  consistency,  and  what  wc  should  call  good  taste. 

I am  aware  that  a carefully  studied  design  re- 
quires a higher  talent,  and  therefore  will  be  more 
expensive  than  those  rainiiant  designs  done  with 
a facile  hand. 

But  they  need  not  fear  but  that  improved  pro- 
ductions will  bear  an  increased  value,  and  easily 
obtain  a proportionate  price;  a belter  feeling  for 
art  is  extending,  and  will  produce  a steadily  in- 
creasing demand  for  good  things  : those  manufac- 
turers who  regard  the  sign  will  reap  the  advan- 
tage. 

In  tlio  Axminster  carpefs,  made  at  Wilton, 
the  stitch  is  necessarily  a large  one;  and,  therefore, 
in  most  of  the  patterns,  the  natural  conditions  ol' 
the  fabric  have  been  regarded,  and  always  with 
good  effect.  At  various  times  I have  noticed  in 
country  mansions,  carpets  perhaps  lifty  or  one 
hundred  years  old,  made  at  Axminster,  where  the 
manufacture  originated,  which  are  perfect  models 
of  good  taste  as  regards  the  style  of  ornament  and 
colouring.  I understand  the  linn  still  possess 
some  of  those  patterns,  which  1 strongly  advise 
them  ag.iin  to  work. 

The  patent  Axminster  carpets,  by  an  ingenious 
proces:!,  have  a finer  stitch  at  a more  reasonable 
cost;  but  the  necessity  for  mnltiplication  of  the 
same  pattern  diminishes  this  advantage.  A more 
careful  arrangement  of  the  designs,  and  a more 
sober  style  of  colouring,  would  adil  gn-ntly  to  the 
value  of  these  carpets,  more  especially  if  the  jirin- 
ciplo  I have  before  expressed  about  the  flowers  is 
properly  curried  out.  These  Axminster  carpets 
can  be  made  of  any  ordinary  dimensions  in  one 
piece,  so  that  they  may  be  made  particularly  to 
accord  with  the  decoration  of  a room.  But  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  room  has  to  be 
furnished,  and  that  the  main  ground  of  the  carpet 
should  be  kept  quiet,  while  tlie  outer  portion  and  . 
the  centre  may  be  more  richly  worked  in  ornament  j 
or  flowers.  In  these  expensive  carpets,  good,  ! 
appropriate  designs  of  the  several  styles  are  so  j 
necessary  and  so  precious,  that  tlie  very  highest  j 
talent  in  ornamental  art  should  be  engaged  to 
prepare  them.  | 

Of  the  carpets  imported  from  the  East,  none  i 
are  so  beautiful  In  my  ojfnuon  as  those  from  India  j 
manufactured  at  Masulipatinn.  The  designs  arc  i 
perfect  examples,  comlnuiug  symmetric  arrange-  ■ 
ment,  elegant  and  pleasing  forms  suited  to  the 
fabric,  and  rich  but  harmonious  colouring.  They 
cannot  be  too  carefully  studied  by  the  student  of 
design,  or  by  any  carpet  artist  who  may  have  the 
desire  to  improve  himself.  Pavticular  attention 
should  be  paid  to  the  borders;  you  will  not  fiiid  ' 
in  them  any  gross  exaggerated  forms:  on  the 
contrary,  the  ornanunts  arc  delicate  and  un- : 
obtrusive,  and  yet  brought  out  clearly  and  plea- 
santly by  the  contrasts  of  the  ground.  These  I 
carpets  can  be  safely  placed  hi  almost  any  kind  of, 
room,  either  Mediaeval  or  niodeni.  j 

The  Persian  carpets  are  also  in  good  taste,  but  ' 
are  rarely  brought  to  this  country  except  In  the  . 
form  of  nigs.  | 


The  Turkey  carpets  are  always  quiet,  rich,  and 
harmonious  in  the  colouring,  but  the  designs  have 
of  late  years  lost  much  of  their  excellence.  It 
appears  to  me  as  if  the  patterns  were  entirely 
traditional,  and  that  some  of  the  bettor  kind 
being  lost,  the  men  of  the  present  day  had  no 
power  to  compose  others.  There  Is  a gi-eut  want 
of  leading  lines,  especially  in  the  margins  of  the 
borders,* 


THE  ABCIIITECTURAL  EXHIBITIOX,  ISo?. 

The  galleries  in  Conduit-street  are  being  rapidly 
proceeded  with,  and  the  Architectural  Exhibition 
will  be  opened  to  the  public  ou  the  IGlh  dav  of 
March  next.  The  committee  are  of  course  anxious 
that  the  collection  should  be  a good  one,  and  we 
would  appeal  on  their  behalf  to  the  cider  members 
of  the  profession,  and  beg  them  to  forward  works 
for  exhibition, 

Tlie  department  for  models,  carvings,  decora- 
tions, specimens  of  mannfa<-tures,  and  inventions 
connected  with  building  will  receive  particular 
attention  : all  contributions  are  to  be  delivered  and 
fixed  in  the  spaces  allotted  between  the  1st  and 
12th  of  iVLirch. 

Arrangements  arc  being  made  for  a series  of 
lectures  on  the  Tuesday  evenings.  IMessi-s.  .Sydney 
Smirke,  A.K.A.,  T.  H.  Lewis, George E.  Street,  F.  P. 
Cockerell,  and  otbcr.s,  have  already  promised  to 
assist  in  this  respect. 

The  report  of  the  committee  for  the  past  year  is 
congratulatory,  and  they  are,  for  the  lii-st  time, 
enabled  to  point  to  a balance  on  the  credit  side  of 
the  account.  They  say : — 

“ On  the  last  occasion  it  was  only  by  contending  with 
difflculties  whicli  were  almost  insuperable,  that  it  was 
possible  to  open  the  Exhibition  at  all:  as  it  was,  the 
season  was  much  curtaileil,  and  the  drawings  weie  hung 
while  tlie  room  was  full  of  scaffolding,  and  wliile  the  work- 
men were  finishing  the  alterations  in  the  gallpnC'.  and 
the  roof  and  ciiling  were  never  completed  til!  the  Exhi- 
bition was  over,  so  that  the  galleries  were  colil  and  com- 
fortless, and  there  wa>-  the  least  possible  inducement  for 
visitors  to  congregate.’’ 

*•  It  must  be  coniessed  that  a critical  period  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Exhibition  has  now  arrived ; ihe  new  giUlciies 
in  Cond'iit-strect,  built  e.xprcssly  for  the  purpose,  have 
been  taken  Uir  the  months  of  March,  April,  May,  ainlJune, 
at  the  rent  of  aooL  which,  though  moderate  forthe  benefit 
received,  is  yet  so  nnich  larger  than  has  ever  been  paul 
beiore.  that  the  committee  may  well  feel  much  anxiety  as 
to  the  result. 

Uii'icr  these  circumstances  the  committee  trust  that 
their  subscribers  will  exert  themselves  to  obtain  as  much 
additional  support  as  possible,  ami  they  would  especially 
hope  that  a much  larger  number  of  season  tickets  may  be 
taken,  the  cost  of  which  (half-a  crown  each)  it  is  not 
intended  to  raifc.” 

Earl  de  Grey,  l\Ir.  C.  Oldfield,  and  Mr.  M’uter- 
housc,  of  IMuiicliester,  have  invested  sums  in  sliares 
of  the  Ai'cliitectur.il  Union  Company,  the  dividends 
fi'om  which  they  have  given  in  perpetuity  to  the 
Architectural  Exhibition. 

The  receipts  last  year,  including  money  paid 
at  the  door,  snh.seriptions,  and  donations,  were 
375/.  11s.  Ud.  The  payments  (rent  being  5G/.) 
left  a balance  of  dO/.  2s.  2d.  in  the  hands  of  the 
treasurer  to  begin  the  new  campaign  with.  The 
aci'ounts  were  audited  by  ilr.  F.  Tyennnn  and 
Mr.  J.  Drajton  Wyatt. 

We  may  add  that  the  galleries  and  other  parts 
of  the  new'  Home  for  Architects  in  Conduit-street 
promise  well. 


MOORISH  ART. 

LECTUEES  AT  THE  MUSECJI  OE  THE  DETAET-'.IEXT 
OF  ALT. 

Ox  Monday,  the  31st  ult.  Dr.  G.  Kinkel  delivered 
a lecture  on  “Maliometan  Art,  illustrating  tlie 
Influence  of  Byzantine  Art  on  the  Schools  of  the 
East.”  First  sketching  the  marvellously  rapid 
spread  of  the  religion  of  Mahomet,  the  lecturer 
showed  that  the  Arabs  had  the  tact  to  emjiloy  the 
capabilities  of  the  countries  they  conquered.  On 
the  Ganges  the  buildings  of  Dlahometanisin  arc 
quite  different  from  those  x’roduced  by  it  in  Sicily. 
Showing  how  that  the  form  of  worship  had  pro- 
duced the  arrangement  of  the  mosques, — an  open 
court  with  a covered  portion,  where  the  Koran 
might  be  read  If  it  rained,  and  u lolty  slight  tower, 
whence  the  muezzin  might  cry,  if  in  the  morning, 
“ Come  to  prayer : prayer  is  better  than  sleep,” — 
the  lecturer  described  some  of  tlie  best  known 
structures  of  this  kind.  In  Cairo  Mahometan  art 
reached  its  greatest  completeness,  as  far  as  regards 
plan,  and  displayed  splendid  roofs,  rich  gilding,  and 
the  jioiiited  arch.  lu  VV’estern  .Asia  the  pointed  arch 
laid  boon  used  “shyly”  before  the  Christian  er:i. 
The  Arabs  were  not  satisfied  with  the  round  arch  : 
the  iiointed,  ns  being  more  picturesquc.suited  tliem 
better,  and  they  used  it  early.  'I'o  them  he  thought 
we  owed  it,  Tlie  Cuba,  at  Palermo,  which  ho 
attributed  to  the  Moors  (the  evidence,  by  the  way,  is 
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against  this  latter  assumption),  displays  it  through- 
out. In  theEast  a moresplcn^d  style  arose,  because 
the  Byzantines  had  ruled  before  them.  The  cupola 
was  the  leading  characteristic  of  Byzantine  art, 
and  was  used  as  the  type  of  a despotic  government ! 
The  Mahometans  adopted  it  because  it  represented 
their  feelings  in  this  respect  too.  He  considered 
the  works  in  India  the  best  that  the  Mahometans 
had  i)roduced  in  any  part  of  the  world,  and  he 
dilated  at  some  length  on  the  beauty  of  Jloorish 
colour  and  outline  ornament,  showing  the  weakness 
that  resulted  from  the  prohibition  in  their  build- 
ings of  sculptured  representations  of  living  things. 
The  lecture  was  made  interesting  by  fluency  and  a 
pfcasant  manner,  but  was  deficient  in  useful  teach- 
ing and  in  a clear  enunciation  of  dates. 


NATIONAL  GALLERY  FOR  IRELAND. 

Tub  first  stone  of  the  new  National  Gallery  was 
laid  on  Saturday,  the  29th  ult.  by  his  Excellency 
the  Lord-Lieutenant.  Our  readers  are  aware  that 
this  building  will  form  a northern  wing  to  the 
premises  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  its  gable 
end  facing  Mendon-square ; and  that  the  corre- 
sponding southern  wing  is  the  new  Jlnscuin  of  the 
society,  which  has  been  fvilly  described  in  the 
Builder  already.  Although  entitled  the  National 
Gallery,  it  is  also  intended  as  a " Dargim  testi- 
monial,” in  commemoration  of  Mr.  William 
Dargan’s  philanthropy  in  maturing,  at  his  own 
individual  expense,  the  Great  Industrial  Exhibition 
of  1853.  A portion  of  the  building  will  he  devoted 
to  the  recejdion  of  Archbishop  Narcissus  Marsh’s 
library,  which  at  present  occupies  an  obscure  posi- 
tion near  St.  Patrick’s  Cathedral.  Internally  the 
National  (T-allery  building  will  coropidse,  on  the 
ground-floor,  a sculpture-hall,  to  be  called  the 
Dargan  Hall,  II  I ft.  m length,  by  40  ft.  in  width, 
by  23  ft.  in  height ; and  a library  apartment  of 
91  ft.  by  40  ft.  in  which  the  volumes  of  Marsh’s 
library  are  to  be  placed.  At  the  end  of  the 
sculpture-hall  a spacious  staircase  will  lead  to  the 
great  i)icture-gallery,  which  will  be  126  ft.  in 
length  by  40  ft.  in  breadth.  In  a portion  of  the 
building  is  introduced  a second  library  apartment, 
and  some  officials’  rooms.  The  galleries  will  afford 
much  greater  space  for  the  display  of  artistic 
works  than  those  likely  to  be  available  in  the  first 
instance.  Externally  the  building  will  have 
chiselled  granite  rustio.ated  basement,  blank  win- 
dows, with  Portland  stone  dressings,  and  orna- 
mental frieze  and  cantilever  roof.  The  probable 
cost  of  construction  will  be  12,000/.  Messrs. 
Cockbnrn  and  Sons  arc  the  builders.  The  dispo- 
sition of  the  remaining  i)ortion  of  the  lawn  will 
now  demand  serious  attention,  and  as  a feeling 
for  national  inonummits  seems  to  exist  in  Dublin 
just  now,  here  is  a glonous  site  for  a few  statues 
of  eminent  men. 


THE  POLICY  OF  RAILWAY  COJIP^VNIES. 

THE  SOrXH-EASXEKN. 

As  we  have  concerned  ourselves  in  promoting 
the  success  of  railway  companies,  through  notices 
of  places  of  interest  on  difl'erent  lines — the  South- 
Eastern  railway  amongst  others, — and  by  showing 
advantages,  healthful  and  educational,  to  many  of 
our  readers,  of  occasional  country  trips, — we  may, 
perhaps,  ask  for  explanation  of  the  peculiar  arrange- 
ments of  the  South-Eastern  company  as  to  fares — 
arrangements  which,  if  general,  might  go  towards 
explaining  much  that  is  obscure  in  the  present 
condition  of  railway  property. 

For  Blackwater,  64  miles  from  London,  the 
ordinary  return  ticket,  first  class,  in  the  South- 
E.istevn  company’s  list  of  fares,  is  priced  ‘Js.  For 
lieigato-town  the  return  fare  is  6s.  A gentleman 
connected  with  this  journal,  having  to  proceed  to 
Blackwater,  and  being  desirous  to  alight  for  an 
hour  or  two  at  Reigate,  lately  took  a return-ticket 
to  the  last-named  place,  under  the  very  n.atural 
supposition  that  he  could  thence  proceed  to  Black- 
water,  returning  to  London  at  a total  disburse- 
ment of  the  amount  of  fare — Qs.  between  London 
and  Blackwater, — or  with  some  very  slight  ad- 
dition to  the  Ss.  or  to  the  3s.  amount  of  difference, 
to  cover  the  extra  trouble  to  the  compaiiy.  The 
actual  fares  charged  amounted  to  just  double,  or 
18s.  Now  there  is  no  grievance  with  the  company 
fur  a charge  of  12s.  for  the  distance  (31  miles 
each  way)  between  Reigate  and  Blackwater — as 
compared  with  a charge  of  6s.  for  tliat  (23  miles 
each  way)  between  London  and  Reigate,  however 
absurd  the  contrast.  But  it  is  nothing  less  than 
an  imposition  on  the  part  of  a company,  whilst 
omitting  all  statement  of  such  a fact  as  that  fares 
for  one  part  of  a journey  are  double  those  for  the 
other  half,  or  that  by  a break  in  the  journey  an 
expense  amounting  to  douhle  the  through-fare  is 


incurred,  to  make  a statement  which  can  only  lead 
to  the  belief  that  the  fare  will  be  half  that  in- 
tended to  he  charged.  In  the  present  case  it  was 
of  no  particular  importance  to  call  at  Reigate  ; 
and  it  will  he  observed  that,  had  this  been  avoided, 
a second  journey  could  have  been  made  to  Reigate  j 
and  yet  the  total  expense  of  the  journeys  would  not 
then  have  amounted  to  the  18s.  charged  in  the 
actual  case.  Had  the  holder  of  the  Reigate  ticket 
entered  a train  for  London  at  some  further  distant 
station  without  payment  of  fare,  delivering  up  only 
his  ticket  for  the  short  distance,  he  would  have 
been  rightly  judged  guilty  of  swindling  the  com- 
pany. But  where  would  have  been  the  ditference 
between  the  criminality  on  one  side  and  the  de- 
ception practised  on  the  other  ? 

Now,  this  experience  of  the  practice  of  railway 
companies  is  of  far  more  importance  than  concerns 
ourselves.  If  the  companies  choose,  they  can,  by 
moderating  their  fares  and  consulting  the  comfort 
of  their  passengers,  still  vastly  increase  the  number 
of  those  passengers,  and  serve  a great  educational 
object, — conducing  to  knowledge  of  each  other,  and 
of  their  country,  at  present  wanting,  amongst 
masses  of  the  people  who  hardly  yet  have  been  able 
to  avail  themselves  much  of  railroad  communication. 
That  there  is  ground  for  the  financial  argument 
is,  perhaps,  adequately  shown  by  the  fortunate 
experience  of  the  Brighton  company,  lately  reported 
on.  But  if  companies,  after  the  practice  of  the 
hotel-keeping  interest,  merely  try  what  they  can 
make  out  of  their  passengers,  regardless  of  other 
objects,  as  of  fair-dealing  and  principle,  the  state 
of  r.ailway  property  will  be  worse  than  it  is,  instead 
of  following  the  natural  tendencies  of  population 
and  development  of  resources  of  the  country. 
For  those  who  must  travel  any  expenses  may  be 
iuevitable;  but  by  those  who  consider  their  incli- 
nation.s,  railroads  managed  on  the  principle  of  the 
South-Eastern,  will  he  avoided  or  exchanged  for 
other  routes  of  interest. 


RESPONSIBILITIE.S  OF  ARCHITECTS 
ABROAD. 

At  the  end  of  last  year,  a house  in  progress 
of  erection  in  the  Rue  Taiit-pcrd-tant-paie,  in 
Boulogne,  fell,  and  caused  the  death  of  two  young 
girls,  and  injury  to  six  other  persons.  In  conse- 
quence of  this,  M,  Dclliiere,  architect,  and  M. 
Dieuset,  contractor,  have  been  brought  before  the 
Tribunal  on  a charge  of  homicide  ami  of  wounding 
by  imprudence,  negligence,  and  inattention. 

At  the  trial,  exjperts  reported  the  results  of 
examinations.  According  to  the  Journal  Belrie 
de  V Architecivre*  they  deposed  that  the  rnortar 
was  too  poor.  It  consisted  of  tiiree  parts  sand  to 
one  of  lime,  and  was  not  sufficiently  beaten : iu 
the  walls,  the  material  of  which  had  been  supplied 
by  the  proprietor,  there  was  not  a sufficient 
number  of  perpeiid-stoucs;  so  tliat  instead  of 
being  bonded  into  one  whole,  they  consisted  of 
two  halves,  placed  side  by  side.  Moreover,  the 
masonry  negligently  performed  contained  voids, 
which  could  never  be  prevented  but  by  constant 
superiutendence.  After  bearing  the  witnesses, 
the  president  interrogated  the  accused. 

Delhiere  pleaded  that  having  fallen  ill  some 
time  before  the  accident,  and  not  having  recovered 
when  it  happened,  he  had  not  been  able  to  superin- 
tend the  works  sufficiently,  and  that  the  disaster 
was  due  to  the  proprietor  and  the  contractor ; 
that  the  rapidity  with  which  the  works  had  been 
carried  on,  was  neither  directed  nor  forbidden  by 
him ; that  as  to  the  mortar  and  the  absence  of 
perpend-stones,  these  were  the  business  of  the 
mason,  and  not  of  the  architect ; and,  finally,  that 
he  had  made  the  drawings  gratuitously,  and  gra- 
tuitously gave  such  time  to  the  superintemlciice, 
as  within  the  limits  of  his  means  he  could  afford. 

Dieuset  admitted  that  the  walls  had  been  car- 
ried up  too  rapidly ; that  tbe  materials  employed 
were  defective  ; and  that  he  had  pointed  this  out 
to  Delhiere.  He  maintained  that  the  mortar  was 
good ; that  it  was  made  in  the  usual  way,  of  three 
of  sand  to  one  of  lime;  that  the  vacancies  spoken 
of  could  not  be  avoided ; that  he  was  not  a con- 
tractor, hut  merely  a task-master  j and,  finally, 
that  he  had  in  all  things  followed  the  plans  and 
instrnctionsof  Delhiere,  who  had  the  sole  charge 
of  the  works. 

After  hearing  counsel,  the  Tribunal  condemned 
Delhiere,  architect,  to  five  montlis’  imprisonment, 
and  fil'ty  francs  tine;  and  Dieuset,  to  imprison- 
ment for  fifteen  days,  and  a fine  of  twenty-five 
francs. 


• The  same  number  of  this  periodical,  licroiion  lOe. 
unnieBc.  contains  a portion  of  onr  account  of  the  new 
Theatre  Royal,  Adelphi,  translated,  with  the  plan,  &c. 


THE  SPEAKER’S  RESIDENCE,  NEW" 
HOUSES  OF  PARLIAMENT. 

Sren  is  the  hurry-scurry  of  the  time,  that  the 
only  chance  of  obtaining  general  attention  for 
anything  is  to  make  it  njjropos  to  some  event,  or 
give  it  at  some  epoch  which  for  the  moment 
engages  tbe  public  mind.  It  is  full  of  evils,  this 
necessity,  but  there  it  is  : and  so,  as  her  Majesty, 
Heaven  bless  her  ! opened  Parliament  on  Thursday 
last,  and  all  the  kingdom  is  talking  about  her 
passage  through  the  Westminster  Palace,  the 
appearance  of  tbe  House  of  Lords,  and  the  near 
approach  to  completion  of  this  extraordinary  pile 
of  buildings,  we  give  a view  of  the  State  Dining- 
Room  in  the  official  residence  of  the  Speaker,  now 
for  the  first  time  ready  for  occupation. 

The  Speaker’s  House  occupies  part^of  the  two 
pavilions,  if  we  may  so  term  them,  forming  the 
end  of  the  river  front  of  the  Westminster  Pakce, 
next  Westminster  Bridge,  and  is  approached  by 
archways  from  Palace  Yard.  It  is  of  considerable, 
extent,  comprising  from  sixty  to  seventy  rooms,, 
and  is  finished  throughout  in  the  style,  of  the. 
structure  generally.  The  staircase,  with  its 
carvings,  tile-paving,  and  brass-work,  is  exceed- 
ingly effective  and  elegant,  and  everywhere  thero 
is  a large  amount  of  painted  and  gilded  decoration. 
Cloisters,  approached  from  the  House,  surround  a 
court,  about  20  feet  square  : the  window  openings 
in  the  cloisters  are  filled  with  stained  glass,_  con- 
taining the  arms  of  all  the  Speakers,  with  the  date 
of  election. 

The  Times,  in  a r*ecent  notice  of  this  building,, 
gives  the  following  account  of  the  Speakers  whose 
arms  appear : — 

" The  first  Speaker  actually  mentioned  by  that  title  in 
legal  documents  is  SirW.  T.  Hungerford,  elected  1377,  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  III.  We  meet  with  the  old  name  amt 
armorial  bearings  of  the  Waldegraves  as  Speakers  as  early 
as  1392;  while,  in  UOO,  Sir  John  Tiptoft  is  elected,  and 
was  the  first  Speaker  elevated  to  the  peerage,  Henry  IV.  of 
Lancaster  creating  him  Baron  de  Tiptoft  in  1406,  in  return 
for  certain  ‘courtly  compliances,’  which  in  those  days 
meant  a great  deal.  The  Beauchamps  .are  found  as  early 
as  ms,  while  the  Baynords  of  Castle  Baynard,  in  the  city 
where  kings  once  stayed,  and  where  the  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham offered  the  crown  to  Richard  III.  are  seen  no  more 
after  U2i.  John  Russell  was  Speaker  in  1423  and  1132. 
From  this  date  the  election  of  Speakers  seems  to  have- 
occurred  with  each  meeting  of  Parliaments  about  once  a. 
year,  till  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  when  that  arbitrary  sove- 
reign refused  to  ratify  the  election  of  Sir  John  Popham  j 
andwhenafterwards  the  great  EdwardCokefilledthechair. 
1641  gives  us  the  next  name  of  great  note,  the  Willi.'ini 
Lentlial,  of  Charles  l.’s  disordered  Parliaraenl, — the  man 
who  refused  to  answer  Charles’s  questions  when  he  came 
to  seize  the  members;  and  in  that  ill-advised  act  begani 
tbe  war  in  which  he  lost  both  crown  and  head.  Sir  ll.ar- 
bottle  Grimston,  of  i66o,  whose  arms  are  surmounted 
with  the  bloody  hand  of  the  Ulster  knights,  was  the  first 
Speaker  whose  election  was  never  ratified  (though  he 
still  kept  his  Speakership)  by  Charles  11.  The  haughty 
Edw'ard  Seymour,  who  used  to  speak  of  the  Duke  of 
Somerset  as  the  young  branch  of  his  family,  followed  the 
example  of  Sir  Harhottle,  though  in  a different  way. 
Instead  of  asking  Charles  to  ratify  his  election,  which  ho 
knew  the  monarch  never  would,  he  contented  himselii 
with  announcing  simply  that  he  had  been  elected  and  was 
the  Speaker, — a statement  which  left  no  course  open  to  the 
irritated  king  but  to  add  sharply,  in  reply,  ‘V’^ery  well.’ 
The  House  that  was  summoned  in  16S9,  after  James  11. 
fled,  also  elected  its  'own  Speaker,  Henry  Powle,  and  this 
election,  also,  was  never  confirmed  by  William  of  Orange. 
VVyndham  Greville,  also,  was  elected  without  royal  sanc- 
tion, in  1789,  while  George  HI.  was  mentally  incapable  of 
attending  to  any  business. 

The  name  and  arms  of  Sir  John  Trevor  are  also  in  the 
Gothic  windows,  though  Sir  John  was  expelled  the  House 
for  taking  bribes.  Of  the  whole  131  Speakers  only  fifteen 
have  been  elevated  to  the  peerage, — by  the  titles  of  Baron 
Tiptoft.  Lord  Hungerford,  Lord  Audiey,  Earl  of  Oxfnnf 
ai'.d  Mortimer,  Lord  Onslow,  Earl  of  Wilmington,  Lord 
Grantley,  Lord  Grenville,  Viscount  Sidmouth,  Lord  Redes- 
dale.  Lord  Colchester,  Viscount  Canterbury,  Lord  Diuw- 
fermlinc,  and  Viscount  Evorslcy.” 

The  principal  floor  includes  the  state  dining- 
room, the  drawing-room,  37  feet  3 inches  by  2H 
feet  9 inches;  morning  room,  31-  feet  6 inches  by 
23  feet  9 inches ; und  a smaller  dining-room, 
31- feet  by  21-  feet  6 inches.  The  state  dining- 
room, shown  by  our  engraving,  is  45  feet  by 
23  feet  G inches.  Frames  set  in  the  walls  will  re- 
ceive a collection  of  portraits  of  past  Speakers. 
The  room  is  lighted  at  night  by  wax-candles  ia 
corona:,  emitted  in  the  view.  To  light  the  fonx 
rooms,  -lUO  wax-candles  are  employed.  Sir  Charles 
Barry  appears  to  have  been  exceedingly  successful 
in  the  house  he  has  provided  for  tlie  Speaker. 


The  Sp.iCE  bt  St.  Ravl’s. — Why  should  not 
the  hiding  up  of  St.  Paul’s,  by  civic  Vand.airsin 
and  covetousness,  he  stopped  by  the  country 
taking  the  piece  of  ground  as  a site  for  the  monu- 
ment to  M’ellington  ? In  the  cathedral  the  pro- 
posed erection  will  he  one  of  nniny  memorials  of 
our  generals:  without, it  would  stand,  as  it  ought, 
a remomher.ance  of  the  great  warrior  of  our  his- 
tory, seen  by  hundreds  for  one  who  would  ever 
enter  the  Consistory  Court  to  look  at  it,  and  filly 
placed  ns  a pair  to  the  conqueror  of  Peace — Sir 
: Robert  Peel. — A Cov>'TR'i'iiA>'. 


i'HE  Sl'EAlvEli’S  llOL'SE,  WEBIMlNSTEtl  PALACE. ,Sir  Charles  1>arr 
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EGBERT  BURNS  AND  SCOTTISH 
EDUCATION. 

Tiee  centenary  of  tins  poet  has  passed  by,  and 
. the  enthusiasm  of  the  day  has  given  way  to 
; more  calm  retlections,  which,  • however,  lead  us 
I to  feel  no  diminished  interest  in  the  writer 
1 who  has  uttered  such  manly  and  patriotic  senti- 
I meiits,  excited  so  many  excellent  feelings,  and 
i put  before  us  such  exquisite  pictures  of  nature, 
as  IJurns  has  done.  His  failings,  and  they  were 
, groat,  have  been  passcil  over  in  consideration 
of  tlie  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed, 
and  the  natural  kindliness  and  warmth  of  his 
^ fecling.s.  The  man  who  wrote  tin;  “ Cottar’s 

■ Saturday  Night  ” could  not  have  been  one  with- 
out solemn  and  religious  leelings;  and,  so  far 
as  the  history  of  Burns  has  been  traced,  it  is 

• seen  that,  in  spite  of  straitened  circumstances, 
he  did  not  prostitute  for  gold  the  talent  which 
had  been  given  to  him.  For  Mr.  Thompson, 

I Burns  wrote  some  of  his  most  popular  songs, 

• concerning  winch,  when  offered  payment  for  them, 
the  poet  said  that  they  were  either  “ above  or 

) below  price;”  and,  although  kindly  presents  were 
i made  by  Mr.  Thompson,  no  request  for  money  was 
1 made  for  these  songs — which  stir  the  souls  of 

■ Scotchmen  and  Scotchwomen  all  over  the  world — 
until  a very  short  time  before  Kobert  Burns's 
death.  He,  weakened  with  illnesses,  prostrated 

) and  enfeebled  in  mind,  fancied  (there  might  be 
ju-stice  in  the  thought)  that  he  was  about  at  the 
. time  of  his  waning  life  to  be  taken  from  his  bed 
1 to  prison,  and  then  he  sent  to  ask  Mr.  Thompson 
; for  the  loan  of  51.  to  save  him  from  this  disaster. 

When  the  poet’s  faults  are  thought  of,  it  should 
be  considered  that  about  seventy  or  eiglity  years 
i ago  men  of  position,  and  those  who  lieaded  the 
intelligence  of  the  age,  were  not  of  such  moderate 
habits  as  those  of  similar  position  at  the  present 
; time  : thou  it  was  by  no  means  uncommon  for  our 
Jiobles  aud  great  men  to  drink  deeply,  and 
debauchery  was  not  looked  upon  as  a disgrace. 

Young  and  inexperienced  in  the  woidd’s  ways, 

' Burns  was  introduced  to  persons  of  r.ank  and  con- 
; dition,  who,  when  the  novelty  of  the  “lion"  had 
> passed  away,  left  him,  in  a manner  forgotten, 

; after  he  hiul  become  accustomed  to  luxurious 
I habits,  to  battle  with  the  under-currents  which 
beset  liim.  Lot  it  pass:  for  his  errors  he  has 
himself  suffered : by  his  abilities  mankind  has  been 
tho  gainer. 

Tliere  have  been  some  things  taught  by  the  recent 
i festivals.  Amongst  them  it  may  be  noticed  that 
although  we  are  looked  upon  by  some  as  a nation  of 
' 8hoi)keepcrs — a plodding  lot, — still  the  six  hundred 
an.d  twenty  poems  contributed  in  connection  with 
Burns  show,  even  if  they  may  not  be  of  very 
! high  mark,  what  a feeling  for  poetry,  and  even 
' poetic  feeling,  exists.  Lord  Brougham  says, — 
” It  is  impossible  to  read  the  accounts  of  Burns’s 
I family,  and  his  description  of  and  correspondence 
with  his  ft’lends  of  the  same  age  and  the  same 
I humble  station,  and  not  be  struck  with  the  manner 
1 in  which  they  were  all  raised  above  their  condition 
; by  tlie  ordinary  education  of  the  parish  schools, 

: and  the  taste  for  reading  and  for  contemplation  to 
which  it  gives  rise.  . . . The  existence  of  genius 
1 must  ever  be  an  accident;  but  ns  it  cannot  be 
confined  to  any  class  of  the  community,  the 
1 chances  of  its  appearing — that  is,  of  its  existence 
I being  known — must  needs  be  in  proportion  to  the 
I numbers  placed  in  circumstances  which  shall  nurse 
I and  unfold  it.”  Let  those  who  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  doing  so  celebrate  the  memory  of  Burns 
_'by  bestowing  some  time,  if  they  can  spare  it,  or 
I in  other  ways  assisting,  in  the  improvement  of 
those  who,  like  the  ycotch  poet,  were  born 
: amongst  the  lowly  of  the  land. 


THE  FRENCH  AND  ENGLISH  GOVERN- 
MENTS IN  RESFECT  OF  ART. 

If,  according  to  the  Homan  saying,  “it  is  right 
) to  he  taught  by  your  enemy,”  it  surely  must  be  much 
1 more  so  to  be  readily  corrected  by  a friend.  I feel 
obliged  to  Mr.  Kerr  and  to  yourself  for  allowing  me 
ithe  opportunity  of  removing  an  iinpi-ession  upon 
his  mind,  which  may  also  have  occurred  to  others 
•present,  in  regard  to  what  I intended  to  say  upon 
I tho  occasion  of  Monsieur  Silvestre’s  address  to  the 
■Institute  of  British  Architects,  at  the  ordinary 
(meeting  held  on  the  2Ith  of  January. 

That  gentleman  has  been  sent  over  by  his  Go- 
'vernment  to  iiupiiro  into  tho  art-educational 
: establishments  of  this  country.  I intended,  there- 
rfore,  to  express  ray  satisfaction  at  so  significant  a 
■circumstance.  History  tells  us  that  the  French 
• Govormneut  has  preceded  ours  by  two  or  three 
I centuries  in  procuring  facilities  of  study  to  artists, 
larfcizans,  and  manufacturers.  Francis  I.  sent  to 
(Italy  aud  engaged  Priuiaticcio  and  other  able 


Italians  to  procure  and  bring  over  to  France  works 
of  the  most  eminent  painters  and  sculptors  of  the 
day,  aud  also  to  enrich  by  their  own  productions 
the  Palace  of  Fontainebleau,  and  to  establish  schools 
of  art  in  France.  Tills  was  about  three  centuries 
ago.  Louis  XIV.  and  his  minister,  Colbert,  created 
the  French  academy  at  Rome  in  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century;  since  whicli  period  twenty 
artists  and  five  musicians  have  been  constantly 
maintained  in  Italy,  there  to  study  the  produc- 
tions of  that  country  of  the  fine  arts;  while  we 
have  only  one  pensioned  student,  not  from  the 
Government,  but  from  the  Royal  Academy.  By 
these  means  the  French  school  at  an  early  period 
gained  European  eminence,  and  the  manufactures, 
impressed  by  the  taste  given  them  by  the  artists, 
had  in  many  foreign  markets  the  advantage  of 
ours,  from  the  elegance  and  refinement  of  their 
patterns.  I did  not  seek  to  institute  a comparison 
depreciating  to  our  artists : in  fact,  I did  not  allude 
to  them ; and  I know  too  well  their  merits  and 
excellencies  ever  to  speak  disparagingly  of  them. 
What  1 did  mean  was,  to  notice  the  previous  neg- 
lect of  our  Government  in  disregarding  the  culti- 
vation of  the  fine  arts  as  a source  of  national  wealth. 
To  this  they  have  been  alive  only  within  a very 
few  years,  and  have  now  made  great  efforts  to 
supply  deficiency. 

Monsieur  Silvestre  alluded  to  the  gigantic  im- 
provements now  carrying  on  at  Paris ; and,  noticing 
these,  I could  not  hut  refer  to  the  neglect  of  our 
Government  in  disregarding  opportunities  and  the 
necessities  of  ample  metropolitan  thoroughfares. 
When  vacant  spaces  are  made  which  enable  us  to 
enjoy  a view  of  our  cathedral  from  a most  favour- 
able point,  or  to  improve  our  communications,  an 
extravagant  economy,  a mcaimcss  of  spirit  leads  to 
covering  the  vac:int  plot  near  St.  Paul’s  and  the 
space  at  the  west  end  of  Cheapside.  We  must 
surely  confess  that  they  manage  these  things  better 
in  Paris.  Such  consideration  may  be  humiliating ; 
but  so  little  alive  are  the  public  generally  to  these 
facts,  aud  the  public  press  also,  except  the  Builder, 
that,  unless  they  are  reiterated  aud  kept  alive 
before  public  observation,  London  will  never  have 
the  means  of  communication  such  as  Lliose  now 
being  given  to  Paris,  and  which  are  much  more  ne- 
cessary to  us  from  our  larger  population,  from  our 
extensive  commerce,  and  from  the  inconvenience 
and  loss  caused  by  the  obstructions  arising  from 
the  absence  of  sufficient  arterial  lines  from  one 
side  of  London  to  the  other.  Without  noticing 
the  south  side  of  the  Thames,  where  matters  are  in 
a still  worse  state,  let  us  consider  this  side.  From 
Regent-circus,  Oxford-street,  to  Farringdon-street, 
and  from  the  Old  Bailey  to  King  William-street, 
in  the  City,  there  is  not  one  street  tlirough  which 
three  vehicles  can  pass  abreast, — hardly  any  for 
two;  and  Mr.  Kerr  may  count  upon  the  fingers  of 
one  hand  even  the  direct  lines  from  north  to  south, 
from  Hyde-park,  Oxford-street,  to  the  Miuories — 
a distance  of  four  miles.  Such  was  Paris  ten  years 
since.  What  a magical  change  have  the  judgment 
and  determined  will  of  the  emperor  now  eftected ! 

Let  \is  not,  then,  be  ashamed  to  take  a lesson 
from  our  neighbours,  as  they  now  seek  to  take  one 
from  us  in  our  Governmental  schools  for  instruction 
in  the  fine  arts  in  connection  with  our  manufac- 
tm-es. 

I object  to  nothing  that  Mr.  Kerr  says  in  re- 
gard to  myself.  I could  have  wished  the  allusions 
to  others  had  been  expressed  in  more  considerate 
language  and  less  unjust  terms, — more  akin  to 
Mr.  Kerr’s  own  inner  kindly  feelings,  to  which  Ills 
writings  and  speeches  too  often  offer  a striking  and 
not  pleasing  coutx’ast.  Tnos.  L.  Donaxdsojt. 


THE  “ BUILDER’S”  LAW  NOTES, 

Insolvency.  — Selling  property  within  three 
months  of  the  date  of  a petition  to  pay  an  exe- 
cution levied  to  satisfy  a judgment  for  debt  is  not 
such  a “parting  with  property”  as  will  invalidate 
a petition  under  the  Protection  Acts. — Be  Israel. 

Lands  Clauses  Consolidation  Act, — Where  the 
occupier  of  land  has  no  greater  interest  therein 
than  as  a tenant  for  a year,  or  from  year  to  yeai’, 
and  such  land  has  been  entered  upon  or  injuriously 
affected  by  the  promoters  of  an  undertaking  within 
the  Lands  Clauses  Consolidation  Act,  he  can  obtain 
compensation  only  by  the  determination  of  two 
justices,  and  is  nut  entitled  to  have  his  claim  settled 
by  arbitration. — The  Queen  v.  Manchester  Bail- 
way  Company. 

Master  and  Servant. — A person,  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  owner  of  the  soil  aud  of  the  surveyor 
of  the  district,  employed  a labourer  to  cleanse  a 
drain  running  from  the  employer’s  house  under  the 
public  ro:vd,  and  paid  him  for  the  job.  He  had 
never  before  employed  him,  and  did  not  direct  him 
in  doing  the  job.  It  was  held,  however,  that  the  j 


relationship  of  master  and  servant  was  established, 
80  as  to  render  the  employer  liable  for  an  injury 
occasioned  to  a third  party  whilst  riding  on  the 
public  road,  by  reason  of  the  negligent  manner  in 
which  the  labourer  left  the  soil  of  the  road  over 
the  drain. — Sadler  v.  Henlock. 

Auction. — Contents  of  a Lease. — A lease  con- 
taining a covenant  against  carrying  on  a particular 
trade  was  sold  by  auction;  but  it  was  not  stated 
in  the  conditions  that  the  lease  contained  such 
covenant.  The  purchaser  was,  however,  com- 
pelled to  complete,  because,  as  be  knew  he  was 
buying  a lease,  it  was  his  business  to  make  him- 
self informed  of  its  contents. — Qrosvenor  v.  Green. 

Meaning  of  “ Beady  Money ." — A testatrix  being 
possessed  of  cash  in  the  house,  a balance  in  a 
savings  bank,  and  two  promissory  notes,  be- 
queathed all  her  “ ready  money.”  It  was  held 
that  the  terms  “ ready  money  ” included  the  cash 
in  the  bouse  and  the  balance  at  the  savings  bank, 
but  not  the  promissory  notes. — Be  Boivell. 


ALTERATIONS  OF  THE  SHOREDITCH 
WORKHOUSE. 

Tue  Board  of  Guardians  foi  Shoreditch — a 
newly  constituted  body,  possessed,  under  the  Poor- 
law  Board  regulations,  of  executive  functions  for- 
merly accorded  to  the  vestry,  and  which  has  here- 
tofore held  its  deliberations  in  a committee-room 
of  the  Shoreditch  workhouse — has  determined  ou 
such  alterations  in  that  establishment  as  wiR 
adapt  a portion  to  its  special  purposes,  and  at  the 
same  time  afford  better  accommodation  to  clerks 
and  other  officers.  For  this  purpose,  the  designs 
of  Mr.  Jones,  architect,  of  Dalston,  have  been 
adopted.  Tiie  proposed  alterations  on  the  prin- 
cipal floor  of  the  Shoreditch  workhouse,  consist  in 
providing  a board-room,  to  which  will  be  attached 
a committee-room,  a waiting-room,  and  a suite  of 
clerks’  apartments.  On  the  lower  floor  it  is  pro- 
posed to  provide  for  the  relieving  officer’s  depart- 
ment, with  every  facility  for  the  despatch  of 
business.  The  workhouse  is  said  to  be  too  small 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  inmates. 


SURREY  COUNTY  LUNATIC  ASYLUM 
COMPETITION. 

Tue  Surrey  Lunatic  Asylum,  at  Wandsworth, 
having  become  inadequate  to  accommodate  the 
increasing  number  of  applicants  for  admission,  the 
Committee  of  Visitors  proposed  to  apply  the 
present  building  for  the  use  of  females,  and  to 
erect  a new  building  for  male  patients. 

With  this  view  they  invited  four  architects, 
namely,  Mr.  Taylor,  of  King-street,  Cheapside; 
Mr.  Martin,  of  Birmingham;  Mr.  Jarvis,  of 
Triiiity-squai-e,  and  Mr.  Henry  Currey,  of  Lan- 
caster-place,  to  supply  them  with  designs  for  tho 
proposed  building. 

Tho  designs  were  delivered  on  the  24tb  of 
December  last,  and  that  marked  “Addenda,”  by 
Mr.  CuiTey,  has  been  selected  by  the  committee 
to  be  recommended  to  the  next  Quarter  Sessions 
for  adoption. 

No  preraiura  xvas  offered  in  this  case,  but  the 
complimentary  sum  of  25?.  was  paid  to  each 
competing  architect. 


THE  INVENTORS  OF  THE  LOCOMOTIVE. 

Ix  the  review  of  the  book  “ Who  Invented 
Locomotive  Engines,”  great  praise  is  due  to  yoii 
for  the  candid  spirit  you  have  given  to  the 
elucidation  of  the  truth  as  to  the  original  in- 
ventor of  locomotive  engines.  George  Stephenson 
certainly  was  one  of  the  gi'eatest  promoters,  but 
not  the  inventor.  A mistaken  impression  is  also 
abroad  of  his  being  also  the  first  person  who  pro- 
posed the  application  of  the  locomotive  engine  to 
railways;  and  I am  surprised  that  some  of  those 
able  men  who  are  now  living  do  not  contradict 
the  statements  in  Smiles’s  book  of  the  “Life  of 
George  Stephciison.”  On  referring  to  parliamen- 
tary documents  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Houses 
of  Parliament,  I find  the  first  movement  com- 
menced in  1822,  by  a Mr.  James,  who  consulted 
Messrs.  George  and  John  Rennie,  the  engineers, 
on  the  practicability  of  the  scheme.  They 
assisted  Mr.  James  with  theii'  advice,  and  he 
surveyed  a line  at  Ins  own  expense  from  Liverpool 
to  Manchester,  which  I have  no  doubt  these 
gentlemen,  if  called  upon,  would  corroborate. 
James’s  line  was  abandoned  for  want  of  sufficient 
funds.  The  next  account  we  have  of  it  is  in  the 
year  1821,  when  a Bill  was  before  Parliament, 
the  engineer  being  Mr.  George  Stephenson,  but 
which  was  thrown  out  in  consequence  of  errors  in 
the  surveys  and  sections.  Notwithstanding  this- 
fuilui'e,  the  next  year  a new  line  was  surveyed  by 
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tieoi’ge  and  John  Rennie,  the  engineers,  and  car- 
ried through  both  Houses,  after  a very  long  dis- 
cussion and  opposition,  and  passed  in  March, 
1826,  by  a large  majority.  Thus  was  the  first 
railway  in  England  commenced,  namely,  the 
Liverpool  and  Manchester;  the  promoters  of 
which  ought  to  have  their  names  printed  on  a 
monument  in  letters  of  gold ; and  although  George 
Stephenson  assisted  in  promoting  these  under- 
takings, be  cannot  claim,  as  Smiles’s  book  states, 
the  original  invention,  ns  Jamen  and  the  Rennies 
appear  by  parliamentary  records  to  have  been 
before  him,  A ReaBER. 


PESTIFEROUS  SEWERS,  BROMPTOX. 

While  the  great  reform  of  sewerage  is  being 
planned  out,  it  would  bo  well  if  the  Commissioners 
were  to  pay  a little  attention  to  those  by-lanes 
and  courts  where  the  labouring  classes  are  forced 
to  herd  together  in  crowds,  which  are  the  more 
dense  just  in  proportion  to  the  mean  character  of 
the  houses  they  occupy. 

The  best  and  most  fashionable  localities  of 
London  have  their  plague-spots  and  reserves  of 
contagion,  where  occasionally  epidemic  disorders 
rage  with  virulence,  and  that  amongst  those  who 
are  least  able  to  contend  with  adversity.  There 
is,  in  fact,  no  quarter  free  from  them  j and  the 
evil  which  cries  aloud  for  redress  arises  every- 
where from  defective  and  ill-contrived  sewerage. 

There  is  a part  of  the  suburbs  which  is  at  least 
30  feet  above  high-water  level  : the  soil  is  a dry 
yellow  gravel : the  neighbourhood  is  open  to  the 
park  and  to  reserves,  still  uncovered  by  buildings, 
where  the  main  drainage  is  good,  and  where  there 
are  great  facilities  for  the  sanitary  protection  of 
every  house ; and  yet  here,  in  the  centre  of 
Brompton,  we  find  a most  populous  street,  or 
rather  cul  de  sac,  of  seventy  houses,  in  the  most 
disgraceful  state  of  neglect  as  to  the  sewerage. 
Every  house  lias  on  an  average  six  resident  fami- 
.lies  : every  kitchen  floor  has  two  tenants;  and  in 
each  of  these  the  stereor  arising  from  the  sewage 
is  so  abominable,  that  none  unused  by  habitude  to 
malaria  could  consent  to  remain  for  half-an-liour 
exposed  to  the  nuisance!  This  row  has  been  for 
years  noted  for  the  ravages  of  scarlatina  and 


from  a village  or  hamlet  not  far  off,  which  bore 
their  name;  but  it  was  here,  close  to  the  church- 
yard of  Burslem,  that  he  was  brought  up  to  the 
business  of  a potter,  and  at  first  performed  the 
work  of  a thrower.  We  are  told  that  a lameness 
in  the  leg,  which  limb  he  afterwards  was  forced  to 
lose,  threw  him  upon  the  imitation  of  fancy  models 
of  ornament.  Within  the  present  limits  of  the 
parish  of  Stoke  he  entered  into  connection  with 
various  firms ; but  it  was  again  in  Burslem,  at 
w'hat  was  termed  the  Ivy  House  manufactory,  that 
he  set  up  on  his  own  account,  and  gave  great  heed 
to  the  bearings  of  chemistry  upon  his  own  line  of 
work,  which  afterwards  led  to  the  honourable  dis- 
tinction of  his  being  made  a member  of  the  Royal 
Society.  Here,  besides  various  other  articles,  he 
produced  what  was  called  the  Queen’s  ware,  which 
supplied  caudle-cups  to  Queen  Charlotte  upon  one 
of  her  confinements,  and  which  seemsfirst  to  have 
led  to  his  being  called  into  notice  and  becoming 
the  fashion.  And  yon  will  not  be  ignorant  that 
fashion,  besides  the  more  indispensable  qualities  of 
industry  and  merit,  has  yet  something  to  do  even 
with  so  ancient  and  useful  an  art  as  that  of  the  pot- 
ter. Soon  after  came  the  diligent  study  which  he 
bestowed  upon  the  imitation  of  the  fabrics  of  the 
Italian  terra  cotta, — admitted,  now,  I believe,  to  be 
the  undoubted  works  of  the  unrivalled  Greeks, 
but  which  then  confciTcd  the  name  upon  the 
wares  and  upon  the  spot  wiiieli  he  chose  for  his 
manufactory  and  home,  the  classic  name  of 
Etruria. 

Various  other  gentlemen  addressed  the  meeting, 
and  ap])ropriate  resolutions  in  favour  of  the  pro- 
jected “Wedgwood  Institute”  were  coi-dially 
passed. 

Subscriptions  to  the  amount  of  upwards  of  800.^ 
have  already  been  obtained. 

There  is  also  a proposal  to  erect  a statue  of 
Wedgwood,  as  we  think  we  lately  mentioned.  A 
meeting  in  favour  of  this  project  has  also  been 
held,  but  at  Stoke  ; so  that  a rather  unfortunate 
competition  for  Wedgwood  honours  has  been  got 
up.  Even  at  Stoke,  however,  this  rival  scheme 
has  not  been  so  cordially  received  as  was  probably 
expected.  The  proposal  was  only  carried  by  tlic 
casting  vote  of  the  chairman,  the  dissentients 
being  that  moiety  of  the  meeting  who  were  in 


[even  now  to  work  overtime.  Overtime  was  a 
binderance,  but  it  could  not  stop  the  progress  of 
the-  nine  hours  movement.  Of  the  masters  they 
only  asked  for  some  consideration  of  the  work- 
men’s interest  in  future  estimates  and  contracts. 
The  masters  had  already  had  six  months  to  medi- 
tate on  this,  and  they  had  not  hurried  them  into 
it.  Men  were  wiser  now-a-days  than  to  regard 
machinery  as  an  enemy  to  them,  but  at  least  they 
ought  to  have  some  share  in  the  advantage,  which 
should  be  fairly  diffused.  f- 

There  were  various  other  speakers  on  the  reso- 
lutions, which  were  unanimously  adopted,  as 
follows : — 

1st.  “That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  meeting 
that  the  present  number  of  hours  devoted  to 
labour  are  far  too  many,  both  for  the  mental  and 
physical  powers  of  the  working  chisses ; that  un- 
less a readjustment  be  devised  the  health  and  in- 
telligence of  the  artisans  must  become  seriously 
impaired,  much  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  general 
welfare  of  society.” 

2nd.  “ That  this  meeting  is  of  opinion  that,  by 
refusing  to  receive  a deputation  from  tbe  united 
building  tradeis,  the  eiTiployer.s  deprived  them  of 
the  opiiortuTiity  of  sliowiug  the  justness  of  their 
cause,  and  of  bringing  about  a more  friendly 
feeling,  and  that  they  pledge  themselves  never  to 
cease  agitating  until  they  have  canned  this  move- 
ment to  a successful  issue.” 

3rd.  “ That  we  believe  the  conceding  of  our  re- 
quest to  reduce  the  working  day  to  nine  hours, 
would  not  only  be  the  means  of  affording  more 
certain  employment,  greater  physical  comfort,  and 
expanding  tbe  intellect  of  the  working  classes, — 
but  would  in  all  these  things  prove  a boon  to  our 
employers,  and  a check  to  tlie  unnatural  and 
rniuous  system  of  competition  which  is  fast  re- 
ducing the  condition  of  the  working  mechanic  to 
a state  that  may  ultimately  prove  destructive  of 
that  kindly  feeling  which  ought  to  e.xist  between 
the  employer  and  the  employed.’' 

Thanks  having  been  given  to  tbe  chairman,  tbe 
meeting  then  separated. 


other  disordcis,  which  cling  always  the  closer  to  tl,o 

misery  and  indigence.  . . working  classes  of  the  district,  it  seems,  also 


Could  not  an  inspector  of  the  Board  of  Health 
be  persuaded  to  extend  his  rambles  to  this  hotbed 
of  disease,  and  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  tbe  Act 
now  in  force  for  the  public  security  ? The  hint  is 
given  by  one  who  has  visited  several  of  these 
wretched  houses,  and  who,  feeling  for  the  helpless 
condition  of  the  inhabitants,  has  it  not  in  bis 
power  to  do  more  than  to  claim  the  attention  of 
those  whose  duty  it  is  to  avert  contagion  before  it 
is  too  late. 

It  need  hardly  be  added,  that  by  clc.ansing  and 
stopping  the  drains,  and  a little  attention  to  tbe 
traps,  the  evil  complained  of  could  be  lessened. 

Q. 


strongly  support. 


THE  XIXE  HOURS  MOVEMENT. 

As  we  brh'lly  announced  in  our  last,  a public  and 
crowded  meeting  of  the  working  cLisse.s  connected 
with  the  building  trades  of  ll.o  metropolis  filled 
Exeter  Hall  on  \Veduesday  evening  of  last  week, 
fur  the  further  consideration  of  tl:e  best  means  of 
efi'ccting  the  very  desirable  object  of  reducing  the 
hours  of  labour  from  ten  hours  to  nine  \\  ithout 
any  reduction  of  wages. 

Mr.  Turriff,  a bricklayer,  was  called  to  the 
chair. 

Mr.  Potter,  a joiner,  in  moving  the  first  n?solu •• 
tloii,  made  an  able  speech,  in  whi'  li  he  spol;i 


BUILDERS’  BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION. 

At  a recent  meeting  of  the  directors  of  this  in- 
stitution it  was  moved  by  i\Ir.  Joseph  Bird,  and 
seconded  by  Mr.  William  Ellis, — “That  one  male 
and  one  female  be  elected  pensioners  in  May  next.” 
At  the  same  time  they  deeply  regretted  that  the 
state  of  their  funds  would  not  permit  of  a larger 
number  being  chosen  from  the  numerous  appli- 
cants (fourteen)  for  the  pensions  granted  to  the 
distressed  aged  builders  .and  their  widows;  and 
they  thought  that  if  It  were  represented  in  the 
journals  more  immediately  connected  with  the 
interests  of  their  class,  many  would  be  induced 
cither  to  increase  their  present  help,  or  induce 
their  friends  who  have  not  yet  become  subscribers 
(of  whom  there  arc  thousauds  connected  with  the 
building  interests),  to  come  forward  at  this  period 
when  tiieir  help  is  so  much  needed.  The  trea- 
surer, Mr.  George  Bird,  who  spoke  warmly  to  the 
point  in  question,  stated  that  he  trusted  by  their 


hopeful  language  as  to  the  prosjieet  ofsncccss  in 
the  object  ill  \ iew.  In  recounting  what  had  next  meeting  to  be  able  to  inform  them  that  the 


THE  WEDGWOOD  TESTIMONIAL. 

A CROXTDEi)  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  tbe 
Potteries  has  j list  been  lield  at  Burslem,  the  native 
town  of  the  late  Jusiali  Wedgwood,  who  resided 
in  it  for  forty  years,  the  purpose  being  to  promote 
tbe  object  which  for  the  last  four  or  five  months 
has  been  in  course  of  agitation,  namely,  to  erect  a 
memorial  building  in  his  honour,  to  comprise  a 
echoolof  art,  museum,  aiKlfreelibrary,inBnrslem.  , ^ 

The  Earl  of  Carlisle  was  in  the  chair,  and ; phiiuod  of  the  uuwillinguess  of  the  masters  to  time  when  it  was  so  much  required ; or  to  the 

among  those  present  were  the  noble  lord’s  sister,  j meet  them  in  conference,  and  stated  that  they  secretary,  Mr.  A.  G.  Harris,  at  the  ollicc,  in  South- 

tbe  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  and  Mr.  Child,  M.P. ; , had  not  yet  received  the  reply  of  the  architects. 

Mr.  Haramersley,  master  of  the  Manchester  School  [ He  did  not  hesitate,  he  said,  to  .adopt  the  principle 
of  Art,  Mr.  E.  Wedgwood,  Mr.  Hitclien,  Chief  of  urging  a reduction  of  the  hours  of  labour  witli- 


already  been  done,  be  remarked  that  in  course  of  publicity  given  to  their  present  position  by  tbe 
the  present  movement  they  liad  issued  an  addre.ss  insertion  of  the  above  facts  in  the  Builder,  would 
to  tbe  trade,  held  district  and  aggregate  meetings, , enable  him  to  present  to  them  a long  list  of  the 
sent  two  memorials  to  the  employers,  asked  names  of  new  subscribers  and  donors,  who  bad 
assistance  of  tbe  arcluteets,  and  advertised  for  1 (influenced  by  the  stntcmeiit)  forwarded  to  him  at 
a prize  essay  on  tbe  subject.  Mr.  Potter  com-  \ liis  residence,  38,  Edgware-rcad,  their  aid  at  a 


Bailiff  of  Burslem,  and  many  other  gentlemen  of 
influence  in  the  district.  Letters  favourable  to 
tbe  object  in  view  were  read  from  the  Marquis  of 
Stafford,  the  Duke  of  Sutherland,  the  bishop  of 
tbe  diocese,  Mr.  J.  L.  Ricardo,  Mr.  S.  C.  Hall,  and 
others. 

The  ebairinau  addressed  the  meeting  with  his 
usual  eloquence,  and  strongly  supported  the  idea 
of  erecting  a useful  building  in  Burslem  such  as 
that  proposed.  It  seems  to  me,  remarked  his 
lordship,  that  that  character  of  memorial  must  be 
best  which  would  most  accurately  represent  tbe 
wishes  aud  reflect  the  character  of  the  person  in 
whose  honour  it  was  designed,  and  that  if  he  had 
been  a benefactor  of  his  neighbourhood,  his 
country,  or  his  race— if  be  had  led  tbe  way  in 
useful  inventions,  or  fostered  tbe  arts  of  progress — 
then  the  memorial  which  was  to  commemorate  bis 
character  and  achievements  ought  to  be  itself  of  a 
useful  and  practical  character.  And  lei  it  be 
borne  in  mind  that  Josiab  Wedgwood  was  born 
here,  iu  Burslem.  I believe  his  family  first  came 


out  any  reduction  of  wages,  because  he  conscien- 
tiously felt  that  the  present  rate  of  wages  was  not 
adequate,  as  every  one  must  feel  who  knew  any- 
thing of  the  homes  of  his  brethren  of  the  building 
tr.idcs,  especially  where  there  were  wives  ami 
families  to  support.  How  was  it  possible,  under 
present  circumstances,  to  lay  aside  anything  for  a 
rainy  day,  or  for  self-support  in  old  age  ? The  old 
horse  in  the  paddock  was  better  provided  for  than 
tbe  worn-out  operative  iu  this  latter  respect. 
Overtime  was  another  great  evil  against  wlilch  be 
set  his  face;  but  there  was  a little  inconsistency 
amongst  themselves  on  this  point : while  some 
there  were  agitating  for  a nine-hours’  day’s  work, 
they  wore  actually  working  twelve  ! and  how  were 
their  unemployed  brethren  to  bo  provided  for 
under  such  circumstances  ? Overtime  was  a curse 
to  society,  aud  the  greatest  barrier  to  the  elevation 
of  the  working  man.  (?)  The  employers  hud  said 


umpton-street. 


“BOARDS  OF  HEALTH.— LAYING  OUT 
LAND.” 

We  have  received  several  communications  rela- 
tive to  a letter  under  tins  heading  in  our 
number  for  January  22uJ,  together  with  a 
printed  report  of  proceedings  at  a meeting  of 
the  Liverpool  Health  Committee,  from  which  it 
appears  that  the  writer  of  the  letter  i.s  thought 
to  have  intended  it  to  apply  to  an  officer  of 
that  borough.  Our  cori'espomlents,  including 
some  of  the  candidates  referred  to,  indignantly 
deny  the  statement  as  to  “ douceurs  ” and  “ testi- 
monials;” a denial  which,  so  far  as  we  are  con- 
cerned, is  unnecessary  now  that  we  know  to  whom 
the  assertion  was  intended  to  apply".  The  letter 
complained  of  was  luldresscd  to  us  by  the  surveyor 
to  a local  boai-d  of  health  on  tlie  cllicial  paper  of 
the  board,  and  signed  witli  his  name.  On  apply- 
I ing  to  him  for  an  explanation,  bo  UTites : “ At 


there  was  now  no  compulsion  upon  any  man  to  1 this  time  1 could  not  confidently  identify  tbe 
work  more  than  nine  hours  a day.  Surely,  then,  person  who  I conjectured  made  the  statement 
ten  hours  were  at  least  enough,  and  no  one  ought  j asserted;  a statement  which  I can  assuredly  say  I 
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iidid  most  thoroughly  misiinderstawd,  and  I regret 
t that  such  an  unguarded,  or,  as  I firmly  believe 
I (not  being  able  to  prove  it),  unfounded  state- 
nineiit,  should  have  been  made  by  me.”  We 
j cannot  express  in  sufficiently  strong  terms  our 
't  reprehension  of  such  incautious  and  improper 
r proceedings.  A public  officer  should  know  better 
,i  than  to  trifle  with  the  reputation  of  another  with- 
nout  the  clearest  evidence. 


PROCEEDIXGS  UNDER  BUILDING  ACT. 

Fenalti/ for  not  giving  Notice. — At  the  Police- 
f court,  Wandsworth,  before  Mr.  Ingham,  on  the 
! 25th  January,  Mr.  John  Scott,  builder,  of  Upper 
1 Tooting,  was  summoned  for  neglecting  to  give 
: notice  to  the  district  surveyor  of  Wandsworth  and 
1 Tooting,  Mr.  A.  J.  lliscocks,  pi'C-viously  to  his 
I commencing  the  erection  of  an  additional  story  to 
1 a previously-existing  building,  2-1.  feet  by  12  feet, 
ii  at  Mr.  Booth’s,  High-street,  Tooting. 

Mr.  Hiscocks  stated  that  the  building  was 
' within  8 feet  of  some  small  cottages,  and  was 
a dangerous  structure  of  timber  and  woodwork, 
: and  had  been  built  very  adroitly  by  bringing  it  on 
1 the  spot  (mostly)  .already  framed. 

The  builder  stated  that  he  did  not  deem  it 
•.I  necessary  to  give  notice,  as  tlie  lower  part  had 
I been  built  under  the  district  surveyor’s  inspection, 
r and  that  it  was  an  oversight. 

Jlr.  Ingham  asked  Mr.  Hiscocks  if  he  thought 
t it  was  done  to  evade  payment  of  the  fee,  15s.  ? 

Mr.  Hiscocks  said  no ; and  that,  as  the  building 
« would  have  to  be  altered  in  accordance  with  the 
fi  rules  of  the  Act,  that  would  be  a sufficient  penalty. 

Mr.  Ingham  inflicted  a penalty  of  20s.  and  10s. 
y costs. 


lioctlis  |,!cr£ibci). 

I Designs  for  Factorg  Furnace  and  other  tall 

Chimnetj  Shafts.  By  Robeut  Kawlinsoit,  C.E. 

JolmWeale,  High  Holborn. 
iISlE.  Robert  RA^VLI^'S0N,  well  known  to  otir 

0 renders  as  an  energetic  and  successful  engineer, 

! and  one  of  the  Crimean  sanitary  commissioners, 
i:  has  amplified  the  paper  “ On  Chimney  Construc- 
i'tion,”  originally  read  by  liini  before  the  Liver- 
-pool  Architectural  Society,  and  published  it  with 
'twenty-five  plates  of  illustrations  in  the  shape  of 

1 -a  handsome  folio  volume.  The  pith  of  the  first : 
['.paper  is  printed  in  our  volume  for  1857,*  and  in 
dthe  same  volume  (p.  231)  we  gave  a group  of 
jihis  designs  for  chimney  shafts,  so  that  our  readers 
kilcnow  the  scope  of  the  work.  It  is  difficult  in 
1 these  times  to  find  unoccupied  ground,  but  Mr. 

i:  Rawlinson  has  done  so,-  and  has  made  it  his  own  : 
ji  his  cflbrts  will,  we  have  no  doubt,  influence  the 
|li  appearance  of  all  lofty  shafts  hereafter  built.  We 
lodo  not  accept  all  his  designs  : we  do  not  want  a 
Ji  chimney  shaft  to  look  other  than  what  it  is,  and 
pi  some  of  his,  as  might  be  expected  (where,  for 
^example,  the  effect  of  window  openings  in  the 
IJsides  is  given),  do  so;  but  m.any  of  them  are 
leperfectly  consistent  and  irreproachable,  and  dis- 
tliplay  much  skill  .and  taste.  TJie  illustrations  include 
'iiviews  of  ventilating  towers,  elevated  water-tanks, 
iiaiid  engine  and  boiler  houses,  of  which  Mr.  Raw- 
itilinson  has  executed  many,  and  there  ate  at 
lithe^  end  thi-ee  sheets  of  constructive  details, 
rlwhich  will  be  found  very  useful.  As  we  have 
•ebefore  said,  in  adopting  vertical  lines  in  chim- 
liineys,  great  care  should  be  taken  to  graduate  the 
tistrength  of  the  ■walls  as  the  shaft  is  carried  up, 
oso  as  to  secure  lightness  with  elevation.  The 
Hiupper  portions  should  be  light,  so  as  to  reduce 
.<iosciliution.  Tall  chimneys,  having  heavy  cornice 
iiifinisliings,  have  fallen  : a storm  of  wind  sets 
iithem  in  motion,  and  over  they  go.  There  are 
liihe  ruins  of  chimneys  which  were  so  weighted, 
nand  have  fallen,  near  Stoke-upon-Trent,  and  in 
tbther  places.  The  student  must  not  be  drawn 
:itnto  any  mistake  in  this  respect.  A tall  chimney 
lunust  have  a secure  fouudation,  a well-arranged 
bshaft,  growing  lighter  in  substance  as  it  mounts 
pupwards,  and  any  ornamental  finishing  must  be 
jche  lightest  possible,  to  secure  the  required  ap- 
L‘;pearance  with  strength.  Great  attention  must 
A3e  paid  to  the  mortar,  and  to  the  -workmanship. 
liiThe  views  arc  drawn  on  stone,  and  printed  in 
ncints,  by  Kell,  Brothers  ; and  the  book  is  dedicated 
1 to  the  Liverpool  Architectural  Societv. 

IFlectricilg  and  the  EUciric  Telegraph,  together 
« u'ia  the  Cheynistrg  of  the  Star's.  By  George 
' vNipox,  M.D.  and  E.R.S.E.  New  edition 
n revised.  London  : Longman  and  Co.  1858. 
jirnia  is  a little  volume  we  have  already  favour- 
lybly  noticed.  It  is  now  re-issued  in  a revised 

• Vol.  XV.  p.  120. 


form,  together  with  a description  of  the  Atlantic 
cable.  The  second  part  of  it  was  a kind  of  precursor 
of  the  rather  too  famous  treatise  on  the  plurality, 
or  rather  the  non-plurality,  of  worlds.  Dr.  Wilson 
confesses  to  a sort  of  partizan  feeling  in  upholding 
the  earth  against  all  comers  for  its  “ unii^ueness 
as  an  abode  of  living  creatures,” — as  if  we,  upon 
this  little  spot  of  mud,  were  the  nonesuches 
of  an  infinite  universe  of  spheres  and  sLars.  The 
author’s  “aim”  ought  to  have  been  clear  of  any 
such  questionable,  and  clannish,  earth-conceited 
feeling,  in  his  dealing  with  “ the  chemistry  of 
the  stars,”  of  which  in  truth  ive  know  little,  or 
rather  nothing,  even  from  that  very  equivocal 
source  of  information,  meteoric  stones,  on  which 
so  much  is  based.  The  treatise  on  this  subject  is 
suggestive,  but  that  on  the  telegraph  is  much  more 
interesting  and  practical. 


Allies  FREE-Cnuncii  Scuool,  AnGTiEsniiiE. — 
A school-house  and  teacher’s  residence  have  been 
erected  on  the  estate  of  Mr.  Robert  Mcl’hle, 
Aircls,  Argyleshire,  from  the  designs  and  under 
the  superiiiteiidence  of  Mr.  J.  Ford  Mackenzie. 
Tlie  style  is  Italian.  Airds  is  within  a few  miles  of 
01)an,  whence  steamers  start  daily  during  the 
summer  season  to  visit  Iona,  Stafla,  Glencoe,  and 
Ben-nevis.  The  cost  of  the  building  was  about 
1,000?.;  part  of  the  e.xpense  being  defrayed  by  a 
Government  grant,  and  the  remainder  fiom  Mr. 
JlcPhie’s  private  purse. 

Norfolk  axd  Norutch  Archjeological 
Society. — The  annual  meeting  of  this  society 
has  just  been  held.  Sir  J.  B.  Boileau,  hart,  in 
the  chair.  The  chairman  exhibited  some  Sicilian 
vases,  showing  the  difference  between  them  and 
those  of  Italy  proper,  the  clay  of  the  latter  being 
much  lighter  in  colour,  and  not  brown  or  red  like 
the  Sicilian.  Other  objects  of  interest  were  ex- 
hibited, and  the  honorary  secretary  read  the  usual 
report,  which  spoke  of  the  prosperous  state  of  the 
society  and  of  its  doings  throughout  the  year. 
Office-bearers  were  then  elected  or  re-elected,  and 
some  otlier  proceedings  transacted  before  the 
meeting  closed  with  a paper  from  Mr.  Plauche  on 
a Mould  of  a Cast. 

Accidents  to  Property  and  Person. — At  an 
inquest,  held  before  Mr.  William  Carter,  coroner 
for  East  Surrey,  on  the  body  of  William  Hobmaii, 
aged  29,  who  carried  on  business  in  Johu-street, 
Harper-street,  New  Kent-road ; it  was  proved  in 
evidence  that  the  materials  used  in  tbe  construc- 
tion of  the  building  which  had  fallen  in  the  New 
Kent-road,  as  already  announced,  were  good,  but 
that  a portion  had  given  way  from  the  extreme 
bad  weather  which  has  lately  prevailed.  A ver- 
dict of  accidental  death  was  ultimately  returned. 

At  Woodhorough,  as  a bricklayer  was  taking 

out  the  framework  inside  an  arched  cellar  he  had 
been  building,  all  the  arch  gave  way,  falling  upon 
him  witli  its  whole  weight.  The  poor  fellow  was 
entirely  buried  alive  under  the  fallen  brickwork, 
and  remained  in  this  perilous  state  wliile  a boy 
who  was  with  him  ran  to  get  assistance.  He  was 

very  much  bruised. A new  susponsion-bridge, 

recently  erected  over  the  Garonne,  at  Marmande, 
having  been  subjected  to  the  usual  tests,  says 
Galignani,  could  not  withstand  the  weight,  and 
the  mason-work  split  in  several  places.  The 
engineers  are  of  opinion  that  it  must  be  entirely 
taken  down  and  rebuilt. 

The  Manchester  Literary  and  Philoso- 
rniCAL  Society'. — ^At  the  ordinary  meeting  of  this 
society  on  J.anuary  11th,  Mr.  W.  Fairbairn,  F.R.S. 
the  president,  in  the  chair;  the  president  e.xhi- 
bited  various  specimens  of  the  iron  of  certain  loco- 
motive boilers  which  had  been  found  to  have  suf- 
fered local  corrosion  of  a dangerous  kind,  after 
only  a few  years’  work.  These  remarkable  eficcts 
belonged  e.xelusively  to  locomotive  boilers,  and  had 
not  been  noticed  in  those  of  stationary  engines. 
They  indicated  a source  of  hitherto  unsuspected 
danger.  In  the  lengthened  conversation  which 
ensued,  some  members  were  of  opinion  that  the 
phenomena  were  owing  to  the  vibratory  motion  of 
the  engine,  predisposing  certain  parts  to  cliemical 
action.  Others  thought  that  currents  might  exist 
in  uniform  directions,  by  which  tlie  part  might  be 
kept  in  that  condition,  as  to  cleanliness,  most 
favourable  to  oxidation.  Several  members 
thought  that  the  action  was  owing  to  galvanic 
currents  arising  from  portions  of  the  iron  taking 
the  electro-negative  condition,  which  that  metul  is 
so  apt  to  assume.  Professor  Roscoe  called  atten- 
tion to  the  pernicious  consequences  attending  the 
use  of  unglazed  arsenical  green  paper  hangings; 
and  Mr.  Dyer  read  a paper  on  “Imponderable 
Matter,  considered  as  an  Element.” 


The  Wellington  College.  — The  college, 
already  fully  described  by  us,  was  opened  by  Her 
Majesty  tbe  Queen,  on  Saturday,  the  29th  ult.  We 
are  asked  to  mention  that  tlie  quadrangles  and 
arcades  were  laid  with  asplialte  (and  not  with 
Portland  cement),  by  the  Metropolitan  Mineral 
Rock  and  Seyssel  Asphalte  Company. 

Wakefield  CiinicH  Institftion  Building 
CoiiPETiTiON. — Thirty-one  designs  were  sent  in, 
which  tlie  committee  reduced  to  two,  between 
which  tliG  competition  rested,  viz.  that  with  the 
motto  or  figures  of  a Lion  and  Star,  and  “Pheenix.” 
After  deliberation,  the  committee  awarded  the 
prize  of  20?.  to  the  former,  which,  on  opening  the 
sealed  letter  accompanying  the  plan,  proved  to  be 
by  Mr.  A.  B.  lligl  lam,  architect,  of  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne.  The  committee  have  decided  on  exhibiting 
all  the  plans  at  tbe  Grammar  School,  during  the 
whole  of  next  week. 

Map  of  Japan. — That  exceedingly  interesting 
new  country  (ns  we  may  well  call  it),  the  island  or 
Islands  of  Japan,  which  the  perhaps  rather  highly- 
coloured  accounts  of  it  would  lead  one  to  look 
upon  as  the  nearest  approximation  on  earth  to  the 
fabled  “ isles  of  the  blest,”  forms  the  subject  of  a 
new  map,  just  published  by  tbe  ljueen’s  geogra- 
pher, Mr.  ^^'yld,  of  Charing-cross.  This  map,  wc 
believe,  contains  iiiformatiou  not  before  given  to 
the  public,  and,  indeed,  it  is  surprising  how  mucli 
appears  from  it  to  be  already  known,  not  only  of  the 
existence  and  the  names  of  tin*  multitudes  of  isles 
and  islets  of  which  the  group  consists,  but  of  the 
existence  and  names  of  even  inland  towns  and  dis- 
tricts, rivers,  mountains,  &c.  in  tlie  three  or  four 
larger  islands. 

Art-T’nion  op  London  New  Print.  — We 
have  before  us  r.n  engraving  by  Mr.  C.  Sharpe, 
from  the  interesting  original  picture  by  Mr.  Frith, 
R.A.  of  “Life  at  tbe  Seaside,”  the  property  of 
Her  Majesty,  a copy  of  which,  as  anuounced  in 
our  advertising  columns,  every  subscriber  to  the 
Society  for  the  current  year  will  receive.  The 
plate  has  cost  a very  large  sum,  aiuHs  certainly  the 
most  important  engraving  ever  produced  by  any 
Art-Union.  It  is  not  only  a work  of  high  artistic 
merit,  combining  able  treatment  and  elaborate 
finish,  but  from  the  nature  of  the  subject,  truth- 
fully depicting  as  it  does  a scene  at  cue  of  our 
most  popular  waterlng-jilaces,  a largo  amount  of 
character  is  forcibly  shown  in  it,  and  we  at  once 
recognise  the  groups  found  at  such  resorts.  Double 
the  amount  of  the  subscription  would  not  have 
purchased  tins  engraving  if  it  had  been  produced 
in  the  ordinary  way ; and  we  shall  be  much  sur- 
prised if  there  are  not  at  least  15,000  members 
for  tlie  next  distribution.  Next  week  subscribers 
will  receive  the  engraving  nn  paying  their  guinea, 
and  v.’e  advise  an  early  application. 

The  Watt  Testimonial. — I was  just  leaving 
the  British  Museum  library,  where  I liad  admired 
the  splendid  edifices  of  Florence,  and  especially 
the  admirable  campanile  of  Giotto,  when  my 
attention  was  drawn  to  the  strange  tower  pro- 
jected to  the  memory  of  Watt,  published  in 
your  last  number.  I consider  it  was  a great  con- 
descension for  you  to  publish  in  your  valuable 
paper  such  a design ; but  when  it  is  asserted  that 
“some  of  the  Italian  oampanili  have  been  used 
as  types,”  I could  not  refrain  from  entering  my 
protest  against  such  an  assertion.  You  know,  as 
well  as  I do,  that  architecture  is  a matter  of 
reason,  and  tliat  to  improve  will  not  increase,  hut 
save  ihe  expense;  and  I offer  to  the  managers  of 
the  intended  tower,  and  also  to  the  architect  him- 
self, to  convince  them  of  the  verity  of  what  I 
assert  in  the  name  of  the  Italian  campanili.  If 
we  are  not  able  to  surpass  our  predecessors,  we 
must  not  do  worse  tliau  they  did.  Considering 
your  paper  is  a tribune  for  the  architecture — im- 
provement, I hope  you  will  publish  the  letter  of 
yours  truly — Hector  Horeau. 

Deaths  prom  Open  Ditches. — Two  children, 
who  dwelt  in  a cottage,  at  Westbourne,  in  West 
Sussex,  within  a few  feet  of  an  open  ditch,  into 
which  several  cottages  drained,  were  taken  ill  and 
died,  the  cause  of  death  having  been  testified  by 
the  parish  medical  officer  to  have  been,  in  his 
opinion,  tlie  offensive  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
which  emanated  from  the  open  drain,  aud  which 
was  so  disgusting,  that  he  could  not  remain  in  the 
room  at  the  back  of  the  cottage,  which  faced  the 
drain  or  ditch,  though  divided  from  the  cottage 
by  a wall.  A coroner’s  inquest  -u-as  held,  and  the 
verdict  of  the  jury,  after  much  dcliberatiou,  was, 

“ That  the  children  died  at  the  house  of  their 
father;  that  at  the  back,  and  within  10  feet  of 
such  house,  wns  an  uncovered  drain  in  an  oftensive 
state;  but  whether  the  deceased  died  from  inhaling 
sulphuretted  hydrogeyi  gas,  or  from  natural  causes, 
we  are  unable  to  determine.” 
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The  Woolwich  Woukmex — The  discharge  of 
worlvinen  ordered  to  take  place  at  the  Hoyal 
Arsenal,  at  Woolwich,  has  been  to  a coiisiderable 
extent  countermanded. 

IssTiTETE  OP  British  Architects. — At  the 
next  ordinary  meeting,  to  be  held  on  the  7th 
instant,  the  following  paper  will  be  read : — 
‘'Various  matters  connected  with  St.  Paul’s 
Cathedral.”  by  ilr.  F.  C.  Penrose,  Fellow. 

Steexgth'of  Materials. — On  Monday  and 
Tuesday  last  a series  of  experiments  were  made  at 
the  Testing  House,  Woolwich  dockyard,  upon 
small  blocks  of  stones,  slates,  brick,  cements, 
mortars,  and  wood,  for  the  purpose  of  a.scertniu- 
ing  the  resistance  of  those  materials  to  pressure. 
Tlie  experiments  were  conducted  by  Mr.  George  L. 
Purchase,  architect,  at  whose  service  the  testing 
apparatus  was  placed  by  the  Lords  of  the 
Admiralty. 

Chess 'anh  Deal'Ghts  tor  the  Pocket.— 
Tliere  has  been  submitted  to  us  a little  box,  about 
•1  inches  square,  containing  the  above  games  com- 
bined in  one.  A folding  board,  in  black  and  white 
squares,  serves  to  place  llat  chessmen,  the  characters 
stamped  in  gilt  on  dark  purple  and  white  grounds. 
By  inverting  these,  draughts  are  obtained.  Tlie 
whole  goes  easily  into  the  pocket,  and  may  be  ob- 
tained for  a few  postage-stamps.  It  is  a very- 
good  notion. 

Loxuox  Inns. — That  ancient  and  once  thronged 
hostelry,  the  Swan  with  Two  Necks,  as  it  has 
been  culled  In  modern  times,  is  now  in  course  of 
demolition,  and  by  the  time  this  is  in  print  that 
rather  quaint-looking  building  will  have  been 
levelletl  with  the  ground.  For  some  time  past  the 
front  of  this  old  inn,  which  was  once  a well-known 
retreat  fur  travellers,  has  presented  a sadly- 
neglected  and  weather-beaten  appearance.  It  had 
become  necessary  to  shore  the  walls  j the  windows 
were  neglected,  cracks  appeared  In. the  stueco 
which  had  been  vainly  applied  in  the  hope  of 
making  the  Swan  in  Lad-lane  correspond  with  the 
new  and  stately  structures  which  have  been  raised 
around  it.  For  some  time  past  the  courtyard  has 
been  occupied  as  a station  for  railway  parcels. 

“ArTUOBS  OF  the  Age.” — Our  anticipations 
as  to  the  success  of  Mr.  Carter  Hall’s  lectures  on 
this  subject,  bis  written  portraits  of  great  men 
and  women,  were  more  than  fulfilled  on  Friday, 
the  28th,  when  Willis’s  Great  Hoorn,  King-street, 
St.  James’s,  was  filled  with  a brilliant  audience, 
including  the  Lord  Mayor,  and  a large  number  of 
eminent  artists.  Possessed  of  a good  voice  and 
manner,  over  the  former  of  which  he  has  con 
siderable  power  of  modulation,  Mr.  Hall  is  enabled 
to  convey’  his  opinions  and  remarks  clearly  and 
eft'ectively.  The  second  lecture  will  he  given 
this,  Friday,  evening,  the  -Ith,  and  the  course  will 
be  repeated  on  the  7th  and  lith. 

Bhknett’s  Floor. — At  page  55,  is  the  descrip- 
tion of  a patented  fire-proof  fioor,  accompanied  by 
a diagram.  It  appears  to  me  that  it  might  be 
improved  by  the  joints  between  each  hollow  brick, 
each  taking  their  hearing  upon  the  one  between 
it  and  the  retaining  wall,  although  the  arch  i; 
tied  in  by  the  iron  rods.  My  view  is,  that  the 
joints  should  be  the  reverse  -Nvay  at  e.ach  side 
(as  in  an  arch,  however  fiat),  and  should  finish 
with  a key  brick.  Tlie  same  mould  will  do;  it  is 
only  to  turn  each  brick  round  the  reverse  way  for 
the  two  sides,  and  finish  with  a line  of  key  bricks, 
as  suggested  along  the  centre. — J.  B.  W. 

Small  Parcels  Post. — At  the  Society  of  Arts, 
on  the  26th  January,  Mr.  Nicholny  in  the  chair, 
Mr.  Peter  Graham  introduced  for  discussion  the 
report  of  the  committee  appointed  by  the  Society 
to  consider  the  subject  of  ” A Small  Parcels  Post.” 
The  report  tended  to  show  that  the  present  rate 
of  postage  on  parcels  amounted  to  a prohibition. 


Gas  IN'  Deblin'. — A rival  gas  company  has 
been  started  in  Dublin,  under  the  designation  ot 
The  Independent  Gas  Consumers’  Company,” 
and  the  requisite  buildings  are  already’  com- 
menced. The  company  promises  to  supply  better 
gas  than  the  original  company,  at  3s.  6d.  per 
1,000  cubic  feet,  free  from  meter  rent,  andthereby 
save  the  consmnei’s  50,000/.  per  annum.  Mr. 

FlintolT  is  the  promoter  and  secretary. 

Drainage. — Sir : I beg  to  submit  the  following 
suggestion, — that  it  would  be  a useful  provision 
in  the  majority  of  contracts  for  tubular  drains,  in 
cases  whore  the  soil  is  clayey,  to  stipulate  that  the 
trenches  should  be  filled  in  to  a certain  depth,  say 
1 foot,  with  hard  materials,  as  ballast  or  gravel, 
before  the  excavated  clay  be  thrown  hack  again  ; 
the  purpose  being  to  secure  a system  of  “ rum- 
bling drains”  that  Avill  take  away  the  excessive 
moisture  which  is  apt  to  permeate  such  a soil, 
arising  from  rain  or  other  causes,  audio  which  the 
ery'  efficiency  of  the  glazed  tubes  in  respect  to 
their  being  water-tight  must  hinder  their  giving 
vent. — G.  M. 

Opening  of  a New  I^Ianefactort  of  Dry 
Gas  Meters. — The  gas  meter  factory  in  the 
Kingsland-road  has  been  opened,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Lord  Mayor  and  a party  of  gentle- 
men interested  in  the  manufacture  and  supply  of 
gas.  The  buildings  have  been  carried  out  from 
designs,  and  under  the  superintendence,  of  Mr. 

^Yilliam  Lee,  ai’chitect.  The  factory  contains 
three  floors,  of  an  area  of  8,000  tuperfici-al  feet, 
each  floor  being  supjiorted  by  cast-iron  columns. 

Tbey  are  lighted  on  all  sides  by  Kogers  s patent 
glass,  and  are  ventilated  by  flues  formed  in  the 
external  w-ills  running  up  to  the  roof.  The  whole 
is  constructed  with  a view  to  the  health  and  com- 
fort of  the  men,  and  is  divided  into  several  de- 
partments of  case  constructing,  leather  cutting, 
index  making,  and  brass  finishing  and  completion 
— affording  altogether  accommodation  for  200  and 
odd  workmen.  The  proving  and  experimenting 
room,  6i  feet  by  20  feet,  is  lighted  by  a lantern, 
and  is  20  feet  high.  The  closets,  Sic.  are  lined 
with  Rufford’s  patent  enamelled  bricks.  The 
offices  are  next  the  Kingsland-i-oad,  and  have  a 
frontage  of  about  100  feet.  'The  design  is  in  the 
Italian  style,  executed  with  red  and  white  Suffolk 
bricks,  with  stone  drcs-siiigs  and  ornaments.  In 
the  principal  archway  a colossal  licad  of  Old  Time 
forms  the  keystone,  and  a corbel  for  supporting  s 
clock,  on  either  side  of  which  are  figures  of  Morn- 
ing and  Night,  and  above,  a group  comprising 
Childhood,  Manhood,  and  Ago.  'fhese  have  been 
sculptured  by  Mr.  K.  Jackson,  of  Maida-lull,  from 
designs  of  tije  arcliitect. 

The  Drinking- Foentain  Movement.— The 
town  of  Workington  lias  been  presented  by  Mr. 

Charles  L;  _ 

polished  red  granite,  which  the  waterworks  Irns- 
tees  of  the  town  have  agreed  to  supply  with  water. 

Messrs.  Alder  Dunn  and  Co.  have  intimated 

their  intention  to  present  the  town  of  Newcastle- 
on-Tync  with  four  drinking-fountains,  of  polished  ^ 
Aberdeen  granite,  which  tiiey  propose  to  erect  at  wjison. 

their  own  cost. Plans  and  specifications  for  the  | Denne 

fountain  which  is  to  be  erected  in  the  Market- 
square  of  Warwick,  in  commemoration  of  lier 
Majesty’s  visit  to  that  town,  will  shortly  be  ready  j 
and  on  their  completion  tenders  are  to  he  adver- 


TENDERS. 

For  works  at  OIRngtoii  House,  near  Worthing. 
Mr.  H.  CUitton,  architect.  QuantiUes  suiiphed  by  Mr. 
Crocker : — 

I'Anson 0 0 

Fi»iter S.u-Jfi  0 0 

Bushby  2,01-9  0 0 

Myers 1.999  0 b 

Maccy 1.797  0 0 

Pritchard  and  Sou 1.71"  0 0 


For  alterations,  No.  67,  Chcapside,  for  Messrs.  Roberts 
and  Co.  Mr.  Thos.  Barton,  architect : — 

Condor  ^*2,020  0 0 

Piper  1.833  0 0 

Bra-ss 1.829  " b 

Ring  and  Stanger  l,80j  0 0 

Oxford  and  Co i.smi  0 0 

Lawrence  and  Sons 1.783  b b 

Sargent 1.691)  b 0 

Downs  (accepted;  1,620  0 0 


For  building  Detached  Cottage,  at  Dorking.  Mr.  Y m. 
G.  Bartlett,  architect 

Clarke,  Westcott .^511  ll  3 

Lyun  and  Dudley,  Dorking 531  0 0 

f!  and  F.  J.  Wood,  London 520  0 0 


For  the  partial  rebuilding  of  Crown  Tavern,  Vinegar- 
vavd,  Drnry-lane,  for  the  Company  ot  Proi.rietors  of 
Drnr)--laiie  Theatre.  Messrs.  Nelson  and  Inues,  archi- 
tects:— 

Knight ^97b  0 0 

Greig 89s  0 0 

Ashfield 86l  10  0 

Carter 870  0 b 

Soward 859  10  0 

Rider 811)  0 b 

HiHaiidSon 8t5  0 0 

Hind  and  AUdred  "61  0 0 

Patman 685  0 0 

Glenn 660  0 0 

Todd,  Brothers 6j8  0 0 


For  new  Shop  Front,  Ac,  250,  Regent-street,  for  Mr. 
Wrentmore.  Mr.  Wni.  Harris,  architect: — 

Foxicy  -6'395  0 0 

S.  S.  vVilson  (accepted)  3/5  0 0 


1,860  0 
1,819  0 


Deduct  for 
Bath  stone. 
..A46  0 0 


20  0 


For  the  Preparatory  Commercial  School,  Bedford. 
Mr.  J.  llorsfonl,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Mr. 
liovenden : — 

Ancaster 
stone. 

Downes j£2,l6u  0 0 

F.  and  T.  Wood 2,079  0 0 

G.  Myers  2,000  U 0 

M'Lennan  and  Bird  1.989  0 0 

G.  Heath  

A.  Mault  

\V.  Webster 

II.  Spencer  l,79l  b 

T.  Lawson  and  Joy  1.720  b 

T.  Harvey 1,5/6  0 

G.  Cooper 1,658  10 

Conquest  1,550  0 

R.  Young 1,499  u 

Lindley,  Firm,  and  Co 1,431  0 

Thos.  Ueynt.lds  1,390  0 

G.  Thompson 1,389  0 

J.  Houghton 1,388  18 

W.  Frcb-hwaters 1,386  0 

E.  Masters  1,238  0 


. For  first  portion  of  restoration  of  St.  Peter’s  Chnrch> 

port  with  nn  ornamental  fountnin  of  Thanct.  under  Mr.  Joseph  Clarke,  diocesan  architect 


Pitch 

Pine. 

C,  Deals. 

Old 

Materials. 

I.cad' 

C’.vt. 

£ s.  ii. 

£ s.  cl. 

£ s.  d. 

S.  (1. 

l,;:97  0 o 

1.2(17  0 0 

77  n 0 

18  0 

Liinccfieid  .. 

1,423  lu  0 

1,333  0 0 

35  0 0 

Wilson 

1,441  0 U 

l,:lfil  0 0 

25  0 D 

Denne 

1,450  0 0 

1,375  0 0 

Smith 

1,452  1 0 

i,3;e  0 0 

46  0 0 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


tised  for.  It  is  probable  that  the  cost  of  the  work  i marWe 


will  amount  to  200/. The  Manchester  Courier  \ polish  granite  properly  requires  i^owei-tul  luacliinery ; 


fountain  at  the  marble  works  of  Messrs.  P:itte.son, 


Brtlton).— 

(affiiir  has  been  alluded  to  alreadyl.-fi.  s.  <1.-A  Poor  Weehauie  (for 
being  one  of  a number  intended  for  erection  in  the  general  safety,  wiK«len  buuainga  are  wisely  prohibited  by  the 
various  parts  of  the  city  by  Mr.  Robert  Barnes. ; Building  Act).-c.  o.  u (we  cannot  uy  down  a rule  empiriorny. 
Tim  fount;, in  consists  of  polisl.cd  Abcr.k.Bn  1 J-”’ 

:ranito  and  bronze,  and  only  projects  from  a wall  ^v,  p.-t.  j.  s.-suhscriber  for  m.-aiy  years.-o.w.  h,-w.  s.  r. 


13  inches.  A large  shield-shaped  slab  of  highly 


except  in  very  few  cases;  and  that  the  private  j polished  granite  forms  the  upper  portion  of  the 
means  of  transmission  were  expensive  and  iiiicer-  [ fountain,  and  from  its  centre  projects  a conven- 
tain.  The  Post-office,  however,  already  had  an  | tlon-alizeil  human  head,  in  bronze,  ornamented 
agency  established  and  paid  for,  which  might  be  | with  ivy  leaves  and  other  decoration,  out  of  the 
called  a general  porterage  for  the  delivery  of , mouth  of  which  flows  the  water,  almost  perpen- 
letters,  and  which  would  render  a separate  por- 1 dicularly,  so  tliat  there  is  no  splashing.  The  liquid 
terage  for  small  parcels  unnecessary  over  a large  i falls  into  a small  basin,  and  tbence  hito  a larger 


NOTICE. — All  Communications  respecU 
ing  Advertisements,  Subscriptions,  ^'c.  should  be 
addressed  to  “ The  Publisher  of  the  Builder,’* 
No.  1,  YorJe-street,  Covent-garden.  All  oilier 
Communications  should  he  addressed  to  the 
'‘Editor.”  and  NOT  to  the  " PuMisker.” 


portion  of  the  kingdom.  The  committee  was  j one,  whence  it  passes  off  by  two  openings.  Drink- 


tborefore  of  opinion,  that,  at  a payment  of  -Id.  for  ing  cups  of  galvanized  iron  are  suspended  at  the 


a parcel  of  1 lb.  weight,  the  post  might  do  at  a 
profit  that  which  private  employers  could  not  do 
for  a very  much  larger  sum.  A discussion  ensued, 
in  which  Messrs.  Alderman  Meclii,  'V.  Hawes, 
Laurence,  Salomons,  Harry  Chester,  E.  Chadwick, 
Sir  Thomas  Phillips,  Edwards,  Tennant,  W.  Brooks, 
and  the  chairman  took  part. 

Placard  Boards. — Sir : Pray  lift  your  voice 
against  that  abominable  eyesore,  the  placard-board 
at  the  foot  of  Waterloo-bi’idge  (Middlese.x  side),  a 
disgrace  to  the  authorities  of  the  bridge  and  to 
our  English  (want  of)  taste. 

A Lover  of  Arcuitecteb.al  Proportions. 


sides  by  chains  of  the  same  metal.  The  fountains 
will  be  placed  at  a convenient  height  for  children, 
but  means  will  he  taken  to  prevent  them  playing 
with  the  water.  There  is  an  inscription,  recording 
that  the  fountain  w:is  “ Presented,  a.d.  1859,  by 
Robert  Barnes.”  It  is  intended  to  erect  this 
specimen  fountain  beneath  the  railway  arch  in 
Oxford-street.  Jlr.  Barnes  has  offered  to  erect  as 
many  of  these  fountains  as  the  populous  necessities 
of  the  city  may  require.  A suggestion  has  been 
made  that,  by  the  use  of  a hall-tap,  the  lifting  of 
the  drinking-cups  might  he  made  to  turn  on  the 
wati.r,  which  would  then  not  be  wasted. 


TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 

The  Tulime  for  1858  is  noio  ready,  pnee  One 
Guinea. 

The  Volume  will  be  bound  (on  being  sent  to  the 
O^ce),  for  3s.  Ct/.;  or  Covers  for  that  purpose 
mag  he  obtained  at  2s.  6(/.  each  {froad),  and  2s. 
{iiarrouf 

It  is  necessarg  to  stale  tvhether  the  Advertise- 
ments are  or  are  not  to  be  included  in  the  bound 
volume. 

The  Publisher  u'ill  feel  obliged  Ig  Subscribers 
forwarding  the  amount  of  their  Accounts  up  to 
the  end  q/'1858. 

Post-oJJice  Orders  and  Remillances  should  he 
made  pugahle  to  Mr.  Morris  B.  Coleman. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 

[TTELLY’S  practical  BUILDER’S 

U.X_  PRICE-BOOK:  or.  Siifo  Guide  to  the  Valuation  uf  all  kiuds 
• of  Artificers'  Work  ; with  the  Modem  Practice  of  Measuring,  arid  an 
it^striict  of  tlie  New  Building  Act  for  regulating  the  Coustraation  of 
uBulhliiigs,  Revised  and  Corrected  by  New  CalculatioiLs  upon  the 
rjii'eseut  Value  of  Matorbda  and  Labour.  Arranged  by  an  Architect  of 
JWjncuce,  assisted  by  several  oxperieuced  Measuring  Surveyors.  Illus- 
latvatedaud  exemplified  by  Steel  Engraviugs  and  numerous  Woodcuts. 
icEoyal  8vo.  price  8s.  neatly  bound. 

London  : pxd>I!*hed  by  T.  KELLT,  Paternoster-row ; SIMPKIN  and 
MARSHALL ; and  may  be  had  of  all  Booksellers. 

Of  whom  may  Im  hjul,  New  Editions  In  Quarto,  of  the  following 
Practical  Architectural  Works ; — 

1.  PETER  NICHOLSON'S  PRACTICAL 

lOARPENTRY,  JOINERY,  and  CABINET-MAKING,  Revised  by 
iTRKiHiOLD : being  a new  and  complete  System  of  Lines,  for  the  Use 
of  Workmen  ; founded  on  Geometrical  ami  Meclinnlcal  Principles. 
iTen  parts  at  38.  or  ill  boards,  HOs, : oontiiining  upwards  of  120  Steel 
iPbites,  and  iiumer'iua  Woodcut  Diagrams, 

2.  PETER  KICnOLSON'S  PRACTICAL 

WASDNRY,  BRICKLAYING,  and  PL.\STERING  (revised  by  TRED- 
teOLDl,  both  plain  and  ornamental ; conhiining  a new  and  complote 
’System  of  Lines  for  Stone  Cutting,  for  the  Use  of  Worlanen  ; the  , 
•roniiatimi  of  Mortars,  CementB,  Concrete,  to  which  is  added  a variety 
af  new  designs  for  Mural  Tablcti,  Tombs.  Gravestones  for  Cemeteries. 

de«riptmn  of  tlie  various  materials  employed.  Ten 


; containing  upwards  of  Ninety  Steel 


QL. 

Ow. 

Sl;ito  W 


LATE  ENAMELLER,  a good  one, 

'ANTED,  immediaUly.- Apply  byletterto  FuRD,  BROTHERS, 
Works,  Uloueoster  or  Liver[)ooI. 


TO  BELL-HANGERS. 

TITANTED,  a thoroughly  PRACTICAL 

T T WORKMAN.  None  need  apply  unless  they  can  give  reference 
as  to  efficiency  and  integrity.— Adth-ess,  Mr.  PARKES,  17,  London- 
Btreet,  Patldlngion,  W. 


anted,  in  the  Country,  for  a mouth 

T ? or  sis  weeks,  an  ARCHITECTURAL  bRAUGHTSM.\N,coiu- 


\\r ANTED,  a Person  competent  to  undertake 

SUPERINTENDENUK  of  some  AGRICULTURAL 
BUILDINGS  and  general  REPAIRS.  He  muta  uuderetand  the 
ine.asureiiiBUtof  all  kinds  of  brlckluyoi's'  and  c.upeiiters"  work,  .and 
tho  ecuiioiuic.al  application  of  all  building  materials.  Ilia  sei-vkes 
would  he  reiiuired  in  the  course  of  the  ensiling  month.— Applications, 
with  refcrence.s  as  to  characU-r.  ability,  and  terms,  to  be  made  to 
Messrs.  RAWLENCE  .and  SQUAREY,  Sal Isbury. 


TO  ARCHITECTS.  CONTRACTORS. 


TPIE  Advertiser  will  shortly  be  OPEN  to  an 

UNGAOEMEKT,  a.s  practical  MANAGING  MAN,  to  describe 
sujierintend,  and  measure  up  work,  and  adjust  the  accounts,  Ue  is  a 
good  draught«man,  and  has  first-class  testimonials,  6al;iry  moderate 
Address,  E.  A.  Y.  Office  of  “ The  Builder." 


TO  CABINET  MAKERS,  UPHOLSTERERS,  ,VND  OTHERS. 

The  Advertiser  is  in  want  of  a SITUATION 

as  JOBBING  MAN  or  FRENCH  POLISHER.  - Address 


TO  PLUMBERS  AND  GL.-tZlERS. 

WA  N T E D,  in  the  above  Trades,  a 

COMPETENT  MAN,  to  take  the  SUPERINTENDENCE  of 


Old-EeUblished  BU.SINESS  in  London.  The  situation  will  be 
piennanent,  and  none  need  apply  wbii  dots  not  thoroughly  under- 
luired  as  to  competence.— Apply,  ’ 


the  business.  RefereucL-s  j.'-— 

the  firet  place,  by  letter,  to  Mr.  WM.  BRuWN,  Accouuhuit, ’( 
Londoii-roiui.  Southwark,  iie.ar  the  Elephant  and  Castle,  8. 


■to,  rt. 

■Parts 

iPhitcs  and  Numerous  Woodcuts. 

3.  THEUOULI)  and  NICIIOIiSON’S  Tlieore- 

4t»il  and  Practical  Treatise  on  the  FIVE  ORDERS  of  ARCHITEC- 
TUBE;  contatningpLain  and  simple  Rules  fur  Uniwhig  and  Executing  ' T JT  A 'N’TUT)  Lw  o V/  1 

lUiem  in  the  purest  style  i including  an  blstorlc.al  Description  of  (iotbic  I VV  *-)y  a i OUll^  JNifin  \V  ho  Call 

Aiv.’iitecture.  Illustrated  by  upwards  of  One  Kundved  Stool  Riigrav- ! '*  colour  maps,  plans,  and  engravings,  ii  SITIfATION  as 

ungs,  executed  by  Artiuts  of  flrst-nvto  talent,  inoludiug  nuiuon 
Obigrains.  4c.  Twelve  parts. at  Ua. ; or  In  boanls,  3«s. 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 


1.  1)E, SIGNS  for  COTTAGE  and  VILLA 

lARCHITECTURE;  containing  PIan.>;.  Elev.ations, Section.?. Perspective 
.Views,  anil  Details,  for  the  Erection  of  Cottages  and  Villas.  By  S H 
iBROOKS,  Architect.  Beautifully  engraved  on  steel,  with  Direction  fur 
1 Building,  and  tlie  estimated  Cost  of  each  Edifice.  Twelve  luarts  at  3b  • 
;>r  in  boards,  3()8.  ' 

. 5.  DESIGNS  for  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS,  con- 

l.lsting  of  Plans.  Elevations,  Sectinnn,  Pempeclive  Views  and  Details  of 
I'lhurclie.s,  Cliaiiela.  Schools,  .klmshoiiscs,  Gas  Worlcs,  Markets,  .and 
iutlier  bmldings  for  public  purposes,  By  S.  U.  BROOKS,  Architect 
beautifully  engraved  on  steel.  Ten  Parts,  at  .'is.  or  32s.  board". 

I G.  THE  HOUSE  DECOBATOll  and  PAINT- 

.iR  S GUIDE  : containing  a series  of  Designs  for  Decorating  Apart- 
•■iienk  uiUi  taste,  and  suited  to  the  various  styles  of  Arahitecture.  By 
I.  W,  and  A-  ARROWSJIITH,  House  Decorators  to  her  Majesty.  Ten 
.•farts,  at  3s. : or  In  boanis,  32s. 

' 7.  THE  HOUSE  PAINTEE,  or  DECORA 

■POR'S  COMPANION  : containing  a complete  TroaUse  on  the  Art  o- 
■Iciuse  Panting.  Gmliiing,  and  Marbling;  incluiUng  the  Origin  of 
mlnur,  the  Laws  of  Harmonioua  Colouring,  the  Jlanufacture  of  Pig- 
r»ents,  Oils,  Vaniishes,  Ac.  By  W.  .M.  HIGGINS.  Es.i.  Accomp.an!ed 
-y  actual  Specimens  of  naiid-Bnuh  Graining  and  Marbling.  Ten 
•taris.  at  Ss. ; or  in  boanis.  323. 

THE  ENGINEERS’  and  MECHANICS’ 

dlNUYCLOP.EDIA,  a n 

leal  niuBtnitioiia  of  th  

'■esoription  of  Manufacture  of  the  Brltrah” 

'..pwards  of  2.0n0  Wooil  Eugra\’lngs.  By  LUKE  nEKBERT.'  civYl 
:mgincer,4c.  Tlio  rapid  progress  of  Mechanical  Science  has  developed 
i.miiy  of  the  imimrtant  facta  since  the  first  publication,  in  ISIS,  of  the 
•ucycloiwdia.  Tho  Inventions  and  iliscoveries  recently  moile  have 
ligand  the  sedulous  attention  of  tlie  Editor  ; for,  as  tho  valuB  ofeiich 
. 'oa  tested  by  experiment,  a description  w.os  accordingly  preimred.  Bv 
ie  selection  of  new  artlclee,  and  eai-e  in  Uie  revision  of  old  ones,  this 
I lltion  lias  now  become  systematicnily  enrielicd  ; so  that  it  may  be  re- 
vived Mlully  and  faithfully  expreiaiug"Uieexi8tingst.ate  of  Engineer- 
ig  and  Mtx.-hani.sm,  adapted  to  the  wants  of  Practical  Men."  In  two 
,..rgo  8vo  volumes,  cloth  lettered,  price  30s. 


ipO  ARCHITECTS,  ENGINEERS, 

n I BOROUGH,  and  DISTRICT  SURVEYORS.— 

K.L,  SLOWER,  C.E.  and  Architect,  transacts  TOWN  AGENCIES 
lecU  AMisUlits,  and  renders  PROFESSIONAL  AID  generally, 
irvcys,  Sectious,  Ac.  Maps,  Plana,  Drawings  and  Tracings.*  Perspec- 
sves  drawn  or  tinted.  Ac,  by  the  first  artists  only.— 20,  Cbarles-street 
James-squave,  London,  S.W. 


MEriSENGER.  i 
geiii-rally  uaeliil. 
.Vddress.  Z.  Z.  Z.  i 


- o- , ..  SITIfATION 

any  other  capacity  where  he  can  malce  hiuwelf 
Writes  a good  liaud ; eight  yiNors'  character.- 
ilr.  Goodchild's,  White  Hai’t-streut,  S. 


TO  PLUMBERS  AND  BUILDERS, 

ANTED,  a SITUATION  a.s  PLUMBER. 

..I, ' ^ charac-tcr.— Address,  C.  L.  t:.  Office  ol 

■‘The  Buibipr" 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  a EE- 

T T ENGAGEMENT.  In  town  or  country.  He  is  a good  draughta- 


nd  quick  at  figures.— 


TO  BELL  HANGERS. 


ew  and  enlarged  edition,  comprehending  Prac- 
a Machinop-  and  Proces.-'es  employed  in  every 
Illustrated  by 


WANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  a SITUA- 

TION  as  GAS-FITTER, where  he  would  have  an  opportunity 


TO  BUILDERS,  TIMBER-MERCU.1VNT.S,  Ac. 

Ty ANTED,  by  a steady,  respectable  Man,  a 

,.I^K-F-NGAGEMIiNT  as  KOIUJM.W,  SALESMAN,  TIME  or 
STOKE  KELPElt,  or  any  Kiigagemcnt  where  trust  is  required.  Is  a 

jouier  by  trade.  Writes  a fair  band,  and  would  make  himselfr' 

rallyuHefuJ.— Address,  G.  B.  P.388,  Eustun-ro.od.  St.  Paiicnis. 


The  Advertiser  (whose  articles  have  recently 

expiredl  desires  an  ENGAGEMENT  in  an  Architect’s  or  Sur- 
•iiig  him- 
-Address, 


. Architect’s 

'here  bo  would  have  an  op|)ortuiiity  of  liujiruv 
and  good  reference  can  be  given.— 


vejor’a  Otfii  . 

self.  Salary  „ 

8.  C.  Poit-olBce,  Bidford,  Warwickshire. 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS. 

^PHE  Advertiser,  a BRICKLAYER,  wants 

X . EMPLOYMENT  in  an  ARCHITECT  or  BUILDER'S  OFFICE, 
la  quite  qualified  for  Bui’h  employment.  Tweiity-aeveii  yeara  of  age 
Excellent  reference.— .Addrese,  W.  W.  32,  Peulou-place,  Konuingtou- 


THE  Advertiser  is  desirous  of  having  BUILT, 

in  the  eastern  iiart  of  Loudon,  FOUR  DWELLINGS  for  the 


3 for  the 

Should  this  be  ub:«rved  by  a 
no  »ui  assist  and  waive  profit  (as  the  adver- 
it  money  without  adequate  retuius),  a line  will 
I'ctet-otllce,  Fouchiireli-streot,  City,  KC. 


T' 


HE  Advorti.ser  has  discovered  a means  of 

— _ BUILDING  SUSPENSION-BRIDGES  with  INCREASED 

STRENGTH  and  much  less  weight  of  metal.  It  has  been  ehown  to  a 
Very  eminent  engineer,  who  eousideri-d  it  worthy  of  notice.  Not 
having  eapiUal  to  carry  out  the  Bjstem,  arrangements  would  lie  made 
with  any  first-rate  Engineer  who  would  guarantee  logitiiu.atu  profits 
on  the  system  Bucceeding.  It  is  peculiarly  niLaptcd  for  orussing  straeW 
or  ro.’iilways,  and  is  very  simple.— Adilress,  B.  B.  Jlesars.  Cai-Uner  ami 
Stents  Library,  Guiluforil. 


TO  MASTER  PLUMBERS  AND  BUILDERS. 

The  Advertiser,  a first-rate  PLUMBER, 

wlio  has  a thorough  practical  knowledge  of  painting  and 


dazing,  and  has  also  a goOiT  knowledge  of  gaaflUlng,  would'  be  glad  to 
lear  of  n SITUATION,  on  FOREMAN,  in  the  above  line.  Cm  be 
bighly  recoumiended  by  his  present  einployen  — Adilruse  H B U 

. ...-l.c  ...  iiBrt*. 


Cheshunt-terrace.  Wallham-cr 


TO  BUILDERS. 

TIE  Advertiser,  aged  27,  is  open  to  an 

ENGAGEMENT.  Has  h.ad  ten  years'  experience  in  the  pro- 
:>ii  ; can  keep  Imlldora’  books,  take  out  quantities,  measure  np 
work,  get  out  detail  or  finbhed  drawings,  either  geometrical  or  i>cr- 

Firat-rate  UBtImoiilals.  SiiioJl  B.abiry,  only,  required, 

G.  H.  18,  Chiohester-place,  Gray's-ijm-roaiL 


AddrvBj 


TO  TIMBER  MERCHANTS,  SAW-MILL  OWNERS,  AND  OTIIBRS 

\y  ANTED,  by  an  E.vpcrienced  MAN,  who 

T T has  Just  left  hU  late  Bltiiatlou,  where  lie  hat  liveil  ci 
a RL-f,NGAGI-;Ml-:NTt«  CLERK  or  COLLECTING  CLEllK.- 


TO  BUILDERS,  DECORATORS,  &c. 

WANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  a permanent 

SITUATION  as  a GKAINER  and  WHITER,  Having  a general 
knowledge  of  the  branches  of  the  Inwlc.— Adilresi-,  H.  J.  33,  Sussex- 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

ANTED,  by  a steady  Young  iMan,  aged 

T T 28,  constant  EMPLOYMENT  at  CARPENTER  and  JOINER. 


tieen  accustonivd  to  preji 
'estimoiiial  can  be  pri'duceii  as 
mi-place,  Wihiiliiglo!i-8qu.are.  t 


JOINER. 

plain  and  working  drawings,  ie. 
ability, — .Address,  H.  B.  3,WiljnIiig- 


po  ARCHITECTS,  ENGINEERS, 

rTTn  SURVEYORS,  ic.— COMPETITION  -Working 

I * Drawings.  Jlaps,  Plans,  Tracings.  QimutlliBs,  Surveys  and 

"Sioniil  .Ud  gCDi’vally,  by  Mr.  R.  BLES^EY,  8, 1’-unilval  Virm. 
'™-  rEKsPECTlVES  outlined,  etched,  or  coloured  by  the  flral 
bllsts  lu  London.  ^ 


> K I C K M A K I N G— WANTED,  by  .a 

ictioms  to  go  abrcvirl.— Address,  post-iii 
ue,  Newington  Butts,  S. 


OEICK  and  TILE  FOREMAN  WANTED 

^ ^*''1  West  of  England.  JIust  undersLand  burning  kilns  and 

8»-making.  A stcmly  active  man  of  good  character  desireiL  Avery 
c:e  cotUige  and  coals  foiuid.- Apply,  with  all  iiarticiilara  and  wa-es 
whether  m.irried  or  not.  to  T.  A,  S.  cai-e  of  Mr.  E.  UOOCH, 
-liholesale  Stationer,  65,  King  Willlam-atrcet,  Loudon. 


IVEADGHTSMAN  WANTED,  whose 

■_/  attention  luia  bei-n  directed  to  the  be.st  cla,«a  of  vUla  arcliitec 
■ ra.  and  who  Is  practieiilly  competent  to  imikc  desi^  and  wmkiiig 
Klwings.  Answers,  slating  the  nature  of  previous  employment,  age. 
Id ealaiy  required,  to  be  addressed  toT,  J.  Office  of  “The  BuUder?’ 


iUGBY  and  LUTTERWORTH  TURN- 

RUGBY  and  HINCKLEY  TURNPIKE  ROAD 
TURNPIKE  ROAD. -RUGBY  and  KIL- 
O^II  TURNPIKE  ROxVD.-To  PRACTICAL  ROAD  SURVEYORS 
re  Tnutces  of  the  above  mentioned  Turnpike  Roads  give  notice  that 
-y  will,  at  a meeting  to  be  holden  at  the  Eagle  Hotel,  in  RUGBY 
,'^TGKD.AY’  the  Ifith  day  of  FEBRUARY  next,  proceed  to  the 
iMCtioii  of  a SURVEYOR  for  the  above-mentioned  ro.vis,  who  must 
ve  a practical  knowledge  of  the  making,  repairing,  and  general 
-iiagement  of  roods,  and  be  competent  to  keep  the  nooessai-y 
muiits.  He  will  be  required  to  devote  tho  -whole  of  his  time  to  the 
and  to  give  security  in  the  sum  of  imif.  for  the 
l»  dlzchargi!  thereof.  The  salary  will  be  not  exceeding  SOL  per 
Candidate  must  forward  an  application  in  his  own 
,2**.*'.*"^  present  and  iiast  occupations, 

-•ether  witli  Testiinomala  of  recent  date  as  to  character  and  com- 
SATURDAY,  the  ]2tli  day  of 
.'BRUARY  next ; but  no  Candi.late  need  attend  on  that  <iay.  or  on 
.1  d.ty  of  election,  unless  siieciaUy  written  to  for  that  pr-  -- 
, By  Order,  tt  . 

I.ugby,  19Ui  January,  1859. 


TO  BUILDERS. 


WANTED,  EMPLOYMENT,  by  a Yoiui: 

M.an,  aged  21,  as  CLERK  of  WORKS,  Book,  or  Tim 


has  unexceptional  lefureu'ces 
engage  for  two  or  three  ye.ars  , 
first  six  moiitlis.-AdiU'css,  W 


. --  Time 

■Li.li  an  Arcnitect  and  Surveyor,  and 
iiilcgriiy  and  punctuality.  Would 
. small  salary,  to  comiui-iico  after  the 
. I’ust-olhce,  Biickhurst-hil],  Wood- 


WANTED,  a SITUATION  as  FOREMAN 

of  CARPENTERS  and  JOINERS  ; thoroughly  competent  in 
all  IM  branches  in  and  out  of  shop,  or  to  superintend  n building, 
having  just  completed  one.  itost  respectable  referviJces.-AddrcM 
to  B.  B.  No.  U,  Stovetison-temioc,  Caledoiilau-i-oml. 


TO  CIVIL  FJs'GINEERS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

An  assistant,  e.vperienced  in  surveying 

and  levelling,  .-uid  a good  draughtsman,  will  shortly  Iw  ©(leu  to 
ENGAGEJIENT.  H.as  been  engig-.-d  upon  drainage  and  other 
lie  works  of  towns,  and  posseesea  gooil  testimonbiis  ; or  would  give 
I'Ciices.— Aililrcas,  J,  H.  S,  Post-olfioe,  Stratford-upon-Avon 


TO  LAND  AGENTS  AND  SURVEYOR.S. 

Y’OUNG  MAN,  of  good  abilities,  who 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 


AS  CLERK,  a business-like  Young  Man, 

aged  211,  persevering  and  sober,  with  good  knowledge  of  the 
Loudon  building  trade,  l.s  quick  at  abstracting  and  accounts,  writes 
a good  hand,  and  is  a fiiii-ih-aughtsman.  Good  character  from  present 
employer. -Address,  H.  21,  WolUngUiu-strect,  Gravesend,  Kent. 


HANDY  MAN  is  in  WANT  of  a SITUA- 

TION  on  an  ESTATE,  or  ollierwKe.  to  KEEP  HOUSES,  Ac.  in 

REPAIR-  He  is  comiwtcnt  to  do  the  repairs  of  bnckUyiug,  pliutcriiig 
slating,  and  iwlntiiig  and  gbizing,  .and  is  willing  to  be  useful  to  his 
ipluycr.— Address,  K.  (i5.  Star-street,  Paddington,  W, 


A 


TO  ARCHriECTS. 


An  experienced  ASSISTANT  desires  an 

ENGAGEMENT  in  London.  He  has  been  accustomed  to 


sponsible  situation 
many  well-known  v 
• will  be  happy  to  i 


different  arebitecta.  to  whom,  n 
>rks,  for  which  he  Ims  preiiarcd  the  drawir 
fer.  — Address,  K.  X.  P,  News-Rooms  No 


TO  BUILDERS,  CONTRAtTORS,  4c. 

WANTED,  1111  ENGAGEaMENT,  bv  a 

T T PRACTICAL  ASSISTANT,  thoronghly  couvenuint  with 


mating,  for  mtiasuriiig  and  suiicriiUeiidiiig  e 
-lUwiiy  and  building  work.  High  tMtIraouials. 
0.— Address,  H.  H.  50.  Auiwell-street,  W.C. 


TO  BUILDERS,  PLUMBERS,  PAINTERS  .tc 

WANTED,  a SITUATION  as  PLUMBER  ; 

r,  V>„-  fill ’‘Pl'ia  time  with  painting  and  ghasing.— Address, 


WANTED,  a permanent  ENGAGEMENT, 

liy  a practical  ZINC  WORKER.  BATH  M.AKEP.,  and 
PLUMBER.  Has  a knowledge  of  gas-litting.  laiinling,  glazing. 


A N ARCHITECTURAL  DRAUGHTS- 

XA-  man,  aged  23,  aci|uainted  with  both  styles,  and  p< 
knowledge  of  detail,  desires  a RE-ENGAGEMENT.  Sufficii 
mondatious  ; ealary  moderate.  — Address,  K.  M.  N,  U,  Wall 


TO  BUILDERS. 


A FIRST-CLASS  FOREMAN  is  now  open 

to  a RE-ENGAOE5IENT.  He  baa  been  for  many  years  in  the 
hublt  of  uudertiking  the  suiierintcndenco  of  buUdlngd  In  course  of 
erectiou,  and  assistlug  in  carpentry,  4c.  If  requli-ud.  Can  obhiiu 
ccitiflcates  as  to  character  and  abUlty.  — Address,  or  apply,  tl.  B. 
11,  Nottlngham-phice,  Commercial-rood  East;  or  Office  of  "The 


TO  ARCHITEC-TS’  ASSISTANTS. 


/Vented,  a first-rate  DRAUGHTSMAN. 

’ ii!  in  »>uiJding3  of  various  descrip' 


ils  in  the  Gothic  and  Classic  styles  ofavcliitecSre  ; and  tb 

^ possesBCil  of  excellent  taste  am 

VITRUVIUS, 


descrip- 
ise  only 
ability 


Sf  ^ Builder’s  Office,  as  BOOK- 

.1 KERPEK  of  COST.S,  and  ocoaaional  ESTIMATOR 


loroughly  elficii 
-er. — Address,  s 

i .H.  Office  of  "The  Buiidor! 

ikj  businesd  preferred. 


-.  — C03T.S,  and 

CLERK.  Must  have  iwi  iiijcxcepi,ioiin 
.ting aw^,  salary  required,  and  whore  last 

One  who  has  been  engaged  in  .a  job- 


w^: 


TO  ENGINEERS  AND  OTHERS. 

ANTED,  an  ENGAGEMENT,  by 

•oung  Man,  who  ran  draw  nc.atly  and  write  well,  A moderate 
'ouldbe  taken.— Address,  P.  Office  of"  The  Builder." 


TO  UPHOLSTERERS,  CABINET  MAKERS.  AND  BUILDERS 

WANTED,  by  .1  good  JOBBING  HAND 

T T in  the  above  branches,  a constant  SITUATION  In  town  or 
..1,. T „ ...  Upper  Manor-street, 


WANTED,  by  a steady  Married  Man,  a 

SITUATION  as  PORTER.  Can  take  time  and  work  men- 


TO  SAW  MILLS  AND  TIMBER  MERCIUNTS. 

ANTED,  by  a middle-aged,  active  Man, 

in  the  converting  of  timber,  a 
SIILATION  us  Manager,  SalcsmsTi,  or  Yard  Foivniaii.  References 
satisfactory.— Address,  R.  V,  2-Ia,  Hemsworth-street,  Hoxton,  E.C. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  PLUMBERS. 

-WANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  a PEEMA- 

y ' KENT  SITUATION  as  tbree-brjuich  h.vnd,  town  or  coimtiy, 


t Mrs.  Mead's,  No.  2,  ( 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

A PEESPEGTIVE  DRAUGHTSMAN, 

accvslomed  to  general  drawing,  laiul-aurveyiiig.  Uvelliug,  and 
the  routine  of  office  dutie-.  Is  oi>en  to_^a  KE-ENGAGEMENT.  Good 
King  'Wllllum-strect, 


A PRACTICAL  CILERK  of  WORKvS, 

who  h.%8  hoxl  the  suirerintendilig  of  buildings  of  a first-class 
character,  undi-r  an  eiiilueiit  architect,  is  oiksq  to  an  ENGAGEMENT. 
The  highe.st  references  as  to  ability  and  cbiimcter. — Address.  J.  B.  ISfi, 
High-street,  Hull. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS, 

A S JUNIOR  CLERK,  a Youth,  aged  ] 7, 

J~\  steady  and  industrious ; can  keep  accounts,  writes  a good  hand, 
and  can  copy  ami  trace  drawing;  correctly.  Reference  to  two  eminent 
buildei-s,  and  con  bo  strongly  recommended,— Address,  A.  8.  H.  Kent 
Cottage,  Coiniuorcial-ro.id,  Peckliam.  S-E. 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 


A JUNIOR  ASSISTANT,  of  some  years’ 

Ai-  experience,  and  lately  in  a good  Office,  desires  aPERMA 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  DECORATORS, 

RESPE(JTABLE  YOUNG  MAN  Avants 

_ CONSTANT  EMPLOA'JIENT,  in  Town  or  Country,  os 
'ERHANGER,  PAINTER,  and  GLAZIER.  Underatands  Writing 
and  Graining.— Addi-css,  J.  11,  7,  Dortct-slreet,  Portman  siiuare. 


A 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  DECORATORS. 

WANTED,  a SITUATIOIS  as  GRAINER, 

T T GILDER,  4c.  — Address,  JA51ES  ALLISON,  7,  Sherborne- 
street,  BlaucU'oi'd-squiirc. 


A 


YOUNG  MAN  wishes  to  ARTICLE 

himself  as  au  IMPROVER  in  tho  PLASTERING  for  One  or 
Would  be  found  very  useful  to  a Jobbing  Master.  Town 
or  country.  Fivo  years’ good  cluiracter.  Address,  Q.  C.  -11,  Jubilee- 
place,  King’s-roaU,  cbelsea. 
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THE  BUILDER, 


[Feb.  5,  1859, 


THOROUGH  BUILDER’S  CLERK, 

fully  qualified  In  CTtry  respect  t*  estimate,  memore  up  works, 
iij  .K.'  out  MCounU.  and  tbe  general  duties  of  a tinilder's  office,  is 
OPEN'  Wan  ESOAGEMENT-  Fii't-cUas  testimonials,  and  references. 
Address,  F.  B.  IJ,  Aeke-terrace,  Hoxwn  >'ew-wwn. 


A 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SrRVCTnRS. 

Ak  efficient  draughtsman,  of 

eight  years’  experience,  desires  an  EN'O.AGEJIENT.  U®  ^ 
fiillv  competent  W j.rei«re  lUil.-lied  and  working  drawings  in 
styles,  and  is  thoruiighly  acquainted  with  perspectlre  and  OotWC 
detail— Address,  A,  Z.  Office  of  "The  Builder.” 


T 


O SURVEYORS,  BUILDERS,  and 


materials  used  in  the  Building  Trade,  is  desirous  of  meeting  with  a 
PARTNER,  to  aeelst  him  In  increiMlug  an  estal*lhhe<i  businew,  well 
situate,  at  a wharf  on  the  City  ride  of  the  ,TliAniea.  ^pil-il  not 
sought  after  so  much  as  businc^  connection,  which  is  Indispensable. 
To  an  active  man  connected  with  the  above,  or  having  a son  W estab- 
lish in  husinese,  an  excellent  opportunity  Is  here  offered-— Apply,  by 
letter,  with  real  name,  to  A.  B.  0.  care  of Mefare.  Harding,  PuUien,  and 
Co.  ■!,  Ixrthbniy. 


TN 

L W.O<TED.  with  from  700/.  to  1,000/.  in 
to  100/.  per  week,  ready 
trade  for  twenty  y« 


-A  PARTNER 


N the  TIMBER  TRADE. 

Business  taking  from 
me  proiirietor  has  been  in  the 
ihes  an  active  Partner  to  lake  the 


natiagement.— Aipply.  personally,  1 
Wharf.  Pimlico,  between  Nine  and  T 
pals  only. 


)ARTNERSHIP  in  an  exclusive  MANU- 


,1_  FACTORING  BCPINES-S,  protected  by  Patent,  connecter!  with 
lac^mlive  Art.  in  extensive  demand,  is  OFFERED  to  any  Gentleman 
of  business  qualification  who  would  Introduce  a capital  of  not  leas  than 
l.iHHi/.  to  *,00<'/.  Tbe  works  are  in  active  oiwratioii,  with  eonsidembie 
onleison  hand  Bwaitingexecntlon.— The  works  maybe  viewed,  and 
particulars  given,  upon  application  to  Idr.  THOiLVll  GERVA3 
ROBINSON,  14,  old  Jewry  Chaui1.ers,  EC. 


R' 


OYAL  POLYTECHNIC  INSTITITION. 


NEU 


Gay’s  '■  Beggar’s  Opera.”  The  Vocal  Gems  will  be  sung  by  Miss 
Roden,  Mr.  Thorp  Pee<l,  and  >tr.  Lennox  Home.  Every  evening 
except  Wednesilay  at  Eight ; Weduesrlays  at  Three  o’clock,— liiiportont 
Novelty : the  Italian  Salamander,  Signor  Buonn  Core,  walking  in 
the  midst  of  flames.  Dia^ulviiig  Views  of  Don  Quixote.  Lectures 
<,n  Chemlrlry.  Natural  Fliihwophy.  Moule’s  Photogenic  Dghl,  Music, 
6c.  6c.  Madrigals,  6c.  by  the  St.  Ueorge's  Choir. 

Managing  Director— 1C  I.  LONGBOTTOM,  Esq. 


■^HE  ARCHITECTS’,  BUILDERS’,  CIVIL 

ENGINEERS’  and  .MACHI.NISTS’  DRAWING  ESTABLISH- 
MKNT.  Offices,  IS.Old-rireet.  City-road.  E.C.  These  Classes 


ir  the  Day  Class.  U/.  3s.  per  quarter.  Evening  ditto.  If.  Is. 
lours,  day.  Ten  tlU  Four  ; Evening.  Six  till  Nine,  or  Seven  till  Ten. 
?very  >lay  and  evenimr,  Saturday  excepted.  Quarter  commeuen  from 
late  of  entrance,  .k  prospectus,  with  list  of  references,  on  application 
o Mr.  THOJIAS  J.  HILL,  Architect,  PrlnciiMil  of  the  Classes. 


QURYEYING,  LEVELLING,  and  CIVIL 

O ENGINEERING.  - PRACTICAL  FIELD  INSTRUCTION  it 


, SMITH,  and  LEWIS,  Civ'll  Engineers,  Surveyois,  6c.  .. 
extensive  practice,  who  give  Instruction  in  every  bmneb  of  the 
Profession. — Tenns  for  tbe  Course  of  Three  Months,  Two  Guineas, 
Ko  extras.- For  Frospeciuscs,  6c.  apply  at  the  Offices,  U,  Guild- 
ford-street. 


A RCHITECTURAL  and  ENGINEERING 

i~\  DR.AWINO  CLASSES,  for  Architects,  Buildetx,  and  Engineers' 


iiEngineers, 6e. forgiving  j A 

rchilectural.  Engineering,  ! |x 
oetrical.  anil  Geomefri.-r,!  ^ 


,d  Engineers' 

. . I of  Works,  6c.  Eitabliahed  by  Messrs. 
HYDE.  SMITH,  and  LEWIS,  ArchIteeU.Civi!"  ’ .... 

DAY  and  EVENING  INSTRUCTION  in  Arc!  

and  Mechanical  Drawing;  Pensireetive,  Isometrlcal,  aiidGcc 

Drawing  ; Making  Finished  and  Working  Drawings  ; Preparing  Si«e- 
eifleations.  Taking  out  Quantities,  Estimating  Builders’  Work.  6c, 
Terms: — Day  Pupils,  Two  Guineas  per  Quartet;  Evening  Pupils, 
One  Oulnea  per  Quarter,  Tliere  are  no  extras  ; the  Terms  include  the 
whole  of  tbe  above,  with  the  use  of  Drawing  Boards.  T-S-juara,  Plans, 
Drawings,  Models,  6c.— For  Prospectuses  of  tbe  Drawing  Classes,  apply 
at  the  Offices,  34,  Onildford-street,  Russell -s<iuare,  London. 


Theodolites,  lba'els,  oircumfe- 

RENTERS,  MATHEMATICAL  DRAWING  INST'RUMENTO. 
PC.VLE.^,  RULES,  TAPES,  T-SQUARES,  Ac.  — JOHN  .^C^UW. 
No.  3fi.  Westtuinster-bridge-road,  lAruheth,  near  Astley's  Theatre, 
respectfully  calls  attention  to  his  stock  of  the  above  articles,  manu- 
fhetur^  by  superior  workman.  The  price*  will  be  found  consiaerably 
lower  than  ever  charged  for  articles  of  similar  quality.- An  illustrated 
price-list  forwarded  free  on  application.-8-Inch  dumpy  level,  com- 
plete, six  guineas;  10-inch  ditto,  eight  I 

guineas ; with  compass,  one  guinea  each  extra.  Best  5-inch  theodolite, 
dlvidol  on  silver,  eighteen  guineas. 


/^BIFFIN,  AKTIQUAEIAK  — A New 

VJT  hand-made  DR.AWING  PAPER,  manufactured  of  pure  linen 


linen 

rags]  free  from  all  chemical  bleach,  of  moderate  and  uniform  grain 
(that  will  t>ermit  of  the  paper  being  cut  up  for  comiuiratively  small 
drawings)  ; carefully  sixed,  and  admirably  adapted  for  taking  colooi: 
Arm.  strong,  and  tough.  Mamifactureii  »i>ecially  for  Mwrs.  Winsor 
and  Newton,  at  the  celebrated  ’’Turkey  MDl."  The  initials  of  the  hrm 
are  in  the  waUr-mark , and  at  the  comer  of  each  riieet  U stamped  their 
trade  mark  (Griffin).  Price,  per  sheet  (53  Inches  by  30  inches),  .s. 

WINSOR  and  NEWTUN,  38,  Rathbone-place,  Loudon,  ■»  . 


lEE  BRICKS.— The  FAENHAM 

INDESTRUCTIBLE  SILICIOUS  FIRE  BRICKS  have  h^i 

greatly  REDUCED  in  PRICE,  and  will  be  delivered  at  the  Nine  Elms 
Station,  London,  ivt  90*.  per  1,000.- Address,  O.  U.  OG3TON,  J.  JI. 
Paine’s  Silica  Works,  Famham,  Surrey. 


F' 


[UITRIFIED  blue  BRICKS  are  delivered 


rOHN  NEWTON  and  CO.  HONDURAS 


.nd  Tiles  of  every  description  (seventeen  ye.xia  with  James  Newton,  of 
Falcon  Dock.  Bank-ide),  beg  to  solicit  the  patronage  of  Consumers, 
Gas  ComjKinle*,  Engineers,  Builders,  6c.  6c.  Depot  for  Barnsay’s 
superior  Newcastle  Fire-bricks,  Ciay  Retorts,  6c.  Sanitary  Pipes, 
Chimney  Top*,  Dutch  Clinkers,  6c,  at  tbe  lowest  prices.  Shipping 
orders  executed  with  despatch. 


PEAKE'S  TERRO- METALLIC  TILES, 

I PIPES*,  .tc.— Notice  is  hereby  most  reepectfully  given,  that  the 
LONDON  DEPOT  for  this  Ware  is  REMOVED  to  No.  21  Wharf. 
Macclesfleld-Rtreet  North.  City-road  B.-Min.N.  Sndly,  that  the  trade 
term.  TERRO-METALLIC"  Is  the  exclusive  right  of  the  Proprietor  ; 
and  3rd]y.  that  the  “ Reports  of  the  Jurle*,’’  page  581,  of  tbe  Gre.at 
Exhibition,  note  the  grant  of  a Firtt-elaas  Medal,  and  rank  the  Maiin- 
factories  known  so  long  as  "The  Tileries,"  Tunstall,  Staffordshire,  as 
the  first  of  the  kind  in  the  world. 


tmperishable  tesselated  pave- 

I MENTS,  combining  a highly  decorative  and  economical  sulwtl- 
lute  forordin.ary  floors  of  tlieir  iierishaldecovering*.  M.AW  and  CO.’S 
Pattern-book,  designed  by  M.  Digby  Wyatt,  esq-  together  with  a 
special  design  and  estimate  of  cost  ad.ipted  to  any  given  dimensions  of 
hall,  pasaoge,  conservahiry.  verandah,  frieze,  6c.  will  be  sent  on  appli- 
cation to  Bcnthail  Works,  Eroscley,  italop. 

London  Agent— W.  B.  SIMPSON,  iT/i,  West  Strand,  who  has  on 
view  a groat  variety  of  specimens  of  the  pavements. 


OTONE 

ij  means  of 


STAIRS  STRENGTHENED  by 

of  TERRA  COTTA  COLUMNS  and  ARCHFJi.  made 
Hciit  and  neat  to  support  the  etuis  ; also  FILLED  OUT  with  stone  in 
cement,  terra  MtU  tiles,  harder,  or  with  the  CEMENT  MANUF.aC- 
TOUED  K.XPRE8SLY  for  hanl  stone,  like  floors  (impervious  to 
damp) : used  even  fc 


See  article 
seeing  danger 
at  that  time. 


JAMES  PULHAM,  BROXBOURNC. 
n the  subject,  page  :i8o  of  1858.  ’’  Builder.”  by  J.  P, 
Ji  standing  with  a crowd  on  the  POLYTECHNIC  stairs 


C 0 N. 


M P T U L I 

THE  NEW  ELASTIC  FLOOR-CLOTH. 

..rm.  Noiseless,  Purable.  and  Oruamviitai, 

THE  BEST  (TAYI.KR’S  PATENT)  TO  BE  H.VD  OF 

T.  T K E L 0 A R, 

COCOA-NUT  FIBRE  MANUFAfTURER.  43,  LUDG.VTE-HILL, 
LONIKIN,  E-ll 


10  ARCHITECTS  and  BUILDERS.— 


The  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  and 

ENGINEERS,  6c.  M.ICHINISTS'  DRAWING  CL.tS.«&<.— 


The  followli^are  exti-acts  relating  to  Mr,  T.  J.  HILL’S  EXHIBITION 
of  STUDENTS’  DPLXWINGS  :-The  /luil,Ur.  Jiui.  15.  1859  For 
beginners  this  seems  to  be  a very  useful  establishment,"  Snjinefr, 
Jan.  7 : — ’’  Tlie  collection  was  o e of  eonsidembie  extent,  and  certainly 
did  great  credit  to  the  industry  and  taste  of  the  pupils,  and  to  the 
ability  of  their  teachers.  The  classts  offer  excellent  advantage*  for 
acquiring  a full  knowledge  of  the  now  indisiwcsable  art  of  practical 
delineation."  Art  Journal,  Feb. " Tlie  system  pursued  api'eari  to 
be  generally  sound."  “School  and  Tiachcr " The  Eihiliitioii 
exhibits  more  than  usual  talent  and  progreas  this  year."  Xditoilional 
Sxpotitor:—"  Sulh  the  drawings  and  the  claeaes  are  highly  siskeii 
of.  The  pupils  are  chiefly  the  aons  of  some  of  the  princlp^  architects 
and  builders  of  the  metrupolis.- Offices,  15,  OLL-STREET,  City-rood, 


T.  TRELOAR,  42.  LUDGATE-HILL, 
Manufacturer, 

SUPPLIES  COCOA-NI'T  FIBRE  M.^TTING,  DOOR-MATS, 
HASSOCKS,  6c. 

of  the  best  quality  on  the  most  reasonable  temu. 
Warehouse,  42.  Ludgate-hill,  EC. 


Drawing,  &c. — One  Guinea  per  Quarter, 

Five  Evenings  per  Week,  from  Seven  to  Ten.  Tlie  Terms 
UKinde  Architectural  Engineering  and  Mechanical  Drawing,  Colour- 
ing. Taking  out  Quantitiei.  6c.  6c.— For  Pnispectiise*  of  tbe  Draw  ing 
Classes,  apply  at  the  Offices,  24,  Uuildfunl -street,  Rosseil-s'iiiar', 


EVERY  DF-SCRlrriON  OF 

PURVEYING,  MATHE.MATICAL,  and 

O DRAWING  INSTP.U5IENTS  of  the  ftnrat  manufacture. 

8C.CLES  and  RULES  for  all  purpose*.  L.\ND  CHAINS.  Sfr.kVES, 
6c.  may  be  selected  from  the  highly  finished  stock  of 

T.  and  H.  DOUBLET,  No.  i.  CITY-ROAD, 

Near  Fhisbury-siiuare,  London,  at  prices  which  will  ilcfy  coiiipcl-i;on. 
N.B.  'liutrumeuU  and  Scale*  made  to  order.— lUustratol  Catalogues 
and  Price*  current,  gratis. 


T 


WINDOW  GLASS. 

IHOMAS  MILLINGTON’S  NEW  LIST 


of  REDUCED  PRICES  a 
application. 

BUEBT  OIASS,  fourths,  In  : 
„ tlilrds. 


best. 


flo*. 


80s. 


pIPORTANT  to  INVENTORS.— 

L Provisioii.vl  Pfotecliou  for  Six  Sl.mtbs,  8/.  8a. ; Notice  ti  PpKeed. 
1. 15s. : Sewling  Patent,  IS/,  fa.;  in  all,  2.:/.  !>*.  if  the  applicuti-.n  1- 
noppusetL  A pamphlet  on  the  cost  of  British  and  Foreign  i’otetil.-. 
may  be  hail  (gratis)  on  application  to  11.  BROWNE  and  CO.  Patcni 
William  street,  Londou-bridge,  E.C. 


Boxes  of  feet  e.vcfa,  at  lOg.  ]3s.  I-is. 

31uz.  Silos.  32oz.  and  43oz.  in  various  qi 
Also.  CRYSTAL  SHEET  GLASS. 

IBoz.and  21oz.  C round,  JlAttedOlaM  of  various  Patterns,  and  Coloured 
Gh-isa,  Briti'h  Hate  Glass,  Fatout  Plate,  Cast  and  Rolleil  Rough  Plats, 
from  i to  1 inch  thick. 

COLOURS,  VARNISHES,  kc. 

Genuine  While  Le.ad,  32a  Gd. ; seconds  ditto.  30s,  Gl.  per  cwt.  I.lu- 
He<!  Oil,  Boiled  ditto, Turpentine.  Pale  Oak  Varnish. 7s. Ikl. : I'.irriage 
ditto.  Ibx  ; ditto,  14s.  per  gallon.  Dry  and  Uruuiid  Cviouis, 

Brushes,  6c. 

Tlie  altove  price*  anbject  to  the  fluctuation  of  the  markets. 

PLUMBERS’  BRASS  M'ORK. 

LIFT  PUMPS  AND  PUMPS  FOR  PEEP  WEI.IB;  PL-^IN 

AND  SUNK  HANDLE  W.ATER-CI.OsETS. 

Cocks  and  Valves  of  every  description. 

Milled  Sheet  Lead  siud  I’i]!*  of  all  lisea.  Old  Loud  hoiigUt  or  taken  in 
Exchange. 

T.  MILLINGTON,  87.  Bljhiip*gale-*treet  Without,  London. 

Established  upwards  of  One  Hundred  Ye.vri. 


IMLICO  IMPROVEMENTS.  — NOTICE 

__  of  REMOVAL  of  6TB\'ENS’3  GLASS  MOSAIC.— G.  H.  STE- 
V^'S'S  PREMISES.  No.  14,  Stafford-row.  Pimlico,  haring  been  pur- 
chased for  the  Pimlico  Improvements,  architects,  buUders,  and  tb« 
public,  are  respectftilly  inforrawi  that  the  MOS.AIC  WORKS  are 
RESiOVED  to  56,  GREAT  QUEEN-STREET,  Liucohi’s-inn-fleld*. 
Estimates  given  for  the  inlaying  of  Pulpits,  Reredos,  Fonts,  6c.  6c. 
Tosselatod  Pavements,  with  Patent  Tessene.  The  New  Tnuisiiarent 
Olw  Mosaic.  Descriptive  Catalogue*  op  application. 

N.B.  56.  GREAT  QUEEN-STREET.  LINCOLN’S-CNN- 


QOHO  PLATE -GLASS  WAREHOUSE, 

O ^'o-  26,  SOHO-SQU.ARE.  LONDON.  W. 


PLATE-  GLASS, 

Of  a superior  Quality  and  Colour. 
SUPPLIED  AT  THE  LOWEST  CURRFJ/T  RATES. 
Coutract*  given  upon  application. 


Q_  L A Z I E R S’  DIAMONDS! 


FOR  CUTTING  E^■ERT  DESCRIPTION  OF  GLASS, 

Prit-c  from  It's,  to  27*.  6d.  each. 

To  lie  had  of  the  Wholesale  Jlanufacturcr- 
JOHN  EDWARDS,  26.  SUARPS-At.I.EY,  WEST  SJIITHFIELD, 
London,  EC. 


>APER-HANGINGS.  — The  CHEAPEST 


_ HOUSE  in  London  for  every  description  of  PAPER-H.ANG- 
ING3  is  CROSS'S  WHOLF.SALE  WAREHOUSE.  No.  70,  GREAT 
PORTLAND-STREET,  Oxfonl-slreet,  where  you  c.an  select  from  the 
r.AR(iEST  and  MOST  EXTENSIVE  ASSORTMENT  in  the  Kingdom, 
THIRTY  PER  CENT.  CHEAPER  than  any  other  House  in  the  Trade. 
Builders,  Decorators,  Dealers,  and  Large  Couaumers,  will  do  well  to 
visit  this  EstablUbnient. 


rilT' 

Vy  FA( 


WINDOW-BLIND  MANU- 


IITY 

•'AtrrORY  (established  1810),  2 and  3,  CREED-L-O'E.  St. 

J.  HILL  (successor  to  Me-sr*.  Suoxell  and  HalUtt), 

J supply  the  trade  aud  the  public  in  general, 
e»t  description,  at  the  lowest  prices  - 
tt«nde<l  to.  Estimates  given  for  large 
r Outside  Bliiid.% 


•ith  BLINDS,  of  the 
Country  orders  jiromptly 
small  quantities  ol  Inside 


TO  BUILDERS,  CABINETMAKERS,  and 

OTHERS.— ALFRED  CARTER  submit*  the  following  very 
’ »d  prices  for  really  tosel  ill  sort*  : — 

J-inch  Prepared  Flooring  £0  11  6 per  square. 

8-lnch  Prepareil  Flooring  0 13  0 pers-i'iare. 

Inch  Preparctl  Flooring  0 15  0 i>er  square. 

Good  Yellow  Deals 0 3 3 each. 

Spruce  Deals  0 3 0 each. 

Pine  Planks,  Dry,  12  ft.  3 by  11 0 3 6 each. 

YeUow  BatWns  HI"  0 per  120. 

Mahogany,  plank*  and  hoanls,  from  6d.  per  foot. 

1 sawn  poods  delivered  witliin  three  miles  free  of  ■•artage. 
ALFRED  CARTER.  Old  Bethnal-grecn-road,  N.E. 

PREPARED  FLOORING!— W.^ 

,i_  WARDLE  calls  the  attention  of  Builder*  and  the  Trade  to  the 
following  prices  for  Cash 

i I 1 Ji 

Spruce 12s.  13s.  ISe.  — per  square 

V.'liite  12e.  9d.  13s.  6d.  15s.  fid.  18s. 

Yellow 13*.  6<l.  14s.  6d.  Ms.  6d.  19s.  fid.  ,. 

Delivered  within  three  miles  free  of  charge. 

STANGATE  SAWING  and  PLANING  MILLS.  Palace-road, 
Lambeth,  8. 

A CORN  TIMBER  WHARF  and 

SAW-MILLS. 

CANAL  BRIDGE,  OLD  KEN’r-ROAD,  LONDON. 

A Monthly  Price  Current  forwarded  on  application. 
RICHARD  MAY.  Proprietor. 

EORGE  NOKES  and  CO.  Cambridfie- 

vW  street.  Old  Bt.  Panerxs-road,  invite  the  attention  of  Builder* 
and  the  Trade  gencrallv,  to  tlieir  STOCK  of  PRY  FLOORISO 
MOULDINGS,  6c.  at  the  LOWF.ST  Ueiuunerative  PKICF8. 

Book*  oI  Design*  of  Mouldings  forwarded  on  aiiplioation. 

A NOTHER  GREAT  REDUCTION.  — 

XA.  YeUow  Deals,  from  3*.  3d. ; Spruce.  2*.  9d. ; Vine  Plank,  3s.  3d. 
ilaiiDgany  and  F.  Walnut.  Shi.;  2i-iuch  Wliite  Batten*,  Ifi/.  10*.  t 
Yellow,  11/.  10*.;  1-lnch  White  Flooring,  15s.  Sil.;  i ditto,  11*.  fid.  g 
1-lnch  Yellow,  lb*.  6d.’.  ! ditto.  13s.  Bird’s-eye  Maple  Veneer,  2d. 
Cartage  free  to  .my  p.trt  of  town. 

T.  FORMAN.  1,  Walnut-tree-walk,  ’Walcot-place,  Lambeth. 

Alfred  ROSLING  and  sons  beg  to 

Inform  their  Customer*  and  the  Building  Trade  generally,  that 
th'y  are  enabled  to  allow  o discount  of  16  per  cent,  upon  their  list 
prices  for  Moulding*.  A large  Stock  of  Dry  Flooring  at  low  price*. 
South wark-brtdge  Wharf,  Bankside,  S.E. 

Flooring  and  deals,  at  the  lowest 

CASH  PRICES.-SA!iR'EL  PUTNEY  »ollclta  the  attention  ofi 
builders  and  other*  to  Ills  extensive  Stock  of  Prciiared  Flooring,  Deals, 
and  Mahogany. 

i-lnch  Pri-pared  Flooring,  11s.  6d.  per  square. 

1-inch  ditto,  lie.  per  *<iuare. 

Yellow  Battens,  IH.  lOs.  per  120, 12  by  2i. 

YeUow  nc.alB,  from  3s.  3<l.  each. 

Spruce  Deals,  from  2s.  9d.  each. 

Flue  Plank  (dry),  12  ft.  3 in.  by  11  in.  from  3*.  fid.  each. 

Honduras  Mahogany,  Plank  and  Board,  from  Bd.  per  foot. 
Borough-road,  Southwark,  and  Elm-street,  Grey's-inn-hine. 


Office,  52,  King 


rPRACING  and  DRAWING  PAPERS. 

X WATERU'W-S  TliANi?PAIlENT  TRACING  PAPERS. 

LEON’S  ENDLESS  FRl-PvCH  TRACING  PAPERS. 

F.NDLE8.S  TRACING  LINEN  AND  CLOTH. 

WH.XTMANS  DRAWING  PAPERS  AND  CARTIIIDGI.S, 
ENULES.S  DH-AWING  C.ARTRIDGEs,  .'.1  INCHES  AVIDE 
MOUNTED  DR.AWING  PAPERS  ALWAYS  KEADV. 
WILLLVMSON’S  SECTIONAL  LINES  FOR  ENGINEERS. 

WATERLOW  AND  SONS. 

WHOLESALE  ’ ND  EXPORT  ST.VTIONEKS 
(Contractor*  with  herM--  • ’ .s-iL-.iirry  llfflce.aad  th«rrmcii<al 
Railway  Compam  .un  Kiiglondr. 

Lcndon-Wall.  and  PaiUament-strwt,  London.  Simpleescut  frv-r. 


Glass.— w.  h.  jackson  supplies 

BRITISH  PLATE.  PATENT  PLATF.,  ROLLED  PLATE, 


CROIt’N.SHECT.HORTIC'ULTUR-AL.OHNASIENTAL.  COLOURED. 
PHOTOl.RAPHIC,  and  every  description  of  gU*s,  of  the  bi  ' 
tacture,  at  the  ioweit  term*. 

Lists  of  price*  and  estiui.ile*  fnrwarled.  on  application 


Warehouse,  315,  Oxford-street,  W. 


c 


IRYSTAL  WHITE  SHEET  GLASS.— 


.'HOLESALE  BRITISH  and  FOREIGN  WlNXHjW-CLASS 
WAREHOUSE. 

British  and  Patent  Plate.  C'rown,  Sheet,  Horticultural,  Stained, 
CoWure.1.  Oniamental,  Ground,  fluted.  Rough  Plate, 
Fl.oU-graphic,  and  every  description  of  Glaas. 

Estimates  and  Price  Lists  forwartlnl  free  on  receipt  of  busiutas  cxnl 
aildressed  to 
R.  MBIT  .AM  and  CO. 

:r.'.  Pr.INCE.S-STREET.  SOHO,  LONDON,  W. 


TO  CARPENTERS,  BUILDERS,  &c.— 

THOM.A3  W,  ELLSTON,  Timber  Merchant,  respectfully  in- 


his  frieuds  and  the  public  generally  that  he  ba*  takem 
P11EMISF,3.  :0«,TOOLEV-STREET,  of  the  South  Eastern  Ptailway. 
Company,  adjoining  their  Termini,  London-hridge,  where,  in  con- 
junction with  hi*  old-established  premises  In  Kiug-stoeet,  Bon-ugh,  he 
is  prepared  to  suiipiy,  from  a large  and  well-assorted  stock,  TDuber. 
De.als,  Seasoned  Flooring  Boards,  Matched  Linings,  Moulding'!,  6c.  a/ 
the  lowest  possible  prices,  for  cash, 

P.8.  Country  order*  executed  with  prompt  attention,  andalltawn- 
good*  (Balk  Timber*  excepted),  delivered  free  of  cartage  within  three 


^EXT 


HOUSES  of  PARLIAMENT.- 


NORWAY  TDIBER  AVUARF. 

BENJAMIN  JAMES  HUDSON  beg*  to  inform  Builders  and  the  Trade 
in  general  that  he  has  taken  the  above  capacious  Premises,  u here,  iu 
conjunction  with  his  other  established  Yards  in  Great  Peter-street, 
Westminster,  and  Endell-street,  Ixmg-acre,  he  U always  ready  to  sup- 
ply from  a large  ami  well-assorted  Stock,  Mahogany,  Wainset  ‘ . Birch, 
Beech,  Oak,  Elm,  Umber,  Deals,  Seasoned  Flooring.  Matche.i  Board- 
ing, and  MouliUug*,  as  low  as  any  advertised  house  in  Loudon. 

Mahogany,  In  log from  C*.  Od. 

,,  „ board ,,  0 <i 

Spruce  Deals  . 


Pine  Flank  . 


3 3 


YeUow  and  White  Battens  ,, 

J'reimreil  r loonng  ; — 
WliiU.— i in.  12.0. ; 1 in.  15*.  fid.  Yellow. 
Timber  and  Deal*  Lightered,  L-iuded,  iii 


3 -’t 


rpil  CIVIL  ENGINEERS,  .SURVEYORS,  GnfT?o®V;vvi 

A.  and  C'ONTR.ACTORS.— FOR  SALE,  Several  EXCELLENT  ! Strand,  beg  to  inform 


UVINTING  and  MURAL  DECO- 


VERS  and  BARRAUD,  3fi,  SoutfiampU.n-jtreet, 

i the  elergy,  architects,  and  other*,  tiiat  they 

THEODOLITES,  by  ’Troughton  and  Simms,  .-it  remarkably  low  will  lie  happy  to  submit  DESIGNS  for  such  WINDOWS  as  may  l.e 
price*;  also  Levels,  BoxSextants,  Prismatic  Compasses. 6c.  by  eminent  | entrusted  tothem,  as  also  for  ecclesiastical  decoration*.  They  beg 
maker*.- Apply  to  JOHN  ARCHBUTT,  2'',  Westminster  Bridge-road,  . still  to  call  attention  to  their  griiaille  aud  quarry  gl.-iss,  of  an  inexpen- 
r-.-ira.i.  I give  bulvery  effective  character.- Price*,6c.  forwarded  on  application. 


TO  PAINTERS. 


p REENSLADE’S  PATENT  GROUND- 

VX  FAINT,  DUSTING,  and  VARNTSil  BRI’SUES,  are  Idglily 


-;omtncnded,  combining  many  . . . 

usefiilnea*  and  durability.  OREENSLADE’S  Fa 
' ■ ■ 0 qunlitle* — good,  ai 


Irunbetli,  near  Astley's  Thrntl 


. . , . j’  Brushes  of  oil 

:riptlons  are  made  in  two  qunlitie* — good,  and  sui>eilatiie1y  good. 
The  latter  are  of  the  very  best  materials,  and  worthy  of  the  attvntioTV 
of  those  who  desire  a renUy  good  Bru-'.h,— Manuliictureri,  E.  A.  and  W 
GREEN SLADE,  Tbomas-gtreet,  BristoL 
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STAINING  DEAL  TO  IMITATE  ALL 

5^  KINDS  of  WOOD.  It  requirea  NO  SIZING,  and  will  stand 
'.ho  exi»j8ure  to  tho  weather.  Price  6s-  per  gallon.  Varnishes  for 
-iV.  NAV'LOR’S  Stains  maybe  had  at  the  Factory,  4a,  James-street, 
Oxford-street  j also  Manu/acturer  of  Improved  Knotting  and  Decora- 
Live  Vaniisbes, 


mo  BUILDERS,  PAINTERS,  &C.-OAK 

l_l.  GRAINING  in  OIL,  4<1,  per  yard,  in  quantities  not  less  lhau 
nlxtyynrds.  Writing  and  other  Graining,  at  low  prices,  or  by  con- 
jtract.  Reference  given. — Apply  to  C.  FFTTET,  12,  Malda-hill, 
iEdgware-road,  Paddington. 


iV 


ARNISHES,  COLOURS,  and  PAINTS. 


'POLOURS  and  VARNISHES  at  REDUCED 

PRICES. 

; Genuine  White  I/ead,Sls.  perewt. : Linseed  Oil,  2s. 3d. ; Turpentine, 
is.  20. ; Boiled  Oil,  2s.  6d.  ; Pale  O.tk  Varnish,  78.  6d,  ; Ciirriage,  12s. ; 
;Coivil,  143.  per  gallon.  Dry  and  Ground  Colours,  Brushes,  Ac.  Ac.  for 

F.  lANOTON’S,  143  and  144,  Whltecross-street,  St.  Luke’s,  E.C. 


TMPORTANT  to  BUILDERS  and 

.X.  PAINTERS.— Genuine  White  Lead,  31s,  per  cwt. : 

Linseed  Oil,  2s.  3d.  per  gallon  ; Boiled  Oil,  23.  per  gallon  ; 
Turpentine,  38.  2d.  per  gallon  ; 

Fine  Palo  Oak  Varnish,  7s,  6L  x>ergal]on ; 

•;  For  cash,  at  EDWARD  PRItiE'S  Colour  and  Vanilsh  Warehouse, 
45,  Coleshill-Btreet,  Pimlico. 

Every  article  for  the  Trade  at  the  lowest  price. 


PATENT  ASPHALTE  ROOFING  FELT, 

a cheap,  <liu'nl>le,  and  i)erfectly  waterproof  roofing,  one  i*nny 
roer  square  foot.  Patent  Inodorous  Felt  for  damp  walls.  Ship  Sheathing 
:Felt,  and  Dry  Hair  Felt  for  steam  boilers.  Most  liberal  terms  allowed 
10  agents, — D.  ANDERSON  and  Bon,  Manufacturers,  23  and  23J, 
IBIlliter-strcet,  l,ondun, 


\ A SPHALTE.— GERVASE  FOOTTIT, 

■Xi.  TRINIDAD  ASPHALTEWORKS.Rotherhithe.London.  Esta- 
i-dished  1834.  — TRINIDAD,  SEYS3EL.  and  BRITISH  ASPHALTES, 
imanufactured  by  steam-power,  laid  down  in  the  best  manner,  or 
I'uppUed  in  any  quantity.  Information  for  using  forwarded  with 
skuitcrlal.  Post-office  orders  or  reference  in  London  promptly  attended 
. o.  Estimates  given  for  every  kind  of  the  above  work. 


U SPHALTE,  EOEEIGN  and  BKITISH, 

XA.  for  FLAT  ROOFING,  and  every  description  of  PAVING, 
^ll>ecia1Iy  in  damp  situations. 

FROM  28,  9d,  PER  SQUARE  YARD. 

Country  Builders  supplied  with  Asphalte  for  Footings  and 
Bam  Floors,  with  Instructions  for  using  it. 

S Apply  to  JOHN  PILKINQTON,  Poloneeau  and  Liramer  Asphalt* 
Office.  Monument  Chamhers,  14,  Fish-street-hill,  London. 

W.B,  Insporter  of  the  PURE  BOCK  ASPHALTE,  from  the  HMMER 
Hines  in  Hanover. 


A 


SPHALTE  — TRINIDAD- 

rendered  of  uniform  consistency  hy  Steam  Power. 

prvninwn  / for  every  description  of  Building,  Railway, 
Fl.l-iAl4.LU  and  Agricultural  Work. 

TTMPFRFD  *^®Ty  purpose,  situation,  and  exiKirt  to 

'■  1.  every  climate. 

The  Trade  supplied  on  eidvautageous  terms,  and  estimates  given 
fur  works  of  any  ninguiturie  ; also  for 
LAYIN’O  TAR  PAVEMENT. 

THOMAS  HARRISON, 

ASPHALTE,  WHITING,  AND  PAINT  WORKS 
Cambridge-lieath  Wh.arf.  Hackney ; 

Sunderhmd  Wharf,  Rothorhitbe  ; 

City  Offices,  19.  London -street,  E.C.  opposite 
the  Blackwall  Railway. 


TATTRABILITY  of  GUTTA  PEECHA 

L/  TUBING. — Many  inquiries  having  been  made  as  to  the  Dura- 
j.illity  of  Uutta  Percha  Tubing,  the  Gutta  Percha  Company  have  pita- 
mire  In  giving  publicity  totliefollowing  letter  FROMSIR  RAYMOND 
iFARVIS,  Bai-t.  VENTNOB,  ISLE  of  WIGHT.— Second  Testimonial 
>[  March  10th,  1852.— In  reply  to  your  letter  received  this  morning, 
iiespectlng  the  Gutta  Percha  Tubing  for  Pump  Service,  I can  state 
iWth  much  satisfaction.  It  answers  perfectly.  Many  buildeiu  and 
lifther  pei-iona  have  lately  examinetl  it,  and  there  is  not  tho  Icai 
F-Pimreut  illfference  since  the  fire  I laying  down,  now  several  years,  an 
.3  am  informetl  that  It  is  to  be  adopted  generally  in  the  houses  that  ai 
iijeing  erected  here.” 

> N.  B.  From  this  tesUmonial  it  will  be  seen  that  the  CORROSIVE 
(WATER  uf  the  ISLE  of  WIGHT  ha*  no  effect  on  Gutta  Percha 

THE  GUTTA  PERCHA  COMPANY,  PATENTEES, 

1.4.  WHARI'-ROAD,  CITY-ROAD.  LONDON. 


H 


ANCOCK’S  PATENT  VULCANIZED 

INDIA  - RUBBER  TUBING.  HOSE-PIPES,  W.A8HERS 

->:NGINE-PACKING.  botli  round  and  flat,  and  SOCKET -RINGS,  for 
•lot- water  Pipes.  Vulcanized  Rubier  Door-.Springa,  and  Solid  Round 
I'llubber  Coni  of  all  sizes  of  any  lengtli.  Billiard  Cushions  and  Rubber 
rt|  tri)*  cut  to  any  pattern  for  Rjgafelle  Tables. 

Di  Diving  Drejses  of  superior  make,  and  improved  Vulcanized  Rubber 
Viupply-pipes  for  ditto. 

'i  Vulcanized  Rubber  In  Sheets  from  three  to  four  feet  wide,  and 
iifany  thlcknovs.  Air-beds,  Pillows  and  Cushions,  Inflating  Port-ahlo 
tHaths,  luvalid  Cushions,  and  articles  of  this  kind  made  to  any  imttem 

' N.B,  All  eoinmnnicntions  and  orders  punctually  attended  to.  ad- 
?.TBjsc<l  to  the  MannllKtory,  JAMES  LYNE  HANCOCK,  Goswell- 
"I'lews,  Goswell-road,  London. 


rrHARPAULINS  for  COVERING  ROOFS 

L JL  during  Repairs,  SCAFFOLD  CORD,  and  every  dcsorlirtion  ol 
ffiOPE  used  by  Builders  ujicn  the  lowest  terms.  Marquees  and  tern- 
norary  Awnings  on  sale  or  hire.  Ordera  per  post  receive  the  most 
jirompt  attontiom 

H.  PIGGOTT, 

'.5,  Fore-street,  City,  Manufacturer,  hy  appointment,  to  her  Majesty’ 


, -ri.-.-r.-,r„x,^“^°^TANT  TO  BUILDERS. 

jDEGISTEKED  CAST-IRON  CHIMNEY- 

IL  Vi  HOPPER  and  CHIMNEY-BAR  COMBINED,  ensuring  a iwrfect 
In  nuatnm  of  the  Flue,  and  rendering  smoky  chimneys  Imposaihle.  One 
i-  'ml  will  cause  their  adoption  In  evci7  building. 
r.  Price  from  Be.  (Id,  each,  acconllng  to  size, 
hiiilnv  COLUMNS  to  MODEL  or  DRAWING, 

i R UN-  and  Hquld  manure. 

Jo  EA-V  E-GUTTERS,  at  wholesale  prices. 

I Gutter*,  Sash-welgbts,  STABLE  FITTINGS  nui 

ii'  ml)  ralllQg.catUe  and  pig  troughs,  and  COLUMNS,  with  

nrlllTPN^TToo'^^rf  n Builders'  Caatinga,  in  stock, 
irrHITE  S Iron  Wharf,  Upper  Ground-street,  London,  i 
n-iars-bndge.  ’ 


..uJ 
LYNCH  ; 
I Black- 


MESSRS.  kosher  and  CO. 

LIME,  CEMENT,  and  BRICK  MERCHANTS. 

LONDON  WHARFS;— 

ALBION  WHARF,  HOLLAND-ST.  BLACKFRIARS,  S.E. 
MILLBANK-STBEET,  WESTMINSTER,  S.W. 
KINGSLAND  BASIN,  KINGSLAND-ROAD,  N.E. 
LIMEKILN-HILL,  LIMEH003E,  E. 

Whereat  can  he  obtained  of  the  best  quality  ; — 
GRET-STONE,  CHALK,  and  FLARE  LIME. 

ROMAN.  PORTL.4ND,  KEENE’S,  ATKINSON’S,  ILARTIN’S,  and 
PARIAN  CEMENTS. 

COWLEY  and  KENT  BRICK3- 

WHTTE  and  RED  SUFFOLK  FACING  BRICKS. 

YELLOW  and  PxVLE  MALM-CUTTERS,  PICKINGS.  PAVIOR3, 
and  SECONDS. 

STAFFORDSHIRE  ORNAMENTAL  P,<TEMENTS,  in  RED, 
BLUE,  and  BUFF;  also  GARDEN  EDGINGS. 

TERBO-METALLIC  GROOVED  STABLE  BRICKS,  CHANNEL 
BRICKS,  and  CLINKERS. 

PLAIN  and  ORNA.MENTAL  ROOFING  and  RIDGE  TILES. 

Hr.  R.  BROWN'S  RED  and  GREEN  RIDGING,  with  CHAM- 
FERED CRESTS. 

COLOURED  and  WHITE  OL.4ZED  TILES,  for  Wall  Linings,  Ac. 
WELSH,  NEWCASTLE,  and  STOURBRIDGE  FIRE-BRICKS, 
LUMPS,  and  TILES  of  every  description  and  size. 

RED  and  GLAZED  STONEWARE  DRAIN-PIPES,  *0. 

TERRA  COTTA,  CEMENT,  and  RED  CHIMNEY-POTS. 

HAIR,  PLASTER,  LATHS.  WHITING,  SAND.  BALLAST,  and 
other  BUILDING  JLATERIALS, 

Goods  forwarded  by  Railway  with  despatch. 

LIME  WORKS,  CHALK.  FLINT,  and  BALLAST  WHARFS, 
KORTHFLEET,  KENT. 


T ONDON  and  WEST  of  ENGLAND 

1 J CEMENTWORKS,  Dunball,  Bridgwater. — Hydraulic,  Portland, 
Batli  and  Romati  Cements.  Blue  and  White  Lias  Lime,  lump  and 
ground.— KIALLMARK  and  CO.  JJunball,  Bridgwater,  and  9,  North 
Wharf-road,  Paddington, 


A TKINSON’S  CEMENT,  so  long  known 

XJL  and  esteemed  In  London  for  plastering  purposes,  Is  a quick- 
setting Cement.  that  requires  no  colouring.  Sold  exclusively  by  JOHN 
BAZLEY  white  and  BROTHERS,  MUlbauk-street,  Weslmluster : 
and  Seal-street,  Liverpool. 


The  PORTLAND  CEMENT  WORKS, 

NORTHFLEUT,  KENT. 

Messrs.  ROBINS  and  CO. 

TO  WHOM  THE  PRIZE  MF.DAL  WAS  AWARDED  in  1851, 
are  prepared  to 

SUPPLY  ANY  QUANTITY  OF  THE  VERY  BEST  PORTLAND 
CEMENT, 

Manufactured  by  them  for  all  the  purposes  to  which  Cement  is 
ajiplicable. 

Orders  received  at  Great  Swtland-yard,  and  at  the  Works. 


KEENE’S  .-md  PARIAN  CEMENT  for 

internal  uses.  These  well-known  hard  Stuccoes  dry  quickly, 
and  can  bo  p.aitited  upon  witliiii  a few  days.  — Made  and  sold  hy 
JOHN  BAZLEY  WHITE  and  BROTHERS.  Mlllliaiik -street, 
Westminster. 


PORTLAND  CEMENT  WORKS, 

J-  KORTHFLEET,  KENT. 

KNIGHT,  BF,VAN,  and  STUROE, 

Manufacturers  ouly  of  fliut-class  riuallty,  for  tlie  home  and 
foreign  trade. 

Portland  Cement  is  manufactured  at  these  works  with  especial 
reference  to  its  destination,  whether  for  stuccoing,  brickwork,  blocks 
for  hreakwatei-s.  tidal  work,  or  otherwise. 

LONDON  WHARF,  BELVIDERE-ROAD.  LAMBETH. 


flROHAED  HOUSE,  BLACKWALL.— 

V_/  ROMAN  CEMENT  and  PLASTER  of  PARIS,  manufactured 
by  F.  M.  F.DEN.— Any  quantity  ran  be  obtained  at  the  Manufactory, 
nr  at  Falcon  Wliarf,  80,  Banksldo,  Southwark,  where  all  kinds  of 
building  materials  may  be  obtained 


P A L C 0 N WHARF,  80,  Bankside, 

J_'  Southwark.- F-  M.  EDEN,  Manufacturer  of  ROMAN  CEMENT 
and  PLASTER  of  PARLS.  Drain-Pipes  of  every  description.  Portland 
Cement,  and  all  kinds  of  Building  Materials,  in  any  quantity. 


riHARLES  RICHARDSON, 

BRUNSWICK  WHARF,  VAUXHALL. 

And  6,  SOUTH  WHARF,  PADDINGTON  BASIN. 

COWLEY  and  KENT  BRICKS,  per  barge, 

alongside,  or  delivered  in  any  ciunnlities,  direct  from  Wharft, 

SUPERIOR  WHITE  SUFFOLK  FACINGS, 

Splays,  Door-Jambs,  Coping  Bricks,  Stable  Clinkers.  Ac. 

DARK  RED  FACINGS,  Rubbers,  Splays, 

Paving  Bricks,  4c. 

BRIGHT  YELLOW  MALM  FACINGS,  and 

Cutters,  of  the  best  quality.  Mean  and  Pale  Malm  Seconds,  Pickings, 
Paviors,  4c. 

BLACK  HEADERS,  Glazed  and  Unglazed. 
BEART’S  PERFORATED  BRICKS. 
STAFFORDSHIRE  BLUE  VITRIFIED 

BRICKS,  and  Channelled  Stable  Bricks.  Bed.  Blue,  and  Bu/TTerro- 
Metallic  Paving  Tiles.  Plain,  Flanged,  Rolled-top,  and  OmameuUl 
Grooved  Ridging,  4c.  BroselcyTiles. 

WHITE  GLAZED  BRICKS. 

FIRE  GOODS.  Newcastle,  Stourbridge,  and 

Welsh  Fire  Bricks.  Tiles.  Lumps,  Fire  Clay  and  Flue  Linings,  any 
Pattern  Brick,  4c.  made  to  order. 

TERRA-COTTA  CHIMNEY-POTS,  Vases, 

Tru.'ses,  Garden  Border  Edging,  4e. 

SLATES,  best  quality  from  the  Bangor  Quarries. 
YORKSHIRE  STONE.  Tooled  Paving,  Sills, 

Steps,  Sinks,  Coping,  4c.  Sawn  Slab  for  Hearths,  Jambs,  4° 

TILES,  Pan,  Plain,  Ornamental  Roofing, 

Paving,  Oven,  Mathematical,  4c.  A groat  variety  of  Red  and  White 
Goods  always  kept  In  Stock, 

GLAZED  VITRIFIED  SEWAGE  PIPES, 

Closet  Pans,  Syphons,  Stench  Trajis,  4c. 

GREY  STONE  and  CHALK  LIME. 

BLUE  LIAS  LIME,  Ground,  or  in  Lump, 

from  Stockton,  Wilmcote,  Leicester,  or  Abertbaw. 

CEMENTS.  Roman,  Portland,  Parian,  Lias, 

Bath,  Keene's,  4c. 

PLASTER  of  PARIS,  fine  and  coarse,  of  best 

quality,  at  reducedprices. 

HAIR,  Laths,  Sand,  Ballast,  &c. 

IMPORTER  OF  DUTCH  CLINKERS. 

AU  kinds  of  Building  Materials  sent  by  Rail  tho  same  day  as 
ordered. 

ROAD  MATERIALS.  Guernsey  Granite, 

Kentish  Flints,  aid  Kentish  R.ag  Stone,  broken  and  unbroken. 

Tenders  given  for  any  quantity. 

N.B.  Landing  Wh-arf  and  Drawing  Dock  atVauxhall. 


WHITE  and  RED  SUFFOLK  FACING 

BRICKS, 

by  Messrs.  Allen  and  Co.  Balllngdon,  near  Sudbury. 


Tho  YF.T.LOW  and  PALE  MALM  CUTTERS  and  FACING  BRICK.S, 
and  the  JIALM  and  BRIOMT-COLOURED  STOCKS, 
from  the  fields  at  South  Shoebury,  Rochford,  Essex. 


COWLEY.  KENT.  AND  ESSEX  BRICKS, 

IN  ANY  QUANTITY,  BY  BARGE  ALONGSIDE. 

JOHN  and  WM.  EASTWOOD,!  soil: 

WELLINGTON  WHARF,  Bclvidere-road,  (CONSIGNEES 
Ijvmheth,  and  Kmit-road-Bridge,  J 

Ttie  usual  commission  allowed  to  merchants  of  the  trade  from  the 
monthly  price-lists. 

N.B.  Every  description  of  the  Building  Goods 
of  the  Trade  always  in  Stock. 


STAFFORDSHIRE  PAVEMENTS  and 

kX  RIDGING,— Blue,  Red.  and  Butf  Terro-Metallie  Paving  Tiles  of 
various  designs,  Blue  and  Rtai  I'lain  and  Ornamental  Roofing  Tiles 
Ln  great  variety.  Plain  Rolled,  C:ipi>ed,  and  Pinnacled  Ridge  Tiles  of 
different  pitch,  aiidQroovwl  Ridging,  with  Crest  Ornaments,  in  Green, 
Blue,  and  Red,  for  the  dilTerent  periods.  Vitrified  Stable  Parings, 
Grooved,  of  various  sizes.  Blue  Facing  Bricks,  4c. 

J.  and  W.  EASTWOOD, 

Belridere-road,  I-ambeth  ; and  Kent-road  Bridge. 


QOOTT’S  PATENT  CEMENT, 

lO  Manufactured  only  by 

WILLIAM  LEE,  SON,  and  SMITH, 

EARL-STREKT,  BLACKFRIARS. 

This  Cement  is  highly  recommended  for  Intenial  or  E.xtemal 
Plastering,  Brickwork,  Ac. 


QTEINGEIELD  .md  B L Y T H, 

B.4NGOR  WH.ARF,  CAMDEN-TOWN,  N.W. 

LIME,  CEMENT,  SLATE  and  BRICK 
MERCHANTS,  PLASTER  of  PARIS  MzVNU- 
FACTURERS ; 

Thames  Sand  and  Ballast  hy  the  yard  or  barge,  and  Building 
Materials  generally. 

Country  ordera  forwarde<l  with  despatch. 


QTEINGFIELD  and  BLYTH, 

kj  Sole  Consignees  of 

NELSON’S  BLUE  LIAS  LIME. 

Orders  addressed  tn  >re88rs.  S,  and  B.  Bangor  Wharf, 
(JAMIIEV-TOWN  NW 


pEMENT.  — ROMAN  and  PORTLAND 

\_y  CEMENTS,  and  PLASTER  of  PARLS,  m.-vnufactured  by  C.  J. 
HILTON,  can  be  had  in  any  quantity,  wholesale  ami  retail,  at  his 
Wharf,  fi.  Upper  ThajHes-street,  London;  and  also  at  the  Manu- 
factory, Faversham,  Kent. 

N.B.  Tliese  CemeuU  supplied  for  shipment,  on  advantageous  terms. 


pEEAVES’S  BLUE  LIAS  LIME. 

Messrs.  GREAVES  and  KIRSHAW  can  S'lpply  any  quantity 
of  Iho  above  STR(JNOLY  HYDRAULIC  LIME  direct  from  their 
works  in  WARWICKSHIRE  by  CANAL  or  RAIL,  in  London,  or 
any  part  of  the  kingdom,  and  they  have  now  made  arrangements 
that  wiU  enable  them  to  deliver  at  such  prices,  either  LL'Jtt’or 
GROUND,  sa  wUl  ensure  its  being  used,  not  only  In  works  where 
quality  Is  considered,  but  for  ordinary  building  purposes,  and  iU  use 
will  he  found  very  advantageous  in  building  all  B.ASESfENT 
FLOORS^beiug  better  adapted  for  such  purqiose  tiiau  any  othcrlime 

It  is  now  TWENTY  -YEARS  since  Sir,  GREAVES  iatro<luced  his 
BLUE  LIAS  LIME  into  London,  and  from  its  very  superior  quality,  It 
has  been  usedduring  that  i!criod  in  most  of  the  LARGE  WORKS  that 
have  been  constructed  in  and  near  the  METROPOLIS  and  THROUGH- 
OUT THE  COUNTRY,  especially  for  RIVER,  SEA,  'and  DOCK 
WALLS,  for  TUNNELS,  SEWERS,  and  RAILWAY  WORKS 
and  VERY  GENEll-ALLY  FOR  CONCRETE,  iu  all  which  works 
it  lias  given  great  satisfaction,  and  has  been  found  the  BFBT  BLUE 
LIAS  LIME  that  can  be  brought  into  the  LONDON  MARKCT. 

Messrs.  GREAVES  and  KIRSHAW  can  deliver  it  to  ANY  P\RT 
OF  LONDON  by  RAILWAY  OR  WATER  CONVEYANCE  audit 
may  also  be  had  GENUINE  (NO  OTHER  LIME  BEING  KEPT)  at 
their 

DEPOT— 14,  SOUTH  WHARF,  PADDINGTON,  W. 

L.  M.  TATHAM,  Agent. 

WORKS— HARBURY,ue.ar  Southam 
STOCKTON,  near  Rugby. 

WII.MCOTE.  near  Stratford-on-Avon. 

OFFICF.— WARWICK. 


A BERTHAW  BLUE  LIAS  LIMESTONE, 

JTl.  FREE  on  BOARD  at  CARDIFF,  at  the  LOWEST  PRICE 

ABk-RTHAW  BLUE  LIAS  GROUND  LIME, 

any  Railway  Station  in  the  Kingdom;  also  at  my  Wliarfs,  ata 
. ice  to  ensure  its  use  tn  preference  to  any  other  Lime,  Its  cemeu- 
titiou*  qualities  being  suiierior  to  any  of  Ibc  Lias  Limes. 

CHARIiES  RICHARDSON, 

e,  SOUTH  WHARF,  PADDINGTON,  and  BRUNS-WTCK  WHARF, 
VAUXH.ALL,  LONDON, 

,•  This  superior  Hydraulic  Lime  weighs  So  lbs,  to  the  imperial 
bushel. 


P REAVES’S  PORTLAND,  BATH,  and 

VX  LIAS  CEMENTS. 

These  CEMENT.?  are  manufoctureil  liy  Messrs.  GRE  WES  and 
KIR.SHAW,  from  the  natural  CEMENT  STONE  OF  THE  LIAS 
FORMATION,  are  EMINENTLY  HYDRAULIC,  and  possess  every 
CEMENTITIOUS  projierty  : they  have  been  LARGELY  SUPPLIED 
IN  London  for  several  years  t>ast,  and  there  is  a constantly 
increasing  demand  for  them. 

The  LIAS  CEMENT  resembles  BATH  STONE  in  colour,  la  very 
superior  In  quality,  and  can  be  sold  at  the  SAME  PRICE  AS  ROMAN 
CEMENT. 

L.  M.  TATHAM,  Agent, 

No.  14,  SOUTH  WHARF,  PADDINGTON,  W. 
J A M E”S  ~ 


R.  BLASHFIELD 

(Late  Wyatt. Parker,  and  C-o.), 

ROMAN,  PORTL.4,ND,  PARIAN,  and  KEENE'S  CEMENTS. 
Plaster  of  Paris.  Bricks,  Lime,  Hair,  Latlis.  Sand,  Tiles.  Chimney 
Pots,  Trusses.  Copiugs.  4c,  ; Stone-ware  Drain  Pipes, 
and  Closet  Pans.’ 

Nn,  I,  SOUTH  WHARF,  FRAED-STREET.  PADDINGTON. 


7 OHNS  & CO.’S  PATENT  PERMANENT 

t)  STUCCO  WASH  (perfectly  non-ahaorhent),  STUCCO.  CEMENT, 
STUCCO  PAINT.-CLAKK  and  BFA'GOUGH,  MaiittfocturtTs,  Grand 
Surrey  Canal  Bridge,  Old  Keut-road.— Office,  4,  George-yard,  Lombard- 
street. 


lAEIAN  CEMENT  for  INSIDE  WORK. 


BROTHERS,  and  POTT,  Nine  Elms,  London. 


T)LUE  LIAS  LIMESTON  E.— 

J_>  B.  C-  MARSHALL  and  CO.  supply  SUBMARINE  BLUE  LIAS 
LIMESTONE,  quarried  from  the  sea-beach,  Lyme  Regis.  Contracts 
m.tdo  fur  large  or  small  ijuantities. 

Agent,  C.  BUDD,  L3Tne  Regis,  Dorsetshire. 


ARTIFICIAL  HTORAULIO  or  POET- 

jtTX.  LAND  CEMENT  combines  the  valuable  qualities  of  tbenatural 
Cements  with  the  additional  advantage  that  it  greatly  excels  them  in 
its  cementitious  properties;  that  it  is  not  affected  by  frost,  and  does 
not  vegetate  in  damp  situations.  Account  of  COMPARATIVE  EX- 
PERIMENTS on  the  strength  of  this  and  other  cements  (read  at  the 
Institute  of  Ciril  Engineers) , to  he  obtained  from  the  Makera,  JOHN 
B.AZLEY  WHITE  and  BROTHERS.  Millbank-street,  Westminster, 
who  prepare  one  quality  only  of  Fortlaud  Cement. 
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THE  BUILDER. 


[Feb.  5,  1859. 


SHADBOLT,  and  CO. 


ri  0 L E S,  . . 

V J rEMRvr  and  PUSTEB  MAKtTACTLTlEES, 

LIME  BURN'ERS.  , 

Brick,  TUe,  Drain-pipe.  Hair,  Lalh,  and  Fire  Goode 

Merchant*.  

ST.  JAMES'S  and  THORNHILL  WH.VRFS, 

Caledonlan-road,  London.  

ROMAN  CEMENT,  made  at  the  abore  work*,  may  be  fresh  from  ' STOVES,  froi 
the  kiln*  daily— a great  adrantage  to  dealer*  and  sewercon-  ^ tnent*.  and  ‘ 

tractor*,  especially  In  winter  time.  I 


TO  .iKCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  .USD  OTHERS. 

W.  HARMER  AKD  SON 


Wonld  Tesnectfullr  cftU  the  attention  of  the  above  to  their  Stock  of  fitted  Stoves  and  Kitchen  Ranges,  which  for  strength,  p.attera,  .tnd 
price  combined,  cannot  be  surpaased  by  any  maker  hi  London. 

•nwPTOTWB  aTOVFS  from  .5d  per  Inch  to  the  best  deecriutiona  in  Berlin,  Black,  and  Bright,  with  Onnoln  Ornaments,  Ac.;  ELLIPTIC 
-•-s  wr  lnch™ktTU^^^  from  24*.  each  to  the  BEST  LtAJIINOTON  KITCIIFJJER.  with  the  latest  iinprove- 

and  to  wbkh  tv.  H.  and  8.  aoUcit  the  inapccliou  of  every  iwreon  re-iuirlng  a Ihoronglily  efficient  and  economical  close,  and  oi>en 


poRTUCir,  dESiRST.  of  the  b«*t  qh»utr.  ^ 'Estimates  fumislted  for  all  kinds  of  Smith’s  TThorkt  Seating  bg  SoUWater  or  Steam,  GasJiUing,  i^c. 

1»<»  1 PMCE  LISTS  THEE  BT  TOST,  OH  TrOM  APPLICATIOK. 

. gQjj^  ironmongers,  smiths,  stove  makers,  and  GAS-FITTERS, 

19,  HOHSEFEKEY.RO.AD,  and  1,  NEW  PETER-STREET,  WESTMINSTER,  S.W. 

’ ESTABLISHED  1S17. 


,, , , o roach  of  which  U n< 

me  uuimet  and  sold  a*  Portland. 

PL.tSTF.R  of  PARIS,  direct  from  the  iinarrie*,  both  coarte 

LlilE^Gr^'sto'lfe^^k. and  Bloc  Li.w  Lime. 

a constant  and  regnl.ar  supply  of  which  may  be  had  by  the  barge 


ain-T^pe*.  of  the  l>eat  | 


ir  yard. 

A lam  asrortmenl  of  uiarea  t'cmiewarv  “• 

Laiobe^make  : Yorkshire  Plain,  Pan,  and  PavlngT.iee  ; ^Ish  Fire- 
lirieks  Lumre,  and  ‘nie*  ; Hair  and  Laths  always  kept  In  stock. 

Theae  good*  are  of  the  best  iiuality,  and  sold  at  the  lowest  {lossible 

N'.B.  Shipping  orders  promptly  executed. 


J 


OHN  HENDERSON  PORTER, 


ENGINEER  AND  CONTRACTOR. 
IRON  Bl’ILDIVO  AND  ROiiFING  WORKS, 
GAS-STBEEl',  BIRMINGUAM. 


T5ATENT  HYDROBOEON, 

1 for  CONVERTING  TL.A.'tTER  INTO  PARIAN  CEMENT,  and 
ivnUBATINO  PLASTER  or  OTHER  POROCS  MATERIAL  .AITEB 
IT  IS  WORKED,  is  cold  by  the  Patentee*,  with  full  directions  for 

”f  25  PER  CENT,  is  elTected  hy  It*  nse.  It  doe*  not  1 Proprietor.— ^sips^  aud 
efflfreece.  and  m»y  be  worked  with  any  colour.  It  dries  quickly,  and  " ' 

can  l>e  »|ieedily  painted  or  papered. 

SL'PERIOB  PLASTER  sold,  and  delivered  to  any  part  of  London, 
on  the  most  reasonable  term*. 

The  largest  aaiortment  of  MODELS  for  DECORATIONS  may  be 
•ten  at  the  Gallery. 

SC.AOLIOl.A.  ic.  contracted  for. 

SPECIMENS  of  IIYDROBORONATBD  PIa-ASTER  may  be  teen  at 

Alenra.  CARFNTINI  and  BARNARD'S  (Patentee*)  Offices,  24. 

HEROllLES-BriLIHNGS;  and  at  the  SOUTH-WESTERN  PLASTER 
DEPOT.  nOMER  STREET.  LASIBCTH- 

N B.  Gentlemen  wailed  upon  with  an  Album  ofPbotocraphifrom 
their  stock. 


LONDON  OFFICE-1,  RICHES-COURT,  LIME-STREET. 


AtrALKEB’S  (RICHARD)  CORRUGATED 

t I IRON  WORKS.  Grange-road,  Bermondsey,  W.  H,  GRIFFITH, 


R' 


'OBERT  MAC  L AREN  and  CO. 

EGLINTON  FOUNDRY,  OL.\SOOW, 

Mamifnctnrer*  of  aU  sixes  of  CAST-IRON  MAIN  PIPES,  for  0.« 
or  Water,  l<y  AN  IMPROVED  PATENT. 

GENER-AL  IRONFOI  NDKRS.  GAS  ENGINEERS,  and  WROUOUT- 
lEON  TUBE  MAKERS. 


- of  I»l'r 

Roofing.  BuUdings,  Workshop*.  Store*.  Houses,  Churohe*,  Schools,  Ac. 
for  home  or  exportation . on  application.  Manufacturer  of  Hot-wntei 
Apparatus  for  Horticultunil  and  other  building*. 


s- 


KAIFE  and  CO.  (late  Skaife  and  Pollock), 


Bupi^ieil  to 


Manufacti 

P.ATENT  GALVANIZED  IRON. 

Sheet*.  Corrugated  and  Plain  ; Fencing  and  Telegraph  Wire,  Bars. 
Rods.  Hoop*.  Nails.  Screws,  and  Manufactured  Articles  - ' ‘ 

the  Trade.  Galvanlred  Tin  Sheet*  and  Tile*  for  export. 

IRONWORK  GALVANIZIU). 

Roofing  order*  jiromptly  and  carefiilly  attended 
Office— Commercial-road.  Llmehonte,  London. 

Work* — Copenhagen  Wharf,  Llinebouse. 


SAVING  IN  GAS. 

D.  HCLKIT.  INVENTOR  and  PATENTEE.  The  Mercurial  Ga* 
Refri|tti>r  1*  the  only  etficlent  instrument  for  insuring  wholesome  and 
nnifonn  lighting,  e iiudirtng  the  pressure  and  preventing  any  inegu- 
luity  in  the  height  of  the  flame. 

D-  HULCTT  and  CO.  5S.  High  Holbom,  I»ndon, 
Maunfacturer*  of  Gas  Chandeliers.  Glass  Lustre*.  Ac.  Ac. 


NMONGERS  AND  THE  TR.ADE  GENERALLY. 

HULETT  and  CO.  Manufacturers  of 

_ GAS  CHANDELIERS.  HALL  LANTERNS,  GL.A.SS  LU3- 
TB!>.  .tc.  Ac.  A lane*  asaortraent  of  the  newest  design*  always  on  i 
show,  every  article  markol  In  plain  ftgurea-  Patentee*  and  maiiufac- 
turerw  ot  the  Mercurial  Ga*  Regtilator.  Complete  Pattern-book  and  | 
pricc-liKt,  int.— Nc*.  55  and  56,  High  Hulborn,  I 


D. 


rjlHE  PATENT  GALVANIZING  and  COE- 


RDGATINO  IRON  WORKS,  Glasshouse-yard,  opposite  the 
entrance  of  the  London  Docks. 

(IMPROVED  PROCESS.) 

W.  TE3IPLE  and  CO.  b«  to  inform  the  public  and  the  trade  that 
they  are  ptepared  to  supply  CORRUG.ATED8HEETIRON.  Galvaniied, 
Painted  or  Black,  of  the  best  quality,  at  the  most  reasonaldc  terms. 
By  their  new  arrangements  they  can  Galvanise  heavier  casting*  than 
have  hitherto  ever  lieen  attempted.  Ship  and  Wire  Work  of  every 
description.  Estimate*  given  for  House*.  Itooli.  Store*.  Ac. 


TEONWORK.  — BRIDGES,  GIRDERS, 

I ROOFS,  TANKS,  RAILINGS,  and  every  droeription  of  ORNA- 
MENTAL orCONSTRUfTIVE  IRONAVORK.  in  WROUGHT  or  CAST 
IRON,  designe*!.  eetimatod.  executwi.  and  fixed. 

Dealer  In  L,  T,  and  Bar  Iron.  Plate*.  Sheet*.  Tube*,  Rivet*, 

Bolts.  Screws,  Nails.  Ac. 

BiiUdei*’  Hoops  and  C-iieral  Cnitiug*  alwaj-a  on  Stock. 
Castings  run  dally. 

H.  G.  COOMBS.  17,  Uiilon-street.  Borough,  London. 


LOSH, 


WILSON,  and 

NEWCASTLE-ON- TYNE, 
Manufacturer*  of  Bar  Iroi 


BELL, 


•ay  Bar*.  Forge  and  Engln*  Work. 
«.ii*i-iron  Goods,  and 
STEWARTS  PATENT  CAST-IRON  GAS  and  WATER-PIPES. 
Office.  No.  7,  8Ue-Iane,  London. 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS 

■^HE  BEST  DOOR-SPRINGS  yt  introduced 

. fur  Single  and  Dnoble-artion  Dooi*  are  DILKESand  TURNER’S 

“ PATENT  CLniAX." 


iA2)IE  PRICES  as  THAMES  STREET. 

COTT.AM  and  COMPANY,  2.  AVinsley-street.  AV. 
completed  a large  STOCK  of  every  description  of  CASTINGS 
I fiipBmld-rn’  purpo»»«,  vli.— 

1 R.AIN-AVATER  PIPE-S.  OnTERS.  COAL  PIATES,  SASHP-S.  BAIL- 
1 ING  BARA  and  CDPINO.  SCRAPEIW,  TRAPPED  GRATINGS  of  n1! 
! kinds,  SINKS,  FURNACE  BARS.  SoOT  DOORS  and  DAMPEP.S, 
I FURNACE  PANS.  SASH  AVEIGHTS.  AIR  BRICKS.  BALCONY 
I PANELS.  BAL''OVETTF,S,  TOMB  RAILINGS,  BALUSTER  RARS, 
1 NEWELS.  BRACKETS,  CANTILEAT.RS,  n^MPS.  Ac.  at  the  Thanies- 
I street  Prices,  with  a view  of  supplying  tlic  AVestend  Builder*. 

COLUMNS,  GIRDERS,  «nd  geii-ml  CASTINGS  to  ORDER  , 
the  SHOKTEAT  NOTICE. 


Tliey  posse**  gn?at  power,  extreme  dniablllty,  e«*y  to  fiiand  regu- 
late, and  are  cheoper  than  any  other  tn  the  market. — Maybe  hod  of 
all  re»i>ect*1'!c  Ironmonger*  in  town  and  country. 

JAMES  C.AUTLANil  and  SON.  Manufacturer*,  Binnii'gham. 


0 


XLEY’S  PATENT  WARMING  aud 


VENTILATING  AFPAKATrL. 
li.>  current*  ufair  heated  by  steam)  suitable  for  Public  Bnildlngr, 
Workhouses,  Ilcapitali.  Barmclcz,  Ac 
RecomnietHlrd  forit*  eeononiy  lln  first  cost  and  wiprklug  expense*), 
cleaidiners.  azi>l  iterfect  control  of  r<gulation  of  temperature,  a*  warm 
i.r  ceVl  air  can  he  Introdnoed  at  pleaeuxe  hy  simply  »huttli»g  off 


For  particular*  ariply  to  the  Patentee*  and  Manufacturer*. 
WILI.LAM  OXLEY  and  CO.  «T.  AtARY'S  CHUKCH-A'ARD, 
PARSONAGE,  MANCHESTEP.. 


'UPPER  und  C 0 M P A N Y’S 


PATENT  GALVANIZED  IRON  and 
GALVANIZED  TINNED  IRON  ; 

.All  best  quality. 

1*,  MtAORGATE-STr.EET ; LIMEIIOUSB;  and  BIRMINGHAM. 
Merchant*  and  Sbipiierasnpiilied. 

IRON  OF  AT,L  SORTS  GALVANIZED. 


T 


UPPER  and  COMPANY 


Manufacturers  of 
GALVANIZED  IRON,  and 
GALA’ANIZKD  TINNF.D  IRON. 

In  Sheets.  Tllra.  Iron  Koofi.  Houses,  Llttemi.Tank*.  Iron 
Fence*.  Telegraph  Wire,  and  Stores. 

OfBcei*— 61,  Moorgate-stivet,  RC.  London. 


LIMEHOUsE.  LONDON 

BERKELEA'-rtTREET,  B I R 51 1 N 0 H A3I. 
Merchant*  and  Shippers  supplied. 

Iron  of  every  description  galvanized. 


JOHNSTON,  BROTHERS, 
:jiedleval  metal  workers  and 
GAS  fitters. 


0 R E W 0 0 D and  C 0. 


(Late  MoRwood  and  Roger*). 

Dowgate  Dock,  Upper  Thamca-slreet,  London  ; and  Bukervllle 
Works,  Birmingham. 

PATENT  GALVANIZED  TINNED  IP.OK  and  TILES, 
G.ALVANIZED  IRON, 

PLAIN  or  CORRUGATED,  and  CUP.VED.  nfaU  CJiorf*. 

Also,  BLACK  or  PAINTED  CORRUG.ATED  JP.ON.  G.ALVANI2ED 
vr  BLACK  CAST  GiriTETlS,  I'lPE.Ac. 

All  kept  in  ?t<ck. 

Also,  Galvanised  Wttet  and  Gas  Tnlong,  Stamped  arvl  Moulded 
Gutters,  Wire,  Wire  Netting.  Uooiiing.  Nails,  Rlvtls.  I'.-ills,  Bowls. 


Evlimale*  given  for  Roofs. -and  every  deecrlirtion  of 
Galvanizoi  R'l ddirgv,  at  the 

OFFICES  and  WARBUoU.-itl.  DOWtiATB  DOCK,  LONDON. 


]\ram!fiictory,  190,  ILgli  IIorDom,  London. 


B 


ATHS  and  HOT  WATER  APPARATUS. 

J.  TYLOR  and  SONS' 

ILLUSTRATFD  C.ATALOOUE  OF  BATH  WORK.  4c. 
to  I’Ch.vl  on  application. 

Estimates  and  Plans  for  Fixing  given. 

J.  TYLOR  uiid  SONS.  .M.anufucturers,  Wurwlck-lane, 

Newgate-street,  lamdon. 


HEATING 

BY 


J' 


OHN  WEEKS  and  CO.  King’s-read, 

Chelsea.  HOT-WATER  APP-ARATUS  JIANUFACTUREll-S. 
'Buildings  of  eveo’ilwcril’tton-  nnrt  of  the  most  extensive  dimension*, 
m be  eAclually  wanned  by  Hot  W.ater.  JOHN  WEEKS  and  CO. 
.n  give  iunuineraWe  refereiiCL-s  of  Cbiirchea.  Dwclling-housea,  Ware- 
houses, *c.  4c.  where  they  have  fixed  their  Hot-water  Apparatus. 
.Also  to  be  seen  in  extensive  operation  .it  their  Premise*,  Kliig's-road, 
Ciielsea.  


A RNOTUS  SMOKELESS  GRATES,  with 

XA.  BOILERS,  are  iiecnllarty  adapted  for  heating  gr*en-hnn*e* 


sitting-room  fire,  as  they  will  continue  burning  without  al 
tion  for  many  hours,  or  even  during  an  entfre  night.  They  are  iil»o  ai 
effectual  cure  fnr  Smoky  Chimlicya, 

aimfacturetl  by  D,  auJ  E.  B.AILEY.  272,  High  Holb 


1,  W.C. 


B' 


Lest 


AKER  and  C 0.  ’ S is  the 

5IANUFACTORY  FOR 

SUPERIOR  STOVE  GRATES, 

SHF.FFIELD  MAKE  at  HALF  the  COST,  bright  or  black. 

Mitre  Foundry,  Biahop-*treet,  Blnuingh*m^ 


Equal 


THE  AIMERICAN  STOVE, 

" EXCELSIOR.”  at  35*.  for  Shop*  or  Office*,  la  the  liest  and 
elieiniovt  ever  offered  in  Loudon.  Tlie  Tnwle  supplied  at  ANDREW 
51-LAREN  and  CO.'S.  IroufouLier*.  174.  Upper  Tliames-street. 

p,ji. A large  Stock  of  other  Stove*,  Ranges,  and  all  kind*  of  CosUngs 

at  liie  lowest  prices,  combined  with  the  liest  dtsign  and  v 
abiix 


workuian- 


T 


HE 


PATENT  AMERICAN 

KITCHENER. 

. ...  cbetpeeb  and  mo-.t  perfect  COOKING  RANGE  ever  invented, 
which  will  cook  tor  a Large  family  at  a cost  for  fuel  of  eoio  shilling  i>er 
week.  May  Iw  seen  in  ojwratioii  daily  at  the 

AMERICAN  STOVE  W.AREHOl’SE,  M,  Cannon-street,  E.C. 


JOHN  PARKIN  (late 

fj  Blake  and  Parkin), 

STEEL  WORKS,  HARVEST-LANE 
SHEFFIELD. 

Manufiictnrer  of  Ciroular-SawstTwrABie- 
turned,  Mill-Saws,  Eiidle**  Band,  ox 
Ribbon  Saws,  of  tough  tamper,  without 
joiuts.  Machine  Plane-  Grooving.  Mould- 
ing and  M<)rii«lng  Iron* : Saw  FUe«  ; Rail- 
way and  Common  Road  Spring*,  Sic, 


A 


PRIZE  MEDAL  for  SUPERIOR  LOCKS 


was  awanled  to  J.  H.  BOdUBYER,  at  the  Ore.-it  Exhibition  of 

iS51,  who  invites  the  attention  of  Builder*,  Ac.  to  hi*  Stock  of  Iron- 
mongery, Brae*  Foundry.  Nall*  (wrought  and  ent),  Copper,  and  ZiUc  ; 
Patent  Loelc*  of  all  descriptions ; China,  Glass,  and  Wood  Furniture* 
of  oil  kinils,  with  Patent  Shifting  Splmlle*  ; Dr,  Amott'a  Ventilator, 
4*.  ; and  Hie  New  Registered  Venetian  Ventilator,  *o  much  admired, 

j.  H.  BOOb'bAXR  (lata  STURCH  and  BOOBBYFJl),  estatillshert 
nearly  2iXi  ye.ars,  for  the  supply  of  Goods  of  the  B^T  MAN'U- 
FACl'URE,  at  the  LOWEST  PRICE. 

14,  Stonhope-street,  Llare-markrt,  London. 


/■'I  HI 

V./  Im 


HUBB’S  LOCKS,  with  all  the  recent 

mprovemenl*,  Strong  Fire-{>roof  Safes,  Cash  and  Deed  Boxes 
ipleto  List*  of  Sizes  and  Price*  may  be  had  on  Application.— 
CHUBB  and  BON.  67,  St.  Paul'a-churchyard,  London  ; 2fl,  Lord- 
street,  LlreriK>ol ; IC,  Market-street,  Manchester;  and  Boreley-tlelds, 
Woli'crhamjiton. 


DARNELLS  PATENT  LOCKS  for  the 


5IILLION  (WARRANTED  SECURE).  2S),  STRAND,  oppooit* 
Ni  rfidk-street.— Street-door  Latobea,  with  two  sroalJ  neat  keys.?*.  OcL  ; 
Broas  Drawer  or  Cup)>oard  Lucks,  2*.  «>d. : Box  and  Cheat,  ;is.  To  be 
had  only  of  the  Patentee,  2Si.  Strand,  near  Temple-bar.— Flre-jiroof 
Safee.  lieed  and  Cash  Boxes. — A liberal  discount  to  the  trade. 


rOHN  WALKER 

} CORRUGATED  O.ALV.ANIZED  IRON  ^lANUPAfUTBr.r., 
JKUN  RIMF,  BRIDGE,  and  POKTABLR  BUILDING 
CONTRACTOR. 

Wer**-MiU»*U,  Potfiar. 

Office*— fkmser  of  Artbor-ftreet  West,  City. 

MerehaiiU «nd Shippa* enpplied, and  Drawing*  aad  Ekitmaie* 
fnrsiibed. 


OTUART  and  SMITH  rospectfullv  refer 

to  HT.  OEOR(4Effi  mURCH,  ItONCASTl  R.  ai  an  'illustration 


The  GREAT  SIXTBEN-TON  BELL  for  the  HOUSES  of  PARLIAMENT 
and  the  POUR  QUARTER  BFXLS  were  cast  by  JOHN  WARNER 
and  SONS,  Patentees  of  Improvements  Ln  the  Mauulkctuie  of  Lirgo 
Bell*. 

“ Copy  of  Certificate'' from  Jlr.  JAME.S  TURLE.  Organist,  and 
Master  of  the  Choruters,  Westminster  Abbey. 

''Thi*  U to  certify  that  I have,  at  th*  re.iuest  of  Mr.  Deniion, 
lietrd  the  Quarter  Bell*  just  euiupleted  by  Messrs.  WARNER  and 
SONS,  for  the  Clo  -k  Tower  of  Westmiiuter  ; after  a trial  upon  them  of 
a variety  of  combination*,  I hare  great  iileanire  in  stating  that  they 
are.  in  my  judgment,  very  aatlsfactory  In  tone,  and  as  regard  tune  In 
Iierfeet  accord  one  with  auotber." 

Cloister*,  M'estminatcr,  September  22Qd,  1858. 


BELL  AND  BRASS  FOUNDERS  TO  HER  JtAJESTY. 

WARNEPt  and  SONS,  Patentees  of 

IMPROVEMENTS  in  tba  MANUFAfTHRE  of  LARGE 
BELLS. 

J.  W.  and  SONS  hartngoflate 


JOHN  • 

•J  IMPRO 


iiftbei 


SYSTEM  of  W.\lU.irXG, 

sliich  seenrea  an  agreeable  teiupemtn;-  at  » \cry  small  eor 
\ of  fucL  Other  Teferences,  and  every  iufi.niLxll.ai  given,  on  a 
at  their  XMiufoctory — 

1 ROSL'OE-PL-ACE,  SHEFFIEI.n  ; or  I > Onir  Lond  ti  . 
I Mr.  B.  BARBER,  No.  ».•,  Jobn-streeC,  Ade1|ihi. 


yc.ii*  devoted  much  i 
study  to  the  long-iiegiecieo  art 
of  ^11  Casting,  have  recently 
Inventeil  and  lateiiteU  a new 
procts*  connecteil  therewith,  by 
which  they  arc  enabled  to  niauu- 
ractnre  Bell*  of  any  size,  note, 
or  weight,  of  luiwriur  tone,  truer 
in  form,  and  at  less  cost  than  h*4 
hitherto  lieeii  itcvom  plUbed. 

Bell*  for  Churches,  Chapel*, 
Colleges,  School*.  Turret  Clock*, 
4;.  e:i*t  for  Aliy  size,  note,  or 
( weight,  »li»gly  or  in  iieats. 

> TUNKD  BY  MACHINERY. 


Stec4:e'l  and  wheeleil  ready  for  fixing.  Old  Bella  recast 


I MI  HlCAIi  HAND-BHLLS  tn 
1 iiniirm'eil  <3appcn,  and  ]>egged  oi 
j ton-  and  facility  for  ringing, 
j 8,  CRESCENT,  Jewin-street,  London,  E.C. 
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VoL.  XVII.— No.  83G. 

The  Designs  for  the  Bev.  Mr.  Sinirgeon's 
Chapel. 

N exhibition  of  the  com- 
petition designs  received 
on  the  31st  ult.  for  the 
New  Tabernacle  for  the 
cougi-egation  of  the  Kev. 
C.  H.  Spurgeon,  to  be 
erected  at  Newington,  on 
ground  nearly  opposite 
the  Elephant  and  Castle, 
is  now  open  at  the  Horse 
and  Carriage  Repositorj’-, 
close  to  the  intended  site. 
The  drawings  are  com- 
prised in  sixty-two  dif- 
ferent sets,  and  are 
wards  of  450  in  number, 
besides  one  model.  They 
are  arranged  in  the  large 
committee-room  of  the  Repository. 


arrangements,  not  devised  by  the  inventors  for 
purposes  as  now  applied.  In  conclusion,  he 
asks,  for  “ not  the  unreasoning  following  of  the 
‘ old  examples,’  ” but  “ original  development  ” 
of  them  ; and  in  place  of  “ nooks  and  comers, 
and  huge  .sigh^and-sound-obstructing  pUIais,” 
a structure  which,  with  solemnity  of  character, 
shall  exhibit  “the  results  of  the  highest 
researches  in  the  sciences  of  construction  and 
acoustics,”  “combined  with  our  noblest  attain- 


tempnrary  architecture  of  the  same  character  in 
the  churches ; for,  whatever  might  be  the  amount 
of  mere  imitation,  and  sometimes  inappropriate 
as  to  location,  in  the  hitter — in  the  chapels,  to 
any  eye  familiar  with  the  old  examples,  the 
impression  produced  was  that  of  caricature,  or 
one  of  inferiority  arising  from  the  comparison 
with  those  examples, — an  impression  such  as 
will  be  always  fatal  to  effect  of  art  ; because, 

whilst  it  may  be  a condition  of  the  best  living  acoustics,  "combined,  witi 
art  to  avoid  fac-shnile,  it  must  equally  be  a ' ment.s  in  architectural  art.” 
condition  of  it  to  produce  what  is  of  not  less  | Such  a structure,  then,*  as,  following  others 
mtrin^sic  value  than  the  art  of  the  example  or  this  writer  refers  to,  ought  with  slight^changes 
model.  Most  recently,  however,  the  details  of , for  ritual,  to  be  the  result  of  the  competition 
the  architectup  of  churches  and  chapels  have  , now  before  our  attention.  In  the  “conditions” 
become  assimilated,  whilst,  m the  points  of  plan  ' of  the  committee  we  find  that  “the  plan  of  the 
and  intenial  arrangement,  in  the  chapels,  con-  Sun-ey  Mu.sic-hall,”  as  having  been  “proved 
sidera ble  invention  of  a meritorious  kind  has  to  be  acoustically  good,”  “ will  be  decidedly 
been  shown;  and  instances  of  this  will  be  found  preferred;”  and  probably  this  is  not  on  the 
on  reference  to  the  illustrations^  in  several  of  score  of  any  decided  prejudice  in  favour  of 
ourvoluraes.  Evideiicesareatthissame  present  the  decorative  character  of  the  particular 
time  to  be  observed  of  dissatisfaction  amongst  building.  The  “conditions,”  indeed  say  that 
architectsandonesectionoftliepublic, with  the  “ Gotliic  designs  will  not  be  accepted  by  the 
Mediceval  arrangement  of  nave  and  aisles,  and  j committee  ;”  but  this  restriction,  whether  de- 
much  more_  so  of  transepts,  as  suited  to  the  sirable  or  not,  has,  if  our  impression  be  correct, 
L'rotestant  ritual.  The  question  raised  here  is  , arisen  in  error  as  to  what  constitutes  style, 
not  ot  but  .smuply  plan  appropriate  to  Objects  of  whatever  character  can  be  attained 

certain  objects  ; an(l  the  only  consideration  that  | from  any  style,  taken  up  in  the  spirit  in  whicli 

brought  into  play  other  than  would  alone  we  are  justified  in  adopting  old  style  • 

and  ill  a portion  of  one  of  the  ? class  of  build- 1 and  d’  it  be  thought  otherwise,  the  defect 

galleries,  and  are  well  displayed  as  I ?}'  ^ and  use, ' existing  will  be  found  rather  in  our  ovti  prac- 

compared  with  di’awino-s  in  similar  *•  drawn  from  traditional ; tice,  than  in  the  nature  of  the  basis  ; or  it 

exhibitions  that  we  have  had  to  i which  has  imiisiial  force  in  church-  I will  be  from  our  making  imitation,  rather  than 

notice— a circumstance  for  which  ’ . I,  -I  , wants  and  associations,  the  prin- 

we  are  disposed  to  award  (Pje  I butldmgs  erectediii , ciple.  The  one  course,  the  imitative,  will 

praise.  We  should,  however  ob-  ‘ if®  , the  plan  m question,  and  ; produce  works  properly  to  be  called  Gothic  or 

serve,  that  the  admdsioii-fee  of  i !•  i tormed  of  considering  their  par- , Italian  ; but  will  not  produce  art,— that  is  to 

Is.  added  to  the  retention  of  the  character  ecclesiastical.  The  fact,  how-  say,  works  designated  by  particular  name.s, 

1 . . ever.  I'f'tTi.i in.y  l L o f +L/^  nc^c  r.  .....i... i.  o/xlrtix.  ..i .i  . 


Is.  added  to  the  retention  of  the 
motto  system,  operates  to  prevent 
that  advantage  to  the  aiitliors  of 
designs,  which  we  have  considered  should  be 
looked  for  in  these  cases. 

As  there  are  matters  connected  with  this 
competition  in  the  mode  to  be  adopted,  of 
selection  (by  the  competitors),  which  will 
lead  to  discussion  hereafter,  and  others  of 
equal  interest  belonging  to  the  questions  of 
plan,  and  decorative  character,  appropriate  to 
buildings  for  large  assemblages,  and  for  religious 
uses,  it  may  be  desirable,  before  reviewing  the 
designs,  to  place  on  record  the  circumstances 
which  have  led  to  the  present  appeal  to  the 
profession,  and  to  the  pecubarity  of  the  printed 
“ conditions  which  circumstances  may  be 
referred  to  at  a future  period,  as  marking  the 
nicidence  of  changes  of  a certoin  imfiorlance 
in  practice  of  church  architecture,  though  of 
what  extent  it  might  be  unsafe  to  predict. 

The  ^popularity  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Sjmrgeon’s 
preaching  having  extended  bevond  the  capa- 
bilities of  the  area  of  Exeter  Hall,  the  newiy- 


^.jiaiucici- occicsiasncai.  ine  lact,  how- I say,  woriLs  designated  by  particular  names 
ever,  remains,  that  for  the  uses  of  a Protestant  solely  from  the  absence  of  others  accurate  in 
church,  apart  from  value  of  association,  the  the  main  and  just  to  ourselves.  The  objection 

XI j.  r.  11  1.1  1 . ±_  It  n ,1  • 1 . 


Mediceval  iilan  is  not  fully  adapted ; arid  to 
show  Avhat  is  the  public  ojiinion,  we  shall 
quote  what  has  been  said  by  .r  Avriter,  of  whose 
personality  we  have  no  knowledge,  in  a popular 
work  of  large  circulation,  and  known  to  our 
readers.  Speaking  of  a particular  church,  as 
‘ a fair,  perhaps  a favourable  tjqie  of  its  class,” 
the  writer  says, — 

“It  is  another  proof  that  Gothic,  as  rendered 
by  the  present  race  of  arcliitects,  does  not  pro- 
perly meet  the  requirements  of  the  form  of  wor- 
ship of  our  Established  Church,  of  which  common 
prayer  and  preaching  arc  the  essentials;  and  to 
jom  in  the  one  and  listen  to  the  other,  the  object  of 
the  congregation.  Here,  all  who  occupy  seats  in 
the  nave  can  see  and  probably  hear  the  preacher; 
out  of  the  nave,  the  chances  are  that  either  seeing 
or  hearing  will  be  diflicult,  if  not  impracticable 
To  test  this,  we  visited  the  church  on  three  or 
four  different  Sundays,  taking  whatever  seat  the 
pew-opener  pleased.  We  were  placed  in  the  south 
aisle,  and  could  see  the  preacher,  but  neither  see 


unities  ot  tlie  area  oi  Exeter  Hall,  the  newh--  see  the  preacher,  but  neither  see 

erected  Music  Hall  at  the  Surrey-garden, s was  anything  that  went  on  at  the  reading- 

resorted  to,  and  was  discovered  by  The  minister  of  the  chancel, 

to  be  admirably  suited,  a.s  reirards  seeinn-  and  ^ml  we  could  not  lie.ar  a word  of  the  sermon  or 


— -- — .....J  v....5vv/rvic«,i  ij_y  tuc  iiiimster 

to  be  admirably  suited,  a.s  regards  seeing  and 
hearing,  for  the  accommodation  of  an  unusually 
large  congregatiou.  Some  time  afterwards, 
induced  by  the  success  of  Mr.  Spurgeon’s 
ministration,  the  movement  commenced  in  the 
C.'hiirch  of  England,  which  has  led  to  the  even- 
ing services  in  the  nave  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral 
and  that  of  Westramster  Abbey— an  appro- 
priation of  that  part-  of  a cathedral-building 
whicli  had  been  often  suggested,  but  not  before 
attempted  in  cases  of  the  same  importance, 
i ending  otherwise  towards  the  modification  of 
a particular  branch  of  architecture,  is  the  cir- 
cum.stance  that  during  the  last  few  years  a 
considerable  number  of  chapels  for  Dissenters  of 
various  denominations  have  been  built,  nearly 
all  of  them  ostensibly  Gothic  in  their  details, 

but  marked  distinctively  from  the  churches, 

as  externally  by  general  forms  and  proportions, 
rosulfcmg  from  the  arrangement  of  the  school 
in  a_  basement,  and  a pretty  general  omission 
ot  aisle.s  and  towers,  and  of  north  and  south 
porches  m favour  of  a wide  recessed  porcli  at 
one  end,  with  piers  and  arches  and  a lofty  fiirrht 
ot  steps,— and  intenially  by  the  use  of  galleries, 
considered  a desirable  adjunct,  and  by  the  stu- 
dious diminution  of  all  obstructions,  such  as 
those  of  the  nave  piers  of  the  old  churches  aud 
their  modern  imitations.  In  a large  proportion  of 
these  new  chapels,  in  point  of  detail,  there  was  for 

some  time  great  deficiency  as  compared  with  con- 


ui  ulu  seruiou  or 

catcli  a glimpse  of  the  preacher,  e.xcept  as  he 
walked  to  the  pulpit : in  an  odd  nook  near  the 
vestry-door,  where— on  the  one  hand  the  east 
wall,  in  front  a pier  of  prodigious  width — we 
could  neither  see  the  clergyman  in  reading-desk, 
pulpit,  nor  at  the  communion-table,  nor  hear  from 
either  place  anything  more  than  a strange  con- 
fusion of  words,  of  whicli  now  and  then  a discon- 
nected one  was  comprehensible.  Very  likely  we 
were  unfortunate  in  our  'placing;’  but  it  is  the 
sort  of  ‘church  accommodation’  which  too  many 
a chance  visitor  finds,  we  fear,  in  modern  Medieval 
churches.” 

And  the  writer  well  says,  it  deserves  serious 
consideration  whether  it  is  not  ‘‘giving  up  too 
much  to  Medifevalisni  ” when  it.s  '“best  struc- 
tures” are  so  far  from  answering  their  “pri- 
mary ^ purpose.”  The  church  he  had  been 
■speaking  of,  intended  to  accommodiife.  l,f>4D 
persons,  he  thinks  could  not  accommodate  near 
so  many,  “ in  the  sense  of  enabling  them  both- 
to  hear  and  see.”  And  he  continues 

“At  the  Surrey  Hall,  a congregation  of  10,000 
persons  has  been  collected  every  Sunday  mornino' 
for  a considerable  period;  and  as  any  one  may 
satisfy  himself  who  will  go,  the  whole  of  them  can 
see  and  hear  too.  We  are  not,  be  it  remarked 
advocating  a change  of  style.”  ’ 

He  believes  the  Gothic  most  suitable  for 
ecclesiastical  jiuiposes,  but  urges  reconsidera- 
tion of  the  Mecliieval  “’form”  and  internal 


'.'mov.xYto.  xiic  UUJCUUUli 

01  the  committee  to  “ Gothic  designs,”  w©  be- 
lieve, was  partly  founded  on  the  impression  of 
Mr.  Spurgeon,^that  the  common  feature  of  a 
nioderii  Gothic  building,  the  open-timbered 
roof,  ^ was  unfavourable  to  hearing  ; and  we 
imagine  may  have  been  also  in  some  degree 
due  to  the  desire  to  avoid  resemblance  to 
buildings  of  a character  which  has  become 
associated  with  tenets  and  ritual  different  to 
those  of  the  denomination  to  which  Mr. 
Spurgeon  belongs,  and  which,  if  supposed  to 
embody  in  materials  and  decoration  the  idea 
of  a visible,  presence,  would  be  even  repug- 
nant to  the  feelings  of  Baptist  dissenters.  We 
wish  to  point  out,  however,  that  none  of  these 
grounds  required  the  interdiction  of  any 
known  style — used  in  the  manner  in  which 
alone,  as  we  have  said,  every  such  style  should 
bo  used— and  perhaps  less,  a style  which 
has  intrinsic  qualities,  favourable  even  to  the 
object.s  which  were  in  view.  For,  the  value  in 
regard  to  new  production,  wliich  there  is  in  old 
style,  as  the  Gothic,  is  by  no  means  destroyed 
by  a particnlar  fonn  of  roof,  or  by  the  intro- 
duction of  galleries  and  a general  arrange- 
nient  of  plan  completely  different  to  that 
of  the  old  churches ; though,  more  narrow- 
minded views  may  have  found  expre.ssion 
in  the  Gothic  revival  and  the  practice  of 
too  many  architects.  Nay,  if  in  place  of 
interdicting  style  called  by  an  old  name, 
tlie  requirements  were  simply  for  avoidance 
of  certain  things  useful  in  the  one  case, 
but  only  imitative  in  the  other,  the  result 
would  be,  rather  than  anything  to  be  dreaded, 
tiiat  art  and  national  architecture,  after  sacri- 
fice of  no  acquirements  of  the  past,  which  all 
desii'e  to  amve  at.  Styles,  by  the  very  infu- 
sion bito  them  of  new  art,  would  lose  still  more, 
their  title  to  the  present  appellations  ; but  after 
having  assimilated  to  one  another,  they  would 
tend  to  a progress  expressing  both  the  require- 
ments and  the  taste  of  the  time  ; and  the  more 
characterised  by  art,  that  is  even  by  the  union 
of  novelty  with  beauty,  the  less  easily  the  dis- 
tinctions were  definable  by  language,  and  the 
more  these  were  addressed  to  amrreabzed  by 
only  the  visual  and  the  intellectual  impressions. 

These  views,  not  less  than  conviction  of  in- 
advisability as  regards  puiqioses  of  a building 
and  objects  of  a committee,  have  led  us  always 
to  discountenance  instructions  to  competitors, 
of  the  kind  found  in  the  “ conditions  ” in  the 
present  ease.  Results  of  experience,  and 
opinions,  as  in  regard  to  the  Surrey  Music 
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hall,  are  of  course  Taluable;  but  it  is  not 
desirable  that  they  should  be  given  or  adopted 
as  directions. 

Prom  what  we  have  adverted  to, — the  differ- 
ent circumstances  combined, — or  those  named 
historically,  and  those  connecting  the  present 
competition  with  the  design  of  the  Surrey 
Idusic-hall,— there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  con- 
veving  to  such  readers  as  do  not  visit  the  ex- 
hibition, an  impression  of  a diameter  which 
pervades  the  whole,  and  prevents  much  of 
that  variety  which  should  be  looked  for 
amongst  sixty-two  designs,  and  that  skill 
and  taste  which  there  have  been  so  many 
recent  evidences  are  at  the  public  semice. 
If  we  wanted  grounds  for  thinking  that  com- 
petitions do  not  conduce  to  the  public  objects, 
they  would  be  afforded  by  a glance  at  the 
drawiniTs  now  at  Newington,  where  we  find 
little  reason  for  supposing  that  the  competent 
men  have  responded  to  the  call,  or  that  the 
problem,  interesting  and  most  important  as  to 
the  future,  but  most  difficult,  put  forth  by  the 
committee,  has  received  a satisfactory  solution. 
For,  the  requirements  were  for  a building, 
including,  first,  a chapel,  to  contain  not  indeed 
;iO  many  persons  as  the  Surrey  Music-hall, — 
which  (shown  by  the  plan  and  section  in  our 
volume  for  1856)  has  three  tiers  of  galleries 
above  the  fioor  level,— but  to  contain  4,000 
persons,  or  3,000  seated,  and  l,noO  iu  “standing 
room  ” — which  it  seems  was  to  iinplv  .space  ad- 
A basement  floor 


ditional  to  the  passages.  — n- - i 

(5  feet  below  the  footwav)  was  to  contain  should  not  have  been  laid  down  authoritative]} 
echool-rooms  for  boys  and  girls,  12  feet  high,  as  the  best  for  the  observance  of  the  compe- 
and  a lecture-hall  for  8(hi  persons.  There  , titors.  Truly,  the  galleries,  instead  of  three  as 
were  also  to  be  six  vestries,  and  various  con- ; there,  were  to  be  not  more  than  two  m number  ; 
veniences  A baptistry  was  to  be  jirovided,  of  but  the  result  of  length  (excessive  as  it  is  made 
course  in'  the  area  of  the  chapel.  The  total . by  some  of  the  competitors),  and  of  the  bulk  of 
cost  was  to  be  about  16,000/.  including  the  re-  the  accommodation  being  in  gallenp,  is  that  a 
required  commission,  which  the  competitors  j considerable  proportion  of  those  iii_  the  gal- 
were  to  state,  and  which  was  to  comprise  all  ■ lories  at  the  further  end,  do  not  sib  in  the 
expenses  for  measuring.  j desired  position  with  reference  to  the  pulpit. 

The  architects  competing  (as  we  have  said,  I The  author  of  the  design  “ has  how- 

under  mottoes)  were  to  be  requested  to  award  I ever  thought  fit  to  avoid  the  defect  by  placing 
the  first  and  third  premiums,  the  committee  , his  seats  in  the  galleries  obliquely.  Ihe  author 
awardintr  the  second  premium.  The  names  of;  of  the  design  “Faith,— a noticeable  one  in 
the  competitors  have  been  forwarded  to  the  some  respects— with  principal  front  of  Italian- 
committee,  by  requirement,  but  arc  supposed  Romanesque  character,  and  angle  tower,  and 
to  be  not  known  to  one  another.  Each  coiupc-  ^’ith  the  usual  high-cun’ed  roof  of  the  ►.urrey 


awards  bv  competitors.  The  exhibition,  first 
announced  to  be  open  till  Monday  next,  must 
for  all  objects  be  continued  much  longer. 

It  has  been  shown  above,  that  the  leading 
principle  for  plan,  adopted  by  the  committee 
in  their  statement  of  requirements,  was  that  of 
the  auditomim,  assumed  to  be  embodied  in  the 
Surrey  Music-hall,  a principle  which  was  once 
laid  down  by  Mr.  Cockerell,  iu  his  lectures  as 
Professor  at  the  Royal  Academy,  as  that  which 
should  characterize  the  Protestant  Church,  and 
towards  which  the  plans  of  the  churches  of  Sir 
Christopher  Wren,  or  of  the  old  ('hapter- 
houses,  were  better  adapted  than  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  long  nave  and  chancel,  deve- 
loped in  the  Roman  Catholic  times.  The 
argument  for  the  square  or  octagon  plan 
without  obstruction,  is  even  stronger  than 
has  been  represented  ; for,  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  sight  of  the  altar  is 
really  of  primary  importance  ; and,  in  eveiy 
church,  seeing  the  preacher  is  not  unimportant 
even  to  hearing  and  imdei'standing  him  pro- 
perly. On  the  other  hand,  the  common  _ar- 
rangenient  of  the  scats,  looking  in  one  direction 
in  clinrchcs,  has  advantages  for  public  worship, 
quite  unconnected  with  any  doctrine,  or  a 
ritual  observance  of  looking  to  the  east,  which 
are  certainly  not  obtained  where  the  Avorship- 
pers  or  auditors  are  placed  to  look  at  one 
another.  We  do  huw’ever  conclude,  without 
attempting  to  solve  tlie  difficult  question,  that 
the  armngement  of  the  Surrey  Music-hall 


titor  is  now'  furnished  with  two  voting-cards, 
and  is  to  record  his  votes  so  soon  as  Monday 
next,  by  four  o’clock,  “after  which  no  vote 
win  be  receh'ed."  The  ballot-box  will  be 
mjened  by  the  architects  present  on  Monday. 
ITje  whole  business  seems  to  us  as  being  con- 
ilucted  in  too  great  haste — even  admitting  the 
aptitude  at  fonuing  a correct  judgment  of  tho.se 
who  have  studied  the  particular  subject.  Cer- 
tainly no  others  have  the  peculiar  advantages 
on  this  point  possessed  by  those  who  have  pre- 
imred  drawings,  but  we  are  not  sanguine  in 
this  case  as  to  the  result.  Considerable  e.xcite- 
ment,  of  course,  prevails  ; and  a meeting  ha.s 
been  arranged  for  (this)  Saturday.  “ for  the 
purpose  of  adopting  some  2iriuciple”  upon 
which  to  give  the  votes.  Vote.s,  however,  have 
been  already  given.  One  course  to  be  i)ro- 
posed  at  the  meeting,  it  Ls  said,  is  an  ar- 
rangement amongst  those  present  for  a re- 
ducrion  in  the  number  of  candidates  by 
several  successive  votes,  in  order  that  some 
competitor  might  tiltimately  have  a majority 
calculated  to  have  weight  with  the  committee 
in  their  award  of  the  real  prize — superin- 
tendence of  the  work.  The  premiums  are  50/., 
30/.,  and  20/., — premium  to  the  architect  em- 
ployed to  be  deducted  from  his  commission. 
It  is  predicted,  that  unless  some  an-angenient 
is  adoi)ted,  the  votes  Avill  be  so  distributed 
over  the  lot  of  designs,  that  no  one  competitor 
will  occupy  a sufficiently  prominent  jiosition  ; 
and  this  may  still  be  the  result  of  the  secret 
voting, — or  if  there  are  any  dishonest  enough 
to  prefer  voting  for  an  obviously  bad  design, 
to  taking  pains  to  discover  the  de.sign  de- 
serving of  the  vote.  The  committee,  it  is  need- 
less to  say,  will  alloAv  no  architect  to  select  his 
own  design,  and  probably  believe,  having  the 
names,  that  they  Avill  be  able  to  prevent  un- 
fairnes.s  in  any  particular.  But  we  do  not  think 
with  the  short  time  allowed,  and  the  absence 
of  any  call  upon  the  competitor  to  defend  hi; 
vote  before  the  profession,  that  the  present 
case  can  be  accepted  as  any  test  of  a system  of 


Hall,  to  which  is  added  a low  clerestory  Avith 
circular  lights,  carried  by  the  iron  columns 
and  arches  of  internal  galleries,  has  a jdan 
of  Avhich  the  length  reminds  us  of  Norwich 
Cathedral ; and  he  is  not  singular  in  that 
particular.  But,  in  many  of  the  A\-orks  tlie 
advantage  of  a more  compact  fonn  is  seen  : 
thoufrli  some  of  the  designers  sIioaa-  forms  of  the 
oval,  circle,  or  octagon,  on  plan,  so  far  as  regards 
the  gallery  fronts — not  avoiding  the  evil  we 
have  advertc<l  to  ; Avhilst  most  of  the  compe- 
titors have  been  compelled  or  induced  to 
adA'ance  tlie  pulpit  considerably,  and  to  place 
large  number  of  the  sittings  in  rear  of 
it.  One  architect,  in  the  design  marked 
“ PhaAvbh,”  pi  i<  es  the  pulpit  in  the  middle  of 
one  of  the  longer  sides  of  the  chapel-  -a  most 
objectionable  arrangement,  as  those  A\-ho  have 
ever  addressed  an  audience  from  such  an  ill- 
placed  rostrum,  avcU  knoAv.  Galleries  are 
omitted  on  the  pulpit  side  in  this  design,  as 
are  AvindoAVs  on  the  other ; and  the  up])er 
gallery  has  no  supporting  columns,  and  does 
not  ^iroject  so  far  as  the  low'er  gallery, — a prin- 
ciple folioAA'ed  by  feAv  of  the  competitors,  but 
Avhich  has  adA-antages.  Externally,  the  design, 
of  Romane.sque  character,  Avith  tall  slated  spire- 
like terminations  to  the  tOAvers,  partly  formed 
by  curves  of  contrary  flexure,  has  good  points. 

Not  only  does  the  resemblance  wliicli  is 
general  to  the  Surrey  Music-hall,  include  in- 
ternal jdan  and  section,  and  the  manner  of 
supporting  the  galleries,  and  arched  ceiling,  on 
tiers  of  iron  columns  ; but  it  extends  to  the 
position  of  staircases.  Regarding  the  question 
of  entrances  and  exit-ways,  the  requirements  of 
tlie  case  before  us  arc  obviously  of  tlie  greatest 
importance.  There  is  generally  in  the  de.signs, 
proA'ision  by  number  and  area  of  staircases, 
larger  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  people 
eA-mi  tlian  exists  at  the  Surrey  Gardens,  Avhilst 
as  to  the  constniction  and  i»lanniug  of  the 
steps  themselves,  there  is  every  appearance 
that  our  Avords  in  predicting  the  disaster  Avhich 
afterwards  occurred,  and  the  reference  to  it 


which  Ave  have  had  to  make  so  often  since,  as 
Avell  as  all  our  special  requirements— such  as 
iW'oidance  of  Avinders  Avith  narroAv  treads,  of 
open  Avell-holes,  and  of  very  long  flights, — 
have  been  taken  into  consideration,  and 
have  led  to  the  alterations  iu  these 
matters  A\'hich  are  generally  observable  ; and 
for  attending  to  Avhich,  credit  is  claimed 
by  many  of  the  authors  in  their  written  par- 
ticulars, though  Ave  did  not  obsen'e  that  any 
of  the  number  did  us  the  honour  to  refer  to 
us.  But  it  is  curious,  that  whilst  the  lessons 
each  AA-av,  accruing  from  the  plan  of  the  Surrey 
Hall  have  taken  some  root,  the  iu-indph  of 
good  entrance  and  exit^AA’ay  jilanning  is  not 
alAvays  comprehended — staircases  or  suffici- 
ently numerous  doors  to  the  body  of  the 
chapel  being  reached  through  really  no  adequate 
doorway  area  in  the  external  walling.  There 
is  also  too  frequent  omission  of  vacant  space 
next  the  street— an  absolute  essential  both  as 
to  the  croAvd  of  4,000  ^^ersons  and  the  noise  of 
passing  carriages.  It  is  hoAvever  fortunate 
that  attention  'has  been  draAvn  to  the  subject 
of  staircases.  The  single  step  (or  tAvo  steps) 
between  the  quarter-pace  landings,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  plans  too  frequently.  The  in- 
sufficient attention  to  the  subject  in  the  de- 
signs, AA-hich,  after  all,  is  observable,  is  clearly 
one  result  of  the  system  of  competitions.  Our 
anthority  only,  should  not  ^be  taken  ou  a vital 
(|uestionj  nor  should'our  recommendations  be 
merely  co;««/ ; in  a word,  the  hurry  and _ de- 
fective study,  of  Avhich  the  iniimession  is  giA'en 
by  the  jircsent  collection  of  Avorks,  must  be 
exchanged  for  the  matured  design  and  careful 
ifianning  which  each  subject  demands,  and 
Avhich  alone  can  scive  the  objects  of  a com- 
mittee and  reflect  credit  on  the  body  of 
architects. 

It  Avill  be  seen,  that  hoAvever  interesting  the 
subject  put  before  the  competitors,  Ave  are  not 
A'cry  favoumbly  impressed  Avith  the  result  in 
designs  shoAvn.  The  exhibition  aa'cII  deseiwes 
a visit ; but  Ave  have  not  succeeded  in  finding 
one  of  the  designs  that  Avould  seem  quite 
likely  to  solve  the  problem  interesting  jnst 
now  to  several  religious  denominations — hoAv 
to  accommodate  a very  large  number  of  persons, 
in  a Imilding  of  accepted  religious  character, 
Avithin  range  of  the  preacher’s  voice,  and  Avith 
perfect  contrivance  for  the  efflux  of  the  multi- 
tude. The  short-comings  of  the  works  are 
such  as  our  experience  of  these  exhibitions  has 
impressed  us  Avith,  as  becoming  the  charac- 
iiriMic  of  competition  designs,  — namely, 
Avhilst  hajfiy  considerable  merit  in  one  ^lart  of 
a design — as  plan  or  decorative  character,  or 
interior  or  exterior — Avith  all,  frequent  Avant  of 
that  comprehensive  giasp  Avithout  AA'hich  the 
architect’s  special  office  can  scarcely  be  said  to 
liaA'e  exercise.  This  sort  of  contrast  is  ob- 
serA-able  even  in  the  design  marked  “ The 
Propagation  of  Faith,”  — one  in  many  re- 
spects studied  Avith  care,  and  not  open  to 
some  of  the  objections  spoken  of.  The  building 
is  set  back  about  50  feet,  to  alloAv  space  for 
carriages  to  set  doAvn,  and  for  ptt^i’^ons  on  foot 
to  congregate  before  doors  are  opened.  The 
imiuciijal  staircasc.s,  four  in  number,  Avhilst  at 
the  corners  of  the  plan,  as  in  the  Surrey  Hall, 
do  not  jmoject  into  the  internal  area, — the  archi- 
tect considering  such  aivangement  objection- 
able, and  that  the  good  acoustic  eflect  at  the 
building  named  is  attributable  more  to  the  lining 
Avith  match-boarding  than  any  peculiarity  in 
the  form  or  i)roportion ; he  therefore  rounds 
corners,  and  endcavoiu-s  to  keep  “ clear  of  in- 
ternal projections.”  In  the  general  transverse 
section  the  prescribed  model  is  folloAved — ex- 
ternally, hoAvever,  covered  by  a slojAing  roof. 
The  design  involves  a peculiarity  in  plan  at 
one  end  of  the  chaijel,  the  area  of  the  floor 
being  retrenched  thereat,  by  the  height  given 
to  the  lecture-hall,  Avhich,  llms  having  its  inin- 
cipal  floor  one  story  lower  than  the  floor  line  of 
the  chapel,  is  jiroA'ided  AA'ith  galleries  on  the 
level  of  the  latter  floor;  AA’liilstoA'er  the  lecture- 
hall,  the  difference  comimised  in  its  area  is 
added  to  the  first  gallery  of  the  chapel, — the 
minister’s  puljnt  and  the  baptistery  being  there 
jflaced.  The  galleries  of  the  lecture-hall,  how- 
OA'er,  can  be  throAATi  into  the  chapel, — the  divi- 
sion l)eiDg  only  by  sliding  screens.  But,  by 
this  arrangement,  the  chapel  iproper  has  not 
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the  accommodation  which  seems  to  have  been 
intended  ; since  there  would  bo  no  “standing- 
room,”  except  in  the  ordinary  jiassages.  Most 
■ of  the  competitors  have  provided  this  space 
. extra  to  the  passages  of  seats ; but  the  “ condi- 
tions ” were  hardly  clear  on  the  point.  The  seats 
in  both  galleries,  and  beneath,  arc  all  within 
: sight  of  the  minister.  Two  designs  for  the 
I exterior  are  shown.  One  has  a double  por- 
' tico  of  coupled  columns,  after  the  model 
( of  that  to  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  very  well 
1 planned;  and  the  other  design  a Corinthian 
i hexastyle  portico  of  erpud  merit.  The  flanks, 
1 however,  with  several  stories  of  windows,  are 
( discordant, — though  it  may  be  right  to  say 
I they  would  be  concealed  to  some  extent.  The 
; staircases  in  the  principal  front  form  .square 
1 nia.sses,  and  in  one  of  the  designs  arc  termi- 
I nated  by  Italian  turrets.  In  the  design  with- 
( out  the  turrets,  there  is  little  character  of  a 
1 place  of  worship, — a defect  which  is  frequently 
I repeated  in  the  works  exhibited, — and  the 
1 portico  of  the  upper  story  seems  to  have  no 
V way  into  it,  and  consequently  has  no  appear- 
L ance  of  use,  which  we  must  also  regard  as  an 
i'  error. 

The  design  inarked  “ Let  the  house  be 
t builded,”  is  still  nearer  in  plan  to  the  Surrey 
I Hall.  The  author  says  he  lias  avoided  “ wind- 
e ers”in  the  .staircases  “except  where  neces- 
^ sary.”  In  this  design,  and  many  others,  the 
a abutment  to  the  thrust  of  the  roof-timbers  is 
r not  shown.  Reference  should  be  made  to  our 
T.  notice  of  the  Music-hall,  for  description  of  the 
i ingenious  contrivance  resorted  to  in  that  build- 
i ing.  The  exterior,  with  many  arch-headed  win- 
(]  dows,  is  rather  what  would  be  called  “ work- 

1 house-liko”  thanecclesiastical. “MeaGloria 

1 Fides”  has  the  same  arrangement,  but  with 
s semicircular  ends  to  the  plan,  and  the  staircases 
!i  in  the  radii  of  the  semicircles.  The  chief  fea- 
li  ture  of  the  exterior  is  a Corinthian  portico, 

;i  semicircular.  Tlie  seats  of  the  lower  floor  are 
il  slightly  curved  in  plan.  The  staircases  have 

1'  no  loiiukrs,  but  have  open  well-holes. The 

1 next  de.sign,  “ Except  the  Lord  build  the 
1 house,  they  labour  in  vain  that  build  it,”  is 
1 amongst  those  having  the  general  arraugement 
) of  the  Music-hall,  but  with  a ridged  or  sloping 
■<  roof-covering  in  jjlace  of  the  curved  roof  corre- 
>1  spondmg  with  the  form  of  the  ceiling.  The 
I plan  has  trauseptal  additions,  as  well  as  an 
i;  apsis  behind  the  pulpit,— the  latter  being  a 
1 little  in  advance  of  the  chord  of  the  arc,  and, 

I-  as  usual,  on  the  level  of  the  first  gallery. 

I The  stairs  have  open  weU-holes  and  winders 

II  both.  The  chief  front  has  more  of  ecclesiastical 
t ehai-acter  than  usual,  but  poor  details  : there  is 

a Roman  Doric  portico  on  steps,  and  there  are 

.1  turrets  at  tlie  angles. Tlie  design  marked 

“ M,”  though  made  with  reference  to  the  .same 
i model,  is  avowedly  based  on  the  Free-trade 
1 Hall,  Manchester,  wliieh  it  resembles  internally 
Q more  in  general  forms  than  in  the  details, 

'•  Avhicli  are  not  satisfactory.  TJie  ceiling  is 
);  panelled,  and  coved  at  the  sides  like  the 
I building  at  Manchester  ; the  columns  not  ruu- 
1 uing  up.  Here,  again,  there  is  an  apse  in  rear 
il  of  the  pulpit,  but  in  the  gallery-story  only. 

The  baptistery  is  coixectly  placed  in  view 
'I  of  the  congregation,— instead  of  behind  the 
I pulpit,  as  in  some  designs.  Externally,  the 
1 design  is  of  Florentine  character ; and  there 
being  no  windows  to  the  lower  gallery-story, 

1 the  ends  and  the  flanks  are  not  inharmonious. 

[ The  square-angle  blocks  of  the  staircases  are 
( terminated  by  cappings  formed  of  curves  of 

■I  contniry  flexure. The  design  “ In  good 

. faith”  has  a nearly  square  form  of  the  aiidi- 
‘ ioriia/i,  with  the  addition  of  scats  in  recess 
opposite  the  pulpit,  aud  others  angle-wise. 

P The  author  would  support  his  centre  roof, 
r with  the  roofing  at  the  sides,  by  trussed  girders 
I from  end  to  end  of  the  building,  a span  of 
' 70  feet,  in  lieu  of  columns,  and  states  that  his 
I'  intention  is  to  avoid  handrails,  as  well  as 
);  balusters,  to  stairs.  We  need  not  now  tell  a 
< committee,  that  though  they  may  fittingly 
• avoid  the  _ balusters,  and  have  a diflerent 
[ method  of  iuclosure,  they  should,  under  every 
n possible  arrangement,  re(;[uire  the  handrail,  and 
I one  on  each  side  of  stairs.  The  features  of  the 
5 exterior  are  an  eight-columned  portico,  aud 
I high  truncated  roofs  to  staircases. 

The  design  marked  “Ebenezer”  is  one  of 


the  best  in  the  collection,  so  far  as  details  in 
the  exterior  are  concerned.  Besides  the  en- 
trances at  the  ends,  there  are  others  at  the 
sides  — a desirable  arrangement;  but  the 
author  rather  overstates  the  wliole  number  of 
entrances,  we  think.  The  front  and  flanks 
here  are  in  harmony,  by  the  two-storied 
arrangement  adopted  ; but  internally,  one  of 
the  ranges  of  windows  would  be  cut  into  two 
parts  by  the  gallery.  The  general  style  is 
Palladiau,  with  addition  of  floriated  orna- 
ment to  the  hips  of  the  curved  roof  and  ends 
of  the  low  louvre-like  termination  which  runs 
along  its  summit.  A two-stoiied  portico,  with 
the  columns  clustered  in  fours  together,  and 
flanking  turrets  carried  up  to  a considerable 
height,  but  well  composed  as  to  the  recession  of 
the  stages  and  general  details,  form  the  features 
of  the  end  elevation.  Tlie  baptistery  is  mis- 
placed.  “ Truth  ” is  a design  of  Romanesque 

character,  with  staircases  at  the  sides  as 
Avell  as  ends,  canled  up  as  turrets  with  .spire- 
cappings.  The  stairs  wind  round  a central 
newel, — -we  need  not  say,  the  worst  possible 
arrangement.  The  gallery  fronts  take  the 
elliptical  form  on  jdan  ; and  the  ceiling  is  ellip- 
tical ill  section.  The  porch  with  piers,  and 
arches  springing  from  columns,  is  the  best  part 

of  the  design. “ De  Propaganda  Fide,”  a 

boldly-executed  set  of  drawings,  is  Lombard- 
Romanesque  in  character,  for  brick  with  stone 

dressings. The  design  “ Honi  soit  qui  mal 

y pense,”  the  author  calls  “Lombardo-Eclectic.” 
The  main  building  is  set  considerably  back 
from  the  street ; two  towers,  with  high  orna- 
mented roofs,  an  apse,  and  a gable,  with  the 
common  feature  of  the  small  colonnade,  termi- 
nate its  end  ; and  the  space  next  the  street  is 
appropriated  to  nii  arcade  on  columns  (forming 
a covered  j)orch  the  full  width  of  the  frontage), 

aud  to  vestries. In  “The  Temple,”  one  of  the 

very  elongated  plans,  whatever  there  be  of 
merit  is  in  the  chief  elevation,  which  has  a 
portico,  formed  by  a central  arch,  and  .side 
ojienings  with  .straight  entablatures,  the  piers 
being  clustered  pilasters  and  columns. 

There  is  on  one  of  the  screens,  a hastily- 
executed  set  of  sketches  which  few  will  look 
at  (marked  Avith  a peculiar  device,  not  Avitliiu 
the  scope  of  ty2)e),  having  no  claim  to  selection, 
but  in  which  there  is  a clever  touch  in  tlie 
pencilling,  and  taste  and  novelty  in  the  orna- 
ment and  the  colour  introduced. 

Ill  another  design,  marked  “ The  Taber- 
nacle,” with  some  labour  in  the  drawings,  there 
is  a distinctive  arrangement  of  plan  and 
longitudinal  section,  but  inadequately  worked 
out.  In  the  main  ^lortion  of  the  jiiaii,  four 
coliunns  carry  arches  of  feet  span  and  a 
wooden  ceiling  ; and  the  galleries,  circular  on 
plan,  are  carried  independently  by  iron  co- 
lumns. Opposite  the  pulpit,  or  next  the  chief 
end  of  the  building,  the  galleries  extend  back 
a considerable  distance,  and  over  the  scIiooL 
room.  The  main  doorway  leads  directly  up  to 
the  gallery-floor,  the  main  floor  in  the  circular 
part  of  the  chaped  being  on  the  ground  line, 
instead  of  raised  some  steps  above  it.  The 
result  is  not  in  jiroportion  to  the  ingenuity 
which  is  in  the  leading  idea,  and  to  the  labour. 
The  exterior  is  generally  Lombardic. 

The  author  of  “ Non  Nobis  Domine,”  adopt- 
ing the  plan  of  the  Music-hall,  and  managing 
his  exterior  well  in  the  grouping,  though  not 
otherwise,  has  copied  the  staircases  of  the  hall, 

the  narrowed  treads  included. The  author  of 

“ A.  Z.”  has  2>lanned  the  jiassages  of  his  seats 

radiating  from  the  pulpit. In  the  interior  of 

“ Templa  quam  dilecta”  there  are  two  arches 
S2>amiing  44  feet  on  each  side,  springing  from 
shafts,  the  galleries  being  carried  by  much 
smaller  columns.  The  exterior  has  a Roman 
Doric  portico,  and  a clerestoried  central  feature. 
The  structural  boldness  Avhich  there  is  in  many 
of  the  designs  is  something  extraordinary. 
The  author  of  “Ubique”  proposes  an  iron 
building,  AA’ith  a segmental  roof-covering, 
carried  by  lattice  girders  on  the  outside. 

The  design  “ Metropolitan  ” is  one  of  the 
very  few  which  appenr  to  adopt  for  the  gal- 
leries, columns  from  the  regular  orders  instead  of 
iron  shafts. — “ Quod  erat  facierum  ” (sic)  has 
some  good  features,  though  bad  staircases. — In 
“Deo  Volente,”  the  iflan  is  an  adaptation  of  that 
of  St.  Sophia  at  Constantinople ; an  arrange- 


ment Avliich  might  have  been  worked  upon 
with  advantage  by  other  competitors. “ By- 

zantine ” is  Saracenic  rather  than  the  style 
' indicated  by  the  name : the  plan  is  bad, 
especially  as  to  entrances,  but  the  decorative 
details  have  considei-ablc  merit,  and  the  draw- 
ings deserve  jn-aise. 

M'c  arc  concerned  to  find  that  the  merit  of 
the  majority  of  the  works  is  in  such  slight  pro- 
liortion  to  the  requirements  of  the  case. 


mi.  SMIRKE’S  LECTURES  AT  THE  ROYAL 
ACADEMY. 

IXTElilOE  AECniTECTfEE. 

Last  year  I had  the  honour  of  addressing  to 
you  some  remarks  on  the  subject  of  Form,  as  it 
aflects  design  in  exterior  architecture. 

I propose  now  to  submit  to  you  the  result  of 
my  experience  and  reflections  on  design  in  interior 
architecture.  These  two  subjects  readily  admit 
of  separate  consideration,  aud,  indeed,  almost 
demand  it;  for  the  aim  aud  purposes,  as  well  as 
the  means,  of  the  designer  in  each  case  are  widely 
different.  In  determining  the  e.xternal  features 
of  a building  Ave  have  to  consider,  besides  the 
character  of  the  building  itself,  various  collateral 
circumstances;  such  as,  the  nature  of  the  site, 
the  character  of  the  surrounding  scenery,  and  the 
aspect  of  the  architecture  Avitli  Avhich  our  Avork 
may  he  associated ; aud  it  is  the  contours  or 
bounding  out  lines  of  the  building  Ave  design  that 
in  a great  measure  determine  its  effect. 

It  is  far  otherwise  Avith  internal  architectvire: 
there  Ave  may  disregard  any  collateral  circum- 
stances, and  are  enabled  to  limit  attention  to  the 
individual  character  of  our  subject. 

In  designing  the  interior  architecture  of  a 
building,  there  arises,  however,  a neAv  and  peculiar 
source  of  difficulty.  Considerations  of  conveni- 
ence come  in  to  embarrass  our  pencil  and  to  com- 
)jUcate  our  difficulties.  Architectural  effect  and 
fitness  of  arrangement  will  often  militate  most 
inopportunely  against  each  other.  \Ye  must  needs 
have  a door,  perliaps,  exactly  where  we  Avould 
fain  have  had  solid  masonry;  and  light,  perhaps, 
can  only  be  obtained  from  the  east,  whilst  aesthetic 
considerations  urge  us  to  prefer  the  west.  In 
fact,  to  reconcile  these  two  important,  yet  often 
incongruous,  objects  forms  one  of  the  severest 
trials  of  architectural  skill. 

The  art  of  conveniently  arranging  the  various 
parts  of  a plan,  so  as  to  fully  adapt  them  to  their 
special  purpose,  is  truly  one  of  primary  import- 
ance to  the  architect.  It  is  indeed  an  obvious 
truth  that,  unless  our  plan  he  such  as  to  afford  a 
convenieut  collocation  of  its  several  compartments, 
and  unless  these  compartments  themselves  are 
wcdl  adapted  to  their  respective  purposes,  all  the 
rest  of  our  labour  and  our  art  will  be  idly  and 
wastefully  expended. 

To  lay  doAvn  a good  plan,  therefore,  becomes 
the  first  duty  of  an  architect,  and  demands  his 
first  and  mo.st  earnest  attention. 

It  is  not,  however,  on  an  occasion  like  the  pre- 
sent that  this  subject  of  a convenient  arrangement 
of  a plan  can  be  entered  upon  Avith  advantage. 
Such  a consideration  is  too  technical  for  our  pre- 
sent purpose,  and  comprehends  too  Avide  a range 
of  subject  for  the  time  at  our  disposal.  I will, 
therefore,  on  this  point  confine  myself  to  the 
general  observation,  that  simplicity  and  directness 
are  cardinal  virtues  in  all  architectural  arrange- 
ments. A\'enuos  should  be  as  straight,  as  short, 
and  as  obvious  in  their  course  as  possible.  The 
rules  for  the  moral  conduct  of  a man  are  very 
applicable  to  this  hrauch  of  our  art : his  ways 
should  be  clear  aud  obvious;  free  from  ambiguity 
and  uncertainty  ; Avithout  tortuous  or  dark  places. 
When  a turn  is  necessary,  let  it  be  one  which 
cannot  be  mistaken.  There  should  he  no  seeking 
for  the  Avay  in  or  out. 

The  first  Impression  on  entering  any  building 
should  be  such  as  is  becoming  its  special  purpose. 
The  temenosof  a Greek  temple  Avas  Avell  calculated 
to  give  an  impressive  air  of  sanctity  to  the  temple 
itself,  by  excluding  from  view  all  incougruous  and 
mean  objects;  enhancing,  too,  the  architectural 
eflect  of  the  facade  by  surromiding  it  with  suit- 
able accessories. 

A similar  feeling,  perhaps,  led  the  early  archi- 
tects of  Christendom  to  form  that  peculiar  fore- 
court, or  atrium,  in  front  of  the  naos,  of  AA’hicli 
but  few  examples  uow  remain,  although  probably 
this  atrium  Avas  an  essential  part  of  every  early 
Christian  church.  The  Basilicas  of  San  Ambrogio, 
at  Milan,  and  of  S.  Clemente,  at  Rome,  are  very 
interesting,  and  nearly  complete  examples.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  builders  of  that 
devout  age  Avere  influenced  by  subjective  con- 
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siilcrations  of  this  kind,  although  the  ritual  appro- 
priation of  this  portion  of  the  huilding  was  to 
receive  the  cateciimens  of  the  church,  and  to 
alford  a suitable  and  becoming  place  wherein  the 
candidates  for  baptism  might  present  themselves. 

At  all  events,  a very  powerful  effect  must  have 
been  produced  upon  the  eye  and  mind  by  thus 
shutting  off  from  view  the  outer  world  and  con- 
centrating attention  on  the  more  sacred  structure 
about  to  be  entered.  It  was  perhaps  a similar 
motive,  a legitimate  artifice  for  the  purjmse  of 
strongly  impressing  the  mind  of  the  worshipper, 
that  led  our  old  church-builders  usually  to  form 
tbeir  doorways  of  very  moderate  dimensions. 
Great  emphasis  was  ordinarily  given  to  the  west- 
ern and  often  to  the  lateral  doors,  by  exterior 
decorations,  and  by  recessed  and  gabled  porches, 
often  rising  to  a height  of  gre.at  grandeur;  but 
the  actual  opening  of  the  doorw.iy  will  generally  I 
be  found  Comparatively  low.  The  natural  etl'ect  1 
of  this  is  to  produce,  as  it  were,  a surprise,  and  by  ! 
the  contrast  to  make  more  impressive  the  extent , 
and  loftiness  of  the  structure  within.  Turning  to  j 
domestic  arcliitecturc  we  shall  not  fail  to  recog-  j 
nizc  the  efforts  made  by  the  early  Italian  archi- 1 
tects  in  designing  the  entrance-halls  of  their  noble  ! 
paluzzi  to  secure  the  benefit  of  a favourable  first  j 
inqiression.  At  Venice,  especially,  these  halls  are  | 
of  large  dimensions,  and  are  treated  in  a broad! 
and  grandiose  style,  sparing  of  mere  surface  oma-  j 
incut,  but  usually  embeliished  with  ancestral  j 
statues  and  warlike  trophies,  of  which  one  of  the  j 
nT»st  striking,  as  well  as  the  most  frequent,  are  | 
the  gigantic  bronze  lanterns  taken  from  an ' 
enemy's  galley.  | 

Beyond  the  entrance-hall  of  domestic  buildings  \ 
in  Italy  we  sometimes  meet  with  those  inner  halls  ^ 
which,  perhaps,  owe  thc-ir  origin  to  the  example  ! 
set  by  Palladio  in  his  well-known  Villa  Capri,  | 
where  a central  hall  of  large  size  and  graceful  | 
proportions  gives  means  of  communication  with 
all  the  principal  apartments,  itself  sufficiently  : 
removed  from  the  exterior  to  admit  of  being  used  i 
as  a saloon  of  general  domestic  resort ; a happy  [ 
idea,  that  was  alike  protluctive  of  beauty  and  con- 1 
veiiience,  not  only  in  the  land  of  its  birth,  but  in  I 
the  interior  arrangement  of  many  of  our  own  i 
country  residences.  On  turning  to  the  ground- 1 
plans  of  some  of  onr  own  princely  structures  we  ^ 
shall  perceive  Iiow  largely  Knglish  architects  \ 
av.ailed  themselves  of  this  feature  of  Palladiau  i 
art.  Somewhat  anahigous  to  these  inner  hulls ' 
are  the  corfili  which  form  so  usual  and  so  graceful , 
a feature  in  Italian  palazzi.  j 

These  corfili  may  probably  be  regarded  as 
lineally  descended  from  the  central  peristyle  of 
liie  Homans,  wbicb,  as  we  see  at  Pompeii,  formed 
the  ordinary  place  of  resort  for  the  residents  and  ‘ 
visitors,  as  well  as  being  a means  of  general  com-  ! 
munication  with  the  adjacent  apartments.  The  ; 
cloisters  of  conventual  buildings  wore  also,  ap-  | 
pareutly,  ati  amplification  of  the  same  idea,  and 
may  claim  a similar  descent,  although  used  not  as 
a forecourt,  like  the  atrium  of  a basilica,  but 
rather  as  a collateral  adjunct,  well  adapted  alike  , 
for  exercise  and  for  contemplation.  M'hatevcr  the  ! 
phase  of  art,  whatever  the  mode  of  treatment, ' 
whether  arcaded,  columnar,  or  both,  these  enclo-  j 
sures  afl'orded  occasions  for  most  pictxiresque  and 
pleasing  designs.  j 

At  those  interesting  remains  of  Roman  magni- 
ficence, called  the  Villa  of  ileca?nas,  at  Tivoli,  we 
find  a remarkable  instance  of  the  union  of  an 
arcade  and  colonnade,  forming  a cloistered  ambu- 
latory ; and  examples  such  as  this  became  the 
parent  of  a host  of  beautiful  arrangements  in  after 
times,  by  which  the  greatest  possible  amount  of 
variety  and  chiaroscuro  was  obtained.  j 

We  must  proceed  now  to  an  important  feature 
in  the  plan  of  every  structure  of  moderate  lieiglit, 
destined  for  man's  occupation — I mean  the  stair- 
case. I 

In  the  design  of  this,  often  very  picturcsiiue,  ! 
feature,  it  must  he  admitted  that  we  owe  but  little 
to  any  examples  of  antiquity.  In  temples,  stair- 
cases of  ample  size  were  obviously  not  required ; ' 
but  I am  unable  to  cite  any  instances  of  an  internal 
staircase  of  striking  effect  or  dimensions  in  even 
any  classical  remains.  Alagnificent  flights  of 
steps  no  doubt  occur  in  interior  architecture;  and 
in  Belli’s  “ Description  of  the  Greek  Theatres  of 
Crete,’’  transLited  by  my  able  friend  Mr.  Falkener, 
as  well  as  in  other  examples,  we  see  evidences  of 
the  existence  of  double,  returning  flights  of  stairs, 
similar  to  those  in  frequent  use  in  modern  archi- 
tecture, having  each  flight  enclosed  «-itbin  solid 
walls,  and  setting  us  an  example  of  sound  and 
solid  construction  well  worthy  of  careful  study 
in  the  execution  of  our  own  public  buildings.  ILe 
newel-sta  r,  so  chan  cteristic  a feature  in  the  plans 


of  a subsequent  age,  was  certainly  of  purely  Greek 
origin.  j 

A perfect  example  exists  in  good  preservation 
among  the  ruined  temples  at  Selinuntum.  Its  ; 
dimensions,  however,  are  small;  the  diameter  of 
the  circle  which  contains  it  being  but  6 feet  -1  inches 
in  dimension,  which  were  subsequeritly  greatly 
exceeded  in  the  similar  spiral  stairs  within  the 
monumental  columns  of  ancient  Rome.  The  do- 
mestic architecture  of  Rome  seems  to  have  required 
little  aid  from  interior  stairs ; and  even  in  so 
sumptuous  a building  as  the  Coliseum,  where  many 
thousaiids  of  spectators  liad  to  be  provided  with 
ready  means  of  access  to  very  high  levels — a 
bulling,  too,  erected  when  Roman  power  and  art 
were  in  their  zenith,  expressly  to  gratify  the 
extravagant  love  of  splendour  and  display,  which 
characterised  the  Roman  people,  we  find  no  indi- 
cation of  any  fine  staircase.  Among  the  buildings 
which  remain  to  us  of  the  earlier  Middle  Ages,  it 
is  still  difficult  to  point  to  any  notably  fine  stairs. 
Highly  effective  flights  no  doubt  occur ; striking 
examples  occur  at  Assissi,  and  at  the  cathedral  in 
Lucca,  where  flights  of  stairs  7 or  8 feet  wide 
occur,  with  marble  balustrading,  sufficing  to  show 
that  Mediawid  builders  were  to  some  extent  alive 
to  the  fine  efl'ects  attainable  by  the  artistic  treat- 
ment of  this  portion  of  their  plan. 

Still  these  examples  are  of  rare  occurrence.  It 
will  be  difficult  to  refer  to  any  case  in  this  country 
of  equal  importance  to  that  in  the  cathednd  close, 
at  Canterbury.  The  newel  stairs,  of  which  so 
many  examples  remain,  as  at  Dover  Castle  and 
Tannvorth  Cliuroh  (the  latter  presenting,  I be- 
lieve, an  almost  singular  example  of  a double 
spiral  stair  round  one  newel),  were  certainly  the 
most  nsutd  form  of  stairs  in  buildings,  even  of  the 
most  important  character  during  the  whole 
Middle  Age  i>eriod.  8o  much  so,  indeed,  that  the 
detached  turrets  which  contained  these  newel 
stairs,  became  one  among  the  most  prominent 
features  of  domestic  architecture  throughout 
Europe  during  that  period.  It  is  needless  to  point 
out  the  nuiuerous  examples  that  everywhere  re- 
main, hut  I would  say  that  perhaps  no  city  con- 
tains more  remarkable  ones  than  that,  so  rich  in 
scenic  effects,  viz.  Xm-emberg.  M'herever  this 
turreted  staircase  occurs,  it  always  constitutes  a 
jilcnsing  and  striking  object,  imparting  an  agree- 
able variety  of  outline  to  the  architectural  compo- 
sition. 

As  peaceful  arts  advanced,  and  men  ceased  to 
look  for  security  in  embattled  buildings, the  artistic 
eye  of  the  builder  soon  perceived  the  opportunities 
tiiat  were  afforded  by  interior  flights  of  stairs  for 
pleasing  and  pictorial  efl’ects.  Xor  could  he  be 
insensible  to  the  extreme  inconvenience  of  a newel 
staircase  which,  whatever  its  width,  can  neces- 
sarily offer  but  one  place  where  the  treads  and 
risers  arc  of  proportions  at  all  convenient  to  per- 
sons ascending  or  descending. 

In  the  quiet  times  of  the  later  Tudors,  stair- 
cases in  this  country  began  to  assume  their  proper 
position  and  character,  and  there  is  no  part  of  our 
old  Elizabethan  mansions  on  which  the  builders 
seemed  to  have  dwelt  with  more  pleasure,  or  ou 
which  they  were  more  wont  to  exercise  their 
fancy  than  the  staircase. 

But  whilst  those  fantastic  works  were  in  course 
of  erection,  which  we  see  at  Crewe  Hall,  Hatfield, 
and  many  other  places,  the  more  polished  artists 
of  Italy  were  erecting  staircases  of  magnificent 
projjortions  and  bold  character,  although  of  a 
totally  different  aspect.  This  is  a phenomenon  of 
art  well  worthy  of  observation.  At  the  very  time 
when  those  rude  and  sometimes  grotesque  works 
were  being  executed  here,  to  which  I have  been 
alluding,  there  existed  in  that  land  of  art  stair- 
cases, designed  by  the  great  Italian  masters,  which 
were  consummate  models  of  grace  and  refinement, 
like  that  at  S.  Georgio,  in  Venice,  by  our  great 
master,  Palladio.  From  these  our  Elizabethan 
and  Jacobean  works  differed  ns  widely  as  these 
latter  did  from  the  works  of  tbeir  English  pre- 
decessors. The  genius  of  each  people  is  well  typi- 
fied in  this  diversity.  Broad,  bold,  irregular,  and 
unrefined — such  were  the  characteristics  of  the 
one  school;  whilst  the  sta’ircase.'!,  contempora- 
neously erected  by  the  other  school,  were  grave, 
symmetrical,  and  extremely  simple,  although  of 
much  bolder  dimensions. 

I am  well  aware  that  the  study  of  this  contrast 
may  lead  different  minds  to  very  dill'erent  con- 
clusions. The  picturesque  and  quaint  exuberance 
of  our  own  old  manner  of  designing  the  balus- 
trading, for  example,  seems  calculated  to  win  the 
admiration  of  the  mere  painter  more  readily  per- 
liaps  than  the  plainer  and  more  sober  balustrades 
of  the  Italians;  while  a different  feeling  may  pre- 
vail in  the  colder  temperament,  wliicli  is  forced, 
as  it  were,  ou  the  archi^ct  by  the  very  nature  of 


his  profession,  working,  as  be  does,  not  on  canvas, 
but  in  solid  masonry. 

That  this  more  simple  and  less  ambitious  cha- 
racter of  balustrading  was  afl’ected  by  Media'val 
architects  of  the  best  period,  as  well  as  by  the 
architects  of  the  Palladian  age,  is  a fact  that  may 
lead  us  to  the  conclusion  that,  much  as  we  may 
admire,  we  must,  as  architects,  be  slow  to  imitate 
the  pictorial  wantonness  of  design  prevalent  in 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  in  this 
country. 

As  time  advanced,  the  sobriety  of  manner  which 
distinguished  Italian  architecture  in  the  fifteenth 
and  earlier  part  of  the  sixteenth  century  gave  way, 
and  staircases  began  to  be  designed  in  a capricious 
and  fantastic  manner. 

An  excess  of  freedom,  and  a wonderful  power  of 
execution,  led  to  the  erection  of  staircases  that  are 
fit  rather  for  the  study  of  the  scene-painter  than 
for  that  of  the  architect. 

Greatness  of  dimensions,  however,  was  a merit 
to  which  all  were  alive,  and  we  accordingly  find  iu 
Italy  staircases  of  a size  sometimes  almost  extra- 
vagant. The  stairc.ase  iu  the  Albcrgo  dei  Poveri, 
at  Genoa,  is  115  feet  by  63  feet ; and  that  in  the 
Royal  Palace,  at  Naples,  is  no  less  than  163  feet 
by  85  feet. 

The  Renaissance  school,  of  which  wc  are  treating, 
employed  two  very  different  types  of  staircases, 
each,  perhaps,  equally  susceptible  of  beauty : one 
wherein  both  ends  of  the  steps  are  inserted  into 
and  supported  between  two  walls,  as  at  the  Cretan 
Theatres  already  named.  The  other,  where  only 
one  end  of  the  steps  was  inserted  into  the  walls, 
the  opposite  end  simply  resting  on  a wall,  or  other 
sufficient  support.  As  notable  and  familiar  exam- 
: pics  of  the  first  type,  I might  point  to  the  prin- 
cipal staircases  at  Versailles,  Fontainebleau,  and 
the  Louvie,  and  to  a host  of  Italian  examples, 
which  it  would  be  superfluous  to  enumerate.  This 
form  of  stairs  is  capable  of  great  dignity,  as  well 
us  of  great  beauty,  but  it  has  some  Inherent  incon- 
veniences. The  raking  soffite  of  each  flight  is  a 
source  of  difficulty  in  design,  and  gives  rise  to 
some  nnpleasing  appearances : it  is  wanting  in 
lightness  and  freedom  of  effect,  and  is  open  to  this 
]>ractical  objection,  that  persons  ascending  and 
descending  do  not  see  each  other  until  they 
abruptly  meet  ou  the  landing.  The  staircases  of 
the  second  type  are,  ou  the  other  hand,  far  more 
free  and  oi)eu,  and  the  eye  expatiates  over  the 
whole  area  of  the  staircase  at  once.  It  is  needless 
to  multiply  examples  of  this  latter,  familiar,  form. 

The  elegant  work  of  Palladio,  at  Venice,  already 
named,  and  the  stupendous  staircase  already 
refen-ed  to  at  Naples,  are  well-known  illustrations 
of  this  type.  I might  add,  perhaps,  as  a third 
variety  of  staircase,  those  wherein  there  is  no  turn, 
and  where  the  stairs  extend  in  a continuous  straight 
line, — a form  of  plan  by  no  means  to  be  recum- 
mended,  except  where  the  height  to  be  attained  is 
very  moderate,  or  where  the  width  of  the  staire.rse 
is  of  the  most  ample  kind ; as  at  the  Royal  Library 
at  Munich.  The  Scala  Regia,  in  the  PapalPalaee 
! at  Rome,  must,  however,  be  admitted  to  be  an 
example  presenting  an  extremely  striking  arehi- 
, tectural  scene. 

I Tlic  proportions  are  colossal,  and  the  flight  is 
flanked  on  cither  side  by  a stately  colonnade.  Tlie 
effect  of  this  staircase  is  .artfully  heightened  by  a 
very  peculiar  expedient,  which,  as  lar  as  I know, 
is  without  a precedent.  The  flanking  walls  of  this 
staircase  are  not  parallel,  but  gradually  and  imper- 
ceptibly approach  each  other,  the  width  at  one 
(the  lower)  end  being  10  feet  more  than  at  the 
other.  The  result  of  this  is,  by  an  illusion,  to 
prolong  the  perspective,  and  to  incre.ase  the  appa- 
rent length  of  the  colonnade  to  the  view  of  a 
person  approaching  the  state  apartments, — an 
architectural  fraud,  ingenious  it  may  be  admitted, 
but  which  I cannot  recommend  to  your  imitation. 

It  is,  1 think,  to  tlie  second  type  of  staircase, 
that  I would  point  as  that  which  most  deserves 
your  attention. 

j Schiukel’s  great  work,  the  Museum  at  Bei  lin, 

, afibrds  a favourable  illustration  of  it;  and  a still 
more  colossal  staircase  at  the  same  Museum  lias 
been  recently  executed  by  Stiller.  The  dimen- 
sions on  the  plan  are  about  110  feet  by  70  feet ; 
the  walls  affording,  of  course,  a vast  expanse  of 
[ surface  for  the  frescoes  of  Ivaulbacb  and  others. 

Munich,  also,  furnishes  various  fine  exar.ipks, 
which  the  architectural  student  will  do  well  to 
. observe. 

j The  principal  error  to  avoid  in  these  great 
I open  staircases,  is  any  appearance  of  tediou^r;less 
1 in  mounting.  It  should  never  be  ovcrloeked 
that  the  great — indeed,  the  sole  object  of  a stuir- 
j case  is  to  facilitate  our  way  upwards  or  dow  n- 
wards, and  no  display  of  architecture  will  rcc-  n- 
cile  US  to  any  unreasonable  amount  of  mauiftst 
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indirectness  in  our  upward  or  downward  course. 
Those  large,  straggling,  tedious  stairs,  up  which 
we  are  occasionally  obliged  to  travel,  interrupted 
by  perpetual  landings,  and  which,  by  following,  in 
tlieir  turnings,  all  the  four  sides  of  the  stah'case, 
seem  to  lead  us  in  any  direction  rather  than  that 
wliich  we  desire  to  take,  are  at  once  unsightly 
and  inconvenient. 

Before  I quit  the  subject  of  staircases,  I desire 
to  commend  to  your  observation  and  study,  the 
opportunities  that  a single  flight  of  even  a few 
steps  aftbrd  of  producing  an  agreeable  effect.  It 
would  be  easy  to  multiply  illustrations,  but  I will 
confine  myself  to  two  or  three  very  simple 
instances,  occurring  in  that  land  of  art — Italy. 
At  the  entrance  into  the  Ospedale  dei  Incurabili, 
at  Genoa,  some  local  circumstances  imposed  on  the 
architect  the  adoption  of  a very  indirect  line,  the 
public  street  not  being  at  right  angles  with  the 
direct  line  of  access  to  the  interior  of  the  hos- 
pital. So  far  from  submitting  to  this  awk- 
wardness as  a necessary  evil  with  ignominious 
resiguation,  the  architect  struggled  successfully 
to  overcome  the  difficulty,  and  to  give  an  ap- 
parent, although  he  was  unable  to  give  a real, 
symmetry  to  the  plan,  by  the  somewhat  pictur- 
esque arrangement  shown  on  the  drawing. 

To  descend  to  a still  humbler  illustration,  I 
would  adduce  an  instance  which  I chanced  to 
observe  in  a small  and  very  unpretending  house  at 
Bologna.  In  a straight  passage  of  moderate 
width  it  was  necessary  to  rise  4 or  5 feet.  The 
most  convenient  place  for  the  steps  required  for 
this  purpose  was  in  the  middle  of  the  passage. 
The  natural  course  for  an  uninventive  mind  would 
have  been  to  adopt  the  very  plain  and  prosaic 
course  of  placing  so  many  parallel  steps  in  a row, 
and  so  to  get  the  passenger  up  and  onwards  in  the 
simplest  and  most  inartificial  way;  but  such  a 
mode  of  proceeding  would  ill  accord  with  tlie 
msthetic  views  of  an  Italian  artist  of  the  sixteenth 
or  seventeenth  ceuturj’.  He  broke  his  flight  of 
ten  steps  into  two  flights  of  five  steps,  by  a laud- 
ing, with  a short  piece  of  ornamental  parapet  on 
either  side,  and  thus  not  only  gave  these  few  steps 
a positively  ornamental  ett'ect,  but  really  assisted 
the  passer,  both  up  and  dowu,  by  aft'ording  a 
means  of  intermediate  support.  I cannot  refrain 
from  pointing  to  a third  example  of  a like  nature, 
which  attracted  niy  notice  at  a convent  in  Romo. 
Bernini,  who  was  its  author,  belonged,  no  doubt, 
to  a debased  school ; but  he  was  an  artist  of  ex- 
cessive boldness,  and  indeed  vigour.  His  priucipal 
aim  seemed  to  be  to  avoid  insipidity  at  any  cost. 
In  this  little  work  he  entailed,  it  is  true,  upon  all 
succeeding  ages,  as  long  as  his  staircase  may  be 
used,  a constant  and  never-failing  source  of  incon- 
venience; but  he  achieved  his  great  object  of 
avoiding  the  abhorred  simplicity  of  a straight 
flight,  and  produced  a highly  pictorial  effect  with 
very  small  means,  and  within  a small  compass. 
Do  not  imagine  that,  in  pointing  out  to  you  this 
example,  I am  advising  you  to  follow  it ; but  such 
instances  are  suggestive;  and  we  may  frequently 
observe  that  in  contrivances  of  this  nature,  in- 
significant and  unol)trnsive  though  they  be,  a 
really  inventive  talent  displays  itself.  But  it  is 
time  to  quit  this  subject  of  staircases,  and  I i 
hasten  to  enter  the  apartments  to  which  they  ' 
lead.  Let  us  first,  however,  stay  our  steps  for  a | 
few  minutes,  and  jwrley  on  the  subject  of  the  i 
passage  or  corridor  that  we  have  to  traverse  before  I 
entering  the  apartments.  | 

Good  taste,  and,  indeed,  common  sense  seems  j 
to  point  out  the  propriety  of  rendering  the  I 
architectural  aspect  of  a passage  somewhat  ^ 
conformable  in  style  and  treatment  with  the 
more  important  object  to  which  it  leads,  whe- 
ther it  be  a church  or  a chamber.  The  eye 
and  the  mind  would  thus  be,  in  some  measure, 
prepared  for  and  attuned  to  the  subject  upon 
which  it  is  about  to  be  exercised ; care,  however, 
being  always  taken  to  keep  this  passage  subordi- 1 
nate  and  comparatively  subdued,  so  that  no  danger  ! 
may  be  incurred  of  disappointment.  Many  modes 
present  themselves  of  giving  architectural  efl’ect 
to  this  passage : variety  of  light  and  shadow  is  an 
important  means  of  doing  so.  We  all  feel  the 
beautiful  eflects  of  this  variety  in  natural  scenery ; 
those  glimpses  of  sunshine,  those  aUernations  of 
gloom  and  cheerful  daylight,  which  are  such  charm- 
ing incidents  in  a forest  scene.  Analagous  effects 
are  obtainable  in  our  own  art.  A long  passage 
may  be  greatly  diversified  by  a judicious  breaking 
up^  of  its  length  with  alternations  of  chiaroscuro. 
^Vith  the  same  object  in  view  of  diverting  the 
attention  and  relieving  the  monotony  of  a long 
corridor,  we  may  often  perceive  the  advantage  of 
placing  an  object  of  interest  for  the  eye  to  dwell 
on  such  as  a picture  or  a piece  of  sculpture  at  its 
termination,  or  at  a turn  in  its  course. 


In  Italy,  where  our  art  was  always  so  inti- 
mately related  to  the  painter’s  art,  and  where  the 
architect  scarcely  ever  failed  to  see  his  object  with 
a painter’s  eye,  examples  of  these  tasteful  aiTaiige- 
ments  abound. 

The  most  beautiful  passage  in  the  world  is, 
probably,  that  which  Rafl'aelle  designed  and,  with 
his  pnjjls,  executed  at  the  Vatican  Palace.  Inde- 
pendently of  its  frescoes,  of  world-wide  celebrity, 
the  proportions  of  its  arches  and  piers  give  it  an 
unspeakable  grace.  Yet,  beautiful  as  it  is,  the 
subordination  to  which  I have  just  adverted  has 
been  so  well  observed,  that  the  .Stanze  to  which  it 
gives  admission  lose  nothing  whatever  of  their 
beauty  by  the  contrast,  that  beauty  being  of  a 
grander  and  more  elevated  character.  ‘Whilst  on 
the  walls  and  vaulting  of  this  corridor  are  depicted 
light  arabesques  and  playful  ornaments,  the  walls 
of  the  Stanze  bear  some  of  the  grandest  master- 
pieces of  the  genius  of  painting. 

In  the  vaulted  corridors  which  surround  the 
great  Flavian  Amphitheatre  we  have  anotlier  very 
remarkable  instance  of  correct  judgment  in  oiir 
art, — a most  dignified  work  of  architecture,  and 
strictly  consistent  in  character  with  the  great 
building  of  which  it  foi'ms  a part.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  imposing  corridors  which 
surrounded  this,  the  greatest  as  well  as  the  most 
popular  public  buildings  in  the  ancient  metropolis 
of  the  civilized  world,  were  repeated  over  the  whole 
empire,  and  became,  not  only  the  model  on  which 
all  other  works  of  a like  nature  were  subsequently 
erected,  but  the  fertile  parent  also  of  those  beautiful 
arcades  which  so  frequently  court  our  admiration 
in  works  both  of  the  middle  and  the  later  ages. 

Tliese  are  indeed  two  pre-eminent  examples 
which  I have  cited,  and  it  may  be  thought  that,  as 
in  moral  training  deeds  of  heroic  daring  seem  to 
be  almost  discouraging  examples  to  set  before 
ordinary  minds,  which  need  rather  lessons  of  con- 
duct in  ordinary  life,  so  those  noble  works  of  the 
highest  grades  of  art,  it  may  ho  thought,  offer  no 
available  materials  for  our  imitation  or  study  in 
fulfilling  the  humbler  tasks  that  fall  to  the  lot  of 
most  of  us.  It  is  not  so,  however.  A right  prin- 
ciple is  applicable  alike  to  great  things  .and  small, 
and  I consider  that  the  rule  to  which  I have  just 
adverted,  and  wliich  I wish  to  urge  on  j’our  atten- 
tion, viz.  that  which  teaches  us  to  render  every 
passage  conform.able  in  style,  yet  subordinate  in 
treatment,  to  the  exactment  to  wliich  it  leads,  is 
of  universal  iqiplication.  Let  us  now  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  those  apartments  towards 
which  we  have  been  advancing.* 


ROME. 

LECTURES  AT  TILE  ARCUITECTURiX  rHOTOGRAPlIIC 
ASSOCIATION. 

Messrs.  AsnpiTEL,  G.  E.  Street,  and  F.  Hayter 
Lewis  having  kindly  arranged  to  describe,  re- 
: spectivedy,  Rome,  Venice,  and  Cairo,  as  illustrated 
by  the  jihotograplis  on  the  walls  of  the  gallery  in 
Fall-Mail,  East,  on  Tuesday  evening  last,  Mr. 
Aslipitel commenced  the  course. 

Mr.  Tito,  M.F.  F.R.S.  took  the  chair,  and  in 
doing  so  showed  how  large  a sum  the  Society  had 
already  raised  for  its  purpose,  and  dwelt  on  the 
value  of  piiotographs  in  au  arcbmological  and  archi- 
tectural point  of  view.  He  said  this  was  the  second 
exhibition  of  the  Society,  which  had  been  formed 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  exact  representations 
of  all  that  was  valuable  to  architects  and  arcbmo- 
logists  ; so  as  to  bring  to  their  own  doors,  at  the 
cheapest  rate,  those  subjects  of  interest  that  could 
only  be  seen  after  long  and  expensive  journeys. 
He  dwelt  with  much  force  and  eflect  on  the 
excellence  of  the  institution,  and  congratulated 
the  members,  not  only  on  the  rich  collection  of 
artistic  treasures  on  the  walls,  but  on  the  pro- 
spects for  a future  year.  Many  works,  the 
speaker  went  on  to  say,  were  now  made  accessible 
to  all,  which  were  not  so  when  lie  was  a young 
man  : the  object  of  the  Architectural  Photographic 
Society  was  to  carry  this  out  even  more  fully.  It 
had  done  something,  but  hoped  to  go  further. 
Spain,  for  example,  offered  them  a new  field ; and 
next  year  they  hoped  to  have  many  from  that  coun- 
ti’v.  David  Roberts  had  shown  the  value  of  the 
buildings  there,  but  the  majority  were  unknown 
excepting  to  a few.  It  was  very  gratifying  to  sec 
so  large  a meeting  has  had  then  assembled,  and  he 
liad  great  pleasure  in  introdneiug  to  them  Mr. 
•A.slipitel,  who  had  kindly  undertaken  to  speak  to 
them  of  Rome.  He  might  express  his  conviction 
that  no  one  had  looked  more  carefully  than  Mr. 
Ashpitel  had  done  into  the  problem  still  unsolved, 
— the  arrangement  and  position  of  the  Roman 
forum. 


* To  be  continued. 


Mr.  Ashpitel  commenced  by  regretting  that  it 
was  impossible  to  do  adequate  justice  in  the  short 
space  of  time  to  such  numerous  and  such  Impor- 
tant subjects  as  were  then  before  the  meeting. 

There  were  no  less  than  120  beautiful  photo- 
graphs by  Mr.  McPherson,  representing  the 
temples,  fora,  triumphal  arches,  basilicas,  amphi- 
theatres, aqueducts,  churches,  fountains,  tombs, 
— every  one  of  which  had  some  valuable  history 
attached  to  it.  In  fact,  he  believed  no  spot  on 
earth  had  so  great  and  various  points  of  interest 
as  Rome.  A holier  feeling  might  attach  itself  to 
Jerusalem,  aud  a bright,  though  transient,  lite- 
rary history  to  Athens.  But  Rome  was  not 
only  the  seat  of  the  empire  of  the  world;  the 
liome  of  poets,  orators,  and  statesmen ; the 
cradle  of  the  arts ; but  here  were  the  footsteps  of 
the  first  apostles;  here  was  shed  the  blood  of 
the  first  martyrs  of  the  Church ; hence  went 
forth  the  missionaries  of  the  truth  to  the  western 
world;  and  hence  w'e  derived  onr  arts,  our 
civilization,  and  our  religion.  It  was  here,  again, 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  that  the  revival  of  literature 
began,  aud  poetry,  painting,  aud  music  fionrished, 
and  a second  era  of  glory  commenced.  No  one, 
whether  painter,  sculptor,  musician,  soldier,  ora- 
tor, statesman,  or  Christian,  could  walk  the  streets 
of  Rome,  without  at  every  turn  meeting  with 
some  object  to  inspire  him  \rith  the  liveliest 
emotions. 

He  would  first  shortly  describe  the  situation  of 
the  city.  It  stood  in  a vast  plain,  the  Campagna 
reaching  nearly  from  Florence  to  the  borders  of 
the  kingdom  of  Naples,  about  200  miles  in  length, 
and  bounded  by  the  Apennines  on  one  side  and 
the  sea  on  the  other.  Rome,  as  is  in  the  month 
of  every  schoolboy,  stands  on  seven  hills;  but 
these  arc  not  hills  in  our  sense  of  the  word,  like 
Shooter’s  Hill  or  Highgate,  but  rather  steep  cliffs. 
It  is  probable,  in  fact,  at  one  time  it  was  only  one 
large  hill,  which  had  been  cleft  into  various  forms 
either  by  au  earthquake  or  the  action  of  water. 
These  were  pointed  out  in  a diagram.  It  would 
be  reinorabered  that  in  the  wars  between  the 
Romans  and  Sabines,  the  latter  held  the  capital 
aud  the  former  the  Palatine.  These,  though  called 
hills,  were  really  precipitous  rocks,  accessible  only 
at  certain  points.  Drawings  of  thorn  in  the  state 
they  probably  were  in  during  the  earliest  days  of 
Rome  were  tlien  e.xhibited.  The  low  ground  be- 
tween these  hills,  afterwards  so  celebrated  through- 
out the  world  as  tlie  Forum,  was  then  a marshy 
swamp,  and  the  Romans  at  that  time  had  not 
sufficient  engineering  skill  to  drain  it.  But  their 
common  sense  guided  them  to  do  first,  what  now 
in  London  we  are  doing  at  last.  They  determined 
before  biiUding  a city  to  provide  an  efiectual  drain- 
age. This  was  done  by  Etruscan  artificers,  in  the 
reign  of  Tarquiiiins  Priscus,  andthe  worki’cmains 
a marvel  of  their  skill  to  the  present  day.  The 
photograph  was  then  pointed  out.  The  arch  is 
about  15  feet  wide  by  the  same  height,  while 
the  largest  part  of  the  sewer  now  about  to  be 
commenced  in  London  is  but  10  feet  by  12  feet. 
It  is  composed  of  three  rings  of  vast  blocks  of 
stone,  some  5 feet  long  and  3 feet  thick.* 

The  next  subject  was  the  Temples : of  these, 
which  .abounded  in  Rome,  we  have  several  very 
beautifnl  photographs.  The  oldest  temple  of 
which  there  are  now  any  remains  is  said  to  have 
been  that  of  Vesta,  erected  by  Ninua.of  which  there 
are  three  representations  on  the  walls.  But  tliis, 
though  a round  temple  and  much  like  that  repre- 
sented on  the  medals,  cannot  be  the  "Vesta,  but 
probably  is  that  of  Hercules  the  Avenger,  as  it  is 
close  by  the  spot  where  the  hero  is  said  to  have 
slain  the  robber  Caens.  It  is  considered  a small 
temple  for  Rome,  but  is  55  feet  in  diameter,  and 
the  columns,  which  are  of  pure  white  marble,  are 
3 feet  liigber  than  those  of  the  church  of 
St.  Martiu’s-in-tbe-Fields.  It  \Yill  be  convenient 
throughout  the  lecture  to  refer  to  buildings  exist- 
ing in  London,  not  that  size  always  infers  honesty, 
but,  if  connected  with  the  latter,  adds  much  to  the 
inagnifieeiice  of  the  object. 

The  next  temple  referred  to  was  that  of  Saturn, 
of  which  eight  noble  columns  remain,  about  the 
same  heiglit  as  those  last  described.  Tliis  was 
originally  begun  by  Tiirqninius  Superbus,  and  con- 
verted into  a treasury  by  Poplicola ; in  later  times 
the  Temple  of  Ops  was  added  to  it  as  the  public 
bank.  It  was  injured  by  fire,  and  has  probably 
been  rebuilt.  Tlie  same  remark  applies  to  the 
beautiful  little  temple  founded  by  Servius  Tullius, 
and  dedicated  to  Manly  Fortune.  From  its  posi- 
tion, which  agrees  exactly  with  the  accounts  of 
Dionysius  and  of  Ovid,  there  is  no  doubt  of  its 
identity.  It  was  the  favourite  resort  of  the 
Roman  ladies  at  a great  annual  festival,  as  we  are 

* It  is  to  be  vegretteil,  in  a sanitary  point  of  view,  when 
the  Itirgaicss  of  a sewer,  per  se,  is  urged  as  a merit. — Ed. 
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toldby  tlie  latter  author.  The  next  in  point  of ; 
•late  of  which  we  have  a photograph  are  the 
Temples  Vespasian,  built  by  his  son  Doinitian  ; 
and  Antonias  and  Faustina,  erected  by  order  of 
the  senate  about  fifty  years  afterwards. 

The  magnificence  of  Rome  must  not,  however, 
be  judged  by  these  photographs  alone.  Taking 
only  one  part  of  the  city,  that  occupied  by  the 
fora,  we  find,  from  the  Coliseum  to  the  Capitol, 
•ind  from  the  river  to  the  foot  of  the  Quirinal  and 
Viminal,  was  one  mass  of  noble  public  edifices — 
temples,  curia*,  basilica*,  triumphal  arches,  vast 
fora,  Ac.  Let  the  meeting  suppose  the  entire 
houses  in  London  swept  away,  from  St.  Paul’s  to 
Somerset-house,  and  from  the  river  to  Holborn, 
and  then  the  space  filled  entirely  until  public 
buildings,  of  dimensions  far  exceeding  our  own, 
and  of  the  most  costly  marbles,  and  they  would 
form  some  idea  of  what  part  of  Rome  was,  with- 
■ mt  taking  into  account  the  Campus  Martius,  the 
Isle  of  the  City,  or  the  buildings  beyond  the 
Tiber. 

Ml-.  ^Vshpitcl  then  referred  to  a large  drawing 
he  had  made,  and  which  had  been  e.\liibited  at 
1 he  Royal  Academy  last  year,  and  which  was  a 
view  of  this  part  of  Rome  taken  from  the 


After  a short  review  of  the  photographs  of  the 
lujueducts  which  supplied  Rome  with  water,  and 
which  were  origlniiliy  nine  in  number,  and  mea- 
sured together  the  almost  iucredible  length  of 
250  miles,  the  Coliseum  was  next  brought  into 
notice.  This  enormous  building,  020  feet  by 
513  feet,  and  higher  than  the  Nelson  Column, 
would  seat  87,000  spectators;  while  the  number 
at  the  Burns  festiv.al  at  the  Crystal  Palace  is  said 
to  have  boon  1 1,000.  The  building  was  used,  as 
is  well  known,  for  the  cruel  purpose  of  witnessing 
the  gladiators  butcher  one  another,  or  some  poor 
wretch  thrown  to  savage  beasts,  to  be  torn  limb 
from  limb,  the  popular  excitement  being  as  great 
as  that  of  onr  own  on  a Derby-day.  There  i.s, 
however,  a peculiar  interest  attached  to  the  build- 
ing, as  it  is  said  to  have  been  the  work  of  a Chris- 
tian architect,  (tuadentius,  and  to  have  been 
erected  by  the  Jews  taken  captive  at  the  siege  of 
•J ernsalcm  by  Titus.  This  was  also  the  scene  of 
the  martyrdom  of  many  of  the  ancient  Christians  : 
in  fact,  some  traditions  say  that  it  was  here  8t. 
Ignatius  was  thrown  to  the  Hons.  The  system  of 
admission  was  then  explained,  and  it  was  stated 
that  metal  check-tickets,  numbered  just  as  ours 
are,  had  been  found  in  tlic  ruins.* 


Palatine. 

As  time  pressed,  be  could  only  give  a very 
short  account  of  the  fora  of  Nen-a  and  ofTr.ajaii, 
and  the  triumphal  arches  of  Dolabella,  Titus, 
Septiinius  Severus,  and  of  Constantine,  as  the 
photographs  were  severally  referred  to.  These 
-.vere,  however,  but  a small  part  ofthose  originally 
in  Rome,  which  abounded  in  all  the  main  public 
streets.  Of  the  sixteen  gates  of  Rome  we  have  but 
two  photographs — one  of  San  Lorenzo,  formerly 
the  Porta  Tiburtina,  over  which  no  less  than  three 
lines  of  acqueduct  passed — theMarcian,.Iuliau,  and 
Tepulan,  and  which  is  said  to  h.'ive  been  rebuilt 
by  Honorius;  the  other  shows  the  Porta  Mag- 
giore,  which  contained  two  gates — the  Labicana 
and  Prcpnestina.  The  former  gateway  has  been 
blocked  up,  and  on  removing  a mass  of  old  rubbish 
a most  curious  tomb  was  discovered — that  of 
N'ergiliusKurysaces,  who  must  have  been  a wealthy 
baker.  The  tomb  is  very  large,  about  35  feet  in 
height,  and  is  partly  built  of  the  old  stone  vessels 
used  in  making  dough,  and  is  decorated  with  very 
beautiful  and  spirited  bas-reliefs  of  grinding  corn, 
and  all  the  operations  of  the  baker’s  art.  Much 
amusement  was  allbrdedby  the  epitaph  to  his  wife, 
which  says,  she  was  “the  best  of  women,  and  her 
remains  are  now  deposited  in  this  bread-hasKel." 
This  led  the  lecturer  to  the  subject  of  tombs, 
which  in  the  later  times  of  Rome  increased  in  cost 
and  magnificence  to  a degree  that  would  be 
iucredible  here  in  England. 

The  photograph  of  that  of  Canis  Cestins  was 
next  referred  to.  This  is  a vast  pyramid  of  solid 
stone,  110  feet  square,  and  a little  higher  than 
the  Duke  of  York’s  Column.  In  tins  is  only  one 
small  chamber,  beautifully  ornamented  in  stucco. 
It  appears  from  the  inscription  he  was  one  of  the 
Epulones,  who  were  charged  with  the  ofiice  of 
providing  what  was  called  the  banquet  of  the 
gods  at  the  feast  Lectisternium.  Nothing  fur- 
ther is  known  of  a man  whose  name  this  vast  pile 
perpetuates. 

It  reminds  one  strongly  of  the  philosopher's 
visit  to  the  Abbey  in  Goldsmith's  “ Citizen  of  the 
U'orld.”  He  pauses  before  a huge  monument, 
and  asks  for  what  might  this  gentleman  have  been 
venowned?  “Why,”  answers  the  guide,  “ not  I 
famous  for  anything  I know  of,  except  his  having 
a fine  tomb  in  Westminster  Abbey.”  No  contrast 
cau  be  greater  than  the  modest  graves  in  tin* 
Euglisli  burial-ground,  which  lies  at  the  foot  of 
this  vast  pile,  particularly  that  of  the  poet,  the 
unfortunate  Percy  Bysshe  .Shelley. 

The  next  photographs  were  those  of  the  tombs 
of  Cecilia  Metella,  the  wife  of  Creesus,  the  richest 
man  in  Rome  : this  is  a round  tower,  110  feet  in 
diameter  and  110  feet  high,  the  walls  of  which 
are  35  feet  thick.  The  tomb  to  the  Tossil  family, 
corrupted  into  the  temple  to  the  Cough  (Tosse), 
the  jlinerva  Medica,  supposed  to  be  a sort  of 
Pantheon,  and  the  tombs  on  the  Appian  Way, 
which  have  already  been  found  to  reach  six  miles 
from  Rome,  and  probably  further.  But  the  most 
imposing  and  gigantic  of  all  is  the  mausoleum  of 
Hadrian,  now  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo.  This 
consists  of  a lower  story,  223  feet  square  (40  feet 
longer  than  the  front  of  St.  Paul’s),  out  of  which 
rose  a circular  tower  188  feet  in  diameter,  finishing 
in  a cone,  the  whole  being  310  feet  high,  or  half 
as  high  again  as  the  Monument.  This  was  covered 
with  marble  and  adorned  with  most  splendid 
statues : unlike  the  other  tombs,  it  had  a great 
many  chambers,  which  are  now  converted  into 
slate  prison.s,  in  one  of  which  the  celebrated 
Benevenuto  Cellini  was  confined. 


WORKS  IN  FRANCE  AND  SPAIN. 

The  Rue  Neuve  Notre  Dame  has  been  for  some 
days  closed  against  the  cu-culation  of  vehicles.  1 
Excavations  are  being  made  in  the  middle  of  this 
street  for  the  construction  of  a subterraneous 
passage,  destined  to  unite  the  ancient  buildings 
(now  abandoned  by  the  administration  of  public 
assistance)  with  the  Hotel  Dieu,  to  which  they  are  [ 
to  be  annexed.  These  excavations  have  brought  | 
to  light  ancient  vaults  and  stone  piers,  most ' 
probably  the  remains  of  the  foundations  of  the 
church  .Sainte  Gmievieve  des  Ardents,  which 
formerly  stood  in  this  street.  In  1747  the  church 
was  thrown  down  to  make  room  for  additions  to 
the  Foundling  Hospital,  which  served  for  some 
time  as  a Bureau  des  Hospices,  and  are  being  now 
prepared  to  fill  their  original  destination. 

The  Rue  Notre  Dame,  built  in  1163,  was  first 
, called  Rue  Neuve,  and  in  the  thirteenth  century 
took  its  present  title,  which  it,  however,  quitted 
for  some  time  under  the  Rev’olution  for  tliat  of 
■ Rue  de  la  Raison.  If  the  great  projected  works 
for  throwing  open  a large  apace  round  Notre  Dame 
are  carried  out,  the  above  street  vifill  disapiiear  by 
I the  demolition  of  the  Hotel  Dieu  and  the  Found- 
ling Hospital. 

'W'orkmen  have  just  commenced  digging  out  the 
foundations  for  the  piers  of  a gigantic  bridge 
to  serve  as  a viaduct  for  the  r.iilway  from 
Paris  to  S.  Maude,  Vinoeunes,  Fnnteiioy,  Nogent, 
S.  Mauro,  and  La  Varenne,  to  be  ojiened  on  the 
1st  of  May  next. 

The  Zoological  Gardens  of  Acclimation  of  the 
Bois  de  Boulogne  are  to  stand  on  15  hectares 
(37'07  acres),  purchased  for  forty  years.  The  annual 
estimate  of  receipts  for  sales  and  entries,  200,000f. ; 
capital,  l,000,000f.;  to  be  raised  in  4,000  shares 
of  250f.  each,  in  throe  instalments.  Each  share- 
holder of  one  share  to  hav'e,  besides  the  usual 
privileges,  one  personal  right  of  entry  per  year, 
or  twenty  tickets.  Each  holder  of  five  shares  is 
entitled  to  a ticket  for  admission  during  reserved 
hours.  M.  Rothschild  is  banker  to  the  company. 

Some  weeks  past  workmen  were  employed  on 
the  Place  du  Havre,  in  Paris,  laying  down  a new 
g.is-pipc,  which  was  isolated  from  the  old  one  by 
means  of  a stopcock  attached  to  a small  lead  pipe. 
On  the  0th  ult.  one  of  the  inspectors  of  the  gas 
company  was  imprudent  enough  to  descend  into 
the  trench  witli  a lighted  cigar  in  his  mouth,  and 
wliile  he  was  stooping  down  to  measure  the  mouth 
of  the  pipe  the  end  of  his  cigar  came  in  contact 
with  some  escaped  gas,  and  a violent  explosion 
took  place.  The  inspector  received  considerable 
injury,  and  a great  number  of  panes  of  glass  were 
shattered  in  the  adjoining  houses. 

In  the  Rue  8t.  Jacques  the  materials  of  Nos. 
57,  59,  61,  and  63,  were  sold  by  adjudication  on 
the  10th  ult.  These  houses  were  cleared  away  fur 
the  contiijuatiou  of  the  Rue  des  Mathurins  St. 
Jacques,  parallel  to  the  Rue  dos  Ecoles  as  far  as 
the  market-place  Dos  Cannes,  where  it  will  run 
into  the  Boulevart  St.  Germain.  The  Rue  des 
Mathurins  ran  formerly  from  the  Rue  St.  Jacques 
to  the  Rue  de  la  Harpo.  Now  it  ends  at  the 
Boulevart  Sebastopol.  In  1220  the  street  was 
called  Rue  du  Palais  des  Thermes,  on  account  of 
the  principal  entrance  to  this  ancient  palace  being 
in  the  street.  In  1300,  1421,  and  1450,  we  find 
it  still  under  the  names  of  Rue  du  Palais  des 
I Thermes,  and  Rue  du  Palais.  Towards  the  last 


• To  be  continued. 


period  it  took  the  name  of  Kuo  des  Mathurins,  its 
actual  name,  derived  from  a convent  of  the 
Mathurins,  founded  there  in  an  dedicated 

to  St.  Mathuriii.  The  Rue  des  Mathurins  St. 
Jacques  was,  at  its  origin,  a v'ory  narrow  street, 
about  the  same  sort  as  its  neighbour,  the  Rue  du 
Foin,  on  the  site  of  which  the  Boulevart  St. 
Germain  ivas  opened  in  1857.  Later,  by  virtue  of 
letters  patent  of  the  3rd  of  December,  1672,  and 
renewed  the  29th  of  January,  1676,  this  thorough- 
fare was  widened  out,  though  in  an  iiisufRcicnt 
degree,  as  we  see  that  by  a ministerial  decree  of 
24  Messidor  an.  V.  signed  Beuezech,  orders  were 
given  for  the  street  to  be  9 metres  wide.  The 
important  modifications  within  the  la.st  few  years 
in  the  quarter  of  the  French  schools  in  Paris  have 
rendered  the  complete  reconstruction  of  the  above 
roadway  perfectly  necessary,  e.xcepting  a portion 
which  borders  on  the  Rue  St.  Jacques. 

Some  mouths  ago  the  municipal  authorities  of 
Pans  detennined  to  establish  on  the  heights  of 
Chauraont,  between  La  Petite  Killctte  and  Belle- 
ville, vast  reservoirs  for  tlie  distribution  of  watei- 
in  Paris.  The  project  is  about  to  be  put  into  im- 
mediate execution.  The  valuator  of  the  town 
council  of  Paris  is  treating  with  various  parties 
for  the  possession  of  such  portions  of  ground  as 
are  indispensable  for  the  commencement  of  the 
works,  in  all  there  are  about  fifty  different  pro- 
prietors, in  tifty-fivelots,  five  houses  and  six  hold- 
ings covered  with  light  constructions,  temporary 
shops,  Ac.  Ac.  The  area  required  is  31,820  metres, 
and  the  sums  offered  amount  to  26]-,483f.  50c. 
These  new  reservoirs  will  contain  altogether  as 
much  as  those  of  Menilmontant,  ilonij-eau,  Paosy, 
Rue  Racine,  Pantheon,  and  Vauglrard  united. 
They  are  to  be  uorked  by  a powerful  steam- 
engine,  established  a little  beyond  the  Pont  de 
Fiandres,  at  the  spot  where  the  waters  of  the 
Canal  d’Ourcq,  are  less  disturbed  by  tbo  passage 
of  boats.  When  these  works  arc  completed,  Paris 
will  not  suQ'er  so  much  from  scarcity  of  water. 

The  opening  of  the  new  Boulevart  St.  Germain 
will  suppress  fourteen  houses  in  the  cloister  of  the 
Bernardins,  and  nine  in  the  street  of  that  name. 
The  latter,  opened  in  1246,  and  taking  its  name 
from  the  convent,  was  the  theatre  of  a singular 
Fronde  scene,  related  in  the  memoirs  of  Guy  July, 
published  in  1649. 

Cardinal  Retz  and  the  Frondeurs,  in  order  to 
excite  a new  sedition  among  the  jieople,  endea- 
voured to  persuade  them  that  the  court  wished  to 
assassiuate  Joly,  a councillor  of  state,  at  the 
Chatelet,  and  a great  favourite  with  the  people. 
To  do  this,  they  placed  his  pourpoint  and  cloak  on 
a lay  figure,  and  with  a pistol  shot  made  a hole  in 
the  sleeve.  All  preliminaries  arranged,  D’Kstain- 
ville  lay  in  wait  for  the  carriage,  and  fired  into  it, 
Joly  “ducking”  his  head,  and  lifting  up  his  arm, 
as  wa.s  arranged  in  the  “ programme.”  He  was 
of  course  carried  to  the  nearest  surgeon,  opposite 
St.  Nicholas  du  Chardonnet,  and  was  stripped  to 
see  if  he  was  wounded.  The  surgeon  was  deceived, 
and  in  his  report  to  the  Government,  stated  that 
a very  large  scar  was  left  by  the  hall,  which  passed 
thro'igh  the  sleeve,  hut  it  is  on  record  that 
Master  Joly  scraped  the  skin  from  bis  arm  with  a 
gun-flint  the  evening  before. 

' Several  streets,  those  of  Montholon,  Rihoute, 
Blue,  Cadet,  de  Bulfault,  arc  about  to  lose  a con- 
: sidevable  number  of  their  houses,  by  the  prolon- 
1 gallon  of  the  Rue  Lafayette.  Their  names  ovigi- 
; nated  as  follows  : — Montholon  was  the  state  coun- 
I cillor  in  1780,  when  the  royal  order  was  issued, 
permitting  a street  to  be  opened  on  lands  belong- 
ing to  Lenoir  and  Co. 

. llue  Cadet,  first  called  Rue  delaVoirie,  because 
rubbish  was  shot  there,  owes  its  present  name  to 
i one  of  the  biiuled  proprietors,  as  does  also  Rne 
Riboutc,  called  after  an  agent  of  Lenoir  and  Co. 

: Rue  Buffault,  was,  by  order  of  the  king,  called 
after  one  of  the  ministers.  Rue  Blue  takes  its 
I name  from  a factory  of  wasbing-blue  establisbcd 
I in  1802  by  a M.  .Story : its  prior  name  was  Rne 
' d'Enfer,  on  account  of  the  noisy  disturbances 
created  by  the  soldiers  quartered  in  the  Caserne 
de  la  Nouvelle  France,  hard  by. 
j The  following  arc  the  results  of  an  inquiry 
recently  made  on  the  drainage  in  the  department 
of  I’Oise.  The  surface  drained  is  2,000  liectares 
(4942-29  acres  statute),  spreading  over  153  “ com- 
munes,” and  carried  out  by  224  proprietors.  The 
average  cost  was  361  f.  per  hectare.  The  return 
‘of  wheat  from  19  to  26  hectolitres  per  hectare, 
and  the  oats  from  28  to  40.  J'he  actual  value  of 
the  land  per  hectare  was  increased  by  1,555  f.  and 
! the  revenue  45  f. 

i At  Boulogne,  after  four  years’  hesitation,  the 
' authorities  are  reconstructing  the  theatre,  wliich 
j can  be  terminated  in  the  course  of  this  season, 
i At  I’erigueux,  barracks  and  a church  are  being 
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built  on  the  lands  of  Capocure,  a new  part  of  the 
town.  The  project  of  the  floating  basin,  after 
having  passed  through  the  net^work  of  the  ad- 
ministration, is  to  be  shortly  submitted  to  the 
approbation  of  the  Corps  Lc%islatif. 

The  Roman  Railway  Company,  ‘’La  Societe 
Generale  des  Chemins  de  Fer  Fomains^'  have 
Issued  a notice  that  they  are  prepared  to  receive 
tenders  for  a supply  of  rails,  called  the  " "S'ignole  ” 
rail,  for  the  permanent  way  of  the  line  from 
Rome  to  the  Adriatic  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the 
Ancona  line  to  the  river  Po  on  the  other  hand, 
forming  together  a length  of  about  510  kilometres. 
The  “ cahier  des  charges”  can  be  seen  at  the 
company’s  offices,  99,  Rue  Richelieu,  in  Paris,  and 
tenders  will  be  received  from  any  ironmaster, 
home  or  foreign,  up  to  the  evening  of  the  15th  of 
February. 

At  Rouen  the  question  of  warehouses  and  stores, 
or  “docks”  as  the  French  term  them,  is  again 
brought  forward.  Steps  are  being  taken  for  the 
immediate  purchase  of  a large  piece  of  ground  on 
which  the  future  “ magazins,”  already  commenced, 
are  to  be  established.  Persons  appointed  by  the 
company  are  to  travel  in  Kngland  to  study  our 
models  of  that  branch  of  our  commercial  enter- 
prise, closely  {depres)  on  the  ground.  The  first 
information  that  they  will  obtain  is,  as  one  of  the 
French  papers  says,  “ qxi'il  rdy  a pas  de  docks  sans 
'basin,  et  Von  ne  parait  encore  y aiwir  soiige.” 

A meeting  of  the  Northern  Spanish  Railway 
Company  was  held  at  Madrid  on  the  19th  ult. 
under  the  presidence  of  the  Marquis  de  la  Vega 
Armijo,  in  the  grand  saloon  of  the  Spanish  Credit 
Mobilier.  The  lines  form  a total  length  of  723 
kilometres,  237  of  which  are  completed,  and  ready 
for  the  rails : 130  kilometres  will  be  ready  in  a 
few  weeks,  so  that  more  than  half  the  lino  is  on  ' 
the  verge  of  completion. 

Between  Madrid  and  the  Escurial,  notwith- 
standing the  difficulties  encountered  in  the  Torro- 
dolones  tunnel,  and  betw’een  Avila  and  San  Chil- 
-drian,  the  line  will  be  finished  in  the  besjinninc: 
of  1860.  ^ 

Between  San  Childrian  and  Valladolid  the 
works  will  be  completed  next  April.  Prom 
Valladolid  to  Torqueniado,  they  are  already 
finished.  The  Alar  section  can  be  ready  for  the 
rails  in  about  three  months.  At  the  end  of  this 
year  the  section  of  Torquemado  to  Burgos  can  be 
also  completed.  As  to  the  sections  from  the 
Escurial  to  Avila,  and  from  Burgos  to  Vidasoa, 
the  nature  of  the  ground  will  not  allow  any 
•e.xact  time  to  be  fixed  for  the  conclusion  of  the 
•works,  although  they  do  not  present  any  serious 
•difficulty.  The  earthworks  from  Vittoiua  to 
Burgos  (123  kilometres),  can  be  completed  in 
a year.^_  The  greater  portion  of  the  works  be- 
tween \ ittoria  and  Alsasua  have  been  contracted 
for.  Between  Tolosa  and  Vidasoa  there  is  no 
very  heavy  difficulty;  and  of  the  46  kilometres, 
■of  which  the  section  consists,  20  have  been  con- 
tracted for  on  terms  advantageous  to  the  com- 
pany. The  difficulties  of  the  line  occur  principally 
at  the  Pass  of  the  Pyrennees,  between  Alsasua 
and  Tolosa,  where,  in  a space  of  about  60  kilo- 
metres,  it  will  be  found  necessary  to  coastruct 
-sixteen  tunnels  (forming  a total  length  of  6,596 
metres)  and  four  important  viaducts.  This  is  the 
only  portion  of  the  line  likely  to  retard  the  total 
■completion  of  the  railway. 


BUILDINGS  IN  NOVA  SCOTIA  GARDENS. 

Our  readers  will  remember  the  account  we  gave 
some  time  ago  of  this  part  of  Shoreditch,  and  the 
sketches  of  what  grew  in  these  gardens.  Since 
tlien  the  refuse  heap  has  been  cleared  away,  and  a 
•block  of  dwellings  for  families  is  in  course  of  erec- 
tion under  the  direction  of  Mr.  11.  A.  Darbishire, 
architect,  and  at  the  cost  of  the  excellent  Miss 
Burdett  Coutts. 

The  building  is  176  feet  long,  and  32  feet  7 
indies  deep,  with  a total  height  from  the  ground 
line  to  top  of  the  cornice  of  -16  feet.  It  consists 
of  four  stories  of  dwellings,  and  an  attic  story 
•containing  laundries,  with  the  usual  appliances 
for  washing,  boiling,  and  wringing  the  clothes, 
club-rooms,  and  large  covered  areas  for  the  e.xer- 
cisc  and  amusement  of  children  in  wet  weather. 

On  the  ground  floor  there  are  four  tenements 
■of  three  rooms  each,  sLx  tenements  of  two  rooms 
each,  and  two  tenements  of  one  room  each.  In 
addition  to  these  there  is  a porter’s  tenement, 
consisting  of  two  rooms  and  an  office,  which  is 
situated  between  the  two  principal  entrances  to 
the  building ; an  arrangement  which  brings  the 
entire  building  under  the  inspection  of  one  super- 
intendent. Each  of  the  three  upper  floors  con- 
tains five  tenements  of  three  rooms,  seven  tenc- 
■fucnts  of  two  rooms,  and  one  tenement  of  one 


room,  giving  fifty-two  tenements  and  one  office 
as  the  total  habitable  accommodation  within  the 
building.  The  dwellings  are  arranged  on  either 
side  of  two  corridors,  each  82  feet  long,  with 
windows  at  each  end,  and  an  open  staircase  in 
their  centre.  Tliese  corridors  are  intended  as  the 
great  vcntil-ators  of  the  place,  as  they  are  always 
full  of  fresh  air,  which  finds  its  way  into  the 
dwellings  whenever  their  doors  are  opened.  We 
are  informed  that  in  a building  arranged  upon 
this  principle,  which  has  been  regularly  occupied 
during  the  last  six  years  by  at  least  250  persons 
of  various  ages  and  sexes,  not  a single  case  of 
fever  has  occurred,  and  the  medical  officers  attri- 
bute this  marked  exemption  to  the  constant  and 
ever  changing  supply  of  fresh  air  to  the  corridors 
by  means  of  the  open  staircases  and  windows  at 
their  extremities.  Adjoining  each  staircase  are 
two  sculleries,  one  appropriated  for  tlie  use  of  the 
men,  the  other  for  the  women.  Each  of  these 
contains  two  water-closets  (there  should  be  more), 
one  bath,  with  sponging  basin,  lavatory,  with  five 
basins,  and  a waste.  As  these  occur  oi\  every 
floor,  there  are  eight  sculleries  in  the  whole  build- 
ing. They  are  supplied  by  cisterns  upon  the 
roof,  and  from  their  central  situations,  are  acces- 
sible from  every  tenement. 

A dust  shaft,  with  suitable  flaps  at  each  corridor 
level,  passes  from  the  attic  to  a dust-bin  in  the 
basement,  having  a separate  access  from  without, 
which  prevents  annoyance  to  the  tenants,  and 
tends  to  keep  the  passages  clean. 

Separate  entrances  are  provided  for  the  recep- 
tion of  baggage  and  furniture.  All  the  dwelling.s 
are  8 feet  high,  and  average  12  feet  in  length  : 
their  width  is  dependent  xTpon  the  extent  of  their 
accommodation.  The  living-rooms  vary  from 
10  feet  to  11  feet  in  width,  [and  the  bed-rooms 
from  6 feet  to  8 feet  in  width. 

Each  living-room  is  provided  with  a cooking 
range,  containing  fireplace,  oven,  boiler,  hot-plate, 
and  tryvet,  a meat-safe  and  a cupboard. 

The  whole  of  the  interior  walling,  except  that 
of  the  entrance  vestibules,  which  is  plastered,  is 
finished  with  distemper  colour,  upon  neatly- 
jointed  stock  brickwork.  Tlie  exterior  is  executed 
in  stock  brickwork  of  the  usual  description. 

The  entire  cost  of  the  building,  when  comjiletcd, 
uill  be  between  8,000^  and  9,000/.  much  of  this 
sum  being  absorbed  by  the  excessive  depth  of  the 
foundations. 

We  are  not  quite  sure  that  those  for  whom  it 
is  intended  will  like  the  aspect  of  the  lofty  pile, 
substantial  and  handsome  tliough  it  be,  but  we 
sincerely  hope  our  anticipation  may  prove  incor- 
rect. We  would  have  had  it  less  lofty,  and  with 
more  of  the  character  of  a number  of  separate 
dwellings. 


ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

ST.  PAUL’S. 

Ttie  ordinary  general  meeting  of  the  members 
of  this  Association  was  held  on  Monday  even- 
ing hist,  at  16,  Grosvenor-street : JMr.  Henry 
Ashton,  V.P.  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  former  meeting  Iiaviim  been 
read  and  confirmed,  Mr.  Nelson  announced  some 
donations,amongst  which  were  theHeviie  Generale 
de  L‘ Architecture ; from  the  Architectural  Publi- 
cation Society,  the  volume  for  1857-8,  part  2, 
with  illustrations,  some  of  which  were  copied 
from  original  drawings  in  the  possession  of  the 
Institute ; together  with  photographs  represent- 
ing Stonehenge,  by  Mr.  E.  B.  Fisher,  of  Salisbury. 

Mr.  Godwin,  Fellow,  on  the  part  of  several 
members  who  took  considerable  interest  in 
the_  progress  of  the  Architectural  Publication 
Society,  claimed  permission  to  address  a few 
observations  to  the  meeting  in  connection  with 
the  donation  from  the  Architectural  Publication 
Society,  which  had  just  been  announced.  The 
part  presented  to  the  Institute  that  evening, 
which  was  the  second  for  the  year,  was  one  of  au 
exceedingly  Interesting  nature.  It  contained 
twelve  plates,  each  having  several  subjects  upon 
it,  there  being  in  all  more  tlmn  sixty  examples; 
and  some  ot  these  plates  were  such  as  could  not  be 
produced  in  any  other  way  than  by  the  arrange- 
ments of  such  a society : for  example,  that  of 
chamfer  stops  included  a large  number  of  spe- 
cimens from  the  portfolios  of  half  a dozen  archi- 
tects, or  more.  The  observations  which  he  was 
then  addressing  to  the  Institute  were  made  with 
the  express  purpose  of  calling  attention  to 
what  had  been  accomplished  by  this  society, 
and  in  order  that,  through  the  published  pro- 
ceedings of  that  evening,  its  claims  might  be 
still  further  advocated  the  profession  gener- 
ally. Many  of  the  profession  were  scarcely  aware 


that  there  had  been  already  issued  180  plates,  com- 
prising some  800  or  900  subjects,  which  illustrated 
the  Dictionary  down  to  the  beginning  ofletter  D. 
Nearly  one-third  of  the  text  was,  he  believed, 
already  completed ; and  supposing  that  they  could 
receive  an  accession  of  250  or  300  members,  the 
committee  would  be  at  once  able  to  proceed  ■with 
the  completion  of  the  work  in  a manner  that 
would  do  ci'edit  to  them,  and  be  of  service  to  the 
profession,  as  well  as  to  the  art  likewise,  ho 
ventured  to  hope.  "When  it  was  remembered  that 
these  subjects  were  wholly  contributed  from  the 
portfolios  of  members,  and  that  the  arrangement 
was  entirely  a laboiu’  of  love,  entailing,  as  was 
always  the  case,  great  exertions  indeed  on  the 
part  of  a very  few  members  of  the  society,  it 
would  he  seen  that  the  work  possessed  a strong 
claim  on  the  profession  generally.  Those  who  put 
forward,  as  a reason  why  the  work  should  not  go 
on,  the  time  which  it  had  been  already  in  hand, 
and  V ho  augured,  from  that,  that  a very  long  time 
would  elapse  before  it  was  completed,  bad  it  in 
their  power  to  shorten  this  interval  very  materially, 
because,  in  all  cases  of  tlie  kind,  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction in  the  first  instance  was  the  same  whether 
1,000  copies  were  taken  or  only  100  ; and  it  would 
he  seen  at  once  that  an  accession  of  members 
would  not  only  enable  tliem  to  proceed  much  more 
rapidly,  but  it  would  have  the  effect  of  giving  to 
e.rch  member  a larger  quantity  of  matter  for  the 
guinea  which  he  subscribed.  Amongst  those  who 
had  contributed  were  Messrs.  Sydney  Smirke,Digby 
Wyatt,  L.  Donaldson,  Papwortli,  0.  Hansard, 
D.  Mocatta,  F.  Penrose,  Falkener,  Ferrey,  E. 
I’Ansou,  Scoles,  Lockyer,  Lewis,  Teulon,  Garling, 
W.  Burges,  Waring,  Newton,  and  others,  and 
any  member  of  the  profession  who  felt  that  the 
illustrations  already  published  did  not  in  his 
opinion  include  all  the  necessary  subjects,  had 
nothing  in  the  world  to  do  but  to  open  his  own 
portfolio,  or  to  induce  bis  friends  to  do  so,  and  to 
place  them  at  the  disposal  of  the  committee,  who 
would  be  happy  to  avail  themselves  of  the  oppor- 
tunity afforded  them  to  render  the  work  more 
perfect  than  it  already  was.  It  would  be  remem- 
bered that  in  that  room,  not  long  ago,  allusion 
bad  been  made  to  the  excellent  and  costly  nature 
of  architectural  publications  issued  abroad,  and 
surely,  in  the  case  of  the  only  publication  of 
the  kind  which  would  lie  unique  in  this  country, 
and  which,  he  ventured  to  say,  when  completed, 
would  be  certainly  worth  more  than  the  money 
it  cost,  it  would  be  a disgrace  to  England,  if 
aid  were  not  given  to  those  who  were  carrying 
it  on  in  the  way  in  which  they  felt  it  ought  to  be 
done,  so  that  it  might  be  rapidly  completed,  and 
might  afford  general  satisfaction.  He  therefore 
begged  leave,  most  respectfully  and  earnestly,  ou 
the  part  of  the  Publication  Society,  to  solicit  from 
tlie  profession  generally  that  co-operation  which 
would  enable  the  committee  to  proceed  with  their 
work  vigorously  and  efficiently. 

Jlr.  J ennings  said  he  had  withheld  his  subscrip- 
tion because  he  w.as  informed  the  back  engravings 
were  not  to  be  had.  There  was  no  doubt  what- 
ever as  to  the  satisfactory  mode  in  which  the  work 
would  be  executed  in  future,  but  there  was  a 
difficulty  about  the  earlier  portions. 

Mr.  Lewis,  as  a member  of  the  committee,  had 
very  great  pleasure  in  saying  that  the  early  copies 
were  scarcely  to  be  had.  They  were  buying  them 
up  whenever  they  heard  of  their  being  in  the 
market,  but  they  hud  not  been  able  to  get  them 
under  cost  price,  and  he  hoped  they  never  would. 
At  the  present  moment  they  had  thus  got  in 
hand  one,  or  two,  or  three  sets,  which  were  ready 
for  any  member  wishing  to  subscribe. 

Mr.  Jennings  said  he  should  be  very  happy  to 
put  down  his  name  as  a subscriber. 

Mr.  Kerr  stated  that  it  was  only  the  earlier 
portions,  consisting  of  essays  and  illustrations, 
which  were  out  of  print : these  were  quite  inde- 
pendent of  the  Dictionary,  winch  could  be  had 
complete  at  any  time.  He  had  now  a question 
to  put  in  reference  to  the  proceedings  at  a 
recent  meeting,  which  he  felt  sure  would  not  be 
deemed  impertinent : he  wished  to  know  whether 
M.  Silvestre  was  connected  with  tlie  schools  of 
design  in  Paris,  and  had  been  sent  over  by  them 
to  inquire  into  some  matters  connected  with  our 
schools  of  design;  or  whether  the  position  of  that 
gentleman  had  been  properly  understood?  Be- 
cause he  had  seen  some  observations  which  were 
made  by  him  to  the  Institute,  quoted  by  the 
Alhenceum,  and  that  body  appeared  to  be  treated 
with  some  disrespect. 

Professor  Donaldson  stated,  that  he  knew 
nothing  of  M.  Silvestre,  except  what  he  had 
stated,  the  other  evening,  that  he  was  a foreigner 
who  had  come  over  to  England  to  inquire  into 
the  state  of  art  in  this  country,  and  the  means  of 
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art-educ«tion  which  existed.  Ho  luvd  never  seen 
the  gentleman  until  then. 

Sir.  Kerr  was  sure  the  council  would  excuse 
him  for  saying  that  while  they  exercised  very 
great  care  in  recommending  any  individual  be- 
longing to  our  own  country,  they  ought  to  exer- 
cise equal  care  in  introducing  any  foreigner,  and 
that  thev  ought  to  be  perfectly  certain  of  his  in- 
tentions!^ Tlie  language  which  had  been  used  at 
their  meeting  by  SI.  Silvestre  had  excited  very 
great  astonisWeut  amongst  architects  and  artists 

®'proftior  DonakUon  said,  M.  Silvestre  had 
called  at  the  Institute  casuallj-,  and  had  been  mtro- 
ducedhyjlr.  Digby  Wyatt,  as  a foreigner  au^a 


gentleman  connected  with  a certain  inquiry, 
was  not  introduced  by  the  council  in  any  way,  and 
the  remarks  which  he  (Hr.  D.)  took  the  opportunity 
of  making  to  the  meeting  were  without  the  concur- 
rence or  authority  of  the  council.  He  was  simply 
introduced  by  the  honorary  secretary.  Hr.  Wyatt, 
exercising  that  discretion  which  he  felt  sure  that 
gentleman  never  exceeded  or  abused. 

Nr.  Nelson  observed  that  H.  Silvestre  had 
previously  given  an  exposition  of  his  views  before 
the  Society  of  Arts,  and  some  discussion  had  taken 
place  there,  from  which  he  thought  it  must  be 
evident  with  what  views  that  gentleman  had  come 
to  this  country. 

Mr.  Kerr  thought  it  was  very  unfortunate  that 
the  Society  by  whom  he  had  been  introduced 
should  be  held  up  to  ridicule  in  a non-professioual 
paper. 

Mr.  Boll  said  he  knew  nothing  of  M.  Silvestre 
beyond  the  fact  of  his  having  c^led  upon 
him.  He  believed,  however,  that  he  was  autho- 
rized by  the  French  Government,  or  at  least 
by  a minister  of  state,  though  he  did  not 
exactly  know  in  wliat  department.  Our  own 
Department  of  Art  appeared  to  be  satisfied  that  he 
bad  come  to  this  country  with  proper  authority, 
and,  he  believed,  bad  done  all  in  their  power  to  for- 
ward his  views.  Personally,  he  might  repeat,  that 
he  knew  nothing  of  him  j but,  as  his  claim  to  a 
hearing  was  being  discussed,  he  would  really  say, 
upon  what  be  believed  to  be  the  best  authority, 
that  he  had  been  duly  authorized  by  the  French 
Government. 

Mr.  Godwin  said  it  would,  perhaps,  be  satisfac- 
tory to  the  members  of  the  Institute  to  be  re- 
minded that  Sir  Charles  Eastlake,  who  was  in  the 
chair  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  as  president  of 
the  Boyal  Academy,  had  distinctly  received  M. 
Silvestre  as  the  accredited  agent  of  the  French 
Government. 

Mr.  F.  C.  Penrose  then  read  a very  interesting 
paper  on  various  njatters  connected  with  St.  Paul’s 
Cathedral,  having  reference  especially  to  the  even- 
ing special  services,  the  works  done,  and  the  pro- 
posed ornamentation  of  the  interior  of  the  edifice, 
after  what  might  be  supposed  to  have  been  tbe 
designs  of  Sir  C.  Wren.  To  this  we  hope  to  be 
able  to  return. 

Mr.  Hans.ard  remarked  upon  tbe  question  of 
sonud,  that  it  had  been  found  (as  quoted  in 
Saunders’s  book  on  Theatres)  that  the  human 
voice,  on  being  ordinarily  excited,  reached  75  feet 
around  and  in  front  of  him,  whilst  at  the  back  it 
only  extended  to  a distance  of  30  feet. 

Mr.  Parris  said  he  had  remarked,  from  his  expe- 
rience of  St.  Paul’s,  tliat  he  could  be  heard  dis- 
tinctly at  the  distance  of  220  feet,  when  he  was 
immecliately  under  the  eye  of  the  dome.  Any 
person  standing  on  a particular  part  of  the  pave- 
ment below,  at  a right  angle,  or  nearly  at  a right 
angle  from  where  his  voice  would  strike  the  roof, 
could  hear  even  a whisper  with  the  greatest  dis- 
tinctness: in  fact,  be  had  often  held  conversations 
in  that  way.  He  believed  Mr.  Penrose  had  likc- 
•wise  tried  the  experiment.  As  he  moved  to  a dif- 
ferent part  of  the  dome,  the  person  below  would 
have  to  move  to  a dilTerent  position,  hut  in  the 
same  angle  : when  this  became  too  great,  the  voice 
was  lost.  He  had  often  tried  tbe  experiment,  and 
found  that  the  reverberations  in  a dome  were 
always  repeated  thirty-two  times,  exactly  corre- 
sponding with  the  points  of  the  compass.  It  was 
tbe  same  at  the  Colosseum  (London),  where  he  had 
tried  it  with  the  flute,  voice,  and  every  moans. 
He  had  tried  experiments  in  the  same  way  in 
St.  Paul’s,  upon  the  level  of  the  organ,  and  above 
and  beneath  it;  and  he  found  invariably  that  the 
sound  was  always  best  heard  at  the  point  opjiosite 
to  where  the  voice  had  struck.  It  was  precisely 
tbe  same  with  the  voice  ascending  as  descending; 
in  fact,  his  attention  bad  been  called  to  the  matter 
by  bearing  a man  below  ask  another  for  sixpence : 
ho  exclaimed,  “Take  care,  he  is  giving  you  a bad 
one;”  and  the  man  immediately  turned  round, 
surprised  as  to  where  the  voice  could  be  coming 
from.  He  begged  to  return  his  thanks  to  Hr. 


Penrose  fir  the  handsome  and  altogether  unex- 
pected manner  iu  which  he  had  introduced  bis  name 
into  the  paper  of  the  evening,  touching  the  resto- 
ration of  the  paintings  in  the  dome. 

Hr.  Ashpitel  said,  the  action  of  the  voice,  as 
described  by  :Hr.  Pm-ris,  resembled  on  a large  scale 
the  familiar  illustrations  of  the  reflection  in  a 
looking-glass,  or  the  rebound  of  a billiard-ball. 
He  begged  to  move  that  the  thanks  of  the  Insti- 
tute bo  given  to  Hr.  Penrose  for  his  iustructive 
and  agreeable  paper. 

Hr,  Baker  said,  in  the  Builder,  not  long  ago, 
there  had  been  an  able  paper  with  regard  to  sound 
and  the  angle  of  incidence,  and  the  writer  rather 
differed  from  the  idea  that  the  angle  was  exactly 
similar  to  the  augle  of  reflection.  In  the 
movements  of  wind  and  water  tbe  angle 
somewhat  inclined  to  follow  the  direction  of 
the  curve,  instead  of  being  reflected  from  it, 
and  to  glance  oft’  at  a very  obtuse  angle.  He 
certainly  had  no  doubt  that  a great  deal  of  the 
failure  of  the  flat  reverberators  was  owing  to  that 
circumstance  ; and  if  it  was  at  a sufficient  distance, 
the  voice,  when  striking  it,  would  follow  the 
surface.  The  fact  of  a speaker  sometimes  hewing 
sounds  which  were  only  intended  for  the  audience 


seen  the  magniticeut  elVect  at  St.  Peter’s  would 
be  satisfied  that  it  was  the  best  material  that 
could  be  used  for  the  purpose.  Its  cost  In  the 
first  instance  would  undoubtedly  be  serious,  but 
its  imperishability  would,  he  thought,  fully  com- 
pensate for  that,  when  they  found  that  the  frescoes 
and  oil  paintings  in  Italy,  executed  several  hun- 
dred years  after  the  Mosaics,  were  so  faded  as 
often  to  be  difficult  of  recognition,  whilst  the 
latter,  many  of  which  were  executed  in  the 
twelfth  century,  were  perfect  in  form  aud  colour  ; 
he  believed  there  could  be  no  doubt  as  to  which 
were  the  most  economical. 

ilr.  Fraser  was  of  ppinlon  that  the  remark  as 
to  the  unsuitability  of  the  inscription  had  been 
elicited  by  the  circumstance  that  in  the  drawing 
the  letters  were  made  to  appear  very  dark  and 
prononces,  whilst  at  St.  Peter’s  the  letters  were 
by  no  means  such  as  would  attract  the  attention 
of  any  person  unless  he  was  absolutely  looking  at 
them.  , , , , 

Mr.  Lewis  said,  when  at  St.  Peter’s,  he  had 
formed  a very  strong  idea,  which  was,  that  the 
entire  scale  of  the  dccoi'ation  was  too  large,  and 
qmte  in  opposition  to  Mediu’val  and  Gothic  ideas. 
He  bad  never  met  a person  who  did  not  think 


Church,  rvhere  ;that  St  Peter’s  wus  ruuch  smaller  than  it  reully 
the  clergy  sometimes  heard  the  whispering  of  the  , wia  and  he  quite  agreed  ill  what  Godw . i had 

children  ill  the  gallery  at  the  other  end,  a distance  i said.  The  holy-water  font  was  supported  by 

nf  HiQTi  100  fppt  children,  beautifully  executed  of  course,  but  at 

A Member  said,  allusion  had  been  made  to  the  ' least  6 feet  in  height ; and  the  effect  of  the  acces- 
model  of  St.  Paul’s  at  Brompton.  He  had  gone  series  being  on  such  a large  scale,  was  <«  course  to 
there  a short  time  since,  and  it  was  exactly  m the  , dimmish  the  size  of  the  tmldmg  m the  ejes  of 
state  as  when  placed  there,  although  lie  any  one  who  saw  it  for  the  first  time.  Inins 
it  w„s  to  liayc  been  restored  to  its  opinion  the  cflect  would  have  been  vastly  enhanced 
had  the  oruaraentation  been  on  a smaller  scale. 


same 

understood  it  w 
original  condition, 

Mr.  Penrose. — I understood  so,  too. 

Mr.  Ashpitel  said  (with  reference  to  an  inquiry 
as  to  drawings  of  the  means  used  to  raise  the 
materials  at  St.  Paul’s),  that  he  had  not  seen  these; 
but  the  original  drawings  for  the  building  were 
at  All  Souls’,  and  were  of  an  exceedingly  curious 
nature.  Sir  C.  Wren  appeared  to  have  proceeded 
in  this  way  : he  first  sketched  out  on  a moderate 
size  bis  plan  and  elevations,  and  then  he  set  these 
up  ill  perspective,  which  would  be  a very  good 
mode  for  artists  generally  to  adopt,  for  it  was  the 
only  way  of  making  a good  and  sound  design. 
The  geometrical  tlrawings  were  drawn  in  pencil, 
and  tbe  perspective  sketched  in  a rough  way  with 
ink  aud  a little  colour.  He  seemed  to  have  de- 
signed and  erased  again  and  again,  before  ho  got 
a drawing  to  please  him  ; and  if  any  went  to  the 
library  of  All  Souls’,  at  Oxford,  they  should  ask 
for  the  folios  of  sketches  of  Sir  C.  H^en. 

Mr.  Godwin  begged  leave  to  second  the  vote 
of  thanks  to  Mr.  Penrose,  and  was  sure  those 
who  hud  attended  the  special  services  at  St. 
Paul’s,  would  all  agree  as  to  the  good  tn.sto  ex- 
hibited in  his  arrangements  for  fitting  up  the 


Mr.Marrable  said,  that  the  oftener  one  went  into 
St.  Peter’s  the  more  he  perceived  the  fitness  of 
one  object  to  the  other,  and  the  more  the  propor- 
tions grew  upon  him,  until  he  was  at  last  duly 
impressed  with  the  gigantic  whole.  The  propor- 
tions being  so  nicely  adjusted  did  certaiuly  take 
away  from  the  first  impression ; but  these  grew 
upon  the  spectator  as  soon  as  he  became  accustomed 
to  the  building.  He  had  not  found  anything  at 
all  oppressive  in  the  inscription  there,  and  he 
thought  that  the  cupids  and  cherubim  impressed 
one  with  an  adequate  appreciation  of  the  immeuso 
size  of  the  entire  edifice.  Mr.  Parris  bad  made  a re- 
mark about  sound,  iu  which  he  did  not  quite  agree ; 
namely’,  that  the  echo  of  St.  Paul’s  dome,  or  of 
any  circle,  always  gave  thirty-two  reverberations. 
That  was  a musical  rather  than  an  architectural 
question,  and  different  notes  gave  diflereiit  vibra- 
tions, thirty-two  to  one,  and  sixteen  to  another ; 
60  that  it  all  depended  on  tbe  particular  note  given 
in  the  building. 

Mr.  Parris  replied,  that  music  had  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  it.  The  clapping  of  hands  would 

„i, .111.11  ...  ....  6 -r  .....echo  thirty-two  times  in  a circle.  It  was  not  tone 

centre  of  the  church,  although  many  of  these  ; but  reverberation,  that  he  w^  speaking  of.  Ue- 
wore  stated  to  be  only  of  a temporary  nature.  His  ; bad  struck  the  canvas  repeatedly  at  the  Colosseum ; 
obiect  in  risingnowwas  more  especially  to  express  ; and,  whether  the  stick  was  long  or  short,  or 
a iiope  that  the  well-known  epitaph  or  inscription  , whether  the  note  was  A or  G,  it  always  came  to 
to  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  which  had  become  part . the  same  thing.  _ . , , 

of  the  history  of  the  cathedral,  and  of  London,  Mr.  Bell  said  whatever  decoration  be 

and  which  had  now  been  out  of  its  place  for  so  ■ achieved  by  Mr.  Penrose  s careful  liands,  he  felt 
long  a time,  might  be  restored.  It  was  the  first  confident  that  sufficient  experiments  would  be 
thing  which  country  people  and  foreigners  coming  ' tried  to  ensure  that  the  effect  would  eventually  be 
up  to  London  and  visiting  the  cathedral  looked  I good.  But  iu  the  remark  that  St.  Paul  s sliould 
for  and  thev  were  sadly  disappointed  when  it  was  ' be  decorated  with  colour  he  thought  everybody 
not  to  be  found.  There  was  another  point  to  . would  agree.  It  was  a most  noble  building,  ami  it 
which  he  alluded  with  great  diffidence,  namely, ! certainly  seemed  inadequate  that  it  should  halt 
part  of  the  proposition  for  decorating  the  cuthe-  j half  way,  as  it  now  did,  between  conception  and 
ilral;  and,  without  going  into  the  general  (question,  j completion.  There  was  no  doubt  the  interior 
he  would  say  that  the  iuscription  in  immense  ; required  decoration;  and  if  that  was  to  be  ot 
letters  round  the  drum  of  tbe  dome,  above  tbe  , a sacred  character,  he  ventured  to  say  that  sub- 
whispering gallery,  as  shown  in  the  drawing  ex-  i jects  could  be  iu  a great  measure  afforded  by  the 
hibited,  would,  be  was  disposed  to  expect,  be  life  of  St.  Paul,  of  whom  almost  more  was  known 
attended  with  anything  but  successful  effect.  , than  of  any  other  apostle ; and  in  the  “ Acts 
These  verv  large  letters,  it  seemed  to  him,  would  . alone  a great  number  of  passages  in  bis  life  could 
have  the  effect  unquestionably  of  reducing  the  \ be  found  which  had  never  yet  been  made  the 
apparent  size  of  the  cathedral.  Ilovs'cver,  no  ; subject  of  a painting.  Sacred  art  in  this  country’ 
doubt  before  anything  of  that  kind  were  done,  , was  not  at  all  encouraged  to  the  same  extent 
very  grave  consideration  would  be  given  to  it. . that  it  was  iu  Italy’.  Historic  art  at  present 
he  believed  that  one  of  the  most  difficult  things  the  [received  encouragement  in  some  degree  in  the 
profession  had  to  deal  with  was  the  satisfactory  Houses  of  Parliament,  in  which  were  gradually 
management  of  colour  in  decoration.  [growing  up  representations  of  great  events  m 

Jlr.  Lockver  ventured  to  remind  the  meeting  ■ history.  And  it  occurred  to  him,  and  he  left  it 
that  tbe  in^Tiptlou  in  St.  Peter’s,  at  Borne,  was  to  Mr.  Penrose  to  say  whether  it  was  feasible, 
in  a similar  position,  and  was  considered  very  ; that  a great  and  noble  purpose  would  be  ae- 
successful.  The  letters  there  were  G feetiii  height,  i complished  if  St.  Paul’s  could  be  made  to  afford 
and  they  certainly  did  not  diminish  the  efl'ect  in  ^ the  same  opportumty  for  display^ of  sacred  rmt 
anyway  — ’.-i-  — i.i— i n. «.,u. n,.  ♦Uzx 


Mr.  Godwin  thought  that  and  other  exaggerated  Houses  of  Parliament. 


] which  was  yielded  on  historic  subjects  by  the 


forms  most  destructive  of  the  effect  of  size. 

Mr.  Lookyer  contended  that  any  letters  of  small 
size  would  from  lielnw  appear  insignificant  by 
comparison.  lie  was  glad  to  find  that  Mr.  Penrose 
was  an  advocate  for  decorating  the  dome  with 
ilosaic,  for  he  was  certain  that  any  one  who  had 


Mr.  Kerr  saidthe  question  as  to  different  modes 
of  artistic  treatment,  whether  iu  accordance  with 
the  scale  of  the  building,  so  that  the  mind  had  to 
grow  up  to  it,  or  small,  so  as  to  give  apparent  size, 
was  a philosophical  and  admirable  one,  and  opened 
up  a very  interesting  point  of  artistic  study.  In 
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dealing  with  the  decoration  of  our'  own  noble 
cathedral,  however,  as  he  hoped  Mr.  Penrose 
would  be  called  on  to  do,  he  would  necessarily 
continue  the  ornamentation  upon  the  scale  in 
which  it  had  abeady  been  commenced.  He 
fancied  that  G Wynne’s  drawing,  which  was  sus- 
pended on  the  wall,  was  upon  the  large  scale  of 
St.  Peter’s ; and  this  was  why  the  details  that  had 
been  alluded  to  appeared  so  objectionable.  He 
would  not  enter  further  into  the  subject  than  to 
allude  to  the  extreme  gracefulness  of  Sir  C. 
Wren  s designs,  and  to  remark  upon  the  surprising 
circumstance  that  a mathematical  scholar  as  he 
was,  and  a mere  outsider,  should  have  come  into 
the  profession,  and  have  produced  a structure 
unmatched  in  the  whole  world.  The  view  of  the 
dome  of  St.  Paul’s,  as  seen  from  the  river,  'was  one 
of  the  most  magnificent  sights  which  the  realms 
of  architectural  perfection  could  produce.  It 
would  require  the  utmost  tact  and  skill,  on  the 
part  of  Mr.  Penrose,  to  produce  a model  of 
internal  ornamentation  that  would  harmonise 
I with  the  e.\.ceeding  gracefulness  of  the  cathedral 
[ itself.  He  looked  upon  the  sounding-board  which 
I had  been  contrived  by  that  gentleman  (pai’t  of  a 
I parabola)  as  an  exceedingly  ingenious  construe- 
: tion,  and  one  for  which  he  deserved  the  warmest 
approbation  of  the  Institute- 

Professor  Donaldson  concurred  heartily  in  the 
1 motion  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Penrose,  for  having  intro- 
i ducedto  the  notice  of  the  Institute  the  first  section 
I of  the  decorations  of  St.  Paul’s;  and  he  thought 
they  should  also  hail  with  satisfaction  the  step 
; taken  by  that  gentleman  for  the  proper  orna- 
1 mentation  of  our  central  Protestant  cathedral,  for 
: this  was  a point  in  which  they  might  not  to  fall 
i short  of  any  other  nation  or  sect;  and,  in  carrying 
I out  the  great  end  for  which  the  great  architect 
li  had  designed  it,  there  ought  not  to  be  anything 
: stingy  or  mean  in  their  mode  of  proceeding.  He 
was  sorry  that  the  appeal  had  not  been  responded 
I'  to  in  the  manner  in  which  it  ought  to  be,  and 
I that  the  British  public  had  not  come  forward  to 
fi  furnish  the  means  necessary  for  carr^dng  out  this 
: great  design.  Unfortunately  the  question  was 
!■  not  between  fresco  and  mosaics,  but  whether  the 
i:  iinprovemcnts  wore  to  be  carried  out  at  all ; for  if 
^ St.  Paul’s  were  to  be  finished  in  a manner  worthy  of 
;1  the  original  design,  they  should  contemplate  a lai'gc 
;;  expenditure.  Allusioa  had  been  made  to  the  in- 
Hscription  at  St.  Peter’s,  but  the  reason  it  did  not 
ilsliow  to  any  disadvantage  there  was,  because  it 
A was  only  made  to  fill  up  a frieze,  and  it  occupied 
1 a subordinate  position;  whilst,  according  to  the 
pi  jilan,  the  proposed  inscription  would  occupy  three 
li  times  that  amount  of  space.  He  agreed  with 
^ Mr.  Godwin,  and  should  be  sorry  to  see  any  iu- 
K scription  or  mere  lettering  occupying  the  place  of 
iibigh  art;  and  for  bis  part  he  would  rather  see 
1 that  portion  of  the  building  taken  up  with  some- 
;h  thing  artistic  than  literal.  He  took  it  that  tlie 
Bi  letters  had  been  merely  introduced  into  the  draw- 
li.  ing  to  show  that  that  portion  was  susceptible  of 
■.  something  in  the  way  of  ornamentation.  He 
P'l  would  like  to  see  there  a procession  of  the  saints, 
b for  example.  The  windows,  ivhicli  had  a great 
k effect  on  the  interior  aspect,  ought  to  be  filled 
It  Vritli  stained  glass ; and  if  these  were  appropriate!  v 
ill  decorated,  they  would  give  great  dignity  and 
p volume  to  the  whole  church,  besides  doing  away 
with  the  cold  air  which  was  derived  from  light 
passing  through  windows  of  a transparent  wliite- 
iiiiess.  Mr.  Penrose  had  alluded  to  Mr.  Mylne,  by 
A whom  the  inscription  to  Sir  C.  'SYien  was'put  up. 
^1  Mr.  Mylne  was  not  merely  an  engineer,  but  an 
uarchitect,  and  went  to  study  architecture  at 
'I  St.  Luke’s,  where  he  carried  olF  a medal  for  the 
■ best  design.  It  passed  into  the  possession  of  his  son, 
iiaiid  he  had  seen  it  atHcw  Kiver  Head  hangingup 
I a few  years  ago.  It  refiected  great  credit'^on  our 
L English  artists  that  this  should  be  carried  ofi’bva 
vcountryman  from  amongst  Italians.  Mr.  M>'lne’s 
i feeliug  of  art  bad  been  exemplified  in  Blackfriars- 
abridge,  whidi  was  extremely  creditable  to  his, 
■Askill  in  design ; and  he  was  sorry  to  say  that  of 
.1  late  it  had  been  shorn  of  some  of  its  fair  proportions, 
ji:  and  did  not  do  credit  to  the  original  conception. 

I He  found  he  was  wandering  from  ivhat  he  in- 
j•.■Itcnded  to  say,  but  he  had  been  led  to  do  so  by  the 
|:u  mention  of  Mr.  Mylue’s  name,  who  had  been 
a-RSsociated  with  his  own  father  for  many  years,  and 

II  had  done  many  things  for  the  advancement  of  art 
Din  this^  country.  Mosaics  were  a very  splendid 
le  decoration  for  pennauent  monuments  of  art,  and 
liidid  not  require  renovation  in  the  course  of  centu- 
icries,  like  frescoes  or  otherstyles  of  ornament.  At 
!'  Borne  there  was  a very  fine  establishment  main- 
Litained  for  purposes  connected  with  this  art,  and 
inmauy  thousands  of  scudi  were  annually  expended 
■n  in  the  purchase  of  pictures  and  other  artistic 
'Aoworks.  Such  a cost  would  never  for  a moment  be 


contemplated  in  England,  but  there  were  many 
other  sources  of  decoration  in  this  country  to 
wliich  they  could  apply,  if  sufiicient  funds  were 
only  forthcoming  to  turn  out  St.  Paul’s  in  suit- 
able and  becoming  style.  There  had  been  some  very 
interesting  discussion  as  to  the  pi’oper  scale  to  be 
used  in  buildings  of  such  magnitude.  He  put  the 
cbihlrcn  on  the  steps  of  St.  Peter’s  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, for  if  they  had  been  made  of  the  natural  size, 
they  would  have  been  floating  in  the  water,  or  just 
looking  over  the  edges ; and  therefore  the  concep- 
tion was  very  paltry,  and  not  that  of  a great  mind 
such  as  Michelangelo’s.  It  must  be  acknowledged 
that  St.  Peter’s  did  not  at  first  convey  that  idea  of 
magnificence  and  grandeur  which  was  to  be  ex- 
pected, hut  the  place  to  see  it  to  advantage  was 
to  ascend  into  the  gallery  immediately  over  the 
inscription,  and  just  beneath  the  dome,  and  from 
this  point,  in  mid-air,  as  it  were,  a fine  conception 
was  to  be  gained  of  the  magnitude  and  extent  of 
that  noble  building.  In  the  same  way,  the  best 
place  from  which  to  obtain  an  adequate  idea  of 
the  size  of  St.  Paul’s  was  from  the  whispering- 
gallery.  Sir  C.  Wren  had  left  many  points  un- 
touched with  a view  to  decoration : stones  ivere 
left  plain  in  many  parts,  and  in  others  spaces  were 
left  for  painting,  and  simply  filled  up  with  plaster. 
He  had  measured  every  part  of  the  cathedral,  and 
was  therefore  enabled  to  speak  with  confidence 
upon  the  point,  and  to  state  that  perfect  reliance 
might  be  placed  on  Gwynne’s  very  valuable  sec- 
tion. In  conclusion,  be  would  express  a hope  that 
their  friend,  Mr.  Penrose,  and  the  noble-minded 
dean,  might  be  furnished  with  ample  funds  to 
carry  out  the  decorations  in  a manner  adequately 
to  sustain  the  reputation  of  Sir  C.  Wren,  and, 
above  all,  in  a manner  to  do  honour  to  the  Pro- 
testant religion. 

The  Cbah-man,  on  putting  the  motion  of  thanks, 
stated  that  members,  and  especially  those  having 
the  architectural  care  of  public  monuments,  could 
not  perform  any  service  more  valuable  to  the 
Institute,  or  to  the  profession  at  large,  than  in 
devoting  their  time  to  the  production  of  some 
such  paper  as  the  present.  There  was  nothing  of 
more  value,  either  theoretically  or  practically, 
than  to  receive  the  impressions  of  gentlemen  who 
had  such  constant  opportimities  of  observing  these 
public  monuments ; and  more  especially  through- 
out the  country  there  were  some  as  valuable  and 
as  interesting  as  any  which  were  to  be  found  in 
other  parts  of  Europe. 

The  motion  having  passed  unanimonsly. 

Professor  Donaldson  stated  that  a very  impor- 
tant special  meeting  would  be  held  that  day  week, 
to  receive  the  report  of  council  as  to  the  award  of 
the  Boyal  Medal,  and  other  medals,  and  also  the 
prizes  for  essays.  It  was  very  important  that 
they  should  have  a large  attendance  on  that 
occasion. 

Mr.  Henry  Simiison  Lcgg  was  then  elected  an 
associate,  and  the  meeting  separated. 


OX  THE  APPLICATIOX  OP  ART  IN 
MAXUEACTUBE.* 

P'lppr/iniigitigs.— The  principles  that  should  regulate  the 
designs  for  tills  manufacture  are  in  many  re.spects  those 
applicable  to  woven  fabrics. 

Flatness  is  essential  for  a wall-hanging,  and  designs 
giving  shaded  projections  are  against  every  principle  of 
sound  taste.  Flowers,  when  well  executed,  I regard  as 
decoration,  for  some  of  those  by  the  French  are  so  beau- 
tifully designed  and  e.xquisitely  coloured,  and  when  taste- 
fully adjusted  their  effect  is  so  artistic,  that  i cannot 
classify  them  with  simple  wall-hangings  j but  tlie  more 
ordinary  flower  papers,  though  1 may  admire  them  when 
well  designed  and  coloured,  1 consider  to  have  rarely  so 
good  an  effect  on  tlie  whole  as  flowers  conventionally 
treated  and  geometrically  arranged. 

Muchinery  now  produces  papers  of  many  colours  at  a 
price  so  reasonable,  that  they  come  within  the  means  of 
the  humble  cottager.  It  is  to  be  desired  that  these  papers 
so  used  were  in  simple  and  quiet  taste ; but  they  are  too 
often  vulgar  imitations  of  more  expensive  papers. 

Great  progress  has  certainly  been  made  during  the  last 
twenty  years,  and  many  difficulties  have  been  surmounted. 
The  jiapcrs  arc  now  in  lar  better  taste,  and  made  at  one 
half  the  cost ; still  they  are  not  equal  to  the  French  ; and 
those  who  have  visited  foreign  factories  as  well  os  English, 
soon  discover  tlie  reason. 

Firstly,  in  England,  they  rarely  wa.sh  the  colours  before 
using  them  ; in  France  they  wash  them  two  or  three 
times,  and  thus  obtain  those  soft,  solid  grounds,  wkli 
broad  damask  patterns  printed  on  them  so  evenly,  which 
we  find  it  difficult  to  equal  here. 

Ill  large  French  establishments  there  are  artists  en- 
gaged to  design  specially  fur  them,  and  also  to  direct  and 
control  the  workings  of  tlie  patterns.  This  has  a double 
advantage,  for  it  brings  mtercourse  witli  tlie  workman, 
and  makes  liim  tlms  more  intelligent  in  the  arraugeiiient 
of  colours. 

Our  manufacturers  think  it  necessary  to  bring  out 
yearly  too  many  patterns.  It  would  be  lar  better  to  bring 
out  oue-foiirth  ot  tlie  number,  pay  four  times  as  much  for 
each  design,  be-tow  four  times  as  much  consideration  on 
the  working  of  each  pattern,  and  save  three-fourths  tiie 
expense  of  printing  blocks. 

In  France,  when  a manufacturer  thinks  of  some  par- 
ticular kind  of  ornamental  design,  he  would  consult  a 


* See  p.  92,  a>ite. 


good  authority  on  the  subject.  But  you  manufacturers  in 
England,  you  have  not  innour  j>ro]ire  enough,  or  perhaps 
you  dread  the  expense.  I strongly  urge  you  never  to 
fear  asking  the  advice  and  assistance  of  architects  who 
have  made  the  various  kinds  of  ornaments  their  parti- 
cular study.  Your  inquiry  is,  at  any  rate,  a compliment 
to  them,  and  if  men  of  reputation  cannot  spare  the  time, 
they  may  recommend  you  to  some  young  travelled  archi- 
tect, who  may  help  you  most  advantageously. 

_ It  appears  to  me  that  from  the  absence  of  artistic  direc. 
tion  tliere  is  too  much  repetition  of  certain  colourings,  as 
reds,  blues,  and  greens,  in  flocks;  and  rarely  anything 
but  light  gi'ounds  for  the  common  papers,  utterly  neglect- 
ing  the  deep  tertiary  shades  which  throw  up  with  such 
brightness  the  lighter  colours  printed  upon  them. 

I think  I have  before  said  that  I do  not  bslieve  there 
is  any  ordinary  English  designer  who  understands  the 
niceties  of  the  various  styles  of  art.  If  you  were  to  ask 
for  a wall-hanging  consistently  in  Greek  taste,  I do  net 
doubt  he  would  bring  you  an  acanthus  scroll  pattcni, 
shaded  in  high  relief.  He  would  think  that  in  copying 
a Greek  architectural  oniament  of  undoubted  autho- 
rity, he  was  quite  correct.  It  would  not  occur  to  him  to 
study  the  draperies  and  ornaments  on  the  Etruscan  vases. 

On  Porci'lain  and  Earthenware  I shall  not  say  much. 
In  the  former  of  these  our  country  holds  a high  position 
from  the  devoted  energy  and  good  taste  of  certain  manu- 
facturers. 

In  tlie  common  earthenware  we  have  certainly  much  to 
improve  as  regards  the  forms.  A vessel  can  as  easily  be 
madcapleasing  shape  as  an  ugly  one.  In  an  obscure  vil- 
lage in  Ireland  1 have  seen  girls  carry  on  their  heads  from 
the  well  water-jars  in  common  earthenware  of  a form  that 
might  have  come  from  Etruria.  The  potter  moulded  them 
to  what  best  suited  the  purpose,  and  luckily  had  not 
knowledge  enough  to  distort  them  into  extravagance. 

In  toilet  services  all  raised  ornaments  on  the  basin  are 
completely  out  of  place ; they  only  tend  to  hold  the  dirt  or 
soapsuds.  The  forms  of  the  ewers  I think  may  be  much 
improved  ; I scarcely  know  one  of  a thoroughly  graceful 
anrl  convenient  shape. 

The  Etruscan  vases  are  particularly  valuable  as  a fund 
of  ornament  for  objects  such  as  these.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  co]<y  them  in  black  and  buff:  on  the  contrary, 
those  tasteful  borderings  can  be  used  appropriatelyin  any 
colours. 

I think  a work  giving  the  full-sized  ciitlincs  of  these 
vases,  and  a good  selection  of  the  ornaments,  would  be  of 
great  value  to  the  potteries  and  various  industrial  trades 
of  this  country,  it  is  worth  the  attention  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

In  glass,  for  ornamental  purposes,  such  as  enamelled 
vases  and  objects  of  that  description,  we  are  still  behind 
the  French  and  Germans ; but,  in  white  cut  glass  as 
applied  to  lustres,  1 think  our  countrymen  are  equal,  if 
not  superior,  to  them. 

Very  ollen,  however,  the  designs  of  lustres  are  far  too 
heavy  and  clnmsy-looking.  Transparency,  lightness,  and 
brilliancy  are  the  characteristics  ot  glass,  and,  above  all, 
an  arrangement  of  cutting  which  shows  the  beautiful 
prismatic  colours  to  the  best  effect 

1 have  noticed  of  late  years  very  con.siderable  improve- 
ment in  the  taste  of  onr  tabic  glass,  and  especially  some, 
delicately  relieved  with  Etruscan  oniament. 

I do  not  refer  to  the  subject  of  stained  glass : it  is  not  a 
manufacture,  but  an  art. 

.Vef//ha'/>rA.— Pcrliaps  in  no  branch  of  our  manufacture-- 
has  a greater  change  been  produced  than  in  iron  and 
brass  work  originated  by  the  writings,  the  designs,  and 
the  personal  instruction  to  workiucu  by  the  late  Mr. 
Pugin. 

The  facilities  offered  by  cast  iron  seemed  to  have  quite 
effaced  all  idea  ot  the  wrought  metal,  till  he  called  atten- 
tion to  the  absurdities  committed  in  the  loriner,  ai.d 
pointed  out  the  superior  beauty  of  the  latter  ; above  all, 
ae  brought  forward  the  great  principle — " Ti'uth  in  coii- 
strnction,”  and  explained  the  nece.ssity  of  *' suiting  the 
design  to  the  material,  and  decorating  the  construction.” 

NutwitUstanding  the  force  and  conclusivencss  of  these 
arguments,  it  is  astonishing  how  great  is  the  ignorance 
still  prevailing  upon  these  subjects  : y^  u may  see  even  in 
the  present  day  at  the  most  eminent  makers  Gothic  (?) 
grates  of  which  the  sides  are  ot  stone  design. 

In  almost  all  specimens  of  this  style,  the  grates  are  too 
ci'inisy,  and  many  of  them  have  the  bars  so  ornamented 
that  little  heat  can  come  from  between  tiiem ; as  Pugin 
expresses  it,  “All  tills  comes  from  disgui.-ung  instead  of 
beautifying  objects  of  utility.” 

1 think  a simple  grate,  with  plain  bars,  supported  on 
handsome  fire-dogs,  in  a recess  lined  witli  tiles,  is  better 
looking  and  more  suitable  than  a grate  overloaded  with 
incongruous  ornament,  modelled  as  il' it  were  to  be  carved 
ill  stone. 

A fc.v  years  ago  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  the  various 
iron  fittings  suitable  for  Medireval  work  ; now  there  is  no 
difficulty,  the  art  is  spreading,  and  is  becoming  more 
generally  understood.  We  can  now  depend  on  having  an 
iron  railing  decorated  with  appropriate  scroll-work  and 
leaves,  which  bear  a consistent  ornamentation,  while  they 
give  pleasure  by  their  recali  of  natural  forms. 

In  brass-work  the  improvement  has,  perhaps,  had  a 
wider  extension,  from  its  more  frequent  application  to 
objects  of  daily  use. 

Ill  the  various  forms  employed  for  lighting,  particularly 
by  means  of  gas,  a more  consistent  style  is  now  generally 
adopted.  In  medimval  work  especially,  the  couslrnctioa 
is  founded  on  utility  and  the  hand  of  tlie  workman  stamps 
his  skill  iipnn  the  ornamental  forms  that  strengthen 
while  they  decorate  it.  What  a contrast  to  tlie  clumsy 
works  of  thirty  years  since,  when  the  taste  for  ponderous 
masses  of  unsightly  cast  work  prevailed. 

Not  many  years  ago,  I remember  seeing  in  one  of  the 
first  London  houses  a chandelier  called  Elizabethan: 
its  enrichments  were  partly  Gothic  and  partly  Grecian, 
quaintly  relieved  with  portions  of  the  never-failing 
Louis  XIV.  Tlie  ornaments  were  evidently  selected,  not 
because  they  were  appropriate,  but  because  they  fitted. 

To  design  gaseliers  in  the  Classic  style,  an  artist  may 
study  with  advantage  the  bronze  ornaments  Irom  Pom- 
peii and  Hcrcnluneum.  lie  will  there  see  no  copying 
from  architectural  forms,  but  ornaments  suited  to  the 
nnitcrial. 

It  is  ilie  great  element  of  beauty  in  metal  work  that  it 
should  be  designed  consistently  witli  its  material  and  its 
use ; and  this  law  applies  equally  to  Classic  and  to 
Mediccval  work. 

Ill  arti-lic  bronze  work  f fear  we  have  no  class  of  work- 
men wbutover  : they  abound  in  Paris,  and  the  export  of 
fancy  works  in  this  metal  is  of  very  considerable  value, 
encouraging  and  employing  a vast  number  of  modellers, 
designers,  and  artisans. 

On  Furniture. — The  principle  which  should  guide  us  in 
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our  designs  for  furniture  is  still  the  same  that  I have 
before  cited,  “ Truth  in  Construction."  . 

In  the  report  drawn  up  by  me  for  Class  xxvi.  of  tne 
Exhibition  of  1851,  I thus  expressed  an  opinion,  notmy 

own  alone,  but  generally  shared  by  men  of  taste 

“ It  is  important  both  for  the  strength  and  good  effect 
of  furniture  that  the  principle  of  sound  construcrion  be 
well  carried  out.  tliat  the  construction  be  evident,  ana 
that  if  carving  be  introduced,  it  should  be  by  decorating 
that  construction  itself,  not  by  overlaying  it  or  disguising 

A designer  should  seek  to  render  a piece  of  furniture 
elegant  in  form,  and  tasteful  in  ail  its  detmls,  and  not 
depend,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  upon  superfluous  orna- 
mental caning.  The  leajUng  lines  should  be  well 
expressed,  and  the  various  mouldings  and  projections  in 
correct  style,  ami  of  suitable  proportion.  The  great  fault 
in  the  commoner  furniture  of  the  present  day  is  excessiv  e 
size  and  projection  in  the  mouldings ; and,  worse  than  all, 
overlaying  it  with  vulgar,  coarse,  ill-executed  carving, 
designed  by  those  who  cannot  draw  for  it  offers  immense 
facility  to  ignorance) : it  is  a hodge-podge  of  a bit  of 
scroll,  a bit  of  shell,  and  a bit  of  foliage,  aU  grossly 
abused.  , , 

In  the  better  kinds  of  plain  furniture,  made  by  the  first 
London  houses,  the  ta<.te  is  generally  good;  and  I think 
tlie  workmanship  of  the  better  kind  of  English  cabinet- 
work is  not  to  be  excelled. 

Of  late  years  the  art  of  marqueterie,  or  the  inlay  of 
woods,  is  again  come  into  fashion.  Tliis  kind  of  orna- 
mental work  is  a very  tegitiroate  way  of  decorating  furni- 
ture'. it  was  carried  to  a state  of  high  perfection  in  France 
in  the  time  of  Louis  XVI.  by  Rebiicr  and  others ; and  is 
well  understood  and  fairly  e.xcciited  in  London  at  the 
present  time. 

I think  that  when  a cabinet  or  other  piece  of  furniture 
is  inlaid  with  marqiieterie-work  the  panels  should  not 
alone  be  ornamented,  but  that  a slight  recall  in  the  form 
of  lines  to  the  styles,  or  other  subordinate  parts,  gives  a 
better  finish  to  the  work.  In  the  designs  of  these  panels 
I would  recommend  a worker  in  marqueterie  to  consider 
that  an  arrangement  of  flat  ornament  is  more  consistent 
than  a bunch  of  flowers  in  a vase,  which  is  too  often 
iutroduced. 

Marqueterie  inlay  work  is  not  peculiar  to  any  style  of 
furniture;  it  is  equally  applicable  to  the  Classic  and  the 
Mediaival,  as  to  the  Louis  XVI.  periods:  of  course  the 
ornaments'must  accord  with  each  ol  these  styles. 

Occasionally  I find  that  furniture  in  the  Gothic  style  is 
considered  to  be  incompatible  with  modern  ideas  of  taste 
and  comfort,  but  this  is  quite  an  error.  There  is  no 
quality  of  lightness,  elegance,  or  beauty,  possessed  by  any 
other  style,  which  cannot  with  equal  propriety  be  main- 
tained in  Meiliwval  furniture. 

In  iiH  work  of  a superior  character,  it  is  of  importance 
to  consider  the  architectoi’e  of  the  room.  The  peculiari- 
ties of  the  style  should  be  well  studied,  and  properly  re- 
called in  the  furniture,  and  not  only  in  that,  but  in  the 
wall-hangings,  the  carpets,  the  curtains.  No  one  of  them 
should  blaze  away  at  the  expense  of  tlie  rest,  but  all  blend 
together  to  form  one  harmoninns  whole. 

1 believe  I have  now  considered  most  of  the  manufac- 
tures in  which  the  application  of  art  is  of  importance,  not 
only  as  regards  their  fitness  for  architectural  decoration, 
but  really  arid  truly  also  as  to  their  commercial  value. 
Our  neighbours  say,  anti  very  wisely,  "Lc  gout  cst  Ic  plus 
adroit  de  tous  les  commerces.” 

Let  ushopc'that  our  manufacturers  will  devote  a little 
more  of  that  energy  they  possess  towards  fostering  a 
taste  which  will  give  value  to  their  works ; and  though  I 
have  made  observations  that  may  seem  ilepreciatoiy  in 
some  sense,  believe  me  that  no  one  con  estimate  more 
highly  the  enterprise,  perseverance,  ingenuity,  anil  high 
mercantile  honour  of  a class  of  men  who  have  added  so 
much  to  the  wealth,  power,  and  prosperity  of  this 
country. 

1 will  say  to  the  artist  who  intends  to  direct  his  talents 
towards  the  ajt  of  design,  first  study  nature,  make  your 
hand  ready  in  the  delineation  of  the  varieties  of  flowers 
and  foliage:  then  apply  these  in  combinations  of  oi 
meut;  then  study  the  various  styles  of  ornament,  more 
especially  any  one  style  to  which  you  may  purpose  to 
devote  yourself.  Afterwards,  when  you  apply  your  ai  t 
to  any  particular  manufacture,  recollect  that  there  are 
certain  principles  which  should  regulate  the  designs  for 
it.  Nor  let  me  forget  the  artisan,  the  bone  and  sinew, 
the  humble  means  of  carrying  out  those  manufacturing 
products,  who  by  quick  intelligence,  and  quiet  daily 
thought,  has  often  originated  %’ast  improvements  in  them. 
These  have  my  full  sympathy.  Let  each  and  all  engaged 
in  manufacture  ever  bear  in  mind  the  words  of  an  ancient 
Greek  philosopher 

“The  useful  and  the  beautiful 
Are  never  apart.” 

JOU.V  G.  CrtACE. 


THE  NATIONAL  GALLERY,  AND  THE 
TEMPORARY  BUILDING  AT  BRO-MPTUN. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has  announced 
in  the  House  of  Commons  that  the  whole  of  the 
National  Gallery  will  be  devot-ed  to  the  national 
pictures,  aud  that  the  Royal  Academy,  consider- 
ing that  their  independence  would  be  compromised 
by  accepting  an  offered  site  and  grant  of  money, 
have  determined  to  raise  a building  themselves. 
Marlborough  House  being  now  required  for  the 
Prince  of  \Vales,  it  was  necessary  to  remove  the 
Vernon  and  Tiu-ncr  Collections.  The  building 
known  as  “ Carlton  Ride  ” wa.s  supposed  to  be  the 
most  proper  place ; but  it  was  estimated  that  it 
would  be  necessary  to  incur  aii  expense  of  not  less 
than  3,000/.  to  place  that  building  in  a condition 
to  receive  the  pictures,  and  that  after  all  they 
wonld  not  be  safe,  as  the  building  was  not  fire- 
proof. It  was  almost  impossible  to  find  any 
building  competent  for  the  purpose,  and  it  was 
then  suggested  to  tbeGovernment  that  they  might, 
on  that  part  of  the  land  at  Kensington  Gore 
rented  by  the  Royal  Commissioners,  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  Government,  erect  a gallery  to 
receive  those  collections  until  the  building  at 
Trafalgar-square  would  be  ready  to  receive  them. 


So  far  as  expense  was  concerned,  the  building  at 
Kensington  Gore  would  not  cost  as  much  as  would 
be  necessary  to  put  the  temporary  building  at 
Carlton  Ride  in  a fit  state  to  receive  the  pictures. 


RUMOURED  DECORATIONS  AT  THE 
CRYSTAL  PALACE. 

We  hear  that  it  is  not  unlikely  that  eudea- 
Youi-s  will  be  made  to  give  a more  striking  aspect 
to  the  great  orchestra,  on  the  occasion  of  the  ap- 
proaching Handel  Commemoration,  than  it  pos- 
sesses at  present,  and  that  the  vast  area  of  the 
centre  transept,  and  move,  will  be  covered  with 
a velarium,  after  the  manner  of  the  Roman  amphi- 
theatres, appropriately  decorated.  To  paint  and 
raise  it  will  be  a work  of  some  difficulty.  An 
allegorical  painting,  in  the  place  of  the  ugly  bed- 
tick  that  encloses  the  tropical  end,  is  also  spoken 
of.  The  general  idea  has  been  sketched  out  by 
Mr.  David  Roberts,  R.A.jand  Mr.  Dawson  will 
probably  aid  in  carrying  it  out. 


THE  WALL.VCE  MONUMENT  FOR 
STIRLING. 

From  about  twenty  designs  and  models  sent  in 
for  competition,  and  whicli  have  been  on  view  for 
several  weeks,  the  committee  have  chosen  a model 
by  Mr.  Noel  Paton,  consisthig  of  the  representa- 
tion of  a lion,  in  an  enraged  or  threatening  atti- 
tude, bending  over  the  prostrate  figure  of  a 
man  whose  body  termiuate.s  in  the  coils  of  a ser- 
pent, his  right-hand  grasping  a broken  sword,  and 
his  left  a broken  chain.  The  other  portion  of  the 
cliaiii  hangs  from  the  neck  of  the  lion,  indicating 
that  the  animal  had  arisen  exasperated  and  broken 
the  chains  with  which  it  had  been  attempted  to 
bind  him.  It  bears  the  inseviptiou  on  the  base  on 
one  side,  “ To  the  Memory  of  Wallace,  the  Saviour 
of  the  Liberties  of  Scotland;”  and  on  the  other 
an  inscription  in  Latin.  Tlio  tower  and  colossal 
figure  supported  by  the  minority  are  the  pro- 
duction of  Mr.  J.  Rochead,  architect,  Glasgow. 


OTTAWA,  CANADA  WEST. 

We  have  received  a lithograph,  the  “ inevitable 
lithograph,”  as  Mr.  Cockerell  used  to  call  it,  of  the 
river  front  of  a mansion  now’ in  the  course  of  erec- 
tion at  Hunterston,  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Ottawa,  two  miles  distant  from  the  city  of  Ottawa, 
the  capital  of  Canada  as  selected  by  Her  Majesty. 
Ifitbe,  as  we  are  told  it  is,  one  of  a class  of  build- 
ings of  which  several  are  now  being  constructed  in 
We.stern  Canada,  it  speaks  well  for  the  progress 
of  the  country.  The  building  is  120  feet  frontage, 
by  an  average  depth  of  about  50  feet,  and  is  con- 
structed of  the  limestone  of  the  district,  with 
marble  dressings  to  the  quoins,  window  jambs,  and 
cornices,  also  found  in  great  abundance  near  the 
locality.  Tlie  mansion  is  being  built  for  Mr. 
Robert  Hunter,  from  the  designs  of  Messrs.  Stent 
and  Laver,  architects  and  civil  engineers,  of 
Ottawa,  and  is  described  as  replete  with  every 
comfort  to  which  modern  domestic  architecture  is 
capable  of  contributing.  Tlie  grounds  are  being 
laid  out  by  Mr.  Wyatt,  of  Hamilton,  in  keeping 
with  the  style  of  the  architecture  of  the  build- 
ing, which  may  be  called  Elizabethan. 


THE  NEW  GEOLOGICAL  ASSOCT.ATION. 

The  inaugural  address  by  Mr.  Toulmin  Siiiitb, 
barrister-at-law,  the  president,  on  “The  find- 
ing of  true  Facts;”  has  been  printed  for  this 
Association  by  Taylor,  of  Little  Queen-sti’cet, 
Liucoln’s-iun-fiolds.  It  is  an  able  and  practical 
address,  evidently  of  an  enthusiastic  fact-finder  in 
geology,  aud  contains  minute  instructions  how  to 
chip  stones  for  specimens;  how  to  hag  and  pack 
them ; how  and  where  to  seek  for  them,  &c.  Ac. 
In  the  outset  are  some  remarks  on  theory  and 
fact,  to  which  it  behoves  both  false  fact-mongers 
and  false  theorizers,  as  Mr.  Smith  would  call 
them,  to  give  heed;  but  liow  does  it  happen  that 
although  he  distinguishes,  pointedly  enough,  be- 
tween theories  and  false  theories,  as  well  as 
between  “ true  facts  ” and  “ false  facts,”  the  drift 
of  his  remarks  goes  entirely  to  confound  theories 
with  false  theories  on  the  one  hand,  and  facts 
with  true  facts  on  the  other  ? Perhaps  it  was  to 
be  expected  in  one  who  has  such  a horror  of 
centralization,  and  such  a love  for — how  shall  we 
correctly  express  the  antithesis? — centrifiigaliza- 
tiou  in  matters  of  social  polity,  that  he  shonld  be 
rather  lop-sided  in  regard  to  the  relative  estima- 
tion of  the  centralizing  profundity  of  theory  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  circumferentializing  superficiality 
of  fact  on  the  other ; but  even  Mr.  Smith  ought  to 
know  that  “true  facts”  as  he  calls  tlicro,  or  facts 
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as  we  would,  are  merely  the  materials  of  theorj', — 

or  true  theory  if  he  will, — and  that  geologists  can 
no  more  build  up  the  science  of  geology  without 
theory,  and  with  mere  facts,  than  a builder  can 
erect  an  edifice  with  mere  pebbles,  and  without 
either  plan  or  mortar.  As  for  the  talk  of  facts, 
and  true  facts,  and  false  facts,  a fact  is  afiict,, 
whatever  be  its  explanation ; and  what  Mr.  Smith 
appears  to  mean  by  a false  fact  is  simply  a fact 
involving  a false  hypothesis  or  a theoretically 
erroneous  explanation.  This  only  shows  the  im- 
portance of  theory  all  the  more.  He  does  not 
even  seem  to  be  aware  that  generalization  based 
on  facts  is  in  truth,  so  far  as  it  goes,  just  theoriza- 
tion. The  discovery  of  facts  requires  little  else  than 
hands,  eyes,  and  ears,  all  centralizing  in  the  mere 
circumference  or  superficies  of  the  mind,  as  itiverc  ; 
whereas  the  roaring  of  theories  based  upon  these 
facts  is  a generaliziog  process  which  requires  a 
man  to  have  something  like  mental  depths,  beyond 
the  shallows  of  mere  fact-collection.  Geology 
runs  much  more  risk,  in  the  present  day,  of  going- 
astray  in  the  hands  of  the  fact-dealers  than  in 
those  of  theorizers,  and  Mr.  Smith’s  false  balance 
between  fact  and  theory  assuredly  tends  stray- 
wards. 


THE  HOUSE  OF  A PAINTER  IN  PARIS. 

EXTERNAL  DECORATIONS. 

Last  vear  a house  was  completed  in  the  Cif^ 
2£alesherbes,  Paris,  by  M.  JoUivet,  painter,  as  a 
residence  for  himself,  aided  by  M.  Anatole  Jul, 
arcliitect,  which  calls  for  notice,  especially  because 
of  the  amount  of  art  bestowed  on  the  external, 
decorations  of  it.  The  Mevxie  Generals  d& 
V.-Lrchiteclure*  (Vol.  XVI.  pp.  73  and  115), 
contains  a fuU  account  of  it  by  the  owner,  with 
various  illustrations,  of  which  we  have  availed 
ourselves  in  preparing  the  accompanying  view  of 
the  north  front.  It  stands  on  a site  of  which  the 
two  fronts — facing  north  and  south,  and  therefore 
favourable  for  a painter’s  studio — extend  10  inetres- 
50  c.  while  the  depth  is  23  metres.  The  land 
cost  871/.  About  1,600/.  was  the  sum  set  apart 
for  the  house,  which  occupies  the  whole  width 
of  the  ground,  and  is  11  metres  in  deptli, 
At  the  end  of  the  ground  there  is  a glass- 
covered  atelier  for  painting  on  slabs  of  lava. 
The  thinl  story  above  the  basement  of  the- 
house  is  the  painter’s  studio,  ami  is  about  18  feet 
6 inches  in  height.  The  window,  it  will  be  seen, 
is  of  large  size,  and  so  arranged  with  a landing  in- 
front  as  to  admit  of  the  sending  in  and  taking  out 
of  large  pictures  by  means  of  a block  and  falL 
The  nortli,  or  entrance  front  (engraved),  is  con- 
structed in  stone  and  brick,  and  decorated  with 
terra-cotta,  enamelled  and  coloured,  and  with 
paintings  in  enamel  upon  lava.  The  garden  front 
is  constructed  in  brick,  rubble,  and  plaster.  The- 
interior  is  fitted  up  plainly,  with  a view  to  tbe- 
executiou  of  painted  decorations  hereafter  by  the- 
owner.  Referring  to  the  works  of  Lucca  della 
Robbia  and  Bernard  Palissy,  JI.  Jollivet  describes- 
very  fully  the  processes  adopted  to  produce  what 
lie  desired.  He  selected  the  terra-cotta  of  M. 
Garnaud,  which  was  treated  with  olive  oil  to  get 
rid  of  its  porosity  before  applying  the  enamel- 
The  terra-cotta  and  thelava  slabs  are  fixed  by  mcana- 
of  strong  brass  eyes  on  hooks,  or  rides,  of  similar 
metal  in  the  walls.  He  recommends  the  enamel 
of  M.  Hachette.  Blocks  of  lava  are  obtainable,. 
2 metres  -10  c.  by  1 metre  35  c.  M.  Jollivet,  it  may- 
be mentioned,  executed  the  paintings  on  this  mate- 
rial for  the  porch  of  the  chuich  of  St.  Vincent-de- 
Paul,  Paris.  He  cautions  those  who  would  use  it 
against  attempting  to  fire  plates  of  it  of  larger  size 
than  that  named  above.  The  plates  can  be  joined 
without  injury’  to  the  effect.  The  paintings  on- 
the  lava  were  executed  by  M.  Gillet.  Tlio 
enamelled  decorations  cover  about  30  metres  su- 
perficial, and  cost  about  161/.  charging  notliiiig 
for  the  drawings,  which  were  made  by  M.  Jollivet 
himself.  This  could  be  reduced,  it  was  thought,, 
iu  a second  work.  The  amount  was  thus  divided : — 

Francs.. 


Models  in  plaster,  furnished  to  M.  Gomaud . . 490 

25i  metres  of  impressed  terra  cotta,  without 

the  white  enamel 6oo 

•i|  metres  of  lava,  covered  with  white  enamel  290 
Enamelling  and  bunting  the  terra-cotta  and 

lava,  aud  painting  part 2,7i>d 

Fixing >iq 

Francs  -i.Uo 


In  looking  at  the  fa<^ade,  the  small  prominence 
given  to  the  entrance  doorway  will  be  objected  to 
by  the  majority  of  the  examiners. 


• Of  this  excellent  work  we  shall  have  something  more 
, to  say  ill  an  early  number. 


Feb.  12,  1859.] 
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FRANCS  AND  POUNDS. 

I mESrsiE  that  the  adoption  of  the  decimal 
system  in  money  is  only  a question  of  time,  and 
any  striking  advantages  which  belong  to  it,  be- 
yond those  which  are  popularly  known,  should,  I 
think,  be  communicated  to  the  public.  Anyone 
having  transactions  \vith  France  must  occasion- 
ally have  to  reduce  francs  into  pounds  sterling; 
and,  as  we  have  no  equivalent  to  the  franc  in  our 
present  money,  errors  hi  small  amounts  constantly 
occur.  At  the  exchange  of  25  francs  to  the 
pound,  the  franc,  valued  at  9id.  gives  19s.  9id. ; 
at  OJd.  we  have  20s.  3;id. ; and  at  lOd.  (the 
general  notion),  we  get  20s.  lOd.  The  correct 
value  is  210d.  ^ 25  = 9fd.  which  is  not  repre- 
sented in  our  coinage.  By  the  decimal  system, 
the  exact  equivalent  at  par  (25  francs)  is  4 cents, 
or  40  mils.  Thus,  25  f.  x 4 = 100  cents,  or  1,000 
mils,  or  IZ.  Take  a larger  sum,  172  f.  90  c.  x 4 
= G91‘60;  i.e.  691  cents  and  6 mils  = 6‘916?. 
By  reversing  the  process,  our  money  will  be 
readily  converted  into  francs,  thus:  25*570?.  call 
it  2,557  cents  -f-  4,  = 639  f.  25  c.  The  following 
table  shows  the  analogy  which  will  exist  between 
English  and  French  moneys : — 


Francs. 

Cents. 

1,000 

00  = 

40-000 

100 

00  = 

4*000 

10 

00  = 

■400 

1 

00  »= 

•040 

10  = 

*004 

5 = 

*002 

That  is  to  say,  the  French  soxi  will  be  the  exact 
equivalent  to  our  new  halfpenny,  or  2-mils  piece. 

Geo.  CLAEinGE. 


ELECTRO-TELEGRAPHIC  PROGRESS. 

The  alleged  circumstaiice  of  the  transmission  of 
the  news  of  the  birth  of  the  Prussian  prince  in  six 
minutes  after  that  auspicious  event  took  place, 
is  a wonderful  one,  if  true;  and  the  speech  of 
Mr.  Bright  made  at  Rochdale  is  known  to  have 
been  reported, — telegraphed  from  the  north  of 
England, — and,  although,  delivered  vivu  voce  at 
Rochdale  in  the  evening, — was  in  course  of 
being  printed  at  the  Times  and  other  news- 
paper offices  at  three  o’clock  of  the  same  night 
or  morning,  so  that  at  early  breakfast  time 
the  full  intelligence  was  on  the  table  of  many 
thoxisands  throughout  this  metropolis  and  of  the 
important  towns  adjoining.  Mr.  Bright’s  speech 
occupied  nearly  a page  of  the  leading  papers.  The 
Queen’s  speech  was  sent  with  the  same  celerity 
to  distant  nations;  and  we  have  faith  enough  in 
science  to  believe  that  ere  long  intelligence  fi*om 
the  most  distant  parts  of  the  civilized  globe  will 
be  conveyed  to  the  great  centres  of  civilization  in 
London  and  Paris  iu  the  same  rapid  manner. 

The  recently-invented  machines  used  for  tele- 
graphing by  electricity  have  gained  the  power  of 
printing,  on  paper,  by  means  of  the  needle,  the 
messages  sent  from  a distance.  It  willnot  be  new 
to  those  who  arc  particulaily  connected  -with  the 
scientific  progress  of  the  age  if  we  mention  the 
manner  of  electric  printing,  which  has  now  come 
into  general  use;  but  to  many  of  our  readers  it 
will  be  interestiug  to  know  that  the  electric 
printing  is  managed  by  means  of  an  application 
of  delicate  clock-work,  which  causes  the  motions 
of  the  electric  needle  to  be  placed  on  narrow  slips 
of  paper  in  the  following  form  : — 

H 0 WARE 

Y O U T H I S 


M O R N I N G ? 

These  characters,  which  in  such  a simple  way 
express  letters,  are  marked  on  long  strips  of 
paper  with  very  great  rapidity.  At  Lothbury 
we  are  in  a few  instants  in  communication  with  the 
Hague,  and  if  the  wires  were  laid  we  might  hold 
similar  discourse  with  the  capital  of  the  Sultan, 
or  with  that  of  the  Russian  empire. 

The  electric  telegraph  has  thus  been  taught  to 
■WTite  or  print  iu  letters  which  are  us  intelligible 
as  ordinary  printing  to  all  those  engaged  in  this 
method  of  communication ; and  seeing  how  well 
this  great  power,  when  thus  wisely  applied,  per- 
forms its  work,  n'hy  should  we  despair  that, 
having  learnt  its  letters,  and  got  well  forward 
with  uTitiug,  composition  for  the  general  use 
may^uot  be  equally  possible  ? 

^\e  have  before  mentioned  that  the  electric 
telegraph  affords  employment  to  a considerable 
number  of  respectable  and  educated  females : 
at  the  Lothbury  office  about  eighty  are  con- 
stantly at  work ; and  the  increasing  use  of  this 
means  of  communication  will  throughout  tins 


country  alone  give  the  means  of  obtaining  an 
honest  living  to  several  thousands  of  women,  'which 
will  be  infinitely  better  than  the  starvation  of 
needlework. 

Mr.  Allan,  the  telegraph  engineer,  has  been 
exhibiting  and  explaining,  at  the  Liverpool  Under- 
writers’ Rooms,  to  a large  number  of  merchants, 
ship-owners,  and  others  interested,  his  deep  sea 
rope,  or  conductor,  of  'U’hich  we  have  already 
spoken. 

The  Channel  Islands  telegraph  has  twice  been 
injured,  and  failed  to  carry  intelligence  between 
England  and  Jersey.  Friction  against  a rock 
appears,  according  to  the  Jersey  Times,  to  have 
been  discovered  to  he  the  cause  of  injury. 

Street  telegraphy,  by  wires  overhead,  seems  to 
be  making  progress  in  Glasgow. 

On  the  29th  of  October  telegraphic  communica- 
tion was  first  completed  between  Sydney  and  Mel- 
bourne and  Adelaide;  and  the  telegraph  is  now  com- 
plete, and  caunot  fail  to  unite  morecloselyprovinces 
whose  future  destiny  is  evidently  a common  one. 
There  were  some  objections  made  m the  Assembly 
to  the  vote  of  money  necessary  to  carry  it  out; 
but  if  the  task  had  been  left  to  private  entei’prise, 
it  would  probably  have  been  even  yet  \mcom- 
menced.  Extensions  to  Bathurst  and  Maitland 
have  been  sanctioned,  the  money  in  these  cases 
also  to  be  provided  for  by  loan.  These  extensions 
will  exhaust  the  wants  of  New  South  Wales. 
Along  the  east  coast  of  Australia  is  obviously  the 
telegraphic  highway  to  northern  Asia  and  to 
Europe.  Tasmania  will  soon  be  united  with  the 
main  land,  and  even  the  New  Zealand  colonists 
are  beginning  to  talk  of  the  submarine  telegraph. 

A new  company,  “ The  Great  Ocean  Telegraph 
Company,  limited,”  is  aboxit  to  undertake  the  lay- 
ing of  a cable  across  theAtlantic, based  uponAllan’s 
system  of  ocean  telegraphy,  and  a specimen  of  theii* 
rope  has  been  exhibited,  and  has  received,  it  is 
said,  the  approval  of  some  of  the  first  scientific 
men  of  the  day.  The  conducting  power  of  the 
rope  is  said  to  be  greater  relatively  by  120  per  cent, 
than  that  of  the  late  Atlantic  cable,  whilst  the 
insulating  medium  is  much  thicker,  and  prepared 
so  as  to  withstand  heat  and  pressure.  Under  this 
system  it  is  calculated  there  will  he  comparatively 
an  economy  of  forty  per  cent,  on  the  first  cost  of 
construction,  besides  fifty  per  cent,  on  the  working. 
The  submarine  cable  between  Dublin  and  this 
country,  belonging  to  the  Electric  and  Interna- 
tional Telegraph  Company,  which  has  been  recently 
broken  by  a ship’s  anchor,  is  now  repaired. 


SCHOOL-BUILDING  NEWS. 

HeaiJiny. — The  St.  John’s  National  Schools, 
which  have  lately  been  in  course  of  erection, 
are  now  completed,  and  the  opening  has  been 
inaugurated  The  cost,  including  (Pierce’s  Pyro- 
pneumatic)  stoves,  curtains,  fences,  boundai’y 
walls,  &c.  is  about  1,000?.  The  architect  is  Mr. 
Charles  Smith,  of  Reading  ; and  the  builder,  Mr. 
B.  Dunn,  of  the  same  place. 

Bedford. — The  trustees  of  the  Bedford  charity 
have  had  before  them  the  tenders  sent  in  for  build- 
ing the  proposed  New  Grammar  and  Commercial 
Schools,  previous  to  their  being  submitted  to  the 
Vice-Chancellor.  It  is  stated  that  there  was  a 
large  number  of  tenders,  and  that  the  lowest  were 
as  follow ; — 

Mr.Freshwater,  Bedford:  Grammar  School, 

2,827?.;  Preparatory,  1,386? £4,213 

Mr.  Thompson,  Derby:  Grammar,  2,450?.; 

Preparatory,  1,389? 3,839 

Mr.  Masters,  Bedford  : Grammar,  2,548?. ; 

Preparatory,  1,238? 3,786 

At  tbe  meeting,  when  these  tenders  were  ex- 
amined, a discussion  arose  whether  the  lowest  in 
the  aggregate  was  to  be  taken,  or  whether  the 
work  should  be  divided  by  the  acceptance  of  the 
lowest  tender  for  each  school.  The  majority  of 
the  trustees  approved  tbe  latter  course,  and  the 
tenders  have  been  forwarded  to  the  Vice-Chancel- 
lor, with  a recommendation  that  the  tender  of 
Mr.  Thompson  for  the  Grammar  School,  and  that 
of  Mr.  Masters  for  the  Preparatory  School,  be 
accepted. 

Bochester  and  Chatham. — The  following  is  the 
amount  of  each  tender  sent  in  for  executing  the 
alterations  at  St.  John’s  National  Schools,  Chat- 
ham:— Clother,  910?.;  Wilkins,  900?.;  Stump, 
863?. ; Naylar,  777?. ; Lilley,  746?. ; and  Spicer, 
G75?.  The  last-named  tender  was  accepted. 

Wells. — Plans  for  St.  Thomas’s  Schools,  Wells, 
in  keeping  with  the  style  of  the  church,  have  been 
submitted  to  tln*ee  builders  by  the  architect,  Mr. 
S.  S.  Teulon.  The  tenders  for  the  erection  of 
these  schools,  according  to  the  original  plan,  were 
as  follow  : — Davis,  of  Langport,  1,750?. ; Knight, 


Wells,  1,800?.;  Bevau,  Wells,  1,900?.  Some  re- 
ductions of  plans  were  then  proposed  to  each  of 
the  builders,  the  result  of  which  has  been  a con- 
tract with  Mr.  Davis  for  1,565?.  The  schools  are 
to  be  erected  on  a site  nearly  opposite  the  chm*ch. 
The  subscription  list  amounts  to  about  900?, 


SCHOOLS  OF  ART. 

Brighton. — The  inaugural  meeting  of  the 
Brighton  and  Sussex  School  of  Practical  Art  was 
held  on  the  1st  instant,  at  the  Town-hall,  the 
Mayor  in  the  chair.  The  body  of  the  room  was 
nearly  filled;  but  only  a small  proportion  were  of 
the  male  sex.  Letters  from  Lord  Carlisle,  Pro- 
fessor Owen,  Mr.  Layard,  the  Earl  of  Chichester, 
the  Bishop  of  Chichester,  various  Members  of 
Parliament,  and  other  influential  gentlemen,  were 
read.  Mr.  Redgrave,  of  the  department  of 
Science  and  Art,  was  also  present,  and  addressed 
the  meeting.  At  the  close  of  his  address,  Mr. 
Redgrave  remarked,  that  although  it  had  been 
said  that  we  were  behind  our  Continental  neigh- 
bours in  the  execution  of  the  fine  arts,  still  he 
believed  that  we  could  hear  competition  with  our 
neighbours.  But  as  to  manufactures,  so  great 
was  the  artistic  improvement  in  articles  produced 
by  this  country,  that  it  excited  the  astonishment 
of  the  French  authorities,  and  they  sent  over 
deputations  for  the  purpose  of  examiuing  and 
becoming  conversant  with  our  schools  of  art.  He 
was  happy  to  inform  them  that  there  were  now 
between  70,000  and  80,000  pupils  connected  with 
the  School  of  Art  in  London,  which  was  30,000 
more  than  last  year.  Various  other  speakers 
addressed  the  meeting,  and  appropriate  resolu- 
tions were  cordially  adopted. 

Sheffield. — The  annual  conversazione  of  the 
Sheffield  School  took  place  on  the  26th  ult.  The 
exhibition,  accorchng  to  the  Independent,  was  an 
improved  and  interesting  one.  The  guests  -were 
some  of  the  principal  families  in  the  town.  Mr. 
Young  Mitchell,  the  head  master,  i*ead  a letter 
from  Mr.  Redgrave  speaking  fiivourably  of  the 
di*awiugs  sent  in  competition  for  the  prizes,  which 
were  distributed  on  the  occasion.  There  are  now 
1,200  National  School  children  connected  with 
the  school,  although  at  the  time  of  last  year’s 
conversazione  there  wei*o  only  150. 


PROVINCL4L  NEWS. 

Bochester  and  Chatham. — The  Watts’s  new 
almshouses,  '\vluch  are  now  being  erected  by  Mr. 
Naylar,  on  the  Maidstone-road,  approach  comple- 
tion. The  buildings  are  in  the  Elizabethan  style 
of  architecture.  The  almshouses  are  to  he  finished 
and  ready  for  the  reception  of  the  inmates  by  the 
25th  of  March. 

Sitiingbourne.  — The  corn  market  has  been 
opened  in  the  new  corn  exchange  building.  The 
funds  were  raised  in  320  shares  of  5?.  each,  with 
donations.  The  foundation-stone  was  laid  on  the 
19th  of  August,  1858.  The  building  was  contracted 
for  by  Mr.  E.  Aldous,  of  Sittingbo'urne,  the  ai'chi- 
tect  being  Mr.  Andrews,  of  Rochester.  It  has  a 
frontage  of  37  feet  facing  the  High-street.  The 
inside  dimensions  of  the  market-room  (and  which 
is  also  intended  as  a general  assembly-room)  are— 
length,  60  feet,  width  30  feet,  with  an  orchestra 
capable  of  holding  fifty  performers.  The  ceiling 
contains  two  large  lights,  of  enamelled  glass,  and 
also  a sun-light,  containing  fifty-six  gas-burners, 
for  lighting  and  ventilating  the  room.  There  is 
also  a room  at  the  end  of  the  above,  25  feet  long 
by  21  feet  wide,  with  a dome  of  enamelled  glass 
in  the  roof.  There  are  also  several  ante-rooms, 
waiters’  rooms,  closets,  &c.  It  is  proposed  to  place 
a clock  with  three  illuminated  faces  in  the  tower, 
subscription  lists  being  open  for  the  purpose. 

Worcester. — The  new  works  at  the  County 
Gaol  will  forthwith  be  carried  on  to  their  com- 
pletion. At  a meeting  of  the  Gaol  Enlargement 
Committee  of  county  magistrates,  the  tender  of 
Messrs.  Wood  and  Sou  for  tbe  completion  was 
accepted.  There  were  tenders  also  from  several 
large  conti*actors  of  Birmiugham,  Coventry,  and 
London,  the  amounts  varying  from  between 
10,000?,  and  11,000?.  to  15,800?.  Tenders  were 
also  accepted  for  the  following  additional  works  ; 
— Wanning,  ventilatiou,  and  fittings,  by  Messrs. 
Hadeu,  Trowbridge;  ^^•atel•  distribution,  Messrs. 
Mallory,  Cheltenham;  gas  fittings,  Mr.  Rains- 
ford,  Birmingham;  and  for  the  locks,  bells,gongs, 
and  ironmongery,  by  Jlossrs.  Talhutt,  Birming- 
ham. The  amount  of  the  whole  tenders  was 
12,566?.  10s.  9d,  The  works  are  from  tbe  designs 
of  Mr.  Rowe,  the  county  sm*veyor,  and  will  be 
executed  under  his  superintendence,  comprising 
portions  of  two  radiatiug  wings,  with  enclosed 
corridor  round  the  chapel,  which  will  commun- 
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cate  with  the  several  corridors  of  the  males’ 
prison.  The  females’  prison  will  also  be  extended 
to  meet  the  side  of  the  chapel  corridor,  and  the 
whole  of  the  buildings  will  be  as  it  were  under 
one  roof,  and  may  be  approached  from  one 
entrance.  In  addition  to  this  there  will  be  a 
new  washhouse  and  laundry.  The  new  works 
comprise  the  remaining  portion  of  the  original 
plan  adopted  by  the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions. 

Stroud. — The  surveyor  of  the  Local  Board  of 
Health  has  amended  the  estimates  for  the  cost  of 
drainage,  bringing  the  amount  within  the  sum 
rixed  by  the  Board.  Tenders  were  directed  to  he 
advertised  for  forthwith,  so  that  the  work  will 
epeedily  be  commenced.  An  offer  to  advance  the 
necess.ary  funds  at  'Ik  per  cent,  was  accepted. 

SeisdoK. — Tile  contract  for  the  now  workhouse 
was  signed  last  week,  and  the  works  will  he  at 
■once  commenced.  The  building  has  been  taken 
by  Mr.  Ileveningham,  of  Wolverhampton,  and 
•will  be  carried  out  under  the  superintendence  of 
Mr.  Bidlake.  The  site  is  near  to  the  village  of 
Try.«ull,  about  four  miles  from  Wolverhampton. 

JlartshiU. — The  Working  Men’s  Institute  here 
has  been  opened.  The  building  was  erected  at 
the  cost  of  Mr.  Colin  Minton  Campbell,  a nephew 
of  the  late  Herbert  Minton  to  whom  also  Harts- 
hill  has  been  much  indebted.  The  designs  were 
furnished  by  Mr.  Edgar,  of  Stoke,  architect.  The 
building  comprises  a reading-room  or  lectnre-hall, 
about  46  feet  by  23  feet,  and  a keeper’s  house  in 
immediate  connection.  The  turret  between  the 
hall  and  the  dwelling,  forming  a central  feature 
in  the  grouping  of  the  exterior,  contains  the  stair 
which  conducts  to  the  gallery  over  the  front 
entrance  to  the  reading-room.  The  hall  has  an 
open-timber  roof,  which  is  so  constructed  as  to 
form  a large  lantern  by  which  the  hall  is  lighted — 
there  being  no  side  lights  except  those  in  the 
front  gable,  where  the  chief  points  of  the  archi- 
tectural design  have  been  reserved.  Tlie  building 
and  all  its  details  are  after  the  Gothic  manner, 
though  not  on  the  model  of  any  particular  period 
of  the  Medimval  styles.  The  front  is  constrxicted 
of  a red  brick,  and  the  decorative  features  are 
■iiroduced  in  stone,  marble,  and  timber;  while 
polychromatic  embellishment  is  attended  to.  A 
rose  window  is  introduced  in  the  gable.  The 
brickwork  was  executed  by  Mr.  Sutton,  of  New- 
castle ; and  Mr.  Young,  of  Lincoln,  performed  the 
masons’  and  joiners’  work. 

Chester. — At  tbo  county  sessions,  a motion  re- 
•ferring  to  the  Chester  Lunatic  Asylum,  “ fur  a 
grant  not  exceeding  10,000?.  for  the  following 
purposes,  viz. — -To  afford  accommodation  by  the 
erection  of  new  buildings  for  100  males  and  100 
females;  for  the  ventilation  of  the  present  wash- 
house, and  alterations  of  the  drying-closets;  for 
the  erection  of  a chaplain's  house,  and  for  erecting 
a new  boundary  wall  adjoining  the  highroad,”  has 
been  referred  to  a committee. 

Sandbach. — Tlie  range  of  buildings  called  the 
•Sandbach  Public  Building  was  opened  by  amateur 
musicians — ladies  and  gentlemen  who  offered  their 
services  on  the  occasion.  The  Sandbach  Public 
Building  has  been  erected  according  to  the  plans 
of  Jlr.  G.  G.  Scott,  under  the  auspices  and  manage- 
ment  of  the  Kev.  John  Arraitstead,  the  vicar  of 
Sandbach,  supported  by  a large  number  of  the 
principal  inhabitants  of  the  town.  The  cost  of 
the  building  and  the  site  has  been  raised  nomi- 
nally in  shares,  which  were  speedily  taken  up  bv 
the  inhabitants  and  neighbours;  but  the  fittings 
and  decorations  are  still  a charge. 

Liverpool. — At  a late  meeting  of  the  Tonn 
•Council  the  proceedings  of  the  special  com- 
mittee on  the  removal  of  the  public  offices  from 
the  Town  Hall  (ilr.  C.  Turner  chairman)  were 
read,  from  which  it  appeared  that  nothing  had 
been  agreed  upon,  as  the  motions  and  amendments 
submitted  were  met  on  a “ tie,”  five  voting  for 
and  five  against.  Mr.  Turner  said  the  Council 
would  have  learned,  from  the  proceedings  of  the 
•committee  just  read,  that  they  had  been  unable 
to  agree  upon  any  report  on  the  very  important 
subject  referred  to  them.  Bat  the  subject  had 
been  very  fully  considered  by  the  committee,  in 
all  its  bearings,  and  they  had  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion, he  believed  he  might  say  unanimously, 
that,^«r  se,  centralization  was  desirable  to  enable 
the  town-clerk  to  have  a proper  snpeiwision  over 
the  different  departments  into  which  the  business 
of  the  corporation  was  divided.  The  locality, 
however,  was  a matter  upon  which  the  opinions  of 
the  committee  very  much  differed.  Mr.  Turner 
moved  that  the  question  he  referred  to  the  finance 
committee,  with  instructions  to  examine  the  land 
in  Exchange-street  West,  and  to  ascertain  and 
report  to  the  Council  whether  the  necessary  offices 
could  be  constructed  upon  that  land  in  connection 
■n'itli  the  Town  Hall,  and  the  probable  expense  of 


such  constniction.  Mr.  Hodson  said  it  was  his 
intention  to  take  the  opinion  of  the  Council  upon 
the  amendment  he  proposed  in  the  committee, — 
that  in  the  opinion  of  the  Council  it  was  advisable 
to  concentrate  the  public  offices  in  Dale-street, 
together  with  the  Council-chamber;  and  upon 
that  he  intended  to  divide  the  room.  Mr.  Alder- 
man Dover,  in  seconding  Mr.  Hodson’s  amend- 
ment, said  the  cost  of  the  new  building,  supposing 
all  the  offices  from  Cornwallis-street  and  the  Town 
Hall  were  removed  there,  would  he  67,000?. 
Supposing  only  a portion  of  the  offices  were 
removed  from  the  Town  Hall  to  the  land  opposite, 
the  cost  would  be,  not  including  the  alterations 
they  would  have  to  make  in  the  Town  Hall,  some 
78,000?.  To  remove  the  offices  only  from  Corn- 
wallis-strect  to  Dale-street  would  amount  to 
38,000?.  so  that  for  the  other  28,000?.  they  would 
get  the  whole  of  their  offices  provided  for,  and  a 
council  chamber  included,  all  in  one  locality.  Mr. 
Picton  said  he  felt  it  difficult  to  come  to  a per- 
fectly satisfactory  conclusion  on  the  subject.  He 
did  not  consider  that  having  bnildings  clustered 
in  one  locality,  although  it  might  be  necessary  to 
cross  a street  to  get  from  one  department  to  ano- 
ther, would  he  an  utter  nullity  so  far  as  regarded 
the  princiide  of  centralization.  There  were  many 
things  in  this  world  of  more  importance  than 
money.  Could  they  put  a money  value  on  the 
prestige  of  six  centuries  which  belonged  to  them 
as  a municipality  ? C'onkl  they  put  a money  value 
on  tlie  associations  attaching  to  a noble  centre, 
the  centre  of  business,  the  centre  of  locality,  to 
which  every  stranger,  every  illustrious  person 
coming  to  Liverpool  would  immediately  look  ns 
the  centre  of  the  vitality  which  had  made  Liver- 
pool what  it  was  ? After  some  further  discussion 
the  amendment  was  carried  by  27  to  17. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NE\V8. 

Ileipham. — Designs  for  the  new  church  here, 
according  to  the  Norfolk  Chronicle,  have  been 
flowing  in  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  on 
tlie  last  day  fixed  and  the  d.ay  j’revious  between 
fifty  and  sixty  were  received.  It  is  feared  tlie 
edifice  cannot  be  commenced  this  spring,  from 
want  of  funds. 

Colchester. — The  old  octagonal  Independent 
Chapel  in  Lion-w.alk,  Colchester,  having  been 
long  found  inadequate  to  the  requirements  of  the 
congregation,  it  has  lieen  determined  to  erect, 
upon  the  site  of  the  present  building,  an  entirelv 
new  and  more  commodious  place  of  worsliip.  The 
following  tenders  have  been  received  .and  opened 
by  the  committee : — ktessrs.  Grimes  and  8ons, 
Colchester,  3,100?. ; Messrs,  l^ice  and  Baker,  Col- 
chester, 3,101?.;  Mr.  Sanders,  Dedham,  3,170?.; 
Jlr.  Evans,  London,  3,21 1?. ; IMr.  Gibbons,  Iiiswich, 
3,805?. ; Mr.  Simpson,  3,070?. 

IVrotham. — Some  alterations  have  been  made 
in  the  chancel  of  the  parish  church  here.  The 
pews  have  been  rcjduced  by  Glastonbury  chairs 
and  standards,  and  the  screen  restored.  The  east 
end  is  now  separated  by  a light  rail  of  brass,  with 
standards  of  blue  and  gokl  surmounted  by 
Maltese  crosses.  The  walls  have  been  re-plasterecl, 
and  cornices,  string  course,  <ic.  scraped  and  re- 
stored. The  chief  work  is  the  erection  of  a new 
east  window,  by  Iffessrs.  IVard  anil  Nixon,  of 
London.  The  window  consists  of  five  lights,  sur- 
mounted by  a quatrofoil  and  tracery  of  flowing 
design.  The  subjects  represent  the  six  clauses  of 
the  second  division  of  the  Apostle’s  creed.  The 
design  for  the  stone  tracery  of  the  window  was 
executed  by  Mr.  Vaughan,  of  Maidstone. 

Poynton.  — 8t.  Mary’s  Church,  Poynton,  has 
been  consecrated.  The  church  is  built  upon  the 
site  of  the  old  edifice,  which  was  dediaited  to  St. 
George,  and  stands  in  Woodcock-lane.  It  is  in 
the  Gothic  style,  with  old  Norman  walling.  The 
chief  feature  of  the  interior  is  the  ch.anccl,  which 
is  decorated.  The  cast  window  is  of  four  lights, 
and  in  each  compartment  is  a scene  from  the  life 
of  onr  Saviour — 1st,  ” The  Nativity 2nd,  “The 
Crucifixion;”  3rd,  “ Tlie  Ascension  4th,  “The 
Descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost.”  The  upper  part  of 
the  window  is  filled  with  Gothic  tracery,  and  the 
whole  fringed  with  a border.  The  stained  win- 
dow on  the  south  side  is  of  three  lights,  and 
similar  in  design  and  execution  to  the  east  win- 
dow. It  also  contains  three  scenes  from  the  life 
of  our  Saviour — “Simeon  blessing  tlie  Infant 
Jesus;”  “The  Elight  into  Egypt;”  and  “Our 
Lord  .as  Josepli  the  Carpenter’s  Son,”  where  He  is  ' 
represented  in  tbo  act  of  cutting  out,  with  a bow  ' 
saw,  the  transverse  beam  of  the  cross.  The  I 
windows  have  been  supplied  at  a cost  of  about ! 
330?.  Mr.  Hadwen,  of  the  Towers,  being  the 
principal  contributor.  The  designer  and  manu- 1 
tacturer  was  Mr.  Conner,  of  London.  The  body  j 
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of  the  church  consists  of  nave  and  side  aisles.  The 
roof  is  high  pitched,  and  of  bracketed  woodwork. 
Six  Gothic  windows  light  the  nave,  hut  the  prin- 
cipal source  of  light  is  from  two  one-light  elon- 
gated windows  with  Gothic  points,  which  extend 
the  whole  length  of  the  wosteni  wall.  The  nave 
is  separated  from  the  aisle  by  Gothic  arches.  The 
body  of  the  church  is  fitted  with  stalls  of  Dantzic 
deal,  and  will  accommodate  about  600. 

Bromsgrove. — The  old  parisli  church  of  Bvoms- 
grove  has  been  reopened  for  Divine  serrice,  after 
having  undergone  a repair  anil  restoi’ation  at  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Scott.  Two  stained-glass  windows, 
by  Clayton  and  Bell,  of  London,  have  been  inserted 
in  the  chancel  in  memory  of  some  branches  of 
Mr.  Maimd’s  family,  and  another,  the  east  window 
of  the  north  aisle,  the  gift  of  the  Rev.  ,1.  D.  Collis, 
The  principal  windows  at  the  east  and  west  ends 
remain  to  he  similarly  adorned.  Skidmore,  of 
Coventry,  furnished  the  gas  standards,  &c. 

Neu'casile-under-Lgne. — The  foundation-stone 
of  a new  Congregational  church  has  been  laid  at 
Newcastle,  by  Mr.  John  Crossley,  of  Halifax.  The 
architect  is  Mr.  Moffat  Smith,  of  Manchester.  The 
style  will  he  Gothic,  of  the  Decorated  period, 
with  a tower  and  spire  90  feet  high;  and  the 
materials  yellow  brick,  relieved  by  bands  of  blue 
brick  and  Hollington  stone  dressings.  The  church 
will  be  ill  the  form  of  a parallelogram,  the  interior 
dimensions  being  68  feet  4 inches  by  35  feet,  with 
a chancel-like  projection  containing  the  organ- 
gallery  and  a minister’s  vestry.  Underneath  will 
he  a school-room  of  the  same  size,  on  the  ground- 
plan,  as  the  church,  and  13  feet  high.  There  will 
he  a gallery  at  the  entrance  end  of  the  huilding, 
but  the  committee  do  not  intend  at  present  to 
erect  side  galleries.  Tlie  cost  was  estimated  at 
about  2,000?.  The  subscription-list  now  amounts 
to  above  1,100?.  and  a chapel-building  society 
gives  100?. 

Wolverhampton. — An  iron  churcli  has  recently 
been  erected  at  Essington,  on  ground  given  by 
General  Vernon,  in  front  of  the  schools.  The 
church  has  been  built  by  voluntary  subscriptions, 
the  total  cost  being  about  850?.  of  which  only 
100?.  was  deficient  pwior  to  the  opening.  The  ex- 
terior is  plain,  without  any  pretence  to  ornamen- 
tation. The  structure  is  of  an  oblong  form,  the 
entrance  being  by  a portico  at  the  west  end.  The 
external  walls  arc  painted  a warm  stone  colour, 
the  roof  being  also  painted  to  represent  slating. 
The  interior  of  the  building  has  been  designed  and 
fitted  up  in  the  same  unpretending  manner  as  the 
exterior.  Above  the  communion-table  is  a stained- 
glass  window,  and  light  is  diffused  throughout  the 
edifice  by  smaller  windows,  on  each  side,  each 
window  being  relieved  by  a border  of  coloured 
glass.  The  church  has  been  built  to  accommodate 
two  hundred  and  sixty  persons,  and  is  fitted  up 
with  three  rows  of  benches,  running  from  end  to 
end.  The  walls  have  an  inner  case  of  wood,  a 
space  of  a few  inches  being  left  between  the  outer 
iron  wall  and  the  wood.  The  roof,  which  is  sup- 
ported by  light  iron  girders,  has  also  been  lined 
with  waterproof  felt,  and  afterwards  covered  with 
wood,  so  that  in  point  of  fact  it  is  a wooden  huild- 
ing, enclosed  with  an  iron  shell.  Messrs.  Hem- 
mingsly,  iron  church  builders,  of  Bow,  were  the 
contractors  for  the  erection  of  the  building. 

Wednesjield  Heath. — For  the  new  Wesleyan 
cliapel,  the  committee  have  adopted  the  plans  by 
Mr.  Bidlake,  architect,  of  Wolverhampton.  The 
huilding  will  consist  of  a nave  and  transepts, 
accommodating  500  on  the  ground-floor,  of  which 
loO  will  be  free  sittings.  The  estimate  is  1,150?. 

Halifax. — Mr.  John  Bailey,  turret  clock  manu- 
facturer, Albion  Works,  Salford,  ig  the  successful 
competitor  for  the  large  turret  clock  for  the 
Haley-liill  new  church,  Halifax,  which  is  at 
present  being  built  at  the  expense  of  Mr.  Ackroyd, 
JI.P.  The  clock  will  be  on  the  principle  of  those 
invented  by  Mr.  Richard  Roberts,  C.E.  of  Mair- 
chester. 


a:\IERICAN  NOTES. 

A XEXV  cathedral  is  erecting  at  New  York  which 
will  far  excel,  both  in  size  and  splendour,  any 
ecclesiastical  structure  on  that  continent.  It  is 
not  so  long  as  some  of  the  largest  European 
cathedrals,  but  it  it  is  broader  than  most  of  the 
French,  and  higher  than  the  majority  of  English. 
It  is  20  feet  wider  and  30  feet  higher  than  York 
Minster,  and  vaulted  with  masonry.  The  nave  is 
3 feet  wider,  and  nearly  -10  feet  higher,  than  St. 
Paul’s  in  London. 

A new  church,  dedicated  to  “ The  Immaculate 
Conception,”  and  said  to  he  not  only  one  of  the 
finest  in  the  diocese  of  Hartford,  but  in  the  United 
States,  has  been  consecrated.  It  is  in  the  Gothic 
style  of  the  twelfth  century.  Its  dimensions  are. 
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1G2  feet  in  length  by  65  feet  in  width,  and  60  feet 
in  height.  The  interior  is  embellished  with  fresco 
i)aintmgs  by  Munich  artists.  The  twelve  apostles 
are  represented,  one  over  each  arch.  The  chancel 
dome  contains  a monogram  of  the  passion:  atigels, 
and  religious  devices  decorate  the  ceiling,  and  the 
jhllars  are  touched  with  gold.  The  altar  is  stated 
to  be  of  elaborate  design. 

The  recently-erected  St.  James’s  Church,  in  St. 
Denis-street,  Montreal,  has  been  destroyed  by  fire. 
It  was  one  of  the  handsomest  ecclesiastical  struc- 
tures in  British  North  America,  and  was  completed 
at  a cost  of  some  30,000/.  The  cause  of  the 
calamity  is  said  to  have  been  the  overheating  of  a 
Hue. 


FALL  OF  A HOUSE  IN  HACKNEY. 

Ox  Thursday  afternoon  in  last  week,  the  front 
wall  of  a house  in  Lansdown-road,  St.  John’s, 
Hackney,  one  of  several  in  course  of  erection  by 
Mr.  Luscombe,  builder,  fell  out,  and  in  so  doing 
killed  one  poor  man,  and  injured  ses’eral  others, 
one  of  whom  has  since  died. 

At  the  first  inquest,  which  was  held  on  Satur- 
day, the  5th,  Mr.  T.  H.  Wyatt,  the  district  sur- 
veyor, showed  that  the  wall  was  even  thicker  in 
the  upper  part  than  the  Act  required,  being 
14  inches  to  the  top,  where  there  might  have 
been  two  stories  of  y-inch  work.  He  attributed 
the  accident  to  the  fact  that  along  the  whole 
frontage,  33  feet,  a flat  arch,  over  a vault  8 feet 
3 inches  wide,  had  been  turned,  and  for  which  a 
.slcew-back,  3 inches  deep,  had  been  cut  into  the 
front  w'all  of  the  house.  On  this  earth  had  been 
throwii ; and  there  being  no  cross  wall  to  steady 
the  front  ■wall  while  in  a green  state,  the  earth, 
the  rain,  and  the  vault  bad  driven  in  the  front 
wall.  He  considered  it  an  error  in  judgment,  and 
not  negligence. 

Mr.  George  Pownall,  as  an  independent  witness, 
confinned  what  Mr.  Wyatt  had  stated,  and  said 
a district  surveyor  had  no  power  to  prevent  such 
an  occurrence. 

The  jury,  which  included  some  builders,  re- 
turned a verdict  of  “Accidental  death,”  and  recom- 
inciuled,  Ave  believe,  that  in  future  skew-backs 
should  not  be  cut  without  a special  notice  to 
the  district  surveyor,  and  being  done  Avith  his 
advice  and  superintendence. 


COMPETITION  DESIGNS 
FOR  MR.  SPURGEON’S  CHAPEL. 

Sir, — We  here  annex  certain  motions  we  pro- 
pose to  bring  forward  at  a meeting  of  the  com- 
peting architects  for  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Spurgeon’s 
'rabernacle,  Avhich  is  to  be  held  at  Mr.  Rea’s 
Repository  on  (this)  Saturday,  at  2p.m. 

e are  led  to  make  the  said  motions,  as  we 
fear,  luoking  at  the  designs  submitted,  there  arc 
so  many  which  show  such  a Avant  of  thought  and 
study,  that  they  appear,  and  no  doubt  are,  sent  in 
to  command  votes  ; it  is  easily  conceiA’cd  that  a 
meritorious  design  stands  a very  poor  chance 
against  odds  so  obtained. 

And  we  tliiiik  that  the  folloAving  propositions, 
if  not  meeting  the  evil,  will  tend  to  call  forth 
some  more  effective  mode  of  arrangement. 

Competitors. 

Notice  of  motions  to  be  placed  before  the  meetineof  the 
competing  architects  on  Saturday 

1st.  That  the  number  of  designs  submitted  be  reduced 
by  a preliminary  ballot  to  a number  to  be  agreed  upon. 

Slid.  That  the  authors  of  the  said  chosen  designs  do, 
by  their  votes,  further  reduce  the  number  to  (say)  six 
^lesign.s.  ” 

.Trd.  That  the  whole  of  the  competing  architects  do  vote 

for  the  last  obtained  six  designs ; that  each  architect  "-ive 
oxn  VOTE  : that  the  design  having  the  greatest  number 
ol  votes  be  the  first  design,  and  the  design  having  the  next 
greatest  number  of  votes  be  the  third  design 


goolis  llcaibtb. 

Fainting  Fopnlartg  Explained;  tvUh  Historical 
Sketches  of  the  Frogress  of  Ike  Art.  By 
Thomas  John  Gullick,  Painter,  and  John 
Times,  F.S.A.  London:  Kent  and  Co.  Fleet- 
street.  1859. 

Acting  together,  Mr.  Gullick,  a painter,  and  Mr. 
Timbs,  knoAvn  to  every  one  as  an  indefatigable 
literary  man,  have  produced  a valuable  book, 
Avliieli  supplies  a Avant.  A large  amount  of  inte- 
resting^ matter,  gleaned  from  various  authentic 
-and  reliable  sources,  shows  perhaps  the  very  con- 
siderable share  Avhich  Mr.  Timbs  has  borne  in 
producing  this  useful  volume,  of  the  special  con- 
tents of  which  Ave  may  give  our  readers  some  idea. 

^ Besides  the  sketches  indicated  by  the  title,  it 
includes  a mass  of  information  as  to  fresco,  tem- 
pera, encaustic,  miniature,  oil,  mosaic,  Avater- 
eolour,  and  missal  painting,  together  with  an  in- 


troduction, appendix,  and  index.  In  treating  of 
each  special  kind  of  painting,  of  course,  informa- 
tion is  given  as  to  the  nature  of  the  materials  and 
tools  Avorked  with  and  the  processes  adopted ; as 
Avell  as  historical  and  other  details  connected  with 
it.  In  the  division  on  oil-painting,  for  example, 
there  are  sections  treating  of  the  painting-room, 
the  implements,  vehicles,  oils,  varnishes,  canvas 
and  panels,  grounds,  colours,  processes,  and  mani- 
pulations, followed  up  by  historical  sketches  of 
the  diflereiit  schools  of  oil-painting. 

As  an  example  of  the  style  in  which  the  book 
is  AV’ritten,  Ave  may  quote  a passage  on  tbe  subject 
of  fresco  paiuting : — 

“ The  fact  that  the  grandest  works  of  human 
genius  in  painting  have  been  executed  in  fresco, 
not  to  speak  of  the  r.are  development  in  our  times 
of  fresco  painting  in  Germany,  and  the  reviA’a!  of 
this  style  of  art  in  England  for  the  decoration  of 
tlie  New  Palace  at  Westminster — Avill  assuredly 
justify  our  treating  the  subject  at  some  length; 
especially  as  the  details  are  interesting,  and  there 
appear  to  be  frequent  misconceptions  in  reference 
thereunto. 

Painting  in  fresco — in  Italian  al  fresco — takes 
its  name  from  being  executed  iipon  tbe  last  coat, 
Avlnle  it  is  freshly  laid  and  still  wet,  Avhich  the 
plasterer  puts  on  Avhen  flnisbing  a room.  This 
last  coat,  called  by  the  Italians  intonaco,  is  com- 
posed of  finely-sifted  river-sand  and  lime  mixed 
in  certain  proportions.  The  AA'ell-knoAA’n  tendency 
of  lime  thus  used  to  imbibe  Avater  and  harden, 
gives  its  peculiar  character  and  durabllitj’  to 
fresco.  The  colours  being  ground  in  Avater  and 
mixed  with  lime  when  applied  to  this  absorbent 
surface,  become  incorporated  with  tbe  lime-water 
and  sand  of  the  plaster;  and  when  dry  they  are 
not  to  be  dissolved  again  by  water,  although  in- 
ternal damp  Avill  in  time  have  the  most  injurious 
efl’ect : the  bases  of  fresco  and  tbe  colours  thus 
become  inseparable  and  positively  harder  than 
stone.  The  rapidity  Avith  which  this  coat  of 
plaster  dries,  presents,  however,  to  the  artist,  one 
of  the  greatest  difficulties  of  the  process.  Only 
so  much  of  the  plaster  must  be  laid  on  as  the 
painter  can  cover  and  complete  as  a portion  of  a 
picture  in  one  day.  Joinings  are  therefore  un- 
avoidable, and  some  ingenuity  is  necessary  to 
conceal  them  by  making  them  coincide  Avith  lines 
in  the  composition,  or  take  place  in  shadows. 

Only  those  colours  can  be  used  Avhich  light  will 
not  act  upon  or  lime  deteriorate.  The  fresco 
painter  is  therefore  limited  to  a few  pigments, 
which  are  principally  natural  colours  or  earths, 
and  consequently  sober  in  hue.  Tiic  blue  is  the 
only  brilliant  colour  in  fresco;  but  the  old  masters 
rarely  employed  either  the  cobalt  or  the  still  more 
beautiful  ultramarine  used  in  modern  frescoes; 
probably  on  account,  partly,  of  the  expensivoness 
of  these  colours.  Their  blues,  therefore,  being 
generally  imperfectly  prepared  mineral  compo- 
sitions, have  commonly  faded;  the  frescoes  by 
Guercino  being  one  of  the  rare  exceptions.  Tbe 
blacks  and  greys,  Avhich  are  nearly  all  derived 
from  animal  and  vegetable  substances,  have  also 
proved  very  fugitive.  Lime  is  mixed,  as  we  have 
said,  with  the  colours;  but  lime  itself  is  also  used 
alone  as  a pigment  for  the  lights,  the  presence  of 
sand  with  the  lime  rendering  the  plaster  ground 
a delicate  half-tint.  The  German  fresco  painters 
consider  it  indispensable  that  the  lime  should  be 
slaked  and  kept  buried  underground  several  years 
before  it  is  used,  either  as  a pigment  or  for  coating 
the  walls.  Eaidy  authorities  do  not,  however, 
insist  upon  the  necessity  of  keeping  tbe  lime  for 
a very  long  period,  and  there  is  no  apparent 
scientific  reason  for  doing  so. 

From  the  power  of  absorption,  little  force  of 
shadoAV  is  obtainable  in  fresco  compared  to  the 
depth  and  transpai’ency  of  oil  painting ; but  this 
deficiency  is  more  than  compensated,  for  internal 
decoration,  by  the  far  greater  lumiiiousness  of 
colour  in  fresco  and  its  breadth  of  bright  pearly 
effect.  The  colours  assume,  as  it  Avere,  crystalline 
brilliancy,  yet  with  none  of  the  glare  of  an  oil 
painting,  Avhich  prevents,  if  the  picture  be  large, 
a great  portion  being  seen. 

‘The  power  of  fresco,’  Haydon  says,  ‘lies  in 
light — the  poAver  of  oil  in  depth  and  tone.’” 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  from  what  we  have 
said,  that  this  volume  is  simply  a compilation.  It 
contains  a large  amount  of  original  matter,  agree- 
ably conveyed,  and  will  be  found  of  A-alue,  as  aa’cII 
by  the  young  artist  seeking  information  as  by  the 
general  reader.  We  give  a cordial  welcome  to 
the  book,  and  augur  for  it  an  increasing  reputa- 
tion. 


Gas. — At  tbe  half-yearly  meeting  of  the  Wor- 
cester company,  a dividend  after  the  rate  of  7 per 
cent,  per  annum  has  been  declared. 


P^isrchniwit. 

British  Institution. — The  exhibition  now 
open  consists  of  579  pictures,  and  thirteen  pieces 
of  sculpture.  It  has  little  distinctive  character : 
a notice  of  a previous  year’s  exhibitiou,  Avith 
merely  the  numbers  altered,  would  ansAver  the 
purpose  on  this  occasion. 

Westminster  Marble  Works. — The  firm  of 
the  London  Marble  and  Stone  Working  Company, 
Esher -street,  Westminster,  having  suddenly  Avoimd 
up  their  affairs  (thereby  throwing  a number  of 
AA'orkpeople  out  of  employment),  Mr.  Hartley,  the 
proprietor  of  the  Westminster  Marble  Works, 
purchased  the  Avhole  works,  and,  to  inaugurate  the 
re-opening  of  the  premises,  recently  entertained 
there  from  200  to  300  of  his  tenants,  workpeople, 
their  Avives,  and  friends.  The  entertainment  was 
carried  out  Avith  great  hilarity,  and  tended  to 
promote  feelings  of  amity  and  goodA\-ill. 

Drinking-fountain  Movement. — The  ToAvn- 
council  of  Gloucester  are  about  to  erect  several 
drinking-fountains,  and  a committee  has  been 

appointed  to  select  the  sites. T!ie  Rev.  Dr. 

Cottle  is  agitating  at  Weymouth  for  the  erection 
of  public  drinkiug-fountains  for  the  town. 

Mr.  Samuel  Guruey  has  promised  a donation  of 
20?.  towards  the  fund  for  erecting  drinking- 
fountains  in  Brighton,  provided  the  movement  is 
sufficiently  supported  by  the  inhabitants.  The 
contributions  already  exceed  40?. 

^Metropolitan  Board  of  Works. — The  usual 
weeldy  meeting  of  this  Board  Avas  held  at  the 
Guildhall,  on  the  4th  inst.  Avhen  the  chairman 
congratulated  the  Board  on  the  fact  of  the  main 
drainage  Avorks  of  the  metropolis  having  been 
commenced  on  the  Monday  previous.  Tenders, 
he  believed,  avouUI  be  shortly  invited  for  subse- 
quent portions  of  this  work.  The  Board,  he  said, 
Avould  shortly  have  to  take  into  consideration 
various  other  metropolitan  improvements,  together 
with  the  best  means  to  be  adopted  with  reference 
to  the  financial  question  of  taxation  for  the  pur- 
pose of  defraying  the  cost  of  their  execution.  Mr. 
Leslie,  in  a long  address,  opposed  the  removal  of 
the  present  offices  of  the  Board  from  Greek-street, 
Soho,  to  Berkeley  House,  Spring-gardens,  putting 
his  case  in  the  form  of  a resolution,  which,  as  sub- 
sequently altered,  was  put  to  the  vote;  and  on  a . 
division  there  appeared,  for  tbe  motion  as  amended 
by  Mr.  Leslie,  12;  against  it,  24;  majority,  12. 
There  were  37  members  present  out  of  a total  of 
45,  constituting  the  Board. 

The  Bots’  Refuge  at  Whitechapel. — From 
the  fifth  annual  report  of  the  Refuge  in  Commer- 
cial-street, Whitechapel,  which  has  been  issued  in 
a printed  form,  it  appears  that  a ncAV  house  for 
the  refugees  has  been  completed  and  tbe  play- 
ground enlarged.  The  cost  seems  to  have  been 
provided  for,  and  the  charity  is  clear  of  debt,  only 
they  do  not  possess  the  site,  Avliich  they  are  desi- 
rous of  having.  The  Privy  Council,  however,  have 
intimated  a cessation  of  aid,  Avhich  constituted 
about  a fourth  of  the  income  of  the  Refuge,  which 
is  a pity,  seeing  that  much  good  appears  to  be 
doing  there.  During  the  year,  78  boys  bad  gone 
through  the  hands  of  the  governor.  Of  these  15 
Avere  restored  to  their  parents;  13  restored  to 
their  parents,  and  sent  to  situations;  5 further 
p.ayment  refused  and  sent  home;  7 bound  appren- 
tices; 6 sent  to  sea;  1 sent  to  an  institution  in 
Aberdeen;  8 provided  with  situations;  6 expelled, 
as  injurious  to  other  boys ; and  17 left  irregularly. 
Of  all  these  young  roughs  only  one  bad  a step- 
mother,— a fact  Avhich  Ave  indicate  in  justice  to 
that  much  reviled  class  of  society;  21  had  both 
fathers  and  mothers,  and  only  8 Avere  orphans; 
12  were  fatherless,  and  6 motherless. 

Delay  at  the  Board  of  Works.  — Sir : 
Knowing  your  readiness  at  all  times  to  assist 
those  who  may  ha\'e  grievances  to  complain  of 
against  public  bodies,  I beg  leave  to  submit  the 
following  statement.  Having  a contract  to  carry 
out  tAvo  sbop-froiits  near  King’s  Cross,  I supplied 
the  required  plans  and  papers  to  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  on  the  3rd  of  January  last.  Since 
then  I have  waited  on  the  superintending  archi- 
tect several  times  AA'ithout  being  able  to  get  an 
answer,  but  that  the  Board  are  dispensing  impor- 
tant business,  and  I must  Avait  for  their  sanction, 
although  there  cannot  be  any  objection  to  the 
proposal.  Since  then  I have  been  kept  in  sus- 
pense. My  materials  are  lying  idle  as  well  as 
myself ; the  landlord  worrying  me,  and  the 
tenant  losing  his  business  in  consequence.  Surely 
tbe  Board  were  never  intended  to  obstruct  busi- 
ness in  this  way. — J.  G. 

We  liaA'e  before  noAv  received  similar  com- 
plaints, and  are  disposed  to  think  the  Board  are 
scarcely  aware  of  the  inconvenience  and  loss  some- 
times caused  by  their  delay. 
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I>’STITTTIO>*  OP  MECHAXICAX  ERG1>'EERS. — 
The  twelfth  annual  general  meeting  of  this  Insti- 
tution was  held  on  the  26th  ult.  at  the  house  of 
the  Institntion,  Newliall-street,  Birmingham,  Hr. 
John  Penn,  president,  in  the  chair.  The  annual 
report  of  the  council  was  read,  which  show'ed  the 
satisfactory  position  of  the  Institution,  and  a large 
increase  in  the  number  of  members.  The  election 
of  officers  for  the  present  year  then  took  place.  A 
nximber  of  new  members  were  also  elected.  A 
paper  was  then  read  “ On  the  Progressive  Appli- 
cations of  Machinery  to  Mining  Purposes,”  by 
Mr.  Tlios.  John  Taylor,  of  Earsdou,  Xewcastle-on- 
Tyne.  The  next  paper,  by  Mr.  Benjamiu  Fother- 
gill,  of  Manchester,  was  a “ Description  of  a Dry- 
clay  Brick-making  Jlachine.” 

The  Dike  of  Buckingham’s  Estates. — A 
portion  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham’s  estates,  com- 
prising a valuable  freehold  estate  in  the  parishes 
of  Bodney  Stoke,  Priddy,  and  'VVestbury,  Somer 
set.  including  two-tbirds  of  the  manors  of  Stoke 


Lecttres  on  the  Fine  Arts  at  the  Bbompton 
Museum. — On  the  7th  lust.  Mr.  Westmacott,  R.A. 
delivered  a lecture  in  the  theatre  of  the  Museum, 

“ On  Sculpture  in  Relief,”  its  character  and  appli- 
cation to  architectural  art,  in  the  course  of  which 
he  conveyed  a great  deal  of  elementaiy  knowledge 
in  pleasant  language.  The  theatre  was  well 
attended. 

JIONUMENTTO  THE  XATE  BiSHOP  OF  LONDON. — 

It  has  been  decided  to  erect  a monument  to  the  late 
Bishop  of  London,  in  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral ; and  a 
fund,  called  “The  Blomfield  Monument  FiukV’ 
has  heen  originated  for  that  purpose,  the  subscrip- 
tions to  which  already  exceed  1,000/. 

The  Artesian  "Well  at  Ostend.  — A huge  _____ 

stratum  of  clay  has  been  penetrated  by  the  boring  : Cardiff 

machinery,  and  a bed  of  sand  w’as  pierced,  when  p.  Jones^Cardiff . . . ._. . . . .^^2,1 

fresh  water  made  its  appearance.  The  depth  just  I 
175  metres  50  cents.  The  town  is  in , 


TENDERS. 

For  a villa  and  stables  at  Walham-ereen,  for  Mr.  Ree  j 


Messrs.  W.  and  A.  Moseley,  architects.  Quantities  sup- 

Elliott jfs.rso  0 0 

Weaver 2,705  0 0 

Pearson 2,630  0 0 

Howe 2,607  18  6 

Aviss  and  Sons 2,290  0 0 

Pitts  2,239  0 0 

Jackson  and  Shaw 2,205  0 0 

J.  White 2.200  0 0 

Oliver 2,200  0 0 

Wiiiiams 2,159  0 0 

Adamson  and  Sons 2,10g  0 0 

Dawson  and  Son 2,052  0 0 


For  a new  ten-quarter  brewery,  dwelling'-housc, 
stabling',  &c.  at  Cardiff.  Mr.  R.  Davison,  of  London, 
architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  G.  E.  Chittenden,  of 


jnbilee.  Tlie  geology  of  the  basin  under  the  j 


and  W.  Webb,  Cardiff  and 

Birmingham  (accepted) 2,724  0 

Finch  and  Heath,  Chepstow 
(ironwork  only)  261  16 


se,  mclumng  two-imras  oi  iob  numur.  . - v to  that  extent. 

Kodney,  nZ.as  Moke  Gifford  and  Draycott  the 


St  re  rent^h^rger/^^^^^^^^^  i MBXan-casxl>o.-Mr.  Shrapnel,  of  Bradford, 

. . .1  TaT.«Tarxcr.o  *L<if  tbrt  iron  or  ot.lipr  inptnls. 


For  the  erection  of  warehouse,  Cooper’s-row,  Crutched- 
' friars  ; Messrs.  John  Young  and  Son,  architects.  Quan- 


andabont2,400acres‘ofland,prod,..ci;.gaUogete  “ 


or  mixture  of  metals,  to  be  used  in  making 

milieu  lor  saie  uy  aumauu  a.  nekt.,.  ..1.  ...-.casting,  should  be  subjected  whilst  in  tlicfuniace 
dings  started  at  70,000/.  and  reached  the  sum  of , to  a mechanical  stirring  and  then  run  into  the  , 
85,000/.  honu  fide  offered,  but  the  property  was  mould,  the  stirrmg  to  be  kept  up  m the  mould  till , 


nearly  3,000/.  per  annum,  were  last  week  sub 
mitted  for  sale  by  auction  at  Well.'?.  The  bid- 


bought  in  at  86,000/. 

Turnpike  Locomotite. — A steam-engine  has  \ 


Nixon . 

Pearce 1,493 

Rawlins l,4-*7 

Coleman 1.389 

Lugg 1,350 

Hart  1,329 


0 0 


i the  metal  sets. 

. I B.VEP.1CXS  xon  XHE  GrAiiD3.-Gcne,.,,!|  „„„„„  sc. 

lately  been  constructed  for  the  Alarquisot  btatiord,  Peel  has  said  m the  House  ot  Lommons  that  all  The  Gas  Committee  haveprovisionally  accepted 

at  Buckingham,  for  travelling  on  the  turnpike-  the  sites  in  Loudon  available  for  the  purpose  had  Mr.  Robert  Thompson’s  tender,  at  IL  19s.  6(1.  for  columns, 

road.  lu  front  there  is  a seat  for  four  persons,  1 heeninspectedandreported  upon.  It  was  intended  ; ^6 

and  the  engine  is  guided  by  a handle  in  front.  It  to  ask  the  house  for  120,000/.  for  the  erection  of  the  ^ of  the^brackets  ° 

weiglis  about  22  cwt.  is  of  two-horse  power,  and  ! nciv  barracks,  and  the  work  would  be  begun  as  soon  ; Lamps,  Bracket 

!11  ...1  ..i.  4.1.  ....  4 n nC  C....  ...  *1 ....  ....  I.......  I O..  «.1  * n— ..  ..*.4-  Vi  n .1  ..  r.4- 1 ..1.  /./I  4-V,  A AVI.  All  j1 1 | COlUmilS,  &C.  lAaiOpS . 


will  travel  at  the  rate  of  fourteen  miles  an  hour. ! as  Parliament  had  sanctioned  the  expenditure. 


/ni  • i.  4,1  1 4.1  4.  4..  -.p-v- I , i Defries  and  Sons,  Ilouiidsditch, 

The  marquis^ went  through  the  streets  otAewportj  Trade.  — Bessemer’s  Improve- j London £3*7 


with  it  lately,  creating  a little  astonishment  and  ' The  Telegravh  says, It  will  be  recol- ! John  Newark,  Coventry  . 

curiosity  among  the  inhabitants,  although  the  fact  Bessemer’s  'patent  was  brought  | NjnbS’i  ’ Ui 

IS,  that  turnpike  locomotives  were  mcxpeninental  I things  were  expected  of  it;  hut  on  ; p^icis  Ford  Ld  Sons,  LonOon: ! i la 

use  before  our  present  locomotive  ran  on  rads.  | being  put  to  one  test  it  was  found  to  he  defective.  WUHam  Murrell 2 9 

Unionop  OPEE.iTivEBniCK>tAKERS.— a series  We  have  it.  however,  on  information  of  which  we  ' J- ’V' Turner 2 7 

meetings,  commencing  on  Saturday  week  at  • ...g  ^an  with  confidence  relv,  that  the  defects  john  Banes'. ! I"  i:'. 2 2 


12  fl 


Dudley,  and  terminating^  on  the  29t_h  nlt.^at  Bir-  ; niarred  the  snccess  of  Bessemer’s  plan  have  | Lynch  and  White,  London 


mingham,  have  been  held  at  the  principal  places  ; obviated  hv  another  patentee,  whose  discovery  ' Abraham  Pank,  Norwich. . . 

in  the  district,_  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a co-  ^ s„nc  of  the  Welsh  iron  works,  | Thonm"™  lowNo 

operative  association  for  the  establishment  ot  a 1 „„,i  „-i  ,^,,4  i,„  i,_„„_vj- •-,4„  nnor-Tiirin  : 


operative  association  lor  the  establishment  ol  b ' jg  about  to  he  brought  into  practical  operation 
joint-stock  hrickmakmg  association,  by  means  of  influential  firms  in  the  South 

which  members  of  the  union  who  are  out  of  fljgtrlct. 

employ  may  find  work.  This  movement  has  1 o . „ .4-- 

originated  inconsequence  of  some  brick-masters  1,  '^^ti  1 ' fU 

rcLiinr  to  emnlov  liemhors  of  the  trades’  union.  I before  the  M.astcr  of  the  Iloils,  on  Tliursday,  the 


Norwich  1 19  6 


For  first  portion  of  alterations  to  Mr.  Pratt’s  ’ 
Harrow  ; Mr.  Cliarles  Laws,  architect: — 

Gammon  j£335  0 0 

Chapman 212  0 0 


refusing  to  employ  members  of  the  trades’ union.  I t.  -ir  th  c i t ' 1 c 4i  Vn  • c For  new  busmess  premises,  st.j 

The  Bhtes  ure  1/  payable  m weekly  inatalmeuta  . Blauford,  adjourned  from  he  Ch.ei  j,,  Somera  Clark'),  arcidmet 

...  . . . _ A.  r ...  . . . . P Ai-b  a ilA/Moinn  n-ho  lind  iilnf-nM  linii  mi  the  list  or  


For  new  business  premises,  St.  John-street,  Smilhficld; 


of  G<1.  and  about  100  have,  it  is  said,  been  taken. 

Road  Subveyor’s  Assistant  pined  for  lay- 
ing Stones  on  Turnpike  Road.  — Recently, 
James  ^\^uteoak,  employed  by  the  surveyor  of  the 
Bnulford  and  Keighley  Turnpike-road,  svas  sum- 
moned at  Bingley,  charged  with  placing  on  the 
turnpike-road  near  to  Ryshworth,  large  stones,  in 
order  to  compel  the  public  to  avoid  those  ])ortiniis 
of  the  road  where  the  stones  were  laid.  i\Iv.  Bus- 
field  proved  the  offence.  He  did  not,  however, 
wish  to  press  the  case  hardly  against  Wliiteoiik, 
but  he  hoped  that  the  magistrates  would  express 
their  disapprobation  of  a practice  so  inconvenient 
and  so  dangerous  to  the  public.  The  magistrates 
stateil  that  as  this  was  the  first  offence  brought 
before  them,  and  the  oft'ender  had  pleaded  guilty, 
they  would  only  impose  a penalty  of  5s.  and  costs, 
but  they  expressed  their  strong  disapprobation  of 
the  practice  of  surveyors  laying  stones  iqwn  the 
highways. 

Address  to  the  Glasgow  Carters. — At  a 
carter’s  in  Glasgow  lately,  Dr.  Norman 

M'Leoil  delivered  a humorous  speech.  He  com- 
menced by  relating  an  anecdote  of  George  IV. 
when  walking  in  a procession  up  the  High-street 
of  Ediubiii^h,  and  seeing  the  crowd  all  so  v.  ell 
dressed,  he  had  looked  round  and  asked  where  was 
the  mob.  He  might  in  the  same  way  look  round 
this  meeting  and  ask,  “ NMicre  are  the  carters  ?” 
MTiile  they  were  working  for  /Aeir  short  time 
movement,  he  wished  they  would  give  the 
ministers  a lift  to  get  short  time,  too.  Coming 
home,  he  said,  from  a meeting  the  other  night,  I 
w.as  getting  out  of  a cab,  when  the  cabman  said 
to  me,  “ We're  owre  hard  wrought,  sir.”  I replied 
to  him,  “ Is  it  yourself,  your  horse,  or  I you 
mean,  for  I think  we  are  all  much  about  it?”  He 
l(X)ked  upon  this  movement  by  the  carters  of 
Glasgow,  or  by  any  of  the  wijrking  classes  of 
Glasgow,  to  secure  short  time  for  themselves,  to 
be  of  immense  advantage,  provided  they  improved 
so  precious  a gift.  He  beseeched  them  to  improve 
their  time,  and  by  so  doing  the  carters  ivould, 
every  day,  become  better  informed,  and  more 
steady,  and  be  elevated  to  take  that  position  among 
the  working  classes  of  the  city  which  they  had 
hitherto  failed  to  take,  chiefly  from  their  being 
overwrought  men. 


Clerk’s  decision,  who  had  placed  him 
eontributni's,  came  on.  The  ground  for  resisting 
this  decision  was,  that  tlie  directors  had  uiululy 


pany. 


the  legal  bearings  of  the  question  of  liability. 


' 

Building:. 

Fittings. 

Total. 

H.  and  R.  HollandsandCo. 

4^:8,830 

4i'640 

£9.470 

\V.  Cubitt  and  Co 

8,117 

533 

8,650 

Luca',  Brothers  

7,903 

496 

8.3C9 

Kirk  and  Parry 

7,380 

520 

7,900 

Leeds  Fine  Arts  Association.  — .V  meeting  For  various  works  for  Mr.  e.  Baicombe.  Mr.  e,  Clifton, 
of  the  committee  of  the  association  formed  some  architect.  Quantities  supiiUccl  by  Mr.  W.  F.  Meakin 
time  ago  for  the  decoration  of  tlie  Leeds  Town- 


hall  with  works  of  art,  says  the  InteUigevcer,  was 
held  on  Thursday,  Dr.  Heaton  in  the  chair,  when 
a good  deal  of  correspondence  was  read  respecting 
the  best  mode  of  decoration  to  he  adopted.  Mr. 


Brass  ami  Son  6152 
Patniau  ....  5903 

Cope  and  Mr.  Armitage  recommended  that  the  Courier 5670 

Victoria-haliand the  vestibule  should  be  decorated  Prichard  and,_ 
with  fresco  paintings;  but  as  the  cost  was  esti-  j and  ' w. 
mated  at  upwards  of  10,000/.  the  committee  came  Sanders  . . .3334 
to  the  decision  that  it  was  desirable  to  confine  McLenanand 

their  efforts  in  this  direction,  at  all  events  for  the  xip-'iet 4^67 

present,  to  the  vestibule,  and  a resolution  was  — ^ 

unanimously  adopted  to  the  efl'ect  that  the  vesti- 


■96  0 
0'2700  0 
0I2792  0 


.!3776  0 0 2674  0 01220  0 0 


0 1132  0 

1 

0 1057  0 

0 326  15 


9946 

97.33 

9089 


i_  1 1-  ii'i.  1’  4 1 -ii  4>  •4.  1 For  the  works  of  the  Kinc’sCrossPatenfWheelConi- 

bnlc  should  be  decorated  wiLlifresco  paintings  and  panv.  drawings  for  front  buildings,  &c.  prepared  by 
that  a subscription  should  be  commenced  to  raise  Mr.’Baker.  architecr;  for  machine-shop  and  raocbanical 
the  amount  required  for  the  puniose,  which  is  esti-  department,  by  Sir  Cliarles  Fox.  Quantities  supplied  by 
mated  at  1,500/.  The  committee  will  he  glad  to  Xe.  s.  H.  y.  Cox  ...J  Mr.  Hem,  IV.  Sass 
receive  further  gifts  of  paintings  and  ether  works 


of  art  for  the  decoration  of  the  various  parts  of 
the  Town-lwll,  as  well  as  contributions  to  enable 
them  to  ornament  the  vestibule  in  the  manner 
proposed.  All  will  cordially  approve  of  the  effort; 


Con- 
tract 
No.  3. 


...  Lon^mire  and  Burje  . 

they  are  making,  and  hope  that  their  object  will  Leonard  and  Unwin  . 

ho  accomplished  in  a manner  worthy  of  the  project  ' 

and  of  the  town.  : Walcott  

N.vjls. — Tliose 


£. 


lio  know  what  French  nails  ' 
arc — sharp-pointed  cylinders — know  that  they  are  ! Ramsey  ” 

very  far  better  than  the  pyramidal  English  nails.  ' .Myers* 

The  French  nails  want  no  bradawl  to  make  a ! Mo.von 

hole  for  them:  they  are  more  easily  driven  in  : 

than  English  naiD ; and,  when  in,  they  hold  much  Jay  

more  firmly,  and  never  start.  When  will  

English  nail-inakors  get  rid  of  their  present  absurd  palnier*  

form  and  take  to  a good  one  ? How  long  are  they  : Maun*  . . 
willing  to  let  French  c.arpenters  have  a great : Parkiss* 

advantage  over  English  carpenters  ? ‘Wliy  do  

not  our  c.arpcnters  insist  on  having  nails  ot  the  McLennan  and  Bird, 
best  form  ? Prav  drive  this  into  their  heads. 

N.  R. 


i 2,094 
2,1 17  I 
2,045  ' 
2,098 
2,100 
2,058 


993 


1,852 


3,383 

3,295 

3,037 

3,227 

3,050 

2,995 

3,1)5 

3,)85 

3,033 


3,062 

2,860 

2,740 

2,897 


1,701 

1,695 

1,683 


2.677 

2,503 

2,519 

2,525 

2,516 


133 


7,033 

6,903 

6,884 

6,810 

6,764 

6.744 

6.690 

6,662 

6,650 


6,170 

5.995 

5.994 

5,990 

5,390 


5,641 

5,559 

5,555 


Those  marked  with  an  asterisk  (*)  were  too  late. 


Feb.  12,  1859.] 


THE  BUILDER. 


TO  SURVEYOR'S  ASSIST.CNTS. 

WANTED,  a JUNIOR  ASSISTANT, 

y y who  is  fully  coiupetent  to  the  routine  0/  Office  duties,  and 
has  a fair  knowledge  of  di-awiiig.— Address,  with  full  particulars  and 
terms,  prejiaid,  to  A.  R.  Mr.  Stevens’s,  42,  Tottenliam-court-road,  W. 

A vacancy  for  an  Articled  ItoplL 

X TO  MASTER  PLUMBERS  AND  BUILDERS. 

2 T\TANTED,  by  an  experienced  PLUMBER, 

yV  a CONSTANT  RITUATION.  Has  no  objection  to  fill  up  his 
time  in  painting  and  elaring.  A good  reference  can  be  given  from  hts 
. last  employer.  Country  prefeiTwl.— Apply  to  A.  A.  B.  No.  31,  Gifford- 
street,  Flemmingtoii -street.  Kingslaud-road,  London. 

TO  ARCHITECTS. 

W/" ANTED,  a SITUATION,  by  a practical 

t yy  DRAUGHTSMAN,  who  possesses  a thorough  knowledge  of 

every  description  of  town-house  and  villa  architecture.  References.— 
Address,  A.  C.  F.  Office  of  " The  Builder." 

wanted,  a SITUATION,  .is  CLERK  or 

y V GEFiERAL  MANAGER  in  a Builder’s  establishment,  liy  a 
gentlcuiaii  of  good  practical  knowledge.  Age  30.  Fir^t-class  refer- 
r ences.— Address,  C.  E C.  Office  of  " The  Builder.” 

wanted,  ,1  SITUATION  by  the  Adver- 

y y tiser,  who  has  been  regularly  articled  to  a London  architect, 
and  has  since  been  employed  for  six  months  by  anotlier  architect,  to 
whom  lie  can  refer, — A moilerate  salary  only  exi>ccted. — Adilrcss,  K.  Z. 
No.  15.  Duke-street,  Adelphi. 

ANTED  to  APPRENTICE  a respectable 

, ; y„  LAD  (who  has  been  in  the  line  two  years)  from  the  Somerset- 
shire Societ.v  to  a C.ARPENTER,  A premium  will  be  aiven.— Direct 
- to  Mrs.  WITHEY,  44,  Edward-street,  Eegeut’s-imrli. 

{ TO  BUILDERS,  DECORATORS.  Ac. 

V^ANTED,  by  a tboronjjh  Tradesman,  a 

y y SI’TUATIUN  ns  FOREMAN  or  LEADING  H.CNU.  Dio  Adver- 
tiser has  had  experience  in  a good  business  of  his  own,  which  he  has 
lieen  oliilgod  to  relinquish  through  unforeseen  law  expenses.  Aee  30 

A good  grainer.  writer,  and  copyist.— Apply  by  letter  to  X.  X.  No.  70. 
Euston-road,  Khig’a-croes. 

T^ANTED,  a SITUATION,  by  an  expe- 

yy  rienccil  Person,  ns  FOREMAN,  in  a BuUiler's  Firm,  or 
CLERK  of  WORKS,  and  has  no  olyection  to  go  abroad,  Satisfactory 
references  can  be  given.— AdOi-ess,  0.  J.  Office  of ‘‘The  Builder.” 

TO  TIMBER  JIERCHANTS,  SA’W-jaLL  OWNERS.  AND  OTHERS 

"X^ANTED,  by  an  Experienced  MAN,  who 

y y has  just  left  his  late  situation,  where  he  has  lived  eight  years 
a ItE-ENGAGEM  ENT  as  CLERK  or  COLLECTING  CLERK.— Address, 

H.  H.  Saw-ndlls,  East  Moulsey,  Surrey. 

TO  BUILDERS.  CONTRACTORS,  Ac 

WANTED,  .m  ENGAGEMENT,  by  .1 

y y good  SURVE^UNG  CLERK,  acquainted  with  eslinmting, 
measuring,  and  suiicrintoniliiig  works,  and  who  is  a good  draughts- 
man and  aeeguntant.  High  testimonials,— Address,  H.  H.SO.Auiwell- 
street,  W.C. 

\^ANTED,  by  a thorou'xlily  Practical  Man, 

y y a RE-ENGAOEMENT  as  CLERK  of  WORKS,  GENERAL 

FORE.MAN,  or  SUPERlNTtHCDENT  on  a OENTLEJIAN’S  ESTATE 

Is  well  versed  in  construction.  liy  trade  a Joiner.  Aged  32.  tiin 

produce  pood  testimnaiiils  and  references  where  last  engaged.  

Address,  B.  Z.  A-  8,  Llverpool-street,  Walworth,  .8. 

TA/'ANTED,  by  a respectable  Man,  aged  31, 

T y of  sober,  steady,  and  active  liabits,  a .SITUATION  as 

WORKING  FOREMAN  of  BRICKLAYERS,  being  well  aciuainted  t 
mill  all  its  l/rauches,  and  having  a thoi-ough  kiiowlwlje  in  laying  all  i 

kinds  of  stonework.  Good  references  as  to  character  and  ability 

Address,  M.  B.  8,  Brlstol-place,  Maida-hill,  Paddington.  Town.  1 
country,  or  abroad,  as  required. 

TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS. 

ANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  a neai  r 

y y ^ DR.VUGHT3MAN.  EVENING  EMPLOYMENT  in  eoprlne 

or  tmeinp  drawings.  Specific-ations  to  copy,  Ac.  Terms  moderate 

Address,  B.  N.  57,  Frith-stleet,  Soho,  W.  J; 

TO  BUILDERS,  Ac.  ' 

wanted,  a EE-BNGAGEMENT,  ns 

y V SHOP  FOREMAN,  or  to  take  charge  of  a Building  by  a T 
Practical  Cnri>enter  and  Joiner,  well  versed  in  Villa  Building,  Ac 

Hus  been  accuiitoiiied  to  measure,  take  out  quantiUes,  prepare  plain  , 
and  working  drawings,  Ac.  Undeniable  references  aud  testimonials  — " 

Address,  Z.  Y,  Office  of  “ The  Builder."  'J 

'Vy ANTED,  by  an  experienced  PAINTEB., 

y V Ac.  a PERMANENT  SITUATION.  Is  a good  etcher,  om.a- 
mciil-'il  liiii-r,  and  gilder  ; can  take  chiugc  of  work.— Address,  G.  Y.  Z. 

Mr.  Smithers’s,  No,  4,  Woodfield  Cottages,  Woodfield-road.  Harrow-  7 
road.  iI 

t 

121 


for  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Jersey : — 

Filby j^SSS 

Glenn 285 

Chapman,  Harrow 276 


Croivn  Tuvp. 


. Bru 


name  was  not  in  any  of  the  lists  which  were  sent  us. 


TO  COKRESPONDENTS. 


Amienl  'Will  your  correspondent,  J.  B,  S.  {p.  83)  favo 

me  liy  statljig  his  authority  for  tlie  Irick  made  as  follows Cls 
two  parts ; chopped  straw,  one  part,  thoroughly  dried  in  the  open  ai 


elsewhere  7 B. 

Cutiinj  Timber.— Oia  ouy  one  tell  mo  what  is  the  best  tliuo  ft 
cutting  oak  timber  for  Imilding  puriioses  7 The  general  oi>miuu  is, 
believe,  the  spring,  when  the  sap  is  rising;  hut  that  is  as  mneho 
account  of  the  bark  as  the  timber.  A client,  who  intends  using  h. 
own  timber  for  his  house,  thinks  the  trees  should  be  cut  in  a domiar 
state,  tho  harlt  not  being  a consideration.  I shaU  be  glad  ,to  kno' 
through  your  columns  if  this  is  so.  W. 

B — J’ 15.— Mr.  D.— E.— H,  II,  Oetterappe.ared  last  week,  p.  {Kj}.- 
lilt-  R- — tnid  J.  N. — J.  H. — 3.  F.  (declined,  with  thanks), — Cemei) 
Works.— Veto  (we  cannot  Interfere  in  private  dUiiutes),— St.  rauerr 
(GrecUanlonic).— T.  A.  Y.— J.A.V.-J.  K, -A Subscriber  since  1848.- 
E.tr.  T.  (could  only  recover  a charge  for  the  work  alTe.ady  done,  mile! 
he  could  prove  any  damage  through  the  disappointment).- A.  B.Gret 
Grimsby  (it  would  not  be  " amply  lighted ; ” but  wc  connot  go  int 
the  question). — H.  \V.  S.—  J.  J.  B. — Working  Stonemason. B.  R.- 


■ poned). 

Wc  are  also  compelled  to  postpone  the  remainder  of  Mr.  Seotl'i 
> lecture  tiUnezt  week. 

NOTICE. — All  Communications  respect- 
iviff  Advertisements,  Suhscriptions,  ^'c.  should  he 
'addressed  to  “ The  Tublisher  of  the  Builder,” 
'No.  1,  York-street,  Covent-garden.  All  other 
'Communications  should  he  addressed  to  the 
Editor,”  and  not  to  the  " Buhlisher.” 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

IfT'iO  AECHITECTS,  ENGINEERS, 

T DISTRICT  6GRVEYORS.-- 

illl.  b.  t LOWER,  C.E.  and  Architect,  transacts  TOWN  AGENC1F.S 
'‘1’'}  wnJers  PROFESSIONAL  AID  genemllj\ 


Suirep,  Sections,  Ac.  Maps,  Plans,  Drawings  and  Tmeings,  ^ Perepec 
. tlvcs  ilrawn  or  tinted.  Ac,  by  the  first  artiste  only.— 20,  Charles-strcot 
St  James-squaro,  Loijdon,  S.W.  ’ 

iriio  ARCHITECTS,  ENGINEERS, 

1 -L  BUILDERS,  SURVEYORS,  Ac.- COMPETITION  tV’orklng 
^d  DeUil  pm^ge.  Maps,  Plans.  Tracings,  Qiiautitle«,  Suiweye  and 

■Professional  Aid  generally,  by  Jlr.  R.  BLESSLEY  " 

iHolburn. 
lartisU  in 


W ANTED,  a SITUATION  as  SHOP  FORE- 

.L’  . .man,  by_a  thoronghly  Practical  Joiner,— Address,  EJf. 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

"X^ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  aged  26,  a 

T y SITUATION.  Can  get  up  Drowings ; baa  a knowledge  of  Per- 
spective : can  take  out  quantities,  Ac.  Terms  moderate.  London 
only. — Address,  0. 11,  Ashford-street,  Hoxton,  N. 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS. 

WANTED,  .by  a Practical  Mason,  a 

SITUATION  as  CLERK  of  WORKS  or  FOREMAN.  Well 
versed  in  Gothic  and  other  details.  Fii-st-clasa  references  and  testimo- 
nlaJs  for  the  last  fifteen  years.  Country  preferred.  — Adilress, 
G.  PEARSON,  care  of  J.  Wesley  and  Co.  Paternoster-row. 


TO  BUILDERS,  Ac. 


TXPANTED,  a SITUATION  as  FOREMAN 

T T of  PLUMBERS  and  PAINTERS,  or  to  take  the  entire 
MANAfJEMENT  nf  ,i  niiaiicuoa  t... 


COWL,  257,  Oxford-Street,  W'. 


TO  BUILDERS. 

The  Advertiser,  a CARPENTER  and 

JOINER,  aged  22  years,  is  In  want  of  CONSTANT  EMPLOY- 
MENT. Wages,  34s.  per  week.  No  objection  to  town  or  country.— 
Address.  G.  K.  D.  Office  of  “ The  BuOder." 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  CONTRACTORS,  Ac. 

rpHE  Advertiser  is  OPEN  to  an  ENGAGE- 

_J_  MENT.  Ho  is  a good  draughtsman,  and  with  great  experience 
ui  measuring  up  works,  a^ilsting  accounts,  and  estimating,  Can 
write  spocificatiuna,  and  during  the  last  ten  years  has  had  the  super- 
intendence of  extcuslvo  works  under  the  first  Architects,  to  whom  he 
can  refer.  Salary  moderate. — Address,  W.  R,  E.  Office  of  ” The 
Builder.” 


discovered  a means  of 


SUSPENSION-BRIDGES  with  INCTJiASED 
bTllLM.  ra  and  much  leas  weight  of  nietal.  It  has  been  showi 
•ho  considered  it  worthy  of  notice. 

; the  system,  arrangemeuta  would  l>e 
would  guarantee  legitimate  ] 


ivery  eminent  engineer, 
ha\-ing  capital  to  tarry  01 

iwlthany  first-rate  Eugln  

on  the_  system  succeeding,  it  Is  peculiariy'adapted  for 

’•  I'lmple.— AdOresB,  B.  B.  Messrs.  Gimlner  and 


IQWINDON,  Wilts.  — WANTED,  a SUE- 

LJ  VEYOlt,  or  Ollier  colQi>et9nt  petson.  to  SUPERINTEND  mu' 
ffiOLV?S?q“V’  laying  DOWN  of  se^rll  BRICE 

^OLVEKT'l,  containing,  in  the  whole,  about  «2u  yaixls,  with  nine 
^ma  comiaunloating  therewith.— Apply,  stating  terms  iier  week, 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 

The  Advertiser,  who  has  been  upwards  of 

seven  years  in  the  profession,  is  desirous  of  an  ENGAGEMENT 
with  an  ARCHITECT.  He  is  a neat  Draughtsman,  and  capable  of 
extracting  quantities,  measuring  Buildere'  work,  Ac.;  and  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  geueinl  routine  of  an  office,  Salary  not  so  much 
on  object  as  improvement.  Unexceptional  references. — Addrcfs, 
A,  J.  care  of  Mr.  Douglass,  Stationer,  No.  16,  Little  Knight  Rider- 
street,  E.C. 

K.B.  No  oUJecliou  to  a temporary  engagement. 


rilHE  Advertiser,  a young  Man  of  steady  and 

jL  sober  habits,  wishes  for  an  ENGAGEMENT.  Is  agooUjoiner, 


TO  NOBLEMEN  AND  GENTLEMEN, 

The  Advertiser  having  lately  relinquished 

husuieas  os  a Builder,  is  ileslrous  of  an  ENGAC4EJIENT  as 
"’"EWARD  and  SURVEYOR,  or  SECRETARY.  U comsieteut  to 
pure  and  carry  out  plans  for  the  general  Iniprovemeut  of  estates 
1 dwellinga,  lias  had  pinctleol  experience  in  tlia  management  of 
ver  and  other  exhibitions.  Is  a good  ncconiiLant  and  draughtsinmi, 
1 can  also  undertake  tlie  duties  of  organist.  References  to  clergy- 
n and  others,  — Address,  X.  L.  Post-office,  Crystal  Palace,  Sydeu- 


TO  PLUMBERS,  HOUSE  DECORATORS,  AND  BUILDERS. 

The  Advertiser,  a Practical  PLUMBER, 

having  succeeded  to  a business  of  long  shauding  in  the  above 
'ine,  is  desirous  of  AMALGAMATING  with  another  in  the  same  line, 
ir  would  have  no  objection  either  to  a I’AHTNER  with  2iKlf.  and  cou- 
lecllou,  or  a SITUATION  fur  two  or  three  yearn  as  FOREMAN, 
liking  his  business  with  biiu,  so  tliat  at  tlie  end  of  Uiat  time  he 
night  become  a partner.  Tho  reason  for  tills  advertisement,  not 
laviug  sufficient  capital  to  carry  on  the  business  os  successfully  os  his 
iredeccssor.— Particulars,  at  first  by  letter,  D,  C.  L.  TichbotU'Uc’s 
.ibrary,  56,  Paddlugtou-street,  Maryleboue,  W. 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS. 

^PHE  Advertiser,  a BRICI^AYER,  wants 

X EMPLOYMENT  in  an  ARCHITECT  or  BUILDEIfS  OFFICE 
(lUalltied  for  such  employnieiit.  Twenty-seven  yearn  of  age. 
t reference.— Addrew,  W.  W.  32,  Peuton-ploce,  Kenuington- 


"PO  ROAD  SURVEYORS.— The  PAVING  i rifi/ 

iJv  wivPTriv'^®'^  O'"  ‘•^’0  TARLSH  of  ST.  MARY  j 


WKWINGTON.  Surrey,  wlR  meet  at  the  Vestry-room  of  the  Parish 
MONDAY,  tlie  21st  day  of  FEBRUARY  instant,  at 
i.EiLN  0 clock  in  the  evening  precisely,  to  receive  APPLICVTIONS 
irom  CANDIDATES  for  the  Office  of  SURVEYOR  of  ROADS  for  the 
I lefore-mentioned  Parish,  at  a salary  of  £180  per  annum.  Die  person 
lected  to  tho  office  will  be  reciuired  to  devote  the  whole  of  hia  time 
iberettj,  and  not  to  engage  in  any  other  occupation.  Any  furtlier 
niormatuui  required,  may  be  obtained  from  tho  Clerks  to  the  Vestb' 
I'lppilcations.  wi^  Testimonials,  to  be  foi-warded  to  the  Clerks  to  tlie 
■- estiy , before  SIX  o clock  In  Die  evening  of  the  above-mentioned  day, 
nil  Lolididates  must  attend  the  Committee  ns  above 

H.  and  F.  CHESTER,  Clerks  to  the  Vestry, 

1,  Church  Bow,  Newington  Butts. 


’I’lO  PHILOSOPHICAL  INSTKUMENT 

.JL  MAKERS.— Uoodworkmeu  WANTED.— Apply  to  Ml-  GRIFFIN 
,16,  Bvuihill-row.  ’ *' 

aWANTED,  a first-class  AETISTIC  PEE- 

!T  V 8PECTIVE  DR.CUGHTSMAN  and  COLORIST.-Aiiplv  to 
r B,  T.  Ratsfcinl's,  Bookseller,  52,  High  Holborn  ; or  to  J.  11  55 
.fhitefriargiite. Hull.  v.  .u.  00, 


lu  Aiii-anrxiB. 

XWANTED,  IjY  a practical  CLEKK  of 

y y WORKS,  a RE-ENGAGE3IKNT  ns  nl-Dve,  Good  references 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  ENGINEERH.  AND  OTHERS 

WTANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT  as 

y V CLERK  of  the  WORKS,  liy  n thoroughly  pmclical  man  Is 
a good  draughtsman  and  ineasurtr,  with  the  highest  references  — 
Addi-esa,  B.  T.  Messrs.  Brown  and  Standfast’s,  Little  Geurge-strcct. 
Westininatcv.  S.W.  ' 


ANTED,  in  a Buildinu  Office  in  the 

'i.  ’ City,  a CLERK  competent  to  make  coiniietition  estimates 


TO  ARCHITECTR. 

TV" ANTED,  ail  ENGAGEMENT,  to  take  a 

y V responsible  position  in  an  office,  by  a thorougbly  practical 
AssisLint,  accustomed  to  design,  make  fair,  pertpective,  working  and 
detail  drawings  with  rapidity,  driw  speciflentions.  take  out  quanti- 
ties, survey,  level,  and  superintend  works,  Tlie  advertiser,  in  adiiltion 
to  bis  numerous  testinioni,-ila.  enu  refer  to  some  of  the  most  eminent 
gentlemen  in  the  rrofession,  of  one  of  w-hom  he  is  a impil  -Address 
X.  Z.  P.vit-office.  Sh'orgnte-atreet,  E-C.  uuress. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

'^HE  Advertiser,  aged  27,  is  open  to  an 

ENGAGEMENT.  Is  a good  dmughtemau,  competent  to  under- 
0 the  management  of  contracts,  estimato  and  measure  off  work, 
•nd  thoroughly  understands  tlie  buUdlug  trade  in  all  its  branches.— 
I .I., /.  u.  General  Post-office,  London. 


TO  BUILDERS. 


An  experienced  BUILDER’S  CLERK,  who 

is  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  practical  i>art  of  the  trade, 
livs  a RE-ENUAQEMENT,  either  in  the  Office,  or  as  Clerk  of  tho 
rks  or  Foremnu.  Testimonials  from  one  of  the  firet  Loudon  houses. 
Udress,  P.  U.  Office  of  " Die  Builder.” 


TO  ENGINEERS  AND  OTUER.S. 

A RESPECTABLE  YOUNG  MAN  (never 

Xi_  yet  been  at  business),  possessing  a good  knowledge  of  drawing 
to  scale,  &c,  is  desirous  of  meeting  with  a SITUATION  in  on  ARCHI- 
TECT’S or  ENGINEER’S  OFFICE  Satisfactory  reference  can  be 
given.  Expectations  moderate. — Address,  Z,  X.  Mr.  BrltUelxiiik,  No.  3, 
'rolteiiham-couit-roiid,  Loudon. 


TO  CIVIL  ENGINEERS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

An  ASSISTANT,  exjjerienced  in  surveying 

and  levelling,  and  a good  ilraughtsinnu,  will  shortly  be  open  to 
an  ENGAtiEMENT.  Has  been  engaged  upon  dralnago  and  other 
public  works  of  towns,  and  possesses  good  testimonials  ; or  would  givo 
refeiences.— Address,  J.  U.  S.  Post-office,  Stratford-upon-Avon. 


A 


TO  AlttHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

\JT  ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  a RE- 

y V ENGAGEMENT  in  an  office,  in  toun  or  country.  Good 
draughtsman,  and  quick  at  figures,— Address,  X.  6,  P.-irk -street. 


ARCHITECTURAL  ASSISTANCE 

ilY-^NTED,  liy  an  Architect,  an  ASSIST- 

.1.  < of  executing  good  working  drawings,  particu- 

ri>  of  Ecclesiastical  Detail.i.  Tho  office  affords  a ■'ood  field  for 
^provoment  in  Ecclesiastical  Architoctnre.  A fair  Silary  will  bo 
Bmuker’s  Libinry.  No.  2,  Bishop’s- 
■ .ad.  Paddington,  -w.  addiessed  to  O.  C, 


^Y’ANTED,  a MAN,  to  WOEKa 

Mum,DING  MACHINE  No  pei-son  need 
oiilTOho  can  produce  a character  for  lionesty 
. and  is  able  to  make  the  moulding  irons.— Apply,  by 

L'lFrTDV^T-*’  situation,  to  U^RGE 


TO  MOULDING  MACHINE  WORKERS. 

young  MAN,  to  WOEK  a 

y .moulding  MACHINE,— Armlv  nh  .7  Hti.,L-i»,.-i-.  m i.ii 


it  J.  Stiuklmid’s  Mmihling 


RESPECTABLE  YOUTH,  of  good 

education,  wishes  for  a SITUztTION  in  an  AUCTIONEER 

loiU  ESTATE  AGENT’S  OFFICE.  Ho  is  18  years  of  iige,  and  has  some 
knowledge  of  business,  having  been2iyeaisengagcUln  thelruuniougery 
business.  The  best  references  can  be  given.— Apply  to  W.  W,  Post- 
office.  High  Wyeomb,  Bucks, 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 


husineas  for  nuuiy  years.  (Jan  prepare  working  anil  lietairdrawli’m 
from  rough  skeWhes,  .md  h.i»  also  had  some  exiierience  in  an  An-hl- 
Office.  Immediate  eniplojunent  and  improvemeut  are  the 
XT  Builder.” 


principal  olijeeti.— Address  R.  R.  N.  Office  of  " 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERE 

wanted,  a SITUATION  as  CLEEIC  of 

yy  WORKS, 01 - • 


ticol  carpcDto 
reference  from  li 
A.  I.  Z.  Office  of  “The  Builder, 


FOREMAN  of  a JOB,  Die  advertiser  is  a prac- 
mason.  Both  indentures  can  be  shown.  Good 
inidoyer._  No  objection  to  the  countrj-.— Address, 


AS  SURVEYOR,  DRAUGHTSMAN,  ic. 

W"" ANTED,  by  an  experienced  SURVEYOR 

and  MAPPER,  an  ENOAOE.MEXT.  Has  just  completed  the 
sun-ey  of  a large  town  and  parish,  and  has  been  for  many  years 
engaged  on  hind  surveying  aud  engiueei-ing  works  ; is  an  excellent 
draughtsman  and  ornamental  writer,— Addi'ess,  A.  A.  36,  Carter-street 
Walwni-t.li  a ' 


A S CLERK,  an  active  Y’’oimg  Man,  aged  25, 

j\  wishes  fur  a SITU.VTION  as  above.  Is  quick  at  nieusuratioii, 
drawing,  and  accounts,  writes  a good  hand,  and  is  a fair  di-aughtaman. 
Kefereiiuo  to  piiaent  employer.— Address,  X.  Y.  2.  Kent  Cottage, 
Commercial-road,  Peckham,  S.E. 


A THOROUGH  BUILDER’S  CLERK, 

jt\.  highly  respectable,  trustworthy,  euergetie,  practical,  aud  a 
lint  class  occouiitiUit  aud  liookkeeiier,  fully  .lualifled  for  evei-y  office 
awl  out-door  duty,  is  open  to  an  ENUAGEJIENT,  on  moderate  tenu.s. 
First-class  references. — E.  W.  8.  Deacon’s,  Leadeiihall-Btreet,  E.C. 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 

A N ASSISTANT  desires  an  ENGAGE- 

i\  MENT.  He  h-as  bad  much  experience  in  preparing  competi- 
tion and  working  drawings,  sin-cificatians,  &:c.  aud  is  also  bccustomed 
to  designing  Gothic  and  Italian  work.— Address,  S.  B.  H,  Nelson- 
square,  Blackfriais,  S. 


TO  AECHTTECTS,  ENGINEERS,  ic. 

A Gentleman  -who  bas  had  20  years’  expe- 
rience In  the  Profession  in  Govenimeut  and  other  works,  and 
w ill)  can  offer  first-class  testimonials  and  references,  wishes  for  an 
ENGAGEMENT  with  a view  to  SHAKE  or  P.-tETNERSHIP.— AH 
cciiuinunicatious  confidentially  addressed  VERITAS,  office  of  “ The 
Builder,”  York -street,  Covent-gardeu. 


THE  BUILDER. 


fFKB.  12,  1859. 


A THOROUGH  BUILDER’S  CLERK, 

ilS  b3S"-.“S”S 

OI’ES  toiAii  E^■{^AOE5IE^T.  twUiuonuJa,  MJ<1  reference*. 

Adtirese,  F.  B.  la,  Askc-ten»ce,  Hcrnton  FTew 


, S CLERK,  ill  an  Office,  or  on  tlie  Works, 

^ * bntlue«-like  'Vouns  Mnn.  aged  -X.  of  eteiuly  and  pepevenue 

. Is  exi>editiou»  and  correct  in  abjtmcting,  dra’snug. 


accounts,  ^rrlte*  * gia-d  li.-«ia!‘a^d  f^dly  .^1^®"'*-'}''*/^,',';'*’^.'^-' 
tendence  of  workiuen.  L-udon  i-rcterred.— Address,  U.54,  we-lin, 
street,  OrarCTend 


i!  V 


TO  aF'’’*”’'’c<  I'S.  SITnVEYORS,  AND  BCILDBIES. 

A YOUNG  MAN,  who  has  had  con- 

sidemble  ..xperi.  u - in  U.e  above,  dcires  an  ESRAO^F^XT^ 

Hu-Ik-.-u  HerV  ..rw.’l -r  a n«t  class  tnansitm.  aUo  engag^in 

eminent  Arc)iite.’t«'  oun-,;  Lij>  workci  .-u 

^ is"  J iS'r':  ‘ ^ T.  N. 

Office  of '■  TLe  iiuiiiier,  ________ 


TO  BfILDERS.  &e. 

A YOUNG  MAN,  respectably  connected, 

and  with  reasoiii.Me  means  at  his  co^iand,  "Uhes  Bjr 
KJIPI  i>YMr.VT.  with  a respectable  BuUder  in  full  practice,  where 

there  mizht  be  achance  of  purchasing  the  biisinese.  or  part,  hereafter. 
He  haa  served  bis  tlmo  in  all  iU  branches  ofthe  trade,  with  a builder 
of  undeniable  re»i>ectabUity  and  active  practice.  — Ad^js  to 
THOMAS  H.  c.are  of  Me»»r*.  Varuham  and  Co.  bUvtiouers,  Bedioru- 
street,  Covent-ganlen.  


A 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  &c. 

YOUNG  MAN,  just  leaving  his  present 

employer,  iceks  a SITU.\TioS  a*  CLERK,  -r  in  any  caikvity 

re  he  could  Ij-M.f  .tenicc-.  Salary  not  »o  mm-li  an  olflect  « actiie 


where  he  could  l«M,f  .tenK-c-.  Salary  not  »o  much  an  ouject  aa 
eiiiploynieot.  Excellent  character  and  good  references.— Address, 
A.  B.  care  of  Mr*.  Fw.t,  I.  Kennlngton-cro»s,  B. 


A 


N EFFICIENT  ARCHITECTURAL 


a_  DBAUOHTBMAN.  accustomed  to  prepare  iXlr,  working. detail 
pemieclive  drawings,  desiim,  write  specifications,  take  out  ouaii- 
s,  and  coiuiv.'teiit  to  u-e  tlij  thewlidite  and  ,level,  ii  Oi>en 


fities,  and  coiuiv.'teiit  to  u-e  the  thecslulite  an.l  leve 
Eugageuient. — .Address  W‘.  K.  Office  of  " The  Builder,” 


TO  ARCHITBCTS.  fee. 


An  experienced  Architectural  Draughtsman 

and  Artistic  Colourist  will  be  happy  t.)  PREl’ARE  and 


^ a.  and  Artistic  Colourist  will  be  happy  . 

COL'H'R  PEr,.SPB<.TrY'E.«.  with  foregrounds  and  the  UfU.\l  r.c-b 
•orte*.  finished  driwinus.  4c.  for  any  gentleman  competing  for  the 

Manchester  Assise  Court*,  or  any  other  purpose.  Term*  moderate.— 

Address.  .A  .C  Z.  Offire  of  " The  lluilder." 


TO  AHCHTTPCTS  AND  SURVEY'OBB. 

A N ASSISTANT  desires  an  ENGAGE- 

JTV.  ME>T.  He  is  thoroughly  versed  in  OotUic  .and  Italian  deWU 
ai.d  iwrfpectiae  ; and  has  al6->  had  eii>*riviice  in  wolking  drawlnga 
and  quantities.  — Address,  B.  X.  Post-office,  lio.  King-NVUllatu- 
street,  E-C. 


KA  M P T U L I 0 O N 

THE  NEW  ELASTIC  FLOOR-CLOTH. 

M’ami.  Nol«eles».  llurnlde,  and  Onmnieiital. 

THE  BEST  (TAYLER'S  P.Al’EKT)  TO  BE  HAD  OF 

T.  T R E L 0 A K, 

COCOA-NUT  FIBRE  MANUFACTURER,  42.  LUDG.ATE-HILL. 

LONDON',  E.C. 


/GLAZIERS'  DI.AMONDS! 

\ T FOR  CUTTING  EA'ERV  DESCRIPTION  OF  GX-AS3, 

Price  from  It's,  to  2r«-6d.  each. 

To  be  had  of  the  Wholesale  n 

JOHN  EDWARDS,  20.  3HARF3-ALLEY,  M EsT  sMITHFIELD, 
T.^nilon.  E.C. 


lAPER-H-ANGINGS.  - The  CHEAPEST 


I HOUSE  ill  London  for  every  deecriinion  of 
INGS  is  CROSS’S  WHOLESALE  W.ARKHOUnE,  No.  ,i'.  GREAT 
PORTL-AND-STREET,  Oxford-street,  where  yo'L 
LARGEST  and  MO-^T  EXTENSIVE  ASSOR  ''MENT  in  the 

THIRTY  PER  CENT.  CHEAPER  than  any  other  House  in  tbeTV.ul^ 
Builders.  Deorators.  Dcalera,  and  large  Consumers,  wiU  do  well  to 
this  Establishment. 


OITY  WINDOW-BLIND  MANU- 

V-/  FACTORY  (establl-bfl  ISIO).  2 raid  3.  ^JEED-LANE,  St, 
Paui’s.-J.  HULL  (successor  to  Mc-srs,  Siioxell  of  M re 

to  supply  the  trade  and  the  puhUc  in  general,  with  BLINDS,  of  tire 

lier-t  dwcrlpti-m.  at  the  lowest  prices.  Country  orders  rrot>nd  7 
attended  to.  Eetimatisgiveu  for  large  or  small  .lU-aiititiea  of  Inside 
or  Ouu-iUe  BliiuU. 


ijiREDERICK  DENT,  Chronometer,  Watch, 

I'  »».,i  n<w-V  Mi.ker  tyi  the  Omen  and  Prince  Consort,  raid  maker 


TT 

i’  and  Clock  Jliiker  to  the  Qmei 
of  the  great  clock  for  the  Houses  of  P." 
Royal  Exehanpp. 


Gl,  Strand,  and  34. 
go  connection  with  S3.  Cockspur-street. 


Griffin,  jVntiqllaet.vn.  — a New 

hand-mmle  DRAWING  PAPER.  tiiHiiufiwtnred  of  pure  linen 
rags,  free  from  oil  chemical  bleiwh.  of  m.aleratc  and  nniforio  grain 
(that  will  iiemiit  of  the  jMtper  Iwiiie  cut  up  for  couiparati vely  sraral 


drawingsl  : carefully  sixeU,  anil  admirably  aihipU'd  for  tukiliz  cob 
firm,  strong,  and  Umgh.  Manufactureil  specially  for  Mesars.  w i^r 
and  Newton,  at  the  celebrated  “Turkey  Mill."  The  Initials  ofthe  firm 
are  In  the  water-mark,  and  at  the  comer  of  e.sch  rlicct  Is  st.-unped  their 
trade  mark  (Gritfin).  Price,  per  sheet  (32  inches  by  Wi  liichesh  -s. 

WINSOR  and  NEWTON,  38,  RsUilione  place,  Liondon,  W. 


Building  land  and  carcase.s.— 

TO  BE  SOLD,  several  PAIRS  of  SEMI-DETACHED  VILLAS, 
in  carc.ve,  m.et  iubrtantlally  built  (either  Freehold  or  I,easchold).  and 
several  uio«t  attractive  sites,  all  on  the  West-HiIl.-uid  WimUedon-iiark 
Hstatew-— For  Umu,  apply  to  BROOKS  and  BEAL.  Lo.nd  AgenU,  2ir!), 
Piccaffilly, 


rno  BE  SOLD,  by  PRIVATE  CONTRACT, 

I a moat  desimlde  FREEHOLD  F.STATE.  well  adapted  foi 


Messes,  e o s h e e and  o o. 

LIME,  CEMENT,  and  BRICK  MERCHANTS. 

LONDON  WHARFS:— 

ALBION  WHARF,  HOLI.AND-ST.  BLACKFRIARS,  S.E. 
MILLBANK-STREET,  WESTMINSTER,  S.W. 
KINGSLAND  BASIN,  KINGSLAND-ROAD,  N.E. 
LIMEKILN-HILL,  LIMEHOUSE,  E. 

Whereat  can  I'e  obtained  ofthe  best  quality 
GREY-STONE,  CHALK,  and  FLihKE  LIME. 
ti/,\rAV  PfinTT.AVn  KgENE'S.  ATKINSON’S, 


ROMAN.  PORTLAND,  KEENE'S,  ATKINSON’S.  MARTIN'S,  and 
PARIAN  CEMENTS. 

COWLEY  and  KENT  BRICKS. 

WHITE  and  RED  SUFFOLK  FACING  BRICKS. 

YELhOM'  and  PALE  MALM-CUTTERS,  PICKINGS,  PAA  lORS, 

^STAFFORdIhIRE  ornamental  PAVEJfENTS,  in  BED, 

BLUE,  raid  BUFF;  also  GARDEN  EDGINGS.  ,-,u.x.-vwr 

TEEEO-METALLIC  GROOVED  STABLE  BRICKS,  CHANNEL 
BRICKS,  ard  CLINKERS. 

PLAIN  and  ORN.AMKNTAL  ROOFING  and  RIDGE  TILES. 

Mr.  R,  BROWN'S  RED  raid  GREEN  RIDGING,  with  CH.AM- 
FEEEP  CRESTS. 

COLOURED  and  WHITE  GLAZED  TILES,  for 
AVELSH,  NEWCASTLE,  ahd  STOURBRIDGE  FIRE-BRICKS, 
LU31PS.  and  TILES  of  every  deacription  amUUe. 

RED  and  GL-AZED  STONEWARE  DR-VIN  PIPES. 

TERRA  COTTA.  CEMENT,  and  RED  CHIMNEY-10^ 

HAIR,  PL.ASTER.  L.\THS.  WHITINC.,  SAND,  BALL.AST,  and 
Other  BUILDING  MATERIALS 

Goods  forwarded  by  Railway  with  despatch. 


T OXDON  rmd  WEST  of  ENGL.\ND 

I J CEMENT  WORKS,  Dunball,  Bridgwater.— Hydraulic,  Portlandj. 
Bath  raid  Rnnmti  Cemeiita.  Blue  ami  White  Lias  Lime,  lump  and 
gniuDd.-KIALL5tARK  and  CO.  Dunball,  Bridgwater,  and  D,  North 
Wharf-road,  Paddington. 


A TKINSOX’S  CEjUEXT,  so  long  known 

J\.  and  esteemed  in  London  for  plastering  purpose,  is  a 


retting  Cement,  that  requirrt  no  coloiirlng.  Sold  exclusively  by  JOHN 
BAZLEY  WHITE  and  BROTHERS,  Millbank-slreet,  AVestmlnster : 
and  Scel-street,  Liverpool. 


bu Udine  purposes,  situate  on  Clarham-coitiinoi..  ,..  . 

Cliiphatn  to  AVaiidsworth.— Forpnrtlcnlarsaprly  to  JAJIES  CHOWDY, 
Es-p  17,  Serje-anU'-inn.Flcet-street,  E.C. 


TO  B!iH.  KMAKEK.S,  BUILDERS.  AND  CONTlVAfTORS. 


T 


0 ARCHITECTS  and  BUILDERS.— 


T.  TRELOAR,  42.  LUDGATE-UILL, 
Manufacturer. 

SUPPLIF-S  COCOA-NUT  FIBRE  M.imNO,  DOOR-3I.ATS, 
HASSOCKS,  te. 

of  the  beat  quality  on  the  most  rmsonable  terms. 
AV'areboiuc,  42,  Ludgatc-hiU,  EC, 


>ATENT  and  BPJTISH  PLATE  GLASS. 


, l,  JAMES  UETLKY  and  CO.  lieg  to  inform  Architects.  Builders, 
nu'l  the  Trade  generally,  that  their  new  Tariff  of  Price*  for  the  above 
will  be  sent  on  ap)  iicaliun  ; they  will  also  on  receipt  of  p.\rtlriilars 
furnish  estimate*  for  any  descriidlon  of  Olaa*  now  mamifio  turod. — 
Patent  Plate,  Sheet,  Crown,  and  Ornamental  AA'indow  Glass  AYare- 
b 'Use.  35.  Soho-square,  lyindoii. 


WINDOW  GLASS. 

nnHOMAS  MILLINGTON’S  NEW  LIST 

of  REDUCE 


■UCED  PRICES 

appi  icatlon. 

SHEET  GLASS,  fourths,  in 
„ Ihipis, 

„ secnide. 


' ready,  and  may  I 
0 feel  cases,  at  Sd*.  Bil.  i>er  cr 


eiK 


Boxes  oOoO  feet  each,  at  lbs  12<.  I4a.  or  Ids.  scconling  to  size. 

21ds.  36oz.  32i)z.  and  42oz.  in  various  qualities. 

Also.  CBA'STAL  SHEET  GL.ASS. 

lRot*pd21ox.  C ronnd.MsttediJlnssof  A-ariou*  Patterns. sndUoloured 
Glass.  BritUh  Place  GIobs,  Patent  PUte,  Cast  and  RoUed  Ruugli  PbiU, 
from  i to  1 inch  thick. 

COLOURS.  VARNISHES,  &c. 

Oenolne  White  Ix'ad.  32*.  Od. : second*  ditto,  30s.  (W.  p»-r  cwt.  Lin- 
aeeit  Oil.  BolJe>l  ditto,  Turpentine.  Pale  Oak  A'aniish,  r*.b*L  ; ('Hrri.-ire 
ilitto,  lOa  ; Copal  ditto,  14*.  per  gallon.  Dry  anil  Ground  Culoiu*. 
Brushet.  &c. 

The  above  price*  enbject  to  the  fluctuation  of  the  markets. 

PLUMBERS’  BRASS  WORK. 

LIFT  PUMPS  AND  PUMPS  FOR  DEEP  WRLI.S  ; FI.A1N 

AND  SUNK  H.ANDLE  WATER-CLOSErS. 


^ro  BE  LET,  at  a Ioav  Royalty,  a BRICK- 

I FIELD,  ill  the  parish  of  Dovercoiirt,  iie.-vr  H.arwicb,  close  to  thi 


if  Iiiiverconrt,  where  tlicre  i.*  a grc.tt  local 
demand  lur  Brick*  of  all  descrijiUona,  containing  from  five  to  twenty 
acres  of  flrat-rate  earth,  situate  close  to  a spacious  free  quay,  where 
Brick*  can  be  shipped  for  tlie  London  market  at  a small  coat,  and 
clialk.aand,  and  ashes  landed  close  to  the  field;  and  within  a<iuartcr  of 
a mile  ofthe  new  town  now  building,  eight  to  ten  millions  of  I’ricka 
may  be  made  annually. — Applications  fo  he  made  to  the  Proprietor, 
JOHN  PAITRICK,  Portland  and  AVcot -Bock  Roman  Cement  Jtaiiu- 
facturer.  Dovercourt,  near  Harwich,  TheTrade  supplied  with  agemiine 
article,  at  the  lowest  price  iioasible,  by  barge  alongside  in  the  Riv  er 
Thames,  or  to  any  other  i>ort 


CHARLES  RICHARDSON, 

\j  BRUNSWICK  WHARF.  VAUXHALL. 

And  C,  SOUTH  AVHARF.  PADDINGTON  BASIN. 

COWLEY  aii.l  KENT  BRICKS,  per  barge, 

alongside,  or  delivered  In  any  quantities,  direct  from 

SUPERIOR  WHITE  SUFFOLK  FACIKGS, 

Splays  Door-Jaiida.  Coping  Bricks.  Stable  Clinkers,  Ac. 

DARK  RED  FACINGS,  Rubbers,  Splays, 
*’“mUGHT  yellow  MALM  FACINGS,  and 

Cutters,  of  the  best  qu.allty.  Mean  and  Pale  Malm  Seconds,  Pickings, 


PENCE,  NEAR  SYHENHA3I. 

PRTCKFIELD  TO  BE  LET,  Avith  PLANT, 

for  Three  Stools,  in  full  norkiue  order,  and  could  b?  most 
iccessfuUy  worked  with  a small  capitil. —Apply  ;.l  0,  Miqile- 


''r  0 B U I L 1>  E R S-— EligUile  BUILDING 


GROUND  TO  BE  LET  on  LEASE,  at  Wandswarth,  in  the 

London-rootl,  »even  raluutee'  wa’k  from  two  railway  staUoin.  Moiicy 
advxnced  if  required. — Apjily  at  the  Office  of  W.  G.  H.ABERSHON, 
Es<i.  Architect,  38.  Bloomabury-squnre,  AV.C. 


ripti 


Milled  Sheet  Lead  and  Pipe  of  all  size*.  Old  Lead  bought  or  take 
Exchange. 

T.  MILI.INGTON,  87.  BUhopsgaie-street  Without.  Londcii. 
ErtaliUahed  upwards  of  One  Hnndml  Ye-aia. 


pi  LASS.— W.  H.  JACKSON  supplies 

\!T  BRITISH  PLATE.  PATENT  PL.ATE,  ROLLED  I'l.AlE. 
CbClWN,  SHEET.  HOKTICULTURAL.ORNAMENTAL.  COLdURED, 
PUOTOGP-APHIC.  and  every  description  of  glass,  ofthe  best  manu- 
fiseture,  St  the  lowest  term*. 

List*  of  prices  and  estimate*  forwarded,  on  appliation  at  the 
Warehouse,  313,  Oxfurd-street,  VT, 


CRYSTAL  WHITE  SHEET  GLASS.— 

WHOLESALE  BEITl^H  and  FOREIGN  WINDOAV-GLASS 
WABEIIOUSK 

British  and  Patent  Plate,  CYown,  Sheet,  Horticultaral,  Staiiied, 
Coionnd,  Ornamental,  Ground,  I^Tuted,  Rough  Plate, 
Fliotographic,  and  every  description  of  Glass. 

Estimates  and  Price  Lists  forwarded  free  on  receiiit  of  buslnidi  card 
addressed  to 
R.  MirTTAJl  and  CO. 

30.  PRINCRS-Si  REET.  SOHO,  LONDON.  W. 


The  LONDON  and  GENERAL  LAND- 
LORDS' PROTECTION  REGISTRY  ha*  l«eu  evtablUhed  for 
protecting  Landlunls  of  Quarterly  and  Weekly  TeiiniiU  of  Uoii.“ea, 
a^nst  tire  constant  IniiiosUlon*  and  Ircjos,  which  Iiiive  lung  been 
experienced  without  any  previous  remedy,  viz. 

First.  By  landlords  registering  (on  tenants  leaving  house*)  then.amp* 
and  late  addrcise*  of  those  a'lecondiug  in  arrears  of  rent,  these  having 
given  false  refercDcea,  those  having  maile  extortionate  demands  before 
giving  up  possession,  with  ali  ftamhileu t removal  ofgiHnls,  and  can.»e* 
of  prejudicial  complaints  sgaiiist  others. 

Secondly.  By  landlorii*  r*gi*tering  the  names,  oo-mimtions,  and 
residences,  of  alt  In-comlng  qu.arterly  and  weekly  teii.nils  of  liouscs, 
agrcealily  to  printed  forms- 

»,•  LanOlonls  strictly  ailherlng  to  the  course  above'mcntloned,  may 
at  once  tee  how  such  neccarary  and  required  registeicd  uifonu.atiou 
(bebig  iniiureiiately  at  tire  command  of  suljscriber*  on  appllc.atl(m) 
would  promote  each  other's  individual  interests,  hy  thou  ing  tliestand- 
iug  of  applicants  for  houses  and  their  referees,  making  known  coses  of 
deceptive  refereiicea,  exturtiuiiate  demand*,  fraudulent  reiuoval  of 
good*,  retreats  of  ahsiMndiug  tenants,  thereby  preventing  imirasitiuiis 
jid  lones,  aud  precluding  the  ixissibility  of  improper  characters 
ibtalnlng piweteion  of  houees  through  fal*e  referencca. 

Thus  pointing  out  the  gre-at  necessity  and  utility  of  such  a 
IFNERAL  LANDLORDS'  PROTFATION  REGT-STRY,  AND  REI-'K- 
BEN'OE  GUIDE,  for  London  and  Provincial  T.wni,  which  is  pro- 
sumeil,  on  consideration  ofthe  umny  benefit*  to  be  derived  Uievefrum, 
cannot  fail  of  enhancing  the  value  of  heuse-property  full  2(11.  per  cent, 
and  tlicrefore  enforcing  au  influential  claim  on  every  owner  of  houie- 
pnqierty  aud  their  agenti  to  co-o|«rate  in  forwarding  so  requisite  an 
object  and  confidential  a medium  fur  ohteiuing  all  needful  and  general 
Infurmatioii  regarding  tcimnu  of  bouses  at  such  trifling  cost. 

Scale  of  Annual  Charges. 

For  registering  all  coniplaiuU  against  quarterly  tenant*  on  leaving 
hou«es  (not  exceeding  twenty-five  orauy  lessnumlierl.and  registering 
all  in-coming  tenants  to  the  said  houses,  and  furnishing  landlords  of 
the  saiue  with  regUtered  addresses  of  absconding  tenants,  complaints, 
4c.  iluringthe  period  of  twelve  months.  10s.  in  advance. 

Ditte  ditto,  for  not  exceeding  fifty  ditto,  20s.  ditto. 

Ditto  ditto,  for  not  exceeding  fifty  wirekly  tenants,  10*.  ditto. 
Ditto  ditto,  for  evety  li«i  ditto.  205.  ditto. 

Offices,  3,  Blierbome-lane,  City. 

G.  NOTTAGE.  Manager. 


P LASS  PAINTING  and  MURAL  DECO- 

\X  R-ATION.— L.\VERS  and  BARBAUD,  30,  Sontharoptrai-street. 
Strand,  beg  to  inform  the  clergy,  architects,  and  others,  that  they 
will  be  happy  to  submit  DESIGNS  for  such  WINDOWS  as  may  be 
entrusted  to  them,  as  also  for  ecclesiastical  decoration*.  Tlivy  l-eg 
still  to  call  sttenUou  to  their  grisaille  and  quarry  glass,  of  an  inexpen- 
sive but  very  effoctive  character.— Prices,  4c.  forwarded  on  application. 


EL’aCK  headers,  Glazed  and  Unglazcd. 
BEAET’S  PERFORATED  BRICKS. 
STAFFORDSHIRE  BLUE  VITRIFIED 

BRICKS,  and  Cliraiuellevl  Stable  Bricks.  Red.  Blue,  and  Ruff  Terra- 
Metallic  Paving  Tiles.  Plain,  Hanged,  Kolled-top,  and  Ornnmeula. 
Grooved  Ridging,  *c.  BroseleyTiles. 

■WHITE  GLAZED  BRICKS. 

FIRE  GOODS.  Newcastle,  Stourbriclpe,  and 

Welsh  Fire  Bricks.  Tiles.  Lumps,  Fire  Clay  and  Flue  Linlnga.any 
Piilteni  Brick,  Sc.  mode  to  order.  

TERRA-COTTA  CHIMNEY-POTS,  ^ uses, 

Tra'ses,  G.irden  Border  Edging,  Sc. 

SLATES,  best  quality  from  the  Bangor  Quarries.. 
YORKSHIRE  STONE.  Tooled  Pavinff,  Sills, 

Steps,  Sinks,  Coping,  4c.  &vwn  Slab  for  Hearths,  J.arnla,  A c. 

TILES.  Pan,  Plain,  Ornamental  Roofing, 

Paving,  Oven.  Mathematical,  4c.  A great  variety  of  Red  and  White 

‘^LAZElf'vraUFIED  SEWAGE  PIPES, 

CToset  Pans.  Syphnna,  Stench  Traps,  4c.  

GREY  ST’ONE  and  CHALK  LIME. 

BLUE  LIAS  LIME,  Ground,  or  in  Lump, 

from  Stockton,  Wilmcote.  Leicester,  or  Alicrtliaw.  _ 

CE;MENTS.  Konian,  Portland,  Parian,  Lias, 

Bath,  Keene's,  4e.  „ , , 

PLASTER  of  PARIS,  flue  and  coarse,  of  best 

quality,  at  reduced  prices. 

HAIR,  Laths,  Sand,  Ballast,  &c. 

IMPORTER  OF  DUTCH  CLINKERS. 

All  kiml*  of  Building  Material*  sent  by  Rail  the  same  Jay  as 


RO.VD  MATERIALS.  Guernsey  Granite, 

Kentish  Flints,  and  Kentish  Rag  Stone,  broken  and  unbroken. 
Tenders  given  for  any  quantity. 

NB.  Landing  Wliarf  and  Drawing  Dock  at  Vauxhall. 


A BERTHAYV  BLUE  LIAS  LIMESTONE, 

J:\_  FP.EE  oil  BOARD  at  CARDIFF,  at  the  LOAVEST  PRICE 

ABl.RTHAW  BLUE  LIAS  GROUND  LIME, 

to  any  R.aliwiiy  Station  in  the  Kingdom ; also  at  my  Wharf*,  at  it 
price  to  ensure  it*  use  in  preference  to  any  other  Lime,  its  cemon- 
tiUuU*  qualities  bring  sujierior  to  any  of  the  Lias  Limes. 

CHARLES  RICHARDSON, 

C,  SOUTH  WHARF,  PADDINGTON,  and  BRUNSWICK  M'HARF. 
VAU.XHALI.,  LONDON. 

This  superior  Hydraulic  Lime  wuiglis  85  lbs.  to  the  Imi  erinl 
kusbcL 


HITE  and  RED  SUFFOLK  FACING 

BRICKS, 

by  Messrs.  Allen  and  tki.  Balllngdon,  ue-ar  Sudbury. 


Tlie  YELLOW  and  PALE  MALM  CUTTERS  and  FACING  BRICKS, 
and  the  MALM  and  BRIGHT-COLOURED  STOCK.S, 
from  the  fields  at  South  Slioebury,  Rochford,  Essex. 


TO  CAPITALISTS. — ^An  excellent  oppor- 
tunity now  offers  for  a Gentleman  with  a1>out  S.OO'd,  joining  a ' 
practical  man  In  a MANUFACTURING  BUSIS^,  yielding  go-id  ' 


practical  

profits  and  quick  returns.— Address, 
Office  of  "Tlie  Builder.'’ 


COWLEY.  KENT,  AND  ESifF.X  BRICKS, 

IN  .ANY  QUANTITY.  BY  BARGE  ALONGSIDE. 

JOHN  and  WM.  EASTWOODA  role 

WELLINGTON  WHARF.  Belvi.lcre-road,  f CONSIGNEES. 
Lambeth,  .and  Kcnt-ricwl-Iiridge,  ) 

The  usual  commission  allowed  to  niercliants  of  the  trade  from 


S’ 


OHO  PLATE -GLASS  WAREHOUSE, 

' No.  86,  80HO-SQUABE,  LONDON,  W. 

PLATE-GLASS. 


Of  s superior  Quality  and  Colour, 
SUPPLIED  AT  THE  LjWEST  CURP.ENT  IUTE8. 
Contracts  given  upon  sppllcation. 


rpo  YOUNG  ARCHITECTS.— An  Archi- 

1.  tect  who  ha*  practised  for  several  years  in  a large  provincl.-il 
town,  which  lie  U about  to  leave,  desires  TO  DISPOSE  of  his  OFFICE 
FURNITURE,  4c-  to  a well-edueatetl  young  architect  wishing  to 
commence  business,  whom  he  wuuid  also  inlTMUce  to  eniployiuent  in 
the  neighbourhood. — Address  (stating  to  whom  articled,  and  full 
particular*  as  to  education),  M.  A.T.  Office  of  “The  Builder." 


jnthly  iirice-lista. 

N.B.  Every  description  of  the  Buildiug  Goods 
of  the  Trade  always  in  Stock. 


S' 


TAFFORDSHIRE  PAVEMENTS  and 


'1ARVED  GOTHIC  SHRINE,  iibout  the 


P- 

fourteenth  century.  In  high  preservation,  8 feet  high. 
VIEW,  at  BRYANT’S  FINE  ART  GALLERY,  S"',  St.  Jamef  *-»treei, 
Piccadilly.  ArchitecU  and  autiquariaus  will  fljid  many  object*  worth 
their  notice.— High  clasi  Paintings,  Bronzes,  and  Pointings  restored. 
FTraue*  regilt. 


_ RIDGING.-Blue.  Reil,  and  Buff  Terra-Metallic  Paving  Tile*  o 
. arions  design*.  Bloc  and  Ited  Plain  and  Ornamental  Roofing  Tile* 
in  great  variety.  Plain  Rolled,  Capped,  and  Pinnacled  Ridge  Tile*  of 
different  pitch,  andOrooved  Ridging,  with  Cirest  Ornament*,  in  Green, 
Blue,  and  Red,  for  the  different  periods.  Vitrified  Stable  Pavings* 
Grooved,  of  various  sizes.  Blue  Facing  Bricks,  4c. 

J.  and  W.  EASTWOOD, 

Belvidere-ruad,  Lamlieth ; and  Keut-road  Bridge. 


Feb.  12,  1859.] 
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IHE  PORTLAND  CEMENT  WORKS, 

NORTHFI-EET,  KENT. 

Messrs.  BOBINS  and  CO. 

TO  WHOM  THE  PRIZE  MEDAL  WAS  AWARDED  in  1S51, 
sre  prepared  to 

-SUPPLY  ANY  QUANTITY  OF  THE  VEP.Y  BEST  PORTL.VND 
CEMENT, 

Slnnuractiired  by  thorn  for  all  the  purposes  to  which  Cement  i« 
applicable. 

Onlen  received  at  Great  Seotland-yard,  and  at  the  Works. 


JV  internal  Maes.  Tlieae  well-known  hard  Stuccoes  dry  quickly 
.■ml  ran  Iw  [nliited  upon  within  a few  days.—  Made  and  sold  In 
JOHN  BAZLEY  WHITE  and  BROTHERS,  MUlbank -street 
We-stiniiiater. 


PORTLAND  CEMENT  WORKS, 

1 NORTHFLEET,  KENT. 

KNIGHT,  BEVAN,  and  STURGE. 

Manufacturers  only  of  first-class  quality,  for  the  home  and 
foreign  trade. 

Portland  Cement  Is  manufactured  at  these  works  with  especial 
I'eferciicu  to  its  destination,  whether  for  stuccoing,  lirlclcwork,  blocks 
for  Iircakwateisi.  tidal  work,  or  otlierwise. 

LONDON  WHARF,  BELVIDERE-ROAD.  LAMBETH. 


s 


OOTT’S  PATENT  CEMENT, 

Manufactured  only  by 

WILLIAM  LEE,  SON,  and  SMITH, 

EARL-STREKT,  BLACKFRIAR.S. 

Tills  Cement  is  highly  recommended  for  Internal  or  External 
Plastering,  Brickwork,  to. 


CTRINGFIELD  and  B L Y T II. 

kj  B.tNGOR  WHARF,  C'AMDEN-TOWN,  N.W. 

LTJIE,  CEMENT,  SLATE  and  BRICK 
MERCHANTS,  PLASTER  of  PARIS  MANU- 
FACTURERS; 

Tliiunes  Sand  and  Ballast  by  the  yanl  or  barge,  and  Building 
Materials  generally. 

Country  ordem  forwarded  with  despatch. 

Q T R I N G F I E L D and  B L Y T 11 

KJy  Sole  Consignees  of 

NELSON’S  BLUE  LIAS  LIME. 

Orders  addressed  tn  Messrs.  S.  and  B.  Bangor  Wliarf, 
CAMOEN-TOWN,  N.W. 
will  receive  prompt  attention. 


pEMENT.— ROMAN  and  PORTLAND 

CEMENTS,  and  PL.ASTKR  of  PARIS,  manufactured  l>y  C.  J. 
HILTON.  c.an  ho  had  in  any  iiuaatity,  wholesale  and  retail,  at  h’ 
Wharf,  I).  Upjier  Tliainesstrcet,  London;  and  also  at  the  Mam 
factory,  Favershaui.  Kent. 

N.B.  These  Cements  supplied  for  shipment,  on  advantageom  terms. 


OTOURBRIDGE  FIRE-CLAY  WORKS. 
^ E.  BAKER  and  CO. 

(Contractors  tn  Oovemment), 

2i  WHARF.  HARROW-ROAD,  PADDINGTON,  W. 

Every  article  manufactured  at  their  own  Works  and  Mine.', 
Brlerly-hill. 

FIRE  BRICKS,  Lumps,  Squares,  Tiles,  and 

Gas  Retorts  of  all  dimensions. 

CRUCIBLE  and  CEMENT  CLAYS. 

GARDEN  EDGINGS,  of  various  patterns. 
BRIFF  and  ORNAMENTAL  TILES. 
CLINKERS  and  STABLE  PAVINGS,  noted 

for  hardness  and  durability,  being  perfectly  nnn-abaorbcnt. 
Shipments  on  the  shortest  notice. 


■J  OHNS  & CO.’S  PATENT  PERMANENT 

f I STUCCO  WASH  (iierfectly  non-absorhent).  STUCCO,  CE.MENT, 
STUCCO  PAINT.-C'LARK  and  BENGOUGH,  Jlaimfaclurew,  Grand 
Surrey  Canal  Bridge,  Old  Kent-road.— Office,  4,  George-yard,  Lombard- 
street. 


nEEAVES’S  BLUE  LIAS  LIME. 

VJ  Messrs.  GRRAVF..S  and  KIBSUAW  can  supply  any  nuantity 
of  the  above  STRONGLY  HYDRAULIC  LIME  direct  from  their 
works  in  WARWICKSHIRE  by  CANAL  or  RAIL,  in  London,  or 
any  part  of  the  kltigiloin,  and  they  have  now  nimle  arrangetneuts 
'Icliver  at  such  prices,  either  LUJIPor 
GKOUNI),  as  will  ensure  its  being  used,  m.t  only  in  works  where 

j 

building  all  BASEMENT 
any  uthcr  lime 


quality  is  con.sidered, 

■will  be  found  very  ailvaiitageous  ... 

FLOORS,  being  better  ailaptcd  tot  such  punxiac 
It  is  now  TTV'ENTY  YEARS  s 
BLUE  LIAS  LIME  into  London, 
has  been  used  during  that  period  In  most  of  the  LARGE  WORKS  that 
have  been  coiiatnictedinaiid  near  the  METROPOLIS  and  THROUGH- 
OUT THE  COUNTRY,  eaiwciaily  for  Rlt'ER,  SEA, 'and  DOCK 
WALLS,  for  TUNNELS,  SEWERS.  nn<l  RAILWAY  IVORKB 
and  VERY  GENERALLY  FOR  OONCRETl-:,  in  all  which  works' 
3t  has  given  gre.at  satisfaction,  anil  has  lioen  found  the  BE.ST  BLUE 
LIAS  LI.ME  that  can  bo  brought  into  the  LONDON  MARKET. 

Messrs.  ORE.WES  and  KIRSHAW  can  deliver  it  to  ANY  PART 
OF  LONDON  by  RAILWAY  OR  WATER  CONVEYANCE,  and  it 
lu.ay  also  be  had  GENUINE  (NO  OTHER  LIME  BEING  KEPT)  at 
their 

I DEPOT— 1-1,  SOUTH  WHARF,  PADDINGTON,  W. 

L M.  TATHAM,  Agent. 
WORKS-HARBURY,  near  Southam. 

STOCKTON,  near  Rugby. 

WIL-MOOTE,  near  Stratfonl-ou-Avon. 
OFFICE— WARWICK. 

JU  REAVES’, S PORTLAND,  BATH,  and 

VJT  LIAS  CEMFJITS. 

'I'hc^c  CEMENTS  are  raanufoctnrcd  by  Mcsfirs.  GREAVES  and 
KIRSH.AW.  from  the  natural  CE.MEN'l'  STONE  OF  THE  LIAS 
FORMATION,  are  EMINENTLY  HYDRAULIC,  and  possess  every 
JEMENTITIOUa  propeHy ; they  have  been  LARGELY  SUPPLIED 
IN  LONDON  for  SEVERAL  YEARS  luist,  and  there  is  a constantly 
tncreaiiiig  demand  for  them. 

Tlie  LIAS  fiE.MENT  rcBeinbles  BATH  STONE  in  colour,  is  very 
"eM^t”  SA.ME  PRICE  AS  ROilAN 

L.  M.  TATHAM.  Agent, 

'Ko.  1-1,  SOUTH  WHARF,  PADDIKGTOK,  W. 


AMES  R. 


SLASH  FIELD 

G-ate  Wyatt,  Parker,  and  Co.). 

ROMAN,  PORTLAND,  PARIAN,  and  KEENE'S  CEMENTS. 

Iter  of  Paris,  Bricks.  Lime,  Hair,  Laths,  Sand,  Tiles.  Chimney 
lots,  Trusses,  Copings,  Jtc.  ; Stone-ware  Di-aiii  Pipes, 
amt  Closet  Pan.s.’ 

No.  1,  SOUTH  WHARF.  FRAED-STREET.  PADDINGTON. 


'PATENT  HA^DEOBOEON 

BLASTER  INTO  PARIAN  CEMENT,  and 
'TM  or  OTHER  POROUS  MATERIAL  AFTER 

A B.Tlns  of  15  PEB  CENT,  i,  nrieted  bp  11.  ,u,.  It  d™  »ol 

«iI'it‘fb5'a!jl'S?*“"“  DECOBATIOSS  m,  b, 

I contmeted  for. 

I SPhClMENS  ofHYOROBORONATED  PLASTER  mnT-b«ao»,.  n* 

“pot  hS>SSS 

! N.B.  Gentlemen  waited  upon  with  an  Album  of  Photographs  from 
their  stock,  ‘ 


pAEIAN  CEMENT  for  INSIDE  WORK. 

JL  With  this  material  houses  may  he  finished  and  occupied  in 

ono-funrth  the  usual  time,  as  Pori.au  Stuco  may  be  painted  or 
papered  within  forty-eiglit  lioura.  A finer  quality  produces  a beautiful 
and  lianl  scngllola  imitation  of  marble.  Manufacturom.  FRANCIS 
BROTHERS,  and  POTT.  Nino  Elms,  Loudon. 

T>  L U E LIAS  L I M E S T 0 N E.— 

JL-/  B.  C.  MARSHALL  and  CO.  supply  SUBMARINE  BLUE  LIAS 
LIMESTONE,  quarried  from  the  sea-beacti,  Lyme  Regis.  Contracts 
inado  fur  large  or  small  quantities. 

Agent,  C.  BUDD,  Lyme  Regis,  Dorsetshire. 

ARTIFICIAL  HYDRAULIC  or  PORT- 

Ai.  Land  cement  combines  tlie  valuable  qualities  of  Ihenatunil 
Ccuients  with  the  .additional  advantage  that  it  gently  excels  them  in 
it*  cementitious  ]iToi>crties : that  it  i*  not  iiftected  by  frost,  and  doe* 
not  vegetate  in  damp  situations.  Account  of  CO-MPAILYTIVE  EX- 
PERIMENT.? on  the  strength  of  this  and  other  cements  (read  at  the 
Institute  of  Civil  Englneer»),  to  be  obtained  from  the  Makers,  JuHN 
BAZLEY  WHITE  and  BROTHERS.  Milll'ank-atreet,  Woetminster 
who  prepare  one  quality  only  of  Portland  Cement. 

POLES,  SHADBOLT,  and  CO. 

\J  CEMENT  and  PLASTER  MANTJFACTURERS, 

LIME  BURNERS, 

Brick,  Tile,  Draiu-pii«e.  Hair,  Lath,  and  Fire  Goods 
Merchants. 

ST.  JAMES’S  and  THORNHILL  WHARFS, 
Caledonian-road,  London. 

p ENDERING  ” PLASTER,  for  SUPER- 

,L  tl  .SEDING  the  USE  of  LIME-MORTAR  in  the  PLASTERING 
of  WALLS  and  CEILINGS. 

This  very  TOUGH  ami  STRONG  PLASTER  is  not  liable  to  crack  or 
IWIr'^”'*  ^ ilirect  to  brick  walla  and  lathwork,  WITHOUT 

Its  coat,  .asamaterlai,  ia  LESS  THA^T  COMMON  LIME  and  HAIR 
MORTAR,  and  the  S.AVING  in  LABOUR  is  estimated  at  ONE-H.4LK, 
the  rooms  being  finished  off  in  a continuous  working,  Tlie  surface 
dries  and  liardcn?  mpiiUy,  when  it  can  l>e  painted  or  papered  on  with 
safety,  there  lielng  nothing  In  this  plaster  which  can  throw  off  paint, 
or  injure  the  fnost  delicate  p.aper.  When  dry  it  takes  a good  grey 
colour,  well  adajited  fur  tlie  walls  of  pcliool-rooms,  halls,  chapels,  (tc, 
without  papering  or  painting.— Samples  and  p.artlculars  sent  i>ost- 
fl'ee,  on  aiipllcation  to 

ALFRED  0.  BARHAM.  Plaster  Mills,  Bridgwater. 
SUPERIOR  CORNICE  and  other  FINE  PLASTERS,  fresh  from  the 
ovens  daily. 

HEAVY’  PLASTER  espechilly  adapted  to  Potteries. 

FLOOR  PL.\STER  for  preventing  the  spreading  of  fire  and  sound. 

J7IRB  BKICKS.  — The  FAENHAM 

Jl.  INDESTRUCTIBLE  SILICIOUB  FIRE  BRICKS  have  begn 
greatly  REDUCED  in  PRICE,  and  will  be  delivered  at  the  Nine  Elms 
Station.  Louihm,  at  flos.  per  l.Uda— Address,  Q.  H.  OGSTON,  J.  M. 
Paine's  Silica  Works,  Famham,  Surrey. 

Y^ITRIFIED  BLUE  BRICKS  are  delivered 

V at  the  Nine  Elms  Station,  London,  at  80s.  per  thousand — 
Address.  G.  H.  OGSTON,  J.  M,  Paine's  Silica  Works,  Famham,  Surrey. 

JjlOE  .SALE,  250,000  good  STOCK  and 

_L  PLACE  BRICKS,  at  2l5.  per  Tlioiniand  in  the  Field,  conve- 
niently situate  within  one  hundred  yards  of  the  river,— Apply  to  J D 
George  Ion,  Maize-hill,  Greenwich  ; or  to  J,  TAYLOR,  on  the  Premises 
Charlton  Manor-way,  near  the  Anchor  aud  Hope,  Charlton,  Kent,  ’ 

■jX  JINTON  and  CO.’S  ENCAUSTIC  and 

-i-'-L  other  PATENT  TILES,  for  Churches,  Entrance-hall*,  Con- 
servatories, Balconies,  &c,  ; Antique,  Geometrical,  and  Alhanihric 
Mosaics,— manufactures  of  a highly  decorative  character,  anil  exlreine  | 
diimbility.  Sla'ie  and  Tiles  for  Fireplaces  and  Hearths,  Coring*  for  1 
Orates,  Door  Furniture,  White  Glazed  and  Ornamental  Tiles  for 
Baths,  Dairies,  and  Kitchen  Ranges,  maybe  li.ad  in  great  variety  at 
their  Warehouse.  5,  Alhion-place.  Blackfriais-bridge,  London  ; and  .it  , 
tiieir  Manufactory,  Stoke-upou-Treut,  Staffonlshlre.  i 

rjAEEETT,  BEOTHERS  (late  H.  and  E. 

V.A  HAY’VOOD),  Manufacturera  of  METALLIC  T1LR8.  PIPES 
niue,  red,  ami  buff  p-aviiig  tiles,  of  various  design*,  for  churches, 
entrance-halli,  schools,  dairies,  Ac.  Italian,  Grecian,  iilain  and  orna- 
m'-nUil  roofingand  ridge  tiles  in  great  variety  ; blue  fauiiie  and  pnvhiL/ 
bri'.'ks.  vitrified  stnbto  paviouni  anil  clinkers,  plain  and  socket  piiies, 
grids,  channel  brieks,  coping,  fire-proof  Hue  linings,  ic.  all  of  a very 
superior  cjnality,  with  numerous  other  articles,  together  with  Lists, 
lllustritions.  Prices,  and  other  particulars  of  the  same,  may  be  ob- 
tamed  at  GARRETT.  BROTHERS’  .Manufactory.  Bromihills  'I'ilerieB 
Biirslern.  Staffordshire;  or  their  London  Depot,  13.  South  Wharf’ 
Paddington.  ' 

■POHN  NBiXTON  .ind  CO.  HONDURAS 

M WHARF,  74,  BANICSIDE,  Southwark,  S.E.  Fire-bricks,  Lumps, 
and  Tiles  of  every  description  (seventeen  years  with  J.anies  Newton,  of 
Falcon  Dock,  Baukiide),  beg  tn  solicit  the  patronage  of  Consumers 
Gas  Companies,  Engineers,  Builders,  4c.  Ac.  DepOt  for  Ramsay’s  ' 
sniverior  Newcastle  Fire-bricks,  Qay  Retorts,  Ac.  Sanltarj-  Pipes  ' 
Chimney  Tops,  Dutch  CTinbers,  &c.  at  the  lowest  prices.  ShippiiiB 
orders  executed  with  despatch.  “ ® | 

pEAKE'S  TEEEO- METALLIC  TILES,! 

Macclesfield-strectN’.n-th.City-roadBasin.N.  2ndly,  that  the  trade' 
term,  TERRO-METALLIC”  is  the  exclusive  right  of  the  Proprietor  • 
and  3rdly,  that  the  "Reports  of  the  Juries,"  luige  681.  of  the  Great 
Exhibition,  note  the  grant  of  a First-class  Med.al,  and  rank  the  Manu-  ' 
■ru^^u.sMord.hi,..,™  1 

JMPERISHABLB  TESSELATED  PAVE- J 

J_  MENTS.  combiiiijig  a highly  decorative  and  economical  subati-  i ' 
lute  for  ordinary  floors  of  their  perishahlecoverings.  MAW  and  CO  'S  J 
Pattern-book,  designed  by  M.  Dighy  Wyatt,  esq.  together  with  a I 
Biieoial  design  andCKtlrnate  of  cost  adapted  to  iiny  given  dlmcnsioii*  of  i 
hail.p.Tssage,  cmi.servatory.  verand.ih.  frieze,  Ac.  will  he  sent  on  appli- 
cation to  BentlmU  Works.  Broseley,  Salop  ‘ 

London  Agent— YV.  13.  SIMPSON,  45il,  YYest  Str.and.  who  has  on 
view  a great  variety  of  specimens  of  tlie  pavements. 

QTONE  STAIRS  STRENGTHENED  Ly  i 

k.I  means  of  TERRA  COTTA  COLUMNS  .mil  ARCHES,  made  ^ 
light  and  neat  to  support  the  ends ; abo  FILLED  OUT  with  stone  in 

tiles,  harder,  nr  with  the  CEMENT  MANUFAC-  ' 
R'RED  EXPRK-8LY  for  haiil  stone  like  floors  (imriervioua  to 
damp) ; used  even  for  stable*,  and  guaraiitceil  by 

JA5IES  PULHAM,  BROXBOURNE. 

•See  arllclo  on  the  subject,  page  380  of  1858.  ■'  Builder,”  by  J P ^ 
seeing  danger  In  standing  with  a crowd  on  the  POLYTECHNIC  st.airs 
at  that  time.  J 

TO  PAINTERS. 


REENSLADE’S  PATENT  GROUND- 

VIV  PAINT,  DUSTING,  and  VARNISH  BRUSHES,  are  lilebly 
recommended,  combining  many  important  improvements.  hoUi  In 
usefulness  and  durability.  OREENSLrVDE'S  Palntew'  Brushes  of  all 
descriptions  are  made  in  two  (lualities— good,  and  superlatively  good. 
The  latter  are  of  the  very  best  matcri-als,  and  worthy  of  the  attcntiuii 
of  those  who  desire  a really  good  Bnah.— Manufacturers,  K A.  and  W. 
GREENSLADE,  Thomas-street,  Bristol. 


varnishes,  COLOUES,  and  PAINTS. 

V WILKINSON,  HEYWOODS,  and  CLARK,  Manufacturers, 


Battle-bridge,  London,  N 


pOLOURS  and  VARNISHES  at  REDUCED 

V-/'  PRICES. 

Genuine  White  Lead,  3Is.  per  cwt- i Linseed  Oil,  2«.3il.  i Turpentine, 
3s.  2d. ; BoUeil  Oil.  2s.6d.  ; Pale  Oak  Vamipli,  Ts.  fid.  : Carriage,  123. ; 
Copal,  148.  per  gallon.  Dry  and  Ground  Colonra,  Brushes,  Ac.  Ac.  for 
Cash. 

F.  LANQTON'8, 143  anil  144,  Wliltecross  street.  St.  Luke’s.  E.C. 


TMPORTaVNT  to  BUILDERS  and 

J_  PAINTERS. — Genuine  White  Le.ail,  His.  per  cwt. ; 

Linseed  Oil,  2s.  ;id.  per  ^llon  ; Boiled  Oil.  2s.  tiU.  per  gallon  ; 
Tuqicntine,  3s.  2d.  pergnllun  ; 

Fine  Pale  Oak  Varnish,  7b.  Od.  per  gallon  ; 

For  cash,  at  EDWARD  PRICE'S  Colour  and 'Viiriilah  Warehouse, 
45,  Colesliill-street,  Pimlico. 

Every  ai-ticle  for  the  Trade  at  the  lowest  price. 


uunio  iiir.iiAL,  r.'SKio.  1044. 

A RMANI  and  CO.  Importers  direct  from 

jt\.  the  Mines  of  SEYS3EL-FRANGY  (Savoy).  8EYaSEL-VOT..\NT- 
PERRETTE  (8,avuy),  MAE.8TUand  MONTOKIA  (Spain),  B.ASTENSF.S 
(Landes),  Ac.  Ac. 

SEYSSEL  ASPHALTE, 

And  by  H.  M.'s  Royal  Letters  Patent,  Mamifacturcrs  of 

METALLIC  LAVA. 

For  Price  and  Estimates  apply  at  the 
OFFICE,  6,  GUIL'DHALL-CHAMBEKS,  BASINGH.-VLL-STREET. 


A SPHALTE.— GERVASE  FOOTTIT 

TRINIIUD  ASPHALTE  WORKS,  Rotherhlthe,  London,  Esta- 
blished 1314.  — TRINIDAD.  SE\'S8RL,  and  BRITISH  A3PHALTES 
manufactured  by  steam-power,  laid  down  In  the  best  manner  or 
supplied  In  any  quantity.  Information  for  using  forwarder!  with 
material.  Post-office  ordere  or  reference  in  London  promptly  attended 
to.  liatimates  given  for  every  kind  of  the  above  work. 


A SPHALTE,  FOREIGN  and  BRITISH, 

for  FLAT  P-OOFINO,  and  every  description  of  PAATNG, 
eepecially  in  damp  situations. 

FROM  2s.  gd.  PER  SQUARE  YARD. 

Country  BuUders  supplied  with  Asphnlte  for  Footing*  and 
Bam  Floors,  with  Instructions  for  using  it. 

Apply  to  JOHN  PILKINGTON,  Polonceau  and  Liininer  Asphalte 
Office,  Monument  Cliambers.  14,  Fisli-strcct-hlll  Lundon 
N.B.  Importer  of  the  PURE  ROCK  ASPILiLTE,  from  the  LIMMER 
Mines  in  Hanover. 


A SPHALTE  — TRINIDAD  — 

Ajl  rendered  of  uniform  consistency  )iy  Steam  Power. 
PREPARED  / description  of  Building,  ^llw.ay. 

I and  Agricultm-al  Work. 

TEMPERED  •f  every  purpose,  situation,  and  export  to 
t every  climate. 

The  Trade  »upplied  on  ailvantageous  terms,  and  estimates  given 
for  works  of  any  magnitmle  : a!«o  for 
LAYIN'G  TAR  PAVEMENT. 

THOMAS  HARRISON. 

ASPHALTE,  WIHTINO,  AND  PAINT  WOF.KS 
Caiubridge-heath  Wharf.  Hackney; 

Bunderland  Wharf,  Rotlierhithe  ; 

City  Offices,  li),  London  street,  E.C.  oppoalte 
the  Black  wall  Railway. 


c 


ROGGON  and 


C 0 M P A N Y, 

Jlaniifacturers  of 

PATENT  ASPHALTE  ROOFING, 

BOILER,  RAILWAY,  SHEATHING,  and  INODOROUS  FELT, 


SPECIAL  NOTICE. 

THE  DIRECTORS  HAVE  TO  INTIMATE  TH.AT  THE  ROOKS  OF 
THE  SOCIETY  CLOSE  FOR  THE  CURRE.ST  YF-AR  AT  1st 
MARCH  NEXT,  AND  THAT  PROPOSALS  FOR  ASSIM'.ANC'E 
LODGED  ON  OR  BEFORE  THAT  DATE  WILL  RNTITLF 
POLICIES  TO  ONE  YEAR’S  ADDITIONAL  BONUS  OVER  LATER 
ENTRANTS. 

rpSE  SCOTTLSH  EQUITABLE  LIFE 

jL  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY, 

llnstituteil  1831. J 

Incorporated  by  Sfieclnl  Act  of  Parliament 
TO  ARCHITECTS. 

Tlie  Fund  accumulated  from  the  Cuntribulions  of  Members  eicecl* 
iNE  MILLION  STERLING.  tamers  excecus 

The  Annual  Revenue  amount*  to  ONE  BTUNDRED  AND  EIGHTA'- 
WO  THOUSAND  POUNDS.  c-i'-oi  » 

The  amount  of  existing  Assurances  exceeds  FIVE  MILLIONS 
The  next  Triennial  Division  of  Profits  will  be  made  at  1st  March 
359-  RqBf.  CHRISTIE.  Manager.  ' 

HEAD  OFFICE-2(5,  ST.  .ANDREAV-SQUARe'.  EDlNBURoS’ 
s:nr»v nn  ■DcsTrr'TTsv 


and  57,  CHARING  CROSS.  ' 


.,  F.K.3. 


D-STEEET,  CITY, 


.,  M.P. 


I William  J.amea  Lane. a 
i Benjamin  .Shaw,  eg  i. 

I Matthew  Whiting,  esj. 

I M.  WyvUl,  jun,  ts  i-.  M.P. 


n E 0 W D E N and  G A E R 0 D 

V,./'  (successors  to  THOS.  KENT  and  CO.),  the  celebrated 

PAINTIKG  and  GENERAL  BRUSH 
MANUFACTURERS, 

FALCON-SQUARE.  LONDON.  E.  C, 

AUo  M.tnufaeturei-s  of  the  Patent  India-rubber  Knife-boards, 
Cocoa-nut  Fibre  Door  Slat,  ilatting.  So. 

No  Retail  at  this  Establishment. 


Tills  Ciinpany  offers 

COMPLETE  SECURITY.-MODEHATF,  KATES  of  Prcmiiun  wit 
articipatioii  in  Four-fifths  or  Eighty  per  cent,  of  the  Profits. 

LOW  BATES  without  Participitioa  in  Profits, 

LOANS  In  connection  with  Life  Assurancs,  on  approved  Security  i' 
ims  of  not  less  than  5001. 

BONUS  OF  181)1.— All  POLIGIES  effected  prior  to  the  Ist  Julv 
the  Bonus  Scale  of  Premium,  will  participate  iii  the  ncx 


Division  of  Profits. 


ROBERT  TUCKER.  Secret.ary  and  Aetuarj’. 


or  less  injured  by  Accident  yearly. 

I Annual  Payment  of  31.  Bccurcs 
VNCE  OF  Bl.  PER  WEEK  IN  THE  EVENT  OF 
INJURY,  or 

1.0001.  IN  CASE  OF  DEATH.  FROM  ACCIDENTS  OF  EVFJIY 
DESCRIPTION, 

By  a Policy  In  the 

RAILWAY  PASSENGERS'  ASSURANCE  COMPANY', 
which  has  already  paid  in  compensation  for  Acoiilents  37.0051, 
Fonns  of  Ih-oposal  and  Prospectuses  may  be  had  at  the  Comp-any’s 
Orficea,  and  at  all  tlie  principal  Railway  .Stations,  wliere,  alno.  Hallway 
Accidents  alone  may  be  immred  again-»t  by  tlie  Journey  or  Y'ear 
NO  CHARGE  FOR  STAMP  DUTY.-CAPITAL  ONE  MILLION. 

YVILLIAM  J.  YIAN,  Secretary. 
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WHITE  AND  PARLEY’S 

NEW  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  OF  PAPIER  MACHE  AND 
CARTON  PIERRE  ENRICHMENTS. 

SPECIMEN  SHEET,  W'lTH  PAETICTLAES,  SEJfT  FEEE  ON  APPLICATION. 

WHITE  AND  PARLEY, 

49  & 60,  GEEAT  MAETLEBONE.STEEET,  LONDON,  W. 


JUROR  (CLASS  XXVI.) 

GREAT 

EXHIBITION, 

LONDON, 

1861. 


PAPIER  MACHE  AND  CARTON  PIERRE  WORKS, 

49,  RATHBONE-PLACE,  W. 

GEOEGE  JACKSON  AND  SONS 

fEatablished  In  17S0) 

Bee  the  attention  of  Architect*,  Bnilden,  Deconitot*.  and  the  trade  la  general,  to  their  large  assorlmtnt  of 
Enrichment*  for  Ceilings  and  Cornices,  in  the  Gothic.  Bizatwthan,  Ilaltnn,  fienaissance,  Lonis  XTV.  XV.  XVI.  and 
manr  other  styles  ; also  rich  or  simple  Panel  Decorations.  Eliz.-ibethan  and  Gothic  Dailos.  Door  Caps,  aionldlngs  of 
all  sizes,  nnd  to  their  varied  selection  of  Centre  Flowers  for  Ceilings,  Gothic  Boases,  Trusies,  Column  and  Pilaster 

Caps,  all  executed  in  the  highest  style  of  art.  , . 

The  large  and  lengthened  erpenence  of  GEOBGE  JACKSON  and  SONS  m decorations  of  Drawing  and  Dining 
rooms.  Libraries.  4c.  for  prii-ate  houses,  or  public  buililings,  in.-my  of  which  they  have  had  the  honour  of  exeenting 
under  .^rehitects  of  the  highest  eminence,  enables  them  with  confidence  to  direct  notice  to  that  branch  of  their 

DphoUterers  are  Invited  to  inspect  the  large  variety  of  Glass  Frames,  Tables.  Cornices,  Screens.  Candelabra.  4c. 
The  Imge  extent  of  their  worts,  and  the  recent  adoption  of  steam-power  and  machinery,  enable  them  to  offer  very 
superior  advantegee  in  materials  and  speed  ; while  for  design,  quality,  relief,  and  finish,  they  flatter  themselves  they 
stand  unrivalled. 

DTSilGNa  MADE  FOR  -ANT  WORKS. 

PAPniE  MACHE  AND  CARTON  PIERRE  WORKS,  19,  EATHBONE  PL.\CE,  LONDON.  W. 


FIRST-CLASS  MEDAL. 

EXPOSITION 

UNIVERSELLE, 

PARIS, 

1856. 


THEVIEILLE  IVIONTACNE 

ZINC  MINING  COMPANY’S 


WHITE  OXIDES  OF  ZINC  AND  ZINC  PAINT. 


n Mines,  andU  THE  PUREST  KNOWN,  “ h'ls  I’een  proved  by  repealed  asavys  in  England,  France,  nnd 


The  Oxides  told  hy  the  Agent*  of  the  above  Company  are  produced  ftntn  the  Spelter  of  i( 

*^*^^*dvantages  derived  from  the  use  of  ZINC  PAINT  are  bocominc  daily  more  generally  known.  It  is  acknowledged  to  be  WHITER,  MUCH  MORE  PERMANENT.  noJ  therefore  more 
eeononfical  than  any  other,  and,  moreover,  to  be  PERFECTLY  INNOCUOUS.  l>otk  the  nninter  and  iuh-nbltant.  , laie  ^yviuini  c-rri  v i lai  aecrr'TFn  RV  rAC  or  sulTiburotis 

FOR  INTERNAL  PAINTING  tt  is unrivniicl,  b.thfor  BRILLIANCY  and  PERMANENCY  OF  COLOUR.  REMAINS  COMPLETELY  UNAFFECTED  BY  GAS  or sulplmroos 

*n‘^^roR"E)rrERNAL^WORk'if^^Mdymiied  and  applied,  it  will  retain  it*  original  whiteness  SEVERAL  YEARS  LONGER  THAN  LEAD  OR  ADULTERATED  ZINC.  An  annual  wnsliiug 

0 remove  diLt  or  liin  will  restore  it  to  all  It*  original  freshness. 

The  (jompany'a  Agent*  In  all  principal  towns  sell  four  different  *ort*  of  Oxides,  each  perfectly  pure,  but  differing  in  the  mode  of  prcKluction,  viz. 

1st,  Snow  White  (which  can  csily )«  produced  from  this  zinc),  fur  decorative  interior  painting. 

Snd.  White  Na  1,  for  both  external  and  internal  painting, 

Srd.  Stone  Colour,  fur  ezteniAl  painting,  used  for  priming  work,  to  be  flnUbed  with  White  Ko.  1. 

4tb.  Dark  Grey  Oxide,  a dense  metallic  paint  for  rough  external  or  Ironwork. 

For  zinc  paint  to  retain  all  its  advantages.  It  most  be  mixed  from  the  PERFECTLY  PURE  OXIDE;  if  at  all  adulterated,  tt  will  fail.  QUANTITIES  ARE  DAILY  SOLO  WITH  CONSIDER- 
ABLE MIXTURES  OF  BARYTES  or  other  inferior  matter,  for  the  sake  of  offering  them  at  .a  low  price  ; and  oxide  of  zinc,  hw actuiUly  been  known  to  be  sold  by  this  means  CHEAPER  THAN  IT 
COULD  BE  BOUGHT  FROM  THE  PRODUCERS  Such  adulterated  paint  U frequenUy  perfecUy  white, but  when  applied  is  found  to  have  lost  it*  body  and  other  qn.iliUes.  OXIDE  OBTAINED 

FROM  OLD  REMELTED  ZINC,  and  containingaproportionofsolderingand  other  foreign  matter,  orfrom  an  inferior  quality  of  spelter,  must  necesBarily  produce  a very  inferior  quaUty  of  painL 

For  price*,  MEANS  OF  TESTING  THE  PURITY  OF  OXIDE,  and  other  information,  apply  to  the 

GEXERAL  AGENCY,  12,  MANCHESTER  BUILDINGS,  'WESTMINSTER, 

Messrs.  CHARLES  DEVAUX  ami  CO.  62,  King  wmiam-street, 


Mr.  F.  BRABY,  Fitzroy  Works,  Euston-road, 


The  only  W7iite  Zinc  Worlcs  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

HUBBUCK’S  PATENT  WHITE  ZINC  PAINT. 

MANT  Painteia  and  Deeoratoiv  have  never  bad  really  good  Zinc  Paint.  The  adulteration*  so  generally  sold  to  them  as  Zinc  Paint  bear  no 
comparison  with  the  gennine  article. 

But  still  greater  prejudice  is  excited  by  their  having  been  supplied  with  the  p.aint  ra.annfacturcd  by  the  Foreign  process,  which  does  not 
resist  the  •tmospbeie  of  towns  lighted  by  gas.  It  first  loses  the  gloss,  and  ultimately  washes  off. 

Hubbuck's  Patent  Process  eomidetely  leeist*  London  atmosphere,  bilge  water,  and  gas  under  every  form. 

EACH  CASK  IS  STAMPED  “ HUBBUCK,  tOKDOy,  PATENT.” 

THOMAS  HUBBUCK  and  SON,  PAINT  and  VARNISH  WORKS,  157,  FENCHURCH-STREET. 

J’T.S.  Sejined  Spelter,  in  Ingots,  for  Exportation. 


QMOKY  CHmNEYS.  — The 

O 'lest  Cure  is  KITE'S  PATENT  VENTILAT- 
INC.!  CHIMNETCAPS.  26f>on  Buckingbam  Palace ; 
in  me  oho  on  St.  James's  Palace,  Windsor 
Castle,  Government  buildings,  mansions,  halls, 
club-houses,  and  buildings  in  general.  Prospec- 
tuses on  receipt  of  two  postage  stamje. 

JAMES  BARTON, 

IroQ  Works,  370,  Oxford-street,  W. 

N.B.  Mariufactury  for  the  Patent 
Stable  Fittings  and  Enamelled 
Mangers. 


IMPOIlT.\NT  ! — TO  ARCHITECTS,  ENGINEERS,  Ac. 

BRAHAM’S  IMPROVEB  COPPER  STENCIL-PLATES  FOR 
LETTERING  PLANS,  TRACINGS,  &c. 


BT  DSINO  •WHICH,  THE  S.tilE  AMOUNT  OF  LETTERING  C.\N  BE  DONE  IN  ONE  HOUR  AS  BY  H.\ND  IN  ONE  DAY. 
" We  feel  quite  safe  in  recommending  Mca<n.  Braham’s  platee."— Extract  from  “ THiJBriLDER."  December  18th,  1858. 

1LLUSTR.ATIONS  AND  l*-tRTlCUL.\RS  SENT  UPON  APPLICATION.  CAUTION  ! NO  TRAVELLERS  EMPLO^HD. 

J.  BRAH^OI  and  CO.  5,  Tauuton-place,  Park-road,  Regent’s-park,  London,  N.W. 


QTAIRCASES, 

O SHOP  FP.ONTS.  SASHES, 

DOORS, 

And  every  descriptico  of 
JOINER'S  WORK,  by 

WHITE  A JIITCHELL, 

Joineis  to  the  Trade, 

11  and  9.  Cemraerrlal-road, 
Lambeth,  S. 

Price  List  sent  on  receipt  of  postege- 


NO  SHUTTER  B.UIS. 


JEFFS,  BROTHERS, 


43  and  49,  Comwall-road,  and  72,  Stamford-street,  Lambeth,  S. 
N.B.  Frice-liat  on  appUention. 


JENNINGS’S  SHOP  SHUTTER-SHOE. 

SHOP  SHUTTERS  are  SHOD  and  SECX'^BED  by  the  above,  at 
BALF  THE  COST  OF  THE  UNSIGHTLY'  AND  DESTRUCTIVE 
SHUTTfcR-BAR.  Shops  referred  to  in  every  public  street  in  London. 
When  ordering  the  above,  send  FINISHED  THICKNESS  of 
Shatters,  and  the  way  they  to  up. 

Sold  by  all  IronmoDgen,  sod  by  the  Inventor, 

GEORGE  JENNINGS, 

Sanitaiy  and  Engineering  DkikU,  Ilollund-slteet, 
Blackfrun-road. 


JOINERY 


of  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 

STTAIRCASES. 

SHOP  FRONTS,  SASHES  .OiD  FR-CMES,  DOORS,  *c. 

Of  well -seasoned  materials,  and  superior  workmanship,  supplied 
at  the  lowest  p-nsible  pricei,  by 

J.  MILLS, 


Ufi,  BrcodwalL  und  7,  Princes-street,  Stamford-street,  Lambeth  ; 

l*te  Shop-foreman  to  Messn.  Lawrence  and  Suns. 

By  encUeing  a poil^-aump,  a full  List  of  Frieea  will  be  mlumed. 


VEKTIIATION— PUEE  AIE. 


Durability  of  gutta  peecha 

TIiRTNO. — M.iny  inquiries  having  been  made  ns  to  the  Dura- 
bility of  Gutta  Percluv  Tubing,  the  Gutta  Perch*  Company  have  plea- 
sure in  giving  publicity  to  tlie  following  letter  FROM  SIR  RAYMOND 
JAB'VTS,  Bart.  VENTNOB,  ISLE  of  WIGHT.— Second  Testimonial 
■'  March  lOth,  1852. — In  reply  to  your  letter  received  this  morning, 
respecUng  the  Gutta  Fercha  Tubing  for  Pump  Service,  I can  statfr 
with  much  satisOiction.  it  nnswem  jierfectly.  Many  buUdera  and 
other  persons  have  lately  examined  it,  and  there  is  not  the  least 
apparent  difference  since  the  first  Inying  down,  now  several  years,  and 
I am  informed  that  it  is  to  be  adopted  generally  in  the  houses  that  aro 
being  erecteil  here." 

N.  B.  From  this  testimonial  it  will  be  seen  that  the  CORROSTVB 
WATER  of  the  ISLE  of  MTIGHT  ha*  no  effect  on  Gutt*  Perehn 
Tubing. 

THE  GUTTA  PEBCH.V  COMPANY,  PATENTEES, 

18,  WHARF-ROAD,  CITY-ROAD,  LONDON. 


HANCOCK’S  PATENT  VULCANIZED 

INDIA  • RUBBER  TUBING.  H0SE-PIPF.3.  WASHERS, 
E.VGINE-PACKINO.  both  round  and  flat,  and  SOCKET -RINGS,  for 
Hot-water  Pipes.  Vulcanized  Rubber  Door-Springs,  and  Solid  Round 
Rnb1>er  Cord  of  all  sizes  of  any  length.  Bllliajd  Cushions  and  Rubber 
Stripe  cut  to  any  pattern  for  Bagatelle  Tables. 

Diving  Dresses  of  superior  make,  and  improved  Vulcanized  Rubber 
Supply-pipes  for  ditto. 

V^canized  Rubber  in  Sheets  from  three  to  four  feet  wide,  nnd 
of  auy  thickness.  Air-beds,  Pillows  and  Cushions,  Inflating  Poi^bl» 
Baths,  Invalid  Cushions,  and  articles  of  this  kind  made  to  any  pattens 

N.R  All  eommuificatien*  and  onlew  punctually  attended  to,  ad- 
dressed to  the  Manuftetory,  JAMES  LYNE  HANCOCK,  Ooswell- 
mews,  Goswell-road,  London. 


:LCANIZED  INDIA-RUBBER.— 


Buffer  and  Bearing-Springs,  Packing.  Valves,  Washers,  Hose, 
Machine-Randing,  4c.  at  GREATLY  REDUCED  PRIC'E.S.  and  of 
superior  manufacture,  supplied  direct  to  Railways,  IVlinet,  Manufac- 
turers, Engineers,  and  all  parties  using  India-rubber  for  meehaniorf, 
purposes.  Also.  Wiiteri>roof  Garment*  of  every  description.  Air-Beds, 
Cushions,  4c.  by  WILLL.LM  HOOFER,  Londou  India-Rubber  Mill*, 
Mitcham,  Surrey. 

Agent*  :—GlaMOW—.\,  Maclacblan,  W),  Great  Clyde-streetT  Liver- 
pool— F.  girkii.aii,  go.  South  Castle ; Newcastle — W.  Shand,  9,  Quay- 
side, Newcoatle-on-Tyne. 


rMPROVED  COOKING  APPARATUS 


I FOR  SALE,  suitable  for  a Tavern,  School,  or  any  large  e*t*- 
blishmcnl  ; coDslste  of  a 5 feet  6 inch  improved  Kitchen  Range,  with 
two  ovens,  suiierioi  hot  closet,  steaming  apparatn*.  entting  dishes* 
and  nil  the  neceMiy  fittings  complete.  Has  only  been  in  use  twelve 
inontha— Apply,  by  letter,  to  A.  D.  Mr,  Cortmell,  King  William- 
street,  EC. 


WANTED, 

hand  IRON 


a Pair  or  Set  of  good  Second- 

ROLLEBB.  for  a Brick-yard,  to  crush  the  stone* 


sjid  flint*  in  the  clay,  either  to  work  by  steam  or  hoiae-puwer.— ’ 
Apply  toC.  WHI'TWORTH,  Builder,  4c.  Boston,  Lincolnshire. 
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Tol.  XVII.— No,  8.37. 

The  Past  Weelc — The  Lecture  Crop — Royal 
Institution — The  Foreign  Office. 

i ARELY  have  there  been 
so  many  persons  talking 


On  the  same  evening  the  House  of  Coimnon.s,  objectors,  lie  liad  sliown  to  be  the  reverse, 
on  jMr.  Tite’s  inquiry  as  to  what  stops  had  been  Mr.  Scott  is  snttering  from  those  of  his  school 
taken  relative  to  rebuilding  the  Foreign  Office  who  have  been  insisting  on  rigid  adherence  to 
in  Downing-street,  discussed  the  question  of  j the  old  fonns  and  modes,— to  glass  in  quarries 
style,  and  the  lecturer  made  it  the  reason  for  a I of  .'5  inches, — to  casements  that  let  in  the  water 
fling  at  that  “ great  authority  in  matters  of  j and  will  not  let  out  the  head,— to  nmllions  half 
art,”  as  he  expressed  himself,  “Lord  Palmer- ' as  wide  as  the  space  for  light,— and  to  the 
ston.”  Tlietauntwas,  probably,  simply  founded 'rejection  of  modem  improvements  and  con- 
on  the  fact,  that  while  accident  had  on  the  one  j trivances.  Mr.  Scott  says,  in  other  words,  “ I 
hand  led  Lord  Palmerston  to  find  beauty  and  ! agree  with  the  Builder.  I am  ready  to  leave  a 
fitne-ss  in  Greek  architecture,  and  none  in ! straight  head  or  an  arched  head,  as  modern 
. . ..  Gothic,  it  had  made  the  lecturer  delight  only  ! requirements  or  available  materials  may 

about  architecUirc,  or  so  iu  the  latter.  Were  Lord  Palmerston  to  speak  ' demand  ; to  have  nmllions,  or  no  mullions,  as 
many  matters,  mteresting  in  a peculiar  tone  of  that  “ great  authority  in  , circumstances  may  dictate:  to  introduce  the 
to  those  concerned  m it,  art,  Mr.  Denison,”  he  would,  probably,  be  as  refinements  and  inventions  of  our  own  dav, 
under  discussion,  as  there  -w-ell  able  to  prove  it.  A plague  on  both  your  plenty  of  ^vindow  light,  our  sculpture,  painting, 
are  just  now.  iiie  number  styles,  say  we.  As  long  as  the  discussion  is  ' and  art-manufactures." 

ot  lectures  delivered,  carried  on  only  on  such  grounds,  we  shall  have  ' At  present,  however,  the  opponents  of  the 
indeed,— all  readable  and  no  progress  in  architectural  art.  | simple  reproduction  of  Mediceval  buildings  do 

interesting, _ and  . The  heads  of  the  discussion  will  be  found  not  understand  this. 

valuable,  isso  ^eat,  tnat  another  page,  but  we  may  here  say  that!  We  arc  dwelling  too  long,  however,  on  one 
we  can  scarcely  find  space  sympathy  with  the  objectors  on  point,  when  there  are  half-a-dozen  to  which  wo 

to  place  tiiem  botore  our  occasion.  The  objections  taken  were  onn  give  but  iiassing  notice.  For  example,  v.e 

rcadere  without  trenclnng  those  that  have  been  removed,  such  as  but  mention  that  the  lecture  on  Wednesday 

upon  that  reser\'cd  lorour  (-[efjcicncy  of  light  in  the  desi'm,  and  costli-  evening  last,  at  the  Architectural  Museum, 
own  notices,  observations  » ’ , . i Oct.avius  Hudson,  and  tliat 

and  correspondence.  At  J ’ t>“  "'as  “ The  System  of  applying 

e _ Koyal_  Academy,  the  | _ _ ^ , . Colour  to  Architecture,  deduced  from  exam- 


T n-f"  a % * 1 -n  a ,1  I T i.  1 a.1  c,.  v..,  'L-Olour  to  Ai'clutccturc,  ileduced  from  exam- 

Institute  of  Architects  the!  ^ hen  I entered  upon  the  competit.o  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  cur 

Ai'clntectural  Association,  that  great  stiess  would  be  laid  on  the  lighting  of  turies.”  Mr  Hudson  nnred  that  each  stvh>  1 1 
tho  Ai'chitcctural  Museum  the  rooms.  I gave,  therefore,  the  most  special'  ’i  i -i®  , ' T ' t- 

e Architectural  Pliotoo-ra- ' attention  to  this,  making  ray  windows  and  their  ‘ i'  • chara,cteristic  mode  ot 

ic  Society  the  Museum  of  i^di^’idual  lights  of  e.xtraordinary  width,  opening  ' , oaring,  clitierent  colours  bemg  enqfioyed,  as 
c Department  of  Art  at ! “ '"-ith  very  large 


Museum, 

the  a • 

phic 

rile  Department  ot  Art  at  illustrated  by  yarious  examples  bearli'^ 

Brompton,  lectures  tumble  Hearing,  long  afterwards,  in  the  evidence  of  colours.  He  showed  one  which  lie 

oyer  each  other  m rapid  siic- 1 witnesses  examined  by  the  special  considered  exhibited  two  colours,  red  and  blue, 

cession  ; wlnle  all  over  the  | committee,  the  necessity  for  large  windows  men-  i blending  off  to  white  in  one  member,  the  ma-]-:- 
wnntry,  as  at  Livei'pool,  tioned  as  an  argument  fox-  the  ordinary  Italian  or  ‘ ing  of  a column. 

Oxford,  Biriningham,  and*  Grecian  style,  and  feeling  sure  that  my  windows  [ In  another  part  of  the  town,  a body  of  enm- 
clsewhere,  the  example  is  , were  far  above  tho  average  size,  I carefully  col- , peting  architects  have  been  getting  a taste  of 

liberally  followed.  Mr.  | lected  the  dimensions  of  the  windows  of  sixteen  the  difficulty  committees  find  in  selecting  tlio 

Sydney  bmirke  delivered  his  second  lecture  at , or  seventeen  of  the  leading  public  buildings  of ' best  design  from  those  submitted  to  them,  with 
the  Academy,  on  Thursday  in  last  week,  and  London,  includiug  the  Palace  and  the  principal , the  adiUtioiial  trammel  of  sell-intcre.st  temlin'^ 

we  shall  print  it  hereafter  : it  treated  of  Orna-  , club-houses;  and  taking  the  area  of  glass  in  each,  i to  lead  them  out  of  the  right  course.  To  thoir 

ment  On  the  following  evening,  Friday, : I a statistical  table  of  their  contents,  ' proceedings,  however,  we  have  devoted  separate 

Mr.  Denison,  Q.C.  entertained  the  members  of  I "‘th  those  of  my  own  windows;  and  o i j i 

’ ' 'the  result  was,  that,  according  to  the  classes  of ; „ *1  l e x 1 

windows  compared,  my  own  exceeded  those  of  the  I *0  pother  sort  ^ architectural 

average  of  Grecian  and  Italian  buildings  by  from  Metropolihin  Board  of  W orks 

24  to  63  per  cent.  j nave  been  appealing  to  juries  in  the  little 

Yet,  in  spite  of  this  evidence,  I observe  that  ■ ‘"^fluctiuiry,  at 'Westminster, 

the  deficiency  of  light  is  still  brouglit  up  as  an  how  much,  or  ho^w  little,  shall  be  paid 

argument  against  my  design 


the  Royal  Institution,  in  Albemarle-street,  with 
an  exiiositioii  of  some  of  the  causes  which 
conduce  to  the  unpopularity  of  modern  Gothic 
architecture,  wherein  he  fluently,  and  with 
much  vigour,  scofted  at  every  body  and  every 
thing,  excepting  two  churches  recently  erected 
“ under  Ids  superintendence,"  in  Doncaster. 
These  successful  works  he  denominated  “monu- 
ments of  scolding;"  and  he  made  it  evident 
that  but  for  his  supervision,  Mr.  Scott— no, 
Mr.  Scott’s  clerks — would  have  produced  here 
two  of  the  same  namby-pamby,  flat,  ineffective, 
and  ridiculous  buildings  as  are  to  be  found 
everywhere  else,  and  have  served  to  prevent 
Gothic  from  being  jiopnlav.  Mr.  Denison  abused 
the  pTOfession  generally,  the  “ light  and  neat  ” 
principle  adopted  by  them,  Mr.  Raskin’s  logic, 
the  colour  mania,  the  present  striving  for  height, 
finish,  precision  (“  precision  of  any  kind  is 
feebleness”),  the  eclectic  mania,  the  “archi- 
tecture of  the  future,” — in  fact,  nearly  every 
tiling  that  ho  mentioned.  Our  opinion  on 
some  of  these  points  is  kno-wn  ; nevertheless  we 
must,  in  the  interest  of  art  and  progi-ess,  ques- 
tion Mr.  Denison’s  right  thus  to  sneer  and  con- 
denui.  The  staple  of  the  lecture  was  a reiie- 
tition  of  what  he  has  before  said  and  printed 
on  two  points, — the  folly  of  modem  architects 
in  placing  tJie  tracery  of  Gothic  windows  nearer 
to  the  outside  than  the  centre  of  the  wall 
(a  folly,  by  the  way,  often  exhibited  by  the 

Medirevalarchitects),andthestupidityofputting 

a fine  surface  on  the  stonework, — “ the  vile 
process  which  is  called  ‘finishing.’”  The  ob- 
jection to  these  courses  deserves  every  consi- 
deration, and  has  been  felt  by  many  besides 
Mr.  Denison  ; _ but  it  will  not  in  all  cases  hold  ; 
it  is  but  a half  truth,  and  cannot  be  laid  down 
as  a _not-to-be-departed-from  canon.  Mr.  Deni- 
son is  an  able  man,  who  does  not  scruple,  as  he 
says,^  ‘ to  censure  and  expose  the  iiarticular 
men  ^ who  may  do  what  he  happens  to  think  is 
not  right ; and  there  is  the  more  reason,  there- 
fore, wliy  he  should  be  exhorted  to  the  practice 
of  charity  and  moderation,  and  reminded  that 
good  men  have  differed  in  opinion,  and  that 
sometimes  the  want  of  knowledge  of  an  occur- 
rence is  assumed  to  prove  that  it  has  not  taken 
l>I;icc. 


and  while  the 
smallest  windows  in  any  of  the  buildings  I ex- 
amined were  those  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  that 
building,  with  windows  not  much  exceeding  half 
the  size  of  my  own,  is  still  spoken  of  as  the  proper 
guide  for  the  style  of  the  new  offices,  whose  great 
desideratum  is  increased  light. 

Again,  though  I showed  before  the  committee 
that  my  windows  were  glazed  with  large  sheets  of 


to  owners  and  tenants  of  houses  in  Long-acre 
and  King-street,  Covent-garden,  required  IVir 
the  projected  improvements  there. 

Mr.  George  Rownall,  and  Mr.  Henry  Hunt, 
aided  Mr.  Mavrable  ; and  Mr.  Edward  Robcits, 
Mr.  Charles  Lee,  and  Mr.  Godwin,  in  one  case, 
and  Mr.  Richard  Tress  and  Mr.  Busliell,in  tlio 
other,  were  on  the  side  of  the  tenants.  Tlio 


haps,  find  nn  opportunity  to  put  together  some 
practical  observation  on  the  subject ; but  mit.'t 
here  close  our  present  gossip  on  the  week. 


plate.glas,,;  tliat  they  hu.^aroS."  f"-*!  enlisted  the  eloyience  of  the  aih-ai- 

saslies ; that  they  were  not  to  ho  hung  like  those  ' Jb-  Montagiie  Chaiubers,  and  have 

in  the  Houses  of  Parliament ; and  that  my  lights  I P'  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  re.sult  of 

were  nearly  double  their  width,  the  windows  of  strenuous  endeavoui-s  ; but  it  may  be  well 

those  very  committee-rooms,  from  which  I showed  tl‘em  to  recollect,  that  to  administer  justice, 

specifically  that  mine  difterecl  in  every  way,  and  1 — avoid  doing  injury  to  individuals,  i.s  a.s 
especially  avoided  all  their  deficiencies,  are  still  niuch  their  duty  as  it  is  to  protect  tlie  public 
brought  up  before  the  House  as  tho  guides  by  from  extortion  and  cliicaneiy.  We  may,  ]K‘ 
which  it  may  be  judged  what  I pi-opose  to  give  !’’  ' ■ ■■  ■ 

On  the  question  of  expensiveness  he  says  ; — 

“ Then  again,  all  tho  professional  witnesses, 
however  different  their  views  from  mine  as  to 
style,  agreed  in  this — that  in  point  neither  of  cost 
nor  convenience  did  my  style  suffer  any  disad- 
vantage when  compared  with  the  Classic  styles, — 
an  opinion  which  the  committee  adopted  in  their 
report.  Yet  I find  it  boldly  stated  that  my  stylo 
will  be  both  expensive  and  inconvenient,  and  that 
it  gives  at  the  maximum  of  cost  the  minimum  of 
accommodation  !” 

Persons  may  difler  as  to  whetlier  or  not 
the  evidence  of  Mr.  Burn  and  the  assessors  was 
good  for  the  exclusion  of  Messrs.  Coe  and 
Hofland,  but  not  for  establishing  an  ecpiality 
between  Messrs.  Banks  and  Barry  and  Mr. 

Scott  ; or  as  to  whether  Sir  Benjamin  Hall’s 
reservation  of  a right  of  choice  among  the  pre- 
iniated  designs  authorized  liis  successor  to 
choose  between  the  first  premiated  Italian  and 
the  first  i^remiated  Gothic  designs  ; they  may 
differ  also  as  to  the  merits  and  suitability  of 
the  styles, — bitt?surely  there  should  be  no  dif- 
ference of  opinion  as  to  the  propriety  of  avoiding 
charging  against  a man  or  his  proposals  things 
whidi,  in  the  hearing  of,  and  in  answer  to,  his 


JIB.  RUSKIX  ON  VENICE. 

ARClIITUCTraAL  PnOTOGRArniC  SOCIETV. 

A MEETING  of  this  society  was  held  on  Tncs.kiy 
week,  at  5,  Pall-mall  East,  A number  of  valu- 
able and  interesting  photographs  iliustratiio  of 
Venetian  architecture  wore  exhibited.  TIic  at- 
tendance was  exceedingly  large. 

Mr.  Ruskin,  on  taking  the  chair  as  aimoui'.u-'il, 
said  that,  in  being  permitted  to  introduce  Mr. 
Street  to  the  meeting,  it  was  no  part  of  his  duty 
to  insist  on  the  value  or  interest  of  the  present 
collection:  its  usefulness  must  he  patent  to  nil ; 
and  for  the  rest,  it  had  been  explained  in  u most 
admirable  manner  by  their  excellent  chairman,  at 
the  last  meeting  of  the  society.  He  might,  how- 
ever, be  permitted  to  detain  the  assembly  for  a 
few  minutes,  wliilst  referring  to  a principal  fea- 
ture in  the  collection  of  photograjihs.  The 
attention  of  the  society  had  been  mainly  devoted 
to  two  Italian  cities,  which  were  interesting,  not 
only  ill  consequence  of  their  past  hi.story,  but  of 
their  present  political  position.  Not  only  at  this 
moment,  hut  for  many  years  to  come,  these  two 
cities,  A’enlce  and  Verona,  must  be  hi  constant 
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danger  of  almost  total  destruction,  in  the  event  of 
any  political  movements  taking  place  in  Italy. 
The  military  preparations  that  had  been  made  by 
Austria  rendered  this  almost  a matter  of  cer- 
tainty. The  Austrian  guns  bore  straight  down 
on  the/ff^arfeof  the  ducal  palace,  and  on  the  very 
centre  of  the  town  of  ^ erona,  and  it  merely 
depended  on  chance  whether  that  palace  might 
not  be  shaken  into  the  dust  almost  before  any 
effort  could  be  made  to  remove  the  causes  that 
would  give  occasion  for  such  an  exhibition  of 
authority.  The  meeting  would  permit  him  to 
express  his  sincere  delight  that  Mr.  Street  had 
undertaken  the  dutv  of  oxplaiuing  the  Venetian 
photographs,— a task  for  which  that  gentleman 
was  peculiarly  well  qualified,  having  investigated 
the  architecture  of  the  north  of  Italy,  not  only 
with  the  utmost  care,  but  with  enthusiasm.  Un- 
like the  majority  of  architects,  who  travelled 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  gathering  such  morsels 
as  might  be  useful  to  them  in  their  own  business 
at  home,  he  had  travelled  with  a hearty  admira- 
tion of  all  that  he  saw,  and  he  had  made  his 
observations  rather  in  a spirit  of  love  than  of 
labour,— at  all  times  the  preferable  spirit.  And 
not  merely  had  Mr.  Street  done  this,  but  he  was 
qualified  in  a peculiar  way  by  his  natural  gifts  to 
interpret  to  his  auditory  the  architecture  of 


had  been  chosen  for  illustration;  next,  in  the 
photographs  that  had  been  collected  and  the  art 
on  which  they  bad  been  brought  to  bear ; and 
above  all  in  the  lecturer  whom  he  had  now  the 
privilege  of  introducing. 

Mr.  Street  then  proceeded  to  deliver  a lecture 
on  the  subject  of  Venetian  architecture,  alluding 
more  especially  to  those  examples  which  were 
illustrated  by  photographs  comprised  in  the  col- 
lection. This  we  shall  give  in  full  hereafter. 

The  Chairman  said  he  was  snre  the  meeting 
would  concur  with  him  in  the  expression  of  sincere 
thanks  to  the  lecturer,  for  the  pains  which  he  had 
taken,  and  the  intelligence  which  he  had  displayed, 
in  tracing  the  peculiarities  of  ^ enetian  architec- 
ture ; although  it  was  matter  of  disappointment 
to  him,  that  from  the  limited  number  of  photo- 
graphs on  the  walls  of  the  society,  it  had  been 
impossible  for  that  gentleman  to  give  as  consecu- 
tive a view  of  the  subject  as  his  thorough  know- 
ledge of  it  would  have  enabled  him  to  do.  As 
Venice  was  the  subject  of  their  consideration, 
they  would  perhaps  permit  him  to  add  a few 
words  in  connection  with  these  same  photographs. 
He  entirely  accepted  the  condemnation  of  Mr. 
Street  with  regard  to  St.  Mark’s ; it  was  a build- 


afraid  to  give  \itterancc,  lest  he  should  be  thoiight 
fanciful,  namely,  that  the  floor  of  St.  Mark’s  had 
been  purposely  rendered  nneven,  in  order  to 
convoy  an  image  of  the  sea.  It  was  a hcantiful 
thought,  and  he  hoped  that  no  more  travellers 
would  complain  when  they  found  a difficulty  iu 
walking  on  it,  for  it  was  the  feeling  of  the  old 
builder  which  had  led  him  to  do  this — his  love  for 
the  sea,  which  was  indeed  the  throne  and  the 
foundation  of  Venice.  He  would  only  add  one 
fact  to  the  interesting  discussion  which  they  had 
heard  regarding  the  Ducal  Palace,  namely,  that 
the  sculptures  there  which  belonged  to  the  four- 
teenth century  were  to  be  distinguished  from 
those  of  the  fifteenth  by  one  very  curious  mark. 
Lions,  or,  as  they  were  called,  the  lions  of  St.  Mark, 
became  a very  constant  ornament  with  A enctiau 
architects,  and  they  were  invariably  introduced 
over  the  spandril  of  each  arch  and  throughout 
the  building.  The  lions’  heads  of  the  fourteenth 
century  always  had  fine  wrinkled  cars,  which 
made  them  look  more  savage ; but  the  architect 
of  tlie  fifteenth  century,  who  must  have  been  a 
smooth-going  fellow,  considered  that  ears  witliout 
wrinkles  were  more  graceful,  and  consequently  he 
gave  all  his  lions  smooth  ears.  In  front  of  the 


ing'tlmt  certnTiiIy  could  not  be  compured  in  any  ! Ducal  Palace  tlicrc  were  two  winaows^lower^tlmn 
respect  with  the  magnificeuL  Cathedral 


But  there  was 


of  the  rest,  which  had  also  tr.iceries  left  in  them; 

one  feature  that  1 there  were  also  traceries  left  in  other  windows, 


nearly 
colour 
less  tb- 

painters,  for  it  disciplined  the  eyes  of  those  great 
artists  who,  whatever  might  be  the  general 
opinion  with  regard  to  their  other  qualities, 
were,  as  to  colour,  unquestionably  supreme.  He 
believed  that  if  the  testimony  of  the  most  re- 
nowned painters  of  all  times  subsequent  to  the 
Great  Venetian  school  were  gathered  together, 
it  would  be  found  that  they  all  bore  testimony  to 
the  supreme  greatness  of  the  painters  of  Venice 
in  this  respect.  There  was  a certain  transcen- 
dental or  religious  character  in  other  schools 
which  they  had  never  possessed,  but  as  painters  of 
colour  they  stood  alone.  This  he  thought  might 
be  established  beyond  doubt  by  the  testimony  of 
eminent  artists.  One  man,  Velasquez,  when  he 


respect — he  meant  thereby,  ecclesiastical 
tinguished  from  religious,  for  religion  in  a prac- 
tical sense  was  found  to  bave  constantly  influenced 
them  in  everything  that  they  did.  But  to  eccle- 
siastical feeling  they  were  opposed,  and  even 
though  Roman  Catholics  they  were  opposed  to 
the  ecclesiastical  system ; they  were,  morever, 


found  a hit  of  architecture  of  a certain  date,  they 
would  be  enabled  to  swear  to  the  antiquity  of  the 
whole  building,  for  the  Venetians  were  marvellous 
thieves  ns  well  as  merchants,  and  they  used  con- 
stantly to  i»ick  up  a bit  of  stone  wherever  they 
could,  and  use  it  up  with  what  was  more  modern. 


always  quarrelling  with  tlic  Pope,  aiul  hail  no  | However,  bo  bail  no  ilonbt  that  tbeso  wlntlows 
. . P.  . _ X 1 (...1  i.:.wi  <.1,0  punfiirv.  anil  that  trom 


feeling  of  that  abstract  or  transcendental  kind 
whicir  stimulated  the  architects  of  the  rest  of 
Europe  in  the  formation  of  their  noblest  edifices. 
The  characteristic  of  this  school,  which  was  shared 
in  by  Englishmen,  was  the  feeling  of  disdain  for 
that  transcendental  style ; and  we  could  not  but 
feel  that  in  their  contests  with  the  waves,  and  “ 


uuiiucilb  «ll  lIBWa.  ..jsxx..,  I , , , 1 1 Xl 

went  to  Italy  to  buy  pictures  for  the  king  of , their  wanderings  throughout  the  world,  they  were 
Spain,  met  Sidvator  Rosa  whilst  at  Rome,  who  i bringing  from  the  luxurious  East,  and  from  other 
questioned  him  on  bis  opinions  with  regard  to  quarters  to  which  their  sway  and  commerce  ex- 
italiaii  pictures.  ‘-Do  you  like  Rntfaelle?”  he  | tended,  materials  for  the  instniction  of  the  whole 
inquired.  “Xo,”  was  the  reply;  “ I don’t  care  of  Europe ; and  especially  that  they  were  fiutilhng 


were  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  that  from 
them  exactly  the  same  meaning  was  to  bo  drawn 
as  from  the  floor  of  St.  Mark’s.  He  believed  that 
the  whole  building  was  intended  to  be  a ty])e  of 
the  original  raising  of  Venice  on  piles,  and  that 
this  idea  was  borne  out  by  tbe  well-known  paint- 
ings of  Canaletti.  The  shafts  underneath  were 
arranged  with  a view  to  strength,  and  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  confirm  this  view ; they  were  sin- 
gularly short  and  sturdy,  and  placed  not  so  much 
architecturally  as  in  order  to  bear  the  superin- 
cumbent mass  that  had  been  raised  upon  them. 
Street’s  nttcr  disdain  for  the  renaissance 


Italians.”  This  was  the  authority  of  Velasquez,  j the  mind  which  bad  given  birth  to  the  noble 
and  whatever  weight  they  might  be  disposed  to  ; cathedrals,  the  proudest  and  grandest  architecture 
attach  to  it,  at  all  events  it  left  no  doubt  as  to  the  th.vt  existed  he  believed  in  the  whole  world.  I*- 


other  night;  but  it  had  proceeded  on  a misrepre 
sentation  of  the  facta,  which  were  not  known,  ami 
were  confessed  not  to  he  known.  The  speakers 


attach  to  It.  at  all  evenis  It  leic  no  uouni  as  to  tue  lu.vt  cxislcu  ue  ut-uv» c.i  .ix  mio  ..^x.xx..  xv  ..x..x.  -..x,,,!  xi,,, 

iuipression  wbicb  was  maik  on  tbe  mind  of  that  ! was  interesting  to  notice  in  these  pbotographs  seated  that  they  ""t  "Xrinnnosed  It  to 

distinguishid  man.  Tbe  same  pecnliavity  wa,s  the  subjection  of  the  ecclesiastical  to  the  s.j  e of  trotliic  arcbiteetnro , they  si'l'P^'d  it  to 
. ° X . ...  xi-  _r_  t.-_ i-:xx_4. 1.,  ♦v,.a  rtvaa  t nt (T  I litf  L.ivLnmns.  fir  a combination  of  barbarisms,  and 


n.d  man.  the  same  pecuuaviiy  was  tne  sun  ectum  oi  mu  ..vx  ...j .y  , „ 

.xc.a,*.  ..a  the  Venetian  architecture  as  in  tlieir  ’ secular  architecture.  In  the  one  representing  ! be  barbarous,  or  a combination  of  barbarisms,  and 
paintings:  this  would  be  noticed  on  glancing  ] the  Ducal  Palace  and  Campanile,  it  towered  j on  that  supposition  they  were jirepared  to ad^aiKc 
round  the  photographs.  Mr.  Street,  whose  own  | over  the  city  indeed,  but  could  hardly  be  seen  in  ' c 


cipallv  dcrivk-d  from  their  great  study,  the  sea;  | louring,  and  he  had  gone  at  once  to  the  colour  of  r: 
which  had  afforded  alike  to  all  natimis  their  best  ' St.  Mark’s ; but  there  was  another  point  to  be  ; p 

ideas  Conceptions  were  to  be  obtained  from  the  ' noticed  with  regard  to  these  Gothic  palaces,  which  o:  , vi'  i • i ” 

sea-shore  which  could  be  had  from  nowhere  else,  would  also  account  for  the  inferiority  of  their  brick- ; worshipped,  than  m that  of  the  edilice  wlncli  wa.s 


oiiii- 1„B  yii,  ••  ! certain  iiroposnls  fur  onr  new  Foreign-Oflice. 

designs  weri  nur?  beyond  anvtliinx  bo  bad  ever  | tlic  distance;  wbils’t  at  Chartres,  on  the  otber  lint  the  saddest  thing  in  all  that  debate  was  tho 
seen  in  inoilern  orcb'itecture.' in  Jstini.,ite  i)to-  hand,  tbo  cathedral  was  visible  f"' “ 

iirictvof  colour  and  intincnessofline.iVonld  not,  twidve  miles.  With  us  it  was  only  of  late  that  | connection  existing  between  the  Gothic  .uolutec- 
liefeit  conlident,  recommend  to  the  meeting  an  ' our  palace  bad  begun  to  mount  over  our  catbe- , turc  and  our  own  Constitution.  It  was  said  to  lie  a 
imitation  of  the  luxury  of  Venetian  architcetnre  , ' drills  ; and  perhaps  it  would  bave  been  better  if  ; remnant  of  tbe  dark  ages  but  it  never  seemed  to 
but  he  was  ciiuallv  sure  that  be  would  enter  into  j it  bad  not  done  so.  He  was  quite  sure  that  occur  to  the  speakers  that  the  English  Coustitiuiou 
the  beauty  of  their  colouring,  which  was  prill.  Mr.  Street  would  have  noticed  the  Venetian  co- , was  a remnant  of  the  dark  ages,  and  it  seeiiiid 

‘ - - - - '•  • 1 1 V 1 xi.x  — ref  ratiier  niore  desirable  that  the  building  for  tiie 

purposes  of  our  Government  should  be  in  tlie  style 
of  those  noble  vaults  under  which  our  sovcvei  — 
hat  of  the  edifice  which  ^ 

.vw.rv.  There  was  no  good  brickwork  in  Venice ;;  near  to  them,  and  with  the  central  window^ 
for,  from  the  first  rise  of  style  among  the  painters, ' which  such  associations  were  connected — associa- 
a considerable  portion  of  it  was  covered  with  ' tions  not  altogether  such  as  we  should  like  to 
marble,  and  tbe  rest  was  left  as  a field  for  the  ' revive.  But  there  were  other  points  connected 
artist  to  work  upon.  Accordingly,  at  the  close  ' with  the  rcnais-saucc  architecture,  which  could  not 
of  the  thirteenth  century  and  the  beginning  of  be  allowed  ultngetber  to  pass  without  notice, 
the  fourteenth,  they  found  subjects  executed  on  They  would  perceive  amongst  the  photographs 
the  walls  in  brilliant  diaper,  scarlet  and  gold;  three  excellent  specimens  of  palaces  in  this  style, 
and  these  bad  more  recently  still  been  followed  all  notable  for  their  enormous  size,  and  each  one 
out  by  great  painters  in  the  most  magnificent  , with  a peculiar  aspect,  impirted  by  standing  out 
way,  so  that  the  entire  of  those  palace  walls  ' separate  from  the  houses  in  its  vicinity.  x\fljoir.- 
wc-re  filled  wltli  designs  of  the  grandest  colour-  ing  one  of  these  they  would  observe  a house  of 
ing.  One  of  the  buildings  to  which  the  , three  stories  in  height,  with  another  .smaller  one 
lecturer  had  just  called  attention,  was  not  | on  the  roof;  all  the  houses  in  Venice  were  built 
only  remarkable  from  its  beautiful  window,  but  , with  a view  to  afford  comfortable  room  and  air, 
froin  tbe  remains  of  a most  splendid  design,  re-  and  yet  the  top  of  the  house  w’uich  be  had  pointed 
presenting  a flight  of  diaper  angels  with  golden  j out  reached  very  little  above  the  first  story  of 
wiims,  on  a scarlet  ground— so  numerous  and!  the  renaissance  palace.  The  guiding  spirit  of  the 
beaiTtiful  in  execution  as  to  resemble  a flight  of  ^renaissance  builders  was  ambition,  and  obeying 
seagulls.  These  Gothic  palaces  likewise  displayed  ' this  they  cast  aside  all  subjection  to  the  old  styles 
lie  bosses,  which  had  especial  re-  I of  architecture,  and  all  the  conditions  of  the 


The  beautiful  combination  of  juirplc  and  green  | work, 
with  white,  which  was  the  foundation  of  all  thos5 
lovely  medallions  in  Venice,  had  been  sugge.stod 
by  the  shading  of  the  clouds  cast  on  the  green  sea, 
aiul  reflected  on  the  crc.sts  of  the  waves  when 
breaking  into  foam.  He  knew  how  truly 
Mr.  Street  was  impressed  with  those  beauties, 
for  he  had  seen  a piece  of  his  work  in  his  own 
immediate  ni.-iglibourhood.  His  friends  and  neigh- 
bours there  had  taken  on  themselves  to  build  a 
Gothic  church,  which  some  two  years  ago  was 
fortniiately  destroyed  by  fire.  He  immediately 
called  oil  the  different  members  of  tbe  congrega- 
tion, and  congratulated  them  on  the  occurrence  : 
they  thought  him  hard-hearted  and  lost  to  all 
feeling  of  true  art,  but  since  they  had  scon 
Air.  J^treet’s  rc-storation  of  that  chureli  they 
admitted  that  he  had  been  right  all  :ilong.  This 
restoration,  which  was  beautiful  in  all  respects, 
was  reiiiarkiible  fora  piece  of  colouring  admirably 

introilnced,  and  he  doubted  if  it  could  be  excelled  green  and  purp.^  x,  - . , _ . , t i r 

by  aiiv  of  the  colours  in  ancient  art.  In  con- j ference  to  tbe  sea ; and  he  was  glad  to  see  that  country  in  which  they  were  built.  In  the  lormer 
elusion,  he  begged  to  congratulate  the  rriooting  on  ] Mr.  Street  had  confirmed  a supposition  which  he  . edifices  brick  and  clay,  wbicli  were  to  be  got  tnmi 
their  good  fortune — fi'sf.  in  the  district  which  j himself  had  entertained,  but  to  which  he  was  | tbe  lagunes,  were  treely  introduced,  but  the 
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ambitious  builders,  wlio  were  determined  to  raise  1 
structures  that  would  quash  everything  else,  were  j 
resolved  to  use  nothing  but  solid  stone.  And  : 
very  grand  things  indeed  they  inadej  but  the  end  | 
of  tliein  was  ruin!  for,  as  if  to  impress  this  upon 
us,  the  most  notable  of  them  all  bad  never  been  | 
finished;  it  was  only  half  built,  and  on  the  top  i 
of  this  unfinished  palace,  in  the  centre  of  the  | 
grand  canal,  the  grass  now  waved  in  perpetual, 
desolation.  In  glancing  at  these  photographs,  ! 
it  would  perhaps  be  well  to  bear  in  mind  the  : 
moral  lesson  which  these  fact.s  conveyed.  Altliongh  ! 
ho  had  stated  that  Venice  possessed  no  ecclesias-  | 
tical  spirit,  Venetians  were  not  wanting  in  religion 
in  their  earlier  times,  and  they  were  must  faith-  | 
fully  attached  to  their  country.  Perhaps  in  alP 
Italy,  or  in  the  whole  course  of  history,  tlicre  was  j 
notliing  to  compare  with  the  siege  which  was ' 
stood  by  the  Venetians  in  the  year  1380,  when 
they  were  assailed  by  Pietro  Doria  and  the 
ticnovese.  Tlieir  euemie.s  Inul  reduced  them  to  a 
state  of  bloclcade,  and  bad  shut  them  out  from  all 
succour;  and  the  admiral,  Pizani,  who  had  been 
forced  to  fight,  by  the  impetnosily  of  his  sailors, 
had  been  thrown  into  prison  by  the  arbitrary 
spirit  of  the  government  of  tliat  period. — And, 
talking  of  pris<nis,  be  should  like  to  correct  an  error 
on  the  part  of  those  who  accused  the  Venetians  of 
cruelty  in  coiifiinug  their  pri.soners  imdcr  the 
leads,  where  they  were  exposed  to  the  scorching 
heat  of  the  sun  ; for  this  admiral  was  nut  confined  ! 
under  the  leads,  but  in  the  body  of  the  prison.  I 
At  that  time  all  seemed  lost,  and  there  was  no ' 
hope  for  Venice  but  In  the  patriotism  and  spirit 
of  the  very  man  who  bad  been  imprisoned.  The 
populace  rose  and  claimed  their  admiral,  and  be 
managed  to  drag  himself  to  the  bars;  and  when 
they  saw  him,  tliey  exclaimed,  “ Live  Piznni,  live 
Pizani !”  blit  he  responded  “ No;  live  St.  JIark.” 
The  Government  yielded  to  the  solicitations  of  the 
people,  and  restored  the  admiral;  and  iifler  a 
series  of  the  most  interesting  naval  evolutions  ever 
performed  by  any  naval  commander,  the  Genovese 
were  reduced  to  total  submission.  That  spirit 
lasted  just  to  the  close  of  the  Gothic  time;  but  at 
the  very  time  that  these  magnificent  palaces  were 
being  built,  the  courage  of  the  nation  gradually 
fell  away,  and  they  became  more  and  more  lu.x* 
nrious  in  all  their  habits,  and  less  faithful  to 
themselves,  until  nothing  more  was  left  to  meet 
the  attack  ujiGn  them  of  Xapoleon  ; there  was  no 
patriotism  to  induce  any  of  them  to  come  forward, 
— they  were  cowards,  although  meeting  in  these 
splendid  halls.  There  were  one  or  two  curious 
things  about  their  architecture,  and  one  of  the  most 
striking  was  the  adaptation  of  their  style  to  the 
necessities  of  the  place.  A curious  curve  in  the 
facade  of  one  of  their  palaces  struck  the  observer 
as  a deficiency  in  arcliitectural  proportion,  but  the 
fact  was  that  the  canal  bent  just  at  that  j)oint, — 
they  had  not  lost  their  sense  of  architecture,  though 
they  had  lost  their  soiise  of  patriotism.  Another 
looked  as  if  it  were  not  in  perspective ; siicli,  how- 
ever, was  not  the  case,  but  the  island  on  which  it 
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NEWGATE.— BITS  OF  OLD  LONDON. 
There  is  no  sadder  place  to  visit  than  a prison  : 
it  is  more  so  than  the  hospitals,  the  dwellings  ol 
pauperism,  or  the  asylums  for  shattered  or  de- 
throned intellect. 

Many  with  hearts  more  heavy  than  those  of  the 
culprits  themselves  have  jtassed  through  the  narrow 
vault-like  entrance  of  the  Old  Bailey  prison, — .a 
building  whicb,  from  its  massive  yet  simple  pro- 
portions and  grim  aspect,  is  one  amongst  the  few 
architectural  designs  in  the  metropolis  which  are 
distinctlyiii  character  with  their  purposes.  Miinj’ 
visitors  to  this  prison,  after  they  have  ascended 
the  steep  steps  to  the  spiked  doorway,  contrast  the  [ 
clean  whitened  entrance-hall,  the  portly  and 
benevolent-looking  porter,  and  the  quiet  regularity 
which  reigns,  with  the  condition  of  the  prison  in 
John  Howard’s  days,  when  the  chief  duty  of  the 
gaoler  of  Newgate  was  to  supply  strong  drink 
ad  Uhitum  to  all  who  had  money  to  purchase, — 
when  male  and  female — the  most  criminal — even 
those  sentenced  to  death  for  disgraceful  deeds, 
were  allowed  to  associate  with  the  innocent  and 
with  unfortunate  debtors  and  their  families 
who  were  often  obliged  to  find  a shelter  in  this 
I den,  where  the  wildc.st  and  worst  passions  of 
the  building  of  course  I hmuanity  wero  allowed  to  run  riot  in  an  atnio- 


was  built  being  triangul; 

could  not  be  right-angled  on  one  side!  He  did  ' sphere  the  most  pestilential  and  terrible, 
not  know  that  he  had  anytlung  further  to  say,  The  chapel  of  Newgate,  to  which  formerly  per- 
beyond  proposing  a vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Street,  I sons  of  peculiar  feelings  were  admitted  to  listen 
for  tJie  particulars  which  he  had  brought  before  j to  condemned  sermous,  and  meanwhile  gaze  on 
them  Jmt  evening.  Ho  w.is  sure  the  niecling  ci-inrinak  ti-emWiiig  on  the  verge  of  the  grave, 
rvould  all  concur  with  him  m the  reeommcnilation  is  a Loiulon  interior  milqne  in  its  apiiearaiice.  In 
to  foreign  photograpliors  to  furnish  more  details  tins  chapel,  wliich  is  liglited  by  round-headed 


of  this  most  interesting  city, — details  were  what 
that  society  required.  He  did  not  think,  on  the 
part  of  artists,  he  could  accept  the  compliment 


• , a.  i' - — ciitd  I3U1UC  o ui  tJiji.  Qi'  > it:  tuiii  11  1,  L 1,.  n 

Which  Mr.  Street  had  paid  them,  for  he  did  not-ivcigu.  On  two  sides  of  the  chapel  are  galleries 
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believe  that  they  could  always  tell  what  a buildiii; 
was  by  au  artist’s  representation  of  it.  He  sup- 
posed that  artists  lost  tboir  heads  much  in  the 
same  way  that  others  did  their  hearts,  for  he  had 
seen  a great  deal  more  illusory  painting  by  his 
own  favourite  Turner  than  by  anybody  else;'  and 
therefore,  if  they  wanted  to 'have  “ \''onice  Pre- 
served” as  it  really  was,  they  should  look  mainly 
to  the  aid  of  photographie  art.  He  believed, 
however,  that  artists  would  prc.serve  that  which 

photography  could  not  possibly  accompli.sh , namely, 

the  beautiful  colour  of  the  Venetian  facades. 

Mr.  Hesketh,  in  moving  a vote  of  thanks  to  the 
chairman,  said  that  it  was  the  earnest  wish  of  the 
committee  to  get  photographs  of  sculpture.  He 
begged  further  to  state  that  on  next  Tuesebiv 
evening  a lecture  on  Cairo  would  be  given  bV 
Mr.  Lewis. 

Ikstitute  of  British  Architects. — At  the 
next_  ordinary  meeting,  to  be  held  on  Monday 
February,  the  following  paper 
will  be  read: —“On  Metropolitan  Iinproveineuts 
as  aflected  by  the  Bdls  now  before  Parliament,” 
by  Mr.  T.  M.  lUckman,  associate. 


windows,  the  only  relief  from  the  black  and  white 
colouring  are  the  royal  arms.  Opposite  the  pulpit 
are  some  pews  of  the  style  socommoiiiuGeorgoIII.’s 


rising  from  the  ground  with  strong  iron  railings 
in  front,  and  also  upper  galleries,  one  of  which  has 
a mysterious-looking  veil  of  black  cloth  hung 
before  it. 

The  interior  of  the  condemned  cell, — shown  by 
our  engraving, — in  which  prisoners  were  at  one 
time  placed  after  condemnation  to  death,  is  an 
illustration  of  progress  since  Howard’s  time;  when 
the  last  days  of  criminals  were  jiassed  in  the  uiidst 
of  drunkenness  and  brutal  disorder,  and  the  group 
of  thieves  would  lustily  at  night  cheer  the  convict 
who  was  to  he  hanged  at  Tyburn  in  the  morning. 

Ill  the  court-yard,  with  the  high  walls,  into 
which  but  little  sunshine  can  i*each,  is  a part  of 
the  ancient  wall  of  the  prison,  nearly  destroyed  at 
the  time  of  tlie  Great  Fire  of  1606,  and  injured  in 
the  riots  of  177U.*  From  this  yard  the  boy  Jones, 
the  chimney-sweep,  who  curiously  intruded  him- 
self into  Buckingham  Palace,  climbed  up  and 
made  his  escape. 

The  chaplain  of  Newgate  has  reported  to  the 
City  Corporation  on  the  fact  that  one  part  of  this 
well-known  prison  has  been  altered,  so  that  all 


' See  our  volume  for  1857,  August  8. 
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classes  of  ofleiulers  are  not  now  huddled  together  in 
such  a way  that  the  youthful,  and  often  innocent, 
are  exposed  to  the  contamination  of  the  most 
reprobate  characters ; the  hardy  robber  and  ticket- 
of-lc.ave  man  accommodated  in  the  same  common 
room  with  the  young  and  well-educated  clerk, 
who,  in  an  hour  of  weakness,  may,  for  the  first 
time,  have  misconducted  himself,  or  who  may  he 
even  there  only  on  siHpicion, — and  the  young 
thief,  practised  from  his  birth  in  all  wicked- 
ness, with  some  little  child  but  past  the  verge  of 
infancy,  who  may  have,  perhaps,  gathered  a few 
primroses  or  other  llowers  through  the  iron  rail- 
ings of  a garden;  and  in  the  female  departments, 
those  most  profligate  on  tlie  streets  put  close  to 
those  who,  perhaps,  have  for  the  first  time  deviated 
from  the  path  of  innocence  and  honesty.  In  a 
prison  such  as  Newgate,  which  is  chiefly  used  ns  a 
place  of  confinement  until  those  suspected  of  crime 
are  either  committed  for  trial,  or  awaiting  their 
removal  for  punishment,  the  evil  consequences  of 
putting  those  confined  into  communication  with 
each  other  i.s  so  evident,  that  it  seems  wonderful 
the  practice  should  have  been  continued  so  long 
as  it  has.  ’I'lio  chaplain  remarks  that  since 
one  half  of  tlie  ])rlson  has  been  altered,  so  that  a 
separate  system  can  be  practised,  the  improvement 
ill  the  manner  of  the  prisoners  is  most  marked, 
and  strongly  urges  the  inconsistency  of  allowing 
the  other  portion  of  the  prison  to  remain  as  it  is. 


IIOAV  WE  FORM  HARBOURS  OF  REFUGE 

I^•STIT^TIO^'  OP  CIVIL  E^■GINEERS. 

The  discussion  upon  Mr.  M.  Scott's  paper, 
" Description  of  a Breakwater  at  the  Port  of 
Blyth,  and  of  certain  Improvements  in  Break- 
waters, apyilicahle  to  Harbours  of  Refuge,”  occu- 
pied four  evenings,  and  led  to  statements  which 
call  for  further  inquiry. 

It  was  stated,  that  the  Admiralty  Pier  at  Dover 
was  formed  of  a hearting  of  large  blocks  of  con- 
crete, composed  of  Portland  cement  and  shingle, 
and  faced  with  granite.  The  width  of  the  pier 
was  about  80  feet  at  the  base,  and  it  was  founded 
-15  feet  below  low-water  mark,  up  to  which  level 
it  was  built  by  div'ors.  The  blocks  were  continued 
to  a little  above  half-tide  level,  and  above  that 
poiut  ordinary  concrete  was  filled  in  between  the 
granite  faces.  It  was  intended  to  have  a parapet 
of  Braniley  Fall  stone,  on  the  sea  side;  but  that 
was  not  yet  constructed.  The  estimated  cost  for 
a length  of  1,800  feet,  including  the  parapet,  was 
650,000/. 

In  regard  to  a statement  in  the  paper,  that  the 
cost  of  the  works  at  Portland  had  been  150/.  per 
lineal  foot,  it  was  stated,  that  the  most  expensive 
part  of  that  work,  in  the  deepest  water,  with  the 
superstructure  complete,  and  including  the  para- 
pet and  a wall  40  feet  in  width,  had  not  exceeded 
120/.  per  foot. 

Ill  reference  to  the  calculated  cost  (150/.  per 
foot)  of  the  Portland  breakwater,  it  was  remarked. 
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tliat  tlie  basis  of  the  calculation  was  in  the  Re- 
ports laid  before  Parliament.  From  the  last 
Et'poit  it  appeared,  that  the  total  length  already 
exeeutud  was  5,907  feet,  inclvnlmg  the  entrance, 
400  feet  wide;  and  that  tlie  cost  had  amounted  to 
7l5.'jl9?.  In  this  sum  was  included  the  cost  of  a 
coal  store  and  jetty,  which  might  be  set  down  at 
20.'  and  of  n'length  of  supeinstmcturc  of 
about  1,200  feet,  irregularly  constructed,  which, 
at  35/.  per  foot,  would  amount  to  42,000/.  These 
deducted  from  the  gross  cost,  left  an 
amount  of  653,919/.  which,  being  divided  by  the 
tot.il  length  of  the  pier,  gave  lllh  per  linetil  foot. 
To  this  must  be  added  the  price  of  the  superstruc- 
ture. Irringing  up  the  sum  to  1 16/.  per  foot,  sup- 
poriiig  the  superstructure  to  be  completed.  Rut 
a.=  t Iw  value  of  the  convict  labour  was  not  allowed 
for  in  the  cost  of  the  work,  the  author  h.ad  con- 
sid.retl  that  the  amount  should  be  iucreasedhy 
wli.e  .-ver  that  was  worth  ; taking  convict  labour, 
as  eunpared  with  free  labour,  to  be  os  three  to 
eigl.'  nearly,  being  the  proportion  assigned  to  it 
by  ilie  engineer  of  the  breakwater,  or  equivalent 
tu  Is.  l.Vd.  per  day,  then  the  value  of  the  labour 
of  • convicts  employed  during  the  ten  years  the 
w i;  had  been  in  progress,  would  amount  to  24/. 
per  foot  run,  making  the  total  cost  170/.  per  foot, 
V. reas  it  had  only  been  statedat  150Z.  per  foot. 

I:i  reply,  it  was  stated  that  the  cost  of  the 
wuik*,  as  given  in  the  Parliamentary  returns, 
iiK'liided  all  the  preliminary  expenses,  amounting 
to  iilrout  80,000  or  90,000/.  some  portion  of  which 
had  l>een  incurred  for  special  reasons ; and  that 
these  charges  must,  in  fairness,  be  distributed 
over  the  whole  of  the  work,  when  it  should  be 
finished,  as  well  as  over  all  the  contingent  woi’ks. 
It  was  maintained  that,  in  the  most  e.xpensive 
portions,  the  Portland  Breakwater  Jiad  not  cost 
12U/.  per  foot.  The  convict  labour  had  not  been 
cl.are:ed  to  the  cost  of  the  breakwater,  and  it  had 
yet  to  he  ascertained  whether  that  would  affect 
the  result.  There  were  contingencies  connected 
willi  the  employment  of  such  labour,  which, 
althi.-ugh  only  subject  to  a mere  nominal  charge, 
would  materially  add  to  the  cost  in  several  other 
rcs](ects. 

When  there  was  to  he  a vertical  wall,  the  slope 
shov.ld  be  so  placed  as  to  exhaust  the  force  oftlio 
wa\  es  before  they  reached  the  superposed  upriglit 
wall.  This  was  judicious,  and  it  was  evidence  of 
the  correctness  of  the  doctrine,  that  the  form  of 
seclion  of  sea  walls  should  depend  upon  local  cir- 
cuiii.'tances,  and  should  be  fixed  by  the  practical 
judgment  of  the  engineer.  At  Dover  a slope 
would  not  be  practicable,  as  there  were  only  soft 
materials  at  command,  whereas  at  Holyhead  and 
al  Portland  there  was  abundance  of  hard  material, 
and  it  was  evident  that  in  these  latter  positions 
slipes  of  “pierro  perdue”  were  the  proper  kind  of 
works  to  be  executed,  as  they  were  less  expensive, 
and  required  the  exercise  of  less  engineering  and 
mechanical  skill  than  upright  walls.  These  latter 
were,  doubtless,  expensive  works,  and  it  was  con- 
tended that  if  they  could  not  be  constructed  at  a 
less  expense  than  the  pier  at  Dover,  which  was 
stated  to  be  now  costing  415/.  per  lineal  foot,  such 
stnictures  must  be  abandoned.  At  the  present 
r.‘.to  of  progress,  the  projected  Harbour  of  Refuge 
at  Dover  would  scarcely  be  completed  in  less  than 
one  hundred  years,  and  oh  on//'yy  o/" 5,000,000/. 
But  the  actual  cost  would  not  be  represented  by 
that  amount,  as,  if  the  interest  of  that  sum  was 
spread  over  the  hundred  years  consumed  in  the 
progress  of  the  work,  //  icovld,  icilh  the  principal , 
amount  to  40,000,000/.  Supposing,  then,  that 
our  ancestors  had  commenced  this  harbour  at 
Dover  in  1759,  what  would  liave  been  its  utility, 
as  a work  of  military  defence,  during  the  past 
pvolonge<l  contincTital  struggles,  and  would  not 
4u,0o0,000/.  be  much  more  usefully  employed  in 
reduction  of  the  National  Debt,  than  in  a work  of 
doubtful  utility,  either  for  the  commercial  marine 
or  for  the  navy.  If  such  works  must  occupy  even 
fifty  years,  they  had  better  not  be  commenced  at 
all,  as,  by  the  time  they  were  completed,  the  perils 
they  were  intended  to  guard  against  would  have 
passed  aw-ay.  The  great  object,  then,  must  be  to 
devise  some  other  and  simpler  system  of  constnic- 
tion  for  works  of  this  kind;  and  it  was  a question 
whether  some  such  plan  of  breakwater  as  those  of 
which  drawings  and  models  were  exhibited  by 
Mr.  Hays,  Mr.  Brunlees,  or  Mr.  .Johnson,  could 
not  be  adopted  with  advantage. 

Reverting  to  the  Blue  Books,  they  would  he 
found  to  reveal  many  thiijgs  which  were  not 
generally  even  surmised.  To  the  Report  of  1845 
there  was  appended  the  signature  of  Mr.  James 
■\Valker,  past  president  of  the  Institution.  Tliat 
report  stated  that  the  cost  of  breakwaters,  w-hether 
constructed  of  “pierre  perdue  ” or  built  as  upright 
walls,  would  be  nearly  identical.  Now,  as  a com- 


mentary on  that  statement,  it  must  be  observed, 
as  far  as  a Blue  Book  fact  could  be  received,  that 
the  pier  at  Dover  had  cost  -115/.  per  foot,  and  that 
at  Portland  less  than  half  that  sum.  It  was 
further  stated  that  the  works  at  Dover  were  to 
cost  2,500,000/. ; those  at  Seaford,  1,250,000/. : 
at  Portland,  500,000/. ; and  at  Harwich,  60,000/. 
Of  these  four  works  so  recommended,  three  had 
been  commenced,  and  two  of  them  had  been  en- 
trusted to  Mr.  James  Walker,  himself  one  of  the 
com  mission  ers. 

The  facts  respecting  Dover  appeai'cd  to  be,  that 
the  first  contract  was  for  800  feet,  extending  from 
the  shore,  at  a cost  of  231,000/.  or  290/.  per  lin&al 
foot;  and  the  renewed  contract  in  1854  was  for 
1,000  feet  at  -115,000/.  or  -115/.  per  lineal  foot, 
ami  to  be  completed  in  1864.  It  must  he  assmrred 
that  Parliament  sanctioned  that  work,  ordered  it 
to  be  proceeded  with,  and  voted  the  money  on  the 
report  of  tlie  commissioners;  yet,  in  1858, on  some 
of  the  members  of  a Committee  of  the  House  ox- 
pressing  surjirise  at  the  slow  progress  of  the  work, 
and  asking  i\lr.  Walker  this  question, — ” Was  it 
known,  at  the  time  it  w.as  decided  to  make  the 
works  at  Dover,  that  it  would  take  half  a century 
to  make  them  ?”  ho  replied, — “ I do  not  suppose  it 
was.  I do  not  think  any  idea  was  formed  at  the 
time  as  to  the  cost  or  the  inotle  in  which  it  should 
be  done.”  Hence  it  might  he  assumed  that  works 
were  authorised  and  the  money  of  the  country 
was  voted  away  by  the  Government,  without  any 
idea  being  given  of  the  time  of  construction,  or  of 
the  cost  of  such  works,  nor  even  of  the  mode  of 
their  execution.  Now  mark  the  result  at  Dover. 
About  -100,000/.  had  already  been  expended,  and 
yet  it  was  at  times  nearly  impracticable  to  effect 
the  landing,  at  low  water,  of  the  passengers  from 
the  small  steamers  arriving  from  Calais  until  the 
outward  bound  steamer  had  left.  This  inadequate 
result,  after  such  an  expenditure,  was  not  creditable 
to  the  administrative  skill  of  the  Government  of 
the  country. 

At  Portland  the  original  proximate  estimate  was 
500,000/.  which,  fur  the  rough  stone  alone,  was 
extended  to  558,000/.  It  was,  however,  discovered 
subsequently  that  the  mass  of  stone  must  be  wider 
and  deeper,  and,  therefore,  the  cost  was  increased 
to  932,000/.  and  it  was  stated  that  this  addition 
was  occasioned  by  an  error  of  7 feet  6 inches  in 
the  depths,  which  bad  been  determined  by  sound- 
ings taken  byoneof  herMajesty’ssurveying-ships, 
which  had  been  specially  deputed  to  make  a chart 
of  Portland  Bay.  Why  an  error  of  this  kind, 
involving  an  expense  of  95,000/.  had  been  passed 
over  without  any  ])ublic  notice  remained  to  be 
explained. 

The  Harbour  of  Refuge  of  Alderney,  which  was 
estimated  to  cost  1,300,000/.  had  been  placed  in  a 
situation  where  it  was  nearly  valueless,  as  all  ship- 
ping carefully  avoided  that  part  of  the  chunuel. 

The  works  of  St.  Katherine’s  Bay,  Guernsey, 
which  were  shown  by  the  Blue  Books  to  liave  cost 
300,000/.  were  even,  if  possible,  still  less  useful,  as 
if  a vessel  would  avoid  Alderney,  it  would  cer- 
tainly not  go  near  to  Gueriisey.  The  works  were 
now  stopped,  and,  after  all  the  expenditure,  there 
was  scarcely  shelter  for  a few  oyster-boats. 

The  Parliamentary  returns  were  nearly  silent 
with  respect  to  Holyhead.  It  appeared,  however, 
that  the  original  estimate  had  been  600,000/.  but 
the  expenditure,  up  to  the  present  lime,  was 
930,000/.  The  ixtility  of  this  work  was  undoubted  : 
it  was  in  the  riglit  place ; and  the  Government  had 
at  last  wisely  placed  it  under  excellent  and  judi- 
cious management.  There  was,  however,  an  un- 
fortunate error  in  the  origin.al  design  of  the  work, 
the  piers  having  been  built  concave  in  plan,  instead 
of  convex,  towards  the  sea,  thus  making  an  angle 
in  the  construction,  which  was  very  prejudicial; 
and  it  was  evident  that,  if  the  plan  had  been 
originally  well  considered,  nearly  200  acres  more 
of  harbour  space  would  have  been  obtained  at  the 
same  cost.  In  line,  it  appeared  that  but  little 
hopes  could  be  entertained  of  more  rational  pro- 
ceeding on  the  part  of  Government  so  long  as 
commissions  were  constituted  as  at  present.  The 
few  members  of  acknowledged  indepenilence  were 
swamped  by  other  members,  determined  by  fore- 
gone conclusions,  and  the  schemes  proposed  by 
certain  parties  were,  by  some  “hocus  pocus,” 
generally  recommended.  It  was  evident  that  no 
person  should  be  placed  on  such  commissions  who 
wivs  pledged  to  auy  system  whatever,  nor  should 
the  execution  of  any  work  be  confided  to  anj-  mem- 
ber of  a commission  by  whom  that  work  had  been 
recommended.  There  were  many  modes  of  carry- 
ing out  these  views,  and  if  a better  and  more 
equitable  method  was  adopted,the  best  professional 
ability  and  the  greatest  executive  skill  would  be 
secured,  to  the  manifest  advantage  of  the  country. 

The  subject  is  one  which  well  merits  the  atten- 


tion of  some  independent  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  who  may  do  good  service  to  the  country 
by  pertinaciously  attacking  and  exposing  the  pre- 
sent objectionable  systejn  of  executing  aU  Govern- 
ment work. 

The  official  abstract  of  the  discussions  on  this 
subiect  speaks  out  much  more  plainly  than  is  usual 
with  that  docoment. 


THE  ALBERT  INSTITUTION,  GRAVEL- 
LANE,  BLACKFRIARS-ROAD. 

Ox  IVeduesday  in  last  week,  the  foundation-stone 
of  this  building  was  laid  by  the  Right  Hon. 
the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  whose  i)resence  had 
been  solicited  in  consequence  of  his  steady  con- 
nection with  the  object  of  the  Institution.  The 
stone  was  laid  with  as  much  fornr  as  the  heavy 
rain  would  allow ; and  after  the  usual  speeches 
and  hymns,  the  principal  persons  of  the  cortege 
moved  on  to  a cold  luncheon,  at  the  schools  in 
Green-wall  j there  meeting  such  of  the  subscribers 
as  had  not  had  courage  to  face  exposure  to  the 
inclemency  of  the  weather,  but  were  still  desirous 
to  assist  ill  the  day’s  work. 

The  building,  as  explained  by  the  architect, 
Mr.  John  W.  Papworth,  is  about  50  feet  deep, 
and  will  consist  of  a back  and  front  structure; 
the  floors,  which  do  not  range,  being  approached 
by  an  iron  and  stone  staircase,  occupying  the 
centre  of  the  front.  On  each  side  of  the  front  are 
four  living-rooms,  15  feet  by  12  feet,  supplied 

with  water,  gas,  and  ventilation  from  and  to  the 

street,  according  to  the  mode  found  efficacious  by 
the  peer  above  named,  in  rendering  constant  (by 
a coucealinent  of  the  apertures)  the  ventilating 
tubes  ill  his  own  labourers’  cottages. 

The  back  portion  of  the  building  has  the  base- 
ment devoted  to  five  hot-haths,  and  twelve  laun- 
dresses; the  ground-floor  to  a reading-room  for 
workmen ; the  height  of  the  first  and  second  floor, 
to  a school  in  which  service  may  occasionally  take 
place : all  these  arc  about  41)  feet  by  30  feet. 
Over  the  back  and  front  is  to  range  a Refuge  of 
about  twenty  beds,  for  which  the  funds  (about 
1-10/.)  are  now  being  begged. 

The  work,  intended  to  be  43  feet  high  inside,  is 
now  being  carried  out  by  Mr.  Downs,  of  Union- 
street,  for  about  1,500/.  exclusive  of  fittings. 
:Mr.  Papworth  has  taken  great  care  in  the  supply 
of  so  large  a quantity  of  water  as  will  be  required, 
and  has  therefore  provided  a cistern  at  one  corner 
of  the  site  in  which  each  floor  will  have  its  separate 
closets,  &c.  and  tank.  The  front  of  the  building 
which  faces  the  worst  portion  of  one  of  the  worst 
localities  in  London,  will  be  a balnstraded  fence 
of  brickwork,  with  an  ascent  to  a porch,  contain- 
ing two  doors;  one,  when  open,  dividing  the  base- 
ment from  the  rest  of  the  building ; the  other,  in 
similar  manner,  leading  to  the  upper  floors. 

The  front  shows  the  application  of  somewhat 
Media'val  Italian  detail,  with  Renaissance  prin- 
ciples. The  eflect,  externally,  will  depend  on  the 
peculiarities  of  the  forms  of  the  shadows,  on  the 
oast  and  west  fronts ; and  on  the  application  of 
rod  brick  bands  and  dressings,  to  the  bright, 
yellow  brickwork  of  the  front,  which  is  40  feet 
long. 

The  work  appears  to  have  been  liberally  sup- 
ported by  tliosc  who  ought  to  be  interested  in  the 
welfare  'of  their  fellow-creatures.  Among  the 
donors  of  the  largest  sums  is  Mr.  C.  J.  Bevan 
(Perkins  and  Co.);  and  we  understand  that 
ijj  the  matter  of  party-walls  great  indulgence  has 
been  shown,  under  the  advice  of  their  surveyors, 
by  Messrs.  Calvert  and  Co. ; and  by  the  South- 
Western  Railway  Company. 

When  the  building  is  completed,  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  recur  to  this  experiment  of  commenc- 
ing under  one  roof  in  a very  poor  parish,  the 
estabUshments  in  which  the  Prince  Consort  has 
shown  so  sound  an  interest,  that  it  is  proposed  to 
call  by  the  title  here  given,  all  those  repetitions 
of  the  combination  which  it  is  proposed  to  build 
in  other  parishes,  ns  soon  as  the  architect  has 
shown  the  actual  cost  of  building  and  fittings  to 
the  respective  committees. 

We  understand  that  the  estimates  of  income 
formed  by  the  promoter,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Brown, 
M.A.  the  rector  of  Christchurch,  Surrey,  appear 
to  allow  of  very  large  margins,  and  yet  to  permit 
the  assurance  that  the  building  will,  besides 
paying  the  ground-rent,  be  self-supporting. 


The  Ln'ERPooL  Society  of  Fine  Aets. — The 
income  of  this  society  amounts  to  1,662/.  5s.  Id. 
When  the  society  started,  a scheme  was  drawn 
up  which  estimated  the  income  at  1,687/.  10s. 
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THE  COMPETITION-DBSIGKS  I'OE  THE 
EEV,  MK.  SPURGEON’S  CHAPEL. 

THE  AWARD  OF  PRE:HIUMS. 

Some  of  the  architects,  authors  of  designs  for 
the  New  Tabernacle  for  the  congregation  of  the 
Rev.  C.  H.  Spurgeon,  met  at  Rae’s  Repository  on 
Saturday  and  Monday  last,  pursuant  to  arrange- 
ments which  we  have  already  mentioned;  and 
on  the  last-named  day,  when  the  ballot-box  was 
opened,  it  was  found  that  forty-one  architects 
out  of  the  sixty-two  had  voted ; and  the  final 
result  was,  that  the  first  premium  was  awarded  to 
the  design,  “ Quod  erat  facierum’*  (as  marked), 
which  proved  to  be  by  Mr.  E.  Cookworthy  Robins  j 
•whilst  the  tliird  premium  (in  amount  allotted 
by  the  committee,  but  second  according  to  the 
manner  of  the  award  on  Monday)  fell  to  the  de- 
sign marked  “Alpha,”  by  Mr.  William  Hill,  of 
Leeds. 

At  the  meeting  on  Saturday,  which  was  a noisy 
one,  and  not  wisely  managed,  the  motions  for  a 
reduction  of  the  number  of  designs  by  preliminai’y 
ballot,  to  a smaller  number  for  final  selection  by 
the  same  means,  the  design  having  the  greatest 
number  of  votes  to  have  the  first  premium,  and 
that  having  the  next  number  tbe  third  premium, 
were  put,  and  not  carried;  but  the  following 
resolutions  were  passed : — 

1.  That  each  competitor  be  requested  to  vote' for  the 
two  designs  which  he  considers  the  be<kt  and  second  best. 

2.  That  all  designs  which  in  their  opinion  will  cost  more 
than  17,OOOL  be  excluded  from  receiving  votes. 


3.  That  all  designs  in  which  colour  has  been  introduced 
in  the  elevations  or  perspectives  be  excluded  also. 

4.  That  any  design  having  two  perspectives  be  rejected. 

5.  That  to  pass  any  opinion  upon  the  matter  of  commis- 
sion to  be  charged,  is  not  within  the  province  of  this 
meeting. 

And  previous  to  the  opening  of  the  ballot-box 
on  Monday  (Mr.  .Tarvis  in  the  chair),  in  order  that 
justice  might  be  done  to  designs  unsuccessful  as 
to  the  first  premium,  hut  standing  high  in  the 
votes,  it  was  resolved : — 

That  in  awarding  the  third  premium,  any  votes  a design 
may  have  received  for  the  first  premium  be  added  to  any 
number  it  may  have  received  for  the  third  premium,  and 
the  author  of  the  design  having  the  greatest  number  of 
votes,  when  so  added  together,  shall  be  considered  enti- 
tled to  the  third  premium. 

The  scrutineers  •were — Mr.  W’iUiam  Willmcr 
Pocock  and  Mr.  E.  C.  Robins,  on  behalf  of  the 
competitors;  and  Mr.  Wm.  Higgs  and  Mr.  W.  N. 
Olney,  for  the  committee.  The  following  archi- 
tects voted: — Messrs.  H.  Grissel,  H.  Jarvis,  E.  L. 
Garbett,  — Tarring,  Alex.  Fraser,  J.  R.  Mann, 
Finch  Hill,  and  Paraire,  Graham  and  Phelps, 
R.  H.  Moore,  S.  Hewitt,  John  Johnson,  J.  Ash- 
down, Dc  Ville  and  W.  J.  Green,  J.  T.  Lepard, 
Herring  and  Knox,  Richard  Roberts,  E.  W.  God- 
win, Childs  and  Lucas,  S.  Field,  W.  B.  MofFatt, 
Nicks  and  Letch,  R.  H.  Burden,  Edwin  Pearce, 

— Cowell,  — Lee,  C.  G.  Searle,  — Davis,  James 
Cooper,  — Stent,  A.  Billing  and  T.  Jeckell, 

— Bardwell,  E.  C.  Robins,  W.  W.  Pocock,  W. 
Hill  (Leeds),  — Russell,  C.  W.  Eppy,  J.  E.  Retd, 

E.  P.  Brock,  Howell  and  Budd,  James  Wilson, 

F. S.A.  (Bath),  and  — Tracey. 


Apiiroxiruntely  the 
order  uf  merit 
aocordiiif;  to  tbo 


MOTTOES  OF  THE  DESIGNS  ‘WHICH  RECEIVED 
VOTES  FOR  THE  TWO  PREMIUMS. 


“ Quod  erat  facierum  ’’—(First  Premium)— Mr.  E.  C.  Robixs 

2iid  “ Alpiia  ” — (Third  Premium,  i.  Second  as  awarded  by  Competitors)— 


‘ Alpiia  ” — (Third  Premium,  i 
Mr.  WiLLiAsi  Hili.,  Leeds.. 


J J"  " Ebenezer  ” 

k “ Hope  ” 

1 “ Lex  ” 

^ J"  “ The  Propagation  of  the  Faith  ” 

I,  “ Honi  soit  qui  mal  y pense  ” 

" The  Temple  ” 

“ Templa  qnam  clilecta  ” 

“ Fiat  Justitia  ” 

"Omega”  

He  that  soweth  plenteously  shall  reap  plenteously  ” 

" Veritas  and  Eagle  ” 

" Let  the  House  be  builded  ” 

“ In  good  faith  ” 

" Truth  ” 

“ Non  nobis  Domine  ” 

” Faith  ” 

” Deo  voleiitc  ” 

” Do  unto  others  as  you  would  they  should  do  unto  you  ” 

” Here  I raise  my  Ebenezer  ” 

“A  1 for  -1000  ” 

Metropolitan  ” 

” E.xcept  the  Lord  build  the  house,  they  labour  in  vain  that  build  it  ” 


-f-  1 = : 

■i-  \ = i 

+ 1 = : 


” M ” 

" De  propaganda  fide  ” 
" The  Tabernacle  ” . . . 

" Ubique  ” 

28  Designs. 


We  give  above  a statement  of  votes,  arranged  in 
such  order  as  may  present  features  of  the  case  which 
are  interesting  hi  the  question  of  advantages  from 
competitions,  and  that  of  a method  of  selection  by 
competitors  themselves.  These  features,  so  far  as 
they  are  of  an  objectionable  character,  are,  though 
capable  of  modification  in  future,  sufficiently  im- 
portant to  call  for  some  remarks. 

Whether  from  votes  having  been  recorded 
previously,  or  otherwise,  some  of  the  resolutions  of 
Saturday  were  not  fully  carried  out,  as  reference 
to  the  tabular  statement  will  show  to  those  who 
have  seen  the  drawings.  The  voting-cards  were 
signed  with  the  names  of  the  voters,  so  that  some 
of  the  disadvantages  apprehended  in  the  method 
of  voting,  were  not  realized.  Tlie  present  expe- 
rience, however,  establishes  the  truth  of  what  we 
said,  that  the  absolutely  open  voting  is  the  best, 
and  is  indeed  necessary.  The  voting-lists  having 
been  publicly  exposed  in  the  e.xhibition-room  by 
desire,  we  have  not  hesitated  to  give  names. 

The  committee  were  able  to  guarantee  from  the 
list  in  their  possession,  that  all  who  voted  were 
honajide  authors  of  designs.  But  as  only  forty- 


And  the  rest  of  the  collection  (though  including  de- 
signs manifestly  equal  to  some  of  those  in  special  favour) 
according  to  the  voting,  nowhere. 


one  competitors  recorded  votes,  it  followed  that  of 
the  number  (twenty-one)  not  voting,  each  one  had 
a chanco  in  his  favour  which  was  not  intended, 
and  was  denied  to  the  rest  who  did  vote.  Both 
the  successful  architects  voted,  and  for  designs 
not  their  own,  as  intended;  but,  in  future  cases, 
if  the  mode  of  adjudication  should  be  followed, 
it  is  clear  that  each  competitor  should  be  bound 
to  vote,  or  should  he  placed  out  of  the  number  of 
candidates  for  selection.  There  is  another  diffi- 
culty in  the  mode  of  adjudication  less  easily  to  be 
got  over.  Without  reference  to  the  inadequate 
study  of  the  designs  by  the  competitors  in  the 
single  week, — to  which  point  we  adverted  in  our 
last  (whilst  it  is  obvious  to  us  that  nearly  every  one 
of  the  competitors  has  voted  on  what  cannot  be 
called  matured  opinion),  the  voting-power  given 
to  every  one  who  attempts  a design,  a majority 
being  incompetent  professionally  as  well  as  judi- 
cially, does  not  necessarily  lead  to  a decision  on 
which  weight  can  be  placed.  It  will  be  seen  that 
out  of  the  sixty-two  designs,  as  many  as  twenty- 
eight  received  votes  of  one  kind  or  another ; those 
designs  in  the  greater  number  of  cases,  having 
either  one  or  two  votes  only.  It  is  true  that  this 
might  have  resulted  from  generally  an  equality, 
or  nearly  so,  in  the  designs  exhibited ; but  we 


cannot  consider  that  the  case;  for,  amnn-vst  the 
designs  which  had  votes  were  sever.nl'’niani- 
festly  not  entitled  to  them:  we  may  mime  the 
design  “Veritas  and  Eagle”— a copy,  in  the 
internal  decoration,  of  the  St.  James’s  Hall  - which 
had  three  votes  for  the  third  (or  second)  pr-jinium. 
The  votes  by  Mr.  Garbett,  especially  tlio  vote 
for  the  design  “Ubique,”  the  author  of  winch 
proposed  to  carry  his  roof  by  Lattice  girders  on  the 
outside, — we  can  only  feel  surprised  at.  Of  what 
intervals  of  weakness  and  whim,  opposite  to  their 
asserted  and  real  principles,  will  not  men  of  r^eniiis 
sometimes  be  guilty  ? Have  we  no  recollecriou  of 
letters  addressed  to  us  on  the  absence  of  art  in 
the  Crystal  Palace  version  of  building  ? Wliy 
then,  should  “Ubique”  have  had  its  single  vote’ 
or  the  other  design  its  word  of  favour,  from  one 
who  wrote  too  well,  some  time  since,  to  retain  the 
opinions  he  for  the  moment  has,  on  what  consti- 
tutes good  architecture  ? We  wish  that  all  had 
been  obliged  to  state  reasons  for  their  votes  The 
design,  “ Non  nobis  Uoraine,”  and  that  marked, 

“ In  good  faith,”  had  each  two  votes,  or,  in  each 
case,  one  for  each  of  the  premiums,  thougli  the 
misconception,  remarked  on  by  us,  of  the’^cssen- 
tials  in  staircase-plamiing,  should,  with  any  com- 
petency of  jiidgmeut,  have  prevented  all  chance  of 
their  selection.  Similar  instances  might  he  given : 
indeed  the  selected  design  would  be  one  of'^tliera. 

_ We  liave  spoken  of  the  objections  to  very  short 
flights  of  stairs,  but  have  shown  we  are  aware  of 
the  difficulty  of  avoiding  such  flights,  whilst  steer- 
ing clear  ot  the  lately  more  prominent  dcfi'cts  in 
staircases;  and,  equally,  regarding  well-holes,  that 
we  are  aware  of  the  N'cry  fair  argumenL-',  from 
considerations  of  ligliting  and  elbow-room,  u liicli 
may  be  used  for  them ; though  we  think  as  to 
public  buildings,  these  arc  to  he  countervailed. 
But  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  disadvanti-re  or 
rather  danger,  of  all  stairs  where  there  are  wniders 
of  the  common  kind,  in  which,  at  one  end  of  the 
thread,  there  is  not  room  for  the  foot,  and  at 
tlie  other  end  width  too  great,  as  beln<^  almost 
equally  dangerous.  Yet  staircases  as  bad  as  any 
of  those  whicli  caused  us  to  pursue  this  subU-ct  of 
late,  appear,  we  say,  in  designs  which  have  hero 
received  votes;  and  xohiders  which  have  the 
defects  we  have  spoken  ot;  are  to  be  found  iii  the 
design  placed  first  in  the  award  of  Monday  hist. 

The  votes  of  the  authors  of  some  of  tlic  best 
designs  did  not  reflect  credit  on  their  judgment. 
As  to  the  system,  it  is  quite  clear  from  the  fact  of 
the  distribution  of  the  votes  and  the  smallness  of  ' 
the  majority  to  one  design,  that  a competitor,  not 
possessed  of  principle,  has  only  to  set  to  work  a 
number  of  his  pupils  to  get  out  designs,  no  matter 
of  wliat  sort,  to  qualify  themselves  for  votiii"-,  and 
that  he  might  thus  derive  the  two  or  threL^  votes 
ivhieh  would  be  all  that  would  be  needed  I'or  a 
safe  majority  iu  his  favour.  However  right  the 
principle  of  an  opinion  by  those  best  qualificil,  the 
question  of  voting,  therefore,  is  open  to  much 
further  consideration.  As  to  good  jndgmevi,  we 
cannot  see  that  much  of  tliat  was  e.xercised  iu  the 
single  week  allotted.  Even  iu  tlie  drawings,  there 
IS  generally  no  sufficient  consideration  of  plan,  and 
of  the  required  aiTangeineut  of  section.  The  liack- 
seats  of  the  upper  gallery  are  often  so  sliglitly 
raised,  as  to  be  quite  below  range  of  the  minister’s 
!i  aV  i^>‘chitects  copy  the  arrangement  of 
the  Music-hall,  even  more  than  they  were  called 
upon  to  follow  it  by  the  injudicious  w’ording 
ot  the  “eonditions;”  and  few  of  them  have 
thought  of  trying  to  provide  the  accommodation 
by  ^ only  one  gallery— like  the  autliors  of  the 
design  “Do  unto  others,”  <Lc.’;  not,  however,  to 
be  praised  on  all  points. 

ihe  design  wliichhas  received  the  first  premium 
has  a good  arrangement  of  the  general  ,.lau,  unless 
iu  the  rather  large  number  of  seats  in  real*  of  the 
puljiit,  and  a certain  questionableness  as  to  the  in- 
tended “standing-room”  (which  was  tobeotherwi.se 
than  in  the  ordinary  passages),  and  in  the  matter  of 
the  staircases ; and  it  has  a good  exterior.  To 
the  idea  of  the  exterior,  the  plan  so  far  as  regards 
the  staircases,  has,  w'e  apprehend,  been  made  to 
conform.  The  error  of  proceeding  is  too  com.v-on 
in  architects’  designs.  If  there  be  one  profession 
more  than  another  thatrequircs  In  the  preparatory 
education,  to  be  indoctrinated  in  the  rules  of 
thonghi,  it  is  the  profession  of  the  architect,  it  is 
sometimes  said  that  plan  should  be  designed  first, 
and  decorative  character  afterwards;  but,  that 
course,  though  better  than  neglecting  essentials,  is 
not  exactly  that  which  the  mind  and  operations  of 
the  arch-tect  should  observe.  It  is  better  to  rule 
that  no  main  essentials  of  plan  shall  be  sacrificed; 
but  that  with  such  reservation,  the  several  objects 
shall  be  reached  by  the  same  or  parallel  advances. 
Tbe  art  of  making  a good  design  is  to  first  find 
out  the  key-note,  or  logical  starting-point,  and  to 
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secure  each  object  in  right  sequence,  and  with  no 
undue  preponderance  over  anotlier.  Architects  are 
not  so  much,  as  the  public  believe,  open  to  the 
charge  of  sacrificing  a plan  to  a showy  exterior ; 
neither  do  they  usually  forget  the  uses  of  a struc- 
ture or  its  need  of  strength.  But  in  the  matter  of 
good  planning,  wo  nr.can  planning  for  use  and  deco- 
rative effect  both,  they  have  something  to  learn,  and 
chiefly  by  that  sort  of  mental  exercitation  and 
regulation,  which  would  ever  stay  them  from 
sacrifice  of  a great  whole  to  one  part,  to  a whimsy 
or  a prejudice.  The  notion  in  this  case  seems  to 
us  that  of  making  the  plan  with  quadrant  corners, 
an  arrangement  which  adds  something  to  the 
design  in  peitipective,  but  may  have  cramped  the 
space  for  the  stairs  so  much  as  to  lead  to  the 
objectionable  winders.  The  arrangement  of  the 
chapel  is  that  of  an  area,  of  general  oblong  form, 
with  semicircular  ends,  but  veryslightly  elongated; 
the  galleries  taking  a similar  form.  Tiiree  thou- 
sand persons  seated,  and  one  thousand  standing 
are  said  to  be  provided  for ; the  estimate,  in- 
cluding commission,  out  of  which  the  clerk  of  the 
works  is  to  be  paid,  and  a charge  for  measuring, 
being  16,  IGO?.  There  are  two  galleries,  and  the 
body  of  the  structure  is  covered  by  a semicircular 
ceiling,  with  long  skylight  and  louvre  openings, 
showing  not  ineflbctively  externally  along  the 
snmmit  of  a sloping  roof-covering.  Entrances 
arc  planned  for  the  sides  besides  those  at  the 
ends.  In  the  principal  elevation  is  a Koman 
Doric  portico,  which  is  well  planned,  but  is 
slightly  defective  so  fur  as  regards  certain  orna- 
mentation of  the  pediment.  The  columns  are 
coupled — the  interculmnns,  three  in  number, — a 
square  pier,  however,  taking  the  place  of  one 
column  at  each  angle.  The  order  continues 
round  the  quadrant  corners,  and  in  the  Hanks 
is  crowned  by  an  attic.  Thus,  there  is  proper 
unison  between  front  and  thanks,  whilst  the  stories 
are  lighted  without  prejudice  to  the  same  harmony. 

In  the  design  which  has  received  the  other 
premium,  the  internal  arrangement  is  rather 
dilferent,  and  the  external  harmony  is  of  the 
same  character,  though  decoratively  inferior. 
Tlie  staircases,  four,  oblong  on  plan,  at  the 
angles,  are  probably  better  than  those  of  any 
of  the  designs,  inasmuch  as  they  avoid  alike 
winders,  weil-holes,  and  very  short  or  long 
llights.  These  staircases  form  masses  at  the 
angles,  and  are  carried  up  with  attic  stories  above 
the  level  of  the  general  coruice  of  tlie  llanks. 
The  coins  are  treated  as  anicc,  with  rusticated 
shafts,  and  capitals  like  those  of  the  portico. 
Tlie  latter  feature  is  hexastyle  and  Corinthian, 
well  composed,  unless  as  regards  the  roof 
backed  by  a piece  of  attic,  instead  of  con- 
tinuous of  the  roof  of  the  body  of  the  building, 
which  has  a rather  different  outline  externally. 
The  general  area  of  the  chapel  is  square  at  the 
ends,  whilst  the  ends  of  the  first  gallery  arc  semi- 
circular on  the  line  of  front,  and  the  second  gallery 
runs  along  the  sides  only.  An  organ  is  shown. 
The  ceiling  is  semicircular.  The  entrances  spe- 
cially for  the  lower  story,  might  he  increased  in 
number  with  advantage : there  seem  to  be  but 
two  of  the  kind.  The  number.';  provided  for  are 
the  same  as  in  the  last  design,  but  with  the 
standing-room  as  required,  and  the  estimate  is 
£11,150. 

It  would  not  interest  our  readers  to  describe 
those  works  which  were  not  named  in  our  hist 
notice,  p.articularly  since  we  are  obliged  to  dis- 
claim any  power  of  settling  the  merits  of  designs, 
or  arriving,  by  a glance,  at  the  matured  decision 
expected  from  those  who  have  had  their  attention 
drawn  to  tlie  particular  proposed  structure.  We 
merely  notice  some  points  of  planning  which  the 
committee  must  not  overlook;  and  regret  the 
prevalence  of  a character  of  design  hardly  that  of 
buildings  for  religious  uses,  and  which  *thc  par- 
ticular condition  as  to  style  did  not  absolutely 
necessitate.  The  competition  is  no  exception  to  the 
usual  experience  as  to  the  diflirulty  of  bringing  to 
the  aid  of  authorities,  the  best  existing  talent,  in 
tbe  preparation  and  in  the  choice  of  a design.  It 
has  been  somewhere  remarked  that  one  chief  evil 
of  the  prevaleiit  system  is,  that  it  shuts  out  that 
interchange  of  ideas  as  to  objects  of  the  work  which 
exists  where  an  architect  is  consulted  as  by  a 
private  employer.  But,  without  forgetting  the 
obvious  defects  aud  tlie  questionable  advantages  of 
the  system,  it  is  clear  that  if  the  exhibitions  could 
be  managed  in  the  manner  for  which  we  have  at 
different  times  contended,  some  advantage,  in 
greater  proportion  to  the  wants  of  the  committee 
and  the  labour  given  by  architects,  would  result. 
We  wish  to  lay  the  greatest  stress  upon  the 
opportunity  for  study  and  interchange  of  ideas, 
which  such  exhibitions  might  afford.  We  think 
it  is  manifest,  from  the  voting,  that  real  study 


had  not  been  given  by  the  competitors  in  the 
week  before  they  were  required  to  adjudicate. 
On  Monday,  after  the  decision,  much  time,  how- 
ever, was  devoted  by  several  of  the  architects  to  the 
exposure  of  the  weak  points  in  diff'erent  designs, 
and  amidst  a good-humoured  fire  of  rapartee, 
many  truths  were  leaiued  which  will  be  guides 
for  years,  and  which,  if  spoken  previously  would 
have  modified  some  votes  and  done  more  to  help 
the  committee  than  will  the  actual  results  of  the 
award. 

We  have  not  received  the  committee’s  award  of 
the  second  premium.  It  will  probably  not  har- 
monize with  that  ot  the  competitors.  The  pecu.iar 
adjudication  divided betweeu competitors  and  com- 
mittee, was  badly  chosen ; and  it  might,  for  ex- 
ample, either  give  the  design  “ Alpha,”  two 
premiums,  or  keep  it  in  the  third  place,  that  is 
one  worse  than  that  to  which  tbe  architects  con- 
sidered it  entitled.  The  exhibition  closes  on  (this) 
Saturday.  The  admission-money  was  reduced 
after  our  allusion  to  the  subject  of  it. 


EOYAL  ACAHEiyiY  LECTURES  ON 
■ ARCHITECTURE. 

■MR.  G.  G.  SCOTT  OX  THE  ARCITITECTrilE  OF  THE 
TUIRTEEXTH  CEXTUEY.* 

I WTLL  now  lead  you  on  a short  excursion  out 
of  London,  to  a glorious  old  temple,  which  w.as, 
in  the  days  of  my  pupilage,  considered  to  be 
within  walking  distance,  and  can  now  be  reached 
in  less  than  an  hour  by  railway, — I meau  tlie 
, venerable  abbey  church  of  St.  Alban. 

, You  probably  know  the  general  history  of  this 
[church; — founded  over  the  tomb  of  the  proto- 
martyr  of  England,  and  within  ten  years  of  his 
martyrdom,  and  rebuilt  upon  a larger  scale  by 
Ofia,  king  of  Mercia.  It  was  again  rebuilt  of  its 
present  enormous  dimensions  by  the  earlier  of  the 
Norman  abbots,  using  the  materials  excavated 
from  the  ruined  city  of  \'eruhim. 

The  Homan  brick  was  not  a material  very  sug- 
gestive of  ornanienlal  architecture,  aud  we  accord- 
ingly find  the  original  portions  to  be  plain  and 
massive  in  the  extreme,  but  nevertheless  highly 
impressive  aud  interesting. 

In  tbe  work  of  a later  Norman  abbot,  we  find 
this  unshapely  material  cased  with  stonework,  and 
of  richly  decorative  details,  but  tlie  church  in 
general  retained  its  severe  simplicity  undisturbed 
till  the  accession  of  Abbot  .lohn  de  Celia,  in  tbe 
reign  of  King  John. 

I This  worthy  abbot  was  more  a man  of  taste 
than  of  business,  and  his  temperament  more  san- 
j guine  than  calculating.  Ho  had  no  sooner  taken 
j possession  of  the  abbacy,  than  he  embarked  on  a 
I magnificent  project  for  rebuilding  the  western 
j facade  of  his  abbey,— only  a prelude,  probably,  to 
I the  reconstruction  of  the  whole  in  the  new  style, 
j The  massive  brick  front,  with  its  flanking 
, towers,  would  have  formed  an  e.Kcellent  nucleus 
for  his  work,  but  his  ardent  spirit  would  not 
I submit  to  such  an  expedient,  and  he  at  once  took 
down  the  vast  faijade,  and  that  before  he  had  col- 
. Iccted  money  for  the  new  one.  The  consequence 
i was,  that  he  bad  scarcely  got  his  new  work  out  of 
I the  ground  before  his  funds  were  exhausted.  His 
j first  builder  turned  out  a rascal,  and  he  had  to 
[ discharge  him  : the  stone  he  used  was  destroyed 
by  the  frost;  and,  mishap  after  misliap  following 
j his  undertaking,  the  worthy  man  was  led,  as  is  so 
] common  with  bad  men  of  business,  to  bend  his 
• proud  spirit  to  a paltry  trick,  and,  as  a means  of 
raiding  the  wind,  he  sent  one  of  his  monks  about 
i tbe  country  with  a man  whom  he  declared  to 
j have  been  raised  from  the  dead  by  the  agency  of 
[ the  relics  of  St.  Alban,  and  begged' money  on  the 
[strength  of  the  miracle:  but  all  would  not  do. 

I and  after  ten  years’  labour,  during  which  the  old 
historian  tells  us  that  all  the  funds  he  procured 
were  merely  like  rivets  flowing  into  the  sea,  which 
was  no  fuller  for  receiving  them,  he  could  not 
bring  his  work  .above  the  level  of  the  masons’ 
shed ; and  at  length,  giving  it  up  in  de.spair,  con- 
tented himself  with  more  humble  undertakings. 

lie  was  succeeded  by  Abbot  William  De  Trum- 
pington,  a man  who  united,  with  the  taste  for 
building  inherent  in  the  age,  a more  moderate 
ambition  and  greater  aptitude  for  business.  He 
re.'uraed  the  suspended  works,  but  moderated 
their  costliness;  and  making  all  the  details 
plainer,  and  giving  up  or  postponing  the  flanking 
towers,  he  was  not  only  enabled  to  complete  the 
rest  of  the  front,  but  also  to  carry  on  the  new 
work  a long  way  down  the  nave,  aud  subse- 
quently to  make  many  other  alterations. 

Now,  I beg  3'ou  to  go  and  examine  these  works, 
and  in  doing  so  to  bear  in  mind  their  history. 

* See  p.  8S, 
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You  will  find,  as  the  Chronicler  tells  us,  that  just 
about  the  height  of  a mason’s  shed,  there  is  a 
sudden  change  in  the  work  : up  to  that  height 
the  details  are  very  superior,  and  far  richer  than 
above.  Below  we  find  traces  of  the  artist ; above, 
of  the  constructor  and  man  of  business,  though  not 
to  the  forgetting  of  art.  Thus,  round  the  pier.-; 
below,  are  bases  for  marble  shafts : somewhat 
higher,  are  the  marks  wliere  their  moulded  bands 
have  been  broken  oft’;  but  above,  their  capitals 
are  wanting, — 

" For  William’s  shears  had  cut  the  bauble  off.” 

The  three  portals  I alluded  to  in  my  last 
lecture  are  the  work  of  the  unfinancial  artist, — 
the  range  of  pillars,  ic.  down  the  nave  of  the  not 
inartistic  man  of  business : — both  are  noble  work.';. 
Tnimjiington’s  works  are  bold  and  massive,  and 
his  details  good,  though  simple;  but  for  beauty  of 
design  we  must  award  the  palm  to  his  less  thrifty, 
but  more  spirituel  predecessor ; indeed,  I know 
few  works  equal  in  design  to  what  he  com- 
menced; and  had  he  been  able  to  carry  it  out, 
this  faijadc  might  have  vied  with  that  of  Wells. 
Unhappily  there  are,  externally,  little  remains  of 
the  work  of  either  of  the  abbots.  Late  in  the 
century  the  choir,  also,  was  in  great  measure 
rebuilt.  Its  character  is  less  forcible  than  tlie 
eaidier  works,  yet  exceedingly  beautiful. 

The  ensteru  chapels  (which  opened  by  five 
arches  into  the  church)  were  at  the  same  time 
commenced,  but  only  in  part  carried  out,  the  laciy 
chapel  having  been  stopped  short  after  rising  a 
few  feet  from  the  ground,  and  the  chapels  wbich 
opened  from  the  choir  having  suffered  considerable 
alterations  from  tlieir  first  design.  They  art*  now 
virtually  in  ruins,  but  their  details  arc  of  exquisHe 
beauty.  Tlie  windows  have  tracery  of  very  high 
merit,  and  the  wall-arcading  (now  almost  entirely 
destroyed)  has  been  quite  charming. 

These  works  form  a continuous  series,  from  the 
last  days  of  the  twelfth  to  the  end  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  aud  an  admirable  illustration  of  the 
architecture  of  this  great  period. 

1 will  dip  seven  years  into  the  succeeding 
century,  to  mention  the  exquisite  fragments  of 
the  substructure  which  carried  the  shrine  of  the 
protoinartyr.  They  have  recently  been  exhumed 
in  opening  a walled-up  arch.  They  are  of  Purheclc 
marble,  and,  in  spite  of  the  stubborn  material,  nr:.- 
most  wonderfully  carved,  the  leaves  being  so  much 
undercut  as  in  places  to  be  quite  detached. 

This  venerable  church  possesses  claims  upon  the 
student  residing  in  London  second  only  to  tlie.'-e 
of  our  own  Abbey  of  Westminster.  I rccommeml 
it  to  yonr  special  and  diligent  study,  and  you  will, 
I am  sure,  never  blame  me  for  my  advice. 

On  some  of  your  visits  there  pray  go  to  Dim- 
stable,  where  you  will  find  a noble  priory  cLurcli 
in  the  later  Norman  style,  whose  western  portal 
was  probably  in  its  day  the  finest  in  the  kingdom, 
but  owing  to  the  friable  clunch  of  which  it  was 
constructed,  has  lost  tbe  greater  part  of  its 
decoration.'!.  The  west  front  contains  cxcelU-rit 
work  of  the  tlnrteeiith  century.  It  is  a great 
architectural  enigma,  wbich  I believe  I !;  .\  e 
solved,  but  I will  notspuil  it  for  you  by  e.xplainirg 
my  conjectures. 

I begin  to  see,  however,  that  I have  embarked 
in  an  endless  task,  and  have  got  half  through  n.y 
time  without  getting  through  the  home  distriet. 
I will,  therefore,  leave  it,  with  a request  that  a - u 
will  not  consider  Stone  Clmrcli,  near  Gravesend, 
the  worse  for  having  become  somewhat  hackne-yuL 
It  is  a mutilated  work,  but  what  remains  of  it  is 
as  exquisite  an  example  of  a period  about  agreeing 
with  that  of  Westminster  Abbey  as  can,  pcrlm; 
anywhere  be  found. 

As  I cannot  pretend  to  give  you  a compb-D;- 
architectural  itinerary,  I will  imagine,  not  scci:::.' 
my  way  to  a better,  a northern  tour,  in  search  < f 
works  of  the  age  T have  been  treating  of,  ami 
giving  a passing  look  at  Waltham  Cross,  in  which 
I once  delighted,  thougli  now,  1 confess,  its  S'i- 
called  restoration  has  rather  damped  my  enthu- 
siasm; and  hastily  looking  in  at  .Jesus  Chapel,  at 
Cambridge — a very  excellent  specimen  of  Early 
English — let  us  proceed  to  Ely.  I have  repcatedl  v 
alluded  to  the  two  great  works  in  our  style  which 
it  contains.  Tire  western  porch,  built  between 
1107  and  1:^1 1,  is  by  far  the  isoblest  in  this  count  rv. 
It  is  peculiar  in  its  size  and  position;  more  of*a 
narthe.x,  perhaps,  than  a porch,  or  rather  the 
western  arm  of  the  cross  formed  by  the  western 
transept.  Externally  it  is  covered  with  decorative 
arcading  in  four  ranges.  It  is  of  two  stories,  the 
upper  one  having  formed  a spacious  chamber.  The 
angle  buttresses  are  of  that  beautiful  kind  which 
are  almost  jieculiar  to  this  period,  being  of  the 
form  of  clustered  pillars. 

The  two  portals — the  outer  and  the  inner — aie. 
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in  their  leading  forms,  alike : they  are  double,  and 
of  very  lofty  ijroportions.  Their  heads  were  for- 
merly filled  with  the  Vesica  Piscls,  probably  con- 
taining sitting  statues,  but  this — why  it  is  impos- 
sible to  divine — was  taken  out  in  both  instances, 
and  a wi  etched  piece  of  flowing  tracery  substituted 
by  Bernascoui,  to  the  no  small  detriment  of  the 
doorways. 

The  inner  doorway  is  an  exquisite  work  of  art, 
the  mouldings  being  most  beautifully  foliated. 
The  sides  of  the  porch  are  arcaded  in  two  stages, 
in  a most  beautiful  and  artistic  manner,  and  pro- 
bably contaiiiedsculpture.  The  capitals  are  among 
the  flnest  to  be  found  in  any  English  building. 
'I’lie  porch  measures  internally  dO  feet  by  30. 

Tlie  other  great  work  of  this  century  at  Ely 
consists  of  the  six  eastern  bays  with  the  east  front. 
They  were  commenced  by  Bishop  Northwold  in 
1235,  and  completed  in  1251. 

It  forms  one  of  the  flnest  specimens  of  the 
Early  English  style.  The  noble  devidopment  of 
its  triforium  is  an  inheritance  from  the  Norman 
church,  mth  whose  levels  it  was  rnade  to  range. 
The  liberal  use  of  Purhcck  marble  adds  vastly  to 
the  beauty  of  the  work ; the  pillars  arc  entirely  of 
this  material,  including  even  these  richly  foliated 
capitals,  as  are  the  long  and  eUborateiy-carved 
corbels,  which  carry’  the  vaulting  shafts. 

Tlie  carrying  out  of  tlie  whole,  its  proportions, 
its  details,  its  mouldings,  the  massive  strength  of 
its  construction  united  with  just  a sufficient  degree  ' 
of  lightness,  the  great  elegance  of  its  vaulting, 
and  the  grandeur  of  its  eastern  fa^'ade,  render  it 
one  of  the  most  valuable  objects  of  study  which 
Ave  possess.  The  tomb  of  its  founder  is  a wonderful 
work  of  art, — a canopied  effigy  surrounded  by 
statuettes,  angels,  and  even  subjects  all  in  a 
single  block  of  Purbeck  marble. 

There  are  other  works  of  our  period  at  Ely,  and 
fine  ones,  but  we  must  not  linger  there,  but  pro- 
ceed onward  to  Peterborough. 

II  the  three  great  arches  ivhich  form  the  west 
front  here  are  to  be  viewed  as  portals,  I was 
certainly  wrong  when  I said  that  English  portals 
were  small  and  inconspicuous.  These  are,  in  fact, 
of  such  vast  elevation  as  to  deprive  tlicm  of  that 
title.  The  whole  may  be  viewed  as  a vast  portico, 
it  is  true,  but  the  doorways  are  within  it,  and  of 
moderate  dimensions,  while  above  them,  and  still 
below  the  arcbes,  are  considerable  windows.  It 
is  in  fact  a design  which  stands  quite  by  itself, 
and  can  scarcely  be  judged  of  by  ordinary  parallels. 

I confess  that  to  my  eye  it  has  always  appeared 
as  a glorious  conception,  though  one  not  often  to 
be  repeated.  Had  its  flanking  towers  been  com- 
pleted in  the  same  style,  the  two  great  towers 
which  backed  it  up  completed  with  their  spires, 
and  the  odd  little  chapel  which  has  been  tlirust 
into  its  central  arch  omitted,  I know  few  fronts 
to  udiich  it  woAild  yield  in  grandeur,  and  none  in 
oriucinality. 

Peterborough  once  possessed  a noble  work  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  century,  in  its  Lady  Chapel, 
but  only  a few  fragments  remain.  Its  mutilated 
cloister,  the  gateway  to  the  Bishop’s  Palace,  and 
the  ruins  of  the  Infirmary,  arc  beautiful  works  ol' 
this  period.  I know  few  cathedrals  which  exter- 
nally T more  enjoy  than  Peterborough. 

In  old  coaching  days  I used  often  to  pass 
through  at  between  four  and  five  in  the  morning, 
and,  if  daylight  permitted,  1 made  it  a point  of 
conscience  to  run  round  the  cathedral,  Avhile  the 
mail-bags  Avere  in  ccurse  of  arrangement,  and 
never  will  the  impression  it  produced  on  my  mind 
be  effaced.  I know  no  more  beautiful  group  than 
its  western  transept  pi-esents  as  you  return  upon 
it  from  the  north-east. 

We  come  here  into  a country  replete  with 
village  churches,  many  of  which  are  in  our  style. 
Warmiiigton,  for  instance,  between  here  and 
Oundle,  is  an  almost  pei-fect  thirteenth  century 
church,  and  1 only  mentiou  it  as  one  specimen, 
for  time  Avould  fail  me  to  enter  upon  even  an 
enumeration.  Off  to  the  north-east,  too,  there  is 
West  Walton,  Avith  its  splendid  and  unique  de- 
tached tower,  an  almost  unequalled  example;  aiul 
nearer  at  hand  are  the  mournful  and  tottering 
•relics  of  the  sister  Abbey  of  Crowland,  the  details 
of  whose  western  front  are  hardly  to  be  surpassed, 
and  are  the  more  interesting  as  having  been 
cvidenMy  the  work  of  the  architect  to  the  eastern 
part  of  Lincoln  Cathedral.  Even  the  stone  is 
from  Lincoln,  though  it  is  a material  not  used  in 
the  district. 

As  you  go  from  Peterborough  to  Lincoln, 
Aihicliever  road  you  take,  there  are  endless  series 
of  village  churches,  ns  well  as  others  of  greater 
pretensions.  Stamford  is  rich  in  Avork  of  this  age, 
but  I Avill  only  allude  to  the  churches  of  St.  Mary’s 
Saints.  Close  by  is  the  beautiful  Early 
English  town  of  Ketton,  Grantham  possesses  the 


most  stately  steeple  (next  only  to  Salisbury),  in 
the  kingdom;  and  on  another  ro.id  I may  men- 
tion Frampton  as  having  the  most  perfect  of  all 
simple  early  tOAvers  and  spires  that  I know.  But 
let  us  hasten  on  to  the  crowning  glory  of  the  dis- 
tx-ict,  whose  lordly  towers  preside  in  sertne 
majesty  over  the  whole  surrounding  country. 

No  English  cathedral  is  externally  so  imposing 
as  that  of  Lincoln,  nor  do  I recollect  any  abroad 
which,  as  a Avhole,  surpasses  it ; and  nearly  the 
whole  of  its  sublime  architecture  belongs  virtually 
to  this  century,  though  in  actual  date  it  begins  a 
fcAv  year.s  earlier,  and  ends  a few  years  later. 

It  is , the  custom  to  speak  of  Sali.sbury  as  the 
great  typical  example  of  the  Early  English  style, 
and  its  unity  and  completeness  may  AA-arrant  the 
claim,  but  both  for  the  grandeur  of  the  whole  and 
the  artistic  beauty  of  every  part,  and  also  as 
a complete  exponent  of  English  architecture 
throughout  the  Avhole  duration  of  its  greatest 
period,  Lincoln  far  surpasses  it.  Its  leading  fea- 
tures form  a perfect  illustration,  and  that  on  the 
grandest  scale,  of  the  entire  history  of  our  archi- 
tecture, from  the  last  years  of  the  twelfth  to  the 
early  part  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

As  I have  so  often  mentioned,  the  Pointed  style 
commences  here  Avith  the  choir,  the  smaller  tran- 
sept, and  tlie  chapter-house,  all  of  which  seem  to 
have  been  erected  before  the  year  1200  by  Bishop 
Hugh.  It  is  commonly  stated  that  his  architect 
was  a Frenchman,  from  Blois,  and  M.  Lassus 
broadly  states  that  he  reproduced  at  Lincoln,  in 
1188,  the  design  of  a church  commenced  at  Blois  in 
1138.  I am  not  able  to  speak  as  to  the  authorities 
on  Avhich  these  statements  are  founded,  but  I 
must  say  that  the  internal  evidence  afforded  by 
the  building  itself  gives  it,  so  far  as  I can  judge, 
little  or  no  support.  In  the  first  place,  an  Eastern 
transept,  in  addition  to  that  at  the  main  crossing, 
is  much  more  frequent  in  England  than  in  France  : 
whether  the  cathedral  of  Blois  (now  destroyed) 
possessed  this  I do  not  know.  In  the  second  place, 
the  polygonal  chapter-house  is  an  equally  English 
feature.  In  the  third  place,  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  characteristics  of  this  Avoi’k  is  the 
nearly  universal  use  of  the  round  abacus,  that 
distinctively  English  detail,  and  that  at  a period 
somewhat  earlier  than  that  of  its  general  predo- 
minance. The  general  distribution  of  the  parts 
seems  to  me  rather  English  th.an  French,  and, 
though  the  Avork  display’s  some  idiosyncrasies,  Ido 
not  see  in  them  anything  to  indicate  a French 
origin,  unless  it  be  in  the  capitals  of  the  main 
pillars:  indeed,  it  is  a work  in  which  distinctively 
English  characteristics  appear  in  a somewhat  ad- 
vanced slate  of  development.  As  to  its  reproduc- 
tion of  a Avork  commenced  at  Blois  in  1138,  the 
assertion  carries  Avith  it  its  own  refutation,  for  in 
an  ago  of  restless  progress  is  it  likely  that  they 
Avould  take  the  trouble  to  bring  over  a foreign 
architect  of  so  retrograde  a taste  as  to  ignore  the 
artistic  piogross  made  in  his  own  country  during 
lialf  a century?  In  fact,  the  Avoiider  of  the  u-ork 
is  its  being  so  much  in  (zdrapieeof  its  age,  and  that 
advance  is  not  in  a French  but  an  English  direc- 
tion. The  church  of  8t.  Nicholas,  at  Blois,  is  in 
tlie  Early  Pointed  style  of  tlie  latter  half  of  tlio 
twelfth  century,  but  be.irs  not  the  least  resem- 
blance to  this  : it  is  of  the  same  character  whicli 
is  usual  ill  French  transitional  works,  and  its 
carving  is  strictly  Byzantine,  not  a trace  of  which 
r have  observed  at  Lincoln.  If,  then,  a French 
architect  Avas  engaged  lioro,  he  must  not  only 
have  made  over  the  details  of  his  work  wholly  to 
Englishmen,  but  have  studiously  followed  English 
forms  ill  the  general  features. 

The  rebuilding  of  the  cathedral  seems  to  have 
been  followed  on  .systematically,  westward,  by  the 
two  successors  of  Bishop  Hugh,  till  the  comple- 
tion of  the  nave  by  Bishop  Grostete,  about  lii  10. 

The  nave  is  by  far  the  finest  portion  of  the  Avork 
as  then  completed,  and  is,  probably,  in  the  Avliole, 
the  grandest  example  of  the  Early  Pointed  style 
in  this  country  : it  exhibits  our  Early  English  style 
in  its  highest  state  of  development, — massive 
without  heaviness,  rich  in  detail  wlLhout  exu- 
berance, its  parts  symmetrically  proportioned  and 
carefully  studied  throughout,  the  foliated  carving 
bold  and  effective : there  seems  no  deficiency  in 
any  way  to  deteriorate  from  its  merits. 

The  Avest  end  is  unique,  being  a vast  and  almost 
unperforated  Avail,  covered  over  As-ith  i*ange  upon 
range  of  decorative  arcading,  flunked  by  two  vast 
stair-tui’rets,  and  backed  by  two  noble  towers  ; the 
completion  of  which  was,  however,  delayed  till  a 
much  later  pei-iocl.  It  always  strikes  me  as  a very 
impressive  front,  but  I find  that  it  does  not  strike 
all  eyes  so  faA'Om-ably.  I would  call  attention  to 
the  beautiful  chapels  to  the  right  and  left  on 
entei'ing  from  the  west,  with  their  light  and 
elegant  columns  contrasting  most  agreeably  xvith 


the  massive  piers  of  the  nave ; also  to  the  noble 
rose  window  in  the  north  transept,  perhaps  the 
finest  in  England. 

The  most  gorgeous  part,  however,  of  the  cathe- 
dral is  its  eastern  portion.  This  Avas  added  be- 
tween the  years  1256  and  1282,  and  is  conse- 
quently a little  later  than  Heni’y  IIL’s  work  at 
Westminster.  It  agrees  with  it  in  style,  but 
carries  out  the  principle  of  window-tracery  on  a 
fxr  grander  scale.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  most  splendid 
work  of  that  period  which  we  possess;  and,  did  it 
not  lack  internal  height,  I do  not  think  it  could 
be  exceeded  in  beauty  by  any  existing  cburcb. 

The  sculpture  with  which  it  was  once  profusely 
enriched  was  of  a A'cry  high  order, — the  foliated 
carving  perfectly  exquisite,  the  mouldings  and 
other  details  of  the  most  perfect  character.  The 
east  window  is  probably  the  finest  in  the  kingdom, 
as  is  the  east  front  in  general,  after  allowing  a 
certain  abatement  for  the  error  of  having  false 
gables  to  the  aisles. 

I have  already  mentioned  the  exquisite  portal, 
the  sculpture  in  which  is  superb,  and  our  gifted 
pi'ofessor  has  published  his  views  as  to  that  A\-hich 
adorns  the  triforium. 

The  student  of  Medimval  art  ought  to  make  a 
long  sojourn  at  Lincoln,  and  study  its  treasury  of 
art  at  his  leisure;  not  forgetting,  by  the  by,  the 
beautiful  remains  of  the  chapel  to  the  Bishop’s 
Palace  h.ard  by  the  cathedral. 

In  passing  northward  from  Lincoln,  a profitable 
digression  may  be  made  to  Southwell,  whose  noble 
choir  seems  to  be  an  emanation  from  Lincoln, 
and  its  far-famed  chapter -house  from  Yoi’k ; and 
to  NeAvstead,  Avhose  beautiful  west  front  and 
lovely  carving  agrees  in  style  with  the  eastern 
portion  of  Lincoln. 

Yorkshire  is  especially  the  land  of  minsters  and 
abbey  cburcbes.  To  attempt  here  a description 
of  tiiem  Avould  be  vain.  A Yorkshire  tour  is  one 
of  the  richest  treats  the  student  can  look  forward 
to,  and  one  to  Avliich  he  ought  to  he  liberal  in  his 
allowance  of  time.  At  York  itself  the  transept  is 
amongst  the  finest  examples  of  the  earlier  pai-t  of 
the  style,  and  the  ruins  of  St.  Mary’s  Abbey,  of 
its  later  portion  : I know  few  works  so  enchanting 
as  the  latter. 

It  agrees  in  date  Avitli  the  east  part  of  Lincoln, 
and  is  not  unlike  it  in  detail.  It  is  a mere  wreck, 
but  Avorthy  of  the  closest  study,  and  the  shattered 
fragments  which  lie  on  every  side  offer  melan- 
choly facilities  to  the  student.  The  chapter-house 
of  the  cathedral  is  a little  later,  and  has  been  Avell 
called  a “ Domus  domorum,”  tliough  I would  not 
willingly  admit  its  superioi’ity  to  those  of  West- 
minster or  Salisbury. 

The  neighbouring  village  church  at  Skelton, 
said  to  have  been  built  by  the  same  hands  ns  the 
transept  of  the  cathedral,  and  the  ruined  chapel  of 
St.  Leonard’s  Hospital  in  the  gai-dens  round  the 
abbey,  show  how  unerringly  the  same  style  fitted 
itself  to  works  of  the  most  stupendous  and  on  the 
humblest  scale. 

This  great  county  is  filled  with  the  noble  pro- 
ductions of  the  thirteenth  century.  The  minsters 
of  BcA'erly  and  Kipon  OAve  much  of  their  beauty 
to  it,  and  scarcely  one  of  the  abbey  churches, 
whose  lovely  but  mournful  ruins  add  a charm  so 
melancholy  to  the  secluded  A'alleys  of  Yorkshire, 
fails  to  show  the  work  of  the  great  period. 

I cannot  attempt  even  a cursory  description. 
Go,  1 pray  you,  and  study  for  yourselves : go  to 
Fountains  Abbey  and  study  Avell  its  choir  and 
eastern  chapels,  Avith  their  beautiful  pillars — the 
tallest,  perhaps,  in  England,  and  the  remains  of 
its  wonderful  abbatialhall,  exposed  to  view  by  the 
recent  excavations,  and  its  many  other  wonders; 
but  do  not  be  satisfied  Avith  a passing  visit ; take 
up  your  quarters  at  Kipon,  and  folloAv  up  your 
studies  from  day  to  day : a Aveek  is  but  a short 
allowance  for  so  rich  a school  of  art.  Then  go  to 
Iiievaulx  and  Whitby,  twin  works,  it  would  seem, 
of  the  same  accomplished  architect : I cannot 
awai’d  the  palm  to  either,  they  are  truly  a “ par 
nobile  fiatrum;”  aud  it  is  fair  to  prefer  whichever 
of  them  we  huA’e  seen  the  last.  Their  great 
point  of  diflbrence  is  that  the  choir  of  one  has 
been  vaulted,  and  that  of  the  other  has  shmvn  its 
timber  roof;  but  in  glorious  architectui-e  they  are 
equal  and  almost  unequalled.  As  you  go  from 
York  to  Whitby  you  pass  a small  fragment  of  the 
Abbey  of  Kirkham  ; stop  and  look  at  it.  Small 
as  it  is,  it  is  one  of  the  best-designed  pieces  of 
work  I ever  saw.  If  from  Whitby  you  cross  the 
moors  to  Guisborougb,  you  will  see  Avhat  was  pro- 
bably the  Avork  of  the  very  end  of  the  century, — 
the  stupendous  east  end  of  that  abbey,  with  its 
east  Aviudow  exceeding  c\'en  that  at  Lincoln  in 
height. 

If  you  go  on  to  Durham,  the  Chaped  of  the 
Nine  Altars  will  rivet  your  attention ; and  further 


yet,  at  Hexham,  at  Dryhurgh,  and  far  on  through 
Scotland  to  the  chapel  of  Hnlyrood  and  the  glorious 
remains  of  Klgin  Cathedral,  and  that  nohle  temple 
yet  preserved  unruined  at  Cdasgow,  you  will  tind  a 
long  series  of  the  footsteps  of  the  art  of  this 
wonderful  age. 

In  returning,  pray  look  in  at  Furness  Abbey, 
where  you  will  find  an  absolute  gem  of  our 
style  in  the  ruined  chapter-house.  I intended  to 
have  had  prepared  an  illustration  of  this  exquisite 
little  work,  but  time  has  failed.  It  has  been  of 
the  same  construction  with  the  Temple  Church, 
and  of  e.xquisite  beauty. 

Hut  a mere  catalogue  is  both  useless  and  weari- 
some. 

I have  missed  over  the  whole  series  of  southern 
examples,  as  Ilythe,  Shorehani,  Winchester,  Box- 
grove,  Wells  (the  gloiy  of  our  style),  Llandatf,  one  ; 
of  its  most  original  productions,  Worcester,  Lich- 
field, Hereford,  and  a hundred  more  example.s,  all  of 
which  supply  proofs  of  the  wonderful  perfection  of , 
the  architecture  of  this  century.  j 

I ought  also  to  have  called  special  attention  to  ! 
the  circumstance,  that  while  in  France  nearly 
every  great  church  is  vaulted,  such  is  not  the  case 
in  English  works  : they  seem  to  have  acted  with  , 
perfect  freedom  in  this  respect,  and  their  churches, ! 
even  the  largest  of  them,  have  frequently  had 
open  timber  roofs,  and  suffer  little  by  the  variety. 

One  thing  cannot  fail  to  strike  every  one  who 
closely  studies  our  old  architecture.  In  early 
Norman  buildings  we  often  find  rude  and  clumsy 
workmanship : in  works  from  the  middle  of  the 
fourteenth  century  on  to  the  extinction  of  Gothic 
architecture  we  frequently  meet  with  the  same, — 
the  work  of  rude,  untutored  hands,  evidently  un- 
able to  do  justice  to  their  style;  but  froraabout  1175 
to  the  end  of  the  tbirteeuth  century,  and  a little 
later,  we  scarcely  ever  meet  with  this  inequality. 
The  art  seemed  to  be  all-pervading.  Certain 
buildings  may  have  been  plain  to  a degree,  and 
rustic  in  their  object  and  material,  yet  j'ou  rarely 
find  anything  you  can  call  rude  in  workmanship 
or  unskilful  in  treatment.  It  was  a great  period, 
and  its  greatnes.?  seemed  to  pervade  even  the  most 
secluded  districts,  and  the  workmen  everywhere 
to  have  felt  a pride  in  keeping  up  to  the  period  of 
their  art  in  which  their  lot  had  been  cast.  Nor 
need  we  wonder  at  this,  for  everywhere  were 
buildings  going  on : scarcely  a village  church 
escaped  the  notice  of  the  builders  of  this  wonderful 
age.  The  whole  country  was  engaged  in  the  one 
work  of  building,  and  that  with  an  ardent  feeling 
to  render  their  work  worthy  of  the  style  they  hud 
generated. 

And  let  us  not  imagine  tiiat  the  architecture  of 
the  age  developed  itself  only  in  cathednils,  abbeys, 
or  churches  of  any  kind  : all  other  buildings  evince 
the  same  spirit : a b-arn  of  the  thirteenth  century 
shows  the  nobleness  of  the  pervading  style  as 
clearly  as  even  the  cathedral  itself,  and  what  re- 
mains of  their  domestic  architecture  tells  the  same 
tale.  Everything  was  done  tcell,  in  good  taste, 
and  in  accordance  with  rea.sonable  and  practical 
requirements  and  the  means  at  command. 

Nor  was  It  to  architecture  alone  that  the  arts 
of  the  period  were  devoted : we  find  the  same 
art  expended  on  stained  glass,  on  raetal-work  of 
all  sorts,  on  enameU  of  the  most  magnificent 
character,  on  the  illumination  of  manuscripts,  the 
painted  decoration  of  the  buildings,  on  jcwellerv, 
on  ivory-carving,  on  embroidery,  on  woven  fabrics, 
tapestry,  seal  engraving, — in  fact,  on  every  branch 
of  decoration  ; every  one  of  which  arts  is  carried 
out  with  a degree  of  skill  and  instinctive  taste 
truly  amazing.  All  these  branches  should,  how - 
ever,  be  treated  of  sepamtely. 

In  my  enumeration  of  buildings  I have  limited 
myself  to  our  owm  country  ; but  we  all  know  that  in 
France  the  same  great  facts  are,  if  possible,  yet 
more  wonderfully  proved.  The  architecture  of  the 
thirteenth  century  in  France  is  rendered  illus- 
trious by  an  endless  category  of  buildings  the 
most  glorious,  perhaps,  which  the  world  bus 
produced. 

Germany,  though  her  style  is  broken  harshly 
by  the  cause  lliave  before  alluded  to,  nevertheless 
furiiisbes,  whether  in  the  native  variety  of  the 
former  or  in  the  adopted  one  of  the  latter  half  of! 
the  century,  a series  of  buildings  of  which  any  ' 
country  might  wi  ll  he  proud.  i 

In  Italy  the  style  was  certainly  imjK)rted  from  [ 
the  north  ; but  was  it  an  unnatural  transphinta- j 
tion  ? I should  say  by  no  means  so.  Had  not , 
Italy  her  own  Romanesque,  whieh  she  had  in  J 
some  degree  imported  to  northern  countries;  and 
have  I not  shown  that  Pointed  architecture  was  a ' 
natural  and  logical  development  from  Roman- . 
esque  ? Why,  then,  should  it  bo  accounted  foreign 
to  the  land  from  which  iloiuanes<ine  itself  had 
sprung?  And  if  the  growth  of  Pointed  architec- 
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ture  was  aided  by  ideas  culled  from  Byzantium 
and  the  East,  why  should  those  ideas  be  less 
suited  to  Italy  than  to  France  or  England,  whose 
communications  with  the  East  were  far  less  direct? 
Did  she  not  take  part  in  the  same  crusade,— nay, 
did  not  the  Byzantine  element  in  French  art 
actually  come  there  through  the  medium  of  Italy  ? 
Let  us  not,  then,  deny  to 'her  a lair  participation 
in  the  architecture  of  the  age.  ^\  c had  it  before 
her,  it  is  true ; but  let  ns  not  on  that  account  say 
that  it  is  none  of  hers. 

The  great  fault  in  the  Mediieval  architecture  of 
Italy  lies  in  its  details,  such  as  its  mouldings,  Ac. 
which  evince  too  much  of  their  antique  original; 
its  great  value  lies  in  its  use  of  materials  of  varied 
colour,  of  inlaying,  mosaic  work,  and  other  deco- 
rative arts  inherited  also  from  the  past.  These 
arts  ally  themselves  well  to  our  style,  though  the 
classic  mouldings  do  not  so,  and  in  our  judgment 
of  Italian  w’ork  we  should  never  lose  sight  of  this; 
we  may,  otherwise,  he  led  either  to  reject  real 
merit  from  the  offence  whieh  incongruovis  detail  | 
offers  to  our  taste,  or  we  may  be  led  to  accept  what ; 
is  had  and  spurious  because  gilded  over,  and  its  ' 
demerits  concealed  by  beautiful  art  which  woidd  ^ 
appear  to  greater  advantage  if  united  with  purer  ; 
architecture.  j 

Another  point,  however,  which  gives  great 
value  to  the  Jledia'val  art  of  Italy,  arises  from  the  | 
somewhat  accidental  circumstance  that  her  inter- 
nal position  was  such  as  to  require  town  buildings 
very  much  of  the  kind  which  we  want  now.  The 
conse(juence  i.s,  that  Italy  was,  even  in  these  early 
days,  the  land  of  street  palaces,  and  that  we  find 
yet  remaining  there  numberless  buildings  of  a 
class  which  we  find  hut  rarely  in  other  countries, 
and  those  treated  in  a manner  very  parallel  with 
what  we  often  require  at  the  present  day.  Not, 
let  it  be  home  in  mind,  that  tliey  are  treated  in  a 
manner  essentially  different  from  the  cotH’al  works 
in  more  northern  countries,  but  rather  that  there 
wore  more  of  them, — that  these  were  on  a larger 
scale,  and  that  more  of  them  have  remained  to 
our  own  day. 

It  is  a mistake  to  suppose  that  the  secular  archi- 
tecture of  Italian  cities  essentially  difl’ered  from 
that  of  the  same  period  elsewhere.  If  you  will 
carefully  look  through  any  book  showing  speci- 
mens of  domestic  architecture  of  France  in  the 
thirteenlli  century,  you  will  find  that  it  closely  re- 
sembles Ibat  of  Italy,  except  in  having  purer 
details.  The  same  kind  of  window,  for  instance, 
which,  from  habit,  people  have  got  into  the  way 
of  calling  Italian  or  Venetian,  prevailed  in  France 
and  Germany,  and  is  often  found  in  England. 

I could  give  you  a series  of  Italian,  French, 
German,  and  English  windows  of  early  date, 
where  yon  could  sc.arcely  distinguish  the  one  from 
the  other.  Indeed,  you  would  seldom  be  able  to 
detect  an  Italian  window  at  all,  if  divested  of  the 
accidental  clothing  of  its  non-essential  details. 
This  establislies  the  unity  of  the  style ; yet  the 
fact  remains  that  works  of  the  kind  are  more 
abundant,  larger  and  more  developed  in  Italy,  and 
that  they  may  consequently  he  studied  there  to 
great  advantage  as  an  aid  and  expletive  to  what 
we  learn  elsewhere. 

Tliis  brings  me  to  the  concluding  subject  of  my 
lecture — the  question  of  what  lessons  we  should 
learn  from  what  has  passed  in  array  before  us,  and 
what  effect  it  ought  to  have  on  our  own  artistic 
practice. 

It  wonhl  bo  hopeless  to  enter  upon  the  general 
question  of  the  I'evival  of  styles.  I will  suppose 
tliat  question  to  luive  been  disposed  oifor  us,  and  I 
limit  myself  to  considering  what  is  the  most  I 
reasonable  course  to  follow  in  conducting  such  a ! 
revival,  or  rather  in  carrying  on  the  development 
of  a style  upon  a revived  basis,  such  as  that  of  the 
architecture  we  have  been  considering. 

Now,  such  a revival,  to  begin  with,  is  hardly  to 
be  viewed  as  a deliberate  act: — a man  would! 
scarcely  be  bold  enough  to  make  np  his  mind,  j 
a priori,  to  revive  a style  of  architecture.  Civ- 1 
cumstances  must  have  gradually  led  to  such  a , 
course,  and  it  must  have  been  set  about  gradually  ^ 
and  almost  unconsciously,  to  give  it  a chance  of  1 
success.  We  may,  in  looking  back  upon  what  has  j 
taken  place,  construct  a very  good  theory  for  it  all,  I 
but  no  such  theory  really  led  to  it — it  c.amc  about , 
very  much  of  itself.  "Wo  may  by  thought  and  by  , 
studring  our  position,  do  a little  in  guiding  an, 
existing  movement,  but  the  movement  itself  must 
have  arisen  from  some  more  bidden  and  deep- 
seated  cause,  or  it  would  have  died  away  long  ago.  j 
\\'lmt,  then,  does  this  deep-seated  feeling  demand, ' 
and  with  what  will  it  be  satisfied  ? 

It  craves  spontaneously  after  a great  style  of 
art,  which  it  sees  to  have  been  once  the  birth- 
right of  our  race.  It  demands  that  we  should,  I 
will  not  say  simply  revive  that  style  of  art,  but 


that  we  should  revivify  it, — not  that  it  should  he 
reproduced  as  a splendid  pageant  to  be  re-enacted 
for  the  sake  of  gratifying  our  romantic  or  anti- 
quarian predilections,  but  that  we  should  rekindle 
its  acUxal  life,  and  having  done  so,  should  not  only 
think,  and  design,  and  invent,  in  that  stylo,  as 
the  living  medium  for  the  expression  of  our  artistic 
aspirations,  hut  that  we  shoiilJ  cause  it  to  take 
root,  to  spring  forth,  to  germinate,  and  ramify  j 
to  shape  itself  to  all  the  demands  of  our  age,  and 
to  adapt  itself  to  its  materials,  its  discoveries,  its 
inventions,  and  its  science;  in  short,  to  become  in 
every  sense  a living,  a vigorous,  a growing  art. 

Now,  to  further  such  an  object,  what  is  the 
best  manner  in  which  we  can  make  use  of  the' 
lessons  to  be  learned  from  the  past  creations  of 
that  style  ? 

One  of  the  lessons  I think  we  should  learn  is,  to- 
work  in  the  same  free  and  liberal  spirit  in  which, 
our  forefathers  worked;  not  to  do  ivhat  they  did, 
but  as  they  did.  If  wc,  on  the  one  hand,  shut 
ourselves  up  in  our  own  country,  and,  reproducing 
the  style  we  find  to  have  prevailed  here,  sulkily 
reject  the  lessons  to  he  learned  from  neighbouring 
lands,  we  may  produce  a servile  reproduction  of 
what  was  done  by  our  predecessors,  but  shall  be 
acting  anything  but  as  they  acted.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  travel  widely,  and,  giving  free 
license  to  our  individual  preferences  or  momentary 
fancies,  we  import  now  this  style  and  now  that — 
here  building  in  a French,  there  in  an  Italian, 
variety  of  our  style, — we  shall  in  each  case  be  doing 
what  was  done  in  one  or  another  province  of 
Medimval  art,  but  shall  be  equally  far  from  doing 
as  the  old  artists  did : the  one  course  involves- 
servility,  the  other  one  adds  to  it  frivolity. 

The  great  principle  on  which  the  jlediivval 
architects  of  each  country  instinctively  acted  was, 
while  adhering,  in  the  main,  each  to  the  dialect  of 
the  great  art  which  liappencd  to  be  current 
amongst  them,  to  improve  it  by  the  free  importa- 
tion of  ideas  and  adoption  of  hints  from  whence- 
soever they  might  he  derived,  but  especially  from 
the  dialects  of  the  same  artistic  language.  Thus, 
for  instance,  the  Pointed  architecture  of  the  royali 
domain  of  France  is,  as  a whole,  a logical  sequence 
of  the  Romanesque  of  the  same  district,  yet  no- 
scruple uas  felt  at  importing  into  it  the  Byzantine 
capitals  and  foliage  which  had  come  to  them 
through  the  medium  of  Venice;  and  to  this  foreign, 
importation  they'  owed  some  of  the  greatest 
beauties  of  their  architecture ; nay,  if  the 
Oriental  origin  of  the  l^ointed  arch  be  true, 
they  went  further,  and  engrafted,  tipon  their 
traditional  art,  a feature  learned  from  the 
infidels  they  were  combating.  Again,  the  English 
Pointed  may  be  traced  step  by  step  from  the- 
preceding  style,  yet  they  had  no  hesitation  about 
introducing  into  it  details  developed  by  the 
French.  The  Germans  carried  the  princijile  too- 
far;  for,  giving  up  their  own  traditional  variety 
of  Pointed  architecture,  they  adopted  the  French 
developments  ready-made;  yet,  having  done  so, 
they  worked  them  trp  in  a manner  quite  their  own, 
while  in  Italy  the  new  style  having  been  brought 
in  upon  the  pre-existing  Romanesque,  they  soon, 
elaborated  it  into  a dialect  as  distinctively  charac- 
teristic as  those  of  other  European  countries. 
Besides  this,  no  nation  had  any  scruples  about 
employing  artists  belonging  to  another,  so  that  the 
advancement  made  by  each  became  in  a degree 
the  common  property’  of  all,  and  even  the  woven 
fabrics  and  other  manufactures  imported  from  the 
far  East  were  allowed  to  offer  suggestions  to  the 
European  decorator. 

To  follow  out  the  same  principle  we  ought, 
while  especially  making  ourselves  masters  of  the 
architecture  of  our  own  country,  and  using  it  as 
the  groundwork  of  our  revival,  nevertlieless  to 
view  the  style  as  a xvliole ; and,  while  not  forsaking 
our  own  provincial  dialect,  to  make  ourselves 
masters  of  the  entire  language.  We  should  not 
wish  our  revived  art  to  be  uiidistinguisbable  from 
that  of  onr  forefathers.  It  should  certainly  refiect 
some  of  the  characteristics  of  our  own  age,  one  of 
which  is  our  enormously  increased  habits  of  loco- 
motion ; and,  as  we  visit  all  the  districts  where  our 
style  prevailed,  nothing  can  be  more  natural  than 
that  onr  revived  art  should  show  the  effects  of  our 
more  extended  sphere.  Knowing,  as  we  do,  that 
France  was  the  central  district,  the  very  heart,  of 
Media-val  art,  should  we  not  be  insane  not  to  study 
well  her  glorious  monuments;  and,  having  studied 
them,  to  enrich  our  own  style  by  the  many  lessons 
we  may  learn  from  them  ? It  has  been, 
suggested  that  we  should  do  this,  especially 
as  regards  those  of  the  provinces  of  France  which 
were  once  subject  to  the  English  kings.  1 
would  not  reject  the  historical  Interest  which  this 
connection  naturally  gives  rise  to,  and  I doubt  not 
that  these  provinces  are  rich  in  instruction ; but- 
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I would  not  on  that  account  neglect  the  fact,  that 
It  is  the  royal  domain  of  Prance, — the  district  of 
which  Paris  is  the  centre, — which  was  the  special 
focus  of  our  art.  Look  again  at  the  ancient  cities 
of  Germany, — perfect  storehouses  of  old  archi- 
tecture : let  us  never  be  so  suicidal  as  to  reject 
the  lessons  they  oft'er!  “So  far,”  some  may,  how- 
ever, say,  “is  all  very  wellj  but,  for  goodness’ 
sake,  do  not  cross  the  Alps  ! Ruskin  has  driven 
you  all  mad  about  Venetian,  Veronese,  and  Flo- 
rentine architecture  : be  more  of  men  than  to  be 
led  astray  by  popular  writing.  You  cannot  but 
see  that  Italian  Gothic  is  very  corrupt,  though, 
somehow  or  other,  very  captivating.  Listen  not, 
then,  to  the  syren’s  song:  reject  the  enticing 
bait,  nor  pollute  the  pure  stream  of  Northern  art 
with  the  corrupted  waters  of  the  South.” 

I admit  that  there  is  some  gi-ound  for  such  a 
caution : there  is  a mysterious  fascination  about 
Italy,  which  has  led  astray  many  who  have  visited 
it  before  they  had  grounded  themselves  firmly 
upon  a Northern  foundation  j but,  is  this  a reason 
for  rejecting  all  the  lessons  she  offers?  Was  not 
Italy  the  land  of  ancient  art,  of  painting,  of  sculp- 
ture, of  mosaic  work  ? Is  she  not  the  land  of 
marhies  and  richly-coloured  material,  and  the 
land  of  ancient  municipal  institutions,  and  of  the 
edifices  to  which  they  gave  birth  ? Her  Roman- 
esque architecture  wa.s  the  parent  stock  of  our  own; 
and  if  our  Gothic  was  in  its  turn  the  stem  from 
which  hers  sprang,  surely  its  transplantation  into 
so  prolific  a soil  offers  the  greatest  possible  jpr/wo 
facie  grounds  for  expecting  a rich  variety  to  spring 
forth  from  it, — and  such  has  been  the  result.  It 
is  for  us  to  use  it  with  judgment ; rejecting  what 
is  in  its  own  nature  defective;  not  bringing  into 
the  north  any  features  which  are  the  result  of  a 
southern  climate ; but  judiciously  culling  such 
suggestions  as  will  with  advantage  unite  them- 
selves to  our  English  nucleus;  and  esj)ecially  let 
us  take  advantage  of  the  lessons  it  affords  us  in 
the  use  of  rich  materials  of  mosaic  and  fresco 
painting;  and,  in  any  suggestions  it  otters  for  tlie 
perfecting  of  our  secular  architecture,  only  let  ns 
do  so  with  judgment, — never  forgetting  that  it  is 
in  "England  that  wc  are  working,  and  th.at  if  we 
borrow  ideas  from  France,  from  Germany,  or  from 
more  southern  lands,  those  ideas  must  be  expressed 
in  EngVtsk — a language  in  art,  as  in  lltei-aturc,  of 
whose  antecedents  we  find  abundant  cause  to  be 
proud. 

Let  us  also  remember  that,  though  we  must  he 
ever  learning,  it  is  not  by  this  alone  that  an  art 
is  to  be  generated,  —that  we  must  act  for  ourselves 
us  well  as  learn  from  others;  and  that  it  is  to  our 
own  vigorous  and  manly  exertions  we  must  trust 
to  make  the  art  we  are  reviving  shape  itself  to 
the  necessities  and  the  spirit  of  the  age  we  live  in. 


MR.  SMIRKE’S  LECTURES  AT  THE  ROYAL 
ACADEMY.* 

INTERIOn  AHC1IITECTURE. 

I TiisnE  are  few  subjects  connect  eti  with  our  art  that  have 
■ been  more  frequently  dwelt  on,  by  those  who  have  iinder- 
. taken  to  be  our  guides  and  monitors,  tlian  the  right  pro- 
portions to  be  given  to  rooms.  Vitruvius  led  the  way, 

; and  subsequent  theori.sers  have  laid  down,  sometimes 
1 very  dogmatically,  their  views  of  just  proportions.  I 
I find,  however,  in  the  actual  practice  of  tlic  ablest  men, 
such  extreme  diversity,  and  T obsen'c  pleasing  effects  pro- 
I ducible  by  the  adoption  of  such  widely  different  propor- 
I tions,  that  I And  myself,  I confess,  much  inciined  to  be 
: somewhat  incredulous  of  all  these  theories.  Certainly, 
if  beauty  could  be  thus  reduced  to  a formula,  and  the 
t proper  relation  indisputably  established  between  the 
: length,  breadth,  and  height  of  every  room,  a royal  road 
: would  be  cleared  for  us,  which  would  be  at  least  veiy 
( convenient  both  to  those  who  teach  and  to  those  who 
; learn.  I fear  I can  scarcely  hope  to  furnish  you  with 
I such  a desirable  help  in  your  studies,  I hud  rooms  of 

I universally  admitted  beauty,  yet  of  almost  every  geome- 
r trical  figure.  I have  heard  the  room  in  the  Museum  of 

Florence,  the  Tribune  it  is  called,  which  contains  the 
' Venus  di  Medici,  .spoken  of  in  terras  of  rapturous  approval 
I)  for  the  beauty  of  its  form  and  proportions.  This  saloon 
j is  an  equilateral  octagon  on  plan.  I have  known 
r square  rooms  greatly  admired;  such,  for  example,  as 
Ithe  saloon  in  Cobham  Hall,  which  is  usually  pointed 
i;to  as  one  of  the  chefs  d'muvres  of  Inigo  Jones.  Who 
'is  there  that  is  not  charmed  with  the  proportimis 
it  of  the  Pantheon  at  Rome?  This,  you  know,  is  cir- 
i cular.  The  classical  teacher  of  our  art,  Vitruvius,  seems 
0 to  contemplate  only  rectangular  forms,  and  directs 
i‘  us  to  adopt  the  double  cube  and  the  cube  and  a half, 
')  whether  for  a Temple  or  a Triclinium.  The  Sistine  Chape), 
t attached  to  the  Papal  Palace,  upon  which  the  best  art  of 
t;  Italy  in  its  be.st  days  was  expended,  i.s  a triple  cube,  vi?:. 
.1  133  by  4 1.  Whilst  of  modern  French,  Italian,  and  English 
; teachers,  each  seems  to  have  his  owji  special  favourite 
r proportion.  Thetruth  I helieve  to  he,  tliat  soboutiteously 
a have  we  been  endowed,  and  so  liberally  have  the  law.s  of 
c.  beauty  in  form  atid  proportion  been  framed,  that  there 
\ exists  in  fact  an  endless  variety  of  beautiful  forms  and  pro- 

II  portions.  My  impression  is,  that  it  is  as  little  consistent 
•I  with  trutli  to  lay  down  any  one  definite  form  or  ))ropr)i  tian 
' as  the  best,  as  it  is  to  extol  any  one  |)articular  curve  as  the 
I.  line  of  beauty.  I believe  that  there  are  as  many  pleasing 
re  proportions  to  be  given  to  rooms  as  there  are  pleasing 
fii  harmonies  of  colour  and  sound. 

The  purpose  of  a room  iimst always  bean  important 

* See  p.  107,  ante. 
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guide  in  determining  the  form  and  proportions  to  be 
given  to  it.  If  planned  so  long  in  proportion  to  its  width 
as  to  remind  us  of  a passage,  it  loses  its  distinctive  cha- 
racter, and  creates  a false  impression,  which  it  can  never 
be  good  art  to  do.  It  is,  indeed,  obvious  that  a consider- 
ation of  the  special  fitness  of  a room  for  its  destined  uses 
must  always  greatly  infiueiice  its  proporlions.  The 
octagon  form  so  much  affected  by  our  ancestors  in  plan- 
ning  their  chapter-houses,  owes  its  origin,  probably,  far 
more  to  the  propriety  of  that  form,  for  a chamber  in- 
tended for  the  convenient  assemblage  of  the  members  of 
the  chapter  sitting  in  council,  than  to  any  intrinsic  archi- 
tectural beauty,  however  unquestionable  that  beauty 
maybe. 

This  fitness  to  its  purpose  should  be  among  our  very  first 
objects  of  consideration  in  designing  a room.  But  it  is 
the  diversity  of  those  objects  to  be  kept  in  view  which 
complicate  our  art  and  render  the  task  of  an  architect 
often  very  difficult.  In  a public  hall,  for  example,  he  has 
to  consider  not  only  its  agreeable  proporlions,  hut  its 
acoustic  properties  ; its  aptness  for  seeing;  its  capacities 
for  lighting  and  ventilation ; the  most  serviceable  distri- 
bution of  its  means  of  ingress  and  egress;  and,  indeed, 
many  other  consideraliojis,  among  all  which  he  has  to 
attach  to  each  its  relative  importance,  to  determine  cor- 
rcctly  and  judiciously  to  what  extent  one  object  may  give 
way  to  another,  and  where  a sacrifice  can  best  be  made. 
Unfortunately  for  our  art,  whilst  these  conflicting  con- 
sidcrations  are  taxing  the  judgment  of  an  architect,  the 
critic  stands  by,  regardless  of  all  these  embarrassments, 
and  tests  the  beauty  of  our  work,  perhaps  by  the  inflexible 
rules  of  the  dogmatist  on  whom  he  may  have  happened 
to  pin  his  faith.  I am,  however,  very  far  from  being  In- 
clined to  say  that  the  proportions  of  a room  are,  mstheti- 
cally,  arbitrary. 

Were  I myself  disposed  to  dogmatise  on  this  subject,  1 
would  say  tliat,  whatever  form  may  be  given  to  a room, 
it  should  be  a definite,  unambiguous  form,  and  there 
should  be  no  doubt  as  to  tbe  nature  of  its  apparent  pro- 
portions. If  square,  it  should  be  truly  square;  and  if  it 
depart  from  the  square,  that  departure  should  be  obvious 
and  decided.  For  tlie  same  reason  I should  condemn  a 
slightly  oval  form,  or  an  octagon  with  two  parallel  sides 
slightly  elongated.  It  is  obvious  that  for  the  same  reason 
all  iliomhoidal  plans  and  any  other  anomalous  departure 
Irom  regular  rectangular  figures  offend  the  eye.  In  the>e, 
however,  and  other  like  matters,  we  must  consult  the 
genius  of  the  place,  and  submit  to  be  overruled  by  neces- 
sity and  expediency.  In  thus  recommending  symmetrical 
forms  I must  by  no  means  be  understood  to  urge  on  you 
the  constant  adoption  of  simple  geometrical  figures. 
Heauty  and  convenience  alike  suggest  variety  in  the 
boundary  lines  of  an  apartment,  especially  an  apartment 
adapted  to  social  uses.  The  deeply-einbowed  recesses 
that  occur  so  olten  in  our  own  domestic  architecture  (far 
more  so,  indeed,  than  in  continental  architecture)  area 
source  of  great  beauty,  varying  the  liglits  and  shadows, 
and  breaking  the  monotony  of  parallel  lines.  The  oriel 
window  of  our  old  halls  and  mansions,  whatever  may  have 
been  its  purpose,  is  always  a pleasing  feature,  and  the 
deep  bays  in  the  principal  galleries  of  those  picturesque 
mansions  ha|)piiy  conceal  their  usual  comparative  uar- 
rownc.ss.  “ These  be  pretty  places  for  conferences,”  say.s 
Lord  Bacon, and  his  remark,  in  a lively  andagrceableway, 
truly  indicates  the  commodiou.sness  of  these  cheerful  re- 
cesses. The  Italian  master.s,  with  too  sensitive  un  eye 
not  to  be  struck  with  the  hardness  and  dryness  of  an 
equilateral  rectangular  form  of  room,  adopted,  not  unfre- 
qiiently,  a veiy .happy  and  effectual  mode  of  concealing  or 
obviating  it,  by  converting  the  upper  part  of  the  room 
into  an  octagon,  supporting  the  walls  at  the  angles  eitlier 
by  arches  or  niclies,  without  any  material  encroachment 
on  the  area  of  the  rectangle.  Tiiis  contrivance  is,  in 
truth,  of  early  date.  At  the  Gastello  dell’  Uovo,  at  Naples, 
is  a very  stately  hall,  of  magnificent  dimensions,  where 
this  expedient  has  been  most  efl’ectively  and  strikingly 
carried  out. 

In  ecclesiastical  architcctui-c  this  corbelling  over  is  of 
frequent  occurrence.  Wherever,  indeed,  an  octagon  lan- 
tern or  spire  is  placed  on  a square  tower,  a false  bearing  is 
produced  that  almost  necessitates  such  a mode  of  con- 
struction. This  mode  of  growing  an  octagon  out  of  a 
square  led  to  a variety  of  contrivances  for  the  decoration 
of  the  conch  or  spandril  space,  formed  by  the  overhanging 
at  the  four  diagonals,  amongwhich  contrivances,  perhaps 
the  nio-st  ingenious  and  elaborate,  if  not  tlie  most  beau- 
tiful, were  tbe  peudentives  devised  by  Saraccuic  archi- 
tects, whereby  the  soffite  of  the  conch  was  sculptured  into 
a multitude  of  very  .small  groined  ai'ches,  rising  in  a suc- 
cession of  tiers,  corbelling  over  and  forming  those  sin- 
gular stalactitic  ceilings  so  characteristic  of  Moorish  and 
Saracenic  architecture.  The  most  usual  form  of  ceiling 
in  the  Classic  era,  where  the  spans  were  great,  contimied 
for  a long  time  to  be  the  vault.  The  remains  rt  Pompeii, 
and  iuclced  of  Roman  art  over  all  Europe,  show  that  the 
semi-cylindilcal  vault  was  the  cu.stomary  mode  of  con- 
struction, often  varie<t,  however,  by  groining. 

The  diagonal  lines  of  tiiis  cross  vaulting  were  usually 
executed  by  Roman  builders  in  a careful  way  with  well- 
jointed  masonry  or  brickwork,  the  spandrils  being  filled 
in  with  a more  rudely  worked  and  lighter  material. 

It  was  from  this  particular  mode  of  workmanship  that 
Medireval  vaulting  wa--  derived ; tiie  more  solid  diagonals 
becoming  still  more  visibly  and  strongly  pronounced,  first 
appearing  as  square  ribs,  and  ultimately  assuming  tlic 
more  familiavaspectof  ribbed  vaulting,  the  spacc.s  between 
the  ribs  being  built,  as  in  the  Pantheon  and  other  Roman 
buildings,  with  sometimes  volcanic  scoria  and  sometimes 
tufa;  so  in  Mediaeval  buildings,  as  at  Glastonbury  ami 
elsewhere,  a sort  of  calcareous  tufa,  and  still  more  cotn- 
moniy  chalk,  was  used. 

It  is  not,  however,  to  be  forgotten  that  during  the  whole 
of  these  perioii.s  from  the  Greek  era,  and  earlier,  dovvn- 
ward-i,  flat  ceilings  of  timber  may  liavo  never  ceased  to  be 
I lormcil,  altliough  their  perishable  nature  has  deprived 
us  of  existing  examples.  We  read  in  Homeric  buildings 
of  beams  painted  in  liright  colours,  and  even  encased  m 
plates  of  miiamciital  metal  work  : but  we  can  now  trace 
only  indications  of  their  existence  in  the  apertures  left  in 
the  masonry  for  (heir  reception.  In  later  classic  times 
repre'Cntations  of  Hat  timber  ceilings  occur  not  nnfre- 
quenlly  in  frescoes. 

In  the  fifteenth  century  (by  far  the  most  actively  in- 
ventive period  of  modern  art ' Italian  ai  cliitects  contriveil 
an  entirely  novel  form  of  ct-iling,  tor  wliicii  neither  cia-'Sical 
nor  Medimval  art  had  funii>lied  the  s!ighte>t  precedent. 
Tticy  reconciled  the  convenient  form  i-f  ilie  Hat  ceiling  to 
the  equally  familiar  hut  more  elegant  form  of  the  vaulted 
ceiling,  by  uniting  with  the  former  a deep  cove,  or  Invlf 
' vault,  springing  from  the  walls. 

1 This  was  first  executed  in  wood,  the  earliest  examples 
I of  which,  so  far  as  I know,  occur  at  Venice,  as  at  the 
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Academy  : but  afterwards  these  coves  came  to  be  formed 
ill  plaster,  a mode  of  construction  that  can  hardly  date 
earlier  than  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century.  It 
must  be  admitted  that  there  is  a want  of  truth  in  this 
coved  form  of  ceiling,  for  which  the  only  plea  in  justifi- 
cation is  the  very  pleasing  mode  it  affords  of  obviating 
the  heavy,  depressed  appearance  ofa  flat  ceiling.  Attempts 
were  made,  it  is  true,  to  obtain,  in  a more  truthful  mode 
of  construction,  somewhat  the  same  effect  by  turning  in 
masonry  anextremelyflatellipticalvaiilt.  ButSansovino, 
who  ventured  this  expedient  in  the  Libraria  at  Venice, 
%vas  thrown  into  prison  and  fined  1,000  scudi  for  its 
failure ; a fate  which  must  have  powerfully  operated  on  the 
minds  of  his  brother  artists  in  overcoming  their  scruples 
about  plaster  coved  ceilings. 

Another  mode  of  forming  ceilings  which  was  much 
practised  by  early  Italian  artists,  was  to  frame  them  in 
deep  coffers  wholly  of  wood,  often  richly  painted  and  gilt. 
There  are  few  palatial  apartments  within  my  own  know- 
ledge, equal  in  grandeur  of  effect  to  the  magnificent  halls 
(now  in  a melancholy  state  of  decay),  of  the  palace  built 
at  Mantua,  by  GiuHo  Romano.  The  ceilings  are,  for  the 
most  part,  so  constructed ; and  the  gigantic  force  of  their 
coffers,  relieved  by  the  extreme  richne.ss  of  their  caiwiug, 
proclaims  tlie  master-hand  of  the  great  artist  who  designed 
them.  At  Veniceand  at  the  Farnese  Palace  in  Rome,  we 
have  also  very  noble  examples  of  this  form  of  ceiling. 

In  the  nearly  contemporary  fiat  coffered  ceilings  exe- 
cuted in  England  by  Holbein,  as  in  the  Chapel  Royal,  St. 
James’s,  and  probably  by  the  same  master  in  the  Savoy 
Chapel,  we  have  ceilings  designed  on  the  same  principle, 
although  but  weak  and  faint  iniilatioiis ; yet  even  these 
are  almost  bold  when  compared  with  the  ceilings  lineally 
descended  from  them  in  later  times.  The  Stuccatori  of  the 
last  century  discarded  this  coffered  and  trabeated  form  of 
ceiling,  and  introduced  a more  playful  fantastic  style  of 
decoration  better  suited  to  their  special  material;  until 
towards  the  close  of  the  century,  their  art  in  its  turn 
succumbed,  and  gave  way  to  plaster-casting  of  the 
feeblest  kind. 

Having  now  briefly  touched  on  the  subject  of  the  forms 
and  proportions  of  rooms,  we  wiU  pas.s  on  to  the  equally 
important  subject  of  giving  light  to  them. 

So  much  of  the  architectural  effect  of  a building,  for 
whatever  purpose  it  may  be  destined,  and  so  much  of  its 
aptness  and  convenience  depends  on  the  mode  that  may 
be  adopted  of  lighting  it,  that  it  is  certainly  a matter  de- 
manding your  especial  attention  and  study  ; the  more  so 
because  no  definite  general  rules  can  be  laid  down  for  the 
proportioning  of  windows  to  the  area  they  have  to  light. 
Much  obviously  must  always  ilcpend  on  the  purpose  of 
the  room  to  be  lighted;  much  also  on  the  nature  of  the 
medium  through  which  the  light  passes,  and  on  the 
position  of  tiie  windows;  and  above  all,  perhaps,  on  the 
degree  of  intensity  of  the  light  obtainable  Irom  without. 
The  practice  of  Italy,  for  example,  would  be  avery  unsafe 
guide  for  us  in  our  more  uncertain  climate  and  more 
sombre  atmosphere.  Here  the  most  ample  panes  and  the 
clcBrest  glass  will  often  hardly  suffice,  whilst  in  Italy  such 
is  tlie  penetrating  fervour  of  the  sun,  that  sometimes  men 
arc  content,  as  at  St.  Miniato,  near  Florence,  with  the 
light  that  can  make  its  way  through  slabs  of  alabaster. 
Wc  know,  indeed,  tliat  Lapis  speeularis  was  much  used 
for  this  purpose  in  cias.sic  times.  Tiicn,  again,  the  light 
that  is  obtainable  in  an  open  country  and  in  a crowded 
•Street  requires  totally  different  proportions;  whilst  a 
window  filled  with  stained  glass  will  need,  in  order  to 
afford  a given  volume  of  light,  an  extent  of  perforated 
surface  tliat  would  be  altogether  disproportionate  where 
clear  glass  is  used.  In  the  absence,  then,  of  any  definite 
rule,  it  becomes  especially  nece.ssary,  by  habitual  obser- 
vation and  comparison,  to  learn  our  wants  aud  our 
resources. 

On  a former  occasion  I adverted  to  the  importance  of 
the  study  of  the  effects  of  light  and  shadow  in  the  design 
of  exterior  architecture.  At  least  equal  importance  is  to 
be  attached  to  this  coiiaideration  in  interior  design. 

In  the  production  of  grand  effects  chiaroscuro  plays  an 
important  part : for  the  ciuality  of  grandeur  depends  not 
only  on  largeness  of  dimensions,  hut  on  a proper  treat- 
ment of  lights  and  shadows.  When  the  form  of  an 
apartment,  or  hall,  is  simple,  the  impression  of  grandeur 
can  perhaps  only  be  produced  by  real  size ; but  when  tlie 
lorm  is  complex,  a new  element  of  grandeur  arises  in  the 
diver.sity  and  breadth  of  its  light  and  dark  parts.  It  is  to 
this,  far  more  than  to  any  other  cause,  that  we  are  to 
attribute  the  powerful  inqiression  made  on  the  mind  by 
the  interior  of  a Gothic  cathedral : the  burst  of  light  from 
the  transept  breaking  the  monotony  of  the  nave;  the 
light  on  the  screen,  brought  out  into  prominence  as  seen 
against  the  dim  haze  ot  the  chou" ; the  splendour  of  the 
clerestory  contrasted  by  the  comparative  gloom  below  ; 
these  are  all  eO'ects  wholly  due  to  chiaroscuro,  and  con- 
stitute, perliaps,  the  chief  charm  of  those  fine  architec- 
tural  compositions. 

It  has  always  appeared  to  me  a subject  of  deep  regret 
that  tlie  luiilue  interference  of  incompetent  judges  pre- 
vented Sir  Christopher  Wren  from  carrying  out  his  first 
and  perfectly  original  idea  for  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  where 
the  effects  produced  by  the  double  vaulted  aisle  surround- 
ing the  octagonal  nave  would  have  been  truly  surprising : 
my  conviction  is,  that  had  that  design  been  carried  out, 
an  interior  architectural  scene  would  have  been  the  result 
wholly  unpai-alleled  in  any  building  in  Christendom. 

The  present  is  of  course  not  a proper  occasion  for  dis- 
cussing the  utilitarian  requirements  of  a room.  No  doubt 
a room  destined  for  picture.s  must  have  its  light  admitted 
far  differently  from  a room  where  .sculpture  is  to  be  exhi- 
bited ; and  both  widely  differ  from  the  requirements  of  an 
ordinary  living-room  : but  these  are  questions,  although 
of  the  highest  importance  to  every  student,  which  must 
not  now  engage  ns.  There  arc,  however,  purely  testhetic 
considerations  connected  witli  this  subject  of  the  admis- 
sion of  light  whicii  are,  it  ai>pears  to  me,  perfectly  fit  to 
be  cnteriaiiicd  wiihiii  tlicsc  walls.  Very  forcible  elfects 
are  produced  by  mere  contrast  in  the  degree  of  light  ad- 
mitted. 

When  an  apartment  is  desired  to  be  marked  by  a gay 
and  festive  character,  the  eye  should  be  prepared  by  sub- 
ject ng  it  to  a cnnqiaratively  dim  light.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  a solemn  effect  is  fo  be  aimed  at,  then  advantage  is 
tamed  by  previously  subjecting  the  eye  to  strong  light. 
I have  been  frequently  struck  by  the  far  greater  effect  of 
solvninity  jircduccil  on  the  mind  by  catering  a cathedral 
direct  from  the  clear  air  of  the  cathedral  close,  than  when 
entered  irom  the  cloisters,  where  tlie  eye  has  already  got 
somewhat  aevustomed  to  a subdued  light. 

Indeed,  for  every  great  arciiitcctuiul  scene,  it  is  well 
that  the  eye  should  be  duly  prepared. 

I think  It  may  be  broadly  stated  that  a high  light  is,  for 
almost  every  purpose  of  illumination,  more  pleasing  than 
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a low  light.  This  is  more  especially  the  case  when  a 
grand  and  broad  effect  is  aimed  at. 

By  lifting  the  windows  above  the  ordinary  range  of  the 
eyes,  the  intensity  of  the  light  is  subdued,  and  a quiet 
effect  produced.  That  sombre  light  which  is  so  striking 
in  the  early  basilicas  of  Italy,  is  due  to  the  absence  of 
lower  lights  in  the  aisles.  No  doubt  much  of  the  charm 
of  these  remarkable  build  ngs  is  attributable  to  the  tin- 
affected  purity  and  simplicity  of  form  which  distinguishes 
them  from  the  theatrical  straining  at  effect— the  multi- 
plicitv  of  parts— and  the  flatter  of  architectural  nick- 
nacks- which  are  apt  to  characterize  later  Mcditcval 

Still  this  pleading  simplicity  of  form  is  very  greatly 
enhanced  by  the  light  being  admitted  exclusively  from  the 

upper  part  of  the  building. 

It  might  be  c isy  to  accumulate  illustrations  on  tins 
subject,  but  I will  confine  myself  to  one.  and  that  of  com- 

. ..  ..ys*.  that-  nrin/'lfilp 


' for  economical  decoration  in  latter  times  has  created 
whole  branches  of  mechanical  manufacture,  to  supply  tiie 
place  and  mock  the  semblance  of  more  durable,  solid,  and 
real  enrichment.  Costly  hangings  are  represented  by- 
fabrics  manufactured  daily  by  the  mile;  and  the  most 
precious  woods  and  rich  marbles  are  reproduced  by  the 
simple  process  of  the  paint-brush  and  varmsh-pot. 

In  the  observations  which  I have  addressed  to  you  this 
evening,  I have  referred  to  many  existing  exaniples  of 
our  art  by  way  of  illustration,  but  I have  made  those  re- 
ferences with  little  regard  to  the  special  style  of  the 
example.  I do  so  because  it  is  of  far  higher  importance 
to  study  the  principles  of  design  rather  than  styles.  Style 
is  an  accident  in  art;  whilst  principles,  if  they  be  sound, 
arc  permanent  and  universal. 

The  architectural  style  that  has  prevailed  at  any  time  or 
place,  will  be  found  to  be  the  involuntary  result  of  a com- 
1 - t.  * T -ri  rn  nnp  ami  luui,  ui  vum-  biiiation  of  circumstancc ; the  political  and  social  condi- 

DSl!el?modi’ri  date  to^s'how  yon  that  the  principle  j tion  of  a people ; their  degree  of  cidture  ; ^heir  relations 
^ mouir.  AfonUrm  i«  irresDCCtive  of  style.  ! with  other  countnes;  and  the  materials  for  building  which 
« MilL'  TTchlU  probably  ^ happen  to  be  at  their  command.  The  One  arts.  In  then 

rilvIL'pM.  ac  a mausoleum  for  the  family  of  , destinies,  seem  to  have  some  analogy  to  the  destinies  of 

theCTcatCondotLcre.Trioulzi:  thereislittle  or  no  light  | man  himself.  Each  style  ‘BV'lhe^Ihe 

below.  At  a considerable  height  from  the  pavement  are  I ado  cscence— its  manhood— its  decay.  But  there  the 


in^ovTairu  t»>is  ' children,  and  neither  his  physical  nor  his  moral  qualities 

. mniP  ctrTrnrV  with  its  mural  sculpture,  re-  arc  necessarily  or  generally  deteriorated  in  the  lapse  of 


loflv  and  simple  structure,  with  its  mural  sculpture,  .c-  — - — o- i f^irir 

ceives  is  from  above,  ami  the  effect  appeared  to  me  to  be  successive  generations.  But  in 
evtremelviinnrcssive  I mav  add,  that  a verv  brief  in-  vain  struggle  to  attempt  to  renew  exactly  any  phase  or  , 
scnptlon  on  the  walls  alludfng  to  the  active  life  of  the  state  of  existence  that  the  art  may  have 

; II t 1. n.  .cif-i.  Hin  fo  wp  mnv  pvactlv  rpiirofliice  a buildifig — we  may  exactly 


great  commander,  was  in  excellent  keeping  with  the  re- 
pose of  the  scene : — 

" Qiii  numqnam  quievit  quicscit  — tace'” 

(Be  silent-  for  he  who  never  rested  rests !) 

Bejiclcs  the  considerations  that  I have  brought  before 
you  as  requiring  careful  study  when  proportioning  a 
window  to  its  purpose,  there  is  yet  another  very  im- 
portant one, — the  colour  and  texture  of  the  walls  roust 
never  be  overlooked.  It  is  most  essential  to  take  into 
account  whether  those  vertical  surfaces  to  be  lighted  are 


may  exactly  reproduce  s ..  . . 

repeat  a form — ive  may  mimic  every  feature,  but  I greatly 
doubt  whether  we  can  ever  really  and  truly  recall  to  life 
a style  that  has  once  passed  away.  | 

No  observer  of  passing  events  during  his  own  day,— no 
one  ver.=cd  in  the  history  and  progrc.ss  (if  progress  it  be), 
ofourart,  can  fail  to  see  that  as  it  had,  so  is  it  likely 
again  to  have,  vicissitudes  in  its  fortunes ; and  that  these 
are  prevailing,  perhaps  cyclical  and  periodic,  revolutions 
in  popular  architectural  taHe.  | 

Contemporaneously  with  the  revival  of  letlers  i 


themselves  light  or  dark,  in  tone  or  colour : whether  of  a fifteenth  century,  there  was  a resuscitation  of  the  classical 
nature  to  absorb  or  reflect  light;  whether  polished  or  . style.  It  gave  birth  at  its  outset  to  sometliing  very  nearly 
rough.  We  all  know  practically  when  a room  has  to  be  approaching  to  an  original,  and  therefore  vigorous  style  , 
lighted  up  artificially  how  much  the  requisite  number  of  i of  building,  which,  however,  fell  ultimately  into  insipi-  i 
lights  depends  on  these  accidental  circumstances.  Ob-  | fUty  or  extravagance.  Within  thirty  years  a like  change 
serve  the  strongly  diffused  light  produced  by  a single  has  come  over  us.  The  film  is  supposed  to  have  fallen 
taper  in  a room  with  white  wall',  and  compare  it  with  the  ^ from  the  eyes  of  a refined  criticism,  and  we  are  busy  in 
dim  twilight  obtained  from  the  same  light  in  a room  , disinterring  the  relics,  and  detecting  the  beauty  long 


papered  w-ith  dark  red  paper.  Of  course,  the  same  holds 
good  in  daylight : and  if  wc  must  have  dark  walls  and 
furniture  it  behoves  us,  at  the  same  time,  to  have  large 
windows.  Vou  will  perceive  from  these  remarks  how 
futile  and  empirical  would  be  any  rule  for  determining 
the  proportion  of  solid  to  void  in  the  external  wall  of  a 
room.  It  is,  in  truth,  experience  derive<l  from  liabitual, 
unremitting  observation  that  can  alone  safely  guide  us. 

There  are  rooms,”  says  the  great  observer,  Bacon, 
" where  you  cannot  tell  where  to  become  to  be  out  oftlie 
sun  or  cold,”  and  this  excess  is  doubtless  a serious  fault; 
but  I believe  generally  that  an  excess  of  light  is  a less 


latent  in  the  free  and  fanciful  chisellings  of  the  fourteenth 
and  earlier  centuries. 

I am  addressing  those  who  will  live  long  enough  to  see 
another  revolution  in  the  wheel  of  architectural  fortune. 
In  the  meanwhile,  you  who  hope  to  lead,  must  in  some 
respects  be  content  to  follow ; and  all  I can  advise  you  to 
do  is  fairlv  to  study  and  appreciate  the  merits  of  those 
several  styles  which  have  in'their  turn  secured  the  favour 
of  cultivated  minds. 

Make  yourselves  acquainted  with  their  general  prin- 
ciples, and  apply  to  them  the  golden  metre  of  your  reason 
and  good  sense.  I would  venture  to  advise  those  of  you 


serious  fault  than  a deficiency ; for  in  the  former  case  a to  whom  these  lectures  arc  especially  addressed,  to  study 
variety  of  mean.s  readily  present  themselves  of  remedying  diligently  the  venerable  vestiges  of  bygone  art  in  its  best 
the  latter  case  the  defect  is  irrenie-  •’ — ’•••'*  •> — =-  »>-- 


days,  but  study  them  in  tlie  free  spirit  of  progress  and 
advancement— not  of  retrogression.  Study  principles,  I 
■ ■ ’ ■ j a painstaking,  truth- 


1 have  now  touched  upon  most  of  tlie  more  material  repeat  it,  rather  than  styles  ... 
subjects  of  inquiry  in  the  interior  disposition  of  a build-  loving  spirit,  work  and  hope.  Utterly  discard  from  yo 
ing.  To  consider  the  special  arrangement  of  tlie  several  minds  the  bigotry  of  a mere  antiquarian,  and  every  ten- 
parts  of  a plan  required  for  each  of  the  various  uses  for  i dency  to  uninquiring  prepossession.  Study  the  purposes 
which  a building  may  be  destined  woulrl  be  an  endless  ^ and  objects  of  art,  and  the  lessons  of  nature.  Study 
task  ; nor  would  such  special  arrangement  form  a suit-  ^ well  the  faults  of  our  ancestors,  as  well  as  their  beauties ; 
able  inquiry  within  these  wads,  where,  hy  the  very  con-  i but  above  all,  let  us  not  be  content  to  rattle  the  dry 
stitution  of  the  Academy,  we  are  limited  to  that  portion  I bones  of  antiquity  and  fancy  that  it  is  music, 
of  our  art  which  relates  to  resthetics.  For  lessons  in  the  I 
theory  and  practice  of  construction  you  will  have  to  seek 
elsewhere ; nor  shall  I now  enter  at  any  length  into  the 
wide  flelil  of  interior  decoration,  a subject  which  might 
well  occupy  us  many  evenings. 

I will  confine  myself  to  the  la3ing  before  you  a few 
observations  only  on  the  general  treatment  of  interiors, 

I am  afraid  that  1 venture  ' ' . . • 


OAKHAM  CEMKTERY  COMPETITION. 
No  less  than  sixty  designs  were  sent  in  an- 
swer to  the  advertisement;  and,  after  a long 
oVininn  much  at  variance  , meeting,  the  committee  selected  two  designs  fur 
with  the  general  practice  of  many  of  our  highest  authori- I further  consideration;  One  hy  Messrs.  Bellainy 

ties  when  I express  my  conviction  that  the  introduction  ' „,„,i  r »i./,  i...  Xf..  T>  x\' 

of  a complete  order  into  the  interior  of  a building  is  a '‘"J  Hardy  of  Lincoln,  the  other  hy  Mr  R.  M 

• • ' Johnson,  ot  Melton  Alowbray.  At  an  aujourned 

meeting,  lield  on  Friday.  11th,  the  votes  were 


solecism  and  an  indefensible  inconsistency. 

The  entablature,  as  usually  composed,  is  essentially  i 


timbers  of  the  roof  or  ceiling,  and  the  cornice  is  but  the 
overhaniring  extremity  of  the  roof,  for  the  protection  of 
the  vertical  face  of  the  wall  from  the  weather.  To  intro- 
duce  such  features  within  is  irrational.  The  masters  of 
Greek  art,  so  truthful  in  all  they  ilid,  committed  no  such 
offence  against  propriety;  nor  do  we  find,  as  far  as  I 
know,  any  complete  internal  entablature  except  in  the 
cella  of  Hypethral  temples,  where  of  course  they  arc  per- 
fectly legitimate,  until  our  art  had  lost  its  youthful  purity 
and  the  original  meaning  of  the  component  parts  of  the 
entablature  had  been  lost  sight  of.  4Vithout  going  so  far 


man  had  the  majority. 


THE  AaCHITECTURAL  EXHIBITION. 
We  have  an  announcement  to  make  which 
will  be  received  with  much  gratification.  Mr. 
Edmoston,  honorary  secretary,  writes  as  follows : — 
” Will  you  permit  me  to  make  known  through 
_ „ I vour  pages  that,  hy  tlie  kind  instrumentality  of 

as  to  deny  the  applicability  of  these  regular  orders  to  the  r .i..  i.io  ti,„  t> 

Interior  of  sreat  h*ll.  or  other  laree  iotcrior  areas,  they  ' I'”'*  '>'»  I'”!;®!  H.g  raess  the  IVince 

■ ..  Consort  has  been  graciously  pleased  to  become 

Patron  of  the  Architectural  Exhibition;  and, 
although  the  day  fixed  for  the  opening  conversa- 
zione (March  loth)  is  too  distant  to  enable  his 
Royal  Highness  irositively  to  promise  to  be  pre- 
sent at  that  date,  yet  I trust  there  is  every  reason 
to  hope  that  such  will  be  the  case. 

The  many  fricnd.s  of  the  Exhibition  will  rejoice 
at  the  success  which  attends  each  eflbrt  that  is 
made  for  its  advancement;  and  as  it  will  now 
take  a stand  in  the  very  first  rank  with  similar 
societies,  it  is  more  than  ever  important  that 
members  of  the  profession  should  be  fully  im- 
pressed with  the  duty  incumbent  upon  them  not 
to  be  wanting  in  the  most  earnest  endeavours  to 
make  the  Exhibition  all  that  its  most  sanguine 
supjKirters  could  ever  have  expected  it  to  become, 
so  that  it  may  be  found  worthy  of  its  position, 
and  of  the  public  support  which  it  ventures  to 
demand. 

There,  perhaps,  never  was  a time  when  the  art 
was  in  a more  healthy  and  progressive  condition 
than  at  present — when  it  had  a more  devoted  and 
energetic  hand  of  followers — when  it  was  so  well 


, at  all  events.  I think,  inapplicable  to  the  ordinary 
purposes  of  interior  design,  or  in  rooms  of  moderate 
capacity. 

I am  aware  that  this  dogma,  carried  out  to  its  full 
limit,  woulil  extend  to  the  condemnation  of  labels  over 
interior  arches,  inasmuch  as  they  arc  but  an  overhanging 
weathering  or  drip-stone.  To  the  condemnation,  also,  of 
internal  battlements  and  other  features  exclusively  be- 
longing to  external  architecture.  Nor  do  I see  how  such 
can  be  defended,  except  on  the  ground  that  the  practice 
of  these  solecisms  prevailed  during  the  most  admired 
epochs  of  the  art.  At  all  events,  I would  seriously  counsel 
you  to  be  on  your  guard  against  a too  ready  acquiescence 
in  the  practice  of  appij-ing  to  the  interior  of  buildings,  the 
forms  and  features  of  exterior  architecture. 

Before  ” paper  and  paint  ” had  usurped  their  undivided 
dominion  over  the  decorators  of  our  apartments,  our 
ancestors  resorted  to  many  means  of  uiternal  mural 
decoration  ; means,  it  may  be,  more  costly,  but  certainly 
more  tasteful  and  more  worthy  of  the  character  of  art. 
Tyre  supplied  its  rich  drapery  to  embellish  the  walls  of 
Homan  buildings,  and,  following  In  the  steps  of  Egypt, 
Assyria,  and  Greece,  the  artists  of  Rome  loved  to  depict 
their  fairest  forms  and  most  brilliant  conceptions  over 
the  walls  and  vaulting  of  their  apartments. 

Inspired  by  the  examples  of  Eastern  art,  the  founders 
of  ecclesiastical  architecture  encrusted  their  walls  with 
mosaics  and  painting.  The  looms  of  the  East,  also, 
enabled  them  to  clothe  their  walls  with  the  richest 
hangings,  rivalled  afterwards  by  the  weavers  of  France, 
of  Flanders,  and  of  Eng  an  l.  But  th.  gv.icral  demand 


and  so  rightly  understood  by  those  who  are  the 
leaders  in  its  practice:  it  wants,  then,  merely  that 
iL'ill,  that  small  amount  of  attention  and  self- 
denial,  which  all  may  bestow,  to  give  to  the 
Architectural  Exhibition  a character  of  which  the 
nation  niav  bo  proud.  Away  with  all  excuses : 
the  time  or  the  cost  of  making  a presentable 
drawing,  so  that  the  ordinary  observer  or  critic- 
may  understand  the  subject,  is  not  worth  a 
thought.  Let  architects,  then,  show  themselve& 
worthy  of  the  opportunity  that  is  provided  for 
them.” 


TO  AN  INTENDING  COMPETITOR. 

Competitor,  beware  ! whose  thoughts  would  rise. 
Above  that  mark,  where  sober  dulness  lies; 

In  vain  your  arches  soar  into  the  air. 

From  slender  shafts,  and  ’hutments,  planii’d  with  care : 
In  vain  you  prove,  bj'  calculations  fine, 

Economvwith  grandeur  may  combine. 

The  learned  cry,  ’tis  bold,— the  timid,  rash,— 

The  sober-minded  talk  about  the  cash ; 

AYhile  small  competitors,  who  nothing  iliire^ 

In  anger  gaze,  and  say  ‘ it  isn’t  fair.’ 

! A son  of  Cocker  comes,  and  straight  doth  put 
A fancy  |irice  on  every  cubic  foot : 

In  vaiii  you  cry,  those  figures  are  not  fair, 

The  cubic  feetyou  talk  of  are  mere  air ; 

I 'Tis  all  the  same,  you’ll  find  it  to  your  cost, 

Your  patience  will  be  tried,  your  time  be  lost; 

So  rest  contented  with  a private  name, 

Or  if  you  inuil  attain  to  public  fame. 

Be  warned  in  time,  try  common  plare,  and  then 
You  may  be  one  of  our  successful  men. 

A “Boi.u”  CnMPkTlTOR,  WHO -SOUGHT  TO  TACKLE 

” The  Rev.  C.  H.  SpuauEOX’s  Tabeii.vacle.” 


EMPLOYMENT  FOR  DESTITUTE  BOYS.. 

I The  boys  of  the  shoeblack  brigade  arc  now 
a feature  of  the  Loudou  streets.  It  was  only  iu 
1851  that  the  first  of  these  troops,  connected  with 
the  ragged  schools,  was  established.  Thc.se  lads, 
in  smart  rod  dresses  (clean  and  neat),  now  number 
seventy-one,  and  in  the  course  of  the  past  year 
have  earned  1,785?.  There  are  altogether  about 
350,  who  form  the  blue,  white,  green,  purple,  and 
other  brigades,  and  have  earned  during  the  year 
nearly  3, -ITS?,  by  their  industry,  and  who,  but  for 
the  opportunity  of  Ibis  humble  employment, 
would  ill  most  instances  have  been  roving  about 
the  streets  in  rags,  beggary,  and  vice.  In  addi- 
tion to  those  named,  there  arc  a number  of  boys 
distinguished  by  the  letters  S.V.P.  (which  means 
not  a quiet  appeal, — “ S’il  vous  plait,”  but  Society 
of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul) : these  are  Roman  Catho- 
lic boys,  who  have  been  in  great  distress.  These 
societies  are  well  worthy  of  support,  and  much 
good  might  be  done  by  those  who  require  sucli 
assistants,  if  they  were  to  employ  the  boys  of  the 
brigade  in  cleaning  the  boots  and  shoes  of  fami- 
lies, knife-cleauing,  aud  for  errands  : by  applying 
at  one  of  the  stations  where  those  boys  live,  the 
superintendent  would  generally  be  able  to  recom- 
mend a lad  who  might  be  depended  upon,  and  the 
little  amount  of  certain  income  would  be  useful  as 
a means  of  making  up  for  the  uncertainty  of  the 
streets. 


FOUNTAIN  AT  WITTY  COURT,  WORCES- 
TEU8HIRE. 

Vert  considerable  works  are  being  executed  at 
Witty  Court,  for  Lord  Ward.  The  house  is  being' 
improved  and  fitted  up  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Daukes,  architect,  and  the  grounds  arc  being 
arranged  and  adorned  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Nesfield. 
Forming  part  of  the  latter  works  is  a basin,  ISO 
feet  by  120  feet,  having  in  the  centre  a fountain 
of  large  size  and  cost,  part  of  which  we  have  en- 
' graved.  The  group  represented,  Perseus  and 
Andromeda,  surmounts  an  octagon  basement,  21 
feet  in  dUimeter,  on  which  are  shells  aud  dolphins 
throwing  water,  with  vases  at  intervals.  It  was 
designed  by  Mr.  Nesfield,  and  is  being  executed 
in  Portland  stone  by  Mr.  Forsyth;  Messrs.  J.  Goefs 
and  A.  M'aagen  having  assisted  in  the  modelling. 
The  fountain  will  be  26  feet  high  from  the  water- 
line, aud  will  probably  he  completed  in  October 
next.  Alossrs.  Flaston  and  Co.  are  the  engineers. 
Mr.  Wood,  of  Worcester,  was  the  builder  em- 
ployed on  the  house.  The  Carton  Pierre  orna- 
mentation for  the  ceilings  and  panelling  of  the 
' rooms,  which,  hy  the  way,  is  elaborate,  after  the 
style  of  Louis  XVI.,  was  by  a Frenebmau.  Air. 
Moxon  is  the  painter  and  decorator.  Our  engiav- 
ing  has  been  made  from  a photograph  issued  in  a 
prize  volume  by  the  Art-L'iiion  of  London. 


Railway  Conveyance  to  Stratford-on- 
Avon. — A very  interesting  ceremonial  has  just 
taken  place  at  Stratford-upon-Avon,  namely,  the 
raising  of  the  first  sod  of  the  line  of  railway  which 
is  about  to  be  constructed  by  Messrs.  Branson  and 
Gwytber.  The  isolation  of  Shakspere’s  birth- 
place from  tlie  railway  system  of  the  country 
has  long  been  felt  as  a drawback. 
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PAET  OF  FOUNTAIN  AT  WITTY  COURT,  WORCESTERSHIRE. 
Designed  ly  Mr.  TT.  A.  Ke-ifitld ; Executed  hy  Mr.  Jus.  Forsyth,  and  Others. 
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THE  MEDALS  OP  THE  ROYAL  INSTITUTE 
OP  BRITISH  ARCHITECTS. 

At  a special  meeting  of  the  Institute,  held  on 
Monday  evening  last,  the  royal  medal  for  the  year 
1858  was  awarded  to  Mi.  G.  G.  Scott,  subject  to 
the  sanction  of  her  Majesty  being  obtained. 

The  silver  medal  of  the  Institute  was  awarded 
to  a critical  essay  on  the  Architecture  and  Genius 
of  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  under  the  motto  In 
Memoriam/’  This  is  at  jjresent  anonymous,  but 
will  doubtless  be  acknowledged. 

The  Institute  medal,  with  five  guineas,  for  the 
best  illustrations  of  a Medifcval  building  in  Ireland, 
Scotland,  or  Wales,  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Edward 
Hughes,  of  Chester, — motto,  “ Caer  Llcon,” — for  a 
restoration  of  Kilinallock  Abbey.  To  Mr.  D.  Paion 
Low,  for  restoration  of  Torphichin  Queer,  Lin- 
lithgowshire, honourable  mention. 

The  Soane  medallion,  for  a design  for  a circus 
for  equestrian  performances,  to  Mr.  Thomas 
Vaughan,  junior, — motto,  “Hope  for  the  future 
gave  energy  to  the  past.” 

The  student’s  prize  (books)  to  Mr.  W.  T.  Sams, 
for  design  for  a riding-house. 


21.  Silvestre. — We  have  received  a copy  of  a 
letter  addressed  by  M.  Silvestre  to  “ the  chairman 
of  the  Koyal  Institute  of  British  Architects,”  in 
consequence  of  the  observations  made  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Institute,  and  reported  in  our 
journal  of  the  12th,  with  a request  that  we  should 
publish  it.  It  will  suffice  to  give  the  concluding 
paragraphs: — 

“My  official  character  has  for  its  object  the 
study  of  aid;  throughout  Europe.  I show  the 
documents  by  which  I am  accredited  to  all  those 
who  have  a right  to  inspect  them.  They  have 
been  seen  by  H.E.  Marshal  Duke  of  Malakoff, 
the  French  Ambassador;  Sir  Charles  Eastlake, 
President  of  the  Iloyal  Academy;  P.  Le  Neve 
Foster,  esq.  Secretary  of  the  Society  of  Ai-ts;  and 
Digby  Wyatt,  esq.  one  of  your  secretaries. 

Although  my  official  titles  have  been  mentioned 
by  nearly  every  paper  in  London,  I am  still  ready 
to  submit  them  to  the  inspection  of  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects,  to  whom,  I trust, 
Mr.  Chairnnan,  you  will  be  good  enough  to  com- 
municate this  letter.” 


in  them  could  bear  the  slightest  resemblance  unless 
one  were  employed  expressly  to  mimic  the  other, 
and  be  in  short  a mere  theatre  sham  ? 

7.  Or  what  from  such  as  proclaim  at  once  the 
whole  work  such  a stage  scene,  by  calling  it 
Grecian  or  Italian,  Byzantine  or  Norman,  “ Early  ” 
this,  or  “Late”  that,  or  “Twelfth  Century”  the 
other  ? — Or,  seeing  that  rotten  communities  have 
generally  come  in  their  last  days  to  this  extension 
of  their  theatre-work  to  everything,  and  after 
turning  their  streets  and  villas  into  masques,  in 
the  service  of  the  “ lust  of  the  eye  and  the  pride 
of  life,”  to  treat  their  very  temples  and  senate- 
houses  the  same,  have  you  studied  “how  these 


Moreover,  you  will  obtain  a wider  choice,  if  you 
first  turn  the  designs  before  you  to  the  only 
account  they  can  be  turned,  of  aiding  you  to  con- 
centrate your  thoughts  on  the  settling  of  numerous 
questions  with  only  one  • alternative,  yes  or  no, 
which  you  must  now  see  it  is  for  you  alone  to 
settle ; and  must  also  see  that  you  could  have  deli- 
berated and  settled  just  as  well  in  an  empty  room 
as  in  one  papered  with  designs.  For  instance,  did 
you,  or  does  any  one,  need  1,000^.  worth  of  had 
pictures  painted,  to  enable  them  to  decide  whether 
they  will  project  a fireproof  or  a timber-upheld 
building;  whether  its  roof  shall  be  ceiled  or  not; 
whetlier  it  shall  be  approached  by  straight  stairs 


ATTEMPT  TO  FIND  BRAINS  FOR  A 
BUILDING  COMMITTEE. 

Tue  following  questions,  lately  sent  to  a com- 
mittee affecting  to  choose  designs  for  a religious 
edifice,  may  perhaps  suggest  a thought  or  two  to 
others  in  a like  predicament,  if  for  the  nonce  they 
happen  to  become  readers  of  the  Builder : — 

“ To  the  Committee  for  erecting  * # * *. 

Gentlemen, — Plan  and  elevation  are  alike  alter- 
able in  any  design  you  may  choose  to  execute.  In 
very  few  indeed  of  our  public  buildings  is  there 
much  resemblance,  even  of  arrangement  (to  say 
nothing  of  dimensions,  proportions,  or  ornament), 
to  those  originally  projected  in  the  prize  designs, 
for  them. 

But  one  thing,  the  stamp  of  the  author’s  mind 
is  not  thus  alterable. 

Now,  allow  me  to  ask, — 

1.  Are  you  as  sure  that  any  one  design  before 
you  excels  another  in  any  one  respect,  as  you  are 
that  your  house  can  never  be  nobler  or  finer  than 
its  builder — the  work  grander  or  truer  than  the 
mind  creating  it  ? 

2.  Does  any  designer  show  a quality  of  mind 
wherefrom  you  may  reasonably  look  for  what  you 
want,  who  evades  your  regulation  for  concealing 
names,  or  advertises  you  how  much  and  how 
popularly  he  has  built  ? 

3.  Or  does  any,  who,  similarly  counting  on 
others’  obedience  to  your  rule,  seeking  uniformity 
of  drawing,  takes  advantage  of  this  to  try  if  you 
are  not  after  all  like  children  in  a toy-shop,  and 
will  give  things  attention  in  exact  proportion  to 
their  conspicuousness  by  size,  elaborate  dress,  vivid 
colours  imlike  any  building  materia],  or  black  in 
place  of  “ light  brown”  ? 

4.  Or  does  any  who  professes  to  give  you  an 
estimate,  without  the  quantities  of  a single  mate- 
rial or  item  of  work  ? 

5.  Or  any  who,  by  a like  omission  in  his 
sectional  drawings  of  everything  his  plasterers  are 
to  hide  (a  pitch  of  effrontery  confined  as  yet,  so 
far  as  I know,  to  English  “ architects  ”),  proclaims 
bis  “ ai’t  ” to  have  just  as  much  to  do  with  archi- 
tecture or  building  as  a sugar  confectioner’s  ? 

What  kind  of  temple  do  you  expect  of  minds 
that  offer  you  the  alternative  of  the  same  forms  in 
stone  for  so  much,  or  in  cement  for  so  much  (one 
(Rawing  to  serve  for  either),  or  similarly  with  any 
two  materials  of  such  natures  that  no  things  made 


nations  served  their  gods,”  that  you  may  “ do  even  ^ or  winding,  and  wider  or  narrower  than  a certain 
so  unto  the  Lord  not  knowing  or  not  believing ; number  of  feet,  by  equal  fiights  or  nnecjual,  and  of 
the  word  still  true,  that  “every  abomination”  i more  or  less  than  such  anumber  of  stops;  whether 
which  lie  hates  is  done  to  the  gods  of  the  nations ; ' any  of  an  audience  shall  sit  behind  the  speaker  or 
for  even  their  sons’  and  their  daughters’ miuds ' no;  whether  the  second  principal  room  shall  have 
and  souls  they  degrade  and  burn  up  as  engine- 1 daylight  or  no ; or  whether  it  shall  he  under  the 

fuel,  in  sacrifice  to  these  their  gods) ; and,  extend-  principal,  or  beside  it  ? If  you  do  not  need  such 

ing  Wesley’s  sentiment  against  “the  devil’s  an  apjiaratus  before  deciding,  then  your  c.alling 
monopoly  of  good  music,”  do  you  think  it  equally  ' for  it  without  having  decided  them, — setting  men 
a pity  he  should  monopolise  all  the  clever  humbug, ! to  (vorks  of  which  you  knew  the  greater  part  must, 
smart  nonsense-art,  and  “ Brummagem  work  ” , by  this  neglect  of  yom-s,  be  useless,  does  not  seem 
producible  ? j by  any  means  an  example  of  “doing  unto  others 

8.  Or  do  you  therefore  look  to  those  as  con-  j as  you  would  they  should  do,”  or  a very  worthy 

geuial  minds  who  specify,  for  instance,  stone  to  be  ' mode  of  employing  the  first  poimds  of  offerings 
brought  100  mile.s,  neither  to  be  airved  nor  bear  professedly  devoted  to  the  service  of  God.  Before 
weight,  but  merely  to  hide  otlier  material,  and  you  advertise  again,  this  should  be  thought  of. 

(by  Hie  labour  of  men  tunied.  for  montlis  more  j Meanwhile,  if  I at  aU  niidertake  the  task  you 
than  was  needed,  into  smoothing  and  shamming  request,  of  selecting  any  present  design,  it  will,  for 
machmes)  to  feed  the  purso-pnde  and  lust  of  the  the  reasons  above  given,  be  without  the  slightest 
eye  with  mock  lordliness  ? | reference  to  any  point  utilitarian  or  economicw 

9.  Or  to  those  few  who  may  naively  state  Eliminating  all  that  can  be  modified  in  execution, 

(what  ten  times  as  many  will  imply  by  their  i shall  vote,  if  at  all,  with  sole  reference  to  the 
drawings,  if  you  can  give  them  a few  moments’  - • • - . - 

iutelligent  study)  this  or  that  erection  or  struc- 
ture to  be  required  “to  hide”  that  other  {equallg 
of  their  oivn  designing  !)  1 

10.  Looking  at  the  proportionate  numbers  of 
projects  displaying  on  the  forefront  these  and 
other  marks  of  mind,  should  any  selections  made 
by  majorities  of  such  projectors  beheld  worth  one 
moment’s  notice,  or  the  shadow  of  a straw’s 
weight,  in  your  practical  decision  what  to  build  ? 

[This  was  written  without  at  all  anticipating 
that  the  last  question  would  he  ludicrously  an- 
swered by  the  selections  in  question  giving  the 
first  place  to  a design  by  its  obtaining  five  votes 
out  of  120!] 

That  question,  gentlemen,  the  first  step  in  your 
real  business,  will,  you  must  soon  see,  be  totally 
distinct  from  those  of  awarding  the  three  little 
sums  you  are  pledged  to  throw  away.  That 
amusemeut  over,  you  are  not  one  step  nearer  your 
object,  for  what  “ design  ” to  premiate  is  one  ques- 
tion, and  what  to  build  is  quite  another;  not 
necessarily  or  naturally  so,  but  you  made  them 
so,  gentlemen,  by  your  first  public  step,  wbicli, 
like  that  of  all  recent  committees  of  your  class 
(and  that  of  all  possible  ones,  if  they  are  to  follow 
each  other  thus  like  sheep),  made  it  commercially 
impossible  any  plan  of  use  to  you  (jould  be  elicited. 

To  obtain  that,  you  should  have  oll'ered  but  one 
prize,  and  for  the  very  thing  wanted — the  build- 
ing completed.  Then  the  means  and  tools  thereto 


) the 

taste  or  bent  of  mind  apparent  in  the  decorative 
or  unnecessary  works  a designer  proposes,  as  the 
only  one  in  which  the  will  and  likings  of  the  mind 
(the  only  thing  unalterable  by  your  oi'ders)  can. 
appear. 

“ I am,  gentlemen,  your  obedient  servant, 

« * # # CoiirETiNG  Architect.” 


PARLIAMENT  AND  THE  NEW  PUBLIC 
OFFICES. 

An  important  discussion  In  the  House  of 
Commons,  on  a motion  by  Mr.  Tite,  ali’eady 
referred  to,  has  elicited  the  opinions  of  some  of  our 
leading  public  men  on  the  question  of  Gothic 
versus  Classic  architecture. 

Mr.  Tite,  iu  putting  his  question,  said  lie  ven- 
tured to  thiuk  that  the  style  designed  by  Mr. 
Scott  was  both  inconvenient  and  expensive;  and 
besides,  the  Dulce  of  Buccleuch  was  about  to  re- 
build his  house  according  to  the  Italian  style,  and 
faced  with  stone.  The  building,  therefore,  of  the 
proposed  block  of  government  offices  could  not  har- 
monize with  anyone  of  the  buildings  near  it  or  in 
front  of  it.  Now,  although  he  was  sure  that  there 
was  no  intention  to  cast  any  reflection  upon 
Messrs.  Banks  and  Barry,  it  appeared  to  him 
somewhat  strange  that  these  honourable  and  able 
men,  who  had  obtained  the  first  premium,  should 
have  been  passed  over,  and  the  next  gentleman  in. 
succession  be  appointed  to  carrj-  out  the  building, 
would  equally  have  offered  themselves  for  your  ' There  appeared  to  him  to  be  no  difficulty  in  givings 
selection,  bub  not  for  your  purchase.  A 50/.  a j to  Mr.  Scott’s  design  an  Italian  form.  Apai't 
30/.  and  a 20/.  “design”  are  worth  to  you  nothing ‘from  the  merits  of  Messrs.  Banks  and  Barry’s 
at  all,  whatever  they  might  be  to  others;  but  iu  ' ease,  he  did  not  think  that  the  Government  could 
declaring  you  would  buy  three  for  these  sums,  | have  made  a better  selection  than  that  of  Mr. 
you,  in  other  words,  recpiired  any  one  you  might  Scott.  In  conclusion,  he  ventured  to  ask  the 
choose  to  be  sold  you  for  20/.  ivhich  was  simply ' noble  lord,  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  Works, 
to  warn  anything  really  worth  more  tJian  that  to  what  steps  had  been  taken  by  the  Government 
keep  off  your  premises,  and  thus  limit  your  choice  | with  reference  to  the  rebuilding  of  the  Foreign, 
to  projects  that,  if  containing  10/.  worth  of  ‘ Office  in  Dowuing-street. 

picture-making,  cannot  be  presumed  to  have  j Lord  John  Manners  said,  in  reply,  that  in  conse- 
aiiother  10/.  worth  of  planning,  or  if  20/.  worth  ' quence  of  a recommendation  of  the  committee,  he 
of  the  former,  then  not  one  shillingsworth  of  the  ‘ gave  notice,  in  November  last,  that  he  would  ask 
latter, — the  only  labour  that,  for  powers  to  purchase  the  property  between 

Downiiig-street  and  Charles-street,  and  that  a 


plan  is  settled,  can  be  worth  any  more  to  you  than 
a picture  of  St.  Peter’s  at  Rome,  or  auy  other 
building. 

Having  thus  spent  a few  pounds  and  a few 
weeks  of  your  trust,  like  other  fashionable  expen- 
diture, in  wasting  and  rendei'ing  useless  some  ton 
times  its  amount  of  other  men’s  labour,  you  will, 
I hope,  have  learnt  that  the  very  greatest  bargain 
you  can  now  make  (aud  this  is  equally  true  of  every 
other  committee  or  body  that  has  gone  just  as  fiir 


bill  for  that  purpose  in  a few  days  would  be  pre- 
pared. The  committee  had  recommended,  and 
he  (the  noble  lord)  agreed  with  them  so  far,  that 
one  of  the  successful  competitors  should  be 
selected.  They  also  came  to ‘the  opinion  that  the 
three  first  prizes  stood  in  a position  nearly  par. 
They  decided.  In  respect  to  commodiousness  and 
utility,  that  there  was  no  diflerence  between  the 
contending  designs.  In  that  case  he  had  to  de- 


iu  the  stei’eotyped  course  of  tbeseblunders, — would  cide  which  of  these  three  prizemen  should  be  the 


be  true  of  our  governors,  now  waging  that  ludi- 
crous “battle  of  the  styles,”  if  other  than  mas- 
querade architecture  were  to  be  thought  of  in  such 
high  places),  the  very  cheapest  bargain,  in  monev 
and  in  time,  will  now  be  to  call  a fresh  compe- 
tition, as  open  as  the  former,  but  with  only  one 
premium,  I should  say  about  eight  times  all  those 


architect  appointed,  and  ivhich  of  the  styles 
should  be  selected.  The  decision  was  arrived  at 
not  by  the  Government,  but  from  the  sites.  The 
selection  of  the  architect,  therefore,  was  ruled  by 
that  decision.  In  a few  days  after  he  had  made 
these  recommendations  to  the  Government  he- 
received  information  that  it  was  expedient  ground 


you  have  thrown  away,  and  payable  only  as  the  j should  be  found  about  Downing-street  for  the 
actual  building  rises  and  is  completed.  | India  Office.  On  the  ground  adjoining  that  por- 
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posed  for  the  Foreign  Office  there  was  sufficient 
space,  and  his  noble  friend  (Lord  Stanley)  decided 
that  that  ground  should  be  purchased  for  the 
India  Office,  and  that  the  arrangements  should  he 
confided  to  the  same  hands  as  those  intrusted 
with  the  building  of  the  Foreign  Office.  If  the 
house  should  sanction  the  arrangements  proposed, 
there  would  be  uniformity  of  design,  and  the  two 
great  offices  of  the  Goverumeiit  would  make  one 
grand  whole.  The  India  Office  would  occupy  the 
place  which,  under  a former  system,  was  to  he 
occupied  by  the  War  Office,  with  this  agreeable 
difference,  that  the  whole  expense  of  the  India 
Office  would  be  defrayed  out  of  the  Indian 
revenue.  It  became  then  his  duty  to  de-*ire  Mr. 
Scott  to  communicate  with  the  Foreign  Office 
authorities,  and  to  draw  up  a plan  in  conformity 
■with  the  requirements  of  the  case.  He  (the  noble 
lord)  was  in  daily  e.xpectation  of  receiving  the 
drawings  and  plans  of  the  new  building,  and  the 
course  he  proposed  to  adopt,  with  the  .sanction  of 
•the  House,  would  tend,  he  thought,  to  proinote 
the  public  convenience  and  to  maintain  a proper 
system  of  economy.  As  soon  as  these  plans  were 
approved  by  him  he  would  submit  the  drawings 
and  sections  of  elevations  to  the  public  competi- 
tion of  some  of  the  most  eminent  contracting 
building  firms  of  the  metropolis.  When  their 
tenders  were  received  it  was  his  intention  to  place 
in  the  library  of  the  House  of  Commons,  where 
they  would  be  open  to  the  public  inspection  of 
every  member,  all  the  mature  plans  and  designs 
of  the  architects,  the  various  estimates,  together 
with  the  guarantees  of  the  contractors  to  complete 
the  building  in  a given  time,  so  far  as  the  build- 
ing part  itself  was  concerned.  He  believed  if  the 
House  would  but  co-operate  with  the  Government 
they  should  soon  see  this  long-vexed  question  solved 
in  a way  most  satisfactory  to  the  public.  Tliey 
would  have  a Foreign  Office  erected  that  would 
be  worthy  of  the  country,  and  at  an  expenditure 
by  no  means  disproportioned  to  the  importance  of 
the  office,  and  no  wa}'  excessive. 

Sir  Benjamin  Hall  said  he  thought  they  ought 
to  have  an  explanation  •vvhy  the  Goveniment  passed 
over  the  parties  who  had  received  the  first  and 
second  premiums,  and  appointed  Mr.  Scott,  who 
had  obtained  the  third.  He  admitted  that  if  it 
were  determined  to  have  a Gothic  building  in  the 
centre  of  a neighbourhood  where  there  was  no- 
thing else  of  such  a Gothic  character,  he  could  not 
have  selected  anybody  better  calculated  to  carry 
out  his  views  than  Mr.  Gilbert  Scott.  At  the 
same  time  he  (Sir  B.  Hall)  wanted  to  know  why 
the  other  gentlemen  were  passed  over  ? The 
noble  lord  ought  to  place  the  drawings  and  plans 
of  the  other  two  architects  in  the  library  along- 
side those  of  Mr.  Scott. 

Mr.  B.  Hope  said  that  if  hon.  members  looked 
to  the  tables  at  the  end  of  the  Blue-book  they 
■would  see  obvious  reasons  for  the  selection  of  Mr. 
Scott.  According  to  the  award  of  the  professional 
gentlemen,  the  weight  of  merit  lay  with  Mr. 
Scott,  who  stood  second  for  each  of  two  buildings, 
while  the  first  prizeman  for  the  War  Office  stood 
nowhere  in  the  case  of  the  Foreign  Office,  and  the 
first  prizeman  for  the  Foreign  Office  was  nowhere 
for  the  War  Office.  Under  these  circumstances, 
he  (Mr.  B.  Hope)  thought  the  Government  were 
justified  in  their  decision.  The  right  hon.  baronet 
(Sir  B.  Hall)  complained  that  the  Foreign  Office 
would  be  incongruous  with  the  Treo-sury,  but  for- 
got his  own  grand  plan  of  a new  block  of  public 
offices  extending  from  Dowuing-street  to  George- 
street. 

Mr.  Coningham  expressed  his  sincere  regret 
that  the  Gothic  style  of  architecture  had  been 
decided  on.  Tlie  very  building  in  which  they 
were  assembled  was  a strong  exemplification  of  the 
fact  that  the  Gothic  style  was  not  suited  to  our 
climate.  Whut  we  wanted  in  our  buildings  were 
space,  light,  and  air.  Now,  the  ma.'cimum  of  ac' 
commodation  in  these  respects  atlorded  by  a 
Gothic  building  was  the  minimum  required  by  ns 
in  our  public  buildings.  Gothic  architecture  was 
the  most  inconvenient  of  styles  in  London.  Could 
it  be  said  to  be  our  national  architecture,  when 
the  works  of  Wren  and  Inigo  Jones  weie  remem- 
bered ? We  do  not  live  in  an  age  of  darkness  j 
we  want  more  light.  He  should  record  his  solemn 
protest  against  the  use  of  the  Gothic  architecture 
in  our  public  edifices.  The  taste  for  this  style 
was  peculiar  in  this  country  to  that  sect  of  ’which 
the  hon.  member  for  Maidstone  (Mr.  B.  Hope), 
was  so  eminent  a member,  hut  it  was  not  the  taste 
of  the  people  of  England,  hut  quite  repugnant  to  it. 

Lord  Palmerston  had  never  heard  a less  satis- 
factory explanation  than  that  of  the  noble  lord 
(Lord  J.  Manners),  and  the  hon.  gentleman  the 
member  for  JIaidstone  (Mr.  B.  Hope).  It  was  un- 
sat’isfactory  on  two  points,  namely,  the  selection 


of  the  architect,  and  the  choice  of  a style.  Mr.  bcott 
had  always  been  second,  and  therefore  he  ought 
to  i)(‘  first ! He  (Lord  Palmerston)  prcsumel  that 
was  on  the  principle  that  two  negatives  made  an 
affirmative.  If  that  principle  were  applied  to 
horse-racing  the  second  horse  should  receive  the 
cup.  They  were  tohl  that  Gothic  buildings  were 
national,  that  we  were  of  t!ie  Teutonic  race,  and 
all  that  sort  of  thing.  Acting  on  this  principle, 
he  supposed  nothing  ought  to  satisfy  the  noble 
lord,  the  Secretary  for  India,  b\it  a pagoda  in  the 
India  Office,  and  an  architect  from  India.  He 
thought  that  no  satisfactory  reason  had  been  given 
for  the  decision  arrived  at,  and  he  hoped  it  would 
be  set  aside.  Congruity  was  spoken  of.  If  they 
were  to  apply  the  principle  of  congruity  to  the 
future,  why  not  apply  it  to  the  present  ? I^ct 
them  look  to  the  buildings  at  pre.seut  standing  in 
Whitehall  and  other  parts  of  London.  There  \yas 
a State  Paper  Office,  a fire-proof  building,  which 
cost  50,000/.  at  present  standing,  hut  he  under- 
stood that  it  must  he  pulled  down,  in  order  that 
Mr.  Scott's  design  might  be  carried  out.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  Gothic  mania,  Mr.  Scott  proposed 
to  Gothicise  the  Horse  Guards  by  applying  a 
Gothic  exterior  to  that  edifice.  All  the  buiklitigs 
in  Dowuing-street  were  of  a dift'erent  character 
one  from  the  other.  So  were  almost  all  the  great 
buildings  in  London.  But  even  if  Gothic  were 
the  national  style  of  the  country,  these  buildings 
were  not  to  be  in  English-Gothic,  hut  in  Italian- 
Gothic — in  Lorahardo-Gothic.  lie  thought  Par- 
liament had  made  a grand  mistake  in  having  their 
own  houses  built  in  the  Gothic  stylo.  Because  they 
had  erected  a magnificent  building  in  that  style, 
were  they  to  be  told  that  they  must  go  on  erect- 
ing building  after  building  in  a similar  architec- 
ture, though  it  was,  as  beheld  it  was,  inapplicable 
to  their  purposes  ? He  hoped  the  decision  of  the 
noble  lord  was  not  an  irrevocable  one.  Mr.  Scott 
seemed  to  be  a monomaniac  on  the  subject  of 
Gothic  architecture ; hut  as  he  said  he  had  also 
studied  Grecian  and  Italian  architecture, no  doubt 
a man  of  his  abilities  would  be  able  to  erect  a 
building  in  harmony  with  the  other  grout  edifices 
of  the  metropolis. 


road — the  work  of  European  will — of  which  they 
had  at  one  time  but  a faint  idea,  but  which  they 
have  dreaded  ever  since  they'  saw  its  action  at 
Constantinople  and  the  Crimea. 


OAK  : TIME  FOR  FELLIXG  IT. 

Should  you  not  receive  a more  practical  reply 
than  the  following,  to  the  question  asked  by  your 
correspondent,  “ W.”  perhaps  this  may  be  deemed 
worthy  of  inserting  for  his  benefit.  The  quotations 
are  taken  from  Hayes’s  “ Practical  Treatise  on 
Planting,”  ttc.  Svo.  Dublin,  179  Ij  an  author  of 
some  credit  in  his  day  : — 

“ The  thinnings  of  our  oak  woods,  though  less 
durable  than  any  of  the  preceding  when  cut 
young,  and  in  full  sap,  which  is  always  the  case 
from  the  value  of  the  bark  at  that  time,  arc,” 
.kc.  (p.  88.) 

“ 1 think  it  by  no  means  iuiprohahle,  that  tlie 
superior  density'  and  closeness  of  grain  which  is 
the  character  of  the  Irish  oak,  particuhirlv  in  high 
situations  and  a dry  soil,  as  may  appear  by  com- 
paring its  specific  gravity  with  that  of  any  other 
oak,  added  to  the  inattention  of  the  Irish  at  that 
time  to  the  article  of  which  permitted  their 
oak  to  be  felled  in  winter,  when  J'ree  from  sap, 
might  have  induced  the  English  architects  to  give 
it  the  preference  in  such  material  works”  (p.  111). 

A small  oak  tree  having  been  stripped  of  its 
“bark  nearly  all  round  the  stem,”  was  allowed  to 
stand  for  a year,  and  “ it  is  worth  observing,  that 
the  timber  proved  hard  and  solid,  like  that  of  a 
tree  which  had  continued  a considerable  time  at  a 
stand,  though  it  was  in  such  vigour,  and  fine  state 
of  growing  the  year  before  it  was  felled : this  is 
only  to  be  accounted  for  from  the  sap  having  ceased 
to  fiow  freely,  from  the  time  when  the  bark  was 
stripped  olVj  a circumstance  much  in  favour  of 
M.  du  Hamel’s  directions  in  his  treatise,  ‘l)cs 
Arhres  et  Arbustes,’  where  he  advises  stripping 
the  bark  oft' all  trees  as  they  stand,  the  year  pre- 
vious to  their  fall.  The  superior  goodness  which  1 
e always  remarked  in  the  timber  of  sueli  fr 


WORKS  ABROAD. 

Monsieur  Viollet  Leduc,  the  architect,  is 
working  actively  at  the  new  vaults  of  the  crypt  of 
the  church  of  St.  Denis,  near  Paris.  It  is  said  that 
the  steeple  of  the  northern  tower  is  to  he 
reconstructed. 

TheComte  d’Espagnachas  thrownopenhissuperh 
picture-gallery  to  the  Paiisians,  on  Thur.^days  and 
Sundays,  at  one  franc  each,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Institution  of  Notre  Dame  des  Arts.  Tickets  are 
given  on  entering  at  the  Rne  de  Clichy,  'll. 
Among  the  chefs  d'teuvre  in  this  grand  collec- 
tion, we  may  cite  a full-size  portrait  of  Oliver 
Cromwell,  by  Cuyp ; that  of  Gerard  Dow,  by  him- 
self; and  the  first  idea  of  Michelangelo’s  Moses — 
a drawing. 

The  Paris  and  Novers  line  is  in  full  execution. 
At  both  ends  of  the  line,  on  the  arrondissements 
ofXevers  and  Fontainebleau,  the  works  are  very 
far  advanced.  The  company'  are  making  numerous 
purchases  of  land  in  the  arrondissement  of  Cosne. 

For  some  time  past  workmen  have  been  engaged 
in  boring  fur  au  artesian  well  at  Ostend,  at  the 
seashore,  only'  four  metres  abov'e  high-water 
mark.  At  length  their  labours  have  been  crowned 
with  success.  The  quantity  of  water  is  so  great, 
that  the  inhabitants  who,  for  many  years  past 
have  bitterly  complained  of  the  want  of  good 
drinkable  water,  now  will  have  an  abundant 
supply. 

(.)n  the  3rd  of  January  last  took  place,  at 
Beyrout,  in  Syria,  the  inauguration  of  the  works 
commenced  for  a carriage  road  from  the  shores  to 
the  interior  of  Syria,  to  replace  the  dangerous 
pathways  now  in  use.  This  highroad isunderlaken 
by  a French  company,  formed  by  the  Comte  de 
Pertlmls,  and  authorized  by'  the  Sultan,  and  is  to 
cross  the  Lihuu  mountains.  Immense  crowds  of 
Syrians  of  all  tribes  attended  to  witness  the  cere- 
mony, forming  a strange  group — Arabs  of  the 
dift'erent  villages,  moxmtains  and  deserts,  in  their 
dilferent  costumes  and  characters;  groups  of 
women  with  long  white  veils,  which  contrasted 
singularly  with  the  bright  hues  of  the  men’s  attire. 
Upw-ards  of  1,000  mounted  Arabs  were  on  the 
ground,  some  immoveable,  others  at  full  gallop, 
brandishing  their  'spears.  It  was  generally  re- 
marked that  the  Pacha,  the  Turkish  authorities, 
and  nearly  all  the  Mussulman  Arabs,  appeared  to 
he  in  very  bad  humour : they  seemed  to  assist  at 
the  ceremony  merely  as  constrained  and  forced  so 
to  do;  it  was  moreover  plainly  said  that,  had  they 
their  own  will  they  would  prefer  shutting  up  the 


trees  of  dill'ereiit  species  as  have  appeared  some- 
what decayed  at  top,  or  rampiked  before  they 
were  felled,  is  another  proof  in  favour  of  ]M.  clu 
Hamel’s  method;  but”  the  practice  is  not  good 
when  “ we  wish  to  preserve  for  future  coppices” 

(p.  159). 

“ W.”  will  heroin  perceive  that  his  friend’s 
opinion  is  supported  by  Hayes,  and  that  oak  is 
best  when  felled  in  winter.  W.  P. 

*»*  "We  have  no  doubt  about  it. — Ed. 


BIRMINGHAM  ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETT. 


At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Birminghnin  Archi- 
tectural Society,  a paper  “ On  Taste,”  was  read 
by  Mr.  T.  Naden,  jun.  i\Ir.  Nadcn  defined  taste 
to  be  one  of  those  faculties  jmssessed  by  man 
which  gives  an  elevating  influence  to  the  mind, 
according  to  the  degree  in  which  they  exist.  It 
was  a hopL'less  task  to  endeavour  to  set  up  any 
rule  to  guide  taste,  or  produce  beauty.  Whoever  i 
would  strive  to  form  a correct  taste,  must  so  blend 
nature  in  all  bis  thonglits  as  to  avoid  any  extrava- 
gance into  which  he  otherwise  might  fall.  His 
imitation  of  natural  objects  must  l)e  thoroughly 
correct,  introducing  no  so-called  improvements  of 
his  own,  and  his  constructive  detail  must  l)e 
according  to  the  true  and  strict  principles  of 
science.  The  professor  of  arcliitectviral  design 
must  not  only  possess  all  these  qual'.ties,  but  must 
so  design  his  buildings  as  that  they  iniglit  be 
adapted  in  every  way  for  their  position,  a.spect, 
contrast,  climate,  and  all  other  indispensable 
requirements.  Of  the  qualities  fine,  handson\p, 
pretty,  and  l)eautiful,  the  latter  was  the  highest. 
Taking  this  quality  in  its  noblest  sense,  tliree 
attributes,  namely,  perfection,  harmony,  and 
truth,  might  })c  ascribed  to  it.  It  was  only  by 
observation  and  practice  that  the  man  of  taste  so 
educated  his  eye  as  to  be  able  to  detect  any  error 
in  his  composition.  A man’s  ta.stes  were  formed 
according  to  his  education,  tlie  society  in  which 
he  mixed,  and  the  multifarious  accidents  and 
chances  of  life.  The  artistic  feeling  in  a nation 
was  tinged  with  the  character  of  the  national 
institutions,  its  philo.«opby,  and  laws.  It  was 
thus  with  the  classic  taste  of  Greece  and  Home ; 
that  of  the  former  so  stamped  its  image  on  the 
whole  nation,  that  severity,  refinement,  and  purity 
in  art  were  the  result;  while  the  Roman  love  of 
magnificence,  boldne.ss,  and  enterprise,  g.ave  its 
indelible  impress  to  their  public  buildings.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  paper  a bi  ief  discussion  took 
place,  in  which  Professor  Chamberlain  and  Messrs. 
Bland,  Harris,  and  Everitt  took  part. 
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SECURITY  EOn  STONE  STAIRCASES. 

I HAVE  read  with  interest  j’our  description  of  the 
disaster  occasioned  by  the  breaking  down  of  the 
stone  staircase  at  the  Polytechnic.  Tiiis  accident 
brought  vividly  to  my  mind  an  impression  which  I 
remember  to  have  felt  wlien  verj’  young,  on  ascend- 
ing the  stone  staircase  diu-ing  the  exhibition  time 
at  Somerset  Ilonsc, — that  the  great  leverage  acting 
on  the  short  end  let  into  the  wall  was,  with- 
out some  further  support,  a dangerous  system, 
especially  when  adapted  to  buildings  appropriated 
for  the  reception  of  large  masses  of  people ; and 
although  experience  has  proved  that  such  accidents 
arc  of  extremely  rare  occurrence,  yet  it  is  evident 
that,  especially  in  public  buildings,  sometliing 
more  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  general  safety. 
A wall  to  support  the  outer  end  of  the  stair  has 
been  objected  to,  and  I think  with  reason,  as  space 
is  lost  by  so  doing.  Iron  columns  present  merely 
a modification  of  the  same  evil  j hut  it  strikes  me 
that  soinething  analagous  to  the  system  employed 
in  bridge-building,  where  the  parapet  on  cither 
side  answers  the  purpose  of  a trussed  girder, 
might  he  used  with  advantage  when  applied  to 
stairs;  the  landing  let  into  the  wall,  and  sup- 
ported by  cast-iron  brackets,  strong  yet  elegant ; 
and  the  balustrade,  not  being  fixed  on  the  steps, 
but  the  lower  part  of  the  balustrade  having  a 
flange,  vpon  which  the  free  end  of  the  stairs  could 
lie.  Uetween  the  iron  flange  and  stone  step  a strip 
of  lead  or  gutta-percha, to  prevent  vibration,  should 
be  introduced.  The  same  system  could  be  em- 
ployed in  staircases  independent  of  any  other 
support.  John  Ledger. 

Lille. 


Having  read  the  various  accounts  concerning 
the  fall  of  the  staircase  at  the  Polytechnic  Institu- 
tion, I beg  to  submit  the  following  suggestion  for 
consideration,  that  is,  to  have  an  iron  bar  the 
whole  length  of  the  step  (to  go  into  the  wall  as 
far  as  the  step,  of  course),  triangular,  and  inserted 
Into  the  step,  so  that  the  hypothenuse  will  be  level 
with  the  sloping  soffit  of  it.  The  bar  may  taper 
from  the  wall  outward,  to  lessen  the  weight  of 
the  end  of  tlie  step  ; and  if  an  iron  baluster  were 
placed  over  (if  they  are  not  all  iron  ones),  the 
baluster  to  go  through  the  step  and  bar,  and  be 
secured  by  a nut  underneath.  It  would  be  the 
means  of  stilfening  the  railing,  and  binding  all  in 
one  mass,  a.s  well  as  keeping  the  bar  from  moving 
out  of  its  place,  which  it  might  do  by  the  vibra- 
tion of  the  staircase.  One  could  be  fixed  in  every 
third,  fourth,  or  fifth  step,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
architect,  according  to  the  traffic. 

A ^^'ORKING•  StOXEAIASON. 


THE  INDISPENSABLE  ISOLATION  OF  AN 
ARTIST’S  LIFE. 

Ma.  Editor, — As  the  has  ever  been  the  advo- 

cate of  “ the  fine  arts,”  I trust  it  will  not  heinniipropriate 
in  requesting:  the  insertion  of  the  following  remarks  in 
reply  to  the  slurs  uttered  in  the  Qutu-terhj,  2u6,  185R, 
in  commenting  on  tlie  publication  of  Mr.  J.  S.  Harford’s 
‘‘Michelangelo.”  He  states  tliat  wliich  would  lead  the 
public  to  believe  that  Stotliard  was  illiterate.  Tho.se  who 
adopt  a profession  of  writing  (as  clergymen,  wlio  swear 
to  thirty-nine  article.«)  before  knowing  the  difficulty  of 
complying,  or  wliether  they  can  undergo  the  necessary 
fatigue  without  Hying  to  stimulants  (because  they  are 
working  against  their  natural  defects  of  volatility,  which 
is  anti-intellect),  abuse  the  artists,  who  know  what  they 
•lespise  to  be  the  soul  of  their  own  attainments.  Besides, 
'.heir  attainments  are  so  dilferent  to  what  they  acquire  at 
school,  and  so  adverse  to  what  they  find  in  tlie  world, 
that  they  must  become  isolated  from  it  to  achieve  any 
iccomplishment,  or  obtain  any  excellence  above  mediocrity 
iiuidst  ail  who,  from  right  of  opinion,  consider  themselves 
udges,  and  yet  know  not  that  which  constitutes  excel- 
■ence,  or  the  means  of  arriving  at  it.  Were  it  the  custom, 
IS  with  the  Greeks,  to  make  youths  draw  eyes,  noses,  and 
nouchs,  as  we  do  pothooks  and  hangers,  and  which  up 
io  a certain  period  was  the  case,  literature,  being  thus 
ngrafted  on  the  arts,  instead  of  the  arts  ingrafted  on 
iterature,  all  classes  would  in  this  manufacturing  country 
be  benefited,  as  the  difllculties  above  spoken  of  would  no 
onger  exist,  and  literary  men  would  be  more  temperate 
n their  observations,  more  alive  to  that  adjunct,  and  more 
iarly  illustrating  their  studies,  as  reason  is  to  their  imagr- 
lation  what  beauty,  simplicity,  and  health  are  to  the  mind 
»f  an  artist.  Robkrt  T.  Stotiiaku. 


DECISIONS  UNDER  METROPOLITAN 
BUILDING  ACT. 

' A WOODEN  building  was  erected  in  December 
;ast  in  the  forecoiirb  of  No.  1,  Bentinek-terracc, 
^egent’s-park.  Mr.  Barnett,  the  district  surveyor, 
jave  notice  of  irregularity,  and,  that  not  being 
attended  to,  obtained  a summons  against  Mr. 
Josepli  "Way,  of  Bayswater,  carpenter,  who  was 
."xeeuting  the  work  luider  Sir.  Stevens,  builder,  of 
iventish-town,  for  Dr.  Gourley.  The  first  sum- 
nons  was  dismissed  on  accovint  of  a technical 
ihjcction  to  it.  The  surveyor  tlien  served  another 
urty-eight  hours’  notice  for  irregularity,  .and  took 
ut  two  summonses  against  liini,  one  for  the 
lenaKy  for  neglect  in  not  giving  notice,  and 


another  for  irregularity,  the  shop  being  built  of 
wood  instead  of  as  described  in  the  first  schedule, 
preliminary  rule  1.  This  was  argued  four  separate 
days,  the  defendant  employing  a solicitor  prac- 
tising in  the  police-courts,  who  took  various  objec- 
tions, and  succeeded  (from  pressure  of  business  in 
court  and  other  causes)  in  getting  the  case  ad- 
journed three  times,  till  February  8th,  when  it 
was  finally  heard,  and  a mitigated  fine  of  40s.  was 
imposed  for  not  giving  notice  to  district  surveyor, 
witli  costs.  On  the  second  summons  for  an  irre- 
gular building,  the  magistrate,  Mr.  Broughton, 
made  an  order  to  remove  the  building  within 
forty-eight  hours  from  the  time  of  serving  the 
order. 

The  builder  ought  also  to  have  obtained  the 
sanction  of  the  Metro])olitan  Board  of  "Works  for 
the  same  as  regards  position. 


go  oils  glcfcifaciJ. 

Hints  for  the  Table;  or,  ilia  Iseonomp  of  Good 

Living;  u'iili  a feio  Words  on  Wines.  London: 

Kent  and  Co.  1859. 

The  main  object  of  this  little  volume  is,  by  a long 
series  of  extracts,  to  show  that  perfection  of  social 
enjoyment  Is  neither  so  costly  nor  so  difficult  of 
attainment  as  is  generally  supposed  j and  that 
such  pleasures  ennoble  ratber  than  enervate  the 
mind.  The  object  is  agreeably  worked  out;  but 
is  it  so  certain  that  costly  entertainments  have 
usually  anything  like  social  enjoyment  as  their 
main  object  in  view  at  all?  Sell' exaltation  in  the 
eyes  of  the  entertained  is  sometimes  the  grand 
end  aimed  at  in  dinners  that  are  really  costly 
to  the  givers;  and,  in  other  cases,  the  desire  to  do 
honour  to  those  invited,  and  a feeling  that  with- 
out an  expensive  dinner  this  will  not  be  recog- 
nised. There  was  certainly  much  good  sense  in 
the  rule,  as  to  suppers,  to  which  the  Sketching 
Society  restricted  themselves  in  their  rounds  of 
visits  to  the  homes  of  the  members : feeling  that  a 
desire  to  sliow  mutual  respect  (and  a little  self- 
display, perhaps)  might  intcifere  not  only  with 
economical  principles,  hut  with  the  main  object  of 
such  visits,  it  was  laid  down  as  a rule  that  nothing 
but  certain  simple  ingredients  sliould  constitute 
the  siipi)er  to  be  partaken  of  on  such  occasions. 
Otlier  clubs  adopt  the  same  principle,  which  is  a 
good  one ; and  if  society  at  large  were  to  lay  down 
some  such  rules  of  restriction  as  to  dinners,  there 
would  be  much  less  uncharitable  feeling  and  waste- 
ful expenditure,  and  much  more  real  social  enjoy- 
ment and  mutual  good-fellowship  and  intercourse 
than  there  now  are.  But  this  we  have  before 
insisted  on,  and  wo  only  recur  to  it  on  the  present 
occasion  because  tlie  amusing  little  book  before  its 
suggests  the  opportunity,  and  because  the  same 
subject  has  recently  been  largely  treated  of  in  the 
Times,  and  other  papers. 

Ijet  all  men’s  dinners  be  according  to  their  means. 
It  does  not  require  great  cost  to  make  diunersreally 
good  and  palatable,  and  the  occasion  of  giving  plea- 
sure. Whenever  and  wherever  it  is  the  host’s  real 
desire  to  do  honour  and  promote  social  intercourse 
by  hospitality,  and  not  to  gratify  his  pride  or 
vanity  by  mere  disjday,  it  is  easy  for  him  to  do  it, 
and  to  make  his  guests  feel  that  this  is  his  pur- 
pose. When  Hogarth  sent  a letter  of  invitation 
to  Dr.  Arnold  King,  in  shape  of  the  sketch  of  a 
large  trencher  with  a pie  on  it,  flanked  by  a knife 
and  fork,  and  graced  by  a free  and  easy  pun  upon 
three  Greek  letters  asking  him  to  come  and 
“ Eta  Beta  Py,”  there  was  no  mistake  as  to 
Hogarth’s  purpose ; he  wished  the  Dr,  to  come 
and  enjoy  himself — not  merely  to  come  and  see 
liim  grand  at  his  dinner-table  in  the  midst  of 
costly  dishes.  A great  expenditure  is  not  essen- 
tial to  enjoyment:  sometimes,  indeed,  it  tends 
materially  to  prevent  it. 


liTiscctliuic'ci. 

Ink  at  the  British  SIusErji. — May  I ask  you 
to  allow  me,  through  your  columns,  to  make  a 
request  to  the  authorities  of  the  British  hluseura  ? 
It  is  to  supply  the  inkstands  in  the  reading-room 
with  a cover.  At  present  they  are  open  to  receive 
all  the  dust  and  dirt  that  may  be  flouting  about  in 
the  atmosphere,  to  say  nothing  of  that  raised 
when  the  room  is  swept  in  the  morning.  Perhaps 
it  is  on  this  account  that  the  ink  has  a myste- 
riously glutinous  character,  which  makes  one  page 
of  mauuscript  adhere  to  another,  and  bears  a 
strong  affinity  to  the  ink  printed  on  those  atro- 
cious playbills,  which  soil  one’.s  gloves  and  hands 
in  such  an  annoying  manner.  This  note  is  written 
with  the  ink  of  the  reading-room,  so  that  you  can 
iudge  whether  there  is  not  room  for  improve- 
ment.— A Reader. 


Royad  Victoria  Theatre. — In  consequence 
of  the  recent  accident  at  this  building,  Ly  which 
so  many  lives  were  lost,  the  proprietors  have  in- 
structed their  architect,  Mr.  Henry  Baker,  to 
erect  an  entirely  new  staircase  in  addition  to  the 
one  already  existing.  It  will,  of  course,  he  con- 
structed of  fire-proof  material  : the  steps  and 
landings  will  have  a solid  bearing  on  a wall  at 
each  end,  and  run  in  short  flights  round  a central 
enclosed  well-hole,  and  without  any  winders.  The 
plan  has  been  approved  by  the  inspector  of 
theatres  under  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  and  is  so 
arranged,  as  we  understand,  by  landings  and 
doorways  at  the  several  levels,  as  to  aflbrd  ready 
egress,  should  it  be  required,  alike  from  pit,  boxes, 
and  gallery.  It  is  expected  to  be  open  for  the 
public  on  Easter  Monday. 

Bennett’s  Fire-proof  Floors. — Sir:  Your 
correspondent,  ” .T.  B.  W.”  does  not  seem  to  be 
quite  aware  of  the  principle  of  the  floor  represented 
in  your  journal,  which  is  that  of  mutual  support, 
by  the  bricks  of  which  it  is  formed  interlocking 
with,  and  giving  and  receiving  support  from,  each 
other  in  every  direction  : the  inclines  at  the  ends 
of  the  bricks  in  the  direction  of  the  arch  are 
reversed  in  each  row,  and  are  laid  so  as  to  make 
the  heading  joints  in  the  centre  of  the  bricks  of 
the  adjoining  row : each  brick  is  thus  actually  in 
contact  with  and  supported  by  six  surrounding 
ones.  Tlie  tension-bars  being  tightened  np  before 
the  centres  are  removed,  the  angle  irons  ett'oetually 
prevent  the  arch  from  spreading,  and  the  waUs 
have  no  strain  or  lateral  thrust  whatever  upon 
them.  On  our  premises  at  Deptford,  an  arcli  of 
this  construction,  of  about  IG  feet  span,  is  now 
loaded  with  pig  iron  to  above  300  lbs.  on  the  square 
foot. — Bennett  and  Co. 

The  Sanitary  State  of  Lynn.  — Much  un- 
easiness has  recently  been  occasioned  by  tlie  con- 
tinued prevalence  of  fevers  at  Lynn,  especially  in 
the  North-end  yards,  At  a recent  meeting  of  tlie 
local  paving  commissioners,  the  Mayor  produced  a 
letter  from  the  Privy  Council  Office,  addressed  to 
the  town  clerk,  stating  that  information  liadhccu 
received  by  the  Lords  of  the  Council  that  typhus 
In  a very  bad  form  prevailed,  audwas  spreading  at 
Lynn,  and  requesting  that  the  Town  Council 
would  furnish  their  Lordships  with  information  as 
to  the  measures  which  were  being  taken  to  pre- 
vent the  spread  of  disease,  and  improvements 
made  in  the  town,  especially  in  regard  to  house- 
drainage  and  the  removal  of  nuisances,  since  the 
inquiry  held  here  in  1852  under  the  Public  Health 
Act  of  1818.  To  this  an  answer  had  been  re- 
turned by  the  town-clerk.  Eventually  the  nicot- 
ing  appointed  a committee  of  five,  headed  by  the 
Mayor,  to  make  an  immediate  tour  of  inspection 
of  the  courts  and  yards,  with  power  to  order  any 
works  of  cleansing  or  drainage  which  they  might 
consider  necessary. 

Croll’s  Gas-meter  Manyfactory. — A new 
factory  for  the  manufacture  of  dry  gas  meters  has 
been  opened  in  the  Kingsland-road.  The  main 
buildings  have  been  carried  out  by  Messrs. 
M'Lcnnan  and  Bird,  builders,  Osnaburgh-street, 
New-road,  umlor  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 
William  Lee,  architect,  St.  Michael’s-house,  Corn- 
hill.  The  factory  contains  three  floors,  of  an  area 
of  8,000  superficial  feet,  each  floor  being  supported 
by  cast-iron  columns.  They  are  lighted  by 
Rogers’s  patent  wrought  iron  sashes,  filled  in  with 
Hartley’s  patent  glass,  and  arc  ventilated  by  flues 
formed  in  the  external  walls  running  up  to  the 
roof.  The  whole  is  divided  into  the  several  de- 
partments of  case-constructing,  leather-cutting, 
index-making,  and  brass-finishing,  and  completion, 
affording  altogether  sufficient  accommodation  for 
upwards  of  200  workmen.  The  proving  and  ex- 
perimenting room,  64  feet  by  20  feet,  is  lighted  by 
a lantern,  is  20  feet  high,  and  ventilated  by  a 
large  number  of  ornamented  cast-iron  panels  in- 
serted in  the  sides  of  the  lantern  communicating 
with  the  roof.  Adjoining  the  factory  is  the  smithy 
and  casting  shop,  advisedly  separated  therefrom, 
the  fumes  from  the  casting,  as  also  the  smoke 
from  the  forge,  being  carried  into  a shaft  vising 
10  feet  above  the  roof  of  the  factory.  The  offices 
are  next  Kingsland-road,  and  have  a frontage  of 
about  100  feet.  The  design  is  in  the  Italian 
style,  executed  with  red  and  white  Suffolk  bricks, 
with  stone  dressings  and  ornaments.  In  the 
principal  archway  a head  of  Time  forms  the  key- 
stone, and  a corbel  for  supporting  a clock,  on 
either  side  of  which  are  life-sized  figures  of  Morn- 
ing and  Night;  and  above  the  clock  pedestal  is  a 
group  of  figures  of  Childhood,  Manhood,  and  Age, 
the  whole  being  symbolic  of  the  lapse  of  time. 
These  figures  have  been  sculptured  by  Mr.  Robert 
Jackson,  Maida-hill,  from  the  designs  of  the  archi- 
tect. 
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MoNriTEXT  TO  Edexxzeii  EnsKr>E  at  Stir- 
— Some  time  ago,  a number  of  gentlemen 
connected  with  the  United  Presbyterian  sect  at 
Stirling  made  arrungoments  for  the  erection  of 
a monument  to  Ebenezer  Erskine,  the  “ Father  of 
the  Secession.”  Mr.  Erskine  was  interred  at  Stir- 
ling, and  the  monument  is  to  be  erected  over  his 
grave.  The  design  has  been  prepared  by  Messrs. 
Peddie  and  Kinnear,  architects,  Edinburgh,  and 
operations  for  its  construction  will  shortly  be  com- 
menced. Several  designs,  exhibiting  different 
styles,  were  submitted  by  these  gentlemen;  and 
the  one  selected  by  the  committee  is  of  a pure 
Homan  character,  and  will  cost  400/. 

GiS. — Xhe  Helston  Gas  Company,  in  Cornwall, 
has  liberally  promoted  the  early  closing  move- 
ment in  that  towni  by  announcing  a reduction  of 
charge  for  gas  twenty-five  per  cent,  from  Christ- 
mas liist,  to  all  acting  in  favour  of  that  movement. 
— The  Aberavon  Gas  Company  have  had  an- 
nounced to  them,  at  their  second  ordinary  meet- 
ing, a dividend  of  si.t  per  cent.  The  works  are 
now  in  full  operation,  and  the  consumption  on  the 
increase. — The  Brecon  Company,  at  their  annual 
meeting,  were  congratulated  on  its  increasing 
prosperity,  and  a dividend  of  eight  per  cent,  w'as 
announced.  The  price  at  present  is  Gs.  8d.  which 
might  well  be  farther  reduced,  to  the  still  greater 
advantage  of  the  comjiany  as  well  as  of  the  public. 

The  Glass  Makers  a>'d  their  Lock-out. — 

A meeting,  composed  principally  of  working  men, 
has  been  htdd  at  Preston,  for  the  purjmse  of  hear- 
ing the  observations  of  a deputation  from  the  glass- 
makers,  who  are  still  locked  out  of  work  by 
their  employers.  About  130  persons  were  pre- 
sent. The  chairman  introduced  Mr.  Woodhead, 
who  stated  that  the  origin  of  the  lock-out  was, 
that  an  employer,  at  Stourbridge,  would  not  give 
proper  wages — that  the  society  refused  to  concede 
to  or  sanction  his  propositions — that  he  then  gave 
his  hands  fourteen  days’  notice — that  he  sent  a 
doemnent  to  various  masters  in  the  trade,  desiring 
them  not  to  employ  the  men  whom  he  had  dis- 
charged— and  that,  in  a short  time  after,  a gene- 
ral lock-out  was  the  result.  He  then  commented 
on  the  injustice  of  the  matter,  contended  that  it 
was  tyranny  on  the  part  of  the  masters,  that  the 
society  would  never  give  way  to  such  oppression, 
and  that,  if  the  present  meeting  considered  the 
claims  of  the  men  just,  they  ought,  and  he  trusted 
they  would,  sympathise  with  them,  and  lend  their 
best  assistance.  This  the  meeting  resolved  to  do. 
A similar  meeting  has  been  held  at  Blackburn. 

Fall  of  Three  Kailwat  Arches  xi 
SwA^’SEA. — The  construction  of  the  branch  line 
of  railway  to  the  new  docks  at  Swansea  has  neces- 
sitated the  erection  of  arches  along  the  Strand  ; 
and  the  work,  says  the  Cami/rian  of  last  week, 
was  proceeding  vigorously  and  satisfactorily,  when 
suddenly  three  of  the  aiches  fell  down,  killing 
one  poor  fellow  on  the  spot  and  seriously  injuring 
another.  “ We  are  glad,”  it  adds,  “ to  be  able  to 
state  (although  rumour  authenticated  the  cause  to 
negligence)  that  the  accident  arose  entirely  from 
circumstances  beyond  human  control,  namely,  the 
sinking  of  the  foundation  of  one  of  the  pillars, 
although  a layer  of  concrete  t feet  thick  hud  been 
made,  and  which  apparently  Wiis  sufficient  to  sus- 
tain almost  any  weight  that  might  be  thrown  upon 
the  arches.”  At  the  coroner’s  inquest,  amongst 
the  evidence  led  was  that  of  Mr.  0.  .1.  Schenk,  C.E. 
of  Swansea,  who  stated  that  he  was  acting  en- 
gineer for  Jlr.  Brunei,  the  engineer-iu-chief  to 
the  Ifarbour  Trustees,  and  that  he  superintends 
the  construction  of  the  railway  on  the  Strand, 
the  plans  and  specifications  of  wliich  were  fur- 
nished by  Mr.  Brunei.  He,  himself,  was  nowise 
responsible  for  the  plans,  but  he  attributed  the 
fall  to  the  sinking  of  the  concrete.  The  jury  re- 
turned a verdict  of  accidental  death. 

The  Froposed  Floating  Dock-gate  at  Dun- 
dee.— The  design  of  a new  dock-gate,  invented  by 
Mr.Ower,theenginccr  to  the  Dundee  HarbonrTrns- 
tees,  and  already  noticed  in  our  columns,  has  been 
submitted  to  Mr.  Fuirbaim,  of  ilanchester,  C.E., 
who  baa  forsvarded  a favourable  report  on  the 
subject  to  the  Harbour  Board,  with  a few  sugges- 
tions for  further  improvement.  After  reading  the 
report  the  trustees  present  congratulated  the 
board  and  the  public,  as  well  as  Mr.  Ower,  on  the 
subject.  One  of  them,  IMr.  W.  Clark,  reinarkeil 
that  in  the  report  Mr.  Fairbairn  says  he  had  in- 
vented one  somewhat  similar,  but  that  it  slid  back 
into  a recess,  while  Mr.  Ower’s  revolved  on  a pivot, 
which  Mr.  Fairbairn  regarded  as  an  improvement. 
Mr.  Clark  felt  satisfied  that  Mr.  Ower's  plans  would 
be  largely  adopted  in  the  construction  of  dock- 
gates,  not  only  in  this  country,  but  in  other  coun- 
tries. lie  thought  all  who  took  an  interest  in 
harbour  matters  in  the  town  should  be  invited  to 
see  the  model. 


Sinking  a Well  at  Little  Hahpton.  — A 
contract  with  the  Board  of  Ordnance  is  being 
carried  out  by  ^Ir.  Edward  Corney  for  the  supply 
of  spring  water  to  the  military  fort  at  Little 
Hampton.  Seven  iron  avissons,  of  3 feet  G inches 
diameter,  and  5 feet  lengths,  .are  being  sunk,  from 
which  boring  will  be  adopted,  to  receive  12-inch 
tubular  iron,  to  the  depth  of  71  feet  G inches,  and, 
if  necessary,  to  be  carried  lower.  At  the  depth 
already  penetrated,  to  the  9tli  Inst.  viz.  26  feet, 
the  indication  is  promising. 

The  Duke  of  Norfolk’s  Mansion  at  Shef- 
field.'— The  Farm  at  Sheffield-pai’k,  heretofore 
the  residence  of  an  agent  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
has  been  made  the  basis  of  an  extended  edifice 
suitable  for  the  occasional  residence  of  the  ducal 
family.  The  style  of  the  architecture  generally  is 
that  of  the  “Tudor  age,”  with,  howevci’,  such 
deviations  from  any  actual  type  as,  .still  in  keeping 
with  the  Gothic  element,  were  conceived  to  be 
more  in  harmony  with  present  notions  of  comfort 
and  convenience.  The  most  striking  feature 
of  the  pile  is  a quadrangular  tower,  between 
70  and  80  feet  high,  and  surmounted  at  one 
comer  by  a conspicuous  octagon  turret,  with  gur- 
goyle  ornaments  at  each  angle.  It  comprises,  in 
the  upper  stories,  mostly  a series  of  lodging-rooms, 
with  closets,  &c. ; and  over  the  whole  a “smoking- 
room.”  Messrs.  Weightman,  Hadfield,  ami  Goldie 
were  the  architects  employed. 

The  lMPEOTEaiENTCOM3irSSION,SCARnOROUGn. 
The  (juarterly  general  meeting  of  the  commis- 
sioners for  the  improvement  of  this  town  was  held 
on  the  1st  instant.  It  appeared  that  the  north 
sands  main  outlet  sewer  and  branches  arc  com- 
pleted, and  that  the  works  are  now  in  full  opera- 
tion, and  that  the  outlay  upon  their  construction 
will  not  exceed  the  surveyor’s  estimate.  By  this 
improvement  the  sewage  of  the  north  side  of  the 
town  and  the  water  of  Feasholm  beck  and  its 
tributaries,  which  flowed  across  the  north  sands, 
have  been  removed,  and  are  now  conveyed  in  a 
covered  tube  leading  northwards  in  the  direction 
of  Scalby-mill  to  the  rocks  beyond  low  water, 
entirely  clear  of  the  bathing-ground.  The  works 
were  designed  and  carried  out  by  Mr.  Alex. 
Taylor,  the  surveyor  to  the  commissioners;  and  in 
consequence  of  the  manner  in  which  lie  has  dis- 
charged his  duties,  it  was  resolved  by  the  meeting 
to  increase  Mr.  Taylor’s  salary. 

Outbreak  of  the  Cuinan  C.vnal. — On  the 
2nd  instant  the  principal  reservoirs  supplying  this 
canal  with  water  burst,  ami  the  body  of  water, 
which  covered  .about  70  or  80  acres,  of  an  average 
depth  of  20  feet,  gushed  down  the  bill,  carrying 
every  barrier  and  impediiucnt  before  it,  tearing 
the  rocks  asunder,  and,  dividing  above  Cairiiban, 
one-balf  poured  vvestvv  avd  into  the  sea  at  Critian. 
and  the  other  eastwaial  into  Loeligilp.  The  traffic 
through  the  CTinan  Canal  is  now  at  an  end,  and 
there  appears  to  be  no  chance  of  its  being  resumed 
for  a long  time  to  come.  The  cause  of  the  acci- 
dent is  unknown,  but  there  was  no  indication  of 
ilanger,  it  is  said,  or  of  insufficiency  in  the  works, 
nie  highest  reservoir  appears  to  have  given  way 
first,  and  having  overfiowed  the  second,  both  wore 
emptied  into  the  third  and  largest,  which  also  gave 
way.  The  embankment  of  this  one  was  about 
20U  yards  long  by  about  40  feet  in  lieigbt,  with  a 
broad  biisebuiltnponeitbersido  with  masonry.  This 
was  hurled  down  a steep  declivity  of  two  miles. 
Several  houses  were  carried  away,  but  so  far  as 
yet  known  no  lives  have  been  lost. 

Electro-telegraphic  Progress. — Mr.  Charles 
Hancock  proposes  to  protect  the  insulating  wire 
or  wires  of  submarine  or  other  telegraph  cables, 
by  encircling  or  encasing  the  same  in  a rope 
or  other  covering,  manufactured  from  animal 
hair, — generally  giving  the  preference  to  horse- 
hair. This  rope  or  covering  m.ay  be  made 
either  by  twisting  or  braiding,  or  by  any  of 
the  means  ordiinirily  adopted  in  the  manu- 
facture of  such  or  similar  ropes  or  coverings.  Tlie 
jirincipal  advantages  resulting  from  the  use  of 
hair  for  this  purpose  are  said  to  arise  from  the 
peculiar  properties  of  being  impervious  to  water, 
secure  from  the  ravages  of  the  worm,  free  from 
the  rust  and  decay  incidental  to  metal  wires,  very 
light  in  weight,  and  having  great  strength  and 

toughness. It  is  estimated  that  to  work  12,000 

miles  of  telegraph  (the  American  system  is  here 
in  question)  about  3,000  zinc  cups  are  used  to  hold 
the  acid.  These  weigh  about  9,000  lbs.  and  are 
decomposed  by  galvanic  action  in  about  six  months, 
so  that  18,000  lbs.  of  zinc  are  consumed  in  a year. 
About  3, GOO  porcelain  cups  are  used  to  contain 
nitric  acid,  re<[uiring  450  lbs.  of  acid  to  charge 
them  once,  and  the  charge  is  renewed  every  fort- 
night, making  about  12,000  lbs.  of  nitric  acid  in  a 
year. 


New  Hall,  St.  Andrew's.— This  building, 
says  a Scottish  contemporary,  is  progressing,  but 
it  is  with  a feeling  of  regret  that  vve  havm  to  state 
that  the  west  front  wall  is  likely  to  give  serious 
annoyance,  by  the  bad  construction  of  the  roof 
pushing  it  several  inches  out  of  plumb,  ^^’e  for- 
bore, it  adds,  to  take  any  notice  of  it  before, 
thinking  it  would  be  no  detriment  to  the  builtling, 
and  not  wishing  to  make  bad  worse;  but  it  con- 
tinues to  grow  worse.  Those  in  power  should 
look  the  matter  boldly  in  the  face,  and  take  it 
down  at  once ; for,  besides  being  a lasting  eyesore, 
it  may  ultimately  be  truly  dangerous.  But  judg- 
ment and  caution  should  be  first  consulted. 

London  and  Middlesex  Arch.sological 
Society. — A general  meeting  of  this  society  was 
held  at  the  Marylebone  Literary  and  Scieutific 
Institution  on  the  evening  of  Wednesday,  the  9th 
instant.  The  chair  was  taken  by  Mr.  John  Gough 
Nichols,  F.S.A.  The  hon.  secretary,  Mr.  Henry 
M'.  Sass,  read  some  observ'ations  on  “ the  Homan 
Camp  of  Suetonius  at  Islington,”  by  Mr.  George 
M.'vckeuzie,  which  caused  considerable  discussion. 
The  Kev.  Thomas  Hugo  read  a paper  on  “ the 
FrauiLs  of  Antiquity  Dealers,  and  especiafly  of 
Dealers  iu  so-called  London  Antiquities in  the 
course  of  which  the  rev.  gentleman  gave  many 
hints  to  the  student  of  archjcology  as  to  the  mode 
of  judging  of  and  selecting  specimens,  Mr.  Tayler, 
Dr.  Purland,  the  Chairman,  and  other  members, 
gave  instances  of  the  frauds  that  had  come  under 
their  notice.  Mr.  William  Tayler  then  read  a 
paper  on  the  “Borough  of  Marylebone,  Past  and 
Present,”  which  induced  various  observations  on 
the  position  of  Tyburn,  and  of  the  bournes — 
West-bourne,  Ty-bounio,  and  IMary-bourne. 

Baines’s  Patent  “ Hoist-Go4t:unor.”— The 
primary  object  of  the  inventor  of  this  has  been  to 
render  the  lifting  apparatus,  used  iu  mills,  ware- 
houses, and  mines,  known  as  the  “ hoist-box,”  its 
own  governor  or  regulator  ; thereby  securing  the 
impossibility  of  a lecurrence  of  those  accidents 
which  have  from  time  to  time  resulted  iu  coalpits 
and  factories,  from  negligence  of  the  attendant,  or 
weakness  of  the  materials.  Attached  to  the  top 
of  the  “hoist-box”  is  a governor  or  speed-regu- 
lator, precisely  like  that  used  in  the  ordinary 
steam-engine.  The  balls  of  the  regulator  acquire 
centrifugal  force  tlirongh  the  momentum  imparted 
by  a driving  band,  which  is  passed  over  a friction- 
roller  that  constantly  rests  against  the  side  of  the 
shaft  or  well-hole  to  be  ascended  or  descended. 
At  each  corner  of  the  “hoist-box”  is  a cam,  or 
eccentric,  keyed  in  pairs  upon  the  shafts,  to  which 
instantaneous  motion  is  given  by  the  governor 
should  a rope  break  or  any  other  accident  what- 
ever occur.  The  consequence  is,  that  these  cams 
are  made  to  clutch  the  sides  or  guides  of  the  well- 
hole  with  such  tremendous  force  that  the  box, 
however  heavily  loaded,  is  brought  to  an  imme- 
diate stand-still;  and  even  if  the  speed  to  which 
the  governor  has  been  adjusted  should  be  ex- 
ceeded, the  friction-roller  immediately  imparts  an 
accelerated  motion  to  the  governing  apparatus, 
which  di.sengages  a trigger  and  prevents  the  box 
from  descending — let  what  will  occur  to  engines, 
ropes,  wheels,  or  gearing — at  a quicker  si)eed 
than  that  to  which  the  box  has  been  restricted  by 
the  application  of  this  ingenious  “ hoist-goveruor.” 

The  Bristol  Timber  iR.tDE. — The  following 
is  from  ilessrs.  F.  K.  Barnes  and  Sons'  annual 
report  of  the  timber  trade  for  the  year  1858 : — 
On  the  1st  February,  1858,  a report  of  the 
timber  trade  of  Bristol  was,  for  the  first  time, 
published,  and  has  since  been  continued  monthly. 
This  port  now  rivals  other  large  timber  markets, 
and  it  is  evident  that  Bristol  must  ultimately 
prove  very  important  among  them,  that  importerB 
will  find  a Urge  demand  for  their  goods,  and  that 
the  old  city  will  regain  her  former  yjres%e. 
the  p:ist  year  has  done  much  to  substantiate,  as  a 
considerable  business  has  been  transacted  here, 
notwithstanding  the  depressed  state  of  trade 
throughout  the  country  during  the  whole  year. 


Importation,  Consum2)tiQn,  and  Siockfor  1858. 


Importa- 

tion. 

Sto«. 

Colonial  Timber 

Colonial  Deals  

i,-ipa,flnfl 

1,893,000 

1,075,000  j 329,000 

2,463,500  1 324,000 

Total  in  cubic  feet. . 

3,135,000 

3,538,500  653,000 

Foreign  Timber 

Foreign  Deals 

■1I9.S00 

812,500 

663,500  101,500 
916,000  4U3,000 

Total  in  cubic  feet. . 

1,232,000 

1,584,500  ; 504,500 

The  apparent  large  stock  of  colonial  timber, 
when  compared  with  the  importation  and  con- 
sumption, is  owing  to  the  large  supply  during  the 
month  of  December,  when  it  amounted  to  up- 
wards of  -100,000  cubic  feet. 
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ExaiNEER  TO  Clyde  Trust. — Thei*e  liave  been 
liirty-two  applications  for  tins  ofiicc.  Of  these 
liirty-two,  five  have  been  selected  for  the  choice 
f the  trustees,  viz.  Mr.  Charles  Owen,  Mr.  Thomas 
Irmiston,  Mr.  A.  Duncan,  Mr.  David  M'Call,  and 
Ir.  T.  C.  Gregory  j and  the  election  was  to  be 
aade  on  the  15th  inst. 

The  IIowKAn  Hospital. — We  observe  from 
he  Engineer's  Journal  of  Calcutta,  that  the 
Dundation-stone  of  a new  hospital  at  Howrah 
/as  laid  with  masonic  honours  on  the  10th  De- ' 
ember  last.  Howrah  is  the  terminus  of  the  East 
ndian  Kailway,  and  has  a considerable  and  in- 
rcnsiiig'  European  population.  The  estimated 
ost  of  the  hospital  is  Rs.  40,000.  The  amount 
Iready  subscribed  is  Rs.  24,000.  The  Government 
f India  have  very  liberally  promised  to  provide 
sub-assistant  surgeon  and  the  medicines  free  of 
liarge.  The  architect  of  the  building  is  Mr.  11. 
lead,  of  Howrah. 


For  Works,  Newton-park  Mansion,  near  Lymingtoii, 
Hampshire,  for  J.  Duplessis,  esq.  for  repairing,  deco- 
rating, making  various  alterations,  and  reconstructing 
drainage.  Mr.  Josepii  Hill,  Surveyor,  Southampton. 
Quantities  supplied  t — 

Egerton  and  Sons,  London  £3,755  1 0 

Dowdale,  Southampton 2,499  0 0 

Martin,  Southamiitnn 2,375  0 0 

Self,  Milton,  near  Lymingtoii  . . 2,105  0 0 

Piintis,  Southampton J,919  0 0 

Philps,  Feemaiitle,  Hants 1,777  0 0 

Gray  and  Son,  London  1,750  0 0 

Wheeler,  West  Cowes,  Isle  of 

Wight 1,590  0 0 

Stevens,  Southampton  (accepted)  1,579  0 0 

Thorpe,  Peckliam,  Surrey 950  0 0 


For  a Parsonage  House,  at  Stockcross,  Speen,  near 
Newbury.  Mr.  John  Drake,  architect,  Chatham : — 

Myers,  London 0 0 

Wheeler  and  Sons,  Reading 1,250  0 0 

Adey  aud  Son,  Newbury  ......  1,170  0 0 


For  rebuilding  of  the  Rose  and  Crown,  Aldgate,  for 
Mr.  Evans.  Messrs.  Tress  and  Chambers,  architects' 
Quantities  not  supplied ; — 


TENDERS. 

For  new  Subscription-room  and 

Chambers 

for  the 

orii  Exchange  Cliambers 

Company  (Limited).  Mr 

Jw.  I’Anaon,  architect.  Quantities  prepared  by  Messrs 

aiupbell  and  Bartleet ; — 

Rider 

4e'15,830  0 

0 

Lee  and  Sou  

15,600  0 

0 

Macey  

15,497  0 

0 

Nicholson  and  Son  . . 

14,950  0 

0 

Ashby  and  Homer. . . . 

14,650  0 

0 

Mansfield 

14,500  0 

0 

Todd,  Brothers 

14,475  0 

0 

14,470  0 

0 

Laurence,  Brothers  .. 

14,420  0 

0 

Trolloppe 

14,322  0 

0 

Lucas  

14,100  0 

0 

Myers  

13,974  0 

0 

Piper 

12,995  0 

0 

For  the  Saint  Pancras  Alm.shouses 

in  Southampton- 

ad,  Haverstock-hill.  M 

. Henry 

Baker,  architect. 

uaiititics  by  Messrs.  J.  C.  and  G.  Lansdowu : — 

Contract 

Contract 

No.  1. 

No.  2. 

Total. 

£. 

£. 

itt  and  Smith 

3,359 

1,049 

4,40s 

Kent 

3,314 

1,040 

4,354 

alton 

3,270 

982 

4,252 

.wrencs  and  Son  

3,176 

1,013 

•<,189 

W.  Cooper 

3,159 

Mildwater  

3,251 

900 

4.151 

atthews 

3,139 

4,114 

Simpson 

3,180 

907 

4,087 

. 1' . Stevenson  

3.079 

964 

4,043 

. II.  Rowe  

3,020 

atraau  and  Fotheringham. . 

2,987 

950 

3.937 

m.  Palmer  

2,950 

930 

3,880 

Batterbury  (accepted) 

2,896 

885 

3,761 

2,811 

3,690 

cLennan  and  Bird 

2,770 

Mann 

2,592 

763 

3,355 

iFor  building  the  Northern  Sea-Bathing  Infirmary, 
tarborough,  including  tlie  boundary-fence  and  sea-wall. 
Ir.  Wm.  Baldwin  Stewart,  architect ; — 


W'm.  Bellaby,  York ^4,156  0 0 

Thos.  Barry,  Scarborough 3,773  0 0 

Thi's.  Watsou,  do 3,767  0 0 

Beiy.  Smith,  do 3,179  0 0 

Jas.  Kirby,  do 3,154  0 0 

Lumley  and  Thompson,  do 2,goo  0 0 


Wra.  Harrison,  do.  (accepted)  2,850  0 0 


iFor  repairing  and  decorating,  making  various  altera- 
nns,  re-coiistructing  the  drainage,  &c.  of  Newtown- 
.rk,  near  Lymiiigtnn.  Mr.  Joseph  Hill,  of  Southamp- 
n,  architect.  Quantities  supplied: — 


Egerton,  London s£3,7h5  0 0 

Dowriall,  Southampton 2,499  0 0 

Martin,  Southampton  2,375  0 0 

Self,  Milton,  near  Lymington ..  2,105  0 0 

Puntis,  Southampton 1,919  0 0 

Philps,  Freemantle,  Hants 1,777  0 0 

Gray  and  Son,  London 1,750  O 0 

Wheeler,  West  Cowes,  Isle  of 

Wight 1,590  0 0 

Stevens,  Southampton  (accepted)  1,579  0 0 

Thorpe,  Peckham,  Surrey 950  0 0 


Palmer  and  Son 800  0 0 

Ashby  and  Horner 740  0 0 

Dearns  700  0 0 

Macey 698  0 0 

Fowler  656  0 0 

Condcr  650  0 0 

Tolly 647  0 0 

Coleman 603  0 0 


For  executing  a carved  Stone  Reredos,  in  Hadleigh 
hurch,  Suffolk.  Mr.  G.  E.  Pnehett,  architect : — 

Rushworth  j^245  0 0 

Allen 185  0 0 

Seale 16O  0 0 

Smith  and  Co 135  0 0 

Baniard 125  0 0 

Assiter  122  0 0 

Eari>  96  0 0 

Farmer  95  0 0 

Boulton 6s  0 0 

Cushing 62  0 0 

Baker 60  0 0 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

QpucFa  js  CauttCH-Brn.Dtiro. — I nm  about  to  erect  a new  church. 
Tt  ieijjteDUcd  to  be  in  the  Gothic  style,  but  without  transepts,  aud  we 
are  going  to  expend  about  5,000/.  on  it.  I sliall  be  glad  to  have 
auswerato  the  following  questions  from  some  of  your  correapondouta 
1.  Is  an  oi>en  roof  really  adverse  to  the  trammUsion  of  sound  ? — 2.  Is 
there  any  good  exaiuplo  of  ceiled  roofs  in  Gothic  rlmrches  ?— 3.  Which 
is  the  beat  spocinieu  of  such  a church  ? — A CLEiun';inu>. 

A.  B.  (must  look  to  his  architect  for  the  Information  reouired). — 
W.  T.  McG.— P.  and  K.— A.  T.— Lover  of  Good  Taste.— J.  L.  L.  (license 
IS  recintred  for  valnntions  : obtainable  at  Somerset  House). — R.  L. — 
A.  S.  C.  B,— G.  P.— A Working  Man  (not  understood).— C.  D.— W.  G.  A. 
T.  S.-C.  F.— E.  P.-W.  51.— F.  C. 

Eost'ofxce  Orders  and  Eemiitances  should  be 
made  payable  io  Mr.  Morris  R.  Coleman. 

NOTICE. — All  Communications  respect- 
ing Advertisements,  Subsc-riptions,  <^‘c.  should  be 
addressed  to  “ The  Publisher  of  the  Builder," 
No.  1,  YorJe-street,  Covent-garden.  All  other 
Communications  should  be  addressed  to  the 
"Editor,"  and  not  to  the  "Publisher." 


ADVERTiSElViENTS. 
r\^0  ARCHITECTS,  ENGINEERS, 

J_  COUNTY,  BOROUGH,  and  DISTRICT  SUKVEYORS.- 
Mll.  L.  FLOWER,  C.E.  and  Architect,  tmj)S.-ict*  TOWN  AGENCIES, 
selects  Assistants,  and  i-eiidere  PROFESSIONAL  AID  generally. 
Surveys,  Sections,  Jto.  JIaps.  Plans,  Drawings  and  Tnicings,  Perapec- 
lives  drawn  or  tinted,  ic.  by  the  first  artists  only.— 2d,  Charies-etreet, 
SC.  Jauies-square,  Loudon,  S.W. 


TO  AEOHITECTS,  ENGINEERS, 

BUILDERS,  SURVEYORS,  &c.— C051PETITION  Working 
and  Detail  Di-awlugs,  Maps,  Plana.  Tracings.  Quantities,  Surveys  iunil 
Profesaioual  Aid  geuerally,  by  5Ir.  R.  BLESSLEY.  8,  Ihirnlval’a-Uui, 
Holboru.  PERsPECrn'ES  outlined,  etched,  or  coloured  by  the  flnt 
artiuts  tu  Loudon 


The  Advertiser  has  discovered  a means  of 

BUILDING  SUSPENSION-BRIDGES  with  INCREASED 
STRENGTH  and  much  less  weight  of  metal.  It  has  lieen  shown  tu  a 
very  eminent  engineer,  who  considered  It  worthy  of  notice.  Not 
having  capital  to  carry  out  the  system,  arrangements  would  be  made 
with  any  fimt-mte  Engineer  who  would  guanuitee  legitimate  profits 
on  the  system  succeeding.  It  is  peculiarly  adapted  fur  crossing  streets 
or  roadways,  aud  la  very  simple.— Address,  B.  B-  llessra.  Gardner  and 
Stent's  Library,  Guildford. 


iiForthe  alterations  and  additions  to  Bannister’s  Lodge, 
lothampton.  Mr.  Henry  Glutton,  architect.  The  quan- 
ites  were  supplied  by  Mr.  Crochet 


k:,  Southampton  

ilshby,  Little  Hampton  . . 

?tcey,  London 

r.-'ers,  London 

Hinson,  London  

l),mbling,  Southampton., 
b-tchard  and  Co.  London 


House.  Tower. 


2,650 

2,605 

2,397 

2,264 


3,333 

3.177 

2,935 

2,776 

2,648 

2,624 

2,554 


r?or  the  erection  of  Ragged  Schools,  at  Nottingham, 
-t.  Chas.  W.  Edwards,  architect : — 


aiw  and  Wooll  

n Bridgart 

cAtteaborough 

IS.  Ferguson ! 

a.  Scattergood  

nt’almer  

rrJarrington  (accepted) 


Bullwell  Stone. 

Brick. 

^747  4 Hi 
727  10  0 

699  0 0 

685  5 0 

658  14  0 

639  0 0 

62s  0 0 

.^£■707  4 12i 

710  U 0 

699  0 0 

675  10  0 

OlO  U 0 

G6d  0 0 

748  0 0 

ECHITECTUEAL  DEAUGHTSMAN 


OTi.  WANTED 
and  second  cbiss 
Builder.” 


A 


FIRST-RATE  PLUMBER  AVANTED : 


piTY  of  WELLS.— WANTED,  to  superiii- 

V.,'  tend  the  excavating  for,  and  the  construction  and  completion  of, 
about  ysnls  of  Sewers  In  ditrerent  parte  of  the  city  of  Weils,  a 
CLERKofthe  WORKS,  fully  competent  toundertakethesame.  Jtogage- 
mout  to  be  for  a period  of  three  mouths  certain.  Salary,  it.  per  week. 
Tu  enter  on  engagement  avrly  in  blarch,  the  specific  time  to  be  notified 
ns  early  its  practicable.— Particulars  may  lie  obtained  from  the  under- 
signed, to  whom  application,  giving  references  of  capability,  and 
stating  works  ou  which  previously  engiiged,  are  to  be  sent  on  or  before 
the  let  day  of  MARCH  next. — By  order  of  the  Council  of  Wells, 

Wells,  l.’jth  Feliruary,  185!'.  W.  J.  S.  FOSTER,  Town  Clerk. 


lOEEMEN  of  HIGHWAYS.— The  Board 


irocured  at  the  Town  Hall,  H.ackney.  Candidates  will  be  required  to 
ttend  before  tlie  Committee  on  MONDAY,  the  28tb  instant,  at  TEN 
'clock  in  the  morning.  K.  ELLIS,  Clerk. 

Town  Hod],  Hackney, 


An  ARCHITECT  iu  the  country  requires 

the  immediate  SERVICES  of  a GENTLEMAN,  frdly  compe- 
teut  to  prepare  finished  and  detailed  dr.iwings,  and  one  wlio  tho- 
roughly understands  the  duties  of  an  office. — Apply,  between  Twelve 
and  Three,  to  Mr.  SMITH,  3I>,  Hart-street,  Bloomsbiury,  Loudon,  W.C, 


mo  ROAD  SURVEYORS.—The  PAVING 

1_  COMMITTEE  of  the  VESTRY  of  the  PARISH  of  ST.  MARY 
NEWINGTON.  Surrey,  will  meet  at  the  Vesti-y-room  of  the  Pariah 
Church,  on  aiONDAY,  the  21st  day  of  FEBRUARY  instant,  at 
SEVEN  o'clock  iu  the  evening  precisely,  to  receive  APPLIC-ATIONS 
from  CANDIDATES  for  the  Office  of  SURVEYOR  of  ROADS  for  the 
liefore-meiitloned  Pariah,  at  a salary  of  £180  per  anniiiii.  Tlie  person 
elected  to  the  office  will  be  required  to  devote  the  whole  of  bis  time 
thereto,  nnd  not  to  eug.age  in  anv  other  occupation.  Any  further 
iuforiuiitiou  recpiired,  luay  lie  obtained  fruui  the  Clerks  to  tlie  Vestry. 
Applications,  with  Testimonials,  to  be  forwarded  to  the  Clorka  to  the 
Vestry,  before  SIX  o'clock  In  the  evening  of  the  above-mentioned  day, 
and  CUudidates  must  attend  the  Coiiiioittee  as  above. 

II.  aud  F.  CHESTER.  Clerks  to  tire  Vestry. 

1,  Cbm-cli  Row,  Newington  Butts. 

rriRAVELLERS.— WANTED,  a Gentleman 

1 witli  a good  ooimection  amount  the  PLUMBERS,  Ac.  of 

London.  A salary  of  from  200f.  to  .'fOO/.  will  be  given  to  a suitable 
per^ion.— .Apply  by  letter  only,  toJ.TYLOR  aud  SONS,  AVsrwick-lime, 
Newgate— treet.  London,  E.C. 

WTANTED,  a RO.VD  SURVEYOR.  — 

T V Pretwlch,  Bury,  and  RaJclifl'e  Turapike-Roads.— The  Trus- 
tec3  of  the  above  Ru'wUwill,  at  tlieir  Bleetiiig  10  lie  held  at  tlie  Derby 
Hotel,  Bury,  Ijincosbire,  on  the  25tli  iiistaiit,  at  2.80  pin.  ELECT  a 
SURVEYOR,  eap.abloof  Setliug-out  and  Measuring  Woik  generally, 
aud  having  a thoroueh  inuot'i-ai  knowledge  of  materials.  Ho  wU 
have  the  eutirc  sttperviston  of  the  Roads,  be  required  to  devote  the 
whole  of  hia  time  to  the  duties  01'  the  office,  and  must  reside  within 
the  dUtrict.  Salary.  Tit/,  per  annum.— Apjilicatiou*,  with  testimo- 
nials, and  stating  where  last  employed,  to  be  iwldressed  to  Mr.NDRRIS, 
Solicitor.  Bur>'.  Lane  o.hlre.  Clerk  to  the  said  Trustees. 

Febnmry  12lh,  1859. 

Vlir ANTED.— TWO  or  THREE  ALABAS- 

VV  TERPOLISHERS.  None  uee<l  apply  who  are  not  thoroughly 
efficieiil. — Address,  wif.li  tenus,  Ac.  to  A.  B.  Post-office.  Leicester, 

TO  ZINC -WORKERS. 

ANTED,  as  FOREMAN,  a respectable 

V T active  man,  tliorouglily  acquainted  with  the  above  busineaa 
in  all  its  branches.— -Apply  liy  letter,  stating  tenus  anil  iiualifications, 
to  H.  EWART,  6.  AmptbUl-square,  Hampatead-rouJ,  N.W, 

V^ANTED,  in  a Building  Office  in  the 

T T City,  a CLERK  comi>eteiit  to  moke  competition  cstliimtes 

and  mea.sure  joiners' work  from  the  bench. — Apply  to  Mr.  J.  TIBBATTS, 
44,  Bishopagate-atreet  Without. 

UNWANTED,  by  a Builder,  a CLERK, 

T V thoroughly  competent  to  take  out  quantities,  and  make 
estimates,  and  who  is  a good  accouatant.- AdiircBs,  with  full  parti^ 
oulara,  age,  uad  salary  required,  to  M,  H.  X.  Office  of  “ The  Builder.” 

VXT’ANTED,  a permanent  CLERK  of 

T V WORKS,  one  who  U tliorouglily  acquainted  with  building 
throughout  111!  its  lirauches,  and  ca|>alile  of  making  working  and 
detail  Drawiiign. — Apply  by  letter  only  to  Messra.  BEADEL,  SON,  and 
CHANCELLOR,  Ai'chitecte,  Chelmsford,  stating  age,  sahiry,  and  refe- 

Y^ANTED,  by  an  Architect  and  Civil 

t V Engineer  in  large  practice,  a PUPIL.  Premium,  300/. — For 
pai-ticulors,  apply  to  Mr.  WEALE,  59,  High  Holbom. 

TO  SURVEYORS'  ASSISTANTS. 

WANTED,  a good  SURVEYOR  and 

T V DRAUGHTSMAN,  luid  thoroughly  competent  to  toko  levels 
iiul  moke  sections.  None  need  apply  whoso  character  will  not  bear 
the  strictest  Investigation. — Address,  stating  ago  and  ailary  required, 
T.  A.  B,  Mrs.  Jones,  Iroumonger,  Maiol  Hei^,  Shrewsbury. 

DRAUGHTSMAN. 

■WANTED,  a DRAUGHTSMAN, 

Y V accu.,tomed  to  make  finished  and  detail  drawings  of  Railway 
Carria.cpsand  AVaggoiii*.  One  who  has  hiid  experience  iu  taking  out 
quantiti?9  and  prejiarirg  estimates,  will  he  preferred. — Apply  by 
letter,  stating  frill  particulars,  to  Messrs.  J,  WRIGHT  and  SONS, 
Saltley  Works,  Binninghaui. 

V^ANTED,  in  a Timber  Yard,  an  active, 

Y Y industrious  Young  Man,  of  good  character,  to  act  as  FORE- 
JI.AN.  occHSlomiUy  Retail  Salesman,  und  to  make  himself  generally 
iist-ful.- Apply  by  letter  to  ALPHA,  Mr.  Drewett's,  Stationer,  2IJ5, 
Higb-atrec-t,  Bow. 

VAT" ANTED,  an  IN-DOOR  APPRENTICE 

YV  to  a PLUMBER,  GLAZIER.  PAINTER,  and  GLASS- 

CUTTER.  Must  write  agoodhaiid, and  be  agood  aritliiiietiuian.  Uu- 
exceptiuiiable  references  and  a suiult  premium  required. — Address, 
G.  A.  3,  CoJedoiiiau-roiui.  N. 

TO  BUILDERS'  CLERKS. 

"Y^ANTED,  in  the  country,  an  experienced 

Y Y iLAN,  of  good  oddress,  of  middle  age  preferred,  who  for  u 
peruianeucy  would  be  content  with  a moderate  salary.  It  is  Indls- 
qiensable  that  he  write  a good  hand,  has  a good  knowledge  of  accounts, 
and  can  give  good  security. — Address,  stating  lowest  teruis,  T.  B.  core 
of  Mr.  White,  33,  Fleet-street,  London. 

"YY'ANTED,  by  a respectable  Man,  aged  31, 

Y V of  sober,  steady,  and  active  habits,  a SITUATION  as 

WQUKING  FOKEILAN  of  BRICKLAYERS,  being  wcU  acquainted 
with  all  its  iimncbes,  and  having  a thorough  knowledge  in  laying  all 
kinds  of  stuuework.  Good  references  os  to  charouter  and  ab'dlty. — 
Address,  M.  B.  8.  Bristol-place,  5Ldda-hlU,  Paddington.  Town, 
country,  or  abroaii,  as  required. 

TO  TIMBER  MERCHANTS,  SAW-MILL  OWNERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

Experienced  MAN,  who 

Y V has  just  left  bis  late  situation,  where  he  has  lived  eight  years, 
a RK-ENGAGEMENT  as  CLERK  or  COLLECTING  CLERK.  Aged  4i1. 
Uuexceiitlonable  references.— Address,  U.H.  8aw-mills,  Eist  MviUlsey, 
Surrey. 

TO  BUILDERS,  CONTRACTORS.  4c. 

AIT" ANTED,  an  ENGAGEMENT,  by  a 

Y Y good  SURVEYING  CLERK,  acquainted  with  estimating, 
measuring,  and  8Ui>erlnteuding  works,  aud  who  is  a good  tlruugbte- 
inan  and  accountant.  Higli  testUuouiiUs. — Address,  H.  H.  SO,  Amwell , 
street,  W.C. 

TO  WHOLESALE  C.-VBINET-5LVKEE8. 

"YAYANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  a SITUA- 

Y V TION  as  SALESMAN,  or  CLERK  in  the  above  deiartment. 
Respectable  reference.!!  «s  to  diameter  will  be  produced.- Addj'ess,  E,  M. 
Office  of  ■'  The  Builder.” 

TO  BUILDERS,  CONTRACTORS,  4c. 

AATANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  a SITUA- 

YY  TION  as  BUILDER'S  CLERK  or  TIMEKEEPER.  Most 
respectable  refereuoes  will  be  offered.  — Address,  J.  A.  B.  Office  of 
•The  Builder.” 

TO  ARCHITECTS.  Ac. 

WANTED,  an  ENGAGEMENT  (temporary 

or  otherwise)  by  a practlc.al  Man,  who  Isa  good  DraughDumu, 
first-rate  Quantity  Surveyor,  and  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
Building  Trade.  Reforeucas  to  the  first  men  in  the  profession.  SalaiT 
moderate.- Address,  IOa.  Office  of  *'  The  Builder,” 
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TO  CIVIL  ENGINEERS  .AND  PURVEYORS. 

JT7ANTED,  EMPLOYMENT  in  SURVEY- 

y V INC.  and  LEVELLING,  or  any  other  Survejv'r’s  work.— 

Addtv!*,  J w,  8TATTER.  23,  William  street.  Uaiui«te*d-road. 

TO  BUILDERS. 

rriHE  Advertiser,  a Single  Young  Man,  a 

J[  PP.ACTICAL  CARPENTER  and  JOINER,  has  ft  good  know- 
ledge of  setting  and  working  drawings.  *c.  having  had  several  years 
experience  in  town  and  country  tra.ie  in  general.  M'aees  not  so  mu.K 
an  i bject  a»  a PERMANF.NT  SITUATION.  No  olyecU  n tn  any  luirt 
of  town  or  conntry.- Address,  A.  Z.  Pond  House,  Half- Moon-lane, 
Dulwich,  Surrey. 

■tT ’■ANTED,  a SITUATION  as  BRASS- 

> > FISTPHER  and  GA=-FITTER.  Pracllcnl  knowldgc  of  Indh 
l.pjiiche*.  Nr.  objection  to  the  country.-A(idres«  to  J.  S.  15,  New- 
-t,  Tiiicent-snuare.  S.'W-. 

TO  ARCHirECTa. 

/■OCCASIONAL  ASSISTANCE.— All 

\ * exi.erieuce.1  SURVEYOR  OFFERS  hi*  SERVICES  tnthc  Pro- 
fc.«iion.  either  at  their  own  Offices,  or  at  the  Kesidenee  of  the  Adver- 
tlerr,- Addrees,  S.  R.  C,  Moody’s  Lithogniphic  BitablishmeJit,  257, 
High  Hoibom. 

SAW-MILLS. 

■tirANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  a SITUA- 

> T TION  iuS,AW-s'HARPENEP..i'rlowork«iwliig.i.;nnmg.or 

moiibling  machinery.— Addr««!.  tV.  E.  MaU-Coach.  StAlnes.  Middlew.-.v. 

TO  BUILDERS.  PI.UMUF.RS,  ic. 

YTUANTED,  a .SITUATION  as  PLUMBER. 

V V Nr.  objection  to  fill  up  hi*  time  at  painting  and  glailiiL'. ; 

ii.Mlentar.d*  hi«  hiisineM.  and  good  referenee*  can  be  given.— Address, 
R.  B «,  Great  Woo<l»t.<k-treel.  Marj'lfhone.  Lomlon. 

TD  ENGINEFR.9  AND  SURVEYOP.S, 

A GENTLEMAN  of  experience  and 

jTv  character  being  disengiged  frT  two  or  three  month*,  i*  open  io 
an  ENGAGEMENT.  He  ho*  been  engtwed  on  lanre  n"hlic  wnvks.  and 

Is  a gooii  clraugliUmao. — Addres*,  N.,  C.F-  Office  of  "The  Biiiidcr.” 

TO  JOBBING  MASTERS  OR  T'NPE'tTAKERS. 

J'XT’ANTED,  bv  a Steadv  Younjr  Man,  a 

V \ COX.ST.tNT  SITUATION  a-.  jiiBBINO  CARPENTER  or 

II.’iNf'Y  MAN.  In  either  r.f  the  above  lines  could  make  hiinself 
- 1 -rally  iisefid  to  liis  amph-yi'r,  Cm  have  f.-ur  year-'  ci.'kI  i-haracler 
r .'Tu  hi*  but  master.- Direct  .1.  B.  No.  .I,  Park-str.-rf.  P.ir«ct-*un.vre, 

A PRACTICAL  EUILPEP.’S  CLERK, 

J-\,  who  ha*  been  for  some  ve.-irs  In  one  of  the  first  builder^ 
office*  in  the  ntv,  de*ire«a  HE-ENGAGFMENT.— Address,  M.  H. 
LA8CELLES,  121.‘Etmhi!l-row,  E.('. 

A GOOD  DRAUGHTSMAN,  wlio  mider- 

J~\  stand*  Perspective  and  Colouring,  i»  det-irous  of  an  F.NGAGE- 
MLNT;  would  not  ohject  tn  working  for  limited  hours  if  fi’ll 
ai<*i*fancr  were  not  required.  A nuoierate  •.alary  only  required,  jw  the 
-•Iver+inT  wUhef  to  improve  himself,— Address,  K.  S.  P.  139.  Clieap- 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  PAW-.MILL  PpnrP.lETORS 

JTT’ANTED,  by  a Youn"  Man,  a SITUA- 

\ T TION  ns  SAW-SHARPENER  an.l  BLNCH-WORKKR.  Has 
; -evenO  similar  situations.  Nu  oirj.Ltion  to  the  country. — 

To  PI.UMBERS.  PAINTEP-S,  CUZTEKS.  .tr. 

■wanted,  a SITUATION  as  THREE- 

y I BRANCH  HAND.  Can  in--r.}iire.  r.MimsI-.kcti.  unu.  and 

: : the  crneral  management  of  a bii.>:!i--s  if  re  lUirerL- Addra*- , 
.t.W.  Mr.  Stiibb.,21.  .Adam-slreet  W»o,  Brv.uut. no-  .-vr-. 

A THOROUGH  BUILDER'S  CLERK, 

Jr\  fully '.calif.eJ  ill  evfi-rn-*peet  t.)  c.Mimale.  iiiCMUre  up  works, 
iinkc  out  aceoiintA,  nod  the  general  duties  of  a builder's  niBco,  i* 
OPFN  to  nil  ENGAGF.MKNT.  Flr.-t  cl.-uis  te«fiiDOiiIa!a,  and  referciicas. 
-Iddrcss,  F.  U,  12,  .Askc-terrace,  Hoxton  New-town. 

TO  AUfTIONEEKS,  OR  OTHER  GENER.AL  BUSINESS. 

JXrANTED,  to  PLACE  a YOUTH,  inst 

T V le.aviiip  school.  Into  an  E.STABLISIIMKNT  : he  baa  a gn.Kl 
t -Me  for  drawing,  and  would  make  himself  useful,  active  cmiilt.>iiient 
br  ing  rf'iuirerl  Nr.  premixun  given,  and  salary  tin  object.  In  or  out 
r.f  Oie  hou«e.  the  fvniierproferred. — Letters  te.  0.  P.  0,  Uaroline-.itr-ct, 
Bmlforl-ivinare.W.C. 

A N ARPHITECT  and  DTSTRK  ’T  SUR- 

Av.  VEYOR  i«  wiliiii?  to  ink.-  an  ARTICLED  PT'l’IL  into  his 
Oflice  for  three  years,  at  fh»  ext-irafi  ii  of  which  reriM -a  iiro2Te.esive 
sslxry  Would  be  given  -.Addrers,  A.  C.  B.  Mr.  Peter  Terry’s,  Buok- 
eelier  and  Stationer,  <!,  H.rtton-gnrden,  EC. 

TO  ARCHITECTS,  .tr, 

A GOOD  DRAUGHT;^MAN,  and  one  who 

AV.  Ihornrghiy  niiderrtand*  Ih*  praetic.-*!  part  of  lii*  prere**inn.  's 
desimos  of  o'.t.-.iiiiiig  a SITUATION,  either  in  an  .AivhiUK-l'*  O'P.-e  ov 
v Clerk  of  the  Works,  (iood  references.— Addn&s,  H.  8.  37,  Hatti-u- 

■IV anted,  a SITUATION  as  BUILDER’S 

V * (.'LERK.  or  any  other  rosition  of  Uai't.  by  a tbormighly 

practical,  energetic,  and  trnslworthv  M-n.  with  first-class  refercnc.-. 
-Address,  A,  X.  .V.  Offirte  of  "The  BuUder." 

■wanted.  EMPLOYMENT,  bv  a Your,-' 

. T Man.  a CARPENTER  and  .roiNEl:,  with  a knowicr!.-,  ..f 

I-'  .’1-.  Jpecifli'Atb.ns,  Ac.  write*  a fair  b .rd,  anrl  ran  krop  lirnr  .oi.l 

O -unts  — Addrea*.  W.T.H.  .',  Kliie’--|.I~.r.  Rorou-.-h.  Poufliw-rk.s  E. 

A S BRIOKFIELD  FOREMAN.— 

A\  WANTED  Ml  ENO.AGnMMNT.  hv  an  active,  cnorgetic  Man  of 
f f!  -en  year*’  exiv-rirr'ce  In  the  varioii*  hrnnehes.  IVill  work  by  cou- 
tne!  ipf  ntherwifc.  No  objection  b'  go  abroad.  C-an  k- ep  aecinni.*, 
.in  ' give  Tesiiectahle  reference.— Address.  C.  Y,  No.  12,  George-y.anl, 
teimi'-'ri-ftree*.  F.C. 

Tn  Bl'ILDER.S  AM)  PHOIBERS. 

JJ/'ANTED,  bv  a Yoiui"  Man,  a Pennaiicnt 

It  oITl'ATiUN  as' three-branch  hand.  Wiillngto  turn 
!.:•  l.riid  to  all  J thine.  'Waetj  not  so  itiuch  an  object  as  iniproi  :'..o-!it 
■Joan  or  country.- H.  W.  D.  office  of"  The  Builder." 

A YOT’NG  I^IAN  from  the  country,  who  hii.s 

J \ *erv-il  *ix  years  at  the  Wood  Carving,  has  some  exii-rienrA  in 
the  ai'-liilr,  iiiral  *hln  ami  eabinei,  i*  desirous  of  an  ENOAflKMENT 
a*  IMPROVER.  Wi..--  not  •'imiieh  acoii*iileratiouai  the  admntage* 

• r improvement.— Direct.  F.  P.  C.  «,  Vork-place.  Vauxhall  Bridge- 

TO  BI'ILDFRS  AND  OTHERS. 

wanted,  CONSTANT  EMPL^JY- 

M MENT.  .av  PLUMBER.  PAINTER,  and  GLAZIER.  H-.a 
. r knowledge  of  gnsfittiiig,  4c.— Diicvt,  M.  SMITH, care  ofMr 
■ : i--.  14.  Bateman 's-buildiiK™.  8oho-Si',uatc, 

TO  ARCiriTKtTS. 

A N EXPERTENOED  ASSISTANT  is 

I\  onen  to  an  ENGAGEMENT  either  in  n London  or  a pro- 
Jim  iai  Office,  Is  n good  designer  and  dranghtniuin.  Unexceptionnhlo 
refer-  lice*.  Salary 'moderate, — .Addrea*,  J.  E.  Post-OfD.e,  Hi,  Colville- 
terra.e,  King’s-rcoid,  S.W. 

TO  BX'TLDRRP. 

wanted,  a SITUATION,  by  a Yonnff 

T T Slaa.  who  ha*  nearly  c imidetod  an  engagement  v.  :th  a 

Buibh  r.  by  whom  he  can  be  well  recomuienJed.  Write*  a gji  d.  h .n.i, 

1*  -.  r.e.at,  expedition*  draughtsman,  and  has  been  accn*toincd  In  li  t- 
: I'ril  routine  of  a builder'*  office.  Tlie  oltjert  being  iiui.rr,\rm,:il. 

u.ir.il  remuneration  will  be  accepted.- Addre«s,  W.  K.  P,..t  oino,- 
i.l.m.lford. 

TO  BUILDERS. 

A N experienced  and  tborongblv  practical 

BUir.DF.R'S  FOREMAN  of  WORKS.  «l-he<  for  a BE- 
ENG.AGEMENT,  with  the  highest  references  to  I.midon  firm*. — 
Arid  ns*.  D.  1).  Mr.  Shaw.  50,  Cliarles-strect.  Pailiamcnt-rtreet,  .S.W. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

wanted,  employment,  Iv  an 

T T experienceri  JOINER.  Are-1  33.  Can  work 'from  I’-iw:-,,., 

.-.-id  take  charge  rif  work.  I*  a stcariy,  rr«|)ecl.ibl».  and  tl-  .-o-chly 
1-1.1  iK-al  man.  Reference  fiv.ra  last  emil  .yer.  Town  prcferrrd.- 
A birr*,.  J.  L.  FruicU's.  Newsman,  HAggj-rstoii. 

TO  ARCHrTEfTB  AND  SURVEYORS. 

A JUNIOR  ASSISTANT,  accustomed  to 

the  usual  duties  of  an  office,  i*  desirous  of  an  ENG  AC.EMENT, 

— Address,  A.  B.  Mason  and  RodcllfF,  21 . Bedford-street,  Bedforil-ruw. 
llRjom. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

"Wanted,  by  an  energetic  anrl  persevorinu 

T V young  Wan.  thoroughly  aoimviiited  with  office  dntie*.  ji- 
ve,1 a*  the  practical  luirt  of  the  fnuic,  .a  SITUATION  os  GENERAL 

1 iMlFMAN  on  OUT-DOOR  WORKS,  nr  in  anvoaixiclty  where  ouf- 
- M.r  Work  w-.nld  be  combined  with  office  duties.  TesthnoniaD 
f[-m  one^of  the  first  London  fivni.*.— Addre**,  J.  K.  8. 1 3 i,  Tooley 

TO  civil.  ENC.INEF.R3  AND  SURVEYORS. 

A N ASSISTANT,  experienced  in  surveying 

A”*  and  levelling,  and  a gocel  drauahtrman.  will  ehortly  he  open  to 
an  F.NG.AGEMKNT.  H.os  been  eiigageil  ujwn  drainage  and  other 
public  wr.rk*  of  towns,  and  pos*es<se*  good  testimonials  : or  would  give 
refereiic**.— Addrca-.  J.  H.  S.  Po*t-office,  Stratft.rrt-upon-.Avon. 

TO  BUILDERS,  4e, 

A YOUNG  MAN,  respectably  connected, 

,"\  and  with  reasonable  nie.ans  at  his  commatid,  wi-.hp«  for 
EMPLOYMENT,  with  a resprctable  BuiUler  in  full  practice,  wl.er- 
there  might  be  a chnnee  of  purchasing  the  business,  or  pai-t,  hereafter. 
He  In*  «erved  hi*  time  in  nil  its  binnche*  of  the  tTa-Ie,  with  a ImiUler 
of  iindenialrle  respeetahllity  and  active  pr.vtie*  — Addr;^  Ui 
THOMA8  H.  care  of  Me«r*.  Vamhnm  and  Co.  Statloiien,  Bvdfurd- 
street,  Covent-gonlen. 

V anted,  ill  the  Office  of  .'ll!  Architect  aiul 

T T Surveyor,  an  ATRICLED  PUPIL,  who  Would  have  th-- 

-■  V. of  obUiniug  a knowleilge  of  the  Piufcssion  fr>.iii  a good 
■’  In  connection  with  public  api«intm«nt».— Address, 

.\.  Z.  Lore  of  Porter,  111.  Great  HarlUiT-ugh-street,  Regent-etreet.  W. 

fflHE  ADVERTISER,  aged  3.'5,  is  in  ivunt 

..fa  SITUATION  as  CLEUK  OF  WORKS  nr  (iENI.  U. 
F rREM  tN,  hajiiig  Wen  in  the  cajctcity  of  foreman  fur  a niiui:-  . ..f 
V.  ri  15  itUfact..ry  reason*  giien  for  leaving  preaent  emploT- it 
rc.T-r,:.-  <*,— Direct,  A.  N.  2,  We-atreel,  Kin)iilaijd-ru*<l,  N 1’. 

A YOUNG  ISIAN  desires  a SITUATION, 

A\  age  W.  wilheither  Architect  or  Builder,  a*  I'LERK  of  WORKS. 
l-DREMAN.  nr  in  the  Offiiw.  Can  have  gr-nl  testimonials  for  eom- 
j^lency  in  aiiv  of  the  above  caiiacities.— Address,  W.  F.  M.  Ofllce  of 
••  The  Builder." 

TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  Bt'lLDF.RS. 

rpHE  Ailvertiser,  a PLAi^TERER,  liuvin',' 

8 ,i;i  1 rompletcil  anenini.---runt.  wi«lie*  to  TAKE  a JOB,  PIF.r'E- 
WiihK  (eitb  or  without  imatcnal).  It  well  ac  luaiutci  with  atlU-. 
r-mr|ii*  Uncxoeptionalde  refemice*  fn-tn  last  employer. — A-ddri**, 
ii.  R.  28. 1 u-llc-»trcet.  Sontliwaik-briilge-road. 

TO  ARCHITECT.-^,  ENGINEERS,  4c. 

A GENTLEMAN  who  ha.s  bad  twenty 

jTx.  jears’  exi-enenee  in  the  prufesaion,  on  Government  ami 

other  work*,  and  who  can  offer  first-cl-vM  tvMiinonials  ami  refe- 
reiire*.  wi*he*  for  nii  ENG.AGEMENf.  with  a view  to  a SHARE 
or  P.ARTNERSHIP.  All  Cimiimnlcationa  confident l»l. — Address, 

" VERITAS,"  L.  B»rhe’».  Artlsts’Colounnaii.  fi'',  llegent's-quadrant. 

TO  ARCHITECTS,  I51TLDEE15.  4r, 

fJlHl-i  Advertiser  is  open  to  an  ENGAOK- 

Mi..Nr  a*  JUNIOR  ASSISTANT.  Can  give  i;.ti.fact- r 

.~.l.  n — .\ddr«3».  A,  B.  J.  72,  E.!gcware  to.-jd,  W. 

A N A R T I S T T C COLOURIST  and 

IiRAUGHTSM.lN.  wi-ll  acquainteil  w ith  C'Ia>sic  and  Meili.yral 
Deeiyu,  OFFERS  his  SERVICES  in  Preiviring  Pemrevtlvc  Views ; 

in  general  Iirawlng  and  Lithc-graphr.— .Addros,  A,  Y,  Z,  MUlei-'s 
Library,  Little  Culirge-street,  Westminster. 

rpO  BT'ILDERS  nnd  1 'OSTR.ACTOES 

1 re.i.iinng  the  oecaaional  ASSIST .CNi  E of  a RURVKYOE  and 
AC*'.  TANT,-,Tla- AdTcrtl»er  l;va  had  great  practice  lutheal--ve. 

in  privat  -.railw.i*.and  ilovemmeut  account*,  and  Wing  partially  lUi- 
.1  *•  i-rwent,  would  undert.vkr  to  make  up  book*,  account*  in 
artevr.  measure  ami  luiwriutend  work*,  4c.  on  very  moderate  term.-.— 
Addm*.  S.  Office  of  " The  Builder." 

UREDERICK  DENT,  Chronometer,  Watch, 

J and  Clock  M.xker  to  the  Queen  and  Prince  Consort,  and  nuiker 

of  the  great  el  -ck  fur  tho  House*  of  ParllAiuent,  61,  Strand,  and  34 
Royal  Exchange. 

No  connection  with  S3,  Cockspur-street. 

TO  ARCHITEtTS,  Bl'ILDERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

^PIIE  Advertiser,  a first-rate  JOINKR, 

I.  I c:i.2  dtaengaged.  it  wUllng  to  CONTRACT  to  flni-U  CAR- 
CASES  .UWuroDljl.  or  ENGAGE  r.t  GENERAL  FOREM  AN,  h.-viui-; 

»ener»l  kuowle.ige  of  the  building  InwJea.— Addre**,  T.  S.  52,  Gcorgr- 
atreet,  BI.u.'kfrian  road. 

pr  A M P T U L I C 0 N. 

A\_  THE  NEW  EL.AS'nC  FLOOR-CLOTH. 

Warm.  Noiseless,  Durable,  and  Omameiitnl, 

THE  BEST  (TAYLER’8  PATENT)  TO  BE  HAD  OF 

T.  T K E L 0 A R, 

COCOA-NUT  FIBRE  MANUFACTURER,  42,  LUDGATE-HILL, 
LONDON.  E.C. 

TO  BRICKMAKERS  AND  OTHERS. 

rpiIE  Advertiser,  a thoroughly  practical 

i MAN  in  the  BRICKMAKINO  and  BURNING  trade,  wirhea  for 
an  ENGAGEMENT  as  FOREMAN,  or  will  uke  work  by  contract. 
Hai  by  him  aquantity  ofbrickmaking  utenrila.  Good  references  cal 

TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS.  AND  OTHERS. 

Advertiser  recjuires  a RE-ENGAGE- 

J M ENT.  Has  had  considerable  and  varied  experieuce  In  detal 
and  genenJ  drawmgi,  meaturing  work,  estimating,  writing  out  tpevi 
matioD*.  «^unts,  in  good  London  office*.  References  ftnt  da**.- 
Addrce*.  U.  B 7t!,  Reading-rix-nij,  Strand. 

rpO  ARCHITECTS  and  BLHLDERS.— 

i T.  TRELOAR,  42,  LCDOATE-UILL, 

Manufacturer, 

SUPPLIES  COCOA-NUT  FIBRE  MATTING,  DOOR- MATS. 
HASSOCKS.  4c. 

of  the  beet  quality  on  the  moct  reasonable  terms. 
Warehouse,  42,  Ludgate-hiil,  B.C> 

TO  LANDLORDS  of  HOUSE  PEO- 

PKBTV.— The  LONDON  and  GENERAL  L.^DLORDS’ 
PROTECTION  KEGISTRT  has  been  esUbiished  for  Registering  and 
making  known  the  standing  of  tenant*  and  applicants  for  houses, 
reapecUhlllty  of  referees.  Improper  tenants,  fraudulent  reuiovnla, 
and  relrealB  of  absconding  tenants,  thereby  preventing  impositions 
and  losses,  and  frustrating  the  Intendeil  effect  of  deceptive  references. 
Particubvis,  terms,  and  fi'rtns  for  fllling  up,  may  be  liad  by  lAndluiiU 
only,  on  application  at  the  Offices,  5,  Sherbonie-lane,  King  M'illban- 
street.  City,  E-C. 


'V'OTIOE  of  REatOVAL.— MODELLING 

JJN  and  SCAGI.IOLA  WOBK.S.  d,  Newman-strcct.  Oxford-street,— 
THOM.itfi  REEVEd  h.as  removed  his  business  from  21.  ll.arrisou- 
?treet,  (imy’s-Iun-road.  to  the  almve  address,  where  architects  and 
l.uilders  can  be  sui'plied  with  all  kinds  of  arcliitectural  enrichments, 
a*  capitals,  tni.sses.  ceiling  flowers,  Ac,  : scaglinln  columns,  cnpit.als, 
and  pedestals  : oniaint-ntal  i.aviug,  for  ball  or  consers-ntory  floors,  iu 
imitation  of  Portland  stone  or  coloured  marbles. 


PULHAM’S  TERRA  COTTA  BLOCKS,  ■ 

I for  BUILDING  LARGER  DOMES  THAN  lUTHI'HTu  ' 
KNOWN.  Are  so  made  as  to  hook  together,  and  joineci  witli  cement,  , 
to  form  one  compact  mass,  so  that  2tMi  feet  diameter  would  require  no 
abutment,  and  sustain  lantern-light  or  cupola,  b'nialler  Domes  of 
lUO  feet,  built  of  hard  bricks,  with  good  cement,  pro|>erly  used,  to 
requite  no  abutment.  Tiles  made  to  cover,  and  add  strength.  For  ' 
practical  remarks  on  Domes,  see  p.  483.  August  18S7,  by  JAMES 
PUI.HAM.  BROXBOURNE.  who  bad  the  PRIZE  MEDAL  of  1051  for 
TERUA-COTTA,  ARCHITECTURAL, and  GARDEN  DECTIRATIONS- 
a*  FOUNTAINS,  VASES,  FlGURFy,  Ac. ; STEREOGRAPHS  of  wliiclt 
sent  on  receipt  of  12  slami*  and  canl  of  address.  Si>cclmena  at  the 
Kensington  Ituseum  and  Polytechnic. 


JOHN  NEWTON  and  CO.  HONDURAS 

oj  WHARF.  74,  B.US'KSIDE,  Southwark,  S.E.  Fire-bricks,  Lumi«, 
and  Tiles  of  every  description  (ccvcntccn  ye.ars  with  James  Newton,  of 
Falcon  Dock,  Dnnbsble).  beg  tn  solicit  the  laitrnunge  ofConsvimew, 
Gas  Companies,  Engineers.  Builders,  .^c  Ac.  Depflt  for  Kani»ay'» 
:>up«rior  Newcastle  Fire-bricks,  Clay  Retiirts.  Ac.  Sanitary  Pipes, 
Cblnincy  Toi«5,  Dutch  Clinker!,  Ac.  at  the  lowest  prices.  Shipping 
orders  executed  with  dC8p.aU;h. 


IJEAKE’S  TERRO  - METALLIC  TILES, 

I PIPES,  Ac.— Notice  Is  hereby  most  respectfully  given,  that  the 

LtiNDON  DEPOT  h r this  WARE  Is  REMOVED  l«  No.  21  Wh.-uT, 
.Maeelesfield-street  North,  City-rojid  Ba*iii.  N.  2ndly.  that  the  trade 
term,  •’ TKURO-METALLIC"  U the  cxehiaivc  right  of  the  Proprietor ; 
and  3riily,  that  the  '•  Reports  of  the  Juries."  ]>ag»  581,  of  the  Great  j 
Exhibition,  note  the  grant  of  a First-class  Medal,  and  rank  the  Miuin- 
factories  known  so  long  .a*  ■■  Tlie  Tileries,"  Tunstnll,  Staffordshire,  o'- 
the  first  of  the  kind  in  the  world. 


I MPERISHABLE  TESSELATED  PAVE- 

1_  MESTS.  combining  a highly  dccrralive  and  economical  aubsti- 
iiite  for  ordinary  floors  of  their  periabrdile  coverings.  MAW  A CO.’S 
P.vtterii-book,  desigi.od  by  M.  Digby  tVyatt,  esq.  together  with  a 
«iwclal  design  and  estimate  of  cost  .ailajtted  to  any  gl\  rii  dimensions  of 
ball,  piussage.  coueeivutory,  verandah,  frieic,  Ac.  will  be  sent  on  appli- 
cation to  Uenthall  W.irks,  Broseley,  ^op. 

London  Agent— M'.  B.  SIMPSON,  4.VI,  West  Strand,  who  has  on 
view  a great  variety  of  Speciuicna  of  tlie  Pavements. 


TTIRE  BRICKS.  — The  FARNHAM 

U INDESTRUCTIBLE  8ILTCIOU8  FIRE  BRICKS  have  hegrj 


_ . . . hegrj  J 

greaUy  REDUCED  in  PRICE,  and  will  l-c  delivered  at  the  Nine  Elms  , 
SUtion,  London,  at  slOs.  iwr  l.iKW,— Address,  G.  H.  OUSTON,  J.  M.  J 
P.aine’s  Silica  'Works,  Farnliam,  Surrey.  ,J 


T.nTRIFIED  BLUE  BRICKS  are  delivered 

» at  the  Nine  FJms  Station,  London,  at  8ils.  per  thouB.nid.— 
.Address.  G.  H.  OGSTON,  J.  il,  Paine's  Silica ’Works,  Farnhaui,  Suney. 


STAIRCASES, 

O SHOP  FRONTS,  SASUE.S. 

DOORS, 

And  every  description  of 
JOINER’S  WORK,  by 

WHITE  & MITCHELL, 

Joiners  to  the  Trade, 


n receipt  of  postage- 


XO  SHUTTER  BARS. 


lib,  Broadwall,  and  7,  Princes-street,  Stamford-rtreet.  Lambeth ; 

late  Shop-foreman  to  Meesrs.  Inwrence  and  Sons. 

By  enclosing  a postage-iUunp,  a full  List  of  Prices  will  be  returnciL  . 


JOHN  EMERY, 

No.  1-L  GRAY’S-INN-LAXE,  W.C,. 

8ASnE.S  AND  FRAMES,  DOORS,  MOULDINGS, 
SHOP-FRONTS,  FITTINGS,  AND  EVERY 
DESCRIPTION  OF  JOINERS’  WORK,  ON 
TEE  SHORTEST  NOTICE  AND  AT  THE  ( 
LOWEST  PRICES.  < 


Lists  of  Prices  and  Estimates  on  applintloo. 


JOINERS’  WORK,  in  all  its  BRANCHES,  ^ 

EXECUTED  with  Despatch,  and  che.vper  than  any  Houee  i» 
London. 

JEFFS,  BROTHERS, 

49  and  40,  Comwall-road,  and  72,  SUraford-street,  lAmbeth,  S. 

N.B.  Price-list  on  application.  ^ 
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riLASS  SHOW-CASES  or  EEBNCH 

or  CASF-MENrS.— TO  BE  SOLD,  TEN  FAIRS  of  MAHOGANY 
BASEMENTS,  glazed  with  phite  glass,  fitted  with  brass  flush  bolts  and 
inges  complete,  adnilmldy  adapted  for  rooms  where  wannth  and 
uiot  arc  desired,  or  for  show-cases.  Sizes  of  pairs.  9 feet  4 by  0 feet  8, 
nd  1!  feet  d by  8 feet  1. — Apiily  to  Messrs.  WELCHMAN  and  G.\LE, 
lullders,  18,  RuUand-gato,  Uyde-park,  S.W. 

rpo  CABINET-MAKERS  and  OTHERS.— 

MANUFACTURING  PUEM1SE.S  TO  BE  LET,  iit  14,  Jacob's 
AVcll  Mews.  Charles-street,  Manehcster-sqoare,  suitable  for  the  .above, 
or  any  other  huainess  where  light  and  space  arc  required.  The  premises 
have  lately  been  thoroughly  repairt-J,  and  contain,  on  the  first  floor,  a 
spacious  workshop  and  two  dwelling-rooms ; on  the  second  floor,  six 
dwelling-rooms,  aviiter-cbiscts.  and  other  conveniences.  — Apply  to 
Mr.  GINGELL,  31,  Edw.ard-Btreet.Portiiinii -square,  who  wiU  show  the 

POYAL  POLYTECHNIC  INSTITUTION. 

L\)  Patron  ; H.R.H.  The  Prince  Consort.  Entirely  new  and  his- 
torical lecture,  illustrating  the  licaiitiea  of  Gay’s  Beggars’  Oiiera. 
"he  vocal  Gems  will  be  sung  by  Miss  Roden,  Mr.  Lennox  Home,  and 
Hr.  Thorpo  Peed,  every  evening,  except  Wednesday,  at  Eight; 
I'odnesdays  at  Thri-e  o'clock.  Important  Novelty:  the  Italian  Sala- 
inaiidor.  Signor  Buono  Core,  walking  in  the  Midst  of  Flames.  Dis- 
olvlng  Views  of  Don  Quixote.  Ijectures  on  Chemistry,  Natural 
i*hlloa«iihy.  The  Athis  Chandelier.  Moule’s  Photogenic  Light,  Music, 
cc.  Ac.  Moiirigals,  d:c.  by  the  St,  Genrgo'.s  Choir. 

R.  I.  LONGBOTTOM,  Esq.  Managing  Director. 

rpiMBER-WHARF,  SAW-MILLS.  — TO 

X BE  LET  on  Lease,  or  SOLD,  the  FREEHOLD  PROPERTY 
Mid  SUFFERANCE  WHARF,  known  as  CANADA  WHARF,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Thames,  at  Rotherliithe.  The  premises  have  been 
arranged  os  a timber-yard,  whajf,  and  saw-inills.  Tho  buildings, 
iiewly-ei'cc-ted  in  the  most  substantliil  niiinner,  comprise — tlie  saw- 
mill, about  70  feet  by  84  feet;  engine  and  boiler  house,  planing  shed, 
offices  for  clerks  and  priiieiiiais,  stabling,  anil  carriage-house  ; also  a 
dwelling-house,  with  private  entrance,  suitable  for  a manager.  The 
distance  of  tliis  propei  ly  by  carriage-road  from  Lonilon-iiridgo  is  about 
three  luilos.  but  liy  tho  Blackwall  Railway  to  Linichuuse  and  the 
ferry-boat  across,  it  may  be  reached  from  the  City  in  about  twenty 
minutes,  A lai-go  outlay  has  been  maile  in  fitting  machlucry  of  the 
most  modern  ami  approved  description  for  sawing  and  jdanlng,  worked 
by  a hlghly-fliiished  double-cylinder  steam-engiiio  of  40-lior8e  power, 
by  Hall,  ofDortford.  Tlicre  .are  two  wells,  .affoiolhig  a suffleiont  supply 
of  water  for  tho  purposes  of  the  mills. — The  property  may  be  viewed 
by  conbi  only,  which  may  be  had  of  Messrs.  FULLER  and  HORSEY, 
Billiter-street,  City,  E.C. 

pRICKS,  &c.— TO  EE  LET,  with  imrae 

_1_)  diate  possession,  in  consequenoe  of  the  death  of  the  proprietor 
J.  .M  Paine,  the  DIPPENHALL  SILICA  FACTORY,  erected  for  the 
purjiose  of  making  Improved  fire-bricks,  building-bricks,  paving-tiles, 
&e.  &c.  Ac.  from  the  Soluble  Silica  Rock, — Apidy,  to  view  thelmildinga 
and  bricks,  to  G.  H.  OGSTON,  Esip,  Resident  Manager,  DipiMmhali, 
Famlinm,  Surrey  ; and  for  terms  to  Messrs.  NICIIOLLii  and  I'oTTEK, 
Solicitors,  Famham. 

\/rONEY  ADVANCED  to  BUILDERS  and 

Lt  1 OTHERS.— I,. \ND  TO  BE  LET,  veiT  eligibly  situated  directly 
pjawite  the  Crystal  Palace  Railway  Station,  Anerley-road,  Anerlcy, 
lid  within  three  minutes'  walk  of  the  trains.  Road  and  sewer  moile. 
lueasc  125  years,  at  low  ground-rents.  A spacious  hotel,  with  a large 
Aiimber  of  other  houses,  are  now  erected  on  the  land.  Cheap  trains 
nil  every  quarter  of  an  hour  to  the  City  and  West-end,  also  to  all 
Sarts  on  the  1/ondon  and  Brighton  luid  Soutli  Coiist  Railway. — Ajiply 

0 Jlr.  W.  HEV.Siin’cyor,  8,  Wcst-5<tuare,  Southwark. 

"PRAOINa  and  DRAWING  PAPERS- 

X WATEllLOW’S  TRANSPARENT  TRACING  PAPERS, 

LEON’S  ENDLESS  FRENCH  TRACING  PAPERS. 

ENDLESS  TRACING  LINEN  AND  CLOTH. 

WHATMAN'S  DRAWING  PAPERS  AND  CARTRIDGES. 
ENDLE3.S  DRAWING  C’ARTP.lDGE-i.  .54  INCHES  WIDE. 
MOUNTED  DRAWING  PAPERS  ALWAYS  READY. 
WILLIAMSON'S  SECTIONAL  LINES  FOR  ENGINEERS. 

WATERLOW  ANT)  SONS, 

WHOLESALE  AND  EXPORT  8T.A.TIONER8 
(Contractors  with  her  Majesty's  Statimieiy  Ofllcc.aiid  tbeprlnclpil 
Railway  Companies  in  England). 

iLondon-Wall,  and  Parlianicnt-street.  London,  Samples  sent  free. 

pIMLICO  IMPROVEMENTS.  — NOTICE 

X of  REMOVAL  of  STEVENS'S  GLASS  MOSAIC.-G-  H.  STE- 
VENS'S PREMISES,  No.  14,  Stafford-row,  Pimlico,  having  been  pur- 
chased for  tho  Flmlico  Iniproveroenls,  arcliltects,  bnilder«,  and  the 
public,  are  respectfully  informed  timt  the  ilOSAIC  WORKS  are 
REitOVED  to  5(1,  GREAT  QUEEN-STREET,  Lincoln 's-inu-field.i 
Estimates  given  for  the  inlaying  ol  Ihilpits,  Keredos,  Fonts,  Ac,  Ac. 
Tesselated  Pavements,  with  Patent  Tesserte.  The  New  Transparent 
Glass  Mosaic.  Descriptive  Catalogues  on  application. 

N.B.  56,  GRE.-tT  QUEEN-STREET,  LINCOLN’S-INN. 

■po  CIVIL  ENpiNEERS,  SURVEYORS, 

J and  CONTRACTORS.-FOR  SALE.  Several  EXCELLENT 

fHEOnOLITES.  by  Troughten  and  Simms,  at  remarkably  low 
trices : also  Levels,  Box  Sextants,  Prismatic  l'omp.as8es,  Sc.  by  eminent 
kuikeia.— Apply  to  JOHN  ARCHBUTT,  20,  Westminster Brldgo-nvul, 
junbeth,  near  Astley’s  Theiitro. 

T70R  SALE,  a MODERN  PLATE-GLASS 

J.'  FROVl',  9 feet  high  by  11  feet  wide,  \vitli:i  feet  return,  brass 
stall-board  plate,  shutters,  bars,  Ac  complete  ; in  good  order.— Apply 
at  2(14,  Regent-street,  ne.ar  Oxlurd-street. 

thheodolites,  levels,  CIROUMFE- 

i RENTERS,  MATHEMATICAL  DRAWING  INSTRUMENTS, 
llCALEb.  RULES,  TAPES.  T-SQUARES.  Ac.  - JOHN  ARCIIBUTT, 
fo.  20,  Weatmlnster-bridgc-road,  Lambeth,  near  Astley’s  Theatre, 
especlOilly  calls  attention  to  his  stock  of  the  above  articles,  nuinu- 
aetured  by  superior  workmen.  The  prices  will  be  found  considembly 
over  than  ever  charged  for  articles  of  similar  qu.ality, — An  IBustrated 
■irico-list  forwarded  free  on  apiJicatlon.— 8-iiich  dumpy  level,  com- 
tdete,  six  guineas;  10-lneh  ditto,  eight  guinea-s ; l-i-lnch  ditto,  ten 
lulnexs ; with  compass,  one  guinea  each  extra.  Best  6-inch  theodolite. 
Uvided  on  silver,  eighteen  guineas. 

PLATE-GLASS  POLISHING  COMPANY, 

A.  3.  HYDE-STREET,  HOLBORN  (near  New  Oxford-sti-cel. 

Piute  Glass  liavitig  now  become  .almost  univcmal  for  Shop-Fronts, 
Ac.  this  Cnmiwny  is  fornicd  for  the  pmqioro  of  supplying  a deficiency 
that  has  long  heeii  sought  for  by  a large  body  of  tho  community,  viz. 
to  Reiiolisb  Plate  Glois  Fitiiits  without  removing  the  Glass  from  the 
Sashes.  It  is  a avell-knowii  f.ict,  that  after  a time  Plate  Glass  b. comes 
dlnifiom  sleekes,  scratches,  and  otliercanses,  which  is  a great  disad- 
vantage to  tho  appearanco  of  IJooiis  when  jibaced  in  tlie  windows. 
Tills  Company  have  registered  a processhy  which  all  such  obatniclioiis 
ate  removed  without  the  gi'cat  expense  of  taking  the  Glass  from  the 
Sashes,  the  risk  of  breaking,  or  the  inconvenience  occasioued  by  such 
removal,  and  the  Gloss  restored  to  Itsprcvious  brilliancy  at  a vciy  low 
charge,  Tlie  Manager  having  been  a Plata  Glass  worker  forty  years, 
can  with  c infldence  recommend  this  new  process  of  Polishing,  and 
will  convince  any  person  of  Its  superiority  ou  application  as  above, 
wliere  Specimens  may  be  seen. 

Estini.ates  given  for  Repoiishiiig  or  Contracted  fur  hy  the  Year. 

Plain  and  Ornamental  Plate  Gla.s.s  Fronts  ; Shelves,  svlth  gTonml 
and  jicilislied  edges ; Registered  Finger-Plates,  cut.  engraved,  and 
silveied,  of  the  richest  designs  ; Drilling  to  .any  dimenalon  ; Embu-sslng 
to  any  design,  inlaid  with  gold,  sliver,  and  colours,  cheaper  than  at 
any  other  ^tablisliment. 

J.  PHARVATT,  Son.  Man.oger. 

All  Oiolers,  Letters,  Ac.  will  receive  prompt  attention. 

JMIIMtaHW  SQUARES.— STANLEY  and 

ROBINSON'S  IMPROVED. 
Recommended  In  " Thu  Engineer,"  '‘Builder."  and 
‘‘Practic.al  Muclianlea'  Joiinial,”  42-lnch.  5a.  and 

•-S  Isogoii  Siuares,  forTakin.jaml  Eever'ingAugles, 

£^*33  Improved  Architects'  Seales,  12-i:ich  box,  fa.  9d. ; 

jgB  Improved  Architects'  Drawing  Boards. 

Improved  Architects'  Drawing  Iiirtruiiicnts. 
MANUFAC.TORV, 

3,  GRE.'VT  TURNSTTt.E.  IIOLBORN, 
LONDON,  W.C. 

pRIFFIN,  ANTIQUARIAN.  — A New 

Ikjr  hand-made  DRAWING  PAPER,  manufactured  of  pure  linen 
im,  free  from  all  eliemical  bleach,  of  moderate  and  uniform  grain 
itMt  will  permit  of  the  patier  being  cut  up  for  coiniwiratively  small 
•rawliigs)  ; carefully  sizeil,  and  admirably  adapted  for  taking  colour  ; 
ijtn.  strong,  and  tough.  Jlanufaoturcd  specially  for  Messrs.  Wiiisor 
md  Newt- ill,  at  the  celebrated  "Turkey  Mill."  The  initials  of  the  firm 
lire  in  the  water-mark,  and  at  the  comer  of  each  sheet  is  stamped  their 
l»ade  mark  (Gritftn).  Price,  per  sheet  (52  Inches  hy  :10  iiichcsl.  "s. 

WINSOR  and  NEWTON,  38,  Rathbone  ])lace,  London,  W. 

WINDOW  GLASS. 

rpHOMAS  MILLINGTON’S  NEW  LIST 

X of  REDUCED  PRICES  are  now  re.aily,  and  may  be  had  ou 
applicalinii. 

SHEET  GLASS,  fourths,  in  200  feet  c.oses,  at  263.  fld.  iier  case. 

„ thli’ds,  „ 345. 6d.  „ 

,,  seconds,  „ Ol's.  „ 

,,  best,  „ 803.  „ 

Boxes  nfint  feet  each,  at  10s.  12b.  14«.  or  Ifis.  according  to  size. 

21oz.  28oz.  32oz.  and  42or.  in  voi-lous  qualities. 

Also,  CRYSTAL  SHEET  GLASS. 

ieoz..and  21oz.  G round,  Matted  G!a.«s  of  various  Patterns, .and  Coloured 
Class,  British  Place  Ginas,  Patent  Pbite,  Cast  and  Rolled  Rough  Plate, 
from  i to  1 inch  tliick. 

COLOURS,  VARNISHKS,  &c. 

Genuine  Wliite  Lead.  .S2s.  6d. ; seconds  ditto.  30e.  'Jd.  per  cwt.  Lin- 
seed Oil,  Boiled  ditto,  Turi>entine.  Pale  O.ik  V;eniish,7B.6d.;  Carries 
ditto.  li)8,  : Coiial  ditto,  148.  per  gallon.  Dry  and  Ground  Colours, 
Brushes,  Ac. 

The  above  prices  siilyect  to  the  fluctu.atlon  of  the  markets. 

PLUMBERS’  BRASS  WORK. 

LIIT  PU.MPS  AND  PUMPS  FOR  DEEP  WELLS;  PLAIN 

AND  SUNK  HANDLE  WATER-CLOSETS, 

Cocks  and  V.alvea  of  every  description. 

Milled  Sheet  Le.od  and  Pipe  of  all  sizes.  Old  Lead  bought  or  taken  in 
Exchange. 

T.  MILLINGTON,  87.  Blahopsgate-street  Without,  Lonilon. 
Established  upwards  of  One  Hundred  Years. 

ipAPER-HANGINGS.  — The  CHEAPEST 

L HOUSE  in  I^yondon  for  eveiy  description  of  PAPF-R-HANG- 
liNGS  Is  CROSS'S  WHOLESALE  WAREHOUSE,  No.  "o,  GRE.Vl' 
;tORTLAND-STREET.  Oxtenl-street,  where  you  can  select  from  the 
RiARGEST  and  .MOST  E.XTEN3IVE  ASSORTMENT  in  the  Kingdom. 
IlHIRTY  PER  CENT.  CHlvAPEK  than  any  other  House  in  the  Tmdo. 
Guilders.  Decorators,  Dealere,  and  large  Consumers,  will  do  well  to 
lialt  this  Establishment, 

pAPERITANGINGS  of  every  description, 

L Cheapest  and  Be«t  in  England,  at  THOMSON'S  .MANUFAC- 
BORY,  Clayton-place,  Keuiiirigton.  where  all  cl.osses  can  select  from 
lae  liirgeat  stock  and  best  assortment  in  London.  Common  Papers 
omnionclng  at  4d.  iier  piece.  Estimates  given,  iiattcma  forw.ardcd, 

1 uid  oxiiurieiicuil  workmen  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

>rO  TIMBER-MERCHANTS,  BUILDERS, 

L and  OTHERS.  - FOR  SALE,  a nearly  new  4}  wheel  TIMBER- 
lARRIAGE,  with  patent  arms;  also  a Builder's  Spring  Cart,  quite 
■ •iw.— Apply  to  Mr.  J.  DRY,  Wheelwright,  Uoiw  and  Oi-oom-yard, 
x'ood-strcet,  Westminster, 

p LASS.— W.  H.  JACKSON  supplies 

Vjr  DRiTISH  PLATE,  PATENT  PLATE.  ROLLED  PLATE 
CR’.iW.V, SHEET, HORTICULTURAL.ORNAMENTAL.  COLOURED, 
PHOTOGRAPHIC,  and  every  description  of  glues,  of  tlie  best  manu- 
facture. at  the  lowovst  terms. 

Lisle  of  prices  and  estimate*  forwarded,  on  application  at  the 
Warehouse,  315,  Oxford -street,  W. 

lA  SPHALTE.— GERVASE  FOOTTIT, 

UX  TRINIDAD  .\SPHALTEWORKS,Rotherlilthe.Lomion.  Esta- 
L.lshed  1834.  — TRINIDAD,  SEY.SSEL,  and  BRITISH  ASPHALTES, 
nanufactured  hy  steam-power,  laid  down  in  the  best  manner,  or 
plpplied  ill  any  quantity.  Information  for  using  forwarded  with 
Itoterial.  P(»*t-ofBce  onlers  or  reference  in  London  promptly  attended 

1.  Estimates  giveu  for  every  kind  of  the  ahove  work. 

riRYSTAL  WHITE  SHEET  GLASS.— 

Vy'  WHOLESALE  BRITISH  and  FOREIGN  WINDOW-GLASS 
WAREHOUSE 

British  and  Patent  Plate,  Crown,  Sheet,  Horticultural,  Stained, 
Coloured,  Ornamental,  Ground,  Fluted,  Rough  Plate, 
Photogmpliic.  and  every  Ue*cription  of  Glass. 

Estimates  and  Price  Lists  foru  ar.led  free  on  receipt  of  business  caid 
a-ldressc-il  to 

R.  ^lETTAM  and  CO. 

30,  PRINCES-STREET,  SOHO,  LONDON,  W. 

ASPHALTE,  FOREIGN  and  BRITISH, 

lTA.  for  FLAT  ROOFING,  and  every  description  of  PA^'ING. 
atwcially  in  damp  situations, 

FROM  23.  9d.  PER  SQUARE  YARD. 

Country  Builders  supplied  with  Asplialte  for  Footings  and 

Bam  Floors,  with  Instructions  for  using  it. 
r,  -Apply  to  JOHN  PILKLNGTON,  Polonceau  and  Limmor  AspUalto 
Ofllee.  Monument  Cliatiibcre.  14,  Fish-strect-hill,  London. 
iB.  Inipirter  of  the  PURE  ROCK  A.SPHALTE,  from  the  LIMMER 
Mines  in  Hanover. 

p LASS  PAINTING  ami  MURAL  DECO- 

R.ATION. — LAVERS  and  BARRAUD,  30,  Southampton-street, 
Strand,  beg  to  iofonn  the  clergy,  architects,  and  others,  tlmt  they 
will  be  happy  to  submit  DB.SIGNS  for  such  WINDOWS  as  may  be 
onirustud  to  them,  as  also  for  ecclcslastlc.al  deciirations.  Tliey  beg 
still  to  (xiU  attention  to  their  grisaille  and  qu.arry  gla's,  of  an  inexpeii- 
slvc  butvery  effective  character.— Prices, forwarded  on  application. 

QOHO  PLATE -GLASS  WAREHOUSE, 

VC)  No.  2d,  SOHO-SQUARE,  LONDON,  W. 

P L A T E ■ G L A S S, 

Of  a superior  Quality  and  Colour, 

SUPPLIED  AT  TUB  LOWEST  CURRENT  RATES. 

Contracts  givoii  upon  .application. 

A SPIIALTE  — TRINIDAD  — 

1,  X tendered  of  uniform  consLstency  by  Steam  Power. 

I’l  PREP  -ARED  I 'Inscription  of  Building,  P-ailway, 

t and  AgricuUua-.al  Work. 

I'  TBMPl'.RPD  *'’cry  purpiooB,  aitu-atioii,  and  export  to 

1 every  climate. 

1 Tile  Tr.ulc  auppliod  on  advantageous  terras,  and  estimates  given 
for  works  of  any  magnitude  • also  for 

LAYING  TAR  PAA-EMENT. 

THOMAS  IIAPaiTSON, 

ASPHALTE.  WHITING,  AND  PAINT  WORKS  •— 

Combrldge  heath  Wharf,  Hackney: 
hundevland  Wliai  f,  Rotlierhithe ; 

City  Omces,  ID.  London-street,  E.C.  opposite 
the  Blackwall  P^iilway. 

ri  L A Z I E R S’  DIAMONDS! 

\X  FOR  CUTTING  EVERY  DESCRIPTION  OF  GLASS, 

Price  from  Ids.  to  27b.  fid.  e.'icli, 

To  be  iiad  of  the  Wh'desale  Manufacturer — 

JOHN  EDWARDS,  2(>,  SUARP'S-ALLEY,  WEST  SMITUFIELD, 
Loudon,  E.C. 

rriAEPAULINS  for  COVEEING  EOOFS 

■ during  Repairs,  SCAFFOLD  CORD,  and  ever?  descripfion  uf 
ROl'E  used  by  Uuilders  upon  the  lowest  terms.  Mar'iuces  nn.l  leni- 
pomry  Awnings  on  sale  or  hire,  Orders  per  post  receive  the  nici  t 
prompt  attention. 

H.  PIGGOTT, 

15,  Fore-street,  City,  Manufacturer,  hy  appointment,  to  her  ly'a 
Honoiuiible  Board  of  Ordnance. 


MESSE.^.  EOSHEE  find  CO. 

LIME,  CEMENT,  and  BRICK  MERCHANTS. 

LONDON  WHARFS:  — 

ALBION  WHARF,  HOLLAND-ST.  BLACKFRIARS,  S.E. 
MILLBANK-STREET,  WESTMINSTER,  S.W. 
KINGSLAND  BASIN,  KINGSLAND-ROAD,  N.E. 
LIMEKILN-HILL,  LIMEHOUSE,  E. 

Wliercat  can  be  ohUined  of  the  best  quality 
GREY-STONE,  CHALK,  and  FLARE  LIME. 

ROMAN,  PORTI.^tND,  KEENE'S,  ATKINSON’S,  MARTIN'S,  and 
PARIAN  CEMENT.S. 

COWLEY  and  KENT  BRICKS. 

WHITE  and  BED  SUFFOLK  FACING  BRICKS. 

YELLOW  and  PALE  ILALM-CUTTERS,  PICKINGS,  I'AVIORS, 
and  SECONDS. 

STAFFORDSHIRE  ORNAMENTAL  PAVEJIRNTS,  In  RED, 
BLUE,  and  BUFF;  .also  GARDEN  EDGINGS. 

TERRO-MET.tLLIC  GROOVED  STABLE  BRICKS.  CHANNEL 
BRICKS,  and  CLINKERS. 

PLAIN  and  ORNAMENTAL  ROOFING  and  RIDGE  TILE.S. 

Mr.  R.  BROWN'S  BED  and  GREEN  RIDGING,  with  CHAM- 
FERED CRESTS. 

COLOURED  and  'WHITF,  GLAZED  TILF-S,  for  Wall  Liniii,'-.  «■:. 
WELSH,  NEWCASTLE,  and  STOURBRIDGE  FIRE-BRICK.S, 
LUMPS,  ami  TILES  of  every  description  ami  size. 

RED  and  OI.AZED  STONEWARE  DRAIN-PIPF.S.  *c. 

TERRA  COTTA,  CEMENT,  and  RED  CHIMSEY-POT.S. 

HAIR.  PLASTER.  KCTHS.  WHITING,  SAND,  BALLAST,  and 
other  BUILDING  MATEBLVLS 

Goods  forwarded  by  Railway  with  despatch. 

LIME  WORKS,  CHALK,  FLINT,  and  BALLAST  WHAP.PS, 
NORTHFLEET,  KENT. 


J ONDON  and  WEST  of  ENGLA:>;1> 

l.J  CEMENT  WORKS,  DuiiKall,  Bridgwater.— Hydraulic,  Porflnni:, 
Bath  and  Rc.m.an  Cements,  Blue  and  White  Lias  Lime,  liuiip  ami 
ground, —KIALLMARK  ami  CO.  Duahatl,  Bridgw.ater,  and  0,  Nuiili 
Wharf-road,  Paddington. 


A TKINSON’S  CEMENT,  so  long  known 

I~\  and  esteemed  in  London  for  plastering  purposes.  Is  a ruiii  h- 
sctfiiig  Cement,  that  rer|uiros  no  eohiuring.  Sold  eicluslvely  l.y  JGli  .V 
BAZLEY  WHITE  and  BR0TUER3,  Millbank-stisset,  WestmliisUr  ; 
ami  Seel-street,  Liverpool. 


QTOUBBEIDGE  FIRE-CLAY  WORK^. 
O E.  B A K E U and  CO. 

(Contractors  to  Govemmentt, 

2i  WHARF,  HARROW-ROAD,  PADDINGTON.  W. 

Every  article  manufiictured  at  thoir  own  Works  and  Jlinca, 
Brierly-hill. 

EIRE  BRICKS,  Lumps,  Squares,  Tiles,  and 

Gas  RetorU  ofall  dimensions. 

CRUCIBLE  and  CEMENT  CLAYS. 

GARDEN  EDGINGS,  of  various  patterns. 
BllIFE  and  ORNAMENTAL  TILES. 
CLINKERS  and  STABLE  PAVINGS,  noteil 

for  lianlness  and  durability,  being  jrerfcctly  nnii-ahiorbent. 

Shipments  on  tlie  shortest  notice. 


PATENT  HYDROBORON, 

.1.  for  CONWERTING  FLASTF.B  INTO  PARIAN  CEMENT,  ni.  I 
INDURATING  PLASTER  or  OTHER  POROUS  MATERIAL  AbTKP. 
IT  IS  WORKED,  is  sold  liv  the  Patentees,  with  full  directions  for 
use,  in  bottles,  PRICE  5s.  Bd. 

A saving  of  25  PER  CENT.  Is  effected  by  its  use.  It  does  in  t 
effluresce,  and  may  1jo  worked  with  any  colour.  It  dries  quickly,  and 
can  be  speedily  painted  or  papered. 

SUPERIOR  PLASTER  sold,  and  delivered  to  any  part  of  London, 
on  the  most  reasonable  tenns. 

The  largest  assortment  of  MODELS  for  DECORATIONS  may  be 
seen  at  the  Gallery. 

SCAGLTOLA,  &c.  contracted  for. 

SPECIMENS  of  HYDROBORON.\TED  PLASTER  may  be  seen  at 
Messrs.  CASENTINI  and  BARNARD'S  (Patentees)  omces.  2!. 
HERCULES-BUILDINGS;  and  at  tlio  SOUTH-WESTERN  PLABTF.R 
DEPOT,  HOMER-STRF.ET,  LAMBETH. 

N.B.  Gentlemen  waited  upon  wUb  an  Album  of  Photoerttpbsfrnni 


K 


and  c 
JOHN 
Weslri 


EENE’S  find  PARIAN  CEMENT  for 

intcmal  uses.  These  w,-l!-known  hard  Stuccoes  dry  quickly, 
.an  be  ivainU-d  uimu  within  a few  days.—  Miule  and  sold  1 v 
EAZLF.Y  WHITE  and  BROTIIF.P.S,  Millbank-stre:!, 


PORTLAND  CEMENT  -WORKF-', 

X NORTHFLEET.  KENT. 

KNIGHT,  BEVAN,  and  8TURGE, 

Manufacturers  only  of  first-class  quality,  for  the  home  and 
foreign  trade. 

Portland  Cement  is  man'ifactiired  at  these  works  with  cspeciel 
reference  to  its  destination,  wliether  for  stuccoing,  brickwork,  blocks 
for  breakwaters,  tidal  work,  or  otherwise. 

LONDON  WHARF,  BELVIDERE-ROAD,  LAMDETH, 


piEMENT.  — ROMAN  and  PORTLAND 

CE3IENT3,  and  PLASTER  of  PARIS,  mannfiictm-ed  hy  0.  J. 
HILTON,  can  be  had  In  any  quantity,  wh  lesnlc  .auci  rcUil.  .at  his 
Wharf,  ri.  Upper  Tliamca-strcet,  laindon;  luid  also  at  tlie  Manu- 
factory, Favershain,  Kent. 

N.B,  Tliese  Cements  supplied  for  shipment,  on  advantageous  terms. 


PARIAN  CEMENT  for  INSIDE  WORK. 

With  this  materi.al  houses  may  he  finished  and  occuii'eil  in 
Parian  Stucco  may  be  painted  or 


riB-fourth  the  usual  t 


papered  within  forty-eight  hours.  A finer  quality  prc.duees  a lKauli’'iil 
aad  hard  scugliola  imitation  of  marble.  Manufacturers,  FJ',.VNCiS 
BROTHERS,  and  POTT,  Nine  Elms,  London. 


Blue  lias  limestone.— 

B.C.  MARSHALL  and  f'O.  supply  SUBMARINE  BLUE  LIAS 
LIMESTONE,  quarried  from  the  BCa-l>each,  Ljme  Regis.  Contr.nU 
made  for  large  or  small  (ininitities. 

Agent,  C.  BUDILLyme  Regis,  Dorsetshire. 


swell,  a 
HAIR. 


ENDERINC”  plaster,  for  STJPEIN 

SEDING  the  USE  of  LIME-MORTAE  in  the  PLASTERING 
I.S  and  C:EILINGS. 

ery  TOUGH  .and  STRONG  PLASTER  is  not  liable  to  crack  or 
id  is  applied  direct  to  brick  walls  and  lathwork,  WITHOUT 


It- cost,  as  a material,  is  LESS  THAN  COMMON  LIME  and  H-tlU 
MORTAR,  and  the  SAVING  in  LABOUR  U estimated  at  ONE-HALF, 
the  rooms  being  finished  off  in  a continuous  working.  The  suriaco 
dries  and  liarcleiis  mindly,  when  it  can  be  jiaiutcd  or  papered  on  with 
j:ifety,  there  being  nothing  in  this  jJaster  which  c.ni  throw  orl'imint, 
or  injure  the  most  delicate  paper.  When  dry  it  takes  a good  grey 
colour,  well  .adapted  for  the  walls  of  school -rooms,  halls,  chapels,  A’c, 
without  papering  or  p.iiuting,— Samples  and  particulars  sentpoji.- 
free,  on  application  In 

ALFRED  O.  BMtIIAM,  Plaster  Mills,  Bridgwater. 

SUPERIOR  CORNICE  and  other  FINE  PLASTKILS,  fresh  fmm  th- 
ovens  daily. 

HEAVY  PLASTER  especially  a.lapted  to  Potteries, 

FLOOR  PL.tSTEK  for  prcvciiting  the  spiv;  ling  of  fire  aii.I  j.it-.'id 
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QCOTT’S  PATEXT  CEJIEXT, 

Muimflurtarfd  onlyby 

WILLIAM  LEE,  SOX,  and  SMITH, 

EARL-STRERT.  BL.ACKFEIARS. 

Thla  Cemfiit  U hlghJy  rec.mniended  for  Interuml  or  External 
PtuteriDg.  EWckwork.  4c. 


OHSS  & CO.’S  PATENT  PERMANENT 


I py  STrCCO  WASH  (peifoeUy  n.«i  »»>eorbrnt).  fTTECCH),  CE3IEAT. 
I STTCCO  FAlNT.-rLARK  and  BKXOOUOH.  dlnnufacturcrs,  Graiia 
\ Surrey  C-\n-*  Cridife.  Old  Kcut-roai— Office.  4.  George-yanl,  Lombard- 


TlieGRE-AT  SIXTEEN-TON  BELL  for  the  HOUSES  ofPAUI.TA^I  “XT 
Ii.l  tUe  FOUR  QUARTER  BELLS  were  csxst  by  JOHN  WARNER 
aud  SONS,  Psitenteea  of  IminxiveiuenU  iu  the  Manufactm-e  of  I irjjB 


BeUs. 


A ETIFICIAL  HYDRAULIC  or  POET- 

J\  LAND  CEMENT  combines  the  valuable  qoalitlee  of  thenatnna 
Cemenu  with  the  addidonal  advantage  that  it  greatly  excels  t"e“  ^ 
lU  cemeutiliouarropertiee;  that  it  U “"t eT 
t veeetate  In  damp  ritnatioua.  Account  of  COMPAR-tTH  E b.\ 
.—M  ..  f-#>menta  Iread  at  the 


PERIMENTS  on  the  strength  of  thU  other  remente  (r^  at  the 
Institute  of  Civil  EturineeTsl.  to  be  obtained  from  tbe  Makers,  JOUA 
RAZLEY  WHITE  Md  BROTHER.'’,  MilllwDk-street,  It  estmlnatex 


STEINGFIELD  and  B L Y T H, 

B.ANOOR  wn.ARF,  CAMDEN-TOWN,  N.W, 

LIAIE,  CEJIEXT,  SL.ATE  and  BRICK 
MERCHANTS,  PLASTER  of  PARIS  JLIXL'- 
P.ACTURERS ; 

j Thatma  Sand  and  Ballast  by  the  yard  or  b.trse,  aud  Building 
I Afateri^s  generally. 

I Country  orders  forwarded  with  despatch. 


t>rCertiacate"from  Mr.  JAMBS  TURLE.  Orgaulrt . aud 
Master  of  the  Choristers,  Westminster  .\Lbey. 

"Tills  i»  to  certify  that  I h-ave,  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Deiii.'._, 
•list  the  Quarter  Bells  just  comidete<l  by  Messrs.  W.tUNl'U  uid  i. 
)NS.  for  the  Clock  Tower  of  Westmiuiter  ; .afti-r  a trial  upnii  'ii 
variety  of  combinations,  I have  pre.at  plaasure  iu  stating  lii  .t  lliey 
e.  in  my  judgment,  very  aatiat-ictory  in  tone, and  as  rcgaials  tu 

perfect  n^-conl  oue  with  another." 

Cloisters,  Westminster,  September  22nd,  1858. 


BELL  .AND  BR.ASS  FOUNDERS  TO  HER  MAJE-STY. 

J~OHN  WARNER  and  SONS,  Patentees  of 


the  3IANT7FAfrrnRE 


c 


OLES,  SHAPBOLT,  and  CO. 

CEMENT  and  PLASTER  MANTIFACTUBEBS. 

LIME  BURNERS.  . _ ^ ^ 

Brick  Tile,  Drain-pipe,  Hair.  Lath,  and  Fire  Good* 

' Merchants.  

ST.  JAMF-S-S  and  THORNHILL  WHARFS. 
Caledoulan-road,  Lorulon. 


s 


T R I N G F I E L D and  B L Y T H, 

Sole  Consignees  of 

NELSON’S  BLUE  LIAS  LIJIE. 

Orders  addreared  to  8Ie«sn.  R.  ami  B,  Bangor  AVharf, 
CAMDEN-TOWN,  N.W’. 
will  receive  prompt  attention. 


/-(REAVES’S  BLUE  LIAS  LIME. 

\ T Mesors.  OREAAT*  and  KIRSHAW  ean  supply  any  quantity 
• fthe  alK.ve  STRONGLY  HYDRAULIC  LIME  direct  from  their 
work!  in  WARWICKSHIRE  by  CANAL  or  RAIL,  In  London,  or 
any  part  of  the  kingdom,  and  they  have  now  made  arrangements 
that  will  enable  them  to  deliver  at  such  prices,  either  LU.MP  or 
GROUND,  as  will  ensure  its  being  used,  not  only  tn  works  where 
(juality  is  considered,  but  for  ordinary  building  purposes,  and  itt  a-wj 
will  be  found  very  advantageous  in  building  idl  BASEMENT 
FLOORS,  being  better  adapted  for  inch  purpose  than  any  other  lime 

U*now  TW  E.XTY  YEARS  since  Mr.  GRBAATa  Introduced  his 
BLUE  LIAS  LIME  into  London,  .aud  from  Its  ver^-8Ui>erior  quality,  it 
has  been  used  during  tliat  period  in  most  of  the  LARGE  WORKS  that 
hare  been  constructed  in  and  near  the  MBTBOPO LIS  and  THROUGH- 
OUT THE  CDUNTRY.  especially  for  RfYER.  SEA.  and  DOCK 
WALI,S,  for  TUNNHl-S.  8EWER.S.  and  ILAILWAY  WORKS, 
and  VERY  GENERALLY  FOB  CONCRETE,  In  all  which  works 
it  has  given  great  satisfaction,  and  has  been  found  the  BEST  BLUE 
T.T*a  LIME  that  can  be  brought  Into  the  lAlNDON  MARKET. 

Messrs.  ORE.AVES  and  KIR8HAAY  can  deliver  it  to  ANT  PART 
OF  LONDON  by  RAILWAY  OR  WATER  C’ONVEY.ANCE.  and  it 
may  also  be  had  GENUINE  (NO  OTHER  LIME  BEING  KEPT)  at 


w 


HITE  and  RED  SUFFOLK  FACING 


The  Y’ELLOW  and  PALE  MALM  CUlTEnS  and  FACING  BRICKS, 
and  the  MALM  and  BRIGHT-COLOURED  STOCKS, 
from  the  fields  at  South  Shoebury,  Bochfonl,  Essex. 


IMPP.OVEilENTS 
BELLS. 

J.  W.  and  SONS  having oflate 
ye.m  devoted  much  tiiue  and 
study  to  the  long-neglected  art 
of  Bell  C.asting,  have  recently 
Invented  and  patented  a new 
process  connected  therewith,  by 
which  they  .are  enabled  to  manu- 
facture Bells  of  auy  size,  note, 
or  weight,  of  superior  tone,  truer 
in  form,  and  at  less  coet  than  has 
hitherto  been  accomplished. 

Bella  for  Churches,  Chapels, 

Colleges,  Schools,  TulTct  Clocks, 

4c.  c.ast  fur  auy  size,  note,  or 
weight,  singly  or  iu  p^a 

TUNED  BY  MACHINERY. 

Slocked  and  wheeled  wady  foT  fixing.  Old  Bella  recast  oi 
iu  exchange. 

MUSICAL  H.AND-BELLS  tnned  to  the  Chromatte  Scab 
Improved  tlappera,  and  pegged  ona  i 
tone  and  facility  for  ringing. 


8.  CRESCENT.  Jewin-street,  London.  E C. 


COWLEY.  KENT,  AND  ESSFJt  BRICK.S, 

IN  ANY  QUANTITY,  BY  BARGE  ALONGSIDE. 

J0H:N'‘ and  WM.  EASTWOOD,  1 sole 

WELLINGTON  WHARF.  Belvldere-road,  f CONSIGNEES. 
Lambeth,  and  Kent-road-Bridge,  J 

The  usual  comiaisaioii  allowed  to  merchants  of  the  trade  (yom  the 
monthly  price-lists. 

N.IB.  Every  description  of  the  Building  Goods 
of  the  Trade  ahvnvs  iu  Stock. 


DEPOT— 14.  SOUTH  WHARF,  PADDINGTON,  W. 

L M.  TATH.AM,  Agent. 
WORKS-HARBITIY.  near  Smthani. 

STOCKTON,  near  Rugby. 

WILMCOTE,  near  Stratford-on-Avon. 
OFFICE— WARWICK. 


S' 


TAFFOKDSHIRE  PAVEMENTS  and 


GEEA'VES’S  PORTLAND,  BATH,  and 

LIAS  CEMENTS. 

Th«e  CEMENTS  are  manufactured  by  Messre.  GREAVES  and 
KIRSHAW.  from  the  natural  CEMENT  STONE  OF  THE  LIAS 
FORMATION,  are  EMINENTLY  HYDRAULIC,  and  possess  even’ 
CEMENTITIOUS  property:  they  have  been  LARGELY  SUPPLIED 
IN  LONDON  for  SEVERAL  YEARS  post,  and  there  is  a constantly 
increasing  demand  for  them, 

The  LIAS  CEMENT  resembles  BATH  STONE  In  colour,  U very 
superior  In  quality,  and  can  be  sold  at  the  SAME  PRICE  AS  KOM.AN 
CEMENT. 

L.  M.  TATHAM,  Agent. 

No.  14,  SOUTH  WHARF,  PADDINGTON,  W. 


RIDGING.— Blue.  Red,  and  Butf  Terro-Mctallic  Paving  Tiles  of 

^ns  designs.  Blue  and  Red  Plain  imd  Oniamental  Boofiiiif  Tiles 

In  KTe.st  variety.  Plain  Rolleil.  Capjied.  ajxd  Pinnacled  Kldge  Hies  of 
ditferent  pitch,  and  Grooved  Ridging,  with  Crest  Omanieiits.  in  Green, 
Blue,  and  R^.  for  the  different  periods.  Vitrified  St-able  Vavinga, 
Grooved,  of  variomi  sizes.  Blue  Facing  Bricks,  Ac. 

J.  and  W.  EASTWOOD, 

Belvid«w-ros»l,  Liunbeth ; and  Kent-read  Bridge. 


IRONMONGERY. 

p F E I L and  S T E D A L L. 
THE  LARGEST  STOCK  AT  THE 
LOWEST  PRICE. 

IMPROVED  PATENT  STABLE  FITTINGS 
of  every  doscription- 
5 AND  6,  BROAD-STREET,  BLOOMSBURY. 


J 


AMES  R.  BLASHFIELD 


(Late  B'yatt. Parker,  and  O ... 

ROJIAN,' PORTLAND.  PARIAN,  and  KEENE'S  CEMENTS. 
Plaiter  of  Paris.  Bricks,  Lime,  Hair,  Laths,  Sami,  Tiles.  Chimney 
Pots,  Trusses,  Copings.  4e.  ; Stone-ware  Drain  ril>e8, 
and  Closet  Pans. 

No.  1.  SOUTH  WHARF,  PRAED-STREfTT,  PADDINGTON. 


The  PORTLAND  CEMENT  WORKS, 

NOBTHFLEET,  KENT. 

Messrs.  ROBINS  and  CO. 

TO  WHOM  THE  PRIZE  3IEDAL  WAS  AWARDED  In  1851, 
are  prepared  to 

SUPPLY  ANY  QUANTITY  OF  THE  VERY  BEST  PORTLAND 
CEMENT, 

Manufactured  by  them  for  all  tbe  purposes  to  which  Cement  is 
appllcalile. 

Orders  received  at  Great  SMtland-yaid,  and  at  tbs  Works. 


PARK  GATES.  — TO  BE  SOLD,  standing 

within  four  miles  of  CluiTiiig-cross,  a pair  of  handsome  and 
8iil,*Uiilial  wrought-lron  FOLDING  PARK-GATES,  with  massive 
Portland  stone,  rusticated  piers,  and  quarter-circle  brick  walls  and 
iJers.— For  price  and  further  liarticulars,  apply  to  Messrs.  CL.ASIER 
and  SON.  AueUoneeri,  41,  Charingkirosa. 


/“(HAELES  EICHARDSON, 

BRUNSWICK  WTI.AEF,  VAUXHALL. 

And  fl.  SOUTH  WHARF,  PADDINOTDN  B.A3IN.  ' 

COWLEY  and  KENT  BRICKS,  per  barge, 

alongside,  or  delivered  in  any  quantities,  direct  from  Wharfi. 

SUPERIOR  WHITE  SCFFOLK  FACINGS, 

Splays,  Door-Jambs.  Coping  Bricks,  Stable  Clinkers,  4c.  | 

DARK  RED  FACINGS,  Rubbers,  Splays, ' 

Paring  Bricks.  4e. 

BRIGHT  YELLOW  MALM  FACINGS,  and 

Cutters,  of  tbe  best  quality.  Mean  and  Pale  Malm  Seconds,  Pickings, 

BLACK  HEADERS,  Glazed  and  Unglazed. 
HEART’S  PERFORATED  BRICKS. 
STAFFORDSHIRE  BLUE  VITRIFIED 

BRICKS,  and  Channelled  Stable  Bricks,  Red,  Blue,  and  BuffTerro- 
Uetallic  Faring  Tilea.  Plain,  Flanged,  RoUed-top,  and  Ornamental 
Oroov^  Ridging,  4c.  Brooeley  Tiles. 

WHITE  GLAZED  BRICKS. 

FIRE  GOODS.  Newcastle,  Stourbridge,  and 

Welsh  Fire  Bricks.  Tiles.  Lumps,  Fire  Clay  and  Flue  linings,  any 
nittem  Brick,  4c.  mails  to  order. 

TERRA -COTl’A  CHIMNEY-POTS,  Vases, 

Trusses,  Garden  Bonier  Edging,  4c. 

SLATES,  best  quality  from  the  Bangor  Quarries. 
YORKSHIRE  STONE.  Tooled  Paving,  Sills, 

Bteps,  Bloks.  Coping,  4c.  Bawo  Slab  for  Hearths,  Jambs,  4c. 

TILES.  Pan,  Plain,  Ornamental  Roofing, 

Paving,  Oven,  Mathematical,  4c.  A great  variety  of  B.od  and  White 
Oo^  always  kept  in  Stock. 

GLAZED  VITRIFIED  SEWAGE  PIPES, 

Closet  Pans.  Syphons,  Stench  Trap*.  4c. 

GREY  STONE  and  CHALK  LIME. 

BLUE  LIAS  LIME,  Ground,  or  in  Lump, 

from  Stockton,  Wllmcote.  Leicester,  or  Aberthaw. 

CEMENTS.  Roman,  Portland,  Parian,  Lias, 

Bath,  Keene's,  4c. 

PLASTER  of  PARIS,  fine  and  coarse,  of  best 

quality,  at  ivduced  pricea. 

HAIR,  Laths,  Sand,  Ballast,  &c. 

I3IPORTER  OF  DUTCH  CT-INKERS. 

All  kinds  of  Building  Materials  sent  by  Rail  the  same  day  as 
ordered. 

ROAD  MATERIALS.  Guernsey  Granite, 

Kentish  Flints,  smd  Kentish  Rag  Stone,  broken  and  unbroken. 

Tenders  given  for  any  quantity. 

N.B.  landing  Wharf  and  Drawing  Dock  at  Vanxhall. 


KOBERT  MACLAREN  and  CO. 

I EOLTNTON  FOUNDRY,  OI,.APOOW. 

MonufactHren  of  all  sizes  of  OAST -IRON  JIAIN  PIPES,  for  Gas 
orW.xter.  byAN  I.MPROVKD  PATENT. 

GENERAL  IRONFOUNDEHS.  GAS  ENGINEERS,  and  WROUGHT- 
IRON  TUBE  M.AKEHS. 


c 


ILAEK  and  HUNT'S  IRONMONGERY, 

J STOVE,  and  MET.A.L  WAREHOUSE,  159,  Shoreditch, 
great  variety  of  Elliptic,  Register,  and  other  Stoves,  Cottage  and 


twit  Ranges  fitted,  n 


'ays  in  Stock. 

Improved  Self-acting 
Cotta^  Ranges,  with 
Large  Oven  and  Boiler. 
- "•  38-meh. 


. 280.  30*.  3Ss. 


Best  Self-acting  Ranges, 
with  Oven  and  B^k 
Boiler,  Bright  Wrought 
Ikirv— 

34  3«  38  42-Inch. 


Glover,  brothers. 

FOUNDERS,  ENGINEERS,  smd  SSHTHS, 

188-  DRURY-LANE. 

And  Work*  also  at 
SPA-ROAD.  BERMONDSEY. 

Castings  and  wrought  ironwork  of  e^-ery  descriiition. 

A largo  stock  of  patterns  for  building  and  other  purposes,  for  thi 
use  of  which  no  extra  ctuyge  is  mode. 

Estunate*  on  appIi(»tion. 

189.  Druiy-lone,  and  Spa-rood,  Bermondsey. 


V 


ULCAN  IRON  FOUNDRY 

S3IARTS-BUILDINGS,  DRURY-LANE. 

Castings  of  every  description  at  reduced  prices. 

No  charge  for  the  use  of  Patterns. 


YULCAN  FORGE,  Cro-ini-street,  Soho. 


t (J''" 


STOVE  and  RANGE  MANUFACTORY. 


G.  BARRETT,  Proprietor. 


strong  Elliptic  Stoves, 
with  Extra  Back  and 
Solid  Bars. per  lnch,2id. 


TS  NOW  OPEN.  YOUNG’S  IRONM<.>N- 

X GERY  WABEHOtT.-<E.  2i,  Daviea-street,  Three  DcH,m  fr  iiiW 
(i.xfonl-sfreet,  fur  the  supply  uf  Builders.  Cariwnters.  Upliulstcrers, 
Smith*.  Bcll-hangeri.  and  the  Trade  in  general,  at  Wholesale  I'ni-i-gl 
III  coniieetiou  with  his  Old  Establishment,  No.  18,  BlandfurO  eriivA, 
Manchester-S'Hiare,  running  out  of  B.uker-stri*«t,  Porttnan  s lUare, 
London,  W. 


Improve  . .. 

Bars  and  Trivets.  5d-  per  inch. 

Best  Solar  ditto,  with  Fire-lmlck  Bock,  perlnch,  KM. 
Bright  Stoves,  with  Two  Fires,  401  to  lO0».  each. 

Best  Cut  Clasp  and  Rimc  Nalls. 

IJ-inch.  IJ-inch.  2-inch.  2i-Iuch.  3-lnch. 

18s.  ISi.  8d.  153.  14s.  l:is.  perevrt. 

Best  Sheet  Cut  Fl(nr  Brads.  I2t.  Gd.  per  cwt. 

Best  Cut  Lath  NaDi,  15s.  pet  cwt. 
CasIRalu-waterPii*.  { 'is^S.' per  yard. 

Cost  Gutters,  4- inch,  8d.  per  yard. 

O 0 Gutten.. 


iA 


PRIZE  JIEDAL  for  SUPERIOR  LOCKS 


1851. I 


mongery,  Biw-s  Foundry,  Nails  (wrought  and  cutl,  Cnpi>er.  a 
{ Patent  Locks  of  all  deecripiions;  China,  Gloss,  and  Wood  Furnlturt* 
I of  all  kinds,  with  Patent  Shifting  Spindles ; Dr.  Amott's  Ventilator, 

I 4s.  ; and  the  New  Registered  Venetian  Ventilator,  so  much  adiuirczi, 
I 4c,  6<.  8d.  each. 

I J.  U.  nOOBBk'ER  {late  STURCH  and  BOOBBYF.Rl.  established 
I nearly  201*  yc.are,  for  the  supply  of  Goods  of  the  BEST  JIA.VU- 
FAITURE,  at  the  LOWEST  PRICE. 

14.  Stanhope-street,  Clarc-in.nrket,  London. 


Patent  Lins 3s.  6d.  4s.  5s.  Ts.  9b,  per  prow. 

6-iDcli  Pol.  Wani  Mortise,  with  best  Furniture  and  Patent  Spindles, 
2s.  9d.  each.  Light  Ellipticand  Reffister  Metal.  13s.  6d.  per  cwt. 

Dr.  Arnotfs  VentUaUir*.  4s.  each. 

Brick  MouliJ-s  kept  in  stock.  .Any  size  ni-ade  to  order. 

BLACK  ANNEALED  FENCING  WIRE.  12s.  PER  CWT. 


CHK 


:BB’S  locks,  with  aU  the  recentl 


_ Improvements.  Strong  Fire-proof  Safes,  Cash  and  Dec, I BoxmM 
Complete  Lists  of  Sizes  aiicl  Prices  may  l«  has)  on  Atiplioatiour-S 
CHUBB  and  SON,  57.  St.  PauTs-churchyard,  London;  28,  Ixird-H 
street,  Liverpool ; 16,  Market-street,  Manchester ; aud  Uorslcy-fieUgw^ 
Wolveriianri.t,  ' 


OSH,  WILSON,  and  BELL, 

i NEAYCASTLE-ONTYNE, 


Manufocturere  of  Bar  Iron,  Railway  B-on.  Forge  and  Engine  Work, 
Cast-Iron  Goals,  and 

STEWART'S  P.VTENT  C.AST  IRON  GAS  and  WATER-PIPES. 
Uffics,  No.  7,  Sise-lane,  London. 


A berthaw  blit:  lias  limestone, 

FREE  on  BOARD  at  CARDIFF,  at  the  LOWEST  PRICF. 

ABERTHAW  BLUE  LIAS  GROUND  LIME, 

to  any  Railway  Station  in  the  Kingdom;  also  at  my  Wharfs,  at  a 
price  to  ensure  iu  use  in  preference  to  any  other  Lime,  its  cemen- 
titious qualities  being  sDperinr  to  any  of  the  Lias  Limes. 

CHARLES  RICHARDSON, 

6.  SOUTH  WHARF,  PADDINGTON,  and  BRUNSWICK  WHARF, 
VAUXHAI.L.  LONDON, 

ThbsnperiflrHjriraulic  L;me  weighs  851b*.  to  the  Imperial 
buebeL 


HAWKINS’S  REGISTERED  SASH 

CHAIN,  in  Tinned  Iren,  and  Copper  Wire,  is  greatly  op- 
prived  for  iU  strength,  dumbillty.  and  facility  in  rannlug  over 
pulleys,  and  U alluv^  to  1«  one  of  tlie  meat  uoeful  and  efficient 
inventions  for  hanging  window  sashes,  of  any  weight,  up  to  4 cwt. 
Also,  his  Registen^  Chain,  for  Lamps,  Chandeliers,  4c.  Sold  by 
every  resiectabla  Ironmungcr  iu  tbe  kingdom.— Monufocteiy,  27,  Dale 
End,  Birmingham. 


T R 0 N W 0 R K.  — BRIDGES,  GIRDERS, 

J_  ROOFS.  TANKS.  U.A.n.ING9.  and  every  description  of  ORN.k- 
MENTAL  orCONSTKUCTIVE  IRONWORK,  in  WROUGHT  or  CAST 
IHuN,  designed,  estinisted,  executed,  and  fixed. 

Dealer  in  L,  T,  and  Bor  Iron,  Pistes.  SlieeU,  Tubes,  Rivets, 

Dolts,  Screws.  Nails,  4c. 

Builders'  Hoops  and  General  Casting*  always  on  Stock. 
CluliuES  run  dsily. 

H.  G.  COOMBS,  17,  Union-street,  Borough.  London. 


■pATENT  WROUGHT-IRON  WINDOWS, 

_L  manufactured  by  the  OENER.AL  IRON  FOUNDRY  COMi’ANM 
(Limited).  HENRY  ROGERS,  Stannger.  Lyon’s  Wharf,  auc’ *'  ‘ 

Upl>er  Tlminea-slreet.  London.  The*e  Windows  combine  the 
toges  of  great  strength  witli  lightness  and  cbeaimess,  and  tl 
been  verj'  highly  approved  by  many  of  tlie  most  eminent  an  li 
Uie  day.  Tliey  are  iieculiarly  well  adapted  for  factories,  mil 
tious,  prisons,  and  lunatic  asylums,  and  also  for  exi>ortatioii. 
liiii>os8lble  to  break  them  by  fair  weans.  lists  of  prices  can  b< 
application. 

“ALLEN’S”  PATENT  SMOKE-CONSUMING 

APPARATUS  and  REGULATING  VALVF.,-This  Valve  1* 
plest  and  cheapest  of  oil  the  inventions  yet  introduced,  for  tin  _ 
of  effecting  more  (lerfect  coinbusllon  of  fuel,  in  oil  kinds  of  fum 
Testimonials,  of  the  highest  iKtssiblecharaoter  ore  gladly  gii  e 
jeirtlM  who  have  them  in  opemtimi.  — Price,  No.  1,  31.  3*. 

31.  Ids.  for  fumoce-door  complete,  with  the  Patent  Valve. 

H.  ROGERS’S  REGISTERED  SEWER; 

STABLE,  aud  DRAIN-TRAP.— The  cheapest  and  most  effectlv.- Tra^ 
yet  introduced.  A great  number  of  these  tra|)s  are  flxeti  in  varioiM. 
Government  and  private  establisbnienu,  and  having  had  a fair  ’rial, 
have  met  with  unqualified  approval.  These  articles  may  be  hod 
Ironmongers,  and  of  the  General  Iron  Foundry  Company  fliniltedj, 
4:i.  Upper  Thames -street.  Makers  of  Gm  and  Water  Plpea,  Hcit-vial« 
Pilie*  and  Connections,  Clicmlcal  andSosp-imns,  Fumace-ijars.andaU 
other  kinds  of  Costings,  for  manufacturing  aud  imilding  purposes. 
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The  BuiUiiirj  for  the  Vernon  and  Turner  Cul- 
hctiom. — Iron-worlc  in  the 
Bronipton  Museum. — House  in 
the  lieejent' s-parh. 

HE  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer 
having  drawn  at- 
tention to  the  tem- 
porary home  of 
the  Vernon  and 
Turner  Collections 
of  Pictures,  in  pre- 
paration for  them 
at  Bronipton,  as 
niontioned  last  week, 
our  readers  will  pro- 
bably be  glad  to  know 
something  about  the 
new  building.  It  is  of 
considerable  size,  very 
soundly  built,  and  has 
been  carried  up,  and 
part  of  it  finished,  in  a 
remarkably  short  space 
of  time.  It  consists  of 
two  blocks  : the  first 
running  north  and 
south,  and  communi- 
cating with  the  Sheep- 
shanks Gallery,  is  di- 
vided, by  a w'all  down 
the  middle,  and  two 
cross  walls,  into  six 
galleries,  each  50  feet 
long  by  25  feet  wide  ; 
the  second,  at  the 
northern  end  of  the  first,  running  cast  and 
.west,  and  forming  one  large  gallery,  110  feet 
i!ong,  30  feet  wide,  and  30  feet  in  height  up 
;o  the  light.  The  first-mentioned  galleries  are 
24  feet  in  height  up  to  the  light.  The  whole 
iiave  been  built  and  covered  in,  and  the  first 
six  smaller  galleries  rendered  fit  for  occupation, 
ivitli  the  exception  of  the  hot-water  pipes,  in 
pight  weeks.  Confining  ourselves  for  the  pre- 
sent to  the  latter  ; — the  roof  is  very  light,  and 
mas  a somewhat  temporary  aspect : skylights 
occupy  the  apex  of  it  the  whole  length  of  the 
l;alleries  ; and,  at  the  foot  of  these,  hang  flaps 
I :br  ventilation,  opened  by  a set  of  levers  and  ' 
M,  rope  in  each  apartment.  These  flaps  are  found 
to  have  advantages  over  louvres  : there  are  fewer 
iioiuts  to  keep  water-tight,  and  they  do  not  get 
iDut  of  order  so  soon.  Near  the  floor  there  are 
inniall  openings  to  admit  fresh  air,  regulatable 
oy  a screw.  The  floors  are  formed  on  Fox  and 
.i3arrett’s  principle,  with  rolled  iron  joists, 
inches  deep,  24  lbs.  to  the  foot,  tiled  on  the 
ifop,  and  seem  exceedingly  sound  and  efficient, 
liChere  is  no  good  reason  why  this  principle 
ichould  not  be  applied  in  tho  construction  of 
ri)rivate  houses  more  often  than  it  is,  so  as  to 
sesseu  the  chances  of  fire,  and  to  limit  its 
i\avage3  when  it  does  occur.  Partitions  of 
ritrick  or  other  incombustible  material  should  of 
course  take  the  place  of  the  fire-conducting 
,tk.thed  and  plastered  c^uarter-partitions  ; and 
otone,  iron,  or  terra-cotta  stairs  should  be  used 
>0  complete  the  safety  of  the  arrangement. 

I . A dado  is  formed  round  all  the  galleries,  of 
|.i[)aptain  Scott’s  cement,  of  which  a very  good 
iKiharacter  is  given  by  those  who  have  used  it. 
li^'he  great  secret  of  its  successful  use  is  the 
iipnployment  of  plentij  of  water.  It  is  a thirsty 
aeraent,  and  without  water  can  do  nothing.  In 
e he  buildings  here  the  fire-engine  has  been  kept 
^t  work  wetting  the  bricks  and  watering  the 
iiiement.  We  may  digress  an  instant  to  mention 
li  little  workshop  erected  in  the  grounds  by 
^ he  sappers,  whereof  the  walls  are  formed  of 
ivravel,  dug  on  the  spot,  and  mixed  with  the 
iuement  of  which  we  are  speaking  in  the  pro- 
.riortion  of  teu  of  gravel  and  one  of  cement,  a 
jitaaterial  which  costs  Id.  per  bushel,  if  we  say 
ilothing  of  the  digging  of  the  gravel.  It  was 
lairown  in  between  two  old  doors,  kept  5 inches 


or  6 inches  apart  {pise  work),  and  has  made  a 
sound  hut. 

The  walls  of  the  galleries  ai'e  battened,  can- 
vassed, papered,  and  coloured.  W e have  said  that 
the  new  galleries  communicate  with  the  Sheep- 
shanks Gallery,  but  there  are  boiler-plate  iron 
doors  in  tho  openings,  and  it  is  as  yet  a cpres- 
tion  whether  or  not  the  trustees  of  the  Vernon 
and  Turner  collections  will  keep  them  separate 
from  the  rest  of  the  Museum,  or  allow  them  to 
be  entered  from  it.  A separate  entrance  from 
the  grounds,  leading  up  into  the  centre  of  the 
great  gallery  (as  at  the  British  Institution)  is 
provided. 

Eound  this  staircase,  below  the  great  gallery, 
a mezzanine  floor  is  introduced,  containing 
seven  small  rooms  for  the  students,  the 
attendants,  and  for  easels,  aud  under  the  re- 
mainder of  it  are  two  lofty  apartments,  40 
feet  by  30  feet  each,  to  be  used  as  the  art- 
library  of  the  Department.  Beneath  the  other 
galleries  there  are  six  apartments  nearly  of  the 
size  of  those  above,  and  18  feet  6 inches  high, 
which  will  also  be  used  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Department.  The  walls  here  take  the  shape 
of  narrow  piers,  3 feet  9 inches  in  thickne.ss, 
so  as  to  afi'ord  as  much  light  as  possible  : in 
each  bay  of  10  feet  there  is  an  opening  7 feet 
wide.  The  walls  of  the  story  above  are  14 
inches  thick,  with  14-inch  piers  under  the 
jjrincipals  of  roof,  which  are  10  feet  apart. 

All  the  works  have  been  conscientiously 
performed  by  Mr.  Kelk,  Mr.  Barrett  working 
under  him  in  his  department,  and  the  cost,  ex- 
clusive of  fitting  up  the  apartments  beneath, 
will  probably  be  about  7,000?.  namely  4,000?. 
(including  the  hotrwater  pipes)  for  the  galleries 
idready  finished,  and  3,(.i00?.  for  the  large 
gallery.  To  sum  up  the  accommodation,  we 
may  note  that  there  are  410  feet  of  gallery, 
afifording  14,000  square  feet  of  available  space, 
without  hanging  high.  While  noting  with 
satisfaction  and  praise  the  good  accommodation 
likely  to  be  pro\'ided  for  the  works  muni- 
ficently left  by  Mr.  Vernon  aud  our  great  land- 
scape painter,  we  arc  forced  to  express  regret 
that  Captain  Fowke,  under  whose  direction 
the  whole  has  been  erected,  has  not  found  him- 
self at  liberty  to  devote  thought  or  money  to 
the  exterior,  the  aspect  of  which  is  singularly 
disagreeable.  The  Department  of  Art,  expressly 
formed  to  aid  the  union  between  Venus  and 
Vulcan,  to  wed  art  to  industry  throughout  the 
country,  should  manifest  this  in  their  own  build- 
ings,— should  illustrate  their  own  teaching. 
What  they  are  doing  in  the  schools  aud  by  the 
exlubition  of  their  collections  will  affect  the 
architecture  of  the  day  : they  have  formed,  by 
the  way,  a valuable  collection  of  building  ma- 
terials and  architectural  accessories  ; but  they 
do  not  seem  to  listen  to  their  o^vn  teaching. 

As  we  are  in  the  Museum,  we  may  as  well 
run  away  with  a sketch  or  two  ; so  we  will  take  a 
couple  of  specimens  of  hand-wrought  iron.*  The 
lower  one  is  a grille  or  window-gratingof  German 
work,  dating  about  1650  : the  one  above  is  the 
upper  part  of  a gate,  also  German,  dating  a little 
later,  perhaps  1700.  There  is  a return  on  each 
side  of  the  first  of  aboixt  a foot.  The  busts, 
intei’spersed,  are  rude,  but  the  leafage,  flowing 
and  twisted,  displays  remarkable  handiwork. 

Ai’chitects  should  look  to  the  collection  of 
building  materials  here  to  which  we  have  re- 
ferred, the  tiles,  the  terra  cotta,  and  the  porcelain 
wares.  The  illustration  and  notice  we  gave  the 
other  day  of  a xiainter’s  house  in  Baris  have  led 
to  observations  in  the  provincial  jpress  affecting 
our  domestic  architecture.  M.  Jollivet,  the 
owner,  writes  us,  in  his  own  language,  to  this 
efiect : — 

“ In  constructing  a house  for  my  own  occupa- . 
tion,  I availed  myself  of  the  occasion  to  give  an  ' 
example  of  the  decorative  resources  that  the  use 
of  enamel  on  terra-cotta  and  on  lava  affords  to 
architects,  aud  to  this  1 without  doubt  owe  the 
interest  with  which  you  have  regarded  my  con- 
struction. The  decoration  of  architectural  works 
is  liable  to  rapid  change  in  our  climate,  so  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  Italy,  which  does  uot  allow 
the  artist  to  rely  on  the  brilliant  opposition  of 
light  and  shade  enjoyed  by  monuments  iu  more 
privileged  countries.  In  substituting  tor  this 
efiect  tlie  chaiuu  of  unchangeable  colour,  enamels 
ofl'er  resources  which,  so  far  as  regards  the  orna- 

■*  See  p.  15-1. 


mentation  of  buildings,  leave  nothing  to  be  de- 
sired. I thank  you  again  for  contributing  to 
spread  abroad  in  your  country,  so  devoted  to  pro- 
gress in  all  ways,  an  idea  truly  profitable  to  art 
in  connection  witli  building,  and  1 will  gladly 
afford  any  further  information  that  may  seem  de- 
sirable or  likely  to  aid  in  rendering  the  employ- 
ment of  enamel  more  general.” 

It  is  probably  unnecessary  for  us  to  tell 
M.  Jollivet  that  encaustic  tUes,  enamelled  sur- 
faces of  numerous  kinds,  terra-cotta,  and  other 
means  of  permanent  external  decoi-ation,  are  at 
the  disposal  of  our  architects,  and  have  long 
j been  used  more  or  less,  but  not  so  system- 
' atically  or  to  such  an  extent  as  they  miglit 
advantageously  be  : our  manufacturers  only 
need  a sufficient  demand  to  x>roduce  materials 
' of  the  highest  class. 

In  a house  recently  completed  in  the  Avenue- 
road,  Regent’s-park,  of  which  illustrations  will 
be  found  in  oim  present  number,*  Mr,  Hector 
Horeau  has  called  into  requisition  some  of 
these  adjuncts.  Without  bemg  able  to  ad- 
mire the  forms  emjdoyed,  we  may  say  that 
this  structui’e  ijresents  many  points  of  plea- 
sing novelty.  The  frieze  and  the  panels 
between  the  windows  are  of  Majolica  ware 
from  Minton’s  : the  ornaments  round  the 
upper  part  of  the  house  and  on  the  pediment 
are  of  terra-cotta,  from  Blanchard’s.  Messrs. 

I Brown  and  Robinson  have  executed  the  works 
, very  well,  and  the  total  cost,  including  green- 
' house  and  stable,  has  been  1,2U0?.  The  plan 
: presents  a departure  from  ordinary  arrange- 
: ment,  and  shows  some  ingenuity.  The  kitchen 
and  its  dependencies  are  in  the  basement,  and 
the  second  floor  is  appropriated  to  the  servants 
I aud  the  linen. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  time  is  coming 
when  few  houses  will  be  built  without  the 
assistance  of  a competent  architect ; but  to 
bring  this  about,  architects  must  make  it  clear 
to  the  public  that  the  houses  will  be  all  the 
better  for  their  interference,  and  that  they,  the 
British  public,  will  be  benefited  by  expendi- 
ture in  that  direction. 


OUR  REMARKS  TOUCHING  THE  POLICY 
OF  RAILWAY  COMILVNIES. 

We  have  received  a letter  from  the  general 
manager  of  the  South-Eastern  Railway  in  reference 
to  our  remarks  on  the  anomalous  system  of  fares 
adopted  by  the  Company,  and  wliat  we  regarded 
as  in  point  of  fact  a deception  on  the  public  by 
the  advertised  scale  of  charges, — a system  which 
must  operate  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  South- 
Eastern,  and  that  of  railway  property  generally, 
or  of  other  companies  where  a similar  arrange- 
ment prevails.  Mr.  ELorall,  courteously  thanking 
us  for  “ former  friendly  notices,”  and  regretting 
that  we  should  have  reason  to  complain  of  fares 
charged  on  the  South-Eastern,  states  that,  in 
general,  the  fares  on  that  railway  “ contrast 
favourably  with  the  fares  on  any  other  metro- 
politan line,” — as  the  London  and  Brighton, 
which  we  happened  to  mention, — that  the  return- 
fare  between  London  and  Blackwater  is  a special 
cheap  rate  to  encourage  the  London  traffic,”  the 
“intermediate  fares”  being  “on  the  ordinary 
scale ; ” that  it  “ would  be  impossible  to  make 
the  local  fares  as  low  as  the  fares  from  London,” 
and  that  if  the  gentleman  referred  to,  on  our 
staff,  “ was  returning  the  same  day,  and  had 
taken  a return-ticket  at  London  for  Blackwater, 
he  would  have  been  allowed  to  retain  his  ticket 
on  alighting  at  Redhill  on  paying  the  single 
fare,  4s.  from  London  to  Redhill,  the  entire 
journej'  thus  costing  him  IBs.” — that  is  to  say, 
instead  of  the  18s.  which  was  the  actual  cost  by 
alighting  at  Reigate-town,  making  use  of  a 
Reigate-town  return-ticket,  and  paying  the  charge 
demanded  between  Reigate  andBlackwater ; whilst 
Os.  or  little  over,  was  the  charge  presumed  from 
the  Company’s  table.  The  difference  between  13s. 
aud  18s.  Mr.  Eborall  oilers  to  return,  by  favour, 
should  the  return  from  Blacksvater  have  been 
made  on  the  day  on  which  he  supposes  the  ticket 
was  taken  “ at  Redhill.”  Also,  he  shows  that 
whilst  the  distance  between  London  and  Black- 
water is  slightly  in  excess  of  that  between  London 
and  Brighton,  the  return-ticket  rate,  not  break- 
ing the  journey,  is  greatly  less  by  the  South- 
Eastern  line  ; and  that,  breaking  the  journey,  the 
•iingle  rate  likewise  is  less,  that  is  to  say,  slightly. 

Now,  in  all  this,  there  is  complete  misconception 
bf  the  point  at  issue  with  the  company,  and  of 

* Seep.  155. 
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VENICE* 

The  collection  of  photographs  of  Medifcval 
buildings  in  Venice,  which  the  Architectural 
Photographic  Society  have,  is  largo  enough 
to  be  of  cTccessive  interest,  though  hardly  so 
large  as  is  requisite  for  their  cornplete  illustra- 
tion.  This  is,  of  course,  unavoidable  : last  year 
we  had  a different  selection  of  views,  and  in  future 
years  we  shall,  no  doubt,  be  provided  with  illus- 
trations of  everything  attainable  at  all  bearing 
on  the  subject.  To  some  extent,  therefore,  1 sliall 
be  unable  to  avoid  referring  to  buildings  of  which 
I have  here  no  Illustrations;  and,  with  thiS| 
explanation,  I must  beg  you  to  pardon  my  doing  ■ 
so  when  I find  it  necessary.  It  will  be  the  most  j 


the  question  raised  as  to  the  practice  of  railway 
companies  in  general.  Passing  over  the  circum- 
stance that  in  our  former  article  we  did  not  name 
Redhill,  but  a different  station,— though  perhaps 
Mr.  Eborall  has  said  Redhill  only  for  convenience 
of  argument,  he  knowing  best  whether  the  case 
is  the  same,— we  did  not  complain  of  the  adop- 
tion of  any  understood  rate  of  fares,  or  care 
pointedly  to  contrast  the  fares  of  one  line  with 
those  of  another.  We,  however,  do  observe  that, 
whilst  the  South-Eastern  manager  gives  us  the 
single  fares  between  Redhill,  and  Brighton  by  one 
line,  and  Blackwater  by  the  other,  as  slightly  in 
favour  of  his  case,  he  wholly  omits  mention  ot 
the  fact  that,  at  the  time  of  the  visit  spoken  ot, 
the  return  fares  over  the  contrasted  ground  were 
otherwise,  or  2s.  6d.  less  on  the  Brighton  line  than 
the  other.  We  wrote,  not  to  procure  the  return  of 

anynumberof  shillings,  whether  b}*  courtesy  or  : proiecuoiis  iroin  tnia;  iv  uuuit.- 

by  right,  but  to  expose  what  seemed  to  us,  as  we  peculiarities.  Tou  all  know  somethin^  i ami  domes  or  semi-domes  over  the  other  compart- 

bare  said,  practically  speaking,  a deception,—  situation  of  this  glorious  city  in  the  sea,  wlio  e ments-  a naithex  or  porch  at  the  west  end;  a 
inasmuch  as  the  South-Eastern  company  adver- 1 .grails  are  all  washed  by  the  waters  ot  the  Anrianc,  ^ ^nr,Ar,w<i  nt  the 


type,  and  earlier  in  date  than  S.  Mark  s,  and  a 

smaller  church,  dedicated  to  Sta.  Fosca,  by  its  side, 
founded  at  a rather  later  date,  though  probably 
the  oldest  of  the  two,  as  being  unaltered;  and  there 
are,  again,  here  and  there  in  Venice,  small  portions 
of  details— here  a sculptured  well  in  .the  centre 
of  a court,  and  there  a delicate  inlaid  ornament, — 
which  serve  to  illustrate  the  minor  peculiarities 
of  the  style.  The  photographs  which  we  have 
here  will  enable  you  to  understand  very  fairly  the 
main  features  of  tlie  Byzantine  style  as  applied 
to  churches.  The  plan  of  S.  Mark's  is,  as  you 
know,  a Greek  cross,  crowned  with  five  domes, 
whilst  a cloister  or  atrium  surrounds  the  walls  of 
It  is,  therefore,  in  plan,  a distinct  re- 
~ * ' Take,  for  in- 


, , ' production  of  an  Eastern  church.  , — 

convenient  CO, irse  to  describe  the  more  prom  description  of  Grccinn  or 

buildings  somewhat  m the  order  of  their  date,  ai  i ^,|„jrclies.  He  says,  “ There  are  four 


4.1,^  i Byzantmc  cinirciies.  ne  says,  juviu  aic 

, as  I go  on  to  point  out  in  what  ^ - I pilkrs  at  the  angles  of  a vast  square ; four  equal 

i graphs  which  «;e  have  on  this  from  this ; a dome  over  the  centre. 


sanctuary  at  the  east;  circular  windows  at  the 
■ ' ' ■ ■'^■  'is  or  screen, 

we  have  an 

„ . - l''!-"  tb'jonraey  was  ,t,eets  of  water,  with  but  one  exact  description  of  the  plan  and  general  arrange- 

undertaken  in  the  manner  described  (namely,  for  meeting  or  promenade,  the'  great  square  oj  • of  S.  Mark’s,  even  to  the  minutest  point, 

that  the  expense  could  be  but  little  more  than  | Mark’s,  one  end  of  which  is  filled  by  tlie  west^  exterior  has  however,  been  much  altered; 

such  amount),  and  then  charged  just  double,  or , front  of  the  church  and  its  campanile,  yust  wliere  though  the  domes  were  no  doubt  originally 
more  than  would  have  been  the  whole  rate  be-  the  smaller  nlace — the  PUizzetta  auords  an  open-  they  have  been  in  modern  times  sur- 


masiuutu  U3  Liic  -...w.w...  — -I—  ^ , .,«wo  c,,. ....  — -J  - - <•  ^„,.,.;nr,n  nr  sanctuary  at  cne  ease;  cuvui.u- 

tised  to  carry  passengers  between  Loudon  and  and  whose  pavements  echo  no  sound  ot  can  la  e or  of  the  cupolas,  and  an  iconostasis 

Blackwater  (return  fare,  first  class)  for  9s.;  m- 1 four-footed  beasts  of  burthen,— a city  ot  .jfjj  ^^oors  acn3ss  the  choir.”  Here  w 

duciug  the  presumption  on  which  the  journey  was  , streets  of  water,  with  but  one  grand  open  spfice,  description  of  the  plan  and  genera 


tween  London  and  Blackwater  added  to  a dis- , jpg  to  the  sea  at  right  angles  with  it.  mounted  with  cupolas  covered  with  metal,  whilst 

It  is  here,  in  the  centre  ot  the  city  that  hm 

earliest  art  can  best  be  studied.  The  church  of , . . . uminsr  is  a series  of  s 


tinct  charge  between  London  and  Reigate. 

If  Mr.  Eborall  will  read  the  article  again,  he 
will  understand  that  the  journeys  all  were  made 
within  the  time  allotted  for  the  use  of  return- 
tickets;  and  that  the  Reigatc-town  return-ticket, 
and  the  Blackwater  and  Reigate  ticket,  were  de- 
livered together  at  London,  on  the  through- 
journey  return  from  Blackwater,  when  asked  for ; 
and  of  course,  as  in  such  cases,  were  found  to  be 


arhest  art  can  best  oe  stumtu.  , termination  of  the  building  is  a series  ot  semi- 

...  Mark,  whici  has  but  very  circular  arches  (in  place  of  gables),  forming  the 

the  ancient  cathedral,  the  church  of  ban  l terminations  of  so  many  barrel-vaults,  has  been 

Gastello,  and  become  the  cathedral  altered  in  the  fourteenth  century  by  the  addition 

probably,  on  the  [f  the  mosV  crocketing,  and  the  delicate  niches 


church  in  Europe,  as  it  is  also  one  ' 
striking. 


nking.  ^ „.,,i  ...ivofhor ' and  unusual  an  efiect. 

Its  architecture  is  purely ByzantmL,  main  thing  whi. 


I whicli  now  give  the  whole  front  so  picturesque 


it  was  derived  from  Constantinople,  or  (which  is 


en  regie.  That  a rffara-ticket  between  Reigate 
and  Blackwater  was  not  procurable  may  be  the 
very  point  in  the  question.  However,  whether  the 
South-Eastern  Company  are  peculiar  in  their  sys- 
tem of  charges  or  fines,  or  whether,  as  we  believe  is 
the  case,  the  same  deception  is  practised  on  other 
lines  by  tables  of  fares,  we  are  quite  sure  that  the 
system  is  opposed  to  the  interests  of  companies,  as 
it  is  to  the  feeling  of  the  public,  and  indeed  to 
things  moral,  sanitary',  and  intellectual,  as  well  as  [ ariiiih 

national,  of  far  greater  moment.  Are  the  coin-  j there  — — , .... 

panics  to  omit  information  as  to  fares  between  ' jp„-,eiisioiis,  is  almost  a copy  of  S.  Mark 

intermedi.ate  stations,  and  to  publish  other  rates  ’ ’’  ^ ”= f .,..n.v„o,.a 

which  must  necessarily  mislead  ? By  their  course 
they  induce  deceptions  on  themselves,  which,  in 
whatever  way  to  be  reprobated,  are  constantly 
practised,  and  are  not  to  be  wondered  at.  In 
short,  the  companies  do  not  in  this  way  help  to 
the  growth  of  honour  and  principle  as  an  element 
of  the  English  character. 

Apart  from  the  immediate  question,  we  much 
doubt  whether  the  system  of  e.xceptional  rates  is 


The  main  thing  which  every  one  would  first  of 

--  , t all  remark  i.s,  that  the  architecture  is  one  of  shafts. 

equally  probable)  from  Alexandria.  ^ , -phore  tbev  stand,  one  over  the  other,  in  endless 

with  an  almost  iinique  example  of  number, and  beautiful  gradations  of  colour,  proving 

of  the  Eastern  ChurcMranspUnted  to  Uiedomam^  beautiful  is  the  effect  of  a 

’ ’ ' ■ detached  shaft  that,  when  of  good  material,  it 

■’  ■ to 

at 


looking  to  the  commercial  vigour  of  the  Venetians  ^ 

in  their  best  days,  it  is  hard  to  dibbelie\e  tl  c , necessary,  for  there  is  no  doubt  tlui 

evidence  which  has  been  brought  j these  columns  came  from  older  building., 

.•  that  they  influenced,  to  some  extent,  j i^p^rted  to  Venice  in  their  present  state, 

itecture  of  France.  At  1 engueux,  for  instance,  j hardly  conceive  anything  more  lovely 

c is  a ehurch  which,  111  shape,  general  desig  , than  the  marble  work  of  this  front, 

dimensions,  IS  almost  a copy  ot  b.  Marks,  ami  j,j^g  ijeg,,  jrathered  together  there 

from  thence  a woll-defineiUine  of  exaniplesma^  honour  to  the  shrine  of  b.  Mark;  and, 

traccastretchlngollas^lrasthepro^lnceof  A jou  photographs  are,  they  convey  a 

Then,  again,  though  the  special  peculiarities  ot  . ^ ° ^ . 

n .......  Vxl  r.  4*.,  ..l-li  Q,.  nr\1-f  ll  W.Grfl  tjhnTl 


this,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  influence  of 
the  Byzantine  school  of  sculpture  was  felt,  even  in 
our  country.  Nothing  can  be  more  clear  than  the 
evidence  of  this  influence  in  much  of  the  archi- 
tecture of  Champagne,  Picardy,  and  the  Isle  de 
France ; and  we  need  not  be  ashamed  when  we  see 
nr,rl  fkoro  pvpii  in  Enirliind. 


sound  in  principle,  and  conducive  to  the  advan- 1 game  thing  here  and  there  even  in  England, 
tages  of  the  companies  and  their  constituency.  I ]jy7_autine  architecture  was  the  development 
What  it  m.ay  lead  to,  we  have  perhaps  shown,  and  j and  Roman  art  took  naturally  in  the 

could  add  instances  on  some  lines,  of  tickets  sent  vigorous  and  active  Eastern  church, 

by  post,  and  used  for  several  journeys,  and  other  therefore,  a direct  reproduction  of,  or 

instances  of  tickets  taken  at  a distant  though  from  Classic  which  was  produced  in  tlie 

, r — 1 ..4-  rv  station  I . . r . ^ 1 


gh  the  special  pecjuiaritK-s  oi , sentiment  of  the 

S.J[L.rk’3arenott™ceableJartlierMja^  Luiiding.  To  those  who  have  seen  It  for  them- 

selves  they  are  invaluable,  for  they  reproduce 
every  vein  of  the  marble,  but  it  is  necessary  to 
have  seen,  in  order  to  believe  altogether  in  the 
beauty  of  colour,  of  which  no  photograph  gives 
any  idea  whatever. 

Next  to  the  multitude  of  shafU,  the  most  no- 
ticeable feature  is  the  incrustation  which,  as  yon 
will  see,  is  a covering  of  the  whole  surface  of  tlio 
wall  with  thin  slabs  of  marble.  These  arc  gene- 
rally arranged  in  vertical  Tines,  with  the  advan- 
tageous result  of  at  once  showing  that  they  are 
not  part  of  the  fabric  of  the  wall,  and  thus  their 
extreme  slightness  and  thinness  are  in  no  sense  a 
sham.  Finally,  there  is  the  exquisite  sculpture  of 
the  capitals,  some  of  which  are  so  delicately  beau- 
tiful that  perhaps  no  work  of  later  days  has  ever 
surpassed  them  in  point  of  execution.  They 
have  not  the  freedom  or  vigour  of  Northern 
sculpture,  but  deserve  not  the  less  most  careful 
study.  I know  fesv  directions  in  whicli  the 


cheap-fare  station,  for  use  imstoad,  at  a 
at  which  the  carriages  were  entered,  whence  the 
fares  were  more  expensive  : indeed,  the  'courts  of 
law  arc  sufficiently  familiar  with  such  matters.  As 
to  excursion  trains,  those  are  too  often  left  under 
great  laxity  of  regulations  for  the  comfort  of  the 
better  portion  of  the  passengers.  We  have  known 
scenes  of  drunkenness  and  uproar  : and  the  danger 
occa.sioncd  by  any  irregiilaritg  in  the  traffic,  often 
resulting  from  them,  lias  been  too  frequently 
referred  to,  to  need  further  allusion.  We  con- 
clude, then, — let  the  companies  modify  their 

system  as  to  intermediate  stations,  and  reduce  shaft— Rome  gave  the  arch.  The  Arabs  | ”;;V;^’ftYieVronts7sonm^-Jr7lov^ 


church  of  b.  Mark,  but  one  stage  of  a long  and 
interesting  development,  the  influence  of  uhich 
was  largely  felt  down  to  the  latest  days  of  Vene- 
tian life,  and  which  has  been  well  described  in 
the  “Stones  of  Venice”  (vol.  1,  p.  13):  “All 
European  architecture,  bad  and  good,  old  and 
new,  is  derived  from  Greece  through  Rome,  and 
coloured  and  perfected  from  the  East.  The  Doric 


and  Corinthian  orders  are  the  roots,  the  one  of  guergies  of  the  Venetian  photographers  would  be 
all  Romanesque  buildings — Norman,  Lombard,  usefully  directed  than  in  the  reproduction 

Byzantine;  the  other  of  all  Gothic, — Early  English,  i variety  of  these  exquisite  examples.  You 

French,  German,  and  Tuscan.  Tlie  old  Greeks  j gg^  closely  at  the  photO' 

_ _ _i,..  r»  n .l,«  nT.v.lv  Tkn  '1  . i _ i _..i.  .1., 


more  modcreto  charges),  a»  well  as  at  hotels  ana  preservaliun  ; ivhdst  among  the  domestic  , piazzetta  on 

they  will  develope  a greatly  multiplied  qnantitj  The  balcony  across  the  fr 

of  traffic;  and  will  even  thus,  raise  the  ip  el-  ”^,pii,„,t„t„,p,.t,,i,p,,„top,aph(So.l26), 

lectual  calibre  of  men  and  women  m these  isles,  ' other  palaces  of  the  same  date,  and 

and  will  bring  the  national  interests,  and  their  j ^vhich  an  illustration  of  this  example  may 

ser\'e  our  purpose.  One  of  these  palaces,  indeed, 
is  so  far  from  being  a ruin,  that  it  is  at  the  pre 


own,  to  a point  which  tliey  have  now,  perhaps, 
no  conception  of.  But  no  great  work  was 
ever  accomplished  without  considering  minutely, 
details. 


BcRSTiyo  OF  A Canal. — The  Dearne  and  Dove 
Canal  has  hurst  its  embankment  below  the  level 
of  its  bed,  at  a point  near  Barnsley,  the  water 
running  with  terrific  force  into  the  valley  below, 
c-irrying  aw.oy  walls,  trees,  and  every  obstacle  in 
its  track,  till  about  miles  of  the  canal  were 
almost  drained. 


The  balcony  across  the  front  over  the  door  is 
one  of  tlie  best  e-xamples  of  early  date  left  to  us. 
It  is  simple,  but  fine  i and  it  Is  astonishing  bow 
little  in  the  way  of  improvement  was  obtainable 
in  400  years  of  active  imitation  of  this  one  feature. 
You  should  also  notice  the 


- - I ....zvy  ..Indow  bcliind  the 

sent  moment  doing  duty,  encumbered  with  Re- [ j-g^ains  its  old  shafted  monials, 

naissance  additions,  as  the  principal  hotel  in ; the  arches  which  they  carried  have  been 

Venice.  Then,  just  out  of  Venice,  on  the  island  of  (jggtroyed. 


Murano,  is  a church  of  rare  interest  and  singular 
magnificence;  and  a few  miles  farther  across  the 
lagoon  bring  us  to  the  dreary  and  desolate  island 
of  Torcello,  with  a cathedral  of  the  Basilican 


* The  foUowir.g  is  the  paper  read  hy  Mr.  G.  E.  Street, 
mentioned  in  our  last  number. 


In  buildings  like  S.  Mark’s,  which  were  in- 
tended to  be  covered  or  veneered  with  marble,  the 
body  of  the  structure  was  usually  of  brick,  and  no 
one  who  has  travelled  in  Italy  can  fail  to  remem- 
ber the  rough  ungainly  west  fronts  of  many  of  the 
churches  prepared  for  marble,  but  never  com- 
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pTetecl.  The  very  interesting  church  at  Murano 
(an  excursion  to  which  is  one  of  the  works  of  every 
tourist  to  Venice)  presents  a rare  anil  very  inte- 
resting example  of  the  combination  of  brickwork 
and  marble.  I have  here  a copy  of  the  very 
beautiful  photograph  by  Pontiof  its  eastern!,  and 
Mr.  Iluskiu  has  given  a drawing  iu  detail  of  a 
portion  of  it.  One  feature  worthy  of  record  is, 
that  though  it  is  built  with  a brick  iu  no  way 
superior  either  in  texture  or  colour  to  our  com- 
monest brick,  yet  by  the  elaborate  care  which  has 
been  lavished  on  its  design,  its  cli'ect  is  rich  and 
beautiful  beyond  almost  any  other  building  of  its 
style. 

The  bronze  horses,  of  which  we  have  a very 
striking  photograph  (No.  133),  are  among  the 
most  peculiar  features  of  the  west  front.  They 
arc  four  iu  number,  and  you  will  see  that  they 
stand  balanced,  as  it  were,  upon  shafts.  Extremes 
meet ; and  I really  think  that  this  e.xtraordinary 
position  is  better  than  that  of  most  equestrian 
statues  where  the  plinth  on  which  the  horse 
stands  is  always  uncomfortably  high,  and  some- 
times, as  in  the  Duke  of  Wellington’s  statue  on 
the  arch  at  Ilyde-park  corner,  dangerously  so. 
Here,  however,  there  is  no  attempt  to  delude; 
and  if  horses  are  to  he  taken  out  of  their  natural 
position  near  the  ground,  I really  think  they  are 
as  well  placed  at  S.  Mark’s  as  they  can  be.  The 
horses  are  executed  in  bronze,  and  were  brought 
from  Constantinople  by  the  Venetians  after  the 
city  was  plundered  in  the  fourth  crusade  (circa 
A.D.  1203).  Their  origin  is  doubtful,  and  I will 
not  pretend  to  say  whether  they  are  Roman  or 
Greek.  Like  everything  moveable,  and  worth 
moving,  which  came  in  the  way  of  the  French 
during  the  last  war,  they  made  a journey  to  Paris, 
but  were  returned  in  1815. 

In  the  centre  of  the  west  front  there  are  some 
imosaics,  but  the  greater  portion  of  these  is  com- 
paratively modern ; and  it  is  only  on  entering 
;the  church  that  the  full  value  of  this  gorgeous 
•system  of  decoration  is  appieciated.  The  floors 
are  covered  with  a mosaic  pavement  of  varied  and 
beautiful  design,  laid  in  undulating  lines  in  iinlta- 
:tiou  of  the  waves  of  the  sea,  just  as  in  the  very 
similar  pavement  of  Sta.  Sophia,  at  Constantinople, 
Iwhere  the  pavement  was  laid,  as  we  have  docu- 
imentary  evidence,  ■with  this  symbolical  intention. 
lAnd  it  is  this  same  symbolical  intention  in  every 
■feature  of  the  decorative  portion  of  the  work 
kvhich  aids  materielly  iu  giving  the  interior  of 
S.  Mark’s  its  unquestionable  position  among  the 
!very  finest  interiors  in  the  world.  Take  the 
leastern  dome,  for  instance,  and  in  it  we  see  a vast 
^figure  of  our  Lord,  siivrouiuled  by  thirteen  pro- 
iphets  and  the  Blessed  Virgin.  The  pendentives 
lunder  the  dome  have  the  four  evangelistic  sym- 
ilbols,  whilst  below  them  arc  the  four  Rivers  of 
iParadiso.  In  the  central  dome  is  a majestic 
;ifigurc  of  our  Lord,  with  the  twelve  apostles  and 
ethe  Blessed  Virgin  again,  whilst  the  pendentives 
diave  figures  in  place  of  the  symbols  of  the  four 
acvangelists.  It  would  take  a long  time  to  de- 
iscribe  the  whole  of  those  mosaics,  and  as  perhaps 
itbe  interior  of  the  church,  not  being  at  all  repre- 
sented by  photographs,  is  hardly  within  my  pro- 
wince,  I will  say  no  more  than  that  the  significance 
'of  the  subjects  is  only  surpassed  by  the  fine  effect 
of  their  execution.  The  mosaics  are  all  on  a gold 
rgrouncl,  and  this  in  the  upper  part  of  the  church 
is  carried  even  over  and  round  the  angles, 
)to  the  too  great  obliteration,  perhaps,  of  the 
:Qrchitectural  lines  of  the  building.  The  mosaic 
is  in  small  pieces  of  glass,  of  unequal  size 
land  irregular  shape,  set  in  a fine  plaster,  which 
■aleaves  a white  line  of  division  between  each 
iraiece  of  tiie  mosaic.  There  is  not  that  exactness 
i')f  size,  and  fitting  together  of  the  pieces  of  mosaic 
>,o  which  we  arc  accustomed  in  later  works,  as 
Inlso  in  all  modern  imitations;  and  no  doubt  the 
iTeffect  is  much  enhanced  by  their  apparent  rude- 
cness.  This,  at  least,  is  one  mark  of  difference, 
ichat  whereas  mosaic,  of  bad  and  neat  execution, 
anas  a tinselly  and  gaudy  effect,  one  of  the  most 
onoticeahle  facts  about  S.  Mark’s,  is,  that  its  iiito- 
o:ior,  with  all  its  gorgeousness,  is  yet  full  of 
jbobriety,  dignity,  and  repose. 

! You  must  not  imagine  that  all  these  mosaics 
•eare  of  the  same  date.  The  contrary  is  the  case, 
ilmt  I thivik  the  earliest  are  the  most  effective; 
iiiinasmuch  as  in  them  the  main  effort  has  been  to 
itobtain  distinct  outlines  and  brilliant  effects  of 
'licolour.  These  are  what  mosaic  affords  the  best 
'Opportunities  for ; and  the  earlier  artists  in  this, 
ias  in  otlier  things,  showed  their  real  art  in  con- 
lifining^thcmselves  always  to  that  effect  which  their 
;iLnateriuls  fairly  allowed  them  to  maintain. 

I I need  hardly  tell  you  that  much  of  this  deco- 
ili-atiou  was,  more  or  less  Eastern  in  its  origin.  The 
loavements,  indeed,  were  often  executed  by  foreign 


workmen,  and  called  “opus  Graecum,”  or  “opus 
Alexandrinum.”  And  there  is  one  feature  which  I 
do  not  know  that  I have  ever  noticed,  and  which, 
nevertheless,  is  one  which  to  my  mind  shows 
something  of  the  influence  of  the  East  in  this 
building.  This  is  the  complete  absence  in  the 
interior  of  sculptured  representations  of  the 
human  figure,  and  their  great  subordination  in 
the  exterior.  It  was  not  until  (as  the  inscription 
still  tells  us)  the  year  1391,  that  the  screen  across 
the  entrance  to  the  choir  was  introduced,  with  its 
fine  figures  of  the  Apostles  on  either  side  of  the 
Rood,  to  supply  a want  which  I should  think  must 
have  often  been  felt  before  it  was  gratified.  About 
the  same  time,  two  figures  were  added  in  niches 
round  the  gables  of  the  exterior,  but  even  now 
they  form  a very  small  and  insignificant  portion 
of  the  whole  scheme  of  the  church.  It  is  difficult 
to  pronounce  decidedly;  but  my  impression  is, 
that  many  of  the  figures  in  the  front  are  later 
insertions. 

A few  dimensions  will  show  you  that  it  is  not 
by  reason  of  its  size  that  this  building  is  so  im- 
pressive. Its  internal  length  is  215  feet;  width 
of  transept,  201  feet;  internal  height  of  dome, 
90  feet;  width  of  west  front,  170  feet;  and 
height,  72  feet.  Compared  to  many  of  our 
Northern  churches,  the  dimensions  are  insigni- 
ficant. And  the  building  is  to  be  regarded, 
therefore,  as  an  example  of  the  effect  to  be  ob- 
tained by  the  free  use  of  heautiful  materials  and 
gorgeous  colour.  Lot  me  not  be  misnnderstDod, ; 
however;  for  tliongh  I admire  S.  Mark’s  im- 
mensely, 1 believe  that  such  a cathedral  as  that  i 
of  Chartres  is  -worth  ten  S.  Marks’,  just  as  our 
Northern  art  is  more  vigorous,  grand,  and  perfect 
than  this  Italian  illustration  of  Byzantine  art. 

I should  have  said  that  S.  Mark's  was  com- 
menced in  the  year  97G,  and  dedicated  about 
lOS-L 

I have  detained  you  here  sufficiently  long;  and 
now,  though  we  have  no  photographs  of  the 
churches  at  Murano  or  Torcello,  it  is  impossible 
to  omit  all  reference  to  them. 

In  S.  Mark’s  wo  have,  as  I have  endeavoured 
to  explain,  a perfect  reproduction  of  a Greek 
church.  In  these  other  churches  we  have 
equally  perfect  reproductions  of  a Roman  basilica. 
And  the  Duoino  of  Torcello,  with  its  marble 
columns  and  capitals,  freely  and  beautifully  de- 
rived from  the  Corinthian,  its  marble  pavements 
and  its  grand  mosaic.s  in  the  east  and  west  end,  as 
well  as  all  its  old  choir  arrangements,  inlaid 
marble  screens  and  ambons,  with  the  seat  for  the 
bishop  at  the  cast  behind  the  altar,  elevated  so  as 
to  overlook  the  whole  church,  with  seats  for  the 
clergy  to  the  right  and  left,  rising  iu  tiers  in  semi- 
circular form,  is  of  an  interest  hardly  second  to 
that  of  S.  Mark.  To  the  west  it  has  a passage, 
and  beyond  that  a very  small  octagonal  baptistery. 
The  original  foundation  of  the  church  was  in  the 
seventh  century,  hut  the  present  building  is,  pro- 
bably, so  far  as  we  see  it,  of  the  date  of  A.D.  1008, 
though  parts  of  the  original  walls  may  very  probably 
still  remain. 

IVitliin  a few  yards  of  the  cathedral,  and  con- 
nected with  it  by  a cloister,  stands  the  small  church 
of  Sta.  Fosca,  built  in  the  tenth  century  probably, 
and,  like  S.  Mark’s,  a distinct  reproduction  of  a 
Byzantine  work. 

The  church  at  Murano  is,  again,  like  the  ca- 
thedral at  Torcello,  a grand  basilica,  dating  from 
the  eleventh  or  twelfth  century,  and  of  infinite 
interest.  But  it  has  been  so  elaborately  and  faith- 
fully described  by  Mr.  Ruskin  iu  the  second  volume 
of  the  “Stones  of  Venice,’’  that  it  is  unnecessary 
for  me  to  attempt  a description  of  it. 

The  interesting  fiict  in  relation  to  tliese  churches 
is,  that  v.’c  have  here  two  very  distinct  types, 
brought,  as  it  were,  into  collision.  From  these  it 
was  that  much  of  the  art  of  the  North  borrowed 
its  inspiration.  It  was  the  Basilica  from  which 
most  was  borrowed,  hut  the  Greek  architects 
gave  the  cruciform  arrangement,  and  we  see  the 
combined  influence  throughout  Lombardy  and 
down  the  Rhine,  at  Worms,  Spire,  Mayence, 
Andernach,  Boppart,  Bonn,  Gelnhausen,  and  Co- 
logne, whilst,  as  I have  already  noticed,  the  Byzan- 
tine influence  made  itself  felt  alone  (just  as  in 
S.  Mark’s)  in  the  south-western  provinces  of 
France.  These  Venetian  churches  have,  therefore, 
a very  great  claim  on  the  attentive  study  of  all 
who  desire  to  understand  fully  the  history  of  our 
Northern  architecture,  though  none  of  us  would 
wish  that  study  to  be  so  little  intelligent  as  to 
result  in  the  mere  imitation  of  their  peculiarities. 

I told  you,  in  speaking  of  St.  Mark’s,  that  it 
was  veneered  with  marble  on  a brick  wall;  and  If 
we  go  from  the  ecclesiastical  buildings  to  the 
civil,  we  shall  find  that  this  construction  is  well 
given  in  the  photograph  of  the  Fondaco  dei 


Turebi  (No.  126),  where  most  of  the  lovely  cover- 
ing or  facing  has  perished,  and  a brick  ruin  is 
almost  all  that  remains.  In  this  building,  too,  you 
should  notice  the  perfection  of  the  sculpture  of  the 
capitals,  and  the  beauty  of  the  ornaments  inlaid  in 
the  spandrils  of  the  arches  and  under  the  cornice.'". 
You  will  see  here  the  ordinary  arrangement  of  a 
Byzantine  palace  in  Venice,  a building  of  two 
stages  iu  height,  supported  and  divided  by  shafts, 
and  with  a centre  and  two  wings  distinctly 
marked  in  the  elevation.  In  some  respects 
this  arrangement  obtained  throughout  the  wdiole 
of  the  Gothic  period,  and  was  perpetuated  in  the 
Renaiss.ince. 

Ill  the  photograph.  No.  121,  a view  of  the 
Palazzo  Passi,  you  will  find  on  the  right  an  early 
campanile  of  some  interest,  and  belonging  to  the 
church  of  S.  Samuele.  Tliis  fairly  illustrates  one 
of  the  types  of  the  Italian  campaniles,  reproduced 
ngain  in  the  ohurch  of  San  Zeiioue,  at  Verona; 
and  at  a later  date,  and  with  great  modifications, 
ill  the  campanile  of  S.  Mark’s.  This  last  is  inter- 
esting, owing  to  the  ingenious  coustruotion  of 
the  ascent  to  it,  an  inclined  plane,  winding  up 
the  tower  from  side  to  side,  in  the  thickness  of 
the  walls.  The  same  scheme  was  also  adopted  by 
Giotto  in  his  famous  campanile  at  Florence.  The 
dimensions  of  this  campanile,  as  given  by  Wicbe- 
king,  are  rather  grand,  being  350  feet  high,  of 
which  the  square  part  is  three-fourths.  The 
campanile  at  Cremona  is  ahnoot  the  only  loftier 
example  than  this  in  Italy,  being  396  feet  high; 
whilst  Giotto’s  campanile  at  Florence  is  only  about 
270  feet. 

The  low  spires  which  surmount  these  Italian 
towers  are  very  characteristic.  That  of  San 
I Samuele  is  covered  with  copper. 

I From  these  early  buildings  let  us  now  turn  to 
j those  of  the  Gothic  class.  Of  these,  two  of  the 
' most  important  are  the  chui-ches  of  the  Frari  and 
of  SS.  Giovanni  and  Paolo;  the  former  built  by 
Niccolo  Pisano,  for  the  Franciscans,  in  1234;  the 
I latter  by  the  Doniinicans,  in  1246.  They  are 
I noble  buildings  in  their  way,  though  very  far 
inferior  to  our  Northern  churches  of  the  same 
scale,  and  of  value  as  being  entirely  unaffected  by 
the  Byzantine  influences,  which  were  at  work  be- 
fore them,  and  fine  specimens  of  genuine  Italian 
Gothic,  wrought  out  carefullyandwell  iu  brick,  with 
but  a sparing  use  of  stone. 

Most  of  the  Gothic  churches  of  Venice  are  to 
some  extent  founded  on  the  same  typo  as  that 
which  distinguishes  these  two,  of  which  tlie  church 
of  the  Frari  is  the  grandest  example.  Among 
them  I may  mention  the  desecrated  churches  of 
San  Gregorio  and  La  Carita,  the  church  of  the 
Madonna  dell’  Orto,  San  Stefano,  the  church  of 
I’Abbazia,  and  some  of  the  campaniles,  of  which 
that  of  S.  Giacomo  del  Rialto  is  perhaps  the  finest. 

The  west  front  of  the  church  of  the  Madonna 
dell’  Orto,  is  the  only  one  of  which  we  have  herg 
any  sufficient  illustration.  It  is  perhaps  the  hesj; 
example  of  the  kind  in  Venice,  for  though  thg 
churches  of  SS.  Giovanni  and  Paolo,  and  the  Fra^j 
are  very  much  finer,  their  fronts  liave  been  muc 
modernized,  as  you  may  judge  by  the  photographh 
No.  136. 

The  front  of  the  church  of  the  Convent  of  La 
Carlti  is  curious,  as  being  finished  somewhat  as 
the  west  front  of  S.  Mark’s,  with  three  arched 
gables.  One  of  the  views  of  Venice,  in  the 
Kuremlerg  Chronicle,  shows  that  this  was  the 
original  finish  of  this  peculiar  west  front.  'To 
return  to  the  ohurch  of  the  Madonna  dell’  Orto. 
The  windows  in  the  front  are  fair  examples  of  Vene- 
tian traceries,  where  as,  in  the  domestic  buildings, 
shafts  take  the  place  of  moulded  monials;  and  in 
this  case,  the  glass  being  fixed  to  a wooden  frame, 
placed  behind  the  tracery,  is  very  damaging  to 
the  internal  oft'ect.  This  peculiar  arrangement  is 
seen  well  in  the  clerestory  of  the  very  fine  Church 
of  Sta.  Anastasia,  at  Verona,  where  the  good 
traceries  of  the  circular  clerestory  windows  are 
entirely  concealed  by  plain  circular  wooden  glazed 
frames  placed  inside. 

In  this  photograph  you  have  an  illustration  of 
the  transome  of  tracery,  which  is  so  frequent  in 
Venice,  and  of  the  elaborate  treatment  of  the 
eaves — cornices,  and  niches  up  the  gable.  The 
rose-window  is  of  red  and  white  marble,  and 
has  a course  of  good  dog-tooth  enrichment  in  its 
moulding.  The  material  of  this  front  is  red  brick  ; 
hut  this  is  now  concealed  with  plaster  washed 
over  with  a light  red  wash. 

And  here  I may  warn  you  that  Italians  revel  in 
whitewash  almost  beyond  any  other  people.  Every- 
thing that  can  be  reached  is  covered  with  the 
abominable  mixture,  and  San  Zenoue,  at  Verona, 
is  almost  the  only  interior  in  the  north  of  Italy  in 
which  the  red  brick  is  allowed  to  show  how  fine 
its  eff'ect  is  in  the  interior  of  a building,  whilst 
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the  Venetians,  when  they  have  well  whitewashed 
the  interiors  of  their  churches,  proceed  next  to 
cover  their  columns  with  pinkish  red  damask,  with 
the  most  vile  effect.* 


THE  WINDSOR  EPIDEMIC  AND  SANITARY 
arrangements. 

At  a recent  meeting  of  the  Epidemiological 
Society  (Dr.  Babington  in  the  chair),  a paper, 

“ On  the  Causes  of  Continued  Fevers,  with  special 
Reference  to  the  recent  Windsor  Epidemic,”  was 
read  bv  Dr.  Charles  Murchison,  assistant  physician 
to  King’s  College  Hospital  and  the  London  Fever 
Hospital. 

The  author  commenced  by  making  a few  general 
observations  on  the  necessity  for  devoting  increased 
attention  to  the  causes  of  disease,  and  expressed 
his  conviction  that  in  time  the  whole  class  of  con- 
tinued fevers  would  be  as  completely  eradicated 
from  this  country  ns  agues  and  other  malarious 
fevers  now  are.  The  difference  was  pointed  out 
between  preventable  and  non-preventable  diseases, 
and  an  opinion  was  expressed  that  the  causes 
might  yet  be  discovered  of  many  diseases  at  present 
considered  as  non-preventable. 

He  described  the  epidemic,  said  it  was  not  a 
new  disease  there,  but  had  been  more  fatal  than 
usual.  The  mortality  in  1858  was  37 
29-30  per  1,000.  This  great  mortality  in  1858 
was  attributable  to  two  diseases— scarlet  fever  and 
pythogenic  or  typhoid  fever.  The  author  then 
pointed  out  the  causes  of  this  pythogenic  fever, 
which  he  divided  into  predisposing  ami  exciting. 

Under  the  second  head,  Dr.  Murchison  said, 
although  a general  impression  had  existed  that 
the  fever  was  eminently  contagions,  a great  deal 
of  the  evidence  adduced  upon  the  point  had  been 
fallacious.  The  most  of  the  cases  could  not  be 
attributed  to  contagion,  and  could  only  be  ex- 
plained by  the  putrid  emanations  from  the  sewage 
in  the  drains.  Tlie  author  divided  the  town  into 
three  districts: — 1.  A low-level  district,  com- 
prising Gloucester-place,  Adelaide-terrace,  Sheet- 
street,  Ac.;  2.  A high-level  district,  containing 
the  Castle,  Royal  ilews,  Ac. ; and  3.  Another  low- 
level^  district,  nearest  to  the  river,  and  consisting 
of  Beer-lane,  Charles-street,  and  the  surrounding 
courts  and  alleys.  The  sanitary  arrangements, 
including  the  drainage  and  water  supply,  charac- 
terising each  of  these  districts,  were  pointed  out; 
aud  it  was  shown  that  almost  all  the  cases  of  fever 
occurred  in  the  first  two  of  these  districts.  In 
the  third  division, — in  fact,  in  all  that  part  of  the 
town  to  the  north-west  of  Peascod-street,  which 
comprised  the  worst  and  most  crowded  houses, 
there  had  been  scarcely  any  cases,  and  not  a single 
death.  Bad  smells  from  the  drains  had  been 
complained  of  in  the  first  two  districts,  hut 
scarcely  at  all  in  the  third.  Moreover,  the  third 
district  differed  from  the  other  two  in  the  circum- 
stance that  the  waterclosets  were  for  the  most 
part  situated  outside  the  houses,  and  consequently 
there  was  no  communication  between  the  drains 
and  the  interior  of  the  houses.  In  the  principal 
part  of  the  Castle,  which  had  a separate  drain  of 
its  own,  not  at  all  connected  with  the  town 
drainage,  as  also  an  independent  system  of  flush- 
ing, which  was  had  recourse  to  every  morning, 
there  had  not  been  a single  case  of  the  fever. 
Again,  of  the  Royal  Mews,  one  portion  drained 
into  the  town  sewers:  another,  separated  from 
the  former  merely  by  a roadway,  drained  into  the 
private  sewer  from  the  Castle.  In  the  latter  no 
cases  of  fever  had  occurred : in  the  former  there 
had  been  about  thirty  cases  and  three  deaths. 
The  reasons  assigned  for  the  fever  being  so  much 
more  prevalent  in  1858  than  in  previous  years 
were  that,  owing  to  the  drought,  the  sewers  had 
not  been  properly  flushed,  and  accumulations  of 
sewage  in  them  resulted.  The  high  temperature 
favoured  the  fermentation  of  this  sewage  and  the 
formation  of  noxious  gases,  which  escaped  into 
the  bouses.  The  author  concluded  by  giving  ten 
very  remarkable  instances  of  houses  in  which 
several  cases  of  fever  bad  occurred,  and  into  which 
there  had  been  an  obvious  escape  of  fcctid  gases 
from  the  drains. 

We  have  not  yet  received  the  apology  we  have 
been  looking  for  from  the  Wimlsor  Board  of 
Health. 

SrcDEN  Death  op  Mr.  Jonx  Peebles,  C.E 
It  is  oiir  (Netcri/  Telegraph's)  painful  duty  to 
announce  the  sudden  death  of  Mr.  John  Peebles, 
C.E.,  Newry  Navigation  Company,  at  his  residence, 
Canal-street. 


ARCHITECTURE  IN  THE  SUBURBS. 

HOBKSET. 

When,  giving  attention  to  the  architecture 
of  the  London  suburbs,  we  regretted  a preva- 
lence of  deformity,  as  of  bad  construction,  which 
testified  to  no  use  made  of  the  improved  qualifi- ; 
cations  of  architects,  we  were  not  forgetful  of  ex- 
ceptions, in  some  detached  houses,  aud  even  in 
certain  districts  of  limited  area  where  appearances 
more  favourable  in  their  character  and  tendency 
might  be  observed.  If  the  suburban  wanderer 
would  like  to  test  the  architectural  worth  of  one 
of  such  districts,  he  may  find  one,  not  unremark- 
able also  for  sylvan  beauty,  within  easy  walk  of 
the  stopping-place  of  the  Holloway  aud  Hornscy- 
road  omnibus.  Here,  in  a sm.all  space,  near  to 
what  is  marked  on  the  map  as  Horusey-rise,  be- 
tween Hornsey-wood  and  Highgate,  are  a greater 
number  of  bouses  than  arc  generally  found  toge- 
ther, in  which  taste  is  displayed.  There  is  plearing 


plain  unvarnished  gates — all  which,  with  the 
surrounding  trees,  assist  the  general  efiect. 

Though  these  works  arc  not  everything  that 
could  be  desired  in  suburban  houses,  they  are 
worth  looking  at  as  exemplificative  of  the  character 
of  art,  different  from  what  is  general,  that  may  be 
produced  by  some  slight  regard  for  the  beautiful 
in  building. 


RECENT  IMPROVEMENTS  IN  PARIS, 
AND  THEIR  COST. 

We  mentioned  some  time  since  a paper  on  this 
subject  by  Mr.  Edward  I’Anson,  read  at  the  lioyal 
Instituteof  British  Architects.  We  now  give  that 
portion  of  the  paper  which  shows  the  cost  of  the 
various  improvements. 

The  remarkable  building  called  the  Halle  Cen- 
trale  deserves  a speci;il  notice.  It  comprises  ten 
different  compartments  in  two  sections,  separated 
bv  a boulevard  30  metres  wide,  tbe  first  section 
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character  being  attained,  as  generally  happens, 
through  forms,  some  of  which  arc  of  question- 
able relation  to  purpose, — in  short,  to  internal 
convenience, — as  in  the  case  of  windows  smaller 
than  might  have  been  thought  desirable  regarding 
one  of  tbe  objects.  In  other  cases  cement  is 
used,— still  in  those  cases,  with  some  originality 
rather  than  in  mere  imitation  of  mouldings,  or 
other  forms  of  masonry. 

In  the  houses  spoken  of  as  having  the  Venetian 
Gothic  character — having,  however,  also  details 
of  original  design — two  pairs  of  houses,  close 
together, — grey,  red,  aud  white  bricks,  tiles,  aud 
stone,  are  the  matoriuls  used.  The  general  work 
is  of  brick,  as  also  are  the  voiissoirs  of  window- 
arches,  aud  some  of  the  more  ornamental  fea- 
tures; tiles  being  added  in  the  string.s.  The 
enclosing  wall  to  the  garden  is  also  of  brickwork, 
perforated  in  design,  and  has  a peculiar  but  good 
effect.  The  windows  are  coupled  and  tripled,  and 
have  stone  shafts,  and  semicircular  and  stilted- 
segmental  arches.  Balconies  project  on  stone 
corbels ; and  the  porches,  coupled,  preserve  the 
general  <-haracter. 

Near  these,  is  a house  chiefly  cemented,  and 
having  a peculiar,  hut  not  unpleasing,  efiect, 
arising  from  the  treatment  of  the  wail-surface  in 
large  panels,  or  with  broad  angle  piers,  and  from 
the  other  details,  which  include  a low-pitched  and 
coped  gable ; a door  arch-headed,  to  the  porch, 
with  ornament  in  tbe  hollow  of  the  jambs,  and  a 
console-head  supporting  a balcony  semicircular  on 
plan,  for  the  window  above;  balconies  to  all  the 
windows  of  the  chamber  story ; and  jambs  to 
these  windows  chamfered  and  moulded. 

Opposite  to  tliis  house,  is  another  detached,  of 
simple  Italian  character,  built  of  grey  bricks,  with 
stone  for  the  dressings  of  the  porch  and  windows. 

A bold  cantilever  cornice  in  stone  projects  from  a 
brick-string  ; the  chimneys  are  quaint  in  appear- 
ance ; the  windows  have  segmental  arches,  cham- 
fers and  labels ; some  of  the  window-sills  are 


lower  part  is  enclosed  with  brickwork:  above  is 
open  glass  work,  and  the  upper  part  has  fixed 
glass  work.  The  employment  of  cast  iron  is  here 
quite  legitimate,  aud  pleasing  in  efiect.  _The 
columns  are  light  and  elegant,  interfering  neither 
with  space,  light,  nor  air,  more  than  is  consistent 
with  solidity,  in  which  respect  the  whole  composi- 
tion is  wanting  neither  in  reality  nor  in  appear- 
ance. In  November,  1857,  the  works  of  the  first 
part  were  on  the  point  of  being  completed,  the 
large  tables  of  white  marble  being  placed  in  the 
fish  market.  The  expense  of  obtaining  the  laud 
and  houses  for  the  Halle  Centrale  was  estimated 
at  9,1-11,020  francs,  and  it  required  the  demoli- 
tion of  106  properties,  occupying  a space  of  13,262 
mHres.  The  construction,  with  the  compensa- 
tion, and  the  eulargement  of  the  adjoining  streets, 
cost  1,572,000Z.;  of  which  the  houses  pulled 
down  cost  1,080,000/. 

Having  given  a sketch  of  the  several  buildings 
erected  of  late  years  in  Paris,  it  may  be  interest- 
ing to  record  the  cost  of  some  of  them:  this  I 
have  already  done  to  some  extent;  but  I will 
now  quote  the  following: — 

Francs. 

The  Jewish  Church,  by  M.  Thierry 234, ‘iSi 

Jews’  Hospital,  same  architect : — 

Ground  fiS.OOO 

Building 96,492 161,492 

Cost  of  building  about  80  francs  the  square 
metre. 

Maine  3rd  Arrondissement 389,379 

New  Fourriere,  or  Pound  for  the  Police  ....  207,752 

140  francs  the  m6tre. 

No.  60,  Boulevard  de  Strasbourg,  private 

house 203,332 

651  francs  the  metre,  probably 
including  land. 

New  Wing.  Lunatic  Asylum,  Charenton. . . . 3,320,000 

As  more  detailed  examples,  I give  the  expenses 
of  three  buildings,  namely,  the  Circus,  by  Hittorf; 
the  Colonne  de  Juillet ; and  a house.  Place  St. 
George. 

The  Circus  built  by  M.  Hittorf,  on  the  Boule- 
vard des  FLUes  du  Calvaire  : — 


moulded,  and  others  in  the  lower  part  are  of  plain  ^^"o'oo 

brick;  and  the  porch  has  an  arch-headed  door- 1 ; gg’noo 

wav.  having  a label  and  corbels,  richly  carved  I ironmongery 62,500 

roli-moulding,  and  cornucopia?,  aud  a shield  at  ^ 

the  top.  I Carving  37,500 

The  houses  of  Moorish  character  are  two,  de-  1 stoves e.ooo 

tached,  but  grouped  near  each  other  with  happy  j PavinganJ  Mphalte  lO.soo 
effect.  In  both,  chromatic  effect  is  studied  in  I paS.gaiSgiiding  24’, 500 
the  use  of  bricks  of  different  colours  — though  ornamental  sculp- 

those  not  so  glaring  in  appearance  as  in  many;  ture  |6,ooo 

buildings  elsewhere,  affecting  a rimihir  character.  - Bronze 
In  one  of  the  hou-^ses,  the  chief  feature  is  a square 


‘ To  be  continued. 


Francs. 

Painted  windows. . 2,soo 

Furniture 20,000 

Lustres  and  gas. . . . 42,000 

Decorative  painting  6,500 
Historical  painting  10,000 
Statuary 20,000 

644,000 

Design  anddirection  32,000 
Total  676,000 


ornament.s  I6,u00 

_ _ The  total  surface  covered  by  construction  being 

entrance- tower,  with  small  windows  at  the  top  ;■  about  1,900  metres,  tbe  cost  per  metre  amounts 
and  having  a horse-shoe  arch  to  the  porch,  with  I to  about  350  francs. 

pointed  extrados,  built  in  red  and  white  bricks,  j ’pj,y  Colonne  de  Juillet  was  estimated  to  cost 
The  plan  generally  is  irregular.  The  windows  ]^^|72,OOOfrancs,  nearly  47,000/.  The  heavier  parts 
are  mostly  biuall,  and  have  red  brick  arches  and , qj-  bronze  work  was  paid  for  at  the  rate  of 
slate  cills”;  and  part  of  the  effect  of  the  design  is  3 francs  75  cents,  the  kilogramme  (2-2  avoirdu- 
produced  by  some  courses  of  red  bitclvs  or  tiles,  j pyjs),  and  the  lighter  parts  at  the  rate  of  4 f.  25  c. 
I'he  roofs  are  gabled  aiul  overhanghig  The  George,  built  in 

other  house  is  remarkable  for  a large  octagonal  1 occupying  a space  of  1,307  square 


feature  in  the  plan,  and  for  an  angle  porch,  the 
angle  of  the  upper  story  being  carried  by  a square 
shaft.  The  windows  are  in  this  house  small,  but 
are  generally  coupled ; and  sometimes  the  lights 
are  'divided*  by  a sLjne  shaft.  The  care  of  the 
designer,  as  in  all  good  architectural  productions, 
has  extended  to  the  ground-enclosures  and  the 


metres,  cost  504, 000  francs,  being  at  tbe  rate  of 
418  francs  80  cents  a metre  for  tbe  ground.  The 
building  covers  823  square  metres,  being  at  the 


* The  French  m^tre  = 3-28  English  feet.  The  Paris 
foot  = l-o6d  Engbsh  foot.  1,000,000  francs  = 40, OOOL 
English  money. 
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rate  of  237  francs,  35  cents  a metre.  The  cost  of 
tbc  works  untler  the  several  heads  was  as  follows:- 


Francs. 

Masonry irjO.flOO 

Carpentry  40,000 

Joinery 50,000 

Ironmontrer,  smith, 
aivl  I'omider  ....  33,oiio 
Covoriiig&  pliirnber  10,000 
Paving  anti  glazing  iH.nOO 

Gilding 

Paper-hanging  . 

Internal  mirrors 
Plate  glass,  e-vCer- 

naily 

Stoves  


Francs. 

Sculptor 13,000 

Carton  pierre 3,500 

Pavement  4,000 


534,000 

Interest  on  outlay, 
and  architect’s 
commission  30,000 


Total  561,000 


r j6'22,.56o 


The  income  is  said,  on  a moderate  scale  of  let- 
ting, varying  from  900  francs  for  a fourth  lloor 
towards  the  Rue  Laferriere,  to  6,200  francs  for  a 
first  floor  on  the  Place  Saint  George,  with  stabling 
for  two  horses,  to  have  realized  39,500  francs,  or 
at  about  the  rate  of  7 per  cent,  on  the  outlay. 

Up  to  the  end  of  the  year  1857  the  works  on 
the  Rvie  de  Rivoli  had  cost  -1,800,000/.  and  caused 
the  demolition  of  800  houses.  As  part  of  this 
work  may  be  also  mentioned  the  Square  of  St. 
Jaques,  and  the  Avenue  Victoria  in  front  of  the 
Hotel  de  Villo,  at  the  back  of  which  is  now  being 
built,  as  a pendant  to  St.  Germain  I’Auxerrois,  a 
Mairie  for  the  fourth  arrondissement.  This  square 
occupies  a superficies  of  6,000  metres.  The  trees 
and  shrubs  are  of  new,  rare,  and  valuable  kinds, ; 
and  were  obtained  from  the  first  nui'series  of  Paris, 
Angers,  and  Nantes.  After  the  Rue  de  Rivoli, 
the  most  important  new  street  is  the  Boulevard  de 
Sevastopol,  commencing  at  the  Strasburg  Station 
and  extending  thence  to  the  Boulevard  St.  Penis ; 
and  passing  between  the  Rue  St.  Martin  and  the 
Rue  St.  Denis:  it  then  assumes  the  distinctive 
name  of  Boulevard  de  Sevastopol,  and  continues 
until  it  reaches  the  Seine  at  the  Place  du  ChAtelet. 
Up  to  this  point  the  expense  is  said  to  have  been 
about  320,000/. 

In  order  to  form  new  streets,  the  law  under 
which  expropriation,  tliat  is  compulsory  sale,  takes 
place  was  passed  as  it  now  stands  on  the  3rd  of 
May,  1841.  It  has  been  completed  or  supple- 
mented by  several  regulative  ordinances  and  by  a 
decree  of  the  PouvoirExecutif,  Ijaving  all  the  force 
of  law.  The  expropriation  takes  place  on  the 
report  of  local  commissioners,  and  the  compensa- 
tion is  assessed  by  a jury,  who  sit  as  judges  of 
the  value.  The  whole  of  this  subject  will  be  found 
rather  fully  treated  of  in  the  iOSth  and  199th 
numbers  of  tlie  “Journal  of  the  Society  of  Arts,” 
for  the  year  1856 ; but  the  fullest  particulars  will 
be  found  in  the  “ Revue  de  rArchitecture,”  by ' 
C.  Daly. 

As  examples  of  the  compensations  paid  in  the 
formation  of  new  streets,  the  following  instances 
naay  bo  given  : — 


Price 

offered. 

Price 

asked. 

Price 

taken. 

12,  Rue  clu  Louvre,  and  1, 
Rue  clcs  Fossds  St.  Germain 

Francs. 

Francs. 

Francs. 

I’Auxerrois 

Place  du  Louvre,  No.  20,  and 

444,500 

611,000 

500,000 

Rue  Jean  Tisson,  No.  9 

Rue  des  Pretres  St.  Germain 

226,000 

312,000 

260,000 

rAuxerrois 

Place  du  louvre,  No.  18,  and 

192,000 

346,114 

250,000 

Rue  Jean  Tisson,  5 and  7 . . 

136,000 

224,063 

Place  du  Lonvre,  No.  I6 

Rue  des  Fosses  St.  Germain, 

110,000 

184,51-1 

120,000 

47,000 

80,000 

60,000 

8,  Place  du  Loux're 

25,000 

75,000 

Same  house,  a librarian 

15,000 

33,000 

12,  Place  du  Louvre 

Ditto,  a wine  merchant 

14,000 

33,000 

15,000 

20,001) 

20,000 

14,  Rue  lies  Pretres,  anotary. . 

8,000 

25,000 

16,000 

As  to  the  selling  value  of  the  land,  I can  ofier 
you  the  following  illustrations  : — On  the  26th 
of  February,  1856,  the  City  submitted  twenty- 
eight  lots  of  ground  for  sale,  situated.  Place 
Hotel  de  Yille,  Avenue  Victoria,  Rue  de  la 
Coutellerie,  Rue  de  la  Tacherie,  (.iuai  Pelletier, 
and  Rue  St.  Martin.  Of  these  eight  lots  only 
one  Wiis  sold,  that  of  Rue  de  la  Tacherie,  con- 
taining 166  metres,  which  put  up  at  the  rate 
of  300  francs,  sold  at  an  increase  of  100  francs. 
On  the  7th  of  August,  1855,  the  same  lots  were 
put  up  at  prices  varying  from  -450  to  500  francs 
the  metre.  Four  houses  put  up  at  the  reserved 
price  of  95,000  francs,  sold  for  152,000 : three 
others,  put  up  at  90,000  francs,  sold  for  151, -iOO 
francs.  Laud  in  the  old  Park  at  Ncuilly  sold  at 
prices  ranging  from  20  to  28  francs  the  metre. 
For  the  land  on  the  Boulevard  dcs  Capucines,  one 
lot  of  762  metres  sold  for  -156,000  francs ; the 
sixth  lot  sold  for  263,000  francs,  and  another  lot 
sold  for  272,000  francs ; but  of  the  last  two  I can- 1 
not  give  the  superficial  area.  Several  lots  of' 
ground  on  the  line  of  road  from  the  Champs  ^ 


Elysees  to  the  Pont  de  Neuilly  sold  for  20,  25,  and 
28  francs  the  metre. 

Frar.cs. 

The  formation  of  the  Rue  Ramhuteau  cost  5,259,793 
Deduct  for  re-sale  of  laud 9u3,8C3 


4,355,930 

This  street  is  13  metres  wide  and  818  long,  making 
the  cost  for  each  superficial  metre  530  francs. 

The  Rue  de  la  Banque,  23  m.  50  c.  wide,  length 
228  m.;  cost  930,882  francs,  equal  to  312  francs 
the  mi^tre.  Tlie  Rue  Constantine,  13  m.  50  c. 
wide,  length  257  m. ; cost  1,329,9-16  fr.ancs.  The 
land  for  the  extension  of  the  Rue  de  Rivoli,  esti- 
mated to  cost  770  francs  the  square  metre,  actually 
cost  818  francs  : — 6,  Rue  Montmartre,  7-1  in.  price 
85,000  francs,  per  metre  1,1-48  francs;  10,  same 
street,  118  m.  price  105,000  francs,  per  mMre, 
890  francs;  Rue  de  Joinville,  1 m.  20  c.  price 
2-40  francs,  price  per  iniitre  200  francs;  Rue  de 
rOrillon,  7 m.  58  c.  price  113  f.  70  c.  per  metre 
15  francs.  Rue  du  Temple  ; — Rue  Saint  Pierre 
Popincourt,  Im.  15c.  price  7-1- f.  75  c.  per  metre 
65  francs;  Rue  des  Chantres,  1 m.  04c.  price 

26  francs,  per  metre  25  francs;  Rue  de  Jena, 

4 m.  08  c.  price  163  f.  30  c.  per  metre  -10  francs. 

The  demolitions  carried  out  in  Paris,  by  the 
Prefecture  of  the  Seine,  have  been,  according  to 
the  Moniieiir, — * 

Franca. 

Compensation  paid  27,319,210 

ditto  24,756,121 

ditto  19,709,768 

ditto  29.963,320 

ditto  24,463,040 


In  1852 

1853 

1854 

1855 

1856 


. 250  houses  . 
- 515  ditto 
. 299  ditto 
. 320  ditto 
. IBI  ditto 


126,211,559 

The  value  of  new  buildings  and  enlargements 
was  as  follows  : — 


Lettinc  value.  Selling  value. 


1853 

1854 

1855 

1856 


638 

1,095 

1,205 

],6U 

2.000 

6,552 


Francs. 

1,100,000 

4.700.000 

7,000,000 

10,000,000 

12.500.000 

35,000,000 


Francs. 

23.000. 000 

94.000. 000 

140.000. 000 

200.000. 000 

250.000. 000 

712.000. 000 


Showing  that  the  value  of  the  buildings  erected 
in  1850  amounted  to  22,000,000  fi-ancs;  in  1851 
to  26,000,000  francs ; in  1852  to  28,000,000 
francs;  and  eveiitnally  in  1856  reached  the  enor- 
mous amount  of  250,000,000  francs  (10,000,000/.) 

I have  heard  it  said  that  in  Paris  the  munici- 
pality has  accomplished  these  works  of  street  im- 
provement with  piofit;  and  so  in  one  sense,  at 
least  in  one  case,  they  hav'e.  I particularly  allude 
to  the  case  of  the  Rue  de  Rivoli.  But  here  it 
must  be  observed,  that  when  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment, having  decided  on  the  work,  applied  to  the 
municipality  for  its  co-operation,  it  agreed  to  pay 
one-half  the  sum  necessary  to  form  the  street 
running  along  the  Tuileries  and  Louvre,  and  one- 
third  the  expense  of  the  remainder  of  the  street. 
\Vhen  the  municipality  commenced  the  work,  they 
had  contracted  a loan  of  50,000,000,  which 
siiin  was  at  a jiremium,  and  actually  realised 
62,000,000. 

They  had  then  to  begin  with  this 

borrowed  fund  of 62,000,000 

A fund  in  reserve  of  50,uiio,000 

Audapartpaidby  Governmeiitof  5U, 000,000 


162,000,000  = j£'6,480,000 
With  this  sum  in  hand,  the  re-sale  of  the  land 
and  the  value  of  the  old  materials,  it  is  not  mar- 
vellous that  there  was  no  loss  to  the  municipality. 
This  you  will,  however,  perceive  is  a case  where 
the  Government  contributed  largely  to  the  work, 
and  is  no  proof  that  the  improvements  are  self- 
p.iying.  They  are,  on  the  other  hand,  I believe, 
quite  as  costly  in  Paris  a.s  they  are  in  London. 
The  length  of  this  paper  prevents  me  at  present 
noting  the  subject  of  the  statistics  of  the  town,  its 
population,  ai’ea,  the  niunber  of  building  opera- 
tives employed,  and  the  estimated  product  of  their 
labour,  with  some  other  points  wliich  appear  to 
me  interesting  to  us  as  architects.  I might  also 
have  alluded  more  particularly  to  the  careful 
restorations  which  have  been  going  on  in  the  very 
interesting  Mcditeval  buildings,  of  which  there  are 
many  examples  in  Paris. 

The  works  in  the  city  of  Paris  are  paid  for 
chiefly  by  duties  levied  within  the  town,  or  by 
proceeds  of  institutions  belonging  to  the  city, 
such  as  cemeteries,  markets,  abattoirs,  water- 
supply,  Ac.  Ill  1855  the  budget  provided  for  the 
expenses  of  grands  travaiix  for  the  town,  in- 
cluding works  of  architecture,  ponts  et  chaussees, 
travaux  hydrauliques,  la  grande  voirie,  the  sum  of 
7,810,000  francs,  amongst  which  were  the  follow- 
ing items : 


' Moiiiteur  des  Architectes. 


E.xpenses  of  Agency  120, ooO 

Salute  Clotilde 400, uuo 

Dilfercut  religious  buildings 400, ooO 

School  establishments  300, noo 

Institut  de  I’lmperatrice  3u0,000 

Cemeteries loo.ooo 

Barri^res,  entrepots,  and  abattoirs  ....  ICO.OOO 

New  Prefecture  of  police 500, 000 

Caserne  des  Petits  PCres  300,000 


2,530,0.0  fr. 

The  actual  total  of  work  was  nine  millions  of 
francs.  In  this  are  not  included  the  works  of 
Notre  Dame  and  the  8ainte  Chapelle,  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  Boulevard  de  Sevastopol,  nor  the 
paving  undertaken  at  the  joint  charge  of  the  town 
and  the  state.  The  receipts  of  the  City  of  Paris 
for  the  year  ending  the  Slst  March;  1856, 
amounted  to  89,579,287  fr.  besides  25,808, -45-1  fr. 
raised  by  loan  for  public  works.  The  expenditure 
was  63,385,214  fr.  of  which  new’  buildings  and  the 
repairs  of  the  old  cost  17,421,-177  fr.  The  receipts 
for  the  year  1856  are  stated  to  be  50,311,001  fr. 
Amongst  the  items  of  expienditure  are : — 


Interest  of  debt 12, 1 56,493 

Expenses  of  collection,  salaries,  &c.. . 3,706,7«0 

Primary  instruction  1,557,764 

Public  worship 98,789 

National  guard  and  military  service  ..  717,320 

Repairs  of  public  buildings 4,244,372 

, Hospices  and  charitable  establishments  6,478,651 
Libraries,  promenades, andworksol'art  297,454 

Public  festivals 902,829 

Expenses  of  Prefecture  of  Police 9,624,323 

New  public  works  13,177,105  fr. 


I have  purposely  avoided  drawing  any  com- 
parison between  our  own  proceedings  in  this 
metropolis  and  those  in  Paris.  Wo  have  not  cer» 
tainly  amongst  us  for  the  last  two  centuries  seen 
anytliing  like  the  same  display  of  civic  splendour 
as  our  neighbours  in  Paris  ; neither  our  tastes  nor 
our  institutions  tend  to  it.  And  it  is  not  only  in 
Paris,  but  in  the  provincial  towns  of  France,  that 
the  same  spirit  of  improvement  prevails ; never- 
theless, we  are  also  certainly  011  the  move;  and 
altliough  we  have  not  yet  arrived  at  the  time 
when  great  schemes  for  the  improvement  of  our 
crowded  city  are  to  be  carried  out  as  they  have 
been  in  Paris,  still  I cannot  but  think  that  we  are 
beginning  to  be  aware  of  the  real  necessity  which 
exists  for  making  our  London  of  the  nineteenth 
century  as  convenient  as  it  is  rich  and  populous, 
and  when  those  most  pressing  works  of  sani- 
tary improvement,  the  construction  of  the  great 
sewei’s,  shall  have  been  carried  out — when  Loudon 
sliall  be  really  oue  great  municipality,  and  some 
national  plan  devised  of  creating  that  reasonable 
amount  of  revenue  which  may  be  sufficient  Ibrthe 
purpose — that  then  our  chairman  of  the  Metropo- 
litan Board  of  Works  may,  like  the  Prefect  of  the 
Seine,  with  the  lielp  of  a willing  governuioiw, 
carry  out  in  London  works  worthy  of  the  great- 
ness of  the  city  and  the  empire. 


IMPORTANCE  OF  A STUDY  OF  THE  ARTS 
SUBSIDIARY  TO  ARCHITECTURE. 

ARCUITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION.* 

When  1 placed  upon  the  lecture  programme  the 
subject  for  this  papei’,  “The  importance  of  a study 
of  the  arts  subsidiary  to  architecture,”  I inadvert- 
ently proposed  to  myself  far  more  than  1 find 
myself  able  to  accomplish;  for,  on  the  very 
threshold  of  such  a subject,  one  is  bewildered  by 
its  magnitude  and  its  endless  ramifications ; and 
the  further  the  consideration  is  carried,  the  more 
impos-siblc  docs  it  appear  that  a single  lecture 
can  do  the  faintest  justice  to  a subject  which,  in- 
deed, embraces  every  art : for  all  arts  will  be  found 
more  or  less  to  subserve  that  which  it  is  our  im- 
mediate province  to  follow,  and  to  mix  themselves 
up  more  or  less  intimately  with  its  history  or  its 
practice. 

I propose,  then,  to  consider  the  subject  under 
two  general  heads;  1,  The  relative  importance 
to  architecture  of  the  arts  of  painting  and  colour- 
ing; 2.  The  connection  which  should  always  sub- 
sist between  architecture  and  the  sculpturesque 
arts ; and  will  devote  the  short  time  allotted  to  me 
to  the  first  question. 

Taking  then  the  subject  of  painting,  or  the  art 
of  representing  to  the  eye  by  means  of  colours,  or 
figures  on  plane  surl'accs,  all  objects  the  eye  can. 
discern  in  nature, — or,  in  the  more  confined  sense 
in  which  I desire  to  treat  it,  the  application  of 
colour  artistically  to  the  various  parts  of  buildings, 
whether  to  walls,  ceilings,  panels,  or  plastered 
surfaces,  and  in  such  a manner  that  the  beauty 
.and  dignity  of  the  architectural  members  are 
enhanced  thereby, — it  is  necessary  I should  preface 
my  remarks  by  telling  you,  that  the  subject,  even 
reduced  within  these  narrow  limits,  is  capable  of 

* Read  at  a meeting  of  the  Association,  on  Friday,  the 
IStli,  by  Mr.  John  Norton,  i)i'usiueiit. 
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SO  many  subdivisions,  that  the  treatment  we  can 
give  it  now  must  necessarily  be  but  a hasty  and 
imperfect  glance. 

The  comparatively  late  dcvdopir.cnt  of  the  art,  since 
the  practice  of  painting  in  oil.  will  not  come  within  our 
province  as  architects  to  consider;  for  our  art  owes  little 
gratitude  to  the  discoverer  of  that  process,  wheti  history 
seems  to  prove  to  us  that  it  led.  more  than  any  other 
cause,  to  the  estrangement  between  architecture  and 
painting;  the  divorce  of  which  became  more  c ‘mpleteas 
the  practice  of  oil  gradually  gave  ri.^e  to  pictures,  the 
chief  beauties  of  which  consisted  in  their  deptli  ufsliadows 
and  fulness  of  colouring,  or  contrary  to  the  arcliitectural 
character  and  low  harmonious  colouring  of  the  more 
ancient  works  in  fresco ; as  well  as  to  the  multiplication 
of  easel-pictures,  in  which  careful  manipulati  nis  became 
more  important;  and  thefacilit)  tlicnewmeJiuiu  afforded 
tlie  masters  ofthe  Renaissance  to  indulge  in  a siyle  pictu- 
resciue,  and  highly  elaborated  ; and  though,  perhaps,  more 
imitative  of  actual  nature,  still  losing  sight  of  the  more 
severe  and  sculpturesque  treatment  adopted  by  most  ofthe 
earlier  tempera  and  fresi  ' ’ 


stamp  its  own  peculiar  character  upon  every  building  we 
may  be  called  upon  to  erect ; for  have  we  not  the  same  rich 
mine  of  illustration  open  to  us  for  the  decoration  of  our 
ecclesiastical  and  secular  buildings,  which  latter  daily  in- 
crease in  sumptuoiisness  with  the  wealth  of  the  countrj’? 
Have  we  not  enough  material  for  both  painter  and  sculptor 
in  the  noble  deeds  of  our  countrymen  performed  in  every 
clime?  Take  a single  instance.  Is  it  not  a reproach  to 
us  as  a people  that  the  dry  page  of  history  contains  the 
sole  record  of  the  deeds  of  such  men  as  Wellington?  Is 
there  not  a risk  of  such  men  being  forgotten  in  the  busy 
din  of  time  present,  a rigid  statue  here,  or  a cast-like  bust 
there,  being  the  sole  memorials  we  bequeath  to  posterity  ? 
With  such  a history,  composed  of  deeds  of  valour  performed 
among  all  natives  of  the  earth,  differing  widely  in  caste  and 
costume,  vvhai  frescoed  spaces  would  not  the  old  paint- 
ers have  Itlt  toinsinrc  those  coming  after  with  his  noble 
self- devotion  and  sense  of  patriotic  duty ! The  government 
has  at  length  shown  some  care  for  this  matter  in  calling 


I will  new  draw  your  attention  to  the  further  illustra- 
tions of  my  subject  on  the  walls ; they  serve  to  show  you 
the  peculiar  colouring  and  treatment  of  fresco  painting  of 
some  of  the  early  schools. 

The  Umbrian  school  is  well  represented  by  the  draw- 
ings kiudlv  lent  us  by  Sir  Francis  Scutt,  Irom  Pinturic- 
ch'io’.s  magnificent  series  of  frescoes,  in  the  Piccolomini 
Library  of  Siena  Cathedral,  of  events  in  the  life  of  .acnreas 
Silvias,  afterwards  Pius  II.  Pinturicchio  was  as  great  as 
au  architectural  decorator  as  a painter.  In  the  Siena 
scries  he  was  assisted  by  Raffaelle,  then  a youth.  A 
chromolitb,  about  to  be  issued  by  the  Arundel  Society, 
shows  you  the  same  master’s  fresco  of  “ Christ  with  the 
Doctors,”  at  Spello  Cathedral.  We  have  another  illustra- 
tion of  the  Umbrian  school  in  the  master-piece  of 
N'clli,  at  Gubbio,  in  which  its  peculiarities  will  be  evident. 

This  painter  is  supposed  by  Mr.  Layard  to  have  greatly 
inllucnccd  the  early  style  of  RalTaclle,  whose  father, 
Giovanni  Sanzio,  was  his  pupil.  The  peculiar  character 
ofthe  Siene.se  school  is  seen  in  the  work  of  Amlirogio 


in  the  aid  of  sculpture  and  painting  at  Westminster ; the  -----  ---  of  cipno 

church  is  awakening  to  the  necessity  of  the  arts  working  ' Lorenzetti,  on  the  wails  of  the  Palazzo  ^ ^ 

tngct!ier;and  thebar  has  taken  a step  in  the  right  direc-  ' in  which  he  shows  the  clTect 
V^;hQoYs"DarmiiiL''becanicYess  Let  us  hope  that  the.>e  efforts  to  introduce  reality  1 allegory.  This  is  one  of  l^heear^ 

schooU.  paintmg  became  less  buddings  will  re-acl  upon  our  painters,  and  lead  works  exhibiting  freedom  from  the  old  t^e  ^jpes 

to  the  formation  of  a school  at  once  worthy  ofthe  cen-  ' and  in  the  clas.-ical  manner  of  draw  iiig  Ins  figures  we  see 


v infiuence  shed  upon  art  by  the  discovery,  in  his 


mav  take  comfort  from  the  consideration  that  this  divorce  ,.  . . , 

rep'resents  bot  a short  period  i„  the  enHre  history  of  art,  ' hlter  in' the”  session  ( ii.i^rorahtiqoyslatocs  and  bas-ryiets, 

.0  devote  an  evening  to  the  history  of  and  close  connec- 


even  if  dating  back  as  far  as  the  Van  Eycks;  and 
fact  that  wo  have  indications  in  the  signs  of  mir  times 


o tne  nisiory  oi  mn.  cv.®..  ve.....^^-  - -dl  refer’.  fi'naUy,  to  the  drawings  from  the  works  of 

uon  uetween  scu.peure  and  archiWcturc.  and  will,  there- 1 Ghirlandajo.  of  Giotto,  at  Santa  Croce  Horence,  contam- 
take  but  a rapid  glance  at  their  history,  and  it  will  .appear  fora,  conclude  my  remarks  upon  the  ^ , SanU^Maria^SopVa^Mi^erva,  and  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci, 

'“S  the'earhest  periods,  the  connection  of  these  with  ' art  1 havehad  in  view  in  the  foregoing  re, narks  whieh  wm  nre.ds  t'i,?  “ a GaTry  S 

each  Other,  and  With  the  art  Of  sculpture,  was  most  inti-  : f>'T  me  an  opportunity  of  calling  your  attention  to  the  by  Romaiin,  nna  the  imini  m 

mate,  as  exeinplified  in  tiie  Egyptian  remains  at  the  1 drawings  and  illustrations  on  the  table. 

Museum-processions, hieroglyphics,  andanimals,  incised  I l-  /{‘'“"'.‘'•-J  consider  this  ancient  process  comes  egi- 
and  painted  in  stone,  plaster,  and  wood ; the  somewliat  timately  within  our  definition  of  painting ; and  it  ' 

analogous  character  and  treatment  of  the  works  of  Per- 

sepolis  and  Assyria  : the  uiiqueationabie  practice  of  tlic  "'orks  at  Rome,  \ enice,  and  Pis.a,  it  is  entirely  p 

Greeks  in  uniting  ’ colour  with  form,  by  painting  in  upon  it;  and  the  bnlliancy  of  the  ancient 
encaustic  to  their  statues  and  architectural  sculptures  ' realized  the  ‘^’^racter  given  to 

generally;  the  existing  remains  left  to  us  at  Rome,  , by  Ghirlandaio, that  "it  is  the  oidy  true  pamling  for 
Pompeii,  and  elsewhere;  of  the  practice  of  adorning  , sterility.  _ , -g..  , _ *i,„ 

entire  surfaces  of  walls  with  fresco  and  tempera  paintings  | Y”  J senes  of  drawings  exhibited  Ly  the  kind 
by  the  Romans ; the  Byzantine  practice  of  mosaic  and  , Mr-  Lockyer,  who,  1 rejoice  to  say,  conteini 
otlier  coloured  pictures’ to  walls  and  roofs;  and.  lastly,  publication  of  a work  on  the  subject,  you  will  g 

illustrations  cf  the  practice  of  inlaying  geometrical  or 

....  .....r-..  Ofthe  fourth 


pattern  mosaics  through  many  centuries, 
century,  from  the  mausoleum  of  Santa  Costanza;  of  the 
seventh  century,  from  the  tribune  of  Sant’  Agnesc;  of 
the  eighth  century,  from  the  triclinium  of  Leo  III.  at 
S.  Giovanni  in  Laterano;  others  of  the  same  character 
from  San  Nerco  ed  Achilleo,  the  tribune  of  San  Marco, 
the  pulpit  of  Aracmii,  and  the  cloisters  of  San  Paolo: 
these  are  characterized  by  strong  contrast  of  primitive 
colours  with  white  bands,  to  divide  the  reds  and  blues ; 
gold  is  but  sparingly  used,  the  patterns  are  geometrical, 
and  in  the  earliest  specimens  imitate  the  ornament^ 
mouldings  of  Roman  architecture.  Ne.xt,  we  have  speci- 
mens from  the  Capella  Rcale  and  the  Toree  di  Santa 
N’itifa,  at  Palermo,  of  the  twelfth  century.  In  these  a 
great  advance  appears  to  have  been  made  upon  the  earlier 
specimens;  instead  of  the  harsh  contrast  of  positive 
colours,  we  find  flowing  ornament  and  foliage,  somewhat 
of  oiir  Norman  type,  in  green,  blue,  and  gold,  placed 
upon  the  ground  of  another  colour.  The  two  ne.xt  are 


Milan.  I need  only  mention  some  of  the  other  branches 
of  my  subject,  such  as  the  encaustic  or  wax-painting  of 
the  Greeks,  and,  of  later  times,  of  the  Mediteval  practice 
of  painting  on  glass,  tapestries,  pottery,  and  china,  to 
show  you  how  exhaustlcss  is  the  subject  of  the  combina- 
tion of  colour  with  architecture,  and  how  very  imper- 
fectly I have  touched  upon  it. 


ROME.* 

Till:  next  series  of  photographs  explained  by  Mr; 
Ashpitel,  were  those  of  the  prai-Christian  basilicas. 
Great  misapprehension  exists  as  to  these  important 
buildings.  They  were  the  halls  of  justice, — some 
of  which  belonged  to  the  State,  the  others  to 
the  leaders  of  great  families,  who  there  received 
their  clients  and  servants,  and  transacted  those 
various  businesses  each  might  have,  and  gave 
judgment  between  them  in  all  disputed  matters. 
The  one  begun  by  Cajsar,  and  called  the  Julia,  of 
which  only  the  foundations  remain,  was  tlieii 
described.  It  covered  as  much  ground  as  our 
St.  Paul’s,  and  was  about  as  high  as  Westminster 
Abbey.  The  next  photograph  shows  that  of 
Constantine,  the  remains  of  which  consist  of 
three  enormous  arches,  formerly  c.illed  those  of 
the  Temple  of  Peace.  They  arc  each  80  feet  in 

-><1  ‘I'!  ,1 

according  to  the  early  geometric  type,  but  with  more  pro- j Wells  Cathedral,  without  the  buttresses,  woulil 
fu.se  admixture  of  gold,  aiiil  the  colours  of  the  glass  | stand  under  one  of  them.  But  these  all 

S'S  of  the  BosHica  Ulpia,  which  wo,  half  .as 

Cathedrah  is  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  displays  a large  again  as  St.  1 aul  s,  in  0110  vast  undivided 
great  advance  in  the  art ; the  beautiful  interlacing  orna-  cjiaiuher,  and  constructed  of  the  most  sumptuous 
ment,  and  geometrically  arranged  figures,  arc  formed  in  j 

Eto  mosaic,  Betinto  a compoaitioaoranotbcr  colour  for  i to  the  consideration 

The  mode  of  working  in  mosaic  is  well  known  to  you.  ofthe  most  interesting  of  all  subjects — the  Chris- 

Of  course  a carefully  drawn  cartoon  is  as  requisite  in  this  ! basilicas  The  progress  of  conversion  in 

?hVS»7c  c rTn'S  l Homo  seem,  to  , hove  been  , different  from  timt 

accuracy  with  which  great  pictures  are  now  copied  is  in  other  countries.  Iraditions  state  tuar,  tlie 
quite  marvellous;  no  less  than  1,100  different  colours  and  commenced  among  the  higher  classes, 

tints  beicEkt  command  for  the  purpose  The  tes^  persecutions  raged— and  tllcy 

as  they  are  now  termed,  .riiifi/fi,  are  not  exactly  glass,  out  > t 1,1^1  • r 11 

of  a vitreous  nature,  made  from  various  mirieral.s,  and  , dared  not  meet  ill  public— assembled  their  fellow- 
coloured  with  metallic  o.xidcs-,  these  are  set  in  a mastic,  Christians  in  their  halls,  for  preaching  and 
orceraent.  ground,  and  then  polished,  e.xcept  if  intended  . ^ aisles,  with 


the  glorious  though  perishing  remains  of  Mediicval 
Cdiristendom,  especially  in  Italy,— all  read  to  us  Ihe  lesson, 
that  throughout  its  lengthened  career  painting  has  ever 
found  its  highest  vocation  in  its  close  alliance  with  the 
sister  art  of  arcliitecture,  and  that  its  high  mission  has 
only  been  suspended  since  its  divorce  therefrom,  for  then 
only  was  it  in  a position  to  become  the  exponent  of  reli- 
gion, and  the  teacher  of  high  thoughts  to  the  uninstructed 
masses  of  mankind,  whether  in  the  temples  of  ancient 
Paganism,  or  the  churches  and  places  of  assembly  of 
Early  and  Mediaeval  Christendom . B iit  in  departing  f rom 
what  we  would  fain  believe  her  legitimate  and  only  true 
office,  what  has  followed?  Has  not  painting  ceased, 
save  in  exceptional  instances,  to  be  a source  of  instruc- 
tion and  delight  to  the  many,  and  become  an  object  to 
gratify  the  exclusive  taste  or,  still  worse,  selfish  enjoy- 
ment of  the  few?  And  who  knows  but  that  the  witn- 
drawal  of  the  honest  and  unLvcr.sally  felt  enthusiasm  in 
art,  which  we  read  of  in  the  page  of  Italian  hi.storj-,  as  the 
rule  in  the  best  periods  of  Medireval  Cliristian  art,  may 
not  be  a chief,  though  silent,  cause  of  the  lack  amongst 
us  of  those  bright  and  shining  stars  which  irradiated  those 
falsely  termed  Dark  Ages,  whose  divinely  inspired  though 
fast-perishing  works  are  even  now  objects  to  us  of  worthy 
pilgrimage  and  earnest  study  ? 

I imagine,  for  a moment,  the  daily  occupation  of  a 
painter  of  the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  century ; sec  Masac- 
cio outlining  a grand  cartoon  for  the  Braiicacci  Chapel, 
or  Luini  literally  covering  entire  w.ills  cf  the  sanctuary  of 
our  Lady  of  Sareimo  with  sacred  histories,  or  frescoing 
the  cornices  and  roof  lunettes  of  the  Certosa  gatehouse- 
work  that  now-a-days  would  certainly  be  left  to  the  house 
painter ; or,  again,  the  whole  army  of  art-teachers  form- 
ing the  schools  of  Umbria  and  Tuscany  going  fortli  to 
teach  lessons  of  good-government  and  patriotism  on  the 
broad  wall-spaces  of  town- hall  or  palace,  and  of  religion 
and  devotion  on  the  walls  of  church,  convent,  or  cloister 
should  wc  not  exclaim,  “ Truly,  these  men  worked  witi 
a lofty  and  holy  purpose,”  and  became  the  teachers  of 
their  generation,  by  setting  fortli  in  the  one  case  the 
noble  record  of  their  city’s  victories  in  battle  or  in  policy, 

causing  w-alls  to  speak  more  eloquent  episodes  ofthe  or  ceuiem,  giuuim,  ouu  luc.i  j. 

heroic  deeds  of  its  patriots,  than  even  the  poet’s  pen  of  ; for  a great  height,  when  the  effect  IS  better  if  the  surface  I - • j'„,|  fnr-  tho  nHur  wnn  <?n 

inspiration ; in  the  other  case,  the  walls  consecrated  to  is  somewhat  rough.  It  will  be  interesting  now  to  com- : au  apsis  r _ ’ u A * 

religion  became  living  books  of  sacred  instruction,  glow-  pare  the  patterns  wc  have  considered  with  some  of  the  suited  to  the  purpose  or  a Christian  Church,  mat 
ing  with  the  deeds  of  apostles  and  saints,  and  teaching  subject  mosaics ; and  I am  glad  to  be  able  to  illi^tratc  this  retained  by  tlicm  when  the  persecutions 

the  unlettered  the  dogmas  of  tlie  church  and  its  legendar  part  of  our  subject  with  a portion  of  a scries  about  to  be  , , wLimi  ” kino-^  Imeninp  nnrsiricr 

history.  How  different  the  daily  occupation  of  the  artists  published  by  the  Arundel  Society,  from  the  apses  and  ceased  . and  when  Lmgs  Uecaine^^  nursing 

of  our  time,  three-fourths  of  whom  seem  intent  upon  triumphal  arches  of  the  basilican  churche..  at  Rome : the  , fathers,  and  queens  nursing  mothers,  to  the 

transmitting  to  posterity  only  the  gold-bedecked  effigies  , two  finished  proofs  are  from  the  church  of  S.  Prassede,  ^j-uth,  churches  were  huilt  hv  them  on  the  exact 

of  the  men  whose  “deeds”  would  have  iiisiiired  the  rebuilt  by  Paschal  I,  in  the  ninth  century.  This  mosaic  , „ . ,,  basilica-  which  form  has  been 

men  of  old;  or  landscapes,  which,  though  true  enough  to  represents  a colossal  figure  of  Chri>t,  lu  gold,  on  a deep-  - ‘ ' 

nature,  are  devoid  of  poetry  or  purpose ; or  cattle  and  blue  background,  the  right-hand  uplifted,  and  holding  in  retained  in  Home  ever  since. 

game,  which  would  be  exquisite  as  backgrounds,  or  mere  the  left  a scroll;  below  it  the  river  “Jordajies;”  and  over  , The  photograph  of  one  of  the  smaller  of  these 

incidentals  of  pictures  worthy  of  our  age,  but  all  wanting  the  nimbus  of  Christ,  the  hand  of  the  Almighty.  On  the  , , Hiidcnziana  was  then  alluded  to. 

in  the  unity  and  loftiness  of  purpose  ofthe  old  schools; — right  side  are  standing  figures  of  SS.  Paul,  Pudentiana,  _ » ’ i • P ,Y-diTktil  Wiaom-kn 

theotherl'ourth,  ail  earnest,  tliough,  as  yet,  unproductive  and  Paschal ; and  on  the  left.  SS.  Peter,  Prassede,  and  This  cburcli  gives  its  title  tO  tarUlTial  VViseman, 
band  of  young  painters,  who,  indeed,  seem  to  have  some  Ireno.  The  tw-o  palm-trees  typify  Baptism  and  Resurrcc-  and  is  said  to  have  been  tllC  hall  of  the  house  ot 
fixed  purpose,  though  hitherto  their  works  display  no  tion ; and  in  the  zone  below  is  ChrUt  as  the  Lamb,  sur-  a Roman  senator.  Here  St.  Peter  is 

more  than  technical  beauty.  rounded  by  the  twelve  apostle:^,  typified  as  lambs;  and  at  i,„i„«,i  o„,i  fr.  E-iva  ronvArtpil  hi<? 

Buttheselastdeserveoursympathy,  if  their  object  be  the  extremities  the  towers  of  Bethlehem  and  Jerusalem,  said  to  ha\e  lodged,  and  to  have  converteu.  ms 
to  unite  the  too  long-dissevered  arts,  and  to  emulate  All  the  figures  have  nimbi,  including  the  "Agnus  Dei;”  host,  together  with  his  sou,  and  llis  daughter 
the  power  and  more  ideal  beauties  of  the  three  great  cen-  and  that  of  Paschal  is  of  square  or  oblong  shape,  Pu(^mitiana  who  were  all  afterwards  martyred, 
turies  before  the  final  decay  of  art.  But  before  the  object  to  indicate  that  he  was  then  aliv^e.  The  mosaic  oyer  . v | has  evidently  been  rebuilt ; but  the 
of  our  desire  can  be  accomplished,  a school  of  painters  the  tnumphal  arch  represents  the  Apocalyptic  vision  Lins  CHurcil  lias  etiauiliy  oeeii  rtuuii  , 
has  to  be  formed,  based  on  the  practice  of  the  earlier  of  St.  John.  Within  a walled  inclosurc  are  figures  columns,  no  doubt,  are  ot  groat  antiquity,  and 
schools  of  It^dy ; and  when  once  fired  with  the  genial  of  Christ  and  SS.  Prassede  and  Pudentiana ; and  both  may  have  supported  the  very  arches  and  roof  be- 
brotherhood  of  the  ancient  artistic  fraternities,  and  filled  within  and  without,  companies  of  apostles  and  saints,  wldAh  tiip  bolv  nnostle  nreached. 

■with  a zealous  and  earnest  purpose  to  restore  to  painting  clad  in  white  robes.  Winged  seraphs  appear  to  be  intro-  , ^ e ^ KaoMirtaa  at 

its  ancient  dominion,  we  may  then  expect  works  which  ducing  the  blessed  through  the  gates  to  the  presence  of  There  are  seven  Oi  the  greater  basilicas  at 
shall  really  impress  this  Victorian  epoch,  as  the  progress  Christ;  and  in  the  spandrels  below  are  companies  of  liome — St.  Peter’s,  St.  John  Latcran,  Santa 
of  discovery  has  already  impressed  its  science.  Let  us  martyrs,  in  attitudes  ofjoy,  holdingcrowns  and  branches  Mnria  Mairf^iore  St  Paul  Without-the-walls,  St. 
not  forget  that  earnestness  of  purpose  and  unity  of  of  palms.  The  ornamental  borders  round  the  arch  are  ‘ ’ . ' , nf  Oiaoa 

action  is  required  equally  at  our  hands  ; but  may  we  not  worthy  of  study,  and  the  monogram  of  Paschal  is  inte-  Lorenzo,  St.  Sebastian,  and  ..anta  Uloce.  ^ 


gather  hope  for  the  future  from  the  fact,  that  during  tiie  resting  as  fixing  the  date;  the  other  subjects  are  from 
first  period  of  the  Victorian  era,  already  passed  through,  : St.  Clemente  and  Sta.  Francesca;  tlie  latter,  though  of 
our  art  has  made  more  substantial  progress  than  either  of  later  date,  shows  what  expression  can  be  imparted  to  the 
the  subsidiary  arts  of  painting  or  scnlpture ; and  a»  Iheob-  faces  by  means  of  this  apparently  unworkable  material, 
ject  of  myremarks  is  to  convince  yuu  tliat  ever  in  the  best  ] We  considered  tliat  branch  of  our  subject  relatingto 
phases  ol  its  past  history-  these  two  arts  have  walked  uiii-  [ painting  in  fresco  last  session  ; hut  I regret  that  time  will 
formlyhand  and  hand  with  our  own.  surely;  then,  our  aspi-  • not  permit  us  to  enter  folly  into  the  technical  differences 
rations  will  rise  for  the  rapid  advance  of  those  arts,  without  , between  that  and  tempera  or  distemper  painting,  alone 
which  our  own  can  never  in  practice  attain  to  e.xcellence,  ' worthy  of  a separate  lecture,  and  important  to  us  as  being 
but  in  union  with  which  we  may  expect  to  fulfil  a mission  | the  most  likely  branch  to  be  revived  as  applied  to  wall- 
as worthy  as  that  accomplished  in  any  former  age;  for  decoration — the  more  rapid  in  execution,  although 
then  it  will  be  in  our  power  to  iiluatrate  the  meaning,  and  treacherous  in  this  northern  climate  0/  ours. 


the  Lateian  is  said  to  have  been  the  oldest.  It  is 
called  “ the  mother  and  mistress  of  all  churches,” 
and  is  said  to  have  been  the  basilica  or  great  hall  of 
the  house  of  Plautius  Lateranus,  who  was  put  to 
death  by  Nero,  lu  1308  it  received  considerable 
damage  by  fire,  and  was  restored  from  time  to 


* The  following  is  the  remainder  of  the  paper  read  by 
Mr.  Ashpitel,  F.S.A.  at  the  Architectural  Photographic 
Society.  Seep.  109,  ante. 
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time  by  succeeding  popes.  It  covers  about  the 
same  ground  as  our  St.  Paul’s;  but  the  front  is 
about  30  feet  wider  and  20  feet  higher.  The  in- 
terior, however,  contains  more  objects  of  interest 
and  beauty  than  all  the  churches  in  London  put 
together.  The  whole  is  a mass  of  varied  coloured 
marble  and  gilding,  and  is  filled  with  sculpture, 
frescoes,  mosaics,  and  paintings  in  profusion.  In 
the  latter  we  have  some  of  the  finest  specimens, 
from  Giotto  downwards.  Some  of  the  mosaics 
are  by  Gaddo  Gaddi.  The  chapels  are  very 
beautiful,  particularly  that  of  the  Corsini  family. 
But  the  most  interesting  feature  is  the  curious 
octagonal  building  in  which  the  first  Christian  em- 
peror received  the  rite  of  baptism.  To  describe 
this  would  be  to  exceed  the  limits  of  the  lecture, 
which  ought  mainly  to  be  confined  to  those  build- 
ings represented  by  the  photographs  themselves. 

The  first,  however,  in  rank,  though  not  in 
antiquity,  is  the  great  basilica  of  St.  Peter’s, 
originally  built  by  Constantine,  A.D.  306;  the' 
re-building  of  which  was  commenced  in  1450. 
'I'hc  photographs  show  the  main  front  from 
various  points  of  view.  This  is  more  than  double 
that  of  our  St.  Paul’s  in  width,  and  nearly  double 
in  height.  The  facade,  therefore,  may  be  said  to 
be  four  times  the  size  of  that  of  our  metropolitan 
cathedral.  The  colonnade  shown  In  the  photo- 
graph is  a long  ellipse,  738  feet  by  588 ; its  height 
is  about  that  of  the  Iloyal  Exchange.  It  contains 
284  columns,  in  four  rows,  under  which  carriages 
drive : above  this  stand  140  statues,  each  12  feet 
high.  The  obelisk  is  of  Egyptian  granite,  72  feet 
high,  in  one  piece  of  stone ; and,  including  the  base 
at  is  about  15  feet  higher  than  the  Duke  of  York’s  , 
■Column.  Prom  the  piazza  in  front  to  the  great 
door  is  very  nearly  a quarter  of  a mile;  so  tliat  if 
tlie  audience  could  fancy  they  stand  at  the  end  of 
Fleet-street ; that  all  the  houses  on  Ludgate-hill 
were  to  be  swept  away  to  as  far  as  about  halfway 
down  Bridge-street,  and  the  same  distance  up 
Piirringdon-street : that  first  a magnificent  quad- 
ruple colonn.'ide,  and  then  another  atrium,  led  to 
the  steps  of  a mighty  front  four  times  ns  large  as 
-that  we  see,  they  may  form  some  idea  of  St.  Peter’s, 
at  Rome.  Not,  as  has  been  observed  before,  that 
size  implies  beauty,  or  is  to  be  admired  for  itself 
alone ; but  that  ideas  of  size  and  magnificence  are 
so  combined  that  it  is  difficult  to  separate  them. 

Tlie  building  covers  about  three  times  the 
ground  our  St.  Piuil’s  stands  on;  and,  though  not 
strictly  within  his  province,  the  lecturer  begged 
to  make  a few  remarks  on  the  interior.  The  first 
■ C6up  rf’er/i  disappointed  many  persons.  Vastness 
cannot  be  understood  at  one  view,  unless  some- 
thing stands  by  of  known  dimensions  which  can 
form  a scale.  The  first  impression,  however,  is, 
it  is  very  large;  the  second,  how  harmonious  the 
parts  are.  The  architect  would  next  admire  the 
reality  of  the  construction  : nothing  is  false,  no- 
thing uunecessaTy  about  tlie  fabric.  Every  part 
has  its  use;  its  work  to  do;  its  weight  to  sustain. 
But  the  next  impression  is  the  marvellous  costli- 
ness of  the  materials,  and  of  their  colour.  The 
sees  nothing  but  the  richest  marbles,  even  on 
the  pavement,  except  the  gilded  coffers  of  the 
ceiling.  The  sculpture  is  by  every  great  master 
from  Michelangelo  toTeneranni,  and  what  appear 
to  be  pictures  are  really  exquisite  mosaics.  Days 
might  be  spent  in  describing  the  edifice  and  its 
■contents,  aiid  a passing  allusion  while  on  such  a 
subject  may  be  tolerated. 

But  to  return  to  the  photographs  before  us. 
The  next  to  be  noticed  is  that  of  the  third  of  those 
celebrated  basilicas,  St.  Maria  Maggiorc,  which, 
though  not  so  large  as  our  St.  Paul’s,  Is  double 
the  size  of  Westminster  Abbey.  It  was  built  by 
Pope  Liberius,  in  352,  in  consequence  of  a dream, 
on  the  site  of  a temple  to  Juno  Lucina,  from 
is’hence  the  thirty-six  columns  of  exquisite  white 
marble  which  form  the  aisles  ivere  probably  taken. 
Here  are  tlie  celebrated  Borgia  and  Strozzi  chapels, 
second  only  to  the  famous  Corsini  before  alluded 
to.  The  time  is  now  so  short,  that  only  a passing 
allusion  can  be  made  to  the  church  seen  by  the 
side  of  the  great  basilica : it  is  that  of  San 
Antonio,  where  the  curious  custom  of  annually 
blessing  the  horses  obtains  to  this  day. 

Of  the  other  churches  of  Rome,  in  number  about 
860,  there  are  but  few  photographs.  Attention,  how- 
ever, is  requested  to  that  called  S.  Trinitil  ai  Monti, 
on  account  of  the  magnificent  flight  of  steps  which 
leads  to  its  facade.  Of  the  seventy  great  palaces, 
we  also  have  very  few  photographs, — in  fact,  none 
of  any  note,  except  that  of  the  Medici,  now  the 
I'  rench  Academy  j and  that  of  Caprarola,  at  some 
distance  from  Rome,  remarkable  for  being  partly 
a fortress  and  partly  a palace.  Rome  justly  boasts 
of  her  fountains : of  these  there  are  about  100 
public,  and  150  in  private  possession.  The  photo- 
graphs show  that  of  Trevi,  which  occupies  the 


whole  end  of  the  great  Pallazzo  Conti ; the 
Barberini  Triton,  designed  by  Bernini;  the  Tar- 
tarughe, in  the  Piazza  Mattel;  that  in  the  Piazza 
of  the  Bocca  diVeritk;  the  central  fountain  of  the 
Piazza  Navona,  the  basin  of  which  is  70  feet  across, 
though  it  does  not  appear  so  in  the  photograph. 
The  figures  are  of  colossal  proportion,  Of  the 
thirty  piazze,  or  public  squares,  but  three  are 
given,  that  Del  Popolo,  and  those  above  named, 
so  that  there  is  ample  material  for  the  photogra- 
pher in  Rome  for  a long  time  to  come.  The 
beautiful  palaces  will  be  the  most  difficult  to  take, 
as  they  are  so  large,  and  the  streets  being  rather 
narrow,  the  lens  will  not  include  them.  A pass- 
ing notice  was  then  taken  of  the  photographs  of 
I the  statues,  and  the  lecture,  which  was  listened  to 
! with  the  deepest  attention,  then  concluded. 


THE  COMPETITION  FOR  THE  REV. 

MR.  SPURGEON’S  CHAPEL. 

Tue  committee  have  received  fourteen  designs 
I in  addition  to  those  to  which  premiums  were 
! awarded  by  the  competitors,  and  have  already 
j recorded  votes,  without,  howev'cr,  having  made 
; their  final  choice  of  the  design  which  will  receive 
I the  second  premium.  The  selection  lia.s  evidently 
been  made  on  principles  dillerent  from  those  which 
may  have  governed  the  voting  of  the  competitors ; 
and  designs  which  were  not  greatly  in  favour 
with  the  competitors  now  stand  first  for  selection. 
Plan,  apparently,  has  been  considered  rather  than 
decorative  character;  and,  amongst  the  fourteen, 
are  designs  which  adopt  the  circular  or  oval 
arrangement  of  the  seats,  rather  than  the  oblong 
plan  of  the  Surrey  Music-hall.  There  are  also 
designs  with  more  than  one  perspective  view.* 


MONUMENTS  AND  MEMORIALS. 

Our  curt  notification  of  the  interim  result  of 
the  Wallace  Monument  competition  has  assisted . 
in  producing  the  eftect  intended,  in  calliug  forth 
opinions  from  the  press  as  to  the  merits,  or 
rather  the  demerits,  of  the  selected  design.  The 
Gateshead  Observer  Pitnchto  the  rescue,” 

and,  indeed.  Punch  is  the  proper  personage  to 
deal  with  it.  The  people  of  Stirling  themselves, 
however,  have  risen  in  protest  against  the  design  ; 
and  we  can  scarcely  believe  that  the  artist  could 
have  bad  any  very  sanguine  expectation  of  its 
adoption,  especially  as  it  was  not  the  only  design 
he  bad  suggested  to  the  acting  committee. 

The  two  Wedgwood  projects  arc  now  fairly 
before  the  public.  The  subscriptions  to  the  Insti- 
tute scheme  now  amount  to  upwin-ds  of  l,y00L 
The  subscription  list  towards  the  statue  aiuounts 
to  about  2,000/.  A model  of  the  proposed  statue 
was  placed  in  the  vestibule  of  the  Railway  Hotel, 
at  Stoke-upon-Trent,  on  the  day  of  inaugurating 
the  North  Stallordshire  Exchange. 

Noble’s  statue  of  Captain  Peehcll  has  arrived 
at  Brighton,  and  has  been  placed  in  the  Pavilion 
vestibule.  The  material  is  Caen  stone. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Laurie,  who  asked  when  the 
lions  were  expected  to  be  placed  on  the  Nelson 
Column,  and  why  the  execution  of  them  was  in- 
trusted to  Sir  Edwin  Landseer,  instead  of  Mr. 
Lough,  the  sculptor  originally  appointed  by  the 
committee.  Lord  J.  Manners  said  that  Sir  Edwin 
Landseer  was  at  present  engaged  in  modelling  the 
lions,  and  it  was  Loped  that  they  would  be  placed 
in  their  position  at  no  distant  day.  Sir  Edwin 
Landseer  had  been  chosen  because  her  Majesty’s 
Government  were  convinced  that  the  task  could 
not  be  intrusted  to  more  skilful  liands. 

On  Saturdaj'  the  pedestal  for  the  memorial  to 
the  memory  of  the  Guards  who  perished  during 
the  Russian  war  in  the  Crimea  was  placed  in 
position  at  the  end  of  Waterloo-place,  facing  St. 
James’s-park,  on  the  north  side  of  Pall-mall,  and 
exactly  midway  between  the  Senior  United  Ser- 
vice and  the  Athemeum  Club-honses.  The  memo- 
rial is  about  to  be  cast  in  bronze,  from  designs  by 
M.  J.  Bell,  the  sculptor.  It  is  altogether  17  feet 
ill  height.  It  represents  three  guardsmen,  one  in 
the  uniform  of  each  regiment,  surmounted  by  a 
female  figure  of  Mercy. 

The  American  papers  say,  that  Power’s  bronze 
statue  of  Webster  is  now  completed,  and  is  not 
satisfactory.  “ The  statue  is  colossal,  but  distance 
will  not  obviate  or  overcome  the  objectionable 
features;  viewed  from  any  point,  the  same  faults 
are  manifest ; and  it  never  can  be  received  by  the 
people  as  the  representative  of  one  whom  Boston 
delighted  to  honour.” 

* A correspoudent  directs  attention  to  the  fact,  that  the 
design  “Mea  Gloria  Fides  ” has  not  open  well- holes  to 
the  staircases,  bnl  brickwork  carrying  the  steps,  inclosing 
a ventilating  shaft. 


PIT  BURIAL. 

At  a recent  meeting  in  connection  with  Woking 
Cemetery,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Berkeley  made  some  re- 
marks on  the  impropriety  of  continuing  the  evil 
practice  of  pit  burial  in  the  cemeteries  sur- 
rounding the  metropolis,  and  offered  to  bring  the 
matter  under  the  consideration  of  the  Govern- 
ment. It  is  most  important  that  this  should  be 
attended  to,  for  London  is  rapidly  encroaching  on 
some  of  the  suburban  cemeteries,  which,  if  care  be 
not  taken,  will,  before  long,  be  in  as  bad  a con- 
dition as  St.  Pancras,  and  other  metropolitan 
graveyards.  It  is  time  that  such  an  objectionable 
arrangement  as  that  of  burying  numbers  of  bodies 
in  one  grave  should  be  stopped,  and  we  trust  that 
careful  inquiry  will  be  made  into  the  manage- 
ment at  Finchley,  and  the  cemeteries  in  the  east 
of  London. 

We  were  glad  to  notice  that  the  Odd  Fellows, 
and  the  members  of  some  other  societies,  have 
entered  into  arrangements  for  plots  of  land  at 
Woking,  as  resting-places  for  the  brethren  of  their 
fraternities.  In  this  extensive  burial-place  there 
will  be  no  need  to  disturb  a grave  for  centuries  to 
come. 

While  mentioning  this,  we  would  notice  that, 
in  certain  metropolitan  parishes,  the  anthoritles, 
in  order  to  save  the  cost  of  burial  fees,  take  the 
bodies  of  the  unfortunate  paupers  to  unconsecrated 
ground,  and  bury  them  without  ceremony  in  pits 
such  as  those  mentioned.  The  unfortunates  to 
whom  in  many  instances  the  close  of  life  must 
have  proved  a relief,  will  not  know  the  difiereiice ; 
but  we  have  heard  bitter  complaints  from  those 
tottering  on  the  brink  of  the  grave,  of  the  dread 
they  have  of  being  “ burled  like  dogs,”  as  they 
call  it.  They  prize  the  church  ceremonial  over 
them  as  much  as  that  of  baptism  and  of  marriage. 
Surely  the  feeling  of  such  should  be  respected, 
and  their  last  hours  allowed  to  he  undisturbed  by 
ideas  which  distract  many  thoughts.  At  the 
meeting  of  the  board  of  one  parish,  a benevolent 
individual  suggested,  that  it  would  be  more 
seemly,  instead  of  numbering  each  coffin  with  a 
piece  of  chalk,  to  paint  on  it  the  name  of  the 
deceased.  It  was  shown,  however,  that,  if  tliis 
were  done,  the  cemetery  charges  would  he  in- 
creased ! , 


PARIS. 

The  surprising  facts  revealed  to  the  scientific 
world  by  M.  Niepce  de  St.  ^'icto^  in  February 
last,  concerning  the  photographic  eflects  of  ab- 
sorbed light,  must  still  be  fresh  in  the  minds  of 
our  readers.  The  same  philosopher  lias  now  com- 
municated to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  some 
further  results  of  a similar  nature.  If  a sheet  of 
paper  sized  with  starch  be  exposed  to  the  sun  for 
the  space  of  about  three  hours,  it  will  not  only 
acquire  the  property  of  turning  litmus  from  blue 
to  red  (the  common  test  for  ascertaining  the  pre- 
sence of  an  acid),  but  will  also  become  bibulous, 
notwithstanding  the  size.  If  a portion  of  the 
sheet  be  protected  from  the  rays  of  the  sun  by  a 
screen,  and  the  paper  be  then  dipped  for  a minute 
or  two  into  a vessel  containing  asolntion  ofindigo, 
and  afterwards  into  pure  water,  the  isolated  por- 
tion will,  on  being  taken  out  of  the  latter,  assume 
n blue  colour  under  the  influence  of  the  oxygen 
contained  in  the  atmosphere,  while  the  other 
portion  remains  white.  If  cotton  or  linen  stuff 
previously  dipped  into  water  be  exposed  for  the 
space  of  two  hours  to  the  rays  of  the  sun,  its 
whiteness  will  be  impaired,  and  still  more  so  if  it 
has  been  impregnated  with  a little  potash  or  soda. 
This  accounts  for  the  fact,  that  body-linen  loses 
its  whiteness  after  being  kept  a certain  time. 
This  would  not  have  been  the  case  had  it  been  left 
to  dry  in  the  dark.  If  earth  dug  up  from  a depth 
of  3 feet  be  impregnated  with  water,  then  spread 
out  on  a glass  or  metal  plate,  and  allowed  to  dry, 
it  will,  if  subsequently  exposed  to  the  sun  (a  por- 
tion being,  as  usual,  covered  with  a screen),  leave 
an  impression  on  a sheet  of  sensible  paper  laid 
upon  it  in  the  dark;  this  impression  ending  dis- 
tinctly at  the  line  where  the  solar  rays,  interrupted 
by  the  screen,  could  not  be  absorbed  by  the  layer 
of  earth.  All  kinds  of  earth  and  plaster  are 
capable  of  absorbing  light  in  the  same  manner. 

A few  days  ago,  at  four  a.m.  the  theatre  of  the 
Marionettes,  in  the  Pre  Catelan,  took  fire,  and 
was  utterly  consumed,  in  spite  of  the  aid  of  all  the 
gar(;o)is  of  the  Restaurant  Gousset,  who  roxised 
M.  Grenet,  and  gave  the  alarm.  In  an  incredibly 
short  space  of  time,  the  theatre  was  reduced  to 
ashes.  Loss  about  40,000  francs;  insured  for 
25,000  francs. 

The  fourth  and  last  room  of  the  Assyrian. 
Museum,  at  the  Louvre,  has  just  heeu  opened  to 
the  public.  It  is  well  provided  with  statues. 
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lassi  rilieri,  and  inscriptions,  from  the  palaces  of 
Sardanapalns,  at  Nineveh,  and  from  those  ot 
Nimrod,  Taiinanssar,  and  .lehn. 

In  the  I’ue  St.  Honore  has  been  commenced 
the  planting  of  the  trees  destined  to  adorn  tins 
inagniticent  thoroughfare.  The  tree  chosen  is  the 
acer  negundo,  or  ash-leaved  maple,  from  North 
America,  a large  tree,  of  very  rapid  growth,  re- 
markable for  the  verdure  of  its  branches,  and  its 
noble  bearing. 

M.  Pereire  has  just  inaugurated  the  salons  of 
his  splendid  mansion,  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Honore, 
by  a grand  concert,  at  which  about  1,500  persons 
were  present,  and  among  them  the  ministers  of 
State. 

Tlte  new  bridge,  which  is  to  form  a commnni- 


care  to  qualify  my  first  vote  with  a warning  that 
no  design  of  the  fifty-eight  was  fit  for  e.xecution  ; 
tlie  only  one  I could  po.<sibly  recommend  for  that 
being  my  own ; which  I offered  gratis,  and  to  be 
curried  out  by  another  architect,  on  the  sole  con- 
dition that  L should  have  a veto  on  the  choice  of 
him.  iloreover,  my  own  was  not  set  forth  as 
“good  architecture’’  in  the  abstract,  or  good 
relatively  to  the  average  architecture  of  mankind, 
but  only  as  good  among  the  very  worst  mankind 
ever  yet  perpetrated,  that,  namely,  of  Kiiglish- 
speakers  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

Of  course  I shall  be  told  voting  for  “ Ubique” 
implies  one  to  have  just  arrived  at  the  discovery 
made  by  the  Royal  Commissioners  and  Jlr.  i'er- 
gnsson  in  1851.  Now  is  it  so  ? First,  when  in 


cation  between  the  Quartier  St.  Honore  and  the  that  wonderful  year  the  first  living  architectural 
Faubourg  St.  Germain,  in  Paris,  by  the  Rue  de  writer  in  the  land  addressed  you  to  announce  that 
Bellechasse,  will,  it  is  said,  he  inaugurated  in  May  Paxton  had  done  just  what  the  architects  ought 
next.  A decree  in  the  Bulletin  des  Lois  gives  it  to  have  done,  and  I straightway  undertook  to 
the  name  of  the  Pont  des  Tnileries.  i contradict  him,  was  the  choice  then,  as  now,  be- 

Tbe  Minister  of  Agriculture,  Commerce,  and  tween  much  false  art  and  little,  or  between  pseudo- 
Public  Works  has  just  informed  the  Chambers  of  architecture  and  Paxton?  Were  there  no  designs 
Commerce  of  the  principal  towns  of  France  that  before  the  commissioners  as  devoid  of  brick  and 
the  Minister  of  War  has  succeeded  in  the  fabriea-  stone  and  architects’  nonsense  as  the  gardener’s, 
tioQ  of  gunpowder,  for  exportation,  of  a better  being  by  practical  engineers,  iron-masters,  and  the 
quality  than  that  hitherto  in  use,  “at  a price  like,  as  easy  also  to  be  understood  by  them  with  the 
which  will  permit,”  to  use  the  words  of  the  official  slightest  efibrt,  as  quickly  _to_  be  executed,  \yith 
report,  “ our  shippers  to  compete  with  foreign  the  sliglit  advantage  of  admitting  execution  with- 


countries  in  the  market.’" 


; out  the  complete  re-design  of  everything  in  them, 

’ and,  if  having  the  same  “ absence  of  art”  in  your 
I technical  sense  of  the  term,  having  a presence  of 
some  reason,  common  sense,  contrivance,  thought, 
and  adaptation  to  their  purpose  ? Again,  suppose 


admirable  step,  and  one  to  be  followed,  tbe  mis- 
take being  in  not  extending  it  to  Classicisms,  and 
.<50  e.xcluding  nil  style-mimicry.  This  was  the  first 
step  towards  the  recognition  by  the  public  that 
their  architects  must  be  driven  into  the  right  road 
and  kept  there  by  fences  on  every  side, — that 
public  by  whom  Mr.  Scott  tells  us  the  question  of 
style-revival  has  been  “settled  for  us!”  Save 
the  mark  ' Yes,  it  ivill  be  settled  for  him  yet. 

E.  L.  Gabbett. 


INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH  ARCHITECTS. 

Ax  ordinary  general  meeting  of  the  members 
was  held  on  Monday  evening,  Mr.  R.  C.  Hussey,. 
V.P.,  iu  the  chair. 

The  minutes  having  been  read  and  confirmed, 
donations  were  announced,  including,  from  Mr. 
Bell,  a photograph  of  part  of  the  Guards’  Memo- 
rial for  Watcrloo-place,  now  at  the  founder’s. 

Prof.  Doiraldson  said  he  had  to  exhibit  some 
plans  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Henriquez,  who  would 
be  remembered  as  having  made  a communication 
with  regard  to  the  colony  of  Victoria,  some  time 
ago.  That  gentleman  had  now  been  kind  enough 
to  bring  under  the  notice  of  the  Institute  two  pro- 
jects, one  of  which  was  selected  for  the  new  post- 
office  at  Melbourne.  These  would,  no  doubt,  be 
interesting  to  the  members,  as  an  illustration  of 
what  was  being  done  at  the  other  side  of  the 
globe.  Whatever  might  be  the  judgment  of  the 
meixiberswith  regard  to  these  projects  in  an  archi- 
tectural point  of  view,  it  was  gratifying  to  observe 
that,  at  all  events,  a feeling  for  art  existed  at  the 
antipodes,  and  that  the  inhabitants  were  anxious 
to  ennoble  and  endow  their  adopted  country  with 
monuments  which  were  certainly  worthy  of  the 
generosity  of  a rich  and  prosperous  country.  The 
same  gentleman  had  further  contributed  a sketch 
showing  the  Bank  of  Victoria,  at  Geelong,  which 
exhibited  tbe  same  ambitious  desire  to  cope  with 
the  luothcr  country  in  noble  monuments. 

Jlr.  Digby  Wyatt  said,  before  the  meeting 


THE  VOTING  FOR.  THE  SPURGEON 
TABERNACLE. 

Sra, — It  will  be  no  more  than  fulfilling  your  there  had  been  none,  and  the  choice  as  limited 
“ wish,  that  all  had  been  obliged  to  state  reasons  between  pseudo-art  and  Paxton’s  no-art  as  mine 
for  their  votes,”  if  each  of  those  twenty  figures  between  pseudo- art  and  “ Ubique,”  is  any  compari- 
of  “1”  in  your  list  on  page  129  sbould  elicit  a son  possible,  or  was  it  fair,  by  naming  them  in  the 
letter  explaining  why  tlie  writer  stood  in  that  same  sentence,  to  suggest  any  between  “ Ubique” 

“honourable”  but  not  very  pleasant  minority,  and  the  Crystal  Palace  version  of  building ? Can 
The  way  you  single  out  the  only  one  of  us  you  you  think  of  comparing  the  amount  of  thought 
have  named  really  imposes  this  task  on  me,  and  contrivance  in  any  Crystal  Palace,  past,  pre- 

whether  any  of  tbe  nineteen  unnamed  undertake  sent,  or  projected  (at  least  in  this  country),  with  ..... 

it  or  not.  The  reason  for  selecting  from  the  that  required  for  any  solution  of  the  Spurgeon  proceeded  to  the  business  of  the  evening,  he  would 
fifty-eight  designs  then  open  to  my  choice  (for  committee’s  rather  complex  problem,  or  that  given  ask  permission  to  make  one  or  two  remarks  rela- 
though  you  speak  of  sixty-two,  I only  saw,  In-  in  the  roughest  or  worst  of  the  answers  it  elicited  ? tive  to  some  discussion  which  bad  taken  place  im 
eluding  my  own,  fifty-nine)  the  two  that  would.  Ubique  hud  a few  great  blunders;  the  putting  his  absence  at  the  last  meeting,  on  that  night 
I suppose,  be  stigmatized  as  the  “least  artistic,”  j roof-framing  outside,  tbe  lighting  from  the  sides  fortnight.  It  was  particularly  unfortunate  that 
lies  in  a nut-shell,  being  simply  this,  that  re-  instead  of  above ; and,  were  I to  des<-end  to  tbe  he  should  have  been  prevented  from  attending  on 
garding  the  “art”  of  the  whole  fifty-eight  as ' third  greatest,  it  would  be  one  common  to  every  that  occasion,  for  lie  believed  that,  bad  he  been 
false  and  bad  art, — and  bad,  in  my  language,  single  design  except  my  own,  as  I may  take  present  at  the  time,  some  observations  which  were 
meaning  not  merely  worse  than  good,  but  worse  another  occasion  to  show.  But  it  was  not  all  then  made,  and  which  had  given  considerable 
than  none; — regarding  all  of  it  as  a pure  and ' blunders, — one  congeries  of  them, — not  a Crystal  pain  to  a distinguished  foreigner,  whom  he  had 
simple  evil,  and  that  in  every  way  ; an  engine  of  Palace,  though  capable  of  as  rapid  erection  as  one  the  pleasure  of  introducing,  might,  and  most  pro- 
bodily  evil,  as  I believe  I have  shown,  in  many ' (a  quality,  let  me  observe,  necessarily  more  to  bably  would,  have  been  avoided.  He  was  afraid, 
ways;  of  mental  degradation,  as  Mr.  Ruskin  has  ' be  sought  after  in  communities  and  churches  of  a that,  in  introducing  M.  Silvestre,  he  had  not 
showTi  much  better ; even  of  some  moral  evil,  and  I totally  ditlerent  economy,  because  dill'erent  reli-  stated  with  sufficient  distinctness  that  ho  was 
a great  deal  of  politico-economic  (which  is  social)  j gious  code,  from  that  of  the  middle  ages,  or  rather  delegated  by  a Minister  of  State  and  of  the  house- 
evil; — regarding  thus  all  the  “art”  iu  the  | the  fifteen  centuries  of  Clmstian  intuiicy,  in  such  hold  of  the  Emperor  of  the  i’rench  to  visit  this 
things  I had  to  choose  from  as  their  chief ' as,  had  we  existed  alongside  of  them,  they  would  country  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  fine 
blemish,  and  a far  worse  objection  in  tbe  best  of  have  known  only  as  the  church  of  usurers),  and  arts  in  England,  and  more  particularly  the- 
them  than  any  possible  constructive  blunder  ' also  as  void  of  imagination  and  of  “art”  in  your  works  of  living  British  artists.  If  be  had  stated, 
(even  the  blunder  of  turning  the  roof  inside  | technical  sense.  | this  clearly  at  the  time,  be  believed  there  could 

outward,  after  the  example  of  the  Paddington  ter- ''  On  my  scale  or  gauge  of  designs,  then,  there  have  been  no  ambiguity  at  all  about  tbe  mission 
minus  engineers,  as  the  author  of  “ Ubique  ” did, ' lies  between  the  two  infinite  ranges  of  these  irre-  of  M.  Silvestre ; and  it  was  a statement  which  he 
or  of  putting  the  pulpit  in  the  middle  of  tlie  '■  concileuble  claimants  to  the  same  name  “ art,”  ! certainly  should  not  have  ventured  upon,  unless 
length  as  tiie  other  design  I voted  for  did),  I between  that  art  of  which  the  more  we  have  the  | he  himself  had  examined  the  papers  in  which  the 
because  all  such  mere  blunders  are  easily  cor-  j better,  and  that  of  which  the  less  we  have  the  position  of  that  gentleman,  and  bis  object  in 
rigible,  but  no  committee  can  alter  tbe  quality  of  better,  a line  of  absolute  zero,  in  which  you  may  j coming  over,  were  very  clearly  stated.  Ho  hoped 
their  architect’s  mind; — regarding,  Isay,  all  the  jilace  the  bubble  of  1851  and  its  children,  if  any- 1 that  the  meeting  would  see  fit  on  the  present 
“art”  as  something  of  which  the  less  done  the  | where,  if  effiorcscences  of  folly  and  chance,  not  1 occasion,  cither  by  resolution  or  some  few  kind 
better,  I held  it  a plain  duty  to  vote  for  such  ' works  of  design  in  any  sense,  can  he  classed  words,  to  express  to  M.  Silvestre  that  they  had 
designs  as  proposed  the  least  of  tliis  evil,  even  J among  designs.  But  the  true  types  and  giants  of  not  the  slightest  intention  of  doubting  his  real 
they  having  too  much.  ’ this  art-zero  line  are  those  of  Koiinin  engineering ;' position,  but  that  they  merely  wanted  some 

Of  course  th'S may  be  all  “weakness and  whim,”  I would  we  could  add  any  of  English;  but  I have  | further  explanation  on  matters  of  detail  con- 
hut  it  astonishes  me  to  hear  it  calkd  an  sought  them  in  vain,  alike  in  town  or  country,  in  nected  with  it. 

the  dock  warehouse  or  tbe  loneliest  mountain  Mr.  Kerr  said  nothing  could  be  more  eatis- 
viaduct, — nowlicre  uin  the  shopkeeper  hand  leave  | factory  than  the  explanation  of  Mr.  Digby  Wyatt 


‘ interval  ” of  either,  when  I have  scarcely  written 
a word  on  the  matter,  since  and  including  those 
letters  of  which  you  speak  in  1851,  without 
trying  as  clearly  a-;  I could  to  say  the  same — to 
insist  on  this,  which  I also  till  now  supposed  to  be 
also  the  Builder's  doctrine,  and  to  combat  the 
opposite  most  wide-spread  and  pestilent  error,  that 
bad  art  is  better  than  none.  Indeed,  this  question, 
whether  fal<e  art,  whether  such  art,  namely,  us 
nineteenth-centnry  architecture,  and  all  outlay- 
paid  design  (all  in  which  the  design  is  from  one 
band,  the  executive  work  from  another,  and  the 
former  paid  in  proportion  to  the  lattei'’s  work), 
must  of  necessity  be.  no  in  itter  where  or  iu  what 
century, — the  question  whether  such  arts  are 
better  or  worse  than  none,  a good  or  a b.ane,  seems 
to  me  so  fundamental,  that  to  talk  of  progress  or 
reform  the  most  minute,  while  this  is  an  open 
question,  or  among  any  that  hold  it  to  be  open, 
seems  the  merest  farce. 

All  this  yon  will  see,  then,  is  quite  independent 
of  any  opinions  one  may  “ fur  the  moment  have  ou 
what  coiistitutes  good  at  chitecture.”  Our  busi- 
ness was  not  with  good  architecture,  but  bad, 
being  from  bad  to  choose  the  least  bad.  I took 


anything  unsophisticated,  or  tolerate  a particle  of 
dignity.  John  Bull  must  make  Ins  work  trum- 
pery, though  he  had  Felion  and  Ossa  to  build 
with.  He  cannot  give  up  his  darling  little  bits 
of  shamming,  though  but  the  clouds  and  the  crows 
be  looking  on. 

Now  the  designs  I voted  for  were  what  seemed 
to  me  nearest  this  zero,  still  a little  beyond  it  on 
tbe  side  of  false  art,  the  s.ime  side  as  the  rest; 
my  own  pretending  only  to  be,  perhaps,  even  a 
shorter  step  from  it  on  the  side  of  truth, — the 
occasion  had,  therefore,  no  resemblance  to  tliat  of 
1851,  when  many  admirable  rejected  designs  were 
on  this  side,  or  the  Westmiuster-hall  competition, 
when  still  a few  were  so,  as  those  of  Mr.  Street, 
Mr.  VVoodward,  “Semper  Eadeni”  (No.  106),  and 
others  as  nameless  and  unnoticed.  As  those, 
indeed,  were  all  Gothic,  the  only  style,  as  I then 
insisted,  whose  imitation  by  us  is  anywise  recon- 
cilable with  real  architecture,  it  may  be  very 
probable  that  our  Baptist  neighbours’  interdiction 
of  Gothic  is  what  has  deprived  them  of  real 
designs.  Yet  I say  that  interdiction  was  n most 


with  regard  to  the  circumstances  under  which  he 
had  introduced  M.  Silvestre  to  the  Institute. 
His  only  reason  for  asking  the  question  witli 
regard  to  M.  Silvestre’s  position  iu  this  conntry 
was  simply  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  iu- 
formation  ; and  it  was  a mistake  to  suppose  that 
he  had  any  intention  of  throwing  discredit  on 
him  or  his  mission.  But  when  they  heard  of 
a gentleman  who  was  commissioned  by  a Minister 
of  State  and  of  the  household  of  the  Emperor,  in 
the  absence  of  any  defined  infonnatiou  as  to  the 
position  of  that  minister,  and  the  degree  of  rule 
and  authority  which  he  possessed  over  art,  they 
were  at  a loss  to  know  the  exact  object  with 
which  the  gentleman  had  come  to  this  country  > 
and  he,  for  one,  should  like  very  much  to  know, 
as  a matter  of  fact,  what  the  actual  mission  of 
this  gentleman  was. 

Mr.  Wyatt  said  it  was  only  necessary  for  him  to 
ofl'er  a few  more  words  in  reply.  With  respect 
to  the  exact  functions  of  the  Minister  of  State  in 
France,  so  far  as  painting  was  concerned,  all  the- 
commissions  in  France  were  given  by  his  authority. 
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There,  not  as  with  us,  the  Government  was  the 
great  support  and  stronghold  of  the  arts,  and  tlie 
minister,  therefore,  at  the  head  of  this  depart- 
ment occupied  a very  responsible  and  important 
position.  The  minister  acted  in  the  same  way 
with  the  art  of  sculpture;  ho  awarded  the  medals 
to  all  the  pensiomiaires  in  Trance,  and  it  was  like- 
wise he  who  managed  the  affairs  of  the  French 
Academy  of  Arts  in  Rome,  to  which  pupils  were 
sent  from  that  country,  and  which  was  conse- 
quently a highly  important  and  influential  posi- 
tion. All  the  monuments  in  France  were  under 
his  charge,  and  no  restoration  of  any  of  these 
could  be  effected  except  by  the  officers  who  were 
in  his  department.  For  the  last  fifteen  years  this 
subject  had  been  constantly  occupying  the  atten- 
tion of  successive  Ministers  of  State,  who  had 
repeatedly  issued  commissions  to  artists  of  merit 
in  France,  to  make  most  beautiful  and  accurately 
measured  drawings  of  the  existing  monuments ; 
and  in  many  cases  they  had  been  required  to  draw 
up  and  complete  designs  for  their  restoration. 
These  archives,  collected  by  the  Minister  of  State, 
were  of  the  utmost  importance,  as  would  be  seen 
from  a work  brought  out  under  authority,  in 
which  they  were  published.  M.  Fould,  this  very 
miirister,  had  taken  a distinguished  part  in  bring- 
ing out  the  work  which  preserved  in  their  best 
and  most  lasting  form  these  noble  monuments ; 
and  copies  of  it  hud  been  forwarded  to  many  of 
the  most  celebrated  archaeologists  throughout 
Europe.  The  Institute  should  not  forget  that  it 
was  to  tho  liberality  and  high  spirit  of  the  minis- 
ter in  question  that  they  were  indebted  for  a book 
of  such  a valuable  nature  ; aud  consequently  when 
a gentleman  came  from  abi’oad,  connected  how- 
ever remotely  with  M.  Fould,  in  whose  hands  the 
reins  guiding  the  state-coach  of  art  in  France 
might  be  said  to  be  held,  he  thought  it  was  their 
duty  to  receive  him  with  as  much  sympathy  as 
they  possibly  could,  and  that  they  would  do  well 
not  even  to  inquire  too  minutely  into  the  nature 
of  the  mission  w'hich  he  bore.  But  that  this  mission 
would  bear  any  amount  of  scrutiny,  he  was  per- 
fectly prepared  to  believe. 

Professor  Donaldson  was  at  a loss  to  understand 
what  was  meant  by  a “ real  mission.”  If  a gentle- 
man came  to  this  country  to  know  what  our 
artists  had  done,  and  what  the  state  of  art  was, 
that  appeared  to  be  enough  ; and  if  a gentlemen 
weut  to  his  house,  and  said,  "I  w’aut  to  ascertain 
the  state  of  art  in  this  country;  I want  to  know 
the  artists  themselves,”  he  would  say  at  once. 
Welcome;  and  he  would’give  him  all  the  informa- 
tion in  his  power,  aud  introduce  him  to  any  gentle- 
men that  he  knew.  When  a person  went  abroad 
to  make  inquiries,  relying  upon  his  own  position,  he 
was  received  with  the  utmost  cordiality.  He  had 
often  been  abroad  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring 
information,  and  he  had  never  yet  been  asked  for 
bis  mission,  on  what  authority  he  came,  or  to  show 
his  documents;  it  was  enough  that  he  was  an 
Englishman  and  an  English  artist,  that  wanted 
information„aiul  he  always  received  the  utmost 
attention  aud  sympathy  that  he  could  desire. 
He  w’ould  say  that  our  own  Government  were 
very  remiss  in  iniblishing  works  with  regard  to 
the  tine  art3>  the  French  Government,  on  the 
contrary,  were  most  liberal  and  even  profuse  in 
this  respect;  aud  when  they  published  their  work 
on  the  Archives,  copies  were  sent  to  Mr.  Digby 
Wyatt,  to  himself,  and  to  the  other  gentlemen 
who  had  been  previously  honoured  with  medals. 
It  occurred  to  him  at  once  to  apply  for  a copy  on 
behalf  of  the  Institute  ; and  as  soon  as  the  applica- 
tion reached,  the  French  minister  had  forwarded 
a copy  of  that  superb  work,  which  frequently 
ornamented  their  table,  and  reflected  honour  on 
the  position  of  the  fine  arts  in  France.  The  same 
thing  held  good  with  regard  to  our  public  institu- 
tions. A foreigner,  perhaps,  would  be  commis- 
sioned to  make  a collection  from  the  antique;  ho 
went  to  the  British  Museum,  where  there  was  a 
superb  series  of  works  in  plaster,  copies  from  tho 
original  marble ; ho  applied  for  copies  of  these, 
aud  was  told,  “ Certainly,  you  can  have  them,  liut 
you  must  pay  for  them.”  But  if  they  v«’ent  abroad, 
there  was  no  difficulty  whatever  about  the  matter. 
Bearing  these  things  in  mind,  they  should  never 
be  backward  in  giving  information  to  foreign 
artists,  so  long  as  tliey  came  with  a bo/ui  fide  in- 
tention of  studying  the  arts,  of  communicating 
and  receiving  information,  and  of  interchang- 
ing ideas. 

Mr.  Rickman  then  read  a long  and  elaborate 
paper  on  the  improvements  effected  and  pro- 
posed to  be  accomplished  in  the  city  of  London, 
especially  as  to  those  now  in  hand,  and  new 
termini  for  railways  before  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  reading  did  nob  terminate  until  past  ten 
o’clock. 


The  chairman  said  the  subject  of  that  evening’s 
paper  was  most  interesting,  and  one  to  which  they 
all  had  more  or  less  turned  their  thoughts.  He 
felt  sure  that  many  gentlemen  would  like  to  speak 
on  the  subject,  but  the  lateness  of  the  hour  pre- 
cluded any  very  lengthened  observations. 

Mr.  Marrahle  said,  as  he  might  not  have  another 
opportunity,  he  should  wish  to  lay  before  the 
meeting  the  designs  which  he  had  brought  under 
the  notice  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works, 
and  which  presented  a means  of  getting  over  the 
difficulty  created  by  Holhorn-liill.  The  designs 
had  been  most  favourably  received  by  the  Board 
of  Works,  and  he  hoped  at  no  distant  day  they 
would  be  carried  out.  The  object  was  to  combine 
the  northern  aud  southern  traffic,  as  well  as  the 
nature  of  the  circumstances  would  admit,  with  that 
from  the  east  and  w’est  by  means  of  a viaduct. 
He  believed  that  his  was  the  only  design  yet  pro- 
posed that  would  effect  the  object.  Another 
viaduct  had  been  suggested  on  the  southern  side 
of  Holhorn-hill,  but  this  would  cut  olf  the  traffic 
running  north  and  south,  and  be  only  available 
for  foot-passenger.s.  According  to  his  plan,  how- 
ever, the  side  traffic  would  not  be  cut  off ; llattou- 
garden  and  Ely-place  would  come  onto  the  viaduct, 
and  Snow-hill  would  be  swept  away  altogether; 
King-street  woxildcomeou  to  it;  and  the  gradient 
by  which  he  proposed  to  effect  these  irapi'ovements 
would  not  have  a decline  of  more  than  1 in  40. 
By  hia  plan  also,  in  the  event  of  tlie  central  rtiil- 
way-station  being  carried  out  in  Victoria-street, 
the  south  traffic  could  go  down  the  incline,  and  so 
into  Farringdon-street,  whilst  that  going  east  and 
west  could  go  up  the  other  side  of  the  incline  and 
so  on  to  the  viaduct.  The  station  would  then  be 
on  a level  halfway  up  the  height  of  the  arch. 
All  the  other  schemes  for  viaducts,  he  believed, 
only  contemplated  the  traffic  which  went  right 
through,  and  so  would  almost  cut  off  any  from  the 
side,  passing  through  the  narrow  streets.  Mr. 
Bunning’s  plan  had  been  for  raising  the  ground 
at  the  lowest  point  in  Farringdon-street,  so  as  to 
reach  the  acclivity  in  Ilolhoni-hill ; hut  in  doing 
so  he  was  of  opinion  that  a great  deal  of  property 
would  ho  destroyed,  and  a cost  of  at  least  one- 
third  more  involved  than  according  to  his  designs. 
With  regard  to  two  or  three  of  the  streets  which 
Mr.  Rickman  had  mentioned,  he  could  state  that 
the  intention  had  been  by  means  abandoned. 
That,  for  instance,  passing  through  Hart-street 
and  Bloomsbury  was  under  the  serious  considera- 
tion of  the  Metropolitan  Board ; plans  and  esti- 
mates had  been  prejiared,  and  want  of  funds  alone 
impeded  its  execution  till  they  got  something 
better  than  direct  taxation.  The  new  street  to 
Coveut-garden  was  now  in  hand,  and  purchases 
' were  going  on  as  rapidly  as  possible.*  The  short 
street  at  the  end  of  Commercial-street,  together 
with  two  or  three  others,  were  under  considera- 
tion, and  would  be  brought  forward  as  soon  as  the 
Board  were  in  a position  to  carry  out  these 
projects. 

After  some  conversation,  it  was  arranged  that 
the  discussion  of  the  paper  should  be  taken  at  the 
next  meeting,  and  that  if  it  did  not  occupy  the 
entire  evening,  the  paper  on  Faria  Improvements 
(part  of  which  we  print  in  our  present  number) 
should  be  considered  also. 

Mr.  Kelson  said  be  should  have  announced  at 
an  earlier  period  of  the  evening  that  he  had 
received,  through  Earl  de  Grey,  her  Majesty’s 
sanction  for  awarding  the  royal  gold  medal  to 
Mr.  Scott.  He  might  also  mention  that  the 
author  of  the  essay  “ On  Wren,”  which  had  the 
other  evening  been  anonymously  decided  on  by 
the  Council,  was  Mr.  Geo.  Wightwick,  a name 
which  was  well  known  to  the  members  of  the 
Institute.  • 


SPENSER’S  CASTLE. 

On  a gentle  slope,  overlooking  a small  lake, 
about  two  miles  from  Buttevant,  stands  the  old 
castle  of  Kilcolenian,  now  fust  hastening  to  decay. 
From  the  unfrequented  locality  in  which  this 
castle  is  situated,  the  wild  fowl  that  float  on  the 
lake  arc  seldom  disturbed,  and  the  owls  that  hit 
at  night  around  the  ivy-covered  walls  of  the 
castle  enjoy  their  solitary  reign  unmolested  by 
strangers,  as  •few  ever- visit  that  lonely  place. 
Had  any  want  existed  in  the  iieiglihourhuud  fur 
building  materials,  this  castle  would  in  all  proba- 
bility have  shared  the  fate  of  the  neighbouring 
Abbey  of  Ballybeg,  the  tower  of  which  was  pulled 
dowii  a few  years  ago  by  a farmer,  for  the  purpose 
of  building  a hovel  or  burn,  and  who  desisted  only 
when  he  found  the  mortar  so  extremely  hard  as 
to  defy  his  exertions  in  removing  the  stones  with- 
out being  broken ; and  as  the  old  walla  afford 
shelter  to  sheep  and  cattle  from  the  storms  of 


winter,  and  in  summer  from  the  heat  of  the  sun,' 
in  the  open  and  unsheltered  plain,  where  no  trees 
enliven  the  scene  or  obstruct  tbo  view,  they  are 
permitted  to  stand,  but  no  care  is  bestowed  on 
their  preservation.  This  old  ruin  is  interesting 
not  only  from  its  romantic  and  lovely  scenery,  but 
from  the  fact  that  it  was  within  its  walls  the  poet 
Spenser  composed  his  “ Fairy  ()ueen  ;”  and  here 
lie  met  his  friend  Sir  Waller  Raleigh,  the 
■'  Shepherd  of  the  Ocean,”  as  described  by  him  in 
the  pastoral  manner: — 

“ I sate  as  was  my  trade, 

Under  the  foot  of  Mole,  that  inount.'iin  hore, 

Keepiiigr  my  sheep  amongst  the  cix  ly  sliade, 

Of  the  green  alders  by  the  Mulla’s  shore. 

There  a strange  shepherd  chaunced  to  find  me  out, 
Whether  allured  with  my  pipe's  delight, 

Whose  pleasing  sound  yshrilled  far  about, 

Or  thither  led  by  chance,  1 know  not  right ; 

Whom,  when  I ask’d  from  what  place  he  came, 

And  how  he  hight  ’—himself  lie  did  ycleep 
The  Shepherd  of  the  Ocean  by  name, 

And  said  he  came  far  from  the  main  sea  deep.” 

Often  in  my  youthful  days  I went  to  visit  this 
old  castle,  and  sat  in  the  deeply-recessed  window, 
where  it  is  said  the  poet  sat  when  composing  his 
immortal  poem ; and,  as  I gazed  on  the  “green 
alders”  growing  on  the  shore  of  the  lake,  when 
the  setting  sun  lit  with  gold  the  rich  valleys  aud 
plains  far  extending  to  the  cast,  whilst  the  moun- 
tains of  Mole  gloomily  arose  behind,  I thought  of 
the  happiness  the  poet  must  have  felt  in  the  pos- 
session of  those  beautiful  pluin.s  and  uplands  then 
richly  wooded,  and  from  which  he  drew  the  bright 
scenery  of  his  poem. 

Having  returned  to  the  country  after  a long' 
absence,  I once  more,  and  probably  for  the  last 
time,  visited  the  place;  and,  whilst  sketching  the 
old  ruin,  the  gentleman  wlio  owns  the  property, 
accompanied  by  his  stewai'd,  came  up  aud  spoke  to 
me,  saying  it  was  seldom  a stranger  came  to  look 
at  the  old  castle.  I said  hud  this  castle  been  in 
Scotland  or  England,  it  would  have  been  pro- 
tected, and  not  permitted  to  fall  into  decay.  I 
then  remarked  that  as  the  old  circular  stiiircase 
was  completely  uudermiued,  and  likely  to  fall,  it 
was  a pity  a trifle  was  nut  expended  on  its  repair. 
He*  observed  to  his  .steward,  “ You  should  get 
something  done  to  prevent  it  from  falling,”  and 
bidding  me  “ Good  evening,”  both  passed  on. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  little  or  no  care 
is  bestowed  on  the  preservation  of  most  of  the  old 
castles  in  Ireland;  and,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
extraordinary  strength  of  the  mortar  used  in  their 
construction,  many  of  them  would  now  be  level 
with  the  ground. 

It  may  happen  that,  through  the  great  circula- 
tion of  your  useful  journal,  the  proprietor  alluded 
to  may  become  aware  of  this  notice,  and  be  induced 
to  preserve  from  destruction  this  very  interesting 
old  castle,  and  thereby  entitle  himself  to  the  esteem 
of  all  persons  who  revere  the  memory  of  one  of 
England’s  greatest  poets,  who  ranks  with  Chaucer, 
Shakspeare,  aud  Milton,  and  ofwhora  the  Guardian 
(No.  33)  says, — “The  generation  of  pastoral  writers 
are  very  long  lived,  there  having  been  (says  he) 
but  four  desceuts  in  above  2,000  years, — Theocritas, 
who  left  his  dominion  to  Virgil:  Virgil  bequeathed 
his  to  his  son  Spenser,  who  was  succeeded  by  his 
eldest-born,  Fhilips.’’  C.  L. 


THE  MEDALS  OF  THE  INSTITUTE  OF 
ARCHITECTS,  FOR  1860. 

IlfiR  Majesty  having  been  pleased  to  grant  her  permis- 
siou  that  the  royal  medal  be  conferred  oii  such  distin- 
guished architect  or  man  of  science,  of  any  country,  as 
may  have  designed  or  e.xecuted  any  building  of  high 
merit,  or  produced  a work  tending  to  promote  or  facili- 
tate the  knowledge  of  architecture,  or  the  various 
branches  of  science  connected  therewith,  it  has  been 
resolved  — 

That  the  Coimcil  do  proceed,  in  January,  i860,  to  take 
into  cunsideratiou  the  appropriation  of  tlie  royal  medal. 

The  silver  medal  of  the  Institute  will  be  awarded  to  the 
autlior  of  the  best  essay  on, — 

The  application  of  wrought  iron  to  structural  purposes. 

The  application  of  wood  in  England,  constructively  and 
artistically,  up  to  the  year  1500. 

A critical  essay  on  tlie  architectural  genius  of  Sir  John 
Vanbrugh. 

The  silver  medal  of  the  Institute,  with  five  guineas,  will 
he  awarded  for  the  best  illusiratiuns,  together  with 
descriptive  particulars,  of  a Meilteeval  biiildhig  in  Ireland, 
ScoUaud,  <jr  W ales,  hiliicrto  unpultlishetl  iii  that  numiier. 

The  Soane  niedalluni  will  be  awarded  tor  the  best 
design,  well  illustrated  by  a suihcieiit  number  of  draw- 
ings, for, — 

A cale  restaurant,  placed  in  an  acre  of  ornamental  gar- 
den, suitable  for  a suburban  sitnalion. 

The  succesMul  competitor,  il  he  go  abroad  within  three 
years  alter  receiving  the  inedallion,  will  be  entitled  to  the 
sum  of  5uL  at  the  end  ol  one  ycar's-absciice,  on  sending 
satislactory  evidence  of  his  progress  and  his  studies. 


A Tueatee  in  St.  Petehsbueg  destuoyed  by 
Fine. — The  Tlukitre  du  Cirque  in  St.  Petersburg 
lius  been  destroyed  by  tire.  Nothing  remains  of 
this  splendid  building  but  the  bare  walls. 
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WROUGHT  IRONWORK  IN  THE  BROMPTON  MUSEUM* 


SOCIETY  OF  FEMALE  ARTISTS. 

The  third  exhibition  of  works  by  female  artists, 
now  open  at  No.  7,  Haymarket,  is  an  improve- 
ment on  its  predecessors,  and  the  public  have 
acknowledged  it  by  a good  attendance,  and  the 
purchase  of  nearl}’  400?.  worth  of  pictures  already, 
including  a copy  of  Turner’s  “Cbilde  Harold” 


• 8«e  p.  145,  ant*. 


(105?.)  by  Mrs.  Needham.  The  society,  as  likely  to 
open  a wider  field  for  the  independentstrivingsof 
women,  demands  our  best  support.  The  most 
remarkable  work  is  " A Study  from  Nature  ” (6t>), 
by  Florence  Peel,  consisting  of  a lump  of  weather- 
worn rock,  ivy,  grass,  and  a daisy,  successfully 
proving  that  “ while  working  chiefly  with  a view  to 
detail,  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary,  as  frequently 
asserted,  to  lose  sight  of  general  eflect.”  Mrs. 


Elizabeth  Murray  is  scarcely  so  successful  as  on  a- 
former  occasion,  but  has  nevertheless  some  brilliant 
worksj  for  example  (24)  “An  Italian  Goatherd.’' 
Mrs.  V.  Bartholomew,  Mrs.  Withers,  hliss  M.  Gillies 
fa  beautiful  work  previously  exhibited),  Mrs.  E. 
M.  Ward,  and  other  known  artists,  maintain 
their  position.  Mrs.  Robertou  Blaine’s  principal 
work  is  a picture  of  the  “Colossi  at  Sunrise, 
Thehes”  (181),  the  effect  of  which  is  truthful  j and 
Mrs.  Higford  Burr  has  some  excellent  architectural 
details.  The  active  secretary,  Mrs.  Eliza  Murray, 
has  a hold  representation,  from  the  spot,  of  “ Holy 
Island,  early  morning”  (72);  Miss  Blake,  “Tho 
Glacier  of  the  llosenlaui”  (clever),  and  another. 
Mrs.  Spencer  Lewin  sends  a view  of  an  old  favourite 
of  ours,  “St.  Sauveur,  Caen”  (1G3)  j and Florenco 
Clnxton,  two  sets  of  .sketches,  “ Scenes  from  the 
Life  of  an  old  Maid,”  and  “ Scenes  from  the  Life 
of  an  old  Bachelor,”  the  latter  of  which  are  tho 
hotter,  and  are  good.  Mrs.  Swift  and  her  daugh- 
ters are  valuable  contributors ; and  wo  would 
particulai'ly  point  out  136  and  164,  by  Miss  Kate 
Swift. 


A CH.ANCE  FOR  ST.  THOMAS’S  HOSPITAL. 

A KAiLWAT  is  projected  for  connecting  the 
South-ciistern  Station  at  London  Bridge  with  the 
railways  to  the  west  of  the  metropolis.  It  will 
pass  through  the  property  of  St.  Thomas’s  Hospi- 
tal, close  to  the  wards,  so  close  indeed  that  the 
hospital  will  have  to  be  removed  from  its  present 
site.  A public  necessity  has  thus  opened  the 
prospect  of  two  great  public  improvements, 
namely,  the  extension  of  the  London  Bridge 
Station,  to  make  it  commensurate  with  tho 
requirements  of  the  vast  traffic  which  passes 
through  it,  and  the  possibility  of  rebuilding  the 
noble  charity,  which  tho  station  would  supplant, 
on  a better  site  out  of  the  noise  and  traffic  and 
foul  air  of  London.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
managers  of  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital,  who  have 
done  so  much  for  the  relief  of  human  suffering, 
will  see  it  to  he  their  duty  to  remove  the  hospital 
to  a healthy',  dry,  suburban  or  rural  site,  where 
they  will  be  able  to  supply  the  sick  poor  com- 
mitted to  them  with  pure  air,  the  most  important 
of  all  the  elements  of  recovery  from  disease,  and 
one  which  cannot  he  obtained  anywhere  within 
the  limits  of  this  groat  metropolis.  Here,  thou* 
is  likely  to  be  a great  opportunity  of  performing 
a great  duty,  the  good  example  of  which  would 
do  more  to  improve  our  hospitals  than  all  that 
could  be  said  or  written  on  the  subject.  A 
magnificent  occasion  offers  itself  to  the  managers 
of  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital,  and  it  is  to  bo  hoped 
they  will  avail  themselves  of  it. 


To  Art  Workmen'. — At  the  Architectural 
Museum  on  Wednesday  next,  March  2nd,  an 
address  will  be  made  to  art  workmen  on  the 
Application  of  Ornament,  by'  Mr.  .Toseph  Clarke, 
F.S.A.  The  committee  are  anxious  to  see  a good 
attendance  of  art  workmen  on  this  occasion,  and 
we  would  therefore  draw  attention  to  this  par- 
ticular lecture,  and  urge  that  they  should  come 
early,  and  so  secure  seats  from  which  they  may 
see  any  illustrations  of  the  subject  that  may  he 
presented.  Card.s  may  be  obtained  by  letter  to  the 
assistant  secretary,  at  the  Architectural  Museum, 
Broraptou,  on  or  before  Monday  night. 
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HOUSE  IN  AVENUEROAD,  BEGENT’S-PARK* M.  Hector  Horeao,  Architect. 


A.  Drawing-room. 

B.  Dining-room. 

C.  Billiard-room. 


D.  Vestibule. 

E.  Small  drawing-room. 

F.  Entrance. 


(t.  St.aircase. 

II.  Servants’. staircase. 
1.  Glass  Marquee. 


N.  Dressing-room. 

O.  Children’s  work-room. 

P.  Water-closet. 

[•  See  p.  14J,  ante. 
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THE  EQUALIZATION  OF  POOR-RATES. 

It  is  a cireumstauce  demanding  the  consider- 
ation of  those  dwelling  in  the  metropolis,  that 
although  pauperism  has  considerably  decreased  as 
a whole,  in  some  of  the  metropolitan  districts  a 
great  increase  has  been  made  in  the  poor-rates. 

In  some  parts  of  the  East,  %ve  are  told  that  the 
increase  in  the  cost  of  the  poor  has  been  upwards 
of  10  per  cent,  in  the  last  six  months.  In  some 
instances  there  are  such  causes  as  the  defalcation 
of  rate  collectors;  the  necessary  extension  of 
buildings  in  consequence  of  the  growth  of  popu- 
lation, Ac. ; but  the  chief  cause  of  the  increase  of 
the  rates  in  some  localities  is  undoubtedly  the 
driving  away,  from  the  City  and  other  parts,  of 
large  masses  of  the  poor,  who,  unfortunately,  find 
dwellings  in  neighbourhoods  in  which  the  trades- 
people are  but  little  better  off  than  the  strug- 
gling poor  ; and  who  every  day  are  becoming  less 
able  to  pay  the  greatly  increased  rates  which  are 
thus  required  from  them.  The  police  of  the  City 
of  London  may  be  seen  driving  most  wretched- 
looking  objects  beyond  the  buiTiers  j and  although 


to  Italy  or  other  foreign  countries,  we  can  only 
have  what  it  was  simply  impossible  for  our  town 
architecture  ever  to  have  been.”  He  illustrated 
his  proposition  by  supposing  that  Walter  de 
Merton  had  brought  a design  from  Paris,  on  the 
plea  that  there  was  already  a university  there,  or 
that  William  of  Wykehara,  instead  of  New  College 
Cloister  had  sent  for  the  pious  of  the  Venetian 
palaces,  which  were  then  building  on  the  edge  of 
the  Lagoon,  or  that  William  of  Waynflete  had 
copied  the  leaning  tower  of  Pisa  at  the  end  of 
Magdalen-bridge ; and,  in  concluding,  he  said, — 
Popularity  may  be  gained  for  the  moment  by  the 
architect  u ho  brings  over  a new  design,  as  some 
speculator  who  imports  some  novelty,  but  whether 
our  art  will  be  beautified  by  the  bare  importation 
of  foreign  forms  remains  to  be  seen  ; and  although, 
like  the  modern  drama,  which  has  now  almost  lost 
its  nationality  by  the  introduction  of  everything 
French,  for  a time  draws  large  houses,  and  the 
successful  translator  is  welcomed  as  the  great 


exceeding  400Z.  to  the  new  Town-hall  committee, 
for  furnishing  aud  fitting  up  the  kitchens  in  that 
building,  to  provide  a dinner  for  300  persons. 
When  the  20,000/.  were  granted  a short  time  ago, 
it  was  understood  that  that  sum  would  complete 
the  building  j but  the  furnishing  of  these  kitchens, 
the  fitting  up  of  the  prison  cells,  aud  some  other 
things  were  not  included  in  the  estimates  then 
laid  before  the  council.  After  a little  grumbling, 
the  council,  having  doubtless  a vision  of  hospi- 
talities to  the  success  of  which  the  kitchens  would 
materially  contribute,  agreed  to  the  vote. 

The  rough  bosses  on  various  parts  of  the 
town-hall  building  are  now  being  carved  in  pretty 
floriated  designs.  The  pedestals  adorning  the 
Calverley -street  entrance  are  intended,  says  the 
Intelligencer,  to  be  occupied  by  sculptured  work, 
probably  lions  coucJiant.  A large  bell  for  the 
tower,  of  the  weight  of  four  tons,  is  now  manu- 
facturing by  Messrs.  Warner,  London,  and  is  to 
be  called  the  Victoria  bell.  It  is  expected  to  be 
heard  all  over  the  borough,  as  it  strikes  each 
hour.  The  organ  is  intended  to  be  completed  by 


avithor  of  an  original  play,  English  art  will  never 
he  really  advanced  one  jot  by  rtlie  swamping  of  nil 
i.  ‘ 'nationai  beautiy  in  the  candy  display  nnd  mere- ; March. 

Scrrtirm  opperrancTare  the  least  deserving,  it  “f  some  Vonctiap  lieaaty,  and  po  WstcrwOTlis  are  about  to  be  ex- 

would  seem  thaf  in  the  centre  of  the  most  tended.  Some  lands  and  hereditaments  have  been 

Ind  hn,»“anfcity  of  who.  despising  his  own  country  s treasu.*  bee,,nse  j Si,  jj^.kett,  Bart,  at 

provision  made  for  those  who  are  in  an  abject  “f  labour  required  in  searching  for  them,  goes  , (.[,„  Allerton,  for  this  purpose ; and  an  arrange- 

Ee  oTprertv  or  Z thought  given  to ''the  1 ‘a  " foreign  market,  and  conies  back  laden  with  | by  the  council  with 

provision  of  dwellings  in  lien  of  thosf  taken  down.  ; tinsel,  and  I “n‘’  1’*“ 

Year  after  year,  as  the  dwellings  of  the  poor  are  1 admiring  ami  flattering  crowd  around  him  | p„„p„,g.Bngine  and  boiler  m C^tniot  rho.  1 Ex- 

removed  in  parts,  the  rates  for  the  support  of  the  | | tension  Works,  Ihe  pr.ee  of  the  land  was  -dO/. 

poor  will  decrease,  while  in  less  opulent  parts  the  | sufficiently  ilistingnishecl  between  the  ability  of  studying 
inhabitants  will  be  further  charged.  The  conse-  1 ancient  houses  for  the  purpose  of 


qneneeis,  aswe  have  befoi-e  remarked,  that  Jbe  ; 


price  c 

aud  of  the  steam  engine  GOOZ. 

A meeting  of  gentlemen  desirous  of  having 
a new  hotel  established  in  Leeds  have  resolved 
to  form  a company  for  that  purpose,  and  to 


X ' a . • i 1 1 • irnr  01  plans  anu  ueiaiis.  r»c  icii,  omt;  i.iao  i..v 

houses  of  the  poor  are  deteriorated,  aud  pauperism  peculiar  arrangements,  and  * - - 

greatly  increased.  We  have  thought  long,  and  I that  anvattemptsimplvto  reproducehousesof  the  Middle  i issue  shares  to  the  extent  of  5O,0U0/.  lue 
inquired  earefnlly,  respecting  tide  matter,  and  feel ; S mSe^dments,  bat  never-  '^‘““nd  liadway  Company  have  “o 

convinced  that  the  present  unequal  niting  fiw  the  we  miehterain  some  advantape  even  shares  to  the  exteut  of  -o.OOUZ.  It  has  been 


convinced  that  the  present  unequal  rating  ijw  tnc  tirriess  tboughtthat  we  might  gain  some  advantage  even 
support  of  the  poor  cannot  be  continued  without  , fro,u  the  old  arrangements,  sochas  the  large  central  hall, 
serious- effects.  All  who  have  had  opportunities  of , Mr.  Bruton  urged  as  a plea  the  unwilliugness  now 

strioub  eiicoLs.  fp-irs  I shown  togo  to  anvexpense  by  personswhowerebmldmg 

judging,  and  form  unbiassed  opinions,  nave  fears  the  snrall  proportion  of  houses  built  by  archi- 

of  the  complete  bankruptcy  of  large  neighbour-  ! jg^ts  to  those  erected  by  builders,  and  the  difficulties 


hoods,  which  are  at  present  sadly  depressed. 

The  rates  for  metropolitan  Improvements — 
draining,  lighting,  water,  Ac, — are  very  heavy  ; but 
these  are  tolerably  eqimlly  divided  over  the  whole 
population.  In  the  other  case  it  is  diflercnl ; 
and  it  «eems  clear,  that  if  the  poor-rates  were 
fiividefl  equally,  the  cost  would  not  press  to  a 
ruinous  extent  upon  any  parish.  The  appoint- 
ment oFa  congress  of  intelligent  representatives 
from  all  the  metropolitan  pivrishes,  for  tlie  purpose 
of  discuasing  the  desirability  of  on  equal  metro- 
politan poor-rate,  would  be  advantageous. 


which  an  architect  who  wished  to  employ  the  old  English 
type  had  to  uudergo  from  the  caprice  of  employers, 


determined  to  build  the  hotel  near  the  Wellington 
station,  on  a site  now  occupied  by  warehouses. 


OXFORD  ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETY. 

At  a meeting  of  this  society  held  on  \\  ediies.- 
<lay,  February  9th,  the  Rev.  S.  W.  Wayte,  B.D. 
Trinity  College,  in  the  chair, 

Mr.  James  Parker  read  a paper  on  the  “ Study 
of  English  Domestic  Aichitectnre.”  He  pointed 
out  the  great  attention  which  had  been  paid 
to  ecclesiastical  architecture,  while  domestic  archi- 
tecture had  been  neglected,  and  referred  to 
the  mistake  which  many  made  in  supposing 
Gothic  to  be  an  ecclesiastical  and  not  a national 


LEEDS. 

The  School  of  Arts  at  Leeds  is  at  present  bur- 
dened with  a debt  of  about  120/.  In  its  aid  two 
contersazioni  have  been  held  at  the  Town-hall 
but  more  benefit  was  expected  from  opening  the 
exhibition  at  the  conversazioni  to  the  public,  in 
connection  with  a concert.  The  Rev.  A.  Barry 
read  mi  interesting  paper  at  one-  of  the  eojirer- 
sazioni  on  “ Art  viewed  os  an  Interpreter  of 
"Nature.”  In  the  course  of  his  able  address  the 
lecturer  said : — 

Nature  has  her  two  interpreters,  Science  and 
Art— the  one  dealing  with  the  material,  diving 
into  the  daik  abyss  of  cause — the  other  seizing  on 
the  immaterial,  tracing  the  perfectness  of  form, 
bathing  itself  in  the  richness  of  colour.  The  pro- 
gressiveness of  the  human  race,  the  high  destinies 
of  its  future,  depend  on  this,  that  each  generation 
learns  from  the  great  men  of  the  past  to  under- 
stand better  what  is  around  them  in  the  present, 
that  each  man  by  the  torch  of  science  is  lighted 


jtvle  ; as  if,  during  the  Middle  Ages,  there  were  , in  the  perception  of  truth,— by  the  torch  ot  art 
two  styles,  one  for  churches  and  another  for  is  kindled  to  the  feeling  of  beauty ; but  how  does 
houses  He  contended  that  the  Gothic  of  the  art  interpret  nature  ? e shall  best  see  by  con- 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  century,  in  Englaud,  sidering  what  is  the  chief  dilhculty  m our  appre- 
more  completely  met  the  requirements  of  that  | elation  of  nature,  in  our  entering  into  and  feeling 
age  than  the  architecture  of  the  nineteenth  con-  , the  tones  of  her  divme  voice  ? It  lies  m the  mul- 
tury  meets  those  of  our  own.  He  insisted  on  tlie  | titiidinousness  of  impression,  with  which  we  are 
necessity  of  careful  study  of  old  examples  to  un-  j overwhelmed  as  with  a Hood,— the  voice  is  as  the 
derstaud  the  perfection  of  the  Gothic  as  applied  to  | voice  heard  in  heaven,  a sound  as  of  many  waters, 
our  manor-houses  and  castles,— not  simply  as  re-  We  know  not  how  to  distinguish  what  is  acci- 
^rds  form  and  detail,  but  also  plan  and  purpose,  ; dental  from  what  is  essential-,  we  know  not  m 
and  especially  in  connection  with  the  history  of  what  consists  the  essence  of  the  beauty  which 
our  country,- and  he  showed  how  the  student ' strikes  ns.  Is  it  in  the  form  ? is  it  in  the  colour  P 
might  fill  in  from  other  sources  the  bare  outline, ' is  it  a simple  melody,  or  a full  harmony  of  various 
which  is  all  that  the  ruined  walls  of  our  Middle  ; beauties  ? We  know  not,  and  till  we  know  we 
Age  mansions  afford  us.  He  referred  to  the  sue-  feel  dazzled  and  bewildered  as  soon  as  the  first 
•hich  had  attended  church  restoration  and  ' novelty  has  passed  away.  M e hear  a voice,  but 


church  building  through  understanding  the  prin- 1 do  not  understand  the  word.  Now,  the  lull  m- 
ciples  on  which  they  were  constructed,  and  main-  finity  of  Nature’s  voice  none  can  conipreheiul,  tor 

tained  that  the  same  result  would  follow  as  regards:  is  it  not  the  voice  of  God  ? It  is  but  m de^ee 

domestic  buildings.  He  admitted  the  paucity  of  i that  the  soul  of  it-alhiQle  or  Michelangelo  diliers 
our  domestic  remains,  when  compared  with  eccle- ! from  onrs  in  its  gra-^p  of  things  divine.  But  it  is 
siastical,  and  explained  the  reason  why  England  the  special,  the  highest  gift  ot  genms  to  idealize, 
possesses  so  little  town  aichitectnre  in  comparison  that  is,  to  enter  into  the  imi/y  which  lies  at  the 


ALUMINIUM. 

At  the  Society  of  Arts,  on  ^ ednesday,  the 
2nd  instant,  the  paper  read  was  ” On  Aluminium,” 
by  Mr.  P.  Le  Neve  Foster,  secretary  of  the 
society.  The  author  begmi  by  giving  a history 
of  tlm  first  diseoverj-  of  tlii.s  metal,  draw^  parti- 
cular attention  to  the  circumstances  which  led  to 
the  idea  of  its  being  ultimately  found  useful  as  an 
article  of  commerce.  He  reviewed  the  researches 
of  Davy,  Oersted,  Wohler,  Dr.  Percy,  and  Rose,  as 
well  as  those  lately  carried  on  by  M.  Deville, 
in  France,  aided  by  funds  from  the  emperor;  and 
spoke  of  the  labours  of  Mr.  Gerhard,  an  English- 
man, who  had  for  some  time  past  been  endeavour- 
ing to  introduce  the  manufacture  into  this 
country.  The  applicability  of  some  ot  the  alloys 
of  this  metal  were  then  pointed  out,  as  well  as 
some  of  the  difficulties  whicli  were  for  a time  likely 
to  retard  its  more  general  use,  the  most  important 
being  that  hitherto  no  effectual  solder  bad  been 
discovered  suitable  fur  it.  The  valuable  .pialities 
it  possessed,  viz.  extreme  liglitiiess,  capability  of 
resisting  atmospheric  action,  nuiUeability  and 
ductility  superior  to  those  of  silver,  with  a power 
of  conducting  electricity,  aud  other  important 
advantages,  tended  to  show  that  though  possibly 
its  susceptibility  to  the  action  of  moisture  might 
render  it  unfit  for  some  of  the  puriioses  to  which 
in  the  early  stages  of  its  discovery  it  had  been 
hoped  to  apply  it,  yet  that  if  produced  at  a 
moderate  price  it  would  be  found  a most  valuable 
addition  to  our  list  of  practically  useful  metals. 
The  author  drew  attention  to  the  advantages  that 
it  seemed  to  offer  as  a substitute  for  copper  in  the 
lower  classes  of  coinage,  for  which  it  appeared  in 
everyway  adapted,  when  produced  at  a sufficiently 
low  cost. 

A discussion  ensued,  in  which  Professor  Tennant, 
Messrs.  Elliott,  Hawes,  Laurence,  May,  Newton, 
Palmer,  Smith,  Strode,  Tlioinsun,  the  chairman 
(Mr.  Graham),  and  others,  took  part. 


possesses 

with  foreign  countries ; but  he  protested  against 
this  being  made  Ibe  plea  for  the  importation  of 
foreign  designs.  He  said  “Because  we  have  no 
town  architecture  to  speak  of  remaining,  we  are 
apt  to  argue  as  if  we  never  had  any ; while,  by 
adapting  the  country  architecture  to  town  pur- 
poses, which,  without  doubt,  as  towns  grew  up  tbe 
Media.*val  architects  did,  we  arrive  at  what  was 
probably  our  town  architecture  : by  ruimiug  over 


root  of  all  this  infinite  varielg,  aud  to  be  able  to 
present  it  to  others.  This  is  what  science  dues  to 
natural  objects.  M'hat  is  the  great  delight  of  the 
lecture  of  a Davy  or  a Faraday,  even  on  a subject 
of  which  we  are  ignorant  ? It  is  that  they  can 
give  us  the  main  outlines,  the  great  i.rinviples  of 
a sulject:  thus  can  they  lead  ns  into  a realm 
which  else  would  be  closed  against  us  for  ever.” 

The  Leetls  Town  Council  have  voted  a sum  not 


IIorsES  ON  Stotr  V.\lley  Railway.  — The 
directors  have  erected  blocks  of  houses  along  the 
Stour  Valley  branch,  near  to  each  or  most  ot  the 
stations,  as  residences  for  the  several  station- 
masters,  and  other  servants  of  tbe  company. 
Tbirty-one  of  these  bouses  are  completed,  and 
possesion  of  them  given  to  those  for  whose  use 
they  were  intended.  It  is  proposed  in  the  .spring 
to  considerably  increase  this  number  until  the 
wants  of  all  the  employes  on  the  Btour  Valley  line 
shall  be  supplied.  Tbe  erections  are  close  to  the 
line  at  each  of  the  stations  from  Wolverhampton 
to  Dudley  Port.  All  have  a public  road  frontage, 
and  a convenient  path  on  to  the  line. 
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PUBLIC  BUILDINGS  IN  THE  PROVINCES. 

l£crtford. — Tlic  Cora  Exchange  Committee  of 
the  local  Council  have  presented  the  following 
summary  of  the  expenses  connected  with  the  Corn 
Exchange,  which  is  now  completed: — Norris 
(hnilder),  l.-illZ.  17s.  Id.;  figures,  109?.  10s. j 
architect,  105?. ; clerk  of  the  works,  58?.  8s. ; 
legal  expenses  of  mortgages,  42?.  5s.  5d. ; legal 
expenses  of  the  lease  of  tlie  ground  behind  the 
Corn  Exchange,  15?.  Is. ; making  a total  of 
1,775?.  Is.  yd. 

Witney. — The  new  County  Court  at  AVitney, 
nearly  ready  for  vise,  stands  on  the  left  hand  of 
Bridge-street,  entering  Witney  from  Oxford.  The 
arcliitect  was  Jlr.  Charles  Reeve.s,  of  London  ; the 
builder,  Mr.  James  Long,  of  AVitney;  and  the 
clerk  of  the  works,  Mr.  Sheppard,  of  London.  The 
building  is  in  the  Italian  style  of  architecture; 
the  front  of  Bath  stone,  lined  with  brickwork  ; the 
dressings  of  the  flank  windows  also  of  Bath  stone. 
It  contains  a public  office,  with  a stroug  fireproof 
room  attached ; a waiting-room ; a court-room, 
more  than  40  feet  long  by  27  feet  in  width,  lighted 
with  seven  windows  on  each  side,  and  a lantern 
light  placed  about  30  feet  from  the  fioor.  There 
are  also  rooms  for  the  judge  and  the  registrar, 
and  an  office  for  the  ballitt’.  The  public  entrance 
faces  Bridge- street. 

St.  Alhan^s. — Professor  Donaldson  has  made  a 
report  to  the  council  of  St.  Alban’s  on  the  pro- 
posed restoration  of  the  old  clock-tower.  In  bis 
report  Mr.  Donaldson  said  he  had  confined  himself 
strictly  to  the  original  style  of  the  edifice,  which 
he  proposed  simply  to  restore.  At  the  close  of  it 
he  says — “ I think  that  the  indications  still  exist- 
ing about  the  clock  justify  the  restoration  which 
I have  given  for  that  object,  and  the  canopy  at 
the  top  is  justified  by  precedents  at  home  and 
abroad,  as  it  seems  to  protect  the  clock-face,  and 
relieves  the  general  monotony  of  the  tower  front. 
Upon  consideration,  I arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  the  tower  had  originally  a turret  for  access 
to  the  lead  fiat  at  top,  aud  I have  introduced  one 
analagons  to  those  found  at  the  east  end  of  the 
abbey.  There  are  sufficient  indications  to  show  that 
the  stone  steps  went  the  full  height,  and  I know 
no  other  appropriate  mode  of  continuing  the . 
enclosure,  so  as  to  deliver  the  visitor  on  the  fiat.” 
The  thanks  of  the  council  were  given  to  Professor 
Donaldson,  and  a committee  appointed  to  solicit 
subscriptions,  and  ascertain  the  best  mode  of  car- 
rying the  report  into  effect. 

Weston-super-Mare. — Two  buildings  are  nearly 


The  general  basket-market,  and  for  earthenware 
and  potatoes,  will  be  170  feet  long  by  88  feet  wide. 
Within  it  will  be  two  drinking-fountains.  The 
shambles  will  run  round  the  market,  and  the 
centre  will  afford  372  sittings.  A road  will  divide 
the  buildings  already  described  from  the  cattle- 
market;  to  which  the  descent  is  by  a broad  flight 
of  steps.  This  market  is  402  feet  by  153  feet, 
and  it  is  estimated  will  afford  accommodation  for 
about  1,700  sheep  and  pigs,  100  horses,  and  700 
“ beasts.”  There  are  three  large  entrances  to  the 
cattle-market — two  in  Staftbrd-street,  and  one  in 
AVater-lane.  Thirty  or  forty  old  houses  and  out- 
buildings have  been  cleared  away  from  the  site, 
and  Stiifford-street  has  been  widened  from  13  feet 
to  40  feet.  The  designs  and  specifications  were 
prepared  by  Mr.  Danby,  of  London. 

Leighton-Buzzard. — A new  first-class  station 
on  the  London  and  North-Western  Railway  has 
been  opened  at  Leighton.  Mr.  Rowe,  of  London, 
was  the  contractor,  at  the  sura  of  6,000?.  we  hear. 
The  main  line  has  a platform  320  feet  in  length, 
with  waiting-rooms  and  other  necessary  offices. 
The  Leighton,  Lviton,  and  Dunstable  line  has  a 
platform  of  180  feet  in  length,  with  waiting-rooms 
and  officc-s  similar  to  those  on  the  main  line.  An 
arch  or  tunnel  leads  from  one  line  to  the  other:  it 
is  150  feet  in  length,  and  is  ascended  and  de- 
scended by  flights  of  stone  steps,  of  rubbed  York 
granite.  The  tunnel  is  8 feet  in  height,  and 
10  feet  in  width. 

Accrington. — The  Peel  Institution,  erected  to 
the  memory  of  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel,  was 
lately  inaugurated.  The  building  is  in  the 
Modern  Italian  style,  the  principal  front  having 
a projecting  arcade,  under  cover  of  which 
carriages  can  put  down  or  take  up  for  the  principal 
entrance.  The  arcade  has  recessed  and  moulded 
semicircular  arches  with  rusticated  quoins  aud 
voussoirs;  the  central  archway  having  a head  of 
Minerva  on  the  key-stone.  The  arcade  forms  the 
base  of  a portico  of  ton  Corinthian  columns,  sur- 
mounted by  medallion  cornice  and  pediment.  The 
wings  are  lighted  by  windows  on  the  ground  story, 
having  rusticated  arches  and  quoins,  aud  on  the 
second  story  hy  moulded  windows  having  carved 
trusses  and  segmental  cornices,  the  whole  being 
surmounted  by  a cornice  and  balustrade.  The 
ground  story  is  approached  by  an  entrance-hall, 
24  feet  square,  from  which  is  the  principal  stair- 
case to  the  second  story.  It  also  comprises  rooms 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  Mechanics’  Institu- 
tion, consisting  of  reading-room,  32  feet  by  25 
feet,  class-rooms,  d’c. ; a meeting-room,  45  feet  hy 


completed,  which  this  town  has  long  felt  the  want  ( IT/  5 ^ ™eetmg-room  45tcet 

of,  viz.  a new  townliall  and  an  assembly-room-  ! 

•I’-  ’ “ ' • • - - I town  8 offices,  &.C.  The  second  or  principal  story 


the  latter  having  been  erected  by  a company 


under  the  Limited  Liability  Act.  ke  Townbail , 
comprises  a room  on  the  ground-floor,  for  concerts, 


room,  120  feet  long,  45  feet  wide,  and  30  feet  high 
uu  tut  uiuiiuu-iiuur,  loi' coiieercs.  t i ° ' 

meetings,  Ac.  80  feet  long  by  35  feet  wide,  and  ""‘e  “'d  retiring  rooms  with  gallery  over. 

25  feet  high,  capable  of  accommodating  upwards  1 decorations  of  the  assemhly-room 

of  GUO  persons.  There  is  also  a room,  about 
50  feet  long  by  18  feet  wide,  for  commissioners’ 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEAALS. 

Jleigham, — The  nmnerous  packages  containing- 
designs  from  architects  from  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom  for  the  Heigham  new  church,  says  the 
^lOrfolk  Chronicle,  Lave  been  opened,  the  com- 
mittee having  obtained  the  use  of  the  picture 
gallery  at  the  Bazaar,  St.  Andrew’s,  which  large 
space,  we  understand,  is  completely  filled,  though 
placed  in  double  line  round  the  gallery.  The 
committee  came  to  the  conclusion  at  their  last 
meeting  that  not  even  tlicir  own  personal  friends 
should  be  allowed  to  inspect  them  till  after  the 
most  approved  design  is  selected.  Some  weeks 
must  probably  elapse  before  the  committee  can 
finally  make  their  decision. 

Lynn. — The  foundation-stone  of  a new  chapel 
for  the  “Independent  Baptists”  (formed  from 
the  Independents  and  Baptists),  has  been  laid. 
The  style  is  Gothic,  of  the  Middle  Pointed  era,, 
and  it  is  to  he  constructed  of  white  brick,  with 
bauds  of  red  and  dressings  of  stone.  The  area  i& 
cruciform,  consisting  of  a nave  and  transepts, 
with  an  apse,  adjoining  which  is  to  be  a square 
tower  and  spire  80  feet  high.  The  length  of  build- 
ing is  about  60  feet,  breadth  40  feet,  transepts 
47  feet.  The  roof  will  be  of  open  timber,  and 
the  sittings  (not  pews)  will  be  also  open.  The 
site  is  at  the  comer  of  Market-street,  and  oppo- 
site the  wide  opening  at  the  Athenmum. 

Colchester. — St.  Peter’s  Church,  Colchester,  has 
been  re-opened  for  divine  serv'ice.  The  altera- 
tions consist  of  the  entire  removal  of  the  old  tall 
and  unsightly  pews,  and  the  substitution  of  plain 
benches,  stained  aud  varnished.  The  stone  pillars 
and  arches  running  along  the  northern  aisle  con- 
sequently present  a more  imposing  appearance. 
The  carved  oak  octagon  pulpit,  of  the  period  of 
Charles  I.,  has  been  restored  and  placed  on  a new 
pedestal,  with  new  pulpit  stairs  aud  ornamental 
balusters  to  carry  out  the  general  design.  The 
whole  of  the  carving  and  eiiriclimeuts  were 
entrusted  to  Mr.  Richard  Ellisdon,  cabinet- 
maker, of  Colchester.  The  middle  and  chancel 
aisles  are  paved  with  tesselated  pavements,  from 
the  works  of  Messrs.  Maw  and  Co.  of  Broseley, 
Staffordshire.  The  antique  vault,  at  the  east  of 
the  chancel  end  of  the  church,  formerly  used  as 
mortuary  chapel,  is  occupied  by  a furnace  and  hot- 
water  apparatus,  supplied  by  Mr.  Evans,  iron- 
monger. The  general  alterations  were  carried 
out  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Charles  Poster 
Hayward,  architect,  Colchester;  and  Messrs, 
Grimes  and  Scott,  builders,  were  the  contractors. 
The  cost  of  the  present  alterations  amounted  to 
about  1,000?. 

Foicnhope. — The  ancient  parochial  chapel  of 
Pawley,  distant  about  a mile  from  the  Pawley 
station  of  the  Hereford,  Ross,  and  Gloucester 
Railway,  has  recently  undergone  a partial  restora- 


meetings,  rooms  for  magistrates,  and  clerks’  offices. 
The  building  has  been  erected  from  jilans  made  by 
Mr.  IVilson,  of  Bath. 

Fm'port. — That  portion  of  the  proposed  New- 
port Market  scheme  which  comprises  the  cattle- 
market  is  already  completed.  The  covered  markets 
and  townbail  arc  to  be  commenced  forthwith  ; and 
it  is  expected  that  the  whole  will  be  completed  by 
Christmas  next.  The  total  cost  of  the  entire 
undertaking  will  be  about  13,500?.  to  be  sub- 
scribed in  shares  : nearly  all  the  shares  have  been 
taken  up.  The  site  is  immediately  in  front  of  the 
old  'I’ownhall,  in  the  High-street.  The  land  is  of 
an  irregular  oblong  form,  containing  an  area  of 
It  acre,  and  extends  backwards  from  High-street,  i 
having  Stafford -street  at  its  south-eastern  boun- 
dary. It  is  supposed  that,  when  the  new  buildings 
arc  finished,  the  present  old  and  rather  dilapidated 
Townbail  will  be  demolished;  and  the  width  of 
street  thus  obtained  will  afibrd  a frontage  to  its 
successor.  At  the  angle  formed  by  High-street 
and  Stafford- street  will  be  erected  a tower  00  feet 
in  height,  or  20  i'eet  higher  than  the  old  church 
tower.  - On  the  left  of  the  tower,  and  having  a 
Irontage  to  High-street  of  90  feet,  will  beaporfcTco 
entrance  to  the  covered  m.arkets,  and  over  the 
entrance  a bHll-room : on  tlie  other  side  of  the 
tower,  and  extending  260  feet  down  Staftbrd- 
street,  will  be  a corn-exchange  and  magistrates’ 
office.s.  Over  the  Exchange  will  be  several  large 
rooms  (one  18-^  feet  by  16  feet),  to  he  used  for  the 
purpose  of  a Mechanics’  Institute,  &c.  The  height 
of  the  wings  will  bo  50  feet.  The  ball-room 
and  the  Corn  Exchange  will  be  each  65  feet 
by  28  feet.  The  building  will  be  in  the  Italian 
Suyle,  brick  built,  with  white  stone  dressings 
and  rustic  quoins.  Near  the  base  of  the  tower 
will  be  two  niches  for  drinking -fountains. 


comprise  panelled  wall  pilasters,  filled  in  with  i tion.  Low  and  open  scats  (four-fifths  of  which 
festoons  and  wreaths  of  fruit  and  flowers,  from  ; he  unappropriated)  have  been  substituted  for 
which  spring  brackets  for  side  gas-lights:  a ; ^he  former  high, irregular,  aud,  to  a great  extent, 
medallion  cornice  and  frieze  runs  roimd  the  entire  decayed,  pews  ; and  a new  pulpit,  two  new  win- 
room,  from  which  springs  a coved  and  panelled  ' dows  on  tlie  south  side  of  the  nave,  &c.  have  been, 
ceiling.  The  room  is  lighted  by  three  bronzed  erected.  The  work  has  been  executed  by  Mr. 
chandeliers,  supplied  by  Massinger,  of  Birming-  Uevaii,  of  Hereford,  according  to  plans  prepared 
bam,  and  is  ventilated  through  the  ceiling  and  hy  Mr.  Nicholson,  the  diocesan  architect.  There 
roof.  The  building  is  heated  by  Hadeu’s  system  , other  alterations  which  it  would  be  desirable 
of  hot  air  aud  water  combined.  The  entire  cost  * to  carry  ont,  but  the  cost  of  the  improvements- 
of  the  building,  exclusive  of  land,  will  be,  when  j already  eftected  has  considerably  exceeded  the 
completed,  about  9,000/.  The  architect  was  Mr.  amount  of  the  subscriptions.  In  addition  to  the 
J.  Green,  of  Todmordeu;  assisted  by  Air. 'Phomas  ' alterations,  within  the  last  twelve 

Birtwistle,  of  Blackburn,  clerk  of  the  works.  The  , ’honths  the  roof  of  the  nave  has  been  recovered  at 
contractors  for  the  masons’ works  were  Alessrs.  1 fl'®  expense  of  certain  ratepayers,  and  the  chapel- 
Smith  and  AA’’atson,  of  Burnley;  Mr.  James  * J’^rd,  the  gi’cater  part  of  which  had  been  open  for 
llindle,  of  Accrington,  for  the  joiners’  work  ; Mr.  j many  years  to  an  adjoining  field,  has  been  enclosed 
Hodeou,  of  Oswaldtwistle,  for  the  plasterers’ work:  J "'ith  ^ stone  wall  at  the  sole  co.st  of  Mrs.  Powell, 
''  of  Eawley  Court. 


Alessrs.  J.  Holden,  for  the  slaters’  work;  Air. 
Carter,  of  Accrington,  for  plumbing  and  glazing; 
and  Air.  Threlfall,  of  Accrington,  for  painting. 

Halifax. — The  work  of  excavating  for  the  new 
Townbail  here  has  been  commenced.  The  site  is 
on  a portion  of  ground  between  Broad-street  and 
Crossley-street,  and  on  which,  until  recently,  stood 
the  Excise  Office.  The  merits  and  demerits  of 
that  site  are  being  discussed  through  the  columns 
of  the  local  newspapers  by  the  borough  engineer, 
to  whom  the  preparation  of  plans  has  been 
intrusted,  and  others. 


NoTTiNGuaM  Lodge  CoxrrETiTiox. — Numer- 
ous designs  were  received  by  the  Inclosure  Com- 
mittee in  answer  to  advertisements  inviting  archi- 
tects to  compete  for  the  erection  of  a lodge,  with 
clock-tower  and  drinking-fouutain.  The  com- 
mittee, after  consideration,  agreed  to  adopt  the 
designs  with  the  motto,  “1  take  aim  for  the 
mark,”  the  author  being  Mr.  Charles  H.  Edwards, 
of  Londoiij 


Chester. — The  restoration  of  St.  Olave’s  Church, 
Chester,  has  been  carried  out,  after  the  designs  of 
Air.  James  Harrison,  by  Air.  Hitchin.  It  would 
add  much  to  the  picturesque  effect  of  the  struc- 
ture, remarks  the  Chester  Chronicle,  if  the  heavy 
wall  in  front  were  sufficiently  lowered  to  admit  of 
a good  view  from  the  street,  and  surmounted  witli 
iron  railings. 

Lioerpool. — Tlie  foundation-stone  of  a new 
Roman  Catholic  church,  to  be  called  “The  New 
Church  of  Our  Lady  of  Reconciliation,”  in  Eldon- 
street,  A'auxhall-road,  has  been  laid  by  the  Right 
Rev.  Dr.  Goss,  the  Roman  Catholic  bishop  at 
Liverpool.  The  locality  is  one  of  the  poorest  and 
mest  densely  populated  in  the  town,  and  the  new 
church  is  intended  to  supplant  the  temporary 
place  of  worship  formed  out  of  an  old  warehouse 
ill  Blackstock-street.  It  will  also  be  a companion, 
to  large  schools  adjacent  to  the  site.  The  new 
church  is  to  be  a plain  structure,  in  the  Early 
French  style  of  Gothic,  but  it  will  probably  be  the 
most  spacious  Catholic  chapel  In  the  town.  The 
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])lans,  his  desire  being  to  afford  as  much  accommO' 
tUt  ion  as  possible  at  an  economical  sum.  It  will 
he  150  feet  in  length,  by  61  feet  in  width,  and 
78  feet  high.  The  walls  of  the  aisles  are  to  be 
arranged  in  panels,  in  which  will  be  frescoes 
illustrative  of  passages  in  the  life  of  Christ,  by  a 
Ilelgian  artist.  The  contract  has  been  tahen  by 
ill-.  Tates — the  successful  tenderer  for  the  new 
public  museum — at  a cost  of  about  •l-,000?.  It  is 
anticipated  that  the  church  will  be  opened  before 

the  end  of  the  year. A numerously-attended 

meeting  of  Roman  Catholics  has  been  held,  to 
take  steps  for  providing  a more  suitable  church 
for  the  district  of  Holy  Cross.  The  present  con- 
dition of  Holy  Cross,  it  was  said,  is  positively  a 
disgrace  to  the  Roman  Catholics  of  the  town,  and 
“ not  fit  for  the  abode  of  God  or  roan.” 


SCHOOL-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Srailes. — The  new  schools  in  this  village  have 
been  inaugurated.  These  schools,  whicli  are 
capable  of  containing  100  infants  and  80  girls, 
with  a teacher’s  residence,  have  been  erected  at 
au  expense  of  rather  more  than  850/.  made  up  by 
a grant  of  400/.  from  the  Committee  of  Council  on 
Eilncation,  330/.  contributed  by  the  proprietors 
and  inhabitants  of  the  parish,  and  the  remainder 
fiom  other  sources.  Tlie  site  is  in  a central  posi- 
tion, and  was  given  by  Jlr.  H.  J.  Sheldon,  of 
Brailes  House,  'fbe  building  is  of  brick,  with 
Bath  stone  dressings.  The  architect  is  Jlr.  W. 
Smith,  of  London  j ami  the  builders,  Messrs.  H. 
Attwood  and  W.  Pickering,  of  Brailes. 

Cheltenham. — The  British  Schools,  which  have 
been  for  some  time  in  course  of  erection 
Henrietta-street,  Cheltenham,  have  been  opened. 
The  building  is  in  the  Mediaeval  style  of  architec- 
ture. Tlie  architect  was  Mr.  H.  Dangerfield,  the 
borough  surveyor.  Mr.  Taylor  was  the  builder. 

Middlesborough. — It  is  proposed  immediately 
to  commence  the  erection  of  Church  of  England 
schools  for  girls  and  boys  near  the  populous  part 
of  tills  town.  The  cost  is  estimated  at  about 
1,B00/.  


mental  design.  A model  of  Mr.  Scott’s  design 
would  probably  remove  many  erroneous  impres- 
sions, and  would  certainly  enable  the  non-profes- 
sional judges,  by  whom  the  questions  in  dispute 
will  evidently  be  decided,  a much  better  means  of 
arriving  at  that  decision  than  by  plans,  elevations, 
and  working  drawings. 

I need  not  refer  to  the  practice  of  our  great 
master,  Sir  Christopher  Wren.  The  large  models 
at  Brompton,  not  only  for  St.  Paul’s,  but  for 
many  of  his  churches,  and  the  models  at  Hampton 
Court,  show  the  importance  he  attached  to  the 
system.  It  is  the  ancient  practice,  and  if  adopted 
in  present  times  we  should  not  hear  so  frequent 
comiilaints  of  disappointed  expectations  when  our 
buildings  are  finished.  T.  L. 


[Feb.  26,  1859. 
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COUNTY-COURT  REES  TO  ARCHITECTS. 

A suDPOiKA  to  the  Clerkenwell  County  Court 
was  left  for  me  one  Saturday  evening.  The  hand- 
some sum  of  5s.  was  left  with  it.  I attended  at  the 
Court  on  the  Monday  morning  following  (greatly 
to  my  inconvenience,  for  I bad  an  engagoinent 
ill  the  country  for  the  day),  and  did  not  leave 
till  nearly  one  o’clock ; I gave  evidence,  which 
evidence  procured  a verdict  in  favour  of  the 
defendant.  I applied  to  the  defendant  for  iny 
fee  of  one  guinea,  which  he  refused  to  pay,  and 
being  determined  to  try  the  question,  1 sum- 
moned him  to  the  County  Court,  aud  the  judge, 
upon  hearing  the  case  (after  an  expression  made 
use  of  by  the  clerk  or  registrar  of  the  court,  who 
seems  to  be  judge  as  well  as  clerk),  said,  “As  far  as 
I am  concerned,  you  will  get  no  more  here,” 
meaning  the  5s.  left  uith  the  subpeena,  and 
decided  he  had  no  power  to  award  me  any  more 
than  the  5s.  He  said  I should  have  asked  for  my 
fee  previously  to  giving  evidence.  I hope  you  will 
insert  this  to  put  my  professional  brethren  on 
their  guard,  and  inform  them  if  they  attend  at 
any  county  court  they  will  be  liberally  awarded 
the  magnificent  sum  of  5s.  the  price  of  a day’s 
work  for  a journeyman  bricklayer.  Surely  the 
legislators  of  the  country  never  intended  that 
professional  men  should  thus  sacrifice  their  time. 

C.  F.,  Architect. 


THE  BUILDING  TRADES. 

Sra, — On  a careful  consideration  of  the  whole 
question  of  the  present  unsatisfactory  state  of  the 
building  trades,  1 am  decidedly  of  opinion  that  it  has 
mainly  arisen  from  the  repeal,  about  1816,  of  that 
portion  of  the  Act  of  the  5 th  Elizabeth,  wbich/orioi/e 
all  exercise  of  trades  hg  persons  not  having  served 
their  time,  its  abolition  was  conducive  to  unfet- 
tering the  hands  of  the  skilled  mechanic,  by  allou'- 
ing  him  to  embrace  the  advantages  of  any  other 
trade  to  which  his  mind  may  have  had  greater 
bent  tliai.«:he  one  in  which  be  had  been  brought  up; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  it  has  permitted  the  entrance 
into  the  ranks  of  the  trades  of  a large  class  ot  per- 
sons who  have  not  gone  through  a proper  course 
of  education.  The  seven  years’  apprenticeship  is 
now  almost  a dead  letter,  not  only  in  these  trades, 
but  in  nearly  all  others.  This  term  of  years  under 
a master-workman  enabled  the  apprentice  to  learn 
his  business  fully,  so  as  at  the  end  of  the  time  to 
be  enabled  to  take  his  place  as  a respectable  jour- 
neyman and  a worthy  member  of  society,  looking 
forward  to  one  day  setting  up  in  business  for  him- 
self by  his  own  exertions.  These  men  were  olten 
educated,  not  only  in  their  business,  but  in  the 

^ ^ .....  literature  of  the  day, — frequently  self-taught  dur- 

secretary  to  the  committee,  informing  tliem.  in  reply  to  j„n.  ovcr-hours.  Numerous  examples  could  bc 
to  send  in  one 

men  attained.  There  were  temptations  then,  no 

This  resolution,  then,  was  manifestly  unjust  towards  quite  equal  to  the  bccr-shop  of  the  present 

those  competitors  who  liad  oetc.l  upon  the  written  , worknnm  appears  to  have  had  a 

instructions  of  the  secretary.  i ' . . , . ,r  ' i ,•  i • * i 

This  resolution  was  also  unjust  to  those  competitors'  greater  respect  tor  Imnselt  and  lor  lus  talents,  eit- 
who,  knowing  by  experience  how  little  comrnitiees  in  , nbling  him,  on  most  occasions,  to  claim  a fair  day’s 

general  were  acquainted  with  plans  and  sections  [and  l » 

having  no  assurance  that  this  committee  were  more  com- 
petent than  others),  took  the  trouble  to  prepare  a draw- 
ing of  the  interior  of  the  chapel,  which  would  give  them 
a better  idea  of  the  internal  arrangements  in  tea  minutes, 
than  they  would  derive  by  puzzling  over  a section  a whole 
day.  Is  it  not  unlair,  then,  to  exclude  a design  on  this 
account?  I have  no  doubt  you  will  lend  your  powerful 
aid  to  expose  tliis  too  successful  ruse  of  a certain  clique, 
to  rid  themselves  of  some  dangerous  rivals. 

The  committee,  in  awarding  " the  prize,”  the  carrjing 
out  of  the  building,  have,  however,  nothing  to  do  wdth 
this  resolution  of  the  competitors ; and  1 trust,  that  if  the 
designs  with  more  than  one  perspective,  are  rejected  by 
them,  it  will  be  lor  some  better  reason  than  that  given  by 
the  competing  architects.  Nor  an  Architect. 

■,*  The  obviously  proper  course  in  this  case,  was 
simply  to  put  aside  all  the  perspectives  beyond  one. 


SPURGEON’S  TABERNACLE 
COMPETITION. 

THE  JlESOErTION  OE  THE  COIIPETING  .UlCHITECTS. 

I AM  not  an  architect,  but  taking  as  I do  a great  interest 
in  all  matters  relating  to  the  profession,  I beg  to  call  your 
attention  to  a resolution  passed  [by  a majority  of  three! 
at  a meeting  of  the  competing  architects,  who  were  ap- 
pointed by  the  committee  to  award  the  first  and  third 
premiums,  held  at  Rea’s  Repository,  which  excluded  all 
those  designs  which  were  accompanied  by  more  than  one 
perspective  drawing,  although  several  <^chitects  then 
present  produced  letters  they  had  received  from  the 
secretary  to  the  committee,  informing  them,  in  reply  to 
their  inquiries,  that  they  were  at  liberty  to  send  inone 
interior,  and  one  exterior  view,  of  each  design,  if  they 
felt  so  disposed. 


THE  NEW  FOREIGN  OFFICE. 

Tile  Chief  Commissioner  of  Works  has  under- 
taken to  exhibit  to  the  public  Mr.  Scott’s  revised 
design,  together  with  the  working  drawings  and 
builders’  tenders,  before  asking  for  a vote  of 
approval  from  the  House  of  Commons.  As  regards 
working  drawings,  they  are  caviare  to  the  million, 
and  as  regards  estimates,  the  amount  of  expendi- 
ture has  never  yet  been  made  a question  of  dis- 
cussion. The  Chief  Commissioner  would  give  our 
senators  a much  better  chance  of  coming  to  a 
right  decision,  as  regards  the  architecture  of  the 
proposed  buildings,  if  lie  ordered  a model  of  the 
design  to  be  made,  on  a large  scale.  Few  but 
professional  persons  understand  or  can  give  due 
attention  to  plans  and  elevations,  and  even  per- 
.spectives  fail  to  make  the  connection  of  parts  and 
the  effect'  of  the  whole,  as  a mass,  clear  to  their 
comprehension.  Too  many  are  also  misled  by 
beauties  of  drawing  and  striking  eliects  of  impos- 
silde  light  and  shade,  but  every  one  can  under- 
stand a model,  and  we  have  many  artistic  archi- 
tectural modellers,  who  could  give  the  fullest  life 


BUILDERS’  FOREMEN. 

If  we  were  to  judge  from  the  number  of 
letters  we  receive  from  time  to  time,  complain- 
ing of  the  inefiiciency  of  builders’  foremen,  we 
should  conclude  that  masters  are  not  suffi- 
ciently careful  in  their  selections.  Our  own 
experience,  however,  we  are  bound  to  say,  does 
not  confirm  this  view.  One  of  our  last  corre- 
spondents on  the  subject  says : — Foremen  are  gene- 
rally chosen  by  the  masters  and  by  the  foremen  : 
the  men,  unhappily,’  have  no  voice  in  the  matter. 
The  first,  who,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  are  not 
practical  men,  and  hence  are  almost  totally 
unable  to  judge  who  are  the  most  fit  for  foremen, 
generally  choose  the  man  who  has  been  longest 
employed,  the  best  to  keep  time,  and  the  most 
canting ; and  the  second  generally  choose  some 
kinsman,  and  often  a man  whose  pockets  are 
better  filled  with  coin  than  his  brain  is  with 
intelligence.  What  is  the  consequence  of  this 
state  of  things  ? Why,  that  there  are  more  ineffi- 
cient than  efficient  foremen ; that  good  workmen 
are  discouraged  ; and  English  workmen  are  losing 
their  proverbial  character  for  good,  sound  work- 
manship, and  are  becoming  Americanized.  But 
the  employer  is  the  principal  sufferer,  and  many 
are  made  bankrupt  solely  through  the  inefficiency 
of  their  foremen.  In  the  present  clay — thanks  to 
modern  architects — it  is  necessary  for  foremen  to 
be  thorongbly  acquainted  with  what  is  commonly 
called  “ lines  ; ” and  if  they  are  not,  a vast  amount 
of  time  and  material  is  wasted,  of  which  the  roaster 
has  not  the  slightest  knowledge.  I have  seen 
pounds  wasted  in  this  manner ; and,  of  course, 
masters  are  thus  rendered  unable  to  make  their 
tenders  out  to  great  nicety.  A certificate  of  effi- 
ciency from  a society  of  foremen,  or  from  a body 
of  men,  would  be  an  excellent  addition  to  the 
usual  certificates. — T.  J.  S. 


The  Great  Clock  at  Westminster. — Lord 
Campbell  last  week  gave  notice  in  the  House  of 
Lords  that  he  should  take  an  early  opportunity 
of  asking  the  Government  if  there  was  any  likeli- 
hood of  the  clock  in  the  clock-tower  of  the  Himses 
of  Parliament  being  put  into  a working  condition 
within  a reasonable  time,  so  that  persons  frequent- 
ing the  courts  at  Westminster  should  receive 
some  benefit  from  it.  He  thought  the  clock  a 
standing  reproach ; though  not  a striking  one. 


pay  lur  a fair  day’s  work. 

Where  is  now  the  clever  staircase  hand-rail 
maker,  u ho  used  to  be  found  in  the  workshop  of 
every  master  ? \Vhere  is  the  good  graiuer  to  be 
seen  amongst  the  every-day  decoratois?  The 
mason  often  is  a bungler,  and  the  bricklayer 
no  better  than  his  hodman  was  formerly ; whilst 
the  hodman  of  the  present  day  is  amongst  the  most 
ignorant  of  the  ignorant.  The  work  of  earlier 
days  is  unsurpassed,  although  executed  during 
longer  hours  of  labour,  less  pay,  aud  with  provi- 
sions and  dress  at  a higher  i*atc. 

It  was  the  repeal  of  this  clause  of  the  Act  to 
which  I have  referred  that  has  caused  the  great 
change  in  the  position  of  the  City  Companies. 
Many  have  become  almost  nonentities,  as  far  as 
regards  their  connection  with  the  trades  from 
which  they  were  named.  The  mechanics  have 
thus  given  their  birthright  away.  Why  should 
the  Carpenters’  Company  have  found  it  beneficial 
to  let  their  fine  old  hull  to  a printer  ? The  trade 
has  not  decreased  in  numbers,  but  the  interest 
with  It  has,  by  the  abrogation  of  the  term  of 
apprentii’eship.  Why  should  the  masons  have  let 
their  hall  and  premises  to  an  hotel-keeper,  but  for 
the  same  reasons?  Great  benefit  would  arise  to 
all  parties  by  a recovery  of  these  waste  places. 
They  are  good  and  proper  houses  for  meetings  to 
be  held,  where  master  and  man  could  assemble, 
and  by  the  display  of  the  liberal  feelings  ot 
humanity,  jiromote  that  goodwill  between  them, 
the  absence  of  which  by  these  present  separations 
tends  to  harden  the  minils  aud  better  dispositions 
of  both  parties. 

I would  urge  the  trades  forming  themselves  into 
societies  for  self-improvement,  and  most  material 
benefits  will  result  from  the  course.  Emulate  the 
architects,  the  geologists,  the  antiquaries,  and  a 
host  of  other  professions,  whose  scientific  meetings 
are  only  so  many  places  for  mutual  improvement 
and  associateship.  What  is  there  to  hinder  the 
, future  masons’  societg  from  being  incorporated  by 
royal  charter,  and  taking  its  place  with  the  highest 
in  the  land  for  intelligence  and  good  management; 
in  time  emulating  and  ranking  in  estimation  with 
the  “Freemasons,”  their  predecessors  ? The  car- 
penters, the  joiners,  and,  in  fact,  all  the  other 
trades,  need  only  pursue  the  same  system,  each 
having  their  society  or  societies.  With  such  inten- 
tions, the  several  assemblies  would  soon  find  a 
room  for  meetings,  and  other  means  would  be  at 
their  disposal.  There  is  quite  a sufficient  number 
of  intelligent  men  in  each  trade  to  discuss  a subject 
of  practical  importance,  and  they  would  be  readily 
assisted  by  the  builders  and  architects.  The 
hearers  would  get  interested:  questions  would  be 
put  and  deliberated  upon;  and  each  man  would 
leave  wiser  and  better  for  an  evening  so  spent,  in 
place  of  one  at  the  beer-shop,  or  at  the  Union 
club-room,  listening  to  grievances  he  cannot 
remove;  quarrelling  with  his  mates  about  trifles; 
uncomfortable,  discontented,  and  discouraged  for 
the  next  day’s  work. 

But  these  societies  must  originate  with  the  trades 
themselves.  Let  them  show  themselves  earnest  in 
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tlw  matter,  anti,  helping  themselves,  they  will  soon 
ohtnin  help.  'J'hey  will  then  perceive  the  value  of 
knowledge,  even  amongst  themselves : an  emula- 
tion would  arise,  and  then  we  should  soon  hear  of 
“ pay  us  according  to  our  work,”  or  “ a fair  day's 
pay  for  a fair  day's  work,”  instead  of  as  now,  “ all 
shiill  he  paid  alike.” 

Keep  your  burial  funds,  sick  funds,  and  as  many 
more  of  such  means  of  accumulation  and  relief  as 
you  please : they  would  form  part  and  ])arcel  of 
each  society ; and  one  paid  person  to  each  society, 
acting  as  librarian  (for  yon  would  soon  find  the 
necessity  of  a library),  and  so  forth,  would  under- 
take the  whole  easily  and  inexpensively. 

Aga'n  I urge  ii  reconsideration  of  the  movement. 
I urge  the  classification  of  the  men  in  the  pro- 
posed societies.  Thus — men  of  the  first  class  to 
receive  so  much  per  day ; men  of  the  second  class, 
BO  much;  labourers,  who  would  be  the  junior 
nvembors,  to  receive  so  much  ; while  tlie  so-called 
apprentices  would  represent  the  students  of  other 
older  societies.  Lay  claim  to  your  “freedoms  of 
the  City  companies.”  Liberal  views  ai-e  now  being 
held  in  the  City,  and  a proper  movement  for  resus- 
citating these  receptacles  of  former  trade  charities 
would  materially  benefit  your  own  position.  IIow 
few  have  retained  their  right  of  voting  as  their 
hh’thright;  and  yet  the  presumed  right  to  a vote 
is  one  of  the  i)opular  clamours  of  the  day.  Show 
your  self-reliance  and  self-respect,  and,  being  self- 
reliant,  the  /lome  will  become  a matter  of  greater 
consideration  than  is  now  generally  the  case. 

An  AitciriTF.CT  a>'d  a Well-wisher  to 
THE  Body  oe  WoRKiiEx. 


U trolls  |,lctclbcb. 

T’/e  People  in  the  Caihedral ; a Letfen  to  Dr. 
Mibnan,  Dean  of  St.  Paul’s.  By  JosiAit 
Pittman,  Chapel  Master  and  Organist,  at 
Lincolu’s-inn.  Bell  and  Daldy,  Plect-street 
1859. 

Jli/mns  and  Canticles  used  at  Morning  and 
Enening  Prayer,  plainly  noted  as  a Chant 
Sei-vice.  By  JosiAU  Pittman.  Boll  and  Daklv 
1858.  ■ 

The  purpose  of  these  two  pamphlets  will  be 
readily  inferred,  from  the  following  quotation 
I'l'om  tlie  letter  to  Dean  Milman  : — 

“Ko  one  can  enter  a cathedral,  and  view' the 
lung-drawn  aisle,  the  cross-shaped  transept,  the 
iufty  roof,  and  the  processional  nave,  without  re- 
<'alling  to  mind  the  fact  that  these  magnificent 
■edifices  were  built  for  the  musical  service  of  the 
church,  and  wherein  quires,  worthy  of  the  name, 

7 sue})  stoert  ncccvli  nut  Ijnrinonp, 
vTocik  up  tije  song  of  praise,  as  none  can  probe, 
*abc  hiljcrc  is  joy  to  alt  eternity.’ 

Herein  was  present  everything  that  could  animate 
tmd  lift  the  heart  and  prepare  it  for  its  duties  of 


straightforward  prose.  It  traces  the  doings  of 
one  who  is  thus  described, — 

“ Burnish  Oily,  a name  well  known 
Among  the  wealthy  of  the  land. 

Who  were  not  backward  liim  to  own, 

And  shake  with  kindness  by  the  hand, 

Was  a great  dealer  in  the  picture  trade, 

And  most  considerable  profit  made.” 

A second  edition  of  the  “ Discourse  on  the  Study 

ofScienceinits  relations  to  Individuals  and  Society,” 
delivered  by  Mr.  Henry  Henneasy,  F.Ii.S.  at  the  in- 
auguration of  the  Faculty  of  Science  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  University  of  Ireland,  has  been  pub- 
lished (Kelly,  Dublin).  The  author  is  hard  upon 
men  of  small  knowledge  (which  is  much  better  by 
the  way,  than  no  knowledge  at  all).  He  properly 
urges  that  the  cultivation  of  literature  and  art,  far 
from  impeding  science,  must  promote  its  advance- 
ment; and  that  the  study  of  letters  is  not  at  all 
trammelled  by  some  attention  to  scientific  pur- 
suits. An  interesting  sketch  is  given  of  Bacon’s 
“New  Atlantis,” — suggested,  as  is  well  known, 

l)y  an  episode  in  the  writings  of  Plato. 

“The  Dictionary  of  Daily  Wants”  (Ilonlston 
and  Wright,  Paternoster-row),  which  had  been 
issued  in  a serial  shape,  has  now  appeared  as 
the  first  of  three  volumes.  It  contains  a great 
deal  of  information  on  cvery-day  matters,  and 
a few  others  besides,  and  cannot  but  he  highly 
useful  in  most  families.  Many  oi  its  articles  arc 

illustrated  by  woodcuts. “ Half-hours  with  the 

Microscope;  by  Tufien  West”  (Hardwicke,  Picca- 
dilly), is  a very  interesting  popular  guide  to  the 
use  of  the  microscope,  as  a means  of  amusement 
and  instruction.  It  is  illustrated  from  nature,  the 
plates  being  not  the  least  engaging  portion  of  the 
little  volume.' — —Dr.  Lardner  is  one  of  our  most 
indefatigable  book-makers.  One  of  his  last  pro- 
dnetions  is  “Chemistry  for  Schools,”  with  170 
illustrations  (Walton  and  Maberly,  Paternostor- 
row).  This  is  a somewhat  more  comprehensive 
and  advanced  treatise,  as  regards  most  of  those 
prepared  fur  use  in  schools;  and,  indeed,  it  com- 
prises instructions,  like  those  in  respect  to  various 
poisonous  agencies,  such  as  chloroform  and  prussic 
acid,  which  are  ratlier  too  much  in  advance  of 
school  teaching,  and  parbieulnrly  wliere  no  cau- 
tionary remarks  arc  appended,  as  in  the  ease  of 
chloroform.  Otherwise  such  a work  cannot  be 
any  the  worse  for  doing  a little  more  even  tlian 

its  title  promises  or  demands. Many  years 

since  a book  “ By  a Clergyman  ” on  Epitaphs  was 
published.  This  volume  )ias  now  been  re-issued 
by  Seeley,  Jackson,  and  Halliday,  of  o-I,  Fleet- 1 
street,  under  the  following  title  : "Voices  from 
the  Tombs;  or,  Epitaphs,  origin.al  and  .selected;  ' 
with  a large  Selection  of  appropriate  Texts  of 
Scripture  and  an  Historical  and  Moral  E.ssay  on  I 
Sepulchral  Customs  and  Monumental  Inscriptions.  , 
By  the  Rev.  B.  Richings,  M.A.  Vicar  of  Man- 
cetter,  Warwickshire.”  This  is  a soine%vhat  dif- 
ferent sort  of  work  from  that  of  Mr.  Pettigrew. 
Its  purpose  is  to  form  a kind  of  text-book,  whence 


IHisaUinuit. 


'oiiul  and  prayer.  But  whilst  indulging  in  such  i sculptors,  clergymen,  and  others  may  extract  suit' 
iiKiinorics,  should  he  witness  an  oialinarv  quire  I able  inscriptions  fur  the  tombstones  of  the  dead 
.service  of  the  iiresent  day,  these  emotions  would  ■ of  all  ages  and  conditions  of  life.  Consequently 
he  exchanged  for  those  of  regret  and  solicitude. ! it  contains  nothing  like  archa'ological  interest, 
'Tlie  broad  and  spacious  area  of  the  nave  seems  [ hut  aims  at  the  observance  of  that  solemnity 
desolate  and  waste  : the  distant  roof  reverberates  ' and  propriety  which  befit  the  narrow  house 
with  the  thin  echoes  of  a scanty  quire : and  the  I ot  the  departed  and  respect  for  their  memories, 
general  appointments  of  tlie  service  appear  alto-  The  preliminary  essay  contains  a good  deal  of 
gethor  out  of  proportion  with  the  magnitude  and  ! interesting  matter,  as  also  docs  the  Appendix, 

glories  of  the  place.  Every  one  would  naturally,  j on  Sepulchral  Rites  and  Customs. Two  very 

therefore,  look  forward  to  the  time  when  that  ^ useful  “ Handy  Books,”  as  they  are  called,  have 
portion  of  these  edifices  called  the  nave  should  , been  issued  by  Effingham  Wilson  of  the  Royal 

exhibit  the  sublime  spectacle  of  the  life  and  breath  Exchange,  London.  One  of  them  is  titled, 
ol  humanity  ollering,  in  simple  and  appropriate  i ” A Handy  Book  of  the  Law  of  Bills,  Cheques, 
strains,  to  the  Divine  Being,  the  beautiful  i-e-i  Notes,  and  I.O.U.s.”  The  other  is  “A  Handy 
sponses  of  our  Liturgy,  the  prayers  and  praises  of  Book  of  the  Law  of  Private  Trading  Partnership.” 
tlie  Psalms  and  Canticles;  and  then  would  innu-  Dr.  J.  W.  Smith,  of  tlio  Inner  Temple,  barrister- 
morahle  voices, — ■ ' - - • ...... 

/- — En soltitm  cljant 
iClitlj  Drgau  imiiglf,  anlj  iiobi  bigfj  anU  dear, 

Come  storUiug,  ncia  float  inkistiiut  atoag.’ 

That  time  seems  now  to  have  arrived,  and  I 
take  this  opportunity  of  congratulating  you,  very 
TCverend  sir,  on  the  fact  that  an  event  of  so  much 
nnportance  as  the  opening  of  the  Metropolitan 
■Cathedral  should  have  taken  place  whilst  you  arc 
the  honoured  head  of  the  collegiate  body. 

Ihe  leading  feature  of  this  great  movement  is, 
the  participation  of  the  people  with  that  portion 
•of  the  service  which,  for  these  centuries  past,  has 

been  almost  confined  to  the  expression  of  the  quire, 

•or  left  to  the  direction  of  a celebrant  and  his  clerk.” 


VARIORUM. 

“ Frauds  and  Follies  in  Picture-Dealing,”  a 
poem  by  George  William  Novice,  artist  (Edin- 
burgh: Grant  and  Son),  contains  more  truth  than 
poetry,  aud  would  have  been  more  useful  in 


at-law,  is  the  author  of  both. “ The  Midland 

Counties’  Almanac  and  Rural  Hand-book,”  for 
1859  (Slrapkln,  Marshall,  and  Co.),  Is  an  enlarged 
and  improved  issue  of  a sixpenny  serial,  contain- 
ing many  useful  hints  on  various  subjects,  chieHy 
rural,  such  as  on  bees,  on  gardens,  flowers,  hot- 
beds, kitchen  gardens,  farms,  fairs,  and  markets, 
&c. ; but  also  much  general  information,  on  sani- 
tary and  other  subjects,  some  of  it  gleaned  from 
our  own  columns,  as  is  honourably  acknowledged 
by  the  compiler. 

Rome. — A letter  from  Rome  says,  the  excava- 
tions on  the  Latin  Way  are  not  being  proceeded 
with,  but  that  it  is  hoped  they  may  be  proceeded 
with  before  long.  The  idea  of  a new  theatre  has 
been  abandoned.  The  Prince  of  Wales  is  making 
good  use  of  Ins  time.  A few  days  ago  he  made  a 
long  examination  of  St.  Peter’s,  from  the  ball  to 
the  subterranean  church.  Before  he  left,  a marble 
tablet,  commemorating  the  visit,  had  been  fixed, 
and  was  pointed  out  to  him  ! 


The  Royal  Society. — The  new  President  of 
the  Royal  Society  has  issued  cards  fur  two  con- 
versazioni,— Saturday,  April  9th;  and  Saturday, 
May  1-lth. 

Best  Mode  of  Repairino  Fractured  Sepul- 
CHR.VL  Urns. — A correspondent  of  yotes  and 
Queries  gives  tlie  following  as  the  recipe  of  the 
late  John  M.  Kemble  : — “ Put  the  pieces  together 
with  best  cabinetmaker’s  glue,  then  glue  thin 
calico  inside  the  urn.  Mix  equal  parts  of  rye 
meal  (or,  if  that  is  not  at  hand,  oatmeal),  and 
plaster  of  Paris,  and  moisten : with  this  fill  up 
I cracks  and  breaches.  Dry  perfectly  in  the  sun,  or 
by  slow  heat ; when  dry,  dab  over  the  mended 
■ parts  with  linseed  oil.” 

Norwich  Improvements.  • — During  the  last 
year  there  was  a great  extent  of  employment  in 
this  city  in  the  erection  or  c.xtensioii  of  public 
buildings,  especially  by  the  enlargement  of  the 
Asylum  at  Thorpe,  and  of  the  Bishop’s  Palace,  and 
the  rapid  erection  of  the  new  workhouse,  the  out- 
lay for  the  whole  not  being  less  than  GO.OOOA 
Tliere  have  also  been  some  improvements  by  the 
widening  of  streets,  as  in  London-strcct ; the 
opening  of  new  streets,  as  that  out  of  Londou- 
street  and  Bank-plain,  as  well  as  by  the  contem- 
plated erection  of  a new  fish-market.  The  market- 
place itself  is  beginning  to  present  a more  imposing 
appearance,  and  the  most  remavkablo  feature, 
says  the  Norfolk  Chronicle,  in  allusion  to  these 
improvements,  is  Mr.  Chamberlin’s  new  establish- 
ment, lately  completed.  The  style  of  architecture 
adopted  is  & somewhat  free  rendering  of  the 
, Italian.  Mr.  Clements,  of  London,  was  thearchi- 
; tect.  Tlie  fai,'ade  towards  the  market-place  is 
I divided  into  three  parts,  the  upper  part  towards 
St.  Giles-stroct,  comprising  the  entrance  to  the 
wholesale  department;  and  at  the  Dove-street  end 
the  entrance  to  the  retail  department,  opening 
into  the  warehouse.  The  central  portion  presents 
a range  of  three  large  windows.  The  corner  in 
Dove-street  has  been  cut  ofl‘  to  allow  more  room 
for  pedestrians,  and  the  whole  line  of  front  has 
been  set  back  for  that  purpose.  The  lower  por- 
tion of  the  faij'ade  is  constructed  of  Portland  stone, 
the  divisions  between  the  windowshaving  columns 
of  a composite  order,  the  capitals  decorated  with 
the  cotton  and  flax  plants  alternating  with  the 
mulberry-leaf.  Above  the  shop-front,  the  eleva- 
tion is  faced  with  red  brick,  pointed  with  a tack 
point  in  Portland  cement,  and  all  the  dressings  to 
the  windows,  string-courses,  and  cornice,  are  of 
red  brick.  Amongst  tlie  accommodations  provided 
for,  there  is  a library  and  reading-room;  bath.s 
supplied  with  hot  and  cold  water,  lavatories,  &c. ; 
also  thirty  bed-rooms.  The  kitchen  department 
communicates  with  the  dining-rooms  by  means  of  a 
lift,  similar  to  those  used  in  the  Londou  club-houses. 

The  Oxford  Gymnasium. — A building  to  be 
devoted  to  all  sorts  of  gymnastics  has  been  erected 
for  a Mr.  i\rcLaren,  in  Alfred-street,  which  leads 
from  the  High-street  to  the  back  of  ChristChureh 
College,  and  is  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  city.  It 
is  built  of  grey  bricks,  with  semicircular  headed 
doors  and  windows  liaving  deep  reveals.  A splayed 
and  clentilled  string  course  marks  the  line  of  tlie 
first  floor,  and  is  an  important  feature  in  the  ele- 
vation. The  upper  floor  windows  stand  in  semi- 
circular headed  recesses  springing  from  corbels, 
and  above  these  is  a moulded  cornice  in  brick- 
work, finishing  about  33  feet  from  the  ground. 
The  roof  is  divided  into  three  divisions,  the  centre 
being  a dome,  square  at  the  base,  and  diverging 
to  an  octagonal  form  at  the  top,  w'hich  is  sur- 
mounted by  a lantern  and  ornamented  vane.  The 
interior  is  divided  in  the  height  by  one  floor,  con- 
sisting of  two  large  rooms,  one  at  each  end,  con- 
nected by  side  galleries,  which  thus  inclose  a large 
quadrangular  central  space  open  from  the  ground 
to  the  roof,  a height  of  GO  feet,  and  is  protected 
by  a moulded  handrail,  with  ornamental  newals 
and  wooden  trelHs-work  balustrade.  The  timbers, 
which  arc  varnished,  interlace  each  other  in  the 
roofs  and  ceilings  to  form  panels.  The  principal 
girders  are  flitched  with  iron,  to  prevent  vibra- 
tion, and  supported  by  eight  cast-iron  columns, 
12  iiichea  in  diameter,  four  of  which,  on  each  side, 
extend  from  the  floor  to  the  roof.  The  building  is 
S'!  feet  long,  45  feet  wide,  and  to  the  highest  part 
of  the  dome  GO  feet.  In  the  centre,  a Norwegian 
pole,  60  feet  higli,  has  been  fixed,  for  climbing 
exercises.  The  timbers  of  the  roof  and  ceilings 
alford  facilities  for  fixing  the  numerous  machines 
for  gymnastic  purposes.  There  are  exercises  suited 
to  pupils  of  all  ages  and  conditions  of  health. 
The  architect  was  Mr.  Wilkinson,  and  the  builders 
were  Messrs.  Joseph  Castle  and  Co.;  all  ofOxf'ord. 
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De.  Xewmak  a>d  Gothic  AEcniTECirEE. — 
Dr.  Xewman  has  hcen  building  a Eoinan  Catholic 
church  in  Dublin,  which,  from  its  ignoring  all 
principles  of  Gothic  art,  has  excited  the  indigna- 
tion of  Father  Thomas,  of  St.  George’s,  South- 
wark, and  others.  The  former  denounces  it  as 
“a  horrid  monster  of  a building,”  and  “ a horrid 
thing  that  frightens  all  the  world.”  Some  one 
has  rejdied  in  a pamphlet  entitled,  “ A word  to 
the  Goths,”  ridiculing  Gothic  architecture.  ThLs 
lias  been  charged  on  Dr.  Xewman,  who,  however, 
rejnuliates  the  authorship  in  a letter  to  the  Tablet, 
“with  extreme  surprise,”  adding, — “For  myself 
I have  never  set  myself  against  the  adoption  of 
Gothic  architecture  in  ecclesiastical  structures. 
For  a while  I thought  of  adopting  it  for  the 
church  which  I have  built  in  Dublin  ; but  I can- 
not approve  of  the  intolerance  of  some  of  its 
admirers.  I think  it  the  most  beautiful  of  archi- 
tectural styles;  hut  I claim  the  liberty  of  pre- 
ferring, for  the  purposes  of  worshiii  and  devotion, 
a description  of  building  which,  though  not  so 
beautiful  in  outline,  is  more  in  accordance  with 
the  ritual  of  the  present  day,  which  is  more  cheer- 
ful in  its  interior,  and  which  admits  more  naturally 
of  rich  materials,  of  large  pictures  or  mosaics,  and 
of  mural  decoration.” 

Pr.rTTAT,  Colonnades.  — A coTrespondent, 

“ M.  T.  W.”  suggests  the  formation  of  porticos 
or  colonnades  for  shelter  during  rain,  and  points 
attention  to  that  side  of  the  llank  of  England 
which  abuts  on  Princes-street  as  a desirable  site 
for  one.  There  crowds  are  often  drenched  while 
waiting  for  room  in  the  omnibuses,  which  are  in 
such  cases  so  rapidly  crowded.  Our  correspondent 
thinks  some  of  our  City  worthies  could  not  make 
a better  use  of  their  spare  cash  than  in  realizing 
such  a public  benefit.  Let  ns  not  forget,  however, 
that  one  of  the  very  few  colonnades  we  ever  had — 
almost  the  only  one,  indeed — that  at  the  Quadrant, 
Ilegent-street, — had  to  bo  removed  in  consequence 
of  its  becoming  in  itself  a nuisance.  Abutting 
upon  a dead  wall,  to  be  sure,  there  would  be  no 
shopkeepers  to  complain  of  annoyance  or  damage  ; 
but  assuredly  such  a colonnade  would  not  be  long 
in  being  infested  like  the  Quadrant  by  disreputable 
characters. 

Liebig  on  Seweeage. — In  a letter  to  an  Eng- 
lish correspondent,  from  Liebig,  the  celebrated 
chemist,  dated  JIunich,  January  9th,  he  says, — 

I have  been  lecturing  on  sewage  ; and  I am  firmly 
of  opinion  that  if  England  wishes  to  remain  an 
agricultural  country  she  must  use  as  manure  the 
nightsoil  and  similar  residues  produced  in  large 
cities.  This  necessity  would  be  iucreased  in  the 
event  of  a war  with  America,  when  the  supplies  of 
guano  would  cease.  The  price  of  corn  depends 
upon  that  of  guano,  and  it  is  most  unnatural  that, 
in  a country  like  England,  the  production  of  com 
and  meat  should  be  so  dependent  on  the  supplies 
of  foreign  manure.  The  heads  of  even  the  most 
enlightened  agriculturists  have  been  turned  by  a 
theory  propounded  by  Jlr.  Lawe — viz.  that 
nitrogen  or  ammonia  are  the  most  necessary  ingre- 
dients in  manure,  and  that  consequently  solid  ex- 
crements arc  valueless,  the  urine  alone  being  of  use. 

The  Crypt  Beildings  at  Chester. — We  have 
more  than  once  called  attention  to  the  new  pile  of 
buildings  lately  erected  by  ilessrs.  W.  and  C. 
Brown,  in  Eastgate-street,  says  the  Chester 
Chronicle.  Although  they  have  been  the  subject 
of  severe  criticism  and  very  conflicting  opinions, 
we  must  still,  without  hesilation,  rank  oui*selves 
among  those  who  regard  them  with  favour,  as  the 
result  of  a spirited  and  successful  effort  to  restore, 
in  a city  to  which  the  style  is  so  peculiarly  appro- 
priate, a very  happy  style  of  mediicval  architec- 
ture. We  cannot  agree  with  those  who  withhold 
commendation  because  the  crypt  buildings  are 


WiTLEY  COERT,  WORCESTERSHIRE. — We  were 
misled  into  iiaining  wrongly  the  destination  of  the 
fountain  of  which  we  gave  a view  last  week, 
(p.  13-t).  It  is  Witley  Court,  Worcestershire,  not 
“ Witty  ” Court.  A correspondent,  signing  him- 
self “A  Lover  of  Justice,”  objects  that  the  foun- 
tain is  “ taken  from  the  French,”  and  says: — “ 1 
cannot  refrain  from  referring  those  who  may 
desire  to  see  the  original  to  Lc  Brun's  work  on 
fountains,  where  the  design  will  be  found  under 
the  title  ‘ Fontaine  de  I’ersee  et  d’Andromede.’ ” 

The  Cattle-show. — It  will  be  seen  from  our 
advertising  columns  that  the  Sraithfield  Cattle 
Club  is  anxious  to  ascertain  whether  more  spacious 
and  commodious  premises  can  be  obtained  for  the 
Christmas  shows  than  those  hitlierto  used  by  it  in 
Baker-street.  Mr.  Brandreth  Gibbs,  of  Half- 
moon-street, will  give  any  information  that  may 
be  needed.  We  hope  the  result  of  the  appeal 
will  be  the  provision  of  a proper  building  for  the 
purpose,  with  a fair  amount  of  fitting  adornment. 

Architecteral  Institete  of  Scotland. — A 
meeting  of  the  Architectural  Institute  of  Scot- 
land was  held  on  Wednesday  night  in  George- 
street  Hall,  Edinburgh,  when,  says  the  Edinburgh 
Courant,  a paper  on  “ The  Triumphal  Arches  and 
Pillars  of  Ancient  Rome,”  was  read  by  Mr.  Thom- 
son, of  Banchory,  in  which  he  gave  a minute 
description  of  the  more  important  of  these  monu- 
ments of  ancient  skill  and  art:  he  suggested  the 
peculiar  adaptation  of  the  arch  to  form  the  basis 
for  designs  for  public  and  national  momiments  in 
modern  times.  A cordial  vote  of  thanks  was 
passed  to  Mr.  Thomson  for  his  interesting  paper. 

Hawick. — New  Royal  Bank. — The  building 
intended  for  the  Hawick  branch  of  the  Royal 
Bank,  and  which  is  situated  in  High-street,  is  now 
nearly  ready  for  occupation.  It  is  a large  struc- 
ture, with  an  elevation  of  three  stories,  and  a 
frontage  of  nearly  fifty  feet  to  the  street,  in  the 
Italian  style,  and  has  been  erected  from  designs 
by  Messrs.  Peddle  and  Kinnear,  Edinburgb.  The 
building  comprises  bank  offices  and  officers’  apart- 
ments. There  are  two  entrances,  one  at  each 
extremity.  Between  the  entrances  is  an  arcade 
of  three  arches,  the  openings  of  which  form  the 
telling-room  windows.  This  story  is  surmounted 
by  a cornice  and  enriched  string-course.  In  each 
of  the  succeeding  stories  there  are  five  arch-headed 
window  openings,  and  the  whole  is  surmounted 
by  a cornice  carried  upon  modillions. 

Temi'LE  Bar.  — Sir, — As  there  is  so  much 
divided  opinion  as  to  whether  to  pull  down  the  city 
gate  or  let  it  remain,  I would  propose,  in  carrying 
out  Sir  Richard  Bethell’s  excellent  project  of  con- 
necting the  Temple  with  the  proposed  law  courts, 
to  widen  the  road,  improve  and  extend  the  old 
gateway,  keeping  the  centre  arch  closed  with  a 
pair  of  handsome  iron  gates,  only  to  be  used  on 
public  occasions,  and  a bold  pair  of  arches  on  either 
side  for  ordinary  traffic,  and  form  afootway  above, 
to  be  enclosed  on  each  side  by  piers  and  columns, 
with  a roof  and  two  pediments,  bearing  suitable 
emblems.  I venture  to  express  a belief  that  the 


The  Glass  Trade  Dispetes.  — The  lock-out 
of  the  fiint-ghiss  manufacturers  is  expected  to 
continue  for  at  least  two  months  longer.  Mean- 
time the  following  address  lias  been  issued  to 
masters  and  men  : ” — “ While  you  are  fighting  it 
out  between  you,  the  German  mamifacturer  is 
rapidly  hut  quietly  getting  hold  of  the  export 
trade  in  glass;  and  depend  upon  it,  when  he  once 
■ets  liis  article  introduced,  you  will  never  again 
recover  your  standing.  It  is  a very  easy  thing  to 
drive  away  a trade.  Two  months’  negligence,  or 
5 per  cent,  in  price  will  do  this ; but  every 
one  who  has  heard  it  knows  how  difficult  it  is  to 
recover  a trade  once  lost.  If  you  wish  to  know 
something  of  the  difficulty,  ask  the  Willeuhall 
lockmakers  or  the  Coventry  watchmakers,  and,  if 
you  are  wise,  take  warning  in  time.” 

The  Invention  of  the  Locomotive. — A cor- 
respondent, “ Robus,”  who  appears  to  have  read 
only  a portion  of  what  has  been  said  of  late  in 
the  Builder  on  this  subject,  writes  us  to  point 
attention  to  the  fact  that  a locomotive,  patented 
by  John  Blenkinsop,  was  at  work  in  1812  between 
Middleton  and  Leeds,  as  appears  from  a paragraph 
in  the  Liverpool  Merevi-y  of  3rd  July,  1812.  We 
had  already  not  only  alluded  to  Blenkinsop’s  loco- 
motive, however,  as  precedent  to  .Stephenson’s, 
but  to  Trevithic’s  (or  Trevithick’s),  which  was 
still  earlier  than  Blenkinsop’s;  but  it  must  bo 
noted  that  in  neither  of  these  did  the  locomotive 
progress  by  the  mere  adhesion  or  bite  of  the  two 
plain  surfaces  of  the  wheel  and  the  rail,  as  did 
those  of  Hedley  and  of  Stephenson.  Our  con’e- 
spondent  speaks  of  “A  Geographical  Plan  of  a 
New  Iron  Railway  (General)  for  Great  Britain  in 
1822.” 

The  Drainage  of  Calcutta. — The  delay  in 
commencing  the  proposed  new  system  of  drainage 
and  sewerage  begins  at  last  to  attract  attention  in 
high  quarters.  8ir  Arthur  Buller,  at  a recent 
meeting  of  the  Legislative  Council,  took  up  the 
subject  warmly,  and  pointed  out  the  very  import- 
ant fact,  that,  although  the  Legislature  had,  in 
December,  1856,  passed  aii  Act  for  the  special 
purpose  of  enabling  the  Municipal  Commissioners 
to  carry  out  the  contemplated  improved  drainage 
of  tlie  town,  matters  were,  in  December,  1858, 
almost  precisely  in  the  .same  state  as  in  December, 
1855.  The  local  press  has  joined  in  the  outcry, 
i\iQ  Englishman  blaming  the  Legislative  Council, 
the  JlurJcaru  finding  fimlt  with  the  Municipal 
Commissioners,  whilst  the  Bhcenix  restricts  his 
remarks  to  a general  complaint  about  the  delay. 
The  Indian  Field  explains  various  causes  of  delay, 
witliout  by  any  means  defending  them,  the  prin- 
cipal points  relating  to  what  took  place  as  to  the 
plans  prepared  by  Mr.  Clark,  C.E.  The  Field  is 
inclined,  on  the  whole,  to  think  the  delay  is  of 
much  less  consequence  than  at  first  sight  would 
appear.  The  final  plan,  it  states,  is  not  even  yet 
definitely  settled.  Considering  the  offensive  state 
of  the  drains  in  Calcutta,  however,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  there  will  not  be  much  further  delay. 

Lectures  on  He-ixth  at  Edinburgh. — The 


idea,  if  carried  out,  would  be  both  ornamental  and  first  of  two  lectures  on  “The  Public  H^lthof 


useful,  as  well  as  retain  the  associtions  which  are 
attached  to  the  spot.— Carey  Street. 

The  Potteries  and  the  Smoke  Nuisance. — 
In  reference  to  the  “Wedgwood  Memorial” 
question,  a correspondent  of  the  Times,  in  a 
slashing  and  perhaps  a somewhat  indiscrimi- 
nate article,  calls  attention  to  the  state  of 
the  Potteries,  sanitary  and  moral,  and  the  ne- 
cessity of  diminishing  the  smoke  nuisance  in 
the  d'istrict,  and  of  erecting  almshouses  therein. 
The  state  of  the  Potteries,  we  believe,  is  very  bad, 
and  the  smoke  nuisance  there  stands  much  in 
need  of  amendment;  but  the  precise  bearing 
which  the  writer  intends  these  facts  to  have  upon 


supposed  to  be  out  of  character,  simply  because  the  “Wedgwood  ^Memorial”  question,  he  does 
they  are  not  timber  buildings.  The  remains  of  not  make  very  plain  or  distinct,  farther  than  that 
ancient  buildings  in  Chester  are  mostly  so,  but ' he  considers  almshouses  to  be  a fitting  memorial 
they  are  of  later  date;  aud  the  very  crypt  from  1 of  Wedgwood,  or  leads  to  the  inference  that  the 
which  the  edifice  takes  its  name,  and  which  is  the  ' subscription-money  ought  to  be  devoted  to  the 
only  part  of  the  original  building  yet  remaining,  '■  benefit  of  the  smoke-producers,  by  saving  them 
indVates  a style  and  date  to  which  a timber  super- j the  expense  of  consuming  their  own  smoke, 
structure  could  not  be  appropriate,  but  with  which  Scarcely  more  discriminate  or  sequential  is  Mr. 
the  present  building  strictly  harmonizes.  In  no  j Ricardo,  M.P.,  in  his  reply  to  this  article,  wherein 
way  are  Messrs.  Brown  more  deserving  of  praise  he  upholds  things  as  they  are  in  the  Potteries 
than  for  the  care  and  good  taste  with  which  they  j through  thick  and  thin,  through  smoke  and  dis- 
havo  preserved  and  restored  the  original  crypt,  ■ sipation,  a purpose  in  which  he  is  supported,  in  a 
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and  encouraged  Mr.  Penson  to  carry  ont  the  idea 
which  its  arches  suggested.  We  think  it  is  a 
vulgar  error,  very  commonly  entertained,  that 
this  and  other  ancient  crypts  in  Chester  were 
originally  intended  for  ecclesiastical  purposes. 
Their  style,  which  now'  remains  only  in  ecclesias- 
tical buildings,  may  naturally  lead  to  such  a mis- 
take with  a superficial  observer,  but  the  archeolo- 
gist has  no  such  opinion.  The  crypt  was  probably, 
as  it  now  again  is,  a place  for  merchandize. 


like  spirit 'of  deference  to  constituents,  by  his 
colleague  Alderman  Copeland,  one  of  the  smoke- 
producers  of  the  district.  The  Potteries  ought  to 
be  sanitaiily,  morally,  and  intellectually  improved, 
and  much  they  require  it.  But  that  is  no  reason 
why  some  useful  memorial,  such  as  the  projected 
Ins'titute,  should  not  be  erected  in  honour  of 
Wedgwood,  who  certainly  did  much  for  the 
ceramic  manufacture  of  this  country  during  a 
long  life  of  industry. 


Great  Cities,”  by  Dr.  W.  T.  Gairdner,  F.R.C.P,,. 
has  been  delivered  at  the  hall  of  the  Philosophical 
Institution,  in  Edinburgh,  to  a large  audience. 
iVmongst  other  statistics  of  life  and  death  the 
lecturer  gave  a summary,  which  showed  that  the 
highest  proportion  of  births  to  deaths  in  any  part 
of  the  country  was  in  Glendale  and  Rothbury,  in 
Northumberland,  where  the  rate  was  20-1-  births 
to  every  100  deaths — an  almost  incredible  result. 
The  next  healthiest  district  showed  a proportion 
of  131  births  to  every  100  deaths.  Referring  to 
Liverpool — to  which,  in  other  points  of  view,  Dr. 
Gairdner  said  he  should  have  occasion  unfavourably 
to  advert— he  showed  that  the  proportion  ofhirths 
scarcely  exceeded  the  number  of  deaths  — the 
number  in  1855  being  101  births  to  100  deaths. 
One  other  singular  fact  (frequently  adverted  to) 
was  the  much  larger  proportion  of  male  children 
than  female  born  everywhere  : in  England  there 
were  105  male  children  born  to  every  100  females, 
but  this  was  more  than  made  up  by  the  greater 
mortality  amongst  male  children.  As  a result  of 
these  statistics,  cities,  notwithstanding  all  that 
could  be  said  against  them,  were  constantly  in- 
creasing ill  the  number  of  their  population,  and  at 
a much  greater  rate  than  in  the  country;  and 
further,  cities  were  increusiug  not  in  consequence 
merely  of  the  inriux  of  population  from  without, 
but  as  a result  of  their  own  productive  energy, 
and  they  were  at  this  moment  furnishing  more 
inhabitants  directly  to  the  urban  population  of  the 
next  generation,  and  even  to  the  rural  population 
of  the  country  and  the  colonies,  than  they  drew 
from  every  source.  This  looked  as  though  cities 
were  in  a'healthy  position,  but  there  were  impor- 
tant and  ugly  facts  on  the  other  side  of  the  scale. 
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The  lloTAL  Natal  School,  New  Ceoss. 
— In  consequence  of  the  death  of  the  liighly 
•esteemed  and  respected  matron  of  this  valuable 
institution,  the  former  pupils  and  others,  in 
affectionate  reraemherance,  resolved  to  erect  by 
subscription  a tablet  in  the  chapel  of  the  school. 
The  selection  from  designs  submitted  has  just  been 
made,  and  one  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Physich,  sculptor,  has 
been  adopted,  and  that  gentleman  is  now  engaged 
to  execute  the  work. 

“Slum  Cuiqhe.” — Sir;  Enclosed  arc  the  im- 
prints of  the  Ordnance  maps,  I have  sent  them 
to  you  as  suggestive  of  what  might  be  done 
in  other  governmental  departments,  to  do  justice 
to  the  real  workers,  instead  of  the  “heads  of 
■departments,”  or  commander.s  of  merely  military 
knowledge  and  capacity,  being  described  as  engi- 
neers, architects,  or  everything  but  what  they 
really  are.  The  perfection  of  the  works  executed 
by  the  British  Ordnance  survey  is  an  encoxrraging 
evidence  of  the  admirable  working  of  a system  on 
which  the  civilians  employed  are  placed  in  their 
just  position ; and  where  every  person,  military  or 
civilian,  is  spoken  of  in  his  projjer  character,  has 
his  own  work  attributed  to  himself,  and  receives 
bis  due  meed  of  praise,  and  tbe  substantial  reward 
of  duly  augmented  wages. — P.  B. 

Sjiithfield  SIaiiket. — Mr.  T.  Duneonibe  ha® 
usked  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment whether  anything  decisive  had  been  deter- 
mined upon  in  reference  to  this  vacant  site,  and 
if  not,  when  it  was  likely  that  a decision  would  be 
arrived  at  by  her  Majesty’s  Government.  Mr. 
Secretary  Walpole  said,  from  the  correspondence 
which  had  taken  place  in  reference  to  this  subject, 
it  appeared  that  according  to  the  opinions  of  the 
law  officers  of  the  Crown,  both  of  the  present  and 
late  Government,  there  was  great  doubt  as  to 
whether  the  site  of  the  late  Smithfield  market 
reverted  to  the  Crown.  A very  able  report  had 
been  drawn  up  in  reference  to  the  sanitary  uses 
which  might  be  made  of  the  site,  and  to  the 
method  in  which  this  part  of  the  metropolis  might 
be  treated.  That  report  was  sent  to  the  City  at 
the  end  of  last  year,  aud  a correspondence  took 
place  in  relation  to  it.  The  whole  of  that  report, 
and  the  matter  referred  to  in  it,  was  referred  to 
the  Markets  Improvement  Committee. 

The  Glasoow  AncniEOEOGicAL  Society. — At 
the  fourth  meeting  of  the  society  for  this  session, 
Mr.  Galloway  in  the  chair,  Mr.  Andrew  Scott,  late 
of  her  Majesty’s  Customs,  read  a paper  “ On  the 
Progress  of  the  Glasgow  Customs  and  the  river 
Clyde.”  In  1656  the  revenue  from  Customs  duties 
in  Glasgow  amounted  to  and  no  larger 

vessels  could  come  up  to  the  Broomielaw  than 
those  carrying  from  three  to  six  tons.  A Custom- 
house must  have  existed  at  Glasgow  xjrior  to  1723. 
The  lost  removal  of  the  Custom-house  was  in  18-10, 
to  the  present  premises  in  Great  Clyde-street,  the 
ground  for  that  erection  having  been  purchased  by 
the  Crown  at  3^  per  square  yard,  free  of  feu-duty 
or  ground  animal,  and  the  house  built  expressly 
for  the  Custom-house.  The  building,  including 
the  price  of  the  ground,  cost  only  about  13,000/. 
Tbe  Custom-house  and  Excise-office  at  Greenock 
were  erected  in  1818,  under  one  roof,  at  a cost  of 
about  30,000/.  j and  Parliament,  in  1S53,  voted 
45,000/.  for  the  erection  of  a Custom-house  and 
Excise,  and  Post-office,  at  Belfast,  and  it  is  believed 
that  a larger  sum  will  be  necessary.  More  than 
two  millions-aud-a-half  pounds  sterling  have  been 
expended  on  the  river  and  harbour  within  the  last 
ninety  years,  without  any  Parliamentary  aid  or 
gr.int  from  the  Crown.  The  enormous  increase  of 
ships  belonging  to  Glasgow  is  established  by  the 
fact  that  now  there  are  640  ships  of  228,873  tons 
on  the  Glasgow-  register  of  existing  ships,  while 
there  were  only  63  of  -1, 923  tons  in  1815,  and  217 
of  39,432  tons  in  1830. 

Pimlico  Improvements  : VAC.-tXT  Grofnd 
AT  BTTCKiNonAM-GATE. — May  I ask,  through  the 
medium  of  your  columns,  whether  any  plans  have 
been  decided  upon  for  tbe  appropriation  of  the 
vacant  plot  of  ground  between  the  Duchy  of  Corn- 
w’all  Office  and  Charlotte-street  ? I beg  to  suggest 
that  this  site,  from  the  many  advantages  it  pos- 
sesses, its  central  position,  proximity  to  court, 
government,  and  foreign  offices,  Arc.  presents  an 
unequalled  position  for  the  erection  of  buildings 
suitable  for  the  accommodation  of  foreign  embas- 
sies, and  greatly  to  be  preferred  to  the  many  scat- 
tered, remote,  and  inconvenient  situations  at 
present  forming  the  abodes  and  offices  of  these 
important  political  representatives.  The  gronnd 
could  easily  he  enlarged,  and  a surrounding  street 
frontage  obtained  by  the  addition  of  tbe  few  adja- 
cent houses.  'I’his,  the  commissioners  under  the 
Pimlico  Improvement  Act  have  (in  part,  if  not 
wholly)  power  to  do. — A.  S.  C.  B. 


Testimonial  from  Working  Colliers  to  a 
Defender  op  titeir  Interests. — At  a meeting 
of  colliers  of  the  Wakefield  and  Methley  district, 
Mr.  K.  Bayldon,  who  had  exerted  himself  iu  the 
promotion  of  a good  understanding  with  the  coal- 
masters,  while  also  defending  the  interests  ol 
their  colliers  on  strike,  was  presented  with  “ a 
splendid  tea  and  coffee  service,  subscribed  for  by 
upwards  of  1,000  miners  in  the  district.  In  order 
to  testify  their  appreciation  of  his  labours.”  An 
embossed  silver  salver,  presented  by  his  own  w-ork- 
men,  formed  a companion  gift. 

ADVERTISEMENTS. 

rrio  ARCHITECTS,  ENGINEERS, 

JL  COUNTY,  BOROUGH,  and  DISTRICT  3URVEYOR.S.— 
JIR.  L.  FLOWER,  C.E.  and  Architert.  trausacta  TOWN  AGENCIES. 
BcJectB  Assistants,  and  renders  PROFESSIONAL  AID  generally. 
Surveys.  Sections,  Ac.  Mai«,  Plans,  Drvwings  and  Tracings,  Persi>ec- 
lives  drawn  or  tinted,  Ac.  by  the  first  artists  only,— 26,  Charles-strect, 
St.  James-sijuare,  London,  S.W. 

nno  ARCHITECTS,  ENGINEERS, 

.L  BUILDERS,  SURVEYORS.  Ac.— COMPETITION  Working 
and  Detail  Drawings,  Maps,  Phina.  TracliBgH,  Qu.antitie?,  Surveys  toia 
I’nifuisioiiiU  Aid  generally,  by  Mr.  R.  BLESSLEY.  8,  Fumival’s-iim, 
Ili'lborn.  I'EKbPKCTIVES  outlined,  etched,  or  coloured  by  the  tot 
artists  in  London. 

TENDERS. 

For  four  villas,  Crystal  Palace  Company,  at  Dulwich- 
wood  Park.  Me.ssrs.  Banks  aud  Barry,  architects.  Quan- 
tities furnished : — 

Lawrence  and  Sons •^“■999  0 0 

Mansfield 7,8o6  0 0 

Myers 7,T3i  0 0 

Perry 7.644  0 0 

Foster 7,420  0 0 

Lucas,  Brothers 7,364  0 0 

Piper  and  Son 7,125  0 0 

HiRg's 6,969  0 0 

Gammon  6,790  0 0 

TO  ARCHITECTURAL  DRAUGHTSMEN. 

A N ARCHITECT  wishes  to  ENGAGE,  on 

/~\  or  before  the  25th  of  1I.4RCH  next,  .a  first-rate  DRAUQHTS- 
Jt  AN,  wild  must  have  a thorough  knowledge  of  Perspective  and  Gothic 
details.— Address,  H.  X.  H.  Aiuhitect,  Office  of  *•  The  Builder." 

^ITY  of  WELLS.— WANTED,  to  siiperin- 

\_J  tend  the  excavating  for,  audtho  construction  and  completion  of 
about  2.UdO  yanbi  of  Sewers  in  different  parts  of  the  city  of  Wells,  a 
CLERKoftheWORKS.fullycoinpetent  to  undertake  thesamc.  Engage- 
incut  to  i)e  for  a period  of  ttuce  month*  certain.  Salary,  21.  per  week 
To  cuter  on  engiLgemeut  early  iu  March,  the  Bi>ecitlc  time  to  be  notified 
na  early  as  practicable. — Particulars  may  he  ol)tained  ftniu  the  under- 
signed, to  whom  application,  givuig  references  of  capability,  and 
stating  works  on  which  previously  engaged,  are  to  be  sent  on  or  before 
the  l»t  day  ol  MARCH  next. — By  order  of  the  Council  Of  Welle, 

Wells,  15th  February,  185i>.  W.  J.  S.  FOSTER,  Town  Clerk. 

Patrick  and  Son  (accepted) ....  6,594  0 0 

For  a shoe  manufactory  at  Ipswich,  lor  Mes.srs.  H.  ant 
G.  Clarke.  Mr.  H.  Woolnougb,  architect,  Ipswich.  Quan- 
tities not  supplied ; — 

Baldistoti  if2,290  0 0 

Gibbons 2,284  0 0 

Lufl' (accepted) 2,280  0 0 

For  villas  at  Thorpe,  near  Norwich,  for  Mr.  Thos. 
Gunton.  Mr.  John  Ellis,  architect,  Norwich : — 

Worman j£'l,758  0 0 

Lacev 1,744  10  0 

Booking 1,722  0 0 

Curtis  and  Balls 1,689  0 0 

Brooks  (accepted)  i,68l  0 0 

For  the  restoration  of  Snuthoe  Church,  Huntingdon- 
shire. Mr.  Arthur  W.  Blomfield,  architect : — 

Bird,  Huntingdon  ^^1,560  0 0 

Osborne,  St.  Neot’s 1,330  0 0 

Edlin,  Cambridge  1,040  2 6 

For  the  erection  of  a Jubilee  Memorial  Building, 
adjoining  Ebenezer  Chapel,  Chatham.  Mr.  John  Young, 
architect : — 

TO  PARENTS  AND  GUARDIANS. 

■jl/TESSRS.  LEVERSEDGE  and  PRESS- 

1 T 1 LAND,  Architects  and  Surveyors, Taunton.  Somerset,  liave  a 
VACANCY  in  their  Offices  fur  a weU-cduciitcd  Y'OUTH  as  an  articled 

rpRAVELLERS.—AV ANTED,  a Gentleman 

i with  a good  connection  amongst  the  PLUMBERS,  Ac.  of 

London.  A salary  of  from  SUOl.  to  30i)2.  will  be  given  to  a suitable 
person.— Apply  by  letter  only,  to  J.  TYLOR  and  SONS,  W'arwick-laae, 
Newgate-street,  London,  E.C. 

TO  GRAINEE8. 

lATANTED,  a good  GRAINER  and 

T Y WRITER.  He  will  be  reejuired  to  fill  up  his  time  with 
general  work.  Constant  employment  will  be  given  to  a steady  and 
industrious  man.— Address,  stating  terms,  Ac,  to  C.  J.  LE.4,  High- 
street,  Luiterworth. 

TO  BUILDERS’  CLERKS. 

TXT’ANTED,  by  a Builder  and  Decorator  at 

T t the  West-end,  a Young  Man,  to  Keep  the  Books,  Mcrumre 

Work.  Ac.  Any  one  having  t>art  of  his  time  disengaged,  would  suit.— 
Addreas,  E.  E.  N.  Office  of  ■'  The  Builder." 

TO  GLASS-8TAINERS,  Ac. 

YIT ANTED,  in  the  City  of  Toronto,  C.W.  a 

VV  thoroughly  PRACTICAL  MAN,  capable  of  designing  and 
executing  Glass  3tain!iigs  of  every  description.  To  a suilublc  person 
pennaneut  employment,  with  liberal  wages,  would  be  given,  aud  I6L 
paid  to  defray  expense  of  iiassagu.  — Aildress,  stating  terms  uod 
inclosing  references,  to  Mr.  GEO.  WRIGHT,  Architect,  Toronto, 
Canada  West, 

Kemp 1,332  0 0 

Foord  and  Sons  1,330  0 0 

Beveridge 1,326  10  0 

Parkhurst • l,25i  0 0 

'I'ST'ANTED,  a steady,  active  Youth,  as  an 

V V APPRENTICE  to  the  CARPENTRY  and  JOINERY,  lu-door. 
Forftirther  particulars,  address  ,1.  EMERY,  Carpenter  and  Builder, 
4,  Royal  Oak-place,  Eatou-square. 

Clother  i,i85  10  0 

Naylar  1,147  0 0 

Stump  (accepted)  1,130  0 0 

"WANTED,  a MAN,  to  WORK  SAW- 

VV  ING.  PL-VNIN6,  and  MOULDING  MACHINERY.— Apply 
to  Mr.  JARROil,  BuUder,  LelcesUr. 

For  building  a warehouse  at  Bowl’s  Wharf,  Ratcliff. 

Mr.  Tanner,  architect: — 

Brown  ^£■940  0 0 

Roper 910  0 0 

Davis 870  0 0 

Colls  and  Co C75  0 0 

Ashby 670  0 0 

Elston 658  0 0 

A.xford  G57  0 0 

TO  BUILDERS’  CLERKS. 

\\7ANTED,  in  a Loiuiou  Builder’s  Office,  a 

YV  CLERK,  competent  to  make  tracings,  square  dimensions,  Ac. 
Mutt  write  a fair  hand.— Address  (stating  age,  salary  expected,  and 
wliere  lust  employed)  to  J.  M.  22,  Dcnblgb-street,  Belgruve-road, 
Pimlico,  6.W. 

"WANTED,  a JOURNEYMAN  PAINTER. 

Y V He  must  be  u sober  man,  and  know  his  business.  Tlie  work 

U constant.  Tbe  wages,  24s.  per  week. — Apply  to  J.  FAULKNER, 
Portse-o. 

For  additions  and  alterations  to  works  at  Camden-town, 
for  Messrs.  C.  Gooclall  and  Son.  Mr.  Thomas  M.  Rick- 
man, architect,  New  Ormond- street : — 

Cock  ^803  0 0 

Higgs 760  0 0 

M'Lennan  and  Bird  (accepted)  ..  74"  0 0 

TO  BUILDERS'  FOREMEN. 

"XYT^YNTED,  by  a London  firm,  a GENERAL 

YY  FOREMAN,  to  superintend  some  works  about  twenty  miles 
from  town-— Address,  stating  age,  salary  required,  and  where  last 
engaged,  to  X.  Z.  Office  of  “ The  Builder." 

117' ANTED,  a SITUATION  as  STAIR- 

V Y C-itSE  HAND,  either  by  tbe  day  or  piece, — Address,  T.  L. 

2,  Gee-street,  Ctarenduu-sqUJkre,  St.  Paucras, 

For  labourers’  cottages,  Orpington,  Kent.  Mr.  James 
G.  Stapelton,  architect; — 

Mdstend,  Bromley £^25  0 0 

Winder,  jun.  London 557  0 0 

Cannon,  London 525  0 0 

Townsend,  St.  Maiy’s  Cray 489  0 0 

Paul,  London 488  0 0 

TO  ARCHITECTS.  Ac. 

117'ANTED,  by  a Practical  CLERK  of 

T Y WORKS,  a RE-ENG.4GEMENT  as  above.-Testimoiilals.  Ac. 
from  previous  engagements  cuv  lie  produced  by  directing  to  I.  N.  O. 
Hyde  Park  Coffee-hutise,  455,  Oxford-street,  W. 

TO  A8PHALTE  COMPANIES. 

"YIT'  ANTED,  by  a respectable  Man, 

YY  EMPLOYMENT  as  a SPREADER:  baa  hudgrwit  exiwricnce, 
thoroughly  uudeistauds  tbe  iirepariiig  of  the  material.  Cun  give  the 
higlicst  of  references.  Town,  country,  or  abroad,  as  required.— Direct 
to  N.  II.  Office  of  '‘The  Builder.” 

TO  corresponi>ents. 

Mn.  SauRKE’s  Lkctcre  is  uiiavoicliil,l7i)ostpoued. 

Joiner  (the  ftither  will  he  a competent  witness ; tind  the  hnlnnce 
mitrlw  recovered  from  the  bnililerG.  if  the  circunisUuoes  he  proved).— 
C.  and  Co.— Subscriber  (Amott’s  vnlve,  and  an  oiieiiiiig  to  tbe  external 
air.  protected  by  gauze). —G.  B,  U.  (we  cannot  recnmniend).—  J.  P.  A. 
>ve  have-  alrc.ady  pointed  out  that  tlie  resolatloiiB  were  not  regarded 
u the  votiug), — E,  M.  B. — 8.  F.  {because  we  do  not  think  that  any 
idvantage  would  result  from  puhlishuig  his  connminicotion  can 
le  no  reason  for  indulging  in  abuse.  We  cannot  countenance  the  cesB- 
pool  Byalem  in  any  shape).— T.  S,— T.  and  Co.— Siibauriber,  Northamp. 
toUBliLre  (uosiwcimou  of  hammered  work,  in  irou  w.is  Bubinitted  In 
competition  for  prize).— A Countryman.  — H.  T.  S.  — 0.  F.  — W.  O.— 

TIT' ANTED,  by  a first-class  PLUMBER, 

YV  a Constant  SITUATION,  Is  cai>al>le  of  taking  charge  of 
Work  or  any  iilace  where  confidence  is  required.  No  objection  to  fill 
up  his  time  with  ipis-fittiiig.  Ac,  Good  reference  if  required. — Apidy, 

J.  C.  L.  47,  Upper  Johii-etreet,  Fitiroy-siiuare, 

TO  CONTRACTORS  AND  WHARFINGKRS- 

IIT" ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  aged  28, 

Y V a SITUATION  as  CASHIER,  BOOK-KEEPER,  or  to  take  tlio 
Management  of  a Wharf.  Has  had  six  years  and  a half's  experience  in 
tlic  firm  lie  has  just  lelt,  to  whom  aud  to  fonner  eiiiployei's  reference 
as  to  chanicter  and  ability  is  given.— Address,  W,  P,  30,  Admlral- 
terraoo.  VuuxhaU-road,  I/mdon,  S.tV. 

r.  J.  P.— J.  L.  (next  week),— Whitewash  (in  type).— E.  E.— F,  T.  I),  (wc 
have  cancallcd  ilrst  report : corrected  notice  ne.Kt  week).— II.  C.— B.  W. 

Post-office  Orders  and  Remittances  should  be 
nade  payable  to  Mr.  Morris  R.  Coleman. 

15^"  NOTICE. — A.U  Comimmications  respect- 
ing Advertisements,  Subscriptions,  cj’c.  should  be 
addressed  to  “ The  Publisher  of  the  Puilder,” 
No.  1,  York-street,  Covent-garden,  All  other 
Communications  should  be  addressed  to  the 
‘Editor,”  and  NOT  to  the  “Publisher.” 

TO  BUILDERS. 

lir^VNTED,  by  a practical  Carpenter  aud 

T Y Joiner,  a SITUATION  os  SHOP  or  OUT-DOOR  WORKING 
FoREJfAN.  having  had  charge  of  extensive  buildiugs  in  town  oml 
cuuittry,  and  can  have  an  unexceptionable  rel'creuce  from  liis  bust 
employer.— Address,  A.  B.  P.  New-atrect,  New  Keul-road, 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  DEtOR.VrORS. 

Wanted,  by  a Young  Man,  a SITUA- 

Y V TION.  C .D  do  writing  and  graining,  and  writing  and  emboa- 
ing  on  glass.  WUI  fill  up  his  time  at  ludutiiig,  aud  make  himself 
geuer.illy  useful.  Lonilon  preferred,  but  uo  olyectiou  to  the  country 
iddreas.  W.  S.  Bloouubuiy-chambera,  Geoivc-street,  Oxford-street, 
lloomsbury. 

THE  BUILDER 
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TO  TIMBER  SfERCHAKTS.  SAW-MILL  OW^■ERS.  AOT  OTHERS. 

"Xir ANTED,  by  an  Experienced  MAN,  who 

V V hfi8  juit  left  Ills  lnUsituitioii,  where  he  has  lived  eight 


Surrey. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

TV, r ANTED,  a KE  - ENGAGEMENT  as 

VV  SHOP  FXIREMAN  of  JOINERS.  Competent  to  make  work- 

ing drawings.  Good  referencea.— Address,  G.  H.  254,  Penlonvule- 
rond, N. 

TO  ARCHITECTSl,  SURVEYORS,  4c. 

YAJ  ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  a 

V V RE-ENGAGEMENT  in  either  of  the  above  offices.  Is  a good 
and  ready  draughteniAU  ; h.ss  lieon  accustomed  to  mea«uring  up  works, 
taking  out  i|uantities.  4c-  Good  reference*.  Sal.-vry  moderate.— 
Address,  A.  A.  W.  71,  King-street,  M’oolwich. 

TO  ARCHITECTS. 

1^7 ANTED,  by  a Gentleman  of  considerable 

\V  experience,  a SITUATION  to  a good  office.— Addreas,  A.  P.W, 
Office  of  '■  Tlie  Builder." 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

AY'^ANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  acred  24,  an 

T V ENGAGEMENT,  at  home  or  abroad.  Is  proficient  in  mea- 
suHng  up  work,  taking  off  ■luantities,  estiniatiug.  4o.  and  has  a gooil 
prartli-al  knowleslge  of  tlie  hnildliig  tmles  generally. — Address,  T.  R. 
Post-office,  Charle»-jtrcet,  Fulliam-road,  Brompton, 

TO  PLUMBERS.  BUlLDFnS,  ftc. 

WANTED,  a SITUATION  as  PLUMBER. 

V V No  oltJectiou  to  fill  up  liU  time  at  painting,  gbxxlng,  4c. 
Thoroughly  understands  his  business.  Good  reference  can  be  given. — 
Addre.ss,  R.  L.  Office  of  "The  Builder." 

TO  MASTER  PAINTERS,  4c, 

AYJ ANTED,  by  a Younu  Man,  a r'ON- 

yy  BTANT  srn.‘ATI0S  as  a Grainer  and  Painter,  — Addrea-., 

E.  B.  Frost’s  Oil  and  Colour  Warehouse,  31,  liisou-street,  Fdgwiirc- 
road,  M.vrylebone. 

TO  BUILDERS  ANT)  OTHERS. 

'\'\7’--\NTED.  bv  a steady,  respectable  Young 

T y Man,  a SITUATION,  either  as'CATE  or  Tt  JIK-KEEPER,  to  a 
firm.  Highly  teaiwcta'-le  reference*  can  be  given. — Addivjj,  A.C. 

1,  WelllugUiu -place,  Newington  Butte. 

TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  OTHERS. 

'\'\7’ANTED,  by  an  Artistic  and  Perspective 

y y Draughteiiian  and  C.ilonrist,  .v  LIMITED  ENG.AGF MENT, 

or  occasional  employment. — Address,  H,  .N.  Universal  Ncwi-rooni, 
Seymour  street,  £uslou-B>iuare. 

ANTED,  by  an  Architect,  who  has  lately 

tV  eomplct«l  his  iiiga,;cment  in  Loudon,  a SITU.ATION  In  an 
i-tlue,  at  a mcKlerate  salr.ry.  He  li.-is  been  engaged  in  Italian,  l-ut 
prlncilially  in  I'udor,  aud  lias  a good  knowledge  of  coiistructiou. — 
Address,  il-  W.  A.  News  Room.s.  70,  Strand. 

TO  BUILDERS. 

"W^ ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  a man  of 

y y goo.1  practlcnl  experience,  on  ENG.AGEMENT  as  SHOP  or 
GENERAL  FOREMAN.  Present  eiigagenieut  now  Icruiiiixling  with 
oue  of  the  largest  firms  In  Loudon,  from  whom  cnoU  references  can  be 
obtained,- Addreas.  A.  C.  18,  Vaughan -terrace,  N. 

TX/' ANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  aged  21, 

y y of  persevering  habiU.  a SITUATION  with  a BUILDER. 

He  Is  a good  acconntut,  can  do  plain  drawing  and  rstiiiuting, 
and  also  work  at  the  bench.— Addr^,  A.  B.  Post-office,  West  Ham, 

TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

WJ’’ ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  aged  2n, 

T V a SITUATION.  Can  design,  has  a kuowlclge  of  perspec- 

flve,  can  take  out  quantities.  4c.  Reference  to  a Burre3-or  of  one  of 
the  Metropolitan  Boards  of  Works.  London,  only.  Terms,  31s.  6d.  per 
week.- Address,  D.  11,  Ashfonl-street,  Moxtoii,  N. 

W/’ANTED,  by  a practiciil  Man,  a RE- 

TV  ENGAGEJIENT,  as  CLERK  of  WORKS,  G ENERAL  FORE- 
MAN. or  SUPERIN'niNDF.NT,  on  a Gentleman's  Estate.  UndersUuds 
builder’s  work  In  all  ite  detail,  can  make  working  and  finished 
drawings,  and  measure  work.— Address,  W.  D.  W.  19,  Graflon-road. 
Kentiih-town,  N.W. 

"^PANTED,  a SITUATION,  temponiry  or 

T T otherwise,  by  the  advertiser,  who  ha-s  been  regularly  articled 
to  a London  architect,  and  hai  since  been  employed  for  six  months  by 
another  architect,  to  whom  he  can  refer,  A moOemte  aalarj-  only 
expected.— Address.  K.  L.  15,  Duke-strect,  Adelphi,  W.C. 

TO  MASTER  PAINTERS  AND  GLAZIERS.  BUILDERS, 

AND  OTHERS. 

'V\7’ ANTED,  by  a steady  Man,  a SITUA- 

T T TION,  as  PAINTER,  GLAZIER,  aud  JOBBING  PLUMBER, 
and  can  make  himself  generally  useful.  No  ohjeetion  to  the  couatry. 
Address,  THOMAS  E 3.  Castle-street,  Neal -street,  Colmrg-road,  Old 
Kent-road,  Surrey,  Loudon. 

TO  GAS  COMPANIES  AND  OTHERS. 

"X^ANTED,  by  an  active  Young  Man,  a 

VV  SnUATloN  as  COLLECTOR,  or  INSPECTOR  of  LIGHTS. 
&c.  Can  produce  uuexeeiitioualile  testimonial*  as  tocharacter.quailfi- 
catlons,  4c.  and  security,  If  required.— Address,  A.  B.  10,  Frednck- 
plaoe,  Old  Kent-road. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  PLUMBERS. 

TV/'ANTED,  PLUMBERS’  WORK,  by  a 

V ? steady,  respectable  Sian,  Town  or  country.  References 

given, — Address,  T.  MILLS,  23,  Cross-ftreet,  Islington,  London,  N. 

TO  BUILDERS,  SMITHS,  AND  IRONSIONGEBS. 

ANTED,  by  a Middle-aged  Man,  a 

VV  JOB;  U a good  general  Smith,  Range-maker,  Bellhauger, 
and  Gas-fitter.— Address,  F.  H.  50,  Henry-street,  Itppet  Keuningtoii- 
lane,  B. 

TO  BUILDERS,  CONTRACTORS,  4c. 

WANTED,  an  ENGAGEMENT,  by  a 

V V thoroughly  competent  Measuring  and  Estimating  Clerk, 
qualified  to  take  the  superintendence  of  a business.  High  tetU- 
luonials.  — Address,  M,  M.  Palmer’s  Library,  27,  tamli’s  ConUuit- 
stieet,  W.  C. 

wanted,  an  ENGAGEMENT  as  SHOP 

V y FOREMAN  of  JOINERS.  The  advertiser  has  had  consider- 

able experience  Iu  that  capacity,  and  is  fully  competent.— Address 
J.  N.  No.  33,  Compton-ktreet,  Brunswick-square. 

TVT’ ANTED,  by  a first-rate  PLUMBER,  a 

T V SITUATION  as  THREE-BRANCH  HAND).  Can  be  highly 
recummeoaedby  bis  last  employers. — Address,  T.  B.  38,  S win  ton-street 
Gray's-iim-road,  W.C. 

TO  DECORATORS,  BUILDERS,  Ac. 

■\^7 ANTED,  a SITUATION,  by  a first- 

VV  rate  OIL  GR-CINER.  Can  do  writing,  gilding,  4e,  Town 
preferred.— Addrese,  T.  C.  7,  K-iyhAUi-ilrect.  Camden-town,  N.M'. 

TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS.  AND  OTHERS. 

'\‘\7ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  a Middle- 

V \ aged  Rc*pectahle  MAN,  well  aec|ualnle.l  with  building  in  .ill 
lU  l.rauchee,  a SITU.ATION  as  FOP.EMAN  to  tike  charge  of  a Job,  or 
would  take  work  by  Contract.  No  iihjectiun  to  the  country.— Addre**, 

X.  Y Z.  care  of  Mr.  Riven,  Bookseller,  3,  Wllderaesa-row,  Clerken- 
well,  E.a 

TO  ARCHITErrS  AND  BUILDERS. 

1^7 ANTED,  by  a Young  ilan,  who  lias  been 

VV  two  years  in  an  architect's  office,  EA’ESING  Eill’LOY  ENT, 
Understands  iH-rs|>eclivc.  quick  at  uccouiitt,  4c.  Diieiieaged  efter 
five  o'clock.  Address,  A.  Y.  Z-  Mr.  Brown's.  Post -office,  Lc.nleiiUall- 
street,  E-C. 

TO  BUILIIFJIS. 

rilHE  Advertiser,  aged  30,  wishes  an 

L ENGAGEMENT  as  CLERK  of  WORKS  in  the  enuutry.  and 

would  not  object  to  fill  up  sjiare  time  iu  the  office,  either  at  the 
books,  orprcpiriiig  plans  of  speciftcatious.  Sc,  Tenii*.  for  a pema- 
nency,  would  he  moilerate.— Adilress,  H,  J,  T.  Office  of"  The  Bmlder. 

TO  BUILDERS,  CONTRACTORS.  AND  OTHERS. 

n'^HE  Advertiser  wishes  to  take  a JOB  of 

J PLASTERING,  piecework  (labonr  only,  or  te  find  materials)  on 
moderate  term*.  Well  versed  in  cementi.  No  objection  to  the 
cnuiitry.-Address.  W.  P.  K,  1.  Upper  King-street,  Bhioiimt-urr. 

rpO  CAEPENTEBS  ami  BUILDERS  who 

I can  send  in  sufficient  caiqieut  rs  to  ERECT  ONE  THOU- 

SAND or  more  DRYING  RACKS,  out  of  rough  material,  to  lie  found 
)iy  contractor  ; the  work  to  be  coiiipletcii  within  a few  ilnya  after 
agreed  upon.— Send  c-irds  (not  iwrsnnally  ai-ply),  iu  the  first  instance, 
to  J.  H.  at  Messra,  Bax’*,  143,  Bishopegate  street. 

^pHE  Advertiser,  who  lias  duly  oomjileted 

1 his  articlce  with  an  architect,  desires  an  ENGAGEMENT  that 

will  land  to  Improvement.— Address,  11.  P.  Office  of  " The  Builder." 

TO  BRICKMAKERS  AND  OTHERS. 

rpHE  Advertiser,  a thoroughly  practical 

X MAN  in  the  BRICKMAKINO  aud  BURNING  trade,  wldies  for 
an  ENGAGEMENT  as  FOREMAN,  or  will  take  work  liy  coiilrnct 
Ha*  by  him  a quantity  of  brickniaking  utenfils.  Good  references  can 
be  given.— Address.  J.  M.  52,  Clarence-straet,  Rotherhithc.  8.E. 

TO  DFAJORATORS  AND  BUILDERS. 

rflHE  Advertiser,  aged  20,  wishes  for  a 

_L  BE-F.NGAGEMFNT.  as  a GRAINER  and  UOUSF.  PAINTER. 
Six  yc.ir*’  refereiiee  as  to  ability  and  sobriety. — Dim  t to  1-',  H,  eare  of 
Mr.  OffarU,  Alpha-roml,  Surbiton-hUl.  Klngiton-ou-ThanicB,  Surrey. 

TO  ARCHITEfTS.  4,-. 

rpHE  Advertiser,  a BPJCKLAYEIx,  wishes 

J.  to  oliUln  EMPLOY'NIENT  a*  above  ; U thorouglily  acqualuted 
wiOi  practical  geometry,  measuring,  *c. ; and  is  able  to  make  work- 
ing drawings  : hsa  alto  been  accustomed  to  writing  and  keeping 
accoiinte.  Ace,  27.  Term*,  mmlerate  ; excelleut  rcfereiicc.-Addrcj*, 
U.  U.  Deacon's  News-room,  Leadenhall-strcet.  E.C. 

TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS.  4c. 

nnWO  Gentlemen,  who  have  a great  portion 

1 of  their  time  disengaged,  would  tie  glad  to  PBEPAHE  fair 
WttRKlNO  ami  DETAIL  DRAWINGS.  Tracings,  Si«edCc.itious,  or 
Estimates,  at  their  own  residence.  SaiUfiU'h'ry  references,  and  term* 
moderate.— Address.  B.  L-  Cotes's  Library,  139.  tlic-ij  side,  E.C. 

rpHE  Advertiser,  who  was  fourteen  years 

1 Invoice  clerk,  menjurer,  timekeeper,  4c  in  a Urge  sawing-mill, 
mahogany  and  timber  yard,  wtihei  for  .a  SITIUVTION.  where  he  could 
make  hluiseirgeiiemlly  u-cful.  UuexceptioniiMe  reference  and  good 
security. — Diivct,  A.  L.  Office  of  “ The  Builder.” 

TO  ARCHITECTS. 

r\CCASIONAL  ASSISTANCE  OFFERED 

V * by  a SURVEYOR,  in  l.iViiig  off  qu.intitie*  and  measuring  up 
Works. — Addre**,  Mr,  WILLl.CMB,  Office  of  " Tlio  Builder." 

TO  ARCHITECTS. 

rvCC  A SIGNAL  ASSISTANCE.— An 

V/  experipiiccd  SURVEYOR  OFFERS  his  SERVICES  tothe  Pro- 
feMion,  either  at  their  own  Offices,  or  at  the  lietidence  of  the  Adver- 
tiser—Address,  S.  R.  C.  Moody's  Lithographic  lihtablhiliment.  257, 
High  Holtiorn. 

[Feb.  26,  1859. 


TO  CARPEXTERS  AXD  BflLDERS. 

YOUNG  MAN,  a-ied  21,  wishes  for  an 

KXOAGEMI^T  nt  the  BENCH.  Hn*  also  had  conslderablo 

j iu  estimating,  taking  out  .luaiitities,  Sc.  No  objection  to  Ule 

cuuntrj'. — .‘tildrew.  Z.  Y,  X.  Poet-nffice,  SaS,  Strand.  W.C. 


A 


TO  BUILDERS.  CONTRACTORS.  Sc. 

WELL-EDUCATED  YOUTH,  aged  18, 

a*  of  obtaining  EMPLOYMENT  m CLERK.  In  a 
.trMtor's  or  Builder’s  OtBce.  UiidersLmde  book-keei>iiig.  iiiiJ 
. tea  a good  liand.  Can  give  unexceptional  references.— Addre-.e, 
R.  L.  Posl-offlcc.Albloii-placc.  Hydc-icirk-square.  W. 


at; 


A YOUNG  M A N,  ajjcd  20  (son  of  n, 

/"V  Carpcnteri.  with  a good  general  knowledge  of  the  trade,  wishes 
for  an  ENGAGEMENT,  Practical  exi>erience  in  a good  bualnca*  being 
desirol.  luiKleratc  wages  would  be  accepted. — Address,  J.  H.  34,  Park- 
ruaJ,  Islington,  N.  


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

YOUNG  MAN,  aged  21,  who  bas  just 

completed  hie  apprenticeship  with  a large  builder  In  the 

miry,  desires  a SITUATION  in  Town,  in  a builder’s  ottice.  'Hve 
.«t  8Atlsract.iry  refervuce  will  be  given  as  to  clvatacter  and  abilities, 
dress,  N.  B.  4,  Uainjistead-road,  N.W. 


A 


A 


YOUNG 

ENGAGEMENT  i 
usual  duties  of  an 
Ac.  First-claas  ref<.-r« 
ith’s-terrace,  Norwich. 


MAN 

1 the  Office  . 
ffice,  and  is 
ices.  Age,  : 


is  desirous  of  nil 


TO  CIVIL  ENGINEERS,  4c. 

S ASSISTANT,  a Young  Gentleman,  who 

derstands  dritwing,  baking  out  quantitle#.  4c.  and  has  Lately 
ticen  empoyed  in  jiarliinientary  suraejing  and  levelling.  No  salary 
required  for  the  first  six  months.  Excellent  teatllnoiiials.— Address, 
E.  It.  R.  S7,  Momiiigton-toad.  Rrguiit‘s-p.ark. 


AS 


TO  ARCHITECTS.  4c. 

A PRACTICAL  CLERK  of  WORKS,  who 

i~\  is  a good  draughtsman,  anil  well  versed  In  construction,  is 
OPEN  for  a KE-ENUAGEMENT  ns  CLERK  of  WORKS,  or  General 
Sni'crintenilent  on  an  Estate. — AddTvss,  ALPU.A,  47.  Cauiislcu  btreet. 
BUver-etreet,  Notting-hlll,  W,  N.B.  Unexceptionable  tcslimonhJs. 


A BRICKLAYER,  with  sons  in  the  trade, 

wishes  for  BRICKWORK  to  do  by  the  Rod  or  Gauge.  Work 


TO  GRATNERS  AND  WRITERS. 

GOOD  WORKMAN  in  the  above 

business  may  have  a constant  SITUATION  op  applleatiou  te 

THUS.  SMITH  and  SON,  Noithampton.  


A. 


A 


TO  OI.AZIERS  AND  UI.o\SB  CUTTERS. 

GOOD  WORKMAN  WANTED  for  a 

CONSTANCY.  Preference  would  be  given  to  one  who  can  wriic 
hand.— Apply  as  above. 


W4 


TO  WOOD  n.UiNER.S. 

ANTED,  for  a PERMANENCY, 

OOD  TURNER,  Avhn  could  fill  up  his  time  as  a Cana-i, 
Lathe  worked  by  steam  luiwer.— Apply  as  above. 


T' 


0 LANDLORDS  of  HOUSE  PRQ- 

PERIT.-The  LONDON  and  GENERAL  LANDLORDS' 
tuTECl’ION  REGISTRY  l.as  been  esUblishcd  for  Registering  and 
making  known  the  standing  of  tenants  and  arpHcanU  for  houses, 
respeetabUlty  of  referees,  improi>er  tenants,  fraudulent  removals, 
and  retreats  of  absconding  teiinuls,  thereby  preventing  iniposllloiu 
and  losses,  and  frustiutingthe  intended  of  deceptive  references. 

Particulars,  terms,  and  forms  for  filling  up,  may  be  had  by  Landlorda 
only,  on  application  at  the  Office*,  5,  Sherborne. lane.  King  WUtianr- 
street.  City,  E.C. 


J-tX  oti 


TO  ARCHITECTS.  ENGINEERS.  4c. 

GENTLEMAN  who  has  had  twenty  years’ 

_ experience  in  the  profession  on  Govtmnient  and  other  works, 

who  can  offer  flrst.cla«8  teatlinoiii.als  and  references,  wishes  for  an 

ENGAGEMENT,  wltli  a view  to  a Share  or  Farlnership  (preferred). 
Address,  VERITAS,  L.  Darlas's.  flO,  Regent's.quadrant. 


A^ 


NEY"  ADVANCED  to  BUILDERS  and 

OTHERS.— LAND  TO  BE  LJT.  very  eligibly  sitnaUd  directly 
opiiosile  the  Crystal  Palace  Railway  Station,  Anerley-P>nd,  Ancrlcy, 
and  within  three  minutes’  walk  of  the  trains.  Road  and  sewer  made. 
Lease  125  years,  at  low  ground-rents,  A spacious  hotel,  with  a largo 
number  of  other  houses,  are  now  erected  on  the  land.  Cheap  train* 
run  every  quarter  of  an  hour  to  the  City  and  West.eud,  al«i  to  all 
]iarta  on  the  London  and  Brighton  and  South  Coaat  Railway.- Apply 
to  Mr.  W,  HKY,  Surveyor,  6,  West-square,  Southwark. 


T 


’’0  BUILDERS  and  OTHERS.— THREE 

THOUSAND  FIVE  HUNDRED  POUNDS  to  beADVANCEl', 
FREEHOLD  or  LEASEHOLD  PROPER'n',  at  M i>cr  cent.— AppD' 
W.  H,  HUBBARD,  Es-p  92,  Oracccliurch-street,  City. 


\ GOOD  practical  WORKING  FORE- 

AV  5IAN  WANTED,  to  Lake  charge  of  some  Briilge  Work  in  llie 


I FREDERICK  DENT,  Chronometer,  Watch, 

, and  Clock  Maker  to  the  Queen  and  Prince  Consort,  and  maker 


s.w. 


I.  to  Mr.  FRANCIS  BUM- 


■.  great  clock  for  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  61,  Strand,  aud  3 
Royal  Exchange. 

No  connection  with  33,  Coekspur-street. 


A 


ARTICLE  i K 


TO  PLUMBERS. 

YOUNG  MAN  wishes  to 

HIMSELF  as  an  IMPROVER  in  the  PLU.MBING  TRADE, 
or  three  years.  A small  premium  would  lie  given,  and  mo<Ie-  ( 
rate  wages  expected.  Reference  required.— AddreM.  stating  terms,  4c,  j 
by  letter  only,  to  L.  T.  14* , Great  Mirllwrough-street,  W. 


S CLERK,  an  active  and  business-like 

Young  Man.  aged  25,  with  good  knowledge  of  the  building 
uustueas,  exi^itlous  at  mensuration,  alrstracilng.  aud  accounts.  D 
Dtliy  acejuainted  with  detail  drawings,  and  thoroughly  understands 
the  sui^riiitendence  of  w,.rkiiu\n.  Kefcreiice  to  present  employer,— 
Addriss,  X Y.  Z.  K«nt  Cottage,  Coimaerclal-road,  Peckhniu,  8 E, 


TO  BUILDERS,  PLUMBEB.S,  AND  OTHERS. 

TANTED,  a CONSTANT  JOB, 

PLUMBER,  PAINTER,  and  GLAZIER.  Has  a general 
„..owlcdge  of  gar-fitting  and  tine  working.  Good  reference.  W-  - 
inoderule,— Direct,  G.  PARSONS,  care  of  Mr,  Rich,  SI,  B-.-rwick-sl 
oxford  etreet. 


w 


A 


N experienced  CLERK  of  WORKS, 

having  Just  completed  extensive  worka,  is  ni>en  to  an  ENG  AO  E- 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

THOROUGHLY  practical,  educated, 

husiuess  Man  is  in  WANT  of  a SITUATION,  temporary  or 
i*e,  as  Manager  or  Clerk  of  Works  to  .-rny  extensive  works, 
Roferei.ee*  unexceptionable.  Salary  moderate.— Address,  ALPHA, 
High  street.  Lambeth. 


A, 


A M P T U !L  I C 0 N. 

THE  NEW  ELASTIC  FLOOR-CLOTH, 

Warm.  Noiseless,  Durable,  aud  Orii;unci;tal, 

THE  BEST  (TAYLER'S  PATENT)  TO  BE  HAD  OP 

T.  T II  E L (J  A K, 

COCOA-NUT  FIBRE  MANUFACTURER,  42,  LUDGATE-HILL, 
LONDON.  E.C. 

TO  DRAUGHTSMEN  AND  CIVIL  ENGINEERS. 

MORRELL,  BLACK  LEAD  PENCIL 

M.CNUFACTUREB,  No.  149,  Fleet-street.  London. 

These  peiieil"  are  preiuvred  In  various  degrees  of  hardnesa  and  shadea 
H H H H for  drawing  on  wood.  I F F light  aud  shading. 

H H H for  architectural  use.  F forgoueral  use. 

H H for  engineering,  B black  for  shaiilng. 

U for  sketching.  B B ditto  ditto. 

H B hard  and  black  for  draw-  B B B ditto  ditto, 

ing.  1 B B B B ditto  ditto. 

M matUiim,  I 

Sold  by  all  the  principal  Stationers  in  town  or  country. 


TT 

J71.  MC 


T 


A 


TO  BUILDERS.  CONTRACTORS'  AND  OTHER.S. 

PRACTICAL  BRICKLAYER  ‘ 

if  a SmtATlON  as  FOREJIAN.  or  by  the  Rod. 
ts. — Address.  12.  Brand-street,  Blaudford-square. 


''0  BUILDERS  and  OTHERS.— DOUBLE 

PL.4TE  GLASS  SHOP-FRONT,  in  good  order,  FOR  8ALB; 
I>|.,  about  2^  FEET  of  IRON  RAILING,  to  bo  had  a bargain,  at 
. BBIUtiE'S,  Camberwell-green. 

inii  want ! BE  SOLD,  the  BUSINESS  of  a 

d Satlsfactorv  I -L  BUILDER,  DECOR.4TOR,  HOUSE  and  ESTATE  AGENT,  and 
fg  UNDEKT.AKER.  Established  upwards  of  thirty  years  in  a central 


TO  CIVIL  ENGINEER.^  .CND  8UR^'EY0R.S. 

An  ASSISTANT,  experienced  in  sun’cying 

and  levelling,  and  a good  draughtsman,  will  shortly  be  open  to 
an  ENGAGEMENT.  Has  been  engi.g-<l  ui.m  dralnogo  and  other 
public  works  of  towns,  and  poaseeses  g-KKl  testimoiilali ; or  would  give 
reference*. — Addreas,  J.  H.  S.  I’osl-office,  Stratfonl-upon-Avon. 


thirty  years  li 

part  of  London  ; doing  an  excelleut  jobbing  business.  Rents  of  house 
and  wiirkshopo  very  moderate.  Immediate  possession  may  be  had. — 
For  particulars  apply  to  Messrs.  GADSDEN,  WINTERFLOOD,  and 
ELLIS,  No.  18.  Old  Broad-Ureet,  City.  E.C. 


T IMPSFIELD,  Surrey.— To  BUILDERS, 

I J CABPENTER.S,  UNDERTAKERS,  and  CABINETMAKERS. 


..  good  OLD-ESTABLISHED  BUSINESS  In  the  above  line  TO  RE 
-Ir/-VTTXT^  XT  » XT  1 • OTaiTT  » rrTrvVT  1 DISPOSED  OF.  in  conse-iuence  of  the  present  occupier  retiring  friaii 

YOUNG  MAN  desires  n oJ  i UAilUiN,  | that  branch  of  buslneas.  A good  Workshop  and  large  Tiiuberyard, 

2fl  with  either  trehileet  nr  Builder,  as  CLERK  of  WORKS,  ' sltnale  In  the  pleasant  aud  healthy  Village  of  Llmpsfleld,  siirronnded 
FOREMAN,  or  in  the  Office.  Can  have  g.iod  teslimonUls  for  com-  | by  gentlemen's  seaU.  A fine  opportunity  for  a Young  Man  with  sm^l 
latency  in  any  of  the  above  caiiaciUea.-Addrcts,  \Y,  F.  M.  Office  of  , caplUl.-Appiy  either  by  letter  or  i^rjoually  to  Mr.  J.  .\ThIN30», 


A^ 


‘ ibe  Builder." 


j Phanix  Fire  Office,  Westerham,  Kent. 
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THE  BUILDER. 
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Royal  polytechnic  institution. 

Patron  ; H.B.H.  Tho  Prince  Connort.  Entirely  new  and  lii*- 
toricjkl  lecture,  llluetrntiDg  the  heautic*  of  Gay’s  " Begeara'  Opera.” 
TTie  vocal  Gems  will  be  sung  by  Mias  Roden,  Mr.  LcnnoL  Ilnmc,  and 
Mr.  Thorpe  Peed,  every  evening,  eiecpt  Wednesday,  at  Eight ; 
"Wednesdays  at  Thi-ee  o’clock.  Im  porUnt  Novelty:  the  Italian  ttUn- 
irmnder,  Signor Biiono  Gore,  walking  in  the  Midst  of  Flames.  Dis- 
solving "Views  of  Don  Quixote.  I,octures  on  Cliemistry,  Natural 
rhIloBophy,  The  Atlas  Clumdeiler,  Moule's  Photogenic  Light,  Music, 
Ac.  Ac.  Madrigals,  Ac.  by  the  St.  George's  Clioir. 

It.  I.  LONOBOrrOM,  Esq.  Managing  Dlroctor. 


D 


REDGING  VESSEL  .ind  STEAM- 

ENGINE.-FOR  SALE  by  PRIVATF,  TREATY.— A DREDG- 
IN<t  VESSEL,  with  tlie  requisite  Machinery,  and  STEAM-ENGINE, 
of  IS-liorse-powor,  tlio  boiler  of  which  is  new,  The  Vessel  and 
Engine  are  In  good  working  condition,  aud  may  ho  vieweil  on  tho 
River  Cure,  near  Denver,  in  Norfolk,  on  applieatio7i  to  Jlr.  W.  D. 
flAniUNO,  Engineer.  Lynn  ; or  to  Mr.  CUERRY  SAWYER.  Sluice- 
keeper,  Denver.  TENDERS  may  be  addre"scd  to  Messrs.  T.  and  G. 
ARCFIER,  Solicitom,  Ely.  before  tho  Ist  of  March.  They  will  bo  con- 
elderecl  on  that  day  by  tho  Propi'ietors,  who  will  al»o  attend  to  any 
jTCrsonal  applications  at  tho  GLOBE  INN,  LjTin,  belwc-u  (»NE  and 
THREE  o'clock.  The  vessel  is  lying  about  six  furlongs  from  the 
Denver  Railway  Station.— Ely,  Feb,  17, 1858, 


CHOP-FRONT  TO  BE  SOLD,  cheap.— A 

O MAHOGANY  SHOP-FRONT,  with  over  300  feet  of  Plate-Glaas. 
—Apply  at  No.  1,  Invemess-tenaco,  opposite  tho  Ruyid  O.ak,  Bays* 


TO  BUILDERS.— TO  BE  SOLD,  a LIGHT 

TIMBER  ClARlirAGE.  aBUILDEll’S  SPRING  CART,  and  a 
number  of  JOINERS'  BRNCUF.S,  all  in  good  condition.— For  particu- 
lars, apply  to  Jlr.  STEVENS,  121.  BunlilU-row,  Finsbury,  E.C. 


pARVED  GOTHIC  SHRINE,  about  the 

V.,,7  fourteenth  century.  In  high  preservation,  8 feet  high,  on 
VIEW,  at  BRYANT’S  FINE  ART  GALLERY,  3n,  .St.  James’s-street, 
Piccadilly.  Architects  and  antiquarians  wilt  And  m:iny  ntijects  wurUi 
their  notice. — High  class  Paintings,  Bronzes,  and  iMintlngs  restored. 
Frames  rcgllt. 


TO  YOUNG  ARCHITECTS.— An  Archi- 
tect who  has  practised  for  several  yeai-s  in  a large  provincial 
town,  which  he  la  about  to  leave,  desires  TO  DISPOSE  of  his  OFFICE 
FURNITURE,  Ac,  to  a woU-educatesi  young  architect  wishing  to 
commence  business,  whom  he  would  also  introduce  to  einployinent  in 
the  ncighlwiurhooil,  —Address  (stating  to  whom  articled,  and  full 
particulars  us  to  education).  M,  A.  T,  Office  of  ’•  Tlie  Bu'Ucler.” 


TOINEES’  WORK,  in  all  its  BRANCHES, 

EXECUTED  witli  Despatch,  and  cheaper  than  any  House  In 
London, 

JEFFS,  BROTHERS, 


rO  ARCHITECTS  and  BUILDERS.— 

L T.  TRELOAR,  43.  LUDGATE-HILL, 

Manufacttirer, 

SUPPLIES  COCOA-NUT  FIBRE  MATTINO,  DOOB-MATB, 
HASSOCKS.  Ac. 

of  the  best  quality  on  the  most  reasonable  terms. 
Warehnu-se,  42.  Ludgate-hill.  E.C. 


QMOKY  CHIMNEYS.  — The 

Kl  beet  Cure  is  KITE'S  PATK.NT  VENTILAT- 
tNG  CHIMNEY  CAPS,  2fi(l  on  Buckingham  Palace ; 
in  use  nb-n  on  St.  James's  P.alaee,  Wimlsor 
Castle,  Government  buildings,  inansions.  haiU, 
cluh-hou-aes,  and  buildings  in  general.  Prospec- 
tuses on  receipt  of  two  iwstr^e  stamps. 

JAMES  BARTON, 

Iron  Works,  370,  Oxford-street,  W. 

N.B.  Maiiufactury  for  the  Patent 
Stable  Fittings  and  Enamelled 
Mangers. 


VENTILATION— PURE  AIR. 


Sheringbam's 

Ventilator 


admission 
of  Pure  Air 
thxongb  an 


GURVEYORS,  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS, 

Ac.— COLLINS  and  CO.  aro  prei>iircd  to  give  DRAWINGS  and 
SKETCHE.S  for  BR.ASS  and  ZINC  DOOR  and  WINPOAV  and  -ST.ALU 
BOARD  PL.VTES,  at  the  Trade  Prices  for  first-class  Workmanship. 
Every  description  of  gliiis  letters  mailc  and  fixed.  Agents  for  the 
new  CrvsUl  Glass  LctUrs.— COLLINS  and  CO.  Practical  Engruvers, 
Great  Winchester-street,  City,  E.C. 


TMPORTANT  to  BUILDERS  Avho  -wish 

L to  Feed  their  Horse-s  AVell  and  Cheaply.— ROBERT  FROrTER, 
•Ceni  F.xchange.  Brunswick-street,  Livenxiol,  has  always  on  hand 
FEEDING  MIXTURE.  welUcrccued,  of  tho  best  <wvt3.  barley,  sma 
^idatz  Indian  com,  wheat,  darl.  peas,  .and  rice— all  in  equal  pioimr- 
tIouB  of  lUO  cenUils.  at  7a.  (Id.  i>ar  ceiihil  of  lia)  lbs.  or  half-cental  of 
5J  lbs.  at  3s.  9d.  including  a good  and  strong  c.allco  bag  (and  no  por- 
terage or  cartage  charged),  delivered  at  any  of  tlie  Railway  Stations, 
or  other  conveyance,  at  Liveri'ool.  A trial  only  Is  Invited,  and  mani- 
fest economy  shall  l-e  the  result ; or  if  jiartics  visiting  or  iiaa^ing 
through  this  town  will  call  at  Mr.  PIIOCTEK’S  Room,  No.  3,  Id.  Oorce. 
near  George's  Dock,  they  can  see  and  Judge  for  themselves,  Uie  bulk , 
-and  tlie  advantage  and  cheapness  of  the  articles  offcreil.  No  damageil 
ccni  will,  on  any  consideration,  be  allowed  to  jia's  into  the  bulk  ; and 
R.  Procter's  experience  and  connection  with  the  com  trade  for  up- 
wards of  thirty  3'ears  Bhall  lie  a guarantee  of  perfectly  good  faith.— 
Tlie  pajTiient  to  be  net  rash,  cither  by  post-office  order,  i>.isLic- 
stampe,  or  Imiiker's  bill, at  the  timo  of,  or  before  delivery.  The  goisis 
ehall  be  sent  olf  on  the  day  of  payment.  Parties  buying  Idll  centals 
anil  over  will  be  allowed  a reduction  of  2d.  iier  lOll  lbs.  j and  50n  cenluls 
mid  upwards,  a retiuction  of  :M.  per  loa  lbs.— This  advertisement  to 
hold  good  ns  regards  price,  until  the  31st  of  March  next  ensuing. 

Livcri>ool,  Fubniary,  1859. 


Q TAIECASEF, 

O SHOP  FRONTS,  SASHES, 

DOORS, 

And  every  description  of 
JOINER’S  AVORK.  by 

WHITE  & MITCHELL, 

Joiners  to  the  Trade, 

11  and  2,  Coramcrcial-ncid, 
Lambeth.  S. 

Price  List  sent  on  i-eceiiit  of  postage- 
stamp. 


NO  SHUTTER  BARS. 


JENNINGS’S  SHOP  SHUTTER-SHOE. 

C J SHOP  SHUITERS  are  SHOD  and  SECURED  by  the  above,  at 
H.XLF  THE  GOST  OP  THE  UNSIGHTLY  AND  DESTRUCflVE 
SHUlThR-UAR.  Sho]>s  loferrevi  to  in  every  public  street  in  London, 
"mien  ordering  the  above,  send  FINISHED  THICKNESS  of 
Shutters,  and  tho  way  they  go  up. 

Sold  liy  all  Iranmongers,  and  by  the  Inventor, 

GEORGE  JENNINGS, 

Sanitary  and  Engineering  Depot,  Holland-strcot, 
Blackfriars-road. 


EXTERNAL  WALL. 

With  single  pulley,  fmm  Ss.  each  ; with  leading  pulley,  from  6».  6il. 

Tlie.se  Ventilators  are  arranged  that  the  requisite  quantity  of  air 
may  he  ailmitted  for  the  cine  ventilation  of  an  aiiartment  without  the 
slightest  draught  being  felt  by  the  occupants : and  as  tliey  are  placed 
in  the  externa!  wall,  their  action  is  not  imxieded  when  the  house  is 
cIosikI  for  the  evening,  at  which  time  a constant  supply  of  fresh  air  is 
most  roquire<1.— HAYWARD,  BROTHERS,  sole  Manufacturers.  106, 
Blackfriars-road,  and  117.  Union-street,  Borough  ; and  of  all  restiect- 
able  Dtinmongers,  Builders,  Ac. 


PAEKETT,  BROTHERS  (Inte  H.  and  E. 

HAYWOOD),  M.annfacturers  of  METALLIC  TILES,  PIPES, 
Ac,— Blue,  red,  and  buff  paving  tiles,  of  various  designs,  for  churches, 
entrance-halls,  schools,  dairies.  Ac.  Italian,  Grecian,  plain,  and  orna- 
mental roofing  and  ridge  tiles  in  great  variety  ; blue  facing  and  paving 
bricks,  vitrified  stable  jiaviours  and  clinkers,  plain  and  socket  pipes, 
grids,  channel  bricks,  coping,  fire-proof  flue  linings,  Ac,  all  of  a very 
superior  quality,  with  numerous  other  articles,  together  with  Lists, 
Illustrations,  Prices,  and  other  iKirtlculars  of  the  same,  may  be  ob- 
tained at  GARRETT.  BROTHERS’  Manufactory.  Brownhills  Tileries, 
Bilrslem.  Staffordshire;  or  their  London  DepOt,  15,  South  Wharf, 
Paddington, 

PULHAM’S  TERRA  COTTA  BLOCKS, 

.1_  for  BUILDING  LARGER  DOMES  THAN  HITHERTO 
KNOWN.  Are  so  made  as  to  hook  together,  and  joined  with  cement, 
to  form  one  compact  mass,  so  that  200  feet  diameter  would  require  no 
abntmeut,  and  sustain  lantcni-light  or  cupola.  Smaller  Domes  of 
lUO  feet,  built  of  hard  bricks,  with  good  cement,  properly  used,  to 
require  no  abutment.  Tiles  made  to  cover,  and  odd  strength,  For 
practical  remarks  on  Domes,  see  p.  483,  August  1857.  by  JAMES 
PULII.AM,  BROXDOUKNE,  who  hail  tho  PRIZE  MEDAL  of  1851  for 
TERRA-COTTA,  ARCHITECTURAL, and  GARDEN  DEfORATIONS- 
as  FOUNTAINS,  VASFJl,  FIGURES,  Ac. ; STEREOGItAPHS  of  which 
sent  on  receipt  of  12  stamps  and  card  of  address.  Siieclmeus  at  the 
Kensington  Museum  and  Polytechnic. 


IRE  BRICKS.  — The  FARNHAM 

INDESTRUCTIBLE  SILICTOUS  FIRE  BRICKS  have  begn 

greatly  REDUCED  in  PRICE,  and  will  be  delivereii  .at  the  Nine  Elms 
Station,  London,  at  !)ils.  i>cr  l.dOO.— Address,  G.  U,  OOSTON,  J.  II. 
Paine’s  Silica  Works,  Famhaiii,  Surrey. 


F 


YTITRIFIED  BLUE  BRICKS  are  delivered 

V at  the  Nine  Elms  Station,  London,  at  8ils.  per  thousand,— 
Address.  O,  H.  OOSTON,  J.  M.  Paine's  SUica  Works,  F.aruham,  Surrey. 


c 


R 0 W D E N ami  G A R R 0 D 

(suci-p'Sora  to  TH03.  KENT  and  CO  ),  tho  celebrated 

BAINTINCt  and  GENEBAL  BRUSH 
JIANUFACTURERS, 

FALCON-SQUARE,  LONDON.  E.  C. 

Also  Manufacturers  of  tlie  ISitent  India-rubber  Knife-boards, 
Cocoa-nut  Fibre  Door  Mat,  Matting,  Ac. 

No  Retail  at  this  Estiblishmcnt 


P 


eVTENT  INODOROUS  MARBLE 

PAINT, 

MAIUJFACTUREO  at  the  METROPOLTT.IN  WATEROLASS 
WORKS,  17.  F.ASTCHEAP,  E.C, 

The  best  and  cheapest  pres  rvativc  for  ail  tiiiilding  materials,  and 
used  successfully  in  all  cohmj-s  for  EXTERIOR  and  INTERIOR 
DECORATIONS,  on  stucco  and  all  kinds  of  cements,  Ac.  rendering  the 
snifncc  at  once  stone-like  and  Iinperiiliable,  Works  complete  from 
W.  per  yard, 

Forspcclraons  and  estimates  apply  to  Messrs.  BURFOBD, 

2.3,  White  Lion-street,  Bishoiiegate,  N.E. 


TO  PAINTERS. 


PREENSLADE’S  PATENT  GROUND- 

VX  PAINT,  DUSTING,  anil  VARNISH  BRUSHF_S,  are  highly 
rccoiiimeiided,  combining  m.an.v  important  improvements,  both  in 
usefnln^  and  durability.  GRRENSLADE'S  Paintei*'  Brushes  of  all 
drscriiitions  arc  made  in  two  qualities— good,  and  superlatively  good, 
rhe  lalt'-r  areo/the  very  hesl  materials,  and  worthy  of  the  attention 
illy  good  Hnuh. — Manufacturer!,  E.  A.  aud  W. 


T^ARNISHES,  COLOURS,  and  PAINTS. 

V WILKINSON.  HEYWOODS,  and  CLiVRK,  Manufacturers. 
Baltle-hridge.  London,  N. 


POLOURS  and  VARNISHES  at  REDUCED 

V-'  PRICES. 

Genuine  ’Wliite  Lead,  31s.  per  cwt  ; Linseed  Oil,  2s.3d. : Turreutlne, 
3s,  2d, ; Boiled  Oil,  28.  G<i. ; Pale  O.ak  V.-uiii.sh,  78.  fid. ; Carriage,  12s  ; 
Ccqxal,  14s.  per  gallon.  Dry  and  Ground  Colours,  Brushes.  Ae.  Ac.  for 
Cush. 

\ LANGTOyS,  143  and  144,  WTiltecross-atreet,  St.  Luke’s.  EC. 


SPECIAL  NOTICE. 

THE  DIRECTORS  HAVE  TO  INTIMATE  THAT  THE  BOOKS  OF 
THE  SOCIETY  CLOSE  FOR  THE  CURRENT  YEAR.  AT  1st 
MARCH  NEXT.  AND  THAT  PROPOSALS  FOR  ASSURANCE 
LODGED  ON  OR  BEFORE  THAT  DATE  WILL  ENTITLE 
POLICIES  TO  ONE  YEA  R’S  ADDITIONAL  BONUS  OVER  LATER 
ENTRANTS, 

rpHE  SCOTTISH  EQUITABLE  LIFE 

-L  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY. 

(Instituted  1811.) 

Incorporated  by  Special  Act  of  Paril.ament. 

'Tlie  Fund  aceumuLated  from  the  Contributiuiis  of  Members  exceeds 
ONE  MILLION  STERLING. 

The  Annu.al  Revenue  amounts  to  ONE  HUNDRED  AND  EIGHTY- 
TVVO  THOUSAND  POUNDS. 

rhe  amount  of  existing  As'urance.i  exceeds  FIVE  MILLIONS 
The  next  Triennial  Division  of  Prodts  will  be  ma<le  nt  Ist  March, 
1059.  HOBF.  CHRISTIE,  Manager. 

W'M.  FINLAY,  Secretary. 
HEAD  OFFICE- 26  ST.  ANDRE^V.SQUAKE,  EDINBURGH. 
OFFICE  In  LONDON— 26,  POULTRY. 

Agent— ARCHD.  T.  RITCHIE. 


ACCIDENTS  arc  of  DAILY  OCCUR- 

JTa.  UESCE.  Insurance  data  show  that  ONE  PER.SON  in  every 
HhTEEN  Is  more  or  less  injured  by  Accident  yearly. 

An  Annual  Payment  of  ;if,  secure-) 

A FIXED  ALLOWANCE  OF  6/.  PER  WEEK  IN  THE  EVENT  OF 
INJURY,  or 

1,0001.  IN  CASE  OF  DEATH.  FROM  ACCIDENTS  OF  EVERY 
DESCRIPTION, 

BY  A POLICY  IN  THE 

RAILWAY  PASSENGERS’  ASSURANCE  COMPANY, 
which  has  nlrea»ly  paid  in  compensation  for  Accidents,  37.0691. 
Forms  of  Proposal  and  Prosjiectuees  may  }je  had  at  the  Comp-any's 
Offices  and  at  ail  the  princiiial  Railway  Stations,  where  alsii,  ^ilway 
Accidents  alone  may  be  insured  against  by  the  Journey  or  Year 
NO  CHARGE  FOR  STAMP  DUTV.-CAPfTAL  ONE  MILLION. 

_ , WILLIAM  J.  VIAN,  Secretary. 

Railway  Passengers’  Xssurance  Company, 

Offices,  3,  OKI  Broad  street,  Loudon,  E.C. 


VTULCANIZED  INDIA-RUBBER 

* BUFFER  and  BE.\RTNG  RINGS.  PACKING,  VALVES 
WASHERS.  HOSE,  MACHINE-BANDING.  &c.  at  GREATLY  RE- 
DUCED PRICES,  and  of  superior  inamifacture,  supplied  direct  to 
Railways,  Mines,  Manufacturers,  Engineers,  and  alt  parties  using 
India-rubber  for  meclianic.al  purjioses.  Also.  WATERPROOF 
GARMENTS,  of  every  description.  AIR-BEDS.  CUSHIONS,  Ac.  by 
WILLIAM  HOOPER,  Loudon  Iiidia-Rulibor  Mills,  Mitcham. 

'“ficea  Dmclon— 7,  Pa!l-31all  East;  Glasgow— SO,  Great  Clyde- 
„ Maclachtan,  Malinger;  Liverpool— 60.  South  Cnatle-street 

i.  Klrkmnn,  ditto ; Newc.'iiitle-2,  Quay-side,  W,  Shand,  ditto. 


TMPORTANT  to  BUILDERS  and 

J_  PAINTERS. — Genuine  Wliite  Lead,  3Is.  per  cwt. ; 

Linseed  OU,  2s.  3il.  per  gnlloii  ; Boiled  Oil.  23.  6d.  per  gallon  ; 
Turpentine,  3s.  2d.  per  gallon  ; 

Fine  Pale  Oak  "Varnish,  7s.  fid.  per  gallon ; 

For  cash,  at  EDWARD  PRICE’S  Colour  and  Varnish  Warehouse, 
45,  f’ulesliill -street,  Pimlico. 

Every  article  for  the  Trade  at  the  lowest  price. 


JOINERY  of  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 

O STAIRCASES. 

SHOP  FRONTS,  SASHES  AND  FRAMES.  DOORS,  Ac. 

Of  well-seasounl  materials,  aud  superior  workniauslilp,  supplied 
at  the  lowest  possible  prices,  by 

J.  MILLS, 

110,  Broad  wall,  and  7,  Princes-street,  Stamford -street,  Lambeth  ; 

late  Shop-foreman  to  Messrs.  Lawrence  .Mid  Sons. 

By  enclosing  a postage-stamp,  a full  List  of  Prices  will  be  returned. 


u 


JOHN  EMERY, 

No.  1-1,  GRAY’S-INN-LANE,  W.C. 

SASHES  AND  FRAMES,  DOORS  MOULDINGS, 
SHOP-FRONTS,  rmjNOS.  AND  EVERY 
DESCRIPTION  OF  JOINERS’  WORK,  OS 
THE  SHORTEST  NOTICE  AND  AT  THE 
LO'WEST  PRICES. 

Lists  of  Prices  and  Estimates  on  application. 


, OHN  NEWTON  and  CO.  HONDURAS 

WHARF.  74,  BANKSIDE,  Southwark.  S.E.  Fire-bricks.  Lumps, 
and  Tiles  of  every  description  (seventeen  years  wltli  James  Newton,  of 
Falcon  Dock,  Baiikside).  beg  to  solicit  the  patronage  of  Consumers, 
O.as  Companies,  Engineers,  Builders.  Ac.  Ac.  Deprtt  for  Ramsay’s 
Buporinr  Newcastle  Fire-bricks,  Clay  Retorts,  Ac.  Sanitary  Piiws, 
Clumiioy  Tiqis.  Dutch  Clinkers,  Ac.  at  the  lowest  prices.  Shipping 
orders  executed  with  despatcli, 


PEAKE’S  TEREO  - METALLIC  TILES, 

1 PIPES,  Ac  —Notice  is  hereby  most  respectfully  given,  that  tho 
LONDON  DEPOT  Lt  this  WARE  U REMOVED  to  No.  21  Wharf. 
Macclesfleld-street  North,  City-road  Ba."in,  N.  2iidly,  that  the  trade 
b,-rin.  " TERRO-METAl.LIC”  is  the  exclusive  right  of  the  Proprletoi 
dly.  that  tho  "Reports  of  the  Juries,”  (lage  581.  of  tho  Ore? 
tiou,  note  the  giant  of  a First-clays  Medal,  and  rank  the  Mam 
laciorip*  known  so  long  as  ’’ The  Tileries,”  Timstall,  StnJfordsliiie.  f 
the  first  of  the  kind  in  the  world. 


TO  ENGINEERS,  SAW -MILLS.  MACHINISTS.  Ac. 

ULCANIZED  INDIA-EUBBEE, 

T Inanyof  thr /oltovlnj  forma,  o/ ans/ >izr,  or  lo  toorkiiig 

drawin'ia/or  all  uicc/miiimf  tiurnoaea : 

WASHERS  for  Steam  and  Water  JoiiiU. 

VALVES  for  Marine  and  other  Engines. 

ENGINE  PACKING  (Elastic). 

RUBBER  PUMP-BUCKETS. 

WHEEL  TIRES  (noiseless),  for  Trucks,  Ac. 

W.ATERPROOF  CART.  VAN.  and  WAGGON  COA'ERS 

MJLL-DANDS  for  driving  all  kinds  of  MHchlnery. 
HOSE-PIPES  and  GAS-TUBING.  FIUE-ENGINE  and  FACTORY 
HOSE  : SUCTION  HOSE,  for  Pumps  Ac  bAcrOKY 

GARDEN  WATERING  HOSE;  Ditto,  fitteil  with  Brass  Joints  and 
Spreaders,  to  attach  to  Cisterns  or  Water-liutts. 

N.B.  A Stock  of  the  above  always  on  hand,  aud  any  modification 
m.-ulc  to  order. 

PIcnaf  addrcaa  all  coiiuniinicatioita  to  Che  ifanufaeCor;/, 

JAMES  LYXE  H.VNCOCK, 
VULCANIZED  INDIA-KUBHEII  WORKS, 
Goswell-road,  London,  E.C. 


Exhiliit 


JMPERISHABLE  TESSELATED  PAYE- 

JL  MENTS.  eorohinlng  a highly  decorative  and  econDmic.al  sulisti- 
tnte  fur  oniiuary  floors  of  tlieir  perlshalile  coverings,  5t  AW  A CO  ’S 
Pattem-liook.  dedgncil  by  M.  Dighy  "Wyatt,  esq,  together  witli  a 
special  design  and  estimate  of  cost  lulapted  to  any  given  dimensions  of 
lii'il,  p.TS»ge.  conserv.otory.  verandah,  ft-ieze,  Ac.  will  be  sent  onainill- 
eutioii  to  Beiithall  Works,  Broseley,  Salop. 

Loudon  Agent— W.  B.  SIMPSON,  456,  West  Strand,  who  has  un 
view  a great  \ ariety  of  Speulmens  of  tho  Pavements. 


Minton  Mid  co.’s  encaustic  .md 

other  PATENT  TILES,  for  Churches,  Entrance-lmUs.  C<iu- 
serv.atorics,  Balconies.  Ac.  ; Antique,  Geometrical,  and  Allmmbric 
Mosaics,— raanufactur.-s  of  a higlily  decorative  ch.ar.icter,  and  extreme 
dm-nbility.  Slabs  and  Tiles  for  Fireplaces  and  Hearths,  Covings  for 
Ur, lies.  Door  Furniture,  Wliite  Glazed  anil  Oni-oueiital  Tile.s  for 
Baths,  Dairies,  and  Kitelicn  Ranges,  may  be  liad  in  great  variety  at 
their  Warehouse,  9.  Albiou-ploce,  Blackfriais-brldge,  London  ; and  at 
tlieir  M-mufictory,  Stoke-upon-Trcut,  Staffordshire. 


Durability  of  gutta  peecha 

TUBING. —Many  inquiries  having  been  made  as  to  the  Dura- 
Idbty  of  Gutta  Percha  Tubing,  the  Gutta  Percha  Company  have  pli-a- 
suro  in  giving  publicity  tolliefollowing  letter  FROM  SIR  RAYMOND 
JARVIS.  Bart.  ATINTNOE.  ISLE  of  WIGHT.— Second  Tcstimonlai 
" March  10th,  1852. — In  reply  to  your  letter  received  this  morning, 
respecting  the  Gutta  Perclia  Tubing  fur  Pump  Service,  I can  state 
with  much  satiBfaction,  it  answers  perfectly.  Many  builders  and 
other  iiersons  liave  lately  examined  it.  and  there  is  not  the  least 
apparent  difference  since  the  first  laying  down,  now  several  years,  and 
I am  tnfmraed  that  it  U to  be  oilopted  generally  in  the  houses  that  are 
being  erected  here.” 

N.  B.  From  this  testimonial  it  will  be  seen  that  the  CORROSIVE 
WATER  of  tho  ISLE  of  WIGHT  has  no  effect  on  Gutta  Percha 
Tubing. 

THE  GUTTA  PERCHA  COMPANY.  PATENTEES 
18,  WHARF-ROAD,  CITY-ROAD.  LONDON. 


QCAGLIOLA. — Any  one  having  a PAIR  of 

kj  SIENNA  SCAGLIOLA  CORINTHIAN  COLU.MNS,  about  9 feet 
high.  Including  caps  and  b.ws,  in  good  condition,  to  DISPOSE  OF  at 
a modenvie  price,  may  hear  of  a pui-chaser.  by  sending  lowest  price 
and  exact  size  to  Mr.  GEORGE  WILSON,  26,  Albion-street,  Hyda- 
park -square,  W. 


■VrOTICE  of  removal.— MODELLING 

-Lx  SCAGLIOLA  WORKS.  6,  Newmaii-street,  Oxforil-slrcel. — 


THOMAS  KEEA'ES  has  removed  hi.s  business  from  21,  HarrUon 
street,  Gray’s-Inii-i-oad,  to  tho  above  address,  where  architects  and 
builders  can  be  supplieil  witli  all  kinds  of  architectural  eiirichmenfa. 

ses,  ceiling  (lowers,  Ac. ; scagliola  columns,  capitals, 
•''■lamental  paving,  for  hall  or  conservatory  floors,  ui 


capitals,  tr 
aud  pedestals  . 
imitation  of  Portland 


' coloured  marbles. 


vt;. 


mw 
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THE  BCILDEli. 


[Feb.  26,  1859. 


-TO  BE  LET,  with  imme- 


B RICKS,  &c. 

possotsi..!.,  in  mn«.i«nce  nffhe  denth  of  the  propri. 
I M Pnine  thi-  DIPPENH.VLL  SIMCA  FACrOB\.  crecte.!  fr.r 
rurpoM  <.f  mnking  tire-hriek*.  bnilclinp-bricks.  i«' 

ic  Ac  Ac.  ftx»m  the  Soluble  Sillcn  Rock  — Apply. 

Mjd  bricks,  to  O.  H.  OnSTON".  Re- 
F.inihnin.  Surrey  ; nj>"l  for  term*  U 
Solidtots.  Fnrnhitni.  


».  ■*  thebuiUliiics 

. Krtldent  Mnnncer.Pippenhnll. 
Mewr*.  NICH0LL3  and  POTTER, 


ANOE  of  DlTLWTf'H. —ALLEYN'S 

COLLEOE  FST.ATR.— The  liorernorn  of  Alleyn's  Colleye  are 
• prepared  t.,  I.hT  a portion  of  the  ESTATE,  in  plots,  for  buildinR 
purpose*.  Plans  may  l«8eeTinndp.articularsoht*incd  from  rilARI.I':^ 
BARRY.  Eel- College  Surveyor,  at  27,  Sachvilleatre.t.  Piccadilly  : 
.ir  at  the  Snn-evor's  Office,  at  the  College,  between  Ihe  hours  of 
ELETES  and  FOVR.  


The  GRE-tT  SIXTEEN'-TON"  BELL  for  the  HOESES  of  PARLIAMENT 
and  the  FOUR  QUARTER  BELLS  were  cast  by  JOHN  WARNER 
and  SONS,  Patentee*  of  Improvements  lu  the  Manufacture  of  Largo 

^'copy  of  Certifleate"  from  Mr.  JAMES  "niRLE^ Organist,  and 


aiMBEE-WHARF,  S.AtV-VIILLS. 

BE  LET  nu  la>a*e.  or  SOLD.  the_FREF^HOLn^PRnPER^[ 


- TO 


- TTALUABLE  FREEHOLD  LAND,  Tithe 


Clioristers, 

"This  is  to  certify  that  I have, 
heard  the  Quarter  Bell*  ju' 

SONS,  fur  the  Clock  Tower  OJ 
nvariety  ' ’ 


and  SUFFERANCE  WHARF,  known  as  CAN.tDA  WHARF. 

newlv-ererted  iu  the  moat  inbstautial  manner,  comprise— the  raw 
mill  ^Vwuit  "n  feet  bv  fit  fret-  engine  and  lioUer  house,  planing  shed, 

^CM  for  rlerks^nd  ^priiiciiiaU,  ^bling.  and  carriage-house  ; 

dwelling-honse.  wtthprtrateentranee,  sniUble  tor  a 


SrSortJ^Vre;;;Ayiry~ca^'*«7;r^ 

three  miles,  but  by  the  i'‘J;'.“h^^it^entT 

ferre.lveit  acr.os  it  may  be  reacheil  from  the  Cltj  m about  twenty 
^u^  A largi  onllay  ha.  l»en  made  In  fitting  immhinery  of 
ino«t  modem  and  approved deaeription  for  .sawing  and  planing,  worked 
^ a hl^*rflui3hed^"We-=yll»^.rt'  W-horse  power. 


Essex.  TO  BE  LCT.  onbuikling  leases  tor  Wyear*.  This  Uiul  1im  a 
frontage  of  aV-nt  270  feet  towards  the  high  road  from  Stratford  to 
Iltord,  and  about  200  feet  towards  Forest-lane.  It  is  situated  clo^e  to 
the  Railway  Station,  and  Church  recently  erwted.  and  is  in'ended  to 
be  laid  out  tor  Villa  Residences,  aitreeably  with  plans  prepared  by 
■ era  FRANCIS.  :*8.  Upl*r  Bedfonl-place.  Survejon  to  the  Free- 
lers —Further  iwirticular*  may  lie  obtained  of  the  above,  or  of 
CHARLES  NRATE.  Auctioneer,  and  Lund  and  Estate  Agent, 
9,  Edwanl-strect,  Portman-square.  W, 


aiitisftictory 

lotlier." 

Cloisters,  M'estminster,  September  22nd,  18J8. 


Abbey. 

the  request  of  Mr.  Denison, 

t completed  by  Mewm-  W.ARNER  and 
WesUiiinster  ; after  a trial  upoutheiu  of 
■ stating  that  they 


and  as  regards  ti 


c in 


BELL  AND  BRASS  FOUNDERS  TO  HER  MAJESTY. 

OHN  WARNER  rad  SONS,  Patentees  of 

IMPROVEMENTS  in  the  MANUFACTHRB  of  LARftB 
BELLS. 


.T° 


iffording  a sufficient  eupiiiy 

FfnT  the  uunosrtofthe  mills.— I’he  property  may  be  viewed 

by  cards  only,  which  may  be  Kvl  of  Messrs.  FULLER  and  HORSEY, 
Billiter-street,  City,  E.C. 


T>  E I G A T E.— TO  BE  SOLD,  Taluahle 

I STONE  QUARRIFS  and  LAND,  within  an  easy  distance  of 
railway  caniatre.  The  Land,  about  six  acre*,  is  well  aibipted  to 
erection  ofa  Mansion,  roinmaudlng  most  extensive  views.— Apply,  iiy 
letter,  to  Mr.  CILVMDEIIS,  Laud  Agent,  No.  7,  Ol-eat  To-— 

• EC. 


“10  be  let,  at  Newinuton  Butts,  a WARE- 

I HOUSE  and  MANUFACTORY,  with  Steam  Power  (8-horwl, 
.-uid  Dwelling-boase.  Also,  close  thereto,  large  Warehouse  and 
ManufWctory.  with  small  Itwelline-house.  suitable  for  a toillder,  ot 
tor  extensive  works. — Apply  to  Hr.  BROWN,  fi,  High- 
Butta,  or  4.  Adain's-courl,  Old  Bro*d-s1 — * 


rpo  BE  SOLD,  a Bargain,  FOUR  PLOTS 

.1  Of  FREEHOLD  L^\ND.  sitnaUd  at  Clapbam.  Merton.  Hook. 


■r  particulars  apply  by  le 


tf.  U.  48,  Noith-iuwet, 


W.  and  SONS  having  of  late 
year*  devoted  much  time  and 
study  to  the  long-neglected  art 
of  Bell  Casting,  have  recently 
Invented  and  patented  a new 
process  connected  therewith,  by 
which  they  are  enabled  to  manu- 
facture Bells  of  any  site,  note, 
or  weight,  of  superior  tone,  truer 
In  form,  and  at  lees  cost  than  has 
hitherto  been  accomplished. 

Bella  for  Churches,  Chapels, 
CoUegee,  Schools,  Turret  Clocks, 
*c.  cast  for  any  aize,  note,  or 
relght,  singly  or  In  peals. 

TUNED  BY  MACIIINERT. 


“DOT 

rt  Ri 


0EHA:^IPT0K-rARK  ESTATE,  fronting 


.T 


.0  CAPITALISTS,  BUILDERS,  rad 


VE 


vO  this  valuable  and  attract  iw  pn'perty  (formerly  the  reeidence  of  the 
Eirl  uf  Beseborough,  and  of  the  late  A.  W.  BobarU,  esq.),  arninge- 
menU  being  under  consideration  as  to  the  imansion 
their  entirety  : and  .also  as  to  the  future  application  of  the  whole  ot 
any  portion  of  the  park  to  building  Pun^-Comrannieatl^s  to  ^ 
made  to  C.  L.  CRUNEIREN,  E-|.  the  Secretary,  at  the  Offlc«,  J3, 
Norfolk -street.  Strand,  London,  W.C. 


PLUMSTEAD-PAEK,  KENT,  TO  BE  LET 

cm  aBltlLDING  LFJtSEorLE-tSES.— Plumstcad-park  contains 
al«ut  twenty-five  acres  of  weU-timbered  land  (chiefly 
tiguous  to  and  overlooks  the  Royal  Arsenal,  close  to  Woolwich  DotW- 
yard  and  other  Government  establishments,  and  being  some  hundred 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  river  Thames,  comman^  truly  bwutiftil 
and  unintemiirted  viewB,  An  ornsnieaLvi  sheet  of  water  might  b* 
formed,  a brook  fed  by  numerous  spring*  running  through  the  centre 
Of  the  estate,  sufficient  to  supply  a Urge  population  with  pure  water, 
and  roads  to  the  extent  uf  tnouaands  of  feet  are  already  made  Th* 
Pluinetead  Station  of  the  North  Kent  Railw; 
stone’s  throw  from  the  park, 
superior  cl 


w erecting, 

....  j grii-elly.  and  house*  uf  a 
-e  much  wanted  in  tbU  loeslity.  especially  tiy  gentle- 
men connected  with  Government  and  other  large  eaUbllshmente  m 
fi,«  TirteMmiirhivHr  Leases,  direct  from  the  freeholder,  wotdd  l>e 
pranted*tor  990  year*,  at  moderate  ^und-rents,  or  the  whole 
in  one  lease,  and  the  rent  afterwards  apportioned,  should  a few  re- 
spectable parties  desire  to  emluurk  in  « 

.1...  - lU ....  „ ..,.1 V t/\  M Men.  HORSLEY  and  SON  ■ 


Kg  -Fot  to^e” Hvrticnlare  apply  to  M«r*.  HORSLEY  and  SON. 
Solicitors.  No.  fl.  Bank -chamber*,  Lothbury. 


v.viiced  towards 
Architect.  5,  Crowi 
give  the  best  referei 


of  finUhing  -Apply  to  Mr.  J.\MK4  EDMF,.STON, 
-court,  old  Broad-street,  E.C.  Persons  unable 
re*  will  not  be  treated  with. 


PARRIS  S^ETTLED  ESTATES.— 

CAMBERWELL  (near  Loughboroitgh-park).  HERNE-IHLL, 
ml“NORWo<>Il.-PI.l)T3  of  GROUND  TO  BE  LET.  .«  very  mode- 
rate ground-rents  for  yS  year*.  Private  irei.tleinen  or  resi^table 
builder*  may  applv  to  .Mr.  J.YMES  EDME3TON.  Arthltect,  Crown- 
court,  Old  Broad-street,  E.C. 


•ards  of  ONE  HUNDRED  PLOTS  of  Eligible  FREEHOLD  ^ND. 
of  various  dimensions,  plenaautlysituateil  in  the  Pari'h  of  Moujsliam, 
Chelmsford  ; well  adapted  for  detached  and  semi-detached  t ilia  and 
first -claas  Cottage  Residences,  The  aub-soll  throughout  beiug  gravel 
of  considerable  depth,  and  a plentiful  supply  of  water  l.elug  readily 
obUitiable,  rendBi*  thia  one  of  the  most  desirable  situation*  for 
building  purposes  that  can  be  obtained  in  the  neighbourhood.— Plan.« 
may  be  seen  and  full  particulars  ascertained  on  applie»*",n  tn  Mr  S. 
WEBB,  Architect,  Surveyor,  Estate  and  Hoi 
ChelmafonL 


.,  Guy  Harllngs. 


rjio 


10  SHIPBUILDERS,  SHIPWEIGHTS,fmd 

OTHERS.— Colliers’ Reach,  near  the  Town  and  Port  of  Maldon. 
—The  Committee  uf  the  Chelmere  and  Blackwater  Navigation 
Company  are  prepared  to  GRANT,  on  reascaiable  terms,  a BUILDING 
LEASE  ufasuiUbl#  PORTION  of  GROUND,  adjoining  the  Sea  Bas..qi 
the  entrance  of  their  Navigation,  tor  the  purpos*  of  cunstructnig 
thereon  a Patent  Metallic  Slip,  and  erecting  Shed*  and  Building 
neceaeary  for  carrying  on  every  branch  of  a ShtpLuilder's  Basineja.  It 
is  lielleved  that,  from  the  extensive  and  increasing  traffic  lu  the  coal, 
foreign  timber,  and  other  mercantile  trade  to  this  Navigation  and  the 
Port  of  Maldon,  the  present  would  be  found  to  be  a very  desirable 
opportunity  lin  the  awence  of  what  is  much  required)  of  eatablUhiM 
a profitable  businesiu  The  repairing  of  Ships.  Barges.  4c.  would  in 
Itself  be  found  to  form  a very  iuijiortant  Item  in  the  (^dilation  of  the 
profits  of  such  a businea*.  For  .a  jilaii  of.  and  to  view  tho  prepo^ 
site,  apply  to  Mr.  W.  ADAMS,  Son-eyor.  Heybridge  : and  tor  torther 
r;irticulaTS  as  to  le.ase,  4c.  apply  to  Mr.  BARTLETT,  Solicitor,  Chelms- 
ford, C’lerk  to  the  Navigation  Company. 

Chelmsford.  16th  February,  18o9. 


■VVATEE- 

aml  OTHERS  - 
t distal 


Foe  SALE.— MIDDLESEX.— BEDFONT. 

SIX  or  TtVELVE  ACRFjJ  of  LAND,  ornamentally  tlm- 
beivd,  ami  fronting  a tumpike-TOMl,  suitable  for  the  enrtiou  of  a 
respertahle residence,  within  li  mile  of  the  Feltham  Station  of  the 
Windsor  and  Soiith-'VvrIem  Railway,  and  l i raik-s  of  Hide-park- 
cornOT-Forparticilan..  apply  to  Mr.WILLI.VM  SHKRliORN,  Sur- 
reyor.  Bedfopt,  Middlesex,  and  3,  Connoa-row.  We>tminater. 


B 


UILDING  LAND,  MAITLAND  PARK, 

I near  the  Haiiii*tea«l  Railway  SUtion.— Several  Eligible  PI/)TS 
BE  LET.  on  a<lvaiitaireou.s  term*,  for  terrace  and  villa  residences.— 
jtleulars  may  be  oblaiued  of  Mr.  ASHDOWN.  -12,  Chariiig-cro** ; 
of  Mr.  J.  SOUL,  32.  Ludgate-blll. 


TO 


TO  BRICKMAKKRS.  BUILDERS,  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

10  BE  LET,  at  a low  Royalty,  a BRICK- 

FIELD.  iuthe  parish  of  Doverconrt,  near  Harwich,  close  to  the 
•ishing  new  town  uf  Duvercourt,  where  there  is  a great  local 

demand  lor  Bricks  of  all  deacriptions.  conU-viniug  fn 

acresof  first-rate  earth,  situated  close  to  a rjMuloui 

Bricksean  be  shipped  foi 

chalk,  sand,  and  athf-  ’ 
a mile  of  ■ 


- lually.-AppUca 

JOHN  PAlTBICK,  Portland  aiul 
facturer.  Dovercourt.ui 


Lundon  market  at  a small  cost,  and 

landed  close  to  the  Bidd;  and  within  aquarterof 
luDillng,  eight  to  ten  million*  uf  Bricks 


be  made 
•«t  Rock  Ron 

1.  TheTnidesupplied  with 

price  j'u-  iible,  by  barge  aion^de  in  I 
any  other  i>ort. 


Proprietoi 


H 


IGH  HOLBORN.— TO  BE  LET,  upon  a 


0 MANUFACTURERS, 

PROOFERS.  CHE.MISTS.  ROPEMAKER9, 

BE  LET.  in  High-street.  Horaertou,  within  i 
Hackney  Station,  TWO  HOUSES,  now  occupied  as  ons  residen 
- M’Guffle.  E*  i.  who  will  give  poeseaaioii  ot  l*uly-day.  There  are  1, 
rooms,  with  out-huildlngs.  poultry-yard,  gardens,  and  meadow.  Total 
depth,  about  OHO  feet  ; width,  more  than  lofl  feet  The  land  is  vc^ 
snlUlile  for  the  erection  of  a factory,  being  approached  from  a side 
road  by  foliling  gate* ; or  a row  of  housw  may  be  buUt.  Rent.  50 
gulneaa.— Plan  end  particulars  of  Mr.  MASON.  Auctioneer,  15,  Flns- 
biiry-place  South,  E.C.  


-pR 


EEEIIOLD  BLMLDING  LAND,  with 

. Brick  Fjirth,-T0  BE  .SOLD  or  LET,  iu  large  or  small  plots, 
EIGHTEEN  ACRES  of  LAND,  situate  between  the  Holloway  and 
Hornsey  roads,  containing  Brick  Earth,  with  good  sewerage:  well 
suited  tor  public  inslllutions,  villa  resideroei  and  terraces.  Md 
affonling  an  eligible  opportunity  tor  investment,  creation  of 


building  operation,— Apply  to  Mr.  PEACHEY,  17,  SaiU- 

burj'-square.  Fltet-street,  E.C. 


Tn  OWNERS  of  FREEHOLD  BUILDING 

LAND.— An  Architect  who  has  the  power  of  obtaining  advsnt 
on  Freeiioid  Building  Land  to  the  extent  of  25.0i)0J.  and  is  w 
Bdiualnt^  with  eminent  oontmcteirs,  la  dcelrous  of 
a gsntlemar 
MASONIC, 

S'lnare,  Lone 


/CAMBERWELL,  SURREY.— EligMe 

V_y  FRF.EHOLD  BUILDING  LAND  tor  RALE,  sltnatej^  the  hl£h 


Stocked  and  wheelod  ready  for  fixing.  Old  Bells  recast  or  taken 
i exchange.  . ^ 

MUSICAL  HAND-BELLS  tuned  t 
nproved  Clapper*,  and  iiegged  on  a ne 
me  and  facility  for  ringing. 


8,  CRESCENT.  Jewin -street,  London,  E.0. 


IRONMONGERY. 

pFEIL  and  STEDALL. 
*-  THE  LARGEST  STOCK  AT  THE 
LOWEST  PRICE. 

IMPROVED  PATENT  ST.ABLE  FITTINGS 
of  GYcry  description 

5 AND  6,  BROAD-STREET,  BLOOMSBURY. 


S NOW  OPEN,  YOUNG’S  IRONMON- 

GERY  'WAREHOUSE.  2J,  Davies-street,  Three  Doors  from 
OrforU-atreet.  for  the  supply  of  Builder*.  Carpanteri.  Uphulstereis, 
Smiths,  Bcll-hangera,  and  the  Trade  in  general,  at  WhoU-siUe  Price* 
In  connection  with  his  Obi  EaUbllshment.  No.  18.  Bloiulford-strcet, 
Manclie9teT-squ.\re,  miming  out  of  Baker-street,  Portroau-square, 


LARK  and  HUNT'S  IRONMONGERY, 

STOVE,  and  METAL  WAREHOUSE,  159.  Sborediteh. 

^ great  variety  of  Elliptic,  Register.ord  other  Stoves,  Cottage  and 
best  Ranges  fitted,  si  ways  lu  Stock. 

Improved  Self-acting 


Cottage  Rangw.  -with 
Large  Oven  and  Boiler, 
30  32  84  36-lncb. 

26s.  28b.  30*.  328. 

Best  Self-acting  Range*, 
with  Oven  and  Back 
Boiler,  Bright  Wrought 


Bun 


34  36  3S  42-inoh. 


Strong  Elliptic  Stove*, 
with  Extra  B.'vck  and 
Solid  B-vrs,  per  iuch,21>k 


Iteglster  Stoves,  with  Solid  Bars,  per  inch,  5il. 
Improved  New  Pattern  Circular  Cheek  Register,  with  stror 
Bar*  and  Trivete.  5d.  per  inch. 

Best  Solar  ditto,  with  Fire-brick  Back.  i*r  inch.  lOd. 

Bright  Stoves,  with  Two  Firre.4'' 


100*.  each. 

Best  Cut  Clasp  and  Rose  Nalls. 

H-inch.  2-inch.  2i-iuch,  3-inch. 

J5e.  fid.  1.5e.  14s,  13*.  perewt. 

Best  Sheet  Cut  Floor  Brads,  125.  fid.  per  cwt. 

Best  Cut  Lath  Nail*,  15*.  per  cwt. 

f 2 2i  3-inch. 

CastBain-sraterPipe,  •[  j,  i*.  3d.  per  yard. 

C.vst  Gutter*,  4-inch,  Bd.  per  yonl. 

ii-inch. 

1*.  2d.  per  yard. 


O G Gutter*. . 


roua  from  Camberwell  to  Peckhom.  and  immediately  oppoelte 

den  Chureh,  The  land  is  on  a gentle  rise,  the  rivid*  are  well  made 
and  effectual  drainage  is  provided.  ’Oic  )iurcha*c-money  miiy  be  paid 
bvadepoaltof  ll>  per  cent,  and  the  balance  in  nine  equal  annual 
ln«teilmeiit«.  Advance*  made  to  assist  in  building,— Fur  particulan 
gpply  to  Mr.  w.  E.  WHITTINOHAM.  14,  Moorgate-street,  London, 


EC. 


FRENCH  HORN 

jfi.  and  87.  Hivh 

Danes  Holbom  F.*late 
n nr  before  the  7th  day 
Mrt'jOHNF.  ISAACSON.  40,  Norfo3k-»treet,  Strand, 
my  further  informaUon  may  be  liad. 


_ t of  Cbaiicery).  the  desirable  SITE  of  the 

LIVERY  YARD.  I«ing  ' ” ' 

Holbom— the  pwiwrty 


e St.  Clen 


B 


UILDING  LAND  and  CARO.ASES.— 

TO  BE  SOLD,  several  PAIRS  of  SESn-DBTACHED  VILLAS. 

c-vrease.  UK-st  subBteutlallylmiU  [either  F’reehold  or  l^iuiehuldl.—A 


several  meet  atti 
Eatatee.— Fur  te; 
PiecaiUlly^ 


YtrAREHOUSES,  ivith  Wharf  Frontage, 

V\  BASKSIDE,  Snulliwark.— TO  BE  LET.  on  lease.  TWO 


STACKS  uf  WAK£HOD8E.S.  alth  yards,  situate 
Baukside.  Southw.xrk, 

AHapt^  tor  the  erecli 
timber  yard.  Tho  ue' 
vicinity.— Apply  to  Me 


. TWO 
Bankcnd  and 
the  Thame*. 

. wareluiuses,  or  for  occupation  os  a 
te  uf  street  will  psits  In  the  uniordiate 
FULLER  and  HORSEY,  Biiliter-street. 


B.C. 


riLDING-LAND  at  HAMMERSMITH, 

TO  BE  LET.  forthe  erection  of  alx-roomed houses,  and  apiibln- 
doiiey  advanced  by  the  freeholiler.  u the  work  proceeds. — 
Apply  to  T.  B.  FLEMING  ,F,*1.  liolici’—  “ 


r,  22,  Cannon-street.  Qty. 


>UILDING-PLOTS  .at  LEWISH A JI,  Kent, 


close  to  the  Junction-station  on  the  Mid-Kent  and  North  Kent 
for  snuiU  villa*,  detached,  and  other  coltegea.  Low  ground- 
rente  Freeholder*  grant  direct  leasee.  A plan  of  the  estate  may  te 
seen  at  the  Office  of  Mr.  THOMAS  MILLS,  28.  York-street.  'West- 
minster, S.W.  of  whom  further  partlcuhu*  may  be  obtained. 


TO  CIVIL  AND  CONSUT.TINO  ENGTNEBRS  AND 
SHIP-OWNERS. 

ITOTHEET  and  MARTEN, 

^ ENGINEERS  and  SHIP  BUILDERS, 

BR.tSS  and  IRON  FOUNDERS; 
MamifMtutersofMARJNKaiidST.ATiONARY  ENGINES. BOILERS. 
TANKS  WROUGHT  and  CAST-IRON  GIRDER  BRIDGES,  PUMPS. 
PIPES,  FIRE  BARS,  4.x 

STEAM-SHIP  WORKS,  BRISTOL 
N.B.  Large  and  oonrenient  Dry  Dock,  tor  repair*. 


S' 


mo  BE  SOLD,  by  PRIVATE  CONTR.ACT, 

I * ino»t  desirable  FREEHOLD  fSTATE,  well  adapted  tor 
Imiblinc  •nuri»i=rt  -ituateon  Clnphom-comroon,  on  the  high  road  from 
Sj^^tl^Udiworth.-ForiiirticularsapplyteaAMESCROWDY. 
Ea-x.  17.  SeneauU'-lnii.  Fleet-street,  E.C. 


ir  C.AST 


to  GRANITE  MERCHANTS,  an.l 

CONTRAtTORS.  — Tlie  OROBY  GRANITE  QUARRIES. 
LEICESTERSHIRE.  TO  BE  LET,  with  pos.«ea5ii'n  at  tedy-iUy 
Theqnarrie*  have  been  worked  chiefly  to  ’ 

the  distrirt,  but  the  work 
It : their  proximity 
iway  foiuml,  togethc 
t command 


T R 0 N W 0 RK.  — BRIDGES,  GIRDERS, 

1 ROOFS.  TANKS.  RAILINGS,  and  every  description  of  ORNAj 
MENTAL  olcONSTRUC’TlVE  IRONWORK,  InWROUGQl 

IRON  deeigned.  eatiiuated,  executed,  and  flxe<l. 

Dealer  In  L,  T,  and  Bor  Iron,  Plate*,  Sheets,  Tube*,  Rivet 
BulU,  Screws,  NaiU,  4c. 

Builder*’  Hoop*  and  General  Carting*  always  on  Stock. 
Ca*tin«rondaUy. 

n.  O.  COOMBS,  17,  Uiiion-stroet,  Borough,  Txuidow. 


Patent  Line  3*.  fid.  4s,  6s.  7a  9s.  pergroaa. 

6-inch  Rd.  Ward  Mortise,  with  best  Furniture  and  Patent  Spindle*. 
6.  Dd.  each.  Light  Elliptic  and  Kegiater  Metal,  13*.  bd.  (ler  cwt. 

Dr.  AnK'tt’s  Ventilator*,  4a.  each. 

Brick  Mould*  kept  in  stock.  Any  slxe  made  to  order. 

BLACK  ANNEALED  FENCING  WIRE.  12*.  PER  CWT. 


LO  S H,  WILSON,  and  BELL, 

NEW’CA8TLE-ON-TYNE, 

Manufacturer*  of  Bar  Iron.  Railway  Bar*,  Forge  and  Engine  Work, 
Cast-iron  Goods,  and 

STEWART’S  PATENT  CAST-IRON  GAS  and  WATER-PIPES. 
Office.  No.  7.  Sise-lane.  tendon. 


T)AEK  GATES.  — TO  BE  SOLD,  sLuiding 

I within  tour  miles  of  Chariiig-cross.  a pair  of  bancUume  and 
-*r  . . 1_*  ! - ri-^T  rttuix  n A n IT.n  ATF.q  with  inassive 


Auustantlal  wroiight-iron  FOLDING  PARK-GATES. 

Purtland  stone,  rusticated  pier*,  and  quarter-circle  linck  wall*  o 
pier*.— For  price  and  further  particulars,  apply  t 
and  SON,  Auctiuneers,  41,  Cbarliig-crtiss. 


u Measr*.  GLASIER 


IRON  HURDLES,  FENCING,  &c.  made  by 

I MACIUNEKY. 


r the  local  reqnireuieute  of 
. _ ■I'isii  outlay,  bo  increaaeil  to  any 
o the  Midland  Railway  tu  which  there  is  a 
r with  the  excellent  quality  uf  the  stone, 
isive  trade.  The  proportion  of  paving  eet* 
r diiniig  the  present  season  aa  these  quarrice,  exceeds  mtiet 
others  ' and  there  is  no  doubta*  the  wutks  are  extended,  thequautity 
wiU  iiicreoAe  in  a miicb  greater  ratio.  The  demand  at  the 

Groby,  Leicester, 


p OBERT  MACLAREN^  and  CO. 


At  EOLINTON  FOUNDRY,  GLASGOW. 

GENERAL  IRONFOUNDERS.  GAS  ENGINEERS.  andWROUGHT- 
IRON  TUBE  itAKEKS. 


COTTAM  and  COAIPANY, 

Of  Wlnsley-rtreet.  have  invented  Staebiuery  for  making  Uiirdl^ 
4c  The  teii*.lu»tend  of  beingpointed  by  hand  in  the  old-fashi.mrf 
etyle  are  nii'l'l^  down  by  the  machine,  leaving  a ehoiuder,  »o  a*  to 
more  effectually  tighten  the  etandarda  when  riveted.  They  are  iiiaM 
of  eui>erior  iri.u  only,  and  will  compete  in  price  with  those  mode  by 

hand  from  clnderor  common  iron,  whicheo  fr»)uently  break.  Iron 
fcnving-gates.aiiU  ironwork  of  all  kind*,  both  plain  and  oniamcntel, 
conservatoriw,  hot-water  apparatu*.  and  gar^n  to'l’*'' 


— -r^-ri-rar^  J ' T^onfumider*.  2.  Wiu*ley-»treet,  Oxford-»treet.  W'. 

rpo  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS  aM  ^ ^ n.. 

1.  OTHER-S.-AQuanUtyofMOnEBN  DRAWING  MdDIN^NO  „toblUhment  is  no  longer  in  Oxtord^lreet.  a*  tor- 

ROOM  GRATES,  RANgM.  - At>oly  to  merly  ; hut  they  have  made  a second  entrance,  from  2,  WlnMo'-street 


loss  than  prime  coat  tor  the  , oxford-*tr«t.  W.  by  the  *ide  of  the  old  entrance  te 

CHAPMAN’S  (late  Boydaud  Chapman).  .8,  Well>eck-ttreei,  w.  | w 
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VoL.  XVII.— No.  839. 

Metropolitan  Bridge-Communications, 

[HEN  Mr.  Laurie  gave 
notice  that  he  would 
bring  before  the  House 
of  Commons  “ the  sub- 
ject of  the  toll-paying 
bridges  in  and  near  the 
metropolis,  wliich  so 
intericrc  with  the  imblic 
traffic,  and  occasion 
great  ineouvcnience  by 
the  dead-lock.s  in  the 
streets,”  we  were  led  to 
hope  that  the  whole 
question  of  the  routes 
across  the  Thames  was 
about  to  receive  that 
attention  which  it  calls 
for  in  tho  general  sub- 
ject of  metropolitan 
communications.  How- 
ever, the  only  refei’ence 
to  the  question  that  appears  from 
the  newspaper  reports,  is  that 
comprised  in  the  conversation  in 
the  House,  last  week,  when  Mr. 
Alcock  was  desirous  to  refer  the 
subjecC  to  the  commission  now 
sitting  on  the  question  of  metro- 
politan tolls,  and  when  Mr. 
Walpole  procured  the  postponement  of  the 
question  on  the  ground  that  the  Commission 
had  already  sufficient  on  their  hands,  and  that 
any  additional  labour  would  prevent  the  ap- 
pearance of  a report_  on  the  particular  subject 
consigned  to  them,  in  the  present  session.  As 
we  have  long  had  the  question  of  Thames 
bridges  under  consideration,  and  have  already 
interfered  as  we  believe  with  good  effect,  we 
may  be  allowed  to  .say  that  these  proceedings 
in  Parliament  do  not  convey  to  us  that  there 
is  the  proper  impression  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  interests  which  are  at  stake.  The  removal 
of  tolls  at  present  remaining  within  what  have 
become  thickly-populated  parts  of  the  metro- 
polis, is  certainly  an  object  of  very  great  im- 
portance ; but,  even  it  sinks  in  importance 
when  compared  with  needed  increase  in  the 
number  of  the  routes  themselves,  and  espe- 
cially those  in  the  heart  of  London,  a subject 
which  has  been  considered  chiefly  in  its  mer- 
cantile aspects,  but  has  relations  of  a difliercut 
character,  that  is  to  say,  those  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  social  and  sanitary  condition  of 
the  pcopIeinLondon  generally, and  of  all  classes. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  there  is  not  that 
knowledge  of  one  another  by  different  classes, 
which  alone  can  lead  to  proper  sympathy  and 
mutual  good  offices.  When  cases  are  recorded 
m tlie  newsiiapers,  the  current  of  charity 
flow3_  in  ample_  stream  ; but,  for  all  that 
families  may  die  of  want  or  of  typhus,  in 
tho  metropolis,  within  stoue’s-throw  of  any 
mansion  of  the  wesLend — in  habitation.s,  once 
mews,  built  without  the  appliances  now  thomdit 
essential  for  the  health  of  horses  ; and  misery 
and  crime  may  exist  in  quarters  of  the  town 
unknown  to  the  remaining  portion.  It  should 
therefore,  be  one  object  in  metropolitan  im- 
provements, to  equalize  as  nearly  as  may  lie  the 
condition  of  the  several  parts  of  London,— so 
that  every  good  influence  could  radiate  un- 
checked, and  that  facts  as  to  any  vice  and 
enmo  ex-istiiig  amongst  any  class  of  the  people 
should  be  incapable  of  remaining  concealed 
from  the  other  cla.ssc.s,  as  well  as  to  find  space 
lor  the  habitations  of  those  whose  eniplovnient 
lie.s_m  the  centre  ofLondon— ifnot  in  that  ciuar- 
ter  itself,  with  the  best  provision  oi  route  to  it. 

in  an  article,  in  our  volume  for  18oG,  towards 
the  close  ot  thatyear,  when  we  were  advocntiivf 
the  prosecution  of  the  works  of  the  new  West^  ^ 
minster  bridge,  then  in  abeyance,  and  whenirc 

i hich  we  shall  ag,>m  alluje  to,  we  urged  that 
and  preserved, 


prejudicial  to  the  social  and  sanitary  welfare  of 
London,  but  that  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
toll-free  bridges,  and  a considerable  increase, 
was  required  for  the  various  objects,  as  well  as 
to  place  the  transfluvial  communications  of  this 
metropolis  on  a par  with  those  of  Dublin  and 
the  French  capital.  We  showed  that  the 
schemes  of  a low-level  bridge  for  carriage  traffic 
from  Charhig-cross  or  Whitehall,  and  of  one  at 
the  Horseferry,  or  elsewhere  south  of  tho 
Houses  of  Parliament,  deserved  to  be  pursued 


with  an  object  of  police  similar  to  that  adverted 
to  as  an  argument  in  the  present  case.  Those 
street-improvements  brought  light  into  rooke- 
ries ; but,  making  no  provision  for  the  inha- 
bitants who  were  ejected,  only  increased  the 
misery  in  other  quarters  ; and  so  in  some 
respects,  did  evil  rather  than  good. 

The  conclusion  at  which  we  arrive  is,  that 
if  vast  improvements,  and  ultimately  ample 
street  communications,  are  required  throughout 
Westminster  and  the  City,  and  every  part  of 


iaiiuuutiJL,  ueservea  ro  oe  inirsucci,  Westminster  and  tlie  Uity,  and  every  part  oi 
and  not  as  antagonistic  propositions  to  a pre-  j the  metropolis  where  the  population  is  great 
sent  route,  but  as  <^ch  of  them  needed,  with ! or  the  demands  of  locomotion  and  traffic  are 
the  Westminster  bridge,  for^the  wants  and  the  I now  felt  to  be  pressing,  double  the  proportion 
amelioration  of  London.  We  .should  have  been  ! of  improvement  and  communication  is  xcauii'ed 


equally  prepared  to  advocate  the  construction 
of  the  bridge  propo.sed  from  the  locality  of  St 
Paul’s  churchyard,  and  that  of  other  bridges. 
Our  view  of  the  question  was  veiy  generally 
followed  in  the  plans  for  the  improvement  of 
the  quarter  adjacent  to  the  Government  offices, 
in  the  competition  of  1 857,  subsequent  to  which 
it  was  decided  that  the  works  at  Westmiuster- 
bridge  should  be  resumed. 

The  argument  for  number  of  bridges,  and 
removal  of  restrictions  upon  communication 
between  different  parts  of  a town,  could  hardly 
be  stronger  in  any  case  than  in  that  of  London. 
There  exists  in  the  very  centre  of  the  metro- 
politan area,  a district  of  considerable  extent 
which  is  now  occupied  by  property  and  houses 
of  an  inferior  class,  and  which  not  merely  is 
unutilized  in  comparison  with  the  use  wliich 
might  be  made  of  it,  but  has  become  by  the 
circumstances  of  its  unimproved  position,  a lair 
for  the  vicious  and  the  dangerous  classes.  It  is 
, the  constant  tendency  of  portions  of  towns 
situated  similarly,  with  inconveniences  of  ac- 
cess, or  a little  out  of  observation,  to  become 
populated  in  the  like  manner.  The  examples 
are  numerous.  In  London,  the  area  gene- 
rally on  the  Lambeth  side,  lying  between  the 
bend  of  the  river  and  the  New-cut,  with  the 
whole  line  of  the  Waterloo-road  to  the  Olielisk, 
is  of  this  character  ; and  itisimpos-sibletopass 
that  way  without  noticing  the  inferiority  of  the 
district,  as  compared  with  most  of  the  districts 
on  the  Middlesex  side.  The  Blackfriars-road, 
and  the  Westmin.ster-bridge-road,  on  the  same 
side  of  the  river,  are  even  worse  supplied 
than  the  Watcrloo-road  by  number  of  bridges  ; 
but,  because  there  is  no  toll  for  those  particular 
quarters,  the  property  with  the  industrial 
character  is  greatly  in  advance  of  that  of 
the  Waterloo-road — though  to  be  improved  by 

farther  facilities  of  communication.  Houses 

those  of  the  larger  class— let  to  tenants  of  the 
worst  character  ; trades  of  an  equivocal  kind, 
and  shops  dealing  in  articles  of  an  inferior  sort ; 
property  in  every  stage  of  dilapidation ; and 
dirtiness  of  the  dwellings  and  their  inhabitants, 
are  apparent  in  the  Waterloo-road,  to  every  one 
passing  by  day,  and  are  in  intimate  relation  with 
the  vice  which  pours  into  the  Strand,  and  the 
crime,  of  whatever  sort,  committed  throughout 
London  by  night.  Just  for  the  same  reasons 
that  there  are  the  Transteveri  at  Rome,  and 
the  diflcreuces  spoken  of  in  our  former  article, 
in  some  cases,  between  people  dwelling  on 
opposite  sides  of  a river  ; that  there  are  lairs 
of  crime  in  districts  in  the  East  of  London 


in  the  case  of  the  routes  across  the  river,  to 
negative  the  disadvantages  of  the  natural 
obstacle,  and  to  effect  those  objects,  mercan- 
tile, social,  and  cosmopolitan,  sanitary,  and 
moral,  sho^vn  to  be  quite  within  the  sphere  of 
influence  of  such  improvements.  As  to  tolls, 
those  at  Keiiiiington  or  Clapton,  or  any  part  of 
the  outskirts  of  London,  though  obstructions 
themselves,  of  the  character  we  have  spoken 
of,  to  better  condition  of  the  people,  affect 
districts,  rather  than,  as  do  the  tolls  on  the 
bridges,  London  at  its  centre  and  heart.  How- 
ever slight  the  tax  to  one  who  passes  the  bridge 
only  occasionally,  the  toll  is  just  so  much  of  a 
tax  to  the  industrious  artizan  with  a family  (the 
very  man  who  is  at  the  same  time  an  economist, 
and  a supporter  of  order  and  morals),  that  he 
will  necessarily  prefer  to  avoid  such  tax  ; and 
thus  the  district  is  resigned  to  those  who  are 
less  industrious  or  economical — the  “ classes 
dajigereuscs,"  to  whom,  as  we  said  before,  “ there 
is  no  particular  commercial  or  financial  argu- 
ment for  the  saving  of  time  and  who  therefore 
may  walk  round  by  Westminster,  or  Black- 
friars,  “ or  who  will  afford  the  time  for  the  sake 
of  a little  freedom  from  observation.” 

As  regards  other  portions  of  the  metropolis, 
our  i^rescnt  remarks  would  in  some  degree  apply 
to  the  case  of  London  and  Southwark  bridges, 
— as  ordinary  arguments  obviously  would.  The 
restriction,  practically,  of  the  traffic  to  one 
of  these  bridges,  with  all  regulation  of  the 
vehicles  so  as  to  diminish  the  inconvenience  on 
London-bridge,  tends  to  retard  improvements 
of  many  kinds  for  the  borough  ; and  the  mode 
of  serving  the  objects,  is  not  by  adding  to  the 
width  of  London-bridge,  overhanging  footpaths, 
but  through  the  purchase  of  Southwark-hridge, 
the  improvement  of  the  approaches  to  it,  and 
through  the  construction  of  the  new  bridge  be- 
tween that  site  and  Blackfriars.  The  expense 
estimated  by  Mr.  Banning  (25,000/.),  for  the 
widening  of  London-bridge,  is  no  very  incon- 
sideiuble  portion  of  what  would  be  the  expense 
of  a new  bridge,  now  that  the  system  of  cons  truett 
ing  foundations  has  been  so  much  improved. 


- -----  — ojiKiL  uj.  uujiuuu  ; 
and  that  Battersea-fields  formerly,  and  the  dry 
arches  of  new  streets  in  Pimlico  and  Clerken- 
well  have  given  trouble  to  the  police ; so,  ou  a 
larger  scale,  there  are  such  localities  as  those 
across  the  Tliames,  produced  simifly  because 
disadvantages  of  their  position,  as  regards  the 
industrial  part  of  the  community,  have  never 
been  removed.  As  a measure  of  police,  then 
wc  advocate  the  removal  of  all  restrictions  of 
tolls,  and  a considerable  addition  to  the  num- 
ber of  London  bridges.  The  new  routes  across 
the  river  would  be  so  many  lanterns  turned  on 
to  the  darker  parts  of  London.  Not  merely 
would  the  value  of  property  he  raised,  but  we 
believe  that,  co-existently  w'ith  that  result, 
buildings  of  a larger  class  might  be  erected 
with  advantage,  appropriated  as  dwellings  for 
the  working-chrsscs,  os  well  as  that  the  fficili- 
ties  for  suburban  residence,  reached  by  rail- 
way_  or  by  road,  would  he  increased.  Tims 
the  improved  communications  across  the  river, 
would  have  results  veiy  different  from  those 
which  have  accrued  from  the  formation  of  cer- 


and  that  every  tW  iVi  fit T preserved,  which  have  accrued  from  the  formation  of  cer- 
y o shape  of  a tax  was  ] tarn  lines  of  street  which  were  proposed  partly 


DOMESTIC  ARCHITECTURE  OP 
SCOTLAND. 

AncniTECTURAL  INSTITUTE  OF  SCOTLAND, 

At  a meeting  of  the  Architectural  Institute  of 
Scotland,  held  the  21st  of  February,  Mr.  Francis 
T.  Dollman  read  a paper  on  the  above  subject. 

After  a few  introductory  remarks,  Mr.  Dollman 
proceeded  to  state  what  be  termed  “An  English- 
man’s Impressions,  from  an  English  Point  of  View,” 
of  the  leading  features  of  contrast  between  the 
ancient  domestic  architecture  of  Scotland  and 
that  of  England,  as  regards,  first,  general  cha- 
racter of  the  edifices;  secondly,  the  material  em- 
ployed in  their  construction ; thirdly,  the  dates  of 
the  architectural  remains,  and  the  peculiarities  of 
detail.  The  reader  briefly  enumerated  the  prin- 
cipal buildings  which  he  had  visited  in  Scotland, 
and  then,  with  reference  to  the  first  division  of 
the  subject,  namely,  the  general  character  of  the 
edifices,  proceeded  to  remark  on  what  he  con- 
sidered cannot  fiiil  to  strike  every  one  who  has  had 
the  opportunity  of  examining  both  types,  namely, 
the  far  greater  massiveness  and  solidity  of  the 
Scottish  examples,  the  real  dignity,  aided  by  ex- 
ceedingly simple  means,  of  the  general  grouping, 
the  bold,  e.xprcssivc  outline  which  almost  univer-’ 
sally  presents  itself,  and  its  adaptation  to  the 
local  requirements  of  climate,  as  some  of  the  chief 
characteristics  of  the  buildings.  He  alluded  to 
the  crow-stepped  gables,  tlie  outside  turret  stair- 
cases, the  chimney  shafts,  the  donner  windows, 
the  all  but  universal  avoidance  of  valleys  in  the 
roofs,  and  the  peculiarity  of  tho  adoption  of  oriel 
windows  in  ecclesiastical  buildings  no  less  than  in 
those  of  domestic  character.  Mr.  Dollman  also 
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contrasted  the  purposes  to  which  the  buildings 
themselves  were  devoted,  stating,  that  while  in 
England  so  many  structures  devoted  to  chari- 
table purposes  existed,  namely,  hospitals,  alms- 
houses, lie., — in  Scotland,  on  the  contrary,  these 
buildings  were  scarcely  to  be  met  with  (Trinity 
College  Hospital,  Edinburgli,  lately  pulled  down, 
and  Heriot's  Hospital,  being  striking  exceptions), 
the  buildings  generally  being  of  a military  or 
baronial  character. 

2nd.  Contrast  in  Material. — Stone,  in  Scot- 
land, is  the  material  most  generally  obtainable, 
while  in  England,  brick,  flint,  and  timber,  are 
no  less  generally  used  than  stone : brick,  and 
flint  especially,  are  of  rare  occurrence  in  Scot- 
land. There  is,  however,  a marked  contrast  be- 
tween the  timber  houses  of  Scotland  and  those  of 
England,  namely,  that  while  in  the  former  the 
stone  wall  wdll  generally  be  found  behind  the 
timber  framing,  which  prcyects  a few  feet,  and 
forms  a species  of  casing  to  the  wall  within ; in 
England,  the  timber  framing  with  its  interstitial 
plaster  is,  as  it  were,  constructional,  and  forms 
the  sole  enclosure  of  the  front  of  the  buildings, 
e.g.  the  houses  in  Coventry,  Chester,  Shrews- 
bury, itc. 

3rd.  The' Dates  of  the  Architectural  Temains. — 
In  England  many  buildings  exist  of  as  early  a 
period  as  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries, 
e.  g.  the  Bishop’s  Palace  at  Wells,  Somerset;  the 
deaneries  of  Ely  and  Winchester;  Sutton  Court- 
ney andChainey,  Berks;  and  the  existing  remains 
of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  are 
everywhere  numerous.  In  Scotland,  however, 
few  if  any  remains  exist  anterior  to  the  fifteenth 
century,  the  very  earliest  of  the  timber  houses  in 
Edinburgh  not  dating  earlier  than  1479.  There 
are  two  characteristics  in  Scottish  architecture 
specially  observable, — first,  the  almost  complete 
absence  of  the  Perpendicular;  and  secondly,  the 
equally  general  adherence  to  French  peculiarities, 
the  style  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
turies in  Scotland  difiering  altogether  from  that 
of  England,  the  four-centred  depressed  arch 
being,  in  particular,  entirely  foreign  to  Scotland, 
and  the  wiry  and  meagre  character  of  the  late 
Perpendicular  mouldings  equally  unknown.  Dif- 
fering, also,  from  England,  is  the  longer-continued 
prevalence  of  one  style  iu  Scotland;  for,  whereas 
general  forms  and  details  were  ever  varying  in 
England  during  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and 
sixteenth  centuries,  the  Medireval  type  in  Scot- 
land would  seem  to  have  remained  without  sen- 
sible variation  in  its  general  features  fur  a much 
longer  period,  and  all  the  several  phases  of  the 
style  were  much  later  in  date  than  iu  England; 
and  the  localism,  so  to  speak,  of  the  peculiarities 
of  many  of  the  English  examples  is  less  observable 
in  Scotland,  a more  general  amalgamation  of  cha- 
racteristics appearing  to  have  obtained.  The 
carved  exterior  woodwork,  ornamental  barge- 
boards,  &c.  of  England,  are  of  very  rare  occur- 
rence in  Scotland. 

1th.  The  Contrast  of  Detail. — First,  as  to  form 
of  iireh  in  England,  the  pointed  arch,  in  all  its 
varieties,  from  acute  lancet  to  depressed  four- 
centered,  held  undisputed  sway  from  the  thirteenth 
to  the  sixteenth  century;  whereas  in  Scotland 
tile  reverse  appears  to  have  been  the  case ; and  in 
domestic  buildings  any  form  but  the  pointed  ap- 
I'fiirs  to  have  been  adopted.  Mr.  Dollman  referred 
to  the  drawings  exhibited,  where  examples  were 
to  he  found  of  semicircular-headed,  segmental, ogee- 
lifiided,  square-headed,  and  even  semi-octagonal- 
he  iiled  doorways,  hut  not  one  pointed  example. 
'I'lie  use  of  tracery  iu  windows  was  hut  sparing, 
i-n  pared  with  England,  and  the  employment  of 
soifit  cusping  continued  to  a later  period  in  Scot- 
l.iml  than  in  England.  The  employment  of  wooden 
.s  lU'ers  without  glass  iu  the  lower  lights  of 
' rau'Oined  windows  is  a feature  peculiarly  Scottish, 
i Iv  magnificent  hooded  fire-places  of  Scotland  are 
a peculiar  feature  in  their  Mcdijcval  buildings, 

■ ; 1 rent  from  many  in  England  (reference  made 
. . ;he  drawings  of  those  at  Linlithgow,  Borth- 
k,  Dirletou,  &c.) — and  the  position  of  the  Scot- 
I • xamples,  viz.  at  the  end  of  the  room,  is  dif- 
'lit  from  the  general  castom,  viz.  at  the  side  of 
• r’‘om,  as  in  England. 

•It  Irun  work,  too,  exhibits  a species  of  alter- 
•igiiiterlacement(so  to  speak)  ofthestancheons 
• ' -addlehars, — amarked  distinction  from  English 
' tx--,  and  for  strength  and  security  apparently 
•h  superior  to  thelatter.  In  the  profile  raould- 
, also,  a great  difference  is  observable,  viz. 
A liile  in  England  the  working  of  the  mouldings 
*'ie  rectangular  aud  chamfer  jilanes  of  the 
'1  -Mings  was  chiefly  to  be  found  in  Early  English 
: Decorated,  while  in  Perpendicular  there  was 
u'reat  preponderance  of  concave  surfaces,  the 
- coltish  Medieval  architects  appear  to  have  ad- 


hered to  the  convex  treatment  throughout  the 
style  ; and  the  mouldings,  less  intricate  and  com- 
plex than  in  England,  are  generally  bolder  in  exe- 
cution, fewer  in  number,  and  simpler  in  treatment, 
and  consist  principally  of  bowtells,  or  alternate 
rolls  and  fillets  and  hollows. 

In  ornamental  details  the  ball-flower  is  scarcely 
to  be  met  with  in  Scotland, — a kind  of  approach 
to  it,  however,  being  observable  in  some  of  the 
hollows  of  thearchraouldingsiuHolyroodChapel, — 
the  ornaments  more  sparing  than  in  England,  and 
sometimes  rather  coarse  in  execution,  the  material, 

, more  especially  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  being  un- 
favourable to  minute  decoration  of  this  kind. 

As  inferior  to  English  examples  are  to  be  noticed, 
first,  the  buttresses,  which  are  generally  heavy  and 
inelegant,  the  sets-ofF  or  water  tables  being  really 
all  of  one  height  and  projection,  and  that  very 
inconsiderable  as  contrasted  with  the  exceedingly 
elegant  and  graceful  forms  so  often  to  be  met  with 
in  England,  Secondly,  the  niches,  in  which  there 
areoften  a squareness  and  heaviness  in  the  canopies, 
altogether  difTering  from  the  lightness  and  ele- 
gance of  English  examples.  Thirdly,  the  adoption 
of  a species  of  sham  groining,  occasionally  to  be 
met  with  where  the  ceiling  consists  merely  of  a 
continuous  barrel  vault  with  ribs  laid  aiuilessly  on, 
imitative  of  groining. 

The  reader  also  referred  to  the  fragments  of  the 
ancient  castle  chapel  of  Edinburgh  (not  Queen 
Margaret’s  chapel,  which  was  a distinct  and  iso- 
lated building),  recently  discovered  among  the 
walling  of  one  of  the  barrack  buildings,  consisting 
of  tracery,  string  courses,  with  ornamental  carving, 
and  a benatura  or  stoup,  all  of  which  were  clearly 
of  ecclesiastical  character,  of  the  end  of  the  four- 
teenth or  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and 
establishing  beyond  doubt  the  former  existence  of 
such  a building,  and  setting  at  nought  the  conjec- 
ture advanced  by  Maitland  the  historian,  as  to  the 
original  chapel  having  been  a parallelogram  of  no 
architectural  pretensions ; and  even  that  of  Daniel 
Wilson,  the  author  of  “ Memorials  of  Edinburgh 
in  the  Olden  Time,”  who  assumes  that,  like  Queen 
Margaret’s  chapel,  it  may  have  been  of  Norman 
design.  He  also  proceeded  to  state  the  reasons  of 
his  conjecture  that  the  barrack  buildings  where 
these  remains  were  discovered  were  the  original 
site  of  the  chapel ; and,  in  the  event  of  any  future 
restoration,  he  hoped  the  discovery  of  the  remains 
might  prove  suggestive. 

In  conclusion,  an  opinion  was  expressed  that 
Scottish  architecture  deserved  far  more  investi- 
gation than  had  hitherto  been  devoted  to  the  sub- 
ject ; and  it  was  hoped  that  the  increased  and  still 
increasing  intercommunication  between  the  two 
countries  might  tend  to  more  enlarged  and  de- 
tailed study  of  the  existing  remains  of  Jledimval 
Scottish  architecture ; in  which  hope  we  fully 
concur. 


"TAYLOR  AND  CREST.” 

In  the  paper  recently  read  at  the  Institute  of 
Architects  on  Roman  antiquities,  Mr.  G.  L.  I'aylor 
introduced  some  particulars,  as  we  noted  at  the 
time,  of  his  friend  Mr.  Cresy,  with  whom  he  had 
"walked”  for  above  half  a century.  We  have 
already  printed  a memoir  of  Mr.  Cresy,  to  which 
Mr.  Taylor  referred;  but  our  readers  will  not 
; object  to  a few  additional  particulars  : — 

"My  acquaintance  with  Edward  Cresy,”  said 
Mr.  Taylor,  " commenced  in  1808  by  being  school- 
fellows at  Bromley  in  Kent,  his  native  county  (lie 
having  been  horn  at  Dartford,  7th  May,  1792), 
since  which  time  I have  been  in  continual  commu- 
nion and  fellowship  with  him,  and  therefore  pro- 
bably there  are  few,  if  any,  who  have  known  him 
better.  I wish  I were  more  competent  to  do 
justice  to  his  memory.  We  then  found  ourselves 
together  as  fellow  apprentices  with  Mr.  Parkinson, 
architect,  Ely-place,  who,  in  addition  to  a general 
practice,  was  entrusted  at  that  time  with  the  lay- 
ing out  of  the  Portman  estate. 

While  together  in  that  capacity,  I can  vouch 
for  his  ardent  desire  to  acquire  a full  knowledge  of 
his  profession.  He  was  particularly  foud  of  read- 
ing, and  every  shilling  lie  could  save  from  the 
liberal  allowance  of  his  parents  was  spent  in  books, 
and  in  that  vein  he  continued  till  his  death,  when 
be  had  accumulated  a very  extensive  and  valuable 
library,  especially  in  works  of  architecture  and  the 
fine  arts;  and  a fine  collection  of  drawings  and 
models. 

He  not  only  possessed  this  library,  but  had 
read,  and  retained  in  his  memory  to  the  very  last 
every  line  of  every  book,  so  that  he  might  be 
called  a walking  dictionary  of  general  informa- 
tion, and  to  be  iu  his  society  was  truly  a great 
pleasure  to  those  who  could  appreciate  it. 

His  habit  has  been  through  life  to  illustrate 


and  explain  every  work,  so  that  aU  his  books  are 
full  of  interleaved  annotations  and  illustrations, 
and  all  to  the  purpose. 

After  his  apprenticeship  he  served  other  two 
years  with  Mr.  G.  Smith,  of  Jlercers’  Hall,  aud 
then  undertook  (in  1816)  a walking  tour  of  Eng- 
land, with  his  knapsack  on  his  shoulders,  for  the 
purpose  of  studying  his  profession,  by  examining, 
drawing,  and  measuring  the  architectural  edifices 
with  which  our  own  country  abounds,  aud  visited 
the  greater  part  of  the  counties,  east,  north,  mid- 
land, and  west ; he  studied  and  drew  every  build- 
ing of  note  that  lies  iu  a wide  course,  embracing, 
indeed,  neaidy  the  whole  kingdom.*  In  this 
journey  I accompanied  him. 

In  1817,  1818,  and  1819,  he  undertook  a tour, 
principally  walking,  of  a more  extensive  charac- 
ter, viz.  what  is  generally  called  ‘The  Grand  Tour,’ 
through  France,  Switzerland,  Italy,  aud  Greece, 
to  Malta  and  Sicily,  and  back  again  by  Italy  and 
France  home.  He  visited  Beauvais,  Amiens, 
Rheims,  Paris,  St.  Denis,  Chartres,  Rouen, 
Caen,  and  other  towns  of  Normandy;  then  down 
the  Rhone  to  Lyons,  Avignon,  Nismes,  Arles, 
Orange,  &c.  to  Marseilles,  on  to  Nice  and  Genoa, 
where  he  measured  and  drew  several  of  the 
palaces ; to  the  Gulph  of  Spezia  on  to  Pisa,  where 
he  was  specially  attracted  by  the  sister  buildings, 
the  Cathedral,  Baptistry,  Campanile,  and  Cainpo 
Santo,  of  which  full  measurements  and  drawings, 

‘ en  gros  et  en  detail,’  were  made  and  published 
on  his  return  to  England. 

He  took  a run  to  Florence,  hack  to  Pisa,  aixd 
on  to  Rome.  Arrived  in  Rome,  he  sallied  fiwth, 
Desgodetz  in  hand,  to  feast  his  eye  on  the  anti- 
quities of  the  ‘ Eternal  City.’  He  had  pretty  well 
read  up  his  author,  who  telh;  us  of  the  beauty  of 
the  Corinthian  capitals,  and  that  all  are  composed 
of  acanthus  leaves,  &c.  &c.  For  ‘ acanthus  leaves’ 
he  sought  in  vain,  but  found  such  variety  and 
beauty  in  the  foliage  and  ornament  of  the  build- 
ings, that  at  once  he  determined  to  give  them  all 
to  the  world  in  English  measurements,  and  the 
foliage  and  ornament,  in  all  their  varieties,  one- 
quarter  of  their  real  size ! For  this  purpose  the 
necessary  permissions  were  obtained,  and  scafi'olds 
erected  in  rotation  to  all  the  buildings,  and  taking 
Stuart  as  a guide,  the  folio  work  on  the  ‘ Antiqui- 
ties of  Rome  ’ was  produced,  a work  known  to 
most  architects. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  unhealthy  season  at  Rome 
he  left  it  for  Naples,  and  proceeded  on  through 
Apulia  to  Bari  aud  Otranto,  across  to  Corfu, 
through  Albania  and  Thessaly,  and  on  to  Athen.s, 
and  visited  the  various  remains  of  architecture  in 
Greece  and  the  Morea,  returning  by  Malta  to 
Sicily. 

I need  hardly  say  that  in  the  whole  of  this  tour  I 
accompanied  my  friend,  and  Ave  walked  almost 
entirely. 

In  part  we  had  the  advantage  of  the  company 
of  the  late  John  Saunders,  a retired  architect,  and 
his  artist  Mr.  Purser,  and  Avhile  in  quarantine  at 
Malta  together,  we  mutually  copied  each  other’s 
drawings,  as  arranged. 

From  Sicily  we  returned  to  Rome  to  finish 
our  labours.  After  completing  the  study  of  the 
i antiquities,  that  of  the  revived  architecture  of 
j Italy  was  undertaken,  and  among  other  buildings, 

1 St.  Peter’s  was  thoroughly  measured  and  drawn, 
some  of  the  plates  were  engraved,  and  two  num- 
! hers  of  the  ‘ Revived  Architecture  ’ were  pub- 
lished, containiug  palaces,  &c.  in  Genoa;  hut  from 
. want  of  encour.Tgement,  and  occupations  of  a more 
j business-like  nature,  it  was  discontinued, 
j Arrived  again  in  England,  we  set  ourselves  to 
; arrange  the  drawings,  engravings,  and  descrip- 
: tions  for  the  work  on  Rome,  and  any  one  who  lias 
engaged  iu  such  a work  will  know  that  to  pro- 
' duce  130  engravings,  and  the  necessary  letter- 
I press  for  a folio  work  in  two  volumes,  is  no  small 
I task. 

I Soon  after  our  return  our  friend  John  Britton 
was  about  commencing  his  ‘ History  aud  Illustra- 
: tions  of  Canterbury  Cathedral.’  We  urged  him 
j to  make  the  work  more  useful  and  interesting  by 
j engraving  most  of  the  plates  from  geometrical  and 
: architectural  drawings,  and  made  him  the  offer  to 
i devote,  con  amore,  three  or  four  weeks  to  the 
• purpose,  which  ofl’er  was  accepted,  and  the  plates 
of  that  work  will  be  found  all  from  drawings  and 
measurements  by  us,  and  Mr.  Catteruiole,  the 
artist  he  employed.” 


• Cambridge,  Ely,  Peterborough,  Stamford,  Spalding, 
Crowland,  Boston,  Norwich,  Lincoln,  York,  Studeley 
Royal,  Dancombe  Park,  Newcastle,  Scarborough,  Dur- 
ham, Carlisle,  The  Lakes  (Pleasure),  Preston,  Liverpool, 
Chester,  Chepstow,  Monmouth,  Gloucester,  Bristol,  Bath, 
E.xeter,  Launceston,  Truro,  Salisbury,  Winchester,  and 
afterwards  Canterbury  and  Rochester. 
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FOBMATIOM  AND  ABllAKGEMENT  OS' 
THE  LIBRARY. 

Mr.  John  Leighton  read,  a paper  last  week,  at 
the  Society  of  Arts,  on  the  Library,  books,  and 
bindings,  particularly  with  regard  to  their  preser- 
vation. We  avail  ourselves  of  as  much  of  it  as  space 
atcomuiandwillpermit.  Thelibrary.saidthereader, 
ought  to  be  of  good  proportions — lofty,  fire-proof, 
well  aired,  lighted,  and  wanned,  beingfurnlshed  with 
due  regard  to  the  protection  and  preservation  of 
its  contents.  The  room  best  suited  for  this  pur- 
pose is  one  on  the  first-floor,  or  above  a vaulted 
chamber,  having  but  one  external  wall,  with  win- 
dows facing  the  north,  imparting  an  even  steady 
light,  without  the  glare  of  sunshine  or  heat, 
which  parches  and  fades  the  colours  of  bindings 
and  other  contents. 

The  library  should  be  surrounded  by  shelves, 
and  if  lofty,  also  by  a gallery,  for’convenience  of 
access ; though,'  on  no  account,  should  the  cases 
approach  the  ceiling,  where  in  most  rooms  the  air 
is  hot  and  vitiated  j as  this  tends  to  destroy,  or 
rather  impoverish,  leather  and  other  materials. 
The  best  and  oldest  plan  of  decoration  above 
Bhelve.s  is  by  busts,  portraits  of  worthies,  or 
trophies,  agrecahle  to  the  eye  and  mind.  1 


Mottoes  and  quotations,  either  upon  cornices  or 
entablatures,  are  pleasing  incentives  to  study ; as — 
A • WISE  ■ BOOK  • IS  • A ■ TETE  ‘ FRIEND.  ITS 
AVinOR  ■ A ■ PVBIIC  • BENEFACTOR. 

BOOKS  ' TEACH  ’ VS  * TO  * REFINE  ‘ OVR  ‘ PLEASVRES 
WHEN  • YOUNG-  ‘ AND  ' TO  * RECALL  ' THEM  * 
WITH  • SATISFACTION  ■ WHEN  ‘ OLD. 

BOOKS  • ARE  • THE  * CHEAPEST  ’ ENTERTAINMENT  * 
AND  • THE  • MOST  * LASTING  * PLEASVRES. 
BOOKS  • ARE  • KIND  * FRIENDS.  WE  ' BENEFIT  ' BY 
THEIR  ■ ADVICE  * AND  ‘ THEY  ‘ EXACT  ' NO  * 
CONFESSIONS. 

L’VNIVEBS  • EST  • GOWEENt:  • PAR  ‘ XES  * LIVRES. 
ANIMI  • PABVLVM.  ANIMI  * MEDICINA. 

VN  • VOMO  • lETTERATO  ’ NE  * VAL  • D'N'E 
CHI  • PIV  • SA  • E • P.(VDRON  ' DEGLI  * ALTRI. 

The  lower  or  floor  shelves  of  the  library,  next 
the  ground,  should  contain  folios  and  other  large 
w’orks,  and  may  project  rather  more  than  18  inches 
into  the  apartment,  affording  a ledge,  about  the 
height  of  an  ordinary  sideboard,  on  which  to  rest 
with  comfort  such  quarto  and  octavo  volumes  as 
are  in  use — the  space  above  which,  under  the 
gallery,  being  appropriated  to  quartos  and  works 
of  every-day  use,  which  it  is  well  to  have  within 
reach  of  the  hand,*  or  at  least  from  the  dwarf 
steps  (contrivances  that  should  be  light,  strong, 
and  easily  moved  about,  having  the  wheels  or 
castors  under  the  step  portion  alone,  to  prevent 
accident).  The  upper  or  gallery  shelves  would 
hold  octavos  and  smaller  w’orks,  of  less  frequent 
reference  than  the  lower  cases,  the  gallery  being 
sufficiently  wide  to  permit  two  persons  to  pass, 
having  a light  ledge  or  over-hanging  desk  on 


» Shelves  can  easily  be  constructed  within  reach  of  the 
hantl,  about  7 feet  from  the  floor ; though  in  the  British 
Museum  and  some  other  new  libraries  they  are  more  than 
that.  If  the  steps  are  to  be  used  at  all,  then  it  is  judicious 
to  have  the  cases  9 or  10  feet  high  (as  in  the  engraved 
elevation).  If  possible  the  shelves  in  every  part  of  the 
library  ought  to  be  of  one  width,  tliat  the  books,  when 
necessary,  may  be  transposed  en  jhushu. 


which  to  rest  the  volumes,  the  floor  being  covered 
with  felt,  or  some  such  substance,  to  deaden  the 
sound  in  walking  thereon. 

In  great  public  or  private  libraries  most  conve- 
nient and  commodious  cases  may  be  erected,  abut- 
ting into  the  apartment  from  the  piers  of  windows, 
as  they  do  not  obstruct  the  light  or  air,  and  afford 
pleasant  bays  in  which  to  study  in  quiet : at  the 
Bodleian  Library  these  compartments  have  gates, 
forming  snug  reading-rooms,  from  which  the  public 
are  excluded.  The  library  should  be  furnished 
with  tables,  covered  with  leather  or  cloth,  having 
convenient  drawers,  also  chairs — easy,  without 
being  luxurious,  — portable  desks  and  reading- 
cushions  for  heavy  books,  with  metal  mountings 
or  bindings,  that  should  never  be  introduced  into 
the  shelves  with  other  volumes,  as  they  would,  by 
their  protuberances,  be  likely  to  injure  them  : they 
may  be  put  in  the  drawers  of  library  tables,  with 
thick  glass  tops,  and  thus  be  seen,  whilst  the 
tables  afford  space  on  which  to  place  things  in 
general.  To  complete  the  furniture,  a few  presses 
with  sliding  trays  (somewhat  as  a wardrobe)  for 
folios  of  prints,  an  ample  screen  or  two,  and  a 
light  waggon  for  transporting  volumes,  will  be 
useful. 

In  constructing  bookcases  it  is  always  well  to 
think  of  the  growth  of  a library,  its  ever-inci'casing 
population  that  must  have  lodgment,  the  time 
when  increased  accommodation  must  be  obtained. 
Ill  bookcases  it  is  perhaps  not  well  to  have  them 
in  divisions  of  more  than  4 feet  wide,  or  deeper 
than  royal  quarto,  on  the  upper  tier;  as  small 
compartments  are  more  compact,  fewer  volumes 
being  disturbed  when  in  use.  “ The  Delphin 
Classics  ” is,  perhaps,  as  long  a set  of  books  as  we 
may  have  to  legislate  for,  and  these  would  only 
occupy  about  five  shelves:  the  rack-work  at  the 
sides,  for  elevation  and  depression,  ought  to  be 
sunk  within  the  cheeks — so  as  not  to  encroach 
upon  the  book-space  to  their  injury  in  sliding  in 
and  out ; nor  should  the  cheeks  be  so  made  that  a 
volume  may  become  hidden  behind  the  pilasters 


or  heavy  frauiiiig,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  for 
then  volumes  get  out  of  sight  and  out  of  mind.  It 
is  well  to  have  shelves  covered  with  leather,  being 
rounded  at  the  edge  to  prevent  sharp  scraping 
angles,  and  also  strong  enough  to  bear  the  weight 
imposed  upon  them.  Strips  of  wood  are  sometimes 
inserted  at  the  back  of  shelv’cs,  forming  ledges  to 
receive  the  volumes,  making  them  range  evenly. 
Blocks  somewhat  resembling  thick  volumes  are 
tiBaful  for  insertion  to  prevent  the  books  falling  on 
the  sides,  ns  they  are  apt  to  do  when  a few  are 
subtracted.*  The  great  difliculty  of  definitely 
stating  the  height  of  the  shelves  in  all  libraries, 
comes  of  the  variety  of  sizes  of  printed  books, 
from  the  ponderous  folio  of  our  forefathers  to  the 
pocket  di.amond  classic  that  so  persecuted  the  eyes 
of  our  fathers. 

The  covering  of  hooks  in  the  library  from  dust, 
light,  and  intrusion,  is  somewhat  difficult;  for 
w’liilst  that  old-fashioned  protector,  chequered 
wire,  kept  out  idle  hands,  it  aftbrded  no  defence 
against  bleaching,  dirt,  or  vermin ; and,  more- 
over, was  unsightly,  rendering  the  titles  on 


Thfre  IS  always  a difficulty  in  bookstielves,  namely, 
® books  fit  them  cither  too  tightly  or  too  loosely  : 
if  tightly,  the  friction  is  great ; if  loosely,  the  volumes  are 
apt  to  become  soft — dust  and  bookworms  finding  freer 
entrance.  What  is  wanted  here  is  some  sort  of  wedge  to 
press  them  up  compactly  togetl  cr. 


the  hacks  not  easily  read.  The  most  econo- 
mical method  of  partially  defending  books  from 
dust,  is  by  the  affixing  of  small  leather  falls 
(some  say  cloth  is  the  best)  to  come  down  over  the 
heads  of  the  books  as  they  stand  upon  the  shelves, 
and  when  the  works  fit  theii  compartments  this 
does  pretty  well,  though  a still  better  way  is  to 
have  tammy  or  silken  blinds,  hung  upon  spring 
rollers,  to  draw  down  over  the  books  during  such 
periods  as  the  libraryi.snotiuuse,or  whilstcleaning. 

A gentle  hand  in  using  a hook  will  do  it  good, 
whilst  a rough  one  is  sure  to  do  it  harm.  The 
library  requires  similar  attention  to  the  green- 
house—light,  air,  and  equal  moisture  ought  to  be 
imparted  to  the  leaves  in  either  case — light  with- 
out injury  to  colour,  moisture  without  mildew, 
and  air  without  soot.  These  things  are  as  neces- 
.sary  to  the  librarian’s  as  to  the  garvlener’s  charge. 
Whilst  upon  the  subject  of  dust,  I would  advise 
that  the  library  carpet  be  swept  there  as  little  as 
possible.  The  best  covering  for  a library-floor  is 
a rich,  but  not  bright,  Turkey,  that  should  in  no 
case  reach  to  the  wall,  but  leave  a margin  round 
the  room,  on  which  the  furniture  may  be  placed 
whilst  the  carpet  is  removed  entirely  to  be  puri- 
fied, a thing  one  would  like  to  do  with  the  chim- 
ney : great  care  should  be  taken  in  sweeping,  and 
that  smoke  never  bo  allowed  to  escape  into  the 
apartment. 


The  next  important  enemy  to  literature  is 
damp — that  great  decomposer  and  discomposer  of 
all  things.  iS'’ow,  though  a certain  amount  of 
humidity  is  necessary  (as  much  as  may  be  con- 
tained in  a pleasant  atmosphere),  absolute  damp 
is  destruction.  Rot ! Damp,  even  from  soft  stone 
and  ivy-coloured  walls,  is  very  injurious — espe- 
cially where  book-cases  are  placed  against  such 
external  walls — and  more  particularly  in  closed 
cases,  as  the  damp  then  has  no  such  opportunities 
of  escape.  A library  should  never  be  constructed 
upon  the  ground-fioor  for  that  reason;  and  it  is 
better,  as  I before  mentioned,  to  have  your  library 


inclosed  upon  three  sides  by  offices  or  apartments; 
that  is  to  say,  upon  such  sides  as  the  cases  are 
placed,  for  paper  is  most  susceptible  of  damp, 
particularly,  as  I am  informed,  when  made  with 
putrid  size,  and  emits  a mouldy  smell  long  before 
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decay  or  mildew  is  perceptible;  when  it  is,  the 
best  method  to  avert  rnin  is  to  have  every  volume 
opened  (whore  allected),  leaf  by  leaf,  in  a warm 
dry  room,  ]Xige  after  page  being  wiped  with  a 
clean  cloth. 

Mr.  Leighton  spoke  at  some  length  on  the 
modes  of  binding,  and  the  most  appropriate 
materials. 

Dictionaries  in  two  languages  may  be  bound  on 
the  plan  of  “twin-binding” — the  uniting  of  the 
two  parts,  back  to  foredge,  in  such  a manner  as  to 
expose  the  page  of  Eugiisb-Latin  and  Latin- 
English  at  the  same  moment.  £See  last  sketch.] 

Before  taking  leave  of  the  library,  a few 
remarks  on  sham  doors  may  not  be  out  of  place, — 
those  false  contrivances  that  so  delighted  our  fore- 
fathers, and  without  which  at  one  time  no  library 
was  thought  complete,  making  the  place  a sort  of 
man-trap  in  which  to  catch  the  nnweary.  Like 
all  shams,  dummy-dfwrs  are  to  be  deprecated — 
unless,  perhaps,  it  be  iu  out-of-the-way  corners, 
as  coverings  for  closets ; and  then  the  titles  of  tlic 
works  selected  ought  at  once  to  indicate  the 
fictitious  nature  of  the  spot.  Iu  the  collections  of 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  at  Chatsworth,  and  the 
late  Samuel  Kogers,  in  London,  these  false  backs 
were  made  the  medium  of  much  wit : instead  of 
mock  Miltons  and  spurious  Shakspearcs,  tall 
Thompsons  and  short  Spencers,  fat  Bacons  and 
thin  Longfellows,  were  to  be  found  such  books  as 
“The  Circle  Squared,”  “ Xebuchadnez/ar  on 
Grasses,”  “The  Babylon  Court  Guide,”  “SirC. 
Hatton  on  Dancing,”  “Canute  on  Tidal  tVaves,” 
“Photographs  of  the  Antieuts,”  &c. : these,  with 
the  titles  of  unwritten  works  of  great  authors, 
affording  matter  for  thought. 

The  discussion  which  followed  the  reading  of 
the  paper,  turned  chiefly  on  the  effects  of  the 
combustion  of  gas  on  the  leather  coverings  of 
books.  An  enormous  amount  of  injury  has  been 
done  by  it. 


MR.  SMIRKE’S  LECTURES  AT  THE 
ROYAL  ACADEMY.* 

ORNAMENT. 

I THIN'K  I may  advantageously  use  the  pre- 
sent opportunity  in  laying  before  you  some  con- 
siderations on  the  subject  of  in  its  use 

and  application  to  the  purposes  of  architecture.  It 
is  very  possible  that  there  may  be  some  who  will 
count  this  a trivial  subject,  not  calling  for  serious 
consideration  or  careful  study.  We,  Englishmen, 
are,  by  the  common  admission  of  all  Europe,  a 
practical  people  : we  not  only  admit  this  ourselves, 
but  we  glory  in  the  character  which  that  admission 
implies.  It  is  our  boast  that  we  are  a practical 
nation.  This  practical  tendency  is  evident  in  all 
that  pertains  to  us  : it  is  evident  in  our  legislation ; 
in  our  political  opinions  j in  our  habits  and  mode 
of  life  : with  us,  it  is  the  practical  philosopher  who 
ever  finds  the  readiest  sympathy  and  the  loudest 
applause;  nor  is  any  purely  scientific  discovery 
ever  duly  appreciated  in  this  country  until  its 
actual  or  probable  application  to  some  purpose  of 
general  utility  has  been  clearly  established. 

It  seems  therefore  natural,  that  in  art,  also,  the 
same  tendency  should  be  found  to  distinguish  us 
as  a nation  : we  ever  lean  towards  the  useful  in 
art ; and  in  proportion  as  wc  so  lean  we  feel  an  • 
indifTerence  towards,  if  not  a positive  distaste  for,  i 
that  which  is  purely  ornamental ; and  I am  afraid  ! 
that  I am  too  well  justified  in  the  suspicion,  that  | 
to  endeavour  to  cultivate  a love  of  pure  ajsthetics  i 
among  my  countrymen  would  be  in  truth  to  strive  ' 
against  the  stream, — a hopeless  attempt  to  oflect 
a revolution  iuwhat  is  fundamentally  our  national 
character. 

It  is  true  that  there  may  prevail  among  ns  that 
variety  of  tastes  which  is  common  to  all  mankind; 
and  many,  no  doubt,  may  be  met  with  whose 
natural  tendencies  arc  not  only  favourable  to 
ornament,  but  who  have  a passion  for  it,  and  are 
even  ready  to  accept  it  in  its  most  meretricious 
forms ; but  speaking  of  our  average  countrymen,  I 
am  satisfied  that  comparative  simplicity — a very  i 
moderate  indulgence  in  mere  ornament — is  that  | 
which  is  most  in  conformity  with  the  mind  and  i 
temperament  of  Englishmen.  The  consciousness 
of  this  disposition  on  the  part  of  his  spectators, 
and  the  sensibility  of  an  architect  to  the  shafts  of 
a disparaging  criticism,  make  him  often  timid  in  1 
resorting  to  any  decorative  appliances  which  are  | 
nob  familiar  to  the  public  eye.  Hence  it  is  that  ! 
the  principles  of  design  in  ornament,  which  should  j 
regulate  its  use  in  our  art,  deserve  your  serious  ] 
study,  and  demand  the  exercise  of  a nice  juclg^uent ; , 
for  that  which  is  used  sparingly  must  needs  be 
used  rightly. 

When  simplicity  generally  pre\‘ails,  every  touch 

* See  pp.  107  and  133,  ante. 


of  mere  ornament  becomes  a marked  and  con- 
spicuous object.  It  solicits  notice,  and  is  worse 
than  worthless,  unless  it  satisfies  the  eye.  Cer- 
tainly mere  dexterity  of  design  or  facility  of  exe- 
cution will  never  reconcile  the  ordinary  English 
critic  to  what  appears  to  him  an  excess  in  its  use. 

But  a question  here  presents  itself  in  limine, — 
What  is  ornament  ? 

I have, on  a former  occasion,  denied  the  dogma, — 
specious,  indeed,  but  false,— that  nothing  can  be 
beautiful  that  is  not  essentially  and  palpably 
: useful.  If  it  were  so,  we  should  be  driven  to 
admit  that  nothing  can  be  oriuiraental  that  is  not  i 
useful;  for  beauty  is  of  the  essence  of  ornament. 

1 I think  that,  strictly  speaking,  ornament  is 
specially  contradistinguished  from,  though  not 
repugnant  to,  the  simple  idea  of  utility.  We 
have  it,  from  an  authority  \vbich  within  these 
walls  must  be  received  by  all  with  respect,  that 
art  may  be  said  to  begin  where  utility  ei.ds.  I 
think  we  may  adopt  that  sentence  with  the  change 
of  a single  word,  and  say  tliat  ornament  begins 
whore  utility  ends.  Ornament  seems  to  be  some- 
thing over  and  above  and  besides  usefulness.  Let 
me  take  a familial'  illustration. 

An  ordinary  pin  will  hold  together  effectually 
the  folds  of  a garment,  but  it  has  no  merit  or 
claim  beyond  that  of  mere  adequacy  to  its  object. 
Place  a diamond  on  the  head  of  that  pin,  and  at 
once,  without  diminishing  its  utility,  you,  by  that 
simple  addition,  render  it  a brilliant  and  beautiful 
' object, — in  short,  an  ornament. 

I I shall,  therefore,  consider  myself  at  liberty  on 
the  present  occasion  to  dismiss  all  reference  to 
utility,  and  regard  ornament  solely  as  something 
intended  to  give  pleasure  to  the  eye,  without 
offending  the  domluaut  sense  of  usefulness.  \ 

I formerly  took  occasion  to  say  that  the  pursuit 
of  beaxity  iti  ornament  is  a dangerous  pursuit,  for 
it  is  too  apt  to  lead  to  the  serious  error  of  regarding 
the  study  of  ornament  as  a principal  rather  than 
as  a subordinate  and  subsidiary  study.  : 

It  would  seem  almost  neecUess  to  point  oiit  so  [ 
obvious  an  error;  and  yet,  surel}',  when  we  read  | 
some  modern  disquisitions  on  architecture,  we  j 
might  readily  be  led  to  suppose  that  in  acanthus 
leaves  and  trefoils,  in  crockets  and  in  finials,  lie 
the  chief  glory  and  value  of  our  art,  as  if  it  were 
enough  to  “pay  tytlie  of  mint  and  anise  and 
cumin,  and  have  omitted  the  weightier  matters 
of  the  law.” 

Still  we  must  all  be  ready  to  admit  the  charm 
and  value  of  ornament;  and,  to  neglect  the  study 
of  it,  on  the  ground  of  its  subordinate  position 
when  compared  with  the  primary,  more  absolutclj’ 
essential,  objects  in  an  architectural  education, 
would  be  to  commit  as  grave  an  error  as  that 
which  I have  just  pointed  out,  of  viewing  orna- 
ment itself  as  of  primary  importance.  Xot  only 
does  it  demand  onr  own  serious  study,  but  it 
becomes  us,  as  architects,  to  encourage  the  culti- 
vation of  the  taste  and  knowledge  of  those  who 
execute  ornamental  works.  A great  source  of 
difficulty,  practically  felt  in  onr  art,  is  the  com- 
parative rsireness  of  any  great  ability,  or  of  any 
artistic  education,  in  that  class.  Much,  I am 
aware,  is  being  done  to  remedy  this  defect,  and  to 
place  English  art-workmen  in  a better  relative 
position  ; and  certainly  it  behoves  us  to  promote 
these  efforts  by  all  the  means  in  our  power. 

Xo  such  difficulties  existed  in  the  best  clays  of 
art  iu  Italy.  The  most  accomplished  artists  | 
readily  lent  their  chisels  or  pencils  to  the  execu- 
tion of  works  that  are  now  abandoned  to  far 
ruder  and  less  skilled  hands.  Vasari  relates  of 
Donatello,  the  sculptor,  whose  works,  in  the  esti- 
mation of  his  distinguished  benefactor,  and  of  the 
eminent  critics  of  his  age,  resembled  in  grace  and 
correctness  the  admirable  works  of  the  Greeks, 
more  closely  than  the  works  of  any  other  master ; — 
Vasari  relates,  that  whilst  exercising  his  wonder- 
ful powers  in  works  of  highest  importance, 
Donatello  never  hesitated  to  bestow  bis  attention, 
when  required,  on  works  of  even  the  smallest 
moment.  He  frequently,  for  example,  executed 
armorial  shields  on  cbinmcy-pieces,  and  the  like. 

So  far  from  having  degraded  his  art  by  this 
condescension,  it  is  said  of  him  that  he  was  the 
first,  in  modern  times,  who,  by  his  knowledge, 
judgment,  and  practice,  rendered  the  art  of  sculp- 
ture illustrious. 

I need  hardly  remind  you,  upon  what  small 
objects  the  colossal  genius  of  Benvenuto  Cellini, 
shed  its  Instre.  j 

Xumerous  similar  examples  iu  that  bright  | 
period  of  art,  might  be  cited  of  men  of  highest  | 
professional  rank,  thus  permitting  the  most 
Immble  objects  of  design  to  come  witliin  the  scope 
of  their  genius;  and  I would  respectfully  invite — 

I would  earnestly  urge — the  attention  of  our  own 
eminent  sculptors  to  the  glorious  e.xample  thus 


set.  Let  them  be  assured  that  their  art  is  ren^ 
derecl  illustrious — not  bumbled — by  such  acts  o 
condescension.  They  will  thus  follow  iu  the  path 
of  those  lights,  in  the  literary  world,  who  do  not 
consider  themselves  ill-employed  in  diffusing  their 
taste  and  knowledge  among  tiw?  humbler  ranks  of 
their  bearers  or  readers. 

The  simplest  forms  to  which  the  term  ornament 
can  be  properly  applied,  are  mouldings ; but, 
simple  as  they  are,  they  are  of  vital  importance  to 
architecture. 

I By  a careful  regard  to  their  contour, — by  their 
breadth  or  minuteness, — by  their  multiplicity  or 
by  the  sparing  use  of  them, — by  their  boldness  or 
their  fiatness,  moulding  go  far  to  mark  and 
determine  the  character  of  a work.  They  are  of 
highest  value,  by  their  unobtrusive  yet  clearly 
defined  lines,  in  emphasizing  any  portion  of  a 
design.  The  history  of  our  ait  may  almost  be 
said  to  be  read  in  its  mouldings.  In  its  infancy 
the  builders  of  the  East  knew  hardly  more  than 
the  bead,  the  hollow,  and  the  fillet.  It  was  re- 
served for  the  Greeks  to  refine  upon  these  simple 
and  rude  elements.  As  in  the  iiighest  efforts  of 
sculpture,  so  in  these  subordinate  Masonic  details, 
a refinement  was  by  them  attained,  which  no  suc- 
ceeding age  has  ever  reached,  or  been  capable,  I 
might  truly  say,  of  fully  appreciating.  Perhaps 
it  would  be  difficult  to  point  to  a more  striking 
evidence  of  the  wonderful  a’stbetic  cultivation  of 
the  Greek  mind  than  the  exquisite  delicacy  of 
their  mouldings.  Roman  masons  multiplied  forms, 
but  were  indifferent  to,  perhaps  wholly  un- 
acquainted with,  the  niceties  of  their  far  more 
fastidious  teachers. 

Then  succeeded  the  metempsychosis  of  art : in 
its  new  birth  architecture  reverted  to  a few  rude 
forms  of  mouldings : as  it  had  been  1,000  years 
before,  so  now  the  torus  or  bead,  the  hollow,  and 
the  fillet,  with  a few  rude  notches  and  splays, 
almost  sufficed  for  the  simple  wants  of  earliest 
Medimval  art.  As  that  art  advanced,  however, 
the  chiaroscuro  of  its  mouldings  seems  to  have 
commanded  great  attention  ; but  the  very  forcible 
effect  that  was  so  studiously  sought  was  attained 
in  the  Early  Pointed  era,  without  any  great  mul- 
tiplicity or  variety  of  contours.  The  wonderful 
facility  of  execution  attained  by  the  masons  of  the 
following  epoch  led  them  rather  to  luxuriate  in 
, carving  than  in  the  simpler  effects  obtainable  by 
I mere  plain  mouldings.  There  was,  however,  far 
; more  refinement  in  their  outlines  than  previously, 

I such  as  the  slight  hullowing  of  the  flat  faces  of 
! their  fillets,  in  order  to  produce  more  strongly 
' pronounced  lines  and  sharper  arisses.  The  curve 
of  double  flexure,  or  ogee,  was  also  at  this  period 
revived,  and  It  added  gi'eatly  to  the  variety  and 
delicacy  of  shadows,  although  not  to  their  force. 
As  Media'val  architecture  waned,  its  mouldings 
: lost  their  vigour, — became  thinner  and  poorer  in 
j effect.  I feel,  however,  bound  to  admit  my  belief 
that  this  decadence  is  more  observable  in  England 
than  on  the  Continent.  A comparison  of  the 
French  with  the  English  mouldings  of  the  fifteenth 
century  would,  I foiir,  be  very  much  to  the  dis- 
paragement of  our  own  work.  Besides  varying 
the  contour  of  mouldings,  architecture  soon  found 
her  account  in  calling  in  the  aid  of  the  sister  arts, 
in  giving  force  and  interest  to  mouldings : first 
they  were  painted,  and  then  builders  learnt  to 
carve  them. 

I do  not  know  that  there  are  any  examples 
remaining,  in  early  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  build- 
ings, of  carved  or  enriched  mouldings ; but  it  is 
very  certain  that  they  were  abundantly  painted. 
Both  modes  of  enrichment  were  resorted  to  by  the 
Greeks,  butprobably  it  was  oulyinthemoreadvanced 
state  of  the  art  that  mouldings  became  habitually 
enriched.  X^or  was  it  till  the  period  of  Roman 
ascendancy  that  mouldings  were  carved  with 
enrichments,  otherwise  than  tenderly,  and  as  it 
were  timidly.  A reference  to  the  numerous 
examples  of  Greek  mouldings  contained  in  the 
British  Museum  will  satisfy  you  that  mouldings, 
remote  even  from  the  eye,  were  carved  with 
slight  emboss,  and  generally  with  very  moderate 
under-cutting. 

This  forbearance,  however,  arose — not  from 
timidity,  but  rather  from  refinement,  and  fromthat 
ardent  attention  ever  paid  by  Greek  sculptors  to 
broaiUh — a quality  which,  perhaps,  more  than  any 
other,  distinguishes  true  Greek  art  in  all  its 
phases. 

Xo  such  fastidiousness  restrained  the  Roman 
carver.  Extreme  boldness  and  forcible  expression 
characterize  all  their  carved  mouldings.  A depth 
of  under-cutting,  and  a vigorous  chiaroscuro, 
which  to  earlier  classical  times  were  wholly 
unknown,  became  the  distinguishing  feature  of 
Roman  carved  mouldings. 

It  Is  curious,  but  scarcely  profi.table,  to  mark 
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the  attempts  at  enriched  mouldings  during  the 
ignorant  ages  that  succeeded.  As  I have  said, 
the  history  of  our  art  may  bo  read  in  its  mould- 
ings, aud  this  truth  strikes  one  with  great  force 
when  examining  the  enrichments  of  that  singular 
monument — the  tomb  of  Theodoric.  If  all  history 
were  lost,  we  should  still  be  able,  in  the  mould- 
ings of  this  powerful  monarch’s  age,  to  infer  the 
ravages  of  barbarian  hordes,  and  the  extinction  of 
the  civilizing  acts. 

As  time  wore  on,  mouldings  came  gradually  to 
be  enriched  with  somewhat  more  intelligence, 
and  better  effect,  although  still  very  sparingly,  at 
Ravenna,  in  Lombardy,  and  subsequently  on  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine,  surviving  examples  show  that 
mouldings  continued  comparatively  simple,  and 
moderately  enriched.  The  string-courses  were 
usually  flat  faces,  retaining  a strong  savour  of  the 
classic  type,  and  the  jambs  of  openings  were 
most  commonly  relieved  rather  by  square  rebates 
than  by  carved  enrichments.  At  Sau  Amhrogio, 
at  Milan,  much  remains  of  this  early  age,  and  of 
all  the  arches  forming  the  atrium  of  that  basilica : 
that,  only,  has  carvings  on  its  jambs  which  forms 
the  central,  principal  entrance. 

It  appears  to  have  been  chiefly  in  the  north  of 
France,  and  in  England,  where  the  masonic  art 
distinguished  itself  with  renovated  force  and 
vigour.  There,  rudely  but  boldly,  the  inventive 
talent  of  the  can'ers  showed  itself  in  an  infinite 
variety  of  ornament,  with  which  they  overkid  all 
their  mouldings.  This  exuberance  seems  to  have 
been  checked  and  refined  as  art  improved,  and  in 
the  best  Mediceval  times  emphasis  was  sought  to 
be  given  to  mouldings  rather  by  forcible  light  and 
shadow  than  by  excessive  carving. 

This  comparative  plainness  of  mouldings  may, 
however,  have  been  much  promoted  by  the  growing 
fashion  of  painting  them,  which  culminated  in 
those  gorgeous  displays  of  colour  and  gilding, — 
displays  that  shone  out  so  resplendently  in  our 
own  St.  Stephen’s  Chapel,  and  previously  at 
Assissi,  aud  at  the  Ste.  Chapolle,  in  Paris,  where, 
although  probably  not  one  moulding  was  super- 
ficially carved,  yet  all  were  certainly  stencilled 
and  p.aintcd  over  iu  gold  and  colours. 

On  looking  back  upon  the  successive  attempts 
to  add  ornament  to  architectural  details,  wo 
shall  perceive  that,  of  enriched  mouldings,  those 
nsu.illy  are  the  most  successful  which  best  retain 
their  original  motif  or  contour. 

Iu  this  respect  a marked  difference  exists 
between  carved  mouldings  and  most  other  kinds 
of  carving.  In  the  latter  case  one  of  the  greatest 
faults  that  a carver  can  commit  is  to  betray  the 
form  of  the  original  block  or  log  out  of  which  his 
work  is  carved.  If  we  can  trace  the  outline  of  the 
parent  stock,  then  a stiff,  restrained,  artificial  cha- 
racter is  sure  to  be  impressed  \ipon  the  object, 
which  is  destriictivo  of  freedom  and  grace,  and  of 
the  higher  qualities  of  the  sculptor’s  art.  On  the 
contrary,  when  mere  mouldings  are  carved  (and 
perhaps  we  may  hereafter  have  occasion  to  see 
that  the  remark  .applies  to  some  few  other  archi- 
tectural features),  the  eye  is  best  pleased  when  the 
traces  of  their  construction,  as  it  were,  remains 
unobliterated. 

It  is  time  th.at  I should  quit  this  subject  of 
mouldings : to  pursue  it  further  would,  perhaps, 
be  more  suitable  for  the  schools  than  for  the 
present  occasion.  I would,  therefore,  conclude 
these  remarks  by  warning  you  of  the  very  great 
importance  of  these  apparently  trifling  details,  as 
affording  a very  significant  means  of  expression, 
and  as  being,  in  some  sort,  the  language  of  archi- 
tecture. 

Let  us  now  rise  to  the  more  conspicuous  objects 
of  ornamentation.  I have,  on  a former  occasion, 
submitted  my  views  as  to  the  application  of 
natural  forms  to  the  purpose  of  architectural  em- 
belHslnnent.  Whether  nature  is  to  be  literally 
and  exactly  copied,  or  whether  the  artist  is  to 
be  permitted  to  conventionalize,  that  is,  to  de- 
part from  truth,  in  order  to  attain  certain  artistic 
effects,  has  been  a fruitful  subject  olTiterary  liti- 
gation ; some  idealists  will  claim  the  highest 
rank  for  those  whose  departure  from  nature  is  the 
widest,  and  who  have  adopted  conventional  forms 
for  natural  objects,  until  scarcely  atrace  of  organic 
existence  remains  j whilst  others  uphold  nature  as 
their  sole  divinity,  and  would  have  us  literally  to 
repeat  her  exact  forms  us  we  see  them  expanding 
under  the  influence  of  the  sim  j and,  if  the  leaves 
end  blos.soms  look  like  real  leaves  and  blossoms, 
they  seem  to  regard  the  sculptor  as  having  best 
fulfilled  his  mission.  The  question  is  too  large  a 
question  to  be  gone  into  here : it  is,  I must  say, 
one  that  has  ever  appeared  to  me  to  be  by  no 
means  easy  of  solution. 

There  is,  however,  an  argument  against  the 
doctrine  of  a strict  reproduction  of  nature,  which 


seems  to  me  sufficient  of  itself  to  dispose  of  the 
question,  so  far  as  regards  architectural  orna- 
ment ; namely,  that  such  really  and  strictly  exact 
reproduction  is  never  practically  possible,  even 
supposing  it  to  be  desirable.  The  ability  of  the 
sculptor  to  represent  foliage  is  in  truth  very 
limited.  It  is  obviously  quite  beyond  his  power 
to  represent  the  minuter  subtleties  of  Nature ; her 
downy,  her  pulpy,  or  her  glossy  surfaces ; those 
filaments,  and  spicula?,  and  silken  cords,  with , 
which  Nature  dresses  out  her  commonest  produc- 
tions, and  without  which  she  is  most  inadequately 
represented.  These  are  all  niceties,  quite  inac- 
cessible to  the  carver’s  or  the  modeller’s  art;  yet 
half  the  beauty  of  the  vegetable  world,  exclusive 
of  colour,  lies  in  these  attributes.  It  is  clear, 
therefore,  that,  strictly  speaking,  some  departure 
from  exact  resemblance,  and,  'pro  tanto,  a conven- 
tional treatment  of  nature,  is  a practical  necessity. 

I would  venture  to  add,  that  were  it  even  pos- 
sible to  realize  in  stone  all  these  s\ibtleties  of  shape 
and  texture,  it  would  be  but  an  imperfect  and  im- 
potent attempt.  It  would  he  but  an  imitation  in 
form  and  not  substance.  The  want  of  the  trans- 
parency of  nature,  and  above  all  the  want  of  the 
colour  of  nature,  would  still  leave  the  sculptor’s 
art  immeasurably  bcliiud  her. 

We  must  then  be  satisfied  to  follow  at  a re- 
spectful distance,  and  retire  from  the  attempt  to 
conceal  the  fact  that  we  are  working,  not  in 
vegetable  tissues,  but  in  marble,  stone,  or  clay; 
and  when  we  desire  to  represent  the  vegetable 
world,  let  us  honestly  adapt  the  beautiful  shapes 
that  Nature  so  lavishly  spreads  before  us,  to  the 
gross  materials  we  work  In. 

Such  was  the  aim  of  the  great  artists  of  anti- 
quity, and  such  was  the  aim,  too,  in  Mediaeval  art, 
in  what  I believe  to  have  beeu  its  best  days.  No 
doubt  it  must  be  broadly  admitted  that  Classic 
artists  conventionalised  their  foliage  more  boldly 
than  those  of  later  times  have  done. 

The  Mediaeval  artist  did  not,  it  is  true,  hesitate 
to  depart  from  natural  types  when  the  exigencies 
of  his  art  called  for  it;  but  he  certainly  showed  a 
greater  desire  to  imitate  nature  when  be  could; 
and  this  he  often  did  with  admirable  eftect. 

The  Greek  appears  indeed  to  have  studiously 
avoided  a iiatunvlesqire  treatment  of  his  subject ; 
whilst  the  so-called  Goth  rather  cultivated  it.  We 
can  hardly  find  in  the  thirteenth  century  so  wide 
a departure  from  any  known  natural  production 
as  the  volute  of  an  Ionic  capital.  On  the  other 
baud,  in  no  work  of  high  classic  art  can  we  find 
those  trin.al  or  grotesque  sallies  into  which  the 
naturalesque  tendencies  of  the  Middle  Ages  were 
apt  to  lead  their  sculptors  ; such  as  lively  squirrels 
nibbling  the  nuts  of  a very  conscientiously  copied 
hazel  tree,  or  a monk  in  his  cowl,  hagplping  amidst 
the  foliage  that  adorns  the  capital  or  the  corbel  of 
some  solemn  sanctuary.  The  Greeks  outraged 
nature,  it  is  true,  by  introducing  iu  their  designs 
strange  mythic  beiugs,  some  monstrous  compound 
of  man,  beast,  bird,  or  vegetable  (whicb  indeed 
was  warranted  to  some  extent  by  the  current 
mythology)  ; but  the  builders  of  our  ecclesiastical 
structures  would  often  profane  the  teiuple  of  the 
true  God  by  the  capricious  introduction  of 
buffoonery  and  betises,  for  which  no  rational 
excuse  can  he  found.  It  may  he  urged,  perhaps, 
that  these  were  but  i\\cjeiix  d’es2}rit  of  mechanical 
skill ; but,  speaking  in  the  interest  of  architecture, 
it  is  certainly  the  clear  duty  of  the  architect  to 
exclude  from  his  decorative  details  all  those 
ebullitions  of  fancy  wlucb  are  alike  offensive  to 
taste  and  at  variance  with  the  general  tone  and 
specific  purpose  of  the  building.  Nor  do  wc  con- 
sult the  dignity  or  support  the  unsullied  character 
of  our  art  in  screening  from  blame,  still  more  in 
imitating,  that  which  is  mean,  or  ludicrous,  or  not 
seldom  worse.  Let  it  be  the  aim  and  honour  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  when  we  are  searching  so 
diligently  amidst  the  relics  of  past  times,  whether 
of  heathendom  or  Christendom,  to  exercise  a sound 
judgment  in  rejecting  every  ignoble  or  vicious 
liabit  or  attribute  of  antiquity,  seeking  out  and 
selecting  that  which  is  pure,  and  wholesome,  and 
of  good  report,  as  alone  worthy  to  he  the  object  of 
our  study. 

I think  that  on  a retrospect  of  the  progress  of 
decorative  art,  we  shall  perceive  very  plainly  that 
it  has  ever  followed  the  fate  of  high  art.  The 
age  of  the  Elgin  marbles  is  the  age  of  the  best 
Greek  foliage,  and  the  same  period  that  was  dis- 
tinguished by  the  grandest  productions  of  the 
sculptor’s  genius  was  also  the  period  when  mould- 
ings were  best  carved,  and  when  frets  were  most 
artistically  designed.  As  sculptors  became  less 
fastidious,  aud  innumerable  statues  and  busts 
were  executed  in  a less  refined,  or  more  mechanical 
spirit,  the  architcctui’al  carver,  pari  fol- 

lowed with  a careless,  undiscriminating  facility, 


over-abundant  in  quantity,  bnt  destitute  of 
delicacy  or  refinement.  In  the  public  buildings 
of  the  empire  the  eye  is  fatigued  by  the  exuber- 
ance of  ornament,  yet  seeks  iu  vain  for  the  beauty 
of  previous  ages.  So,  in  the  other  great  epoch 
of  art,  the  sculpture  which  was  pronounced  by 
Fliixman  (in  this  Academy)  as  vieing  with  the 
best  ages  of  antique  art,  was  accomp.anled  by 
architectural  ornament  which  by  common  consent 
is  pronounced  the  best  and  pxirest  of  Mediseval 
work.  The  age  of  the  Cinque  Centists  still  illus- 
trates this  correspondence.  Michelangelo  and 
Benvenuto  Cellini  were  contemporaries;  the  one 
the  prince  of  sculptors,  the  other  an  unequalled 
genius  in.  the  invention  and  execution  of  orna- 
ment. 

In  the  course  of  the  observations  which  it  re- 
mains for  me  to  make  to  you  on  this  subject,  I 
shall  refer  to  various  prominent  examples  afforded 
by  each  of  these  epochs.  In  doing  so,  I think  it 
will  be  most  convenient  to  class  ornament  under 
three  different  heads. 

1st.  Ornamental  subjects  that  have,  or  appear 
to  have,  a direct  practical  utility. 

2nd.  Purely  ccsthetic  ornament,  laying  no  claim 
to  any  practical  character. 

3rd.  Ornaments  designed  with  a view  to  impress 
a particular  specific  character  on  the  work  so 
ornamented. 

Prominently  among  those  architectural  features 
that  are  at  once  an  ornament,  and  of  direct  prac- 
tical utility,  wc  certainly  are  justified  in  classing 
columns.  They  are  least  entitled  to  claim  the 
character  of  practical  usefulness  when  placed,  as 
they  are  wont  to  be  hi  Mediaeval  architecture,  as 
slender  cylinders  inserted  into  the  angles  or  re- 
bates of  a pier ; for  certainly  the  ribs  that  spring 
from  them  are  usually  found  to  stand  just  as  well 
after  these  shafts  are  decayed  or  removed,  as 
before;  but  they  have  at  least  apparent  utility, 
aud  jierhaps  that  should  suffice  for  an  artist, 
although  it  may  not  satisfy  the  hypercritical 
utilitarian.  There  is  a well-known  (although  not 
very  intelligible)  passage  iu  Cassiodorus,*  which 
has  led  many  to  surmise  that  the  extravagantly 
slender  shafts,  so  essentially  Medieval  in  their 
character,  had  previously  found  their  origin  in 
those  quasi-Classic  times. 

It  is  true,  also,  that  we  see,  even  so  far  back  as 
in  the  frescoes  of  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum,  pillars 
depicted  of  an  excessive  tenuity  j and  it  is  cer- 
tainly possible  that  such  pillars  may  have  existed, 
notwithstanding  the  total  absence  of  any  surviving 
remains,  for  such  absence  might  obviously  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  perishable  nature  of  such 
works.  It  is,  however,  more  probable,  I think, 
that  these  fantastic  pieces  of  fairy  architecture 
were  but  the  jeux  d’ esprit  of  the  painter ; and 
that  the  words  of  Cassiodorus  somewhat  loosely 
express  the  general  resemblance  of  classical  fluted 
shafts  to  clusters  of  spears ; that,  in  fact,  these 
words  were  hut  a rhetorical  flourish,  expressive 
generally  of  his  admiration  of  the  wonderful 
works  he  had  witnessed  at  Rome,  and  little  anti- 
cipating that  many  centuries  later  his  extravagant 
description  would  be  literally  realized. 

To  discus.s  the  proportions  that  various  masters 
have  at  various  periods  given  to  this  important 
feature  in  the  architecture  of  all  styles,  woiild  be  to 
enter  upon  a subject  that  might  well  occupy  a 
whole  evening ; but  a methodical  study  of  these 
proportions,  although  very  essential  for  the  young 
architect,  seems  scarcely  suited  for  these  brief 
lectures. 

The  aim  of  builders  in  primitive  times  seems  to 
have  been  to  see  how  they  could  form  their  work 
so  as  to  give  it  the  greatest  possible  durability ; 
whilst  their  aim  in  subsequent  ages  was  to  deter- 
mine bow  far  they  might  venture  to  sacrifice 
pow'er  to  grace,  and  ultimately,  in  still  later 
times,  by  the  use  of  harder  and  stronger  material^ 
for  their  shafts,  than  that  used  in  the  rest  of  the 
building  (sometimes,  too,  relieving  them  of  their 
burthen,  by  building  the  capitals  into  the  adjacent 
masonry,  so  making  them  act  as  corbels  rather 
than  as  capitals).  Medieval  masons  succeeded  in 
giving  to  their  columns  the  reed-like  proportions 
described  in  aiiticipation  by  the  Gothic  historian. 

It  was  then  that  the  novel  and  artistic  device 
suggested  itself  of  concealing,  as  it  w’cre,  the  e.x- 
treme  tenuity  of  these  shafts  by  intorniptiug 
them  at  intervals  on  their  height  by  bands, 
wbicli,  whilst  they  deceived  the  eye,  and  ren- 


* “Need  [ speak  of  those  lofty,  rced-like  columns ? of 
those  massive,  sublime  structures,  supported,  as  it  were, 
upon  erect  spears  (or  shafts  of  spears),  and  by  the  quality 
of  the  material,  and  hollowed  out  in  channels,  so  that 
you  would  suppose  them  to  be  rather  cast  in  moulds ; and 
you  would  think  that  to  be  modelled  in  wax  which  you 
find  on  inspection  to  be  formed  of  the  h.ardest  materials, 
and  would  say  that  the  joints  of  the  blocks  of  marble 
were  natural  veins.in  them,’’  HiC. 
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dered  their  extreme  slenderness  less  obvious, 
were  also  capable  of  giving  real  stability  to  the 
pillars;  for  these  bands  are,  like  the  capitals, 
often,  perhaps  usually,  tailed  into  the  adjacent 
masonry,  thus  tieing  them  to  the  pier  or  wall 
behind  them,  and  so  giving  them  a stability  which 
they  otherwise  would  not  possess. 

At  all  periods  of  our  art  the  capital  of  these 
pillars  has  ever  been  an  especial  object  of  design. 
Into  a consideration  of  the  Classic  types,  we  will 
not  now'  go ; the  field,  perhaps,  is  well  nigh 
exhausted.  But  it  may  be  profitable  to  inquire 
into  the  causes  of  those  changes  that  from  time  to 
time  have  taken  place  in  the  column  capital.* 


POLYCHROMY  IX  SCULPTURE,  OR 
COLOURING  STATUES. 

Pbofessoh  Westmacott,  R.A.  read  a paper 
on  this  subject  at  the  Society  of  Arts,  on  IVedues- 
day  evening  last,  w'herein  he  reiterated  the  views 
he  has  before  expressed,  on  more  occasions  than 
one,  on  the  subject ; the  objections  he  entertains  to 
the  modern  revival  of  the  practice ; and  his  doubts 
that  it  was  usual  in  the  best  period  of  sculpture. 
The  lecturer  inquired, — “ What  are  the  objects 
proposed  to  be  attained  by  painting  or  colouring 
sculpture  ? 

1.  Is  it  to  render  the  imitation  more  close  to 
nature  ? 

2.  Is  it  to  attract  attention  ? 

3.  Is  it  to  gratify  the  sense  by  adventitious 
decoration  ? 

4.  Is  it  to  give  distinctness  to  the  parts  of  a 
work  when  viewed  from  a distance  ? 

All  these  several  questions  deserve  our  attention. 

i'irst,  with  respect  to  close  imitation. 

It  scarcely  can  be  necessary  to  state,  to  persons 
of  any  intelligence  in  art,  that  it  is  a radical  error 
to  suppose  that  it  is  in  tho  province  of  the  painter 
or  the  sculptor  to  effect  an  exact  imitation;  that 
is,  such  imitation  as  shall  produce  illusion.  All 
know  that,  in  many  respects,  this  is  impossible  in 
sculpture.  In  others,  where  it  is  possible,  the 
fac  simile  representation  of  inferior  objects,  sucli 
as  veils,  napkins,  the  stuffs  and  materials  of 
drapery,  is,  as  all  practical  sculptors  know,  simply 
the  work  of  a careful  carver. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  state  the  prin- 
ciple by  which  the  sculptor  is,  or  should  be 
governed  in  this  respect.  It  has  been  stated  that 
there  are  certain  objects  in  nature  which  do  not 
admit  of  being  exactly  imitated  in  sculpture. 
This  is  undeniable;  but  even  if  it  were  possible 
to  carry  the  imitation  of  that  which  is  the  highest 
object  of  the  artist’s  study,  namely,  the  human 
figure,  to  such  perfection  as  to  induce  the  belief 
that  it  was  real,  that,  to  any  one  entering  a sculn- 
ture  gallery,  the  figures  should  so  closely  resemble 
nature  that,  at  first  sight,  they  should  appear  to 
be  living  men  and  women  standing  on  pedestals, 
would  not  the  achievement  cause  a very  disagree- 
able impression?  Undoubtedly  it  would.  At 
present,  the  lover  and  admirer  of  art  is  gratified 
by  the  contemplation  of  a fine  and  successful 
work  of  art,  as  a work  of  art.  His  imagination 
supplies  all  that  is  wanting,  and  he  does  not 
ask  or  expect  that  his  senses  shall  be  deceived. 
Xay,  the  moment  be  could  bring  himself  to  look 
at  it  as  a positive  and  exact  imitation  of  a human 
figure,  the  hair,  the  eyes,  the  lips,  the  nails,  every 
part  coloured  and  tinted  like  life,  but  without  life, 
he  would  he  more  disposed  to  shrink  from  than 
admire  it.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  the  feeling  with 
which  we  should  contemplate  such  well-known 
works  as  the  Apollo,  the  group  of  Laocoou  and  his 
Sons,  the  Farnese  Hercules,  the  Fighting  or 
Dying  Gladiator,  and  other  admired  statues  so 
treated.  Even  such  a near  approximation  to 
reality  as  is  afforded  by  wax-work  exhibitions,  is 
anything  but  pleasing  to  the  generality  of  people, 
and  especially  persons  of  taste  in  art,  though  they 
may  be  amused  by  the  talent  and  ingenuity 
shown  in  thus  produciug  resemblances.  It  is  not 
intended  to  insult  legitimate  sculpture  by  a com- 
parison with  bad  common-place  wax-work  figures, 
but,  in  all  fairness,  to  take  tho  best  that  could  be 
produced.  Even  if  they  could  be  the  productions 
of  fir.st-rate  artists,  the  argument  wovdd  equally 
apply.  The  dissatisfaction  felt  in  this  case  is  to 
be  accounted  for  on  a perfectly  intelligible  prin- 
ciple. The  reason  for  it  is,  that  wax-work  ap- 
proaches too  near  to  nature  to  be  agreeable  as  art  ; 
and  yet  it  is  not  near  enough,  or  true  enough,  to 
nature — nor  can  it  ever  be  so — to  make  us  foro-et 
it  is  art.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  true 
Greek  sculpture  of  a good  period  ever  fell  so  low 
in  taste  as  to  have  a school  of  close  imitators  of 
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the  kind  alluded  to,  or  that  the  introduction  of 
colour  on  marble  statues  had  any  such  object.” 

He  then  alluded  to  the  painted  monumental 
figures  still  existing  in  many  of  our  churches. 
They  are  chiefly  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries,  though  the  practice  prevailed  in  the 
earliest  period  of  such  monuments.  “Probably, 
as  they  are  of  modern  date,  no  value  whatever 
will  be  allowed  them ; but  had  any  figures  or 
fragments  resembling  them  been  dug  up  in  Greece 
or  Asia  Minor,  there  can  he  little  doubt,  judging 
; from  the  examples  that  have  been  quoted,  they 

■ would  have  been  hailed  by  the  Polychromists 
as  invaluable  specimens  of  the  practice,  and 
triumphantly  adduced  as  authority  for  its  rein- 
troduction. And  how  do  these  afiect  us  considered 
as  works  of  art  ? Are  not  the  best  of  them  more 
suggestive  of  the  toy-shop  than  the  sculptor’s 
studio  ? Among  our  obligations  to  the  committee 
of  artists  who  have  so  carefully  arranged  the 
various  courts  at  the  Crystal  Palace  at  Sydenham 
must  be  noted,  especially,  the  opportnnity  they 
have  aflbrded  the  public  of  judging  of  the  eft'ect 
of  the  employment  of  colour  in  sculpture  and 
architecture  respectively.  Upon  its  applicability 
to  the  latter  art  it  is  not  necessary  here  to  offer 
any  remark.  Polychromy  in  architecture  has  re- 
ceived full  attention,  and  has  been  most  ably  dis- 
cussed by  many  eminent  writers.  But  where 
painting  has  been  applied  to  insulated  sculpture 
(for  the  frieze  of  the  Parthenon  must  be  so  consi- 
dered as  it  is  here  presented  to  us),  it  surely  is  not 
asserting  too  much  to  say  the  bad  effect  it  produces 
is  quite  enough  to  insure  its  unqualified  condem- 
nation. The  experiment  here  made  of  the  light 
blue  background  only,  with  the  riliei'i  left  in  raw 
wliite  upon  them,  is  sufficiently  unsatisfiTctory; 
but  the  grey,  white,  black,  and  brown  horses,  and 
their  flesh-coloured  riders,  with  their  gilded  heads 
of  hair,  all  so  admirable  and  so  perfect  in  their 
simple  art,  are  here  degraded  into  tawdry  toys.  It 
is  remarkable,  also,  that  the  figures  appear  now 
to  have  lost  their  symmetry,  and  the  composition 
its  unity,  while  all  the  finer  qualities  of  detail  in 
which  they  abound  are  entirely  obscured.  By  far 
the  most  successful  works  of  the  kind  are  to  he  met 
with  in  Spain,  where  statues,  as  large  as  life  and 
represented  in  action,  are  to  bo  seen  painted  with 
the  utmost  care  aud  finish.  It  is  known  that, 
while  this  taste  prevailed,  sculptors  laboured  to 
acquire  all  the  skill  of  the  best  painters,  that  they 
might  themselves  execute  this  adventitious  work, 
and  thus  insure  all  the  pictorial  efiect  possible  to 
their  statues.  As  the  artists  of  the  time,  the  six- 
teenth century,  were  amongst  the  most  able  that 
Spain  has  produced — as  Cano,  Montanes,  Her- 
nandez— these  performances  far  surpass  anything 
of  the  kind  found  in  other  countries,  and  the  efiect 
they  produce  at  first  sight  is  described  by  those 

■ who  have  seen  them  as  perfectly  startling.  But, 
while  giving  them  all  due  credit  for  the  peculiar 
excellence  they  exhihit,several  accomplished  writers 
on  Spanish  art  have  not  hesitated  to  record  their 
unqualified  condenmation  of  the  practice,  as  op- 
posed to  all  true  principles  of  sculpture.  But,  to 
show  the  extent  to  which  the  enthusiasm  and  the 
determination  to  support  any  favourite  theory  may 
be  carried,  the  ingenious  author  of  a well-knowu 
treatise  on  Polychromy  says,  — “Si  une  figure 
culoriee  avec  art  et  avec  goilt  ne  fait  pas  bien, 
e’est  la  sculpture  qui  en  defaut  et  non  pas  la 
polychromie.”  This  is  taking  a somewhat  unusual 
view  of  the  position  that  sculpture  might  be  sup- 
posed to  hold  in  the  question.” 

He  believed  that  sculpture  coloured  lost  its 
distinctive  or  special  character.  “ It  was  a portion 
of  an  architectural  efiect.  Colouring,  we  know, 
was  extensively  employed  in  architectural  decora- 
tion, and  when  the  sculptor  was  called  upon  to  act 
in  combination  with  the  architect,  his  work,  no 
doubt,  was  subject  to  the  same  laws  of  treatment 
as  other  parts  of  tho  composition.  He  placed  his 
groups  in  the  pediment  with  its  enriched  coloured 
mouldings  against  a background,  sometimes  painted 
blue— perhaps  to  imitate  the  sky,  but  quite  as 
likely  merely  to  give  increased  distinctness  and 
relief  to  his  figures.  He  further  increased  their 
effect,  as  portions  of  a general  design,  with  gilding 
and  other  accessories,  aud,  no  doubt,  also  some- 
times with  colour.  But  in  all  this,  his  object  was 
to  make  his  sculpture  assist  the  whole  efiect.  In 
short,  it  became  necessary  to  adapt  the  sculptures, 
in  colour  and  in  finery,  to  the  objects  around  them  ; 
so  that  in  fact,  as  we  are  now  considering  it, 
instead  of  a principal  it  became  a subordinate  and 
only  ministerial  accessory.” 

As  additional  grounds  for  discountenancing  the 
practice,  Mr.  IVestmacott  urged  that  it  would  pre- 
vent the  multiplication  of  favourite  works  by 
casting,  and,  further,  would  tend  to  a sensuous 
treatment  of  subjects  calculated  to  be  injurious. 
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“ The  lessons  of  history  should  not  be  read  in  vain- 
Sculptors  should  strive  not  to  allow  their  art  to 
degenerate  into  a possible  means  of  corruption. 
They  must  know  how  very  few  who  contemplate 
undraped  statues  can  have  the  necessary  k nowledge 
to  form  anything  like  an  accurate  judgment  upon 
their  merit,  their  truth,  and  the  higher  technical 
qualities  of  the  art,  aud,  consequently,  that  such 
works  can  usually  only  address  the  sense,  aud  not 
the  understanding.  They,  as  guardians  of,  and 
caterers  to,  the  public  taste,  should  avoid  ancl  pro- 
test against  any  innovations  which,  by  possibility, 
may  have  a tendency  to  deprave  that  taste,  or  to 
lower  the  high  standard  of  art.” 

In  the  discussion  which  followed  the  reading 
of  the  paper, — Mr.  John  Bell  concurred  in  Mr. 
Westmacott’s  views,  with  an  evidence,  drawn  from 
the  well-known  story  of  the  Venus  of  Cnidus  by 
Praxiteles,  that,  at  any  rate,  all  the  finest  statues 
of  antiquity  were  not  painted.  The  Dean  of  West- 
minster (who  was  in  the  chair)  also  agreed  with  the 
lecturer,  and  urged  that  the  remains  of  statues  with 
paint  upon  them,  found  by  the  moderns,  were  those 
that  hud  formed  part  of  the  architecture,  and 
afforded  no  proof  that  sculpture,  per  se,  was 
painted  by  the  ancient  masters.  Professor 
Donaldson  diflered  altogether  from  Mr.  West- 
macott,  maintaining  not  simply  that  the  evidence 
in  favour  of  the  belief  that  the  ancients  painted 
their  finest  work  was  clear,  but  that  sculpture  was 
greatly  improved  by  colours, — was  made  a closer 
representation  of  what  it  professed  to  he, — and 
that  a revival  of  the  practice  was  desirable.  With 
which  view  Mr.  J.  G.  Grace  coincided,  and  made 
some  remarks  on  the  way  in  which  colour  should 
be  applied.  It  was  admitted  that  the  frieze  of 
the  Parthenon,  ns  painted  at  the  Crystal  Palace, 
was  a failure  through  being  of  plaster;  and  that 
before  long  a work  in  marble  would  probably 
be  subjected  to  the  process.  Mr.  Westniacott,  in 
reply  to  a vote  of  thanks  moved  by  the  Dean, 
maintained  that  nothing  had  been  said  to  touch 
his  argument,  aud  the  meeting,  which  was  a very 
full  one,  broke  up.  Should  an  opportunity  occur, 
we  shall  return  to  that  part  of  the  subject  which 
more  concerns  us  to-day  than  any  further  dis- 
cussion of  the  meaning  of  circumlitio,  viz.  the  de- 
sirability, or  otherwise,  of  the  practice  now.  Tliat 
the  Greeks  did  paint  some  of  their  statues  is 
undeniable,  and  not  worth  further  talk.  The 
statue  painters  are  distinctly  spoken  of  by  Plato 
and  by  Plutarch.  What  we  have  yet  to  settle  is, 
ought  we  to  follow  their  example  ? 


VENICE.* 

The  photo^aph  128,  the  canopy  over  the  door  of 
S.  Siefano,  will  enable  you  to  understand  the  detail  of 
this  Vcnetiiin  Gothic.  This  is  said  to  have  been  built 
in  1325  ; but  I doubt  its  being:  so  early  in  date,  and  can  see 
but  little  to  admii-e  in  it,  and  nothing  to  imitate.  The 
enormously  exaggerated  crockets  are  very  characteristic, 
whilst  the  detail  of  the  pinnacles  will  show  you  by  how 
very  little  this  work  is  removed  from  Renaissance. 

In  the  absence  of  any  illustrations  of  other  churches,  I 
must  omit  all  further  reference  to  their  peculiarities,  and 
go  on  to  give  you  some  description  of  the  Gothic  domestic 
remains,  which  are,  after  all,  by  far  the  most  numerous 
and  valuable  relics  in  Venice,  and  of  so  much  importance 
that  they  ought  not  to  be  left  to  the  fag  end  of  a hurried 
lecture. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  interest  which 
any  one  who  cares  about  Gothic  architecture  must  feel  in 
this  part  of  his  recollections  of  Venice.  I know  no  other 
large  city  which  is  so  full  of  Mediseval  remains.  Nurem- 
berg,  Lubeck,  Rouen,  and  Cologne  are  full  of  interest  for 
the  examples  of  domestic  architecture  which  they  con- 
tain } but  they  have  generally  some  two  or  three  exam- 
ples only  remaining  in  each  ol  real  architectural  value, 
the  remainder  being  mainly  picturesque  fragments,  very 
pretty  ornaments  for  a sketch-book,  hut  of  small  value 
for  architectural  study.  In  Venice,  on  the  contrar>-,  if 
you  go  quietly  in  and  out,  following  the  many  windings 
of  the  canals,  you  find  the  Mediaeval  palaces  occurring  so 
often,  that  you  almost  cease  to  count  them,  and  without 
a long  acquaintance  with  them  you  are  quite  unable  to 
recollect  the  particular  family  names  by  which  they  are  all 
distinguished  from  one  another.  Then,  if  you  leave  the 
gondola  and  thread  your  way  through  the  narrow  path- 
ways between  the  houses,  you  come  now  upon  an  old 
wuidow,  then  on  a perfect  old  house,  and  frequently  on 
the  side  of  some  small  piazza,  upon  a group  of  three  or 
four  together;  and  evvry  one  of  these  many  examples  has 
its  separate  and  peculiar  value. 

The  ducal  palace  is,  of  course,  first  in  interest,  as  in 
scale,  of  all  the  buildings  of  its  class  in  Venice.  The 
photographs  which  we  have  here  c.vplain  all  its  prominent 
features,  but  1 trust  fully  that  in  future  years  we  shall 
have  on  these  walls  illustrations  of  the  sculpture  which 
adorns  the  capitals  throughout  the  buildings. 

The  p.alace  forms  three  sides  of  a square ; hut  the  por- 
tions of  most  interest,  and  of  which  we  have  the  fullest 
dliistralion,  are  the  two  external  fronts  lacing  respec- 
tively towards  the  water  and  towards  the  piazetta  o£ 
S.  Mark.  1 need  not  describe  what  you  already  all  know 
so  well:  suffice  it  to  say  that  the  whole  of  the  lower  order 
of  capitals  are  sculptured  with  foliage  and  figures,  illus- 
tive  of  the  virtues,  vices,  animal.'!,  lions,  emperors,  planets, 
and  other  subjects,  which  have  been  elaborately  described 
by  Mr.  Ruskm,  and  again  by  M.  Didron  and  Mr.  Burges, 
in  the  “ Annales  Archeolngiques,”  aud  that  the  sculpture 
of  the  ten  or  eleven  capitals  nearest  S.  Mark’s,  in  the  front 
towards  the  Piazzetta,  appears  to  be,  to  a considerable 
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extent,  a repetition  of  that  in  the  water  front,  and 
c-xecuted  at  a somewhat  later  date.  Tlie  three  angles  are 
marked  by  additional  sculpture  above  the  capitals,  illus- 
trating re.spectivcly  the  three  archangels,  and  below  them 
three  subjects,  “The  Drunkenness  of  Noah,’’  “The  Fall,” 
and  “The  Judgment  of  Solomon.”  The  latter  shows  evi- 
dence, in  its  detail,  that  it  is  not  far  removed  in  date  from 
the  time  of  such  a man  as  Donatello,  whilst  we  know  that 
the  work  at  the  opposite  angle  must  have  been  completed, 
to  say  the  least,  a great  many  years  earlier. 

There  are  certain  dates  of  parts  of  the  work  so  far  fixed 
tliat  we  may  depend  upon  them.  The  building  was  com- 
menced about  1301,  and  probably  near  the  south-east 
•angle.  The  capital  next  to  the  south-west  angle  still 
hears  the  date  1344.  The  large  window  in  the  sea  fa9ade 
bears  the  date  1404,  and  the  council  sat  in  their  great 
council  chamber  for  the  first  time  in  n-23  j whilst  the 
Porta  della  Carta  (photograph  140)  was  built  in  1439-41. 

You  will  notice  in  the  sea  fa9ade  that  two  windows  to 
the  right  differ  from  the  others,  and  that  the  five  arches 
below  them  are  blocked  up,  andonthcpiazettafa9adeyou 
will  find  that  tlie  seventh  column  from  the  angle  is  longer 
than  the  others,  and  about  as  large  as  the  other  angle 
.shafts.  These  peculiarities  mark  on  the  outside  the 
position  of  the  internal  walls,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
.points  of  junction  of  tlie  work  of  different  years,  and 
serve,  too,  to  diversify  the  front  in  an  agreeable  manner. 

There  is  another  authority  for  the  appearance  of  the 
palace  in  the  fourteenth  century,  which  cannot  be  over- 
Tooked ; this  is  a view  iu  an  illuminated  MS.  in  the  Bodleian 
'Library— “ The  Romance  of  Alexander.”  The  view  was, 
-aio  doubt,  drawn  by  some  one  who  had  been  at  Venice, 
lor  he  represents  the  church,  palace,  sea,  and  the  two 
columns  on  the  Piazzetta,  with  at  least  as  much  fidelity  as 
'could  be  expected.  The  important  fact  is,  that  he  repre- 
:3Cnts  the  ducal  palace  as  a building  of  two  stages  in 
height,  the  lower  a simple  arcade,  and  the  upper  an 
arcade  of  cusped  arches,  and  that  he  represents  a greater 
•number  of  these  arches  in  the  piazza  front  than  on  the 
-sea  front,  whilst  he  ignores  altogether  the  upper  stage  of 
the  whole  building. 

Finally,  there  was  a great  fire  in  U19,  which  damaged 
'the  old  portion  of  the  builduig  so  much,  that  a decree  was 
.passed  to  rebuild  it  in  conformity  with  the  rest,  and  this 
work  was  commenced  in  A.D.  1424. 

With  these  authorities,  which  I obtain  mainly  from  the 
'■“Stones  of  Venice,”  I should  arrange  the  dates  of  the 
'builduig  in  this  way. 

The  wholeofthetwolowerstagesof  the  sea  front,  and  the 
first  six  arches  of  the  Piazzetta,  were  probably  built  be- 
tween 1309 and  1350;  and  the  building  was  in  this  state 
when,  some  time  in  the  fourteenth  century,  the  Bodleian 
aliuminator  saw  it. 

In  1340  a decree  was  passed,  commanding  a new  council 
chamber  to  be  built.  And  1 have  no  doubt  that  it  was 
•between  this  period  and  1423,  in  which  year  the  council- 
chamber  was  first  used,  that  the  whole  of  the  upper  stage 
was  added,  as  far  os  the  centre  of  the  Piazzetta  front; 
whilst  the  rest  was  completed  in  imitation  of  the  earlier 
•work,  between  the  years  1424  and  M39.  We  may  be  sure 

• of  this,  that  the  whole  of  tlie  palace,  as  we  now  see  it, 
Jiinst  have  been  completed  before  the  Porta  della  Carta 
(i.e.  before  143P),  with  which,  in  some  points,  such  as  tlie 
diapering  of  the  upper  surface  with  marbles,  and  the 
•quaint  parapet, it  exactly  coincides. 

The  sculpture  would  all  agree  very  well  with  these  dates, 
for  though  that  on  the  north-west  angle  is  no  doubt  later 
than  the  rest,  it  is  impossible  to  say,  from  its  style  of 

• execution  and  from  the  character  of  the  armour  and 

tbnt  it  is  later  than  the  first  quarter  of  the 
fifteenth  century. 

I am  inclined  also  to  think  that  the  whole  exterior  of 
' Jie  upper  portion  of  the  building  was  cased  with  marble, 
•and  furnished  with  its  windows  just  about  the  last  tiling 
of  all.  ^ 

I trust  I have  now  made  the  dates  of  this  noble  building 
•clear.  I ought  to  apologize  for  detaining  you  upon  them, 

• when  our  business  is  rather  with  the  work  itself  than  with 
Rs  date.  It  is  difficult  to  instance  any  building  which, 
from  the  simple  reiteration  of  the  same  fine  feature  over 
and  over  again  in  successive  bays,  produces  a more  grand 

•architectural  effect.  The  Towiihall  at  Ypres  comes  nearer 
-to  it  then  any  other  building  that  1 know;  and  though 
It  wants  very  much  the  fine  open  arcade  on  the  ground 
story,  and  altogether  the  .sculptured  enrichments,  it 
•lias  the  great  advantage  of  a vast  and  very  steep  ex- 
panse of  roof,  and  a fine  tower  rising  out  of  it.  The 
sculpture  of  the  capitals  must  be  studied  in  detail  to  be 
appreciated : much  of  it  is  very  fine,  but  not  equal  in 
■architectural  excellence  to  the  earlier  sculpture  of  the 
north  of  Europe.  The  building  has  no  doubt  suffered 
somewhat  by  time.  The  bases  of  the  columns  are  mostly 
obscured  by  the  gradual  rise  of  the  soil,  and  of  the 
-exquisite  marbles  in  geometrical  patterns  which  probably 
filleil  in  the  whole  of  the  spandrils  of  the  lower  arcade ; 
I think  two  only  are  now  left  on  the  sea  front. 

The  marble  face  to  the  upper  stage  is  not  thoroughly 
pleasing.  It  looks  too  much  like  brickwork;  but  it  has 
the  advantage  of  being  part  of  the  structure  of  the  wall, 
.and  not,  as  at  St.  Mark’s,  a mere  veneering.  The  only 
otiicr  palace  in  which  I remember  the  same  pattern  being 
used  is  one  of  very  late  Gothic  date. 

The  photographs  138,  139,  140,  145,  148,  15I,  154,  give 
•the  different  portions  of  this  building  with  such  accuracy 
as  to  make  further  description'superfluous.  We  have,  in 
addition,  photographs  of  some  of  the  most  noteworthy  of 
the  other  palaces. 

Such,  for  instance,  are  the  Foscari  and  Giustiniani 
palaces  (Photograph,  146}.  The  latter  shows  the  brick 
face  of  the  wall.  These  form  part  of  the  largest  Gothic 
group  on  the  Grand  Canal,  consisting  of  three  palaces, 
all  of  the  same  general  type,  with,  as  you  will  see,  a 
water  door  ; aud  above  this,  a grandly  composed 
■central  window,  with  smaller  windows  on  either 
side  very  regularly  planned.  This  arrangement  was 
uuectly  derived  from  that  of  the  Romanesque  palaces, 
ill  which  the  centre  was  almost  invariably  marked;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  increased  height  of  the  building, 
and  the  absence  of  the  open  arcade  on  the  ground  or 
water-stage,  are  Gothic  variations  from  the  older  type. 
The  balconies  are  not  much  varied.  You  see  the  earliest  in 
the  front  of  S.  Mark’s,  and  round  the  apse  of  Murano,  and 
the  fourteenth  century, almost  the  only  differeucc 
that  the  shafts  have  small  trefoiled  openings 
between  them  in  a place  of  simple  round  arches,  whilst 
tneir  underside  is  ornamented  with  carving.  It  was 
reserved  for  the  architect  of  the  house,  called  the 
Ca  rasan,  to  introduce  traceries  into  balconies  in  the 
end  of  the  fifteenth  century.  His  device  was  an  ahom- 
inable  one,  as  tracery  is  just  as  unfit  for  the  place  as  shafts 
are  fitting.  _ These  houses  enclose  generally  an  inner 
court  in  which  is  the  staircase,  whilst  the  ceilings  consist 


of  moulded  beams,  supported  where  necessary  by  shafts. 
The  Ca’  d’Oro  (No.  148}  is  another  house  of  great 
interest,  though  it  has  been  damaged  by  alterations.  In 
the  other  palaces  you  may  have  seen  that  each  window 
was  placed  within  a square  line  of  dentil  moulding,  which 
separated  it  from  the  field  of  brickwork,  the  space  enclosed 
being  generally  filled  in  with  marble.  Here,  however, 
every  portion  of  the  wall  is  faced  with  marble,  whilst  the 
lower  stage  imitates  the  earlier  buildings,  in  that  it  opens 
to  the  water  with  an  arcade  of  five  arches.  It  is  difficult 
to  judge  exactly  of  the  dates  of  these  buildings;  but  the 
arcade  certainly  looks  to  me  like  thirteenth-century  work, 
whilst  the  rest  is  probably  circa  1350—1400.  The  parapet 
is  very  picturesque,  but  it  has  been  greatly  damaged  in 
restoration. 

It  may  give  you  some  idea  of  the  number  of  Gothic 
houses  here  when  I tell  you  that  to  the  right  of  the 
Ca’  d’Oro  the  next  three  houses  are  Gothic, — that  next  to 
it  having,  however,  been  spoilt  by  a very  recent  resto- 
ration, which  dealt  largely  in  green  paint.  The  parapet 
of  the  Ca’  d’Oro  is  sometimes  picturesquely  repeated  in 
brick,  but  the  usual  finish  of  Venetian  walls  is  a moulded 
eaves  cornice  Soften  adorned  with  dog-tooth),  supported 
on  corbels  ; and  the  roofs  are  almost  always  of  flat  pitch, 
and  hipped.  Another  feature  of  many  of  the  Venetian 
palaces  is  the  angle  shaft.  You  see  this  treated  quite 
plainly  in  the  fine  early  house  called  the  Palazzo  Cavalli, 
next  to  the  Ca’  Grimani  (127),  which  dates  from  the  uth 
century,  and  in  the  Foscari  and  Giustiniani  palaces  (146). 
It  is  generally  quoined  regularly  into  the  building  with 
long  and  short  quoins.  Later  examples  usually  have 
detached  shafts,  twisted  and  held  to  the  wall  by  occasional 
baiid-s;  you  will  see  these  ill  the  angles  of  the  upper  stage 
of  the  Ducal  Palace.  In  130  (the  railway  bridge},  and  125 
you  see  another  Palazzo  Cavalli.  In  No.  365  (on  screen), 
the  same  palace  is  given,  and  this  photograph  is  valuable, 
as  giving  the  traceries  ofthe  windows  unobscured  by  some 
abominable  blinds  which  have  been  put  across  them  just 
where  they  do  most  damage,  as  you  will  see  on  the  other 
photographs.  The  photographs  of  the  lions  from  the 
entrance  to  the  Arsenal  ought  not  to  be  forgotten.  I 
know  not  their  date,  but  they  have  inscriptions  on  them 
which  it  is  said  are  in  Runic  chai'actcrs.  I need  hardly 
say  more  of  them  than  that  they  have  a certain  savagely 
quiet  dignity,  which  is  refreshing  when  compared  with 
some  modem  beasts.  It  is  true  they  are  not  too  much 
like  lions;  but  if  you  were  to  put  them  alongside  of  some 
lions  not  long  ago  placed  to  keep  guard  on  a sloping 
coping  on  each  side  of  the  cathedral  steps  at  Genoa,  I 
think  you  would  prefer  the  quaint  magnificence  of  these 
to  the  miserable  modeniism  of  the  others. 

I believe  I have  now  said  something  of  all  the  photo- 
graphs which  we  have  here  at  all  illustrative  of  Venetian 
Gothic  or  Medireval  architecture.  But  before  I finish,  if 
I may  venture  to  tax  your  patience  any  longer,  it  may  be 
as  well  to  say  a few  words  as  to  the  special  value  of  these 
photographs  and  of  the  buildings  they  represent.  This 
consists  mainly  in  the  fact  that  they  are  singularly  well 
adapted  to  serve  as  the  foundations  onwhiclito  build  our 
nineteenth-century  style  of  domestic  architecture  for  such 
cities  as  this.  You  must,  I think,  see  how  completely  such 
fa9ades  os  theirs  lend  themselves  to  all  our  requirements. 
The  windows  are  large,  wide,  and  numerous.  The  fronts 
are  regular  if  it  be  necessary,  and,  with  equally  good  re- 
sults, irregular  when  that  was  themore  convenient  course. 

The  imitation  of  such  windows  as  the  Venetian  need  be 
in  no  way  un-English,  as  those  who  have  seen  the  new 
museum  at  Oxford  will  at  once  allow.  Nor  can  I refrain 

fromexpressing  my  astonishment  thatsomemembers  of  the 

House  of  Commons,  and  among  them  an  architect,  should 
have  ventured  to  rise  a few  nights  since  in  their  places, 
and  assert  that  in  advocating  the  use  of  Mediaival 
architecture  for  the  new  Foreign  and  other  Government 
offices,  anyone  advocated  the  introduction  of  “features 
unsuitcdtolhe  common  wants  of  life,”  narro%v  windows,  or 
“complicated  arrangements,  iu  place  of  sash  windows  ” 
and  other  barbarisms,  as  they  were  called.  Either  they  had 
nevertnubled  themselves  to  look  at  the  Gothic  designs  for 
those  buildings,  and  ought  not,  therefore,  to  have 
expressed  an  opinion;  or.  having  cxaiqined  'the  plans 
they  misrepresented  the  facts,  in  order  to  serve  some 
party  purpose.  It  is  notorious  that  iu  this  matter  the 
authors  o<  most  of  the  Gothic  designs  had  followed  the 
Venetian  examples,  and  had  provided  sashes  opening 
behind  the  shafted  windows,  and  a larger  amount  of 
glass  for  their  rooms  than  their  opponents. 

The  next  point  of  value  in  these  buildings  is  the  free 
use  of  the  detached  shaft,— a noble  feature  in  almost  all 
Italian  architecture  in  the  Middle  Ages,  but  one  which 
after  the  thirteenth  century,  was  strangely  neglected  in 
England.  We  should  be  blind,  indeed,  if  we  maintained 
our  insular  traditions  hereiu.  But  it  is,  I hope,  unneces- 
sary to  urge  the  adoption  of  such  a feature  as  this. 

Other  points  on  which  -we  may  well  derive  information 
from  Venetian  buildings  are  the  introduction  of  colour, 
either  with  mosaic  or  coloured  marbles,  and  the  use  of 
brick.  On  the  latter  head  more  information,  no  doubt, 
may  be  obtained  elsewhere ; but  at  Murano  we  may  learn 
that  it  is  possible  to  produce  a good  effect,  even  with  the 
commonest,  whilst  the  fine  churches  of  the  Frari  and 
S.S.  Giovanni  e Paolo  show  what  may  be  produced  with  the 
best  materials.  In  all  of  them  the  roughness  of  the  work, 
even  when  moulded  bricks  are  used,  is  very  noticeable,  as 
well  as  the  width  of  the  mortar  joint.  The  bricks  vary 
very  much  iu  size  sometimes  in  the  same  building,  as  they 
do  also  in  their  bond . I need  hardly  say  thatthe  best  ancient 
brickwork  in  Europe  is  to  be  found  in  the  north  of  Italy. 
But  in  this  Venice  is  so  far  behind  Verona,  Mantua, 
Bologna,  and  in  Brescia,  that  1 think  it  as  weU  not  to  say 
very  much  on  this  point  now. 

The  use  of  mosaic  is  still  more  deserving  of  notice.  In 
the  west  front  of  S.  Mark’.s,  for  instance,  there  are  archi- 
volt  enrichments  formed  with  delicate  sculpture  on  a 
mosaic  ground  of  gold,  which  are  singularly  effective;  and 
iu  a climate  like  ours,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  how 
essential  it  is  if  we  wish  to  introduce  external  coloured 
decorations  to  do  it  with  permanent  colour.  The  portico 
of  the  British  Museum  is  a fair  example  of  what  any 
other  style  of  colouring  soon  comes  to.  And  even 
in  the  interior  of  our  churches  and  public  buildings, 
it  would  be  no  slight  advantage  to  have  our  decora- 
tions executed  in  a material  which  would  suffer  nothing 
by  an  occasional  application  of  a scrubbing-brush. 
Now,  this  Venetian  combination  of  sculpture  and 
mosaic  is  just  such  a system  of  enrichment  as  seems 
beyond  ail  others  suitable  for  such  an  atmosphere  as 
ours.  Tiiere  is  no  under-cutting  in  the  sculpture.  The 
rain  of  heaven  would  keep  it  free  from  dirt ; and  the 
golden  blue  green  or  red  ground  of  mosaic  would  make 
the  delicate  lines  of  the  sculpture  tell  with  astonishing 
force.  But  then  the  sculpture  must  be  good,  and  it  must 
be  designed— not  left  to  haphazard,  and  the  chance  of 


finding  a carver  capable  of  saving  the  architect  th® 
trouble  of  thinking.  This  work  at  S.  Mark’s  is  full  of 
thought,  power,  and  happiness. 

Then,  finally,  in  the  use  of  coloured  marbles,  no  city  is 
more  full  of  instruction  than  Venice.  In  the  Piazzetta 
fa9ade  of  S.  Mark’s,  there  are  some  very  lovely  examples 
of  medallions  arranged  in  geometrical  patterns.  Tlie  same 
kind  of  decoration  is  seen  iu  the  Ducal  Palace,  whilst 
throughout  the  city  house  after  house  has  the  spandrils  of 
its  windows  adorned  with  medallions  of  marble,  often 
brightened  up  by  a round  projecting  ball  of  marble  in  the 
centre;  and  even  a Renaissance  house  here  and  there 
remains,  whose  architect  was  not  too  vain  to  imitate  his 
predecessors  in  this  matter. 

I confess  my  own  feeling  is  entirely  against  any  general 
imitation  of  the  veneering  system  of  S.  Mark’s.  Do  what 
you  will,  it  looks  uncoiistructional,  and  deprives  your 
work  of  most  of  its  nerve  and  power.  When  marbles  of 
great  beauty  are  to  be  used,  it  seems  to  roe  that  they  but 
introduce  here  and  there  as  medallions,  in  some  spandril 
where  their  very  rarity  makes  them  the  more  precious, 
and  where  they  do  not  conceal  the  constructional  features 
of  the  building. 

If  we  want  to  colour  the  whole  of  our  walls,  the 
Broletto  of  Como,  of  which  tiiere  is  a photograph  on  the 
screen  (351),  or  Giotto’s  campanile  at  Florence,  of  which 
there  ought  to  be  a coloured  drawing  perpetually  before 
the  eyes  of  all  architects,  will  show  us  how  this  may  be 
accomplished  without  any  sacrifice  of  structural  truth. 

I have  now  said  more  than  enough  upon  my  subject; 
and  I must,  in  conclusion,  tell  you,  that  if  you  wish 
to  understand  Venetian  art  thoroughly,  you  can  only  do 
so  by  examining  the  buildings  for  yourselves.  Next  to 
such  an  examination,  the  photographs  which  this  society 
enables  you  to  obtain  so  cheaply  are  the  best  means  of 
appreciating  Venetian  art.  None  of  us  wish  to  ignore  our 
national  art,  but  we  are  bound,  when  we  can,  to  develop 
from  and  improve  upon  it ; and  for  this  Venice  affords, 
as  I think  I have  proved  to  you,  numberless  aids. 

And  of  all  the  cities  to  which  one’s  mind  reverts  with 
pleasant  recollections  of  days  well  spent,  I know  none  so 
eminently  delightful  as  Venice.  Its  peculiarities  are  all 
pleasurable;  and  if  the  few  hints  I have  been  able  to  give 
you,  added  to  the  inspection  of  the  photographs  which  we 
have  here,  induce  any  one  of  my  hearers  to  take  the  first 
opportunity  of  making  his  way  to  Venice,  and  studying 
iu  the  right  way  on  the  spot  all  her  Medireval  beauties,  I 
am  confident  he  will  not  be  inclined  to  blame  me  for 
having  spoken  warmly  and  entluisiastically  of  that  which 
is,  I believe — after  our  own  well-loved  architecture  of 
the  North — the  most  loveable  architecture  in  the  world. 

G.  E.  STaEET. 


ENGINEERING  WORKS  ABROAD. 

The  railway  works  from  Toulon  to  Marseilles 
continue  to  Lo  pushed  forward  with  the  greatest 
vigour,  and  will  be  very  soon  terminated  through- 
out the  line. 

The  manufacture  of  coke,  which  was  at  one 
time  carried  on  to  a great  extent  at  Charleroi,  but 
had  lately  become  very  much  restricted,  has  again 
acquired  considerable  activity. 

It  appears,  from  official  returns,  that  the  quan- 
tity of  foreign  coal  imported  into  France  by  the 
ports  of  Dieppe,  Fecamp,  Havre,  and  Rouen, 
during  the  year  1858,  amounted  to  4,9*16,058 
metric  quintals  (221^  lbs.  each),  being  1,090,046 
by  Rouen,  1,8-16,384 by  Havre,  134,1-18  by  Fecamp, 
and  1,875,480  by  Dieppe. 

The  Western  Railway  of  France  has  intro- 
duced another  improvement  on  its  lines,  namely, 
the  establishment  of  a saloon  carriage  to  every 
train.  A change  has  also  been  made  iu  the  goods 
traffic  of  the  same  line.  After  the  15th  February 
all  merchandize  coming  from  or  going  to  the 
Brittany  lines  is  not  in  futxire  to  be  received  or 
deposited  at  the  Batignoles  station.  Such  goods 
ai-e  to  be  sent  to  the  Vaugirard  station,  which  will 
be  specially  reservecl- 

An  experiment  has  been  just  made  on  the 
Vincennes  Railway  upon  a new  buffer  (jpara-c7iOc), 
calculated  to  neutralize,  or  lessen  in  a considerable 
degree,  the  effects  of  a collision  between  two 
trains,  by  means  of  leaden  disks  of  a certain 
thickness.  Six  trucks,  with  loads  of  7,000  kilo- 
grammes of  sand  and  balk,  were  placed  on  the 
line : three  were  left  stationary,  at  a certain  point, 
and  the  others  were  driven  into  the  former  by  a 
locomotive,  at  the  rate  of  30  to  40  kilometres  per 
hour,  which  stopped  on  the  line  after  it  had 
given  the  necessary  impulse.  The  shock  was 
terrible : the  loads  of  sand  and  timbers  were  in 
some  measure  scattered  about,  but  not  as  much  as 
was  expected : five  of  the  waggons  were  fractured, 
got  oil'  the  rails,  and  came  to  a stand-still  almost 
immediately : the  sixth  ran  on  by  itself  for  about 
100  metres,  and  did  not  appear  to  be  much  in- 
jured. Some  of  the  persons  present  were  of 
opinion  that  the  passengers  in  the  third  waggon 
of  the  train  run  into  would  have  received  only  a 
severe  shock,  without  serious  consequences.  Wo 
think,  however,  that,  iu  order  to  have  a more 
correct  idea  of  the  efficacy  of  M.  Guerinot’s^am- 
ahoc,  one  experiment  is  not  sufficient.  Let  him 
make  a series  of  trials  with  real  carriages — not 
with  real  people,  of  course. 

The  Nantes  papers  state  that  iu  their  town 
several  vast  iron  bridges  can  be  seen  in  course  of 
construction  for  the  Russian  railways. 

The  finishing  and  opening  of  the  line  from 
Coblentz  to  Mayence,  before  thej^end  of  the  year, 
is  looked  upon  as  a matter  of  certainty.  The 
works  of  the  Saint  Goar  tunnel  are  carried  on  so 
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rapidly,  that  It  will  be  terminated  at  the  end  of 
summer,  though  the  heaviest  work  and  the  greatest 
difficulty  on  the  line.  The  Nahe  bridge  is  shortly 
to  be  let  in  contract. 

The  Genexid  Roman  Railway  Company  {Pio 
centrale),  have  issued  an  invitation  to  contractor.®; 
of  public  works  that,  after  the  15th  inst.  they  mil 
receive,  at  the  offices  of  the  company,  in  Paris, 
Rue  Richelieu,  Xo.  99,  and  at  Rome,  Piazza  de  la 
Pilota  Palais  Filipanui,  tenders  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a tunnel,  1,600  metres  long,  at  Baldnini, 
between  Terui  and  Spoleto,  and  that  of  a tuunel 
1,950  metres,  at  Fossato,  between  Foligno  and 
Fabriano,  on  the  line  from  Rome  to  the  Adriatic. 
At  the  above  offices  the  specifications,  schedules 
of  prices,  plans,  &c.  can  be  consulted,  and  forms  of 
tender  obtained,  which  are  to  be  sent  there,  sepa- 
rately for  each  tunnel,  before  31st  March  inst. 


REPLT  TO  QUERIES  OX  CHURCH  ROOFS. 

“A  Cleegtmax”  asks,  at  page  111, — “1.  Is 
an  open  roof  really  adverse  to  the  transmission  of 
sound  ? ” If  it  makes  any  difference  whether  the 
large  portion  of  a speaker’s  voice  intercepted  by  i 
the  roof  of  alow-walled  building,  like  our  churches,  i 
be  reflected  to  the  audience,  or  lost,  or  frittered  up  . 
into  unmeaning  vibration,  then  no  proposition  in  ] 
modern  science  is  more  demonstrable  than  that  any  j 
Tiigh-pitched  open  roof  (say  any  that  fashion  would  i 
atpresent  allow  tobe  “G-othic”)  mustbc  acoustically  j 
the  worst  covering  coutrivable.  It  combines  two  : 
faults  that  otherwise  would  hardly  seem  com-  j 
patible  : 1,  the  timbers  intercepting  and  breaking  1 
up  as  much  as  possible  of  the  sound-waves  oii  their 
way  either  to  or  from  the  reflecting  surface;  and 
2,  the  surface  reflecting  those  that  do  reach  it  into 
none  hut  useless  directions,  that  can  bring  none  of 
them  to  any  of  the  audience  till  after  a second 
rebound.  A low,  obtuse-ridged,  or,  as  builders  j 
call  it,  “pediment-pitched”  open  roof  has  the  | 
former  fault,  bnt  not  the  latter;  and  a flat  ceil- 
ing the  latter  without  the  former ; as  was  well 
observed  in  Mr.  T.  R.  Smith’s  lectures  {Builder 
for  1858,  p.  773,  &c.).  The  only  ceilings  that  can 
-reflect  usefully  are  such  as  rise  in  the  centre,  but 
only  moderately  — say  from  oue-third  down  to  a 
quarter  the  span,*  If  the  rise  be  in  both  direc- 

* If  it  be  required  to  find  tbe  acoustically  best  ceiling' on 
laven  walls,  namely,  that  which  not  only  reflects  all  the 
sound  it  receives  to  some  part  of  the  audience,  but  s^a-eads 
it  most  equally  over  them  all;  then,  for  every  auditory 
without  aisles  or  side  galleries,  there  are  always  two 
depths  for  a segmental  ceiling  that  will  do  this  very 
nearly-,  for  though  the  strict  curves  would  in  one  be 
parabolic,  and  in  the  other  elliptic,  their  deviations  from 
circularity  (nay,  even  from  a ihref-plnnr  ceiling,  as  that 
of  the  House  of  Commons)  are  not  worth  attending  to. 
But  though  both  these  depths  are  equally  good  for  a 
simple  room,  with  only  an  end  gallery,  when  there  are 
^either  side  galleries,  or  ai.sles  (with  or  without  gallenes). 
the  deeptr  of  the  two  depths  for  the  nave  ceiling  becomes 
the  only  one  unwasteful  of  sound.  ] . Given,  in  a simple 
xoom  or  chapel,  the  levels  of  the  speaker’s  mouth  and 
the  wall-tops,  to  find  t’heftutt'T  of  the  two  acoustically 
best  forms  of  ceiling.  Take  a point  as  far  below  the 
speaker’s  mouth  as  this  is  below  the  top  of  walls,  and  this 
lower  point  will  be  the  centre  for  your  ceiling’s  curvature. 
It  is  independent  of  the  level  of  floor.  2.  Given,  the  level 
of  the  highest  side-gallery;  or  if  there  be  no  side  gal- 
leries, then  of  the  sides  of  floor;  the  width  of  same  from 
»de  to  side;  the  tops  of  nave  walls;  and  the  level  of 
speaker’s  mouth  ; to  find  the  deeper  of  the  two  acousti- 
cally be.-st  forms  of  nave  ceiling  (but  which,  in  the  case  of 
there  being  aisles  or  side  galleries,  become  the  only  best 
. form),  join,  by  lines  like  a St.  Andrew's  cross,  the  tops  of 
nave  walls  to  the  opposite  e.vtremities  of  the  whole  floor, 
or  highest  gallery,  if  any,  and  call  the  intersection  of  these 
lines  X.  Take  a point  half-way  between  the  level  of  X | 
and  that  of  the  speaker’s  month,  and  from  this  point,  as  a ' 
centre,  describe  an  arch  which  will  be  very  nearly  the  best  | 
to  which  the  ceiling  surface  or  surfaces  may  appro.vU  I 
mate.  Observe,  that  these  two  forms  of  ceiling  are  not  I 
merely  thelimiting,  orrfer/jcsfand  flattest  iorvas  consistent  I 
•with  ecoDoray  of  the  voice,  so  that  (in  a simple  room)  yon  i 
might  take  any  intermediate  curve  to  be  better  than  ! 
either  extreme.  On  the  contrary,  each  of  these  extremes 
is  positively  better  than  any  intermediate  form ; though 
even  the  worst  of  intermediate  form.s,  namely,  that  half-  i 
•way  between  them,  would  be  better  than  any  beyond  ! 
these  extremes,  as  a flat  ceiling  or  a Gotliic  open  roof.  \ 
It  will  be  found  that  both  forms  become  flatter  the  loftier  ! 
the  proportion  of  the  nave,  a most  fortunate  coincidence  i 
with  the  requirements  of  architectural  dignity,  which  (as 
I think)  call  for  more  curvature  in  a ceiling  tlie  nearer  it 
is  to  our  head.  Imagine  interchanged,  the  ceiling  of  any 
English  cloister  or  crypt,  and  that  of  the  nave  of  St. 
Alban’s  or  Peterborough,  and  you  will  understand  me. 
Again,  it  will  be  found  the  flatter  acoustic  form  can  in 
no  case  rise  a quarter  of  the  span;  while  even  the 
deeper  one  can  In  no  practically  possible  case  rise  a half, 
though  approaching  this  when  both  the  speaker  and  side- 
galleries  are  near  the  ceiling.  Thus  all  semi-circular 
nave-ceilings  are  too  deep;  but  the  Surrey  Music  Hall 
(especially  if  the  speaker  in  it  spoke  from  an  upper  gal- 
lery) would  approach  more  than  any  building  I know 
to  the  condiliojis  most  nearly  suiting  (for  none  can  quite 
suit)  the  semi-circular  ceiling  it  has.  And  its  acoustic 
superiority  to  other  wood-ceiled  rooms  (for  all  with 
wooden,  or  rather,  with  smooth-boarded  ceilings,  must 
have  a great  advantage)  I attribute  partly  to  the  above 
coincidence,  but  mnch  more  to  the  presence  of  the  serai- 
domical  end  farthest  from  the  speaker.  Semi-domes 
at  either  end  are  demonstrably  of  great  acoustic  value, 
but  not  so  much  at  the  speaker’s  end,  where  churches 
often  have  them,  as  at  tlie  other  end,  where  tliey  never 
have.  E.  L,  G. 


tions,  as  in  groined  and  domed  ceilings,  so  much 
the  better  than  -when  it  is  in  the  width  only. 
Rut  whether  it  be  by  curved  or  plane  surfaces 
(and,  if  the  latter,  by  two,  three,  or  more)  is  quite 
immaterial.  Moreover,  the  loss  of  sound  will  be 
less,  the  less  timber  is  exposed  below,  and  espe- 
cially the  less  depth  or  prominence  any  ribs  may 
have  that  cross  the  direction  of  the  voice. 

“ 2.  Is  there  any  good  example  of  ceiled  roofs 
in  Grotbic  churches  ?” — Yes,  but  I shall  not  say 
where,  because  I will  lielp  no  one  to  degrade  a 
sacred  edifice  with  monkey-art,  which  “a  clergy- 
man ” must  do  if  he  makes  it  the  essential  of 
his  church  to  be  Gothic  or  any  -ic.  TMiatever 
science  and  reason  may  show  to  be  physically  best, 
that  any  true  designer  can  do  gracefully  from  his 
own  resources,  and  without  a true  designer,  you 
cannot  have  it  done  at  all,  by  help  of  all  the 
“ examples”  in  Goth-dom. 

All  the  above  acoustic  desiderata,  except  the  , 
rise  in  two  directions,  seem  to  have  been  fulfilled 
(I  do  not  say  designedly),  in  the  wood-ceiled  roofs  ^ 
of  the  great  times  in  France,  which  are  also  (ex- 1 
cept  a few  of  Anglicising  character,  said  by  M.  j 
Tiollet  le  Due  to  exist  in  Xorraandy),  as  truly  re-  j 
fined,  both  in  engineering  and  in  taste,  as  those 
on  the  English  (or  as  he  calls  it,  Anglo-Xorman) 
system  were  and  are  barbarous  aud  frivolous.  I 
must  premise  that  the  French  had  retained,  from 
Roman  times,  or  else  re-Iuvonted  before  their 
earliest  e.xtant  works  of  this  kind,  the  whole  true 
system  of  timber-roofing,  by  ties  and  suspenders, 
of  which  our  architects  had  no  idea  till  since  the 
fall  of  the  arts,  aud  which  they  have  scarce  fully 
learnt  yet ; such  tentatives  as  that  which  nearly 
demolished  the  King’s-cross  terminus  being  still 
possible,  which  in  France  were  too  antiquated  for 
repetition  even  in  the  twelfth  century,  if  ever 
made  at  all.  I doubt  if  history  xvill  be  found  to 
yield  such  another  instance, — a useful  art  remain- 
ing, on  one  side  of  a strait,  seven  full  centuries  in 
arrear  of  its  established  condition  on  the  other 
side.  Well,  then,  in  these  reaUy  Gothic  examples  j 
(for  the  English  substitutes  being  a mere  freak  of  ! 
local  fashion,  cannot  rightly  be  reckoned  any  part ' 
of  the  great  Gothic  system,  using  that  term  for 
the  last  real  aud  rational  architecture),  the  ceilings 
form  two  cylindric  surfaces,  each  frequently  near 
a quarter  cylinder,  but  sometimes  much  less,  rising 
from  the  wall-plates,  and  meeting  at  a keel  or 
spine,  but  with  no  ridge,  at  about  the  mid-height 
of  the  king-post.  Any  other  ribs,  if  appearing  at 
all  beneath  the.  boarding,  project  very  little;  and 
the  timbers  seen  below  it  (which  are  never  any 
others  than  those  wanted,  namely,  the  tie  and 
kiug-post  foot),  are  lightened  to  the  utmost  by 
reducing  them,  except  at  their  ends  and  junc- 
tion, to  octagon  shafts,  often  under  4 inches 
diameter,  in  works  larger  than  any  modern 
church-roof.  So  far  science.  Xow  for  art,  the 
first  parts  to  decorate  were  those  by  which 
the  square  ends  of  the  timbers  diminish  to 
the  octagon  body,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the 
woollen  stirrup  by  which  the  king-post  suspends 
the  tie  (for  any  use  of  iron  to  save  design  was 
justly  esteemed  a barbarism).  Xext,  if  they 
could  decorate  any  more,  it  wa.s  the  wall-plate 
and  corbeb,  if  any,  whether  of  stone  or  wood. 
'Then. they  moulded  the  spine  and  the  ribs,  if  any. 
Xext  to  this  yon  must  come  to  the  boarded 
ground  {fllat  fond)  of  the  ceiling ; but  not  to 
I bedizen  it  with  that  trash  called  tracery, — mimic 
architecture  in  relief,  the  “ last  refuge  of  tlie 
j destitute,”  as  Mr.  Burges  calls  it,  but  pure  sur- 
[ face  colouring,  — work  whose  design  may  be 
worth  fifty  times  its  execution,  instead  of  a fif- 
' tieth  part  thereof;  and  let  the  colour  be  concen- 
' trated  mainly  intofringingsto  the  spine  and  wall- 
plates,  these  fringes  being  connected,  if  the  inter- 
I mediate  space  be  plain,  by  parallel  lines  running 
I down  it  like  ribs,  which  (especially  if  they  be  of 
j two  or  three  sizes  regularly  subordinated)  will 
1 enable  the  eye  to  appreciate  the  building’s  length. 

1 The  next  step  would  be  either  to  powder  your  still 
plain  j37a(/bnd  with  objects  of  any  degree  of  elabora- 
j tion,  from  stars  to  angels,  or  else  to  return  your 
j fringings  up  the  ribs  or  rib-like  lines,  so  as  to 
make  oblong  bordered  panels,  or  subdivide  these 
into  square  ones,  so  that  less  than  half,  or  even  a 
quarter,  of  the  surface  'need  remain  plain.  But 
I think  any  panels  completely  bordered  should  be 
left  to  secular  buildings,  the  more  solemn  and 
sacred  mode  of  treatment  being  powdering. 
Lastly,  the  only  remaining  ornament  1 can  think 
I should  approve,  and  tills  not  till  all  the  above 
are  afforded  (ns,  indeed,  I know  no  example  of  it), 
would  be  decorating  the  octagon  bodies  of  the 
timbers  somewhat  like  the  shafts  in  the  IIou.se  of 
Commons;  only,  if  this  be  done  at  all,  it  should 
involve,  even  in  the  smallest  church,  about  a dozen 
times  as  many  designs  as  the  Palace  of  Westmin- 


ster will  afford,  because  its  designer,  being  outlay- 
paid  {i.e.  according  to  the  outlay  of  others’  work,, 
not  of  his  own),  has  done  just  as  you  or  I,  or  “ A 
Clergyman  ” would  in  like  circumstances,  — made 
as  few  designs  as  possible  do  for  as  many  thousand 
shafts  as  possible. 

Thus,  as  above  said,  whether  by  design  or  un- 
wittingly I know  not,  all  the  best  acoustic  condi- 
tions but  one  have  been  fulfilled;  indeed,  I con- 
stantly find  that  after  reasoning  out  at  some 
pains  how  a thing  should  be  done  in  a pure 
original  “architecture  of  the  future,”  I am 
startled  by  encountering  in  some  archmological 
page  or  some  old  building  (but  never  in  any 
modern  one — never  in  any  of  outlay-paid  design 
you  may  be  sure.  Gothic  or  un-Oothic) — my  in- 
vention forestalled  six  centuries  in  every  particular 
of  it ; and  finding  that,  ere  the  tribes  of  the  outlay- 
paid  arose,  the  problem,  whenever  occurring,  •was 
solved  in  no  other  way, — that  my  bit  of  advanced 
nltra-modernism  is  but  orthodox  Gothic  after  all  I 
So  that,  were  I an  outlay-paid  designer,  I should 
certainly  adopt  the  method  of  the  Scott  school, 
and  save  all  this  reasoning,  by  assuming,  once  for 
all,  that  to  Gotbicise  after  genuine  models  will  be 
the  same  thing, — that  as  my  rationalizing  turns 
out  to  be  always  some  Gothicizing  step,  Gothicizing: 
will  do  for  rationalizing;  aud  thus  we  might  come- 
to  rejoice  in  more  sucli  “works  of  art”  as  St. 
Giles’s,  Camberwell;  St.  Thomas’s,  Winchester; 
or  the  “Broad  Phylactery”  buildings,  West- 
minster. 

3.  “ What  is  the  best  specimen  of  such  a 
church  ?” — It  were  great  waste  of  life  to  inquire, 
because  it  is  certain  that  a tithe  of  the  time  needed 
to  discover  the  best  would,  if  rightly  spent,  suffice 
to  design  a better  than  that  best,  wherever  it 
may  be.  * # * E.  L.  G- 


PROPOSED  EXLARGEMEXT  OF  PARIS. 

Ar  imperial  decree  of  the  9th  Febniary,  adopt- 
ing the  report  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interiox', 
orders  the  accomplishment  of  all  the  formalities 
enumerated  in  the  first  article  of  the  law  of 
18th  July,  1837,  on  the  subject  of  the  projected 
extension  of  the  limits  of  Paris  to  the  fortified 
boundary.  Thus  a question  of  important  interest- 
has  at  length  been  solved — interesting  to  the 
public,  since  it  has  occupied  their  minds  for  some 
years  past. 

Paragraph  1,  of  Article  1,  describes  the  basis  of 
the  measure.  'Die  limits  of  Paris  are  to  extend 
to  the  fortifications ; they  are  to  embrace  all  the 
military  works  of  the  circular  line,  and  the  zone 
of  250  metres  already  devoted  to  the  purposes  of 
defence.  In  consequence,  the  "communes’*  of 
Passy,  Auteuil,  Batignoles  - Mouceau,  Mont- 
martre, La  Chapelle,  La  Villette,  Belleville, 
Charonne,  Bercy,  Vaugirard,  and  Grenelle,  will 
he  suppressed.  The  territories,  or  portions  of 
territory  of  these  communes,  and  those  of  XcuiUy, 
Clichy,  Saint  Ouen,  Aubervillers,  Pantm,  Pres- 
Saint  Gervais,  Saint-Mande,  Bagnolet,  Ivry,  Gen- 
tilly,  Montrouge,  Vauves,  and  Issy,  as  far  as  the 
extreme  line  of  the  fortifications,  will  be  annexed 
to  Paris.  The  portions  of  the  communes  of 
Auteuil,  Passy,  Batignoles-Monceau,  Montmartre, 
La  Chapelle,  Charonne,  and  Bercy,  which  remain 
outside  the  new  line,  will  be  thus  united. 

Paragraph  2 divides  the  new  commune  of  Paris 
into  twenty  municipal  arrondissements,  forming 
as  many  cantons  of  justice  of  the  peace. 

Paragraph  3 advances  the  number  of  municipal 
councillors  of  Paris  to  sixty.  Each  of  the  arron- 
dissemonts  is  bound  to  furnish  no  less  than  two 
members  of  the  town-conncil,  and  is  to  be  pro- 
vided with  a mayor  and  two  adjoints. 

Paragraph  4 orders  that  from  the  1st  January, 
1860,  the  line  of  the  Paris  octroi  will  be  extended, 
to  the  "viur  d’escarpe”  of  the  circular  fortifica- 
tion. The  rest  of  the  paragraphs  contain  matter 
solely  relative  to  modifications  in  the  conditions  of 
the  octroi  for  the  benefit  of  factories  that  use  coal, 
to  the  direct  taxation  by  contribution,  and  to  the 
investigations  to  be  opened  in  order  that  com- 
mittees might  receive,  within  a stated  time,  any 
objections  or  remarks  to  the  present  law,  and 
report  thereon.  Thus  Paris  is  about  to  become  a 
colossal  city.  In  its  actual  limits  there  are  at 
present  1,171,316  souls;  the  suburbs  contain 
351,189  inhabitants;  so  that  the  future  popula- 
tion, when  Paris  is  extended,  is  at  once  raised  to 
1,525,505.  Paris  was  already  the  most  populous 
city  on  the  continent.  Vienna  has  only  -175,000; 
St.  Petersburg,  550,000;  Bei'lin,  430,000 ; Madrid, 
260,000;  Lisbon,  284,000;  Naples,  480,000;  Con- 
stantinople, 630,000;  Milan,  160,000.  London, 
is  the  only  European  city  more  populous  than 
Paris  will  be  when  the  change  of  limit  is  eflected — 
' ut  Lon  Ion  is  nearly  doubly  so. 


THE  BUILDER, 
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Mar.  5,  1859.] 


REDUCTION  OF  THE  HOURS  OF 
LABOUR. 


TnE  members  of  the  Conference  of  the  Building 
Trado-s  having  offered  a premium  for  the  best 
essay  on  the  “ Reduction  of  the  Hours  of  Labour,” 
the  adjudicators,  Messrs.  R.  W,  Grey,  George 
Potter,  W.  Hanton,  Edwin  Freeman,  and  James 
Brown,  have  awarded  it  to  one  with  the  motto 
“ Live  and  Let  Live,”  and  written  by  Mr.  Evan 
Daniel,  of  Pliiladclphla-tcTTacc,  Westminster-road. 
The  essay*  has  since  been  published.  Speaking 
of  the  phy.sical  evils  which  artisans  “ suffer  from 
the  ten-hour  system,”  the  writer  says : — 

“ Health  is,  of  all  blessings,  the  first  which  shcmlil 
engage  our  attention  in  every  effort  for  the  amelioration 
of  the  working  classes.  Wealth,  rank,  and  honours  are 
subordinate  to  it,  and  valueless  withDul  it.  To  the  work- 
uig  man  it  is  almost  inclisijensable,  for  iiiion  it  depends  his 
own  subsistence  and  that  of  his  family.  It  is  the  capital 
which,  with  his  abilities  a-i  a craftsman,  he  has  to  invest, 
and  on  which  he  has  solely  to  depend.  When  that  fails, 
he  is  left  ‘ at  the  mercy  of  the  rude  waves’  of  fortune  to 
close  his  life  in  misery  and  indigence.  Seldom  is  it  the 
case  that  he  has  been  enabled  to  lay  by,  when  in  health, 
sufficient  to  preserve  him  from  becoming  a burden  on  the 
public  when  life  begins  to  decline.  His  wages  are  not 
large,  and  the  fluctuation.s  of  trade,  tlie  loss  of  time  from 
untavourable  weather,  and'the  accidents  to  wliicli  artisans 
in  these  trades  are  especially  liable,  render  it  almost  an 
impo.'Sibility  to  make  a provision  for  old  age.  All  that  he 
can  hope  for,  when  in  health,  is  a continuation  of  that 
bles.siug,  whereby  he  may  preserve  his  independence  as 
long  as  possible,  and  prolong  the  opportunity  which  it 
affords  of  preparing  for  the  advance  of  infirmity  and 
physical  incapacity  for  labour.  It  is  evident,  then,  that 
no  efforts  should  be  spared  by  which  his  bfe  may  be 
lengthened  and  the  attacks  of  disease  warded  off.  If  we 
would  have  our  working-classes  self-reliant,  frugal,  and 
provident,  it  behoves  us  to  take  some  measures  by  which 
this  spirit  may  be  fostered  in  them,  which  will  induce 
them  to  strive  every  nerve  in  maintaining  their  indepen- 
dence throughout  life,  and  which  will  preserve  their  help- 
less fanrilies  from  the  miseries  of  penury.  The  man  who 
has  no  resource  to  fall  back  upon  when  illness  overtakes 
him— wbo  feels  life  a perpetual  struggle  between  slavery 
and  starvation— whose  present  affords  him  little  or  no 
ciijopnent,  and  whose  future  is  one  of  blank  despair,  is 
deprived  of  all  self-reliance  and  manly  dignity,  and  easily 
becomes  the  tool  of  demagogue  leaders,  or  the  victim  of 
morbid  discontentment.” 

After  urging  that  tke  mechanic  who  works  till 
half-past  five,  and  has  then  a walk  before  him, 
has  no  opportunity  to  study  the  beauties  of  art 
and  nature,  the  \vriter  proceeds: — 

” Next  to  bodily  health,  the  artisan  stands  most  in  need 
of  intellectual  culture  and  mental  recreation.  It  is  not 
sufficient  that  he  should  possess  mere  corporeal  healtli 
and  strength,  for  his  labour  requires  something  abova 
thc.se.  It  is  not,  like  that  of  the  irrational  brti;.c,  mere 
mechanical  plodding;  but  in  many  cases  it  involves  the 
unceasing  exercise  of  the  highest  powers  of  his  mind. 
His  invmtivv powers  are  perpetually  tasked,  and  his  scien- 
tific attainments  brought  into  play.  He  is  not  always  an 
imitator,  for  occasions  continually  arise  when  he  must 
rely  on  his  own  independent  genius,  when  he  has  to  depart 
from  the  usual  routine,  when  he  has  no  plan  to  guide 
him,  and  no  more  iiitelligeut  person  by  to  direct  him.  He 
has  to  apply  science  to  art  and  theorj-  to  practice,  and  in 
proportion  to  his  capability  of  so  doing  is  his  wortli  as  a 
craftsman . As  art  progresses,  the  greater  will  be  the  de- 
tnand  lor  this  intellectual  proficiency;  but  how  is  the 
artisan  to  keep  pace  with  this  demand  a.s  long  as  the  pre. 
sent  system  continues?  Can  he  devote  those  few  hours 
to  study  which  remain  at  his  disposal  when  his  daily 
labour  is  over  ? Would  it  be  just  or  reasonable  to  expect 
this  from  him  ? No,  no.  The  man  who  works  hard  all 
day.  and  has,  very  frequently,  miles  to  travel  when  his 
ordinary  labour  is  over,  reaches  his  home  at  night  in  no 
mood  lor  study.  He  may  have  the  wish,  but  physical 
exhaustion  renders  the  realisation  of  that  wish  an  impos- 
sibility. When  the  body  is  overtasked,  it  is  utterly  absurd 
to  expect  that  the  mind  should  retain  its  vigour  and 
freshness:  it  is  equally  absurd  to  expect  that  the  tired 
mechanic  should  then  quit  the  comforts  of  his  own  fire- 
side, or  deprive  himself  of  ■ the  needful  hours  of  rest,’  to 
attend  those  institutions  from  which,  if  the  hours  of 
labour  were  shortened,' he  might  derive  so  much  practical 
benefit.” 


AVorkmeii,  he  remarks,  arc  unable  to  read  a 
work  on  their  own  trade  so  as  to  understand  it ; — 


“How  many  can  take  up  a simple  scientific  treatise, 
and  read  it  witli  any  degree  of  ease  or  pleasure?  The 
technical  phraseology  is  different  from  that  to  which  the 
mechanic  has  been  accu.stomed,  and  problems  are  intro- 
duced which  involve  a mathematical  knowledge  he  has 
never  had  an  opportunity  to  acquire.  Let  us  suppose 
an  ordinary  mason  takes  up  Nicholson’s  ‘Operative 
Mechanic,’  Gwilt’s  ‘Theory  of  Architecture,’  or  any 
other  practical  work  on  Building,  for  the  purpose  of 
■acquiring  some  knowledge  of  groin  vaults.  He  meets, 
finest  on  the  first  page,  such  a sentence  as  this ; — ‘ The 
intrados  of  a simple  vault  is  generally  formed  of  a portion 
of  a cylinder,  cylindroid,  sphere,  or  spheroid,  that  is, 
never  greater  than  the  half  of  the  solid:  and  the  springing, 
lines  which  terminate  the  walls,  or  when  the  vault  begins 
to  rise,  are  generally  straight  lines,  parallel  to  the 
axis  of  the  cylinder  or  cylindroid,t’— or,  perhaps,  some- 
thing of  this  kind: — ‘If  a cylinder  pierces  a cone,  so 
as  to  make  a complete  perforation  through  the  cone, 
two  complete  arches  will  be  formed,  called  coiio-cylindric 
arches;  but,  on  the  contrary,  if  a cone  pierce  a cylinder, 
so  that  the  concavity  made  by  the  cone  is  a conic  surface, 
the  arch  is  called  cylindro-coiiic  arch.’t  Now,  it  is  very 


A Prize  Essay  on  the  Reduction  of  the  Hour: 
Labour,  as  proposed  by  the  Nine  Hours  Movem 
Sampson  Low,  Son,  and  Co.  -ly,  Ludgate- 

+ Nicholson’s ‘‘ Operative  Mechanic,”  p.  5io.  Ed. 

t Ibid.  p.  541.  Our  space  will  not  allow  of  fun 
mstaiices,  but  we  would  refer  the  reader  to  any  of 

works  we  have  nieutioned,  which,  he  it  remembered, 

ail  supposed  to  be  written  for  the  working-man. 


probable  that  the  author’s  meaning  could  not  have  been 
so  well  expressed  had  he  not  used  this  scientific  language ; 
but  how  many  working-men  could  read  it  without  con- 
tinual reference  to  a dictionary  or  glossary  ? The  majority 
of  the  most  valuable  works  on  building  are  now  sealed 
books,  which  the  artisan  is  unable  to  open.  To  illustrate 
this  remark,  I cannot  do  better  than  quote  the  following 
passage  from  the  preface  to  Buck’s  ‘Essay  on  Oblique 
Bridges.’  He  says  his  Essay  ‘ was  not  designed  for  the 
uneducated  workman:  the  subject  cannot  be  reduced  to 
his  level  and  treated  properly  at  the  same  time.'  Does 
not  this  show  that  if  treatises  can  naf  be  reduced  to  the 
level  of  the  working  man,  it  is  our  duty  to  elevate  him  to 
that  level  which  will  enable  him  to  understand  them  and 
peruse  them  with  case  and  profit  ?” 

The  writer  views  the  abuse  of  the  system  of 
competition  as  the  curse  of  English  trade,  and 
maintains  that  it  has  now  reached  such  a clima.x, 
“ we  dare  not  cloak  it,  wc  dare  not  palter  with  it.” 


COTTAGE  IMPROVEMENT. 

IlELiEViNa  that  the  subject  of  providing  a third 
sleeping-room  to  cottages  of  the  lower  orders  will 
be  considered  by  you  worthy  of  notice,  I enclose 
one  of  the  circulars  sent  to  influential  persons  in 
the  county  of  Hants  in  particular,  and  if  you  illus- 
trate the  plans  (should  you  ever  do  it),  it  will  be 
of  great  service  to  the  cause ; in  which,  however,  I 
have  no  personal  interest  beyond  that  of  yoxwself 
and  the  whole  nation.  The  feeling  of  approbation 
is  universally’  expressed,  more  especially  by  the 
Bishop  of  VVinchester,  who  has  strongly  urged 
us  to  persevere;  Judge  Byles,  at  the  last  winter 
assizes,  after  seeing  the  long  list  of  hideous 
crimes,  iu  his  address  to  the  grand  jury,  stated 
that  in  great  measure  he  attributed  tliese  crimes 
to  the  want  of  accommodation  in  the  cottages 
of  the  poor,  where  whole  families  of  both  sexes 
are  huddled  together  in  one  or  two  sleeping- 
rooms.  We  hear  much  of  education,  but  the  first 
step  to  vii-tuous  education  should  be  under  the 
maternal  roof^  where  the  young  first  imbibe  prin- 
ciples either  good  or  bad : if  the  latter,  they  be- 
come callous  as  to  principles,  and  do  not  hesitate  to 
commit  any  crimes  in  after  life.  Great  care  has  been 
taken  to  ascertain  the.  lowest  cost  at  which  a cot- 
tage, with  three  bed-rooms,  can  be  built,  and  No.  1 
in  the  circulars  is  like  one  built  near  this  for  G5L 
and  the  builder  is  willing  to  build  others  at  that 
cost.  I state  tliis,  as  the  object  is  to  provide 
as  many  cottages  with  three  bed-rooms  as  pos- 
sible, where  two  can  be  built  at  the  cost  of  one 
model  cottage,  at  120?.  and  probably  containing  as 
much  comfort  within;  nor  is  it  necessary  for  them 
to  appear  almost  like  Italian  villas.  H.\nxs. 

*9*  We  have  already  alluded  to  the  society, 
objecting  to  their  proposition  to  asaist  oivners  of 
cottages  to  add  a third  room  by  a money  grant. 
The  object  of  the  society  of  course  has  our  fullest 
approval,  and  we  may’  find  another  opportunity  to 
refer  to  their  cottage  iilaus. 


THE  CONDITION  OF  LONDON. 

Tue  Clerkenwell  Keu's  — a paper  which  we 
have  often  read  with  pleasure — has  denied  the 
statements  which  have  lately  been  made  as  to  the 
neglected  condition  of  large  numbers  of  persons  in 
this  metropolis.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that,  in 
making  an  effort  to  prove  that  the  houses  of  the 
poor  iu  Clerkenwell  are  not  iu  the  condition  which 
has  been  described,  an  impression  will  be  conveyed 
throughout  the  populous  district  referred  to  that 
there  is  no  necessity  for  improvement.  It  is,  how- 
ever, unfortunately  certain  that  not  only’  in  Clerk- 
enwell, but  iu  twenty  other  London  parishes,  the 
particulars  which  have  been  given  barely  show 
the  terrible  condition  of  many  ]>art3  of  the  metro- 
polis, although  the  guardians  of  the  parishes  are 
slow  to  understand  it. 

In  inquiring  into  the  ulfairs  of  the  destitute 
poor  it  requires  care,  in  order  that  the  truth  may 
be  arrived  at,  for,  iu  most  instances,  those  least 
deserving  intrude  themselves  upon  notice  instead 
of  those  who  most  need  it.  There  are  thonsaiids 
of  persons  in  this  vast  city  who  luive  been  driven 
into  the  condition  described,  by  circumstances 
which  could  not  be  avoided ; and  so  sad  is  their 
state  that  it  is  not  possible  to  give  a sufficiently 
clear  idea  of  it,  either  by  peu  or  pencil,  to  those 
who  have  not  witnessed  it. 

Some  year-s  since  we  mentioned  a house  which 
formerly  stood  in  the  “Sand-yard,”  near  Clerkcn- 
well-greeii : the  person  who  rented  it  was,  doubtless, 
au  imposter,  who  sent  out  his  children  to  “ worrick 
for  their  bread,”  as  he  called  it;  but  in  that  very- 
house  there  were  cases  of  human  misery  which  it 
was  dreadful  to  contemplate. 

Many  of  the  most  wretched  houses  of  Clorken- 
well  have  been  removed  ; but  still  in  this  parish 
there  are  dwellings  totally  unfit  for  human  occu- 
pation ; and  the  same  evil  exists  iu  other  districts, 


and  the  matters  complained  of  require  speedy 
remedy  and  the  most  earnest  eflbrts  of  right- 
meaning persons  in  every  direction.  It  is,  there- 
fore, an  evil  that  attempts  should  be  made  to 
deny  the  truth  of  the  pictures  which  have  been 
painted,  and  have  been  the  means  of  causing  such 
a strong  expression  of  public  feeling.  Instead  of 
those  interested  in  one  parish  endeavouring  to 
conceal  imperfections,  it  would  be  better  for  all  to 
unite  and  endeavour  to  find  a remedy  for  those  evils 
which  are  a chief  cause  of  pauperism  and  crime. 

The  parish  doctors, — the  missionaries  so  much 
needed  in  wide  masses  of  human  beings — neglected, 
ignorant,  and  often  vicious, — the  right-intentioued 
curates,  and  the  sanitary  police,  well  know  that  it 
is  impossible  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  scenes 
wiiicli  come  under  their  daily  notice.  Look 
amongst  the  starving  population  of  Spitalfields, 
Bethnal-green,  a large  portion  of  Lambeth,  St. 
George’s,  Southwark,  Bermondsey,  and  many  other 
jjlaccs,  and  such  scenes  of  neglect  will  be  discovered 
as  will  make  evident  the  necessity  of  change. 


NOTES  IN  IRELAND. 

A HOUSE  fell  in  Grafton-street,  Dublin,  not 
long  ago,  just  as  a crowded  omnibus  had  passed; 
but  notwithstanding  the  narrowness  of  the  street, 
and  the  usual  complement  of  veliicles  and  pedes- 
trians passing,  no  loss  of  life  occurred.  An  old 
man  and  woman  in  care  of  the  premises  fortunately 
succeeded  in  making  their  escape  at  the  rear.  Tlie 
fall  is  said  to  have  been  occasioned  ))y  the  removal 
of  adjoining  bouses,  recently  pulled  down,  having 
weakened  the  stability  of  this,  bnt  we  apprehend 
that,  had  proper  shorings  been  used,  an  accident 
ought  not  to  have  resulted  from  that  cause. 

A Romau  Catholic  Church  is  about  to  be  erected 
at  the  nesv  town  of  Ardugh ; where  also  have  been 
recently  built  a police-baiTack  and  other  buildings, 
besides  model  cottage  residences.  Near  this  town 
are  the  ruins  of  one  of  the  most  ancient  cathedrals 
iu  Ireland,  St.  Mel. 

A new  chapel  and  schools  liave  been  built  at 
Tounial'ulla,  but  arc  as  yet  incomplete. 

A new  church  is  to  be  built  at  Mount  Charles, 
county  Donegal,  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Commis- 
sioners of  Ireland. 

The  Cork  Constitution  speaks  of  a new  bridge 
proposed  to  be  erected  in  lieu  of  tliat  destroyed 
by  the  flood  of  November,  1853.  Sir  John 
Benson  has  laid  before  a meeting  plans  and 
estimates  fur  a stone  structure  of  three  arches, 
adequate  to  the  increasing  traffic  of  the  city. 
The  carriage-way  of  the  proposed  bridge  will 
be  equal  to  the  entire  width  of  the  present 
, temporary  bridge,  and  the  footpaths  will  afford 
ample  accommodation.  It  is  stated  that  the 
moveable  barrier  will  be  placed  in  the  centre  of 
the  carriage-way  to  divide  the  traffic,  and  prevent 
ci’owding.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  three-arched 
stone  structure  is  understood  to  be  1G,000?.  It  i.s 
intended  to  advertise  immediately  for  tenders  for 
its  construction. 

The  new  church  of  St.  Coulcith,  at  Newbridge, 
Kildare,  is  nearly  completed.  The  foundation- 
stone  was  laid  by  the  late  bishop.  Dr.  Haly,  in 
18i'7;  and  it  was  dedicated  while  in  a very 
unliiiisbed  state,  in  the  summer  of  1851.  It  is  iu 
the  Early  Norman  style,  and  consists  of  nave, 
choir,  sanctuary,  and  a tower  at  northern  end; 
has  a roof  of  open  woodwork,  stained  and  var- 
nished, with  the  cross  timbers  liighly  carved.  A 
lofty  arch,  springing  from  clustered  columns,  sepa- 
rates the  sanctuary  from  the  choir;  and  the  walls 
of  the  former  are  ornamented  with  carved  screen 
woodwork.  The  body  of  tlie  structure  is  lighted 
by  ten  double  huiceolatod  windows;  and  above  the 
altar  is  a great  window,  with  stone  mullions  ami 
stained  glass,  the  gift  of  Mr.  J.  O'Donohue;  the 
surronuding  stucco  work  being  highly  decorated. 
In  the  stained  glass  are  represented  full-length 
figures  of  St.  Bridget  and  St.  Couluitli ; and  in  the 
upper  section,  a figure  of  Our  Lord,  with  emblema- 
tical devices  in  the  smaller  compartments.  The 
altar,  which  is  of  varied  coloured  marbles,  was 
manufactured  by  Mr.  Kirwun,  of  Dublin. 

A new  school-house  is  to  be  erected  at  Bal- 
briggan,  according  to  plans  by  Mr.  S.  Symes, 
architect. 

A portion  of  Lisadian-hridge,  on  the  Monagbau 
and  Armagh  Railway,  has  fallen,  in  consequence 
of  the  sinking  of  the  foundation;  and  it  is  believed 
the  whole  will  have  to  come  down. 

The  works  on  the  Tullamore  and  Athlone  brancli 
line  of  the  Great  Southern  and  Western  Railway 
Company  are  now  in  a forward  state,  and  those  on 
the  line  from  Mallow  to  Fermoy  are  in  progress 
likewise,  but  being  of  a difficult  character,  may 
prove  tedious.  The  Tralee  and  Killaruey  Railway 
I is  e.xpected  to  be  open  the  entire  length  in  May. 


OLD  COXXAUGHT;  XEAR  BRAY,  COUNTY  WICKLOVY. Tlan  of  Gronn-J-foor. 


The  rails  have  been  laid  on  the  bridge  which 
conveys  the  Belfast  and  Downpatrick  line  over  the 
Aunacloy  river,  and  a steam-engine  passed  over  it. 
The  new  station,  it  is  said,  will  be  an  important 
building,  but  a temporary  one  will  be  erected  like- 
wise. 

Glencree  barracks,  countyTYicklow,  are  proposed 
to  be  converted  into  a reformatory.  The  attention 
of  the  people  of  Ireland  to  the  desirability  of  such 
establishments  has  been  lately  awalcened  in  a 
special  manner  by  an  eminently  learned  and  phi- 
lanthropic judge,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  advan- 
tage will  be  taken  of  his  suggestions. 

Works  are  to  be  executed  at  the  churches  of 
Errislamon  and  Lickmalash,  county  Galway, 
according  to  plans  by  the  architect  to  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners. 

The  new  church  of  Arklow  will  be  120  feet  long, 
80  feet  wide  in  the  transept,  -10  feet  in  the  nave, 
and  40  feet  high  to  the  wall  plate.  It  is  in  the 
shape  of  a Latin  cross,  has  bell-tower  and  lateral ' 
porches,  and  a cupola  rising  to  a height  of  100  | 
feet.  The  style  is  Italian,  and  externally  will  be 
a chiselled  granite  pilastered  front,  and  internally 
a panelled  ceiling,  with  other  decorations  to 
match.  Jlr.  Patrick  Byrne  is  the  architect. 

The  third  Presbyterian  church  of  Ballymena 
having  resolved  on  enlarging  their  meeting-house, 
have  employed  Jlr.  J.  Boyd,  architect,  to  furnish 
them  with  plans  for  that  purpose.  Besides  an 
apse  at  rear,  in  which  will  be  placed  a choir 
gallery,  and  a new  gallery  and  ornamenting  the  ' 
ceiling,  the  chief  work  will  be  the  new  addition  in  | 
front.  This  will  consist  of  three  stories,  the  first  j 
containing  the  vestibule,  the  second  a large  class- 
room, and  the  third  a gallery.  There  will  he  a 
tow'er  and  spire  at  one  corner,  the  extreme  height 
of  which  will  be  110  feet.  The  work  will  be 
done  with  basalt  stone  for  the  plain  work,  and 
Cookstown  stone  for  the  dressings.  The  style  is 
Lomhardo-Gothic. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  MUSEUM. 

Ik  consequence  of  the  illness  of  Mr.  Joseph 
Clarke,  the  Honorary  Secretary,  who  was  to  have 
read  an  address  to  art-workmen,  there  was  no 
lecture  on  Wednesday  evening  last. 

Mr.  Beresford  Hope,  M.P.  on  the  part  of  the 
Committee,  communicated  the  information  to  the 
meeting,  which  was  not  a large  one,  means  having 
been  taken  to  apprise  as  many  of  the  employers 
as  possible,  and  said  that  an  extra  night  would 
probably  be  fixed  to  receive  Mr.  Clarke’s  observa- 
tion-s,  matured  as  they  would  be  by  the  opportu- 
nity for  reflection  unfortunately  afforded  him. 
Mr.  Hope  pointed  the  attention  of  those  who 
were  present  to  some  new  specimens  in  the  rooms 
especially  appropriated  to  decorative  art,  and  the 
audience,  who  received  the  disappointment  with 
perfect  good  temper,  dispersed  to  examine  them. 


OK  BEADIKO  A LATE  DISCUSSIOK  OK  THE 
KEVT  GOVEBNilEKT  OFFICES. 

ScoTr’s  windows  may  give  us  abundance  of  light. 
Bat  'tis  clear  that  Scott’s  windows  will  never  fit  Tile. 


THE  “ADAMANTINE  CLINKER.” 

DrRiKG  the  construction  of  the  Great  Northern 
Railway,  in  making  a deep  cutting  just  beyond 
the  Little  Bytham  station,  the  excavators  found 
an  extensive  body  of  clay,  containing  Roman 
coins  and  numerous  fragments  of  pottery  and 
relics,  which  prove  that  this  identical  spot  is  the 
site  of  an  old  Roman  pottery.  The  clay  was 
carefully  analyzed,  and  it  was  found  to  possess, 
we  are  told,  the  extraordinary  amount  of  69  per 
cent,  of  silica,  a much  larger  portion,  it  is  asserted, 
than  can  be  detected  in  any  other  clay  in  tlie 
United  Kingdom.  The  proprietor,  the  Hon. 

A.  D.  Willoughby,  has  spared  neither  pains  nor 
money  in  rendering  this  clay  available  for  building 
purposes,  and  he  has  succeeded  in  producing  a 
clinker  which  has  been  called  “Adamantine,^’ 
from  its  durability  aud  impenetrable  hardness. 
It  is  superior  to  the  “Dutch”  in  shape  and 
colour,  absorbs  less  than  half  the  quantity  of 
water,  and,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  appearance 
presented  by  a specimen  of  it  after  five  years* 
wear,  we  should  say  a better  clinker  need  not  be 
desired. 


THE  GUARDS’  MEMORLVL,  LONDON. 

Akothee  erroneous  report  has,  I believe,  been 
going  the  round  of  the  papers,  as  to  the  “ Guards’ 
Memorial,”  which  I see  coj^ied  inadvertently  last 
week  into  your  journal,  usually  so  correct.  Instead 
of  the  memorial  to  be  erected  in  Waterloo-place 
being  of  the  dimensions  mentioned,  it  will  be  some 
37  or  38  feet  high.  The  front  of  the  pedestal,  at 
some  11  feet  from  the  ground,  will  he  occupied  by 
three  soldiers, — a Grenadier,  a Fusilier,  and  a 
Coldstream  of  her  Majesty’s  brigade  of  Guards,  in 
their  full  marching  costume  as  they  fought  at 
Inkerman.  These  figures  will  be  about  8 feet  6 in. 
in  height.  Their  respective  flags  will  be  behind 
them : thus  altogether  forming  a pyramidal  group. 
These  flags  rest  against  a second  granite  pedestal, 
on  which,  and  above  the  flags,  will  stand  a figure 
of  Honour,  with  her  arras  extended  wide,  and  in 
lier  hands  and  on  her  arms  will  be  wreaths  of 
honour.  This  figure  will  he  10  feet  high.  The  in- 
scription beneath  her  will  be,  “ Honour  to  the 
Brave  j”  and  beneath  the  Guards,  “ Tria  juncta  in 
tinof  the  motto  of  the  brigade.  The  four  figures 
will  be  cast  out  of  brass  cannon  taken  at  Sebas- 
topol, and  given  by  Government.  Behind,  on  the 
near  face,  will  be  a pile  of  actual  broken  Russian 
guns,  burst  aud  mutilated,  as  they  were  found  in 
Sebastopol,  which,  I believe,  is  a new  feature  in  a 
monument.  These  are  the  general  characteristics 
of  the  memorial;  but  on  the  sides  will  he  intro- 
duced a slight  degree  of  decoration  in  the  sorts  of 
sunk  relievo  used  by  the  Egyptians,  who  were  so 
accustomed  to  deal  with  large  surfaces  of  granite ; 
and  which,  with  due  attention,  might,  I fancy,  he 
introduced,  with  good  effect,  occasionally  into  our 
own  granitic  treatment.  The  foundation  is  in, 
up  to  the  ground  line,  and  is  a mass  of  concrete 
some  17  feet  by  15,  by  10  feet  deep.  No  portion 
of  the  granite  pedestal  has  yet  been  placed ; nor 
will  any  portion  of  the  work  be  hurried.  The 
memorial  is  favoured  with  a most  conspicuous  place 


The  works  undertaken  for  the  restoration  of 
the  tower  of  the  Brussels  Hdtel  de  Villc  will  be 
shortly  brought  to  a close  by  the  completion  of 
the  restoring  of  the  entrance-porch,  a difficult  and 
intricate  piece  of  work,  except  the  statues  in  the 
niches  of  this  portion  of  the  facade.  The  fifteen 
statues  of  the  upper  range,  some  iu  course  of 
execution,  others  already  finished,  will  he  placed 
next  spring.  Six  of  tlicm  have  been  confided  to 
the  sculptor,  M.  Franklin;  three  to  the  chisel  of 
M.  Puyenbroeck  : the  six  others  are  to  be  executed 
by  Messrs.  Leemans,  Detrabut,  and  Catton,  pupils 
of  M.  Simoneau,  who  has  promised  the  aid  of  his 
counsels  to  these  young  artists.  The  interior  of 
the  building  alone  remains  to  he  restored,  and  the 
whole  of  the  works  are  to  be  pushed  forward,  so 
that  it  shall  be  ready  for  occupation  in  1860. 

The  city  of  Orleans  being,  more  than  any  other 
place,  interested  in  preserving  anything  connected 
with  the  history  of  Joan  of  Arc,  lately  wrote  to 
the  Marquis  d’Azeglio,  the  Sardinian  ambassador, 
offering  him  600f.  for  the  piece  of  tapestry,  repre- 
senting the  arrival  of  the  heroine  in  Orleans,  wliich 
he  purchased  last  year  at  Lucerne.  The  Marquis 
has  replied  to  the  application,  by  accepting  the 
sum  specified,  which  he  requests  may  be  distri- 
buted to  the  poor  of  Orleans.  He  adds,  tliat  he 
will  give  orders  that  the  object  in  question,  now 
in  the  Museum  of  Cluny,  shall  be  delivered  over 
to  the  authorities  of  Orleans. 

Correspondence  from  Puy  (Haute  Loire), 
announces  that  the  colossal  statue  of  Notre  Dame 
de  France  has  been  successfully  cast  at  Givors.. 
It  is  to  be  shortly  transported  to  Puy,  and  for  its- 
inauguration  have  been  invited  all  the  bishops  of 
France  aud  all  the  superiors  of  the  monasteries. 


EXCESSIVE  MORTALITY  IN  THE  METRO- 
POLITAN WORKHOUSES. 

Ok  a recent  occasion  the  Registrar-General 
remarked  upon  the  large  number  of  deaths  whict 
occur  in  the  metropolitan  workhouses,  and  sug- 
gested that  inquiry  should  be  made  in  conse- 
quence. The  presence  of  aged  persons,  and. 
youug  children  born  in  many  instancQS  in  sickly 
condition,  with  other  circumstances,  will  account  to 
some  extent  for  the  excessive  mortality;  but 
when  the  bleached  countenances  of  both  the 
old  aud  young  paupers  are  noticed,  it  would  seem 
likely  that,  besides  the  evils  which  too  often, 
arise  for  want  of  ventilation  and  other  sanitary 
arrangements,  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the 
food  supplied  require  looking  to.  Luxuries  are 
not  expected,  but  particularly  as  regards  th®’ 
young,  ibis  a question  worthy  of  consideration,  if 
a more  generous  diet  would  not  only  be  the  means 
of  saving  many  lives,  but  also  enable  the  young, 
reared  here  to  have  increased  stamgia,  and  be- 
better  able  in  after  life  to  battle  with  the  world. 
As  we  have  before  said,  the  workhouse  system, 
altogether  demands  revision.  Woe  to  those  sub- 
jected to  its  degenerating  influence  ! 


OLD  CONNAUGHT,  NEAR  BRAY',  COUNTYT 
WICKLOW. 

This  mansion  is  being  erected  for  P.  Riall,  esq. 
in  the  demesne  of  Old  Connaught-bill,  near  Bray. 
The  site  is  most  picturesque,  commanding  beauti- 
ful views  of  the  bay  of  Dubliu,  and  the  mountains 
of  Wicklow.  The  materials  used  for  the  facing 
of  the  whole  of  the  exterior  consist  of  Wicklow 
granite,  with  Portland  stone  for  the  dressings  of 
the  doors  and  windows.  The  architects  are  Messrs. 
Lanyon  aud  Lynn,  of  Belfast;  and  the  builders, 
Messrs.  Cockburn  and  Sons,  of  Duldln. 

References. 

A.  Open  porch. 

B.  Hall. 

C.  Library  or  morning-room. 

D.  Drawing-room. 

E.  Dining-room. 

P.  Principal  staircase. 

G.  Own  room. 

H.  Cloak-room. 

I.  Butler’s  pantry. 

K.  Housekeeper’s  room. 

L.  Store. 

M.  Back  staircase. 

N.  Serving-room  or  lift. 

S.  Kitchen  court  on  basement  level. 
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in  the  metropolis,  and,  of  course,  every  possible 
care  must  be  taken  to  render  it  in  some  degree 
worthy  of  the  site.  Johk  Bell. 
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BLASTING  ROCK. 

Some  very  interesting  experiments  have  been 
made,  attended,  it  is  said,  with  perfect  success,  at 
rdcamp,  in  blasting  rock  under  water  for  the 
harbour  piers.  In  order  to  deepen  the  channel 
it  was  necessary  to  clear  away  a portion  of 
excessively  hard  i-ock,  upon  which  ordinary  imple- 
ments had  but  little  effect:  moreover,  the  sea 
never  receding  entirely  from  the  rock,  the  means 
resorted  to  at  first  were  attended  with  extreme 
difficulty,  while  the  operations  proved  a great  im- 
pediment to  the  navigation.  At  present,  with  the 
aid  of  an  electric  battery,  the  rock  is  being  re- 
moved with  comparative  ease,  by  a contrivance  as 
follows  ; — Glass  jars,  containing  each  fifty  kilo- 
grammes of  blasting  powder,  are  made  watertight 
hy  means  of  corks,  through  which  insulated  wires 
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are  pa.ssed  and  put  in  communication  with  the  uutuia  mucu  iiiguer  wages  unuer  ner 

powder.  These  vessels  are  well  caulked  or  sealed,  i than  a girl  who  had  not  that  knowledge,  and  that 
and  packed  in  a basket,  with  haj'^,  to  prevent  their  , six  young  women  whom  she  had  in  her 

against  the  rock  when  they  are  let ! nod  who  had  some  knowledere  of  the  art 


The  Neiocastle-under-Lyne  Schiool. — The  annual 
meeting  of  the  friends  and  supporters  of  this 
school  was  held  in  the  Institution  Assembly-rooms, 
also  on  the  22nd  ult. ; Mr.  Jackson,  M.P.  in  the 
chair.  The  room  was  crowded.  From  the  report 
it  appears  that  the  total  mimber  of  pupils  receiving 
instruction  at  and  in  connection  with  the  central 
school  was  300,  and  that  the  number  of  students 
at  the  central  school  was  58 — an  advance  of  11 
upon  the  previous  year.  Mr.  Jackson,  in  his 
address  on  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report, 
congratulated  the  meeting  on  the  steady  progress 
of  the  school.  He  made  some  special  reference  to 
the  education  of  females  in  art.  To  take  one 
illustration,  he  remarked,— one  of  the  most  fash- 
ionable milliners  of  Regent-street  told  him  that 
any  girl  who  understood  the  elements  of  drawing 
was  able  to  obtain  mnch  higher  wages  under  her 
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being  broken  against  the  rock  when  they  are  let  \ ®“P^oy,  and  who  had  some  knowledge  of  the  art 
dnvv-n  A+  iLp  r«r.TT>/ir.i  — i — it of  design,  were  of  the  greatest  possible  assistance 


down.  At  the  moment  of  high  water  these 
“ cartouches”  are  cast  into  the  water,  and  kept  in 
communication  with  the  electric  battery,  by  means 
of  wires  covered  with  gutta-percha  in  the  usual 
manner.  On  the  circuit  being  completed  by  join- 
ing the  wires  on  shore  at  the  northern  jetty,  the 
powder  ignites,  and  the  elastic  gases,  finding  such 
enormous  resistance  in  the  weight  of  the  water 
above,  strike  upon  the  rock  and  shiver  it  to  atoms. 
At  each  explosion  the  water  rises  in  a conical  form 
of  greater  or  less  height,  according  to  the  effect 
produced  on  the  rock,  boils  up  for  a few  moments, 
and  m five  minutes  resumes  its  usual  undulations, 
leaving  no  yisible  traces  of  the  agency  exerted 
below.  The  debris  of  rock  will  have  to  be  removed 
afterwards  by  dragging,  (tc.  at  a slight  cost. 

SCHOOLS  OF  ART. 

The  Manehesier  School. — The  annual  meeting 
of  this  school,  was  held  at  the  Royal  Institution, 
Moseley-street  Manchester,  on  the  22nd  February. 
There  was  a full  attendance.  The  galleries  were 
filled  with  the  national  medallion  drawings  from 
all  the  Schools  of  Art  in  Great  Britain.  The 
mayor  presided,  and  the  secretary  read  the  usual 
report,  which  congratulated  the  subscribers  on  the 
progress  of  the  school.  The  debt  of  three  years 
smcc  (400?.)  was  now  almost  extinguished,  chiefly 
by  the  educational  progress  of  the  school  j for  the 
subscriptions  had  fallen  from  295?.  to  255?.  while 
the  fees  from  students  liad  risen  from  313?.  to 
513?.  Mr.  Hammersley,  the  head  master’s  report 
showed  that  549  pupils  had  attended  the  school 
duriug  the  year.  Art  pupil  teachers  had  taught 
800  pupils  of  parochial  schools,  and  certificated 
teachers,  2,451  other  pupils.  This  gave  a total 
of  3,800. 

Mr.  Rusldn  addressed  the  meeting.  In  course 
of  an  eloquent  discourse,  he  drew  the  following 
broad  distinction: — Art  whose  end  was  onlv 
plcasiire,  was  pre-eminently  the  gift  of  cruel  and 
savage  nations — cruel  in  temper,  savage  in  habits;  I 
they  were  prc-embient  in  everything  merely  re-  ^ 
lating  to  line  and  colour,  which,  in  fact,  seemeiUo 
be  the  inheritance  of  ignorance  and  cruelty. 
Englishmen  could  not  produce  such  pretty  shawls 
as  the  Sepoys ; for  really  beautiful  stained  glass 
we  must  go  back  to  the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth 
century,  when  the  Black  Prince  killed  2,000  or 
3,000  people  before  breakfast  because  he  got  into 
a passion.  On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  found 
by  research  that  art  which  was  especially  dedi- 
cated to  natural  effect,  always  indicated  gentleness 
and  tenderness  in  its  producers;  and  that  if  it 
were  successful  and  great,  it  was  the  work  of 
thoughtful,  eamest,  kind  men,  large  in  their  views 
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to  her.  The  subject  of  the  employment  of  females 
was  full  of  perplexity  to  political  economists,  and 
had  often  troubled  his  mind  very  much,  hut  here 
there  appeared  to  be  a fresh  source  of  employment 
opening  up  for  them.  He  and  his  partner  had  in 
their  employ  some  2,000  persons,  and  in  the 
education  of  their  children  there  was  no  difficulty, 
but  there  was  great  difficulty  in  finding  employ- 
ment for  the  young  women  whose  ages  ranged 
from  fourteen  to  eighteen.  He  had  determined 
upon  endeavouring  to  establish  a school  of  art 
amongst  them,  believing  it  would  tend  greatly  to 
their  advantage,  and  enable  them  to  obtain  em- 
ployment for  themselves  in  some  branch  or  other 
of  art  industry. 

The  Hanley^  School. — On  the  21st  nit.  the  annual 
meeting  of  this  school  also  took  place:  The  Town- 
hall  was  crowded  on  the  occasion.  The  mayor 
presided.  The  report  was  satisfactory.  Workmen 
had  come  forwai’d  with  subscriptions,  which  proved 
their  interest  in  the  school.  Tlie  progress  of  the 
pupils  was  regarded  as  satisfactory,  and  a report 
thereon  hy  Mr.  Hodder,  the  master,  was  read. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 


been  addecUo  The  Reade  Aisle,”  and  another  to 
the  south  aisle  of  the  chancel. 

Corfe  Castle. — It  is  decided  to  restore  the 
ancient  church  of  Corfe  Castle,  which,  perhaps,  is 
coeval  with  the  old  castle.  The  building  has  been 
pronounced  unsafe  for  public  worship,  the  outer 
walls  projecting  nearly  1 foot  beyond  the  per- 
peudicular. 

BrUlgnorth.~''niQ  restoration  of  St.  Leonard’s 
Church,  Bridgnorth,  will  probably  be  commenced 
m the  spring,  as  1,200?.  of  the  3,000?.  required 
has  already  been  collected,  and  the  two  borough 
mernbers  have  subscribed  500?.  each. 

Yeovil. — It  is  proposed  to  scrape  and  repair  all 
the  pillars  in  the  chancel  and  nave  of  St.  John’s 
Church,  Yeovil,  paint  the  ribs  of  the  ceiling  and 
the  bosses,  and  stucco  the  walls.  The  contractors 
Mr.  Joseph  Staple,  builder,  of  Stoke  sub- 
Hamdon ; Mr.  Harwood,  and  Mr.  Foot,  of  Yeovil. 
Their  men  have  commenced  operations. 

Walsall.~T\xQ  new  Independent  "Ephratah” 
Chapel,  the  foundation-stone  of  which  was 
laid  on  the  15th  of  last  March,  has  been 
opened  and  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  God. 
The  stjde  is  Decorated  Gothic.  Three  stained- 
glass  windows  have  been  presented  respectively 
by  Mrs.  G.  Neal,  Mrs.  Jerome,  and  Mrs.  E.  Holden. 
On  one  there  are  portrayed  the  three  Church 
reformers,  Luther,  Melancthon,  and  Wickliffe;  on 
another,  “The  Annunciation  to  the  Shepherds;” 
and  on  the  third,  “Jacob’s  Vision.”  The  entire 
building,  including  land,  lias  been. 
-,800?.;  but  there  remains  a debt  upon  the  struc- 
ture of  1,600?. The  trustees  of  the  Wes- 

leyan New  Chapel  have  accepted  the  tender  of 
Messrs.  William  Trow  and  Sons,  builders,  of 
Weduesbury,  for  that  building,  which  is  to  be 
erected  in  Ablewell-street,  and  for  converting  the 
old  chapel  into  day  schools  for  the  district, 
with  class-rooms,  master’s  house,  out-offices,  &c. 
Amount  of  contract,  3,927?.  18s.  Messrs.  WilHaia 
and  Samuel  Horton,  of  Weduesbury,  are  the 
architects. 

BirmingJiayn.—'Mv.  Peter  Hollins  has  under- 
taken, at  his  own  cost,  to  restore  the  whole  of  the 
stoue-work  of  >St.  Peter’s  Church,  between  the 
towel'  and  the  south-western  corner,  including  of 
course  the  carved  work  of  the  doorway : and  this 
work  of  restoration  he  is  desirous  should  he  under- 
stood as  a memorial  of  his  father.  The  stone  to 
be  used  for  the  restoration  is  that  obtained  at 
Ivetton,  near  Stamford,  and  of  M’hich  Ring’s 
College  Chapel,  Cambridge,  is  built.  The  .Bir- 
viinghani  Jownal  suggests,  that  this  would  be  an 
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SudTury. — Alterations  have  lately  been  made 
in  St.  Gregory’s  Church,  Sudbury.  Tlie  roof  of 
the  south  aisle  is  now  completed,  the  wood  being 
stained,  and  the  roof  of  the  north  aisle  is  uuder- 
going  a similar  transformation.  The  gallery  in 

front  of  the  arch,  between  the  nave  and  tower,  is  mingham  Jownal  suggests,  that  this  would  be  an 
about  to  be  puUed  down,  and  some  of  the  pews  in  I excellent  opportunity  for  a few  gentlemen  who 
the  aisles  have  been  removed.  j have  the  means  and  the  will,  to  combine  for  the 

^eafs  Ashby. old  church  at  Mear’s  purpose  of  carrying  out  Mr.  HoUins’s  work  alone 
Ashby,  which  had  been  closed  for  six  months,  ' the  south  side  of  the  cburcli,  the  part  most  affected 
win  St  an  extensive  work  of  restoration  was  pro-  j by  the  weather,  and  fast  losing  aU  trace  of  archi- 
ceeded  with,  has  been  re-opened.  The  repairs  and  ' tectural  oruament 

additions  are  as  follows  :-Nave  and  south  aisles  I Malton.~kt  a recent  meeting  of  the  local 
new  roofed,  m oak,  of  the  old  pattern ; tower-arch  | Burial  Board,  as  to  the  plans  for  the  new  cemetery 
opened,  and  new  oak  belfry  floor ; gallery  removed  for  Malton,  alter  considerable  discussion  the  nlaus 
'from  west  end,  and  church  reseated  in  oak,  un- ) sent  in  by  Mr.  Slater  were  chosen  for  the -rounds 
stained;  yestry  built  on  the  north-east,  and  the  : and  the  plan  of  Mi-.  Gibson,  architect,  for  the 
cnancel  rebuilt ; the  tower,  which  was  in  a dila-  ' buildin-. 

piJijted  state  repaired  The  work  was  entrusted  ’ CoreSfr,,.  — The  restoration  of  St.  John’s 
to  the  care  of  Mr  Buekcridge  architect,  O.iford,  1 church  is  to  be  immeiUately  proceeded  with  under 
and  Mr  Parker  of  Thrapston  hudder.  Tho  total  , the  direction  of  Mr.  G.  G.  Scott,  and  the  contract 
“onof  chancel,  is  about  of  Messrs.  Ruddle  and  Thompson,  of  Peterborough, 

has  been  accepted  for  the  \vork.  * 


1,200?. 

Shi^ton-undcr-Wychivood. — The  church  here 
has  been  restored  and  repaired  at  a cost  estimated 
at  1,600?.  Mr.  Street  was  the  architect  employed, 
and  Mr.  Groves  the  builder.  The  west  doonvay 
has  been  restored,  the  tower  repaired  aud 


SCHOOL-BUILDING  NEWS. 
Kimbencorth. — The  foundation-stone  of  a new 
nas  been  restored,  the  tower  repaired  and  building  intended  for  National  Schools  for  the 
strengthened  by  iron  bands  and  by  the  erection  ' pm'ish  of  Kimberworth  was  laid  lately  by  Mrs. 
Luougnirm,  eam^t,i{iii(l  men,  large  in  their  views  of  a new  buttress  on  the  west  side ; aud  tracery  has  ! Hoyle,  of  Ferham  House.  The  schools  will  be* 
otnre,  and  luU  of  intellectual  power.  Sir  Joshua  been  introduced  in  the  old  square-headed  clere- i ^iothic  in  style,  and  accommodate  250  scholars 
iteyuoids  mid  Velasquez  were  striking  proofs  of  story  windows.  The  tower  itself  was  considered  | ’-I’^ere  wUl  also  he  two  class-rooms  and  teacher’s 
_s.  He  did  not  say  that  in  order  to  be  a good  to  be  too  insecure  to  allow  of  its  peal  of  five  bells  • rerideuce  attached.  The  architect  is  Mr.  Wm. 
pain  er  one  must  be  a good  man  ; but  he  did  sav  to  remain  in  their  former  position,  or  to  be  rung.  [ Rlackmoor,  of  Rotherham,  and  the  builder  Mr. 

As  the  peal  was  of  too  musical  a character  to  be  Ceorge  Chadwick,  of  IMasbro’.  The  expense  of  the 
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painter  one  must  be  a good  man ; but  he  did  say 
one  must  be  so  in  order  to  be  a good  natural 
painter— this  true  perception  of  nature  was  never 
^ven  except  under  certain  moral  conditions, 
^ere  were  hut  tlu-ee  schools  of  noble  conventional 
de(»ra.tion — that  of  the  Greeks,  which  they  applied 
to  theiT  pottery ; that  of  the  Early  Gothic  school ; 
and  that  of  tho  great  Italian  school.  All  these 
u ere  reached  from  above — all  by  stooping  from  a 
knowledge  of  the  human  form.  He  would  say  to 
students,  “To  whatever  branch  of  study  you  may 
inchne,  however  you  are  to  earn  your  bread  in 
whatever  part  of  the  country  you  may  be  em- 
ployed, so  far  as  you  have  time,  make  yourself  first 
a noble  and  accomplished  artist— understand,  at 
least,  what  noble  and  accomplished  art  is;  get 
first  a pure,  deep,  and  exalted  knowledge  of  the 
human  form,  and  of  all  natural  beauty;  and  you 
will  then  be  able  to  apply  your  knowledge  to  what- 
ever services  may  be  required  from  your  art.” 
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As  the  peal  was  of  too  musical  a character  to  be 
sacrificed,  Mr.  Street  adopted  the  c.\pedient  of 
having  framework  erected  within  the  tower,  but, 
at  the  same  time,  independent  of  it,  so  that  there 
should  be  no  strain  or  weight  upon  the  walls,  and 
upon  this  framework  the  bells  arc  hung.  The 
nortli  aisle  bus  been  entirely  rebuilt,  as  well  as  the 
end  of  the  chancel,  which  has  a ribbed  roof.  The 
lath  and  plaster  ceiling  in  the  nave  has  been 
removed,  and  the  old  roof  brought  to  light.  All 
the  old  pews  have  been  removed,  and  open  seats 
substituted.  In  ,the  chancel  there  are  stalls  of 
English  oak,  with  carved  heads.  Tho  chancel,  as 
well  as  the  church,  is  paved  with  tiles.  The  doors 
to  the  church  are  ne\\\  aud  of  oak.  The  church  is 
heated  with  hot  air,  liy  Hayden’s  heating  appa- 
ratus. The  porch  has  been  restored,  and  a new 
cross  substituted  for  its  former  mutilated  one,  and 
a new  window  introduced.  A new  buttress  has 


George  Chadwick,  m fmoviu  . j.ue  e.vpeuse  oi  me 
erection,  including  the  ground,  will  be  about 
1,500?.  nearly  all  already  raised. 

Rotherham. — The  new  infants’  school,  built  in 
Heury -street,  upon  land  given  for  the  purpose  by 
the  Earl  of  Effingham,  has  been  opened.  The 
school  will  accommodate  150  infants,  with  class- 
room attached.  The  style  of  ai-cliitecture  is 
Gotliic.  The  cost  of  the  building  is  600?.,  inclusive 
of  fittings,  a portion  of  which  amount  has  been 
granted  by  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Educa- 
tion, aud  the  remainder  has  been  raised  by  sub- 
scription. The  architect  is  Mr.  W.  Blackmoor,  of 
Rotherham,  and  the  builder  Mr.  George  Chadwick, 
of  Hasbro’. 

Bristol. — After  certain  law  proceedings,  it  has 
been  finally  decided  that  Colston’s  School  is  to  be 
removed  to  Stapleton. 

Mansfield, — The  Duke  of  Portland  has  given 
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the  sum  of  500/.  and  a suitable  piece  of  ^ound 
for  the  purpose  of  erecting  some  schools  in  con- 
nection with  the  parish  church  of  ilansfield.  To 
St.  John’s  Church  he  has  also  given  the  sum  of 
1,000/  to  be  used  for  a similar  purpose.  The  only 
stipulation  made  is,  that  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln 
decide  as  to  the  plan  of  the  buildings.  The  proba- 
bility is  said  to  be,  that  the  schools  attached  to 
John’s  Church  will  be  built  aud  carried  cn  as 
n.ational  schools. 


little  ones.  Above  this  is  a representation  of 
“ The  Tvesurrection  this  is  also  surrounded  with 
a deep  border,  and  at  the  top  is  the  armorial 
bearings  of  the  ^^’right  family. 


STAIXED  GLASS. 

B/ac-tJurn.— St.  James’s  Church,  Blackburn, has 
just  received  a gift  of  three  stained-glass  windows, 
presented  by  the  Messrs.  Radclifie,  of  Lower 
House.  They  are  uniform  in  size  and  architectural 
design,  each  consisting  of  two  lights,  surmounted 
with  tracery  j and  they  occupy  three  sides  of  the 
.somi-octagonal  chancel,  or  sacrariuni.  Thecentnd 
window,  immediately  over  the  reredos,  contains 
pictures  of  “The  Crucifixion”  and  “The  Resur- 
rection.” The  side  windows  are  tilled  with  figures 
of  the  four  evangelists,  standing  in  niches,  and 
reposing  against  embroidered  dorsal  curtains, 
relieved  with  a background  of  purfled  deep  blue 
glass.  These  pictures,  which  occupy  the  central 
portion  of  each  light,  are  surmounted  by  the 
ju'chings  and  groiningsof  the  canopies  in  gold  and 
silver,  rising  in  pinnacles,  flying  buttresses,  angels, 
crosses,  and  finials,  until  they  die  away  in  the  deep 
ruby  of  the  background ; the  whole  being  sur- 
rounded by  a border  of  interlacing  stems  and 
white  lilacs,  set  in  ruby.  The  tracer}' above_  is 
filled  with  angels,  bearing  scrolls,  inscribed  w-itb 
mottoes ; and  the  apex  of  each  window  contains  a 
ruby  cross  on  a blue  background.  At  the  base^  of 
the  windows  are  the  memorial  inscriptions,  with 
the  shields  of  arms  of  the  family  and  their  connec- 
tions, set  in  Geometrical  Mediteval  devices.  The 
windows  are  said  to  have  been  executed  by  Mr.  G. 
Shaw',  architect,  of  Saddleworth. 

Ayhham. — A memorial  window  has  been  erected 
in  Aylsbam  Church  to  the  late  Wm.  Repton,  esq. 

It  is  placed  in  the  south  side  of  the  chancel,  and 
as  the  production  of  Mr.  Charles  Cluttei'buck,  of 
Stratford-le-Bow.  The  window,  which  has  three 
compartments,  is  wholly  occupied  with  “Ihe 
Raising  the  Brazen  Serpent  in  the  Wilderness,” 
from  the  picture  by  Rubeus,  “ with  trifling  alter- 
ations.” 

Saffron  Walden. — A subscription  has  been  set 
on  foot  to  raise  funds  to  defray  the  cost  of  a new 
east  window  in  the  parish  church  in  this  place, 
Lord  Brayhrooke  having  headed  the  subscription 
list  with  500/.  It  is  also  proposed  to  repow  the 
church.  About  3,000/.  in  all  will  be  required. 

Lilleshall  (Sa/qp).— The  new  east  window,  the 
gift  of  the  Duke  of  Sutherland,  has  been  put  up 
in  the  chancel  of  the  church  here.  Messrs. 
O'Connor,  of  London,  were  the  artists.  The 
window  represents,  in  the  centre  compartment, 
the  Saviour  as  “Lord  of  all,”  sitting  on  Ilis 
throne  of  glory,  with  His  feet  resting  on  the  blue 
arc  of  the  heavens.  In  his  left  hand  he  is  holding 
the  “earth  ball”  as  emblem  of  His  kingly  autho- 
rity and  power,  both  in  Heaven  and  on  earth ; 
while  His  right  hand  is  lifted  up  in  blessing.  On 
His  right  baud  stands  St.  Paul,  as  the  apostle  of 
faith,  with  a sword  in  one  band,  “ the  sword  of  the 
Spirit,”  which  is  the  “Word  of  God,”  the  volume 
of  which  he  bolds  in  the  other.  On  the  left  of  the 
Saviour  stands  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  as  the 
aj)0stle  of  love,  with  the  volume  of  his  writings  in 
the  one  hand,  and  a pen  in  the  other : thus,  while 
St.  Paul  and  St.  John  represent  Faith  and  Love, 
the  figure  of  our  Lord  is  intended  to  represent 
Hope,  at  the  same  time  that  He  is  the  source  of 
all  love,  and  end  of  all  faith.  The  old  emblems  of 
'Faith,  Hope,  and  I-ove,  that  is  the  Cross,  the 
Anchor,  aud  the  Heart,  form  the  centres  of  the 
compartments  beneath  the  three  fig^^^cs.  The 
tone  of  colouring  throughout  is  in  keeping  with 
the  dignity  of  the  subject.  The  stone  tracery  of 
the  window  was  executed  from  the  drawings  of 
Mr.  Norton,  by  Mr.  Yates,  builder,  of  Shiffnal. 

Flixton. — Two  stained  glass  memorial  windows 
have  just  been  put  up  in  the  parish  church  of 
Flixton,  by  Messrs.  R.  B.  Edmundson  and 
Son,  of  Manchester.  One  of  the  windows 
to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Thomas  Rogers,  late  of 
Liverpool,  and  has  been  executed  for  bis  sons. 
The  subject  is,  “ The  Ascension,”  and  is  surrounded 
with  a deep  rich  border,  so  arranged  as  to  form 
niches,  in  which  arc  figures  of  the  four  evangelists. 
The  second  window  has  been  executed  for  Mr. 
William  Wright  WortbingtonWright,  a magistrate 
of  the  county,  and  is  to  the  memory  of  his  three 
children.  The  principal  subject  is  “ Christ  bless- 
ing little  Children.”  Three  children  only  are 
introduced,  and  represent  the  ages  of  the  deceased 


SPURGEON  COMPETITION. 

Sir, — Whatever  may  be  thought  of  5Ir. 
Garbett’s  letter  in  your  last  week’s  number,  in 
many  respects,  it  is  calculated  to  cause  to  those 
who  enter  into  competitions  similar  to  that  for 
Mr.  Spurgeon’s  chapel,  serious  misgivings  as  to 
the  propriety  of  entrusting  to  the  competitors 
the  task  of  selecting  the  best  designs,  making  the 
choice  of  designs  a kind  of  architectural  blind- 
man’s-buff. 

Mr.  Garbett’s  principles  are  possibly  intelligible 
to  himself,  and  he  is  no  doubt  ready  to  prove  that 
any  others  are  had,  base,  dishonest,  moral  evils, 
&c.  according  to  the  long  list  of  vituperatives  to 
which  we  aie  now  getting  accustomed  whenever 
art-matters  are  discussed  j but  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  competitors  as  a body,  can  be  satis- 
fied with  an  adjudication  such  as  that  in  which 
Mr.  Garbett  glories. 

If  I understand  your  correspondent  rightly,  be 
voted  for  a design  which  he  considers  possesses 
no  art  at  all  in  accordance  with  his  principle, 
that  “ bad  art  is  not  merely  worse  than  good, 
but  worse  than  none”  (an  abstract  statement 
which  few  will  care  to  dispute).  He  also  stated 
at  the  same  time,  that  be  did  not  consider  the 
design  he  voted  for,  nor  indeed  any  design  but 
one,  fit  for  execution. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  the 
design,  which  was  the  only  one  Mr.  Garbett 
could  possibly  recommend  for  execution,  was  con- 
ceived in  the  no  art-theory ; and  it  would  be 


odlcals  necessary  to  keep  him  well  informed  in  bis 
profession,  to  say  nothiug  of  the  heavy  duties 
mposed  on  him,  he  would  find  it  answer  his 
purpose  much  better  to  throw  over  his  professional 
abilities,  and  get  transferred  to  a clerkship  in  the 
same  department;  or,  better  still,  get  into  the 
store-branch,  where  he  would  be  paid  the  same  as 
a clerk  of  works,  with  the  chance  of  promotion  to 
military  storekeeper. 

Your  insertion  of  the  above  will  give  our  master, 
Mr.  John  Bull,  an  idea  of  what  he  pays  for  head- 
work  ; our  friends,  -who  are  seeking  employment, 
what  professional  attainments  are  worth  in  the 
Royal  Engineer  Department;  aud  oblige 

An  Old  Sudscribee. 


ceived  in  the  no  art-theory; 
very  satisfactory  if  one  of  the  approaching  exhi- 
bitions should  furnish  an  opportunity  of  testing 
the  question,  which  may  involve  matters  of  interest 
to  all  those  who  at  any  time  enter  into  com- 
petition. Not  a.  CoiiPETiTOE. 


CLERKS  AND  CLERKS  OF  WORKS  IN  THE 

ROYAL  ENGINEER  DEPARTMENT. 

Sir, — As  your  columns  are  open  to  all  topics 
connected  with  architecture  and  civil  engineering, 
and  are  regarded  as  an  authority  in  such  matters, 
permit  me  to  solicit  your  insertion  of,  and  com- 
ments on,  the  following  case  of  an  important 
branch  of  the  civil  service. 

There  exists  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  scattered 
here  and  here,  a class  of  the  civil  service  desig- 
nated the  Royal  Engineer  Department,  consisting 
of  two  distinct  branches,  professional  and  non-pro- 
fessional. The  former  are  named  clerks  of  teorks, 
the  latter  clerks.  These  two  branches  have 
recently  required  the  attention  of  those  whose 
duty  it  is  to  see  into  these  matters,  on  account  of 
the  manifest  insufficiency  of  their  remuneration. 
The  result  is,  that  both  branches  are  prospectively 
considerably  benefited.  Yet  there  appears  ^to 
have  been  some  misunderstanding  as  to  the  duties 
and  responsibilities  of  the  professional  branch ; for, 
by  the  new  royal  warrant,  a clerk  of  works  will 
enter  the  service  at  110/.  per  annum,  and  rise  5/. 
a year,  until  he  arrives  at  1-10/. ; whereas  a clerk 
enters  at  80/.  and  rises  10/.  a year,  until  he  has 
140/.  a year,  so  that  in  six  years’  time  they  are  on 
an  equality.  Again,  if  promoted  to  the  second 
class,  they  both  commence  at  150/.  and  rise  by 
annual  instalments  of  10/.  to  220/.  for  clerks  of 
works,  and  to  200/.  for  clerks,  until  promoted  to 
the  first  class,  when  the  clerks  commence  at  210/. 
and  the  clerks  of  works  at  230/.  until  they  arrive 
at  the  maximum, — the  former  to  270/.  and  the 
latter  to  300/. 

From  this  statement,  it  will  be  apparent  that  a 
clerk  of  works  enters  the  service,  and  leaves  it 
30/.  better  oft'  than  a clerk;  but  the  third-class 
clerk  is  soon  as  well  oft’  as  his  professional  brother ; 
and  during  the  principal  part  of  their  service  they 
are  both  alike  remunerated. 

Now,  sir,  I think  I have  shown  the  evil  of  calling 
a man  one  thing,  and  expecting  him  to  be  qualified 
for  another.  A so-called  clerk  of  works  in  the 
Royal  Engineer  Department  is  expected  to  design, 
draw,  specify,  and  superintend  any  works  con- 
nected with  architecture,  civil  or  military  engi- 
neering, measure  up  works,  and  bring  them  into 
Bill,— fn  fact,  be  architect,  civil  engineer,  surveyor, 
and  storekeeper  to  the  Department,  giving  ten 
hours  a day  to  the  duties  for  the  same,  or  little 
better  remuneration  than  a writing-clerk,  who  is 
only  expected  to  write  a good  hand,  be  competent 
in  arithmetic,  and  give  about  six  hours  a day. 

If  a clerk  of  works  is  not  to  receive  extra  remu- 
neration sufficient  to  pay  for  drawing  instruments, 

1 -t-.i 1 ....A  nnti  T>pri. 


ON  THE  FURNISHING  OF  GOTHIC 
D'WELLING-HOUSES. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Oxford  Architectural  Society,  held 
on  Wednesday,  the  23rd  of  February,  Mr.  Lowder  read  a 
paper  “ On  the  Proper  Decoration  and  Furnishing  of 
Gothic  Dwelling-houses,”  wherein  he  said If  Gothic 
architecture  is  to  be  our  national  style,  it  will  show  itself 
in  the  inside  as  well  as  on  the  outside  of  our  houses.  In 
the  Middle  Ages  there  was  no  article  of  furniture  which 
did  not  bear  the  impress  of  the  style  upon  it.  It  becomes, 
therefore,  a contradiction  that  a house  whose  construc- 
tional portion  is  Gothic  should  be  discovered  to  be  fitted 
up  in  a manner  totally  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  that  style. 
We  shall  have  to  consider  in  what  way  we  can  give 
expression  to  the  interior  arrangements  of  our  houses,  so 
as  to  be  consistent  with  the  exterior.  At  the  outset  we 
are  impeded  by  several  difficulties,  which,  there  is  little 
doubt,  are  the  great  hinderances  to  a’proper  style  of  furni- 
ture. The  false  notions  which  people  have  with  respect 
to  the  style— an  idea  that  Gothic  and  comfort  are  opposed, 
that  Gothic  or  Pointed  is  fit  only  for  cliurches  and  church 
furniture,  that,  in  some  way  or  other,  it  expresses  parti- 
cular religious  sentiments,  aud  that  the  purchase  of  fur- 
niture  is  in  no  way  connected  with  an  architectural  taste, 
but  merely  a matter  between  the  upholsterer  and  the  pixr- 
chaser,  are  among  the  difficulties  in  our  way.  On  the 
side  of  the  upholsterer  are  old  prejudices  to  traditionary 
patterns  which  are  sometimes  modified  and  brought  out 
as  ‘‘new  styles,”  the  readiness  of  getting  men  to  work 
at  old  patterns  for  small  wages,  and  the  tolerably  fixed 
prices.  There  are,  besides,  on  the  purchaser’s  side,  that 
prevailing  evil  of  desiring  to  make  show  for  a little,  and 
the  niggard  price  given  for  good  work  ; and,  on  the  seller  s 
part,  an  incapacitv,  from  education  or  ability,  to  design 
what  is  suitable.  * The  great  principle  on  which  to  go  is 
reality.  To  be  real  we  must  be  practical  and  honest.  On 
the  one  hand,  absurdity  is  avoided  ; on  the  other,  sham. 
To  be  practical  we  must  consider  our  wants  as  persons 
living  in  the  nineteenth  century  ; we  must  regard  comfort 
and  utility  in  our  designs,  as  well  as  harmony  aud  bcau^. 
The  subject  of  house  decoration  generally  is  a very  wde 
one,  and  cannot  be  more  than  touched  on  in  the  present 
paper.  A few  subjects  may  be  handled,  as  the  arrange- 
ments of  colours  in  papers,  carpets,  curtains,  chair  and 
sofa  coverings,  ceiling  decorations,  and  the  use  of  coloured 
materials  for  ornamentation,  as  marbles,  coloured  tiles 
and  woods,  &c.  The  chief  objections  to  Gothic  furniture 
are,  first,  incompatibility  with  comfort ; second,  its  mcon- 
venience  for  being  moved  about;  aud,  thirdly,  the  very 
great  increase  of  expense  of  manufacture.  Gothic,  from 
its  very  nature,  is  easily  modelled  to  any  form,  so  as  to 
ensure  comfort  and  retain  its  own  character.  It  is  not 
necessarily  clumsy  and  heavy;  and  if  the  principle^  of 
showing  construction  were  adopted,  its  capability  of  being 
moved  about  would  be  much  greater  than  the  present 
style  of  furniture,  as  it  would  take  to  pieces.  If  it  were 
in  common  use,  so  far  from  costing  more,  it  would  cost 
less  than  common  furniture,  from  its  being  able  to 
quish  the  more  costly  woods,  and  make  the  best  of 
common  ones.  Mr.  Loader  then  entered  into  a discus- 
sion with  respect  to  various  kinds  of  woods,  urging  the 
adoption  of  oak,  beech,  deal,  pine,  birch,  i(ic.  objecting  to 
paint,  and  recommending  varnish,  so  as  to  bring  out  the 
natural  grain  of  the  wood. 


[ircliitectural  aud  civil  engineering  works,  and  peri-  j architect. 


Comsponbena. 

MASTERS  AND  MEN. 

Sir,— I have  a job  in  hand,  on  which  I am  employing, 
in  addition  to  carpenters  and  bricklayers,  about  a dozen 
labourers.  The  said  labourers  have  recently  joined  a 
society,  which  has  for  its  object,  amongst  other  matters,  to 
obtain  for  its  members  an  advance  to  a uniform  rate  of 
wages  of  20s.  per  week.  I have  hitherto  been  paying  I8s. 
with  an  addition  of  a pint  of  porter  each  man,  or  2d.  if 
they  so  prefer,  making,  of  course,  igs.  Everything  went 
on  very  well  until  to-day,  at  half  past  twelve,  the  time 
they  return  from  dinner,  when,  without  the  least  previous 
notice,  they  all  struck  for  the  advance ; and  they  further 
intimated  that,  unless  I discharged  a man  who  has 
hitherto  refused  to  join  the  society,  they  would  be  com- 
pelled by  the  rules  to  leave  the  work.  Now,  it  so  happens 
that  the  man  in  question  is  one  in  whom  I have  every 
confidence,  he  being  both  sober,  industrious,  and  trust- 
worthy. 1 should  be  very  sorry  to  sacrifice  him  to  what 
I consider  a conspiracy  on  their  part,  as  I feel  they  have 
no  right  to  dictate  to  me  who  I shall  or  shall  not  employ ; 
and  I should  have  at  once  discharged  the  lot,  but  that  I 
was  unwilling  to  throw  the  bricklayers  out  of  work,  for 
even  a short  time.  So  I consented  under  protest  to  the 
advance,  until  I can  ascertain  whether  it  is  generally 
acceded  to.  I have  always  been  an  advocate  for  men 
having  proper  wages,  and  feel  they  have  a right  to  pro- 
cure it  for  themselves  in  a lawful  manner ; but  surely 
they  have  no  right  to  compel  me  to  sacrifice  a man, 
merely  because  he  refuses  to  join  them.  If  not  too  much 
trouble,  1 shall  be  much  obliged  by  your  noticing  this  in 
your  next  number.  T.  K.  Lackinoton. 

Glasgow  AECHiTECTrEAL  Society. — At  ameet- 
ing  of  this  society,  held  on  Tuesday  night,  in  the 
Scottish  Exhibition  Rooms,  Mr.  James  Salmon  in 
the  chair,  a paper  “ On  Masonry,  and  how  it  may 
be  improved,”  was  read  by  Mr.  Alexander  Thomson, 
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TF^or/cs  of  the  Architectural  Puhlication  Society. 

Part  Il.for  1857-8. 

As  wo  recently  reported  an  appeal  in  favour  of 
■Uie  Architectural  Society,  it  will  suffice  now  to 
say,  that  the  present  part  completes  the  issue  of 
the  year,  and  the  illustrations  to  the  letter  "C” 
of  the  Dictionary,  with  a part  of  “ D.”  It  com- 
prises the  following  subjects  Cancellmn,  Cande- 
labrum, Ceiling,  Chamfer  Stop,  Clerestory,  Cloister, 
Corbel  Table,  Crocket,  Crypt  and  Cross,  Dentil, 
Diaper  (a  coloured  plate),  and  Doorway. 

Mr.  James  M.  Lockyer,  who  has  been  one  of 
the  most  persistent  workers  in  the  committee, 
writing  to  us  in  support  of  the  observations 
made  at  the  Institute,  says,  — “It  has  been 
for  many  years  past  a matter  of  surprise  and  re- 
^et  to  myself  and  many  others  equally  interested 
in  the  society,  to  witness  the  apathy  with  which  its 
efforts  are  received  and  appreciated,  not  only  in  the 
profession,  but  amongst  those  whose  known  sym- 
pathies for  art  one  would  imagine  would  long  ago 
have  enlisted  their  support.  It  is,  nevertheless, 
impossible  to  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  the 
number  of  subscribers  has  decreased  of  late  years. 
I hope  and  believe  that  this  does  not  arise  from 
deterioration  in  the  matter  supplied,  either  in  text 
or  illustrations,  and  can  only  be  ascribed  to  one 
cause, — the  little  encouragement  that  such  produc- 
tions receive  in  this  country  compared  with  the  suc- 
cess of  similar  efforts  abroad.  The  publication  in 
parts,  often  extending  over  a long  course  of  years, 
of  such  magnificent  monuments — if  I may  so  term" 
them  — as  ‘ Letarouilly’s  Eome,’  Gailhabaud’s 
‘ Monuments  Anciens  et  Modernes’  and,  more 
recently,  his  ‘ L’ Architecture  du  Cinquihne  an 
Bix-sepiieme  SiheU;  Verdier’s  ' L' Architecture 
Domestique  et  Civile,'  and  numberless  similar 
works  in  every  department  of  art,sufficiontlyattests 
that  there  exists  in  Trance  a large  body  of  artists 
and  amateurs  who  not  only  appreciate  but  en 
courage  such  labours.” 

We  hope  soon  to  hear  of  numerous  accessions  to 
the  list  of  subscribers,  so  that  the  Dictionary  may 
be  rapidly  completed. 


SlisccHtruxu. 


A'ATlIOIiUM. 

The  third  part  of  “ Lund’s  Elements  of  Geo- 
metry and  Mensuration  ” (Longman  and  Co.)  has 
been  issued.  It  treats  of  geometry  combined  with 
arithmetic  (mensuration),  with  easy  exercises, 
designed  for  schools  and  adult  classes.  This  is 
not  a work  fashioned  after  the  old  pattern  of 
English  books  on  mensuration,  but  is  grounded 
upon,  and  recognizes  as  a necessity,  the  geometry 
of  Euclid — that  is  geometry  as  a science.  The 
student’s  memory  is  not  burdened  with  mere  rules 
as  each  process  is  reasoned  out,  and  the  units  of 
measurement  especially,  are  carefully  laid  down 
and  explained  as  the  first  step  to  a sound  and  use- 
ful knowledge  of  the  subject. No.  18  of  Vol.  II. 

of  the  new  scries  of  the  bi-monthly  “ Journal  of 
Proceedings  and  Papers  of  the  Kilkenny  and 
South-east  of  England  Archceological  Society,” 
has  reached  us.  It  is  Ulustrated  with  engravings 
chiefly  of  leaden  and  pewter  tokens,  issued  tn 
Ireland,  on  which  there  is  also  a paper,  by  Dr. 
Aquilla  Smith,  M.ll.I.A.  besides  various  other 

matter  interesting  to  arclneologists. The 

fifteenth  annual  report  of  the  Sheffield  School  of 
Art,  read  at  the  annual  meeting  recently  noticed, 
faiw  been  printed  at  length,  together  with  a report 
of  some  other  proceedings  connected  with  the 

Sheffield  school. An  American  volume,  titled 

“Engineering  Precedents  for  Steam  Machinery j 
embracing  the  performances  of  steam-sliips,  ex- 
periments with  propelling  instruments,  conden- 
sers, boilers,  i-c.  accompanied  by  analyses  of  the 
same  j the  whole  being  original  matter,  and 
arranged  in  the  most  practical  and  useful  manner 
for  engineers.  Dy  B.  E.Isherwood,  chief  engineer, 
Lmted  States  navy,”  has  been  published  by 
Bailliere,  of  Broadway,  New  York,  and  219 
Begent-street,  London.  It  contains  an  elaborate 
account  of  British  gun-boats  in  China,  British 
war-screws,  &c.  such  as  wo  do  not  remember 
Having  seen  m any  of  our  own  publications.  The 
volume  IS  lUustrated  by  a immher  of  tables  of  the 
Hata  ot  various  experiments  referred  to  in  the 
title.-  ^To  supply  the  tradesman  and  the  iner- 
cliaiit,  with  a popular  exposition  of  those  laws 
winch  most  commonly  concern  their  every-dav 
transactions,  and  which  shall  enable  them  to  guard 
against  knavery  and  imposition,  Mr.  Sleicrh.  the 
well-known  barrister-at-huv,  has  prepared  a little 
V olunio,  just  issued  by  Iloutledge  and  Co.  of  Far- 
rnngdon-street,  under  the  title  of  “ A Handy  Book 
of  Criminal  Law,  aunlicahlp  olnpflv  tr, 


Mr.  AnjisTRoya,  C.E.  krighteh.  — At  her 
Majesty’s  levee  recently,  the  honour  of  knighthood 
was  conferred  upon  Mr.  W.  0.  Armstrong,  the  in- 
ventor of  the  new  rifle  ordnance,  who  is  further  de- 
scribed as  “ Engineer  to  the  War  Department  fnr 
Rifled  Ordnance.”  Mr.  Armstrong  was  the  in- 
ventor of  hydraulic  cranes,  and  also  of  the  electrical 
steam-boiler. 

Church  Extension  at  HAyiPSTEAT). — The 
foundation  stone  of  a new  church  in  Upper  Avenue- 
road,  Regeut’s-park,  has  been  laid  by  the  Bishop 
of  London.  The  edifice  is  of  the  Early  Decorated 
period,  of  red  and  black  brick,  enriched  with  tiles. 
This  church  will  be  the  third  that  has  been  erected 
in  the  parish  of  Hampstead  in  less  than  four  years, 
for  a new  population  of  some  6,000  souls,  that  has 
sprung  up  on  what,  ten  years  ago,  were  pleasant 
country  fields. 

The  Royal  Albert  Bridge,  Saltash. — This 
bridge,  which  connects  the  counties  of  Devon  and 
Cornwall  on  the  lino  of  the  Cornwall  Railway, 
crossing  the  River  Tamar,  at  Saltash,  is  now 
nearly  completed,  and  the  first  locomotive  will 
pass  over  it  on  this,  Saturday  morning.  It  is  a 
subject  of  wonder,  for  its  lightness  in  appearance 
and  great  strength.  The  flooring  is  completed  ou 
the  westernmost  side,  and  the  permanent  way  and 
rails  laid  down : the  eastern  span  is  also  in  course 
of  rapid  completion.  The  greatest  weight  pos- 
sible in  train  travelling  on  any  one  point  is  about 
30  tons,  the  weight  of  the  largest  locomotive 
engine — while  a test  of  1,200  tons  has  been  ap- 
plied, and  which  extraordinary  pressure  produced 
only  a deflection  of  4-lOths  of  a foot.  The  links  of 
the  chains  have  been  subjected  to  a test  of  about 
10  tons  on  each  inch  of  section.  There  is  a skew 
bridge  over  the  turnpike-road  on  this  line,  near 
the  three-mile  stone  from  Plymouth,  of  139  feet 
span  from  end  to  end,  and  of  135  feet  in  the  clear, 
of  a surprising  engineering  character.  It  contains 
90  tons  of  wrought  iron. 

The  IiirROVEHENT  in  Paris.— Allow  me  to 
ask  if  there  is  not  a mistake  in  Jlr.  I’Aiison’s 
account,  in  your  number  for  Feb.  26,  of  the 
“ Recent  Improvements  in  Paris,”  in  addinq  uv 

...f  J.1,. •t*..  . . ^ -r 
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of  Criminal  Law  applicable  chiefly  to  commercial 
Transactions.  Mr.  Sleigh  is  an  able  counsel,  aud 
-doubtless  a reliable  authority  iu  all  such  cases. 


the  value  of  the  new  buildings  and  enlargements, 
and  so  making  a total  of  35  millions  letting  and 
712  millions  selling  value;  whereas,  I apprehend 
the  aggregate  to  be  stated  in  the  year  1856, 
when  the  total  number  of  new  or  enlarged  houses 
had  risen  to  2,000,  being  considerably  above  the 
number  demolished,  and  tlie  value  to  250  millions, 
or  nearly  double  the  value  of  the  old  houses. 
— J.  G. 

The  ’61  Exhibition.— Sir  Cusack  P.  Roney, 
in  a letter  to  the  chairman  of  the  Council  of  the 
Society  of  Arts,  expresses  a strong  conviction  that 
the  increased  facilities  of  railway  and  other 
transit  will  greatly  promote  the  visitation  to  the 
E.\hil)ition  in  ’61  compared  with  that  of ’51,  at 
least  from  foreign  countries.  “Since  1851,’’ he 
remarks,  “various  railways  on  the  Continent,  con- 
verging more  or  less  towards  this  enuntry,  have 
been  opened,  and  several  others  of  great  import- 
ance, both  in  respect  of  shortening  existing  routes 
and  of  opening  new  districts,  will  be  completed 
this  aud  next  year.  Besides,  the  continental  rail- 
ways have  now  learned  to  appreciate  through- 
hooking,  return-tickets,  and  excursion  traffic,  at 
reduced  rates,  which  they  would  not  look  at  a 
few  years  back.  I have  the  proof  of  this  within 
my  ptirsonal  knowledge.  . . . The  case  of  our 
own  railways  affords  abundant  proof  of  travelling 
development  since  1851.  The  total  number  of 
passengers  conveyed  on  them  that  year  was 
85,000,000 ; in  1857  tliere  were  about  1-10,000,000; 
and  these  numbers  are  constantly  on  the  increase,^ 
at  a rate  of  proportion  immensely  beyond  the 
additional  mileage  opened  each  year-.  ...  As 
respects  the  American  continent,  the  number  of 
persons  who  come  to  Europe  every  year  is 
largely  on  the  increase,  especially  in  steamers. 
In  short,  look  to  what  part  of  the  world  we  may, 
we  sec  increased  facilities  of  communication! 
Every  one  of  these  tends  towards  England,  and 
of  necessity  towards  its  great  metropolis.  I 
therefore  think  that  as  regards  facilities,  without 
saying  a word  on  the  increased  desire  of  every  one 
for  travel,  or  on  the  reduction  of  fares  which  has 
taken  place  almost  universally,  sufficient  has  been 
said  to  prove  that  the  statistics  of  the  past  cannot 
form  a real  criterion  as  to  what  may  be  expected 
if  the  Exhibition  of  1861  have  in  it— as  I believe 
it  can  have — features  every  whit  as  attractive  as, 
though  differing  in  many  respects  from,  its  great 
predecessor  of  1851.  Let  me  suggest  (he  add.s) 
that  the  traffic  arrangements  for  this  E.xhibition 
he  begun  iu  ample  time.” 


Sir  R.  Peel  at  T.iMWORTH  Library  and 
Beading-room. — A soiree,  in  connection  with  the 
Tainworth  Lilirary  and  Reading-room,  was  recently 
hold  in  the  Town-hall  of  that  town.  About  300 
sat  clown  to  tea.  Lady  Emily  Peel  presided  at  the 
centre  table  iu  the  hall ; and  Sir  Robert  Peel,  hart. 
M.P.  president  of  the  institution,  was  present,  and 
addressed  the  meeting  on  the  state  of  Italy,— a 
discourse  chiefly  political.  After  tea,  when  the 
address  was  delivered,  there  were  about  500  persons 
present. 

Watering  the  Streets  and  Roads.— Already 
are  compliiiiits  being  made,  and  the  principal 
thoroughfares  avoided,  in  consequence  of  the 
clouds  of  dust.  Is  the  same  game  to  be  played 
off,  over  again,  and  no  water  all  dusty  and  windy 
March, — and  then  are  the  water-carts  and  April 
showers  to  come  in  together  ?— Exbectans. 

Masters  and  Workmen. — Mr.  Mackinnon  has 
obtained  leave  to  introduce  a Bill  to  establish 
equitable  cciuncils  of  conciliation  and  arbitration 
to  adjust  differences  between  masters  and  work- 
men. Connected  as  he  was  with  the  mining  and 
coal  districts  in  LanoashirCj  especially  in  the 
neighbourhood  ofUlverstone  and  Bacup,  he  was 
able  to  state  that  the  workmen  there  were  unani- 
mous in  favour  of  the  measure,  which  they  believed 
would  go  far  to  prevent  those  strikes  that  bad 
clone  so  much  injury  to  that  neighbourhood. 
Laying  the  Foundation-Stone  of  St.  Paul’s 
Schools,  Knightsbridge.— This  ceromouy  has 
been  performed  ou  the  large  piece  of  ground 
attached  to  the  church  and  devoted  to  the  nev,’ 
buildings.  The  schools  will  cost  not  far  short  of 
3,000^. ; most  of  which  has  been  subscribed  in  the 
parish.  Residences  will  be  attached  when  the 
funds  will  admit  of  it.  The  schools  will  accom- 
modate altogether  about  -lOO  children.  The  style 
of  architecture  will  bo  Early  English,  and  the 
materials  white  Snflblk  bricks,  with  Bath  stone 
dressings,  and  brick  relieving  arches  over  stone 
windows.  The  roof  internally  will  be  open 
timber,  stained.  ^ There  will  also  be  a hell-turret, 
corbelled  over  with  ornamental  red  brickwork. 

Oxford  Architectural  Society.— At  a meet- 
ing of  this  society  held  on  Weduesdav,  the  16tli 
February,  a paper  by  Mr.  F.  S.  Growse,''  of  Queen’s 
College,  was  read,  on  the  “Ecclesiastical  Architec- 
ture of  Suffolk.”  He  began  by  defending  the 
Perpendicular  style,  the  prevalent  one  in  that 
county,  from  the  abuse  often  lavished  upon  it, 
pointing  out  its  superiority  iu  symbolism  and  in 
general  convenience,  especially  for  city  churches. 
Professing  himself  an  admirer  of  Perpendicular 
window  tracery,  he  indicated  how  important  it  was 
to  consider  the  character  of  the  masonry  employed 
for  the  wall  in  which  the  windows  were  set.  For 
as  the  mathematical  precision  of  Perpendicular 
work  was  a natural  reaction  upon  the  extrava- 
gancies of  the  later  flowing,  its  merit  could  not  be 
sufficiently  appreciated  except  when  brought  into 
contrast  with  the  error  against  which  it  was  a 
protest. 

The  Glass  Trade  and  Disputes. — For  crown 
glass,  according  to  the  Leeds  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, the  demand  is  at  present  only  moderate, 
tlie  war  question  having  a certain  effect.  The 
slieet  glass  trade,  a branch  latterly  introduced 
into  this  district,  is,  on  the  whole,  in  a healthy 
condition,  and  a great  many  hands,  some  of  whom 
liad  been  thrown  out  of  work  by  the  cessation  of 
a firm  engaged  in  another  department  of  manu- 
facture here,  are  well  employed.  Though  foreign- 
made  sheet  glass  is  still  imported,  the  market  for 
our  home  production  is  little  influenced  thereby. 

At  a meeting  of  operative  flint-glass  makers 

held  at  Newcastle,  it  has  been  resolved  to  support 
the  locked-out  glass-makers  throughout  the 
country. 

Blackburn  Sewerage. — The  borough  surveyor 
has  just  presented  a report  on  the  sewerage  woA-s. 

It  appears  that  the  length  of  sewers  constructed 
ami  under  contract  is  5 miles  522  yards.  About 
960  yards  of  the  main  outlet  sewer  (6  feet  by 
4 feet,  egg-shaped)  have  been  completed,  and  it  is 
proposed  to  continue  the  main  through  a principal 
part  of  the  town  by  tunnelling  at  a depth  of 

about  35  feet.  The  surveyor,  Mr.  Brierley,  says  : 

“The  comiflete  sewerage  of  this  borough  will  be  a 
work  of  some  magnitude.  MHiat  is  our  position  ? 

We  are  now  only  beginning  what  should  have  been 
going  on  systematically  during  the  last  ten  years  at 
least.  A population  of  nearly  60,000  has  grown 
up  destitute,  or  nearly  so,  of  properly  organized 
sanitary  measures;  so  much  so,  that  our  borough 
1ms  become  almost  a by-word  in  this  respect. 
From  a rough  calculation  I have  made,  I estimate 
that  not  less  than  30  miles  of  new  sewers  are 
required  to  make  the  system  efficient,  and  that 
the  execution  of  these  will  extend  over  at  least 
four  years.” 
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New  Hxbbotje  Offices,  Swa>-se.v,  CoMrExi- 
xiox, — The  tru.«tees  have  selected  a design  by 
Mr.  Charles  R-.  Gnbble  for  the  new  harbour  offices 
at  Swansea,  and  the  building  will  be  carried  out 
forthwith  under  his  superintendence.  The  frontage 
of  the  building  is  150  feet. 

LiTznrooL  AKcniTECirnAi-  and  ARcn^:0E0- 
GICAL  Society. — The  usual  fortnightly  meeting 
was  held  on  IVednesdav  evening,  the  23rd,  at  the 
Eoyai  Institution,  Mr.‘  II.  P.  Horner,  the  presi- 
dent, occupying  the  chair.  Mr.  Frank  Howard 
read  his  paper  on  “ Criticism.”  The  paper  elicited 
discussion. 

Masters  a>d  Mex. — Messrs.  Devas,  Minchener, 
and  Routledge,  of  Canon-street,  have  recently  con- 
verted a spacious  apartment  in  their  establishment 
into  a lecture-hall,  and  have  made  arrangements 
to  engage  the  services  of  men  eminent  in  the  several 
walks  of  science  and  literature  to  lecture  fort- 
nightly, during  the  present  season,  to  the  nume- 
rous staff  of  persons  in  their  employ,  incliuling 
clerks,  warehousemen,  apprentices,  porters,  and  the 
domestics,  all,  without  any  preference  or  distinc- 
tion, having  the  privilege  of  each  introducing  a 
friend  on  the  occasion.  Lectures  have  already 
been  delivered  by  Professor  Malone,  Professor 
Kymer  Jones,  and  others.  The  firm  have  also 
taken  a field  at  Kingsland,  to  give  the  young 
men  opportunity  to  enjoy  a game  of  cricket  on 
Saturday  afternoons. 

Mai>'  Drainage  op  the  Metropolis. — At  a 
meeting  of  the  Board  held  on  the  25th,  the  Main 
Drainage  Committee  sent  up  a report  stating  their 
proceedings  pursuant  to  the  resolution  of  the  Board 
of  the  11th  February,  1859,  in  relation  to  the 
tenders  for  the  pumping-engines  and  machinery 
for  raising  the  sewage  at  the  Deptford  station; 
and  recommending  that  Messrs.  Stephenson, 
Bidder,  Field,  Hawkesloy,  and  Penn,  be  re- 
quested, in  conjunction  with  the  engineer  of  the 
Board,  to  give  their  opinion  on  the  relative  merits 
of  such  designs  and  tenders,  as  applicable  to  the 
works  to  be  carried  out.  Upon  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Deputy  Harrison,  the  report  was  adopted.  Upon 
the  motion  of  Mr.  Carpmael,  it  was  ordered  that 
the  engineer  should  report  to  the  Board  as  to  the 
progress  of  the  main-drainage  works,  on  the  first 
Friday  in  each  month. 

Strikes  and  Intimidation. — At  Glasgow,  at 
the  present  moment,  unfortunately,  there  are 
two  strikes  of  workmen.  The  plumbers  and 
bottle-makers  of  Glasgow  are  on  strike.  The 
plumbers  have  been  on  strike  for  about  three 
months,  and  the  bottle-makers  nearly  the  half  or 
that  period.  The  masters  are  assisting  each  other 
in  their  resistance  to  the  demands  of  their  work- 
men, while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  operativss  have 
resorted  to  the  criminal  procedure  of  threatening, 
assaulting,  and  intimidating  workmen  and  appren- 
tices who  had  not  joined  in  the  strike.  In  order 
to  put  a stop  to  this,  Shcrifi'  Six  Archibald  Alison 
has  issued  a proclamation,  in  which  it  is  stated 
that  intimidation  by  look,  word,  or  act,  or  by 
threatening  assemblies,  will  be  visited  with  the  full 
penalties  of  the  law. 

The  Street  Fountain  Moitment. — The  late 
mayor  of  Chester,  P.  Eaton,  esq.  an  extensive 
brewer  there,  has  placed,  at  bis  own  expense,  in 
different  parts  of  the  city,  public  drinking  foun- 
tains, a bowl  being  attached  to  each.  This  supply 
of  pure  water  has  been  found  of  great  advantage 

to  the  working  classes  in  the  city. There  are 

to  be  at  least  two  drinking-fountains  erected  in 
Southampton,  and  in  addition,  two  ornamental 
iron  pumps,  one  of  which  has  been  and  the  other 
is  yet  to  be  erected  in  the  Above  Bar-street,  have 
la^es  attached. 

Ipswich  BoEoron  JailWobks. — Jlr.  Gowing, 
one  of  the  Town  Covmcil  of  Ipswich,  and  a 
member  of  the  Jail  Committee,  lately  brought 
under  notice  of  the  council  the  quality  of  some  of 
the  materials  employed  in  the  jail  works.  Bricks 
were  producetl  which  are  said  to  have  been 
crumbled  to  powder  in  presence  of  the  council. 
The  committee  consulted  Mr.  C.  IImuplirey.s,  of 
London,  surveyor,  who  examined  the  workmanship 
and  materials  used  by  the  contractor  (Mr.H.  Luff). 
Some  correspondence  afterwards  took  place,  and 
Mr.  Humphreys,  in  a letter  to  the  town-clerk 
(M.  S.  A.  Notcutt),  observed,  “ I think  that  the 
materials  and  workmanship  \ised  in  the  brickwork 
are  not  such  as,  in  fairness,  your  surveyor  ought 
to  condemn.  . . . The  contractor,  by  reason 

of  the  insufficiency  of  the  concrete  works,  ought 
to  indemnify  the  corporation  from  any  loss  by 
failure  of  works,  on  payment  of  contract.”  The 
council  have  determined,  after  considerable  dis- 
cussion, to  act  upon  Mr.  Humplirey’s  report,  ilr. 
Gowing  states  his  intention  of  retiring  from  the 
jail  committee,  as  he  docs  not  wish  to  be  iu  any 
way  responsible  for  the  works. 


Chestee  Aechjeoxogical  Society. — At  the 
last  monthly  meeting  of  this  society  Mr.  Octavius 
Hudson  (Government  lecturer  at  the  Department 
of  Science  and  Art,  London)  delivered  a lecture 
“On  the  Polychromy  of  the  Lady  Chapel  in  the 
Chester  Cathedral,  and  on  the  Principles  of  Colour 
as  applied  to  Architecture.”  There  was  a very 
numerous  attendance  of  members  and  their  fami- 
lies. Mr.  Hudson  bad  hung  around  the  room  a 
large  selection  of  illustrations  from  various  exam- 
ples of  Christian  art,  which  added  mnch  to  the 
interest  of  the  lecture.  Mr.  Hudson,  in  the  course 
of  his  lecture,  gave  an  outline  of  the  system  of 
decoration  he  was  pursuing  in  the  lady  chapel  of 
Chester  Cathedral.  In  the  first  commencement 
of  the  work  they  were  not  aware  that  any  of  the 
original  colouring  was  present,  so  th.at  they  pro- 
posed drawing  up  a scheme  of  decorations;  hut, 
fortunately,  previously  to  that  being  done,  the 
original  colour  was  found,  the  walls,  the  bosses, 
and  the  ribs  were  all  seen  to  be  enriched  by  colour. 
IVitb  regard  to  the  vaults  there  was  more  diffi- 
culty. It  appeared  that  some  years  ago  they 
had  been  stuccoed,  and  the  stone  bad  been  chipped 
with  an  axe  to  make  the  stncco  hold : a great 
deal  of  the  stucco  was  taken  away,  with  the  hope 
of  discovering  the  original  plan  of  colouring,  but 
the  search  was  unavailing.  They  then  had  re- 
course to  the  style  of  decoration  of  the  churches 
of  that  period  as  discovered  in  some  English  and 
some  Italian  churches  now  in  existence.  The 
lady  chapel  in  Winchester  Cathedral  afforded 
them  one  means  of  supplying  the  deficiency,  and 
the  walls  had  been  supplied  from  a church  near 
Bedford.  He  inferred  that  the  lady  chapel  was 
the  work  of  the  latter  part  of  the  tliirteenth 
century. 

Che-apentng  ORNAiiENT.iL  Ttles.  — We  have 
had  our  attention  pointed  to  a mode  of  manufac- 
turing tiles,  by  Messrs.  T.  and  B.  Boote,  of 
Burslera,  invented  and  patented  by  them.  Tbe 
process  is  extremely  simple.  A mass  of  common 
red  brickclay  is  beaten  into  a mould  of  the  required 
size,  and,  after  tbe  removal  of  the  mould,  tbe 
oblong  block  is  cut  by  a series  of  parallel  wires,  at 

. - .i ‘ 


For  tanks,  water-supply,  &c.  to  the  new  workhouse 
Mr.  Edward  Holmes,  architect : — 

Edwards  ^473  0 0 

Jeakes  449  0 0 

Mattersou  and  Huxley  (accepted)  408  4 0 

Smith 390  10  0 


For  new  baths,  Woodcock-street,  Birmingham. 
Edward  Holmes,  arcliitect.  Quantities  supplied ; — 


Mr, 


— 

^ a <r* 
e = " 

it! 

S«-s 

S'S  i 

^ S g 

2nd  class  swimming-bath. 

Thirty-five  private  baths. 

j 

t 

t 

. '£ 

3 -i 

£. 

£. 

£. 

6397 

1393 

"14 

8486 

5500 

1416 

600 

7516 

Horsley 

5639 

1251 

594 

7486 

5520 

1300 

650 

5477 

1296 

594 

Smith  and  Sons  

5490 

1240 

600 

7330 

5234 

1175 

542 

5047 

1247 

537 

6831 

Matthews 

4879 

1245 

525 

Branson  and  Gwvthcr 

5002 

1090 

548 

4959 

1137 

527 

6625 

Harley  

4536 

960 

470 

5967 

4342 

957 

Jones  

4269 

9S5 

497 

PLL'MBINC,  GLAZIN’C 

, AND 

PAINTINO. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

705 

209 

143 

1057 

696 

202 

133 

667 

192 

138 

Branson  and  Gwyther 

639 

180 

132 

625 

190 

Crcsswcll  

622 

1/8 

128 

169 

620 

ir2 

324 

916 

612 

172 

125 

910 

605 

172 

604 

175 

583 

119 

584 

114 

578 

120 

tVhitworth 

573 

164 

119 

856 

5536 

5100 

5342 

5255 

5062 

5150 

4896 

4640 

4607 

4646 

4627 


647 

64& 

623- 

592 

600 

570 

562 

562 

569 

561 

560 

542 


thickness.  A surface  coating  for  the  quarry  of 
finer  clay,  of  the  required  colour,  and  about  one- 
sixth  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  is  obtained  by  a 
similar  process,  the  wires  in  this  case  being  placed 
so  much  closer  together.  The  coating  is  then 
placed  upon  the  tile,  which  is  put  in  a press,  upon 
an  iron  plate,  perforated  in  the  form  ofthepatteni 
intended  to  be  inlaid.  Underneath  is  a metal  die, 
also  in  the  shape  of  the  design  with  which  the  tile 
is  to  be  decorated.  A “bat”  of  fine  clay,  about 
an  eighth  of  an  inch  thick,  and  of  the  required 
colour,  or  colours — if  the  pattern  is  composed  of 
more  than  one — is  placed  upon  this  die,  which  is 
then  forced  up  by  powerful  mechanical  pressure, 
and  inlays  the  clay  into  tbe  surface  of  tbe  quarry 
above.  ' After  a day’s  drying  tbe  quarries  are 
.scraped,  to  bring  out  tbe  clear  outline  of  the 
pattern  : they  receive  a few  days’  further  drying, 
and  are  then  ready  for  tbe  oven.  We  learn  that  by 
the  processes  previously  used  one  man  is  expected 
to  make  about  three  dozen  tiles  per  day.  The  tiles 
are  a month  or  six  weeks  from  the  commencement 
of  the  making  before  they  are  ready  for  the  oven; 
and  the  present  price  is  about  15s.  per  yard,  exclu- 
sive of  tbe  additional  cost  of  laying  floors  composed 
of  many  small  tiles. 


BXCINEtRIXO. 


Meeling  and  Son.. 

Tyler  and  Son 

Milton  and  Co 

Jeakes 

Uiishby  

Heywood  

Middleton 


297 


282U  j 
2545  ! 
2 >60  : 
2320  1 


Estimates  accepted  for  the  first  portion ; — 

liuiiding — Jones 4,269  0 0 

I'/umiintr,  Whitworth 573  0 0 

En'nneering — Middleton 1,404  0 0 


TENDERS. 

For  a new  warehouse  at  Bowl’s  Wharf,  Cock-hill, 
Ratcliff.  Mr.  J.  Tanner,  architect.  Quantities  fur- 
nisbed : — 

Brown  ^910  0 0 

Roper 910  0 0 

Davis 870  0 0 

Colls  675  0 0 

Ashby  and  Sons 670  0 0 

Elston  and  Sons 658  0 0 

Oxford  and  Co 657  0 0 

Turner  and  Sons 649  0 0 


For  makhig  roads,  fee.  to  the  New  Workhouse, 
Folcshill.  Mr.  Edward  Holmes,  architect: — 

Camwell  and  Boon  .^375  0 0 

Dutton  (accepted)  295  0 0 

Priestly 260  0 0 


For  works  to  be  done  in  erecting  stables  at  the  rear  of 
the  Warrington  Hotel,  Portsdown-road,  Maida-hill,  for 
Mr.  E.  Pitt.  Mr.  Wilkinson,  architect.  Quantities 


Johnson 2,597 

Langridge 2,350 

Hvde 2.180 

Rudkin  2,036 

Cross L986 

G.Todd.jun 1j968 

Longmire  and  Burge  (accepted)  1,895 

•McLennan  and  Bird 1,S28 

Smith  and  Halt 1,797 


For  Kent  County  Prisons,  St.  Augustine’s,  Canterbury, 
Messrs.  Whichcord  and  Blandford,  architects,  Maidstone. 
Quantities  supplied : — 


Mavsland  and  Son 

G.  Myers 

Messrs.  Wood .. . . 
John  Willson  .... 

K.  Spicer 

Moxon  

Lancefield  & Gaskin 
Sutton  and  Vaughan 

G.  Punnett  

Evans,  Brothers 

W.  Wood 

W.  E.  Smith 

J.  G.  Naylor. . . . 

Stiff  and  Richardson 
Ayers  and  Co. . . 

Kirk  and  Parry 
Drury  Jk  Biggleston 
R.  and  J.  Rankin  . 
Austen  and  Brown. 
Cottam  and  Co.  . . . 
Weeks  and  Son  . . . 

Dove 

Ashdown 

Court 

J.  Hyles 


Plumbers 

fee. 

Contract 
No.  3. 


£.  s.  d.!  £.  s.  d.  \£.  s.  d. 

2300  0 0 670  0 

1975  0 u '790  0 0 

..  - 1315  0 0 |57D  0 a 

7875  0 0 2027  0 0 [611  0 0 

7850  0 0 — ' 


530 

673 


1169  0 0 I463  0 (> 
141/  0 0 1495  0 9 


7600  0 0 1230  0 0 

7113  00 
7110  0 0 — 

6880  0 
6847  0 
666-2  0 
6547  0 
6240  0 
6200  0 
5382  0 

5495*  0 


1165  10 
1319 


0 — 
0 0 1 — 


650*  0 0 ! — 


Those  marked  thu-s  (•)  are  accepted. 

For  new  district  church,  Selly  Oak,  in  the  parish  of 
Northfield,  Worcestershire.  Mr.  Edward  Holmes,  archi- 
tect. Quantities  supplied : 


* Messrs.  McLennan  say  the  opportunity  was  not  given 
to  them  to  comply  with  conditions. 


Cresswell 

Branson  and  Gwythcr 

Smith  

Hardwick  

Briggs  .(accepted) 


.^3650 

3299 

3250 

2951 

2950 


Tower 

and 

spire. 


Internal 

colored 

stone 

bands. 


1,4390 

4054 

4025 

3643 

3617 


Mae.  5,  1859.] 


THE  BUILDER, 


For  the  erection  of  a school,  teacher's  residence,  &c, 
at  Caddington,  Beds.  Mr.  Henry  Holyoak,  architect. 
<luantities  not  supplied  ; — 

Maiiit jfi-gso  0 0 

Stokes  808  12  l 

Barrett 808  12  1 

Vickers 803  13  0 

I’uddephatt 760  3 0 

Harris..... 754  0 0 

White 7.17  0 0 

Smart  742  12  0 

Barker  71.5  0 0 

Kirkby  703  10  9 

Dunham  (399  7 0 

Hig-f-s 69s  0 0 

Orchard  (accepted)  647  0 0 


For  erection  of  schools  and  teachers’  residences  for 
St.  Maxy’s,  Islington.  Mr.  A.  D.  Gough,  architect 

Mansfield ^£2,075  0 0 

Carter 2.6d0  0 0 

Dove,  Brothers  2,655  0 0 

Piper  2,629  0 0 

McLennan  and  Bird  (accepted)  2,577  0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions,  including  a new  lodge 
and  conservatory  at  Bishopsgate,  near  Windsor.  Mr. 
T.  C.  Clarke,  architect : — 


Lawrence  andSons.. ..  ^2,131 

Piper  and  Son 2,073 

Hall 2,fi9o 

Oades  and  Son 2,044 

Browne  and  Robinson  1,934 

Ingleton 1,921 

Patinan&Fotheringhani  1,841 


TO  PARENTS  AN'D  GUARDIANS. 

ARCHITECT  and  SURVEYOR,  in 

i„T.nr  “ ■''WCANCY  in  lus  OfBce,  for  aiiARTICLED 

V n .X?  n " "‘Operate  premium,— Apply,  by  letter  prepiiiJ, 
t , P,  at  5(r.  Brown'a,  Stiitloner,  Old  Bmaa-street.  City. 


A 


■nOEOUGH  of  HANLEY. -The  Town- 

^ council  of  this  Roroufth,  as  the  Local  13oar<l  of  Hanley,  require 
tb«  s^cea  of  a 8UR\  EYOR,  who  will  have  to  perfcTin  all  tlie^tiea 
devolving  upon  a surveyor  under  the  lluiiiciptil  Curponition  Acts  t!i« 
tRjvcmment  Act,  and  the  Acts  Inoorpo- 
rated  therewith  severally,  the  Hanley  Lighting  Act.  and  the  High- 
w-ay  Acts,  fmd  under  any  bye-Uws  made  and  to  be  made,  in  pureunnee 
of  these  Acts  cir  any  of  tlieni  ; including  the  preiiaratioii  of  all  rates 
and  estimates,  and  of  all  plans,  surveys,  sections,  ami  specifications, 
Oiat  may  be  re<iuired.  llie  salary  wlU  be  1701.  per  auinun  and  the 
Su^eyor  win  be  retiu^d  to  devote  the  whole  of  his  time  and  energies 
to  the  duties  of  the  office,  and  will  not  be  permitted  to  engage  in  any 
othCT  office,  business,  employmout.  or  occupation.— All  .applications 
for  tlie  office,  stating  the  age  and  experience  of  the  applicant,  witli 
referenew  and  tesUinonlals,  to  be  sent,  on  or  before  the  2l8t  MARCH, 
instant,  to  the  Office  of 

EDWARD  CHALLONOR,  Town  Clerk,  H.inley. 


rpEAVELLEES.— WANTED,  a Gentleman 

A.  with  a good  connection  amongst  the  PLUMBERS.  &c.  of 


— .-  good  „„ 

London.  A salary  of  from  2001  to 
person.— Apply  by  letter  only 
Newgate-street,  London,  E.C. 


amongst  the  PLUMBERS.  &o.  of 
to  3001.  will  bo  given  to  a snitable 
only,  to  J.  TYLOR  and  SONS,  Warwick-lfuie, 


TO  GLAS9-STAINERS,  Ac. 


WTANTED,  in  the  City  of  Toronto,  C.W.  a 

“ PilACTICAL  MAN,  capable  of  designing  and 


ixccuting  Glass  Stainings  of  every  clescripti.... 

penuaneut  employment,  wlUi  Uheral  wages,  would  be  given,  aiid  lilt 
paid  to  defray  expense  of  p.assage.  — Address,  stating  terms  and 
Qgy_  WRIGHT.  Architect.  Toronto 


TO  PLUMBERS,  BUILDERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

ANTED,  by  an  experienced  PLITIVIBER, 

n.l  * SITU.4.TION.  His  a good  knowledge  of  Oaa- 


%T  L-'  T7' knowledge  of  Oas- 

No  otyectionsto  fill  np  his  time  with  Glazing  Town  , 
countiy.  Good  reference.- Apply.  A.  B.  C.  Mr.  Duby's,  No. 
aieards-streot,  Dean-street.  Soho,  London. 


Ty' ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  who  has  just 

T T completed  his  articles  with  an  Architect,  an  ENGAGEMENT 
in  an  Architect’s  Olflee.— Address,  S.  Y.  Office  of  *'  The  Builder.” 

. TO  TIMBER  MERCHANTS. 

T^ANTED,  by  a Younff  Man,  of  hiuh 

vT  X,  respectability,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT  in  a RETAIL  TIMBER 
XAlili,  LTncxceptlouahle  references  can  be  given,  and  security  if 
requned.-Ad<IreitB,  B,  M.  R.  Post-offleo,  Wolverhampton, 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  SURVEYORS,  Ic. 

^^-A-NTED,  by  a Young  Man,  aged  23,  an 

* ' engagement  in  either  of  the  above  offices.  Ho  is  pro- 
ticiciit  in  all  brauches  ofdi-uwlng  (especially  Gothic),  taking  outquan* 
Uties,  abstracting,  Ac.  S.alary  moderate.  — Address,  A.  at  Reasboroiigh 
Library.  Roelmmpton-atrcet.  Pimlico. 


___  TO  ARCHITECTS,  GENTLEMEN,  AND  OTHERS. 

T^ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  a RE- 

.J,-  ’ ,P«AGEMENT  as  CLERK  of  WORKS,  or  Assistant  in  an 
OUice,  He  is  a good  dranghtsruan,  and  can  iiiea 
take  out  quantities.  Balaiy  moderate.  Fint-cl; 

Address,  X.  Y.  Z.  Poat-officc,  Wandsworth,  Snrrey 


WA  N T E D,  by  the  Advertiser,  an 

ENGAGEMENT  for  two  or  three  days  a week  in  the  Office  of 
ttr,  Arcnitect,  *0.  Is  a good  surveyor  arid  draughtsman 


and  has  been 


■Jfi  ^ and  finii  buildings.  Ci 

testimouiAbi  from  Government  and  private  offices.— 


For  shop  and  chambers,  lOl,  Newgate-street. 
"Wootlthorpe,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by 
'Welch  and  Atkinson ; — 

AshhyandSons  ^1,491  0 

Wallbutton  1,343  0 

Browne  and  Robinson 1,270  0 

Wra.  Piper  1.223  0 

Patmau  and  Fothcrinsham 1,194  0 

Pritchard  and  Son  (accepted) . . 1,153  0 


For  building;  offices  in 
T.  C.  Clarke,  architect 


Great , Tower-street,  City.  Mr. 


Piper  and  Son ,^1,124  0 0 

Lawrence  and  Sons 1,122  0 0 

John  Glenn  1,080  0 0 

Patman  and  Fotheriiigham 1,017  0 0 

Browne  & Robinson  (accepted)  947  0 0 


For  taking  up  so  much  of  the  carriage-way  pavii 
GoswclUstreet.  as  is  within  the  Holborii  district, 
relaying  with  new  Aberdeen  granite  cubes.  Mr.  I 
H.  Isaccs,  C.E.  surveyor  to  the  Board  of  Works 

Aspinall z6'l,481  0 0 

Mowleni  and  Co l , 177  0 0 

Stiles  1,469  0 0 

Pratt  and  Sewell  (accepted) 1,426  10  0 


For  alterations  to  No.  15,  Rood-lanc,  City.  Mr 
Clarke,  architect 

Verry  and  Turner ,^278  0 ' 

G.  We.stacott  275  0 1 

John  Sparks 266  0 ( 

I, awrei)ce  and  Sons  234  0 1 

B,  Wells 220  0 ( 

J.  Outhwaite  (accepted)  igg  0 1 

For  a detached  cottage,  at  Buckhurst-hill, 
Mr.  J.  H.  Rowley,  architect  r— 

Ri'-'ell 0 I 

Darby 397  ,5  , 

Powell  327  10  ( 

Darter 303  g , 

Child  (accepted) 300  10  1 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

ComprtUion  far  the  r.ev.  Mr.  Spurgeon't  CTtapel— The  conimitte 
Iwtweek.  Iiiul  tKstKVED,  not  " received,”  fourteen  designs. 

E II— L.  and  Co.— "Cast  Shams.”— W.  H. (ticket  did  not  reach  us  i: 
time).— T.  K,  (a  licence  is  not  required).— W.  R.— W.  G.— H.  H.- 
R.  B,  E.-R.  D.-W.  Y.— W.  and  B,-J.  B.-C,  L.-P.  D.  (next  week.) 

Post-office  Orders  and  Remittances  should  h 
made  payable  to  Mr.  Morris  R.  Coleman. 


‘ The  Publisher  of  the  Builder,’ 


iXfddrcssed  to 

No.  1,  York-  . ^ _ 

Communications  should  be''  addressed 
Editor,”  and  not  to  the  "Publisher.” 


ADVERTISEMENTS, 

A RCniTECTS,  &c.  ASSISTANCE 

in  TOWN  AGENCIES ; Working  Drawings  from  rough 
-Tivk-o'  ■ Contract  3urve>-ing  and  LeveUing;  PER8PEC- 

VACA\/‘lPui*^«'“"“.®'''  ^ Lithography). 

^ onceflUed  from  the  REGISTRY  of  Assist- 

>«.  CM,...,™., 


rro  AEOHITEOTS,  ENGINEERS, 

aXlDeSi\^S^^’  &0,— COMPETITION  M’orking 

Tnwings,  QiiaiiUties,  BurreyB  and 
IWb^  ^ BLES8LEY,  8,  Rimival’s-inn, 

iSiS.  „ toioma  b,  11,  ant 


BIDEFOED.-Looal  Govern- 

INSPECTOH  of  NUIsSrpq*?  °th  ^^^'^ETOR,  who  will  also  be  an 

ziui , '■''■T 

DAv! S,  '■ 

HWefoi'd,  24tk  i’ebruaiy,  1859, 


TO  BUILDERS'  FOREMEN. 

Vy  ANTED,  a practical  and  experienced 

A'  ,0.  EfSeitSlf fiS)  " 

rs.  W”  ^ T E D,  in  a Buildei-’s  OiBce,  a 

f T thoroughly  practical  MAN,  callable  of  Estimating  and 

WANTED,  a BUILDER’S  CLERK, 

T T thoroughly  accu.Homed  to  Accounts,  and  who  has  liaii  some 

experience  in  taking  out  QuaiiUties.  making  Estimates,  and  measuring 
” Builder'’'''^*'^”'^****"^*’  re-iulred,  M.  G.  Office  of  " The 

W/'‘^NTED,  in  the  Office  of  an  Architect 

T T and  Civil  Engineer,  CLERKS  who  can  undertike  the 

management  and  dutie.s  thereof,  and  who  are  ijuick  and  correct 
Draughtamen  and  capable  of  making  fair  Drawiogs.  Plans,  and 
Su^vys  : also  detail  ilrawinga  from  skutchej,  and  -who  are  well  versed 
m Construction.— Applications  to  be  addressed  to  B.  F.  G.  No.  34 
Strand,  Dindmi,  with  rcai  name  and  references.  ' ' 

March  2, 1859. 

. .___  . TO  PARENTS  AND  GUARDIANS. 

ti  W/^-^^TED,  a PUPIL,  in  an  Architect’s 

. T T Office.  He  must  be  a well-educ-ated.  intelligent  youth,  and 

*»  possess  a tiste  for  drawing.— Address,  0.  B.  Post-oflico,  Birmingham. 

"Yy*  ANTED,  Two  or  Three  good  ALABASTER 

J ■ . FOLISHERS.  None  need  apply  who  are  not  thoroughly 

clHcient.-AppIy,  staUng  wages,  to  A.  B.  Post-office,  Leicester. 

TO  FORESIEN  OF  PAINTER.S  AND  DECORATORS. 

'•  Vv  thoroughly  experienced  active 

. T 1'  FJ^SON.pissesslng  a good  knowledge  of  interior  decoration. 
AUclreas,  sUtingage,  particulaTs.  where  lust  engaged,  and  salary  re- 
quired, to  X,  L.  W.  Office  of  “Tlie  Builder.”  ’ ‘T  " 

No  anonymons  communications  will  receive  attention. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

T\7’ ANTED,  by  a Youug  Man,  age  25  years, 

T T CONSTANT  EMPLOY.MENT  as  PLUMBER  PAINTFR 

GLAZIER,  GAS-FITTER,  and  ZIN'C-WORKEr)*^  W^es  m^erate 

TO  PLUMBERS  AND  BUILDERS- 

T^ANTED,  by  a Young  Man.  a SITUA- 

TT  TION  asTRllEE-BRANCH  HAND.  Is  a good  Plumber.  No 

cX:a"oSJii  “sXuS.i  ■'  t. 

Z ^ . TO  BUILDERS  AND  PLUMBERS. 

TATANTED,  a SITUATION  as  PLUMBER 

T T GLAZIER,  and  GAS-FITTER  and  ZINC-WORKKR.  and 

call  have  two  and  a-lu-Uf  years' reference  from  last  employer.- Direct, 

^ T.  C.  5,  Blue  Cross-street,  I.eicester-square. 

TO  ARCHITECTS. 

- the  Advertiser,  who  has 

\ \ '‘PPrentlceship  with  au  eminent  Jle.iL’eval.Architect.  e 

and  has  since  lieen  engaged  with  him  aaau  assistant  for  two  vears  a . 
SITUATION  in  a good  ot^.  Satisfactory  reference.  S.-Uary  not  so 
object  ns  active  employment.— Address,  E.  C.  Office  of  "Tlie 

TO  PLUMBERS,  BUILDERS,  4c.  T 

TU'ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  a constant 

TV  SITUATION  as  PLUMBER,  or  Three-branch  Hand.  Can  do  “ 
Oos-fittjng  if  required.  References  given  na  to  character  and  abilities  — S. 
Address,  A.  0.  9,  Marylebone-lnne,  Oxford-street,  W.  ® 

TO  MASTER  PAINTERS 

W/" ANTED,  a SITUATION,  as  PAINTER  ^ 

t t E 'WRITER.- .Address,  P.  W,  Ixiwson’s  Library,  Melton- 

TO  SAW-MILL  PROPRIETORS.  ° 

WANTED,  a SITUATION  as  SA^VY-  - 
T T SHARPENERorBENCH-WORKER.byaTOUNGJLAN  with 

M years  character.  Can  work  planing  or  moulding  machines  — T 
Address,  J.  C.  0,  Zoar -street.  Gravel-lane,  Southwark,  London. 

TO  JOBBINO  MASTERS  AND  PAINTERS 

WANTED,  CONSTANT  EMPLOYMENT  i 
TT  Ijy  a Yuuug  Man,  aged  22,  as  Painter.  Glazier,  and  Plumber. 

Wages  no  object— Address,  W.  T.  70,  AJfred-place,  Now-ro.-ul,  Chelsea. 

ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  a RE-  !" 

T V ENOAGE31ENT  in  an  Architect's  office.  Testimonials  from  ^ 
former  employers.  Terms.  30s.  a week.-Address,  R.  3U9.  News  Rooms. 

76,  Strand,  W.C.  ’ 

WANTED,  a SITUATION  as  CLERIC  ^ 

* ibn  WORKS  or  FOREMAN,  by  a rraelical  Man 

aged  40,  good  rcfcreuco.— Apply  Q.  J.  No.  lo.  Alien-street,  York -road  — 
AV  al  worth.  ' 

TO  BUILDERS,  PLUMBERS,  4c.  / 

T^ANTED  EMPLOYMENT  by  a thorough 

T T Practical  PLUMBER,  used  to  first-class  work.  Can  measure  Rf 

and  keep  ^unts.  No  objection  to  Glazing  or  Painting.  References  olo 
la  to  anility,  lionesty,  and  sobriety.— Address,  PLUMBER.  No.  17  wit 
•Bxowpton-row,  Brompton,  S.W.  ' ' ' '•  f “ 

AddrcM,  It  E.  20,  Brewer-street,  Pimlico. 


WT anted,  by  a practical  Man,  who  has  held 

T T a similar  sitaatiun  before,  an  ENG.AGEMENTas  FOREJIAN 
-r  JIANAGER  of  ;i  WHITE-GLAZE  STONEWARE  or  DILVIN-PIPE 
lANUFACTORY,  He  well  umlerat-mils  the  above  trades  in  aU  their 
Riches,  and  glazing,  ic.  ami  has  flrst-el.oKs  testimonials.- Address, 
-ALPHA  ,3Ir.  Levi  Turner's,  Mnor-hmo,  Brlerley-HJJl,  Stalfordshire 


TO  BUILDERS,  PLU3IBEHS,  ic. 


■WANTED,  by  u Man,  aged  30,  a SITUA- 
. I ,1  TION  as  PLU3IBEK,  or  THREE-BRANCH  HAND.  Under- 


TO  BEICIvM.4K£H8  AND  BUILDERS. 

NTED,  by  a Young  Man  of  lifteeu  years’ 

cperience  in  the  manufacture  of  bricks,  a SITUAITON  as 
f.  Would  not  object  to  imake  by  cunti-act,  or  to  go  abroad, 
ences.— Address,  A.  K.  14,  Cottage-place,  Madoustone-hiU, 

YY^^^ED,  an  ENGAGEMENT  as  SHOP 

T T foreman  ofJOLNERS,  by  a well-experinnced  and  pracUoal 

' er.  Tlie  advertiser  lias  csiried  out  Government  and  otlier  lirst- 
» works. — Address,  J.  N.  M.  53,  Compton-street,  Brunswick -square. 

TO  ARCHITECTS.  ENGINEERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

TA/” anted,  by  a thoroughly  experienced 

T ? and  practic.'U  Clerk  of  the  Works,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT 
haviUKjnst  comnleted  verv  aitBusivn  Wai-v.  - s> r> u. ,* 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  *c. 

H Advertiser,  who  has  during  the  last 

: years  been  in  tlie  office  of  an  architect  and  surveyor  in  the 
IS  desirous  of  obtaining  a SITUATION  in  a London  office  of 
Unexceptiouabio  references  can  be  given.— Atddiess, 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 


>f  eminence,  is  open  to  an  ENGAGEMENT  in  town  or 
a good  draugUtsiii.an,  and  accustomed  to  the  usual  duties 
Pirxt-class  reference,— Address,  X.  Y.  4,  St.  Faltli’s- 


TO  BUILDERS. 


rpEMPORARY  ASSISTANCE  offered  by 

_1_  a MEASURER,  ESTIMATOR. and  BUILDERS'  ACCOUNTANT, 

lable  teniia. — Aiiiir^.!.  Mr  wti.riixio  am....  ...  ,10.1.1 


The 


ENGINEERS,  ARCUITECrS,  CONTRACTORS,  4c. 

’HE  Advertiser,  a Eirst-cUiss  BRICIv- 

— LAY’ER,  U open  to  undertake  the  SUPERINTENDENCE  of 
iiy  dMcription  of  BRICKWORK  and  GROUNDWORK,  SEWER- 
'Or.K,  4c.  or  by  the  rod.  yanl,  or  as  may  be  agreed,  in  town,  country. 
; abroad.— Address,  W.  P.J.Mr.  Braden's, Post-office, comerofWhite 

i/sn-.t,....*  l-lliigton.  N. 

^ TO  MAN-UFACTURERS  AND  BUILDING  PROPRIETORS. 

‘ ’ rtiser,  hatdug  completed  some 

-cHes  works,  is  open  tu  an  ENGAGEMENT, 
uld  be  available.  He  has  had  great  exiierience 
of  works,  anil  the  preparing  of  drawings  and 
’ '■^••’■■-desoripttoa.  the  erection  of  machinery. 

Hifs,  ic.  References  uiiexcspliouahle. 
Jobn'8-hll],  Battersea-rise,  amrey. 


m-boUers,  furnacei, 


TO  BUILDERS,  PLUMBERS,  PAINTERS,  AND  GL.4E1ERS. 


r MANAGER  of  .a  BUblNESS. 


of  the  building  trades,  mcaaurliig.  esll- 
wishes  for  a SITUATION  ae  FOREilAN 
Address,  A.  0.  D.  care  of  Mr. 


TO  LAND  SURVEYORS. 

"^HE  Advertiser,  who  has  had  considerable 

experience  in  loud  eorveying,  levelling,  ic.  and  who  is  a good 
ightsmau.  Is  desirous  of  a R£-ENGAGEME1^'.  Good  testimonials 
D character  and  capabilities  will  be  forwarded  tm  application.  No 
-A—  ..  __  Address,  J.  T.  the  Grange,  near  Tetbuiy, 


Gloncestershlre. 


TO  PLUMBERS,  BUILDERS,  ic. 


► L U M B I N a— EMPLOYMENT 

WANTED,  by  a respectable  experienced  Man,  willing  to  mnlce 
elf  useful.  No  objection  to  town  or  couutry.  Wages  not  the 
isidemtiou  so  muck  us  fur  a likely  pertuauency.  Bespectahle  refer- 
— .4diliei8,  T.  W.  24,  Doris-streol  Weet,  Princes-road,  Lambeth, 


A PLUMBER  wishes  for  a penuanent 

SITUATION.  Has  no  objecHon  to  flH  up  bis  time  with  paint* 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

N experienced  BUILDER’S  CLERK, 

. thoroughly  liojuainted  with  the  practical  part  of  the  trade, 
’“ft  one  of  tlie  most  eminent  London  firms,  desires  a 
[ENT.  Would  prefer  a eituatiuu  as  geiiei-al  foreman, 
rks,  or  one  In  which  out-door  work  would  bo  combined 
■ies,  Unexceptionable  testimonials.— Address,  Z.  i96. 


THE  BUILDER. 


[Mar.  5,  1859. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  ESGISEERS,  *c- 


J^NGAGEMENT  ’ or  ‘PARTNERSHIP 


_.-3irfd  hy  « CentleuuiD,  who  Las  haJ  twenty  yetis’  expcrieuce 

lu  the  profe-slOD,  on  Oorfriiment  nnrl  other  works,  Riul  who  c.iii  uffer 
first-class  testimoniaU  ami  references.— -Ml  coinnmnicatiuns  conn- 
dential,  addressed  \'ERITAa,  L.  Barbe's,  60.  Hegonfs  -guailrant  ■ 


TO  ( ijntractors.  engineers.  *v. 


CONFIDENTIAL  JIAN,  practicnlly 


acqnainte.l  with  linildlcgs.  constructing  patterns  for  every 
of /•..tini'j  with  eooil  securitT  and  first -ci.ass  rc.ercp^s^M 


oLf  1 ii'tion  of  csstinps,  with  good  security  and 
open  to  an  ENGAGEJIENT.— Address,  S.  C.  40,  AlLert- 
bury-road.  Islington,  N^ 


TO  GRAINERS,  WRITERS,  AND  ORNAMENTAL  PAINTERi 

A THOROUGHLY  good  Workman  in  the 

above  hraneVes,  and  wlio  will  make 
in  the  Iiaiiiling  htiaiiiess,  may  hear  of  a pennauent  SITI  A flON,  by 
aiii)Iyingto‘\vfp..,.t-otfice.  S-alisimry.  stotiiig  age,  quaUacations,  and 
wages  re-mlied.  A good  character  wUl  be  indispensable  from  former 
Letters  must  be  pie-paid. 


employei 


A 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 

GOOD  DRAUGHTSMAN,  and  onewlio 

tboruuehly  understands  the  practical  port  of  bis  pi  of-ssion,  is 
-iroiu  of  ol>talnii.f  a SITUATION,  either  In  an  Architect's  Office. 
asClerk  of  the  Works.  Good  refereucei.  Town  preferred. —Address, 
S.  :<r,  Hattun-garden.  E.C. 


TO  AnCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

A YOUNG  MAN,  experienced  in  sniwey- 

iiig,  levelling,  architectural  drawing,  and  with  a go  al  practical 
knowledge  of  building,  is  now  open  to  an  EVG.AGEMENT.  Tlie  high- 
est re'eti-nces  can  be  given  as  to  character  and  ability,- .Address, 
C.  M.  S.  Nevill  Lodge,  Tunbridge  Wells. 


A^ 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  Ac. 

N experienced  ARCHITEC'TUR  AL 

DRAUGHTSMAN  and  ARTISTIC  COLORIST  OFFERS  bU 
SERVICES  to  Outline  and  Colour  PER.SPEtTIVBS,  with  foregrounds 
and  the  usual  accessories;  to  colour  the  same  only,  or  to  prelmro 
FINISHED  and  (iENEK.AL  Drawings  for  COMPETITION,  or  any 
other  purpose.  Terms  moderate. — Address,  Z.  A.  C.  Office  of  " The 
Bnilder.’'  


A 


TO  RAIL-WAY  ENGINEERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

YOUNG  MAN,  who  has  served  a terra 

building  contractor  and  civil  engi 
as  ASSISTANT  ENGINEER,  on  hot 


of  four  yours  to  a 

ur-...4an  ENGAGF-MENT.  — — , , 

foreign  railways.  Heoan  level,  map,  and  measur^np  works.  Spoci- 
tueUB  and  testimonials  mscy  !:« 


m— Apply  to  DET-A,  Post-olC' 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  SURVEY'OES,  Ac. 

An  efficient  AS.SISTANT  is  open  to  a 

RE-ENGAfiEMFJ{T.  Is  well  experienced  in  getting  up  fair 
and  working  drawings,  measuring  up  w.jrks,  taking  out  ipiantitics, 
and  the  general  routine  of  an  office.  Good  reference  ; salary  moderate. 
Address,  BPES,  82,  Wcllington-street,  AVuolwIcb,  S.E. 


TO  nVlL  ENGINEERS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

An  assistant,  experienced  in  surveying 

and  levelling,  and  a good  draughtsman,  desires  an  ENGAGE- 
MENT. Has  been  engaged  upon  drainage  and  other  public  works 
towns,  and  poasessee  good  teatlinouials,  or  would  give  references. 
Address,  J.  U.  8.  Post-office,  Stratfqrd-upon-Avou. 


TO  BUILDERS. 

A YOUNG  MAN  wishes  to  enter  a 

BUILDER'S  SERVICE,  as  CLERK,  for  Two  Years  or  more,— 
the  first  six  months  without  salary.  He  has  served  five  years  in  an 
architect  s office,  and  has  been  In  a builder's  office  for  a short  time. 
Unexceptionable  references.  — Address  to  Y.  Z.  care  of  Mrs,  Gilbert, 
I,  Prospect-place,  Folkestone. 


T 


0 LANDLORDS  of  HOUSE  PRO- 


_ PERTY.- The  LONDON  and  GENERAL  LANDLORDS' 

PRiiTECTION  REGISTRY  has  been  established  for  Registering  and 
making  known  the  standing  of  tenants  and  applicanu  for  houses, 
respectability  of  referees,  improper  temants,  fraudulent  removals, 
and  retreats  of  absconding  tenants,  thereby  preventing  imp  isitlons 
and  loss».  and  frustrating  the  intended  effect  of  deceptive  references. 
P-articnlara,  terms,  and  forms  for  filling  up,  may  be  had 
only,  on  applicatSoti  at  the  Offices,  3,  Sherbome-lsoie,  1 
strtet,  City,  E.C. 


B 


ANK  of  DEPOSIT,  established  A.D.  1844. 

PALL  MALL  EAST,  LONDON.— Capital  Stock.  100,0001. 


js  of  Un-esUng  Money  are  reiiuested 

of  the  B.ANK  uf  DEPOSIT,  by  which  a high  rate  of  interest  may  I 
obtained  with  ample  security.  Deposits  made  by  special  agreemeii 
iii.vy  ho  withdrawn  without  notice.  The  interest  is  payable  i 
January  and  July.  Forms  for  opening  accounts  sent  free  on  appllcatloi 
PETER  MORRISON,  Managing  Director. 


1\P 


opiiosite  the  Crystal  Palace  Railway  Station,  Auetley-n 
anil  within  three  minutes'  w.Jk  of  the  trains.  Road  and 
Lease  125  years,  at  low  ground-rcuts.  A sfiacioua  hotel, 
number  of  oOier  bouses,  arc  now  erected  on  the  laud.  Cheap  trail 
run  every  quarter  of  an  hour  to  the  City  and  AA'ot' 

erts  on  the  London  and  Urigbton  and  South  Coast  R 
.\Ir.  W.  HEY, Surveyor,  8,  West-squ-are.  Southwark. 


Moneat.- 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 


upon  good  freehold  and  leasehold  securities,  at  3J  s 

cent,  int-reat,  for  3. 5, 7,  or  10  years.— Apply  at  the  Offices  'll 
WILLIAMS  and  CO.  Architects  and  Surveyors,  11,  Water! 
Pall-mall, lietween  the  hours  of  Twelve  and  Three  o'clock. 


SOLD,  for  less  than  half  the  cost  price,  TWO  large  third 


^'^URRENT  GOING  BRICK\YORKS.- 


Ly  FOR  SALE,  by  Private  Contract,  the  NORTH  UYL'TON 


bouse  ; two  large  dicing  sheds,  three  large  kilns,  cs] 
45,000  bricks  ea^,  six  ovens  to  bold  10,000  bricks  e 
■bop,  store-room,  office,  stable,  three  cottages,  and  so 
machinery  consists  of  horizontal  high-pressure  i 


80  feet  long  and  S feet  diameter,  with  fittings  of  the  n 
kind,  by  Burlinson,  of  Millfield  ; patent  brick  machine 
and  I’orterl,  capable  of  making  18,000  bricks  per  day  ; 


by  Kearsley,  of  Rtpou,  can  be  worked  by  hand  or  p 
rae  machine,  with  dies,  ic.  by  Kearsley  ; powerful  ci 
gearing,  and  wTougfat-iiun  tubs,  Ac.  bother  with  a 


‘r  Wear,  have  the  advantage  of  cl 


foreign  trade,  as  the  bricks  can  be  delivered  Into  shipping  at  i 
cost.  A very  extensive  foreign  and  home  trade  is  already  carried  o 
and  may  t«  greatly  extended  by  an  enterprising  cajiitallst,  f- 


eztensive,  of  excellent  <iuality,  and  averaging  about  22  feet  in 
neiis.  Immediate  possession  may  be  haiL— For  further  parti 
apply  to  Hessia.  A.  J.  and  W.  MOORE,  Solicitors,  Sunderland, 
Sun'*-"'"-'*  '' — ^ 


Sunderland,  March  2nd,  1859, 


rilTY  of  PETERBOROUGH.— ELIGIBLE  d 

V7  BUILDING  LAND  on  the  THORPE  ROAD.  Freehold.  Tithe- 
free,  .and  witli  the  land-Tojc  Redeemed.— Mr.  JOHN  FOX  begs  to  S 
announce  that  he  has  received  instructions  from  the  Pr.iprietor  to  B 
offer  fur  public  competition,  at  the  ANGEL  HOTEL,  Peterborough.  A 
on  WEDNESDAY',  the  30th  day  of  MARCH,  instant,  at  SIX  o'clock  t 
in  the  evening,  several  VALUABLE  SITES  for  the  erection  of  First-  v 
c!a<j  HOUSES,  os  staked  out.  comprising  about  1,3,000  square  yards,  E 
with  afronUgetoeach  lot.  The  property  is  beautifully  situated  on  an 
eminence  adjoining  the  open  grounds  of  the  residence  a*  now  lieing 
erected  by  Mr.  II.  H.  English,  is  on  a healthy  soil  of  limestone-rock, 
with  a soulhem  aspect  overlooking  the  valley  of  the  Neue,  with  views  _ 
of  the  Cathedral,  Orton  UoU,  4c.  ; is  within  ten  minutes'  walk  of  the  ^ 
Great  Northern  and  Midland  Railway  Company's  stations,  and  is  . 
de-idedly  the  best  situation  in  the  distiict  for  building  first-class 
houses.  Tlie  plans  and  condition.?  under  which  houses  are  to  be  j 
erecte-l  may  Ik;  had  ten  itays  previous  to  the  ilay  of  tale,  anil  further  , 
particulars  oblaineil  by  application  to  the  Auctioneer;  to  Messrs.  ; 
GATF.S  and  PEUCrVAL,  Solicitor*.  Peterborough  ; or  Mr.  T.  W. 
SOUTHAM,  SoUcitor,  Uppinghajn.-Peterl-jrougli,  Marcli  let,  1859.  ^ 

TYRIOKFIELD.— TO  BE  SOLD  or  LET,  a 

I > FIELD,  containing  brick -earth  of  the  finest  quality,  with  a good 
UweUmg-house,  Stable,  &c.  and  every  convenience  for  making  luime- 
diately.— Apply  to  Mr.  T.  CLARK,  3,  Deau's-coort,  St.  Paul  s Church-  ^ 
yard.  r 

T>RIOKS,  &c.— TO  BE  LET,  witli  imme- 

1 J diate  possession,  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  the  proprietor  f 
J.  M r.aine.  the  DIPPENHALL  SILICA  FACTOR'l’.  erected  fur  the  ' 
purpose  of  making  improved  fire-bricks,  bulldlnc -bricks,  paving-tiles,  ! 
4c.  4o.  Ac.  from  the  Soluble  Sllic*  Rock.— Apply,  to  view  the  buildings  ' 
and  bricks,  to  G-  H-  OGSTON,  Esq.,  Resident  Maniucr,  Dippenlmll,  *- 
Famhsm.  Surrey ; and  for  terms  to  Messrs.  NICHOLLS  and  POTTER,  _ 
Solicitors,  Kamham. 

T ARGE  MANUFACTURING  PREMISES  r 

XJ  to  BE  LET, with  Steam  Power,  three  milesfrointowii, close  ^ 
t ‘ a railway  station  and  wliarf. — Apply  to  Messrs.  FULLER  and  * 
HORSEY,  13,  BUUter-street  ” 

■nUILDING  LAND  TO  LET  near  - 

If  Kilbum  Priory.— Several  beautifully  situate  PLOTS  of  LAND 

TU  LET.  in  MurtOner-rood,  near  Kilbum  Priory.  Edgwore-road.  - 
Leoariioid  for  90  ye.ars.  Ground-rents  fruin  as.  to  5s.  per  foot  frontage.  ' 
Suited  for  villas  of  not  Its?  than  6001.  value  each.— Address,  Mr,  F.  M. 
BALL,  Slaffleld  Cottage,  Jlortimer-road.  ' j 

A RLINGTON-PARK  BUILDING  | 

J\.  ESTATE,  C'HISWICK.-To  BUILDERS  and  OTHERS.— TO  • 
BC  LET,  on  building  leases,  for  ninety-nine  years,  at  moderate  ground 
renlB.  very  eligible  SITES  for  the  ERECTION  of  DETACHED  or  ' 
SF.ill-DETACHED  VILLA  RESIDENCES-  There  is  a great  demand  ] 
in  this  neighbourhood  for  houses  of  a superior  class,  occasioned  by  it* 
proximity  to  the  Kea-  and  Chiswick  K.Mlway  Stations,  and  to  the 
Horticultural  and  Kew  Gardens.  There  are  frontages  to  the  Gre.at 
Western  road,  about  four  miles  from  Hyde-park.  Anew  church  has  ' 
lately  been  erected  adjoining  the  estate.  The  suljsoil  Is  gravel : there  is  | 
excelleut  w.iter,  aud  good  driunage.  Building  matcrtalsof  every  descrip- 
tion may  be  obtained  from  wharfs  on  the  Tliames  at  a short  distance. 
Plans  may  be  seen,  and  particulars  obtained,  by  application  to  ' 
H.  E.  KENDALL,  Aroliitect,  1.  Spring-gardens,  Trafalgar  square,  S.W,  ' 

rpo  BUILDERS,  PLUMBERS,  GLAZIERS, 

X and  PAINTERS.- TO  BE  SOLD,  the  LEASE,  Goodwill,  Stock 
in  Trid.',  and  Working  Plant  of  a well-established  BUSINESS,  now  in 
full  work,  ill  a flrat-r.ite  neighbourhood,  five  miles  from  the  Bank. 
The  premises  are  held  on  lease  for  an  unexpireil  terra  of  19  years,  st  a 
lew  rent.  To  any  leirty  seeking  a business  of  this  description,  the 
above  offers  an  opportunity  rarely  to  be  met  with.  For  full  particu- 
lai-s  apply  to  THo.M.AS  FOX,  Auctioneer  and  House  Agent,  93, 
Bishopvgate-strcet  Within,  E.C. 

PUILDHALL,  26th  Febniary,  1859.— The 

COMMITTEE  fur  LETTING  the  BRIDGE-HOUSE  ESTATES 
will  MEET  lit  GUILDHALL,  on  FRIDAY,  the  11th  day  of  MARCH 
next,  at  ONE  o'clock  precisely,  to  receive  PROPOSALS  for  a LEASE, 
for  twenty-one  years,  of  TWO  HOUSES,  Nos.  G and  7,  Church-street, 
Deptford,  with  a lai-gc  piece  of  ground  at  the  rear;  and  SEVERAL 
; HOUSES,  iiuiul-ored  1 to  24,  inclusive,  in  Mary  Ann-buidings,  leading 

I into  High-street,  Deptfuvd.  Plans  of  the  proi>erty  and  conditions  fur 

1 letting  may  be  seen  nt  the  Architect's  Offices.  Guildhall. 

'^UILDHALL,  28th  Febrnarv,  1859.— The 

Committee  for  Letting  the  City's  Lands  will  meet  at  Guildhall, 

1 ou  WEDNESDAY,  the  9th  M.ARCH  next,  at  ONE  o'clock  precisely, 

1 to  receive  PROPOSALS  for  LEASES,  in  lots  of  se%'eral  HOUSES 
and  PREitlSES,  vli.  i-Nos.  1 to  9 inclusive,  and  Nus.  11  and  22,  Whit- 
' field-street ; Nos.  IG,  17.  and  18,  Parailise-strcet ; No*.  31.  4ii,  41  and 

I 42,  Paul-strect  ; Nos.  46.  47.48,  49,  and  69,  LeonarJ-street ; Nos.  9 
and  in,  Castle-street ; Noe.  21  and  22,  Windmill -street ; Not.  2.5  and  '26, 
Chapel-itreet  ; and  No.  14,  T.ibemacle-walk,  Fiiiebury  ; and  No.  2, 
Rose  and  Crown-court,  near  Broad-street-bulUlings.— Plane  of  the 

1 property  may  lie  seen  anil  forms  of  Tender  obtained  upon  aiqillcation 
at  the  Architect's  Office,  Guildball, 
j FERDINAND  BRAND,  Comptroller. 

rpO  BUILDERS,  COW- KEEPERS, 

_L  HORSE-DEALERS,  and  OTHERS  REQUIRING  EXTEN.sr\’E 
■ PREMISES.- TOBESOLD.the  LEASE,  with  poosi-ssion  of  aDweUlng- 
House  ami  Premises  adjoining,  comprising  large  Y'ards,  Sheds,  Rack- 
f 1 lofts.  Carpenters'  and  Joiuert’  Shops,  Store-room,  2-et-iil  Stable,  4e. 

1 with  good  supply  of  gas  and  water,  together  with  Two  Cottages 
' 1 ailj.iining,  producing  231.  Be.  per  annum.  The  above  proiierty  U held 
e on  Lease  for  43  years,  at  the  low  rent  of  W/.  per  ann. ; Is  most  desirably 
, situ.ste  at  Brouitey-lc-Bow,  about  three  miles  fnim  the  City;  aud  offers 

1 ! gre.at  facilitiee  for  busiiieos  puiqioses  ; and  Is  for  sole  in  consequence 

V i of  Uie  proprietor,  Jlr.  Bright,  declining  business,  and  leavinc  for 

1 ludla.— For  terms  aud  cards  to  view,  apply  to  Mr.  JOHN  51.  DEAN, 

- 1 Auctioneer  aud  Surveyor,  Ham-lane,  Stratford.  E. 

1 ' TO  BKICK3IAKEBS,  BUILDERS,  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

r ^0  BE  LET,  at  a low  Royalty,  a BRICK- 

1 FIELD,  in  the  parish  of  Doverconrt,  near  Harwich,  close  to  the 

flourishing  new  to?vn  of  Dovercourt,  where  there  Is  a gnat  local 
‘ deuiAiid  lor  Bricks  of  all  descriptions,  containing  from  five  to  twenty 
- acre?  of  first-rate  earth , situ.-vted  close  to  a spacious  free  quay,  where 
-<  Bricks  can  be  shipped  for  the  London  market  .it  a emnll  cost,  aud 
-a  chalk,  avnO.  aud  ashes  landed  cloee  to  the  field ; and  within  a quarter  of 
■e  e mile  of  tlie  new  town  now  buUdlng,  eight  to  ten  millions  of  Bricks 

8,  ' may  lie  made  annually. — Applications  to  be  made  to  the  Proprietor, 
t ; JOHN  PA'ITRICK,  Portland  and  YVest-Rock  Roman  Cement  Manu- 
1 factnrer,  Dovercourt.  near  Harwich.  The  Trade  supplied  withagenulne 
~ article,  at  the  lowest  price  poiaible,  by  barge  oiongside  in  the  River 
_ 1 Thames,  or  to  any  other  port. 

"i ; TJUILDING  LAND  .-ind  CARCASES.— 

- _D  TO  BE  SOLD,  several  PAIRS  of  SEMI-IIHTACHED  VILLAS, 
e in  carcase,  most  substantially  huUt  (eltlier  Freehold  or  Lvaseholdl.and 
i.  several  most  attractive  sites,  all  on  the  West- Hill  and  Wimblodon-park 
e-  Estates. —For  terms,  aiiply  to  BROOKS  aud  BE.AL,  Land  .Agents,  209, 
e Plci^Mly. 

' T)  E I G A T E.— TO  BE  SOLD,  Valn.-iLle 

, XX'  STONE  QUARRIES  and  LAND,  within  an  cosy  distance  of 
d railway  carriage.  The  Land,  about  six  acres,  It  well  adapted  for  the 
d erection  ofa  hlansiun,  commanding  most  extensive  views,- Apply,  by 
u(  letter,  to  Mr.  CHAMBERS.  Land  Agent,  No.  7,  Great  Tower- 
4*  street,  E.C. 

E fTIO  BE  SOLD,  by  PRIVATE  CONTRACT, 

JL  a moot  desirable  FREEHOLD  ESTATE,  well  adapted  for 
building  purrx’pses,  situate  on  Clapham-coromon.  on  the  high  roaii  from 
Clapham  toWandsworth.— Foriwjtlculaisapply  toJAMES  CEOWDY, 
Esii- 17.  Seigeanta'-lnn, Fleet-street,  Z.C. 

“ ATANOE  of  DULWICH. —ALLEYN’S 

ew  ' ItX  COLLFXtE  ESTATE.— The  Governors  of  Alleyn's  College  are 
ry  1 now  prepared  to  LET  a portion  of  the  ESTATE,  in  plots,  for  building 
k- 1 purposes.  Plans  may  he  seen  and  particulars  obtained  from  C KARLE8 
III,  BARRY,  Esq.  College  Surveyor,  at  27.  SackvUle-ttreel,  PiccadUly  ; 

1 or  at  the  Surveyor's  Office,  at  the  College,  between  the  hours  of 
' ELEVEN  and  FOUR. 

YirAREHOUSES,  with  "VMiarf  Frontage, 

W BANTCSIDE,  Southwark.- TO  BE  LET,  on  lease.  TWO 


t Bankend  and 
1 the  Thames. 

rection  of  hop  warehouses,  or  for  occupation  as  a 
t new  Hue  of  street  will  pass  in  the  immediate 
0 Messrs.  FULLER  and  HORSEY',  BUlitur-street, 


YrALUABLE  FREEHOLD  LAND,  Tithe 

V and  Land-tax  free,  8itujit«l  in  the  Parish  of  West  Ham, 


n building  leiues  for  99  y 
feet  towards  the  high  road 
eettowanis  Forest-lane.  It  i 


Tills  bind  has  a 
>m  Stratford  to 
iltuated  close  to 

L is  intended  to 

ceis,  agreeably  with  plans  prep-ired  by 
Bedfoid-place,  Suia-eyoia  to  the  Free- 
[uay  be  obtained  of  the  above,  or  of 


et,  Portman-siiuore,  \ 


TO  CAPITALISTS,  BUILDERS,  and 

OTHERS.  — TO  BE  SOLD  or  LET  for  Building  purposes  up- 

, - ................  „*  ««...  1.  c'T>r‘T?u<»T  re  T AXn 


ranis  of  ONE  HUNDRED  PLOTS  of  Eligible  FREEHOLD  ^ND. 

'imensions,  pleasantly  situated  in  the  Parish  of  Moulsham, 
; well  adapted  for  detached  and  semi-detached  Villa  and 
ittage  Residences,  The  sub-soil  throughout  being  gravel 
ble  depth,  and  a pleiititul  supply  of  water  being  reailily 
renders  this  one  of  the  most  desirable  situations  for 
rposes  that  can  be  obtained  in  the  neighbourhood.— Plans 
. and  full  particulars  ascei-tained  ou  application  to  Mr.  S. 


B 


UILDING-PLOTS  at  LEWISHAM, Kent, 

cloee  to  the  Junction-station  on  the  JUd-Kent  and  North  Kent 
for  email  vill.os,  detached,  and  other  cottages.  Low  ground- 


B 


UILDING  LAND  TO  BE  LET,  either 


ileasantly  sltuatecl 


•B  uersB,  and  offers  a most  eligible  opportunity 
. Also,  about  three-quarters  of  an  acre  of  LAND, 
B Southwood-laue,  Highgate,  and  having  a good 
oad  : and  14  Acres  In  Ilomsey-lane,  with  good 
irther  p.arllculars  apply  to  Messrs,  WATKINS, 


MMBER-WHARF,  SAW-MILLS.  — TO 

BE  LF-T  on  Lease,  or  SOLD,  the  FREEHOLD  PROPERTY 
T SUFFERANCE  WHARF,  known  as  CANADA  WHARF,  on  tho 
nks  of  the  Thames,  at  Rntherhithe.  The  premises  have  ^en 
•anged  ns  a timber'yord,  whoof,  aud  .•  ' '--hj 


:es  fur  clerks  and  princliMUs,  stabling,  and  carrhige-house  ; also  a 
;lling-hou8e,  with  private  entrance,  suitable  for  a manager.  The 
Alice  of  this  property  by  carriage-road  from  London-bridge  is  about 
ee  mUes,  but  by  the  Blackwall  Railway  to  Limehonse  and  the 
•y-boat  acri-ise.  It  may  lie  reached  from  tlie  City  In  about  twenty 
lutea.  A laigo  outlay  has  been  made  in  fitting  machinery  of  the 
stmodeni  andapproveddesoriptlon  fc  ' ■* 


iwlng  and  planing,  worked 


T3  OEHAMPTON-PARK  ESTATE,  fronting 

r\>  Rlchmond-park  and  Putney-heath. — The  CONSERVATIVE 


r considcriitloD  as  to  the  mansion  and  grounds  in 

, J also  as  to  the  future  application  of  the  whole  or 

jrlion  of  llie  [cirk  to  building  purpose*-— Uoiuiuunlcatlons  to  bw 
to  C.  L.  GUUNEISEN,  Esip  the  Secretary,  at  the  Offices,  33, 
Ik-street,  Strmd,  London,  W.C. 


PLUMSTEAD-PAEK,  KENT,  TO  BE  LET 

on  a BUILDING  LEASEor  LEASES.— Plumstead-park  contain* 
ilwjnt  twenty-five  acres  of  well-timbered  land  (chiefly  oak),  is  con- 
tiguous to  and  overlooks  the  Royal  Arsenal,  clo.se  to  Woolwich  Dock- 
yard and  other  Government  establishments,  and  being  eome  hundred 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  river  Thames,  commands  truly  beautiful 
and  uninterrupted  views.  An  ornamental  sheet  of  water  might  bo 
formed,  a brook  fed  by  numerous  springs  running  through  the  centre 
of  tlie  estate,  sufficient  to  supply  a large  !>opulation  with  pure  water, 
and  roads  to  the  extent  of  thonsauils  of  feet  are  alremly  mode.  Tho 
Plumsteod  Station  of  the  North  Kent  Railway,  now  erecting,  is  but  a 
stone's  throw  from  the  iiark.  The  soil  is  gravelly,  and  boiaes  of  a 
superior  clsss  are  much  wanted  in  this  locality,  esiwcially  by  gentle- 
men connected  with  Oovemment  aud  other  large  eetablishusents  In 
the  nelghbonrhooii-  Le.vacs.  direct  from  the  freeholder,  wmild  bo 
granted  for  999  years,  at  iinaierKte  ground-rents,  or  the  whole  deuiiseff 
in  one  lease,  and  the  rent  oflerwaj-ds  apportioned,  should  a few  re- 
spectable re-xrties  desire  to  einl«rk  in  a profltable  building  niider- 
takiug.— For  further  jrarticulars  apply  to  Sleaars.  HORSLEY'  and  SON, 
Solicitors,  No.  8.  Bauk-cliaiubers,  Lothbury. 


OR  SALE.— MIDDLESEX.— BEDFONT. 

SIX  or  TNVF.LVE  ACRES  of  LAND,  ornamentally  tim- 

l-ered,  and  fronting  a tumplke-n»d,  suitable  for  the 
respectable  reeldence,  wilhhr  mile 


pc 


^ _ the  Felthani  Station  of  the- 

wlnior  and  South-Westem  'Railway,  and  13  miles  of  Hyde-park- 
comer.— For  particulars,  apply  to  Mr.  WILLIAM  SHERBURN,  Sur- 
veyor, Bedfunt,  Middlesex,  and  3,  Cannon-row,  Westminster. 


UILDING  LAND,  MAITLAND  PARK, 

' tlie  Hampatead  Railway  Statinn.— Several  FJlgible  PLOTS 

TO  BE  LUr,  on  advantageous  terms,  fur  terrace  and  villa  residences.— 
Particulars  irmy  be  obtained  of  Mr.  ASHDOWN,  43.  Charing-cross  y 
or  of  Mr.  J.  SOUL.  32,  Ludgatc-hill. 


B" 


T7REEH0LD,  WALTHAMSTOW. 

_C  BE  SOLD,  a b.-irgaln,  SIX  SIX-ROOMED  HOUSES. 


Mr.  M.  A.  OLIDDON,  Surveyor.  9.  Church  yard,  Hackney. 


— TO 

—Apply  to- 


VERY  ELIGIBLE  PLOT  of  BUILDING 


A VE 

x\.  GROUND  TO  BE  LET.  at  a reasonable  ground-n 


^rm.  surrounded  by  a good  wall  and  entrance-gate,  in  Gruavenor- 
r^,  Highbury  New-jiark,  suitable  for  the  erection  of  two  or  three 
villas,  having  a frontage  of  about  93  feet,  and  a depth  of  about  123  feet. 
No  houses  can  be  built  opposite.- Apply  at  8,  Grosvenor-road,  or  to 
Messrs.  8UTER  and  ALEXANDER,  32,  Cheapelde. 


N' 


OTICE  of  REMOVAL.— MODELLING 


_jd  SCAGLIOLA  WORKS.  6.  Newman-street,  Oxford-st 
THOMAS  REEVES  has  removed  bis  business  from  21.  Karrison- 
Btreet,  Gray's-Iun-road,  to  the  above  address,  where  architects  and 
builders  can  be  supidied  with  all  kinds  of  architectural  enrichments, 
as  capitals,  trusses,  ceiling  fiuwers,  Ac.;  pcagllola  columns,  capitals, 

and  pedestals  ; ornamental  paving,  for  haU 

imitation  of  PortUud  stone  or  ■*' '’  — 


Draughts  and  dust  round  Doors  and 

Windows  EFFECTUALI^ 


PATENT  INULA-RUBBEE  MOULDINGS, 
V-  • ''i,'  th«  neatest,  most  simple,  and  effectual  method 

ofmaklug  air-tight  jolnU  to  joiners' or  cabinet 
work,  OLD  or  NEW.  Self-acting  Spring 
V Stops,  for  the  bottoms  of  doora.  'The  most 
Imperfect  door  can  be  made  air-tight  without 
i-harurlni.  The  Trade  supplied  on  liberal  terms. 

^^JOHN  GREENWOOD.  PATENTEE, 

10,  Arthur-street  West,  London-bridge. 


Mar.  5,  1859.] 


THE  BUILDEE, 


c 


R 0 W D E N and  G A E E 0 D 

til  TS08-  KENT  and  (JO.),  tlic  celplirited 

PAINTING  and  GENERAL  RRUSH 
MANUFACTURERS, 

P A L r 0 N-S  Q U A B E.  LONDON.  E.  C. 

AUo  Manufacturers  nf  the  Patent  Indla-mbbi'r  Knife-boards, 
Cocoa-nut  Fil>ro  Door  5IaU,  flatting,  Ac. 

No  Jtetail  at  this  Establishment. 


PATENT  INODOROUS  MARBLE 

PAINT. 

MANUFACTURED  at  the  METROPOLITAN  WATERGLASS 
WORKS,  17.  EASTOHEAP,  E.C. 

The  best  and  chc.apcst  prcai-n-attve  for  all  building  malprials,  and 
used  successfully  iu  all  colours  for  EXTERIOR  and  INTERIOR 
DECORATIONS,  on  stucco  and  all  kinds  of  cements.  Ac.  renderingthe 
surface  at  once  atoiie-llko  and  Imperishable.  Works  completed  from 
.(id.  per  yard. 

For  specimens  .and  estimates  apply  to  Messrs.  BURFORD, 

23,  White  Lion-etreet,  Dlshojisgate,  N.E. 


TO  PAINTERS. 

PREENSLADE’S  PATENT  GROUND- 

VT  PAINT.  DDSTINO.  and  VARNISH  BRUSHES,  are  highly 
recommended,  combining  many  important  Improvements,  both  in 
usefulneaa  and  durability.  6REENSL.\DE’S  Painters’  Brushes  of  all 
descriptions  are  made  in  two  qualities— good,  and  superlatively  good. 
The  latter  are  of  the  very  beat  materials,  and  worthy  of  the  attonticiii 
of  those  who  dcsiiv  a really  good  Brush. — Manufacturera,  E.  A.  and  W. 
GREENSLADE,  Thoroas-street,  Bristol. 


varnishes,  colours,  .and  PAINTS, 

V WILKINSON,  HEYWOOD3,  and  CLARK,  Manufacturers 


POLOURS  and  VARNISHES  at  REDUCED 

VJ  PRICES. 

Genuine  White  Lead,  Sis.  perewt.  ; Linseed  Oil,  2s.  ltd.  T Turpentine, 
Ss.  2(1. ; Boiled  OH.  2s.  6il. ; Pale  Oak  VamUh,  7e.  Od. ; Carriage,  12s. ; 
Copal,  l-ls.  per  gallon.  Dry  and  Ground  Colours,  Bruslics,  Ac.  Ac.  for 


IMPORTANT  to  BUILDERS  and 

JL  P.AINTERS, — Genuine  Wliito  Lead.  31s.  por  cwt, ; 

Linseed  Oil,  2s,  6d,  per  gallon  ; Boiled  Oil,  2s.  8d.  per  giiilon  ; 
Turpentine,  3s.  2d.  per  gallon  ; 

Fine  Pale  OakVamish,  7a.  (id,  pcrgivllon; 

For  cash,  at  EDWARD  PRICE’S  Colour  and  Varnish  Warehouse, 
•15,  Coleshtll-sli-eet,  Pimlico. 

Every  article  for  the  ’Trade  at  Uie  lowest  price. 


STAINING  DEAL  TO  IMITATE  ALL 

KINDS  of  WOOD.  It  requires  NO  SIZING,  and  will  stand 
the  exposure  to  the  weather,  Price  fis,  irer  gallon.  Varnishes  for 
W.  NAVLOR’S  Stains  may  bo  had  at  the  Factory,  4a.  James-strect, 
Oxford-street ; also  Mantifacturer  of  Improved  Knotting  and  Deijora. 
tlve  Varnishes. 


TOHN  NEWTON  .and  CO.  HONDURAS 

WHARF,  74,  BANKSIDE,  Southwark,  S.E.  Fire-bricks,  Lniaj», 
and  ’Tile*  of  every  description  (seventeen  years  with  James  Newton,  of 
Falcon  Dock.  Hankside).  beg  to  solicit  the  patronage  of  Conaumi-ni, 
0.\s  Companies.  Engineers,  Builders,  Ac  Ac.  Depdt  for  Ramsay’s 
Newcastle  Firo-brlcks,  Clay  Rctoits.  Ac.  Sanitary  Pipes, 
Tiipe,^  Clinkers,  Ac,  at  the  lowest  prices.  Shipping 


aJlnm,.  _ 

orders  executed  with  despatch 


PEAKE’S  TEERO  - METALLIC  TILE.S, 

PIPES.  Ac. —Notice  Is  herebv  most  resiiectfully  given,  that  the 
liONDON  DEPOT  for  this  WARE  Is  REMOVED  to  No.  21  Wharf 
Maci.iesfield-street  North,  City-road  Basin,  N,  2mi]y.  that  the  trade 
tei'iu,  ” TERRO-METALLIC”  is  the  exclusive  right  of  the  Proprii-tor ; 
and  3n!ly.  that  the  "Reports  of  tlie  Juries,"  page  6S1,  of  the  Great 
the  grant  of  a Firxt-clvss  Medal,  and  rank  the  Manu- 
'0  long  as  "The  Tileries,”  Tmutall,  Shiffordshirc,  as 


Exhibitioi 


■p  OYAL  POLYTECHNIC  INSTITUTION. 

Lv  Patron:  H.R.H.  ’Tlie  Prince  Consort,  Last  two  weeks  of 
.signor  Buimo  Core,  the  woiidcrfiil  Italian  Salamander.  Every  evening 
at  Eight.  Entirely  New  and  HUtorical  Lecture,  Uliistrating  the 
Beauties  of  Gay  B Begcar’s  Opera."  Tho  Voe.al  Gems  will  be  sung  by 
Ml«a  Roden,  Mr,  lAmiiox  Home,  and  Mr.  Thorpe  Peed.  Monday, 
Wednesday,  ami  p-iday,  at  Three;  and  Tuesday,  ’Hnirsday,  and 
Saturday,  at  Eight  o'clock.  Dissolving  Vlows  of  Don  Quixote 
lAjctures  on  Chemistry.  Natural  Philosophy.  The  Atiw  Chamlelier. 
Monh-  s Patent  Chemical  Light.  Music,  Mr.  Twinlng's  Museum,  Ac. 
Madrigals,  Ac.  by  the  St.  George’s  Choir. 

R.  I.  LONOBO’Pi'OM,  Esq.  Managing  Director, 


KA  M P T U IL  I 0 0 

THE  NEW  ELASTIC  FLOOR-CLOTH. 

Warm.  Noiselfcas.  Dnmhle,  and  Ornamental 
THE  BEST  [TAVLER’S  PATENT)  TO  EE  HAD  OF 

T.  T U E L 0 A R, 

COCOA-NUT  FIBRE  MANirPAOTUREB,  42.  LUDGATE-HILL 
LONDON.  E.C. 


N. 


Three  second-hand  stained 

GLASS  WINDOWS,  figure  subjects,  TO  BE  SOLD  a bargain, 
sire,  7 feet  C,  by  1 foot  34  : or  they  would  make  one  window  7 feet  6 
by  6 feet  IJ.— Apply  to  BEEHand  BOLTON,  101,  Park -street,  Camdeii- 
town. 


Blue  lias  limeston e.— 

B.C.  MARSHALL  and  CO.  supply  SUBMARINE  BLUE  LIAS 
LIMESTONE,  ijuarried  from  tho  aea-beacL,  Lyme  Regis,  Contracts 
made  for  large  or  small  rjuautitles. 

Agent,  C.  BUDD.Lyrao  Regis,  Dorsetshire. 


“ pENDERING”  PLASTER,  for  SUPER- 

I.  V SEDING  the  USE  of  LIME-MORTAR  in  the  FL.ASTERING 
of  WALLS  .and  CEILlNOa. 

This  very  TOUGH  and  STRONG  PLASTER  Is  not  liable  to  crack  or 
^el^L  and  IS  applied  direct  to  brick  walla  and  lathwork.  WITHOUT 

Its  cost,  as  a material.  Is  LESS  THAN  COMMON  LIME  and  HAIR 
MORTAR,  and  tho  SAVING  in  LABOUR  U estimated  at  ONE-H.ALF 
the  rooms  being  finished  off  In  a continuous  working.  Tho  surface’ 
dries  and  liardens  rapidly,  when  it  can  be  painted  or  iiajicrcd  on  with 
aafety.  there  beiffg  nothing  in  this  plaster  which  can  throw  off  paint, 
or  injure  the  most  delicate  paper.  When  dry  it  takes  a good  grey 
colour,  well  .adapted  for  the  walla  of  school-monis,  halls,  chatiels,  Ac, 
without  p.Tperiug  or  i«ilnting.— Samples  and  particulars  Benti)i.ist- 
free,  on  application  to 

ALFRED  G.  BARHAM,  Plaster  Mills,  Bridgwater 
SUPERIOR  CORNICE  and  other  FINE  PLASTERS,  freeh  from  the 
ovens  dally. 

HEAVY  PLASTER  esjiecially  adapted  to  Potteries. 

FLOOR  PLASTER  for  preventing  tho  spreading  of  fire  and  sound. 


tho  first  of  the  kind  in  the  world. 


TMPERISHABLE  TESSELATED  PAVE- 

A.  MENT3.  combining  a highly  decorative  and  economical  sulistl- 
tiiti-  foronllnarv  floors  of  tlicir  perishable  coverings.  MAW  A CO  '8 
Patt.Tu-l)ook.  dosigiied  by  M.  Digby  Wyatt,  es'i.  together  with  a 
special  design  and  estlioato  of  cost  adapted  to  any  given  dimensions  of 
hall,  passage,  conservatory,  verandah,  friere.  Ac.  will  be  sent  on  appli- 
cation to  BcnthaJl  Works,  Broseley,  Salop 

London  Agent-W,  B.  SIMPSON,  436.  Went  Strand,  who  has  o 
view  a great  variety  of  Spec'inenaof  the  Pavements. 


PULHAM’S  TERRA  COTTA  BLOCKS, 

for  BUILDING  LARGER  DOMES  THAN  HITHERTO 
KNOWN.  Are  so  iimdo  os  to  hook  together,  and  joined  with  cement, 
to  form  one  compact  mass,  so  that  2{10  feet  diameter  would  require  no 
■butuii-nt.  and  sustain  lanteni-light  or  cniwla,  Smaller  Domes  of 
mo  feet,  built  of  hard  bricks,  with  good  cement,  proiicriy  used,  to 
require  iiu  abutment.  Tiles  made  to  cover,  and  add  strength.  For 
practical  remarks  on  Domes,  see  p.  483,  August  1857,  by  JAME.S 
FULHAM,  BROXBOURNE.  who  had  the  PRIZE  MEDAL  of  IS-'il  for 
TEKUA-CO’lTA,AnCHITECTURAL,aiidGAKDENUEf:uRATiONa- 
as  FOUNTAINS,  VASES.  FIGURES,  Ac.;  STEREOGRAPHS  of  which 
sent  on  receipt  of  12  stainia  and  card  of  nddreav.  Specimens  at  the 
Keuslngtou  Museum  and  Polytechnic. 


TTUKE  BRICKS.  — The  EAENHAM 

JL  INDESTRUCTIBLE  8IL1CIOU3  FIRE  BRICKS  have  begn 
greatly  REDUCED  in  PRICE,  and  will  be  delivered  at  the  Nine  Elms 
Station,  Loudon,  at  bOs.  per  1 ,000.— Address,  G.  H.  OOSTON,  J.  M. 
Paine's  Silica  Works,  Fumliam,  Surrey. 


A/^IPRIFIED  BLL^E  BRICKS  are  delivered 

. y,  'll  the  Nine  Elms  Station,  London,  at  80s.  per  thousand 

Address,  O.  H.  OOSTON,  J.  M.  Paine’s  Silica  Works,  Faruham.  Surrey. 


nEEAVES’S  BLUE  LIAS  LIME. 

VJr  5Iessrs.  GREAVES  and  KIRSHAW  can  supply  any  quantity 
of  the  above  STRONGLY  HYDRAULIC  LIME  direct  Doin  their 
weirks  in  WARWICKSHIRE  by  CANAL  or  RAIL,  in  London,  or 
any  part  of  the  kingdom,  and  they  have  now  made  arrangeraeiitB 
that  wUl  enable  them  to  deliver  at  such  prices,  eitber  LUMP  or 
GROUND,  as  will  ensui-e  its  being  used,  not  only  In  works  where 
quality  Is  considered,  but  for  ordinary  building  purtwses,  and  its  use 
will  be  found  very  advantageous  in  building  all  BASEMENT 
FLOORS,  being  better  adapted  for  such  purpose  than  any  other  lime 
or  cement. 

It  Is  now  TWENTY  YEARS  since  Mr.  GREAVES  Introduced  his 
BLUE  LIAS  LIME  into  Ixiidon,  and  from  its  very  superior  quality  it 

' used  during  that  period  in  most  of  the  LARGE  WORKS  that 

. . ..n  constnicW  in  and  near  the  METROPOLIS  and  THROUGH- 
OUT THE  COUNTRY,  especially  for  RIVER,  SEA, 'and  DOCK 
WALLS,  for  TUNNELS,  SEWERS,  and  RAILWAY  WORKS 
and  VERY  GENERALLY  FOR  CONCRETE,  in  oil  which  works 
it  has  given  great  eatisfactio’n,  and  has  been  found  the  BE.ST  BLUE 
LIAS  LIME  that  can  be  brought  info  tho  LONDON  MARKbTT. 

GREAVE.S  and  KIRSII.-iW  can  deliver  It  to  ANY  PART 
OF  LONDON  by  RAILWAY  OR  tYATER  CONVEYANCE  and 
may  also  be  had  GENUINE  (NO  OTHER  LIME  BEING  KEPTI 
their  ' 

DEPOT— 14,  SOUTH  WHARF,  PADDINGTON,  W. 

L.  M.  TATHAM,  Agent. 


KEENE’S  .and  PARIAN  CEMENT  for 

internal  uses.  These  avell-known  hard  Stuccoes  dry  quickly 
anil  can  be  painted  upon  within  a few  days.  — Made  and  sold  hv 
SiinMer  DROTUERS,  MillbankslTCeT. 


PORTLAND  CEMENT  WORKS, 

i NORTHFLEET,  KENT. 

KNIGHT,  BEVAN,  and  STURGE. 

Manufacturera  only  of  flrat-class  nuaUty,  for  the  home  and 
foreign  trade. 

Portland  Cement  is  manufoctureil  at  these  works  with  especial 
reference  to  its  destination,  whether  for  stuccoing,  brick-.vork.  blocks 
for  breakwaters,  tidal  work,  or  otherwise. 

LONDON  WHARF.  BELVIDERE-RQAD,  I,AMBETH. 


■J  OHNS  & CO.’S  PATENT  PERMANENT 

STUCCO  WASH  (perfectly  non-absorbent).  STUCCO,  CEMENT, 
STUCCO  PAINT.-CLARK  and  BENGOUGH.  Manufacturera,  Gram! 
Surrey  Canal  Briilgo.OldKent-road.— Office,  4,  George-yard,  Lombard- 


a T R I N G E I E L D and  B L Y T H, 

KJ  BANGOR  WHARF,  CAMDEN-TOWN,  N.W. 

LIJIE,  CEMENT,  SLATE  and  BRICK 
MERCHANTS,  PLASTER  of  PARIS  MANU- 
FACTURERS J 

Thames  Sand  and  Ballast  by  tho  yard  or  barge,  and  Building 
ilaU-rials  generally. 

Country  orders  forwanled  with  do-spatch. 


s 


T R I N G F I E L D and  B L Y T H, 

Sole  Consignees  of 

NELSON’S  BLUE  LIAS  LIME. 

Orders  addressed  to  Jleasra.  S.  and  B.  Bangor  Wharf. 
CAMDEN-TOWN,  N.W. 
will  receive  prompt  attention. 


■WHITE  and  RED  SUFFOLK  FACING 

T T BRICKS, 

by  Jlessrs.  Allen  and  Co.  Ballingdon,  near  Sudbury. 

The  YeUow  end  PALE  MALM  CUTTERS  and  PACING  BRICKS, 
by  Messra.  Caleb  Hitch  and  Co.  Ware,  Hcrta. 

Tlie  YELLOW  and  PALE  MALM  CUTTERS  and  FACING  BRICKS 
and  the  >IALBI  and  BKIGHT-COLOURED  STOCKS 
from  the  fields  at  South  SUoebury,  EochforJ,  Essex 


xxi.,  lilt,  JJI  UAKUE.  a 

JOHN  and  WM.  EASTWOOD,! 

WELLINGTON  WHARF,  Belvidere-road,  ^CONSIGNFFq 
Lxmbetb.  and  Kent-road-Bridge.  J 

The  usual  commission  allowed  to  merchants  of  the  trade  from  the 
monthly  prIce-linU. 

N.B.  Every  description  of  the  Building  Goods 
of  the  Trade  always  in  Stock. 


WORKS-HARBURY.  n 
STOCKTON,  n 
WILMCOTE,  i 
OFFICE— WARWICK. 


r Southam. 
r Rugby, 
r Stratford -on 


p REAVES’S  PORTLAND,  BATH,  and 

VX  LIAS  CF.MENl’S, 

The.xc  CEMENT.S  are  manufactured  by  Meesrs.  GREA^'ES  and 
KIRSHAW,  from  the  natural  CEMF.NT  STONE  OF  THE  LI  A.S 
FORMATION,  are  EMINENTLY  HYDRAULIC,  and  nossess 
CEMEN'nTIOUS  property;  they  have  been  LARGEL'Y^ SUPPLIED 
IN  LONDON  for  SEVERAL  YEARS  past,  and  there  is  a constaiitlv 
iiicrea«itig  demand  for  them. 

The  LIAS  CEMENT  resembles  BATH  STONE  in  colour,  is  very 
CEM^-’t"  ’’^ICE  AS  ROMAN- 

L.  M.  TATHAM,  Agent, 

No.  It,  .SOUTH  WHARF,  PADDINGTON,  W. 


QOOTT’S  PATENT  CEMENT, 

Manufactured  only  by 

WILLIAM  LEE,  SON,  and  SMITH, 

EARL-STREIT.  BL.ACKPRTARS. 

Tills  Cement  is  highly  recommended  for  Internal  or  External 
Plastering,  Brickwork,  iu. 


T ONDON  and  'WEST  of  ENGLAND 

I i CEMENT  WORKS.  Duntjall,  Bridgwater.— Hydraulic.  Portland. 
Bath  Md  Ri-mau  Cements,  Blue  and  White  LliMLime,  lump  and 
(-miinil  _vr  A r r \r  iWir-  »...i  r-n  T... '“‘“-'I.  .>•11111(1(10 


QTAFFOEDSHIRE  PAVEMENTS  .'incl 

y J Rn3GINO,-Blue.  Red.  and  Buff  Term-Metallic  Partng  Tiles  of 
v.arioiia  deeigns.  Blue  and  Red  Plain  and  Om.tmcntal  Rooflng  TUes 
Capped,  and  Pinnacled  Ridge  Tiles  of 
different  pitch,  and  Grooved  Ridging,  with  Crest  Ornaments,  in  Green 
Blue,  and  Red.  for  the  different  iioriods.  Vitrified  Stable  Pavings 
Grooved,  of  various  sixes.  Blue  Facing  Bricks  ic 

J.  and  W.  EASTWOOD, 

Belridere-road.  Lambeth ; and  Kent-road  Bridge. 


R.  blasheield 


IMPORTANT  TO  BUILDERS. 

■pEGISTEUED  CAST-IRON  CHIMNEY- 

1. 1 HOPPER  and  CHIMNEY-BAR  COMBINED,  ensuring  a perfect 
Impossible.  One 

trml  wm  caueetliBiredortinnmeyerybuUditig. 

Price  from  8s.  Od.  each,  according  to  sixe. 

IRON  ^'OLU-MNS  to  MODEL  or  DRAWHNG. 

Iwst'S.  and  every  kind  of  BuUders’  Castings  in  stcuik  .it  i vvr  u 
WHITE'S  Don  Wharf,  Upper  Orouad-siei'.  Smdrn7near  sfaek- 
fnaiN-bridge.  ' — 


A TKINSON’S  cement,  so  long  known 

JTX  and  esteemed  in  London  for  plastering  purposes?  U a quick- 
^tfing  Cenipiit,  that  requires  uo  colouring.  Sold  exclusively  bv  TOWN 
B.AZLEY  WHITt;  and  BROTHERS.  Millbank-street,  Westminster  ; 
and  oeei-street,  Liveri>ool. 


J A M E S 

R(  vrjic,-. 

Plaster  of  Pa^  Bricks,  Lime,  Hair.  Laita.  ^n^’  TilM'*^ClI^uey 
i ots.  Trusses,  Copings,  Ac.  ; Stone-ware  Drain  Pipes, 
and  Closet  Pans.’ 

ho.  1,  SOUTH  WHARF,  PEAED-STREET.  PADDINGTON. 

Messrs,  roshee  .and  ca 

liIME,  CEMENT,  and  BRICK  MERCHANTS. 

LONDON  WHARFS;  — 

ALBION  WHARF.  HOLLAND-ST.  BLACKFRIARS,  S.E. 
MILLBANK-STREET,  WESTMINSTER.  S W 
KING.SLAND  BASIN,  KINGSLAND-ROAD,  N.E 
-.IMEKILN-HILL,  LIMEHOU3E,  E. 

COWLEY  and  KENT  BRICKS. 

SUFFOLK  FACING  BRICKS 

andSlNDs""'  MAXM-CUTTERS,  PICKINGS.  PAVIORS. 

ST.AFFORDSHIRE  ORNAMENTAL  PAVEMENTS,  in  RED 
BLUR,  and  BLFF;  also  GARDEN  EDGINGS  ’ 

PLAIN  and  ORNAMENTAL  ROOFING  and  RIDGE  TILFS 
FEufe^cS™  with  CHAM- 

GLAZED  TILES,  for  W.all  Linings,  4c 
STOURBRIDGE  FIRE-BMCKS 
LU.MI  S,  and  TILES  of  every  description  aiidsixe  ’ 

BED  and  GLAZED  STONEWARE  DRAIN-PIPES  *e 
TKKRA  COTTA.  CEMENT,  and  RED  CHI.MNE^POTS 
H.AIR.  PLASTER,  LATHR.  WHITING,  SAND.  BALt.aqT  .nd 
other  BUILDING  MATERLVL3.  BAiig,Aai,  and 

Goods  foravarded  by  Railway  with  despatch. 

LIMB  WORKS,  CHALK,  FLINT,  and  BALLAST  WHARFS 
NORTHFLEET.  KENT. 


ARTIFICIAL  HYDRAULIC  or  POET- 

^'-tluitblequalities  of  the  natural 
Cements  with  the  adilltioiial  advantage  that  it  greatly  excels  them  In 
ita  cementUicius  properties ; that  it  ie  not  affected  by  JVost.  and  does 
“"■."‘I’  sltu'itluUB.  Account  of  COMPARATIVE  EX- 
'’ft  of  this  and  other  cements  (ivad  at  the 

from  the  Makers,  JOHN 
BAZLEY  AHIITE  and  BROTHERS.  Millbank-.rtreet,  Westmbiater 
who  prepare  one  quality  only  of  Portland  Cement. 


'TIHB  PORTLAND  CEMENT  WORKS, 

A.  NORTHFLEET,  KENT  ’ 

Messrs.  ROBINS  and  CO 

TO  WHOM  THE  PRIZE  MEDAL  WAS  AWARDED  in  1851. 
are  preixired  to 

SUPPLY  ANY  QUANTITY  OF  THE  ■VERY  BEST  PORTIiAND 
. CEMENT. 

Manufactured  by  them  for  all  the  purposes  to  which  Cement  is 

applicable. 

Orders  received  at  Great  Suotland-yard,  and  at  the  Wurks. 


(CEMENT.  — ROMAN  and  PORTLAND 

PI-ASTER  of  PARIS,  manufactured  by  C J 
HILTOX  can  be  liad  In  any  .juantity.  wh  lesale  and  retail,  at  his 
\v  barf,  h,  Upiar  Thimics-slreet,  London  ; ami  .also  at  the  Manu- 


QTEVENS  and  SON’S  PLASTER  of 

PARIS. 


Nephew  and  Su(a:e39or  to  STEVENS  andSoAlSS.  Druir-lane 

I.>anilnti  W f:  ^ ' 


PARIAN  CEMENT  for  INSIDE  -(VOEK. 

A.  With  this  I.  ■ ’ ' - . . 

fourth  the  i: 


bouses  way  be  flnislied  and  occupied  in 
. -.1..  .-  Stucco  may  bo  painted  or 

pipered  within  forty -eight  hours.  A finer  quality  produces  a beautiful 
and  li.trd  S(aigliola  imitation  of  marble,  Manufacturera  FRAVLTs 
BROTHERS,  and  POIT,  Niue  Elms.  Loudon.  era.  xitA.M.13 


QTOURBRIDGE  FIRE-CLAY  WORKS. 

E.  B A ]v  E R aud  CO. 

(Coiitraotoi-s  to  Goveninient). 

21  WHARF,  HARROW-ROAD,  PADDINGTON  W 
Every  article  manufactured  at  their  own  Works  aiul’Miiies 
Brierly-hill.  ' 

FIRE  BRICKS,  Lumps,  Squares,  Tiles,  and 

Gas  lletnrt*  of  all  dimensions. 

fllUCIHLE  mid  CEMENT  CLAYS. 

G.VllDEN  EDGINGS,  of  various  patterns, 
nillFP  and  ORNAMENTAL  TILES. 
CLINKERS  and  STABLE  PAVINGS,  noted 

fw  lyinlneH  luid  durability,  being  yerfectly  tloa-abtnrlient. 

Shipments  ou  the  shortest  notice. 


THE  BUILDER, 


[Mar.  5,  1859. 


POLES,  SHADBOLT,  and  CO. 

CEMENT  and  PL.\STEB  SIA^^7FACTUREBS, 

LIME  BURNERS. 

Brick,  Tilf,  Drain-pipe,  Hair,  Lath,  and  Firs  Goods 
Merchants.  

ST.  JAME-SB  and  THORNHILL  'WHAEFS, 
Caledonlan-road,  London. 

SOMAN  CEMENT,  made  at  the  abore  wc,Tk«,  may  he  had  fresh  from 
the  kllng  (L-uly— a great  Bdrant.T4re  to  dealers  and  sewer  con- 
tractor*. especially  in  winter  time. 

FORTLANU  CEMENT,  of  the  best  qnality.  strength,  and  colour, 
manufactured  in  Kent,  Tliis  cement  will  carry  more  sand  than 
any  of  the  Lias  Cements,  to  much  of  which  is  now  brought  into 
Ue  market  and  sold  ns  Portland. 

PLASTER  of  PARIS,  direct  from  the  quarries,  both  coarse  and  fine, 
wholnerle  and  retail. 

LIME.Grey  Stone.  Chalk,  and  Blue  Lias  Lime,  fre-sh  and  weU  humt, 
a constant  and  regular  supply  of  which  may  be  had  by  the  barge 

A^imlissoitment  of  Glazed  Stoneware  Drain-pipe*,  of  the  heat 
lAmbeth  make  : Yorkshire  nain.  Pan.  and  ParingTHeo  ; Welsh  Fire- 
briek*.  Lumps,  and  Tiles  : Hair  and  Laths  always  kept  in  stock. 

These  goods  are  of  the  best  <[uality,  and  sold  at  the  lowest  possible 
prices. 

N’.B.  Shipping  orders  promptly  executed. 


pARLIRLE  MARBLE  WORKS. 

From  the  extensive  application  of  M.achinery  at  these  Works, 
■ Aivhitecta  and  Builders  rejuiring  large  quantities  of  CUIMN'ET- 
! PIECES,  or  other  Marble  Work,  can  have  their  order*  well  executed. 
I with  great  rapidity,  and  at  reasonable  prices.  Designs  forwarded  on 
anulleation.  Arramrernents  made  to  fix. 


c 


HARLES  RICHARDSON, 


COWLEY  and  KENT  BRICKS,  per  barge, 

alongside,  or  delivered  in  any  qnantitiee.  direct  from  Wliarf*. 

SUPERIOR  WHITE  SUFFOLK  FACINGS, 

Splays.  Dnnr-Janibe.  Coping  Bricks,  Rtahle  Clinkers,  *c. 

DARK  RED  FACINGS,  Rubbers,  Splays, 

Paving  Brick*,  ic. 

BRIGHT  YELLOW  MALM  FACINGS,  and 

Cutters,  ofthe  best  quality.  Mean  and  Pale  Malm  Seconds,  Pickings, 
Faviors.  ic. 

BLACK  HEADERS,  Glazed  and  Unglazed. 
BEART’S  PERFORATED  BRICKS. 
STAFFORDSHIRE  BLUE  VITRIFIED 

BRICKS,  and  Ch-mnelled  Stable  Bricks.  Red.  Blue,  and  BoffTeno- 
Metallic  Paving  Tiles.  Plain,  Flanged,  Rolled-top,  and  Oniamentai 
Groovetl  Ri'lging,  Jtc.  Broseley  Tiles. 

WHITE  GLAZED  BRICKS. 

FIRE  GOODS.  Newcastle,  Stourbridge,  and 

Welsh  Fire  Bricks.  Tiles,  Lumps,  Fire  Clay  and  Flue  Linings,  any 
Pattern  Brick,  £c.  maile  to  order. 

TERRA-COTTA  CHIMNEY-POTS,  Vases, 

Trusses,  Garden  Border  Edging,  Ac. 

SLATES,  be.st  qualitv  from  the  Bangor  Quarries. 
YORKSHIRE  STONE.  Tooled  Paving,  Sills, 

Steps,  Sinks.  Coping.  Ac.  Sawn  Slab  for  Hearths,  Jambs,  Ac. 

TILES.  Pan,  Plain,  Ornamental  Roofing, 

Paving,  Oven.  M.sthematlcal,  Ac.  A great  variety  of  Bed  and  "White 
Goods  always  kept  in  Stock. 

GLAZED  VITRIFIED  SEWAGE  PIPES, 

Closet  Pan*.  Syphons,  Stench  Traps,  Ac. 

GREY  STONE  and  CHALK  LIME. 

BLUE  LIAS  LIME,  Ground,  or  in  Lump, 

from  Stockton,  Wilrocote,  Leicester,  or  Aberthaw. 

CEMENTS.  Roman,  Portland,  Parian,  Lias, 

Bath,  Keene’s,  Ac. 

PLASTER  of  PARIS,  fine  and  coarse,  of  best 

quality,  at  reduced  prices. 

HAIR,  Laths,  Sand,  Ballast,  &c. 

DIPOBTEB  OF  DUTCH  CI.TNKERS. 

All  kinds  of  Building  Materials  sent  by  Rail  the  same  day  os 
ordered, 

ROAD  MATERIALS.  Guernsey  Granite, 

Kentish  Fllnle,  and  Kentuih  Rag  Slone,  broken  and  unbroken. 
Tenders  given  for  any  quantity. 

N.B.  Landing  Bliarf  and  Drawing  Dock  at  Yauxhall. 


A BERTHAW  BLUE  LIAS  LIMESTONE, 

Xi.  FREE  on  BOARD  at  CARDIFF,  at  the  LOWE.ST  PRICE. 

ABERTII.VW  BLUE  LIAS  GROUND  LIME, 

to  any  Railway  Station  in  the  Kingdom ; al.*o  at  my  Wluvrfs,  at  n 
price  to  ensure  its  use  in  preference  to  ony  other  Lime,  its  ctmen- 
• Utious  qualities  being  superior  to  any  of  the  Lias  Limes. 

CHARLES  RICHARDSON, 

C,  SOUTH  WHARF.  PADDINGTON,  and  BRUNSWICK  WHARF, 
VAUXHALL,  LONDON. 

This  superior  Hydraulic  Lime  weighs  85  lbs,  to  the  imperial 


MARTIN’S  PATENT  FIREPROOF 

CEMENT', 

which  obtained  the  PRIZE  MEDAL  at  the  Gre.ut  Exhibition  1S51. 
.ulmitted  to  be  the  BEST  INTERNAL  CEMENT  IN  THE  .M.ARKET. 
may  be  obtained  of  all  respeetalile  dealers,  or  of  the  Manu^cturer, 

J.  CUMBERLAND  PART. 

Sncceseor  to  STEVENS  and  SON,  18fi,  Drury -lane,  London,  and 
Derwent  Mills,  Derby. 

Established  upwards  of  Forty  Years- 
Runple  Casks,  containing  One  Hundredweight,  will  be  forwarded  on 
recHi't  of  Post-offlee  Order  for  "s.  Od.  p.ayahle  to 
J.  CUMBERLAND  PART,  at  the  ChariBg-cros*  Office.  London. 

PATENT  HYDROBORON, 

for  CONVERTING  PLASTER  INTO  PARIAN  CEMENT,  and 
INUrUAlTNO  PLASTER  orOTHIHt  POROUS  M.ATERIAL  AFTER 
IT  IS  WORKED,  is  *old  by  the  Patentees,  with  full  directions  for 
use,  in  bottles,  PRICE  2*.  8<1. 

A saving  of  25  PER  CENT,  Is  effected  by  Its  nse.  It  does  not 
eCBoresce,  and  may  be  worked  with  any  colour.  It  dries  quickly,  and 
can  be  si>ee<lily  painted  or  pajwred. 

SUPERIOR  PL.tSTER  sold,  and  delivered  to  any  part  of  London, 
on  the  most  rea-onatile  terms. 

The  largest  assortment  of  MODEtB  for  DECOR-^TIONS  may  be 
seen  at  the  Gallery. 

SCAOLIOLA.  4c.  contracted  for. 

SPECIMENS  of  HYDROBORONATED  PLASTER  may  be  seen  at 
Mes«r«.  CASrNTINI  and  BARNARDS  fPatenlcei)  Offices.  24. 
HERf'CLES-BUILDINGS;  and  at  the  SOUTH -I^’ESTEBN  PLASTER 
DEPOT,  HOMER-STREET.  LAMBETH. 

N.B.  Genlleoien  waited  upon  with  an  Album  of  Photographs  from 
their  stock. 


TO  SCULPTORS,  MASONS,  BUILDERS. 

4c-PAfiBRKX>TTI.  BROTHERS,  of  Carrara  (Itilyl.Importei* 
of  all  sorts  of  Marble,  keep  a constant  well-supplied  Stock  of  Marble, 
in  Bbx-k»,  at  the  under  mentioned  ’Wharf,  cornTwlsing  STATUARY, 
VEINED.  VEINED  PAONAZZO.  SICILIAN.  DOVE,— aU  the  produce 
of  their  wwn  Quarries  at  Carrara,— Banlilla,  Block  and  Oold,  Sienna, 
Oreotte.  St.  .Ann’s,  Vert  dcs  Alpes,  Brecola,  *c,  4c. ; Va-es,  Garden  aud 
Gallery  Sbituee  inannfactured  In  Italy  : and  take  Contracti  for  all  the 
above  sorU  nf  .Marlile  to  any  extent  connected  with  the  Traile, 

Carrara  Wharf,  Thauies-b\nk,  Pimlico  ; and  15U,  LeadenhoU- 
street.  City. 


TO  SfTJLPTORS,  MASONS,  BUILDERS, 

te.-'Die  ITALIAN  .MARBLE  COMPANT  beg  to  call  the  atten- 
tion nf  soulpton.  mason*,  and  othei*  connecte*!  with  the  trade,  to 
their  w.  ll-K.'«onc-d  STUCK  of  MARBLE,  in  BI/ICKS,  comprising 
Statuary  Vein,  Sicilian,  Dove,  all  the  produce  of  their  own  quArries- 
Black  and  Gold,  Bardilla,  Sienna,  Ac.  4c.  ; also,  a large  number  of 
Marble  Mortars,  Vases.  Lions,  Fonr  Seasons,  Tazaa*.  Statues,  and  other 
Work*  o'  Art.  An  inspection  la  solicit^  at  the  un<lermcntioued 
Wharf,  adjiiining  Vauihall-brldge.  JOHN  LLOYD,  Manager, 

Bridge-wharf,  MiUbank. 


rpHE  -^WESTMINSTER  JIARBLE  COM- 

PANT.  Earl-street.  Holywell-rtreet,  Westminster,  ,*upply 
he  Tr.ade  with  every  variety  of  MARBLE  WORKS.  Slabs  and  Blocks 
lawn  and  worked  by  their  Patent  Machinery.  Orders,  however 
imited.  will  have  prompt  attention,  at  unprecedented  low  prices. — 
rommiwion  allowed  to  the  trade.  Omnibuses  pass  the  works  every 
en  minutes  to  mid  from  the  City. 

rriHE  PADDINGTON  MARBLE  WORKS, 

X 17.  S.^LISBUKY’-STREET,  EDGEWABE-RGAD.  N.W, 

('.  P.4RKER  begs  to  invite  the  attention  of  Arobitects.  Builders,  *c. 
OT  his  choice  collection  of  CHIMNEY-PIECES,  combining  elegance  of 
design,  with  moderate  charges. 

Estimates  given  for  every  deocription  of  MARBLE  and  STONE 
WORK. 

IV/fARKET  -WHARF,  REGENT’S-PARK 

X’X  BASIN.— WF.ST-KND  DEPOT  for  Yorkshire  Paving.  Portland 
and  Derby  Stone.  Bangor  Slates,  Slab*,  4c.  Also,  Bricks.  Lime. 
Cement.  Planter,  Tile*.  IjiUi*.  and  Fire  Goods.  SCOLES  and  WOOD 
nvite  the  atUnition  of  Builder*,  M.a.*ons,  and  Others,  to  their  SWk  u 
above,  where  everything  will  be  charged  at  the  lowest  prices.  Head- 
stones, ledgers,  step*,  landings,  4c.  ent  on  the  shortest  notice. 

Country  order*  promptly  attended  to. 

rilEE  BRITISH  and  FOREIGN  MARBLE 

X G.\I-I.RR1E9,  17.  Newmon-street,  Oiforil-street. 

EDWARDF.S.  EDW.tRDS.  and  CO.  PROPEIETOEB. 

[he  largest  and  most  superior  Stock  of  Chimney-pieces  In  Europe  on 
view  at  the  above-nnincl  establishment. 

Manufactories : — Carrara  (Italy),  Belglnm,  and  17.  Newman -street, 
London.— Estimates  for  every  description  of  Marble  work. 

PATES  and  GEORGE, 

VT  CAEN  and  AUBIGNY  QUARRTMEN,  and 

GENER.4L  STONE  MERCHANTS, 

CAEN  WHARF.  ROTIIERHITHE. 

Seasoned  Caen  Stone  alw.aya  on  hand,  and  a large  a.'sortment 
ofVorkshlre  S.awn  Slab,  and  other  Stone. 

Prices  for  Special  Contracts.  Inclnding  Quarry  Work,  forwarded  on 
application. 

BATH  STGNE  OF  BEST  QUALITY. 

pOMBE  DOWN  and  HA-MPTON  DOWN. 

VJ  For  the  best  BATH  FREESTONE,  apply  to 

l-S.AAC  BUMSION,  Qnarryniaii  and  Stone  Merchant,  Bath  Stone 
Office,  Wells-rooii,  Bath. 

"VORKSHIRE  STONE.— THOMAS 

1 TTLNEY,  Stone  Merchant.  Tanfleld-ploce.  Leeds,  begs  to  In- 

ona  Builders,  Surveyors,  and  Local  Boanls.  that  he  con  supply  direct 
'rom  hi*  Quarriee.  by  water  or  railway,  i>aving,  laudiDgs,  steps.  4c, 
(nt  out  to  sizes,  on  the  most  advantageous  terms.  — Prices  sent  on 
ipplicatlon. 

YTT"  J’  FREEMAN,  Merchants  in  the 

V V , various  description*  of  STONE.  CP-ANTTE.  and  SLATE, 
Tor  Engineering  and  Building  purposes.  Siipiilies  direct  from  the 
Quarries,  hy  vessel  or  railway.  Direct  communication  with  the  prin- 
cipal ports  for  EXPORTATION.  MTiarf  prices,  and  estimate*  for 
special  contracts,  including  quarry  work  nr  other  labour,  forwarded  on 
application.— Office,  S7,  MUlbank -street,  London,  8.W. 

■\yfANSFIELD  STONE,  \Yhite  or  Red,  in 

IT  1 Blocks  up  to  Ten  Tons,  and  the  beds  from  1 to  a feet  thick. 
Supplied  also  In  ^wn  Slabs,  for  floor*  or  grave-stones,  and  In  Scantling, 
for  step*  and  sills. — Mr.  ROBERT  LINULHY,  Quarry-owner,  M.ans- 
fleid,  Nottinghamshire. 

p R A N I T E. — The  Cheesewring  Granite 

VX  Company  (Limited),  Liskeard.  Cornwall. 

Loudon  Agent»-THEfiELI.E8  and  TAYLOR,  .54.  Old  Broad-street. 
Manager-^AMES  J.  TRATHAN.  Lbkeard. 

This  Granite  is  selected  for  the  New  Westmlnster-bridge. 

PRANITE. — The  Welsh  Granite  Company, 

\JT  Carnan-on.  supplies  I-ITCHING  or  PAVING  SETS  of  thla 
M.A’TEP.IAL  to  onlcr.  ’The  s-'ts,  which  have  for  fcveral  years  been 
extensively  u*ed  in  Manchester.  Bristol.  la-.-il*.  and  other  large  town*, 
combine  In  a higher  degree  than  any  other*,  the  nnalitles  of  roughness 
in  wear  ami  dnrabUity.  — Acldiww,  Mr.  JOHN  HUTTON,  6.  Town-hall 
Cfaaiiiliers.  Essex -street,  Manchester. 

BATH  STONE  OF  BEST  QUAT-ITV. 

T>  AN  DELL  and  SAUNDERS, 

X\l  QUARRYMEN  an.l  STONE-MERCHANTS, 

BATH. 

List  nf  prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Depfit*.  also  cost  for  transit  to  any 
part  of  the  kingdom,  furnished  on  application  to  Bath  Stone  Office, 
I'orsliam,  Wilt*. 

■\-\:^ILLIAM  S.  LAWRENCE,  Pennant 

T V Slone  Merchant.  Stapleton.  Office  — in,  Merchant-*treet, 
Bristol. — All  descriptions  of  Steps,  Tstndings,  Trooghs,  Tomb*,  Cnrb, 
Ashlar,  Paving,  4c.  on  a-ile  at  the  Stone  Queries,  Stapleton  ; and  at 
Couham.  on  the  Avon,  near  Bristol. 

PAEN  and  AUBIGNY  STONE. 

V>'  P-  FOUCARD.  Stone  Mep-hant  and  Quarryman.  — Cargoes 
ihipped  to  order  from  Coen  to  any  port.  Continets  taken  for  any 
■luantitie*.  DepMs  : Granite  Wliarf,  East  Greenwich  : I>U'.'  Wliarf. 
Waterluo-bridge.  Office  : No.  246,  Higb-streel,  Sunthwark,  near  the 
Town-hall. 

T.  A T H SION  E. 

IF  HENRY  STONE,  QiiaTTy-Maetyr,  begs  to  inform  Architects 
Builden,  and  Others,  that  he  still  continue*  to  SUPPLY  the  BEST 
COMBE  DOWN,  HA51PTON  DOWN,  and  BOX-HILL  GROUND 
STONE,  deliver^  In  truck  Bex  or  Bath  Station,  on  the  must  reason- 
able terms. 

n.  S.  begs  to  call  particular  attention  bilii*  Box- Hill  Ground  Stone 
it  being  of  a very  tnperior  qmillty,  and  warranted  to  stind  the 

Prices  furnished  on  application,  delivered  to  any  part,  by  ra.ll  or 
w.ater  carriage.  Residence — Wedcombe,  Bath. 

T)  R I N E,  BROTHERS, 

i > THE  LONDON  MARBLE  GALLERIES. 

13S.  Eiiston-road.  St.  Pancraa,  N.W. 

Every  description  of  M.arble  Work  executed  In  a superior  stylo. 

T)  R I N E,  BROTHERS, 

f > M.ARBI.F,  AND  S'TONE  MERCHANTS, 

Canal-road,  King’s  Cro«s,  N. 

M.ARBLE3  IN  BIAICKS  AND  SLABS. 

The  Provincial  Trade  will  find  their  Onlera  executed  with  care 
and  punctuality. 

JOHN  BAZLEY  WHITE  and  BROTHERS, 

MARBLE  MEKCHANTS, 
SnLLB.AN’K-STREET.  WESTMINSTER. 

Marble  of  sdl  kinds  and  of  best  quality  in  Block  and  Slab, 
M.arble  Mortars,  4c. 

RANSOME'S  SILICIOUS  STONE.— All 

kinds  of  ARCHITEC'i  v itAL  EMBELLISHMENTS  executed  In 
this  beautifnl  and  indestructible  materia!  at  prices  not  exceeding  the 
ordinary  cements, 

Full  particulars  furnished  on  application  to 

Mr.  FRED.  RANSOME, 

Whitehall  Wharf,  Catmon-row,  Westminster ; or  Patent  Stone 
Works  Ipswich. 


RANSOME’S  PATENTED  PROCESS  for 

INDURATING  STONE,  CEMENT,  BRICKS,  4c.  to  prevent 
and  arrest  decay  and  stop  porosity.  Can  be  workrt  by  any  meson, 
pointer,  or  labourer  os  readily  as  paint,  4c.  Does  not  alter  Gie  colour 
or  the  uatoral  appearance  of  the  material,  and  I*  permanent. 

Fora  practical  example  Inspect  the  CUSTOM -HOUSE.  GREENOCK: 
the  PAVILION.  BRIGHTON ; and  the  BLOOMSBURY  B.AITIST 
CHAPEL,  LONDON : and  for  estimates,  prices  of  solutions,  4c. 
apply  to 

Mr.  FREDERICK  RANSOME.  Whitehall  Itniarf,  Cannon-row, 
Westminster  : or  Patent  Stone  Works,  Ipswich. 


AUSTIN, SEELEY, 
and  CO. 
371—375, 
EUSTON-ROAD, 
ARTIFICIAL 
STONE  -WORKS. 

CATALOGUES  OF 

C H I M N E Y S, 
F 0 U N T A I X S, 

ON  APPLICATION. 


A. 


A.  ROBINSON, 

SLATE  and  STONE  MERCHANT, 

TIDAL  BASIN.  VICTORIA  LONDON  DOCKS. 
Office  and  Manufactory  : Bow-bridge  Slate  Works, 

Stratfoid,  London,  E. 

Every  description  of  Slate  Roofing  and  Slate  Mason's  Work  executed, 
ROBINSON’S  ROLL  RIBBING  for  Hips  and  Ridges,  the  best  .md 
cheapest  finish  for  slateil  roofs. 

Tbe  Trade  snppUe.1. 


T 


HE  LLANGOLLEN  SLAB  and  SLATE 

_ COMPANY  {Llmltcdl. 

Beg  to  call  the  attention  of  tlercbunts.  Architects,  Contractors, 
and  Bnilderi  to  their  present 
STOCK  OF  SUPERIOR  SLATE  SLABS 
{They  have  several  on  hand  containing  60  and  70  superficial  f»et). 
THIN  and  .THICK  ROOFING  SLATES.  ROLL  ami  RIDGE 
CISTERNS,  Sinks.  M.angers,  Salting  TrouKhs,  Flower  Boxes,  and 
EnameUed  Chimney-pieces.  ChiffouUrs,  Table  Tops,  and  Slabs. 

Their  ENAMELLED  ARTICLES  are  much  appreciated,  and  are  in 
great  demand.  In  all  the  principal  towns  in  this  country,  Spain, 
Australia,  and  China. 

Lists  of  Prices  and  Books  of  Designs  may  be  had  on  apiilicatlon  t» 
the  Manager,  at 

4,  WHARF,  SOUTH  WHARF-ROAD,  PADDINGTON,  W, 


QLATES  for  SALE.  — T.  and  I.  B. 

lO  NICHOLSON  beg  to  Inform  Slate  Merchants  and  Others  that 
they  are  prepared  to  supply  SLATES  and  SLABS  from  their  stock  at 
Gloucester  and  Southampton  to  any  station  on  the  odjoinins  rallwaya 
at  greatly  reduced  prices.— - Address,  T.  and  1.  B.  NfCHOLSUN, 
MerchauU,  Gloucester. 

Offices.  George-street. 


V 


ALENTIA  SLATE  SLABS. 

The  Volentla  Slab  Company  invite  attention  to  tlieir  Slabs, 
_jw  supplied  of  very  large  dimensions  and  of  superior  quality.  Tliey 
have  been  used  at  the  British  Museum,  National  Gallery,  Bethlehem 
Hospital,  various  Lunatic  Asylums,  the  Ordnance  Works,  Wwlei 
Prison,  Pcntonvllle,  and  other  Penitentiaries  : Malting  Floor*  iu  Bed- 
fordshire .and  Hertfordshire.  Brewerie*,  the  Race  Stand  at  Brighton, 
Portsmouth  Barracks,  and  are  kept  In  stock  hy  the  principal  Slate 
Merchants  In  london.— For  wholesale  terms,  apply  to  the  C-ompany’e 
Manager,  at  Valcntia,  Kerry. 

4,  Trafalgar-square,  London,  W.C.  June,  1858. 


M 


AGNUS’S  ENAMELLED  SLATE 

obtained  the  Medal  ofthe  Society  of  Arts,  the  Prize  Meilal  at 

the  Great  Exhibition,  1851,  and  Two  First -class  Medals  at  the  P.’iriB 
Exhibition. 

Traehy  imitation*  of  this  beautiful  material  are  being  palmed  upon 
the  public.  Architects  are  therefore  re<iuested  to  see  that  the  name  of 
•'  MAGNUS  ” is  upon  each  article. 

Chimney-pieces,  billiard-tables,  table-top*,  baths,  wall-lining*,  4c. 
a new  Dlu'tratcd  Catalogue  of  which  can  be  ha<l  at  the  Plmlioo  Slate 
Work*.  38  and  40,  Upi>er  Belgrave-place,  Pimlico,  S.W. 


OM'CARTHY,  CARMAN,  and  SAND 

, and  CEMENT  MERCHANT,  Whltefrtara'W'harf.Whltefrlnra, 
Fleet -street.  City.  Sand  from  above  or  below  Briilge.  delivered  by  the 
y.ard  or  per  Ixirge.  Ballast,  screened  or  unscreened,  by  the  yard  ur  per 
barge.  Stocks.  Lime,  and  Old  Bricks.  Dry  Rubbish  delivered,  per 
barge,  In  any  quantity,  alougiide  the  Thames. 


PATENT  ASPHALTE  ROOFING  FELT, 

a cheap,  dnralde,  and  perfectly  waterproof  roofing,  one  penny 
per  square  foot.  Patent  Inodorous  Felt  for  damp  walla.  Ship  Sheathing 
Felt,  and  Dry  Hair  Pelt  for  steam  boiler*.  Most  liberal  terms  allowed 
to  agents. — D.  ANDERSON  and  Son,  Manufoctuiera,  28  and  284, 
Billitcr-street,  Ixindon. 


A SPHALTE,  FOREIGN  and  BRITL-^H, 

/~\  for  FLAT  ROOFING,  and  every  description  of  PAVING, 
especially  in  damp  situations. 

FROM  2*.  9d.  PER  SQUARE  YARD, 

Country  Builders  supplied  with  Asphalta  for  Footings  and 
Barn  Floor*,  with  Instructions  for  using  it. 

Apply  to  JOHN  PILKINGTON,  Polonceau  and  Llnimer  Asph.ilte 
Office,  hlonument  CTiambers,  14,  Fish-street-hill,  Ixuidon. 

N.B.  Importer  of  the  PURE  ROCK  ASPHALTE,  from  the  LIMMEB 
Mines  In  Hanover. 


A 


L 


ITTLE  CASTERTON  FREESTONE. 

Apply  for  price*.  4c,  to 

FRANCIS  and  OCTAVIUS  N.  SIMPSON,  STAMFORD  ; 
and  see  Specimen*  at  the  Office  of 
Messrs.  FINDER,  8IMP.SON,  and  SONS, 

29,  Savllle-row,  London. 


SPHALTE  — TRINIDAD  — 

rendered  of  uniform  consistency  hy  Steam  Power. 

wouBiuvr.  / fc  pvery  description  of  Building,  Railway, 
PREPARED  I and  Agricultural  Work. 

/for  every  purpose,  situation,  and  export  to 
TEMPiJtEU  ^ every  climate. 

The  Trade  supplied  on  lulrontageous  terms,  and  e.'tlmatea  given 
for  works  of  any  magnitnde  : .also  for 
LAYING  TAR  >A\T.MBNT. 

THOMAS  HARRISON, 

A-SPHALTE,  WHITING.  AND  PAINT  WORKS 
Cjunbridge-heath  Wharf.  Hackney; 

Sunderland  Wharf,  Rotherbitlie  ; 

City  Offices,  19.  Ixmdon-street,  E.C.  opposite 
the  Blockwall  Railway. 


A SPH. 

X3L  'TRIN 


ALTE.— GERVASE  FOOTTIT, 

’TRINIDAD  ASPHALTE  WORKS,  Rotherhithe.  London.  Esta- 

ished  1334.  — TRINIDAD.  SBYS8EL,  and  BKITISH  ASPHAI-TES, 
manufactured  by  steam-power,  laid  down  in  the  l^ert  manner,  or 
supplied  in  any  quantity.  I^onnatiau  for  using  forwarded  with 
material.  Post-olliee  orders  or  reference  in  London  promptly  attended 
to.  Estimates  given  for  every  kind  of  the  above  work. 
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On  Furniture  and  Furnishing. 

lERE  are  many- 
living  who  can 
look  hack  suffi- 
ciently far  into 
the  vista  of  the 
past,  to  call 
to  mind  the  pe- 
riod when  arti- 
cles of  decora- 
tion in  the  par- 
lour or  drawing- 
room of  even  the 
middle  classes, 
were  of  a very 
peculiar  and 
more  national 
character  than 
at  present. — 

Themantel-piece 
usually  boasted 
its  florid  peach, 
pear,  or  orange,  made  of  stone.  The  virtuoso 
was  supposed  to  be  so  deceived  by  the  “ ars 
cst  celare  artem,"  that  he  would,  undoubtedly, 
attempt  to  comminute  the  tempting  delicacy ; 
and  the  complacency  of  the  artist  was,  no 
doubt,  satisfied  at  the  contemplation  of  the 
human  teeth  in  contact  with  the  work  of  his 
skill.  Then  there  was  the  chalk  parrot,  very 
green  and  brittle,  regarded  generally  by  the 
inmates  as  a specimen  of  high  art.  Near  to 
this  cretaceous  specimen  of  ornithology  reposed 
in  great  dignity  a squat  Chinese  mandarin, 
who,  upon  the  slightest  touch,  would  gravely 
and  seutentiously  nod  his  head  ; but  whether 
at  the  said  touch,  or  at  things  in  general, 
deimnent  sayeth  not.  Added  to  these  a few 
specuuens  of  shells  and  pebbles,  a pair  of 
Derbyshire  spa  candlesticks,  an  etui-case,  and 
a couple  of  hand-screens  of  peacock’s  feathers, 
and  the  catalogue  of  mantel-piece  penates  was 
well-nigh  complete.  Then,  in  the  comer  of 
the  room,  carefully  arranged  on  a small  round 
walnut-wood  table,  would  most  likely  be 
found  a collection  of  either  Worcester,  Derby, 
or  Chelsea  China,  with  a Chinese  tea-pot,  and 
cups  and  saucers,  by  no  means  deficient  in 
little  bits  of  brass  ribs,  called  rivets.  Then 
there  was  the  eternal  round,  convex  mirror, 
reflecting  everything  in  a small,  clear  focus, 
like  a peep  into  the  world  of  Lilliput.  An 
eagle  perched  at  the  top,  with  a brass  chain  in 
his  beak,  and  little  gilt  balls  around  the  frame, 
were  part  and  parcel  of  this  curiou-s  specimen 
of  the  reflective  genius  of  the  age,  and  its 
position  was  universally  over  a prim  old- 
maidish  sort  of  side-board,  whereui)on,  with 
straight  thin  legs,  and  oval  stomach,  stood  the 
family  tea-urn.  The  brass-wire  fender,  square 
and  high  ] the  chintz  curtains,  the  Kidder- 
minster carpet,  and  the  home-spun  hearth- 
rug; chairs  and  tables  truly  English  in  sub- 
stautiability  and  form ; and  the  old  marqueterie 
book-case,  with  a falling  front,  were  severally 
characteristic  of  the  time.  The  spinet,  too, 
though  suggestive  of  an  earlier  date,  was  often 
there,  as  an  heir-loom  or  for  use  ; and  then  the 
odd-looking  music  strewn  about ! Amateur 
singers  in  those  days  had  evidently  little  ambi- 
tion to  ascend  to  alto  or  to  dive  down  into  the 
depths  ofbasso,as  evidenced  by  the  verylimited 
scale  of  the  domestic  score.  The  engravings 
which  often  graced  these  leaves  of  the  muses 
were  certainly  wonderful  specimens,  and  some 
few  lying  before  us  at  this  moment  are 
“ screechingly  ” ridiculous.  People  at  the 
present  day  who,  with  a shilling  in  their 
pockets,  can  purchase  a book  full  of  admi- 
rable wood-cuts,  could  scarcely  credit  the 
dismal,  meagre  engravings  which  adorned  the 
pieces  of  music  and  the  books  of  our  grand- 
fathers. And  Id  Apollo — the  words  of  the 
songs^ ! J udging  from  these,  the  morality  of 
the  times  must  have  been  at  a low  ebb,  re- 


deemed, however,  by  some  of  the  light  elegan- 
cies of  Marlowe,  Raleigh,  or  Crashaw  ; — 

“ Hey  down  adown  did  Dian  sine 
Amongst  her  virgins  sitting. 

Than  love  there  is  no  vainer  thing. 

For  maidens  most  unfitting. 

And  so  think  I,  with  a down,  down,  deiTy.” 

The  pictures  on  the  walls  most  likely  repre- 
sented ladies  rising  like  flowers  out  of  flower- 
pots reared  in  the  Lely,  Kneller,  or  Reynolds’ 
nursery-grounds,  wliile  admirable  mezzotints, 
in  black  and  gilt  frames,  found  their  allotted 
places.  The  Countess  of  Berkeley  and  the 
Countess  of  Essex,  by  Sir  Joshua,  engraved  by 
Ardell ; the  family  of  the  unfortunate  Charles, 
after  Vandyck,  were  probably  amongst  the  i 
number,  not  omitting  the  Countess  of  Coven-  j 
try,  one  of  the  celebrated  Miss  Gunnings,  of 
whom  the  wits  of  the  day  said, — 

" Cupid  one  day,  to  show  his  cunning, 

Left  ofl  his  bow,  and  took  to  gunning.” 

Instead  of  these  comparatively  humble 
attempts  at  ornament  and  decoration,  what 
have  we  now  1 The  periods  of  Louis  XIV. 
XV.  and  XVI.  revived  without  the  governing 
laws  of  taste  to  direct  the  choice  of  huhl,  mar- 
qneterie,  and  ormolu.  As  for  pictures,  our  own 
artists  have  sprung  into  giants.  Our  walls  are 
covered  wito  the  finest  water-colour  drawings 
in  the  world,  or  rich  with  the  productions  of  j 
oil  painters,  whose  works  fetch  prices  Avhich 
would  make  — and  perhaps  do  make  — the 
ghosts  of  Gainsborough  and  Morland  long  to 
come  back  again  into  the  world  of  palettes  and 
easels.  Clean,  swept  away  are  almost  all  the 
landmarks  of  our  forefathers’  tastes  by  modern 
innovations  imported  into  this  country  after 
the  general  peace  ; and  although  Wedgewood 
and  his  fellow  labourer  and  helpmate,  Flax- 
man,  achieved  miracles  of  art, — and  although 
at  the  present  time  our  furniture-makers, 
whose  boast  is  more  in  respect  to  substantia- 
bility  and  use,  than  to  form  and  outline,  have 
done  their  best  to  keep  the  English  taste  in 
one  direction,  yet  we  are  every  day  reflecting 
)nore  and  more  the  period  of  French  magni- 
ficence which  made  Paris  some  150  yeans  ago 
the  most  elaborately  furnished  capital  the 
world  has  ever  seen.  For  a long  period  our 
insular  position,  and  the  nece.ssarily  limited 
means  at  our  disposal  for  an  acquaintance  with 
continental  taste,  cast  us  upon  our  own  re- 
sources, the  result  being  the  fortitcr  in  re  of 
furniture,  instead  of  the  suaviter  in  modo. 

We  must  endeavour,  however,  while  yet 
there  is  time,  to  chasten  our  predilections  for 
the  highly  decorative  in  in-door  art,  lest  we 
fall  into  the  error  of  collecting  in  our  drawing- 
rooms an  incongruous  assemblage  without  re- 
pose, order,  or  design.  Upon  entering  a room, 
any  oiie  in  the  habit  of  thinking  upon  tliese 
matters,  can  see  at  a glance  whether  fastidious 
taste  has  presided  over  selection,  or  a mere  re- 
liance on  the  recommendation  of  the  uphol- 
sterer or  commission  agent. 

Possibly  one  of  the  most  important  features 
in  the  proper  adornment  of  the  interior  of  our 
liouses,  and  one  certainly  the  least  considered, 
is  the  curves  of  the  various  articles  of  furni- 
ture, and  of  matters  of  decoration  generally. 
The  correct  arrangement  of  outline  gives  the 
peculiar  character  to  all  the  finest  furniture. 
It  has  been  urged,  that  “ the  composition  of 
curves  will  be  most  agreeable  when  the 
mechanical  means  of  describing  them  shall  be 
least  apparent and  we  know  that  at  the  best 
period  of  art,  the  cuia-es  used  in  mouldings 
and  ornaments,  were  tliose  of  the  higher  order, 
such  as  conic  sections,  whilst  in  the  period  of 
declining  art,  circles  and  compass  work  pre- 
vailed. In  the  choice,  therefore,  of  your  cabriole 
chairs,  tables,  and  pier-glasses,  look  to  their 
curves,  and  to  the  relation  they  hear  to  the 
other  furniture  of  the  room  and  to  the  room 
itself.  This  necessity  equally  applies  to  all  the 
minor  articles  where  undulatory  lines  are  in 
use  ; and,  as  the  laws  of  beauty  are  much  more 
arbitrary  than  is  generally  supposed,  an  inves- 
tigation into  the  causes  which  make  one  article 
beautiful  and  another  the  reverse  is  a very  useful 
and  a very  agreetible  recreation.  You  object 
to  the  bulge  in  that  jug  because  it  is  too  sudden, 
or  you  delight  in  the  outline  of  that  vase,  or 
yon  greatly  prefer  the  oval  frame  of  that  par- 
ticular picture  to  the  other  square  ones,  pro- 


bably not  remembering  that  your  taste  has  been 
guided  by  the  most  subtle  and  delicate  laws  of 
geometry,  plane  and  solid.  Arabesque  designs 
owe  their  beauty  to  the  highest  princqfle.s  of 
this  science,  showing  the  close  relationship 
between  art  and  science, — so  close,  indeed,  that 
in  some  cases  it  is  almost  difficult  to  say  where 
the  one  begins  and  the  other  ends  ; and  so 
wonderfully  formed  is  the  human  mind,  that  it 
arrives  at  results  and  produces  wondrous  effects 
before  the  causes  and  principles  which  have 
led  to  them  are  discovered. 

” Causa  latet,  vis  est  notissima’” 

If  these  should  appear  to  the  general  reader, 

I to  whom  these  remarks  are  addi’cssed,  somewhat 
! abstruse  matters  in  connection  with  so  ordinary 
a subject  as  that  of  properly  furnishing  one’s 
house,  we  would  a.sk  him  to  reflect  a little, 
and  assuredly  he  will  alter  his  opinion.  The 
“ taste”  of  England  may  be  said  to  be  in  almost 
a state  of  transition.  It  is  emerging  from  dark- 
ness into  a light  almost  overpowering.  The 
most  beautiful  objects  from  every  part  of  the 
world  are  ijouriug  into  the  English  market. 
So  great  is  tiie  demand  for  articles  of  vertu  that 
private  collections  on  the  Continent  are  at  this 
moment  being  broken  up  for  the  purpose  of 
sending  to  England.  They  find  their  way,  too, 

! not  into  private  shops,  where  only  the  few  can 
examine  them,  but  into  all  the  respectable 
auction-rooms  of  London,  where  any  one  has  a 
right  to  enter,  to  investigate,  examine,  admire, 
and  purchase,  if  he  can.  Our  auctioneers  are 
all  making  fortunes,  for,  through  their  rooms 
percolate  the  treasures  of  the  workl,  a fact  which 
scarcely  requires  illustration  by  referring  to 
the  extraordinary  public  sales  of  the  last 
two  or  three  years.  Added  to  this  means 
of  guiding  and  refining  taste  are  the  art 
exliibitions,  where  the  private  collections  of 
individuals  are  gathered  together  for  the 
public  good,  and  as  “comparison”  is  one  of 
the  first  necessities  for  arriving  at  sound  con- 
clusions in  respect  to  judgment  in  selecting, 
it  is  to  be  expected  that  the  impulse  given  to 
art,  will,  and  does,  outrun  all  possible  calcu- 
lation, and  advances  in  almost  geometrical 
proportion.  On  the  other  side,  however,  the 
lamentable  displays  of  Vandalism,  or  pure  un- 
mitigated ignorance,  are  lamentable  in  the 
extreme.  The  success  of  some  of  the  mock 
auctions  of  London,  where  daubs  are  sold  for 
“ paintings  by  the  old  masters,”  and  glaring 
vulgar  china  as  S^\Tes  or  Dresden,  and  sticky, 
treacly  bronzes  as  old  Florentine,  is  attri- 
butable to  this  ignorance,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  enormous  price  given  for  inferior  articles  at 
the  more  legitimate  sale-rooms.  The  laws, 
therefore,  that  govern  and  direct  these  matters 
arc  7iot  unimportant,  and  one  of  the  rewards 
of  good  taste  is  not  only  in  the  pleasure  created 
by  a recurrence  to  areally  beautiful  object,  but 
it  touches  the  pocket  also  ; and  this  fact,  if  it 
be  received  as  one,  will,  we  conceive,  be  con- 
sidered unanswerable. 

The  next  important  matter  for  consideration 
is  arrangement,  so  that  one  piece  of  furniture 
may  not  uuduly  obtrude  on  the  obsen'ation  of 
the  beholder  to  the  detriment  of  its  neighbour, 
nor  its  colours  kill  adjacent  articles.  The  eye 
loves  the  contemplation  of  harmony,  and  none 
can  exist  in  a chamber,  however  magnificently 
furnished,  unless  proportion  is  observed.  How 
often  the  entire  beauty  of  an  otherwise  well- 
furnislied  room  is  utterly  ruined  by  a gaudy 
carpet,  the  ill-as.sorted  colours  in  which  dissi- 
pate the  vision,  and  do  not  permit  the  eye  a 
moment’s  rest  on  worthier  objects.  Repose  is 
so  necessary  for  the  vi.snal  faculties  that  they 
enjoy  nothing  without  it,  and  as  the  eye  natu- 
rally first  seeks  the  floor,  it  is  best  fitted  for 
the  enjoyment  of  sm-rounding  objects  of  beauty 
if  it  does  n ot  rest  on  a pattern  which  might  sug- 
gest the  idea  of  an  iris  distorted  into  madness  by 
the  agonies  of  the  loom  ! The  same  remarks 
apply,  of  course,  to  the  papering  of  the  room. 
There  again,  patterns  of  all  kinds  arc  destruc- 
tive to  decorative  furniture,  although  when 
there  are  neither  pictures  on  the  walls,  nor 
ornamental  objects  around,  paper  of  delicate 
and  appropriate  design  is  an  excellent  substi- 
tute— and  comparatively  a cheap  one — for 
more  expensive  means  of  pleasing  the  eye  and 
satisfying  the  taste  ; hut  do  not  indulge  in 
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both,  for  each  will  be  neutralized  by  the  other. 
Ill  short,  a room  furnished  with  incongruous 
objects,  without  regard  to  harmony  and  arrange- 
ment, however  adminible  they  may  singly  be, 
is  like  a room  full  of  people  talking  at  once, 
making  of  the  whole  mere  jargon  and  din,  even 
though  each  individual  speaker  may  be  an 
impersonation  of  wisdom  itself. 


THE  NEW  REFORil  RILL : SOCIAL 
PROGRESS. 

At  the  time  of  the  last  general  election,  in  1S57, 
we  ventured  to  offer  observations  on  the  subject  of 
parliamentary  representation;  and  certainly  the 
period  of  nearly  two  years  between  that  time  and 
this,  in  regard  to  subjects  which  have  come  before 
the  attention  of  the  House  of  Commons,  has  not 
diminished  the  concern  which  we  speelully  must 
have  in  the  selection  of  men  competent  to  e.\ press 
opinions  of  the  educated  classes,  and  acquainted 
with  facts  of  the  condition  of  the  people.  The 
questions  of  the  health  of  towns  and  the  improve- 
juent  of  dwellings ; the  metropolitan  questions 
of  sewerage,  street  and  railway  communications, 
bridges  and  river-embankment,  public  parks,  and 
others ; questions  such  as  those  which  have  been 
brought  into  discussion  in  refei'euce  to  the  public 
offices,  which  may  favourably  or  prejudicially  ail'ect 
our  art  for  many  years  to  come;  questions  of  rela- 
tions between  masters  and  workmen;  and  others 
educational  and  social,  more  than  we  have  space  to 
recount,  are  arising  continually  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  many  of  them  only  to  ho  occa- 
sion for  exposure  ofignorance  on  the  part  of  con- 
spicuous members  of  that  august  assembly.  We 
therefore  have  intimate  concern  with  politics, — 
interpreting  the  word  in  its  true  sense  of  the  art 
of  well-regulating  states,  and  not  limited  in  appli- 
cation to  the  matters  traditional  out  of  which  have 
been  formed  “parties,”  and  to  those  which  are  in- 
ternational. We  will  not  say  that  if  Parliament  did 
its  work,  there  would  be  no  need  of  the  formation 
of  an  association  snch  as  that  for  the  Promotion  of 
Social  Science  : the  probability  rather  is,  that  tlio 
iiuiuiries  pursued  out  of  Parliament  are  necessary 
prior  to  any  useful  measiire  of  legislation.  Such 
was  the  view  recognized  by  ilr.  Chadwick,  when 
he  recently  urged  the  systematic  pursuance  of  this 
preliminary  investigation.  The  insufficiency,  and 
what  is  often  the  one-sidedness,  of  inquiry  in 
parliamentary  committee,  has  been  shown  of  late 
in  every  question  taken  up,  in  which  we  have  felt 
coJicerned. 

If  the  question  of  public  health  were  properly 
tmderstood,  it  would  be  f»een  to  be  most  imme- 
diately connected  with  that  of  the  defence  of  the 
country.  When  we  are  able  to  present  facts,  such 
as  tliose  brought  to  light  by  the  Reports  of  Local 
Boards  of  Health, — for  example,  as  mentioned  in 
anotherplace,that  the  averageduration  of  life  canhe 
lengthened  immediately,  several  years,  by  sanitary 
operations,  and  that  the  high  mortality  of  chil- 
dren which  has  been  well  recognized  as  showing 
prevalence  of  causes  that  determine  degeneracy 
of  race,  cun  be  in  similar  manner  reduced,  the 
Builder  may  be  justified  in  olfering  those  facts 
for  the  consideration  even  of  a Secretary  at  War, 
or  a First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  along  Avith  the 
arguments  for  the  better  care  of  the  men  at 
present  in  the  nation’s  service. 

In  the  bill  now  before  the  House,  “ to  Amend 
the  Laws  relating  to  the  Representation  of  the 
People  in  England  and  Wales,  and  to  Facilitate 
the  Registration  and  Voting  of  Electors,”  we 
obsiTve  that  there  is  not  only  an  extension  of  the 
sufl’rage  so  as  to  include  those  of  the  worklng- 
cla-sses  who  have  acquired  settled  habits,  who 
alone  it  may  be  desirable  should  influence  the 
representation,  but  that  there  is  a certain  con- 
cession to  that  representation  of  professions 
and  educational  and  progressive  agencies,  for 
which  before  we  ventured  to  contend.  It  must 
be  quite  clear  that  whatever  qualification,  say  of 
property,  be  taken  as  entitling  to  a vote,  that 
system  must  be  a most  imperfect  one  which  can 
exclude  from  the  register  any  portion  of  such  a 
profession  as  either  of  tho.se  with  which  we  are 
connected.  Under  the  existing  law,  an  architect 
or  engineer,  resident  hi  chambers,  is  not  qualified 
for  a vote, — although  the  nominal  owner  of  the 
house,  who  may  be  a person  quite  inferior  in  social 
position  and  in  education,  may  have  one, — and  in 
spite  of  the  facts,  which  we  have  made  sufficiently 
clear,  that  the  architect  or  eiig'necr  is  one  who  is 
conversant  with  those  very  que>tions  which  make 
or  mar  the  prosperity  of  the  conntry.  To  how 
much,  indeed,  of  that  prosperity,  not  to  speak  of 
architects  and  town-improvements,  has  not  the 
class  of  engineers  already  contributed  ? It  is  true 


that  we  should  have  been  bettor  satisfied  with  a 
bill  that  would  have  given  the  direct  qualifiea- 
tion  to  our  profession  (and  we  may  name  the 
actuaries  and  statisticians  also  as  deserving  of 
recognition);  but  the  limitation  of  the  professional 
title  to  being  on  the  register,  to  the  professions 
called  “learned,”  and  to  certificated  schoolmasters, 
has  probably  arisen  only  from  the  fact  that  in 
callings  such  as  our  own,  the  means  of  defining  the 
limits  of  the  profession,  by  diploma  or  otherwise, 
liave  not  been  discovered,  and  that  therefore  ns 
before  the  public,  there  would  be  no  protection 
from  the  assumption  of  a qualification  by  any 
hod-man  who  chose  to  call  himself  “architect.” 

We  Avould  express  no  opinion  in  favour  of  clauses 
of  the  bill  at  this  stage  of  its  progress : but,  as 
tending  we  believe  to  forward  the  social  interests 
of  the  artisan  class,  and  the  progressive  and  bene- 
ficial influence  of  our  profession,  its  principle  we 
hope  will  receive  impartial  examination. 


RESULTS  OF  SANITARY  lilPROYEMENT. 

MACCLESriEXD, 

Two  years  ago  we  had  to  notice  results,  at 
that  time,  of  the  sanitary  improvements  at  Mac- 
clesfield; and  we  have  lately  met  with  particu- 
lars of  the  sixth  year’s  proceedings  of  the  Local 
Board  of  Health  and  Improvement  Committee, 
which  should  be  stated,  as  with  other  experience, 
corroborative  of  the  fact  of  the  extraordinary  and 
immediate  benefits  from  works  of  the  like  charac- 
ter. In  the  two  first  years,  3,372f.  were  expended 
beyond  the  income,  with  the  avowed  object  of 
elVecting  the  extensive  works  required  in  the 
streets  and  courts  most  needing  improvement, 
within  the  shortest  period.  The  beneficial  results 
were  at  once  manifested,  and  were,  singularly, 
confined  to  the  locnlitie.s  operated  upon.  The 
decreased  mortality  ranged  from  12  to  GO  per 
cent. ; as  to  sickness,  the  cases  attended  by  the 
union  surgeons  were  from  21-  to  29  per  cent,  less; 
and  police-ofl'ences  were  reduced  21  to  55  per 
cent.  Such  benefits,  of  course,  have  been  attained 
not  without  increased  rates;  yet  even  during  the 
last  year  of  unexampled  distress  “not  a single 
summons  or  other  summary  proceeding,  has  been 
issued”  for  the  recovery,  though  there  are 
“11,000  separate  asses.sments.”  Previous  to  the 
last  six  yeans,  a very  large  per  centage  of  the 
Highway  and  Lighting  Rates  w.as  lost.  The  pre- 
sent Board,  it  is  true,  have  powers  for  the  collec- 
tion of  assessments  at  10/.  and  under,  from  the 
landlords. 

The  practice  from  the  first  having  been  to  com- 
plete the  chief  sanitary  arrangements  in  houses  and 
courts,  Avhilst  the  streets  were  being  sewered  and 
paved,  full  opportunity  has  been  aftbrded  for  mea- 
suring the  character  of  the  results.  Forty-three 
streets  and  215  courts  have  been  thus  improved, 
as  mentioned  in  our  particulars  from  the  fourth 
report ; and  G02  houses  have  been  similarly  treated, 
the  whole  expenditure  having  been  15,9-1 1/.  Great 
as  the  outlay  has  been,  the  results,  sanitary  and 
moral,  as  well  as  pecuniary,  have  far  out-weighed 
the  cost.  The  cottage-owner  has  gained  in  the  im- 
proved ability  for  payment,  by  reason  of  lessened 
sickne.ss,  and  by  Inssctied  cost  of  repairs ; moreover, 
cottages  have  become  better  tenanted  as  compared 
with  the  period  prior  to  the  improvements.  In 
four  of  the  streets,  where  sickness  had  always  pre- 
vailed, there  had  been  a saving  of  133/.  a year  in 
parish  relief,  or  about  one-eleventh  part  of  the 
cost  of  the  improvements.  .Surely  direct  results 
like  these  cannot  be  over-estimated.  The  report 
properly  remarks  ou  the  itilluence  whieli  the 
change  from  extreme  filth  may  he  supposed  to 
have  on  the  habits  of  the  people,  and  in  words 
similar  to  those  we  hav'e  oilen  used,  says,  “ The 
mind,  too,  receives  a secret  sympathetic  aid  to 
purity .’' 

Before  the  operations  of  the  Board,  the  mortality 
in  the  borough,  in  a porii-d  of  fi.’e  years,  was  at 
the  rate  of  thirty-three  in  a thousand : for  the 
last  five  years  it  has  been  twenty-six  in  a thousand. 
In  the  rural  districts,  immediately  surrounding 
the  horongh,  the  mortality  during  the  first  five 
' ve.irs  had  been  sixteeu  in  a tliousand.  In  funeral 
expenses  alone,  calculated  from  returns  of  232 
burial  clnb-s,  8,729/.  have  been  saved.  There  have 
been  28, 120  less  cases  of  sicknes.s,  and  the  cost  of 
these  cases  being  estimated,  according  to  tlie  data 
furni.shcd  by  benefit  societies,  or  at  one  shilling  a 
day  for  twc\ity  days,  28, 120/.  would  appear  to  he 
thus  saved.  TTie  average  age  of  all  who  died  in 
the  first  period  of  live  years,  was  twenty-four  years 
(whilst  in  the  adjoining  rural  districts  it  was 
thirty-four  years) : in  the  last  five  years  it  has 
been  twenty-scv’cn  years.  The  last  year’s  average 
is  twenty-eight-and-a-hulf  years.  Three  years  at 
least  have  already  been  added  to  the  hie  of  each 


inhabitant.  Deatfis  of  children  under  one  year 
have  decreased  16'3  percent.;  and  those  under 
five  years  -t'G  per  cent.  It  is  fairly  presumable  | 
thus  that  the  causes  of  the  degeneracy  of  race  are  , 
being  removed.  The  decrease  of  deaths  is  chiefly  I 
in  that  class  of  diseases  which  are  called  prevent-  ' 

able.  Zymotic  diseases  have  decreased  upwards  ' 

of  twenty-seven  per  cent.  It  is,  however,  right  to  , 
state  that  the  average  mortality  is  the  same  at 
the  present  time  as  two  years  since,  and  that 
although  the  report  says,  “ Each  year  gains  an  ac- 
cession,” Ac.  the  average  duration  of  life  in  the  last 
year  has  not  equalled  that  as  mentioned  in  the 
fourth  report.  The  reasons  of  the  difference  and 
apparent  falling-oli'  should  have  been  inquii*ed 
into. 

In  regard  to  the  plans  and  structure  of  houses, 
the  Board, — being  empowered  to  supervise  and 
apjirove  the  plans  of  all  new  houses,  factories, 
and  schools, — some  time  since  prepared,  in  eoncert 
with  the  loading  architects  and  builders,  a scheme 
of  regulations ; and  these  regulations  have  been 
adopted,  without  trouble,  in  3-16  new  houses,  and 
wholly  or  paidially  in  1,G00  alterations.  The 
regulation  of  the  221  lodging-houses  has  also  pro- 
duced important  results.  I 

The  Board  claim  credit  for  having  reduced  the  I 
rates  by  one  shilling  in  the  pound;  for  having 
collected  them  in  full,  and  for  having  thereby 
saved  1,-150/.  a year  ; for  liavlng  saved  3-13/.  a 
year  in  gas,  and  31/.  a year  for  glazing  and  repairs, 
and  for  having  extended  the  lighting,  and  pro- 
moted the  ultimate  object  of  gas-manufacture  by 
tiie  town  to  aid  the  rates  by  revenue;  for  having 
improved  the  cottages,  lodging-houses,  slaughter- 
houses, and  streets  and  courts;  erected  a new 
bridge,  and  effected  other  improvements  for  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  town  ; and  for  tlie  large  amount  of 
saving  in  lives  and  expense  of  sickness,  and  the 
improvement  of  morals;  for  having  provided  work 
for  able-bodied  paupers  during  the  panic,  and  for 
having  efieeted  all  their  works  without  a single  dis- 
pute in  theshape  of  litigation, — the  money,  15,059/. 
from  owners  of  property  in  the  streets  operated 
upon,  also  hav'ing  been  collected  without  default  ^ 
or  legal  proceedings.  They  have  maintained  the 
public  park  in  a state  which  lias  provided  means 
of  recreation  for  the  working  classes;  and  since 
its  opening  they  say  that  “ drunkenness  and  dis- 
orderly conduct,”  and  “summary  charges”  of 
j every  class,  have  decreased  25  per  cent.  A new 
plan  of  the  borough,  on  the  scale  of  10  feet  to  a i 
mile,  has  been  completed,  giving  the  accurate 
dimensions  of  all  property,  and  registering  all  • 
matters  connected  with  the  sewerage,  the  gas  and  \ 
water  mains,  and  the  levels.  The  Board  appear  : 
to  have  made  only  one  omission,  judging  from  i 
their  report,  and  that  is,  in  the  document  itself^  , 
where  there  is  no  mention  of  the  name  of  their 
surveyor,  to  whom,  however,  it  is  obvious  they  i 
consider  themselves  much  indebted  for  “ atten- 
tion and  practical  skill  ” in  general  matters,  as  ; 
Avell  !is  for  Ills  management  of  the  new  water-  f 
works  and  other  duties,  through  which  engineer-  [ 
ing  assistance  had  been  saved.  j 


METROPOLITAN  IMPROVEMENTS.  | 

IXSTITUTE  OF  BEITISH  AUCUITECTS. 

A MEETING  of  the  Institute  was  held  on  Mon- 
day evening  last;  Mr.  J.  J.  Scoles,  V.P.  in  the  i 
chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  former  meeting  having  been  ■ 
read  and  confirmed,  several  donations  were  an-  i 
nouuced,  among  which  were  a set  of  engravings 
on  a large  scale,  representing  the  decorations  oa 
the  ceilings  of  the  palace  at  Versailles. 

Pi'ofessor  Donaldson  observed  that  the  study  of 
ceilings  was  one  that  was  comparatively  little 
pursued,  yet  was  one  deserving  of  the  utmost  at- 
tention; and  there  was  scarcely  any  place  which 
afforded  such  beautiful  specimens  of  this  descrip- 
tion of  art-decoration  as  the  palace  of  Versailles, 
where  the  rich  and  tasteful  ornamentation  of  the 
ceilings  was  illustrative  of  the  wars  of  Louis 
t^uatorze  and  other  French  monarchs. 

A letter  was  read  with  reference  to  some  exca- 
vations at  Wroxeter,  the  site  of  the  Roman  city 
of  Uriconium;  and  also  a communication  from 
Lord  de  Grey,  stating  that  he  would  have  great 
pleasure  in  holding  himself  invited  to  the  Institute 
for  ilonday,  April  -Ith,  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
senting tlie  prizes.  I 

Mr.  Digby  Wyatt  said  there  were  two  subjects  ! 
which  had  engaged  the  serious  attention  of  the 
' council,  and  before  taking  any  proceedings  with 
regard  to  them  they  were  most  anxious  to  have 
them  prominently  brought  under  the  notice  of  the 
profession  at  large,  in  so  far  as  it  was  rcjiresented 
by  the  members  of  that  Institute.  The  first  of 
these  subjects  was  the  position  of  the  Royal 
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Academy,  and  more  particularly  as  it  was  affected 
by  the  debate  of  the  other  evening  ; the  second 
being  that  portion  of  the  new  Reform  Bill  by  which 
the  franchise  was  extended  to  certain  professional 
bodies.  The  council  was  strongly  of  opinion  that, 
whilst  it  could  not  but  recognize  most  gratefully 
and  warmly  the  good  done  in  different  ways  by 
the  Royal  Academy,  still,  that  in  anything  like  a 
modification  of  its  constitution,  the  profession  to 
which  they  all  belonged  might  be  more  worthily 
represented;  and  therefore  they  considered  that 


very  fit  matter  for  discussion;  but  there  was  one 
subject  to  which  he  should  like  to  draw  the  atten- 
tion of  members.  There  were  at  present  estab- 
lished in  London  several  distinct  aaithorities,  such, 
for  instance,  as  the  Commission  of  Sewers,  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  ‘Works,  and  the  Board  of 
Trade,  which  had  a department  for  the  manage- 
ment of  railways;  and  thus,  so  far  as  the 
Government  of  the  country  was  concerned,  the 
arrangement  of  new  streets,  of  now  sewers,  and  of 
new  railways,  was  controlled  hy  three  separate 


means  might  very  properly  be  taken  to  call  the  | bodies.  London,  according  to  his  view,  could 
attention  of  the  Premier  or  of  the  ministry  to  the  never  he  properly  treated  as  a metropolis  unless 
extension  and  development  of  architectural  studies  these  three  authorities  combined  together  in  some 
in  reference  to  the  reorganization  of  the  Royal  way  to  determine  on  the  course  of  new  streets,  of 
Academy,  if  he  might  use  such  a word,  which  was,  sewers,  and  the  localities  best  adapted  for  termini, 
perhaps,  a little  far-fetched.  And  as  to  the  other  It  was  true  that  the  streets  governed  the  termini, 
subject,  the  council,  seeing  that  members  of  other  and  the  sewers  to  some  extent  governed  the 
professional  bodies  were  distinctly  recognized  as  streets ; hut  it  was,  nevertheless,  most  important 
entitled  to  the  franchise  from  the  fact  of  their  that  these  three  things  should  he  brought  toge- 
belonging  to  a profession,  could  not  hvit  feel  ther  under  one  head  that  should  have  power  to 
anxious  that  architects,  whose  studies  were  no  deal  with  them. 

less  onerous  and  calculated  to  enlighten  the  intel-  Mons.  Horean  read  a paper  developing  his 
lect,  should  participate  in  the  enjoyment  of  this  views  on  the  subject  of  improvements  generally  in 
privilege,  and  they  felt  it  very  hard  that  they  the  city  of  Loudon. 

should  be  left  altogether  out  of  the  class  of  the  : Mr.  Haywood  said  that  it  was  hy  no  means  so 
learned  professions.  The  council  hoped  that  the  easy  a matter  as  it  might  at  first  appear,  to  effect 
members  of  the  Institute  would  see  fit  to  present  improvements  in  London ; and  if  it  were  viewed 
a petition,  probably  in  connection  with  both  sub-  as  a whole,  one  would  find  that  be  became  in- 
jects; and  at  any  rate  they  would  be  very  glad  to  volved  in  political  considerations.  Some  years 
meet  them  on  that  day  week,  with  a view  of  having  ago  he  had  experience  of  the  difficulty  of  laying 


the  subject  fully  discussed. 


I down  a system  of  sewers,  and  discovered  very 


Mr.  Godwin  congratulated  the  council  on  the  ' clearly  that  it  was  not  such  a system  as  he  sliould 
movement  which  they  had  made  in  these-  very  have  preferred,  but  such  as  proved  to  be  pi-actica- 
iinportant  matters,  and  believed  that  it  would  be  ble,  that  he  was  compelled  to  adopt.  On  looking 
hailed  with  great  gratification  hy  the  whole  body  j at  the  map,  the  first  thing  which  forced  itself  on 
of  the  profession,  especially  that  branch  of  the ! the  attention  was  the  utter  want  of  forethought 
question  which  related  to  the  franchise.  When  ' on  the  part  of  those  who  had  tlie  control  of  me- 
the  right  to  vote  was  acquired  simply  by  the  fact  I tropohtan  improvements.  If  a spider  had  tumbled 
of  professional  position,  ho  thought  the  special  into  an  inkstand,  tumbled  out  again,  and  crawled 
attainments  required  for  the  architectural  profes- 1 over  the  paper,  he  believed  that  he  would  have 


sion  afforded  a very  strong  claim  indeed  to  the 
franchise.  He  had  risen,  however,  simply  for  the 
purpo.se  of  suggesting  that  there  was  a third  sub- 
ject which  might  well  occupy  the  attention  of  the 
council,  and  which  had,  in  fact,  already  received  it 
to  some  extent : he  alluded  to  the  question  of  copy- 
right. It  was  expected  almost  every  day  that 
Lord  Lyndhufst  would  move  for  a committee  to 
consider  the  matter,  and  it  seemed  to  him  de- 
sirable that  the  council  of  the  Institute  should 
appoint  a small  standing  committee,  to  bring 
forward  evidence  and  to  take  steps  for  the  pro- 
tection of  architectural  copyright. 

Professor  Donaldson  was  glad  Mr.  Godwin  had 
called  attention  to  the  subject,  for  it  proved  that 
the  matter  had  come  legitimately  under  the  con- 
sideration of  the  council,  and  that  it  had  not 
assumed  to  itself  any  position  which  was  not 
justified  hy  the  feeling  of  the  members  of  tbe 
profession  at  large.  It  would  be  rcinembered 
that  a petition  had  been  already  presented  by  the 
Institute  to  Parliament,  claiming  the  protection 
of  the  Legislature  witli  reference  to  cojiyright, 
and  of  architectural  subjects  generally ; and  the 
matter  was  now  introduced  by  the  council,  in 
order  that  members  who  had  anytiiing  to  recom- 
mend might  have  the  opportunity  of  doing  so, 
and  that,  fortified  by  such  opinions,  the  case 
might  be  put  in  such  an  aspect  a.s  to  come  most 
forcibly  before  Parliament.  The  subjects  required 
the  utmost  consideration,  and  a special  evening 
would  be  devoted  to  them,  including  the  matter 
to  which  Mr.  Godwin  had  called  attention. 

The  adjourned  discussion  on  Mr.  Rickman’s 
paper  with  reference  to  “Metropolitan  Improve- 
ments now  under  the  consideration  of  Parliament,” 
was  then  resumed. 

Mr.  Rickman  said  he  did  not  know  that  he  had 
anything  further  to  communicate.  The  most 
interesting  point  in  connection  with  the  metropo- 
litan railways  was  the  one  to  be  chosen  to  con- 
tinue the  West  London  to  join  the  South-Western 
Railway  and  the  Pimlico  Station.  This  line  was 
almost  identical  with  the  West  and  South  Loudon 
Junction  Railway,  and  was  put  forward  hy  the 
dh-ectors  of  the  West  London  Railway  itself,  he 
believed,  with  the  approbation  of  the  North- 
Western  and  Great  Western  lines, — the  two  most 
important  influences  in  connection  with  the 
movement.  This  new  line  adopted  the  Kensing- 
ton Canal,  which  belonged  at  present  to  the  West 
London  Railway.till  it  approached  the  gas-works; 
it  tiien  crossed  the  river,  and  connected  itself  by 
several  junctions  with  the  vSonth -Western  line, 
and  also  with  the  West-end  and  Pimlico  line,  at  a 
station  the  other  side  of  Chelsea-bridge.  He  was 
not  aware  whether  the  Institute  was  in  a po.sition 
to  take  any  steps  with  reference  to  the  general 
subject  of  metropolitan  improvements  at  the 
present  time ; and  he  believed  this  would  form  a 


succeeded  in  accomplishing  as  presentable  a de 
sign.  He  was  not  an  advocate  for  the  extremely 
practical  and  economical  system  in  favour  with 
tbe  Americans  for  laying  domi  a town ; he  be- 
lieved he  should  weary  very  much  of  living  in 
streets  which  were  told  oil’  as  A,  B,  and  C,  and 
that  on  the  whole  he  had  no  doubt  he  would 
rather  liv-e  in  London,  even  as  it  was ; but  there  was 
a great  difference  between  rectangular  streets  and 
tbe  miserable  confusion  which  the  map  of  London 
exhibited  to  them.  Disregarding  smaller  works, 
there  seemed  to  have  been  but  two  imiirovements 
commensurate  with  the  wants  and  capabilities  of 
the  metropolis,  one  of  which  was  the  formation  of 
Regont’s-park  and  Portland-pl.ace,  and  continuing 
the  line  down  to  Charing-cross;  and  the  other  was 
the  erection  of  London-hridge,  and  the  formation 
of  the  approaches.  These  were  works  of  still 
greater  magnitude  in  that  they,  for  he  need  not 
say  they  were  executed  before  railways  had  taught 
us  to  hack  about  property  and  to  pull  down  houses 
as  freely  as  was  done  at  present.  The  destruction 
of  property  which  was  requisite  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  London-hridge  approaches  was  in  that 
day  considered  as  something  wonderful ; and  these 
improvements,  not  withstandingthepvesentcrowded 
state  of  that  locality,  were  still  largely  felt  and 
appreciated.  Por  the  benefit  of  the  metropolis  at 
large  very  little  had  been  done  since  then.  Can- 
non-street, it  was  true,  had  been  opened,  but  tliis, 
though  in  the  heart  of  the  City,  he  regarded  as  a 
local,  rather  than  a general  improvement.  It 
should  he  borne  in  mind  that  the  thirty  or  forty 
dift'erent  streets  which  had  from  time  to  time 
been  laid  out  in  Loudon  had  been  constructed 
through  the  aid  of  that  much-abused,  but  very 
useful  impost  the  coal-tax.  .and  he  for  one  hoped  it 
would  not  bo  abolished.  The  two  great  centres  of 
traffic  in  London  were  at  the  West-end  and  in  the 
City,  and  a great  many  improvements  had  from 
time  to  time  been  effected,  both  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Charing-cross  and  the  Rank  ; but  the  gimt 
fundamental  want,  that  of  one  leading  grand 
communication  between  these  two  ceiitre.s,  had 
been  entirely  lost  sight  of.  At  the  same  time,  he 
believed  there  was  one  object  on  which  money 
could  he  even  more  profitably  expended,  and  that 
was  in  throwing  open  the  whole  of  the  toll- 
bridges;  and  his  reason  was,  because  at  the  present 
moment  it  was  utterly  impossible  to  say  what  the 
traffic  would  do  for  itself;  just  now  it  was  unna- 
turally compressed  into  a channel  which  was  not 
intended  for  it,  hut  which  w’as  followed  in  conse- 
r[uence  of  the  existence  of  these  toll-bridges. 
Let  the  whole  of  the  bridges  between  London- 
bridge  and  Vanxball  be  opened,  and  they  would 
find  that  a wonderful  deviation  of  traffic  would  at 
once  take  place,  which  would  immediately  relieve 
London-hridge  to  the  extent  of  one-third  of  its 
traffic,  and  in  a very  short  time  would  relieve  it 


of  even  more,  whilst  the  necessity  for  the  con- 
templated outlay  of  23,000/.  or  40,000/.  in  spoil- 
ing London-hridge  and  making  its  approaches 
infinitely  more  crow'ded  than  they  were  in  the 
present  day,  would  be  avoided.  He  sincerely 
hoped  that  sum  of  money  would  never  be  spent; 
he  would  rather  see  the  bridge  become  utterly 
imp.assable,  believing  that  these  small  measures 
only  had  the  effect  of  delaying  and  procrastinating 
and  making  much  more  costly  in  the  end  great 
improvements  which  must  come  at  last.  After 
the  bridges  bad  been  opened,  which  he  believed 
was  the  first-  great  metropolitan  want,  came 
the  construction  of  new  thoroughfares,  and  the 
first  that  would  be  required  was  in  his  opinion  a 
street  connecting  the  two  great  centres  of  circu- 
lation, which  would  begin  near  the  Bank,  and 
take  a line  between  Oxford-street  and  the  Strand 
up  to  Hyde-park  Corner.  He  had  no  pet  scheme 
of  his  own,  and  he  therefore  confined  himself  to 
giving  an  outline  of  his  idea  with  respect  to  the 
requirements  of  the  metropolis  ; after  the  bridges 
were  opened  and  this  main  street  had  been  con- 
structed, the  direction  of  traffic  would  have  been 
so  considerably  altered  that  they  would  then  he 
far  better  able  to  see  the  next  improvement  that 
would  bo  required.  With  regard  to  railways,  as  in 
everything  else,  we  hadjust  waited  a quarter  of  a 
century  too  late  till  we  liad  laid  out  onr  system. 
It  had  been  the  fortune  of  Mr.  Martin,  tbe 
painter,  a man  of  great  power  of  mind,  and  other 
projectors,  to  live  a quarter  of  a century  before 
the  time  when  the  country  was  prepared  for  the 
realization  of  their  great  schemes.  In  the  metro- 
polis persona  had  got  into  the  habit  of  waiting 
until  it  required  three  and  four  times  the  amount 
to  carry  any  public  object  into  efi'vct  which  it 
would  have  required  in  the  first  instance,  and  in 
the  end  it  w.as  carried  out  in  an  inefficient  manner. 
They  would  find  that  Martin’s  scheme  for  a railway 
surrounding  the  metropolis  was  gradually  being 
worked  out,  hut  worked  out  only  as  it  suited  the 
particular  views  of  each  company,  not  for  tlie  gene- 
ral advantage  of  the  metropolis,  which  did  not 
therefore  derive  the  full  benefit  that  would  be 
attendant  on  economy  of  outlay  and  consequent 
cheapness  of  transit,  or  on  the  advantageous  dis- 
position of  stations  which  also  afiected  the  time 
that  would  be  occupied  in  transporting  passengers 
from  one  place  to  another.  They  would  gather 
from  what  he  had  said  that  he  did  not  give  his 
approval  to  any  large  scheme  of  centralization; 
for  lie  looked  on  that  as  a fundamental  error.  He 
would  rather  at  any  time  have  two  bridges  of 
50  feet  than  one  of  100  ; and  any  person  who  was 
compelled,  as  he  unfortunately  was  during  all  the 
summer  months,  to  create  occasional  stoppages  in 
the  street,  would  find  how  great  an  error  it  was 
to  have  a huge  traffic  running  through  one 
thoroughfare  without  the  means  of  turning  it  into 
others.  So,  with  reg.ard  to  railways,  he  looked 
on  the  plan  now  projected  for  bringing  the 
northern  ilistrict  of  London  into  the  valley  of  the 
Fleet  as  a very  admirable  one,  but  he  would  rather 
have  it  coming  with  three  termini  than  w'ith  only 
one.  He  held  that  it  would  be  a mistake  to  bring 
any  large  body  of  traffic  into  Farringdon-street, 
•and  discharge  it  several  times  a day  at  one  point 
across  Blackfriars-hridge ; he  would  rather  that 
a portion  of  it  only  came  into  Farringdon-street, 
and  tliat  the  other  half  sliould  go  southward, 
which  might  be  accomplished  by  taking  the  liue 
of  the  canal,  and  trying  to  bring  that  portion  of 
the  traffic  down  nearer  to  the  Bank.  The  metro- 
politan improvemeut,  however,  which  he  consi- 
dered of  more  importance  than  all  the  rest  was 
the  communication  across  the  Thames;  and  he 
believed  that  entirely  new  streets  were  more  im- 
portant than  railways,  so  that  they  might  have 
alternate  lines  of  coinuuuiication.  Hulboni-lnll 
might  be  very  difficult  for  horses,  and  it  might  be 
very  desirable  to  do  away  with  it,  but  lie  hoped 
the  Board  of  Works  would  uot  think  of  spending 
200,000/.  on  its  imjirovemcnt,  fur  the  money  could 
be  far  better  employed  in  opening  Soutliwark- 
bridge.  The  embankment  of  the  Thames  would 
no  doubt  he  a very  splendid  scheme,  but,  in  his 
opinion,  it  would  he  more  splendid  than  useful; 
he  did  not  mean  to  say  it  would  not  he  an  im- 
provement, hut  it  would  not  render  the  others 
unnecessary;  in  fact,  if  it  were  accomplished  the 
others  must  follow.  He  should  like  to  see  it  done 
with  a view  of  giving  London  what  it  wanted 
greatly,  a feature;  and  he  hud  no  doubt  that  in 
course  of  time  the  streets  would  adapt  themselves 
to  that  line;  but  the  great  thing  needed  at  the 
present  moment  was  a grand  line  from  east  to 
west.  He  hoped  that  the  Board  of  Works,  if  they 
did  not  now  possess  the  requisite  funds,  would  have 
them  in  their  hands  at  some  future  day,  and  that 
they  would  coutemplate  this  improvement  in  a 
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broad  spirit,  and  would  not  make  a street  which 
in  a quarter  of  a century  would  be  too  narrow  for 
the  purpose.  He  must  say,  too,  that  he  hoped  it 
would  he  made  quite  irrespective  of  cost,  for  if 
anything  of  the  kind  was  to  be  done  effectually 
in  the  metropolis,  of  which  the  present  generation 
might  be  proud,  and  which  might  be  useful  here- 
after, it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  the  work 
should  be  accomplislsed  irrespective  of  cost.  He 
thought,  also,  that  the  metropolis  was  quite  rich 
enough  to  tind  the  amount  requisite  for  improving 
its  streets;  and  this  brought  him  to  the  question 
of  funds,  which  lay  at  the  root  of  everything. 
It  would  be  found  that  for  many  years  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  large  improvements  which  had  been 
carried  out  in  the  metropolis  had  taken  place 
either  directly  or  indirectly  through  the  agency 
of  the  corporation,  except  such  as  were  effected 
by  the  crown  revenues.  The  metropolitan  board 
of  works,  constituted  as  it  ^v•as,  and  embodying  in 
it  what  he  might  call  the  quintessence  of  the 
economy  of  all  the  parishes,  and  also  perhaps  the 
quintessence  of  thoir  loquacity,  would  never  carry 
out  these  streets  in  the  way  in  which  they  ought 
to  be  done.  The  desire  for  economy,  would,  he 
was  afraid,  be  paramount;  but  economy  in  the 
parochial  meaning  of  the  term,  must  uot  be  thought 
of;  the  simple  necessities  of  population  must  be 
paramount,  and  any  improvements  to  be  projected 
and  carried  out  be  quite  independent  of  cost.  He 
was  inclined  to  think  that  these  improvements 
never  would  be  carried  out  by  direct  taxation ; 
and  if  they  only  looked  at  the  works  which  he  had 
pointed  out — and  he  had  not  referred  to  parks  at 
all,  though  he  could  see  two  spots  at  which  the 
inhabitants  were  as  well  entitled  to  them  as  in 
other  parts  of  Loudon, — he  was  quite  certain  that 
ten  millions  would  be  required  to  cover  the  cost. 
Cannon-street  afforded  a noble  opening,  but  it  was 
a street  with  ouly  one  side;  and  yet  it  had  cost 
nearly  three-quarters  of  a million  of  money,  at  the 
same  time  that  it  added  little  to  the  architectural 
embellishment  of  the  city. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Wyatt, 

Mr.  Haywood  stated  that  he  could  not  charge 
his  memory  with  the  exact  figures,  but  he  believed 
that  the  amount,  after  making  allowance  for  in- 
creased ground-rent,  was  as  nearly  as  possible 
what  he  had  stated  ? 

Professor  Donaldson  inquired  whether  the  rent 
of  the  plot  at  the  corner  of  St.  Paul’s  churchyard 
was  included  in  the  calculation. 

Mr.  Hayward  said  that  was  not  included ; but  it 
oidy  amounted  to  GO, OOOZ. ; perhaps  not  so  much  ns 
that,  and  100,000/.  did  not  go  far  in  the  improve- 
ment of  a city.  The  calculation  which  he  had  made 
with  regard  to  the  large  street  which  lie  advocated 
from  the  Bank  to  Hyde-park  Corner  was  that 
about  a million  a mile  would  be  required.  He  be- 
lieved it  would  be  found  that  throughout  any  of 
the  continental  states  no  Improvements  had  taken 
place  out  of  direct  taxation.  The  Emperor  of 
the  French,  who  had  his  own  way  tolerably  well, 
had  not  ventured  to  do  them  so,  but  it  was  entirely 
done  by  octroi.  And  as  there  was  hi  England  one 
article  which  was  consumed  by  everybody  without 
exception,  and  in  direct  proportion  to  the  means 
which  they  possessed,  and  as,  moreover,  the  reten- 
tion of  the  duty  on  coals  had  now  lasted  for  a 
couple  of  centuries,  he  believed  it  was  as  fair 
and  as  little  oppressive  a charge  as  could  pos- 
sibly e.xist.  This  tax,  which  was  actually  in- 
significant in  amount,  being  only  Is.  3d.  per  ton, 
and  producing  something  like  240,000/.  per 
annum,  was  collected  without  any  unpleasantness 
or  undue  pressure ; and  if,  instead  of  taking  it 
off,  it  were  doubled  or  trebled,  they  would  raise, 
according  to  circumstances,  half  or  three-quarters 
of  a million  without  any  pressure,  without  injus- 
tice, or  without  opposition  from  any  parties,  ex- 
cept a few  leading  manufacturers,  who  would  be 
the  only  persons  that  would  benefit  to  any  great 
extent  by  the  removal  of  the  duty.  If  it  were 
removed  to-morrow,  the  general  body  of  consumers 
would  not  be  benefited,  unless  in  course  of  time 
the  prices  might  be  brought  down  by  competition ; 
but  the  immediate  effect  would  be  to  remove  the 
only  fund  available  for  improving  the  city,  thus 
throwing  this  necessary  object  on  that  most 
troublesome  method  of  collecting  funds,  on  the 
assessed  value  of  the  metropolis.  The  coal-tax 
was  to  expire  in  1860,  with  the  exception  of  that 
portion  of  it  which  belonged  to  the  City,  and 
which,  as  would  be  proved  before  a parliamentary 
committee  when  the  time  came,  had  been  in  e.x- 
istence  for  the  last  500  or  600  years  ; and  what- 
ever might  be  the  fate  of  the  remaining  portion 
of  this  tax,  he  believed  this  part  would  be  main- 
tained, or,  at  all  events,  compensated  for.  It  was 
absolutely  requisite  to  keep  public  improvements 
prominently  in  view,  for  year  by  year  the  extent  of 


Loudon  was  getting  fearful,  and  men  had  not  now 
the  ignorance  of  their  forefathers  to  excuse  them. 
According  to  well-known  dat.^,  at  the  present 
rate  of  increase  London  would  double  its  popula- 
tion in  thirty-seven  years,  and  from  a minute  cal- 
culation which  he  made  of  the  extent  that  would 
be  required  for  this  additional  population,  he  found 
that  it  would  be  a very  serious  matter  indeed; 
and  as  it  was  a law  tliat  everything  which 
ran  to  a centre  must  run  back,  so  the  traffic 
must  increase  amazingly.  And  it  should  he  re- 
membered that  the  carriage  traffic  would  increase 
in  a much  larger  proportion  than  the  population, 
owing  to  the  impossibility  of  those  at  the  outskirts 
coming  to  the  centre  without  employing  vehicles; 
and  consequently  the  carriage  traffic  for  the  next 
fifteen  or  sixteen  years  must  make  the  streets  all 
in  one  huge  stricture,  and  none  of  those  small 
measures  of  police  legislation — such  as  making 
the  vehicles  ])as3  along  the  curbs,  or  the  construc- 
tion of  overhanging  footways — would  he  effectual 
in  remedying  the  evil.  It  was  a fact  worthy  of 
notice,  that  the  mass  of  property  lying  between 
the  two  centres  of  which  he  had  spoken  was 
gradually  rising  in  value ; the  world  was  beginning 
to  find  that  its  nervous  system  was  not  good  enough 
to  run  to  Loudon  and  back  every  day,  and  con- 
sequently they  found  that  what  had  been  a depre- 
ciated property,  was  witbin  the  last  five  or  six 
years  rising  in  value  again ; and  tlierefore  there 
was  no  knowing  what  they  might  have  to  pay ; 
if  a necessity  arose  for  carrying  out  those  improve- 
ments which  he  had  pointed  out.  A tax  which 
might  fairly  and  equitably  be  given  to  the  metro- 
polis was  that  on  carriages;  there  would  be  a 
groat  struggle  for  it,  and  he  was  afraid  there  was 
truth  in  the  remark  which  he  saw  published  last 
week,  that  the  House  at  large  was  not  at  all 
earnest  in  its  desire  for  metropolitan  improve- 
ineuts.  But  he  believed  it  was  one  which  might 
reasonably  be  given  towards  the  metropolis  by 
the  House,  and  this,  with  the  coal-tax,  would 
admit  of  some  of  those  large  measures  being  car- 
ried out  which,  if  Loudon  was  really  to  go  on 
prospering,  should  be  adopted,  otherwise  the 
traffic  which  at  this  moment  was  the  wealth  of  its 
centres  would  be  their  ruin,  as  the  population 
would  be  led  to  seek  for  other  centres,  to  which 
there  would  not  be  such  immense  difficulty  in 
getting,  tliroughfact  their  being  surrounded  with 
what,  in  comparison  to  the  population  of  London, 
were  nothing  better  than  alleys. 

Mr.  Pocock  said,  the  improTcraent  of  the  metropolis , 
had  been  a subject  of  interesting  contemplation  to 
him  for  many  years,  and  it  was  a Utile  more  than 
twenty-fire  years  since  he  used  to  get  up  at  three 
o’clock  in  the  morning  and  survey  those  very  courts 
and  alleys  with  reference  to  projected  improvements  at 
llolborn-hiU.  On  this  particular  matter  he  did  not  coin- 
cide with  the  previous  speaker,  but  he  agreed  fuUy  in  all 
his  other  observations— especially  in  whut  he  had  inci- 
dentally said  as  to  the  necessity  ot'providing  for  the  distri- 
bution rather  than  the  concentration  of  Iraflie.  When  the 
approaches  to  London-bridge  were  being  made,  that  prin- 
ci^e  was  not  sufficiently  kept  in  view,  aud  a gentleman 
who  had  very  considerable  influence  over  those  works,  Mr. 
Jones,  bad  acknowledged  to  him  that  this  point  had  been 
too  much  overlooked.  About  the  Mansion-house  espe- 
cially, it  would  be  found  that  all  the  streets  converged  to  a 
point,  leading  of  course  to  great  confusion,  and  requiring 
a very  great  amount  of  space.  It  was  on  this  very  prin- 
ciple of  distributing  the  traffic  that  he  thought  Mr.  Hay- 
ward was  quite  correct  in  urging  the  opening  of  all  the 
bridges,  not  only  of  those  which  paid  tolls,  but  the  improve- 
ment likewise  of  Blackfriars-bridge ; for  he  knew  that 
large  contractors  were  in  the  habit  of  sending  round  their 
vehicles  from  the  westward  over  London-bridge  to  such 
localities  as  Cheapside,  rather  than  subject  their  horses  to 
the  puJl  over  Blacklriara-bridge.  And  it  was  on  this  same 
principle  of  the  distribution  of  the  traffic  that  he  disagreed 
with  Mr.  Hayward  as  to  Hoiborn-hil!.  Any  one  standing 
at  the  corner  of  Chancery-lane,  or  Shoe,  or  Fetter-lanes, 
would  see  that  the  heavy  vans,  which  ought  by  rights  to  go 
up  Holborn-hill,  came  down  through  Fleet-street  and 
these  lanes,  in  order  to  get  from  London-bridge  to  the 
north-west  of  London.  Another  point  of  great  importance 
would  be  a further  commuuication  from  east  to  west; 
Gresham-street  would  afford  a very  good  opening  for  this, 
but  there  was  one  obstacle  in  the  way,  namely,  the  Blue- 
coat  School,  which  ought  to  be  taken  away  altogether  and 
sent  into  the  country  for  a little  fresh  air.  Mr.  Hayward 
was  quite  right  in  the  principle  which  he  laid  down,  that 
money  should  be  spent  in  widening  narrow  streets  ; it  was 
always  better  to  plunge  into  a mass  of  bouses  and  make  a 
street  right  through,  because  by  so  doing  we  secured  a 
double  frontage,  instead  of  only  one,  and  generally  speak- 
ing less  valuable  property  was  taken  in  this  way.  The 
Bank,  as  well  as  Chariug-cross,  was  always  sure  to  be  a 
focus  for  traffic,  no  matter  how  streets  might  be  opened 
up  ; but  a great  deal  of  traffic  passed  these  points  which 
had  no  business  in  their  vicinity  at  all,  and  only  went  that 
way  because  there  was  no  other  open  to  it.  In  this  way 
a large  proportion  of  the  traffic  which  crossed  London- 
bridge  was  not  so  much  metropolitan,  but  passed  over  it, 
as  the  great  thoroughfare  between  Kent  and  Essex.  This 
might  as  well  not  come  into  the  City  at  all,  or,  if  it  did,  it 
could  as  readily  go  over  Blackfriars  or  Southwark-bridgea 
if  the  communication  were  open  to  it. 

Mr.  Lambert  Jones  (being  called  upon)  said  the  meeting 
had  cause  to  be  thankful  to  Mr.  Hayward  for  the  manner 
in  which  he  had  treated  the  subject;  and  though  he  differed 
from  him  in  many  respects,  still  it  was  pleasant  to  hear  the 
other  side  of  the  question.  It  was  impossible  to  fulfil 
many  of  his  ideas  with  regard  to  the  leading  thoroughfare, 
for  it  was  out  of  the  question  to  conceive  that  they  could 
carry  out  improvements  irrespective  of  cost.  The  fact  was 


that  the  cost  of  some  of  the  properties  in  London  would  'i 
be  so  enormous  as  to  render  it  impossible  that  they  could  1 
be  purchased,  because  there  was  an  end  to  the  purse  of  a i 

nation  as  well  as  to  that  of  an  individual.  He  alluded  to  i 

such  property  as  that  at  Cornhitl,  which  had  sold  at  the  ' 
rate  of  anout  346,000L  an  acre.  Perhaps  the  cheapest  and  I 
most  useful  street  that  had  been  made  was  Moorgate- 
street,  and  the  cost  of  that  per  acre  was  67, COOL ; but  the  ' 
corporation  were  most  successful  iu  the  return  which  they  •, 
obtained,  getting  back  no  less  than  one-lhird  of  their  ex- 
penditure. It  should  be  understood  that  in  the  majority  •, 
of  improvements  of  this  kind  they  were  under  the  neces- 
sity of  taking  nearly  twice  ns  much  land  as  they  required. 

At  .Moorgate-street  they  were  fortunate  enough  to  cut  at  j J 

right  angles,  and  so  were  able  to  obtain  exactly  what  they  ' ^ 

wanted,  front  and  rear;  but  at  Cannon -street,  although  t ho 
width  which  they  required  was  only  20  feet,  they  had  often  ■ i 
found  themselves  under  the  necessity  of  purchasing  pro- 
perties extending  back  for  130  or  H30  feet.  In  the  year  i 
1842,  when  the  improvements  at  Cannon-street  were  con- 
templated, there  was  a great  desire  to  carry  a street  '• 
through  Watling-street,  as  parties  in  the  neighbourhood 
did  not  like  that  old  thoroughfare  to  be  turned  into  a i 
lane;  but  on  investigation  it  was  fouud  that  there  were 
certain  properties  the  value  of  which  rendered  it  utterly 
impossible  that  any  funds  at  all  adequate  to  the  under- 
taking could  be  procured.  With  respect  to  the  opening 
of  bridges,  beginning  at  Southwark-bridge,  he  did  not  ' 
believe  it  would  accomplish  the  object  proposed.  Cannon- 
street  and  Cheapside  would  be  the  only  thorougbrurea  s 
there  would  be  for  the  traffic  to  get  away  by,  these  were 
now  crowded,  but  the  additional  amount  to  be  thrown  r 
upon  them  would  render  them  wholly  impassable.  To  get  1 
out  in  any  other  way  they  should  remove  Guildhall,  or  do  . 
what  he  hoped  they  would  not  Ihiuk  of  doing,  and  ibut  was  * 

to  occupy  a little  piece  of  ground  that  he  was  keeping  ; 

for  an  improvement  of  his  own.  The  great  advantage, 
in  his  miud,  would  bo  if  improvements  could  be  carried  out  j i 

along  the  river;  but  this  could  only  bo  accomplished 
radually,  and,  as  it  were,  on  a sliding  scale.  'I  hey  had  now  i 
een  thirty  years,  from  the  commencement  of  the  Loudon- 
bridge  approaches,  expending  three  millions  of  public 
money,  and  no  doubt  with  considerable  advantage,  but  ■: 
the  full  benefit  would  never  be  realized  until  these  other 
improvements  were  carried  out.  For  this  purpose  he  sug- 
gested that  a certain  amount  should  be  laid  out  in  the 
purchase  of  reversionary  interests  of  freehold  property 
along  the  river ; he  did  not  meau  that  they  should  wait  to 
commence  operations  for  eighty  years,  but  that  oppor- 
tunities should  be  sought  from  time  to  time  for  a judicious  i' 
investment  of  money,  and  iu  that  way  they  would  in  time  n 
be  able  to  carry  out  a very  grand  iraprovemeut  indeed. 

He  was  opposed,  however,  to  nil  idea  of  encroachment,  and  i 
he  had  regretted  to  see  the  Houses  of  Parliament  stepping  • 
into  the  river;  for  his  purt  he  would  hardly  allow  a walk- 
ing-stick to  be  put  into  it.  He  hoped,  therefore,  that  if  I 
they  were  to  have  a new  bridge  they  would  be  made  to  f 
carry  it  across,  for  when  old  London-bridge  was  removed,  ,1 

not  ouly  was  there  more  water  a mile  and  a half  higher  up  t; 

the  river,  but  there  was  even  more  water  at  London  ii 
Docks.  The  dock-master  had  fur  many  years— he  bad  b 
himself  seen  it  for  eighteen— kept  an  accurate  registry  of  !■ 
the  rise  and  full  of  the  tide  and  of  high  water  twice  a r. 
day ; the  results  of  bis  observations  were  submitted  to  the 
present  Duke  of  Newcastle,  then  Lord  Lincoln,  and  as  . 
soon  as  he  saw  them  the  idea  which  had  before  been  enter- 
tained of  obtaining  an  act  of  Parliament  for  embanking 
the  Thames,  and  of  encroaching  on  the  river  was  at  once 
abandoned.  The  thoroughfare  proposed  to  be  made  to 
Ilyde-park  Corner  was  an  admirable  one,  but  he  believed 
the  money  would  never  be  expended  so  judicioosly  as  oa 
a good  wide  quay,  which  would  be  valuable  ou  the  very 
principle  stated  by  Mr.  Hayward,  as  affording  a short  way 
lor  persons  to  get  down  to  the  Houses  of  Parliament  and 
between  Westminster  and  the  City.  With  regard  to  tho 
funds  requisite  for  these  undertakings,  he  contended  that 
instead  of  the  taxation  proving  oppressive  to  poor  persons  > 
especially,  the  employment  which  they  obtained  from 
large  public  works  of  such  a nature,  benefited  them  to  a 
far  greater  extent  than  they  could  possibly  be  affected  by 
the  tax;  whilst  there  could  be  no  doubt  whatever  that 
opportunities  had  been  given  to  persons  in  better  posi- 
tions of  adding  to  their  fortunes,  by  the  extent  to  which.  i 

thoroughfares  had  been  widened.  Mr.  Jones  proceeded  I 

to  explain  the  course  of  a railway  iu  which  he  himself  b 

was  interested,  by  which  it  was  proposed  to  relieve  the  i 

thorouglil'area  of  the  Notting-hill  aud  Camden  Town  » 

traffic,  setting  passengers  down  idu.se  to  the  Bank,  and  1 

being  enabled  by  a difference  iu  the  levels  to  bring  t 

them  outinto  the  open  air.  The  same  line  would  also  be  f 

continued  from  another  point  by  a cutting  of  1 in  150  < 

under  ihe  Docks,  and,  making  use  of  the  Thames  Tunnel,  , 

would  join  the  southern  railways  at  the  other  side  of  the  i 

river,  uud  so  relieve  London-bridge  from  a large  amount 
of  the  traffic  by  w hich  it  was  now  overcrowded. 

Mr.  C.  11.  Smith  said  that  too  much  stress  was  laid  on  i 

opening  new  streets  and  on  widening  old  streets,  aud  but  ; 

little  attention  was  paid  to  the  River  Thames,  the  injury  ■ 

of  which  would  be  the  most  fatal  blow  to  the  City  of  1 

London.  He  believed  it  was  extremely  detrimental  to  tho  r 

trade  above  bridge  that  heavy  goods  could  only  be  got  out  r 

at  high  tide,  and  he  thought  that  the  same  facilities  ought  ; 

to  exist  for  loading  and  unloading  at  aU  times  along  the  i 

course  of  the  river  as  existed  in  the  London  or  St.  Kathe- 
rine's Docks.  Where  the  stream  was  wide,  mud  hud  i 
accumulated  to  a great  extent,  aud  a considerable  portion  i 
was  only  available  for  small  boats  and  barges,  but,  on  the  t 
contrary,  where  the  river  was  narrow  and  tho  channel  I 
deep,  the  mud  was  swept  away  without  being  suffered  to  i 
deposit  itself.  He  believed  that  the  desired  end  of  dis- 
tributing traffic,  as  well  as  of  making  property  more  r 
valuable,  would  be  attained,  if  docks  and  quays  were  con-  > 
structed  all  the  way  down  between  the  bridges.  i 

Mr.  Jennings  said  he  was  very  frequently  down  in  the  i 

crowded  purt  of  the  City,  and  he  had  observed  that  the  I 

obstruction  was  caused  in  a much  greater  degree  by  the  | 

heavy  traffic  than  by  anything  else.  Probably  at  soma  | 

period  it  woold  be  found  necessary  to  put  a stop  to  these  I 

vans  being  loaded  and  retained  at  the  sides  of  streets  in  j 

London,  and  he  thought  it  was  a desirable  matter  for  con- 
sidei  HtioD  whether  some  way  could  not  be  found  of  loading 
them  in  the  interior  of  the  warehouses.  At  present 
Cannon-street  was  comparatively  useless ; but  he  tnooght 
that  it  would  be  attended  with  very  desirable  effects  if  a 
street  were  made  from  St.  Martin's-ie-Grand  towards 
Blackfrior’s-bridge,  and  the  object  would  be  accomplished 
with  comparative  ease,  inasmuch  as  that  part  was  much 
clearer  of  houses  than  other  neighbourhoods.  It  was 
fonnd  that  the  expense  of  goiog  through  a low  neighbour- 
hood was  always  greater,  because, although  the  amount  of 
compensation  was  individually  leas  than  it  would  be  in 
large  streets,  the  number  of  houses  more  than  made  up  | 
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for  the  (lifferenca  in  their  relative  value.  On  the  sahject 
of  railways,  lie  considered  that  if  the  project  were  success- 
fully carried  out  of  taking  a railway  to  Charing-eross,  it 
would  have  the  effect  of  greatly  relieving  London-bridge, 
the  traffic  over  which,  more  than  anything  else,  was  in- 
strumental in  choking  up  the  City.  At  the  same  time  he 
believed  it  would  be  a most  expensive  line,  and  ho  had 
very  great  doubts  that  it  would  ever  yield  a dividend.  He 
could  not  conceive  it  possible  that  a line  would  ever  be 
carried  under  Ihe  London  Docks,  for  in  the  first  place  it 
would  be  a more  difficult  undertaking  even  than  tne  con- 
struction of  the  Thames  Tunnel,  and  he  was  sure  that  it 
would  meet  with  every  opposition  from  the  Dock 
Company. 

Professor  Donaldson  considered  that  the  discussion  was 
one  of  a most  important  churaeter ; and,  in  order  that  all 
men's  minds  might  be  thoroughly  given  to  the  best  mode 
of  improving  the  metropolis,  ho  thought  the  Institute 
might  well  devote  another  evening  to  the  consideration  of 
-the  suliject.  He  fully  concurred  in  every  word  which  Mr, 
Hayward  had  said;  his  principles  were  admirable,  and  it 
was  only  on  such  principles  that  they  ought  to  proceed. 
But  there  were  still  topics  which  had  not  been  touched  on; 
and  since  Mr.  Hayward  had  spoken  the  discussion  had 
Tatlicr  gone  into  detail  than  dealt  with  the  subject  in  a 
largo  aud  comprehensive  manner.  He  therefore  trusted 
they  would  lie  able  to  resume  the  discussion  on  that  night 
fortnight : and  this  was  ultimately  determined  on. 

_Mr.  Hansard  said  that  the  great  iimount  of  traffic  in  the 
middle  of  (he  day  appeared  to  him  to  be  created  altoge- 
ther by  the  different  railways  ; and  ho  would  suggest  that 
if  a leading  thoroughfare  could  he  commenced  at  the 
corner  of  Cranbourne-street  from  Leicester-square  and 
'SO  on  down  Long-acre  and  into  Farringdon-street,  it 
would  have  the  effect  of  making  Blackfriurs-bridgo  lead 
directly-  from  the  west  to  the  south,  and  so  divert  a good 
deal  of  the  traffic  over  Londou-bridge.  It  was  worthy  of 
-remark  that,  in  a very  interesting  work  which  was  pub- 
lished by  John  Gwynne  ahundred  years  ago  and  dedicated 
to  the  king,  nearly  all  the  improvements  effected  since  in 
the  City  and  at  the  IVest-end  had  been  pointed  out,  and 
among  them  the  formation  of  Begeut-street,  Portland- 
place,  and  of  Regent’a-park,  but  with  a central  palace  for 
the  king. 

Mr.  Cates  explained  the  difficulty,  amounting  almost  to 
impossibility,  atteodaut  on  carrying  any  new  street  be- 
tween Fleet-street  and  Holborn,  on  account  of  the  pro- 
perly of  several  im)5ortant  corporations  which  lay  in  that 
district,  as  well  as  from  the  fact  that  it  likewise  contained 
Lincciln’s-inn,  and  the  region  occupied  by  the  lawyers.  At 
the  present  moment  there  was  one  piece  of  ground  unoc- 
cupied, and  it  was  essential  for  the  success  of  the  project 
that  it  should  continue  in  that  condition.  He  had  just 
seen,  however,  (bat  it  was  to  be  let  for  building. 

_ Mr,  Godwin  said,  witfcont  then  touching  the  general  ques- 
tion, their  hour  having  come,  he  should  like  to  offer  one 
word  in  conclusion  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  a project 
which  Mr.  Rickman  had  mentioned  that  evening,  but  had 
accidentally  omitted  to  mark  on  his  plan,  be  alluded  to 
the  proposed  extension  of  the  West  London  Railway,  as 
proposed  by  the  company  itself,  which,  ns  would  be  seen, 
offered  very  important  aid  to  the  Horth-Western  and  Great 
"NVestern  lines,  giving  them  connection  with  the  lines  on 
the  south  side  of  the  river,  and  access  to  the  Pimlico  station 
at  the  West-end,  and  to  Charing-eross,  if  the  Act  for  that 
line  were  obtained,  which  was  not  unlikely.  The  present 
position  of  the  railway  system  in  London  was  so  absurd  that 
• one  could  hardly  speak  of  it  with  patience;  London  was  the 
only  town  in  the  United  Kingdom  where  a person  wishing 
to  go  through,  was  obliged,  if  not  to  remain  at  a hotel  for 
several  hours,  to  get  into  a cab  and  drive  through  a 
-crowded  thoroughfare  to  another  station.  The  West 
London  line  had  often  been  pointed  to  as  an  object  of 
ridicule,  but  oooneeted  with  it  us  he  liad  long  been  pro- 
fessionally, he  had  always  felt  and  maintained  its  import- 
■ance.  There  were  no  less  than  five  projects  before  Par- 
liament at  the  commencement  of  this  session,  of  which  it 
formed  a part,  and  three  of  these  had  passed  the  standing 
orders.  The  North-Western  had  agreed,  ho  believed,  to 
•aubaoribo  lon.OOOL  towards  the  West  London  Company’s 
scheme ; and  it  would  unquestionably  tend  greatly  to 
reluM  a the  existing  pressure  on  the  thoroughfares. 

The  discussion  was  then  adjourned,  and  a ballot  having 
been  taken,  the  proceedings  terminated.* 


LONDON-IBRIDCIE  AND  CKAHING-CROSS 
RAILWAY,  versus  ST.  THOMAS’S 
HOSPITAL. 

Ox  June  27,  1832,  the  physicians  and  surgeons 
of  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital  addressed  a letter  to 
the  governors,  on  the  injurious  effect  likely  to  be 
■the  result  of  extending  the  buildings  in  “ the 
low,  close,  and  confined  position  of  the  hospital,  as 
At  at  present  stands.”  Aud  they  stated,  that 
“after  mature  consideration,  they  feel  it  a duty 
earnestly  to  call  the  attention  of  the  governors  to 
this  question,  whether  instead  of  the  e.xpendi- 
'turc  necessary  to  keep  the  present  decayed  edifice 
In  a state  of  repair,  and  increase  its  accommo- 
dation, the  rebuilding  of  the  hospital  in  a more 
eligible;  situation  would  not  be  a measure 
infinitely  better  calculated  to  promote  the  bene- 
volent views  of  the  founders  and  supporters,  by 
rendering  it  more  extensively  and  efficiently 
-useful.”  This  letter  bears  the  signatures  of  Drs. 
Williams,  ElHotsou,  and  Roots,  and  of  Messrs. 
Travers,  Green,  and  Tyrrell,  physicians  and  sur- 
geons to  the  hospital.  They  were,  at  least, 
twenty-seven  years  before  their  time,  for  their 
wise  and  benevolent  advice  has  not  yet  been  fol- 
lowed. The  works  of  New  London-bridge  were 
the  occasion  of  the  representation  being  made. 
And  the  same  question,  as  we  stated  on  the  2Gth 
of  February,  has  come  round  again  in  another  and 
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more  important  form.  The  Charing-eross  Rail- 
way, as  we  observe  on  the  Parliamentary  plan, 
starting  from  the  Greenwich  Station,  London- 
bridge,  makes  a sweep  over  the  arcade  of  shops, 
crosses  the  north-east  angle  of  St.  Thomas’s 
ground  within  about  10  feet  of  the  corner  of  the 
new  north  wing,  and  bridges  the  street  close 
to  the  west  end  of  the  wing.  Besides  the 
constant  noise  and  vibration  from  passing 
trains,  the  ventilation  of  the  whole  hospital 
will  be  most  seriously  interfered  with ; and 
no  one  can  doubt  th.at  the  hospital  will  be  damaged, 
as  an  hospital,  to  an  enormous  extent.  Nothing 
short  of  removing  the  institution  altogether  will 
meet  the  case,  if  the  railway  is  to  go  on.  The 
question  is  being  battled  before  a committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons  in  the  usual  railway  style, 
and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  interests  of  those 
whose  interests  are  most  at  stake — the  sick,  will 
be  overlooked  in  the  contention.  In  the  mean- 
time we  have  heai-d  it  stated  that  the  question  of 
removing  the  hospital  has  in  some  sense  been  dis- 
cussed, and  that  sites  have  been  proposed  more 
unhealthy,  if  anything,  than  the  one  the  hospital 
at  present  occupies.  We  should  rejoice  to  see  a 
more  enlightened  view  taken  of  the  whole  ques- 
tion, and  a building  worthy  of  so  great  a charity 
erected,  say  at  Blackheath,  or  some  similar  suburb 
easily  accessible  by  railway;  a measure  which,  in 
the  words  alreatly  quoted,  would  be  “ infinitely 
better  calculated  to  promote  the  benevolent  views 
of  founders  and  supporters”  than  either  leaving  the 
hospital  where  it  is,  or  transferring  it  to  any  other 
populous  neighbourhood. 


CAIRO.* 

I COULD  have  wished  that  you  could  have  had 
the  advantage  of  hearing  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson, 
or  my  friend  Mr.  Owen  Jones,  both  of  whom  I 
had  suggested  as  so  much  better  qualified  than  I 
am,  to  do  justice  to  the  subject;  but,  as  circum- 
stances have  prevented  this,  I have,  at  the  request 
of  the  committee,  accepted  the  task,  and,  quite 
aware  of  my  own  deficiencies,  must  ask  for  your 
kind  indulgence  in  its  fulfilment.  As  Cairo  is  not 
so  well  known  as  Rome  or  Venice,  the  subjects  of 
the  two  former  lectures,  I shall  give  a slight 
sketch  of  its  history  and  its  principal  features,  and 
then  describe  it  more  in  detail,  by  the  help  of  the 
photographs,  and  of  some  beautiful  sketches  lent 
to  me  by  Mr.  Owen  Jones.  The  exact  date  of 
Cairo  is  well  known,  as  it  was  founded  shortly 
after  the  invasion  of  Egypt  by  the  Arabs,  and  so 
far  as  I am  aware,  no  other  city  had  occupied  its 
site.  There  are  few  great  towns  of  which  the 
same  came  can  be  said. 

Search,  for  instance,  here  in  London,  and  some 
15  feet  below  its  present  streets,  buried  under  the 
debris  of  centuries,  you  will  find  the  mosaics,  the 
walls,  and  baths  of  Londiulum  of  the  Romans; 
and  deeper  still  even  beyond  that,  tradition  points 
to  ihe  buried  city  of  the  people  whom  they  con- 
quered. But,  in  Cairo,  you  will  find  only  the  rich 
virgin  soil,  which  the  Nile,  for  thousands  of  years, 
has  been  laying  down  over  the  barren  sands,  and 
changing  by  its  fertilizing  flow,  the  arid  desert 
into  a smiling  garden.  Yet  if  itself  can  boast 
of  no  antiquity,  its  neighbours  were  of  the  most 
ancient. 

Within  a few  leagues  to  the  south  lay  Mem- 
phis, the  great  capital  of  the  Pharaohs,  after  the 
glory  of  Thebes  had  declined.  Some  two  leagues 
to  the  north  lay  Heliopolis,  where  Herodotus  and 
Plato  were  taught  the  learning  of  the  Egyptians  : 
within  sight  are  the  everlasting  Pyramids  aud  the 
Sphynx,  and  within  three  miles  was  Babylon  of 
the  Nile  j afterwards  a great  fortress  of  the 
Romans,  and  now,  like  Memphis  and  Heliopolis, 
scarcely  recognized  by  a few  ruins. 

Nearly  on  the  site  of  this  Babylon,  El  Fostat, 
or  old  Cajro,  was  founded  in  639,  by  Amrou, 
general  of  the  Caliph  Omar,  who  built  there  the 
mosque  of  Amrou,  now  ruined  like  the  town 
itself.  But  in  970  Gohir,  another  Arab  general, 
founded  at  the  foot  of  the  Mocattam  mountains, 
between  them  and  the  Nile,  Cairo  the  Victorious, 
which  a few  years  after  became  the  residence  of 
the  caliphs,  and  the  capital,  in  place  of  Fostat.  In 
1171  the  French  crusaders  advanced  into  Egypt, 
aud  the  Sultan,  anticipating  the  Russian  plan  in 
their  late  wars,  set  fire  to  Fostat,  to  prevent  its 
falling  into  the  enemies’  hands.  It  burnt  for 
fifty-four  days,  aud  most  of  the  wretched  inha- 
bitants, when  the  French  retreated,  abandoned 
the  old  town,  and  took  refuge  in  the  new  one, 
which  at  about  that  time  was  largely  increased  by 
the  celebrated  Saladin,  who,  as  I shall  presently 
show,  enlarged  the  city  to  nearly  double  its  former 

• Read  by  Mr.  T.  Hayter  Lewis,  at  the  Architectural 
Photographic  Society,  on  Tuesday,  February  22nd. 


size,  and  gave  to  it  some  of  its  now'  leading  fea- 
tures. I may  add,  that  in  1754,  the  town  was 
severely  injured  by  an  earthquake;  and  that  in 
1798,  during  the  French  invasion,  it  suftered  the 
usual  calamities  of  a besieged  town  in  consequence 
of  an  insurrection  of  the  populace. 

It  now  occupies  an  in-egular  site  of  about  three 
miles  long  and  two  broad,  or  about  seven  square 
miles,  some  slight  distance  back  from  the  Nile,  and 
according  to  the  various  times  of  the  year,  and  the 
heights  of  that  river,  lies  in  the  midst  of  a luxu- 
riantly fertile  country,  an  expansive  lake,  or  a rank 
marsh. 

Like  most  towns  in  a decaying  empire,  where 
life  and  property  are  insecure,  it  is  compressed 
within  walls  which,  in  its  prosperity,  enclosed 

300.000  citizens,  but  now,  in  its  decay,  some 

100.000  less.  Internally  it  is  divided  into  no  less 
than  fifty. four  quarters,  each  separated  from  the 
other  by  a wall  and  gates,  and  is  a vast  mass  of 
narrow  streets  and  wretched  alleys,  with  houses 
overhanging,  so  as  almost  to  exclude  the  light  of 
day ; studded  with  vast  mosques  and  palaces, 
whose  crumbling  walls  and  domes  speak  of  the 
glories  of  the  past,  and  with  the  decaying  tombs 
of  their  founders,  from  the  bauds  of  whose  descend- 
ants the  sceptre  has  departed. 

Amongst  the  photographs  there  are  six  views  of 
the  city,  vis.  No.  186,  taken  from  the  Arab  moun- 
tain; (188),  Mocattam;  (195),  from  the  north  ofthe 
citadel;  (206),  Old  Cairo;  (291),  citadel;  atid  (311), 
the  panoramic  view  taken  also  from  the  citadel. 
Now,  looking  at  these  beautiful  views  with  the 
eye  of  an  architect  or  an  artist,  we  find  almost 
every  requisite  for  the  picturesque  and  the  grand 
but  one,  viz.  some  grand  central  mass  to  which 
the  forest  of  minarets  and  domes  might  be  subor- 
dinate,— something  to  form  the  culminating  point 
of  all  the  beauty,  and  to  tower  above  it  as 
St.  Peter’s  does  above  the  Roman  palaces,  and  as 
the  great  church  of  the  Fieri  does  above  the  cam- 
paniles at  Florence;  or  as  superior,  perhaps,  to  these 
in  grouping,  as  it  clearly  is  in  outline,  as  St.  Paul’s 
does  above  the  innumerable  spires  of  the  city 
churches  of  our  city,  which  we  value  little,  because 
near  to  us,  but  which,  as  seen  from  the  eastern 
bridges,  and  contrasted  with  the  grand  massing  of 
Barry’s  towers  at  Westminster,  presents  an  archi- 
tectural group  never  to  my  mind  exceeded.  It  is 
true  that  in  Cairo  we  have,  in  the  Mosque  Hassan, 
predominant  in  every  view,  a structure  of  imposing 
size;  but  even  its  mass,  compared  with  those  I 
have  mentioned,  is  poor,  whilst  it  has  the  disad- 
vantage of  possessing  two  minarets  of  unequal 
form  and  height,  and  perhaps  the  really  only  ugly 
dome  in  the  city.  But  put  this  want  aside,  take 
Cairo  as  it  is,  with  its  graceful  minarets,  its  sculp- 
tured domes,  its  houses  of  many  colours,  here 
spread  with  drapery  and  there  shaded  by  the 
graceful  palm,  abstract  from  your  mind  the  ruin 
and  decay  (never  more  active  than  in  an  Eastern 
®ity),  people  its  great  squares  with  the  gay  Egyp- 
tians, let  the  bright  Eastern  sun  flash  on  the 
waters  of  the  Nile,  show  in  the  far  distance  the 
hoary  Pyramids,  and  light  up  with  rays  of  gold 
the  minarets  and  domes,  and  in  this  glorious 
picture  you  will  but  have  realized  fair  Cairo  as  it 
was, — a vision  almost  of  dreamland.  Enter  within 
its  walls,  and  in  its  filthy  alleys,  its  mud-built 
hovels,  its  ruined  mosques,  your  dream  is  gone. 
From  the  contracted  nature  of  the  streets, 
it  happens  that  the  leading  thoroughfares 
cannot  be  distinguished  in  the  photographs, 
and  to  make  the  subject  more  intelligible, 

I will  occupy  a few  minutes  in  describing 
them  before  going  into  the  detailed  examination. 
The  main  street  leads  from  the  citadel  through 
the  gate  of  Zouayleh  by  the  bazaars  of  the 
Kaleel  and  Ghoreeh,  by  the  great  mosques  ot  El 
Moyed,  Ghoree,  and  Kaloun,  to  the  northern  gate 
ne.xt  the  Desert.  Nearly  parallel  to  it,  but  farther 
west,  is  the  old  canal,  a pestilential  marsh  when 
the  Nile  recedes,  and  by  the  side  of  which  poor 
Burchhardt,  the  bold  traveller,  lived  and  died. 
He  is  buried  in  the  cemetery,  just  outside  of  the 
northern  gate.  This  canal  was  once  thought  to 
be  that  cut  by  Trajan  or  Adrian;  but  it  has  since 
been  attributed  to  Amrou,  and  Sir  G.  Wilkinson, 

I believe,  considers  it  to  have  been  the  work  of 
Ramses  II.  (Sesostris)  re-opened  under  the  caliphs. 
Quite  to  the  west,  nearer  the  Nile,  lies  the  great 
place  of  the  Ezbekeeh,  near  the  Alexandrian  gate, 
bounding  the  Frank  aud  Copt  quarters,  and  be- 
tween the  main  street  aud  the  canal,  no  great 
way  from  Mosque  Hassan,  is  the  large  open  space 
of  the  Birhet  el  Fyl,  which,  in  the  time  of  the 
inundation,  is  a large  lake  surrounded  by  pleasure- 
houses,  overhung  by  trees,  aud  covered  with, 
pleasure-boats.  The  other  large  Place,  the  Rou- 
inalec,  is  seen  close  in  the  foregromid,  in  front  of 
El  Hassan.  I must  mention  here  that  I have 
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purposely  exaggerated  in  the  map  the  width  of  the 
stieets,  the  chief  of  which  oniy  are  shown,  in 
order  that  they  may  be  better  seen  here.  Begin- 
ning, now,  with  the  immediate  foreground  of  the 
p.inorama,  we  have  the  long  low  line  of  flat  plas- 
tered roofs  belonging  to  the  outbaildings  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  citadel,  and  in  them  you  will 
see  numerous  projections  like  dormer  windows, 
formed  of  boards,  in  the  most  temporary'  manner, 
and  all  pointing  to  the  north  or  north-west,  for 
these  are  to  catch  the  cool  winds  which  blow  from 
rhat  quarter,  and  to  entice  them  into  the  sultry 
interiors  below.  In  the  centre  of  the  picture, 
under  the  great  mosque,  is  a low,  dark  archway', 
leading  from  a narrow  road,  which,  hemmed  in  on 
each  side  with  high  w.alls,  has  run  deep  with 
blood  almost  in  our  day,  for  it  was  close  here,  in 
this  same  road,  that  the  Mamelukes  were  mas- 
sacred by  Meheraet  All.  The  way  leads  down  to 
the  great  Place  of  the  Ronmalee,  into  which  it 
opens  by  the  gate  El  Azhab,  or  the  citadel,  shown 
in  No.  i87.  Directly  to  the  left  of  the  gate  is 
the  minaret,  fast  decaying,  of  the  old  mosque  of 
the  citadel ; directly  in  front  is  the  great  mosque 
llassan,  shown  in  nearly  every  view,  and  espe- 
cialiy  in  No.  191.  A little  under  is  the  pretty- 
little  one  of  the  Mahmoudieh,  shown  in  207 ; 
still  farther  to  the  right  is  that  of  the  Emir 
Akhour,  shown  in  Nos.  200  and  288  (hut  wrongly 
cntalogtiod)  ; still  farther  to  the  right,  down  the 
street  shown  in  No.  201,  that  of  Ibrahim  Aga ; 
and,  in  the  distance,  the  last  mosque,  perhaps, 
clearly  distinguishable  to  you.  is  El  Moved,  with 
its  two  great  minarets  flanking  the  gateway  of 
Zonayleh. 

To  the  left  of  the  llassan  are  the  Sheyk  Ilrmn 
and  the  Teyloun,  and  still  farther  is  the  long  low 
line  of  the  aqueduct,  which,  stretching  from  the 
citadel  to  the  Nile  at  Old  Cairo,  almost  hounds  the 
view.  The  whole  of  this  great  mass  of  ho\i3es  and 
ino«iue6  was,  before  the  time  of  Saladin,  merely  a 
suburb  of  the  town  itself;  for,  until  he  enclosed  it, 
and  built  the  citadel  (about  1180),  the  city  ended 
with  the  gateway  next  El  Moyed  and  the  mosque 
Teyloun  was  the  only  one  of  note  between  it  and 
Fostat.  As,  in  every  view  of  the  town,  we  meet 
with  the  mosques  as  the  chief  features,  1 have 
thought  it  better  to  explain,  in  a general  way, 
their  internal  arrangement,  which  cannot  be  seen 
by  the  photographs,  and  must  ask  you  to  follow 
me  through  the  details  of  these  two  places,  viz. 
mosqnes  Amrou  and  Hassan,  the  former  dating 
from  very  early  time,  and  the  latter  from  the  four- 
teenth century,  which  may'  serve  as  fair  specimens 
of  the  whole.  You  will  see  that  the  arrangement 
in  each  (in  fact  all,  or  nearly  all,  in  Cairo)  is  that 
of  a great  open  court,  containing  a large  water- 
tank  or  raised  reservoir  or  fountain  surrounded  on 
all  sides  by’  colonnades,  as  in  the  mosques  Amrou, 
Teyloun,  Hakem,  and  El  Moyed;  or  of  great 
arched  recesses,  answering  the  same  purpose,  as  in 
mosques  Hassan  and  Ghoree,  and  having  com- 
pletely the  cruciform  plan.  The  side  nearest  to 
Mecca  (liere  the  eastern)  is  of  greater  width  than 
the  others,  and  is,  in  fact,  the  only  part  reputed 
holy. 

In  the  wall  bounding  the  east  side  are  niches 
for  prayers,  to  mark  the  direction  of  Mecca.  To 
tin?  right  of  the  central  one  is  the  mimber  or 
pulpit ; opposite  are  the  reading-desks,  where  the 
copies  of  the  Koran  are  placed,  and  a tribune, 
supported  on  little  columns,  whence  the  Imam 
announces  the  hour  of  prayer  and  chants  the 
choral  services.  The  very-  beautiful  drawing  of 
the  interior  of  El  llassan  gives  a very  excellent 
idea  of  the  general  efloct. 

The  columns  and  capitals  in  the  earlier  mosques 
were  taken  without  scruple  from  the  ancient 
buildings  in  the  neighbourhood;  but,  as  the  Sara- 
cens abandoned  themselves  to  the  arts  of  peace 
und  luxury,  they  rapidly  formed  a style  of  their 
own,  and  developed  the  very  beautiful  one  which 
we  know  so  well.  The  most  gniceful  ornamenta- 
tion was  lavished  oii  the  various  parts  of  their 
mosques,  and  the  pulpits,  the  lamps,  the  fountains, 
are  studies  of  beauty  of  form  and  detail. 

The  lighting  was  often  effected  by  an  immense 
number  of  single  pendant  lamps,  combined  with 
chandeliers  of  great  size  and  singular  design. 

The  Mussulman  puts  off  his  shoes  on  entering 
the  mosque,  washes  lus  Inmds,  face,  arms,  and  feet 
at  the  central  basin  or  fountain,  and  enters  the 
eastern  part  of  the  mosque  at  the  hour  of  prayers, 
their  holy’  clay  being  Friday-.  He  prays  turning 
towards  one  of  the  niches,  and  hears  a priest  read 
a portion  of  the  Koran  frenn  the  reading-chair. 
Frayers  are  chanted  by  one  or  more  priests  from 
the  platform,  and  the  Imam  ascends  the  pulpit, 
and  preaches  thence.  In  Mr.  Lane's  work  there 
is  the  translation  of  one  of  those  sermons,  and  hv 
no  means  a had  one.  The  internal  walls  are 


nsnally  whitewashed,  hut  the  voussoirs  of  the 
arches  are  often  formed  in  differently  coloured 
stones,  the  ceilings  elegantly  domed  or  beautifully 
carved  in  wood.  Sometimes  the  arcades  are  of 
brick,  plastered,  as  in  the  earlier  parts  of  El  Azhar 
and  in  Tey’loun. 

Externally,  the  stonework  is  almost  always  in 
alternate  rows  of  black  or  red  and  white;  the 
black  being  of  basalt,  the  white  of  the  country- 
limestone,  and  the  red  tinge  given  by  red  ochre. 
Mr.  Owen  Jones’s  drawings  give  au  excellent  idea 
of  these  arrangements. 

The  domes  are  sometimes  of  brick,  plastered, 
or  of  wood  only,  plastered,  as  El  Hassan;  hut 
often  of  stone,  ns  in  Kait  Bey.  The  plans  of  the 
mosques  vary  as  the  plans  of  onr  churches  do; 
but  the  general  arrangements  of  the  fountains, 
niches,  and  pulpits  are  always  the  same.  The 
minarets  seem  to  have  been  placed  in  any  situa- 
tion that  might  he  considered  best  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  to  prevent  the  hareems  being  overlooked 
by  the  Muezzins  as  they  called  the  people  to 
pray-ers,  these  criers  arc  usvially  chosen  from 
amongst  the  blind,  no  lack  of  whom  exist  in  this 
ophthalmic  tow-n.  The  domes  which,  with  the 
minarets,  give  the  chief  character  to  the  city,  are 
not,  as  we  should  suppose,  in  general  over  the 
mosques  themselves,  b)D  form  the  canopies  of, 
the  tombs  annexed  to  V-A-ui,  to  the  small  space 
over  the  niche,  or  to  the  fountains  in  the  centre. 
In  the  mosques  Teyloun  and  Amrou  there  is  no 
tomb,  and  therefore  no  dome,  except  as  I have 
described.  In  those  of  Hassan,  El  Moyed,  Bar- 
kauk,  and  Kait  Bey,  the  domes  are  large,  hut  are 
raised  over  the  tombs  of  their  founders  or  de- 
scendants. 

The  number  of  the  mosques  is  quite  extraordi- 
nary, it  being  stated  to  be  no  less  than  400. 

To  show  the  case  strongly,  let  us  take  one  of 
our  own  great  cities,  Manchester,  with  430,000 
dwellers  iu  it,  or  half  as  much  again  as  Cairo  had 
in  its  glory,  and  to  this  great  number  there  are 
at  the  utmost  200  jdaccs  of  worship  belonging  to 
all  denominations  together — not  one-half  of  those 
in  this  smaller  town.  And  these  said  mosques  are 
not  in  general  small,  poor  buildings  ; on  the  con- 
trary, some  are  of  gigantic  size,  and  the  one  before 
us  (Hassan)  could,  iu  one  of  its  great  niches,  hold 
the  whole  nave  and  aisles  of  Oxford  Cathedral, 
with  identy  of  room  to  spare.  It  will,  within  a 
trifle,  take  under  its  great  arch  the  famed  Luxor 
mouunient,  pedestal  and  all,  at  Paris;  you  must 
add  50  feet  to  the  height  of  our  Jlonument  before 
you  get  to  the  elevation  of  one  of  its  minarets ; 
and  you  might,  upon  its  surface,  lay  Cologne 
Cathedral,  commenced  eighty  years  before  it. 

I would  not,  indeed,  place  this  plain,  massive 
hnildhig  to  compare  with  the  delicately-  elaborate 
work  of  Cologne;  but  these  grand  mosejues  contain 
much  more  than  the  temple  of  prayer,  and  are 
often  much  more  elaborate  buildings  than  might 
be  thought.  Each  generally  contains  a public 
bath,  school,  and  fountain,  and  that  of  Kalonn, 
for  instance,  contains  the  well-kuou-n  Sloristan, 
or  hospital  for  Iniiatics,  and  the  large  spaces  in  the 
angles  of  El  Hassan  are  filled  with  apartments  for 
the  priests,  and  with  other  buildings,  no  less  than 
nine  stories  high. 

And  remember  that  Cologne  is  not  finished  yet, 
whilst  Hassan,  begun  eighty  years  after  it,  was 
built  in  three  years.  Tnink  of  its  great  mass,  its 
dome,  its  minarets  higher  than  our  Monument, 
and  tlieu  give  only  three  years  for  its  erection. 
These  old  Caireens  were  no  bad  builders. 

We  have  in  tlie  jdiotograplis  the  following 
shoun  : — (191,  212),  Mosque  llabenia  (or  Ibrahim 
Aga);  (194)  Omar,  near  Mocattam;  (199)  Ayeh 
Bey  (or  Kait  Bay) ; (202)  of  the  Citadel  (a  modern 
work!;  (207)^Ialimoudie;  (279)  Kait  Bey;  200, 
288,  Emir  Yau  ; besides  the  great  mosque  Hassan, 
already  described,  and  the  great  ones  of  Amrou, 
Tey  loun,  El  Moyed,  and  Kaloun,  which  are  to  be 
seen  only  Iu  the  distance.  Of  these,  the  earliest  in 
date  is  Amrou,  built  at  Fostat  in  G 12,  hut  very- 
much  altered  since  : next  to  that  is  Teyloun,  re- 
inarkalile  for  the  outside  winding  staircase  to  its 
minaret,  and  for  the  beautifully-pierced  stonework 
in  its  windows;  El  Azhar  (981),  hot  with  a beau- 
tiful minaret  added  iu  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
then  numbers  of  others,  up  to  the  end  of  the 
mosque-building  age,  in  the  beginning  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  when  the  great  mosque,  El  Ghoree, 
was  built.  One  there  is  indeed  erected  since,  that 
of  the  citaded,  by  Mahomet  Alij  hut  its  barbarous 
style  and  onmmentation  make  it  unworthy-  to  rank 
with  its  predeces-sors. 

Next  to  the  mosqnes  come  the  private  house.sof 
the  town.  Their  chief  exterual  feature  is  the  pro- 
jecting window,  formed  of  wood,  carved  iu  the 
most  elaborate  patterns,  and  with  the  smallest 
quantity  of  light  through  it,  for  these  upper  rooms 


are  the  residences  of  the  ladies,  and  as  the  narrow 
streets  almost  make  the  overhanging  houses  meet 
at  the  top,  the  greatest  precautions  are  taken  to 
prevent  the  invasion  of  the  privacy  required.  The 
wood  is  usually  fir,  and  left  unpalnted.  In  the 
chief  streets  the  lower  parts  are  used  as  shops,  the 
rooms  over  not  communicating  with  them,  and 
separately  occupied  in  the  way  in  which  we  are 
familiar  in  most  of  the  continental  cities;  hut 
where  the  lower  story-  forms  part  of  the  house,  the 
front,  xip  to  the  one-pair,  is  commonly  of  stone,  in 
alternate  stripes  of  red  and  white,  as  I have 
described  for  the  mosques.  The  upper  stories,  of 
which  there  are  often  two  or  three,  overhang  con- 
siderably, as  you  may-  see,  or  rather  may  have  seen 
them,  for  they-  are  disappearing  fast  in  Chancery- 
lane  and  other  old  parts  of  London,  and  in  most 
old  timber  buildings  here  and  abroad;  hut  we  miss 
the  bold  gable  which  gives  so  picturesque  and 
noble  an  eti'cct  to  our  old  places;  and  when  orna- 
ment does  appear,  it  seems  put  iu  for  concealment 
or  defence,  much  as  we  use  shutters  and  gratings; 
and  if  the  Caireen  defences  be  ornamental  when 
ours  are  not,  it  is  simply,  I think,  because  there  is 
in  the  Oriental  mind  a tradition  (if  I may  call  it 
so)  of  beauty-,  which  pervades  all  classes,  and  will 
make  a common  workman  shape  his  work  in  forms 
of  elegance  which  we  vainly  seek  for  here.  Whether 
this  be  the  oflspriiig  of  a real  perception  of  the 
beautiful,  or  whether  it  be,  as  I liave  called  it,  a 
mere  tradition,  a mere  rendering  unchangeably  of 
common  things  iu  a graceful  way,  because  no 
other  way  was  known  to  him,' would  he  too  deep 
a subject  to  enter  upon  here.  1 believe  in  the 
stereotype  and  the  tradition.  But  be  it  as  it  may, 
the  Caireen  houses,  even  of  the  largest  class,  have 
little  external  grandeur,  though  some  perhaps  may 
lay  claim  to  it;  as,  for  instance,  the  palace  of 
Achmet  Pasha,  shown  in  the  photographs,  near  to 
the  Mosque*  Hassan;  and  where,  as  you  will  see  in 
numberless  cases,  the  projecting  windows  are 
wanting,  the  fronts  present  as  bald  and  lifeless  an 
appearance  as  the  rows  of  two  windows,  iron  rail- 
ings, and  n door,  in  Harley’-street,  and  others  of 
that  time.  These  windows,  causing  great  risk  in 
case  of  fire,  are  not,  I believe,  to  be  allowed 
in  future  houses.  The  entrance-door  is  usually 
so  contrived,  that  when  yovi  open  it,  the 
passer-by  cannot  look  into  the  house,  and, 
in  fact,  you  may  consider  that  the  architect 
in  planning  it  has,  as  one  of  his  chief  objects, 
to  provide  every-  possible  means  of  coiiceal- 
ing  every  thing  and  every  body-, — his  rooms,  his 
money,  his  wife,  and  very  often  himself,  and  to 
give  him  a way  of  escaping  for  his  life  by  some 
back  way.  Whether  or  no  from  this  idea,  the 
houses  are  arranged  in  the  most  irregular  manner, 
uo  one  part  answering  to  another,  no  two  parts  of 
the  same  story,  of  the  same  height,  and  the  whole 
filled,  in  the  most  hreak-neck  way,  with  steps  to 
and  from  the  unequal  levelled  rooms.  To  give  a 
notion  of  the  plan  (“where  plan  is  none’^),  you 
may  assume  that,  passing  through  the  jealous  bar- 
rier, you  will  find  an  open  court  shaded  from  the 
sun  by-  overhanging  eaves  or  drapery,  and  into  this 
covirt  open  the  doors  leading  to  the  various  rooms 
and  stairs.  At  the  back  is  a large  garden  sur- 
rounded by  high,  jealous  walls,  and  in  the  upper 
stories  the  harem.  I can’t  enter  there.  One  cir- 
cumstance seems  at  first  curious.  There  are  no 
bed-rooms — not  that  people  do  not  sleep  in  the 
East ; they-  have  been  sleeping  for  centuries,  whilst 
we  Northerns  have  been  pushing  them  out  of  their 
seats;  hut  the  fact  is,  that  the  beds  are  merely 
mattresses,  rolled  up  in  the  day,  so  that  the  room 
is  a sitting-room  under  the  sun,  and  a bed-room 
with  the  stars.  The  furniture  would  horrify  Gil- 
low  or  Bunting,  for  the  best  rooms  have  usually  a 
carpet,  a divan,  perhaps  some  curtauis,  and  a few 
trifiing  articles  of  ornament  or  domestic  use.  The 
windows  now  have,  in  many  cases,  casement  sashes 
and  glass, — a modern  innovation;  but  they  often 
have  a filling  iu  of  gypsum  iu  thin  sheets,  gor- 
geously coloured.  The  ceilings,  too,  in  their  best 
houses  are  of  very  elaborate  designs,  the  mouldings 
gilt,  and  the  ground  covered  in  the  most  glowing 
tints.  The  roofs,  as  you  will  see  in  all  the  views, 
are  flat,  covered  with  plaster.  The  shops  are  not 
quite  of  the  size  aud  splendour  of  Howell  and 
James’s,  nor  are  the  bazaars  quite  so  grand  as 
those  of  the  Pantheon,  nor  of  our  friend,  Mr.  Owen 
Jones’s,  opposite  to  it;  for  the  shops  are  generally 
about  G feet  square,  closed  at  night  by  shutters, 
which  by  day  form  counter,  chair,  and  shelf;  and 
the  bazaars  are  simply  so  many  sliopsput  together, 
containing  the  same  sort  of  goods,  the  open  way 
between  being  covered  in  with  awnings  to  exclude 
the  sun.  Few  streets  are  broad  enough  for  car- 
riages, and  they  are  laid  with  soft  sand,  not  very 
pleasant  when  the  wind  is  high  and  the  traffic 
great,  and  which  causes  wary  walking,  to  prevent 
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some  huge  camel  or  some  great  donkey,  with  his 
noiseless  tread,  crashing  you  against  the  sides.* 


HARBOURS  OF  REFUGE ; BREAKWATERS. 

A TLAN  of  a bi'enkwater  has  been  proposed  by 
Vice-Admiral  Sartorius.  It  consists  of  three 
parallel  lines  of  buoys,  so  moored  that  the  buoys 
of  one  line  are  opposite  to  the  intervals  between 
those  of  the  others,  and  of  a floating  bed  of  coir 
rope  matting  moored  on  the  landward  side  of  the 
innermost  line  of  buoys.  The  force  of  the  sea 
would  bo  progressively  diminished  by  the  line.s  of 
buoys,  and  there  would  be  perfectly  smooth  water 
between  the  matting  and  the  shore. 

Michael  Scott  has  patented  some  improve- 
ments in  breakwaters,  which  include  frames  of 
woodwork  formed  on  shore  and  floated  out  to 
where  they  are  to  be  used,  as  already  mentioned ; 
and  Mr.  Charles  Burn  has  jnst  issued  a pamphlet 
on  the  construction  of  breakwaters,  which  deserves 
notice.  The  enormous  mistake  at  Dover  has  set 
men’s  minds  to  work.  The  report  of  the  Royal 
Commi.ssion  on  Harbours  of  Refuge  will,  we 
believe,  he  very  shortly  presented  to  Parliament. 
Tlic  Shipping  Oazeite  say.s : “We  have  reason  to 
believe  that  the  following  sites  have  been  selected, 
as  comlnning  the  requisite  qualifications  j viz. 
Wick,  Peterhead,  Carlingford,  Waterford,  Douglas 
(Isle  of  Man),  St.  Ives,  Pad.stow,  Tyne  river, 
Filey,  and  Hartlepool.  The  sum  which  the  com- 
missioners are  prepared  to  recommend  to  be  ex- 
pended on  these  places  will  probably  exceed 
2,000,000/.  or  360,000/.  more  than  the  aggregate 
amount  proposed  by  the  select  committee  of  last 
session.” 


MR.  SPURGEOX’S  TABERKACLE. 

The  committee  h.ave  selected  the  design  sub- 
mitted under  the  motto  “Metropolitan,”  by  Mr. 
W.  W.  Pocock,  and  are  likely  to  entrust  to  him  the 
execution  of  it.  Confining  ourselves  to  descrip- 
tion ; — the  design  is  based  upon  the  Surrey  Music- 
hall  as  a model : the  ends  and  staircases,  however, 
are  rectangular  instead  of  being  polygonal.  The 
extreme  internal  dimensions  ai’e  70  feet  wide, 
I'iO  feet  long,  and  62  feet  high,  those  of  the  Music- 
hall  being  68  feet  6 inches,  153  feet  6 inches,  and 
70  feet  respectively.  The  front  consists  of  a 
hexastyle  Corinthian  portico,  58  feet  in  width  and 
23  feet  deep,  flanked  by  towers  100  feet  high, 
which  extend  the  frontage  to  106  feet.  These 
towers  are  advanced  one  intercolmnniation,  or 
11  feet  4 indies  beyond  the  real  front  of  the  Taber- 
nacle. Two  similar  towers  occur,  similarly  placed 
.at  the  rear  of  the  building.  The  order,  42  feet 
high,  extends  along  the  flanks,  and  answers  to  the 
area  and  first  gallery,  the  upper  gallery  being 
provided  for  by  an  attic  of  no  great  height.  The 
lecture-hall  is  provided  under  the  front  part  of 
the  chapel,  and  the  school-rooms  occupy  the  re- 
mainder of  the  substructure.  The  most  peculiar 
feature.s  of  the  plan  are  as  follow : — The  pews 
throughout  the  greater  portion  of  the  area  ai-e 
disposed  in  concentric  circles,  of  which  the  pulpit 
occupies  the  centre.  At  the  spot  where  this 
arrangement  yields  to  the  ordinary  rectangular 
method  the  floor  commences  to  rise  gradually 
towards  the  front,  giving  each  Her  of  seats  an 
elevation  of  3 or  4 inches  above  that  in  front  of  it, 
and  giving  about  2 feet  additional  height  to  the 
lecture-hall  beneath.  The  four  towers  contain 
staircases  foi’  the  galleries,  and,  as  there  are  two  gal- 
leries, so  each  towercontains  two  series  of  stairs,  cir- 
culating, the  one  over  the  other,  to  the  respective 
galleries.  The  area  of  these  staircases  is  said  to  be 
beyond  the  average  of  the  fourteen  provisionally 
selected  designs,  and,  therefore,  by  the  method  of 
double  stairs,  gives  much  more  than  double  the 
stair  accommodation.  The  stairs  are  5 feet  out  of 
the  wall,  with  open  well-holeS : it  is  proposed  to 
carry  the  outer  ends  by  iron  girders,  and  to  secure 
the  handi’ails  to  the  same.  There  are  no  winders, 
and  each  tread  is  12  inches  wide.  Each  range  of 
stairs  has  its  own  distinct  external  exit,  1 foot 
wider  than  the  stairs  themselves.  In  all  there  are 
fifteen  distinct  external  entrances  (besides  the 
minister’s),  all  G feet  wide,  of  which  five  are  under 
the  portico.  We  have  been  thus  particular  in 
describing  the  stairs  and  other  me.ans  of  egress  in 
accordimeo  with  our  knowm  views,  .and  because 
they  are  evidently,  in  the  plan  before  us,  made  to 
constitute  a leading  feature,  which  was  tlie  more 
I needed  if  the  architect’s  estimate  be  correct,  that, 

I in  addition  to  the  provision  for  4,000  hearers 
I recpiired  by  tlie  committee’s  instructions,  the  aisles, 

; &c.  will  furnish  standing-room  for  some  2,000 
more,  making  nearly  or  quite  6,000  persons.  We 
I should  have  stated  that  one  point  which  weighed 

* To  be  couUnuod. 


in  favour  of  “Metropolitan”  with  the  committee 
was  the  fact  that,  out  of  the  3,000  sittings  and 
1,000  standings  required,  more  than  one-half, 
especially  of  the  former,  are  provided  on  the  area 
of  the  chapel.  The  building  is  to  be  proceeded 
with  at  once. 


ARCHITECTS  ABROAD. 

The  following  is  a translation  of  a ciirious 
edict,  which  may  be  interesting  to  yonr  readers. 
It  was  quoted  in  the  Sihcle,  from  a provincial 
paper.  F.  D. 

The  Mayor  of  the  town  of  Perigueux,: — 
Considering  that  the  Sieur  Cruveiller,  architect 
of  the  town,  has  forgotten  the  respect  and  con- 
sideration due  to  an  ollicer  occupying  a high  grade, 
in  the  military  hierarchy  : — considering  that  when 
this  fact  has  taken  place  the  Sieur  Cruveiller  was 
in  the  exercise  of  the  functions  whicli.  he  holds 
from  the  municipal  authority;  that  this  situation 
imposed  upon  him  still  more  reserve,  and  renders 
his  conduct  more  reprehensible,  decrees 

The  Sieur  Cruveiller,  architect  of  the  town  of 
Perigueux,  is  suspended  from  his  functions  during 
a month,  with  the  loss  of  his  salary. 

Perigueux,  tlie  24tb  of  Febniary,  1869. 

(Signed)  Bahdy  Delisle. 


PROVINCIAL  NEWS. 

Baitbur}!. — Tiie  design  adopted  for  the  New 
Cross,  at  Banbury',  by  the  Cross  Committee,  has 
been  submitted  to  tlie  local  board.  The  heiglit  of 
the  cross,  according  to  the  designs  of  the  architect, 
Mr.  Gibbs,  will  be  43  feet,  and  very  little  altera- 
tion would  be  required  in  the  surface  of  the  site 
selected. 

Wibitey. — The  new  County  Court  building  at 
Witney  is  now  nearly  completed.  The  structure 
is  of  the  Italian  style,  the  architect  being  Mr. 
Charles  Reeves,  of  T-oiidon,  and  the  builder  Mr. 
James  Long,  of  Witney.  The  front  is  of  Bath 
stone,  as  arc  also  the  dressings  of  th?  side  win- 
dows, the  remainder  of  the  building  being  of 
brick.  The  site  is  on  the  left  hand  of  Bridge- 
street,  entering  Witney  from  Oxfurd.  The  court- 
room is  40  feet  by  27  feet,  and  it  ha.s  seven 
windows  on  each  side  and  a ventilating  lantern- 
liglit  in  the  centre.  The  roof  is  panelled. 

Siratfoi’d-on-Aron. — The  last  pipe  of  the  main 
sewerage  of  Stratford  has  now  been  laid.  By 
way  of  celebrating  the  event,  the  men  who  had 
been  employed  in  the  work  assembled  near  the 
Market  Cross  and  drained  sundry  flagons  of  ale. 
The  construction  of  side-drains  will  give  employ- 
ment to  a number  of  the  men  for  some  time. 
Those  who  have  been  discharged  by  the  Messrs. 
Callaway,  the  contractors,  will  probably  be  em- 
ployed on  the  railway  works. 

Burton-on-Trent. — The  Leviathan  Brewery  is 
not  yet  completed.  Contrary  to  the  usual  prac- 
tice ob'crved  in  the  erection  of  establLshments  of 
this  description,  the  whole  of  the  coppers  for 
boiling  the  liquor  stand  on  the  ground-floor  of 
the  building,  which  will  in  consequence  do  away 
with  a great  deal  of  labour  in  the  hoisting  irp  of 
coals,  &c.  and  reduce  the  necessity  for  the  exten- 
sive pumping  machinery  required  in  other  estab- 
lishments. Wooden  beams  and  floors  have  been 
superseded  by  brick  floors  and  cast-iron  pillars 
and  girders ; in  fact,  cast-iron  has  been  used  in 
every  case  where  the  requirements  of  the  business 
would  allow  the  change  to  be  made,  and  the 
building  has  in  consequence  a light  appearance 
throughout.  The  chimney  shaft  for  conveying 
away  the  smoke  from  the  numerous  flues,  &c. 
will  be  upwards  of  270  feet  high  when  completed. 
It  has  been  built  from  the  interior  and  is  of  circu- 
lar shape : the  opeuing  at  the  top  will  be  about 
ten  feet.  A branch  line  of  rails  running  out  of 
the  Midland  Company’s  yard  will  entirely  sur- 
round the  buildings. 

Rcdrxtth. — Public  rooms  are  now  being  erected 
here,  opposite  Tweedy’s  Bauk.  The  materials  of 
the  walls  will  be  the  local  stone  from  Sparnon 
quarry,  and  all  the  quoins  and  ornamental  door 
and  window  dressings  from  the  Boxliill  quarries 
in  Wilts.  It  was  wished  to  use  the  Mabe  granite 
for  that  purpose,  says  the  Coi'^tish  Telegraph, 
but  on  the  tenders  being  opened  from  various 
builders,  the  extra  cost  of  the  granite,  as  com- 
pared with  the  free-stone,  was  found  to  be  180/. 
and  the  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  proprietary 
did  not  justify  them  in  incurring  so  large  an 
additional  outlay.  The  same  cause  has  also  com- 
pelled the  architect  to  abandon  or  reduce  many 
ornamental  features  in  the  original  design.  It  is 
estimated  the  total  cost,  including  every  expense, 


will  not  exceed  2,000/.  The  architect  is  Mr.  W* 
G.  Ilabershon,  of  London.  Messrs.  Nicholls  and 
Son,  of  Redruth,  and  Mr.  W.  May,  of  Pool,  are 
the  gener.al  contractors;  Mr.  J.  Trestrail,  acting 
as  clerk  of  the  works  on  behalf  of  the  proprietary. 

Abergavenny. — A corn  exchange  and  new  mar- 
kets for  this  town  are  talked  of. 

Ashton.  — Alderman  George  Higinbottom  has 
offered  to  the  corporation  of  Ashton,  to  erect,  at 
his  own  cost,  four  granite  drinking-fountains  for 
the  benefit  of  the  public,  provided  the  corporation 
will  give  him  an  imdertaking  to  supply  them  with 
water  and  keep  them  in  repair.  The  corporation 
have  agreed  to  this.  The  fountains  are  to  be 
erected  in  each  ward  j and  that  near  the  market 
is  to  have  a trough  for  cattle. 

Leicester. — The  foundation-stone  of  the  Free- 
masons’-haU,  Leicester,  has  been  laid.  The 
lower  portion  of  the  l)uilding,  says  the  local 
Advertiser,  will  consist  of  a hall,  I7feet  byOfeet; 
kitchen,  19  feet  by  12  feet;  liedroom,  15  feet  by 
14  feet;  underneath  winch  there  will  be  a cellar, 
9 feet  by  17  feet;  yard,  5 feet  by  15  feet;  and  a 
store-room  at  the  back,  46  feet  by  25  feet  6 Inches, 
the  passage  leading  to  which  will  be  60  feet  by 
4 feet  6 inches.  In  the  upper  portion  of  the 
hall  will  be  the  lodge-room,  60  feet  by  24  feet 
9 indies  (containing  an  elevated  orchestra,  20  feet 
by  25  feet  6 inches);  supper-room,  17  feet  by 
24  feet  9 indies;  ante-room,  20  feet  by  8 feet 
9 inches  j and  a landing  to  tlic  two  latter  of 
20  feet  by  15  feet.  The  front  of  the  building  will 
be  of  Italian  character,  and  of  red  dressed  brick 
with  Bath  stone  dressings  and  cornice,.  The 
entire  cost  of  the  building  and  site  will  be  about 
1,500/.  Tlie  woi-k  is  in  the  hands  of  Brother  Wm. 
Milliran,  Prov.  Grand  Superintendent  of  Works, 
architect;  and  Messns.  Hutchinson  and  Smith, 
builders,  for  whom  Mr.  Johneoii  is  executing  the 
stonework. 

IVorh-sop. — Mr.  Rawlinsort,  C.E.  as  engineer  of 
the  local  Board  of  Health  of  this  town,  has  in- 
spected the  drainage  works  at  present  being 
carried  on  liere.  He  is  said  to  have  assured  the 
Board  that  by  tile  time  the  drains  are  completed 
the  cost  incurred  will  be  considerably  under  that 
of  any  other  drainage  in  the  kingdom.  He 
strongly  advised  the  Board  to  settle  the  outfall 
question  as  early  as  possible. 

Hohnftrth. — Mr.  Bateman,  C.E.  has  recently 
made  the  annual  inspection  of  the  three  reserv'oirs 
in  this  district.  With  regard  to  the  Bilberry 
reservoir  he  reports : — “ It  still  continues  in 
pretty  much  the  same  condition,  the  puddle  liuing 
iVeqiiently  giving  way  as  the  reservoir  fills  with 
water,  though  the  reservoir  sometimes  remains 
full  or  nearly  so  for  many  weeks  without  any 
material  leakage.  The  water  never  escapes  dis- 
coloured, and  the  repairs  are  easily  and  cheaply 
made  wlien  the  reservoir  is  emptied.  Sometime 
will  probably  elapse  before  the  reservoir  is  water- 
tight, b\it  it  gradually  improves,  and  time  and 
perseverance  will,  I have  no  doubt,  conquer  the 
great  diflicultics  which  are  connected  with  this 
unfortunate  place.” 

Halifax. — Another  marble  statue  has  been 
added  to  tliose  already  placed  in  the  People’s-pai-k, 
by  Mr.  Frank  Crossley,  M.P,  the  donor  of  the 
park,  to  the  inhabitants  of  his  native  town.  It  is 
a reproduction  of  the  Apollo  Belvidere,  aud  is 
from  the  studio  of  Signor  Francesco  Bimnaivue: 
it  is  of  pure  Carrara  marble.  This  last  production, 
completes  the  proposed  number  of  figures,  wl’iich 
are,  Hercules,  Venus,  Diana,  Telemacbus,  So- 
phocles, a dancing-girl,  and  a Neapolitan  music- 
girl.  There  are  also  two  vases,  from  the  chisel  of 
the  same  artist. 

St.  Jlelier. — The  committees  named  by  the  Tomi 
Parish  Assembly  and  the  Assembly  of  the  Landed 
Proprietors  of  the  Town  Vingtaine,  to  take  mea- 
sures for  the  repaving  the  streets  of  St.  Helier, 
says  the  Jei'sey  Times,  have  come  to  a joint  reso- 
lution. They  calculate  that  the  repaving,  on  the 
new  system,  will  cost  5,500/.  and  recommend  the 
following  arrangement : — The  552/.  due  by  the 
Drains  Committee  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
procureurs  of  the  Vingtaine;  the  parish  to  vote  a 
sum  of  1,500/.  payable  in  annual  sums  of  200/.  on 
the  rate,  for  its  part  of  the  repavemeiit ; with 
these  contributions,  the  procureurs  of  the  Ving- 
taine to  undertake  the  repaving  of  all  the  streets, 
the  proprietors  of  the  Vingtaine  signing  notes  of 
issue  to  meet  the  surplus  expenditure. 


Proposed  New  Docks. — It  is  currently  re- 
ported, says  the  Haidstone  Journal,  that  another 
gigantic  project  will  be  brought  before  the  public 
shortly,  for  constructing  three  docks,  to  be  the 
largest  in  Europe,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Medway, 
in  the  Isle  of  Grain. 
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GnUeries  and  Firsf-JIoor. 


SUBSTITUTE  FOR  COAL. 

A>*  apothecary  of  Cologne  has  just  invented  a 
process  by  which  he  prepares  two  new  substances, 
which  he  calls  Cialine  and  Lignltine.  They  are 
produced  from  ordinary  peat,  and  lignite  or  brown 
coal,  and  can  replace,  we  are  assured,  coal  and 
coke,  at  a saving  of  35  to  50  per  cent,  in  price. 
Numerous  experiments  have  been  made  with  these 
two  new  products  on  German  railways  and  in 
factories,  and,  according  to  competent  judges, 
•ftith  a very  good  effect  and  satisfactory  result. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Liverpool.  — A new  church  for  the  Roman 
Catholics  being  desired,  Messrs.  Hadfield  and 
Goldie,  and  Mr.  Pugin,  were  requested  to  submit 
designs  for  the  building ; and  those  by  the  latter 
gentleman  have  been  adopted.  The  works  are  to 
be  commenced,  we  are  informed,  on  the  17th. 

Birmingham. — At  a special  meeting  of  the  Bir- 
mingham Architectural  Society  held  last  week, 
a memorial  was  read  from  the  local  architects 
who  competed  for  the  Woodcock-street  baths 
and  wash-houses,  in  which  it  was  stated  that 
the  selected  design  could  not  be  carried  out 
for  the  sum  stipulated  in  the  conditions  j 
and  the  competitors  having  further  explained 
the  circumstances  of  the  case,  a resolution  was 
•unanimously  adopted,  to  the  effect,  — “ That 
in  the  opinion  of  this  society  the  town  council,  by 
accepting  a design  the  cost  of  which  exceeds  the 
sum  fi.xed,  has  committed  an  act  of  injustice 
towards  the  other  competitors ; and  that  this 
society  strongly  protests  against  any  such  infrac- 
tion of  rules  wMch  should  govern  honest  compe- 


titions.” The  memorial  was  presented  at  the 
council  meeting  on  Tuesday,  but  its  reception  was 
negatived  on  the  advice  of  the  town  clerk.* 

Middlewich  Cemetery. — The  clerk  to  the  Middle- ' 
wich  Burial  Board  writes  us  to  say  that  he  has  mis- 
sent  a packing-case  containing  a framed  perspec- 
tive view  by  one  of  the  seventy-six  competing 
architects,  to  some  other,  of  the  number  to  whom  it 
does  not  belong,  aud  that  he  hopes  the  gentleman 
who  has  received  it  will  communicate  with  him  on 
the  subject. 

Baptist  Chapel,  2^ottingham.  — Tlie  compe- 
tition for  the  schools  in  connection  with  the 
Baptist  Chapel  in  Derby-street  has  been  decided 
in  favour  of  the  plans  of  Mr.  R.  C.  Sutton, 
architect,  Nottingham.  The  schools  will  comprise 
boys’,  girls’,  and  infants’  schools  with  large  class- 
rooms. The  style  is  Geometric  Gothic,  to  harmo- 
nize with  the  present  chapel. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  G.ALLERIES, 
CONDUIT-STREET. 

THE  AHCHITECTITBAI,  EXIIIBITIOK. 

The  premises  of  the  Architectural  Union  Com- 
pany, No.  9,  Conduit-street,  are  being  rapidly 
rendered  fit  for  their  new  destination, — the  home 
of  the  architectural  bodies  of  the  metropolis, — the 
centre,  it  may  be  hoped,  of  architectural  progress 
in  England.  The  new  galleries  are  finished,  and 
the  first  Architectural  Exhibition  there  will  be 


* Touching  this  same  matter,  we  have  received  copies 
of  a published  correspondence  on  the  subject  of  the 
' charges,  2 per  cent,  and  SOi.  for  stationerj*,  &c.  made  to 
I contractors,  and  ultimately  falling  on  the  ratepayers,  for 
I supplying  the  various  b^ils  of  quantities. 
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Opened  to  the  public  on  the  16th,  a conversazione 
hjing  fixed  to  take  place  as  a sort  of  private  view 
on  the  evening  of  Tuesday,  the  15th.  M'e  have 
engraved  a plan  of  the  building  and  a view  in 
the  galleries,  made  without  precise  reference  to 
the  pictures  now  on  the  walls,  and  including  some, 
decorations  not  yet  executed. 

Entering  the  exhibition  from  Conduit-street, 
we  go  first  into  the  west  gallery,  28  feet  by 
23  feet  j then  into  the  great  gallery,  60  feet  by 
26  feet  6 inches;  the  east  gallery,  51  feet  by 
20  feet,  and  out  into  Maddox-street  by  the  north 
gallery,  43  feet  long  by  12  feet  3 inches  wide.  The 
last  is  appropriated  to  inventions  and  materials, 
as  are  the  centre  of  the  cast  gallery  aud  some 
recesses  in  the  large  room.  A committee-room  on 
the  ground-floor,  adjoins  the  west  gallery.  The 
latter  will  also  be  used,  we  believe,  by  the  Archi- 
tectural Association.  The  galleries,  it  will  be  seen,, 
are  lighted  from  the  centre  of  the  ceiling.  The 
ornamental  filling-in  of  the  ribs  is  of  iron,  tinted 
grey ; the  ceilings  are  ■white,  and  the  walls  a 
reddish  brown. 

The  hall  and  approaches  will  display  three 
specimens  of  tile-paving,  from  the  establishments 
of  the  Poole  Company,  Messrs.  Minton,  and  Messrs. 
Maw  respectively  : these  were  not  completed  when 
we  went  ovt-r  the  premises.  On  the  staircase  the 
windows  are  filled  with  cast  glass  in  colours,  by 
Rees  and  Co.  The  doors  at  present  open  at  once 
from  the  landing  of  the  stairs  into  the  meeting- 
room  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  : 
curtains,  if  not  an  enclosure,  will  be  wanted  to- 
prevent  draughts. 

The  apartments  for  the  Institute  are  on  tha 
first  floor,  and  include  the  meeting-room,  36  feet 
6 inches  by  37  feet  G inches,  and  17  feet  in  height; 
the  library,  37  feet  6 inches  by  19  feet  8 inches, 
and  a committee-room.  The  position  of  these  is 
shown  on  the  plan.  The  meeting-room  is  lighted.' 
by  a range  of  ten  arched  window-openings  high  np, 
provided  with  Moore’sventilators ; and  the  ceiling? 
have  ornamental  bands  a;id  flowers.  The  ground- 
floor  of  the  Conduit-street  portion  is  let  to  Mr. 
Boyd,  founder  and  stove-maker. 

Jlessrs.  Hack  and  Sons,  of^  Poplar,  have  executed 
the  alterations;  the  plastering  was  done  by  Mr. 
Parsons ; the  ironwork  by  Messrs.  Hart  j the 
heating  with  hot-water  pipes,  by  Mr.  Potter  ; and 
the  gas,  including  star-burners  similar  to  those  at 
St.  James’s  Hall,  by  Mr.  Johiiston,  of  Holborn. 
The  walls  were  coloured  by  Messrs.  Arrowsmitb. 

Messrs.  Edmestou  and  Gray  have  acted  aS' 
architects. 

The  Architectural  Exhibition  on  the  present 
occasion  includes,  we  believe,  nearly  400  works. 
None  of  the  Aciidemician  architects,  and  but  few 
of  the  other  elder  members  of  the  profession,  have 
sent  drawings ; hut  it  has  points  of  interest  of  its 
own,  to  which  we  shall  hereafter  refer.  The  central- 
place  in  the  large  gallery  is  given  to  two  careful 
drawings,  by  J.  E.  Goodchild,  of  the  interior  oU 
St.  Paul’s,  as  it  would  have  been  if  built  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  model  of  Wren’s  original 
design  in  the  Architectural  Museum  at  Brompton. 
Mr.  Decimus  Burton  ha.s  sent  a view'  of  the 
United  Service  Club-house,  as  altered  by  him; 
Mr.  Street  a pulpit ; Jlr.  Falkener,  his  Interior  of' 
the  Parthenon;  Mr.  Penrose  some  sketches;  Mr. 
Norman  Shaw  two  designs  for  organs,  cleverly~ 
drawn;  aud  Mr.  Owen  Jones  a contribution  not 
yet  hung.  In  the  east  gallery,  with  specimens 
of  tiling  and  other  matters,  will  be  found  some  of 
the  designs  sent  in  competition  for  the  Ellesmere- 
Memorial,  Hanley  Cemetery,  Tottenham  Church, 
Chelsea  Vestrj'-hall,  Trinity  College  Church,. 
Edinburgh,  and  Heigham  Church, 

The  committee  have  not,  or  at  least  had  not. 
when  we  saw  the  rooms,  hung  any  jdans  or  sec- 
tions. This  seems  ^o  us  a great  mistake.  It  is. 
desirable,  of  course,  to  give  the  Exhibition  an. 
attractive  appearance,  that  it  may  please  the  pub- 
lic and  bring  the  shillings.  It  is  of  consequence,, 
however,  to  accustom  the  eyes  of  the  public  to 
plans  and  sections:  designs  cannot  be  thoroughly- 
explained  without  these,  and  if  architects  them- 
selves will  not  hang  them  in  their  own  rooms, 
they  will  have  no  right  to  complain  of  committees,, 
or  of  the  managers  of  less  technical  exhibitions,  for 
refusing  to  do  so.  The  act  is  really  suicidal,  and' 
nothing  less. 

We  shall  go  fully  into  an  oxaminatibn  of  the. 
Exhibition  next  week. 


Public  Ofpices  Extension. — Lord  J.  Man- 
ners has  obtained  leave  to  bring  In  a Bill  to  make 
further  provision  for  enabling  the  Coinraissioners» 
of  her  Maje.sty’s  Works  to  acquire  a site  for- 
additional  offices  for  the  public  service,  near- 
I ^^^litehall  andher  Majesty’s  palaceat  Westminster, 
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MB.  .SMIRKE'S  LECTURES  AT  THE 
ROYAL  ACADEMY.* 

Whilst  columns  were  destined  to  receive  horizontal 
entablatnres  alone,  a square  abacus  of  some  sort  seems 
essential:  it  was  almost  a structural  necessity.  When 
arches  were  first  substituted  for  entablatures,  still  the 
square  abacus  was  needed,  for  the  arches  had  square 
voussoirs,  and  their  springing,  therefore,  was  necessarily 
square. 

Of  this  construction  illustrations  are  afforded  by  the 
earliest  Christian  basilicas;  buildings  which  are  among 
the  most  interesting  examples  of  our  art,  although 
scarcely  studied,  or  even  known,  so  well  as  they  deserve 
to  be. 

The  first  attempt  at  innovation  on  the  square  jambs  of 
openings  was  to  take  off  the  crude  edge,  by  substituting  a 
roll  at  the  outer  salient  angle,  as  we  seeit  in  the  clerestory 
of  the  round  part  of  the  Temple  Church.  This  idea 
expanded  into  a pillar,  inserted  in  a rebate,  cut  in  the 
jamb.  The  rebates  were  then  multiplied,  so  as  to  gain 
light  without  enlarging  the  opening  of  the  window;  and 
thus  ornamentation  began,  for  the  concentric  expanding 
pches  invited,  and  readily  suggested,  e.specially  in  door 
jambs,  the  use  of  carving  to  the  vigorous  imaginations  of 
the  builders  of  Lombardy  and  France.  Subsequently  the 
splay  suggested  itself  as  a simple  and  natural  means  of 
obtaining  a similar  expansion  of  the  external  opening, 
without  reducing  the  stability  of  the  walls. 

These  changes  in  the  form  of  the  voussoirs  and  jambs 
brought,  of  course,  a corresponding  change  in  the  form  of 
the  abacus,  from  whence  the  arches  sprang:  it  became 
round,  especially  in  this  country,  and  so  paved  the  way  to 
many  consequent  changes  in  the  form  of  the  bell  which 
received  the  abacus,  and  in  the  mode  of  decorating  it. 
Capitals,  however,  in  losing  their  square  abacus  lost  much 
of  their  original  simplicity  of  form,  and  reverted  in  some 
degree  to  the  classical.  Corinthian  type.  As  I formerly 
took  occasion  to  remark,  the  most  un-Classical  capital, 
and,  therefore,  the  Mediieva!  capital  of  greatest  origi- 
nality, was  the  cushion  capital.  But  there  was  another 
type  almost  as  original,  and  somewhat  more  graceful, 
whereby  the  circular  shaft  and  the  square  abacus  were 
adjusted  to  each  other  by  the  introduction  of  a somewhat 
concave  bell,  having  a simple  leaf,  or  scroll,  at  each  of  the 
four  angles.  Of  these  two  types  the  Saracenic  school,  it 
appears,  never  ceased  to  adhere,  more  nr  less  nearly,  to 
the  former;  whil.sttheChristian  school  (although  varieties 
of  the  cushion  cap  retained  their  hold  for  a long  time) 
ultimately  leant  towards  the  second  type,  as  more  favour- 
able to  the  introduction  of  foliage,  in  which  that  school 
delighted.  I mu.st  not,  however,  fail  to  direct  your  atten- 
faon  to  another  circumstance  which  much  influenced 
design  at  this  period.  Either  from  clic/icc,  or  necessity 
(it  is  not  here  worth  while  to  inquire  wliich),  Mcdiicval 
builders  always  affected  the  use  of  small  stones  in  forming 
their  capitals  : this  habit  led  to  no  inconvenience,  as  long 
as  the  pillar  was  slender,  and  the  capital,  consequently, 
small;  but  they  did  not  choose  to  be  limited  to  slender 
shafts;  indeed,  the  early  French  builders  (who,  I am 
afraid  we  must  admit,  led  the  way)  showed  great  disin- 
chnation  to  abandon  the  habit  of  resting  their  arches  upon 
the  large  cylindrical  shafts  which  had  descended  to  them 
from  Roman  art,  and  of  which  so  many  examples  existed 
(and,  indeed,  still  exist)  in  those  parts  of  France  most 
under  the  influence  of  Roman  art.  The  ca(iitals,  then, 
had  to  be  adjusted  to  shafts  of  considerable  diameter.  The 
cushion  type  was  ofteu  resorted  to,  but  was  not,  I pre- 
sume, found  so  applicable  as  the  other  more  graceful 
type.  To  this,  therefore,  the  inventive  and  dexterous  work- 
men of  the  twelfth  century  applied  themselves;  and  as 
they  had  only  small  stones  to  build  with,  they  built  up 
their  capitals  to  a proportionate  height,  in  courses  ; each 
course  comprising  a separate  and  distinct  system  of 
foliage,  and  thus  produced  the  elegant  capitals,  of  which 
the  cathedral  at  Paris  affords  us  familiar  and  very  beau- 
tiful examples. 

My  chief  motive  in  sketching  out  this  slight  and  partial 
history  of  Middle-age  capitals  is,  not  to  gratify  mere 
arclneological  curiosity,  but  to  show  to  you  practically 
how  much  design  of  all  kinds,  and  in  all  ages,  has  been 
influenced,  and,  consequently,  may  hereafter  be  expected 
to  be  influenced,  by  exigencies  of  construction,  and  by 
external  circumstances. 

This  consideration  Is  important,  for  it  teaches  us  how 
to  direct  our  advances,  and  appears  tn  afford  to  us  some 
glimpses  into  the  future  of  our  art.  It  is  to  new  mate- 
rials,  or  to  new  constructive  expedients  in  the  application 
of  the  materials  we  posses-s,  that  we  must  look  for  real 
progress,  othenvisc  we  shall  but  move  in  a circle. 

To  resume  now  our  inquiries  into  the  class  of  orna- 
ments which  I have  placed  first,  viz,  those  having,  or 
appearing  to  have,  direct  utility,  I would  call  your  atten- 
tion to  the  corbel,  an  object  of  design  very  inferior  in 
importance,  it  is  true,  to  the  feature  we  have  just  been 
discu.5sing,  but  still  coming  clearly  under  the  same  cate- 
.gory. 

A stone  projecting  beyond  the  face  of  a wall  to  receive 
abeam,  or  other  weight,  must,  in  one  form  or  another, 
have  always  been  a requirement  in  architecture.  The 
fastidious  Greek,  for  this  purpose,  contrived  the  voluted 
console,  ns  meeting  the  requirements  of  the  case  most 
msthetically,  and  tlie  sculptor’s  art  was  soon  lavished  in 
the  decoration  of  tliis  useful  form.  I feel  bound  to  admit 
that  these  elaborately  curved  consoles  do  not  convey  the 
idea  of  active  strength  which  should  be  the  special  attri- 
, bute  of  a corbel.  Its  form  does  not  tell  us  how  it  bears 
the  weight  with  which  it  is  charged,  nor  how  it  conveys 
the  pressure  of  that  weight  on  to  the  wall;  nor  do  the 
leaves  wliich  enter  into  its  composition  at  all  assist  in 
imparting  to  it  an  impression  of  solidity  or  strength. 
There  are,  however,  various  classical  forms  of  corbels, 
which,  if  less  elegant,  arc  far  more  expressive  of  their 
real  use. 

The  rude  designers  of  Early  Christian  art  were  content 
with  corbels,  verj-  simple,  it  is  true,  in  form,  but  perfectly 
m their  character.  In  the  basilicas  of  Ravenna 
and  or  Rome  we  find  various  e.xamples  ; and  an  example, 
of  characteristic  simplicity,  was  published,  by  myself,  in 
the  Archffiologla,”  many  years  ago,  as  occurring  iu  a 
subterranean  chapel  in  Sicily,  usually  held  to  be  among 
the  earliest  Christian  works  in  that  island. 

never  ceased  to  be  employed  as  points  of 
support  throughout  the  whole  of  the  Middle-age  period  • 
they  were  often  very  beautiful,  sometimes  grotesque  — 

“ "hen  the  front  of  the 
corbel  is  so  moulded  as  to  convey  the  rude  idea  of  a face, 
with  a nose  of  undue  proportions.  I may  here  take 
occ^ion  again  to  remark  that  the  religious  zeal  of  those 
tlays  "-as  not  always  snfnciemly  sicetic,  or  serio..." 

* See  pp.  107,  133,  and  l08,  unte. 


wholly  to  exclude  a certain  vein  of  quaint  humour  occa- 
sionally betraying  itself,  even  under  the  broad  shadows  of 
a sacred  edifice;  and  church  discipline  was  sometimes 
permitted  to  be  relaxed  when  a carver,  zealous  for  the 
honour  of  the  wealthy  establishment  whose  church  he 
decorated,  was  minded  to  raise  a smile  at  the  expense  of 
some  uncanonical  friar  or  unbeneficed  vagrant.  Such 
corbels  had  attracted  the  notice  of  Dante,  in  his  “ Purga- 
toria.”  He  says,  in  the  loth  canto, — 

" Come  per  sostentar  solaio  o tetto 
Per  mensola,  tal  volta  una  flgura 
Si  vede  gimiger  le  ginocchie  al  petto,”  &c. 

Pu7-i,'atoriu,  canto  x.* 

An  equal  fertility  of  invention  shows  itself  in  the  corbels 
of  the  Renaissance  period : nor  were  men  in  the  most  dis- 
tinguished position  in  their  art  averse  to  bestow  the  out- 
pourings  of  their  genius  on  even  these  insignificant 
objects.  It  would,  however,  lead  me  much  too  far  were  I 
to  enter  upon  any  critical  examination,  or  even  enumera- 
tion of  them.  Like  the  studied  variations  of  a simple  air 
in  music,  which  will  sometimes  depart  so  widely  from  the 
original  motif  as  scarcely  to  be  recognized  as  having 
descended  from  it,  so  the  exuberant  fancy  of  sculptors 
has  been  wont  to  indulge  itself  sometimes  in  very  eccen- 
tric deviations  from  the  original  and  natural  form  of  a 
corbel. 

_ I will  only  add  that,  to  my  mind,  the  most  pleasing  de- 
si^s  are  those  which  best  retain,  in  their  contour,  the 
primitive  idea  of  an  active  support. 

The  keystones  of  an  arch  are  also  one  of  those  oma- 
ments  coming  within  the  category  of  useful  ornaments. 
There  seems  a great  and  manifest  propriety  in  thus  giving 
emphasis  to  the  keystone  which,  as  the  name  implies, 
gives  security  to  that  of  which  it  forms  a part.  Very 
elaborate  examples  occur  in  buildings  of  the  Roman  era; 
and  in  works  of  plain,  grandiose  character,  the  builders 
of  that  period  were  quite  alive  to  the  effect  of  these  key- 
stones in  imparting  to  their  work  a character  offeree  and 
robustness.  This  was  especially  felt  by  the  revivers  of 
Roman  art  in  the  fifteenth  century.  There  are  few  details 
upon  which  more  attention  was  bestowed  by  the  archi- 
tects of  that  remarkable  period  tlian  upon  these  key- 
stones. Whilst,  however,  they  are  capable  of  adding 
much  to  the  effect  of  architecture,  especial  care  is  needed 
to  adapt  their  degree  of  force  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
case.  We  sometimes  see  flatness  and  poorness  where 
boldness  is  most  required  ; whilst,  at  other  times,  arches 
may  be  seen  apparently  ready  to  be  crushed  by  the  undue 
weight  of  this  component  part  of  them.  It  is,  perhaps, 
worthy  of  remark,  that  in  Middle-age  architecture,  tiiis 
feature  was,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  pointed  arch, 
necessarily  laid  aside  and  wholly  disused;  but  even  in  the 
round-arch  type  of  that  style,  1 cannot  call  to  mind  any 
example  of  a keystone,  except,  indeed,  at  the  intersection 
of  ribs.  That  very  natural  aud  effective  mode  of  orna- 
menting a circular  arch  seems  to  have  been  altogether 
—erlooked  after  the  extinction  of  Classic  art. 

Buttresses  are  another  feature  which  may  be  properly 
classed  under  this  head.  They  perform  a task  similar  to 
that  of  columns— iu  the  one  case  the  pressure  on  them 
being  perpendicular,  and  in  the  other  lateral. 

Buttresses  may  be  said  to  have  originated  in  the 
Mcclifeval  epoch,  for  the  Roman  vaults  usually  sprang 
from  such  massy  piers  that  they  needed  no  additional 
abutment.' 

Beginning  timidly,  the  builders  of  the  Pointed  style, 
taught  by  gradual  experience,  and  by  repeated  failure, 
acquired  a wonderful  mastery  over  this  feature;  some- 
times giving  it  stability  by  breadth  of  base,  aud  sometimes 
augmenting  its  vis  mertice  by  height,  and  generally 
rendering  it  subservient  to  pictorial  effect  by  the  most 
varied  ornamentation.  As  the  vaulting  arch  became  de- 
pressed, lateial  pressure  of  course  proportionately  in- 
creased, and  this  led  to  a corresponding  increase  in  the 
power  of  the  buttress  to  resist  it,  so  that  by  the  time 
masons  had  learnt  to  construct  such  marvellously  flat 
ceilings  as  we  see  iu  King’s  College  Chapel,  their  but- 
tresses had  grown  into  a series  of  cross  walls,  or  rather 
shores  of  masonry,  which  were,  in  fact,  accessories  of 
constructive  necessity,  invented  to  enable  vaulted  ceilings 
to  be  erected  in  a form,  and  of  a material,  which  refused 
to  support  themselves. 

Time  will  not  permit  my  adverting  to  any  further  illus- 
trations of  this  sesthetic  treatment  of  constructive  fea- 
tures : 1 will  therefore  hasten  on  to  the  second  class  of 
ornament,  aud  which  alone  arc  strictly  entitled  to  the 
name  in  the  proper  acceptation  of  the  word,  namely, 
those  which  are  purely  decorative,  and  which  neither 
fulfil  nor  appear  to  fulfil  any  structural  duty.  Under  this 
head  we  may  place  all  eimiclied  mouldings,  the  bosses, 
scrolls,  and  other  carvuigs  ordinarily  inserted  into 
hollows,  or  on  to  friezes,  and  spandrils  ; also  all  crocket- 
ing,  diapering,  and  other  surface  enrichments.  If  we 
were  to  adopt  Madame  de  Staiil’s  theoiy,  that  all  orna- 
ment derives  its  nobility  from  its  practical  uselessness, 
this  class  of  ornament  ought  to  rank  high,  indeed,  in  our 
estimation;  but  without  adopting  that  somewhat  extra- 
vagant standard  of  excellence,  we  must,  as  artists,  admit 


wooden  columns  of  which,  to  the  disgrace  of  modern 
architecture,  from  the  time  of  Palladio  downwards  we 
are  all  more  or  less  obliged  to  be  guilty.  Indeed  that 
candour,  without  which  I should  ill  deserve  to  stand 
before  you  in  my  present  capacity,  compels  me  to  admit 
that  to  enumerate  all  the  errors  of  this  nature  which  may 
be  justly  imputed  to  modem  art,  would,  indeed,  be  a lone 
and  toilsome  task.  ° 

Under  this  head  of  ornamentation  I am  inclined  to  class 
the  cuspidation  of  Gothic  arches.  I know  that  attempts 
have  been  made  to  force  upon  this  ornament  some  sort 
of  purposed  utility ; but  I am  convinced  that  all  such  pur- 
pose is  a theory  ex  post  facto,  and  that  ssthetical  motives 
alone  dictated  to  the  artists  of  the  thirteenth  century  this 
elegant  mode  of  enrichment. 

_ I will  here  take  the  opportunity  of  stating  my  impres- 
sion that  this  practice  of  cuspidation  strongly  confirms 
tlie  opinion  of  those  who  would  refer  to  an  Eastern  in- 
spiration the  style  of  art  which  began  to  prevail  in  Europe 
a little  before  the  commencement  of  that  century;  a. 
very  old  opinion,  which  I cannot  make  up  my  mind  con- 
clusively to  discard,  although  it  has  been  repudiated  by 
every  writer  who  has  wished  to  set  up  a claim  iu  favour 
of  his  own  country. 

The  buildings  of  an  early  Byzantine  date  have  received 
far  more  attention  of  late  than  formerly,  and  it  is  now 
pretty  certain  that  from  them  sprang,  by  clear  and  direct 
descent,  the  Saracenic  type  of  architecture,  for  the  family 
resemblance  is  obvious. 

Ill  studying  the  curious  remains  of  Moorish  and  Sara- 
conic  art,  it  is  impossible  not  to  entertain  a strong  sus- 
picion that  the  early  art  of  the  Middle  Ages  owed  much  to 
these  Eastern  artists,  there  is  so  much  like  cuspidation 
in  their  work,  and  so  much  of  the  feeling  of  Gothic  archi- 
tecture  in  it.  Take,  also,  into  consideration,  the  facts 
that  the  horse-shoe  arch  (a  purely  Arabian  feature)  is  not 
unknown  in  early  Gothic  art;  that  a rude  kind  of  Cuphic 
inscription  (which  lias  been  classed  as  the  ” scribbled 
ornament)  occurs  iu  early  Mediajval  work  in  this  country, 
and  1 have  seen  e.xactly  similar  inscriptions  similarly 
used  in  the  Pointed  architecture  of  Sicily,  without  refer- 
ring to  the  more  regular  inscriptions  in  the  Saracenic 
character  abundantly  used  in  the  Kooba  and  elsewhere, 
near  Palermo;  that  the  enrichment  in  flat  relief  com- 
monly used  on  the  surface  of  walls,  iu  early  Pointed 
architecture  (as  in  the  spandrils  at  Westminster  Abbey)  is 
essentially  Saracenic,  aud  abounds  in  the  Sicilian  exam- 
ples : all  these  tacts  taken  together  tend  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  our  Pointed  style,  to  which  has  been  assigned 
the  name  of  “ Christian  Architecture,”  has  derived  some 
of  its  most  characteristic  featui-es  from  the  followers  of 
Mahomet.  Kor  does  it  seem  any  improbable  supposition 
that  the  European  devotees  who  visited  the  Holy  Land 
would  endeavour,  on  their  return,  to  realize,  however 
imperfectly,  their  recollection  of  buildings  which  they 
had  seen  and  admired  there  in  all  their  variety  and 
beauty, — buildings,  it  must  be  remembered,  erected  by 
men  of  far  more  cultivated  taste  and  refinement  than 
theniselvcs.  In  Sicily  we  know  that  the  Saracenic  style 
survived  throughout  the  Norman  rule  in  that  island,  aud 
workmen  brought  up  in  the  Arabian  schools  continued 
throughout  that  period  to  be  employed  on  the  palaces  of 
their  conquerors,  and  even  on  their  churches,  as  we  learn 
from  tlie  direct  testimony  of  Matthew  Paris. 

I am  afraid  I have  been  deviating  into  something  like 
an  archfBological  episode  on  a subject  of  no  great  mo- 
nicnt.  1 fear,  too,  that  my  hesitation  to  assign  a purely 
Christian  pedigree  to  that  style  which  has  been  claimed 
as  exclusively  Christian  may  savour  to  some  of  condemn- 
able  heterodoxy ; but  I will  noton  that  account  refrain 
from  expressing  those  doubts  which  the  interests  of  truth 
appear  to  dictate. 

In  this  sketch  of  a classification  of  ornaments  I cannot 
permit  myself  to  dwell  on  individual  forms : I proceed, 
therefore,  to  allude  to  what  1 have  supposed  to  be  the- 
third  class  of  ornamental  forms,  namely,  those  designed 
with  a view  to  impress  a particular  character  on  the 
work  ornamented.  It  is  here  that  decorative  sculpture 
takes  its  highest  stand.  Ornament  that  merely  charms 
the  eye  has  doubtless  high  claims  on  our  regard,  and  we 
should  be  as  thankful  for  it  as  for  any  other  innocent 
pleasure ; but  ornament  that  addresses  itself  to  the  mind 
also,  claims  certmnly  a higher  rank.  An  ornament  en- 
dowed with  sentiment  becomes  an  intellectual  treasure, 
and  is  capable,  in  a degree,  of  interesting  and  elevating 
the  mind.  Take,  for  example,  a laurel  wreath.  As  merely  a 
graceful  and  elegant  ornament,  it  pleases  us ; but  when 
carved  on  a wall  encircling  the  name  of  some  victor  dis- 
tinguished among  his  fellows  for  courage  or  patriotism, 
see  how  it  rises  above  the  level  of  a mere  ornament ! A 
palm-branch,  also,  is  a highly  ornamental  object,  of  the 
beauty  of  which  artists  of  the  remotest  ages  were  not 
insensible;  but  when  we  see  it  placed  upon  the  tomb  of 
an  early  Christian  martyr,  it  rises,  as  an  emblem  of  our 
faith,  far  above  the  level  of  a mere  empty  decoration. 

It  is  thus  that  the  sculptor's  art  is  eminently  able  to 
give  expression  to  a budding.  An  acanthus-leaf,  a goil- 
loche,  or  a crocket,  conveys  no  idea,  expresses  no 
thought, — whilst  a statue  of  Minerva,  or  some  sacred 


that  ornament  has  great  claims  on  our  attention,  quite  | fiEurl.TsplaiuTtVus'at'merthri'rm^^^^  the'buluS 
maciicndently  of  any  use  in  the  common  sense  ot  the  which  it  omameiits, -vaguely  it  may  bei  but  still  enough 

I to  attune  the  mind,  as  it  were,  and  bring  it  into  harmony 
character  or  utdity  | with  the  structure.  This  language  of  sculpture  was  fully 
understood  and  highly  appreciated  by  Meuiseval  builders. 


word. 

'i'o  attempt  to  force,  as  it  were, 
upon  a purely  decorative  feature,  seems  to  me  contrary  to 
good  taste,  and  has  led  to  very  unworthy  results.  I have 
seen  smoke  issuing  from  what  bears  the  semblance  of  a 
vase  with  an  aloe,  or  some  such  plant,  apparently  grow- 
ing in  it,  although  it  was,  in  truth,  a chimney,  and  the 
plant  a mere  coppersmith’s  fiction.  However  successful 
the  imitation,  such  fraud  is  much  to  be  condemned  ; not, 
indeed,  because  it  is  a fraud,  for  nobody  is  deceived,  but 
because  it  ever  must  be  an  unsuccessful  and  ludicrous 
failure,  and  above  all,  because  it  is  a falsehood.  I am 
inclined  to  class  under  this  category  the  shrines,  cande- 
labra, tabernacle-work,  and  the  like,  which  we  not  mi- 
frequently  see  in  Medireval  art,  representing  miniature 
churches,  or  parts  of  churches,  with  tiny  arches,  flying 
buttresses,  battlements,  even  tiled  nofs,  spiics  and  cre- 
nellated bastions,  all  thesediminutivc  features  being  simply 
decorations,  although  professing  to  imitate  works  of  con- 
struction. Such  toys  appear  to  me  to  be  a species  of 
misapplication  of  forms,  as  gross  in  their  kind  as  the 
sham  eastern  gables  at  Lincoln  Cathedral,  the  wooden 
masonry  in  the  vaulting  of  some  of  our  cathedrals,  as  in 
the  cloisters  at  the  last-named  cathedral,  or  the  hollow 


' ” As  to  support  incumbent  floor  or  roof. 

For  corbel,  is  a figure  sometimes  seen, 

That  crumples  up  its  knees  unto  its  breast. 

With  the  feign'd  posture  stirring  ruth  unfeign’d 
In  the  beholder’s  fancy.” 

Canj’s  Translation,  Purgatofij,  canto  x. 


whose  works  wc  have  literally  ” sermons  iu  stones,’ 
and  with  whom  a capital,  a boss,  or  a niche,  was,  as  it 
were,  a petrified  homily. 

Representations  of  animal  life,  aud  especially  of  the 
human  form,  necessarily  constituted  a large  portion  of 
this  sculpture;  and  such  forms,  when  of  life-size,  had  the 
very  important  collateral  value  of  affording  an  excellent 
standard  of  measurement,  familiar  to  every  eye,  and 
forming  an  unerring  guide  to  the  least  experieuced  and 
most  ignorant  observer. 

The  human  form  also  presents  the  most  agreeable  con- 
trast to  the  flat  surfaces,  and  to  the  dry,  rigid  angularity 
of  mere  architectural  shapes. 

If,  for  example,  your  composition  demands  a slender, 
upright  form,  how  infinitely  more  pleasing  to  the  eye 
(exclusive  of  all  higher  considerations)  is  a statue  than  an 
obelisk  ? The  variety  in  the  chiaroscuro  of  its  drapery, 
the  variety  ot  outline,  and  the  roundiiess  of  forms,  in  the 
undraped  figure,  are  sources  of  beauty  very  faintly  and 
inadequately  afforded  by  festoons  of  flowers  or  scrolls  of 
ornamental  foliage,  whether  Greek  or  Gothic.  Such  is 
the  homage  richly  due  from  us  to  the  sculptor;  but  our 
high  e timation  of  tlie  value  of  his  art  ought  to  render 
us  especially  cliary  in  its  use,  and  most  careful  not  to 
misapply  it.  Unhappily,  the  abuse  of  that  art  is  a vice 
which  architects  have  ever  been  too  prone. 

1 am  afraid  it  must  be  admitted  that  our  great  Gre& 
masters  have  set  us  an  example  of  this  misapplication 
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the  sculptor's  art  in  the  caryatides,  graceful  and  beautiful 
xis  the  Athenian  caryatides  are.  Oue  cannot  but  wonder 
at  the  severe  and  learned  Greek  committing  such  a 
capriccio  as  this  conversion  of  a virgin  iuto  a burthen- 
bearing  column ! 

Again,  what  could  have  induced  those  masters  of  their 
art  at  Agrigentnm,  to  place  those  muscular  monsters  to 
carry  on  their  shoulders  an  integral  part  of  one  of  the 
largest  temples  ever  built  in  classic  times ! 

The  only  apology  I can  offer  is,  that  art  was  then 
young,  and  it  had  not  wholly  emancipated  itself  from  the 
archseisms  of  its  Egyptian  instructors.  The  Greek  artist 
had  seen,  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  and  on  the  plaiiis 
watered  by  the  Euphrates,  colossal  gods  upholding  their 
ponderous  temples  and  palaces.  His  reyereuce  for  the 
teachers  of  his  youth  forbad  a total  rejection  of  the  bar- 
barous practice,  and  he  contented  himself  by  touching  it 
with  his  Promethean  torch,  and  animating  it  with  the  fire 
of  his  immortal  genius.  Had  a better  taste  emancipated 
him  from  the  traditions  of  the  past,  and  induced  him  to 
reject  this  and  other  monstrous  mixtures  altogether,  from 
what  an  unsightly  progeny  of  hideous  creations  we  should, 
in  later  times,  have  been  spared !— those  perversions  of 
the  human  form  divine,  which  degenerated  downwards 
into  the  lowest  species  ol  bestial  nature, — the  race  of 
centaurs,  satyrs,  sphinxes,  and  other  monsters  which  the 
sculptors  of  antiquity  unfortunately  bequeathed  to  us, 
and  which  the  ill-regulated  fancies  of  the  later  artists  of 
Europe,  in  every  succeeding  age,  have  been  too  ready  to 
reproduce  and  exaggerate. 

Upon  the  treatment  of  sculpture  as  a fine  art,  I do  not 
presume  here  to  discourse.  Nor  will  I inquire  whether 
the  Greeks  were  right  in  idealizing  that  art;  but  I will 
venture  with  confidence  to  say  that  in  the  treatment  of 
sculpture,  when  applied  to  the  purposes  ot  ornament  in 
subordination  to  architecture,  it  should  be  treated  with 
an  architectural  feeling,  and  in  some  degree  convention- 
ally. 1 can  honestly,  although  with  unfeigned  humility, 
say  that  no  one  can  fed  a more  real  and  ardent  admira- 
tion for  the  handiworks  of  nature  than  myself,  yet  it 
would  be  the  merest  affectation  were  I to  join  in  t' 
clamour  for  au  exact  imitation  of  nature,  at  all  events 


ing  of  a place  in  your  memory,  an  aphorism  derived 
from  the  East,  whence  so  much  of  wisdom  has  come 
down  to  us.  which  teaches  us  that  “no  man  will  ever  lose 
bis  way  on  a straight  road.’’ 


SEW  GOA'EKXMENT  BUILDING,  MIL- 
■W'AUKEE,  S.  WISCONSIN. 

This  uew  structure,  which  has  a frontage  towards 
Wisconsin-streot  of  110  feet,  and  60  feet  flank  in 
Milwaukce-street,  with  an  altitude  of  60  feet,  is 
now  fully  completed.  It  is  constructed  principally 
of  Athens  marble,  said  to  be  a very  beautiful  and 
durable  material ; and  in  front  of  the  main  entrance 
in  Wisconsin-street  are  spacious  marble  steps,  ex- 
tending nearly  the  entire  front.  Iiiternally,  the 
arrangements  comprise  post-olflce,  collectors’  office, 
district  attorney’s  and  United  States  MarsliaTa 
office,  besides  the  United  States  Court  and  offices 
connected  therewith.  The  bjisemcnt  is  occupied 
by  the  post-office  packing-rooms  and  the  furnaces 
which  transmit  wiirm  air  to  all  portions  of  the 
building.  The  post-office  is  on  the  main  floor,  and, 
together  with  a handsome  vestibule,  extending  the 
whole  length  of  the  front  and  half  across  the  east 
end,  occupies  the  entire  first  story.  The  post-office 
is  inclosed  with  bronzed  iron  columns  and  glass 
partitions.  The  vestibule  is  128  feet  by  12  J feet, 
and  is  floored  with  variegated  pavement  of  black 
and  white  marble.  There  are  three  main  entrances 
to  the  post-office,  with  massive  bronze  doors, 
weighing  one  ton  each,  and  there  are  two  smaller 
' doors  at  each  end  of  the  building. 


The  walls  of 


sible  to  do  so?  My  belief  is,  that  in  the  whole  range 
of  decorative  art  it  would  be  difficult  to  adduce  an  instance 
of  more  consummate  skill  and  artistic  feeling  than  the 
iGreek  conventional  adaptation  of  the  lion's  head  to  the 
purpo-ses  of  our  art— an  adaptation  the  merit  of  which 
long  familiarity  has  almost  disabled  us  from  duly  appre- 
ciating; and  1 cannot  bring  myself  to  think  with  those 
who  would  instruct  us  to  realize,  in  stone  or  marble,  the 
sharp  and  eager  glare,  the  bristling  ferocity  of  the  real 
lion,  when  we  apply  the  form  of  this  beautiful  creature  to 
the  purposes  of  ornamentation. 

The  opinion  I have  expressed,  that  an  architectural 
feeling  should  pervade  ornamental  designs,  applies  with 
particular  force  to  the  application  of  statues  to  the  deco- 
ration of  buildings.  When  a sculptor’s  object  is  exclu- 
sively to  represent  life,  he  can  hardly,  I apprehend,  give 
to  lus  subject  too  much  of  the  freedom  and  elasticity  of 
life;  but  when  he  applies  himself  to  the  very  distinct 
object  of  architectural  decoration,  some  restraint  must  be 
submitted  to.  A reference  to  the  practice  of  the  past 
times  of  sculpture,  affords  the  best  illustration  of  my 
meaning.  When  the  Greek  artist  designed  the  Athenian 
caryatides  to  which  1 have  just  adverted,  we  see  in  every 
portion  of  his  work  that,  whilst  never  falsifying  nature,  he 
felt  the  necessity  of  giving,  both  to  the  flesh  and  to  the 
drapery,  a rigidity  and  formality  which  stamped  a pecu- 
liarly artificial  character  on  the  statues.  So,  in  the  best 
times  of  Medieval  art,  a figure  is  usually  designed  in  so 
severe  and  so  simple  a manner,  with  such  angularity  ami 
rigidity  in  its  drawing,  that  one  sees  at  once  that  the 
natural  model  has  been  very  widely  departed  from,  and 
that  an  architectural  character  lias  been  impressed  upi-ii 
it,  which  admirably  fits  it  for  its  special  purpose  as  an 
accessory  to  architectonic  art. 

To  take  au  illustration  from  a later  period ; in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  when  a corrupt  taste  prevailed,  here  and 
elsewhere,  both  in  our  art  and  in  the  sister  art  of  sculp- 
ture, we  see  the  niches  tenanted  and  the  parapets  fringed 
by  a host  of  most  natural  figures  in  every  imaginable 
variety  of  lively  action,  and  with  their  fluttering  drapery 
designed,  as  it  were,  in  a gale  of  wind. 

I have  now,  in  a very  hasty  and,  I fear,  superficial  way, 
skimmed  over  the  surface  of  this  subject  of  architectural 
sculptured  ornament.  1 am  very  well  aware  how  little 
substantial  practical  instruction  can  be  gathered  from 
desultory  remarks,  ranging  over  so  va't  a field  of  study, 
yet  crowded  wUhiu  the  compass  of  an  hour.  I will,  how- 
ever, indulge  myself  in  the  hope  that  1 may  perhaps  have 
imported  into  your  mind  some  new  .subjects  of  inquiry 
and  reflection,  and  I may  have  thus  encouraged  you,  and 
perchance  helped  you  on  in  the  pursuit  of  professional 
knowledge.  That  pursuit  is  undoubtedly  an  arduous  one, 
requiring  all  your  energies,  and  it  is  well  that  you  should 
seek  out,  and  avail  yourself  of,  every  adventitious  aid. 
Lectures  may  be  well  enough;  steadily  directed,  me- 
thodical reading  may  be  still  better.  But,  after  all,  you 
must  not  forget  that  it  is  mainly  by  your  own  constant 
habits  of  observation  and  study ; by  your  own  ever- 
watchful  eye;  your  own  ever-employed  head  and  hand ; 
that  you  can  hope  to  succeed  in  the  race  that  is  set  before 
you.  As  has  been  wisely  said,— 

“ Who  fame  would  share. 

Must  learn  with  labour,  and  must  live  with  care. 

Eely,  then,  on  nothing  but  your  own  exertions.  If  you 
su-e  born  with  a name  of  note,  your  position  is  a perilous 
one;  your  labour  must  be  directed  to  sustain  that  name, 
and  to  prove  yourself  worthy  of  it.  If  born  of  a name 
unknown  to  art,  your  energies  will  be  nobly  directed  to 
create  one;  and  be  assured  Ih  t a self-acquired  reputa- 
tion is  a far  more  illustrious  distinction  than  the  loftiest 
inheritance.  Above  all  things,  identify  > our  own  honour 
with  the  honour  of  your  profession.  Show  in  your  own 
character  the  elevating  and  purifying  effects  justly  attri- 
buted to  the  fine  arts : and  be  assured  that,  by  adopting  a 
policy  of  honour  and  uprightness,  you  take  the  surest 
course  for  securing  your  own  worldly  welfare. 

I hope  I am  not  assuming  a too  sententious  and  didactic 
tone  in  addressing  to  you  these  few  parting  words : so 
uncert^n  is  health  and  life,  and  all  that  pertains  to  life, 
that  this  may  well  be  the  last  occasion  I can  have  to  ad- 
dress you.  I have  already  reminded  you.  as  architects, 
that,  in  laying  dovra your  plans,  a straightforward,  obvious, 
and  simple  mode  of  action  is  the  best  mode : so,  also,  let 
me  say  that,  in  all  your  dealings  with  the  world,  a crooked 
policy  is  the  least  likely  to  lead  you  on  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. There  is  an  old  and  valuable  aphorism,  well  deserv- 


numerous  stoppages  at  fiist-class  houses,”  &e.  and 
helplessly  asks,  “ How  is  it  to  be  obviated  ? ” 
Must  we  teach  this  learned  surveyor  his  business  ? 
Must  we  send  him  to  towns  in  which  thousands  of 
houses  are  drained  by  earthenware  pipe-drains, 
which  drains  have  been  several  years  in  use,  and 
in  which  the  first  stoppage  has  yet  to  occur  ? Or 
is  it  our  business  to  teach  him  how  to  construct 
sewers  and  drains  in  which  stoppages  may  be 
removed  without  breaking  up  sewer  or  drain,  and 
with  little  expense  or  trouble?  Wo  are  quite 
aware  “ there  is  no  science  in  which  theory  is  less 
to  be  trusted  than  in  town  drainage,”  and  the 
Paddington  Surveyor  adds  another  proof  to  the 
fact,  “that  a great  deal  has  beeu  written  by  per- 
sons who  have  not  the  useful  practical  experience,” 
or  have  been  little  benefited  by  what  they  have 
had.  Before  he  again  imputes  “ignorance,”  wrong 
motives,  and  “ blunders,”  he  had  better  perfect 
himself  in  his  business,  and  be  quite  sure  of  his 
own  sincerity  and  practical  wisdom. 


architectural  sculpture.  When  we  introduce  a linn’s  i the  interior  are  finished  in  imitation  of  granite, 
head  as  an  object  of  ornamentation,  are  wc  to  reproduce  and  the  upper  floors  are  supported  by  cast-iron 
' ' columns,  through  which  the  lieated  air  is  diffused 

from  the  furnaces  beneath.  Columns,  with  other 
decorations,  are  introduced,  and  spacious  iron  stair- 
cases lead  to  each  story  ; a central  staircase  con- 
nects the  postmaster’s  rooms  with  general  offices 
below. 

In  the  second  story,  on  either  side  of  a wide  and 
lofty  hall,  running  from  the  east  to  the  west  end 
of  the  building,  are  the  collectors’,  attorney’s,  and 
clerks’  offices, — all  said  to  be  well-lighted  and  fitted 
up,  the  ceilings  being  decorated  in  fresco  by  Otto 
Fritz ; the  counters,  desks,  cases,  &c.  of  black 
walnut;  floors  oil  polished,  &c.  &c.  In  the  third 
story  is  the  United  States  Court,  56  feet  square, 
with  jury-rooms  on  one  side,  and  a library  and  pri- 
vate room  forthejudgeon  the  other;  and  theUnited 
States  Marshal’s  office  is  in  the  south-east  corner. 
A trussed  roof  of  corrugated  iron  covers  the  entire 
building,  which  is  fully  fire-proof.  The  construc- 
tion was  commenced  in  May,  1856,  by  the  late 
Colonel  C.  A.  Jones,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.  and  since 
his  death  has  been  continued  by  his  partner,  Mr. 
N.  Osborn,  under  the  supervision  of  Colonel 
Henry  W.  Gunnison.  The  total  expenditure,  in- 
cluding ground,  fittings,  &c.was,  in  round  numbers, 
165,000  dollars. 


THE  ARCHITECTS’  BENEVOLENT 
SOCIETY. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  members  of  this 
society  was  held  on  Wednesday  last,  at  the 
rooms  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects. 
The  chair  was  occupied  by  the  president,  Mr. 
Sydney  Smirke,  A.K.A.  The  miuutes  of  the  last 
meeting  having  been  read  and  confirmed, 

Mr.  Turner,  the  honorary  secretary,  road  the 
report  of  the  council,  which  contained  a reference, 
by  way  of  illustration  to  a case  in  which  relief  had 
been  alforded  to  a member  during  temporary  and 
unavoidable  distress,  but  which  had  since  beeu 
repaid,  while  the  recipient  had  again  become  a 
subscriber  to  the  society.  The  paragraph  in  ques- 
tion was,  at  the  request  of  the  meeting,  expunged, 
and  the  report  then  read  as  follows.  This  refer- 
ence is  necessary  to  make  the  subsequent  discus- 
sion intelligible  : — 

REPORT. 


THE  COST  OF  SEWERS. 

In  a recent  number,  page  85,  we  remarked  that 
the  cost  of  sewers  increases  about  as  the  squares 
of  their  diameters,”  and  put  the  case  as  betwixt 
sewers  of  2 feet  and  of  4 feet  in  diameter. 

The  surveyor  to  the  parish  of  Paddington  de- 
nies this.  Now,  how  stand  the  fficts  ? 

A sewer  2 feet  in  diameter  may  be  single  ring, 
or  “ half  brick  ” in  thickness. 

A sewer  4 feet  in  diameter  must  he  double 


“ In  fulfilling  the  annually  recurring  duty  of  reporting 
on  the  state  and  prospects  of  the  Architects’  Benevolent 
Society,  the  council  have  great  pleasure  in  being  able  to 
congratulate  the  society  on  its  continued  well-doing.  The 
year  1818  was  a year  of  little  prosperity  to  our  profession 
generally,  but  the  society  has  preser\-ed  its  even  tenor, 
and  can  point  to  undiminished  resources  and  to  a satisfac- 
tory balance-sheet.  The  necessary  expenses  have  been 
kept  down  to  the  level  of  last  year,  whilst  the  balance  left, 
wlien  every  liability  has  been  cleared  off,  is  about  three 
times  the  amount  of  last  year's  balance. 

We  have,  through  the  kindness  of  the  Royal  riistilutc  of 
British  Architects,  been  hitherto  spared  the  expense  of 
hiring  any  place  of  meeting,  and  the  Institute  has  ex- 
pressed to  us  its  willingness  to  continue  to  us  that  in- 
dulgence for  yet  another  year.  The  sympathy  of  that 
distinguished  body,  comprising,  as  it  does,  so  many  of 
eminence  in  our  profession,  is  a great  support  and  en- 
co'iragenieut  to  us,  and  in  return  we  cannot  refrain  from 
expressing  our  earnest  hope  that  the  Institute  of  British 
Architects  may  shine  with  a still  Increased  lustre,  and 
exercise  a still  wider  influence  when  enshrined,  as  it 
shortly  will  be,  in  a new  temple.  The  council  deeply 
regret  the  want  of  co-operation  generally  on  the  part  of 
our  provincial  brethren,  and  respectfully  urge  those  mem- 
bers of  the  society  who  reside  in  the  large  commercial  and 
manufacturing  towns  to  stir  up  a belter  and  more  friendly- 
feeling  towards  ns  on  the  part  of  their  fellow-townsmen  of 
the  same  profession;  reminding  them  that  the  society 
extends  to  all  alike  that  sympathy  which  is  due  to  misfor- 
tune  and  good  character,  and  recognizes  no  limits  c.xcept 
those  prescribed  by  the  length  of  its  purse. 

It  was  the  original  plan  of  the  society  to  comprise  all 
England,  and  its  mission  will  not  be  completely  fulfilled 
until  in  its  list  of  subscribers  every  large  town  in  England 
is  fully  represented.” 

The  statement  of  receipts  and  disbursements  showed 
that  the  tolalincome  (including  a balance  of  63^.  ISs.fid. 

■ ■ im  last  year)  was  367^  4s.  7d.  of  which 
from  subscriptions  (142(.  Us.  belong- 
ing to  1859);  donations,  75/.  3s. ; dividend,  23/.  I5s. ; 
I gift  made  in  July,  1856,  returned  in  August,  1858,  30/. ; 
A 2-feet  sewer  can  1 income-tax  returned,  2/.  6s.  id.  The  diahursements  in- 


or  “brick/’  in  thickness,  and  requires  about  carried  forward  from 
• times  the^iuantitv  of  bricks,  mortar,  and'i/a^-  was  derived  fn 
^ ' I ing  to  1859);  donat 


four 
labour. 

Then  as  to  the  excavation.  , 

be  constructed  in  a trench  3 feet  wide;  but  a j eluded  petty  expenses,  36/.  16s.  4d. ; collector's  commis- 


G to  [ 

preserve  the  mid-section  line  ot  both  sewers  at  the  ] ^^e  bankers 

same  level,  the  4-feet  sewer  roust  be  1 foot  -ii  in.  | “ '■  '' 

deeper ; so  that  there  are  more  than  four  times  the 
quantity  of  brickwork,  and  more  than  double  the 
quantity  of  excavation.  And  in  street  work  the 
larger  work  costs  more  than  an  equal  price  with 
the  smaller  work,  as  any  contractor  soon  finds  out, 
so  that  it  is  quite  true,  broadly,  that  sewers  cost, 
in  proportion  to  their  diameters,  just  as  bouses 
cost  in  proportion  to  their  cubes.  The  capacities 
of  sewers  are  as  the  squares  of  their  diameters, 
and  the  capacities  of  bouses  are  as  their  cubes. 

But  the  Paddington  Surveyor  may  deny  this  also. 

^Ye  are  accused  by  this  gentleman  of  recom- 
mending, in  the  article  in  question,  “a  gencntl 
system  of  pipe  sewers  in  preference  to  brick 
sewers!”  We  did  no  such  absurd  thing.  We 
recommend  hirck  sewers  where  brick  sewers  are 
needed,  and  pipe  sewers  where  these  are  large 
enough.  We  do  not,  however,  recommend  “ that 
all  sewers  shall  be  of  brick,  and  of  dimensions  suf- 
ficient to  allow  men  to  enter  them.”  The  Padding- 
ton Surveyor  is  tormented  by  having  “to  remove 


The  cash 

ibt  of  December  was  180/.  13s.  8d.; 
the  amount  of  stock  in  New  Tliree  per  Cents.  864/.;  and 
the  subscriptions  in  arrear,  about  44/. 

The  Chairman,  in  moving  that  the  report  and 
statement  of  accounts  be  received  and  adopted,  said 
that  the  council  were  always  anxious  to  listen  to 
anv  suggestions  or  propositions  that  might  be 
made  to  them,  or  to  give  any  explanation  likely 
to  conduce  to  the  weltare  of  the  society.  There 
was,  he  was  aware,  a certain  amount  of  vagueness 
in  the  report — something  after  the  manner  of  a 
Queen’s  speech  ; but  this  was  to  be  traced  to  the 
circumstance  that  the  council  felt  it  most  import- 
ant that  in  distributing  the  funds  entrusted  to 
them  they  should  do  so  with  the  utmost  delicacy, 
for  if  they  were  to  enter  into  the  details  of  indi- 
vidual cases  they  might  run  the  risk  of  wounding 
the  feelings  of  those  whom  it  was  their  special 
desire  and  duty  to  relieve  from  all  uunecessary 
pain.  But  even  this  vagueness  was  met  by  the 
constitution  of  the  society,  for  as  a third  of  ^the 
council  retired  every  year,  it  followed  that  in  a 
short  time  every  member  of  the  society  who  was 
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qualified  to  become  a member  of  tbe  council  had 
it  in  his  power  to  do  so,  and  could  thus  become 
acquainted  witli  all  the  operations  of  tbe  society. 
But  it  might  be  said  that  the  council  consisted 
only  of  members  who  could  attend  tbe  meetings 
in  i.(ondon  ; but  there  were  corresponding  members 
of  the  council  who  could,  if  they  desired  it,  commu- 
nicate with  the  board  in  London,  and  obtain  all 
the  information  in  their  power.  It  would  thus  be 
seen  that  the  organization  and  machinery  of  the 
society  were  complete,  and  that  a little  more 
grist  was  all  that  was  wanted  to  make  tbe  mill 
go.  He  regretted  very  much  that  the  society 
was  not  more  commensurate  with  the  number, 
intelligence,  and  wealth  of  the  profession  with 
whicli  it  was  connected. 

Mr.  Mocatta  seconded  the  motion  for  the  adop- 
tion of  the  report. 

Mr.  Billing  suggested  that  it  would  be  desirable 
to  omit  in  the  reports  of  the  council  all  reference 
to  particular  cases.  The  report,  as  originally 
drawn,  contained  a paragraph  referring  to  a case 
where,  owing  to  unknown  and  unavoidable  circum- 
stances, relief  bad  been  given  which  the  recipient 
was  afterwards  able  to  refund.  How,  he  was  well 
•acquainted  with  the  circinnstances  of  the  case,  and 
he  could  state  that  the  circumstances  were  neither 
unknown  nor  unavoidable,  as  in  point  of  fact  the 
gentleman  who  got  tlic  money  was  labouring  under 
a delusion,  and  did  not  really  require  any  relief  of 
tbe  kind.  • 

After  a short  discussion,  the  Chairman  said  the 
council  were  quite  willing  to  omit  all  mention  of 
individual  cases. 

In  reply  to  a question,  the  Chairman  said  that 
the  amount  distributed  in  relief  during  the  past 
twelve  months  was  only  63f. — a proof  that  no  large 
amount  of  distress  had  prevailed  during  that 
period;  at  the  same  time  the  council  regretted  to 
say  that  some  heavy  demands  had  been  made 
upon  their  funds  since  the  commencement  of  the 
pre.seut  year. 

The  report,  as  presented  in  the  above  form,  was 
then  agreed  to. 

The  president  and  council  were  re-elected,  and 
Messrs.  II.  Jones,  Charles  Mayhevv,  George  Mair, 
B.  Perrey,  and  Sancton  Wood,  were  elected  to  fill 
the  vacancies;  and  thanks  were  voted  to  the  presi- 
dent and  the  council  for  their  services  during  the 
past  year;  to  Mr.  Tite,  M.P.  the  treasurer; 
Messrs.  Mawley  and  Clifton,  the  auditors;  and 
Mr.  John  Turner,  the  honorary  secretary. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEW.S. 

Sotdliery  {Downliam  Market). — Tbe  new  church 
In  this  village  approaches  completion,  the  seating 
only  remaining  to  be  fixed.  The  building  is 
erected  upon  a new  site,  the  gift  of  the  rector, 
and  is  in  the  early  English  style.  It  consists  of  a 
nave,  south  aisle,  chancel  with  vestry  on  the  south 
side,  tower  and  spire:  the  height  of  the  last, 
which  stands  at  the  west  end  of  the  nave,  is 
80  feet,  the  spire  being  constructed  of  timber 
covered  with  slate.  The  walls  of  the  church  are 
built  of  the  local  stone,  relieved  by  bands  of 
Wansfnrd  stone;  the  dressings  of  Aucaster  stone; 
Caen  stone  being  used  inside  for  the  nave  arcade, 
chancel,  and  tower  arches.  The  roofs  are  all 
open-timbered,  stained,  and  covered  with  slate. 
The  seats,  whicli  are  open,  are  of  deal,  stained 
and  varnished.  Tbe  passages  in  the  nave  and 
south  aisle,  and  the  tloor  of  the  chancel,  are  to  be 
laid  with  Staffordshire  tiles.  Accommodation  is 
provided  for  400  persons.  The  cost  of  the  works 
is  1,700?.  The  building  has  been  carried  out 
according  to  the  designs,  and  under  the  superin- 
tendence, of  Mr.  Walter  Robinson,  of  London, 
ai'chitect,  the  contractor  for  the  works  being 
Mr.  Charles  Bennett,  of  Lynn. 

Lindjxeld.  — A new  school-church  has  been 
opened  at  Scaync’s-hill,  Lindfield.  The  building 
will  accommodate  about  100  persons:  its  cost  is 
350?.  Tlie  church  has  been  built  with  a two-fold 
object, — that  of  affording  instruction  to  children 
during  the  week,  and  enabling  all  to  attend 
divine  service  on  the  Sunday. 

Brighton. — Very  shortly,  it  is  said,  a church 
will  be  built  on  the  vacant  ground  in  Qneen’s- 
square,  Brighton,  the  greater  portion  of  the 
funds  for  which  has  been  contributed  by  two 
ladies. 

TT'  eston-super-Mare.  — For  the  proposed  new 
church  on  the  hill,  we  hear  the  tender  of  Mr. 
John  Palmer  has  been  selected  by  the  committee. 
There  were  five  tenders  sent  in.  Mr.  Palmer’s 
was  the  lowest. 

Clehonger. — A Roman  Catholic  place  of  wor- 
ship, with  an  accompanying  priory  and  school, 
has  been  erected  in  the  parish  of  Clehonger, 
near  Hereford.  The  church  is  situated  upon  an 


eminence.  It  is  now  far  advanced  towards  com- 
pletion. The  building  is  cruciform  in  plan,  and 
comprises  choir,  side  chapels,  central  tower,  tran- 
sept, nave,  aisles,  and  south  porch.  It  is  also  the 
intention  of  tbe  founder  of  the  church,  not  of  the 
priory  (P.  R.  Wegg-Prosser,  Esq.),  to  erect  a 
chantry.  The  most  noticeable  featui’C  in  tbe 
interior  is  the  east  window.  It  comprises  a 
representation  of  our  Saviour  encircled  by  angels 
— of  St.  Michael,  of  St.  Raphael,  and  of  St.  Ga- 
briel. In  the  margin  are  nine  choirs  of  angels 
surrounding  the  three  archangels.  The  tower 
has  a groined  ceiling.  The  style  of  tbe  Benedic- 
tine Priory  adjoining  is  an  adaptation  of  the 
Gothic  to  domestic  purposes.  The  object  of  its 
founders  is  the  establishment  of  a college  for  the 
education  of  young  men  intended  for  the  Catliolic 
iwiesthood.  The  priory  is  built  of  stone  raised  on 
the  Belmont  estate,  with  facings  of  Bath  stone. 
The  entrance  for  the  interns,  or  community,  is  on 
the  western  side.  There  is  a cloister  12  feet  wide, 
14  liigh,  and  110  long,  for  in-door  exercise.  On 
the  left  is  the  church-cloister,  and  the  sacristy  or 
vestry  in  connection  with  tbe  church.  On  the 
ground-fioor  of  the  priory  are  four  apartments  for 
lectures  and  recreation.  On  the  east  are  the 
refectory,  26  feet  wide,  5i)  long,  and  20  higli ; 
with  the  kitchens.  At  the  south  end  of  this  same 
western  front  is  the  separate  entrance  to  the  hos- 
pitium,  or  apartment  for  the  reception  of  visitors 
and  friends  of  the  students.  It  consists  of  two 
parlours,  a staircase,  and  bud-rooms.  Tliis  por- 
tion will  be  quite  cut  off  from  the  part  of  the 
building  occupied  by  the  students.  Prom  tbe . 
ground-floor,  a staircase  leads  to  two  floors  of 
private  rooms  fur  the  collegians,  or  monks,  who 
will  have  one  apartment  each,  called  a cell.  There 
is  on  the  first  floor  a corridor  of  160  feet  long  and 
8 feet  wide,  on  cither  side  of  which  are  these 
cells ; and  an  upper  corridor,  not  quite  so  lofty, 
with  a similar  arrangement.  Thus  forty  private 
bedrooms  in  the  whole  are  obtained.  The  cost  of 
the  “pro-cathedral  ” will  be  somewhat  more  than 
10,000?.  and  of  tbe  Benedictine  Priory  about 
7,000?.  Near  the  priory  is  a school  for  the 
instruction  of  poor  children,  to  tbe  number  of 
about  forty. 

llegn'ood  (MancJieiler). — St.  Luke’s  Church, 
Heywood,  is  to  be  rebuilt,  with  a nave  80  feet 
long,  side  aisles,  &c. ; a chancel  45  feet  deep, 
organ  chamber,  vestry,  and  chapel.  The  tower 
and  spire  will  be  200  feet  high.  The  church  will 
seat  more  than  a thoiisand  persons  on  the  ground 
space.  The  pews  will  be  open.  The  height  I'rom 
the  floor  to  the  apex  of  the  nave  roof  will  be 
above  60  feet,  and  the  entire  length,  including 
walls,  between  130  feet  and  140  feet.  The  clere- 
story runs  the  entire  length  of  the  nave  and 
chancel,  and  is  above  10  feet  in  height.  The 
piers  are  moulded,  and  the  chancel  arch  will  have 
clustered  columns  of  Derbyshire  marbles.  The 
small  shafts  in  the  clerestory  arcades,  and  otlier 
parts,  will  be  of  different  coloured  stones.  The 
architect  Is  Mr.  .loseph  Clarke,  of  London,  from 
whose  designs  the  church  of  St.  Alban,  Rochdale, 
was  built. 


SPURGEON  CHAPEL  COMPETITION. 

Sin, — As  you  have  printed  Mr.  Garbett’s 
philippic,  allow  one  of  the  authors  of  “ bad  art  ” 
to  remind  that  gentleman  that  a man  has  so  much 
art  as  lie  has  power  to  convey  the  impress  of  bis 
own  mind  and  heart  to  those  of  othei-s,  and  no 
more.  Weak  thoughts  and  feelings  will  create 
weak  expression,  or  insipidity;  ill-defined  or  ill- 
sustained  thought  or  feeling,  confusion  ; whether 
in  stone,  on  canvas,  or  in  writing;  as  witness  your 
correspondent’s  letter  last  week.  He  has  some 
thopgbt  to  convey,  and  strength  of  feeling ; but 
for  want  of  clearly  defining  the  one,  and  regulating 
the  other  in  his  own  mind,  before  taking  pen  in 
hand,  he  has  wofully  failed  in  conveying  them 
with  any  clearness  or  force  to  other  minds. 

If  speaking  in  stone  be  art,  then  must  there  be, 
to  some  ex  tent,  fixed  signs  of  ideas,  or  stone  words : 
for  instance,  a Doric  column  is  one  synonyme  fur 
strength,  an  Ionic  for  elegance,  &c. — ideas  con- 
veyed by  proportions.  The  minds  to  receive  the 
impressions  must,  therefore,  have  some  acquaint- 
ance with  the  language  employed.  The  truth  of 
this  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  no  newly-intro- 
duced style  of  art  is  at  once  popular,  however 
beautiful  to  the  artistically  instructed.  The  power 
to  read  it  is  wanting.  Hence  the  difficulty  of  iu- 
venting  or  introducing  a new  style  of  architecture. 

But  Mr.  Garbett  should  not  forget,  that  as 
originality  in  speaking  or  writing  does  not  consist 
in  coining  words  or  hypheiiizing  whole  sentences, 
neither  in  architecture  does  it  consist  iu  inventing 
new  forms  or  features  (though  architecture  affords 
far  more  scope  Iiqthis  respect  than  language  does). 


but  rather  in  so  combining  the  old  as  to  embody 
and  convey  sentiments  and  ideas  which,  if  not 
actually  novel,  have  some  new  aspect  or  savour  im- 
parted to  them. 

Without  having  any  very  exalted  opinions  of 
most  of  the  sixty-two  designs  under  discussion,  I 
would  suggest  the  inquiry  to  your  correspondent 
and  all  others  who  rate  out  against  art  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  whether  the  defect  in  part,  at 
least,  may  not  be  in  their  own  power  of  perception. 
Certainly  I pity  the  man  from  my  heart,  who, 
having  devoted  his  life  to  art,  has  his  perceptions 
so  deadened  or  so  sublimated  that  he  could  derive 
little  or  no  pleasure  from  contemplating  several  of 
the  (unpremiated)  designs,  regarded  simply  as 
works  of  art  only,  and  would  strongly  recommend 
liim  either  a dose  of  blue  pills  or  depletiou. 

What,  then,  does  your  correspondent  mean  by 
“no  art”?  Does  ho  admire  and  applaud  the 
man  who  has  cultivated  no  power  of  embodying 
his  conceptions,  rather  than  him  who  has  acquired 
partial  and  as  yet  defective  powers  of  expression? 
Does  he  despise  the  day  of  small  things?  Proh 
^iidor!  William  Willmeii  Pocock. 


CHEAPENING  ORNAMENTAL 
PAVEMENTS. 

A COEEESPONDENT  conversant  with  the  manufac- 
ture of  ornamental  tiles  fears  that  the  intimation  in 
a paragraph  in  our  lust  number  (p.  180)  as  to  the 
present  cost  of  tile  pavements.may  prejudice  the  use 
of  them,  because,  although  correct  of  the  descrip- 
tion of  paving  to  which  it  refers,  it  docs  not  poiufc 
out  that  the  cost  of  the  geometrical  pavements, 
of  combinations  of  the  ordinary  colours,  is  much 
less  than  that  named.  We  will  let  him  speak  for 
himself: — 

Two  of  the  leading  manufacturers  charge  the  red,  black, 
buff,  chocolate,  and  grey  pavements,  ot  elaborate  design, 
at  from  5s.  6cl.  to  6s.  a square  yard.  They  also  supply 
many  very  beautiful  designs,  containing  blue,  green,  dove- 
colour,  white,  lawn,  cream,  &c.  at  tronr  6.s.  to  8s.  6d.  a 
yard ; scarcely  any  but  the  moat  elaborate  desigtis  exceed- 
ing gs.  or  los.  a yard.  As  the  greateat  misapprehension 
e.xiats  in  the  public  mind  as  to  the  cost  of  tile  pavements, 
their  cost  relative  to  other  paving  materials,  and  the 
profits  of  tile-manufacturers,  it  may  be  as  well  to  state 
here  that  the  leading  mannJacturers  arc  now  executing 
geometrical  pavements,  of  very  beautiful  design,  iu  red, 
lilack,  buff',  and  chocolate,  at  from  I2s.  to  Us.  a square  yard. 
These  rates  include  not  only  the  cost  of  the  tiles,  but  also 
package,  carnage,  labour  of  laying,  cement,  caiTiage  of 
cement,  and  travelling  expenses  of  men.  At  from  Us.tolSs. 
a yard  for  the  complete  pavement,  very  elaborate  designs, 
enriched  with  blue,  white,  green,  &c.  can  be  carried  out. 
When  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  these  pavements  not  only 
do  away  with  ordinary  stone  paving  ami  boards,  but  also 
dispense  with  the  necessity  of  oil-cloth,  or  cariiet  cover- 
ings, it  will  easily  be  seen  tliat  even  in  liie  first  outlay  they 
are  as  economical  as  the  commonest  paving  material  in 
use,  setting  aside  the  consideration  that  they  obviate  the 
perpetual  current  expense  involved  by  the  renewal  of  oil- 
cloths and  carpets.  From  the  manofactuic  having  been 
carried  on  for  a number  of  years  under  a monopoly,  the 
public  appear  to  be  impressed  with  the  idea  that  they  have 
been  victimized  by  the  two  or  three  firms  who  have  had 
it  ill  their  hands ; and  from  the  difficulty  of  the  uninitiated 
entering  into  the  details  of  the  manufacture,  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  remove  this  conviction.  Messrs.  Minton 
and  Co.  who  have  now  carried  on  the  manufacture 
between  twenty  and  thirty  years,  and  Messrs.  Maw  and 
Co.  for  a considerable  period,  positively  state  that  they 
have  scarcely  been  able  to  meet  their  expense.s.  Mr. 
Minton,  so  recently  as  1851 , wrote  a letter  to  the  Builder, 
asserting  that  he  had  at  that  time  (nearly  twenty 
years  after  commencing  the  manufacture)  cleared  nothing 
by  It.  Messrs.  Maw  and  Co.  have  now  by  them  the  re- 
cords of  above  eighteen  hundred  distinct  e.xpcriments  on 
the  composition  of  the  bodies  and  colours  of  tlieir  tiles, 
independent  of  the  various  elaborate  experiments  referring 
to  the  intricate  mechanical  processes  and  methods  of 
burning.  When  it  is  asserted  that  experiments  referring 
to  the  burning  of  the  tiles  cannot  be  carried  on  on  a small 
scale,  but  tliai  whole  kilns  full  of  tiles  are  necessary  to 
correctly  experiment  upon,  it  will  easily  be  seen  what  vast 
outlays  and  losses  these  manufacturers  must  have  sus- 
tained before  bringing  this  manufacture  to  its  present 
perfected  state. 

Tlie  current  cost  of  the  manufacture  is  another  ques- 
tion ; but  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  tliat  the  whole  mass  of 
the  materials  composing  the  geometrical  pavements  passes 
through  exactly  the  same  processes  as  the  finest  porcelain 
body  (even  before  it  is  subject  to  the  special  process  of 
the  manufacture),  and  tliat  out  of  it,  200,  3O0,  and  even, 
very  irequently,  as  many  as  5U(i  pieces  have  to  be  sepa- 
rately moulded  and  hainiled  eight  or  nine  times  to  com- 
pose a square  yard  of  tiles  sold  at  5s.  6d.  and  6s. ; that  an 
elaborate  drawing  lias  to  be  made  of  every  pavement  that 
is  executed  (the  cost  of  which  is  included  in  the  manu- 
facturer’s charges),  however  small;  that  the  loss  in  the 
burning  is  never  less  than  lO  per  cent.;  and  that  very 
frequently,  so  difficult  is  the  process,  whole  kilns  are 
spoiled  through  want  of  close  attention  on  the  part  of  the 
firemen, — itwillbe  easily  seen  that,  under  the  most  favour- 
able circumstances,  ornamental  pavements  cannot  be 
much  cheapened;  also  that  the  present  expenses  of  the 
complete  pavements  leave  but  a very  moderate  profit. 
Tlie  manufacturers  that  have  hitherto  attempted  to  cope 
with  the  apparently  insurmountable  difficultie-s  of  the 
processes  have  charged  their  manufacture  at  rates  wliich 
cannot  possibly  be  remunerative,  excepting  by  its  produc- 
tion in  very  large  quantities.  Of  this,  however,  the 
public  have  no  means  of  judging ; but  they  can  realize  it 
as  a most  liberal  arrangement  on  the  part  of  the  manu- 
facturers, that  they  supply  experienced  paviors,  to  any 
builders  requiring  their  services,  to  lay  tlie  tiles  at  the 
cost  of  their  wages.  Such  accommodation  is  unknown 
in  any  other  branch  of  busine.ss  relating  to  the  building 
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trade,  and  should  be  looked  u pon  as  an  cani  est  of  the  liberal 
intentions  of  the  manufacturers,  notwithstanding  their 
being  protected  by  the  difficulties  of  the  processes  which 
eive  more  security  than  any  artificial  monopoly. 

Wat  Tvi-er. 


LONDON  TAVERN. 

STEEXGTH  OF  FLOORS. 

Messrs.  Chatee  and  Coropany  ask  us  to  insert 
tke  following,  in  answer  “ to  a paragraph  which  ap- 
peared in  the  BKt7der,  that  was  calculated  [they  say] 

....rsliy,  oo  fn 


^lool'is  llctnbcir. 


to  mislead  the  public  as  to  the  strength  of  our 
large  rooms.”  We  do  so  very  willingly,  though  m 

truth  nothing  has  appeared  in  our  journal  calcu-  

lateti  to  do  anything  of  the  sort  suggested.  The  ^ vignette  of  the  new  suspension-bridge  at 


The  Tear-look  of  Facts  in  Science  and  Art: 
exhiliting  the  most  important  Discoveries  and 
Improvements  of  the  past  Year.  By  JoiT>' 
Timbs,  F.S.-\.  London : W.  Kent  aud  Co.  86, 
Fleet-street.  1859. 

Me.  Timbs’s  yearly  volume  is  always  most  welcome 
as  a refresher  of  the  memory,  in  reg.ard  to  the 
scientific  and  art  progress  of  the  year,  which  therein 
only,  as  a whole,  it  may  be  said,  assumes  a popular 
and  handy  form  for  reference.  The  present  volume 
contains  a portrait  of  Sir  Benjamin  C.  Brodic,  the 
President  of  the  Boyal  Society,  with  a memoir 


only  allusion  we  can  find  to  the  floors  in  the  Lon- , Chelsea.  A better  volume  as  a present,  or  a friendly 
don  Tavern  is  that  of  a correspondent  signing  memento,  there  cannot  be.  It  is  full  of  in- 
himself  “ Observer,”  so  long  ago  as  .January  loth,  j tgresting  and  varied  information, 
who  said  that  often,  when  he  liadheeii  atacrowded 


meeting  in  the  large  room  of  the  London  Tavern,  Liverpool,  past  and  present,  in  relation  to  Sani- 


for  example,  he  had  felt  ” that  the  room  had  need 
be  sustained  by  very  solid  walls  to  bear  the 
tremendous  weight  on  occasions  when  the  room  is 
crowded,  and  perhaps  stamping  with  excitement 
on  some  special  occasion.”  No  one  can  deny  the 
correctness  of  the  feeling  ; and  it  is  very  desirable 
that  the  proprietors  of  all  places  of  public  resort 
should  have  the  necessity  of  care  brought  under 
their  notice  3 so  that  they  may  he  led,  as  ^Messrs. 
Cbater  have  been,  to  get  a perfect  assurance  of 
safety.  The  communication  is  as  follows : — 

“ In  reply  to  your  letter,  we  beg  to  say  that  the  floor  of 
the  large  room  at  the  I.ondon  Tavern  was  reconstructed 
by  us  in  the  year  1839,  under  the  superintendence  of  an 
architect,  since  deceased.  It  is  of  great  strength,  and  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  asserting  that  it  is  fully  capable  of 
sustaining  four  times  the  weight  to  W'hich  it  is  subjecied. 

“ WlLLIAJl  CCBITTAN’D  Co.” 


targ  Operations.  By  J.v.irES  Newlands,  C.E. 
Sanitarg  Legislation ; n-itk  Illustrations  from 
Experience  in  Liverpool.  By  Mr.  T.  McGowf.>', 
Solicitor  3 principal  Assistant  to  the  Tomi-clcrk 
of  Liverpool, 

These  two  pamphlets  consist  of  papers  read  before 
the  Public  Health  Section  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Promotion  of  Social  Science,  at 
Liverpool,  in  1858,  and  were  both  mentioned  by 
ns  at  the  time.  They  have  been  {minted  by  the 
Health  Committee  of  the  Liverpool  Town-council, 
at  the  request  of  the  Association.  They  constitute, 
incidentally,  a reply  to  the  charge  of  unhealthful- 
ness  brought  against  Liverpool,  which  M r.  McGowen 
declares  to  be  a fiction,  at  least  for  the  last  twelve 
years.  Instead  of  being  the  unhealthiest  town 
in  England,  be  says,  Liverpool  “has  attained  a 
lower  death-rate  than  either  Glasgow  or  JIun- 
Chester.”  It  is  for  Dr.  Greenhow  and  others  to 
consider  and  explain  the  statistics  here  offered  in 
connection  with  their  own.  Mr.  Newland‘s  paper 
gives  a very  interesting  account  of  the  inqiortant 
works  which  he  has  ably  carried  out. 


NORTH  OCKENDON  CHURCH,  ESSEX. 

This  church,  during  the  last  summer,  has  undergone  a 
thorough  repair  and  restoration.  The  earth  out'-ide  the 
walls  has  been  excavated  to  the  bottom  of  the  founda- 
tions, and  filled  in  with  concrete:  the  walls,  y.xternally, 
have  been  made  good  with  dressed  flint- work  in  cement, 
and  painted  with  blue  mortar. 

The  old  oak  roof  has  been  stripped  of  the  tiling  and 
plastering,  and  planed,  stained,  and  varnished;  the 
rafters  lathed  on  the  upper  side,  and  plastered  between 
the  timbers,  aud  coloured  a light-blue  tint.  A new  fir 

P?wler,giv<.s  an 


Facts  and  Fallacies  relative  to  the  Main  Drainage 
Scheme  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works. 
By  Fuan'CIS  II.  Fowler,  M.R.I.B.A.  Loudon  : 
St.mford,  Charing-cross,  1859. 


walls  over  the’ chancel  arch,  and  the  east  eud  of  chancel  j account  of  sewers  and  sewage  3 a brief  but  com- 
and  mortuary  chapel,  have  been  carried  up  faced  with  | prehensivc  history  and  description  of  the  main- 
of  I ^^raiuage  scheme  3 urges  its  inadequacy  for  the 

walis.^mteroaUy,  have  been  stuccoed  and  hand-  ' drainage  of  the  metropolis;  maintains  that  the 
floated.  The  windows,  with  the  exception  of  one  on  the  1 uot  improve  the  condition  of  the 

...  ..r.w  Tioi-h  ifnnA  I . tflat  tbo  maiii  drains  and  reservoirs  will 


south  side  aud  one  in  the  tower,  are  new  Bath  stone, 
similar  to  the  old  windows.  The  old  Norman  doorway  1 
has  been  recut,  and  a new  porch  has  been  erected.  | 

The  whole  of  the  earth,  to  the  depth  of  1 foot,  hasbeen 
taken  from  the  inside  of  the  church,  and  filled  in  with 
concrete.  The  passages  arc  laid  with  terro-metallic 
tUes,  red  and  blue;  the  chancel  and  within  the  commu- 
nion rails,  with  Minton’s  tiles,  to  a pattern.  The  whole 
of  the  seats,  which  are  open,  are  of  pilch  pine,  vaniisheil ; 
the  old  oak  pulpit  reciit,  and  restored  to  its  original  state. 
A new  vestry -room  has  been  built  ou  the  north  side  of  the 
church. 

The  glazing  of  the  windows  in  nave  and  aisle  is  in 
cathedral  tinted  glass,  with  coloured  glass  margins  and 
traceries,  by  Messrs.  Palmer,  of  Charing-cross.  The 
glazing  in  the  east  window  of  chapel  and  chancel  are  of 
stained  glass : the  latter  contains  a medallion  of  the 
Nativity,  Crucifixion,  anil  Ascension  of  Christ,  filled  in 
with  quarries  of  antique  patterns;  tlie  whole  surrounded 
with  a border  of  rich  pattern,  the  liberal  gilt  of  the 
rector,  the  Rev.  George  Feilding.  The  window  nearest 
the  eastofchurch  lias  a medallion  of  " The  Resurrection,” 
with  a border,  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Snowden,  of  the  Hall  Fiu’m. 
The  other  window  in  the  chancel  contains  a medallion  of 
“The  Baptism  of  Christ”  and  “Tlie  Last  Sui>per,”  the 
gift  of  Mr.  Russell. 

The  east  window  of  the  mortuaiy  chapel,  belonging  to 
the  Pontz  family,  consisting  of  three  liglits,  has  also  been 
filled  with  painted  glas.s,  the  gift  of  Mr.  J.  F.  Francis, 
" Christ  Blessing  Little  Children,”  the  quarries  under  and 
surrounding  which  have  been  taken  fmm  an  ancient 
window  found  in  the  cliurch.  Tlie  side  lights  are  filled 
with  the  ancient  glass  formerly  in  the  church,  in  di-jointed 
fragments,  now  restored  to  its  original  atrangement  by  a 
rich  canopy  over  the  figure  of  a saint;  that  on  the  south 
side  representing  St.  Helen,  while  its  ancient  counterpart 
in  the  north,  having  entirely  disappeared,  has  been  re- 
placed  by  a figure  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene,  the  patron 
saint  of  the  cliurch.  by  Mr.  Clutterbuck,  of  Stratford. 

The  cost  of  the  repair  and  restoration  of  the  church, 
amounting  to  about  1,000/.  has  been  defrayed  by  the 
patron,  Mr.  Benyon,  of  Englcfield,  Berks.  The  works 
have  been  carried  out  under  the  directions  of  Mr.  Arm- 
strong, architect.  Tlie  contractor  for  the  general  work  was 
Mr.  James  Barlow,  builder,  of  Chipping  Oiigar ; the  stone- 
work by  Mr.  Robert  Strong,  of  M indsor  ; the  carving,  by 
Mr.  Purdy,  of  Gravesend.  The  contractor  for  the  general 
repairs  has  been  a con^-iderable  loser,  we  are  told,  owing 
to  the  old  building  being  in  a much  more  decayed  state 
than  it  first  appearerl  to  be.  The  carting  the  materials, 
amounting  in  value  to  1 50/.  has  been  done  by  tliree  of  the 
principal  farmers  in  the  parish. 


arranged ; also  lists  of  borouglis  and  their  mem- 
bers; lists  of  the  ambassadors,  and  Government 
officers  and  offices,  courts  of  law,  (tc.  The  most 
recent  London  addresses  of  the  peers  and  com- 
mons are  given,  with  space  for  correction,  ic.,  and 
appended  are  map  indices  to  the  Ordnance  survey 
maps.  


Iflisctlimuii. 


silt  up  with  the  100,000  loads  of  street  mud 


Highgate  Cemetebt.— a monument  has  been 
erected  hero  in  memory  of  the  late  Mr.  Thomas, 
of  Fen-court,  I>ondon,  which  is  superior  to  the 
majority  of  similar  works.  It  consists  of  head, 
foot,  and  grave-stone.  Decorated  Gothic  in  style, 
and  was  executed  by  Messrs.  Casentini. 

Proposed  Destefction  of  a Relic  of 
^Vntiqcity. — It  appears  that  a motion  is  to  be 
made  at  the  meeting  of  the  York  city  council,  on 
the  1-ith  inst.  for  the  demolition  of  the  barbican 
of  Walmgate-bar;  the  only  one  of  the  city  barbi- 
cans left,  and  with,  we  think,  a single  exception — 
that  of  Southampton,— the  only  one  remaining  at 
the  entrance  of  any  English  town.  Of  apparently 
the  Edwardian  period,  this  barbican  is  in  perfect 
repair. 

The  IVe.stminster  Clock  a>*d  Bells. — In 
reply  to  a question  put  in  the  Commons  last  week. 
Lord  Jolm  Manners  said  that  in  a letter  Mr. 
Denison  had  stated  that  the  bells  had  been  let 
down  a little  to  allow  of  the  {lutting  up  of  diagoual 
braces  as  a preservative  against  the  blow  of  the 
great  tonffue,  and  he  believed  that  the  clock- 
room  Avould  be  ready  in  a week;  that  the  bells 
would  be  firm  in  a few  weeks;  and  he  saw  no 
reason  why  the  clock  should  not  be  driving  the 
hands  and  striking  in  a few  months. 

Compact  for  Impeovement  of  LADorREBS’’ 
Dwellings  at  Li-\*erpool. — At  the  ordinary 
half-yearly  meeting  of  this  company,  the  report  oF 
the  directors  was  read,  and  a dividend  of  3 per 
cent,  declared  upon  the  profits  for  the  year  ending- 
Deconibei  last.  The  report  stated,  that  the 
success  of  the  operations  of  the  company,  regarded 
as  an  investment,  did  not  justify  the  directors  in 
recommending  the  erection  of  farther  buildings  at 
present ; but,  hoping  that  the  depression  of  the- 
last  year  may  be  regarded  as  the  cause  of  so  many 
of  the  houses  remaining  unoccupied,  they  preferred, 
to  take  the  experience  of  another  year  before 
recommending  to  the  shareholders  any  definite 
course  regarding  the  future. 

The  Enclosing  of  the  Castle  Bailet, 
CoLCOESTEE. — A donselj'-crowded  meeting,  com- 


pread  over  the  thoroughfares  in  slushy  weather;  j prising  all  classes  of  tho  iuhabituuts,  convened  by 
and  that  there  is  danger  in  the  scheme  and  im- 1 the  Colchester  Footpath  Association,  has  been 
pending  ruin  to  Oxford-street,  PiecadUly,  and  held  in  the  Town-hull,  to  take  into  consideration 
other  leading  thoroughfares,  and  other  great 


dangers  to  be  feared.  Some  remarks  then  occur 
on  the  law  of  sewers,  and  illegal  and  unjust  assess^ 
ment  of  rates.  The  whole  is  very  ably  done. 


London  Association  of  Foremen  Engi- 
neers.— At  a meeting  held  on  Saturday  night, 
the  5th  inst.,  Mr,  Joseph  Newton,  the  newly- 
elected  chairman  of  this  society,  read  a paper  on 
the  “ Influence  of  Mecliaiiicul  Science  and  Me- 
chanical Men  on  the  Age  in  which  we  live.” 


the  enclo.sure  of  the  Castle  Bailey,  as  resolved 
upon  by  the  Town  Council,  in  their  arrangements 
for  removing  the  cattle-uiarkCt  from  the  High- 
street.  A lengthened  aud  animated  discussion  on 
the  subject  took  place,  and  various  ap{iropriate 
resolutions  against  the  corporation  project  were 
come  to,  including  one  to  send  a memorial 
to  the  council  de{)rccating  the  attempt  to  shut  njv 
that  portion  of  the  Bailey  in  question. 

Stre ETAitcniTECTrEE. — A correspondent,  sign- 
ing himself  “ Architectus,”  writing  to  the  Liver- 
pool Coxirier,  says: — “Allow  me  to  cx{iress  the 


A Defence  of  the  British  School  of  2£edal  Fn- 
qraving.  By  K.  Saintiiill,  of  Topsham, 

Devon.  1859. 

Under  this  title,  Mr.  Sainthill  has  jirlnted,  for 
]>ri\  ate  distribution,  a memoir  read  by  him  at  the 
Roval  Cork  Institution,  condemnatory  of  the 
“National  Medallion”  prepared  for  the  depart-  ^ 
ment  by  M.  Vechte,  after  the  observations  of  | great  pleasure  I in  reading  your  very  judicious 
Mr.  Redgrave,  that,  “In  endeavouring  to  give  1 remarks  upon  a houserecently  erected  for  an  artist 
them  the  very  best  work  of  art  that  could  be  ] in  Paris,  and  illustrated  in  tho  Bui'We?’ of  last  week,, 
obtained,  they  were  obliged  to  go  to  the  most  [ feeling  assured  that,  if  more  notice  was  taken  by 
eminent  artists,  and  the  artist  ou  this  occasion  the  press,  and  more  reviews  given  of  architectural 
happened  to  be  a foreigner.  lie  hoped  that  on  \ works  as  they  are  produced  in  our  large  towns,  it 
future  occasiojis  Fnglish  art  would  stand  well  1 would  do  more  than  anything  else  to  improve  the 
enough,  to  produce  its  o:cn  medals,  but  on  this  | public  taste,  and  consequently  our  shop  architec- 
occasion  the  medal  wonld  be  the  work  of  M.  ture.  We  should  then  have  in  our  places  of  busi- 
Vechte,  whose  works  stood  forth  pre-eminent  in  ness  that  consistency  of  character  so  admirably 
the  Great  Exhibition  in  Paris.”  , dis{iliiyed  in  the  work  alluded  to,  and  see  less  of 

We  were  forced  to  ex{ircss  the  regret  with  ’ the ‘abortions’ on  which  we  are  compelled  to  look 
which  we  viewed  the  course  taken,  and  in  speak-  in  our  daily  walks.  Your  last  remarks  as  to  builders 


ing  of  M.  Vechte’s  work  afterwards,  wo  were 
unable  to  give  it  the  praise  of  fitness.  It  i.s  an 
exceedingly  clever  work  of  its  kind,  though  im- 
{lerfect;  but  it  is  not  n medal,  to  begin  with,  and 
further,  is  not  at  all  adapted  to  the  purpose.  The 
Department  must  try  again.  I^et  them  follow  the 
example  of  the  Art  Union  of  London,  and  set 
themselves  to  aid  the  English  school  of  medal- 
lists, to  whom  little  encouragement  is  afforded. 


VARIORUM. 

“ VAcnER’a  Parliamentary  Companion  for  the 
Session  1859”  (Vachcr  and  Sons,  29,  Parliament- 
street),  is  the  148th  issue  of  a very  useful  little 
pamphlet,  containing  lists  of  the  House  of  Peers, 
ulidiabetical,  and  according  to  rank  and  seniority, 
and  of  the  House  of  Commons,  alphabetically  j and  comfortable.” 


would,  I am  afraid,  mislead,  by  laying  the  blame 
upon  them.  Some  of  them  may  be  chargeable 
with  e{ioiling  our  streets  by  attempting  tlieir  first 
lesson  in  architecture  at  the  expense  of  some  luck- 
less client;  but  is  not  the  cUejit  more  to  blame  for 
not  going  the  right  way  about  Ins  business  ? 
When  we  want  bread  do  we  go  to  the  ironmongers 
for  it?  Yet  the  {wineiide  is  the  same.  Gencrally 
the  builders  are  not  bhimcable,  but  those  who, 
from  avaricious  motives,  employ  their  own  work- 
men, ns  they  term  it,  grinding  even  the  operatives, 
and,  if  not  the  architects  of  their  own  fortunes, 
arc  determined  to  be  architects  for  their  own  build- 
iiif'.s,  and  so  not  only  lose  in  the  end,  but  bring 
disgrace  on  tho  architecture  of  this  country,  and 
death  and  desolation  into  families  hitherto  happy 
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Architects  in  Amehica. — Mr.  Calvert  Vaux, 
arcliitect,  late  of  London,  has  been  appointed 
arcliitect  to  the  Public  Parkw,  at  New  York,  at 
400/.  per  annum.  Wo  noticed  some  time  ago, 
that  lie  and  another  gentleman  hud  gained  the 
competition  for  laying  out  these  parks.  Wo  may 
add  that  the  latter  gentleman  has  been  appointed 
the  chief  commissioner.  It  would  be  well  if  some 
of  our  competitors  turned  out  as  well  for  those 
whose  designs  are  selected,  but  who  now  merely 
receive  the  premiums,  and  are  then  dismissed. 

The  IlrDEEOKi)  Scrveyorskip. — The  borough 
of  Bideford  being  aliont  to  rise  into  the  dignity  of 
local  government,  tlie  town  council  found  it  neces- 
sary to  consult  together  as  to  the  appointment  of 
the  requisite  officials,  and  amongst  others  of  a sur- 
veyor. They  were  enlightened  enough  to  be  aware 
that  their  surveyor  ought  to  be  “ a man  possessed 
of  great  comprehensiveness  of  mind,  a capacity  to 
grapple  wltli  great  engineering  difficnlties,  com- 
bined with  business  habits  necessary  to  attention 
to  minor  details.”  In  the  discussion  which  ensued 
upon  so  promising  an  outset, however,  ibsoon became 
evident  that  the  council  themselves  were  sadly  in 
want  of  a little  of  that  grappling  and  compre- 
hensive power  which  would  have  enabled  them  to 
see  that  sueh  faculties,  together  with  the  educa- 
tion necessary  to  their  development  in  the  pro- 
fession of  a surveyor,  were  not  to  be  bad  without 
an  equivalent  “ consideration.”  ” The  surveyor 
will  bo  required  to  devote  the  whole  of  his  time  to 
the  performauco  of  the  duties  of  his  otfice never- 
thelc.s.'i,  a salary  of  80/.  a year,  being  the  higliest 
sum  even  hinted  at  in  the  council,  must  have  been 
considered  as  something  quite  handsome  in  its 
way, — the  majority  pooh-poohing  the  loio  sugges- 
tions of  certain  unenlightened  members  of  tbeir 
respectable  corporation,  that  a ” plain,  practical, 
common-sense  individual,  one  who  would  be  always 
on  the  spot,  could  be  had  for  GO/,  or  70/.  a year  j ” — 
nay,  one  of  them  expressing  his  opinion  that  they 
“ could  procure  a surveyor  for  about  40/.  a year.” 
Therefore,  we  repeat,  the  sum  of  80/.  a year  for  a 
borough  surveyor  must  have  been  regarded  as 
quite  handsome  on  the  part  of  the  Bidefurd  corpo- 
ration. In  order  that  the  expectant  surveyor, 
however,  might  not  nm  away  with  the  idea  that 
anything  he  could  do  as  mere  surveyor  would 
ever  repay  the  corporation  for  the  expenditure  of 
so  much  money, — or  in  order  to  showthe  profession 
and  the  public  their  own  actual  ideas  of  the  office 
itself — we  do  not  well  know  which, — it  was  resolved 
tliat  he  " will  also  be  inspector  of  nuisances:”  in 
short,  it  appears  In  truth  to  be  “ an  inspector  or 
surveyor  of  nuisances”  of  whom  the  corporation  of 
the  borough  of  Bideford  are  in  want,  and  we  wish 
they  may  get  even  that  end  efficiently  accom- 
plished for  “ 80/.  a year.” 

Ventilation  in'Cakbiages.— The  article  on 
this  impurtaut  subject,  in  our  columns  of  the 
15th  .Tanuary,  has  induced  Major  Hepburn,  to 
draw  our  attention  to  the  fact  that  he  had 
patented,  iu  1851,  an  invention  for  the  venti- 
lation of  carri.ages,  which  consists  in  the  construc- 
tion of"  a second  or  interior  roof  or  lining,  in  addi- 
tion to  an  ordinary  or  other  exterior  roof;  the  said 
interior  roof  or  lining  being  composed  of  perforated 
metal,  clotli,  or  some  other  substance  or  material 
permeable  to  air,  or  having  apertures  therein,  and 
the  chamber  or  chambers  between  the  roofs  Laving 
apertures  in  its  sides,  or  being  otherwise  cou- 
structeJ  to  communicate  with  the  external  atmo- 
sphere.” It  will  he  seen,  on  reference  to  the 
article  in  question,  that  what  was  stated  was, — not 
that  no  patents  had  been  taken  out  for  such  in- 
ventions, but,  that  the  ventilation  of  carriages, 
cabs,  ic.,  is  not  what  it  ought  to  be.  Major  (then 
Captain)  Hepburn’s  patent  shows  what  could 
easily  be  done  in  this  matter  : but  what  is  first  of 
aU  requisite  appears  to  be  the  establishment  of  a 
public  opinion  iu  favour  of  such  ventilation  as 
shall  not  lead  to  exposure  to  draughts.  Mean- 
while, it  is  precisely  the  want  of  proper  ventilation 
which  often  leads  to  evils  arising  from  draughts 
themselves;  as  in  carriages,  for  example,  when 
young  people  are  driving  home  heated  from 
dancing  and  other  parties  : in  such  cases,  down  go 
the  sitlc-wiudows  and  through  go  the  draughts ; 
whereas,  with  some  such  simple  iuvention  as  that 
of  Major  Hepburn,  the  occupiers  of  all  kinds  of 
carriages  may  be  made  comfortable,  however 
heated,  and  the  moist  and  other  vapours  from  the 
body  will  escape  without  inducing  feelings  of 
snttocation,  or  condensing  on  the  p.anes,  as  the 
moisture  of  perspiration  and  of  the  breath  docs 
in  close  carriages.  Major  Hepburn,  as  is  to  be 
e.xpected  from  an  intelligent  soldier,  particularly 
alludes  to  the  advantages  of  carriage  ventilation 
to  sick  soldiers,  especially  when  exposed,  during 
their  coQveyance,  to  the  elfects  of  a hot  smi  by 
day',  or  laud  winds  by  night. 


Lecture  on  Steam  and  the  Inventors  of 
the  Steam-engine.  — Recently,  Mr.  Baldwin 
Lathun,  architect,  of  Nantwich,  has  been  deliver- 
ing lectures  on  the  abov'C  subject.  The  lecturer, 
after  enumerating  the  varieties  of  steam-engines, 
the  natural  agents  employed  iu  the  production  of 
steam,  the  theories  of  heat,  and  the  process  of 
combustion,  passed  to  the  historical  part  of  the 
subject,  which  he  classified  under  tliree  heads  : — 
1.  Steam,  and  the  Inventors  of  the  ordinary  steam- 
engine,  to  the  time  of  Watt.  2.  Steam  as  applied 
to  navigation  up  to  the  time  of  Henry  Bell.  3. 
Steam  and  locomotion  up  to  the  time  of  George 
Stephenson. 

A New  Substance  resembling  Gutta  Per- 
CHA. — M.  Series  lately  communicated  to  the  Circle 
do  la  Presse  Scientifique  certain  facts  concerning 
the  balata,  which  are  not  without  interest. 

The  tree  grows  wild  in  Guiana,  Martinique,  and 
the  other  islands  of  the  West  Indies,  and  its  wood 
is  used  for  building.  The  juice  of  the  balata, 
dried,  forms  a light,  spongy,  rose-coloured  mass, 
which  crumbles  when  rubbed  within  the  fingers, 
lie  has  succeeded  in  purifying  it.  Tlie  substance 
thus  obtained  is  more  supple  and  elastic  than 
guttapercha:  it  softens  at  a higher  temperature. 
M.  Series  thinks  it  preferable  to  gutta  pereba  for 
moulding,  and  for  covering  telegraphic  wires  with. 

Cambridge  Aeoiiitectdeal  Society. — The 
second  general  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  in 
the  Philosophical  Society’s  Rooms,  Cambridge,  on 
24th  ult. ; the  Rev.  the  President  in  the  chair. 
The  Rev.  G.  Williams,  King’s  College,  laid  upon 
the  table  an  exterior  and  an  interior  drawing  of 
Mr.  Cuird’s  Church  at  Glasgow.  The  church 
consists  of  nave,  aisles,  south-west  tower,  south 
porch,  and  a presbytery,  which  would  be  a chancel 
in  an  English  church.  The  presbytery  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  body  of  the  church  by  a stone 
screen  and  a curtain,  which  fills  up  the  whole 
arch.  Height  for  the  windows  of  the  clerestory 
is  obtained  by  a succession  of  gables  which  run 
iuto  the  nave  roof.  Mr.  Rochead  was  the  archi- 
tect. Mr.  Williams  then  read  a paper  on  the 
"Ancient  Vestments  used  at  the  Eoundation  of 
King’s  College,”  during  which  a good  deal  of 
discussion  took  place  concerning  the  curious 
devices  on  them. 

Destruction  of  Houses  by  Fire.  — These 
calamities  unceasingly  suggest  the  necessity  for 
tlic  adoption  of  fire-proof  arrangements  in  build- 
ing. Another  destructive  fire  has  just  occurred  in 
Marylcbone,  with  a loss  of  three  lives  and  injuries 
to  several  others.  The  premises  were  tenanted 
by  a licensed  victualler,  and  the  fire  originated 
behind  the  bar,  but  how  is  not  known.  The 
Britannia  Circus,  in  St.  Gcorge’s-in-the-East,  has 
ruu  an  imminent  risk  of  a like,  fate  from  the 
burning  of  the  roof  of  the  stage,  in  consequence 
of  a number  of  combustible  theatrical  dresses 
taking  fire.  The  prevention  of  the  latter  occur- 
rence, as  we  have  often  pointed  out,  can  easily  be 
elfected  by  various  means,  such  as  the  impregna- 
tion of  the  material  with  alum,  or  by  the  addition 
of  borax  to  the  starch  used  iu  getting  them  up, 
the  borax,  moreover,  greatly  stifi'ening  and  im- 
proving the  starch  itself.  Duxbury  Hall,  near 
Chorley,  has  been  totally  destroyed,  in  consequence 
of  the  butler  leaving  wet  clothes  before  the  fire 
in  his  room  to  dry  when  he  went  to  sleep.  The 
inmates  would  in  all  probability  have  been  either 
sufibcated  or  burnt,  but  for  a small  dog,  which 
awoke  one  of  them  by  his  noise  and  agitation  just 
in  time  to  save  the  lives  of  all. 

The  Omnibus  Subway.  — A correspondent 
writes  as  follows  on  the  omnibus  subway : — The 
proposal  to  carry  a subway  from  Westminster  to 
the  Royal  Exchange  is  calculated,  I am  fully 
aware,  to  startle  the  minds  of  those  who  have  not 
already  given  attention  to  the  subject;  but  the 
details  of  the  plan  proposed  have  now  been  sub- 
mitted to  a considerable  number  of  men  capable 
of  forming  an  opinion  on  the  subject,  and  the 
feasibility  and  practicability  of  the  proposalare  fully 
admitted.  The  space  required  for  the  passage  of 
the  proposed  trains  running  to  and  fro  is  only  14 
feet  in  width,  and  8 feet  in  height.  To  construct 
a tunnel  through  these  streets,  capable  of  passing 
ordinary  railway  ■ carriages,  would  be  perfectly 
impracticable,  both  on  account  of  the  interference 
with  private  property,  and  on  account  of  the 
expense;  but  a subway  of  the  dimensions  above 
stated  can  be  made  without  any  practical  diffi- 
culty. The  gauge  of  the  proposed  subw.ay  is  4 feet 
inches, — the  same  as  all  narrow-gauge  lines; 
so  that,  should  the  system  be  hereafter  extended, 
the  subway  trains  might  be  run  for  moderate  dis- 
tances on  to  all  the  metropolitan  lines,  except  the 
Great  Western;  thus  giving  access  from  the 
suburban  districts  to  the  heart  of  the  City  without 
change  of  vehicle. 


Institution  of  Ch-il  Engineers.— The  even- 
ings of  February  15th  and  22nd  (Mr.  Joseph 
Locke,  M.P.  president,  in  the  chair),  were  occupied 
with  the  discussion  of  Mr.  Jameson’s  paper  “ On 
the  Performance  of  the  screw  steam-ship  SaheJ, 
fitted  with  Du  Trembley’s  combined  vapour 
engine;  and  of  the  sister  ship  Oasis,  with  steam- 
engines  worked  expansively,  and  provided  with 
partial  surface  condensation.” 

The  Cost  of  House,  Avenue-eoad,  Regent’s- 
PARK. — Wc  are  asked  to  mention  that  the  cost 
of  the  house  .and  dependencies  in  the  Avenue-road, 
Regent’s-park,  illustrated  in  our  number  for 
February  26tb,  was  12,000/.,  not  1,200/.  Though 
the  information  came  to  us  from  what  we  con- 
sidered head-quarters,  we  hesitated  before  print- 
ing it.  We  should  certainly  have  hesitated  quite 
as  much,  however,  if  the  additional  0 hud  been 
given  to  us  in  the  first  instance.  The  scale 
attached  to  the  plans  makes  the  building  smaller 
than  it  is. 

Brighton  Dr.unage. — We  are  glad  to  hear  that 
the  Town  Council  Is  iu  earnest  on  the  subject  of 
draining  Brighton.  One  immediate  step  was 
taken  last  week  whicli  was  imperatively  called 
for, — the  reconstruction  of  the  outfall  in  front  of 
the  Junction-parade.  Its  state  is  such  as  to 
admit  of  no  delay.  We  understand  Mr.  R. 
Rawlinson  has  been  directed  to  report  to  the 
Town  Council  ou  the  general  drainage  of  the 
tow'n. 

The  Concentration  of  the  Law  .and  Equity 
Courts. — A petition  to  the  Commons  ba.s  been 
presented  by  the  Society  of  Attorneys,  Solicitors, 
Proctors,  and  others,  pointing  out  the  inconve- 
nience, waste  of  time,  Ac.  arising  from  the  present 
scattered  disposal  of  the  courts  of  law  and  equity, 
and  offices  connected  therewith,  and  urging  the 
concentration  of  the  whole  upon  the  Chancery- 
lane  and  Carey-street  site,  the  cost  to  be  wholly 
defrayed  out  of  “the  Suitors’  Fund,”  [before  re- 
ferred to  with  this  view  in  the  Builder'],  a fund 
whence  suitors  never  did,  and  never  will,  derive  any 
other  sort  of  l>enefit  than  this.  This  fund  (amount- 
ing tonole88thaul,200,000/.of3/.  per  cent. Consols) 
the  petitioners  state  is  entirely  at  the  disposal  of 
Parliament;  and,  indeed,  sums  have  already  been 
taken  from  it  by  Parliament  on  carrying  out  law- 
court  improvements. 

Bradford  School  of  Art.  — On  Tuesday, 
the  1st,  Mr.  Ruskin  delivered  an  cloqueut  in- 
augural address  at  the  Mechanics’  Institute,  for 
the  newly-formed  school  of  art  at  Bradford. 
He  said,  in  concluding.  Manufacturers  had  great 
power  in  their  hands.  Let  them  only  act  with 
nobleness  and  independence,  not  following  the 
demand  of  the  market,  cringing  to  tho  caprices 
of  fashion,  pilfering  from  each  other  whatever 
attracted  the  popular  whim  of  the  hour  . let  them 
rather  form  and  lead  the  market,  by  presenting 
what  in  the  end  would  elevate  and  refine,  dis- 
regarding the  vulgar  cry  for  the  showy  and 
tawdry,  and  adorning  stuffs  suitable  for  every-day 
homely  use,  w’ith  devices  both  beautiful  and 
quaint.  This  had  been  the  work  of  Wedgewood 
for  his  own  peculiar  ware.  In  truth,  the  manu- 
facturer might  be  regarded  as  an  author,  with 
power  to  direct  the  taste  and  form  the  minds  of 
his  fellow-men.  Talk  against  ambition ! Why, 
the  fault  was,  that  none  of  us  were  ambitious 
enough.  We  might  be  rulers,  many  of  us,  if  we 
only  would. 

The  Glasgkivv  River  Trust  Engineer. — 
From  the  thirty-two  applications  for  the  office  of 
engineer  to  the  Glasgow  River  Trust,  vacant  by 
the  resignation  of  the  late  engineer,  who  had  long 
been  .an  invalid,  live  names  were  agreed  to  be 
suggested  by  the  individual  trustees,  and  of  these, 
three  were  more  particularly  indicated ; the  final 
struggle,  however,  being  between  two  of  these — 
namely,  Mr.  Ower,  of  the  Dundee  Dock  Trust,  of 
whom  we  have  had  occasion  of  late  to  make 
favourable  mention  in  our  columns,  and  Mr. 
Andrew  Duncan,  who  has  been  for  the  last  twelve 
years  assistant  to  the  Glasgow  Trust  engineer, 
and  is  practically  already  iicquainted  witli  the 
technical  details  of  the  Trust  works.  The  adver- 
tisement inviting  applications  had  stated  that  an 
engineer  was  wanted  by  the  Trust,  at  a salary’  not 
less  than  GOO/,  a year  [the  late  engineer’s  salary 
was  700/.] ; but  the  result  of  the  final  discussion, 
by  the  Trust,  of  the  comparative  merits  of  Mr. 
Duncan  and  Mr.  Ower  is,  that  Mr,  Duncan  has 
been  appointed  interim-eugiiieei’,  with  such  salary 
[400/.  it  was  stated]  as  the  trustees  may  see  tit 
to  give.  The  decision  was  come  to  by  a majority 
of  twelve  to  ten,  eight  of  the  minority  protesting 
against  this  decision,  as  not  keeping  faith  with  the 
applicants,  and  for  other  reasons  stated  during  tho 
discussion. 
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Exhifitio>'  of  Patented  I^TE^'TIO^■s.  — The 
SocieCy  of  Arts  is  preparing  to  liold  its  annual 
exhibition  of  inventions.  Tlie  last  day  for  receiv- 
ing models,  specimens,  or  drawings,  is  the  9th  of 
April. 

IsEw  CnmcH  at  Tm-iceenham. — At  a meet- 
ing held  at  the  residence  of  Pear -Admiral  Sir  H. 

L.  Baker,  Bart,  at  Richmond,  a committee  was 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  taking  hninediate  steps 
to  secure  the  erection  of  a church  on  the  site  set 
apart  hy  the  Conservative  Land  Society  on  the 
St.  Margaret’s  estate,  at  the  corner  of  the  St. 
Margaret’s-drive  and  Ailsa-road,  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Ivichmond-road. 

Excavations  at  Wboxetee. — Various  Roman 
walls  and  tessellated  pavements  have  been  un- 
covered at  Wroxeter,  the  ancient  Uriconium. 
Part  of  a hypocaust  has  also  been  traced,  and 
various  relics  have  been  picked  up  during  the 
excavations,  which  were  begun  on  the  north  side  of 
the  old  Roman  wall  of  the  town,  which  was  traced 
to  its  fomuhition.  The  work  was  carried  out  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Thomas  lyright,  F.S.A. 

Entbaxce  to  St.  James’s  Park. — In  refer- 
ence to  some  remarks  which  had  been  previously 
made  on  the  subject  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
Mr.  Tite  explained  the  intentions  of  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works.  Berkeley-house  had, 
he  said,  heen  taken  hy  the  Board,  who  intended 
to  re-erect  it  with  great  improvements.  The  new 
building  was  to  be  set  back  exactly  in  a line  with 
Spring-gardens;  and  the  effect  of  the  alteration 
would  be  to  throw  a considerable  space  into  the 
park,  and  to  ^viden  the  passage  from  Cockspur- 
street.  It  would,  therefore,  be  perfectly  easy  to 
make  an  opening  into  the  park  for  carriages.  The 
contemplated  improvements  would  he  completed 
within  six  months  from  the  present  time,  without 
causing  any  expense  to  the  public. 

St.  Giles’s  akd  St.  George’s.  — At  the 
Russell  Institution,  on  Tuesday  evening,  the  1st 
inst.  Dr.  Buchanan,  medical  officer  of  health  for 
the  St.  Giles’s  district,  gave  a lecture  on  “ St. 
Giles’s  and  St.  George’s  ; some  points  in  the  sani- 
tary history  of  the  parishes.”  Tracing  this  historj' 
from  the  dedication  of  a leper  hospital  to  St. 
Giles  in  the  twelfth  century,  the  lecturer  showed 
that  the  district  had  always  presented  points  of 
interest  to  the  student  of  hygienic  science.  From 
the  time  of  the  earliest  census  an  excess  in  the 
mortality  of  St.  Giles’s  had  been  steadily  con- 
spicuous. The  reason  of  this  excess  was  mainly 
to  be  attributed  to  the  extreme  density  of  the 
population,  which  bad  from  one  cause  and  another 
been  greater  here  than  elsewhere  since  the  days 
of  Elizabeth.  It  was  in  St.  Giles’s  that  the  great 
plague  of  1665  first  broke  out,  and  two-tbirds  of 
the  poorer  inhabitants  were  destroyed  in  the  year. 
The  lecturer  followed  the  fortune  of  the  district 
from  comparative  opulence  in  the  seventeenth 
century  to  the  point  of  its  lowest  debasement, 
delineated  by  Hogarth  and  Fielding ; thence 
again  increasing  in  prosperity  with  the  growth  of 
Bloomsbury.  In  spite,  however,  of  this  new 
association,  the  entire  district  had  maintained  its 
evil  pre-eminence  on  the  death-registers  down  to 
the  year  1857.  In  the  most  crowded  localities 
the  rate  of  mortality  was  uniformly  the  highest. 
The  lecturer  stated  the  measures  which  were  being 
adopted  in  St.  Giles’s  to  remedy  this  fatal  condi- 
tion of  “ overcrowding,”  and  pointed  out  the 
urgent  necessity  of  providing  new  habitations  for 
the  poor  creatures  who  were  thus  dislodged.  In 
conclusion,  some  of  the  results  which  had  already 
followed  the  use  of  sanitary  measures  were  stated. 
From  mere  drainage  improvements,  for  instance, 
the  deaths  from  fevers  and  other  zymotic  diseases, 
in  Dudley-street,  had  fallen  in  1858  to  exactly 
one-half  the  number  in  1857.  In  the  whole  dis- 
trict there  were,  last  year,  fewer  deaths  than  the 
average  by  120,  although  the  year  was  much  less 
healthful  than  its  predecessor  to  the  metropolis  at 
large. 

New  Cooeikg  AppAEATrs. — A Dublin  corre- 
spondent (an  architect)  gives  us  a few  particulars 
as  to  a patented  apparatus  of  Mr.  Radley,  of 
Dublin.  It  will  roast,  boil,  bake,  stew,  fry,  and 
steam,  it  U said,  all  at  the  same  time,  with  con- 
siderably less  fuel  than  is  now  required  for  the 
best  constructed  range  hitherto  used,  and  in  a 
much  shorter  space  of  time.  The  construction  is 
described  as  being  simple,  and  not  liable  to  get  out 
of  order.  It  has  an  inclosed  j:  k for  roasting, 
which  is  made  to  rotate  with  the  smoke  current 
of  the  fire,  spring  weight,  or  steam  (or  it  can  be 
worked  by  the  hand),  the  principle  being  self- 
acting. The  boiler  can  steam  large  quautit  es  of 
vegetables,  &c.  and  at  the  same  time  heat  several 
gallons  of  water. 


New  Bridge  at  SAiFORD.— The  proceedings 
of  a recent  meeting  of  the  Salford  Town  Council 
comprised  a report  presented  from  one  of  the  com- 
mittees with  reference  to  a proposed  new  bridge 
over  the  river  Irwell,  near  V ater  street.  The 
London  and  North-Western  Railway  Company 
are  to  build  the  bridge  complete  in  every  respect, 
to  carry  their  line  of  rails  over  the  new  street, 
the  corporation  of  Salford  paving  2,500/.  to  re- 
move the  earth  and  material  excavated  by  the 
company  to  form  the  road  and  foundations.  These 
aud  other  terms  arc  embodied  in  a memorandum 
of  agreement  on  the  subject.  The  total  expense 
which  the  proposed  new  works  on  the  Salford 
side,  and  their  sliare  of  the  cost  of  the  bridge 
will  entail  upon  the  Salford  Council,  approaches 
8,000/.  The  company  are  to  pay  3,000^  towards 
the  purchase  of  a street  site  in  couiiection  with 
the  improvement. 

Mersey  Docks  and  Haebofr  Board. — Mr. 
Charles  Turner  presided  at  the  usual  weekly  meet- 
ing of  the  Dock  Board,  on  Thursday ; and  the 
other  members  present  were — Messrs.  Shand, 
Evans,  Smith,  Littledale,  Brocklebank,  Rankin, 
Bushell,  Hubback,  Boult,  Mondel,  Bold,  Anderson, 
Farnworth,  Hutchison,  Segar,  Forwood,  Arnold, 
Inman,  Rounthwaite,  Lockett,  Langtou,  Moss, 
and  Tobin.  The  engineer  reported  plans  for  a 
half-tide  basin  and  two  canal  docks,  with  locks 
and  entrances  to  the  north  of  the  canal  dock,  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  land  carrying  and 
timber  trades,  the  cost  of  the  works  hemg  esti- 
mated at  213,956/.  and  the  date  of  their  com- 
pletion eighteen  months  or  two  years  from  the 
date  of  their  commencement.  Plans  were  also 
brought  up  for  a dock  on  the  south-east  side  of 
the  Huskisson  Dock,  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  steam  trade,  at  a cost  of  70,000/. ; the  time 
of  the  completion  of  this  dock  to  be  included  in 
that  for  the  construction  of  the  works  previously 
mentioned.  The  committee  appro%’ed  the  plans 
and  estimates,  and  recommended  them  to  the 
board  for  confirmation.  It  was  recommended  that 
the  tenders  of  the  Ebhou  Vale  Company,  and  of 
Bailey  Brothers,  to  supply  iron  rails,  be  accepted. 
The  proceedings  were  confirmed;  and  it  was 
agreed  that  the  consideration  of  the  plans  for  dock 
extension  should  be  deferred  for  a week. 

Liability  of  Sfbscbibers  to  Building 
Societies. — An  important  decision  has  been  given 
by  Mr.  Baron  Martin  in  tlie  Court  of  Exchequer, 
in  the  case  of  Fanner  v.  Smith.  The  action  was 
brought  to  recover  4/.,  two  months’  subscriptions 
upon  four  shares  held  by  defendant  in  the  Britisli 
Building  and  Investment  Society,  established 
1815.  In  1851  the  defendant  received  an  advance 
of  70/.  on  each  share,  and  executed  a mortgage  to 
the  trustees,  which  contained  a covenant  that  he 
was  to  continue  his  subscriptions  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  society.  In  August,  1858,  the 
society  should  have  ended,  but,  owing  to  losses, 
and  the  absconding  of  the  secretary,  there  were 
not  funds  to  pay  120/.  on  each  unadvanced  share, 
and  the  question  was  whether  the  defendant  could 
be  called  upon  to  continue  paying  his  subscrip- 
tions until  that  object  was  accomplished,  'fbe 
court  was  of  opinion  that  the  defendant  was 
bound  to  continue  the  payment  of  his  subscrip- 
tions ; and  that  in  ease  of  a previous  redemption 
of  the  mortgage,  calculated  upon  the  supposition 
that  the  society  would  end  in  the  thirteenth  year, 
the  obligation  to  pay  the  subscription  beyond  that 
time,  in  case  the  120/.  was  not  then  realised,  re- 
mained in  force.  The  plaintiffs  were  entitled  to 
recover. 

Is  AN  Employee  responsible  for  Acci- 
dents ? — The  following  case  was  lately  tried  in 
the  Queen’s  Bench,  Dublin.  The  action  was 
brought  by  a carpenter  against  his  employer  for 
the  consequences  of  a serious  accident  which  hap- 
pened to  the  former,  by  the  breaking  of  a flag  of 
slate  which  was  being  placed  at  the  approach  to  a 
hall-door,  and  by  which  breaking  the  plaintiff  was 
precipitated  into  a pit  below,  and  seriously  in- 
jured. The  Chief  Justice,  in  pronouncing  the 
decision  of  the  Court,  said  there  was  no  averment 
here  that  defendant  knew  of  any  defect  in  the 
slab  which  broke  and  occasioned  the  accident. 
The  plaintiff  was  not  bound  by  his  pleading  to 
negative  all  that  constituted  a defence,  but  be 
was  bound  to  state  all  that  could  constitute  a 
liability.  There  was  no  positive  averment  of 
negligence  or  want  of  skill  on  the  part  of  the 
defendant,  but  only  an  averment  that  be  neglected 
his  duty,  and  no  facts  were  stated  to  constitute  a 
breach  of  duty  on  his  part.  There  was  no  aver- 
ment that  the  plaintiff  and  the  mason  were 
directed  to  stand  upon  the  flag  which  broke,  or 
that  the  plaintiff  was  acting  under  the  defendant’s 
directions,  or  was  laying  the  flag  in  the  way  the 
other  desired.  Judgment  against  the  plaintiff. 


Roman  Antiquities  at  Lincoln.  — During 
some  recent  excavations  for  building  purposes,  on 
the  ancient  site  of  a cemetery  for  the  southern 
division  of  Liudum  Romanum,  several  mementoes 
have  been  brought  to  light.  These  consist  not 
only  of  fragments  of  inscribed  stones,  shreds  of 
funeral  vessels,  amphora*,  patella?,  &c.  some  of  the 
latter  of  the  fine  red  texture  known  as  “ Samian 
ware,”  but  also  of  two  or  three  unbroken  cinerary 
urus  and  a gracefully  shaped  jug,  believed  to  be 
the  same  which  those  ancient  people  designated 
by  the  name  of  “nrceus,”  and  used  by  them  both 
for  domestic  aud  religious  purposes. 

Steam  Hammers.— A very  large  steam  hammer 
has  just  heen  made  at  the  works  of  Messrs.  R. 
Morrison  and  Co.  of  Newcastle.  It  is  constructed 
upon  Morrison’s  patent  principle,  and  it  is  for  the 
Mersey  Steel  and  Forge  Company,  Liverpool.  The 
total  height  is  21  feet,  and  the  width  between  the 
frames  14  feet  6 in.  The  clear  height  from  the 
ground  to  the  underside  of  the  frame  is  9 feet  4 in. 
The  hammer-bar  is  15  inches  diameter  aud  19  feet 
long,  and  is  made  of  steel,  with  the  piston,  which 
is  36  inches  in  diameter,  forged  in  one  solid  piece, 
the  hammer-bar  forming  a solid  mass  of  steel 
weighing  above  7 tons  in  the  finished  state,  with 
a stroke  or  clear  fall  of  6 feet.  The  cylinder  is 
36  inches  diameter,  aud  weighs,  finished,  above 
8 tons : the  two  frames  weigh  15  tons.  The 
hammer,  when  in  its  place,  will  stand  upon  a mass 
of  cast  iron,  wood,  and  stone,  32  feet  long,  18  feet 
wide,  and  9 feet  deep.  The  implement  is  intended 
for  preparing  the  steel  (Mr.  Clay’s  patent  process) 
for  being  rolled  into  plates  for  slupbuikling  and 
other  purposes.  Messrs.  Morrison  are  also  con- 
structing a 3-tou  hammer  for  Messrs.  W.  G. 
Armstrong  and  Co.  for  the  manufacture  of  Mr. 
Armstrong’s  wrought-iron  rifle-guns. 


TEMEES. 

For  works  to  be  done  at  44,  Upper  Harley-strcet.  Mr. 


Eales,  arcliitect ; — 

Matthews 1,283  0 0 

I’AnsoQ l,a75  0 0 

Clemence  1,209  0 <> 

Bellingham  and  Airey 1,195  0 0 

Keyes  and  Head 1,149  0 0 

Morns  and  Phillips 1,145  0 0 

Clarke  and  Co 1,145  0 0 

Batterbury 1,12“  0 0 


Foriiew  churcb,  Charles-street,  Walworth,  Mr.  Henry 
Jarvis,  architect : — 


Church. 

Spire. 

Total. 

4,663 

2ig 

J! 

4,882. 

Downs  

4,850 

5,046 

296 

5,146 

Piper 

2.59 

5,305 

Myers 

5,198 

228 

5,426 

Forster 

5,250 

250 

Higgs 

5,300 

6,572 

255 

5,555 

3-1 

Hack 

5,800 

350 

6,150 

For  shop-front  for  Mr.  Gibbous,  Walworth-road,  Mr. 
Jarvis,  architect  -— 

Penlington  s^l70  0 0 

Tarrant 129  0 0 

Keast  and  Moon 12S  0 0 

Marslaud 110  0 0 


For  warehouse  for  Messrs.  Butterworth,  Great  Dover- 
street.  Mr.  Jarvis,  architect; — 

Crawley ^T,300  0 0 

Higgs 1,300  0 0 

Rider 1,274  0 0 

Gammon  1,267  0 0 

Marsland  I.260  0 0 

Peak  1,250  0 0 

Martin  and  Childs 1,189  0 0 

Tarrant l.l/O  0 0 

Downs  1,160  0 0 

Thompson 1,133  0 0 

Carter 1,075  0 0 


For  house  and  stabling.  Commercial-street,  Spitalfields, 
delivered  to  Messrs.  Hammack  and  Lambert.  Quantities 
not  supplied : — 

Heath j£’l,054  0 0 

Jones 1,020  0 0 

Downs  990  0 0 

Perry 982  0 0 

Tolley  (accepted) 912  10  0 


For  additions  to  premises  in  Hammond-place,  Chatham, 
for  Mr.  John  W.  Whitehead.  Mr.  John  Young,  archi- 
tect : — 

Pankhurst ^5r,3  0 0 

Spicer 525  0 0 

CTother  (accepted) 500  0 0 


For  alterations,  No.  4,  .‘.Ibert-terrace,  Knightsbridge, 
for  Captain  Ramsbottam.  Mr.  Thomas  Archbutt,  Sur- 
veyor • — 

Brown  and  Son j£346  0 0 

Blore 3-15  0 a 

Fish  340  0 0 

Stimpson 3.18  0 0 

Godbolt 33S  0 (> 
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lieview  of  tho  ArcJdieHuval  Exliihitioii. — 
Opening  of  the  Gallcnes. 

N Tuesday  evening,  as  an- 
nounced, the  new  galleries 
in  Conduit-street,  occupied 
with  the  Architectural  Ex- 
hibition, and  illustrated  in 
our  last  number,  were  inau- 
gurated, Earl  de  Grey,  the 
president,  taking  the  chair, 
and  a very  large  number  of 
subscribers  and  then-  friends, 
including  ladies,  attending. 
It  seems  that  there  were 
from  800  to  1,000  persons 
in  the  galleries  during  the 
evening.  A list  is  out  of 
the  question,  but  we  may 
mention,  as  amongst  those 
we  noticed  and  can  recall, 
Sir  Charles  Barry,  Professor 
Donaldson,  Messrs.  Ashpi- 
tel,  Morgan,  T.  Wyatt,  D. 
Wyatt,  0.  Jones,  C.  Barry, 
jun.  E.  M.  Barry,  Muyhew, 
B.  Watson,  James  Wylson, 
H.  Glutton,  F.  P.  Cockerell, 
Grace,  H.  Currey,  J.  M. 
Lockyer,  J.  Papworth,  W. 
Papworth,  Edmeston,  Gar- 
ling,  W.  P.  Griffith,  R.  Hes- 
keth,  W.  Herbert,  J.  Hoi> 
good,  Pocock,  A.  Smith,  Woodthorpe,  Henry 
Thomas  Hope,  Burges,  C.  Gi'ay,  A.  Allom, 
Sibley,^E.  Hall,  J.  James,  C.  C.  Nelson,  Burnell, 
Louis  Kossuth,  Eazalgette,W.  Haywood,  Scoles, 
I’Anson,  Truelitt,  Bowman,  Sancton  Wood, 
Ewan  Christian,  Nash,  Johnson,  E.  Roberts, 
Paraire,  H.  R.  Abraham,  Goldie,  Morant,  C.  J. 
Richardson,  Lamb,  Colling,  Caiger,  John  G. 
Nichols,  CoUman,  the  Rev.  Richard  Burgess, 
James  Fergusson,  G.  E.  Street,  Jas.  Thomson, 
G.  Godwin,  R.  Kerr,  &c.  &c. 

^ On  the  previous  day  the  Prince  Consort  had 
visited  the  galleries,  and,  in  company  with 
the  hon.  secretaiy  and  some  members  of  the 
committee,  had  carefully  examined  many  of 
the  drawings  and  the  various  building  pro- 
cesses and  materials  there  exhibited. 

Earl  de  Grey,  in  his  usual  genial  tone, 
from  the  chair,  congi-atulated  those  present 
on  the  opening  of  the  Exhibition  in  new 
quarters.  He  described  at  length,  the  course 
which  the  Prince’s  interest  had  taken  by  be- 
coming the  patron  of  the  Exhibition,  and 
having  called  upon  Mr.  Edmeston  to  read  a 
letter  which  had  been  received  from  General 
Grey,  expressing  this  warm  interest,  spoke  of 
the  kindly  manner  in  which  the  Prince  had 
come  to  the  galleries  on  the  occasion  already 
alluded  to.  There  was  no  doubt,  the  Earl  pro- 
ceeded to  show,  that  the  interest  which  archi- 
tecture was  begimiing  to  excite  generally,  was 
real,  and  tending  to  extinguish  the  disadvan- 
tages luider  which  the  art  had  been  labouring. 
He  explained  that  the  building  in  which  they 
were  assembled  was  designed  to  accommodate 
several  analogous  institutions,  which  would  co- 
operate for  the  progress  of  architecture.  Works 
which  the  exhibition  galleries  would  contain,  in 
whatever  branches  of  art,  could  all  influence 
that  improvement — observation  of  landscape 
paintings,  and  even  portraits,  though  dis- 
tinct branches  of  art,  could  play  some  part  in 
the  formation  of  the  artist-architect, — 'and 
truly  it  was  difficult  to  say  what  branch  of  art 
might  not  be  of  service  to  other  branches.  The 
interest  taken  by  ladies  in  architecture,  he  de- 
scribed as  most  important, — though  at  the 
same  time,  looking  with  the  eye  of  art,  he  did 
not  think  taste  was  shown  in  present  fashion 
of  dress. 

Mr.  Ashpitel,  in  following,  expressed  the 
new  sensation  which  he  had  felt  as  treasurer, 
in  discovering  a balance  in  his  hands,  for  which 


circumstance  he  thanked  the  subscribers.  The 
committee  were  most  anxious  to  ensure  a large 
circulation  of  the  season-tickets,  at  the  nominal 
price.  Many  were  thus  induced  to  come  to  the 
exhibition  ; became  interested  in  the  subject ; 
and  derived  advantage  from  the  lectures,  where 
all  opinions  were  heard — nothing  being  so 
fatal  to  progress  as  narrow-mindedness. 

Mr.  M.  Digby  Wyatt  then  moved  a vote  of 
thanks,  and  in  the  course  of  his  speech  men- 
tioned the  donation  by  the  Earl,  of  his  shares 
taken  in  the  Company,  to  the  Institute  and 
the  Exhibition,  and  the  considerate  manner  in 
which  the  gift  was  made. 

The  company  then  dispersed  to  view  the  col- 
lections, and  so  will  we,  looking  first  at 

THE  BUILDING  MATERIALS  AND  INVENTIONS. 

TheBuildingMaterials  and  processes  scarcely 
make  so  great  a show'  as  on  some  former  occa- 
sions, perhaps  because  they  are  more  dis- 
tributed than  they  were  in  Suffolk-street,  and 
perhaps  because  manufacturers  are  rese^ing 
themselves  for  an  exhibition  of  these  specially, 
which  will  be  opened  in  the  galleries  in  J uly 
next.  On  the  present  occasion  the  North 
Gallery,  which  opens  into  Maddox-street,  as 
shown  on  our  plan,*  is  appropriated  to  these 
matters,  together  with  tlie  recesses  in  the  Great 
Gallery  and  the  walls  of  the  East  Gallery.  The 
cliief  exhibitors  in  the  latter  are  Messrs.  Maw  and 
Co.  who  have  sent  a very  large  collection  of  then.' 
tiles  in  various  combinations,  and  of  designs 
for  pavements,  either  executed  or  proposed : one 
side  of  the  gallery  is  wholly  tilled  with  the 
former,  and  includes  some  very  good  specimens 
indeed.  The  prices  are  given  in  some  cases, 
and  with  advantage.  In  another  part  of  the 
premises  (the  north  gallery),  Messrs.  Minton, 
Hollim,  and  Co.  and  the  Patent  Architec- 
tural Pottery  Company,  of  Poole,  exhibit : the 
former  encaustic  tiles  of  well-knowm  excellence, 
the  latter  their  tesselated  and  mosaic  tiles,  and 
their  glazed  and  coloured  bricks,  of  which  more 
use  will  probably  be  made  than  has  yet  been 
attempted.  The  paving  laid  by  the  latter  com- 
pany in  the  hall,  is  not  quite  a fair  specimen 
of  what  they  can  do.  Mathematical  correct- 
ness ill  a tesselated  pavement  of  that  kind,  is 
scarcely  attainable,  and  scarcely  to  be  desired 
if  it  were,  but  so  great  an  irregularity  in  tlie 
lines  as  is  here  observable  is  not  satisfactory. 
In  conjunction  with  the  conmumication  on  the 
cost  and  manufacture  of  tiles  in  our  impression 
of  last  week,*  the  collection  of  tiles  and  designs 
now  in  Conduit-street,  will  enable  the  public 
to  get  a good  notion  of  what  may  be  done 
with  them,  and  at  what  cost. 

Returning  to  the  East  Gallery,  Mr.  Desacliy 
exhibits  several  examples  of  his  patent  plaster 
casting,  of  which  we  have  before  now  spoken, 
including  a length  of  the  box-front  of  the 
Italian  Opera  House,  Covent-garden  (weighing 
only  87  lbs.),  and  a large  portion  of  the  ceiling 
of  a gallery,  45,  Oxford-street,  designed  by 
Mr.  Owen  Jones.  The  latter  is  similar  in 
character,  though  not  in  details,  to  the  ceiling 
of  the  London  Crystal  Palace,  Oxford-street, 
by  the  same  architect,  including  stars  of 
coloured  glass  in  the  intersections  of  the  ribs. 
The  ornament  at  the  foot  of  the  cove,  resem- 
bling in  character  that  in  St.  James’s  Hall 
between  the  windows  at  the  springing,  is  beau- 
tiful : the  ribs  are  somewhat  putty, — have  the 
aspect  of  a pliable  material  tied  up,  liuen,  for 
example ; but  possibly  in  position  the  effect 
might  be  dilferent.  The  capabilities  of  hir. 
Dosachy’s  material  seem  great,  uniting  strength 
with  extreme  lightness.  At  the  other  end  of 
the  gallery  Messrs.  Trumhie  and  Co.  of  Leeds 
show  a collection  of  paper-hangings  from  de- 
signs by  Mr.  Jones.  We  have  not  looked  into 
the  present  prices  of  these : attention  to  this 
consideration  is  the  only  thing  wanting  to 
ensure  a large  demand  for  these  excellent  pro- 
ductions. The  only  other  exhibitors  in  this 
gallery  are  the  Lizard  Sepentine  Company,  of 
Surrey-street,  Strand.  Their  beautiful  ma- 
terial is,  we  are  glad  to  hear,  coming  into  ex- 
tensive use. 

* Page  188,  ante.  The  numbers  shown  on  the  plan  were 
marked  by  the  committee  for  the  purposes  of  letting,  bat 
have  not  been  adhered  to  in  the  arrangement  for  the 
catalogue. 

t Page  193. 


The  two  recesses  in  the  Great  Gallery  are 
occupied,  one  on  the  north  side  by  Messrs. 
Johnston,  Brothers  (by  whom,  as  mentioned 
last  week,  the  premises  have  been  lighted), 
with  specimens  of  Mediaeval  brass  and  iron 
work,  brackets,  standards,  coronse  and  other 
objects,  well  executed,  but  not  much  unlike 
what  we  have  seen  before  ; and  the  recess  on 
the  south  by  Messrs.  Cox  and  Son,  with 
car\'ed  bench-ends,  lectern,  altar-table,  brass 
coronfe,  standards,  and  rail.  Messrs.  Cox 
have  purchased  the  machinery  worked  under 
Jordan’s  patent  for  wood  carving,  and  arc 
applying  it  to  rough-out  only,  while  band- 
labour  is  properly  called  in  to  finish  the  work, 
and  leave  mind-impress  upon  it.  They  give 
some  comparative  prices,  to  show  the  saving 
which  may  be  effected  by  this  arrangement : — 
thus  a poppy-head,  15  in.  by  8 in.  which  cost 
15s.  6d.  carved  by  manual  labour,  costs  by 
machinery  and  manual  labour  combined  (ma- 
cliiuing,  2s.  Od. ; finishing,  6s.)  8s.  6d. ; a 
double  panel  in  pew  front,  2 feet  2 in.  by 
1 foot  6 in.  wliich  cost  28s.  can  be  done  for 
18s.  6d.  ; and  a 10-inch  ceiling  boss,  with 
6-inch  projection,  costing  16s.  6d.  fur  Os.  6d. 
The  chief  want  in  the  carving  exliibited  is 
breadth. 

In  this  department  we  must  include  No.  19, 
in  the  same  gallei'y,  a sideboard  and  wine- 
cooler,  executed  by  Fisher,  of  Southampton- 
street,  Strand,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Burges. 
The  panels  contain  paintings  designed  and 
executed  by  Mr.  Westlake,  illustrating  subjects 
from  a thirteenth-centuiy  allegory,  Lc  Martyre 
de  .S'.  Bacciis.  The  sideboard  is  formed  of  picked 
deal,  and  the  price  of  it  is  1201.  A frame  of 
cliawings.  No.  120,  by  Mr.  Burges,  contains 
representations  of  other  pieces  of  painted  fur- 
niture, executed  during  the  past  year.  The 
bookcase,  No.  2,  with  the  history  of  Cadmus 
depicted,  cost  SOI. ; and  No.  4,  a wardrobe, 
subject.  Flax  and  Wool,  17^.  We  are  disposed 
to  regard  these  works  even  more  for  what  they 
may  lead  to,  than  for  what  they  are. 

That  we  may  not  outrun  our  space,  w'e  will 
leave  this  department  of  the  collection  till  next 
week,  and  now  look  to  some  of  the  drawings 
on  the  walls. 

THE  DESIGNS. 

Our  examination  of  these  works  is  made  cer- 
tainly under  great  advantages,  as  compared 
with  any  attending  performance  of  the  duty 
iu  the  galleries  at  Suflulk-street,  where  it  was 
painful  to  remain  iu  December  weather,  and 
difficult  even  to  see  much  of  that  which  is 
represented  in  drawings — those  matters  of 
detail  so  essential  in  the  effect  of  architectural 
designs,  or  works  when  executed.  Compre- 
^ hensiou  of  the  real  character  of  our  art,  and 
true  appreciation  of  it,  for  which  we  have  been 
crying  out  during  many  years,  were  hardly 
possible  under  the  former  condition  of  circum- 
stances ; and  though  the  Exliibition  may  have 
Ijeen  gaining  that  place  in  public  favour  wliich 
has  rendered  possible  the  erection  of  galleries 
in  Conduit-street,  and  promoted  the  union  of  the 
architectural  societies,  it  may  safely  be  affirmed 
that  the  interest  was  not  chiefly  of  that  kind 
which  we  desiderate — an  interest  wliich  is 
something  dilferent  from  that  taken  in  showy 
drawings.  For,  the  exhibition  merely,  by  an 
architect,  of  liis  design — so  far  as  power  of 
delineation,  or  even  modelluig,  can  avail — is 
not  to  be  made  without  a sympathetic  chord 
and  susceptibility  in  the  observer.  The  real 
character  of  a work  of  architecture  is,  we 
might  indeed  say,  not  at  all  portrayed  in 
drawmg ; the  impression  rather  is  to  be  syn- 
theticaUy  formed  ; and  a single  drawing,  as  per- 
spective view,  though  accurate  by  the  rules  of 
perspective  (which,  however,  fall  short  of  the 
real  eft'ect,  especially  in  interiors,  by  being 
based  unavoidably  on,  what  nevertheless  is  the 
fallacy,  that  the  eye  is  an  iiiimoi'eable  point), 
and  though  supposed  taken  from  .a  station  at 
which  the  spectator  might  choose  to  stand,  is 
of  necessity  only  part  of  what  is  needed  in  the 
absence  of  the  building  itself.  The  value  of 
a drawing  iu  perspective  is  great ; so  is 
that  of  a drawing  of  a group  of  sculpture  ; but, 
just  as  the  sculptor  relies  not  on  delineated  re- 
presentation, but  on  the  plaster  cast,  the  diiuen- 
sious  of  the  original,  for  the  full  exposition 
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of  Ills  design,  so  the  architect  has  no  alternative 
from  exhibition  of  the  building  itself,  or  full-sized 
model  of  it,  but  an  appeal  to  those  perceptions  or 
impressions  which  result  by  a species  of  mental 
composition,  from  many  separate  visual  observa- 
tions. Strictly  speaking,  therefore,  a complete  set 
of  geometrical  drawings  Ibrms  the  only  means  of 
securing  this  desired  impression, — the  presentation 
in  the  mind’s  eye,  of  the  building  as  it  will  be  or 
is.  The  intellectual  process,  however,  we  may 
be  told,  the  public  are  not  prepared  for,  unable  as 
they  are  first  to  read  the  lauguage  of  drawings. 
But  the  prevalent  short-commg  is  more  serious 
than  this;  for,  the  practice  of  looking  at  a most 
prominent  drawing  to  the  exclusion  of  those  which 
may  he  of  gi-eater  importance,  is  too  general  m 
the  profe.ssion,  as  we  noticed  in  Westminster  Hall, 
at  the  exhibition  of  designs  for  Government 
Offices,  and  more  recently  in  the  case  of  the  com- 
petition for  the  Bcv.  Mr.  Spurgeon’s  chapel.  In 
the  latter  case,  remarkable  to  state,  the  committee 
seemed  to  have  looked  more  to  the  plans  and 
sections,  and  less  to  the  mere  persj^ective  views, 
than  did  the  competitors  who  voted.  The  fact  is, 
the  admiration  for  efiectlve  colouring,  or  artistic 
touch  in  pen  or  pencil,  prevails  greatly  amongst 
the  profession.  So  it  should ; for,  not  merely 
does  sucli  admiration  betoken  feeling,  such  as 
every  arclutect-obsem'er  should  possess,  but  fre- 
quently the  qualifications  betoken  also  in  the 
author  of  a drawing,  those  which  are  far  higher 
than  the  delineativc  skill.  Besides,  the  perspec- 
tive has  its  distinct  use  to  all  in  faciliiating  ex- 
planation. But  the  executive  qualifications,  not 
the  only,  and  much  less  the  highest,  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  a design,  should  not  be  mistaken 
for  the  others,  and  least  of  all  by  those  %vho  very 
well  know  that  a drawing  may  be  inattractive, 
and  yet  be  consistent  with  the  best  character  of 
architectural  work. 

We  are  glad  to  find  that  either  those  iuthegallery 
who  informed  us  separate  plans  and  sections  would 
not  be  hung,  were  hasty  in  their  assertion,  or  that 
the  committee  now  view  the  matter  ditfcrently. 
Certain  it  is,  that  they  disclaim  any  such  inten- 
tion, and  that  plans  not  previously  hung  are 
now  on  the  walls.  We  fully  \mderstand  the  diffi- 
culty, which  has  been  above  adverted  to,  of  just 
now  forming  an  exhibition  chieliy  of  plans  and  sec- 
tions : besides  it  was  obvious  that  the  whole  space  of 
the  galleries  would  not  suffice  for  the  drawings  of 
the  difi'orent  competitions;  and  we  have  ourselves 
i-ecommended  the  affixing  of  small  plan.s  and 
sections  to  the  corners  of  the  views — a practice 
which  has  since  become  general,  and  is  tliis  year 
one  of  the  most  valuable  features  of  the  collection 
in  Conduit-street. 

It  is  necessary  for  us  to  urge,  both  the  effort 
at  some  limitation  of  the  scale  as  in  compe- 
tition drawings,  if  these  are  to  be  exhibited 
and  seen,  and  the  habit  on  the  part  of  archi- 
tects in  their  own  galleries  and  everywhere,  of 
looking  at  the  whole  number  of  drawings,  and 
realizing  the  impression  by  what  we  call  synthesis, 
rather  than  at  any  one  singly.  Thus,  and 
thus  alone,  the  expression  of  a design  as 
intended  by  the  author,  may  be  realizable  by 
the  public,  or  the  architectural  profession.  We 
may  single  out  numbers  138  and  158;  the 
first  giving  the  complete  illustration  of  the  design 
of  a “ Boat  and  Summer  House  ” erected  on  the 
Thames,  at  Isleworth,  for  Mr.  K.  M ‘Andrew,  by 
Mr.  J.  M.  Lookyer,  and  the  other,  a view  of  the 
United  Service  Club-house,  Pall-mall,  as  recently 
altered  by  Mr.  Decimus  Barton,  to  which  are 
attached  in  the  same  frame,  plans  and  other  illus- 
trations exhibiting  the  ex:ict  characterof  the  altera- 
tions,— as  either  of  them  exemplifying  theprinciple 
which  we  are  anxious  to  see  adopted.  The  Boat- 
house building,  we  may  say,  is  of  Italian  character, 
carefully  planned;  and,  having  study  in  design 
rather  than  mere  elaboration  of  details,  it  is  no 
doubt  a good  architectural  feature  on  the  hanks 
of  the  Thames.  The  same  architect  also  exhibits 
drawings  (307  and  313)  of  “ Mosaic  Inkys  of  the 
Twelfth  Century  ” from  Salernn,  Palermo,  and 
Moureale,  and  (312)  of  details  from  the  IJuomo 
Orvicto.  Mr.  Burton’s  work,  trammelled  by  the 
previous  indifferent  design,  and  falling  short  of 
the  best  character  of  architecture  by  reason  of 
the  imitative  cement,  should  be  regarded  on  the 
whole  as  a great  addition  to  the  effect  of  the  club- 
house. The  best  part  of  the  improvement,  how- 
ever, the  frieze  of  Mr.  Thomas,  is  not  well  shown 
in  the  drawing.  In  the  building  itself,  the  fi-ieze 
may  be  too  elaborate  or  minute,  calculated  for 
being  made  out  from  below,  being  in  this  respect 
inferior  to  the  fine  scrolls  of  the  Roman  buildings ; 
but  it  has  much  of  that  invention,  and  specially 
architectonic  character  and  suitableness,  which 
have  already,  by  the  works  of  its  sculptor-author. 


added  so  much  to  buildings  of  our  day;  whilst  to 
whomsoever  is  due  the  harmonious  junction  of  the 
two  portions  of  frieze, — the  one  ap])rt>priate  to  the 
upper  order  of  the  portico,  and  the  other  propor- 
tionate to  the  whole  height  of  the  building, — the 
design  iu  this  respect  merits  particular  encomium. 

But  before  naming  more  of  the  drawings,  let 
us  offer  one  or  two  further  observations  of  that 
character  in  which  the  value  of  our  notice,  if  it 
have  value  at  all,  must  mainly  consist.  We  have 
broadly  hinted  at  danger  of  that  very  facility  of 
delineation  which  might  be  so  great  an  advantage, 
and  one  peculiar  to  our  time, — danger  of  the 
specious  show  of  invention,  where  there  is  mere 
dexterity  of  hand  or  eccentricity  of  architectural 
detail ; and,  in  former  years,  we  have  endeavoured 
to  point  out  some  of  the  errors  which  attended 
the  recent  progress,  and  some  of  the  elements  of 
good  architecture,  notably  “breadth”  and  group- 
ing, which  were  greatly  neglected.  There  may 
be  in  our  country  an  architecture  of  draughtsmen, 
as  there  was  iu  Italy  a painters’  architecture, — or, 
as  perhaps  there  is  now,  an  architecture  of  orna- 
meutists  in  France.  At  some  risk  of  being 
deemed  opposed  to  invention, — whilst  we  have 
always  specified  it  as  an  essential,  one  with- , 
out  which  there  was  not  art-,  — we  have  con-' 
tended  against  that  which  was  only  novelty,  that 
which  could  be  exhibited  by  any  one,  withont  the  ■ 
smallest  talent,  or  slightest  skill  architectural.  It : 
is  indisi)ensiible  to  success  in  every  new  building 
that  the  architecture  should  be  neiv, — the  “ aivhi- 1 
tocture”  is  not  breathing  art,  otherwise, — but’ 
likewise  it  is  indispensable  that  the  new  In  build- , 
ings  should  be  equal  or  superior  to  the  art  which  ' 
has  gone  before.  We  want  in  this  day,  when  our 
legacies  are  so  numerous  and  so  varied,  and  when 
the  history  of  architecture  should  give  lessons  as 
well  as  facts,  that  there  should  be  avoided  alike  i 
the  feebleness  which  is  sometimes  called  puritg,  ^ 
and  which  was  the  error  of  the  late  Palladian,  and 
on  the  other  band  that  disregard  of  rule  and  pre- 
cedent, and  accmnulateil  experience,  and  of  the 
structtiral  character  of  our  art,  which  character- 
ized the  antagonistic  style  of  Borromini  and  many 
of  the  churches  of  the  Jesuits  in  the  new  world, 
as  throughout  the  old.  We  want  to  avoid  the 
particular  sort  of  changes  of  fashion  in  style 
which  have  been  the  bane  of  architecture  for  some 
eighty  years  past,  those  affording  the  difference  of 
style  without  the  art,  as  without  even  really  the 
novelty ; and  we  want  to  see  in  lieu  of  that  which 
occurs  iu  dress,  to  wliich  all  seem  to  be  held  sub- 
ject, or  changes  which  are  sudden,  and  without 
reasoning  exercise,  a course  wliich  shall  be  really 
progress,  and  not  ever  taking  up  different  cbamiels, 
and  always  eccentric  or  experimental.  It  may  turn 
out  that  such  utilization  of  advantages,  and  such 
progress,  is  slow;  nevertheless  it  will,  only  in  the 
manner  we  have  spoken  of,  eqxial,  whilst  we  doubt 
not  it  will  surpass,  any  progress  that  has  been 
experienced — in  art  or  science. 

Looking  at  the  character  of  the  works  in  the 
present  Exhibition,  we  cannot  but  feel  that  if  our 
art  is  iu  a hopeful,  it  is  in  some  respects  in  a critical 
state,  and  that  anything  said  or  written  at  such  a 
time  might  help  to  throw  back  the  progress  by  a 
space  of  many  years.  We  have  much  evidence  of 
delineative  skill,  abundant  novelty,  great  articu- 
lation, if  not  study,  of  detail,  and  large  use  of 
coloured  materials  in  exteriors,  and  still  the  mis- 
take that  display  of  a style,  Gothic  or  Italian,  or  as 
the  case  may  be,  is  display  of  the  art.  M’e  are 
well  aware  that  in  noticing  some  of  these  points, 
we  are  looking  at  a number  of  drawings  which, 
no  more  than  iu  jircvious  years,  reflect  exactly 
the  builded  architecture  of  the  day.  The  388 
numbers  in  the  catalogue,  for  drawings  and  m.anu- 
factured  articles  together,  seem  to  include  a 
smaller  proportion  than  previously  of  the  draw- 
ings representative  of  works  of  actual  execution. 
The  more  necessary,  therefore,  is  it  to  warn  the 
young  of  the  little  value  of  a drawing  which  has 
not  reference  to  building,  as  to  effect  and  construc- 
tion ; and,  without  losing  tbe  advantage  to  art  of 
their  new-born  energy  and  enthusiasm,  to  point 
out  to  them,  that  they  may  be  leaving  the  insipi- 
dity of  the  “ old  school,”  only  to  fall  into  errors 
equally  removed  from  good  architecture  : — 
Wethink  our  fathers  fools,  so  wise  we  grow; 

Our  wLer  sons,  no  doubt,  will  think  us  so.” 

But  altering  a word,  let  them  remember, — 

” In  rirt,  as  nature,  what  affects  our  hearts 
Is  not  the  e.^actness  of  peculiar  parts, 

’Tis  not  a lip,  or  eye,  we  beauty  call, 

But  the  joint  force  and  full  result  of  all.” 

Errors  of  the  architecture  of  Nash,  and  cement 
imitation  of  masonry,  as  well  as  pseudo-classicism, 
and  any  style  emasculated  or  caricatured,  may  no 
longer  exist ; yet  others  may  have  grown  up  ; and 
something  necessary  to  the  realization  of  arebi- 
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tecture,  and  which  was  appreciated  by  the  old 
school,  may  have  been  lost. 

Without  reference  to  tbe  necessity  for  our 
advocating  tbe  study  of  grouping,  it  is  obvious 
that  at  no  juncture  was  it  more  necessary  to 
dwell  on  the  requirement  of  study  of  detail.  The 
demands  of  rapid  execution,  the  prevalence  of 
cast  work  and  ready-made  ornaments  in  every 
material,  and  the  exaltation  of  mere  ecceiitricity 
or  mere  polychromy  which  we  have  named,  seem 
just  now,  to  some  extent,  actually  opposed  to  this 
study;  and  yet,  not  less  necessary  than  general 
effect  and  proportion  is  beauty  of  detail.  Detail, 
as  well  as  outline,  goes  to  form  tbe  general  efi'ect ; 
and  without  it,  cared  for,  there  must  be  dis- 
appointment and  revulsion,  instead  of  growth 
and  permanence  of  interest. 

A villa  erected  at  Ilcigate  (No.  t,  shown  in 
photograph)  suggests  certain  capabilities  of  tbe 
Elizabethan,  Italianized,  but  divested  of  the 
contorted  scroll-work  and  bad  features  of  the 
Jacobean,  hitherto  copied.  Whether  such  a 
style  would  supply  the  needed  want,  utilizing 
harmoniously  features  of  the  Gothic  and  Italian, 
we  need  not  inquire;  but,  as  the  French  say, 
“ Les  exirhnes  se  iouchenf.”  Already  there  is  a 
marvellous  rapprochement  in  current  architecture 
that  is  liased  on  opposite  foundations ; and,  while 
no  style  should  be  copied,  the  English,  like  the 
French,  former  conibiuutious  of  Gothic  and  Italian, 
cannot  but  aflbrd  useful  ideas, — if  tbe  high- 
pitched  and  gabled  roof  be  wanted,  most  especially. 
A certain  harmony  of  cliaractcr  should  pervade 
buildiugs  which  are  of  the  same  date,  as  it  should 
be  found  tbrongliont  parts  of  each  building;  but, 
whatever  tbe  architecture  of  tbe  future,  it  may  be 
predicated  that,  consistently  with  this  character, 
tbe  style  of  value  proportionate  to  our  resources, 
will  be  one  making  very  great  use  of  the  materials 
from  every  style  iirevious.  The  imitative  Gothic 
of  some  few  years  back,  required  the  modifica- 
tion (we  are  not  alluding  to  the  question  of  mul- 
lions — which  needed  not  so  many  words  as  have 
been  used)  that  is  being  ess.ayed  in  domestic 
architecture,  and  is  still  called  for  in  ecclesiastical, 
in  order  to  constitute,  if  through  that  foundation, 
good  work  of  our  day ; and  the  best  of  the  recent 
buildings  called  Italian,  are  those  which  have  de- 
rived something  from  sources  extrinsic  to  the 
architecture  of  Italy.  We  have  noticed  this  cha- 
racter when  speaking  of  recent  works  in  the 
north  of  England.  To  the  features  of  these  last, 
Jlr.  W.  R.  Corson  has  contributed  more  matter  of 
value  than  what  he  shows  in  the  photographs 
74-,  75,  and  87, — the  first- named,  “Warehouses 
erected  for  Messrs.  1).  and  J.  Cooper,  Weilington- 
street,  Leeds;”  the  second,  “The  Pha-uix  Inn, 
Kirkgate,”  in  the  same  town,  with  some  clumsy 
details,  but  a notion  in  the  window  at  the  angle 
which  might  be  Jurther  worked  upon;  and  the 
last,  “ a Doorway  of  Warehouse,  for  Wm.  Lupton 
and  Co.  V.'elHngton-street,  Leeds,”  which  is 
marked  by  novel  and  good  treatment  in  the 
coupled  and  rusticated  pilasters,  and  their  con- 
joined capital  of  foliated  ornament  in  low  relief, 
and  fretwork  on  the  abacus.  The  doorway,  how- 
ever, is  not  improved  bj-  tbe  filling-in  of  the  fan- 
light : tlie  forms  appear  to  be  taken  too  directly 
from  tracery  of  a style  difl'erent  to  that  of  the 
main  part  of  tbe  composition ; that  is  to  say, 
there  is  discordance  of  character.  Mr.  G.  Corson 
exhibits  tv  photograph  of  a shop-lrout  iu  Briggate, 
Leeds  (86). 

To  the  praiseworthy  eftbrt  at  utilization  of  hints 
from  all  sources,  we  alluded  in  our  papers  on  the 
recent  architecture  of  the  City  of  London.  ^Ir. 
I’Auson  has  several  drawings  of  his  works  in 
that  locality, — most  of  them  such  as  we  have 
illustrated  or  described, — Nos.  21  and  31,  in- 
cluding “ Colonial  Chambers,  Fenchurcb-street,” 
“the  Com-Exchange  Chaml)er3,  Seething-lane;” 
and  a *•  House  in  Broad-street”  (as  well  as 
houses  at  Dulwich  and  Surbiton) ; and  (331a)  a 
separate  “ Group  of  City  Buildings,”  inclnding, 
besides  tbe  Colonial  Chambers,  tbe  Colonial  Life 
Office,  and  the  Royal  Exchange  Buildings — drawn 
and  coloured  by  other  hands,  and  not  favoui'ubly 
presented. 

Mr.  C.  Gray  is  successful  in  bis  treatment 
of  colour,  and  chiefly  in  works  of  humble  preten- 
sions. But  iu  the  “Covent-garden  Approaches; 
Houses  in  continuation  of  Burleigh-street  ” (1 13), 
tbe  rounded  corner  is  left  a defect,  rather  than 
taken  bold  of  and  converted  into  a feature 
of  effect ; whilst  forms  of  the  trusses  are  clumsy, 
and  out  of  character  with  ornament  intro- 
duced in  features  elsewhere.  Cement, — like  his 
m-osonry,  not  managed  so  well  as  brickwork, 
by  i\Ir.  Gray, — is  here  used — in  deference,  we 
believe,  to  the  surveyor  to  the  Bedford  estate.  It 
would  be  worth  inquiring  why  cement  should  be- 
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80  often  enjoined  by  surveyors:  is  it  that  there 
can  be  argument  for  it,  resthetically  or  financially  : 
is  the  need  that  of  its  artistic  treatment  ? Cer- 
tainly, of  brickwork,  the  difficulty  of  giving  with 
that  material,  good  architectural  character,  and  of 
getting  rid  of  its  meanness  in  the  eye  of  the  public, 
is  seldom  overcome.  Mr.  Gray  having  lieretofore 
worked  fairly  in  this  direction,  has  now,  we  think, 
done  well  by  moderating  his  tone  of  colour,  and  by 
lessening  parti-colour,  as  in  the  “ Semi-detached 
Villas,  Boston-road,  Ealing, — cost  800?.  the  pair” 
(300),  and  the  “ Corner  Hou.se,  Dudley-street, 
St.  Giles’s  ” (3-17),  either  of  which  might  be  named 
as  having  few  of  the  faults  now  common  in 
coloured  brickwork,  and  as  exhibiting  in  works  of 
moderate  cost,  art  in  the  details,  and  in  the  out- 
line and  grouping. — Mr.  Lamb  also  is  one  of  those 
whom  we  have  had  reasou  to  except  from  the  cate- 
gory of  olfenders  against  qualities  of  the  beautiful 
in  architecture,  before  spoken  of : his  details  are 
peculiar,  but  have  both  freshness  and  the  mark  of 
study : they  are  not  the  merely  now  of  which  we 
have  complained : so  that  in  the  grouping  aud 
the  simple  brickwork  of  his  “ Knotley  House, 
Penshurst;  now  erecting  for  the  Lady  Charlotte 
Prohy”  (311),  there  Is  more  to  look  at,  and  to  he 
interested  witli,thnn  in  many  of  the  elaborate  works 
shown  in  the  drawings  of  other  exhibitoi-s.  “The 
‘Working  Men’s  Institute,  now  erecting  at  Lower 
Norwood  ” (308),  very  different  in  materials  and 
character,  and  not  so  satisfactory  j and  “ The 
Market-house,  Assembly  Room,  Magistrates’ 
Room,”  Ac.  now  erecting  at  Berkhampsted  (323), 
are  Mr.  Lamb’sothercontribntious. — “Fox  Warren, 
Surrey,”  “designed  by”  Mr.  C.  Buxton,  M.P.  and 
“ executed  by”  Mr.  F.  Barnes,  in  our  mind  helps 
to  show — what  every  one  should  be  aware  of,  hut 
whnt  we  have  had  to  point  out — that  good  archi- 
tecture of  the  day  requires  presence  of  more  than 
elements  such  as  mere  old  Gothic  work  and  red 
colour.  There  is  a watch-box  perched  on  one 
part  of  the  building,  that  seems  in  an  unsafe 
position. 

Reverting  at  once,  to  the  promise  which  there 
is  in  the  architecture  of  the  City  of  London,  and  to 
the  art  displayed  in  masonry,  as  better  now  than 
that  in  many  coloured  materials  and  brickwork, 
as  well  as  to  the  point — value  of  designs  made 
with  reference  to  huildiug— let  us  indicate  Mr.  H. 
Cm-rey’s  “ Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Navi- 
gation Company’s  New  Promises,  in  Leadenliall- 
street  ” (301),  as  illustrative  of  each  of  these  cir- 
cumstances or  positions.  The  buildingwasoiily  com- 
menced when  our  late  notices  of  matters  in  the  City 
were  written;  otherwise  it  might  liave  deserved  a 
prominent  place  in  them.  It  is  not  perfect  in  the 
proportious  relatively  of  the  three  main  divisions 
m the  height ; aud  there  is  in  parts,  exuberance 
of  ornament,  which  interferes  with  due  relief. 
Still  it  is  a very  careful  and  meritorious  work  in 
the  whole  and  the  details.  We  may  have  oppor- 
tunity of  describing  the  design  from  the  building 
itself. — Mr.  M.  D,  Wyatt’s  “ House,  No.  96, 
Gracechurch-street,  erected  for  Messrs.  Lloyd,” 
also  is  here,  represented  in  a drawing  (179).  The 
merits  of  tbe  work  have  been  already  spoken  of  in 
our  Images,  and  the  details  described  at  length.  It 
may  be  said  to  rank  with  the  few'  successful  appli- 
cations of  external  colour,  as  of  manufactured 
works, — perhaps  so  as  to  the  latter,  because  they 
w'ere  such  as  had  been  designed  by  the  architect 
himself.  Mr.  Wyatt  also  exhibits  (181  a),  an 
“Elevation  of  Station  and  Hotel  Buildings,  pro- 
posed to  be  erected  at  Birmingham,”  designed  (in 
conjunction  with  Mr.  Brunei),  for  the  Great 
Western  Railway  Company.  Mr.  Wyatt’s  name 
occurs  elsewhere  in  the  catalogue,  and  as  the 
designer  of  nearly  all  of  the  large  number  of' 
patterns  for  tile-pavements,  c-xccuted  by  Messrs. ' 
Maw  and  Co.  already  mentioned.  With  the 
paper-hangings  exhibited,  to  which  we  have 
already  refciTed,  it  is  now  made  manifest  that 
there  is  no  reason,  at  least  in  two  important 
departments  of  lloor-decoration  and  wall-decora- 
tion, for  continuing  in  house  after  house,  ofiences 
agamst  all  architectural  beauty  aud  taste,  which 
have  been  common,  and  which  remain  so  in  most 
branches  of  manufacture  connected  wdth  decora- 
tion, aud  the  furnishing  of  buildings.  The  appli- 
cation to  the  whole  of  the  arts  of  manufacture  or 
ornament,  of  the  principles  of  good  architecture, 
those  which  recognize  use  and  physical  properties 
of  materials,  as  well  as  symmetry  and  form,  aud 
harmony  of  colour,  we  have  claimed  to  have  been 
amongst  the  first  to  show — though  we  may  not 
have  known  that  there  should  he  such  applica- 
tion,  better  thau  Mr.  Wyatt  or  Mr.  Jones,  or  any 
thinking  architect. 

We  have  already  named,  we  believe,  the 
greater  number  of  the  important  drawings  to 
be  ideaitified  with  building, — and  small  as  our 


enumeration  has  been,  we  shall  nearly  com 
plete  such  enumeration  by  naming  Mi'.  Kerr’s 
“ Entrance  Doorway,  Dunsdale,  Kent”  (177) ; Mr. 
Edineston’s  “ Tomb  now  erecting  in  Higligate 
Cemetery”  (173);  and  his  “Stone  Porches — 
Canonbury -place”  (351),  a well-studied  arrange- 
ment of  forms  which  he  has  previously  worked  upon, 
and  Mr.  E.  M.  Barry’s  “Tomb  recently  erected  in 
Norwood  Cemetery”  (137),  which  we  illustrated 
lately;  and  by  alluding  to  Mr.  CuHing’s  excellent 
treatment  of  the  external  walling  in  the  new 
“ Picture  aud  Sculpture  Galleries  now  erecting  at 
Hooton  Hall,  Cheshire”  (317). 

But,  amongst  the  most  important  of  the  designs 
made  with  a view  to  execution,  are  Mr.  Penne- 
thornc’s,  for  the  Government  Offices,  shown  in 
photographs  (291  and  292),  and  in  a large  view 
at  the  end  of  the  room,  which  will  be  looked 
at  with  i)articular  iutei'est.  As  shown  by  plans 
on  the  table,  there  are  the  distinct  designs, — one 
adapted  to  the  whole  area  between  the  Treasury 
and  Great  George-street, — and  the  other,  a less  ex- 
tensive project,  for  the  erection  of  the  Foreign 
Office  on  a site  in  the  present  Fludyer-street,  south- 
ward of  it  (to  leave  the  present  building  meanwhile 
aud  the  State  Paper  Office  afterwards,  standing), 
and  an  extensive  group  of  buildings  on  the  ground 
now  occupied  by  the  Foreign  Office,  Downing-street, 
and  a corner  of  the  Park  extending  to  a line  con- 
tinuous of  that  of  the  north  front  of  the  Treasury. 
This  latter  group  makes  the  greatest  show  in 
the  large  drawing;  though  the  design  is,  in  some 
respects,  not  equal  to  that  of  the  Foreign  Office. 
The  sky-line,  aud  centre,  and  the  columns  carry- 
ing only  statues,  might  hear  revision,  in  one  case; 
aud  so  might  minor  details  in  the  Foreign  Office 
building : on  the  whole,  however,  the  designs  vin- 
dicate Mr.  Pennethorne’s  taste  from  aspersions 
industriously  cast  upon  it. 

Mr.  Owen  Jones’s  “Design  for  the  Palace  of  the 
Peo])le,  Mnswell-hill  ” (40  to  49),  .should  be  men- 
tioned, though  it  has  been  spoken  of  before.  It  is 
completely  illustrated,  the  drawings  occupying 
more  than  one  end  of  the  West  Gallery;  and  the 
six  views  are  drawn  and  coloured  with  marvellous 
skill.  The  design  is  certainly  an  improvement 
upon  the  Sydenham  building ; and  the  arrange- 
ment for  access  of  visitors  would  be  inucli  better. 
Tlie  railway  station  would  he  “beneath  tlie  plat- 
form on  which  the  lecture-theatre  stands;”  aud 
the  passengers  would  pass  immediately  up-stairs. 
Carriages  would  set  down  in  the  area  above,  next 
glazed  corridors. 

We  must  look  at  other  works  next  week. 


THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY;  THE  FRANCHISE  ; 

AND  COPYRIGHT;  AT  THE  INSTITUTE 
OF  ARCHITECTS. 

A SPECIAL  general  meeting  was  held  on  Monday 
evening,  the  14th  of  March,  Mr.  Hussey,  V.P.  in 
the  chair ; — 

To  take  into  consideration,  and  adopt,  measures 
ill  connection  with  the  discussion  which  has  re- 
cently taken  place  in  the  House  of  Lords  with  re- 
gard to  the  Royal  Aeudeuiy  of  London. 

To  take  into  consideration  a petition  to  the 
Houses  of  Parliament,  praying  for  the  extension 
of  the  elective  franchise  to  the  members  of  this 
Institute,  and 

To  consider  steps  to  he  taken  with  reference  to 
evidence  to  be  given  before  the  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Lords  on  the  subject  of  artistic  copy- 
right. 

Professor  Donaldson  introduced  the  first  sub- 
ject, namely,  the  propriety  of  expressing  the 
opinion  of  the  Institute  that  now  that  fresh 
arrangements  are  to  be  made  as  to  the  position  of 
the  Royal  Academy,  its  laws  should  be  revised, 
the  number  of  members  increased,  and  other 
steps  taken  to  render  it  suitable  to  the  times. 
He  believed  the  Academy  had  not  asked  for  quite 
so  largo  a proportion  of  the  site  of  Burlington 
House  as  hud  been  named;  perhaps  about  a fourth 
of  it ; but  even  this  was  an  important  grant,  and 
would  justify  the  imposition  of  proper  regulations. 
He  had  no  private  interest  to  serve : at  his  time 
of  life  he  had  no  desire  for  the  dignity  of  R.A. 
He  was  prompted  solely  by  wish  to  benefit  the 
profession.  The  Royal  Academy  had  done  much 
good  by  their  schools : it  was  in  a very  different 
position  to  the  other  architectural  bodies,  such  as 
the  Water-colour  Societies,  who  divided  the 
proceeds  of  the  Exhibition  amongst  themselves, 
and  did  nothing  for  the  public.  Still  the  Academy 
had  not  treated  architecture  well,  and  the  fewness 
of  the  architects  in  the  body  prevented  that  right 
attention  to  the  interests  of  the  profession  that  was 
needed.  He  believed  it  was  certain  that  Mr. 
Cockerell  and  Sir  Charles  Barry  had  at  times 
brought  forward  measures  with  that  end  in  view, 


but  were  not  able  to  carry  them.  Now  was  the 
time,  he  thought,  to  make  an  effort  to  obtain  for 
architecture  a better  representation  there.  The 
speaker  then  read  a memorial  embodying  his 
views,  and  moved  that  it  be  referred  to  the 
council,  to  present  in  such  quarter  as  might  be 
considered  best. 

Mr.  Tite,  M.R.  was  quite  willing  to  second  the 
motion,  if  needed.  He  referred  briefly  to  the 
foundation  and  progress  of  the  Academy,  and 
showed  that,  although  adapted  to  the  time  of 
Reynolds  and  Johnson,  it  did  not  meet  the  wants 
of  to-day.  Ai-chitects  then  were  few,  now  they 
were  numerous.  It  seemed  to  him  that  architect 
were  scarcely  true  to  themselves,  even  in  that 
room,  and  did  not  act  together  sufficiently.  As 
to  the  request  of  the  Royal  Academy,  he  believed 
it  was  quite  true  that  they  asked  for  half  the  site 
of  Burlington  House,  but  he  did  not  think  that 
they  had  named  any  sum  as  that  which  they  would 
expend  in  return.  If  they  covered  the  site  asked  • 
it  would  of  course  cost  much  more  than  th® 
'10,000?.  talked  of.  Other  societies  wanted  homes 
there,  and  to  build  such  a structure  as  would  he 
needed  would  perhaps  swallowthree  or  four  hundred 
thousand  pounds.  He  did  not  think  the  Ministry 
were  prepared  to  take  such  a step.  In  the 
course  of  his  address  Mr.  Titc  referred  to  some 
unfair  attacks  which  had  been  made  ou  him  be- 
cause he  differed  in  opinion  from  other  members 
of  tbe  profession. 

Some  discussion  ensued  as  to  the  right  mode  of 
presenting  the  memorial,  whether  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  Lord  John  Manners,  or  the  Academy, 
in  which  Mr.  Fowler  and  others  took  part.  Mr. 
Mylne  thought  it  should  go  to  the  Crown;  hut 
the  general  opinion  seemed  to  incline  to  sending 
it  to  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  Works. 

ilr.  Godwin  said  he  quite  agreed  in  the  prayer 
of  the  proposed  menjorial,  namely,  that  the  regu- 
lations of  the  Academy  should  be  revised  to  agree 
with  the  present  stote  of  things,  and  the  number 
of  Academicians  increased.  Still  he  was  not  quite 
certain  it  would  be  for  the  interest  of  architecture 
and  architects  to  create  a body  of  Academician 
architects  above  and  independent  of  the  Institute. 
It  seemed  to  him  opposed  to  that  independence 
and  unity  for  which  many  had  been  long  labouring. 
He  would  certainly  prefer  to  flud  the  Institute 
the  centre  of  honour  for  architects, — a Royal 
Academy  of  Architecture, — in  conjunction  with, 
or  forming  part  of,  the  Royal  Academy  of  Arts. 
He  did  not  quite  see  his  way  to  it,  but  thought  it 
a reason  for  cautious  proceedings, 

Jlr.  Papworth  took  something  of  the  same 
view,  and  inquired  as  to  the  constltutiou  of  the 
French  Institut. 

Mr.  Scoles,  in  confirmation  of  the  remarks  as 
to  the  altered  state  of  the  profession  since  the 
foundation  of  the  Ac.ademy,  said  he  had  looked 
through  the  complete  collection  of  the  Royal 
Academy  catalogues  to  he  found  in  that  tomb  of 
architectm’al  records,  the  Soane  Museum,  aud  had 
obtained  some  curious  facts.  In  the  seven  years, 
1769-75,  there  were  eighty  architectural  exhibi- 
tors,— say  eleven  a year.  In  tiieir  twelfth  year, 
1780  (when  the  Academiciaiis  were  anxious  to 
make  Uie  Exhibition  a free  one,  hut  feared  the 
large  numbers  that  would  be  led  to  flock  to  it), 
there  were  twenty  architectural  exhibitors,  while, 
in  the  last  seven  years,  1S52-8,  there  were  473 
exhibitors ! The  numbers  had  lessened  in  the 
last  three  years  of  that  time  because  of  the  way 
in  which  architecture  had  been  treated,  and  the 
consequent  establishment  of  the  “ Architectural 
Exhibition.” 

Mr.  Edmeston  spoke  strongly  of  the  desirability 
of  putting  architects  under  a government  of  them 
own  ill  preference  to  investing  the  Academy 
with  it.  As  did 

Jlr.  Kerr,  in  some  well-expressed  observations, 
said  iftlie  time  had  notyet  arrived  for  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  partnership  with  the  Academy,  of  course 
it  was  most  desirable  to  obtain  as  great  a share  of 
the  good  results,  dignity,  or  what  not,  as  might 
be.  But  come  it  surely  would  aud  therefore  he 
thought,  looking  forward  to  the  establishment  of 
a Royal  Academy  of  Architecture,  that  they  should 
avoid  committing  themselves.  At  the  foundation 
of  tlie  Academy,  there  were  not  twenty-live 
architects  in  London;  now  there  were  1,000 gen- 
tlemen professing  architecture,  fully  half  of  whom 
were  equal  in  ability  to  the  twenty-live  of  ninety 
years  ago. 

Mr.  j.  M.  Lockyertook  the  same  view',  aud  ex- 
pressed his  deep  regret  that  ou  the — literal — eve  of 
opening  the  Architects’  Home,  in  Conduit-street, 
a proposition  to  divide  the  body  should  be  enter- 
tained. 

Mr.  DigbyIVyatt,  on  the  contrary,  thought  it 
woidd  be  a grave  error  if  the  arts  were  separated. 
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»So  loDg  as  the  Royal  Academy  were  willing  to 
give  sonnd  instruction,  which  the  Institute  did 
not  pretend  to,  it  was  most  desirable  they  should 
do  so.  If  the  Institute  were  prepared  to  become 
an  edncational  body,  it  might  be  a different  thing. 

ilr.  Fowler,  jun.  moved  the  adjournment  of  the 
discussion,  urging  the  importance  of  moving 
rightly,  which,  after  some  conversation,  was  car- 
ried; and  Tuesday,  the  22ud,  was  fixed  for  its 
resumption. 

The  e-amest,  and,  we  must  add,  admirable  man- 
ner in  which  the  debate  was  conducted  (and  of 
which  we  simply  give  a recollection,  not  a report), 
showed  the  importance  those  present  attached  to 
the  subject. 

A petition  to  Parliament,  praying  that  mem- 
bers of  the  Institute  should  be  entitled  to  vote,  as 
such,  for  members  of  Parliament,  was  agreed  upon ; 
and 

Mr.  Tite  undertook  to  present  it. 

It  was  further  arranged  that  the  council  should 
appoint  a standing  committee  on  the  subject  of 
architectural  copyright,  and  the  meeting  ad- 
journed. 


THE  QUESTIOX  OF  EXIT- WAYS  FROM 
PLACES  OF  AMUSEMENT. 

THE  CONCEET-HAXLS  : PL.\.yNI>'G  PEllIODICAX 
INSPECTION. 

Hating  given  very  prominent  attention  to  the 
subject  of  staircases,  and  sufficiency  of  exit-way 
from  places  of  public  amusement, — .as  we  have 
reason  to  believe,  already  with  good  results, — 
we  shall  seize  every  opportunity  for  recurring  to 
the  subject,  uutil  we  have  succeeded  in  bringing 
to  it  the  full  consideration  of  the  public,  and  have 
induced  habitual  measures  in  the  planning  and 
construction,  and  the  subsequent  management 
of  buildings,  which  may  prevent,  so  far  as  is 
possible,  disasters  resulting  from  arrangements  of 
the  present  character.  It  has  been  seen  in  former 
articles  on  this  question,that  the  defective  arrange- 
ments might  be  classed  under  two  heads, — those 
oforiginal  plan  and  construction,  andthoseof  special 
management  creating  defects  even  where  there  may 
have  been  advantages  of  plan.  We  have  spoken 
mostly  of  late  of  the  theatres.  In  regard  to  these 
we  saw  that,  whilst  as  to  staircases  and  barriers 
there  were  points  in  planning  requiring  matured 
consideration,  there  were  conclusions  which  could 
be  formed ; and  some  of  these  seem  to  have  been 
adopted  generally, — as  in  cases  which  we  have 
had  occasion  to  specify, — and  we  notice  that,  in 
the  ensuing  season  of  the  Italian  Opera,  at  Covent- 
garden,  the  "entrances  and  exits,”  which  it 
would  be  now  admitted  we  properly  alluded 
to  at  the  opening  of  the  building,  are  to  be 
greatly  improved,  as  well  through  the  pro- 
vision of  the  new  Iloral  Hall,  as  by  the  formation 
of  additional  entrances  in  Hart-street,  and  by  the 
erection  of  a covered  way,  the  whole  length 
on  that  side. 

Our  main  conclusion,  however,  was  that  the 
full  requisites,  including  numher  of  staircases 
and  exit-ways,  and  length  of  external  covered 
approach,  were  such  as  an  architect  could  not 
supply,  except  with  a completely  isolated  site; 
and  those  requisites  consequently  may  be  long 
left  unprovided,  unless  there  should  be  that  active 
intervention  which  wa.s  hoped  for  after  the 
accident  at  the  Polytechnic  Institution.  There 
is  no  sign  of  such  intervention  on  the  part  of  the 
legislature  at  present,  though,  judging  from  what 
we  have  been  able  to  state  as  to  the  new  staircase 
at  the  Victoria  Theatre,  increased  supervision  is 
being  exercised  by  the  Lord  Chainberlain’s  depart- 
ment. But,  considering  the  tendency  to  increase 
in  the  number  of  places  of  amusement  of  some  kind 
or  other,  and  that  sites  at  a distance  from  any 
street  are  more  and  more  chosen,  where  the  access 
must  he  by  a single  narrow  passage,  it  is  obvious 
that  there  should  be  no  further  delay  in  interposing 
whatever  restrictions  upon  private  enterprise  are 
required  for  the  public  safety.  The  principle  of  pro- 
tection for  the  public  is  admitted  by  the  existence 
of  the  Buildings’  Act;  and  as  regards  selection  of 
site  and  internal  planning,  there  should  be  the 
same  amenability  to  proper  official  sanction  and 
supervision  as  we  showed,  existed  in  the  structural 
points  of  entrances  and  stairs.  We  are  thinking, 
even  more  than  of  the  theatres,  of  the  various 
concert-rooms  and  saloons,  or  exhibition-rooms, — 
some  of  them  well-conducted,  and  most  of  them 
testifying  to  improved  tastes  amongst  the  people, 
bat  some  of  them  of  very  diff'erent  cliaracter, — all 
of  them,  however,  seeming  now  to  agree  in  the 
provision  of  exit-ways  utterly  inadequate  in  amount 
of  area,  and  in  the  concentration  of  the  out-going 
audience,  rather  than  distribution  into  widely- 
separated  streams.  Bad  as  are  the  provisions  in 


the  majority  of  the  theatres;  even  their  exit-ways 
are  better  than  those  of  such  places  as  Weston’s 
Music  Hall,  in  Holborn,  where,  from  a room 
perhaps  rather  more  than  90  feet  by  40,  with 
galleries,  and  densely  crowded  every  night,  there 
is  a long  passage,  of  about  the  width  of  the  lobby 
of  a fourth-rate  house.  At  the  Raglan  Music 
Hall,  in  Theobald’s-road,  though  there  is  a " grand 
entrance,”  but  of  no  great  width,  in  use  in  the 
early  part  of  the  evening,  the  sole  entrance  and 
exit- way  afterwards  is,  reversing  the  due  order  of 
things,  through  the  tavern,  and  partly,  or  next 
the  street,  by  a passage  little  more  than  wide 
enough  for  one  person.  Private  gain  seems  here 
to  have  been  the  first  consideration, — safety  of 
the  audience  being,  in  fact,  not  cared  for  in  the 
arrangements.  The  connection  of  the  music- 
halls  each,  until  a tavern,  largely  inci’eases  the 
risk,  and  the  demand  for  official  supervision  in 
places  of  their  particular  class. 

Instead  of  being  worse  provided  than  the 
theatres  with  entrances  and  exit-ways,  all  public 
rooms  to  be  used  for  entertainments  of  many 
different  kinds,  should  be  much  better  provided, 
in  proportion  to  the  total  capabilities  of  space,  and 
for  reasons  following.  In  theatres,  relativeness  of 
the  entrances  to  the  several  parts  of  the  house  and 
prices  of  admission  will  be  a principle  in  the 
planning,  and  one  which  under  proper  regulations 
will  not  be  greatly  modified  afterwards;  though 
we  should  observe  that  a practice  of  altering  and 
multiplying  the  prices  of  admission,  as  in  certain 
theatres  the  worst  provided  with  entrances, 
Is  exactly  what  is  opposed  to  the  success  of  any 
principle,  and  what  the  needed  restrictions  ad- 
verted to  may  have  to  deal  with.  Still,  with 
number  of  accesses,  increased  subdivision  would 
be  possible  without  the  result  at  present  which 
there  is  of  confusion  and  danger.  But  in  build- 
ings, not  theatres,  comprising  chiefly  a single 
room,  the  appropriation  of  which  cannot  be  exactly 
settled  beforehand,  there  should  be  no  want  of 
entrances  sufficient  for  the  frequent  changes  and 
subdivisions  of  the  appropriation  that  are  made, 
and  which  tend  to  destroy  that  knowledge  of  the 
means  of  e.xit  so  desirable  for  the  safety  of  the 
audience.  Such  public  rooms,  therefore,  should 
be  at  least  as  well  provided  as  the  theatres,  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  persons  they  will 
accommodate,  rather  than  quite  the  reverse. 

Our  main  object  just  now  is  to  show  that  whilst 
supervision  is  necessary  as  to  the  selection  of  sites 
and  the  plans  for  places  of  public  amusement,  con- 
tinuous supervision  is  equally  essential.  We  have, 
here  and  previously,  adverted  to  cases  of  the 
destruction  of  whatever  advantages  there  may 
have  been  in  original  plan,  by  subsequent  altera- 
tions; and  have  spoken  of  the  powerlessiiess  of 
the  police  for  protection  of  the  public, — though 
certainly  we  have  no  good  opinion  of  the  quali- 
fications of  the  present  force,  for  the  comprehen- 
sion of  such  matters  as  are  in  question.  The 
statement  that  within  a place  of  public  amuse- 
ment, the  police  are  only  the  agents  of  the 
manager,  is  literally  correct.  The  proprietor,  or 
manager,  directs  any  arrangements  of  entrance- 
ways  and  barriers,  and  the  force  are  called  upon 
to  maintain  such  arrangemeiits,  however  fraught 
with  danger.  It  is  clear,  then,  that  to  the  depart- 
ment of  police,  should  be  attached  a staff  of 
persons  for  the  inspection  of  all  places  of  amuse- 
ment, qualified  professionally,  or  we  may  sav  as 
architects,  as  well  as  by  having  given  their  atten- 
tion specially  to  this  subject ; that  such  iuspec- 
tion  should  be  maintained  by  weekly  visits;  that 
no  exhibition  or  entertainment  should  be  opened 
without  previous  inspection  and  sanction  of  the 
arrangements;  and  that  no  subsequent  alteration 
should  be  permissible  without  distinct  approval. 
Much  consideration  of  the  subject  satisfies  us  that 
nothing  less  than  this  will  meet  the  object;  and 
experience  has  proved  that  we  have  been  hitherto 
right  in  our  demands. 

All  defects  of  original  planning,  or  later  arrange- 
ments, at  places  of  public  amusement,  not  only  tend 
directly  to  interruptions  of  the  performance  and 
. breaches  of  the  peace,  but  are  nightly  the  source  of 
that  fearful  danger  to  the  public  which  lately  there 
have  been  so  many  evidences  of,  to  fortify  our 
statements;  and  we  hope  that  no  further  need- 
less time  will  elapse  ere,  by  the  assumption 
of  the  largest  amount  of  responsibility  on 
the  part  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain  and  the 
licensing  magistrates,  or  the  amendment  of  the 
Police  Act  and  other  required  measures,  there 
will  be  established  a complete  system  of  s\iper- 
vision  of  public  buildings  and  places  of  amuse- 
ment to  which  the  public  are  admitted,  both  at 
their  first  construction  and  periodically,  so  far  as 
regards  all  points  which  concern  the  comfort  and 
safety  of  the  public.  But  it  is  no  trifling  amount 


of  change  in  the  usual  planning  of  such  places, 
that  is  required;  and  for  this,  the  public,  the 
interested  proprietors,  and  our  own  profession, 
must  be  prepared. 


THE  REVIVAL  OF  GOTHIC 
ARCHITECTURE. 

EABLIEST  GOTHIC  BriLDINGS. 

In  connection  with  the  correspondence  on  this 
subject  in  our  pages  a few  weeks  ago,  Mr.  J.  H. 
Parker  has  sent  us  an  account  of  the  hall  of  the 
Hospital  of  St.  John,  at  Angers,  first  published  in 
the  Gentleman’s  'Magazine.  Mr.  Parker  says  : — 
This  hall  appears  to  me  to  he  the  most  advanced 
in  style  for  its  date  of  any  building  that  I have 
seen,  or  have  been  able  to  get  any  authentic 
account  of,  in  any  part  of  Europe,  It  was  founded 
by  Henry  II.  in  the  same  year  that  he  ascended 
the  throne  of  England,  a.d.  1154,  and  was  conse- 
crated A.D.  1184,  by  Ralph  de  Beaumont,  bishop 
of  Angers.  The  style  is  remarkably  light  and 
elegant  for  that  period,  as  will  he  seen  by  com- 
paring it  with  the  heavy,  massive  choir  of  Notre 
Dame  de  Paris,  1163 — 1185,  or  even  with  Soissons 
Cathedral,  the  earliest  part  of  which,  the  south 
transept,  was  built  in  1168,  and  the  greater  part 
of  the  church  from  1175  to  1212.  The  corona  of 
Canterbury  Cathedral,  1179 — 1184,  closely  re- 
sembles the  transept  of  Soissons,  but  neither  of 
them  is  so  far  advanced  as  the  Hospital  at  Angers. 
The  Cathedral  of  Sens  w’as  almost  entirely  destroyed 
by  a great  fire  in  1184,  and  the  present  structure 
erected  almost  immediately  afterwards,  probably 
by  William  of  Sens  after  bis  return  from  Canter- 
bury, which  it  closely  resembles. 

The  hall  of  the  Hospital  at  Angers  is  divided 
into  three  parallel  aisles  by  two  rows  of  pillars 
and  arches,  which  can  hardly  be  called  anything 
but  pure  Gothic,  the  square  abacus  being  a regular 
feature  of  foreign  Gothic  down  to  a much  later 
period.  The  vaulting  with  its  ribs  is  remarkably 
good,  and  bears  a striking  resemblance  to  Early 
English  Gothic,  too  close,  it  appears  to  me,  both 
in  appearance  and  in  construction,  to  be  merely 
accidental ; and,  as  Henry  II.  held  his  court  at 
Angers  frequently  while  this  building  was  in  the 
course  of  erection  under  his  eye,  and  his  court 
was  attended  by  many  English  nobles  and  prelates, 
it  seems  highly  probable  that  they  brought  home 
new  ideas  with  them,  architecture  being  then  the 
rage  with  all  classes : it  was  just  the  time  when 
the  movement  was  in  the  zenith  of  its  activity, 
and  hundreds  of  churches  were  building  in  all 
parts  of  England,  as  we  know'  by  the  best  evidence, 
for  there  they  now  stand  to  tell  their  own  story. 

This  hall  appears  to  have  been  always  intended 
for  the  reception  of  patients,  whose  beds  are  ranged 
in  six  rows  against  the  pillars  and  side  walls.  The 
windows  are  small  and  round-headed,  which 
agrees  with  the  transitional  character  of  the  build- 
ing, and  proves  that  it  has  not  been  rebuilt,  as  has 
sometimes  been  said  without  any  ground  whatever 
for  the  assertion,  excepting  that  the  style  does  not 
harmonize  with  a preconceived  theory.  When  a 
building  is  really  in  a different  style  from  its 
historical  (late,  we  may  fairly  assume  that  it  has 
been  rebuilt ; but  no  one  would  assign  a later  date, 
judging  from  the  style  only,  than  1200  to  this 
hall;  and  it  is  far  more  probable  that  it  is  a few 
years  in  advance  in  style,  than  that  it  was  rebuilt 
within  twenty  or  thirty  years  after  its  erection. 
The  chapel  which  joins  on  to  this  hall  is  very 
similar  to  it  in  style,  the  only  difference  being,  I 
believe,  in  the  vaulting.  The  doorways  of  both 
hall  and  chapel  are  round-headed,  hut  with  very 
bold  and  good  round  mouldings,  and  with  detached 
shafts  in  the  jambs.  The  windows  of  the  chapel 
differ  from  those  of  the  hall : they  arc  longer,  have 
shafts  in  the  jambs,  are  not  all  alike,  but  more  de- 
cidedly transitional  and  of  later  character  than 
those  of  the  hall. 

The  Cathedral  of  Angers,  which  was  consecrated 
in  1150,  is  of  a much  heavier  style,  with  enormous 
square  buttresses,  and  no  aisles:  the  vaulting  is  of 
the  usual  Angevine  character,  which  is  a transition 
from  the  Byzantine  to  the  Gothic,  domical,  but 
with  low  domes  covered  by  a roof.  The  vaulting 
of  the  hospital  is  evidently  taken  from  this,  but  is 
a considerable  step  in  advance,  and  approaches 
more  closely  to  English  Gothic  vaulting  than  to 
the  previous  Angevine  style.  The  obsen'ation  of 
M.  Viollet  Leduc,  that  there  was  at  all  periods  a 
Byzantine  element  in  English  Gothic,  derived 
through  Anjou,  and  afterwards  developed  in 
Henry  VII.’s  Chapel,  King’s  College  Chapel,  and 
fan-tracery  vaulting  generally,  appears  to  me  to 
be  well  founded,  and  to  show  his  usual  sagacity, 
keen  observation,  and  thorough  knowledge  of  his 
subject.  If  English  architects  would  follow  the 
example  of  French  ones,  and  instead  of  railing  at 
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antiquarianism  and  glorying  in  their  own  ignorance 
of  the  history  of  their  art,  would  emulate  the 
laborious  researches  of  their  rivals,  it  would  be  far 
better  for  themselves  and  for  the  country.  We 
should  not  then  have  such  despised  antiquarian 
books  as  the  " Glossary  of  Architecture  ” used  like 
a tailor’s  pattern-book,  to  select  pretty  bits  and 
stick  them  up  all  over  tlie  face  of  the  country  and 
the  town ; nor  could  they  make  a rapid  excursion 
into  Italy  and  bring  home  pretty  bits  in  their 
sketch-books  to  stick  up  in  the  same  manner, 
however  inappropriate,  and  then  plume  themselves 
on  their  originality. 

At  the  back  of  the  Hospital  at  Angers  is  the 
large  barn,  or  public  granary  of  the  town,  one  of 
the  largest  and  finest  that  I know  anywhere,  and 
which  also  has  equally  large  and  fine  wine-cellars 
under  it.  The  barn,  like  the  hall,  is  divided  into 
three  parallel  aisles  by  two  rows  of  pillars  and 
arches  of  transitional  character,  but  not  nearly  so 
light,  nor  so  much  advanced  in  style.  The  exact 
history  of  this  barn  is  not  known,  except  that  it  is 
said  to  have  been  built  by  Henry  II.;  but  from 
the  coincidence  of  style  and  date,  it  appears  to  be 
•connected  witb  tlie  great  famine  with  which  these 
provinces  were  affiicted  in  1176,  which  seems  to 
have  been  very  similar  to  the  recent  famine  in 
Ireland;  and  as  there  was  at  that  period  much  the 
same  connection  and  intercourse  between  England 
and  Anjou  as  there  recently  was  between  Engl-.ind 
and  Ireland,  so  in  like  manner  England  undertook 
to  feed  the  starving  inhabitants.  This  great  barn 
appears  to  have  been  either  built  at  the  time  to 
employ  the  inhabitants,  or  built  immediately  after- 
wards to  guard  against  the  recurrence  of  a similar 
calamity.  The  king  also  built  mills  on  the  river 
Maine,  of  which  the  piers  and  some  of  the  arches 
remain.  It  is  stated  by  the  chronicler,  Ealf  de 
Hiceto,  that  the  king  undertook  to  feed  10,000 
people  from  April  to  harvest-time,  a.d.  1176. 

The  east  end  of  the  cathedral  of  Poitiers  was 
also  built  by  Henry  II.  and  is  remarkable  for  being 
square,  according  to  the  English  fashion,  which  is 
rare  in  France.  The  style  is  also  transitional,  and 
considerably  advanced,  but  not  quite  so  light  and 
elegant  as  this  Hospital  at  Angers,  although,  as 
miglit  be  expected,  there  is  not  much  difference 
between  them,  both  being  building  at  the  same 
time. 

It  may  be  asked  what  has  all  this  antiquarlanism 
to  do  with  the  practical  question  of  the  revival  of 
Gothic  for  domestic  buildings.  I answer  thus  : — 
If  it  can  be  clearly  proved  that  the  English  have 
a n.atioual  style  of  their  own,  distinct  from  any 
foreign  style  in  its  origin,  its  history,  its  progress 
and  development,  and  not  only  in  its  architectural 
details,  then  those  architects  who  are  endeavouring 
to  introduce  the  Italian  Gothic,  under  the  pretext 
of  reviving  our  national  style,  are  fighting  under 
false  colours ; and,  if  they  obtain  a triumph,  it  is 
not  likely  to  be  a lasting  one.  It  is  not  a mere 
question  of  esthetics:  if  the  followers  of  Mr. 
Euskiu  consider  the  Italian  Gothic  more  beautiful 
than  the  English,  let  them  say  so  openly  : every 
one  may  have  his  owui  opinion  on  a mere  matter  of 
taste  : I do  not  agree  with  them,  and  I believe  that 
the  number  of  those  who  do  is  very  limited.  As  a 
matter  of  history,  I believe  it  can  be  proved  that 
the  Parisian  style,  though  it  approaches  the 
nearest  to  the  English,  is  still  quite  distinct  from 
it.  We  must  remember  that  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, when  Gothic  architecture  was  developed, 
the  large  territory  which  now  forms  the 
French  empire  was  divided  into  a number  of 
small  states,  each  of  which  had  a style  of 
ai-chitecture  of  its  own,  each  different  from*the 
other,  but  all  derived  from  the  Roman,  excepting 
the  English,  which  has  a mixture  of  Byzantine 
.with  the  Roman,  which  came  to  us  by  the  same 
route  as  the  silks,  and  spices,  and  other  products 
of  the  East,  the  usual  line  of  commerce  at  that 
period,  of  which  Limoges  was  a central  depot. 
And  this  line  can  be  distinctly  traced  by  the  fine 
churches  along  its  course. 

It  should  be  observed,  also,  that  the  western 
provinces  of  France,  which  formed  part  of  the 
English  dominions  at  the  time  of  the  development 
of  Gothic,  and  which  are  usually  known  among 
French  antiquaries  by  the  name  of  the  English 
Provinces,  are  full  of  valuable  and  interesting 
examples,  by  which  the  history  of  architecture, 
•the  gradual  progress  and  development  from  the 
Poman  and  Byzantine  to  the  Gothic,  can  be  more 
-dearly  traced  than  anywhere  else.  It  is  true,  as 
I observed  long  ago,  that  the  English  have  left 
scarcely  any  traces  of  their  occupation  during 
the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  being, 
.apparently  too  much  occupied  in  fighting  to  atteml 
to  building;  but  it  is  equally  clear  that  at  an 
.earlier  period  the  English  architects  studied  there 
.to  a considerable  extent.  There  is  a particular 


class  of  buildings  in  Anjou,  Poitou,  and  Maine, 
which  the  French  antiquaries  call  the  “ Style 
Plantagenet,”  and  although  this  style  is  not 
English,  it  may  have  taught  much  to  English 
architects.  It  is  certain  that  many  features  are 
found  there  considerably  earlier  than  in  England 
or  in  other  parts  of  France;  for  instance,  the 
well-known  tooth-ornament,  which  in  England  is 
a characteristic  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  the 
ball-flower,  which  is  here  rarely  found  much  before 
the  fourteenth,  are  both  common  there  in  work  of 
the  twelfth. 

It  happens  also  that  in  England  we  liave 
scarcely  any  remains  of  houses  in  towns  of  the 
thirteenth  or  fourteenth  century,  while  in  the 
English  provinces  of  France  we  have  many  ; and 
thus  modern  architects  can  there  find  all  that  they 
want  just  as  well  as  In  any  foreign  country,  while 
the  details  are  at  the  same  time  better  Gothic, 
and  more  in  harmony  with  the  English  style  than 
the  Italian,  which  is  just  now  so  much  in  fashion. 
It  is  quite  clear  that  the  English  architects  did 
not  study  in  Lombardy,  and  that  the  English 
Gothic  is  a national  style  distinct  from  any  foreign 
style;  and  that,  during  the  period  when  it  pre- 
vailed, it  was  used  for  every  purpose,  and  not  at 
all  confined  to  churches.  The  Oxford  Museum, 
and  the  rector’s  house  at  Exeter  College,  Oxford, 
are  proofs  that  modern  architects  can  apply  it  to 
any  pimposo,  and  that  Gothic  buildings  are  not 
necessarily  dark  or  inconvenient.  "When  such  is 
the  case,  the  fault  is  in  the  architect,  not  iu  the 
style. 


CAIRO.* 

The  bouses  of  the  poor  arc  built  of  mud,  situate 
in  filthy  alleys,  and,  no  doubt,  the  first  idea  in 
going  into  one  would  be,  that  the  sooner  you  got 
out  of  it  the  better.  The  next  thing  to  be  noticed 
are  tlie  fountains.  We  have  some  in  Loudon. 
There  are  two  in  Trafulgar-squarc,  and  some- 
where in  the  Kent-road,  ever  since  I have 
known  London,  a sturdy  Triton  (I  am  afraid  he 
is  a plaster  one)  has  been  spouting  a very  little 
water  from  a very  large  shell.  I dare  say  he  is 
at  it  now.  I hope  he  is;  for  even  as  he  is,  we 
cannot  afford  to  lose  him.  There  is,  too,  in  the 
Temple  a pretty  little  one ; that  is,  the  water  and 
the  trees  are  pretty,  for  there  is  nothing  else,  and 
it  is  a nice  change  from  the  hiu’ry  of  the  streets, 
or  the  pleasant  odour  of  a lawyer’s  office,  to  hear 
that  pretty  trickling.  They  have  fountains, 
too,  in  Cairo,  and  they  make  them  there  grand 
things,  as  you  may  see  in  Nos.  211  and  205, 
and  in  the  numberless  ones  in  tlie  mosques ; all 
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ornaments  to  the  town,  to  which  they  give  that 
blessed  gift — water.  And  with  an  idea  truly 
poetical,  If  it  be  not,  as  I am  afraid  it  is,  acci- 
dental, these  buildings  are  fountains  of  refresh- 
ment to  the  mind  also ; for  they  have,  in  general, 
over  them,  an  extensive  building,  used  as  a school 
for  the  district,  and  thus  making,  altogether,  a 
very  imposing  mass. 

These  fountains  are,  however,  on  too  large  a 
scale  for  our  use,  being,  more  properly  speaking, 
great  public  store  cisterns.  But  the  smaller  kind, 
as  seen  in  some  of  the  mosques  and  in  the  private 
houses,  are  worth  study.  The  basins  are  usually 
level  witb  the  ground;  the  outline  being,  perhaps, 
an  octagon  with  curved  sides,  or  other  quaint 
pattern,  with  a rich  border  of  mosaic.  The  design 
of  the  upper  parts  was  very  Mediajval  on  its 
treatment,  allegorical  figures  being  seldom  intro- 
duced even  to  the  extent  seen  in  the  Court  of  the 
Lions,  at  the  Alliambra.  The  effect  being  pro- 
duced, u.sually,  by  a few  columns  and  marble 
basins,  arranged  iu  regular  and  somewhat  quaint 
forms. 

To  put  the  Caireen  fountains,  however,  fairly 
with  our  own,  we  certainly  must  remember  that 
they  represent  the  whole  water-power  of  the  city 
(as  they  do  in  most  cities  of  the  Continent),  except 
the  aqueduct, — and  that,  truly  an  Oriental  notion, 
serves  only  for  the  citadel. 

And  very  grateful  ought  we  to  be  for  these 
photographs,  and  for  such  works  as  those  ofOwen 
Jones,  Roberts,  and  Coste,  in  preserving  to  us  the 
exact  likeness  of  these  buildings,  whose  decay  is 
daily  enhancing  the  value  of  these  copies.  And 
ill  the  midst  of  a fanatical  populace,  a sketch  or  a 
photograph  is  a work  of  much  trouble  and  some 
danger. 

I hope  that  in  the  new  movement  which  we 
maj',  I think,  now  call  successful,  the  fountains  in 
our  streets  may  be  made  as  ornamental  to  them, 
as  they  will  be  useful  to  our  citizens. 

We  now  come  to  the  tombs;  they  ai’e  well 
shown  in  Nos.  193,  203,  208,  216,  279,  and  292. 
On  each  side  of  the  hill  of  the  citadel  there  lies 
the  city  of  the  dead,  the  great  necropolis  of  the 
living  town;  and  missing,  as  we  must,  the  grace- 
fully sombre  foliage  of  the  Turkish  burial-grounds, 
still  under  the  shadow  of  the  barren  hills,  re- 
moved from  the  turmoil  of  the  town,  the  place  is 
as  well  chosen  as  it  might  be.  This,  too,  is  all 
ruin.  Very  beautiful,  and  of  great  size,  arc  the 
ebieftombs;  and  to  each  of  them  there  is  a small 
mosque  attached,  so  that  each  tomb  rests  in  a 
house  of  prayer.  Very  Gotliic  were  these  Saracens 
in  their  death  memorials.  To  their  memories 
were  carved  no  winged  victories,  no  fearful 
spectres;  no  long  inscriptions  showed  the 
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grandeur  of  their  virtues ; but  each  old  soldier 
of  the  Crescent  (his  Cross)  lies  in  his  stony 
grave,  and  above  him  rises  the  lofty  dome, 
and  the  long  inscription,  not  to  his  glory,  but  his 
Maker’s,  the  idea  to  the  very  letter  of  our  Gothic 
effigies  and  tombs  in  their  memorial  chapels.  The 
old  “Cujus  animam  propitietur  Deus”  in  place  of 
the  long  list  of  our  modern  virtues.  Still  more 
close  is  the  resemblance  shown  in  the  tombs  198, 
which  bring  to  our 'mind  the  beautiful  canopied 
ones  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Xext  comes  the  citadel 
from  which  several  of  the  views  are  taken,  but  of 
which  we  have,  I think,  no  direct  view.  It 
was  built  by  Saladin  when  he  enlarged  the  town, 
and,  except  the  new  mosiiue,  of  wTetched  design, 
rebuilt  bv  Mehemet  All,  of  which  I have  before 
spoken,  and  which  in  its  building  involved  the 
destruction  of  the  really  fine  old  hall  of  Saladin, 
there  is  nothing  worthy  of  detaining  you.  From 


goes  on  the  rail  to  Suez.  Going  eastward,  we 
come  to  the  gates  of  Conquest  and  Victory — the 
pilgrims’  route  to  Mecca.  There  is  no  photograph 
of  these,  but  the  former  is  strikingly  like  the  gate 
of  the  citadel  shown  in  No.  187.  This  completes 
the  circle  of  the  torni.  In  taking,  now",  a general 
retrospective  glance  at  the  various  buildings,  the 
mosques,  fountains,  tombs,  and  houses,  that  I have 
spoken  of,  the  first  thing  to  be  considered  is,  I 
think,  their  great  comparative  age.  They  are  so 
new,  contrasted  with  the  hoary  monuments  around 
them  ; the  whole  city  so  clearly  defined  iu  date, 
that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Memphis  and  the 
Pyramids,  we  forget  how  mtich  beyond  anything 
we  have  is  the  age  of  these  works.  The  mosque 
Teyloun,  with  its  pointed  arches,  minarets,  dome, 
and  beautiful  details,  was  finished,  very  much  as 
it  is  seen  now',  iu  the  latter  part  of  the  ninth 
centurv";  El  Azhar  was  in  the  tenth  centurv  ; and 


it  leads  the  aqueduct,  which,  originally  built  on  ' the  beautiful  moscjue  tomb  of  Sultan  Barkauk,  in 
wooden  pillars  by  Saladin,  was  reconstructed,  iu  | which  the  style  seems  to  have  been  perfected,  was 
1581,  as  it  now  appears.  It  leads  direct  from  the  finished  by  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century. 
Xile  at  a point  where  you  see  a large,  massive,  low  1 To  the  first  of  these  dates  not  a single  building  in 
tower,  and  where  the  waters  of  the  river  are  raised  England,  so  far  as  I am  aware,  can  he  clearly 
by  means  of  oxen  to  the  requisite  height.  These  ' assigned ; but  in  Italy,  S.  Vitate,  at  Ravenna, 
Saracens  were  famous  water  engineers,  and  many  j 8.  Clemente  and  the  basilicas  at  Rome,  had  been 
a town  they  founded  or  conquered  still  owes  thanks  : raised,  and  so,  also,  had  many  of  the  campaniles. 


to  them  on  that  bead. 


Germany  could  boa.st  of  none  of  its  great  churches. 


There  is  a famous  work,  still  almost  perfect,  at ' At  the  date  of  the  mosque  Barkauk,  we  had  parts 
Palermo  where  the  water  is  brought  down  from  j of  Durham,  Peterborough,  Norwich,  and  St.  Cross 
Mount  Pellegrino,  and  its  force  checked  by  a series  ' erected  in  the  round  arched  style  j iu  Italy,  the 
of  towers,  wliich,  overgrown  by  a luxurious  foliage  cathedrals  of  Ferrara,  Pisa,  Modena,  and  Venice ; 
and  dripping  with  a constant  stream,  have  a most ; and  iu  Sicily,  the  very  beautiful  buildings  at 
picturesque  effect.  Now  we  come  to  the  Nile.  It  j Palermo,  Cefalu,  and  other  places.  In  Germany 
is  not  an  architectural  work,  but,  if  we  may  trust ' the  great  Rhenish  churches  were  far  advaiiced; 
the  father  of  history  (and  the  more  we  know  the  ' and  in  France  were  those  so  well  illustrated  in 
more  I believe  we  find  we  may  trust  him),  it  is  an  Mr.  Pettit’s  work.  It  was  not,  however,  till  the 
engineering  one,  though  tolerably  ancient ; for  time  of  the  tomb  of  Kait  Bey,  in  1-165,  or  even 
Herodotus  says  distinctly  that  the  river  in  old  , perhaps  that  of  the  sultan,  El  Ghoree,  in  the 


times  used  to  fiow  to  the  east  of  Jlemphis,  but 
that  a new  cliuunel  was  formed  for  it,  and  that  the 
Nile,  as  we  now  see  here,  left  its  old  bed  (still 
visible  in  the  Desert),  and  flowed  as  it  does  now. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  it  now  brings  fertility  to  this 
valley,  and  did  so  for  thousands  of  years  before 
Cairo  was  reared  upon  its  banks. 

At  the  south  end  of  the  island  of  Rlioda,  which 
stretches  almost  from  old  Cairo  to  Boulak,  is  the 
Nilometcr,  acolumn  gradiiatedtorcgister  the  rise  of 
the  river,  formerly  at  Memphis,  but  removed  thence 
to  this  site  in  817  by  the  Saracens.  There  is  no 
view  of  it,  I believe,  here,  and  a sketch  of  it  was, 
until  lately  at  least,  a work  of  some  danger.  Mr. 
Roberts  got  one,  but  at  the  risk  of  his  life;  and  it 
seems  from  the  drawing  to  he  a plain  fluted  column, 
without  a capital,  its  lower  part  in  the  water,  and 
surrounded  by  a ruined  Arab  building. 

The  actual  rise  of  the  Nile,  which  inundates  so 
vast  a surface  of  country,  is  much  less  than  one 
woul  I perhaps  guess,  being  only  about  half  as 
mucli  agiiin  as  the  height  to  which  the  tide  rises 
twice  a day  at  London-bridge.  The  rise  begins  iu 
May,  and  is  full  at  about  Michaelmas.  I have  dwelt 
upon  this  part  because  the  site  of  the  Nilometer 
is  one  whose  traditions  are  of  intense  interest, 
for  they  assign  it  as  the  place  where,  3,-130 
years  back,  the  infant  law-giver  of  the  Hebrews 
was  exposed  on  the  hanks  of  the  river  and  found 
by  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh;  and,  so  far  as  1 am 
aware,  there  is  nothing  to  make  us  really  dis- 
believe that  it  was  so.  I fully  think  that  the 
undoubted  scepticism  on  such  points  that  does  arise 
in  the  traveller’s  mind  is  not  the  olfsjiring  of  any 
innate  want  of  faith,  but  of  the  exaggerated  tales 
and  the  wretched  legends  which,  false  as  we  know 
them  to  he,  spread  a doubt  on  the  whole,  and  the 
truth  is  that  we  doubt  against  our  own  con\  ic- 
tions.  Most  of  us,  perhaps,  have,  for  instance, 
seen  the  Tarpeian  Rock  at  Rome.  We  go  there 
ready  to  believe,  to  accept  almost  anything  as  its 
representative;  and  how  are  we  met?  By  a lot 
fif  ragged  children,  and  “ Tarpeian  Rock,  sir  ? 


beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  that  the 
style  may  be  said  to  have  arrived  at  its 
culmniating  point,  and  by  that  time  onr  own 
architecture  had  passed  through  all  its  phases, 
from  the  heavy  Norinan  to  the  bold  towers  of 
Canterbury  and  Magdalen,  the  rich  tracery  of 
Henr^’  VI  I.’s  Chapel  at  Westminster,  and  the  bold 
roof  of  King’s  College,  Cambridge.  Tlie  architec- 
ture of  the  Continent,  too,  had  progressed  as  ours 
had,  and  at  this  time  Belgium  had  erected  her  fine 
halls.  France  had  long  since  comjdetcd  her  great 
cathedrals,  and  in  Italy,  San  Spirito  at  Florence, 
and  the  Certosa  at  Paira,  showed Jier  leaning  to 
the  Renaissance. 

For  this  long  range,  from  the  Saxon  towers  to 
those  of  Magdalen  and  Canterbury,  and  from  the 
ilo.sque  Teyloun  to  that  of  the  Ghoree — that  is, 
from  the  ninth  to  the  sixteentli  centuries,  we  may 
naturally  expect  to  find  an  entire  change  in  the 
architecture  of  Cairo. 

I have  purposely  excluded  from  the  review  any- 
thing beyond  the  general  features  of  the  Mosque 
Amrou,  as  it  has  so  often  been  rebuilt  that  its 
exact  ago  is  doubtful.  Were  that  to  be  admitted 
in  the  comparison,  we  should  be  carried  back  to 
the  seventh  century,  the  times  of  our  Benedict 
Biscop  and  St.  Finian,  of  Landisfarne  and  .Jarrow. 

To  begin  with  the  plans  : that  which  I have 
drawn  of  Amrou  may  represent  also,  in  Its  gcncr.al 
features,  Teyloun  of  the  ninth  century,  and  El 
A/.har  and  El  Hakem  of  the  tenth  and  eleventh. 
We  find  it  again  in  El  iloyed,  of  the  fifteenth 
century  ; but  this  is  an  exception  in  these  of  later 
times.  For  the  great  mosques  of  the  twelfth 
century  and  after  adopted,  in  general,  the  cross 
form  of  four  groat  arches  or  recesses  leading  out 
from  the  four  sides  of  a court,  still  open,  but  very 
contracted,  compared  with  the  former  extent ; till 
in  the  later  ones,  as  at  Kait  Bey,  we  find  the 
centre  itself  covered.  The  temptation  seems 
almost  irresistible,  in  looking  over  these  places,  to 
cover  the  great  centre  scjuare  with  a vast  dome ; 
hut  in  the  few  instances  of  this  space  being  enclosed. 


<liow  it  you  fora  halfpenny.”  Our  first  impulse  is  [ it  is  so  with  a flat  ceiling  and  a lantern-light, 
to  kick  the  nearest  boy  over  the  rock,  and  run : the  dome  on  a grand  scale  being  almost  always 


awav  from  it  as  fast  as  we  can. 


j reserved  for  the  tombs.  The  domes  themselves 


We  pass  down  the  Nile  by  the  beaiitiful  island  ! come  next  in  review;  and  I may,  perhap.s,  be  for- 
r t Rhoda,  studded  with  pleasure-gardens,  to  given,  if  I detain  you  a few  moments  on  a subject 
l-mbabch,  a wretched  little  village,  but  known  as  which  has  been  with  me  a favourite  study.  We 
liic  key  of  the  jwsition  held  by  the  Mamelukes  in  must  remember  that  before  these  Cairenes  were 
the  celebrated  battle  of  the  Pyramids,  where  i built,  the  only  domes  that  we  know,  such  as 
Napoleon  destroyed  their  splendid  cavalry;  and  St.  Sophia,  St.  Vitate,  and  those  of  that  class, 
uo  great  distance  off  is  Da-ckki,  where  some  few  were  formed  for  internal  effect  alone;  or,  if  the 
years  after  our  red-coats  encamped.  Nearer  to  i effect  of  the  exterior  were  studied  at  all,  the 
the  tomi  is  Boulak,  the  port  of  Cairo,  and  built  attempt  to  make  the  dome  form  a graceful  crown 
on  ground  which,  when  Saladin  enclosed  the  town,  j to  the  composition  was  decidedly  unsuccessful, 
was  part  of  the  bed  of  the  Nile.  It  possesses  a ! But  here,  from  the  first,  the  whole  result,  whether 
very  fine  mosque,  with  a beautiful  minaret  of  the  j seen  from  within  or  without,  was  singularly  well 
fourteenth  century  ; but  the  town  was  in  great ' studied  and  successful ; they  are  brought  up  from 
part  destroyed  during  the  invasion  of  the  French. ; the  square  form  into  the  polygonal,  and  the  centre 
There  is  a branch  hence  to  the  railway  station,  into  the  round,  in  the  most  graceful  manner,  as 
near  the  Alexaudi-iau  Gate,  whence  to  the  east , you  may  see  iu  Nos.  191,  193,  200,  288,  and 
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others.  In  the  very  earliest  specimen,  the  fountain 
of  Teyloun,  the  dome,  although  perfectly  plain, 
and  more  abrupt  in  its  transition  from  the  square 
than  the  later  ones,  shows  the  germ  of  the  finished 
style,  whilst,  with  almost  the  single  exception  of 
El  Hassan,  the  rest  attain  to  an  elegance  not,  I 
think,  to  he  surpassed.  At  first  the  exteriors 
were  plain,  as  we  are  used  to  see  them;  but  lat- 
terly they  were  covered  with  diapered  ornaments 
of  great  licauty,  as  you  may  see  in  the  mosques  of 
the  Emir  Akhoor,  Kait  Bey,  and  many  others- 
Whether  this  cutting  up  the  surface,  however 
beautifully,  would  answer  on  a grand  scale,  may 
be  matter  of  great  doubt;  hut  there  can  he  none 
as  to  the  way  in  which  the  internal  work  was 
done.  This  was  invariably,  I think  I may  say,  in 
Cairo,  though  very  dift’ercntly  in  Sicily,  Persia, 
and  other  places,  by  means  of  the  well-known 
honeycomb  ornament,  by  which,  by  insensible 
gradations,  the  circle  was  worked  out  of  the 
square.  You  may  see  a very  beautiful  specimen 
of  it  in  the  Alhambra  Court  of  the  Crystal  Palace, 
aud  the  next  time  you  look  at  it,  oblige  me  by 
thinking  how  you  would  begin  if  you  had  to  copy 
it,  for  of  all  ornaments  I ever  sketched,  this  is  the 
most  puzzling.  Gothic  tracery  is  sometimes- 
troublesome  enough  when  the  exact  curv'c  eludes 
one’s  eye;  but  this  is  ten  times  worse,  and  no  one- 
who  has  not  tried  it  can  imagine  what  it  is.  I 
thought  the  mosaicked  ceiling  of  St.  Marc’s  sacristy 
was  tolerably  difficult,  but  when  I tried  my  hand 
at  the  honeycomb,  everything  else  seemed  easy  in 
comparison.  The  interiors  of  the  domes  them- 
selves are  ornamented  in  a conventional  manner, 
— in  a manner  which  I can  scarcely  describe, — 
being  covered  with  ornamental  work  di.sposed  in 
rings,  and  not  in  any  way  breaking  np  the  outline- 
of  the  surface.  In  the  minarets  we  find  the  same 
clifference  as  in  the  domes.  The  earlier  were  very 
plain,  and,  as  Lieut.  Burton  describes  them,  were 
“ plain  round  or  polygonal  towers,  without  stage 
or  balconies,”  somewhat  as  may  he  seen  in  the 
old  mosque  of  the  citadel  in  front  of  El  Hassan  in 
the  Panorama.  These  gradually  altered  in  out- 
line and  increased  in  richness  until  they  became 
the  beautifully  ornamented  towers  that  we  know 
so  well.  T know  uo  finer  study  of  fonn  than  these 
graceful  towering  structures  offer  in  contrast  with 
the  massive  wall  or  the  swelling  dome,  and  it  is 
from  these  outlines  that  we  may,  I think,  learn 
much. 

In  all  the  Renaissance  of  Italy  I cannot  call  to 
mind  a single  instance  in  which  the  Gothic  oxitline 
of  the  spire  has  been  boldlyput  in  contrast  with  the 
massive  dome;  and  of  all  the  great  architects  of 
that  time.  Wren,  alone,  I think,  has  used  it  in  rni 
Italian  form.  What  it  became  in  his  hands  our 
City  churches  show. 

The  other  great  characteristic  of  those  build- 
ings is  shown  in  the  side  of  El  Hassan.  I mean 
the  gigantic  porches  to  the  entrances.  They 
range  commonly  from  the  bottom  to  the  very  top 
of  the  facade,  which  is  often  raised  at  that  part 
to  give  even  greater  height;  and  they  are  worked 
out  from  the  square  into  the  semi-dome,  aiid  often 
into  a sort  of  trefoiled  arch  in  the  most  exquisite 
manner.  But  however  grand  these  entrances 
might  be,  the  Arabs  were  too  good  artists  to 
spoil  by  their  enormous  size  the  effect  of  the 
interiors,  and  they  thus  allow  them  to  remain 
mere  porches,  the  doorways  from  them  into  the 
mosques  being  of  ordinary  dimensions  only.  The 
arrangement  of  the  private  hoxises  is  necessarily  so 
totally  different  from  that  of  our  oum,  that  the 
stu(H'  of  them  would  ajipear  likely  to  lead  to 
slight  practical  result.  Now,  however,  that  large 
surfaces  can  bo  so  easily  covered  with  glazed, 
roofs  as  to  give  all  the  eftect  of  open  spaces,  it 
may  be  wortli  con.sidering  whether,  in  our  large 
country-houses,  where  the  space  to  be  covered  is 
not  an  object,  the  centre  court  of  these  Cairecn 
houses  may  not  be  studied  with  advantage. 

It  differs  from  the  otherwise  somewhat  similar 
plan  of  the  Pompeian,  in  haring  a number  of 
stories,  and  from  the  modern  Italian,  in  its  irre- 
gularity to  suit  the  exact  wants  of  the  inmates, 
lienee,  we  find  in  one  part  a few  arches,  where  a 
gallery  is  required;  in  another,  some  windows, 
or  a peep  perhaps  into  the  garden,  here  an  open 
corridor,  and  there  a blank,  but  all  by  the  mere 
instinct  of  an  eye  alive  to  beauty,  most  excellently 
balanced,  and  producing  a result  at  once  pictu- 
resque and  liarmonious,  whilst  fulfilling  the  great 
requirement  of  allowing  us  to  put  an  arcade  or 
gallery,  or  a window,  exactly  where  we  want  it, 
and  because  we  want  it,  instead  of  straining  the 
details  of  one  portion  of  the  house  because  the 
style  requires  us  to  match  it  with  another.  The 
details,  too,  of  the  ceilings,  wall  linings,  and  floors 
are  very  beautiful,  the  danger  in  their  study  being 
I that  we  might,  perhaps,  thereby  he  led  away 
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somewliat  from  tho  decoration  of  the  style  pecu- 
lini'ly  our  own,  the  domestic  Gothic  of  the  thir- 
teenth and  fourteenth  centuries. 

The  .study  is,  indeed,  very  fascinating,  and  the 
more  so,  perhaps,  from  the  style  in  its  general 
features,  approaching  much  to  our  own.  Put 
aside,  in  fact,  the  difference  of  detail,  and  I might 
be  almo.st  supposed  to  have  been  describing  our 
own.  Put  we  have,  I think,  one  great  advantage 
in  our  buildings  over  any  of  the  Caireen  of  the 
same  date,  viz.  in  the  great  comparative  masculine 
boldness  which  ours  possess. 

Witli  all  the  beauty  of  the  Arab  style,  its 
masters  appear  to  have  wanted  the  grasp  of  mind 
which  has  produced  Lincoln  or  Canterbury. 
There  are,  no  doubt,  many  fine  pieces  of  design, 
many  parts  of  exquisite  beauty,  which  seem  to 
claim  our  utmost  admiration.  But  I know  of  no 
huilding  amongst  all  these  400  mosques,  these 
numerous  palac-es,  which  is  treated  otherwise  than 
as  a series  of  fine  fronts,  and  which  realizes  one 
grand  mass,  instead  of  so  many  picturesque 
detached  parts. 

Even  in  El  Hassan.  whose  great  height,  detached 
position,  and  nmisually  bold  cornice,  would  almost 
claim  our  homage,  the  crowning  feature,  the 
dome,  is  very  poor;  and  just  at  the  very  point 
where  we  look  for  the  bold  finish,  which  we  find 
in  our  cathedrals,  the  one  before  us  utterly  breaks 
down,  as  though  it  was  beyond  the  power  of  its 
architect  to  bring  his  whole  structure,  by  its 
crowning  feature,  into  one  grand  mass.  The  idea 
is  that  of  grace,  not  power. 

As  if  the  Arab  could,  were  a gi'and  design 
marked  for  him,  adopt  it,  and  work  it  out  with 
the  greatest  detailed  beauty,  hut  had  not  the 
greatness  of  mind  himself  to  design  it;  and  there 
is  a passage  in  a celebrated  author,  Baron  Hiim- 
'boldt,  which  strongly  countenances  my  views. 

He  says,  in  one  of  the  generalized  descriptions 
of  the  Arab  race,  its  progress,  and  the  part  that  it 
has  played  in  the  world’s  history,  “That  notwith- 
standing perpetual  change  of  place,  they  preserved 
their  own  national  character,  and  the  traditional 
remembrance  of  their  original  home;  hut  judging 
from  what  they  were  under  the  Abassides,  they 
could  never  have  produced  those  works  of  sublime 
poetry,  and  created  art,  which  are  the  boast  of 
our  Europe.'” 

An  interesting  task  it  is  thus  to  try  and  discover 
how  far  a nation’s  mind  is  reflected  in  its  arts. 
Let  U.S  try  further  what  may  be  its  results. 
Throughout  tlie  whole  range  of  these  buildings 
the  great  thing  to  be  observed  is  their  unques- 
tioned, refined  beauty.  Throughout  the  whole 
there  is  scarcely  to  be  seen  a harsh  outline,  an  un- 
graceful ornament,  an  ill-contrasted  mass  of  colour. 

From  their  very  birtli,  these  Arabs  of  our  time 
have  been  used  to  the  grandeur  of  their  ancient 
Egypt  the  beauty  of  the  modern,  and  the  very 
name  of  their  architecture  is  a byword  for  the 
beautiful  in  foi*m  and  colour.  But  I have  ridden 
for  days  together  through  one  of  the  most  glorious 
countries  on  earth’s  luce,  Greece,  where  within 
your  time,  and  mine,  an  Egyptian  army  had 
passed  through.  Better  for  that  land  had  been 
the  locust;  better  for  its  inhabitants  the  plague. 
Their  general’s  orders  were  to  cut  down  every 
tree,  burn  every  linuse,  kill  every  man,  enslave 
ev’ery  woman  and  child.  And  as  far  as  he  and 
his  men  could  do  this,  they  did  it.  These  men 
were  Egyptians,  — men  from  that  fair  city  and 
those  fields,  brought  up  to  pray  in  those  mosques, 
drink  at  tliose  fountains,  and  in  their  daily 
labour  show  some  latent  source  of  beauty.  And 
the  Indian:  too  well  we  know  the  use  to  which 
those  cuuuing  workmen  in  ivory  and  mosaic  can 
turn  their  delicate  hands. 

Is  it  tiiat  the  lamp  of  beauty  still  l)urns  brightly 
in  these  Eastern  miiid.s,  but  sheds  no  light  upon  the 
stern  virtues  of  the  heart,  or  that  the  Arab  race, 
degenerating  as  we  know  it  is,  retains  a mere 
remembraiicc  only  of  the  graceful,  a mere  tradition 
of  the  past  P 

^As  a jnin,  broken  by  force,  decayed  by  time, 
■will  still  preserve  some  lingering'^  trace"  of  its 
beauty,  though  its  strength  be  broken  and  its 
form  be  gone. 

One  thing  more  of  these  Moslem  buildings,  and 
I have  done.  Find  them  where  yon  will,  all  are 
stamped  with  a murk  of  intense  nationality. 
Even  iu  Greece,  where,  from  its  association  with 
the  Byzantine  style,  we  might  think  to  find  a 
great  congruity;  but  even  there  we  can,  by  the 
merest  vestige  of  a building,  trace  where  the  Arab 
mot  has  been.  His  is  a falling  faith  now,  the 
Greek  and  the  Russian  are  on  his  track,  India 
is  in  Christian  hands,  and  quietly,  scarce  noticed, 
the  Enghslimaii  has  put  his  foot  upon  the  holy 
soil,  and  Cairo  is  now  the  stepping-stone  between 
Malta  and  Aden. 


That  long  black  line  of  rail  that  marks  our  path 
to  India  will  do  more  than  shorten,  by  some  few 
days,  our  path  to  it;  and  wc  can  almost  see  the 
beginning  of  the  end  foretold  hi  the  brilliant 
“ Ebtben  “ Islam  shall  wither  away,  and  the 
Englishman,  straining  far  over  to  hold  bis  loved 
India,  will  plant  a firm  foot  on  the  banks  of  the 
Nile,  and  sit  on  the  seat  of  the  faithful.” 

Even  now,  the  race  of  the  cunning  architects 
who  planned  these  works  has  gone  and  left  no 
heritors  behind  them  ; and  for  the  new  temple  in 
the  citadel,  the  new  palace  in  the  capital,  the 
Moslem  summons  the  Englishman  or  the  Greek; 
and  remember  that  our  nation  is  the  only  one  now 
spreading  itself  on  the  earth  ; and  as  the  French- 
man, Dupin,  tells  us,  if  ever  again  one  race  shall 
midvC  its  language  universal,  tlie  Anglo-Saxon  will 
be  that  one.  Shall  not,  then,  the  temples  that 
we  worship  in,  our  rulers’  palaces,  the  homes  we 
love,  speak  to  the  future  of  our  proud  race  ? And, 
if  we  hesitate  in  this;  if  we  leave  the  print  of  the 
Italian  or  the  Greek  upon  the  laml  where  the 
power  of  the  Englishman  only  has  been,  let  us 
think  of  the  traces  that  the  Greek  and  the  Roman , 
left  of  their  own  nation’s  art  in  the  countries  that  ^ 
they  i>coplcd, — that  the  Moslem  has  left  marks  in 
India  and  Persia,  in  Egypt,  and  in  Spain,  and  in 
their  nationality,  thougli  in  our  own  style,  let  us, 
learn  something  even  from  the  Arab. 

T.  IIaxtee  Lewis. 


THE  FITTINGS  AND  PROPOSED  DECORA- 
TIONS OF  ST.  PAUL’S,  LONDON. 

We  have  already  reported  the  discussion  on  this 
subject  at  the  Institute  of  British  Architects,  on 
the  occasion  of  Jlr.  Penrose’s  paper.  We  now  give 
part  of  the  text  on  which  it  Avas  founded. 

The  evening  services  (said  Mr.  Penrose)  have 
answered  to  an  extent  which  has  given  great  satis- 
faction to  those  engaged  In  them.  It  would  ap- 
pear that  Sir  Christopher  Wren  from  the  very  first 
must  have  contemplated  such  a use  of  the  interior. 
Even  before  the  fire  of  London  we  find  him  engaged 
in  a plan  for  forming  a large  central  space  in  the 
old  cathedral,  by  removing  the  tower,  wliich  liad 
become  dangerous;  and  we  are  told  be  advocated 
the  plan  expressly  for  the  purpase  of  its  receiving 
a large  congregation.  Again,  in  the  model  of  his  : 
single  order,  a design  preserved  till  lately  in  the 
cathedra],  hut  now  at  the  Kensington  Museum,  it 
is  quite  evident  tliat  the  great  central  space  must 
have  been  the  part  intended  for  the  congregation, 
so  that  tlie  present  use  of  the  dome  area  is  strictly 
iu  accordance  with  Ills  intentions.  It  may  be 
justly  affirmed  that  it  lias  not  liitherto  been  used. 
It  has,  no  doubt,  two  or  three  times  in  the  century 
been  the  scene  of  great  public  memorials,  thanks- 
givings, and  funerals;  and  once  every  year  it  has 
been  turned  into  a sort  of  amphitheatre  for  the 
exhibition  of  4,000  charity  children — certainly  a 
remarkable  spectacle,  but  not  sufficient  to  satisfy 
the  full  purpose  of  such  a building.  It,  therefore, 
seems  a matter  of  great  satisfaction  that  the  pre- 
sent evening  services  have  been  commenced,  at 
which  upwards  of  3,000  persons  are  arranged  in 
great  comfort;  and  it  is  remarkable  how  well, 
on  the  whole,  the  voice  of  the  preacher  is  heard. 
The  pulpit  is  raised  about  7 feet,  and  a preacher 
with  a good  and  clear  delivery,  speaking  sloAvly  but 
not  very  loud,  can  be  beard  by  the  whole  congre- 
gation, the  most  distant  part  being  upwards  of 
120  feet.  With  respect  to  the  fittings  Ibr  receiv- 
ing the  congregation,  doubtless  in  the  present  coui- 
inenceineiit  there  is  much  that  is  temporary,  aud 
cannot  fail  to  have  a mean,  unsatisfactory  appear- 
ance; but,  should  sufficient  funds  be  available,  these 
will  be  gradually  removed;  and,  when  handsome 
marble  screens  or  other  suitable  iuclosures  take  the 
place  of  the  present  rough  barriers,  ample  oppor- 
tunity being  given  to  the  eye  of  the  spectator  to 
traverse  in  every  direction,  there  can  be  very  little 
doubt  that  the  appearance  of  solemnity  from 
the  halloAved  use  of  the  place,  as  avcII  as  the  scale 
given  by  the  furniture,  will  renderthe  interior  ofthe 
cathedral  very  much  grander  than  it  was  before. 
Indeed,  has  it  not  become  so  already,  while  much 
is  confessedly  incomplete  ? To  admit  of  these 
services,  the  cathedral  has  been  warmed  by  Messrs. 
Goldsworthy  Gurney  .and  Co.  Avho  are  also  en- 
gaged iu  wanning  the  Houses  of  Parliament.  In 
the  cry]>t  wliioh  underlies  the  whole  church 
thirteen  large  stoves  have  been  placed;  and  the 
air  in  the  crypt  is  warmed  to  a temperature  of 
about  66  deg.  There  are  twcuty-three  openings 
formed  in  the  pavement  of  the  cathedral,  each 
about  four  feet  diameter,  by  means  of  wliich  a 
constant  circulation  is  produced ; some  being 
made  upcasts,  others  downcasts,  by  means  of  a 
Avindsaik  so  that  the  warm  air  of  the  crypt  rises  by 
some  of  these  openings  into  the  church,  and  by 


others,  the  air  having  been  cooled  by  contact  Avith 
the  walls,  roof,  and  wmdoAvs  of  the  church, 
descends  to  the  floor  of  the  crypt,  and  thus  the 
circulation  is  kept  up.  The  flues  of  the  stoves  are 
caxTied  up  in  the  external  walls  of  the  cathedral 
Avithout  any  injury  to  the  building,  OAving  to  the 
foresight  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  Avho  has  every- 
Avhere  provided  for  the  dne  examination  of  the 
gutters  and  dovvnpipes  by  carrying  a passage  in  all 
eases  under  the  gutters;  the  downpipes  being 
carried  in  shafts  each  about  2 feet  3 inches  square, 
formed  in  the  holloAv  of  the  external  AA-alls,  and 
iron  steps  loft  in  the  angles  of  these  shafts.  The 
stoves,  without  beiug  forced,  consume  about  one 
chaldron  of  coke  per  day : the  effect  is,  that  instead 
of  a temperature  of  about  45  deg.  Fuhrenbeit, 
which  we  should  probably  have  bad  (in  a severer 
Aviuter  than  the  present  at  this  time  it  would  have 
been  about  42  deg.),  A\-e  have  a temperature  of 
57  deg.  which  rises  about  2 deg.  during  the  time 
of  service;  and  if  tlie  Aveather  were  much  colder, 
the  same  temperature  could,  I believe,  be  main- 
tained; but  at  a larger  e.xpenditure  of  fuel.  All 
the  apertures  in  the  floor  of  the  cathedral  are  out- 
side the  part  Avhere  the  congregation  is  assembled, 
so  that  the  stream  of  heated  air  which  the  congre- 
gation throw.s  up  is  replaced  by  air  moderately 
Avanned,  aud  the  draughts,  inevitable  in  so  large 
a building,  arc  deprived  of  their  chilling  effects, 
AA’bilc  they  are  greatly  moderated  iu  force.  The 
AA’bolo  expense  of  the  apparatus,  including  mason 
and  bricklayers’  AA’ork,  A\’as  about  1,250/.  The 
floor  is  covered  Avith  Kamptulicon  floor-cloth, 
composed  of  ludian  rubber  aud  cork,  excepting  the 
centre  (GO  feet)  Avherc  Manilla  matting  has  been 
used,  with  a vicAv  to  its  more  ready  removal  if 
occasion  should  arise.  To  confine  the  sound  of 
the  preacher’s  voice,  tiiC  space  for  the  congrega- 
tion Is  enclosed  on  six  sides  of  the  octagon  by 
screens  of  Amerioau  cloth  (kuoA\-n  as  sham  leather). 
Where  the  screens  are  placed,  it  is  desirable, 
should  these  services  become  permanent,  that 
marble  screens  or  eancelli  should  be  adopted,  of 
which  a good  example  is  seen  in  the  Duomo  at 
Verona.  Almost  the  Avliole  of  the  congregation  is 
seated  on  rush-bottom  chairs  of  a very  strong 
description,  made  bj'  Jlr.  Skull,  of  High  Wycombe. 
Tlie  cost  of  each  Avas  3s.  4d.  delivered.  As  nearly 
as  possible,  1 foot  8 inches  lateral,  by  2 feet 
9 inches  longitudinal  space  is  alloAved.  The  gang- 
ways are  reduced  to  a very  small  space,  it  having 
been  found  that  persons  are  otherwise  apt  to  stand 
in  them,  and  interfere  very  much  AV'ith  the  I'est  of 
the  congregation.  The  chairs  not  offering  so 
solid  a resistance  as  peAvs  to  the  congregation  in 
entering  aud  going  out,  it  seems  that  this  reduc- 
tion of  the  gangways  can  be  managed  AvIthout  any 
great  inconvenience.  The  result  appears  to  justify 
the  use  of  chairs  even  in  point  of  accommoda- 
tion ; and  they  certainly  do  nut  in  any  way  inter- 
fere Avith  the  architecture  of  the  cathedral. 

liight  is  obtained  cliiofly  from  a corona  of  about 
800  gas  jets,  placed  round  the  Whispering  Gallery; 
it  is  sufficiently  strong  to  render  moderately  small 
print  easily  legible  by  the  congregation.  The 
form  of  the  sounding-board  is,  1 think  a novelty  ; 
but  I am  led  to  bclicA’e  that  it  is  an  ajiproach  to 
the  true  form  for  the  purpose.  The  first  Sunday, 
Avheu  the  Bishop  of  London  preached,  his  flue, 
clear,  aud  distinct  voice  was  very  much  con- 
fused by  the  echo  from  the  dome.  It  there- 
fore became  necessary  to  put  up  a sounding- 
board  to  stop  the  inconA’cnience.  Flat  sounding- 
boards  have  been  most  commonly  tried,  but 
they  are  uoav  generally  discarded.  A parabolic 
sounding-board  behind  tlio  preacher  has  been 
used  Avith  a certain  effect,  but  the  ad\"antage 
is  limited  to  those  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of 
the  curve;  and  in  these  cases,  action  and  reaction 
being  equal,  the  preacher  can  sometimes  hear  the 
criticisms  of  his  audience,  if  any  should  be  uttered 
tolerably  loud  iu  the  proper  direction.  Besides 
Avhicli,  a shell  of  this  description  Avould  have  had 
but  little  effect  in  stopping  the  objectionable 
echoes.  To  meet  these  difficulties  a curve  was 
selected,  Avhich  has  the  property  of  distributing 
uniformly  in  every  direction  so  much  of  the 
preaclier’sA'oiceascanbe  advantageously  reflected. 
Tlie  figure  is  hyperbolic,  the  axis  being  perpen- 
dicular over  the  preacher.  The  diameter  is  10  feet, 
and  so  much  of  the  voice  it  receives  is  reflected  as 
if  it  came  from  a point  about  4 feet  above  the 
preacher. 

It  AA'ould  be  interesting  to  know,  but  I am  not 
aAvare  that  sufficient  experiraeuts  have  been  made 
to  ascertain,  Avhat  amount  of  sound  is  reflected 
from  a given  material.  The  harder  the  material, 
obviously  the  better  the  result.  In  this  case  Iiard 
org.an-pipe  metal  has  been  used.  I observ’ed  a 
marked  increase  of  audibility  of  the  voice  at  a 
place  Avhere  the  assistance  of  the  reflected  sound 
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is  obtained  over  a point  equidistant  from  the 
pulpit,  but  too  high  to  receive  the  retlected  wave 
from  the  sounding-board. 

The  total  cost  of  these  fittings,  with  other  ex- 
penses incidental  to  making  the  building  available 
for  the  services,  was  about  3,000?.  It  should  be 
mentioned  that  the  funds  requisite  for  this  pur- 
pose have  been  raised  by  a committee  of  gentlemen, 
who  have  undertaken  to  aid  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  in  this  work.  Unlike  most  of  the  cathe- 
drals, the  charge  of  maintaining  the  fabric  has 
never  rested  with  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  but  has 
been  met  by  a small  fund  (only  just  adequate  to 
repair  the  damages  of  the  weather),  administered 
by  the  Archbishop,  the  IBishop,  and  the  Lord 
hiayor ; consequently,  the  Ecclesiastical  Commis- 
sion has  made  no  provision  for  it  out  of  the 
Capitular  revenues.  Without  inviting  public 
assistance,  the  Dean  and  Chapter  would  not  have 
encountered  the  considerable  expenses  which  have 
been  incurred : they  have  therefore  invited  the  aid 
of  a committee,  in  which  our  profession  is  well 
represented — Sir  C.  Barry,  Mr.  Cockerell,  Mr. 
Titc,  and  Mr.  Bunuing, being  among  its  members; 
and  most  kind  and  valuable  has  been  the  assist- 
ance I have  received  from  them.  Although  the 
w'orks  actually  necessary  for  opening  the  dome  area 
for  public  worship  have  been  accomplished,  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  and  the  committee  do  not  con- 
sider their  labours  at  an  end,  but  they  look  forward 
to  spend  the  surplus,  at  present  a small  amount  of 
perhaps  2,000/.  and  as  much  more  as  they  can 
raise  without  limit,  in  embellishing  the  interior  in 
the  most  appropriate  way.  I do  not  hesitate  to 
say,  that  from  the  moment  that  this  prospect 
opened,  I have  had  no  doubt  that  the  most  appro- 
priate would  he  the  most  magnificent  that  good 
taste  would  allow  ; no  tawdry  effects  being  aimed 
at,  but  the  best  materials  being  used,  and  most 
durable  methods  of  applying  them. 

Up  to  this  time  no  serious  expense  lias  been' 
incuiTed,  except  reglazing  the  windows  of  the  drum 
of  the  dome,  and  rogilding  the  p.arts  originally 
gilt.  Messrs.  Powell  are  engaged  upon  the  win- 
dows. The  glass  chosen  is  of  a very  simple 
character,  after  a pattern  in  one  of  Palladio’s 
churches  at  Venice,*  it  being  felt  necessary  that 
these  windows  should  admit  all  the  light  possible 
consistent  with  its  not  being  too  glaring.  A richer 
description  of  ornamental  glass  may,  however,  be 
used  in  other  parts,  especially  in  the  windows  at 
the  east  end,  and  in  the  great  windows  at  the  ends 
of  tlie  nave  and  transepts;  but  the  embellishment 
of  the  church  ought  not  to  he  confined  to,  or  even 
consist  mainly  in,  glass.  The  chief  indications  of 
Sir  Christopher  Wren’s  wishes  as  to  the  embellish- 
ment of  the  cathedral,  are  drawn  from  a note  in 
the  “ Parentalia.”  We  read  in  p.  291,  “ In  the 
aisles  the  lesser  cupolas  are  both  ways  cut  insenii- 
circnlar  sections,  and  altogether  make  a graceful 
geometrical  form,  distinguished  by  circular 
wreaths,  which  is  the  horizontal  section  of  the 
cupola ; for  the  hemisphere  may  be  cut  all  manner 
of  ways  into  circular  sections  j and  the  arches  and 
wreaths  being  of  stone  carved,  the  spandrils  be- 
tween are  of  soimd  brick  invested  with  stucco  of 
cockleshell  lime,  and  which,  having  large  planes 
between  the  stone  ribs,  are  capable  of  further 
ornaments  of  painting,  if  required.  The  inside  of 
the  whole  cupola  is  painted  and  richly  decorated 
by  an  eminent  English  artist.  Sir  .James  Thornhill, 
containing  in  eight  compartments  the  histories  of 
St.  Paul.  In  the  crown  of  the  vault,  as  in  the 
Pantheon,  is  a circular  opening,  by  which  not  only 
the  lantern  transmits  light,  but  the  inside  orna- 
ments of  the  painted  and  gilded  cone  display  a 
new  and  agreeable  scene.” 

In  a note  to  the  lost  paragraph  we  find  the 
following  information  : — “The  judgment  of  the 
surveyor  was  originally,  instead  of  painting  in  the 
manner  it  is  now*  performed,  to  have  beautified 
the  inside  of  the  cupola  with  the  more  durable 
ornament  of  mosaic  work,  as  is  nobly  executed  in 
the  cupola  of  St.  Peter’s,  in  Rome,  which  strikes 
the  eye  of  the  beholder  with  a most  magnificent 
and  splendid  appearance,  and  which  without  the 
least  decay  of  colours  is  as  lasting  as  marble,  or 
the  building  itself.  For  this  purpose  he  had  pro- 
jected to  have  procured  from  Italy  four  of  the 
most  eminent  artists  in  that  profession.  But  as 
this  art  was  a great  novelty  in  England,  and  not 
generally  apprehended,  it  did  not  receive  the 
encouragement  it  deserved.  It  was  imagined  also 
the  expense  would  prove  too  great,  and  the  time 
very  long  in  the  execution;  but  though  these  and 
all  objections  were  fully  answered,  yet  this  excel- 
lent design  was  no  fuither  pursued.  The  painting 
and  gilding  of  the  architecture  of  the  east  end 
of  the  church  over  the  communion-table  was 


• Why  not  after  a pattern  by  Mr.  Penrose?— Ed. 
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intended  only  to  serve  the  present  occasion  till 
such  time  as  materials  could  have  been  procured 
for  a magnificent  design  of  an  altar,  consisting  of 
four  pillars  wreathed  of  the  richest  Greek  marbles, 
supporting  a canopy  hemispherical,  with  proper 
decorations  of  architecture  and  sculpture,  for 
which  the  respective  drawings  and  a model  were 
prepared.  Information  and  particular  descriptions 
of  certain  blocks  of  marble  were  once  sent  to  the 
Right  Rev.  Dr.  Compton,  Bishop  of  London,  from 
a Levantine  merchant  in  Holland,  and  commu- 
nicated to  the  surveyor,  but  unluckily  the  colours 
and  scantling  did  not  answer  his  purpose,  so  it 
rested  in  expectance  of  a fitter  opportunity,  else 
jirohably  this  curious  and  stately  design  had  been 
finished  at  the  same  time  with  the  main  fabric.” 

A baldachino  over  the  communion-table  we  do 
not  perhaps  ^require,  hut  that  is  no  reason  why 
coloured  marbles  should  not  be  introduced : we 
know  we  can  have  them  both  from  abroad  and 
from  our  own  country,  and  they  may  he  most 
advantageously  applied  in  the  panels;  and  why 
should  we  despair  of  carrying  oat  the  desires  of 
Sir  Christopher  Wren  in  respect  to  the  Mosaic 
decoration  ? There  is  no  difficulty.  The  island 
of  Murano  in  Venice  still  produces  the  material, 
not  inferior  to  the  ancient,  even  if  our  own  manu- 
facturers do  not  surpass  or  equal  it.  I know  that 
Messrs.  Powell  are  striving  to  produce  this  beau- 
tiful manufacture : the  method  is  understood, — 
certainly  it  is  slow, — but  there  is  no  mystery 
about  it.  I cannot  conceive  that  there  ought  to 
be  any  insuperable  difficulty  in  making  this  mag- 
nificent interior  of  Wren’s  cathedral  brilliant  with 
this  forcible  but  quiet  manner  of  colouring  ; and 
the  cost  of  the  undertaking  cannot  be  beyond 
what  might  fairly  be  hoped  to  he  contributed  in 
London,  many  of  whose  merchant  princes  could 
singly  do  it  without  impoverishing  themselves.  I 
believe  that  7,000/.  nr  8,000/.  expended  in  Mosaics, 
would  go  far  to  make  the  drum  of  the  cupola  all 
that  could  be  desired  in  point  of  ornament.  This 
would  be  a commencement,  ^vhich,  if  successful  (I 
do  not  for  an  instant  question  its  success),  would 
most  likely  lead  the  way  to  greater  things;  a 
school  of  workers  would  have  been  formed,  and 
the  noble  spandrils  of  the  eight  arches  of  the 
dome,  and  the  hemispherical  vaults  through  which 
the  vaults  of  the  aisles  are  pierced  with  so  much 
beauty,  would  offer  fit  places  for  more  elaborate 
designs,  and  subjects  from  Scripture  history. 


THE  ISLINGTON  SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
FOR  DOWNWARD  TRAINING. 

On  Sunday  last,  a body  of  the  police,  under  the 
direction  of  Sergeant  Lock,  proceeded  to  the  piece 
of  waste  land  west  of  the  Caledoniau-road,  illus- 
trated some  time  ago  in  the  Builder,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  putting  a stop  to  the  desecration  of  the 
Sabbath,  which  has  for  long  been  allowed  to  take 
place.  At  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the  police, 
there  was  the  usual  company  of  “ roughs,”  and 
luds  and  girls,  who  could  not  fail  to  be  injured  by 
such  association.  After  some  little  resistance,  the 
swings  were  stopped,  and  the  unruly  crowd  dis- 
persed— much  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  quiet 
dwellers  in  the  neighbourhood.  It  is  probable  that 
an  attempt  will  be  made  to  continue  the  nuisance, 
but  the  matter,  doubtless,  will  be  firmly  dealt  with. 


SUNDERLAND  HAVELOCK  JIONUMENT. 

The  models  and  designs  sent  in  by  the  various 
competitors  for  the  Havelock  Monument,  have 
been  e.xhibitedin  the  Lecture  Hall,  at  the  Sunder- 
land Athenreum. 

The  monument  is  to  be  erected  on  the  hill  in 
the  Park.  The  committee  advertised  for  designs 
for  a bronze  colossal  monument  of  not  more  than 
9 feet  in  height,  on  a pedestal  of  10  or  12  feet,  as 
it  would  be  erected  on  a rock  TO  feet  high.  There 
are  twenty-six  statues,  two  busts,  and  an  obelisk, 
and  several  designs  for  statues  and  canopies.  The 
! competitors  include  Mr.  G.  G.  Adams,  Mr.  W,  F. 
Woodington,  Mr.  Bell,  Mr.  J.  C.  Lough  (an 
equestrian  statue  and  others),  Mr.  E.  G.  Pap- 
worth  (an  obelisk  with  ^figure  at  the  base), 
Mr.  K.  Jefferson,  Mr.  Thorneycroft,  Messrs.  Oliver 
and  Lamb,  aided  by  Mr.  Beall  (a  Gothic  canopy 
over  the  statue  of  the  great  hero  supported  on 
clustered  columns,  forming  angle  piers  at  each 
corner,  from  whicli  spring  Pointed  arches ; above 
these  arches  are  gables  enclosing  shields,  in  which 
are  placed  the  arms  of  Havelock,  East-India  Com- 
pany, Britain,  and  Sunderland.  There  is  an 
upper  stage  of  octagonal  form,  designed  for  a clock 
tower  or  observatory,  reached  by  a turret  stair- 
case, proposed  to  be  formed  in  one  of  the  angle 
piers.  The  roof  is  finished  with  a stone  spire, 
crocketed),  Mr.  Noble,  Mr.  Behnes,  Mr.  Camroux, 
and  Mr.  Rowe,  of  South  Shields. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  MUSEUM. 

On  Wednesday  evening  last,  the  Rev.  J.  L. 
Petit,  M.A.  read  an  elaborate  paper  “On  Refine- 
ment in  Architecture,”  illustrated  by  a large 
number  of  drawings,  and  to  which  we  shall  return. 

On  the  part  of  the  council,  Mr.  Godwin,  in 
moving  a vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Petit,  stated  that 
on  Wednesday,  March  30th,  the  prizes  awarded  to 
art-workmen  will  be  presented,  and  a lecture 
delivered  “ On  the  Application  of  Colour  to 
Form,  and  their  distinctive  Properties,”  by  Mr. 
George  Scharf,  r.S.A. 


THE  REV.  C.  H.  SPURGEON’S  NEW 
TABERNACLE. 

THE  DESiaN  SELECTED  BY  THE  CGMPETITOES. 

In  our  present  number  we  give  an  exterior 
perspective  view  of  the  tlesign  for  the  New  Taber- 
nacle, to  which  the  first  premium  was  awarded  by 
the  competitors.  It  was  produced  by  Mr.  E.  0. 
Robins,  architect,  who  says  the  general  arrange- 
ment of  his  plan  resulted  from  a conviction  that 
the  particular  instructions  given  to  arcliitects 
were  not  arrived  at  without  mature  consideration 
on  the  part  of  the  Building  Committee,  whose  in- 
structions, therefore,  were  adopted  by  the  designer 
as  the  premises  of  the  problem  which  was  re- 
quired to  be  solved  by  the  competing  architects. 

Thus  the  plan  of  the  Music-liall,  an  oblong  apart- 
ment, with  semi-octagonal  ends,  and  an  arched 
central  roof,  with  side  aisles,  in  which  the  galleries 
are  situated,  having  proved  acoustically  good, 
was  preferred  by  the  architect,  no  less  than  by 
the  committee,  whose  opinion  was  the  result  of 
their  experience.  In  the  present  design  the  semi- 
octagonal  ends  of  the  Music-hall  arc  exchanged 
for  the  semi-circular,  the  walls  being  continued 
round  in  an  unbroken  line,  without  the  interven-- 
tion  of  the  corner  staircases,  as  in  the  Music- 
hall  ; an  inner  peristyle  of  ornamental  iron  columns 
being  also  arranged  equi-distnnt  from  each  other 
and  the  walls  with  which  they  are  parallel. 

Between  these  columns  and  the  wall,  the  double 
tier  of  galleries  sweep  round  the  entire  building, 
in  uninterrupted  continuity.  The  pulpit  occupies 
the  central  spot  of  one  of  the  semicircular  ends, 
and  immediately  in  front  of  it  is  the  baptistery. 

Tlie  arched  roof  of  the  central  nave  is  enriched 
with  raised  mouldings,  and  is  cromied  with  au 
ornamental  iron  skylight,  extending  throughout 
its  whole  length,  and  divided  only  by  the  main 
ribs  of  the  roof,  which  are  not  severed  in  the 
centre,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Music-hall.  King- 
post trusses  occur  over  the  side  aisles,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  main  roof,  which  extenially  has  the 
appearance  of  being  one,  although  internally  it  is 
divided  into  three  portions. 

“3,000  sittings  are  provided  for,  and  1,000  stands 
ing  places,  without  inconveniencing  the  passage  of 
pewholders  to  their  seats.  Not  far  short  of  1,200 
persons  are  accommodated  with  seats  on  the  ground 
floor  (from  which  there  are  eight  means  of  exit), 
allowing  1 foot  7 inches  to  each  person.  Th* 
precise  number  required  on  the  ground  floor  was 
not  stated,  but  a greater  number  might  readily 
be  seated  without  altering  any  principle  peculiar 
to  the  design.” 

The  author  pleads  economic  reasons  for  the  form 
(objected  to  by  us)  of  the  corner  staircases  whicli 
fill  up  the  spandril  spaces  formed  by  the  circular 
ends,  and  says  care  has  been  taken  to  provide 
sufficient  width  of  tread  next  to  the  well-hole  to 
allow  of  persons  safely  passing  up  and  down 
further,  that  a handrail,  on  brackets,  is  also  pro- 
vided next  the  wall. 

All  the  landings  are  sustained  on  iron  column^ 
rising  from  the  basement  upwards,  one  over  the 
other.  The  illustration  renders  unnecessary  any 
description  of  the  general  character  and  treatment 
of  the  exterior.  We  have  only  to  add  that  the 
! building  was  designed  to  be  set  back  some  distanco 
I from  the  road,  and  to  be  surrounded  with  walks 
and  shrubberies,  with  carriage  entrances  both  in 
front  and  rear. 


Gems  at  Soeth  Kensington  Museum. — Au 
important  collection,  lent  by  Mr.  Matthew  Uzielli^ 
of  antique  and  other  engraved  gems  and  cameos, 
is  now  to  be  seen  in  the  Museum,  South  Ken- 
sington. It  comprises  nearly  - 500  specimens; 
many  of  great  excellence  and  value,  including  up- 
wards of  350  of  those  recently  dispersed  at  the 
sale  of  the  Hertz  collection.  There  are  examples 
of  the  best  periods  of  Greek  and  Greco-Roman 
work ; also  some  of  the  cinque-cento  on  settings 
of  the  time.  The  reception  on  loan  of  fine  works 
of  art  from  private  persons  who  are  willing  to 
give  the  public  some  benefit  from  their  collections,, 
is  a characteristic  of  the  Museum  of  Art  at 
South  Kensington. 
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COLOUEIJTG  SCULPTURE, 

In  a recent  lecture  by  professor  Westmacott,  on 
the  application  of  colour  to  arcliitecture  and  sculp- 
ture, reference  is  made  to  the  colouring  of  a cast 
of  part  of  the  frieze  of  the  Parthenon,  in  the 
Crystal  Palace.  If  it  be  in  the  state  in  which  I 
saw  it  when  it  was  first  exhibited,  the  learned 
lecturer  may  well  speak  of  it  as  a great  failure. 
The  impression  which  this  modern  attempt  at 
sculpture-colouring  made  upon  me  was,  that  the 
horses,  &c.  looked  like  masses  of  putty  or  clay  of 
diflereot  colours,  or  some  such  dense  and  muddv 
material.  I was  perhaps  the  more  forcibly  im- 
pressed by  this  opacity  and  heaviness  of  effect 
from  Laving  just  completed  the  self-imposed  task 
of  colouring  the  whole  of  the  plaster  ornanieuts 
(consisting  of  heraldic  devices,  flowers,  fruit,  (Sic.) 
of  an  Elizabethan  ceding  in  my  own  dwelling. 
My  first  attempts  in  this  work  were  executed 
fjuite  in  the  manner  of  the  Sydenham  frieze,  and 
the  result  was  a very  similar  opaque,  heavy,  and 
obtrusive  effect  of  colour.  My  red  roses  were 
coloured  with  a tint  made  up  of  lake  and  white- 
lead  in  oil : my  pomegranates  conveyed  the  idea 
of  solid  lumps  of  chromate  of  lead  and  vermilion  : 
my  heraldic  camel  was  exactly  the  tint  and  tone 
of  the  brown  horses  of  the  Sydenham  failure;  and 
thxis  the  whole  ceiling,  as  a piece  of  colour,  became 
a thing  “out  of  keeping;'”  for  by  no  ingeuiiity,  as 
to  gradations  of  tint,  could  it  be  made  to  keep 
its  pictorial  distance,  or  due  subordination  to  the 
general  effect  of  the  apartment.  I at  last  got  out 
of  my  difficulties  by  applying  some  of  the  know- 
ledge I had  derived,  from  the  study  of  an  excellent 
Bassan  picture  in  my  possession,  to  my  new  occu- 
pation of  house-painter.  Actuated  by  my  notions 
of  Venetian  modes  of  colouring,  I had  the  whole 
of  my  hard  work  covered  with  two  or  three  coats 
of  white-le.ad  and  oil ; and,  upon  this  as  a ground, 
I began,  de  novo,  applying  all  my  tints,  as  far  as 
was  practicable,  in  glazing  or  transparent  colours. 
This  mode  of  procedure  set  all  to  rights:  my  de- 
tails became  nice,  gem-like  “ bits  of  colour,”  and 
the  geiieral  effect  quite  Venetian,  or  Bassau-esque. 
This  bit  of  amateur  e.xperience  may  perhaps  not 
only  explain  why  the  colouring  of  the  Sydenham 
frieze  was  a failure,  but  may  also  possibly  serve  to 
remind  us  that  there  are  such  things  as  principles 
of  colour-fnj7,  as  well  as  scientific  systems  of  colour. 

M.  I.  H. 

EXGINEERIXCr  WORKS  ABROAD. 

The  works  for  the  construction  of  the  terminus 
of  the  Mneennes  Railway  have  just  been  com- 
menced in  Paris  on  the  'east  of  the  Place  de  la 
Bastille,  between  the  Rue  de  Lyon  and  the  Rue 
de  Cbarenton,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  court  of 
the  Israelites.  The  northern  extremity  of  the 
station  forms  an  angle  of  the  entrance  of  the 
Boulevarb  which  is  to  he  opened  from  the  Place  de 
la  Bastille  to  the  Bois  de  Vincennes,  passing  by  the 
Ban-lire  de  Iteuilly.  In  the  Rue  de  Lyon  they 
are  busy  demoli.shiug  the  last  houses  which  would 
obstruct  the  new  arched  viaduct  which  carries  the 
Vincennes  Railway  into  Paris. 

On  the  1st  inst.  the  last  portion  of  the  railway 
from  Pistoja  to  Lucca  was  opened  for  public 
traffic. 

Rails  for  the  Marseilles  and  Toulon  Railway 
have  arrived  at  the  Toulon  terminus,  and  it  is 
confidently  expected  that,  by  the  15th  of  March, 


terminated.  Thus  a length  of  110  kilometres 
added  to  the  line,  making  a total  of  360  kilo- 
metres. 

Alar  to  Santander,  36  kilometres,  will  he  finished 
in  the  present  year.  On  the  Almausa  to  Valencia 
line  the  works  are  finished  to  a few  kilometres  of 
the  end  of  the  line.  The  Seville  and  Cordova,  the 
Seville  and  Jerez,  and  the  Puerto  Real  and  Cadiz 
lines  are  in  the  same  state  of  active  progress 
towards  completion  this  year. 

From  Barcelona  to  Saragossa  more  than  16,000 
workmen  are  at  different  points  on  the  line.  The 
company  spend  daily,  for  the  salaries  of  the  work- 
men, 10,000  piastres  fortes,  or  50,000  francs  and 
upwards.  Thanks  to  the  exertions  of  the  directors 
of  management,  this  line  will  also  be  ready,  we  are 
assured,  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  railway  bridge  over  the  Rhine  is  continued 
without  interruption.  The  temporary  bridge, 
false- works,  (tc.  and  scaffolding  have  been  for  some 
time  finished  on  the  eastern  bank  as  far  as  the 
first  pier.  They  present  a good  appearance  for 
solidity — insomuch  as  the  timber-work  that  is  to 
serve  for  the  construction  of  the  permanent  pier 
is  so  strongly  put  together,  that  it  reminds  one  of 
a fortress.  Inside  are  the  iron  caissons  that  are 
to  be  sunk  in  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  on  which 
the  piers  will  stand.  As  soon  as  these  caissons 
have  been  placed  in  the  bed  of  the  river,  masons 
v'ill  descend  to  carry  up  the  stonework.  By  a 
proper  arrangement  they  can  work  for  a long  time 
under-water  : the  air  is  renewed  by  pumps  at  the 
same  time  that  the  foul  air  is  abstracted.  On  the 
French  side  of  the  bridge  tlie  railway  works 
advance  rapidly. 

During  the  year  1858,  in  Germany,  129^  miles 
of  railways  were  opened  (the  German  mile  has 
7-408  kilometres  in  length),  namely  24^  belonging 
to  difterent  governments,  and  105  to  companies. 


an  engme  can  run  over  the  line  all  the  way  to 
Llarseilles, — not  for  public  traffic,  however,  for 
which  the  opening  is  fixed  in  May  next. 

Several  Sardinian  officers  and  engineers  have 
lately  proceeded  to  Milan  to  take  part  in  a confer- 
ence relative  to  the  international  station  of  the 
Ticino  for  the  junction  of  the  Lombardy  railways 
with  those  of  the  Victor  Emmanuel  or  Sardinian 
Railway. 

The  Henna  Gazette  publishes  the  international 
telegraphic  convention  concluded  between  Prussia, 
France,  and  Belgium,  in  the  name  of  the  Austrio- 
Gcrman  Telegraphic  Union.  The  convention  was 
signed  at  Brussels  on  the  30bh  of  June,  1858,  and 
raUfied  by  the  Austrians  on  the  15th  of  September 

In  Spain,  on  the  Madrid  and  Saragossa  line,  the 
section  from  Madrid  to  Quadalaxara  is  on  the  point 
of  being  terminated.  The  inauguration  is  to  take 
place  very  shortly.  This  section  is  60  kilometres 
long. 

Tho  directors  of  the  North  Spanish  line  wiU  be 
ready  m a few  months  to  put  into  circulation  the 
iraportnut  sections  of  Avila  to  Valladolid  and  from 
V alladolul  to  Burgos— altogether  250  kilometres, 
i he  company  have  come  to  the  determination  to 
inaugurate,  at  the  same  time  as  the  two  above 
mentioned,  that  of  San  Isidro  de  Dueuas  to  Alar.  : 
The  earth-works  and  masonrj'  arc  completely 


THE  “ BUILDER’S”  LAW  NOTES. 

Master  and  Servant. — Temporary  Illness. — 
By  an  agreement  between  plaintiff  and  defendant, 
the  former  agreed  to  serve  the  latter  for  tho  term  of 
ten  years  as  a servant  (a  brewer),  and  the  defendant 
agreed  that  during  that  time  he  would  pay  the 
plaintiff  a certain  weekly  sum.  During  the  service 
the  plaintiff'  had  an  attack  of  rheumatic  gout,  and 
was  obliged  by  this  illness  to  be  absent  for  thirteen 
weeks,  after  which  he  returned  to  liis  service.  The 
defendant  refused  to  pay  him  for  these  thirteen 
weeks,  and  he  brought  an  action  for  the  amount. 
It  was  held  that  he  was  entitled  to  recover,  for 
that  the  contract  had  never  ceased  to  be  in  force. 
It  would  have  ceased  if  the  plaintiff  had  proved 
incompetent,  or  had  voluntarily  refused  to  act,  or 
had  become  permanently  disabled  by  a disease 
rendering  biui  unable  to  return  to  bis  duty. — 
CueJeson  Y.  Stone. 

Insolvency. — Unless  notice  of  opposition  be  duly 
entered,  according  to  the  rules  of  the  court,  no 
creditor  can  oppose  an  insolvent-’s  discharge.  If 
a debt  be  omitted  from  the  schedule,  the  proceed- 
ings in  insolvency  will  be  no  bar  to  the  recoverv 
of  that  debt,  even  though  the  same  creditor's 
name  be  inserted  for  another  debt.  A debt 
omitted  from  the  schedule  will  not  be  allowed  by 
the  court  to  be  inserted  in  a schedule  under  any 
subsequent  insolvency.  If  a lease  be  in  the  pos- 
session of  an  insolvent  who  is  in  arrear  of  rent  to 
his  lessor,  and  that  it  is  of  no  rise  to  creditors, 
the  court  will  compel  the  insolvent  to  give  up 


Acknou'ledgment  of  Debt  hy  a Minor. A 

written  acknowledgment  of  a debt  is  an  answer  to 
a plea  of  a Statute  of  Limitations,  even  though 
made  by  a minor,  provided  that  the  debt  was  for 
necessaries  supplied  to  him. — Willins  v.  Smith. 

Land  sold  under  Incumbered  JEstaies  Act. — The 
Incumbered  Estates  Act  declares  lands  sold  in  the 
Incumbered  Estates  Court  to  he  discharged  from 
“ all  charges  and  incumbrances.”  It  has  been  held 
that  the  purchaser  is,  however,  bound  to  pay 
arrears  of  poor-rate,  and  that  the  lands  could  be 
distrained  for  same,  as  poor-rate  is  not  a charge 
within  tho  meaning  of  the  Act. — Lally  v.  Coji- 
cannon. 


possession  to  the  landlord ; but  if  the  lease  be  in 
the  hands  of  a third  party,  the  court  cannot 
interfere. — Re  Allen. 

Landlord  and  Tenant. — Jnstirance. — A landlord 
insured  certain  premises.  They  were  burnt  down, 
and  he  received  the  insurance  money.  It  was  held 
that  he  was  entitled  to  maiutam  an  action  for  the 
rent  even  though  he  did  not  lay  out  the  money  on 
rebuilding  the  premises. — Loffts  v.  Dennis. 

Docks. — Poor-rates, — The  Tyne  Improvement 
Commissioners  were  bound  to  expend  the  dock 
tolls  on, — 1,  the  current  expenses;  2,  payment 
of  interest  on  loan ; and,  3,  on  the  reduction  of 
tolls.  It  has  been  held  that  they  were  liable  to 
pay  poor-rate  for  the  docks. — Queen\.  Tyne  Com- 
missioners. 

Master  and  Apprentice, — A master  may  correct 
an  apprentice  for  robbing  him,  but  cannot  for  that 
cause  (except  in  the  city  of  Loudon  by  custom) 
dismiss  him  from  apprenticeship. — Philpsv.  Cliff. 

Libel. — In  an  action  for  libel,  it  is  not  a justifi- 
cation that  the  libellous  matter  was  pre\'iou8ly 
published  by  a tbii-d  person,  and  that  the  de- 
fendant at  the  time  of  his  publication  disclosed  the 


IMPROVED  CRAB. 

After  the  meeting  of  the  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers  on  February  1st,  Mr.  Denison,  Q.C.  ex- 
hibited a small  crab,  or  winch,  callable  of  lifting 
half  a ton  with  a single  pulley,  although  light 
enough  to  be  carried  in  one  band.  It  had  two 
short  barrels  with  five  grooves  in  them  for  the 
rope,  and  a wheel  at  the  end  of  each  barrel,  both 
of  -which  were  driven  by  equal  pinions  on  the 
winding  arbor.  The  rope  passed  from  one  barrel 
to  the  other ; and  the  loose  end  was  either  pulled 
oft'  by  hand,  or  fell  by  its  own  weight,  or  by  the 
weight  of  the  descending  blocks  or  empty  bucket 
attached  to  it,  if  the  crab  was  worked  alternately, 
like  buckets  in  a well. 

Several  members  stated  that  the  machine  was 
a very  good  one,  but  that  it  had  been  invented 
long  ago,  and  was  now  in  use  in  many  factories. 
To  this  it  was  replied,  that  it  was  surprising  that 
so  valuable  an  improvement  of  such  a clumsy 
machine  as  the  common  long-barrelled  crab, 
should  have  been  unknown  to  the  various  en- 
gineers, builders,  and  other  persons  conversant 
\vitb  such  matters,  to  whom  it  had  been  shown  or 
described.  It  was  found  that  the  time  spent  in 
fleeting  the  chain  was  a quarter  of  the  time  spent 
in  actually  lifting  the  Westminster  beU  to  the  top 
of  the  tower,  and  two  crabs  were  used  for  it; 
whereas,  with  one  such  machine  as  this,  it  could 
have  been  lifted  the  whole  201  feet  without  any  in- 
terruption. The  object  in  bringing  the  machine  to- 
the  institution  was  to  make  it  generally  known, 
and  to  show  its  convenience,  and  it  was  hoped  that 
the  present  conversation  would  assist  in  doing  so, 
as  it  probably  would,  even  more  completely  than 
if  the  invention  had  been  really  new  and  compara- 
ratively  untried. 


THE  SPURGEON  DESIGNS. 


Sib, — A wi-iter  who  begins  by  ironically  telling^ 
you  be  is  “ one  of  the  authors  of  bad  art,”  might 
be  expected  to  defend  either  their  art  in  general, 
or  at  least  his  own  j but  Mr.  Pococlc,  in  the  letter 
so  begun,  confines  himself  to  reminding  me  of 
what  is  or  is  not"  art,” — questions  on  which  I can- 
not see  that  we  dift'er  at  all,  and  utterly  ignores 
the  only  one  on  which  the  reasonableness  of  the 
votes  I was  defending  turned,  namely,  whether- 
the  art  (much  or  little)  elicited  hy  these  compe- 
titions, and  of  which  I suppose  his  accepted 
design  may  stand  for  a fair  representative,  is  a 
public  benefit  or  a public  evil. 

Now,  if  I take  naturally,  as  the  readiest  to 
hand  merely,  this  design  of  his  as  my  text  for 
making  out  the  proposition  that  all  this  art 
(which,  if  it  please  him,  shall  be  assumed  most  in 
bis  design),  all  that  is  now  done  among  us  as 
“architecture,”  or  all  that  distinguishes  such  a 
design  from  a mere  bricklayer’s  work,  like  St. 
Luke’s  Asylum,  or  the  plainest  warehouse,  is  a 
pure  and  unmitigated  evil ; I beg  it  may  not  be 
supposed  I depreciate  that  design  among  its  own 
class,  or  think  it  any  ^vay  inferior  to  those  of 
the  Barrys,  Wyatts,  Pugins,  Sinirkes,  or  other 
ruling  ffimilies  of  the  architect  caste  (for  a caste 
it  is  rapidly  becoming  among  us).  On  the  con- 
trary, without  wasting  time  in  a comparison,  we 
may  safely  assume  it  superior  to  them,  for,  in  a 
false  art,  the  new  practitioner  does  better  than 
the  established,  on  many  accounts.  It  takes  better 
work  to  make  a name  than  to  sustain  one  already 
in  fashion : where  no  tribunal  exists,  the  more  a 
man  has  to  do  the  worse  it  is  done  : “ live  and 
learn,”  where  the  thing  learnt  is  a nuisance,  must 
be  equivalent  to  “ live  and  do  worse.”  And  thus, 
on  all  accounts,  a man’s  first  works  are  his  best — 
as  we  constantly  find  in  this  art — while  in  every 
true  and  useful  art  the  contrary  takes  place. 

I can  but  take  now  those  features  of  the  design 
which  appear  in  your  weR-coudensed  description, 
because  '‘Metropolitan”  was  not  one  of  thosc- 


name  of  that  person,  and  believed  all  the  state-  that  impressed  the  memory  by  their  boldness  or 
ments  contained  in  the  libel  to  be  true. — Tidman  any  worse  peculiarity,  nor  that  drew  me  to  a 
Ainslie.  j second  view  by  any  better  one.  Indeed,  on 
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referring  to  my  notes,  I find  that,  with  two 
exceptions,  Honi  soit  qui  mol  y -pense”  and 
“ Let  the  Souse  he  builded,’*  every  design  that 
received  architects’  votes  was  of  the  number  I 
eliminated  at  the  first  view,  for  their  marks,  as  I 
thought,  of  either  hopeless  littleness  or  incorri- 
gible wrongness  or  sophistication  of  mindj  though 
among  such  as  had  no  votes  are  many  that  inte- 
rested me  much,  as  " Palma  (the  least),  "Finem 
respicCy’  "All  above  ground”  (whose  incomplete 
state  as  to  specification,  &c.  I unhappily  regarded 
as  excluding  it  from  receiving  votes,  forgetting 
that  this  was  decided  by  the  committee  when  they 
hung  it),  the  solitary  Gothic  design,  so  strangely 
mislabelled  "Byzantine”  (as  if  to  get  in  under 
false  colours),  and  the  unframed  set  of  drawings 
with  a square  plan  (apparently  not  fitting  the 
site),  and  a two-coloured  brick  elevation,  with  a 
/VT,  if  inaiM-IViarl  Thfi  TTntixp.  of  Pmuer.” 


scroll  on  it  inscribed  " The  Souse  of  Prayer, 
which,  though  not  a bit  more  refined  or  better 
art  than  might  be  expected  of  a South-Sea  can- 
nibal, was  quite  as  Christian,  and  I believe  would, 
in  execution,  be  more  dignified  than  any  temple 
these  British  isles  have  produced  since  the  first 
generation  of  outlay-paid  artists,  or  are  likely  to 
produce  before  the  last. 

To  come,  however,  to  the  selected  plan,  you  say 
first,  it  differs  from  the  Surrey  Music-hall  in 
having  rectangular  ends  instead  of  apses.  Kow, 
as  the  plan  of  this  hall,  we  were  told,  having 
“ proved  acoustically  good  ” would  “ decidedly  be 
preferred,”  a bricklayerattempting  no  architecture 
would  of  course  have  copied  its  main  peculiarities, 
the  only  ones  distinguishing  its  internal  form  from 
that  most  common  to  all  halls  and  chapels,  its  two 
apsidal  ends.  And  in  so  doing,  he  would  repro- 
duce, whether  wittingly  or  not,  its  acoustics.  But 
your  “ architect”  has  far  too  much  art  to  attend 
to  such  trifles,  or  stoop  to  such  copyism  as  this  ! 

Do  not  think  be  will  copy  anything  less  diffic\ilt 
than  acanthus  leaves.  Here,  then,  by  the  first 
stroke  of  architecture,  Mr.  Spurgeon’s  people  lose 
their  acoustics,  for  if  they  think  the  acoustic 
virtue  of  the  Surrey  HaU  resides  in  its  having  four 
towers  or  pepper-boxes  (the  only  feature  of  it  they 
now  retain),  they  will  be  wofully  undeceived. 

Next,  the  having  seats  concentric  with  the 
pulpit.  This  you  mention  as  a peculiarity  of  the 
design,  but  it  never  could  be  so  in  any  time  or 
place  where  there  were  real  architects.  Where 
building  was  an  art  at  all,  if  500  men  made  de- 
signs for  this  purpose,  not  one  would  make  the 
seats  otherwise  than  concentric — concentric,  but 
not  (as  you  say  Mr.  Pocock’s  are)  circular. 
Circular  joinery  is  one  of  those  inventions,  by  the 
presence  of  which  you  may  instantly  recognize 
outlay-paid  design. 

Before  there  were  outlay-paid  artists  it  never 
occurred,  nor  could  occur,  to  any  mind,  to  sink 
labour  and  wood  in  a production  so  wantonly  op- 
posite to  the  material’s  nature.  But  of  course 
this  occurs  to  outlay-paid  minds  continually,  be 
cause  often  (as  in  this  case),  by  its  means,  what  it 
would  take  any  one  some  hours’  study  to  eft’ect  by 
arrangement  of  straight  seats,  any  clerk  can  be 
left  to  do  with  a pair  of  compasses  in  a few  minutes ; 
some  thousands  of  feet  of  wasted  material,  and 
thousands  of  hours  of  joiners^  labour  being  thus 
made  do  duty  for  one  hour  of  the  architect's,  which 
is  the  grand  distinctive  principle  of  this  modern 
art,  the  one  great  lamp  of  architecture  and  en- 
gineering, whose  light  will  meet  you  at  every 
turn,  the  clue  that  will  take  a critic  through  aU 
their  otherwise  unaccounlable  mazes. 

Again,  the  raising  as  an  inclined  plane  the  por- 
tion of  chapel  floor  farthest  from  the  pulpit,  and 
thus  getting  height  for  lighting  the  lecture-room, 
was  a simple  matter  of  course,  if  the  instructions 
were  followed  to  their  logical  consequences.  No 
real  designer  could  have  arranged  these  things 
otherwise,  and  the  fact  of  there  being  any  designs 
at  all  differing  on  these  points  merely  shows  the 
\itter  state  of  chaos  and  moping  darkness  to  which 
a few  generations  of  false  system, — outlay-pay, 
have  reduced  this  whole  business  of  design  and 
building.  But  now  see.  “iVliat  does  it  avail  to  be 
ever  so  right  on  one  point  by  the  chance  stroke  of 
a great  artist  ? What  is  the  use  of  getting  this 
additional  height  to  a room,  if,  on  the  side  where 
you  have  it,  and  where  a bricklayer  would  natu- 
rally put  its  windows,  your  artist  has  to  “ convey 
the  impress  of  his  mind  and  heart”  in  a Corin- 
thian portico  ? Tim,  if  a place  for  “ mind  and 
heart,”  is  none  for  a porch  or  entrances,  even 
were  the  chapel  floor  on.  the  ground.  It  would 
only  be  so  if  you  had  a direct  central  approach, 
as  up  Ludgate-hill  to  St.  Paul’s.  In  a icayside 
building,  the  corners  of  the  front,  and  not  its 
centre,  the  two  points  one  of  which  every  comer 


place  for  admitting  light  to  it;  and  the  “two 
feet  additional  height  ” which  the  rising  floor  is 
said  to  give  Mr.  Pocock’s  lecture-room  (hut  which 
in  any  reasonably  proportioned  design  would  be  a 
dozen  feet  instead  of  two),  are  totally  useless  if 
not  to  obtain  it  more  light.  In  any  time  or  place 
of  rational  building,  Gothic  or  Madagascan,  this 
wall  of  the  lecture-room  would  be  converted 
wholly  into  buttress  and  window,  contrived  to  get 
everv  ineb  of  light  possible,  and  the  highest  side 
being  thus  turned  to  its  natural  use,  the  lower 
ones  would  not  be  hurt  hy  the  contact  of  the 
appendages  for  access  to  all  parts  and  floors,  from 
the  natural  entries  at  these  two  places,  without 
passing  which  no  person  can  enter  or  leave  the 
site.  But  “art”  must  have  these  appendages, — 
No,  a useless  imitation  of  what  answered  to  them 
in  another  kind  of  building, — a sham  temple- 
front, — blocking  up  the  place  where  the  u'indoics 
were  wanted ; and  windows  (but  not  availing  to 
light  the  room  better  than  a cellar),  where  the 
accesses  were  wanted ! 

Not,  however,  that  the  artist  has  any  objection 
to  comer  entrances;  for,  far  from  this,  he  pro- 
vides you  grand  ones,  with  “towers  100  feet 
high,”  not  only  at  or  near  these  comers  toward 
the  .street,  but  equally  at  those  turned  from  it, 
and  buried  200  feet  deep  in  private  premises  and 
back  slums  ! Tliis  very  novel  idea  will  I suppose 
save  the  new  tabernacle  from  the  remark  of 
Pugin  on  its  predecessors,  of  which  the  Irish 
version  runs, — 


“ Tliey  puts  a front  up  to  the  street. 

Like  ould  Westminster  Abbey, 

But  thin  they  thinks  to  chate  the  Lord, 

And  builds  the  back  part  shabby  ! ” 

At  least  it  will  if  these  four  “ to\yers  ” (just 
50  feet  higher  than  the  stairs,  of  which  they  are 
birilt  to  be  the  “ casesf  hut  50  feet  two  low  for 
belfries,  or  the  very  shabbiest  of  shabby-genteel 
attempts  at  mock  ones)  are  to  be  as  unitorm  in 
workmanship  as  in  height.  Of  which  equality  in 
height,  however,  I can  see  no  conceivable  result 
but  to  destroy  the  symmetry  and  unity  of  the 
whole  thing.  *The  two  ends  of  a church  or  taber- 
nacle never  have  like  uses,  any  more  than  those  of 
an  animal  or  a ship;  and  therefore  to  make  them 
alike  (or  apparently  alike  in  any  possible  view)  is 
(as  Buskin  says  of  the  earliest  and  almost  sole 
instance  of  it.  King’s  College  Chapel)  as  perfect  a 
blunder  as  to  represent  the  fore  and  aft  of  an 
animal  (or  I will  add  a boat)  alike.  An  animal 
with  a head  at  each  end  would  be  as  contrary  to 
symmetry  as  with  the  body  lop-sided  or  cars  dis- 
similar ; and  the  analogue  has,  even  in  this  land 
of  architectural  monstrosities,  been  as  yet  confined, 
so  far  as  I know,  to  the  absurdly  over-praised 
chapel  at  Cambridge,  and  the  hardly  baser  example 
of  St.  John’s,  ‘Westminster. 

As  the  entrances,  however,  are  dispersed,  it 
seems,  all  round  the  building,  I conclude  the 
architect  was  privately  informed  of  an  intention 
of  Mr.  Spurgeon’s  friends  to  buy  all  the  surround- 
ing properties.  Otherwise,  or  till  that  is  done, 
such  a building,  jammed  in  among  them,  could 
only  convey  the  ridiculous  idea  so  many  of  our 
buildings  do,  by  tbeir  total  irrelevance  to  any 
thing  about  their  site,  of  haying  dropped  there 
from  the  moon;  or  like  M.  Crepinet’s  new  West- 
minster, if  it  is  ever  built,  of  being  cut  out  of 
some  distant  city  and  fitted  in.  Indeed,  I would 
suggest  to  our  anti-papal  divines  whether  some 
eccentricity  of  this  kind,  committed  when  such 
were  rare,  may  not  furnish  a plausible  origin  for 
the  traditions  of  the  Holy  House  of  Loretto.  In 
modern  England,  however,  the  only  myth  likely 
to  be  originated  by  so  familiar  a sight,  will  he  that 
the  architect  copied,  instead  of  his  portico,  his 
whole  building,  after  the  pattern,  not  “ that  was 
showed  him  on  the  mount,”  but  engraved  into  one 
of  his  pattern-books  from  the  market-place  of 
some  unheard-of  Russian  or  Spanish  town,  where 
all  its  entrances,  &c.,  were  intelligible. 

If  people  can  only  enter  and  leave  your  premises 
at  one  end,  why  are  they  to  enter  and  leave  your 
building  all  round,  and  (as  it  seems  by  the  equal 
widths  of  the  entries)  in  equal  numbers  every- 
where ? As  many  as  enter  directly  at  the  corners 
where  all  arrive,  j ust  so  many  are  to  march  thence, 
unsheltered,  the  building’s  Hill  length,  to  enter  it 
at  the  other  extreme  end ! And  this  while  you 
have,  where  neither  shelter  nor  entrance  is  wanted, 
a portico — (mock  Grecian  sun-shade) — that  to 
execute  unlaughably,  or  so  as  to  he  any  more  than 
a stage  sham  (especially  if  io  " convey  sentiments 
and  ideas  u-hich,  if  not  actually  novel,  have  some 
neu'  aspect  or  savour  imparted  to  them,”)  would 
cost  about  half  the  money  allotted  to  the  entire 
work,  and  all  the  light  of  your  second  principal 


must  first  arrive  at, — are  the  natural  places  to  enter  I room  I Moreover,  if  this  appeud^e  is  for  a 
by.  The  middle,  if  there  be  a room  there,  is  the  [ shelter,  it  is  (like  all  things  designed  for  one  use 


and  put  to  another)  an  exceeding  had  one,  the 
shed  being  some  30  feet  too  high  above  the  floor 
to  shelter  it  in  moderately  driving  nun ; the 
openings,  five  of  the  seven,  where  they  are  least 
wanted,  in  front ; and  lastly,  the  whole  not  shel- 
tering the  most  used  entries — those  of  the  mngs — 
at  aU.  But  if  it  be  said  to  be  for  its  original 
purpose  of  a sun-shade,  the  sun  can  never  shine 
on  an  east  front  in  this  latitude  from  an  altitude 
high  enough  to  throw  the  roof’s  shadow  on  the 
floor  at  all ! And  if  it  is  neither  a shelter  nor 
shade,  but  an  ornament,  it  is  at  once  a most  base 
and  most  extravagant  one, — most  base  (or  un- 
Christian,  because  it  uses  a maximum  of  manual 
labour  (and  that  of  degrading  kinds)  to  a minimum 
of  the  ornaraenter’s  own  labour;  and  most  ex- 
travagant, because  in  the  very  grandest  architec- 
tures and  most  ornate  ever  wrought,  they  not 
only  never  made  any  nuisance  (as  I have  shewn 
this  is)  for  an  ornament,  but  had  no  single  orna- 
ment bigger  or  costlier  than  a statue. 

Again  about  entries,  what  is  the  use  of  vaunting 
so  many  feet  width  of  them  from  the  uncovered 
into  the  covered  part  of  your  premises,  when  you 
have  not  half  so  many  from  the  streets  into  your 
whole  premises?  Of  course  I know  my  grand- 
mother’s answer,  that  the  amount  of  the  latter 
would  suffice  for  everyday  but  that  on  which  the 
building  is  to  be  burnt  down,  when  a double 
amount  of  ways  (merely  through  its  walls,  not  out 
of  the  premises),  will  be  needed  as  fire-escapes ! — 
An  argument  worthy  of  Timbuctoo,  not  Europe  ! — 

As  if  a work  of  this  cost  relatively  to  size,  had  here 
(in  a timber-importing  country,  say  nothing^  of 
civilization)  any  business  to  be  capable  of  catching 
fire! — MTiy  even  the  design  “ Ublque,”  to  which 
I only  gave  a third  vote,  showed  how  double  the 
required  number  could  be  accommodated  in  a fire- 
proof building  for  the  allotted  sum.  A “ Metro- 
politan” assembling  place  for  thousands,  depen- 
dent on  some  rotting  burning  sticks ! — Talk  of  a 
nineteenth  century, — it  would  have  been  deemed 
unworthy,  in  “Metropolitan”  work,  of  theyir^i, 
or  century  before  our  first,  that  of  Agrippa’s 
Pantheon  and  baths.  But  this  comes  of  the 
monstrous  political  fallacy,  I with  your  help  ex- 
posed, by  which  a proprietor  is  enabled  (for  what 
some  of  \our  correspondents  consider  “ a tax  on 
prudence”)  to  elude  God’s  law,  that  “ if  any  man’s 
work  be  burned  he  shall  suffer  loss,”  and  to 
“ insure”  a property’s  worth  to  himself,  without 
insuring  the  property, — insuring  its  existence 
among  mankind  at  all ! — The  mode  thus  created, 
of  private  building,  is  adopted  forthwith  into  all 
building ; the  “ prudence  ” is  prudence  of  course 
for  a church  as  well  as  an  individual ; and  this  by 
Christian  separatists,  of  so  exalted  a morale  that 
they  think  one  style  of  chxirch  architecture  is  of 
the  devil ! 

But  still  it  seems  from  the  widths  stated,  that 
the  artist  believes,  as  our  street  improvers  did  till 
so  recently  (when  they  have  made  the  discovery 
that  as  a chain  is  no  stronger  tfign  its  weakest 
link,  so  a way  is  no  wider  than  its  narrowest 
gorge),  that  excess  of  width  in  one  part  of  a way 
will  compensate  for  deficiency  somewhere  else. 
Though  this  was  plainly  the  most  general  theory 
among  competitors  however,  as  regards  the 
whole  of  each  sinuous  avenue  from  the  street 
to  the  chapel’s  interior,  yet  once  arrived  there, 
where  the  passage  begins  feeding  seats  on  each 
side  as  an  artery  feeds  its  branches,  or  (at 
departure  time)  receiving  from  them  all  like  a 
vein  from  the  capillaries;  henceforth,  through 
these  seats,  every  designer  began  to  draw  every 
passage  rigidly  parallel.  Of  course,  such  fits  of 
economy  as  nature  stoops  to  are  far  beneath  the 
attention  of  a man  of  art.  So  the  stream  (to 
the  fire-escape)  as  long  as  it  is  like  the  Upper 
Nile,  receiving  one  hundred  tributaries  (or,  at 
least,  one  at  every  2 feet  6 inches),  has  a channel 
of  unvarying  capacity;  but  where  it  flows,  as  the 
river  of  Egypt,  without  loss  or  gain,  there  we 
have  the  most  eccentric  expansions,  as  the  design- 
ers would  call  them  ; it  evidently  never  occuring 
to  them  that,  whatever  is  an  expansion  to  a stream 
going  one  way,  is  a contraction  to  it  when  re- 
turning ! 

The  double  stairs  to  keep  the  ways  from  Mr. 
Pocock’s  two  galleries  distinct  are  another  of  the 
points  that  never  could  he  a peculiarity  if  plans  in 
general  had  the  least  approach  to  reasonable 
attention.  Though  not  required  for  this  pur- 
pose, since  none  had  any  business  with  two  gal- 
leries at  all,  they  were  needed  for  preventing  such 
a confluence  of  streams  from  the  only  gallery 
and  chapel-floor,  of  which  the  account  says 
nothing. 

The  school-rooms  are  said  to  occupy  as  much  of 
the  basement  as  the  lecture-room  leaves,  as 
[ Indeed,  in  every  plan  I examined,  that  did  not 
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deviate  from  the  instructions  by  making  all  three 
an  out-building.  Now,  this  involves  two  little 
results — 1.  These  schools  themselves  (specified  to 
be  but  12  feet  high,  and  thus  made  some  40  feet 
wide)  arc,  like  the  lecture-room  as  to  light,  mere 
which,  indeed,  was  general;  competitors 
well  knowing  a committee  can  tell  about  as  much 
of  this  from  their  sections  as  a cow  can  of  a new 
shilling.  2.  There  remains  no  portion  of  base- 
ment for  an  air-artery  to  the  G,000  people  above, 
who,  it  seems,  must  either  be  fed  with  the  refuse 
of  these  school-rooms  (always  in  use  at  the  same 
time  with  a chapel,  while  its  congregation  are 
assembling),  or  else  depend  (contrary  to  the 
instructions  which  required  warwing  to  he  pro- 
vided for)  wholly  on  lateral  indraught  through 
the  fifteen  entrances  on  every  side.  And  tliis,  I 
suppose,  explains  at  last  why  they  are  so  distri- 
buted. 

Nothing  is  said  of  the  numbers  of  pillars  the 
artist  requires  to  bear  all  these  floors, — a matter 
bold  of  primary  importance  in  reasonable  archi- 
tecture. Where  it  was  in  a reasonable  state,  1 
doubt  if  the  most  unskilful  contriver  would 
cumber  his  building  with  more  than  my  design 
did,  namely,  seven.  Tlio  three  or  four  score  found 
necessary  in  most  of  these  works  of  art  (occa- 
sionally varied,  as  in  “ Templa  quam  dilecta,”  by 
the  addition  of  some  bulkier  ones  for  ornament) 
seem  to  have  been  taken  as  rnatters  of  course! 
Now,  this  is  another  of  the  infallible  character- 
istics of  outlay-paid  designs, — iron  pillars  of  about 
the  proportion  of  barley-sugar  sticks,  and  no  few'er 
or  farther  between  than  ancient  stone  ones.  The 
reason  lies  in  a nut-shell.  When  yon  are  given  a 
stronger  material  'for  pillars,  nothing  is  easier,  or 
involves  less  invention,  than,  like  the  engineers, 
to  draw  them  thinner;  but  to  reduce  numher 
instead  of  size, — to  make  fewer  f-erve  your  pur- 
pose,-—this  would  involve  design,  and  design  of 
the  kind  that  makes  a little  of  the  designer’s 
labour  replace  a larger  amount  of  manual  labour 
aiid  iron, — and  this  would  be  diametrically  oppo- 
site to  all  principles  of  outlay-paid  engineering 
and  architecture,  seeing  you  are  not  paid,  O de- 
signer, according  to  amount  of  design,  but  amount 
of  other  men’s  handiwork  and  iron.  Hence  the 
results  of  iron  among  us  are  such  things  as  those 
stations  at  Brickla3’er’s  Arms  and  Heading,  top- 
pling dow’n  like  card  houses  b}'  a carriage  happen- 
ing to  strike  one  of  their  fifty  or  one  hundred 
pillars ! Before  there  were  ontlay-paid  profes- 
sions, thej'  would  have  been  borne  on  six  or  eight; 
end  then  not  only  could  none  of  these  break  b^’  a 
carriage  tap,  but  less  iron  would  have  borne  more 
w’eight,  because  (as  Professor  Hodgkinson  has 
proved)  the  thinnest  unicasieful  proportion  for 
iron  posts  is  just  the  same  as  for  stone,  the  Co- 
rinthian. For  any  pillar  that  could,  by  any  load, 
be  made  to  bend  sooner  than  crush,  or  at  least  any 
two  such  pillar.s,  are  wasteful,  since  their  rnaterial 
put  into  one  pillar  would  bear  more.  But  I am 
trespassing.  , 

“ ’Tig  ail  unweeded  g-ardeii 
That  grows  to  seed.” 

E.  L.  Gaebett. 


feet,  or  nearly  half-a-mlle  in  length,  700  feet  in 
breadth,  and  covering  an  area  of  35  acres.  This 
large  basin  will  also  have  a communication  direct 
with  the  river,  about  the  centre  of  the  quay  wall. 
At  the  southern  edge  of  the  large  basin  piles  of 
warehouses  will  be  erected  against  the  face  of  the 
chalk  clifl'.  There  wiil  be  also  a line  of  ware- 
houses on  tlie  north  side  of  the  large  basin.  The 
third  basin  is  the  “ reserve  ” one,  1,000  feet  by 
GOO,  with  an  area  of  something  more  than  13  acres. 
The  estimate  for  the  construction  of  the  docks  is 
1,307,000^.  less  than  one-tenth  of  the  .sum  which 
has  been  expended  on  the  London,  St.  Katherine, 
or  other  docks  nearer  to  the  metropolis,  while  the 
accommodation  given  is  vastly  greater  than  that 
aflbrded  by  anj’  existing  dock  company.  By  the 
railwa.v,  the  docks  will  be  placed  in  connection 
with  Woolwich,  Chatham,  Sheerness,  Canterbur)', 
Dover,  Shornclifte,  Maidstone,  Portsmouth,  and 
all  the  military  and  naval  depots  and  establish 
ments  of  the  country.  The  brokers  acting  for  the 
company  are  Messrs.  Hill,  I'awcett,  and  Hill,  of 
Threadnecdle-street. 


THE  INCREASED  DOCK  ACCOMMODATION 
ON  THE  THAMES. 

In  reference  to  the  announcement  already 
made  by  ns,  we  can  now  state  that  a company 
has  been  formed,  entitled  the  “Northfieet  Docks 
Quays  Company,”  with  a capital  of 
i,5OO,00OZ.  the  directors  having  the  power  to  in- 
crease it  to  2,000,000/.  Property  has  been  secured 
at  Northfleet,  wliich  is  about  twenty  miles  from 
London,  near  Gravesend,  and  at  the  base  of  the 
Malk  clifls  adjoining  the  Rosherville-gardens. 
For  over  100  years- vessels  have  taken  their  ballast 
from  the  spot,  and  every  load  that  has  been 
Jipped  will  now  count  as  so  much  work  done  for 
the  company.  The  river  frontage  will  extend  for 
a ^stance  of  rather  more  than  three-quarters  of  a 
mile.  The  whole  area  to  he  occupied  with  the 
docks  and  necessary  buildings  will  be  165  acres. 
When  entirely  completed  there  will  be  throe 
docks,  each  communicating  with  the  other.  At 
the  western  extremity  there  will  be  a half-tidal 
dock.  _ Its  length  will  be  1,1G0  feet,  and  its  width 
/OU,  giving  an  area  of  rather  more  than  1-1  acres. 
This  dock  will  have  three  river  entrances,  all  of 
which  may  be  entered  at  any  state  of  the  tide: 
but  the  centre  one  will  be  available  at  high  water 
for  the  entrance ” " ’ • 


ST.  SIMON’S,  MOOIIE-STHEKT,  CHELSEA. 

Tite  new  Church  of  St.  Simon’s,  Moore-street, 
Chelsea,  ia  to  be  consecrated  on  tlie  21st,  by  the 
Bishop  of  London.  It  is  built  of  Kentish  Rag 
and  Batli  stone,  the  ivalls  inside  being  of  white 
brick,  relieved  with  red  and  purple.  The  columns 
to  the  eastward  are  of  red  marble,  with  carved 
capitals.  The  font  and  pulpit  are  of  stone,  witli 
marble  pillars,  and  the  east  windows  have  slender 
marble  shafts,  and  over  them  richly  carved  cano- 
pies. The  five  windows,  wliich  occupy  nearly  the 
whole  width  of  the  chancel,  are  filled  with  stained 
glass,  illustrative  of  the  life  of  Christ.  The  organ, 
by  Mr.  Walker,  will  be  over  the  vestry,  the  front 
projecting  into  the  chancel,  and  the  galleries  are 
arranged  with  considerable  skill.  The  west  front 
in  Moore-street,  has  a bell  gable  for  two  bells, 
somewhat  disproportionately  high,  supported  on  a 
boldly  moulded  arch,  embracing  the  windows,  the 
ground  of  which  is  dressed  with  diaper.  A hand- 
some tablet  inside,  describes  the  church  ns  built 
from  a fund  left  by  the  late  Mr.  Coles.  The  site 
was  purchased  by  the  parishioners.  The  church 
is  calculated  to  hold  800.  The  builder  was  Mr. 
White,  of  Pimlico  ; the  architect,  Mr.  Joseph 
Peacock.  The  seats  are  of  stained  deal,  and  also 
the  roofs ; the  aisles  are  paved  w’itli  black  and  red 
tiles,  and  the  chancel  with  Minton’s  ornamental 
tiles.  The  carving  was  done  by  .1.  L.  Jaquet. 

The  stained-glass  windows  were  by  Messrs. 
Lavers  and  Banaiud,  representing  the  life  of 
Christ,  in  nine  subjects.  The  side  lights  have  the 
Birth,  and  disputing  with  tlie  Doctors  in  the 
Temple  ; Blessing  little  Children  and  Feeding  the 
Multitude  (representing  two  acts  of  his  childliood 
and  manhood).  The  centre  light  has  his  Death, 
Resurrection,  and  Ascension,  and  the  intermediate 
lights  have  the  two  sacraments,  with  texts.  The 
reredos  and  finishings  to  the  chancel  are  by 
Messrs.  Harland  and  Fisher.  The  church  has 
cost  about  5,000Z. 


or  exit  of  vessels  as  large  as  the 


four  dry  docks:  one,  700  feet  in  length,  will 
accommodate  the  Great  Eastern-,  a second  will 
bo  425  feet,  a third  375  feet,  and  a fourth  325  feet. 
On  the  north-east  side  of  the  tidal  basin  will  be  an 
outlet  communicating  with  the  great  basin,  2,200 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Peldon. — The  old  parish  church,  which  has  for 
some  months  past  been  undergoing  repair  and 
restoration,  has  been  re-opened.  The  ceiling,  gal- 
lery at  the  west  end,  and  huge  square  and  oblong 
pews  have  been  removed,  and  tlie  pews  are  re- 
placed by  open  scats  of  stained  deal.  The  old 
roof  of  oak  timber,  which  is  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, is  now  seen,  and  has  been  repaired.  The 
belfry  arch,  of  Kentish  rag  stone,  has  been  raised 
4 feet,  and  through  it  the  lower  interior  of  the 
tower  is  opened  to  the  church.  The  chancel  floor 
has  been  raised,  and  a new  altar  supplied.  This 
improvement  made  it  necessary  to  shorten  the 
several  lights  of  the  triple  lancet  window  at  the 
east  end.  Tlie  chancel  is  paved  with  Staftbrd 
tiles,  the  foot-pace  being  of  encaustic  tiles.  On 
pulling  down  the  plaster  which  surmounted  the 
piers  of  the  chancel  arch,  it  was  found  necessary 
to  construct  a new  arch,  and  one  has  been  erected 
of  carved  oak.  In  making  these  changes  several 
bits  of  Norman  stonework  were  discovered,  which 
prove  that  a Norman  church  once  stood  in  the 
place  of  the  present  Ferpendicidar  structure. 

Funiington. — The  parish  church,  which  has 
been  much  enlarged  and  beautified,  has  now  been 
re-opened.  The  old  church  consisted  of  a nave, 
with  extremely  narrow  aisles,  being  little  more 
than  passages,  all  covered  by  a continuous  span 
roof.  The  walls  of  the  aisles  were  about  6 feet 
high,  dark,  and  crowded  by  ill-arranged  seats.  ■ 
The  nave  now  has  two  wide  aisles,  eacli  covered 
by  a span  roof.  The  south  arcade,  of  early  tran- 


sitional work,  has  been  rebuilt,  and  the  Early 
English  arcade  restored  where  necessary.  A new 
chaucel  arch,  with  corbelled  shafts,  clustered 
pillars,  and  arches,  has  also  been  constructed. 
The  nave  and  aisle  roofs  are  newly  framed  with 
arched  braces,  moulded  purlins,  &c.  of  stained 
deal.  The  nave  and  aisles  are  p:ived  with  tiles  of 
various  colours,  laid  in  geometrical  devices,  the 
chancel  being  distinguished  by  encaustic  tiles. 
The  chancel  is  fitted  up  with  side-seats  and  open 
hook-fronts.  The  pulpit  is  an  open  rostrum  of 
Caen  stone.  The  church  throughout  is  fitted  with 
low  deal  benches,  stained,  the  old  high  pews  or 
pens  having  been  swept  away.  The  font  is  after 
a design  from  Mr.  Ferrey,  the  architect.  A 
painted-glass  window  on  the  south  side  of  the 
chancel,  was  put  in  by  Miss  Douglas,  to  the 
memory  of  two  sisters;  and  another  is  called 
“The  children’s  window,”  because  to  the  children 
of  the  parochial  school  was  entrusted  the  collec- 
tion of  money  to  defray  its  cost.  There  are  two 
lancet  windows  in  the  north  aisle  of  the  chancel, 
filled  in  with  painted  glass.  It  is  to  he  hoped 
that  ere  long  the  present  meagre  east  window  will 
be  replaced  by  one  more  in  harmony  with  the 
rest  of  the  chancel.  The  repairs  and  restorations 
of  the  church  have  cost  about  2,000/.  The  church 
now  contains  sittings  for  about  five  hundred 
persons,  mostly  free.  The  coiitractor  was  Mr. 
Chinnock,  builder;  and  the  architect,  Mr.  Ferrey, 
of  London. 

2'eoi?//. — The  church  restorations  are  making 
progress.  “The  cluster’ed  piers,”  says  the  Dorset 
Chronicle,  “ have  been  carefully'  cleaned,  and  look 
fresh  and  new.  The  pure  ebony  of  the  grand 
black  beams  of  the  roof  is  relieved  with  rich  gild- 
ing in  tlie  knots  and  bosses;  and  stained  glass 
(figures)  has  been  sparingly  introduced  in  the 
chancel  windows,  the  effect  being  somewhat  puny. 
But  why  was  not  the  opportunity  embraced  to 
clear  away  those  horrible  abortions  of  galleries — 
divided  into  sections,  and  accessible  (?)  by  cork- 
screw stairs  of  the  most  cruel  aspect — destroying 
the  proportions  and  appearance  of  an  interior  of 
the  largest  size,  and  all  the  ground-plan  extension 
of  a proper  ecclesiastical  [fabric,  nave,  side  aisles, 
transepts,  and  chancel  ? Also,  when  will  an  effort 
bo  made  to  efl'ect  the  exterior  restoration  ? ” 

Rampisham. — The  restoration  of  Rampisham 
Church  has  been  completed.  The  works  consist  of 
the  rebuilding  of  the  nave  and  aisles,  slightly  en- 
larging them  by  extension  westwards,  and  the 
restoring  of  the  tower.  The  nave  and  aisles  arc 
now  rebuilt  in  a style  corresponding  with  tlie 
chancel,  and  the  whole  has  been  reseated.  Some 
remains  of  carving  were  discovered  in  the  west 
wall  of  the  tower;  in  the  south  aisle,  the  remains 
of  twelve  niches;  and  at  the  angle  a canopied 
niche,  with  some  figures  so  mutilated  as  to  be 
beyond  restoration.  This  niche,  with  its  canopy, 
has  been  restored  as  nearly  as  possible  to  its 
original  form,  and  a statuette  of  St.  Michael 
placed  therein.  This,  with  the  other  carving  in 
the  church,  is  by  Mr.  R.  L.  Boulton,  of  Birming- 
ham. Tlie  works  have  been  executed  by  Mr. 
IVellspring,  of  Dorchester,  from  the  plans  and 
under  the  supervision  of  Mr,  J.  Hicks,  the  archi- 
tect, also  of  Dorchester. 


OXFORD  ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETY. 

At  a meeting  of  this  society  on  lYednesday, 
March  2nd,  Mr.  J.  H.  Parker,  President,  in  tho 
chair,  the  Secretary  read  a paper  upon  “A  Visit 
to  Iona,  with  some  Account  of  its  History.”  Mr. 
Lightfoot  stated  the  interest  with  which  Iona 
ought  to  be  regarded,  not  only  those  who  are 
members  of  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church,  but  also 
by  those  who,  although  living  under  the  pale  of 
another  church,  yet  owed  no  little  to  her  sister  in 
the  north.  Iona  was  the  chief  seat  of  the  horrors 
of  Druidism  previously  to  the  coming  of  S. 
Coliimba,  about  A.D.  564,  who  established  a college 
on  the  island  for  the  education  and  general  im- 
provement of  the  people.  Tho  religious  esta- 
blishment of  Iona  was  altogether  broken  up  by 
the  act  of  the  Scottish  Parliament  passed  in  1560, 
which  abolished  religious  houses.  The  island  then 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  McLeans,  but  is  now 
the  property  of  the  Duke  of  Argyll.  The  second 
part  of  the  paper  contained  a description  of  the 
ruins  of  Iona  as  at  present  existing.  The  most 
ancient  of  these  is,  without  doubt,  St.  Oran’s 
Chapel,  which  contains  features  of  early  Norman 
of  a verj'  rude  character,  as  well  as  the  remains  of 
some  later  work  inserted  within  the  buikling. 
The  chapel  of  the  nunnery  is  the  next  in  age,  and 
although  built  almost  entirely  in  the  Norman 
style,  is  clearly  much  later  than  St.  Oran’s  Chapel. 
Tlie  cathedral,  however,  is  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant building  on  the  island,  and  bears  marks  of 
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two  distinct  periods,  the  tower  and  nave  being 
Xornian  work  of  the  same  date  as  the  nunnery, 
while  the  work  cast  of  the  tower,  as  well  as  the 
transepts,  are  of  a later  kind.  The  crosses  are  a 
great  feature  in  Iona,  and  bear  a considerable  re- 
semblance to  those  in  Ireland — especially  those  at 
Monasterboice,  in  the  county  of  Loiith.  Iona  is 
said  at  one  time  to  have  possessed  as  many  as  300  ; 
but  most  of  them  were  destroyed  by  Puritan  zeal, 
and  now  only  some  three  or  four  remain. 

IXSTITUTIOX  or  CIVIL  ENGINEERS  OF 
IRELAND. 

Ay  evening  meeting  of  this  institution  -was  held  on  the 
8th  instant,  at  their  rooms,  Upper  Sackville-street. 

After  the  usual  transaction  of  business,  Mr.  Bindon  B. 
Stoney,  assistant  engineer  to  the  Ballast  Office,  read  a 
paper  on  the  Newcastle  coal  experiment-^,  made  for  the 
purpose  of  deciding  to  whom  should  be  awarded  the  50_0f. 
prize,  which  had  been  offered  by  the  Steam  Colleries 
Association  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  for  the  best  method 
of  preventing  the  emission  of  smoke  from  multitublar 
boilers. 

Mr.  Stoney  described  his  method  of  smoke  prevention, 
which,  with  three  others,  was  selected  for  trial  out  of  103 
competing  plans,  and  proceeded  to  institute  a comparison 
between  it  and  the  plan  published  by  the  judges  as  their 

A discussion  ensued,  in  which  the  president,  Mr.  M.  B- 
Mullins ; the  secretary,  Mr.  Alexander  Tate ; and  Messrs. 
Anderson  and  Hill,  took  part. 


is  Coriutbian,  picked  out  in  white  and  gold,  sur- 
mounted by  a cornice  and  carved  ceiling,  and 
finished  by  figures  in  the  spandrils,  of  Spring 
and  Autumn,  with  the  Royal  Arms  in  the  centre, 
on  a field  of  azure  dotted  with  golden  stars.  The 
stage  doors  are  of  arabesque  design,  and  hear  the 
arras  of  the  city,  and  the  stage  boxes  above  them 
are  decorated  with  crimson  curtains  and  panels  of 
crimson  cloth  bearing  lyres. 

Leeds. — The  want  of  a theatre  in  this  thriving 
and  important  town  is  much  felt,  and  a project 
has  been  started,  in  consequence  of  a bint  from 
the  Prince  Consort,  which  it  is  to  he  hoped  will 
shortly  supply  the  deficiency  in  a manner  worthy 
of  the  public  spirit  which  has  already  distinguished 
Leetls  in  respect  to  its  buildings. 


UNDERGROrND  ROOMS  AND  CELLARS 
UNDER  THE  BUILDING  ACT. 

Alt.  that  the  district  surveyor  can  do  is  to  see 
that  these  are  constructed  agreeably  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Act.  As  to  how  they  may  bo  ev'en- 
tually  occupied  or  used  is  clearly  a matter  of  police 
regulation,  the  same  as  overcrowding. 

If  he  “ Jcnoivingly”  suffers  such  rooms  to  he 
slept  in  (and  how  in  the  world  cau  he  know  it 
unless  specially  informed  of  it),  he  is,  of  course, 
bound  to  report  it  j — it  is,  in  fact,  the  province  of 
an  inspector  of  nuisances.,  A district  surveyor  has, 
in  fact,  as  in  the  case  of  ruinous  buildirigs,  to 
report  them  when  brought  under  Ins  notice. 

The  Board  of  Works  of  the  different  parishes 
should  serve  notices  on  all  the  owners  and  occu 
piers  of  houses  in  their  districts,  giving  them  the 
particulars  as  to  what  rooms  are  to  be  considered 
habitable.  A District  SuRTuroR. 

***  The  Board  of  Works  have  called  upon  the 
district  surveyors  to  do  what  is  obviously  out  of 
their  power,  as  we  will  take  an  opportiuiity  to 
show. 

THEATRES. 

Gloucester. — The  theatre  of  this  city  has  now- 
been  re-opened.  The  walls  of  the  principal  build- 


THE  STAGE  AND  MUSIC. 

Royal  English  Opera,  Coveni-garden. — Balfe's 
“ Satauella,”  with  a very  occasional  change  to  the 
“Rose  of  Castile,”  “Maritana,”  and  now,  in  the 
last  week,  “Martha,”  has  carried  Miss  Pyne  and 
Mr.  Harrison  successfully  throngli  the  season.  The 
music,  containing  much  that  is  fresh  and  new,  has 
increased  in  popularity,  and  will  be  as  world- 
famous  presently  as  that  of  the  same  composer’s 
“Bohemian  Girl.”  We  sincerely  hope  that  the 
result  has  been  satisfactory  to  the  lessees  in  a 
pecuniary  point  of  view. 

Adelphi  Theatre. — 'The  re-appearance  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Wigan,  and  Mr.  Wright,  and  the  revival 
of  Mr.  Planchc’s  elegant  extrav-aganza,  “ The 
Invisible  Prince,”  which  runs  gaily,  thougli 
wTitten  more  than  a dozen  years  ago,  liave  filled 
the  new  theatre  nightly,  and  tested  the  accom- 
modation it  aflbrds  to  the  public.  ^Ir.  Wigan, 
well  appreciated  as  an  actor  and  a gentleman,  has 
been  playing  with  small  evidence  of  his  long 
illness,  in  “Still  Water  Runs  Deep;”  and  on 
Thursday  appeared  as  the  old  Frenchman  in 
“ First  Night,”  one  of  his  most  perfect  assump- 
tions of  character.  A number  of  Mr.  AVebster’s 
friends  have  invited  him  to  a dinner  at  the  Free- 
masons’ Tavern,  on  AVednesday,  the  23rd  instant, 
to  congratulate  him  on  the  completion  of  his 
theatre ; and  it  has  been  proposed  to  present  to 
him  on  th.at  occasion,  some  memorial  of  the  event. 
Mr.  AA’illott  (at  the  Freemasons’  Tavern)  is  acting 
as  honorary  secretary. 

The  Handel  Conmeinoraiion  at  the  Crystal 
Palace. — The  directors  have  issued  their  prospec- 
tus, and  shown  what  the  intended  arrangements 
arc.  The  number  of  performers  will  fall  little 
short  of -1,000.  The  size  of  the  orchestra  may  be 
appreciated  when  it  is  said  that  its  width  is  exactly 
double  the  diameter  of  the  dome  of  St.  Paul’s 
Cathedral.  The  days  fixed  are  Mond.ay,  J une  20th  j 
AA'edncsday,  June  22nd;  and  Friday,  June  21th. 
AA’’e  underhand  that  more  than  3,000  tickets  have 
already  been  taken. 


METROPOLITAN  M.VIN  DRAINAGE. 

In  reference  to  a question  in  the  House  of  Corn* 
mens,  as  to  what  steps  had  been  taken  by  this  Board 
with  regard  to  the  main  drainage  of  the  meti-o- 
polls,  particularly  on  the  south  side  of  the  river, 
Sir.  Tito  replied'; — on  the  south  side  of  the  river 
there  were  two  systems  of  sewers,  the  high  level 
and  the  low  level.  The  high  level  began  at  Clap- 
ham,  and  ended  at  Deptford;  and  its  length, 
including  branches,  would  he  teu  miles.  The 
estimate  was  203,000?.  and  the  contracts  for  the 
work  would  be  advertised  for  this  week.  The  low 
level  began  at  Putney,  and  ended  also  at  the  same 
point  at  Deptford.  AA’^ith  its  branches  it  would  be 
eleven  miles  in  length,  and  the  contracts  for  it 
would  he  advertised  in  June.  The  two  systems 
united  at  Deptford  Creek,  where  the  contents  of 
the  low-level  sewer  would  be  pumped  into  the 
high-level  sewer,  and  then  proceed  together  for 
seven  miles  and  a half  to  Erith,  where  it  would 
flow  into  the  estuary  of  the  Thames.  On  the  north, 
the  City  side  of  the  Thames,  there  were  three 
systems  of  sewers.  One  of  these  was  contracted 
for.  It  began  at  Hampstead,  and  ran  seven 
miles  and  a half  to  a point  on  the  river  Lea. 
It  was  contracted  for  at  152,000?.  The  work 
had  been  commenced  about  a month,  aud  would 
be  finished  within  the  twelve  months.  The  second 
sewer  on  the  north  was  the  middle-level  sewer. 
That  would  begin  at  Kilburn,  aud  join  the  first  at 
the  same  point  on  the  riv’er  Lea.  Its  length  was 
about  ten  miles,  and  it  would  be  conti-acted  for 
towards  the  end  of  the  year.  There  was  a third 
system  of  sewers  on  the  north  side  which  was  in- 
volved in  the  Thames  embankment,  and  might 
take  some  considerable  time.  But  the  whole 
three  would  unite  at  the  river  Lea,  where  the 
water  in  the  low  levels  would  be  pumped  into  the 
high  level,  and  be  carried  in  one  conduit  to 
Barking-creek,  a distance  of  four  miles.  One  por- 
tion of  the  works,  therefore,  had  already  com- 
menced : another  would  begin  in  a few  months  ; 
and  the  w’hole  would  be  completed  within  four 
years.  AA’ith  respect  to  the  money  rciiuired,  the 
entire  3,000,000?.  had  been  lent  by  the  Bank  at 
3;  per  cent.;  and  it  was  with  pleasure  he  added 
that,  inasmuch  as  it  was  to  be  paid  oil  in  forty 
years  by  a 3d.  toll,  the  product  of  that  toll  for  the 
present  year  had  been  10,000?.  more  than  the  esti- 
mate. It  was  estimated  that  the  toll  would  pro- 
duce 1-10,000?.  a-year.  In  reality,  it  had  produced 
150,000?.;  and  if  that  increase  continued  there 
was  every  e.xpectation  that  the  debt  of  3,000,000?. 
thus  created  and  expended  would  he  paid  off  in 
thirty,  instead  of  forty,  years. 


AA'ALMGATE  BAR,  YORK. 

AVe  are  glad  to  observe  that  in  reference  to 
the  threatened  demolition  of  the  AAbalragatc  Bar 
barbican,  at  York,  to  which  we  deemed  it  proper 
to  dr.iw  attention,  the  Lincoln  Architectural 
Society  have  addressed  the  Mayor  of  York  on  the 
subject,  confirmatory  of  what  we  said  as  to  it,  aud 
deprecating  the  di’struction  of  such  a relic.  It 
1 is  to  he  hoped  the  York  corporation  will  not  per- 
I sist  in  their  threatened  purpose. 


says  the  local  Chronicle  in  describing  the  re- 
edification, have  been  almost  entirely  rebuilt,  and 
a new  roof  provided.  The  pit  has  been  consider- 
ably lowered,  and  carried  under  the  boxes,  and 
the  whole  interior  completely  refitted.  The  house 
will  contain  about  1,000  persons.  Tire  dimensions 
ore — 

Ft.  In. 

Total  length,  about 8-1  0 

Distance  from  front  of  boxes  to  pro- 
scenium   37  9 

AA'idth  of  building 31  2 

AVidth  of  stage 31  2 

Length  of  stage  35  3 

Length  of  pit  3-1  9 

AA’uith  of  proscenium  21  6 , 

Height  of  ditto 22  0 j 8in, — The  public  are  much  indebted  to  your 

Interior  height  from  floor  to  ceiling  35  0 [correspondent,  who  states  that  the  barbican  to 

A cupola,  upwards  of  30  feet  in  height,  with  a , AValnigate,  York,  is  in  danger  of  destniction.  I 
lofty  dome  visible  from  the  surrounding  locality,  trust,  however,  it  is  not  too  late  to  prevent  such 
has  been  erected  over  the  centre  of  the  hou.se,  and  a valuable  and  beautiful  relic  being  destrojed; 
it  materially  assists  the  ventilation.  Every  part  and  may  I entreat  that  the  efforts  of  yourselt  and 
of  the  house  has  its  due  supply  of  fresh  air,  and  a the  Architectural  Institutes  may  be  directed  to 
proper  warmth  will  always  be  kept  up.  The  gas-  preserve  it.  I feel  confident,  from  what  the  city 
fittings,  including  a large  sunlight  under  the  of  York  have  already  done,  that  if  a proper  appeal 
dome,  many  cut-glass  chandeliers  round  the  house,  be  made  to  the  Lord  ilnyor,  the  corporation,  and 
the  footlights  and  other  means  of  stage  illuraina-  inhabitants,  they  will,  as  I have  respectfull}’  sng- 
tioii,  have  been  supplied  by  Messrs.  Hinckley,  of  gested  in  a communicHtion  to  his  lurdsbip,  con- 
London.  Behind  the  scenes  the  arrangements  are  struct  a wide  and  lofty  rarriage-wny  at  the  side 
as  complete  as  in  front.  The  interior  decorations  \ of  the  bar,  and  thus  obviate  the  necessity  of  re- 
weve  carried  out  under  5Ir.  Beverley’s  superin-  moving  the  barbican.  I enclose  a tracing  of  a 
tendsnee.  The  boxes,  upper  and  lower,  are  fronted  rough  sketch  sent  with  bis  lordship  s note.  ^ 
by  panels  of  ogee  contour,  coloured  with  a ground-  | Allow  me  also  to  remark,  that  not  only  is  it  the 
work  of  pearly  gray,  on  which  is  an  arabesque  j most  perfect  and  valuable  b 
pattern  of  pure  white  set  off  with  gold  : between  i that  it  is,  I believe,  the  only 
the  boxes  are  terminal  caryatides,  in  white  and 
gold,  and  the  centre  of  each  box  is  adorned  by  a 


gold  and  white  medallion,  flanked  by  flying  Cupids 
bearing  wreaths  of  roses.  The  cornices  are  picked 
out  in  white  and  gold,  and  floral  decorations  are 
carried  along  the  front  of  the  gallerj-.  In  the 
ceiling  the  suu-light  is  sun-ounded  by  festoons  of 
roses  looped  up  by  ribbons,  and  medallions,  and 
alternated  with  groups  of  Cupids.  The  proscenium 


iiluable  barbican  we  have,  but 
one  remaining  in  our 
toicn  fortifications.  The  work  to  which  your  cor- 
respondent alludes  at  Southampton  Bar  is  not  a 
barbican,  hut  a northern  extension,  circa  temp. 
Edward  lA’.  made  .to  the  Norm.an  square  gate 
tower,  between  the  flanking  round  towers.  The 
site  usually  occupied  by  a barbican  was  here  for 
centuries  treated  ornamentally  with  lions  sejant 
on  pedestals,  and  there  is  no  record  of  any  such 
outwork.  PuiLip  Brannon. 


THE  BLACKBURN  UNION  COMI’ET’ITION. 

7)o,  pray,  continue  to  raise  your  powerful 

voice  against  the  absxird  oilers  (I  cannot  call  thorn 
temptations)  made  to  architects  to  induce  them 
to  send  in  plans  in  competition. 

I am  not  greatly  in  favour  of  competitions 
generally,  but  my  apathy  arises  from  the  deci- 
sions arrived  at  even  in  competitions  where  a 
liberal  spirit  is  evinced.  However,  in_  common 
justice  to  the  profession  at  large,  that  their  labours 
may  not  be  so  monstrously  undervalued  (because, 
no*donbt,  most  competitions  are  put  forward 
with  the  view  of  obtaining  valuable  assistance, 
ami,  I trust,  in  but  fesv  instances  with  the  absurd 
view  of  obtaining  that  assistance  at  less  than  half 
its  real  value),  1 ask  you,  Jlr.  Editor,  to  do  all 
you  can  in  the  way  of  agitating  the  matter. 
You  have  already  done  much,  and  may  be  iucliiied 
to  say  competition  will  work  its  own  cure.  Yea; 
and  so  it  mav ; but  it  will  be  long  first,— not  until 
public  bodies,  and  indeed  tiie  ptiblic  generally,  are 
better  acquainted  with  architecture  and  archi- 
tects. The  progress  is  at  present  lamentably 
slow;  hut  every  word  uttered  by  yon  is  read  by 
thousands.  Yon  can  do  more  towards  placing 
architects  in  their  proper  position  in  one  twelve 
months,  by  e.\-posing  the  abuses  to  which  they  are 
subjected,  and  to  which  some  of  those  who  make 
use  of  the  calling  subject  themselves  by  respond- 
ing to  almost  any  invitation,  than  can  be  effected 
in  twelve  years  b\'  letting  the  “ disease  work  its 
own  cure.”  Further,  1 hold  that  such  exposi- 
tions would  have  a much  more  valuable  result 
than  even  that  of  putting  competitions  on  a fair 
and  level  footing,— they  would  materially  benefit 
the  nrofessiunal  man  in  his  private  practice. 

• # * * 

The  competition  to  which  1 wish  to  call  your 
attention  is  that  for  the  Bhickburn  Union,  in  the 
erection  of  which  it  is  intended  to  expend  the  sum  of 
12,000?.  In  this  competition  it  is  proposed  to  give  a 
bonus  of  50?.  for  the  plans,  elevations,  aud  sections, 
with  a general  specification  and  an  estimate  ia 
detail.  Then,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  instructions, 
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it  states  that  “TheGuardians  reserve  to  tliemselves 
. the  right  to  appoint  an  architect  to  superintend 
the  erection  of  the  pro2)osed  new  Workhouse,”  and, 
of  course,  to  make  the  working  drawings  and 
specifications,  which,  it  strikes  me  forcibly,  the 
Guardians  scarcely  know  will  be  required,  possibly 
thinking  that  the  drawings,  specifications  and 
detail  estimate  (which,  mark  the  words,  '*  A bonus 
of  fifty  pounds  'will  be  gicen  for,”  &c.)  will  be 
all  that  is  required.  Certainly,  this  is  a very 
tempting  bait ; but  it  is  one  which,  in  my  opinion, 
will  not  even  bring  a nibble  from  those  prac- 
titioners who  have  nothing  to  do : even  they 
may  find  sever.al  ways  of  making  better  use  of 
their  time.  Surely,  the  Guardians  of  Blackburn 
must  think  507.  a large  sum  of  money  for  an 
architect  to  handle,  all  at  once,  and  a temptation 
not  to  be  withstood,  by  needy  men,  and  perhaps 
of  no  great  ability,  as  they  also  say  per  instruc  • 
tions, — “ The  Guardians  do  not  bind  themselves 
to  accept  any  of  the  plans  which  may  be  sub- 
mitted : ” from  whicli  one  would  infer,  that 
they  expected  a considerable  influx  of  designs 
from  the  class  before  referred  to,  but  were 
doubtful  whether  any  would  be  received  from 
good  and  competent  men ; that  is  to  say,  whe- 
ther tiic  temptation  of  a cool  fifty  would 
be  sufficient.  Now  such  offers  as  these  must,  I 
trust,  generally  arise  from  ignoi'ance,  first,  as  to 
the  usual  remuneration  of  an  architect;  secondly, 
as  to  the  amount  of  thought,  study,  and  labour 
required  to  produce  the  design ; and,  thirdly,  as  to  ; 
the  real  value  of  the  services  of  a competent  man. 
If  not  from  ignorance  in  the  matter,  how  can  a 
class  of  men  who  probably  have  large  mercantile 
transactions,  think  that  any  good  can  result  to 
them  as  a body  from  such  a paltry  offer  ? The 
chance  of  obtaining  the  work  to  carry  out  would  be 
infinitely  preferable  to  an^  premium,  but  with  only 
the  ’uncertainly  of  such  a premium  as  this,  what 
must  be  the  inevitable  result  ? Disappointment, 
expense,  and  trouble  to  no  purpose.  There  is  one 
construction  that  might  be  put  upon  their  offer, 
but  I by  no  means  attribute  it  to  them  : 1 only 
say  it  may  be  so  construed ; it  is,  that  they  may 
have  some  architect  in  view  to  carry  out  the  de- 
sign, and  if  he  should  also  send  in  a design  him- 
self, he  will  be  sure  to  succeed  in  all  respects, 
because  the  offer  is  not  sufficiently  temptlug  for 
any  man  of  ability  to  compete  for  who  is  not  well 
known  to  the  guardians.  Agitaiob. 


in  October,  and  he  paid  30s.  according  to  the  order,  at  the 
time.  He  \va.s  served  with  the  usual  notices  for  tlic  sur- 
veyor’s fees  for  the  other  three  houses,  which  he  refused 
and  neglected  to  pay,  consequently  the  Commissioners  of 
Police  directed  the  present  proceedings  to  be  taken. 

Mr.  Burcham : Were  all  the  four  houses  in  one  block  of 
buildings  ? 

Mr.  Caiger ; Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clifiord  : They  all  a<ljoin  each  other,  and  when  the 
Commissioners  complained  to  me  about  their  dilapidated 
state,  I wrote  word  to  them  that  they  were  coming  down 
directly,  and  would  be  rebuilt  in  a substantial  manner.  I 
did  so,  and  would  have  done  so  before,  only  I have  a 
refractory  tenant  in  one. 

Mr.  Burcliam  : I think,  as  all  the  houses  were  surveyed 
at  the  same  time,  aud  were  in  one  block,  and  belonged  to 
the  same  owner,  that  only  one  fee  ought  to  be  demanded. 
I think  a single  fee  quite  sufficient.  This  has  been  paid, 
and  the  summonses  are  dismissed. 


VARIORUM. 

A HANDY  and  useful  little  volume  has  been  pub- 


DECISIOXS  UNDER  METROPOLITAN 
BUILDING  ACT. 

Attached  BuiLniN-os.— At  the  Greenwich  Court,  Mr. 
James  Corbett,  builder,  of  Lewisham,  appeared  to  an 
adjourned  summons,  before  Mr.  Traill,  issued  at  the 
instance  of  Mr.  C.  R.  Badger,  the  district  surveyor,  to 
show  cause  why  he  refused  to  pay  a sum  of  lOs.  due  as 
fee  for  surveying  an  office  built  by  him,  and  adjoining  a 
house  ill  his  occupation. 

The  defeudant  disputed  the  legality  of  the  claim  made, 
on  the  ground  tliat  lie  had  included,  in  his  notice  of  inten- 
tion to  erect  the  main  building,  the  office  in  question  (a 
water-closet),  and  which  had  been  built  with  auil  at  the 
same  time  as  the  main  building  was  run  up,  and  that 
therefore  no  fee  beyond  that  charged  for  the  entire  build- 
ing, and  which  had  been  paid,  could  be  claimed. 

Mr.  Badger  contended  that,  whether  the  office  in  ques- 
tion was  erected  at  the  same  time  as  the  main  building  or 
not,  he  was  entitled  to  an  additional  fee  os  an  attached 
building.  He,  however,  denied  that  the  office  was  so 
built,  or  that  he  had  received  notice  of  the  intention  of 
defendant  to  construct  such  office  in  the  notice  given  for 
the  building. 

The  detendant  said  he  had  drawn  up  the  notice  himself, 
and  was  particular  in  including  the  water-closet,  and  even 
■dust-bin,  in  order  to  try  the  question  as  to  whether  such 
extra  fees  could  be  claimed,  when  erected  with  and  forming 
part  of  the  main  building. 

Mr.  Traill  said  the  production  of  the  notice  given  would 
at  once  settle  the  question  in  bis  mind. 

Mr.  Badger  said  the  notice  bad  been  mislaid  by  him, 
but  he  was  coiilident,  from  notes  he  held  in  his  hand,  that 
the  water-closet  was  not  built  with  the  main  building. 

Mr.  Traill  said  he  could  not  admit  as  evidence  in  sup- 
port  of  the  summons  anythingbut  the  notice  itself,  except 
witnesses  as  to  fact.  On  a previous  occasion  workmen  in 
the  employ  of  the  defendant,  and  wlio  had  been  engaged 
on  the  work,  proved  that  the  water-closet  bad  been  run 
np  with  the  main  building  to  the  height  required ; aud  as 
the  defendant’s  evidence  was  now  admissible  as  to  what 
particulars  he  had  given  in  the  notice  for  the  main  build- 
mg,  he  could  be  sworn  to  the  fact,  the  notice  itself  not 
•enig  produced  by  the  surveyor. 

The  defeudant  having  been  sworn,  and  deposed  to 
Including  the  water-closet  in  question  in  the  original 
notice, 

Mr.  Traill  dismissed  the  summons. 

t EES.— At  the  Southwark  Court,  Mr.  J.  B.  Cliflbrd, 
builder,  of  Blackfriavs-road,  was  summoned  before  Mr, 
Burcham,  by  direction  of  Captain  Labalmondiere,  one  of 
Q ® of  Police,  under  the  New  Metropolitan 
ncgleclecl  to  pay  the 
sum  ot  3/.  alleged  to  be  due  from  him  for  surveying  three 
houses.  Nos.  ay,  28,  and  29,  Warwick-street,  Borough- 
road,  which  were  in  September  last  pronounced  by  one 
of  the  surveyors  in  the  employ  of  the  Commissioners  of 
Police  to  be  dangerous  structures. 

assistant  surveyor,  said  he  surveyed 
these  buildmgs  on  Sept.  17,  and  lound  them  in  a dilapi- 
dated  state.  Ihere  was  a fourth  house  in  Little  Unioii- 
stieet,  which  was  pulled  down  and  rebuilt,  and  the  defen- 
sumnioiicd  lor  the  surveyor’s  expenses  for  tliat 


■daiit  wai 


Medal  op  an  ANiTQrARY.— Mr.  Taylor,  tlie 
medallist,  of  Little  Queen-street,  Ilolborn,  Las 
published  a medal  of  Mv.  Charles  Roach  Smith, 
The  portrait  is  from  a life-size  has-relief,  by 
Signor  Eontani.  The  reverse  represents  the  walls 
of  Dax  (the  Roman  Aqua  Tarhellica),  which  Mr. 
Roach  Smith,  as  our  readers  will  remember, 
visited  this  summer,  and  so  far  e.xerted  liimself  to 
save  that  the  French  societes  and  the  Govern- 
ment have  stopped  the  levelling  of  them,  which 
was  commenced.  These  walls  are  remarkable  as 
they  encircle  the  town,  and  arc  entirely  Roman 
work.  Ml'.  C.  R.  Smith  has  stronger  claims  as  an 
antiquary  than  this  interference,  and  we  are  not 
quite  certain  that  the  reverse  is  a wise  one,  so  far 
as  foreigners  are  concerned.  Higher  ground  might 
have  been  taken. 

The  late  Mr.  Kennett  Loftes.  — The  de- 
cease of  this  gentleman  merits  a place  in  our 
licViofl  Lir  n-rilrThf  4-  4 r—  .columus.  The  public  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Loftus 

^ fv  Si  , for  some  of  the  Chaldean  remninB  which  have  of 

Bit W Write  * ^ late  years  been  excavated  and  brought  to  thi» 

re  n to  ti  t 1 oompnses  the  steps  [ country,  aud  for  a volume  on  Chaldaia  .and  Susiaua 

irWue,!!  tu  preseutatiou  to  , article  a few  years  since.  Mr.  Loftus  was  a nativi 

i arliainent,  and  the  standing  orders  of  both  ■ i*  nt 

Houses;  with  Notes,  showinf  their  iigiu  and  Jl'T’ 

../cvai.  - ue,  i.  *1  ® uiigin  ana  castlc-upon-Tyne.  At  the  period  ot  his  death  he 

r wt‘k  In  time.  .Such  j held  an  appointment  on  tlie  stall'  of  the  Geological 

a n orb,  m these  d.ays.  when  railway  and  many  Survey  of  India,  :aild,  indeed,  he  was  a geol^iat 

of  some  experience,  as  well  as  an  archmologist. 

Lecture  at  Wrexham  School  of  Art. — A lec- 
ture on  art  was  delivered  by  Mr.  Davidson,  at  the 
meeting  for  the  distribution  of  jirizes  in  the  Branch 
School  of  Art  at  Wrexham.  The  lecturer  traced 
painting  from  its  daivn  in  this  country  through 
various  periods,  describing  the  intluence  manners 
and  customs  had  on  the  fine  arts;  and  how  these, 
in  turn,  tended  to  elevate  and  refine.  Names  of 
artists  in  the  earliest  periods  were  scarcely  to  be 
met  with,  hut  the  style  and  lives  of  such  ns  stood 
out  with  any  degree  of  brilliancy  were  given ; and 
as  the  lecturer  approached  the  later  dates,  of 
course  he  was  able  to  enter  more  into  detail,  aud 
gave  the  lives  of  Holbein,  Kneller,  Gibbons, 
Lely,  Wren,  Thornhill,  Hogarth,  and  Wilson,  with 
anecdotes.  The  lecture  ended  with  the  formation, 
of  the  Royal  Academy ; and,  in  conclusion,  the 
lecturer  spoke  of  the  prospects  of  art  in  this 
country,  stating  that  throngli  the  agency  of  the 
Science  and  Art  Department  above  55,000  persons 
were  now  being  taught  the  diflerent  branches  of 
art  in  this  country, — not  distinctly  for  the  purpose 
of  making  them  painters  ami  sculptors,  any  more 
than  it  was  intended  to  make  poets  out  of  all 
taught  reading  and  arithmetic,  but  to  elevate  and 
refine  the  taste  of  the  nation,  and  to  teach  them 
to  appreciate  the  beautiful  forms  surrounding 
them ; to  give  to  the  people  men  who  could  design, 
their  pottery,  their  carpets,  aud  their  dresses  upon 
the  projicr  principles  of  art,  and  to  elevate  the 
masses,  so  that  the  manufacturers  producing  a 
beautiful  article  should  find  appreciators  and  pur- 
chasers. Of  this  number,  he  (Mr.  D.)  had  at  that 
moment  1,891  under  tuition,  according  to  the 
government  returns. 

Engineers  and  Local  Boards. — Sir ; Noticing 
some  remarks  relative  to  the  small  salary  offered 
for  a surveyor,  &c.  by  the  ti)wu  council  (in  their 
official  capacity  a.s  local  board  of  health)  of 
Bideford,  in  your  impression  of  the  12th  inst.  in- 
duces me  to  observe,  that  so  long  as  the  profession 
countenance  such  unprincipled  methods  of  trans- 
acting their  practice  entirely  by  the  aid  of  pupils, 
instead  of  employing  some  of  the  numerous 
assistants  seeking  engagements,  so  long  will  cor- 
porations— like  Bideford — find  surveyors  ready  to 
act  as  inspectors  of  nuisances  for  a mere  nominal 
stipend.  And  shall  it  he  said  they  act  wrongly 
in  accepting  such  appointments,  who,  having 
served  their  articles,  arc  unable  to  obtain  engage- 
ments other  than  sneh  as  is  the  above  ? In  too 
many  instances,  this  is  the  only  moans  whereby 
beginners  are  enabled  to  make  a start  in  their 
profession ; and  filling  these  offices  satisfactorily 
often  recommends,  and  frequently  procures,  them 
more  remunerative  appointments.  It  is  a better 
salary  than  half  the  assistants  at  present  engaged 
by  the  profession  are  receiving.  Although  in- 
spector of  nuisances  is  foreign  to  the  profession, 
doubtless  many  efficient  surveyors  will  grasp  such 
opportunities  as  these  rather  than  remaiu  unem- 
ployed. The  remedy  rests  with  the  profession. 

Let  it  engage  a proper  staff  of  assistants  at  remu- 
nerative salaries,  in  lieu  of  or  in  addition  to 
pupils,  and  there  will  be  less  need  to  blame  this 
or  that  corporation.  Corporations  aud  local 
boards  of  health  will  then  find  it  advantageous 
to  put  forth  more  liberal  inducements,  aud  keep 
their  surveyorships  more  distinct  than  at  present. 

E.  R.  H.  C. 


other  kinds  of  public  speculations  and  works  have 
made  private  bills  so  plentiful  in  Parliament,  only 
requires  to  he  made  known  in  the  proper  quarters 
to  insui’e  an  e.xtensive  patronage.  Members  of 
either  House  of  Parliament,  themselves,  must  find 
such  a hook  of  considerable  use  as  an  addition  to 
their  private  libraries.  The  work  is  provided  with 

a good  index  for  ready  reference. An  excellent 

paper,  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Reed,  read  before  the  Society 
of  Arts,  “ On  the  Modifications  which  the  Ships  of 
the  Royal  Navy  have  undergone  during  the  present 
Century  in  respect  to  dimensions,  form,  means  of 
propulsion,  and  power  of  attack  and  defence,” 
has  been  published  in  the  form  of  a pamphlet 
(Robertson,  Brooman,  and  Co.  Mechanics'  Maga- 
zine Office),  together  with  an  accompanying 
“ Letter  on  the  Steam  Navy  of  France,”  by  the 
same  author,  reprinted  from  the  Times  newspaper. 
Mr.  Reed  was  formerly  connected  with  her  Ma- 
jesty’s Dockyard  at  Portsmouth,  and  he  is  even 
now  editor  of  the  ship-building  division  of  the 

Mechanics'  Magazine. We  may  here  notice  the 

publication  of  another  pamphlet  on  naval  matters, 
namely,  on  a ” Proposed  Life  Poop,  and  Round  or 
Deck  Houses,  for  the  preservation  of  life  aud  pro- 
perty at  sea,  in  cases  of  tire,  foundering,  and  ship- 
wreck; by  James  M'Kenzie.”  The  poop  cabins 
aud  round  houses  are  proposed  to  be  made  of  iron, 
and  capable  of  being  temporarily  made  water  and 
even  air  tight,  with  ventilators  to  open  and  shut, 
so  as  to  provide  against  even  the  turning  of  them, 

upside  down. “ A Contribution  to  the  Sanitary 

History  of  the  British  Army  during  the  late  War  ” 
(Harrison  and  Sons,  St.  Murtin’s-lane),  contains 
most  important  matter  to  which  we  must  return.. 
It  echoes  our  call  to  extend  sanitary  measures  to  the 
army  in  India.  “ That  subject  must  soon  occupy 
the  earnest  attention  of  her  Majesty’s  Govern- 
ment, and  upon  the  sifirit  with  whicli  it  is  taken 
up  will  the  ultimate  fate  of  our  luclian  empire  to 
a great  extent  depend.” 


Ifltsalliiia:!. 

Thames  Tunnel. — 10,919  passengers  passed 
through  in  the  week  ending  12th  March,  aud 
paid  707.  12s.  5d. 

Architectural  Association  — Clvss 
Design.— On  March  11th,  Mr.  S.  C.  Rogers  in 
the  chair,  the  sketches  for  the  evemim  were  for  a 
“Staircase  to  a Public  Building;”  the  half-hour’s 
sketch,  a “President’s  Chair.”  The  secretary 
gave  notice  that  the  class  would  meet  as  usual  on 
the  25th  instant,  the  advertisement  in  our  last 
week’s  number  referring  only  to  the  ordinary 
meetings  of  the  .ilssoeiation. 

“Canton”  in  Leicester-square.— Mr.  Bur- 
ford,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Henry  Selous,  lias 
painted  an  interesting  view  of  the  City  of  Canton, 
as  it  appeared  after  the  assault  of  December, 
1857.  Showing,  as  it  does,  the  pig-styes  in  which 
the  Chinese  dwell,  and  the  absence  of  any  thing  like 
noble  structures,  or  fine  art,  it  will  serve  stiU  fur- 
ther to  dispel  the  illusions  that  have  long  been 
indulged  in  respecting  these  trumpery  barbarians. 
The  etfect  of  distance,  looking  towards  the  “ Gate 
of  Eternal  Purity  ” (!),  is  charmingly  given. 
What  are  wanted  are  life  and  bustle — a near  view 
of  one  of  those  streets  described  as  “crowded  to 
an  excess  really  astonishing,”  but  which  in  the 
view  can  scarcely  be  recognized  as  streets  at  all. 
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EjTLABGEilERT  OF  THE  “ JlECHiNICS’  JIaGA- 
ZIKE.” — This  excellent  journal  has  of  late  been 
issued  in  an  enlarged  form,  as  an  illustrated  news- 
paper, and  with  various  other  improvements  in 
detail.  There  is  not  a more  practical  or  useful 
scientlEc  journal  in  existence  than  the  " Mechanics 
Magazine.” 

The  Progress  of  PnoioGBATHT. — -Amongst 
some  of  the  wonders  of  this  art,  the  application  of 
it  for  the  purpose  of  producing  the  figure  of  the 
moon  affords  matter  for  speculation.  Shall  we, 
sav  some,  by  the  aid  of  microscopes  of  power,  be 
able  to  increase  the  photographs  of  this  luminary 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  enable  us  to  have  a know- 
ledge of  the  inhabitants,  vegetation,  and  con- 
figuration of  that  distant  world?  Perhaps  re- 
photographing  the  magnified  image,  and  again 
magnifying,  would  carry  us  on  ? It  is  not  many 
years  since  the  present  speed  of  our  railway 
engines,  the  electric  telegraph,  and  some  of  the 
other  results  ofmodern  science,  seemed  as  visionary 
as  the  possibility  of  a minute  inspection  of  the 
moon  seems  at  tliis  day. 

Baxcokies  rxDER  the  LB'ERPOOL  BniDU'G 
Act. — In  a case  brought  before  Mr.  Mansfield,  at 
the  Liverpool  Police  Court,  in  which  Mr.  Picton 
was  the  architect,  and  the  defendant,  Mr.  R.  ells, 


The  Greek  Church  of  Russia  ik  Paris.-— 
The  first  stone  of  the  new  Russian  Church  in 
Paris  has  been  laid.  A temporary  altar  was 
erected,  on  which  were  placed  the  hook  of  the 
Gospels,  a gold  cross  ornamented  with  precious 
stones,  and  a large  silver  vase  filled  with  water. 
The  ceremony  commenced  by  a benediction  being 
given  to  the  water,  in  the  same  manner  as  is 
done  every  year  on  the  Neva  at  St.  Petersburg, 
after  which  the  water  was  sprinkled  on  the 
foundation-stone  of  the  building. 

The  Drainage  op  Stroud.— A special  meet- 
of  the  Board  of  Health  was  held  on  Tuesday 


Duedrt  Tower  struck  by  LiGHTjp.'G. — 
During  a recent  heavy  storm  the  electric  force 
struck  the  tower  of  Dundry,  and  did  considerable 
damage.  A large  stone,  about  a foot  square,  was 
carried  a distance  of  fifty  yards  over  the  houses, 
falling  in  an  adjoining  garden.  The  lightning 
would  seem,  from  appearances,  to  have  entered 
somewhere  at  the  base  of  the  church,  and  to  have 
passed  up  through  the  tower.  The  lead  on  the 
roof  of  the  church  is  likewise  injured,  and  some  of 
the  windows  are  broken.  It  will  cost,  it  is  said, 
between  300k  and  -lOOk  to  repair  the  damage. 

Ipswich  Borough  Gaol  Works.  — Mr. 
Humphreys  writes  us  touching  these  w’orks,  re- 
ferred to  in  our  paper  of  the  5th  instant  (p.  180). 


week  for  the  purpose  of  letting  the  contracts  for 
the  drainage  of  the  town  There  were  eight  

tenders  received  the  lowest  being  from  Mr.  i He  says  there  were  no  bricks  that  came  under  his 
Joseph  Haves,  of  Gloucester,  for  4,G50k  His  | scrutiny  that  " would  have  crumbled  to  powler 
tender  tva'e  therefore  accepted,  subject  to  his  j eacepthig  tlmt  they  hud  been  submitted  to 
sureties  (which  are  for  bOOl.  eacl.)  being  approved  ; ful  mecbamcal  crushing  ^ few  of  tins 

of,  and  his  giving  certain  evplanations.  1 exeep  ional  class  might  from  ‘ ^ 

Evetee  Dioc&ae  AECniTECTEEAL  SOCIETY.—  huvo  bceu  delivered  into  the  n orbs,  but  such  vas 


Tl.e™l  b^en  j certainly  not  the  ebaraeter  of  the  bulk,  and  I bad 

ine  annual  metung  ui  uii»  j y I ««  T-ennrf. miy  ncoordms-lv.  Prom  the 


;:rd,Tn:;„X“  r^siden^yVf  A^ebTeacon  Bartbo-  no  scruple  iu 

'Xf  bv  r?  and  with 

LSi^uL  of 'll!gh.stre^,^E«ter.  I viva^_  S 


This  papw  VuUfoUowed  by  » description  of  the  ' report.”  Tliis  we  have  said  before,  hut  will  not 
Ci-  'VTIr.l.nnVo  Mniint.  Unrnwall.”  refuse  t' 


AUIB  jniyi'i  « ao  — 1 • t 

the  builder,  employed  in  the  erection  “ 'arge  "Buddings  on  St.  j gLs°ooT‘‘aech.eoeogicai.  Society.  — The 

building  on  the  Site  of  the  old  George  Hotel,  and  h)  - • • J > Tf,-,.  o„(l  modprn  mansion  ' usual  monthly  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  on 

the  Lofal  Health  Committee  the  pla.ntdfs,  the  « Mr."j.  T.  Bochead  in  the  ehai. 

plans  and  sketches,  aided  by  some  water-colour  spripLirv  h, 
sketches  hv  Mr.  Geiidall. 

The  Electric  Light.  — A new  process  is 

spoken  of  as  having  been  successfully  tried,  and, 
it  is  said,  patented.  Mercury,  or  other  fiuid^or 


magistrate  expressed  an  opinion  that  according  to 
the  Liverpool  Building  Act,  section  67,  a balcony 
above  the  street  pavement  is  an  obstruction,  and 
as  such  removable;  hut  as  notice  ihe  district 
surveyor  is  prescribed,  whereas  the  town  clerk 
had  given  the  requisite  notice,  the  application 
was  refused.  It  was  intimated  that  the  Health 
Committee  intended  carrying  the  matter  to  a 
higher  court. 

The  late  Lord  A.  Fitzclarekce. — A mural 
monument  has  been  erected  in  Coxwold  Church  to 
the  memory  of  the  late  Rear-Admiral  I^ord  Adol- 
phus Fitzclarence.  It  is  placed  on  the  south  side 
of  the  chancel,  opposite  the  one  recently  erected 
to  the  memory  of  the  late  Sir  George  ombwell, 
Bart,  and  to  which  it  hears  great  similarity  in  its 
design.  It  is  in  the  Early  Decorated  style  ot  archi- 
tecture, sculptured  in  Caen  stone,  and  placed  upon 
a ground  of  polished  black  marble.  It  consists  of 
a moulded  base,  supported  by  foliated  bosses,  with 
pinnacles  on  each  side  of  the  tablet,  which  is  sur- 
mounted by  an  arch,  hearing  in  relief  the  arms  of 
the  deceased.  Messrs.  Skelton  and  Son,  of  York, 
are  the  sculptors. 

Spring-gardeks. — An  opportunity  noio  offers, 
which  should  not  be  missed,  that  of  widening  the 
entrance  to  St.  James’s-park  from  Spring-gardens. 
On  the  u'est  side  of  the  present  discreditable 
entrance,  is  Berkeley  House  (about  to  come  down), 
and  on  the  east  side,  are  premises  occupied  for  an 
attorney’s  office.  An  entrance  might  be  made  ns 
wide  as  Spring-gardens,  by  a trifling  sacrifice,  on 
each  side  the  passage,  which  would  have  the  addi- 
tional advantage  of  opening  to  view,  from  Tra- 
falgar-square,  a considerable  space  of  St.  James’s- 
park,  and  its  ornamental  timber. — Obsehter. 

The  MetalTrades. — Although  themetalmarket 
has  not  lately  beeusohriskasoouldhavebeen  wished, 
remarks  the  Mining  Journal,  the  position  and  pro- 
spects of  the  metal  trade  cannot  be  regarded  as 
unsatisfactory.  Copper  has  been  dealt  in  to  a 
moderate  extent  at  forinerprices.  Looking  at  the 
export  of  copper,  it  will  be  seen  that  we  have  not 
only  regained  the  position  we  occupied  at  the  com- 
mencement of  1857,  but,  if  we  except  the  unclas- 
sified descriptions  of  copper,  where  there  is  a de- 
crease of  40  tons,  can  show  a considerable  increase 
in  the  amount  of  business  done,  the  exports  in  the 
first  month  of  the  last  three  years  having  been — 


The  seci’etary  having  laid  upon  the  table  several 
donations,  a paper  was  read  by  Dr.  John  Scoular 
on  the  “ Early  Ethnology  of  Ireland,”  in  which, 
with  the  aid  of  philological  and  monumental  anti- 
quities, he  traced  the  various  migrations  of  the 
early  Celtic  inbahitants  of  Ireland  and  Scotland. 


Eemi-fluid  boay,,iB  E.ed  a, 

. 9 , . . _J_-  „a.  wllir'll  np 


electrodes.  A tube  within  the  lamp  is  so  uMau^cv.* ; — • > , . , • . -u 

that  it  Bliall  remain  full,  or  nearly  so,  anr.ng  a very  ancient  r-ece  of  f “f. 

waste  or  consumption  by  the  light.  The  supply 


of  the  fluid  electrode  is  regulated  by  a tap.  Other 
improvements,  such  as  the  condensation  of  vapour 
on  the  lamp,  by  causing  a constant  flow  of  water 
over  the  glass,  the  prevention  of  vapours  rising 
from  the  waste  fluid,  by  the  introduction  of  a 
stream  of  water  into  the  waste-pipe,  Ac.  are  also 
mentioned.  The  use  of  mercury  as  an  electrode 
is  of  old  date. 


believed,  formed  part  of  a clnapel  which  formerly 
stood  near  Kelbuni  in  Ayrshire.  He  also  exhi- 
bited a sketch  of  a sculptured  coffin-lid,  of  a very 
early  date,  from  a churchyard  near  Campbeltown, 
in  Kintyre.  The  stone  is  6 feet  3 inches  long  by 
2 feet  broad,  having  the  corners  at  the  foot  cut  off 
with  a chamfer  of  7 inches.  A well-proportioned 
effigy  of  what  seems  to  be  a female,  and  measures 
only  3 feet  10  inches  long,  is  carved,  not  as  in 


OVEECEO™iEaiECLEEEEE-VYEEE,-TheO,V„eT 


ef  eigbf  iiOEBee  ia  | - .im^.  fke  fe^- 


i in  Acleiame-square,  i ..a-w.-,  - - _ • . ^ tLp- 

Islington,  was  SEmmoned  last  week  hefee  Me.  I Eates  _over  fte  head  _..i_a^l,m 


Islington,  was  sumraouea  last  ueea.  ueiuie  lui.  i ...dl  tlip 
Corrie  at  the  instance  of  the  parish  authorities  spandnls  at  either  side  are  adorned  uith  the 
under  Hie  Nuisances  Removal  Act  for  England,  of  peculiar  interlacing  foliage,  m low  relief,  chaiac- 
fm  plmitog  orckwding,  dangerous  to  teristic 
health,  in  his  houses.  From  the  evidence  it  ap-  Ireknd  and  Scotland.  There  aie  no  traces  ol  an 
peared  that  in  one  of  the  houses  there  were  ^ inscription.  ^ 


FoRii  OF  Gas  Fittings.— It  is,  I am  convinced. 


aXo^onfeich  room” being  Mor  Ictroccupied;  ' an  erroneous  practice  of  many  of  “anufac. 


SO  nn  • each  room  ueinff  more  or  ics»  utcuijicu,  i ..  

bv  five  adults  and  eight  children,  another  by  ' timers  of  gas-liglitmg  apparatus  to  bestow  much 
U;  adults  and  four  children,  and  so  on.  The  labour  or  expense  in  the  conspicuousornamenta- 
owner  sakUiehadlOOZ.  ofgroimd.renttopaythe  tioii  ot  the  chandelier,  brackets,  or  other  apph- 


ZnnTlanlTand  t^at  iLmu^  his  auces,  intended  for  carrying  the  B-tatner : as 

Srso"’  He  had  only  got  I,  lOs^  ail  K-g  we  w^  ^d  to  use  sn^  we^  y 


S'w^Sri^Ild  thrp;^rir^^--iy';ni.;;i  artiiles  as  cand^s  or  vessels  of  olWUich  regnlred 
mi A.icir.Lin-enii'iro  wns  snld  cousDicuous  iirticles  for  thcir  su 


him  The  mortality  in  Adelaide-square  was  said  conspicuous  articles  tor  their  " 

to  he  about  thirty-eight  in  1.000,  which  Mr.  desirable  to  make  these  ornamental,  or  at  least 
Corrie  remarked  to  be  about  that  of  Naples.  The  endeavour  tliat  they  should  not  be  \ 

S of  the  other  parts  of,  the  parish 


to 

but 


rtonTnincteen  or  twenty  in  the  1,000.  The  ' weight  Jo  support, 


umgTstrTe  Se  an  order  for  four  as  the  m^^  to  imitate  the  celestial  ta-lE-ms,  » 

^ +/W  fLn  /v/Yofa  ^ that  nothing  hut  the should  be  MSihle  . an  ap 


in  each  room,  and  the  defendant  to  pay  the  costs 


Foreign  copper  Cwts.  1,980  . 

English  tough  cake  and  tile  . . G,44S  . 

Sheets,  nails,  and  yellow  metal  24,0S6  . 

Unclassified  3,031  . 

Brass  of  all^ descriptions 1,347  . 


3,343  . 
19,575  . 
■ 4,936  . 
2,154  . 


24,792 

2.991 

2,962 


Thus,  in  English  unwrought  copper,  the  export 
has  been  nearly  threefold ; in  foreign  copper,  re- 
exported, the  increase  has  been  nearly  forty  per 
cent.;  and  the  export  of  brass  has  doubled.  The 
exports  of  lead  during  the  entire  years  1856, 1857, 
and  1858,  were  respectively  23,134  tons,  22,088 
tons,  19,521  tons,  thus  showing  a gradual  and 
considerable  decrease;  whilst  the  exports  for  the 
month  of  January  in  each  of  the  past  three  years 
have  been; — In  1857,  1,231  tons;  in  1858,  810 
tons;  in  1859,  1,372  tons;  showing  a very  satis- 
factory increase,  even  compared  with  January, 
1857.  With  the  prospects  for  copper,  tin,  and 
lead,  the  iron  trade  by  no  means  depressed,  and 
the  coal  trade  in  a healthy  state,  few  can  fail  to 
conclude  that  mining  must  prosper. 


in  each  case,  and  a penalty  of  20s.  unless  he  com 
plied  with  the  order.  The  defendant  applied  for 
a warrant  to  turn  the  lodgers  out;  which,  how- 
ever, was  not  granted;  but  whether  this  implies 
that’ he  is  to  take  the  law  into  his  oivn  hands,  and 
expel  the  surplus  population,  without  a warrant, 
does  not  appear.  He  is  clearly  hound  to  expel 
them  somehoiv. 

Building  at  Birnah.  — Extensive  additions 
to  the  Biriiam  Hotel,  says  the  Perth  Journal,  are 
being  carried  on  by  the  contractors,  Messrs. 
MTiitosh  and  Robertson.  Mr.  Jackson’s  villa  on 
Torrwood  is  now  almost  ready  for  occupancy, 
ilessrs.  M'Lean  and  Son’s  bouse  is  progressing. 
Mrs.  Piillar’s  new  villa  is  in  a very  forward  state 

y-,  y_-_  -i._  1 - 'ky./sv.  inr, f ITll.r*  wllB  YTt.  ROS^ 


proach  to  this  is  done  in  the  case  of  the  sun-light, 
and  some  few  other  forms  of  gas-light,  but  it 


appears  as  yet  to  he  hut  little  considered,  that  tho 
I , • . . £•  Ai...  /vf  iToc  should  be* 


first  object  of  the  introduction  of  gas  s _ 
to  give  light  for  other  purposes  than  to  illumi- 
nate or  to  attract  attention  to  the  workmanship 
of  the  chandelier  or  other  apparatus,  which  should, 
if  possible,  be  entirely  unseen,  or  as  little  con- 
spicuous as  possible. 

Oxford.  W.  C.  Trevelyan. 


for  the  erection  of  his  villa  at  Heath-park.  The 
designs  for  this  have  been  furnished  by  Mr. 
Heiton,  Perth.  A number  more  buildings  are  on 
the  tapis.  Mr.  Robertson  is  about  to  commence 
his  buildings  in  Strathhraan,  the  site  of  which 
will  command  extensive  views  of  the  Vale  of 
Athole  and  surrounding  scenery.  The  Little 
Dunkeld  side  of  the  Tay,  with  its  buildings, 
towers,  and  spires,  bids  fair  to  make  true,  ere 
long,  the  prophetic  stanza  attributed  to  Thomas 
the  Rhymer : — 

Little  Dankeld  was  a toun 
When  Muckle  Dunkeld  was  nane; 

An’  Little  Dundeik  will  be  a toun 
When  Muckle  Dunkeld  has  gane. 


TEHDEES. 

For  alteratloas  at  Shoreditch  Workhouse.  Mr.  Jones, 
architect:—  „ 

Clements  ^390  0 0 

Tolley  and  Son  335  0 0 

Hocken 3 8 0 0 

Wheen  ^ 

Newman  and  Mann  295  0 0 

249 

245  0 & 

Smith I J 

J.C.  Ramsey 214  0 o 

Johnson ® “ 


For  a detached  cottage  at  Buckhurst-hiU,  Essex. 
J.  H.  Rowley,  architect-.- 

0 0 

Carter 395  0 » 

392  0 0 

Miles 391 


Mr 


Darby 

Child  (accepted) 352 

Powell  (withdrawn)  315 


0 0 


0 0 
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Tliti  New  Westmindcr  Bridge — Progress  of  the 
Works. 

>Y  recent  inspection  of  the 
■vroi'k.s  of  the  new  Westmin- 
ster Bridge,  we  are  enablerl 
to  offer  some  account  of  their 
state  of  progress ; and  we 
avail  ourselves  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  give  more  precise 
information  as  to  the  in- 
tended character  of  the 
superstructure  of  the  bridge, 
than  we  could  supply  whilst 
features  of  the  design  ap- 
peared oijcn  to  alteration. 
A portion  of  the  arch-ribs, 
equal  to  one-fourth  of  the 
length  of  the  first-com- 
inenced,  or  southern  divi- 
sion of  the  bridge,  indeed, 
has  been  standing,  provi- 
sionally put  together,  for 
some  years,  on  a site  near 
to  Battersea  Park  ; but  up  to 
August,  1857,  when  a committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons  reported 
favourably  both  as  to  tlie  site  and 
the  intended  gradients,  it  seemed 
possible  that  much  of  this  prepara- 
tory work,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
foundations,  would  be  rendered  use- 
less. Now,  however,  everything 
structural  will  be  completed  accord” 
ing  to  the  design  as  it  was  in  185G,  when  tlie 
subject  was  prominently  before  us,  or  with  the 
sliglit  alterations  assented  to  by  the  engineer ; 
whilst  the  decorative  character,  to  which  we 
must  revert  shortly,  will  be  varied  only  as 
regards  some  of  the  details  of  the  upper  part 
of  the  piers. 

.It  will  be  recollected  that  there  were  several 
distinct  questions  (some  of  which  had  been 
often  before  discussed  and  apparently  settled), 
raised  in  1856,  — that  is  to  say,  those  of 
the  site,  of  the  sufficiency  of  the  founda- 
tions, and  of  the  headway  for  the  river 
traffic  ; besides  certain  questions  as  to  possi- 
bility of  unequal  settlement  from  the  construc- 
tion of  the  bridge  in  two  halves,  as  to  cost  of 
removal  of  the  old  bridge,  and  as  to  the  con- 
struction of  the  iron  ribs — chiefly  whether  the 
means  were  adequate  to  meeting  the  effects  of 
exjjansion  and  contraction  in  the  metal.  Our 
readers  are  already  acquainted,  by  description 
and  illustrations,*  with  the  exact  nature  of  the 
system  adopted  in  the  foundations.  It  was 
peculiarly  well  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  case  ; since  coffer-dams,  whilst  costly, 
would  have  been  all  but  impossible  (several  of 
the  new  piers  occurring  in  tlie  present  water- 
way of  arches  of  the  old  bridge)  without 
danger  and  complete  obstruction  to  the  navi- 
gation,  or  the  alternative  of  removing  the 
old  bridge,  or  else  of  constructing  each  pier 
or  the  new  bridge  separately — thus  prolonging 
the  time  of  construction  by  many  years.  Our 
readers  are  also  aware  of  our  view  of  the 
ecmiomic  importance  of  the  system  here,— 
and  that  adopted  at  Rochester,  lately  carried 
out  under  difficult  circumstances  at  the  Saltash 
bridge,— as  regards  the  subject  of  “Metro- 
politan Bridge-communications.”  The  system 
used  at  the  new  Westminster  Bridge  Is  the 
same  as  that  adopted  at  the  Chelsea  Suspension- 
bridge,  save  that  in  the  latter  case  the  iron 
casing  appears  above  water,  and  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  works,  may  have  been,  used 
on  the  principle  of  the  caisson, — wherein  the 
joints  being  made  water-tight,  if  necessary, 
the  concrete  would  be  deposited  on  the  dried 

fnl  being  shot  into 

the  vater  through  funnels. 

The  alterations  made  in  the  foundations  of 
the  new  bridge,  pursuant  to  the  decision  of 


1857,  were  referred  to  by  ns  at  the  time.  The 
heads  of  the  timber  jiiles,  which  would  have 
been,  during  some  minutes,  twice  a day,  two  or 
three  inches  above  the  estimated  level  of  low- 
water, — inclosed,  however,  in  the  concrete  and 
the  iron  and  granite  casmg,and  covered  by  stone 
and  brickwork — have  now  been  cut  down  to 
18  inches  below  the  low-water  line,  along  with 
the  granite  casing.  This  involved  the  rehxing 
of  tlie  iron  ties  of  the  upper  level ; but  it 
allowed  the  substitution  of  a projecting  course 
of  granite,  forming  a continuous  caj^ping,  for 
the  iron  caps  which  were  to  have  been  put 
on  to  the  iron  cylinder  piles  sub.sequent  to 
the  fixing  of  the  bolts  to  them.  The  granite 
capping-course  woidd  be  better  for  resistance, 
supposing  that  a barge  could  at  low-water  strike 
the  pier.  The  expense  of  the  cutting  and  the 
rcfixiiig  ties  was  estimated  in  July,  1857,  at 
1,980/-.  for  the  piers  then  advanced  so  far  as  to 
require  the  alteration,  the  work  in  replacement 
amounting  to  922/.  more,  whilst  the  expense  of 
the  arrangement  in  the  other  piers  and  abut- 
ments throughout  the  entire  bridge  was  esti- 
mated at  4,4:367. 

In  the  course  of  the  protracted  discussion  on 
the  question  of  tlie  foimdations,  the  report  liy 
Captain  Burstall  upon  the  state  of  the  river 
appeared,  wherein  it  was  apprehended  that  the 
deepening  of  the  river-bed  would  continue,— an 
impression  which,  if  adopted,  would  have  given 
colourto  the  objections  brought  by  some  autho- 
rities as  to  the  value  of  the  external  concrete 
banking,  as  tending  in  any  way  to  prevent 
ultimate  uiidermining  of  the  pier,  or  otherwise 
as  protective  of  the  concrete  and  gravel  within 
tlie  casing,  supposed  to  be  susceptible  of  disin- 
tegration along  the  line  where  the  gi’anite  slabs 


ing  of  the  Latter  on  the  flange  of  the  rib  that 
had  .wttled. 


' See  our  volume  for  1856. 


bedded  upon  the  heads  of  the  sheeting-piles. 
The  engineer,  however,  attaching  a certain 
value  to  Captain  Burstall’s  somidiiigs  in  1856, 
held  that  the  conclusions  that  the  river  had 
deepened  by  scour,  10  to  14  feet,  had  been 
arrived  at  without  consideration  of  certain  cir- 
cumstances, such  as  the  extent  of  the  dredging, 
wliifh  could  not  be  estimated  altogether  at  less 
tlian  1,500,000  cubic  yards  during  the  previous 
fourteen  years.  Any  increased  depth  in  1856 
thus  was  viewed  as  irregular  and  exceptional, 
and  not  as  solely  the  result  of  action  going  on, 
and  which  would  continue  at  the  rate  deduced 
from  the  supposed  appearances  after  twenty- 
three  years,  since  the  removal  of  London  Bridge. 
Nevertheless,  Mr.  Pago  had,  in  185:3,  “con- 
templated a gradual  increasing  depth  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  river  above  London  Bridge, 
the  result  of  the  increasing  action  of  the  tide, 
which  ill  the  course  of  ages  would  assiniilate 
the  above-bridge  sections  in  a ratio  to  those  of 
‘ the  pool,’  and  eventually,  milcss  stopped  by 
measures  for  protecting  the  bridges,  give  a 
depth  of  29  feet  below  Trinity  datum  in  the 
mid-channel  at  Westminster  Bridge  and,  co7i- 
sistt')itlyivith  th  is  deduction^  he  hail  then  provided 
for  dredging  under  the  middle  arches  to  a deiitli 
of  30fcetbelowTrinity  datum.  In  1857, lie  states 
that  nothing  had  ari.seii  since  the  date  of  liis 
first  design,  to  induce  him  to  make  further  pro- 
vision against  scour  than  that  (as  indicated  in 
the  sections  at  page  466  in  our  volume  for 
1856,  ali-eady  referred  to)  against  undermining, 
namely,  the  driving  the  iron  sheet-piling  down 
to  38  feet  below  Trinity  datura,  and  so  leaving 
15  feet  of  ground  above  the  feet  of  the  piles. 

In  regard  to  the  manner  of  building  the  two 
halves  of  the  bridge  so  as  to  avoid  unequal 
settlement,  or  to  obviate  consequences  should 
such  settlement  ensue,  it  seems  first  to  have 
been  considered  that  no  settlement  could  occur 
•with  the  piles  in  both  cases  pro2Derly  driven  ; 
but  it  is  exjjlained  by  the  letter  and  diagram 
(in_^  the  Parliamentary  Paper,  6th  August, 
185/),  that  the  first  rib  of  the  second  half  of 
the  bridge  would  be  jrlaced  bearing  upon  a 
portion  of  the  foundations  constructed  along 
with  the  first  half  of  the  bridge  ; and  that, 
should  there  be  settlement  and  any  difference 
between  that  of  the  two  parts,  the  arched  ribs 
would  not  be  ruptured  or  altered,  except 
slightly,  ^ in  their  levels  relatively,  as  the 
wrought-iron  bearers  transversely  between  the 
ribs,  carrying  the  roadway-jilates,  would  accom- 
modate themselves  to  the  irregularity,  the 
bolt-holes  being  slotted  or  elongated  to  allow 
for  the  rise  or  fall  of  the  bearers,  and  the  rest- 


The  question  of  headway  lias  been  decided 
as  according  to  the  original  design,  or  conform- 
ably with  tlie  views  of  Sir  Charles  Barry,  and 
those  of  the  importance  of  easygradients  forthe 
land  traffic  as  of  first  consideration.  It  was 
shown  that  the  greatest  number  of  vessels  re- 
quiring to  lower  masts,  jiassed  under  the  arch 
No.  lOfrom  the  Middlesex  side  of  the  old  bridge, 
or  one  which  had  a headway  of  20  feet  above 
Trinity  datum.  The  headway  in  the  new  bridge 
will  be  20  feet  for  the  centre  arch.  The  arch 
nearest  corresponding  with  No.  10,  or  the 
sixth  of  the  new  bridge,  will  have  a head- 
way somewhat  less  than  20  feet ; but  from 
the  smaller  size  of  the  arches  in  the  old 
bridge,  and  their  form,  the  difference  in 
favour  of  the  arch  of  the  old  bridge  extends 
over  a very  small  portion  of  its  span  in  the 
centre  ; and  the  new  bridge,  therefore,  even  at 
the  corresponding  part  of  its  length,  may  be 
considered  as  not  materially  different  to  the 
old,  in  facility  afforded  to  the  river  traffic. 

In  regard  to  the  expansion,  it  was  estimated 
that  by  a difference  of  sixty  degi’ees  of  tempe- 
rature, the  rise  of  the  outer  rib  of  the  centre 
arch  would  not  be  more  than  half  an  inch 
above  the  mean  line,  and  the  fall  half  an  inch 
below  it — the  rise  and  fall  being  very  gradual ; 
and  tliis  alteration  even  could,  tlie  engineer 
suppose.s,  be  reduced  by  coating  tlie  external 
arches  with  a non-conductor.  Mr.  Stejihenson 
had  suggested  cutting  part  of  the  angle-iron  of 
the  upper  flange  of  the  wrought-iron  ribs  and 
inserting  a wedge,  to  allow  of  the  more  easy 
rise  of  tlie  arch.  Part  of  the  expansion 
will  be  met  by  rising  of  the  arch  and  by 
compression  of  the  material ; but  the  state 
of  Southwark  Bridge,  where  tlie  pavement 
of  the  footpalbs  is  distorted  through  the  want 
of  any  provision,  and  the  precarious  state 
of  Suiiderlaiid  Bridge  in  1856,  spoken  of  by 
Mr.  Stephenson,  show  what  might  ensue  from 
omission  of  .special  precautions.  The  longitu- 
dinal girders  are  to  liave  vulcanized  India- 
rubber  inserted  in  the  joints.  It  is  worthy  of 
note  that  the  ribs  of  Southwark  Bridge  were 
originally  intended  to  be  secured  by  bolts  to 
the  masonry ; and  that  these  it  was  found 
necessary’  to  have  removed  during  the  execu- 
tion of  the  works. 

The  works  of  the  southern  half  of  the  bridge 
are  not  so  far  advanced  as  we  were  led  in  1856 
and  1857,  to  believe  they  would  be  at  this 
period  after  the  resumption  of  the  undertaking  ; 
but  progress  has  been  made  otherwise.  None 
of  the  iron  i-ibs  of  the  arches  were  fixed  two  or 
three  days  ago  ; but  the  piers  and  abutments 
of  the  first  or  southern  half  the  bridge,  are 
quite  ready  for  them  ; and  wherever  the  piers  of 
the  old  bridge  do  not  interfere,  the  piling  and 
work  of  the  toimdations  for  the  second  portion 
of  the  bridge  are  in  progress.  The  sixth  pier, 
indeed,  is  quite  complete,  throughout  the  full 
width  of  the  bridge,  up  to  the  springing  ; 
whilst  No.  2 pier  in  the  second  half,  is  In 
course  of  completion,  below  low-water  lino, 
or  thereabouts.  The  chief  work  of  the  founda- 
tions is  interrupted  at  each  rise  of  the  tide., 
but  perhaps  as  much  by  the  rush  of  the  water 
a.s  other  reasons,  so  far  as  regards  that  ^lart  of 
the  work  in  which  the  diving-bell  and  diving- 
dress are  employed.  Careful  observation  now 
shows  there  is  not  the  aiqirchended  settle- 
ment. 

We  have  jiresumed  in  the  foregoing  portion 
of  our  notice,  that  our  previous  accounts  and 
illustrations  had  made  our  readers  acquainted 
as  well  with  the  general  design  of  the  super- 
structure of  the  bridge,  as  with  the  detailed 
character  of  the  works  in  the  foundations  ; 
but  it  may  be  well  here  to  state  the  prin- 
cipal dimensions  and  particulars  of  the  new 
bridge  as  it  will  be  when  finished,  and  as 
contrasted  with  the  old  bridge,  in  order  that 
our  further  account  of  the  structure,  ami  the 
whole  present  design,  may  be  understood.  The 
new  bridge  will  have  seven  main  arches, 
whilst  the  old  bridge  has  thirteen.  Black- 
friars,  Vauxhall,  aiidWaterlooBridgeshaveeach 
nine  arches  for  the  water-way  ; London  Bridge 
has  five,  and  Southwark  Bridge  three.  The 
thirteen  main  arches  of  the  Westminster  Bridge, 
however,  comprise  a greater  length  of  roadway. 
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o- breadth  of  watenvav,  than  the  sovon  arebca  of : the  centre  arch  of  the  new  bridge  .0  feet,  as 
the  new  bridge,  by  the  apaee  of  one  arch  of  the  old  , mentioned  abov-e  pniity  datum,  is  lower  by  o 
bridge  on  the  Surrey  side,  and  two  arches  on  the  feet  than  that  of  the  old  bridge ; and  the  height 


Middlesex  side— tlie  latter  arches  being  included  in 
the  space  of  projection  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament. 
There  are  three  culverts,  or  flood-arches,  on  the 
Surrey  side,  in  the  new  bridge,  besides  the  mam 
nrehes;  and  there  is  one  such  arch  at  each  end  in 
the  old  bridge,  which  is  thus  sometimes  spoken  of 
as  bavin"  flfceen  arches.  The  piers  themselves  in 
the  new  bridge,  besides  being  further  apart,  will 
otherwise  offer  less  obstruction  than  those  of  the 
old  bridge;  they  diminisb  3 foot  or  more  octweeu 
low-water  and  ‘bi"h-water  line,  being  10  feet  to 
10  feet  6 iiicbcs  in  the  latter  case  (nr  at  the 
springing,  actually  2 feet  above  Trinity  datum) ; 
whilst  the  seiui-eircuhir  arches  of  the  old  bridge, 
springing  from  a line  about  low-water  level,  reach 
a dimension  of  20  to  25  feet  acros-s,  at  the  cor- 
responding leveb  e have  alluded  to  the  dis- 
advantages resulting  from  the  semi-circul.ir  form, 
as  regards  the  craft  passing  at  high-water.  The 
arches  of  the  new  bridge  will  be  elliptical,  very 
flat  at  the  crown,  and  remarkable  for  the  small 
space  (2  feet  10  inches)  hetwecii  the  soffit  in  the 
centre,  and  the  surface  of  the  roadway.  This  pecu- 
liarity (though  seen  in  arches  of  less  span)  seems 
to  have  led  originally  to  the  idea  of  constructing 
three  of  the  ribs  differently  to  the  others,  aud 
carrying  them  above  the  surface  of  the  roadway, 
so  that  the  centre  rib  would  have  formed  part 
of  an  arrangement  for  the  separation,  still  contem- 
plated, of  the  carriage-traffic,  as  the  others  would 
of  a separation  of  each  footway  from  the  roadway. 
The  ordinary  ribs  were  to  have  been  constructed 
as  now,  of  cast-iron  and  wrought-aiid-riveted  iron, 
the  latter  material  in  the  crown  of  the  arch.  Tlie 
large  cast-iron  ribs  were  abandoned,  and  ordinary 
ribs  substituted,  chiefly  from  the  belief  that 
difference  in  the  expansion  of  the  ribs  would  be 
injurious  to  the  structure.  Space  was  gained  by 
the  change,  especially  important  in  the  first  halt 
of  the  bridge  when  opened ; and  a deduction  of 
1,008/.  was  involved.-  At  high  water,  2 feet  of 
the  piers  only  will  bo  visible;  but  18  feet  fall 
of  the  tide  will  show  the  granite  sailing-course 
of  the  foundations,  and  the  splayed  plinth.  Above 
this,  the  sides  of  the  piers  curve  inwards  to  the 
level  of  springing  of  the  arch,  at  which  point,  on 
a second  broad  splay  or  weathering,  is  a semi- 
octagonal  pedestal,  with  base  aud  cornice  mould- 
ings, which  is  to  be  sunuounted  by  the  gas- 
standards. 

The  whole  length  comprised  by  the  seven  arches 
aud  intermediate  piers,  to  be  terminated  at  each 
end  by  a pier  of  the  same  character,  is,  raeasuriug 
from  the  centre  of  the  one  pier  to  the  centre  of  the 
other,  820  feet.  Adding  to  that,  the  length  on 
the  Surrey  side,  comprising  the  three  flood-arches, 
and  terminated,  probably  by  a pedestal  similar  to 
one  of  those  of  the  main  piers,  the  length  is  915 
feet  2 inches.  This  is  all  that  can  properly  speak- 
ing he  considered  to  belong  to  the  bridge.  The 
approach  on  the  Middlesex  side,  north  of  the 
Houses  of  Parliament,  would  add  205  feet,  making 
1,120  feet  2 iuche.s  which  the  Siurey  approach 
may  increase  to  1,160  feet.  The  old  bridge, 
exclusive  of  the  flood-arches,  measures  1,002  feet 
2 inches  in  length ; hut  adding  79  feet  3 inches 
at  each  end,  the  space  occupied  by  those  arches, 
the  whole  length  is  1,160  feet  8 inches.  The 
hreadtli  of  the  new  bridge,  inclusive  of  the 
parapets,  will  be  85  feet.  Of  this,  about  -iO  feet 
may  be  first  completed,  affording  a roadway  of 
30  feet,  and  footpaths  of  9 feet,  on  each  side,  all 
temporarily,  and  the  footpath  on  the  north  side 
overhanging  on  cantilevers.  The  north  face  of 
the  whole  bridge,  completed,  will  he  on  the  line 
of  that  of  the  present  bridge.  The  old  bridge 
measvires  ‘1-1  feet,  as  contr.-istcd  with  the  85  feet. 
It  was  about  -12  feet  in  the  clear  of  the  balus- 
trades— now  removed.  The  new  bridge  will  he 
81  feet  2 inches  in  the  clear  width.  The  width  of 
roadway  will  be  53  feet  6 inches,  divided  into  two 
wavs  by  a curb,  to  separate  the  traffic,  and  there 
will,  moreover,  he  a tramway  next  each  footpath. 
The  two  footpaths  will  be  15  feet  -1  inches  each. 
The  old  bridge  has  a roadway  of  25  feet  6 inches, 
and  footpaths  of  8 feet  3 inches.  The  piers  of 
the  new  bridge,  on  plan,  at  high-water  level, 
measure,  from  cutwater  to  cutwater,  106  feet  3 
inches,  and  are  110  feet  6 inches  on  the  s.ime  line, 
ill  the  foundations.  The  breadth  of  the  piers  at 
the  springing  of  the  arch  varies  from  10  feet  6 in. 
to  10  feet,  as  stated.  The  span  of  the  centre  arch 
will  be  120  feet ; that  of  the  next  arch  each  side, 
115  feet;  that  of  the  next,  104  feet  6 inches  j and 
that  of  each  end  arch,  94  feet  9 inches.  The 
largest  arch  of  the  oUl  bridge  has  a span  of  74 
feet  6 inches ; and  the  smallest  arch  of  the  thir- 
teen, one  of  63  feet  3i  inches.  The  headway  of 


of  the  surface  of  the  roadway  above  the  same 
level  is  22  feet  10  inches  in  the  former  case  as 
compared  with  33T4  feet  in  the  latter.  Thus 
there  will  be  a difference  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance in  winter  time,  between  the  gradients  on  the 
one  bridge  and  the  other.  The  gradient  of  the 
Jliddlcsex  approach  will  be  1 in  57,  and  that  of 
the  Surrey  approach,  1 in  5-1,  whilst  to  the  centre 
of  the  bridge,  we  believe,  the  gradients  will  pass 
from  1 in  75  to  1 in  362.  The  old  bridge,  at  the 
ends,  is  1 in  22  or  23.  Streets  of  London  which 
have  any  such  gradients  arc  avoided  in  winter, 
and  Mr.  Stephenson  mentions  that  Telford,  when 
laying  out  the  Holyhead  road,  regarded  the  limit 
of  a ' trotting-hiU”  for  a stage-coach  and  horses 
as  1 in  32.  The  gradient  to  the  present  bridge 
originally  was  1 in  15.  Blackfriars-bridge  is  1 in 
24  or  25  ; but  was  originally  1 in  16.  4 auxhall- 
bridge  is  1 in  35,  according  to  Mr.  Walker.  The 
approach  to  Waterloo  Bridge,  on  the  Surrey  side, 
is  1 in  31.  Southwark  Bridge  is  very  defective, 
the  gradient  on  the  Middlesex  side  being  1 in  22. 
For  the  sake  of  comparison,  it  may  he  stated  that 
Charing-cross,  from  Craig’s-court  to  King  Charles’s 
statue,  a length  of  about  230  feet,  is  1 in  27 ; 
the  West  Strand— Craven-street  to  Hungerford- 
market,  for  100  feet,  1 in  34;  Waterloo-place— 
Pall-mall  to  Charles-street,  330  feet,  1 in  38;  aud 
Regent-street — from  Piccadilly  to  the  County 
Fire  Office,  and  Conduit-street,  above  Mill-street, 
each  1 in  -12.  The  heights  of  the  arches  each  side 
the  centre,  of  the  new  bridge,  above  high-water 
mark,  will  be  19  feet  31  inches,  17  feet  7-V  inches, 
and  16  feet. 

Each  arch  is  formed  of  fifteen  ribs,  besides 
those  of  the  ornamental  facing,  placed  about  5 feet 
2 inches  apart,  — except  those  under  the  foot- 
paths, three  on  each  side,  where  the  distances 
may  be  over  7 feet  6 inches.  Those  ribs  are  formed 
as  before  mentioned.  The  wrought-and-riyeted- 
iron  portion  in  the  centre  arch,  is  52  feet  9 inches 
long  (out  of  the  120  feet  span),  and  2 feet  4 inches 
in  depth,  and  is  of  1^-inch  metal;  in  the  end 
arches,  the  similar  portion  is  42  feet  3 inches  long, 
and  22  inches  deep.  The  portion  in  cast  irou,  in 
the  centre  arch,  next  each  pier,  is  of  tbe_  same 
thickness  of  metal ; and  measures  3 feet  9 inches 
at  the  haunch,  or  iron  skew-hack, — which  latter 
portion,  as  we  mav  call  it,  of  the  rib,  spreads  out 
to  5 feet  3 inches,  where  it  is  bedded  upon  an 
horizontal  plate,  and  also  huts  against  the  next 
' arch, — except  in  the  case  of  the  shore  abut- 
ments, where  the  bedding  surface  is  inclined,  as 
an  ordinary’  stone  ske\v-back,  aud  yvhere  the 
thrust  is  i-esisted  by  brick  counterforts  carried 
on  stoue  landings  aud  piles.  The  cast  portion 
of  the  rib  is  in  six  pieces  in  the  centre  arch; 
the  wrought  portion,  of  course,  has  a much 
greater  number.  The  section  is  the  common 
i form.  The  fifteen  ribs  are  strutted  by  transverse 
braces.  For  the  flooring,  p.artly  carried  by  spandril- 
castings,  cross  bearers,  2 feet  9 inches  to  3 feet 
apart, 'are  framed  with  longitudinal  girders,  so 
forming,  from  end  to  end  of  the  bridge,  four-sided 
spaces  oil  which  are  to  be  fitted  the  Mallet  s 
wrought-irou  buckled  plates  as  used  in  the  Chelsea 
Bridge,— the  paving  being  probably  concrete  and 
granite.  The  cast  iron  used  in  the  whole  bridge 
may  amount  to  -4,200  tons ; and  the  uTought  iron 
to  1,370  tons,— each  rib,  spandril,  and  bed-plate 
being  about  34  tons,  or  about  5 tons  of  wrought  iron, 
and  22  tons  of  cast  iron,  besides  4 tons  of  cast  iron 
in  the  hod-plates.  The  granite  is  clnefly  from  the 
Cheesowring  quarries.  There  will  be  105,000  cubic 
feet  of  it  with  other  stone,  -45,700  cubic  feet  of  tim- 
ber, 21,000  yards  of  brickwork  in  Portland  cement, 
and  30,'000  of  concrete.  Messrs.  Cochrane  have  the 
contract  for  the  iron-work.  The  foundations  have 
been  put  in  by  workmen  paid  by  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Works,  under  Mr.  Page’s  immediate 
direction.  Tliis  system  was  adopted  uuder  the 
idea  that  not  only  would  time  he  saved,  but  con- 
siderable expense  ; since  a contractor,  new  to  the 
work,  would  feel  obliged  to  estimate  a large 
amount  for  contingencies.  Whichever  way  the 
result  in  outlay,  the  precedent  aud  experieiiee 
will  be  not  unimportant  in  future  estimation  of 
advantages  of  the  contract  system, 
rip  tn.i  jv'/>  desiern.  ill  details. 


respect  of  the  questionable  taste  of  the  details.” 
Some  opinion  may  be  formed  of  these  from  a full- 
sized  model  of  half  of  the  centre-arch,  which  has 
been  erected  on  the  Surrey  side,  near  the  end  of 
the  bridge,  and  from  one  of  the  pedestals,  which 
is  executed  in  granite.  The  latter  is  at  best, 
common-place  ; and  the  arch  has  a spandril  filled 
in  with  foliated  circles  (the  larger  one,  with  double 
cusping,  being  intended  to  receive  a shield), 
which  in  the  proportions  of  the  foils  and  the 
mitreing  of  the  tracery,  might  be  deemed  open  to 
critieisiu  at  this  time  when  Gothic  detail  is  so 
much  in  vogue,  and  perfect  delineation  of  it 
is  generally  demanded.  Ilovr  far  these  slight 
shortcomings  would  be  observable  in  the  executed 
work,  or  from  a distance,  we  can  hardly  say.  The 
parapet,  including  a range  of  trefoliated  perfora- 
tions, may  be  more  successful  in  effect.  But  we 
hope  it  is  not  too  late  to  reconsider  any  of  the 
details,  so  that  every  part  may  equal  the  arches 
in  the  character  those  particular  and  prominent 
features  appear  likely  to  possess,  and  the  whole 
may  prove  to  be  deserving  of  the  praise,  which 
the  bridge  has  received  as  probably  the  best  in 
decorative  design,  of  the  bridges  of  the  metropolis. 

Jlr.  Page  claims  to  be  affording  an  example  not 
onlv  of  a system  of  construction  as  to  foundations, 
which  economically  secures  great  durability,  and 
extraordinary  lightness,  as  compared  with  the 
svstem  adopted  in  the  other  bridges,  but  he  points 
to  the  works  which  he  has  constructed,  or  is  con- 
structing, as  costing  generally,  far  less  per  square 
foot  of  surface,  than  the  other  bridges. 

It  seems  that  much  erroneous  supposition  has 
prevailed  as  to  the  reason  of  the  failure  of  the  old 
bridge  ; the  common  notion  being  that  tbe  foun- 
dations were  first  laid,  and  the  piers  carried  up, 
for  a timber  superstructure,  and  that  the  design 
being  afterwards  changed,  tbe  piers  were  widened, 
so  that  the  foundations  were  made  to  receive  what 
they  had  not  been  designed  to  bear.  This  idea, 
indeed,  receives  apparent  corroboration  from  what 
mav  now  be  seen  in  the  piers  on  the  south  side  of 
the  bridge,  where  the  projections  have  been  cut 
away  so  as  to  expose  the  interior  nibble  work  and 
masonry.  A small  pier  with  its  impost  is  actually 
built  up  ill,  or  has  been  widened  by,  the  masoury 
of  the  subsequent  arches,  springing  from  a 
lower  level.  There  was,  however,  a design  by 
Lahelye,  in  May,  1738,  described  by  himseU)  for  a 
stone  bridge  with  thirteen  semicircular  arches, 
and  it  is  stated  by  the  author  of  “ Gephyralogi  a, 
an  Historical  Account  of  Bridges  Ancient  and 
Modern,”  that  the  piers  were  intended  to  be  exe- 
cuted up  to  one  foot  above  low  water,  and  to  serve 
for  either  a stone  or  a timber  superstructure. 
Lahelye  himself  says  that  “ the  very  first  orders  ” 
he  had  were,  that  he  should  “take  the  utmost  care 
to  lay  the  foundations  of  the  piers,  and  to  see  that 
the  stone  piers  themselves  should  be  erected  in  such 
a solid  manner,  of  such  dimensions  and  with  such 
precautions,  as  might  make  these  piers  capable  of 
supporting  at  any  time  hereafter,  the  arches  and 
the  superstructure  of  a stone  bridge”  such  as^  his 
design  represented;  and  he  subsequently  describes 
small  upper  internal  shafts  of  stone  which  were 
ordered,  to  serve  for  a timber  bridge  in  the  event 
of  that  character  of  structure  being  adopted.  It 
is,  therefore,  clear  that  the  failure  in  the  old 
bridge  was  due  to  the  want  of  due  precautions  or 
foresight  in  the  construction  of  foundations  for  a 
stone  bridge.  The  platforms  of  the  piers,  origi- 
nally, indeed,  below  the  river  bed,  are  now  in 
several  cases  above  it;  whilst  the  piers  are  kept 
up  only’  by  the  sheet-piling,  and  other  contriv- 
ances adopted  at  the  enormous  expense  incurred 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  structure, — 83,097/. 
between  1810  and  1838,  107,124/.  additional,  to 
1816,  and  a considerable  amount  since. 


Of  the  decorative  design,  in  details,  we  are  sorry 
not  to  be  able  to  speak  so  favourably  as  we  should 
desire.  Thu  general  characteristics  of  the  super- 
structure, such  as  the  great  width,  the  lowness, 
and  the  easy  gradients,  the  proportions  of  the 
piers  to  the  arches,  and  tbe  curvature  of  the 
latter,  wherein  the  chief  merits  of  the  work  consist, 
are  in  accordance  with  the  design  adopted  by  the 
late  Sir  William  Molesworth ; but  Sir  Charles 
Barry  has  repudiated  “ all  responsibility  in 


DECOR  VTIONS,  MATERIALS,  AND 
PROCESSES  AT  THE  ARCHITECTURAL 
EXHIBITION. 

Ik  returning  to  this  part  of  the  collection  in  the 
galleries  in  Conduit-street,  we  would  add  a few 
words  to  the  notice  given  last  week  of  Mr.  Burges’s 
furniture.  Mr.  Burges’s  skill  is  so  considerable, 
that  we  cannot  consent  to  allow  him  to  get  into 
what  seems  to  us  a wrong  course  without  an 
endeavour  to  point  it  out.  The  work,  and  indeed 
the  fancy,  which  there  is  in  them  is  greaL  in  the 
minutia'  of  surface  enrichment,  and  especially  in 
the  pictorial  subjects  so  freely  introduced.  But  in 
general  outline,  are  they  elegant,  or  consistent 
even  with  the  best  principles  of  Gothic  ? which 
are  opposed  to  tliat  caricature  of  structures  to  be 
met  with  iu  the  table  or  altar  furniture,  and 
in  the  illuminations  of  manuscripts,  which  lust 
Mr.  Burges’s  designs  thoroughly  reproduce.  The 
representation  of  tiled  roots,  aud  traceried  win- 
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(lows,  and  tbc  imitation  of  masonry  in.  furniture, 
seem  to  us  a mistake. 

Mr.  Kuckuck,  we  suppose,  will  leiim  nothing, 
and  forget  nothing, — see  his  “Prize  Designs  for 
the  Decorations  of  the  Princess’s  Theatre,  executed 
September,  1858  ” (23).  Compare  with  these  the 
admirable  exhibition  of  right  principles  which 
there  is  in  the  drawing-room  and  library-doors, 
that  have  been  decorated  by  Messrs.  Aspinwall 
and  Monkhouse  (367  and  368).  Xot  only  do  these 
specimens  of  work  show  how  doors  may  be  treated 
without  resoit  to  graining  for  the  variation  in 
effect  which  has  afforded  the  best  defence  for  the 
pi-actice  (shown,  however,  previously  in  some 
works  of  the  Adams),  but  they  evince  perfect 
recognition  of  the  right  use  of  natural  forms — 
conventionalizing  them,  withoxrt  shadow,  or 
attempt  at  relief,  when  on  the  flat  surface;  and 
treating  them  on  pictorial  principle  only  where  in 
framework.  The  panels  of  these  doors  in  them- 
selves display  some  excellent  qualities,  especially 
in  the  manner  in  which  the  flowers  and  leaves  are 
grouped,  with  a reference  to  Shelley’s  “ Sensitive 
Plant.”  The  mottoes  also  are  well  brought  into 
play.  The  decorators  have  been  assisted,  in  part 
of  tbeir  design  in  each  door,  by  Mr.  A.  Water- 
house,  architect.  In  the  library  door,  the  decora- 
tion is  motived  by  the  mottoes  selected  : thus,  in 
conjunction  wit)}  “Learn  from  the  past,”  an 
attempt  is  made  to  indicate  the  spirit  and  cha- 
racter of  Gothic  art.  And  in  the  panel  bearing  as 
a motto  “ Use  well  the  present,”  the  endeavour  is 
to  express  the  desirability  of  reverting  to  Xature, — 
or  the  present. 

At  the  end  of  the  great  gallery,  where  these 
doors  are  placed,  will  he  found  a number  of 
cartoons  for  stained  glass  by  Hardman,  Clayton 
and  Dell,  Lavers  and  Darraud,  and  others.  Those 

Clayton  and  Dell  are  for  windows  now  exe- 
cuting for  St.  Michael’s  Church,  Cornhill,  where 
Mr.  Scott  is  cleverly  tvirning  the  Italian  of  Wren 
into  Italian  Gothic.  There  is  ranch  refinement  in 
the  drawing  of  the  cartoons.  Messrs.  Lavers  and 
Darraud  are  making  praiseworthy  exertions  to 
advance,  and  bid  fair  to  do  good  scrvicje  iu  their 
department. 

In  the  opening  or  lobby  which  leads  from  this 
gallery  to  the  North  Gallery,  the  London  Parquetry 
Company  have  placed  a number  ofspecimoiis  of  their 
wa^e;yro<5/’ veneered  panelling,  by  means  of  which 


Co.  have  a gate  of  wrought  and  cast  iron,  7 feet 
G inches  by  3 feet  10  inches,  and  some  grilles  and 
railings,  very  creditable.  The  white  moulded 
bricks  of  Fayle  and  Co.  (15)  present  an  excellent 
appearance,  and  deserve  notice.  These  bricks 
have  been  n.sed  at  the  Middlesex  Industrial 
School,  Fcltham. 

No.  18,  apparently  omitted  in  the  catalogue,  is  a 
carved  marble  chimney-piece  by  Messrs.  Fdwardes. 
The  acanthus-leaves  of  the  centre  are  attenuated 
and  poor,  and  the  effect  of  the  paterrn  at  the 
angles  of  the  fire-place  (pressed  down  in  one  corner, 
so  as  not  to  project  before  receding  mouldings),  is 
not  pleasing;  but  the  carving  is  exceedingly  well 
executed,  and  shows  that  Messrs.  Edwards  are  in 
a position  to  execute  first-class  work,  if  it  he  en- 
trusted to  them. 

Messrs.  Arrowsmith  exhibit  designs  for  their 
soitd  parquet  floors,  but  none  of  the  par(|uetei’ie 
itself.  Of  the  capability  of  the  work  we  have 
already  spoken  more  than  once. 

Mr.  William  Potts  has  sent  a chimney-piece  and 
some  other  specimens  of  his  combinations  of  bronze 
work  with  marble  and  wood.  Mr.  Potts  has  been 
working  at  this  for  several  years,  and  has  now 
opened  a place  in  Lincoln’s-inn-fields  for  the  sale 
of  his  productions.  He  has  obtained  the  aid  of 
Mr.  Jefferson  as  a modeller,  and  seems  determined 
to  j)roduce  good  works.  Some  of  the  works  that 
we  have  seen  deserve  high  commendation.  The 
special  mention  made  of  them  at  the  Institute  of 
Architects  is  referred  to  in  another  page. 

Our  review  of  the  general  exhibition  we  sluUl 
continue  next  week. 


ON  ARCHITECTURAL  REFINEMENT.* 
When  I am  requested  to  read  a paper,  the 
subject  of  which  is  left  to  my  own  choice,  I am 
apt  rather  to  take  one  which  I wish  to  see  fully 
and  efficiently  treated,  than  one  which  I feel  com- 
petent to  handle  myself.  It  is,  I assure  you,  in 
no  presumptuous  spirit  that  I approach,  on  the 
present  occasion,  a subject,  the  proper  treatment 
of  which  demands  a far  higher  amount  of  know- 
ledge and  power  of  discrimination  than  any  to 
which  1 can  lay  claim.  An  essay  upon  architec- 
tural refinement  would  call  for  not  merely  a 
general  acquaintance,  but  a close  intimacy  with 


- . . ^ every  style  of  architecture  which  has  prevailed;  and 

they  say  they  are  able  to  panel  and  decorate  in  I an  amount  of  study,  the  extent  of  which  may  be 
any  style  the  dampest  wall  or  ceiling  immediately  I guessed  at  by  the  render  of  Mr.  Fergusson’s  hand- 
after  it  has  been  plastered  or  cemented.  Whatever  i book.  Still,  as  even  a superficial  observer  may  be 
may  be  the  ability  of  the  veneer  to  resist  damp,  ■ able  sometimes  to  make  suggestive  remarks,  I 
it  must  be  much  better  to  work  upon  a dry  wall  j hope  that  the  few  hints  I shall  throw  out  in  my 
or  ceiling  than  a wet  one, — and  means  should  of  present  paper  will  not  appear  altogether  useless  or 
course  be  taken  to  obtain  this  whenever  possible,  j impertinent.  I shall  have  to  repeat  much  that 
Several  of  the  specimens  are  very  good.  ! has  been  said  before,  both  by  myself  and  others, 

Some  of  the  contents  of  the  North  Gallery  we  ■ but  for  this  1 make  no  apology,  as  the  lecturer, 
have  already  named.  Messrs.  Hardman  have  | like  the  architect,  who  is  always  aiming  at  somo- 

tbere  a case  of  Mediaeval  metal-work,  not  better  thing  new  and  original,  is  pretty  sure  to  bring  .jl  jhcu 

nor  worse  than  what  they  have  sent  before,  and  , forward  a good  deal  that  is  worthless.  We  may  highest  genius  are  often  the  fullest  of  faults, 
tlieretore  very  excellent : a wrought-iron  casket : safely  take  it  for  granted  that  no  human  art  ever  ! You  will  probably  find  enough  and  to  spare  in 
and  small  swing  bracket  are  particularly  so.  j was,  or  ever  will  be,  absolutely  perfect,  — that  thoprodnctionsofMichelangfloaudSirChristo- 
in  connection  with  metal- work,  we  may  men- j there  will  always  be  ample  scope  fur  improvement,  i pher  Wren.  They  had  something  else  to  do 
tion  that  Messrs.  Hart  were  too  late  in  applying  : new  e.xcellencies  to  be  developed,  and  faults  to  be  | besides  finding  out  the  faults  of  the  style  they 
lor  a st.ancl,  ami  were  unable  to  obtain  it.  On  the  con-ected.  A high  standard  of  perfection  ought  to  J had  chosen:  they  saw  its  capabilities  and  were 
opening  night,  however,  they  exhibited  many  good  , be  set  before  us  for  our  attainment,  and  should  it  intent  on  bringing  out  its  excellencies,  Icuvino-  to 
specimens  ot  brass-work  in  the  ten-room,  besides . be  reached,  a still  higher  one  must  be  contem-  , minds  of  a ditterent  cast  the  task  of  critic^ 
some  elaborate  wronght-iron  hinges  and  braces  ’ ' ■■  ’ ' ' 


ness  and  dignity  is  altogether  lost.  This  is  the 
case  iu  the  smaller  temple  at  Piestum,  which 
serves  as  a foil  to  the  magnificent  temple  of 
Neptune. 

Another  cause  of  decline  is,  that  in  the  pursuit 
of  some  excellence  of  a lower  order,  we  are  apt  to 
lose  sight  of  those  of  a higher; — that  while  we 
arc  endeavouring  to  attain  elegance,  or  classical 
correctness,  we  may  he  sacrificing  power  or  sub- 
limity. Not  that  these  merits  are  in  themselves 
incompatible  with  each  other,  but  it  may  easily 
happen  that  the  genius  suited  to  the  development 
of  one  is  not  calculated  to  attain  the  other. 

Again,  we  may  entertain  a false  notion  as  to 
the  steps  essential  to  refinement.  We  may  con- 
sider i/iai  to  be  an  improvement  which  is  in  fact 
a debasement,  as  the  later  Gothic  architects  did, 
when  tliey  introduced  Classical  details  among 
those  of  Medifeval  character,  and  thus  struck  a 
fatal  blow  at  the  style  tliey  were  studying  to  ad- 
vance. I might,  if  necessary,  adduce  many  more 
instances  of  false  refinement,  or  over-refinement, 
but  it  is  needless  to  enlarge  upon  the  subject, 
beyond  noticing  such  examples  as  may  occur  in 
the  course  of  our  present  considerations.  Dufc 
this  risk  of  introducing  false  refinement  offers  no 
reason  why  we  should  suffer  art  to  stand  still, 
without  making  any  effort  towards  its  advance- 
ment : if  we  are  content  with  inaction,  we  shall 
be  sure  to  lose,  without  a chance  of  gaining  any- 
thing ; if  we  aim  at  progress,  we  shall  probably 
gain  something,  even  though  by  an  unlucky  step 
we  may  happen  to  incur  some  temporary  loss. 
When  1 speak  of  a refined  stylo,  I must  be  under- 
stood to  mean  one  that  not  only  hears  the  impress 
of  past  improvement,  hut  one  which  is  continu- 
ally receiving  fresh  improvements,  and  wliich 
presents  no  obstacles,  in  the  shape  of  radical  and 
inherent  defects,  to  an  unlimited  amount  of  im- 
provement. A low  phase  of  art  may  easily  he 
advanced  to  a point  beyond  which  it  is  impossible 
to  proceed.  In  high  art  the  impossibility  consists 
not  in  any  irremediable  defect  or  insnrmountahle 
obstacle,  hut  in  the  limited  measure  of  power  and 
genius  on  the  part  of  him  who  approaches  it. 
And  a higher  style  of  art  may  abornid  with 
faults,  but  they  are  not  irremediable ; and  the 
skill  and  perseverance  of  the  artist  should  he 
culled  into  e.xerctse  to  the  uttermost  to  discover 
and  apply  the  remedy.  No  true  artist,  whatever 
be  his  branch  of  art,  will  rest  content  without 
doing  something  towards  its  improvement,  either 
in  developing  beauties  or  correcting  faults:  he 
will  not  think  all  is  done  which  is  required  of  him 
when  lie  has  learned  to  work  according  to  certain 
received  rules  and  precedents  : he  must  try  if  ho 
cannot  refine  upon  them  by  studying,  and,  if 
possible,  carrying  out  still  further  the  principles 
which  guided  the  great  masters  on  whoso  autho- 
rity they  were  laid  down.  Nor  is  he  to  spare  tlie 
faults  even  of  these.  The  works  of  inen  of  tlm 


for  the  north  door  of  the  church  of  St.  Mary 
Rodcliil,  at  Bristol,  prepared  from  the  designs  and 
the  directions  ot  Mr.  Godwin.  Those  hinges,  which 
with  the  fastenings  are  to  cost  for  the  two  doors 
60/.  are  still  on  the  premises. 

Hobbs,  Ashley,  and  Co.  (No.  6),  exhibit  various 
locks,  made  by  their  patent  steam  machinery,  by 
which  they  are  able  to  produce  good  common 
locks  (a  thing  much  needed)  at  moderate  prices. 
The  interest  excited  by  Mr.  Hobbs’s  lock-picking 
achievements  had  the  useful  effect  of  directiTig 
attention  to  the  improvement  of  locks  generally. 
The  firm  have  built  a large  manufactory  in 
Islington,  where  steam  and  in.achiiiery  do  nearly 
everything.  For  a mortise-lock  there  are  about 
thirty  pieces  required;  and  these,  although  made 
m thousands,  all  fit  together  at  once,  with  the 
greatest  precision ; while,  where  a difference 
order  to  give  certainty,  this  is 
efiected  with  equal  certainty  by  an  arrangement 
of  machinery.  ^ 

In  connection  with  their  locks  are  shown 
-Messrs.  Pugh  and  Co.’s  furniture,  to  the  merit  of 
winch  we  have  betore  now  directed  attention. 

Messrs.  Botten’s  Closets  and  Valves  (8); 
Howard  s Regulating  Valve  (9)  ; and  some  capital 
hydraulic  brass  work,  by  Messrs.  Hayward, 
rylei^  and  Co.  are  close  by.  Messrs.  Hemy 
Doulton  and  Co.  (11)  send  some  smoke  and  air 
ttues,  invert  blocks,  drain-pipes,  and  other  articl(«, 
m stoneware  of  a good  desciiption.  Cotlam  and 


plated.  The  work  may  occasionally  he  advanced  and  correction.  Look  at  the  manner  In  whicii 
by  a great  and  decided  step,  but  it  is  more  usually  | they  handled  the  style ; the  vigour  aud  expression 
by  a slow  and  almost  imperceptible  process,  the  | given  it  by  the  one,  the  grace  and  beauty  attained 
results  of  which  must  be  taken  at  considerable  , by  the  other.  There  is  a front  of  a house  in 
intervals  to  become  distinctly  visible,  that  art ! Florence  attributed  to  Michelangelo,  and  I c-.n 
makes  its  progi-css.  And  if  the  art  be  a living  1 well  believe,  rightly.  It  is  of  small  extent,  a;!-! 
one,  this  process  of  refinement  will  always  be  merely  fonns  one  of  a continuous  street.  1 do 
taking  place:  tliere  will  always  he  an  eftbrt  to  not  remember  that  it  had  any  features  with 


attain  such  beauties  as  show  thought,  care,  atten- 
tion, and  the  exercise  of  sound  judgment,  and  to 
clear  aw.ay  all  that  is  calculated  to  offend  a culti- 
vated taste. 

But  you  may  ask,  has  not  art  frequently,  n.ay, 
universally  declined  under  this  process  of  refine- 
ment ? Are  we  not  to  look  for  the  best  examples 
of  a style  at  a period  when  its  vigour  has  not  been 
softened  away  by  coutiQued  attempts  at  finish? 
when  there  still  remain  some  roughnesses,  which, 
so  far  from  displeasing,  give  a certain  point 
and  character  tlj.at  might  otherwise  be  missed. 
Undoubtedly  this  is  veiy  goncmlly  the  case,  aud 
from  several  causes.  One  is,  tliat  a system  which 
conduced  to  improvement  up  to  a certain  boun- 
dary, is  made  to  pass  it,  aud  after  that  it  becomes 
a debasement  instead.  For  instance,  the  Doric  of 
the  Parthenon  is  a refinement  on  the  Doric  of 
Corinth,  as  being  considerably  lighter ; but  in 
temples  of  a later  date,  the  process  of  lightening 
the  style  is  continued,  till  its  character  of  massive- 


*  Rend  by  the  Rev.  J.  L.  Petit,  at  the  Architectural 
Museum,  on  tlie  Kith  inst.  as  already  inciitioiicd  ; tlic 
paper  was  illustrated  with  a large  number  of  drawings. 


which  one  is  not  perfectly  familiar,  and  which  we 
may  not  meet  with  a hundred  times  iu  any  street 
possessing  architectural  pretensions ; hut  still 
there  is  such  an  air  of  dignity  in  the  composition, 
such  an  evident  propriety  in  the  arrangement  i>f 
the  parts,  that  I could  not  help  being  convinced 
at  once  of  its  excellence.  It  was  clear  tliat  i lie 
architect  had  a perfect  command  of  his  style.  The 
same  thing,  I remember,  struck  me  in  a house  iu 
Trent.  I do  not  know  by  whom  it  was  designed; 
but  there  were  giants  in  those  days.  The  prints 
of  the  church  designed  by  Michelangelo  for 
Florence  give  us  the  idea  of  a building  of  wonder- 
ful sublimity;  unrivalled,  except  it  he  by  Sir 
Cliristopber’s  more  complex  model  of  Sfc.  Paul's. 
These  works,  doubtless,  have  many  faults;  I 
mean  real  faults,  not  mere  violations  of  conven- 
tional rules;  yet  their  authors  wore  among  tlio 
greatest  refiners  of  the  style  they  adopted. 

But  persons  who  turn  their  attention  to  the 
discovei-y  and  detection  of  fiuilus,  to  the  recon- 
ciling of  elements  which  have  hitherto  been 
brought  together  with  too  ninoh  appcc.ra-nce  of 
incongruity,  to  the  better  arraiigciueut  erf'  what 
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has  been  misplaced,  and  the  clearing  away  of  all 
that  is  essentially  meagre,  feeble,  or  unmeaning; 
persons,  I say,  who  contribute  to  this  result,  must 
occupy  a high  position  in  the  annals  of  art ; nor 
can  we  say  that  they  evince  a less  amount  of 
talent,  though  it  may  be  of  a difl'erent  nature 
than  the  discoverer  of  new  beauties.  Each  has 
his  work  to  do,  and  according  to  its  efficiency,  the 
style,  and  indeed  the  art  of  which  it  is  a branch, 
acquires  new  excellencies,  and  becomes  capable  of 
still  more. 

Mr.  Fergusson  most  ably  shows  the  process  or 
refinement  in  the  erection  of  cathcdi'als ; how 
the  architects  and  builders  took,  as  a general 
model,  some  one  that  had  been  previously  com- 
pleted, or  advanced  towards  completion  j yet, 
while  they  did  not  make  any  rash  innovations, 
they  were  no  servile  imitators.  They  considered 
whether  they  could  not  surpass  their  model,  either 
by  bringing  out  new  beauties,  or  carrying  to  a 
higher  point  those  which  it  possessed,  or  remedy- 
ing some  defect.  And  heiicc  it  is  that  we  can 
rarely  visit  a cathedral  without  finding  that  it  has 
some  peculiar  excellence  of  its  own. 

The  ancient  Greek  style  is  altogether  one  of 
refinement.  Its  constructive  system  is  so  simple 
that  we  can  hardly  speak  of  it  as  an  invention.  It 
must  have  prevailed  from  the  earliest  and  rudest 
times.  Xor  were  the  Greeks  likely  to  reject  any 
refinements  which  other  nations,  as  the  Egyptians, 


cornices,  so  that  the  spectator  is  at  some  trouble 
to  find  them  out,  they  give  gi-ace  and  character  to 
the  design.  The  very  nature  of  refined  beauty  is. 
that  it  improves  upon  acquaintance, — that  the 
first  favourable  impression  is  not  only  one  that 
lasts,  but  one  that  becomes  stronger  and  more 
vivid.  The  true  artist  and  architect  know  this, 
and  take  care  that  those  masses  which  at  first 
sight  appear  merely  to  produce  a general  effect, 
shall,  on  closer  examination,  be  foirnd  to  contain 
beauties  only  to  be  discovered  by  the  careful  and 
attentive.  In  this  they  have  Nature  as  an 
example,  who  keeps  her  choicest  treasures  for 
those  who  search  after  them  the  most  carefully. 

To  return  to  the  Greek  style,  and  its  great 
type — the  Parthenon.  Everybody  knows  that  the 
columnar  style  is  said  to  be  derived  from  the 
primitive  wooden  hut,  and  in  the  Parthenon  we  see 
represented  the  features  which  would  most  pro- 
bably occur  in  such  structures.  The  round  column 
is  capped  with  a sqaure  tile  or  abacus,  for  the 
convenience  of  supporting  the  square  beam,  which 
is  of  sufficient  length  to  cover  the  whole  space 
between  two  columns.  On  this  beam,  or  archi- 
trave, rest  other  beams,  placed  at  small  distances, 
and  spanning  the  building,  or  the  space  between 
the  wall  and  the  colonnade,  the  projecting  ends  of 
which  beams  are  seen  at  intervals  between  the 
architrave  and  the  roof,  for  the  support  of  which 
they  form  a framework.  These  iu  the  Doric  style 


may  have  introduced.  They  probably  took  up  the  are  represented  by  the  triglypbs,  the  open  spaces 
art  as  they  found  it,  considered  what  were  its  Li«'’Lo  nf  stnnp  m-  ninrhlp. 

capabilities  of  advancement,  and  commenced  their 


work  of  refinement  accordingly ; and  to  what  a 
height  they  carried  it  we  see  in  that  unequalled 
work,  the  Parthenon  of  Athens,  a building,  of 
whose  impressiveness  no  description,  drawing, 
•engraving,  photograph,  or  model,  can  possibly 
convey  the  slightest  idea.  Study  it  by  the  help 
of  these,  and  you  will  find  it  easy  enough  to  com- 
pare Greek  with  Gothic,  and  settle  it  satisfactorily 
in  your  own  minds  that  the  one  presents  the  per- 
fection of  mere  earthly  beauty,  while  the  other 


being  filled  up  by  blocks  of  stone  or  marble, 
usually  enriched  by  sculpture.  The  eaves  of  the 
roof,  with  such  timbers  as  might  be  necessary  fur 
its  further  support,  were  represented  by  the  cor 
nice.  But  you  will  bear  in  mind  that  these 
elements  of  primitive  architecture  were  never 
directly  imitated  or  copied  : that  would  have  been 
a mere  barbarism  ‘ they  were  just  recognized,  and 
the  conventional  manner  in  which  they  wore  re- 
presented became  a source  of  graceful  and  appro- 
priate ornament.  And  I believe  the  practice  of 
these  ancient  refiners  of  art  authorizes  us  to  pro- 


euibodies  conceptions  of  heavenly  sublimity.  But  | nounce  a maxim  which,  had  it  passed  into  a law, 
such  of  you  as  have  visited  Athens  (a  visit  very  would  have  saved  Classical  architecture  from 
easily  made),  will,  I think,  confess  that  your  many  abominations.  It  is  that  we  ought  never 
emotions  on  entering  the  area  of  the  Acropolis,  I to  copy  or  imitate  directly  in  one  material,  or 
when,  having  passed  through  the  Propyia^a,  you  1 system  of  construction,  the  forms  and  details 
command  the  full  front  of  the  Parthenon  itself,  are  which  manifestly  belong  to  another.  If  we  want 
in  some  measure  difl’erent  from  those  you  expected  them,  we  must  adapt  them  to  our  purpose  by  a 


when  you  were  studying  the  subject  in  cork  or 
paper.  I certainly  never  felt  so  powerfully  Im- 
pressed with  a sense  of  the  sublime  by  any  work 
of  art.  And  this  sense  is  produced,  not  by  mere 
size,  for  in  mass  it  is  inferior  to  cathedrals  below 
the  first  rank ; nor  to  richness  of  decoration,  for 
its  character  is  that  of  severe  simplicity ; nor  to 
any  picturesqueness  or  variety  of  outline,  but  to 
its  exquisite  refinement.  You  see  at  once  that 
the  master-minds  of  the  age  put  forth  their  full 
power  upon  it;  that  they  instinctively  excluded, — 
indeed,  that  they  could  not  have  tolerated,  any- 
thing that  was  coarse,  mean,  or  incongruous  j that 
they'  aimed  at  bringing  out  tbo  highest  beauties 
of  the  art,  but  yet  in  such  manner  that  they  should 
appear  to  be  kept  back,  as  it  were,  by  a kind  of 
dignified  reserve,  instead  of  being  obtruded 
ostentatiously  on  the  spectator.  I will  explain 
what  I mean.  Setting  aside  those  invisible  curves 
which  have  been  discovered  by  accurate  measure- 
ment, and  which  are  only  perceptible  from  their 
correction  of  optical  errors,  the  only  apparently 
elaborate  line  in  the  whole  elevation  is  in  the 
echinus  of  the  capital.  A most  beautiful  curve  it 
is,  and,  you  may  depend  upon  it,  exercised  the 
band,  eye,  and  judgment  of  great  architects.  But 
observe  with  what  modesty  it  is  introduced — not 
positively  shown,  but  only  suggested  to  the 
spectator ; for  it  can  be  really  seen  only  in  a section 
or  elevation— a mode  of  viewing  it  which  is  never 
obtained.  Now,  if  you  estimate  this  piece  of  re- 
finement at  its  true  value,  you  will  perceive  that 
much  of  the  practice  of  architects,  chiefly  iu  the 
Classical  styles,  is  liable  to  criticism,  namely, 
where  they  introduce  curves  which  they  intend  as 
lines  of  beauty,  obtrusively,  on  a large  scale,  in  the 
most  conspicuous  parts,  and  so  as  materially  to 
afl’ect  the  outline  of  the  building.  I am  sure 
those  large  curved  buttresses  which  we  so  often 
see  in  churches  of  the  revived  Italian,  are 
essentially  wrong,  both  as  wanting  that  firmness 
and  decision  wbicli  we  look  for  in  a buttress,  and 
as  parading  ostentatiously  a form  of  little  value 
beyond  its  mere  beauty.  I cannot  say  that  I like 
urns  by  way  of  pinnacles,  nor  balustrades  in 
parapets,  seen  against  the  open  sky,  unless  the 
roof  is  evidently  used  as  a walk,  and  then  they  are 
in  place.  But  if  delicate  and  beautiful  curves  arc 
introduced  with  reserve,  both  in  regard  to  size  and 
position,  as  in  mouldings,  in  brackets  s’lpporting 


jefined  conventional  treatment.  It  cannot  surely 
be  right  to  build  keystones,  and  large  voussoirs,  of 
brick,  and  this  not  as  a sham,  as  when  they  are 
covered  with  stucco  or  plaster,  but  actually  show- 
ing the  brickwork.  It  cannot  be  consistent  with 
true  architectural  principle  to  build  straight  hori- 
zontal arches,  so  imitating  the  beam  or  lintel  of  a 
single  piece,  when  the  slightest  curvature  would 
be  sufficient  to  express  the  real  construction, 
without  causing  the  inconvenience  winch  may 
arise  from  a more  decided  arch.  In  the  brick 
houses  of  the  last  century  I have  always  been 
most  pleased  with  those  in  which  the  segmental 
window  prevails,  however  nearly  its  arch  may 
approach  to  the  horizontal  line.  'VVhen  the  actual 
lintel  is  used,  the  straight  horizontal  line  is  in 
character.  There  are  many  ways  of  using  brick 
in  such  manner  ns  to  secure  a picturesque  appear- 
ance, and  a good  play  of  light  and  shade;  for  in- 
stance, in  those  chimneys,  the  plan  of  which  shows 
a number  of  salient  and  re-entering  angles.  Nov, 
it  has  sometimes  amused  me  to  see  this  kind  of 
chimney,  evidently  suggested  by,  and  specially 
adapted  to,  the  nature  of  the  material,  namely, 
brick,  carefully  copied  in  squared  stone,  a process 
wbicb  must  have  been  somewhat  troublesome  and 
e.xpensive  considering  the  results  obtained  by  it. 
There  is  a very  simple  and  effective  ornament  in 
brick,  wbicb,  at  a cost  not  exceeding,  I should 
suppose,  that  of  placing  the  materials  in  plain 
layers,  gives  great  richness  to  horizontal  strings, 
and  which  seems  to  have  been  used  as  freely  and 
commonly  during  the  period  of  Byzantine  archi- 
tecture as  it  is  in  the  present  day.  It  consists  of 
a series  of  bricks,  set  diagonally,  so  that  the 
angles  project  beyond  the  surface  of  the  wall, 
forming  a sort  of  horizontal  chevron  course  under 
a flat  string.  I am  not  aware  that  I have  ever 
seen  this  ornament  copied,  in  stone,  and  I hope  1 
never  may;  but  it  is  far  too  good  and  effective  to 
be  altogether  lost  to  the  stonemason,  and  I am 
pretty  sure  I have  seen  it  adopted,  and  adopted 
by  refinement,  in  Boman  work,  the  eftect  being 
given  by  a series  of  delicate  grooves  or  flutings 
worked  in  the  stone.  The  great  error  committed 
in  Roman  architecture  appears  to  me  to  be  not  so 
much  the  attempt  to  combine  and  reconcile  two 
different  systems,  the  trabeal  and  arcuated,  a pro- 
blem involving  in  itself  no  insuperable  difficulty 
though  its  solution  still  calls  for  a high  exercise 
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error,  I sav,  appears  to  be  not  this  attempt  so 
much  as  the  too  distinct  pronunciation  of  Greek 
trabeal  forms,  in  a system  of  arcuated  construc- 
tion. The  Roman  architect  had,  indeed,  this  ex- 
cuse, that  the  Greek  forms  were  so  refined  that 
lie  could  not  easily  refine  further  upon  them. 
■Still  he  ought,  in  such  parts  of  his  structure  as 
were  purely  arcuated,  to  have  found  some  other 
means  than  by  direct  copyism,  of  expressing  bis 
recognition  of  them,  and  applymg  to  own 
purposes  the  principles  on  which  they  were 
grounded. 

We  will  not  yet  quit  the  Parthenon.  I have 
said,  that  in  the  state  in  which  we  now  find  it,  it 
struck  me  as  the  most  impressive  building  I bad 
ever  seen.  But  what  is  its  present  state  ? — I say 
nothing  of  the  terrible  ruin  of  the  intermediate 
part,  between 'the  two  fronts,  the  efiect  of  an 
explosion  at  a time  when  tins  architectural  marvel 
was  used  as  a powder-magazine ; for  the  view  with 
which  you  must  still  suppose  me  to  be  wholly 
engrossed  comprehends  little  more  than  the  full 
front;  just  enough  of  the  ruin  beyond,  to  make 
you  sure  that  the  temple  ha.s  been  worthy  of  such 
a porch.  Wliat  I now  notice  is,  that  scarce  a 
vestige  of  sculptime  remains  in  the  mass  of  marble 
before  us;  and  yet,  as  an  architectural  compo- 
sition. it  gives  the  idea  of  completeness.  _ I believe 
that  if  no  sculptor  had  touched  with  his  chisel  a 
block  of  the  marble  of  which  it  is  composed,  the 
Parthenon  would  still  be,  as  it  is,  an  architectural 
triumph  ; and  we  know  that  it  was  fully  enriched 
with  the  finest  sculpture  that  any  age  lias  pro- 
duced. That  it  was  built  with  the  view  of  being 
so  enriched;  that  it  was  intended  to  give  such 
sculpture  the  greatest  possible  dignity,  and  to 
exhibit  it  to  the  highest  advantage;  and  also  to 
receive  from  it  the  greatest  amount  of  adornment. 
Had  we  seen  it  fully  enriched  with  its  sculptures, 
we  should  have  thought  them  a necessary  part  of 
the  fabric : seeing  it  without  them,  we  feel  no 
imperfection  as  resulting  from  their  absence.  I 
say  this  advisedly.  Pa-stum  has  no  sculpture,  and 
does  not  want  it;  nor  could  I distinguish  any 
tokens  which  would  lead  me  to  think  that  sculp- 
ture bad  been  much  employed  in  its  decoration. 

A fortiori,  the  Parthenon  appears  complete  with- 
out it : at  least,  my  English  eye  did  not  miss  it, 
whatever  a Greek  might  have  done.  But,  then,  1 
must  observe  that  the  cornices  and  projections  arc 
much  injured  by  time;  and  it  is  probable  there 
was  some  difterence  in  the  arrangement  of  these, 
according  to  the  intention  of  employing  sciilpture, 
or  dispensing  with  it.  I certainly  noticed  at 
Pa-stmn  a peculiar  depth  of  shadow,  and  some 
curious  forms  produced  by  it,  wbicli  did  not  strike 
m-  at  Athens.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is_ clear  that 
the  Doric  style  may  be  worked  out  in  a high 
degree  of  perfection  without  the  aid  of  sculpture, 
and  yet  admits,  without  compromising  its  own 
character  of  simplicity,  sculptures  of  the  highest 
order,  on  which  also  it  confers  dignity  by  the  posi- 
tions which  it  assigns  them. 

On  examining  tlie  building  closely,  we  find  that 
its  workmanship,  in  point  of  careful  execution,  is 
worthy  of  its  fine  material,  the  white  marble  from 
the  neighbouring  mountain  of  Pentelicus.  In 
some  of  the  columns  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  per- 
ceive the  joints;  and  it  is  clear  that  the  greatest 
nicety  must  have  been  employed  to  give,  by  those 
minute  deflections  from  the  straight  line  to  which 
we  have  alluded,  the  exact  effect  they  were  intended 
to  produce,  without  forcing  them  upon  the  eye. 
To  obtain  an  accurate  view  of  tlie  front  of  a Greek 
temple,  so  as  to  enable  us  to  point  out  the  actual 
convergence  of  the  columns,  I suspect  to  be  even 
beyond  the  power  of  photography,  as  whatever 
means  might  be  adopted  to  correct  the  convergence 
of  even  the  best  instrument,  would  not  prove  sufti- 
ciimtly  delicate  to  show  with  certaitity  those  small 
deviations.  I commissioned  a photographer  at 
Athens  to  execute  a photograph  for  me  of  the 
front  of  Theseus’s  temple,  hoping  to  have  an  exact 
elevation,  and  chose  a spot  as  distant  as  possible 
consistent  with  distinctness,  but  he  thought  the 
picture  would  be  too  small,  and  so  went  nearei  : 
the  result  was,  of  course,  perfectly  useless,  as  fur 
as  the  purpose  for  which  I wanted  it  was  con- 
cerned; ami  the  other  would  have  been  inconve- 
nient, from  its  small  size,  and  would  still  have  bad 
the  same  inaccuracy,  though  in  a less  degree.  I 
should  think  there 'were  very  few  buildings  in  any 
other  style  whose  minutest  niceties  might  not  be 
sufficien'tly  conveyed  by  an  ordinary  photograph. 

Now,  I believe  it  is  the  opinion  of  some  admirers 
of  Gothic,  that  it  is  a style  wbicb  will  not  bear 
statuary  of  the  highest  order,  nor  workmanship 
beyond  a certain  degree  of  accuracy.  If  this 
charge  be  a just  one,  then  the  Gothic  is  a style 
that  at  least,  iu  one  direction,  opposes  a decided 
barrier  to  advancement,  since  good  execution  on 
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the  part  oF  the  workman  is  unquestionably  an 
excellence,  and  a design  that  will  not  bear  it  must 
be  wanting  in  refinement.  Still  less  can  an  archi- 
tectural design  be  a refined  one,  if  the  sculpture 
employed  to  embellish  it  must  of  necessity  be  of  a 
lower  order  than  the  highest  which  the  age  can 
produce.  For  my  own  part,  I do  not  consider 
(jothic  as  chargeable  with  this  incapacity  to  avail 
itself  of  the  most  careful  work,  or  the  highest 
types  of  art,  or  the  most  delicate  materials.  The 
sculpture  wc  meet  with  in  German  specimens,  and 
the  fine  work  we  find  in  those  di.stricts  of  Italy 
where  white  marble  is  used  as  a material,  convince 
me  that  the  contrary  is  the  case.  But  I do 
believe  that  our  own  northern  Gothic  must  undergo 
some  modification,  must  admit  something  of  the 
Classical  element,  I do  not  mean  in  detail,  but  in 
feeling  and  in  principle,  before  it  can  r*eceive  the 
full  advantage  that  high  art,  precious  material, 
and  accurate  execution  arc  calculated  to  bestow. 
Indeed,  I have  little  doubt  that  the  refinements 
needed  by  the  Gothic  would  bring  it  nearer  to  the 
Classical,  as  those  required  by  the  Classical  woirld 
bring  it  nearer  to  the  Gothic. 

I have  noticed  the  great  impressiveness  of  the 
Parthenon  as  not  being  the  result  of  gigantic  size. 
Other  larger  buildings  are  far  less  impressive,  and, 
I may  add,  give  a less  idea  of  actual  size.  You 
w'ould  probably  set  down  a Greek  temple  as  having 
greater  magnitude  than  is  proved  by  measurement 
to  belong  to  it.  This  efiect  is,  of  course,  due  to 
the  observance  of  proportion.  It  appears  to  be  an 
error  to  suppose  that  fine  proportion  always  re- 
duces apparent  si/.c.  It  is  said  to  do  so  in  St. 
Peter’s ; but  if  the  proportions  have  this  ell'cct, 
then,  instead  of  being  good,  they  must  bo  bad  j 
for  such  a cburcli  ought  not  to  appear  smaller  than 
it  is.  Externally,  it  docs  not  lose  in  magnitude, 
if  we  look  at  it  from  the  proper  point,  that  is,  any 
point  which  does  not  command  the  principal  front. 
The  real  cause  of  the  app.arent  diminution  (inter- 
nally) is  to  be  looked  for  in  the  defects,  not  in  the 
merits,  of  the  structure.  In  the  first  place,  the 
canopy  over  the  .altar  is  decidedly  larger  than  such 
a composition  ought  to  have  been.  Consequently, 
the  part  of  the  building  in  which  it  stands  lo.scs 
both  in  dignity  and  the  appearance  of  magnitude. 
In  the  next  place,  colossal  figures  of  angels  are 
perched  among  the  siiandrils  of  the  pier  arches, 
which  are  thus  brought  nearer  to  the  eye,  and  de- 
prived of  height.  Where  size  is  an  excellence, 
fine  proportion  increases  it:  where  it  is  the  con- 
trary, there  fine  proportion  reduces  it.  A figure 
beneath  the  size  of  life  is  laaiscd  up  to  the  natural 
standard  : a colossal  figure  is  brought  down  to  it. 
The  essence  of  architecture  is  greatness : those 
cannot,  therefore,  he  good  or  refined  proportions 
which  tend  to  diminish  apparent  magnitude. 
Exaggci’ated  proportion,  or,  in  other  words,  dis- 
proportion, is  sometimes  adopted  as  a source  of 
sublimity  : one  feature  or  dimension  is  magnified 
at  the  expense  of  another,  and  consequently 
assumes  an  aspect  of  grandeur  j but  in  this  case 
there  is  at  least  a possibility  that  the  eye  of  the 
spectator  may  he  caught  by  the  deficiency  instead 
of  the  redundancy. 

My  first  impression  on  entering  Seville  Cathc- 
di'al  was  that  of  disappointment ; and  though 
every  succeeding  visit  more  and  more  convinced 
me  of  the  grandeur  and  beauty  of  this  edifice, 
still  the  feeling  was  one  of  which  I could  never 
wholly  divest  myself.  The  cause  1 believe  to  be 
the  disproportion  between  the  pier  arcade  and  the 
clerestory.  The  smallness  of  the  latter  caught 
iTiy  eye,  and  weakened  the  impression  which 
otherwise  would  have  been  made  by  the  piers, 
which,  for  heiglit  and  mass,  are,  perhaps,  the  finest 
I have  ever  seen  (though  a little  more  decision  in 
their  mouldings  would  have  improved  them),  and 
by  the  arches,  which  are  extremely  beautiful  in 
their  form.  The  spring  of  the  vaulting  is  on  the 
horizontal  line  running  above  the  points  of  the 
tier  arches.  There  is  no  triforium,  but  a small 
gallery,  or  rather  band,  of  open  work.  The 
clerestory  in  each  buy  is  a small  pointed  window, 
with  mullions  and  tracery,  very  insignificant  in 
point  of  size  when  compared  with  the  fine  clere- 
stories of  Northern  Gothic  cathedrals.  Had  this 
part  of  the  elevation  at  all  corresponded  in  size 
w’ith  that  below,  1 can  conceive  nothing  finer; 
but  in  such  case  the  actual  height  of  the  roof 
woiild,  I believe,  have  exceeded  that  of  any  cathe- 
dral  in  Europe,  and  I am  now  speaking  of  the  art 
of  giving  apparent  heiglit  and  size  when  the  real 
magnitude  is  limited.  The  fault  here,  as  at 
Milan  IS  the  suggesting  that  further  height  would 
•nave  been  an  object,  which  a window  of  tracery 
and  mullions  does.  The  proper  clerestory  window 
would  have  been  a circle,  and  then  no  dispropor- 
tion would  have  been  felt.  At  Milan,  though  it 
jnay  appear  a paradox,  the  fault  is  less,  because 


the  disproportion  is  greater;  the  clerestory  is  so 
small,  that  we  scarcely  notice  it,  except  to  regret 
that  it  was  not  omitted  altogether.  But  though 
the  architect  may  succeed  in  obtaining  sub- 
limity by  means  of  some  exaggerated  propor- 
tion, surely  that  building  is  more  refined  where 
an  equal  degree  of  sublimity  is  attained  by  means 
of  really  good  proportion.  We  will  compare  in 
this  matter  two  of  the  finest  cathedrals  in  France. 
Bourges  has  two  aisles  on  each  side  of  the  main 
central  one.  This  latter  has  the  arrangement 
usual  in  large  churches  of  that  date,  an  arcade  of 
pier  arches,  a triforium,  and  a fine  clerestory,  the 
roof,  of  course,  being  vaulted.  The  adjoining 
aisles  have  also  the  same  arrangement,  namely, 
pier  arches,  triforium,  clerestory,  and  vaulted 
roof,  w’hich  latter  corresponds  with  the  pier  arches 
of  the  nave,  and  is  as  lofty  as  the  main  roof  of 
many  cathedrals.  Hence,  if  the  central  nave 
were  removed,  and  its  adjoining  aisles  brought 
together  and  made  to  meet  at  the  crown  of  their 
respective  vaults,  a goodly  cathedral  would  still 
remain.  From  this  you  may  judge  of  the  amazing 
height  of  the  principal  piers  ; and,  as  the  eye  is 
not  struck  by  any  deficiency  in  the  features  above, 
the  height  of  the  whole  building,  actually  very 
great,  is  magnified  in  appearance  by  the  dispro- 
portion. It  is  as  impressive  an  interior  as  can  be 
imagined. 

Now  let  us  look  at  Rbeims.  Here  everything 
is  in  harmony  and  proportion,  nothing  exag- 
gerated. The  piers,  solid,  massive,  and  simple, 
even  to  plainness,  in  their  mouldings,  are  evi- 
dently kept  down  in  their  height,  rather  than 
drawn  up  to  the  full  extent  which  might  have 
been  allowed  them,  for  the  arches  they  support 
are  considerably  stilted,  and  their  points  fall 
very  much  below  the  string  on  which  the  tri- 
forium rests.  The  triforium  is  a mere  arcade, 
without  those  subdivided  arches  which  are  almost 
universal  in  French  cathedrals, — consequently,  it 
is  brought  well  within  compass,  and  occupies, 
without  any  appearance  of  being  crushed,  crowded, 
or  curtailed  in  its  proportions,  but  a small  part  of 
the  whole  elevation.  This  gives  room  for  a large 
and  magnificent  clerestory,  the  windows  of  which 
are  remarkable  rather  for  the  width  than  the 
number  of  their  lights.  Although  the  span  of  the 
roof,  taken  between  opposite  piers  of  the  nave, 
is  rather  beyond  than  within  the  average,  yet  the 
efiect  of  gre.at  height  is  more  fully  given  than  in 
any  other  building  with  which  I am  acquainted, 
notwithstanding  that  several  actually  exceed  it  in  ; 
this  dimension.  I believe  the  cause  of  this  is  the 
care  which  the  architect  took  that  nothing  should 
appear  crowded  or  curtailed  in  the  whole  design, 
and  that  no  one  feature  should  appear  to  be 
sacrificed  to  another. 

I have  remarked,  that  in  statuary  fine  propor- 
tion approximates  the  figure  (in  appc.arance)  to 
the  scale  of  nature;  but  you  must  not  suppose 
that  I mean,  by  fair  proportion,  an  exact  ad- 
herence to  the  proportions  of  nature.  When  a 
statue  is  of  the  natural  size,  and  intended  to  be 
seen  on  or  near  the  level  of  the  eye,  the  natural 
proportions,  I take  it  for  granted,  must  be  ob- 
served as  strictly  as  possible;  but  I can  well  con- 
ceive that  some  deviation  is  necessary  when  the 
figure  is  either  larger  or  smaller  than  life,  aiidmeant 
to  be  seen  from  below  and  at  a distance.  Such 
deviations  arc  not  to  be  looked  upon  as  attempts 
to  improve  upon  nature,  but  as  refinements  of  art 
calculated  to  make  the  representation  more  com- 
plete and  satisfactory. 

The  existence  of  a style  so  beautiful,  so  refined, 
and  so  nearly  approaching  to  perfection  as  that  of 
Greece,  could  not  fall  of  exercising  an  influence 
upon  the  first  styles  which  might  develop  them- 
selves on  the  introduction  of  that  now  element — 
the  arch.  Nor  could  this  element,  on  the  other 
hand,  fail  of  afi'ccting,  to  its  very  foundations,  the 
system  of  Greek  architecture.  That  system  was 
an  embodiment  of  pure  art;  science  had  very 
little  to  do  with  it,  beyond  that  which  was  neces- 
sary to  effect  the  movement  of  large  masses  of 
material,  and  also,  in  putting  them  together,  to 
ensure  the  appearance  of  a proper  adaptation  of 
weight  to  support;  but  here  Is  an  element  intro- 
duced which  is  the  production  of  hard,  mechanical, 
practical  science;  practical,  I say,  in  opposition  to 
theoretical,  for  the  real  properties  of  the  arch 
seem  to  evade  any  test  of  mathematical  calcu- 
lation. I suppose  the  earlier  kind  of  arch, 
formed  by  a number  of  bi-ackets,  and  exercising 
no  lateral  thrust,  was  considered  barbarous  after 
the  invention  of  the  true  arch  which  requires 
abutments ; and  yet  the  equilibrium  of  the  former, 
as  being  a combination  of  levers,  can  be  provided 
for  and  calculated,  without  taking  into  considera- 
tion the  aid  of  friction  and  cement ; an  assertion 
which  cannot  be  made  of  the  true  arch,  unless  its 


abutments  be  immoveable.  Friction  must  be 
taken  into  consideration  in  estimating  the  strength 
of  the  arch  constructed  of  voussoirs,  and  therefore 
the  calculation  must  be  somewhat  rough  and 
vague,  and  experiment  after  all  must  be  the  real 
test. 

Now,  this  arch,  and  its  near  relation — the 
dome — are  so  coirvenient  for  the  spanning  of 
large  spaces,  and  are  withal  so  productive  of 
beauty,  sublimity,  and  variety  in  composition, 
that  not  to  admit  them  as  leading  and  character- 
istic features,  would  be  to  cut  oil'  from  archi- 
tecture more  than  half  of  its  cap.abilities;  and  yet 
the  Rr)man  could  not  easily  give  up  the  column 
and  entablature,  on  the  refinement  of  which  the 
genius  of  a nation,  the  most  sensitive  in  the  per- 
fection of  beauty,  and  the  most  cultivated  in  taste 
had  been  exercised  for  centuries.  Their  task  was 
to  amalgamate  the  creations  of  high  imaginative 
art  with  the  result  of  hard,  utilitarian,  experi- 
mental science.  If  they  did  not  altogether  suc- 
ceed in  arriving  at  the  true  solution  of  the  pro- 
blem ; if  the  style  they  struck  out  was  not  with- 
out faults  and  inconsistencies,  still  they  have  left 
ns  a great  and  noble  style,  one  which  has  proved 
the  origin  of  others  of  great  excellence  and  in- 
terest, and  which  itself  admits  of  the  highest 
degree  of  refinement. 

But  wc  will  consider  some  of  its  defects,  with  a 
view  of  inquiring  whether  they  can  be  removed, 
without  destroying  its  beauties  or  chai-acteristic 
features. 

I have  already  remarked,  that  it  shows  its 
recognition  of  the  Greek  column  and  entablature 
by  too  plain  an  imitation  (in  places  where  they 
are  not  constructively  required),  instead  of  by 
some  less  obvious  representation,  by  which  we 
might  be  reminded  of  them,  without  having 
them  forced  upon  the  eye.  The  engaged  column, 
much  as  it  is  used  both  in  ancient  work  and  re- 
vived Italian,  I look  upon  (in  most  cases)  as  the 
reverse  of  a refinement;  for  the  beauty  of  a 
column  depends  much  upon  its  insulation,  and  our 
being  able  to  see  its  true  proportion  from  every 
point  of  view.  And  there  is  generally  some  little 
:iwkwardness  in  the  line  of  junction  between 
the  shaft  and  the  surface  to  which  it  is  annexed. 
Besides  which  the  engaged  column  is  liable  to  be 
cut  by  some  horizontal  string,  that,  for  instance, 
from  which  rise  the  intervening  arches, — an  in- 
terruption which  by  no  means  improves  the  beauty 
of  the  composition.  It  occurs  in  most,  or  probably 
all,  of  the  Roman  amphitheatres,  and  is  of  constant 
recurrence  in  modern  work.  In  the  beautiful  am- 
phitheatre of  Pola,  in  Istrla,  the  horizontal  string 
is  interrupted  by  pilasters  which  are  not  deep 
enough  for  its  wliole  projection  : the  outer  mould- 
ings of  the  string  are  consequently  taken  in  profile  : 
the  effect,  ns  may  be  supposed,  is  anything  but 
good.  The  same  occurs  in  some  of  the  plainer 
arcades  of  the  Coliseum,  in  Rome.  The  least  ob- 
jectionable range  of  engaged  columns  (to  my 
eye)  that  I know  is  that  in  the  large  crescent  of 
Bath.  Here  the  intercolumniation  is  occupied  by 
plain,  square-headed  windows,  without  any  hori- 
zontal string  or  moulding;  consequently  the  lines 
of  the  columns  are  unbroken,  and  their  convexity- 
forms  a pleasing  contrast  with  the  concave  surface 
of  the  front  to  which  they  belong. 

I have  noticed  in  some  of  the  Spanish  churches 
of  revived  Italian  that  the  engaged  column  is 
attached  to  a projecting  strip  of  masonry  snfii- 
ciently  deep  to  receive  any  mouldings  which  may 
fall  into  it.  This  may  also  be  the  case  in  some 
English  and  other  examples.  The  effect  is  good, 
or  at  least  an  unpleasing  effect  is  avoided. 

I should  say  that  broken  pediments,  and  indeed 
pediments  of  all  sorts,  affixed  to  the  wall,  might  be 
wholly  swept  away  without  inflicting  an  irrepai-able 
injury  on  Classic  architecture.  A large  amount  of 
graceful  ornament  may  be  given  in  hands  and  ho- 
rizontal strings.  The  Corinthian  cornice,  as  treated 
by  the  Romans,  is  eminently  beautiful,  and  its 
study  would  suggest  many  modifications  of  that 
feature  when  its  full  development  is  inexpedient. 

The  Romans  do  not  appear  to  have  made  use 
of  the  column  as  a direct  support  of  the  arch  till 
quite  at  the  decline  of  the  style.  The  palace  at 
Spalatro  probably  oft'ers  the  earliest  example  now 
extant.  This  belongs  to  the  end  of  the  third 
century.  The  mouldings,  though  not  positively 
bad,  have  entirely  lost  that  clearness  and  precision 
which  characterizes  Roman  mouldings  of  the  best 
period.  The  arches  spring  from  the  capitals  of 
Corinthian  columns  without  the  intervention  of 
any  entablature  or  substitute  for  it ; but  the  capital 
itself  is  more  spread  out  than  we  find  it  in  colon- 
nades,— a deviation'  from  the  original  type  which 
renders  it  much  fitter  for  its  purpose,  and,  there- 
fore, deserves  notice.  This  arrangement  of  arch 
and  column,  though  rare  in  ancient  Classical  work. 
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is  common  in  the  revi%'al,  especially  dnring  its 
earlier  period.  The  old  cathedral  of  Cadiz,  a 
building  of  no  importance  as  regards  size  and 
decoration,  struck  me  nevertheless  as  a remarkably 
pare  specimen, — pure  in  consequence  of  Ks  perfect 
plainness;  but  it  might  have  borne  much  enrich- 
ment without  becoming  debased.  The  Corinthian 
order  is  titter  for  the  purpose  than  that  here  used, 
whether  you  call  it  Doric  or  Tuscan,  on  account  of 
the  support  offered  by  the  capital  to  the  angles  of 
the  abacus  and  their  superincumbent  weight.  In 
the  Romanesque  and  Byzantine  stales  a thick 
abacus,  often  somewhat  clumsy  in  its  size  and  form, 
comes  between  the  capital  and  spring  of  the  arch. 
The  proper  adaptation  and  enrichment  of  the 
abacus  is  still  a desideratum.* 


tVyatt,  he  believed,  on  consideration,  would  admit 
the  facts  which  be  had  stated  to  be  correct.  He 
did  not  claim  any  credit  for  himself,  but  for  those 
gentlemen  with*wbom  he  was  connected  in  pro- 
ducing them. 

iMr.  ^^'yatt  was  very  happy  to  acknowledge  the 
admirable  character  of  the  castings  to  which  Mr. 
Mathews  alluded,  and  which,  with  the  exception  of 
some  of  the  smaller  castings  of  the  Coulbrookdalc 
Company,  were  certainly  the  best  in  the  Paris 
Exhibition.  The  great  beauty  of  those  gates,  he 
remenihered,  was  their  perfection  of  fitting,  the 
parts  which  were  cast  separate  being  planted  on 
so  that  the  ,ioints  were  not  seen.  But  it  must  he 
remembered  that  the  present  specimens  were  pro- 
duced by  an  entirely  dilTcrent  process,  and  one  of 
much  greater  economy ; because  in  this  case,  how- 
ever elaborate  the  mould  might  be,  in  hollowing 
out  there  was  no  coring  or  difficulty  of  that  kind, 
for  the  copper  deposited  itself  in  the  hollow  mould; 
the  electro-galvanic  process  being  that  which  was 
adoj  ted.  The  economy  created  by  this  means  was 
so  great,  that  for  l/.  'hy  this  process  a piece  of 
work  could  he  accomplished  which  would  cost  4?. 
or  ol.  by  any  other  process,  principally  from  the 
difficulty  of  making  the  cores. 

Mr.  C.  C.  Nelson  thought  that  one  groat  objec- 
tion to  bronzes  of  the  kind  proposed  was  the 
impossibility  of  detecting  the  thinness  of  them. 
There  was  a notorious  example  in  Regent-street, 
where,  in  tlie  case  of  the  Cupids  supporting  the 
bronze  lamps,  the  bronzing  was  a mere  sham; 
you  might  put  your  finger  under  the  toes  of  the 
'figures,  which,  "in  fact,  were  no  toes  at  all ; for 
though  they  appeared  to  he  solid,  they  wore  quite 
hollow  underneath. 

Mr.  AVyatt  said  the  best  of  the  antique  bronzes 
c.xcelled  in  proportion  to  their  thinness,  and  the 
difficulty  now  was  that  artists  could  not  arrive  at 
a proportionate  thinness : it  was  the  same  way 
with  works  in  silver. 

Professor  Donaldson  said  the  bronzes  at  the 
Marquis  of  Ely’s  were  so  fine  that  they  yielded 
to  the  pressure  of  the  thumb. 

Mr.  Mathews  said  the  bronzes  appeared  to  be 
quite  difl'erent,  one  being  cast  while  the  other  was 
not ; in  one  case  the  treatment  was  Uheral,  in  the 
other  it  was  purely  mechanical.  He  wished  that 
the  old  work  which  was  seen  at  Hampton  Court 
could  be  revived— the  peculiar  designs  which  were 


official  letter,  so  that  there  could  bo  no  doubt  that 
the  Sardinian  Government  hud  given  to  these 
gentlemen  information  that  their  designs  lyerc  in 
every  respect  superior,  and  that  it  was  anxious  to 
obtain  possession  of  them,  of  course  paving  them 
honourably  and  fairly  for  them.  He  considered  it 
very  honourable  to  England  that  prizes  should 
thus  be  carried  off;  at  the  same  time,  that  it 
should  act  as  a warning  to  them,  in  all  future 
competitions,  to  adhere  strictly  to  the  instructions 
given.  Here  were  gentlemen  who  weie  first  in 
jwint  of  ability,  but  who  yet  lost  an  honourable 
distinction  by  not  observing  accurately  the  direc- 
tions which  had  been  laid  down. 

The  discussion  on  the  subject  of  Metropolitan 
Improvements  was  then  resumed.  We  shall 
report  it  in  onr  next. 


THE  INSTITUTE  OF  ARCHITECTS  AND 
THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY. 

On  Tuesday  last  the  discussion  on  the  deslra 
bility  of  taking  steps  in  connection  with  the  pro- 
posed national  gi'aut  to  the  Royal  Academy  (re- 
ported in  onr  last)  was  resumed.  The  prayer  of 
the  memorial,  which  had  been  drawn  up  by  a 
member  and  was  submitted  for  appro\-al,  ^va3  as 
follows 

“ The  Royal  Institute  of  Dritish  Architects  are  therefore 
embolileiietl  to  sugreest,  that,  in  justice  to  the  great  body 
of  eminent  artists  of  all  classes  of  the  arts  of  desi^,  and 
for  the  further  advantageous  development  of  the  tine  arts 
of  this  country,  the  rules  and  statutes  of  the  Royal 
Academy  sliould  be  revised ; its  privileges  and  distinctions 
no  longer  Invidiously  restricted  to  so  limited  a number  as 
forty  ; that  the  miiiimucniiumber  of  Academicians,  as  pro- 
fessors of  any  one  of  the  three  great  divisions  of  the  flue 
arts,  should  not  be  kept  so  low  as  to  deprive  them  or  a 
proportionately  influential  voice  in  the  direction  of  the 
affairs  of  the  institution;  and  that  means  of  study  amt 
other  ailvantages  should  be  ensured  to  architectural 
students,  similar  and  equal  to  those  enjoyed  by  the 
students  in  the  other  branches.” 

Messrs.  Fowler,  Mayhew,  Papworth.  Ashpitel, 
Brandon,  Wyatt,  Donaldson,  Mylne,  and  others 
took  part  in  the  discussion,  and  after  a long 
debate  the  matter  was  referred  to  the  council  foi* 
consideration. 


THE  SOCIETY  OF  PAINTERS  IN  WATER- 
COLOURS AND  THE  GOVERNMENT. 
The  Society  of  Painters  in  Water-colours  have 


INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH  ARCHITECTS. 

METAL  DECORATIONS. 

The  ordinary  general  meeting  of  the  members 
of  this  Society  was  held  on  Monday  evening  last, 
at  No.  16.  Grosvenor-street;  Mr.  Henry  Ashton, 
vice-president,  in  the  chair. 

Professor  Donaldson  said  he  bad  the  honour  to 
introduce  Mr.  Schweyer,  a yoniig  Russian  artist, 
from  St.  Petersburg,  who  had  been  travelling  in 
Italy  to  perfect  himself  in  his  profession,  and  had 
there  been  his  son’s  travelling  companion,  through 
whom  it  was  that  he  had  the  pleasure  of  making 
his  acquaintance.  Mr.  Schweyer  spoke  English  as 
well  as  any  native  of  this  country  ; as  the  meet- 
ing were  aware,  the  Russians  enjoyed  a peculiar 
facility  with  respect  to  languages : he  had  come 
as  an  artist  to  this  country,  and  he  migiit  men- 
tion that  last  Sunday  he  had  had  the  pleasure  of 
showing  him  over  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  from  the 
bottom  to  the  top. 

Mr.  C.  C.  Nelson  then  announced  the  contribu- 
tions, which  included  some  photographs  exhibiting 
the  finished  model  for  the  figure  of  Honour,  known 
as  the  Guards’  Memorial,  of  which  Mr.  Bell  was  the 
scul]>tor,  and  some  publications  by  Mr.  IT.  Roberts, 
on  the  condition  of  the  labouring  classes,  and  the 
dwellings  which  they  occupied,  with  suggestions 
for  their  reform. 

Some  specimens  of  Mr.  Potts’s  metal  decorations, 
entirely  the  production  of  English  artists,  and  to 
which  we  have  elsewhere  drawn  attention,  were 
exhibited. 

Mr.  Digby  Wyatt  said  he  had  promised  Mr. 

Potts  that  he  would  say  a word  about  these  pro- 
ducts, because  he  thought  them  to  be  of  a highly 
meritorious  character,  and  also  because  he  believed 

them  to  be  specimens  of  an  art  whicb  should  be  __  , , 

encouraged  in  England.  When  they  remembered  the  thickness  of  a penny-piece;  hut  with  respect ! participate  in  the  grant*  and  to  erect  a gallery  at 
the  beautiful  efiects -that  hud  been  jirodticcd  in  ' to  those  which  were  electrotyped,  they  were  i ojcn  co^^” 

The  memorial  points  out  that  the  ‘‘society  was 
formed  iu  consequence  of  the  inability  of  the 
Royal  Academy  to  foster  water-colour  art  in  its 
infancy ; and,  although  the  Royal  Academy  has 
numbered  amongst  its  members  many  of  great 
eminence  who  have  occasionally  practised  water- 
colour painting,  yet  those  who  paint  only  in  wati^r- 
colours  are  exchulod  from  any  participation  iuthc 
honours  of  that  institution.” 

Further,  “that  the  successful  progress  of  water- 
colour art  is  mainly,  if  not  solely,  attributable  to 
its  being  pursued  as  a distinct  school,  and  to  its 
works  being  exhibited  apart  from  nil  other  kinds 
of  art;  and  this  iudepeudcuce  they  are  most 
anxious  to  maintain.” 

And  it  urges  that,— “ Education  in  the  Royal 
Academy  is  confined  to  the  professional  student : 
painters  in  water-colours  arc  the  chief  instruc- 
tors of  the  public.” 

The  society  would  require  hut  .a  moderate  space, 
and  are  willing  to  pay,  iu  ground-rent  or  other- 
wise, for  the  area  so  occupied. 

The  request  has  our  warmest  siipport : but  it 
would  be  necessary,  in  the  event  of  its  being 
granted,  to  give  full  consideration  to  the  cluiins 
of  the  New  Society,  and,  perhaps,  so  to  extend 
the  body  as  to  make  it  include  the  whole  profes- 
sion. Schools  should  also  he  established  under  its 
direction.  Tlie  New  Society  have  likewise  memo- 
rialized the  Government. 


wrought  in  iron  with  a hammer,  hut  it  appeared  ri  "^lueniorial  to  the  Lords  of  the 

now  to  be  impossible  to  find  workmen  capable  ot  'p j.^{,sury,  with  reference  to  the  appropriation  of 
executing  these.  a site  atBurlingtou-gardcns  to  the  wants  of  the 

Mr.  Bell  said,  in  suiiill  figures  produced  by  fire  [ Academy  and  of  learned  .and  scientific 

casting,  it  was  advisable  that  they  should  ho  about  j earnestly  appealing  “ to  be  allowed  to 


Italy  and  France  by  the  great  masters  of  those  course  much  thinner.  He  wished  to  he  informed 


countries,  in  the  adornment  of  monuments  by 
bronzes,  they  must  feel  that  in  this  country,  where 
the  maiuifactirring  processes  were  developed  to 
the  highest  extent,  if  they  were  to  employ  the 
mechanical  process,  of  which  they  had  now  an  ex- 
ample before  them,  it  might  prove  a most 
efficient  aid  to  architectural  embellishment. 
Mr.  Foils,  who  had  been  working  for  many 
years  at  Birmingham,  on  smaller  subjects,  met 


as  to  the  comparative  durability  of  figures  pro- 
duced by  the  two  processes  ? 

Mr.  M'yatt  stated  that  about  fonr  years  ago  he 
executed  a monument  about  4 feet  high,  whicb 
was  done  by  this  galvano-plastic  process : it  hud 
been  exposed  to  the  air  during  that  period,  and 
had  stood  pcifectly  well.  The  difference  produced 
by  the  two  processes  appeared  to  be,  that  those 
eifected  by  the  galvano-plastic  process  were  Larder 


with  an  artist  named  .Jelferson,  possessing  great  | on  the  surface,  but  otherwise  more  brittle;  while 


talents,  wiiich  Mr.  IV.ts  was  one  of  the  first  to 
recognize.  Mr.  Jvfiorson  had  studied  in  the 
schools  of  design  in  Birmingham  and  elsewhere, 
and  had  at  last  arrived  at  great  skill  in  modelling,  t 
Rocollecting.  as  they  could  not  fail  to  do,  the 
gates  of  the  Madeleine,  at  Paris,  and  remembering, 
also,  that  within  a few  years  Alfred  Stephens 
had  designed  some  beautiful  gates  for  the  Museum 
of  Economic  Geology,  which  only  required  at  that 
time  that  there  should  ho  some  person  spirited 
enough  to  see  to  their  execution, — and  also  taking 
into  account  that  at  the  present  moment  there 
was  not  a single  specimen  of  bronze  gates  in  this 
metropolis,  they  must  feel  that  with  the  power  to 
do  it,  as  was  hereby  shown,  only  the  will  was 
wanting  to  bring  in  an  entirely  new  kind  of 
architectural  industry;  and  therefore  he  heartily 
wished  Mr.  Potts  success. 

Mr.  Mathews  said  the  art  in  question  was  cer- 
tainly not  to  be  found  in  England  some  fifty  years 
ago;  but  lately  be  believed  it  had  been  in  opera- 
tion. An  exhibition  of  the  kind  had  been  esta- 
blished, to  some  extent,  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  and 
a pair  of  gates  had  likewise  been  exhibited  in 
connection  with  Messrs.  Baily  and  Co.  at  Paris. 
The  specimens  at  present  before  the  meeting  he 
regarded  as  very  ingenious,  and  perhaps  they 
might  be  considered  as  improvements;  but  Mr. 


those  which  were  cast  were  gcnei-ally  more  homO’ 
geneous  in  tht-ir  texture.  It  should  be  understood 
that  these  beautiful  works  of  Mr.  Potts’s  were  most 
carefully  executed;  they  were  not  to  be  confounded 
in  any  way  with  the  attempt  which  the  French 
had  made  to  obtain  a deposit  on  common  plaster, 
hut  wliich  process  had  entirely  failed,  and  bad 
never  been  taken  up  commercially  at  all. 

Mr.  C.  Smith  said  it  was  a mistake  to  call  these 
productions  bronzes, because  the  deposit  was  purely 
copper. 

Professor  Donaldson  said  he  liad  an  interesting 
letter  to  read  in  connection  with  a communication 
which  he  had  the  honour  to  make  on  a former 
occasion,  respecting  the  award  published  by  the 
J>ardinian  Government,  in  respect  of  the  plans  that 
had  been  suhniilted  in  competition.  The  letter 
was  from  Mr.  Jones,  one  of  the  late  firm  of  Jones 
and  Barber.  The  substance  of  the  letter  was  to 
the  effect,  that  Jlr.  Jones  having  failed  to  obtain 
a prize  at  the  hands  of  the  Sardinian  Govern- 
ment, owing  to  the  fact  of  his  non-compliance 
with  the  official  regulations  in  making  out  the 
quantities,  that  executive  now  wish  to  state,  that 
regarding  his  designs  as  of  superior  roerit,andwiBli- 
hig  to  retain  them  in  the  country,  they  would  be 
willing  to  purchase  them  from  him,  and  invited 
him  to  fix  a reasonable  price.*  He  had  seen  this 


• To  be  coiititi'ied. 

+ Mr.  JfffetM'ii  execiilcil  a bas-relief  for  the  Art-Union 
of  Loiidc'i),  “ Tl.e  Entry  of  IVellingtou  into  Madrid,” 
some  years  ago. 


Some  particulars  in  connection  with  the  founda- 
tion of  the  “ Old  Water-colour  Society  ” may 
interest  our  readers, — a society,  which  for  upwards 
of  half  a century  has  been  the  means  of  affording 
pleasitre  to  the  community,  and  has  mainly  con- 
tributed to  the  progress  of  this  department  of 
British  ai't. 

This  would  seem  to  explain  the  difference  between  The  society  was  originated  at  the  time  the  art 
the  informatinn  received  by  us  as  to  the  re.^ult  of  this  water-colour  painting  was  establishing  itself  in 
competition,  and  winch  we  published,  and  the  estimation,  and  it  was  found  that  there 

award  of  the  premiums.  1 f > 
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was  no  prosier  accommodation  for  drawings  in  tbe 
rooms  of  the  Royal  Academy. 

(!)u  the  opening  of  the  first  English  Water- 
colour Exhibition,  in  Brook-street,  Grosvenoi’- 
squarc,  the  Academicians  were  amongst  the  first 
to  throng  the  rooms,  and  patronage  and  public 
favour  soon  llowed  in.  The  original  projectors  of 
the  Society  of  Painters  in  Water-colours  held 
their  first  meeting  at  the  house  of  the  late  Mr. 
Samuel  Shelley,  in  George-street,  Hanover-square 
— a miniature-painter  of  celebrity,  and  a 
of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  Tiie  parties  were — 
Messrs.  Sliolley,  Hills,  Wells,  Varley,  Glover,  and 
Pyne.  The  outline  of  the  plan  being  arranged 
and  made  known,  some  few  names  w’ere  added. 
Subsequent  meetings  were  held  at  the  residences 
of  the  above-named  originators  of  the  society, 
and  ultimately  it  was  determined  to  form  a 
society,  for  the  purpose  of  opening  an  annual 
exhibition  of  water-colour  drawings  executed 
exclusively  by  members. 

The  first  exhibition  was  opened  to  the  public 
on  the  22nd  of  April,  1805,  at  tbe  great  room 
in  Lower  Brook -street,  Grosvenor-square,  which 
was  built  by  Vander  Gucht,  an  engraver,  who, 
quitting  that  profession,bccarae  eminent  as  a dealer 
in  pictures.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  in  the 
same  business.  Tbe  premises,  after  the  decease 
of  this  gentleman,  who  was  much  esteemed 
amongst  tbe  dilettanti  and  artists,  were  occupied 
by  Mr.  Thomas  Barker,  of  Bath,  celebrated  for 
bis  picture  of  the  “ Woodman,”  who,  in  the  great 
room,  made  an  exhibition  of  his  works.  From  Mr. 
Barker  the  premises  were  assigned  to  Mr.  Tres- 
bain,  and  he,  having  little  occasion  for  the  great 
room,  let  it,  together  with  its  appurtenances,  to 
the  infant  society. 

The  list  of  members  making  the  first  exhibition 
were,  G.  Barrett,  J.  Cristall,  W.  S.  Gilpin, 
J.  Glover,  R.  Hills,  J.  Holworthy,  J.  C.  Nattes, 
F.  Nicholson,  N.  Pocock,  W.  H.  Pyne,  S.  Riqnard, 
S.  Shelley,  J . Varley,  C.  Varley,  and  W.  F.  Wells. 

The  almost  immediate  success  of  the  society, 
not  only  as  regards  attendance,  but  also  sales,  was 
extraordinary,  and  this  was  in  a great  measure 
owing  to  apian,  now  general,  which  was  suggested 
by  one  of  the  members,  namely,  having  a person  in 
the  room  who  was  furnished  with  a book  containing 
the  price  of  each  picture.  Conditions  of  sale  were 
also  inserted,  and  the  purchaser,  on  entering  his 
name,  advanced  a deposit  of  ten  per  cent,  on 
the  price  affixed  to  each  work,  and  bound  him- 
self to  pay  the  remainder  on  the  delivery  of  the 
purchase.  Previously  very  few  instances  could  be 
named  of  water-colour  pictures  having  been  pur- 
chased in  the  public  e.xbibitions,  whilst  here  tbe 
room  at  once  became  a capital  mart  for  sale.  Some 
thousands  are  now  spent  in  London  each  year  in 
water-colour  drawings  alone. 


THE  ACCEPTED  DESIGN  FOR  MR. 

SPURGEON’S  TABERNACLE. 

We  have  engraved  the  plan  and  the  elevation 
of  the  principal  front  of  the  design  for  Jlr. 
Spurgeon’s  Tabernacle,  selected  by  the  committee 
for  execution.  A general  account  of  it  will  be 
found  on  a previous  page  (L87).  The  accommo- 
dation aftbrded  was  thus  stated  on  the  drawings : — 


Sitting's. 

Staiuiing;  room. 

Ground  Hoor 

1,572 

b'lrsb  gallery 

791 

580 

Upper  gallery 

67-1 

3,037 

1,060 

3,037 

4,097 

Standing  room 

in  aisles 

..  1,800 

Total  

..  5,897  persons. 

The  estimate 

was  given  as  follows : — 

Carcass  . . . 

Portico  . . , 

713  0 0 

Emishings 

Warraing,  fencing,  &c. , . 

Total £14,05-1  0 0 


The  following  communication  from  Mr.  Pocock, 
^‘^ifiy  fii  a.  criticism  on  his  design  in  our  last 
(p.  2U/),  will  further  elucidate  Ids  intentions  and 
views. 


iiiLST  I must  controvert  Mr.  Garbett’s 
opinion  and  dicta,  as  contained  in  his  letter  to  you 
last  week,  I gladly  acknowledge  the  tone  of  fair- 


ness that  pervades  his  critique,  and  at  once  join 
issue. 

I cannot  admit  that  I was  bound  to  defend  the 
“bad  art I chose  rather  to  carry  the  war  into 
tbe  enemy’s  country ; and  as  Mr.  Garbett  had 
contented  himself  with  dogmatically  asserting  the 
whole  fifty-eight  designs  were  but  aii  assemblage 
of  something  worse  than  rubbish,  I considered 
myself  equally  at  liberty  to  hint  my  opinion  that 
he  was  not  in  a state  to  judge,  and  to  declare  my 
admiration  of  several,  purposely  excluding  my  own 
humble  efforts.  He  now  condescends  to  assign 
reasons,  and  so  far  as  these  involve  general  prin- 
ciples, you  will  probably  not  deem  a small  space 
devoted  to  their  discussion  ill  appropriated. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  I must  acknowledge  I 
did  not  correctly  interpret  his  expression  “bad 
art.”  I supposed  that  by  these  useful  but  ambigu- 
ous little  words,  he  wished  to  direct  our  attention 
to  the  cesthetics  of  architecture — that  he  regarded 
and  spoke  of  architecture  as  a “fine”  art.  But 
if  I correctly  understand  his  latter  communication, 
he  would  Lave  us  entirely  discard  all  ideas  of 
regarding  our  mistress  in  any  other  light  than 
the  handmaiden  of  bare  utility,  and  that  he 
would  h.ave  us  attempt  nothiug  further  than 
simply  building  plain  walls  and  roofs,  with  such 
doors  and  windows  as  sheer  necessity  may  require. 
But  how  far  is  this  process  of  denudation  to  pro- 
ceed ? Shall  we  return  to  the  wigwam  and  dog- 
hut  ? or  why  stop  half  way  ? 

Utility  is  the  first  considoi*ation,  but  not  the 
only  one.  I will  venture  to  say  he  patronizes 
broadclotli  for  his  coat,  and  disfigures  his  head,  as 
we  all  do,  with  a hat  much  like  a chimney-pot, 
though  a cheaper  material  would  keep  him  as 
warm  as  the  one,  and  a more  comfortable  tile 
screen  him  from  the  weather  as  effectually  as 
the  other.  Why,  then,  does  he  go  beyond 
mere  utility  ? Because  he  thinks  broadcloth 
looks  better  than  fustian,  and  knows  that  both 
this  and  the  beaver  are  by  common  consent  em- 
ployed to  express  a complex  idea — respect  for 
ourselves  and  deference  to  the  opinions  of  others, 
— in  one  word,  respectability.  They  do  not  con- 
stitute— nor  even  prove' — the  respectability  of  their 
wearer ; they  may  be  completely  belied  by  his 
gait,  the  expression  of  his  countenance,  their  own 
style,  fit,  or  mode  of  putting  on;  but  they  arc 
elements,  generally  speaking,  by  which,  in  London 
streets,  we  hastily  assort  those  wc  meet.  8o  the 
orders  of  Classic  architecture,  or  the  featui’es 
of  Gothic  may  constitute  a caricature  ; but,  duly 
applied,  they  may  be  made  expressive  of  the 
noblest  soiitiments.  And  my  ai'gument  is,  that 
such  sentiments  cannot  he  conveyed  in  stone, 
but  by  the  medium  of  forms  and  proportions, 
which,  in  the  mind  of  the  beholder,  are  associated 
with  those  sentiments.  Why  else  had  the  archi- 
tects of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries 
no  appreciation  for  Gothic  architecture,  or  those 
of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  none  for  the 
noble  remnants  of  antiquity  ? Why  has  each 
nation  adhered  to  a style  of  its  own — Egyptian, 
Greek,  Saracenic  ? For  tbe  same  reason  that  they 
respectively  speak  only  one  language,  namely, 
that  it  is  the  only  one  they  know,  or  their  hearers 
can  understand. 

But  let  us  follow  Mr.  Garbett  into  particulars. 
And  first,  ho  asserts  that  the  two  apsidal  ends  of 
the  Surrey  Music  Hall  are  the  only  peculiarities 
of  its  plan}  and,  strictly  speaking,  he  is  perhaps 
nearly  correct.  But  does  he  suppose  that  the 
committee,  in  using  that  expression,  bad  no  refer- 
ence to  the  quasi  division  into  nave  and  aisle,  with 
the  vaulted  ceiling  to  the  former  ? Evidently  the 
competitors  generally  thought  otherwise;  and  were 
not  far  wrong  in  their  conclusions.  But  how  does 
Mr.  Garbett  prove  that  the  secret  of  the  acoustics 
of  this  hall  lies  in  these  apses,  and  nothing  else  ? 
is  not  affected  by  its  proportions,  its  galleries,  its 
ceiling,  its  materials,  the  position  of  its  orchestra 
or  speaker?  I should  take  a satisfactory  answer 
to  this  question  as  a great  favour,  for,  after  much 
study,  I am  ignorant  enough  to  believe  that  in 
one  short  hour,  or  by  building  a single  wall  im- 
mediately behind  the  speaker,  I could  render 
him  inaudible  half-way  up  the  nave.  Nay, 
take  away  the  galleries,  and  not  half  its  oc- 
cupants could  hear,  though  the  apses  were 
left  ; but  leave  the  galleries  and  square  the  ends, 
and  little  or  no  variation  would  be  observed. 
So /believe.  And  I will  be  more  humble  than 
your  correspondent,  for  I will  assign  a reason, 
and  it  is  this.  The  difficulty  of  hearing  arises  not 
so  much  from  dejiciency  of  sound,  as  redundancy, 
that  is,  reverberation,  and  every  wave  of  sound 
striking  a hard  body  rebounds  with  a force  and 
at  an  angle  proportioned  to  those  of  its  incidence. 
Now  these  waves  are  in  the  form  of  hollow  para- 


bolic spheres  (so  to  speak),  each  within  the  other, 
like  the  layers  of  an  onion,  the  speaker’s  mouth 
being  the  centre,  and  are  consequently  cut  up  by 
the  galleries  or  other  obstacles,  which  become  tlio 
centres  of  new  parabolas  or  spheres,  constituting 
waves  so  diminished  in  force,  and  multiplied  in 
number  and  direction,  as  to  be  powerless  in  their 
rebound  to  interfere  with  the  original  sound. 
By  these  means  galleries  are  acoustically  good,  and 
greatly  assist  the  bearing  qualifications  of  a build- 
ing. But  the  apsidal  ends  are  so  far  removed 
from  the  speaker  in  this  case,  as  to  be,  in  my 
humble  opinion,  immaterial ; the  voice  or  wave 
being  already  spent  before  it  reaches  them,  even 
w’ere  the  galleries  removed.  And  all  the  benefit 
that  could,  in  a more  ordinarily  proportioned 
apartment,  he  derived  ftom  them,  I expect  I 
should  secure  by  the  angles  of  my  plan  being 
occupied  by  the  projeetion  of  my  staircases, 
though  in  rectaugular  instead  of  oblique-angled 
forms. 

Your  correspondent  next  arraigns  my  circular 
seats  (the  italics  are  his  own).  It  was  no  fimlt  of 
yours  they  were  described  as  being  in  circles,  for 
they  are  so  drawn  for  expedition  sake,  as  explained 
to  the  committee  in  my  “ jmrtieulars,”  in  which  I 
expressly  stated  they  would  he  executed  in  short 
cants  or  tangents.  But  where  docs  he  get  the 
word  circular  from?  For  once,  then,  Mr.  Garbett 
is  wrong  in  supposing  a needless  expense  intended 
to  be  incurred,  to  ssivc  the  artist’s  time,  or  to  fill 
his  pocket  witli  commission,  for  so  1 understand 
him  to  assert ; and  if  wrong  for  once,  perhaps  he 
is  so  altogether  in  charging  his  brethren  with  dis- 
honesty. I do  not  pretend  to  his  smartness,  or 
I might  aflect  to  bewail  so  much  wit  and  liard- 
hitting  thrown  away  upon  a myth.  A clinching 
argument,  a paragraph  and  a half,  a fiourish  of 
trumpets,  an  alarming  disclosure,  a “great  lamp  of 
architecture  and  engineering” — all  gone!  Does 
our  critic  believe  architects  and  engineers  inten- 
tionally or  indolently  filch  their  clients  to  fill 
their  own  poclcets  ? I am  sorry  fur  the  company  he 
has  fallen  into.  I don't  believe  a word  of  it,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  that  the  vast  majority  of  prac- 
titioners cousider  the  economy  with  which  they 
can  husband  tbeir  employers’  resources  one  of  their 
greatest  merits  and  highest  aims;  or,  to  put  it 
conversely,  they  are  anxious  to  secure  the  greatest 
amount  of  result  with  the  means  at  their  disposal. 

But  as  our  critic  kindly  so  far  approv'es  of  those 
essential  points  in  my  design  as  to  assert  that  they 
form  the  only  rational  mode  of  arranging  those 
details,  and  as  he  baits  bis  hook  for  my  vanity  with 
something  about  the  “ chance  stroke  of  a great 
artist,”  I must  not  be  too  severe  in  return. 

His  next  remarks  amount  to  an  assertion  that  a 
central  entrance  to  a wayside  building  is  w'roiigin 
principle.  This  I deny, — not  in  defence  of  my  own 
design,  but  broadly.  As  a mutter  of  fact,  experi- 
ence will  satisfy  any  one  that  will  take  the  trouble 
to  observe,  that  casual  visitors  of  any  building 
almost  invariably  choose  the  central  entrance, 
w'here  they  have  the  option  of  several.  And  as  for 
regular  attendants,  who  ever  heard  of  a man  select- 
ing Ills  seat  at  church  or  his  box  at  the  opera  on 
tbe  side  nearest  his  own  residence  ? And,  espe- 
cially in  a place  of  worship,  the  centre  is  tbe  most 
sought-after  and  highly-esteemed  position — aud 
naturally  too ; for,  if  you  imagine  youi’self  listen- 
ing to  a preacher,  is  it  from  a side-corner  that  you 
conceive  yourself  to  be  looking  towards  him  ? No, 
verily,  hut  from  tbe  centre  of  the  building;  aud, 
consequently,  if  going  there  (and  you  have,  as  we 
have  supposed,  no  assigned  location),  the  middle  of 
the  place  is  your  centre  of  gravitation,  and  the 
central  entrance  is  the  natural  and  direct  access  to 
it ; and  this  is  confirmed  by  tbe  practice  of  archi- 
tects of  all  ages  and  all  creeds.  In  theory,  and  iu 
practice  also,  then,  our  critic’s  logic  is  at  fault. 

My  four  towers  next  fall  under  animadversion 
as  to  height,  &c. ; but  confining  myself  to  tbe 
general  especially,  because,  like  King’s  College, 
Cambridge,  and  8t.  John’s,  Westminster,  1 have 
designed  two  at  the  back  ns  well  as  two  at  the 
front ; and  wc  are  reminded  that  an  animal  has 
only  one  head  and  one  tail,  and  the  head  of  a boat 
is  not  like  the  stern.  But  have  not  many  animals 
two  logs  behind  as  well  as  before  ? and  does  not 
tbe  portico  rather  than  the  towers  answer  to  the 
head,  if  analogy  our  writer  must  have  ? The  head 
of  a boat  is  made  pointed,  to  cleave  the  water. 
Has  the  front  of  a chapel  any  similar  duty  to  per- 
form ? Mr.  Garbett  is  wrong  in  intimating  that 
the  two  ends  of  the  building  have  not  the  same 
use.  In  this  case  at  least  they  have;  the  four 
towers  are  all  alike  staircases  and  ventilating 
shafts.  But,  setting  this  particular  case  on  one 
side,  is  there  a front  and  a back  to  all  objects  in 
nature  ? Do  trees  or  plants  present  spreading 
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branches  or  spiring  limbs  on  one  side  only?  Is 
every  mountain  that  has  more  than  one  peak  a 
blemish  in  the  landscape  ? Docs  the  sun  describe 
an  arc  of  one  kind  in  the  forenoon  and  a curve 
of  a different  character  in  the  afternoon  ? Is  the 
egg  a more  beautiful  form  than  the  ellipse  ? 
Authorities  I quote  not ; doubtless  our  critic 
despises  all  alike.  In  his  eyes  the  Greeks  were 
always  fools : the  fathers  built  their  Parthenon, 
their Theseion, the  temples  atPiPstum,  Agrigentum, 
Selinus,  wdth  both  euds  identically  the  same ; and 
the  sons  their  churches  with  cupolas  on  all  four 
sides  alike!  yea,  and  all  four  sides  equal  in  extent. 
Perhaps  Mr.  Garbett  can  tell  us  whether  in  the 
East  animals  have  four  heads,  or  a breadth  equal 
to  their  length;  whether  boats  are  built  square  in 
those  stinny  climes. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  iledia.>val  architects 
erected  their  taperiug  spires  to  point  us  to  heaven. 
I confess  I never  see  St.  John’s,  Westminster, 
without  its  suggesting  to  me  the  idea  of  its 
spreading  its  hands  towards  heaven  in  adoration 
of  the  Deity.  “ But  who  has  more  than  two 
hands?”  facetiously  asks  some  one;  “surely  it 
must  he  elevating  feet  as  well  as  hands!’’  A man 
has  two  shoulders,  and  as  many  hands.  A square 
building  confessedly  has  four  slioulders,  may  it  not 
have  the  same  proportiou  of  hands  as  a man  ? A 
very  poor  conceit  this  of  mine,  no  doubt ; but  I 
will  confess  a worse — it  was  with  the  same  feeling 
I put  four  turrets  to  my  Tabernacle. 

Mr.  Garbett  proceeds  to  condemn  all  porticos 
on  eastern  fronts,  or  having  columns  much  exceed- 
ing the  height  (I  suppose)  of  the  human  figure, 
lie  says  those  in  “ Metropolitan,”  which  are  33  feet 
high,  are  some  30  feet  too  high  to  he  of  any  use 
in  affording  shelter  “ in  [I  suppose  he  means 
from']  moderately  driving  rain ; the  openings, 
five  of  the  seven,  where  they  are  least  wanted, 
in  front ; and,  lastly,  the  whole  not  shelter- 
ing the  most-used  entries, — those  of  the  wings — 
at  all and,  therefore,  he  declares  it  an  “ ex- 
ceeding” (fie,  printer!  exceedingly)  “bad  one.” 
In  reply,  on  those  points  which  affect  this  case 
only : driving  rain  in  this  country,  indeed  fully 
9-lOths  of  our  rainfall,  comes  from  the  south-west, 
and  could  not  drive  into  the  portico.  The  five 
doorways  under  the  portico  afford  access  to  every 
portion  of  the  building.  The  front  openings  in 
any  portico  are  wanted,  and  I venture  to  assert 
will  be  used  in  this  case,  fully  as  much  as  the 
side  ones,  even  by  pedestriajis ; and,  moreover, 
they  are  the  only  ones  to  which  carriages  could 
draw  up.  But  the  use  of  porticos  to  places  of 
assemblage  is  not  so  much  for  purposes  of  entry  as 
of  departure ; and  in  most  Gothic  churches  of  the 
present  day  the  want  of  some  shelter,  under  which 


a considerable  portion  of  the  congregation  may 
wait  for  their  conveyances,  or  prepare  themselves 
to  trudge  through  the  wet,  is  a serious  defect.  As 
for  putting  up  a portico  in  this  countr}'  for  a sun- 
shade, that  is  simply  absurd, — for  the  few’  days  in 
the  year  that  the  sun  is  too  hot,  we  may  safely 
leave  ourselves  to  the  care  of  the  upholsterer. 

Having  disposed  of  the  portico  as  a weather 
shade,  he  concludes  it  must  he  meant  as  an  orna- 
ment, and  as  such  declares  it  “most  base  or  un- 
christian, because  it  uses  a maximum  of  manual 
labour  (and  that  of  degrading  kinds)  to  a minimum 
of  the  ornamentor’s  own  [non  manual  ?]  labour.” 
Tliat  is  to  say,  I conclude,  anything  ornamental 
should  be  all  ornament,  and  only  ornament.  But 
does  nature  teach  this  doctrine  ? The  blossom  is 
the  ornament  of  a tree;  is  it  not  useful  also?  or 
does  it  cover  the  whole  tree,  or  last  all  the  year 
round?  Who  bestows  the  greatest  amount  of 
labour  on  the  diamond?  the  slave  in  the  mine,  or 
the  lapidary  at  his  wheel?  But  if  the  above 
dictum  be  true,  then  inverting  the  terras,  an 
ornament  is  rendered  more  noble  or  Christian  by 
increasing  the  amount  of  the  oriiameutor’s  labour 
bestowed  upon  it;  that  is  to  say,  the  more  highly 
wrought,  the  more  noble  or  Christian.  The  latter 
clause  of  the  paragraph  now  under  consideration 
I do  not  understand.  Uf  what  uouii  does  the 
pronoun  “they”  supply  the  place?  Thi.s  portico  is 
voted  a “ nuisance”  (the  italics  are  Mr.  Garbett’s), 
because  it  costs  all  the  light  of  the  second  room, 
or  lecture-hall,  whereas  this  said  room  has  75  feet 
of  unobstructed  window  on  either  shle,  besides  two 
or  rather  five  windows  under  a portico,  wliich, 
though  it  will  not  keep  out  the  rain,  will,  of 
course,  exclude  every  particle  of  Tight ! 

Much  is  made  of  the  lecture-hall  being  the 
“second  principal  room,”  and  such  it  really  is; 
but  it  is  a very  bad  second — far  in  the  rear  of  the 
Tabernacle  in  importance,  seldom  used  hut  at 
night  time  and  by  gas-light;  and  to  sacrifice  a 
central  entrance  or  a spacious  portico, — two  main 
requisites  of  utility  to  the  primary  object  of  the 
building, — to  increase  the  light  of  this  hall  some 
ten  or  tiffeen  per  cent,  would  Indeed  have  been  a 
manifestation  of  “ bud  art  ” such  as  few  would  be 
guilty  of. 

But  why  vaunt  so  many  feet  width  of  entries 
into  the  covered  part  of  your  premises,  when  you 
liave  not  half  so  many  from  the  streets  into  your 
premises  ? Stay:  15  times  6 feet  make  90 
feet  fur  my  doorways;  my  gateways  together 
measure  6-i  feet — nearly  three-fourtiis; — and  1 
suppose  even  Jlr.  Garbett  knows  more  people 
will  pass  through  one  9-feet  gateway  on  the  level, 
iu  a given  time,  than  through  two  G-feet  door- 
ways where  there  are  steps.  Still,  the  poiut  of 


escape  from  fire,  or  rather  in  case  of  anj’  alarm 
whatever,  though  a graiidmotlier’s,  is  a very  suffi- 
cient rca.son,  though  Mr.  Garbett  may  advocate 
the  old  school  of  narrow  sinuosities. 

Ills  reumrks  upon  the  insurance  question  are 
not  to  our  present  purpose,  though  it  seems  on 
his  principles,  “ most  base  and  extravagant,”  to 
incur  a larger  expense  ahere  a smaller  will  effect 
the  purpose;  and  the  “prudent”  arrangement 
sneered  at,  is  evidently  the  cheaper,  or  would  not 
be  so  universal.  The  close  of  the  paragraph  is 
again  unintelligible,  but  if  I mistake  not,  there 
are  not  less  than  four  grammatical  errors  in 
it.  1 suppose  all  Protestants  are  separatists-, 
indeed,  all  Christians;  and  the  Jews  themselves 
were  separated  from  the  heathen.  Let  Mu. 
Garbett  remember  there  is  no  logic  in  a sneer. 

There  are  practical  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
tapering  the  aisles  in  the  way  Mr.  Garbett  sug- 
gests, which  in  most  cases  quite  outweigh  any 
advantage  to  be  derived  from  it,  and  no  part  of 
the  aisle  requires  to  be  so  wide  as  the  door  of  exit 
(unless  it  he  for  a few  feet  immediately  adjoining 
it);  in  other  words,  the  doorway  always  requires 
to  be  wider  than  the  feeding  passage,  especially  if 
there  he  any  steps  or  turn.  But  many  of  the 
designs  provided  abundant  aisle  space  as  standing 
room.  “Metropolitan”  has  on  the  ground-floor 
36  feet  of  aisles  to  feed  •12  feet  of  doorway. 

Our  critic  wants  part  of  the  basement  for  an 
air  artery  to  the  Tabernacle.  He  is  welcome  to 
the  whole  space  between  the  floor  of  Tabernacle 
and  ceiling  of  schools,  which  will  enable  him  to 
admit  fresh  air  as  universally  as  he  pleases.  Had 
he  understood  the  requirements  of  the  case,  hi> 
would  have  found  it  requisite  that  the  lecture-hall 
should  be  in  immediate  connection  with  tlie  school- 
rooms, so  that  nearly  all  the  central  portion  of  the 
basement,  at  least,  must  be  devoted  to  these 
ap-artments ; but  why  may  not  air  come  through 
the  walls  and  roof,  so  that  all  six  sides  of  the  cube- 
arc  free  for  its  admission  ? 

Our  ironmaster  would  carry’  his  four  thou- 
sand persons,  floors,  galleries,  and,  I presume, 
roof,  or  a large  proportion  of  them,  on  seven 
columns;  and  for  economy’s  sake!  Yes,  of  up- 
rights; but  what  of  horizontal  supports?  and 
what  about  foundations  ? 

In  one  word,  when  our  critic’s  reasons  for  con- 
demning all  our  designs  as  bad  art  come  to  be- 
tested,  they  fail ; many  of  them  are  altogether 
wrong;  others  are,  to  say  the  least,  qviestionable, 
and  none  can  be  taken  as  infallible  rules. 

Should  time  and  your  space  permit,  I may  yet 
trouble  you  with  some  remarks  upon  his  hobby — 
his  delenda  est  CarLhago,  i.e.  “ commission.” 

WiL  WlLLilEK  POCOCK. 
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THE  EE.MOVAL  OF  ST.  THOMAS’S 
HOSPITAL. 

Tue  Lancet  of  March  19  takes  exception  to  part, 
at  least,  of  the  recommendation  we  made  in  the 
Numhors  of  the  Biulder  of  February  26  and 
March  12, in  both  of  which  wcadvocatedtheremoval 
of  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital  to  a suhurhan  district. 

The  Lancet  agrees  with  us  in  so  far  as  concerns 
the  removal  to  the  country  of  convalescent  patients; 
hut  it  lays  down  as  a principle  that,  for  patients 
other  than  convalescents,  “ it  is  one  of  the  essen- 
tial conditions  of  usefulness  for  such  an  institution 
that  it  be  located  in  a populous  district,  ...  .for 
the  reception  of  the  sick  poor  in  the  immediate 
vicinity,  and  of  those  suddenly  seized  with  sick- 
ness or  maimed  by  accident.” 

We  feel  bound  to  dissent  from  part  of  this  doc- 
trine, and  for  the  following  reasons  : — 

First,  the  sick  poor  have  to  be  removed  from 
their  houses  in  any  case ; and,  if  suitable  means  of 
transport  were  provided,  it  would,  in  the  great 
majority  of  instances,  matter  very  little  whether 
they  were  carried  a mile  or  two  farther,  while  it 
would  matter  a very  great  deal  indeed  whether, 
having  undergone  the  fatigue  of  transport,  they 
were  put  to  bed  in  fresh,  pure,  country  air,  or  in 
foul,  damp,  town  air. 

Secondly,  we  believe  that  an  examination  of  the 
hospital  books  would  show  that  a very  considerable 
proportion  of  the  cases  received  are  brought  from 
the  purer  air  and  quiet  of  less  densely-peopled 
outskirts  into  the  foul  air  and  noise  of  the  present 
locality. 

Thirdly,  from  inquiries  we  have  made,  we  are 
justified  in  stating  that,  even  after  the  sick  are 
brought  to  St.  Thomas’s  and  other  hospituLs,  and 
have  undergone  the  risk  of  transport,  a very  large 
proportion  of  tliem  might  be  sent  oil’  immediately 
into  a countryhospital  with  tbe  greatest  advantage. 

Fourthly,  it  is  a mistake  to  suppose  that  most 
of  the  accideuts  necessarily  take  place  near  the 
hospital  which  receives  them.  We  find,  for  in- 
stance, that  on  a recent  occasion,  out  of  all  the 
accidents  (thirty-five)  in  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital, 
two-thirds  (twenty-four)  of  the  whole  number 
came  from  a distance  of  two  miles  and  more,  and 
eighteen  of  them,  or  half  the  whole,  came  from 
New  Cross  and  l)cyond.  New  Cross  is  ueaidy 
miles  by  road  from  St.  Thomas's. 

We  suggested  Blackheath  as  a likely  place  to 
furnish  a good  site,  on  account  of  the  purity  and 
dryness  of  its  air,  the  porous,  self-draining  nature 
of  part  of  its  sub-soil,  and  the  great  facility  with 
which  sick  admitted  at  the  present  hospital  might 
he  raised  to  the  level  of  the  railway,  placed  in  an 
easy  carriage,  and  landed  in  fifteen  or  twenty 
minutes  at  Blackheath.  Now  it  so  happens  that, 
of  the  accidents  in  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital  at  the 
time  we  luwe  referred  to,  fifteen  could  have  been 
taken  to  Blackheath  in  cabs  with  less  suffering 
than  they  underwcut  in  being  carried  to  St. 
Thomas’s  Hospital. 

"VVe  do  not  on  this  account  advocate  the  removal 
of  all  accidents  indiscriminately  into  the  country. 
We  discussed  thi.s  question  in  the  Builder  of 
August  28,  1858,  in  which  we  stated  that  “even 
in  so  vast  a place  as  the  metropolis,  a few 
casualty  wards,  where  accidents  might  temporarily 
be  seen,  rooms  for  the  examination  and  reception 
of  cases,  and  suitable  vehicles  for  transferring 
them  to  the  country,  would  be  all  that  would  be 
necessary  to  eflect  the  reform.”  To  this  opinion 
we  adhere.  Let  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital  be  removed 
to  Blackheath  or  to  some  other  equally  healthy  and 
accessible  locality:  let  a reception-room,  and  one  or 
two  wards  for  the  treatment  of  accideuts,  until 
ccnvalesceuce  begins,  be  provided  on  part  of  the 
site  of  the  present  hospital,  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
establishment  may  he  removed  bodily  with  the 
greatest  advantage  to  the  sick. 

Even  severe  accidents  can  he  removed  with 
safety  at  the  very  beginning,  provided  ordinary 
precautions  he  exercised;  and  a very  small  number 
of  accidents  would,  in  reality,  require  accommoda- 
tion on  the  site  of  the  present  hospital. 

Ill  the  Builder  of  March  12,  we  showed  that 
the  removal  of  the  hospital  was  advocated  tweuty- 
Mveu  years  ago  by  Drs.  Williams,  Elliotson,  and 
Roots ; and  by  Messrs.  Travers,  Green,  and 
Tyrrell,  the  then  physicians  and  surgeons;  and  we 
have  reason  to  think  that  their  successors  of  the 
present  day  entertain  no  less  enlightened  and 
humane  views  on  this  most  important  subject. 


The  Public  Opfice  Exte>'sion  Bill. — Lord 
J.  Manners  has  nominated  the  select  committee 
on  this  bill,  consisting  of  Lord  J.  Manners,  Sir 
B.  Hall,  Mr.  Whitmore,  Sir  J.  Shelley,  Mr.  Stir- 
Img,  Mr.  Byng;  and  five  meiuhers  to  he  added 
by  the  committee  of  selection. 


THE  POSITION  OF  THE  NATIONAL 
ARMORIES. 

Some  years  ago  I addressed  you  on  the  subject 
of  the  proposed  establishment  of  a museum  of  art 
at  Bromptoii,  and  suggested  that  a collection  of 
ancient  Armour  should  form  a portion  of  it,  the 
nucleus  of  which  might  he  derived  from  the  ill- 
arranged  and  uncared-for  mass  of  valuable  speci- 
mens in  the  Tower  of  London.  That  letter,  as 
you  may  remember,  led  to  a very  sharp  corre- 
spondeuce,  the  result  of  which  was  confirmatory  of 
the  negligence  and  incapacity  of  the  persons 
entrusted  with  the  custody  and  management  of 
the  antiquarian  portion  of  the  Tower  armories. 
The  motion  of  Mr.  Gregory,  M.P.  to  appoint  a 
committee  of  inquiry  for  the  enhirgement  and  re- 
organization of  the  British  Museum  has  induced 
me  once  more  to  take  up  my  pen  and  endeavour 
to  enlist  your  services  in  an  attempt  to  attain  an 
object  exceedingly  desirable  for  the  interest  of  art 
ana  the  progress  of  archieological  science. 

The  great  and  deserved  success  of  the  museum 
at  Brompton  has  proved  the  increasing  taste  of 
the  public  at  large,  and  their  appreciation,  of 
well-arranged  and  classified  collections,  whether 
of  the  productions  of  art  or  of  nature,  superin- 
tended by  competent  persons  and  the  approbation 
so  generally  bestowed  on  the  first  attempt  to  dis- 
play a strictly  chronological  series  of  armour  and 
weapons  in  the  Exhibition  of  Art  Treasures  at 
Manchester,  despite  great  local  and  other  disad- 
vantages, has  shown  what  might  be  accomplished 
under  more  favourable  circumstances,  and  how 
much  it  would  be  appreciated  by  the  many  who 
are  desirous  to  acquire  some  information  on  this 
subject,  hut  find  it  impossible  to  do  so  while 
hurried  through  the  national  collection  by  an 
ignorant  beef-eater.  1 therefore  venture  to 
hope  you  will  urge  upon  the  gcntlemeu  who 
may  he  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  state  of 
the  British  Museum,  the  propriety  of  removing 
from  the  Tower  the  more  instructive  and  artis- 
tic portions  of  the  national  armory,  and  of 
placing  it  with  the  kindred  antiquities  now  in 
Great  Russell-strcet,  under  the  care  of  an  anti- 
f[uary,  in  one  of  the  compartments  of  that  noble 
institutiou.  Why  should  the  ancient  British 
shields  and  battle-axes,  the  Anglo-Saxon  and 
Banish  spear-heads,  the  Anglo-Norman  swords — 
that  fine  one  popularly  attributed  to  Hugh  of 
Avranches,  Earl  of  Chester — and  many  other  relics 
of  early  English  warfare  now  in  the  glass  cases  of 
the  Ethnological  room  at  the  British  Museum,  he 
separated  by  half  the  length  of  the  town  from  the 
later  specimens  in  the  Tower  armories  ? Why 
should  the  student,  desirous  to  follow  up  the  links 
in  the  chain,  he  compelled  to  take  a positive  jour- 
ney to  the  other  end  of  this  monstrous  metropolis — 
pay  sixpence  for  admission,  and  be  walked  through 
a long  lumber-room — it  deserves  no  better  appel- 
lation—in  company  with  a dozen  or  more  sight- 
seers or  holiday  makers,  who,  however  iutelligent, 
are  not  allowed  ten  mlmrtes  for  the  examination 
of  any  particular  object?  I have  no  doubt  that, 
for  a special  purpose,  he  would,  on  proper  applica- 
tion to  the  chief  storekeeper,  who  is  ex  officio  the 
custodian  of  these  treasures,  he  courteously  accom- 
modated; hut  I am  looking  at  the  great  object  of 
public  collections — the  instruction  of  the  masses, 
who  pay  for  their  support,  and  not  the  convenience 
of  individuals. 

In  the  debate  upon  Mr.  Gregory’s  motion  of 
Thursday  in  lastweek,  the  distance  of  theBrompton 
Museum  was  casually  alluded  to.  Compare  that, 
I beseech  you,  with  the  position  of  the  Tower. 
There  are  hosts  of  omnibuses  by  which  you  may 
be  set  down  at  the  very  door  of  the  former  for  3d. 
4d.  or  at  the  most  6d. ; hut  there  is  no  approach- 
ing the  latter  by  land  or  by  water  in  any  public 
conveyance  less  expensive  than  a cab.  London- 
bridge  by  a boat,  or  the  Fenchurch-street  station 
of  the  London  and  Blackwall  Railway  by  omnibus, 
are  the  nearest  points  attainable.  1 know  it  to 
my  cost, — I do  not  mean  of  pocket,  hut  of  time. 
Deeply  interested  as  I have  been  for  years  in  the 
study  of  this  particular  branch  of  archa-ology,  I 
find,  as  an  occupied  man,  a visit  to  the  Tower 
almost  impracticable  for  any  benefit  I could  derive 
from  it.  The  time  occupied  iu  reaching  it — in 
waiting  till  a sufficient  party  is  assembled  for 
admission,  and  the  impossibility,  without  a special 
permission,  of  examination  or  drawing,  render  it  a 
hopeless  undertaking. 

At  the  British  Museum  I can  stand  for  an  hour, 
if  I please,  before  any  object  that  interests  me 
without  being  obliged  to  “ move  on and,  if 
necessary,  there  is  to  he  found  an  intelligent  person 
who  will  give  me  all  the  information  I can  reason- 
ably expect  concerning  it.  This  latter  advantage 
is,  of  course,  out  of  the  question  at  the  Tower,  j 


There,  as  I have  already  stated,  the  principal 
storekeeper  for  the  time  being  is  the  guardian  by 
virtue  of  his  office,  and  is  neither  required  nor 
expected  to  know  anything  about  ancient  armour. 
He  has  important  duties  to  fulfil,  fur  which  be  no 
doubt  possesses  the  necessary  qualifications;  hut, 
as  curator  of  the  national  armories,  he  is  at  the 
mercy  of  the  dealer — one  day  purchasing  a forgery, 
and  the  next  rejecting  an  inestimable  gem,  which 
speedily  finds  its  >\'ay  to  Paris,  Russia,  or  some 
private  collection. 

That,  notwithstanding  the  very  limited  number 
of  antiquaries  who  have  specially  devoted  them- 
selves to  the  study  of  ancient  armour,  a large  pro- 
portion of  the  public  would  take  considerable  inte- 
rest in  it,  were  they  allowed  a chance  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  its  authenticated  historj’,  I feel 
convinced,  from  the  continual  inquiries  I hear 
made  upon  the  subject;  hut  the  extreme  iudlffer- 
ence  of  the  Government  is  an  obstacle  which  I 
despair  of  seeing  removed  except  by  “pressure 
from  without,”  which  can  only  he  caused  by  public 
remonstrance  in  the  columns  of  influential  joxir- 
iials.  I need  not,  I am  sure,  apologize  for  request- 
ing the  assistance  of  yours.  A. 

*#*  The  present  position  of  the  national  collec* 
tions  of  lu'mour  and  weapons  is  most  descreditable 
to  us : ,not  one  complete  collection,  chronologically 
arranged,  and  presided  over  by  intelligence,  is 
there  to  which  painters,  sculptors,  writers,  or  stu- 
dents can  resort  with  certainty  and  satisfaction  to 
solve  a donht  or  increase  their  knowledge.  If  this 
were  formed  in  a more  accessible  place  than  the 
Tower,  a sufficient  collection  for  the  mere  sight- 
seer might  still  he  left  there,  and  should  be.  If 
not  moved,  then  a fresh  arrangement  should  he 
made  at  the  Tower,  a proper  custodian  should 
be  appointed  (the  best  knowledge  that  can  be 
obtained  should  be  brought  to  bear  upon  it),  and 
steps  taken  to  perfect  the  collection  as  opportuni- 
ties occur,  and  to  render  it  as  extensively  useful 
as  possible.  We  repeat  that  the  present  position 
of  the  national  armories  is  a disgrace  tons. — Ed. 


A TRUCE  BETWEEN  ITALIAN  AND 
ANGEV'INE  GOTHIC. 

Will  you  permit  an  ardent  lover  of  Gothic 
architecture,  in  all  its  nation.al  and  provincial 
developments,  to  enter  a friendly  protest  against 
the  “savageucss”  which  seems  to  have  taken 
possession  of  the  breasts  of  some  of  its  advocates  ? 
Few  amongst  the  pioneers  of  the  study  and  re- 
vival of  our  old  architecture  have  greater  claims 
upon  our  gratitude  and  regard  than  honest  John 
Henry  Parker ; and  few  among  its  practical  re- 
vivers have  given  it  more  devoted  study,  or 
brought  to  hear  upon  it  more  artistic  skill  than 
Mr.  Street.  Why,  then,  should  your  columns  be 
made  the  arena  of  an  internecine  war  between 
these  distinguished  labourers  in  the  same  cause, 
merely  because  they  chance  to  difi’er  in  a slight 
degree  as  to  the  amount  of  attention  which 
should  he  paid  to  the  Transalpine  vai-iety  of  the 
style  to  which  both  are  devoted  ? Mr.  Street  has, 
certainly,  detected  a few  inconsistencies  between 
Mr.  Parker’s  statements  in  different  papers  he 
had  ^Tittcn,  and  pointed  out  some  ludicrous  slips 
into  which  his  hostility  to  Italian  Gothic  had 
betrayed  him;  hut  what  matters  this?  Every 
one  blunders  when  he  gets  into  an  ex-parle  argu- 
ment. jMr.  Street  was  unquestionably  too  severe 
upon  these  little  errors;  but  surely  Mr.  Parker  is 
acting  most  unbecomingly  in  speaking  of  men 
who  have  dedicated  their  highest  energies  and 
talents  to  the  study  of  the  same  subjects  with 
himself, — men  who  are  known  to  have  devoted  to 
its  practical  development,  ns  well  as  to  the  study 
of  its  ancleut  productions,  a degree  of  labour, 
zeal,  and  earnest  love,  which  has  seldom  been  ex- 
ceeded ; and  who  li.ave  beaten  foreign  architects 
in  open  combat,  and  on  theii'  own  ground,  and 
their  own  most  distinguished  antiquaries  being 
among  the  judges, — iu  terms  ofthe  most  presump- 
tuous contempt,  and  bringing  against  them  accu- 
sations ridiculously  puerile  and  untrue.  Much  as 
we  may  respect  Mr.  Parker,  I deny  that  he  has 
any  claim  or  right  to  speak  in  such  a tone.  His  own 
knowledge  is  extensive  iu  its  way, though  bis  power 
of  bringing  it  to  bear  upon  practical  questions  is 
comparatively  deficient,  and  even  on  the  point  on 
which  he  lays  so  much  stress — the  difference  be- 
tween the  systems  of  vaulting  in  England,  the  Isle 
of  France,  and  in  Anjou — he  is  evidently  in  a misty 
state  of  mind,  while  it  is  clear  that  his  opponent 
has  given  it  more  attention  than  himself)  and  is 
fully  his  equal  in  antiquarian  knowledge.  But  let 
all  these  questions  pass,  and  let  us  learn  how  to 
treat  one  another  with  the  respect  and  deference 
due  to  each,  and  not  abuse  one  another  merely 
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because  one  set  of  examples  may  chance  to  have 
struck  some  of  us  more  or  less  favourably  than 
others.  Both  Mr.  Street,  iu  the  letters  in  ques- 
tion, and  Mr.  Scott  in  his  volume  on  “ Domestic 
Architecture,”  and  in  his  last  lecture  at  the 
Royal  Academy,  have  publicly  disclaimed  all  wish 
to  introduce  Italian  Gothic,  though  claiming  for 
it  a fair  share  of  attention  as  a portion  of  a great 
whole.  If  Mr.  Parker  vill  dispassionately  con- 
sider the  subject,  he  will  probably  see  that  their 
views  are  fully  as  philosophical  as  his  own,  and  that 
the  difference  between  them  is,  after  all,  but 
slight;  and  I am  quite  sure  that  they  will  not 
yield  to  him  in  the  interest  which  they  feel 
in  the  examples  of  architecture,  in  that  district  of 
France  to  which  he  has  more  especially  directed 
his  attention,  though  they  may  di.spute  the  e.xclu- 
sive  claims  set  up  in  its  favour. 

One  thing  is  a little  startling  in  Mr.  Parker’s 
last  paper.  I refer  to  his  mention  of  the  Museum 
at  Oxford,  as  distinctively  ^English  in  its  cha- 
racter. I am  glad  to  find  that  it  is  so,  as  it  con- 
firms a theory  I had  entertained,  that  during  the 
thirteenth  century  the  secular  styles  of  England, 
France,  Germany,  and  Italy,  were  in  essentials 
very  much  alike.  I confess,  however,  I had 
imagined  that  the  Oxford  Museum  had  been 
somewhat  Italian  in  its  tendencies,  and  its 
talented  architect  a devoted  follower  of  Jlr. 
Ruskin;  and  certainly,  after  putting  it  forward  as 
distinctively  English,  and  as  especially  showing 
forth  the  capabilities  of  our  own  style,  we  may  hope 
from  Mr.  Parker  a little  share  of  his  charity  in  c-ises 
where  he  sees,  or  thinks  he  sees,  a Transalpine 
leaning  in  the  works  of  those  who  enjoy  less  of 
his  personal  favour.  At  any  rate,  let  me  beg 
that  we  may  not  have,  from  either  party,  any 
more  of  these  displays  of  Gothic  “savageness.” 

Pax. 


L.\RGE  IRON  FORGINGS. 

At  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  on  March  1, 
a paper  was  read  “ On  the  Co-efficients  of  Elas- 
ticity and  of  Rupture,  in  Wroiaght  Iron,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  volume  of  the  metallic  mass,  its 
metallurgic  treatment,  and  the  axial  direction  of 
its  constituent  Cry.stals,”  by  Mr.  R.  Mallet. 

Iron  was  formerly  entirely  worked  under  tilt- 
hammers  j the  process  of  rolling  was  then  in- 
troduced, and  now,  in  consequence  of  modern 
engineeriug  requirements,  masses  of  iron,  of  con- 
siderable magnitude,  were  produced  by  faggoting 
together,  under  heavy  forge  hammers,  from  large 
numbers  either  of  bars,  or  slabs  grouped  together. 
The  masses  were  not,  however,  found  to  po.sse.<s 
ultimate  strength,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
bars  of  which  they  were  composed  ; in  fact,  it 
appeared  that  the  strength  of  the  mass  became 
less  in  some  proportion  as  the  hulk  became  greater. 
This  was  admitted  as  a fact,  but  no  one  had 
hitherto  attempted  to  show  experimentally  what 
function  of  the  magnitude  was  the  strength  of  a 
given  kind  of  iron,  manufactured  in  a given  man- 
ner ; or  how  the  same  forged  mass,  when  very 
large,  differed  in’ strength  in  different  directions, 
with  reference  to  its  form ; or  how  the  mechanical 
part  of  tbc  process  of  manufacture  of  the  same 
iron  affected  its  actual  strength,  either  as  a rolled 
bar,  or  as  a forged  mass. 

Addressing  himself  to  this  iiivestig.ition,  the 
author  dealt  generally  with  three  points  of  the 
inquiry,  viz. : — 

1st  deg.  "What  difference  did  the  same  large 
bars  of  unwrought  iron  afford  to  forces  of  tension 
and  of  compression,  when  prepared  by  rolling,  or 
by  hammering  under  the  steam  hammer  ? 

2nd  deg.  How  much  weaker,  per  unit  of  section, 
was  the  iron  of  very  massive  bummer  forging.s, 
than  the  original  iron  bars  of  which  the  mass  was 
composed  ? 

yrd  deg.  "What  was  the  average,  or  safe  mea- 
sure of  strength,  per  unit  of  section,  of  the  iron 
composing  such  very  massive  forgings,  as  com- 
pared with  the  acknowledged  mean  strength  of 
good  British  bar  iron  ? 

The  proper  measure  of  the  strength  of  iron,  or 
any  imperfectly  elastic  material,  was  the  “ work 
done,”  whether  by  extension,  compression,  rup- 
ture, or  crushing,  due  to  any  force  apjilied  to  it. 
Tlic  co-efficients  Te  and  Tr  were  designed,  by 
Poncelet,  to  express  this  “ work  done,”  by  an 
extending  or  compressing  force  upon  any  elastic 
prismatic  body,  at  the  point  whore  its  elasticity 
became  permanently  impaired  and  its  form  dis- 
torted, and  at  the  further  point  where  rupture 
occurred.  The  method  of  arriving  at  these  co- 
efficients was  then  given,  and  it  was  shown  that, 
though  they  were  not  sufficiently  attended  to  in 
practice,  yet  that  they  were  the  true  measures  of 
the  safe  and  ultimate  resistance  of  materials. 


when  applied  constructively  in  machines  or  other- 
wise. 

It  had  long  been  admitted,  that  largo  forgings 
became  weaker  in  proportion  as  their  bulk  was 
increased,  but  as  no  definite  ratio  was  recognized, 
it  became  of  importance  to  fix  tbe  conditions  of 
strength  in  wrought  iron,  under  various  circum- 
stances. The  author  was  enabled  to  undertake 
this  investigation,  under  the  authority  of  tbe 
Minister  of  War,  and  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
Royal  Society,  when  making  the  forgings  for 
the  two  36-inch  wTought-iron  mortars,  con- 
structed oil  his  designs  for  the  Government  j he 
then  selected  specimens  of  iron,  upon  which  the 
experiments  of  tension  and  compression  were 
tried. 

In  cutting  and  boring  into  the  massive  cylin- 
drical forgings,  to  obtain  the  pieces  of  iron  from 
the  various  parts,  it  was  invariably  found  that 
there  existed,  internally,  largo  transverse  rents, 
with  j.agged  and  crystalline  irregular  surfaces,  tjie 
opposite  faces  of  which  were  counterparts,  and 
presented  distinct  evidences  of  having  been  torn 
asunder  by  coutiaction  from  the  centre  towards 
the  circumference,  as  the  mass  cooled.  The 
rationale  of  the  phenomenon  appeared  to  be,  tliat 
this  action  was  simply  due  to  the  contraction  of 
the  external  shell,  before  the  temperature  of  the 
centre  had  been  perceptibly  lowered ; this  in  it.s 
turn  was  cooled,  and  in  coutracting  produced 
these  visible  rents,  or  fissures,  and  no  doubt  caused 
other  minor  dislocations  which  detracted  from  the 
general  strength  of  the  mass. 

The  practical  illustration  was,  that  almost  all 
cylindrical  shafts  of  wrought  iron,  exceeding 
12  inches  in  diameter,  were  found  to  have  one 
or  more  of  these  rents  in  them,  thus  having  their 
strength  impaired.  This  reduction  of  strength 
was  altogether  distinct  from  any  deterioration 
of  quality  of  the  metal,  arising  from  its  being 
alternately  heated,  and  cooled,  and  hammered. 

The  remedy  for  this  play  of  molecular  forces 
was  to  construct  and  work  the  large  forgings 
hollow.  This  course  had  been  pursued  with 
success  at  the  Mersey  Iron  Works,  Liverpool. 
When  a cylinder  had  a large  concentric  cylin- 
drical hole  along  its  axis,  it  cooled  at  the  same 
time,  though  not  equally,  on  both  the  intern.al 
and  the  external  surfaces,  ahd  tlius  the  extremes 
of  iiiLern-al  strains  were  avoided,  and  the  hollow 
centre  yielded  more  readily  to  the  forcible  com- 
pressive grasp  of  the  exterior. 

The  very  weakest  wrought  iron  of  all  those 
experimented  upon  was  found  to  be  that  cut 
transversely  from  the  end  of  a very  heavy  cylin- 
drical forging,  which  hud  been  exposed  to  heat 
and  percussion  for  nearly  six  weeks.  Exposed  to 
tension,  its  elastic  resistance  was  only  3^  tons  per 
square  inch,  which  was  less  than  the  average  of 
cast  iron  : thus,  as  regarded  pressure,  it  was  the 
very  weakest  iron  produced  by  any  method  of 
manufacture;  whilst  the  faggot  bars,  of  which 
tlie  mass  was  built  and  welded  up,  bore  a tension 
of  upwards  of  12  tons  per  square  inch  before 
losing  their  elasticity,  and  of  nearly  23  tons  at 
rupture,  and  a pressure  of  nearly  21  i tons  before 
losing  elasticity,  and  of  nearly  275-  tons  at  the 
point  of  total  distension,  or  crushing,  tliu.s  proving 
the  fact,  that  the  extreme  weakness  of  wrought 
iron,  in  heavy  forgings,  w.as  not  due  to  any  metal- 
lurgical alteration  in  the  constitution  of  the  metal, 
but  to  changes  in  its  state  of  aggregation,  in- 
duced by  the  process  of  forging,  by  tbe  long- 
continued  and  unequal  heating,  aud  by  the 
hammering. 

Hence  was  deduced  tbe  conclusion,  that  practi- 
cally the  iron  of  very  heavy  shafts,  forged  guns, 
huge  cranks,  and  other  similar  masses,  might  be 
expected  to  become  permanently  set  and  crippled, 
at  a trifle  above  7 tons  per  square  inch,  and  to  [ 
' give  way  by  fracture,  at  about  15  tons  per  square 
inch  by  tension,  and  to  completely  lose  form  at 
pressures  of  from  15  to  18  tons  per  square  inch. 
Tliereforo  it  followed  that,  allowing  a deduction 
of  one-balf,  as  sanctioned  by  practice,  from  tbe 
elastic  limits  of  tension  and  of  pressure,  for  tbe 
margin  of  safety,  the  iron  of  such  forged  masses 
should  not  be  trusted,  for  impulsive  strains,  ex- 
ceeding about  If  ton  per  square  inch  of  tension, 
and  about  4^  tons  per  square  inch  of  pressure,  or 
for  passive  tensile  strains  of  3^  tons  per  square 
inch,  or  for  passive  pressure  beyond  fi  tons  per 
square  inch.  


The  Glass-Blowers’  Strike. — The  G-reenocl- 
Advertiser  states  that  the  glass-blowers’ strike  has 
come  to  an  end,  and  that  the  men — 11,000?.  laid 
aside  to  support  the  strike  having  been  spent — 
resume  work  upon  Monday  next,  without  any 
advantage. 


FASHION  IN  ART. 

It  has  long  been  a question  with  many  who 
have  been  conversant  with  English  art,  to  what 
extent  the  great  mass  of  the  educated  public  have 
during  recent  years  advanced  in  the  real  appre- 
ciation of  art,  that  is  to  say,  how  many  pictures 
and  other  works  are  purchased  in  consequence  of 
a particular  fashion,  or  in  consequence  of  their 
having  a fixed  mercantile  value,  and  how  many 
from  a real  feeling  of  admir.ition  on  the  part  of 
the  purchasers.  It  has  been  remarked,  tliat  some 
of  the  best  efforts  of  our  modern  painters,  which 
they  have  little,  if  any,  excelled,  have  been  pro- 
duced under  circumstances  of  difficulty,  aud  sold 
for  the  most  trifling  sum  in  comparison  with  tbeir 
present  value.  The  first  pictures  painted  by  Wilkie 
in  London  are  striking  examples, — for  those  works, 
if  now  sold,  would  produce  as  many  pounds  as 
they  did  shillings  during  the  early  career  of  this 
artist.  This  and  many  other  similar  instances 
might  be  mentioned,  which  have  been  quoted  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  that  great  artists,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  want  of  general  appreciation,  have 
not,  until  a fashion  has  been  set,  met  with  that 
admiration  whicli  their  merit  deserved. 

In  considering  this  matter,  we  glance  at  the 
career  of  a number  of  artists,  some  of  whom  have 
rapidly  risen  to  great  fame  : with  others,  the  pro- 
gress of  success  Las  been  slower  ; but  we  remember 
but  few  instances  iu  whicli  true  talent  has  not  by 
persevering  industry  met  with  its  true  reward. 
There  are  such  brilliant  examples  of  genius  as  those 
of  Wilkie,  Maclise,  Sir  Edwin  Landseer,  and 
others,  whose  names  and  works  have  with  sur- 
prising rapidity  been  brought  into  public  esteem  : 
in  other  artists,  the  early  promise  has  been  less 
distinctly  fulfilled. 

Years  of  ill-hanging,  in  exhibitions,  &c.  have 
caused  difficulties  which  have  only  been  sur- 
mounted by  long  periods  of  energetic  work.  I i 
those  cases  art  has  been  progressive : by  careful 
comparison  of  their  works  with  those  of  others ; 
by  study  from  nature,  and  otherwise,  the  works  of 
those  men  have  grown  in  merit,  and,  consequently, 
in  the  gener.al  esteem.  This,  however,  is  not,  iu 
the  first  instance,  so  much  owing  to  the  public 
appreciation  of  their  improvement  as  to  the 
advantages  which  arise  from  the  opportunity 
which  is  afforded  by  brother  artists  of  properly 
exhibiting  their  works,  and  by  the  placing  them 
in  companionship  with  those  whose  value  is  est.".- 
blished,  and  thus  giving  them  a position  which 
causes  them  to  claim  attention. 

The  Royal  Academy,  the  E.xhibition  in  Suffolk- 
street,  and  those  of  the  Water-colour  Societies,  kc. 
are  a chief  means  of  recognizing  talent  of  the  right 
description,  of  selecting  between  mediocrity  and 
higher  qualities,  and  thus  at  once  placing  those 
whose  pictures  bear  the  right  impress  amongst  the 
list  of  those  whose  works  will  as  surely  bring  a 
certain  amount  either  at  the  picture-dealer’s  or 
the  auctioneer’s. 

When  once  talent  has  met  with  this  recognition 
from  men  practised  in  the  principles  and  know- 
ledge of  art,  it  is  almost  a certain  test  that  they 
have  passed  the  somewhat  narrow  barrier  between 
those  higher  qualities  and  mediocrity  to  which  we 
have  alluded.  Narrow  as  this  boundary  is,  tbe 
difference  is  distinctly  marked,  and  the  eye  of 
taste  and  education  in  art  readily  recognize.s  the 
pictures  of  one  class  from  the  other. 

Amongst  the  jiictures  of  artists  wliosc  perform- 
ances are  just  verging  on  the  standard  quality 
there  are  pictures  which  show  an  observance  of 
nature;  high  mental  qualities;  a feeling  for  colour 
and  liglit  and  shadow  ; an  appreciation  and  ability 
to  a certain  extent  to  delineate  character,  &c. 
which  give  future  promise,  but  are  marred  by 
particular  defects.  There  are  other  works  which 
are  not  fur  from  being  good,  which  show  that  they 
are  the  matured  works  of  peculiar  minds,  and  that 
little,  if  any,  improvement  can  be  expected.  The 
pictures  by  those  artists  are  ranged  at  great  eleva- 
tions in  exhibitions ; they  crowd  auction  marts, 
where  they  produce  little,  if  any  more,  than  the 
cost  of  the  frames;  and  great  and  continued  are 
the  difficulties  with  which  this  class  of  professors 
are  beset  if  they  do  not  engage  the  ability  they 
possess  in  teaching,  or  some  otlier  useful  employ- 
ment; and  it  is  to  be  noticed,  that  these  are  the 
artists  who  most  loudly  complain  of  the  want  of 
public  taste  and  appreciation  of  art.  Notwith- 
standing, we  admit  that  but  for  the  expression  of 
the  opinion  by  artists,  in  the  first  instance,  and 
then  the  enlightened  notices  of  artistic  reviewers, 
a largo  mass  of  the  educated  public  would  not 
' at  tbe  present  time  recognize  the  more  refined 
qualities  of  art. 

! Owing,  however,  to  the  value  which  good  pictures 
j p s?ess,  it  is  seldom  that  they  can  be  bought  l';r 
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inferior  prices.  Tlie  pictures  by  Sir  Joslina 
Reynolds,  Hogarth,  and  other  English  artists,  are 
yearly  increasing  in  value  : the  accredited  works 
of  modern  artists  (both  oil  and  water-colour 
painters)  are  now  producing  sums  which  would 
surprise  the  artists  of  the  lust  generation. 

In  1758,  David  Garrick  bought  Hogarth’s  pic- 
tures of  the  “ Cliairing  of  the  Members,”  from 
the  artist  for  200/.  In  1823  Sir  John  Soane 
bought  them  at  a sale  by  auction  for  1,020  guineas  ; 
and,  no  doubt,  if  now  brought  to  the  hammer, 
they  would  bring  extraordinary  sums.  At  the 
present  day  the  price  of  2,000/.  for  a picture  by  a 
living  artist  shows  that  high  art  is  not  without 
noble  patronage.  It  is  true  that  some  painters 
who  now  have  a good  position,  and  whose  pic- 
tures bring  good  prices,  have  for  years  had  dif- 
ficulty to  exist.  In  some  cases  the  early  works 
have  been  bought  at  small  prices  by  persons  of 
capital,  which  have,  on  the  strength  of  the  repu- 
tation afterwai’ds  achieved,  sold  for  consider- 
able sums.  IVe  have  carefully  examined  many  of 
these  works,  and  noticed  their  visible  inferiority 
to  those  now  produced.  Under  certain  circum- 
stances, some  of  these  pictures  have  been  nearly 
repainted.  TliO  early  drawings  of  Turnei’,  and 
some  of  those  by  Girten,  curious  as  they  are  as 
examples  of  experiments  in  wliat  might  then  be 
considered  a new  art,  and  exhibiting,  as  they  do, 
instances  of  future  eminence,  would  not  be  valuable, 
except  in  connection  with  the  naines  attached  to 
them;  and  similar  instances  might  be  multi- 
plied. Our  object  in  these  short  notes  is,  however, 
to  show  that  there  is  a marked  distinction  between 
good  and  inferior  art,  and  that  while  the  latter 
fails  to  procure  for  its  professors  even  a bare  live- 
lihood, the  former,  with  prudence,  is  a certainty 
of  competence ; and  although  it  may  be  that 
numbers  rather  purchase  pictures  in  consequence 
of  the  fashion  being  set  by  others,  there  is  hope, 
from  the  general  advancement  of  artistic  know- 
ledge and  taste,  that  the  works  of  good  painters, 
will  become  more  appreciated  from  consideration  of 
their  high  qualities,  rather  than  as  articles  of  furni- 
ture, which  would  at  any  time  bring  their  price. 
As  time  goes  on,  the  works,  even  those  now  fashion- 
able and  admired,  will  find  a level  lower  than  their 
present  position  ; while  others  will,  by  the  judg- 
ment of  time,  be  raised  in  position,  and  in  the 
succeeding  generations  numbers  of  pictures  will 
descend  into  comparative  oblivion,  while  others, 
like  the  pictures  by  Reynolds  and  Gainsborough, , 
of  the  past  generation,  will  stand  out  in  bold 
relief,  and  become  more  precious  than  fine  gold 
and  jewels.  An  Artist. 


THE  ARMSTRONG  CANNON  AND  OTHER 
WAR  APPLIANCES. 

The  Government  appear  to  be  resolved  if 
possible  to  preserve  the  new  ordnance  invented  by 
Sir  William  Armstrong  as  a secret  for  the  public 
behoof  of  this  country,  while  the  press  is  equally 
intent  upon  gratifying  the  public  curiosity  in 
respect  to  it,  whatever  bo  the  upshot  as  regards 
Britisli  supremacy.  We  have  no  desire  to  pry 
into  the  secrets  of  the  Government  on  such  a sub- 
ject, but  it  can  do  no  harm  for  us  to  record  briefly 
what  has  already  been  published  in  regard  to  the 
Armstrong  gun.  From  engravings  of  its  supposed 
form  in  the  Mechanics’  Magazine,  it  would  appear 
to  approach  much  nearer  than  any  other  to  the 
relative  proportions  of  the  rifle.  In  other  words, 
it  is  long,  and,  comparatively  to  its  length,  of 
slender  calibre.  The  bore  is  rifled,  so  that  it  is, 
in  fact,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  an  enormous 
I’ifie.  JSoits,  properly  speaking,  rather  than 
bullets,  seem  to  be  the  missile  to  be  chiefly  shot 
from  it,  although  shell  and  other  forms  are  also 
spoken  of.  The  implement  is  brecch-loading.  Sir 
William  Armstrong  has  presented  his  patent  to  the 
Government,  and  it  has  therefore  been  suppressed. 
They  must  havebeen  obliged,  General  Peel,  the  War 
Minister,  acknowledges,  to  have  given  him  almost 
any  money  for  it ; yet  no  condition  or  restriction  was 
insisted  on  by  the  inventor;  and  although  he  will 
receive  in  the  next  ten  years  a sum  of  20,000/. 
Sir  William  will  do  onerous  duties,  as  the  Govern- 
ment Engineer  of  Rifle  Ordnance,  for  the  2,000/. 
a-year  thus  given  him,  while  engaged  in  revo- 
lutionizing the  army  and  navy  ordnance.  The  now 
cannon  will  he  only  one-third  the  weight  of  the  old, 
and  it  is  asserted,  it  will  literally  realize  the  scouted 
idea  of  “the  long  range.”  Thus,  in  this  as  in  so 
many  other  instances,  the  contemptuous  sneer  of 
yesterday  becomes  the  congratulatory  smile  of  to- 
day. The  Armstrong  will  carry  bolts  no  less  than 
five  miles  and  upwards ; and,  at  shorter  distances, 
its  aim  is  so  accurate  that  it  strikes  the  object 
aimed  at  fifty-seven  times  for  once  of  tire  old 
cannon.  The  pon-er  of  artillery  will  by  its 


aid  be  multiplied  no  less  than  fifty  fold. 
There  is  talk  of  still  more  tremendous  war  appli- 
ances since  this  truly  strong  arm  of  the  service 
became  so  renowned ; but  of  the  merits  of  these 
there  is  no  authenticated  account.  A cannon  is 
spoken  of  capable  of  firing  once  in  three  seconds, 
or  1,200  rounds  an  hour,  without  even  unduly 
heating : it  seems  to  be  made  of  cast-iron,  and 
cannot,  therefore,  have  the  advantage  of  lightness 
and  portability  possessed  by  the  Armstrong,  which 
isof  wrought  iron.  A “Marine  English  Bull-clog” 
is  also  talked  of,  whtcli  is  said  to  be  “capable  of 
destroying,  in  half  an  hour,  the  largest  ship  of  war 
and  her  crew.”  Another  terrible  engine  is  said  to 
consist  of  a leaden  shell,  charged  with  "liquid 
fire,”  which  may  be  shot  from  rifles  and  set  fire  to 
ships,  d'c. 

As  for  Sir  William  Armstrong,  we  have  long 
regarded  him  as  a distinguished  inventor,  and 
have  frequently  pointed  attention  to  his  hydraulic 
cranes,  and  his  hydro-electric  engine,  for  which 
he  was  made  an  F.U.S. ; and  wc  have  no  doubt 
that  the  Armstrong  ritlcd  cannon  must  have 
sterling  merits  of  its  own,  over  and  above  the 
insinuated  objects  of  the  Government  in  bringing 
it  and  its  inventor  into  notice  in  the  way  they 
have  deemed  it  proper  to  do. 

Sir.  Armstrong  was,  till  within  the  last  ten  or 
twelve  years,  a solicitor  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
Thereafter  ho  became  one  of  tlie  most  extensive 
engineering  manufacturers  on  the  Tyne.  Ilis 
partners  are  to  be  employed  by  tlu^  Government 
in  constructing  the  Armstrong  gun,  and  the 
extensive  Elswick  engine  works  are  to  be  greatly 
enlarged  for  this  purpose.* 


TAR  AND  LIME. 

One  of  your  correspondents,  “ A Builder  ” in 
your  last  number,  asks  how  he  should  mix  gas-tar 
with  lime  in  order  to  make  a mortar  impervious 
to  wet.  I have  always  adopted  the  following 
method : — Provide  a square  wood-trough,  say  8 
feet  by  •!  feet  by  1 foot  4 inches  : put  a quantity  of 
fresh  lump  lime  in : add  water  quickly.  Wlien 
the  lime  is  well  boiled,  having  assisted  that 
operation  by  frequent  stirring,  add  the  tar  (the 
heat  of  the  boiling  lime  melts  the  tar),  stir  it  well, 
taking  care  that  every  part  of  the  lime  i.s  inti- 
ma'.ely  mixed  with  the  tar;  then  add  sharp  sand 
nr  cruslied  clinker,  and  stir  well  as  before,  after 
which,  iu  about  twenty  hours,  it  will  be  fit  for  use. 

I am  not  certain  as  to  its  beneficial  qualities, 
and  would  be  glad  if  any  of  your  correspondents 
would  go  into  the  chemical  part  of  the  question. 

Sphinx. 


ELECTRO-TELEGRAPHIC  PROGRESS. 

The  Academy  of  Sciencesbas received  an  impor- 
tant communication  from  Professor  Wlicatstone, 
containing  a full  description  of  his  Automatic 
Writing  Telegraph,  by  which  50,000  letters  may  be 
printed  olTper  minute.  It  consists  of  four  distinct 
contrivances ; viz. — 1.  A perforator,  for  thepurpnse 
of  piercing  boles  in  along  slip  of  paper,  the  relative 
position  and  number  of  tliese  ex])ressing  the  letters 
of  the  alphabet.  2.  A transmitter,  which  receives 
the  perforated  slips  of  paper,  and  transmits  the 
electric  currents,  produced  by  a voltaic  pile,  in  the 
order  and  direction  determined  by  the  holes  in 
the  paper.  3.  A receptor,  or  apparatus,  whicli, 
at  the  receiving-station,  marks  on  a paper  certain 
black  points,  corresponding  to  the  boles  already 
mentioned  made  in  the  paper  at  the  transmitting 
station.  4.  A.  translator,  or  machine  by  which 
the  telegraphic  marks  or  spots  are  iranslafed  inlo 
the  ordinarg  alphabet.  Tlie  translator  lias  eight 
keys,  placed  in  two  rows  of  four  each,  with  a ninth 
key  in  a separate  place.  By  a proper  combination 
of  these  keys,  a wheel  in  connection  with  them 
may  be  made  to  present  to  the  paper  which  is  to 
receive  the  impression  any  letter  required.  The 
ninth  key  prints  it.  All  the  contrivances  are 
made  to  work  together  by  means  of  various 
details,  which  do  not  admit  of  description  here. 
Professor  Wheatstone  states  that  by  means  of  this 
appai’atus  he  can  transmit  five  times  as  many 
signals  to  moderate  distances  as  by  the  usual 
methods.  The  chief  advantage  of  the  system 
appears  to  be,  tliat  the  manual  operations  it  re- 
quires are  extremely  easy,  and  require  scarcely 

any  intellectual  eflbrt. It  is  proposed  that 

poplar-trees  be  planted  along  all  our  railways  and 

used  as  telegraph-posts. At  a meeting  of  the 

Atlantic  Telegraph  Company,  the  chairman  stated 
that  he  had  received  intelligence  of  the  success  of 
the  negotiations  with  the  Government,  and  that 

* An  intcrcstine  memoir  of  Sir  William  Armstrong 
appears  in  the  Gateshead  Observer  of  the  12th  of  March 
instant. 


a guarantee  will  be  given  of  8 per  cent,  on 
000,000/.  for  twenty-five  years.  The  guarantee 
will  not  be  unconditional.  The  cable  remains  in 
exactly  the  same  state  as  at  the  previous  meeting. 
The  directors  having  no  adequate  funds  for  lifting 
and  repairing,  a new  Act  will  be  obtained,  in  order 

to  raise  tbe  necessary  capital. At  the  time 

of  the  failure  of  tlie  Atlantic  cable,  we  urged, 
among  other  suggestions,  the  desirability  of  fur- 
ther experiments,  with  india-rubber  as  an  insu- 
lator instead  of  gutta-percha;  and  we  have  since 
occasionally  observed  that  the  subject  is  obtaining 
tbe  public  attention.  Some  experiments  have 
just  been  made  at  the  india-rubber  works  of 
Messrs.  Silver  aud  Co.  of  Silverton,  on  tbe  Wool- 
wich line  of  railway,  and  which  were  witnessed 
by  upwards  of  200  scientific  and  other  gentlemen 
interested  in  the  subject.  The  result  was  the  pro- 
duction of  an  insulating  covering  of  india-rubber, 
so  impermeable  to  water  as  to  be  capable  of  with- 
standing a hydraulic  pressure  of  1,000  atmo- 
spheres, and  so  little  apt  to  be  injured  by  soften- 
ing under  heat,  that  it  was  put  into  boiling  water 

without  affecting  the  insulation. It  is  said 

Mr.  Henley  is  preparing,  at  the  Newfound- 
land end  of  the  Atlantic  cable,  for  renewed 
attempts  to  resuscitate  tbe  line,  when  it  can 

be  underrun  in  the  advancing  spring. 

The  Red  Sea  telegraph  has  passed  Madeira  on 
its  way  in  two  screw  steam-ships,  the  Imperador 
and  Impevatriz,  to  Suez,  whither  Messrs.  Newall 
and  Gordon,  the  contractors,  arc  to  proceed  shortly 

to  superintend  the  laying  of  it  down. Mr. 

Lindsay,  of  Dundee,  has  been  sending  mes.sages 
across  tlio  Victoria  Dock  there  without  any  cable  : 
the  breadth  of  the  dock  is  500  feet. The  pro- 

prietors of  the  St.  Rollox  Ironworks  have  caused  a 
telegraphic  wire  to  be  laid  between  their  Glasgow 
establishment  and  the  works  at  Motherwell.  Tliis, 
wu  believe,  is  the  first  instance  in  Glasgow  of  a 
private  telegraph  being  adopted. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Cardiff'. — St.  Mellon’s  Church  has  beeu  very 
much  restored  to  its  original  style  and  character. 
Mr.  Freeman,  of  Lanrumney,  who  paid  the  cost, 
employed  Mr.  Scott  as  the  architect.  Tbe  in- 
terior has  been  entirely  new  ceiled,  and  tbe  wood- 
work left  exposed : at  the  termination  of  the 
ceiling  a cornice  has  been  run  round  the  walls, 
and  the  old  oak  carvings  in  the  Virgin  Chapel 
have  been  retouched  and  given  their  original  ap- 
pearance. The  principal  of  the  exterior  works  are 
the  partial  restoration  of  the  roof,  new  coping  of 
tbe  western  gable,  running  from  a cross  centre 
piece,  and  an  entire  new  porch.  The  whole  has 
been  carried  out  by  Slessrs.  James  and  Price,  of 
this  town.  Re-pewing  is  contemplated : at  pre- 
sent part  of  the  seats  arc  tbe  old  settles  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  and  there  are  some  old  high 
pews.  The  improvements  cost  about  350/. 

Liverpool. — The  foundation-stone  of  the  new 
church  in  Finch-street,  to  be  called  St.  Mary 
Magdalen’s  Church,  has  been  laid.  The  site  is 
on  the  south  side  of  the  street,  and  the  land,  which 
has  been  purchased  from  the  corporation,  was 
formerly  covered  with  houses  of  the  worst  descrip- 
tion, all  of  which  have  been  pulled  dowm.  The 
design  of  the  church  has  been  entrusted  to  Messrs. 
Hay,  of  this  town.  The  style  will  be  Gothic,  of 
the  Decorated  period,  and  tlie  materials  of  which 
the  edifice  is  to  be  erected  will  be  chiefly  brick  of 
three  colours,  aud  white  stone  for  the  tracery  and 
mullions  of  tlie  windows.  The  elevation  to  Pinch- 
street  will  present  four  large  three-light  window;!, 
with  lofty  gables  over  each,  the  westernmost 
being  surmounted  with  a bell-turret  and  floriated 
iron  cross  about  80  feet  from  the  ground.  TLo 
cliurcb  will  be  70  feet  long  by  47  feet  wide,  and 
will  consist  of  nave  and  aisles,  tbe  aisles  with  liigh 
arched  gables  running  in  at  right  angles  against 
the  nave.  There  will  not  be  a clerestor}’,  but  a 
gallery  round  tbe  three  sides,  which,  with  tlie 
ground-floor,  will  accommodate  about  800  wor- 
shippers. Tlie  chancel  will  be  formed  by  means 
of  traceried  screens  on  the  north  and  south  sides, 
one  of  them  enclosing  the  vestry,  and  the  other 
fronting  the  organ.  The  roof  will  be  of  open  and 
framed  carpentry,  which,  together  with  the  pew- 
ing,  will  be  all  stained  and  varnished.  On  the 
north  and  south  sides  will  be  four  larger  three- 
ligbt  windows,  filled  In  with  geometrical  tracery. 
Immediately  under  these  are  threc-Hght  segment 
windows  to  give  light  below  the  galleries.  Economy 
has  been  studied  throughout,  and  the  contract  is 
taken  for  1,700/.  by  Mr.  John  Pooley,  of 
Liverpool. 

Mallon.  — The  foundation-stones  of  tbe  two 
chapels  iu  the  new  cemetery  at  Malton  have 
been  laid.  The  architect  is  Mr.  John  Gibson, 
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ilalton : the  contractors  for  the  buildings  are — 
masons’  work,  Messrs.  Dove,  Scarbro’j  carpenters’ 
work,  Mr.  Martin  Dodsworth,  Malton ; smiths’ 
work,  Mr.  Shouksmith,  York ; painters’  work, 
Mr.  Wm.  Wilson,  Norton,  Multon.  The  ground 
is  laid  out  after  a design  by  Jlr.  George  MYn. 
Slater,  of  Malton  j contractor,  ilr.  J.  Bovvker,  of 
Scarborough. 

Shields. — The  Methodist  New  Connection  Zion 
Chapel,  Laj'gate-lane,  South  Shields,  has  been 
completed  and  opened.  The  fiK^ade  stands  obliquely 
to  Laygate-lane.  The  architects  have  availed 
themselves  of  an  irregularity  of  site  to  give  greater 
apparent  space  in  front  of  the  chapel,  sis  it  is  ap- 
proached from  Commercial-road.  The  block  of 
buildings  extends  136  feet  westward,  down  Pal- 
merston-street,  and  comprises  a chapel  58  feet  by 
•i3  feet  6 inches,  and  31  feet  high  (inside  dimen- 
sions) ; a school-room,  45  feet  % 30  feet  j and 
three  vestries,  with  the  usual  outbuildings.  Over 
the  vestry,  &c.  three  rooms  have  been  provided 
for  the  chapel-keeper.  The  walls  are  of  brick, 


seen  descending  as  a dove  surrounded  with  a 
glory.  Beneath  the  window  is  a brass  with  the 
inscription. 


PROYINCIAL  NEWS, 

Cambridge. — The  Guildhall  Committee,  aided 
by  the  Committees  of  the  School  of  .tVrt  and  the 
Public  Rooms  Fund,  have  succeecled  in  obtaining 
4,000/.  tow.ards  the  new  public  rooms.  The 
rooms  are  for  county  as  well  as  for  town  and 
university  purposes.  The  subscription  list  remains 
open,  as  the  committee  desire  to  present  4,000/. 
to  the  Corporation,  free  of  all  deductions. 

Sly.  — The  new  national  schools  erected  in 
Walpole-lane,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Mary’s,  and 
Broad-street,  in  Trinity  parish,  are  now  com- 
pleted. The  first  stone  of  the  Walpole-lane 
buildings  was  laid  in  April  last,  and  those  in 
Broad-street,  in  August  last,  by  tbe  late  Verj- 
Rev.  Dean  of  Ely.  There  ai-e  class-rooms  to  the 
Walpole-lane  schools,  and  also  residences  for  both 


with  Prudham  stone  dressings.  A flat  ventilating  ' schools.  The  buildings  are  intended  for  boys, 
roof  has  been  adopted,  running  only  to  two-thirds  girls,  infants,  and  adults,  and  are  constiucted 
of  the  height  that  would  have  been  required  had  with  stone  jambs  and  heads  to  the  doors  and 
the  sides  been  sloped  up  to  a ridge.  The  style  of , windows,  stone  strings,  copings,  &c.  kc.,  all  of 
tbe  building  is  modified  Italian.  The  principal ; Ancaster  stone.  The  walls  are  built  with  Ely 
feature  of  the  interior  is  the  pulpit  platform.  It  1 white  bricks.  The  roofs  are  open,  and  timbers 
is  supported  on  orn.amented  iron  columns,  with  ' stained  and  varnished.  The  play-grounds  are 
pierced  iron  columii.s,  forming  a railing  round  it. , divided  with  walls,  and  regard  has  been  paid  to 
Immediately  under  this  platform  is  the  communion  ; the  drainage  and  water  supply,  which  have  hecii 
space,  enclosed  by  polished  oak  rails  supported  on  ‘ carried  out  under  the  rules  of  the  Poard  of 
wrought-iron  standiU’ds.  The  artificial  lighting  of , Health.  The  architect  is  Mr.  S.  S.  Teulon,  of 
the  chapel  is  by  means  of  two  sunlights  in  the  , London,  and  the  whole  of  the  works  have  been 
ceiling,  with  wall  brackets  under  the  galleries.  | carried  out  by  Mr.  Freeman,  of  Ely.  The  cost  of 
The  heating  is  effected  by  means  of  gas-stoves,  j tbe  works  (exclusive  of  sites)  is  4,000/.  which  sum 
The  chapel  will  accommodate  nearly  700  adults, ; has  been  raised  by  grants  from  the  Committee  of 
one-fourth  free.  The  school-buildings  are  similar  Council  on  Education  and  donations  from  the 
in  character  to  tbe  chapel — ventilation  and  light  Dean  and  Chapter,  who  presented  the  sites  of 
being  primarily  attended  to.  The  height  of  the ! each  building  and  a large  sum.  The  deficiency 
school  is  19  feet  to  the  wall- plate,  and  25  feet  to 
the  ceiling  in  the  centre  of  the  room. 


feet  of  Baltic  timber  have  been  required,  and 
600,000  cubic  feet  of  Ashlar,  in  freestone,  from 
Yorkshire,  for  the  docks.  Tl)cre  have  also  been 
used  nearly  20,000  feet  of  Aberdeen  and  Cornwall 
granite.  Tlie  tidal  lock  is  100  feet  wide,  and  250 
feet  long,  and  has  entrance-gates  60  feet  wide. 
The  gates  at  the  tidal  entrance  have  been  made 
by  Messrs.  R.  Stephenson  and  Co.,  of  Newcastle: 
they  are  80  feet  nide,  and  weigh  nearly  600  tons. 
They  are  worked  by  hydraulic  machinery,  supplied 
from  the  establishment  of  Sir  W.  G.  Armstrong 
and  Co.  The  docks  have  been  enlarged  from  time 
to  time  during  the  progress  of  the  work,  in  an- 
ticipation of  increased  traffic.  Mr.  T.  E.  Ham- 
son,  C.E.,  was  engineer  in  chief  of  the  works;  Mr. 
R.  Hodgson,  resident  engineer.  The  engineers 
for  the  contractors  were  Jlcssrs,  T.  Scott,  P. 
Stewart,  and  T.  Dakin.  Messrs.  T.  Scott  and 
John  Milburn  were  the  inspectors  of  the  works 
for  the  company.  The  contractors  for  the  whole 
works  were  Slessrs.  .Tackson,  Bean,  and  Gow. 
Sub-contractors — for  the  locks,  Mr.  Jos.  Green- 
wood; for  the  quay  wall,  Messrs.  Heaps,  Kelly, 
Milburn,  and  John  Ramsey;  for  the  excavations, 
Messrs.  J.  Hill  and  William  Briggs. 


has  been  raised  by  subscription. 

Socltesier. — Watt’s  Alniliouses  are  approaching 
completion,  but  the  flooring  is  not  all  down  yet. 
The  style  of  the  building,  which  is  described  as  a 
SIAINED  GLASS.  kind  of  bastard  Elizabeth.'in  bordering  on  the 

Sipon. — A new  monumental  stained  glass  grotesque,  is  said  to  have  elicited  much  comment, 
window,  by  Jlessrs.  Hardman,  of  Birmingham,  The  staircases  at  different  parts  of  the  building 
has  been  placed  in  the  north  aisle  of  the  nave  of  arc  stated  to  be  very  narrow  and  rickety,  and  to 
Ripon  cathedral.  The  window  is  of  three  lights  ; have  been  planned  seemingly  after  the  style  of 
style,  late  Perpendicular.  Under  white  flowered  the  disagreeable  circular  staircase  in  Rochester 
canopies  are  these  subjects ; — Tlio  centre  is  a Castle.  The  outline  of  the  building  is  broken  by 
picture  of  the  Last  Supper,  our  Saviour  at  the  petty  details  and  peaks  and  pinnacle.  The 
head  of  the  table,  and  at  the  foot,  Judas  with  his  architect  is  Mr.  Charles  Ross  Foord. 
money-bag.  The  compartment  to  the  left  or  east ! iJ'esion-sttper-Mare. — Archdeacon  Law  has 
of  the  centre  figures,  T’cpresents  the  Kesurrection.  | given  to  his  parishioners  in  Weston-super-Mare 
The  other  division  has  the  Ascension.  In  the  small ' the  sum  of  4,000/.  for  a town- hall,  ball  and  con- 
upper  lights  are  the  four  prophets  and  angels  hold-  cert  room. 

ing  a scroll  At  the  foot,  in  ornamental  black  letter,  | Yeovil. — The  new  Corn  Exchange  building,  re- 

is  the  inscription  in  memory  of  raemhers  of  the  cently  erected,  has  now  been  foriiuilly  opened. 
Wadililove  and  Oxley  families.  . The  new  building  stands  in  an  obscure  situation, 

Manchester. — Another  stainetl  glass  window  has  on  a piece  of  land  between  the  back  of  the  Town- 
been  placed  in  Manchester  Cathedral  by  Messrs,  hall  and  the  Cheese-market.  It  is  a light  and 
Edmundson  and  Son.  The  subjects  represented  lofty  room,  about  34  feet  square -.  the  glass  roof  is 
are  the  following: — The  Transfiguration;  type,  supported  by  transverse  iron  girders,  manufac- 
Elijah  taken  up  to  heaven.  The  Raising  of  Laza-  tured  by  Mr.  Rowe,  ironmonger,  Sherborne.  The 
rus;  type.  The  raising  of  the  widow’s  son.  The  building  for  pitcliing  the  corn  in  is  immediately 
Triumphant  Entry  into  Jerusalem ; type,  David  opposite  the  Corn  Exchange,  and  is  35  feet  long, 
crowned  at  Hebi'on.  The  Last  Supper;  type  the  roof  of  which  is  also  composed  of  glass  on  iron 
the  Paschal  Lamb.  The  upper  part  of  the  window  girders,  manufactured  by  Messrs,  llaniuin  and 
is  fiUed  with  tabernacle  work  and  canopies  with  Gillett,  of  Yeovil.  The  erection  of  the  building 
niches  containing  figures  of  the  four  evangelisls,  was  entrusted  to  IVlr.  Chant,  builder,  Yeovil, 
surmomited  by  angels  bearing  scrolls.  The  in-  Xeivport. — At  a meeting  at  the  Town-hall  for 

scription  at  the  foot  of  the  window  reads  as  fol-  the  examination  of  tlie  teuderssent  in  for  the  new 
lows : — “ To  the  honour  and  glory  of  God,  by  a markets,  that  of  Mr.  John  Cobb,  of  Newport,  was 
citizen  of  Manchester,  once  a chorister  in  this  decided  upon, 
church  : a.d.  1859.”  This  is  the  fourth  gift  of  a 
like  order  by  the  same  gentleman.  It  is  placed 
on  the  south  side,  next  the  Chapter-house.  Ihe 
Dean  of  Mauchester  selected  the  subjects.  I The  formal  ojjening  of  the  second  dock  of  late 


KENSINGTON  GORE  ESTATE. 

In  the  early  part  of  last  year  the  Commissionei*s 
decided  upon  pulling  down  Gore  and  Grove 
Houses  and  the  old  wall  in  front  of  them,  and  an 
opportunity  was  thus  afforded  to  the  public  for 
seeing  the  grounds  in  the  rear,  the  extent  of 
which  formed  the  subject  of  remark  by  eveiy 
passcr-hy.  During  the  winter  months  operations 
have  been  going  on  towards  filling  in  tbe  upper 
part  of  tbe  property,  to  form  a sort  of  raised 
terrace.  It  is  curious  to  note  Ibe  extr.iordinary 
distances  from  which  the  dry  rubbish  has  been 
brouglit  at  Kensington  Gore.  It  has  been 
carted  from  Bermondsey,  King's  Cross,  Holborn, 
Gray’s  Inn-lane,  Carnden-towu,  St.  John’s  Wood, 
Oxford-street,  Marylebone,  Fleet-street,  Vaux- 
hall  Bridgo-Toad,  Chelsea,  and  Hammersmith. 
Nearly  one  hundred  thousand  loads  have  been 
already  so  deposited. 


OPENING  OF  JARROW  NEW  DOCKS. 


THE  NEW  HOSPITAL  FOR  THE 
COLDSTKEAAI  GUARDS. 

Sir, — Y’ou  have  given  us  so  many  good  and 
beantiful  examples  of  architecture  in  tlie  Builder, 
that  I think  I am  re.ally  laying  you  under  a great 
obligation  to  me  by  pointing  out  to  you  a specimen 
of  the  most  extraordinary  architecture  (at  the  new 
Coldstream  Guards  Hospital,  in  V'ineent-square) 
1 have  ever  seen.  Do  go  and  look  at  it,  and  give 
us  a woodcut  of  it  in  the  Builder.  Two  hiigo 
brick  tubes,  or  shafts,  containing  fireplaces,  pass 
through  the  room ! 

It  is  quite  worthy  of  having  pnlflic  attention 
directed  to  it;  for  never,  surely,  since  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, or  some  of  the  kings  of  ancient  Egypt,  was 
anything  built  like  it.  One  expects  to  see 
Rameses  the  Great,  with  his  hands  on  liis  knees, 
to  complete  the  decoration;  or  a furnace  with 
Shadrack,  Meshcch,  and  Abednego,  in  it. 

Is  it  the  invention  of  the  unassisted  genius  of 
the  Guards  ? t>liAKO. 

The  effect  of  the  two  huge  brick  cylinders 
passing  from  floor  to  ceiling  in  the  centre  part  of 
the  room  is  certainly  startling,  if  not  beautiful. 
There  is  doubtless  some  recondite  motive  for  the 
strange  disfigurement,  and  we  shall  be  glad  to 
have  some  information  on  the  subject.  Whose 
was  the  directing  mind?  The  beau  that  sped 
these  shafts  ought  to  be  known  to  fame  ! 


COMPETITIONS. 

Perth. — The  committee  of  tbe  parochial  board 
liaving  obtained  tliree  plans  and  specifications  for 
building  a new  poor-house, — one  by  Mr.  Heiton, 
cost  7,140/. ; the  second  by  Mr.  Rcaddie,  cost 
16/.  3s.  2d.;  and  the  tliird  by  Mr.  Smart,  cost 


Bahexvell. — The  middle  window  of  the  Vernon  years  constructed  on  the  River  Tyne  has  now  taken 
Chapel,  in  Bakewell  Church,  has  been  filled  with  place.  The  North-Eastern  Railway  Company  are 
stained  glass  as  a memorial  to  the  late  Duke  of  the  proprietors  of  these  dock?,  which  are  situated 
Rutland.  The  work  was  entrusted  to  Messrs,  at  J arrow  Slake,  Shiehls,  near  Newctistle.  They 
Hardman  and  Co.  of  Birmingham.  The  subject  were  begun  in  1855,  and  have  occasionally  been 

is  “ The  Resurrection,”  treated  allegorically.  In  already  referred  to  in  our  columns.  TheNorihtim-  . , 

the  centre  light  our  Lord  is  represented  in  a land  Docks  of  the  Tyne  Commissioners  occupy  a j 8,700/. ; all  wliich  plans  were  exhibited  lor  a week 
white  diapered  robe  edged  with  gold,  and  stand-  site  at  Hayholc,  on  the  opposite,  or  north  side  of ; in  the  council-room,  that  the  public  might  have 
ing  triumphant  on  a tomb  of  Gothic  design,  his  the  river.  The  accommodation  consists  of  a water  ^.nT>o>■^n^ntv  of  nisno<-tino-  i.limv— submitted 
right-hand  held  up  in  the  attitude  of  beiicdiction.  area  of  18  acres,  and  four  shipping  jetties,  each 
It  is  surrounded  by  a glory  of  ruby  colour,  v ith  ^ having  shipping  places  for  nine  large  vessels,  and 
angels’  heads  in  the  margin.  In  the  lower  part  j about  12,000  tons  of  coal  per  day  may  be  shipped 
of  each  of  the  side-lights  three  Roman  soldiers  are  at  these  drops.  Lines  of  railway  several  miles  in 
represented.  A cloud  stretching  across  these  length  have  been  laid  adjacent  to  the  docks,  as  ^ 

three  lights  “ conceals  from  their  Pagan  eyes  the  ; standage  accommodation  for  waggons.  Tliere  will , the  building.  _ , . 

glorious  siguification  of  the  Resurrection  as  re-  also  be  two  shipi>ingpl.'ices  in  the  river  for  loading  [ Mottchssler. — According  to  the  local  .fi'jrtJKJHer, 

vealed  to  our  Christian  faith.”  In  the  upper  river  craft  with  coals,  Ac.,  for  manufactories,  and  , upwards  of  500  architects  have_  applied  for  lu- 
part  of  each  side-light  is  seen  one  of  the  wit-  j a jetty  for  discharging  ballast  from  vessels  by  [ sfructions  relative  to  the  competition  for  the  new 
uessing  angels  descending  towards  the  tomb;  ^ means  of  hydraulic  cranes  erected  by  Sir  Wm.  G.  as.size  courts  to  be  erected  in  tliut  city!  Me 
whilst  in  the  lights  of  tbe  head  a choir  of  angels  Armstrong  and  Co.,  of  the  Elswick  Ironworks,  further  hear  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
celebrates  the  glorious  event.  In  the  highest  Newcastle.  Another  jetty  is  to  be  constructed  mittee  of  the  proposed  building  to  give  the  public 
light  of  the  head  of  the  window  the  Holy  Spirit  is,  for  the  goods  traffic.'  For  the  jetties,  400,000  ; an  opportunity  of  seeing  such  designs  as  may  be 


opportunity  of  inspecting  them, — submitted 
Messrs.  Heiton  and  Rcaddie’s  plans  to  Mr. 
MatLhewson,  architect  to  the  Board  of  Public 
IVorks,  Ediuburgb,  who  gave  his  decision  in  favour 
of  Mr.  Helton’s  plan.  The  board  appointed  Mr. 
Heiton  as  architect  to  superiutend  the  erection  of 


Mae.  26,  1859.] 


forwarded  j at  any  rate  they  should  do  so,  and  at 
once. 

Ruse-hiU  Schools,  Dudley. — This  was  a limited 
competition,  confined  to  Dudley  architects,  and  upon 
the  envelope  hearing  the  motto  of  the  successful 
design  (“Progress”)  being  opened,  it  was  found 
to  he  by  Mr.  William  Wigginton.  The  buildings, 
ive  are  told,  are  to  be  proceeded  with  forthwith. 
In  this  competition  a premium  was  given  to  the 
unsuccessful,  as  some  little  compensation  for  ser- 
vices rendered. 


SANTTAIIY  IMPROVEMENT  OF  CHURCHES. 

At  Marylebone  Police-court,  Mr.  Knigrht,  receiver  of 
rents  of  pews  in  St.  Mark’s  Cliurch,  Hamilton-tcrracc, 
St.  .rohn’s-wood,  attended  before  Mr.  Lniip,  ou  a sum- 
mons obtained  against  him  by  Dr.  Tliompsou,  Medical 
Officer  of  Health  for  Marylebone,  at  the  instance  of  the 
vestry  of  the  parish,  tlie  said  summons  setting  forth  that 
the  church,  for  want  of  proper  ventilation,  was  injurious 
to  health. 

Dr.  Thompson  stated  that,  in  consequence  of  numerous 
complaints  whicli  had  been  made  with  regard  to  the  in- 
sufferable nature  of  the  atmosphere  in  tlie  church,  par- 
ticularly in  the  summer,  he  had  made  au  examination  of 
the  structure,  and  found  that  the  veutil.itiou  was  de- 
fective, so  much  so  a.s  to  he  calculated  to  injure  health. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Bellew,  doing  duty  at  St.  Mark's,  gave 
evidence  as  to  tlie  injury  and  inconvenience  caused 
to  him  by  the  condition  in  which  the  church  was. 

Defendant,  on  being  asked  what  answer  he  had, 
replied  that  he  merely  received  the  pew-rents,  and  handed 
them  over. 

Alter  some  further  proceeding.s,  au  order  was  made  for 
the  proper  improvements  to  be  caiTied  into  effect  within 
twenty-eight  days. 


INCOMPETENT  FOREMEN  AND  THE 
APPRENTICESHIP  SYSTEM. 

Sin, — Will  you  permit  me  to  offer  to  the  consideration 
of  the  building  trades  a few  thoughts  relative  to  the 
above  subjects,  noticed  recently  in  the  Builder  (p.  158). 
Reference  was  made  to  the  constant  complaints  of  the 
incmnpetency  of  builders’  foremen.  Oue  can  hardly  sup- 
pose such  complaints  to  be  unfounded;  but  whose  is  the 
fault?  If  employers,  as  they  generally  do,  keep  from  all 
pcr.^oiial  contact  with  their  men,  issuing  all  orders  and 
receiving  all  reports,  including  the  capabilities  of  their 
workpeople,  solely  through  foremen,  they  must  expect 
sometimes  to  have  incompetent  men  thrust  into  these 
responsible  situations. 

With  all  due  respect,  I say  that  if  employers  would  treat 
us  with  a little  less  of  that  freezing  dignity  so  often  seen, 
and  by  personal  observation  make  themselves  acquainted 
with  the  qualities  of  every  employe,  they  would  have  little 
difficulty  in  selecting  steady,  capable  men,  who  are  now 
passed  over,  simply  because  they  happen  not  to  be  the 
friends  of  those  whose  recommendation  is  followed  by  the 
“governor.”  But,  unforlunately  for  all  parties  con- 
cerned, most  employers  appear  to  deem  it  in/ra  di^.  to 
pass  a word  with,  to  elicit  an  e.xplanationfrom,  or  give  an 

• order  to,  a mere  journeyman. 

But  employers  not  only  suffer  from  incompetent,  but 
still  more  so  from  drinking,  foremen.  To  say  nothing  of 
the  direct  neglect  of  duty  from  this  cause,  it  is  weU  known 
that  vast  numbers  of  dissipated  workmen  are  kept  in 

• employment  because  they  are  boon  companions  of  the 
foreman,  or  constantly  standing  treat  for  him.  We  often 
have  been,  and  still  arc,  charged  with  being  fonder  of  the 
pot.  the  pipe,  and  the  skittle-alley,  than  attending 

1 mechanics’  institutes,  and  pursuing  mental  culture.  Why, 

; sir,  here  is  a direct  premium  offered  to  antagonistic 
i habits.  I venture  to  say  there  is  scarcely  a workman  who 
I has  been  in  London  a year  or  two  but  knows  perfectly 
' well  that  sober  habits  and  moral  conduct  are  no  recom- 
1 meudations  to  a by  no  raeaus  small  portion  of  metro- 
I politaii  builders’  foremen. 

If  it  is  not  presumption  on  my  part,  I would  respectfully 
i counsel  employers  to  promote  sober,  moral,  iiitelligent 
' workmen,  those  they  by  personal  observation  know  to  be 
such.  Let  it  be  distinctly  understood  by  the  entire  body 
I of  men,  that  these  arc  essential  for  regular  employment 
I and  future  elevation  to  responsible  positions,  and,  depend 
' upon  it,  we  should  soon  sec  a marked  improvement  not 

< only  in  the  habits  and  manners  of  men,  but  in  the  execu- 
I tion  of  their  daily  work,  thus  proving  a source  of  satisfac- 
I tion  as  well  as  profit,  instead  of  being,  as  is  too  often  the 

< case,  a source  of  considerable  annoyance  and  positive  loss 
I to  masters. 

J now  turn  to  the  letter  of  “An  Architect  and  Well- 
' wi.sher.”  This  gentlemantraccsthe  rediiudancy,  especially 
c of  indifferent  workmen,  in  the  building  trades,  to  the  prac- 
t tical  abolition  of  seven  years’  apprenticeship.  He  moum- 
1 fully  asks,  where  now  are  the  skUful  artisans,  such  as  flou- 
1 rished  ill  olden  lime  ? Letmeassure  him  that  even  in  these 
I degenerate  days,  where  good  and  well-paid  work  is  to  be 
i done,  good  workmen  are  to  be  found  to  do  it.  Of  course 
i it  would  be  invidious  to  mention  names,  but  I dare  affirm 
t that  there  is  work  now  executed  in  no  respect  surpassed 
' hy  bygone  generations  ; nevertheless  there  are,  it  must  be 
( confessed,  large  numbers  of  indifferent  workmen  in  the 
I building  trades,  especially  amongst  carpenters  ; but  has 
r not  the  modern  mode  of  running  up  (mo/  building)  houses, 
3 as  seen  in  suburban  districts,  something  to  do  with 
; making  indifferent  workmen?  I think  it  has.  Let  any 
I number  of  men  be  placed  on  good  work,  with  fair  time  to 
<1  do  it,  and  we  may  fairly  and  reasonably  expect  the 
u majority  to  turn  out  good,  fair  workmen ; but  let  them  be 
p put  on  to  such  villanous  giiucrack  work  as  is  to  be  found 
i;  in  the  outlying  districts  of  London,  and  the  best  of  work- 
n men  will  inevitably  become  deteriorated,  and  ultimately 
ti  totally  incompetent  to  execute  good  work.  Here,  then,  is 
0 cue  cause  of  the  redundancy'  of  indifferent  workmen  in  all 
b branches  of  the  building  trades,  a cause  which  we,  the 

0 openitives.arenotrespi.nsiblc  for,  but  rather  the  victims  of. 
U Unfortunately,  wc  are  without  any  immediate  remedy  for 
d tins  mad  rage  lor  cheapness : we  can  only  hope  that  dear- 
li  bought  e.xperience  will  convince  the  public  of  the  folly  of 

1 pretentious  slap-dash  building  in  prelerence  to  thesub- 
^l  stantiiil  erections  of  former  years. 

Ill  these  remarks  I do  not  intend  to  deny  that  a change 
11  in  the  apprenticeship  system  is  necessary.  On  the  con- 
ti  trary,  1 think  improvement  is  imperatively  required,  but 
n not  in  the  direction  indicated  by  our  “ Wellwisher.” 
n Observation  convinces  me  that  it  is  morally  and  physically 


THE  BUILDER. 


wrong  to  place  a boy  of  fourteen  years  of  age  at  hard 
work,  and  exposuretothcordinaryinftuence  of  an  English 
workshop.  At  that  age  the  human  frame  isnot  sufficiently 
knit  and  solidified  to  sustain  the  ordinary  toil  of  building 
trades  without  injury.  When  the  boy  has  merged  into 
the  full-grown  youth  of  sixteen,  he  is  physically  able  to 
enter  upon  the  serious  duties  of  life.  And  this,  in  fact,  is 
the  age  at  which  lads  generally  are  put  to  the  bench,  even 
if  apprenticed  wlieii  fourteen  years  old  ; the  interval  being 
spent  in  running  errands,  cleaning  knives  and  forks,  boots 
and  shoes,  sweeping  out  shop,  and  similar  jobs;  exposed 
to  the  kicks,  cuffs,  and  blasphemous  expletives  of 
brutalized,  intemperate  workmen,— within  hearing  of  the 
filthy  talk,  ribald  jests,  and  profane  language  unfortu- 
nately too  common.  This  is  the  preliminary  trade- 
teaching  of  those  who  it  is  desired  should  turn  out 
first-class  workmen.  Now,  instead  of  these  two  years 
being  spent  in  so  profitless  a manner,  I suggest,  that  for 
the  raising  up  a race  of  superior,  intelligent  mechanics, 
this  time  be  devoted  to  an  elementary  trade  education, 
where  the  youth  would  become  initiated  into  the  applica- 
tion ol  geometry,  drawing,  mensuration,  &c.  to  liis  future 
trade,  and  the  theoretical  part  of  everything  necessary  to 
constitute  a first-class  artisan  : at  tlie  same  time  habits  of 
steady  industiy  should  be  inculcated,  as  well  as  settled 
moral  habits,  to  resist  the  gross  temptations  of  the  work- 
shop. 

We  require  a new  order  of  things : the  interests  of 
humanity  demand  it  ; — 

New  times  demand  new  measures  and  new  men  : 

The  world  advances,  and  in  time  outgrows 
The  Laws  that  in  our  father’s  days  were  best ; 

And,  doubtless,  after  us,  some  purer  scheme 
Will  be  shaped  out  by  wiser  men  than  we. 

Made  wiser  by  the  steady  growth  of  truth : 

We  cannot  bring  Utopia  at  once. 

Nevertheless,  we  may  consistently  strive  to  realize  some 
of  our  imaginings,  Utopian  though  they  may  appear  to 
many.  But  some  will  inquire,  Where  are  the  means  to 
embark  in  so  comprehensive  a scheme  as  yon  propose? 
“An  Architect”  very  appropriately  calls  attention  to  the 
wealthy  guilds  or  companies  in  the  City.  Some  of  them 
have  enormous  revenues,  which,  if  wisely  appropriated 
in  the  direction  I have  uidicated,  would,  I believe,  do  far 
more  good  in  one  year  than  centuries  of  protecting  and 
monopolising  arrangements.  I certainly  agree  with  our 
“ Well-wisher,”  that  it  is  a disgrace  the  fine  old  hall  of  the 
Carpenters’  Company  should  be  perverted  to  such  a use 
as  it  is.  What  a glorious  educational  institution  it  would 
make  I Here  is  the  first  essential,  “a  local  habitation," 
ready  to  hand  : with  that  it  would  be  strange  if  we  could 
not  succeed  in  divertuig  some  of  the  useless  income  to  the 
purpose  contemplated  : these,  with  well-digested  plana, 
trades  subscriptions,  and  other  available  means,  would 
famish  machinery  to  carry  the  foregoing  suggestion  into 
practical  effect. 

Working  men  of  London ! are  the  tliouglits  here  put 
forth  worth  consideration  ? Are  they  wortli  being  resolved 
into  the  actual  and  real  ? If  so,  let  us  have  our  aggregate 
trades'  meetings,  and  endeavour  to  evolve  some  prudent 
and  conciliatory  plan  of  action,  that  wUl  test  the  sound- 
ness of  our  “ Wellwisher’s  ” belief  in  the  growing  dispo- 
sition of  the  influential  men  in  these  guilds  to  fall  in 
with  the  onward  progress  of  the  age,  and  help  forward  the 
social  and  intellectuad  elevation  of  our  order. 

Wll.L  Jackplane. 


Dnohs  §lctcttrfir. 

Sketch,  of  the  Cioil  Engineering  of  North, 

America.  By  Datid  Stevenson,  F.R.S.E. 

and  C.E.  &c.  Second  edition.  Loudon:  Weale, 

59,  High  Holborn.  1859. 

Tee  author  of  this  little  volume  has  been  induced 
by  Mr.  Weale  to  republish  it  after  a lapse  of  sotne 
twenty  years,  the  treatise  being  revised,  and  the 
purpose  being  chiefly  its  application  to  new  coun- 
tries, and  particularly  to  India,  where,  no  doubt, 
engineering  w'oi*ks  on  an  extensive  scale  will  soon 
be  in  full  operation.  Indeed,  we  quite  agree  with 
Mr.  Weale  in  thinking  that  this  treatise,  though 
its  c.xamples  are  mainly  or  altogether  American, 
might,  with  sti'ict  propriety,  be  styled  a “ Sketch 
of  Civil  Engineering  Practice,  applicable  to  new 
Countries.” 

It  treats  of  harbours,  lake  and  river  naviga- 
tion, ste.am  navigation,  fuel  and  materials,  canals,  | 
reacts, bridges,railvvays,  waterworks,  house-moving,  I 
and  lighthouses.  The  examples  of  harbour  for-  j 
mation  comprise  remarks  on  tides,  quay  construc- 
tion, jetties,  cranes,  graving,  screw,  and  hydraulic  ! 
docks,  landing  slips,  dtc.  with  examples  of  harbour  ; 
engineering,  at  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore,  Orleans,  Quebec,  Montreal,  Halifax,  | 
&c.  The  chapters  on  lake  and  river  navigation  I 
of  course  relate  to  the  great  American  lakes  and  ' 
rivers  chiefly,  and  that  on  steam  to  the  practice  j 
on  these  waters.  The  building  materials,  treated  ] 
of  in  the  fifth  chapter,  ax-e  brick,  marble,  granite, ' 
woods,  &c.  Au  interesting  account  of  tiie  great  I 
inland  canal  navigation  of  America  is  given  in  the  ' 
ensuing  section  j and  ou  the  subject  of  roads,  we  ' 
have  all  about  the  primitive  “ Corduroy  roads,” 
as  well  as  the  “ National  roads,”  and  the  Mac- 1 
adamized  and  other  ro.xds  of  America.  The  sub-  ^ 
ject  of  American  bridges  is  an  interesting  one,  as  ' 
we  have  had  occasion  now  and  then  to  show : ! 
various  special  bridges  are  described,  as  well  as ' 
the  “ patent  lattice,”  aud  “ patent  truss,”  bridges,  I 
&c.  Perhaps  no  portion  of  the  treatise  will  apply  ' 
more  strictly  to  India  than  what  is  said  of  the  I 
railways,  roads,  and  bridges  of  America,  particu-  j 
larly  the  first  of  these,  and  this  constitutes  oue  of  j 
the  principal  divisions  of  the  book.  lu  the  chap- 
ter on  Waterworks,  descriptions  of  the  Croton  and  ' 
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Washington,  the  New  York  and  Boston,  Mon- 
treal, Philadelphia,  and  various  other  water- 
works are  given.  “ House-moving  in  America”  is 
rather  a curious  subject,  and,  like  most  of  the 
other  species  of  engineering  works  treated  of,  is 
illustr.ated  by  engravings. 

Altogether,  and  with  reference  to  our  colonies, 
and  the  opening  np  of  our  Indian  empire  espe- 
cially, this  is  a timely,  well-adapted,  and  useful 
little  treatise. 


Recent  Rractice  in  the  Locomotive  Engine  : com- 
prising  the  latest  Improvements  and  a Treatise 
on  the  Locomotive  Engines  of  the  United  States. 
By  Daniel  Kinneae  Clark,  C.E.  London,  and 
Zerah  Colburn,  C.E.  New  York.  Blackie  and 
Son,  Edinburgh,  London,  &c. 

This  work  is  being  issued  in  about  eight  parts,  of 
which  four  are  now  before  us.  These  consist  of 
imperial  quarto  plates,  with  explanatory  letter- 
press  and  wood-engravings,  the  whole  forming  a 
portion  of  an  elaborate  and  important  professional 
work  upon  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the 
iron  horse,  and  its  development  up  to  the  present 
day.  The  treatise  is  also  in  some  measure  supple- 
mentary to  the  work  already  issued  on  “ Railway 
Machinery,”  and  which  was  some  time  since  noticed 
in  our  columns. 


Rudimentary  and  Practical  Instructions  in  the 
Art  of  Paper-Modelling  in  Architecture.  By 
T.  A.  Richardson,  Architect.  London  : Weale. 
That  which  is  worth  doing  at  all  is  worth  doing 
well.  Architectural  modelling  in  paper  may  be 
much  more  ornamental  than  useful ; but  at  least 
let  it  be  ornamental,  and  a well-constructed 
model,  with  its  adjuncts  of  imitation  law'U  and 
slu'ubbories,  fields  and  groves,  may  be  admitted 
to  be  no  mere  trifling  or  paltry  ornament ; it  may 
even  be  more  useful  than  a mere  perspective  view, 
in  presenting  an  idea  of  an  architectural  design, 
whether  of  church  or  mansion,  farm -steading  or 
villa,  especially  to  a non-professional  capitalist  or 
landlord.  But  it  can  be  neither  truly  useful  nor 
really  ornamental,  unless  constructed  with  such 
exactitude  or  nicety  as  is  here  very  distinctly  and 
clearly  instructed.  The  little  volume  is  illustrated 
by  explanatory  woodcuts,  which  will  greatly  aid 
the  student,  as  will  the  description  of  modelling 
implements  also  given. 


llUsalhnua:. 

Concentration  of  tee  Law-courts. — In 
reply  to  a question  in  the  Commons’  put  by  Mr.  B. 
Hope,  Lord  J.  Manners,  as  first  commissioner  of 
works,  sated  that  the  Government  are  not  prepared 
to  take  any  steps  in  this  matter,  in  consequence  of 
the  great  differences  of  opinion  on  the  subject ; but 
it  was,  he  remarked,  a very  proper  one  for  an 
inquiry,  and  the  only  question  was,  whether  that 
inquiry  should  be  by  royal  commission  or  select 
committee.  His  lordship  promised  to  com- 
municate the  views  of  the  Government  on  the 
subject. 

Space  at  British  Musf-um.— In  the  House  of 
Commons,  on  the  21st  iust.  Mr.  Gregory  gave 
notice  that  he  would  on  an  early  day  move  for  a 
select  committee  to  inquire  into  the  means  of 
obtaining  increased  space  for  the  extension  and 
arrangement  of  the  British  Museum.  He  had 
previously  brought  the  subject  under  notice,  but 
in  too  thin  a house.  There  was  then  a majority  of 
twenty-one  to  two,  however,  against  the  addition 
of  a clause  as  to  the  best  means  of  rendering  the 
various  collections  available  for  the  promotion  of 
science  and  art. 

Tee  Projected  Town-Hall  at  Croydon  — 
For  the  erection  of  the  projected  Town-ball  and 
Literary  Institution  at  Croydon,  several  plans 
from  various  architects  are  before  the  commitec 
of  the  Croydon  Town-hull  Company.  Of  the 
various  competing  plans,  one  proposes,  at  a cost 
of  2,200/.  the  erection  of  a hall  to  accommodate 
700  persons,  with  galleries  to  accommodate  200 
more,  and  offices  for  the  Literary  Institution  on 
the  first  and  second  floors.  A second  plan  suggests 
a hall  to  accommodate  1,030  persons,  exclusive  of 
70  sittings  in  the  orchestra,  aud  of  standing-room 
in  the  aisles  aud  vacant  jilacesj  the  Literary 
Institution  being  a separate  building;  the  former 
involving  a cost  of  1,5G0/.  and  the  latter  of  1,100?. 
The  architect  adds  that  these  sums  exceed  the 
prescribed  cost  (2,200/.),  and  alleges  that  it  is 
impossible  to  build  a large  hall  capable  of  accom- 
modating 1,000  people,  and  give  the  various  offices 
required  in  the  particulars,  for  the  limited  amount 
proposed — -namely,  2,200/. 
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Testimonial  to  an  Employer. — We  are  asked 
by  the  workmen  in  the  employ  of  l\Ir.  Stevens, 
builder,  of  Southampton,  to  mention  the  presen- 
tation to  him  of  a resolution  of  thanks  on  their 
part  for  his  liberality.  It  was  illuminated  by 
Jlr.  W.  C.  Clark,  of  Southampton,  and  was  pre- 
sented by  a deputation  on  Saturday  evening  last. 

Bolding  and  Sanitary  Progress  at  Liver- 
pool.— From  the  21st  annual  report  of  Mr. 
Risbton,  the  building  surveyor  to  the  local  health 
committee,  it  appears  that  during  the  past  year 
1,717  new  houses  have  been  erected,  with  ac- 
commodation for  10,302  persons,  and  that  only 
84  of  these  houses  are  in  the  form  of  courts,  but 
that  these  courts  are  well  ventilated  and  supplied 
with  conveniences  for  removal  of  refuse,  &c. 
The  water-closet  is  now  general  throughout  the 
town,  not  only  for  small  cottages,  but  even  for 
cellar  tenements.  Since  1838  there  have  been 
31,204  houses  erected  within  the  borough.  In 
1841  the  number  was  1,761;  iu  1845,  3,728;  in 
1851,  837;  and  in  1857,  1,520. 

New  Buildings  for  the  Patent  Office. — 
A report  from  the  Commissioners  of  Patents  to 
the  IVeasury  has  been  prepared,  in  which  authority 
is  asked  to  apply  a sufficient  portion  of  the  surplus 
now  derived  from  the  fees  paid  on  patents  for  the 
erection  of  a museum  for  the  preservation  and 
exhibition  of  the  models  deposited  with  the  com- , 
missioners,  and  for  the  erection  of  suitable  offices. ' 
In  1855,  the  commissioners  established  a free 
library : it  has  gradually  become  a collection  of 
great  interest  and  importance,  and  a largely  in- ; 
creased  accommodation  is  urgently  required.  The 
balance-sheet  of  income  and  expenditure  for  1858, 
prepared  aud  shortly  to  be  laid  before  Parliament, 
shows  a surplus  on  the  year  of  5,900/.  thereby  in- 
creasing the  total  surplus  to  11,900/.  The  work 
of  printing  the  old  specifications  being  completed, 
the  expenditure  on  that  bead  ceases  altogether, 
and,  consequently,  the  surplus  income  of  the 
current  year  is  estimated  at  21,600/.;  so  that 
leaving  a margin  of  3,500/.  the  sum  of  30,000/. 
may  he  safely  estimated  as  available  for  building 
purposes  at  the  end  of  1859,  and  the  surplus  in 
each  subsequent  year  will  be  about  20,000/. 

Major  Fitzmauricz’s  New  Light.  — Won- 
derful things  are  alleged  as  to  this  “new  light,” 
and  the  gas  companies  may  look  out;  but  so 
many  new  lights  have  ffiiled  to  keep  the  promise 
of  their  warnings,  that  there  may  be  a hitch  here 
too.  Meantime  we  may  state  that  on  the  15th 
of  March,  the  Hon.  Major  Pitzmaurice  is  said  to 
have  visited  the  Penrhyn  Slate  Quarry,  Jiear 
Bangor,  North  Wales,  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting 
his  newly-discovered  light;  and  that  the  results 
were  “most  extraordinary.”  The  numerous  steps  of 
the  quarry,  some  even  at  a distance  of  800  and  900 
yards,  “ were  as  clearly  seen  as  in  daylight.”  This 
light,  it  is  said,  is  applicable  to  a variety  of  pur- 
jwses.  The  colours  of  furniture,  dresses.  See.,  ai'C 
rendered  unusually  vivid,  and  photographs  can  bo 
taken  iu  ten  seconds.  It  is  free  from  injurious 
fumes,  and  consequently  does  not  affect  paint, 
gilding,  or  articles  of  delicate  colour.  It  is  also 
easily  manufactured,  and  very  cheap.  A light 
equal  to  that  of  thirty  candles  can  be  produced  at 
a cost  of  one  halfpenny  an  hour.  If  all  this  he 
correct,  the  objects  our  old  correspondent  J.  E.  D. 
had  in  view  in  the  invention  of  that  mode  of 
lighting  which  is  called  “sun-light” — exclusively 
from  ceilings  or  from  above  the  level  of  the  objects 
illuminated — would  appear  to  be  now  realizable 
to  a high  degree  of  splendour  and  perfection.  On 
J.  E.  D.’s  views  [see  Builder  of  1847,  p.  2813, 
“ the  whole  flood  of  light  should  primarily  descend 
fi'Oin  above and  the  result,  as  realized  iu  the 
lighting  of  the  stage  of  a provincial  theatre,  by 
the  clearing  away  of  all  foot -lights,  and  “the 
bold  substitution  of  a central  congeries  of  lights 
in  the  very  body  of  the  bouse,  and  almost  in  the 
place  usually  occupied  by  the  chandelier,  with  a 
reflector  sufficiently  large  and  powerful  to  turn  the 
whole  flood  of  light  upon  the  stage,  at  about  an  angle 
of 45  degrees,”  was  the  infusion  of  “an  unusual 
brilliancy,  and  yet  a pure  and  chastened  serenity 
of  general  efl’ect,”  especially  on  the  countenances 
and  the  drapery  of  the  dramatis  persince.  Of  this 
peculiar  eflect  of  the  “ sun-light,”  every  one  can, 
even  now,  to  some  extent  judge,  since  so  many 
public  halls,  churches,  &c.  are  being  more  or  less 
strictly  lighted  on  J.  E.  D.’s  principle;  and  it 
only  requires  a really  brilliant  and  vivid  light  to 
realize  it  in  all  its  perfection ; but  whether  the 
Fitzmaurioe  light  be  destined  to  do  so,  remains 
to  he  seen.  There  were  hopes  of  the  electric 
light  doing  so;  aud  the  effect,  when  tried  iu  Her 
Majesty’s  Theatre,  a few  years  since,  was  very 
fine,  as  we  noted  at  the  time ; yet  nothing  more 
lias  come  of  that  light  hitherto. 


Institution  of  the  Fine  Arts;  Portland  I 
Gallery". — The  twelfth  exhibition  of  this  society, ! 
now  open,  includes  599  pictures,  and  one  piece  of| 
sculpture  by  Ebenezer  Bennet.  Wanting  in  works  : 
of  a high  order  of  merit,  presenting  rather  the 
aspect  of  a collection  of  enlarged  landscape  photo- 
graphs in  colour,  it  is  nevertheless  an  agreeable, 
indeed  interesting  collection,  and  will  call  for 
more  detailed  notice  hereafter.  Mr.  Rossiter, 
Mr.  Henry  Moore,  Mr.  A.  Montague,  Mr.  Garrick, 
Mr.  R.  H.  Mason,  Mr.  Smallfield,  Mr.  H.  Moore,  j 
Mr.  L.  J.  Wood,  Mr.  John  Thorpe,  Mr.  C.  Pettitt,  | 
and  Mr.  J.  G.  Naish  are  the  most  successful , 
contributors. 

Fall  of  New  Buildings  in  Coventry. — An 
alarming  accident  has  occurred  in  Ford-street, 
Coventry.  A new  three-story  house  was  being 
built  at  the  end  of  a row  of  some  ten  other  houses. 
The  house  in  course  of  erection  had  so  far  pro- 
gressed towards  completion  that  the  persons  em- 
ployed on  it  bad  begun  to  roof  it  in ; but  it  appears, 
according  to  the  local  Serald,  to  have  been  built 
in  so  slight  a manner  as  to  be  unable  to  stand  the 
slightest  shock.  A rather  strong  gust  of  wind 
caught  the  bouse  and  tore  a great  part  of  it  down. 
The  party-wall — or  at  least  the  greater  part  of  it ' 
— fell,  carrying  with  it  the  party-wall  of  the  upper  , 
part  of  the  adjoining  bouse.  No  one  was  injured, 
as  the  workmen  fortunately  were  at  dinner. 

Indurating  Stone. — Sir : I have  from  time 
to  time  noticed  in  your  paper  the  statements  rela- 
tive to  the  numerous  patents  for  “ j)reserving 
stone.”  Any  information  upon  the  subject  will, 
probabl}',  therefore,  be  interesting  to  your  readers. 
In  the  years  1856-57  the  corn-exchange  in  this 
town  (Chelmsford)  was  erected  under  my  superin- 
tendence. The  front  being  almost  entirely  of 
Bath  stone,  Mr.  F.  Ransome,  of  Ipswich,  applied 
to  me  to  be  allowed  to  dress  it  over  with  his 
composition.  I hesitated  at  first,  but  eventually 
allowed  him  to  treat  the  top  of  the  cornice  and  the 
balustrade.  This  was  done  in  the  spring  of  1857, 
and  at  that  time  there  were  two  pieces  of  the 
capping  of  the  balustrade  which  were  rapidly  dis- 
integrating, aud  which  the  builder  was  to  replace. 

I was  somewhat  alarmed  one  morning  upon  going 
to  the  building  to  find  the  balustrade  had  appar- 
ently been  whitewashed,  and  repented  having 
given  my  consent.  However,  this  appearance 
soon  went  off,  and  upon  an  examination  of  the 
work  the  other  day,  I found  the  whole  of  the 
stone  which  had  been  dressed  perfectly  hard  and 
round,  aud  the  disintegration  in  the  two  defective 
pieces  arrested.  I think  this  last  fact  proves  the 
efficacy  of  the  operation. — Fred.  Chancellor. 

Society  of  Arts. — On  Wednesday,  March  16, 
Sir  Richard  Bethell,  M.P.  in  the  chair,  a paper  was 
read  “On  Trade  Marks,”  by  Professor  Leoni  Levi. 
The  author  pointed  out  the  importance  of  the 
British  manufacturer  continuing  to  maintain  the 
high  character  he  had  gained  in  the  markets  of 
the  world,  and  for  this  purpose  it  was  necessary 
not  only  that  no  deterioration  should  take  place  in 
the  quality  of  the  articles  produced  by  him,  but 
also  that  no  idea  should  gain  currency  that  such 
deterioration  had  taken  place.  The  imitation  of 
a trade  mark  was  illegal  in  this  country,  though 
there  were  cases  in  which  the  law  had  been 
evaded,  some  of  which  were  mentioned.  In  some 
foreign  countries,  however,  such  palpable  frauds 
took  place,  owing  to  the  imitation  of  many  of  our 
trade  marks,  that  serious  loss,  both  of  profit  and 
character,  was  sustained  by  the  British  manu- 
facturer. The  country  where  this  might  almost , 
be  said  to  have  become  a system  was  Prussia ; and  l 
whilst  our  English  courts  of  law  gave  the  fullest  ] 
remedy  to  the  German  manufacturer  against  j 
similar  attempts  here,  there  were  at  present  no 
legal  provisions  in  Prussia  against  this  grievance,  j 
France  had  already  «entered  into  treaties  with 
various  other  powers  to  prevent  such  proceedings, 
aud  it  was  incumbent  upon  the  Government  of 
this  country  to  use  every  endeavour  to  remedy 
this  serious  evil. 

The  General  Post-office  Yard. — You  in- 
serted some  little  while  back  a par.igraph  on 
the  disgraceful  state  of  the  yard  of  the  Post- 
office  : ill  consequence  of  that  aud  various  other 
letters  in  several  papers,  the  authorities  have 
actually  boarded  up  some  part  of  the  railing, 
to  annoy  if  they  cau  the  inhabitants  who  have 
justly  complained  of  the  nuisance.  The  boarding 
erected  is  of  uo  earthly  use  (and  I doubt  if  it  is 
done  by  the  architect’s  orders)  in  fact,  after  dusk, 
the  pavement  on  that  side  of  the  way  is  a perfect 
common  nuisance.  A word,  sir,  Iroin  you  will 
perhaps  have  some  effect. — Observer. 

•**  Why  should  the  area  be  used  as  a rubbish 
vard?  Surely  some  other  place  might  be  pro- 
vided as  a receptacle. 


Discoveries  near  Bethlehem. — A letter  from 
Jerusalem,  in  the  Gazette  du  Midi,  says, — a very 
important  discovery  has  been  made  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Bethlehem,  near  the  spot  where  the 
angel  appeared  to  the  shepherds.  Some  workmen, 
when  employed  in  making  an  excavation,  found 
the  ruins  of  an  immense  convent  of  the  period  of 
St.  Jerome.  The  cisterns  are  very  large,  regular, 
and  in  a perfect  state  of  preservation.  The  mosaic 
pavements  of  several  rooms  have  been  already  la.d 
bare,  and  the  workmen  are  on  the  trace  of  the 
marble  pavement  of  the  church. 


TENDERS. 

For  erecting  and  finishing  St.  Paul's  Church,  Broke- 
road,  Haggerston.  Mr.  A.  W.  Blomficld,  architect.  Quan- 
tities supplied  by  Mr.  T.  M,  Rickman  and  Mr.  J.  A. 
Bunker : — 

Hocken ^7.740  0 0 

Child,  Son,  and  Martin 6,900  0 0 

Patman  6,475  0 0 

Myers 6,235  0 0 

Browne  and  Robinson  6.M6  0 0 

Trollope  aud  Sons  6.073  0 0 

Holland  and  Hannen 5,983  0 0 


For  residence,  out-offices,  farm-buildings,  and  lodge, 
for  Mr.  Singleluirst,  Eathorpe,  near  Leamington.  Mr.  K. 
Clarke,  architect,  Nottingham: — 

Oldham,  Leamington i-I.GOO  0 0 

Green,  Warwick  3,3(10  0 0 

Dalton,  Coventry 3,200  0 0 

Bromwich,  Rughy  2,896  0 0 

Chambers  and  Hilton,  Birming- 
ham   2.6, -.3  0 0 

Gascoigne,  Leamington 2,(i45  0 0 

Norman,  Leicester 2,6jo  0 0 

ParncU,  Rugby 2,536  0 0 

Clifton,  Leicester 2,38"  0 u 

Rooke  and  Clarke,  Nottingham 

(accepted)  2,350  0 0 


For  building  two  villa  residences  at  Sydenham  for 
Mr.  R.  Murley.  Mr.  Low,  architect.  Quantities  not 
supplied : — 

Elston j£’2,900  0 0 

Heritage 2.818  0 0 

Wells  2,630  0 0 

Walker  and  Neave 1,865  0 0 


For  second  portion  of  the  Master  Bakers’  Provident 
Institution  Almshouses,  Lea-bridge  road.  Mr.  T.  E. 
Kuigbtley,  architect 

Pern"  ^1.26-  0 0 

Amos  1,231  0 (J 

Clark  J,t98  0 0 

Keyes  and  Head 1,198  0 0 

Wood  and  So!i 1,080  0 0 


For  alterations  and  repairs  to  the  Somerset  Hotel. 
Strand,  lor  Mr.  John  Sinclair.  Messrs.  Finch  Hill,  and 
Paraire,  architects ; — 

Turneraiid  Son  ^51,782  0 0 

Higgs 1,519  0 h 

Patrick  and  Son 1,468  0 0 

R.  Lawrence 1,429  0 0 

Elston I.4fi0  0 0 

Sellick 1,260  0 0 


For  new  dwelling-house.  No.  5,  Market-street,  Oxford- 
street.  Mr.  C.  EaJes,  architect ; — 


Starr 

Clements 

Jackson  

Airey  and  Belliiigliam. 

Higgs  

I’Anson  

Willson 

Keyes  and  Head 

Batterhiiry 

Sanders  

Rudkin  


jei.Md 

1,080 

1,039 


0 

0 

0 

n 

u 

n 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

I) 

0 

0 

u 


For  residence  for  Mr.  Thomas  Keavlcy,  at  High-cross- 
road, Tottenham.  Mr.  Rowley,  architect: — 


Carter <^’473  12  0 

Clarke 470  0 0 

Powell  397  0 0 

Rivett 395  0 0 

Child  365  0 0 

Humplireys  and  Son  (accepted) . . 345  0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  Ihc  Sturt's  Arms. 
Tavern,  Hoxton,  for  Mr.  Robert  Hart.  Messrs.  Finclv 
Hill,  and  Paraire,  architects.  Quantities  furnished ; — 


; Patrick  and  Son .£'750  0 0 

Turner  and  Sons 748  0 0 

I R.  lAwrcTice  and  Son 7;;9  0 0 

Elston  and  Son OyO  0 0 

Smith 643  0 0 


For  building  two  houses  at  Enfield.  Mr.  George  Low, 
architect : — 

Tally  aud  Son ^£695  0 0 

Walker  and  Neave 697  0 0 

Elston 626  0 0 

Hobbs 5g.i  0 0 

Packman  589  0 Q 


For  the  drainage  of  West  Cliff-terrace,  Rain'-gate,  Kent, 
for  the  Rt.  Iloiible.  David  W.  Wire,  Lord  Mayor  ol  London 
Mr.  W.  H.  Skyring,  architect: — 

Taylor,  London  ^509  0 0 

Elgar,  Ramsgate 4S2  0 0 

Wallbutton,  London 452  i)  0 

Fowler,  I.g)ndon 4ii  0 0 

Smith,  Ramsgate  1 399  0 0 

Williams,  Pottec’s  Bar 340  0 0 
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Grave  Doings  in 
Hereford  Cathedral. 

HERE  is  an  old 
maxim  that  ‘‘  the  ex- 
ception makes  good 
the  rule but,  to 
establish  its  vera- 
city, there  is  a con- 
tradiction of  terms 
and  facts,  which 
makes  it  difficult  to 
determine  how  a 
rule  can  be  proved 
by  its  exceptions. 
Many  are  wise  in 
their  own  conceits, 
and  if  they  effect 
in  their  own  gene- 
ration what  they 
conceive  to  be  an 
improvement  on  the 
past,  they  are  per- 
fectly satisfied  to 
leave  their  jiosterity 
to  determine,  alter, 
remodel,  or  re-con- 
struct, as  may  best 
suit  the  taste  of  the 
age  in  which  they 
may  live.  Thus,  for 
example,  a race  of 
churchwardens,  which  is  happily  now  almost 
extinct,  took  a great  pride  in  covering  with 
coats  of  whitewash,  repeated  again  and 
again,  the  walls  of  our  parish  churches  ; plas- 
tering up  old  monuments,  defacing  old  paint- 
ings,  ceiling  beautiful  groined  roofs,  cutting 
up  screens,  making  large  pews,  and  effecting 
countless  enormities  in  their  respective  gene” 
rations,  when  ecclesiologists  were  few  in 
the  land,  and  archteological  societies  had 
not  even  the  germ  of  existence.  Nor  was  this 
vandalism  confined  to  churchwardens  only  ; 
but  deans  and  chapters  of  cathedrals  either 
set  the  example,  or  followed  in  the  wake  of 
this  precept,  which  an  inferior  order  of  officials 
(perhaps  under  the  guidance  of  clerical  notions 
of  comfort  and  cleanliness)  had  suggested.  It 
has,  however,  been  left  to  our  own  age  to  con- 
demn this  want  of  taste — this  desecration  of 
the  beauteous  and  hallowed  records  of  the  past— 
this  barbaric  ignorance  which  had  long  con- 
cealed their  beauty,  and  enshrined  in  tliick 
coats  of  lime  relics  of  the  piety  of  a bygone 
brasses  ^ and  tablets,  monuments  and 
tombs  of  cardinals,  abbots,  bishojis,  crusaders, 
and_  other  eminent  personages,  both  lay  and 
clerical.  W e can  now  scarcely  go  into  a village 
church  but  we  see  traces  of  restoration.  Some 
fine  old  marble  monument,  -which  for  many 
years  has  been  a convenient  lodgment  for  church 
brooms  and  old  bell-ropes,  for  the  grave-dio-crer’s 
spade  and  pick-axe,  a repository  for  old  worn- 
out  hassocks,  and  all  the  rubbish  which  had  no 
better  locality  for  it  to  moulder  away  in,  is 
now  cleaned  and  burnished  up.  The  mason  has 
been  at  work  supporting  and  repairing.  The 
inscription  has  been  re-engraved,  and  the  once 
forgotten  and  neglected  object  is  now  one  of 
the  most  striking  features  in  the  church.  To 
allow  a finger  to  be  broken  would,  in  these  days, 
amount  to  an  unpardonable  sin.  "With  vener- 
ation and  respect  are  they  preserved,  and  we 
honour  the  spirit  that  prompts  our  age  in  this 
care  for  the  works  of  the  past.  We  look  upon 
every  such  act  of  reparation  as  a tribute  to  the 
memory  of  departed  worth  and  ability,  to  show 
to  our  own  and  future  generations  the  power, 
the  truthfulness,  and  the  hopes  with  which  the 
living  are  insiiired,  and  whereby  the  fabric  has 
commemorated  their  faith  by  these  memorials 
thus  transmitted  to  posterity.  This  spirit  of 
reviial  and  commemoration  has  shown  itself 
with  remarkable  zeal  in  other  ecclesiastical 


edifices  besides  our  parish  churches.  Take  the 
metropolis  for  instance,  and  let  us  walk  through 
Westminster  Abbey  or  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral. 
Each  monument  is  duly  regarded  and  preserved. 
It  has  been  our  custom  to  bury  our  great  men 
with  funereal  pomp  and  honour  in  these  par- 
ticular churches,  and  erect  monuments  to  their 
memory,  not  so  much  to  record  their  actual 
•worth,  as  to  stimulate  others  to  look  upon  this 
record  of  a useful  life,  whether  in  defence  of 
their  country’s  honour,  or  in  administration  of 
their  country’s  laws,  or  in  the  vigilant  pastorship 
of  the  episcopate,  in  the  revelation  of  the  fruits  of 
intellectual  talent  and  genius  in  poetry,  history, 
or  any  science  in  which  the  human  mind  has 
manifested  a more  than  ordinary  power,  or  in 
the  details  of  a charitable  life,  saying  with 
greater  force  than  language  could  express  to  each 
reader,  as  he  scans  the  beauties  of  the  tomb, 
“ Go  and  do  thou  likewise.”  But  we  are  to 
remember  that  not  only  every  city  and  every 
town,  but  also  almost  every  village,  has  in 
its  respective  church  mementoes  of  the  mighty 
dead ; and  a desecration  of  their  tombs 
we  should  look  upon  as  a desecration  of  our 
country’s  pride.  Wo  can  never  enter  within 
the  precincts  of  a cathedral  without  conjuring 
up  a thousand  thoughts  on  the  variety  and  dis- 
tinction of  character  of  those  who  lie  buried 
around  us.  Every  thing  seems  to  savour  of  the 
past,  and  awakens  within  us  the  most  hallowed 
and  solemn  of  reflections.  In  the  niches  around 
the  walls  there  lie  the  effigies  of  pious  founders 
and  contributors  to  the  grandeur  of  the  cathedral 
church.  Beneath  oiu-  feet  the  very  marble  and 
the  time-worn  slabs  of  stone  which  indicate 
their  graves  induce  a feeling  that  commands 
us  to  revere  the  memory  of  the  dead.  This 
may  be  the  rule  of  decormu,  this  is  the  natural 
and  the  religious  view  which  most  people  take 
of  such  a subject  when,  either  for  the  purposes 
of  devotion,  for  curiosity,  or  for  religious  con- 
templation, they  visit  a cathedral.  But  all 
these  highly-wrought  conceptions  must  vanish 
in  disgust  if  the  exception  to  that  decorum  is 
to  prove  the  rule  of  its  existence. 

Hereford  Cathedral  is  undergoing  a process, 
not  of  restoration,  but  of  renovation,  with  a 
vengeance.  A portion  is  said  to  be  restored, 
and  a greater  contrast  between  the  past  and 
the  present  cannot  well  be  imagined.  The  fine 
old  Norman  pillars  and  arches  in  this  portion 
are  now  supporting  a roof  which  is  painted  and 
decorated  to  resemble  St.  James’s  Hall,  Picca- 
dilly, or  rather  one  of  the  singing-halls  or  gal- 
leries with  which  oim  metropolis  abounds,  while 
all  that  once  was  venerable  on  its  tesselated 
floor — tesselated  with  slabs  of  stone  and  marble, 
bearing  inscriptions  "which  should  cease  their  e.x- 
istence  only  with  the  existence  of  the  cathedral 
itself — stones  in  which  brasses  are  inlaiil,  and 
which  no  other  in  this  or  any  other  country 
could  surpass, — has  vanished.  Ranged  along  the 
walls,  a few  lie  scattered  as  so  much  useless 
rubbish  : others  lie  broken  and  battered  in 
the  adjoining  churchyard,  and  substituted  in 
their  place  is  a red  tile  flooring,  made,  we  pre- 
sume, to  correspond  with  those  which  prove  so 
efficient  at  the  diflerent  stations  of  the  Hereford 
and  Gloucester  Railway.  But  herein  tastes, 
perchance,  may  difter  ! Passing  through  this 
portion  of  the  cathedral,  -we  are  bidden  by 
texts  from  Scripture  to  remember  that  we  are 
“on  holy  ground” — “to  keep  the  head  un- 
covered.” Yes,  we  are  within  the  precincts  of 
the  dead,  and  who  -syould  dishonour  that  reflec- 
tion ? The  Dean  and  Chapter,  moreover,  invite 
us  to  such  a contemplation,  but  what  withal  do 
they  sanction  and  allow  ? We  hear  the  masons 
and  others  busy  at  their  work  : we  are  cautioned 
to  hold  no  communication  -with  them,  and  they 
are  strictly  enjoined  to  have  no  converse  with 
visitors  who  might  interrogate  them  : a solemn 
silence  is  enjoined.  But  now  comes  the  startlin" 
climax  of  our  obseiwations — the  contradiction 
of  terms  and  facts,  the  sickening  spectacle  at 
which  humanity  revolts,  and  religion  sheds  a 
tear  for  shame. 

“ The  evil  which  men  do  lives  after  them : 

The  good  is  ott  interred  with  their  bones.” 

We  arc  left  to  conjecture  which  preponderates 
the  most,  tlie  good  or  the  evil ; but  there  lie 
side  by  side  the  effigies  of  several  former  bishops 
of  this  see,  to  be  restored,  we  are  told — that  is, 
the  marble  and  the  stone  which  represent  these 


benefactors  to  the  cathedral  church  of  Hereford. 
Is  the  effigy,  we  ask,  preserved  as  a memorial 
of  their  evil  deeds,  and  their  disinten-ed  bones 
scattered  on  the  dust-heap  to  elucidate  the  syllo- 
gism, and,  because  of  their  former  goodness,  to 
restore  their  long-buried  mortality  to  the  world  ? 
On  a heap  of  rubbish,  filling  up  the  foundation 
of  the  old  Chapter-house,  lie  skulls  and  human, 
bones,  exposed  to  every  desecration,  and  which 
have  been  disinterred  from  what  was  supposed 
to  be  their  last  resting-place  by  this  work  of 
restoration,  as  it  is  termed.  Well  might  the 
workmen  be  commanded  to  keep  silence,  and 
the  visitor  to  be  still ; but  it  may  be  a question 
whether  it  were  not  better  even  to  leave  the  re- 
storation of  the  fabric  to  a future  age,  than  that 
decency  should  be  thus  outraged,  and  the 
dwelling-places  of  the  dead  defiled.  Some 
future  ecclesiologists,  in  another  generation, 
may  visit  this  cathedral,  and  vainly  look  upon 
the  renovated  effigies  of  those  great  ones  who 
were  buried  here,  but  whose  remains  have  been 
cast  to  the  dogs  and  the  manure-heap,  “ drawn 
forth  without  the  city,  and  re-buried  with  the 
burial  of  an  ass.” 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  EXHIBITION, 
CONDUIT  STREET. 

So  many  erroneous  views  regarding  the  archi- 
tectural talent  of  our  day,  based  on  hurried 
examination  of  such  evidence  as  is  aftbrded  by 
the  Arclntectural  Exhibition,  are  promulgated 
annually,  that  we  were  anxious  in  our  last  notice 
of  the  drawings,  to  again  draw  prominent  atten- 
tion to  the  circumstance  that  the  collection  did 
not  adequately  represent  the  most  important 
buildings  of  the  year.  We  find  no  illustration 
of  the  Speaker’s  Residence  at  the  Palace  at  West- 
minster ; no  view  of  any  of  the  new  theatres,  except 
one  of  the  Britannia  Theatre  at  Ho.xtou  — the 
exterior  (357),  the  least  satisfactory  part  of  that 
building ; no  representation  of  the  Leeds  Town- 
hall,  opened  in  September  last;  and  none  of  the 
Wellington  College,  Sandlmrst;  the  Museum, 
and  the  new  buildings  at  Exeter  College,  Oxford; 
or  the  premises  of  the  Life  Association  of  Scotland 
at  Edinburgh ; or  of  the  National  Discount  Com- 
pany’s Bank,  Clotliworkers’  Hall,  and  some  other 
buildings  in  the  City,  besides  those  in  Chancery- 
lane;  not  to  mention  various  corn-exchanges  and 
insurance-offices,  and  monuments  more  or  less  of 
architectural  character.  It  is  true  that  several 
of  these  works  are  not  such  as  show  that  part  of 
the  decorative  character  of  our  architecture  in 
which  the  chief  cause  for  congratulation  may 
exist.  The  names,  however,  indicate  that  the 
material  for  aii  opinion  on  the  present  state  of 
our  art  may  be  elsewhere  than  in  Conduit-street. 
A strenuous  effort  to  avoid  the  short-coming  in 
this  respoiit  of  the  Exhibition,  should  be  made  in 
future.  Photography  could  be  brought  in  aid, 
where  the  views,  plans,  and  sections  might  not 
be  procurable  by  other  means.  As  regards  one  of 
the  buildings  we  have  named,  the  Wellington 
College,  good  illustration  was  peculiarly  im- 
portant,— because,  whilst  the  merit  it  has,  is  the 
result  of  ehiboi  ation,  as  well  as  that  study  of  detail 
which,  as  we  have  said,  valuable  otherwise,  enters 
more  than  is  recollected  into  the  character  of 
design  suitable  for  general  effect,  such  elaboration 
is  precisely  v li.it  has  not  been  presented  to  the 
public  in  the  illustrations  published  lately,  which 
are  incomplete  and  bad  in  the  drawing  of  details, 
as  they  are  faulty  in  that  of  general  outlines. 

Still,  whilst  we  have  rather  put  by  the  claims 
of  designs  made  without  reference  to  execu- 
tion, and  ascribe  secondary  importance  to  such 
designs  for  churches  and  other  buildings  as  are 
mainly  imitative  of  old  examples,  there  are 
many  drawings  besides  those  which  w’o  have 
referred  to,  which  would  claim  notice,  besides 
some  illustrations  of  executed  works  of  merit, 
though  not  of  the  first  public  importance,  and 
other  dr.awings  of  works  of  restoration, — a branch 
of  architects’  practice  requiring  very  peculiar 
qualifications — it  is  hard  to  say  whether  those  of 
the  artist, — considering  that  if  appreciation  of  the 
art  is  required,  in  one  respect  certainly  is  not,  the 
exercise.  Without  efi’urt  at  classification,  we 
come  to  the  illustration  of  the  “New  Chapel  in 
the  Royal  Dockyard”  (7),  hy  Mr.  Cl.  G.  Scott, 
one  of  two  chapels  at  Woolwich,  erected  or  de- 
signed, of  which  drawings  are  exhibited.  The  pre- 
sent design  is  Early  English,  with  apse,  and  gables 
to  the  bays  of  the  aisles.  The  other,  the  “ Con- 
gregational Church  now  erecting,”  by  Messrs. 
Lander  and  Bedells,  appears  to  be  inferior  to 
some  of  their  works,  before  exhibited;  and,  as 
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to  tlie  tower  and  spire,  to  the  additions  which  they 
have  made  to  the  Church  of  St.  Mary  Toliners, 
Hertfordshire  (IGl).  The  tower  in  the  latter 
church  terminates  in  an  octagon  lantern  stage, 
with  trcfoliated  openings,  and  with  a spire,  the 
hody  of  the  tower  having  pinnacles.  In  the 
“Congregational  Church,”  the  exterior  view 
(1  OS)  shows  that  the  tower  has  buttresses  with- 
out any  sufficient  termination,  aud  a not  elegant 
arrangement  of  the  stage  at  the  base  of  the  spire. 
It  is  gabled  in  the  centre  of  each  side,  for  the 
clock  face;  and  the  octagon  spire  docs  not  spring 
well  from  the  sqn.rre  of  the  tower.  Porches  or 
external  corridors  are  added,  each  side,  to  the 
entrance  under  the  tower.  The  interior  of  the 
church  (109)  is  very  unsatisfactory  in  details;  the 
roof  Is  not  structural,  and  the  polychroray  ou  the 
ceiling  not  in  good  taste.  IMr.  Street,  besides 
photogr.aphs  frcmi  the  drawings  of  his  design 
for  the  War  Office  (9),  and  of  his  design  for  the 
Poreign  Office,  to  which  a premium  was  awarded 
(3S6  and  389),  has  a view’  of  a church  to  be 
built  in  the  jiavish  of  St.  John,  Westminster  (160). 
In  the  last,  tVie  design  has  the  piquancy  of  detail 
and  the  clever  treatment  of  common  brickwork 
with  stone,  which  characterise  Mr.  Street’s  w'ork, 
along  with  disproportionate  size  and  blankness  in 
the  outline  of  the  tower.  The  tower  is  terminated 
by  a peculiar  capping — a combination  of  a trun- 
cated pyramid  with  a cluster  of  four  angle  pin- 
lucles,  and  a larger  spirelet  in  the  centre,  an  ar- 
rangement which,  under  modifications,  appears  to 
he  in  some  favour.  It  may  be  discovered  in  a 
design  to  be  mentioned  shortly.  The  same  archi- 
tict  exhibits  also  a “Design  for  a Pulpit”  (167). 
and  an  “ Elevation  of  the  Campanile  at  Florence  ” 
(3-13),  from  sketches  and  measurements.  The  last 
drawing,  good  as  it  is,  will  give  to  few  an  idea  of 
the  merit  which  has  been  discovered  in  the  work  at 
Florence. 

Mr.  Colling’s  church,  now  erecting  in  Hooton 
Park,  Cheshire,  well  shown  in  a south-west  view 
(1 51),  aud  an  interior  view  of  the  chancel  (135),  we 
were  acquainted  with,  though  not  from  the  same 
drawings.  The  design  is  mainly  Lombardic  (per- 
haps not  the  architect’s  choice),  and  though  imita- 
tive and  helping  to  increase  that  prevalence  of 
many  ditlerent  style.s,  imitatively  used  for  the  most 
part,  which  has  been  an  error,  and  is  the  danger  of 
our  time,  it  has  some  features  in  which  taste  and 
original  thought  appear.  The  sandstone  used  is 
hath  white  and  red,  showing  internally,  and  the 
arches  are  supported  on  red  granite  columns.  The 
plan  is  cruciform,  with  apse  and  ambulatory  ; the 
transepts,  however,  are  of  very  slight  projection; 
and  there  is  a western  porch,  and  a campanile- 
tower  joined  to  the  church  by  a covered  way.  The 
crowning  feature  in  the  design,  an  open  lantern 
with  pyramidal  capping,  is  well  treated ; hut  it  is 
not  clear  from  the  drawings,  how  the  lighting 
indicated  in  a sketch  of  the  lantern  internally, 
could  he  managed  without  glazing  or  some 
arrangement  ditferent  to  that  which  we  can 
gather  from  the  external  perspective.  Speaking 
of  the  feature  last-named  in  the  design,  we  may 
mention  that  there  is  a clever  treatment  of  the 
dome,  richly  decorated  on  a Gothic  tower,  in 
“ The  Palace  of  Art”  (99),  a drawing  illustrative  of 
some  verses  in  one  of  Tennyson’s  poems.  Kequiring 
the  best  light,  it  has  unfortunately  got  placed  in  a 
corner  of  the  west  room,  the  ceiling  of  which  is  Hat 
at  the  sides,  and  the  light  of  the  room  thus  not  so 
good  as  by  the  arrangement  of  the  galleries  sho%vn 
in  our  recent  view.  The  drawing  has  several 
el.iborate  spire-capjied  towers;  and  the  whole  may 
be  considered  a poetical  composition,  though  it 
be  hardly  belonging  to  the  practical  architectural 
character  of  design  for  which  we  contend. 

Mr.  Goldie’s  “Design  for  St.  Peter’s  and  St. 
P.tul's  Church,  Berne,  to  which  a gold  medal  was 
awarded”  (17),  still,  like  other  works  of  the 
branch  ecclesiastical,  has,  we  think,  more  than  is 
desirable  of  the  appearance  of  imitation,  though 
it  be  here,  of  continental  models.  The  tower  is 
characterized  by  the  long,  narrow  lights  in  the 
iii.iiu  upper  story,  and  a pyramidal  tiled  roof. 
Another  design,  before  alluded  to,  rather  to  be 
ascribed  to  Messrs.  Hadfield  and  Goldie — “ The 
Homan  Catholic  Church  of  St.  Patrick  ” (35),  now 
erecting  at  Bandon,  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the 
square  tower  crowned  with  four  octago/.al  pin- 
nacles, or  spirelets,  slate-covered,  clustered  round 
the  larger  feature  of  the  same  kind  in  the  centre. 
Mr.  Goldie’s  “Studies  for  Works  in  Progress” 
(350),  as  well  as  his  “ Studies  suggested  by  Scott’s 
‘.Secular  audDomestic  Architecture’”  (3-19), testify 
to  his  possession  of  aclever  hand,  and  perhaps  a still 
higher  order  of  mind  than  he  has  manifested  in  the 
churches  named;  but  the  design  (Hadfield  and 
Goldie)  “for  Memorial  Altar  and  Reredos,  St. 
VincentRoman Catholic  Church,  Cork  ” (334),  may 


rank  with  the  best  Gothic  works  ofthe  class.  The 
church  at  Gerrard’s  Cross,  Bucks,  designed  by 
Mr.  Tite  (369),  is  of  very  dift'erent  character  to 
most  of  the  churches  of  recent  date,  since  it  has 
a central  dome,  and  apparently,  Italian  details; 
but  the  model  exhibited  by  the  clerk  of  the  works 
is  worse  than  useless;  and  we  may  here  say, 
applying  the  remark  even  to  the  far  better  model 
of  Heckiiigton  Church,  that  the  mode  of  repre- 
sentation by  model  can  be  of  little  worth,  unless 
the  modelling  be  executed  in  manner  equal  to  that 
of  the  very  best  models  that  have  been  produced. 
If  not  so,  the  model  fails,  by  the  details,  in  those 
\x)mts  which,  as  we  have  shown,  are  absolutely 
jx-vrt  of  what  the  representation  professes  to  show, 
and  what  the  object  requires  in  regard  to  the 
question  of  the  general  effect. 

The  restorations  of  which  there  are  illustra- 
tions exhibited,  include  those  of  the  “West  Front 
of  Winchester  Cathedral,”  in  progress  (13),  by 
Mr.  J.  Colson  ; the  “ Central  Tower”  of  Durham 
Cathedral,  the  upper  stage  of  which  is  to  be  shortly 
commenced  (127),  by  Mr.  G.  G.  Scott  and  Messrs. 
Walton  and  Robson;  “Walsokcu  Church,  Xor- 
folk”  (18),  by  Mr.  W.  Smith;  the  “church  at 
Saling  3Iagna,  Essex”  (116, 117,  and  118),  as  partly 
rebuilt,  and  with  proposed  restorations ; the 
“church  at  Panfield,  Essex  (repaired  and  partly 
rebuilt)’’  (319  and  320);  and  the  “church  at 
DlanlUwen,  Pembrokeshire”  (311),  all  by  Mr. 
R.  J.  Withers;  “M'atton  Church,  Herts”  (170), 
with  good  woodwork,  and  “St.  Peter’s  Church, 
Thanet”  (172),  both  by  Mr.  J.  Chirko;  and 
“St.  Luke’s  Church,  Hey  wood,  Lancashire;  about 
to  be  rebuilt”  (331).  also  by  the  architect  last 
named.  We  have  difficulty  sometimes  in  forming 
opinion  as  to  works  of  this  class,  from  the 
absence  of  more  explicit  information  by  the 
architects,  whether  the  works  are  mere  restora- 
tions, or  rebuihlings  on  the  former  plan  and 
design,  or  whether  the  “ re-bnilding”  is  to  new 
design  j for,  on  such  data  only,  can  the  value  aud 
merit  of  the  work  be  determined.  Thus,  the 
very  long  chancel  of  the  Ileywood  Church  may  be 
right  in  a work  restored  j but  we  have  lately  seen 
reason  to  doubt  how  far  such  adherence  to  asso- 
ciation (call  it  traditional)  is  justifiable  in  new 
churches — use  of  a building  being  considered. 
The  fact  that  the  churches  of  South  Lancashire 
are  mostly  Late  Perpendicular,  would  lead  to  the 
inference  that  the  present  architect’s  work,  which 
is  Early  English  and  Decorated  in  character,  is 
not  according  to  any  old  design. 

In  relation  to  the  subject  of  plan  appropriate 
to  churches,  Mr.  Truefitt’s  “St.  George’s  Tem- 
porary Church,  Tuft’nell  Park,  Holloway,  with 
sittings  for  900  persons,  erected  in  six  weeks,  at  a 
cost  of  700/.”  raises  questions  that  are  interesting. 
It  is  a many-sided  building,  neai’ly  circular, 
thnber-frameil,  with  conical  roof,  lantern  and 
skylights  at  the  top,  the  seats  stepped  up  in 
concentric  ranges  from  the  pulpit  as  a centre. 
The  roof  has  a span  nearly  equal  to  that  of 
Westminster  Hall,  without  cross-tie.  The  half- 
trusses butt  near  the  top,  hut  in  a peculiar  manner, 
against  a ring,  formed  in  very  short  lengths  of 
timber,  connected  by  angle  pieces  of  iron  or 
straps.  Each  half-truss  is  composed  of  principal 
members  or  rafters,  perhaps  10  or  15  feet  apart 
at  the  foot  (seeu  in  the  section),  and  there 
connected  by  a tie  or  horizontal  member,  the 
whole  resting  on  the  posts  of  the  weather- 
boarded  external  inclosure,  and  of  a corresponding 
circuit  internally ; the  two  posts  being  also  con- 
nected by  diagonal  bracing,  but  at  the  feet,  below 
the  flooring  of  the  seats.  The  rafter  next  the  roof- 
covering  is  in  a single  piece : the  inner  member 
or  series  of  rafters,  in  several  pieces.  Is  strength- 
ened by  a continuous  strap  of  iron.  The  expe- 
riment was  a bold  one;  and  the  method  of  con- 
struction demands  examination.  In  a roof  of  low 
pitch,  it  is  very  questionable  whether  the  heads 
of  rafters  could  be  safely  framed  to  no  other 
support  than  a mere  circle  or  curb  of  timber,  and 
accordingly  in  the  roof  of  the  lecture-theatre  at 
the  South  Kensington  Museum,  where  there  is  no 
cross-tie,  the  idea  of  butting  the  rafters  at  the 
top  against  any  curb  was  dismissed,  if  thought  of, 
in  favour  of  the  existing  arrangement,  in  which 
they  meet  at  the  apex.  In  a roof  of  high-pitch, 
and  where  there  is  a system  of  trussing,  the  same 
necessity  may  not  exist ; hut  the  power  of  the 
w'ind  would  seem  to  call  for  extraordinary  po- 
visions  at  the  feet  of  the  rafters.  The  provisions 
in  the  Tufnell  Park  Church,  confined  to  the 
diagonal  bracings  at  the  feet  of  the  posts,  and 
the  short  strap  like  that  in  an  ordinary  truss, 
at  the  foot  of  each  outer  rafter,  seem  scarcely 
sufficient.  However,  the  success  of  the  arrange- 
ment for  a temporary  building  may  be  considered 
proved,  by  the  test  of  high  winds.  Regarding 


the  plan,  considered  in  relation  to  purpose  of 
the  building,  it  is  obvious  that  if  any  arrange- 
ment of  seats,  similar  to  that  in  the  present 
case,  be  adopted  by  congregations  more  or  less 
holding  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Established  Church, 
as  an  arrangement  which  arises  naturally  from 
the  requirements  of  an  auditorium  and  preaching- 
room  ; and  if,  in  the  majority  of  temporary 
churches,  obstructing  piers  and  elongated  chan- 
cels are  never  thought  essential,  it  follows  that 
the  usual  plan  of  churches  is  kept  up  solely  on  the 
score  of  associations,  and  those  such  as  many  friends 
of  the  Church  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  uudesirablc  to 
encourage,  as  well  iis  at  a disadvantage  in  regard 
to  what  we  may  believe  to  be  the  chief  object  in 
a Protestant  church.  This  at  least  we  know',  that 
there  can  be  no  practice  of  church-building  that 
will  prove  satisfactory  to  all  classes,  till  after 
churchmen  have  agreed  on  qnestions  of  ritual,  or 
agreed  to  dill'er  ; and  that  there  can  be  no  eccle- 
siastical architecture  possessing  the  higher  attri- 
butes of  the  art,  till  after  such  time. 

We  sbonld  have  mentioned  Mr.  Aslqiitel’s 
“ Designs  for  Restoration  of  St.  Margaret’s,  West- 
minster” (121),  wherein  a spire  of  open-work  is 
proposed,  together  with  aisle-windows  of  combined 
Decorated  and  Perpendicular  tracery,  and  a clere- 
story of  later  Perpendicular,  with  much  external 
panelling. 

We  must  now  glance  at  some  drawings  of  works 
of  actual  execution,  which  have  escaped  previous 
notice.  Amongst  them  are  Mr.  Knightley’s  de- 
signs (15),  including  schools  at  Greenwich  and 
Enfield  (with  minister’s  house);  a parsonage.  Do 
Beauvoir  Town  ; a villa  at  Caterhara,  and  a cliapel 
at  Islington.  They  are  cleverly  sketched,  and  are 
inclosed  in  the  same  fr.ame,  with  ornamental  bor- 
ders to  each  subject.  Mr.  R.  H.  Shout’s  “ Barwick 
House,  near  Yeovil,  as  altered  and  enlarged”  (22), 
is  characterized  by  some  of  the  more  eccentric 
features  of  the  Jacobean  style,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  decoration  over  the  windows.  Mullions  are 
omitted.  Mr.  A.  Jl.  Dunn  exhibits  (29)  a view  of 
“the  Stephenson  Memorial  Schools,  erected  at 
Willington,  near  Xew'castlc-on-Tyne,  upon  the 
site  of  the  cottage  in  which  George  Steplicnson 
lived  and  Robert  Stephenson  was  born.”  They 
are  Gothic,  of  red  brick  and  stone.  The  “ Albert 
Institution,”  Gravel-lane,  Blackfriars,  now  in  pro- 
gress from  the  original  design  of  Mr.  J.  W. 
Papwortb,  at  a cost  of  about  1,350/.  (50),  with  the 
other  “sketch  (51),  showing  addition”  (of  top 
story,  as  proposed,  if  150/.  additional  can  be  col- 
lected), is  too  important  from  its  subject,  and  as 
the  work  of  a hard-working  and  clever  man,  to  be 
passed  over;  though  tlie  design  will  not  coinm.and 
general  admiration.  In  No.  64 — “ Photographs 
of  house  erected  at  Colchester”  - — and  (67)  a 
drawing  of  the  entrance  of  the  same  building, 
we  recognize  a work  by  Mr.  C.  F.  Hayward, 
which  we  have  seen  before.  As  compared  with 
the  majority  of  the  Gothic  works,  it  is  remark- 
able for  the  originality  combined  with  merit 
of  its  details.  The  “ Entrance  Porch,  about  to 
be  erected  at  SwaR'ham  Prior  Vicarage”  (69),  by 
the  same  author,  has  a peculiar  pent-house  shade 
in  front,  hipped  on  to  the  main  roo^  so  as  to 
leave  a small  gable  at  the  top.  Mr.  Withers’s 
“ Parsonage,  erecting  at  Saling  Magna,  Essex  ”(68), 
has  more  of  the  imitative  character  ; and  w’e  notice 
that  in  entering,  the  kitchen  door  must  be  passed 
in  order  to  get  to  the  parlours.  This  disadvan- 
tage, however,  may  have  been  deemed  unim- 
portant, as  compared  with  the  advantage  of  a 
prospect  from  the  study,  placed  in  what  otherwise 
would  have  been  the  better  position  for  the 
kitchen.  Mr.  Withers  has  a considerable  number 
of  works  altogether,  in  the  collection.  One  of  the 
best  of  them  is  the  “ Glass  Painting  Works  aud 
Studio,  Endell-street,  Bloomsbury,  erecting  for 
Messrs.  Lavers  and  Barraud  ” (171).  The  cha- 
racter is  produced  by  the  high-pitched  roof ; large 
windows  at  the  top,  with  pointed  arches  and  gables, 
well  grouped;  windows  of  the  third  story  as  an 
arcade;  and  relieving  arches  in  yellow  and  black 
brick,  in  combination  with  the  red  brick  of  the 
general  walling,  which  has  no  recesses  or  projections. 
These  last  available  features  of  effect,  however,  are 
well  managed  in  the  same  author’s  designs — ten, 
or  eleven,  numbered  189  a ; and  these  also  have 
much  freshness  of  character,  combined  with  excel- 
lence ; and  the  drawing  is  evidently  that  of  a pi*ac- 
tised  hand.  “The  PuWic  Buildings  and  Markets, 
erecting  at  Cardigan”  (353),  also,  characterized  by 
much  that  is  needed  in  all  good  architecture, 
should  be  looked  at.  “The  ‘Llwyn’  House,  near 
Oswestry”  (76),  by  Mr.  J.  Blake,  is  well  managed 
as  to  the  recessed  centre,  with  loggia  and 
crowning  attic,  but  is  injured  by  heavy  termina- 
tions to  the  chimneys,  and  by  repetition  of  the 
same  character  in  the  roof  covering,  in  two 
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stages,  to  tlie  tower  at  the  side.  “Pentreweni, 
near  Oswestry”  (82),  is  still  less  successful:  styles 
are  mixed  not  in  the  manner  which  is  allowable 
for  the  sake  of  novelty,  but  so  as  to  produce  dis- 
cordance of  character;  and  a gablet  which  there 
is  in  one  part  of  the  design,  appears  to  terminate 
no  portion  of  roof,  but  to  be  merely  for  support  of  a 
vane  and  exhibition  of  some  coat  of  arms.  Objects 
such  as  these  last,  should,  according  to  all  good 
principle  of  architecture,  be  attained  in  some  other 
way  than  by  the  mimicry  of  features  associated 
with  uses,  structural  and  otherwise,  of  a well- 
understood  and  defined  character.  The  correct 
principle  is  a very  simple  one  : it  should  be  never 
forgotten  in  any  work  of  archltectirre  or  of  deco- 
rative design;  yet  it  is  singular  how  frequently  it 
is  still  contravened,  and  at  a time  when  so  much 
should  have  been  learned  from  tlie  Gothic.  “ The 
Pumping  House  and  Boiler  House  ” (85),  for  the 
South  Stafibrdshire  Waterworks  Company,  near 
Lichfield,  faced  with  Staffordshire  blue  brick,  with 
a cornice  of  small  arches  and  other  decorative 
features  in  red  brick,  and  the  tower  enclosing  the 
stand  pipe  or  safety-valve  (96),  it  is  difficult,  per- 
haps, to  appreciate  as  they  deserve,  because  the 
general  colour  is  so  unfamiliar  to  us.  The  tower, 
however,  appears  to  be  a good  plain  design, 
whilst  effective  and  not  inappropriate  to  the  pur- 
pose. Judging  from  what  has  been  produced  of  late, 
difficulty  is  found  in  distinctively  marking  the 
character  of  such  towers,  as  well  as  chimney- 
shafts,  as  distinct  from  the  Italian  bell-towers 
from  which  they  have  been  too  often  directly 
copied. 

The  “ Now  Borough  Dispensai’y,  Newport,  Mon- 
mouth” (94)  and  the  “New  Public  Rooms  now 
building”  (97)  by  Mr.  W.  G.  Habershon,  are  of 
Gothic  character.  High-pitched  roofs,  windows 
with  pointed  arches,  and  tympana  set  with 
black  and  red  bricks,  herring-boned,  and  an  upper 
range  of  windows  as  half-dormers  under  gablets, 
are  the  inaiu  features  in  those  works.  The  same 
architect’s  drawing  of  “ Designs  for  Villa  Resi- 
dences to  be  erected  on  the  Estate  of  Sir  Culling  E. 
Eardley,  Bart.  Belvidere-park,  Erith  ”(192),  is  be- 
yond reach  of  discriminating  sight.  Gothic  man- 
sionslatelycompleted,  are  exhibited;  one  at  Balgay, 
Forfarsliii'e  (70),  by  Mr.  H.  E.  Coe,  and  one  at 
Nutfield,  Surrey  (123),  by  Mr.  J.  Norton.  The 
house  built  for  Mr.  C.  R.  Coxwell,  Great  Mal- 
vern (132),  by  Mr.  Webbe,  has  an  excellent 
constructed  site  raised  in  double  terraces,  and  ha.s 
a certain  degree  of  effect ; but  the  combination  of 
the  castellated  features  with  the  Domestic  Gothic, 

is  not  harmonious. Imitation  is  still  more  the 

character,  and  the  picturesque  the  effort,  in  the 
*‘Two  Cottages  erected  near  Gloucester”  for  Mr. 
T.  G.  Parry  (139),  by  Messrs.  Hugall  and  Male. 
They  have  half-timbered  upper  stories,  overhang- 
ing.  There  is  good  arrangement  of  the  features 

in  Mr.  J.  Macklaiid’s  Schools  and  Master’s  House, 
for  the  Trustees  of  the  Charity  Estates  of  Sutton 
St.  James,  Lincolnshire  (I-IS),  — thongh  these 
elements,  red  brick  and  black  stripe.s,  recessed 
centre,  bell-gable,  and  wooden  porch,  present  little 
variation  that  can  be  described  in  words. 

It  is  impossible  to  avoid  noticing  at  this  stage 
in  our  examination  of  the  drawings,  along  with 
the  love  of  brickwork  in  patterns,  the  more 
general  use  of  the  pointed  arch,  rather  than  the 
lintelled  head,  to  openings,  in  the  buildings 
which  adopt  the  Gothic  style  of  architecture.  \Ve 
have  still  to  look  at  some  of  the  drawings,  and  the 
whole  of  the  competition  designs. 


and  other  forms  of  the  pre-Norman  and  Medimval 
periods,  to  which  another  paper  would  have  to  be 
devoted. 

Mr.  Layard,  with  reference  to  Mr.  Bell’s  resto- 
ration of  the  cherubim  in  the  Temple,  said  that  he 
had  adopted  a type  of  art  that  did  not  then  exist. 
It  was  like  the  restoration  of  the  Shield  of 
Achilles,  in  which  artists  liad  indulged;  availing 
themselves  of  all  they  knew  of  Greek  art,  which 
was  not  perfected  till  a much  later  period.  Of 
Jewish  art  we  know  nothing:  not  an  example  re- 
mains. Josephus  says  the  body  of  the  cherubim 
was  that  of  an  animal,  and  be  believed  they  were 
much  like  the  winged  forms  found  at  Nineveh. 


secretary,  there  were  three  competitors;  and  the 
premium  was  awarded  to  Mr.  William  Doel,  of 
John-street,  Chelsea.  Mr.  Clarke,  he  regretted  to 
say,  although  now  able  to  leave  his  bed,  was  still 
too  ill  to  attend  on  that  occasion,  much  as  he 
had  desired  it.  A prize  of  10?.  had  been  offered  by 
the  committee  of  the  Architectural  Museum,  for  a 
piece  of  hammered  work  in  iron,  but  for  this  there 
were  no  competitors.  This  was  to  be  regretted : 
a demand  for  iron-work  of  good  class  was  grow- 
ing. The  principles  which  should  guide  its  pro- 
duction were  studied ; and  there  were  many  men 
who  had  artistical  command  over  the  metal,  and 
who,  if  they  could  have  been  induced  to  compete. 


The  Assyrians  were  allied  with  the  Jews,  who  might  have  advanced  their  reputation  by  the 
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had  from  them  all  their  art.  He  doubted  the 
practicability  or  desirability  of  using  the  sphinx 
in  our  architecture : a nation  could  not  satisfac- 
torily use  a form  in  which  it  had  no  credence. 
Mr.  Layard  spoke  of  the  effect  the  winged  figures 
had  upon  him  when  they  were  first  dug  out  in 
Assyria,  and  said,  as  to  the  restoration  at  the 
Crystal  Palace,  that  though  the  lower  part  was 
accurate,  he  did  not  agree  with  the  colouring 
adopted — it  was  overdone.  He  did  not  think  any 
one  could  judge  of  the  effect  of  colour  in  ancient 
buildings,  or  sculpture,  from  what  we  saw  done 
at  home.  Paint  on  plaster  looked  very  differently 
from  paint  on  alabaster ; and  moreover  we  did 
not  know  what  description  of  colours  the  Assyrians 
used. 

Mr.  Woodthorpe  said  the  dlminutiv'e  and 
cramped  way  in  which  we  were  forced  to  carry 
out  our  works  prevented  the  use  of  such  forms  as 
Mr.  Bell  had  indicated.  English  architects  had 
no  chance,  and  the  general  mind  became  accus- 
tomed to  mean  and  petty  details. 

Mr.  Twining  and  others  also  took  part  in  the 
debate,  and  thanks  were  voted  to  Mr.  Bell. 

At  the  ordinary  general  meeting  to  be  held  on 
Monday  evening,  the  4th  of  April,  the  chair  will 
be  taken  by  Earl  de  Grey,  president,  when  the 
medals  will  be  presented,  and  the  following  paper 
will  be  read  • — “ Some  Account  of  the  Life  and 
Works  of  Baldassare  Peruzzi,”  by  Mr.  S.  Aiii^ell, 
Fellow. 


ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

At  the  ordinary  general  meeting,  held  on 
Monday  evening,  the  28th  of  March,  Mr.  Hussey, 
\ .1 . ill  the  chair,  Mr.  John  Bell  read  a paper  of 
some  length  “ On  the  Composite  vital  Forms  of 
Art,  in  relation  to  Architectiu'e,  Painting,  and 
Decoration,  and  as  Symbols;  being  an  Attempt  at 
a Sketch  of  their  Art-history,”  and  illustrated  it 
with  a number  of  sketches  and  tracings  of  winged 
human  figures,  or  angels,  cherubim,  and  sphinxes, 
includiug  some  sketches  by  Mr.  Bell,  showing  his 
idea  of  the  cherubim  in  the  Temple,  founded  on 
the  description  by  Isaiah  of  the  angels  with  six 
paper  treated  at  considerable  lengtli 
ot  the  Egyptian,  Assyrian,  and  Greek  sphiux.  The 
Lg^jtian  sphinx,  the  lion’s  body  and  the  man’s 
®y™bol  of  intellectual  and  physical 
strengtli,  he  regarded  as  the  noblest  symboi  used 
by  the  ancient  world.  For  the  Anglo-Saxon  race 
he  added  the  eagle’s  wings,  and  e.xhibited  a model 
of  such  a sphmx.  suggested  to  hold  each  end  of  the 
Atlantic  telegraph  when  successfully  laid. 

Mr.  M.  D.  Wyatt,  to  open  the  discussion  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  paper,  pointed  to  the  Dracontian 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  MUSEUM. 

PEESEXTATIOR  OE  PSIZES. — COLOUE. 

Wednesday  evening  last,  March  30th,  was 
set  apart  for  the  presentation  of  prizes  to  art- 
workmen.  Ill  the  absence  of  Mr.  Beresford  Hope, 
M.P.  Mr.  George  Godwin  Introduced  Mr.  Georgi 
Scharf,  who  delivered  a discourse  “ On  the  AppU' 
cation  of  Colour  to  Form,  and  their  distinctive 
Properties.”  We  will  give  the  heads  of  his  lecture 
on  another  occasion,  Mr.  Scharf  assumed  as 
' settled  that  ancient  statues  were  painted,  and  in- 
clined to  the  belief  that  modern  sculpture  might 
be  so  improved.  He  thought  that  no  modern 
endeavour  in  that  dii'cction  had  been  carried  far 
enough  to  test  its  value.  At  the  close  of  his 
address, — 

Mr.  Godwin  said  it  had,  quite  accidentilly,  de- 
volved on  him  to  present  to  the  successful  com- 
petitors the  prizes  offered  last  session  through  the 
Committee  of  the  Architectural  Museum.  Mr. 
Beresford  Hope  had  so  conclusive!}’  shown  the  in- 
terest with  which  he  regarded  the  proceedings  in 
the  Museum,  that  it  would  at  once  be  felt  that  his 
absence  ou  that  occasion  was  caused  by  circum- 
stances beyond  his  control.  It  would  be  remem- 
bered that  a prize  of  51.  5s.  was  ofl'ered  by  the 
Ecclesiological  Society,  through  the  committee 
of  the  Museum,  for  a coloured  decoration.  For 
this  there  were  si.x  competitors,  and  the  prize 
was  ultimately  awarded  to  Mr.  A,  O.  P.  Harrison, 
of  337,  Euston-road.  For  wood  carving,  a prize 
of  5?.  53.  was  offered  by  Mr,  Beresford  Hope. 
Two  competitors  came  forward,  and  a diminished 
prize  of  3/.  Ss.  was  awarded  to  Mr.  John  Chap- 
man, of  23,  E:ist-placc,  Lambeth.  For  drawings 
from  specimens  in  the  Architectural  Museum, 
51.  5s.  had  been  ofiered  by  himself.  For  tliis 
there  were  but  two  competitors,  and  a diminished 
prize  of  3?.  3s.  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Edmund 
E.  Kirby,  of  14,  Buckiiigbam -street.  It  had 
to  be  owned  that  the  committee  were  sur- 
prised that  the  response  to  this  invitation  had 
not  been  more  full.  For  x-easons,  doubtless  good 
cues,  the  committee  had  not  awarded  the  whole 
sum.  The  second  competitor  was  a working 
man,  John  Dalglish,  who  bad  executed  his 
drawings  under  great  difficulties  ; and  he 
(the  speaker)  thought  he  should  best  carry 
out  the  views  of  the  committee,  by  Lauding 
to  him  the  remaining  two  guineas  iu  at-know- 
ledgment  of  his  efforts.  For  the  premium  of 
2?.  2s.  for  modelling  In  plaster  from  natural  foliage, 
offered  by  Mr.  Joseph  Clarke,  their  honorary 


publicity  success  in  that  place  would  have  given 
them. 

The  premiums  were  then  presented  to  the  several 
competitors,  accompanied  with  au  engrossed  cer- 
tificate in  each  case,  and  some  w'ords  of  good 
wishes  on  the  part  of  the  committee.  Mr.  Godwin 
said  he  had  further  to  announce  the  offer  of  other 
prizes.  The  Committee  of  the  Architectural 
Museum  proposed  to  give  to  art-workmen  two 
prizes  (5?.  5s.  and  3?.  3s.)  for  the  most  meritorious 
specimens  of  carving  in  wood,  being  the  enrich- 
ment of  a hollow  moulding,  either  in  natural  or 
conventional  foliage,  with  or  without  animal  life; 
and  a prize  of  five  guineas  was  offered  by  the 
Ecclesiological  Society  through  the  Committee  of 
the  Architectural  Museum,  for  the  competitor  who 
would  show’  himself  most  successful  in  colouring, 
according  to  his  own  judgment,  a panel  from  a 
tomb  in  the  church  of  8.  Giovanni,  in  Verona.  It 
coutains  a figure  surrounded  with  foliage  on  a flat 
ground  in  low-relief,  and  enclosed  in  a narrow’ 
border. — Mr.  Beresford  Hope,  would,  further,  give 
three  guineas  in  one  or  more  extra  prizes  if  any 
work  appeared  deserving  of  being  so  rewarded. 
The  general  conditions  would  he  published  and 
might  he  obtained  at  the  Museum.  He  had  then, 
he  continued,  only  to  propose  a vote  of  thanks 
to  Mr.  Scharf  for  his  interesting  discourse.  The 
advisability  or  otherwise  of  colouring  statues  was 
still  an  open  question.  Although  it  was  certain 
that  the  ancients  did  colour  statuary,  it  was 
equally  certain  that  some  of  their  finest  statues 
were  not  coloured;  so  that  so  far  as  precedent 
went,  we  were  still  called  on  to  use  our  own 
judgment  on  the  subject.  It  had  been  urged  by 
some,  and  he  thought  with  force,  that  all  the  an- 
cient sculptui’c  discovered  with  colour  upon  it  had 
formed  part  of  architectural  compositious.  For 
his  own  part  he  was  not  anxious  to  find  sculptors 
resorting  to  the  use  of  colour  in  statuary  of  the 
highest  class:  he  would  rather  it  trusted  entirely 
to  form  ; hut  as  regarded  sculpture  forming  port 
of  buildings,  in  which  capacity  it  was  to  he  hoped 
it  would  be  more  and  more  used,  colour  might  most 
usefully  be  employed  to  heighten  its  effect,  and 
harnxonize  the  whole.  Thanks  having  been  voted, 
the  meeting  separated. 


LECTURES  AT  THE  ARCHITECTURAL 
EXHIBITION. 

The  first  lecture  of  the  course  arranged  by  the 
committee  of  the  Architectural  Exhibition,  *Cou- 
duit-street,  was  delivered  on  Tuesday  evening  last, 
by  Mr.  Sydney  Smirke,  A.R.A.  and  was  ou  the 
Use  of  Colour  in  Architecture.  The  chair  was 
taken  by  Mr.  A.  Ashpitel,  who  stated  that  Sir 
Charles  Barry  was  unavoidably  preveuted,  through 
indisposition,  from  being  present. 

The  substance  of  Mr.  Smirke’s  lecture  was 
read  by  him  at  the  Royal  Academy  in  February 
of  last  year,  and  was  then  printed  by  us  eiitii’e.* 
In  coiniuencing  bis  address,  Mr.  Smirke  said: — I 
canuot  do  so  without  first  complimenting  the 
members  of  the  Arehitectiiral  Exhibition  on  the 
important  and  conspicuous  place  winch  the  Asso- 
ciation has  achieved  for  itself  in  the  public  eye, 
and  on  the  brightness  of  its  future  prospects.  The 
spirit  of  friendly  emulation  in  which  this  Exhibi- 
tion is  conceived  is  most  honourable  to  the  profes- 
sion, and  well  adapted  to  x-aise  it  in  public  estima- 
tion. It  is  productive  of  this  further  advantage, 
that  it  enables  us  the  better  to  appreciate  ourselves. 
To  know  oneself,  yi'wOi  atavrov,  has  at  all  times 
been  bold  to  be  an  important  acquirement;  andupon 
these  walls  the  architect  learns  at  once  the  valu- 
able lesson  of  his  strength  or  of  his  weakness.  An 
Exhibition  like  this  is  admirably  calculated  to 
give  encouragement  to  modest  merit,  and  some- 
times, perhaps,  to  bring  down  to  its  own  right 
level  the  flattering  estimate  that  some  may  have 
formed  of  their  own  powers.  The  liberal  tone  of 
sentiment  which  prevails  in  this  annual  exhibition 
finds  further  illustration  in  the  practice  which  the 


* See  vol.  xvi.  p.  i 
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members  have  established  within  its  walls  of 
addressing  each  other  on  subjects  connected  with 
our  common  art.  The  interchange  of  ideas  and 
opinions  becomes  thus  far  more  complete  and 
effectual  when  we  thus  frankly  lay  before  each 
other  not  only  the  efforts  of  our  pencil,  but  the 
results  also  of  our  own  rellections  and  inquiries. 

It  is  'ndth  this  latter  object  in  view  that  I now 
propose  to  address  you.  I do  not  hope  to  tell  you 
anything  that  is  new  to  you  on  the  subject  of 
colour,  but  if  I succeed  in  assisting  your  studies  on 
this  interesting  subject,  by  bringing  together,  into 
a collective  form,  scattered  truths,  and  insulated 
facts  j laying  them  before  you,  and  explaining 
their  mutual  bearing,  so  as  to  render  them  more 
palpable  and  evident,  I shall,  indeed,  be  well 
pleased,  for  I shall  then  have  accomplished  all  that 
I have  ventured  to  propose  to  myself  now  to  do. 

How  and  why  it  is  that  the  peculiar  quality, 
colour,  which  is  inherent  more  or  less  in  every 
visible  object,  should  please  or  offend  the  eye,  has 
engaged  the  attention  of  many  philosophic 
inquirers  ; but  I shall  not  regard  it  as  any  part  of 
my  business  here  to-night  to  detain  you  with  such 
theories, — theories  which,  if  well  founded,  might 
seem  almost  to  reduce  the  pleasures  of  the  eye  to 
a mathematical  formula. 

It  is  enough  for  me,  here,  to  say  that  it  has 
pleased  the  Creator  to  endow  colour  with  certain 
attributes  which  it  behoves  every  artist,  whatever 
may  be  the  particular  branch  of  art  he  cultivates, 
to  make  himself  thoroughly  acquainted  with,  inas- 
much as  those  attributes  exercise  a powerful 
influence  on  all  the  arts  of  design. 

The  reading  of  the  paper  being  concluded, 

The  Chairman  said,  according  to  custom,  it 
now  became  his  pleasing  duty  to  propose  a vote  of 
thanks  to  the  lecturer  fbr  his  able  lecture.  How- 
ever difficult  the  subject  was  in  itself,  and  however 
confused  it  might  be  rendered,  from  what  had  been 
frequently  said  and  written  hy  others,  he  was  sure 
the  meeting  would  agree  with  him  that  the  lec- 
turer had  treated  it  not  only  in  a full,  complete, 
and  scientific,  but  also  in  a most  lucid  and  com- 
prohensive  manner.  It  was  not  their  custom,  as 
the  assembly  were  aware,  to  enter  into  a dis- 
cussion, or  for  the  chairman  to  offer  any  opinions 
of  his  own.  He  might  he  pardoned,  however, 
for  making  two  observations, — one  of  these 
had  reference  to  a matter  which  had  been 
made  a subject  of  lament  by  the  learned  professor 
in  the  course  of  his  lecture,  namely,  that  sufficient 
attention  was  not  paid  to  the  facilities  of  combi- 
nation which  colour  sometimes  afforded.  The 
colouring  of  the  room  in  which  they  were  then 
assembled  was  admirable  for  its  purpose,  and  was 
one  which  would  be  generally  adopted  for  rooms ; 
but  it  had  been  selected  as  affording  a happy  con- 
trast and  a happy  set-off  to  any  pictures  or  drawings 
which  might  now  be  hung  upon  the  wall.  It  was 
simply  an  adaptation  of,  perhaps,  the  cheapest  and 
commonest  colour  they  knew  of — the  ordinary 
purple  hroivTi  of  commerce ; and  be  thought  the 
meeting  would  agree  that,  for  its  present  purpose, 
it  was  most  successful.  Tlie  other  point  was  one 
which  was  connected  with  their  Exhibition.  The 
other  day,  when  the  Priuce  Consort  did  them  the 
honour  to  visit  their  Institution,  and  to  look  round 
their  drawings  and  architectural  designs,  that  dis- 
tinguished personage  had  expressed  his  approval 
of  these,  and  more  particularly  of  the  interior  de- 
partment j and  had  added  the  expression  of  his 
opinion  that,  in  a vitiutc-d  and  smoky  atmosphere 
like  that  of  London,  it  appeared  to  be  a great 
desideratum  in  the  way  of  colour  that  a material 
of  such  a nature  could  be  procured;  that,  if  it 
became  blackened  with  smoke  or  other  causes,  by 
means  simply  of  a fire-engine  or  other  ageneyfor  the 
application  of  water,  the  surface  could  be  washed 
clear  again.  It  appeared  to  him  that  the  study  of 
colour  on  vitrified  surfaces  was  a most  important 
object  at  the  present  day.  He  mentioned  these 
matters  as  objects  of  concern  to  the  community 
generally,  rather  than  in  relation  to  the  treatise 
which  the  able  lecturer  had  given;  and,  offering 
the  warm  thanks  of  the  assembly  to  that  gentle- 
man, he  had  only  further  to  announce  that  the 
next  lecture  would  be  given  on  the  5th  of  April 
wliL-n  a paper  would  be  read  on  Italian  Pointed 
Architecture  by  'Jlr.  Street. 


Exlaegement  of  Officers’  Mess-house, 
CiiATHAii. — Government  has  granted  3,000/.  for 
enlarging  the  Royal  Engineer  officers’  mess  at 
Brompton  Barracks.  It  is  proposed  to  add  a new 
wing  to  the  present  mess-house,  capable  of  accom- 
modating from  100  to  150  officers,  with  other 
necessary  apartments.  The  Government  archi- 
tects are  to  prepare  pLms  and  specifications. 


ON  ARCHITECTURAL  REFINEMENT.* 

The  period  succeeding;  the  decline — we  may  say  the 
temporai'7  extinction — of  Classical  architecture  is  one  of 
great  interest,  and,  notwithstanding  the  deba.sed  state  of 
art  in  general,  it  was  not  altogether  devoid  of  architec- 
tural refinement  as  regards  construction  and  composition. 

To  this  period  belong  two  buildings  as  opposed  to  each 
other  in  their  principles  of  composition  as  in  their  desti- 
nation, as  well  as  their  actual  destiny.  Each  possesses  a 
sublimity  peculiar  to  itself,  and  each  gives  the  idea  of 
unlimited  space  more  than  any  other  building  1 have 
seen.  The  one  is  a Christian  church  turned  into  a 
mosque ; the  other  is  a mosque  turned  into  a Christian 
church.  You  will  perceive  1 am  speaking  of  S.  Sophia,  in 
Constantinople,  and  the  cathedral  of  Cordova  in  Spain. 
The  grandeur  of  the  first  is  owing  to  its  unity  of  design, 
and  the  subordination  of  all  its  parts  to  one  great 
feature,  the  dome.  The  plan  of  this  church  consists  of  a 
square  area  of  upwards  of  100  feet  in  width  : over  tliis  a 
dome  rests  on  four  arches,  eacli  the  full  width  of  the 
square,  with  peiulentives  which  form  portions  of  a sphere. 

To  the  east  and  west  arc  large  apses,  from  which  three 
smaller  ones  radiate.  Beyond  this  area  is  a large  space 
covered  by  lower  roofs  tlsan  those  of  the  main  central 
structure.  This  gives  fine  combinations  of  pillars  and 
arches,  and  prevents  the  sight  from  falling  too  suddenly 
on  a boundary  wall,  as  it  does  in  many  parts  of  Seville 
Cathedral,  much  to  the  diminution  of  its  apparent  ra.ag- 
nitude.  The  columns  are  mostly  of  rich  and  beautiful 
marbles,  and  present  a great  variety  in  size  as  well  as 
design,  while  the  harmonious  tone  ofthe  mosaic  colouring 
completes  the  effect.  No  doubt,  faults  might  be  found. 
The  heavy  Byzantine  capital  is  often  deficient  in  grace  ; 
while,  as  regards  construction,  the  want  of  transepts  is  a 
serious  defect,  which  has  caused  many  disasters,  and  has 
been  only  remedied  by  very  heavy  and  clumsy  buttresses, 
which,  however  picturesque  to  the  sketcher,  cannot  have 
left  to  the  exterior  that  outline  and  general  .aspect  which 
the  architect  intended.  Still  it  is  one  of  the  noblest  and 
most  valuable  edifices  in  existence,  and  the  architect  will 
do  well  to  study  its  plan,  composition,  and  arrangement, 
and  not  merely  those  elaborate  details  which  are  too  apt 
to  absorb  the  whole  of  his  attention.  The  mosque,  now 
the  cathedra],  of  Cordova,  is  designed,  as  I said,  on  a 
totally  opposite  pruiciple.  Here  sublimity  is  attained, 
not  by  actual  size,  nor  by  subordination  to  one  leading 
feature,  but  by  number.  The  building  consists  of  an 
oblong  rectangular  area  of  about  345  feet  by  325  feet.  It 
is  divided  into  a number  of  aisles  or  passages,  of  which 
the  widc-st  or  principal  one  is  about  25  feet  in  width ; those 
adjoining  it  .somewhat  narrower,  and  the  others  narrower 
still.  The  aisles  are  divided  from  each  other  by  columns 
or  shafts,  of  a size  that  you  would  rather  expect  to  fiiidin 
ornamental  arcades,  or  the  triforia  and  higher  stages  of  a 
cathedral,  than  among  the  principal  supports  of  a roof. 
These  shafts,  which  are  mostly  of  a late  Roman  or 
Byzantine  character,  having  been  taken  from  earlier 
buildings,  are  connected  by  horse-shoe  arches  of  small 
span,  very  much  less  than  the  width  of  the  aisles;  and 
above  is  another  tier  of  openrouiid  arches.  Tliero^  was 
originally  a timber  one,  but  it  is  now  vaulted  in  the 
revived  Italian  style.  At  a distance  of  ten  arches  from 
the  south,  the  whole  building  is  crossed  by  an  arcade  of 
larger  horse-shoe  arches,  on  piers  to  which  antique 
columns  are  attached.  At  the  south  end  of  the  principal 
aisle,  which  is,  in  consequence  of  an  enlargement  of  the 
plan  at  an  early  period,  nearer  the  western  side  of  the 
square  than  the  eastern,  is  a beautiful  domed  alcove  with 
a recess  to  the  southward.  Similar  domes  terminate  the 
two  adjacent  msles.  These  are  enriched  with  exquisite 
mosaic  work,  finer  in  its  colour,  I think,  that  even  any- 
thing in  S.  Mark’s,  and  also  have  arabesque  patterns 
elaborately  carved  in  marble.  The  alcoves  are  screened 
from  the  aisles  and  from  each  other  by  very  curious  inter- 
secting foliated  arches.  Corresponding  with  these  alcoves, 
and  immediately  southward  of  the  great  transverse  arcade, 
there  seem  to  have  been  three  square  domes,  of  which 
only  one,  the  easternmost,  now  remains.  It  rises  above 
the  roof,  so  as  to  be  seen  e.xtemally,  as  also  are  those  of 
the  alcoves.  The  other  two,  if  they  ever  existed,  were 
destroyed  at  the  erection  of  a Gothic  church  within  the 
area  of  the  mosque,  probably  in  the  fourteenth  century. 

The  present  choir,  for  the  introduction  of  which  much 
of  the  Moorish  work  has  been  demolished,  is  a rich 
specimen  of  the  Early  Revival;  still  retaining  Pointed 
arches,  and  ornamented  with  patterns  of  foliage  of  almost 
an  Early  English  character.  It  rises  considerably  above 
the  Moorish  work,  and  is  in  the  form  of  a Latin  cross  with 
a dome  at  the  intersection.  As  it  is  in  great  measure 
open  to  the  area  of  the  mosque,  it  gives  variety,  and  by 
no  means  destroys  the  general  effect  of  the  whole;  the 
addition  con.sequentiy  will  be  less  regretted  by  the  artist 
than  the  antiquary.  I have  mentioned  that  there  are 
foliated  arches  in  the  old  work;  some  pointed  ones  also 
occur,  which,  if  of  the  same  date  with  the  rest,  would 
clearly  establish  the  Eastern  origin  of  this  feature.  I do 
not  suppose  that  the  horse-shoe  arch  offers  any  advantage 
over  the  plain  round  or  pointed  arch,  but,  when  the  eye 
becomes  reconciled  to  the  form,  it  is  not  unpleasing. 
That  it  does  not,  however,  bear  to  be  copied,  a new 
church  in  Gibraltar,  built  in  the  Moorish  style  (probably 
for  some  good  reason  of  which  1 am  ignorant),  is  a very 
decisive  proof. 

Neither  the  Early  Christian  style  in  Rome,  nor  the 
Byzantine,  altogether  rejected  the  Greek  system  of  con- 
■ struetion,  namely,  the  column  and  entablature.  But  they 
never  attempted  to  disguise  arcuated  construction,  when- 
I ever  it  was  adopted;  nor,  if  it  really  held  the  first  place, 
i did  they  make  it  appear  subordinate.  This  was  a decided 
. improvement  in  architectural  principle  ; and,  therefore, 

' notwithstanding  the  low  state  of  art  at  that  period,  its 
' architecture  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  wholly  devoid  of 
I refinement.  And  the  Byzantine  use  of  the  dome  and 
! pendentive  led  the  way  to  some  of  the  finest  forms  of 
churches  which  are  presented  to  us,  both  Romanesque, 

, Gothic,  and  Revival. 

But  a change  was  soon  made,  which,  however  dictated 
I by  convenience,  was  certainly  in  itself  no  refinement, 
wliich  prevented  the  Romanesque,  while  it  lasted,  frorn 
1 attaining  any  near  approach  to  perfection  as  a style,  and 
' wliich  ultimately  caused  it  to  be  superseded  by  the  Gothic. 
This  change  was  in  the  form  and  treatment  of  the  column. 

. Hitherto  the  column  had  been  an  integral  teature.  Even 
I wlien  engrafted  into  a wall  its  shape  and  proportions  were 
' preserved.  These  had  been  established  within  certain 
limits,  by  the  careful  study  and  refined  ta-ste  of  great 
' masters;  and,  though  ciicumstances  might  call  for  some 
' occasional  deviation,  as,  for  instance,  the  expansion  of 
the  Corinthian  capital  at  Spalatro,  yet  the  rules  had  never 
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been  wholly  disregarded;  both  the  tapering  form  and 
the  general  proportions  were  preserved ; so  that,  wherever 
a column  was  wanted,  a complete  one  had  to  be  designed. 
But,  at  an  early  period  of  Romanesque  art,  the  column 
was  treated  simply  as  a portion  cut  off  from  a shaft  of 
unlimited  length  and  uniform  thickness:  the  tapering 
form  was  abandoned,  and  any  thickness  In  comparison 
with  the  height  was  adopted  at  pleasure.  The  massive 
round  Norman  pier,  though  not  without  grandeur,  always 
suggests  the  idea  of  a rude  and  somewhat  barbarous 
architectural  epoch,  and  the  elongated  shafts  that  run  up 
to  the  roof  can  be  looked  upon  vvith  pleasure  only  as  being 
the  precursors  ofthe  beautiful  Gothic  system  of  clustered 
shafts  aud  mouldings.  Where  the  classic^  proportions 
are  nearly  preserved,  the  want  of  the  tapering  form  has  a 
most  unpleasing  effect : this  1 noticed  in  the  fine  church 
of  St.  Saviour,  near  Poitiers,  which  is  well  knowm_  to 
antiquaries  from  its  curious  fresco  paintings.  The  piers 
of  Tewkesbury  and  Gloucester  are  less  pleasing  to  the 
eye  than  those  which  are  much  shorter  in  proportion  to 
their  length,  and  consequently  further  removed  from  the 
Classical  type. 

Setting  aside  this  mark  of  debasement,  and  also  the 
rude  character  of  its  sculpture,  the  Romanesque  style  is 
not  deficient  in  refinement.  It  attains  dignity,  sublimity, 
and  the  effect  both  of  height  and  space,  without  exagge- 
ration,  a praise  which  cannot  always  be  claimed  by  its 
Gothic  successors.  Its  e.xteriors  are  most  satisfactory ; in 
no  style  is  that  noble  feature,  the  central  tower,  more 
worthily  treated.  As  the  Gothic  style  advanced,  the 
central  tower  was  mostly  omitted  altogether  in  the 
largest  French  churches,  except  in  Normandy;  while 
in  England,  though  preserved,  to  the  great  beauty  of 
our  cathedrals,  it  partook  too  much  of  the  charac- 
ter of  a belfo'-towcr,  which,  both  for  convenience 
and  strength,  should  be  built  solidly  from  the  ground,  in- 
stead of  the  character  of  a lantern,  intended  to  form  a 
feature  m the  interior.  There  are,  however,  splendid  ex- 
ceptions. The  central  tower  of  York  Minster  is  one  of 
the  finest,  as  it  evidently  performs  the  functions  of  a 
lantern,  and  not  a belfry,  and  yet  has  sufficient  height 
and  massiveness  to  sustain  its  pre-eminence  over  the 
other  towers,  which  are  themselves  of  considerable  mass 
and  elevation.  Perhaps  in  England  we  have  some  of 
the  finest  specimens  of  the  tower  itself,  but  the  adjoining 
partsof  the  building,  which  were  so  designed  as  to  give 
unity  to  the  whole  composition,  are  seldom  left  imaJtered. 
On  this  account  the  style  is  better  studied  from  continental 
examples.  The  traveller  through  parts  of  France,  Ger- 
many, and  Lombardy,  will  meet  with  a marvellous  variety 
of  excellent  design  in  buildings,  wliich  range  from  the 
beginning  of  the  eleventh  to  the  end  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury. Someare  probably  earlier  than  the  first-named  date, 
but  the  bulk  of  Romanesque  work  will,  I think,  be  found 
to  belong  to  these  two  centuries.  In  the  northern  parts 
of  France,  perhaps  the  tower  itself  presents  the  greatest 
variety;  in  the  south  of  France,  the  group  from  which 
it  rises;  and  in  Germany,  the  combination  of  towers 
which  enrich  each  end  of  the  structure. 

We  will  now  consider  a few  general  principles  con- 
nected with  architectural  refinement.  Architecture  is  an 
expensive  art,  and  every  appearance,  even  the  least  sus- 
picion, of  stint  or  undue  saving,  whether  in  material  or 
labour,  must  be  avoided,  as  inconsistent  with  its  very 
spirit  and  character.  ’I’his  consideration  shows  the  neces- 
sity of  economy;  not  the  curtailment  of  expense,  but  its 
judicious  direction  and  application.  A building  that  has 
cost  less  than  was  reasonably  to  be  expected  is  very 
likely  to  prove  a failure.  A building  which  appears  to 
have  cost  less  (I  mean  to  a person  who  judges  from  some- 
thing beyond  mere  superficial  ornament),  aud  yet  has  cost 
more,  is  most  indisputably  a failure;  and  so,  also,  is  a 
building  which,  after  adequate  cost  and  labour  have  been 
expended  on  it.  does  not  most  fully  answer  the  purpose 
to  which  it  was  assigned.  If  the  style  chosen  presents  an 
insuperable  obstacle,  then  it  should  be  either  abandoned 
or  modified.  This  modification,  when  effected  without 
sacrifice  of  beauty,  or  of  the  general  character  of  the 
style,  is  itself  a refinement,  and  a proof  of  life  and 
vigour. 

Mr.  Garbett,  in  his  able  treatise  on  the  principles  of 
design,  adverts  to  the  economy  of  material  displayed  in 
Gothic  architecture,  and  shows  how  all  superfinous 
matter  that  was  not  conducive  to  the  strength  and  dura- 
bility of  the  edifice  was  carefully  cut  away.  This  adapta- 
tion of  means  to  requirements  marks  the  Gothic  as  a 
highly -refined  style;  but  the  system  maybe  carried  far- 
tber,  and  space  economized,  as  well  as  material.  Con- 
tinental architects  did  this  to  a considerable  e.xtent,  espe- 
cially in  the  later  periods  of  Gothic.  The  deep  buttresses 
which  were  essential  to  the  support  of  the  vaulting 
enclosed  large  spaces,  which,  when  they  were  entirely 
external,  were  of  no  use  whatever,  as  far  as  the  purposes 
of  the  fabric  were  concerned.  The  wall  of  the  church 
was  therefore  often  placed  at  the  outer,  instead  of  the 
inner,  boundary  of  the  plan  of  the  buttresses,  and  thus  a 
number  of  spaces,  otherwise  useless,  were  added  to  the 
interior  in  the  shape  of  chapels,  which,  according  to  the 
form  of  worship  for  which  the  church  was  designed,  were 
very  useful,  if  not  indispensable.  In  the  northern  French 
cathedrals  this  filling  up  of  the  spaces  produces  rather  a 
feeble  aud  meagre  external  effect,  as  we  cannot  fail  to 
notice  in  Paris  and  Amiens ; but  in  the  south  of  France, 
and  the  north  of  Spain,  the  arrangement  is  treated  with 
much  greater  simplicity,  and  the  effect  is  extremely 
grand.  Iii  Barcelona  there  are  some  very  fine  examples. 
The  outer  walk  is  perfectly  flat  and  plain  up  to  the  height 
of  the  aisles,  and  the  window.s  in  it  being  few,  and  of 
small  size,  it  has  the  character  of  a solid  basement,  above 
which  rises  the  clerestory  with  its  buttresses. 

The  use  of  the  deep  buttress  rendered  practicable  a 
vast  span  of  vault.  In  the  south  of  France  we  find  naves 
of  50,  do,  and  "0  feet  span,  unbroken  by  aisles.  The  prin- 
cipal church  in  Perpignan  is  about  60  feet  in  width,  and 
has  the  lateral  chapels.  It  is  vaulted,  and  its  interior  is 
extremely  grand.  A church  at  Carcassone  is  about  70 
feet  in  width,  also  vaulted.  The  cathedral  of  Gerona  has 
a span  of  about  80  feet  under  a stone  vaultiug.  The  ex- 
terior  of  this  church  is  ugly  (more  the  pity,  as  it  is  magni- 
ficently situated),  owing  to  its  bad  classical  front  and 
steeple'  had  it  been  finished  according  to  its  Gothic 
design,  it  would  have  been  a noble  structure.  Its  interior 
is  wonderfully  solemn  and  grand,  notwithstanding  some 
faults  in  proportion,  which  might  easily  be  avoided  if  it 
were  adopted  as  a model.  There  is  a good  example  of 
this  kind  of  church  at  Mirande,  in  the  south  of  France, 
on  the  road  between  Audi  and  Tarbes,  though  the  part 
which  would  be  selected  for  a sketch  is  its  very  pictur- 
esque western  tower  and  porch.  Now,  might  not  the 
English  architect,  whatever  be  the  style  of  his  choice, 
study  these  examples  with  profit?  I must  again  repeat, 
what  I have  already  said  more  than  once,  that  unless  our 
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English  ritual  demands  or  suggests  that  a considerable 
portion  of  the  congregation  should  be  shut  out  from  the 
sight  of  the  minister  during  any  part  of  the  service,  the 
erection  of  a church  with  aisles  and  a deep  chancel  is  a 
barbarism.  To  those  who  believe  that  the  spirit  of  our 
liturgy  is  best  consulted  by  such  exclusion,  I have  nothing 
to  say.  They  are  acting  according  to  their  own  views  by 
following  strictly  the  precedent  left  them  by  an  age  in 
which  similar  ones  were  entertained ; but  any  one  who 
believes  that  our  services  were  intended  to  be  performed 
in  the  sight  and  hearing  of  the  whole  congregation,  will 
admit  that  the  great  object  of  the  church  architect  will  be 
the  attainment  of  a large  unbroken  area  in  front  of  the 
minister,  in  whatever  part  of  the  service  he  is  engaged. 
Our  Mediajval  ancestors,  notwithstanding  the  different 
nature  of  their  ritual,  have  left  us  an  abundance  of  ex- 
amples  which  might  instruct  us  on  this  very  point,  and 
which,  with  our  appliances  and  means  for  roofing  large 
spaces,  we  could  adopt  with  the  greatest  ease ; and  this 
adherence  to  the  models  least  suitable  to  our  purpose,  and 
the  rejection  of  those  which  are  admirably  adapted  to  it, 
is  to  me  a strong  proof  that  we  are  studying  the  Gothic 
ill  a spirit  of  servile  imitation,  instead  of  treating  it  as  a 
5?tyle  to  be  refined  upon  and  improved. 

In  Italy,  the  wide  nave  is  usually  roofed  with  timber  ; 
we  might  use  iron  for  the  purpose,  and  in  either  case,  the 
thrust  upon  the  walls  being  avoided,  the  necessity  of 
buttresses  is  superseded.  But  suppose  the  stone  vault, 
with  its  array  of  buttresses,  to  be'prcferred,  the  lateral  re- 
cesses I have  spoken  of  would  be  no  disparagement  to 
•the  plan  in  an  economical  or  utilitarian  point  of  view;  for 
although,  if  all  were  {fully  occupied'by  the  congregation, 
many  persons  would  be  out  of  sight  of  the  minister,  yet 
a considerable  number  of  places  might  be  found  in  them 
not  having  this  disadvantage  ; so  that,  to  say  the  least, 
some  of  the  space,  which,  if  excluded  by  the  walls,  would 
be  altogether  useless,  is  turned  to  account ; but,  besides 
this,  they  might  prove  to  be  valuable  additions  to  the 
•church.  One  might  be  surmounted  by  a belfry : another 
might  be  used  as  avestry : another  might  hold  the  organ ; 
anil  others  staircases  to  galleries,  which  are  not  to  be  re- 
pudiated as  inadmissible  at  a time  when  every  populous 
.parish  cries  out  for  increased  church  room.  I say,  then, 
that  such  churches  as  those  1 have  cited  (and  many 
similar  specimens  may  be  visited  by  the  tourist  in  the 
south  of  France)  suggest  to  us  structures  admirably 
suited  to  our  forms  of  worship,  and  capable  of  a breadth 
of  treatment  accordant  with  the  true  spirit  of  architec. 
ture.  A modern  English  church,  with  transepts,  also 
appears  to  me  a barbarism,  unless  crowned  with  a central 
tower:  for  in  this  case  the  dignity  of  the  feature  may  well 
.Justify  some  sacrifice  of  space;  but  the  architect  will 
devise  means  of  rendering  the  sacrifice  as  small  as  pos- 
sible, and  providing  that  all  the  places  intended  to  be 
occupied  by  the  congregation  should  have  the  advantage 
to  which  I have  adverted,  or  at  least  that  the  number  of 
e.xceptions  should  be  very  small.  The  combination  of 
beautiful  form  and  composition  with  convenient  arrange- 
ment is  among  the  most  important  elements  of  architec- 
tural  refinement.  I will,  therefore,  now  say  something 
of  the  Byzantine  style,  or  rather  of  the  construction  and 
general  design  prevalent  among  those  examples  I have 
visited.  I shall  not  now  treat  the  subject  at  length,  as  I 
read  a paper  upon  it  last  year  before  the  Institute  of 
British  Architects ; but  I cannot  pass  it  over  altogether. 
The  type  I shall  describe  is  that  of  Athens  and  its  ncigli- 
■bourhood.  The  ground  plan  is  square  below,  cruciform 
above,  a dome  crowning  the  intersection.  This  is  sup- 
ported on  four  arches,  being  portions  of  as  many  cylin- 
drical roofs,  springing  from  masses  of  masonry,  which 
rest  upon  four  columns  of  classical  proportions ; gene- 
rally, indeed,  the  spoil  of  earlier  buildings,  connected 
•with  the  outer  walls  by  arches.  Thus  there  are  areas  of  ’ 
three  different  descriptions,  namely,  four  square  spaces 
occupying  the  angles  of  the  square  ground-plan,  four 
rectangular  spaces  giving  the  arms  of  the  cross,  and 
• covered  by  a cylindrical  vaulting,  and  the  square  central 
space  covered  by  adorned  lantern  on  pendentives.  The 
squares  at  the  angles  are  roofed  either  with  a dome,  or 
barrel  vault,  or  cross  vault;  but  in  no  case,  I think,  is 
.any  timber  employed  in  the  construction ; all  is  of  im- 
perishable  material.  1 say  nothing  of  the  uarthex  or 
inner  porch  on  the  western  side,  or  the  apses  on  the 
eastern,  ns  they  do  not  bear  upon  my  present  purpose. 
•What  I would  point  out  is,  that  a design  is  here  given  us 
exhibiting  a very  pleasing  outline  externally,  an  interior 
very  picturesque  from  its  variety  of  surface  and  play  of 
light  and  shade,  and  a good  clear  area,  broken  only  by- 
four  columns  of  small  diameter.  In  some  cases  the 
columns  may  seem  too  slight  for  the  mass  above  them, 
and  a little  artistic  skill  will  be  wanted  to  correct  this 
fault  j but  in  reality  much  of  the  weight  rests  uot  so  much 
-on  the  columns  as  on  the  outer  walls. 

Some  Byzantine  churches  have  a larger  dome,  adapted 
to  the  square  they  cover  by  arched  Romanesque  penden- 
tives, and  again  to  the  octagon  so  formed,  by  spherical 
pendentives ; I mean  those  which  arc  parts  of  the  surface 
of  a sphere,  and  are  used  in  supporting  domes  of  a cir- 
cular plan.  Each  side  of  the  square  has  three  arches, 
instead  of  only  one,  and  in  the  example  I visited  (Daphni, 
near  Athens)  massive  piers  are  used  instead  of  classical 
■ columns:  but  the  column  might  be  employed  in  this  as 
well  as  in  the  smaller  and  simpler  church,  and  the  result 
would  be  a plan  nearly  identical  with  that  of  St.  Stephen’.s, 
Walbrook.  I have  requested  my  friend  Mr.  Hdl  to  work 
out  a design  upon  this  basis ; but  whatever  you  disap- 
.prqve  in  it  you  must  put  down  to  my  score,  not  his.  I 
believe  there  is  no  doubt  of  its  practicability.  As  regards 
construction,  if  the  outer  wall  be  made  sufficiently  iSrm 
and  solid,  the  area  is  large  and  convenient,  and  but  little 
broken  bythc  columns  beneath  the  dome.  Both  the  out- 
side and  inside  appear  to  admit  of  a pleasing  arrange- 
ment of  forms,  and  might  be  carried  out  in  a classic  style 
freed  from  its  excrescences  and  incongruities.  1 need  not 
say  that  I offer  it  merely  as  a suggestion,  on  which  some- 
thing better  might  be  grounded. 

Tliere  is  yet  another  way  of  treating  the  central  tower 
or  dome,  which  deserves  much  consideration.  It  fur- 
nishes a general  outline  very  analogous  to  that  of  good 
Romanesque  churches;  but  belongs  principally  to  the 
penod  of  Revived  Italian,  examples  of  which  are  nu- 
merous in  parts  of  Spain,  where  it  presents  some  variety. 
Its  characteristic  is  a very  low  central  tower,  with  chancel 
and  transepts  only  long  enough  to  form  abutments  to  the 
archca  which  support  it.  Tiiese  parts  of  the  structure 
•sometimes  have  a lean-to  roof,  like  aisles,  but  mostly  a 
■hipped  roof,  which  not  unfrequently  falls  into  that  of  the 
tower  Itself;  but  in  many  cases,  however,  it  leaves  the 
■rornicc  of  the  tower  free,  except  on  the  side  of  the  nave, 
the  roof  of  which  is  generally  high  enough  to  cause  an 
interruption.  In  some  instances  a lean-to  roof  on  three 
Bides  forms  a continuation  of  the  central  roof,  thus  leav- 


ing the  tower  altogether  undeveloped.  Even  in  this,  the 
heaviest  and  least  graceful  form  the  composition  can 
assume,  the  general  outline  is  not  positively  offensive  to 
the  eye ; and,  where  the  comice  of  the  tower  is  left  clear, 
though  it  he  only  at  the  angles,  the  arrangement  of  lines, 
unpretending  as  the  design  may  he,  has  always  struck  me 
as  most  satisfactory.  Though  generally  worked  with 
great  plainness,  it  is  e^-ident  that  such  buildings  admit  wf 
the  introduction  of  ricli  and  delicate  ornament,  both  in  the 
cornices,  and  in  connection  with  whatever  windows  may 
be  placed  in  the  fronts.  A belfry  lower  or  turret,  placed 
at  the  side  of  the  nave,  or  connected  with  the  front,  or 
with  the  central  tower  itself,  gives  character  and  variety 
to  the  outline  of  the  church.  Sometimes  two  or  more  are 
attached  to  the  building.  The  roof  is  generally  cylindrical, 
with  lateral  vaulting  cells  falling  into  it  below  its  highest 
level : the  intersection  is  covered  with  a dome,  to  which 
the  square  tower  forms  an  outer  case. 

Now,  what  recommends  this  kind  of  church  to  our 
notice  is,  that  it  admits  those  fine  features,  the  central 
tower  externally,  and  the  dome  internally,  and  yet  pre- 
serves an  area,  which,  from  the  shortness  of  three  limbs 
of  the  cross,  offers  the  least  possible  obstruction  to  sight 
and  hearing.  I could  not  help  exclaiming,  when  I went 
into  the  Mu.seum  at  Seville,  a disused  conventual  church, 
“Why,  this  is  the  very  thing  we  want;  a noble  archi- 
tectural composition,  and  a building  in  every  way  suited 
to  our  services.”  The  peculiar  mode  of  treatment,  en- 
tirely does  away  with  the  idea  of  disproportion  ; indeed, 
any  material  deviation  from  the  proportions  generally 
observed  in  this  class  of  buildings  would  be  adofect.  The 
best  style  in  which  such  a church  could  he  carried  out  is 
the  Revived  Italian,  which  might  be  worked  in  great 
purity.  1 do  not  say  that  it  is  impossible  to  adapt  it  to 
the  Gothic;  but,  in  attempting  to  keep  up  the  spirit  and 
character  of  that  style,  we  might  spoil  the  proportions,  or 
sacrifice  the  peculiar  advantages  of  the  design.  The 
pointed  arch,  indeed,  might  be  used  just  as  well  as  the 
round;  and  the  gable  of  the  nave  might  have  a Gothic 
pitch,  as,  in  fact,  it^has  in  someexamples ; but  the  central 
tower  with  its  roof  must  be  kept  low  : noattem|)t  must  be 
made  at  a gable  in  the  fronts  of  the  chancel  or  transepts  ; 
and  the  predominance  of  the  horizontal  line,  tliroughout 
that  part  of  the  fabric,  must  be  strongly  marked.  If  the 
Gothic  be  used  here,  it  must  be  of  a soutliern  character. 
If  the  Romanesque  be  the  style  employed,  both  chancel 
and  transepts  ought  to  be  apsidal,  as  being  more  in  ac- 
cordance with  its  character : this  plan  would  give  nearly, 
though  perhaps  not  ; Itogether,  the  advantages  of  the 
rectangular  one.  .A.s  an  example,  I give  a small  dese- 
crated church  at  Gerona,  one  of  the  very  few  Romanesque 
buildings  I have  noticed  in  Spain.  Here  the  central 
tower  is  octagonal,  on  a .square  base. 

Where  the  dome  is  not  pierced  for  light,  the  tower  need 
no  openings  beyond  what  are  necessary  to  ensure  a free 
circulation  of  air;  but  where  the  dome  admits  light, 
dormer  windows  in  the  tower  roof  are  well  introduced, 
which  vary  the  outline,  and  admit  of  ornament. 

You  may  ask,  does  not  it  show  a want  of  economy  to 
case  up  a dome  in  a tower  ? Not  at  all,  since  the  tower 
gives  protection,  and  consequently,  durability,  to  a dome 
wliicli  may  be  as  light  as  you  please  in  its  construction 
and  material,  and  whose  shape  might  be  ill  adapted  to  an 
external  finish.  And  I need  not  observe  that,  in  adopting 
this  plan,  we  do  not  bind  ourselves  down  to  the  u.se  of  a 
dome  at  all,  or  of  vaulted  roofs.  A square  central  lantern, 
and  fiat  or  coved  timber  roofs,  might  be  substituted  with 
perfect  propriety. 

I have  dwelt  upon  this  subject,  because  I am  convinced 
that  unless  we  set  ourselves  to  work  in  earnest  to  find 
out  the  plans  and  forms  most  suitable  for  the  purposes  to 
which  our  builflings  arc  destined,  we  shall  never  advance 
or  refine  the  art  of  architecture.  We  .shall  never  either 
revive  an  old  style,  or  strike  out  a new  one  worthy  of  our 
age.  All  will  be  mere  fancy-work,  or  slavish  adherence 
to  precedent.  It  is  very  probable  I have  not  pointed  out 
to  you  the  best  forms,  and  have  overlooked  points  which 
readily  occur  to  professional  men ; but  this  is  of  little 
consequence,  if  I can  succeed  in  impressing  upon  you 
that  there  are  other  standards  of  excellence  besides  fancy 
and  precedent 

I have  a few  words  to  say  on  the  subject  of  ornament. 
It  is,  unless  I am  mistaken,  frequently  asserted,  and 
without  much  fear  of  contradiction,  that  no  ornament  can 
be  good  or  pleasing,  unless  it  is  taken,  more  or  less, 
directly  from  nature.  Now,  this  is  an  assertion,  the 
truth  of  which  I am  not  disposed  altogether  to  take  for 
granted.  I am  ready  to  admit,  that  while  we  take  nature 
as  a guide,  we  are  not  likely  to  go  very  far  wrong  in 
ornamental  design ; but  I am  not  prepared  to  say,  either 
that  the  beauty  of  fine  forms  consists  in  their  recognition 
of  natural  objects,  or  that  nature  leads  us  up  to  the 
attainment  of  the  finest  forms,  unless  it  be  by  a some- 
what circuitous  route.  I am  inclined  to  think  that  a 
thing  is  natural  because  it  is  beautilul,  rather  than  that 
it  is  beautiful  because  it  is  natural. 

Mr.  Ruskin,  iu  his  first  volume  of  the  “ Stones  of 
Venice,”  has  shown  the  coincidence  between  certain 
architectural  lines,  and  curves,  exhibited  by  natural 
objects ; as  the  outline  of  a mountain,  or  the  form  of  a 
leaf,  or  bough  of  a tree.  We  cannot  fail  to  be  struck 
witli  the  beauty  and  value  of  the  remarks  to  which  I 
allude:  yet,  I think,  we  can  hardly  found  upon  them  a 
positive  restriction,  in  architectural  design,  to  such  forms 
as  are  habitually  presented  by  nature,  or  evidently  sug- 
gested by  her.  Jf  the  architect  is  able  to  discover  a beau- 
tiful form,  I cannot  suppose  he  is  debarred  from  using  it, 
before  he  has  found  that  it  has  been  sanctioned  by  a 
counterpart  in  nature.  It  may  possibly  exist,  unknown 
to  liim  ; but  it  is  not  the  less  beautiful  or  pleasing,  even 
though  it  should  never  be  exhibited  by  some  natural 
object.  I question  very  much  whether  nature  ever  does 
present  to  us  the  most  perfect  type.s  of  form,  or  whether 
she  invariably  leads  us  up  to  them,  except,  as  I said,  by  a 
very  circuitous  road.  I argue  from  analogy. 

There  are  a great  many  geometrical  lines  extremely 
beautilul  in  shape,  and  curious  in  their  properties.  How 
few  of  these  does  nature  actually  present  to  the  eye  ? She 
gives  us  a straight  line  in  the  horizon  at  sea  and  in  a sun- 
beam; a circle  and  circular  arc  in  the  sun,  the  moon, 
and  the  rainbow , an  ellip.se  iu  the  moon  when  not  at  the 
full.  If  we  again  present  to  her  the  circle  under  certain 
conditions,  she  gives  us  the  other  conic  sections  and  the 
epicycloid.  If  we  furnish  her  with  a perfectly  flexible  and 
uniform  chain,  she  gives  us  the  catenary.  Perhaps  tlie 
law  of  growth  in  some  slicUs  may  produce  strictly  geome- 
trical spirals. 

1 am  not  aware  that  any  more  can  be  added  to  the  list 
of  the  mathematical  lines  which  nature  definitely  and 
provcably  e.xhibits  to  the  eye.  She  does  not  set  before  us 
the  cissoi'd  and  conchoid,  curves  of  the  highest  beauty, 
and  whose  names  are  derived  from  natural  productions. 


She  does  not  present  us  with  the  cycloid,  a curve  of  the 
most  graceful  form,  and  abounding  in  most  extraordinary 
geometrical  and  mechanical  properties.  If  there  is  such 
a thing  as  a maximum  line  of  beauty,  it  probably  has 
never  been  presented  in  its  integrity,  either  by  geometry 
or  nature.  But  this  does  not  prevent  us  from  endea- 
vouring to  discover  it,  and  feeling  that  we  are  approach- 
ing to  it.  I began  my  paper  by  remarking  that  perfec- 
tion in  art  never  had  been,  and  was  never  likely  to  be 
reached,  but  that  the  very  essence  of  refinement  consisted 
in  our  constant  efforts  to  attain  to  it. 

Again,  nature  rarely,  I may  say  never,  sets  before  us  a 
perfect  type  of  her  own  productions.  Whoever  would 
find  the  characteristics  of  such  a type,  must  adopt  the 
method  of  Zeuxis,  and  study  many  specimens.  We  are 
never  left  in  doubt  what  to  look  for,  but  we  are  never 
permitted  to  find  it  in  a single  specimen,  without  some 
blemish  or  defect.  From  the  above  considerations  I am 
led  to  conclude  that  we  are  justified  in  trying  to  discover 
other  forms  of  beauty  besides  those  which  are  habitually 
exhibited  to  us  by  nature ; that  the  discovery  and  right 
application  of  such  forms  is  a proof  of  high  artistic  genius, 
and  that  those  styles  are  not  necessarily  the  most  refined 
that  draw  the  most  exclusively  from  well-known  natural 
objects  their  systems  of  ornament. 

I have  spoken  of  the  Mediieval  Gothic  as  a style  of  high 
refinement,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  modem  revived 
Gothic  must  be  equally  so.  If  the  style  has  already 
reached  a point  of  excellence  beyond  which  it  cannot  be 
carried,  it  is  more  likely  that  its  progress  is  arrested  by 
some  insuperable  obstacle,  than  by  the  attainment  of  the 
highest  standard  of  perfection.  The  very  faults  of  the 
Roman  Classical  style,  provided  they  are  not  inherent 
and  irremediable,  mark  it  as  a style  capable  of  growth 
and  advancement.  That  they  are  not  so  essentially  a 
part  of  the  system  as  to  involve  in  their  removal  the  de- 
struction of  the  whole,  I am  convinced  by  the  purity  of 
many  e.xamples,  which  still  retain  the  character  unim- 
paired. The  Florentine  palaces  arc  an  instance  of  this. 
Had  the  feeling  which  pervades  them  extended  to  church 
architecture,  a standard  would  have  been  reached  not 
inferior  to  that  of  the  finest  examples  of  Gothic. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  Gothic  architecture 
should  excite  so  general  an  interest,  or  that  such  earnest 
eflorts  should  be  made  towards  its  revival;  its  actual 
beauties,  and  the  associations  which  it  carries  with  it, 
give  it  a fascination  which  it  is  not  easy  to  resist.  But 
its  great  charm  and  value  consist  in  its  being  the  expres- 
sion of  the  spirit  and  character  of  an  age  which  cannot  be 
suiq^assed  in  interest,  and  of  which  no  circumstances  can 
cause  the  recurrence.  It  is  the  poetry  of  that  age,  the 
language  in  which  it  speaks  to  us  more  than  by  words,  or 
by  any  other  branch  of  art.  That  age  was  a struggle  be  • 
tween  the  softening  and  refining  influences  of  Christianity, 
and  a fierceness  of  nature  amounting  almost  to  barba- 
rism. Thus  the  architecture  expresses  the  struggle  of 
harmony  and  order  with  roughness  and  savageness  (the 
characteristic  so  happily  applied  to  it  by  Mr.  Ruskin), 
wild,  imaginative,  impulsive,  acted  upon,  for  good  and 
for  evil,  by  overstrained  and  exaggerated  feelings,  yet 
withall  animated  by  that  practical  energy  which  ensure.^ 
a constant  advance  in  the  right  direction.  The  Meditcval 
mind  could  not  have  been  more  truly  represented  than  in 
those  mar\-ellous  and  mysterious  piles  which,  iu  the 
course  of  three  or  four  centuries,  were  thickly  scattered 
tiirough  western  Christendom  : could  those  centuries 
return,  the  feelings  and  genius  would  return  to  which  we 
owe  these  creations,  and  Gothic  aTcliitccture  might  be 
revived.  But  as  they  are  passed  awayfor  ever,  it  were  well 
to  consider  whether  the  language  in  which  the  thoughts 
and  feelings  of  our  ancestors  are  conveyed  to  us  be  one 
which  we  can  pronounce  with  proper  emphasis ; whether 
the  instrument  to  which  they  gave  such  tone  and  power  be 
one  from  which  we  can  extract  music,  or  even  sound. 
Wc  may  measure  proportions  with  exactness;  we  may 
copy  mouldings  to  a nicety ; wc  may  carve  foliage  which 
in  the  true  rendering  of  the  natural  type  will  vie  with  the 
best  Medimval  examples;  and  yet  our  work,  when  com- 
plete, may  he  tame  and  lifeless,  or  at  best,  the  reflex  of 
an  age  very  different  from  our  own.  That  it  should  be 
this,  appears  to  me  the  highest  point  at  which  the  Gothic 
architect  of  the  present  day  can  aim  ; and  if  he  succeed, 
wc  must  admire  his  talent  and  genius,  but  at  the  same 
time  regret  that  he  has  not  directed  it  towards  the  illus- 
tration of  ills  own  age  instead  of  another.  I cannot  at  all 
understand  the  argument  of  those  who  adopt  Gothic  as 
being  a national  style.  ^Ye  may,  on  national  grounds, 
build  in  Early  English  rather  tlian  in  Early  French,  or  use 
Perpendicular  in  preference  to  Flamboyant.  But  Gothic, 
in  the  abstract  is  not  a national  style,  for  it  was  universal 
throughout  a great  part  of  Christendom ; it  flourished 
everywliere  during  much  the  same  period,  and  its  decline 
in  different  countries,  if  not  altogether  simultaneous,  was 
sutllciently  so  to  preclude  any  one  country  from  asserting 
a peculiar  claim  on  account  of  its  prolonged  retention  of 
the  style.  The  particular  phase  of  Gothic  most  in  favour, 
the  geometrical  decorated,  has  the  least  right  of  any  to  be 
called  national,  since  it  was  the  most  universal,  and  in  our 
own  country  passed  away  more  rapidly  than  in  any  other. 

While  we  contemplate  the  architecture  of  the  Middle 
Ages  in  the  spirit  of  an  artist  or  antiquary,  we  have  no 
wish  to  find  fault : every  trait  is  valuable,— to  the  one  as 
furnishing  the  elements  of  that  picturesqueness  in  which 
he  delights ; to  the  other,  as  illustrative  of  the  spirit  of 
the  age.  Nor  need  the  avclutect  find  fault,  when  he  looks 
to  the  Gothic  as  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  resources  and 
suggestions  in  his  art.  But  when  we  propose  to  bind 
ourselves  altogether  to  its  adoption  as  a national  style, 
the  case  is  different.  We  must  then  criticise  it  severely 
and  minutely,  and  with  reference  to  its  accordance  with 
our  own  period,  rather  than  that  in  which  it  flourished. 
Looking  at  it  in  this  light,  I should  say  that  it  makes 
rather  too  much  parade  of  constructive  devices  ; that  it 
is  favourable  to  the  expression  of  restlessness  instead  of 
repose ; that  it  leads  to  the  production  of  a confused  and 
broken  effect,  rather  than  one  of  breadth  and  unity ; that, 
although  in  many  cases,  as  at  Rheims,  it  may  have 
attained  sublimity  by  means  of  just  and  fine  proportions, 
yet  its  tendency  is  to  seek  for  it  in  exaggeration,  and  that 
in  endeavouring  to  counteract  this  tendency,  we  are  in 
danger  of  giving  it  a tame  and  common-place  character. 
That  its  “ savageness  ” and  its  air  of  mystery,  which  con- 
stitute  its  greatest  charm,  arc  wholly  out  of  place  in  this 
age  of  refinement  and  realities.  In  our  hands  it  must 
cither  exist,  as  it  were,  in  a state  of  utter  isolation,  apart 
from  every  other  production  of  the  age,  or  else  it  must 
lose  its  very  essence,  for  it  is  not,  like  the  Classic,  calcu- 
lated to  receive  the  impress  of  any  period  or  nation  on 
which  it  may  fall.  Nor  does  it  appear  to  me  to  be  calcu- 
lated, as  was  the  Classic,  to  form  the  groundwork  of  any 
new  and  independent  style,  though  it  must  influence,  to  a 
very  great  extent,  uy  that  succeed  it. 
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It  cannot  be  denied  that  in  an  ag:e  remarkable  for  in- 
tellectual expansion,  vigour,  and  refinement,  and  when 
the  arts  were  making  a deckled  and  rapid  progres®,  the 
Gothic  style  was  abandoned,  and  the  Classic  was  ac- 
cepted, we  may  say  by  univer.^l  suffrage,  as  a universal 
style.  It  was  worked  out  by  men  of  the  highest  genius, 
who  saw  it  was  essentially  a great  style ; fitted,  notwith- 
standing its  faults,  to  embody  the  n-blett  thoughts  of 
the  architect : capable  of  endless  variety;  admitting  of 
the  severest  simplicity,  or  oftlie  most  fanciful  redundance 
of  ornament.  Its  beauties  are  those  which  properly 
belong  to  arcliitecture  in  the  abstract;  and  not  to  any 
particular  age  or  country ; and  it  by  no  means  excludes 
such  as  may  be  impressed  upon  it  by  the  feeling 
of  the  nation  or  architect  who  adopts  it.  If  worked 
out  witli  spirit,  it  is  sure  to  assume  a character 
of  its  own,  and  become  a national  style.  There  is 
as  much  difference  between  the  revived  classical 
architecture  of  different  countries  and  periods  as  be- 
tween the  different  aspects  presented  by  the  Gothic ; 
aud  it  would  be  quite  a mistake  to  suppose  that  it  must  of 
necessity  be  devoid  of  all  pictiircsqueness.  Such  an  idea 
would  vanish  at  the  fir>t  sight  of  any  town  in  Spain  or 
Italy,  where  the  Gothic  was  superseded  at  an  eaiiy  period. 
No  doubt  a vast  deal  of  poor,  tame,  uninteresting  classic 
work  has  been  produced,  where  the  only  aim  has  been 
the  imitation  of  certain  models  and  the  observance  of 
certain  rules;  and  a vast  number  of  vile  and  hideous 
fabrics  have  resulted  from  a determination  to  achieve 
something  new,  at  the  cost  of  all  harmony,  congruity, 
and  right  propoTtiou.  Now,  if  the  architect  works  witli 
the  full  intention  of  advancing  the  style  by  removing,  to 
the  best  of  bis  power,  its  blemishes  and  defects,  while  he 
does  not  reject  the  guidance  of  those  rules  and  usages 
which  were  observed  by  the  ancients,  as  well  as  the 
greatest  masters  of  the  revival,  and  at  the  same  time 
exerts  himself  to  discover  what  farther  beauties  yet  re- 
main to  be  developed,  or  what  may  be  introduced  into 
tlie  system  with  propriety  from  other  quarters,  his  work 
will  be  sure  to  possess  originality  and  intere-t.  He  will 
find  that  he  can  easily  adapt  it  to  the  spirit  of  an  age 
marked  by  invention  and  rapid  progress.  He  can  make 
it  really  belong  to  the  age.  1 cannot  see  that  Roman 
architcctore  expresses  any  peculiar  characteristic  of  the 
people  among  wliom  It  originated  except  their  power  and 
greatness.  Now  power  and  greatness  are  the  very  ele- 
ments of  good  architcctnre,  and  surely  not  an  improper 
expression  of  an  age  like  the  present.  Romance,  vivid 
imagination,  over  wrought  feelings  are,  as  1 remarked, 
interwoven  with  tlie  life  and  spirit  of  Gothic  architecture, 
aud  the.se  are  not  the  characteristics  of  our  age.  If  they 
were,  our  genuine  works  would  be  sure  to  express  them. 

And  now  let  me  say  a word  about  genuine  work.  A 
short  time  ago  I spent  a few  daj'S  in  Tangier,  and  was 
beyond  measure  charmed  aud  interested.  The  costume, 
manners,  and  habits  of  the  people — all  I saw  was  new  to 
me.  In  its  architecture,  everything  struck  me  as  right 
and  consistent,  as  well  as  highly  picturesque.  Some  parts 
of  the  castle,  from  their  purity  of  design,  I shooid  have 
attributed  to  the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth  century.  I was 
told,  however,  they  were  not  two  centuries  old.  SUll  I 
was  not  the  less  impressed  with  their  beauty,  nor  with 
that  even  of  buildings  erected  within  the  memory  of  man. 
Now  the  charm  of  the  scene  did  not  consist  so  much  in 
its  novelty  and  strangeness  to  one  acquainted  only  with 
European  towus,  as  in  its  evident  reality  and  gejiuine- 
ness.  There  is  no  effort  to  a.ssume  or  present  to  the 
spectator  the  marks  of  a different  age.  if  architectural 
forms  as  well  as  the  dress  and  habits  of  the  people  are 
nearly  identical  with  those  of  a much  earlier  period,  it  is 
because  the  spirit  of  the  age,  the  pervading  tone  of  mind 
aiid  feeling,  is  also  nearly  identical ; and  therefore  an 
nttchanged  style  is  equally  expressive  of  both.  The 
mo-ques,  fmmtaiiis,  painted  alcoves,  roofs  of  cariientry, 
doorways,  belonging  to  the  present  day  are  but  little  infe- 
rior in  interest  to  those  of  funner  ages.  If  we  can  give 
the  same  interest  to  our  modem  Gothic  structures,  so 
that  they  can  be  pointed  to  os  expressions  of  the  present 
age  as  well  as  recognitions  of  the  past,  then  we  are  right 
in  attempting  to  revive  the  stj'le;  but  if  our  effirts  in  tiiat 
direction  simply  show  a wish  on  the  part  of  many  or  of 
few  to  return  to  Mcdiajval  fashions,  1 cannot  see  that 
such  a tendeiK^  is  worth  any  durable  monument.  1 have 
myself  no  prejudice  against  Gothic ; if  I had  any  preju- 
dice in  the  matter,  it  would  liave  been  iii  lavour  of  the 
style,  for  it  h.is  been  my  greatest  pleasure  for  the  last 
forty  years  to  study  its  best  examples.  I still  return  to 
them  with  increased  interest,  and  never  visit  a specimen, 
even  if  it  be  one  already  familiar  to  me,  without  finding 
that  1 have  still  very  much  to  learn  ; and  1 may  say  chat 
ninety-nine  out  of  a hundred  specimens  of  classic  archi- 
tecture I pa'B  by  without  deriring  from  them  the  slightest 
gratification  j but  from  those  few  which  have  attracted 
my  attciiti  >n,  1 feel  tliat  it  is  a style  which  has  many 
solid  merits,  though  too  often  obscured  by  very  serious 
faults,  and  that  it  may  be  accepted  as  the  groundwork  or 
nucleus  of  a Living,  expressive,  national  style  in  any 
coiuitiy;  that  it  is  capable  of  the  higliest  refinement, 
and  preseiit.s  no  insuperable  obstacle  in  the  path  towards 
perfection  ; that  it  is  not  debarred  from  appn  priating  to 
itself,  without  inconsistency,  beauties  derived  from  every 
quarter ; and  that  it  may  be  adapted  to  every  purpose.  It 
admits  Ireely  oriiameuts  altogether  dcriveil  from  nature, 
as  well  as  thoseforms  which  are  more  obscurely  sug^:e^tcd 
by  her,  and  which  the  ani.-t  has  to  find  out  for  himself. 
Au-.i  if  the  heathenism  of  the  ancients  should  be  adduced 
as  an  argument  against  the  adoption  of  their  architec- 
ttire,  I would  remind  you  that  the  examples  we  should 
study  are  not  so  much  the  temples  as  tiie  works  of  a 
secular  character,  wliicli  are  sufficient  to  assure  us  of 
the  existence .01  an  element  of  grandenr  and  solemnity 
highly  suitable  to  religious  purposes,  while  the  symbols 
of  a false  religion  do  not  stand  so  prominently  forward  as 
to  render  difficult  the  application  of  the  style  to  the 
Tcquirements  of  a true  religion.  The  church  of  the 
revived  classical  style  exhibits  as  little  of  the  aspect  of  a 
pagan  temple  as  does  the  purest  Gothic  edifice. 

1 tru't  1 have  stated  clearly  my  reasons  for  believing 
that  we  are  more  likely  to  arrive  at  a great  national  style 
through  the  nudium  of  Classic  than  of  Mediaeval.  It  is 
probable  that  a great  majority  of  tho.se  1 am  addressing 
hold  a directly  contrary  opinion.  1 am  aware  that  a 
totally  different  view  of  the  case  is  taken  by  many  persons 
whose  ta-te,  judgment,  and  talent  I truly  respect,  and 
from  whose  works  I would  be  the  last  person  to  withhold 
the  prai>e  which  is  so  justly  their  due;  and  1 do  not 
suppose  that  anything  I say  will  effect  a change  in  their 
opinions,  which  they  have  doubtless  formed  not  without 
caref-.l  consideration.  I shall  be  content  if  I can  point 
out  to  you  that  tliere  are  two  sides  to  the  question,  and 
that ■ ■ ■ • • ^ 


or  solemn  ran  be  designed,  and  that  the  Classic  must  be 
altogether  discarded  as  unworthy  of  attention.  Had  the 
popular  fashion  or  feeling  been  for  the  unreserved  adop- 
of  Classic,  and  the  condemnation  of  the  Gothic  as 
barbarous,  I should  very  likely  have  stood  up  for  the 
latter,  since  its  e.xclusion  from  our  notice  would  have 
been  the  means  of  perpetuating  ail  the  faults  of  the 
Classic,  and  tied  it  down  to  a dull  round  of  repetitions, 
instead  of  developing  its  energies  and  powers  of  advance- 
ment. The  Gothic  movement  has  unquestionably  done 
much  towards  arousing  the  slumbering  genius  of  archi- 
tecture, but  the  utter  exclusion  of  the  Classic  would  only 


Michelangelo,  Palladio,  aud  Wren,  nor  yet  of  Steinbach, 
Walsingham,  and  Wykeham.  What  we  want  is  a real, 
living,  expressive  style  of  our  own  ; and  as  a new  style  is 
not  a thing  to  he  invented  whenever  we  happen  to  feel 
the  want  of  it,  we  roust  take  as  our  groundwork  that 
which  affords  us  the  best  hope  and  promise,  and  work 
upon  it  steadily,  carefully,  judiciously;  refining  and  cor- 
recting whenever  we  find  an  occasion ; studying  how  it 
may  be  best  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  age ; how 
it  may  be  cleared  of  defects  without  the  sacrifice  of  excel- 
lencies ; how  it  may  be  made  to  preserve  and  combine  all 
the  qualities  of  true  architecture, — unity,  variety,  con- 
sistency, grandeur,  breadth,  durability,  repose,  togetlier 
with  that  grace  and  elegance  which  we  have  a right  to 
expect  in  works  of  art  belonging  to  the  present  age.  If 
the  architect  is  fully  conscious  of  the  nature  of  the  task 
before  him,  he  will  surely  come  to  the  choice  of  his 
groundwork  with  an  unbiassed  mind,  aud  weigh  carefully 
the  merits  of  each  style  brought  before  him;  not  merely 
its  actual  beauties,  as  presented  tc  him  in  existing  exam- 
ples, but  also  its  capabilities  of  improvement  and  pro- 
gress ; and  if  he  meets  with  any  that  already  bears  the 
marks  of  high  refinement,  even  though  it  should  abound 
in  faults,  and  that  it  is  evidently  still  capable  of  further 
refinement  and  advancement  towards  perfection,  he  will 
not  hastily  reject  it,  unless  he  finds  that  its  faults  are 
absolutely  incurable,  or  that  the  style  itself  is  wholly 
uiisuited  to  his  purposes. 


merely  the  distribution  of  the  streets  which  existed 
in  the  Interior.  In  this  particularmatteran  immense 
revolution  had  taken  place  within  the  last  fewyears: 
since  railways  had  been  established  the  aspect  of 
the  question  had  been  altogether  changed.  Thirty 
years  ago  he  did  not  think  there  was  a railway 
station  in  London;  and,  therefore,  the  question 
merely  was,  at  that  time,  how  persons  should  arrive 
from  the  Docks,  perhaps,  to  the  West  End,  or  Pic- 
cadilly, and  from  the  few  localities  where  stages 
came  in  from  Islington  on  the  north,  from  White- 
chapel on  the  cast,  and  from  the  Elephant  and 
Castle  on  the  south.  These  seemed  to  be  the  g^eat 
central  points;  but  in  other  respects  there  were  no 
particular  matters  to  which  they  had  to  pay  atten- 
tion. But  now  this  question  assumed  a much 
graver  aspect  from  the  points  to  which  the  traffic 
was  conveyed.  From  the  west  they  now  found 
the  Great  Western  railway  arriving  at  Paddington : 
from  the  north-west  they  had  the  line  coming  to 
the  Easton-square  station : from  the  north  they 
had  the  terminus  at  King’s-cross.  The  Angel  was 
now  a place  of  utter  insignificance,  and  was  left 
far  behind  in  point  of  communication  between  the 
country  and  the  metropolis.  Then  at  the  other 
side  they  had  the  Direct  Eastern  and  South-Eastern 
lines,  as  well  as  all  the  Kentish  lines  coming  to 
London-bridge;  and  then  they  had  the  South- 
Western  line  going  to  Southampton,  and  ulti- 
mately, perhaps,  to  Exeter,  and  joining  the  Cornish 
and  Devonshire  railways.  It  was  In  relation  to 
all  these  points,  and  the  necessity  for  establishing 
communication  between  them  and  the  Docks,  and 
between  these  termini  themselves,  that  attention 
should  be  mainly  directed;  and,  in  doing  this,  it 
was  impossible  to  confine  themselves  to  the  merely 
existing  streets  of  which  the  citizens  now  availed 
theuiseives.  Xow,  on  looking  at  the  plan  which 
had  been  prepared  with  so  much  care  that  the  eye 
almost  indicated  the  direction  which  these  lines 
ought  to  take  in  order  to  form  valuable  communi- 
cations, they  would  at  once  see  tliat,  in  going  from 
the  Eastern  Counties  railway  to  Oxford-street,  one 
wasobligedtogoalong  way  south  to  the  Bank,  which 
was  altogether  out  of  the  Hue;  instead  of  which 


METROPOLITAN  DIPROVEMENTS. 

The  adjourned  discussion  at  the  Institute  of  , 

Architects,  on  the  21st  March,  on  the  subject  of 
the  improvements  at  present  under  consideration, 
and  which  are  contemplated  fur  the  advancement 
of  the  metropolis,  was  commenced  by 

Professor  Donaldson,  who  said  that  a consider- 
able time  had  been  already  devoted  to  the  con- 
sideration of  this  very  important  question,  thougli 
not  more  than  its  magnitude  deserved,  involving 

as  it  did  the  questions  of  the  general  distribu-  there  ought  to  he  a line  immediately  to  Oxford- 
tion  of  the  City,  and  the  general  principles  which  ' street.  That  was  the  philosophic  way  of  regarding 
would  be  applicable  in  the  carrying  out  of  any  [ such  commmiications.  Then,  also,  in  getting  from 
improvements  in  the  metropolis.  Referring  to  ; Tyburnia  to  Charing-cross  one  was  obliged  to  pur- 
the  plan  which  di.«played  the  cobweb  sort  of,  sue  a most  tortuous  course,  getting  into  Oxford- 
appearance  that  the  Citv  of  London  now  assumed, ! street,  and  then  down  Regent-street.  Nothing 
he  said,  in  the  way  of  skill,  of  arrangement,  ami  could  have  been  worse  conceived ; for,  according  to 
of  simplicity,  it  was  evident  that  the  design  of  the  ; this  mode,  the  streets  which  were  intended  solely 
City  was  inferior  to  that  of  a cobweb,  which  always  ' for  traffic  from  west  to  east,  and  which  ought  to 
exhibited  some  continuity  and  regularity ; but  in  be  confined  to  tliat  communication,  were,  from  the 
the  metropolis  the  intricacies  were  sufficient  almost ' present  condition  of  circumstances,  obliged  also  to 
to  baffle  the  ingenuity  of  any  person.  He  would  , subseiwetotrafficthatshouldgodirect  from  north  to 
say  that,  in  building  the  City  of  London,  the  form  south.  Let  them  go  to  the  Euaton  station,  and  what 
had  been  adopted  which  was  found  most  com- ' means  of  communication  was  there  from  that 
i with  the  public  convenience  of  the  moment,  I quarter  ? It  appeared  to  him  that  a totally  dif- 

i^uat  imd  not  with  any  regard  to  strict  mathematical  | ferent  view  should  be  adopted  with  regard  to  all 
rule.  This  led  him  to  the  very  valuable  observa-  the  additional  lines  of  communication  tliat  might 
tions  made  by  Mr.  Haywood,  in  the  discussion  at  ^ now  be  taken  in  hand,  and  that  they  ought  not 
the  last  meeting : he  laid  down  broad  principles : , to  be  limited  or  controlled  by  mere  established  tho- 
he  made  statements  which  were  of  the  utmost ' roughfares  : they  should  set  these  on  one  side,  and 
public  value  j and  he  felt  that  he  had  placed  this  immediately  take  in  hand  a new  and  vigorous  line- 
discussion  on  a proper  basis.  That  gentleman  had  In  the  same  way,  in  London,  it  would  be  found 
entertained  no  narrow  views  on  this  subject,  but ; that  all  our  streets  were  wide  enough,  if  special 
looked  at  it  largely;  and  he  considered  it  in  the  thoronghfares  were  only  provided  for  the  purpose 
way  in  which  it  ought  to  be  entertained  by  all  of  relieving  the  ordinary  pass-ages  from  the  traffic 
public  bodies.  He  believed  that  it  was  only  by  created  by  the  railway  stations.  Then  arose  the 
looking  on  broad  principles  tliat  they  could  enter- 1 question,  where  were  tho  i-aihvay  stations  to  dis- 
tain such  a subject  as  was  now  before  them  in  a charge  their  goods  and  passengers  ? It  appeared 
manner  at  all  useful.  He  had  been  looking  at  to  him  that  Charing-cross  would  he  one  of  the 
Vitruvius  that  evening  to  see  if  he  laid  down  any  most  suitable  points.  It  must  be  noted,  too,  that  the 
principles  on  this  subject  on  which  they  could  rely,  accommodation  with  regard  to  bridges  was  most 
but  he  was  sorry  to  say’  that  author  had  lost  him-  scant  and  imperfect,  and  not  at  all  fitted  for  the 
self  in  such  cousiderations  ns — which  way  the  largely  incre;rsed  demand  which  the  growth  of  the 
winds  ought  to  blow,  and  how  a city  should  be  metropolis  had  raised  up.  Between  Waterloo- 
protected  from  the  influence  of  the  winds;  and  bridge  and  Blackfriars-bridgc,  another  was  re- 
had  forgotten  that  really  in  a city  one  could  not  quired,  as  also  between  Blackfriars  aud  South- 
enter  into  these  minute  details,  but  should  rather  wark  bridges : there  was  likewise  a bridge  wanting 
look  to  the  traffic  and  to  the  internal  communica-  at  Lambeth.  He  perceived  that  Mr.  DTtianger 
tion  of  the  city  from  one  part  to  another,  than  to  had  been  obliged  to  attend  before  his  Board,  and  to 
whether  the  aspect  of  the  city  itself  should  be  explain  his  estimates  in  consequence  of  a state- 
north,  south,  east,  or  west.  According  to  his  view,  ment  which  was  issued  by  the  Central  Board, 
in  large  cities,  already  established,  tliey  must  look  showing  that  some  seventeen  millions  would  be 
to  such  main  considerations  as  the  points  to  ajul  required  for  the  purposes  of  metropolitan  improve- 
from  which  the  internal  traffic  must  he  directed,  ment;  and  it  seemed  that  the  local  authorities 
There  were  two  of  these  points  to  be  considered  in  ' were  rising  up  in  arms  on  the  question  of  where 
London — the  inland  and  the  maritime:  the  the  money  was  to  come  from.  His  idea  was  that 
maritime  might  be  taken  as  all  that  came  from  a few  millions  laid  out  on  producing  these  im- 
the  seaboard  to  the  great  city ; and  the  inland  as  ; provements  in  the  metropolis  would  ultimately 
that  which  came  from  all  parts  of  the  country  repay  itself.  They  must  not  fail  to  recollect  that 
and  what  it  was  necessary  to  provide  for  were  the  ' the  city  of  Paris  had  itself  laid  out  five  millions  in 
stoppages,  as  it  w'erc,  in  the  circumference  of  the  improvements,  and  why  should  London,  whicli 


city,  where  the  traffic  must  always  rest  on  comin; 
from  the  outer  parts,  in  order  that  it  might  be 
^ regularly  distributed  into  the  city.  It  was 

will  not  be  advanced  by  our  taking  it  for  granted  ! necessary,  he  maintained,  to  consider  these  resting- 
that  tbe  Gothic  is  the  only  style  in  wliicli  ajiytbmg  great  points  in  the  first  instance,  without  considering 


claimed  to  be  the  first  commercial  city  in  tho 
world,  do  less  than  their  neighbours,  or  grumble 
over  the  expenditure  of  a few  millions  ? On  the 
contrary,  remembering  the  number  of  foreigners 
who  annually  came  to  Loudon,  it  ought  to  be  tho- 
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study  of  Englishmen  to  render  the  metropolis  as 
salubrious  and  attractive  as  possible. 

Mr.  Mathews  said.  Professor  Donaldson  had 
compared  what  the  Emperor  of  the  Prench  had 
done  with  what  had  been  done  by  the  English 
people ; but  the  fact  was  that,  while  the  population 
of  London  had  doubled  in  thirty-two  years,  that 
of  Paris  had  actually  decreased  since  these  altera- 
tions commenced ; and  political  economists  had 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  these  expensive  and 
extravagant  outlays,  which  he  might  call  abso- 
lutely reckless,  had  been  the  means  of  bringing 
the  country  to  the  verge  of  ruin,  which  at  one 
time  threatened  Prance.  He  believed  that  the 
great  objection  to  the  present  system  of  thorougb- 
fiu'cs  was,  that  they  carried  traffic  which  did  not 
properly  belong  to  them  : Oxford-street,  for  in- 
stance, running  east  and  west,  should  not  have 
any  traffic  running  through  it,  which  was  intended 
for  north  or  south  ; and  lie  believed,  if  an  amend- 
ment to  this  extent  could  be  carried  out  over  any 
large  surface  of  London,  a great  deal  of  incon- 
venience would  be  got  rid  of.  Ibit  tbe  making  of 
large  and  expensive  communications,  at  a cost  ot 
seventeen  millions,  at  a time  when  they  were 
going  to  spend  millions  on  the  drainage  of  the 
'I'hames,  was  a proposal  which  he  believed  the 
Government  would  never  sanction  the  Board  of 
Works  in  carrying  out. 

Mr.  Boll  said  It  had  occurred  to  him  that  as 
Loudon  diliered  so  much  from  all  other  capitals 
on  account  of  its  size,  it  should  require  dill’ereut 
treatment,  and  ought  to  be  operated  on  almost 
as  an  aneurism,  by  being  opened  out  at  the  centre. 
It  would  be  almost  impossible  to  carry  out  the 
idea,  he  had  no  doubt,  from  tbe  number  of  checks ; 
but,  if  it  were  possible  to  make  Charing-cross  on 
one  aide,  and  tbe  Borough  on  the  other,  a species  of 
double  Place  do  la  Concorde,  by  opening  out  botli, 
building  a bridge  between,  and  leaving  a clear, 
vi.sta  of  half-a-mile  across  the  Tliaines  from  the ' 
Isatioual  Gallery,  it  would  not  only  add  greatly  to 
the  beauty  of  the  City,  but  would  accomplish  many 
other  purposes  besides.  He  only  ventured  to 
throw  out  this  idea  in  consequence  of  what  Pro- 
fessor Donaldson  had  said  as  to  the  necessity  for 
crossing  the  diagonal  lines  at  some  special  point. 

Ml".  C.  Smith,  referring  to  a recent  article  in 
the  Times  on  metropolitan  improvements,  selected 
one  or  two  of  the  projects  put  forward,  which  ap- 
peared to  him  the  most  important  and  the  most 
feasible.  The  suggested  widening  of  Hungerford 
Suspension-bridge,  and  the  formation  of  a new 
bridge  to  the  West  Strand  and  Charing-cross, 
would,  doubtless,  afford  tbe  utmost  accommodation, 
and  would  be  the  best  line  which  could  be  selected. 
If  there  was  a bridge  in  that  place,  there  could 
be  no  doubt  that  it  would  greatly  relieve  the 
traffic  to  that  part  of  the  City,  and  would  be  be- 
sides the  direct  line  from  all  the  open  spaces  about 
Trafalgar-square  to  the  other  side  of  the  river. 
The  right  direction  from  tbe  Obelisk  to  Piccadilly 
would  be  across  a bridge  in  that  locality.  Anotlier 
place  which  was  specially  pointed  out  in  this  list 
was  the  widening  of  Upper  and  Lower  Thames* 
street.  His  idea  was,  that  Thanics-street  formed 
an  excellent  example  in  miniature  of  what  should 
be  carried  out  along  the  Thames.  From  siicli  a 
street  as  he  proposed,  there  should,  of  course,  be 
a certain  number  of  ramifications  northward,  but 
by  way  of  not  cutting  up  the  town  too  much,  they 
should,  as  much  as  was  possible,  follow  the  incli- 
nation of  the  existing  line  of  streets. 

Mr.  Fowler  said  a great  number  of  schemes  in 
which  the  Thames  embankment  figured  promi- 
nently had  from  time  to  time  been  put  forward, 
and  they  had  presented  a most  favourable  appear- 
ance ; but  they  all  proved  to  be  very  disappoint- 
ing when  they  came  to  be  inquired  into.  He  him- 
self had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  plan  which 
was  submitted  by  Colonel  French,  having  for  its 
object  to  improve  the  Thames  along  the  nortliside 
by  forming  a very  magnificent  liue  of  communica- 
tion from  tbe  West  End  to  the  City.  The  draw- 
ings were  got  up  with  gi-eat  skill  and  taste,  and 
altogether  it  was  a most  captivating  project : it 
was  backed  by  a great  deal  of  influence  in  the 
Government  and  at  Court,  but  not  in  the  City ; 
there,  there  was  a deficiency.  Setting  aside  any 
([uestion  as  to  the  practicability  of  construction, 
the  enormous  sacrifice  of  property  which  such  a 
scheme  would  involve  formed  a complete  extin- 
guisher to  the  plan  ; for,  if  they  spoke  of  making 
use  of  the  ground  which  now  lay  waste  as  niuil, 
they  were  at  once  told  that  the  mud  which  they 
proposed  to  occupy  was  the  frontage  of  a large 
property  in  quays  and  wharfs ; aud,  if  any  one 
proposed  to  interfere  with  it,  the  owner's  would 
come  forward  with  claims  for  thousands  and 
thousands  of  pounds.  It  was  absurd,  therefore,  to 
speak  of  forming  a long  street  along  the  bank  of 


the  river,  for  tbe  men  behind  w’ould  exclaim, 
“ What  is  to  become  of  our  property  ?” 

Mr.  Mathews  expressed  his  opimon  that  in  the 
course  of  a few  years  the  docks  would  all  be  moved 
away  from  London. 

Mr.  Haywood  controverted  this  assertion,  main- 
taining the  clocks  nearest  the  centre  would  always 
pay  the  best. 

Mr.  Kerr  and  Mr.  Dighy  Wyatt  having  made 
some  observations,  thanks  were  voted  to  Mr. 
Rickman  for  the  paper  on  which  the  discussion 
had  been  founded,  and  the  meeting  was  adjourned. 


LIVERPOOL  ARCHITEGTUBAL  SOCIETY. 

The  fortnightly  meeting  of  this  society  was 
held  on  Wednesday  night,  the  23rd,  m the  Royal 
Institution.  The  chair  was  occupied  by  Mr.  H.  P. 
Horner,  president.  Tbe  paper  of  the  evening  wa.s 
to  have  been  “ On  Worlcing  Men’s  Villages,’' 
by  Mr.  Charles  Verelst ; but  in  consequence  of  that 
gentlcraair’s  indis].)06ition  it  was  postponed,  and 
Mr.  Frank  Howard  responded  to  the  call  for 
assistance  from  the  secretary,  and  read  a paper  on 
“ Invention  and  Taste.”  This  was  a continuation 
into  detail  of  his  paper  recently  read  before  the 
same  society  on  “Criticism.”  Invention,  he  men- 
tioned, was  the  result  of  active  imagination — 
the  action  of  the  mind  upon  the  memory,  and 
was  in  proportion  to  the  knowledge  of  the  artist. 
Taste  was  the  regulating  quality  which  selected 
from  the  materials  provided  by  invention  and 
controlled  tbe  execution  .so  as  to  produce  works 
calculated  to  refine  the  mind,  aiid  thereby  become 
worlcs  of  fine  art.  Taste  would  also  be  hi  propor- 
tion to  knowledge. 


RE-ARRA2^GEMEXT  OF  THE  NATIONAL 
GALLERY. 

As  it  has  been  decided  tliat  tbe  Royal  Academy 
is  to  vacate  the  part  of  tbe  National  Gallery 
building  wbicli  they  now  occupy,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  devise  some  method  of  remodelling  the 
building,  so  as  to  adapt  the  whole  interior  for  the 
reception  of  the  national  pictures  only.  Various 
propositions  have  at  d'ffercnt  times  been  made,  as 
well  in  our  own  pages  as  elsewhere.  We  liave 
before  us  drawings  illustrating  a pi'oposal  by  Capt. 
Francis  Fowke,  showing  how  tbe  National  Gallery 
building  may  be  fitted  to  hold  three  times  the 
present  National  Gallery  collection,  at  a cost  of 
3 1.,000/. 

The  floor  of  the  present  picture  galleries  is 
23  feet  G inches  above  the  foot  pavement  of  the 
street : if  the  floor  of  the  central  hall,  then,  be 
raised  to  this  level,  sufficient  height  would  be  ob- 
tainedf  or  an  entrance-ball  under  tbe  additional 
gallery  so  formed.  By  removing  tbe  present  ex- 
ternal steps,  the  entrance  from  the  street  will  be  at 
each  side  under  the  present  portico  floor,  the  flag- 
ging of  which  win  be  replaced  by  a light  glass  and 
iron  ceiling,  so  constructed  as  not  to  be  seen  from 
the  square  in  front : the  space  under  the  portico 
will  then  form  a well-lighted  vestibule  to  the  hall. 

Four  staircases,  each  stair  8 feet  wide,  will  lead 
from  either  side  of  thi.s  hall  to  the  galleries  above, 
of  which  the  centre  would  consist  of  a tribune,  or 
“ salom  carre,”  of  line  proportions.  From  a deep 
recess  at  tbe  sides  of  this  tribuue  openings  would 
lead  each  way  into  an  uninterrupted  series  of 
rooms > and  by  bringing  the  doorways  of  these 
rooms  iQ  one  line,  and  increasing  them  to  13  feet 
in  width,  an  effective  vista  the  entire  length  of 
the  building  (l-SO  feet)  would  be  obtained,  and 
which  might  be  treated  with  columns  and  arches 
as  iu  the  case  of  the  similarly  situated  openings  in 
the  galleries  of  the  Vatican. 

On  the  lower  floor  the  only  room  now  available 
for  exhibition  is  that  in  winch  the  Turner  drawings 
are  stored,  a room  containing  900  square  feet  floor 
area,  and,  from  tbe  unfortunate  circumstance  of 
the  entrance  being  down  a descending  and  daj-lc 
stair,  tbe  public  impression  has  been  that  tbe 
lower  rooms  were  merely  a superior  kind  of  cclUi's. 
Capt.  Fowke  urges  that  “ by  tbe  arrangement 
proposed  a space  will  be  obtained  available  for 
exhibiting  drawings,  of  12,000  square  feet,  that  is 
capable  of  displaying  a collection  of  old  masters’ 
drawings  of  far  greater  extent  than  that  at  the 
Louvre;  and  by  tbe  fact  of  these  rooms  being 
entered  at  once  from  the  entrance-hall,  and  by 
an  ascending  stair,  the  disagreeable  impression 
above  allnded  to  would  be  avoided.” 

The  alterations  to  the  exterior  are  of  no  great 
extent,  the  principal  being  the  removal  of  the 
central  and  two  secondary  domes,  and  the  substi- 
tution for  the  former  of  an  attic  story,  carried 
over  the  whole  central  portion  of  tbe  building. 


WATER  SUPPLY  OF  MELBOURNE. 

INSTITUTION  OF  CIVIL  ENGINEERS. 

On  March  22nd  the  paper  read  was  on  “The 
Water  Supply  for  the  City  of  Melbourne,  South 
Australia,”  by  Mr.  M.  B.  Jackson.  The  popula- 
tion was,  in  December,  1857,  nearly  95,500  souls, 
for  whose  use  the  supply  of  water  was  very  inade- 
quate, not  exceeding  3^  gallons  per  head  per  diem, 
at  a cost  of  not  less  than  105,000^.  per  annum. 
After  various  propositions,  Mr.  Blackburn  recom- 
mended the  river  Plenty  as  a source  for  the  water 
supply,  and,  finally,  in  October,  1853,  it  was  de- 
cided to  adopt  that  river  as  the  source  of  water 
supply  for  20,000  persons,  at  a daily  rate  of  30 
gallons  per  head. 

Mr.  Blackburn  was  appointed  consulting  engi- 
neer; and,  up  to  tbe  period  of  his  decease,  in  1851, 
tlie  ntmost  cordiality  and  unanimity  existed  be- 
tween him  and  the  author,  to  whom  the  execution 
of  the  design  was  confided. 

The  distribution  of  tbe  water  commenced  at 
about  19  miles’  distance  from  Yan  Yean,  and  at 
present  tliere  were  (including  these  19  miles  of 
main)  about  lO  l miles  of  pipes  laid,  varying  froi3i 
2-1  inclu‘8  to  3 inches  in  diameter. 

In  all  the  streets  of  more  than  one  chain  in 
width  a main  of  pipes  was  laid  on. each  side ; whilst, 
in  tliose  under  that  width,  the  pipes  were  laid  in 
the  middle  of  the  street.  All  the  pipes  were 
9 feet  long,  and  with  the  old  spiggot  and  fain-it 
joints.  Tlie  service  pipes  were  of  lead,  lined  with 
tin.  Tliere  were  1,700  of  Bateman’s  fire-plug.-:, 
and  the  hydrants  were  niannfaetured  by  Messrs. 
Uuost  and  Clirimcs,  a quantity  of  vulcanised  India 
rubber  hose  being  also  provided.  The  saving  of 
property  in  cases  of  fire  had  proved  to  be  enormous, 
and  the  rates  of  insurance  bad  fallen  -10  per  cent, 
since  the  establishment  of  these  water-w'orks. 

The  gross  cost  of  these  works  was  stated  to  have 
been  GO  I-, 452/.  Is.  2d.  but  that  sum  inc'lndi.d 
several  large  items  which  would  eventually  he 
charged  to  other  works;  so  tluit  the  net  coat, 
up  to  1st  January,  1858,  should  bo  stated  at 
571,816/.  17s.  3d.  These  works  were  commenced 
in  December,  1853,  and  were  completely  opened 
for  public  use  in  December,  1857. 

A compulsory  rate  was  to  be  levied  for  meeting 
the  interest  of  this  capital,  ftud  to  form  a sinking 
fund  for  redeeming  the  capital.  During  the  pe- 
riod of  the  execution  of  the  u'orks  the  rates  of 
wages  were : — ilasons,  36s.  per  day ; labourers, 
ISs.  to  20s.  per  day. 


THE  ROYAL  ITALIAN  OPERA-HOUSE,  AND 
NEW  FLORAL  HALL,  COVENT-GARDEN. 

Tuis  week,  the  Opera-house,  Coveut-garden, 
re-opens  for  the  season,  with  several  improvements 
iiitlie  staircases  aud  exit-ways,  to  which  wc  have 
lately  alluded,  made,  or  in  course  of  completion. 
In  onr  volume  for  1857,  wc  gave  a view  of  the 
exterior  ns  then  designed  ; and  in  onr  hist  volume, 
in  several  notices,  we  fully  described  tbe  general 
disposition  of  the  bouse,  and  the  details  of  the 
construction.  We  now  give  a plan  of  the  build- 
ing taken  at  the  level  of  tbe  grand-ticr  of  boxes, 
along  with  a better  representation  of  tbe  interior 
tbau  we  were  able  to  get  prepared,  last  year, 
during  the  incomplete  state  of  the  works.  We 
shall  give  iu  an  early  number  a longitvulinal 
section  ; and  thus,  with  some  further  particulars 
subjoined,  shall  have  afl'orded  to  our  readers 
means  of  information  as  to  the  whole  amuige- 
ments  and  character  of  the  building.  Tbe  new 
Floral  Hall,  which  will  form  an  important 
adjunct  to  the  building,  as  to  the  market,  cannot 
be  completed  for  some  weeks. 

Looking  first  to  the  matter  of  e.xit-ways,  as  of 
chief  importance,  we  lind  that  for  the  ground 
story,  south  side,  two  additional  ways  will  be  pro- 
vided or  made  available,  leading  into  tbe  Floral 
Hall,  one  of  them  from  the  end  of  the  entrance- 
hall  bv  way  of  the  box-office,  and  the  other  di- 
rectly* from  tbe  pit-corridor.  There  will  also  be 
an  iron  staircase  down  into  the  Floral  Hall  as 
an  exit-way  from  the  lauding  of  the  grand  stair- 
case of  tbe  principal  tier  of  boxes.  On  the  north 
side,  the  improvements  of  similar  character  con- 
sist of  anew  external  doorway  for  the  staircase  of 
the  amphitheatre  stalls.  At  the  first  opening  of 
the  theatre,  the  access  was  from  the  pit-corridor  ; 
and  the  staircase  was  made  to  serve  for  commu- 
nication between  the  diflerent  tiers  of  boxes, — the 
visitors  to  the  amphitheatre  stalls  passing  up  the 
gallery  stairs.  The  objections  to  this  arrange- 
ment were  remarked  upon  by  us,  at  the  time. 
The  now-intended  appropriation  of  the  staircase 
mentioned,  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  de- 
signed, however,  has  seemed  to  render  necessary 
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an  additional  staircase  to  serve  exclusively 
for  comraunicatiou  between  tlie  several  cor- 
ridors— pit  and  boxes— on  that  side  the  house. 
This  latter  staircase  has  now  been  completed.  It 
is  constructed  of  iron,  and  is  carried  by  the 
girders  of  the  flooring.  As  there  was  no  space 
for  turning  the  stairs,  they  are  planned  in  un- 
broken flights  3 and  consequently  it  was  necessary 
to  cut  one  of  the  girders  at  each  floor,  and  again 
form  the  connection  between  the  portion  of  the 
girder  carried  by  the  column,  and  the  original 
bearing  on  the  wall — an  object  which  is  attained 
simply  by  the  introduction  of  a piece  of  the  form 
required  for  head- way  in  the  one  flight,  and  for 
support  of  the  flight  above. 

On  the  exterior  of  the  building,  on  the  same 
side,  that  is  in  Hart-street,  all  along,  a pent-house 
covering  over  the  foot-path  has  been  constructed, 
of  thick  glass,  on  cantilever  bearers.  It  has  au 


iron  eaves-guttcr,  and  a valance  depending  there- 
from 3 below  which  canvas  would  be  suspended, 
if  allowed.  The  covering  otherwise  is  scarcely 
wide  enough  for  protection  in  all  cases  ; but  will 
be  of  service.  South  of  the  Floral  Hall  we 
observe  that  a space  of  ground  has  been  left  un- 
occupied. This  it  is,  perhaps,  intended  to  appro- 
priate for  an  entrance  from  the  Piazza  of  the 
Covent-garden  Market,  in  a similar  position  to  one 
entrance  of  the  old  house.  One  front,  however,  of 
the  Floral  Hall  is  towards  the  Covent-garden 
Market — or  on  the  side  thereof,  near  the  angle — 
so  that  entrance-way  might  be  got  from  the  Piazza 
to  the  Opera-house,  through  the  Floral  Hall 
itself,  if  all  open  at  night. 

The  Floral  Hall  on  the  general  plan  might  be 
described  as  having  the  form  1 3 but  the  upper 
arm,  that  which  extends  to  theCovent-garden  ilar- 
ket  side,  is  scarcely  developed  externally.  The  area 


of  platt  at  the  meeting  of  the  arms,  where  the 
columns  are  coupled  at  the  angles,  will  be  covered 
by  a dome  considerably  above  the  general  roof, 
aud  terminated  by  a spire-capped  lantern.  The' 
length  on  the  ground  is  about  230  feet,  and  the- 
width  75  feet.  The  roof  is  carried  in  three  spans, 
by  iron  columns,  aud  by  the  south  wall  of  the 
theatre ; but  the  columns  of  the  outer  range,  south' 
side,  of  the  Floral  Hall,  are  built  up  in  an  external- 
wall  of  brickwork.  The  centre  division,  roofed 
over  in  semicircular  form,  is  50  feet  from  centre- 
of  column  to  centre  of  column,  and  the  side  por- 
tions, or  aisles,  with  sloping  roofs,  arc  each  12  feet 
6 inches.  The  aisle-roofs  and  the  main  cornice  of 
the  centre  division,  are  carried  bj'  arched  ribs 
springing  from  the  columns ; and  the  arched  prin- 
cipal ribs  of  the  main  roof,  at  the  lugher  level,  are- 
carried  partly  by  a bracket  above  eaeli  eolumnj 
which  is  part  of  the  same  casting  ns  one  lialf  of 
the  arched  lib  of  the  aisle-roof.  Otherwise,  each 
arched  rib  whether  in  the  length  of  the  hall,  or 
across  the  aisles,  may  be  described  as  of  two 
castings.  The  principal  ribs  of  the  main  roof  will 
be  described  shortly. 

The  ground  is  excavated  below  the  principab 
floor,  so  as  to  afford  a basement  story,  10  feet  irr 
height,  which  may  be  divided  into  two  stories. 
The  lower  level  is  reached  by  steps,  at  the  south- 
east, externally.  The  basement  is  divided  by  four 
rows  of  columns,  16  feet  8 inches  apart,  and  the 
external  walls.  Tbe  columns  carry  main  girders, 
lengthway  of  the  building,  and  these  carry  smaller- 
girders,  about  4 feet  apart,  for  tile  arches,  on 
which  concrete  will  be  laid,  and  sleepers  for  a- 
boarded  floor.  The  longitudinal  girders  have  a 
bearing  of  about  20  feet : they  are  1 foot  7 inches' 
deep  in  the  middle ; have  a top  flange,  G inches  by 
li  inch  3 bottom  flange,  1 foot  3 inches  by 

inches  3 and  middle  web,  inch  thick  5 and 
are  proved  to  24  tons.  They  are  bolted  end  to 
end,  by  j-inch  bolts,  through  box-heads  of  the- 
columns.  The  smaller  transverse  girders,  with  a 
bearing  of  about  15  feet  6 inches,  are  1 foot  deep- 
throughout,  and  have  top  flange  2 inches  bj" 
-J  inch  3 bottom  flange,  8 inches  by  inch  3 and 
middle  web,  5 inch  3 and  are  proved  to  4-i  tous. 
j They  are  bolted  end  to  end,  through  the  longitu- 
, dinal  girders.  The  columns  in  the  principal 
: floor,  50  feet  across  the  building,  as  stated,  are- 
, 21  feet  5^  inches  (centre  to  centre),  lengthway  of 
I the  building.  They  are  nearly  19  feet  in  height,. 
I or  to  the  springing  of  the  arched  ribs  before 
described.  The  capitals  are  somewhat  of  “semi- 
Norman”  character 3 the  bases  are  octagonal;- 
and  a portion  of  the  shaft,  terminated  by  a bead 
and  a nail-head  ornament,  is  fluted  and  reeded. 

! The  longitudinal  arch-ribs,  as  well  as  tbe  brackets- 
carrying  tbe  roof-principals,  have  their  spandril^ 

' filled  in  with  tracery  and  cusps.  Gothic  in  character. 

1 The  cornice,  to  its  main  line,  to  be  crowned  by  a row 
of  antefixEG,  is  about  27  feet.  At  this  level,  at  the 
point  above  each  column,  springs  the  arched  prln- 
I cipal  of  the  centre  roof.  It  is  formed  of  twe 
I semicircles  of  | of  an  inch  X iron,  3 inches  by 
5 inches,  in  segments,  riveted  at  the  Junctions, 
j the  two  strutted  apart  by  ornamental  bars  of 
, cast  iron,  forming  radiating  divisions  of  the  arch,. 
; and  connected  by  diagonal  bolts,  which  are 
screwed  to  a central  ring.  Tliese  principal  ribe 
carry  rolled-iron  purlins,  which  themselves  carry 
iron  sash-bars,  pieces  cf  angle-iron  as  saddles 
being  screwed  on  or  riveted,  at  all  the  intersec- 
tions, to  allow  of  the  support  and  the  riveting 
or  screwing  to  such  pieces.  The  gutters  nejct  the 
, walls  will  be  carried  partly  on  ornamental  brackets; 

I The  height  from  the  floor  of  the  hall  to  the  crow-n 
of  the  arch  will  be  53  feet  6 inches,  and  from  the- 
i bottom  of  the  columns  in  the  basement  it  will  be 
72  feet.  Along  the  crown  of  the  arch  there  is  & 
raised  portion,  filled  with  louvres,  for  ventilation. 

In  the  portion  of  the  Hall  which  is  next  Covent- 
garden  Market,  there  will  be  a small  gallery  over 
the  Piazza,  ranging  with  balconies  of  the  houses 
each  side. 

The  eud  elevations  arc  chiefly  made  up  of 
simple  facing-castings,  panelled  and  ornamented,. 
with  circular  forms,  lattice-work,  and-  perfora- 
tions, and  terminating  the  main  divisions  of  tho- 
plan  and  of  tbe  semi-circular  roof,  to  which  will 
be  added  a fringe  of  antefixa^  or  floriated  orna- 
ment, or  around  the  latter,  as  well  as  on  the- 
horizontal  cornices  which  terminate  tho  aisles. 
Possibly  a low  pent-house  roo'.'  may  he  added- 
along  the  Bow-street  end.  The  iron-work  has- 
been  executed  by  Mr.  Henry  Grissell,  of  tho 
Regent’s  Canal  Iron  Works-;  the  general  contrac- 
tors being  Messrs.  C.  and  T.  Lucas.  The  archi- 
tect, as  our  readers  know,  is  Mr.  Edward  M.  Barry. 

The  building  seems  likely  to  be  well  adapted  to 
its  purpose  3 and  the  interior  promises  to  be  highly 
efiective. 


THE  KOYAL  ITALIAN  OPEEA-HOUSE,  COVENT-GAEUEN. Mr.,  E.  M.  Bari-.y,  Aixiiitect. 
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PARIS. 

At  present  they  are  removing,  from  the  Park  of 
St.  Ouen,  a number'  of  trees  of  a sufficient  size  for 
the  new  boulevards.  A few  days  ago,  while  up- 
rooting an  elm  tree  of  thirty-five  or  forty  years 
growth,  a cavity  w.as  discovered  containing  a 
quantity  of  human  bones  belonging  to  a distant 
period. 

In  the  opening  of  a new  street  that  may  be 
called  a prolongation  of  the  Rue  Lafayette,  the 
Faubourg  Poissnmiicrc  will  lose  some  houses,  but 
it  will  be  usefully  and  directly  put  in  communica- 
tion with  an  important  centre,  formed  by  the 
qiiartiers  of  the  Faubourg  Montmartre  and  that  of 
St.  Lazare. 

Since  the  Paris  butchers  have  obtained  that 
freedom  from  police  interference  which  enables 
themtotreat  directly  with  theircustomers, — thanks 
to  the  Emperor’s  good  management  of  Paris, — 
many  vast  establishments  have  been  opened  in  that 
city.  We  can  cite  one  at  the  corner  of  the  Rue 
Tronchet  and  the  Rue  Neuve-des-Mathurius.  Up- 
wards of  thirty  metres  in  length,  it  is  entirely 
filled  np  with  white  marble  or  supports  of  porphyry. 
The  counter  is  of  white  marble  on  silver  Cai'yatides. 
A fountain  plays  in  a basin  G feet  diameter  in  the 
centre  of  the  shoj?,  and  vases  of  dowers  and  shrubs 
are  dispersed  about  with  a certain  degree  of  taste. 
Thirty-nine  persons  are  employed  in  the  establish- 
ment, which  oflers  for  sale,  each  morning,  twenty 
oxen,  twenty  calves,  and  sixty  sheep. 

The  Academy  of  Reaux  Arts,  on  Saturday  last, 
elected  M.  F.  de  Mercey  as  member,  in  the  room 
of  the  Count  de  lloudetot.  The  other  candidates 
were  MM.  Errgene  Flandin,  De  Cauraont,  and  the 
celebrated  novelist  Arsene  Houssaye.  The  majority 
for  M.  de  Mercey  was  very  great : out  of  -143  votes 
he  obtained  -10. 

It  appears  that  the  Paris  improvements  demand 
a new  Palace,  and  it  is  said  that  M.  Lefucl,  archi- 
tect of  the  Louvre,  has  presented  to  the  Emperor 
plans  for  the  complete  reconstruction  of  the  Palace 
of  the  Tuileries,  excepting  the  central  portion 
erected  by  order  of  Mario  de  Medicis.  Seven 
million  francs  are  named  as  the  estimated  cost  of 
the  new  structure. 

A considerable  number  of  engineers  and  archi- 
tects are  at  present  employed  in  Paris  making 
surveys  for  a new  Ordnance  Surveyor  “Cadastre” 
of  the  new  additions  to  the  town.  These  plans  are  to 
show  the  alignement  of  projected  new  streets,  also 
proposed  plantations,  monumental  structures,  new 
“ Mairies  ” about  to  be  constructed,  details  as  to 
paving  and  lighting  with  gas,  &c.;  in  .short,  a 
general  plan  of  the  works  required  to  be  executed 
and  their  estimated  cost. 


SOCIETY  OP  BRITISH  ARTISTS. 

This  Society’s  twenty-sixth  Annual  E.vliibition, 
now  open  in  the  Suflblk-street  Galleries,  com- 
prises 822  paintings  and  drawings,  and  seven 
models  and  pieces  of  sculpture.  The  principal 
works  arc  by  artists  whoso  names  have  long  been 
known  in  connection  with  the  Society,  and  with 
whose  style  and  capabilities  the  picture-loving 
public  are  so  well  acquainted  that  the  mention 
of  the  subject  almost  enables  them  to  guess  the 
aspect  of  the  picture.  As  a whole,  the  collection  | 
compares  well  with  those  of  previous  years,  and 
this  the  buyers  have  already  recognized,  forty-six 
pictures  having  been  disposed  of  at  the  private 
view,  and  producing  about  1,500/.  The  sums  of 
money  now  spent  in  England,  in  works  of  art,  is 
very  remarkable.  On  the  same  day  pictures  were 
sold  at  Christie’s  for  about  11,000/.  wlien  the  por- 
trait of  Mrs.  Hoare  and  her  child,  by  Reynolds, 
brought  2,550  guineas ; and  a landscape,  by  Sir 
Edwin  Landseer,  tbe  size  of  a dish,  410  guineas  ! 

The  two  principal  works  contributed  by  the 
president  of  the  society,  Mr.  Hurlstone,  are  from 
“Hamlet”  (53)  and  “Othello”  (22G).  The 
latter,  which  pleases  the  more,  is  a good  specimen 
of  his  style ; but  ethnologists  will  probably  not 
accept  tbe  head  of  Othello  as  that  of  a Moor.  Mr. 
Pyuc  has  a very  charming  view  of  “ Genoa  from 
the  New  Terrace,”  a largo  picture,  and  more  com- 
pletely satisfactory  than  anything  lie  has  ex- 
hibited for  some  time.  As  a portrait  of  the  place 
it  may,  perhaps,  be  objected  that  the  houses,  of 
Vi’lilch  the  upper  part  is  seen  above  the  terrace  on. 
the  right  hand,  are,  in  reality,  less  lol'ty.  Amongst 
his  other  pictures  we  should  especially  commend 
262,  the  “ Isola  Piseatore,  Lago  Maggiore.”  Mr. 
Cohbett  shows  great  improvement  iii  his  figures. 

H’  Bells,”  and  “A  Bit  of  Lun- 

cheon {488),  are  amongst  the  most  satisfaetoi-y 
works  in  the  exliil)itiou.  Mr.  H.  J.  Boddington’s 
landscapes  still  please.  His  “Autumn”  (497),  is 
a charming  picture  of  its  class,  and  several  others 
might  be  selected  for  the  same  praise. 
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Mr.  Salter  has  wisely  given  up  dancing  nymphs, 
and  has  essayed  a passage  in  English  history. — 
“ The  Confiscation  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh’s 
Estate  ” (70) ; and  Tennant,  Clint,  Cole,  and 
Baxter,  hold  their  own,  to  say  the  least.  Tlie 
“ Scene  fx'om  Abou-Hassan,  the  Wag,  or  the 
Sleeper  awakened”  (450),  is  a remarkable  piece  of 
manipulation,  dealing  rather  more  with  the  outer 
thau  the  inner  man.  The  principal  figure  is  the 
least  successful  part  of  the  picture.  The  dwarf 
on  the  right-hand  side  may  be  also  seen  in  Mr. 
Hopley’s  curious  “Birth  of  a Pyramid”  at  the 
British  Institution.  Of  an  entirely  ditt'erent  cha- 
racter is  No.  113,  “New’s  from  my  Lad,”  by  J. 
Campbell,  jun.  where  the  interest  centres  in  tbe 
countenance  of  the  old  man  reading  a letter  from 
his  son.  Not  attractive  by  its  general  tone,  and 
marred  by  the  drawing  of  tbe  right  leg  of  the 
figure,  it  is,  nevertheless,  a work  of  thought,  and 
merits  examination.  No.  12G,  close  by,  a picture 
by  E.  N.  Downward,  from  Keats’s  Isabella, — 

“ He  knew  whose  gentle  hand  was  at  the  latch, 

Before  tbe  door  hail  given  her  to  his  view,” — 

should  have  been  on  tbe  line.  Mr.  Buckner’s 
portrait  of  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Edmund  Phipps  is  a 
great  improvement  on  some  of  his  previous  works, 
and  has  higli  qualities.  “ Little  Red  Riding 
Hood,”  by  Baxter,  is  a pretty  picture,  but  has  not 
the  red  cloak  of  the  village.  In  173,  “The 
Opinions  of  the  Press,”  Mr.  J.  Roberts  represents 
a young  artist  prostrated  by  the  refusal  of  an 
intending  buyer  to  complete  the  purchase,  in 
consequence,  we  are  to  suppose,  of  an  adverse 
criticism  in  a journal.  This  and  his  48,  a child 
playing  with  flowers, — 

” Fit  emblem  of  human  life,” — 
will  advance  Mr.  Roberts  in  public  estimation. 

35,  “ Entrance  to  the  Port  of  Havre,”  J.  J. 
Wilson;  49,  “The  Wearied  Shepherd,”  .1.  J. 
Hill  J 108,  “ The  Mountain  Path,”  by  I.  Ilenzell 
(who  lias  made  advance);  20G,  “North  Coast  of 
Devon,”  by  W.  West;  233,  “A  quiet  Spot  on  the 
Thames;”  293,  “A  Fresh  Breeze,”  by  E.  Niemaim 
(the  water  excellent) ; 340,“A  WclshMill,”byE.  A. 
Pettitt  (though  wanting  in  atmosphere) ; and  445, 
“On  tlie  Llugwy,”  by  J.  P.  Pettitt,  will  all  repay 
examination.  The  Water-colour  Room,  too,  has 
several  pleasant  works:  amongst  them,  652,  “A 
Grassy  Bank,”  by  R.  Collinson ; 748,  “ Scene  from 
Twelfth-Night,”  by  F. Fenton;  and  766,  “Doorga 
Pooja,  Hindoo  Festival,”  by  W.  11.  H.  Hutchinson, 
have  points  of  interest  of  their  own. 


METAL-WORK. 

OXFOED  AECHITECTUEAL  SOCIETY. 

At  a meeting  held  on  the  loth  ult.  a lecture 
was  delivered  by  Mr.  Skidmore,  of  Coventry,  on 
“Ancient  Metal-work  applied  to  Domestic  Pur- 
poses, and  tbe  Uses  of  Iron  in  reference  to  the  new 
I Museum.”  In  the  course  of  it  he  put  forward  the 
j theory,  that  metal  foliage  was  the  model  for  the 
' early  foliage  in  stone  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
j The  secretary  called  Mr.  Skidmore’s  attention 
to  a building  more  ancient  than  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  of  an  authority  higher  than  any  which  would 
I support  his  theory  of  the  use  of  metal-work  in 
artistic  decoration.  He  meant  Solomon’s  Temple. 
He  was  not  aware  of  stone  carving  described  there : 
the  walls,  the  cornices,  with  their  carved  pome- 
granates, were  covered  with  gold ; and  the  gi'eat 
brass  pillars  bad  capitals  of  molten  and  wrought 
brass.  Allusion  was  made  to  the  new  Toronto 
Museum,  for  which  a much  larger  sum  was  granted 
by  that  University  than  by  that  of  Oxford  for  its 
museum. 

On  the  22nd  the  subject  was  discussed.  Mr. 
Parker,  the  president,  said  that  Mr.  Skidmore 
seemed  to  think  that  not  unfrequontly  shrines 
were  original  models  of  churches,  first  made  in 
metal,  and  then  serving  for  the  general  idea  of  a 
church.  He  considered  this  not  an  imjjrobable 
view,  and  one  which  was  supported  by  facts  of 
which  we  were  aware,  namely,  that  metal  work- 
manship was  in  advance  of  stone. 

Mr.  Lowder  said, — The  views  of  Mr.  Skidmore 
were  so  novel,  and  yet  so  plausible,  that  though  at 
first  he  disliked  the  notion  of  metal  foliage  being 
the  model  for  stone,  yet  on  considering  the  subject 
more  carefully,  he  felt  persuaded  that  very  much 
in  this  view  was  true.  He  did  not  confine  his  re- 
marks to  Mediaeval  work : he  would  go  back  to 
the  more  ancient  styles  of  architecture,  aud  he 
thought  that  we  should  discover  that  the  carving 
of  stone  capitals  would  resolve  itself  into  two 
classes — those  of  essentially  stone  character,  and 
tliose  which  were  derived  from  metal.  Of  the 
former  were  the  Egyptian  class  of  capitals,  and 
the  Grecian  Doric  of  the  latter,  all  capitals  of  the 
Corinthian  type ; and  he  begged  attention  to  the 
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circumstance  that  Corinthian  brass  or  bronze  was 
at  one  time  the  most  famous  in  the  world.  Our 
earliest  foliage  followed  the  Corinthian  type ; it 
then  developed  into  the  stiff-leaved  foliage  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  deriving  itself,  if  the  views 
here  put  forward  were  correct,  from  the  metal 
ornamentation  in  gold,  silver,  or  copper;  the 
feeling  by  which  the  architects  were  actuated 
being  that  of  wishing  to  represent  in  commoner 
materials  the  choice  work  of  their  noblest  metals. 


ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  first  conversazione  given  by  the  Association 
in  their  new  home.  Conduit-street,  will  be  held 
tills  Fi'iday  evening,  when  doubtless  the  members 
and  their  friends  will  muster  strongly. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  class  of  design,  on 
Friday  evening,  March  25th,  Mr.  Randall  Druce 
was  unanimously  re-elected  president  of  the  class. 
Tlio  sketches  contributed  were  for  “ labourers* 
cottages.”  Tbe  half-hour’s  sketch  was  “a  cottage 
doorway.”  At  the  next  meeting  of  the  class  on 
Friday  evening,  April  8th,  the  removal  to  the 
new  premises  in  Conduit-street  will  be  inaugu- 
rated by  an  address  from  the  president,  and  the 
reading  of  a paper  on  “ The  future  Development 
of  Architecture  in  England,”  in  addition  to  the 
usual  subjects  of  the  class. 


MONUMENTAL. 

iVe<(j  Mural  Monument  in  Yorlc  Minster. — 
A mural  monument  has  been  erected  in  the  south 
aisle  of  the  choir  of  the  cathedral.  The  monu- 
ment, which  is  of  brass,  is  8 feet  3 inches  in 
length,  and  3 9 inches  in  breadth.  It  is  in 

memoi'y  of  the  officers,  privates,  &c.  of  the  19th 
Regiment  of  Foot,  who  fell  in  tbe  Crimea.  Gothic 
tracery  work  constitutes  the  head  of  the  memorial, 
immediately  below  which  is  a representation  of 
the  resurrection  of  our  Lord.  On  either  side  of 
the  Saviour  is  an  angel  kneeling  with  expanded 
wings,  and  underneath  are  two  other  angels  facing 
each  other,  and  blowing  trumpets.  Beneath  these 
is  the  inscription.  On  the  left-hand  side  of  the 
monument,  near  to  the  top,  is  the  figure  of  St. 
Michael  the  Archangel,  in  the  act  of  triumphing 
over  the  fallen  angels.  Beneath  St.  Michael  is  a 
representation  of  Gideon,  one  of  the  judges  of 
Israel;  and  below  this  figure  is  another,  consisting 
of  Judas  Maccabeus,  the  great  warrior  and  Jewish 
deliverer.  To  the  right  are  three  similar  figures. 
The  fiii'st  is  St.  George,  overcoming  the  dragon ; 
the  second,  Joshua,  the  great  loader  of  the 
Israelites;  the  third,  a Roman  centurion.  Except 
St.  Michael,  the  whole  are  attired  as  warriors 
after  the  antique.  The  monument  is  encircled 
with  a moulding  of  black  marble.  It  has  been  de- 
signed by  Mr.  John  Powell,  of  Birmingham,  archi- 
tect; and  has  been  executed  by  the  Messrs.  Hard- 
man, of  Birmingham.  Tbe  monument  has  re- 
ceived a thin  coating  of  a chemical  preparation 
perfectly  transparent,  in  order  to  protect  it  from 
the  influence  of  the  atmosphere,  and  to  preserve 
the  colour  of  the  brass,  which,  it  is  said,  will  be 
maintained  for  a groat  number  of  years  without 
j the  necessity  of  a second  application  of  the  solu- 
tion. 

Miscellaneous. — A committee,  including  nearly 
every  name  in  the  Academy,  is  labouring  to  pro- 
vide a public  memorial  of  the  late  Thomas 
Stothard.  It  is  proposed  to  erect,  in  the  National 
Gallery,  or  some  other  public  institution,  a statue 
or  bust,  as  the  amount  of  subscriptions  may 

warrant.  We  wish  the  enterprise  success. 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  is  about  to  erect,  in 
Romsey  Abbey  Church,  a monument  to  tbe 

founder  of  bis  family,  Sir  William  Petty. At  a 

meeting  held  at  Glasgow,  the  Acting  Committee 
on  the  national  Wallace  monument  have,  by  a 
majority  of  ten  to  five,  declined  to  approve  of 
what  occurred  at  the  meeting  on  the  1st  of 
February,  and  resolved  not  to  proceed  in  terms 
thereof.  The  committee  have  also  resolved  to 
extend  the  period  for  receiving  models  and  designs 
to  1st  June,  the  designs  to  be  e.xhibited  in  Stirling, 
Edinburgh,  and  Glasgow,  for  ten  days,  and  a com- 
mittee meeting  thereafter  to  be  held  at  Edin- 
burgh to  consider  as  to  the  design  best  siritcd ; 
and,  if  twelve  persons  be  present,  to  decide 

thereon. A monument,  in  Caen  stone  has 

just  been  forwarded  to  Ireland,  from  Mr.  Richard- 
son’s studio,  to  the  late  Earl  of  Bandon.  It 
consists  of  a full-length  portrait  statue  of  the 
deceased  peer,  in  the  coronation  robes,  on  a table  of 
Gothic  tracery,  containing  tbe  armorial  bearings 
and  supporters  of  the  house  of  Bandon.  It  is  to 
bo  erected  in  the  south  transept  or  aisle  of 

Bandon  Church. Arrangements  are  in  progress 

for  erecting  in  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  a monument 
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to  the  memory  of  Vice-admiral  the  late  Lord  Lyons. 

An  influential  committee  has  been  formed. 

The  foundation-stone  of  a statue  to  the  memory 
of  the  late  Daniel  O’Connell  has  been  laid  at  Ennis, 

in  the  presence  of  a great  concourse  of  persons. 

The  church  of  Yazor,  eight  miles  N.W.  of  Here- 
ford, which  was  erected  by  Sir  Robert  Price,  hart, 
has  had  placed  in  it  a monument  to  his  memory, 
executed  by  Mr.  B.  Jennings,  jun.  sculptor.  Ihe 
monument  is  affixed  to  the  western  wall,  between 
the  pulpit  and  the  communion  rails.  The  plan  is 
that  of  a marble  tablet  inclosed  between  parallel 
Jambs,  and  under  a double  canopy,  ogee-headed 
with  crocheted  pinnacles,  and  in  the  Decorated 
style.  The  pinnacles  are  set  on  edgeway,  and 
the  light  falls  upon  the  monument  from  the 
painted  window  over  the  family  pew,  which 
is  directly  opposite.  The  monument  is  sup- 
ported on  corbels,  representing  angels’  heads. 

Upwards  of  4,500/.  have  been  subscribed 

for  a “ Stephenson  Monument,”  to  include  a 
statue;  and  5,000/.  is  the  maximum  sum.  That 
sum,  remarks  the  Gateshead  Observer,  may 
not  suffice  to  erect  a free  library  and  provide  a 
statue;  but  the  ratepayers  of  Xewca  tle  have 
the  means  in  their  own  hand-s  of  supplying  all 
deficiencies : there  is  a permissive  Act,  under 
which  they  may  impose  a small  rate  for  a free 
library;  and,  if  the  statue  and  its  adjuncts  be 
contributed  by  the  public  subscription,  a very  small 
additional  amount  will  do  the  rest.  A meeting 
of  the  subscribers  will  be  held  at  Easter,  to  de- 
termine the  questions  yet  open  as  to  the  monu- 
ment.  The  inauguration  of  the  monument  to 

Mungo  Park,  the  distinguished  African  traveller, 
has  taken  place  at  Selkirk,  amid  enthusiastic 

demonstrations. A committee  of  the  City 

Council  of  Edinburgh  are  considering  as  to  the 
best  means  to  have  the  room  in  the  Scott  Monu- 
ment in  Princes  Street-gardens — the  windows  of 
which  were  recently  filled  in  with  stained  glass, 
and  which  was  intended  as  a museum  fur  objects 
connected  with  the  author  of  “Waverley” — fitted 
up  in  a suitable  manner  with  a view  to  have  that 
purpose  carried  out. 


CIIURCII-BUILDIXG  NEWS. 
Peterborough. — In  the  cathedral  choir  a portion 
of  the  work  is  now  exposed  to  view.  Every  por- 
tion of  the  ribs,  bosses,  and  groining  is  decorated 
with  gold  or  body  colours.  The  groins,  which 
spring  in  compartments  of  a somewhat  square 
shape  from  the  Norman  shafts,  are  being  lightly 
painted,  the  ribs  and  capitals  being  highly  gilt 
and  coloured,  while  the  interstices  have  a light 
ground  with  gilt  star-s  and  at  the  point  where  the 
ribs  expand  to  the  widest  is  a circular  medallion  in 
every  compartment,  eight  in  each  of  the  square 
groins.  These  are  painted  on  prepared  canvas, 
affixed  to  the  wood.  The  whole  is  designed  on 
the  principles  of  heraldic  colouring,  and  executed 
by  Mr.  Castle,  of  London,  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Scott,  architect  to  the  cathedral, 

Windsor. — Clewer  Church  has  been  reopened, 
after  undergoing  considerable  extension,  altera- 
tion, and  repair,  both  external  and  internal,  at  a 
cost  of  1,000/.  to  which  her  Majesty  and  the 
Prince  Consort  contributed  100/.  The  new  altera- 
tions aflbrd  an  increased  accommodation  for  up- 
wards of  100  persons. 

Manningford  Bohttn. — The  consecration  of  All 
Saints  Church,  Manningford  Bobun,  took  place  on 
the  1st  ult.  The  cost  of  the  building,  including 
boundary  walls,  formation  of  churchyard,  Ac. 
amounts  to  1,350/.  of  whicli  250/.  are  still  unpro- 
vided. The  church  is  from  the  design  of  Mr. 
AVhitley  C.  Clacy  (son  of  Mr.  J.  B.  Clacy,  of  Read- 
ing, architect),  the  architect  who  was  selected  to 
furnish  the  plans  and  superintend  the  erection  of 
the  building.  It  is  in  the  Early  English  style, 
and  consists  of  nave,  chancel,  porch,  and  vestry. 
The  walls  are  of  Twertoii  stone,  random  worked, 
and  jointed  with  grey  mortar,  contrasting  with 
the  freestone  dressing-s.  The  roof  is  covered  with 
slate.  The  west  end  is  surmounted  with  a bell, 
and  the  east  with  a stone  cross.  In  the  interior 
the  roof  is  open,  showing  the  framing,  and  the 
timbers  are  of  deal,  stained  dark  oak  colour.  The 
tenches  are  open,  of  deal,  also  stained  oak  colour. 
There  is  a stone  font  at  the  east  end.  The  pulpit, 
also,  is  of  stone,  circular  in  form.  The  floor  is  of 
black  and  red  tiles.  The  chancel  is  entered 
through  a massive  pointed  arch,  and  the  altar 
railings  are  of  oak,  on  foliated  iron  standards. 

Hampton  Lovett. — The  parish  church  of  th  s 
place  has  been  re-opened  for  divine  service  after 
undergoing  restoration.  The  chancel  and  other 
portions  of  the  works  are  not  yet  finished,  but 
the  general  restoration  is  pretty  well  complete!?. 


The  expense  is  to  he  home  by  Sir  John  Pakington, 
the  lord  of  the  manor  and  patron  of  the  living. 
Mr.  Perkins,  architect  for  the  dean  and  chapter  of 
Worcester,  carried  out  the  work  accordmg  to  Sir 
John’s  intentions,  and  has  succeeded  in  cleansing 
the  fabric  from  accumulated  rubbish,  strengthen- 
ing its  walls,  and  fitting  it  up  anew.  The  entire 
walls  of  the  church  have  been  scraped,  and  but- 
tresses erected  externally  for  their  support.  A 
feature  of  the  restoration  is  the  opening  an  arch 
on  the  north  side  of  the  nave  to  render  the  chapel 
accessible  to  the  congregation.  This  chapel  (the 
burial-place  of  the  Pakiugtoiis  for  centuries)  has 
now  been  fitted  up  with  seats.  The  curions  erec- 
tion which  stood  at  the  south-west  corner  of  the 
nave,  answering  the  purpose  of  a gallery  above 
and  a coal-cellar  below,  has  been  cleared  away  as 
an  unsightly  excrescence.  The  carvings  are  by 
Moyson,  of  Birmingham.  One  of  the  chancel 
windows,  now  re-opened,  as  also  the  east  window, 
will  be  filled  with  stained  gla.ss  by  Hardman.  The 
west  window  and  others  have  been  supplied  with 
new  tracery.  The  stone  for  the  church  restora- 
tion was  obtained  from  Hadley.  The  contrac- 
tors for  the  works  were  Messrs.  Wood,  Brothers. 
The  church  is  warmed  with  a hot-air  apparatus 
by  Haden  and  Son. 

Swansea.  — The  foundation-stone  of  a new 
Jewish  Synagogue  has  been  laid  here.  The  build- 
ing is  to  be  in  the  Italian  style  of  architecture. 
The  principal  front  will  be  set  back  from  the  line 
of  Goat-street,  and  will  present  an  ornamental 
appearance ; the  facing,  mouldings,  and  ornaments 
being  of  Bath  stone,  from  the  Comb  Down  quarries. 
The  ground-floor  area  for  tbe  pewing  will  be 
47  feet  9 inches  in  length,  and  25  feet  in  widtli. 
The  height  of  the  synagogue  internally,  from  the 
ground-floor  to  tbe  top  of  the  sloping  ceiling,  will 
be  31  feet.  Ventilating  flues  will  be  built  in  tbe 
walls,  under  the  gallery  ceiling,  and  will  have  iron 
ornamental  working  or  sliding  plates.  The  number 
of  sittings  which  will  be  provided  will  be  178. 

Crickhoicell. — A Gothic  reredos  of  early  English 
style,  the  chief  material  being  Caen  stone,  has 
been  erected  in  the  parish  church  of  Llangenny. 
The  reredos  is  surmounted  by  the  east  window, 
and  both  have  been  given  by  the  pastor  as  a 
family  memorial.  The  design  was  furnished  by 
tbe  Rev.  G.  J.  Davies,  of  Llangynydcr.  The 
sculptors  were  Evans  and  Son,  of  Crickhowell ; 
and  the  painting  of  the  tablets  was  intrusted  to 
J.  Jones,  painter,  also  of  Crickbowoll.  Other  im- 
provements are  in  contemplation. 

Stratford-on-Avon. — The  following  estimates 
for  the  restoration  of  the  Independent  Chapel, 
have  been  sent  in,  the  committee  accepting  the 
tender  of  Mr.  W.  Holtom  for  122/.  10s.  Mr.  T. 
Hewins,  12 1/. ; .Joseph  Mills,  133/. ; John  Roberts, 
133/.  10s. ; W.  Bennett,  jun.  145/.  6s. ; John 
Pleads,  165/.  lOs. ; James  and  George  Callaway, 
172/.  ilr.  Joseph  Lattimer,  jun.  is  appointed 
architect. 


SCENERY  AT  THE  PRINCESS’S  THEATRE. 

Mn.  CharxesKeak  closes  his  eventful  manage- 
ment of  the  Princess’s  Theatre  with  the  revival  of 
Sliakspeare’s  “King  Henry  the  Fifth,”  and  in  it 
has  given,  we  need  scarcely  say,  a remarkable  pic- 
ture of  the  incidents  and  shock  of  war.  If  a breach 
of  our  relationships  with  France  had  occurred  (let 
us  hope  it  never  may  !),  nothing  could  have  been 
executed  more  likely  to  stir  the  people  and  inflame 
their  ardour.  Viewing  the  matter  in  a scenic 
point  of  view,  we  should  have  preferred  a play,  to 
end  with,  which  would  have  introduced  us  to  Piome, 
say  “ Coriolanus,”  or,  better  still,  “ Anthony  and 
Cleopatra,”  involving  Rome  and  Egypt.  Either 
of  these  would  have  admitted  of  extraordinary 
illustration,  and  have  made  his  series  complete  iii 
an  architectural  and  ethnological  point  of  view, — 
Egypt,  Assyria,  Greece,  Rome,  Peru,  and  Great 
Britain  in  the  pre-Norman  age,  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, and  the  Tudor  period.  However,  let  us  praise 
our  manager  for  what  he  has  done  rather  than 
lament  what  is  left  undone.  There  seems  no 
reason,  indeed,  why  he  may  not,  on  some  other 
and  larger  stage,  complete  this  view  of  Universal 
History.  Mr.  Kean  says,  in  his  introduction  to 
“ Henry  V,”  that  “Wonderful  as  have  been  the 
yearly  receipts,  yet  the  vast  sums  expended, — 
sums,  I have  every  reason  to  believe,  not  to  be 
paralleled  in  any  theatre  of  tbe  same  cap.ability 
throughout  the  world, — make  it  advisable  that  I 
should  now  retire  from  the  self-imposed  re.sponsi- 
bility  of  management,  involving  such  a perilous 
outlay ; and  the  more  especially,  as  a building 
so  restricted  in  size  as  tbe  Princess’s  renders  any 
adequate  return  utterly  hopeless.”  We  believe 
we  are  not  far  wrong  in  saying  that  some  of  these 
revivals  have  cost  as  much  us  4,000/.  each,  besides 


involving  a Large  nightly  expenditure,  so  that  his 
statement  as  to  inadequate  returns  will  not  sur- 
prise. In  a larger  bouse  this  would  not  be  the 
case;  the  expenditure  required  would  be  little 
more,  but  the  returns  might,  of  course,  be  very 
much  greater. 

“ Henry  V.”  follows  up  the  riew  of  Mediaeval 
life,  costume,  and  architecture,  presented  in 
Richard  II.  The  great  scene  of  the  play,  in  thi.s 
point  of  view,  is  the  siege  of  Harfleur,  at  the  end 
of  the  second  act,  when  an  attack  is  made  on  a 
breach  of  the  walls,  and  repulsed  by  the  French, 
who  close  it  with  fascines  and  other  contrivances. 
The  walls  built  up  on  the  stage,  and  tbe  rush  of  a 
mighty  crowd  of  picturesque  warriors,  produce 
an  efl’ect  which,  in  its  way,  has  never  been 
equalled.  In  tliis  scene,  too,  the  king  delivers 
admirably  the  stirring  speech  ending, — 

“ Crv,  God  for  Harry  ! England ! and  St.  George !” 

The  chorus,  in  order  to  admit  of  Mrs.  Kean’s 
assistance  in  the  revival,  takes  the  shape  of  Clio, 
ihe  "Muse  of  History,  in  lien  of  that  of  Time,  and 
very  elegantly  does  Mrs.  Kean  deliver  the  poetry 
assigned  to  her.  The  chorus  is  first  seen  beneath 
a monopteral  Ionic  temple,  polychromed,  whicli 
jars  somewhat  at  first  with  the  Medieval  charac- 
ter of  the  play,  but  viewed  , in  relation  with  the 
Muse  of  History  is  defensible.  Tableaux  are  in- 
troduced to  illustrate  tbe  chorus,  and  in  one  of 
these,  where  tbe  French  are  seen  playing  hazard 
for  the  English  prisoners  (not  yet  taken),  Mr. 
Cathcart,  who  personates  the  JDanphin,  putting 
aside  the  affected  attitudinizing  into  which  he  has 
fallen,  displays  much  natural  abandoument  and 
hearty  vivacity,  and  closes  the  scene  with  ap- 
plause. An  historical  episode,  illustrating  the 
chronicler’s  account  of  the  reception  of  the  king 
in  London,  after  the  battle  of  Agincourt,  per- 
mits of  a view  of  the  foot  of  London-bridge, 
the  shipping  at  the  side,  and  of  a “pageant”  of 
kings  and  angels ; while  for  the  last  scene  we  have 
a view  of  the  interior  of  the  Cathedral  of  Troyes, 
in  Champagne. 

We  sincerely  hope  that  Mr.  Kean  will  not  be 
allowed  to  terminate  bis  career,  as  manager  of  tbe 
Princess’s,  without  some  tangible  testimony  of 
general  approval ; and  in  the  meanwhile  the  public 
will  best  show  their  appreciation  of  his  energetic 
and  now  long-continued  endeavours  in  their  behalf, 
by  flocking  to  see  his  last  Shakspearean  revival, 
“ King  Henry  the  Fifth.” 


GLASGOW  ARCHAEOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

The  last  meeting  of  the  winter  session  of  this 
Society  was  held  on  the  21st  March,  Mr.  J.  Baird, 
architect,  in  the  chair.  Mr.  Francis  T.  Dollman 
read  a paper  on  “ Ancient  Scottish  Domestic 
Architecture,”  which  was  illustrated  by  a large 
number  of  drawings,  and  which  gave  rise  to  some 
interesting  conversation.  It  was  observed  that, 
although  Mr.  Dollman  was  correct  in  noting  the 
absence  of  pointed  arches  as  a characteristic  of 
Scottish  domestic  architecture,  there  are,  neverthe- 
less, many  beautiful  examples  of  its  use.  Two  of 
these,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Glasgow,  were  men- 
tioned, namely,  Bothwell  Castle,  entirely  in  the 
Pointed  style — a magnificent  ruin,  not  yet  iUus- 
tratetl ; and  Carrick  Castle,  on  Loch  Goil,  where 
all  the  openings  are  pointed,  the  large  win- 
dows being  simple  equilateral  arches,  and  tbe 
small  ones  trefoils. 


THE  REMOVAL  OF  THE  REMAINS  OF 

DR.  HUNTER  FROM  ST.  MARTIN’S-IN- 

THE-FIELDS  TO  WESTMINSTER  ABBEY. 

Bx  the  time  this  goes  to  press  the  spacious 
crypt  of  the  church  of  St.  Martins-in-the-Fields 
will  have  been  cleared  of  between  2,000  aiid 
3,000  dead  bodies,  which  have  for  long  been 
allowed  to  taint  the  atmosphere  of  tbe  church 
and  neighbourhood.  A large  number  of  the 
coffins,  which  were  stacked  in  the  usual  manner, 
have  been  put  below  the  ground,  and  covered  with 
concrete.  Several  bodies  have,  however,  been 
removed  by  relations  to  other  places.  Amongst 
these  all  that  remains  of  John  Hunter,  who  in  his 
day  did  so  much  to  advance  the  study  of  anatomy, 
lias — chiefly  in  consequence  of  the  exertions  of 
Dr.  Frank  Buckland,  the  son  of  the  late  Dean  of 
Westminster — been  removed  to  the  north  isle  of 
Westminster  Abbey,  to  a spot  close  to  the  remains 
of  a poet  whose  grave  is  marked  by  the  words, 
“ 0 Rare  Ben  Jonson.” 

It  is  worth  while  to  notice  that,  up  to  about 
twenty  years  ago,  interments  were  allowed  to  be 
made  at  St.  Martin’s  in  wooden  coffins ; and  it  is 
found  that  while  the  bodies  confined  within  leaden 
coffins  are  in  a dangerous  state,  those  which  have 
been  placed  in  wooden  ones  have  become  dry 
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ones;  all  that  remains,  in  most  of  these  instances, 
not  weighing  more  than  five  or  six  pounds.  Of 
course,  the  gases,  &c.  have  been  distributed 
around,  and  finally  decomposed. 

Some  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  interments  here 
may  be  gathered  from  a glance  at  the  stones 
in  memory  of  those  who  have  been  here  placed 
to  rest.  In  a short  time  the  spot  may  be  safely 
visited  by  the  curious,  w’ho  will  be  interested  in 
some  of  these  records. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Roman  Catholic  Church  of  SS.  Reler  and  Paul, 
Corlc. — Some  time  since  the  Building  Committee 
advertised  for  designs  for  the  above  church.  In 
answer  to  tlieir  appeal  they  received  responses 
from  the  following  architects : — Messrs.  Ibigin, 
John  Jones,  Hadfield  and  Goldie,  Wigley,  Nicliol, 
Richard  11.  Brash,  Murray,  John  Hurley,  William 
Atkins,  Phillips,  Patrick  Morviss,  John  S.  Butler, 
and  Henry  Hill.  The  designs  were  exhibited,  for  a 
fortnight  before  the  award  was  made,  in  the 
Rotunda  of  the  Athenamm.  The  following  is  the 
official  announcement  of  the  committee: — 1st 
premium,  Mr.  John  Hurley,  Cork ; 2nd  ditto, 
Hadfield  and  Goldie,  Sheffield;  3rd  ditto,  William 
Atkins,  Cork.  The  design  selected  for  execution 
is  that  of  Mr.  Pugin,  of  London.  The  award  in 
this  case  is  something  like  the  usual  awards  of 
building  committees.  It  has  been  made  without 
any  reference  whatsoever  to  the  instructions 
issued  to  competing  architects.  — One  of  tuk 
HuiiBuaoED. 

Inoerness  Neto  Poorhouse. — The  special  com- 
mittee of  the  Parochial  Board  of  Inverness,  having 
opened  the  sealed  packets  referring  to  three  designs 
for  a new  poorhouse,  giveu  in  by  Mr.  Matthews, 
Mr.  A.  Ross,  and  Mr,  Rhind,  all  local  architects, 
the  plans  of  Mr.  Matthews  were  preferred  by  the 
■committee,  Mr.  Ross’s  designs  being  considered 
next  in  merit.  With  reference  to  the  rcpnrt 
given  of  this  matter  in  the  local  Courier,  Mr. 
Ross  has  requested  the  local  Advertiser  to  say 
that  it  was  not  from  “not  feeling  himself  quite 
certain  of  current  prices”  that  he  refused  a 
guarantee  of  his  estimate  of  cost,  but  becau.se  he 
was  required  to  give,  during  the  meeting  of  com- 
mittee, a guarantee  off-hand,  which  is  not  cus- 
tomary, and  was  not  stipulated  for  in  the  instruc- 
tions to  architects,  and  that  his  estimate  was 
simply  a probable  one. 

Past  Grinstead  new  Central  Union  Workhouse. 
—On  the  day  appointed,  March  16,  twenty-one 
sets  of  designs  were  sent  to  the  clerk  of  the  union, 
as  desired  by  the  advertisement  which  appeared  in 
our  paper.  On  the  following  day,  at  the  meeting 
of  the  guardians,  six  sets  of  designs  were  selected 
for  further  consideration  on  the  following  Mon- 
day, when  they  were  again  reduced  to  two ; one 
by  Messrs.  Peck  and  Stephens,  of  London  and 
Maidstone  ; and  the  other  by  Messrs.  Sass  and  Cox, 
of  London ; both  parties  being  invited  to  meet  the 
guardians  on  the  29th,  on  which  day  Mr.  Bred. 
Peck  attended  on  the  part  of  Peck  and  Stephens; 
and  Messrs.  Cox  and  Sass  were  both  present.  The 
guardians,  after  hearing  the  explanations  of 
diflferent  portions  of  the  designs,  decided  upon 
carrying  out  the  design  by  Messrs.  Sass  and  Cox, 
subject  to  certain  suggestions  made  by  the 
guardians,  and  the  approbation  of  the  Poor-Law 
Board.  Messrs.  Peck  and  Stephens  are  at  present 
erecting  the  Chatham  Union  Workhouse. 


DANGEROUS  STRUCTURES  IN  THE  CITY. 

EEPORT  OP  WOBKS  BV  COMMISSIOXERS  OF 
SEWEKS. 

Tue  report  upon  the  works  executed  during 
1858,  by  Mr,  Haywood,  has  been  printed.  In  it, 
under  the  head  of  “ Dangerous  Structures,”  we 
find  the  following : — 

“ The  results  of  the  passing  of  the  Metropolitan  Build- 
ings Act  of  18  and  19  Viet.  cap.  122,  which  placed  the 
control  of  buildings  ruinous  and  dangerous  within  your 
hands,  may  be  best  gathered  by  the  following  abstract ; 
the  Act  became  operative  on  the  1st  of  January,  iS56,aiid 
“has  therefore  now  been  in  operation  three  years  : — 

1856.  185".  1858. 

Number  of  structures  reported  upon 
by  the  surveyors  appointed  by  the 

commission 286  ,.  448  ..  2G8 

Number  of  cases  heard  before  the 

magistrate  24  ..  i05  ..  37 

Number  of  buildings  shored  up  during 

the  year  150  . . "7  . . 37 

Number  of  cases  certiflerl  by  the  sur- 
veyors as  being  completed 170  ..  .388  ..  257 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  with  all  the  increased  super- 
vision of  structures  in  the  City  and  in  the  metropolis 
: generally,  accidents  by  the  falling  of  the  entire  structures, 
or  portions  of  them,  seem  to  be  more  numerous  than 
I before.  Whenever  these  accidents  occur,  a cry  generally 
I is  raised  for  augmented  powers  to  be  given  to  the  district 
I surveyors,  or  other  public  ofllcers,  or  for  an  increased 


number  of  them,  and  for  the  more  vigilant  and  constant 
supervision  of  buildings  j and  this  expectation  of  guarding 
against  all  possible  calamities  by  official  care  and  inspec- 
tion appears  to  be  very  general.  Now  I do  not  propose  here 
to  attempt  to  give  opinion  as  to  the  limits  to  which  official 
inspection  of  liuiklings  can  be  advantageously  carried; 
but  I am  convinced,  from  a careful  consideration  of  the 
circumstances  attending  those  accidents  which  have  come 
specially  under  my  notice,  and  a perusal  of  the  evidence 
adduced  upon  others,  that  no  amount  of  official  inspection 
will  prevent  their  occasional  occurrence,  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  greatly  to  be  feared,  that  by  leaning  so 
much  upon  official  supervision,  by  attempting  to  lay  the 
onus  of  guarding  against  these  calamities  upon  the  dis- 
trict surveyors,  or  other  functionaries,  which  onus,  it  may 
be  seen  by  the  verdicts  of  juries,  rarely  seems  to  be  fixed 
upon  them  wlien  most  needed,  the  sense  of  parsorial 
respo/ini/nlitff  fi/ownern,  occupiers,  builders,  and  architects, 
special!;;  connected  with  the  buildings,  will  be  weakened ; 
and  anything  which  has  a tendency  to  we.vken  that  sense 
of  personal  responsibility,  on  the  part  of  those  most  inti- 
mately concerned,  must  be  fraugliC  with  much  evil,  and 
tend  rather  to  increase  than  to  diminish  the  number  of 
accidents.” 

We  learn  from  the  same  report  that  permission 
has  been  given  to  erect  sexagon  lamp  pedestals, 
which,  serving  the  purposes  of  those  who  erect 
them  as  advertising  columns,  are  at  the  same  time 
to  serve  the  public  with  letter-boxes,  a clock, 
street-fountains,  mileage-posts,  ami  other  things, 
tlie  applicants  undertaking  to  keep  them  brilliantly 
illuminated  throughout  the  night:  none  have  as 
yet  been  fixed. 


THE  TABERNACLE  COMPETITION. 

Mat  I request  that  you  will  give  insertion  to 
the  following  letter,  just  received  from  tlie  Rev. 
C.  H.  Spurgeon,  as  1 think  it  due  to  myself,  no  less 
than  to  the  committee,  and  the  author  of  the 
second  premiated  design,  that  some  explanation 
should  be  given  concerning  the  awards  in  the  late 
competition  for  the  new  Tabernacle,  in  completion 
of  the  whole  subject  thereof,  more  especially  since 
it  will  henceforth  constitute  rather  an  important 
precedent  in  the  history  of  architectural  compe- 
tition. E.  C.  Robins. 

” To  Mr.  E.  C.  Robins. 

” Dear  Sir,— I am  reitucsted  by  the  committee  to  for- 
ward the  enclosed  cheque  for  50f.  as  the  first  premium. 

” in  so  doing,  allow  me  to  congratulate  you  upon  the 
architectural  taste  which  is  so  manifest  in  your  drawings. 

“ In  my  own  personal  selection,  yours  was  one  of 
three  which  I considered  to  be  pre-eminent  among  the 
ra.any. 

” We  have  inspected  the  designs  with  great  care  and 
long  deliberation,  and  although  we  are  compelled  to 
prefer  Mr.  Pocock’s  design  as  the  best  basis  for  our  future 
building,  we  could  not  but  regret  that  we  were  thus  com- 
pelled to  lose  your  services  in  the  erection. 

‘‘  You  may  not  be  aware  that  we  have  received  from 
private  friends  of  yours,  and  persons  for  whom  you  have 
erected  buildings,  the  most  flattering  te.stimonials  of  your 
ability.  Since  these  were  unsolicited  on  your  part,  and 
probably  unknown  to  you,  we  thouglit  them  worthy  of 
the  highest  consideration,  and  sliould  liave  felt  great 
pleasure  in  entrusting  our  great  undertaking  to  your 
hands. 

” Wishing  you  every  prosperity,  I am,  &c. 

(Signed;  ” C.  H.  SecnoEON.” 


STAINED  GLASS. 

Chelmsford. — The  new  east  window  of  the 
parish  church  of  Chelmsford  has  now  been 
fitted  up  as  a menioriiil  to  the  late  Lady 
Mildmay,  The  object  of  Mr.  Chancellor  in  the 
design  was  to  m.ake  the  eastern  end  of  tlie  church 
liannonlse  with  the  other  portion  of  the  edifice. 
The  window  is  a three-light  perpendicular,  with 
carved  caps  to  the  columns,  and  carved  bosses  to 
the  labels.  These  have  been  chiselled,  and  the 
whole  of  the  stonework  executed  by  Mr.  Hardy,  of 
Chelmsford.  The  window',  from  its  style,  is  nar- 
rower than  the  old  one,  but  reaches  fcuch  lower, 
occupying  part  of  the  space  before  blocked  up 
with  wood,  and  there  are  5 feet  of  additional 
glass,  the  whole  now  extending  to  an  area  of 
about  90  feet.  This  space  has  been  filled  by 
Messrs.  Clayton  and  Bell.  The  centre  light  is 
occupied  with  a representation  of  the  Crucifixion, 
the  left  with  the  Agony  in  the  Garden,  and 
the  right  with  the  Resurrection,  in  the  two  first 
of  which  the  Divine  Spirit  linked  to  suffering  and 
dying  humanity,  and  in  the  last  the  triumph  of 
the  Godhead,  are  represented.  Beneath  these,  in 
smaller  type,  are  three  other  scenes  In  the  life  of 
the  Redeemer — the  Feeding  of  the  Five  Thou- 
sand, the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and  the  Raising 
of  Jairus’s  Daughter.  In  the  upper  compart- 
ments of  the  window  are  the  Four  Evangelists; 
and  around  the  cauopyings  arc  the  Twelve 
Apostles.  The  cost  of  the  glass  was  about  180f. 
A further  improvement  is  being  made  at  that  end 
of  the  church  by  slightly  raising  the  space  within 
the  rails.  The  two  eastern  windows  of  the  north- 
ern and  southern  aisles  are  also  to  be  filled  by 
Messrs.  Clayton  and  Bell. 

Sandhack. — Messrs.  Edmundson  and  Son,  of 
Manchester,  have  completed  a memorial  stained- 
glass  window  in  the  parish  church  of  Sandbach. 
It  is  a three-light  window,  contaiiiiugsixsubjec's. 


namely: — Jacob’s  vision  of  the  ladder  reaching 
to  heaven,  with  angels  descending  and  ascending; 
the  putting  of  .Toseph  into  the  pit ; Joseph  making 
himself  known  to  his  brethren ; Jacob  blessing  his 
sons  Ephraim  and  Manasseli ; the  finding  of  Moses ; 
and  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea,  with  the  over- 
whelming of  the  hosts  of  Fharaoh.  The  upper 
parbof  the  window  is  enriched  with  canopy  work 
and  tracery. 

SlaitJncaife. — A memorial  window  has  recently 
been  completed  for  tbe  church  of  Slaithwaite, 
Yorkshire,  from  a design  by  Mr.  Charles  Evans. 
Tbe  architectural  style  of  the  window  is  Venetian, 
and  forms  three  divisions,  the  centre  light  being 
occupied  by  “ The  Good  Samaritan.”  The  lateral 
divisions  are  filled  with  foliated  diapered  glass,  in 
the  centre  of  which,  on  either  side,  are  “ Alpha 
and  Omega ;”  and  the  whole  is  surrounded  by  an 
interlaced  border,  on  a coloured  ground.  Tbe 
window  was  e.xecuted  by  Mr.  David  Evans,  of 
Shrewsbury. 


DECISIONS  UNDER  THE  METROPOLIT.^ 
BUILDING  ACT. 

DIVISION  OF  WAREHOUSES. 

At  the  Westminster  Court  lately,  Mr.  Arnold 
gave  judgment  in  a case  of  importance,  involving 
a large  expenditure,  at  Jlessrs.  Elliot  and  \\  atney’s 
brewery,  Westminster.  The  magistrate  said  tbe 
defendants  were  summoned  under  the  4th  rule  of 
tlie  27th  section  of  the  Metropolitan  Building  Act, 
18th  and  19th  Victoria,  cap.  122,  which  enacts 
that  “ Every  warehouse,  or  other  building  used 
either  wholly  or  in  part  for  the  purposes  of  trade 
or  manufiicture,  containing  more  than  216,000 
cubic  feet,  shall  be  divided  by  party-walls  in  such 
manner  that  the  contents  of  each  division  thereof 
shall  not  exceed  the  above-mentioned  number  of 
cubic  feet.” 

Tlie  facts  admitted  oil  both  sides  were  as  follow 
The  building'  in  question,  imiependeutly  of  a vault  or 
vaults  upon  the  basement,  forming  no  part  of  thequestion 
before  lum,  consisted  of  two  floors  or  stories,  the  upper 
divided  from  the  lower  by  a horizontal  partition  of 
wrought  iron  and  concrete.  There  was  no  communica- 
tion from  one  story  to  the  otlier,  and  access  to  the  upper 
floor  was  to  be  gained  by  an  external  staircase.  Each 
s/oi'y  contained  less  than  216,000  cubic  feet,  though  the 
two  stories  together  would  contain  much  more  than  tliat 
measurement:  bi.th  stories  were  to  be  used  for  the  pur- 
poses  of  trade,  and  the  real  question  for  decision  was, 
wl'.ether  the  two  floors  were  to  be  taken  as  one  building, 
so  as  to  require  a division  by  parly  walls.  It  was  con- 
tended, indeed,  by  Mr.  Clark,  for  the  district  surveyor, 
that  if  the  e.xttrnal  measurement  of  the  building  were 
adopted,  each  floor  would  contain  more  than  the  pre- 
scribed number  of  cubic  feet ; but  this  point  was  satisfac- 
torily answered  by  Mr.  Boilkin  lor  tlie  defendants,  that 
the  internal  measurement  must  be  taken  in  the  same  way 
as  it  mention  were  made  of  a vessel  containing  so  many 
gallons,  it  was  clear  that  the  thickness  of  the  vessel 
would  not  be  computed  in  the  measurement  of  the  gal- 
lons. Mr.  Bodkin,  on  the  other  hand,  contended  that  the 
horizontal  division  of  the  two  stories  was  a sufficient 
compliance  with  the  Act,  and  was  in  reality  a party- 
wall.  It  was  certainty  competent  to  the  Legislature  to 
enact  that  for  the  purpose  of  the  Act  what  inordinary 
language  was  called  a floor  should  be  construed  to  mean 
a wall,  but  in  the  absence  of  such  an  enactment  it  would  be 
doing  violence  to  language  to  adopt  such  a construction, 
and  It  seemed  inanilest,  from  various  parts  of  the  statute, 
which  it  was  not  necessary  to  particularize,  that  the 
popular  distinction  between  a floor  and  a wall  was  recog- 
nized. The  question  then  really  would  be,  whether 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  each  story 
could  be  considered  as  a separate  building.  A note  of  a 
case  decided  by  Mr.  Burcham,  at  the  Southwark  Police 
Court,  reported  in  the  Builder  for  the  22nd  of  May,  1858, 
had  been  handed  to  him  (Mr.  Arnold),  and  appeared  to 
decide  the  very  point  in  question.  It  would  therefore  be 
sufficient  for  him  to  say  that  he  should  feel  bound  by  the 
authority  of  that  decision;  but  be  would  add  that  he  en- 
tirely concurred  in  it.  It  was  clear  that  the  word 
“building  ” was  nsed  in  different  senses  in  different  parts 
of  tiie  Act,  either  to  signify  the  whole  of  a structure  or 
fabric,  or  different  tenements  forming  portions  of  such 
fabric,  'i'hat  appeared  by  the  2nd  rule  of  the  27th  section, 
but  the  question  under  consideration  was  entirely  set  at 
rest  by  the  provisions  of  the  3rd  rule,  “ If  any  building  in 
one  occupation  is  divided  into  two  or  more  tenements, 
each  having  a separate  entrance  and  staircase,  or  a 
separate  entrance  from  without,  every  such  tenement 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  a separate  building  for  the  purposes 
of  this  Act.”  The  magistrate  concluded, — the  “ building” 
in  question,  that  was,  the  whole  structure,  was  in  “ one 
occupation,”  was  “divided  into  two  tenements,  each 
having  a separate  entrance  from  without,”  and,  there- 
fore, each  tenement  was  “ a separate  building  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Act.” 

Mr.  Howell,  the  district  surt’eyor,  expressed  himself 
perfectly  satisfied  with  the  judgment,  and  said  that  he 
had  merely,  in  the  proper  discharge  of  his  duty,  brought 
the  case  tlierc  for  the  magistrate’s  decision. 


HOUSES  IN  TWO  DISTRICTS — DIVISION  OF  FEES. 

At  the  Police-Court,  Wandsworth,  on  Tuesday,  the 
22nd  March,  Mr.  Taylor,  district  surveyor  of  Battersea, 
appeared  on  summons  before  Mr.  Ingham,  the  magistrate, 
to  sliow  cause  why  he  claimed  the  whole  of  the  fees  for 
buildings  alleged  by  Mr.  Hiseocks,  the  district  surveyor 
of  Wandsn'orth,  to  be  partly  in  his  district. 

Mr.  Lewis  Angell,  the  survey  or  to  the  Wandnworth  Board 
of  Works,  was  called  as  a witness.  He  produced  a plan  of 
the  boundary  of  the  parishes,  from  which  it  appeared  that 
the  houses  in  question  were  partly  in  one  parish  and 
partly  in  another.  Mr.  Ingham,  therefore,  ordered  Mr. 
Taylor  to  divide  the  fees  in  the  same  proportion. 
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TheLaicsof  Contrast  of  Colour  ; and  their  Appli- 
cation to  the  Arts  of  Painting,  Decoration 

of  Buildings,  Mosaic  Jl'ork,  ij'c.  By  M.  E. 

CaEVBErx.  Trauslateci  from  the  French  by 

Jonx  Spaxtox.  Loudon : Routledge  and 

Wames.  1S59. 

OuE  readers  are  already  acquainted  with  the  con- 
tents of  M.  Chevreul's  book,  and  our  estimation  of 
its  value.  A translation  of  it  was  published  in 
185-i,  but  this  contained  no  plates.  In  the  version 
now  before-  us,  published  by  Messrs.  Routledge 
and  Warnes — a compact  and  handsome  little  book 
—the  letterpress  is  in  parts  condensed,  and  plates 
have  been  supplied. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  colours  has  grown 
but  slowly.  I^ewton  said  light  consisted  of  seven 
colours — red,  orange,  yellow,  green,  blue,  indigo, 
and  violet.  It  is  now  proved  that  four  of  the 
seven  are  the  result  of  the  combination  of  tbe 
three  colours  known  as  the  primitive  colours — 
viz.  red,  blue,  and  yellow.  Thus,  blue  and  red 
combined  produce  purple  or  indigo ; blue  and 
yeUow,  green ; while  red  and  yellow  produce 
orange;  so  that  there  are  not  seven  but  three 
primitive,  and  four  secondary,  called  complemen- 
tary colours. 

Many  scientific  men  have  devoted  attention  to 
the  laws  of  colours.  Buflbn  followed  Newton,  and 
his  researches  had  special  reference  to  what 
Chevreul  calls  the  “successive  contrasts”  of 
colours.  Seberffer,  a monk,  also  wrote  on  the 
laws  of  colour.  Goethe  studied  them  to  a great 
extent.  Count  Rumford  published  several  me- 
moirs on  the  laws  of  colours,  and  arrived  at  some 
insight  into  those  of  “ simultaneous  contrast still 
he  did  not  lay  down  their  real  laws.  Prieur, 
Leblanc,  Harris,  and  Field  have  also  written  on 
the  subject. 

jM.  Chevreul  has  shown  that,  when  the  retina 
receives  the  impression  of  one  colour,  immediately 
its  complementary  colour  is  generated  : thus,  if  a 
blue  circle  is  placed  on  a perfectly  grey  surface, 
an  orange  hue  will  be  perceived  round  it;  if  an 
orange  circle,  round  it  will  be  noticed  a bluish 
tint  j if  a red  circle,  a green;  if  a greenish  yellow 
circle,  a violet;  if  an  orange  yellow  circle,  an  in- 
digo; and  so  on.*  The  “ successive”  contrast  has 
long  been  known,  and  it  consists  in  tbe  fact  that, 
on  looking  steadfastly  for  a few  minutes  on  a red 
surface  fixed  on  a white  sheet  of  paper,  and  then 
carrying  the  eye  to  another  white  sheet,  there 
w’ill  be  perceived  on  it  not  a red  but  a green  one ; if 
green,  red;  if  purple,  ye//ow;  if  blue,  oraH_^e.  Tbe 
“simultaneous”  contrast  is  the  most  interesting 
and  useful  to  be  acquainted  with.  V*  hen  two 
coloured  surfaces  are  in  juxtaposition,  they  mu- 
tually influence  each  other — favour.ahly  if  har- 
monising colours,  or  in  a contrary  manner  if  dis- 
cordant; and  in  such  proportion  in  either  case  as 
to  be  ill  exact  ratio  with  tlie  <piantity  of  comple- 
mentary colour  which  is  generated  in  the  eye. 
For  example,  if  two  lialf-sheets  of  plain  tinted 
paper,  one  dark  green,  tbe  other  of  a brilliant  red, 
are  placed  side  by  side  on  a grey  piece  of  cloth, 
the  colours  will  be  mutually  improved  in  conse- 
quence of  the  green  generated  by  the  red  Biirface 
adding  itself  to  the  green  of  the  juxta-posed  sur- 
face, thus  increasing  its  intensity,  the  green  in 
its  turn  augmenting  the  beauty  of  the  red  : con- 
sequently, if  attention  Is  not  paid  to  the  arrange- 
ment of  colours,  instead  of  improving  each  other, 
they  will  lose  in  beauty  : thus,  if  blue  and  purple 
are  placed  side  by  side,  the  bine  throwing  its  com- 
plementary colour,  orange,  upon  the  purple,  will 
give  it  a faded  appearance;  and  tbe  blue,  receiv- 
ing the  orange  yellow  of  the  purple,  will  assume 
a greenish  tinge.  The  same  may  be  said  of  yellow 
and  red,  if  placed  in  juxtaposition.  The  red,  by 
throwing  its  complementary  colour,  preen,  on  the 
yellow,  coinnumicates  to  it  a greenish  tinge:  the 
yellow,  by  throwing  its  purple  hue,  imparts  to 
the  red  a dis.^greeahle  purple  appearance.  The 
very  great  importance  of  these  principles  to  every 
one  who  intends  to  dLphiy  or  arrange  coloured 
goods  or  hangings  Las  been  forcibly  urged  on 
various  occasions  by  Mr.  Grace  Calvert,  who  has 
been  a chief  exponent  of  Chevieul’s  principles  in 
England. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  these  laws 
should  be  well  understood,  not  only  by  the  artist 
and  the  decorator,  the  calico  printer  and  the 
paper  stainer,  but  by  those  who  use  their  produc- 

* AVe  have  before  us,  and  will  on  another  occasion 
describe  at  greater  length,  a very  clever  and  interesting 
arrangement,  patented  by  Mr.  John  Gorham,  under  the 
^tle  of  the  *'  Kaleidoscopic  Colour- Top,”  intended  to 
illuslraie  these  and  other  phenomena  of  Colour.  It  is 
Bold  by  Messrs.  Elliott,  Brotliers,  30,  Strand,  and  is  ven- 
amusing,  as  well  os  instructive. 


tions;  in  other  words,  by  all;  and  we  cordially 
recommend  Messrs.  Routledge’s  edition  of  Chev- 
reul’s  book  to  our  readers,  and  sliull  anticipate 
good  etiects  from  a large  circulation  of  it. 


The  ^Epochs  of  Painting  characterized.  A Sketch 
of  the  History  of  Fainting,  Ancient  and  Modern; 
shou'ing  its  gradual  and  various  development 
from  the  earliest  ages  to  the  present  time.  By 
Ralph  N.  Woenum,  Keeper  and  Secretary  of 
the  National  Gallery.  A new  edition,  revised 
and  enlarged.  London:  Murray,  Albeiuarle- 
street.  1S59. 

This  enlarged  edition  of  Mr.  'Wornum’s  sketch  of 
the  history  of  painting  is  divided  into  seven  books, 
the  first  of  which  relates  to  ancient  painting,  its 
commencement,  progress,  and  decline;  the  second 
to  painting  during  the  middle  ages — Byzantine  art; 
the  third  to  the  revival  of  painting  in  Italy — the 
Quattrocentisti  and  the  ascendency  of  sentiment; 
the  fourth  to  the  re-establishment  of  painting,  the 
Cinqneceiito  schools,  and  the  coordinate  develop- 
ment of  the  sensuous  ; the  fifth  to  the  early  Trans- 
alpine schools;  the  sixth  to  the  deterioration  of 
painting  through  tbe  ascendency  of  the  sensuous 
development  of  art ; and  the  seventh  to  the  final 
decline  of  painting,  the  academicians,  and  their 
contemporaries.  The  first  book,  on  ancient  paint- 
ing, treats  chiefly  of  Egyptian,  Greek,  and  Roman 
painting;  tbe  second  of  early  Christian  painting 
and  manuscript  illuminations;  the  third  of  the 
renaissance,  and  individuality  of  form;  tbe  fourth 
of  the  various  schools  of  Florence,  Rome,  Lom- 
bardy, and  Venice — this  section  treating,  of  course, 
of  such  painters  as  Leonardo  da  Vinci  and  Michel- 
angelo, Raphael,  Correggio,  Titian,  Giorgione, 
&c.;  the  fifth  book,  on  the  early  Transalpine 
schools,  treats  of  those  of  Germany  and  the  Nether- 
lands, including  notices  of  Albert  Durer,  the  Van 
Eycks,  ic. : the  sixth,  on  deterioration,  relates 
chiefly  to  Rome  and  Florence,  Bologna,  and  the 
academic  style.  In  the  last  book  occur  notices  of 
tbe  schools  of  painting  in  Spain,  the  academic 
schools  of  Italy  and  tbe  Netherlands  in  the  seven- 
teenth and  eighteciilli  centuries,  painting  in 
France,  and  finally  painting  in  England,  distinc- 
tively churucterized  by  the  iulluenceof  Rembrandt, 
mediately  through  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  and  on 
colour  and  elTect  as  an  end. 

There  might  be  added  some  few  brief  remarks 
on  tbe  characteristics  of  painting  in  India,  China, 
and  Japan, — on  2’=‘”’fing  in  the  far  East,  in 
short.  Although  2*erhaps  there  is  not  much  to 
be  said,  in  tbe  present  state  of  our  knowledge, 
on  these  scarcely  cl-assical  subjects;  yet,  even 
in  tbe  British  Museum,  there  are  some  curious 
materials  for  a chapter  on  Indian  illuminations; 
and  the  Chinese  and  .Tapanesc,  also,  might  have 
afforded  something  characteristic  and  Interesting 
on  the  subject  of  2>ainting.  As  regards  the  temple 
decorations  of  Tliibet  and  other  eastern  districts 
of  country, — which  at  all  events  have  much 
about  the  same  title  to  notice  that  those  of 
ancient  Egypt  and  Asia  Minor  have  (and  tliese  are 
specially  treated  of  by  Mr.  Wornuin), — visitors  to 
these  countries  have  even  spoken  with  eiitbusia.stn 
of  tbe  taste  and  skill  in  some  iiist:vnces  displayed. 
But  all  these  are  minor  jioints  in  a sketch  such  as 
the  one  under  notice,  iind  dcti'act  but  little  from 
its  general  merits. 

As  to  future  prospects,  the  author,  in  tbe  con- 
clusion of  his  treatise,  remarks : — 

” There  is  now  every  prospect  of  a third  great  develop- 
ment of  art,  which  will  certainly  happen  inucii  within  the 
term  of  two  thousand  years,  the  interval  betweeji  its  first 
and  second  perio<l».  Germany  has  ali'ea»ly  assumed  a 
high  position  in  the  sentiment  of  art.  In  France  the 
technical  development  is  perfect : and  for  England  likewise 
the  dawn  of  a great  future  is  appearing.” 

The  attempt  of  Overheck  and  others,  to  re- 
estahlish  tlte  early  sentimental  or  ascetic  art,  the 
author  regards  as  a retrograde  movement. 

" So  is  that  style  also  which  devotes  excessive  attention 
to  elaborate  detail,  and  magnifies  the  eccentricities  or 
accidents  of  the  individual  into  generic  characteristics. 
No  exalted  sentiment  can  possibly  be  aided  by  either  ugli- 
ne.'ss  or  disease:  neither  health  iinr  comeliness  arc  incom- 
patible with  sorrow  or  piety.  To  attempt  to  rejirosent 
intellectual  or  spiritual  power  at  tliee.xpense  of  the  pliysi- 
cal  condition  is  absurd.  The  physical  iileal  can  alone 
harmonize  with  the  spiritual  ideal.  Lofty  sentiment  and 
physical  baseness  are  essentially  antagonistic.” 

The  concluding  words  of  the  author  are — 

” May  the  recent  movement  of  the  British  Government 
in  the  cause  of  art  prove  the  harbinger  of  a great  future 
for  this  country,—” 

an  aspiration  which  every  true  lover  of  art  and  of 
England  cannot  hut  re-echo,  with  an  earnest  desire 
for  its  speedy  fulfilment.  We  can  recommend 
Mr.  Wornum’s  volume  as  a very  excellent  hand- 
I book. 


[April  2,  1859.  !i 

; 

I VAHIORUII. 

j A crEiors  and  amusing  volume  has  been  pub-  i 
I lisbed  by  Messrs.  Ward  and  Lock,  Fleet-street,!! 
I titled  “Ten  Thousand  Wonderful  Things,  in  all  1 1 
I Ages  and  Nations,  in  Art,  Nature,  and  Science,  « 
'<  with  Hundreds  of  autlicntic  Illustrations;  edited 
by  Edmund  F.  King,  MuV.”  The  title,  however,  u 
is  rather  a misnomer  : thus  the  very  fii'st  of  the  ,1 
“ wonderful  ” things  is  an  account  of  the  clicking-  I 
stool  for  ducking  scolds, — a curious  article,  but  by  1 
no  means  a wonderful  one  : so  is  it  with  hundreds  I 
of  others.  This,  in  truth,  is  a collection  of  “ curious  S 
things,”  and  very  curious  and  interesting  many  of  » 
them  arc — much  more  so  than  the  first  on  the  list,  u 
Our  own  pages,  we  can  perceive,  have  contributed  n 

their  quota. “ Report  on  tlie  Sewerage  and  | 

Private  Imiirovements  executed,  during  1858,  in  i 
the  Borough  of  Preston,  with  Observations  on  the  il 
Mortality  of  the  s-ame.  By  John  Newton,  C.E.  [ 
Borough  Engineer.”  From  this  document  it  ap-  fa 
peais  that  up  to  Jaiiuary,  1859,  sewers  extending  I 
to  23,851  yards  have  been  constructed  at  Preston  • 
at  a cost  of  30,617/.  odds  ; and  that  the  sum  still 
required  for  sewei's,  not  yet  executed,  is  19,826L  - 
odds.  In  1858  there  were  3,679  yards  done,  i 
During  the  same  year  1611  houses  were  drained  r 
by  contractors  under  the  local  board,  and  594  by  r 
others.  The  drainage  by  the  board  cost  2,757/.  or  fa 
1/.  14j.  3d.  per  bouse.  Tbe  whole  is  said  to  be  < 
acting  quite  satisfactorily.  During  last  year  the  t 
mortality  was  slightly  above  tbe  average,  though  : 
favourable  comjjared  with  Liverpool  and  Blackburn,  i 
Tbe  increase  was  mainly  amongst  undrained,  ill-  I 

ventilated  dwellings  of  tbe  working  classes. = 

Some  account  of  the  large  sluice  cocks  or  valves  em-  fa 
ployed  in  the  execution  of  tbe  Loeli  Katrine  water-  ; 
works,  is  given  in  reports  under  that  title,  by  Mr.  J.  I 
F.  Bateman,  C.E.  {>riuted  by  order  of  the  Water  ‘ 
Committee  of  Glasgow.  These  valves  are  similar  i 
to  those  provided  for  tbe  Manchester  waterw’orks,  ' 
by  Mr.  Bateman.  They  are  being  made  by  Arm-  t 
strong  and  Co.  of  Elswick,  at  a cost  of  about  150/.  i 
each,  whether  vertical  or  horizontal.  The  total  t 
number  required  for  the  city  piping  will  be  « 

eighteen. A lecture,  recently  delivered  at  the 

United  Service  Institution  by  Major  Godfrey 
llhoiles,  lias  been  published  in  form  of  a tract,  on  1 
a subject  to  wliicli  we  some  time  since  drew  atteu-  1 
tion  in  tbe  Builder,  namely,  tents.  The  title  of  1 
the  tract  is  “Tents;  from  them  earliest  iieriod  to  ' 
the  jiresent  time;  showing  the  necessity  of  pro-  ' 
viding  waterproof  and  well-ventilated  tents  for  ‘ 
the  covering  of  troops  in  the  field,  and  the  con-  ! 
trary  results  when  inefficient  shelter  is  provided  r | 
considered  in  a sanitary  and  pecuniary  point  of  j 
view.”  The  lecture  is  an  interesting  one,  and  com-  j 
jiriscs  an  account  of  a new  invention  by  tbe  . 
major  himself,  which  has  been  approved  of  by  tbe 
Austrian  and  Hanoverian  governments,  and  is 
being  tried  by  those  of  England,  France,  Prussia, 
Russia,  Sweden,  and  Belgium.  The  tent  frames, 
on  Major  Rhodes’s  plan,  are  composed  of  stout 
ribs  of  ash,  bamboo,  or  other  Jtexible  material, 
and  the  tent  forms,  when  pitched,  a curvilinear 
and  relatively  capacious  interior,  which  must  1>€  a ] 
decided  improvement  on  the  usual  forms,  whether 
for  hospital  tents,  or  field  tents.  An  hospital  I 
tent  of  this  design  can  be  lutcbed  in  ten  minutes  | 
by  eight  men.  Ventilation  has  been  provided  for,  ' 
ami  the  covering  is  of  grey  canvas,  wliich,  besides 
its  comparative  invisibility  in  tbe  field,  is  found  to 
be  wanner  by  night  and  cooler  by  day,  than  tho 
ordinary  white  linen  used.  Other  advantages  are 
described  in  tbe  favom’able  report  to  the  Hano- 
verian government,  by  an  officer  of  their  own, 
which  is  quoted  at  the  close  of  the  “lecture.” 


^UsrcIfancR, 

The  Graxd  Teuxe  Railwat  of  Caxada. — 
From  a circular  statement  of  the  directors  of  this 
railway,  it  appears  that  tbe  cost  of  the  line, 
equipped  with  working  stock,  and  including  the 
Victoria-bridge  across  the  St.  Lawrence,  at  Mon- 
treal, will  be  about  10,000/.  a mile.  Tbe  Victoria- 
bridge  will  cost  1,350,000/.  Tbe  length  of  line  now 
open  is  880  miles,  and  by  October  next,  the  bridge 
and  the  extension  to  Sarnia  of  70  miles,  will  he 
ready  for  traffic.  The  receipts  on  the  open  line 
average  11/.  per  mile  per  week,  instead  of  the 
estimated  8/.  The  total  estimated  cost  of  tbe  line 
was  9,500,000/.  The  actual  capital  raised  and 
expended  to  this  date  is  8,426,000/.  and  the  sum 
of  1,111,500/.  is  about  to  be  asked  for  further  at 
a meeting  of  tlie  shareholders  in  Canada.  This 
sum  will  pay  off  present  liabilities,  and  suffice  to 
open  the  whole  line  from  Sarnia  to  Quebec  and 
Riviere  du  Loup,  and  to  Portland,  a total  length 
of  1,057  miles,  including  the  Victoria-bridge. 
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Aston  Hall  .^vnd  P.aiK,  BiiuriNOHATir. — 
Ward  aTid  other  meetings  are  being  held  in  aid  of 
a movement  fnr  the  pm-chase  of  Aston  Hall  and 
Park,  and  a/e/fi  is  tobc  held  in  June  next,  for  which 
231,000  shilling  tickets  will  be  issued,  and  from 
this  number  11,000  A shares  are  to  be  ballottecl, 
thus  giving  one  subscriber  in  every  twenty-two  a 
chance  of  becoming  an  A shareholder  for  his  shil- 
ling. We  are  glad  to  observe  that  the  Birming- 
ham people  have  been  roused  into  a determination 
to  wipe  away  the  disgrace  in  which  this  Aston- 
park  affair  had  threatened  to  plunge  them. 

Improved  Gas-BAiciNa  Oveks.  — To  prevent 
the  injury  to  pastry,  &c.,  from  smoke  and  soot, 
complained  of  in  reference  to  some  of  the  modes 
of  baking  by  gas,  a new  invention  has  been 
patented  by  Mr.  S.  Harrison,  of  Glare-market,  in 
■which  the  gas  circulates  with  the  smoke  through 
the  fluCj  in  a serpentine  direction,  round  closed 
ovens  or  compartments,  two,  three,  or  more  of 
these  being  placed  over  each  other,  and  separated 
by  the  winding  Hue;  implanted  in  which  latter  is 
a gas  jet  for  each  compartment  or  oven,  con- 
suming the  smoke  from  below,  and  sending  its 
own  to  the  next  above,  the  remanent  vapoiu's 
having  their  exit  at  the  top,  so  that  r\o  portion  of 
them  can  have  access  to  the  articles  in  the  several 
compartments ; nor,  indeed,  can  any  one  kind  of 
these  he  tainted  by  the  emanations  from  others  in 
a different  compartment  or  oven.  The  jets  are 
seen  to  through  side  openings,  with  valves  or 
doors,  and  the  oven  boxes  have  doors  closing  them 
ill  front  of  the  stove.  If  only  one  oven  be  re- 
ijuired,  a single  burner  suffices,  or  if  two,  one  for 
eacli,  and  so  on.  The  heat  is  wholly  confined  to 
the  stove,  and  so  economized,  that  very  little  gas, 
it  is  said,  will  heat  the  whole. 

Building-  Societies  in  Literpool. — Building 
societies  commenced  In  Liverpool  about  the  year 
1820,  and  have  increased  there  in  greater  propor- 
tion to  the  population  than  in  any  other  town  in 
the  British  dominions.  According  to  a local  paper 
there  are  now  existing  in  Liverpool  1*12  Building 
Societies,  15,052  shareholders,  and  a paid  up 
capital  of  1,017,070?.  j being  an  average  amount 
saved  by  each  member  of  69?.  10s.  dd. ; each 
society  having  an  average  capital  of  7,378^,  sup- 
plied by  160  members.  Of  these  14'2  Building 
Societies  ninety-four  arc  on  the  original  or  " ter- 
minating” plan:  these  again  arc  subdivided  into 
thirty-seven  "redemption,”  and  fifty-seven  "noii- 
redcuiption  ” societies  : the  remaining  forty-eight 
societies  are  formed  on  the  "permanent”  plan, 
in  forty-live  of  which  annual  dividends  are  paid. 
From  1820  to  1830  the  “ redemption  ” terminating 
societies  alone  existed,  when  in  the  latter  year  the 
"non-redemption”  terminating  plan  was  com- 
menced, and,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  above,  now 
numerically  preponderates.  This  was  followed  in 
18-16  by  the  “ permanent-”  plan,  which  has  secured 
a large  share  of  favour,  especially  from  that 
Tiumerous  chvss  of  the  community  who  could  not 
clearly  comprehend  the  working  of  the  original 
rsystems. 

Pavement  Obstructions  : OvEEnANoiNo 
Lamps. — A summons  was  taken  out  at  the 
Marlborough-street  Police  Court,  at  the  instance 
of  the  vestry  of  St.  James’s,  against  Messrs. 
Gabriel,  surgeon-dentists,  110,  Regent-street,  for 
refusing  or  neglecting  to  remove  " a certain  lamp 
and  lamp-iron  placed  against  their  house,  so  as  to 
be  an  annoyance  in  consequence  of  the  same  pro- 
jecting into  the  said  street,”  whereby  a penalty 
of  5?.  has  been  incurred,  under  the  Metropolis 
Local  Management  Act,  besides  40s.  for  every 
additional  day  after  notice.  The  magistrate  said 
it  was  a case  of  too  much  importance  for  him  to 
decide  of  himself,  and  he,  therefore,  deferred  jiulg- 
.meiit  till  he  conferred  on  the  point  at  issue.  On  the 
2-lth  Mr.  Bingham  gave  judgment,  imposing  a 
nominal  tine  of  Is.  and  advising  that  a case  should 
be  submitted  to  the  Court  of  Queen’s  Bench. 
Whatever  be  the  merits  of  a question  which  relates 
to  a lamp  fairly  overhanging  the  street,  there  can 
be  no  question  as  to  the  dangerous  nature  of 
dhose  which  are  thrust  downwards  in  front  of  the 
iwindows  of  drapers,  jewellers,  &c.  for  the  display 
of  their  goods.  These  lamps  and  irons  are  but 
doo  often  below  the  level  of  the  heads  of  pas- 
iscngers,  and  arc  deckled  nuisances  and  ohstruc- 
itions.  So  also  are  many  of  the  sun-blinds  which 
jprotrudo  from  shop  windows  ; and  it  is  astoidffi- 
ring  how  long  these  have  been  sutferecl  to  continue. 
(The  writer  of  this  was  seriously  struck  in  the 
itemple  a few  weeks  since  by  the  iron  tackle  con- 
nected with  one  at  the  corner  of  Little  Queen- 
(street,  Lincoln’s  Inn-fields,  and  has  frequently 
hud  his  hat  knocked  off  by  others.  The  beam 
bnds  of  some  are  so  low  as  to  risk  even  the  smash- 
ling  of  faces. 
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Thames  Tunnel. — For  the  week  ending  the 
26th  of  March,  53,248  passengers  passed  through 
the  tunnel,  and  paid  221?.  17s.  4d.  Some  addi- 
tional attractions  had  been  provided. 

Free  Dispensary  foe  Stratford.  — Mr.  F. 
J.  Alexander,  M.R.C.S.  has  offered  100?.  provided 
1,000?.  more  be  raised  in  aid  of  erecting  a free 
medical  dispensary  at  Stratford.  He  will  also 
give  one  year’s  professional  services  to  the  dis- 
pensary. 

Gas. — The  Shrewsbury  Gas  Company  are  erect- 
ing an  additional  gasholder,  60  feet  in  diameter, 
and  24  feet  in  depth,  upon  the  double  or  telescope 
principle,  and  capable  of  containing  135,000  cubic 
feet  of  gas.  Sir.  J.  Holmes,  of  Boraere-heath,  has 
taken  the  contract  for  its  erection,  which  will 
cost  about  2,000?. 

The  Hanley  Sukteyorsiiip. — Mr.  J.  S.  Forbes 
of  Hanley,  has  been  appointed  to  the  office  of 
surveyor  to  the  town  council  of  Hanley.  There 
were  thirty-four  candidates,  from  whom  six  were 
first  selected,  and,  ultimately,  the  election  lay  be- 
tween Mr.  Ward  of  Hanley,  and  Sir.  Forbes,  the 
latter  of  whom  was  elected  by  the  casting  vote  of 
the  mayor. 

The  late  Mr.  Hamilton,  Architect. — At  a 
meeting  of  the  friends  of  the  late  Sir.  Thomas 
Hamilton,  R.S.A.  Architect,  held  in  Edinburgh, 
it  was  resolved  : — "That,  as  a mark  of  respect  for 
his  memory,  and  a tribute  of  admiration  of  his 
genius,  as  an  architect,  a sum,  not  less  than  one 
hundred  guineas,  he  raised  by  subscription,  and 
applied  to  the  purchase  of  the  Water  Colour  Pic- 
ture of  one  of  his  works — the  High  School  of 
Edinburgh — which  was  exhibited  in  last  year’s 
Exhibition  of  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy,  and  is 
now  in  possession  of  Mr  Hamilton’s  family; — the 
Picture  to  he  deposited  in  the  National  Gallery,  or 
some  other  public  place  to  be  fixed  upon  by  the 
Committee.” 

Birmingham  School  of  Art. — It  appears  from 
the  report  of  the  committee  of  the  Birmingham 
Society  of  Arts  for  the  past  year  that  the  number 
of  students  who  attended  the  central  school  during 
the  your  1858  was  820,  and  the  number  of  children 
and  adults  who  attended  the  classes  in  public  and 
parochial  schools,  the  diocesan  training  college, 
and  the  district  school  In  Spon-lane,  was  1,163, 
making  a total  number  of  1,983  individuals  who 
received  instruction  through  the  Agency  of  the 
Birmingham  School  of  Art.  The  annuul  exami- 
nation of  the  works  of  the  students  of  the  school 
has  just  been  held  by  Mr.  Bowler,  the  Govern- 
ment inspector.  Twenty-five  medals  have  been 
awarded  to  twenty-one  students  for  works  exe- 
cuted in  conformity  with  regulations  of  the  De- 
partment of  Science  and  Art. 

Pulling  down  a Chimney  Stalk,  at  Dun- 
dee.— The  brick  .stalk  at  Murray’s  stone-planing 
works  has  been  taken  down,  in  consequence  of  the 
works  being  in  course  of  removal  to  the  other  side 
of  the  railway.  The  height  of  the  stalk  was  about 
80  feet.  The  operations  were  conducted  by  Mr. 
William  Anderson,  bricklayer,  Dundee.  He  began 
about  two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  to  make  a breach 
in  the  masonwork  of  the  pedestal,  and  laid  the 
whole  mass  over  a little  before  six.  The  stalk  fell 
about  half  the  distance  entire;  it  then  yielded 
in  the  centre  and  broke  in  two.  Mr.  Anderson 
had  his  hand  on  the  building  when  it  gave  way. 
No  accident  happened,  and,  remarkably,  few  of 
the  bricks  were  broken. 

Medley.al  Masonry. — A paper  on  this  subject 
was  read  by  the  Rev.  F.  Warre  at  the  last  meet- 
ing of  the  Somerset  Arebmological  Society  at 
Taunton.  In  the  course  of  his  remarks,  the  reader 
said, — I do  not  pretend  to  any  scientific  know- 
ledge, but  I believe  the  theory  of  mortar  is  this  : 
lime,  under  the  action  of  fire,  loses,  together  with 
certain  gases,  its  cohesive  power,  and  when  shiked 
falls  into  powder.  This  powder,  mixed  with  sand 
and  other  materials,  is  used  as  mortar,  and  q/ier 
a time  recovering  from  the  atmosphere  those  con- 
stituent parts  which  were  dissipated  by  burning, 
the  mortar  becomes,  in  fact,  a stone ; and,  of 
course,  its  goodness  or  badness  will  depend  upon 
whether  the  materials  of  the  mortar  are  of  such 
a nature  as  to  compose  a hard  and  compact,  or  a 
soft  and  perishable  limestone.  Now,  the  common 
sand  of  our  county  is  the  debris  of  the  new  red 
sandstone,  and  the  practical  masons,  whether 
rightly  or  wrongly,  I know  not,  say  that  from  its 
extreme  sharpness,  it  will  not,  except  with  the 
very  best  lime,  form  a durable  limestone,  however 
hard  and  good  it  may  appear  at  first.  It  was, 
probably  to  counteract  this  property  of  the  natural 
sand  that  the  Romans  mixed  pounded  brick  or 
burnt  clay  with  their  cement;  and  this  unfortu- 
nate defect  in  our  sand  may  be  the  cause  of  the 
comparative  scarcity  of  buildings  of  the  earlier 
style  in  this  immediate  neighbourhood. 
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The  Ruins  of  Carthage.  — The  spade  and 
the  pickaxe  daily  demonstrate  the  fallacy  of 
the  hitherto  universally  entertained  opinion  that 
the  very  ruins  of  Carthage  had  perished. 
During  the  last  few  weeks  M.  Beule,  pro- 
fessor of  arclneology  at  Paris,  has  been  actively 
occupied  in  making  architectural  researches  among 
these  ruins.  The  greatest  possible  harmony  exists 
between  him  and  the  English  excavator.  M.  Loon 
Roche,  the  French  Consul-General,  has  placed  his 
house  near  the  ruins  at  M.  Bcule’s  dispo.sal,  and 
defrays  the  expenses  of  ten  workmen  out  of  his 
own  pocket. 

The  Street-Fountain  Motement. — A foun- 
tain, the  gift  of  Alderman  Padraore,  has  been 
erected  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  market-house, 
Worcester,  at  a cost  of  about  200?.  The  basin  in 
which  it  stands  has  an  intei’iial  diameter  of 
thirteen  feet,  and  from  the  centre  of  the  basin 
rises  a hexagonal  suh-plinth.  Both  basin  and  sub- 
plinth are  of  Darley-dale  stone,  a kind  of  white 
grit  used  in  the  formation  of  the  basins  of  the 
fountains  at  Witley  Court.  The  sub-plinth  rises' 
to  a height  of  nearly  three  feet  above  the  lev’cl  of 
the  pavement.  On  this  is  placed  a hexagonal  iron 
pedestal  which  supports  a basin  between  six  and 
seven  feet  in  diameter.  The  faces  of  the  pedestal 
are  ornamented  with  lions’  heads,  each  of  which 
will  deliver  a stream  of  water  into  the  lower  basin. 
The  basin  itself  is  also  ornamented  with  smaller 
lions’  heads,  each  of  which  will  deliver  water. 
All  iron  basin  of  still  smaller  diameter  is  supported 
above  the  other  by  dolphlus,  and  in  the  upper 
basin  two  Cupid-like  figures  support  a central  jet. 
From  the  pavement  of  tlic  market-hall  to  the  top 
of  the  fountain  the  distance  is  about  fifteen  feet, 
and  the  central  stream  thrown  up  will,  if  necessary, 

reach  the  top  of  the  building. A fountain  has 

been  fixed  at  Stourbridge,  opposite  the  uiarkct- 
hmise.  It  is  of  cast-iron,  painted,  and  bears  the 
following  inscription  : — “ Let  him  that  is  athirst 
come.”  The  casting  consists  of  a basin  and  a cup. 
The  waste  water  is  conveyed  to  a second  basin,  at 
the  foot  of  the  pillar,  for  the  use  of  dogs.  Mr. 
Martin,  C.E.,  has  offered  to  supply  the  water 
gratuitously.  The  water  will  not  run  continually, 
but  must  be  turned  on  by  the  person  requiring  it. 
The  castings  have  been  executed  at  the  works  of 
Mr.  W.  0.  Foster,  M.P.  under  the  superintendence 
of  Mr.  Williams. 

Progress  of  the  Weoxeter  Excat ations. — 
Mr.  Thomas  Wright,  the  antiquary,  gives  a de- 
scription of  the  excavations  now  in  progress  at 
Wroxeter,  in  Shropshire,  the  site  of  the  Roman 
City  Uriconiura,  one  of  the  earliest  Roman  cities 
ill  Britain,  and  mentioned  by  Ptolemy.  About 
the  centre  of  the  area  a large  mass  of  Roman 
masonry,  above  20  feet  high,  stands  above  ground, 
and  has  been  known  from  time  immemorial  as  the 
"Old  Wall.”  The  digging  began  to  the  north  of 
this  wall,  and  came  upon  what  appears  to  have 
been  some  large  public  building.  In  the  middle 
of  it  a square  enclosure,  about  40  feet  wide,  by 
more  than  200  feet  long,  was  paved  with  small 
and  narrow  red  bricks,  set  very  neatly  in  herring- 
bone fashion.  At  the  eastern  end  of  a passage  to 
the  north  were  found  two  or  three  tesselated 
pavements  of  very  fine  work,  which  would  seem 
to  have  belonged  to  small  rooms.  The  workmen 
came  upon  a street  paved  with  small  round  stones. 
Thence  doors  led  into  a new  series  of  rooms  and 
courts,  and  to  the  south  the  excavators  came  upon 
the  remains  of  rich  dwelling-houses.  The  first  of 
these  was  a large  room,  about  35  feet  by  25  feet, 
the  hypocaust  of  which  (a  very  remarkable  one) 
is  in  good  preservation ; but  the  fioor  is  broken 
up.  Another  hypocaust  was  found  adjoining  this 
to  the  east,  and  other  apartments  of  move  or  less 
interest  have  been  partially  opened  to  the  south 
of  the  old  wall.  The  workmen  came  upon  a 
massive  filgiit  of  stone  steps,  which  led  down  to  a 
very  nicely-arched  entrance  to  the  hypocausts.  In 
a square  space  at  the  foot  of  these  steps  rubbish 
seems  to  have  been  thrown  by  the  "last  of  the 
Romans,”  and  a great  number  of  coins,  objects  of 
various  kinds,  in  bronze,  iron,  lead,  glass,  pottery, 
&c.  were  found  among  it.  These  are  to  form  a 
local  museum.  Quantities  of  stucco  from  the  walls 
show  the  fresco  paintings  remarkably  fresh,  and  in 
tasteful  patterns.  Pieces  of  window-glass  were 
strewed  about  the  floors,  all  rather  thick — about 
the  thickness  of  our  common  plate  glass, — so  that 
the  window's  of  the  Roman  houses  must  have  been 
well  glazed.  The  houses  seem  generally  to  have 
been  roofed  with  micaceous  slate,  set  lozenge- 
shaped,  so  that  from  a distance,  when  seen  in  the 
sunshine,  the  Roman  city  must  have  glittered 
like  a city  of  diamonds,  such  as  are  sometimes  de- 
scribed in  Eastern  romance.  Traces  of  burning 
are  met  with  everywhere,  and  human  hones  have 
been  found  scattered  about. 
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SmvET  OF  Northfleet. — At  a meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Guardians  of  the  Nortli  Aylesford  Union, 
on  Thui-sday  in  last  week,  ilr.  John  Davis  Paine 
was  appointed  to  the  survey  and  valuation  of  the 
parish  of  Northfleet,  juxta  Gravesend,  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  churchwardens  and  overseers. 

A Movable  HorSE. — At  the  Sussex  Assizes,  in  re 
Stevens  r.  Gourley,  au  action  was  brought  for  28/. 
balance  for  work  done  in  the  erection  of  a structure 
in  the  garden  of  Dr.  Gourley,  1,  Bentinck-terrace, 
Kegent’s-park,  on  a specification  for  58/.  of  which 
30/.  had  been  paid.  In  defence  it  was  shown  that 
plaintiff  had  undertaken  to  erect  this  building  ir 
such  a manner  as  to  evade  the  Jletropolitan  Build- 
ing Act,  and  which  he  set  about  by  rendering  it 
portable.  Before  the  building  was  fully  erected, 
however,  the  district  surveyor  brought  the  subject 
before  the  magistrates,  who  ordered  its  removal 
within  forty-eight  hours.  Verdict  for  the  plaintiff 
28/.  with  leave  to  enter  a verdict  on  a plea  referring 
to  the  Metropolitan  Building  Act. 

The  First DnixKiNG-ForXTAixsiKDoTTDoy. — 
Two  public  drinking-fountains  have  been  opened 
on  the  iucline  leading  to  the  South-Eastern  Bail- 
way  Company’s  Terminus,  at  London-briclge,  and 
will  afford  great  accommodation  and  couvenience 
to  the  passengers  thronging  the  London-briclge 
Railway  Terminus  during  the  summer  months. 
From  the  evidence  given  before  a committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  now  sitting,  it  appears 
that  nearly  fourteen  millions  of  raiUvay  passengers 
pass  through  the  station  annually.  Other  rail- 
way companies,  and  public  bodies  generally,  would 
do  well  to  follow  this  good  e.xample  of  the  South- 
Eastern  directors. 

Sketches  akd  DRAWiyas  by  Me.  David  Cox. 
— Those  who  have  learnt  to  appreciate  and  enjoy 
the  works  of  David  Cox — and  very  remarkable 
works  these  are,  marsellously  large  in  grasp, — 
will  find  a rich  treat  at  the  German  Gallery,  New 
Bond-street.  One  hundred  and  seventy  or  more 
of  his  sketches  and  pictures  have  been  gathered 
together,  and  it  is  stated  that  the  e.xhlbltion  is  in 
no  sense  a commercial  speculation  ; any  surplus  of 
the  receipts  that  may  remain  after  paying  the 
expenses  will  be  handed  over  to  “ The  Artists’ 
General  Benevolent  Fund.” 

Workmen’s  Questions. — The  operative  ma- 
sons of  Newcastle  and' Gateshead  have  pledged 
themselves  to  endeavour  to  obtain  an  advance  of 
wages  from  4s.  to  4s.  6d.  a-day,  and  a reduction  of 
labour-time  from  ten  and  a half  to  ten  hours  a-day. 

A considerable  number  of  the  masons  about 

Dumfries  have  struck  work  to  prevent  the  masters 
from  getting  blocks  of  stone  hewed  at  the  quarries 
instead  of  carting  them  in  the  rough. The  nav- 

vies on  the  Dumfries  contract  of  the  Castle  Douglas 
and  Dumfries  railway  struck  work  for  an  advance 
of  wages  from  15s.  to  17s.  a-week,  hut  were  shortly 
thereafter  obliged  to  return  to  work  from  want  of 
means  to  prolong  the  strike. 

Metropolitan  Board  of  "Works. — At  a late 
hour,  at  the  meeting  before  last  of  the  Board,  Mr. 
Leslie  succeeded  in  carrying  a resolution  which 
had  the  etl'ect  of  abrogating  the  functions  of  the 
committee  of  twelve  members  formerly  appointed 
by  the  board  to  deal  with  the  important  subject 
of  the  main  drainage  of  the  metropolis.  This 
seems  to  have  been  a surprise  on  all  hands,  and 
the  greater  portion  of  last  meeting  was  engaged 
in  the  discussion  of  amotion  of  Mr.  Legg’s  for  the 
reappointment  of  the  committee.  The  discussion 
created  a strong  sensation, hut  ultimatelyMr.  Lcgg, 
in  deference  to  the  feeling  of  the  majority,  with- 
drew his  motion.  The  main  drainage  coimuittee, 
previously  appointed,  is,  therefore,  now  merged  in 
the  committee  of  the  whole  Board. 

TiiE  Metropolitan  Gas  Supply  and  the 
Parliamentary  Committee. — The  Select  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons,  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  supply  of  gas  for  the  metropolis, 
have  been  hearing  evidence  on  the  subject.  Mr. 
Hughes,  civil  engineer,  of  Westminister,  stated  it 
as  his  opinion,  that  in  consequence  of  the  district- 
ing system  the  price  of  gas  ought  to  le  cheaper  to 
the  consumer.  The  present  estimated  rental  of 
the  gas  companies  was  1,238,000/.  and  if  they 
raised  the  price  to  Gs.  it  would  raise  the  sum  by 
half  a million.  He  considered  that  with  an  illumin- 
ating power  of  twelve  sperm  candles,  is.  6d.  per 
1,000  feet  should  pay  ten  per  cent,  to  the  com- 
panies. The  gross  capital  of  the  companies  was 
4,735,976/.  5 the  share  capital,  600,8  t3/.j  and  the 
average  per  cent,  paid  on  the  capital  of  all  the 
companies  during  the  past  year  was  6/.  9s.  per 
cent.  Should  the  committee  recommend  that  the 
price  of  gas  be  fixed  at  -is.  6d.  per  1,000  feet,  with 
an  illuminating  power  on  the  standard  of  twelve 
sperm  candles,  it  would  yield  an  ample  profit  to  the 
gas  companies. 


Cast  Sham  Hinges. — Permit  me  to  call  the 
attention  of  yourself  and  architects,  generally,  to 
the  now  very  general  practice  of  substituting, 
the  doors  of  churches,  chapels,  schools,  and  other 
public  offices,  the  " east  shams  in  lieu  of  wrought- 
iron  hinges  and  furniture,  which  you  will,  I 
think,  agree  with  me  in  considering  must  be  a 
great  discouragement  to  art-workmen  in  iron; 
and  also  detract  greatly  from  the  general  in- 
terest a practical  man  takes  in  observing  the  details 
of  any  structure.  Being  au  admirer  of  “good 
wrought  iron-work,”  and  making  it  apracticewhen 
from  home  of  taking  notes,  and  making  inquiries, 
in  order  to  ascertain  the  locale,  kc.  of  the  artist  of 
any  particular  piece  of  handiwork,  I have  very 
frequently  had  occasion  to  regret  the  practice  I 
complain  of,  and  do  not  fail  to  have  sympathy, 
and  hear  breathings  of  regret  from  many  a “ local 
smith,”  who  would  rather  have  wrought  what  he 
would  consider  a kind  of  “monument”  to  em- 
bellish his  village  church  or  school-door,  at  prime 
cost,  than  see  the  only  place  where  he  is  likely  to 
have  an  opportunity  of  showing  his  “craft”  to 
future  generations,  loaded  with  a heavy  casting  ; 
which,  of  however  elaborate  a design,  fhils  to  be 
of  any  note-worthy  interest,  and  on  examination, 
invariably  causes  disappointment  to  the  practical 
man. — Sub. 

Mortality  of  Scottish  Towns.— The  report  of 
the  Registrar-General  for  Scotland,  for  1858,  shows 
that  during  the  year  there  were  registered  in  the 
eight  principal  towns  of  Scotland  32,555  births, 
23,420  deaths,  and  6,863  marriages.  The  deaths 
exceeded  by  59  those  of  the  previous  year — a pro- 
portion below  what  might  have  been  expected 
from  the  increase  of  the  population.  The  propor- 
tion of  deaths  was  265  in  10,000,  or  1 in  37,  being 
below  the  proportion  of  1857,  but  it  greatly  ex- 
ceeded the  death-rate  in  the  country  districts, 
which  was  only  164  in  10,000.  The  mortality 
as  lowest  in  Aberdeen,  and  highest  in  Glasgow. 
Of  the  23,420  deaths  11,290,  or  48'2  per  cent., 
were  children  under  five  years;  and  that  this  very 
high  proportion  might  be  lessened  by  moral  and 
jihysicul  meaii-s,  was  evident  from  the  variation  of 
the  death-rate  in  the  difterent  towns,  it  being 
31'3  per  cent,  of  the  deaths  in  Aberdeen,  and  53‘8 
per  cent,  of  the  deaths  in  Glasgow.  In  Glasgow 
there  died  13  08  children  out  of  every  100  living 
under  five  years  of  age : in  Aberdeen  the  mor- 
tality was  only  4‘83  out  of  100  children.  From 
whatever  cause  or  causes  it  may  arise,  infantile 
mortality  is  nearly  three  times  greater  in  Glasgow 
than  in  Aberdeen,  and  consequently  Gla.sgow  is  a 
much  more  unhealthy  town  than  Aberdeen ; for 
it  has  been  proved  that,  as  a general  rule,  “ the 
less  the  proportion  of  deaths  among  children  under 
five  years,  the  greater  is  the  healthiness  of  a town 
or  locality.”  The  report,  in  stating  the  causes  of 
death,  shows  tliat  the  deaths  from  consumption 
were  much  greater  in  the  towns  than  in  the 
country  districts,  and  that  among  the  towns  the 
lowest  proportion  was  in  the  more  exposed,  and, 
therefore,  better  ventilated  towns,  such  as  Edin- 
burgh and  Aberdeen. 

Gas. — A tlividend  of  5 per  cent,  for  the  half- 
year  last  past  has  been  declared  by  the  Wol- 
verhampton Gas  Company,  and  an  announce- 
ment made  of  a reduction  in  price  of  3d.  per 

1,000  cubic  feet. At  Rochdale  a meeting  of 

residents  outside  the  political  borough  has  been 
held,  at  which  dissatisfaction  was  expressed  that  a 
difference  of  Is.  per  1,000  cubic  feet,  should  be 
charged  according  as  the  supply  was  made  inside 
or  outside  the  borough. The  York  Gas  Com- 

pany has  declared  a dividend  of  -I  per  cent,  for  the 

last  half-year. The  works  of  the  Longton  New 

Company  have  been  opened,  aud  the  town  lighted. 
Since  then  the  old  company  have  announced  a re- 
duction in  price,  from  4s.  Gd.  to  3s.  and  the  Stoke 

Company  the  same. Mr.  Laidlaw,  of  the  firm 

of  R.  Laidlaw  and  Son,  of  Glasgow,  has  just  re- 
turned from  St.  Fetersburgb,  having  executed  the 
plans  and  obtained  the  contract  for  supplying 
and  erecting  the  entire  apparatus  and  pipes  re- 
quired for  the  St.  Petersburgh  New  Gas  VVorks, 
which  are  to  be  of  great  magnitude,  and  con- 
structed upon  the  most  iniproved  principles.  There 
will  be  four  telescopic  ga.someters,  each  100  feet 
in  diameter,  aud  two  each  60  feet,  with  ample 
accommodation  to  double  this  number  when  re- 
quired. The  maiu-pipcs  will  extend  to  upwards 
of  200  miles  in  length,  the  largest  of  which  will 

be  36  inches  in  diameter. At  the  4r‘lth  half- 

yearly  meeting  of  the  Cardiff  Gas  Company,  the 
usual  dividend  of  10  per  cent,  on  the  old  capital, 
and  8 per  cent,  on  the  new,  has  been  declared. 
The  directors  have  agreed  for  the  purchase  of  4^ 
acres  of  land,  situate  between  Cardill'and  Penarth, 
for  the  purpose  of  extending  the  company's  works 
in  that  populous  locality. 


TENDERS. 

For  completion  of  a pair  of  semi-detached  villas,  Nor- 
wood, Surrey.  Mr.  Arthur  S.  Newman,  architect.  Quan- 
tities supplied : — 

Brass  aud  Son 0 0 

Winder  2,495  0 0 

Hig^s 2,487  0 0 

and  Robinson 2,442  0 o 

Macey  2,S40  0 o 

Downs 2,275  0 0 

Crawley 2,150  0 0 

Coleman 2,149  0 0 

Pretscll  2,094  0 0 

Marsiancl  2,090  0 0 

Thompson 2,015  0 0 

For  alterations  at  the  Beulah  Spa  Hotel,  for  the  Hydro- 
pathic Institutiim  ntid  Motel  Company: — 

Houghton .i?l,047  0 0 

Seagrave  and  Blofield  (accepted)  1,040  0 0 

For  additions,  alterations,  and  repewing  of  the  parish 
church  of  Sheepy  Magna.  Mr.  Robert  Jennings,  archi- 
tect, Atherstone; — 

Young  and  Co ^1,327  0 0 

Broadbent l,21S  0 11 

Haddons  and  Meritleth D90  b 9 

Lilleys  and  Elliott 9-’>4  0 0 

Fox  and  Brothers  947  0 *1 

Potter 817  2 0 

Spencer  (accepted; 79<5  7 0 

For  building  a new  church,  for  the  district  of  St.  Luke, 
Bedminster,  Bristol.  Mr.  Norton,  architect : — 

Norris ^5,780  0 0 

Willcox 5,670  0 0 

Baker 5,400  0 0 

Brooks  5,277  0 d 

Hughes 4,997  0 0 

Brown  (accepted)  4,795  U 9 

For  building  two  houses.  Upper  Norwood,  for  Mr.  W. 

Mayhood.  Mr.  Dangerflcid,  architect: — 

Gammon  j£’2,670  0 0 

Mills  and  Sons 2,660  0 0 

Wardle  and  Baker 2,57'>  0 h 

Downs  2,26.1  0 0 

Patrick  2,259  0 0 


For  building  dwelling-house,  warehouse,  and  jiremises, 
on  ground  belonging  to  Newington  Estate,  lor  .Mr.  E.  11. 
Rabbits.  Mr.  R'.  Suter,  architect.  Quantities  supplied 
by  Messrs.  Marsh  and  Marslaiid:— 

Tarrant ^£6,949  0 0 

Carter 6.870  0 0 

Woodward  6,800  0 0 

Ashby  and  Horner 6,750  0 i> 

Colls  6,570  0 0 

Higgs 6.543  0 0 

Thompson 6.442  0 0 

Munday 6,290  0 0 

Ashby  and  Son 6,260  0 0 

Rider 6,l90  0 0 

Downs 5,995  0 0 

Marsland,  Son  (accepted) 5,950  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  a set  of  farm-buildings,  at  Weston, 
Herts,  for  Mr.  Robert  Clutterbuck.  Mr.  J.  Bailey  Denton, 
architect ; — 

Richardson  and  Farr,  Baldock  1,275  0 0 

Hardy  and  Son.  U.vbridge  1,195  0 0 

Gibbons,  Buntingford  1,140  0 0 

Bates  and  Warren,  Stevenage. . 1,100  2 6 

Kirby,  Henlow 1,097  0 0 

Gimson,  Royston  1,087  0 0 

Seymour,  Hitchen 1,063  13  7 

Rollings,  Cherryorton  1,018  11  0 

Bennett  and  Son,  Whittlesea  ..  994  2 0 

Oates,  Cambridge  695  0 0 

Smith,  Dicklcburgh  (accepted)  890  0 0 


For  the  construction  of  sewers  and  drains,  and  the- 
formation  of  roads  and  footpaths,  on  the  Clair  College 
Estate,  Stepney.  Messrs.  Reeves  and  Butcher,  archi- 
tects ; — 


Rowe  

Webb  

Elinor  

Wood  

Pound  (accepted) 


5 6 


,144  9 0 


2,329  0 

2,233  0 

2,152  5 

1,897  13 
1,840  U 


For  schools.  Monk  Bretton,  Barnsley,  Yorkshire.  Mr. 
James  G.  Stapelton,  jun.  architect : — 

Whole  Worki;— 

Cameron,  Barnsley  :£695  0 0 

Bricklayer's  and  Mason's  Works: — 

Robinson*  233  0 0 

Plumber,  Glazier,  Staler,  Sinilh,  and 
Zinc  U'orks:— 

Wood*  124  6 0 

Ciirpenh-r  and  Joiner’s  Work  : — 

Roper*  364  0 0 

Plasterer's  Work : — 

Johnson* 15  I6  0 

Painter’s  Work: — 

Stephenson  and  Cliarlesworth  . 10  5 0 

Total  sen?  7 0 

Carpenter  and  Joiner's  Work  : — 

Senior £U9  0 O' 

Plasterer's  Work: — 

Hall  and  Jenkiuson  IS  0 0 

MacMabou 10  18  0 

Painter’s  Work; — 

Tidier 12  15  0 

• Accepted. 
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Social  Science. — Medical  Stumhling-hlochs. — 
The  Poticries." — Jacob's  Island. 

0 C I A L Science  will  be 
advanced  by  the  circula- 
tion of  the  portly  volume 
of  “ Transactions  ” just 
now  published  by  “The 
National  Association”  for 
its  promotion,  and  which 
consists  of  the  papers  read 
and  reports  of  the  discus- 
sions which  ensued  at  the 
meeting  held  in  Liverpool 
last  October.  It  contains 
an  immense  amount  of 
valuable  information, — the 
opinions  of  men  who  have 
long  studied  the  matter, 
and  bodies  of  facts  con- 
firmatory of  their  views. 
Some  of  the  papers  are 
being  issued  in  a separate 
form,  the  papers  on  Liver- 
pool already  mentioned 
by  us,  and  Mr.  Roberts’s 
essay  on  “The  Dwellings 
Labouring  Classes.”  Miss 
JtV<»  Nightingale’s  admirable  papers  on 
“Tlie  Defects  in  the  Construction 

fof  Hospitals,”  fully  bearing  out 
all  that  has  been  advocated  in  the 
Builder,  are  also  being  reprinted, 
in  conjunction  with  some  papers  from  our  own 
columns,  and  will  demand  the  serious  attention 
of  architects.  Although  we  would  confine  our- 
selves at  this  moment  to  mentioning  the 
appearance  of  the  volume,  having  another 
object  in  view,  we  cannot  resist  extracting  a 
paragraph  with  reference  to  our  recent  discus- 
sion with  Dr.  Greenhow.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  Dr.  Greenhow  found  fault  with  us  for 
stating  that  certain,  so-called,  contagious 
diseases  might  be  lessened,  if  not  prevented, 
by  sanitary  arrangements,  and  almost  placed 
himself  on  the  side  of  the  opponents  of  sanitary 
reform  in  his  anxiety  to  support  the  unfor- 
tunate traditions  of  his  profession.  Hear,  then, 
what  Miss  Nightingale,  as  the  result  of  her 
dearly-bought  experience,  says  on  the  subject 
of  “contagious  diseases:” — “The  obvious 
pi’actical  result  of  this  view  of  infection  is, 
that  abundance  of  pure  air  will  prevent  infec- 
tion. All  my  own  hospital  experience  con- 
firms this  conclusion.  If  infection  exists  it  is 
preventable.  If  it  exists,  it  is  the  result  of 
carelessness,  or  of  ignorance.  * Contagion,’  as 
a doctrine,  on  which  distinct  practical  proceed- 
ings have  been  taken,  appears  to  be  of  very 
modern  invention ; but  it  has  been  none  the 
less  injurious  to  civilizatioii  and  humanity, 
from  the  loss  of  life  which  has  from  time  to 
time  followed  from  the  practices  which  it 
inculcates,  and  from  the  immense  tax  which  it 
has  entailed  upon  commerce.” 

Deeply  is  it  to  be  regretted  that  stumbling- 
blocks  in  the  way  of  progress,  arguments  for 
the  obtuse,  obstinate,  or  interested  ojjponent 
to  improvements  that  lessen  sickness,  save 
money,  elevate  the  character,  and  lengthen  life, 
should  be  provided  by  individual  members  of 
the  medical  profession. 

Look,  for  example,  at  a book  recently  pub- 
by  Dr.  Parkin,  called  “ The  Causation 
and  Prevention  of  Disease,”  wherein  the  author, 
while  pretending  to  be  “ a strong  advocate  for 
sanitary  reform,”  is  the  defender  of  dirt,  bad 
drainage,  pestiferous  manufactories,  overcrowd- 
ing, intramural  burial,  the  retention  of  putre- 
scent matter  amongst  the  living, —in  fact,  of 
every  infamous  abomination  that  sanitary 
reformers  have  long  been  fighting  against,  and 
are  gradually  conquering.  Will  it  be  believed 
that  a man  writing  M.D.  after  his  name  can,  in 
the  face  of  the  overwhelming  evidence  extant, 
write  “That  the  congregation  of  man  and 
animals  in  a limited  space,  as  in  a town,  cannot 


be  productive  of  disease,  may  also  be  shoivn  by 
a consideration  of  the  changes  that  take  place 
in  the  air  by  respiration!”  If  we  did  not 
know  the  effect  a desire  to  advance  a particular 
theory  has  upon  the  mind,  we  should  ascribe 
the  statements  of  the  book  to  profound  igno- 
rance, or  something  worse.  In  cither  case  the 
book  will  be  mischievous  in  the  proiiortion  of  its 
circulation,  and  should  be  protested  against  in 
the  strongest  possible  manner. 

Were  it  not  for  the  assistance  aftbrded  to 
them  by  such  writei-s  as  this,  the  oppo- 
nents of  common  sense  and  science  could 
scarcely  I’esist  tlie  body  of  evidence  now 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  subject. 

We  have  before  us,  amongst  other  similar 
documents,  a return  of  the  mortality  in  Car- 
lisle, from  the  time  of  the  application  of  the 
Public  Health  Act  until  the  close  of  the  past 
year,  on  the  average  rate  for  each  thousand  of 
the  population,  together  with  a similar  return 
for  Preston,  Liverpool,  Blackburn,  and  all 
England,  extracted  from  a publication  of  the 
Preston  Local  Board.  In  this  it  is  seen  that 
since  the  sewerage  works  were  commenced,  in 
1854,  a gradual  improvement  has  takeu  place 
in  the  rate  of  mortality,  and  oven  an  absolute 
decrease  in  the  number  of  deaths  (notwith- 
standing the  increase  of  population),  so  that  for 
the  year  just  expired  the  rate  of  mortality  in 
Carlisle  is  very  much  lower  than  in  any  of  the 
three  towns  named,  and  exceeds  that  of  all 
England,  including  the  rural  districts,  by  only 
a fractional  amount  in  each  tliousand  of  popu- 
lation. 

_ pr.  Letheby’s  Report  on  tlie  Sanitary  Con- 
dition of  the  City  of  London,  brought  up  on 
Tuesday  last,  shows  that  while  in  one  part  of 
the  City  only  nineteen  pei-sons  die  in  every 

1.000,  in  another  division  of  it  thirty  in  every 
1,000  die  for  want  of  jiroper  arrangements.  To 
use  the  reporter’s  own  words  ; — 

“During  the  last  quarter  the  death  rate  of  the 
whole  City  was  in  the  annual  proportion  of  23'6 
per  1,000  of  the  inhabitants.  In  the  central 
division  it  was  but  19’6,  in  the  eastern  2-J-8,  and 
in  the  western  29'8j  whereas  in  the  southern  sub- 
division it  was  30'3.  The  death  rate,  therefore, 
of  this  unwholesome  locality  is  rather  more  than 
33  per  cent,  above  the  rest  of  the  City,  and  it  is 
more  than  53  per  cent,  above  the  central  districts  of 
it.  This  is  not  an  unusual  condition  of  tilings; 
for  by  reference  to  the  first  table  in  the  Appendix 
it  will  be  seen,  that  while  the  rest  of  the  City  bus 
been  slowly  and  steadily  improving  from  an 
average  death-rate  of  twenty-seven  per  1,000  to 
rather  less  than  twenty-three,  the  southern  and 
northern  sub-divisions  of  the  Western  Union  have 
been  nearly  stationary  at  about  twenty-nine  per 

1.000.  This  is  due  to  a variety  of  circumstances, 
as  the  density  of  the  population,  the  over-crowded 
state  of  the  poorer  dwellings,  the  closeness  of  the 
courts  and  alleys,  the  low-lying  bed  of  the  river, 
and,  perhaps,  also,  the  unwholesome  influences  of 
certain  manufactories.  Altogether,  indeed,  the  dis- 
trict is  in  an  unsatisfactory  condition,  and  requires 
the  constant  supervision  of  your  sanitary  officers.” 

Strengthened  by  such  advisers  as  Dr.  Parkin, 
parts  of  the  metropolis  long  since  pointed  out 
as  disgraceful  and  dangerous  remain  little 
changed,  and  obstacles  of  all  kinds  are  thrown 
in  the  way  of  amelioration.  We  inquired  the 
other  day,  for  instance,  of  the  medical  officer  of 
health  for  Kensington,  Mr.  Godrich,  jun.  what 
had  been  done  at  the  noted  “ Potteries,”  and 
learnt  that  his  endeavours  had  met  with  but 
little  success.  The  “ Ocean  ” is  much  dimin- 
ished in  .size,  and  the  drainage  from  pig-sties 
has  been  entirely  cut  oft’.  Thousands  of  loads 
of  clay  have  been  thrown  in,  so  that  it  exists 
now  merely  as  a small  pond,  consisting  prin- 
cipally of  surface  water  from  the  road  and 
ground  adjoining.  But  pigs  still  flourish  in 
great  numbei's.  Many  cases  have  been  pro- 
secuted at  the  Plauimersmitli  police-court,  and 
in  every  case  an  order  was  made  on  (he  occiqnn' 
to  remove  the  pigs,  and  a prohibitive  order  pre- 
venting their  return.  Several  orders  were, 
however,  evaded  by  the  occupiers  of  the 
premises  nominally  changing  the  o\vmership. 
At  last  it  was  arranged  that  one  average  case 
should  be  selected  by  Mr.  Godrich  and  the 
pig-owners,  with  a view  to  appeal  to  the  Quarter 
Sessions.  One  of  the  best  cases  was  selected, 
and  the  sitting  magistrate  made  his  prohibitive 
order.  The  case  was  then  taken  to  the  sessions 


at  Westminster,  and  the  magistrate’s  order  was 
quashed  on  account  of  an  alleged  informality. 
After  this  several  other  cases  were  selected 
with  a view  of  obtaining  an  order  dift’erently 
drawn  iqj,  but  the  magistrates  discovered  that 
there  was  a cLiuse  in  tlie  Nuisance  Removal 
Act,  whereby  certain  trades  (as  candle  manu- 
factories, melting-houses,  soap-houses  or  budd- 
ings for  boiling  oft’al  or  blood,  or  places  used 
for  trade  causing  effluvia)  were  protected,  and 
he  ruled  that  the  keeping  of  pigs  came  under 
that  section,  and  refused  to  make  any  order. 
Thus  the  matter  stand.s  at  present,  and  there 
seems  to  be  no  way  of  doing  much  good  unless 
the  Vestry  agree  to  try  the  question  by  the 
expensive  and  uncertain  proceeding  of  Indict- 
ment at  Common  Law. 

Not  long  ago  we  paid  another  visit  to  Jacob’s 
Island,  Bermondsey,  an  account  of  which  was 
given  liy  us  some  years  ago.  As  we  have 
before  shown,  it  has  lost  its  right  to  the  title  of 
island,  the  ditch  whicli  surrounded  this  portion 
of  what  was  once  marsh  and  hog  being  filled  up. 
At  a time — in  past  years,  when  land  in  this 
neighbourhood  was  valuable — buildings  of  much 
consequence  had  been  erected,  and  those  who, 
with  good  worldly  means,  were  living  in  Jacob’s 
Island  did  not  think  of  the  necessity  for  drain- 
age,  jjure  water,  and  other  arrangements  which 
are  so  necessary  for  the  proper  preservation  of 
life.  This  unwholesome  place,  in  which  strange 
conditions  still  exist,  has  been  much  improved. 
Substantial  warehouses  are  rising  near  the 
Thames,  whicli  contrast  curiously  with  dilapi- 
dated dwellings  close  by : the  timber  house, 
engraved  in  an  early  number  of  the  Builder,  is 
gone.  There  are,  however,  still  a considerable 
number  of  timber  houses  remaining  in  a very 
dilapidated  condition,  and  others  arc  in  such 
a state  that  it  seems  wonderful  that  people 
will  risk  the  danger  of  living  in  them.  >Soine 
of  the  houses  have  no  right  owners,  but,  when 
the  island  was  less  under  the  care  of  the  police 
than  it  is  at  present,  were  taken  possession  of 
by  families  who  were  strong  enough  to  hold 
what  was  not  their  o'^v'u.  Some  of  these  houses 
are  uiidraincd  and  entirely  without  water 
supply  except  what  can  be  obtained  from 
neighbouring  houses  which  are  attended  to  in 
this  respect,  or  from  the  Thames.  As  might 
be  expected,  the  people  are  of  the  most 
squalid  appearance.  In  courts,  reached  by 
narrow  entrances,  unpaved,  and  littered  with 
filth,  there  are  large  populations  of  the  danger- 
ous poor.  Here  vice  and  crime  are  carefully 
nurtured. 

Ill  Blue  Anchor-lane  many  additional  houses 
have  been  built,  since  our  visit,  along  the  line 
of  tlie  open  ditch,  which  is  more  foul  than  for- 
merly. The  little  cottages  west  of  the  ditch 
still  remain,  and  the  same  complaint  is  made 
of  loss  of  health.  To  add  to  the  discomfort, 
the  roadway  is  abominable  ; in  parts  the  water 
was  not  less  than  a foot  deep,  and  presented 
the  appearance  of  a small  river. 

As  bearing  on  the  same  point,  we  may  men- 
tion that  Captain  Harris,  the  Assistant  Com- 
missioner of  the  Police  of  the  metropolis, 
specially  charged  with  the  control  of  common 
lodging-houses,  has  made  a report  on  the  con- 
dition of  single  rooms  occupied  by  families  in 
the  metropolis.  The  report  is  dated  the  7th 
ult.  The  details  disclosed  by  it  are  such  as 
we  have  made  our  readers  tolerably  well 
acquainted  with.  “ It  is  evident  from  the 
cases  adduced,’’  concludes  the  report  (and 
they  might  be  greatly  multiplied),  “that  all 
the  evils  which  the  Acts  14th  and  15th  Victoria, 
cap.  28,  and  the  IGth  and  ITtli  Victoria,  cap.  41, 
were  intended  to  remedy  still  exist,  almost 
without  abatement,  in  single  rooms  occupied 
by  families  ; single  rooms  so  occupied  being 
exempt  from  the  operation  of  the  Act.  In 
many  cases  the  law  is,  doubtless,  evaded,  a 
false  tie  of  consanguinity  being  set  up  by 
lodgers  and  landlords ; but  even  where  any 
relationship  exists,  and  many  adults  are  herded 
together  like  animals,  night  and  day,  all 
decency,  as  the  report  observes,  must  be  lost, 
and  frightful  evil  is  the  consequence.”  The 
causes  are  the  avarice  of  owners  and  the 
poverty  or  debasement  of  occupants,  and  the 
Legislature  is  loudly  called  upon  to  interfere. 
The  occiqiant  of  a room  in  Richard’.s-place, 
Old-street,  St.  Luke’s,  said  to  the  inspector  ; — 
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“ I was  a strong  healtliy  man  when.  I came  into 
this  court  four  years  ago.  I am  now  fast  sink- 
ing into  the  ^ve.  I have  scarcely  had  a 
da\'^s  health  since  I have  been  here.” 

\Ve  4uite  agree  with  the  reporter,  that  unless 
some  legal  provision  be  made,  there  is  reason 
to  fear  that  the  opemtion  of  the  Common 
Lodging-house  Act  will  be  very  incomplete, 
and  that  single  rooms  will  continue  to  be 
fertile  causes  of  degradation. 

In  spite  of  such  writers  as  Dr.  Parkin,  the 
truth  must  make  its  way  ; the  consequences 
of  inattention  to  sanitiiiT  arrangements  will  be 
understood,  and  man  will  have  the  opportunity 
given  to  him  Of  exerting  to  tho  full  his  moral 
and  physical  energies. 


the  present  tondeney,  can  result  neither  in  archi- 
tecture which  is  national,  nor  in  that  which  is 
good  by  any  standard, — particular,  of  Gothic  ; or 
general,  of  lesthutics.  Like  the  other  extravagance, 
of  ffaudy  colour  (also  we  are  glad  to  lind,  dis- 
countenanced), the  tendency  forms  part  of  that 
taste  for  mere  novelty  which,  as  we  have  shown, 
does  not  suffice  to  produce  good  art,  but  induces 
in  lieu  of  progress,  mere  changes  of  fashion,  pre- 
senting often,  really,  not  actually  the  novelty. 

The  present  criLcal  position  of  the  art  is,  wo 
apprehend,  owing  in  some  degree  to  the  preva- 
lence of  competitions.  It  is  in  these  cases  that  the 
drawing  tells,  sometimes  even  on  architects, 


racter,  and  has  a square  tower,  with  high  roof 
capping,  incorporated  with  the  porch  attached  to 
a gable  end.  Mr.  F.  Mew’s  design  (105)  cer- 
tainly, is  Italian  Gothic  of  red  brick  and  stone  con- 
struction under  a favourable  aspect.  The  several 
features  are  well  grouped;  and  the  det.ailsliavean 
apparent  freshness  of  character.  The  difficulty  we 
have  is  to  show  without  drawing,  tho  difference 
between  one  such  design  and  many  others : for, 
though  the  pointed  arches  j the  party-coloured 
materials  hi  voussoirs,  and  often  in  bands  and  pat- 
terns on  wall  surface;  the  labels,  and  the  cusping 
aud  central  shafts  to  windows,  would  he  found 
both  cases,  the  differences  are  often  of  the 


THE  ARCHITECTURAT.  EXHIBITION, 
CONDUIT-STREET. 

Whilst  writing  the  preceding  notices  of  the 
works  at  the  Architectural  Exhibition,  it  has 
eeoined  to  us  so  important  to  preserve  in  the 
recollection  of  the  public  the  view  of  tho  es.seiiti:vl 
chareoter  of  an  architectural  design, — that  it 
should  be  not  merely  capable  of  execution,  but 
should  have  reference  to  existing  circumstances  or 
some  requirement  of  building, — that  we  have  so 
far,  pa:8ed  by  certain  drawings  in  the  Great 
Gallery  and  the  West  Gallery,  that  might  other- 
wise have  hern  mentioned  from  particular  merits, 
or  their  prominence  on  the  walls.  To  these  we 
may  return  after  having  looked  at  the  competition- 
designs  ill  the  East  G.allery.  We  do  not  deny 
indeed  the  value  to  tho  student,  at  any  time  of 
life,  of  sketches  and  studies  of  old  examples,  or  of 
mere  exercises  in  design — far  from  it.  But,  it  is 
that  character  edificalorial,  shall  we  say,  in  arcTii- 
techiral  design,  which  just  now’  requires  to  be 
pointedly  insisted  on, — that  is,  the  decorative 
chare.cter  as  muted,  absolutely  and  apparently, 
with  all  provisions  for  convenience  and  strength,  in 
a special  ease,  aud  as  in  harmony  with  feelings  of 
the  actual  time.  Of  other  attributes  which  should 
pertain  to  existing,  real  and  practised  arcliitccture, 
much  might  be  said.  Wc,  here,  only  ask  a 
section  of  the  profession — amongst  whom  some  of 
the  higher  qualifications  of  the  architect  arc 
largely  developed, — to  recollect  that  it  can  be  no 
object  in  such  architecture  as  we  have  spoken  of, 
to  produce  buildings  which  can  be  mistaken  any 
w.iys  for  works  of  the  Middle  Ages,  or  for 
works  of  otherwise  than  British  production.  The 
true  artist  will  gather  material.c,  or  lessons,  from 
all  s!yles — regardful,  though,  of  the  need  of 
sublimating  them,  and  of  harmonizing  them. 
Such,  however,  for  the  most  part,  is  still  not  the 
spirit  in  wliieh  old  examples  are  used  and  the 
history  of  architecture  is  read. 

It  was  shown  in  Mr.  Street’s  lecture,  at  the 
Gallery,*  and  Mr.  Scott’s  address  on  the  occasion 
that  much  of  the  questionable  imitation  of  Italian- 
Go’.hie,  which  is  now  common,  would  be  at  least 
repudiated  by  lenders  of  the  Gothic  school.  If  a 
po.-iiivo  Italian  impres.s,  rather  than  any  that  is 
Eiiieli;*!!,  be  made  to  characterize  our  architecture, 
Ict  us  recognize  the  fact  of  the  indebtedness  of 
all  modern  architecture  to  Italy,  and  not  decry  as 
fur.-'gn,  that  particular  Italian  which  became 
nati-aial  in  the  architecture,  only  as  in  our  poetry, 
in  niir  learning  and  science,  and  in  our  commerce. 


the  way  in  which  it  should  have  only  secoudury  utmost  importance  in  point  ofart.  Verbal dcscrip- 
claim  to  notice.  Competitors  feel  the  like,  and  act  i tion  is  quite  inadequate  to  set  forth  the  exact 
accordinclv.  The  manner  in  which  the  design  nature  of  an  arcluteetnr.'il  composition.  Ibe 
first  strikes  the  eye,  the  mode  in  which  drawings  parapet  with  corbel  stage  of  small  ardios,  and  the 
are  coloured  or  mounted,  the  medium  by  which  | weathering  to  the  set-off  of  the  principal  story, 
they  come  to  hand,  or  the  position  in  which  they  are  simple  features  well  used  m this  design,  and 
are ‘placed  in  an  exhibitiou-room,  onr  experience , such  as  might  be  harmoniously  combined  with 
leads  us  to  think  have  as  much  to  do  with  the  ^ accustomed  details  m any  style  ot  architecture 

selection  as  the  practic.abilitv  and  merit  of  the  Jlr.  .laraes’s  design  (106)  also  is  not  'vdhout 

design  itself.  The  only  safeg‘uard  is  the  fact  that , merit.  It  has  less  character  of  the  Itahan-Gothic, 
•Tood  drawing  and  good  design  often  occur  toge-  and  has  buttresses,  but  preserves  the  pointed 
ther-  the  best  desio-n,  however,  may  be  passed  arches,  tr.acery,  and  shafts;  and  black  iiiul  white 
over  tlirough  accidents  of  the  medium  of  its  ex-  voussoir.^.  There  are  two  gable.^eflectively  placed; 
hibition.  tliat,  however,  which  just  now  we  are  but  the  iron  railing  to  the  chimney  attached,  to 
most  concernod  in  showing  is,  that  exaggeration  one  of  them,  is  a slight  mistake.  It  teiu  s_to  mis- 
of  forms  and  colour,  with  no  higher  aim  than  to  conception  of  actual  use  of  that  on  which  R is  fixed, 
catch  the  eye,  and  questionable  changes  of  stvle,  and  therefore  it  is  oppo.scd  to  good  principle  ot 
are  being  fosUred  bv  competitions.  : Gothic  or  of  good  arclutecdure  m general  - 

To  the  result  once  anticipated  of  checking  the  , Mr.  T.  C.  Sorby’s  design  (l‘J/)  is  of  red  brick  and 

decisions  of  committee.s  little  further  approach  Is  , stoue  and  a rouud-arclmdsty  le,— though  black  brick 
made;  aud  we  need  not  repeat  onr  opinion  that ; is  introduced  m patterns,  and  to  the  iMiidows— 
the  annual  exhibition  in  Conduit-street  will  not  go  not,  however,  in  the  best  taste.  There  is  good 
far  in  this  direction.  The  designs  for  Mr.  Spur- j gencr.d  efiect  m the  stone  basement,  and  other 
arson’s  chapel,  for  example,  which  were  sixty-two  ■ parts  ; but  the  pediment  with  very  slender  moiild- 
in  number,  or  upwards  ot  -ioO  drawings,  are  repre- 


sented by  portions  of  only  four  of  the  sets,  in- 
cluding a photograph  of  the  design  which  had  the 
first  premium,  or  in  all  cases  perspective  views 
without  the  drawings  which  are  essential  to 
opinion.  Messrs.  Hill  and  Paraire’s  design  (255 
and  25G),  not  described  by  us  at  the  time,  Inul 
some  advantagesof  arrangement,  and  but  one  tier 
of  galleries : the  ornamentation  of  tiie  arolied 
iling,  however,  is  not  satisfactory,  and  the  con- 
struction of  the  roof  in  iron,  seemed  to  us  ques- 
tionable. Mr.  G.  H.  Tait  exhibits  a design  (251) 
not  sent  in,  for  the  same  building.  Same  of  the 
columns  appear  not  in  true  proportion ; but  the 
plan  of  the  portico,  with  internal  columns,  and 
thinking  columns  forming  the  base  of  the  towers, 
may  be  meiitionod  as  good  in  combination.  A 
somewhat  larger  proportion  of  the  designs  for  the 
Chelsea  Vestry  Hall  are  shown,  including  the 
Elizabethan  design  by  Mr.  H.  il.  Eyton  (20tt),  the 
Italian  desigu,  “ One  of  the  three  selected  ” (210), 
by  Messrs.  Green  and  DeVille,  interior  and  exterior 
views;  the  Gothic  design  which  we  engraved 

(212) ,  by  Messrs.  H.  and  S.  Godwin,  with  plans 

(213) ;  and  the  Italian  design  (21-i),  fur  which  the 
lir.st  premium  was  awarded  to  Mr.  \\  . W . Pocock. 
The  tower  in  the  centre,  in  the  upper  stage,  is 
well  composed  in  details:  those  of  the  priueipal 
windows  arc  not  so  satisfactory.  An  entirely 
different  design  is,  we  believe,  to  be  carried  out. 

Towards  examination  of  the  other  competition 
drawings,  we  have  less  assistance  from  the  cata- 
logue than  would  be  desirable.  We  suggest  that 
ii°future,  the  principal  “couditions”  should  be 
ind  which,  in  fact,  constituted  these  what  | printed  as  heading  to  each  group  of  designs,  and 
tlif-v  noware.  If  there  is  need  in  architecture, ; the  authors  should  be  restricted  to  uniform 
of  old  association,  it  is  the  time  of  the  consum-  j titles — unless  where  a design  bad  to  be  indicated 
mated  Reformation,  and  the  revival  of  classical  1 as  having  received  a premium.  Generally,  this 
lemming,  that  we  should  regard  with  interest,-—  portion  of  the  catalogue  would  bo  improved  by  re- 
tho  epoch  which,  by  its  intellect  and  its  actual  vision  of  tho  titles  sent  in, — to  admit  of  no  mistake 

works,  has  had  the  chief  influence  on  the  later  ’ ’ ' ’ 

c'luvse  of  our  refinement  aud  our  greatness — a 
gi  ea'.ness  thus  owing  even  what  is  regarded  as  its 
ii-itiiniality,  in  no  small  degree  to  Italian  sources. 

The  I'laims  of  Italy  on  the  grateful  recollection  of 
Eiigland,  have  vet  to  he  acknowledged.  As  re- 
gaials  the  New  World,  it  is  curious  enough  to  be 
woi'th  noting,  that,  whilst  the  Scandinavian  dis- 
covery was  so  far  profitless,  that  the  fact  of  it  has 
hjvn  certified  only  in  recent  years,  that  later 
knowledge,  whence  .Vmerica  dates  whatever  she 
has  now  of  greatness  or  of  hope,  was  due  to 
Columbus  the  Genoese,  Amerlcus  Vespucius  the 
Florentine,  and  John  Cabot  of  Venice,  or  his  son 
Seb  :stian, 

T he  architecture  of  the  future  founded  whether  „ 

mainly  on  the  northern  Gothic,  or  on  the  Italian-  [ design  for  the  same  building  is  exhibited  (258). 
CUi-«ical,  would  he  equally  English.  But  the  , it  is  better,  though  “correctly  cold,”  in  the  style 
trim-plantation  of  the  Italian-Gothic,  to  which  is  j pj-gseribed ; but  does  not  exemplify  what  are  tho 

* R‘ad  on  Tuesday,  the  sth.— Subject  — " Italian  ; capabilities.  ^ it  ^•4 

pi  ii. tod  Architecture.”  As  it  is  about  to  be  published,  in  Designs  for  the  *»  akefivltl  Lliurcu  institution 
contu-ction  with  other  papers,  we  yield  to  the  lecturer's  1 exhibited  by  several  architects.  Mr.  E.  C. 

;!le  miSE.'"'’"  ““  1 Kobius's  design  (191)  is  Gothic  of  Decorated  eba- 


as  to  the  selection  made.  Tho  “Design  for  N 
College  at  Rawduu”  (190),  by  Mr.  F.  1’.  Goin- 
perlz,  does  not  show  the  same  skill  as  may  be 
discovered  in  the  Gothic  “ Design  for  a Cathe- 
dral” of  the  thirteenth  century  (1-i),  by  the  same 
author:  the  blocks  with  rakingmouldings  over  the 
windows,  have  simply  inferiority  to  the  more 
common  Italian  details,  and  ofler,  therefore,  no 
jiisiificution  for  their  introduction,— though,  wc 
’doubt  not,  much  gain  would  accrue  in  the  modern 
practice  of  Classical  architecture,  from  the  pur- 
suit of  it  by  those  who  have  well  studied  the 
Gothic— imparting  to  the  former  the  correction 
of  principles,  and  the  new  matter,  which  have 
been  lately  its  w.ants,  and  which  could  yet  consti- 
tute of  it  a new  and  vigorous  style.  Another 


ings,  but  no  horizontal  cornice,  is  out  ot  proportion 
to  the  general  cornice  of  the  building.  Mr.  Sorbys 
“Design  sent  in  Competition  for  Hanley  Ceme- 
tery ” (19 1 and  208),  Gothic,  and  red  brick  and 
stone  with  black  brick  in  patterns,  is  in  better 
taste,  as  well  as  effective;  but  the  author  falls 
into  a now  common  error,  of  e.xiiggerating 
the  drawing  of  fiiiials.  Those  in  No.  208,  if 
they  could  be  executed  as  drawn,  would  soon  bo 
broken  off  by  the  weather  from  the  sharp 
points  on  which  they  are  fixed.  Mr.  Robins’s  de- 
sign (202)  for  the  same  subject,  is  one  of  the  best 
of  the  class.  It  presents  sufficient  distinction 
between  the  two  chapels,  along  with  the  general 
uniformity  which  is  desirable  when  they  occupy 
corresponding  positions;  and  the  towor  and  spire 
. are  not  made  so  prominent  as  to  dwarf  the  chapels, 
aud  to  resemble  the  tower  of  a church.  The  same 
author’s  design  for  the  Middlewicli  Cemetery 
Chapels  (201)  is  not  quite  so  successful.  For  these 
last-named  chapels  Mr.  Eyton  has  a design  (206). 
Mr.  C.  H.  Cooke  has  achieved  better  things  than 
the  imitative  Norman  of  the  design  for  Worcester 
Cemetery  Chapels  (198),  to  which  the  third  pre- 
mium was  awarded.  It  is  those  styles,  otten,  from 
which  much  matter  may  be  derived,  which  it  is 
least  desirable  should  be  imitated  or  copied.  There 
is  nothing  now  in  Mr.  Hewitt’s  design  for  Ceme- 
tery Chapels  (199),  though  the  prose,  not  the  art, 

is  respectable. Mr.  Tait’s  desigu  fur  a similar 

subject  (200)  is  one  of  those  having  the  tower  and 
spire  too  prominent;  and  there  is  an  unfortunate 
efi’ect  in  the  near  approachof  thearchin  the  entrance 
gateways  to  the  roof  covering. Mr.  Mes- 

senger’s design  (201),  with  residence  in  centre,  aud 
a square  tower,  w'ith  timber  belfry  stage  and  loftj’ 

tiled  capping,  is  respectable  Decorated  Gothic. 

Mr.  R.  Wheeler’s  Lithograph  (2U7)  of  the  Chapels 
at  tho  Brighton  Cemetery,  consecrated  in  Decem- 
ber, 1857,  shows  a tower  and  spire  over  the 
entrance  gateway,  verging  near  to  the  objection- 
able resombhince  with  church-towers;  the  details, 
however,  appear  to  have  been  studied  with  care. 

Before  passing  to  other  subjects,  occupying  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  space,  we  should  name 
the  perspective  sketch  of  the  Aldershott  ilavket 
(203j,  now  in  progress  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  T.  Goodchild,  of  Guildford.  It  is  weak 
ill  the  details,  {ind  had  in  proportions  : there  are 
a yawning  centre  arch ; a parapet  or  baluster-rail, 
with  large  oblong  openings  between  the  pedestals; 
and  tall  finials  to  the  vase  or  globular  terminations, 
which  could  not  be  executed  in  stone.  A “ Com- 
petitive l)e.sign  for  a Fountain  to  be  erected  at 
Bordeaux”  (211),  is  shown  by  Mr.  G.  Corson.  It 
is  better  in  gi-ncral  design  than  in  the  details. 

We  have  not  vet  finished. 


Society  por  the  EscouuAGEircjrT  of  ttie 
Fine  Akts. — This  new  society  held  its  third  con- 
versazione, on  Tuesday  last,  at  the  French  Gallery, 
Pall-mall,  when  several  iutercstiug  matters  were 
brought  forward. 
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PRESENTATION  OP  THE  ROYAL  MEDAL 
AT  INSTITUTE  OP  BRITISH  ARCHITECTS. 

Tiie  ordinary  general  meeting  of  the  members 
of  tills  Institute  was  held  on  Monday  evening 
last,  at  the  Society’s  Kooms,  Grosvenor-street.  At 
eight  o’clocli  the  chair  was  taken  by  Earl  de  Grey, 
president  of  the  Society. 

The  noble  President  proceeded  to  present  the 
medals  and  other  prizes  in  conformity  with  the 
award  of  the  special  general  meeting,  of  the  11th 
of  February  last.  The  silver  medal  of  the  Insti- 
tute was  presented  to  Mr.  Payne,  on  behalf  of  Mr. 
George  Wightwick,  who  was  unfortunately  pre- 
vented from  attending  by  illness. 

The  President  next  presented  the  Institute 
medal,  and  a pnrse  of  five  guineas,  to  Mr.  Edward 
Hughes,  for  designs  for  the  restoration  of  Kil- 
mallock  Abbey,  in  Ireland. 

The  Soane  medallion  was  presented  to  Mr. 
Tliomas  Vaughan,  for  a design  for  a circus;  and 

The  Students’  Prize  Book  to  Mr.  Sams. 

In  presenting  the  Iloyal  medal  to  Mr.  Scott> 
his  lordship  observed,  that  he  had  had  on  many  occa- 
sions the  pleasure  of  presenting  medals  to  foreisin 
architects  as  well  as  to  English  architects,  and  it 
always  gave  him  pleasure  to  do  so,  because  it 
showed  the  impartiality  of  the  Institute.  On  tlie 


superior  to  anything  the  Society  had  hitherto  en- 
joyed. He  hoped,  when  tliey  would  have  the 
opportunity  of  again  meeting,  to  see  even  a largci' 
assemblage  than  the  present  in  their  now  quarters, 
and  he  could  only  say  that  he  wished  every  success 
and  prosperity  to  the  Institute  of  British  Archi- 
tects. 


OPENTXG  COXVERSAZIO^^:  OF  THE 
ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

A conversazione  of  tlie  members  of  this  Asso- 
ciation and  their  friends  was  hehl  ou  Friday  night, 
at  their  new  premises,  the  Architectural  Union, 
9,  Conduit-street,  on  the  occasion  of  their  removal 
from  the  former  place  of  meeting  at  Lyou's-inn 
Hall. 

The  president  of  the  Association,  Mr.  John 
Norton,  said,  it  was  with  no  small  pride  that  he 
tilled  the  office  of  president  during  the  present 
year,  when  such  an  important  event  occurred  as 
their  removal  to  these  new’  premises  ; and  it  was 
to  them  a matter  of  very  great  congratulation  to 
have  been  able  to  accomplish  this  satisfactorily. 


had  a very  modest  studio  indeed,  in  au  attic  whore, 
surrounded  by  his  casts,  he  used  to  paint.  He 
now  referred  to  Mr.  Sass,  who  afterwards  esta- 
blished a very  fine  school  of  painting,  and  had 
several  studios  for  young  men.  He  recollected 
likewise  the  humble  beginning  of  another  painter, 
who  acquired  great  eminence,  and  whom  be  had  gimo 
to  see  at  work  in  a liay-loft;  but  there  he  studiud 
laboriously  and  vigorously,  and  he  afterwards 
achieved  success.  It  was  these  very  humble  cir- 
cumstanoes  that  called  out  the  energy  of  a young 
man,  if  lie  was  good  for  anything:  his  courage 
enabled  him  to  go  through  great  privations, -to 
overcome  almost  insuperable  difficulties,  and  after- 
wards by  the  very  schooling  of  those  difficulties 
wliich  he  bad  to  overcome,  to  achieve  a grout 
success.  Therefore  it  was  that  this  society,  with 
such  an  humble  beginning,  meeting  in  a room  IS 
feet  square  and  9 feet  high,  but  founded  by  a fow 
young  men  of  generous  feeling,  and  inspired  by  a 
desire  of  self-improvement,  had  progressed,  as  he 
was  sure  it  would  continue  to  progress;  and, /in 
those  more  capacious  apartments  to  which  it-  had 
now  removed,  he  trusted  they  would  carry  on 
their  studies  with  even  greater  energy.  Societies 


It  w’as  not  contemplated  to  have  any  regular 

lecture  or  debate  that  evening,  beyond  a general  like  theirs  were  extremely  useful,  being  not  merely 
expression  of  opinion  as  to  tlie  desirableness  of  the  i composed  of  architects,  but  of  all  persons  in  society 
. - - I change,  and  there  were  many  kind  friends  of  the  , who  took  an  interest  in  kindred  .subjects,  and  who 

present  occasion  lie  had  to  present  it  to  one  who  Association  present  who  would  be  better  able  than  wished  to  acquire  principles  of  high  art  and  ’to 
combined  both  cburacters.  Mr.  Scott  mis  not  himself  to  point  out  the  advant.iges  of  tlie  coulee  cultivate  in  themselves  a degree  of  improvement 
merely  an  English  arehitcet,  hut  he  had  e.vecnted  wlneli  had  heen  taken.  He  desired,  bmvover,  and  mtelligonce  in  these  matters.  And  though 
some  of  his  principal  works  abroad.  There  might  bnelly  to  refer  to  the  early  history  of  the  As.50cia- I these  latter  were  of  eonree  .„l,or,lio«te  to  the 


3 principal  works  abroad.  There  might 
be  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  varieties  of  the 
style  of  art  to  which  gentlemen  directed  their 
attention,  and  he  hoped  it  would  long  continue 
so  ; but  he  unfeignedly  said  he  never  had  greater 
pleasure  In  presenting  any  medal  tluiu  In  handing 
this  to  Mr.  Scott. 

Mr.  Scott  briefly  returned  thanks  for  the  honour 
which  had  been  conferred  upon  Iiiiu.  It  was 
needless  to  say  how  proud  he  was  to  aci^ept  a 
medal  of  this  kind, — a medal  presented  by  the 
Sovereign.  He  had  his  own  opinion  as  to  tlic 
style  of  art  which  ought  to  be  pursued;  bub, 
although  other  gentlemen  held  difleroiit  opinions, 
and  followed  diflerent  branches,  still  they  felt  that 
the  stem  was  one.  He  thought  there  was  a grow- 
ing feeling  of  the  unity  of  their  art.  He  had  in- 
tended to  mention  another  subject,  but  lie  would 
postpone  his  remarks  to  a future  occasion.  Tliere 
was  a most  interesting  paper  to  be  read,  and  lie 
would  not  therefore  interrupt  the  proceedings  by 
any  further  remarks  of  liis.  He  would  only 
assure  his  brother  artists,  that  lie  entertained  a 
high  sense  of  the  honour  which  hud  just  been  con- 
ferred upon  him,  and  of  being  associated  with  the 
noble  list  of  those  who  had  already  received  the 
royal  medal,  lie  had  only  to  express  liis  thanks 
to  the  noble  chairman,  individually,  for  the  kind 
manner  in  which  he  had  presented  the  flattering 
mark  of  hi.s  brother  architects’  ajiprovul  to  hhiT. 
(He  was  greeted  with  loud  applause.) 

Mr.  S.  Angell  (Fellow)  tlien  read  an  interesting 
sketch _ of  the  “Life  and  Works  of  Baldassare 
Fornzzi,  ’ illustrated  by  many  drawings  aiul 
engravings  of  his  works. 

A vote  of  thanks  havbig  been  passed, 

Earl  de  Grey  said  that  having  gone  through 
the  duties  of  the  evening,  they  should  now 
adjourn.  He  believed  tlierc  was  to  be  an  official 
meeting  to  be  held  after  their  adjournment,  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  tlio' details  of  the 
Institute,  and  appointing  officers;  but  the  next 
general  meeting  for  the  ordinary  transaction  of 
business  would  uot  take  place  until  the  IGth  of 
Mu}’,  and  ho  therefore  adjourned  the  meetiue' 

TJ—  I-.T-.-  ±-i  .1  . ® 


hrielly  to  refer  to  the  early  ffi.story  of  the  As.socia- 1 these  latter  were  of  course  subordinate  to  the 
tion,  with  a view  of  showing  that  with  a very  i higher  leading.s  of  professional  studies,  it  was  of 
small  beginning  they  had  at  last  attained  a posi- ! great  advantage  to  bring  together  minds  of 
tion  fram  wludi  they  might  hope  for  greater  ^ different  thought  and  calibre,  and  the  circulation 
things.  It  was  only  so  lately  as  the  year  18-16  1 of  different  opinions  could  not  fail  to  be  most 
that  some  few  young  men,  wishing  to  form  a advantageous  to  the  progress  of  art.  He  fully 
society  for  the  pnr])ose  of  mutual  improvement,  | agreed  in  the  principle  laid  down  by  the  cliahonun 
united  to  form  an  architectural  school  of  dc-  for  their  proceedings  of  that  cvenuig,  that  blrci’e 
sign,  and  an  association  for  the  junior  members  | should  be  no  lengthened  speeches ; and,  therefore, 
ot  the  architectural  profession.  Mr.  Godwin,  Mr.  ^ with  these  few  hearty  words  of  congratulation,  iie 
Kerr,  and  other  gcutlenien,  cordially  sympathized  t would  conclude  by  expressing  a hope  that  the 
in  the  project,  and  it  was  arranged  to  open  iiego-  j augury  of  this  meeting  might  be  kept  up  to  tiie 
tiations  with  the  Architectural  Draughtsmen’s  ^ end,  that  the  society  might  flourish  and  posaess  a 
Society,  with  a view  of  getting  a reconstruction  of ' goodly  number  of  uiembers,  and  that  it  might 
that  society  on  a more  e.xtoiulcd  basis.  Eventually  ; achieve  great  things  iii  the  progress  of  arcliiteo- 
the  amalgaiiiation  of  these  two  bodies  took  place,  ' tural  knowledge. 

and  a new  society  was  constituted,  called  the  | Tlie  President  announced  that  letters  had  been 
Arcliitcctural  Association;  and  the  code  of  laws  j received  from  several  of  their  friends,  who  wltb 
which  was  then  framed  was  still  in  existence,  prevented,  by  various  causes,  from  attending. 
The  number  of  members  had  originally  been  ; Among  these  were  the  Earl  de  Grev,  Mr.  W.valt, 
thirteen,  and  when  these  liiul  foniiully  coiniected  Mr.  Mr.  H.  T.  Hope  &c 

themsulves  with  the  new  society,  the  total  number  , m..  K.rr’llkewise  congrstulaied  Uic  Association  on  U.e 

scarcely  exceeued  twenty-five.  '1  heir  first  meetings  removal  to  tlieir  present  premises,  and  considered  that 
had  been  held  on  the  second  floor  of  the  house  the  profession  should  be  very  much  indebted  to  the  Arcln- 
33  Smitlmmnf-mi.Rtrft^f  Str-in/l  in  a mnin  ^.,1,.  Union  Company  for  the  success  which  had 

1 Q , fttr.incl,  in  a lOom  onlj  j attended  their  efforts.  The  movement  made  by  tliat  body 

io  feet  square  and  9 feet  nigh.  However,  no  had  been  one  of  the  best  that  could  be  made  for  tlie  ob- 
sooner  had  the  Association  fairly  started,  than  a proposed  by  tliem,  which  was  not  so  much  a- «on- 

groat  increase  of  mcnihcrs  took  place  ; so  much  so,  ''“"f 

r 1 1 1 A.  1 * A focu.s,  as  the  co-0[)eratK)n,  and,  as  It  were,  the  confedera- 

tliat  it  was  found  ab.sulutely  necessary  to  vacate  tion  of  brotherhood  on  the  part  of  the  several  societies, 
tboir  original  place  of  meeting,  and  to  seek  one  which,  in  the  present  state  of  public  opinion  ami  jHihiic 
more  commodious  elsewhere.  Alter  some  diffi-  «>-el>lteotural  wailil. 

.1 1 ...  I,  T . . J hey  had  lately  lieard,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  tli.it  it 

cult^V,  the  new  Association  removed  to  Lyon  s-iuii  ^ would  be  very  desirable  if  tliese  various  societies  ctwild 
Hall,  the  members  continuing  steadily  to  increase  : he  combined  into  one.  He  did  not  hold  with  that  vie-w 
this  was  in  the  autumn  of  18L7,  and  from  that  ■ o*'  the  contrary,  he  thought  they  ought  to  be 

firvar,  i-ra  Ai.r,  ....a... .A.. I *.1...  A.'  1 1 i vcTy  wcll  .satisficd  With  tliat  co-oporation  whlch  liaci  1:0011 

time  to  the  piesent  the  Association  had  grown  already  secured,  by  various  circumstances  that  had  heen 
find  prospered,  until  it  now  consisted  of  150  brought  to  bear,  and  more  particularly  by  this  admir.ible 
members.  Whilst  on  this  subject,  he  miifht  "lovement  of  the  Architectural  Union  Company.  When 
mention  the  n-inips  nf  sevm-il  'o-enflnmPTi  °i,_  ' they  bore  m mind  the  number  of  societies  which  c.xisted 
iiuiuon  luo  names  or  stvei.il  gentlemen  "ho  i„  connection  with  the  profession,  he  contended  th..c in- 
hart  ueeii  subnutteu  as  new  members  to  the  , stead  of  lamenting  the  supposed  want  of  unity  which  e.x- 
Society.  These  wore  as  follows  : — Proposed  by  i^ted,  they  ouglit  to  take  courage  from  the  consideration 
Mr  Norton  .nnd  simniulnd  bv  1\Tr  DpnL.hl  j o*' the  fact  that  this  diversity  in  circumstances,  like  those 
M s^coilded  by  Mr  1 enfold—  j England  at  the  present  day.  was  the  surest  sl-.-u  of 

Ml.  A\&npitel,  Jilr.  James  lAduiestoii,  Mr.  Charles  , mental  vigour,  and  of  youthful  life  and  vivacity.  There 
Mayhew,  and  Mr.  Lysaglit,  of  Bristol;  pro- , at  present  the  Royal  Academy,  the  Royal  In-t  tine 

posed  by  Mi-.  Ranke.',  and  seconded  by  Mr,  i Atcliitcc.i.ral  E..hlwtioe,  the 

AT..  A \\r  n ii  i i ! Architectural  Union,  the  Publication  Society,  the  Thoto- 

, ,,  ; 0- — “ -•v.vv.ug  rlennig  Mi.  A.  v\  . Blooiiineld;  proposed  by  ; graphic  Society,  the  Benevolent  Society,  and  their-oWn 

until  that  day.  He  might  take  the  opportunity  j Herring,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Graham,  Mr.  , society,  the  Architectural  Association,  it  was  very 

of  saying  that  he  had  had  the  honour  of  nresidin^  I Oliver,  of  8uiidorIand.  The  ebairman  concluded  ' this  great  number  of  societies  .■^une 

there  on  so.ne  few  of  those  public  occasions,  and  , bv  expressing  a hope  that  the  centralization  of  the  i SS 

tnat  he  always  derived  the  greatest  pleasure  from  I difierent  societies  which  had  now  taken  place  i be  made  in  a small  way,  instead  of  being  carried  oiv  on 

ora  .1..: — TA  . ..  ..  . I ti.  ,,  A 1 . ...  ' * tlic  lurgc  scalc  w liich  tlicy  wo  uld  Rd  01  it  of  if  all  t liBsc  Werc 

concentrated  into  one  focus.  But  they  .should  rcectluct 
the  principle  which  bad  led  to  the  succe  s of  England 
politically  and  socially,  and  by  which  tlie  policy  of  Eng- 
land, the  policy  of  Anglo-Americans,  and  the  policy  of 
English  colonists,  all  over  the  world,  was  still  guided  and 
regulated.  That  policy  was,  that  individual  action  sh.'inid 
have  lull  scope,  and  should  not  be  coerced  by  the  central 
power.  The  policy  of  a neighbouring  country,  under  all 
changes  of  dynasty,  and  under  all  ditferences  of  super- 
ficial operation,  had  been  the  reverte.  Tlie  well-known 
fable  of  the  bundle  of  faggots,  was  applicable  to  their 
case,  so  far  ns  it  recommended  unity  of  purpose  and 
mutual  co-operation;  but  it  was  not  by  any  ineani  a 
necessarj-  consequence  that  all  these  small  sticks  should 
be  absorbed  into  one.  It  wa-S  said  that  they  liad  two  par- 
ties in  tlieir  profession.  That  was  quite  true:  there  were 
two  partie.s  to  almost  everytliing  ; and  he  hoped  they 
would  long  ccinlinue  to  exi.st,  for  he  regariied  these  as  the 
surest  guarantees  for  the  existence  of  einrgy  and  vitality. 

It  was  true  there  was  an  axiom,  “ Happy  is  the  people 
tliat  lias  no  history  : ” but,  for  bis  part,  he  hoped  they 
would  long  have  little  disturbances  and  differences 
amongst  themselves,  for  it  was  a very  poor  thing  indeed 
when  the  tenor  of  one’s  way  was  so  free  from  all  disturb- 
ance that  tliere  was  nothing  to  record.  lie  congratulated 
the  society  on  its  removal,  and  he  was  sure  the  move 
would  be  a good  one;  he  was  also  very  happy  to  hear 


doing.  It  gave  him  the  means  of  seeing  ! 'vould  be  attended  with  advantage  to  all,  as  well 
gentlemen  whom  lie  had  no  other  opportunity  of  | increase  the  usefulness  of  the  profession  at  large, 
seeing:  it  gave  him  the  opportunity  of  renewiiii  *— -•  -•- 


old  friendships  and  forming  new  ones.  He  had 
the  greatest  hope  and  expectation  that  their  next 
great  meeting  would  be  held  in  a place  which 
they  might  call  their  own.  The  Institute  liad  had 
a considerable  success.  The  room  wa.s  crowded, 
ami  tliere  ivas  barely  room  for  the  numbers  they 
wanted  to  ailmit ; but  they  liad  no  tenure  of  those 
rooms,  and  they  were  not  at  all  sure  that  thev 
would  be  able  to  meet  there  that  day  week,  for 
ley  wcie  m the  hands  of  persons  who  might  give 
them  notice  at  any  inonient.  In  the  course  of  a 
short  tune  they  would  be  able  to  get  into  a place 
"ffich  would  be  more  worthy  of  them,  and  which 
might  honestly  he  called  the  domicile  of  the  In- 
stitute of  Architects.  He  had  visited  that  build- 
ing a few  evenings  before,  and  he  then  saw  the 
rooms  that  were  to  be  appropriated  to  tlieir  ser- 
vices, and  he  could  not  help  feeling  they  were  very 


, So  far  as  the  Architectural  Association  ■ 


ceriied,  it  had  done  its  best  to  meet  the  views  of 
the  promoters  of  the  scheme  of  the  Architectural 
Union  ; and,  after  some  opposition  from  without, 
they  had  been  able  to  accomplisli  the  very  desirable 
end  of  rciiioviiig  to  these  new  premises. 

Professor  Donaldson  said  he  accepted  with  plea- 
sure the  call,  made  on  him  by  the  chairman,  to 
address  a few  words  to  the  assembly.  In  tbc  first 
instance,  he  desired  to  congratulate  the  society  on 
the  vast  difi’erence  between  their  present  position 
and  that  which  it  occupied  some  few  years  ago. 
They  were  not  to  judge  of  the  ultimate  success  of 
any  individual  or  body  of  men  from  the  moderate 
beginning  they  might  make  at  the  outset;  and 
instances  of  this  were  iill'ordeil  in  hi.s  own  experience, 
lie  recollected  himself  having  gone  to  learn  draw- 
ing at  the  studio  of  a painter,  who  afterwards 
distinguished  himself  highly,  but  who  at  that  time 
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the  names  of  Mr.  Ashpitel  and  others  proposed  as 
members,  although  he  ranst  say  that  he  for  one  would  be 
inclined  to  vote  against  their  admission,  on  the  prinmple 
he  was  about  to  state.  He  had  always  contended,  at 
former  meetings  of  that  Association,  that  its  primary 
object  was  to  congregate  together  students  and  young 
men  connected  with  the  profession,  for  the  purposes  of 
mutual  instruction;  it  was  a principle  universally  es- 
tablished, at  least  in  this  country,  that  when  young  rnen 
arri\-cd  at  the  age  of  early  manhood,  the  best  possime 
system  of  education  was  that  of  mutual  instruction  j m 
other  word-s,  by  the  system  of  a debating  society.  And, 
therefore,  this  system  had  been  adopted  twelve  or  thirteen 
years  ago,  at  the  foundation  of  this  society.  It_  was  not 
contemplated  to  establish  anything  antagonistic  to  any 
other  body;  but  the  Association  was  set  on  foot  simply 
for  the  benefit  of  the  young  men  engaged  in  study,  or  for 
beginners  in  life.  They  came  into  that  room— no  one 
daring  to  make  them  afraid,  and  with  no  one  to  snub 
them  for  conceit,— because,  of  course,  conceited  they  all 
■were,  and  ought  to  be,  for  he  had  never  known  a young 
man  yet,  who  was  fit  for  anything,  that  was  not  conceited: 
they  came  into  that  room  with  as  much  conceit  as  they 
liked  in  a moderate  way,  and  which  did  no  harm  to  any 
body  as  long  as  it  was  confined  to  themselves  ; and  he 
maintained,  that  it  was  better  that  the  great  bulk  of  the 
society  should  be  confined  to  young  men,  because  they 
would  begin  to  find  out,  soon  enough,  the  checks  and 
snubs  that  the  world  would  put  upon  them,  and  the  inat- 
tention with  which  their  opinions  would  be  treatedhy  their 
elders.  He  would  conclude  with  a suggestion  to  the 
Architectural  Association,  and  it  was  always  a good  sign 
when  a society  was  in  a position  to  have  suggestions 
made  to  it;  the  suggestion  which  he  was  about  to  offer, 
was  that,  in  connection  with  the  removal  of  the  Asso- 
ciation to  these  elegant  and  commodious  premises,  an 
appeal  should  be  made  to  the  young  men  connected  with 
the  profession  at  large,  who  e.xistecl  in  London  to  the 
number  of,  probably,  500,  and  who  were  nearly  all  persons 
eligible  for  membership.  He  was  convinced  that  if  a 
properly  organized  appeal  were  made  to  that  large  body 
of  young  men,  and  that  the  existence  and  objects  of  the 
society  were  fairly  laid  before  them,  the  report  would 
result  m a very  large  accession  of  members.  Tlieday 
was  quite  gone  by  for  supposing  that  there  existed  in  that 
Association  any  antagonism  to  the  Institute  of  British 
Architects.  That  body,  on  the  contrary,  by  its  indivi- 
dual members,  had  encouraged  the  Association  in  a 
most  a/lmirable  way.  Years  ago,  when  they  had  all 
been  young  men  together,  Mr.  Donaldson  and  Mr. 
Godwin  were  the  very  first  to  give  it  a helping  hand: 
those  gentlemen  had  come  to  their  opening  meeting,  and 
Professor  Donaldson  made,  as  he  always  did,asi>eech 
with  the  utmost  taste  and  kindly  feeling ; and,  moreover, 
when  the  Architectural  Exhibition  was  set  on  foot  by  the 
Association,  as  soon  as  they  were  able  to  get  it  into  a 
position  in  which  they  could  claim  support  for  it  as  an 
institution  likely  to  thrive,  the  gentlemen  belongingto 
the  influential  part  of  the  Institute  of  British  Architects 
were  the  first  to  support  it.  The  first  support  which  the 
Association  had  received  was  most  gratifying  ; the  at- 
tendance that  evening,  particularly  of  the  ladies,  mani- 
fested the  estimation  in  which  it  was  held ; and  he  be- 
lieved that  now  was  the  time  to  come  before  that  great 
body  of  young  men,  with  a comprehensive  scheme  which 
would  have  the  effect  of  increasing  their  number,  and  of 
greatly  extending  their  usefulness. 

Mr.  Billings,  on  behalf  of  the  Association,  returned 
thanks  for  the  expressions  of  congratulation  and  approval 
to  which  they  had  just  listened.  He  could  not,  however, 
agree  in  the  sentiments  uttered  by  Mr.  Kerr,  with  regard 
to  parties,  for  his  earnest  wish  was  that  they  should  all 
be  united.  Had  the  assembly  ever  heard  of  the  Kilkenny 
dog  that  had  a divided  duty,  and  that  never  got  to  theend 
of  his  joimiey?  He  believed  he  spoke  the  sentiments  of 
a large  body  of  architects,  when  he  said  that  of  all  the 
liberal  professions  theirs  was  the  most  illiberal,  and 
most  in  want  of  union.  He  might,  however,  congra- 
tulate that  assembly  on  its  remarkable  bond  of  union. 
There  was  another  point  in  which  he  differed  from 
Mr.  Kerr,  and  that  was  as  to  the  admission  of  members. 
The  present  members  were  getting  old,  as  well  as  the 
Association  itself ; and,  ifit  wasto  be  purely  one  for  young 
men,  what  were  they  to  do— were  they  to  resign?  He 
hoped  that  course  would  not  be  necessary,  and  he  for  one 
intended  to  stick  by  the  ship ; and  he  hoped,  moreover, 
that  the  elder  members  of  the  profession  would  continue 
to  come  in,  and  give  them  encouragement  and  counte- 
nance, and,  what  was  a great  point  to  be  considered, 

“ the  Queen’s  countenance”  as  well.  A matter  which 
had  all  along  been  the  source  of  the  greatest  satisfaction 
to  him  was  the  advantages  indirectly  resulting  from  the 
operations  of  the  society.  It  was  very  well  known  that 
he  himself  bad  not  begun  as  a practical  architect,  nor  had 
he  any  intention  of  becoming  one,  as  he  believed  rather 
that  he  should  have  been  an  artist,— not  that  there  was 
anything  incompatible  in  the  two,  for  they  might  depend 
upon  it  that  an  architect  ought  also  to  be  an  artist,  or  he 
only  half  knew  his  profession.  To  return  to  what  the 
society  had  effected.  At  its  original  formation  the  mem- 
bers were  combined  with  draughtsmen,  and  it  had  cer- 
tainly been  the  means  of  bringing  about  very  great  pro- 
gress in  the  science  of  architectural  drawing,  which  at 
the  time  was  greatly  needed ; for,  to  his  own  knowledge, 
there  were  formerly  architects  who  could  not  draw, 
whereas  now  architects  were  fit  to  take  their  places  more 
or  less  as  artists.  This  was  avery  greaUriiimph ; and  on 
this  gToiind,  if  upon  no  other,  the  Architectural  Associa- 
tion was  entitled  to  gratitude.  A man  was  but  half  an 
architect  without  he  understood  the  principles  of  light  and 
shade,  for  he  could  not  tell  how  to  use  his  materials; 
because,  of  course,  a light-coloured  stone  required  dif- 
fereiit  treatment  from  a deep  red  sand-stone,  and  every 
properly  instructed  architect  knew  that  on  points  like 
these  it  was  necessary  to  study  even  the  minutest  details. 

Mr.  Edmeston  said,  as  the  negotiations  on  the  part  of 
the  Architectural  Union  with  the  Association  had  been  con- 
ducted principally  through  himself,  he  wished  to  take  that 

opportunity  ofacknowledgiiig  the  veiT  cordial  way  in  which 

the  Associationhad  met  their  views.  Deliberations  of  course 
had  very  properly  taken  place,  as  the  step  was  one  of  great 
importance,  and  fraught  with  such  a variety  of  serious 
consequences  to  the  Association;  but  as  soon  as  the  de- 
sirability of  making  the  move  bad  been  clearly  shown, 
they  had  heartily  concurred  in  the  proposition.  Although 
but  a guest  on  the  present  occasion,  he  might  be  per- 
mitted to  express  the  satisfaction  which  the  directors  and 
all  the  leading  supporters  of  the  Architectural  Union  felt 
at  seeing  the  Association  within  these  walls.  The  object 
which  the  Union  had  in  view  would  have  been  incom- 
plete, had  they  been  shut  out,  and  the  great  interest 
which  was  felt  in  bringing  all  these  bodies  with  ' 


kindred  aim  together  would  have  been  defeated  if  any- 
thing had  occurred  to  prevent  the  Architertural  Asso- 
ciation from  being  included  in  those  professional  bodies 
whose  business  was  now  transacted  within  that  building. 
He  trusted  that  they  were  justified  in  looking  to  yet  more 
important  results  for  the  future,  for  there  was  no  profes- 
sion that  had  worked  so  hard  as  the  architectural  had 
done  of  late  years  for  the  advancement  of  their  particular 
art,  in  proof  of  which  it  would  be  only  sufficient  to  men- 
tion the  museum  which  had  been  got  together  by  archi- 
tects, and  the  number  of  talented  lectures  that  were  given 
on  subjects  connected  with  architecture.  These  efforts 
had  not  been  confined  merely  to  London,  but  were  general 
all  over  the  country,  and  there  had  been  a great  expendi- 
ture of  money  and  labour ; and  that  not  merely  for  the 
advancement  of  the  members  of  the  profe?sion,  but  for  the 
general  advancement  and  interests  of  art.  Onelhing  only 
was  required,  and  that  was  a concentration,  a bond  of 
union,  and  the  bringing  together  of  all  the  bodies,  so  that 
there  might  be  no  longer  a divided  action ; and  he  trusted 
that  the  time  was  not  distant  when  such  an  alliance  might 
be  effected.  He  could  not  concur  with  Mr.  Kerr  in  his 
observations  regartling  the  elder  members  of  the  profes- 
sion, and  as  his  own  name  wa-s  among  those  who  were 
proposed  for  admission,  he  hoped  that  somebody  would 
be  found  to  oppose  the  views  of  that  gentleman.  Not 
merely  was  there  necessity  for  the  sinews  of  war,  but  he 
ventured  to  say  it  was  a great  mistake  to  suppose  that 
the  elder  members  of  the  profession  would  snub  or  inter- 
fere detrimentally  in  the  interests  of  the  profession  itself, 
with  whatever  society  they  might  be  connected.  He  him- 
self had  considerable  experience  of  the  way  in  which  the 
seniors  of  the  profession  would  act,  and  he  should  be 
wanting  in  gratitude  were  he  not  to  pay  a tribute  to  the 
heartiness  with  which  they  had  co-operated  m carrying 
out  the  important  objects  of  the  architectural  union.  The 
importance  of  these  objects  could  not  be  over-estimated, 
for  the  assembly  might  depend  upon  it  that  the  architec- 
tural profession  was  now  obtaining  a position  which 
would  lead  to  results  of  the  utmost  consequence. 

One  of  the  Vice  Presidents  of  the  Society,  in  moving  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  the  visitors  who  had  honoured  them 
with  their  attendance,  and  more  especially  the  ladies, 
spoke  strongly  in  favour  of  the  admission  as  members  of 
the  heads  of  the  profession,  who  possessed  large  influence 
over  the  younger  members,  and  through  whose  counte- 
nance and  approval  alone  they  could  hope,  in  very  many 
cases,  to  induce  these  junior  members  to  join  their  ranks. 

Mr.  Mayhew,  in'returuing  thanks  for  the  visitors,  said, 
if  he  were  fortunate  enough  to  be  elected  a member,  it 
would  be  the  last  thing  he  would  contemplate  to  join  it 
for  the  purpose  of  “snubbing”  younger  men;  if  he  did 
snub  anybody  it  would  be  Mr.  Kerr.  He  was  very  glad  to 
see  the  5-oung  men  of  the  profession  joined  together  in 
such  a society,  and  he  quite  agreed  in  the  opinion  that 
there  was  nothing  in  its  composition  antagonistic  to  the 
Institute  of  British  Architects.  So  highly,  however,  di  I 
he  value  unanimity,  that  he  should  greatly  like  to  see 
them  all  joined  in  one  body;  he  should  also  wish  to  see 
diplomas  granted,  and  the  profession  legalized,  so  that 
its  members  would  be  acknowledged  by  the  country  as 
gentlemen,  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  He  was  delighted 
the  architectural  union  had  taken  the  step  which  they  had 
done  for  producing  unanimity,  and  he  hoped  that  having 
bro'ight  the  architects  under  one  roof,  they  would  be 
able  to  carry  their  laudable  exertions  one  step  further, 
and  unite  them  in  one  body. 


you  have  so  ahly  and  zealously  descanted  upon  in 
the  articles  in  the  September  numbers  I have 
alluded  to. 

These  commissioners  state  that  two  blocks  of 
buildings  situated  on  tbe  wharf  (used  for  military 
stores)  oft’er  good  accommodation,  advantageously 
situated,  and  tvell  adapted  for  a hospital  for  the 
Indian  invalids.  Four  rooms  are  pointed  out  as 
being  capable  of  accommodating  300  men,  at  the 
allowance  of  1,000  cubic  feet  of  breathing  space 
for  each.  The  commissioners  subsequently  observe 
that,  “ owing  to  tbe  nature  of  the  climate  and 
buildings,  and  considering  the  convalescent  condi- 
tion in  which  the  greater  number  of  tbe  men 
would  in  all  probability  arrive,  it  is  presumed  that 
the  rtbove  accommodation  would  be  sufficient  for 
50  per  cent,  more  invalids  than  estimated.” 

All  of  these  rooms  In  their  ineide  measurement 
(the  commissioners  have  only  given  tbe  length 
and  breadth  of  the  outside,  omitting  height  alto- 
gether) are  105^  feet  long  and  -iOJ  w’lde.  Two  of 
them  are  Ilk  feet  high  from  the  floor  to  the  raf- 
ters. The  other  two  are  9 feet  high.  In  each 
there  are  twenty-two  pillars  of  wood  about  16 
inches  square.  The  rooms  have  each  twenty-two 
windows  of  the  dimension  3 feet  by  4 feet : they  are 
unceiled : the  rough  stone  walls  are  unplastered : 


MILITARY  HOSPITALS  IN  TASMANIA. 

I TIAVB  always  been  a diligent  reader  of  your 
invaluable  Journal,  and  have  been  greatly  indebted 
to  it  for  much  useful  information  on  sanitary 
science.  Your  last  September  numbers,  however, 
of  all  others,  gave  me  the  most  satisfaction.  In 
the  excellent  leaders,  “On  the  Sites  and  Construc- 
tion of  Hospitals,”  I found  the  views  which  I had 
always,  and  very  recently,  advocated  in  this  hemi- 
sphere, amply  supported  and  corroborated. 

The  Government  and  inhabitants  of  Tasmania 
are  very  desirous  that  this  island  should  be  made 
a sanitarium  for  India.  lo  demonstrate  the 
advantages  it  offers  for  such  a purpose,  a “Govern- 
ment commission”  was  appointed  in  July  last. 
Its  president  was  the  colonel  commanding  of  the 
Royal  Engineers.  Another  officer  of  the  same 
corps  was  one  of  its  members,  together  with  an 
Indian  officer  of  Artillery,  the  officer  in  command 
of  the  detachment  of  the  12th  regiment,  the 
officer  at  the  head  of  tbe  commissariat,  the  officer 
in  charge  of  military  stores,  the  comptroller- 
general  of  convicts  (who  is  also  sheriff),  a junior 
medical  officer  of  tbe  convict  service,  whose  life 
experience  has  been  almost  confined  to  the  city  of 


the  entrance  to  each  apartment  is  by  ladders. 
They  are  without  fire-places,  ventilation,  or  fit- 
tings of  any  kind  adapted  for  the  sick.  In  fact, 
in  no  respect  are  they  superior  to  ordinary  mercan- 
tile warehouses,  except  that  they  have  so  many 
small  glazed  windows.  At  the  back  and  ends, 
40  feet  from  tbe  buildings,  a wall  20  feet  high 
surrounds  them,  erected  on  the  abrupt  slope  of  a 
bill  which  immediately  overtops  the  buildings,  and 
screens  them  from  tbe  winds  coming  from  the 
healthiest  quarters  of  the  compass.  The  build- 
ings are  directly  facing  tbe  harbour,  and  exposed 
to  the  influence  of  those  winds  which  come  from 
the  most  unhealthy  points  of  the  compass,  and 
which  exceed  in  frequency  and  force  all  other 
winds  which  blow  at  Hobarton.  Before  these 
winds  reach  tbe  military  stores,  they  must  pass 
over  the  most  filthy  parts  of  the  city.  A battery 
of  nine  guns  is  only  a few  yards  distant,  on  the 
hill,  above  tbe  level  of  the  top  of  the  buildings.  ^ 

I do  not  think  this  description  at  all  justifies 
the  commendatory  epithets  the  commissioners 
have  applied  to  these  blocks  for  the  object  contem- 
plated. . , - 

It  will  be  obvious,  too,  that  the  arithmetical 
calculations  of  this  Board  were  very  faulty.  By 
my  summing,  the  rooms  above  mentioned  were 
even  every  inch  of  space,  from  wall  to  wall  and 
from  floor  to  rafters,  available  as  breathing-room 
for  the  inmates— could  only  afford,  at  the  allow- 
ance of  1,000  cubic  feet  for  each  man,  accommoda- 
tion for  175  invalids,  instead  of  300.  Were  450 
patients  stowed  in  these  apartments,  they  would 
have  each  388  cubic  feet  of  breathing-room! 
Contrast  this  allowance  with  the  2,100  feet 
proposed  by  you  for  the  patients  in  a hospital, 
or  the  1,760  actually  allotted  to  each  in  the 
Laribosifcre  Hospital,  at  Paris  ; or  the  dimensions 
of  a ward  which  you  think  should  be  built  for 
twenty  patients, — 80  feet  long,  25  feet  wide,  and 
16  feet  high  j— and  you  will  perceive,  sir,  that 
such  instructions  as  your  Journal  affords  on  these 
important  subjects  are  much  wanted  by  the 
officials  of  Tasmania.  There  can  be  no  excuse  for 
such  lamentable  and  dangerous  blundering  on  the 
part  of  the  commissioners.  The  error  they  were 
committing  was  pointed  out  to  them  by  one  of 
their  own  body;  and  a minute  of  the  measure- 
ments, and  tbe  number  of  men  that  could  be 
quartered  there,  was  laid  before  them.  What 
terrible  consequences  might  follow,  were  the 
authorities  at  home,  or  in  India,  tp  adopt,  unre- 


Ilobarton.  The  only  unofficial  member  of  the  , - - 

board  was  a legal  praotitloner  of  great  I strictedly,  the  recommendaL 

worth  and  long  Tasmanian  experience.  The  fruit  commissioners  ? The  hospital  horrors  ot  beutari 

of  the  researches  of  these  nine  gentlemen  was  might  he  repeated  at  the  Antipodes  m one  of  the 
embodied  in  a printed  quarto  “ report  ” of  forty-  most  salubrious  climates  of  the 

four  pages,  embracing  numerous  tables,  some  litho-  I hope,  sir,  that  t P Amo 'imirn 

graphed  ihagrams,  and  minutes  of  examinations  of ! wiU  elicit,  from  your  powcrfii  f 
witnesses  Unfortumitelv,  scarcely  a statement  [ priate  remarks,  on  a subject  of  such  vital  im- 
was  Se  a table  given,  a conclusion  drawn,  or  a ' portanee  to  the  welfare  of  our  brave  Indian  anny 
was  maut,  lauie  give  , and  strictures  wul  have  weight  m 

here  my  humble  voice  may  be 


nor  numerous  lauiea,  utuu- 1 * - * „ , 

grapiied  diagrams,  and  mhmtes  of  examinations  of ! wiU  elicit,  from  your  P^^verM  pen,  jome^appro- 
‘•umitely,  scarcely  a statement! 

dven,  a conclusion  drawn,  or  a ' ..v/  x-w,-  ..  v..— - --  - _ • 1 

proposition  advanced  that  was  not  flagrantly  erro- , Your  opinions  and  strictures _ wul  have  weight  m 
neous.  For  example,  it  was  proposed  that  hos-  j quarters 

nitiils  for  the  invalids  from  India  should  be ! unavailing.  _ ^ „ 1 p « .i-nA 

LtablLshed  ill  the  city  of  Iloharton,  notwithstand-  Believing,  as  I do  from  upwards  ^ 

inn  that  the  evidence  of  recent  Parliamentary  ; twenty  years  medical  experience  in 
rotiirns,”  showed  that  the  rate  of  mortality  in  | and  fourteen  years  more,  previously,  m England 
Hobarton  exceeds  that  of  the  city  of  London,  and 
is  more  than  double  that  of  the  average  of  all 
the  country  districts  of  Tasmania.  But  without 
encumbering  your  pages  with  a recapitulation  of 
the  legion  of  mistakes  tbe  commission  perpetrated, 

I will  confine  my  animadversions  at  the  present 

time  to  tbe  most  unpardonable  and  mischievous  — - •xToiKnumP  T re- 

error  of  all,  as  it  bears  directly  upon  the  subject  1 Medical  Journal,  published  m Melbourne,  1 re 


and  Ireland,  that  this  island  offers  many  peculiar 
advantages  to  invalids  from  India,  I was  chagrined 
beyond  measure  when  I found  how  seriously  the 
commissioners  had  failed  in  proving  it,  and  I lost 
no  time  in  endeavouring  to  counteract  their  errors 
in  the  proper  quarters. 

In  the  October  number  of  the  “ Australian 
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viewed  the  commissioners’  "I’eport”  at  length, 
and  did  my  best  to  advance  the  interests  of  Tas- 
mania, of  science,  and  of  hamanity,  by  a candid 
exposition  of  the  real  advantages  this  island  pos- 
sesses for  establishing  a “Sanitarium  for  India.” 

E.  Sw.\RBRECK  HaXL. 

Hoharton,  Tasmania,  January,  1859. 


TO  ASPIRING  VOLUNTEERS. 

At  no  period  has  the  architectural  profession 
•numbered  so  many  members  as  at  the  present 
-moment  j and  of  this  great  array  by  far  the  larger 
number  are  young  (I  was  about  to  say,  raw) 
recruits,  who  may  be  divided  into  two  classes, 
volunteers  and  mercenaries.  To  the  first,  the 
volunteers,  I,  a volunteer  myself,  would  address  a 
few  words — words  from  the  studio;  thoughts 
which,  arising  while  the  pencil  is  busy,  and  utter- 
ance during  the  pauses  of  work,  and  are  bonds  of 
love  between  fellow-labourers.  By  the  mercenaries 
I mean  those  ivlio  have  taken  up  a noble  art,  as  a 
trade,  merely  as  a means  of  getting  their  bread 
and  butter.  To  these  I have  but  little  to  say, 
therefore  will  say  it  at  once.  It  is,— Give  up  art 
immediately,  for  if  you  are  not  artists  for  love  of 
art,  you  w'ill  never  be  good  artists.  If  you  entered 
the  professioii  witli  the  idea  of  making  a large  or 
rapid  fortune,  you  are  egregiously  mistaken,  and 
the  sooner  you  repair  your  blunder  by  leaving  so 
circuitous  a route,  and  getting  into  one  that  leads 
more  directly  to  the  object  of  your  ambition,  the 
better  for  you  and  the  better  for  the  profession. 
We  applaud  your  desire  to  get  on  in  tiie  world— 
but  you  are  not  the  sort  of  men  we  want.  Having 
washed  our  hands  of  these  gentlemen,  let  us  return 
to  our  volunteers. 

^ It  is  a pleasant  thing  to  see  the  earnest  and 
simple  love  of  their  art  with  which  many  of  them 
arc  possessed,  and  to  notice  their  eager  desire  to 
avoid  the  errors  into  which  their  predecessors  had 
strayed  during  the  grievous  darkness  that  long 
laid  so  heavily  on  the  laud.  ° 

It  is  ever  a difficult  undertaking  to  throw  off  a 
yoke  which  has  been  long  borne,  but  this  effort 
has  been  made,  nay,  is  being  daily  repeated;  one 
deeply-rooted  abu.se  after  another  disappearing-; 
and,  as  the  ground  becomes  cleared,  the  tender 
leaves  of  the  true  plant  show  themselves,  though 
somewhat  timidly,  peeping  through.  Amongst 
the  many  good  signs  of  the  day,  must  be  noticed 
a very  decided  inclination  for  truth,  simplicity 
.and  propriety  of  style.  If  at  present  there  is  not 
originality,  there  is  that  which  is  perhaps  better 
^ careful  study,  and  due  appreciation 
of  the  noble  achievements  of  past  generations 
VIZ.  readiness  and  felicity  in  the  adaptation  to  the 
exigencies  of  modern  refinement  of  forms  and 
arrangements  used  by  people,  comparatively 
speaking,  only  semi-civilized;  the  modification,  to 
suit  the  severity  of  the  climate,  and  the  wants  of 
the  comfort-loving  inhabitants  of  our  island  home 
of  arrangements  adopted  in  more  genial  climes ; 
and  the  application  to  our  simple  form  of  worship 
of  the  architecture  of  a religion  of  pomp  and 
pageantry.  And  this  I consider  a great  step  made 
in  the  right  direction. 

It  is  simply  absurd  to  talk  of  inventing  a new 
style  of  ai-chlLccture,  as  though  a revolution  of 
such  magnitude  could  be  accomplished  by  a gene- 
ration, much  less  in  a day  : such  a thing  never 
has  been  and  never  will  be  done.  All  art  is 
necessarily  either  progressive  or  retrograde— slow 
in  its  progression,  rapid  in  its  decline.  It  is  to 
my  mind  the  grossest  presumption  for  a people 
only  just  emerging  from  the  most  profound  igno- 
ranee  (as  a people)  of  all  connected  with  art,  to 
think  of  Ignoring  the  genius,  the  knowledge,  and 
the  skill  displayed  in  the  glorious  monuments  of 
antiquity.  Why,  these  arc  the  books,  from  which 
we  are  to  learn;  and  it  is  only  the  most  stupid 
self-conceit  to  think  that  we  can  produce  works 
ot  equal,  much  less  of  surpassing,  merit  without 
having  even  studied  them. 

Living  architecture  as  the  phrase  is — that  is  to 
say,  architecture  replete  with  life— must  he 
tounUed  on  common  sense,— and  the  men  who 
wiU  do  most  are  those  who,  having  carefully  and 
reverently  studied  the  wonderful  monuments 
which  the  genius  of  the  past  has  produced,  profit 
by  the  experience  of  those  who  have  lived  and 
d “"■""'’“K  “sMe  prejudice,  obey  the 

use  “'“Pt  cud  make 

mnrlnl  “'“ptation  to  our 

Zoent  BPt  thiuk  uot  that  I 

ttdvocote  a mere  reproduction  of  ancient  works- 

“y  '-icwsi  for  the 
barefaced,  though  uucoufessing,  copyist  and 
■soulless  reproducer,  wo  must  feel  the  most  sovo- 
xeign  contempt;-but  what  I say  is,  that,  to  surpass 
Ihe  works  of  the  ancients,  we  must  first  learn 


what  they  did,  and  how  they  did  it : their  expe- 
rience is  offered  for  our  benefit ; and,  so  long  as  we 
do  so  honestly,  it  is  legitimate  and  right  to  make 
use  of  it  on  every  available  occasion. 

Do  you,  young  architects,— who  feeling  strong 
within  you  a true  love  for,  and  generous  desire  to 
emulate,  the  noble  monuments  of  antiquity,  be  they 
Classical  or  Mediieval, — listen  to  these  words : — 
“ If  you  would  do  likewise,  you  must  first  under- 
stand them ; and  then  know  how  they  were  ac- 
complished.” Go,  therefore,  and  study  them. 
Climb  the  ladder,  mount  the  scaffold,  rule  and 
pencil  and  note-book  in  hand,— let  not  bodily 
fatigue  nor  soiled  clothes  deter  you,  for  your 
labour  will  be  repaid.  You  will  gain  more  sound 
knowledge  in  rambling  for  a week  thus  armed, 
about  some  old  cathedral,  than  in  a month  spent  in 
the  office  (though  that  also  is  a quite  essential 
part  of  an  architect’s  education). 

Moreover,  bear  ever  in  mind  that  the  art  which 
you  aspire  to  practise  holds  a peculiarly  honour- 
able position : it  is  hers  to  rank  first  and  fore- 
most amongst  the  arts.  As  first-born,  it  is  her 
special  province  to  foster  and  cherish  her  sister 
arts,  painting  and  sculpture.  It  is  her  function 
to  encourage,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  all 
peaceable  arts,  sciences,  and  art-manufactures. 
Keep  this  fact  before  you,  I say;  for  whether  she 
])erforms  these  functions  well  or  ill,  or  not  at  all, 
depends  on  us  her  representatives;  and  it  behoves 
ns  as  individuals  to  remember  that  it  is  in  our 
power,  not  only  to  assist,  but  also  to  impede  her  , 
in  the  performance  of  them.  Let  us  then  strive 
unwearyiugly  : let  us  apply  ourselves  diligently  to 
the  great  work  of  raising  our  beloved  art,  from  the 
degradation  and  neglect  from  which  she  is  hut 
now  emerging,  to  that  noble  and  exalted  position 
which  is  hers  by  right.  It  has  1 een  said  that 
three  determined  men  can  accomplish  aiiything. 
Take  courogc,  then,  for,  if  three  can  do  anything] 
one  can  do  much ; and  a phalanx  like  that  of  the 
architects  sliould  be  equal  to  the  task  before  you. 

Let  us  now  consider  what  are  the  means  by 
which  this  consummation  is  to  he  obtained.  In 
the  first  place  (although  it  may  seem  somewhat 
irrelevant)  a good  arcliitect  must  be  a man  of 
the  strictest  honour,  and  most  severe  probity  : a 
jealou.s  love  of  truth  should  animate  his  every 
action  and  thought.  To  commit  an  architectural 
untruth  should  be  to  him  no  less  impossible  tbau 
to  tell  a falsehood. 

He  should  treat  as  insults  the  petty  attempl.sat 
bribery,  which  manufacturers  and  others  not  un- 
frequently  make  in  the  shape  of  offers  of  "allow- 
ance to  architects,” — a practice  which  canuot  be 
too  highly  reprehended.  His  studies  canuot 
embrace  too  wide  a field:  those  which  tend  to 
exercise  tlie  reasoning  powers  and  the  incmorv, 
will  be  of  special  service;  for  it  would  seem  that 
the  constant  and  fixed  attention  of  the  mind  to 
near  objects,  as  iu  the  case  of  artist.s,  tends  to  the 
deterioration,  or  at  least,  prevents  the  develop- 
ment of  the  latter.  In  his  professional  pr.actice 
his  own  interest  must,  of  course,  be  identified 
with  his  clients’;  but,  iu  the  defence  or  advance- 
ment of  that  interest,  he  must  never  forget  his 
self-respect,  nor  the  respect  due  to  the  know- 
ledge and  e.vperlence  of  his  professional  brethren. 

In  the  preparation  of  his  designs,  he  is  bound 
to  spare  no  pains,  no  amount  of  study;  remem- 
bering the  words  once  uttered  bv  Professor 
Cockerell,  within  the  walls  of  the  Academy,  that 
“All  great  tilings,  like  the  young  of  the  elephant, 
are  long  of  gestation,  difficult  of  parturition.”  No 
detail,  either  of  construction  or  ornamentation, 
must  be  beneath  his  notice.  He  must  remember 
All  the  many  conditions  to  which  a design  must 
conform  to  be  really  good.  In  the  fii'st  place 
tliere  U propriety,  that  is  to  say,  suitability  to  the 
purposes  of  the  building,  and  to  the  site  on  whicli 
it  is  to_  be  erected.  2ndly.  Structural  truth. 
Srdly.  Picturesqueiiess  and  breadth  in  the  general 
form,  and  in  the  grouping  of  the  several  parts 
and  good  arrangement  of  plan.  4th]y  and  lastly. 
Puiaty,  and  right  application  of  detail. 

\\  ith  regard  to  the  first,  a' practice  has  of  late 
become  common  amongst  the  younger  architects 
in  preparing  designs  submitted  in  competition  : it 
is  that  of  preparing  the  drawings  without  ever 
having  seen  the  site,  or  knowing  anything  of  the 
locality.  Tills  practice  is  open  to  the  strongest 
objection,  for  there  is  scarcely  a site  which  does  not 
present  some  accidental  features,  which  have  a 
bearing^  for  good  or  for  evil  on  tlie  proposed  build- 
Not  unfreqiiently  they  are  of  the  first  im- 
portanco,  and  if  properly  appreciated  and  turned 
to  good  account,  will,  indeed,  be  the  key-note  of  the 
.whole  design,  giving  it  vitality  and  harmony 
\vith_  the  surrounding  scenery.  Siiuly,  then, 
the  site  in  sHu  do  not  merely  go  and  look  at  it, 
or  verify  the  dimensions;  but  ponder  ever  it; 


examine  it  from  all  tbe  approaches  and  all  the 
neighbouring  eminences;  consider  its  aspect- 
mentaUy  photograph  all  the  accidental  comhina^ 
tions  of  the  scene,  and  the  style  and  position  of 
the  neighbouring  edifices ; and,  furthermore,  make 
yourself  _ acquainted  with  the  geology  of  the 
district  (if  rural),  the  materials  produced  therein, 
and  the  customary  mode  of  applying  them ; for 
very  often  such  local  peculiarities  of  workmanship 
or  construction  may  be  advantageously  employed. 
So  much  for  suitability  to  site.  With  regard  to 
propriety  of  the  design  to  tbe  purposes  for  which 
the  building  is  to  be  employed,  I would  lay  it 
down  as  a rule  that  every  building  should  at  once 
tell  its  tale  to  the  beholder;  and  in  all  good  faith 
I believe  this  quite  possible,— that  is  to  say,  I 
believe  that  every  building,  by  its  treatment  (and 
I care  not  what  be  the  style)  may  be  made  so 
thoroughly  characteristic,  its  costume  so  appro- 
priate to  its  station,  that  a glance  will  indicate  to 
the  beholder  the  class  of  building  to  which  it  be- 
longs,  often  even  the  especial  service  to  which  it 
is  destined,  whether  it  be  for  Divine  worship,  for 
education,  or  for  pleasure;  whether  it  be  public  or 
private;  whether  a palace  or  a hospital,  a museum 
or  a barrack,  a prison  or  a poorhousc.  The  art  is 
certainly  capable  of  this  ; surely  the  artist  should 
be  equal  to  it.  This  metropolis  oilers  numerous 
examples,  both  pro  and  con.  of  the  truth  of  this  : 
space,  however,  will  not  permit  me  to  enumerate 
them  ; besides  which,  a portion  of  the  task  would 
be  invidious.  But,  as  one  of  the  most  recently- 
erected  public  buildings,  I will  mention  Mr.  Barry’s 
Covent-garden  Theatre  as  possessing  this  merit  to 
a considerable  degree  : a theatre  also  at  Viterbo, 
near  Rome  (probably  known  to  many  of  my 
readers),  erected  a few  years  ago,  though  plain, 
struck  me  as  being  particularly  good  in  this 
respect. 

1 or  brevity’s  sake,  I might  perhaps  pass  over 
structural  truth,”  by  referring  to  my  previous 
remark,  that  an  architect  should  have  the  same 
repugnance  to  commit  an  architectural  untruth 
as  to  utter  a falsehood,  but  I will  add  that  he 
has  no  more  necessity  to  do  the  one  than  the  other. 
Ardently  as  I admire  onr  unrivalled  St.  Paul’s, 

I cannot  excuse  Sir  Cliristoplier  Wren  the  duplicity 
of  that  upper  story.  Beautiful  as  is  much  of  the 
brick  detail  of  some  of  the  great  sham  facades  of 
Northern  Italy,  I mueli  prefer  to  see  the  plain, 
honest,  unfinislicd  brick,  as  in  the  west  fronts  of 
the  Duomo  and  St.  Lorenzo  in  Florence,  Santa 
Ginstina  in  Padua,  and  so  many  others. 

Dut,yo  young  architects,  while  it  is  your  duty,  in 
cases  where  it  is  a question  between  difficulty  and 
untruth,  never  to  hesitate  for  a moment,  but  to 
buckle  on  your  armour,  and  combat  tbe  difficulty 
until  it  is  solved  (for  there  is  always  at  least  one 
alternative  which  study  will  discover),  yet,  at  the 
same  time,  j'ou  are  not  called  upon  ostentatiously 
to  parade  your  truthfulness  by  the  adoption  of 
disagreeable  or  grotesque  forms  nor  unnecessary 
appliances. 

i could  say  much  on  this  subject,  but  must 
pass  on  to  "Beauty  of  Form  and  Grouping.”  * 

W.  L. 


THE  CITRUS  WOOD  OP  THE  ANCIENTS. 

TUE  CAXLITKIS  THEE. 

The  wood  which  has  been  submitted  to  me  for 
examination,  judging  from  its  appearance  and 
properties,  as  well  as  from  the  history  given  me 
of  the  tree  that  produces  it,  is,  I have  no  doubt, 
one  which  occupied  a very  prominent  place  in  the 
domestic  economy  of  the  ancients;  being  no  other 
than  the  celebrated  citrus  wood,  wbicli  Pliny  in- 
forms ns  was  considered  one  among  the  elements 
of  mpre  civilized  life, — “infer  pauca  nitidicres 
dice  instrumenta.” 

Of  all  the  ornamental  woods  of  w’hicli  we  have 
any  record,  none  has  ever  enjoyed  so  great  a 
celebrity  as  the  citrus.  The  Greek  and  Roman 
writers  make  frequent  mention  of  this  wood. 

It  was  one  of  the  accusations  directed  by  Cicero 
against  Verres,  that  his  cupidity  was  unable  to 
withstand  the  attractions  of  a citreau  table  in  the 
possession  of  a fellow-citizen:— " Tk  maximam  et 
pnlcherrimam  mensam  citream,  a Quinto  Lutaiio 
Diodoro,  Lilyhcci,  abstulisti,”  was  the  charge  pre- 
ferred by  the  orator,  who  was  himself  no  bad  judge 
of  a citreau  table. 

Martial,  by  comparing  this  wood  with  gold, 
would  imply  that  it  was  esteemed  the  first  of  aU 
precious  materials : — 

" Accipe  feHces,  atlantica  raunera  sylvas ; 

Aurea  qui  cleclerit  dona  minora  dabit.” 

In  another  of  liis  epigrams  the  same  author 
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represents  a maple  table  addressing 
aristocratic  citrean  one  thus: — 


“ Non  sum  crispa  quidem,  nec  s^’Ivje  filia  Maurfc 
It  is  apparently  pith  the  admiration  of  a con 

. .1  . Tt_J .a*.  .^I.S  : IttC  r.P.CC  Qti'Vi 


npremnete,  is  clear,  from  the  description  given 
of  it  by  Pliny.  It  was  a native  of  Northern 
Africa,  where  many  species  of  the  very  interesting 
group  of  the  cypresses  are  found  in  perfection. 
In  addition  to  the  other  individuals  of  this  family. 


It  is  annarently  with  the  admiration  ol  a con-  addition  to  the  other  luuiviauais  or  ims  lau,...,, 
noisseur  ttat  Petronius  oxekims,— “ i’cee  o/™  1 botanists  and  travellers  have  made  usaciiuamted 
^ta  tePris  cure.  > ith  one  peculiar  to  the  n^^^ 


iile  lertuman, ; one  peculiar  to  tJie  nortiiern  snores  ui  me 
with  due  Christian  anstcrity,  in  alluding  to  the  ! continent,  which  th^  have  distinguished 

vast  sums  which  Cicero  aud  others  were  known  to  , the  name  of  callitris,  and  taken  as  the  tj  pe  ot 

Wp  sacrificed  to  < he  fashion  for  fine  tables,  sneers  I genus,  of  which,  to  use  the  words  of  the  | 

at  tho  extravagance  i—“  Self  ■'  qcenlie  facultc-^  Boyle,  "nbont  twenty  species  occur  m 
tibus  estimavere  liyneas  maculas  | Australia,  and  a solitary  one  on  Mount  ■'^^las. 

m e -t  •.  to  PHnv  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  This  Atlantic  species,  which  has  been  the  subject 
Toost'uimnte  and  interesting  account  of  the  citrus,  : of  considerable  discussion,  haj  from  the  charac  er 
d tbo  wartnlaved  by  it  in  the  luxury  and  re-  of  its  fruit,  been  denominated  snmiriroto. 

aLient  Rome.  “To  JIanritania  and  ; Accordingto  Brognaircand  bchaivboe,  it  is  from 
STcnli  r citrus  tree/'  he  says,  “ we  owe  the  this  tree  that  is  obtained  the  fragrant  and  resinous 
mank  for  fine  tables,  with  wliich  the  women  re-  substance,  caUed  gum  sandarach.  Captain  S.  E.  . 

O MO/  Sterling  Two  tables  also  were  sold ' supposed,  the  timber  of  the  larch,  b t,  m fact, 
Bv  w^ich  to  King  Juba;  1 that  of  c<t////W.  quadrivalvis.^  The  following  ro- 

the*  price  fetched  by  one  was  10,800/.  sterling, , marks  of  Captain  Cook  on  f ?J  ^ r 

tne  price  levtue II  ^ # * * * 'The  ' nuotiue  The  original  woodwork  of  the  root 

f*.Pt  in  diameter  and  a quarter  of  a foot-  in  tliick-  \-arious  pines  which  I subsequently  found  to  form 

„L  * # * # The  Emperor  Tiberius  bad  the  woodwork  of  the  AUiarabra,  the  .iVlcaz. 

-I  . . T _ -ll-  .1  A.rrx»xy.|ulx  1\11 1 1 ll  I tl  ffS-  OT  ttiat  01 


_ _ tiie  woouuorK  oi  me  .liiitaniu.c.,  v-w  — i *,  p 

Sewise  a table,  which  exceeded  4 feet  in  dianic  Soyille,  and  other  Moorish  “ 

ten  this  however  was  only^  covered  with  » -V  P™  1 „„d  the  subject 

"“The”  oTruTTree  'resembles  the  wild  ^ « rclplro?^^^^^ 

cypress  in  its  foliage  smell,  and  ^riod  of  more  than  nine  centuries,  the  spe- 

“-i-S JS-  nicHt  of  the  ta.es  made  of  ^ ’ 

r:;si  “iJ^c  r , :;x  liidanis 

arrangement  the  veins  run  in  an  oblong  directi  , pknk  measuring  1 foot 

for  which  reason  the  tables  presenting  this  appear^  Eigi.u  , m mO  a plaiik,_^_^^^^  ^g^ 

ance  are  railed  mensre  Uffnn^ ; _ plule  in  t^be  8 c of  the  llorti- 

latter  the  marks  are  circling  .and.spiral,  and  hence  • Sociefv  of  London  This  circumstance  is 
give  rise  to  tho  "PP-’ll^'W™/''"-  in  his  “ Arborelnm,” 

Next  in  esteem  to  these  is  the  wood  with  a sm  .Vtioribes  the  wood  as  “highly  balsamic  and 

mottle,  representing,  as  it  were,  ^ orifeo"^  the  reiirno  doubt,  [revcntiiig  the 

with  dense  musses  of  grain  ; apiaia  is  the  tern  _ „..t»  -...fxU  as  the  intluencc  of  the 

given  to  these.  But  it  is  the  colour  of  the  wooc  ‘gf  callitris  wood  probably  not 

l-hieh  is  the  quality  held  in  tlie  liighe.  e,tee,n_j  "[I' 

that  of  red  wmemixcdwuthhoney  bci  « l,oudou  nor  vet  to  any  other  of 

the  most  prized,  the  figure  coming  out  ^ 

with  particular  brilliancy.  Alter  colour,  size  prove  to  be  the  celebrated  citrus  wood 

looked  to;  at  the  present  day  entire  trunks  arc  Lin.llcy,  in  his  “ Vegetable 

greatly  aaimre.l,  and  sometimes  several  are  un  ed  , ^ig^nvakes  mention  of  a plank,  two  feet 

in  a single  table.  wi.ln  iLp  wood  of  crt//i/rw  OKrtf/Wcrt/m,  which 

“These  tables  are  best^kept  m -der  -d  sh  , tbrLing  out  a hint.as 


greatly  extolled  by  the  ancients,  to  complete  the 
proofs  of  the  identity  of  the  citrus  with  the  callitris. 
Recent  investigation  has  shown  that  the  latter 
tree  is  subject  to  excrescences  or  burrs,  which 
correspond  exactly  to  I’liny’s  description,  aud 
that  those  growths,  in  their  internal  structure, 
display  characters  in  all  points  agreeing  with  those 
of  the  burrs  of  which  were  made  the  citrean  tables. 
There  can,  therefore,  liardly  exist  any  reasonable 
doubt  that  in  the  timber  of  callitris  qiiadricahis 
wc  possess  the  true  citrus  wood. 

Considering  that  the  ancients  employed  citrus 
wood  priuci[ially  for  tables,  it  \Y0uld,  1 think,  be 
well  in  tbe  first 'instance  to  re-apply  it  to  that  use ; 
and  the  more  so,  that  there  has  prevailed  for  some 
time  in  this  country  a “mania  tor  fine  tables, 
which,  however,  is  very  moderate,  when  compared 
with  that  under  which  the  Komans  gave  such 
enormous  prices  for  a single  piece  of  furniture,  and 
which,  to  our  certain  knowledge,  prevailed  in  Rome 
from  the  early  days  of  Cicero  to  the  time  of 
Xerva— a period  of  full  150  years,  including  the 
reigns  of  ten  emperors.  The  Human  citrciin  tables 
were  apparently  circular  in  shape,  and  supported 
on  feet  composed  of  ivory  and  other  precious 
materials  cai-ved  to  represent  grillbns  aud  the  legs 
of  animals. 

The  table  mania  of  the  present  day  has  sliown 
itself  in  favour  of  walnut-wood,  obtained  troiu 
burrs,  similar  as  regards  their  structure  to  the 
tuberosities  of  the  citrus  tree,  aud  producing  a 
curly  wood  which  has  the  same  “tiger’  and 
“ panther  ” peculiarities  of  figure.  Walnut-wood, 
likewise  well  known  to  and  extensively  used  by 
the  ancients,  had  till  quite  recently  been  too  much 
neglected  in  this  country,  aud  the  beautiful  speci- 
mens of  it  now  sent  ns  from  Southern  Europe, 
produce  a very  pleasing  etfect  on  the  eye,  long 
accustomed  to  the  sombre  rosewood  and  the  too 
uniformly  marked  mahogany.  A comparison  ot 
walnut  and  callitris  will  however  show,  that  while 
the  latter  does  not  yield  to  the  former  m the 
quality  of  figure,  it  surpasses  it  greatly  in  the 
warmth  and  liveliness  of  its  colour,  which,  com- 
' billed  with  a depth  and  lustre,  almost  c-apablo  of 
vyin'^  with  those  of  the  mineral  gem-s,  entirely 
eclipses  the  dead-looking  walnut,  aud  stamps  it  as 
the  noblest  ornamental  material  of  the  vegetable- 
kingdom.* 


xiiuevu,  iLi  xixj 

ri^-.  ac^nt  is  confined  by  ^abo.  wbc,  in  ' Iro...  wlio  have 

describing  Mauritania,  observes.  It  s _ the  known  callitris  have  failed  to  recog- 

ments,  and  it  was  no  doubt  the  siime  ml  l^.  'jP^g'g^^i^ponsiderahle  portion  of  which 

that  Homer  meant  by  the  wood  with  w hi  ii  he  , wntun  in  looi,  . ‘ ancient  citrus 

tabk^sconsecnvtcd  to  the  feasts  ot  B.rlI-u..  Ihco  g r x,  article  “Citrus,”  in  Recce’s 

several  ot  tlie  moat  venerated  5''“  , ““rlibra^^  and  oobliabed  in 

known  in  Greece  being  carved  m it.  33  ureVious  citrus  is  confidently  stated  to  ; 

ataneea,  tboretore,  ivere  more  eedrat  or /-itron.-in 

origbndiy , 

given  to  this  tree,  aud  still  i “ if. ,f,,v  the  callitris  tree  to  be  the  wild 

times  to  deaifpiate  an  ailied  b-enus  of  cxoliea  to  m = . xi.nint  Atlas  and  its  ivood 

tlie  old  ivorui:  it  is  not  easy  to  determine  j biit  sjireaj^iiig  possesa- 

proliaUy  tlie  term  laid  ita  origin  in^  soinetli  ii„  • ' “ .1  f ,,„.,lities  st-ited  liv  Tl.eopbrastus  to 

hidden  and  myatieal  connected  .vitli  i.s  pcculi.ir  received  in 

'’Tba'Lg  been  a proideii,  to  ivl.at  tree  bnoivn  -'“P-f  ™ 

in  the  present  day  tlie  cltnia  of  the  aneioi.ta  was  , nary  luli  anlag^  one  P „vcd 

to  he  referred.  Eveliii  considered  it  to  have  been  apecined  bi  hull  to  lane  Dee  ■>  . ^ 

fimihhed  bv  a variefy  of  wild  eypreai.  That  the  for  eitrna.  It  in  tre  so 

tree  producing  it  belonged  to  tl.e  family  of  the  , those  beauties  of  figure,  colour, 


COLOURING  STATUES. 

After  recapitulating  the  well-known  existing 
instances  of  colours  remaining  on  fragments  of 
antique  sculpture,  and  going  through  the  argu- 
ments usually  adopted,  to  show  that  polyebromy 
was  in  vogue  during  the  best  periods  of  Greek 
art,  Mr.  Scharf,  in  bis  lecture  at  the  Arcbitretural 
Museum  mentioned  last  week,  expressed  his  con- 
viction that  tbe  application  of  colour  to  form  in 
plastic  works,  and  especially  to  sculptures  of  the 
bumau  figure,  was  a very  desirable  combina- 
tion, and  one  that,  as  f.ir  as  existing  speci- 
mens might  be  adduced,  had  never  yet  haa 
proper  care  or  sufiicient  talent  brought  to  bear 
upon  it.  The  painted  sculptures  displayed  in  the 
Crystal  Palace,  at  Sydenham,  be  considered  to  be 
not  only  unsatisfactory,  but  to  have  a very  inju- 
rious effect  upon  further  opportimities  being 
obtained  for  the  sculptor-colourist,  where  better 
material,  larger  scale,  and  a favourable  dispo- 
sition of  light  and  shade  would  be  requirecL 
A fixed  position,  with  a considerable  proini- 
iieuce  of  shadow  and  bright  lights  on  par- 
ticular parts,  are  the  conditions  which  Mr. 
Scharf  considered  to  be  quite  essential  towavde 
a successful  polycbroniatic  application.  ^ arious- 
obiects  and  surfaces  surrounding  the  sculpture  in 
question  must  also  partake  of  certain  prommout 
colours,  so  as  to  secure  a general  harmony  or  lone- 
which  all  painters  consider  with  justice  to  be  one 
of  the  first  requirements.  The  mode  in  which  the 
tints  and  markings  or  patterns  are  applied  by  the 
brush  demands  as  much  care  aud  mastery  as  in  the 
forms  and  markings  that  had  previously  been  lett 
by  the  chisel  of  the  sculptor.  Unless  these  two 


• Sir— I Lave  received  from  abroad  some  pieces  of  a 
rare  and  beautiful  wood  for  the  purpose 
by  me  in  the  way  of  business,  and  1 am  told  it  is  a wood 
<j1  great  intcicnt  to  classical  scholars,  as  well  as  one  of  the 
tinest  materials  that  have  ever  been  used  in  cabinet- 
work.  At  my  request,  a gentlemen  well  acquainted  w itn 

the  subject  has  drawn  out  the  accompanying  account  oi 

-the  wood  ill  quevtion.  You  will  observe  that  he  has 

I no  doubt  of  this  article  being  the  same  with  a wood  which 

! was  very  celebrated  for  its  beauty  and  other  good  quaU- 

ties  in  ancient  times.  Such  being  the  c^c,  I 

consider  myselt  f-rtunale  to  be  the  hritto 

into  notice  alter  such  a great  lapse  of  time.  °Y  the 

suggestion  c-nUined  in  the  paper,  1 have  cu'P'oy™ 

wood  chiefly  on  table  tops.  Several  of  these  * 

in  a fiiusl.ed  state  by  me,  and  shall  be  happy  to  show  them. 

to  any  one  who  may  desire  to  see  them.— I am,  sir,  . 

U,  Cleveland-mcws,  Filzroy-square.  C..LROSS. 
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operations  arc  combinecl  in  an  equal  degree  of 
mastery,  the  result  can  only  be  a failure.  Painting 
statuettes  on  a small  scale  might  be  all  very  wellj 
but  a doll-like  eflect  could  scarcely  be  avoided, 
with  objects  so  moveable  and  variable  in  point 
of  light.  It  was  on  larger  subjects  that  he 
desired  to  sec  experiments  made,  and  ho  instanced 
fiomc  full-length  monumental  figures  in  our 
cathedrals  with  a steady,  unchanging  light; 
and  among  them  the  monument  to  Huskis- 
son,  in  Chicliester  Cathedral,  only  that,  more 
ide.al  drapery  and  an  earlier  costume  would  bo 
prcferrable.  Even  in  Greece,  and  still  more  in  the 
tropical  countries,  colour  seems  indispensable  as  a 
relief  to  the  eye  from  the  glare  of  a white  surface. 
Pliny  mentions  a statue  in  the  Temple  of  Diana  at 
Ejdie.sus,  which  the  keeper  of  the  sanctuary  used 
to  warn  visitors  not  to  gaze  upon  too  long,  as  the 
intense  whiteness  of  the  marble  might  injure  their 
eyes. 

In  all  modern  instances  of  paint  applied  to 
statuary  a heavy  opaque  coloxir  was  employed, 
but  the  lecturer  believed  that  a tinted  varnish  or 
glaze,*  applied  delicately  to  the  marble,  so  as  not 
to  destroy  the  translucency  of  tlic  inutorial,  would 
produce  a very  difierent  etlect.  Even  stippling 
certain  parts  witli  fine  touches  of  pure  colour  to 
produce  a variety,  and  varying  some  parts  also 
by  scumlUnj,  or  applying  a few  touches  of  an 
opaque  colour  laid  thinly  upon  the  glazed  surface, 
are  only  artistic  mc.ans- clearly  open  to  the  e.xperi- 
mentalist.  Most  of  the  painted  de'ails  of  the 
eyes,  lips,  hair,  iS:c.  have  been  too  harah  and' de- 
fined. Hitherto  professed  sculptors  alone  have 
taken  a practical!  part  in  the  question,  and,  farm 
being  their  fireb  study,  and,  in  most  instances, 
their  only  rcaL  object,  very  favourable  results 
could  hardly  be  expected;  but  it  was  to  be  wished 
that  some  of  our  eminent  colourists  would,  as 
painters,  take  up  the  subject,  and  try  their 
hands  ^ at  enriching  a statue  with  their  pecu- 
liar gifts.  Mr.  Gibson,  from  what  had  been 
seen,  was  not  likely  to  do  himself  justice.  That 
the  practice  and  judgment  in  applying  colour  to 
such  surfaces  required  a peculiar  skill  and  firet- 
ratc  pencilling  artist,  we  mighbfeel  certain,  from 
Pliny’s  passage  relating  to  A'ieans.  The  statues 
of  tlie  ancients,  whether  for  worship  or  as  honorary 
memorials,  were  iu  fixed  localities-,  and  it  would 
be  most  iujudicions  to  prosecute  any  furtlier  expe- 
riments without  having  first  secured' for.  tlio  work 
a favourable  archileetural  position. 

Mellou'ness  of  colour  also  is  as  desiridde  a poiiih 
of  consideration  for  painted. statues  as  for  shaded, 
pictures  on  flat  snrlaces,  whether  of  stone  panel  or 
canvas. 


gkrma:>j  railways.. 

L.\st  year,  in  March,  M.  Haucheoorne,  general 
manager  of  the  Cologne  railways,  published  some 
very  interesting  statistical  tables  on  the  working 
rc.snlLs,  for  the  year  185G.  He  has  now  pul)li.shed 
one  011  the  results  of  the  working  of  the  German 
lines  during  tlio  year  1357.  IMe  cannot  foll.nv  the 
author  through  tlie  innuraer.abie  facts  which  ho 
has  so  carefully  collected,  and.so  lucidly  explained; 
so  must  confine  oni'solvM  to  mentioning'  some 
general  data,  which  alone  c:mnot  fail  to'interasb 
onr  readers. 


At  the  end  of  1857,  there  were  -1,309  kilometers 
of  Prussian  railways  open  for  traflic,  of  which  onlv 
1,301  had  a double  line.  At  the  end  of  the  previous 
year,  the  Hues  in  traffic  were  only  4,003  kilom. 
1,127 of  which  wore  double  lines.  Tlie  construction, 
&c.  of  all  these  lines,  cost  957  millions  of  francs, 
or  21,900  francs  per  kilom.  The  rolling  stock 
comprises  1,090  locomotives,  1,703  passenger  car- 
riages,  and  20,350  goods  waggons.  Tlie°  useful 
ellcct  ofeach  locomotive  was,  on  an  average  during 
the  year,  19,390  kilom.  traveUed.  Tlie  number  o1‘ 
passengers  averaged  nineteen  millions  and  a half, 
-and  the  number  of  tons  of  merchandise  trans- 
pm-teil,  was  12,274,000.  The  total  receipts  were 
francs,  and  all  expenses  of  every  sort, 

■ 58,  / J0,870  francs : that  leaves  in  round  numbers  a 

1 not  profit  of  seventy-one  millions  of  francs.  At 
( the  end  of  the  year  1857,  the  reserved  funds  were 
' by  nineteen  miUions  of  francs. 


I.ie  German  railways,  out  of  Prussia,  incliulii 
the  bwiss  hues  and  the  Lombardo -Venetiii 
amounted,  w).  length,  at  tlie  end  of  1857, 
7,o(m  kdom.  of  which  1,0-18  were  double  lines 
way.  ihe  cost  of  construction  on  an  avwa 
amounted  to  232,000  francs  per  kilom.  The  rollii 
sto  .1.  consisted  of  1,500  locomotives,  3 374  p' 
•enger  carnages,  and  22,275  merchandise  vai 


• The  tint  or  giaze  upon  the  surface  would  still  di 
the  granulation  of  the- marble,  and  leave  an  accid 
spot  glaringly  conspicuous,  as  noticed  by  Lucian.  1 
account  of  the  Venus  of  Cnidos. 


For  these  German  lines,  without  Prussia,  the  re- 
ceipts were  171  millions  of  francs;  the  working 
expenses,  70,700,000  francs ; the  net  profit, 
83,029,000  francs ; and,  at  the  end  of  fhe  year 
1857, 13,2-1-3,000  francs  were  added  to  the  reserved! 
fund. 

The  Swiss  railways  produead  5,702,000  francs, 
and  their  working  expen.':es  were  2,405,000  francs. 
The  net  profit  was  2'97  per  cent,  on  the  capital 
embarked.  The  receipts  of  tlie  Loinbardo^Vone- 
tian  lines  were  9,190,000  francs,  and  expenses  for 
everything  4,577,000  francs. 

A dangerous  fire  broke  out  on' tlie  ev'ening  of 
the  8th  ult..  at  the  railway  works  of  the  bridge 
over  the  Rhine,  at  Kebl,  threatening  to  destroy 
the  fruits  of  five  months’  gigantic  works  for  the 
temporary  bridge.  About  eight  o'clock  iu  the 
evening  the  fire  appeared,  from  an  unknown 
cause,  om  board  one  of  the  boats,  contiuning  a 
steam  pile-driving  engine,  moored  close  to  tlie 
temporary  bridge,  and  in  an  instant  tiie  lltunes 
took  the  seaffiihling,  and  communiented  with  the 
main  work,  which  burned  fiercely.  Owing  to  t!ie 
zealous  assistance  afibnled  by  the  emplot/es,  tlic 
workmen  (who  yet  lingered  about  the  works),  and 
the  pontoon  men,  the  burning  vessels  were  enabled 
to  be  drifted  oil’,  and  the  temporary  liridge  on 
fireoxtingnisbed,  in  a short  space  of  tuna,  witli  no 
\'ery  serious  damage. 


ART  ABROAD. 

An  Art-Union,  in  connection  with  the  Paris 
Exhibition  of  Works  of  Fine  Arts,  is  being  orga- 
nized, the  Count  de  Moriiy  president:  thesub-- 
sejription  is  to  be  but  one  fvauo.  The  Emperor 
sent  for  p.articulars  of  the  working  of  tlie  London 
.•\rt-Uruon  some  time  ago.  The  jury  have  re- 
jected’an  immense  number  of  works  submitted  for 
o-xhibition. 

The  Society  of  Emulation  of  the  Department  of 
Doubs  lias  decided,  tliat  an.  eshibition'of  mami- 
factnred  and;  agricnltural  produce  slmll  take 
place  on  the  1st  of  .Tune,  1800;.  at  Bpsai)9on,  for 
works  of  art  and  productions, of  labour.  Tliero 
will’  be  a contest  between  the  watuhmakors  of 
Geneva,  tlie  clockmakers  of  Ikidna,  and  those  ol' 
the  BIhek  Forest,  in  Germany. 

The  Belgian  Government,  desirous  to  assist  in 
leading  to  the  practice  of  moiminental  painting, 
are  about  to  ask  a grant  from  the  Chambers,  with 
that  end  iu  view.  Meanwhile  they  have  iiivuted 
the  artists  of  France  and  Germany  to  send  to 
BHigiiim  for  a few  weeks  the  cartoons  of  their 
more  successful  frescoes. 

A church  in  the  Pointed  style;,  is  to  be  com- 
menced shortly  in  Cologne,  dedicated  to  St. 
Manviee,  from  the  designs  of  IM.  Statz.  A citizen 
of  Cologne  Iiiis  given  10,000^.  for  the  purpose. 
The  Rkvite  des  Beaux  A'Ms  says,  this-  will  be  the 
sixtieth  Gothic  church  that  M..Statz  has  built 
within  the  last  fifteen  years. 

A monument  is  about  to  be  erected  in  Seville, 
to  the  memory  of  Murillo,  t)ic  prince  of  Andalu- 
sian painters,  and  a subscription  has  been  opened 
in  Seville,  and  in.  Madrid,  for  the  purpose.  Senor 
Madina,  is  to  be  the  sculptor. 


FALL  OF  A CHURCH  TOWER  AT 
BASFOHl). 

The  inhabitants  of  the  village  of  Basford,  near 
Nottingham,  were  thrown  into  a state  of  great 
consternation  on  Sunday  last  by  the  fall  of  tlie  old 
church  tower.  The  church,  which  is  a v’cry  hirge 
one,  and  one  of  the  best  specimens  of  Earlv 
English  architecture  in  the  county,  is  undergoing 
a re.storation  at  the  hands  of  Mr.  Arthur  Wilson, 
architect,  of  Nottingham,  under  whose  directions 
the  north  aisle  has  been  rebuilt,  and  a new  north 
porch  added,  the  clerestory  rebuilt,  and  new  roofs 
added  throughout. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  restoration  it  was 
not  thought  to  bo  necessary  to  take  down  the 
tower,  but  as  the  works  proceeded  it  became 
evident  that,  owing  to  the  bad  material  of  which 
it  was  built,  and  the  insecure  and  boggy  founda- 
tions, it  would  give  way  if  something  were  not 
done  to  prevent  it.  Under  these  circumstances  a 
new  tower  arch  was  advised  by  the  avchitoct  as 
the  only  means  of  averting  this  catastrophe.  It 
was  while  the  tower  was  being  prepared  fur  the 
reception  of  the  new  arch  that  the  fall  took  place. 
Gn  Saturday  evening,  when  it  beciame  evident  that 
nothing  short  of  a miracle  could  save  the  tower, 
and  that  it  was  inclining  toward.?  the  church, 
several  strong  shores  were  fixed  by  the  direction 
of  the  architect,  inside  the  building,  to  throw  the 
pressure  the  other  way.  It  fell  shortly  afterward.?, 
and  the  above  precautions  probably  saved  the 
, nave,  clerestory,  and  new  roofs.  As  it  was,  only  [ 


one  bay  of  the  south  arcade  and  the  west  end  of 
the  south  aisle  fell  with  the  tower. 

When  the  old  to'sver  arch  was  taken  out,  the 
remains  of  two  former  ones  of  differonts  dates  were 
iliscovered  in  the  wall,  and  tlirce  very  strong 
buttresses  had  been  built  against' tlio  western  face, 
and  a doorway  blocked  up,  making  it  evident  that 
from  the  fii*st  erection  the  work  basbecn  unsound, 
and  lias  often  undirgone  e.\-tensiwe  repairs.  Very 
fortunately  no  one  was  hurt.  Had  it  happened  a 
fewliours  sooner,  ora  day  later,  many  of  the 
workmen  w'onld  probably  have  peifisbed  in  the 
ruins.  There  are  three  fine  old  bells,  wliicb  have 
escaped  uninjured.  Tlie  building  committee  are 
entering  with  spirit  into  measures  which  will 
cuable-them  in  a short  time  to  erect  a new  tower. 


NEW  CHURCH,  NEWESGTION. 

The  first  stone  of:  the  now  church  to  be  built  in 
Chailes-street,  Newington,  was  laid'  on  tlie  30th 
of'  March  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  London.  The 
clmrch  is  dedicated  to  St.  .Toim  the  Evangelist, 
and  is  to  be  of  the  Early  English  st^yle  of  arclii- 
teetnre,  and  will  consist  of  nave,  75  feet  long  by 
24.  feet  0 inches  wide;  north  and  south  aisles, 
10  feet  3 inches  wide  ; chancel,  25  feet  long,  and 
20  feet  wide;  organ-chamber  on  tlio  north  side  of 
chancel,  and  vestry  on  the  south  side,  witli  a tower 
ab  the  west  end  of  south  aisle,  and  a porch  at  the 
•iide  of  north  aisle.  The  nave  is  divided  from  the 
aisles  by  five  buys. 

In  lieu  of  the  stone  shafts  usually, placed  be- 
tween tlic  nava  audi  tlio  aiBlea,  tliO' arcliiteet  has 
introducedicoupled  cast-iron  columns,  7 inches  in 
diameter,  with  a space  between  tliom  to  admit  of 
the  officiating  clergymen  being  seen.  Tlie  ebnrch 
is  to  be  built  with  Kentish  rag.stone,  with  the 
dressings  of  Bath  stone.  In  tlio  exterior  the 
architect  has  introduced  gabled  clerestories, 
piereedi witli, oinquofoils-  ofi  dififiront  designs,  the 
whole  to  be  surmounted  by  wronglit-lron  crosses. 
Tlio  church  will  be  made  to  accommodate  1,000 
persons,  at  a cost  of  5,000/. 

Sir.  Jarvis,  of  Newington,  is  the  architect ; and 
Mr.  M’illson,  of  Great  8 ull'olk- street,  is  the  builder. 


PROPOSED  EXHIIUTION  OF  ARTS  AND 
MANUFACTURES  AT  BARNSTAPLE. 

We  would  direct  om*  readers’  attention  to  the 
projected  Exhibition  at  Darnstaplai.  The  Council 
of  the  “ Bath  and  West  of  England  Society  for 
the  Encouragement  of  Agricullnra,  Arts,  Mami- 
facturos,  and  Cuimnerce,  founded  1777,  A.D.” 
(building  on  the  steady  prograss  of  their  agricul- 
tural gatherings,  on  the  increased  business  done 
ill  the  sale  of  agricultural  impleuients,  on  the  im- 
proved demand  for  education  ambscientific  instruc- 
tion which  has  arisen  iu  tho  west  of  England, 
and  on  the  complete  orgiuiizatiumand  harmonious 
action  of  the  Soeiety)  liavn  openeiba  new  depart- 
ment of  "Arts  and  Miimifimtiiros'’  for  exhibition 
and  s.ile.  A special  fund'  has  been  raised  for  a 
moveable  building,  to-  be  used  next  year  at  Dor- 
chester. A plau  has  been  furnished  by  Mr. 
Nicholson,  agricultural  engineer,  of  Newark,  and 
the  support  of  the  principal  local  dealers  and  ma- 
nufacturers has  been  ubt^iined. 

Ml-.  T.  Dyke  Acland,  jnn.  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  in  a letter  to  ns  on  the  subject,  says, — 
‘‘  VViuitever  tends  to  illustrate  the  principle,  and 
to  make  known  the  improvements,  disseminated 
tlirougb  your  columns,  will  be  acceptable  at  our 
exhibition.  Plans  of  farm  building.?  and  cottages 
have  long  found  a place  in  our  show-yard,  and  in 
our  journal.  But  our  extended  exhibition  will 
awaken  a demand  for  beauty  of  form  and  colour, 
to  which  somelocal  attempts  have  already  directed 
attention.” 

Entries  have  already  been  made  of  some  articles 
tending  to  illustrate  the  suitable  use  of  stone, 
wood,  iron,  and  colour,  in  their  application  to 
building  and  furniture  ; but  the  shortness  of  time 
has  prevented  the  plan  being  very  widely  known 
beyond  the  circle  of  those  acquainted  with  the 
promoters,  and  we  would  gladly  extend  that 
circle.  The  e.xhibition  will  open  on  the  30th  of 
May,  and  will  iiichulo  a collection  of  paintings  and 
drawings.  The  secretary  is  Mr.  St.  Johii.Maule, 
of  Wood-street,  Bath. 


DRTNicrNa  Fountains.  — The  erection  of  the 
drinking  fountains  provided  by  the  Sunderland 
Corporation  is  now  jjrocceding.  Fountains  have 
been  erected  in  the  Ibllowiiig  places: — At  tho 
entrance  to  Bishopweavmouth  Church,  in.  the 
High-street;  adjoining  Alderman  Hanley’s  works, 
Hylton-road;  and  at  the  Ferry-boat  landing.  A 
fountain  is  also  to  be  placed  in  the  wall  adjoining 
the  Park  J'rom  Old  Building-hill-lane. 
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A BIKD'S-EYH  VIEW  OF  ROME. 

Last  week  a lecture  was  delivered  at  the 
Apollonian  Hall,  to  the  memhers  of  the  Philoso- 
phical Institution  of  Dover  (in  connection  with 
the  Society  of  Arts),  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Aubertin,  on 
"Kome.”  Additional  interest  was  imparted  to 
the  lecture  from  its  being  illustrated  with  a valu- 
able collection  of  photographs. 

Having  narrated  the  eflect  which  a close  ap-  ■ 
proach  to  the  city  of  the  Cwsars  had  upon  his  | 
mind,  the  lecturer  proceeded  to  describe  the  i 
Piazza  del  Popolo,  with  its  Egyptian  obelisk,  | 
being  one  of  two  erected  by  Rameses  in  front  of 
the  Temple  of  the  Sun  at  Heliopolis.  The  other 
still  remained  there.  It  was  computed  that  this 
obelisk  dated  before  Moses,  who  was  1,550  years 
before  Christ:  the  age  of  the  obelisk,  therefore, 
could  not  be  less  than  3,-!-00  years,  yet  the  orna- 
mentation it  bore  was  as  sharp  and  well  defined 
as  the  day  on  which  it  was  cut.  Twelve  obelisks 
were  brought  to  Rome  at  immense  cost  and 
trouble.  The  scene  of  the  Forum  and  the  Via 
Sacra ; the  Capitol  and  the  Via  Triumpbalis  were 
turned  to  account ; and,  after  all  the  various 
remains  (including  the  root  of  the  old  Rostrum) 
had  been  dwelt  upon  in  outline,  the  whole  scene 
of  a Roman  triumph  was  traced  through  them ; the 


spot  where  the  captive  monavchs  were  turned  ofi 
to  the  Mammertine  prisons  was  pointed  out;  and  . 
the  particular  triumph  of  Paulus  iEmilius  over 
Perseus  was  adopted  to  realize  the  illustration. 
The  Arch  of  Titus,  connected  with  one  of  these 
triumphs,  viz.  that  of  Titus  over  the  Jews,  A.D.  72, 
was  particularly  pointed  out,  with  its  entablature.?, 
representing  on  one  side  Titiis  in  his  triumphal 
car,  and  upon  the  other  bis  Roman  victors  carry- 
ing the  Jewish  spoils. 


that  about  one  liundred  sets  of  plans  have  been 
sent  in  to  compete  for  the  assize  courts  for  the 
Salford  Hundred.  Xo  person  will  be  allowed  to 
see  them  before  the  decisiou  is  made. 


I COMPETITIOXS. 

S/ifiJ/iehl.— The  competition  for  the  new  Union 
Workhouse  at  Penistonc,  near  Sheffield,  has  been 
decided  in  favour  of  Jlessrs.  Lockwood  and  Mawson, 
■architects,  of  Bradford.  Twelve  designs  were 
' submitted.  The  plan  adopted  is  calculated  to 
' accommodate  130  inmates,  divided  into  six  classes, 

1 besides  the  provision  in  the  entrance  buildings 
and  infirmary.  The  exterior  is  of  a simple  style 
of  Italian  architecture. 

Caisior  Parochial  iScSoo?^.— Forty  designs  were 
sent  in.  Messrs.  Maughau  and  Fowler,  of  Louth, 
obtained  the  first  place;  IMr.  Murray,  of  London, 
the  second. 

jL^size  Courts  for  Manchester, — V e understand 


THE  OXFORD  UXI^’ERSITy  MUSEUM. 

The  new  Museum  is  approaching  completion,, 
and  we  publish  in  our  present  number  two  viewa 
of  the  exterior,  from  photographs  of  the  actual 
building.  In  our  volume  for  1855  we  gave  a plan 
of  the  intended  building  and  a view  of  the 
entrance-front,  together  with  some  descriptive 
particnhvrs.*  We  gave  also  an  engraving  of  the 
intended  ironwork  for  the  roof  of  the  central 
court.  We  reserve  a critical  account  of  the  build- 
ing. In  the  meanwhile,  let  us  say  that  the 
cloUters  display  a remarkable  collection  of  marble 
shafts,  arranged  on  a geological  scheme,  and 
intended  as  illustrations.  The  granites  and  ser- 
pentine occupy  prominent  places.  The  quadrangle 
will  ultimately  be  roofed  over.  The  roof  first  put  • 
up  was  found  to  be  insecure,  and  was  removed. 
Tlie  roof  of  the  lower  corridor  is  vaulted  in  brick  : 
the  upper  has  a simple  wooden  root.  Messrs. 
Deane  and  Woodward  are  the  architects. 


^ See  vol.  xiii.  Pi>.  29l»  315,319. 
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THE  NILOMETBE  AT  CAIRO. 

I OBSERVE,  in  Mr.  T.  Hayter  Lewis’s  lecture  on 
Cairo,  printed  in  a recent  number  of  your  journal, 
this  passage : — “ There  is  no  view  of  the  Nilometer 
1 believe  here,  and  a sketch  of  it  was,  Tintil  lately 
at  least,  a work  of  some  danger.  Mr.  Roberts  got 
one,  but  at  the  risk  of  bis  life  j and  it  seems  from 
the  drawing  to  he  a vlain  Jiuted  column  ^oithout 
a capital,  its  lower  part  in  tlie  water,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a ruined  Arab  building.”  There  is 
now  lying  before  me  an  engraving,  which  has  been 
some  years  in  my  possession,  of  the  “Interior  of 
the  Islloraeter  at  Cairo;  from  the  designs  of 
Luigi  Mayer  and,  as  it  may  interest  some  of  your 
readers,  I will  endeavour  to  describe  it  (although 
in  no  way  connected  with  Architecture  myself,  it 
is  always  a pleasure  to  me  to  read  or  see  anything 
concerning  it).  The  external  building  is  circular, 
walled  for  about  two-thirds  of  its  height,  the 
upper  part  being  windows  very  much  in  appear- 
ance like  ordinary  strong-framed  sashes : above 
these  rises  a domed  roof,  ornamented  with  a sort  of 
diaper  pattern,  lozenge  shaped,  with  a round  knob 
in  the  centre  of  each  lozenge.  Within  this  building 
there  is  a squai'e  inclosure  of  about  (say)  15  feet : 
this  is  composed  of  heavy  beams,  supported  at  each 
corner  by  plain  square  uprights,  and  between 
these  by  two  columns  of  the  Tuscan  order.  The 
lower  half  of  each  side  of  this  enclosure  is  com- 
posed of  lattice  work,  the  upper  of  frames  similar 
to  those  in  the  external  building.  At  the  right- 
hand  corner  is  a door  from  which  you  step  on  to 
a steep  llight  of  twenty-five  steps,  and  by  which 
you  descend,  to  what  for  distinction  sake  I shall 
call  the  floor  of  an  excavated  apartment,  some  10 
feet  below  the  surface.  This  floor  then,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  width  of  the  steps  on  the  side  they  are 
placed  on,  is  still  further  excavated  to  the  extent  of 
some  3 feet,  forming  a large  basin,  with  a bold 
moulding  or  string  course  around  the  edge,  and 
steps  to  descend  into  it.  In  the  walls  on  the  floor 
level,  in  front  and  to  the  left,  there  is  an  equilateral 
arched  passage  G feet  high ; and  some  way  inside 
that  a similar  passage  is  seen,  in  its  side,  on  the 
loft  band:  over  these  passages,  and  that  of  a 
small  lancet-shaped  one  on  the  side  of  the  steps, 
there  are  tablets  with  some  sort  of  characters 
thereon.  There  is  also  a similar  but  smaller  pass- 
age through  the  steps.  From  the  bottom  of 
tlie  basin  rises  the  Nilometer — an  octagonal 
column  with  a sort  of  double  base,  plain  on  the 
surface,  and  with  a Corinthian  capital,  some  20 
feet  in  height.  The  column  is  kept  in  its  position 
by  a heavy  beam,  which  passes  from  one  side  to  the 
other  of  the  enclosed  space,  and  rests  on  the  frame- 
work of  the  enclosure ; from  this  beam  a short 
block  descends  and  is  attached  to  the  top  of  the 
column.  The  measures  I have  given  will,  I think, 
be  something  nearly  correct,  although  there  is  no 
scale  attached  to  the  engraving.  I adopted  a very 
simple  process  to  arrive  thereat : I assume  the  door 
to  bo  6 feet,  and  make  that  my  standard  for  all 
the  other  parts.  Robert  Essert. 


CUURCH  BUILDING  NEWS. 

Loughhorotigh. — A large  and  highly  respectable 
meeting  has  been  held  in  the  Town-hall,  Lough- 
borough, to  take  into  consideration  the  present 
dilapidated  state  of  All  Saints  Church,  with  a view 
to  its  restoration.  Appropiuate  resolutions,  in- 
cluding oue  appointing  a committee,  were  unani- 
mously passed. 

Chrisfchurch. — Mr.Ferrey  having  been  requested 
to  survey  the  Priory  Church  at  Christchurch  and 
report  thereon,  it  being  determined  that  efforts 
should  be  made  to  repair  the  edifice  and  restore 
some  of  the  architectural  features  of  the  building, 
he  has  presented  his  report,  which  commences  by 
stating  that  the  external  stone-work  is  now  in 
such  a critical  state  that  any  further  delay  in 
arresting  the  mischief  going  on  must  be  attended 
with  the  most  serious  results. 

Bishop’s  Castle  {Salop). — The  work  of  taking 
down  the  old  parish  church  has  now  commenced, 
and  in  a short  time  the  site  upon  which  it  stands 
will  be  cleared  and  the  trenches  prepared  for  re- 
ceiving the  foundations  of  the  new  church.  The 
old  church  hud  become  very  dilapidated,  and  the 
pawing  rotten,  iu  consequence  of  the  floor  being 
■i  feet  under  the  surface  of  the  ground.  With 
the  exception  of  a mutilated  south  doorway,  it 
contains  not  one  feature  of  interest  to  either  the 
architect  or  antiquary,  attributable,  no  doubt,  to 
its  having  been  built  at  a comparatively  recent 
period,  to  replace  a former  church,  said  to  have 
been  destroyed  by  fire  during  the  civil  wars.  The 
new  church  is  to  be  built  froru  the  designs  of  Mr. 
T.  Nicholson,  diocesan  architect,  Hereford,  and 
will  be  a much  more  spacious  structure  than  the 


one  it  supersedes,  comprising,  in  plan,  a clere- 
storied  nave  and  transepts  of  five  bays,  with  north 
and  south  aisles  ; an  apsidal  chancel,  having  also 
north  and  south  aisles  of  two  bays,  screened  oft’ 
for  children  on  the  north,  and  for  a vestry  and 
organ  chamber  on  the  south.  The  style  adopted 
is  the  Geometric.  The  body  of  the  chui’ch  will 
be  provided  with  pitch-pine  benches  to  seat  about 
700  persons.  The  roofs  will  be  of  open  timber 
construction,  covered  with  Delabole  slates,  and 
the  wood  and  timber  work  throughout  will  be 
varnished.  The  warming  will  be  effected  by 
means  of  hot  water.  The  w'orks  have  been  under- 
; taken  by  Mr.  Cartwright,  of  Oswestry,  for  4,300h 
and  the  materials  of  the  old  church,  which  are 
valuable ; but  in  this  contract  the  tower  is  not 
included. 

Bgton, — Some  three  years  ago  the  parish  church 
of  By  ton,  iu  the  county  of  Hereford,  was  destroyed 
by  fire,  and  the  destruction  was  so  complete  that 
of  the  nave  the  mere  shell  only  was  rescued.  The 
chancel  partially  escaped ; the  walls,  however,  that 
remained  were  severely  shattered.  Workmen  are 
now  engaged  in  the  removal  of  these  remains  pre- 
paratory to  the  erection  of  the  new  church,  the 
design  of  which  is  almost  of  Cistercian  simplicity. 
After  the  Lancet  type  of  English  architecture,  it 
comprises  a nave,  chancel,  and  south  porch.  The 
w'est  front  is  bisected  by  a buttress,  having  a 
lancet  on  either  side,  and  terminates  with  a double 
bell-cot.  The  north  and  south  sides  have  similar 
though  smaller  lancets,  varied  towards  the  east 
end  with  a double  lancet  under  a containing  hood, 
pieced  in  the  tympanum,  and  ascending  through 
the  eaves.  This  portion  of  these  elevations  is 
arranged  under  a gable  flanked  with  buttresses, 
producing  the  effect  of  a transeptal  arrangement. 
The  porch  is  on  the  south  side,  and  will  be  built 
with  oak  timber  of  a massive  construction.  The 
chancel  has  a triplet  window  in  the  east  end, 
finished  internally  with  two  orders  of  mouldings 
restingupon  the  foliaged  capitalsof  Purbeck  marble 
columns.  The  roofs  are  of  open  construction,  and 
the  chancel  is  divided  from  the  nave  by  an  expan- 
sive and  lofty  arch  of  three  orders  of  mouldings, 
springing  from  carved  corbels,  and  having  a stone 
built  upon  the  north  jamb.  The  nave  will  be  fitted 
with  low  open  benches.  The  design  has  been  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  T,  Nicholson,  of  Hereford  the  dio- 
cesan architect,  and  will  be  carried  out  under  his 
superintendence  by  the  contractor,  Mr.  Bannister, 
of  Hereford,  builder. 

Chester. — The  Rev.  Canon  Slade  is  having  a 
new  painted  window  placed  in  the  nave  of  Chester 
Cathedral,  as  a thank-oflering  for  his  recovery 
from  a dangerous  illness. 

Walsall. — Wesley  Chapel,  in  Ablewell-atreet, 
Walsall,  having  been  too  small,  a new  chapel  is  to 
be  erected  from  the  designs  of  Messrs.  W.  and  S. 
Horton,  of  Wednesbury,  architects,  and  the 
foundation-stone  has  been  laid.  The  exterior  of 
the  building  will  be  of  brick,  with  stone  pedi- 
ment, cornice,  window  and  door  dressings,  &c. 
The  length  within  the  walls  will  be  85  feet,  and 
the  width  58  feet,  and  the  height  from  the  floor 
level  to  the  ceiling,  32  feet.  The  pulpit  and 
vestry  will  be  at  the  end  next  the  entrance.  The 
floor  and  galleries  will  seat  1,700  people.  It  is 
intended  to  convert  the  present  chapel  into  day 
and  Sunday  schools. 


LIGHTHOUSES  A^D  BEACONS. 

At  an  ordinary  meeting  of  the  Manchester  Phi- 
losophic.al  Society,  March  8th,  Mr.  W.  Pairbairn, 
president,  in  the  chair,  a paper  was  read  by 
Mr.  Richard  Roberts,  entitled  “ Proposed  Im- 
provements in  Phavology.”  After  adverting  to 
the  remarkable  fact  that  the  great  majority  ofi 
wrecks  and  collisions  occurred  in  the  immediate  I 
vicinity  of  the  beacons  intended  to  guard  against 
them,  Mr.  Roberts  said  the  idea  had  occurred  to 
him  that  the  principle  of  gyration  might  be 
advantageously  employed  to  neutralize  the  action 
which  the  wind  and  waves  exert  upon  floating- 
light  ships. 

After  briefly  describing  the  principal  features 
of  the  catoptric  and  dioptric  syst(jms,  Mr.  Roberts 
stated  that  the  latter  was  inapplicable  to  floating- 
beacons,  owing  to  their  great  oscillation,  and  that 
they  were,  therefore,  still  furnished  with  12-inch 
reflectors,  whose  power  was  comparatively  small. 
He  felt  convinced,  however,  that  the  more  fully 
the  system  of  Mons.  Fresnel  became  understood, 
the  more  certainly  would  it  be  preferred  to  tbe 
catoptric  system. 

It  was,  however,  essential  to  the  adoption  of 
this  system,  that  the  light  apparatus  be  kept 
upright  and  free  from  oscillation,  to  attain  which 
desideratum  Mr.  Roberts  proposed  entirely  to 
change  the  form  of  the  vessel,  making  that  portion 


of  it  which  was  immersed  hemispheric.'il,  and  that 
which  was  above  water  the  frustrum  of  an  inverted 
cone. 

In  the  centre  of  this  float  Mr.  Roberts  proposed 
to  build  a tower  (whose  lower  end  should  project 
through  the  bottom  of  the  float  to  servo  as  a keel),, 
carrying  a lantern  as  iu  shore  lighthouses,  and 
containing  the  necessary  accommodation  for  the 
light  keepers ; and  within  this  lantern  he  proposed 
to  place  a dioptric  apparatus  of  the  second  power, 
whose  light  being  placed  -15  feet  above  tbe  water- 
line, might  be  seen  at  a distance  of  nine  miles. 
Immediately  below  the  light  apparatus  he  would 
place  a fly-wheel  suitably  mounted  on  gimbals, 
and  driven  through  the  medium  of  certain  wheels 
and  shafts  by  a small  engine,  which,  with  its 
boilers,  would  be  placed  on  the  third  deck  of  the 
float,  or  this  wheel  might  he  caused  to  revolve  at 
its  proper  speed  by  two  relays,  each  of  three  men. 
The  engines  and  steam  might  be  used  for  a variety 
of  purposes,  as  to  sound  bells  or  whistles,  hoist 
coals  aboard,  prevent  the  adhesion  of  snow  to  the 
lantern,  Ac. 


THE  ACCEPTED  “ TABERNACLE  ” DESIGN. 

Sir, — Your  plan  and  elevation  of  Mr.  Pocock’s 
tabernacle  show  an  auditory  square-ended,  indeed 
(as  you  described  it),  externally,  but  having  the 
nave  and  its  roof  apsidal.  I must,  therefore, 
retract  all  I said  about  the  acoustic  difference 
from  the  Surrey  Music-hall,  as  it  was  to  the  two 
apses  of  the  nave  or  central  space  in  that  building 
— to  the  semi-domes,  in  fact,  and  corresponding 
concavities  of  gallery  fronts,  and  not  to  any  thing 
in  its  external  walls, — that  I ascribed  its  acoustic 
success,  compared  with  others  of  the  same  mate- 
. rials — as  Exeter  Hall ; and  this  for  rea.sous  quite 
different  from  any  I can  understand  of  Mr. 
Pocock’s,  but  which  it  would  be  an  insult  to  the- 
science  of  the  Builder's  general  readers  to  detail, 
as  any  schoolboy  might  deduce  them  from  what  he 
is  commonly  taught  of  sound  and  of  reflection  in 
general ; and  to  some  elementary  lesson-book  on 
these  subjects  it  is  to  be  hoped  Mr.  Pocock  mny 
be  induced  to  apply  himself,  before  pushing  any 
farther  his  theories  of  “parabolic  spheres,  so  to 
speak,”  “ centres  of  new  parabolas,”  &c.  &c. 
Little  as  the  subject  may  be  advanced,  still  I 
would  humlily  suggest  the  possibility  that  even  so 
great  a man  as  Mr.  Pocock,  thus  breaking  ground 
therein  Adam-like,  wholly  on  his  own  resources, 
may  fail  to  learn  quite  so  much  of  it  as  the  united 
efforts  of  all  civilized  generations  have  established 
without  him.  At  least,  I am  quite  strre  he  will 
not  succeed  till  confining  himself  in  his  reasonings- 
to  words  whose  meanings  he  can  define.  Such, 
new  expressions  as  “ parabolic  spheres  ” may  be 
quite  necessary  iu  thus  enlarging  the  boundaries 
of  our  knowledge,  but  then  he  who  introduces 
must  define  them. 

However,  whatever  is  intelligible  in  bus  new 
acoustic  theories  is  so  plainly  mistaken  and  funda- 
mentally false  as  to  destroy  faith  in  the  rest.  To 
1 multiply  the  waves  “in  number  and  direction’* 

I does  not  render  them  “ powerless  in  their  rebound 
to  interfere  with  the  original  sound,”  but  just  the 
I contrary;  and  their  non-interference  (or  harm- 
less interference)  with  it,  depends  neither  on 
number  nor  direction,  but  simply  on  their  not 
I having  travelled  above  100  feet  farther  {i.e.  above 
I d'ne-tenth  of  a second  longer)  than  the  direct 
I sound,  before  crossing  it  at  any  auditor’s  place ; 

: and,  as  for  the  voice  being  “ already  spent  before 
it  reaches  ” the  ends  or  any  other  parts,  then  it 
; must  bo  spent  before  reaching  the  seats  of  these 
parts;  and  what  business  has  the  architect  hu’dd- 
I ing  or  designing  spaces  and  seats  which  he  main- 
tains to  be  useless  ? 

It  is  really  a pity  such  a reasoner  should  have 
blundered  into  a form  that  happens  (for  reasons 
he  never  dreams  of)  to  be  acoustically  good.  I do 
[ not  mean  because  it  is  a pity  an  heretical  preacher 
should  have  the  means  of  being  so  well  heard,  but 
only  that  the  present  deplorable  state  of  logic 
among  us,  the  superstition  that  makes  men 
dependent  for  so  much  on  architectural  brahmins, 
should  receive  such  a bolster. 

On  reading,  iu  your  description,  of  the  “ rectan- 
gular ends,”  I did  not  overlook  the  possibility  of 
this  union  of  them  with  a round-ended  nave,  but 
passed  it  by  as  too  improbable,  for  this  reason. 
On  one  hand,  I knew  that  to  make  this  combina- 
tion with  any  tolerable  grace  or  dignity  is  some- 
what of  an  artistic  problem,  or  at  least  involves 
more  work,  more  real  design,  than  any  of  the 
Tabernacle  competitors  are  likely  ever  to  be  capa- 
ble of  so  much  as  understanding  or  forming  a 
conception  of.  Indeed,  though  really  ashamed  to 
give  it  quite  so  serious  a name  as  an  artistic  pro- 
blem, I doubt  if,  in  the  present  state  of  things, 
you  have  three  professional  architects  in  England 
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who  could  solve  It  decently,  and  certainly  not  one 

(unless  perhaps  Mr. ) could  solve  it  well, — I 

mean  as  well  as  an  average  brichlayer  in  healthy 
times).  On  the  other  hand,  that  any  who  might 
80  utterly  ignore  aught  beyond  “bare  utility,”  or 
rather  “ sheer  necessity,”  as  to  pitch  down  the 
round  work  within  the  square,  in  that  dashing, 
that  thoroughly  Paxtonian  manner  Mr.  Pocock 
does,  without  adjustment  of  any  kind,  and  coolly 
throwing  all  the  work  of  design  upon  the  carpen- 
ters (as  architects  were  said,  by  a satirical  exagge- 
ration, to  do  afty  years  ago*),— that  any  design  of 
this  sort  should  be  accepted,  even  of  a Victorian 
English  committee,  never  entered  my  calcula- 
tions; but  it  daily  becomes  plainer  that,  lower 
our  standard  in  this  “art”  as  far  as  we  may,  it 
can  never  be  too  low  for  the  judges  with  whom  we 
have  to  do. 

Having  been  obliged  to  resume  this  subject 
now,  but  intending  it  to  be  for  the  last  time,  I 
must  beg  space  to  correct  the  chief  errors  of  fact 
in  Mr.  Pocock’s  communication.  To  sift  those  of 
reasoning  merely  would  need  a paragraph  on  each 
line  or  two.  First,  then,  it  is  not  a fact  that  in  his 
sort  of  architecture  “utility  is  the  first  considera- 
tion.” If  it  be,  let  him  sliow  any  single  point  of 
design,  from  the  form  or  placing  of  the  whole  plan 
down  to  any  the  smallest  detail,  that  is  as  useful 
as  the  labour  expended  thereon  could  make  it. 
No  matter  of  fact  admits  easier  settlement.  I ask 
to  be  shown  one  single  thing,  one  form,  or  line,  or 
dimension,  or  feature,  or  member,  that  is  not  made 
less  useful  than  it  might  be  for  the  same  money. 
The  placing  on  the  ground  is  made  less  so,  for, 
after  all  his  talk  about  “trudging  through  the  wet,” 
some  ten  poles  of  land  are  left  between  the  building 
and  street  totally  shelterless,  which  would  have 
been  more  useful  behind  in  the  school  play- 
grounds. The  plan’s  outline  is  equally  far  from 
the  most  useful,  for  at  every  re-entering  angle  a 
quantity  of  wall  is  employed  in  walling  out  space 
that  a less  quantity  would  have  walled  in.  De- 
scending to  the  other  end  of  the  scale,  the  pews 
are  not  an  instance,  for  several  taper  from  a greater 
width  than  any  sitter  requires,  at  one  end,  to  about 
half  what  the  committee’s  instruction  laid  down, 
jvt  the  other  end.  And  the  passages  are,  con- 
fessedl}",  not  an  instance,  as  wc  are  coolly  told 
that,  to  give  them  their  most  useful  form,  involves 
“ practical  difficulties.”  Tlie  way  in  which  a matter 
is  flatly  shut  up  by  these  magic  words,  indeed,  seems 
to  imply  that  Mr.  Pocock’s  “art”  and  my  “art”  are 
two  ideas  about  as  reconcileable  as  going  east  and 
going  west ; for  I was  so  ignorant  as  actually  to 
imagine  a “practical  difficulty”  began  my  work 
instead  of  ending  it ! that,  in  sitting  down  to  de- 
sign, ray  whole  business  was  with  “practical  diffi- 
culties,” and  I was  neither  wanted  nor  employed 
on  anything  but  solving  them  ! 

Well,  but  suppose  Mr.  Pocock  could  not  only 
point  out  some  one  thing  made  as  useful  as  it  can 
be  (which  I challenge  him  to  do),  but  could  prove 
every  thing  to  be  thus  utilitarian,  except  those 
rather  important  ones  which  are  confessedly  (by 
the  defence  he  has  written  of  them)  made  fcr  some 
reason  of  “ esthetics,”  or  “ fine  art,”  or  “ practical 
difficulty,”  less  useful  than  they  might  be  con- 
ceived; as,  for  instance,  the  portico  less  so  than  if 
it  had  lower  openings,  sheltered  more  doors,  and 
protected  people  all  the  way  to  the  street. 

If  any  portion  of  utility  is  thus  sacrificed  to 
something  else — to  those  “noblest  sentiments  ” of 
which  Mr.  Pocock’s  portico  is  to  be  “ expressive” — 
then  plainly  utility  is  not  the yirsf,  but  the  second 
consideration.  And  if  he  deny  that  any  is  thus 
sacrificed,  why  does  he  refer  as  a parallel  to  my 
chimney-pot  hat  ? The  parallel,  I confess,  is  per- 
fect. My  hat  and  Ins  portico  are  precisely 
similar  works,  of  the  same  kind  of  art,  the  same 
origin,  motif,  style,  primary  purpose,  and  secondary 
purpose.  And  so  are  his  towers  and  everything 
he  proposes  not  of  “sheer  necessity,”  except  the 
statues  (which  I suppose  are  not  to  be  his).  But 
just  think  of  the  defence ! A temple  sheltering 
itself  behind  the  precedent  of  a hat ! 

G.  to  P. — You  have  persuaded  this  large  con- 
gregation to  sink  thousands  in  rendering  their 
"temple  less  useful  than  it  might  be,  less  accessible, 
its  schools  darker,  Ac.  and  nothing  any  handsomer 
withal. 

P.  to  G. — Tu  quoque. — You  walk  about  in  a 
-coat  and  hat  made  less  useful  thau  they  might  be 
•for the  same  money,  and  no  handsomer  withal. 

Most  profound  P. ! Did  I design  my  hat  and 

* “ The  architect  is  anxious  to  present  a fine  object: 
-and  a very  simple  outline  discusses  all  his  concerns  with 
the  roof.  He  leaves  it  with  the  carpenter,  whom  he 
frequently  puzzles  (by  bi-*  arrangements)  with  coverings 
almost  impossible  to  execute.  . . It  is  not  surprising 

that  the  draughtsman  (for  he  should  not  be  called  archi- 
tect) runs  into  every  whim." — Prof.  Robison’s  Mech'iuical 
P/iilosophr/,  article  Jlov/. 


coat  ? Suppose  I did,  have  I persuaded  thousands 
of  people  to  waste  thousands  of  money  in  carrying 
out  the  same  design  ? Does  my  ugly  hat  cost 
other  people  712^  ? Or  does  it  cause  hundreds  of 
poor  children,  of  several  generations  to  come  (even 
if  heretics’  children),  to  spend  all  their  school-days 
in  gloomy  cellars  ? 

Ne.xt,  how'  docs  Mr.  Pocock  make  out  that  the 
architects  of  the  thirteenth  century  had  “ no 
appreciation  ” for  “ the  noble  remains  of  anti- 
quity?” He  asks  why  they  had  none.  I flatly 
deny  any  such  deficiency.  Let  proof  of  it  be 
brought,  but  such  proof,  observe,  as  would  he 
required  by  geologists  if  you  told  them  fossil  men 
had  been  found  in  granite.  I believe  Mr.  Pocock 
will  sooner  prove  to  the  world  that  such  fossils 
have  been  found,  than  that  men  who  could  them- 
selves do  as  uobly  as  the  builders  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  ever  encountered  “ noble  remains,”  or 
anything  noble,  without  appreciating  its  nobleness 
consUlerabiy  better  than  be,  or  any  person  of  the 
modern  “architect”  calibre. 

Next  you  are  told,  his  seats  not  being  meant  to 
be  executed  as  they  are  draicn,  I am  “ wrong  in 
supposing  a needless  exiiense  intended  to  he  in- 
curred to  save  the  artist’s  time”  (ibe  error,  if  any, 

I fear,  sir,  I must  throw  on  you — the  atrocious 
error  of  calling  seats  circular  on  the  mere  authority 
of  drawings,  and  not  reading  his  whole  specifica- 
tion before  venturing  to  suppose  lines  drawn 
circular  might  be  described  as  meant  to  be 
circular).  But  first,  am  I wrong  ? Let  us  see. 
Pray  is  the  sacrifice  of  a sitting  any  “ needless 
expense  ?”  But  where  two  of  your  “ short  cants 
or  tangents”  meet,  can  each  of  the  sittings  ne.xt 
the  junction  he  “not  less  than  2 feet  5 inches 
by  1 foot  7 inches”  (see  i7istructions),  without 
wasting  some  space  and  wood  ? Now,  if  this 
“needless  expense”  is  not  “to  save  the  artist  s 
time,”  pray  what  is  it  for  ? 

“Dol,’’  Mr.  Pocock  asks,  “believe  architects 
and  engineers  intentionally  or  indolently  filch 
their  clients,  to  fill  their  own  pockets?”  Cer- 
tainly not.  You  honestly  practise  the  art  you 
have  honestly  leariit  of  honest  masters,  and  that 
thi.s  happens  to  have  been  rendered  rotten,  by  a 
custom  introduced  before  even  their  time,  can  be 
no  fault  of  yours.  I simply  defy  an  ordinary  man, 
so  taught,  to  design  any  one  thing  not  as  plainly 
marked  as  the  above  with  the  stamp  of  outlay- 
paid  design;  not  as  demonstrably  diftereiit  from 
what  'every  arclutect-ou'ner  of  average  capacity 
did  or  would  naturally  design  for  a like  purpose; 
and  as  demoustrahly  difl’ering  precisely  in  this, 
that  economy  of  thought  has  taken  the  place  of 
economy  of  labour,  or  money  (which  is  the  same 
thing  as  labour);  and  I call  an  art  in  which  this 
is  the  case  utterly  rotten  and  a public  bane,  bow’- 
ever  honest  the  artists;  nay,  I call  it  wjore 
thoroughly  rotten  where  they  design  thus,  like 
poor  Mr.  Pocock,  with  the  best  intentions  and 
quite  unconsciously,  than  if  they  were  knaves,  and 
did  so  intenti-Jiially.  It  shows  there  is  less 
thought,  and  that  the  iron  is  gone  deeper  into  our 
soul;  that  it  infects  every  imagination  of  the 
thoughts  of  the  architectural  heart  (if  thoughts, 
indeed,  be  a term  applicable  to  office  traditions)  ; 
it  shows  that,  were  all  outlay-paid  designing  to 
cease  to-morrow,  very  little  difference  would  be 
seen  for  the  next  generation  or  two.  Indeed, 
how  could  it,  when  the  system  has  inflicted  not 
only  the  wrong  thoughts  but  the  wrong  thinkers, — 
the  wrong  men  in  the  wrong  places  universally  ? 

■What  can  I say  to  such  assertions  as  the  next, 
that  the  centre  of  a wayside  building  being 
“ YOur  centre  of  gravitation,”  the  nearest  way 
there  is  through  the  middle  of  the  street  front  ? 
Are  two  sides  of  a triangle  longer  or  shorter  than 
the  third  ? Or  was  Euclid  or  his  critic  right,  who 
ridiculed  him  for  putting  in  a proposition,  “ evident 
even  to  asses,”  iis  he  s.akl? 

“ Have  not  many'  animals  two  legs  bchiiicl  as 
well  as  before?”  Yes,  but  not  two  identically 
like  them,  as  an  architect’s  one  pair  of  mock 
, belfries  to  his  other  pair. 

1 “Mr.  Garbett  is  wrong  in  intimating  that  the 
two  ends  of  the  building  have  not  the  same  use.  In 
this  case,  at  l^ast,  they  have.”  Indeed  ! Then  a 
' planner  must  be  very  foolish  to  design  them  at  all 
dilTcreut.  Which  half  of  your  printed  plan,  the 
! half  contjiuiug  the  pulpit,  or  that  with  the  portico, 

] represents  the  design  Mr.  Pocock  means  to  serve 
I for  both  ? 

' “ The  four  towers  are  all  alike  staircases  and 

] ventilating  shafts.”  The  building,  then,  it  seems, 

' is  an  artificial  mine  above-ground,  dependent  for 
air  on  shafts  to  get  it  down  and  up  again.  (This 
' truly  modern  and  national  idea  seems  to  have 
I wonderfully  profited  architects  of  late,  to  judge 
j by  the  numerous  towers  of  inconceivable  design 
^ dubbed  “ veutiLiting  sbafts.”)  Well,  but  none  of 


these  four  will  be  an  upcast  shaft,  for  none  has 
corauiunication  with  the  roof-top,  the  only  place 
(as  I suppose  even  Mr.  Pocock  knows)  where  the 
used  air  can  be  got  out.  All  four,  then,  are  down- 
cast shafts.  What  a comfortable  purpose  to  com- 
biue  with  that  of  a staircase ! The  staircase  needs 
some  shelter  af  top;  the  shaft  is  best  without 
any ; and  I suppose  it  is  the  compromise  between 
such  opposite  requirements  that  creates  the  upper 
50  feet  of  tower,  with  all  its  pseudo-porticos,  &c. 
But  those  using  the  stairs  will  seldom  thank  you 
for  those  spacious  openiugs  overhead,  that  are  to 
bring  in  the  air  for  6,000  people  and  their  lights  I 
“Animals  in  the  East,”  I can  iuformMr.  Pocock, 
have  not  both  ends  alike,  and  (what  is  more  to  the 
point),  neither  have  Greek  churches  nor  Greek 
temples.  For,  though  I said  nothing  of  the  latter, 
seeing  most  of  them  were  so  far  from  resembling 
anything  of  oui-s  in  use,  as  to  have  central  doors 
at  each  end  and  two  chapels  within,  joined  hack  to 
hack ; still,  inasmuch  as  these  were  not  equal  or 
similar,  neither  were  a front  with  “the  Birth  of 
Minerva  ” and  another  with  “ the  Naming  of 
Athens,”  each  in  some  fifty  colossal  figures,  “ iden- 
tically the  same,”  as  Mr.  Pocock  tells  his  readers. 
Were  it  worthwhile,  I flatly  deny  that  even  their 
outlvres  were  alike  in  any  view,  unless  you  cau 
produce  the  acroteria,  those  six  important  stones 
that  did  the  work  of  Mr.  Pocock’s  four  towers. 
But  the  whole  is  beside  our  question.  As  for  the 
Greek  churches  (which  come  strictly  within  it) 
not  only  is  it  false  that  any  have  “ four  sides  equal 
in  extent but  from  all  such  as  are  street-side 
erections,  Mr.  Pocock  might  learn  both  the 
commou-sense  treatmeuts  of  the  portico,  narthex, 
or  other  covered  accesses  to  a w.ay-side  place  of 
assembly,  and,  also  (as  from  many  Latin  and  even 
modei’U  English  ones),  whether  “ central”  or  cor- 
ner entrances  have  been  held  the  more  “main 
requisites  of  utility  to  the  primary  objects  of  the 
building.”  Indeed,  a reference  to  any  Cbvistiaii 
cbuvclies  of  the  fifteen  centuries  before  there  were 
outlay-paid  artists,  will  show  any  one  of  ordinary 
sense  why  the  classic  temple  front  was  never  re- 
produced ? Congregations  were  too  much  inter- 
ested in  their  churches,  too  logical  and  too  exacting 
of  the  very  best  and  directest  utilitarian  design, 
ever  to  tolerate  so  absurd  a misapplication.  An 
artist  might  as  well  have  proposed  to  build  a sham 
obelisk  for  a spire  : in  fact,  it  was  taken  for  granted 
that  to  make  anything  in  any  respect  less  utili- 
tarian than  it  might  be,  was  “had  art  ” i.  e.  bad 
“fine  art,”  observe, — b-ad  “ a-sthetics,”  if  Mr. 
Pocock  prefers  the  word.  The  esthetics  of  a 
building  designer,  every  one  knew  to  be  the  mak- 
ing of  “useful  things  in  beautiful  form,”  7xot  the 
substituting  for  them  less  useful  ones  because  dead 
men  had  given  them  beautiful  forms.  That  would 
have  been  scouted  as  the  mark  of  a sham  artist, 
one  who  could  not  make  the  things  that  were 
wanted  beautiful,  aud,  therefore,  had  practically 
no  “ fine  art”  at  all ! 

“Of  what  noun  does  the  pronoun  ‘they’  supply 
the  place  ?”  Of  “rational  creatures,”  where  I have 
not  expressed  otherwise. 

The  “two  or  rather  five ’’lecture-room  windows 
under  the  portico  are  not  apparent  in  your  en- 
gravings. I suppose  they  are  in  its  pavement.  An 
ingenious  uuiou  of  two  purposes  (though  rather 
cross  purposes)  such  slabs  eliect;  killing,  indeed, 
two  birds  with  one  stone,  if  glass  may  be  called 
a stone,  or  promising  to  do  so  in  more  senses  than 
one. 

“ So  many  [90]  feet  width  of  entries  into  the 
covered  part  of  your  premises,”  and  “ not  half  so 
many  from  the  streets  into  your  xohole  premises.” 
— “Stay,”  cries  Mr.  Pocock,  in  triumph,  “my 
gateways  together  measm'e  61  feet.”  Indeed! 
Will  they  introduce  us  to  the  "whole  premises.” 
IIow  do  you  get  to  those  four  doors  (24  feet  of 
doorway),  from  the  south  and  west  of  the  south 
(top)  half  of  the  plan?  The  engraving  gives  the 
defile  leading  to  them,  a width  of  just  7 feet,  or 
if  the  boundary-wall  stands,  as  I believe,  within 
the  engraved  line,  5 feet  6 inches  ! Tlie  way  to 
the  four  corresponding  north  doors  appears  about 
3 feet  wider.  Total,  to  the  48  feet  of  doorway 
not  in  the  front,  13  feet ! Is  that  “ half  so  many,” 
or  not  ? 

I am  sorry  to  hear  the  insurance  question  is 
“not  to  our  present  purpose.”  But  till  I kuow 
of  what  noun  that  pronoun  “our”  supplies  the 
place  (which  I shall  be  glad  to  hear),  any  remarks 
might  be  out  of  place. 

If  “the  whole  space  between  the  floor  of 
Tabernacle  and  ceiling  of  schools”  can  by  any 
practicable  amount  of  external  openings  be  made 
to  receive  air  enough  to  supply  the  congregation 
properly,  this  space  must  be  most  wastefully  high. 
The  basement  windows  should  have  extended  to 
the  top  of  it ; and,  to  use  all  this  well-lighted  space 
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for  auch  a purpose,  instead  of  the  darlc  and  un- 
illuininable  middle  of  the  basement,  useless  for 
any  other,  is  absurd. 

“ But  why  may  not  air  come  through  the  walls 
and  roof,  so  that  all  six  sides  of  the  cube  are  free 
■for  its  admission  ?”  Truly,  why  not?  And  why 
have  a roof  at  all  ? I for  one  would  far  rather 
listen  to  a sermon  without  any  than  in  such  a 

■ cube. 

The  last  mistake  is  calling  me  an  “ironmaster.” 
' Our  lath-and-plastermaster  may  be  sure  no  iron- 
I master  wouldeverpropose  to  makefewerironpillars. 

Wliat ! not  to  make  more  iron  necessary  in  “ hori- 
••  zoiital  supports  ?”  No,  Mr.  Architect,  because  any 

• horizontal  supports”  in  iron  are  wasteful  and 
; absurd,  and  could  no  more  occur  to  the  mind  of  any 

bub  outlay-paid  designers,  than  “ horizontal  sup- 

■ ports  ” in  sione  did  to  the  masons  of  the  Middle 
. Ages.  Things  that  nature  has  made  in  long  fibrous 
; pieces,  as  sticks,  ate  handy  (among  more  important 
> uses)  sometimes  for  horizontal  beams.  But  to  re- 
( quire  other  material,  brittle  material,  cast  into 
( artificial  sticks,  for  you  to  build  with  ! Bah  ! It 
i is  the  art  of  a child  building  with  lolly-pops  ! It 
! is  the  last  extreme  of  the  marks  of  thought- 
( economy  peculiar  to  the  outlay-paid.  It  shows  a 
t degree  of  ctfrontery  even  thc^  durst  not  venture 
1 on  till  the  present  century, — a degree  probably 
i iiioonceivable  and  incredible  at  any  earlier  time. 

Talk  of  economy  ! when  most  of  your  material 
i is,  to  save  one  brain,  in  such  forms  and  so  applied 
( (I  am  speaking  of  engineers’  or  architects’  work  in 
i general)  that  strains  equal  to  a tenth  or  twentieth 
I of  each  piece’s  absolute  strength  woiild  break  it ! 

1 Economy  i Yes,  dtsi^ners’  economy : but  are 
I moderns,  poor  dupes,  never  to  see  that,  by  their 
suicidal  folly  of  leaving  design  to  the  outlay-paid, 
t they  have  given  “ economy  in  a designer’s  mouth 
r and  in  any  other  mouth  diametrically  opposite 
I meanings? — that  one  means  “economy'  of  my 
\ br.ains,”  and  the  othei’  “economy  of  mankind’s 
\ labour?”  Ask,  indeed,  “what  [if  I look  to  the 
I primary  requirement  of  few  pillars]  — what  of 
it  horizontal  supports?  and  what  about  foundations?” 

1 Why  simply  this  about  them,  Mr.  Architect,  that 
1 they  will  begin  (even  for  economy'  enough  to 

• -satisfy  these  poor  dupes)  to  need  some  atom  of 
1 design, — of  invention,— of  art ; that,  in  short,  as 
) you  would  jdirase  it,  “there  are  practical  diffi- 
L'  eulties or,  in  otlier  words,  you  must  at  length  do 
< something  yourself ! 

Not,  however,  tliat  any'  the  least  thing  can  ever 
I be  done  right  by  an  outlay-paid  designer  (the  first 
I thing  he  will  do  right,  is  to  cease  outl.ay-paid 
i design,— nothing  before  tliat).  Design  touched 
L’  even  by  an  outlay-paid  hand  is  a ruin,  whatever 
It  nobleness  parts  of  the  ruin  may  retain.  If,  as 
1 Mr.  Fergusson  has  shown,  the  mere  obtaining,  by 
; the  German  masons,  of  some  inlluencc  in  detail 


only,  on  the  Mediaival  style  of  that  countr 
■destroyed  it ; and  in  Italy'  the  allowing  even  grei 
masters  of  Fine-art  Proper  (as  Da  Lapo,  Giott 
! Brunelleschi,  and  the  Eenaissance  men)  to  infii 
: encG  the  planning  of  buildings,  made  them  failun 
in  their  kind,  and  that  in  each  and  every  kin 
I (before  and  besides  hmnehing  on  Europe  tl: 
: ineffable  humbug  of  “Beuaissance”)  we  may  I 
i sure  this  art  cannot  be  touched  by  a finger  oftb 
■ siniyly  and  pnrelg  outlay-paid  (which  none  < 
1 -those  spoilers  were)— a finger  in  partnership  wit 
I the  contractor’s,  withoaxt  utter  debasement.  Pci 
haps  uothing  has  yet  been  reported  in  the  Builde 
so  instructive  as  will  he  that  part  of  Mr.  Petit- 
late  admirable  lecture  on  “ Refinement,”  in  whic 
' he  gave  the  impressions  of  his  first  visit  to  aplac 
without  outlay-paid  designers.  In  Tangier,  sai 
' he,  every  piece  of  architecture  struck  hir 
as  not  only  picturesque,  but  right  and  cor 
sistent.  Only  fancy  if  you  can  the  astoundin 
novelty ! — buildings — a whole  town,  everythin; 
right  and  consistent ! Mr.  Petit  is  one  of  the  ver 
few  Englishmen  w-lio  could  see  that  what  channel 
him  in  such  a scene  was  not  mere  novelty,  no 
yet  pictuvesqueness,  but  rightness,  genuineness 
' Teality ; — absence  of  crinoline,  because  there  wer 
no  outlay-paid  milliners ; and  of  architectural  cri 
' noline,  because  no  outlay-pald  designers  ! Work 
of  the  last  century  he  took  for  their  purity  am 
beauty  (a  strong  word  for  him)  to  be  of  the  goldei 
xhu’teenth ! and  those  made  within  living  memor 
■were  h^U'dly  inferior.  Do  you  ask,  why  inferio' 
at  all?  This  slight  inferiority  of  present  to  pas 
! was  simply  w'hat  any  stranger  visiting  our  Europi 
at  any  period  of  the  Pointed  School  would  havi 
^en;  fo^as  Mr.  Petit  himself  has  remarked,  tin 
I Pointed  Gothic  in  all  its  loveliness  was  (as  fat  a; 
1 regards  the  nobler  qualities,  and,  indeed  ever’ 
I quality  but  structural  science)  declining  from  be 
I ginning  to  end.  Rnskin  calls  it  the  peculiar  gloin 
of  the  Romanesque  or  Round  Gothic  to  have  knowi 
MO  decline,  but  does  not  say,  as  he  might  of  th< 


Pointed,  that  its  whole  career  was  decline.  This 
was  by  no  fault  of  its  own,  but  through  falling  on 
evil  days,  for  the  three  Pointed  centuries  (from 
1200  to  1500)  were  exactly  and  exclusively  the 
three  of  Popery  complete  and  triumphant  (it  was 
not  complete  before  Innocent  III.  nor  triumphant 
after  Leo  X.)  Every  art  declined,  because  a reli- 
gious canker  was  sapping  morals  and  intellect; 
and  nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than  to  call  arts 
Popish,  which,  instead  of  springing  from  Popery, 
were  simply  destroyed  by  it.  Now  the  decline  Mr. 
Petit  found  going  on  atTangier  was  just  like  that, — 
a mere  sign  that  their  religion  was  either  deficient 
of  some  vital  truth,  or  tainted  with  some  heresy. 
Such  decline  there  must  be  everywhere  but  in  the 
very  city  of  God.  Where  art  is  real  and  gemxine, 
it  rises  and  falls  with  the  great  social  heart,  as  a 
moral  b.arometer  ; and,  when  lowest,  is  still  beau- 
tiful and  interesting.  The  works  of  man  are, 
naturally  and  as  the  rule,  beautiful  and  interesting 
to  man;  though  now  an  Englishman  must  go  to 
Africa  to  learn  even  this  ! It  is  only  the  works  of 
the  genus  outlay-paid  designer  that  are,  the  rule, ; 
ugly  and  more  disgustful  the  more  looked  at.  And 
talk  of  such  expressing  social  state  or  natiojial 
cliai'acter.  God  forbid!  Forbid  that  it  should 
ever  be  thought  that  our  arts  have  anything  to 
do  with  us  as  a nation.  The  barometer  is  simply 
broken.  How  can  It  indicate  anything  when 
thrown  where  it  can  fall  no  lower,  in  the  bottom- 
less abyss  of  outlay-paid  design  ? 

E.  L.  Gaebett. 


OAK:  THE  TIME  FOR  FELLING  IT. 

'ITie  accompanying  e.xtract  appeared  to  be  in- 
teresting, and  perhaps  unique,  and  as  a context 
with  that  printed  on  page  138,  ante,  it  may  be  con- 
sidered as  coming  within  the  scope  of  your  jour- 
nal. The  nature  of  the  timber  is  not  mentioned, 
but  the  date  of  the  letter  is  sufficient  to  settle  the 
point.  W.  P. 

“ The  whole  of  the  timber  alrcarly  obtained  (and  which  it 
was  thought  would  suffice  for  a larger  time),  is  already 
arranged  in  the  hands  of  the  carpenter.*,  and  about  to  be 
immediately  reared,  ifit  please  God  : and  unless  fresh  tim- 
ber be  cut  down  during  the  winter  season,  which  may  be 
dried  during  the  summer,  o»ir  carpenters  and  other  work- 
men, hired  for  the  construction  of  the  said  work,  will,  for 
want  of  timber,  remain  wholly  without  employment  during 
the  whole  of  the  ne.xt  winter.” 

” May  it,  therefore,  please  you,  most  reverend  father, 
graciously  to  enjoin  and  direct  the  seneschal  and  your 
other  officers,  that  they  do  deliver  the  necessary  timber 
to  be  cut  down,  if  it  ideascyou  (which  timber  consists 
rather  of  crooked  trees  than  of  tall  and  straight  trees,  of 
greater  price  and  value),  that  we  may  be  enabled  to  use 
all  possible  diligence,”  &c.  &c.— •'  Written  .at  York,  the 
19th  day  of  January,  A.D.  1S5.5.” — Letter  from  the 
Chapter  to  the  Archbishop  of  York,  for  timber  for  the 
roof  of  the  nave  of  York  Cathedral.— I?reu'?jf’s  History 
p.  133. 


WHITEWASH  AND  BEVERLEY  MINSTER. 

Allusion  has  been  made  in  one  of  the  recent 
lectures  at  the  Royal  Academy  to  the  “Virgin 
privilege  of  perpetual  exemption  on  the  part  of 
Westminster  Abbey  from  the  brush  of  tbe  white- 
washer.”  Would,  indeed,  that  all  our  beautiful 
clmrebes  possessed  this  same  jirivilege.  The  in- 
terior of  Beverley  Miiuster  (one  amongst  many  of 
our  noble  edifices)  is  daubed  almost  throughout 
with  the  brush  and  the  whitewash,  and  I could 
wish  that  any  observations  in  your  valuable 
journal  would  lead  the  authorities  not  only  to  take 
the  matter  into  serious  consideration,  but  to  set 
to  work  in  good  earnest,  and  let  all  the  vile  coat- 
ing be  removed,  so  that  nothing  but  the  stone 
itself,  which  is  very  fine,  should  be  exposed  to 
view.  The  interior  of  the  building  is  entirely 
spoiled  by  this  evil.  Surely  there  is  money  in  the 
Minster  funds  to  do  away  with  this,  as  a certain 
amount  is  spent  annually  in  repairs  and  renova- 
tions, and  this,  indeed,  would  be  a glorious  renova- 
sion.  One  good  thing  in  the  interior  they  are 
doing,  viz.  polishing  the  pillars  of  Purbeck  marble 
which  run  round  the  building  in  the  arcade,  and 
which  until  now  were  in  a very  dirty  state.  Let 
them,  in  order  to  beautify  their  Minster,  and  to 
set  a good  example  to  others,  continue  tlie  good 
work  they  have  begun,  and  cleanse  all  the  stone- 
work. Another  eyesore  in  the  building  is  the 
orgau-screen,  one  of  the  vilest  erectioiis,  I should 

think,  extant,  in  a church  of  any  pretensions, 

badly  proportioned,  with  rounded  arch  leading  to 
choir,  Corinthian  columns,  and  painted  niches,  in 
a church  built  mainly  in  the  Early  English  and 
the  Perpendicular  style.  How  much  better  would 
it  have  been,  if,  instead  of  raising  money  by  sub- 
scription (which  is  now  being  done)  for  filling  tbe 
west  window  with  stained  glass,  and  making  that 
which  is  now  fine  still  finer,  they  had  removed 
what  is  actually  bad,  and  raised  an  organ-screen 
worthy  of  the  noble  building  and  the  instrument! 
Then,  indeed,  there  would  have  been  some  com- 


pleteness in  the  interior.  I trust  this  may  be 
the  means  of  causing  others  to  see  that  the  build- 
ings over  which  they  have  some  control  are  no 
longer  desecrated  by  the  whitewasher. 

A Loyee  op  Good  Taste. 


GRAVE  DOINGS,  HEREFORD 
CATHEDRAL.* 

SiE, — Your  leading  article  on  Saturday  last, 
respecting  “ Grave  Doings  in  Hereford  Cathe- 
dral,” is  so  replete  with  unjust  censure,  that  iu 
justice  to  the  present  Dean  and  Chapter,  and 
architect  also,  it  must  not  be  allowed  to  pass 
without  a few  remarks  from  those  who  are  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  tbe  peculiar  circum- 
stances in  which  Hereford  is  placed.  Myself,  and 
probably  all  the  authorities  of  our  cathedral,  can 
entirely  agree  with  the  excellent  remarks  of  the 
former  part  of  your  article.  It  is  deeply  to  be 
regretted  that  so  much  mischief  and  ill-feeling 
should  be  caused  simply  from  the  eftiisions  of  a 
visitor,  who  does  not  appear  to  have  consulted  the 
local  guide-books,  or  made  any  inquiries  from 
those  who  would  gladly  have  given  every  infor- 
mation on  those  matters  which  appear  to  have 
aroused  such  bitter  incliguation. 

The  contractor  certainly  did  issue  orders  to  his 
men  not  to  enter  into  conversation  with  visitors; 
not  that  they  had  any  information  to  withhold, 
but  that  they  might  pursue  their  work  unhin- 
dered. I do  complain  that  such  censorious  re- 
marks should  be  published  unless  strictly  time,  and 
explanations  ofiered  on  the  spot  proved  unsatisfac- 
tory. I do  uot  now  attempt  to  answer  in  detail 
the  remarks  made  in  your  journ.al;  but  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  make  the  fullest  statements  in 
our  local  papers  at  once,  and  to  challenge  any 
dissatisfied  iiersons  to  come  forward  to  examine 
the  truth  of  the  statements  we  are  prepared  to 
offer.  Why  did  not  the  writer  of  the  article  in- 
quire for  the  dean  or  canon  in  residence,  for  the 
clerk  of  the  works,  who  is  always  on  the  spot,  or 
for  some  one  (and  there  are  several)  rcsideut,  who 
would  have  obliged  him  with  all  the  information 
they  possessed  ? 

To  lii.s  most  serious  charge  of  human  bones  lying 
scattered  about  and  “ cast  to  tbe  dogs,”  the  matter 
is  simply  as  follows  : — Tbe  surface  of  the  chapter- 
house  yard  being  18  inches  higher  than  the  level 
of  the  church,  the  soil  to  that  depth  has  been 
removed.  No  skeletons  have  ever  been  discovered, 
simply  because  there  is  no  evidence  of  any  burials 
having  ever  taken  place  there.  The  whole  of  this 
soil  was  the  accumulation  of  many  years,  having 
been  gradually  brought  there  whenever  an  excess 
of  soil  in  the  adjoining  churchyard  occurred  by  the 
formation  of  vaults  and  graves.  Vben  brought 
into  this  yard  many  yoai’s  ago,  it  abounded  with 
fragments  of  human  bones.  These  remains  were 
ordered  to  be  deposited  under  the  old  chapter- 
house whenever  the  workmen  met  with  any,  and 
these  are  the  bones  the  writer  in  the  Builder 
went  out  of  his  way  to  discover,  and  which  never 
were  inside  the  walls  of  the  cathedral  since  the 
day  that  the  burial  service  was  read  over  them. 
The  removal  of  about  a dozen  effigies  and  brasses 
of  bishops  and  deans  was  eifected  some  seventeen 
years  ago,  solely  for  the  purpose  of  their  better 
preservation.  I am  fully  prepared  to  prove  that, 
whatever  antiquarian  research  may  here  have  been 
made  by  deceased  authorities,  yet  iu  no  case  were 
human  remains  ever  wantonly  exposed  or  disturbed. 

I am  also  prepared  to  bring  forward  the  testimony 
of  persons  employed  in  removing  those  very  stones, 
in  corroboration  of  this  statement.  I can  venture 
to  say  that  facilities  will  be  given  to  those  who 
doubt  it  to  examine  tbe  very  spots  where  these 
memorials  had  so  long  rested,  and  where  thej'  will 
soon  he  once  more  carefully  replaced.  "We  believe 
that  a sum  of  500Z.  will  be  devoted  to  this  object. 
The  decoration  of  the  nave  and  the  wretched  tiles 
on  its  floor  are  universally  condemned  by  every 
one  here,  and  we  have  to  thank  Mr.  Cottingham 
alone  for  them  both. 

It  is  hard  to  censure  the  present  generation  for 
tbe  lamentable  loss  of  an  immense  number  of 
splendid  brasses  which  once  adorned  our  floors.  No 
less  than  180  had  disappeared  in  1717 ; and  iu 
1790  it  is  said  that  two  tons  weiglit  were  sold  to  a 
brazier,  most  of  them  being  fortunately  recovered 
by  the  celebrated  Mr.  Gough.  Those  uow  left  are 
highly  prized,  aud  although  laid  aside  for  safety, 
are  by  no  means  cast  aside.  Having  received  very 
unfair  treatment  in  your  columns,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  other  antiquarian  visitors  may  be  induced  to 

• At  the  last  moment  before  going  to  press,  we  received 
the  following  communication  from  Mr.  Havergal,  toge- 
ther with  one  of  greater  length  from  Mr.  G.  G.  Scott,  and  a 
third  signed  “ William  Bradford,  foreman,”  on  the  same 
subject.  We  insert  Mr.  Havergal’s  letter  without  com- 
ment, and  will  return  to  the  matter  next  week. 
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examine  the  works  now  in  progress,  and  render  a 
different  account  of  what  they  may  hear  as  well  as 
The  clerk  of  the  works  will,  I am  sure,  assist 


every  inquirer  for  information,  and  will  doubtless 

^ 1_ I cnfll.  Wltll 


cause  them  to  leave  this  interesting  spot  w 
anything  but  outraged  or  discontented  feelings. 

Fejjs'CIS  T.  Haveegal, 

Minor  Canon  of  Hereford. 


ASSOCIATION  OF  FOREMEN  ENGINEERS. 

Ox  Saturday  last,  the  monthly  meeting  of  the 
members  of  the  Association  of  Foremen  of  the 
Engineering  Trade,  took  place  in  the  City,  Mr.  J. 
Newton  presided,  and  after  the  disposal  of  some 
routine  business,  and  the  election  of  two  new 
members,  Mr.  Keyte  proceeded  to  read  a paper  on 


I take  no  notice  of  myself,  as  my  design  has 
been  purchased,  and  I have  letters  by  me  to  cor- 
roborate the  above.  J-  F*  Jokes. 

Allow  me  to  state  that  I have  been  met  in  the 
most  straightforward  and  honourable  manner 
throughout  by  the  Rev.  Canon  Murphy,  who  is 
not  answerable  for  the  “fancies”  of  an  unintelli- 
gent committee. 


CLERKS  OP  WORKS. 

SiE, — Following  up  w’hat  has  beeu  said  about 
builders’  foremen,  there  is  another  important  class 
of  men  who  require  the  aid  of  your  powerful  and 
impartial  pen : I mean  the  clerks  of  works. 

I need  not  here  describe  the  importance  of  the 
office  of  clerk  of  works,  especially  when  in  contact 
with  the  class  of  foremen  which  has  been  referred 


“Heavy  Iron  Castings.”  The  best  modes  of  ^ a„l,itect 


--  ./  e.  . 1 !•  i LU,  IlUr  llUrt  UlUliU  uuc  

making  patterns,  preparing  xaouldiiig,  1 the  honesty  of  the  clerk  of  works, 

and  casting,  were  explained,  in  addition  to  1 j Jq  think  that  in*  too  many  instances  the 
marks  upon  the  kind.s  of  furnace  best  adapted,  and' receive  that  protection  from  the 
iron  most  applicable,  for  large  productious  of  the  i pfeggTon  which  the  faithful  of  them  merit.  We 
foundry.  Diagrams  illustrated  the  paper,  which  g,,ppose  the  clerk  of  works  in  the  early 


was  listened  to  with  interest  by  the  numerous 
auditory,  and  a vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  Mr. 
Keyte  at  its  conclusion. 

On  the  next  monthly  meeting  night,  Jlr.  John 
Briggs,  it  was  stated,  would  read  a paper  on  the 
“Concussion  of  Water.” 


with  vertical  passages  through  it,  and  each  brick  j 
is  formed  of  a length  corresponding  with  the  j 
thickness  of  the  intended  hollow  wall  in  which  it  I 
is  to  he  used,  except  where  the  wall  is  to  consist  | 
of  three  parts ; thou  each  brick  is  made  of  a length  1 
equal  to  the  thickness  of  two  parts  of  the  wall,  \ 
aud  the  space  between  them.  The  sides  of  each  j 
brick  are  made  with  projections  aud  grooves,  and 
the  bedding  faces  of  the  brick  have  hollows  sunk, 
so  as  to  prevent  any  moisture  from  flowing  from 
the  external  to  the  iiiternul  wall : the  edges  of 
each  end  of  the  brick  are  hold, 

when  laid,  the  external  aud  internal  walls  more 
firmly  together. 

Macuixery  for  MAxrFACTURixG  Bricks, 
Tiles,  &c.  — H.  Clayton,  Upper  Park-place, 
Dorset-square.  Dated  9th  August,  1858.-— In 
order  to  give  the  alternating  motions  aud  periods 
of  rest  to  the  rollers  applied  to  or  iu  dies,  or  to 
expressing  orifices,  when  expressing  clay  or  brick- 
earth,  a cam  is  applied  to  the  main  or  driving 
shaft.  This  cam  is  arranged  to  move  the  pulleys 
which  drive  the  bands,  so  that  they  may  alter- 
nately gear  with,  or  be  carried  round  by,  the 
upright  shaft  on  which  they  are  placed,  the  one 


part  of  his  career  apprenticed  to  either  joiner  or  ^ 

mason,  -lifter  serving  his  time,  hemust  for  a con- ; the  shaft  to  turn  within  it  when 


COMPETITION  FOR  CHURCH— SS.  PETER 
AND  PAUL,  CORK. 

Sir, — Your  correspondent,  “ One  of  the  Hum- 
bugged,” evidently  is  not  aware  of  the  very  hum- 
bugging way  in  which  the  above  competition  was 
managed;  and  as  I have  just  returned  from  Cork, 
and  have  seen  all  the  designs,  and  also  heard  of 
some  of  the  committee’s  doings,  if  you  will  allow 
me,  I think  I can  give  your  corro.spondcnt,  and 
your  readers  generally,  a little  information  about 
the  matter. 

In  the  first  place  it  has  been  iu  contemplation, 
some  time  back,  to  rebuild  this  church,  and 
Messrs.  Pugin  and  Murray  furuished  designs  for 
it,  which  1 have  seen,  and  very  good  ones  they 
were ; but  for  some  reason  a competition  was  de- 
termined upon,  though  it  was  intended,  from  the 
first,  that  Mr.  Pugin  should  have  it.  A com- 
mittee was  appointed,  composed  of  retailers  in 
soap,  candles,  tea,  sugar,  whiskey,  shoes,  carvers 
and  gilders,  &c.  and  who  admit,  themselves,  that 
they  know  nothing  of  architecture.  Seven  archi- 
tects, Pugin,  Uadfield,  Murray,  Atkins,  I^ichoUs, 
Wigley,  llurley,  and  J.  P.  Jones,  two  builders, 
and  some  students  of  the  School  of  Design,  Cork, 
competed. 

My  design  was  acknowledged  on  all  hands  to  be 
the  best,  but  the  committee  made  an  excuse, 
because  I coloured,  that  I broke  the  rules ; this  my 
instruction  did  not  prohibit ; and  I even  asked  the 
question,  and  was  allowed  to  do  so,  and  I also 
engaged  to  get  my  design  erected  for  the  sum  at 
their  disposal ; bat  their  objection  I care  not  now 
to  notice,  for  the  Rev.  Canon  Murphy,  for  whom 
the  church  is  to  be  erected,  and,  indeed,  who  is 
going  to  do  it  almost  at  his  own  expense,  wrote  to 
me,  stating  “that  there  could  be  no  doubt,  or 
question,  as  to  the  superior  merit  of  my  design.” 
The  committee,  as  I was  a Protestant,  prejudiced 


siderable  time  work  as  journeyman,  to  acquire  that 
self-coufidence  aud  practical  knowledge  to  qualify 
him  as  a clerk  of  works.  Iu  add  tion  to  Ills  daily 
employment,  his  evenings  are  speut  in  studying 
architectural  books,  plans,  &c.  in  preference  to 
spending  such  time,  as  is  too  ofteu  the  case,  with 
his  fellow-workmen  in  the  alehouse.  By  such  per- 
severance be  becomes  conspicuous  to  his  employer 
by  his  superior  manners,  his  attention  ti  aud  sound 
execution  of  the  work  intrusted  to  his  charge; 
and  thus,  eventually,  his  employer,  anxious  to 
reward  his  merit,  recommends  him  to  an  architect 
as  clerk  of  works.  Immediately  he  receives  this 
appointment  he  must  assume  that  superiority  over 
workmen  which  the  office  necessarily  demands.  He 
performs  the  duties  of  the  office  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  architect  so  long  as  he  may  require  his  ser- 
vices : he  discharges  him  with  a testimonial  of  good 
character  and  competency,  and  thus  leaves  him  to 
seek  another  engigemeiit  without  rendering  him 
any  further  assistance.  Should  he  not  succeed,  he 
must  return  to  bis  former  trade,  subject  to  the 
ridicule  of  those  who  are  ever  ready  to  take  advan- 
tage of  his  fallen  position. 

Could  you  suggest  something  to  the  profession 
to  remedy  this  evil,  you  would  be  conferring  upon 
the  clerk  of  works  a great  boon.  I have  tliought 
that,  in  the  event  of  an  architect  discharging  a , 
clerk  of  works  with  a good  testimonial,  as  a reward  ' 
and  encouragement,  as  well  as  to  assist  him  to 
another  situation,  a register-office  should  be  esta- 
blished by  the  authority  of  the  Institute  for  the 
purpose  of  entering  the  names  of  all  clerks  of  works ; 
such  names  to  be  entered  by  the  late  employer, 
as  a guatantee  of  their  being  efficient  men ; so  that 
when  an  architect  requires  the  assistance  ot  a clerk 
of  works,  he  would  apply  to  the  register-office, 
and  the  appointment  would  be  given  to  him  who 
is  the  senior  on  the  list. 

A Well-wisher  of  this  ihportaxt  Class, 


patents  connected  WITH  BUILDING 
MAxrFACTCEE  OF  Bricks  AXD  other  Articles 


the  other  pulley  is  held  by,  and  carried  round 
with,  the  shaft.  The  two  pulleys  by  two  bands 
give  motion  to  two  screw  shafts,  each  of  which 
gives  motion  to  two  screw  wlieels,  which  are  fixed 
on  the  axis  of  the  rollers  applied  to  or  in  the  dies 
or  moulding  orifices  of  the  machine.  In  order  to 
sustain  and  guide  the  end  of  the  bar  to  which  the 
cutter  wires  are  strained,  a bridge  is  fixed  across 
the  cutting  frame,  the  upper  surface  of  which  is 
foi-mecl  to  a curve  corresponding  with  that  de- 
scribed by  the  bar.  On  the  end  of  the  bar  a roller 
or  truck  is  applied,  which  runs  on  the  surface  of 
the  bridge.  The  wires  are  tightened  by  means  of 
screw  nuts,  which  receive  within  them  the  stems 
or  short  rods  to  which  the  ends  of  the  wires  arc 
attached.  These  short  rods  slide  through  the  bar 
in  square  or  angular  holes,  which  prevent  their 
tiiriiiiig  in  the  holes,  and  the  screw  threads  are 
cut  at  the  four  angles  of  the  short  arms  or  stems. 

Fire-places  or  Stotes. — J.  Billing,  Abing- 
don-street,  Westminster,  London.  Dated  3rd 
July,  1858. — This  invention  consists  in  conducting 
a supply  of  air  from  the  exterior  of  the  room  to 
the  fire  by  meaiis  of  a passage  in  the  wall  or  floor, 
or  other  convenient  place.  The  patentee  causes 
this  passage  to  communicate  with  an  aperture  or 
apertures  in  one  side  of  the  fire-place  or  stove, 
and  conducts  a pipe  or  passage  over  or  round  the 
fire-place  to  another  aperture  on  the  other  side 
of  the  fire-place.  These  apertures  .supply  the  air 
to  the  fire  and  to  the  room.  They  are  provided 
with  valves  or  regulators,  aud  may  be  adjusted  to 
direct  the  air  in  such  a manner  as  to  counteract 
accidental  draughts  in  the  room.  By  regulating 
the  valves  suitably  the  tempciatuve  of  tlic  room 
may  be  raised  or  lowered  at  pleasure. 

Stoves. — J.  Clinton  Henderson,  Albany,  New 
York,  U.8.  Dated  14th  June,  1858.— The  natiu-c 
of  tills  invention  consists  of  a combustion  chanihei 
above  the  fire,  and  within  a radiating  chainher, 
whereby  the  products  of  combustion  (such  as  sinokt 
and  ga.«es  from  bituminous  and  other  coals  or  fuel 
are  confined  withiu  the  first  combustion  chamber 
where  they  are  submitted  to  sufficient  beat  to  pro 


my  own  price.  So  far  for  iny  part 


T the  matter-  i : surrouiuling  atmosphere, 

1 me  uniLLci , | g^jpioynient  of  the  Torbaiie  mineral,  and  such  like 


but,  sir,  other  competitors  have  been  most  shame- 1 in  the  manufacture  of  carburetted  hydro-  i 

fully  used.  For  instance,  Mr.  Murray’s  dwip  was  . ' jg  a black  colour,  I 

reierted.  because,  it  is  said,  he  had  some  chnevence  P i. •.  c,,q1  nffor 


AI’I'AEATUS  foe  EEOrLATIXG  THE  FLOW  01 
Passage  of  Fluids. — J.  Robertson,  Glasgow.— 


rejcctc,;.  teoause,  it  is  said,  ho  had  some  taros'in  licaps  in  the  open  air  without  fuel,  after  ; ,„„.„„„i,.ation.  Dated  22iul  June,  1858.-A 

noth  Mr.  Pugin  ; and  the  cteign  to  "h.ch  the  s„l,jectcd  to  per-  to  the  purpose  of  regnla 


„ . . - 1 3 -k  “ f A -.n  1 ““'“‘o  -.1 --t—  applied  to  the  purpose  of  regulating  the  supply  0 

first  prize  was  given  would  he  a di>grace  to  aii  calciiiatinn,  the  result  is  white  masses  or  ^,j“j^jjging-water  to  water-closets,  this  inveutioi 

ironfoimder.  _ The  parapet  of  the  tower,  tor  m-  friable  material,  which  has  been  pougists  under  one  modification  of  a short  cylla 

rtanee,  was  siimlar  to  the  cresting  of  the  fender  ; “anhydrous  silicate  of  qj.ic.ii  chamber  of  pretty  large  diameter,  having 

in  my  office.  The  whole  thing  was  such  as  chil-  jjimjji„^_»‘  the  patentee  has  found  that  by  ton  and  bottom  cover  screwed  on.  The  bottoi 
dren  make  with  cardboard,  or  what  you  see  on  _ in  n s.iHnliK-  fiim  Tiowdcrod  i ~...i  +1... 

china  plates,  or  the 
Putting  my  own  design  c 

give  you  my  impartial  y.  .....  - improve,  .i.........  ...  , 

Murray’s  was  the  best  exterior;  Atkms  s the  hi-st  enables  clays  which  could  not  tgth  June.  1858.  — This  invention  relates  t 

4 A.,  t .....  . k* . ..1.  ...1 .1  k . rT  flflhplli  flTlfl  — . . , .»  ..I 


interior;  Nicholls’s  second  best;  Hadfield  and  imrotofore  be  emploved  for  producing  numerous  ' ^“"facturing  laths  used  for  plastering  purpose 

o/»nrknn^ii^nll V rtr  llPvfcctlv’  tO  bc  Casllv  ' i fliriT,,  it^  ot  t\V( 


Goldie’s  third.  Piigiii’s  was  a very  poor  design  and  "titles’ econoraicMly  or  perfectly  to  he  casUy  "them  ’ in  comhinatioris' of  tw, 

carelessly  got  up,  as  I suppose  he  was  sure  ot  it,  .i^.j-ojight,  perfectly  moulded,  and  capable  of  being  tijree  four,  or  other  combinations  of  grcati 
under  any  circumstances.  Murray  s.  Atkins  s,  and  i;il„ed.  j number,  instead  of  singly,  ns  at  present  usei 

Mcholls’s,  were  really  heautiM  drawings,  as  were  | Bkicks.  - G.  Hollaud-street,  ' .j|,„  tentee  makes  tlio  laths  in  the  form  of  pe: 

Goldies  Hurleys  was  what  g,„.,5y._])ated  3rd  July,  1858.— In  i sheets,  of  a width  and  lengt 

graving  stylo,  cast-iron  Uesign.  .qi.  bricks,  in  place  of  using  cast-  i according  to  the  wood  to  be  used,  or  other  circun 


also  Hadfield  and 
you  may  call  the  engrav 


j’  _ j-i  e.  , iiuiiiuinckui  1114;  .111  isiivnss,  ...  I"....--  --  o 1 accorume  Lo  me  wuuu  Lu  uv  uoui-.,  v>.  a....... 

The  caiivaasiiigot  the  committee  was  l.eyond  com.  l.erotofore,  clay  or  Iirick-cartli  is  here  I “ jp  fems  the  separatk 

wrphpnsiriTi  t flsrmf?  nf  tliPin  said,  he  was  bacl'iereil  , , j R.r  <,T».foeaitirr  . „ . , , ii._  ..  : ...,,1  i..,i,i  fl 


prehension:asoneoftlieinsaid,hewp“hadgered”  ""pwq^and  the  bricks  are  formed  by  expressing  "f  the  lathsto  receive  and  hold  tl 

till  night  by  one  of  the  competitors  plastic  state  through  moulding  ' piaster  by  piercing  battens  or  planks  with  parall 


from  morning 
and  his  friends. 

I think  the  followin; 


I think  the  following  would  be  a fair  decision  : hollow  are  thus  made.  Each  brick  is  made  ' between  the  foists  or  timbers  on  which  they  are 

Atkins,  Mumiv,  Nichols,  Hadfield  and  Goldie, k«  « «niid  nipcp  at  the  parts 

Tl..  f,c„,»i,..n«f«T4nhiuhP(ii.iihei;nirineCT-.  he  nailed,  leaving  a solid  piece  ai  me  puiws 


_ chiyv 
' orifices  c 


dies.  Bricks  to  bond  walls  which  are  , ^ ipngth  corresponding  with  the  distun 


Pugin, 


Chiefly  from  the  lists  published  iu  the  Engineer.  [ be  uailed, 


I piece  i 
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;ontact  with  tlie  joists,  &,c.  After  piercing  the 
lattens,  which  luay  be  done  by  punching,  or  liy 
ircuhir  saws,  or  by  other  means,  he  cuts  them  into 
bin  boards  or  sheets.  In  this  state  combined  laths 
TC  i-eady  for  use.  Laths  of  this  inannfactnre  are 
[uichly  and  firmly  secured  in  position  by  driving 
he  nails  through  the  solid  part  of  the  board  or 
heets,  besides  requiring  a much  smaller  number 
'f  nails  than  is  used  for  ordinary  laths  to  cover 
he  same  surfiice. 


PROVINCIAL  NEWS. 

Heading. — The  coruer-stono  of  the  new  Masonic 
fall  has  been  laid  here,  with  the  usual  ceremouial 
'f  the  craft. 

Ji  ineJiester. — Tlie  Corn-Exchange  Committee 
lavo  resolved  to  inclose  with  a partially-glazed 
oof  the  area  in  the  centre  of  the  building,  at  a 
ost  not  exceeding  500Z.  in  conformity  with  the 
ilans  submitted  by  Mr.  .J.  Colson,  architect. 

Gloucester— 'YhQ  street  architecture  of  this  city 
3 assuming  new  forms.  The  local  Chronicle  speaks 
f the  design  to  erect  two  new  houses  on  the  site 
f two  old  ones  in  We.stgate-street.  Mr.  Knight, 
f Cheltenham,  is  the  architect,  and  Messrs.  Win- 
ate,  of  this  city,  are  the  bni]der.s.  The  fronts  are 

0 be  of  freestone,  in  the  Veuetiaii  Gothic  stylo, 
awed  and  ornamented,  and  with  plate-glass  will- 
ows. Tlie  old  houses  now  in  course  of  demolition  ! 
ate  from  the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
'he  timber  frame-work  was  of  substantial  oak, 
nd  is  even  now  in  good  condition.  On  one  of  the 
iscia  boards  were  carved  the  arms  of  the  twelve 
uilils  or  trades  union  of  which  Gloucester  formerlv 
oa.stod.  The  carving  over  the  old  shop  is  to  be 
icorporated  into  tlie  design  of  the  new.  The 
usinoRsjircmises  of  Mr.  Wheeler,  seedsman,  Nortli- 
ate-street,  have  just  been  completed  by  Messrs, 
ledland  and  Maberly.  The  design  is  a kind  of 
ite  Italian  or  Lombardic  style.  This  building  Las 
Iso  been  erected  by  Messrs.  Wingate. 

Plymouth. — Alterations  and  extensions  are  now 
eing  made  to  the  offices  of  the  South  Devon  Rail- 
way Company  at  Plymouth,  under  the  direction  of 
Ir._ Alfred  Norman,  of  Devonport,  architect.  The 
dditioual  accommodation  thus  acquired  is  in  con- 
jqucncG  of  the  almost  immediate  opening  of  the 
orinvall  and  Tavistock  lines,  which  terminate  at 
jis  station. 

Sandbach. — The  public  building  recently  com- 
letcd  at  S.mdhaeh  has  been  inaugurated,  by  the 
.mniiig  of  the  last  completed  portion  of  the  build- 
ig,.vi/..  the  Corn  Exchange.  The  reading-room, 
bniry,  and  lecture-hall,  have  been  opened  for 
)mc  time.  One  portion  will  be  appropriated  to 
1C  Sandbach  Library  and  Scientific  Institute, 
lother  to  the  purpose  of  a reading-room  and 
brary  in  connection  with  that  institution.  The 
iiilding  is  of  brick,  with  ornamented  stone  work. 

: has  been  erected  from  a design  by  Mr.  Scott, 
owards  defraying  the  cost  of  its  erection,  the 
im  of  2,100?.  has  been  raised  by  voluntary  sub- 
Tiptioiis,  and  there  still  remains  a debt  unpaid 
' COO/,  exclusive  of  the  sum  required  for  in- 
•easing  tlie  collection  of  books,  maps,  <tc.  for  the 
biary. 

Womhourne.  — Plans  have  been  prepared  by 
ir.  Bidlake,  of  Wolverhampton,  architect,  for  the 
•eetioii  of  a new  school-building,  comprising 
)ys,  girls,  and  infants’  schools.  Advertisements 
'!•  tenders  were  ordered  by  the  Committee  to 
J inserted  in  the  Wolverhampton  Chronicle  SlwA 
10  Builder.  A total  of  1,200/.  has  already  been 
■cured  towards  the  building  fund,  but  this  sum 
ill  not  be  sufticieut  to  meet  the  entire  e.\penses. 
Chester.  — Mr.  Kitchen,  says  the  Chester 
hromcle,  has  commenced  his  contract  for  the 
iw  bank,  and  is  busy  laying  the  foundations  fol- 
io buihliug.  The  architect,  Mr.  Williams,  of 
iverpool,  has  appointed  Mr.  IV.  Haiilcey,  builder, 
'this  city,  as  clerk  of  the  works.  'The  contractor 
r making  the  bricks  for  the  proposed  additions 

1 tlm  County  Lunatic  Asylum  has  commenced 
ler.ations;  and  the  works  are  intrusted  to  Mr. 
ensoii. 

Liverpool.— 'T\\e  foundation  stone  of  the  Infant 
rpluni  Asylum  has  been  hud.  The  new  edifice 
or  300  infant  orphauB)  is  to  be  built  in  Melville- 
jicc,  contiguous  to  the  Orphan  Asylum  for  boys, 
id  in  tlie  same  style.  Mv.  John  Cunningham  is 
le  nrchitect.  The  design  has  been  so  arranged 
itb  these  buildings  and  with  the  Church  of  the 
ply  Innocents,  as  to  render  the  whole  a symme- 

ical  group. A new  e.xchimgc-rooni,  which  it 

proposed  to  erect  in  Liverpool,  will,  it  is  said, 

I Oiiu  of  the  largest  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
eatiy  exceeding  in  size  the  large  hall  in  St. 
Jorge’s  Hall.  The  length  will  be  135  feet,  the 
eadtii  95  feet,  and  tbo  height  60  feet. 

Bedlhigton. — A new  school  at  Bedliiigton  has 


been  formally  opened.  There  is  room  for  nearly 
200  children,  and  the  cost,  exclusive  of  site,  is  about 
800Z.  Tlie  contractors  for  the  building  wore 
Messrs.  Trotter  and  White,  Jlorpeth. 

Sunderland: — The  bridge  at  Sunderland  has 
been  re-opened,  though  not  quite  finished.  The 
width,  both  in  its  carriage  and  passenger  ro.ads,  is 
considerably  greater,  while  the  gradients  are  much 
more  easy  : the  crown  of  the  arch  is  considerably 
reduced,  and  the  bridge  may  almost  be  said,  to  be 
level. 


ARCHITECTS’  ACTIONS. 

Ward  V.  Lou'ndes. — The  plaintiff  in  this  action 
(tried  at  Glouee.^ter  on  the  2 ml  inst.)  was  an  archi- 
tect at  Hanley,  in  Staffordshire,  and  he  sued  the 
defendant,  who  was  clerk  to  the  Local  Board  of 
Health  to  the  Tunslnll  district,  to  recover  a sum 
of  money  which  ho  alleged  was  due  to  him  in 
respect  of  certain  designs  which  he  bad  sent  in  to 
the  former  Tunstall  Improvement  Commissioners, 
and  which  had  been  approved  of  by  them,  for  the  ^ 
construction  of  a new  market.  The  present  hoard 
bad  appointed  another  architect,  and  the  plaintift' 
now  claimed  his  2^  per-centage  upon  the  plan 
wliich  ho  had  sent  in,  and  which  hud  been  ap- 
proved, and  ho  also  claimed  a sum  of  31/.  lOs.  in 
respect  of  services  rendered  to  the  present  board. 
Tliere  were  sixteen  pleas  on  the  record,  raising 
various  questions,  and  in  the  result,  Mr.  Baron 
Channel!  directed  the  jury  to  find  for  the  plaiutiff, 
giving  the  defendant  leave  to  move  on  five  points 
reserved  in  his  favour. 


DECISIONS  UNDER  METROPOLITAN 
BUILDING  ACT. 

Me.ssrs.  D.  Noams  and  Son,  biiilcler.s.  of  Hiyh-street 
Tootine,  appeared  before  Mr.  Paynter,  at  the  Police-court 
at  Wandsworth,  on  Thursday,  March  3lst,  to  answer  the 
complaint  of  Mr.  A.  J.  Hiscocks,  the  surveyor  of  building's 
for  Wandsworth  and  Tooling,  for  neglecting  to  give  him, 
as  such  district  surveyor,  due  notice  previously  to  the 
cutting:  down  parts  of  an  external  wall  to  a house  in  the 
occupation  of  Mr.  Goodlieart.  Thev  pleaded  )iot  guilty 

The  district  surveyor  described  the  work,  and  said  that 
such  cutting  away  could  not  be  done  without  great  care, 
or  without,  in  most  instances,  doing  lasting  damage  to 
the  structure.  This  proceeding  was  taken  as  a matter  of 
principle,  to  try  the  question,  and  not  for  penalty. 

Messrs.  Norris  ailiuitted  having  done  as  the  complainant 
alleged,  but  said  they  did  not  consider  it  came  within  the 
meaning  of  an  alteration,  as  it  was  merely  to  put  in  win- 
dows down  to  tlie  floor. 

Mr.  Paynter  considered  that  .such  work  too  frequently 
involved  serious  damage  to  buildings : he  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  nature  of  such  work,  and  instanced 
buildings  in  the  Temple,  which  had  been  brought  to  pre- 
mature destruction,  by  cutting  down  the  brickwork 
between  the  piers.  Notice  should  have  been  given  : how- 
ever,  as  this  was  merely  to  try  the  question,  he  would  in- 
flict a uominal  penalty  only,  with  costs. 


THE  FALL  OF  STAIRS  AT  POLYTECHNIC 
INSTITUTION. 

Brnzier  v.  The  Directurs  nf  the  Jn^titutiijn. 

Tins  was  an  action  to  recover  damages  for  an  injury 
alleged  to  have  been  sustained  by  the  negligence  of  the 
defendants. 

Mr.  Lush.  Q.C.  Mr.  T.  J.  Clark,  and  Mr.  G.irtli,  were 
for  tlie  plaintift.  Mr.  Edwin  James,  Q,C.  and  Mr.  Joseph 
Brown  appeared  on  the  other  side. 

The  defendants  in  this  arc  the  directors  of  the  Poly- 
tecliiiic  Institution,  in  Regent-street,  and  the  action  was 
brought  by  the  plaintiff,  who  is  a young  woman  in  humble 
circumstances,  to  recover  ilamages  for  iujuries  she  sus- 
tained by  the  falling  of  the  staircase  at  the  Institution  on 
the  3rd  of  Jamiaty  lost.  The  plaintiff  was  one  of  the  un- 
fortunate  persons  present  on  the  occasion ; but  although 
she  fell  a considerable  distance,  she  escaped  without  re- 
ceiving any  material  injury.  It  was  alleged  that  this 
accident  arose  from  the  defendants  having,  a sluirt  time 
before  the  accident,  caused  the  stone  steps  of  the  stair- 
c ISC  to  be  repaired,  and  that  this  was  done  improperly  by 
cutting  a groove  to  let  in  some  iron  plating,  about  (i  inches 
from  the  place  where  they  were  inserted  in  the  wall, 
which  had  the  effect  of  weakening  them,  and  the  conse- 
quence was  that  the  whole  of  them  broke  at  the  spot 
where  the  groove  had  been  made,  and  that  tills  was  the 
cause  of  the  mischief. 

Evidence  to  this  effect  was  given  by  Mr.  Jarvis,  of 
Southwark,  Mr.  Laxton,  and  Mr.  Christopher  Bales. 

On  the  i>art  of  the  defendants  Mr.  Marsh  Nelson,  Mr. 
Renton,  Mr.  James  Thomson,  Mr.  Ashpitel,  and  Mr.  C.  H. 
Smith  were  e.xamined. 

Mr.  Justice  Wightinan  summed  up  the  whole  of  the 
evidence  very  caretully,  and  in  the  result  left  four  ques- 
li-ins  for  the  consideration  of  the  jury first,  whether  the 
defendants  had  themselves  been  guilty  of  negligence  • 
secondly,  whether  they  had  employed  competent  persons 
to  perform  the  duty  of  making  the  alterations  that  were 
required;  thirdly,  whether,  supposing  they  had  done  so, 
those  persons  had  perlormed  the  duty  cast  upon  them  in  a 
proper  and  w'orkinanlike  manner;  and,  fourthly,  whether 
the  accident  was  attributable  to  their  neglect  in  this  par- 
ticular, or  to  the  defective  manner  in  which  the  building 
had  been  originally  constructed. 

Tlie  jury  retired’  at  half-past  five  o’clock,  and  at  half- 
past  six  they  returned  int  > court,  and  said  that,  with 
regard  to  the  first  question,  they  were  of  opinion  that 
tliere  had  been  no  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  de- 
fendants personally;  as  to  the  second  question,  they 
were  of  opinion  that  they  had  employed  competent  per- 
-‘•ons  to  make  the  alterations ; as  to  the  third,  they  could 
not  undertake  to  say  that  the  persons  so  employed  had 
taken  the  proper  method  to  repair  the  staircase  in 
quc.stion. 

Mr.  Justice  Wightman  interposed,  and  said  the  ques- 


tion was  one  of  negligence,  and  he  should  request  the 
jury  to  say  yes  or  no  to  the  question  whether  the  persons 
employed  by  the  defendants  to  make  the  alterations  had 
exercised  the  necessary  skill  and  caution  to  effect  that 
object  ? 

Tlie  jury  then  again  retired,  and  were  absent  more  than 
an  hour,  and  upon  their  return  into  court  said  they  were 
of  opinion  that  proper  skill  and  caution  had  not  been 
exercised  by  the  persons  employed  by  the  defendants  to 
make  the  repairs  and  alterations,  and  they  therefore 
returned  a verdict  for  the  plaintiff,  with  lOf.  damages. 


^oolis  ^ifrcibch. 

The  "Engineer's  Journal,  Mailioay,  Puhlic  Works, 

and  Mining  Gazette,  of  India  and  the  Colonies. 
The  Calcutta  E?igineer's  Journal  has  got  into  a 
second  volume,  and,  what  is  of  more  consequence, 
is  improving  as  it  goes.  AYe  had  occasion  to 
differ  from  it  in  respect  of  Indian  hospitals,  and 
to  controvert  its  statements,  hut  that  does  not 
prevent  us  from  bearing  evidence  to  its  useful- 
ness. India  offers  a good  field  for  engineering 
skill,  and  such  a journal^  as  this  maybe  of  the 
greatest  service  to  the  country.  The  editor  has 
adopted  as  a motto  the  sentence,  “ True  engineer- 
ing consists  in  overcoming  difficulties,  not  in 
avoiding  them.”  Shareholders  will  he  of  a dif- 
ferent opinion,  and  we  advise  him  to  expungo  it 
as  soon  as  possible.  It  has  been  acted  on  too 
long  already. 

VARIORUM. 

“ Next  Week  : a Journal  of  Amusements  for 
Visiters  to  and  Residents  in  the  Metropolis,” 
contains  somotlniig  more  even  than  the  title 
promises.  The  idea  is  a good  one,  andi.s  evidently 

being  worked  out  by  intelligent  Ininds. 

“Harmonious  Colouring;  especially  as  applied  to 
Photographs;  by  an  Artist-Photographer (Cas- 
sell, Petter  and  Galpin),  is  a useful  manual,  by 
Mr.  James  Newman.  It  is  full  of  practical  sug- 
gestions as  to  colouring  photographs,  and  just 

touches  on  the  philosophy  of  colour. “ The 

annual  Report  of  the  Manchester  School  uf  Art(seC‘ 
tioiial  department  of  thcRoyal  Manchester  Institu- 
tion), rend  at  the  amuial  meeting,  February  22, 
1859,”  has  just  been  printed.  Mr.  Hammersley, 
the  head  mastei-,  states,  in  Lis  Report,  that 
“ During  the  year  1858,  519  pupils  have  attended 
the  classes  of  the  School  of  Art, ; 800  pupils  of 
parochial  schools  have  been  taught  by  art-pupil 
teachers;  2,151  by  the  masters  or  certificated 
teachers  of  the  School  of  Art ; giving  a total  of 
3,800.  This,  however,  does  not  entirely  convey 
the  whole  of  the  direct  teaching  infiuenees  of  the 
school.  In  most  ivell-niauiiged  piirochial  and 
private  schools  very  much  instruction  is  conveyed 
by  the  principal  of  the  school,  in  classes  conducted 
independently  of  tbo  visiting  art-teachers;  and  it 
may  be  assumed,  without  fear  of  over-estimate, 
that  the  number  given  as  under  our  imme- 
diate iustruction  is  only  about  half  the  number 

influenced  by  the  action  of  the  school.’' 

Tlie  Messrs.  Chambers  are  engaged  on  what  they 
call  their  “ crowning  contribution”  to  cheap  lite- 
rature, in  the  form  of  an  “ Encyclopajdia  or 
Dictionary  of  Universal  Knowledge  for  the  People  ,• 
on  the  basis  of  tho  latest  edition  of  the  German 
Conversations  Lexicon;  illustrated  by  wood  en- 
gravings and  maps.”  Only  a single  number  is  yet 
before  us  j but  we  doubt  not  it  afibrds  a fair 
specimen  of  the  style  in  which  the  editors  ai’e 
resolved  to  go  through  with  tiio  work,  iu  which 
case  there  can  be  no  question  of  its  utility  and 
excellence.  It  is  being  issued  in  weekly  sheets  at 
l^d.  each,  and  monthly  parts  at  7d.  and  will  form 
six  or  seven  volumes,  coiitnining  about  eighty 
monthly  part.s,  the  volumes  being  similar  in  size 
and  appearance  to  those  of  “Chambers’s  Informa- 
tion for  the  People.” Amongst  our  books  re- 

ceived wo  observe  the  second  number  of  a new 
monthly  half-crown  Review,  titled  “ The  Universal 
Review  of  Politics,  Literature,  and  Social  Science  ” 
(Allen  and  Co.  Leadeuhall-street).  It  contains  a 
series  of  well-written  articles,  and  promises  fairly 

for  public  favour. Mr.  Murray  is  publishing 

“ Byron’s  Poetical  Works  ” in  one-shilling  parts, 
a wonderfully  cheap  issue  of  the  only  complete 
edition.  In  a similar  shape  the  same  publisher 
(Albemarle-street),  is  producing  Boswell’s  “ Life  of 
Johnson,”  the  most  charming  biography  ever 
written.  Parts  I.  and  II.  contain,  each,  96  pages, 
with  engravings,  for  one  shilling. 


London  and  Middlesex  Ajichajologicai, 
SociETT. — At  the  next  meeting  of  this  society,  to 
be  held  at  Christ’s  Hospital,  the  Duke  of  Cam- 
bridge will  preside.  Going  thence,  the  meeting 
will  examine  St.  Bartholomew’s  the  Great,  and 
Less;  St.  Giles’s,  Cripplegate ; Barber’s  Hallj 
Lnidon-wall,  and  other  antiquities. 
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Xe-^v  ■U’estmixster  Bridge. — Is  it  safe  to  relj’ 
on  Tolcanized  India-rubber  for  padding  tbe bridge? 
Will  it  not  soon  lose  its  elasticity,  and  then  crumble 
under  pressure?  Have  tbe  Woods  and  Forests 
been  well  advised  about  this  ? — N.  R. 

Glasgow  Ahchitectur.\.l  Society. — A meet- 
ing of  this  society  was  held  on  Monday  evening, 
28tli  March,  in  \hc  Upper  Hall  of  the  Scottish 
Exhibition-rooms,  Bath-street,  Mr.  Wilson  in  the 
chair.  Mr.  T.  C.  Gregory  read  a communication 
“ On  Foundations,  Natural  and  Artificial,”  illus- 
trated by  a number  of  drawings.  The  paper  con- 
tained a large  amount  of  information  upon  the 
subject  of  foundations,  derived  in  a great  measure 
from  experience  on  the  Great  Western  Kailway  of 
Canada.  Afterwards  Jlr.  John  Mossman,  sculp- 
tor, read  a communication  “ On  Sculpture,  in  con- 
nection with  Architecture.” 

Bbick3  A>rD  Tiles. — In  the  case,  Buhner  and 
Sharpe,  Middlesbro’,  v.  Moore,  Belfast,  Ireland, 
before  Chief  Baron  Prichard,  and  a special  jury, 
tried  at  Armagh,  twenty-four  witnesses  having 
been  examined,  in  a protracted  trial  of  four  days’ 
duration,  thejurj-,  having  been  about  lialf-an-hour 
in  consultation,  returned  to  court  with  a verdict  for 
plaintiffs  on  all  the  issues,  finding  that  the  inven- 
tion of  the  plaintift’s  was  new  at  the  time  of  the 
granting  of  the  letters  patent — that  they  were  the 
first  and  true  inventors — that  the  invention  was 
an  improvement  in  tbe  manufacture  of  bricks, 
tiles,  and  other  articles,  from  plastic  substances — 
that  the  defendant  infringed  the  letters  patent, 
and  did  not  use  said  invention,  or  enjoy  the  pri- 1 
vilege  of  using  the  same,  by  permission  of  the 
plaintiffs:  and  the  jury  further  found  that  the 
plaintiffs  had  sustained  25/.  damages  and  costs, 
by  reason  of  the  grievances ; and,  finally,  that 
the  defendant  did  not  use  the  invention  merely 
as  an  experiment,  in  order  to  decide  whether 
he  would  take  out  a license,  but  used  same  for  the 
purposes  of  trade. 

Koii.AX  Kem-vixs  >'ear  Bale. — Acountrvman 
who  was  tilling  his  land  near  the  amphitheatre  of 
Augusta  llaucacorum,  of  the  ancient  Komana, 
near  Bale-Augst,  discovered  the  remains  of  a 


A CnrECH  tor  Sale. — Messrs.  Eushworth  and 
Jarvis  have  sent  us  a view  of  the  National  Scottish 
Church,  London,  which  is  for  sale  by  auction,  on 
the  4th  May  next,  and  say,  “ we  believe  there  is 
no  instance  on  record  of  a church  of  this  magni- 
tude having  been  sold  by  public  auction  to  the 
highest  bidder.  Tbe  church  is  open,  and  under 
the  ministry  of  the  Kev.  Dr.  Hamilton,  of  the 
Free  Church  of  Scotland,  hut  possession  will  he 
given  to  the  highest  bidder  at  Midsummer  next.” 
It  is  a peculiar  incident  certainly,  hut  we  believe 
there  was  a similar  occurrence  at  Bristol  a few 
years  ago.  The  Scottish  Church  was  designed  by 
Mr.  Tite. 

Main  Drainage. — At  a public  meeting  held  at 
the  Oxford  Gallery,  on  Friday,  the  1st  instant, 
Mr.  J.  A.  Nicholay  in  the  chair,  the  following 
resolutions  were  carried  unanimously,  Mr.  DTffan- 
gcr,  jun.  declining  to  vote,  on  account  of  his 
position  as  member  of  the  Metropolitan  Board. 
Resolved, — “ That  it  is  expedient  to  obtain  an  Act 
of  Parliament  to  compel  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works  (in  exercise  of  their  powers  under  the 
21st  and  22nd  Viet.  c.  101),  first  to  construct  the 
projected  intercepting  tuiinel  sewers  next  the 
River  Thames.”  Resolved, — “ That  a committee 
be  appointed  to  wait  on  the  Members  for  the 
metropolitan  boroughs  to  ensure  their  services  in 
procuring  the  required  Act  of  Parliament,  and 
that  the  committee,  with  powers  to  add  to  its 
number,  consist  of  Mr.  AV.  Loader,  Mr.  C.  Frecth, 
and  Mr.  Smart.” 

Monument  to  tre  late  Pjishop  of  London. — 
A monument  is  to  be  erected  in  St.  Paul’s  to  this 
excellent  prelate,  a sura  of  1,200/.  being  at  the 
disposal  of  a committee  for  the  purpose.  They 
have  issued  invitations  to  compete  to  no  fewer 
than  eighteen  artists : the  cost  of  the  competition, 
divided  between  the  eighteen,  will,  therefore, 
amount  to  the  sum  that  one  of  the  eighteen  will 
receive,  and  the  committee,  we  humbly  think, 
might  have  limited  their  application  to  half  a 
dozen,  with  quite  as  much  probability  of  a satis- 
factory result.  The  list  contains  two  painters, 
Mr.  Dyce  and  Mr.  Richmond,  both  admirable 
artists,*  and  men  of  unquestionable  ability,  but 
they  are  no  more  sculptors  than  Messrs.  Foley  and 
McDowell  are  painters;  if  these  two  were  asked  to 


dwelling-house.  Continuing  his  excavations,  in  I compete  with  Messrs.  Dyce  and  Richmond  in  deco- 
the  chambers  of  this  habitation,  he  brought  to  I rating  the  walls  of  the  llouse  of  Lords,  we  imagine 


light  the  walls,  covered  with  paintings  on  plaster,  • that  they  would  receive  the  appl|ication  as  either  a 
and  the  floor  in  a perfect  state  of  preservation,  i “ hoax  ” or  an  insult.  AVe  cannot  doubt,  that  in 


In  one  of  the  rooms  were  found  handsome  brooches  ' such  a spirit  Messrs.  Dyce  and  Richmond  protested 
of  large  dimensions  in  iron,  brass  kitchen  utensils,  ■ against  a requisition  to  compete  with  Messrs. 


also  well  preserved,  and  a glass  goblet  containing  | Foley  and  McDowell,  in  designing  and  executing 
carbonized  wheat.  An  inhabitant  of  Bale-Augst, ' a recumbent  figure  to  constitute  a monument  to 

1 « w.  ..M A.if  +r\  ri...  ft*: e pLl  W c can  milv 


having  given  an  entertainment  to  his  friends  a few  J the  memory  of  Dr.  Blomfield.  AA'e  can  only 
days  ago,  bought  the  glass  to  show  it  on  the  table  : suppose  that.in  the  confusion  incident  to  examining 

__  _ 1.:. i _ -1  4 flic  cim. 


as  a curiosity  to  his  guests. 


I a Royal  Academy  catalogue,  the  committee  sup- 


Discotery  of  an  Ancient  Piece  of  Sculp- ; posed  ilessrs.  Dyce  and  Richmond  to  he  sculptors, 
TUBE  IN  Edinburgh. — Although  the  old  build-  i and  not  painters,  and  that  they  did  not  discover 

.......  ttVC  lTlfni*inpd 


ings  now  nearly  swept  away  to  make  room  for  j their  mistake  until  the  two  painters  informed 
T ...../I  ..r.  £3+..rtr.^  /i./t  r./%+-  T4neonca  i>4ncL  nfir'^c- 1 tliGiTi  of  it.  If  it  bc  not  **  a niistake,  * it  IS  about 


Lord  Cockburn-street  did  not  possess  much  attrac- 
tion for  the 
or  character, 


archa?ologist,  cither  in  respect  of  age  I as  gross  an  error  as  the  history  of  art  records ; but 

, savs  the  Scotsman,  the  excavations  j we  are  now  so  accustomed  to  “blunders”  con- 

have  brought  to  light  a few  interesting  relics,  ceniing  competitions  that  we  can  scarcely  marvel 
Chief  among  them  is  a sculptured  stone,  which  was  at  any  absurdity  or  injustice  connected  with  them. 


1 among  , . ^ . 

found  the  other  day,  face  downwards,  in  the  fonn-  [ — Art-Journal. 
dation  of  a house-wall  in  Mary  King's-close.  The  ” 


Electro-telegraphic  Progress.  — A con- 


house  was  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  locality.  The  , tract  has  been  concluded  with  Messrs.  Glass, 


relic  is  of  freestone.  The  subject  is  the  adminis-  ^ Elliott,  and  Co.  for  the  construction  of  a sub 
tration  of  the  last  sacrament  of  the  Romish  rnarine  cable  in  connection  with  the  intended 


Building  the  Pyramids. — Many  plans  have 
been  propounded  as  likely  to  have  been  followed 
to  raise  the  enormous  stones  with  which  the 
pyramids  are  built,  but  I am  not  certain  that  the 
following  has  ever  been  given  to  the  world.  I 
have  some  curious  evidences  for  believing  that  the 
method  consisted  simply  in  the  use  of  spindles  or 
ribbed  rollers,  instead  of  plain  round  ones  (as  used 
at  Nineveh),  and  that  the  stones  were  worked  up 
the  mounds  raised  for  the  purpose  to  the  height 
required,  by  an  immense  number  of  slaves  and 
camels. — H.  AA’^kitakeb. 

The  French  Gallery. — The  gallery  in  Pall- 
mall  known  by  this  title,  contains,  on  the  present 
occasion,  a collection  of  foreign  works  of  art  not 
wholly  French,  hut  very  interesting.  It  includes, 
for  e.xample,  a remarkable  imitative  work,  lull  ot 
character,  by  Leys,  a companion  to  one  belonging 
to  Mr.  Uzielli,  still  in  the  Museum  at  Brompton. 
Although  the  collection  does  not  represent  all 
classes  of  French  artists, — is  confined,  indeed,  to 
small  pictures, — it  will  well  repay  a visit.  Rosa 
Bouheur,  Meissoniet,  Gerome,  Frere,  Louis  Gallait, 
Couture,  and  others,  have  contributed. 

Gas. — At  a meeting  of  the  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittee on  Metropolitan  Gas  Supply,  it  appears, 
the  metropolis  delegates  refused  to  assent  to  the 
principle  of  exclusive  districts  to  the  companies, 
as  perpetuating  monopoly  J and,  after  a long  and, 
it  is  said,  stormy  discussion,  the  committee  broke 
up  without  agreement,  leaving  the  parishes  to- 

introduce  a bill  on  the  subject. At  the  annual 

meeting  of  the  shareholders  of  the  AA  antago  Gas 
and  Coke  Company,  it  was  ordered,  amongst  other 
things,  that  the  price  of  gas  be  reduced  frojn 
8s.  4d.  to  7s.  6d.  per  1,000  feet,  on  the  4th  of 
July  next,  and  that  a dividend  of  5/.  per  cent,  be 

paid  to  the  shareholders. At  the  Boston  Gas 

Company’s  offices  tenders  for  a new  gasometer 
and  tank  have  been  opened,  and  the  following 
accepted : — Brick  tank,  86  feet  diameter  and  24 
feet  deep,  Mr.  AA'^.  Stainton,  1,950/.;  wrought- 
iron  gasometer,  85  feet  diameter  and  2 1-  feet  deep, 
Mr.  B.  AA’hitehouse,  AA’est  Bromwich,  1,500/. 

Powder  Magazines  ; their  Explosion,  ani> 
JIeans  of  diminishing  the  Evils  besl-ltant. — 
The  serious  explosion  at  Hounslow,  the  other  day, 
had  scarcely  taken  place,  and  the  coroner’s  inquest- 
on  seven  dead  bodies,  or  fragments  of  bodies, 
rather,  bad  just  been  opened,  wlien  another  explo- 
sion occurred  at  the  Favershara  (lunpowder-uiills, 
blowing  up  the  building  and  scattering  fragments 
to  a distance  of  several  miles.  In  the  Hounslow 
case,  not  only  were  two  buildings  destroyed, 
but  damage  was  done  to  houses  all  round,  to  a 
distance  of  no  less  than  six  miles,  and  the  shock 
was  felt  even  at  nine  miles’  distance.  Surely  some- 
thing could  he  done,  in  improved  construction  of 
such  premises,  in  order  at  least  to  confine  or  limit 
the  ctlects  of  explosions,  if  nothing  more  can  be 
done  to  prevent  them  entirely.  Could  they  only 
he  so  formed  as  to  send  the  force  of  explosion 
more  directly  do^vnwards  and  upwards,  perhaps 
the  area  of  damage  might  be  limited,  and  even  the 
lives  of  those  close  beside  the  explosion  saved.  It 
would  be  well  for  architects  and  engineers  to  con- 
sider and  suggest  some  means  of  improvement  in 
these  or  other  respects. 

Public  Competition  of  Encifxebs  fob  the 
Indian  Government. — The  Secretary  of  State 
for  India  has  caused  to  be  advertised  a compe- 
tition, which  is  to  be  opened  on  the  10th  of  May, 


tration  ot  tue  jasc  sacrament  oi  tae  xvuianrii  marine  came  lu  coaiiecLiuu  witu  ».uc  iuic4i«acia  i , ^ , « . . • , 

Church,  and  represents  an  apartment  with  the  telegraph  communication  between  Liyerp^l  and  E 


dying  person  on  a couch  surrounded  by  figures  of  Holyhead  station.  The  same  company  are  about  Ustahlishment,  and 
sorrowing  relatives  and  officiating  monkl  The  to  construct  a line  of  telegraph  wires  along  the  «^en  s m ^ 

HaM.-s  Tho  wlrPR  the  Department  of  Public  AVorks  in  India.  Can- 


majority  of  the  figures  remain  only  in  rounded  entire  length  of  the  Liverpool  Docks.  The  wires 
outl'me,  hut  in  the  others  the  features  are  easily  will  pass  through  the  pr'mcipal  warehouses  of  the 

traced,  and  in  one  or  two  instances  tolerably  dis-  dock  trusts. A foreign  scientific  journal  gives 

t'met.  It  is  considered  probable  that  it  belongs  the  following  summary  of  the  different  lines  where 
to  the  early  days  of  the  fourteenth  century.  suhm.irine  telegraphs  have  been  laid,  up  to  the 

Tab  and  Lime. — In  answer  to  your  corre-  end  of  1858 ; — 
gpondent  of  the  19th  ult.  who  asks  how  to  mix  Length  in 

gaa  tar  and  lime,  in  order  to  make  either  wood  

or  masonwork  waterproof,  1 have  used  tne  follow- ' - jgsg.  England  and  Belgium  "oS 

ing  method  with  great  success: — To  prepare  gas  ,,  England  and  Iceland 64 

or  coal  tar  for  coating  woodwork  with,  get  some  of 


the  best  stone  lime,  and  slake  it  to  a fine  powder  , 
(avoid  chalk  lime)  : it  is  the  magnesian  limestone  , 
that  is  used  here  (Sunderland):  boil  the  tarforabout  \ 
half  an  hour,  and  then  add  about  one  pint  of  the  hot 
lime  powder  to  a gallon  of  tar,  and  boil  it  about , 
half  an  hour  longer  (keep  stirring  it  all  the  while),  j 
then  it  will  he  ready  for  use.  Lay  it  on  with  a 
brush  while  it  is  hot,  and  you  will  find  it  to  set 
hard,  aud  have  the  brilliant  appearance  that  your 
correspondent  requires.  It  is  the  best  co-.iting  for 
woodwork  that  I know  of,  e.\cept  lead.  Give  your 
masonwork  one  or  two  coats  of  the  same,  pre- 
paratory, and  it  will  be  much  cheaper  than  tbe 
method  recommended  by  “Sphinx,”  p.  225. 

A Practical  AA'crkman. 


1853.  England  and  Holland lO/i 

,,  Ireland  and  Scotland 243 

1954.  Italy  and  Corsiica  6 


£»i 
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1855. 


43 


Corsica  and  Sardinia 

Denmark  ;Great  Belt)  

Denmark  (Little  Belt 

Denmark  (Channel  of  the  Sound) 

„ Scotland  (Frith  of  Forth) 

,,  Black  Sea 

,,  Solent  (Isle  of  Wight)  

1856.  Straits  of  Messina  

„ Gull  of  St.  I.awrence 

„ Strait  of  Northumberland 

„ The  Bosphorus 

„ Nova  Scotia  (Isthmus  of  Canso). 

St.  Petersburg  and  Cronsladt » 

185".  Sicily  and  Algeria  1491 

1858.  Bay  of  Valentia  [Ireland;  and  that  of 

Trinity  (America) 1,8271 


the  Department  of  Public  AVorks  in  India.  Can- 
didates for  appointment  to  the  engineer  establish- 
ment must  be  under  twenty-two  years  of  age,  and 
must  have  passed  not  less  than  three  years  as 
articled  pupils  to  a civil  engineer.  The  subjects 
for  examination  include  English  and  Anglo-Indian 
history  and  geography;  algebra;  Euclid,  eleventh 
hook;  mechanics;  hydrostatics,  and  hydraulics; 
making  working  drawings  of  machinery,  and  plans, 
elevations,  and  sections  of  buildings ; framing  of 
, estimates  and  specifications  from  given  plans  and 
' data;  projects  for  bridges,  locks,  dams,  roads, and 
' other  engineering  works;  trigonometrical  survey- 
! ing;  land  surveying  and  plotting  from  field-book  ; 
■ levelling,  and  use  of  the  instruments  employed. 
Candidates  for  the  upper  subordinate  establish- 
ment must  have  been  three  years  under  a civil  or 
mechanical  engineer,  or  in  some  trade  connected 


9i 


la 


Totalin  1858 2,7/11 


with  engineering,  and  he  under  twenty-two  years- 
of  age.  The  subjects  of  examination  will  comprise 


the  English  language;  arithmetic;  mensuration  of 
planes  and  solids;  framing  of  estimates  of  build- 
ings of  simple  form;  drawing  plans  and  elevations 
of  buildings  of  simple  construction,  and  diagrams 
of  ordinary  mechanical  appliances;  levelling  with 
the  Y level ; and  land  surveying  and  plotting. 
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Chisms  Hospital. — The  Middlesex  Archceohgical 
Society. — St.  Bartholomeids  and  its  Ndgh- 
hoxirhood. 


[LD  LONDON  is inex- 
haustible subject  for  modern 
antiquaries  and  sight-seers. 
On  Wednesday  last  the 
Middlesex  ArchaBoIogical 
Society  held  a meeting  in 
the  Court-Room  of  Clirist’s 
Hospital,  and  we  may  make 
it  the  occasion  for  a few 
words  about  the  neighbour- 
hood, as  well  as  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Society. 
Some  improvement  is  being 
made  in  the  approaches. 
At  an  enormous  cost,  the 
thoroughfares  in  the  lieart 
of  London  are  in  course 
of  enlargement,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  congestion  of 
the  enormous  traffic  of  the 
City  ; bit  by  bit  the  houses 
in  Newgate-street  and  else- 
where are  being  pushed 
back  a few  feet ; and  in 
the  course  of  time  these 
ducts  will  have  an  in- 
creased width  throughout. 
It  is  a matter  of  regret  that 
the  extra  space  gained  is  so 
small  that  it  is  evidently 
insiUu,cient  for  the  probable  increase  of  the 
population  and  trade.  A few  years  hence, 
when,  if  other  means  are  not  adopted  for 
the  passage  of  wayfarers,  carriages,  and  mer- 
chandise, another  congestion  will  have  become 
imminent,  it  will  be  necessary,  at  a vastly  in- 
creased cost,  to  march  the  houses  and  shops  in 
the  leading  thoroughfares  still  farther  to  the 


In  Newgate-street,  the  narrow  way  which 
formerly  led  to  Christ’s  Hospital  has  been 
widened  considerably  ; and  now  the  entrance 
to  the  cloister,  which  is  surmoimted  by  the 
effigy  of  Edward  VI,,  and  the  church,  are  visible 
from  the  street. 

It  was  below  the  recently-built  houses  on  the 
left  of  this  passage  that  some  ancient  arches 
(engraved  in  the  Builder)  were  discovered.  Here 
is  the  churchyard,  on  one  side  of  which  is  a 
building  of  the  old,  hard,  dark-coloured  red 
brick.  The  workmanship  of  this,  as  also  of  some 
gate-posts,  is  well  worthy  of  attention ; for, 
although  this  structure  has  stood  about  200 
years,  the  surface  of  the  bricks  shows  not 
the  least  sign  of  decay  ; and  the  joints  are 
close,  and  little  touched  by  the  weather. 

The  chxirch  demands  a passing  glance ; so  also 
does  a little  cloister  which  is  reached  after 
passing  the  porter’s  lodge.  Here  are  several  un- 
assuming monuments,  chiefly  remarkable  for 
the  kindly  feeling  which  they  seem  to  show 
towards  some  of  the  more  humble  officers  of  the 
institution.  There  is  a stone  here,  for  ex- 
ample, with  the  following  inscription  : — 


“ Near  this  place  lies 
Mr.  Robert  Court, 

Late  the  wardrobe  keeper ; 

An  upright  and  able  officer. 

His  extensive  services  for  thirty-one  years  will  endear 
His  memory  to  all  who  are  well-wishers 
To  this  House. 

He  died  12  December,  1/87, 

Aged  forty-eight  years.” 


Another  stone  marks  the  resting-place  of  a 
master  of  the  mathematical  school,  who  had 
done  duty  twenty-three  years  ; and  a third,  of 
J ohn  Wilkinson  Long,  who  had  been  thirty- 
eight  years  carpenter  to  the  hospital.  On 
another  stone  is  a very  brief  inscription  ; — 

“Here  lyes  a Benefactor. 

Let  no  one  move  his  bones.” 

• feeling  experienced  by  a visitor 

is  that  of  wonder  at  the  size  and  extent 
of  the  various  buildings  which  cover  this 


ground,  yet  are  so  placed  that  ample  space 
is  left  between  each  block  for  the  purposes 
of  ventilation  and  exercise.  Under  able 
guidance,  we  glanced  at  the  steward’s  de- 
partment ; and,  beginning  at  the  basement, 
found  that  on  this  particular  day  the  spacious 
kitchen  was  very  actively  in  use,  as  it  was  not 
cold-meat  day  : all  were  busily  at  work  cooking 
the  dinner  of  709  boys. 

From  the  kitchen  to  the  hall  is  but  a short 
journey.  The  windows  there  are  filled  with 
stained  glass  : at  the  farther  end,  behind 
a dais,  is  a large  gallery.  On  the  wall  in  this 
part  is  a picture  of  considerable  size,  repre- 
senting Edward  VI.  granting  the  charter  to 
the  hospital.  Mr.  J.  Gough  Nichols,  in  a very 
valuable  “ Catalogue  of  the  Portraits  of  King 
Edward  the  Sixth,”  recently  printed  for  private 
distribution,  points  out  that  this  painting  is  an 
amplification  of  the  picture  representing  the 
foundation  of  the  City  hospitals  at  Bridewell 
Hospital.  It  has  been  erroneously  attributed 
to  Holbein.  Another  large  picture  in  the  hall, 
85  feet  long ! painted  by  Verrio,  represents 
the  Foundation  of  the  Mathematical  School  by 
James  II.  There  are  also  portraits  of  the  Queen, 
Prince  Albert,  and  othere.  It  is  an  imposing 
sight  to  see  all  the  boys  assembled  here  to 
sup.  From  the  hall  we  went  over  several  of 
the  dormitories  and  sleeping  wards.  The  iron 
bedsteads  are  arranged  to  the  number  of  about 
fifty  in  each  ward,  which  is  superintended  by  a 
matron.  It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  the 
greatest  attention  is  paid  to  cleanliness.  There 
is  a curious  feature  in  most  of  the  sleeping 
wards : in  one  corner,  ne<ir  the  roof,  and 
reached  by  a staircase,  is  a wooden  box  of 
moderate  proportions,  which  serves  as  a rest- 
ing-place and  study  for  the  “ Grecian”  of 
the  ward.  From  this  eminence  he  is  enabled 
to  notice  any  delinquency  below.  We  have 
already  shown,  that  in  a sanitary  point  of 
view,  the  position  is  not  very  enviable ; for  the 
atmosphere  of  those  studies  must,  under  the 
best  circumstances,  be  polluted  to  some  extent 
by  the  sleepers  below.  In  the  dormitory  for  the 
houseless  in  New  Farringdon-street,  the  beds 
are  ranged  in  considerable  numbers  on  the 
floor,  while  surrounding  this  place  is  a 
gallery  of  from  6 to  7 feet  wide,  and  at  a time 
of  great  pressure  beds  were  made  up  in  the 
gallery.  Down  below,  during  a considerable 
time,  no  case  of  fever  or  any  disease  of  this 
class  occurred  ; but  in  the  gallery  several  were 
from  time  to  time  stricken  with  fever,  and  so 
dangerous  did  it  prove  to  be  to  allow  persons 
to  sleep  there,  that  orders  were  given  for  its 
disuse  by  the  officers  of  health. 

The  various  schools, — the  Latin  school, 
mathematical  school,  writing  school,  drawing 
school, — are  established  in  ditterent  apartments, 
and  are  presided  over  by  numerous  masters. 
The  school-rooms  are  plain  and  without  any 
striking  architectural  feature.  The  sick  wards 
are  separated  from  the  other  buildings  and 
arrangements  are  made  for  the  treatment  of  any 
infectious  disease  : the  medical  attendants’ 
residence  is  close  at  hand. 

It  has  now  struck  twelve,  a bell  has  rung,  and 
presently  from  all  parts,  deafening  voices  are 
heard,  and  large  bodies  of  the  scholars  rush  ad 
libitum  to  the  play-ground.  There  are  some  who, 
notwithstanding  this  temptation,  open  a door 
which  is  marked^  Libraiy,”  and  on  entering  with 
a few  of  the  “ small  boys,”  we  found  a spacious 
room,  divided  into  boxes  and  provided  with 
tables  : on  the  walls  han»  useful  maps,  and  en- 
gravings of  the  steam  engine : at  one  end  is  stored 
a small  but  well-chosen  collection  of  books,  and 
on  the  table  are  several  illustrated  periodicals. 
This  library  is  of  recent  foundation,  and 
will,  no  doubt,  be  attended  with  much  good. 
Before  its  establishment  the  boys  had  no  option 
but  to  waste  a very  large  amount  of  the  spare 
time  between  school-hours  ; now  they  can  amuse 
themselves  with  useful  reading.  The  books 
already  in  use  have  been  purchased  by  a grant 
of  200/. — a sum  sufficient  to  make  a beginning ; 
the  shelves,  however,  are  very  bare,  and  we 
think  that  if  some  of  the  well-wishers  of  the 
school  would  look  in,  in  passing  through  the 
City,  and  learn  how  this  addition  is  appre- 
ciated by  the  “ Blue-coat  Boys,”  a capital 
library  would  soon  be  the  result. 

A word  or  two  now  about  the  meeting.  The 


Duke  of  Cambridge,  who  was  to  have  presided, 
was  prevented  from  doing  so  ; and  the  Bishop 
of  Carlisle  took  the  chair  in  his  stead.  The 
Rev.  Thos.  Hugo  read  a brief  sketch  of  the 
foundation  of  the  hospital ; and  Mr.  Fairholt 
described  clearly  the  pictures  and  the  plate, 
which  was  laid  out  in  the  court-room  : none  of 
the  latter  is  very  ancient.  In  this  room  is  a 
very  interesting  picture  of  Edward  VI.  at  the 
age  of  nine  years,  by  Holbein.  It  is  inscribed 
“ Edwardus  Waliice,  princeps,  anno  tetatis  sue  9. 
Formerly  the  property  of  Sir  Anthony  Mild- 
may,  Chamberlain  to  Queen  Elizabeth.”  A 
larger  picture  of  the  King,  also  in  the  court- 
room, and  carefully  glazed,  may  be  a copy. 

From  Christ’s  Hospital  the  party  proceeded 
to  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital,  where,  in  the 
great  hall,  a fine  room  of  eighteenth  century 
work,  Mr.  White  told  the  story  of  Rahere,  who, 
first  a sinner  then  a saint,  founded  the  church 
of  St.  Bartholomew  the  Great  and  the  “ hospital 
house,  a litell  longer  oft’  from  the  chirche,”  at 
the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century.  It  was 
jiointed  out,  as  a fact  only  recently  arrived  at, 
that  the  bells  in  the  seventeenth  century  tower 
of  the  church  of  St.  Bartholomew  the  Great  are 
the  ancient  bells,  and  are  inscribed  to  saints. 
The  church  itself,  chiefly  Norman,  is,  as  most 
of  our  readers  know,  one  of  the  most  interesting 
in  London,  with  its  semicircular  arches,  “pur- 
gatory,” the  tomb  of  the  founder,  and  additions 
by  “ Prior  Bolton,  with  his  bolt  and  ton.”  The 
interior  of  the  church  is  in  a miserable  con- 
dition, further  disfigured  by  two  huge  puli)its 
and  a mountainous  stove  in  the  centre ! In 
the  church  of  St.  Bartholomew  the  Less,  Inigo 
J ones  was  baptized,  as  the  register  records ; 
and  in  Bartholomew-close  Hubert  Le  Scexir 
modelled  his  statue  of  Charles  I.  now  at  Charing- 
cross. 

St.  Giles’s,  Cripplegate,  was  the  next  place 
visited,  where  rest  tliree  notable  Johns, — Speed, 
Fox,  and  Milton;  and  here  Mr.  E.  Woodthorpe 
read  a paper  descriptive  of  the  church  and  of 
that  portion  of  old  London-wall  which  remains 
in  the  burial-ground,  illustrating  his  obser- 
vations with  some  sketches,  which  included  a 
view  of  the  crypt  of  St.  James’s  on  the  Wall. 
Barber-Surgeons’  Hall,  in  Moukwell-street, 
where  there  is  another  bastion,  was  also  visited, 
and  the  fine  Holbein  there  preserved,  which 
represents  Henry  VIII.  delivering  the  charter 
to  the  Court  of  Assistants,  duly  examined.* 

The  curious  wanderer  in  this  part  of  London, 
should  examine  the  whole  plot  which  is 
bounded  on  the  west  by  St.  Martin’s-le-Grand, 
the  east  by  Bishopsgate-street,  the  north  by 
London-wall,  and  on  the  south  by  Gresham- 
street  and  Lothbury.  HereWood-street,  Alder- 
manbury,  and  Basingball-street,  which  are  them- 
selves of  no  great  width,  are  intersected  like  a 
maze  by  narrow  lanes  and  alleys  east  of  Moor- 

fate-street ; and,  lying  between  that  street  and 
(Othbury,  London-wall,  and  Old  Broad-street, 
is  a mass  of  buildings  still  more  confused  and 
confined,  a number  of  which  seem  to  have  escaped 
the  ravages  of  the  Great  Fire,  and  still  serve  to 
give  an  excellent  idea  of  a large  portion  of 
London  before  that  event.  From  London-wall 
along  the  space  mentioned  run  numerous  courts, 
the  entrances  and  other  parts  so  narrow  and  the 
houses  so  high,  that  fresh  air  must  be  scarce. 
Most  of  the  dwellers  here  seem  to  be  respectable 
and  hard-working  people, — some  the  widows  of 
tradesmen  who  have  been  in  better  circum- 
stances. The  pleasant  manner  of  the  poorer 
occupants  in  the  quiet  parts  of  the  City  is 
strildiig : we  do  not  mean  those  in  such  streets 
as  have  become  “Rookeries”  and  dens  for 
crowds  of  doubtful  characters ; but  in  such 
places  as  this,  where,  as  in  the  smaller  toxx-ns 
and  villages,  families  have  been  known  to  each 
other,  ill  a neighbourly,  honest  way,  for  two  or 
three  generations. 

Extensive  warehouses  have  been  reared  along 
part  of  the  north  side  of  Loudon-xvall,  and  'we 
are  told  that  considerable  quantities  of  this 


* A view  of  the  entrance  to  Barber-Surgeons’  Hall  will 
be  found  in  our  vol.  iii.  p.  19,  and  some  particulars. 
Illustrations  of  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital  are  given  in 
the  same  volume,  pp.  42  and  79.  In  our  vol.  xiii.  p.  171, 
will  be  found  engravings  of  the  Early  English  gateway  to 
the  church  of  St.  Bartholomew  the  Great,  and  part  of  the 
cloisters  ; and  in  the  same  volume,  pp.  98,  22i,  and  271, 
are  particulars  of  London-wall,  with  illustrations  of  its 
course,  and  of  all  the  portions  of  it  which  remain. 
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ancient  fortification  have  been  removed,  and 
spread  upon  the  new  roads  in  Islington  ; and 
90  the  warlike  fragments  of  tlie  London  of  the 
past  are  used  for  the  more  peaceful  purpose  of 
extending  the  metropolis  into  parts  when?  a 
a few  years  ago  houses  and  .streets  were  little 
thought  of. 

On  proceeding  more  into  the  centre  of  the 
thick  plot  of  houses  referred  to,  the  artistic 
visitor  will  be  pleased  by  the  picturesque  appear- 
ance of  the  streets,  or  rather  alleys,  some  of 
which,  although  they  have  no  carriage  thorough- 
fare, are  places  of  great  traffic.  Little  Bell-alley 
aiKl  Bcll-alley,  although  only  a few  feet  in  width, 
may  be  considered  the  Regent-street  and 
O.xford-street  of  this  locality.  To  the  first  of 
these  Bloomfield,  the  poet,  was  hronght  from 
the  pleasant  country  when  a little  boy,  by  his 
mother,  and  placed  in  the  care  of  his  uncle,  a 
shoemaker,  who  occupied  the  upper  part  of  the 
house  No.  14,  Little  Bell-alley.  We  took  some 
trouble  to  obtain  evidence  on  the  spot  of  the 
occupation  of  this  house  by  the  poet.  In  the 
upper  front-room  of  it,  the  youthful  genius, 
under  the  most  ungenial  circumstances,  saw  in 
his  mind’s  eye  those  simple  pictures  of  the 
country  of  which  he  has,  with  so  much  fresh- 
ness, given  word-paintings  to  the  world. 

Leading  from  London-wall,  which  is  the 
City  boundary  in  this  part,  is  Wilson-street, 
composed  of  rather  old-fashioned  houses  and 
shops.  At  a short  distance  from  the  London 
wall,  on  the  east  side  of  this  street,  i.s  Horse- 
allev,  which,  with  the  parts  adjoining,  pre- 
sents a curious  specimen  of  old  London.  The 
roads  are  narrow,  and  many  of  the  houses 
were  built  before  the  time  of  the  fire.  In 
this  lane  there  i.s  a stately  mansion,  "with 
a portico,  reached  by  a flight  of  steps  from 
what  has  once  been  the  court-yard.  The  house 
is  lofty  and  ctf  substantial  brickwork.  The 
staircase  is  wide,  with  ornamental  balus- 
trades. The  doors  are  of  polished  mahogany  ; 
the  mantelpieces  are  enriched  wnth  carved 
ornaments  ; and  the  ceilings  decorated  with 
heraldic  and  other  devices,  in  plaster. 

In  the  courtyard  in  front  some  small  houses 
of  two  rooms  each  have  been  lately  built, 
which,  together  with  the  large  building,  are  let 
to*  a decent  class  of  working  people.  In  the 
basement  of  tlie  large  house,  wash-houses, 
fitted  properly  with  coppers  and  tubs,  have 
been  provided,  and  care  has  evidently  been 
taken  to  promote  the  comfort  of  the  tenants. 

This  qiuirter,  like  most  of  the  debateable 
parts  of  the  metropolis,  seems  to  have  been 
much  neglected.  We  are  told  that  nutil  lately, 
in  spite  of  repeated  complaints,  the  water- 
sujiply  was  altogether  insufficient. 

While  in  this  neighbourhood  it  is  worth  while 
to  look  at  the  okl  inns,  which  not  many  years 
ago  were  so  famous,  so  lively  with  numerous 
guests  on  trmle  or  pleasure  intent.  The  “ Swan 
with  two  Necks,”  as  the  modem  letterer  has 
wTitteu  it,  once  so  prim  and  smartly  painted, 
when  cooks,  waiters,  boots,  and  chamber- 
maids knew  little  re.st,  is  now  a dismantled 
and  dilapidated  wreck,  that  seems  to  be  used 
only  as  a temporary  booking-office  for  the 
railway  carriers.  Some  of  the  other  inns  have 
dwindled  down  to  mean  “ taps,”  or  been 
appropriated  to  other  purposes.  Tlie  Bull  and 
Mouth,  the  Holly-bush,  and  some  of  the  inns 
in  Bishopsgate-street  and  elsewhere,  keep  up 
their  dignity  ; but  it  seems  likely  that  the 
demand  for  space  for  offices  and  warehouses 
in  the  district  round  the  Bank  and  Ex- 
change, will  cause  the  removal  to  a distance 
of  the  hostelries  of  former  years,  and  the 
establishment  of  restaurants,  where  the  citizens 
may  obtain  that  hasty  refreshment  for  which 
only  time  cjin  be  spared  during  business  hours 
in  these  days  of  the  railway  and  electric 
telegraph. 

We  give  a view  of  Redcross-street,  with  tlie 
tower  of  Cripplegate  Church.*  The  gabled 
houses  are  of  wood : and  in  connection  with 
these  remaining  examples  of  our  ancient  street 
architecture,  we  add  a view  of  the  timber 
houses  that  formed  iT,  conspicuous  feature  of 
Old  London  Bridge,  consisting  of  jointed  frame- 
work, made  and  fitted  together,  in  the  first 
instance,  in  Holland.  We  add  a view  of  Great 

• See  p. . 268 


Winchester-street,  in  the  same  district.  ith 
this  we  must  end  our  present  chat  about  this 
ancient  portion  of  what  Carlyle  calls,  “That 
monstrous  tuberosity  of  civilized  life,  the 
capital  of  England.” 


ON  SAR.^CENIC  ARCHITECTURE.* 

I A3I,  to  a certain  extent,  unfortunate  in  the 
subject  of  luy  lecture  this  evening,  as  it  does  not 
possess  the  interest  attached  to  the  discussion  of 
other  themes, — that  of  the  Pointed  style,  for 
instance. 

It  is,  as  its  most  ardent  admirers  must  admit, 
alien  to  us  and  to  onr  traditions,  and  at  the  time  at 
which  OUT  Pointed  architecture  arose  the  fiercest 
ai>d  most  dangerotis  enemies  to  our  holy  faith  were 
the  Saracens,  whose  customs,  climate,  ancestry, 
and  religion  (those  great  elements  in  the  forming 
of  every  school  in  art)  were  utterly  foreign  to  our 
own.  i'et  1 hoi)c  to  be  able  to  show  to  you  that 
their  works  are  deserving,  not  only  of  praise,  but 
of  attentive  study,  and  that  the  attempts  of  those 
who  (like  onr  chairman)  have  done  what  pen  and 
pi-ut'il  can  do  to  save  from  oblivion  the  perishing 
memorials  of  these  Arabs,  have  had  full  cause  for 
their  exertions,  and  that,  even  in  the  great  ques- 
tion of  the  revival  of  Pointed  architecture,  there 
are  some  featui-es  in  this  stylo  worthy  of  grave 
consideration. 

I propose  to  give  a slight  sketch  of  its  history, 
and  then  examine  the  general  features  and  the 
details. 

I must  here  mention  that  most  of  these  beau- 
tiful photographs  of  the  buildings  from  Cairo  and 
Spain  have  been  kindly  lent  to  me  by  the  Archi- 
tectural Photographic  Association. 

In  tracing  the  origin  and  history  of  any  style  in 
art,  we  seem  to  be  almost  tracing  those  of  a nation. 
Their  well-marked  features  show  strongly  and 
boldly  in  their  present  state,  and  they  recede 
into  the  same  obscmdty  as  we  trace  them  up  to 
their  beginning. 

How  clear  and  sharidy  stand  out  our  Early 
English  of  Lincoln  and  Salisbury  against  the 
Norman  of  Ely  and  Peterborough.  It  seems  the 
work  of  a distinct  time,  of  a separate  people. 
Yet  the  student,  as  he  marks  each  trifling  change 
of  moulding  or  of  leaflet,  must  trace  the  gradual 
growth  of  the  thirteenth  century’s  elegant  work, 
from  the  stern,  bold  forms  of  the  eleventh,  and 
thence  still  backwards  through  the  Romanesque 
to  Rome  and  to  Greece.  And  the  antiquary  must 
go  backward  still,  for  the  massive  Doric  will  lead 
him  for  its  origin  to  the  temple  cave  of  Egypt, — 
the  light  Ionic  to  the  buried  pahice  of  Assyria. 
If  any  modern  style  would  seem  to  claim  exemp- 
tion from  the  law,  it  would,  perhaps,  be  the  subject 
of  my  lecture.  Its  p:iretits  were  the  .ilrabs,  the 
first  Mahomedans,  oue  of  the  finest  races  ol  mau- 
kind,  whose  country  has  never  been  thoroughly 
subdued,  and,  even  yet,  is  scarcely  known.  A few 
adventurous  men  have,  at  various  times,  attempted 
to  explore  it,  but  it  has  only  been  by  the  most 
cunning  stratagems  that  they  have  been  able  to 
take  a hasty  glance  at  it,  and  escape  the  almwt 
certain  death  attendant  on  discovery.  I verily 
believe  that  at  this  moment  Pagan  China  is 
better  known  to  us  in  every  way  then  the  land  of 
Ishmael,  some  4,000  miles  nearer  to  us,  and  on  our 
direct  road  to  India,  From  this  almost  unknown 
land  its  wild  dwellers  borst  forth  on  the  Christian 
world  in  the  time  of  the  Greek  Emperor  Heraclius. 

Ill  033  they  entered  Syria  ; in  less  than  twenty 
years  afterwards  had  overrun  Egypt  and  Persia : 
before  715,  Africa  and  Spain  were  in  their  power; 
and  in  S27  Sicily  was  invaded  by  them.  Within 
a few  years  of  their  first  entry  into  Egypt,  they 
had  built  the  mosque  of  Ainrou  at  Cairo,  of  which 
parts  still  remain.  Seventy  years  after  the  con- 
quest of  Spain,  the  mosque  of  Cordova  was 
finished;  ninety  years  after  that  was  added  that 
ofTeyloun,  at  Cairo,  still  almost  perfect  as  its 
builders  left  it  ; oue  hundred  years  later  came 
the  great  University  of  El  Azhar;  and  very  soon 
afterwards  the  bold  gateways  to  the  north  of 
Cairo.  So  tliat  we  have  here  an  almost  unmixed 
race,  suddenly  appearing  and  becoming  temple 
builders,  the  exact  dates  of  their  appearance  and 
of  the  building  known,  and  the  buildings  them- 
selves left  to  us;  aud  if  the  history  of  any  style 
ill  art  could  be  defimsl  ior  its  begiuniiig,  we 
might  hope  to  find  such  clearness  here.  1 shall 
not  weary  you  with  an  abstruse  inquiry  into  the 
origin  of  tlie  Saracenic  style;  but  in  these  times, 
when  we  are  awakening  to  the  thought  that  a 
style,  to  be  national,  must  have  grown  up  with  the 
nation’s  growth,  and  become  identified  with  it  by 

• Read  at  the  Architectural  Exhibition,  by  Mr.  T. 
Hayter  Lewis,  on  Tuesday,  April  J2th.  Mr.  Owen  Jones 
presided. 


association  and  tradition,  it  may  not  be  nninterest- 
ing  to  examine  a little  whether  these  .\rabs,  who, 
till  their  decay,  carried  with  them  their  architec- 
ture, tlirough  all  the  countries  which  they  con- 
quered, brought  it  with  them  from  their  deserts 
at  the  period  of  their  conquests,  or  acquired  and 
rapidly  appropriated  it  from  otbei'.s.  First,  as  to 
the  name.  It  may  be  as  well  to  remind  you  that 
the  Saracens  had  as  little  to  do  with  the  style 
called  after  them  as  the  Goths  had  with  our 
Gothic.  The  Saracens  were  of  an  obscure  tribe, 
known  only  byname  in  history,  until  the  Arabs 
took  that  name,  aud  made  it  famous;  aud  the 
Turks  T^ere  even  a more  distant  importation 
from  near  the  Caspian  Sea. 

The  Saracenic  style  is  essentially  Ar.abic,  prac- 
tised only  by  the  Ara1»,  and  those  under  them  for 
centuries  ; and  if  it  have  a definite  national  birth- 
place at  all,  \vc  must  look  for  it  in  their  home — 
Arabia. 

Our  first  in<iuiry  must  then  be.  What  was  the 
state  of  art  there  ? Can  we  find  in  it  the  origin, 
of  the  leading  features  of  the  style,  the  porticoed 
mosque,  the  mmarct,  the  dome,  the  pointed  arch, 
and  the  ornaments  now  so  peculiar  to  it?  For  our 
knowledge  as  to  the  primitive  state  of  art  in  this 
country  of  ilahomed,  we  naturally  turn,  as 
onr  first  authority,  to  the  Koran,  and  very 
significant  is  its  silence  upon  the  whole  question. 
There  are  not,  I think,  in  the  whole  114 
chapters,  more  tliaii  half  a dozen  passages  referring 
in  any  way  whatever  to  the  buildings  of  the  time, 
and  eveu  these  in  the  vaguest  way. 

If  there  be  anything  more  tangible,  it  has 
escaped  not  only  ray  own  notice  in  a tolerably 
careful  search,  but  that  of  the  scrutinizing  eye  of 
Mr.  Fergusson,  who,  in  bis  “ Handbook,”  alludes 
.to  the  fact. 

We  then  turn  to  the  sacred  buildings  of  Arabia, 
whose  dates  are  tolei'ably  well  known,  but  the 
result  is  there  equally  disappointing. 

The  mosques  of  Mena  aud  Medina  are  clearly 
shown  to  have  been  originally  very  small,  re- 
peatedly destroyed  by  fire  and  tempest,  and 
rebuilt  in  later  times,  and  on  a grander  scale  in 
each  restoration ; the  mosques  at  Mecca  having 
been  reconstructed  almost  entirely  in  705  by  El 
Walid,  and  again  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth 
century  by  Sultan  Roorhank,  of  Egypt,  and  that 
of  Medina,  by  Raid  Bey  of  Egypt,  in  the  six- 
teenth. 

But  80  many  restorations  and  alterations  have 
since  been  made,  that  these  mosques  may  be  to  a 
great  extent  considered  as  modern  structures. 

Of  one  thing,  however,  we  may  be  tolerably 
certain,  viz.  that  within  a very  few  years  after 
Mahomed’s  time,  the  Aral«  used  the  present 
plan  of  the  cloistered  mosqnc,  and  somewhat  of 
the  present  form  of  the  minaret;  but  it  would 
seem  that  this  latter  picturesque  feature  was  not 
used  in  Ms  time,  as  the  call  to  prayers  was  then 
made  from  the  roof  of  the  mosque,  and  not,  as 
afterwards,  from  a tower.  Failing  in  our  appli- 
cation to  the  Koran,  and  to  the  mosques,  we  turn 
to  the  earlier  writers  of  the  time,  whose  works  as 
to  these  points  have  l)een  carelully  investigated, 
and  the  existing  remains  studied  and  dr.iw  n by 
M.  Girault  de  Prangey,  M.  Cate,  Mr.  Owen 
Jones,  Mr.  Fergusson,  aud  othurs. 

All  these  early  wTiters  preserve  a most  signifi- 
cant silence  as  to  the  state  of  art  before  the 
Mabomedan  era,  but  record  the  events  within 
the  century  after  it,  which  give  us  a clue  at  once 
towards  the  truth.  For  in  the  history  of  almost 
every  building  of  importance,  between  the  end  of 
the  first  century  after  Mahomed  and  the  middle 
of  the  tenth,  we  find  that  workmen,  artists, 
materials,  and  architects,  were  brought  from 
abroad  to  execute  them.  Sometimes  Greeks, 
sometimes  Copts, — once,  I think,  an  Abyssinian, 
are  mentioned;  in  some  cases  from  Constantinople, 
in  others  from  Bagdad.  But  the  fact  of  the 
foreigner  is  always  the  same,  whether  in  Arabia, 
in  Egypt,  or  in  Spain.  Thus,  in  the  rebuilding 
of  the  Meiliiia  Mosque,  by  El  Walid,  in  the  early 
]>art  of  the  eightli  century,  it  is  recorded  that  the 
Greek  emperor  sent  him  forty  Greek  and  forty 
Coptic  artists  to  do  the  mosaics  and  carve  the 
marble  columns ; also  two  Greek  architects  to 
embellish  the  mosfjues  of  Damascus  and  J eru^lem ; 
and  for  the  palace  of  Zahra  in  Spain,  built  in  the 
middle  of  the  tenth  century,  the  sovereign  seut 
for  the  most  skilful  architects  from  Constantinople 
and  Bagdad.  - , 

When  the  Mosque  Teyloun  at  Cairo  was  buut, 
in  876,  the  Sultan  possessed  himself  of  a Christian 
architect,  whom  he  clapped  in  prison,  to  give  him, 
I presume,  the  advantage  of  retirement  in  pre- 
I paring  his  design.  _ , 

I Sometimes  assistance  was  procured  in  a similar 
w’ay,  but  by  still  more  unscrupulous  means ; for  we 
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find  that  in  one  case  the  ambitious  sovereign, 
thinking,  perhaps,  that  the  end  would  justify  the 
means,  seized  a vessel  which  had  been  wrecked  in 
the  lied  Sea,  conveying  workmen,  materials,  and 
two  architects,  for  the  erection  of  a Christian 
church,  and  very  coolly  appropriated  the  whole 
(the  architects  included)  in  order  to  assist  in  con- 
structing hi.s  own  mosque. 

All  this  seems  to  show  very  clearly  that  the 
Arabs  had,  nearly  to  the  end  of  the  first  century 
at  least  of  their  era,  no  definite  architecture  of 
their  own,  and  that  we  mitst  look  abroad  for  the 
germs  of  their  style.  In  the  Teylonn,  at  Cairo, 
870,  we  have  it  perfected : so  it  is  between  these 
two  dates  that  we  must  w'atch  for  its  development. 

First,  then,  with  respect  to  the  general  plan  of 
their  earliest  buildings,  the  mosques  ; that  of 
Mena,  measured  by  Ali  Boy,  the  accuracy  of  whose 
plan  is  admitted  by  Burckliardt  and  Lieut.  Burton, 
though  it  diflers  considerably  from  that  given 
in  Sale’s  Koran,  is  identical  with  that  of  Amrou 
and  Teyloun  in  Cairo  ; the  Meccan  mosque  dating 
from  the  seventh  century,  those  at  Cairo  from  the 
seventh  and  the  ninth  centimies,  the  general  o\it- 
line  in  each  being  that  of  a large  open  space 
surrounded  by  porticos  and  containing  in  the 
centi'e  a fountain,  reservoir  in  other  building.  The 
idea  seems  so  completely  to  give  what  was  wanted, 
so  arising  from  the  necessity  of  tlie  case,  that  we 
need  scarcely  search  for  its  style  in  any  part  of 
the  Basilian  arrangement. 

A large  space  of  ground  was  inclosed  for  sacred 
purposes,  and  the  most  obvious  arrangement  was 
to  surround  the  walls  with  a colonnade,  forming, 
in  fact,  a cloister;  and,  when  this  was  done,  and 
a fountain  added  in  the  centre,  and  a minaret  or  so 
at  the  angles,  or  wherever  else  It  could  best  be 
placed,  the  primeval  mosque  was  finished. 

But  the  domes,  the  minarets,  and  the  other 
details  are  too  artistic  in  their  treatment  for  the 
same  reasoning  to  hold  good  with  them  ; and  for 
their  origin  we  must  turn  to  the  countries  from 
which  the  Greek,  the  Copt,  and  the  man  of  Bagdad 
came. 

Of  these  the  first  in  rank  and  the  best  known 
are  the  Greeks  of  the  lower  empire  and  Constan- 
tinople, and  of  these  we  possess  extensive  works 
erected  in  dillerent  countries  and  of  known  dates, 
with  which  to  compare  those  of  Egypt  and  Spain. 
At  about  the  same  distance  only  from  Constan- 
tinople that  Cairo  is  lies  Ravenna,  the  seat  of  tlie 
Greek  Exarchs,  and  well  known  in  the  history  of 
art  by  its  church  of  St.  Vitale,  erected  by  Justinian, 
and  filled  with  mosaics  and  other  works  of  his 
time. 

Take  now  the  mosque  Teyloun,  at  Cairo,  as  a 
standard,  and  compare  it  with  that  of  St.  Vitale, 
80  well  known-  to  you,  and  you  will  see  how  totally 
dillerent  is  its  character.  In  St.  Vitale,  some 
centuries  earlier  than  the  Teyloun,  you  have  the 
well-defined  Greek  capital,  and  that  style  of  carv- 
ing almost  detached  for  the  bell  so  pecixliar  to 
the  lower  Greek  empire. 

Again,  in  Constantinople,  whose  remains  have 
been  so  well  preserved  to  us  by  the  e.xertions  of 
Sabzenburgh’s  volume,  the  same  character  prevails. 
And  neitlier  in  Ravenna  nor  Constantinople  do 
wc  find  the  bold  crest  ornament,  which  shows  so 
prominently  at  Cairo  and  Seville,  and  which  forms 
so  bold  and  picturesque  a finish  to  the  mosque  of 
Teyloun  and Kaid  Bey,  at  Cairo;  but  wc  do  find  it 
in  some  of  the  palaces  of  Venice,  whose  buildings 
bear  in  part  strong  traces  of  Easteni  art.  I 
know  also  in  the  West  no  prototype  of  the 
minaret,  unless  it  be,  perhaps,  the  round  old  towers 
of  uncertain  date,  that  we  find  at  Ravenna.  But 
the  era  of  a Mahomed  was  a tower-building  one, 
and  the  minaret  seems  to  have  been  a natural  re- 
sult of  the  Arab  form  of  worship. 

According  to  Lieut.  Burton,  it  dates  from  the 
end  of  the  seventh  century,  and  was  origuinally 
of  about  the  same  form  as  those  which  are  now 
used  by  the  Turks,  viz.  circular  or  polygonal, 
With_  a single  gallery  near  the  top,  and  a pointed 
wnnmation.  ^ If,  however,  the  ruined  mosque  of 
Bozra,  mentioned  by  Burckhardt,  and  again  by 
Porter,  bo  really  as  is  imagined  the  work  of 
Otlnuan,  we  have  a date  earlier  by  some  twenty 
years  than  the  above,  and  very  close  to  Maho- 
med s time. 

Of  the  pointed  and  the  horse-shoe  arch,  the 
domes  are,  no  doubt,  iu  the  East,  and  the  Arabs 
at  once  appropriate  them,  as  m.ay  be  seen  in  their 
earliest  buildiuga,  aud  used  them  almost  to  the 
exclusion  of  other  forms. 


crest  ornament  to  which  I have  before  referred, 
and  which  fulfils  the  same  condition  in  the  Arab 
buildings  as  the  great  coimice  does  in  the  Italian,  of 
giving  a grand  crowning  mass  to  the  whole  front. 

It  is  represented,  to  some  extent,  by  the  autefixm 
of  the  Greek  temples,  but  nothing  of  the  sort 
nearer  than  this  was,  so  fur  as  I am  aware,  used 
ill  the  West.  But  in  the  East,  it  seems  to  have 
been  used  as  a coiumon  form  of  decoration,  aud 
even  In  the  Assyrian  sculptures  from  Nineveh  we 
find  it  rei)resented  almost  as  the  outline  used  in 
the  mosques  of  Cairo. 

Taking  these  various  facts  together,  it  seems 
that  we  must  look  upon  the  ^^ij-ahs’  style  as  having 
been  founded  chiefly  upon  an  Eastern  type,  but 
with  mosaics  and  other  details  from  Byzantium, 
and  that,  modified  according  to  their  habits  and 
their  forms  of  worship,  it  was  rapidly  dev’eloped 
by  them,  until,  within  a century,  they  hud  formed 
it  into  a distinct  style  of  their  own. 

I do  not  think  that  this  Eastern  origiii  is  con- 
tradicted by  the  fact  that  the  Greek  emperors 
were  constantly  applied  to  for,  and  furnished  in 
the  earlier  times,  artists  for  the  Arab  works. 

Coptic  artists  (who  must  have  been  Egyptian) 
were  sent  as  well  as  Greeks. 

Bagdad  supplied  architects  as  well  as  Byzan-  ^ 
tium;  and  wlien  the  Greeks  from  the  latter  city 
are  especially  mentioned,  the  accounts  of  their 
missions  are  always  accompanied  with  notices  of 
the  carvings  and  mosaics  that  went  with  them — 
just  what  we  should  e.xpect  from  the  known  fact 
that  Constantinople  was,  for  such  objects,  the 
workshop  of  the  world,  and  quite  reconcileable 
ith  the  idea  that  these  Greeks  were  sent  to  de- 
corate the  buildings,  put  up,  perhaps,  by  quite  a 
different  class  of  men.  But  whatever  the  fact 


is  pointed,  whilst  the  small  arches  within  are 
round. 

But  we  now  come  to  other  forms  almost  peculiar 
to  this  style,  viz. — the  horse- shoe  and  the  large 
cusped  arch,  scarcely  found  in  any  other.  We 
have,  indeed,  a few  examples  of  the  horse-shoe  in 
oxir  Gothic,  as  in  the  apse  of  Canterbury;  they 
seem, however,  to  have  been  there  almost  accidental 
forms,  and  in  no  way  characteristic  of  the  style, 
and  few  of  us  would,  I think,  he  bold  enough  to  use 
such  an  outline  with  any  prominence  in  the  revival. 

The  cuspiiig  too,  with  us,  is  a mere  ornamental 
appendage;  but  in  the  Saracenic,  both  the  horse- 
shoe and  the  cusped  arch  are  essential  features  of 
the  design,  and  sometimes  used,  as  at  Cordova, 
with  a recklessness  tliat  becomes  almost  unpleasing. 

The  earliest  example  with  which  I am  acquainted 
is  at  Cordova.  I am  uncertain  of  the  origin  of  the 
horse-shoe  arch,  but  I can  scarcely  think  it  to  be  a 
form  to  be  followed  or  admired.  It  seems  to  have 
been  used  from  the  earliest  times  by  the  Arabs,  and 
is  found  in  the  mosques  Amrou  and  Teyloun  and 
others.* 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  EXHIBITION. 

Aditeein'G  as  nearly  as  we  can  to  the  order  of 
the  catalogue,  we  come,  in  continuation  of  oui' 
review,  to  the  designs  fur  the  Ellesmere  Memorial, 
about  a dozen  iu  number.  Amongst  them  is 
(229)  the  successful  design,  which  we  lately  en- 
graved,f by  Mes.srs.  Driver  aiid  Webber.  It  is 
now  in  course  of  erection,  at  Worsley,  Lancashire. 
On  the  whole,  we  deem  it  the  most  suitable  design 
of  those  shown  ; and  the  reasons  wlty  it  appears 
the  best,  it  may  be  interesting  to  state,  since 
they  may  be  of  importance  at  this  time,  when 


, . . L T 1 ij  -i.  i.  1 1 X,  i.  iircbitectural  art  is  in  demand,  as  it  should  be  in 

may  be  m that  respect  I hold  it  to  be  clear  that,  ^ l„„„  discussed  the 

u jtt.  the  exception  of  the  iso  ated  causes  at  Venice,  j tion  of  inonunieiital  Jcnlptm-e,  and  showed 
whose  traffic  was  so  great  with  the  East  no  huikl-  our  art  and  that  of  the  sculptor  were 

mgs  of  the  same  stylo,  or  ivith  any  of  the  marked  , ^ j 

characteristics  of  ^ist  to  the  west  of  the  : architectonic  character,  by  grouping  and  frame- 

countries  conquered  by  the  Mos  em,  ( work,-as  well  as  that  there  was  detalt  and  orna- 

Considering,  now,  in  detail,  their  buildings,  we  ,„e,it  of  areliitectnre,-to  be  observed  i 


There 


T®  .?  • subject,  that  of  the  decora- 


tion, and  I think  that  the  most  ordinary  observer 
must  be  struck  with  the  great  resemblance  that 
the  Arabic  has  to  the  common  forms  of  ornament, 
to  which  \ye  are  accustomed  in  Eastern  fabrics.  But 
one  peculiarity  is  very  striking.  I mean  the  great 


find  them  just  such  as  we  should  expect  from  the 
history  of  their  founders. 

They  burst  forth  suddenly  into  a rich  country, 
inhabited  by  a race  whose  effeminate  manners 
they  despised,  to  whose  lineage, manners,  language, 
and  very  form  of  writing  they  were  strangers,  and 
whose  religion  was  to  them  idolatry.  To  destroy 
the  temples  of  the  Christian,  and  on  their  site  to 
erect  the  mosques  of  Mahomed,  was  a holy  duty, 
and,  with  a few  exceptions,  the  destruction  of  the 
churches  was  complete.  Their  numerous  columns 
furnished  abundant  spoils  for  the  long-cluistered 
mosques,  and  nearly  all  the  earlier  ones  are  thus 
found  to  have  been  constructed  from  the  wrecks 
of  the  older  works.  The  mosques  of  Omar  at 
Jerusalem,  founded  iu  637 ; of  Amrou  at  Cairo,  in 
61-2;  of  Damascus,  in  705;  and  of  Cordova,  in 
Spain,  786,  were  thus  formed  of  columns  of 
unequal  size,  aud  dissimilar  capitals  and  bases. 

Just  in  tbis  same  manner  did  the  Christians 
before  them  build  their  churches,  baptisteries,  and 
basilicas,  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  Pagan  temples. 
Such  easy  quarries  have  been  too  tempting  in 
every  age.  The  Arabs,  however,  soon  began  to 
work  for  tliemselves,  and  in  tlio  Mosque  Teyloun 
we  find  some  good  bold  capitals,  but  looking  very 
like  an  Arab  rendering  of  an  antique. 

I am  not,  however,  aware  of  any  early  example 
in  Syria  or  Egypt  of  the  well-known  Saracenic 
form,  so  characteristic  of  Spain,  and  the  best 
known  examples  of  which  in  the  Alhambra  date 
from  the  fourteenth  century,  nor  do  I know  the 
original  type  of  them.  Their  skeleton  form  is 
that  of  the  cushion  capital,  but  rendered  so 
elegantly,  and  adorned  so  gi-acefully,  as  to  clear 
itself  altogether  from  its  type,  and  to  have  made 
itself  quite  an  integral  part  of  the  style. 

In  Sicily  we  get  a very  elegant  serai-Gothic 
form,  and  in  Greece  (conquered  by  the  Othmans 
in  the  fifteenth  century)  the  few  remains  arc 
chiefly  formed  by  an  arrangement  of  the  honey- 
comb-oniament,  found  also  in  nearly  all  the  Arab 
works  elsewhere. 

The  history  of  the  pointed  arch  has  been  so 
well  investigated,  that  its  Eastern  origin  may  be 
considered  as  settled.  In  relation  to  onr  present 
subject,  we  find  it  used  in  the  mosque  of  Amrou, 
near  Cairo,  iu  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century, 
aud  it  occurs  in  almost  every  Arab  building  in 
conjunction  with  the  round  arch.  But  this  latter 
is,  curiously  enough,  commonly  used,  as  in  the 
transition  Gothic,  iu  the  smaller  apertures,  the 
large,  bold  arches  being  pointed.  Thus  in  the 
mosque  of  Kait  Boy,  the  great  arches  under  the 
lantern  light  are  pointed,  whilst  the  small  lights 
in  the  gable  of  the  dome  are  round;  and  iu  tlie 
Moristan  two-light  windows  the  enclosing  arch 


meiits  of  the  highest  class — those  in  which, 
admittedly,  the  human  figure  would  be  pro- 
minent, and  the  art-work,  therefore,  would  come 
from  the  mind  and  hand  of  a sculptor. 
In  monuments  to  be  erected  out  of  doors,  and 
those  not  usually  iu  streets  or  squares,  but  on 
commanding  sites,  it  is  obvious  that  the  archi- 
tectonic character  should  prevail,  whilst  that  the 
largest  amount  of  sculptural  embellishment  com- 
patible  with  architectural  work  would  be  required 
by  the  conditions.  What  are  these  conditions? 
They  arc  emphatically  all  related  to  the  object  of 
commemoration,  distinguished  from  the  mainly 
utilitarian  object  of  a lighthouse,  a prospect-tower, 
or  analogous  structure,  and  from  the  tomb,  though 
the  latter  will  be  usually  also  a monument.  Now, 
the  authors  of  designs  for  such  works  as  thy 
Ellesmere  Memorial,  do  not  seem  to  have  yet 
grasped  the  special  character  of  the  work  given 
to  them  to  accomplish.  They  habitually  sacrifice 
the  commemorative  expression,  and  produce  a 
mere  prospect-tower.  The  likeness  which  their 
designs  assume  to  Italian  campaniles,  or  to 
Mediaeval  defensive  structures,  is  erroneous.  It 
is  a question,  also,  whether  the  Medimval  styles 
at  all,  are  suited  to  'ntonuments  erected  in 
our  omi  day,  unless  we  can  admit  that  such  styles 
altered,  or  adapted,  have  become  as  much  part  of 
the  work  of  our  day,  as  the  prevalent  architecture 
of  our  streets,  or  the  common  furniture  of  oin- 
houses.  This,  however,  opens  up  the  whole 
question  of  revival  in  general,  and  the  question 
whether  we  have  yet  succeeded  in  creating  from 
the  basis  of  Gothic,  a style  which  wo  can  call  one 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  our  own.  This  we 
may  safely  say,  that  a mere  revival  of  Medieval 
art,  is  not  what  we  must  rest  contented  with  for 
our  monuments,  and  for  reasons  of  similar  kind 
cannot  bo  suited  to  buildings  generally.  With 
these  views,  the  best  men  of  the  modern  Gothic 
school  would  now  fully  agree.  The  chosen  design 
for  the  Ellesmere  Memorial,  Gothic  in  cliaracter, 
and  slightly  wanting  in  figure-sculpture,  certainly 
goes  fiir  to  attain  the  distinctive  commemorative 
jiurpose.  It  will  be  a marked  object,  whilst  it 
will  be  serviceable  as  a prospect-tower : its  e.x- 
pression  will  be  that  of  a memorial,  and  its  other 
use  secondary  in  the  appearance — and  so,  quite  con- 
sistently in  this  case,  with  our  principle  that  uses 
of  things  are  to  be  recognized  in  the  forms 
adopted  in  design. 

Mr.  P.  Brannon’s  design  (215)  is  good  in  some 
respects.  It  is  an  octagonal  shaft  rising  from  n 
terrace-stage,  and  has  a gallery  bracketed  out  at 
the  top  (in  a manner  to  invoke  some  difficulties  of 


* To  be  continued. 
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coastruction) ; but  it  has  decorative  character, 
rather  than  mere  blank  wall-surface  to  carry  the 
gallery.  Some  of  the  details,  however,  only  cari- 
cature the  Gothic  style,— the  imitated  flames  as 
fini-ils  mav  be  instanced.  Mr.  J.  L.  Andre’s 
design  (21G),  even  with  better  details,  could  only 
be  suited  to  a cemetery'  or  other  enclosed  site. 
The  Gothic  design  (231),  by^  Messrs.  Dean  and 
Bellhouse,  in  a minor  degree,  is  open  to  the  same 
complaint;  and  the  upper  portion  and  the  sup- 
porting arch,  do  not  accord  completely;  but  the 
arrangement  of  the  site  and  ground  base  has  been 
taken  into  consideration.  Of  their  two  Italian 
designs  in  No.  219,  the  more  distant  one  in  the 
view  would  be  good  for  a prospect-tower,  or  a 
campanile;  but  the  principal  design,  though  in- 
jured by  the  manner  of  chamfering  the  upper 
part  of'  the  obelisk-formed  termination  (which 
is  in  banded  brickwork),  and  by’  the  tall 
finial,  like  a flag-staft’,  has  the  needed 
monumental  character,  and  has  well-studied 
details.  Mr.  IV.  G.  Smith’s  “Design  for 
Memorial  Tower’'  (220)  is  commendable  iu  some 
respects;  but  the  architect,  in  providing  the 
platform  at  the  base,  which  is  necessary  to 
effect,  has  arranged  it  so  that  it  gives  to  us 
the  idea  of  consecrated  ground.  The  upper  part 
of  the  structure,  also,  is  corbelled  out  so  as  to  be 
top-heavy.  This  design  is  for  yellow  and  red 
brickwork,  and  is  Gothic  in  character,  with  large 
shafts  and  pinnacles,  circular  on  plan.  Mr.  T. 
Porter’s  design  for  the  Ellesmere  Jlcmorial  (221) 
conveys  no  idea  of  a monument.  It  is  a square 
tower  of  red  brick  and  stone,  with  chamfered 
angles,  and  corbelled  upper  stage,  corbie-stepped 
gables,  circular  angle  turrets  on  corbels,  and  a 
slated  spirelet  in  the  centre.  “A  Monumental 
Design,”  (222)  by  Mr.  P.  P.  Marshall,  is  certainly 
more  monumental;  but  sufficient  care  has  not 
been  taken  about  the  details.  Mr.  L.  Stride’s 
design  (224),  somewhat  like  an  early  type  of  the 
turrets  of  Tattershall  Castle,  though  carefully^ 
drawn,  again,  has  nothing  about  it  indicative  of 
commemoration.  It  is  an  octagonal  tower  of  red 
brick  with  black  bands,  and  has  numerous  open- 
ings, an  upper  stage  with  a parapet  corbelled  out 
to  a square  plan,  and  a pyramidal  tile-covered 
capping.  Mr.  G.  Goldie’s  work  (225),  on  the 
other  hand,  happy  as  it  is,  so  far  as  the  design  of 
the  ogee-formed  domical  capping  and  superstruc 
ture  borne  on  four  columns  is  concerned,  is  suit 
able  to  a tomb,  and  a cemetery  site,  rather  than 
, to  any  other  ; and  Mr.  J.  Nicholls,  also,  in  a work 
of  very  different  character  (230),  by  the  broad 


ply’  the  “ phonetic  ” want,  or  that  of  figure- 
sculpture,  is  only  illustrative  of  that  miscon- 
ception of  architecture,  as  of  universal  art- 
principle,  which  many  sculptors,  otherwise  of 
the  first  talent,  have  lately  manifested.  The 
obelisk  of  best  Egyptian  form,  with  its  sunk 
rilievos  and  hieroglyphics,  as  a simple  monumental 
work,  has  probably  never  since  been  equalled:  it 
would  not  suffice  now  to  copy  the  Egyptian  design ; 
but  the  utilization  of  the  general  fonn,  so  as  to 
secure  the  monumental,  and  yet  offer  no  imitation 
of  the  obelisk,  is  one  of  the  special  merits  in  the 
design  adopted  for  the  Ellesmere  Memorial. 

Another  group  of  drawings,  serving  to  eluci- 
date a question  of  the  day,  is  that  of  the  designs 
for  the  Trinity  College  Church,  Edinburgh. 
Wanting  the  “conditions”  (to  which  we  cannot 
instantly  refer),  we  assume  that  the  problem  was 
not  dissimilar  to  that  which  we  alluded  to  in  our 
last,  and  spoke  of  in  our  notices  of  the  Spurgeon 
Chapel  Competition  Exhibition.  At  least,  we  ob- 
serve in  most  of  the  designs  at  Conduit-street,  the 
avoidance  of  elongated  nave  and  broad  aisles,  of 
long  transepts,  and  of  chancel  “ well  developed,” — 
as  the  phrase  was.  To  designs  of  this  character, 
including  generally  those  for  Nonconformist 
churches,  we  have  been  looking  hopetully  for  some 
reconcilement  of  the  opposite  demands  of  conve- 
nience or  ritual,  of  now  art,  and  of  desired  old 
association.  We  cannot,  however,  say  that  we 
advance  very  fiist.  If  there  be  better  recognition 
of  utility,  there  is  very  slow  abandonment  of 
that  caricatureship  of  a style,  by  details,  which 
has  so  strangely  clung  to  the  chapel-architecture 


models;  yet,  assuredly,  it  fails  not  less  than  other 

works  we'  have  noticed.  Its  character  is  chiefly 
that  of  association,  which  is  not  sufficient  for 
architecture : and  some  of  its  details,  as  those  of 
the  pepper-hox  phmacleswedged  into  the  parapet, 
or  borne  only  on  short  shafts,  difler  from  English 
forms,  without  being  equal  to  them,  or  justifiable 
in  adoption. 

These  are  not  the  only  drawings  made  In  con- 
nection with  recent  competitions,  that  the  Exhi- 
bition in  Conduit-street  contains.  Throughout 
the  number,  however,  we  are  impressed  with  the 
evidence  of  immature  study.  Merits,  in  the  treat- 
ment of  one  requirement  of  a building,  are  asso- 
ciated with  defects  in  another  requirement ; and 
where  are  the  merits  in  one  design,  there  are 
the  defects  in  another,  and  vice  versA.  Who 
should  throw  the  first  stone  in  this  day  of  un- 
organized education,  and  unregulated  _ archi- 
tectural training? — Surely,  neither  Classicist,  nor 
Gothicist;  architect  of  churches,  or  of  chapels; 
antiquary-artist,  or  utilitarian  ; man  of  the  “ old 
school,”  or  he  that  hopeth  of  the  future. 


NEW  POLICE  STATIONS. 

DcmrKGr  the  last  few  years,  numerous  substan- 
tial buildings  have  been  erected  iu  various  parts 
of  the  metropolis,  for  the  uses  of  the  police, 
contrasting  favourably  with  those  which  had 
been  primarily  used  for  similar  purposes.  In 
some  of  the  old  police-stations,  which  are  still  in 
use,  the  arrangements  are  most  inconvenient;  the 


^ - J,  . ventilation  is  imperfect;  and  the  cells  for  the  con- 

of  our  country  in  all  its  efforts  at  iniprovement.  persons  who  have  not  been  proved 

Messrs.  Oliver  and  Lamb’s  design,  indeed  (233  1 guilty  are  in  some  instances  below  the  drains. 


and  23-4),  “ one  of  the  six  which  received  special 
commendation,”  is  free  from  many  of  these  de- 
fects, and  has  not  that  crudeness  of  appearance 
wliich  we  notice  in  their  design  for  the  Derby 
Congregational  Church  (244),  and  that  for  the 
Eccles  Congregational  Church  (245  and  246). 
Regarding  the  design  for  the  Derby  cburch,  “to 
accommodate  1,200  persons,  at  a cost  of  about 
4,000?.”  they  speak  of  their  “mode  of  introducing 
iron  columns  in  tiers,  to  keep  down  the  cost  of 
roof  timbers  in  buildings  of  large  span,”  which 
does  not  iu  the  drawing  appear  diftereiit  to  the 
simple  mode  now  adopted  by  others  in  chapels 
with  galleries,  double  tiers  of  columns  and  arches, 
and  roof-covering  without  clerestory  or  tie-beam. 


and  polluted  with  the  overflow.  One  of  these  new 
stations  has  been  finished  near  the  east  side  of  the 
Islington  Cattle-market.  In  this  house  there 
is  accommodation  not  only'  for  public  purposes, 
but  also  for  the  lodging  of  a number  of  the  un- 
married members  of  the  police  force. 

The  office  for  the  examination  of  cases,  and 
where  other  police  arrangements  are  carried  for- 
ward, is  of  some  size,  and  well  lighted.  Close  by 
are  cells  for  male  and  female  prisoners:  these  are 
lofty,  and  in  other  ways  of  sufficient  size.  Each 
cell  is  fitted  with  water-closet  and  benches.  In- 
stead of  the  grated  wmdows  usually  met  with  in 
these  places,  the  light  is  here  admitted  through 
numerous  small  circular  holes.  Water  and  gas  are 
plentifully  supplied,  and  hot  air  is  distributed  in 


In  the  clcsign  for  the  Ecelee  church,  to  cost  more  „„„  

per  sittmg,  they  o9er  -'nn  attempt  to  improve  the  cells  and  passages.  An  apartment  of  con- 
Of  very  cliBerent  cuaracter  oy  tne  oroau  ecclesiastical  architecture  ot  Congregational  ...  o is  used  for  a reading  and  sitting  room, 

base  which  be  shows,  with  wide  arches,  conveys  conformist  churches  without  i ^nd  the  men,  in  addition  to  the  use  of  a number 

the  idea  of  something  within,  or  the  idea  of  a requirements  and  outlay.  Here  tiie  _ nitenor  ; popular  periodicals,  have  access  to  a library  of 

tomb.  Brickwork,  in  this  design,  as  in  many  of  Ttrm-inspd  to  he  of  iron.  10  inches  m . — — a h „-i — ^A  Vr, 

the  others,  cannot  but  be  considered  used  where  it 


is  least  of  all  appropriate — for  a monument, and  not 
of  very  great  dimensions.  The  design  (230)  has 
boldly'-weathered  stages,  angle  buttresses  ter- 
minated by  square  pinnacles,  and  a crowning 
spirelet.  In  the  principal  stage,  within  arches,  are 
figures  in  Medimval  costume.  Still  observing  merit, 
but  still  also  failure,  we  get  to  Mr.  G.  YulHamy’s 
design  (226),  a diminishing  square  tower  of 
striated  brickwork  with  a moulded  base,  and  a 
bold,  corbelled  stage,  square  pinnacles,  and  a 
peculiar  capping,  formed  apparently  of  perforated 
metal-work. 

In  some  of  these  designs,  as  we  have  shown, 
there  are  particular  beauties,  yet  in  nearly  all  of 
them  there  is  what  we  believe  to  be  misconcep- 
tion of  the  end  to  be  attained.  - Unless  the  artist, 
whatsoever  his  subject,  clearly  realises  to  his  mind, 
what  is  the  object  he  has  to  accomplish, Tailure  must 
follow.  There  is  no  matter  more  important  to  the 
architect,  than  formation  of  clear  habits  of  thought. 
The  design  for  the  Ellesmere  memorial  (227),  by 
Mr.  J.  T.  Welchman,  has  been  reserved  to  the 
last  of  our  notice.  How  it  can  have  been  one  of 
the  “eight  selected”  works  submitted  to  Mr. 
E.  M.  Barry,  and  “ which  obtained  honourable 
mention,”  passes  understanding  ; or  rather,  the 
fact  must  be  accounted  for  only  by  what  may  be 
the  operation  of  a natural  law, — namely,  the  ten- 
dency of  much  choice  to  end  in  selection  of  the 
thing  that  is  worst.  The  castellated  character, 
the  general  ugliness  and  disproportion  of  all  the 
details,  the  bulls  on  the  terrace  base;  and  the 
turrets  at  the  angles  of  the  tower,  which  it 
would  be  hardly  possible  to  support,  surely  supply 
DO  reason  for  the  preference  given. 

* Before  leaving  the  monuments,  we  should  men- 
tion (232)  the  “ Crimean  Memorial  to  the  fallen  of 
the  23rd  Royal  Fusiliers,  erected  at  Carmarthen,” 
by  Mr.  E.  Richardson,  an  obelisk  in  form,  with 


^ Here  the  ^ ^ 

columns  are  proposed  to  be  of  iron,  10  inches  m welbchosen  volumes;  and  it  should  be 

diameter,  and  the  roofs  to  he  double,  to  meet  the  noticed  that  the  metropolitan  police  have  an  ex- 
ohjection^  of  extremes  of  tensive  library’,  which  is  distributed  to  the  different 


against  Gothic  open  roofs.”  Messrs.  Oliver  and 
Lamb  have  succeeded  best  iu  the  exterior  of  their 


stations.  At  set  times  the  volumes  are  changed, 
so  that  the  men  have  an  opportunity  of  employ- 
ing any  spare  time  in  useful  and  amusing  reading. 
On  the  basement  is  a kitchen  fitted  with  every 
accommodation  for  roasting  and  boiling  the  various 
kinds  of  food  for  the  men,  who,  by  joining  toge- 
ther in  messes,  are  able  to  get  wholesome  and 
w’ell-cooked  dinners,  at  a moderate  cost. 

A female  cook  is  paid  by  a small  sum  collected 
from  each  inmate.  In  a well-aired  passage  are 


'frinity  College  Church  design,  though  even  there 
they  exaggerate  features.  We  instance  the  angle 
pinnacle  in  the  principal  elevation,  carried 
up  without  decoration,  to  an  extreme  height. 

The  tower  and  spire,  and  many  details,  how- 
ever, deserve  praise ; and  the  attached  build- 
ings, with  Chapter-House  roofs,  yvould  com- 
bine well  with  the  main  structure.  The  details 
in  Mr.  P.  Brannon’s  design  (237,  238),  go  farther 

indeel  its  autLrhSfSore  ne°d  to  °cuitivato“ws  night  aod  day,  are 

beds. 


vefOTVrVortioiUan  to' folloV  his  leaning  to  are  sleeping-rooma ; in  one  about  21  feet  long, 
oVil-Sty.'  _IIisplani^“-‘  of  coinhinatiol  of  iS  feet  wide,  „,_d_12  feet__h.gh.^w^^^^^^^^^^^ 


?KreA\viJh  ICst.  irZ:  thUroof  Instead,  as  1,  the  ease  in  most  of  metropolitan 

combines  the  hammer-beamed  and  the  groined  barracks,  of  allowing  the  damp  clothes  and  shoes 
a^rangemel  i the  ceiling,  however,  sefms  . to  be  dried  in  the  guard-rooms  and  ^eepmg  ap^^ 
tended  to  be  in  plaster;  yet,  externally,  on  the  ments  a separate  ^ dr'ied 

apex  of  the  root;  is  shown,  not  a timber-work  j provided : here  coats,  “P.''  “"S 

louvre,  or  deebe,  but  a pinnacle  of  -y  pon^ous  , tmi  If  our 

and  masonic  appearance.  IMr.  E.  Appleton  s .ippueu 

Design  for  E Jioburgh  Free  Church  ■'  PfJ^JvW; , „„  .,„t  tabered  and  contused  by 


nave'^and  aisles,  and  short  transepts,  but  general 
square  plan,  and  no  great  length  of  chancel,  may 
he  more  common-place,  yet,  withal,  is  better  in 
the  details  than  the  work  last  named.  The 
design  by  Mr.  J.  Nicholls  (2-40,  24-1),  **  one  of  the 
six  selected,”  is  an  aislelcss  cburch,  with  timber 
roof— not  very  inviting  in  the  drawing  of  the 


the  storing  of  various  matters ; hut  a room  is  set 
apart  for  the  reception  of  the  boxes  and  other 
private  property  of  the  men.  In  some  cases 
classes  have  been  formed  for  the  improvement  of 
those  whose  education  has  been  neglected.  The 
resident  sergeant  has  two  convenient  apartments 


exterior  Internally  it  is  characterized,  besides  its  , allotted  to  him.  _ 

polvcbromy  by  an'arcaded  gallery  under  the  main  The  arrangement  for  retoug  pensions  ato 

Lch  at  the  end  where  the  pulpit  is  placed.  Mr.  | long  service,  provisions  for  attendance,  Ac.  diirmg 
A AI  Dunn’s  design  (212)  has  more  of  Continental  sickness,  Ac.  are  wisely  planned.  It  would  bo  well 
A .M.  Dunn  8 Design  11^  tall  Uo  contrast,  notwithstanding  the  long  hours  of 

Snarn'rata'l  ^^"01  Gothic  character,  somew-hat  , for  the  piipit,  a " I rf“’vlcw."'’‘TL'"  malried  policemen  “who  h°ave 

&arg.ln^-hTch  Sfty'iitrrcedlSlandT  f 4^, “JTo  Sgir 

imitations  of  crossed  muskets,  seemingly  to  sup- 1 spire.  The  design  is,  doubtless,  according  t , g g 
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HEW  METHOD  OF  TRUSSING  WOOD  GIRDERS. 


PLAN  OF  TO  P 


COOMBS’S  NEW  METHOD  OF  TRUSSING 
WOOD  GIRDERS. 

The  disproportion  which  exists  between  the 
powers  of  various  materials  to  resist  the  different 
strains  to  which  they  may  be  subject,  whether  of 
tension  or  compression,  is  well  known.  While 
cast-iron,  for  the  sake  of  example,  can  resist  com- 
pression with  six  times  the  power  which  it  exerts 
against  tension,  fir  is  six  times  more  efficient 
against  the  latter  than  against  compression.  With 
ttie  view  of  compensating  for  these  unequal  quali- 
ties possessed  by  timber,  Mr.  Coombs,  of  17, 
Union-street,  Borough,  has  invented  a simple 
arrangement,  by  which  advantage  is  taken  of  the 
peculiar  strengths  possessed  by  iron  and  M'ood. 
It  consists,  as  shown  in  the  diagram,  of  a plate  of 
cast-iron  having  small  projecting  cross  pieces,  or 
lugs  (marked  L),  cast  on  to  it,  and  also  a rib  run- 
ning longitudinally  along  the  back,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  facilitating  the  carriage  of  long  lengths. 
This  plate  is  fixed  on  the  top  of  a wood  beam, 
notches  having  been  previously  cut  across  the  beam 
to  allow  the  lugs  to  drop  in,  and  the  plate  to  lie 
dose  to  the  surface : the  notches  must  be  cut 
sufficiently  wide  to  allow  wedges  of  hard  wood 
(marked  W),  to  be  driven  in  on  the  outsides  of 
Hie  lugs,  and  these  must  be  struck  until  the  girder 
assumes  an  arched  form,  or  slight  camber  on  the 
underside.  The  two  materials  are  now  brought 
into  intimate  connection,  and  will  simultaneously 
resist  the  forces  applied  to  them.  It  must  be 
understood,  however,  that  no  strength  is  gained 
by  cambering  the  beam,  but  simply  that  the  cast- 
iron  performs  more  effectually  the  work  that 
would  otherwise  be  done  by  tlie  wood,  and  a 
greater  portion  of  the  lower  fibres  is  called  upon 
to  resist  a strain  which  their  nature  eminently  fits 
them  for,  namely — tension. 

This  invention  has  the  advantage  of  great  sim- 
plicity of  application;  and  in  many  instances,  such 
as  stiffening  a weak  floor  girder,  the  ease  with 
which  it  can  be  applied  is  a great  recommenda- 
tion. The  inventor  also  advocates  its  facility  of 
production,  a few  hours  only  being  sufficient  for 
its  execution ; and  this  advantage  will  be  appre- 
ciated by  those  who  have  had  to  wait  days,  or 
even  weeks,  for  the  rolling  of  a plate,  through 
the  snapping  of  shafts,  breaking  of  rolls,  or  other 
causes. 


THE  FUTURE  ARCHITECTURE  OF 
LONDON. 

Sm, — An  attempt  is  being  made  to  invest  London 
with  a Medieval  character.  Several  distinguished 
architects  have  endeavoured  to  inform  the  w'orld, 
both  by  their  works  and  by  their  teaching,  that 
the  only  true  architecture  worthy  of  entire  accep- 
tanci  is  that  which  prevailed  during  the  Middle 
Ages.  ^ The  wonderful  beauty  of  Gothic  architec- 
ture, its  combined  elegance  and  grandeur,  the 
mysterious  interest  with  which  it  affects  the 
imagination,  are  admitted  by  all,  as  well  by  the 
few  wlio  are  scientifically  conversant  with  the 
art,  as  by  that  more  numerous  class  who  acknow- 
ledge the  effect  without  understanding  the  prin- 
ciples. The  study  of  Gothic  architecture  is  so 
fascinating,  allowing  so  much  scope  to  the  fancy, 
admitting  such  a variety  both  of  form  and  orna- 
ment, that  a mind  imbvied  with  its  principles,  and 
directing  an  artistic  pencil,  seems  to  revel  in  a 
perpetually  new  creation.  The  stud^^  of  Classic 
architecture  is,  perhaps,  not  so  absorbing  to  an 
artist ; there  is  less  of  the  picturesque  in  it,  less 
variety,  less  scope  for  invention  and  fancy : its 
patterns  are  more  rigid,  its  forms  more  regular. 
Alter  a course  of  study  of  Classic  architecture,  the 
student  seems  to  turn  with  a sense  of  almost  free- 
dom from  its  severe  regularity,  to  the  more 
varied  elegance  of  her  younger  sister. 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  those  who 
have  pursued  the  study  of  Mediceval  architecture 

lOr  Inrtrr  - 1.  .... 


a long  period;  who  have  seen  many  of  their 
ideas  realized  in  durable  monuments,  and  who 
have  derived  both  reputation  and  profit  from  their 

excellence  but  nuu  lu  imparting  xne  gioonuu  or  aooeys  ana 
ij  orms  0 lose  patterns  of  art  with  which  I cathedrals  into  one’s  house,  so  one’s  garden,  on  the 


their  minds  are  so  conversant,  and  should  un- 
hesitatingly pronounce  in  favour  of  the  adoption 
of  that  style  whenever  a new  building  is  under 
contemplation.  But  it  is  obvious  to  remark  that 
their  very  familiarity  with,  and  love  of  the  art, 
and  the  excellence  they  have  achieved  in  its  prac- 
tice, are  the  strongest  reasons  why  their  opinions, 
although  entitled  to  great  attention  and  respect, 
should  be  received  with  the  utmost  caution. 

At  the  present  time  Medixval  architecture 
stands  very  high  in  public  estimation;  besides  its 
intrinsic  beauty,  it  has  had  the  advantage  of  very 
able  expositors,  it  is  almost  identified  with  the 
movement  of  a very  influential  and  talented  sec- 
tion of  the  church,  and  it  has  been  illustrated  by 
many  very  elegant  modern  buildings.  But  there 
is  a varying  taste,  a fashion  in  architecture,  as  in 
almost  all  other  things,  that  exercise  the  inventive 
and  imaginative  faculties  of  men ; and  wc  must 
be  careful  not  to  mistake  the  influence  of  fashion 
and  accidental  circumstances  for  inherent  beauty  : 
we  should  rather  endeavour  to  discriminate  the 
principles  of  art  during  the  prevalence  of  popular 
favour. 

Tlic  public  eye  becomes  dissatisfied  and  wearied 
with  the  constant  reproduction  of  the  same  forms 
and  ornaments  : objects  which  were  once  admired, 
after  a long  familiarity  are  observed  with  pleasure 
no  longer ; in  some  instances  they  may  produce 
almost  a sense  of  pain  from  the  difl’ereut  associa- 
tions with  which  they  are  connected. 

The  omnipotence  of  fashion  with  regard  to  dress 
is  admitted  by  all.  Literature,  language,  man- 
ners, are  not  free  from  its  influence.  Even  religion, 
at  least  in  its  less  spiritual  part,  falls  under  its 
powerful  dominion;  and  a mere  glance  at  the 
history  of  architecture  will  show  tiiat,  whatever 
may  be  its  intrinsic  merits,  and  the  superiority  to 
temporary  opinion  which  it  might  be  supposed  to 
possess,  the  practical  adoption  of  any  particular 
style  is  in  some  measure  dependent  on  fiishion,  and 
on  particular  circumstances  of  the  times ; nor  is 
that,  perhaps,  altogether  a matter  of  wonder,  if  it 
be  true  that  buildings  are  a species  of  clothing, 
invested  with  fixedness  and  solidity. 

After  the  revival  of  learning,  the  monuments  of 
Italy  were  visited  and  delineated,  and  public  taste 
became  influenced  by  Italian  art.  Roman  forms 
and  ornamentation  were  introduced  into  Medixval 
buildings,  and  from  this  union  sprang  a style  more 
picturesque  than  pure.  It  pleased  for  a time,  and 
upon  its  occasional  revival  may  afford  relief  from 
the  satiety  of  more  regular  forms ; hut  it  has  no 
claim  to  the  first  rank  in  art,  or  to  general  appli- 
cation. Like  the  illegitimate  offspring  of  kings,  it 
has  a royal  origin,  hut  is  excluded  from  the  throne. 

But  in  the  course  of  time  purer  buildings  were 
erected,  wholly  after  Roman  models;  and  the 
numerous  works  of  Inigo  Jones,  Sir  Christopher 
Wren,  Vanbrugh,  Kent,  Sir  William  Chambers, 
and  others,  attest  the  uninterrupted  prevalence  of 
that  style  for  a long  period,  and  the  excellence  it 
had  attained;  while  Gothic  architecture  was 
neglected,  and  almost  forgotten;  its  very  name 
connected  with  barbarism,  and  a term  of  reproach. 

But  fashion  was  inconstant,  or  architects  un- 
skilful; the  public  taste  required  variety;  and 
Horace  Walpole  and  Batty  Langley  revived  a 
kind  ofbastard  Gothic,  of  the  worst  possible  type, 
and  took  credit  to  themselves  for  having  brought 
back  public  attention  from  the  buildings  of  Italy 
to  the  monuments  existing  in  our  own  land. 

The  utter  neglect  into  which  Gothic  architec- 
ture had  fallen,  and  the  notions  entertained  about 
it  in  an  educated  age,  by  men  of  the  highest 
accomplishments,  may  be  seen  in  the  correspond- 
ence of  Walpole  with  Sir  H.  Mann.  Walpole 
— “ I thank  you  a thousand  times  for  think- 
ing of  procuring  me  some  Gothic  remains  from 
Rome,  but  I believe  there  is'  no  such  thing  there ; 
indeed,  my  dear  sir,  you  have  no  idea  what  Gothic 
is;  you  have  lived  too  long  amid  true  taste  to 
understand  venerable  barbarism.  You  suppose  my 
garden  is  to  be  Gothic  too.  That  can’t  be  ! Gothic 
is  merely  architecture;  and  as  one  has  a satisfac- 
tion in  imparting  the  gloomth  of  abbeys  and 


contrary,  is  to  be  nothing  but  riant,  and  the  gaiety 
of  nature.”  And  then  he  describes  his  little  hall 
decked  with  long  saints  in  lean-arched  windows, 
and  hung  with  paper  to  imitate  Dutch  tiles;”  and 
agiiii  his — “lean  windows  fattened  with  rich 
saints  in  painted  glass  : and  niches  full  of  trophies 
of  old  coats  of  mail,  and  Indian  shields  made  of 
riiinoceros-hides,”  ifcc.  And  the  whole  forms  “a 
castle  ” with  two-and-thirty  wmdows  enriched 
with  painted  glass. 

It  is  almost  needless  to  say,  that  this  was  a 
period  when  Roman  architects  and  architecture 
had  declined;  and  when  Gothic  architecture, 
either  as  proposed  to  he  imported  from  Rome  by 
Sir  H.  Mann,  or  developed  by  the  skill  and  taste 
of  Horace  Walpole,  was  still  very  imperfect,  and 
taste  generally  at  its  lowest  ebb. 

But  what  Hume  has  said  with  regard  to  the 
general  course  of  human  aflairs  is  true  also  with 
regard  to  matters  of  taste.  “There  is  an  ultU 
mate  point,  both  of  depression  and  exaltation, 
which,  when  once  reached,  things  return  in  a 
contrary  direction.” 

Taste  at  first  revived  among  the  few ; tra- 
vellers with  enthusiasm  for,  and  knowledge  of 
art,  made  elaborate  drawings  of  the  remains  of 
ancient  buildings.  Rome,  Greece,  Baalbec, 
Palmyra,  Spalatro,  were  transferred  to  paper;  and 
then  the  public  interest  in  architecture  was  again 
awakened.  To  Spalatro  and  Adams  we  owe 
Portlaud-place  and  the  Adelphi,  of  an  impure  style, 
but  occupying  a nearer  relation  to  genuine 
Roman,  than  Horace  Walpole’s  Gothic  to  the 
real  Medixval. 

Then  the  exquisite  temples  of  Greece  became 
the  objects  of  imitation.  Ionic  and  Doric  porticos 
arose  in  onr  streets,  and  Athenian  villas  in  our 
suburbs.  But  it  was  discovered  that  buildings 
which  are  beautiful  when  constructed  of  marble, 
and  adorned  with  painting,  gilding,  and  sculp- 
ture, and  seen  under  a sky  that  reveals  every 
light  and  shadow,  are  by  no  means  so  effective 
when  built  of  brick,  stone,  or  cement ; and  in  a 
climate  shrouded  for  half  the  year  in  a mixture  of 
fog  and  smoke.  Upon  this  Grecian  architecture 
declined;  and  the  modern  Italian,  being  more 
forcible  and  varied,  was  introduced,  as  seen  in  our 
club-houses,  banks,  and  other  public  buildings ; 
and  about  the  same  time,  through  the  labour  and 
skill  of  Britton  and  Pugin,  the  beauties  of 
Mediieval  architecture  became  known.  And  now 
the  modern  Italian  and  Medixval  hold  a divided 
empire  over  public  opinion. 

Thus  in  the  course  of  three  centuries,  five  or 
six  varieties  of  styles  in  architecture  have  been  in 
fashion ; but  we  are  not  to  conclude  that  they 
were  all  equally,  or  for  equal  periods,  objects  of 
admiration,  or  worthy  of  it;  nor  because  fashion 
is  inconstant  that  the  prevailing  style  is  the  best. 
Fashion  is  undoubtedly  powerful,  and  the  love  of 
novelty  (wisely  ordained  to  stimulate  invention 
and  fancy)  must  be  gratified;  but  true  art  has 
principles  which  wlUre-assert  and  vindicate  them- 
selves, when  the  circumstances  of  the  day  have 
passed  away  and  are  forgotten. 

The  various  styles  which  have  prevailed  in  this 
country,  have  aflbrded  some  practical  experience; 
for  the  constituents  of  beauty  in  architecture  are 
80  composite,  and  so  much  dependent  on  circum- 
stances— so  relative — that  without  taking  into 
account  climate,  application,  position,  association, 
and  other  incidents,  a building  which  may  bo 
justly  the  object  of  .admiration  under  one  class  of 
conditions,  may  fail  to  be  so,  or  to  the  same  extent, 
under  another  cl.iss. 

In  order  to  simplify  this  inquiry,  architecture 
may  he  ranged  under  the  two  great  divisions  of 
Classic  and  Medimval. 

The  admirers  of  Classic  architecture  think  that 
it  is  founded  upon  larger  and  loftier  associations 
than  that  of  the  Middle  Ages,  as  being  identified 
both  with  the  outer  and  inner  life  of  the  two 
greatest  nations  of  antiquity ; with  the  empire  of 
the  world  under  the  Roman  dominion ; with  the 
Christian  religion  before  the  irruption  of  the  bar- 
barians, and  with  the  power  and  opulence  of  the 
great  modern  republics  of  Italy, — a combination 
of  circumstances  that  impart  to  it  a Catholic 
character, — variety  and  susceptibility  of  adapta- 
tion, with  essential  unity  • * * * * 

while  Mediajval  architecture,  being  the  growth  of 
particular  institutions,  and  limited  to  a particular 
era,  is  therefore  not  so  calculated  for  general 
adoption;  that,  in  fact,  the  opinion  of  Sir  Chris- 
topher Wren,  that  it  is  the  congestion  of  a monkish 
spirit,  has  a certain  admixture  of  historic,  if  not 
of  lesthetic  truth. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  enthusiasts  of  Mediaeval 
art  would  revive  it  so  as  to  form  a national  style, 
and  would  banish  her  Classic  rival  as  an  alien  for 
ever  from  oui‘  shores.  They  hope  to  form  this 
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national  style  by  adopting  the  best  period  of 
Pointed  arcliitecture,  selecting  some  peculiarities 
from  the  more  varied  bnildings  of  the  Continent, 
and  imparting  a cheerfulness  to  it  by  introducing 
large  windows  without  muUions,  and  with  plate- 
glaas  in  large  panes.  2so\v,  if  it  be  true,  as  is 
generally  supposed,  that  Mediaeval  architecture 
owes  much  of  its  impressiveness  to  its  dim  anti- 
quities,— its  subdued  but  rich  religious  li  ght, — the 
mysterious  awe,  with  which  it  affects  the  imagi- 
nation,—this  would  be  an  attempt  to  unite  in  the 
same  building  things  incompatible,  the  “ riant 
and  the  gaiety,”  with  “ the  gloonitb,  ’ which 
Horace  Walpole  kept  apart  in  his  house  and  gar- 
den ; which  could  scarcely  fail  to  he  “ barbarism,” 
without  being  “venerable.” 

However,  this  proposal  shows  that  even  the 
total  admirers  of  Gothic  architecture  would  not 
adopt  it  without  considerable  qualification  for 
mere  secular  buildings,  which  is  a very  important 
feature  in  the  present  inquiry. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  those  who  would  by 
degrees  Mediievallse  London,  have  in  the  present 
posture  of  things  a great  apparent  advantage  in 
the  argument  as  to  experience. 

A magnificent  edifice,  a palace  of  official  build- 
ings, “ a dream  in  stone,”  has  been  bnilt  in  Gothic 
architecture,  at  a cost  of  more  than  a million 
sterling,  on  one  of  the  worst  sites  in  Europe,  on 
which  it  has  conferred  an  importance  otherwise 
unattainable,  lliat  building,  with  Westminster 
Hall  and  Abbey,  have  impressed  a distinct  archi- 
tectural character,  as  well  as  historic  interest  on 
the  locality.  To  such  an  e.xtent  is  this  presiding 
inrtueuce  felt  that, — 

“ As  by  the  stroke  of  the  enchanter’s  wand,’* 
Westminster-hi'idge  disappears  as  a Homan,  and  is 


art,  almost  in  juxta-positlon,  are  concerned,  yet 
it  seems  very  questionable  whether  it  will  be 
judicious  to  adopt,  systematically,  the  Gothic 
style  of  architecture,  however  modified,  in  the 
purely  secular  buildings  of  London.  Here  and 
there  it  may  he  proper  to  employ  it  under  par- 
ticular circumstances ; hut  to  invest  London 
eradually  and  systematically  with  a Medireval 
character  is  what  every  person  of  sense  and  reflec- 
tion, in  his  sober  mood,  not  led  away  by  enthu- 
siasm for  a favourite  and  delightful  pursuit,  would 
regret  and  condemn. 

The  Media'valists  at  present  do  not  go  so  far ; 
they  only  urge  that  a particular  building  under 
contemplation,  to  he  seen  in  connection  with  the 
marvels  of  Westminster,  shall  be  of  the  same 
style j which  seems  a very  reasonable  request; 
but  when  another  such  “dream  in  stone”  has 
been  realized  (and  without  doubt  it  would  be  a 
very  fair  vision,  though,  like  dreams,  not  remark- 
able for  consistency),  the  argument  for  further 
progress  would  be  greatly  strengthened. 

The  architects  who  raised  the  beautiful  reli- 
gious buildings  of  the  Middle  Ages  endeavoured  to 
realize  in  stone  one  master  idea ; and  they  were 
wonderfully  successful; — as  Christian  temples  of 
worship,  for  the  use  of  the  Romish  ceremonial, 
they  cannot  be  surpassed  in  their  adaptation, 
their  effect,  or  their  elegance. 

It  is  reasonable,  therefore,  that  they  should  be 
models,  especially  for  ecclesiastical  structures ; 
and  accordingly  many  beautiful  chui'ches  have 
been  built  in  unitation  of  them,  and  the  associa- 
tion seems  complete;  but  even  there,  in  her  own 
j particular  domain,  Mediaeval  architecture  is  defec- 
I tive, — not  in  the  art,  hut  in  the  form  and  adapta- 
' tion.  The  cathedrals  and  churches  of  the  ^Middle 


to  rise  as  a Gothic  structure. 


ilges  were  built  in  the  form  of  a long  parallelo- 
, 1 /.  • i.  • „ i. , gram,  with  chancel,  nave,  and  aisles,  divided  by 

AUhooBh  tl,e  hand  of  ^n, ns  has  m a p-oat , p„cessions  and  pageants.  Modern 

measnre  tnnn.pM  over  the  d.ftcnlt.es  ot  the  i ^ „ stationary 

s.tnat,on  .t  is  stm  to  be  regretted  that  soine  | tion,  to  see  and  hear  a minister  in  one  or 

other  site  was  not  chosen  than  the  two  tUed  positions,  for  which  tlie  Medieval  form 

corner  ol  M estmmster,-a  mere  shoe  reclaimed:.^  inconvenient:  if.  therefore,  we  wish  to 


i is  most  inconvenient ; if,  therefore,  • 


j retain  the  ancient  form  of  association,  we  must 


from  the  mud  and  exhalations  of  the  Thames, 

below  the  common  level,  and  hemmed  in  by  West.  I m hearing  and  seeing; 

mmater  Hall  and  Abbey.  But  it  is  done  : it  is  a i important, 

great  fact  from  which  much  w.spm  may  be  de-  long.drawn  aisles,  upon 

nved,  and  p niw  know  what  it  is  to  act  upon  an  j ^ 

epigrammpic  pther  than  a ppdential  opinion;  ^diitecture ; almost  any  form,  from  a 

one  that  hlls  the  ear  and  satisSes  tlie  sentiment  ^ employed, 

T.f;fUcMv4-  v-Jclottiin  nf  f1io  “ an/apoil  llTlif.iM.” 


without  convincing  the  judgment,  “ It  is  good  to 
build  upon  the  old  foundation.” 

The  Medirevalists  are  further  strengthened  by 
what  has  been  done  close  at  hand  on  “ the  finest  site 
in  Europe,” — Tr.afalgar-square.  There  we  see  the 
converse  of  the  preceding  experiment.  Through 
want  of  means  or  of  genius  a building  has  been 
erected  to  which  the  excellence  of  the  site  only 
gives  a stronger  condemnation ; and,  such  is  the 
contagion  of  bad  example,  that  every  thing  that 
ba.s  since  been  added  has  either  been  in  worse  taste, 
or,  if  good  in  itself,  utterly  incongruous  with  the 
main  feature,  and,  indeed,  with  all  around  it. 

Let  any  one  walk  up  Whiteliall  northward,  and 
see  (if  he  can  see)  the  National  Gallery  behind  the 
base  of  the  Nelson  monument,  and  he  will  at  once 
perceive  the  column  commemorative  of  our  greatest 
naval  hero  expand  into  colossal  proportions,  while 


ithout  violation  of  the  “ sacred  unities.’ 

What  is  the  fundamental  position  of  the 
Media?valists  with  respect  to  their  proposal  to 
invest  Loudon  with  a Medireval  cliaracter?  They 
set  out  with  saying  that  they  have  observed  that 
scarcely  any  modern  building  in  the  Classic  style 
has  given  great  satisfaction,  or  obtained  perma- 
nent admiration  ; and  therefore  they  think  that  a 
different  style,  one  in  which  buildings  have  given 
great  satisfaction,  sliould  be  substituted. 

Now,  buildings  depend  upon  many  circum- 
stances besides  style ; as  the  height  and  extent, 
the  application,  the  site,  the  means  at  the  disposal 
of  the  architect;  and  Isist,  not  least,  the  talent  of 


to  Roman  buildings  in  London  of  modern  erec- 
tion ; if  any  ancient  Classic  buildings,  or  buildings 
on  that  model  erected  since  the  revival  of  learning, 
can  be  adduced  (and  unless  the  almost  universal 
assent  of  the  educated  and  enlightened  is  worth- 
less, they  can  be  adduced),  which  shall  satisfy  the 
understanding  and  taste  as  fnlly  ns  any  Mediaeval 
building,  the  vaunted  superiority  of  the  latter 
must  be  set  aside. 

There  is  another  consideration  which  ought  to 
have  great  weight  in  respect  of  the  choice  of  style, 
and  that  is  the  power  of  association.  M e asso- 
ciate the  Gothic  style  principally  with  religious^ 
buildings,  cathedrals,  churches,  monasteries,  and 
to  some  extentwith  municipalandcastellated  build- 
ings, all  built  within  a certain  peculiar,  exceptional 
period  of  the  world’s  history  ; and  the  growth  pf  a 
remarkable  state  of  society,  manners,  and  institu- 
tions. It  has  long  departed,  and  unless  Europe  has 
to  pass  through  another  night  of  barbarism  and 
darkness,  it  can  never  return.  When,  therefore, 
the  Mediajval  style  is  applied  to  some  building 
erected  for  a purpose  which  awakens  no  recollec- 
tions of  that  period  of  society,  injustice  is  done  to 
the  style,  because  one  po%verful  element  in  its. 
beauty  is  not  there.  If  such  is  the  case  with  re- 
gard to  one  building,  how  injurious  must  he  the 
effect  in  a whole  city  ; and  particularly  in  such  a 
city  as  London,  the  modern  Babylon,  the  coin,' 
merciaX  metropolis  of  the  world. 

London,  with  its  fungous  growth,  its  enormous’, 
various,  and  yet  unpicturesque  population, — its 
incessant  activity, — its  manufactures  and  shipping, 
— its  parks  and  squares, — its  districts  of  tashion 
and  of  business, — its  air  of  security  and  freedom, 
— what  has  it  in  common  with  our  ideas  of  a 
Medieval  city  ? 

It  is  so  little  like  one,  that  with  the  exception 
of  some  half-dozen  buildings,  it  might  have  been 
built  and  inhabited  within  a century. 

If  it  isjudicious  to  invest  a great  city  with  a Me- 
diajval character,  how  is  it,  it  may  be  asked,  that 
Paris  presents  so  different  an  appearance  ? France 
has  passed  through  the  same  feudal  condition  as 
England;  indeed,  those  institutions  were  exhibited 
on  the  Continent  more  vividly  tliau  in  this  country  ;. 
she  has  Media?val  buildings  of  the  same  periods, 
and  as  beautiful  as  those  of  England;  and  the 
Romish  religion  still  prevails  there,  while  we  have- 
long  disclaimed  its  authority  ; in  addition  towhich 
there  exists  to  the  present  day  a more  Mediicval 
character,  about  the  ancient  quarters  of  Paris,  in 
their  lofty  high-roofed  bouses  and  narrow  streets, 
than  in  the  old  parts  of  London  (if,  indeed,  Lon- 
don can  now  be  said^to  retain  any  antiquity);  ai^d 
yet  all  the  m.\in  improvements  in  Paris,  which 
form  a new  wonder  of  the  world,  are  Classic,  or 
based  on  Classic  forms.  Do  we  pretend  to  more 
taste  than  the  people  of  France  ? 

There  are  many  cities  on  the  Continent  whose 
names  alone  awaken  a sort  of  Mediieval  echo. 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  too,  are  Mediteval,  not 
merely  from  their  buildings,  but  from  their  his- 
toric associations,  the  nature  of  the  studies,  the 
academic  dress,  the  air  of  seclusion,  “the  cloisters 
pale,” — the  absence  of  busy  and  progressive  life. 
But  London  requires  a style  of  architecture,  if 


the  designer.  ______ 

It  sometimes  happens,  in  the  contrariety  ofUny  one  is  to  prevail,  of  a character  as  cosmo- 
hiunan  affairs,  that  an  extensive  building  may  be  I politaii  as  possible, — one  that  shall  speak  to  the 
...r  ..  -yn  n 1 • ,11..  ren\iir(*d,  and  unstinted  funds  provided,  when  the  ; jmijrincnt  and  imagination,  rather  than  to  the 
those  intheporticooftheNatioiifilGiinci-jiliiiiiaie  architect  employed  does  not  rise  a, rhiatioii  alone  in  its  moat  somhre  moods, 

into  posts,  nnd  the  entire  budding  look  like  a ,„edioeritv ; .ot  other  times  an  architect  of : ° Classic  stvle  has  that  character  It  origi- 

gigantic  baby-honsc.  Perhaps  he  .architect  was  t„„,renda,it  ability  may  langnish  want  of  a ; “3 

more  unfortunate  than  censurab  e.  Hie  ministry  ^ ^ j5„t  " f [ “ Jr ° ot’ 

^f  aiiZ^t-  , "as  happened  in  onr  day  that  the  three  con-  Ty a[id  symMs  to'  its 

old  columns  from  Carlton-house  and  “the  finest ' mentioned  have  met  together,  and,  '^^[development.  As  they  annexed  province  after 
s te  in  Fnrope°™to  hi  M determined,  produced  » 3***™  J P Homan  laws  and  elvi- 

grilerv  wi  erected,  ht  tirmeasiire  and  the  ""'''>’"8  unparalleled  estent  and  sple.idenr,  ot  j f ; buildings.  The  world 

gallery  was  erected,  but  the  measure  and  „s  we  do  not  Im, Id  m marble  we  may  say.  their  remains-they  arc  confined  to  no 

without  flattery,  ' ....  - . 

But  is  that  any  condemnation  of  Roman  archi- 
tecture ? Who  can  pretend  to  say  that  if  it  had 


means  precluded  its  being  national. 

Thus,  on  the  one  hand,  the  Medimvallsts  m.ay 
point  to  the  trluuiph  of  Gothic  arcliitecture  over 


all  the  difflcultios  of  site  and  position  at  determined 'by  the  Legislature  that  the 

minster,  amt  with  the  other  to  the  lamentable  : Parliament  should  be  built  after  a 

failure  ot  Classic  art  in  1 raralgar-square,  notwitn-  - ~ 

standing  every  local  advantage;  and  they  may 
further  show  the  gigantic  fragment,  the  hanqiiet- 
ing-house  at  Whitehali,  in  unison  with  nothing 
around  it,  looking  down  obliquely  on  the  little 
“ round-house”  opposite;  the  pitted  elevation  of  the 
nnimposing  Horse  Guards;  the  new-fronted  Trea- 
sury, which,  though  an  elegant  building,  betrays 
some  paternal  defects ; and  may  say  with  apparent 
reason, — Can  you  forliear  to  continue  what  Sir 
C.  Barry  has  so  magnificently  begun  ? You  see 
at  Westminster  a specimen  of  what  London  may 
one  day  be  under  our  guidance, — a city  which 
shall  be  the  realization  of  “ a dream  in  stone.” 

Notwithstanding  that  the  Medisevalists  have 
every  advantage  in  point  of  argument,  so  far  as 
the  triumph  of  Gothic  and  the  failure  of  Roman 


Roman  or  Grecian  model,  instead  of  a Mediieval, 
that  they  would  have  been  less  admirable  than  the 
present? 

Therefore,  from  the  success  of  any  particular 
building  in  one  style,  no  inference  can  fairly  be 
drawn  as  to  its  superiority  to  otlier  styles,  without 
a full  consideration  of  all  the  circumstances  essen- 
tial and  accidental. 

Some  of  our  Italian  cluh-houses  are  very  hand 


couutry  or  {leriod — they  are  almost  as  much  con- 
nected with  Christian  as  with  Ragan  life ; and 
inoderu  times  have  seen  a new  creation  of  them 
whose  association  is  the  triumph  of  letters  over 
barbarism. 

Supposing,  tberefore,  for  the  sake  of  argument, 
that  the  two  styles  were  of  equal  beauty;  con- 
fessedly our  association  with  the  one  would  be 
that  of  enlightenment  and  progress,  as  exhibited 
at  two  different  periods  of  the  world,  and  on  a 
scale  of  unparalleled  grandeur ; with  the  other  of 
superstition  and  barbarism,  confined  to  a particu- 
lar epoch,  and  to  poor  and  scanty  p ipnlations. 

The  associations  are  as  distinct  as  day  and 


some;  but  importance  and  extent  are  wanting  ! night ; and  in  the  nineteenth  century,  when  super- 
to  fill  the  mind  and  impress  the  imagination,  as  | stition  and  fallacies  of  every  kind  are  disappearing 

the  Palace  of  Westminster  does;  and  the  absence  : before  the  illumination  of  the  progressive  mind — 
of  those  elements  of  success  and  grandeur  are  a when  education  seems  the  great  panacea, — our 
condemnation  neither  of  the  style  nor  the  archi-  : teaching  even  by  material  things,  our  “ semons  m 

[ stones,”  should  be  associated  with  light  rather  than. 
But  it  is  not  necessary  to  confine  our  comparison  j darkness. 
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CONSTRICTED  STREETS  OF  THE  CITY. 

A31ENDMENT  of  tho  causeways  of  London,  en- 
largement of  the  straits  and  narrows,  or  the 
establishment  of  routes  entirely  new,  would 
appear  to  be  now  almost  a hopeless  matter.  All 
the  proprietors  of  houses  and  all  the  authorities 
seem  to  regard  the  growing  constipation  of  traffic 
as  a thing  of  indifference  : no  board,  no  corpora- 
tion is  disposed  to  concede  anything  to  facilitate 
the  free  intercourse  of  commerce,  although  dead- 
locks and  stoppages  are  frequent  in  our  streets; 
and  tho  retardation  of  business  may  be  fairly 
computed  at  two  full  hours  out  of  the  twelve 
allotted  to  labour. 

It  would  be  a curious  calculation,  and  not  at  all 
beyond  the  skill  of  a statist,  to  determine  the 
money-value  lost  by  these  frequently-recurring 
stagnations  and  delays,  which  are  occasioned  by 
the  ever-increasing  crowds  and  by  the  still  accu- 
mulating amount  of  merchandize  in  transitu  te 
and  from  all  quarters  of  the  metropolis  : 1,000^. 
per  hour,  or  2,000?.  per  day,  would  be  but  a small 
estimate;  yet  this  would  amount  to  an  annual 
loss  of  600,000/.  If  viewed  in  this  light,  some 
set-off  might  be  scored  against  the  expense  to  be 
incurred  for  the  purchase  of  premises  which 
obtrude  upon  the  higliways : the  question  be- 
comes then  a metropolitan  if  not  a iiiitional  one  ; 
and,  like  the  toll-bridges,  which  impede  progress 
still  more,  ought  to  devolve  upon  the  Parliament , 
and  the  resources  of  the  kingdom  at  large. 

The  worst  aspect  of  all  these  evils  is,  that  there 
exists  no  body  nor  party  that  has  the  inclination 
or  the  power  to  apply  a remedy  to  evils  which  are 
every  year  becoming  more  serious  and  alanning. 
The  municipal  body  lately  evinced  a disposition  to 
open  some  of  the  most*  constricted  of  the  busy 
streets.  Newgate-street  is,  by  slow  degrees, 
being  widened  six  feet ! The  angular  strip  at  the 
turn  of  Cannon-street  was  held  in  suspense  for 
some  years,  inducing  a hope  that  another  block 
would  not  be  erected  close  under  the  lee  of  the 
Cathedral ; but  tliat  expectation  has  been  dis- 
appointed, or  at  all  events  is  threatened. 

St.  Paul’s  churchyard  may  be  said  to  be  the 
nucleus  or  aorta,  where  the  great  arterial 
ducts  concentrate,  receiving  and  pouring  back 
an  ever-pulsating  torrent  of  living  beings.  The 
ample  reserve  of  space  around  the  cathedral 
is  fenced  in  with  an  iron  fortification ; stopping 
all  intercourse  on  one  side  in  totality,  and  leaving, 
at  several  points  of  the  carriage-way  on  the  other 
side,  only  room  for  two  teams  to  pass!  The 
profitless  inclosiire  is  liideous  from  the  deformity 
of  bristlingtombs;  many  wl>ereof  arc  unapproach- 
able, but  if  seen,  are  unJistinguishable  as  to  the 
legends,  many  of  which  were  once  palpable,  but 
now  obliterated.  Tliere  is  an  end  to  mortuary 
fees  there ; for  sepulture  has  been  lung  inter- 
dicted. Could  not  the  mortal  remains  be  col- 
lected together  ami  enshrined  in  one  or  more 
mausolca,  erected  closer  to  the  cathedral  ? Might 
not  the  space  be  iqipropriated  to  the  uses  of  the 
living,  witiiout  involving,  as  in  many  cases  of 
vrhan  cemeteries,  the  desecration  of  the  dead  ? 
The  only  argument  that  could  be  adduced 
for  the  perpetuation  of  the  inclosiire  with  its 
its  rude  iron  fence,  might  be  that  it  added  a grace 
to  the  architectural  effect  of  our  groat  chef 
d’cBiivre ; but  this  is  not  so ; a uniformly  de- 
signed terrace  and  b.iUistrade,  suirounding  the 
pile,  or  even  a j^-uduated  plateau,  would  look 
much  better;  whilst  it  added  dignity  to  the 
structure,  and  dedicated  to  industry  and  trade 
that  aceldama  which  now  yields  neither  credit 
nor  profit  to  our  ecclesiastics. 

There  was  one  other  site,  open  for  several  years, 
which  it  was  hoped  the  Citj'  authorities  would 
tui-n  to  account  in  the  relief  of  stagnated  com- 
merce—the  plot  at  the  angle  of  Paternoster-row — 
but  that  hope  is,  alas  ! frustrated.  600/.  a year 
•was  too  great  a temptation;  and  St.  Martin’s-le- 
■Grand,  the  Post-office,  and  the  Cathedi-al,  must  all 
be  screened. 

ithin  the  City  the  only  street  improvement 
lately  made  was  the  widening  of  Chaiicery-lune 
by  about  6 feet  only ; and  the  present  occasion  of 
the  demolition  of  two  very  ancient  houses  in 
Fleet-street,  next  to  St.  Dunstau’s  Church,  would 
lead  us  to  expect  that  the  corporation  would  with- 
draw the  trnutage  of  the  new  houses,  at  least  in 
the  line  of  the  church.  We  have  more  confidence 
m the  modernization  of  the  old  quarters  without 
the  walls,  and  therefore  beyond  civic  jurisdiction  ; 
and  therefore  we  regard  the  project  of  erecting 
the  Law  Courts  in  one  great  series  of  buildings, 
to  extend  from  Curey-street  to  the  Strand,  and 
from  the  Temple  Bar  (the  city  wall  line)  north,  to 
traverse  to  Clare-market— as  one  of  the  wisest  and 
most  utilitarian  that  could  be  devised  for  the 


health,  convenience,  and  architectural  character  of 
the  metropolis.  Viewing,  however,  the  difficulty 
of  enlarging  any  of  the  great  leading  thorough- 
fares, or,  indeed,  any  of  the  busy  commercial 
streets,  it  is  obvious  that  no  very  great  improve- 
ment can  be  effected  in  any  other  way  than  by 
striking  out  direct  thoroughfares  in  other  quarters, 
in  order  to  avoid  the  ancient  narrow  winding  ways 
which  arc  now  for  the  most  part  renewed,  with 
palaces  of  trade  so  costly  that  the  national  ex- 
chequer could  not  purchase  them.  The  line  re- 
commended long  since  by  the  Builder,  commencing 
at  Leicester-square,  cutting  through  Clare-market, 
coutinuing  by  Carey-street,  across  Chancery-lane, 
by  the  Record  Office,  across  Farringdon-street  (by 
a viaduct),  and  out  at  the  statue  of  Sir  11.  Peel, 
would  be  a most  direct,  level,  and  obvious  route; 
but  there  are  no  wide-street  commissioners  to  pur- 
chase the  plot  at  the  corner  of  Chancery-lan6,  nor 
to  seize  upon  any  opportune  occasion  to  forward 
such  plans,  or  to  prevent  the  erection  of  public 
buildings  or  of  great  private  structures  ou  the 
very  line  of  any  contemplated  route. 

There  is,  however,  one  great  casement  which 
might  be  secured  for  the  increasing  multitudes, 
and  for  commerce  annually  accumulating,  and 
that  is  an  esplanade  and  viaduct  along  the  north 
bank  of  the  Thames.  'ITie  Improvement  Commis- 
sioners have  determined  that  this  should  be  done  : 
it  is  indispensable,  cot  only  for  the  relief,  but  for 
the  health  of  an  overcrowded  city.  Whether  this 
esplanade  be  continued  from  Westminster  to 
London-bridge,  or  only  from  Whitehall  to  Black- 
friars,  it  must  be  carried  out. 

I have  seen  a plan,  by  Mr.  11.  II.  Bird,  for  an 
open  causeway,  with  a railway,  in  communication 
with  the  Pimlico  terminus,  which  proposes  to 
carry  an  esplanade,  100  feet  wide,  from  Whitehall 
to  Blackfriars-bridge : by  this  the  embankment 
of  the  river,  the  formation  of  twelve  acres  of  tidal 
docks,  and  the  reserve  of  eighteen  acres  gained 
from  low-water  mark,  are  contemplated;  and  of 
this  the  cost  is  estimated  at  only  700,000/.  A 
more  direct  access  from  west  to  east  would  be 
acquired  hereby : the  impurities  of  the  Thames 
would  be  rendered  less  noxious;  and  a new  view  of 
London,  from  an  elevated  and  agreeable  prome- 
nade (open  to  private  vehicles  and  traffic,  but  nut 
to  omnibuses)  might  induce  many  thousands  to 
frequent  this  line  daily,  thereby  relieving  the 
Strand  and  Fleet-street.  One  great  recommenda- 
tion of  this  plan  is,  that  it  proposes  to  open  access 
to  the  rival  esplanade  from  all  the  streets  along 
the  Strand  and  Fleet-street  which  now  terminate 
at  the  river  bank. 

It  is  hard  to  conjecture  what  plan  may  be 
adopted  hereafter  for  the  enlargement  of  com- 
mevee ; whether  the  subterraneuu  or  the  viaduct 
(elevated)  railroads  may  be  carried  out,  or  u'hether 
the  next  generation  may  Ihj  compelled  to  shoulder 
each  other  in  turbulent  (loods,  now  stagnating 
and  anon  bursting  forth  in  rapids;  but  it  is  clear 
that  some  change  must  take  place  in  the  bridge- 
cominimication  between  the  Middlesex  and  Surrey 
jiopulations  : it  is  ridiculous  to  contemplate  that  * 
tho  comparatively  paltry  sums  of  200,000/.  for 
Southwark-bridge  or  300,000/.  fortt’^aterloo  should 
act  as  a clog  and  fetters  upon  great  interests 
which  represent  millions  every  year.  Tlie  question 
is  more  than  metropolitan — it  is  national,  and, 
when  our  colonies  are  taken  into  account,  becomes 
seini-uuiversal. 

In  Paris  wo  have  au  example  of  what  great 
things  can  be  done  in  a short  time,  simply  because 
there  is  a power  and  a will  to  accomplish.  Neither  ; 
the  genius  to  execute  nor  the  means  to  carry  out  ’ 
great  designs  are  confined  within  the  atmosphere 
of  imperial  governments.  Let  us  hope  that  a 
free  and  constitutional  kingdom  is  not  debarred 
by  its  inherent  liberties  from  attaining  the  perfec- 
tion and  grandeur  of  an  improved  and  embellished 
metropolis.  Quondam. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Tf'orcesier. — A sum  of  GOO/,  or  thereabouts 
having  been  subscribed  towards  filling  the  east 
window  of  Worcester  Catliedral  with  stained  glass,  ■ 
it  has  been  resolved  to  advertise  In  the  Times,  I 
Builder,  Ae.  for  the  best  designs.  A lithographed  ■ 
tracing  of  the  window  is  to  be  prepared  for  the  I 
use  of  competing  artists.  The  whole  cost  has  | 
been  estimated  at  1,050/.  It  is  proposed,  accord- 
ing to  the  local  Herald,  first  of  all  to  fill  in  the  I 
upper  part  of  the  window ; and  this,  it  is  thought,  ' 
will  induce  the  public  to  subscribe  all  the  more ' 
readily.  | 

Muindee. — Tenders,  says  the  Newport  corre- , 
spondeut  of  the  Hereford  Times,  for  the  erection 
of  the  new  church  at  Maiudee,  were  opened  by  the  j 
building  committee,  when  the  chairman  suggested 


that  as  the  average  made  about  5,000/.  necessary 
for  the  building  of  the  church  on  the  plans  of  the 
diocesan  architects,  Messrs.  Prichard  and  Seddon 
should  be  requested  so  to  modify  their  plans  as  to 
reduce  the  cost  to  about  2,000/.  and  the  architects 
were  instructed  accordingly;  the  parties  tendering 
to  be  supplied  with-the  modified  specifications,  Ac. 
with  a view  to  sending  in  new  tenders. 

Betties. — Tho  little  church  of  Bettws,  near 
Newport,  in  Wales,  is  about  to  be  restored  by 
Mr.  P.  Bolt,  builder,  from  the  architectural  deco- 
rations of  Messrs.  Prichard  and  Seddon,  of 
Llandaff. 

Saliaire. — The  new  church  erected  at  Saltalre 
has  been  opened.  This  is  the  last  of  the  many 
costly  works  carried  into  execution  by  Mr.  Salt 
for  the  benefit  of  his  workpeople.  The  church  is 
situated  between  the  railway  and  the  canal,  and 
in  front  of  the  offices  at  Saltaire,  and  forms  a very 
conspicuous  object  in  the  picturesque  valley  of  the 
Aire.  Like  aU  the  buildings  at  Saltaire,  it  is  in 
the  Italian  style.  The  entrance  consists  of  a 
peripteral  temple  of  Corinthian  columns,  raised 
above  the  ground  by  a continued  circle  of  six 
steps.  The  cellar  fonns  the  vestibule  to  the 
church.  Above  this  is  a pedestal  broken  by  eight 
boldly-carved  trusses,  which  is  crowned  by  a 
circular  monopteral  story,  decorated  with  eight 
columns,  and  terminating  in  a cupola.  T]je  spaces 
between  the  latter  columns  are  filled  with  cast- 
ings, to  be  bronzed  and  parcel  gilt.  The  church 
is  surrounded  by  pilasters,  and  crowned  with  an 
entablature  in  the  same  enricbc-d  character  as  the 
entrance  i>ortico.  The  whole  exterior  of  the  edifice 
is  executed  iii  masonry  by  Messrs.  Moulson. 
The  interior  is  a parallelogram,  95  feet  by  45  feet 
ill  width,  covered  by  a ceiling  comprising  as  much 
of  a semicircle  as  the  laws  of  acoustics  will  permit. 
A continuous  base  runs  round  the  building,  sup- 
porting at  intervals  Corinthian  columns  executed 
in  verde  antique  scagliola,  polished,  with  white 
Parian  capitals  and  bases.  The  scagliola  has  been 
executed  by  Mr.  Dolan,  of  Mancliester.  The 
spaces  between  the  columns  are  occupied  by  win- 
dows filled  with  tinted  glass.  The  scats,  arranged 
in  two  masses,  preserving  a central  avenue,  are  of 
polished  wainscot,  carved.  The  joiners’  work  and 
oak  carving  were  entrusted  to  Mr.  John  Ives,  of 
.Shipley.  Tho  whole  has  been  designed  and  exe- 
cuted under  the  superintendence  of  Messrs.  Lock- 
wood  and  Mawson,  of  Bradford,  arcluteets. 

Widues  {Lancashire).  — A new  Parsonage 
House  for  St.  Mary’s  Church,  Widnes,  is  now  iu 
course  of  erection,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Barry, 
of  Liverpool.  The  tender  of  Mr.  Rigby,  Runcorn, 
for  900/.  has  been  accepted. 

Blackburn. — The  foundation-stone  of  a new 
chapel  lias  been  laid  at  Mill-bill,  a part  of  the 
township  of  Livesey,  which  adjoins  the  densely- 
populated  borough  of  Blackburn.  The  designs 
and  working  plans  were  entrusted  to  Messrs. 
Hibbert  and  Raiuford,  of  Preston,  architects. 
Tlie  interior  dimensions  of  the  chapel  are  72  feet 
by  50  feet.  In  all,  accommodation  is  provided 
for  920  persons.  The  form  of  the  cliapel  ceiling 
will  be  elliptical,  a form  which,  it  was  considered, 
has  not  only  acoustic  recommendations,  hub  in- 
creases the  loftiness  of  the  interior.  The  entrance 
front  comprises  a porrico  and  vestibules,  above 
which  rise  a clock-tower  and  spire,  to  the 
height  of  135  feet.  The  architectural  style  of  the 
edifice  is  Classical,  freely  treated  in  accordance 
with  the  necessities  of  the  material,  which  con- 
sists almost  altogether  of  bricks,  moulded  into 
bases,  string-courses,  cajiitals,  cornices,  and  panels, 
as  required.  The  mouldings  are  to  be  chielly  in 
wliite  bricks ; the  panel-work  and  plain  faces  in 
red  brick.  The  whole  of  the  bricks  will  be  pro- 
vided from  the  works  of  Mr.  Josepli  Eccles. 
Eflect  will  be  given  to  the  exterior  by  the  use  of 
figured  eiieaustic  tiles  in  panels.  TLe  whole  of 
the  interior  woodwork  for  the  pews,  pulpit,  gal- 
lery front,  Ac.  will  be  iu  pitch-pine,  stained  and 
varuisbed.  The  windows  will  be  glazed  iu 
figured  enainelk'd  sheet  glass.  The  contractors 
are,  for  the  exoavutors’  and  bricklayers’  work, 
Messrs.  Marsden  and  CUaruley;  masons’  work, 
Mr.  John  Isherwood  (Wbeclton);  slaters’  work, 
Mr.  Henry  Fletcher;  joiners'  work,  3Ir.  Aspden ; 
plasterers'  work,  Mr.  William  Cook;  plumbers’, 
glaziers’,  and  stuiners’  work,  Jlessrs.  Park  and 
Co.  of  Preston.  The  edifice  is  estimated  to  cost 
3,200/. 

Londonderry. — The  fund  for  the  restoration  of 
Londonderry  Cathedral  api)eara  to  be  accumu- 
lating to  a satisfactory  amount.  'The  designs  for 
the  restoration  liuvo  been  I'lirnishcd  by  Mr.  Joseph 
Welland,  the  architect  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Com- 
missioners, and  they  include  the  entire  restoration 
j of  the  interior  of  the  edifice  to  its  primitive  archi- 
tectural character. 
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The  proposition  made  by  the  town  of  Carlsrube 
(Grand  Duchy  of  Baden)  to  construct  a railway 
I towards  the  Rhine  (at  Kinclingen)  has  been 
I adopted  by  the  Government. 

i The  works  of  the  construction  of  the  branch 
line  (of  the  Western  Railway  of  France)  from 
j Lison  to  St.  Lo  advance  with  rapidity.  It  is  ex- 
I pected  that  locomotives  will  be  able  to  run  over 
; the  line,  for  the  purpose  of  ballasting,  in  six 
weeks’  time  from  this.  In  the  Calvados,  the 
, bridge  over  the  river  Kile,  at  Lison,  is  just  com* 
pleted. 

Tlie  contractor  for  the  construction  of  the  line 
from  Rome  to  Civita  Vecchia  has  engaged  himself 
I to  tinish  it  by  the  1st  of  April.  Shortly  locomo* 

' tives  will  be  able  to  run  over  the  line  from  one 
' end  to  the  other  ■without  interruption.  The  other 
portion,  from  Rome  to  the  Adriatic,  and  to  the 
[ river  Po,  is  in  a very  forward  state.  Mr.  Brian, 
who  constructs  the  line  from  Ancona  to  the  Po,  is 
. the  contractor  on  the  Ancona  and  Bologna  line 
for  the  permanent  way  and  ballasting. 

The  works  on  the  Madrid  and  Jadraque  Rail- 
way, on  the  line  to  Saragossa,  advance  satisfac- 
torily. Their  ironwork  for  bridges,  &c.  has  just 
been  let  in  contract. 

The  inauguration  of  the  section  of  the  Seville 
and  Cordova  Railway,  ns  far  as  Lora  del  Rio,  took 
place,  to  the  delight  of  the  whole  population,  on 
the  5th  of  March.  The  first  train  held  759  pas- 
sengers. On  the  following  days  the  crowds  were 
still  overwhelming. 

The  Northern  Spanish  Railway  continues  to 
advance  rapidly.  In  the  beginning  of  April  the 
earthworks  are  to  be  terminated  between  Valla- 
dolid and  Artu’alo.  The  structures,  also,  are  very 
forward ; the  Medina  and  Duero  bridges  are 
finished.  Those  of  Arevalo,  Gomeznano,  Valde* 
stillas,  and  Viana,  are  nearly  keyed  in.  The  com- 
pany is  already  making  preparations  for  the  work- 
ing of  the  line — forming  stall,  &c. 


L"iid  ,n-wiitl. 


Timber  Houses  on  Old  London-bridge. 


ROYAL  ITALIAN  OPERA-HOUSE,  CO'S’ENT 
GARDEN. 

In  connection  with  the  plan  and  views,  of  Mr 
Gye’s  elegant  new  theatre,  which  we  have  already 
published,  and  the  detailed  particulars  given  at 
various  times,  the  accompanying  longitudinal  sec- 
tion of  the  building  will  serve  to  make  its  whole 
arrangement  clear. 

The  ceiling  is  extremely  light,  and  is  con- 
structed of  wood  of  small  scantlings,  hung  down 
from  the  main  iron  girders  by  light  wrought-iron 
, tie-rods.  There  arc  {wenty-l'our  apertures  in  the 
i ceiling,  forming  part  of  the  decoration,  through 
] which,  by  means  of  ropes,  a scaftbld  can  be  pulled 
up  from  the  pit,  whenever  it  is  required  for  pur- 
poses of  restoration  or  cleaning.  The  chandelier 
I is  hung  to  two  cast-iron  beams,  well  secured  to 
' the  main  girders.  The  chains  pass  over  a double- 
purehase  crab,  by  means  of  which  the  chandelier 
is  raised  or  lowered  at  pleasure. 

The  pit  is  supported  upon  strong  cast-iron 
pillars,  and  is  so  constructed  that  it  can  at  any 
time  be  raised  level  with  the  stage,  or  lowered 
some  feet  below  it.  To  allow  of  this,  the  upper 
part  of  the  cast-iron  columns  is  made  of  the  form 
of  a tuning-fork,  a shape  which  permits  of  the 
main  trussed  wooden  girders  of  the  pit  being 
lowered  into  the  heads  of  the  columns.  The 
boxes  are  supported  by  wTOUght-iron  cantilevers, 
resting  on  the  cast-iron  columns  shown  in  the 
section,  and  well  secured  to  the  wall.  This 
arrangement  renders  the  boxes  quite  independent 
of  front  support,  and  permits  of  the  entire  removal 
nf  all  back  and  side  partitions  whenever  required. 
The  two  centre  boxes,  marked  A on  the  plan  we 
published  (p.  236),  are  so  contrived  as  to  form  part 
of  a state  box,  of  twice  the  usual  height,  when 
required.  The  angular  spaces  on  the  plan  near 
the  saloon  or  crush  room  are  ventilating  flues 
from  the  several  corridors,  and  (as  well  as  the  flue 
over  the  saloon  ceiling)  communicate  with  a high 
shaft  over  the  triangular  box  staircase.  The 
painting-room  over  the  back  of  the  stage  is  90  feet 
by  30  feet,  and  has  wall  space  for  the  longest 
cloths,  which  are  hung  on  pullies,  and  can  be 
lowered  into  the  basement,  thereby  giving  the 
painter  access  to  every  part  of  the  scene  without 
leaving  the  floor  of  his  room.  The  space  under 
the  pit,  entrance-hall,  and  portico,  is  used  for 
store-rooms,  chorus  and  supernumeraries’  dressing- 
rooms,  and  other  apartments  for  the  many  purposes 
<fcnnected  with  the  working  of  the  establishment. 

Madlle.  Lotti  de  la  Santa,  who  is  singing  as 
prima  donna,  is  a charming  artist;  and,  as  it 
seems  to  us,  was  scarcely  so  well  treated  by  the 
critics  at  starting  as  she  deserves. 
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AjrOTHER  EXPERIMENT  ON  STONE 

STAIRS. 

The  directors  of  the  Polytechnic  Institution 
have  allowed  me  to  try  what  weight  the  steps  will 
bear,  which  still  remain  on  the  other  side  of  the 
well-hole,  and  which  correspond  precisely  with 
those  that  fell  on  the  3rd  of  Jannary  last,  if  loaded 
uniformly  over  their  entire  surface,  so  as  to 
imitate  the  effect  of  a dense  crowd  passing  up  and 
down,  or  confined  for  a time  on  the  staircase.  To 
insure  safety  to  the  workmen  and  others  engaged 
in  the  process,  the  underside  of  the  steps  was 
shored  up  with  timber  to  within  about  half  an 
inch  of  touching  the  steps,  just  sufficient  to  let 
them  break  with  the  load,  and  not  fall  far  enough 
to  be  dangerous.  The  weights  were  then  put  on, 
half  a hundred-weight  at  a time,  until  twenty- 
eight  hnlf-hundred-weights  were  on  one  stone. 
Having  no  more  weights  at  hand,  the  whole  was 
left,  thus  loaded  until  the  follo\ving  day,  when, 
before  removing  the  weights,  two  men  were 
placed  upon  the  step,  thereby  showing  that  each 
step  would  bear  loading  with  nearly  17  cwt. 
during  a whole  day  without  breaking  or  showing 
the  slighest  tendency  to  deflection.  Similar  ex- 
periments w^ere  repeated  three  times  on  different 
steps,  without  any  variation  in  the  result.  There 
were  present  several  of  the  directors,  lecturers, 
architects,  engineers,  and  other  persons  interested 
in  the  subject. 

Many  architects  and  others  have  remarked,  that 
weighting  the  stairs  steadily  will  bear  no  com- 
parison with  the  effect  of  a vast  crowd  of  people, 
running  or  jumping  boisterously  up  and  down  the 
stairc-ase.  No  one  will  deny  that  there  is  a difier- 
ence,  yet  the  variation  Is  of  much  less  importance 
than  at  first  appears  to  the  imagination.  The  same 
weight  of  different  substances  may  vary  materially 
in  bulk,  density,  and  specific  gravity,  and  may 
produce  very  different  results  when  put  in  motion, 
and  then  suddenly  interrupted  or  stopped.  A 
hag  of  feathers,  .weighing  50  lbs.  might  be  laid 
st^dily  on  a staircase,  or  thrown  from  a given 
height  upon  it,  without  doing  any  damage; 
whereas  if  a globular  iron  shot,  of  the  same 
weight,  were  dropped  from  the  same  height  as 
the  feathers,  it  might  very  probably  break  at 
least  one  step,  or  perhaps  damage  several.  These 
arc  extreme  cases;  but  however  violent  or  tumul- 
tuous the  action  of  human  beings  may  be,  there 
is  always  a vast  amount  of  elasticity  in  their 
movements.  When  we  alight  after  jumping,  the 
first  part  of  our  entire  frame  that  is  arrested  by 
the  ground  is  our  feet : the  legs  will  next  be  at 
rest,  then  the  body,  and  the  head  and  arms  will 
he  the  last  in  motion.  A certain  time  elapses 
after  the  first  interruption  before  the  whole  is  at 
rest,  owing  to  the  beautifully  elastic  nature 
of  the  complete  animal  fabric.  This  spring, 
or  vibratory  power,  is  in  a great  measure 
dependant  on  the  will  of  the  individual;  for 
if  we  descend  or  step  down  but  a few  inches 
unexpectedly,  as  sometimes  happens  in  a dark 
or  gloomy  place,  a violent  concussion  is  felt 
throughont  the  entire  system,  even  to  the 
crown  of  the  head.  Taking  these  circumstances 
into  consideration,  I am  disposed  to  think  that 
there  is  not  so  wide  a difference  in  effect  between 
a dead  weight  steadily  placed  on  the  steps,  and  a 
living  crowd  moving  up  and  down  in  a disorderly 
manner.  If  a regiment  of  soldiers  were  to  come 
down  the  stairs,  marching  with  military  precision, 
the  case  would  be  very  different,  and  danger  might 
be  apprehended. 

Having  listened  attentively  to  the  observations 
of  men  possessing  the  highest  attainments  in 
sclentihc  construction,  and  witnessed  experiments 
xmdert.iken  for  the  express  purpose  of  trying  the 
strengtii  of  stone  steps,  similar  to  those  of  the 
staircase  at  the  Polytechnic,  I have  good  reason 
to  consider  that,  notwithstanding  the  steps  were 
weakened  considerably  by  letting  in  the  irons,  the 
experiments  have  proved"  that,  after  the  trellises 
had  been  inserted,  the  steps  were  much  stronger 
than  requisite  to  bear  any  load  that  was  ever 
likely  to  be  put  upon  them ; consequently,  for  all 
ordinary  stone  staircases,  not  exceeding  5 or  6 feet 
wide,  there  appears  no  reasonable  cause  whatever 
to  deviate  from  the  method  heretofore  successfully 
practised  during  probably  200  years.  To  prop  up 
the  ends  ot  the  steps  of  common  staircases  betrays 
weakness  soineiohere,  which  is  not  borne  out  by 
ai^iment  or  experiment.  C.  H.  Siiith. 


WELBUTiif.  The  foundation-stone  of  a new 
church,  to  be  built  by  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  at 
Welbum,  ne.ar  Castle  How.ard,  has  been  laid  by 
that  nobleman.  The  architects  are  Messrs  Mai- 
linsou  and  Healey,  of  Bradford. 


REPORT  ON  THE  EXAillNATION  OP  THE  RETURNS  OP  DISTRICT  SURVEYORS. 
Titb  Superintending  Architect  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  Mr.  Marrable,  has  issued  his  third 

annual  report  on  the  returns  made  by  district  surveyors.  We  print  the  following : 

List  of  Gross  Totals  of  Fees  received  by  the  Surveyors  of  the  several  districts,  arranged 
according  to  value. 


Districts. 


Tower  Liberty  

Stoke  Newin^on 

Putney  and  Roehampton  

Limehoase,  &c 

Fulham  

Greenwich 

Covent  Garden,  &c.  and 

St.  George,  Hanover-square,  North  

North  St.  Marylebone 

Do.  part  

Streatham  and  BrLvton 

Penge  and  Lower  Norwood 

Do.  part 

St.  George  in  the  East,  &c 

Clapham  and  part  of  Battersea 

Rotherhithe  and  Hatcham 

Woolwich  

Hammersmith  

Hampstead 

Whitecliapel 

Plumstead  and  Eltham  

Bromley 

St.  Giles  and  St,  George,  Bloomsbury 

Soutliem  Division,  City 

Holbom  and  East  Strand 

Cheisea 

St.  James,  Westminster 

Wandsworth  and  Tooting 

St.  George,  Hanover-square,  part 

St.  Margaret  and  St.  John,  Westminster 

Charlton,  Lee,  and  Kidbrook  

Holbom,  part f jfisa  ^ o\ 

Belgrave  and  Pimlico,  part I 18(5  12  3J 

Deptford 

Camberwell 

St.  Martin  and  St.  Anne,  Soho 

St.  Luke,  Old-street,  &c 

Clerkenwell 

Spitalflelds,  &c 

Bermondsey,  &c 

Mile-end  Old  Town 

Eastern  Division  of  City 

Hackney  

South  Lambeth,  &c.  part 

Do.  part 75  3 9/ 

South  Kensington  

Western  Division  of  City r5G8  19  1 "i 

Part  of  Clerkenwell  1.  0 15  OJ 

Bethnal-green  

East  Islington  

South  St.  Marylebone 

Lewisham  

Northern  Division  of  City 

Southwark,  &c 

West  Islington 

North  Kensington  

Bow  and  Poplar  

Paddington 

South  Islington 

Shoreditch  and  Norton  Folgate  

Newington,  &c 

St.  Pancras 


Gross 

Fees  Received. 

Officb 

Expenses. 

Net 

Revenue. 

£ 

s. 

d, 

dE 

a. 

d. 

£. 

d. 

39 

3 

0 

22 

u 

0 

17 

3 

0 

51 

3 

3 

17 

10 

Q 

33 

13 

3 

88 

5 

0 

12 

0 

0 

76 

5 

0 

101 

1 

0 

21 

0 

0 

80 

1 

0 

1J9 

9 

17 

10 

0 

131 

16 

153 

4 

0 

94 

0 

0 

15ti 

■44 

6 

10 

n 

40 

0 

0 

160 

16 

9 

49 

157 

15 

19 

1} 

35 

0 

0 

/ 49 
1 122 

15 

0 

6 

173 

15 

0 

17 

10 

0 

156 

5 

0 

179 

18 

®1 

28 

19 

1 

150 

5 

0 

3 J 

4 

0 

27 

0 

181 

13 

0 

50 

10 

6 

131 

•> 

189 

10 

0 

45 

0 

144 

198 

3 

3 

46 

0 

152 

3 

3 

208 

5 

3 

103 

0 

103 

5 

3 

219 

3 

142 

10 

0 

16 

8 

224 

10 

6 

85 

0 

139 

10 

6- 

237 

18 

9 

45 

15 

0 

19a 

3 

237 

9 

84 

0 

153 

6 

257 

10 

0 

94 

0 

163 

10 

0 

265 

10 

6 

35 

0 

230 

10 

6 

275 

15 

3 

No  return. 

27s 

15 

3 

277 

10 

99 

10 

0 

177 

12 

10 

278 

17 

7 

90 

0 

188 

17 

7 

282 

12 

7 

64 

0 

218 

290 

12 

10 

64 

0 

220 

12 

297 

302 

6 

3 

40 

0 

297 

262 

5 

6- 

3 

311 

18 

0 

37 

0 

274 

18 

0 

318 

19 

3 

85 

0 

233 

ig 

3 

322 

3 

100 

0 

■>o«> 

5 

3 

323 

1(J 

0 

169 

0 

154 

16 

0 

342 

6 

None. 

343 

& 

343 

12 

3 

60 

0 

283 

12 

3- 

351 

13 

6 

48 

0 

303 

13 

6' 

377 

3 

39 

0 

338 

3 

401 

q 

96 

0 

305 

7 

» 

429 

0 

90 

0 

339 

6 

438 

10 

7<i 

116 

0 

322 

10 

7i 

479 

13 

3 

277 

0 

0 

202 

13 

3 

m 

6 

148 

10 

0 

343 

13 

6 

504 

0 

116 

0 

0 

388 

3 

609 

14 

1 

)20 

0 

0 

389 

14 

1 

534 

17 

8 

80 

0 

0 

454 

17 

8. 

539 

2 

0 

142 

0 

0 

396 

0 

347 

8 

9 

140 

0 

0 

e 

9 

567 

10 

9 

16S 

0 

0 

402 

10 

S' 

570 

1 

0 

115 

0 

0 

453 

0 

370 

2 

3 

55 

0 

0 

515 

3 

649 

5 

3 

70 

0 

0 

578 

3 

769 

13 

9 

231 

3 

0 

538 

10 

9 

780 

1 

9 

99 

19 

0 

680 

9^ 

805 

1 

3 

160 

0 

0 

645 

1 

3 

873 

0 

6 

225 

0 

0 

648 

6 

89& 

3 

9 

172 

0 

0 

724 

922 

17 

0 

78 

0 

0 

844 

17 

0 

1,158 

16 

9 

No  return. 

1,158 

10 

9 

£21,732 

11 

2d 

£1,632 

0 

7 

£17,100 

74 

Summary  of  Abstract. 


Fees. 

WORKS. 

Operations. 

New  buildings  in  1858,  in  respect  of  which  fees  have  been  received  “ 

s.  d. 

Additions,  alterations,  and  other  works,  in  respect  of  which  fees  have  been  received 
Arrears  of  former  years  received  ; — 

5,949 

6,262  7 2 

Additions  and  alterations 

aizis 

2!g53  2 24 

Total  of  works  and  fees  thereon  received  during  the  year  ending  •) 
31st  December,  1858  } 

15,500 

21,733  11  24 

UTILIZATION  OF  WASTE  SUBSTANCES. 

The  paper  read  at  the  meeting  of  the  Society 
of  Arts  a few  weeks  ago,  “ On  the  Utilization  of 
Waste  Substances,”  by  Mr.  P.  L.  Simmonds,  was 
a very  interesting  and  exhaustive  one,  and  must 
not  be  passed  over. 

Afte/  stating  that,  in  his  opinion,  the'subject,  in 
its  collective  form,  had  not  received  that  attention 
which  its  importance  deserved,  the  author  said 
that  he  would  group  the  various  waste  substances 
of  which  he  was  about  to  speak  under  the  three 
general  divisions  of  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral. 
After  noticing  a large  number  of  animal  sub- 
stances which  were  utilized  in  some  way  or  other, 
be  passed  to  the  consideration  of  the  important 
subject  of  finding  a substitute  for  guano,  remark- 
ing that  fish,  the  source  of  guano,  naturally  sug- 
gested itself.  The  waste  material  trade  of  London 
in  London  and  other  large  towns,  in  worn-out  gar- 
ments and  r.ags,  was  brought  under  consideration, 
.which  led  to  the  discussion  of  the  infinite  variety 
of  matter  used  in  the  manufactui-e  of  paper, — a 
subject  which  he  treated  at  some  length.  Passing 
to  vegetable  'substances,  the  employment  of  the 
refuse  of  cotton  formed  a prominent  feature. 


Waste  bread  and  such  similar  snbatanees,  it  ap- 
peared, were  used  very  largely  in  Paris  for  making 
tooth-powder,  tie.  The  care  taken  in  collecting 
valuable  waste  metal  was  then  described,  as  well 
as  a mode  for  recovering  metallic  tin  from  waste 
tin-plate,  by  which  a considerable  saving  was 
effected. 

As  the  subject  is  a curious  as  well  as  a gene- 
rally interesting  one,  we  shall  quote  a few  of  the 
examples  of  utilization  here  and  there  adduced 
amongst  a host  of  other  instances. 

Glue-makers’  refuse  has  long  been  employed  as 
a fertilizer  in  the  vicinity  of  tan  and  glue  works,, 
and  with  good  success  when  applied  to  any  kind 
of  crop,  as  from  its  putridity  it  acts  rapidly.  It 
is  worth  about  36s.  per  ton. 

Cow -hair,  from  the  tanneries,  is  used  for  mortar 
and  for  making  felt ; hut,  in  some  parts  of  the 
continent,  they  make  ropes  and  carpets  of  it,  and 
stuff  sofas  and  chair  cushions  with  it  instead  of 
with  horse-hair. 

The  waste  shavings  in  whalebone  cutting  are 
employed  as  a stuffing  material  by  upholsterers, 
and  for  filling  fire-grates  in  summer;  and  all  the 
refuse  goes  to  the  farmer  for  manure,  or  to  the 
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pruseiate  maker,  to  be  used  with  other  animal 
substances,  woollen  waste,  rags,  hoofs,  and  horns, 
button-makers’  refuse,  bone  drillings  and  filings, 
to  form  these  beautiful  salts. 

Under  the  various  names  of  glue  pieces,  sizing, 
Bpetches,  and  scrows,  the  offal  or  parings  of  skins 
and  hides,  and  the  pelt  from  furriers,  the  hoofs 
and  ears  of  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep,  are  used  by 
the  glue-makers.  Old  leather  scraps  are  even  con- 
verted into  glue.  Gelatine  is  a purer  kind  of  glue, 
also  obtained  from  waste  materials,  such  as  the 
raspings  and  trimmings  of  ivory,  the  bones,  car- 
tilage, and  tendons  of  animals.  The  clippings  of 
parchment,  vellum,  gloves,  leather,  and  other 
kinds  of  skin  and  membranes  yield  size.  The 
French  buy  up  largely  our  written  parchments, 
and  after  removing  the  writing,  return  them  to 
«s  in  the  shape  of  kid  gloves.  The  shavings  of 
seal  and  other  skins  are  used  for  filling  tennis  and 
cricket  balls. 

We  have  long  paid  a tax  on  dogs  in  this  countiy, 
but  in  Paris  the  imiiosition  is  new,  and  it  led  to  an 
immense  destruction  of  these  quadrupeds  in  the 
Seine.  A number  of  persons  forthwith  engaged 
in  the  occupation  of  getting  out  the  dead  bodies, 
and  boiling  them  down  to  extract  the  fat,  which 
is  employed  in  the  preparation  of  kid  gloves,  and 
•especially  straw-coloured  ones,  being  sold  at  the 
rate  of  2^  francs  per  kilogramme. 

The  very  pretty  and  durable  ornaments  now 
made  from  fish-scales,  by  Mr.  S.  Mabood,  are  a 
new  and  attractive  application  of  a waste  sub- 
stance : fish-scale  tiaras,  brooches,  bracelets,  &c. 
are  well  knowm,  and  to  be  met  with  in  the 
galleries  of  the  Crystal  Palace,  the  bazaars,  and 
other  places.  Fishes’  eyes  are  also  utilized  by  the 
manufacturer  of  shell  tiowers  for  making  the  un- 
developed buds. 

In  a recent  number  of  an  Australian  paper  we 
find  the  following  paragraph.  Whether  it  be  in 
joke  or  earnest  we  cannot  say,  but  if  the  discovery 
be  a fact,  we  should,  by  all  means,  recommend  the 
collection  of  the  raw  material  in  this  great  me- 
tropolis : — 

“A  late  arrival  in  Melbourne  is  engaged  in 
rather  a novel  occupation,  being  no  other  than 
extracting  a dye  from  those  nocturnal  depredators 
unfortunately,  remarkably  prevalent  in  this 
colony— bugs ! We  have  seen  the  dye,  which 
very  much  resembles  that  which  is  extracted  from 
the  cochineal  insect.” 

Mr.  F.  B.  Houghton  has  recently  patented 
a process  for  making  paper  from  any  description 
of  woody  fibre,  which  is  especially  applicable  to 
the  manufacture  of  paper  from  flax-straw,  or  flax 
refuse. 

Waste  paper  clippings  and  cuttings  are  bought 
up  at  from  Is.  6d.  to  Ts.  6d,  per  cwt.  for  common, 
up  to  21s.  per  cwt.  for  the  best  clean  white,  such 
as  the  trimmings  of  bookbinders,  envelope- 
makers’  cuttings,  the  shredding  from  the  plough- 
knife  in  cutting  post  and  foolscap,  Ac.  The  best 
is  worked  up  again  for  white  paper,  and  the  more 
common  and  coloured  kinds  for  packing-paper 
and  paper-hangings. 

The  waste  made  by  the  sawyer  or  turner, 
wood-dust  of  various  kinds,  has  several  uses. 
Mahogany  dust  is  employed  for  smoking  fish; 
box-dust  for  cleaning  jewellery,  being  sold  at  6d. 


the  beantiful  colouring  matters  called  orchil  and 
cudbear.  Many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  gallons 
of  ammoniacal  liquor  are  used  in  the  preparation 
of  ammoniacal  alum.  To  obtain  this  and  other 
refuse  products  of  coal,  aluminous  shale  comes 
largely  into  use,  and  shale  oil  is  applied  as 
manure. 

Coal-tar  (of  which  about  300,000  tons  are  made 
yearly)  furnishes  a chief  ingredient  of  printers’ 
ink,  in  the  shape  of  lamp  black  : it  is  also  made 
into  asphalt  for  pavements,  and,  mixed  with  red- 
hot  clay,  forms  a charcoal  that  acts  as  a powerful 
disinfectantT;  with  coal-dust  it  forms,  by  pressure, 
an  excellent  and  compact  artificial  fuel. 

Carbolic  acid  possesses  extraordinary  antiseptic 
properties,  and  carbo-azotic  acid  gives  magnificent 
straw-coloured  yellow  dyes  on  silk  and  woollen 


the  floor,  and  celled  at  that  level.  Light  is  ob 
tained  through  two  light  traceiied-headed  win* 
dows,  placed  between  each  bay  of  the  nave  and  in 
the  transepts ; also  an  eight-light  window  in  the 
gable  end.  E.xteinally,  the  elevation  of  chief 
architectural  character  will  he  the  front  towards 
Donegal-street,  and  which  will,  in  addition  to  the 
gable  end  of  the  church,  embrace  two  houses, 
hereafter  to  be  added  at  either  side.  The  style  is 
Early  Decorated  Gothic,  and  the  principal  entrance 
will  be  through  a highly-enriched  double  door- 
wav,  with  moulded  shafts,  &c.  approached  by  a 
spacious  flight  of  steps,  with  ornamental  railings, 
iS:c.  situated  some  13  feet  above  street  line,  and 
placed  under  a continuous  galilee  porch  20  feet  in 
height.  The  roof  is  of  equilateral  pitch,  and  the 
ridge  attains  a height  of  G-i  feet  from  the  street. 
In  the  gable  is  introduced  a canopied  spirelet — 


^""cTude  naphtha,  used  for  burning,  benzine  or  projecting  from  Its  face,  and  supported  on  c^^^^ 
benzole  for  removing  grease  spots,  paraffine  oil,  S'l^moxinted  by  a vane  at  a height  of  90Ject.  _Thc 


per  quart. 

The  shavings  or  refuse  in  making  cedar  pencils 
from  the  wood  of  the  Virginia  or  American  cedar, 
are  used  up  to  make  the  otto  of  cedar  wood,  a 
hundred  weight  of  shavings  producing  about 
twenty-eight  ounces  of  the  otto  of  cedar.  Sandal- 
wood-dust is  used  to  fill  scent  sachets. 

Saw-dust  is  extensively  used  for  sprinkling  the 
floors  of  public-rooms,  butchers’  shops,  in  wine- 
cellars  for  packing  bottles,  for  stuffing  dolls,  and 
by  many  manufacturers;  as  by  the  needle-maker, 
and  the  nail  and  screw-maker.  It  is  also  in  large 
demand  in  America  for  packing  ice  for  shipment. 

A large  quantity  of  tobacco  is  destroyed  from 
time  to  time  in  the  customs  kiln,  termed  the 
Queen’s  tobacco-pipe,  in  the  London  Docks,  and 
the  ashes  are  considered  a good  manure.  A few' 
tons  of  these  ashes,  purchased  of  the  Customs,  are 
occasionally  advertised  for  sale. 

The  numerous  uses  of  seaweed,  present  and 
prospective,  I can  scarcely  touch  upon.  This  waste 
substance,  to  be  obtained  on  our  own  and  most 
shores  in  such  boundless  profusion,  is  too  much 
neglected.  An  inventor  proposes  to  make  paper 
from  it,  and  a French  engineer  speaks  in  rap- 
tures of  it  as  a building  material,  describing  it  as 
an  excellent  lining  for  roofs  and  walls:  among 
other  advantages  it  is  almost  incombustible,  and 
will  not  harbour  vermin. 

Ordinary  coal-gas  liquid  is  often  employed  to 
obtain  by  distillation  common  ammonia,  much 
used  in  dye-works,  and  to  produce  with  lichens 


extensively  employed  as  a lubricator  in  the  cotton 
mills,  &c.  arc  other  commercial  products,  formerly 
waste  or  unapplied. 

Breeze,  the  small  dust  coal  of  the  mines,  and 
screening  from  house  coals,  is  pressed  into  cakes 
of  artificial  fuel.  The  ashes  and  small  cinders 
sifted  from  the  ash-pits  and  dust-holes  are  used 
for  making  bricks. 

Horse-sboe  nails,  kicked  about  the  world  by 
horses  innumerable,  are  not  the  useless  fragments 
we  might  naturally  deem  them.  Gun-makers  tell 
us  that  DO  iron  is  so  well  fitted  for  their  purpose 
as  that  which  is  derived  from  horse-shoe  nails  and 
similar  worn  fragments.  The  nails  are  in  the  first 
instance  made  of  good  sound  iron,  and  the  violent 
concussions  they  receive  when  a horse  is  walking 
over  a stony  road,  give  a peculiar  annealing  and 
toughening  to  the  metal,  highly  beneficial  to  its 
subsequent  use  for  gun  barrels. 

The  scrap  iron  from  needle-making  and  other 
manufactures  is  also  sold  by  cart-loads,  for  making 
gun-barrels,  as  it  is  the  finest-tempered  steel. 

The  waste  metal  in  cutting  up  steel  pens,  at 
Birmingham,  is  returned  to  the  Sheffield  steel 
converter,  to  be  worked  up  again,  an  allowance 
being  made  for  it  of  10/.  per  ton,  tbe  original  cost 
being  50/.  or  60/.  per  ton. 

Steel  filings  are  sought  for  by  tbe  chemist  to 
make  steel  wine.  Barrels  of  brass  filings  are  also 
saved  at  Birmingbam,  fetching  about  half  the 
cost  of  the  metal. 

Scrap  iron,  the  cuttings  and  parings  of  iron- 
work, are  collected  and  melted  again  in  the  pud- 
dling furnaces. 

Any  one  visiting  the  docks  will  occasionally  sec 
barge-loads  of  old  iron  being  shipped  as  dunnage 
or  ballast  in  vessels  bound  for  tbe  United  States 
or  for  the  Continent.  It  comprises  a hetero- 
geneous collection  of  all  descriptions  of  articles, 
frying-pansand  gridirons,  saucepans  and  candle- 
sticks, tea-trays  and  boilers,  shovels,  and  old  cor- 
rugated roofing,  and  many  are  the  jokes  of  the 
men  who  bundle  in  this  old  iron.  It  is  the  accu- 
mulated produce  of  the  old-iron  shops,  the  collec- 
tion of  the  mud-larks  of  tbe  rivers  and  other 
itinerants.  In  1857  we  exported  36,500  tons  of 
old  and  broken  iron,  chiefly  to  the  Continent. 

These,  then,  are  a few  instances  of  tbe  utiliza- 
tion of  waste  substances.  They  form,  of  course, 
hut  a tithe  of  those  comprehended  in  so  wide  a 
subject.  Some  of  them  are  amusing,  many  in- 
structive, exemplifications  of  the  profit  to  be 
derived  from  the  collection  and  utilization  or  re- 
application of  waste  products. 

The  paper  was  followed  by  a lively  discussion  on 
various  points  of  interest  in  tbe  extensive  subject 
under  consideration,  a very  appropriate  motto  for 
which  might  liave  consisted  of  the  scriptural  text, 

“ Gather  up  the  fragments  that  remain,  that 

nothing  be  lost.” 


IRISH  MOTES. 

The  foundation-stone  of  a new  Independent 
Church,  with  school  and  lecture-rooms,  on  the 
same  site  as  the  old  structure,  has  been  laid  at 
Donegal-street,  Belfast.  It  is,  as  at  present 
designed,  only  intended  to  accommodate  about 
550  persons,  but  further  sittings  may  be  obtained 
bv  the  addition  of  galleries,  for  which  provision 
w'ill  be  made.  The  ground-floor  is  to  be  occupied 
by  the  school  aud  lecture-rooms,  and  the  church, 
which  is  to  consist  of  nave  68  feet  by  3-1  feet,  aud 
transepts,  55  feet  wide,  will  be  on  the  first  floor. 
An  organ-gallery  placed  in  a lofty  arch,  with 
carved  screen,  will  be  constructed  at  one  end  of 
the  building.  Internally  the  fittings  will  be 
stained  and  varnished,  and  carved,  and  the  roof, 
panelled  with  moulded  ribs  and  semicircular 
trusses,  traceried  spandrils,  &c.  will  be  open  to 
the  hammer -beam  at  tbe  height  of  36  feet  from 


material  of  front  is  Scrabo  stone,  but  the  sides 
are  of  red  brick,  with  buttresses  introduced 
between  the  windows.  The  church  is  now  being 
roofed,  the  work  having  been  proceeded  mth 
previous  to  the  laying  of  tbe  corner-stone,  for 
which  provision  was  made.  Mr.  Raflles  Brown 
is  the  architect,  and  Mr.  John  Ross,  the  con- 
tractor. Tlic  heating  and  lighting  arrangements 
are  by  Messrs.  Hart,  of  London. 

Tlie  same  architect  has  recently  had  completed, 
under  his  directions,  tbe  new  Mechanics’  Institute 
at  Imrgan,  situated  at  the  junction  of  High- 
street  and  Union-street,  and  which  was  recently 

opened;  the  inaugural  address  being  delivered  by 

the  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Justice  of  Appeal,  who 
has  also  filled  the  high  offices  of  Master  of  the 
Rolls,  Chief  Justice  and  Lord  Chancellor,  and 
who,  like  an  eminent  legal  functionary  and  states- 
man in  this  country,  is  know'll  to  have  anxious 
desires  for  the  amelioration  of  tbe  working- 
classes.  In  a memorable  competition  for  this 
building,  Mr.  Brow'n’s  designs  were  selected;  and, 
as  executed,  they  comprehend,  on  the  ground- 
floor,  two  separate  entrances,  a news-room,  and 
library — at  present  stocked  with  only  1,200 
volumes,  but  100/.  are  available  for  the  purchase 
of  more, — a spacious  semicircular  lecture-room 
lio-hted  by  stained  glass  in  the  roof,  committee 
and  retiring  rooms,  &c.  On  the  second  floor  are 
placed  male  and  female  school-rooms,  an  apart- 
ment intended  as  a museum  for  the  display  of 
local  cambrics  and  damasks  in  the  manufacture  of 
which  Lurgan  excels.  The  building  is  Greciai^ 
externally,  and  has  a clock-tower  in  which 
meteorological  registers  will  be  kept.  Mr.  Mm. 
M'atson  subscribed  1,000/.  towards  this  Institute, 
and  members  of  his  family,  600/.  It  is  intended 
to  add  a school  of  design,  and  a savings-bank, 

hereafter,  to  this  building.  ^ ^ [ 

Shop  architecture,  as  it  is  familiarly  termed,  is 
much  improving  in  Dublin,  and  some  important 
works  are  being,  or  about  to  be,  executed.  Messrs. 
Pirn,  Brothers,  are  newly  fronting  their  “monster 
house,”  in  South  Great  George’s-street,  and  in  an 
elaborate  style.  Other  improvements  are  being 
made  close  by.  In  Grafton-street,  the  old  dilapi- 
dated dwellings,  of  some  centuries  old,  are  gradually 
giving  way  to  modem  structures,  and  we  doubt 
not  but  the  gap  caused  by  the  recent  fall  of  the 
house  as  noticed  in  the  SuUder  will  soon  be 
filled  by  a more  worthy  occupant.  A rumour  was 
circulated  some  time  since,  of  the  probable  pulling 
down  of  the  block  of  houses  uniting  College-green 
with  Grafton-street,  with  a view  of  widening  tbe 
thoroughfare ; but,  as  the  work  of  “ buUding  up  ” 
is  progressing  there,  we  presame  the  project  is  , 
abandoned.  The  new  establishment  for  the  Com- 
mercial-hall Company  will  be  an  important  struc- 
ture, having  two  fronts  of  Italian  character,  one 
(the  principal),  in  Grafton-street,  and  another  in 
M’’icklow-street.  Mr.  Rawsou  Carroll  is  the  suc- 
cessful architect,  in  a limited  competition.  At 
the  four  courts  a further  extension  is  being  made, 
and  the  project  of  tbe  new  street,  from  Imi’s- 
quay  to  Church-street,  aud  thence  to  tbe  Broad- 
stone  Terminus,  is  about  being  matured.  IVe 
wish  that  from  Dame-street  to  tbe  King’s-bndge 
Terndnus  were  equally  far  advanced.  Tbe  new 
Club-nouse  to  be  erected  at  the  junction  of  Leins- 
ter and  Kildare  streets  will  cost  23,000/.  Messrs. 
Deane  and  Woodward  are  the  architects;  Messrs. 
Cockburn  and  Son,  contractors. 

The  Augustinian  community  at  John-street, 
Dublin,  have  recently  purchased,  in  the  Landed 
Estates  Court,  a piece  of  ground,  with  frontage  to 
the  street,  whereon  to  erect  a new  church. 

A Minor  Model  National  School  is  to  be  budfc 
at  Parsonstown,  by  the  Board  of  Public  Works. 

The  ancient  church  of  the  Priory  of  tbe  Holy 
Trinity,  commonly  called  “ The  Black  Abbey  of 
Kilkenny,”  is  to  be  restored,  under  the  directions 
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of  Mr.  McCarthy.  The  south  transept  and  its 
aisle  are  at  present  used  as  a Conventual  Church, 
but  the  rest  of  the  building,  although  even  still 
presenting  some  beautiful  features,  is  in  a very 
dilapidated  state.  Tlie  church  is  believed  to  have 
been  founded  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  its 
plan  comprehends  nave,  choir,  south  aisle,  and 
transept,  with  small  square  bell  tower  at  the 
junction,  and  a large  massive  tower  at  the  west 
end.  The  cloisters  and  other  portions  are  matters 
of  history,  but  slight  vestiges  remaining. 

A new  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  been  built 
at  Kilrush,  county  Clare,  and  one  is  to  be  erected 
at  Castle  Connell. 

Improvements  are  to  be  made  to  the  harbours 
of  "Waterford  and  Carlingford. 

The  foundation-stone  of  a new  school  for  the 
Christian  Brothers,  at  Drogheda,  has  been  laid. 


GRAVE  DOINGS  AT  HEREFORD 
CATHEDRAL. 

Theue  are  few  persons  who,  when  bulleted  for 
tlieir  faults,  can  afford  to  take  it  patiently,  still 
fewer  who  can  submit  to  be  evilly  entreated  for 
their  good  deeds,  and,  consequently,  St.  Peter’s 
exhortation  on  this  point  is  generally  unheeded. 
The  Rev.  Francis  T.  Havergal,  one  of  the  minor 
canons  of  Hereford  Cathedral,  in  his  reply  to  the 
remarks  in  our  pages  on  this  subject,  does  not 
inform  us  whether  he  writes  upon  his  own  jhidg- 
ment,  or  at  the  dictation  of  his  ecclesiastical 
superiors.  Tliis  matters  not  in  one  respect,  so  far 
as  the  general  issue  goes,  hut  it  really  affects 
his  own  veracity  in  the  examination  of  details  in 
his  statement  with  reference  to  the  exposure  of 
human  remains.  The  same  gentleman  has  ad- 
dressed a letter  on  the  subject  to  the  Hereford 
Times,  commencing  with,  “ Tiro  persons,  perhaps, 
iu  this  county  arc  readers  of  a weekly  paper  called 
the  Huilder,”  which  he  immediately  afterwards 
terms  “ a very  widely  circulated  paper.”  Why  he 
should  underrate  the  intelligence  of  the  men  of  his 
county  is  not  obvious.  In  that  letter,  however,  as 
in  the  communication  we  printed  last  week,  he  con- 
demns, in  even  stronger  terms  than  our  own,  all 
the  matters  architectural  to  which  we  objected. 
As  to  the  deconition,  he  says — “ So  universally  is 
the  colour  on  that  groined  roof  condemned,  that 
it  will  pi-ohably  not  be  allowed  to  disfigure  the 
building  much  longer,”  and  of  the  tile  fiooring, 
that  it  “ is  of  the  most  inferior  quality.” 

Jlr.  Scott,  in  like  manner,  says  that  the  matters 
on  which  wo  “ so  justly  comment,”  “areas  abhor- 
rent to  the  feelings  of  those  now  engaged  on  the 
work”  as  to  our  own,  and  has  simply  to  complain 
that  we  did  not  make  it  clear  that  these  abomina- 
tions were  perpetrated  before  his  connection  with 
the  fabric.  We  are  quite  coutented  to  believe 
that  in  his  able  hands  we  shall  have  little  reason 
hereafter  to  complain  of  matters  architectural  at 
Hereford.  Of  the  principal  object  of  our  observa- 
tions— the  disinterment  of  the  dead — Mr.  Scott 
was  not  in  a position  to  write.  To  show  that  we 
did  not  do  so  without  good  grounds,  we  will  let  the 
gentleman  from  whom  we  derived  the  informa- 
tion speak  for  himself.  He  says : — 

“The  fact  of  the  cruel  exposure  of  human  bones  dug 
up  and  cast  out  on  a mound  of  earth,  which  I was  in- 
formed would  be  drawn  away  to  the  fields,  does  not  rest 
upon  my  testimony  alone,  and  no  guide-book  was  needed 
to  point  out  any  particular  locality  which  your  corre- 
epoudent  thinks  ‘the  visitor  ’ should  have  consulted.  I 
assured  the  verger  when  I returned  from  the  sickening 
scene,  that  the  columns  of  the  press  should  publish  such 
a scandal  to  the  world,  and  one  of  the  digpiitaries  passing 
me  to  vespers,  could  not  have  been  deaf  to  the  severity  of 
my  remarks.  I visited  Hereford  Cathedral  about  six 
weeks  since,  in  company  with  a clergyman,  who  is  the 
incumbent  of  a parish,  about  twelve  miles  distant,  and 
knowing  something  of  ecclesiastical  architecture,  as  well 
•as  entertaining  a sincere  reverence  for  every  relic  of  the 
past,  and  ever>-  memento  of  the  dead,  I could  not  refrain 
from  expressing  my  regret  at  seeing  the  old  brasses  and 
atones  being  removed  from  the  flooring,  the  long  array 
of  episcopal  effigies,  the  upturned  foundations  of  tombs, 
and  the  confusion  which  prevailed  in  every  shape  around 
us.  But  having  surveyed  the  interior  of  the  Cathedral, 
we  passed  out  through  a narrow  doorway  to  what 
appears  to  be  termed  the  Chapter  House- yard,  a great 
portion  of  which  was  doubtless  covered  by  consecrated 
buildings.  I will  now  state  to  you,  .sir,  without  any 
•exaggeration,  the  sight  which  jiresentcd  itself. 

Quieque  ipse  miserrima  vidi.’ 

The  foundation  of  the  old  Chapter  House  was  being  filled 
up  with  rubbish,  shot  carelessly  down  as  it  had  been 
brought  out  from  the  cathedral, — thrown  down  with  it 
were  two  human  skulls,  a thigh-bone,  several  arms,  and 
smaller  bones.  I took  up  these  skulls,  and  tried  to  bury 
them  with  my  foot,  as  I found  a little  dog  smelling  at  one 
of  them;  but  if  I had  possessed  a spade,  it  would  have 
occupied  a considerable  time  for  me  to  have  decently 
Te-covered  them  with  theirnative  earth.  Moreover,  on  a 
heap  of  mould  beside  the  wreck  of  the  Chapter  House, 
there  were  large  and  small  bones  in  abundance:  and  on  a 
gentleman,  who  was  there,  telling  me  that  that  earth 
would  be  carted  away,  I picked  off  some  of  those  human 
bones,  and  deposited  them  carefully  in  the  Chapter- 
House  pit.  I then  observed  that  earth,  to  about  the  depth 
of  18  inches,  was  being  cleared  away  from  the  walls  of 
the  cathedral,  and  into  the  trench  which  was  made  I 
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descended,  and  there  saw  human  bones  in  every  direc- 
tion, and  where  whole  frames  of  mortality  had  been  cut 
through  with  the  pick-axe  and  the  spade.  A gentleman 
of  the  town  (a  stranger  to  me)  was  present,  as  well  as  my 
clerical  friend,  and  he  loudly  re-echoed  my  expressions  of 
indignation,  adding,  ' If  you  are  horrified  now,  sir,  I 
know  not  what  you  would  have  said  if  you  had  been  here 
a few  weeks  since,  and  seen  the  number  of  skulls  and 
bones  in  that  pit,  and  on  which  the  rubbish  has  been 
cast.’  That  gentleman  lives,  I believe,  in  Hereford  ; and 
he  will  remember,  sliould  he  see  this  letter,  thecirenm. 
stance  of  our  interview,  and  be  thus  assured  that  I have 
redeemed  my  promise  to  expose  this  disgraceful  procedure. 

M.  A.  Cantab.” 

We  have  no  desire  whatever  uukindl;y  to 
pursue  the  matter  further,  or  we  could  speak  of 
our  personal  knowledge,  in  reply  to  one  of  Mr. 
Havergal’s  assertions,  of  doings  in  this  cathedral 
some  years  ago,  which  would  somewhat  astonish 
him:  if  he  doubt  us,  let  him  ask  “Old  Smith” 
to  enlighten  him.  Our  sole  object,  however,  was 
to  induce  greater  care  in  so  serious  a matter,  and 
this,  we  have  no  doubt,  will  now  be  giveu. 


DURABILITY  OF  ELECTROTYPE-WORK. 

In  reply  to  an  inquiry  made  at  the  Institute  of 
Architects,  as  to  the  probable  durability  of  electro- 
type metal,  and  its  thickness,  and  for  Uic  informa- 
tion of  your  general  readers,  I may  state  that  in 
18-1-i,  being  called  upon  to  furnish  metal  medal- 
lions, Ac.  for  the  granite  testimonial  to  Major- 
general  Sir  Alexander  Dickson,  Iv.C.B.  &c.  near 
the  Rotunda,  on  Woolwich-common,  a very  ex- 
posed situation,  I suggested  electrotype  castings. 
A consultation  of  officers  on  the  question  followed, 
the  results  being,  full  permission  to  reproduce  my 
models  iu  electrotype  copper,  which  was  ably  car- 
ried out  in  the  depth  of  a severe  winter  for  me, 
by  Mr.  Henry  Cox,  at  Battersea,  now  local 
manager  of  the  Lizard  Serpentine  Company. 
These  castings  were  at  that  time  of  unusual  size 
and  thickness — viz. : 2 feet  6 inches  diameter,  and 
fully  an  eighth  of  an  inch  thick  of  solid  metal. 
This  was  effected  also  without  shrinking,  and 
every  tool  touch  from  the  clay-model  was  repro- 
duced. These  works  have  been  now  exposed  for 
fifteen  years;  and  I believe  that  500  will  give  no 
perceptible  change  in  them.  They  weighed,  as 
far  as  I can  remember,  thirty  pounds  each.  No 
chasing  was  required.  Mr.  Cox,  who,  if  he  secs 
this,  may  speak  for  himself,  afterwards  executed 
much  more  extensive  works  for  the  Prince  Con- 
sort, at  Windsor,  and  other  patrons. 

On  the  other  hand,  I have  had,  for  years,  a 
small  brass,  about  fifteen  inches  high,  of  my 
Templar,  William  Earl  of  Pembroke,  produced  by 
the  old  fire-process,  which  cost  me  pounds  to 
chase,  obliterating  every  line  of  my  original  model, 
and  weighs  nearly  5 of  a cwt.  When  are  we  to 
rival  our  foreign  neighbours  in  this  important 
branch  ? The  zinc  Berlin  process  seems  forgotten. 

EdWABD  lllCDAEDSON. 


THE  KALEIDOSCOPIC  COLOUR-TOP. 

The  kaleidoscopic  colour-top,  invented  by 
Mr.  John  Gorham,  to  wliich  we  referred  not  long 
ago,  is  one  of  tlwse  ingenious  instruments  which 
combine  with  entertainment  the  means  of  sound 
instruction.  It  is  cjvlculated  to  produce  good 
results  as  regards  the  combination  and  contrast  of 
colours,  and  will,  we  have  no  doubt,  be  largely 
purchased;  for,  while  it  will  amuse  and  please  the 
children,  it  will  also  gratify  and  enlighten  their 
elders,  properly  looked  at.  It  is  curious  to  notice 
that,  though  the  several  colours  are  by  rapid 
rotation  blended  into  a compound  colour,  yet  each 
is  restored  in  its  individuality  when  seen  through  a 
perforated  black  plane,  placed  at  will  about  an  inch 
above  the  combined  colours,  which  plane  is  made, 
by  a simple  and  very  ingenious  contrivance,  to 
revolve  at  a lower  rate  of  speed.  It  is  important 
to  note  that,  while  the  results  of  the  mixture  of 
colours  by  the  ordinary  process  and  by  rotation 
bear  a striking  resemblance,  there  is  a curious 
exception  with  respect  to  the  formation  of  green. 
Yellow  and  blue,  mixed  in  any  proportions,  will 
produce  it,  but  no  yellow  and  blue  rotated  will 
form  a green  of  any  sort. 

We  can  see  in  the  kaleidoscopic  colour-top  a 
means  of  teaching  many  of  the  most  inteiesting 
phenomena  of  colour,  and  we  would  suggest  that 
one  of  the  card  discs  should  have  the  three  primary 
colours  only  painted  on  it  in  the  proper  propor- 
tions, so  as  to  show  the  formation  of  white,  which 
occurs  on  rapid  rotation.  The  top  will  serve  to 
elucidate  the  principles  of  contrast  and  the  action 
of  the  complementary  colours.  A little  girl  standing 
by  asks  \is,  “What  is  meant  by  complementary 
colours  ? ” The  three  primary  colours  are  yellow, 
red,  and  blue  : what  is  wanting  in  a giveu  colour 
to  complete  this  triad  is  called  its  complementary. 
For  example,  the  complementary  of  red  is  yellow 
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and  blue  (or  green) ; the  complementary  of  blue  is 
red  and  yellow  (or  orange);  the  complementary  of 
yellow  is  red  and  blue  (or  violet).  If  you  look  on 
a colour  for  a minute  or  so,  and  then  direct  the 
eye  to  a contiguous  grey  surface,  the  complementary 
becomes  visible.  Of  course  the  combinations 
permitted  by  the  top  are  infinite ; but,  as  a few 
examples  of  elegant  effects,  we  may  notice  the  fol- 
lowing-Blue  disc  and  yellow  heart;  black  disc, 
yellow  heart  and  multangular  blue  piece ; red  disc, 
green  heart  and  open  ring  of  black ; red  disc,  white 
multanglc  and  black  ring ; green  disc  and  red 
heart;  yellow  disc  and  blue  heart;  the  party- 
coloured  discs  alone;  each  combination  having  a 
perforated  plane  dropped  down  over  it,  while 
rotating.  Some  combinations  are,  however,  very 
fine  without  the  plane.  Mr.  Gorham’s  top  ami 
Routledge’s  edition  of  “ Chevreul”  may  be  usefully 
studied  together. 


INSTITUTION  OF  CIVIL  ENGINEERS. 

On  April  5th,  Mr.  Joseph  Locke,  M.P.,  Presi- 
dent, in  the  chair,  the  first  paper  read  was  “ On  a 
new  System  of  Axle-Boxes,  not  requiring  lubri- 
cating, and  without  liability  to  heating,”  hy 
M.  Alphonse  de  Brussaut.  The  new  apparatus 
was  described  to  consist  of  a series  of  four,  six, 
eight,  or  any  other  convenient  number  of  cylin- 
drical rollers,  of  the  length  of  the  journal,  re- 
tained at  certain  distances  apart  from  each  other, 
yet  still  united  hy  elastic  bands  of  vulcanized 
india-rubber.  These  rollers,  thus  united  and 
placed  around  the  journal,  would  be  set  in  motion, 
by  the  pressure  of  the  axle,  without  the  possibility 
of  collision  with  or  friction  against  each  other, 
or  of  rubbing  upon  the  surface  of  the  journal,  or 
of  the  bearing;  and  thus  avoiding,  as  much  as 
possible,  any  friction  or  opposition  to  the  motion 
of  tbejounial.  The  action  of  rolling  being  thus 
substituted  for  sliding,  there  could  not  be  any 
abrasion  of  the  substances,  and  lubricating  became 
unnecessary. 

The  second  paper  read  was  “On  the  Permanent 
Way  of  the  Madras  Railway,”  by  Mr.  Bryce 
Mcilaster. 


BEVERLEY  MINSTER. 

In  your  number  for  the  9th  inst.  “ A Lover  of 
Good  Taste  ” has  called  attention  to  the  condition 
of  Beverley  Minster.  I spent  a fortnight  at 
Beverley  some  years  ago,  for  the  purpose  of 
studying  its  beautiful  minster,  and  was  much  dis- 
gusted to  find  that  the  Purbeck  shafts  to  the 
arcade  round  the  aisles,  referred  to  by  your  cor- 
respondent, were  all  covered  with  a thick  coat 
of  limewliiting.  I am  glad  to  hear  that  these  arc 
at  last  being  repolished,  as  they  appeared  to  be  iu 
excellent  preservation. 

I was  informed  by  a gentleman  well  acquainted 
with  everything  connected  with  the  town,  and  an 
old  inhabitant  thereof,  that  the  custodians  of  the 
minster  have  1,200/.  per  annum  at  their  disposal, 
to  be  applied  to  no  other  purpose  but  the  repairs 
and  maintenance  of  the  building.  Such  a sum 
ought  surely  to  be  sufficient  to  both  repair  and 
beautify  the  edifice. 

As  a study  for  the  young  architect,  there  is 
hardly  an  ancient  building  in  England  which 
allbrds  so  good  a specimen  of  every  style  of 
English  Gothic  from  the  earliest  to  the  latest. 

E.  W.  T. 


INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH  ARCHITECTS  AND 
THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY. 

At  a special  meeting  of  the  Institute  of 
Architects,  held  on  Monday  evening  last,  it  was 
determined  to  address  the  following  memorial  to 
the  Council  of  the  Royal  Academy  : — 

" Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects. — Incorporated 
7th  William  IV. 

16,  Grosvenor-street,  W.,  April  14,  1859- 

Gentlemen, — The  Institute  of  British  Architects  con- 
ceive  it  to  he  their  duty  at  the  present  juncture  to  offer 
their  congratulations  to  the  Royal  Academy  of  Arts,  upon 
the  probability  of  its  speedily  obtaining  a site  eligible  for 
the  erection  of  buildings  more  suitable  for  the  require- 
ments of  the  annual  exhibition,  library,  art  collections, 
schools,  lectures,  &c.  than  the  premises  it  has  hitherto 
occupied.  By  the  steady  maintenance  of  these  and  other 
educational  institutions,  it  is  undeniable  that  the  Royal 
Academy  has  conferred  inestimable  benefits  upon  the 
Fine  Arts  of  this  country,  and  none  can  be  more  ready  to 
subscribe  to  this  fact  than  the  Institute  of  British  Archi- 
tects. So  highly,  indeed,  do  they  esteem  the  advantages 
which  have  been  hitherto  derived  by  the  profession 
which  they,  to  a certain  extent,  represent,  that  they  can- 
not  refrain  from  urging  upon  the  Royal  Academy,  in  any 
readjustment  of  its  present  arrangements,  the  expediency, 
and  indeed  duty,  of  yet  further  extending  and  developing 
these  advantages. 

The  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  conceive  it 
both  more  respectful  to  the  Royal  Academy  and  less 
likely  to  prove  preju<licial  to  its  interests,  at  once  to  state 
openly,  their  impression  of  the  mode  in  which  this  can 
best  be  carried  out,  than  to  remaiu  silent;  and  yet  not 
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Itogether  satisfied  with  the  prospect  of  the  bare  main- 
tenance for  the  future  of  that  which  may  have  been 
sufficient  in  the  past. 

The  following  are  the  general  arrangements,  which,  if 
it  were  possible,  the  Rojal  Institute  of  British  Arcliitects 
would  desire  to  see  carried  into  effect  by  the  Royal 
Academy. 

l9t.  A larger  proportion  of  architectural  Roj'al  Acade- 
micians and  associates  to  be  appointed. 

2nd.  Powers  of  independent  action  to  be  given  to  the 
architectural  members,  upon  matters  connected  with 
architecture.  . . - . 

3rd.  The  provision  of  means  of  instruction  in  their  art, 
to  be  provided  for  architectural  student.s,  equivalent  to 
those  aflforded  by  the  Royal  Academy  to  students  in  any 
other  branch  of  the  fine  arts. 

•Jth  A more  systematic  scheme  of  general  instruction 
in  all  branches  of  the  fine  arts,  to  be  brought  into  opera- 
tion,  and  more  efficient  tests  by  examination,  or  other- 
wise, of  knowledge  and  proficiency  in  practice. 

The  first  point,— the  increase  of  architectural  acade- 
micians and  associates,— the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects  conceive  essentially  due  to  the  great  extension 
which  has  of  late  years  taken  place  in  the  study  and  prac- 
tice of  architecture,  and  its  subservient  arts  of  design  in 
this  country. 

The  second, — independent  action, — is  indispensable  to 
prevent  the  architectural  element  being  rendered  power- 
less through  its  remaining  ou  all  occasions  a small 
minority. 

The  third, — architectural  education, — it  is  conceived  it 
would  be  incompatible  with  the  comprehensive  objects  for 
which  the  Royal  Academy  was  originally  instituted  to 
refuse. 

And  the  fourth,— a general  elevation  of  academic 
art  teaching,— is  unquestionably  demanded  by  the  public 
for  students  in  architecture,  if  not  in  all  other  departments 
of  the  fine  arts. 

As  considerable  e.xcitement  is  felt  throughout  the  pro- 
fession upon  the  subject  of  the  present  communication,  it 
is  proposed  to  give  publicity  both  to  it  and  to  whatever 
reply  the  Royal  Academy  may  make  to  it. 

We  have  the  honour  to  subscribe  our  names  to  this 
document  on  behalf  of  the  R.I.B.A.  and  to  remain. 
Gentlemen, 

Your  very  obedient  servants, 

C.  C.  Nklsov,  i Honorary  Secretaries, 
M.  D.  Wv.ATT,  J R.I.B.A. 

To  the  Council  of  tlie  Royal  Academy  of  Arts,  London.' 


diphtheria  had  attacked  the  inmates  of  a bouse, 
Xo.  8,  Commercial-road,  Peckhara,  which  stands 
near  an  opeu  sewer,  and  is  exposed  to  its  effluvium. 

-t  is  a singular  coincidence,”  he  says,  ” that  my  resi- 
dence ^which  1 have  not  long  occupied)  is  similarly 
situated,  with  respect  to  its  close  proximity  to  an  open 
sewer  , but  of  which  I was  not  until  very  recently  aware, 
it  being  hid  from  view  by  a wall  about  7 feel  high.  The 
sewer,  however,  is  doome-l,  the  lady  to  whom  the  pro- 
perty belongs  having,  on  representing  the  case  to  her, 
very  promptly  resolved  to  remove  it ; but  mark  the  sequel. 
Two  of  my  children,  who  were  daily,  for  hours  together, 
in  the  habit  of  amusing  themselves  in  the  garden  attached 
to  my  residence,  and  which  immediately  adjoins  the  pro- 
perty on  which  this  open  sewer  is  situated,  have  been 
attacked  with  diphtheria.  They  had  no  previous  illness, 
or  any  indication  whatever  of  the  approaching  affliction, 
but  to  all  appearance  were  well  and  in  good  health  at 
niirht ; yet  the  following  morning  were  prostrated  by  the 
eflTects  of  this  virulent  disease.  1 have  been  informed 
that  typhus  fever  has  raged  in  dwelling-houses  in  this 
locality,  and  the  origin  uf  the  disease  was  attributed  by 
the  medical  attendant  to  a foul  dnun  on  the  ijremises.” 

This  “Warniug  Voice”  comes  from  Hadleigh, 
in  Suffolk,  and  it  would  he  well  if  it  prove  the 
means  of  directing  attention  to  the  numerous 
dan<rerous  ditches  that  poison  many  places  which 
would  be  otherwise  healthy  aud  pleasant.  Diph- 
theria, it  may  be  noted,  is  believed  by  some  to  be 
a form  of  scarlatina. 


CAUTIOX  TO  CHURCH  RESTORERS. 

ST.  petee’s  cnrRCu,  coechestee. 

In  this  church,  lately  restored  under  the  direc 
tion  of  Mr.  Charles  Foster  Hayward,  the  heating 
has  been  effected  by  means  of  pipes  leading  from 
a furnace  placed  in  a vault  formerly  used  for 
"burials.  The  soil  under  the  church  had  also  been 
excavated  for  the  insertion  of  the  heating  flues. 
In  consequence,  perhaps,  of  these  arrangements, 
or  from  some  other  cause,  the  church  has  become 
infested  with  a species  of  microscopic  vermin  of 
most  disgusting  aspect,  such,  it  is  said,  as  are 
found  in  certain  cutaneous  diseases  to  w’hich  the 
human  body  is  subject;  rendering  it  necessary  to 
close  the  church  till  some  arrangement  can  he 
made  for  their  destruction. 


noisy  street  is  a boon  in  Lonclon ; that  more  persons  cau 
be  seated  on  a given  length  of  seat  or  pew,  disposed  in  a 
circleor  polygon,  than  ill  any  other  figure;  or  who  has 
not  had  experience  enough  to  understand  what  are  the 
” practical  difficulties  ” in  the  way  of  having  other  than 
parallel-silled  aisles;  or,  indeed,  that  that  e.xprcssion  is 
equivalent  to  difficulties  in  practice  as  opposed  to  theory. 
The  fact  h,  sir,  these  two  words  contain  the  whole  dif- 
ference  between  us, — where  us  stands,  somewhat  like  a 
certain  “our,”  for  your  correspondents;  as  also,  I sup- 
pose this  latter  pronoun  does,  when  Mr.  Garbett  uses  it  in 
the  sentence, — ” But  this  is  beside  our  question.”  G.  (to 
use  his  own  terms)  is  for  good  iu  theory.  P.  for 
practical  results. 

He  laid  down  the  law  on  acoustics  with  so  much 
authority,  that,  in  my  simplicit)'.  I hoped  to  have  ob- 
tained some  information  from  him  on  this  undeveloped 
science.  But  our  critic  either  has  it  not  to  impart,  or  is 
too  chary  to  communicate  it.  In  nearly  a whole  column 
of  his  last  the  only  little  piece  of  light  that  creeps  out  is 
something  about  a limit  of  lOOtcet.  Very  important,  no 
doubt,  if  true;  but  it  will  not  bear  the  test  of  investiga- 
tion ; for  if  it  were  true,  cither  there  could  be  no  echo 
(commonly  so  called)  in  a building  much  less  than 
ioo  feet  in  any  given  direction,  which  we  know  is  not  the 
case  : or  if  there  be  one,  the  reflex  wave  must  have  tra- 
versed the  whole  length  of  the  building  twice,  or  iu  some 
cases  thrice,  to  produce  the  effect,  upon  this  theory  or 
Mr.  Garbett’s. 

Your  readers— if  they  have  thought  our  letters  worth 
reading — have  doubtless  observed  liis  inconsistency  in 
first  deprecating  ‘‘rotting  burning  sticks,”  with  all  the 
indignation  of  a Utopian  philanthropist,  and  then  coolly 
advocating  “sticks”  for  horizontal  beams  ;— Ins  de- 
scribing my  building  as  having  two  ends  alike,  because 
each  had  two  towers,  though  one  had  a portico  and  the 
other  none,  and  yet  maintaining  the  two  ends  of  a 
Greek  temple  were  dissimilar,  because  of  some  variation 
in  the  sculpture  of  the  tympana,  or  in  the  acrotena.  Let 
him  fight  for  victory  who  has  no  higher  aim  ! TTuth  be 
our  motto ! . 

One  word  on  outlay-pay.  Had  Mr.  Garbett  searcheu 
through  the  profession  he  could  not  have  alighted  on  a 
more  unfortunate  illustration  of  his  theory  than  your 
...  ..  . —ere  1 inclined 


THE  XILOMETER. 

I AM  obliged  to  Mr,  Essery  for  drawing  my 
attention  to  the  work  of  M.  Luigi  Mayer,  re- 
specting  the  Nilometer  (p.  255,  ante).  The ' 
apparent  difference  between  his  draw'ing  and  | 
that  to  which  I referred  is,  I presume,  owing ' 

1 r.,/,*-  fViot-  thfiv  wprp  tnkpTi  {if  I humble  servant,  as  could  be  easily  shown,  wei 

simply  to  the  fact  that  they  were  taken  n,y  tumble  doings.  But  let  that  pass.  1 

different  times.  I have  not  been  able  since  l assorts,  but  without  offering  any  proof,  that  outlay-pi 

saw  Mr.  Esserv’s  letter,  to  consult  the  w'ork  i is  the  ruin  of  all  design,  and  seems  to  wish  us  to  imder- 

of  M.  Mojor.  so  as  to  ascertain  its  date,  I 

it  is  clear  that  it  must  have  been  written  a con-  outiay-paid artists.  Now.supposehimtohaveprovcdthere 
siderablc  time  since,  as  be  speaks  of  the  dome  were  none,  and  to  Jiave  assumed 
over  the  well.  This,  even  in  Ali  Bey’s  time 
(1807),  was  in  a ruinous  state,  and  shortly  after- 
wards was  destroyed,  the  capital  being  then  also 

probably  removed.  That  there  ha-s  not  been  any  conomons.  ucuueu  vu« 

for  many  years,  and  that  Mr.  Roberts  s sketch  is  ^5"°  ^55)  the  site,  chose  the  style,  selected  the  mate- 
so  far  at  least  correct,  is  clearly  shown  by  the  fixed  the  dimensions ; in  one  word,  ongmated  the 
tlrawincs  of  M.  Coste,  who  in  1817  carefully  i whole,  and  consequenily  felt  the  true  iiispiratiou  of  the 
meoBuredthe  ivhole  Btruotoro.  I should  bo  glod  -l  i"  Wuovme, it,, 

to  see  the  drawing  if  Mr.  Essery  would  oblige  me 


y,  oa  tlieu  so  superior  to  what  we  have  now— liis  conclu- 
sion is  but  “jumped  at.”  It  does  not  follow  from  his 
premises.  Nor  is  it  any  solution  of  the  problem.  A for 
more  feasible  one  is  this,— Uiat  then  the  arcliitect  was  one; 
was  employer,  or  committee,  as  well  as  architect ; appor- 
tioned the  funds,  laid  down  the  conditions,  defined  the 


with  it,  but  the  description  of  “ a plain  surface  ” 
to  the  column  differs  from  any  other  that  I have 
ever  seen.  T.  H.  LE^ns. 


THE  TABERNACLE  COMPETITION. 

R,— 1 was  induced  to  enter  the  lists  with  Mr.  Garbett* 


ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  paper  for  the  next  meeting  (the  15th),  at 
the  rooms  in  Conduit-street,  is  entitled  “ An 
Attempt  to  explain  the  Harmonic  Law  of  Nature, 
and  how  it  may  be  applied  in  the  Production 
of  Architectural  Beauty,”  by  Mr.  D.  R.  Hay, 
F.R.S.E.  Mr.  T.  M.  Rickman  has  been  entrusted 
to  read  it  for  Mr.  Hay. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Class  of  Design  at  the 
new  rooms  was  held  on  Friday  evening,  April  8tb, 
the  president,  Mr.  R.  Druce,  in  the  chair. 

Sketches  were  contributed  for  a Frieze,  the 
subject  for  the  evening. 

An  address  was  delivered  by  the  president,  and 
a paper  wa-s  read  by  a member  of  the  class  on 

the  Future  Development  of  Architecture  in 
England,”  which  was  followed  by  an  animated 
discns.sion. 

The  half-hour’s  sketch  was  “A  Drinking  Foun- 
tain.” The  next  meeting  of  the  class  will  take 
place  on  May  6th.  The  subject  for  the  sketches 
to  bo  brought  ou  that  evening  is  “An  Entrance 
to  a Railway  Tunuel.” 


work,  and  was  unfettered  in  his  movements. 

But  Mr.  Garbett,  if  I remember  rightly,  says  some- 
where, an  artist  should  be  paid  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  “design”  imported  into  his  work.  But  he 
does  not  tell  us  how  this  is  to  be  measured,  nor  by  whom. 
Possibly  it  would  be  somewhat  like  the  barristers  are  now 
paid,  Does  Mr.  G.  think  that  a satisfactory  solution  ? 
Does  he  really  believe  there  is  the  difference  in  value 
between  the  advocacy  of  the  leader  of  the  circuit  and  that 
of  the  modest  stuff-gownsman,  that  the  disproportion  of 
their  retainers,  either  in  amount  or  number,  would  indi- 
f cate?  Or  does  he  believe  there  is  the  same  disparity  in 
talent  as  there  oft  is  in  the  prices  of  the  works  of  our 
llojal  Academicians  and  those  who  have  not  the  honour 
of  the  R.A.  ? If  he  docs,  1 do  not.  There  arc  inconvc- 
tiie  ' niences  connected  with  this  as  with  every  other  question, 
—yea,  and  “ practical  difficulties”  too.  Life  is  a choice  of 
difficulties ; labour  or  starve,  is  our  dilemma;  neither 
bed  of  roses ; and  every  designer,  whether  outlay- 
paid  or  not,  will  find  that,  when  he  would  reduce  his 


partly  because  you  termed  him  by  imiiUcation  “ a 
genius,”  and  partly  because  I considered  the  style  he 
adopted,  aud  which  is  very  fashionable  with  writers  on! 
architecture  at  the  present  day  (especially  if  young  men),  ! 
far  from  calculated  to  beoefit  our  art.  Let  us  see  the 
suit.  Your  correspondent  began  with  decrying  all  the  ^ 
architectural  art  iu  vogue  among^t  us,  and  denouncing 
the  designs  sent  in  on  this  occasion,  without  e.xception,  ' 
asBbsolutelybadart,"-n.iiti.  worsethannone.  i .'i'’;;ac;!ce-'his‘cvcVsiep)y 

directly  be  i.  broueht  to  book  as  to  a certain  ind.vid,^  , ^ ^ of  difficul- 

desigii,  yrhicli  I si.ppose  may,  without  presumption,  be  ^ ,P'“““‘  ““““  witLiAM  Wilumbb  Pocock.- 
assumed  to  be  as  good  as  the  average,  he  is  at  once 
obliged  to  confess  that  he  took  so  little  notice  of  it  as  not 

to  be  able  to  recall  a single  feature  of  it,- that  he  had  not  ,-,/-v-xrr.T-rrT'rrr\v*a 

even  been  drawn  to  a “second  view”of  it.  He  next  LU.Vli  bill  liUx>0, 

has  to  acknowledge  that  in  throe  important  points,  Xational  Schools  Blutli. — In  reply  to  tbe 

namely,  the  construction  of  the  staircases,  the  arrange-  Jyattonat.  oc  tbo 

ments  of  the  seats,  and  the  inclination  of  the  floor,  this  advertisement  tO  architects  for  designs  tor  tne 

design  was  distinguished  by  proposing  the  only  reasonable  ^ Xational  Schools  to  be  erected  at  Blytb,  eight  setsof 

mode  of  meeting  the  requirements  on  these  poiiits.  Next  j committee,  who  decided 

he  has  to  retract  his  most  thundering  denunciation  of  the  pianswi.ri.  6t  v v . at..  r»„„„ 

acoustic  qualities  of  tlie  plan;  and  in  order  to  cover  his  upon  adopting  thosc  prepared  hj  Mr.  Dunn,  or 
retreat  he  seeks  to  raise  a cloud  of  dust  by  loading  the  Newcastle,  under  whose  superintendence  the  new 
poor  author  with  ridicule,  and  his  patron  with  abuse,  will  he  commenced  immediately.  They 

whilst,  at  the  same  time,  he  surrenders  post  after  post  ° - , , . i i an  nvrl 

upon  which  he  hail  mounted  his  most  formidable  artillery.  , consist  of  schools  to  accommodate  lo()  boys  a 
Now,  he  is  welcome  to  ridicule  and  abuse  your  humble  . girls^  with  two  class-rooms,  and  a residence  for 
servant  to  the  u'most  of  his  bent,  for  such  things  I esti- I and  mistress  attached,  arranged  ac- 

mate  only  at  thdr  true  value,  which  we  all  know  is  on  ' ,.  , r'r.ira.-yk-mont  rcxml-itinTiq  The- 

the  negative  side  of  zero.  But  what  think  you  of  the  cording  to  the  Government  regulations.  me 
toste  or  good  feeling  of  that  mau  who  will  gratuitously  buildings  stand  upon  a qnarter  ot  an  acre  01 
abuse  the  absent  or  unoffending  friend,  or  patron,  or  gj-QUud^  in  the  parish  of  Horton,  a portion  of  the 

client,  or  employer  of  the  individual  he  is  addressing?  s .,  f. p.a..  fV.a 

He  cannot  understand  the  first  principles  upon  which 
civil  society  i.s  constructed.  The  man  who  can  go  out  of 
his  way  to  brand  another  as  “ an  heretical  preacher,”— a 
term  as  contemptible  as  it  is  offensive,— would  use  fire 
and  faggot  were  he  not  restrained  by  a stronger  hand.  He, 


A WARNING  VOICE  ON  DIPHTHERIA. 

A “Warning  Voice”  in  Lloyd's  newspaper, 
after  mentioning  the  rapid  progress  ol  this  l.ital  at  least,  forfeits  all  title  to  notice, 
comphaint,  says  that  it  is  a fact  beyond  dispute  , But  to  proceed,  if  such  be  the  off-hand,  inconsiderate 
that  cen  Be™  and  other  ^o-aulationB  ol  de-  -“",^7';, ‘f,  fTy 

composed  matters  are  literal  hotbeds  tor  the  pro- | ^ny  of  the  others?  None  whatever, 

pagatioii  of  fevers  and  other  infectious  diseases,  on  the  contrary,  fie  tells  us  that,  with  two  exceptions,  he 
1 41. 4 4i ; e n. eliminated  at  the  first  view”  all  those  his  brother  com- 

petitors thought  most  worthy  of  their  attention ! And, 
yet,  this  is  the  gentleman  tliat  undertakes  to  say,  there 
are  not  in  England  three  professional  architects  who 
veved  to,  and  strike  nnmi  the  human  frame.  Thus  could  solve  a certaiu  artistic  ,,roblem  “ decently  " and, 

*.  * certainly,  not  one  could  solve  It  well,— I mean  as  well  as 


and  that  the  pure  air  of  heaven  becoming  impreg- 
nated with  the  foul  miasma  is  converted  into  the 
vehicle  by  which  the  genus  of  disease  are  con- 


equipped,  Death  stalks  forth,- 


“ To  cull  his  vdetims  from  the  fairest  fold. 

And  sheath  his  shafts  iu  all  the  pride  of  life.” 

After  regretting,  in  so  many  instances,  the 
proper  application  of  this  knowledge,  the  writer 


average  bricklaver  in  healthy  times!  ” Oue  hardly 
knows  which  to  admire  most,  the  wit  or  the  modesty  ! 
Surely  these  are  the  men,  and  wisdom  will  die  with 
them ! , . . 

I will  take  up  no  more  of  your  space.  This  discussion 
can  no  longer  answer  auy  good  purpose,  or  interest  you 

iayi  be  was  led  into  these  reflections  by  cireum-  j , '.'"gumenn' and  LErtio™o"r 

stances  which  have  recently  come  under  his  ob- | p^opf . ^1,0  docs  not  know  that  Sabbath  schools 


parish,  and  is  the  liberal  donation  of  the  Croft 
f.vmily.  They  will  be  all  of  stone,  surrounded  by 
a low  wall  and  railing.  The  master’s  house  in  the 
centre  divides  the  boys’  and  girls’  phiy-ground, 
and  a bell-turret  forms  a pleasing  feature  in  the 
design.  The  cost  will  be  about  1,000/.  to  be 
defraved  by  the  Government  grant  and  local  con- 
tributions. 

Neic  Church,  Iteigham,  "Noricich. — Sir;  Can  any 
cf  your  correspondents  inform  me  whether  any 
decision  has  yet  taken  place  iu  this  competition? 
Nearly  seventy  architects  have  submitted  designs, 
and,  as  the  matter  was  advertised  iu  your  pages, 
it  would  be  satisfactory  to  those  who  competed  to 
see  some  statement  there  as  to  the  chosen  design, 
and  those  deserving  special  commendation. 

A Sl'bscbibee, 

j Bristol. — Tho  plans  of  Messrs.  Mcdland  and 


With  this  the  personal  controversy  must  cease  in  out 
servation,  and  from  reading  the  statement  that  i^uire  no  playgrounds;  that  every  foot  remove  from  the  1 pages. 
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Maberly,  for  proposed  workhouse  at  Stapleton, 
have  been  selected.  The  sura  of  30?.  has  been 
awarded  to  Messrs.  Pope  and  Bindon  for  their 
design,  Tlic  competition,  we  understand,  has 
been  nearly  two  years  about ; and  the  committee 
have  held  thirty-nine  sittings. 

Manchester  Assize  Courts. — A correspondent 
WTites, — The  committee  appointed  to  inspect  the 
designs  for  the  proposed  Manchester  Assize  Courts, 
have  already  come  to  a decision  respecting  them. 
The  mottoes  of  the  three  successful  competitors 
arc  given  in  a local  paper;  they  are,  1st. — "Pro 
Tege,  lege,  grege.”  2nd. — "Lahore  et  honored 
3rd. — “ Let  right  he  done.”  Uow'  on  earth  things 
could  have  been  managed  so  adroitly  is  beyond 
my  comprehension ; considering  tliat  there  were 
no  less  than  107  designs  to  inspect.  Just  fancy 
half  the  number  of  drawings  for  the  Government 
offices  being  walked  over  (not  even  sat  upon),  in 
three  visits ! — A Competitor. 

Oryhan  School,  JIaverstocIc-hill. — The  following 
is  the  re.sult  of  the  competition  for  the  e.\ten- 
sion  of  the  present  Orphan  Working  School  at 
llaverstock-hill  : — First  prize,  Joseph  James, 
Furnivals’s-inn.  Second  prize,  Joseph  Gates, 
Bermondsey, 


THE  METROPOLITAN  BOARD  OF  WORKS. 

THE  BILLS  OF  QUANTITIES  FOR  DRAINAGE. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Board,  on  the  8tli  inst.  after 
various  matters  of  routine  character  had  been  disposed 
of,  Mr.  Leslie  aslted  the  clerk  whether,  in  the  contract  by 
the  Board  with  Mr.  Moxon  for  the  construction  of  the 
nortlicrn  high  level  sewer  at  1S2.430/.  the  Board  and  the 
Government  were  bound  by  the  specification  of  the 
eitgiueer  audthe  drawings,  levels,  and  sections  in  connec- 
tion  therewith,  or  were  concluded  by  the  estimates  for 
those  works  signed  by  Richard  Roberts  and  Edward 
Gotto,  and  dated  December,  1858. 

Mr.  Woolrych  (the  clerk),  considered  tliat  the  Board 
were  in  no  way  bound  by  tlie  quantities  contained  in  the 
estimate  dated  December,  1358. 

Mr.  Leslie  then  proceeded  to  point  out  what  he  con- 
eidereri  gross  errors  in  that  estimate,  and  said  that  the 
quantities  were,  in  many  instances,  greatly  e.xaggcrated, 
and  far  exceeded  the  estimate  made  by  Mr.  Bazalgette, 
the  engineer  of  the  Board.  In  the  course  of  his  observa- 
tions,  he  stated  that  sixteen  conti'actors  made  tenders  for 
the  work,  and  that  fifteen  of  tliera  fixed  their  figures 
gre  tly  beyond  the  I52,.i30f.  at  which  the  contract  was 
finally  concluded  with  Mr.  Moxon  j and  he  then  intimated 
the  possibility  that  the  exaggerated  estimate  had  been 
furnished  to  fifteen  of  the  parlies,  and  tliat  what  he  called 
the  true  estimate  had  been  in  some  way  made  known  to 
the  sixteenth  contractor.  Upon  this  assumption  he 
declared  that  the  document  to  which  he  was  referring  was 
a fraud  ami  a swindle  upon  the  ratepayers. 

Mr.  H.  L.  Taylor,  Mr.  Carpmael,  and  several  other 
members  of  the  Board,  expressed  their  strong  condemna- 
tion  of  tiie  iiiHinualioii  thus  made. 

The  Engineer  said,  no  doubt  there  were  errors  in  the 
<locunientreferred  to  by  Mr.  Leslie,  but  it  was  not  upon 
the  quantities  contained  in  that  paper  that  the  estimate 
of  the  Board  was  made  as  to  the  amount  on  which  the 
contract  should  he  taken,  nor  did  he  think  tliat  if  those 

3uantities  should  actually  be  executed,  it  would  in  any 
cgrcc  pecuniarily  affect  the  ratepayers.  Ultimately, — 
Mr.  Carpmael  moved  a vote  of  censure  upon  that  gen- 
tleman, which  was  seconded,  and,  on  a division,  carried  by 
a majority  of  lO,  there  being  15  for  it  and  5 against  it ; and 
Mr.  Leslie  was  censured  accordingly. 

The  matter  can  scarcely  stop  here  : Mr.  Leslie  is 
thonglit  to  be  too  clear-headed  to  have  made  such  charges 
unadvisedly. 


PROVINCIAL  NEWS. 

Asfordhg. — The  Parochial  Schools  here  have 
always  been  incomplete  from  the  want  of  a school- 
master’s residence.  A site  has,  however,  been  given 
by  the  Rev.  F. Burnaby, of  Barkestone,  immediately 
adjoining  the  school ; a portion  of  which  will  be 
thrown  into  the  play-ground,  and  on  the  remain- 
der a residence  and  offices  will  be  commenced 
immediately.  Mr.  R.  W.  Johnson,  of  Melton,  is 
the  architect. 

Keele  {Staffordshire). — New  Schools  at  Keele, 
erected  entirely  by  Mr.  E.  Sneyd,  at  an  expense 
of  800?.,  have  been  opened.  They  are  situated  in 
the  centre  of  the  village,  according  to  the  Stafford- 
shire  Advertiser,  on  an  elevated  site  at  the  junction 
of  the  Newcastle  and  Silverdale  roads,  and  consist 
of  two  principal  rooms,  one  for  boys  and  one  for 
girls,  and  to  each  school-room  there  is  attached  an 
ante-room.  There  is  also  a residence  for  the 
teacher  under  the  same  roof.  The  schools  and 
house  are  built  externally  of  red  bricks,  with  blue 
bricks  in  chequered  patterns,  and  white  freestone 
flrcBsrags,  to  the  angles,  windows,  doors,  «S;c.  and  a 
bell-cot  on  oi.e  angle  of  the  boys’  school.  The 
roofs  are  high-pitched,  and  covered  with  ornamen- 
tal tiles.  Internally  the  walls  are  lined  to  the 
height  of  4 feet  with  glazed  tiles,  having  an 
orurmented  border,  above  which  the  walls  ai-e 
finished  in  rough  stucco.  The  roofs  are  open- 
timbered  and  stained.  At  a short  distance  from 
these  schools  was  erected  last  year  a building  of  a 
similar  character,  containing  a reading-room  and 
lavatory,  village  post-office,  and  residence  for  the 
postmaster  and  keeper  of  the  room.  The  external 
walls  are  of  red  bricks,  with  blue  bricks  in  chequered 


patterns,  ornamental  chimneys,  projecting  eaves, 
oniamental  tiled  roofs,  &c.  It  was  opened  In 
October  last  by  Mr.  Sneyd,  at  whose  expense  the 
whole  was  erected,  furnished,  and  partly  supplied 
with  books,  aud  papers : it  is  open  daily  to  mem- 
bers at  a very  trifling  periodical  payment.  Several 
cottages  in  the  village  have  recently  been  built  or 
remodelled.  The  works  at  the  whole  of  the  above 
have  been  cbiedy  executed  by  the  men  employed 
on  the  Keele  estate,  from  the  designs  aud  under 
the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Thomas  I^ewis,  of 
Keele,  architect. 

IVolstanton. — As  the  workmen  were  clearing 
away  one  of  the  pillars  supporting  the  arches  in 
the  interior  of  Wolstanton  Church,  now  in  course 
of  restoration,  they  dug  up  two  ancient  silver 
coins,  one  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  aud  the  other 
evidently  of  an  earlier  date.  The  coins  were,  no 
doubt,  placed  in  the  position  found,  when  the 
church  was  restored  nearly  two  centuries  ayd  a 
half  ago. 

Luddeston.  — The  Lirminghani'.  Mcrald  states 
that  the  foundation-stone  of  an  infajit  school-room 
in  connection  with  St.  Matthew’s,  Duddeston,  has 
just  been  laid.  The  school  is  intended  to  accom- 
modate 190  infants.  The  architect  is  Mr.  J.  A. 
Cljatwin,  and  the  builders  are  Messrs.  Branson  and 
Gwyther. 

Caerleon. — The  large  industrial  schools  at  Caer- 
leon,  for  the  children  of  the  Newport  Union,  have 
just  been  completed  by  Mr.  II.  P.  Bolt,  builder, 
from  tbe  designs  of  Mr.  A.  0.  "Watkius,  arcbitect, 
the  cost  being  about  2,000?.. 

Walsall. — The  Free  Library  of  Widsall  was 
inaugurated,  on  Wednesday  last,  by  Mr.  Charles 
Forster,  M.P.  for  the  borough.  The  building 
is  from  the  designs  of  Messrs,  Nichols  and 
Morgan,  of  West  Bromwich ; it  is  situate  near 
the  Assembly-room  in  Goodhall-street.  The  style 
is  Italian.  The  building  comprises  an  entrance- 
hall,  with  glass  screen  to  form  vestibule,  library 
with  gallery,  a large  reading-room,  committee- 
room,  retiring-rooms,  water-closets,  Ac.  and,  in 
addition,  a residence  for  the  librarian.  The 
fittings  and  furniture  were  also  designed  by  the 
architects.  The  material  is  red  brickwork,  with 
Portland  cement  dressings.  Tbe  contractor  for 
the  works,  was  Mr.  James  Rowley,  of  Walsall; 
the  cost,  including  fittings  and  furniture,  1,150?. 

Leeds. — If  numerous  and  influential  meeting 
has  been  held  at  the  Scarborough  Hotel,  Leeds, 
to  take  steps  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  the 
new  theatre,  of  which  we  lately  spoke.  The 
mayor  (Sir  Peter  Fairbairn)  presided.  The  two 
theatres  at  present  in  existence  wore,  be  remarked, 
inconvenient  of  access  and  very  incommodious.  It 
was  highly  desirable  that  a good  building  should 
be  erected,  which  would  iiftbrd  accommodation  for 
all  classes  of  the  inhabitants,  and  where  tbe  plavs 
of  Sbakspeare  and  other  dramatic  authors  might 
be  well  represented.  He  hoped  that  a theatre 
would  be  erected,  and  that  in  its  arrangements 
and  management  it  would  be  second  to  none  in 
the  kingdom.  A resolution  was  unanimously 
adopted  to  tffe  effect  that  it  was  desirable  to  erect 
a new  theatre;  that  a capital  of  15,000?.,  in  10?. 
shares,  should  be  raised  to  carry  out  the  scheme; 
and  that  the  property  should  be  vested  in  trustees. 
A provisional  committee  was  appointed,  and  the 
meeting  was  adjourned  to  receive  the  report  of 
the  committee.  Several  gentlemen  put  down 
their  names  for  shares,  about  200  altogether  being 
taken.  The  mayor  signified  his  willingness  to 
take  twenty. 

dLewcastle-tipon-Tgne. — Tlie  Literary  and  Phi- 
losophical Society  of  Newcastle  being  much  in  want 
of  a new  lecture-room.  Sir  William  Armstrong 
ofl'ored  1,200?.  for  the  purpose,  and  approved  of 
Mr.  Dobson  as  the  architect  to  be  consulted.  A 
committee  have  been  instructed  to  carry  out 
the  project  according  to  a plan  by  Mr.  Dobson. 
Tbe  new  lecture-room  will  be  witbin  the  walls  of 
the  library  building  of  the  society.  Sir  William 
Armstrong  has  increased  his  donation,  so  as  to 
afford  seating  of  mahogany  instead  of  deal.  The 
estimated  cost  of  the  alteration,  exclusive  of  this, 
is  1,1217.  odds. 


Wandsworth. — The  St.  Ann’s  Schools  have  been 
completed,  and  will  be  opened  on  Saturday,  tbe 
9th.  The  buildings  are  of  white  brick,  with  Bath- 
stone  windows  and  copings.  They  arc  arranged 
in  a group,  having  the  school,  lobby,  and  class- 
room on  each  side,  with  the  residences  between. 
They  provide  for  150  boys  and  150  girls.  The 
contract  %vas  2,200/. ; the  architect  Mr.  Joseph 
Peacock.  They  have  been  erected  chiefly  by 
private  subscription,  through  the  exertions  of  the 
Rev.  C.  Haggard. 


ADVERTISEMENTS  FOR  TENDERS. 

Sir, — I herewith  send  you  an  advertisement 
for  competition  tenders,  which  has  appeared  in  a 
local  paper;  but  I think  the  architect  might  have 
been  more  explicit,  and  beg  to  suggest  the  fol- 
lowing as  a “model  advertisement”  ; — 

“To  Bl-ii.dkrs  and  Others. — Persons  about  to 
become  bankrupt,  or  wishing  to  acquire  a little  money 
before  taking  a final  farewell  of  tlieir  creditors,  are  invited 

to  tender  for  the  erection  of  &c.  &c.  at . No  tender 

will  be  accepted  if  beyond  a certain  sum  ;the  said  sura 
not  less  than  25  percent,  below  existing  cost  prices).  The 
best  security  required  for  the  due  performance  of  the 
contract.” 

Now,  sir,  as  building  committees  are  always 
trying  to  get  Is.  for  9d.  why  not  come  out  strongly 
at  once?  There  are  plenty  of  fraudulent  tradesmen 
ready  to  respond  and  undertake  works,  knowing 
that  the  sum  sent  in  is  below  cost,  and  the  com- 
mittee may  as  well  have  the  benefit  of  it.  Tbe 
process  of  wbitewasbing  in  the  Bankruptcy  Court 
is  so  mild  that  few  dread  the  treatment;  and 
the  worst  Is,  it  is  only  levying  contributions  ou 
the  contractor's  creditors;  and,  when  we  bear 
in  mind  the  old  adage,  “ Many  can  help 
one  when  one  cannot  help  many,”  it  is  quite 
right.  And  why  should  not  a committee  of 
benevolent  and  Christian  gentlemen  so  far  profit 
by  the  weaknesses  of  mankind  in  general  and 
builders  iu  particular.  It  must  naturally  be  a 
source  of  gratification  to  the  community  at  large 
to  know  that  a very  large  majority  of  the  churches 
and  religious  edifices  m our  land  have  been 
executed  at  ruinous  prices  to  the  contractors.  A 
statistical  account  of  the  building  trade  during 
the  past  five  or  six  years,  with  the  numbers 
engaged  iu  that  occupation,  and  the  proportion  of 
bankrupts  and  insolvents,  would  be  a very  interest- 
ing document.  Can  it  be  obtained? 

Stb.ugut  to  the  Mare. 

P.S.  I had  nearly  forgotten  to  say  that  the 
committee  ought  to  incur  no  expense  on  an 
architect ; he  should  be  paid  by  the  contractor. 


RECENT  PATENTS  CONNECTED  WITH 
BUILDING.* 

Improved  Machinery  for  Cutting  Veneers. 
— A.  V.  Neioton. — A communication.  — Dated 
June  12tb,  1858. — This  invention  consists  mainly 
in  the  use  of  two  knives  made  to  cut  the  veneer 
from  opposite  sides  of  tbe  block  of  w'ood,  each 
knife  cutting  one  half  of  the  veneer,  and  making 
its  cut  in  the  same  plane  with  the  other  knife,  and 
parallel  with  the  run  of  the  grain.  The  veneer  is 
thus  little  liable  to  be  roughed  or  broken.  To 
cut  veneers  from  such  w’oods  as  are  commonly 
used,  it  should  first  be  steamed,  or  softened  by 
steam  and  hot  water  combined;  but  tliis  is  not 
required  if  the  wood  be  soft  or  green. 

Improvements  in  Treating  Wood  to  Pre- 
serve AND  Colour  it,  and  in  Apparatuses 
TO  BE  employed  THEREIN. — R.  A.  JBrooman. — 
A communication. — Dated  June  21st,  1858. — 
These  improvements  consist,  first,  in  extracting 
the  air  from  the  cells  of  the  wood  to  be  treated 
iu  a close  %'essel;  in  then  admitting  of  steam, 
which  will  enter,  licut,  and  expand  the  cells  of  the 
wood;  in  then  withdrawing  the  steam;  and 
filially,  in  forcing  preserving  or  colouring  fluids 
into  the  vessel,  aud  into  the  expanded  cells  of  the 
wood.  The  preserving  fluids  employed  are  the 
metallic  salts  in  solution,  principally  the  sulphate 
of  copper,  with  w’hich  is  sometimes  combined  sea 
salt,  or  sulphate  of  soda,  or  both.  The  colouring 
fluids  employed  may  be  of  any  suitable  kind. 

Improvements  in  Stoves. — J.  C.  Henderson. — 
Dated  June  14th,  1858. — This  invention  consists 
of  a combustion  chamber  above  the  fire,  and 
within  a radiating  chamber,  whereby  the  smoke 
and  gases  are  confined  aud  submitted  to  perfect 
combustion.  Tliey  then  pass  into  the  radiating 
chamber,  from  which  the  heat  is  communicated  to 
the  surrounding  atmosphere,  or  to  the  substance 
to  be  heated. 

Improvements  in  Stoves  or  Fire-grates. — 
A.  Robertson. — Dated  June  8th,  1858. — Here  the 
inner  or  lower  top  plate  is  made  in  one  piece.  The 
lower  edges  are  made  to  rest  on  horizontal  or 
curved  mouldings  at  the  spring  of  the  arch,  or 
behind  the  inside  cheek.  This  inner  top  plate  is 
hinged  at  the  upper  part  to  the  fixed  arched  top 
plate,  so  that  it  may  be  thrown  up  out  of  the  way 
of  the  smoke. 

An  Improved  Construction  op  Stove. — 
J.  Roberts. — Dated  June  9th,  1858. — The  object 
here  is  to  construct  a stove  iu  which  tbe  fuel  may 
burn  for  a considerable  time,  giving  off  an  equable 
heat  without  requiring  attention.  To  this  end  is 
employed  a combination  of  weU-knomi  parts, 

• Selected  from  the  condensed  lists  published  in  the 
Mechnnics'  Magazine  and  Engineer. 
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slightly  modified  in  construction,  whereby  the 
fuel  is  burnt  from  the  top  downwards.  This  com- 
bination is  not  described  by  the  inventor  apart 
from  his  drawings. 

“Securi>’g  Joi>'TS  IN  Slate  Ridge-boll.” — 
G.  Dated  August  30th,  1858.— This 

invention  is  intended  to  strengthen  and  improve 
the  joints  of  slate  ridge-roll.  For  the  above  pur- 
poses the  patentee  fastens  under  the  flange  at  the 
joint  of  ridge  a piece  of  metal  or  other  suitable 
material  in  a separate  piece  under  one  flange,  or 
in  a piece  of  sufficient  length  to  cross  the  breadth 
of  the  two  flanges,  and  connects  them  together  j 
but  in  either  case  the  piece  of  metal  or  other 
material  must  be  of  sufficient  breadth  to  lap  under 
the  joint,  so  as  to  support  the  end  of  the  flange 
ne.\-t  contiguous.  Upon  the  upper  angle  of  ridge 
above  mentioned  is  laid  a roll,  the  ends  of  which 
he  connects  together  by  inserting  in  a slot  a 
tongue  of  metal  or  other  suitable  material  laid  in 
oil  cement.  The  ends  of  the  said  roll  he  prefers 
being  so  arranged  as  to  break  joint  with  or  overlap 
the  joint  in  the  ridge. 

iMPROTEltENTS  IN  THE  CONSTHUCTION  OF 

Floors,  Roofs,  and  Arches.  — J.  Bunneit.— 
Dated  June  8th,  1858.— Here  earthenware  or  clay 
blocks  are  used  with  tie-rods  and  wall-plates,  so 
that  the  thrust  is  brought  in  each  case  to  act  on 
the  tie-rods  and  the  wall-plates,  the  several  blocks 
being  so  formed  as  to  over  and  nnderlap  each 
other.  The  wall-plates  are  made  of  angle  iron, 
and  are  tied  together  by  tie-rods  at  intervals. 
The  tie-rods  should  pass  through  the  blocks,  such 
blocks  being  made  hollow  with  that  view,  as  well 
as  to  obtain  lightness.  The  two  sides  of  each 
block  are  each  composed  of  two  parallel  inclines, 
each  about  half  the  depth  of  the  block,  connected 
by  a horizontal,  or  nearly  horizontal  plane,  and 
the  two  inclines  on  the  one  side  are  parallel  with 
those  on  the  opposite  side. 

An  Improved  Preparation  or  Combination 
OF  Mineral  Substances,  applicable  for  Use 
AS  A Pigment,  Cement,  or  Mastic,  and  for 
OTHER  Purposes. — Cheavin, — Dated  June  11th, 
1858. — The  substances  here  used  are  red  ore,  or 
hematite  iron  ore,  in  combination  with  the  slag  or 
scale  left  from  the  working  of  iron  in  iron  works. 
These  materials  are  pulverized  and  intimately 
mixed,  and  then  are  either  combined  with  oil  or 
turpentine,  &c.  to  form  a pigment,  or  are  mixed 
with  water  to  form  a cement  or  mastic. 

Improvements  in  the  Manufacture  of 
White  Lead. — P.  Brown  and  B.  Yoitng. — Da^d 
June  22nd,  1858. — According  to  this  invention, 
nitrate  of  lead,  however  obtained,  is  placed  in 
solution  in  a vessel,  and  submitted,  until  satu- 
rated, to  the  action  of  streams  of  carbonic  acid 
gas,  obtained,  by  preference,  from  the  calcination 
of  chalk,  or  carbonate  of  lime,  in  a closed  retort. 
To  the  saturated  solution  the  patentees  next  add 
an  excess  of  caustic  alkali.  The  chemical  action 
thus  set  up  is  continued  until  the  nitrate  has  been 
converted  into  carbonate  of  lead.  The  super- 
natent  liquor  is  then  rnn  off  from  the  vessel,  and 
the  carbonate  of  lead  is  subjected  to  lixiviation  in 
a strong  solution  of  lime,  assisted  by  the  action  of 
a stiiTer,  by  means  of  which  all  the  free  acid 
remaining  in  the  carbonate  will  be  taken  up  or 
nentralized.  After  the  carbonate  of  lead  has  been 
allowed  to  settle,  the  lime-water  is  drawn  off. 
'The  precipitate  is  the  pure  white  lead  of  commerce 
when  dried. 


goolis  lUccibci}. 

Annual  of  Scientific  Discovery ; or,  Year-hooTc 
of  Facts  in  Science  and  Art,  for  1859.  Edited 
by  A.  Wells,  A.M.  &c.  Boston:  Gould  and 
Lincoln.  London : Trubner  and  Co._ 

These  annuals  are  important  and  interesting 
publications.  They  condense  In  one  easily  avail- 
able focus  whatever  of  interest  occurs  throughout 
the  year  in  natural  philosophy,  and  the  various 
sciences  of  mechanics,  chemistry,  astronomy, 
geology,  mineralogy,  Ac.;  and  in  the  useful  arts, 
antiquities,  Ac.  Ac.  A prefatorial  summary  is 
given  by  the  editor,  and  the  value  of  the  work  is 
enhancedby  the  labour  of  condensation  throughout. 

VARIORUM. 

In  a pamphlet  on  “ The  Insalubrity  of  the  deep 
Cornish  Mines,  and,  as  a consequence,  the  physical 
Degeneracy  and  early  Deaths  of  the  Mining  Popu- 
lation,” by  Mr.  John  Roberton  (reprinted  from 
the  “Transactions  of  the  Manchester  Statistical 
Society”),  the  author  points  attention  to  the  mor- 
tality and  other  evils  arising  from  want  of  venti- 
lation, and  of  some  other  mode  of  exit  than  the 
long  and  laborious  ladders  up  which  the  miners 
have  to  go.  And  yet  a Cornish  mine,  from  the 


numerous  shafts  and  the  proximity  of  the  work- 
ings to  them,  is  much  more  easily  ventilated  than 
a coal  mine.  The  ladders  are  quite  oppressive  in 
their  aggregate  and  average  length.  The  Monu- 
ment of  London  piled  eight  times  upon  itself  would 
not  nearly  equal  the  1,800-feet  ladder-way  of  some  ■ 
of  the  Cornish  mines.  These,  after  a hard  day’s 
work,  the  poor  miners  must  ascend,  each  with  15 
to  20  lbs.  weight  of  blunted  tools  on  bis  back. 
Even  the  miners  take  a whole  hour  to  ascend,  and 
with  undue  rapidity ; and  it  is  estimated  that  one- 
fifth  of  all  the  muscular  power  of  the  Cornish 
miners  is  thus  wasted.  A fat  gentleman,  who 
tcould  descend  into  one  of  these  mines,  and  felt 
the  facilis  descensus  to  be  rather  a pleasant 
process  too,  unmitigated  as  it  was  by  any  fore- 
bodings as  to  the  undoing  of  what  he  was  doing, 
must  have  found  the  re-ascent  to  be  rather 
uphill  work,  since  it  took  precisely  five  hours 
“ treading  ” to  accomplish  it ! Mr.  Roberton  urges 
the  enforcement  of  a code  of  well-devised  sanitary 
laws,  with  inspectors  to  see  to  their  observance, 
in  the  Cornish  and  similar  mines. 


HUscclIiuua. 

Islington-green. — The  Watchhouse  on  Isling- 
ton-green is  to  be  sold  as  old  building  materials, 
and  upon  its  site  the  Vestry  have  now  determined 
to  place  a drinking-fountain.  It  wiU  be  erected 
at  the  apex  of  the  Green,  which  divides  the  Upper 
from  the  Lower  street.  An  influential  committee 
has  been  formed  to  obtain  another  improvement. 
They  propose  to  erect,  by  subscription,  a clock- 
tower  in  conjunction  with  the  fountain;  one 
which  shall  be  an  ornament  to  the  parish  and  a 
credit  to  its  founders.  It  has  been  proposed  to 
combine  with  the  fountain  (if  possible),  a statue 
of  Sir  Hugh  Middleton. 

The  New  Hospital  at  Sheffield  and 
Working  Men. — The  workmen  at  the  Washing- 
ton Works,  according  to  the  Sheffield  Independent, 
have  had  a meeting  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the 
subscription  of  40,000  shillings  for  the  new  public 
hospital.  The  meeting  appears  to  have  been 
earnestly  anxious  to  promote  the  object  in  view, 
and  a committee  was  appointed  to  manage  the 
collection  of  the  shilling  subscriptions.  It  appears 
also  that  by  clubbing  together  to  the  extent  of 
lOs.  6d.  a year,  workmen  will  have  Ae  benefit  of 
securing  three  tickets  of  recommendation  to  the 
hospital  authorities  in  case  of  necessity  from 
illness.  • 

Discovert  of  Murad  Paintings  in  Field 
Dalling  Church. —During  repairs  the  work- 
men, on  removing  some  plaster,  found  rich  colour- 
ing underneath,  which  showed  several  figures  in  a 
kneeling  posture  before  a larger  figure,  which  was 
that  of  St.  Christopher,  bearing  the  infant  Saviour. 
The  inscription  is  both  in  Latin  and  English,  the 
former  being  Sancte  Chrislophere,  ora  pro  nobis. 
Of  the  latter  there  seem  to  be  at  least  three  lines, 
only  one  of  which  has  as  yet  been  deciphered  : it 
is  simply,  “Christopher,  we  crie  to  thee.”  To 
the  right  hand  of  St.  Christoph*  is  another 
drawing,  which  probably  represents  the  “ Day  of 
Judgment.”  These  paintings  are  on  the  wall  of 
the  north  aisle.  The  east  wall  of  the  chancel  has 
also  evidently  been  painted.  Small  portions  of 
an  old  screen  have  been  discovered,  richly  carved 
and  gilded. 

Strike  of  Stonemasons  at  St.  Mart’s  Tower, 
Taunton. — The  masons  employed  in  the  restora- 
tion of  the  tower  of  St.  Mary’s  Church,  Taunton, 
struck  work  lately  on  a two-fold  question  of  wages 
and  apprentices.  They  allege  that  the  current 
rate  of  wages  had  been  reduced  from  20s.  to 
17s.  6d.  and  that  workmen  heretofore  employed  in 
inferior  capacities  had  been  engaged  as  apprentices. 
A new  foreman  was  appointed,  and  some  Scottish 
masons  were  induced  to  take  the  place  of  those 
who  had  struck  work,  their  wages  to  be  1?.  per 
week.  A meeting  of  all  interested  took  place  last 
week,  at  which  the  ex-foreman,  on  the  part  of 
those  on  strike,  at  first  appeared  to  insist  on  all 
being  either  paid  20s.  or  discharged,  but  seemed 
at  length  to  give  in,  admitting  Mr.  Davis’s  right 
to  give  less  wages  to  those  not  worth  more  and 
keep  them  in  employment.  The  question  as  to 
the  apprentices  seemed  also  to  be  dropped,  as  one 
of  the  church-wardens  had  announced  that  more 
time  had  been  given  to  Mr.  Davis,  and  that  they 
were  ready  to  stop  the  works  altogether  if  required. 
Ultimately,  we  believe,  says  the  Taunton  Courier, 
an  understanding  was  come  to,  to  this  eflect : The 
job  to  be  thrown  open  to  the  whole  of  the  men; 
the  maximum  wages  to  be  a 1/.  a-week;  that  the 
improvers  now  on  the  works  be  allowed  to  remain, 
but  in  future  no  person  to  be  articled  above  the 
age  of  sixteen. 


The  Suez  Canal  Scheme.  — The  Progreso 
announces  that  the  written  application  of  M.  de 
Lesseps  for  permission  to  commence  the  work  of 
the  Suez  Canal  has  been  rejected  by  the  Viceroy 
of  Egypt,  and  that  the  Engmeer-in-Chief  has 
tendered  his  resignation.  It  is  reported,  also, 
that  the  workmen  already  set  to  work  at  the 
quarries  whence  material  was  to  be  got  for  the 
canal  have  been  arrested. 

Termination  of  the  Strike  in  the  Glass 
Trade.— This  strike  has  at  length  come  to  an  end. 

On  Monday  a meeting  of  the  masters  and  dele- 
gates of  the  men  was  held  at  the  Hotel,  Dudley, 
when  it  was  resolved  to  alter  the  note  to  rules  4 
and  5,  so  as  to  make  it  read  as  follows  : — “ That 
it  is  not  intended  by  rules  4 and  5 to  compel  the 
masters  to  engage  any  man  to  whom  they  object, 
and  who  is  incompetent  to  fill  the  situation  re- 
quired; and  any  master  may  have  any  member  be 
prefers  by  telling  the  secretary  or  any  of  his  men 
whom  he  desires  to  have.”  An  assurance  was 
given  by  the  employers  present  that  no  objection 
would  be  made  to  receive  again  any  man  lately 
in  their  employ  on  any  grounds,  in  reference  to 
the  part  the  members  or  other  officers  of  the  com- 
mittee of  the  society  may  have  taken  in  the  dis- 
pute now  declared  to  be  terminated.  This  alter- 
ation having  satisfied  all  parties,  the  strike  is  at 
an  end.  It  commenced  twenty-five  weeks  ago, 
and  it  will  be  three  weeks  more  before  all  will  be 
ready  for  commencing  work. 

Intimidation  : Bombshellino  Workmen  s 
Dwellings. — At  the  Birmingham  Public  Office, 
a remarkable  circumstance  has  been  investigated, 
in  which  five  brickmakers  were  charged  with  con- 
spiracy to  intimidate  certain  workmen  in  the 
employ  of  Mr.  John  Lewis;  two  of  them  being 
also  charged  with  throwing  explosive  shells  at  the 
house  of  a labourer  in  Mr.  Lewis’s  service.  The 
prosecution  was  conducted  on  behalf  of  the  Brick- 
makers’  Association.  The  charge  appears  to  have 
originated  in  the  fact,  that  Mr.  Lewis  refused,  id 
September,  to  compel  his  workmen  to  join  the 
Operative  Brickmakers’  Society  ; and  that  lately 
men  have  been  threatening  the  labourers  who 
were  not  members  of  the  society.  The  defence 
was  an  alibi;  but  the  case  was  remanded,  on  the 
understanding  that  if  no  further  evidence  he 
adduced  the  prisoners  shall  be  set  at  liberty. 

IcoNOCLASM  IN  Martlebone  Chubch. — The 
outrage  in  All  Souls’  Church,  Langham-place,  of 
cutting  and  defacing  several  valuable  paintings, 
and  for  which  a reward  of  50/.  was  offered,  with- 
out, however,  having  the  eflect  of  procuring  an 
apprehension,  is  still  fresh  in  the  public  mind. 
Much  excitement  has  just  again  been  manifested 
at  another  outrage  committed  in  St.  Marylebone 
Church  upon  a valuable  painting,  presented  to  it 
by  a member  of  the  Royal  Academy,  in  comme- 
moration of  bis  having  been  born  and  brought  up 
in  the  parish.  The  painting  was  on  wood,  and 
the  head  of  the  Saviour  was  scratched  and  obli- 
terated as  if  it  had  been  done  with  a penknife. 
The  wood  of  the  picture  was  cut  and  backed  about 
in  a shameful  manner,  and  on  the  face  was  marked 
“worship  God,  and  not  idols.”  Eleven  monu- 
mental tablets  were  also  defaced  and  chipped.  A 
reward  of  150/.  is  offered  for  the  apprehension  of 
the  offender.  It  has  been  ascertained  that  a 
candle  had  been  taken  from  the  altar,  and  the 
miscreant  must  have  been  engaged  for  about  an 
hour  and  a quarter  in  the  commission  of  the  act. 

Monumental  Metal  Work  in  York  Cathe- 
dral.—A mural  monument,  designed  by  Mr.  John 
Powell,  and  executed  by  Messrs.  Hardman  and 
Co.  of  Birmingham,  has  “just  been  erected  in  the 
choir  of  York  Cathedral,  to  the  memory  of  the 
officers  and  men  of  the  19th  regiment,  who  fell  in 
the  Crimea.  It  is  8 feet  3 inches  in  length  and 
3 feet  9 inches  in  breadth,  and  is  wrought  in 
brass,  the  plate,  which  is  nearly  half  an  inch  in 
thickness,  being  mounted  upon  a marble  slab. 
Gothic  tracery  work  constitutes  the  head  of  the 
memorial,  immediately  below  which  is  a repre- 
sentation of  the  Resurrection  of  Our  Lord ; on 
either  side  an  angel  kneeling  with  expanded 
wings,  and  underneath  two  angels  with  trumpets. 
On  the  left  band,  near  the  top,  is  a figure  of 
St.  Michael ; beneath  it,  Gideon ; and  lower  down 
Judas  Maccabeus.  To  the  right  are  figures  of 
St.  George  overcoming  the  dragon;  of  Joshua; 
and  of  a Roman  centurion.  The  brass  work  has 
received  a thin  coating  of  a transparent  chemical 
preparation,  to  which  we  think  reference  has 
already  been  made  in  our  columns,  and  which  is 
intended  to  protect  it  from  the  influence  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  to  preserve  the  colour  of  the 
metal,  which  it  is  stated  will  be  maintained  for  a 
great  number  of  years  without  the  necessity  of  a 
second  preparation. 
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Art-Gossip  — English  Art  in  Paris  — the  New 

Royal  Academy— New  Water-Colour  Society. 

ATTEKS  of  Art  are  just 
now  the  chief  subject  of 
gossip,  and  we  string  toge- 
ther a few  items  of  that 
kind.  The  Exhibition  of 
the  Fine  Arts  in  the  Paris 
Palace  of  Industry  is  open, 
and  the  room  appropriated 
to  English  artists  is  empty  ! 
They  have  not  refused  to 
send,  but  they  have  stated, 
through  a representative  in 
Paris,  that  it  will  not  be 
possible  to  forward  works 
from  this  country  before 
the  end  of  May  or  begin- 
ning of  June.  Coming,  as 
the  invitation  from  the 
French  Government  did,  at 
the  moment  when  our 
artistswere  occupied  in  pre- 
paring for  the  Exhibitions 
of  the  season  in  London,  this 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at. 
The  delay  will  enable  some 
artists  to  send  works  for 
which  room  could  not  be 
found  at  the  Academy,  but 
this  will  not  tend  to  make 
the  collection  a proper 
representation  of  ourschool. 
Some  of  the  French  journals  speak  crossly  on 
the  subject.  Tlie  iJerue des  Beaux  Arts  says : — 
“ Why  this  delay  ? It  would  be  difficult  to 
say,  and  it  does  not  suit  u.s  to  be  the  echo  of 
all  the  rumours  on  the  subject.  The  apartment 
reserved  for  Messieurs  the  English  is  quite 
ready  : when  it  is  furnished  with  their  works 
it  will  be  opened.  We  shall  then  learn  if  the 
delay  has  been  a calculation  or  a ruse  on  thoLr 
part.”  The  Gennans  and  Dutch  are  congi-atu- 
lated  on  not  having  followed  this  “disagreeable 
example.”  There  are  some  capital  works  from 
these  countries.  Another  part  of  the  Exhibi- 
tion, namely,  the  sculpture,  is  incomplete.  It 
was  determined  at  the  last  moment  to  trans- 
fonn  the  nave  into  a garden  for  the  display  of 
horticulture,  and  there,  by  the  side  of  artificial 
water,  under  trees,  and  amidst  beds  of  flowers, 
the  statues  and  groups  will  be  placed.  Growing 
out  of  this  allusion  to  horticulture,  we  may 
mention  that  in  the  Paris  Boulevarts  the 
planting  of  new  substantial  trees  has  succeeded 
wonderfully  ; for  those  of  the  Jladeleine  and 
Capucines,  the  tree  selected  is  not  the  same  as 
that  in  the  Rue  Royale,  viz.  a maple,  but  a 
plane-tree,  similar  to  those  planted  on  the 
promenades  of  nearly  every  town  on  the 
Continent. 

The  last  statue  exhibited  in  Paris  is  one  of 
the  Jlamhal  Lobau,  intended  for  the  city  of 
Phalsbourg,audwhich  has  been  provisionally  set 
up  in  front  of  the  Louvre,  beside  the  Pout  dcs 
Arts.  The  figure  is  standing  on  a pedestal.  The 
likeness  is  perfect ; but  he  is  represented  in 
ms  extreme  age,,  cloaked  and  bare-headed, 
Jis  hat  being  on  a mortar  behind  him)  with 
his  gloves  in  one  hand  and  his  baton  of 
marshal^  in  the  other.  It  i.s  not  a first-rate 
production.  The  works  of  Ary  Scheffer  have 
^en  gathered  together  in  a house  belonging  to 
' the  Marquis  of  Hertford,  by  a committee  of 
: others,  to  be  exhibited  to  the  public. 

ihc  proceeds  will  be  given  to  an  association 
I of  artists  of  which  Scheffer  was  a member. 

Our  tasteful  neighbours  sometimes  make  mis- 
I takes  : the  upper  story  of  the  new  tower  of  or 
1 near  St.  Germain  de  I’Auxerrois,  of  which  we 
I have  spoken,  is  demolished  to  make  room  for 
' one  of  better  character.  At  its  base,  coped 
■ wal  i5_  have  been  run  out  right  and  left,  with 
Gothic  openings.  These  constructions  are  to 
I be  the  last  attempts  at  uniting  the  Mairie  on 
I the  north  side  with  the  church  on  the  south 


_ At  Passy,  Ros.sini,  the  composer, — too  long 
silent,  by  the  way, — is  about  to  build  himself 
a house  : the  first  stone  was  laid  by  the 
composer  himself  a few  days  ago,  and  was  thus 
inscribed : — “J" oackim  Rossini  a pose  la  premiere 
pierre  de  cette  Villa  Ic  10  Mats,  18.59.”  A 
medal  struck  in  hi.s  honour  on  the  production 
of  his  “ Stabat  ” was  enclosed  with  the  inscrip- 
tion. To  crown  this  little Madame  Rossini 
planted  a rose-tree,  decked  w'itli  favours  ; and 
now  the  promenadei-s  of  Ranelagh  will  watch 
the  progress  of  this  habitation,  which  will  be 
rendered  historic,  as  being  the  House  of 
Rossini. 

_ The  works  from  Belgium  in  the  Paris  Exlii- 
bition  are  viewed  with  much  favour.  Belgium 
has  some  excellent  artists, — a fact  fully  recog- 
nized by  English  picture-buyers.  In  the  de- 
partments of  arGmanufacture,  too,  Belgium 
finds  customers  in  this  country.  Messrs.  Gor- 
man, zinc  and  bronze  founders,  of  Brussels,  have 
recently  executed  for  a nobleman  residing  in 
Wales  a large  fountain,  which  is  much  admired 
in  Brussels  as  a specimen  of  Belgian  art.  It 
consists  of  four  statues  in  bronze  larger  than 
life,  surrounding  a column  surmounted  by  a 
rcvei-sed  shield,  on  which  is  a basket  of  flowers 
and  fruit.  The  statues  represent  Manufactures 
under  the  figure  of  an  athletic  blacksmitli ; 
Navigation  as  a sailor  leaning  on  an  oar ; 
Science  as  a female,  raea.suriiig  with  a compass  on 
a celestial  globe  the  march  of  the  planets  ; and 
the  Arts  as  a young  giil,  holding  in  one  hand  a 
pencil,  and  in  the  other  a ^v^eath.  The  foun- 
tain, with  the  base,  will  be  22  feet  high,  and 
the  basin  34  feet  to  36  feet  in  diameter.  The  ' 
work  is  at  present  being  exhibited  to  the  public, 
and  the  Duke  de  Brabant  and  the  Count  de 
Flanders  a few  day.s  ago  went  to  see  it. 

Coming  back  to  England,  we  are  not  by  any 
means  sure  tluit  the  public  drinking-fountains 
about  to  be  erected  in  the  metropolis  will  be  so 
satisfactory  in  point  of  art  as  they  should  be. 
We  shall  have  something  to  say  of  them  before 
long. 

The  exhibition  at  the  Royal  Academy  about 
to  open  will  be  deficient,  we  fear,  in  pictures  of 
great  mark,  but  may,  nevertheless,  prove  a col- 
lection of  good  average  merit.  At  tiic  dinner 
in  aid  of  the  Artists’  General  Benevolent  Insti- 
tution, on  Saturday  last,  when  Lord  Hardinge 
presided,  and  the  R.A.s  mustered  strongly,  as 
they  should  do  on  such  occasions,  Sii'  Charles 
Eastlake,  on  returning  thanks  for  the  Academy, 
expressed  the  belief  that  in  the  new  hoa.se  which 
was  to  be  provided  for  tlie  Royal  Academy 
there  would  be  greatly  increased  accommoda- 
tion foi  the  exhibition  of  works  of  art. 

The  Academicians,  as  they  are  to  pay  for 
their  own  building,  have  cho.sen  their  archi- 
tect from  their  own  body,  and  the  choice 
has  fallen  on  Sir  Charles'  Barry.  The  First 
Commissioner  of  Works  has  appointed  Messrs. 
Banks  and  Barry  architects  to  the  Board, 
for  arranging  the  buildings  on  the  site  of 
Burlington  House,  for  the  various  Societies 
of  Art,  Science,  and  Learnimr,  who  at  present 
occupy  Burlington  House,  'Somerset  House, 
with  some  others  added,  if  rnom  suffices.  The 
architects  have  been  directed,  as  a preliminary 
stejj,  to  confer  with  the  Royal  Academy  and 
the  other  societies,  in  order  to  parcel  out  the 
space  as  advantageously  as  possible.  In  the 
case  of  the  Royal  Academy,  they  have,  as 
Government  architects,  only  to  settle  the  area 
to  be  devoted  to  the  Academy.  The  societies 
at  present  in  Burlington  House  are — the  Royal 
Society,  the  Senate  of  London  University,  the 
Linnajan  Society,  the  Chemical  Society  ; and 
in  Somerset  House — the  Antiqimrian  Society, 
the  Geological,  and  the  Astronomical.  It  is 
also  proposed  to  find  accommodation  for  a new 
Patent  Office,  with  extensive  museum,  library 
of  inventions,  and  other  appliances.  This 
appointment  of  Messrs.  Bunks  and  Barry  will 
probably  be  viewed,  w'ith  reference  to  the  late 
Foreign  Office  competition,  as  homage  to  the 
principle  that  in  competitions  the  authors  of 
selected  designs  should  be  employed  to  carry 
them  into  execution. 

Whether  or  not  the  Government  will  posi- 
tively give  to  the  Royal  Academy  the  portion 
of  the  site  of  Burlington  House  required,  with- 
out reference  to  Parliament,  remains  yet  to  be 
seen.  The  claims  of  other  arGbodies  will 


require  adjudication.  The  sum  available  for  the 
new  building  for  the  Academy,  is  understood 
tobe  50,000^. 

The  New  Society  of  Painters  in  Water- 
Colours  have  memorialized  the  Lords  of  the 
Treasury,  setting  forth  how  they  have  aided  in 
promoting  and  improving  the  public  taste  as 
regards  this  particular  branch  of  art  j which  has, 
confessedly,  attained  a higher  degreeof  eminence 
in  our  o\vn  country  than  throughout  the  whole 
of  Europe:  showing  further  that  the  number 
of  water-colour  artists  is  still  gi-eatly  iucreas- 
ing,  and  that  additional  means  for  exhibiting 
tlieir  works,  beyond  tlie  present  very  limited 
space  for  the  puiqiose,  are  still  urgently  re- 
(piired  ; and  praying  that  their  lord.ships  will 
“ take  the  case  of  this  long-established  Society 
into  favourable  consideration,  in  the  arrange- 
ments which  their  lordships  may  be  jdeased  to 
make  for  the  exten.sion  and  exhibition  of  works 
of  art,  and  that  they  may  be  admitted  to  the 
great  privilege  of  sharing  with  the  Royal 
Academy  and  the  other  ‘Water-Colour  Society 
in  the  space  their  lordships  may  determine 
shall  be  allotted  for  tlie  purjiose.”  The  Society 
have  offered  to  carry  out  whatever  mea.sures 
the  Lords  of  the  Treasuiy  may  deem  most 
effectual  in  promoting  water-colour  art,  as  a 
means  of  advancing  the  public  taste. 

The^  present  exhibition  of  the  society,  now 
open,  is  calculated  to  strengthen  their  applica- 
tion. It  is  a very  good  one  ; and,  as  a result, 
pictures  were  bought  on  tlie  private  view  day 
(last  Saturday)  to  the  amount  of  more  than 
1,500/.  ! The  Queen  bought  four  small  ones — 
(12)  “Caeniarvon  Castle,”  by  Edward  Rie-liard- 
son  ; (101)  “A  View  at  Hampstead,”  by  J.  II. 
Mole  ; (246)  “ Robin  Hood  in  Sherwood 
Forest,”  by  Edmund  G.  Warren  ; and  “ The 
Great  Pyramid  after  Sunset,”  by  Henry  Warren 
(298).  Mr.  E.  G.  Warren  has  two  remarkably 
clever  works,  “ Lost  in  the  Woods  ” (83),  and 
“ The  Avenue,  Evelyn  Woods,  Siirrey  ” (228) : 
the  latter  recalls  many  charming  recollections  of 
similar  spots.  Mr.  Bennett  ha.s  never  exliibited 
anything  so  fine  as  “Tlie  Tees  and  Mortram 
Tower,  Iforkshire,”  seizing  the  moment, 

" When  the  sun’s  la.st  rays 

Have  pass’d  from  hill  and  spire, 

To  mark  Uie  course  of  sinuous  stream 
By  track  of  golden  fire,” 

_ The  movement  and  thought  in  Mr.  Haghe’a 
picture  of  “ Cromw'ell  ” (contemplating  the 
portrait  of  Ckarles  I.),  53,  are  admirable  ; and 
he  has  a larger  work,  full  of  incident,  “ An 
Emeute  at  Louvain,  in  Olden  Time  ”.(61).  Jlr. 
Edward  Corbould’s  large  picture  from  Tenny- 
son’s “ Dream  of  Fair  ’\Vomen,”  which  displays 
some  elegant  work,  gives  visitors  something  to 
find  out,  and  they  gradually  identify  Ithe 
Grecian  Helen  and  Iphigenia,  Cleopatra,  Fair 
Rosamond,  Joan  of  Arc,  Jephtha’s  Daughter, 
Queen  Eleanor,  and  Margaret  Roper.  S.°Cook 
has  some  graceful  and  poetic  coast  scenes  ; 
Mr.  "VVehnert  ha.s  a pietuiewith  more  colour 
than  lite  in  it : Mr.  Whyniper  is  advancino' 
fast ; and  hlcKewan,  W.  Telbin,  John  Chase* 
Row'botham,  Mrs.  Margetts,  and  some  other 
members,  exhibit  good  specimens  of  what 
they  can  do.  The  crowd  that  filled  the  gallery 
on  Siiturday  showed  that  the  society  want 
more  accommodation  ; and  their  active  secre- 
tai'y,  Mr.  Fahey,  ]ia<l  as  much  as  he  could  do 
to  affix  the  tickets  which  say,  “ Sold  !” 


MICHEUiNGELO  AND  HIS  TIJIES. 

THn  AECaiTECXUItAL  EXHIBITION. 

On  Tuesday  evening  last  Sir.  Robert  Kerr 
delivered  a lecture  on  Michelangelo  and  his  Times 
at  the  Arcliitectural  Exhibition,  Conduit-.strect. 

The  chair  was  taken  by  Mr.  E.  B.  Lamb. 

Mr.  Kerr  commenced  by  stating  that  he  pro- 
posed, in  the  first  instance,  to  take  a historical 
review  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  look  at 
Michelangelo  as  the  architectural  type  of  that 
period.  The  sixteenth  century  might  be  said  to 
be  that  which  witnessed  the  revival  of  art,  for  it 
was  that  in  which  the  mightiest  intellect  of  the 
day  ill  connection  with  the  fine  arts  had  flourished. 
There  was  no  disguising  the  fiiet,  that  in  the 
present  day  the  sixteenth  century  was  unpopular 
with  some,  who  maintained  that  the  thirteenth 
century  was  to  be  regarded  as  the  proper  starting 
point  for  the  revival  of  art.  Ho  did  not  wish  to 
find  fault  with  those  who  held  that  opinion.  He 
was  willing  to  admit  that  the  thh-teenth  century 
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was  deserving  of  all  the  importance  which  the 
school  to  which  he  referred  desired  to  claim  for 
it  j but  he  could  not  ignore  the  claims  of  the  six- 
teenth century  to  be  considered  an  important 
period  in  the  improvement  of  the  human  mind. 
The  thirteenth  and  the  sixteenth  centuries  might 
be  viewed  as  presenting  a marked  contrasty  to 
each  other.  The  former  was  the  culminating 
point  of  its  own  period,  while  the  latter  might  be 
viewed  as  the  starting  point  from  which  that 
revival  took  place  which  was  still  tending  m an 
onward  direction.  It  was  a remarkable  fact 
throughout  the  history  of  the  human  race,  that 
periods  of  500  years  each  might  be  fixed  upon  as 
constituting  the^stages  of  art  lievelopment.  There 
were  for  instance,  two  periods  of  500  years  each 
before  the  Christian  era,  and  we  were  now  in  the 
fourth  period  of  500  years  since  that  time.  A 
thousand  years  before  the  Christian  era  the  power 
of  the  Egyptian  intellect  was  dominant.  The 
Assyrian  and  the  Persian  succeeded  j and  as  they 
in  their  turn  declined,  Greek  art  became  ascend- 
ant. In  the  next  period — the  500  years  preceding 
the  birth  of  Christ — Greek  power  decayed,  and 
that  of  Rome  was  on  the  increase.  The  latter  power 
then  declined,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  “ dark 
ages,”  which  lasted  until  100  years  after  Christ. 
Then  came  the  “middle  period,”  and  after  a lapse 
of  another  500  years  there  was  the  “ revival.” 
From  this  it  would  appear,  that  in  about  2,000 
years  after  Christianity,  or  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  fourth  period  of  5C0  years  since  the  birth  of 
Christ,  there  would  in  all  probability  be  another 
stage  of  human  development,  of  which  we  might 
now  trace  the  motive  power  working  in  various 
directions.  Commencing  with  the  birth  of  Christ, 
Rome  was  at  its  highest  point  of  greatness.  A cen- 
tury and  a half  afterwards,  the  Barbaiians  pressed 
heavily  upon  the  confines  of  her  limited  empire, 
and  the  Christian  religion  gradually  undermined 
the  old  Pagan  States.  When  Constantine, 
yielding  to  the  pressure  from  without,  removed 
the  seat  of  Christianity  from  Rome  to  Byzantium, 
his  own  personal  influence  was  of  little  conse- 
quence, for  the  people  became  Christians,  and 
Rome  became,  in  fact,  too  hot  to  hold  him.  He 
founded  a great  city  on  the  shores  of  the  Bos- 
phorus, erected  many  fine  buildings,  and  esta- 
blished schools  of  art,  which  were  started  in  the 
fourth  century.  At  that  time  the  early  Chris- 
tians were  sincere,  no  doubt,  in  their  newborn 
zeal  j hut  they  were  no  promoters  of  art.  They 
called  the  statues  and  pictures  “idols;”  they 
tied  ropes  round  the  Venus  and  Apollo,  tried  and 
condemned  them  as  unholy,  broke  thein  in  pieces, 
and,  having  pounded  them  to  atoms,  blew  the 
dust  to  the  winds  of  heaven.  It  was  at  this  time 
that  the  system  of  allegorical  painting  originated  ; 
for  although  the  early  Christians  could  dispense 
with  Venus  and  Apollo,  they  wanted  pictures  of 
Christ.  The.se  representations  were  tlien  that  of 
a youthful  and  beautiful  man,  with  a smile  of 
triumph  on  his  features,  and  depicted  treading  a 
lion  under  foot,  or  acting  as  a shepherd  tending  his 
flock.  The  fathers,  in  the  Dark  Ages,  represented 
the  Saviour  in  an  agony,  nailed  upon  a cross,  with 
bleeding  limbs  and  anguished  brow.  Then  it  was 
that  the  Saviour  and  the  saint  were  not  repre- 
sented so  much  as  art  works,  but  by  allegorical 
casts  of  countenance  and  accessories.  In  the 
Eastern  empire,  before  the  sixth  century,  Jus- 
titian  made  a bold  effort  to  revive  the  arts.  He 
rebuilt  Santa  Sophia;  he  constructed  numerous 
bridges  and  aqueducts,  and  founded  many  schools 
of  art.  But  when  he  died,  art  languished  until 
East  and  West  were  reduced  to  the  lowest  point 
to  which  the  human  intellect  had  descended  short 
of  barbarism.  The  Latin  language,  even,  was  for- 
gotten; noblemen  could  not  sign  their  names 
except  with  a cross ; and  our  own  King  Alfred 
declared  that  he  scarcely  knew  an  ecclesiastic 
who  could  understand  the  prayers  he  was  reading, 
or  the  homilies  he  was  preaching.  Mahomed  next 
endeavoured  to  overthrow  idol  worship;  and  he 
believed  he  could  not  eflect  that  object  if  Chris- 
tianity were  to  be  introduced  in  its  stead.  In  the 
succeeding  century  came  the  iconoclastic  disputes 
between  those  who  held  that  images  were  to  be 
worshipped  and  others  who  opposed  the  system. 
Leo  took  the  lead  against  it,  on  the  ground  of 
heresy,  and  issued  edicts  to  destroy  the  pictures; 
but  Gregory  II.  bishop  of  Rome,  opposed  Leo’s 
troops,  which  were  utterly  annihilated.  Charle- 
magne, in  the  ninth  century,  founded  schools,  and 
did  all  he  could  to  revive  the  arts  and  letters ; but 
there  was  too  much  war  and  bloodshed  in  the  time 
of  that  monarch  for  an  enduring  policy ; and  at  his 
death  arts  and  letters  were  again  lost.  After 
the  death  of  Charlemagne,  a relapse  took  place, 
which  continued  to  the  end  of  the  tenth  century. 
In  the  Middle  Ages  the  dawm  began  to  break; 


feudalism  was  established  ; and  the  young  Italian 
republics — Milan,  Florence,  Genoa,  and  others, — 
sprang  into  existence.  Thus  it  would  be  seen 
that  Commerce  was  the  parent  of  Freedom.  Trade 
had  originated  Freedom,  and  to  this  day  it  was  to 
be  observed  that  the  towns  were  always  in  favour 
of  reforms  and  the  counties  against  them.  The 
Church  subsequently  acquired  great  wealth,  and 
many  splendid  ecclesiastical  structures  were  raised 
at  this  time.  About  the  year  1200  Pope  Inno- 
cent III.  succeeded  to  the  pontifical  chair.  Upon 
the  strength  of  what  bad  been  done  by  Hilde- 
brand, he  established  the  papal  authority  over  all 
the  powers  of  Europe,  taking  the  crown  off  the 
head  of  even  the  English  king,  John — a proceeding 
which,  by  the  way,  led  to  the  obtainment  of 
Magna  Charta.  At  the  end  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  Boniface  VIII.  desired  to  make  still 
greater  efforts,  and  the  consequence  was,  that 
Philip  the  Fair  of  France  took  means  which  cer- 
tainly might  be  called  treacherous,  and  having 
got  hold  of  him,  kept  him  in  durance  for  a few 
days.  This,  however,  the  Pope  took  so  much  to 
heart,  that  he  died  shortly  afterwards.  From  this 
period  might  be  traced  the'  decline  of  the  papal 
power.  It  would  be  seen  that  while  the  Papacy 
held  unbounded  sway  art  Avas  pursued  in  an 
ecclesiastical  direction  only.  Early  in  the  twelfth 
century  learning  received  an  impetus.  The 
monastic  institutions  had  kept  alive  what  remained 
of  literature,  and  universities  began  to  be  esta- 
blished in  Italy,  in  England,  and  in  France. 
Platonic  societies  sprang  tip  in  Italy ; printing 
was  invented,  and  the  transcribing  of  manuscripts 
became  an  extensive  trade.  Then  came  the  study 
of  ancient  art.  Pisa  sent  an  expedition  to  Greece 
for  specimens;  but  when  Rome  was  subsequently 
ransacked,  many  fine  Grecian  works  were  found 
among  the  ruins.  It  was  at  this  tirne  that 
Michelangelo  appeared  upon  the  stage.  His  father 
wished  to  make  him  a wholesale  clothier ; but  he 
had  a thirst  for  art,  and  his  father,  finding  it  im- 
possible to  make  him  a clothier,  was  obliged  to 
comply  with  his  son’s  request,  and  allow  him  to 
become  an  artist.  The  character  of  Michel- 
angelo might  he  drawn  from  the  manner  in 
which  he  deported  himself  with  reference 
to  the  powerful  pontiff  Julius  II.  The  Pope 
hearing  of  his  extraordinary  abilities,  and  con- 
ceiving the  project  of  erecting  a magnificent 
mausoleum  for  his  own  remains,  sent  for  the 
artist,  to  execute  the  works.  Michelangelo  was, 
however,  kept  waiting  in  the  Vatican,  as  the 
Pope  was  “not  at  home;”  and  so  offended  was 
he  at  this  discourtesy,  that  he  sold  his  goods  to 
the  Jews,  and  returned  incontinently  to  Florence. 
The  Pope  sent  messenger  after  messenger  to  him, 
and  finding  he  would  not  come,  undertook  the 
conquest  of  Bologna.  It  was  then,  and  not  till 
then,  that  Michelangelo  consented  to  be  recon- 
ciled to  his  patron,  and  subsequently  executed  the 
celebrated  statue  of  Julius,  in  bronze,  of  which, 
however,  there  is  now  no  trace  left.  His  next 
great  work  was  painting  the  ceiling  of  the  Sistine 
Chapel,  a surface  of  132  feet  by  44  feet.  This 
was  done  by  bis  single  hand;  and  although  it 
contained  between  200  and  300  figures,  any  one 
of  which  might  make  the  fortune  of  a modern 
painter,  the  whole  was  concluded  within  the  space 
of  about  twenty  months.  Leo  X.  a man  of 
elegant  mind  and  refined  taste,  succeeded 
Julius  11. ; but  he  and  the  great  artist  could  not 
get  on  together,  and  the  latter  was  virtually 
banished  for  seven  years,  on  an  expedition^  to 
search  for  marble  in  some  distant  quarry.  Having 
referred  to  the  merits  of  Michelangelo  as  apainter, 
a sculptor,  and  a poet,  Mr.  Kerr  proceeded  to 
describe  the  patriotic  manner  in  which  he  had 
exerted  himself  for  the  defence  of  Florence, 
and  how  adroitly  he  had  succeeded  in  con- 
cealing himself,  to  evade  the  penalty  of  his 
heroism.  From  that  concealment  he  was  only 
drawn  when  he  was  told  that  the  Pope  wanted 
him  to  finish  the  sacristy  of  San  Lorenzo.  Tlie 
world  had  never  altered  the  opinion  it  had 
formed  of  his  works.  His  last  paintings  were 
finished  when  he  was  seventy  years  of  age. 
In  1546,  after  he  had  devoted  some  years  to 
the  study  of  the  Scriptures  and  to  the  works 
of  his  old  friend,  Savanarola,  he  was  called  upon 
to  take  charge  of  St.  Peter’s.  Tliis  was  a duty 
which  he  at  first  declined  to  accept,  owing  to  his 
increasing  years ; but  he  was  ultimately  induced 
to  undertake  it,  and  during  the  time  he  held  the 
office,  he  executed  a number  of  important  works 
in  connection  with  the  church.  Duke  Cosmo 
of  Tuscany  repeatedly  asked  him  to  come  to 
Florence,  but  nothing  would  induce  him  to  return 
to  it,  and  to  all  solicitations  he  replied  that  he 
liked  the  air  of  Rome,  as  it  agreed  with  him. 
Having  referred  in  eloquent  language  to  the  tran- 


quil deathbed  of  Michelangelo,  and  to  his  reliance 
at  his  latest  moments  upon  the  divine  truths  of 
Christianity,  Mr.  Kerr  described  how  peacefully 
he  closed  his  eyes  upon  the  world  he  had  done  so 
much  to  adorn  and  instruct.  Thus,  putting  his 
foot  upon  the  Rock  of  Ages,  this  mighty  man  of 
intellect  went  out  into  the  night.  Thus  he  died, 
and  amid  the  fair  circle  of  the  just  there  was 
surely  no  man  in  all  history  in  whose  character 
and  individuality  the  finger  of  God  had  more  com- 
bined the  mightiest  majesty  of  intellect  with  the 
simplicity  of  the  child,  than  in  this  rugged  old 
high-priest  of  the  beautiful. 

Mr.  Kerr  having  concluded,  amid  loud  applause. 

The  Chairman  proposed  that  a vote  of  thanks 
be  accorded  to  him  for  his  interesting  lecture, 
which  was  carried  by  acclamation,  and  the  pro- 
ceedings terminated. 


THE  WARMING  AND  VENTILATION  OF 
DWELLINGS. 

The  “Report  to  the  General  Board  of  Health, 
by  the  Commissioners  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  Warming  and  Ventilation  of  Dwellings,”  has 
been  published  by  order  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

Tlie  report  contains,  or  consists  of,  six  separate 
reports,  of— 1.  Experiments  in  the  board-room  of 
the  General  Board  of  Heallb,  on  the  temiieratnre 
of  the  air,  walls,  and  floor,  and  the  hygrometrical 
states  of  the  air.  2.  Experiments  at  the  Wel- 
lington Barracks  in  different  soldiers’  rooms,  on 
the  temperature  of  the  air,  walls,  and  floor,  and 
the  hygrometrical  states  of  the  air,  as  healed  by 
different  open  fire-grates.  3.  Experiments  to 
determine  the  effects  of  duplicate  panes  of  glass. 

4.  Experiments  at  the  Wellington  Barracks,  to 
determine  the  physical  relations  of  ventilation. 

5.  Experiments  at  the  Wellington  Barracks,  to 
determine  the  chemical  relations  of  ventilation, 
by  H.  E.  Roscop,  esq.  And.  6.  Experiments  in 
the  board-room  of  the  General  Board  of  Health, 
to  determine  the  direction  and  force  of  currents 
in  the  air,  instituted  by  J.  F.  Campbell,  esq. 

The  reports  are  of  a technical,  detailed,  and 
diffuse  description,  with  diagrams  and  sketches  to 
illustrate  them. 

In  the  appendix  is  an  abstract  of  numerous 
specifications  of  patents,  bearing  upon  warming 
and  ventilation,  applicable  to  dwelling-houses. 

On  tlie  question  of  warming  apartments,  one 
result  deduced  from  all  the  experiments  made  is, 
that  it  is  evident  that  smoke  from  almost  all  fires 
for  w’arming  rooms  may  be  prevented.  The  most 
effectual  remedy  for  smoky  atmosphere  in  towns, 
say  the  authors  of  the  report,  would  be  the  use  of 
fireplaces  constructed  to  prevent  the  formation  of 
the  smoke,  or,  in  other  words,  to  effect  a perfect 
combustion  of  the  coal.  Various  plans  for 
achieving  this  object,  including  Amott’s  improve- 
ment of  Cutler’s  grate,  are  noticed. 

The  commission  recommended  that  the  area  of 
the  supply-pipe  or  channel  (of  air)  ho  larger  than 
the  area  of  the  smallest  part  of  the  chimney  flue, 
in  order  that  fresh  air  in  excess  of  that  required 
for  combustion  may  be  supplied  into  the  room,  to 
the  amount  of  15  to  20  feet  per  minute  for  each 
occupant ; by  which  arrangement,  the  fresh  air 
introduced  for  the  purpose  of  ventilation  may  be 
warmed  or  tempered  before  entering  the  apart- 
ment; that  the  supply  air-channel  be  provided 
with  a closing  apparatus,  and  that,  for  the  ventila- 
tion of  rooms,  exits  should  be  provided  for  Hie 
spent  air  near  the  ceiling,  either  by  perforations 
in  the  cornice  at  different  parts  of  the  room,  by 
apertures  made  near  the  ceiling,  or  by  one  suffi- 
cient aperture  leading  into  the  chimney,  with  a 
rnrefiei',  in  case  of  need,  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
remove  from  15  to  20  cubic  feet  per  minute  for 
each  occupant.  The  supply  of  fresh  air  should  he 
provided  by  a channel  or  tube  under  the  floor,  and 
not  derived  from  accidental  sources,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent all  wl.i.stling  of  windows,  pressure  upon 
doors,  and  cold  draughts. 

In  regard  to  fire-grates  in  general,  the  com- 
mission recommend— 1.  The  use  of  reflecting  sur- 
faces to  direct  an  increased  amount  of  radiated 
heat  into  rooms;  2.  That  the  chimney-flue  be  of 
small  dimensions  (not  above  9 inches  diameter  at 
the  widest  part) ; 3.  That  chimney-flues  should 
not  be  situated  in  the  outer  walls  of  houses  so  as 
to  become  chilled  by  contact  with-the  air  outside; 
4.  That  each  flue  be  provided  with  a closing  appa- 
ratus; 5.  That  the  aperture  for  the  escape  of  the 
smoke  be  placed  at  the  hack  of  the  fire  so  as  to 
increase  the  intensity  of  combustion  and  promote 
the  radiation  of  heat;  6.  That  fire-brick  linings 
to  grates  should  be  in  general  use;  7.  That  sunken 
ash-pits  and  hidden  ash-pans  be  employed  to 
prevent  the  diffusion  of  dust;  8.  That  the  fire  be 
not  on  a level  with  the  floor  (made  evident  by 
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experiments  with  Leslie’s  grate) ; 9.  That,  as  a 
rule,  the  fire-grate  is  best  placed  which  is  seen 
from  the  greatest  number  of  points  in  the  room; 

10.  That  a good  frontage  of  fire  surface  be  exposed; 

11.  That  those  stoves  be  used  which  prevent  tlie 
formation  of  smoke,  which  represent  imperfect 
combustion  and  wasted  fuel ; and,  12.  That  the 
fire-grate  should  be  studied  in  its  construction 
with  the  view  to  its  effecting  a better  and  more 
economical  consumption  of  fuel  and  a more  equal 
distribution  of  heat,  not  as  a contrivance  for  the 
ventilation  of  rooms.  It  will  not  answer  tlie  two- 
fold purpose  of  warming  and  veutilating.  The 
altering  of  a common  grate  into  an  Aruott  stove 
has  entirely  failed  on  trial. 

A proposed  plan  for  the  improvement  of  the 
construction  of  dwelling-houses  is  recommended, 
and  illustrated  by  diagrams ; and  among  other 
things,  the  use  of  double  panes  of  glass  in  small, 
and  of  double  sashes  in  large,  rooms,  is  suggested. 
The  use  of  gas  or  coke  would  preclude  smoke,  but 
the  former  is  too  expensive  for  heating  purposes 
in  places  remote  from  coal  districts. 

The  Wellington  Barracks  reports  state  that 
“a  more  defective  system  of  warming  and  venti- 
lation could  ^not  be  devised  than  that  which  is 
there  exhibited.”  Condemning  the  want  of  space 
allotted  to  the  soldiers,  and  the  disgusting  practice 
of  using  open  tubs  as  urinals  in  barrack-rooms,  the 
commission  urgently  direct  the  attention  of  the 
Minister  of  War  and  the  Horse  Guards  to  “ the 
absolute  necessity  ” of  providing  more  room  and 
accommodation  for  soldiers  in  barracks,  and  that, 
instead  of  500  cubic  feet  of  space,  700  to  800 
cubic  feet  be  allowed  per  man,  or,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Wellington  Barracks,  only  ten  persons  occupy 
the  space  allotted  to  sixteen;  and  that  these  re- 
gulations be  enforced  throughout  the  United 
Kingdom.  A more  economical  system  of  heating 
and  ventilation  is  also  recommended. 

The  report  is  signed  by  Mr.  W.  Fairbaim, 
F.R.S.,  Mr.  James  Glaishcr,  F.R.S.,  and  Mr.  C. 
Wheatstone,  F.R.S.  Mr.  Lyon  Playfair  objected 
to  append  his  name  to  the  report  pro  forma,  on 
the  ground  that  his  avocations  afforded  him  no 
time  for  attending  to  the  work  of  the  commission. 


THE  PROGRESS  OP  TELEGRAPHING. 

In  a former  paper  we  drew  attention  to  some  of 
the  early  methods  used  in  this  country  to  convey  a 
signal  rapidly  over  large  districts.*  The  flaming 
beacon,  the  clouds  of  smoke  created  on  lofty 
places,  and  which  could  be  covered  up  and  allowed 
to  rush  forth  at  intervals,  afforded  means  of 
spreading  information  of  the  occurrence  of  looked- 
for  and  expected  events  : — the  rising  of  the  dif- 
ferent clouds  of  smoke  might  convey  notions  of  the 
number  of  days  which  were  to  intervene  between 
certain  events  : — but  none  of  the  ancient  signals 
used  in  England  could  fulfil  the  herald’s  functions, 
and  convey  messages  in  what  may  be  called  a 
readable  form.  It  is  said  that  both  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  had  a useful  system  of  telegraphs. 
A writer  on  this  subject  mentions  that  in  a Greek 
play,  which  commemorates  some  of  the  particulars 
of  the  Siege  of  Troy,  a warden  descends  from  a 
tower  on  which  he  had  watched  ten  years  for  that 
pm-pose,  and  announces  that  Troy  has  fallen. 
This  might  have  been  communicated  to  liim  by  a 
simple  signal ; but  it  is  understood  that  the 
Greeks  made  use  of  pots  filled  with  lighted  twigs 
and  straw,  over  which  they  poured  oil,  and  these, 
being  placed  in  certain  positions,  expressed  various 
letters. 

In  the  obscurity  of  the  past,  it  is  not,  however, 
very  easy  to  discover  to  what  extent  of  perfection 
the  system  of  telegraphing  was  carried  by  the 
civilised  nations  of  antiquity.  It  is  certain  that 
the  knowledge,  if  ever  extensive,  was  for  long 
lost,  and  the  first  hint  at  any  improvement  upon 
the  beacon-fires  seems  to  have  been  conveyed  by 
that  remarkable  man,  the  Marquis  of  Worcester. 
In  his  “ Century  of  Inventions,”  published  in 
1663,  he  says : — 

^ No.  6.  How  at  a window,  as  far  as  eye  can 
discover  black  from  white,  a man  may  hold  dis- 
course with  his  correspondent  without  noise  made 
or  notice  taken,  being  according  to  occasion  given 
and  means  aftbrded,  ex  re  natd,  and  no  need  of 
promises  beforehand,  though  much  better  if  fore- 
seen and  means  prepared  for  it,  and  a premeditated 
course  taken  by  consent  of  parties.” 

No.  7.  A way  to  do  it  by  night  as  well  as  by 
day,  though  as  dark  as  pitch  is  black.” 

In  e.xamining  the  accounts  of  the  rise  and  pro- 
gress of  the  telegraph,  it  is  evident  that  one  of 
the  chief  difficulties  was  to  make  a signal  of 
sufficient  size  to  be  visible  at  a considerable  dis- 


•  See  Vol,  XVI. 


tance,  and  which  could  be  worked  by  compara- 
tively easy  means,  and  with  sufficient  quickness. 

In  1684,  l)r.  Hooke,  who  had  some  experience 
at  the  siege  of  Vienna  by  the  Turks  (it  seems 
strange  at  the  present  day  to  read  of  such  a siege), 
devised  a means  of  telegraphing  by  characters  cut 
out  of  the  bottom  of  a cask,  in  which  lights  could 
be  placed.  He  hinted  at  movable  letters,  and 
directed  attention  to  the  telescope,  which  had 
been  brought  into  use,  as  a great  means  of  assisting 
in  this  method  of  conveying  news. 

Although,  in  the  times  of  bad  roads,  and 
necessarily  slow  means  of  conveyance,  the  need 
for  improved  means  of  communication  must  have 
been  evident,  it  appears  that  but  little  advance 
was  made  with  the  telegraph.  Rockets  had  been 
used  in  a peculiar  way  as  signals,  so  had  cannon, 
but  little  satisfaction  was  given,  and  carrier-pigeons 
were  used  as  quicker  messengers  than  horses. 

In  1767  Mr.  R.  L.  Edgworth  tried  experiments, 
and  endeavoured  to  show  the  possibility  of  com- 
municating intelligence  by  a swift  and  unexpected 
mode.  Amongst  other  things,  this  gentleman 
arranged  the  wands  of  a common  windmill,  and  by 
alteration  of  the  sails  contrived  a system  of  signals. 

During  the  troubled  times  in  France  (1796)  two 
systems  of  telegraphing  were  introduced.  That  in- 
vented by  M.  Chappe  was  considered  the  most 
perfect.  The  central  post  of  M.  Chappe’s  tele- 
graph was  the  Tuileries,  and  from  that  point 
messages  were  conveyed  from  and  sent  to  different 
districts  of  France.  This  seems  to  have  been  a 
very  complicated  affair,  and  consisted  of  seven 
indicators,  each  of  which  could  be  changed  into 
seven  positions;  and  the  number  of  different  signs 
which  could  be  made  by  this  apparatus  would  be 
7 by  7 by  7 by  7 by  7 by  7 by  7,  which  -would 
amount  to  823,543.  The  priueiple  seems  to  have 
been  an  extension  of  fig.  5.  The  fume  of  M.Chappc's 


telegraph  soon  reached  England,  and  the  Govern- 
ment employed  some  competent  persons  in  Frank- 
fort to  prepare  a model,  with  which  various  ex- 
periments were  made,-  and  eventually  a system 
was  organized  by  which  messages  were  passed  from 
the  Admiralty  to  Deal,  Portsmouth,  and  other 
parts  of  the  sea-coast. 

In  1806  Napoleon  Bonaparte  directed  his  atten- 
tion to  the  improvement  and  simplification  of  the 
French  telegraph ; and  in  that  year  a system  was 
devised,  from  which  but  little  change  was  made 
until  the  electric  telegraph  rendered  the  old 
system  a matter  of  the  past. 

During  the  time  that  so  much  consideration 
was  given  to  the  signals  on  land,  attempts  were 
made  to  improve  those  in  use  at  sea.  Admiral 
Kempeufelt  simplified  this  system,  which  was 
still  further  improved  by  Sir  Home  Poidiam.  In 
addition  to  flags  of  different  colours,  forms,  and 
devices,  a movable  instrument,  similar  to  that 
shown  in  fig.  1,  was  fixed  in  suitable  positions  of 
the  ships;  and  as  in  the  movement  of  the  vessels 
the  signal  when  pointing  at  3 or  5 might  be 
mistaken  for  4,  when  the  view  came  sideways, 
an  arm  was  added  to  show  when  the  signal  was 
in  right  position.  In  1814  Thomas  Lynn  pub- 
lished a plan  of  ship  signals  at  the  expense  of  the 
East-India  Company  ; and  although  this  was  used 
w'ith  marked  success  by  the  company’s  ships,  it 
appears  to  have  been  passed  over  without  notice 
by  the  Home  Government.  It  would,  however, 
require  more  space  than  we  can  at  present  spare 
to  give  full  particulars  of  the  ship-signals  as  they 
are  still  in  use:  it  is  nevertheless  evident,  tliat  great 
pains  have  been  taken  to  arrange  a dictionary  of 
phrases  which  can  be  expressed  by  the  arrange- 
ment of  colours,  &c. 

The  engraving,  fig.  1,  will  show  how  letters  and 
numerals  may  be  denoted  by  the  position  of  the 
arms:  for  instance,  1 may  represent  A;  2,  D; 
3,  C ; 4,  D,  and  so  on ; and  by  means  of  other 
arrangements  of  the  index,  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet  could  by  this  means  be  made  out. 


In  1817  a series  of  three  bo.ards,  on  which  were 
represented  bold  and  distinct  forms,  shown  on  one 
side  of  each  board  in  black,  and  on  the  other  white 
relieved  by  black  (see  fig.  2,  A),  by  changing  the 


position  of  the  boards  : it  will  be  seen,  by  referring 
to  fig.  2,  B,  that  four  distinct  black  and  four  dis- 
tinct white  signals  can  be  made  by  each  board — in 
all  twenty-four,  a number  sufficient  to  express  the 
useful  letters  of  tbe  alphabet.  While  these 
matters  were  in  progress,  plans  of  conveying  com- 
mands amongst  large  bodies  of  military  met  with 
much  consideration,  and  it  was  found  that  expres- 
sion could  bo  given  by  men  at  certain  stations 
using  flags,  handkerchiefs,  and  wickeV' worlc  dials, 
in  particular  positions. 

The  telegraph  (fig.  3),  which  is  of  the  shape  of 
Fig  . ?> 

I 

a T,  is  capable  of  giving  a considerable  number  of 
signals.  It  is  very  simple,  and  easily  worked, 
which  seems  to  have  been  always  an  important 
consideration;  and  much  ingenuity  lias  been  em- 
ployed in  contriving  machinery  for  moving  the 
arms  of  the  telegraphs  with  case  and  certainty. 

At  length,  in  1816,  Sir  HomePopham  improved 
upou  the  system  then  in  use  in  France,  and  intro- 
duced the  telegraph  which  was  once  so  familiar  to 
those  wLo  passed  by  the  Admiralty  (see  fig.  4). . 


This  consisted  of  an  upright  pole,  on  wliich  were 
two  movable  arms,  which  were  able,  in  a very  dis- 
tinct and  easy  manner,  to  express  forty-eight 
different  characters,  sufficient  to  express  tbe 
letters  of  the  alphabet  and  numerals,  aud  to  leave 
thirteen  signals  of  abbreviations.  Only  a few 
years  ago  this  telegraph  was  looked  upon  with 
wonder.  Compared,  however,  with  that  which 
the  application  of  electricity  has  given  us,  by 
means  of  which  messages  are  wafted  from  country 
to  country  with  lightning  speed,  it  is  so  coarse, 
clumsy,  aud  circumscribed,  that  wonder  is  felt  at 
the  satisfiiction  with  which  it  was  regarded.* 


* The  foreshadowing  of  the  electric-telegraph  was 
shown  by  a correspondent  of  Notes  and  Queries  some  timo 
ago,  who  sent  a translation  from  a work  in  German  by 
Schwenter;  entitled,  “ Delicim  Physico-Mathematica:,” 
dated  1636.  Schwenter  himself  quotes  the  invention  from 
a.  preeious  author: — “How  two  people  might  commu- 
nicate with  each  otlier  at  a distance  by  means  of  the 
magneticneedle : If  Claudius  were  at  Paris  and  Johannes 
at  Rome,  and  one  wished  to  convey  some  information  to 
the  other,  eacii  must  be  provided  with  a magnetic  needle 
so  strongly  touched  with  the  magnet  that  it  may  be  able 
to  move  the  other  from  Rome  to  Paris.  Now,  suppose 
that  Johannes  and  Claudius  had  each  a compass  divided 
into  an  alphabet  according  to  the  number  of  the  letters, 
and  always  communicated  with  each  other  at  six  o’clock 
in  the  evening.  Then  (after  the  needle  had  turned  round 
31  times  from  the  sign  which  Claudius  had  given  to 
Johannes), if  Claudius  wished  to  say  to  Johannes  ‘Come 
to  me,’  hemiglitmake  his  needle  stand  still  or  move  till  it 
came  to  r,  then  to  o,  then  to  m,  and  so  forth.  If  now  the 
needle  of  Johannes’s  compass  moved  at  the  same  time  to 
the  same  letters,  he  could  easily  write  down  the  words  of 
Claudius,  mid  understand  his  meaning.  This  is  a pretty 
invention,  hut  I do  not  believe  a magnet  of  such  power 
could  be  found  in  tlie  world.’’ 
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ST.  ITAKTIX’S  SCHOOL  OF  ART. 

TUK  annual  conversazione  of  the  students  of 
this  School  of  Avt  was  held  on  Friday  evening, 
the  loth,  at  Castle-street,  Long-acre.  There  was 
a larje  collection  of  objects  of  interest,  and  the 
attendance  of  members  and  their  friends  was  ex- 
ccedin-.rly  numerous.  The  chair  was  occupied  by 
the  Light  Hon.  W.  Cowper,  M.P. 

The  Hev.  Mr.  Slaule,  as  hon.  secretary  to  the 
School  of  Art,  gave  a sketch  of  the  progress  of  the 
institution  since  the  former  gathering,  a twelve- 
month previously,  and  showed  how  they  had 
gradually  relieved  themselves  from  debt  and  im- 
proved the  school.  These  results  had  been  accom- 
plished solely  through  the  fees  paid  by  the 
students  ; but  it  was  only  right  to  state  that  they 
were  under  great  obligations  to  the  Department 
of  Science  aud  Ai-t  for  the  kindness  with  which 
they  had  acted.  They  were  informed  by  Mr. 
Casey,  in  his  last  return  in  February,  that  there 
had  been  a steady  increase  in  the  number  of 
scholars,  which  from  that  School  of  Art  were  now, 
returned  as  210,  being  considerably  in  excess  of 
the  statement  of  last  year.  Tlicy  were  also 
enabled  to  point  to  a gratifying  increase  m the 
prizes,  no  less  than  twenty-five  medals  having 
been  obtained  by  students  in  that  School  of  Art, 
of  whose  works  twelve  had  heeu  selected  for 
comjietition  for  the  national  medals.  He  remem- 
bered some  years  ago  that  the  school  was  not  very 
orderly,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  was  often 
noisy,  and  there  were  sometimes  reports  of  the 
gas  going  out,  and  of  the  room  being  left  in  dark- 
ness : of  late,  however,  there  had  been  a remark- 
able change  in  this  respect,  and  the  school  was 
now  conducted  in  a remarkably  good  spirit,  and 
with  strict  attention  to  the  object  of  their  studies. 
These  results  he  attributed  to  two  causes  : one  was 
the  kind  and  gentlemanlike  demeanour  of  the 
master,  ilr.  Casey,  and  his  assistant,  iSIr.  Burchett, 
to  all  the  students;  and  the  other,  to  which 
especially  he  attributed  the  marked  improvement 
in  the  tone  of  the  school,  was  that  in  it,  unlike, 
he  believed,  the  majority  of  the  other  schools,  they 
had  persons  of  both  sexes  studying  drawing 
together. 

The  Chairman  then  proceeded  to  deliver  to  the 
students  the  prizes  which  had  been  awarded  to 
them  as  successful  candidates  at  the  late  competi- 
tion. These  consisted,  in  each  instance,  of  a case 
of  mathematical  instruments,  and  it  was  stated, 
incidentally,  that  four  similar  prizes  would  entitle 
the  recipient  to  one  year’s  gratuitous  education 
in  the  School  of  Art. 

The  Chairman  then,  addressing  the  assembly, 
said  he  had  often  heard  of  the  St.  Martin’s  School 
of  Art,  and  of  the  success  which  had  attended  its 
studies,  but  he  was  not  prepared  for  a display  of 
such  a satisfactory  character  as  that  which  he  had 
witnessed.  The  spaciousness  of  that  apartment, 
the  numbers  who  were  assembled  in  it,  the  success 
which  had  been  attained  as  exhibited  by  the  prizes 
which  had  been  delivered,  could  not  fail  to  be 
gratifying  to  any  one  who  took,  as  he  did,  a warm 
interest  iu  the  progress  of  Schools  of  Art.  He  had 
been  iiarticularly  glad  to  hear  the  statement  that 
the  school  had.  so  far  succeeded  as  to  he  enabled 
speedily  to  become  self-supporting.  This  was  as 
it  should  be  ; for  the  Science  aud  .Art  Department, 
the  working  of  which  was,  in  many  respect.s,  so 
important,  looked  not  so  much  to  the  perpetual 
support  of  schools  or  of  institutions  as  to  the 
development  of  the  energies  of  different  local 
schools,  making  them  to  depend  on  their  own 
resources,  aud  to  carry  on  their  objects  without 
any  cxtenial  aid.  The  existence  of  that  depart- 
ment, and  the  rapid  spread  of  schools  like  theirs 
throughout  the  country,  he  regarded  as  sources 
for  great  congratulation  to  all  lovers  of  art ; and, 
looking  hack  to  its  past  history  in  this  country, 
it  was  interesting  to  see  how  one  thought  had 
sprung  from  another,  and  how  one  gootl  work 
had  incidentally  and  unexpectedly  produced  other 
good  results.  The  Department  of  Science  and  Art, 
as  a branch  of  the  (Government,  sprang,  as  was 
well  kuown,  from  the  Exhibition  of  1851.  Thwe 
who  were  active  in  establishing  that  wonderful 
creation  were  not,  of  course,  tliinkiiig  of  Schools 
of  Avt,  and  yet  their  acts  had  resulted  in  much  of 
the  good  that  they  now  saw  around  them.  At 
that  Exhibition  the  art  manufactures  of  this 
country  were  shown  to  be  so  deficient  in  com- 
parison with  the  art  manufactures  of  other 
nations,  that  some  effort  became  necessary  in 
order  to  place  our  intelligent,  industrious,  and 
hard-working  artizaiis  on  a level  with  those  of 
other  countries.  This  primary  thought  soon 
expanded,  and  from  a coinmoncemeut  which 
merely  contemplated  the  assistance  of  art-manu- 
factures, it  had  ended  in  the  establishment  of  an 


art-education,  in  a popular  form,  suited  to  all 
classes  in  the  country  and  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  different  provincial  towns.  Formerly  the 
opinion  was  very  prevalent  that  any  great 
knowledge  of  art,  any  great  appreciation  of 
painting,  or  taste  for  sculpture,  belonged  rather 
to  a small  and  narrow  body  of  men  and  women, 
whose  high  cullivatiou,  whose  refinement,  and 
whose  leisure  enabled  them  to  devote  special 
attention  to  such  subjects,  and  to  travel  iu  those 
parts  of  the  Continent  wlicre  such  information 
was  most  usually  acquired.  But  the  fact  was  now 
established,  and  it  hud  been  hrovight  before  our 
eyes  iu  such  a manner  that  no  person  could  doubt 
it,  that  the  love  of  art,  or  the  appreciatiou  of 
painting,  of  drawing,  or  of  sculpture,  was  not  con- 
fined to  any  class  of  the  community,  to  any  body 
of  persons,  or  to  those  who  were  employed  in  any 
particular  occupation.  As  widely  as  the  sense  of 
beauty  was  found  iu  the  human  breast,  so  far  was 
it  possible  to  impart  cultivation  to  those  natural 
powers  of  imagination  which  were  born  with  all 
equsdly,  with  rich  and  poor,  with  those  who  were 
busy  and  with  those  having  leisure.  But  what 
had  not  been  acquired  until  very  recently  in  this 
country  was  some  public  moans  of  developing 
those  faculties  which  had  lain  dormant : they  re- 
quired schools  where  popular  instruction  could  be 
given  in  drawing  and  in  modelling,  aud  a museum 
where  persons  could  easily  behold  the  best  ex- 
amples of  ancient  and  modern  art,  and  so  have 
their  perceptive  faculties  exercised  and  developed. 
At  the  present  moment  measures  of  the  kind  were 
so  fully  extended,  that  they  had  become  settled 
institutions  in  the  country  ; the  immediate  wants 
of  the  lovers  of  art  were  pretty  well  satisfied,  and 
provision  had  moreover  heeu  made  for  the  in- 
creasing demands  and  for  the  rapidly  growing 
desire  which  was  manifesting  itself  for  the  extension 
of  tills  class  of  education.  Parliament  had  already 
voted  a sum  of  something  like  80, (XX)/.  a-year, 
which  was  to  he  disposed  of  by  those  having  charge 
of  this  jiarticular  branch  of  the  national  expen- 
diture. It  was  now  an  admitted  fact,  that 
popular  educatioTi  was  insufficient,  if  confined 
simply  to  teaching  out  of  books : the  eye  and  the 
hand  must  also  come  in  for  their  share  of  instruc- 
tion and  cultivation.  Every  one  would  he  ready 
to  coincide  in  the  opinion  that  there  was  scarcely 
any  business  or  occupation  in  which  a person, 
whether  man  or  woman,  could  be  engaged,  where 
some  knowledge  and  experience  of  art-drawing 
would  not  serve  tliem  and  ho  useful  to  them.  The 
object,  however,  was  not  so  much  to  efl’ect  the 
practical  results  which  might  arise  from  Schools  of 
Art,  as  to  ensure  the  complete  education  of  all  the 
faculties  of  those  who 'attended  them  ; and  it  was 
desirable  that  these  schools  should  flourish,  if  they 
only  took  into  account  the  mere  recreation  and 
amusement  which  might  arise  from  a knowledge 
of  drawing.  The  great  desideratum  iu  the  present 
day  was  some  innocent,  recreative  occupation, 
which  would  afford  rest  after  the  labours  of  the  day, 
at  the  same  time  that  to  these  who  desired  to 
acquire  instruction  it  would  enable  them  to  do 
something  which  would  increase,  not  only  their 
own  powers  of  enioyment,  but  place  them  in  a 
position  of  greater  usefulness  to  themselves  and  to 
others.  Such  a desirable  object  they  certainly 
found  in  the  study  of  art,  because  it  was  not  only 
a knowledge  of  the  art  itself,  bvit  the  power  of 
ohservatiou,  and  of  appreciating  nature  itself, 
which  was  gained  iu  this  manner.  How  very  few 
persons  there  were,  for  instance,  who  looked  much 
at  those  gorgeous  sights  which  were  eonstautly  to 
be  seen  iu  the  skies : even  when  the  most  glorious 
sunset  was  taking  jilace,  persons  for  the  most  part 
passed  heedlessly  along  the  crowded  thoroughfare  ; 
and  the  number  of  those  were  but  few  who  raised 
their  eyes  from  the  level  of  the  pavement  to 
notice  v hat  was  going  on  above  their  heads. 
The  late  Mr.  lingers,  who  was  remarkable  for 
always  indulging  Ills  sentiments  of  the  beautiful 
in  this  respect,  was  in  the  habit  of  walking  up 
and  down  in  the  Green  Park  at  evening  when  the 
sunset  was  taking  jilace;  and  he  enjoyed  the 
sight  so  mucli  himself,  that  he  used  to  stop  per- 
sons and  invite  them  to  look  up  into  the  sky,  aud 
share  with  him  the  magnificence  of  the  sight. 
But  he  used  to  say  that  he  could  not  find  one 
person  iu  twenty  wlio  took  the  slightest  interest 
in  what  he  was  pointing  out,  aud  that  they  only 
looked  on  him  as  a troublesome,  strange  old  gen- 
tleman, who  was  trying  to  point  out  something 
which  was  not  in  the  leiist  wurtli  seeing.  It  was 
astonishing  the  number  of  beauties  which  persons 
lost  by  never  having  trained  their  powers  of 
observation  ; for  persons  who  were  accustomed  to 
pictures  would  at  once  see  iu  landsc.apes  new 
features  of  interest  and  new  beauties  which  those 
who  were  strangers  to  the  art  of  painting  would 


entirely  fail  in  discovering.  Even  in  Loudon,  for 
instance,  persons  who  were  accustomed  to  take  an 
interest  iu  such  drawings  as  Prout  had  given  of 
Venice,  and  the  different  towns  of  Germany  and 
of  Italy,  would  find  in  some  old  houses  near 
AlJgate  pump,  or  in  many  of  the  hack  lanes  of 
the  City,  new  objects  of  interest,  which  the  crowd 
that  passed  them  by  were  totally  unable  to 
appreciate. 

Mr.  Redgrave,  R.  A.  regretted  the  absence  of  Mr. 
Rut-kin,  as  thev  were  all  aware  of  the  interest  which  he 
took  in  the  school;  but  after  the  discourse  which  they 
had  just  heard  from  their  excellent  chairman,  after  his 
description  of  the  beauties  of  art  and  its  beuedts  to  man- 
kind, it  could  hardly  bo  said  that  the  meeting  had  sus- 
tained any  loss.  He  himself  had  had  the  pleasure  of 
serving  under  the  chairman  in  the  I>cpartment  of  Science 
and  Art,  and  was  well  aware  how  conversant  Mr.  Cooper 
was  with  the  whole  action  of  the  Department,  and  how 
strong  was  the  interest  which  he  felt  in  all  that  belonged 
to  art,  and  its  propagation  in  the  country.  The  excel- 
lence of  the  School  of  Art  in  which  they  were  then  assem- 
bled, was  shown  by  the  merit  of  the  drawings,  and  bythe 
number  of  rewards  taken  by  the  students.  There  were 
naturally  one  or  two  short-comings  here  and  there,  and 
he  trusted  that  the  students  would  be  constant  in  their 
studies,  and  not  give  way  to  the  desire  to  make  pretty 
drawings  merely.  He  was  quite  sure  that  not  only  was 
there  a great  advantage,  individually,  to  the  students  in 
pursuing  their  course  of  instruction  in  the  St.  Martin’s 
School,  but  that  they  also  acquired  a substantial  benefit 
in  improving  their  perceptive  powers,  and  arming  them- 
selves with  what  would  he  most  valuable  in  after  life. 
Mr.  Redgrave  concluded  by  wisliing  success  to  the 
school,  ami  expressing  a hope  that  it  might  soon  become 
self-supporting. 

The  proceedings  terminated  with  a vote  of  thanks  to 
the  master  of  the  school,  Mr.  Casey,  and  to  his  assistant ; 
also,  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Maule,  the  honorary  secretary  j amt 
the  Right  Hon.  Mr.  Cowper,  for  presiding. 


THE  APvCHITECTURAL  EXHIBITION. 

COKCLXTDING  KOTICE. 

Those  competition  designs  at  the  Exhibition  in 
Couduit-street,  which  are  for  huildiugs  for  reli- 
gious uses  of  the  Established  Church,  in  character 
of  detail  whilst  in  somewhat  inadequate  cousidera- 
tion  of  use  and  ritual,  and  of  art,  have  the  same 
distinctiveness  from  designs  for  other  places  of 
woTship,  as  we  have  already  referred  to.  Of  the 
designs  for  Ileigham  New  (Jhurch,  one  of  the  two 
exhibited,  that  by  Mr.  J.  Brown  (24-8),  indeed, 
adopts  with  the  plan  of  the  cross,  an  octagon  at 
tlie  intersection,  developing  itself  externally — an 
arrangement  reducing  some  of  the  disadvantages 
of  transepts  when  connected  with  along  chancel. 
Yet,  in  general  decorative  character,  the  de- 
sign is  inferior  to  that  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Browne 
(2 19,  250,  272,  and  273),  altogether  a successful 
application  of  red  brick  walling,  and  stone  orna- 
mental details.  This  design  has  a well-propor- 
tioned tower  and  spire,  aud  a common  arrange- 
ment of  the  plan.  The  interior  view  is  drawn 
with  capitals  of  the  columns  on  each  side,  in 
oblique  perspective,  or  as  though  with  distinct 
observations  from  a near  place  of  view,  in  lieu  of 
the  ordinary  method  of  using  one  vauishing  point, 
or  at"  most  two  points,  for  the  picture. 

Tlie  drawing  of  “ St.  Paul’s  Church,  Totten- 
ham, now  in  course  of  erection  ” (275),  does  not 
give  the  idea  of  commanding  excellence  iu  tlie 
design,  which  is  that  of  a very  plain  Early  English 
structure  with  tower  and  spire.  Some  of  the 
other  designs  might  have  been  preferred  with 
advantage ; though  omission  of  tower  aud  spire  in 
favour  of  a turret,  has  not  been  attended  with 
success  iu  cases  where  by  plan  or  dimensions 
great  importance  is  given  to  the  body  of  the 
cliurch.  Mr.  T.  E.  Kn'ightley’s  design  “one  of 
the  six  selected”  (271),  and  one  of  the  best, 
has  somewhat  this  character— resulting  partly 
from  the  predominance  of  the  east  end,  by  a 
polygoiml  apse.  Mr.  James’s  design  (276)  affords 
satisfactory  treatment  for  a church  of  moderate 
dimensions — as  in  the  management  of  the  hell- 
gahle  over  the  roof  of  the  transept.  A design  for 
the  same  building  (271  aud  277),  by  Mr.  F.  G. 
Lee,  makes  much  use  of  colour  in  the  interior. 

Amongst  otlier  drawings  associated  with  com- 
petitions, are  views  of  some  of  the  designs  for  the 
Scarborough  Infirmary.  Messrs.  Oliver  and  Lamb 
exhibit  two  designs  (263  and  266),  one  on  a more  ex- 
tended site  than  the  other.  The  arrangemeut  shown 
in  their  plan,  they  say,  is  “ based  on  the  suggestions 
, contained  iu  the  Builder  and  elsewhere,”  and  is 
made  to  get  the  principal  wards  fronting  the  sea, — 
the  wards  being  “open  on  all  sides,”  and  having 
beds  “only  between  the  windows.”  1,500  cubic 
feet  are  allowed  to  each  patient.  Both  designs 
are  of  plain  character,  for  brick  and  stone  : one  is 
Italian,  and  the  other  has  pointed  arches  to  the 
windows.  Portions  of  the  upper  stories  are  set 
back,  to  admit  of  veraudahs  to  one  story  and  a 
terrace  to  the  story  at  the  top.  Tlie  oblique 
arrangement  on  the  ground,  of  Messrs. W.  J.  Green 
and  L.  De  Yille’s  design  (268),  which  has  a plan 
in  the  form  of  the  letter  T",  may  afford  some 
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advantage  to  compensate  inferiority  of  position 
of  some  of  the  windows, — which  arc  turned  i'roni, 
rather  than  towards  the  sea, — though  the  first 
impression  given  hy  the  design  is,  that  the 
arrangement  was  chosen  with  regard  to  novelty 
of  external  effect. 

Designs  for  the  schools  at  Forest-hill,  are 
exhibited  by  Mr.  H.  M.  Eyton  (280) ; Mr.  J.  G. 
Stapleton  (283)  j Mr.  J.  Nlcholls  (281)j  and 
Mr.  J.  Messenger  (285).  The  last  named,  the 
accepted  design,  is  shown  in  a sketch  too  roughly 
executed  for  any  safe  opinion  as  to  the  propriety 
of  the  selection.  Amongst  the  schools  erected, 
shown  in  drawings,  are  those  at  Upton-on-Severn 
(362),  by  Mr.  G.  11.  Clarke,  good  plain  red  brick 
and  stone.  Gothic  j and  amongst  those  about  to 
be  erected  is  the  “ School  and  Mistress’s  House,” 
Seer  Green,  Beaconsfield,  Bucks  (261),  by  Mr. 
L.  G.  Butcher,  an  effective  composition  of  Gothic 
character.  The  coloured  materials,  as  string- 
course at  the  springing  of  the  arches,  are  managed 
with  good  taste;  and  the  same  author  has  a 
capital  “Parsonage-house”  (152),  to  be  erected 
at  Ilfracombe.  Mr.  R.  Hesketh  exhibits  two  views 
(335,  336)  of  a design  for  the  “School  and  Soldiers’ 
Institute  at  Chatham.”  In  the  third  room  are  two 
designs  for  “the  Cambridge  Asylum”  by  Mr.  J.  Ellis 
(235,  230);  and  one  (257)  for  the  “Royal  Albert 
Benevolent  Society’s  Almshouses,  Cambridge,” 
we  suppose,  the  same  subject,  by  Mr.  C.  Moore, 
better  in  grouping  than  in  structui'al  points  of  the 
window  arches  aud  mullions;  also,  a design, 
by  Mr.  C.  Fowler,  jun.  for  the  new  Town  Hall, 
at  Wokingham  (259),  with  pointed  arches,  and  a 
low  pediment,  the  horizontal  cornice  of  which  is 
broken  by  a pointed  arch  enclosing  a shield. 
Mr.  Fowler  also  exhibits  (278),  “Parts  of  a Design 
for  a Public  Building,  submitted  in  competition,” 
treated  after  the  model  of  the  Italian  palaces,  as 
regards  the  internal  quadrangle  and  loggias.  A 
design  by  Mr.  H.  M.  Mileliam  (261),  of  Gothic 
character,  materials  red  and  black  brick  and 
stone,  has  not  the  symmetry  which  is  essential 
to  the  effect  of  a public  building,  the  ball  even 
of  the  smallest  town. 

The  “Plan  and  Elevation  of  a Suspension  Rail- 
way Girder  Bridge,  to  carry  the  Railway  and  Main 
Road  across  the  River  Foyle,  at  Londonderry” 
(264  a),  as  designed  by  Mr.  P.  W.  Barlow,  and 
revised  and  recommended  by  Sir  W.  Cubitt,  the 
architectural  features”  by  Mr.  E.  C.  Robins,  ap- 
pears to  be  the  design  of  which  mention  was  made 
some  time  back,  when  the  matter  of  the  structural 
sufficiency  was  under  discussion.  The  drawing, 
however,  being  to  a small  scale  and  unaccompa- 
nied by  details,  we  are  not  able  to  judge  w'betbcr 
there  is  auy  considerable  difference  from  the  system 
of  construction  in  the  Chelsea  bridge,  where  the 
girder  also  is  employed,  though  only  for  an  ordi- 
nary roadway,  and  probably  with  no  view  to  pri- 
mary support.  The  question,  whether  the  resist- 
ance to  strain  of  the  suspension  part  of  the  con- 
struction aud  the  girder  part  would  be  simulta- 
neous, is  a very  interesting  one,  and  still  not 
conclusively  settled.  The  design  in  the  present 
case  shows  two  spans  of  -451  feet  each  (Hunger- 
ford  bridge  has,  we  believe,  a centre  span  of  632 
feet  4 inches),  and  a pier  in  the  centre,  carried  up 
as  a tower,  1-40  feet  in  height,  the  girder  being  on 
the  lattice-work  principle.  The  decorative  part 
of  the  design,  imitative  of  Gothic  archway  and 
turrets,  with  details  of  panelling,  is  not  very  suc- 
cessful. This  is  scarcely  the  fitting  opportunity 
to  iiiquii*e  into  all  reasons  of  the  moderate  success 
in  architectural  efiect,  of  some  of  the  most  con- 
siderable works  of  recent  engineering  construction. 
But,  noticing  that  effect  is  the  best  where  least  was 
attempted,  as  in  some  viaducts  over  valleys,  and 
the  earlier  suspension  bridges  (the  works  of  Telford 
may  be  mentioned),  w'e  are  justified  in  saying 
that  the  object  in  such  cases,  just  the  same  as 
in  all  architectural  design,  is  one  that  demands  an 
appearance  of  consistency  in  every  part,  with  the 
structural  office.  The  errors  by  engineers  have 
been  made  needlessly,  or  through  affectation  of 
architectural  detail,  which,  being  caricatured, 
would  have  been  better  absent,  and  those  where 
architects  were  employed,  through  the  attention 
to  mere  mouldings  aud  ornaments,  and  want  of 
preliminary  inquiry  Into  what  form  was  dictated 
f The  Italian  bell- tower  character 

01  the  piers  of  some  bridges  is  a mistake  in  archi- 
tecTOre  of  the  worst  kind;  mere  plain  piers,  with 
battei'ing  or  curved  sides,  would  be,  strictly  speak- 
mg,  more  architectural.  It  by  no  means  follows 
that,  as  some  would  seem  to  believe,  expression  of 
the  use  and  structure  of  a thing  is  expression  also 
ot_beauty;  nevertheless,  it  should  be  the  first 
a.xiom  for  the  student  that  there  can  be  no  archi- 
tectimal  beauty — that  is  to  say,  no  complacency,  or 
the  impression  aimed  at— unless  there  be  consis- 


tency of  the  kind  spoken  of.  Yet,  set  au  architect 
to  design  a piece  of  furniture,  or  give  to  a deco- 
rative artist  a new  material,  and,  instead  of  first 
studying,  the  former  what  are  the  requirements  of 
special  use  and  construction,  and  the  latter  what 
are  the  distinctive  properties  aud  advantages,  the 
chance,  judging  from  experience,  are,  that  both 
individuals  will  straightway  invest  the  object  or 
the  material  with  forms  which  are  the  attributes 
of  something  else.  As  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the 
suspension  principle  will  be  adopted  in  a greater 
proportion  of  the  bridges  to  be  built  in  proximate 
years,  it  is  in  their  case,  as  generally,  important 
that  such  errors  as  we  have  alluded  to,  should  l)o 
pointed  out,  aud  the  reasons  of  them  understood. 

We  have  omitted  to  name,  amongst  the  draw- 
ings of  works  in  progress,  the  “ Town  Hall, 
Folkestone”  (150),  by  Mr.  Messenger,  a simple' 
but  good  version  of  an  ordinary  Italian  type  of: 
Corinthian  three-quarter  columns  over  a rusticated 
basement,  with  a recessed  porch  and  Venetian 
window  with  balcony.  The  columns,  however, 
are  out  of  drawing,  and  the  crowning  central 
feature  is  bad.  The  interior  view  (6)  is  certainly 
unsightly;  the  bands  on  the  ceiling,  longitudinal 
and  transversely,  do  not  harmonize.  Also  we 
should  name  the  curious  drawings  (166)  of 
“Almnouth  by  the  Sea:  transformation  of  Old 
Cottages  and  Granary  into  Four  Dwellings;” 
clever  in  many  respects,  though  imitative;  but 
no  architect  could  work  upon  a drawing  such  as 
one  of  those  in  the  frame,  with  the  accessories  of 
illuminated  border,  and  flags  in  the  view  as 
though  cut  out  of  board,  without  being  mentally 
injured  the  while.  “The  Straiigways  Arms 
Railw'ay  Inn,  Evershot,  Dorset  ” (30-4),  by  Mr. 
R.  H.  Sliout,  has  the  merit  of  suitableness  of 
character;  and  so  may  have  the  work  next  to  it 
(305),  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Laforest,  the  polychromed  and 
galvanized  iron  structure  erected  for  dancing 
at  Highbury  Barn  Tavern. 

Araonst  the  studies  in  design  we  should  give  a first 
place  to  the  “SuggestionsforPublicDriukiiigFoun- 
tains  ” (56),  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Biomfield.  They  deserve 
attention  at  this  time,  as  well  from  their  merit 
and  variety,  as  from  the  subject.  Tliere  are  six 
designs,  all  Gothic  in  style,  and  some  of  them  for 
metal-work  euriched  with  colour.  Two  of  the 
designs  are  plain  in  character,  with  basins  of 
metal;  one  has  a canopy,  and  another  has 
lanterns  introduced.  They  are  for  different  posi- 
tions, isolated  or  attached  to  the  railing  of  a 
square;  and  some  of  them  have  stone  basins  on 
dwarf  shafts,  and  of  circular  or  other  forms  of 
Ilian.  Ill  one  case,  rests  for  burdens  are  intro- 
duced. Several  of  the  designs  might  lack  the 
solidity  and  durability  required ; but  there  can 
be  no  doubt  of  the  merit  of  these  “ suggestions ; ” 
and  we  hope  some  of  them  may  be  turned  to 
account.  The  “Memorial  Fountain”  (57),  by 
Messrs.  Driver  and  Webber,  is  not  quite  so 
happy ; and  no  dependence  should  be  placed  upon 
external  coloui'  for  effect  in  this  climate,  if  to  be 
executed  by  painters’  work. 

Mr.  W.  Papworth  exhibits  three  drawings,  too 
prominent  to  be  omitted  from  this  notice,  though 
we  are  not  sure  that  their  value  as  studies 
accords  with  what  our  good  opinion  of  his  abili- 
ties would  lead  us  to  anticipate  from  him.  The 
“ Drawing,  partly  in  perspective,  of  a Design 
for  rebuilding  the  Front  Wall  to  a Draper’s  Shop 
in  a country  Town”  (176),  is  not  successful  as 
satire ; and  by  many  will  be  misunderstood.  The 
argument  against  the  idea  of  utility  as  the  sole 
need  for  production  of  beauty  in  architecture, 
required  to  be  stated;  but  the  drawing.  No.  176, 
does  not  effect  the  object. 

The  “Study  for  a Palace  Fac^ade”  (20)  Is  an 
elevation  designed  in  the  French  Italian  manner, 
and  well  treated.  Mr.  G.  H.  Tail’s  “Design  for 
a New  Facade  and  Enlargement  of  the  National 
Gallery”  (157),  would  do  away  with  the  portico, 
and  not  effect  an  adequate  improvement.  The 
“ Design  for  a Circus,”  by  Mr.  T.  Vaughan  (140), 
well  deserved  the  Soane  Medallion  from  the 
Institute  of  British  Architects. 

Some  Interesting  sketches  aud  drawings  of  old 
buildings  are  contributed  by  Messrs.  Nesfield, 
Lightly,  Newton,  I’Anson,  Christopher,  F.  P. 
Cockerell,  Lockyer,  Penrose  (including  a capital 
sketch  of  the  Interior  of  Como  Cathedral — 134), 
W.  P.  Griffith,  and  others  whose  works  have  been 
before  named.  Amongst  these,  Mr.  Goodchild’s 
drawings  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren’s  design  for 
St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  (328,  329)  are  prominent ; 
and  wo  are  glad  to  have  renewed  acquaintance 
with  Mr.  Falkener’s  Interior  of  the  Parthenon 
(310),  which,  for  the  controversial  question  in- 
volved, will  be  better  understood  by  reference 
to  a statement  of  the  question  which  we  gave 
at  length,  last  year,  when  we  mentioned  the 


drawing  in  the  review  of  the  Exhibition  at  the 
Royal  Academy. 

We  have  now  brought  our  series  of  notices  to 
an  end.  We  have  at  various  times  offered  sug- 
gestions for  the  improvement  of  the  catalogue  of 
the  collection,  or  classification  in  the  hanging. 
Many  of  these  have  been  adopted;  and  the 
result  this  year,  is  certainly  more  favourable  to 
uses  of  the  gallery  as  a i>kce  of  study.  Further 
attention  will  doubtless  be  given  to  collecting 
together  drawings  of  the  works  in  progress  during 
each  year,  to  the  subjects  of  the  lectures,  and  other 
matters.  The  Exhibition  can  be  made  to  serve 
powerfully  the  advancement  of  architecture  with 
the  public;  and  we  all  are  greatly  indebted  to 
those  whose  personal  exertions  have  brought  about 
the  present  state  of  affairs. 


THE  HARMONIC  LAW  OF  NATURE. 

AKCHITECTURAi  ASSOCIATION. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Association  held  on  Friday, 
the  loth,  Mr.  Rickman  read  an  elaborate  paper 
by  Mr.  1).  R.  Hay,  of  Edinburgh,  entitled  “An 
Attempt  to  Explain  the  Harmonic  Law  of  Nature, 
aud  how  it  may  he  applied  in  the  production  of 
Architectural  Beauty.” 

The  writer  said, — It  w'as  justly  remarked,  in  the 
“Record  of  the  New  York  Exhibition  of  1853,” 
that  “ it  is  a question  wortliy  of  consideration 
how  far  the  mediocrity  of  the  present  (hiy  is 
attributable  to  an  overweening  reliance  on  natural 
powers  and  a neglect  of  the  lights  of  science;” 
and  there  is  expressed  a thorough  conviction  of 
the  fact  that,  besides  the  evils  of  the  copying 
system,  much  genius  is  now  wasted  in  the  acquire- 
ment of  rudimentary  knowledge  in  the  slow 
school  of  practical  experiment,  and  that  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  ancient  Greek  school  of  design 
arose  from  a thoroughly-digested  canon  of  form, 
and  the  use  of  geometrical  formulas,  which  make 
the  works,  even  of  the  second  and  third-rate 
genius  of  that  period,  the  wonder  and  admiration 
of  the  present  day. 

That  such  a canon  of  form,  and  that  the  use  of 
such  geometrical  formula,  entered  into  the  educa- 
tion, and  thereby  facilitated  the  practice,  of  ancient 
Greek  art,  I have,  on  a former  occasion,  expressed 
my  firm  belief;  and  that  belief  is  founded  on  the  re- 
markable fact,  that  for  a period  of  nearly  three  cen- 
turies, and  throughout  a whole  country  politically 
divided  into  states  often  at  war  with  »mch  other, 
works  of  sculpture,  architecture,  and  ornamental 
design,  were  executed  which  surpass  in  symme- 
trical beauty  any  works  of  the  kind  produced 
during  the  2,000  years  that  have  since  elapsed. 
So  decided  is  this  superiority,  that  the  artistic 
remains  of  the  extraordinary  period  to  which  I 
allude  are,  in  all  civilized  nations,  still  held  to  be 
the  most  perfect  specimens  of  formative  art  in 
the  world,  and  even  when  so  fragmentary  as  to 
be  denuded  of  everything  that  can  convey  an  idea 
of  expression,  they  still  excite  admiration  and 
wonder  by  the  purity  of  their  geometric  beauty. 

So  universal  was  this  excellence,  that  it  seems 
to  have  characterized  every  production  of  forma- 
tive art,  however  humble  the  use  to  which  it  was 
applied. 

The  common  supposition,  that  this  excellence 
was  the  result  of  au  extraordinary  amount  of 
genius  existing  among  the  Greek  people  during 
that  particular  period,  is  not  consistent  with  what 
we  know  of  the  development  of  human  genius  in 
any  other  direction,  and  is,  in  the  present  state  of 
art,  calculated  to  retard  its  progress,  inasmuch  as 
such  an  idea  would  suggest  tliat,  iustead  of  making 
any  exertion  to  arrive  at  a like  general  excellence, 
the  world  must  wait  for  it  until  a similar  supposed 
psychological  phenomenon  shall  occur. 

Indeetl,  history  tends  to  prove  that  this  long 
period  of  universal  artistic  excellence  throughout 
Greece  could  only  be  the  result  of  an  early  incul-. 
cation  of  some  well-digested  system  of  correct  ele- 
mentary principles  by  Avbich  the  ordinary  amount 
of  genius  allotted  to  mankind  in  every  age  was 
properly  matured  and  cultivated,  and  by  wbicb, 
also,  a correct  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  art 
were  disseminated  amongst  tlie  people  generally. 
Muller,  in  bis  “Ancient  Art  aud  its  Remains,” 
also  shows  clearly  that  some  certain  fixed  prin- 
ciples, constituting  a science  of  proportions,  \vere 
known  in  Greece,  and  that  they  formed  the  basis 
of  all  artistic  education  and  practice  during  the 
period  referred  to.  But  the  principles  seem  soon 
thereafter  to  have  fallen  into  disuse,  and  the 
knowledge  of  their  nature  and  use  lost. 

Such  are  the  principles  1 have  long  laboured  to 
discover,  aud  at  last  have  been  led  to  believe  from 
high  authorities  that  I have  fully  succeeded;  and 
I shall  now  proceed,  as  on  former  occasions,  to 
explain  their  nature  and  origin.  * * * 
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thus  deduced  from  tlie  law  that  the  angles  of  di- 
rection must  all  hear,  to  some  fixed  angle,  relations 
expressed  arithmetically  by  the  smallest  natural 
numbers.  I am  strengthened  by  high  authority 
in  the  conviction  that  no  other  law  can  he  devised 
half  so  simple  as  this;  that  it  accords  with  thu 
other  laws  of  nature;  being  but  another  form  of 
that  great  law  of  lea^t  effort  which  pervades  and 
regulates  the  system  of  the  universe ; that  the 
labour  it  imposes  on  the  eye  is  simply  to  measure 
round  a point,  and  that  the  measures  it  demands 
are  the  easiest  and  readiest  which  could  possibly 
be  required,  viz.  to  estimate  the  halves  and  thirds 
and  the  other  simple  proportions  of  the  assigned 
unit.  Also  that  no  other  law  could  give  such 
repose  to  the  eye,  or  present  its  results  to  the 
mind  in  a form  so  plain  and  unmistakeable,  for  it 
is  exhibited  under  a form  which  we  know  the 
mind  to  be  capable  of  judging  from,  being  the 
identical  form  imder  which  the  ear  presents  to  it 
an  harmonious  combination  of  sovrnds;  and  it 
certainly  is  in  perfect  consenance  with  the  wisdom 
of  the  Creator  to  find  sensations  so  widely  different 
as  these  brought  back  to  the  same  ultimate  type. 


PAEIS  ARCHITECTURE  : A SHOP-FRONT  ON  THE  BOULEVART  DE  STRASBOURG. 


The  physical  part  of  my  theory  is  very  simple, 
and  consists  in  the  hypothesis  that  the  eye  esti- 
mates not  by  distance  but  by  direction,  not  by 
complex  proportion,  but  by  simple  division.  It 
assumes  that  all  the  angles  of  a composition  are 
aliquot  parts  of  some  given  angle,  and  conse- 
quently related  to  each  other  by  the  same  direct 
relations  which  govern  the  notes  in  music.  Thus 
the  msthetic  pleasure  derived  from  listening  to  the 
beautiful  in  musical  composition,  and  from  con- 
templating the  beautiful  in  works  of  formative 
art,  is  in  both  cases  simply  a response  in  the 
human  mind,  to  artistic  developments  of  the  great 
harmonic  law  of  nature  upon  which  the  science  is 
based. 

Although  the  eye  and  the  ear  are  two  different 
senses,  and,  consequently,  various  in  their  modes 
of  receiving  impressions;  yet  the  sensorium  is 
but  one,  and  the  mind  by  which  these  impressions 
are  perceived  and  appreciated,  is  also  characterized 
by  unity.  There  appears,  likewise,  a striking 


we  shall  here  suppose  to  be  one-third  of  the 
right  angle,  is  made  with  the  vertical  line, 
the  triangle  may  be  ctvlled  the  vertical  scalene 
triangle  of  (i),  and  when  made  with  the 
horizontal  line,  the  horizontal  scalene  triangle  of 
(i).  As  every  rectangle  is  made  up  of  two  of 
these  right-angled  triangles,  the  same  terminology 
may  also  be  applied  to  these  figures.  Thus  the 
equilateral  rectangle,  or  perfect  square,  is  simply 
the  rectangular  of  (i),  being  composed  of  two 
similar  right-angled  triangles  of  (0;  and  when 
two  vertical  scalene  triangles  of  (J),  and  of 
similar  dimensions,  are  united  by  their  hypo- 
thenuses,  they  form  the  vertical  rectangle  of  (^); 
and  in  like  manner  the  horizontal  triangles  of  (i), 
similarly  united,  would  form  the  horizontal 
rectangle  of  (J).  As  the  isosceles  triangle  is,  in 
like  manner,  composed  of  two  right-angled 
scalene  triangles  joined  by  one  of  their  sides,  the 
same  terminology  may  be  applied  to  every  variety 


PARIS  ARCHITECTURE  : [A  SHOP-FRONT. 

Tiie  shop-front  of  which  we  annex  an  engraving 
partakes  of  the  character  of  the  architecture 
which  has  been  made  fashionable  in  Paris  by 
JI.  Buban  and  SI.  Labrousse.  It  is  situated  on 
the  new  Boulevart  de  Straihourg,  and  is  occupied 
by  a leading  bookbinder.  Above  the  entrance- 
door  is  a tablet  of  marble  bearing  the  name  of  the 
occupier,  and  surmounted  by  a pediment,  sup- 
ported on  each  side  by  a chimera.  In  the  tym- 
panum are  representations  of  the  medals  of  the 
Great  Exhibitions,  of  London,  ’51,  and  Paris,  ’55. 


THE  HANDS  IN  PICTURES. 

Ik  looking,  the  other  day,  at  a choice  collection 
of  engravings  of  the  works  of  Michelangelo,  Raf- 
faclle,  and  other  masters  of  a great  period  of  art, 
we  were  struck  by  the  numerous  instances  in 
which  marvellous  expression  of  the  passions  was 
given  by  the  disposition  and  character  of  the  hands 
of  the  figures — a matter  which  has  been  too  little 
attended  to  by  English  painters.  The  practice  of 
using  the  ordinary  artists’  models  for  the  hands  by 


, ^ , of  that  figure.  Thus,  the  four  elementary  figures 

analogy  between  the  natural  constitution  of  the  j which  belong  to  all  the  forms  employed  in  archi-  „ 

two  kinds  of  beauty,  which  is  this,  that  the  more  ^ tecturc  are,  in  all  their  varieties,  ruled  by  a liori-  some  portrait-painters  has  led  to  several  inconsi^ 
physically  aesthetic  elements  of  the  highest  works  ' zontal  or  vertical  right-angled  triangle,  and  are  tencies  between  the  hands  and  countenance,  which 
n-nA  I o..  f.-.ii.v.T-o caunot  fail  to  strike  even  those  who  do  not  ob- 


of  musical  composition  are  melody,  harmony,  and 
tone,  whilst  those  of  the  highest  works  of  forma- 
tive art  are  contour,  proportion,  and  colour.  The 
melody  or  theme  of  a musical  composition  and  its 
harmony  are  respectively  analogous: — First,  to  the 
outline  of  an  artistic  work  of  formative  art ; and, 
secondly,  to  the  proportions  which  exist  amongst 


as  follows : — 

1.  The  equilateral  rectangle. 

2.  The  oblong  rectangle. 

3.  The  equilateral  triangle. 

4.  The  isosceles  triangle. 

The  law  by  which  these  four  elementary  figures 
may  be  harmoniously  combined  in  an  architectural 


its  parts.  To  the  carefulmvestigator  these  analo-  of  nature,  and  the 

gies  become  identities  m their  effect  upon  the  j 

mind,  like  those  of  the  more  metaphysically  I however,  require  to  be  adopted;  the 

fEsthetic  emotions  produced  by  expression  in  either  I jg  influenced 
of  these  arts.  * « . 'in  its  estimation  of  spaces  by  a simplicity  of 

1\e  assume  that  the  staudard  of  symmetry  so  option  similar  to  that  which  guides  the  ear 
estimated,  is  deduced  from  the  simplest  law  that , appreciation  of  sounds;  for  it  is  reasonable 

could  have  been  conceived -- the  law  that  the  | jg  so  necessary 

angles  of  direction  must  all  bear  to  some  fixed  | satisfaction  of  the  one  sense,  should  be  also 

angle  the  same  smiplcrelationswhiohthedifferent.^  j.gj^^  complete  gratification  of  the 

notes  in  a cord  of  music  bear  to  the  fundamental  ■ jg 

note;  that  is,  relations  expressed  arithmetically , by  distance, 

by  the  smallest  natural  numbers.  Ihus  the  eye  , Uw  nnmlipr  oT  viliratinns 


by  the  smallest  natural  numbers.^  liius  tne  eye  , . , number  of  vibrations 

is  guided  m Its  estimate  by  direction  rather  than  . and  it  may  be  reckoned 

by  distance,  just  as  the  ear  is  guided  by  number  ,,  vt.  .l. iv-i.  *1.., 

of  vibrations  ratber  than  by  magnitude : both  it 


and  the  ear  convey  simplicity  to  the  mind  without 
effort,  and  the  mind  with  equal  facility  receives 
and  appreciates  them. 

As  wc  in  all  cases  refer  direction  to  the  hori- 
zontal and  vertical  Imes,  and  as  the  meeting  of 
these  lines  makes  the  right  angle,  it  naturally 
constitutes  the  fundamental  angle,  by  the  har- 
monic division  of  which  a system  of  proportion 
maybe  established,  and  the  theory  of  symmetrical 
beauty,  like  that  of  music,  rendered  susceptible  of 
exact  reasoning. 

Let,  therefore,  the  right  angle  he  the  funda- 
mental angle,  and  let  It  be  divided  upon  the 
quadrant  of  a circle  into  the  harmonic  parts 
^ready  explained,  and  the  following  terminology 
may  then  be  applied  in  the  harmony  of  form. 

"When  a right-angled  triangle  is  constructed,  so 
that  its  two  smallest  angles  are  equal,  it  may 
simply  be  termed  the  triangle  of  (i),  because  the 
smaller  angles  are  each  one-half  of  the  right 
angle.  But  when  two  angles  are  unequal, 
the  triangle  may  be  named  after  the  smallest. 
For  instance,  when  the  smaller  angle,  which 


equally  reasonable  to  conclude,  that  the  failure  of 
all  attempts  to  discover  the  operation  of  harmonic 
ratio  among  the  various  parts  of  the  architectural 
structures  of  antiquity  has  occurred  from  length, 
and  not  direction,  being  made  the  standard  of 
comparison. 

Mr.  Hay  then  went  on  to  refer  to  the  observa- 
vations  of  Mr.  Penrose,  published  in  a former 
volume  of  tlie  Builder  [No.  539],  and  a communi- 
cation on  the  subject  from  another  writer,  which 
also  appeared  there.  He  then  further  developed 
his  system,  and  thus  concluded: — The  basis  of  my 
theorj'  is  simply  my  conviction  of  the  fact  that  a 
figure  is  pleasing  to  the  eye  in  the  same  degree  as 
its  fundamental  angles  bear  to  each  other  the 
same  proportions  that  the  vibrations  bear  to  one 
another  in  a chord  of  music,  and  as  the  whole 
science  of  musical  harmony  depends  upon  the 
simple  division  into  which  a monochord  when 
in  a state  of  vibratory  motion  resolves  itself 
by  nodes  into  i,  and  with  their  multiples, 
J,  Ac.;  so  in  like  manner  the  whole  science  of 
proportion  or  harmony  of  form  arises  from  a 
similar  division  of  the  quadrant  of  a circle.  The 
highest  standard  of  symmetry,  so  estimated,  is 


serve  very  closely.  An  observance  of  nature,  as  it 
may  he  noted  in  the  figures  which  are  presented 
in  every-day  scenes,  shows,  in  general  circum- 
stances, the  somewhat  firmly-clasped  hand  of  the 
man  of  Intelligence,  its  slow  but  impulsive  work- 
ing, which,  if  even  the  face  were  not  visible,  would 
express  so  much;  contrast  this  with  the  listless 
and  distended  fingers  of  those  who  are  without 
intellectual  ideas  or  education,  or  the  claw-like 
expression  of  the  miserly  man.  Wien  walking  in 
the  street  the  palms  of  some  hands  are  presented 
on  the  line  witli  the  face,  in  others  the  reverse, 
and  in  these  varieties  it  will  be  found  that  the 
same  peculiarities  of  the  hands  arc  connected  with 
certain  physical  and  phrenological  developments. 
This  matter  might  be  much  extended,  and  made 
more  clear  by  illnstrations  : our  object,  however, 
is  just  to  hint  the  importance,  in  both  paintiiig 
and  sculpture,  of  attending  to  the  peculiarities 
and  characteristics  of  the  hands,  and  not  to  allow 
one  pair  of  them  to  he  combined  with  perhaps 
twenty  or  thirty  heads. 

Although  not  so  strongly  marked,  that  expres- 
sion to  which  we  have  referred  is  still  evident  in 
the  female  figure ; and  wonderful  are  the  signs 
which  are  exhibited  by  griefs  and  joys  of  life,  by 
surprise,  fear,  wonder.  Great  actors  and  actresses 
have  made  more  use  of  the  power  of  expression  in 
lumd  than  our  painters  have  generally  done. 


OHIO  LIFE  ASSURANCE  AND  TRUST 
COMPANY’S  BUILDING. 

The  extensive  building  represented  by  our 
engraving  is  erected  at  Cincinnati,  in  the  State 
of  Ohio,  U.S.  for  the  Ohio  Assurance  and  Trust 
Company.  Mr.  J.  K,  Wilson  was  the  architect.  It 
is  wholly  of  stone,  and  will  serve  to  give  an  idea 
of  the  extent  to  vs’liich  our  transatlantic  brethren 
indulge  in  their  commercial  buildings.  Part  of 
the  comice,  at  the  time  of  its  erection,  fell,  and 
caused  the  deaths  of  five  men.  In  1800  the 
population  of  Cincinnati  was  750.  In  I80O  it 
was  115,436  ! 


OHIO  LIFE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY’S  BUILDING,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO. Mr.  J.  K.  Wilson,  Architect. 
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TO  ASPIRIXG  VOLUXTEERS.* 

Perhaps  one  of  tlie  greatest  advantages  an ' 
architect  derives  from  foreign  travel  is  the  bolder 
and  more  elev'atcd  tone  of  mind  produced  by  the 
constant  study,  or  even  long-continued  contem- 
plation, of  monumental  edifices  and  grandiose 
scenery,  or  the  glorious  combination  of  both, 
which  the  ingenuity  of  man  has  effected  to 
delight  the  sons  of  men.  A\lio  that  has  visited 
the  cities  of  the  South  will  not,  on  perusing  these 
words,  call  to  mind  the  feelings  of  delight  and 
gratitude,  on  some  occasions  even  of  awe,  which 
have  filled  his  mind  on  suddenly  encountering 
some  of  these  almost  magic  co.ubinations  ! How 
often  on  entering  a city  before  unknown  to  him 
has  he  not  felt  almost  bewildered  by  the  succession 
of  noble  buildings  that  met  his  view?  How  has 
he  not  been  charmed  by  the  picturesqueness  of 
the  groups  ? How  has  he  not  been  awed  by  the 
infinitely  more  noble  back-ground  which  nature 
has  provided  to  these  groups  ? His  mind  will 
revert  to  Athens  and  Girgenti,  and  Segesta,  to 
the  solemn  Campagna  of  Home ; to  smiling 
Florence,  to  busy  Genoa,  and  1 know  not  how 
many  others  j and  then  turning  to  his  own  land, 
he  will,  probably,  think  of  picturesque  Edinburgh, 
and  try  to  console  himself  with  the  reflection 
that  in  this  metropolis,  even,  there  are  one  or  two 
points  of  view  which  ma}'  not  unfairly  be  com- 
pared with  the  above : for  instance, — from  the 
bottom  of  Waterloo-place,  or  the  steps  of  the 
National  Gallery.  But  alas  ! our  sins  are  manifold. 

The  power  of  conceiving  grandiose  combinations 
is  essential  to  the  production  of  magnificent 
designs  : where  largely  enjoyed  it  is  undoubtedly 
a divine  gift,  and  some  no  doubt,  like  other 
poets,  have  it  by  inspiration.  Many  have  it  not 
at  all,  others  in  a latent  form  ; hut  where  even  the 
germ  exists,  it  may,  I believe,  by  the  frequent  and 
continued  contemplation  of  such  scenes  as  I have 
referred  to  above,  and  by  the  diligent  study  of  the 
works  of  great  masters,  be  cultivated  so  as  to 
produce  good  fruit : the  study,  however,  must  be 
diligent  and  not  mere  chamber  study, — for  that  I 
believe  to  be  of  but  secondary  importance, — but 
the  most  careful  consideration  of  noble  e^fices, 
the  associating  with  them  until  their  spirit  enters 
into  ns,  until  we  can  think  in  the  same  numbers 
in  which  they  were  conceived ; and,  measuring  our 
conceptions  by  this  new  standard,  wc  dl.scover 
their  poverty  and  meanness  and  aspire  to  better 
and  nobler  things. 

In  grouping  a design,  it  should  always  be  a 
primary  object  to  determine  what  portion  is  to 
form  the  principal  feature  in  the  whole  — to 
secure,  in  short,  a key-note  to  which  all  other 
parts  should  be  not  only  subservient,  but  should 
serve  either  as  foils,  or  as  degrees  by  which  the 
attention  is  led  to  it.  And  the  point  to  which 
the  attention  is  thus  directed  should  be  invariably 
one  of  the  most  important  parts  of  the  whole — if 
po  isible  that  which  marks  its  pnri>ose.  This  prin- 
ciple, carried  out  in  its  fullest  breadth,  would 
place  the  chief  building  of  a city  in  the  chief 
place,  as  was  really  the  case  with  the  ancients. 
\Vitne8s  the  Acropolis  at  Athens,  the  Capitol  at 
Borne  — each  surmounted  by  religious  ^ifices, 
and  each  crowning  a city  of  noble  bnildiiigs  of  a 
uniform  style.  Mr.  Ashpitel’s  very  beautiful  and 
clever  restoration  of  the  Forum  of  Rome  will 
serve,  to  those  who  have  examined  it,  for  an 
excellent  illustration  of  my  meaning. 

How  admirably,  bow  specially  does  our  own 
St.  Paul’s  seem  adapted  to  fulfil  a similar  office. 
Imagine  it  the  culminating  jwint  of  a system  of 
builffings,  the  groups  artistically  arrang(^,  so  as 
to  form  grand  and  impressive  pictures,  from  what- 
ever point  of  view.  This,  I fear,  will  now  never 
be  the  case ; but  much  may  be  done  if  architects, 
in  designing  buildings,  will  consider  the  efi'ect 
they  are  likely  to  produce  when  grouped  with  exist- 
ing neighbouring  structures;  if,  in  short,  they 
would  give  a little  time  and  thought  to  the  site. 
I may  here  observe  that  great  praise  is  due  to  the 
architects  who  have  arranged  modem  Edinburgli 
— for  the  good  use  they  liave  made  of  the  acci- 
dental advantages  of  the  site. 

Again,  in  grouping  baildings,  or  the  parts  of  a 
single  baildiug,  the  architect  shonld  always  bear 
in  mind  the  aspect  of  the  site ; for  sliadows  exercise 
g^cat  influence  on  the  appearance  of  a building, 
either  cutting  up  or  consolidating  it,  as  the  case 
may  be,  aD(i,m  cunning  hands,  are  weapons  which 
may  be  turned  to  good  account.  Those  accus- 
tomed to  sketch  from  nature  will  at  once  recog- 
nize the  truth  of  this. 

Hitherto  I have  been  applying  the  rule  more 
particularly  to  groups  of  buildings,  hut  it  obtains 
equally  in  the  arrangement  of  the  parts  of  a single 

See  p.  249,  antt. 


edifice.  Some  one  portion  should  he  fixed  upon  as 
the  principal  one,  around  and  subservient  to  which 
the  others  should  he  arranged,  as  it  were,  in  an 
order  of  merit,  those  which  are  of  least  importance 
being  the  most  modest,  and  tbe  last  to  arrest 
attention.  Descending  the  scale,  the  same  system 
should  he  carried  out  in  tbe  arrangement  of  the 
smaller  parts  or  features  of  a building.  Take, 
for  instance,  the  entrance  as  being  generally  one 
of  the  most  important  of  these  minor  parts  : tbe 
eye,  instead  of  having  to  pass  from  opening  to 
opening  in  search  of  a door  that  is  unmarked 
by  any  special  features,  after  it  has  conveyed  to 
the  mind  a general  impression  of  the  whole,  and 
you  begin  to  examine  tbe  building  in  detail, 
should  of  itself,  and  without  effort,  turn  at  once 
to  the  entrance  which,  distinctly,  marked,  invites, 
nay,  insists,  on  recognition.  To  take  St.  Paul’s 
again  as  an  illustration.  In  the  first  place  tbe 
dome,  the  unmistakeably  principal  feature,  at 
once  rivets  our  attention,  which  thence  passes 
nafurally  to  the  belfries,  or  clock  towers,  sub- 
ordinate to  the  last,  yet  sufficiently  attractive, 
and  answering  the  double  purpose  of  aiding  the 
general  outline,  and,  by  the  contrast  of  their 
form,  serving  as  foils  to  the  great  dome.  Our  eye 
is  next  caught  by  the  pediment  of  the  west  front, 
and  so  carried  down  to  the  great  portal.  In  many 
modern  buildings,  both  in  England  and  Scotland, 

I have  been  much  struck  by  the  total  neglect  of 
this  important  principle. 

We  are  now  arrived  at  the  fom’th  ami  last  sub- 1 
ject  of  remark,  “ Detail,”  under  which  title  I ' 
shall  include  both  detail  proper,  or  the  enrich- 
ment of  actiial  construction, — and  what  may  be 
termed  architectural  accessories  ; that  is  to  say, — 
those  portions  of  ornamental  detail,  whu;h,  though 
strictly  not  forming  a part  of  the  actual  construc- 
tion, yet  pei'form  no  mean  office  in  harmonizing 
the  whole ; or,  more  concisely,  that  are  aestheti- 
cally a part  of  the  building,  constructively  no  part 
thereof.  This  detail,  though  it  is  here  placed  last, 
is  by  no  means  tbe  least  deserving  of  attention  ; 
for  chaste  and  approiiriate  detail  will  often  make 
amends  for  grievous  short-comings  in  other 
respects,  and  will  ameliorate,  on  a closer  inspec- 
tion, the  efi'ect  produced  in  our  minds  by  tbe  con- 
templation of  an  edifice  wautmg  in  breadth  and 
nobility,  or  bad  in  arrangement  and  unartistic  in 
grouping.  On  tbe  other  hand,  however  good  may 
be  the  planning,  however  satisfactory  the  group- 
ing, the  impression  left  on  our  minds  can  scarcely 
fail  to  be  one  of  disappointment  and  disgust,  if  on 
a nearer  inspection  we  find  tbe  detail  gross,  vulgar, 
and  ill-placed.  This  subject  is  one  of  the  most 
serious  of  all  the  many  perplexing  ones  which 
beset  the  young  architect’s  path.  None,  perhaps, 
is  a more  frequent,  or  a more  fruitful  .source  of 
trouble  and  ffisappointraent  to  him  : the  fact  is, — 
having  had  but  little  actual  experieuc*',  he  does 
not  vet  know  how  to  calculate  tbe  effect  of 
mouldings,  nor  how  different  forms  look  on  paper 
close  to  the  eye,  and  when  at  a distance,  raised  in 
mid-air;  or  again,  quite  beneath  the  level  of  the 
eye.  From  want  of  this  knowledge,  he  will  be 
surjirised  and  disappointed  to  find  how  far  short 
his  executed  work  comes  of  his  expectation,  and 
probably  to  see  it  issue  from  the  workman’s 
hands  devoid  of  all  the  poetry  and  grace  he 
fondly  hoped  he  had  given  it ; but  let  him  not  be 
cast  down — though  his  disappointments  be  many — 
for  this  is  a probation  which  all  mast  pass 
through,  and  by  persevering,  and  making  good 
use  of  bis  failures,  he  will  ultimately  triumph. 

No  part  of  the  detail  of  a building  is  beneath 
an  architect’s  consideration, — rather,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  it  beneath  him  to  repeat  himself  in  every 
work  he  executes,  as  is  not  uncommonly  the  case ; 
thus  trumpeting  to  tbe  world  either  his  paucity 
of  ideas  or  want  of  energy.  How  those  old 
Greeks — true  artists — put  us  to  shame  : witness 
only  one  of  their  art  manufactures  which  has 
come  down  to  us, — their  painted  vases,  on  which, 
though  the  same  incident  be  repeated  again  and 
again,  it  is  never  represented  in  exactly  the  same 


spirit  of  Greek  art.”  Theg  were  far  too  earnest 
tamely  to  repeat,  stroke  for  stroke,  that  which 
they  had  already  done ; hut  strove,  in  each  new 
attempt,  to  improve  upon  the  last,  ever  working 
with  love,  and  ever  dissatisfied  with  their  work. 

Let  the  young  architect,  then,  throw  his  soul 
iuto  his  work,  and  most  surely  his  work  will  bear 
its  impress.  Let  us  try  if  we  cannot  be  more 
original  even  in  common  things : let  us  throw 
over  our  stereotyped  patterns  : let  us  design  even 
our  own  door-knockers  and  scrapers.  Ancient 
artists  were  not  above  these  things.  Here  is  a 
knocker  in  hammered  iron,  by  John  of  Bologna. 
Compare  his  idea  of  a knocker  with  our  wTetched 


affairs,  which,  as  a witty  author  of  the  day  has 
observed,  seem  to  frown  or  glare  forbiddingly  on 
all  who  approach.  Can  we  not  make  tbe  en- 
trances of  our  bouses  a little  more  inviting  ? Are 
we  all  so  poor  that  we  cannot  afford  anything 
better  than  a plain  squai'c-framed  moulded  door  ? 
If  we  cannot  do  without  cowls  to  our  chimneys, 
is  it  impossible  to  beautify  them,  or,  at  least,  to 
render  them  less  hideous  than  the  accepted  forms  ? 
All  this,  young  architects — aspiring  volunteers,  is 
part  of  the  work  set  out  for  you.  The  task  is 
great ; but  take  courage  : bo  ever  on  the  watch : 
let  no  opportunity  slip.  You  will  meet  with 
opposition ; but  what  of  that  ? Persevere  ! No 
great  reform  was  ever  yet  accomplished  without 
opposition;  more  generally  with  many  a hard 
knock. 

Gothic  architecture  has  of  late  certainly  made 
more  progress  than  any  other  style,  and  we  find 
in  the  works  of  the  best  modem  Gothic  architects 
tbe  most  praiseworthy  attention  to  detail.  Is  not 
their  success  in  a great  measure  owing  to  the  care 
thus  bestowed?  The  painter  and  sculptor  enjoy 
advantages  which  the  architect  does  not,  inasmuch 
as  they  e.xecute  their  designs  themselves,  and  can 
thus  give  them  the  impress  of  their  minds.  This 
disadvantage  under  which  the  architect  labours 
may  be  somewhat  neutralized  by  a practical  know- 
ledge of  modelling,  and  I would  earnestly  recom- 
mend all  who  have  it  in  their  power  to  acquire 
this. 

The  architect  also  should,  whenever  it  is  prac- 
ticable, have  models  made  in  the  round  of  nil  cor- 
nices or  other  moulded  work,  and  try  them  in 
different  parts  where  they  will  be  employed.  All 
sculptured  enrichment  should  be  executed  (as  it  is 
by  the  French)  after  the  block  has  been  ffxed  in 
its  place,  and  in  the  design  of  such  enrichment 
particular  attention  must  bo  paid  to  its  position. 
The  bronze  gates  of  Ghiberti,  at  Florence,  arc  in 
themselves  a lesson  on  this  subject. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  a few  words  on  the 
subject  of  architectural  accessories,  which  term 
includes  all  objects  of  architectural  decoration  and 
many  articles  of  fui-niture;  in  short,  all  those 
various  items  which  present  so  large  a field  for 
the  ilisplay  of  taste  and  thought,  and  which  an 
architect  must  regard  as  of  inestimable  value  for 
a means  of  obtaining  those  sweet  harmonies,  those 
subtle  combinations  and  coutrasts,  of  form,  scale, 
and  coloor,  which  are,  as  it  were,  the  poetry  of 
design.  Until  quite  recently,  these  accessories, 
which,  in  the  interior  of  a building,  are  of  as  much 
importance  as  the  material  of  the  fabric  is  exter- 
nally, were  left  uncared  for  by  tbe  architect,  to 
be  supplied  according  to  caprice  or  the  interest  of 
tbe  tr^esmen.  The  French  were  far  before  us  in 
this,  as  their  many  valuable  books  on  tbe  subject 
prove,  more  especially  I may  notice  those  of 
Percier  and  Fontaine.  The  architect’s  position 
gives  him  peculiar  opiKirtmiities  to  improve  and 
cultivate  the  public  taste  in  these  matters;  for 
where  the  settlement  of  them  is  not  actually  left 
bo  him,  his  opinion  Is  often  asked,  and  he  has 
frequent  opportunities  of  protesting  against  those 
gross  abuses  of  all  principle  which  our  tradesmen 
constantly  perpetrate,  those  traditions,  replete 
with  ignorance  and  bad  taste,  to  whicb  our  inauu- 
factnrers  so  blindly — so  fondly — cling ; and,  on  the 
other  band,  to  increase  the  demand  for  the  really 
beautiful  objects  and  materials  which  others,  with 
more  spirit  and  good  taste,  are  engaged  in  intro- 
ducing. Let  US  not  neglect  this  privilege  of  our 
position.  W.  L. 


YE  ANATOMIE  OF  YE  ENGINEEBE. 

Ts'E.IndianPitncTi  has  the  following: — Although 
an  arch  man  yet  is  he  never  forgetful  of  gnwity; 
and  though  he  daraneth  and  blasteth  more  than 
anv  other  man,  he  piqueth  himself  on  being  always 
correct  in  his  terms ; he  is  a dab  at  algebra,  for 
which  a Y Z is  needful ; he  is  a very  Noah  at 
describing  arcs.  Though  he  seeketh  not  after 
taverns  he  is  conversant  with  slues,  and  paycth 
due  attention  to  his  cosines  and  sick  Aunts.  Even 
though  not  wealthy  he  helpeth  to  establish  many 
a bank.  He,  ever  kind  and  hospitable,  snpplieth 
chairs  for  sleepers,  and  though  addicted  to  rail  is 
never  forgetful  of  the  tender : he  is  a dutiful  subject 
and  though  often  in  hot  water,  ever  payeth  fit 
attention  to  the  Goveraor.  He  is  somewhat  of  an 
ornithologist,  knoweth  all  about  cranes  and  crows, 
kites,  tumblers  and  cocks  for  hengines,  and  more- 
over maketh  wire  ducks  to  aid  his  resonant  steam 
eagles  to  fly.  He  is  also  somewhat  of  an  Entomo- 
logist, understanding  flies,  crabs,  worms  and  such 
likes,  and  not  above  taking  notice  even  of  a cows 
ticks.  Though  partial  to  hydraulics  he  is  not 
otherwise  a rollicking  man,  yet  is  at  home  in  high 
dressed  attics,  where  he  often  maketh  use  of  new 
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mattocks  in  his  area  speculations.  He  is  a peaceful 
man  though  well  versed  in  triggernometry,  and  m 
the  habit  of  making  great  use  of  switches  in 
vai’ious  ways.  He  is  of  levelling  tendencies,  yet 
•sometimes  wisheth  he  were  monarch  of  all  he  sur- 
veyed. He  is  the  most  progressive  of  mortals, 
nxing  his  way  through  forests  and  picking  it 
thi’ough  rocks,  and,  paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  he 
•ope.:8  a country  hy  putting  locks  on  the  rivers  and 
keys  on  the  banks.  He  is  by  no  means  a hater  o’ 
docks  man,  but  well  versed  in  dry  dock  trinal 
subjects,  and  would  never  desire  to  pull  down  the 
church  unless  it  stood  in  the  way  of  a railroad. 
He  rcvereuceth  the  institutions  of  his  country, 
because  in  them  he  recognizeth  the  mechanical 
powers.  The  Press  he  rightly  regardeth  as  the 
lever;  the  ten-pound  voters  as  the  small  end  of 
the  wedge ; the  House  of  Lords  as  the  inclined 
plane,  and  the  Commons  as  the  screw  : the  Army 
lie  couceiveth  to  be  both  hammer  and  tongs  com- 
bined, the  Navy  a series  of  pullies,  and  country 
justices  in  general  pumps.  His  affection  for  the 
constitution  is  unbounded,  for  he  only  regards  it 
in  the  light  of  the  common  wheel. 


RACE  STANDS. 

Tjie  late  unfortun.ate  accident  to  the  staircase 
at  the  Polytechnic  Institution  has  naturally  led 
to  the  consideration  of  the  security  of  places  ot 
public  resort  generally.  And  as  the  season  is  at 
hand  when  the  races  throughout  the  country 
come  off — periods  of  excitement  when  the  erec- 
tions sot  up  for  viewing  the  course  are  sorely 
tried — it  behoves  the  parties  owning  them 
to  see  that  they  are  carefully  overhauled, 
with  a view  to  their  security  being  fully  vouched 
for.  As  an  c.xample  of  this  care  and  desire  for 
the  perfect  security  of  the  public,  we  are  informed 
that  the  propidetor  of  the  Grand  Stand  at  Epsom 
has  called  in  the  professional  aid  of  Mr.  Eales, 
architect,  to  examine  and  certify  thereon,— a 
course  creditable  to  his  forethought  and  care. 


THE  NINE-HOURS  MOVEMENT. 

IMPORTANT  MEETING  OF  MASTER  BUILDERS.* 

An  important  and  influential  meeting  of  master 
builders  was  held  on  Wednesday  last,  at  the  Free- 
masons’  Tavern,  for  the  purpose  of  considering 
the  reply  to  be  given  to  the  Conference  of  the 
building  tr.ades  amalgamated  for  the  purpose  of 
limiting  the  hours  of  labour  to  nine  hours  per 
day, 

Mr.  George  Smith,  of  Pimlico,  having  been 
called  to  the  chair,  opened  the  business  of  the 
meeting  by  observing  that  a letter  had  been 
addressed  to  the  Builders’  Society,  on  the  part  of 
the  workmen,  requesting  to  have  what  was  called 

the  nine  hours  ” conceded  to  them  ; that  was, 
that  they  were  to  work  nine  hours,  and  be  paid 
the  same  as  before.  The  Builders’  Society  con- 
sidered they  were  far  too  small  a body  to  deal 
with  a question  involving  not  only  their  own 
trade,  hut  many  others;  for  it  was  useless  to  dis- 
guise that  the  question  at  issue  was  one  which 
would  affect,  not  only  the  building  trade,  but  the 
general  labour  of  the  country.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, they  thought  it  better  to  convene  the 
present  meeting,  in  order  to  obtain  the  general 
opinion  of  their  fellow-tradesmen.  This  was  the 
occasion  on  which  they  were  met;  and  the  diffi- 
culties of  dealing  with  the  question  before  them 
would  be  much  diminished  if  those  assembled 
would  express  theii*  opinions  on  the  subject.  The 
letter  of  which  the  following  is  a copy  was  that 
which  was  addressed  to  the  Builders’  Society  on 
the  19th  of  March  last : — 

“ To  the  Memhers  of  the  Miwiter  Builders'  Associution. 

Gentlemen, — We,  the  Con/erence  of  the  'Building 
Trades,  amalgamated  for  the  purpose  of  attaining  the 
nine  hours  per  da3’,  deem  it  e.xpedient  once  more  to  com- 
municate with  you  on  the  question  at  issue. 

You  doubtless  are  fully  aware  of  the  whole  of  our 
proceedings  since  we  last  addressed  you,  and  these  pro- 
ceedings, we  ore  convinced,  cannot  fail  to  have  their  due 
weight  with  yourselves. 

Supported  . as  our  claim  is  by  the  public  press,  ac- 
knowledged favourably  by  the  Association  of  Architects, 
advocated  from  the  pulpit,  and  our  own  energetic  and 
persevering  efforts,  cannot  faU  to  call  forth  your  entire 
approval. 

Yom  ‘resolutions’  submitted  to  us  do  not  e.xpress 
anything  deflmte,  but  to  enter  into  debate  on  this  ques- 
tion, by  letter,  would  be  next  to  impossible,  and  it  is  not 
our  intention. 

Tliis  much  we  may  be  allowed  to  say,  that  we  cou- 

* Tlie  following  builders  were  present: — Messrs. 
Dunnage  (W.  Cubitt  and  Co.),  Kelk,  Lucas,  Lee,  H.  Lee, 
jun.  Myers,  T.  Piper,  Mansfield,  Aid.  Lawrence,  W.  Piper, 
C.  Lucas,  J.  Rigby,  Plucknctt,  Soward,  G.  Bird.  Rider, 
Stephens,  J.  Bird,  E.  Bird,  Watts,  Todd,  Browne,  Homer, 
Ashby,  Abbott,  Arding,  Turner.  Oxford,  Higgs,  Rearl, 
Patrick,  Patman,  Outhwaite,  Morris,  Adamson,  .Aris, 
Trollope,  Hocken,  Dove,  Birkett,  Bywater,  Gray,  Wood, 
Coles,  Henshaw,  Coleman,  Turner,  Heeps,  Pickering, 
Waller,  Harrisen,  Baiton,  and  about  twenty  others. 


sider  this  movement  has  been  agitated  long  enough  to 
entitle  us  to  claim  either  your  sanction  or  rejection. 

And  not  doubting  that  it  has  been  discussed  in  your 
Association,  we  respectfully  request  an  answer  from  your 
meeting  in  April  next,  whether  you  will  concede  the  ‘ nine 
hours  ’ as  a day’s  work — ‘ Yes  ’ or  ‘ No.' 

I have  the  honour  to  be,  on  behalf  of  the  Congress, 
yours  most  respectfully, 

(Signed)  Georgk  Potter,  Secretary, 

“ IDth  March,  ISsg.”  96,  Denbigh-street,  S.W. 

The  resolutions  referred  to  in  the  above  letter 
were  agreed  to  on  the  2Gth  of  August  last,  and 
declared  that  the  question,  although  orighmlly 
raised  by  the  carpenters  and  joiners,  was  really  a 
question  involving  all  trades;  and  that,  as  there  was 
no  law  to  compel  workmen  to  labour  for  any  given 
number  of  hours,  the  question  amounted  to  an 
alteration  in  the  rate  of  wages,  which  no  circum- 
stances of  the  iiresent  times  appeared  to  warrant. 
There  appeared  to  be  some  feeling  on  the  part  of 
the  workmen,  on  account  of  their  deputation  not 
having  been  received,  but  the  reason  was  this. 
The  carpenters  and  joiners  first  requested  a 
meeting,  and  they  attended  in  considerable 
numbers,  and  stated,  the  masters  believed,  all 
the  reasons  which  could  be  advocated  in  favour  of 
such  a movement.  It  seemed  that  subsequently 
a union,  or  amalgamation  of  all  the  various  trades, 
was  brought  about;  and  they  also  requested  a 
deputation,  which  was  nob  acceded  to,  as  it  was 
felt  that  they  could  only  go  over  the  same 
ground  again ; but  not  intending  any  discourtesy, 
or  want  of  feeling,  towards  the  men.  Having 
thus  stated  what  had  been  done,  be  hoped  the 
meeting  w'ould  not  separate  without  passing  some 
opinion  upon  the  important  subject  submitted  for 
their  consideration. 

Mr.  Charles  Lucas  proposed  the  first  reso- 
lution, as  follows : — 

“ That  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting  it  is  not  expedient 
to  accede  to  the  request  of  the  letter  dated  19th  March, 
because  the  present  arrangement  of  hours  is  the  most 
convenient  to  all  parties  and  does  not  involve  such  an 
amount  of  time  as  to  bring  the  buOding- workmen  at  «dl 
within  the  limit  of  those  on  whose  belialf  the  public 
interest  has  been  excited  and  its  benevolence  aroused ; — 
the  hours  now  being  from  six  o’clock  in  the  morning  to 
half-past  five  in  the  afternoon,  with  one  hour  and  a half 
interval  for  meals.  Much  inconvenience  would rcsultfrom 
tiie  discontinuance  of  work  at  so  early  an  hour  as  half- 
past four,  involving  as  it  would  the  stoppage  of  all 
machinery,  plant,  cattle,  &c.” 

In  his  opinion,  the  claims  put  forward  by  the 
Conference  were  unreasonable,  and  if  acceded  to 
would  eutail  a prodigious  loss  upon  the  public. 

Mr.  George  Myers  seconded  the  resolution, 
which  w’as  put  from  the  chair,  and  carried  as  the 
unanimous  feeling  of  the  meeting. 

Mr.  Dunnage  (of  the  firm  of  W.  Cubitt  and 
Co.),  proposed  the  second  resolution,  which  was 
in  the  following  words  : — 

“ That  if  the  builders  were  to  admit  the  principle  .sought 
by  the  workmen,  they  would  take  upon  themselves  the 
responsibility  of  taxing  the  public  more  than  ten  percent., 
and  establish  a regulation  which  must  necessarily  govern 
labour  and  its  value  with  all  other  trades  throughout  the 
kingdom.  That,  acting  upon  this  impression,  this  meet- 
ing records  its  opinion,  that  there  is  no  sufficient  reason 
at  this  present  time  to  justify  such  an  ailvance  as  is 
demanded  by  what  is  called  the  ‘uine-liours  movement.’ 
During  the  past  year  the  desire  of  the  master-builders  to 
meet  every  reasonable  demand  has  been  evinced  by  the 
fact  that  they  have  given  up,  without  reduction  of  wages, 
one  hour  and  a half  on  each  Saturday  afternoon ; and,  so 
lately  as  the  year  18S3,  they  agreeil  to  an  advance  of  ten 
per  cent,  on  the  wages  then  paid,  by  reason  of  wliich  the 
skilled  workmen,  on  an  average,  now  receive  33s.  for 
584  hoars’  labour.  That,  for  these  reasons  among  others, 
it  is  the  opinion  of  this  meeting,  that  the  request  for  nine 
liuurs  to  be  paid  for  as  ten  hour.s,  ought  not  to  be  acceded 
to.” 

Mr.  Kelk  seconded  tbe  motion. 

After  a short  conversation,  in  which  it  was 
stated  that  skilled  workmen,  in  connection  with 
the  building  trade  were  now  able  to  earn  5s.  6d. 
per  day,  or  33s.  per  week,  the  Chairman  put  the 
resolution,  which  was  carried  unanimously. 

The  Chairman  having  expressed  a hope  that  the 
meeting  would  not  separate  without  eliciting 
some  remarks  from  the  gentlemen  who  had 
attended, — 

Mr.  Turner  said  he  had  been  induced  to  attend 
this  meeting  of  bis  fellow-tradesmen,  because  he 
considered  the  question  at  issue  to  be  to  them  one 
of  the  most  important  and  momentous  which  had 
ever  been  raised  in  his  lifetime.  The  question  of 
wages  was  one  which  affected  the  employer  as 
well  as  the  employed.  They  lived  in  an  age  of 
severe  competition,  and  how,  he  asked,  could  they 
compete  successfully  if  there  was  not  something 
like  uniformity  of  wages  among  the  building 
interest.  He  happened  to  know,  however,  that 
uniformity  was  not  the  rule,  as  there  w'ere  certain 
large  firms  which  did  not  pay  5s.  6d.  a day  to 
their  workmen.  There  were  gentlemen  present 
from  some  of  the  largest  firms  in  the  metrppolis, 
who  could  refute  what  he  said  if  it  were  not  true, 
and  who  could  assert  that  they  paid  5s.  6d.  a day 
to  all  hands.  For  his  own  part,  he  thought  it 
most  unjust  to  pay  5s.  6d-  per  day  without  refer- 


ence to  the  ability  of  the  men.  lie  had  men  in 
his  employment  who  were  not  worth  5s.  6d.  a day, 
and  why  should  lie  be  compelled  to  pay  that  sum 
to  men  who  could  not  earn  it  ? He  had  no  objec- 
tion to  pay  it  to  honest  industry  and  perseverance, 
as  the  extra  6d.  per  day  should  he  an  incentive  to 
labour;  but  he  ohjected’to  place  the  bad  workman 
on  the  same  level  as  tbe  good.  He  was  glad 
to  see  the  trade  united  on  this  question,  for  he 
had  long  felt  that  they  looked  upon  each  other  too 
much  as  competitors  and  antagonists;  and  that 
they  ought  to  be  bound  together  by  a band  of 
wire,  and  not  by  a rope  of  sand.  The  fact  was, 
they  competed  too  much  with  each  other,  and  as  a 
body  they  contained  no  common  elements  of 
cohesion.  This  should  not  be ; and  he  assured 
such  men  as  Mr.  Lee,  Mr.  Lucas,  aud  Mr.  Myers, 
that  if  they  and  similar  men  would  combine  for 
an  object  like  the  present,  hundreds  of  the  small 
employers  would  gather  round  them.  Whatever 
men  like  Mr.  Myers  or  Mr.  Lee  did  would  rule 
the  trade ; and,  if  they  would  set  the  trade  an 
example,  they  might  depend  upon  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  general  body  of  employers.  Tbe  in- 
terest of  the  workingman  and  the  master  was  one, 
and  identical;  and  the  sooner  the  vexed  question 
was  settled,  the  better  would  it  be  for  the  men, 
the  masters,  and  tbe  public. 

A Gentleman  suggested  whether,  as  considerable 
misapprehension  existed  on  this  subject,  it  might 
not  be  desirable  that  means  should  be  taken  to 
exhibit  to  the  public  the  true  position  of  the 
question  at  issue.  The  workmen  put  forward  a 
statement  that  “their  claims  had  been  advocated 
from  the  pulpit.”  Now  he  ventured  to  say  that 
this  was  not  the  fact ; as,  whatever  interest  might 
naturally  be  felt  by  the  clergy  for  the  over- worked 
shirt-makers  and  poor  sempstresses,  their  cases 
were  by  no  means  analogous  to  that  of  skilled 
workmen  earning  333-  per  w’cek.  He  should  be 
glad  to  see  a resolution  passed  giving  the  com- 
mittee power  to  advertise  the  resolutions  agi-eed 
to  that  day  as  generally  as  possible. 

Mr.  Abbot  said  he  wonld  have  great  pleasure  in 
seconding  the  proposition  just  made,  as  he  con- 
sidered it  very  desirable  that  the  public  should 
not  be  misinformed  on  this  subject.  With  regard 
to  the  Church  advocating  a question  of  this 
nature,  a friend  of  his  bad  told  him  that  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Cadman,  of  St.  George’s  in  the  East,  bad 
been  requested  to  advocate  the  cause  of  what  was 
called  “ the  nine-hours  movement,”  and  be  bad 
declined  to  do  so  because  he  considered  the  claims 
of  the  workmen  unreasonable  and  impracticable. 

Mr.  Lucas  said  he  doubted  whether  iu  any  other 
business  the  hours  of  laboiu*  terminated  at  half- 
past five  o’clock. 

Mr.  Abbot  said  he  hoped  the  resolutions  agreed 
to  that  day  would  be  advertised  in  the  Builder, 
wheie  the  trade  could  see  them. 

Mr.  Piper. — Of  course:  that  is  our  Time$. 

A resolution  was  then  agreed  to  authorizing  the 
advertising  of  the  resolutions. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Todd,  a resolution  was 
also  passed  directing  that  the  resolutions  agreed  to 
at  that  meeting  be  communicated  to  the  Conference 
of  the  building  trades  workmen. 

A Gentleman  inquired  what  course  it  might  be 
desirable  to  take  in  case  tbe  men  refused  to  accept 
the  resolutions  of  the  meeting,  and  “ struck.” 

The  Chairman  said  he  thought  it  would  be 
more  advisable  not  to  discuss  such  an  alternative 
until  it  arose. 

Mr.  Morris  expressed  his  opinion,  that  union 
among  the  masters  was  most  desirable  in  case  of 
any  exigency,  such  as  that  referred  to. 

Mr.  Lee  deprecated  any  discussion  upon  the 
subject  as  premature.  They  had  met  that  day  to 
give  an  answer  to  the  men,  and  he  did  not  think 
it  desirable  that  they  should  arrive  at  any  hasty 
determination  as  to  what  should  be  done  in  the 
future.  If  any  strike  should  take  place  it  would 
tlien  be  time  enough  to  hold  another  meeting, 
and  consult  as  to  what  should  be  done.  He 
hoped  also  that  nothing  might  occur  to  interrupt 
the  good  feeling  between  masters  and  workmen. 

Mr.  Morris  explained,  that  he  did  not  wish  to 
be  understood  as  giving  any  other  counsel.  He 
would  treat  the  men  with  every  consideration 
and  courtesy. 

Mr.  Arding  said  that  he  felt  personally  obliged 
to  the  Builders’  Society,  for  having  called  the 
meeting,  and  he  was  assured  that  the  good  feeling 
and  sound  sense  of  the  employers  would  induce 
them  to  call  another  meeting  if  necessary.  He 
thought  they  had  all  reason  to  be  grateful  to  tbe 
chairman,  and  he  begged  to  move  a vote  of 
thanks  to  him. 

The  vote  having  been  unanimously  accorded, 

Tbe  chairman  acknowledged  tbe  compliment, 
and  the  proceedings  terminated. 
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COST  OF  CEILIXG-PAIXTIXG. 

Sib  Petee  Paul  Rube>'S  received  for  his 
painting  of  the  grand  Plafond,  at  the  Banque^i- 
ing  House,  ^^^litehall,  the  sum  of  4,000/.  The 
space  covered  by  this  painting  is  about  400  yards, 
so  that  he  was  paid  nearly  10/.  a yard.  Sir  James 
Thornhill,  the  first  Englishman  who  received 
knighthood  for  his  ability  in  art,  was  paid  only  3/. 
a yard  for  the  laborious  work  on  the  ceiling  of 
Greenwich  Hospital,  and  only  1/.  a yard  for  paint- 
ing the  ornaments  on  the  walls.  This  employ- 
ment he  was  appointed  to  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne;  but  the  work  was  not  completed  until  the 
reign  of  King  George  I.  He  commenced  in  1708, 
and  finished  in  1727,  and  was  paid  altogether 
6,685/. 

The  valuation  of  the  work,  after  many  attempts 
to  screw  down  the  painter,  was  made  by  the 
directors  of  the  hospital,  after  consulting  the 
following  artists  then  residing  in  London, — Van- 
dervelt.  Cooper,  Richardson,  Sykes,  and  Hegard, 
— who  decided  in  favour  of  Sir  James,  and 
reported  that  the  performance  was  equal  to  any- 
thing of  the  kind  in  England,  and  superior  in  the 
numbers  of  figures  and  ornaments. 

“ The  Duke  of  Montague,”  says  Sir  James 
Thornhill,  in  his  memorial  to  the  commissioners 
for  building’^the  hospital,  “ paid  Monsieur  Rosso, 
for  his  saloon,  2,000/.  and  kept  an  extraordinary 
table  for  him,  his  friends,  and  servants,  for  two 
years,  while  the  work  was  doing,  at  an  e.\pense 
estimated  at  500/.  per  annum.” 

Signor  Verrio  was  paid  for  the  whole  palaces  of 
Windsor  and  Hampton  Court  ceilings,  sides,  and 
back  stairs  at  Ss.  a foot,  which  is  3/.  12s.  a yard, 
exclusive  of  gilding,  had  wine  daily  allowed  to 
him,  lodgings  in  the  palaces,  and,  when  his  eye- 
sight failed  him,  a pension  of  200/.  per  annum, 
and  an  allowance  of  wine  for  life. 

Signor  Rizi  had  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford  1,000/. 
for  painting  three  rooms;  for  the  little  chapel  at 
Bulstrode,  600/.;  from  Lord  Burlington,  for  his 
staircase,  700/. ; Signor  Pellegrini,  of  the  Duke  of 
Portland,  for  work  in  his  house,  800/.  and  for  a 
small  picture  over  a chimney-piece,  50/.;  of  the 
Earl  of  Burlington,  for  the  sides  of  his  hall,  200/. 

Other  instances  might  be  given  to  show  the 
large  amount  of  employment  this  now  compara- 
tively unused  description  of  house-decoration 
afforded  to  artists  of  ability. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Hereford. — The  works  at  Maiden  church,  in  the 
--bounty  of  Hereford,  delayed  for  a few  months 
in  consequence  of  the  dangerous  accident  that 
occurred  to  the  builder  and  his  foreman,  are  now 
recommenced  and  will  be  proceeded  with,  with  the 
despatch  requisite  to  ensure  completion  towards 
the  early  part  of  next  autumn.  The  body  of  the 
old  church  had  become  much  dilapidated,  the 
walls  being,  on  an  average,  12  inches  out  of  the 
perpendicular,  while  the  west  walls  toppled  over 
as  much  as  2 feet  6 inches.  The  roof  had  also 
become  dangerously  rotten.  There  was  therefore 
no  alternative  but  to  take  down  and  entirely  re- 
build the  nave,  aisles,  and  porches.  The  tower, 
steeple,  and  chancel  will  remain,  aud  the  new 
nave  and  aisles  will  occupy  the  old  site,  aud  the 
pillars,  arches,  and  every  other  object  of  interest 
will  be  carefully  preserved,  restored,  and  brought 
into  the  design  of  the  new  structure.  The  works 
are  being  carried  out  by  Mr.  Noden,  of  Leominster, 
from  the  designs  and  under  the  superintendence 
of  Sir.  Nicholson,  of  Hereford,  the  diocesan 
architect. 

Semerton.  — The  foundation  of  a memorial 
church  to  George  Herbert,  has  been  laid  in  the 
parish  of  Bemerton.  The  site  is  a little  beyond 
the  present  church,  on  the  road  to  Wilton. 
It  is  to  be  in  the  Decorated  style  of  archi- 
tecture, and  will  consist  of  a nave,  north  and 
south  aisles,  aud  a chancel,  on  the  north  side 
of  which  will  be  a tower,  surmounted  by  a bell- 
turret.  The  length  of  the  building  will  be  104 
feet,  and  its  width  about  53  feet ; aud  it  will 
afford  accommodation  for  355  persons.  Mr. 
Wyatt,  of  London,  is  the  architect ; Mr.  Miles,  of 
Shaftesbury,  the  builder;  and  Mr.  Howitt,  of 
Wilton,  the  clerk  of  the  works. 

Worcester. — At  a meeting  of  the  subscribers  to 
the  fund  for  erecting  an  ornamental  stained-glass 
window  in  the  eastern  end  of  Worcester  Cathedral, 
the  honorary  secretary  intimated  that  the  amount 
at  present  actually  subscribed  or  promised  was 
about  600/.  and  suggested  the  desirability  of 
taking  the  necessary  steps  for  securing  designs 
from  the  best  artists  for  the  window  ; subsequently 
commencing  the  filling  in  of  the  first  or  higher 
portion  of  it,  until  such  time  as  the  state  of  the 
funds  would  allow  of  the  completion.  The  entire 
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cost  of  the  window  will  be  something  like  1,050/. 
A resolution  was  adopted  to  the  eftect  that  the 
work  of  filling  in  the  window  with  stained  glass 
should,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  dean  and 
chapter,  be  at  once  commenced;  aud  advertise- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  inserted  in  various 
newspapers,  inviting  artists  to  send  in  designs  by 
the  1st  July  next. 

Ply. — The  dean  and  chapter  of  Ely  have  deter- 
mined upon  the  restoration  of  the  central  octagon 
and  lantern  of  the  cathedral,  as  a memorial  of  the 
late  Dean  Peacock.  According  to  the  estimate  of 
Mr.  Scott,  the  expense  will  be  5,000/.  for  which  a 
subscription  has  been  opened. 

Manchester. — The  removal  of  the  loftiest  and 
most  conspicuous  church-spire  in  Manchester,  that 
of  St.  Mary’s,  the  Parade,  says  the  local  Courier, 
has  naturally  excited  much  notice.  Representa- 
tions of  its  unsafe  state  were  made  to  the  dean 
and  chapter  by  the  corporation  of  Manchester, 
and  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  at  once  took 
steps  to  render  the  sacred  edifice  secure.  The 
work  of  demolition  was  entrusted  to  Mr.  J.  W. 
Graham,  stonemason.  It  is  intended  to  take  down 
the  spire  to  the  base  of  the  columns,  and  not  re- 
build it  at  present.  The  spire  was  originally  186 
feet  high.  The  plan  of  constructing  the  tower 
and  spire  was  very  unsound.  The  iron  bands  in 
the  steeple  had  corroded  with  the  wet,  expanded, 
and  split  the  stone.  The  balance-weight  of  the 
20  feet  vane  corroded  and  fell  many  months  ago. 
The  removal  of  the  heavy  stonework  Las  been 
effected  safely. 

Pichmond  (Yorkshire). — Part  of  a fund,  col- 
lected towards  the  restoration  of  Trinity  Church, 
Richmond,  has  been  expended  in  replacing  the  in- 
formed windows  of  the  nave  by  others  more  in 
harmony  with  the  new  east  window,  the  chief 
feature  of  the  present  improvements.  This  was 
furnished  from  Messrs.  Hodgson,  of  York.  Mr. 
Barnett  was  the  artist  employed  by  them.  The 
window  contains  three  figures — the  central  that 
of  the  Saviour.  To  the  right  is  St.  Paul,  with 
sword  and  book ; and  to  the  left  St.  Peter,  with 
keys.  Above  the  chief  lights,  and  filling  the  re- 
mainder of  the  window,  are  the  figures  of  two 
angels,  bearing  scrolls.  The  unsightly  chancel 
arch  has  also  been  removed,  and  has  been  replaced 
by  a dressed  stone  arch,  harmonizing  with  the 
character  of  the  new  windows  and  the  rest  of  the 
church. 

Durham. — The  Dean  aud  Chapter  of  Durham 
propose  to  restore  the  central  tower  of  the  cathe- 
dral. It  is  intended  to  recase  the  whole  of  the 
tower,  down  to  what  is  termed  the  “ bell-ringers’ 
walk,”  and  the  buttresses  are  to  be  restored  for 
20  feet  lower.  The  architecture  will,  in  all  essen- 
tial particulars,  be  the  same  as  at  present,  but  the 
workmanship  will  be  very  different,  as  stone  work 
is  to  be  substituted  for  the  cement  in  which  the 
tower  is  now  enclosed.  The  work  will  be  com- 
menced as  soon  as  possible,  and  will  occupy 
nearly  two  years. 

Butterwick-in-Pyedale. — A new  chapel-of-ease 
to  the  church  of  St.  Michael,  at  Barton-le-Street, 
just  completed  at  Butterwick,  has  been  opened  for 
Divine  service.  Tlie  edifice  is  situate  on  the  south 
bank  of  the  Rye,  immediately  adjoining  the 
village  and  the  bridge  which  carries  the  Kirby- 
moorside-road  across  the  river.  The  architects 
are  Messrs.  Tuke  and  Metcalf,  of  Bishop  Auckland, 
and  the  erection  of  the  edifice  has  been  carried 
out  by  Mr.  John  C.  Tealc,  of  Malton.  The  build- 
ing is  in  the  Early  English  style.  The  exterior 
presents  a porch,  nave,  and  turret.  The  nave 
contains  nine  pointed  lights,  three  on  the  north, 
three  on  the  south,  one  east  window,  and  two  in 
the  west  end.  The  nave  is  slated,  and  the  east 
gable  is  surmounted  by  a universal  cross,  of  moor 
stone.  The  west  gable  has  a bell-turret,  flanked 
at  all  the  angles,  with  buttresses  rising  from 
corbels.  The  whole  of  the  windows  are  glazed  in 
alternate  squares  of  green  and  white.  The  bulk 
of  the  building  is  of  Appleton  stone,  but  the 
arches  are  of  Kildenley.  The  sculptured  bosses 
of  the  doors  and  windows  have  been  executed  by 
Mr.  James  Teale,  of  Malton.  The  chapel  is  stalled 
to  seat  about  100  persons,  and  the  woodwork,  of 
deal,  is  stained  oak  and  varnished.  The  edifice  is 
warmed  by  an  ornamental  stove,  with  a descending 
flue.  The  flue  is  of  open  woodwork,  stained  oak, 
having  three  centres  springing  from  corbels,  the 
apices  of  which  are  trefoliated.  The  chapel  has 
been  erected  at  a cost  of  from  300/.  to  400/.  in- 
cluding the  purchase  of  the  site  and  the  expense 
of  conveying  it  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Commis- 
sioners. 

Carlisle. — A temporary  church,  in  West  Tower- 
street,  has  been  opened  for  divine  service.  Tlie 
structure  is  of  wood,  and  is  situated  on  the  south 
side  of  West  Tower-street,  the  site  being  given 
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free,  so  long  as  it  should  be  required,  by  Joseph 
Ferguson,  esq.  of  Morton.  The  building  is  calcu- 
lated to  seat  about  400  persons.  Its  length  is 
53  feet,  and  width  37  feet,  and  it  is  entered  by  a 
porch,  having  doors  on  the  right  and  left.  The 
seats  are  of  plain  deal,  with  inclined  backs.  It  is 
lighted  at  each  end  by  large  windows,  one  above 
the  altar  and  pulpit,  and  the  other  above  the 
entrance.  Gas  has  been  introduced.  TTie  floor  is 
of  asphaltum,  and  the  roof  is  slated  aud  plastered. 
It  was  erected  by  Messrs.  Cameron  and  Briggs, 
joiners,  .and  Mr.  John  Hodgson  was  the'architect. 
The  total  cost  ^"ill  not  exceed  180/.  towards  which 
sum  143/.  have  already  been  subscribed.  The 
scheme  originated  with  the  bishop. 

Millom. — Some  workmen  at  the  Millom  parish 
church,  says  the  Ulverston  Advertiser,  removed 
the  roughcast  and  rubble  within  the  pane-work 
of  the  remarkable  vesica  or  fish-shaped  window  at 
the  west  end  of  the  aisle,  with  the  view  of  ascer- 
taining whether  any  indications  of  the  original 
tracery  of  the  window  could  be  found.  The  original 
tracery,  almost  perfect  in  form,  was  brought  to 
light  from  the  mass  of  rubbish  under  which  it  has 
probably  lain  hid  for  upwards  of  a century.  It 
proves  to  he  a specimen  of  the  Decorated  order 
of  architecture.  Drawings  were  taken,  as  the  old 
tracery,  though  almost  perfect  in  form,  is  in  parts 
crumbling  and  liable  to  fall  in  pieces.  The 
incumbent  has  decided  to  restore  this  window. 

Ormskirk. — A number  of  the  Ormskirk  parish 
church  windows  are  to  be  restored,  at  the  expense 
of  several  persons,  as  memorials  or  contributions. 
The  new  east  window  is  to  be  from  a design  by 
Mr.  Paley,  of  Lancaster,  architect,  and  executed 
by  Messrs.  Forrest  and  Co.  of  Liverpool.  The 
subject  is  to  be  the  Ascension  of  Christ.  Mr. 
J.  P.  Heywood,  of  Liv’erpool,  prov ides  this  wdndow. 
Another  contributed  by  Mrs.  Webb,  of  Brook- 
lands,  has  just  been  put  up  In  the  north  side  of 
the  church.  Faith,  Hope,  and  Love  are  the  sub- 
jects, and  Messrs.  Forrest  and  Co.  of  Liverpool  are 
the  artists. 

Pdinburgh. — TheReforraed  Presbyterian  Church 
people  at  Lady  Lawson’s  Wynd  arc  about  to 
erect  a new  edifice  at  George  IV.  Bridge,  nearly 
opposite  the  Rev.  Dr.  Alexander’s  new  church. 
The  plans  have  been  selected  from  a number  of 
competitive  designs,  and  are  by  Mr.  Leadbctter, 
architect. 


ARCHITECTURAL  INSTITUTE  OF 
SCOTL.AND. 

At  the  meeting  held  on  Tuesday,  April  lOtli, 
the  report  of  the  council  upon  the  drawings  sent 
in  competition  for  the  prizes  offered  by  the  Insti- 
tute was  read,  and  the  medals  were  delivered  to 
the  successful  competitors,  viz. : — 

I.— For  a Perspective  Line  Drawing. 

Mi'dal. 

Francis  D.  G.  Stanley,  apprentice  to  Messrs.  Brown  and 
Warclrop,  architects,  Edinburgh. 

II. — For  a series  of  Drawings  of  Architectural  Details, 

measured  aud  drawn  from  the  originals, 
il/edu/. 

John  Alexander  Hamilton,  apprentice  to  David  Rhind,  esq. 
architect,  Edinburgh. 

III. — For  the  best  Original  Design,- subject,  a Screen. 

.Medal. 

James  Lcsscls,  asprentice  to  John  Lcsscls,  esq.  architect, 
Edinburgh. 

Meritinf;  Honourable  Mention. 

Ist.- G.  A.  Aitken,  apprentice  to  Messrs.  Pcildio  and 
Kinnear.  architects,  Edinburgh. 

2nd.— J.ames  Shepherd,  apprentice  to  Wra.  Smith,  esq. 
architect,  Aberdeen. 


DESIGNS  FOR  THE  MANCHESTER  ASSIZE 
COURTS. 

The  designs  for  the  Manchester  Assize  Courts, 
including  the  three  selected  for  the  premiums  of 
250/.  150/.  and  100/.  respectively,  are  displayed 
at  the  Royal  Manchester  Institution,  where  they 
have  been  inspected  during  the  week  by  tl>e 
county  magistrates.  The  cle.5igns  arc  very  various 
in  style  of  architectirre.  The  fir>'  prize  has  been 
given  to  Mr.  Waterhouse,  of  Manchester;  the 
second  to  Mr.  T.  Allom ; and  the  third  to  Mr. 
John  Robinson.  The  designs  were  to  be  on  view 
to  the  public  on  and  after  Wednesday,  until 
Saturday,  the  23rd  instant. 

; The  designs  were  first  reduced  to  seven,  and 
' the  Committee  called  to  their  assistance  Jlr. 
D.ivid  Bollhouse,  to  “ ascertain  how  fur  their 
contributors  had  complied  with  the  instructions 
issued;  and  pai-ticularly  with  that  portion  of 
them  which  limits  the  total  cost  of  all  the  erec- 
tions required,  including  fixtures,  fittings,  the 
bovindary  fences,  heating  and  lighting  apparatus, 
draining,  and  all  matters  necessary  for  carrying 
out  the  proposed  works,  to  the  sum  of  70,000/.” 

The  selected  design  (by  Mr.  Waterhouse)  Is 
Gothic  in  style.  The  courts,  &c.  comprised  in  the 
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principal  buikling  form  on  plan  a rectangle,  250 
feet  by  150  feet,  except  where  Scott-street  runs 
into  it  on  the  north-east  (Cothani-street)  side,  and 
where  the  principal  entrance  projects  beyond  the 
facade.  Taking  the  central  line  of  Great  Ducie- 
street,  the  fagadc  will  stand  back  more  than  100 
feet,  a fine  open  space  being  thus  left.  The  height 
from  base  to  parapet  will  be  nearly  60  feet,  and 
through  and  above  the  open  tracery  of  the  parapet 
will  be  seen  the  steejily-pitched  roofs,  there  being 
pavilions  over  the  principal  entrance  and  at  the 
angles,  rising  to  a considerable  altitude.  An  illu- 
minated clock  turret  will  crown  the  chief  en- 
trance, and  behind  will  r's2  a central  tower  200 
feet  high,  with  gabled  sides  and  slated  spire,  serving 
as  a ventilating  shaft.  The  windows  of  the  base- 
ment story  will  be  coupled  ; those  of  the  principal 
story,  of  three  lights  wltli  traceried  heads ; and 
those  of  the  upper  floor  more  deeply  recessed, 
with  detached  marble  shafts  between  each  group. 
The  central  porch  will  have  open  arches,  with 
canopied  statues  above,  and  there  is  an  octagonal 
staircase  turret  on  the  Soutliball-street  side. 
Though  the  building  will  be  faced  with  stone,  it 
is  considered  by  the  architect  that  grey  and  red 
gp’anite  in  small  quantities  (as  in  columns  and 
elsewhere)  might  be  effectively  introduced.  At 
the  Great  Uucie-slrcet  and  Cotham-street  angle 
of  the  plot  will  1)0  the  Judges’  lodgings,  com- 
mttnicating  with  tlie  Courts  by  means  of  a corridor 
at  tlie  back  of  a court-yard,  forming  the  carriage 
entrance  to  the  lodgings;  and  the  entire  frontage 
to  Great  Ducic-street  will  be  350  feet  long. 

The  entrance  for  the  public  will  he  by  tiiree 
easy  flights  of  steps,  leading  through  an  open 
vestibule,  40  feet  by  25  feet,  into  a central-ball, 
100  feet  by  50  feet  and  70  feet  high,  having  an 
ornamental  timber-framed  roof.  This  hall  will 
give  ready  access  to  all  parts  of  the  building  by 
various  corridors  and  staircases. 

The  two  principal  Courts  will  be  at  the  north 
and  e.ast  angles  of  the  central  hall.  They  will 
each  be  66  feet  by  10  feet  and  40  feet  high  ; the 
ceilings  being  flat  in  the  centre,  with  inclined 
ends  and  sides.  The  Judges’  retiring-rooms  will 
bo  placed  back  to  back,  with  a connecting  corridor. 
The  Sheriff’s  Court,  40  feet  by  25  feet  will  be 
immediately  contiguous  to  the  Crown  Court;  and 
the  Grand  Jury  Room  and  the  Palatine  Chancery 
Court  will  be  in  tlie  upper  story. 


COJIPETITIONS. 

jBlachlurn  Workhouse.  — The  ratepayers  of 
Hlackbnrii  are  about  to  erect  a new  union  work- 
house, at  a cost  of  1-1,000?.  to  accommodate  700 
inmates.  The  Board  of  Guardians  offered  a pre- 
mium of  50Z.  for  the  best-approved  plans,  &c.  and 
issued  printed  invitations  to  architects  to  compete 
for  the  same,  and  designs  were  sent  in  from  ten 
parties.  The  guardians  have  placed  the  whole  of 
them  in  the  board-room  for  public  in.spection. 

Jtoiial  Medical  Benevolent  College,  JEpsom. — 
The  Council  have  elected  Mr.  George  Elkington, 
of  Cannon-street  West,  architect  to  the  College, 
having  received  twenty-two  applications  for  the 
appointment,  in  reply  to  the  recent  advertisement 
in  the  Builder. 


THE  RESTORATION  OF  HEREFORD 
CATHEDRAL. 

Sin, — E.KCUSC  my  saying  that,  after  the  acciilentally 
erroneous  statements  made  on  the  faith  of,  I have  no 
doubt,  a very  well  intending  corresiiondent,  as  to  the 
restorations  uf  this  cathedral,  1 think  your  corrections  of 
them  are  scarcely  sufilciently  clear  to  prevent  misappre- 
hension.* In  your  first  article  you  say  that  “Hereford 
Cathedra!  is  undergoini'  a process,  not  of  restoration,  but ' 
of  renovation,  with  a vengeance.’’  This  seems  lounded 
on  what  follows,  that  “a  portion  is  said  to  he  restored,  • 
and  a greater  contrast  between  the  past  and  the  present ' 
cannot  well  be  imagined.”  Now,  it  is  pretty  clear  that 
this  statement  cannot  refer  to  any  part  of  tlie  work  re-  | 
cently  undertaken,  but  to  the  restorations  effected  under 
the  late  Mr.  Cottingham,  and  commenced  in  18‘JJ,  yet  the 
wording  would  connect  it  distinctly  with  what  is  iiniv 
doing.  The  same  may  be  said  of  your  remarks  on  the  ceil- 
ing, and  the  floor  of  the  nave,  which  were  executed  in  tlie  ' 
years  1949-50,  under  Mr.  Cottingham,  jun.  The  removal 
of  the  monumental  slabs  and  efQgies  took  place,  so  far  as 
I have  heard,  at  the  very  commencement  of  Mr.  Cottiii.g-  ! 
liam’s  operations  : all  I have  to  do  with  them  is  to  replace 
them  ; yet  your  correspondent  says  he  saw  them  being  re- 
moved from  the  floor,  about  six  week.s  ago ! I can  only  i 
say  that,  on  my  appointment,  in  1854,  1 found,  to  my  great  ■ 
disgust,  that  they  had  tor  the  most  part  been  stacked  up 
ii\  the  Chapter-house  yard,  or  stowed  away  in  the  eastern  I 
. chapels;  and  my  clerk  of  the  works  says  of  them,  “ 1 ! 
have  removed  no  brasses  or  slabs,  excepting  to  put  them 
to  a place  of  security,  for  they  were  thrown  about  very 
' recklessly  when  I came  here.  I took  the  same  precaution 
with  the  effigies,  at  a very  great  expense  to  the  contrac- 
tor.” Yon  will  see  from  the  above,  that  all  the  .state- 
ments made  respecting  the  actual  works,  though  so  made 


' * The  remark.s  in  question  referred  to  the  general 

•restoration  of  the  cathedral,  viewed  as  a continuous 
tvnrk,  without  any  reference  to  time,  and  are  confirmed 
ill  every  respect. 
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as  to  seem  as  if  aimed  at  the  works  commenced  last  year, 
relate,  in  fact,  to  those  commenced  in  1841,  and  discon- 
tinued about  seven  years  since. 

The  remaining  charge,  however,  does  relate  to  what  is 
now  doing ; and  I can  truly  say,  that  if  it  is  in  any  degree 
correct,  no  one  would  be  more  annoyed  at  it  than  myself. 
In  the  form  in  which  it  first  appeared,  I can  give  it  a very 
distinct  denial.  It  is  there  distinctly  stated,  that  the  re- 
mains  of  the  bishops,  whose  effigies  were  removed  by 
Mr.  Cottingham,  and  are  now  to  be  restored  (not  in  the 
sense  usually  understood  by  “restoration,”  but!  to  their 
places,  “ have  been  cast  to  the  dogs  and  the  manure-heap, 
drawn  foith  without  the  city,  anil  reburied  with  the 
liurial  of  an  ass!”  This  is  of  course  only  a rhetorical 
flouri.sh ; blit  so  far  Is  it  from  being  true,  even  in  the  most 
mitigated  sense,  that  1 believe  no  kind  of  disturbance  to 
internal  burials  has  taken  place  since  the  work  has 
recommenced.  There  might  have  been  such  disturbance 
when  the  internal  piers  were  restored  some  fifteen  years 
back  i but  of  this  I know  nothing.  All  I say  is  that 
nothing  of  the  kind  has  taken  place  now;  so  that  the 
flourish  in  question,  after  all  due  reduction  to  bring  it 
down  to  sober  matter  of  fact,  contains  a grossly  unjust 
accusation.  I have  inquired  very  carefully  into  the  re- 
mainder of  the  statement,  and  have  received  the  written 
depositions  of  several  of  the  workmen  employed.  I do 
not  know  the  case  of  my  own  proper  knowledge,  but 
from  all  the  information  I can  obtain  it  is  as  follows. 

The  foundations  of  all  the  eastem  part  of  the  cathe- 
dral had  to  be  underpinned  to  a considerable  deptli : in 
one  place  so  deep  as  1 7 feet.  In  opening  the  ground  for 
this  it  was,  as  has  been  the  case  in  churchyards  since  the 
clays  of  .Shakspearc,  fonnil  to  contain  bones,  not  skele- 
tons, but  hones  which  had  been  removed  before,  and  in 
some  places  deposited  in  holes  as  if  collected  while 
dieging  new  graves,  and  placed  together.  These,  when 
it  became  necessary  to  the  works  to  remove  them,  were 
deposited  in  au  extensive  excavation  which  had  been 
made  some  years  hack  by  Mr.  Cottingbam.'on  the  site  of 
the  ancient  chapter-house,  anil  in  another  excavation; 
and,  as  1 am  assured,  carefully  buried.  Anyone  who  has 
had  to  do  with  ancient  churchyards  knows  well  what 
numbers  of  bones  have  to  be  thus  removed  when  any 
work  has  to  be  carried  on.  "Bonehouses”  havefrom 
time  immemorial  been  erected  for  such  purposes;  hut 
in  this  case  the  two  excavations  in  question  seem  to  have 
been  deemed  proper  places  to  deposit  them.  There  has 
been  some  earth  removed  from  the  chapter -house  yard  ; 
but  I am  told  that  the  utmost  pains  have  been  taken  to 
ensure  the  absence  of  every  fragment  of  bone  from  it. 
The  clerk  of  the  works  says,  “ no  bones  have  ever  laid 
exposed  longer  than  necessary,  and  were  they  from  my 
dearest  relative  I could  not  have  respected  them  more.” 
The  depositions  of  the  workmen  all  assert  that  all  pos- 
sible care  was  taken,  and  that  the  bones  removed  were  all 
snch  as  had  been  removed  before. 

I cannot  say  more  of  it  than  that  I think  the  gentleman 
who  attributed  to  the  work  commenced  last  year  the 
faults  of  that  commenced  in  1841,  and  discontinued  seven 
or  eight  years  back,”  may  have  fallen  into  other  errors; 
and  that  I hope  and  believe  he  has  done  so. 

April  13.  Georoe  Gilbert  Scott. 

***  VVe  have  also  received  a letter  from  Mr.  W.  H. 
Lowder,  Mon.  Sec.  of  the  Oxford  Architectural  Society, 
but  are  unable  to  find  space  for  it.  Mr.  Lowder  says, — 
“ Tlie  pit  which  evokes  the  Latin  quotation  from  your 
correspondent  is,  I grant,  a melancholy  spectacle,  and  its 
history  is  still  more  so ; but  its  history  is  a thing  of  the 
past,  and  nothing  to  do  with  the  present  question.  It  is 
quite  true  that  there  are  bones  in  it,  but  these  bones  do 
not  come  from  the  interior  of  the  cathedral,  but  from  the 
necessary  e.xcavatioiis  for  the  underpinning  of  the  walls, 
which  were  ruinous.” 


PROVINCIAL  NEWS. 

Colchester.  — Two  netv  ho.spital  wards,  with 
office-s  attached,  are  being  added  to  the  Borough 
Union  Workhou.se,  by  Messrs.  Orrin  and  Elsdon, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  H.  W.  Hayward,  of 

this  town. Touching  the  appearance  of  insects 

in  St.  Peter’s  Church,  Colc-hester,  the  architect 
denies  that  the  furnace  is  placed  in  a vault  for- 
merly used  for  burials,  and  says  the  cause  of  tlie 
visitation  is  now  being  investigated. 

Blgth. — In  reply  to  the  advertisement  to  archi- 
tects for  designs  for  the  national  schools  at  Blytb, 
says  the  Gateshead  Observer,  eight  sets  of  plans 
were  sent  in  to  the  committee,  who  deckled  upon 
adopting  those  prepared  by  Mr.  Dunn,  of  New- 
castle, under  whose  superintendence  the  new 
buildings  will  be  commenced  immediately.  They 
are  to  consist  of  schools  to  accommodate  150 
boys  and  girls,  with  two  class-rooms,  and  a resi- 
dence for  a master  and  mistress  attached,  all  of 
stone.  The  site  is  in  the  parish  of  Horton  (a  por- 
tion being  reserved  for  a new  church). 

Neivcastle-under-Lyne. — The  committeetowhom 
the  preliminary  arrangements  were  entrusted  have 
received  a large  number  of  plans  in  answer  to 
their  advertisement  offering  a premium  of  20?. 
for  the  design  which  the  council  might  most 
approve.  The  following  are  the  names  of  the 
architects  who  liave  supplied  them,  besides  which 
there  arc  seven  designated  by  mottoes : — 
Messrs.  Ward  and  Son,  Hanley ; Messr.s.  Ford  and 
Meyei’,  Burslem;  Mr.  R.  Chapman,  Neivcastle ; 
Mr.  Robert  Edgar,  Stoke-on-Trent;  Mr.  Ralph 
Dain,  Burslem;  Mr.  Robert  Scrivener,  Hanley; 
Mr.  .Tames  Stevens,  Manchester  and  Macclesfield; 
Mr.  James  Murray,  Loudon ; Messrs.  Mason  and 
Layland,  Liverpool;  Messrs.  Holme  and  8tuhbs, 
Liverpool ; Mr.  W.  Hall,  Birmingham  ; Mr.  T.  H. 
Hutchin.son,  Birkenhead;  Mr.  Robert  Down, 
Bridgwater ; and  Mr.  J.  IM.  Johnson,  Lichfield. 
The  plans  are  open  for  inspection. 


* He  really  did  nothing  of  the  kind. 
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Jersey. — Tlie  massive  breakwater  alono-  the 
E.splanade,  says  the  Jersey  2'imes,  is  regularly 
advancing : upwards  of  240  feet  of  solid  work, 
24  feet  high  from  the,  sea-line,  is  completed,  with 
solid  granite  blocks,  on  a prepared  bed  of  rough 
stonework.  The  works  are  facilitated  by  a double 
railway  and  traversing  platform,  the  contrivance 
of  the  contractor.  The  promenade  and  roadway 
will,  by  tliis  improvement,  be  widened  24  feet, 
and  the  sea  entirely  prevented  from  breaking  over 
the  road. 


SPURGEONIA.— COMPETITIONIA. 

Ix  a large  room,  with  galleries  deck’d. 

The  Spurgeon  designs  were  ranged. 

Two  designs  by  designers  were  voted. 

The  first  and  the  third  being  named. 

But  another  design  the  church  select. 

For  it  the  first  was  changed. 

The  true  worth  of  the  first,  50?.  denoted; 

The  third  witli  it  was  ranged; 

And  the  other — the  chosen  of  Spurgeon  and 
deacons — 

Declared  “the  best  basis”  for  readings  and  teach- 
ings. 

But  to  turn  from  this  tale,  which  every  one  knows. 

To  another  much  like  it,  as  far  as  that  goes. 

Musingly  sitting,  behold  I the  Dower  of  artistical  critics  ; 

Smoking  so  gently  his  pure  weed:  gently  recalling  “ the 
Spurgeons 

Travels  his  mind  through  llae’s  premise;  premise  well 
covered  with  drawings ; 

Suddenly  fixe.s  on  Pocock’s— plan,  elevation,  and  section. 

Peeps  into  every  crevice— dreams  of  tlie  deeds  of  the 
ancients : 

Things  never  noticed  by  any,  save  those  who  have  also 
created : 

Fortified  thus  as  to  defects,  rushes  to  pen  and  to  paper ; 

Finds  tlie  ink  smoothly  to  fiow : finds  the  pen  move  like  a 
“chisel.” 

Mason  like  in  his  fine  touches,  clcaveth  “ poor  Pocock  ” 
asunder; 

Rendeth  his  building  in  toto ; wanting  much  light  where 
none’s  needed. 

Upriseth  Pocock  in  anger:. sneering  (not  seeming  to  do.so) — 

Sneers  by  the  “ I-will-iiot  ” dodge;  but  cutteth  his  foe 
into  piecf  s. 

Points  his  facts  fierce  and  concise,  but  errs  when  he  falls 
into  by-play — 

tTnderstaiuis  not  the  full  depth;  depth *of  the  fulness  cf 
language : 

Prove.s  Ills  design  well  arranged,  but  cannot  prove  good 
his  four  turrets — 

Turrets  tliat  seem  as  if  misplaced;  placed  at  the  top  for 
the  bottom : 

Verily  they  must  be  piling ; driven  to  hold  the  foundation — 

Erected  with  sundry  device  upon  the  four  tops  where 
they’re  bases. 

Fruitful  “usque  ad  nauseam  ” Garbett  finds  out  the  dis- 
cussion : 

Pocock  has  smitten  him  home ; he  cannot  re-enter  the 
medley. 

Stay,  O Muse,  so  presumptive ; Garbett  hasre-blown  his 
trumpet; 

Skirmishing  “outlay  pay”— seeming  t’encounter  with 
Pocock ; 

Ruskinisli  sentences  rise,  gleaming  as  brass  in  the  sun- 
light : 

Evident  copies  of  “get  up,”  known  in  our  greatest  “lamp- 
lighter ; ” 

His  the  rich  golden  metal ; metal  despised  in  its  copy. 

Having  skirmish’d  with  “outlay  pay,”  he  quietly  smokes 
a cigar  out : 

But  Pocock  as  first  is  the  victor — his  payment  ne’er  soiling 
ills  logic. 


METROPOLITAN  BOARD  OF  WORKS. 

THE  BILLS  OF  QUANTITIES. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Board,  held  on  the  ISth  inst.  Mr. 
Leslie  objected  to  the  payment,  either  directly  or  indirectly, 
to  Messrs.  Roberts  and  Gotto,  of  any  money  out  of  the 
rates,  for  the  taking  out  of  the  quantities  for  the  contract 
for  those  works.  In  doing  so  he  took  occasion  to 
animadvert  on  tiie  manner  in  which  these  gentlemen  had 
performed  their  duties,  lie  then  went  into  minute  details 
to  show  that  tliere  were  en’ors  in  the  quantities  taken 
out,  which  operated  to  the  prejudice  of  the  ratepayers  to 
the  extent  of  7,246L 

The  Presirient  said  that  the  matter  was  full  of  import- 
ance, and  he  saw  no  reason  why  the  errors  which  had  been 
made  in  taking  out  the  quantities  should  not  be  rectified. 
The  public  were  not  injured,  as  stated,  as  Mr.  Moxon,  the 
contractor,  had  taken  out  the  quantities  for  liimself.  (?) 

The  Board  uitimately  adopted  the  recommendation  of 
the  committee  as  to  the  payment  of  the  instalment,  with 
a request  that  the  payment  of  Messrs.  Roberts  and  Gotto 
should  be  postponed  until  the  report  of  the  committee  of 
the  whole  Board  upon  au  investigation  of  the  matter 
ehould  be  brought  up. 

This  matter  must  be  cleared  up : it  cannot  rest  where 
it  is. 

COVENT-GAUDEN  APPROACH. 

The  superintending  architect  reported  in  detail  all  the 
purchases  of  property  agreed  for  up  to  the  25th  ult.  for 
the  Covent-garden  approach,  together  with  an  account  of 
the  sums  claimed,  and  the  amounts  agreed  upon  to  be 
paid  for  the  respective  premises,  and  the  manner  in  which 
the  claims  were  settled  ; and  that  the  claims  on  freehold 
and  leasehold  interests,  for  goodwill,  loss  on  removal, 
&c.  which  amounted  to  117.093L  5s.  id.  have  been  settled 
at  the  sum  of  80,1/81.  I4s.  8d. 


Ely  Surtetorshtp. — Mr.  Baldwin  Latham, 
C.E.  of  Nantwich,  has  been  appointed  surveyor  to 
the  city  of  Ely. 
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^kohs  IlcmbciJ. 

V.VEIOEUir. 

Haif-A-dozen  itiontbly  tbreepenny  parts  out  of 
twenty-four  have  been  issued  of  “Beetous  Bic- 
tionarj'  of  Universal  Infonnatiou”  (Beeton,  Bou- 
verie-street,  E.C.),  which  is  certainly  a wonder  in 
its  way,  as  regards  special  advantages  to  the 
subscribers  and  others.  The  work  in  itself  bids 
fair  to  be  of  considerable  value,  so  far  as  an 
actual  “Encyclopedia”  for  _sL\  shillings  can  bo 
said  to  comprise  “ \iniversal  information.”  It  is 
printed  in  a close  but  clear  economical  type,  and 
is  evidently  an  intelligent  abridgment  of  informa- 
tion gleaned  from  more  extensive  works,  although 
we  miss  not  a few  items  of  “ universal  infonnation  ” 
which  ought  at  least  to  he  briefly  indicated  even 
in  such  a work  as  this ; for  example,  a few  words 
under  Assyria  and  Babylonia,  to  indicate  recent 
excavations  ; under  Andaman  Islands,  to  indicate 
that  in  the  late  militan,'^  tornado  in  India  these 
were  made  a place  of  exile  for  the  rebels ; under 
“ Alexandrina,’  ’to  intimate  that  our  beloved  sove- 
reign’sactual  nameis  “Alexandrina  Victoria,”  ic, — 
a fact  which  the  more  glorious  suggestions  of  her 
popular  name  appear  to  have  almost  obliterated 
from  the  public  memory,  as  well  as  from  this 
popular  Encyclopredia.  But,  really,  considering 
every  thing,  there  is  exceedingly  little  to  complain  of 
in  these  serial  parts.  Thespccialadvantagesto  which 
we  alluded  consist  of  “ a cliance  of  obtaining  a prize 
of  from  ten  to  two  hundred  guineas,  in  a hand- 
some gold  watch  or  a beautiful  work  of  art  ” to 
all  purchasers,  the  chances  referring  to  the  London 
Art-Union  ballot,  with  which  the  publishers  have 
connected  the  work.  Even  those  who  obtain  a 
certain  number  of  subscribers  are  repaid  in  “ prizes 
of  gold  watches,”  &c.  This  is  a somewhat  new 
feature  in  the  hook  trade.  That  it  must  push  the 
sale  of  any  work  cannot  be  doubted  j hut  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  actual  merits  of  the  publication 
itself  will  be  always  kept  mainly  in  view,  as  we 
dare  say  it  bas  been  in  the  present  instance. 


glisrtdiuuR. 

Natioxai  PoBTRAiT  Ctalleut. — We  have  been 
requested  to  state  that  the  National  Portniit 
Gallery,  29,  Great  George-street,  Westminster, 
xvill  be  open  to  the  public  (by  tickets)  on  Easter 
Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday,  from  ten  to 
five  o’clock.  Tickets,  procurable  as  usual  from 
Messrs.  Colnaghi,  Messrs.  Graves,  and  Mr.  J. 
Smith,  of  New  Bond-street,  may  be  had  also,  on 
application,  of  Mr.  Metchim,  stationer,  20,  Par- 
liament-street ; and  of  V . Dufour,  stationer, 
17a,  Great  George-street,  Westminster. 

MrsEr.M  OF  the  Department  of  Art.— Tlie 
prize  drawings  of  the  Metropolitan  District 
Schools  of  Art  are  to  be  exhibited  during  the 
Easter  holidays  at  the  Brompton  JIuseum,  in  the 
rooms  provisionally  prepared  for  the  reception  of 
the  Vernon  and  Turner  pictures,  already  described 
in  our  pages.  This  will  give  the  publican  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  them  at  once. 

The  Street  Fountain  Movement. — A drink- 
ing fountain  is  to  be  erected  on  Chatham  Lines, 

near  Sallyport. The  Brighton  Council  have 

had  designs  for  fountains  submitted  to  them,  from 
which  one  is  to  be  selected  and  fountains  ordered. 
Arrangements  are  being  made  for  the  erection  of 
one  at  the  bottom  of  West-street  and  another  at  the 

Old  Steine. A fountain  is  about  to  be  erected  in 

Southampton. The  Coventry  Board  of  Health 

have  agreed  to  the  proposal  of  the  Coventry 
United  Temperance  Society  to  erect  a fountain 
and  contribute  5/.  for  a year’s  water-snpply.  A 
vacant  space  near  St.  John’s  Church  has  been 

selected  for  the  purpose. The  movement  is 

progressing  at  Scarhorongh.  A fund  of  100?.  lias 
been  collected,  and  ten  sites  selected  by  the  Local 
Commissioners  of  Improvements,  and  several 
private  individuals  also  propose  to  erect  fountains 

at  their  own  cost. The  erection  of  the  drinking 

fountains  provided  by  the  Sunderland  Corpora- 
tion is  now  proceeding.  Fountains  have  been 
erected  at  the  entrance  to  Bishopwearmoutb 
Church,  in  the  High-street ; adjoining  Alderman 
Hartley’s  works,  Hylton-road;  and  at  the  Ferry- 
boat landing.  A fountain  is  also  to  be  placed  in 
the  wall  adjoining  the  Park  from  Old  Building 
Hill-lane. A polished  Aberdeen  granite  drink- 

ing fountain  has  been  erected  at  Oldham,  at  the 
cost  of  the  King-street  and  Wemeth  Co-operative 

Society : the  site  is  in  the  Market-place. 

The  movement  seems  to  have  extended  to  the 
antipodes.  Forty  water-fountains  for  the  public 
streets  of  Sydney  had  been  cast,  and  were  about 
to  be  erected,  when  the  last  mail  left. 


Water-Pipes  in'  Ikdia.  — The  Bomlay 
Standard  states  that  the  pipes  of  the  Vehar 
waterworks  are  bursting  at  a pressure  of  70  or  80 
feet  of  water.  They  were  purchased  to  hear  a 
pressure  of  4.00  feet,  and  cost  upwards  of  3OO,0O0Z. 
They  were  ordered  by  the  East-India  Company, 
not  by  the  contractors  for  the  waterworks. 

St.  Mellon’s  Church,  Monmouthshire. — 
Mr.  E.  A.  Freeman  bas  addressed  some  comments 
to  the  Guardian  on  a short  paragraph  descriptive 
of  the  repairs  at  this  church,  quoted  from  our 
“ Church  News.”  It  was  sent  to  ns  from  the  spot, 
and  appears  to  have  for  its  authority  the  Cardiff 
Gruardian.  It  is,  moreover,  for  the  most  part 
correct,  though  oddly  worded.  We  can  say  more 
for  the  vivacity  of  Mr,  Freeman  than  for  his  good 
taste  in  the  matter. 

Metropolitan  Building  Act.— The  number 
of  paid  surveys  made  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Metropolitan  Building  Act,  for  surveying  danger- 
ous structures,  since  the  date  of  the  Act,  to  March, 
1859,  was  3,878,  and  the  amount  of  fees  paid  on 
surveys  3,827?.  Fifty-eight  second  smweys  were 
made  of  dangerous  structures,  and  1,655  surveys 
made  of  structures  reported  " not  dangerous,”  for 
which  no  fees  were  paid.  The  fees  are  all  paid 
to  the  Receiver  of  the  Metropolitan  Police,  as 
directed  by  the  Metropolitan  Building  Act,  1855. 
572  summonses  were  issued  for  the  recovery  of 
such  fees. 

The  Chambers’s  Institution  at  Peebles. — 
Mr.  William  Chambers,  of  Glenoninston,  one  of 
the  publishers  of  Chambers’s  Journal,  Ac.  has  just 
vested  in  the  magistrates  and  town  council  of 
Peebles,  his  native  place,  the  property  of  “ The 
Chambers  Institution,”  in  trust  for  the  use  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  town  and  district.  The 
building  and  fittings-up,  including  a public  as- 
sembly hall,  and  a museum  and  gallery  of  art,  a 
reading-room  and  large  library,  will,  it  is  said,  cost 
about  30,000?.  The  internal  decoration  of  the 
building  is  superintended  by  Mr.  James  Biillantine. 

Public  Works  in  India. — From  a return  to 
the  House  of  Lords  it  would  appear  that  the  gross 
total  amount  of  money  for  the  construction  of 
railroads  and  other  public  works  in  India,  for 
raising  which,  under  a guarantee  of  interest, 
measures  have  been  taken,  is  32,314,300?.  the  rate 
of  interest  being  generally  5 per  cent,  and  in  a 
very  few  cases  4i  to  per  cent.  The  portion 
of  this  enormous  sum  of  money  paid  up  on  the 
28th  of  February  last  was  20,869,016?. 

Residences  foe  Wesleyan  Preachers.— 
The  Wesleyan  body,  like  the  Presbyterian,  are 
for  organizing  and  carrying  out  the  erection  of 
residences  for  their  preachers.  It  is  proposed  to 
have  two  classes,  first  and  second,  with  two 
varieties  for  each.  The  first  class  to  cost  500?. 
and  450?.  each,  and  the  second  from  350?.  to  400?. 
In  furtherance  of  this  object,  Mr.  John  Boyd, 
architect,  of  Belfast,  has  furnished  plans,  specifi- 
cations, and  quantities,  which  are  proposed  to  he 
printed. — Dublin  Builder. 

PhonautooRAPHT.— A singular  discoveryis  said 
to  have  been  made  by  a Mr.  L.  Scott,  by  means 
of  which  sounds  may  be  made  to  record  themselves, 
whether  these  sounds  are  those  of  musical  instru- 
ments, or  emitted  by  the  voice  in  singing  or  speak- 
ing. Professor  Wheatstone,  during  his  recent 
visit  to  Paris,  was  invited  by  the  Abbe  Moigno  to 
inspect  the  papers  on  which  these  sounds  had 
printed  themselves,  and  is  said  to  have  been  greatly 
surprised  and  pleased  with  what  he  saw.  The 
mark  produced  on  the  paper  by  a particular  note, 
says  the  Photographic  Neics,  in  reference  to  this 
discovery,  is  invariably  the  same ; so,  also,  if  a 
person  speaks,  the  tone  of  voice  in  which  he  speaks 
is  faithfully  recorded.  As  yet  no  practical  advan- 
tage has  been  obtained  by  this  discovery ; but  Mr. 
Scott  is  confident  it  will  ultimately  be  “capable 
of  printing  a speech,  which  may  be  wTitten  oQ 
verbatim.” 

Destructive  Effects  of  Red  Lead  upon 
Ieon.— Mr.  Robert  Lamont  has  reported  to  the 
managers  of  one  of  the  largest  steam-packet  com- 
panies in  Liverpool  that  the  use  of  red  lead  for 
coating  iron  vessels  is  most  pernicious.  In  this 
he  is  confirmed  by  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Nathan 
Mercer,  F.C.S.  The  red-lead  coating  gets  covered 
with  bUsters,  from  each  of  which,  on  being  opened, 
a clear  fluid  escapes,  and  leaves  exposed  on  the 
surface  of  the  iron  a number  of  brilliantly -sbining 
crystals  of  metallic  lead.  Mr.  Mercer  pys  each 
blister  is,  in  fact,  a galvanic  battery  in  miniature  j 
and  that  as,  wherever  there  is  electrical  there 
must  also  be  chemical  action,  the  corrosion  is 
easily  accounted  for.  This  action,  he  says,  will 
continue  as  long  as  any  red  lead  remains,  and  is 
necessarily’  at  the  expense  of  the  iron.  “ Sweat- 
ing ” is  due,  in  a great  degree,  to  the  use  of  red 
lead  paint  in  immediate  contact  with  iron. 


Photographic  Soiree  at  the  Mansion 
House. — The  Lord  Mayor  and  the  Lady  Mayoress, 
on  Friday,  the  15tb,  received  a large  number  of 
literary,  scientific,  and  artistic  guests  at  the  Man- 
sion House.  Many  of  the  principal  photographers 
contributed  specimens  of  their  skill,  and  there 
were,  besides,  various  models  and  mechanical  con- 
trivances, in  addition  to  the  kind  endeavours  of 
the  hosts,  to  make  the  evening  pass  successfully. 

Caution  to  Carpenters  and  Joiners. — On 
Monday  morning  a man,  representing  himself  to 
be  a foreman  in  the  employ  of  the  Telegraph  Com- 
pany, engaged  two  joiners  to  go  to  Hatford  to  do 
some  work  for  the  above-named  company.  The 
engagement  tock  place  at  the  Artillery  Arms, 
Rochester -row,  Westminster,  which  is  a house  of 
call  for  carpenters  and  joiners.  The  men,  with 
their  tools,  accompanied  the  man  to  Charing- 
cross : at  his  suggestion  they  loft  their  tools  at  the 
Silver  Cross,  and  went  to  a timber-yard  to  select 
some  timber : at  the  yard  he  left  them  on  pretence 
of  getting  some  breakfast : after  waiting  some  time 
they  returned  to  the  Silver  Cross,  and  found  their 
tools  had  been  taken  away  by  the  man,  and  no 
clue  to  either  the  tools  or  the  man  has  since  been 
i obtained. — A.  B. 

Fire  at  St.  Mark’s  Chapel,  Fulham-eoad. 
On  Sunday  afternoon  a fire  broke  out  in  St.  Mark’s 
Chapel,  Fulham,  the  property  of  the  National 
Society  for  Promoting  the  Education  of  the  Poor. 
The  fire  was  not  subdued  until  nearly  two  hours 
had  elapsed,  aud  a serious  amount  of  mischief  had 
been  done.  There  is  not  the  least  doubt  that  it 
was  occasioned  from  the  overbeatingof  the  furnace, 
which  set  the  flue  on  fire,  and  the  flames  then 
extended  along  the  timbers  in  the  roof. 


TENDERS. 

For  Cottages,  Lodging-house,  &c.  to  be  erected  at 
Newbuo'.  Berks.  Mr.  N.  E Stevens,  architect : — 
Church  and  Piirchell,  Newbury  jt"!, 798  is  6 

B.  Sargeut,  Newbury 1.754  10  0 

G.  Mathews,  Paddington 1,747  0 0 

R.  Smith,  Picklcburgh Lfi97  0 0 

Harrison,  Brothers,  Newbury. . l.fi/S  0 0 

T.  Beckeiisall,  Steventon 1.650  0 0 

Morri.s  and  Son,  Newbury  ....  l,6io  0 0 

Dove,  Brothers,  lalmgton 1»575  0 0 


For  con.structing  a Shop  Front,  to  No.  4,  Union-row, 
Camberwell.  Mr.  Sydney  Arnold,  architect 

Coleman  j6'I40  o 0 

Ring  and  Stanger  130  0 0 

Colls  128  0 0 

Cleg^ 110  0 0 


For  constructing  a Dead-house,  and  e.xccuthig  sundry 
works  to  tlw  vaults,  St.  Maguus  Church.  Mr.  Sydney 
Arnold,  architect : — 

Coleman  ^£133  0 0 

Greenwood 96  0 0 

Brown  and  Robinson  87  0 0 


For  works  to  be  done  in  erecting  New  Shop  and  Dwdl- 
ing-house,  for  Messrs.  Edwin  Knapp  and  Co.  Wood- 
street,  Swindon.  Mr.  Edward  W.  Mautell,  architect 

Barrett  1,057  6 0 

Phdlips  1,000  0 0 

Major  (accepted; 893  0 0 


For  new  Memel  Fir  Roof,  and  re-tiling  to  the  nave  of 
Meoyham  Church,  Kent.  Mr.  Francis G.  Lee,  architect: — 

Wood,  Gravesend  .^^348  0 0 

Brigden,  Meophani  (accepted)  ..  297  0 0 


For  additions  at  the  Royal  Militarj-  Hotel,  Aldershott, 
under  Mr.  J.  W.  Pcnfold  ; — 

Steerman,  Aldershott  j£ua  10  0 

Speakraau  and  Haines,  Faniham  99  0 0 

Marten,  Aldershott 99  0 0 

Attfield,  Farnham £2  0 0 


For  the  first  portion  of  the  proposed  addition  to  the 
County  Asylum,  at  Rainhill,  Lincolnshire,  there  were 
eighteen  tenders  sent  in,  the  highest  of  which  was  from 
P.  Farrell,  Manchester,  11,466/.;  the  lowest,  T.  Stone, 
Newton,  7,956/.  18s. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


laQriRT. — A gentletiBui  re>jHlrlng:  an  eitentlon  ofhis  biuineis  pre- 
miaes,  coramuaioned  an  architpct  to  preiwre  a defign  and  plan,  the 
outside  cost  of  which  erection  shall  not  exceed  500f.  On  procuring 
estimates,  thej  were  within  a trlfie  double  the  amount,  vix.  1,0001. 
Such  being  the  case,  the  affair  waa  necessarily  alvindoned.  The 
architect  not  having  ailherwil  to  instructions  as  to  amount,  is  he 
entitled  to  remuiicmtion  ? anti  if  so,  at  what  rate  on  the  whole 

J.  8.  (next  week).— A constant  render  (the  evidence  is  very  contra- 
dictory : we  cannot  take  the  responsihllity  of  advising  its  use),— C. 
and  B.— F.  3.— H.  F.— T.  G.— J.  S.— Edwards  (we  are  not  in  a posltlott 
to  advise  usefully).  Look  W the  Act).— M.  L.— Philip.— Quondanj.— A 
Builder.— J.  G.— T.  N.— W.  Q.— Mr.  P.— A.  W.-W.  A (thanks  ; not 
deeired).- G.  J.  W.— G.  aiul  Son.— P.  O.- J.  B.— W.  H.  L. 

“ Books  asu  Adummcx.’’— We  an  forced  to  decline  pointing  out 
books  or  finding  addreascs. 

Post-office  Orders  and  Bemittances  should  be 
made  payable  to  Mr.  Morris  R.  Coleman. 

yOTICE. — All  Communications  respect- 
ing Advertisements,  Subscriptions,  should  he 
addressed  to  “ The  Publisher  of  the  Builder,’* 
No.  1,  YorJe-street,  Covent-garden.  All  other 
Communications  should  be  addressed  to  the 
I ‘‘Editor,”  and  NOT  to  the  “Publisher.” 
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The  Manchester 
Assize  Courts 
Designs. 

•V*;  Exhibition  oi 

Designs  for  the 
Assize  Courts, 
^ ‘ Manchester,  whe- 

ther from  the  la- 
bour and  cost  ex- 
pended on  the 
drawings,  or  the 
merit  to  be  found 
ill  works  sub- 
'W niittedin  the  com- 
2)etition,  is  as- 
suredly, speakiujj 
professionally  and 
in  the  interests  ol 
art,  one  of  the 
remarkable  occur- 
rences of  our  time : 
indeed,  in  some  re- 
sj^ects  it  is  not  less 
important  than  the 
only  exhibition 
with  which  it  can 
be  compared,  that 
of  the  designs  for 
the  Government 
Offices.  In  our  last 
number  we  an- 
nounced to  whom 
the  jiremiums  had  been  awarded,  and  gave 
some  account  of  the  design  which  received  the 
first  premium,  to  which  we  now  add  a plan,* — 
and  we  are  also  able,  from  inspection  of  the 
designs  in  Manchester,  to  supply  further 
particulars.  It  is,  however,  impossible  for  us 
with  the  limitation  of  time,  and  wo  might  add, 
the  impediments  at  such  exhibitions  which 
seem  to  be  unavoidable,  to  sujjply  notices  of 
the  whole  of  the  drawings.  Sooner  or  later, 
architects  will  discover  the  truth  of  our  asser- 
tion, that  to  prepare  for  any  committee, 
honourable  though  their  intentions,  at  a cost  of 
5()/.  per  set  on  the  lowest  ai’ern7c,  sometimes 
with  beneficial  effects  to  themselves  in  study, 
but  someti^'les  those  which  arc  deteriorating, 
designs  which,  not  simjdy,  cannot  be  duly 
examined  in  the  few  days,  or  usually  hours, 
giveji  to  adjudication,  but  will  not,  con- 
sidering what  is  the  largest  available  space, 
and  the  usual  duration  of  exliilhtions,  be  fully 
e.chibitcd  to  the  jjublic,  is  doubtful  policy, 
to  say  the  least,  leaving  out  of  view  whatever 
other  considerations  there  are,  one  way  or  the 
other,  in  the  competition  question.  Were  we 
to  give  some  weeks  of  labour,  and  whole  nura- 
bei*s  of  our  journal,  to  such  an  exhibition  as 
that  at  the  Royal  Institution,  Manchester,  we 
might  be  still  unfitted  to  pronounce  an  oijinion 
as  to  the  justice  of  a selection  like  this  in 
question  ; therefore,  it  is  best  we  should  be  un- 
derstood to  disclaim  the  responsibility,  or 
rather  to  doubt  the  possibility  under  existing 
circumstances.  Committees  have  no  such 
hesitation.  For  ourselves,  we  say  that  an 
amount  of  pains  and  exertion  has  been  given 
to  tins  matter  which  could  not  ordinarily  be 
demanded  of  us,  and  trust  we  may  otter  as  the 
^ult,  particulars  interesting,  and  perhaps  use- 
ful, of  some  of  the  best  designs,  and  cqnnions 
not  carelessly  formed,  -which  may  operate  ad- 
vantageously to  the  extent  that  they  are  ex- 
' pressed.  The  exliibition  has  been  open  to  the 
public  during  the  present  week,  as  well  as  on 
I the  days  which  we  named  in  our  last : but 
xothor  It  Ivill  dose,  ,,s  amiouiiceJ,  this 
toatiurday,  is  not  certain. 

There  are  109  contributors  to  the  competi- 
dion,  following  the  private  catalogue  of  the 
curator,  or  lialf  the  number  of  the  contributors 


' See  p.  206. 


to  the  competition  for  the  Government  Offices, 
several  of  whom  had  only  “block  plans;” 
and  there  are,  besides  three  models,  about 
9-10  draw’ings,  covering  an  area  of  8,410 
square  feet,  according  to  the  same  authority. 
This  statement,  however,  falls  short  of  the 
fact ; for,  several  of  the  competitors  have  sent 
what  are  really  two  designs,  and  one  gentleman 
has  six  designs  or  modifications : whilst,  in 
some  cases,  wc  counted  more  drawings  than 
those  set  down, — as  those  under  the  motto 
“ Laus,”  twenty-eight  instead  of  two.  The 
drawings  were  hung  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Salomons,  architect,  honorary  secretary  to 
the  Royal  Institution,  and  he  has  obvi- 
ou.sly  paid  great  attention  to  their  display, 
under  the  difficulties  of  space.  The  three 
rooms  used  for  the  annual  exhibition  of  pictures, 
with  closely-placed  and  lofty  screens, — the 
corridor  and  recess,  and  the  gallery  round  the 
grand  staircase  of  the  building — and  screens 
there  also,  are  occupied.  We  find,  however, 
some  drawings  not  hung  ; and  these  included 
very  nearly  the  whole  of  the  block  ifians, — a 
most  unfortunate  omission,  for  ourselves  as 
well  as  for  the  conqjrchension  of  the  designs 
by  the  general  public.  Ditt'erent  scales,  also, 
are  used  in  the  drawings, — 16  feet  to  an  inch 
having  been  allowed  subsequent  to  the  first 
instructions,  which  required  a scale  of  8 feet 
to  an  inch  ; and  the  majority  of  the  competitors 
have  felt  themselves  restricted  to  a single  per- 
spective view,  whilst  others  sent  two  views,  the 
instructions  being  not  definite  on  the  point. 
We  are  able  to  print  the  following  complete 
list  of  the  architects  and  others  who  have 
allowed  their  names  to  be  known.  There 
are,  of  London  men,  Messrs.  AUom  (second 
premium)  ; J.  Robinson  (third  premium) ; 
E.  M.  Barry,  Kendall  and  Mew,  T.  Roger 
Smith,  J.  T.  Knowles,  0.  G.  Searle, 
J.  M.  II,  Hahn,  Green  and  De  Ville,  Dean 
and  Bellhouse,  H.  A.  Darbishire,  A.  Trimeii, 
W.  H.  Thurgood,  D.  Ganq)bell,  J.  Murray, 
Motfatt  and  Coe,  E.  Blatchley,  G.  Morgan, 
T.  Knightley,  W.  Parnell,  0.  Kirkby,  R.  N. 
Shaw  and  Ncsfield,  C.  W.  Eppy,  W.  E.  Hope, 
W.  H.  Lamborn,  H.  F.  Price,  E.  B.  Lamb, 
W.  Blackett,  W.  W.  Pocock,  W.  Tolley, 
T.  Morris,  S.  Hewitt,  Dalton  and  Bowness, 
G.  Aickin,  H.  B.  Garling  (two  designs),  and 

G.  Truefitk  The  local  men  are  Messrs.  Water- 
house  (first  premium),  Walters,  Leigh  Hall, 

H.  Bowman,  Mills  and  Murgatroyd,  T.  Wor- 
thington, Starkey  and  Cuttley,  Pennington  and 
Bridgen,  Clegg  and  Knowles,  Speakman  and 
(Jharlesworth,  Holden  and  Son,  S.  H.  Ho^je, 
Corbett  and  Raby,  Hayley  and  Son,  Travis 
and  Mangnall,  H.  Fuller,  Fisher  and  Son, 
T.  Holmes,  Cawley  and  Radford,  M.  Naylor,  and 
T.  Bird  ; and  from  different  localities  there  are, 
Messrs.  J.T.Rochead,  J.  Stevenson,  J.  Hamilton, 
Thompson,  and  Haig  and  Low,  all  of  Glas- 
gow ; J.  Johnstone,  Newcastle  ; G.  F.  Jones, 
York  ; R.  Baldie,  Kenmore,  Perthshire  ; Bel- 
lamy and  Hardy,  Lincoln  (associated  with  Mr. 
J.  Giles,  London) ; E.  G.  Bnrton,  Oxford  ; J. 
Nunn,  Blackburn  ; Moore  and  Sons,  Sunder- 
land ; C.  L.  Dresser,  Dyson  and  Dixon,  and 
C.  Brodrick,  Leeds  ; E.  Ashworth,  Exeter  ; 
0.  Trubshaw,  Stafford  ; S.  Maxwell,  Bury  ; 
J.  J.  Bateman,  Birmingham ; R.  M.  Phipson, 
Ipswich  ; T.  Turner,  and  Lanyon  and  Lynn, 
Belfast ; B.  Wilson,  Alfreton ; S.  Young, 
Derby  ; E.  Hodkinson,  Chester  ; J.  H.  Chris- 
tian, and  S.  Campbell,  Liverpool  ; J.  Brown, 
Hull ; W.  H.  Crossland,  Halifax  ; G.  Haughton, 
Doncaster;  T.  Goodchild,  Guildford;  W. 
Scargill,  Colchester  ; R.  Lawson,  Trowbridge  ; 
Fripp  and  Pontem,  Bristol ; S.  Clarke,  Bath  ; 
and  Lloyd  Williams,  and  Underwood,  Den- 
bigh. An  unusually  small  proportion  of  the 
works  of  these,  can  be  called  undeserving  of 
notice. 

The  accommodation  required  included 
besides  the  two  chief  courts,  each  of  2,650 
feet  suiiexficial,  and  besides  two  rooms,  each 
936  feet,  in  the  sherifi‘’s  department,  suitable 
for  courts,  about  sLxteeu  rooms  and  offices 
attached  to  the  crim'nal  court,  and  eleven 
to  the  civil  court,  for  the  judges,  magistrates, 
juries,  male  and  female  witnesses,  attor- 
neys, barristers,  prisoners,  and  others,  as  well 
as  refreshment-rooms,  a library,  and  either 
a hall  or  auqfie  corridors  for  the  public  in 


waiting ; and,  lastly,  judges’  lodgings  with 
covered  communication.  Further,  the  “ in- 
structions "said,  that  “ in  fixingtherelative posi- 
tions of  the  civil  and  criminal  courts,  it  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  judges  frequently 
confer  with  each  other”  on  points  arising  in 
the  progress  of  trials,  and  that  every  facility 
should  be  afforded  for  this.  An  obvious  con- 
sideration to  be  attended  to,  was  the  ready 
access  to  the  courts,  of  the  barristers,  attorneys, 
the  public  and  others,  especially  the  “wit- 
nesses immediately  wanted,”  without  inter- 
ference with  one  another.  The  expenditure 
was  absoluttdy  restricted  to  70,0007 
The  ground  in  Strangeways  approximates  to 
the  form  of  the  reversed  letter  J|,  though  the 
line  bounding  South  Hall-street,  or  to  the  right 
of  the  J,  is  not  exactly  at  right  angles  to  the 
lower  horizontal  line — which  bounds  Great 
Ducie-street — part  of  the  Bury  New-road.  The 
streets  arc  narrow,  considering  the  buildings 
intended,  being  47  feet  3 inches  in  the  former 
case,  and  58  feet  in  the  latter — a fact  not  suffi- 
ciently kept  ill  view  by  very  many  of  the  com- 
petitors, although  by  Mr.  Waterhouse.  There 
is  an  incline  in  South  Hall-street  of  about 
20  feet,  and  a stecii  bank  at  one  ptart  of  the 
back-ground.  A considerable  proportion  of 
the  competitors,  therefore,  including  those  who 
have  received  premiums,  placed  their  principrd 
front  towards  Great  Ducie-street,  and  left  the 
iqiper  half  of  the  South  Hall-street  portion 
uniqiprojiriated — there  being  more  ground 
than  the  building  required, — and  a “ sugges- 
tion" that  part  of  the  Great  Ducie-street 
ground  should  be  left,  having  been  waived  in 
deference  to  ojnnions.  The  peculiaiuties  just 
mentioned  of  the  gi'ound,  also,  have  dictated 
to  nearly  all  the  architects,  adoption  of  an 
elevated  basement  to  the  Groat  Ducie-street 
front.  The  last-named  street,  with  lines  of 
rooms  parallel  to  it,  may  be  conveniently 
spoken  of  in  our  notices,  as  though  running 
north  and  south,  and  South  Hall-street  as  east 
and  west. 

It  is  remarkable  that  some  of  the  designs 
which  have  been  the  subject  of  the  greatest 
labour  are  most  defective  in  the  matter  of 
convenience  of  access  for  the  witnesses  and 
others.  The  “ instructions,”  issued  after 
“ much  anxious  thought  and  deliberation,"  and 
after  opinions  fi-om  the  best  authorities,  are 
hardly  such  as  could  be  taken  as  the  basis 
for  iffanning  buildings  of  the  class.  Very 
large  accommodation  for  witnesses  is  scarcely 
wanted,  the  fact  being  that  witnesses  are 
always  in  the  court,  except  in  some  few  in- 
stances, when  a jiarticular  case  requires  that 
those  only  who  are  to  give,  evidence  should 
be  ordered  out  of  court ; and  a central  “ hall,” 
at  least  one  of  vast  dimensions,  is  not  needed 
for  crowds,  and  can  therefore  only  extend 
the  area  of  the  jilan  disadvantageously  to 
the  several  parts  of  it.  The  halls  at  Liver- 
liool,  Leeds,  and  Westminster  have  reference 
to  several  objects, — and  in  the  first-named 
cases,  such  as  do  not  well  assimilate  with  the 
idea  of  courts  of  justice.  Goods  to  be  jiroduced 
on  a trial,  are  generally  in  the  hands  of 
policemen.  Ample  and  well-planned  corridors,, 
or  wide  promenades,  are  however  necessary  ; 
with,  perhaps,  a central  hall  of  moderate  size. 
The  lighting  to  the  corridoi's,  generally  by  sky- 
lights, is  not  always  adequate,  as  shown  in  the 
drawings  atMaiichester.  The  chief  requirements 
being  for  rooms  on  the  ground-floor,  the  courts, 
however,  being  necessarily  carried  higliev,  there 
can  be  little  difficulty  in  jiroviding  jirojier  light. 
What  the  competitors,  as  well  as  the  subject 
of  design  in  this  class  of  buildings,  did  want, 
was  some  matured  iirinciple  expressed,  which 
might  be  taken  as  a starting-point.  The  com- 
mittee, without  knowing  it,  set  forth  a certain 
princqile,and  thereby  at  once  fi.xed  the  jiarticular 
key-note  and  the  value  of  many  plans.  It  was 
desirable  that  the  judges  should  be  able  to 
confer  readily,  but  not  so  that  every  other 
consideration  should  be  made  subordinate 
to  a necessity  which  cannot  be  said  to  arise 
frequently,  as  set  forth,  and  does  not  require 
the  room  for  conference  provided  by  some  of 
the  eomiietitors,  or  (except  the  distance  were 
very  great)  not  more  than  that  a passage  should 
be  provided,  which  could  be  private.  We  have 
been  assured  that  no  inconvenience  is  found 
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from  the  mere  distance  of  the  courts  at  I.iverpool.  ' Hall,”  of  Manchester;  and  lastly  the  design  with 

Tliere  is,  however,  in  plans  for  courU  of  justice,  the  motto  ■■  Espenence,  an  ordinary  Gothic 

imuortaiice  in  other  objects  not  dwelt  upon,  such  i worh,  of  the  sciiiare-headed,  mullioned, 
as  distribution  of  entrance-wavs  to  the  witness-  and  labelled  window  tiirreted,  and  plain  hattlc- 
bov,  the  barristers'  seats,  and  the  space  for  the  mented  class,  of  which  Mr.  John 
public,  severallv : and  the  separation  of  jnryiiien  of  lieweaslle-on-Tyne,  is  the  author.  Hesides  tlio 
in  Wiitinw  from  the  public.  The  slightest  direc-  , tact  of  cost,  preference  wa.s  due  to  both  the  designs 
tion  or  “Inggestion”  will  often  impair  the  result  , first  named,  for  the  carcliil  attention  to  the 
of  a competition  setting  bach  the  iluildmg  for  increase  of  roadway. 

Some  of  the  plans  might  oblige  the  judge  to  Mr.  Walters,  and  some  few  of  the  unnoticed  com- 
traverse  a <»reater  distance  than  desirable ; bnt  petitors,  wonkl  have  effected  this  obiect  in  a 
H'ost  of  the  competitors  have  commenced  with  the  ] properly  artistic  maimer ; that  is,  affording  a new 

ideaofhahitualoonferencewith  thejtidgcs.and the  . causeway  up  to  the  building,  yet  ntilizmg  deco- 
idea of  a central  hall  for  more  olll'ct.  Thus,  one  J r-atively  the  foreground  in  the  very  manner  winch 
nlauiiu\i;esthedistance3<X)or  400  feet.  Another  is  so  desirable  for  realiration  of  architectural 
arrancemeut  is  that  of  courts  side  by  side  at  the  [ effect,  and  is  usually  so  dilKcult  of  attaimuenr-  m 
end  of  a hall;  another  similar,  but  with  the  hair  town.?.  Several  of  the  designs,  otherwise  coin- 
in  the  transverse  direction,  and  with  ready  coin-  ineudable,  whilst  setting  the  building  hack,  e\en 
Diunication  between  the  bench  of  one  court  and  go  so  far  as  to  enclose  the  groundu-iYAoifi  providing 
that  of  the  other;  other  plans  have  the  courts  the  now  practicable  roadway and  partially,  the 
obliquely  idaced  with  reference  to  an  octagonal  or  ^ same  defect  occurs  in  such  designs  as  that  which 
circular  hall ; whilst  others  have  the  main  entrance  has  received  the  third  preunmn— one,  however,  ot 
to  the  building  at  tlic  comer  of  the  ground  ' great  merit— where,  in  consequence  of  the  steps 
nearest  to  the  town,  and  the  courts  at  right-angles  , to  the  portico,  so  desirable  in  point  of  ^eifect,  and 
to  one  another.  Some  of  the  plans  have  the  the  posts  to  the  same  hue,  nothing,  in  point  ot 
courts  opening  from  a wide  promenade,  so  as  to  fact,  is  gained  of  space  for  carnages  except  at  the 
get  the  advantage  wliloh  there  is  at  'Westmiiister,  , front  in  South  llall-stroct,  where  as  m most  cases 
—of  immcdiatelv  finding  the  court  or  passage  the  acute  angle  is  given  up. 

w.mted.  ‘ I selection  of  ilr.  Waterhouse  s design,  we 

We  are  not  about  to  complain  of  the  award  of , believe  the  committee  were  guided  by  his  argu- 
premiuras  to  the  particnhiv  designs;  bnt  defects  ment  of  the  facility  with  which  witnesses  might 
there  are  in  the  three  chosen  no  less  than  great  be  drafted  off  from  general  waitmg-room  to 
merits.  But  it  is  impossible  to  find  reason  for  room  for  “ witnesses  wanted  immediately,  mid 
the  prelimiuurv  selection,  so  far  as  regards  two  or  thence  directly  to  the  court.  It  is  open  to  dis- 
three  of  the  seVen  designs,  wliich  would  not  bear  cussion,  whether  the  plan  possess  such  advantage  to 
comparison  with  many  others  not  placed  in  the  the  same  extent  as  the  plans  of  several  other  co“- 
list.  We  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  after  some  expe-  ' petitors ; for,  in  one  case,  the  witnesses  wouul  be 
rience  in  those  matter.^,  that  no  architect  could ' somewhat  distant  from  the  court  in  winch  they 
master  the  facts  of  the  thousand  drawings  and  would  be  wanted,  and,  in  eithcr'ense,  would  have 
one  hundred  and  nine  reports  and  specifications,  i to  intersect  tlic  stream  of  the  public.  We  have 
in  a week,  working  resolutely  seven  ot  eight  [ mooted  the  question  whether  the  principle  of  a very 
hoursadav!  The  non-professional  adjudicators,  nn- 1 wide  corridor,  with  tlic  courts  opening  as  near  ns 
habituated  to  drawings,  distracted  by  the  dilleriiig  I possible  directly  out  of  it,  may  not  be  better,  as  well 
scales,  and  the  colour,  could  get  through  the  whole  ! as  more  economical  of  ground,  than  that  ot  a great 
business,  including  tlio  judgment,  in  a fortnight—  | hall  with  narroiver  passages.  The  first  and  third 
or  prohablv  much  less, — though  there  could  be  no  j selected  plans,  have  the  central  hall,  though  not 
reason  for  hurry.  W'e  are  told  that  they  did  not  read  the  entrances  to  the  courts,  on  one  and  the  same 
luaiiv  of  the  reports;  and  the  discomfort  of  the  1 principle.  The  plan  which  has  the  second  prommin, 
So//' of  the  Boyal  Institution  would  almost  ine- ! adopts  the  arrangement  of  the  long  gallery,  or 
vdtably  preveut'detailed  examination  of  the  works  promenade,  with  the  courts  and  transverse  pas- 
there  hung.  Great  complaints  are  made  of  the  | sages  entered  from  it. 

course  in  originally  directing  one  scale,  and  sub- j Consider.ahle  difference  in  the  plans,  as  in  the 
soqucntlv  allowing  another ; also  as  to  the  per-  external  character,  results  from  treatment  ot_  the 
mission  "of  colour  in  sky  aud  figures— hi  like  . judges’ Icdgingsas  a separate  budding,  only, loinod 
manner  subsequeutlv  to  the  first  instructions.  [ on  by  a covered  way— a court-yard  conveniently 
A large  scale  certainly  is  disadvantageous  to  the  interposed,  or  as  part  of  the  general  mass.  iJIr. 
judgment  of  competition  drawings;  but  in  the  Waterhouse’s  design  is  of  the  tir.sl  class  ; 
changes  of  intention,  in  both  cases,  the  committee 
should  have  been  better  advised  ere  they  cast 
upon  many  competitors  an  extra  amount  of 

labour,  gave  to  those  who  began  late  an  ad-  . , • , ,, 

vantage,  and  raised  disturbing  intiuences  to  tiiem-  i leading  to  internal  staircases,  and  the  centi  e 
selves.  The  perspective  views  should  have  been  tn  a nortino.  or  withm 

required  to  be  either  wholly,  as  first  directed, 
in  sepia  ; or  colour  should  have  been  allowed 
throughout.  The  result  now  is  an  exhibition  of 
figures — executed  in  several  cases  with  quite  un- 
usual skill— but  so  as  tiiorougbly  to  overpower 
architecture ; whilst  some  of  the  drawings,  besides 
the  colour  allowed  in  sky  and  figures,  introduce 
colour,  not  sepia,  in  the  building — as  Mr.  M ater- 
house’s  view,  which  by  the  execution  of  the  greys 
of  its  roof,  and  its  accidental  shadows,  proves  him 
to  deserve  the  reputation  he  has  with  his  Man- 
chester brethren  as  a water-colourist — amongst 
his  qualifications  as  an  artist-architect.  We  re- 
ceive, in  the  case  of  this  competition  also,  proofs 
to  multiply  what  we  had  before  of  the  uselessness 
of  the  motto  system,  or  rather  of  its  positive 
disadvantage  for  every  object  of  committee  or 
competitor.  The  style  of  draiving  of  each  archi- 
tect in  Manchester  is  well  known  to  the  rest;  and 
the  hand-writing  in  reports  is  perfectly  familiar 
to  most  of  the  judges. 

The  committee,  it  appears,  consiiltedMr.  David 
Bellhou-se,  as  we  mentioned  last  week,  only  as  to 
the  desigpis  named  by  themsedves ; and  out  of  the 
number  seven,  we  have  reason  to  know  there  were 
only  two  designs,  one  the  design  by  lilr.  Waterhouse 
and  the  other  that  of  Mr.  Walters,  which  Mr.  Bell- 
house  could  report  upon  as  having  abided  by  the 
conditions  in  regard  to  cost.  The  seven  designs 
tvere,  the  three  which  received  premiums,  the 
design  (Gothic,  with  alternative  design  Italian,) 
under  the  motto  “ Pnt  d'accomplir,"  by  Messrs. 

Isaac  Holden  and  Son,  of  Manchester,  the  design 
just  instanced,  marked  S.  W.  (Italian),  by  INIr. 

Walters,  of  the  same  town ; one  or  all  of  the  half- 
dozen  designs,  or  alternative  designs  (tTreeiim 
Doric,  and  Italian),  marked  S.  B.  <).  B.  by  Mr. 

Leigh  Hall,  “late  of  the  firm  of  Hayley,  Son,  and 


ass. 

Waterhouse’s  design  is  of  the  tir.sl  class  ; the  two 
other  selected  designs  are  of  the  second.  Smue  of 
the  designs  greatly  differ  from  those  selected,  by 
reason  of  the  provision  of  three  entrances  in  the 
main  front,  the  end  doorways  in  the  basement 
leading  to  i 

way  having  steps  external  to  a portico,  or  within 
a porch.  Thus  distribution  of  the  crowds  would 
be  effected ; on  the  other  hand,  a gnuid  central 
doorwav  would  he  better  than  three  eutrance.s, 
each  narrow,  in  many  of  tlie  plans, — considering 
the  position  of  the  building  in  reference  to  the 
town. 

Mr.  AVaterhouse’s  design,  “ Pro  Bege,  Lege,  et 
Grege,”  having  been  noticed  as  to  the  decorative 
character,  in  our  lust,  and  further  described  herein, 
and  by  the  engraved  plan,  we  need  not  add  mnny 
more  particnliirs.  It  will  be  understood  that  the 
Great  Ducie-street  portion  of  the  ground  is  pro- 
posed to  he  built  upon,  as  it  is  in  the  second  and 
third  designs.  Some  of  the  designs  use  the  South 
Hall-street  jiortion,  as  originally  svr^gesled  in  the 
instructions,  reserving  the  portion  of  the  ground 
to  the  extreme  north  in  Great  Ducie-street ; and  a 
small  number  of  the  competitors  actually  cover  all 
the  ground,  or  in  both  streets;  and  in  many  of 
the  designs,  (piantity  of  ground  has  needlessly 
operated  to  a disadvanUge.  It  will  also  be  seen 
from  the  plan,  that  the  court.®,  each,  with  the  bench 
nf  wEioh  wc  liavG  indicated  bv  an 


(the  position  of  which  we  have  indicated  by  an 
asterisk),  in  Mr.  Waterhouse’s  design,  are  placed 
conveniently  for  the  conference  of  the  judges;  as 
well  as  that  a large  central  hall  is  provided,  and  a 
main  entrance,  though  of  ample  width.  Opposite 
the  entrance,  or  across  the  central  hall,  is  the 
corridor  for  the  judges ; and  the  ventilating  tower 
rises  above  the  vestibule,  in  the  centre  of  that 
part  of  the  plan.  The  courts  are  lighted  by 
mullioned  and  tinceried  windows  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  walls  at  one  side  and  end ; and  the 
large  hall,  which  has  a roof  of  the  Westminster 
Hall  type,  is  lightcHl  partly  at  one  side,  but  chiefly 
at  the  emis,  by  large  windows.  On  one  side  of  the 
hall  is  a triforium  gallery. 

M’o  have  not  had  time  to  look  into  the  arrange- 


ment with  reference  to  the  matter  which  is  most 
important  of  all — good  hearing.  Most  of  the  com- 
petitors state  their  theories,  difteriiig,  however, 
considerably.  Xow  here  the  point  is  one  on  which 
“ instructions”  devised  with  the  aid  of  the  great 
e.xpericnco  of  the  barristers  of  the  Northern  circuit, 
might  have  done  ranch  to  assist  all  those  who  are 
interested  in  good  planning  uf  buildings  acousti- 
cally. What  arc  the  features  of  form  and  con- 
struction of  the  courts  at  Liverpool,  where 
hearing  is  so  l).ad,  and  of  the  court  at  Laueaster, 
which  is  considered  nearly  perfect  ? Mr.  A\  ater- 
house  has  adopted  the  form  of  ceiling,  sloping 
slightly  in  the  sides,  apparently  from  the  example 
of  the  House  of  Commons  as  altered.  He  has 
evidently  carefully  considered  ventilation  j but 
the  tower,  intended  ns  part  of  the  arrange- 
ment, is  the  least  satisfactory  part  of  the  deco- 
rative design.  It  docs  not  group  with  the 
rest  of  the'  building,  and  is  an  adaptation  from 
works  interesting  as  old  examples,  but  which 
do  not  serve  well  as  models.  It  occupies  a small 
area  of  plan,  rises  with  plain  sides  to  a considerable 
portion  of  the  height,  ami  is  finislicd  with  pointed 
windows,  a corhel-stugc,  pinnacles  on  corbels, 
gables  enclosing  eircul!irwin(ibws,and  a high  slated 
roof  square  on  plan.  The  main  character  of  the 
whole  building  results  from  tlie  grouping,  with 
pavilion-masses  at  the  angles  ot  the  plan, 
and  centre  of  the  main  front,  having  high 
truncated  roofs  and  dormers,  and  the  semi- 
octagon  staircase — projection,  with  lofty  win- 
dows and  spire-capping  in  tlie  middle  of  the  flank. 
The  central  porch,  with  arches  on  shafts,  and 
steiis  partly  external,  the  sculpture,  with  canopies, 
in  the  upper  storv;  anda  sqiiarL-clock-lurret,  with 
iron  balcony,  and'lend-covered  spire-capping,  rising 
from  the  roof,  are  eflective ; though  the  clock-turret 
is  to  he  altered  in  deference  to  the  opinions  of 
some  of  the  committee.  The  enclosing  wall  to  urea 
in  South  Hall-street,  cuts  in  harshly.  It  is  more 
easy  to  convey  by  dcscriiition  the  idea  of  the 
general  outline  of  buildings,  than  to  describe  their 
details — quite  as  wiich  part  of  the  eflect.  I he 
character  here  is  Gothic — yet  neither  Knglish, 
nor,  strictly  speaking,  A’enotian  Gothic,  i here  is 
considerable  variety  in  the  windows : those  of  the 
lower  stage  somewhat  resemble  those  of  the 
basement  "of  the  Houses  of  Parliament;  those 
of  the  principal  story,  throe-light,  have  pointed 
arches,  mullions  or  shafts,  and  geometrical  tracery, 
and  those  above,  pluiu  ogival  cusped  openings. 
Spandrils  of  the  wall-surface  are  formed  as 
panels;  and  much  peculiarity  results  trom 
Italian  character  of  the  continuous  imposts  and 
string  courses,  and  great  decorative  ellect  from 
shafts  on  the  piers,  aud  corbels,  carrying  peculiarly- 
formed  pinnacles.  The  whole  front  finishes  with 
a corbelled  stage  and  quatrC’foiU"d  parapet. 

The  second  premium  has  been  given  to  one  of 
twodcsisjns  by  Mr.  Allom  (“  Lahore  et  llonore  ), 
having  the  same  plan,  or  with  very  slight  modi- 
fications. The  Gothic  design  has  been  preferred 
to  the  other,  which  is  Italian.  Both  have  domes. 
Much  of  the  det.iil  in  the  views  is  indicated,  rather 
than  dr.awn,  with  skill;  but  would  certainly 
require  for  execution,  further  study  with  regard 
as  well  to  the  part  it  would  play  in  the  general 
architectural  ellbct,  as  to  the  clleet  on  close  in- 
spection. The  Gothic  detail  especially,  ibougli 
novel,  is  not  satisfactory,  contrasted  with  models. 
In  both  designs  the  author  ha.s  adopted  in  the 
front  of  the  building  towards  Great  Ducie-street, an 
aiTungement  which  he  has  before  worked  iipon, 
though  notwith  the  same  success  ; that  is,  a form  of 
plan  having  three  projections  from  the  main  line,— 
the  two  recesses,  with  the  re-entering  angles  at 
the  end  corresponding,  being  filled  in  with  a 
portion  of  the  building  which  is  one  storj*  in 
height,  and  is  lighted  by  truceried  windows  in  the 
Gothic  design,  and  decorated  with  three-quarter 
columns,  and  niches,  and  statues,  in  the  Italian, 
the  light  being  in  the  latter  case  from  the  top.  The 
central  feature  in  the  Italian  design  (not  to 
speak  of  the  dome)  is  a portico  advancing  con- 
siderably beyond  the  general  line  of  the  other 
design,  ami  of  greater  height,  or  so  that  the  order 
is  one  with  that  which  is  the  major  order  of  the 
building.  Thus,  though  both  plans  have  the  same 
principle  of  symmetrical  grouping,  or  classical 
oriein  j there  is  greater  difference  tbaii  that  of 
the" substitution  of  ordinary  details  of  one  style 
for  th(»e  of  the  other,— as  pediments  for  gables,  or 
balustrades  for  open  parapets,  and  vice  verso.  In 
the  Gothic  design,  the  porch  with  gable  and  pin- 
nacles, and  the  lofty  window’s  ot  the  hall  seen  over 
the  toiTace-story,  are  good  in  general  character : 
otherwise  the  Italian  exterior  is  better,  from 
having  been  more  matured,  and  wxirked  upon 
con  amove.  In  the  interior,  however,  the  merit 
is  reversed;  aud  in  the  Gothic  design  there 
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is  a grand  effect  of  perspective  in  the  hall 
or  gallery,  with  its  lofty  open  arches  in  the 
centre  to  carry  the  dome,  and  their  side 
arches  filled  with  tracery,  reminding  us  of  that 
which  w'as  attempted  and  in  part  realized 
at  FonthiU.  The  cove  of  the  ceiling,  with  the 
arches  over  the  windows  groined  in,  the  mould- 
ings springing  from  shafts,  returned  across  the 
ends  aud  centre  of  the  hall,  where  are  the 
grouped,  open,  and  traceried  arches,  also  is  well 
managed;  but  the  fiat  portion  of  the  ceiling  is 
too  Elizabethan  in  character  to  be  harmonious. 
The  dome  is  best  worked  out  in  the  Italian  design, 
where,  though  the  balnstraded  termination  might 
be  improved,  the  tambour  is  very  successful.  In 
the  Gothic  design,  the  pointed  termination  isljad, 
and  the  tambour,  with  pinuacles  and  gabled  and 
traceried  windows,  not  equal  to  the  other  case ; 
still  the  effort  merits  attention.  Tiic  principle  of 
the  plan  will  bo  understood  from  what  we  have 
stated.  It  has  the  advantage  of  simplicity  as  well 
as  effect.  The  eutrancc-porch,  or  portico,  gives  access 
to  the  hall  or  long  gallery,  at  tlie  centre,  under 
tlie  dome;  rooms  for  witnesses  being  in  the  ter* 
race  story,  right  and  left.  Opposite  the  entrance, 
there  is  a corridor  between  the  two  courts,  some- 
what the  same  as  in  the  plan  we  engrave;  and 
there  are  similar  transverse  corridors,  or  towards 
the  back  corridor,  from  the  e.xtreme  ends  of  the 
gallery.  The  entrances  to  the  court.?  are  inter- 
mediate, the  witnesses  wanted  immediately  being 
placed  near  them.  The  difference  between  the 
two  plans  as  to  ground  covered,  or  area  absorbed 
in  halls  and  corridors,  we  can  scarcely  state ; but 
Mr.  Allom’s  design,  we  think,  leaves  less  ground 
for  courtyards,  if  also  the  portion  of  the  building 
given  to  the  lodgings  docs  not  afi'ord  less  accom- 
modation on  each  floor  than  the  detached  build- 
ing in  Mr.  Waterhouse’s  plan. 

IVe  shall  speak  further  of  the  design  which  has 
received  the  third  premium,  and  some  of  the 
others,  in  our  next. 


understands  the  works  of  this  master,  will  produce  a 
engraving:  worthy  of  the  subject  and  the  Society. 

Turner’s  pictures  and  the  Vernon  collection  are  about 
to  be  removed  to  galleries  erected  at  Brompton  for  their 
reception  temporarily,  and,  in  conjunction  witli  Mr.  Sheep- 
shanks’s noble  present,  willform  agood  commencement  of 
a National  Gallery  of  British  Art.  The  Turner  and  Vernon 
collections  will  still  remain  in  charge  of  the  trustees  of 
the  National  Gallery;  and  a doubt  has  been  e.xpressed 
whetlier  these  will  be  open  to  the  public  in  the  evening. 
The  Sheepshanks  Gallery  is  visited  of  an  evening  by  very 
large  numbers  of  persons  who  would  otherwise  be  de- 
barred from  seeing  it,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  trus- 
tecs  of  the  National  Gallery  may  find  themselves  able 
liuringthe  exhibition  of  the  Turner  and  Vernon  collec- 
tions, at  Brompton,  to  allow  these  also  to  be  open  to 
visitors  during  the  evening,  as  well  as  the  dav.  Itha« 


during  the  evening,  as  well  as  the  day.  'it  has 
been  said  that  the  e.vposure  of  comparatively  newly, 
painted  pictures  to  gaslight  is  injurious.  Should  this  be 
correct,  means  could,  doubtless,  be  devised  to  obviate  the 
evil.  The  advantage  sought  is  so  great,  as  to  desen-e 
the  most  earnest  endeavours  to  obtain  it.  A modern 
satirist  says, — 

“ Wliat  England,  as  a nation,  wants,  is  taste  ; 

The  judgment  that’s  in  due  proportion  placed, 

Wc  overdo,  or  underdo,  or  waste." 

If  this  be  so,  whose  fault  is  it  ? 


not  through  apathy,  but  because  experience  incline.s  the 
council  to  a continuance  in  the  old  course. 

The  question  of  granting  to  members  additional  chances 
in  the  distribution  of  prizes,  for  a modified  subscrijitiun 
was  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  council,  and  it  has 
been  resolved  that  a member  having  paid  the  regular  sub-. 
scnptioii  of  one  guinea  for  the  year,  shall  be  entitled,  for 
each  additional  half  guinea  which  he  may  pay  to  one  addi- 
tional chance  in  the  distribution  of  prizes  for  that  year  ; 
hut  not  to  an  additional  copy  of  the  print  or  other  work 
of  art.  It  has  been  arranged  that  prizeholders  entitlccl  to 
the  tazzas  or  photographs,  may  receive  busts  or  statuettes 
instead,  on  paying  the  dilTerence  in  value.  Further,  vib- 
scrihers  of  two  guineas  annually  who  desire  to  receive  a 
statuette  or  tazza  produced  by  the  Society  in  lieu  of  the 
two  copies  of  the  print  to  which  they  are  entitled,  may  do 
so  on  payment  of  a certain  fixed  sum  representing  the 
mere  cost  or  the  material  and  moulding.  The  council 
are  influenced  in  making  these  and  similar  arrangements 
by  the  fact  that  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  Society  to  spread 
abroad  works  of  art  to  the  greatest  possible  c.xteiit,  aud 
to  interest  in  its  objects  as  many  persons  as  possible. 

Following  out  tliis  view,  the  council  continue  to 
appoint  geiitlenieii,  resident  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  who 
undertake  to  act  as  local  honorary  secretaries  or  agents. 
The  most  recent  appointments  arc  in  Louisville,  U.S. 
Calcutta,  Quebec,  and  Sydney.  Within  the  last  few  davs 
If,  as  according-  to  co-operation  have  been  received  from  St.  Petere- 


Burke,  taste  is  that  faculty  of  the  mind  which  is  affected  I ^ clergyman  in  San  Francisco  proposes  to 

with,  or  forms  a judgment  of,  the  works  of  imagina-  ! honorary  .secretary.  From  Boston,  U.S. 

tion,  and  the  elegant  arts;  or,  as  Alison  puts  it,  that ' received  '2^5  subscriptions.  Long  lists 

faculty  of  the  human  mind  by  which  we  perceive  ami ; come  in  from  IJobart  Town,  Adelaide,  and  other 
enjoy  whatever  is  beautiful  and  sublime  in  the  works  of  ■ Australia,  amounting  to  between  Guo  ami  roo 


THE  ATIT-UNION  OE  LONDON. 

_ On  Tuesday  morning,  the  26th,  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  members  of  the  Art-Union  of  London 
for  the  reception  of  the  report  and  the  distribution 
ol  prizes  for  the  purchase  of  works  of  art  at  the 
fortlicoming  exhibitions,  was' held  at  the  New 
Adelphi  Tlieatre,  kindly  lent  for  the  occasion  by 
Mr.  Benjamin  Webster,  the  lessee.  In  the 
absence  of  Lord  Monteagle,  who  was  to  have 
pro.sided. 

Sir  Charles  Barry,  R.A.  took  the  clmir. 

Jlr.  Godwin,  1M1.S.  then  read  the  following 

REPORT. 

commencing  their 

twenty-third  annual  report  vvltii  the  announcement  that 
the  subscription  amoimts  to  the  sum  of  l.^,2io/.  G=  ’ The 

“Kr- Uf” She  “f, inM 

Ol  uiL  year,  ute  at  the  Seaside, ’’  now  in  the  hamU  nf  o 
^eat  part  of  the  subscribers,  have  been  justified  with 
»nan.mty  bj  the  porlo.lical  press  Sf  tie 

Mch  suinea  paid  a 
^ wood-cngravmgs.  e.xecuted  by  Mr.  W.  J 
Lmtoii’  from  the  best  pictm-es  of  thirty  deceased  British 
Sled  ^ someadditional  work  of  art  not  yet 

iw7  I'l  question  compriscs:- 

" The  Corn-field,”  by  Constable ; 

K Nnrthcote;  "Peasant 

Revnol  s . “ The  Banished  Lord,’’  by 

K^noiUS;  Marcus  Curtius,”  by  Havdon  ■ “ Snnri,^ 

; “file  Rahhiton  the  VVail,”’ by  Wilkie 

nS?  - fr  '■>'  i " Door,”  & 

Modi,’”  by  I Sarth”':.  Martlage-a-la- 

DS“a“or"h““"  T’”""  "■‘"“a”"  W sSt  “''iThc' 


<-™or«l  w“o  fe“‘.  by -West  ■' 

Old  p, or,”  by  Copley  Flcldinei  ™ ’ 


nature  and  art,  is  it  not  evident  that,  like  other  faculties, 
it  requires  to  be  exercised,  in  order  to  be  perfected,  and 
depends  to  a great  extent  on  the  means  of  cimparison 
afforded  by  acquaintance  with  the  bestproductioiis  of  art 
and  tlie  grandest  works  of  nature.  Much  is  being  done 
towards  removing  the  inferiority  in  this  country,  and  every 
opportunity  which  is  afforded  to  the  people  of  contemplat- 
ing fine  works  of  art,  is  a step  in  that  good  direction. 

The  bust  of  Ajax,  No.  8C,  in  the  Townlcy  collection,  has 
been  reduced  by  Mr.  Dclpcch,  and  produced  in  bronze. 
Some  examples  will  form  part  of  the  present  distribution, 
with  other  bronzes  previously  made  for  the  Society,  The 
manufacture  of  arti.stic  bronzes  in  England  is  now  in  a 
very  different  position  from  that  which  it  held  seventeen 
years  ago,  when  the  Art-Union  found,  with  someclifilcuity 
an  artist  to  execute  their  first  work.  The  council  iti 
their  report  for  184H,  said,  speaking  of  Flaxman’s  group 
of  "Michael  and  Satan,”— “The  model  was  completed 
several  months  ago,  but  the  artist  has  experienced  so 
much  difficulty  in  finding  parties  competent  to  cast  it  in  a 
perfect  manner,  that  the  bronzes  are  even  now  hardly 
finished.  This  circumstance,  annoying  as  it  has  proved 
tends  to  show  the  good  which  may  result  from  the 
Society’s  operations,  evenin  this  department.  By  forming 
a school  of  modellers,  and  inducing  the  practice  of 
artistical  casting,  a branch  of  art  may  probably  be  esta- 
blished, which,  at  present,  requires  great  improvement, 
even  in  a mechanical  proces.s.” 

At  the  present  time  no  difficulty  of  the  kind  referred  to 
exists.  Amongst  the  large  work-<,  in  bronze,  recently 
produced  in  England,  Mr.  Foley’s  equevti-iau  statue  of 
Lord  Hanlmge,  now  in  Calcutta,  may  be  pointed  to  as 
one  of  which  the  country  may  justly  be  proud. 

The  dies  for  a medal  commemorative  of  our  admirable 
painter,  Gainsborough,  having  been  completed  by  Mr 
Ortner,  impressionswillbedistributed  to-day.  The  "Law’ 
rence"  medal  was  not  proceeded  with  by  the  engraver  to 
whom  the  commission  was  entrusted,  it  was,  in  conse- 
quence, withdrawn,  and  has  been  transferred  to  Mr  G G 
Adams,  by  whom  it  will  be  executed  forthwith, 

A medal  of  Wilkie  has  been  determined  on.  and  this 
Will  be  executed  by  Mr.  Leonard  Wyon.  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  the  same  want  of  encourgcmeiit  in  respect  of 
this  important  branch  of  art,  medal-die  'engraving  to 
winch  the  council  have  repeatedly  called  attention,  should 
still  be  evident.  The  service  rondcred  by  medals  to 
modem  times,  in  affording  information  concerning  the 
countries  of  antiquity,  and  events  of  the  past,  and  the  im- 
portaiice  of  a beautiful  coinage,  ofibr  additional  reasons 
for  inducing  the  cultivation  of  the  art  amongst  us.  and 
for  employing  it  on  all  fitting  occasions  to  record  events 
or  do  honour  to  individuals.  ’ 

The  volume  of  photographs  of  works  of  art  issued  last 
year,  gave  satisfaction  to  those  prizeholders  wlio  obtained 
It.  A second  volume  has  been  produced,  containing  the 
following  twelve  photographs,  and  a certain  number  of 
coi>ie.s  will  be  iuclutled  amongst  the  prizes  on  the  nresent 
occasion : — 

PHOTOGHArnS,  1859. 

1.  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepiilchre Frith 

2.  Tcntry  Tower,  Haddon Fenton. 

:l  Neapolitan  Fisluvoman 

4,  Bust  of  Antoninus  Pius ” 

5.  IIolyFamily ” 

G.  Bii.st  of  Lucius  Venis \ \ ” 

7.  Aisle  of  Salisbury  Cathedral ’’ 

e.  Exterior  of  Gloucester  Cathedral  .. 

<).  Porch,  Lichfield  Cathedral 

10.  Porch,  Cobham  Court Ciindale 

11.  Cairo  from  the  Citadel  Frith. 

12.  Mosque  of  Sultan  Hassan 


‘ Burlington  | For  a future  distribution,  arrangements  have  been  ma<!e 


from  that  country. 

_ The  local  honorary  secretaries  and  agents  now  number 
“uG,  and  include  many  who  have  worked  vigorously  and 
efficiently  for  years.  The  council  tender  to  them,  on  the 
part  of  the  Societ)',  their  warmest  thanks,  and  invite 
them  to  renewed  co-operation.  While  referring  to  obliga- 
tions, the  council  take  the  opportunity  of  acknowledging 
witli  thanks,  theeflicient  services,  atalltimesnngrudgiiigly 
rendered,  of  Mr.  William  L.  Donaldson,  the  honorary 
solicitor  of  the  society. 

Exhibitions  of  fine  - art  works  liave  been  held  hr 
Australia  arrd  elsewhere,  of  which  prizes  gained  in  the 
Art-Urrion  of  London  formed  important  features.  This 
was  particularly  the  case  hr  the  third  Exhibition  of  l ine 
Arts,  recently  held  in  Cape  Town,  at  tlie  Cape  of  G rod 
Hope,  at  the  closing  of  which  an  admirable  address  was 
delivered  by  the  Principal  of  the  Diocesan  Collegiate 
Scliool,  tire  Rev.  Gilbert  White.  From  America  wc  liavc 
accounts  of  more  than  one  of  our  prizes  that,  sent  to  a 
distant  part  of  the  country,  has  become  in  each  case  the 
nucleus  round  which  a’u  interesting  collection  has 
gathered.  Some  time  ago,  the  Eirrperor  of  the  French 
applied  to  the  Council,  through  his  ambassador  in 
England,  for  details  of  the  working  of  the  Society.  1 hesc 
were  of  course  fully  afforded,  and  have  probably  been 
considered  in  the  establishment  of  the  Art  Union  winch 
has  been  organized  in  cnniiectiou  with  the  E^posifion 
VcuiiJ!  Artx  now  open  in  Paris. 

The  arrangement  that  every  member,  who  shall  have 
subscribed  for  ten  consecutive  years  without  gaining  a 
prize  of  any  sort  in  that  time,  shall  be  entitled  to  a por- 
celain bust,  and  which,  practically,  insures  to  e\cry 
member  a prize  once  in  the  period  named,  is  found  to 
work  well.  In  pursuance  of  it  S78  members  have  received 
the  bust  of  Clytie,  or  a similar  work  of  art. 

The  following  i.s  an  extract  in  brief,  of  the  receipts  and 
expenditure;  a detailed  account  will,  as  usual,  accom- 
pany  the  report  when  printed ; — 

Amount  of  subscriptions  received  ^15,210  G 0 

Expense.s  of  printing,  oxliibition  of  prizes, 
local  agents,  salaries,  aiirl  other  charges, 

including  reserve  24  per  cent 3,S23  7 3 

Cost  of  plate  ("  Lifcatthc  Seaside”;,  paper, 

and  printing fi.gso  13  9 

Amount  to  be  allotted  in  prizes  -1,706  o o 

Total .£'15,210  6 0 

The  reserve  fund  now  amounts  to  the  sum  of  I2. 
The  accounts  have  been  audited  by  two  members  of 
the  general  body  of  snb.scribers,  Mr.  Friidgley  and  Mr. 
Healheote,  .and  three  members  of  the  finance  committee. 

The  following  is  the  allotment  of  the  sum  set  apart  for 
prizes  to  be  selected  by  the  prizeholders  themselves; 

26  works  at j£loeach. 


150 

200 


Mttllerr''Cromc;:'S"Kc'oS'fa®‘  '>5'  Society  with  pi, oto' 

For  a future  year  the  council  hnw  • ■ s Transfiguration,”  Dominiclihio’s 

Willrnore,  A.E.R.A  to  nrodne^  i ^ . .commissioned  Mr.  St.  Jerome,”  in  the  Vatican,  and  other  celebrated  pic- 
aftcr  Turner’s  !'‘.his  best  manner  ! tures.  Mr,  Price  is  now  in  Italy,  under  circumstances 

ill  give  him  facilities  for  obtaining  what  will 


“ eSc  HmkrsPilg.r'iSA  j”?™  bo' Vci;;' Vhluible"  rciwefcntiiao.ir of 

pictures  that  esf-ihiitn,  named,  is  one  of  the  ' the-e  world-tamous  works. 

the  greatest  of  lai  dscane^nai«Ltr^‘rl  • r regulations  of  the  Art-Union  require  the  changeof 

knowledge,  and  bcau4^  ^ poetry,  ; {our  members  of  the  council  each  year.  Vacancies  Lve 

vividly  Italian.  Anoh^'cf,;^  foliage  are  been  caused  hy  the  retirement  of  John  Anldjo,  esq. 

.■  u".  in  the  forecTOund  " Wini»..,o.  . .. 

A a broken  bridfre.  iTinnTifan.t.  ' 


winding  river  n n....i.- ' r'r:-'-  >.‘ie  loregrounu,  a 

and  a party  fcastine  nmi  mountains,  rnin-topped, 

features  of  the  compoSn  principal 

the  mediaeval,  and  ® antique, 

that  Byron  apostropWser:—  ^*^  Italy,— the  " fair  Italy  ” 
“ oral’l  S ".“b  'bo  homo 

\v-rv.  • “ tl>y  ruin  graced 

, Canto  iv.  2G. 

It  m»j  be  expected  that  Mr.  Wlllmore,  tyho  thorouEl.ly 


Justice  waiioms,  and  by  the!  lant'entoil 

aeatii  01  J.  S.  Gaskoni,  esq.  Mr.  Gaskoin  was  one  of  the 
most  active  and  efficient  members  of  the  body  for  manv 
years,  and  the  council  deshe  to  record  the  e.xpression  o'f 
their  deeply-felt  regret  at  being  thus  deprived  of  a much- 
valued colleague,  and  the  loss  wliicb  the  Society  has  in 
consequence  sustained.  The  new  membei-s  ot  'council 
elected  in  accordance withtliereqnirementrcferredto  are, 

Philip  Hardwick,  esq.  R.A.,  General  Derville,  Robert  Bell, 
esq.  and  the  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Mavor.  The  council, 
during  the  past  year,  have  held  tlii-ty  meetings,  irre.spec- 
tive  of  committee  meetings  and  those  for  the  selection  of 
prizes  deputed  to  them ; and  have  under  consideration 
numerous  propositions.  If  comparatively  little  change 
be  made  from  year  to  year  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
corporation  or  the  manner  of  carrying  out  its  objects,  it  is 


To  these  are  added 

5 Bronzes  of  " Her  Maje.sty  on  Horseback.’ 

Gl  Bronze  Busts  of  "Ajax.” 

30  Porcelain  Groups  of  ” Venus  and  Cupid.’ 

Go  Porcelain  Statuettes,  "The  Dancing  Girl  Re 
posing.” 

10  Tazzas  in  Iron. 

30  Silver  Medals  of  Gainsborough. 

700  Volumes  of  Photographs. 

The  bronzes,  porcelain  statuettes  and  tazzas,  will  be 
allotted  to  the  first  names  drawn  consecutively  at  the 
close  of  the  general  distribution.  The  tazzas,  medals,  aud 
photographs  will  be  allotted  to  the  names  standing  one- 
liundredth  and  two-hundredth  in  the  list  preceding  and 
succeeding  that  of  each  of  the  prizeholders,  determined 
as  above  stated,  with  a proviso  that  a prize  has  not  fallen 
to  that  number  to-day : in  that  case  the  prize  will  pass  to 
the  next  succeeding  number.  Notice  will  be  scuttotiiose 
entitled  to  the  statuettes,  medals,  and  photographs  in  the 
course  of  two  or  three  daj-s.  The  other  prizeholders  will 
be  Ltifornied  of  the  result  by  to-night’s  post. 

The  prizeholders  of  last  year  purcliased  from  the  various 
exliibittons  of  the  season  1 10  works  of  art,  to  the  following 
amounts,  viz. : — 

From  the  Royal  Academy £|,1I5 


The  National  Institution  of  Fine  Arts  . 


627  5 0 


Society  of  Britisli  Artists gu7  0 0 

British  Institution 

Royal  Scottish  Academy  ... 

Water-colour  S.iciety 

New  water-colour  Society  . 

Royal  Hibernian  Academy  . 

Society  of  Female  Artists. . . 


235  15 
20  0 
IfiO  15 


292 


THE  BUILDER, 


TApbil  30,  1859. 


With  the  permiSMon  of  the  Society  of  British  Artists, 
the  prizes  were  exhibited  as  usual  in  the  galleries  iii 
Soffolk-street,  anil  were  visited  by  a very  large  number  of 
persons,  being  unreservedly  thrown  open  to  the  public  for 
a part  of  the  time  without  charge. 

“ We  know,”  said  the  Right  Hon.  Thomas  Wysc,  now 
our  minister  in  Greece,  at  a meeting  of  artists  held  in  131'2, 
that  when  the  Art-Union  of  L'  ndon  was  Orst  instituted 
there  was  but  little  feeling  abroad  among  many  classes  of 
the  English  people  who  since  have  become  comparatively 
interested  in  the  cultivation  of  art.  It  was  thought  a 
hazardous  experiment.  It  was  then  considered  the  pre- 
cipitate project  of  some  new-fangled  German  theory,  wc.l 
enough  calculated  to  flouri'h  in  its  native  soil,  but  which 
could  not  be  naturalized  or  rendered  susceptible  of  ajiy 
useful  or  permanent  extension  in  this  country.  ' Its 
founders,  it  is  now  presumed,  may  justly  congratulate 
themselves  on  their  persistence,  and  view  with  gratifi- 
cation the  further  advance  which  has  been  made  since  the 
date  of  Mr.  Wyse’s  address. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  exhibitions  and  lectures 
on  various  brandies  of  art  throughout  the  county';  the 
operations  of  the  Government  Department  of  Art,  in  con- 
nection witli  which  yi.OUO  persons  are  now  receiving 
instruction  in  drawing;  and  the  prices  paid  for  the  works 
of  ayti>ts  of  repute,  are  some  of  tlie  signs  of  the  activity 
that  prevails,  and  of  the  change  that  is  going  on. 

The  Government  and  corporate  bodies,  as  we  have 
constantly  said,  should  aid  more  vigorously  the  progress 
of  the  fine  arts  in  this  country  than  they  have  done,  and 
use  them  more  extensively  for  the  general  improvement 
and  delight.  What  is  wanted  is,  that  art  should  have  a 
real  life— should  he  made  to  provide  great  moral  and  in- 
tellectual lessons  for  the  masses— not  remain  simply  the 
minister  of  caprice  and  luxury.  Painting  and  sculpture 
most  be  brought  into  conjunction  with  architecture,  if 
we  would  have  them  playing  their  proper  part— if  we 
would  produce  a really  great  school  of  art.  We  would 
see  the  arts  appealing  to  every  passer-by— instructing, 
encouraging,  and  exalting. 

The  English  Government,  of  whatever  party,  has  been 
shamefully  neglectful,  until  quite  recently,  in  respect  of 
the  arts,  and  that  mainly  through  an  admitted  ignorance 
of  their  value.  Even  in  the  purchase  of  collections  the 
Government  is  less  ready  than  the  people  whom  they 
reprcicnt.  There  is  one  at  this  time  in  the  market,  the 
collection  of  the  Marquis  Catnpana,  at  Home,  which  com- 
lirises  extensive  series  of  objects  that  would  be  most 
valuable  additions  to  the  collections  at  the  British 
Museum,  the  National  Gallery,  and  Ornamental  Collec- 
tions at  Brompton.  The  Government,  for  those  portions 
useful  to  the  British  Museum,  have  offered  a sura  of 
money;  hut  the  Oder  has  not  been  accepted.  It  is  to  be 
hoped,  however,  that  the  purcha'c  will  yet  he  made. 
Snell  portions  as  might  not  be  wanted  at  the  British 
Museum,  and  otlicr  metropolitan  collections,  might  be 
most  usefully  distributed  through  the  country.  London 
is  not  Great  Britain ; and  the  rest  of  the  kingdom  must 
have  its  collections  and  galleries.  The  Department  of 
Science  and  Art  are  organizing  a means  of  obtaining 
photographs  and  casts  from  all  the  continental  galleries, 
and  enabling  the  public  to  have  them  at  the  prime  cost. 
For  this  object  tbc  French  Government  have  nlrc.uly  per- 
mitted extensive  copies  to  be  made  in  the  I/mvrc:  and 
Cardinal  Antonclli.  on  behalf  of  the  Papal  Government, 
has  promised  facilities  at  tlic  V.atican.  With  the  same  end 
in  view,  the  Queen  has  recently  permitted  the  fine  Hol- 
bein drawings  to  be  pliotographcd.  Stdmrhan  galleries 
and  collections  arc  required  for  London ; the  more  nume- 
rous they  arc  the  better  for  the  three  millions  of  persons 
whom  no  one  centre  can  serve  sufficiently 
The  proposed  Exhibition  of  1861  promises  to  give 
attention  especially  to  painting,  sculpture,  and  music. 
The  improvements  in  artistic  mamifactnre  in  this  country, 
which  have  resulted  from  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851, 
should  suffice  to  secure  genera!  co-operation  in  aid  of  this 
the  first  of  a long  series,  it  may  be  hoped,  of  Exhibitions 
calculated  to  advance  the  fine  arts  in  the  United 
Kingdom. 

The  removal  of  the  Royr.l  .teademy,  for  which  a new 
home  is  to  be  designed  by  a member  of  your  Council,  Sir 
Charles  Barry,  will  doubtless  be  made  the  opportunity  to 
give  further  efficiency  to  that  important  in^titutioo,  and 
to  obtain  advantages  for  the  public  in  respect  of  thestudy 
of  art  and  the  welfare  of  its  professors. 

That  we  may  sec  the  arts  advancing,  it  is  necessary  tliat 
all  classes  should  learn  to  appreciate  the  beautiful  and 
encourage  good  works.  There  is  I ttlc  hope  of  improve- 
ment on  the  part  of  producer®,  unless  the  study  be 
general.  People  begin  witli  admiring  what  they  can 
comprehend.  Until,  therefore,  they  understand  the 
higher  class  of  art,  they  will  scarcely  encourage  and 
honour  as  they  should  the  higher  class  of  artist. 

And  how  shall  we  too  much  honour  the  really  great 
artist  whose  produclions  arc  to  remain  an  imdyingdeligiit 
for  succeeding  generations.  Truly  it  is  writlen  of  the 
artist  who  has  passed  away, — 

” Einiprarit  is  the  inscription  on  the  tombstone  where 
[he  lies ; 

Dead  tic  is  not,— but  departed,— for  the  artist  never 
[dies.” 

Phidias,  Michelangelo,  I.eoiiardo,  Rafraclle,have peopled 
the  earth  with  noble  fonn,>,  and  influence  the  thoughts 
< f the  whole  civilized  world. 

The  words  of  the  old  Greek  writer,  *'  Life  is  short,  but 
art  long,”  may  be  read  as  pointing  out  the  difficulties 
of  art  as  a pur.suit,  and  the  reasons  of  its  slow  progress ; 
hut  they  may  also  be  taken  as  teaching  the  endurance  of 
art.  The  dying  atlilete  hands  on  the  torch  to  his  con- 
queror, and  so  the  vivifying  flame  is  cariied  forward, 
though  its  bearers  vanish  away. 

In  closing  their  report,  your  Council  repeat  the  expres- 
sion of  their  anxious  hope,  that  those,  who  to  day  gain 
tlie  right  of  selecting  works  of  art  from  the  current 
c.xhibitions,  will  exercise  that  right  with  the  greatest  care, 
and,  considering  themselves  hut  a.s  stewards  of  the 
a^scciatioi),  apply  the  funds  placed  at  their  disposal 
the  manner  best  calculated  to  further  the  interests  of 
British  .Art. 

Jlr.  Robert  Bell,  in  some  well-chosen  word.s, 
commended  the  report  to  general  consideration, 
and  proposed  that  it  be  received  and  adopted. 

Mr.  ilaclisc,  R. A.  seconded  the  motion,  and  it 
was  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  Hurlstone,  President  of  the  Society  of 
British  .iVrtists,  moved  a vote  of  thanhs  to  the 


for  their  continuous  ellhrls  in  aid  of  the  society 
and  the  fine  arts. 

Mr.  Ilciiry  AVeekes,  A.R.A.  seconded  the 
motion,  and  in  doing  so  made  some  observations 
on  the  change  his  own  opinions  had  undergone 
in  respect  of  the  Art-Union  of  London.  He  con- 
fessed that,  in  the  first  instance,  he  had  been 
opposed  to  it,  because  he  feared  it  would  make  art 
common,  and  that  the  wealthy  patrons,  finding 
others  of  less  position  able  to  obtain  works  of  art, 
would  cease  to  purchase.  Ho  had  lived  long 
enough  to  see  lovers  of  art  increasing  through  the 
operations  of  the  Art-Union  of  London;  and  he 
gladly  seconded  the  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
Council. 

Mr.  Godwin,  in  returning  thanks,  alluded 
briefly  to  the  satisfaction  with  which  the  Council 
found  much  of  what  they  had  at  various  times  sug- 
gested now  generally  taught.  It  had  been  urged 
ill  their  early  reports  that  the  true  province  of 
art  was  to  sot  forth  fhouffhf, — that  it  was  its  inner 
sense  that  constituted  the  essence  of  a work  of 
art ; and  the  necessity  for  repeating  it  had  not 
ceased : there  must  he  fact  and  knowledge  of 
detail  at  the  bottom  ; but  over  all  there  must  be 
the  mind  and  heart  of  the  artist,  if  the  work  were 
to  touch  the  mind  and  heart  of  the  world.  He 
would  not  detain  them  further  than  to  propose  a 
cordial  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Benjamin  Webster 
for  the  kindness  with  which  he  had  granted  the 
use  of  the  house;  and  he  would  also  ofior  ac- 
kuowlcdgnicuts  to  Mr.  AV.  Smith,  the  stage- 
manager.  They  all  knew  Jlr.  \Veb.ster  “as  actor, 
manager,  and  author  too they  knew  him  also  for 
what  he  had  done  in  connection  with  the  Dramatic 
College;  hut  on  that  occasion  they  had  their  own 
personal  motive  for  tiianking  him. 

Mr.  Lewis  Pocoek  seconded  the  proposition, 
and,  ill  acknowledging  the  thanks  given  to 
himself,  pointed  to  the  Society’s  annual  pub- 
lished report  and  list  of  names  as  a remark- 
able document,  and  showed  that  other  bodies 
had  founded  their  proceedings  upon  it. 

Mr.  Edward  Roberts  and  Jlr.  G.  II.  Orifliii 
having  consented  to  act  as  scrutineers,  and  Mrs, 
Parnell  Watson  and  Miss  JIary  Cropsey  to  draw 
the  prizes,  the  distribution  commenced.  The 
latter  young  lady,  it  may  interest  our  Trans- 
Atlantic  brethren  to  know,  was  specially  selected, 
as  the  daughter  of  one  of  their  best  landscape 
painters,  Jlr.  Cropsey,  now  in  tliis  country. 

AVe  annex  a correct  list  of  the  principal  prize- 
holders,  and  have  only  to  add  that,  at  the  con- 
clusion, thanks  having  been  voted  to  the  scrutineers 
and  to  the  ladies,  a cordial  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
chairman  was  carried  by  acclamation ; and  Sir 
Charles  having  acknowledged  it,  the  meeting, 
which  was  a very  full  one,  broke  up. 
o.-io/. — Dixon,  Win.  Grantham. 

I. 50/.— Tunniclifte.  G.  Willoughhridge,  Market  Drayton. 
lOO/. — Domoiie,  J.  Christchurch. 

75/.— Laver,  J.  Offord-road ; Kigden,  G.  Canterbury. 
6i>/.— Arnold,  F.  Fareham  ; Bridges,  D.  New  Orleans; 
Crowder,  W,  N.  Adelaide;  Rcdcliffe,  W.  18,  Cook-street, 
Liverpool. 

40/.— Gregory,  T.  9,  Judd-street;  MeWatt.  -A.C.  New 
Amsterdam;  Rainage,  G-  i",  Dover  I'lacc:  HoHing. 
Rcigate;  Shipi>.  W.  Blaiidford  ; Whittaker,  J.  Cliorley 
30/.— Adams,  F.  B.  jun.  Beckenham;  Allenby,  H, 
Addphi:  Bland,  Mrs.  J.  Halifax;  Burrouglis,  J.  T.  R. 
Lee  1 De  Winton,  F.  Aldershott ; Ford,  J.  Wolverhampton ; 
G'lft',  K.  N,  Heurietta-street;  Jackson,  J.  F.  67.  Borough 
M’Gregor,  Mrs.  W.  F.  Liverpool;  Ripley,  H.  W.  Brad 
ford;  Riles,  Sam.  Plaistow;  Svmonds,  C.  P.  Ormskirk. 

J. -./.— Andrews.  H.  Epsom;  Elliott,  J.  Philadelphia; 
Fletcher,  N.  J.  Hobart-town ; Hennah.  H.  H.  Geelong; 
Jenkins,  S.  Portlaiul-placc,  E.;  Kouwenberg,  B.  K. 
Aniheno ; Lceming,  S.  Manchester  ; Mair,  Ca|>tain,  Mcl- 
hniiriie;  Salomon.  A.  Cainbridge-sqnare;  Sill,  Mrs.  .1. 
Piiiladclphia ; Smith,  Jno.  Easiiigwohl ; Tove.v,  Mrs.  C. 
Clifton. 

■jo/.— Anderson,  C.  Jedburgh;  Bailey.  H.  68,  Great 
Calmore-street,  Birmingham;  Bailey,  J.  G.  Wisbcach; 
Beves,  E.  IHington  ; Bovill,  F.  A.  Park-terrace ; Collyer, 
J.  L.  Chorlcy:  Daggc.  11.  P.  Oporto;  Drnyvesteyn,  P. 
Samarang:  Eilwards.  W.  4 J,  New-street,  Birmim-lnm  : 
Faulkner,  F.  H.  Bath;  Finlayson,  Mrs.  Dublin  ; Foster,  J. 
Witl;am -,  Greig,  J.  Edinburgh;  Hartley,  G.  Boston; 
Marsh,  Jn.  Diullcy  ; Roger.-i,  L.  Grantham;  Sharpin,  J.  F. 
Aruiidell-square ; Taylor,  F.  A.  20,  River-street ; Vaughan, 
Jno.  Heaton  Norris : Wliite,  Jos.  Clonmel. 

15/-— Baker.  H.  11,  Upper  G'lwcr-street ; Beresford, 
Rev.  J.  G.  Melton;  Bolton,  J.  C.  9,  Lambeth-terracc ; 
Bowley,  S.  Middiesbnrjugh ; Bawdin,  C.  F.  Hackney; 
Carter"  — Marlborough;  Deacon,  E.  C.  Southampton; 
Gildersleeve,  O.  S.  Canada;  Groves,  James,  Hartlepool; 
Jones,  H.W.  Chester;  Leyson,  T.  Neath;  Murray,?. 
Glasgow;  Price,  C.  J.  and  Co.  Phila<lelpliia ; Rudyard, 
W.  Lincoln  ; Sawyer.  Capt.  Southampton  ; Smitli.  Mis®  E. 
Stonecutter-street;  Spencer,  T.  Tipton;  Stevens,  R.  S. 
CnrUtchurch ; Wagstatf,  Mrs.  10,  Union-street;  Wallace, 

A.  Diinfrmiline. 

10/. — .Alexander,  F.  Holloway,  Barnard,  E.  5,  Cannon- 
row;  Beanchamp,  Mi-s,  Twickenbam ; Blackburn,  W. 
Uppcrrr.ill;  Brett,  J.  W.  Hunover-square;  Dale,  J.  Old 
Brentford;  Evans,  T.  Denbigh;  Farmer.  Mrs.  Acton; 
Fox,  G.  S.  Wellington;  Gibson, —,  Manchester;  Hale, 

B.  East  Grinstcad;  Junes,  W.  Mcrevale;  Kelsey,  Mrs. 
Foot'Cray ; Kimbcr,  W.  J.  Abingdon ; Lander,  J.  Burton ; 
M-Culb.cli,  J.  Haldax,  N.S.;  McKowan.  J.  Birkenhead; 
Miller.  W.  H.  Leadeiihall-strect;  Mitcalfe,  S.  W.  Philpot. 
lane;  Stringer,  W.  H.  Rotlierbam ; Tasker,  C.J.GIoucc-!- 


Waldock,  W.  St.  Ives,  Huotgs. ; Whittaker,  W.  N.  Bath ; 
Wiggin,  J.  A.  Boston,  U.S. 

A Bronze  of  Her  M'ljesti;  on  Horseback.— Bro^n,  Geo. 
Boston;  Davies.  A.  Hobart-town;  Leitch,  AV.  St.  Jolm’s- 
wood;  St.  Paul’s  (Very  Rev.  Dean  of  ; White,  H.  K. 
Grenada.  _ , 

A Bronze  B’isl  of  ■ — Attwood,  L.  C.  F.  Dartforrl ; 

Brown  Mrs.  E.  A.  Lexington ; Fowler,  J.  Louth  ; Gassiot, 
C.  Mark-lane;  Henderson,  W.  Allan;  Simpson,  R.  Bat- 

J'o.-i'rlnin  (irnnp  of  ” Venus  and  Cupirf. ’’-Birks,  J. 
York ; Bosisto,  G.  U-  St.'Columb ; Campbell,  D.  La  Guayrn : 
Clark,  C.  C.  Twickenham  ; Davies.  T.  Greenwich;  Dein- 
hard,  F.  Coblentz;  Dye,  H.  Maidstone;  Ferguson,  J.  Last 
Grange;  Fuller,  J.  Rathbone  place;  Hall,  A.  M.  Cincin- 
nati; Holburton,  J.  1..,  E.  1.  Board;  Hooper ,’,H.  H.  Bnx- 
ton;  H.  T.  P.;  Jackson,  S.  Liverpool;  Keniiet,  V'.  H. 
Northampton;  Mitchell,  A,  Manchester;  Myers,  R.  S. 
Euston.  square : Naile,  J.  Dublm  ; Neall.J.  S.  Peckhain, 
Norwich,  A.U.  No.8  ; Peel,  A.Tatchbrook-street;  Powell: 
J.  Northwood  ; Reddinghuvs,  — , Cape  Town  ; Timmer- 
mans, L.  Batavia:  Twose,  T.  Halstead;  Walker,  W.  E.  A. 
Aire-place;  Warden,  E.  Shanghai ; Wason,  Mrs.  Cheltcn- 
liam ; Woodhouse,  J.  T.  Overscal ; Wright,  H.  Waterloo- 
road. 

A PoTrelainStafuette  " Dancing  Girl  Reposing.”— Agnew 
and  Sons,  Manchester;  Alker,  S.  Liverpool;  Allen,  T. 
Callington ; .Anderton,  W.  Cleckheaton ; Barton,  R.  Chip 
penham;  Brooks,  B.  Doncaster;  Brown,  W'.  Sheffield; 
Buck.W.  Lancaster:  Cartwright,  W’.  H.  Dorking;  Clark, 
A-  Twickhenham ; Cocken,  E.  Keswick ; Colberg,  R.  B.  W. 
Cbaring.cross;  Cory.  B.  Boston,  D.S.;  Custard,  H 
. niv/^ri  vv  - Downes.  Geo.  New  D( 


. V-  .-ii ; Dixon,  AV.  Sunderland ; Downes,  Geo.  New  Bond- 
street  ; Fernandez,  M.  Hawkstone;  Fletcher,  Dr.  Birming- 
liam;  Fraser,  J.  Mauritius;  Freeman,  AAL  Harnsbury : 
Hall,  W.  Adelaide:  Ham,  H.  J.  Plymouth;  Handford,  G.  C. 
Chelsea:  Henley,  Rev.  J.  Rosnalnirgh-street;  Humpbrys, 
Miss,  Slirewsburv ; Ion,  J.  H.  Albion- place  ; Jaffray,  J.  R. 

E.  Sheen;  Jenkins,  A.  Clapham-road ; Johnson,  AV.  E. 
Dudley;  Jones,  K.  Brackiey  ; Kay,  J.  Preston;  Langton. 
Miss  M.Briirhtoii;  Leggery,  E.  Plumstead  ; Lloyd,  M.  W . 
Llannelly , Lloyd,  AV.  R.  Birmingham  ; Mettens,  R.  Soho ; 
Miles,  J Thorpe-end;  Murray,  H.AA'.  Cape  Town-,  Ness.  — , 
llelmsley;  Nicholas,  T.  St.Columb ; Nicol,  G.  G.  New  Bread- 
street;  Nott,  G.  Adelaide;  Oldham,  Miss,  Pershore: 
Price,  T.  per  Smith  and  Elder;  Richardson.  J.  M.  Much 
Haddam;  Roberts,  AV.  F.  Lond.  and Westmr.  Bank;  Roper, 
Rev.  H.  J.  Bristol ; Rottoii,  R.  Brompton ; Huston,  AY.  S. 
Chatteris  : 'Salomans,  Alderman,  Cumberland-place ; 
Shaw,  E.  Portland,  U.S.;  Smith,  AV.  R.  Crojdon;  Snell- 
iiig,  R.  Museum-street:  Tatton.  J.  AVcston-super-niare ; 
Veaie,  Mrs.  E.  Ilatherleigh ; Watson,  Miss  J.  Chelms- 
ford; Wigg.J.  G.  Lynn',:  AVilliams,  D.  Rhymney;  AV  right, 
C.  Cierkenwell;  A'ate,  F.  Godalmiug. 

A Tnzza  in  Iron,  ntodelled  from  un  Anlhpir  Design.— 
Eggar.  — , Wine-street,  Bristol;  English,  VA'm.  Bow; 
Forsaith,  Rev.  R.  E.  5,  Charlewood-strcet  AA'est,  S.AV.; 
Harding,  Clias.  Grandim  Farm,  Frome ; Hartley.  B.  II. 
13",  Lcadenhall-street ; Ilowcs,  Rev.  F.  Great  A armouth; 
Lee  C 7-1,  Brearley-street  AVest,  Birmingham;  Morgan, 
Rev.  1).  AA’elshpool ; Mozley,  L.  B.  Liverpool;  AV.  E.  A. 
F.  1.  No. -1  (per  R.  Simpson,  6,  Dcnbeigh-terrace,  Bat- 

,■1  SUccr  Hi’ilii!  roi/inieinnrative  of  Gainsborough.— 
Bairitt,  AY,  Gawiertown.  Adelaide;  Beresford,  J-  B.  Lear 
inonf,  Londonderry;  Bennie,  G.  Farmoyle,  Battibay; 
Canning,  Mrs.  L.  Lillingtoii,  Leamington;  Carpenter,  A. 
High  street.  Croydon ; Clark,  Rev.  J.  C.  Ciiertsey;  Cook, 
W.  J.  ipa,  Adam’s-rnw,  llampstcad-road ; Cunliffe,  R.  S. 
1-’  Centre  street,  Glasgow : Edwards,  J.  P.  Fizby-park, 
near  Huddersfield ; Gibiin,  T.  Hobart  Town  ; Haynes,  B. 
Ewell;  Hodgkinson,  H.  Adelaide,  Australia ; Homer,  J.J. 
Mare-strcct,  Hackney  ; Iloskiu,  1’.  F.  New  Plymouth, 
New  Zealand;  Howells,  T.  Hobart  Towm ; Hutt,  Jas.  44, 
Monrgate-street,  E.C. ; Learmouth,  AV.  Portland.  Aus- 
tralia: Leech,  A.  4\.  Lawrcnce-laiie,  E.C. ; Maw,  C.  11, 
Aldersgate-street;  M.iutefiurc,  A.  J.  2.  Milncr-square, 
Islington:  Penn,  T.  Pier.  Deptford;  Phillips,  Joseph, 
AVliatham-park,  Caine ; Pirkslay,  E.  Cliffc,  AAcstgate, 
AA'akefleld ; Pogmnrc,  Ja®.  Mercvalc,  AVarwickshire ; Tay- 
lor,Reading ; Taylor,  Jas.  Uatcliffe-street,  Oldham;. 
Turner,  E.  Havant;  Westmacott,  A.  Conservative  Club ; 
AVilson,  AV.  Baltimore:  AVoofindiii,  J.  Sheffield. 


Council,  particularly  the  Honorary  Secretaries,  j ter;  ’ Thomas,  J.  Llandovery;  Watson,  T,  AAindsor 


THE  ilAIX  DE.UXAGE  OE  LONDON. 

I.v  various  parts  of  the  metropolis  small  wooden 
sheds,  surmouuleil  by  turpaiilings,  may  be  seen. 
These  are  not  all  polling  places.  So  frecpient 
has  been  the  disturbance  of  the  surface  of 
our  streets,  that  those  living  near  do  not  look 
at  the  operations  going  forward  as  anything 
extraordinary ; and  yet  in  these  spots  has  been 
commenced,  within  the  last  week,  one  of  the 
heaviest  operations  London  has  tvitnessed  in 
modern  times.  The  shafts  sunk  in  Gray’s-Inn 
Lane,  Smithfield,  St.  John’s-square,  and  elsewhere, 
are  the  commencement  of  the  main  drainage. 
From  one  shaft  to  another  the  workmen  will 
tunnel  without  disturbing  the  surface.  In  the 
course  of  the  operations,  the  soil  of  old  neighbour- 
hoods will  be  disturbed,  and  it  is  probable  that 
objects  of  antiquarian  interest  will  be  brought  to 
light.  In  many  instances  such  matters  have  been 
destroyed  before  even  a record  of  them  had  been, 
made : in  others,  articles  of  rare  interest  have 
been  disposed  of  to  those  who  did  not  care  much 
for  them,  for  some  trifling  sum.  It  is  desirable 
that  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  should 
enter  into  arrangements  5vith  the  contractors,  so 
that  such  antiquities  as  may  he  discovered  in  the 
course  of  the  gigantic  works  now  commenced, 
may  he  gathered  together  in  some  suitable  apart- 
ment at  tlie  Brompton  Museum,  or  elsewhere; 
and  a record  should  be  kept  on  a copy  of  the 
ordnance  map  of  the  metropolis  of  the  e.xact  spot 
where  each  was  found. 

The  condition  of  the  soil  in  diflerent  localities 
will  also  he  5Vorthy  of  attention  and  record.  If 
the  superintendents  of  the  A'arious  works  were 
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required  to  make  a systematic  i-ccord  of  these 
matters,  it  would  be  valuable. 

For  good  or  for  evil,  the  metropolis  has  entered 
upon  a work  of  no  common  magnitude. 


NORTHERN  ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

At  a meetingheld  at  the  Exchange  Hotel,  New- 
eastle-upon-Tyne,  on  Saturday,  the  13th  day  of 
November,  1858,  the  principal  Arcliitects  of 
Northumberland,  Durham,  and  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne,  formed  themselves  into  a society,  to  be 
called  the  Northern  Architectural  Association. 
The  first  quarterly  meeting  was  held  on  Tuesdav, 
the  19tli  inst.,  in  the  room  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries,  in  the  Old  Castle.  The  meeting  was 
numerously  attended,  and  after  transacting  the 
ordinary  business,  including  the  nomination  of 
several  new  members,  the  follomng  resolution  of 
the  Ihriniugham  Architectural  Society  was  read 
by  Mr.  Oliver,  the  secretary; — “That  the  cordial 
thanks  of  this  society  be  tendered  to  the  Archi- 
tects of  Newcastle,  Durham,  Northumberland, 
Sunderland,  Darlington,  and  South  Shields,  for 
having  protested  against  the  inadequate  and 
unjust  terms  ofi'ered  for  professional  services  in 
the  competition  for  the  South  Shields  Institute, 
and  that  this  society  views  with  ranch  satisfaction 
the  independent  course  adopted  by  the  Architects 
of  the  Nortli.”  All  inaugural  address  was  tlien 
delivered  by  tlie  president  of  the  association,  Mr. 
.Toliu  Dobson,  F.I.B.A.  the  substance  of  whicli  we 
print. 


ARCHITECTURE  IN  THE  NORTHERN 
COUNTIES  OF  ENGLAND. 

MU.  DOBSON’S  ADDRESS. 

This  being  tlie  first  general  meeting  since  the 
formation  of  the  Northern  Architectural  Asso- 
ciation, and  as  you  have  done  me  the  honour  of 
•electing  me  your  president,  1 will  take  the  liberty 
of  addressing  to  you  a few  introductory  observa- 
tions. 1 can  truly  say  that  I view  this  meeting, 
and  the  establishment  of  this  society,  with  much 
of  that  anxious  feeling  with  which  the  agricul- 
turist regards  the  sowing  of  liis  spring  seed, 
hoping  that,  by  the  assistance  of  Divine  Pro- 
vidence, and  by  a united  friendly  feeling  towards 
each  other,  we  may  look  back  upon  the  auspicious 
occasion  of  onr  present  meeting  with  pride  and 
satisfaction.  If  the  result  of  our  general  pro- 
ceedings is  attended  with  all  the  advantages 
which  I anticipate,  it  will  greatly  tend  to  pro- 
mote a desire  to  follow  our  pursuits  with  strict 
iidlierence  to  professional  honour ; avoiding  in  all 
our  transactions  those  petty  jealousies  which  are 
su  unbecoming  in  men  of  a liberal  profession  ; and 
we  shall  leave  the  public  to  estimate  our  value 
without  having  recourse  to  self-praise,  which  is 
not  only  calculated  to  bring  ridicule  on  the 
individual,  but  is  derogatory  to  the  character  of 
the  profession,  which  it  should  be  our  chief  aim 
'to  elevate. 

I will  now  proceed,  gentlemen,  to  take  a glance 
at  the  progress  of  architecture  during  the  present 
century,  more  particularly  with  reference  to  the 
nortliern  counties  of  England.  The  architectural 
-student  of  the  present  day,  I may  premise,  has 
numerous  advantages  which  did  not  exist  in 
former  years.  About  fifty  years  ago  there  were 
but  few  imblications  on  architecture,  and  such  as 
were  published  were,  with  very  few  exceptions, 
the  work  of  very  indillerent  authors,  and  still 
more  indifferent  artists;  and  there  were  very  few 
works  of  any  particular  use  on  cither  ecclesiastical 
or  domestic  architecture  until  the  time  of  Pugin: 
now  wc  are  inundated  by  illustrated  works  of' the 
highest  value  aud  importance,  whilst  periodical 
works  devoted  to  our  art,  and  conducted  by  men 
of  ability,  abound  not  only  in  our  own  country, 
but  come  to  us  also  from  the  ablest  writers  and 
artists  of  France  and  Germany.  In  addition  to 
these  sources  of  information,  we  have  numerous 
admirable  papers,  written  by  men  of  the  highest 
talent,  read  at  the  meetings  of  the  various 
societies  established  in  London,  Edinburgh,  and 
•elsewhere.  These  arc  advantages,  gentlemen,  and 
sources  of  information  and  improvement,  which 
it  is  impossible  too  highly  to  appreciate.  The 
tacilities  afforded  now,  to  all,  of  visiting  foreign 
countries,^  arc  also  an  advantage  of  inestimable 
value,  which  our  pi'cdecessors  were  without.  The 
opportunity  of  sketching  for  him- 
self the  best  examples  of  his  art,  which  formerly 
he  could  know  only  through  prints  or  drawings 
little  to  be  relied  on.  * * # 

Since  the  commencement  of  the  present  century, 
architecture  in  the  northern  counties  has,  I think, 
been  somewhat  in  advance  of  most  other  districts'. 
Fifty  years  ago  there  was  no  employment  for  a 


professional  architect;  the  duties  were  performed 
by  builders  alone,  who  united  to  their  special 
business  the  profession  of  architect.  As  a proof 
of  the  talent  of  some  of  these  builders,  T ma}'  refer 
you  to  All  Saints’  Church,  designed  by  Mr.  D. 
Stephenson,  and  the  elegant  proportions  of  the 
tower  and  spire  are  a proof  of  his  taste  and  skill. 
At  the  same  period  Mr.  Newton  practised  as  a 
builder  and  architect  : bo  both  designed  and 
executed  the  Assembly-rooms,  of  this  town ; 
Rackworth  House,  Northumberland ; and  other 
country  houses  of  minor  importance.  Then  followed 
Mr.  Stoke,  who  also  practised  in  the  various 
capacities  of  architect,  surveyor,  and  builder:  he 
designed  Elswick  Hall,  Newcastle,  and  Harford 
House,  Northumberland;  and,  in  conjunction  with 
his  son  William,  was  architect,  contractor,  and 
builder  of  the  County  Courts  in  this  town.  These 
were  men  of  talent,  who.se  works  might  have  been 
an  ornament  to  the  country,  had  they  fortunately 
been  better  educated  in  the  profession. 

It  may  not,  perhaps,  be  uninteresting  to  you, 
gentlemen,  if  I pursue  this  inquiry,  and  cast  a 
rapid  glance  over  the  course  of  our  profession 
since  tlic  period  to  which  I have  been  adverting. 

I cannot,  however,  in  this  addres-!,  venture  to 
notice  the  great  advance  that  has  been  made  in 
our  street  architecture.  This  would  occupy  too 
much  of  our  time  : and  the  omission  may,  perhaps, 
be  the  more  readily  excused,  as  you  yourselves 
have  witnessed  the  erection  of  those  magnificent 
buildings  in  Newcastle,  which  owe,  in  a great 
measure,  their  origin  to  the  spirit  and  enterprise 
of  Mr.  Grainger. 

At  the  early  period  to  which  I have  adverted, 
fifty  years  ago,  Mr.  Stephenson,  whom  I have  just 
named  in  connection  with  the  elegant  structure 
of  All  Saints’  Church,  was  the  sole  practitioner  in 
Newcastle  as  an  architect,  and  it  w;\3  iir  his  ollico 
that  I completed  my  clerkship  in  1809.  I will 
not  say  that  he  was  an  accomplished  architect, 
but  ho  was  a man  of  excellent  character  and  much 
kindness  of  disposition.  It  was  by  his  counsel  and 
advice  that  1 resolved,  when  leaving  him,  to  esta- 
blish myself  as  a professional  architect.  I need 
hardly  say  that  I found,  what  many  other  young 
men  have  found,  that  it  was  far  easier  to  profes.s 
an  art  than  to  practise  it.  The  services  of  an 
architect  were  then  but  little  in  rcipiest,  and  you 
will  readily  suppose  that  to  one  so  young,  so  inex- 
perienced, and  so  unknown,  engagements  came  in 
like  angels’  visits.  But  how  hidden  to  us  arc  the 
ways  of  Providence ! It  was  probably  to  this 
very  circumstance  that  I owe  my  present  position 
in  our  profession.  Want  of  sufticient  employment 
gave  me  leisure,  and  leisure  gave  me  the  ojipor- 
tunity  of  acijuiring  far  more  professional  know- 
ledge than  I could  acquire  in  Mr.  Stephenson’s 
office.  I employed  a great  portion  of  my  time  in 
travelling,  sketching,  and  studying  the  higher 
brauches  of  the  art.  At  tins  period,  my  old  and 
worthy  friend  Bonomi  practised  as  an  architect  in 
Durham  : be  was  the  surveyor  for  the  county. 
It  is  true  that,  like  myself,  ho  had  little  or  no 
practice;  but  he  and  I enjoyed  the  somewhat 
barren  dignity  of  being  at  that  time  the  only  pro- 
fessional architects  in  the  counties  of  Northumber- 
land and  Durham.  * * * 

The  time  that  I devoted  to  the  study  of  cas- 
tellated architecture  was  considei’cd  by  many  of 
my  friends  as  a great  loss?,  and  it  was  not  likely 
that  I would  be  called  upon  to  erect  many  build- 
ings of  that  class,  particularly  as  such  a style  was 
considered  ill  adapted  in  every  respect  for  domestic 
comfort.  But  no  sooner  bad  I spent  three  months 
at  Conway,  Carnarvon,  and  Beaumaris,  Wales 
(where,  in  my  opinion,  are  some  of  the  finest 
examples  of  castellated  architecture  in  the  king- 
dom), than  designs  were  required  for  the  erection 
of  county  prisons,  court  houses,  &c.  for  Northum- 
berland. A design,  which  I submitted  in  compe- 
tition with  others,  w.is  accepted — a distinction  of 
which  1 was  not  a little  proud,  for  I w’as  then  very 
young  and  little  known  to  the  public.  I then 
found  that  the  knowledge  that  1 liad  gained  of 
castellated  architecture  was  invaluable  to  me,  not 
only  in  the  construction  of  ilorpeth  gaol,  but  in 
many  other  instances  where  T have  been  called 
upon  to  alter  castellated  buildings  already  erected, 
and  where  I bad  abundant  opportunities  to  avail 
myself  of  my  studies  among  the  old  castles.  You 
see,  then,  what  advantage  a student  derives  from 
earnestly  availing  himself  of  every  opportunity 
that  oilers  of  acquiring  professional  knowledge; 
anil  if  any  of  you  desire  it,  I will  be  happy  at  any 
time  to  show’  you  my  sketches  of  old  castles. 

But,  to  continue.  The  extension  of  the  old  castle, 
with  its  small  loop-holes  and  its  largo  surface  of 
blank  wall,  is,  it  must  bo  admitted,  not  an  inter- 
esting object  to  the  eye,  but  that  expression  of 
strength  and  heaviness  arose  out  of  necessity : 


light  and  healthy  chambers  could  only  be  obtained 
w'here  the  apartments  overlooked  "the  interior 
courts  : hence  arose  the  many  beautiful  examples 
we  have  of  oriel  and  other  projecting  windows, 
commanding  di.'stant  views  over  the  embattled 
walls  and  barbicans.  As  a proof  of  a partiality  to 
lightness  of  interior  construction,  1 have  only  to 
refer  you  to  those  beautiful  chapels  at  Conway  and 
Beaumaris. 

Whilst  studying  and  sketching  examples  of 
Tudor  architecture,  T found  that  interior  con- 
venience ivas  alone  the  object  sought  to  be  accom- 
plished, and  that  what  was  called  the  picturesque 
arose  from  chance.  Much  might  be  said  of  the 
advantages  of  Tudor  architecture  in  the  construc- 
tion of  buildings  for  domestic  purposes,  in  pro- 
ducing varied  and  picturesque  outlines  when  the 
forms  appear  to  arise  out  of  necessity;  and  I do 
not  sec  that  there  can  be  any  objection  to  adopt- 
ing the  decorated  style  of  detail  to  a Tudor  out- 
line, provided  it  harmonizes  with  the  building. 
When  this  style  is  found  to  be  too  costly,  then  I 
have  found  what  may  be  called  the  hlanor-house 
stylo,  of  irregular  outline,  a good  substitute;  and 
in  some  cases  it  will  be  found  more  in  harmony 
with  the  component  parts  of  the  landscape.  Many 
excellent  examples  of  buildings  of  this  class  have 
been  erected  of  late  years. 

Oji  the  subject  of  ecclesiastical  areliitectnre,  and 
its  progress  in  this  country,  I would  observe  that 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century  might  be 
called  a dark  age,  for  no  architect  had  courage  to 
attempt  anything  like  purity  of  Gothic;  and  it 
was  onlj’  after  it  became  fashionable  among  a 
portion  of  the  clergy  that  an  architect  was  per- 
mitted to  introduce  a Gothic  design  : hence  we  are 
much  indebted  to  the  societies  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  wdio  introduced  the  cxistom  of  clerical 
gentlemen  devoting  a portion  of  their  time  to  the 
study  of  ecclesiastical  architecture.  Time  will  not 
permit  me  to  dilate  upon  this  subject;  but  it  is  a 
fertile  one,  and  I trust  1 may  be  permitted  at 
some  future  time  to  address  you  upon  it. 

Now,  with  respect  to  the  construction  of  build- 
ings erected  in  the  north  of  England  about  fifty 
years  ago,  I may  remark  that  the  whole  of  the 
execution  was  rude  and  unmechanical.  The  first 
step  to  improvement  was  introduced  by  Sir  Charles 
Moiick,  when  he  commenced  building  Bclsay 
Castle,  a mansion  designed  and  constructed  after 
classic  models.  Sir  Charles  had  resided  and 
studied  for  some  time  in  Greece;  and,  having  a re- 
fined taste  and  mechanical  talent,,  he  made  the 
masonry  of  his  new  house  equal  to  any  of  the 
polished  marble  temples  of  that  classic  land.  This 
at  once  introduced  a style  of  masonry  previously 
unknown,  and  those  who  could  afford  the  expense 
soon  followed  his  example;  and  I consider  that 
the  north  of  England  is  much  indebted  to  the 
worthy  baronet’s  enterprise  and  cultivated  taste. 
The  masons  employed  at  Bulsay  Castle,  on  com- 
pleting their  work,  branched  off  into  difterent 
parts  of  England,  and  since  that  time  a Northum- 
brian mason  has  been  considered  amongst  the  best 
that  could  be  found  in  any  part  of  the  country. 

Many  of  our  best  bouses  have  suffered  very 
much  from  the  exterior  part  of  the  foundation 
and  cellar  walls  being  filled  in  with  the  soil  taken 
from  tlie  excavations.  The  walls,  consequently, 
are  kept  in  moisture,  thereby  creating  a constant 
damp  or  vapour  beneath  the  doors.  This  defect 
was  readily  overcome  by  placing  a slight  wall  a 
few  inches  from  the  foundations,  covering  the  vent 
on  a level  with  the  surface  of  the  ground,  with 
dressed  stone  or  flags,  perforated  so  as  to  admit  a 
thorough  ventilation  entirely  round  the  exterior 
of  the  building.  Since  I adopted  this  plan  I have 
never  known  an  instance  of  dry  rot  to  take  place. 
With  respect  to  battening  walls  for  the  purpose  of 
obviating  moisture,  it  was  the  practice  in  Mr. 
Payne’s  time  not  only  to  batten  the  external,  but 
also  the  interior  walls.  In  the  event  of  fire,  how- 
ever, this  plan  was  found  to  be  extremely  dan- 
gerous, and  was  the  cause  of  the  destruction  of 
He.xham  Abbey  House.  In  opening  out  the 
Roman  baths  at  Holton  Castle,  on  the  estate  of 
Sir  Edward  Blackett,  hart.  Northumberland,  I 
found  that  the  Romans  had  lined  their  walls  with 
tiles  about  9 inches  by  15,  each  side  of  the  tile 
returning  about  an  inch,  thus  producing  a current 
of  air,  and  preventing  the  moisture  from  pene- 
trating into  the  interior.  The  tiles  were  fixed  to 
the  stone  walls  by  nails,  some  of  which 

I found  quite  perfect.  From  this  time  I adopted 
the  example  thus  set  us  by  the  Romans,  rising 
bricks  in  the  same  manner  as  they  used  their  tiles, 
and  leaving  a space  of  about  2 inches  between  the 
stone  walls  and  bricks. 

In  the  early  years  of  my  practice,  good  car- 
pentry was  also  but  little  understood;  so  much  so, 
that  if  a builder  had  to  place  a roof  on  a building, 
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say  50  or  00  feet  si^iiare,  the  plan  was  to  uaalce  one 
main  principle  of  §reat  strength,  and  to  trim  the 
hip  and  other  principals  into  it,  thereby  laying 
the  main  weight  of  the  roof  on  the  centre  portion 
of  the  structure.  I had  not  been  long  in  practice, 
however,  before  I discovered  the  absurdity  of  this 
plan,  which  I easily  obviated  by’  trussing  the  pur- 
lings,  which  are  now  called  diminished  principals, 
each  answering  as  a panling,  and  thus  haying  a 
regular  pressure  on  each  side  of  the  building. 
Hence  arose  my  idea  of  trussing  roofs,  particu- 
larly in  my  design  of  the  Newcastle  markets,  as 
may  be  seen  in  my  construction  of  the  capacious 
roof  of  the  vegetable  department.  Ifany  improve- 
ments in  other  branches  of  carpentry  have  taken 
place  within  late  years,  and  the  subject  is' one  well 
deserving  of  further  consideration. 

The  facility  of  obtaining  malleable  iron  led  me 
to  originate  a new  style  of  rooting  for  the  Central 
llailway  Station,  Newcastle,  winch  I eftected  by 
introducing  curved  priucip.ils.  This  was  not  ac- 
complished, however,  without  much  anxiety  and 
consideration,  as  the  rolling  mills  at  th.at  time 
only  supplied  tint  plates  of  iron,  out  of  which  the 
curved  rafters  had  to  he  cut : this  increased  the 
expense  so  much,  that  at  oue  time  I did  not  find 
myself  justified  in  introducing  them  ; but  by  a 
simple  contrivance  of  bevelled  rollers  regulated  to 
suit  the  curve  of  the  principals,  the  expense  was 
reduced  to  the  extent  of  1,100/.  in  the  roof  alone 
of  the  station. 

I may  here,  perliape,  appropriately  make  allu- 
sion to  the  heavy  weight  of  responsibility  which 


windows  may  be  seen  still  used  at  Palermo,  a 
town  abounding  in  very  interesting  remains  of 
the  Saracens,  and  Avhorc  on  the  upper  stories  in 
many  of  the  main  streets,  arc  great  projecting 
trellised  windows,  much  resembling  those  at 
Cairo. 

Tn  the  mosques  the  original  window  seems  to 
have  been  a mere  wide,  pointed  opening,  hlled  in, 
as  in  that  of  Teyloun,  with  very  beautifully 
carved  pierced  stonework. 

In  the  Alhambra,  and  at  Seville,  they  are 
generally  single  openings,  not  much  ornamented, 
but  made  to  form  parts  of  a very  picturesque 
arcade  Internally,  by  the  use  of  columns  between 
them  ; and,  in  Sicily,  they  are  still  more  plain ; hut 
in  Caii’O,  many  of  the  later  mosques  have  very  ele- 
gantly formed  windows  of  double  or  triple  lights, 
divided  by’  detached  columns,  and  enclosed  in  a 
pointed  arch. 

Y on  may  see  some  good  examples  in  the  mosques 
of  Barkauli,  Kuid  Bey,  and  the  iloristan. 

In  nearly  all  of  the  Cairecn,  also,  at  the  upper 
part  of  the  walls,  just  under  tho  drum  of  the 
dome,  we  find  an  arrangement  of  triple  windows, 
with  circular  lights  over,  ns  you  may  see  also  in 
the  above-named  mosques,  and  which  have  so 
completely  within  them  the  germs  of  the  Gothic 
tracery  that  we  might,  at  first  sight,  almost  take 
them  for  its  prototype  j but  I feel  no  doubt  that 
the  arrangement  is  merely  the  result  of  a desire 
to  adapt  the  general  outline  of  the  openings  to 
the  filling  in  of  the  gables. 

In  the  minarets  another  form  is  constantly 


rests  upon  an  architect,  particularly  in  the  depart-  [ used,  consisting  of  a pointed  arch,  with  a sort  of 
ment  of  construction.  The  contractor,  we  find,  is  niche  head,  tilted  up  very  high  above  the  capital 
only  responsible  for  the  proper  supply  of  such  j of  a large  edge  column.  You  may  see  them  in 
materials  and  labour  as  specified,  or  as  may  he  mosques  El  Moyed,  Azhar,  Raid  Bey,  aud  others, 
reasonably  inferred  by  the  constructive  drawings  [ The  doors  were  subjects  of  much  greater  care  and 


and  specifications,  and  other  directions  of  the 
architect.  The  contractor’s  respoirsihility,  there- 
fore, ceases  after  the  approval  of  the  archi- 
tect or  clerk  of  the  works ; but  the  architect 
is  responsible  on  failure  of  construction,  when  he 
is  remunerated  by  commission  and  not  by  time. 
T\Tiere  difficult  foundations  have  to  be  encoun- 
tered, such  as  the  foundation  for  the  railway  ware- 
houses of  the  jranorsiicrcss  Paiulon  Dean,  New- 
castle, which  was  at  the  time  only  town  deposit, 
and  of  a depth  of  50  or  60  feet,  and  that  for  the 
most  part  in  a state  of  fermentation,  it  maybe 
conceived  how  heavy  are  the  responsibilities  of  an 
architect,  and  wh.at  care  and  judgmtmt  are  re- 
quired in  such  a case  as  I have  named  to  form  a 
suitable  foundation,  and  to  provide  for  a reason- 
able settlement  of  the  building.  This.  I may 
observe,  was  done  in  erecting  these  warehouses, 
bv  concrete  footings,  v.arying  in  width  from  6 to 
I'd  feet,  in  proportion  to  the  weight  of  the  super- 
structure, the  settlement  exceeding  7 inches  over 
the  whole.  A\Tio  then  can  say  that  an  architect 
who  has  to  encounter  so  much  anxiety,  atid  sub- 
ject to  so  many  risks,  or  in  designing  ornamental 
buildings  of  a limited  size,  is  overpaid  by  the 
ordinary  commission  of  5 per  cent.  ? 


ON  SARACENIC  ARCHITECTURE.* 

I AmtEHEKD  that  it  is  likely  enough  to  have 
arisen,  cither  from  a wish  to  get  a sort  of  corbel 
at  the  springing,  or  from  the  desire  to  get  rid 
of  the  abrupt  projection  of  the  top  of  the  capital 
beyond  the  line  of  arcli,  and  that  the  arch  was 
thus  prolonged  with  a sweep  inwards,  to  bring  the 
whole  into  one  unbroken  curve. 

The  Gothic  architects  managed  this  in  a dif- 
ferent way, by  bringing  forward  all  tho  arch  mould- 
ings boldly  beyond  the  line  of  column, — a way 
much  I think  to  be  preferred  to  the  Saracenic, 
whose  method  can  scarcely  l>e  called  elegant, 
whilst  it  is  constructionally  bad.  I may  add,  from 
some  slight  personal  exjwjrienco,  that  it  is  no  easy 
matter  to  bring  this  form  into  harmonious  keep- 
ing with  others,  and  to  get  it  to  combine  well 
with  the  other  lines  of  the  architecture.  Of  the 
hold  cusjiing,  as  seen  in  Cordova,  I am  not  aware 


decoration  than  the  windows,  and  offer  subjects 
for  the  most  careful  study.  Take,  for  instance, 
the  great  door-ways  of  the  Okel  Raid  Bey  at 
Cairo,  which  is,  however,  merely  one  out  of  many. 
The  door  itself  is  small,  for  the  ^Vrah  architects, 
like  the  Gothic,  were  careful  to  prevent  the 
inevitable  disappointment  that  would  result  at 
entering  from  the  open  uir,  through  a large  door- 
way into  their  halls.  No  space,  however  great, 
would  not  be  dwarfed  by  it.  But  they  wanted 
external  grandeur  too,  aud  they  got  it  in  the  most 
ingenious  way. 

Tlie  richly  decorated  doorway  is  enclosed  within 
a great  recess,  itself  having  a bold  moulding 
round  it,  and  above  the  inner  doorway  a couple 
of  cross  niches  bring  the  square  plan  gradually 
into  a curve,  and  the  whole  is  finished  by  another 
arch  at  top,  formerly  a sort  of  gruud  ti’efoil. 

The  small  doorways,  too,  are  perfect  models 
for  study.  They  usually  had  an  edge  shaft : from 
this  an  arch  sprang  i and  an  exceedingly  wide  and 
ornamented  archivolt  was  enclosed  by  au  equally 


patterns,  as  seen  in  their  pierced  stone  aud  tile 
work,  the  whole  being  gorgeously  coloured  aud 
gilt.  The  very  Gothic  spirit  of  this  will  be  at 
once  recognized.  In  the  mosques  there  was  no 
necessity  for  the  fiat  roofs,  aud  the  ceilings  there 
were  usually  formed  of  a series  of  small  domes,  one 
over  each  compartment  between  tbe  colmnns ; and 
it  is  rather  singular  that  in  this  arrangement  the 
dome  was  usually  formed  with  the  regular  pen- 
dentives  to  which  we  are  accustomed  in  modern 
work,  aud  which  are  scarcely  ever  found  used  by 
the  Arabs  in  their  larger  ^vo^ks.  These  small 
domes  were  usually  formed  of  brick,  and  left  un- 
decorated. 

In  the  larger  domes  and  the  niche  heads  we 
find  the  honeycomb  ornament  largely  i\sed,  more, 
however,  in  Egypt  and  Spain  than  in  Sicily.  In 
the  latter  country  (although  it  contains  some  good 
specimens  of  the  honeycomb  work)  tbe  more  usual 
plan  was  to  bring  out  the  pendentives  by  a series 
of  arches,  gradually  increasing  very  much,  as  shown, 
in  Aiigou'ldrae.  The  dates  of  the  buildings  here, 
however,  are  very  doubtful.  Air.  Fergusson  attri- 
butes tbe  chief  of  them,  viz.  tho  Cuba  aud  C.  di 
'/Aza,  to  the  twelfth  century.  Signor  Cavallari, 
who  had,  I believe,  the  lion’s  share  in  the  great 
work  of  the  D.  di  Serradifalco,  told  me  that  he 
considered  them  to  he  very  much  earlier,  and  of 
the  ninth  ceutury.  In  many  cases  they  are,  no 
doubt,  by  Saracenic  architects.  Air.  Fergusson 
suggests'thnt  the  origin  of  the  singular  and  cha- 
racteristic ornament, — the  honeycomb,  to  which  I 
have  just  alluded, — mayhave  been  such  an  arrange- 
ment as  is  shown  in  the  sketch  of  Delhi.  It  would' 
seem,  from  some  of  the  first  instances  in  which  it 
is  found  (viz.  at  the  Cuba  in  Sicily,  and  Teyloun  in 
Cairo),  to  have  been  suggested  by  the  idea  of  very 
small  arches  cutting  off  the  angle  of  the  square 
biise,  and  sustaining  corbels,  which  carried  other 
and  still  more  projecting  arches  above,  in  the  same 
wav  as  1 have  described  to  have  been  practised  on 
a large  scale  in  Sicily.  Row  upon  row  of  atches 
was  then  added,  each  overhanging  more,  aud  thus 
the  petidentive  outline  was  filled  up. 

Then,  in  later  copies,  these  corbels  were  made 
to  carry  two  or  three  arches,  combined  together- 
like  a trefoiled  niche-head,  as  is  seen  on  a great 
scale  in  the  doorways  of  El  Aloycd  aud  others,  as 
I have  just  explained;  and  this  form  again,  in 
after  times,  expanded  into  the  complicated  one, 
so  well  known  in  the  Alhambra,  iu  which  all  ideas 
of  construction  are  completely  lost,  and  the  whole 
resembles  one  immense  but  regular  mass  of 
stalactites.  Gorgeously  coloured  as  these  masses 
were,  and  used  iu  combiuation  with  stained  glass 
iu  the  windows,  marble  mosaicked  lloors,  and  walls 
covered  with  the  beautiful  tiles,  whose  use  for 
such  purposes  we  are  only  now  beginning  to 
appreciate,  they  r'ealized  in  common  life  the 
splendour  which  the  wild  dreams  of  ait  Eastern 


enriched  square  head.  Sometimes  a series  of ; poet  could  scarcely  have  surpassed  in  fiincy. 


The  forms  of  these  works  are  complicated  in  the 
extreme.  Even  the  most  simple  are  very  difficult 
to  master;  and  I speak  from  some  experience  in 
sketching  them,  when  I say  that  more  puzzliug 
subjects  even  than  they  can  scarcely  he  found. 
But  to  master  the  intricacies  of  the  later  style, 
where  no  leading  lines  exist,  or  oven  to  bring 
oneself  to  comprehend  the  general  idea  of  the 


inouldings  enclosed  the  whole  composition,  down  ; 
to  the  ground  iu  a square  form.  The  arcades  in 
the  great  mosque.®,  where,  from  the  great  space 
and  size,  we  should  e.xpect  to  find  a grand  effect 
produced,  are  somewhat  disappointing.  We  get 
long  ranges  of  colmnns  and  arches,  but  no  fine 
composition  or  massing  of  the  whole  together  ; not 
even  a combination  of  twos  or  threes.  Iu  the  i , 

mosque  Teyloun,  indeed,  wc  have  piers  instead  of  composition,  requires  more  patience  and  greater 
columns;  but  the  usual  forms  are  merely  so  many  skill  than  most  possess.  It  is  a marvel  to  me, 
arches  and  columns  in  a row,  without  even  a bold  although  I had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  him  engaged- 
cornice  over  them  to  give  an  air  of  richness  to  in  the  task,  that  Air,  Owen  Jones  should  have 
the  lines.  But  in  Spain  the  arcades  are  some-  m.ariaged  to  get  his  workmen  to  give  such  a life- 
times beautifully'  managed ; and,  by  making  the  ! like  copy  of  the  Alhambra  work  as  that  at  the 
openings  of  unequal  size  and  height,  sometimes  , Crystal  Palace.  By  the  aid,  however,  of  this  sin- 

coupling  the  columns,  sometimes  raising  the  whole  gular  ornament,  the  Arabs  were  able  to  lead  the 

mass  in  the  centre  and  crowning  the  whole  with  round  or  the  octagon  form  out  of  the  square,  and, 
a bold  cornice,  a most  picturesque  effect  is  gained.  . in  fact,  to  make  any  change  of  form  they  chose. 
Cover  the  plain  surface  of  tbe  mass  above  the  without  a harsh  line  at  tlie  junction.  They  used 
columns  with  the  most  delicate  aud  graceful  it  with  admirable  skill,  but  never  greater  than  in 
ornament,  profusely  decorated  by  these  mastei’s  . foiming  tbe  substructure,  internally,  of  their 
in  the  art  of  colouring,  and  you  have  an  ell'ect  domes,  whose  beautiiul  forms,  so  common  in 
never,  I imagine,  surpassed.  In  many  places  tbe  mediieval  times,  so  seldom  used  in  onr  own,  were 
.composition  is  added  to  and,  perhaps,  improved  decorated  by’ the  Aiabs  in  a way,  to  my  mind,  un- 
of  any  example  in  Egypt  or  Sicily,  but  they  are  ; story,  likewise  arcaded,  j surpassed.  Their  architects  did  not  break  up  the 

very’  common  in  the  Spanish  remains.  The  win-  j q-jjg  cloisters  of  the  mediawar  churches,  such  as  ! grand,  simple  line  of  tbe  vault  by  compositions 

dows  are  of  such  varied  forms,  that  it  is  almost  | the  Lateran,  Alonreale,  and  others  of  that  type, ! whose  lines  were  utterly  foreign  to  it,  as  Thornhill 

impossible  to  give  any  definite  general  description  j together  with  many  of  the  Gothic  cloisters,  may  (ho/  an  architect)  was  unfortunatL'ly  allowed  to  do 
of  them.  In  the  private  houses,  the  windows  these  in  design;  but  I know  of  no  otlier  | at  St.  Paul’s;  but  they  took  the  general  outline 

towards  tbe  street  are  usually  formed  of  wood,  ' composition  that  does.  of  the  dome,  and  at  the  more  prominent  parts 

projecting  boldly  forwards  over  the  street,  the  | q’ljg  ceilings  of  the  houses  naturally  followed  the  j carried  round  a series  of  beautiful  ornameutation, 

openings  being  filled  in  with  wooden  trellis  or  ^ ^nc  of  the  fiat  roof  of  the  Eastern  houses,  aud  almost  fiat,  but  relieved  by  colour,  the  greater 
ornamental  work.  Towiirds  the  g.arden,  they  are  commonly  formed  of  wockI.  Where  no  great  ■ part  of  the  surface  being  left  plain.  Except  at 

used  of  all  shapes  and  sizes;  but  the  type  may,  | of  decoration  wa.s  intended  the  rafters  j the  base,  they  used  scarcely  any  mouldings,  and 

perhaps,  he  considered  to  be  that  of  the  double  i often  shown,  a rich  effect  being  produced  by  I even  these  had  very  slight  projections.  The  detail 

light  window,  with  a column  in  the  centre,  and  ' J^^.’g^^ch  end,  whilst  the  spaces  be-  of  the  ornament  was  very  beautiful,  but  so 

pointed  arches  over,  as  nearly  as  possible  like  the  the  joists  were  strongly  coloured.  The  arranged  as  to  combine  in  one  general  mass,  and 

simple  arrangement  in  our  English  arcades.  • ceilings  were,  however,  very  often  enriched  in  a ! not  to  break  up  the  surface  into  detached  pieces; 
Something  like  the  arrangement  of  the  projecting  .^.gj.^.  orate  way  by  ornamenUl  work  raised  on  | and  whatever  opinion  there  may  be  as  to  the 
• See  page  i62,  ante.  , the  Ilut  surface  by  wooden  ribs  in  tbe  geometrical  j other  ways  of  treating  it,  there  can  be  none,  I 
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tbint,  as  the  great  beauty  of  the  Arab,  and  that 
the  ordinary  eotVered  vault  is  a poor  and  tasteless 
substitute  for  their  enrichment. 

I must  notice  the  stained-glass  -windows,  as 
they  arc  of  very  singular  construction.  The 
spaces  for  light  ai-e  very  smaJ],  and  resemble 
pierced  stonew'ork  j but  tlie  tracery  is,  iu  reality, 
composed  of  plaster,  disposed  generally,  as  in  the 
Alhambra  in  geometrical  patterns.  Often,  how- 
ever, as  iu  Cairo,  fclie  pattern  takes  the  form 
of  a vase  of  flower.s,  or  otlier  similar  subject,  the 
flowers  being,  of  course,  represented  by  difi’erent 
coloured  glass.  The  tracery  bars  are  very  thick, 
so  that  the  actual  glass  is  not  seen  at  all,  except  in 
a front  view ; but  the  colour  is  thrown,  by  reflec- 
tion, on  the  side  of  tlic  bars,  producing  thereby  a 
very  striking  eilcot,  from  every  point  of  view. 

I will  now  detain  you  a ebort  time  in  alluding 
to  a few  features  in  the  style,  of  external  use  only. 
They  are  mostly  of  no  great  interrst  j for,  except 
iu  such  works  as  Mos([ue  Hassan,  the  pretty  little 
mos([ues  of  the  Jlahmoudieh,  and  of  Kaid  iiey,  at 
Cairo,  there  are  few  buildings  that  form  one  well- 
arranged  mass.  The  main  feature  relied  on  for 
efl'ect  was  the  crest  oniauient,  which  certainly 
breaks  very  ellcctively  the  sky  line,  and  gives  a 
rich  finish  to  the  front.  It  gives  no  idea  of  a 
battlement,  but  is  purely  ornamental.  It  is 
curious  that  the  beauty  in  the  composition  of 
these  buildings  almost  begins  at  the  upper  part. 
Below  llie  eoniice,  the  front,  except  in  some  few 
cases,  as  El  Moyed,  in  Cairo,  consists  of  little  more 
than  -walls  striped  in  rod  and  white,  with  some 
slightly  ornamental  work  for  the  doors  aud  win- 
dows j hut  above  the  general  line  of  tlie  walls,  the 
skyline  was  varied  in  the  boldest  and  most  grace- 
ful manner.  In  the  treatment  of  this  part,  the 
minarets  took  a leading  place.  They  sprang 
usually  Irom  a square  base,  and  had  two  or  three 
galleries,  iu  the  projection  of  which  the  honey- 
comb ornament  was  used  with  singularly  good 
effect  to  form  the  corbelling  -which  carried  the 
stpiare  base  into  the  round  or  octagon. 

I have  already  alluded  to  the  origin  of  the 
graceful  minaret  which,  in  all  forms  of  elegance, 
adorns  the  cities  of  the  Mahouicdans,  and  cer- 
tainly in  these  there  is  no  want  of  boldness  either 
in  outline  or  construction.  The  dates  of  some 
of  the  finest  in  Egypt  are  about  the  same  a.s 
the  leaning  tower  of  Pisa,  and  of  Canterbury 
Cathedral,  iu  England  (that  part  which  was  the 
work  of  \\’’illiam  of  Sens). 

In  Greece  there  remain  a few  only.  In  fact, 
this  beautiful  country  has  been  so  wasted  by  war, 
that  it  is  a wonder  only  that  anvthing  has  been 
preserved  at  all. 

During  several  days’  riding  on  the  northern 
shoves  of  the  G.ulf  of  Corinth  (a  part  compara- 
tively little  known,  and  where  several  very  in- 
teresting ruins  remain,  so  far  as  I am  aware, 
uudescribed),  I saw  a very  few-  traces  of  the  Turks. 
The  few  minarets  were  mostly  of  the  forma  de- 
scribed as  those  of  the  earlier  times,  with  a single 
gallery. 

The  last  ajul  most  important  feature  is  the 
dome,  and  allow'  me  to  recur  for  a few  moments 
to  the  w'iiy  in  which  it  was  treated  by  other 
nations. 


Among-  the  Dyzantiues,  and  as  seen  at  Ravenna, 
it  is  brought  from  tlie  octagon  into  the  circle,  by 
a series  of  small  arches  spanning  the  angles  of  the 
octagon,  so  as  to  bring  it  into  a sixteen-sided 
figure,  from  which  the  circle  is  insensibly  de- 
velopedvery  much,  in  fact,  in  the  way  iu 
which  at  the  Greek-looking  church  of  St.  Apusteln 
at  Cologne,  at  Mayence,  and  other  Rhenish 
churches,  the  octagon  dome  is  brought  out  of  the 
square,  or  the  circle  brought  out  of  the  square  at 
St.  Ciriacco,  at  Ancona,  and  in  the  churches  of 
Aquitaine  (Aiigouleme,  for  instance),  so  well  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Pettit. 

In  tlie  Greek  domes  of  Constantinople  the 
circle  IS  brought  .from  the  square  by  the  gradual 
swelling  out  ot  the  peudeutive,  as  we  arc  ourselve.s 
accustomed  to  do  it.  Rut  in  the  works  of  the 
Arabs,  the  way  in  which  the  transition  is  arranged 
IS  m general  totally  different,  as  I shall  hereafter 
describe. 


Externally,  the  difference  in  outline  is  vc 
much  greater,  and,  except  Sfc.  Ciriacco  at  Aiicoi 
I no  uot  remember  a single  building,  allied  to  t 
Ureek,  which  resembles  the  Arab  dome.  T 
western  outline  was,  and  stiU  to  a great  extent 
that  shown  m these  drawings  from  Athens  a 
Constantmople ; shown  remarkably  in  the  Rhcni 
dmrc'hes  of  the  eleventh  ami  twelfth  centurl 
Ihe  Greeks  still  cling  to  this  old  form.  I saw 
modern  chnrdi  at  Patras,  where  the  dome  was  mu 
rudely  enough  indeed,  but  just  like  those  I ha 
mentioned.  Tlie  few  Mahoinedan  domes  remni 
mg  m Greece  foUow,  usually,  the  plan  adopted 


Sicily,  and  the  niche  lieads  are,  as  there,  filled 
with  the  honc-ycomb  ornament. 

In  Syria  and  Egypt  there  arc,  I believe,  no 
remains  of  earlier  work,  but  iu  Persia  there  are 
some  of  great  interest  j the  palaces,  viz.  ol' 
Serbistan  and  Ferouzabad,  of  the  fourth  and  fifth 
centuries.  In  each  of  these  the  chief  feature  is 
the  dome,  springing  internally  from  a series  of 
cross  arches,  in  precisely  the  way  used  in  the  Arab 
domes  of  Sicily.  A great  peculiarity  here  also  is 
seen,  in  the  way  in  which  the  light  is  introduced, 
tlirough  openings  made,  not  only  iu  tlie  top  of 
the  domes,  but  also  in  small  star-like  forms 
tbroughont-tbeir  whole  surfiice,  a plan  w-liicb  is 
used  (I  think  copied)  to  a very  great  extent  in 
the  Arab  w’orks. 

The  Arab  dome  sprang,  I think  invariably, 
from  a square  base,  both  inside  aud  out, — at 
least  I remember  no  instance  to  the  contrary. 
VVe  all  know  the  dilficulty  of  leading  the  one  form 
from  the  other,  and,  whether  from  this  cause  or 
not,  there  is  scarcely,  so  far  as  I am  aware,  a single 
case  of  any  Roman  or  Italian  dome  having  been 
formed  on  a dilferent  plan  to  that  of  its  siib- 
structive,  where  tlie  change  of  form  externally 
was  boldly  show-n.  Where,  ns  in  the  great  cathe- 
dr.ils,  it  s])vang  from  a square  base,  the  eliangc  of 
form  was  masked  hy  tiie  great  roofs  of  the  nave 
and  transepts,  the  circle  only  iip})eai-ing  above.  In 
the  steeples  of  >Sir  C.  Wren  ami  liis  Jhiglisli  fol- 
lowers (the  only  architects  who  iiavc  been  suc- 
cessful in  adnptijig  the  Gothic  spire  to  Italian 
details),  the  change  was  hidden  hy  an  urn,  or  such 
like  ornament  at  the  angles.  It  scarcely  seems 
quite  a satisfactory  w’ayj  and  the  Goths  took  a 
much  more  picturesque  course.  In  their  larger 
steeples  and  towers  they  carried  up  pinnacles, 
harmonizing  iu  outline  with  those  used  in  other 
parts  of  the  building,  uniting  tbcm  by  flying  but- 
tresses to  tbe  main  work.  Sometimes,  though 
more  rarely,  a spirelet  was  carried  up  at  each 
angle,  as  may  he  seen,  for  instance,  at  Sutton 
St.  Mary’s,  in  Eiiicoliisliire.  In  the  smaller  spires, 
where  the  transition  from  the  .square  to  the  octagon 
almost  always  occurs,  some  very  picturesque  otlects 
are  produced  in  a very  simple  maimer  by  the  use 
of  the  broach  spire,  or  hy  a simple  Ihuiclilug  otf, 
so  commonly  seen  in  our  village  churches.  In  tlie 
Ryzantine  works,  the  square  base  scarcely  appears 
at  all.  In  Armenia  we  have  some  approach  to  the 
Gothic  form,  as  in  the  case  of  tlie  tamhour  to  the 
dome  of  Ani  Catbedral.  The  Saracens  began 
apparently  by  placing  a circular  dome  directly  on 
the  square,  as  seen  in  the  Cuba,  and  iu  many  of 
the  churches  erected  by  their  architects  after  the 
Norman  conquest;  aud  as  they  still  do  in  the 
erection  of  their  tombs.  Tlii.s,  however,  was  a 
very  rude  way,  so  far  us  the  external  effect  went, 
and  they  soon  began  to  improve,  going  to  work  in 
a very  Gotliic-like  spirit,  'fhey  first  Ihmclied  olf 
the  angles  of  the  square  base,  until  they  liad 
resolved  the  latter  into  tlie  octagon  form,  whence 
to  the  round  of  the  drum  of  the  cupola  was  an 
easy  transition. 

The  same  method  was  used  in  the  bases  of 
many  of  the  minarets,  as  at  tho.se  of  mosques 
Hassaii  and  Kaid  Roy,  at  Cairo,  and  though  very 
simple,  was  entirely  successful,  and  produced  tlie 
most  graceful  transitions  of  outline,  and  contrasts 
of  light  and  shade  : it  is,  in  fact,  precisely  the 
same  way  as  used  in  our  little  village  spires,  or  in 
the  towers  where  the  change  of  form  occurs,  as  in 
Uffingdon,  for  instance.  At  the  base  of  the  drum 
the  above  method  produced  a series  of  square-  \ 
headed  gables,  and  these  tlie  Arabs  tilled  in  with 
the  Gothic-like  semi-traceried  windows  I have 
already  described. 

There  arc  examples  of  this  in  nearly  every 
mosque  and  tomb  of  consequence  in  Caii'o,  aud  the 
simpler  forms  are  more  especially  to  be  seen  in 
those  of  the  Emir  Akliour,  the  Malimoudieli, 
Barkauk,  &e.  Soon,  however,  it  was  found  that 
this  arrangement,  however  picturesque,  gave  j 
somewhat  too  large  a surface  of  plain  masonry,  i 
and  so  the  architect.s  cut  the  fianched  surface  ' 
into  a scries  of  very  bold  mouldings,  and  enriched  | 
the  plain  gable  with  trefoil  and  other  enrich- ; 
ments,  an  excellent  example  of  which  may  be  seen  I 
in  the  mosque  Kaid  Bey.  This  arrangement ! 
gave  perhaps  as  much  richness  to  the  upper  part : 
as  was  required  to  lead  the  plainness  of  the  lower 
part  into  the  extreme  richness  with  which  the 
whole  surface  of  the  dome  was  in  later  times 
decorated.  I may  particularly  allude  to  the  beau- 
tiful domes  at  Cairo  of  the  mosques  Kaid  Bey, 
.iVkhour,  and  Ibrahim  Aga. 

I have  now  alluded  to  the  chief  peculiarities  of 
the  style  in  the  earlier  works  of  Egypt  and  Spain. 

I have  pui’posoly  omitted  Constaiitiuople,  for  it 
was  not  conquered  hy  the  Mahomedaiis  until: 
1453  (about  the  time  of  the  mosque  Kaid  Bey),  | 


when  the  style  had  reached,  perhaps,  its  cul* 
raiiialiiig  point.  They  did  not  then  destroy  tlie 
churches  of  the  Christians;  but  tliey  wliitewiislied 
the  mo.«aics,  altered  the  details,  and  arranged  the 
huildings  for  their  own  forms  of  worship ; so  that 
the  mosques  and  palaces  of  Constantinople  show, 
not  the  pure  Arab  style,  but  a series  of  works  of 
another  nation,  altered  for  their  own  require- 
ments,— not  for  any  love  or  reverence  for  those 
works,  nor  bccau.se  they  were  exactly  suitable  to 
their  own  n-ants,  hut  because  it  was  easier  to  alter 
than  to  replace  them.  India  likewise  has  quite  a 
separate  existence  in  art  history.  It  was  not  con- 
quered until  the  end  of  the  tenth  century,  iiiid 
then  not  by  the  Arabs,  but  by  Turks  and  others, 
who  borrowed  largely  from  Hindoo  sources.  The 
whole  subject  has  been  so  deeply  investigated  b}’ 
Mr.  Forgiisson,  that  I should  fear,  in  touching 
upon  it,  1 was  almost  invading  his  province.  The 
real  Arab  architecture  is  tliat  wliich  I have 
ilcscribed  in  'Syria,  Egypt,  and  Spain,  the  latter 
being  not  ]ierlinps  so  pure  as  the  rest,  and  con- 
taining many  traces  of  tbe  iirovious  Christian 
arcliltecture  of  the  Spaniards. 

Sicily  was  conquered  iu  the  ninth  century. 
Ill  it  several  veiy  good  and  pure  examples  exist ; 
and  at  Palermo  especially,  there  are  veiycin-ious 
and  well-known  eases  of  Arab  architects  having, 
by  a sorb  of  retributive  justice,  ln.-cii  eonipelled  to 
erect  Christian  palaces  and  temples.  Taking  now 
a general  view  of  the  Arab  style,  we  find  it  cha- 
racterized by  great  beauty  of  detail,  and  exquisite 
appreciation  of  colour,  but  wanting  in  the  power 
and  vigour  which  miivk  the  .architecture  of  other 
races.  The  detail  is  in  the  highest  degree 
conventional. 

Every  ornament,  c\  ery  pattern  (and  none  are 
there  more  intricate  than  those  of  their  mosaics 
and  stonework'),  seems  the  result  of  the  deepest 
thought,  yet  the  wildest  fancy,  restrained  hy  the 
severest  of  rules.  But,  except  iu  India,  where 
such  masse.s  as  those  of  the  great  mosque  of  Delhi 
attest  the  boldness  of  the  designers  there,  we  see 
little  tr.ice  of  tbe  powerful  minds  which  could 
raise  high  in  the  air  the  great  dome  of  St.  Peter's 
or  St.  Paul'.s;  or  send  towering  up  towards 
heaven,  the  grand  outlines  <>f  Canterbury  or 
Lincoln.  And  oven  in  their  gi'aceful  uriiauieiition. 
(and  it  50  graceful,  so  wildly  luxuriant,  yet  so 
resti’ained,  that  wo  can  liardly  ventnvij  to  c.arp  at 
it),  one  great  element  of  beauty  is  everywhere 
absent — nature.  That  law  of  theirprojihct,  that 
the  Creator’s  works  w'erc  not  fur  man  to  cojiy, 
shut  out  fur  ever  fruin  bis  followers  this  one  chief 
soui’ce  of  beauty;  and,  save  in  a few  instances,  at 
Damascus  and  iu  f^paiii,  there  e.xists,  in  all  the 
Arab  works,  no  copy  of  created  thing,  living  or 
iiiaiiiiiiatc.  Deprived  of  such  an  aid  as  nature, 
their  works  speak  to  the  eye  only,  not  to  the 
heart.  The  Arab  architect  dare  decorate  his 
work  with  no  likeness  of  those  whom  his  nation 
revered  or  loved.  No  cunning  workman,  as  he 
carved  the  stone  in  Egypt  or  in  Spain,  dare 
grave  upon  it  the  fiov.-er  or  the  leaf,  or  tbe  aui- 
•luated  form  wliich  might  reuiiiid  him  of  his  native 
land;  and  thus  to  him,  if  I might  dure  to  para- 
phase  the  words  of  our  great  poet,  w-as  “'Beauty 
by  one  entrance  quite  shut  out.”  Yet,  let  us  do 
him  justice,  and  admit  that,  with  what  light  he 
had,  and  in  his  own  chosen  style,  he  worked  with 
a gi-ace  and  beauty  never,  perhaps,  surpassed. 

Considering  now  in  a general  view  the  perishing 
works  of  this  decaying  race,  there  remain  no 
uuimpoi-taiit  questions. 

Is  their  study  to  he  a mere  pastime,  a pleasing 
subject  for  the  mind  or  eye,  or  may  we  make  it 
of  some  real  value,  some  actual  use  ? Vt’e  may  rise 
the  style  itself,  but  altering  Lt.s  details  to  suit  our 
habits.  I pleudguilty  to  the  cluirgeniyself  of  having 
done  so  once,  but  it  is  a course  which  1 neither 
advocate  nor  defend.  Or,  practising  in  one  school 
of  art,  we  may  step  beyond  it,  to  introduce  w-ithin 
its  limits  the  beauties  of  aiiothei,  and  thus  fill  up 
some  gap,  or  strengthen  some  weak  part,  which 
study  or  experience  points  to  in  our  own  : — a most 
seductive  practice,  but  a very  dangerous  one,  and 
there  are  few  who  could  cun-y  it  out  successfully, 
as  your  chairman,  for  instance,  has  done ; nor 
should  I have  ventured  to  make  the  few  remarks 
that  1 am  about  to  do  (although  the  subject  is  one 
upon  which  I have  given  some  thought,  viz.  the 
application  of  the  forms  of  the  dome  to  Pointed 
architecture),  had  I not  been  fortified  by  the 
authority  of  others  whose  viglit  to  give  an  oijiuiou 
no  one  will  dispute.  Some  two  years  since,  after 
a lecture  of  iiiiiie,  at  tlie  Royal  institute,  Mr.  G. 
Scott  expressed  his  opinion  distinctly,  that  there 
was  no  reason,  beyond  certain  difficulties  to  which 
he  alluded  in  the  working  out,  why  this  form 
should  not  be  used  in  the  Pointed  style ; and  I had 
the  pleasiu-e  of  hearing  Mr.  Street,  only  last  week 
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that  the  form  which  the  old  Arab  gave  to 
his  minaret  and  dome  would  harmonize  well 
with  the  added  work  of  his  Christian  enemy; 
that  scarce  one  line  which  the  follower  of  the 
Prophet  had  marked  out  need  he  changed  by  the 
Goth  to  work  on ; and  that  he,  in  stamping  upon 
these  old  monuments  the  character  of  his  own 
glorious  art,  might  almost  forget  that  the  stranger 
reared  them,  and  see  in  them  almost  the  creation 
in  another  age,  of  his  own  race.  This  has  been 
but  an  imperfect  sketch.  The  rise  and  progi’ess 
of  art  in  a people  who  for  centuries  kept  the 
world  in  fear,  and  whose  religion,  e.vcepting  only 
in  Spain  and  Greece,  still,  even  now,  holds  its 
sway  upon  the  minds  of  all  the  nations  whom 
they  conquered,  can  scarcely  he  well  told  in  the 
compass  of  an  hovir.  The  glory  of  their  race  is 
gone;  its  works  are  in  decay;  art  and  science 
still  ow  e to  it  a debt  of  gratitude. 

The  Arab  monuments  press  ligbtly,  indeed, 
upon  the  soil  which  bears  the  ponderous  masses  of 
the  Roman  and  Egyptian ; but  they  possess  in 
grace  and  beauty  what  they  want  in  power. 
They  are  to  the  mere  copyist  (to  him  all  things 
are  so)  useless.  But  to  other  minds  they  ofler 
themes  for  study  and  wide  scope  for  thought ; and 
if  from  the  perishing  works  of  these  old  Arabs 
can  bo  snatched  some  trait  of  beauty,  or  be  trans- 
planted into  other  lands  some  form  of  grace 
unknown  to  them  before,  those  who  have  pre- 
served these  decaying  works,  by  the  imperishable 
power  of  the  pen  or  pencil,  will  have  earned  no 
little  claim  to  gratitude  from  all  the  devotees 
of  art.  T.  Hatter  Lewis. 


to  open  the  ^breach  than  from  the  old  2 i,  and  at 
double  the  distance.  The  4-pounder  field-piece  is 
so  small,  that  it  may  be  well  termed  the  artillery 
rifle;  weighing  less  than  300  kilogrammes.  Six 
gunners  can  carry  it  on  their  shoulders  without 
difficulty.  The  charge  of  powder  is  only  oOt") 
gi'ammcs,  and  sends  the  ball  4 kilometres. 


THE  LAND  OF  THE  1851  COMMISSIONERS- 
THE  1861  EXHIBITION. 

The  Horticultural  Society  are  applying  for 
twenty  acres  of  the  forty-six  acres  belonging  to 
the  Commissioners  at  South  Kensington,  as  a 
dress-ground,  in  which  to  hold  their  f(‘tes,  and 
will  doubtless  have  it.  The  remainder  will  be 
arranged  for  the  reception  of  a building  for  the 
E.xhibition  of  1861,  and  for  sculpture  and  other 
accessories.  We  have  reason  to  believe  that^Ir. 
Sydnoj'  Sinirke,  A.R.A.  has  been  directed  to  make- 
a general  plan  for  laying  out  the  ground  with 
these  views. 

I But  for  the  threatened  war  (great  will  he  the 
, guilt  of  those  personages  who  may  lead  to  it),  thc' 
I Exhiliition  of  1861  would  have  been  announced  liy 
1 this  time.  We  see  no  reason,  however,  why  it 
1 should  he  held  in  abeyance  on  that  account.  Let 
i those  nations  come  who  will.  The  idea  of  it  will 
j tend  to  interpose  some  little  hinderance  to  the 
I spread  of  the  war  fever.  What  a mockery  on  our- 
boasted  .advance  it  is,  that  nations  should  allow 
tliemselves  to  he^sacriticed  as  to  life,  and  plundered 
as  to  money,  to  gratify  the  evil  views  of  two  or- 
three  individuals! 


from  this  place,  repeat  thc  same  opinion  more  at 
length.  Now,  this  would  open  to  us  an  entirely 
new  field  of  design ; for,  beyond  those  in  Franco, 
and  a few  examples  (Pisa,  for  instance)  in  Italy, 
there  are,  to  my  knowledge,  none  whatever  exist- 
ing. Where,  then,  are  we  to  seek  for  objects  to 
study — Not  copy  ? The  French  remains,  though 
picturesque  enough  withm,  give  little  aid  to  us  in 
their  external  forms;  we  may  go  to  the  Rhenish 
churches,  whose  outlines  are  picturesque  enough, 
and  often  have  combined  with  them  the  tower  or 
the  spire.  But  I must  leave  the  examination  of 
their  merits  to  others,  and  direct  your  attention 
to  the  examples  now  before  us  from  Cairo.  Though 
utterly  different  from  the  Gothic,  they  seem  to 
me  to  be,  with  thc  exception  of  that  of  mosque 
Hassan,  worked  out  altogether  in  the  true  Gothic 
feeling.  In  the  first  place,  they  are  all,  or  nearly 
all,  combined  with  the  outline  of  the  towering 
minaret,  which  itself  springs  almost  invariably 
IV  )ai  the  ground,  as  do  the  Gothic  spires,  and 
those  of  Sir  C.  Wren,  instead  of  being  stuck 
astride  on  the  roof,  as  are  those  of  later  date. 

There  occur  in  the  design  scarcely  more  of  the 
strongly  marked  horizontal  lines  which  charac- 
terize Italian  work  than  we  find  in  the  corbel 
tables  of  our  spires  or  towers ; and  thc  whole  effect 
of  the  minaret  and  dome,  when  closely  placed 
together,  is  that  of  a composition  of  vertical  lines 
increasing  in  richness  to  the  summit.  I am  not 
now  speaking  of  such  long  fa.;adcs  as  those  of 
mosques  Hassan  and  El  Moyed. 

There  you  get  the  horizontal  line  strongly 
marked;  but  I refer  to  such  beautiful  works  as 
those  of  Ibrahim  Aga  and  Akhour,  and  to  some  of 
the  tombs  even  wlien  quite  isolated  and  without 
the  minaret.  I know  that  I am  treading  upon 
dangerous  ground,  but  I hold  that  the  wav  of 
bringing  out  the  circle  of  the  dome  from  its 
square  base  is  essentially  Gothic  in  its  hold,  plain 
way  of  showing  the  transition,  and  converting  into 
a beauty  that  which  in  other  styles  was  put  aside 
as  a deformity.  Not  that  the  Goths  would  not 
have  improved  upon  the  form. 

I doubt — I almost  doubt,  in  spite  of  my 
reverence  for  the  architects  of  Lincoln  and  Can- 
terbur)',  whether  they  could  Lave  much  improved 
some  of  those  minarets. 

But  how  they  would  have  filled  up  those  great 
gables  of  the  domes!  What  magnificent  rose 
windows  we  may  picture  to  ourselves  there,  and 
how  the  spandrils  would  have  been  filled  with  the 
beautiful  scroll-work  that  we  know  so  well ; and 
how  from  the  nucleus  sliould  we  have  seen  pin- 
nacle and  canopy  arise,  breaking,  hutadding  beauty 
to  the  outline  ? 

But  though  there  might  not  be  one  feature 
which  the  Gothic  architect  would  not  improve — 
though  there  might  not  he  a detail  which,  by 
the  marvellous  power  of  his  fancy,  he  could 
not  light  up  and  vivify  with  beauty — I hold 


THE  FRENCH  EMPEROR’S  NEW  CANNON. 

The  following  description  of  the  Emperor’s 
new  cannon  appeared  in  the  French  journals. 
They  are  internally  grooved  as  in  the  rifles  or 
carbines  “ de  precision.’'  The  calibres  arc  reduced 
to  two  dimensions  only;  12-pouiulers  for  siege 
guns,  .and  4-pounders  for  field  batteries.  For  the 
navy  the  calibres  remain  unaltered.  The  solid 
ball  is  done  away  with,  the  projectile  being  one 
which  strikes  like  a full  shot,  and  then  bursts  like 
a shell ; thus  liaving  a double  effect.  It  is  fitted 
with  waddings  of  lead,  which  enter  into  the 
grooves  of  the  gun,  end  give  the  requisite  pre- 
cision to  the  aim.  This  new  piece  is  equivalent 
to  one  of  24,  of  the  old  system,  which  is  the  size 
ordinarily  used  for  opening  a breach.  Against  a 
massive  butt  of  masonry,  a battery  of  ancient  2 1- 
pouuders  was  pointed,  some  weeks  ago,  at  a dis- 
tance of  35  metres,  viz.  that  at  which  fire  is 
generally  opened  against  a rampart.  A second 
mass  of  masonry  similar  to  the  first  was  breached 
by  a battery  of  12-pounder  new  guns,  but  at  a 
distance  of  70  metres.  The  experiments  proved 
that  fewer  rounds  from  the  rifled  gun'werc  required 


HARBOUR  OF  REFUGE,  DOVER. 

Public  attention  liaving  been  directed  to  the* 
important  works  going  on  at  Dover,  for  thc  forma- 
tion of  a harbour  of  refuge  there,  we  give  a view 
showing  what  is  proposed  to  be  done.  Next  week 
ue  shall  give  full  particulars  of  thc  undertaking, 
with  an  engraving  to  illustrate  the  construction. 
The  works  are  let  by  contract  to  Messrs.  Henry- 
Lee  and  Son,  of  London,  under  Messrs.  Walker 
and  Burges,  as  engineers  in  chief,  Mr.  Edward 
Druce  being  the  resident  engineer. 


CoxiDixATiOK  OF  WORKMEN.  — Bofore  the 
dissolution,  thc  House  of  Commons  passed  a short 
bill  to  amend  and  explain  so  much  of  the  existing 
law  as  renders  working  men  liable  to  indictment 
for  conspiracy  for  entering  into  any  argument  or 
arrangement  with  others  to  fix  thc  rates  of  wages,, 
or  to  regulate  the  hours  at  which  working  men 
may  daily  begin  or  leave  off  work.  The  change 
in  the  law  makes  such  disscussions  perfectly  legaj, 
so  long  as  there  is  no  intimidation. 


PROPOSED  IlAKEOUIi  OF  PEEaGE,  DOVER,;  NOW  IN  THE  COUKSE  OF  CONSTEUC'TIOS 
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ARTISTIC  FUBN-ITUEB. 

Me.  Joitjf  Thoiias  has  recently  executed  some 
novel  works  in  the  shape  of  chimney-pieces, 
frames,  sideboards,  and  other  internal  fittings  for 
Mr.  John  Houldsworth’s  house  near  Glasgow,  and 
for  Mr.  Betts,  which  comprise  various  woods  and 
marliles,  sculpture,  and  bronze.  Mr.  Iloulds- 
w’orth's  house  appears  to  be  fitted  up  throughont 
with  raarqneterie : the  drawing-room  decorations 
are  of  satin  wood,  and  the  chimney-piece  presents 
two  figures  in  marble,  life  size,  Briseis  and  Thetis. 
The  sideboard  for  the  dining-room  includes  a 
frame  for  a picture  by  Mr.  Philip.  ‘Walnut-tree 
wood,  marble  pillars,  and  stones  of  various  colours 
arc  cleverly  brought  in  to  aid.  One  carved  piece 
of  framework  for  another  house,  and  intended  to 
surround  a picture  by  Landseer,  displays  birds  and 
fish  very  boldly  and  efi’ectively  carved. 

We  do  not  know  of  any  similar  works  executed 
lately  in  this  country,  and  while  wc  commend  the 
taste  and  varied  skill  shown  in  them  by  Mr. 
Thomas,  we  congratulate  him  on  having  found 
such  liberal  and  enlightened  employers  as  those 
for  whom  they  have  been  executed. 


THE  CRYSTAL  PALACE. 

The  huge  Handel  Orchestra  has  been  e.xtended 
far  away  on  each  side,  to  contain  the  array  of 
performers  to  he  employed  at  the  commemoration 
ill  June.  Painters  have  commenced  to  chalk  out 
colonnades  one  above  the  other  on  the  inclosure 
at  the  back;  but  the  artistic  arrangements  con- 
templated, as  we  mentioned  some  time  ago, 
appear  to  have  been  modified.  On  Good  Friday’ 
an  enormous  crowd  flocked  to  the  palace  : more 
than  30,000  persons  entered  it.  The  greatest 
order  prevailed  : the  conduct  everywhere  was 
unexceptionable.  A striking  effect  was  produced 
by  the  simultaneous  removal  of  hats  on  the  part 
of  the  vast  multitude,  the  majority  of  whom  were 
men,  and  the  rising  of  all  who  were  seated  on  the 
singing  of  the  Old  Hundredth:— looking  down  from 
a gallery  upon  the  sea  of  heads  below,  the  effect 
was  startling  in  the  extreme.  The  galleries  of 
the  building,  which  contain  much  that  is  curious 
and  valuable,  had  a larger  number  of  visitors  than 
usual.  The  Indian  Museum,  with  the  remarkable 
series  of  pictures  from  the  caves  of  Ajmita, 
attributed  to  the  tenth  century ; the  Chinese  room, 
and  the  engineering  models,  deserve  a morning 
to  themselves.  The  portrait-busts— at  least  the 
greater  number  of  them— have  been  brought  toge- 
ther in  the  lower  gallery,  and  afibrd  the  most  inter- 
esting subjects  for  contemplation.  Durin«-  the 
present  week  the  Palace  has  been  well  attended, 
without  the  announcement  of  actual  novelties. 
On  Monday  the  new  season  will  be  commenced  in 
earnest,  with  a military  fc^e,  involving  the  per- 
formances of  seven  hands.  Thoso  who,  like  our- 
selves, view  the  Crystal  Palace  as  a most 
important  educational  institution  and  a delightful 
place  of  recreation,  should  take  season  tickets 
forthwith ; and,  instead  of  saying  “it  ought  to  he 
maintained,”  help  to  maintain  it. 


starvation,  mental  anxiety,  and  more  causes  than 
we  can  enumerate.’  ” Now,  the  impious  man  here 
is  clearly  be  who  blasphemously  charges  Provi- 
dence with  the  production  of  diseases  which  are 
known  to  arise  from  the  violation  of  the  very 
laws  of  Providence,  by  obedience  to  which  that 
Providence  has  placed  health  within  the  reach  of 
all  his  responsible  creatures.  According  to  Mr. 
Brown  himself,— if  our  remarks  be  really  “very 
pertinent  to  this  point,”  as  he  says, — it  must  he 
“impious”  to  ventilate  dwelling  as  well  as  to 
drain  towns,  to  diminish  over-crowding,  or  to 
mitigate  starvation;  because,  defective  ventila- 
tion, bad  drainage,  over-crowding,  and  starvation 
do  ^rorfwce  fevers,  and,  therefore,  the  removal  of 
these  causes  must  “ impiously”  prevent  them  ! The 
only  excuse  we  can  find  for  ironsensical  cant  like 
this  is,  that  the  worthy  alderman,  being  distin- 
gnished  by  “the  dirty  party”  as  their  advocate, 
felt  it  incumbent  on  him  to  support  the  memorial 
consigned  to  him  by  a flourish  of  special  pleading 
in  its  favour,  and  unfortunately  made  a mess  of  it. 
In  this  opinion  wc  are  supported  by  his  subsequent 
futile  attempt  to  flounder  out  of  it  by  the  remark 
that  “ if  those  gentlemen  who  had  been  such 
strong  advocates  of  sanitary  reform,  would  say 
that  they  considered  a good  system  of  drainage 
would  mitigate  disease,  he  would  go  with  them ; 
but  to  say  that  it  would  absolutely  prevent  it, 
was  saying  more  than  mortal  man  ought  to  do.” 
M e may  add,  that  the  discussion  referred  to 
ended  by  a majority  of  12  to  11  voting  that  it 
was  not  e.xpedicnt  to  proceed  further  with  the 
drainage  scheme;  the  proposer  of  the  motion  (or 
amendment  rather)  being  of  opinion  that  the 
public  health  had  not  been  shown  to  have  “ been 
benefited  to  the  slightest  extent  by  adopting 
any  drainage  scheme.”  “ 


SEWERAGE  AND  SANITARY  GUIDES  AT 
RE.U)1NG. 

Ox  a recent  occasion,  when  a scheme  of 
drainage  had  been  prepared  by  the  surveyor  to 
the  Local  Board  of  Health  at  Reading,  Mr.  J.  G. 
B.  Marshall,  C.E. ; and  a question  as  to  it  was 
under  discussion  by  the  Board;  one  of  its  mem- 
ber.®,_ Alderman  Brown,  who,— it  appears,  is  an 
architect,  and  who  was  deputed  to  present  a 
memorial  from  certain  ratepayers  against  the 
draunige  scheme,  or,  rather,  against  drainage  at 
Jih, — considered  it  “impious  in  men  to  stand  up, 
as  they  did,  in  the  New  Hall  iu  this  town,  duriug 


ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH  ARCHI- 
TECTS AND  ROYAL  ACADEMY. 

Aftee  the  notice  you  gave,  a few  weeks  sluee, 
of  the  animated  discussion  at  the  Institute,  upon 
the  position  of  architecture  iu  the  Academy,  I 
was  grieved  to  read  iu  your  paper  the  memorial 
which  has  been  addressed  to  the  Academy  by  the 
Institute.  I should  greatly  like  to  be  informed 
of  the  names  and  number  of  the  Fellows  n-lio 
were  present  when  that  memorial  was  finally 
resolved  upon.  What  has  caused  the  change 
which  has  come  over  the  spirit  of  their  dream  ? 
What  influence  has  beeu  at  work  to  occasion  the 
drop  iu  the  independent  tone  the  first  part  of  the 
discussion  assumed  ? Was  it  only  a dream  after 
all  ? 1 sincerely  trust  not.  But  is  the  tenor  of 

the  memorial  up  to  the  spirit  of  the  times  ? Many 
architects,  in  aud  out  of  the  Institute,  have  been 
devoting  their  energies  for  several  years  in  esta- 
blishing the  Association,  the  Publication  Society, 
the  Exhibition,  the  Benevolent  Society,  the  Mu- 
seum, the  Photographic  Society,  and  finally,  the 
Union  Company,  which  has  provided  the  “ local 
habitation’'  for  all  these  (except,  at  present,  for 
the  Museum),  and  even  for  the  Royal  Institute 
itself,  leaving  only  '‘the  name”  to  be  desired.  I 
had  considered,  if  the  Academy  was  about  to 
make  any  readjustment  of  its  concerns,  for  the 
purpose  perhaps  of  placing  itself  In  a better  light 
with  the  public  and  with  the  Parliament,  that 
surely  such  an  opportunity  was  a highly  ad- 
vantageous moment  in  the  tide  of  advancement, 
and  deserved  being  made  available  for  a far 
different  result  than  that  which  we  have  read. 

I had  hoped  the  Institute  would  have  con- 
sidered the  question  as  concerning  the  whole 
body  of  the  profession,  and  not  as  merely  con- 
nected with  the  portion  of  it  contained  in  its 
list  of  Fellows;  that  it  would  have  held  a meet- 
ing accordingly,  worthy  of  the  occasion,  when  no 
doubt  the  result  would  have  assisted  in  further 


fession,  and  that  they  were  equal  to  the  remaining 
tlm-ty-six  painters  and  sculptors;  but  if  these 
thirty-six  do  not  represent  the  several  bodies  of 
artists  at  the  present  day,  do  four  members  repre- 
sent the  architectural  taleut  of  the  country  ? 
\\  ould  forty  do  so  ? Would  the  majority  of  the 
present  two  hundred  Fellows  do  so  P It  *is  need- 
less, therefore,  to  ask  for  the  accession  of  some 
fevj  more  R.A.  architects.  It  is  not  requisite  for 
me  to  enlarge  upon  the  manner  in  which,  in  the 
Academy,  architecture  has  been  treated.  It  is 
patent  to  all.  It  is  also  clear  that  the  education 
of  architectural  students  cannot  be  of  that  cha- 
racter, or  so  well  carried  out  in  the  mixed  body,. 
as  it  would  be  under  the  management  of  the  pro- 
fession itself.  By  the  Institiite’s  charter  it  is  its 
province  “to  promote  aud  facilitate  the  cquire- 
mont  of  the  knowledge  of  the  arts  and  sciences 
connected”  with  its  specialty,  f'hould  it  be 
delegated,  then,  to  another  and  less  qualified 
institution  ? 

_ A little  energy  amongst  ns  worthy  of  the  occa- 
sion, and  then  (to  use  the  words  of  the  memorial) 
the  profession  would  have  its  own  R.A.s  and 
A.R.A.s;  its  own  independent  action;  its  own 
provision  of  means  of  instruction  in  its  own  art ; 
its  own  systematic  scheme  of  general  instruction; 
and  itsowu  more  efficient  tests,  by  examination 
or  otherwise,  of  knowledge  and  proficiency  in 
practice.  I humbly  urge  that  iu  recommending 
to  the  Academy  to  open  its  doors  wide  to  archi- 
tecture,— the  maiden  it  has  not  for  so  many  years 
treated  as  she  deserved, — the  Institute  has  not 
availed  itself  of  the  present  spirit  of  progression 
in  the  profession;  and  I fear  “a  readjustment,” 
if  any  be  made,  in  the  Academy,  would  greatly 
tend  to  promote  divided  action,  and  frustrate  the 
good  work  that  has  lately  been  developed  by  the 
profession  itself. 

In  submitting  these  observations,  I would  beg 
to  protest  against  tbe  memorial  being  considered 
as  the  act  of  the  body  of  London  architects.  Not 
being  a member  of  tbe  Institute,  yet  a warm  sup- 
porter of  it,  and  studious  for  tbe  welfare  of  the 
profession,  “I  have  conceived  it  to  he  my  duty  at 
the  present  junctm-e”  to  .attract  some  attention 
to  the  subject,  which  is  the  only  apology  I can 
make,  if  one  be  necessary,  for  thus  having  com- 
mented publicly,  for  the  first  time,  upon  any  pro- 
ceeding of  a body  all  are  desirous  of  seeing  in  its 
proper  place  in  public  estimation. 

WrATT  Papavobth. 

P.S. — Of  course,  in  any  consideration  of  such  a 
proceeding  as  I have  hinted,  the  very  many 
societies  of  architects  now  actively  established  in 
this  country  would  have  to  be  consulted,  as  they 
have  done  quite  as  much  as  the  London  institu- 
tions, ill  their  several  spheres  of  action,  to  assist 
in  elevating  the  profession  and  the  art  in  public 
esteem. 


“'I'f  assisted  iu  further- 

tw  Ml-  Urowu  acti, ally  quoted  iiig  the  eflbrts  above  meutioued,  wblcli  iu  my 

Buuefst  tiom  Z ““‘'“'y  opinion  require  but  little  more  to  place  architects 

Smerf  • .K't  1 Smith/  he  coil-  aud  architec-tiire  iu  tlielr  proper  position  iu  the 

thit  t f u ' ''''“‘■"■f.  preveutible.  aud  , ranks  of  the  other  promlueut  scientific  institutions 

that  there  would  be  no  such  thing  as  fever  if  the  of  the  day. 

drained.  He  would  s.ay  It  has  appeared  to  some  of  us  “that  Hhe 
m£ht  K t " As  well  name'  which  is  rcquii-ed  to  ho  placed  on  the  doors 

beS  to  stand  of  - the  local  bahitation/  No.  9,  Condnit-stroet, 


...  —f,  w.wauui..  Lite  waves  co  staiia 

^ haolf,  as  lor  humanity  to  stay  the  hand  of  Provi- 
dence, and  that  those  who  made  such  broad  asser- 
' tions  did  not  fulfil  their  duties  as  they  ought  to 
' or  take  a correct  view  of  disease.  On  looking 
ovor  the  Mfu/dcr  that  morning,  he  was  much 
stiuck  AAirii  some  remarks  that  were  very  perti- 
nent to  this  point.  The  writer  s.ays Those 
who  even  expect  tiio  best-planned  and  most  per- 
fectly-constructed  sewers  and  drains  to  prevent 
aUfevm.will  bo  disappointed;  as  diseases  from 
this  class  result  from  many  other  evils— over- 
crowding, defective  ventUation,  unwholesome  food, 


....... V., 

should  be  nothing  less  than  that  of  The  Rotal 
Academy  op  Aechitectuee.”  This  letter  is, 
perhaps,  hardly  the  proper  opportunity  to  state 
tbe  words  by  which  such  a result  could  be 
achieved ; but  I should  be  greatly  mistaken 
indeed  if,  at  a public  meeting  of  the  profession, 
the  desirability  of  such  an  institution  would  not 
be  unanimously  adopted,  aud  the  proper  steps 
taken  for  carrying  it  out.  i 

In  17G8,  when  the  Academy  was  founded,  it ' 
might  have  been  very  well  to  have  said  that  four 
architects  represented  the  then  state  of  the  pro- 


STREET  FOUNTAINS. 

_ A LETTER  appeared  in  the  Times  of  the  22d  inst, 
signed  by  Mr.  E.T.  Wakefield,  honorary  secretary 
to  the  association  for  the  above  object.  Feeling 
confident  that  a gentleman  engaged  in  so  charitable 
an  undertaking  as  the  erection  of  fountains  for  the 
poor  would  not  intentionally  injure  the  several 
Avater  companies  by  misleading  the  public  as  to 
the  quality  and  condition  of  the  water  now  sup- 
plied, I venture  the  following  explanation. 

Mr.  Wakefield  remarks,  “It  is  true  that  a 
partial  process  of  filtration  is  attempted  at  the 
companies’  reservoirs,  but  it  is  of  a very  imperfect 
nature,  removing  some  of  the  organic  impurities 
only,  without  eliminating  any  of  those  held  in 
solution.” 

In  justice  to  the  several  companies  the  public 
ought  to  be  iufonned  that  within  a recent  period 
they  have,  at  the  expense  of  seA’eral  hundreils  of 
thousands  of  pounds,  not  only  improved  the  sources 
of  supply,  but  have  adopted,  fairly  speaking,  a 
complete — not  partial — system  of  filtration. 

The  analysis  of  the  water  supplied  by  the  several 
companies,  made  by  the  able  and  talented  Dr.  A. 
Taylor,  is  published  monthly^  the  last  of  which  I 
subjoin : — 

Carbonate  of  Organic 


Lime. 
Grains.’ 
. 15’88 

. 1600 
- 17'10 

16-40 
15-36 


Chelsea  

Southwark 

Lambeth 

GraiidJunction. . 

AA'est  Middlesex  .o  jv  

* N.B.— Grains  in  an  imperial  gallon,  weighing  70,00{> 
grains. 

It  will  he  seen  from  the  above  that  the  im- 
purities as  distinguished  from  pure  di.stilled  water 
I consist  of  carbonate  of  lime,  16  grains  to  the 
J gallon,  and  organic  matter  1--1  grains  to  the  gallon. 

! Now,  carbonate  of  lime,  although  hypercritically 
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speaking,  it  is  an  impurity,  is  really  an  essential 
sanitary  ingredient  in  all  waters  for  drinking  pur- 
poses; consequentlywe  have  happily  only  !•  1 grain 
of  organic  matter  in  the  imperial  gallon,  weighing 
70,00d  grains,  of  a questionable  impurity ; for, 
looking  to  the  report  of  Professors  HolTinan  and 
Blyth  to  the  Board  of  Health,  they  state, 
referring  to  organic  impurities, — “ The  accurate 
det'-rinination  of  the  quantity  of  organic  matter 
in  a water  is  one  of  the  most  delicate  operations 
ill  analvtical  chemistry:  still  greater  is  the  ditheulby 
of  ixamining  into  the  nature  of  the  organic 
matter.  The  total  amount  of  organic  matter  is  so 
small  that  immense  quantities  of  water  must  be 


building  is  heated  hy  hot-water  apparatus  sup- 
plied by  i\Iv.  J.  B.  Peill. 

The  architect  was  3Ir.  Henry  Dawson : the  con- 
tractors for  the  general  works  wore  i^Icssrs. 
Browne  aud  Piobinson ; the  clerk  of  the  works 
was  Hr.  John  JJicholson. 


TRUSSING  GIPxDERS. 

Tni:  method  of  applying  cast-iron  to  strengthen 
a beam,  as  illustrated  in  your  last  nunihcr  but  one, 
is  ingenious.  Ncvertbeless,  I should  be  sorry  to 
trust'’such  a beam,  so  assisted,  with  much  more 
weight  than  the  timber  beam  itself  is  calculated 

...  nrinn  to  ciuTv.  Mv  roasons  are  thcsc.  The  whole  theory 

ev.Mi,pated  m order  to  i of  Mr.'Cooikes’s  pbii  depend.s  on  the  perfertion 

whR-li  a satisfactory  examination  of  this  kind  can  , jpe  junction  of  the  iron  and 

be  founded  at  the  present  moment.  The  least  shrinking  or ‘decay  of  the  wooden 

Seeing  that  the  water  now  supplied  contauis  timber  beam,  at  points  adjiiccnt  to  the 

carbonate  of  lime,  which  being  in  chemical  solution  brings  a cross  strain  on  the  iron,  and  the 

no  nitration  will  remove,  we  have  only  l-J  grain  'jg  clear.  1 have,  however,  written 

of  organic  matter  in  70,000  grains  to  deal  with,  wiUi  the  object  of  discussing  ilr.  Coouihos's 
and  I think  I am  justified  iu  saying  that  in  truth  . purpose  of  illustrating  a simple 

tlic  most  fastidious  water-drinker  has  no  just  ^yj^jeh  I have  used  with  economy  and  success, 

cause  to  complain  of  the-water  supplied,  or  of  \vhicli  is  easier  obtained  and  much  cheaper 
those  companies  who  supply;  I'urthci  that , wrought-iron  plate,  rolled  purposely.  I 

thc-rc  is  indeed  little  occasion  for  the  association  ; beam,  or  ]ilatc,  of  riveted  boiler 

of  which  Mr.  “Wakefield  is  the  secretary  to  , lapped.  The  heading  rivets  should  only 

encumber  their  charitable  operations  with  the  p^j,j.(.Q\hc  iiy.nhHg  or  meeting  plates.  These  I in- 
c -stiy  expense  of  further  filtration,  wdiicli  must  at  distances  of  nbont -1  inches.  The  rivets  at 

ccrta'.nly  circumscribe  the  sphere  of  usefulness.  h^^ttoin,  arc  7 or  S inches  apart.  Though 

Feed.  Braithwaite.  clumsy  look  in  a sketch,  in  practice  the 

— this  is  not  so.  The  beaiu  has  a neat  homogeneous 


Genoa.  This  last  was  one  of  the  most  difficult 
lines  iu  Europe:  the  portion  from  Genoa  to 
Novi  perhaps  may  be  considered  as  an  extraordi- 
nary piece  of  work.  Tlie  cost  of  construction  and 
rolling  stock  amounts  to  135,720, OCtO  francs,  or 
more  tluui  501,00nf.  per  kilometre  for  a length  of 
2G‘J  kilomMres.  The  opening  of  the  Turin  and 
i.leuoa  line  took  jdace  the  6th  December,  1853 ; 
the  section  from  Alexandria  to  Novara,  the  0th 
July,  1851;  aud  that  of  Novara  to  Arena  (lago 
i\l:iggiore)  in  1855. 

Tlic  station  for  the  junction  of  the  Lombardo- 
Venetian  with  the  Sardinian  railways  is  to  be  at 
Trecati.  The  works  are  so  forward  that  next  month 
a locomotive  will  be  able  to  run  over.  The  central 
office  of  the  Piedmontese  Senate  have  just  nnniu- 
mously  adopted,  “ purely  and  simply,  ” the  project 
of  a law  abolishing  the  tolls  on  the  bridge  of  the 
Ticino  near  Bnllarohi,  constructed  at  the  joint 
cxiiense  of  Austria  and  Sardinia,  on  the  road  from 
ilil.an  to  Novara.  Half  of  the  bridge  was  to  serve 
for  the  railway  iunction  between  the  two  above 
groups;  the  other  half  was  to  be  left  open  for 
carriages  and  foot-passengers:  but  if  report  be 
true,  the  bridge  has  been  blown  up,  as  tlie  _fii;st 
result  of  the  Austrian  movement  towards  Sardinia. 


BUILDERS’  BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION- 


appearance,  and  is  bolted  between  timber  llifchcs 
in  the  usual  way.  I used  one  last  summer,  27  f--’ 


At  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  committee  of ; long,  made  of  3-16th-inch  holler  plates,  in  I lect 
- ■ - • ••  This  I found  to  be  the  cheapest  and 

. ^ 1 -111.  K,. 


the  Builders’  Benevolent  Institution  on  the  25th. 
inst.  after  the  usual  routine  business  had  been 
disposed  of,  Mr.  .Tosej'h  Bird,  the  hon.  secretary 
of  tlie  ball  held  in  February  last,  on  producing 
the  accounts  of  the  same,  announced  the  gratify- 
ing intelligence  that  the  profit  arising  from  it 
would  amount  to  lOOL 

A vote  of  thanks  wa.s  unanimously  accorded  to 
that  gentlein.rn  for  his  unceasing  efforts  to  ad- 
vance the  prosperity  of  the  charity,  by  devoting 
so  much  time  and  energy,  and  by  which  so  suc- 
cessful a result  had  been  obtained. 

A question  put  to  the  secretary  by  the  treasurer, 
Mr.  George  Bird,  elicited  the  fact,  that  no  less  a 
.sum  than  between  1, TOOL  and  1,200?.  had  been 
realized  from  the  same  source  since  the  commenec- 
mont  of  the  institution  in  181' 


COMPETITIONS. 


simplest  method  available,  and  I believe  it  to  be 
of  immense  strength,  though  at  present  1 have  not 
had  an  opportunity  of  experimentally  testing  its 
utmost  capabilities.  There  is.  perhaps,  no  novelty 
in  the  principle  cf  this  plan,— possibly  not  in  its 
application,  though  I have  seen  none  but  my  own. 
I venture  to  submit  it  to  you,  as  it  may  be  useful 
to  some  of  your  readers.  I forgot  to  say  that  any 
lioilermaker  can  mnlco  such  a beam  as  I have 
described  in  two  days.  J-  S.MITU. 

Droiiu-'ich. 


FOREIGN  RAITAVAY8. 
The  important  improvements  that 


railway 

companies  are  making  for  the  accommodation  of 
7,  the  whole  of  {'.(ijqiies  on  long  continental  journeys  are  known 
which  had  been  invested  in  the  3 per  cent.  Consols,  [ lately  travelled  in  France, 

and  now  assisted  in  maintaining  the  pensioners  on  , of  further  completing  the  comfort  of 

the  funds  of  the  charity.  This  is  truly  a sue- 1 ^vho  wish  private  conveyance,  several  com- 

ccssful  result,  and  a pleasing  combination  of  busi-  , p^j,jjpg  ^rc  constructing  carriages,  consisting  of : 
ness  ;ind  pleasure.  _ j saloon,  a bed-room,  and  an  antechamber,  in  which 

'TliO  treasurer  stated  to  the  committee  that  he  , pouilics  can  undertake  without  fatigue  the  longest 
wa.-?  happy  to  inform  them  that  Mr.  (ieorge  Smith,  1 jo^ynevs  and  have  one  or  two  of  their  servants  to 
of  I’imlico,  had  kindly  consented  to  become  fhc r q,i  the  road.  It  is  said  that  the 


pn 


kindly  < 

sideut  of  the  institution  for  the  ensuing 


NEIV  BUILDINGS,  BREAD-STREET-lIILL. 

I'x'TlE  within  a very  recent  period,  most  of  the 
printing-offices  in  London  were  notorious  for  bad  gers  can  dc.sire. 
ojustructioD,  coupled  with  a st.ate  of  dilapidation 
liardly  credible,  also  for  serious  defects  in  their 
mode  of  access,  working  space,  internal  coramuni- 
calion,  and  means  of  supervision.  Ventilation  and 
all  sanitary  precautions  were  ignored  : in  short, 
no  c-oiisideration  was  given  for  the  health  and 
nfort  of  the  numbers  of  men  and  boys  crowded 


wait  on  them  on  the  road. 

year,  j.y^gtern  French  Company  is  going  to  make  some 
of  these  carriages  in  its  workshops  for  persons 
wlio  want  private  accommodation,  and  that  these 
can  pass  over  all  the  European  railways.  They 
to  be  fitted  vip  with  every  comfort  the  passen- 


A bill  has  been  presented  to  the  Spanish 
Chambers  authorizing  the  Government  to  give  to 
railways  connecting  coal  districts  with  navigable 
rivers,  or  with  arterial  railways,  or  with  central 
industrial  parts  of  the  kingdom,  a guarantee  of 
a minimum  of  interest  of  G per  cent,  per  annum, 
for  twelve  years  after  the  commencement  of  the 
therein.  Great  improvements  have  been  made  in  ' works.  This  money  advanced  is  to  be  repaid  by  a 
m.my  of  our  large  establishments,  and  iu  such  new  I duty  per  ton  levied  on  the  coal  transpovteu  for 
buildings  as  are  constructed  for  the  purpose.  On  ( the  ten  ensuing  years.  Moreover,  the  Oovernmeiu 
Bread-street-hill,  iu  the  city  of  London,  a large  reserves  the  power  of  purchasing,  for  war  vessels, 
block  of  buildings  has  been  erected  for  Mr.  Clay,  ■ coal  at  10  per  cent,  below  the  market  prices  in  the 
wiiich  extends  from  Bread-strect-hill  to  Fye-foot- ! ports  and  markets  of  the  Jleditcrrane.an. 

1 The  Government  engineers  sent  down  to  examine 
The  external  w.ill.s,  which  .are  of  brick,  are  faced  1 the  railway  from  Marseilles  to  Toulon  ppsed  oi  er 
with  yellow  malms,  varied  with  red  brick  in  Abe  line  in  a train,  a few  days  ago,  stopping  at  the 
arches,  courses,  cornices,  &c.  with  stone  sills  and  , dilVerent  stations,  and  examining  carefu  y le 
M'oatherings.  The  three  fronts  of  the  rear  portion  princijial  works.  Ihey  expressed 


ARCHITECTURAL 

A SAD  misgiving  and  deep  distrust  seem  to 
have  overspread  the  profession  as  to  the  indis- 
criminate justice  of  awards  lately  made  by  com- 
mittees appointed  to  adjudicate  upon  competing 
liTchitectural  plans.  The  monster  rivalry  for 
tlie  Public  Offices  engendered  suspicion  that 
these  trials  are  not  conducted  with  the  impar- 
tiality and  knowledge  which  might  be  expected 
from  an  honourable  tribunal.  The  commentaries 
upon  that  strife  of  genius  arc  already  before  your 
readers,  and  need  not  be  recalled,  as  both  the  pro- 
fession and  the  public  have  already  formed  their 
own  just  conclusions  upon  the  issue : there  have 
been,  however,  recently,  competitions  on  a sniaUer 
scale’  which  have  given  great  general  dissatis- 
faction, and  created  such  dilfidence  in  either  the 
judgment  or  honesty  of  the  arbitrators,  as  will  go 
f.ir  to  disincline  competent  or  talented  professors 
to  enter  the  lists  again  in  similar  conflicts. 

Notices  are  gazetted  that  designs  and  plans  arc 
to  be  sent  in  by  a certain  day  : some  two  or  three 
scores  of  ambitious  aspirants  bestir  themselves  to 
iirodiiee  something  worthy  oi  the  time  and  of  the 
country;  they  hire  able  and  practical  bands  to 
embody  their  designs,  and  send  in  within  a brief 
period  of  three  or  four  weeks  drawings  and 
sketches,  which,  if  valued,  would  not  be  estimated 
under  20?.  for  every  single  competitor:  thus 
these  productions  in  Ihe  aggregate,  say  sixty,  are 
worth  1,200?.  Premiums  of  50?.,  30?.,  and  20?. 
are  proposed  for  the  three  sets  of  more  distin- 
guished merit ! and  thus  sixty  architects  are  lured 
on  to  commit  their  productions  to  the  arbitrament 
of  a tribunal  wbich  may  or  may  not  be  competent 
to  the  task  of  selection;  and  many  are  the 
instances  in  which  a petty  jury  of  shopkeepers 
might  give  as  wise  an  arbitrament !_ 

In  cases  where  the  whole  collection  of  plans  is 
exhibited  before  the  public,  there  is  some  check 
and  safeguard  that  the  judgment  of  selection  be  a 
rio-hteous  one,  as  in  tlic  instance  of  the  Spurgeon 
Tabernacle.  Such  open  exhibition  might  prove  a 
modified  check  ; hut  in  other  competitions,  where 
the  plans  and  designs  have  not  been  exhibited — 
where  the  notices  only  wore  advertised— where 
numerous  competitors,  anxious  for  fame,  or  for 
profit,  or  employment,  exerted  all  their  energies, 
and  taxed  all  their  resources — what  security  is 
there  that  the  best  design  has  been  accepted,  or  that 
justice  has  been  dealt  out  in  the  struggle? 

Aeompetition  has  just  been  decided  iu  this  occult 
manner,  which  called  forth  the  exertions  and 
excited  the  hopes  of  many  architects— it  was  for 
the  enlargement  of  a great  public  asylum.  The 
UY  ti.c  jud-ms,  or  rather  the  committee,  have  settled 
opinion  amongst  themselves  who  is  to  have  the  job— they 
*1..,  I r...Q  oB  Txn  riffhteous  men  ; for  there  is  an 
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Of  ImiUingB  above  tbe  basement  story  are  con-  [that  tl.o  ' Infnsiirf thLelig^ 

’ ’ body,  but  how  or  when  did  they  become  entitled 

to  discriminate  a.s  to  the  merit  of  works  of  art? 
One  might  say  to  his  brother  committeeman  (and 


sfructed  entirely  of  cast  iren,  so  as  to  obtain  the  works  were  well  

inasiinum  of  light.  The  basement  story  is  made  ^ Toulon,  a triumphal  arch  was  erectctl,  am  w len 
partly  fireproof,  for  the  reception  of  stereo- , the  train  entered,  it  was  greeted  m it  1 ic  acca- 

plates,  Ac.  The  steam-engine  and  boilers  arc  on  this  mations  of  a vast  crowd.  , r i?  4.1, 
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story.  The  floor  of  machine-room  on  the  ground 
story  is  constructed  with  brick  arches  and  iron 
girders.  Pits  are  formed  in  this  floor  under  each 
machine,  by  counter  arches  and  - wrought-iron 
plates.  The  upper  floors  are  constructed  on  cast- 
iron  columns  and  wood  girdei-s.  The  roof  is  of 
iron  and  wood,  and  left  open,  with  a large  amount 
of  skylight.  The  timbers  of  floors  and  roof  are 
wrought,  stained,  and  varnished.  There  is  a steam- 
lilt  passing  through  the  several  stories,  which  was 
supplied  by  Messrs.  XIopkinson  and  Co.  The 


The  first  loan  of  500,000f.  applied  for,  for  the 
basin  of  the  port  of  Boulogne,  has  just  been 
granted  by  the  Government;  so  that  the  works 
can  commence. 

The  "roup  of  Sardinian  railways  in  1818  com- 
prised only  17  kilometres  of  line  : at  present  the 
length  opened  for  traffic  is  933  kilometres.  In 
consequence  of  some  difficulties  of  momentarv 
consideration,  the  State  liad  to  take  upon  itself 
the  construction  of  the  first  lines  to  be  established ; 
viz.  those  of  Alexandria  to  Arona,  and  Turiu  to 


truly),  “I  have  no  idea  of  taste  or  aptitude  in 
these  matters,  but  vou  have ; 1 will  therefore  vote 
as  you  do.”  Such  "would  be  the  natural  alterna- 
tive in  such  circumstances;  but  there  are  predi- 
lections, and  friendships,  and  the  wisest  are  not 
exempt  from  them— tbe  better  judge  might  have 
them,  and  might  thus  sway  the  decision  in  favoui- 
of  his  friend!  1 do  not  say  that  this  has  been 
done,  but  it  is  witliin  the  scope  of  possibility ; and 
therefore,  in  every  instance  of  public  competition, 
the  interests  of  art  require  and  demand  that  all 
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the  plans  and  designs  should  he  collectively  laid 
before  the  public.  It  would  be  a satisfaction  to 
all  competitors  to  bo  acquainted  with  the  cha- 
racter of  tho.se  works  which  were  sent  for 
selection;  but  further,  theopen display  of  highly- 
hnished  dntwings  would  be  sure  to  attract  large 
numbers  of  students  and  amateurs ; and,  as  at  the 
great  "Westminster  display,  the  public,  and  the 
public  press,  would  confer  upon  merit  that  degree 
of  marked  approval  which  might  in  some  degree 
mitigate  the  feelings  of  despondency  consequent 
upon  failure. 

Architects  ought,  in  the  most  decided  manner, 
to  insist  upon  public  exhibition  in  every  instance  of 
invited  competition ; and  where,  from  conceal- 
ment, influences  not  creditable  to  committees 
might  be  entertained,  it  is  no  less  incumbent 
upon  gentlemen  assuming  the  office  of  judges  to 
acquit  themselves  of  even  the  shadow  of  au  impu- 
tation. To  licar  a cause  and  to  determine  in  a 
closed  court,  is  little  less  than  a SHp2)ressio  veri 
— it  is  certainly  \m-English ; and  although  reli- 
gious men  may  be  true  in  tlieir  honesty,  that 
truth  could  be  in  no  degree  questioned  by  open- 
ness and  exposure  to  light  and  public  opinion. 

For  these  reasons,  all  those  who  have  toiled  in 
preparing  designs  for  the  late  Asylum  competition, 
owe  it  to  tliemselves,  to  the  public,  and  even  to 
the  tribunal  of  the  committee,  to  withdi’aw  their 
plans,  to  place  tliem  before  the  public;  and  so  to 
obtain  that  ratification  of  the  verdict  which  might 
elevate  yet  the  more  the  fortunate  artist  to  whom 
premium  was  awarded. 

The  labour  and  expense  incurred  by  architects  of 
standing,  the  anxieties  and  hopes  of  younger 
aspirants,  and  the  immense  loss  of  time  occasioned 
to  the  unsuccessful  in  such  competitions,  make  it 
doubtful  whether  the  system  is  beneficial  to  the 
body  at  large ; the  least,  therefore,  that  can  be 
done  by  committees  is  to  show  forth,  that  if  many 
rim  for  the  prize,  it  is  adjudged  to  the  most 
deserving.  Quondam. 


MOTTOES  ON  OLD  DOORWAYS. 

In  some  of  the  ancient  towns  of  England,  but 
more  generally  in  those  of  Scotland,  yon  fall  upon 
iiuaint  and  friendly  mottoes  which  liave  been  cut 
with  various  styles  of  ornament  over  the  doorways 
of  dwellings  and  other  buildings,  and  lead  one 
to  regret  that  in  these  matter-of-fact  times  .such 
u practice  should  have  been  abandoned.  It  would 
be  thought  out  of  harmony  witli  the  style  of  our 
modern  houses  and  ideas  to  introduce  the  old 
practice.  It  is  not  that  the  old  feeling  has 
departed : at  the  present  day,  although  the  only 
ornament  to  be  seen  on  a door  is  a lion-headed  or 
some  other  knocker.  In  most  instances  the  hospi- 
tality is  the  same  as  if  some  antique  couplet  were 
cunningly  devised,  expressive  of  welcome.  Not- 
withstanding, there  are  some  practices  which  we 
cannot  but  regret  the  departure  of,  and  this  is  one 
of  them. 

At  the  present  day  the  old  inscriptions  below 
the  armorial  bearings  of  the  London  comp.mies 
may  be  still  met  with  ; among.st  them  tlie  ” Honor 
Deo,’-’  of  the  Mercers;  "God  grant  ns  Grace,”  of  the 
Grocers;  "All  Worship  be  to  God  alone,”  of  the 
Fishmongers ; " To  God  only  be  all  Glory,”  of  the 
Skinners;  "By  Hammer  and  Hand  all  Arts  do 
stand,”  of  the  Blacksmiths;  "God  is  my  Strength,” 
of  the  Ironmongers.  Such  mottoes  brcatlie  a 
good  spirit,  and  suggest  useful  tlioughts.  In 
Klizabethan  and  .Jacobean  buildings,  it  will  be 
I'cmombeved,  inscriptions  over  doorways  ai-e  not 
Kiicommoti : many  have  been  given  in  our  pages. 


FLT.NI'J'URE  OF  A ROYAL  CLOSET  AT 
GREENWICH. 
udig-n  ov  deney  viii. 

The  following  fittings  of  a royal  mansion  show 
the  changes  which,  in  several  respects,  have  been 
made  since  about  throe  centuries  have  passed. 

A clocke,  a glasse  of  stoele,  four  battle-axes  of 
wood,  two  quivers  with  arrows,  a painted  table,  a 
isayre  of  ballenccs,  with  waights,  a case  of  tynne, 
window;  a roumle  mappe,  a 
standing  glasse  of  steele,  a stand  of  flowers 
upon  wyre,  two  payre  of  playing  tables 
of  bone,  a payre  of  cbesmen  in  a case  of  black 
lether,  two  birds  of  Araby,  agonne  upon  a stocke, 
wJieeled;  fiye  payncs  of  glasse  and  woode,  a tablet 
ot  our  Ladle  and  Sainte  Anne,  a standir.g  glass 
nuagery  made  of  bone,  three  payre  of  hawking 
gloves,  with  two  lined  with  velvett;  three  combe- 
cases  of  bone,  furnished ; a nigbt-cappe  of  black 
velvett,  embroidered;  Sampson,  in  alabaster-  a 
piece  of  unicorn  home;  little  bones  in  a case  of 
woode,  four  little  coflers  for  jewells,  a hone  of  ivori 
a standing  dial!,  in  a case  of  copper;  an  hour-glass* 


eight  cases  of  trenchers,  forty-four  dogs’  collars, 
of  soundrye  makynge ; seven  lyons  of  silk,  a purse 
of  eryinan  silk,  embroydered  with  gold,  a round 
painted  table,  with  the  image  of  a king ; a folding 
table  of  images,  one  payre  of  bedes,  of  jasper, 
garnysbod  with  lether;  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
eight  hawkes’  hoods,  a globe  of  paper,  a map 
made  like  a screene,  two  green  boxes,  with  wrough 
coral  in  them ; tivo  boxes  covered  with  black 
velvett,  a rede  tip’d  at  each  end  with  goldc,  and 
bnttes  for  a turning  bowe,  a chair  of  joiner- 
work,  an  elle  of  synnampnde  sticke,  tip’d  with 
silver. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Walcot. — The  Walcot  Burial  Board  have  con- 
sidered the  drawings  submitted  by  various  archi- 
tects in  competition  for  the  new  cemetery,  and 
selected  the  design  by  Messrs.  Hickes  and  Isaac. 

Burnley  Cloclc  Tou'er, — Some  of  the  competitors 
for  the  Burnley  clock  tower  want  to  know  the 
number  of  designs  sent  in,  and  when  the  decision 
of  the  committee  will  be  made  known.  An  Arclii- 
tect  complains  bitterly  of  the  condition  in  which 
his  design  was  returned  to  him  hy  post. 

Orphan  Worldng  School. — We  are  asked  to  say 
tliat  the  name  of  the  successful  competitor  for  the 
second  premium  in  the  Orphan  Working  School 
competition,  Haverstock-liill,  was  not  .Tosepli 
Gates,  as  stated,  but  l\Ir.  Joseph  Gale. 

BlacJchurn  JT^orHioiise. — The  Blaclhurn  Stan- 
dard has  some  strong  observations,  urging  that  the 
author  of  the  selected  design  should  be  appointed 
architect  of  the  building: — 

“ The  guardians,  in  their  advertisement,  reserve  to 
themselves  the  right  and  the  power  to  appoint  anybody 
they  like , and  the  effect  of  that  reservation  has  been  to 
make  the  50L  premium  almost  stink  in  the  nostrils  of  the 
profession.  It  is  no  use  affecting  ignorance  of  what 
everybody  knows,  or  pretends  to  know,  was  the  original 
design  of  the  clause  being  inserted  ; and  we  shall  not  be 
squeamish  about  expressing  a strong  suspicion  that  the 
same  influence  was  at  work  on  Saturday,  when  the  motion 
to  reject  all  the  plans  which  were  opposed  to  the  ‘con- 
ditions’ was  rejected.  Had  tlie  motion  which  w.-is  re- 
jected  by  tlie  committee  on  Saturday  been  carried,  ‘ For- 
rco’  would  have  shared  the  fate  of  ' Iluinanitas,’  and 
‘Forreo’s’  friends  migiit  have  fonnd  it  difficult  after- 
wards to  convince  the  Board  of  the  special  fitness  of 
‘Forreo,’  the  rejected,  to  cany  out  the  de.sign  accepted. 
If  the  gentleman  whose  design  is  acceptedis  notappoiuted 
architect,  what  do  the  Board  in  effect  say?  Tliey  say 
this We  giv.:  you  6o/.  for  your  brains,  but  we  will  take 
a man  who  has  less  brains  and  give  him  5001.  to  cany  out 
what  you  have  designed.  Can  anything  be  more  unrea- 
sonable? Can  anything  be  more  unjust?  Can  anything 
be  more  discreditable  to  the  public  body  who  would  con- 
nive at  it,  or  more  mean  and  disreputable  on  the  part  of 
the  man  who  would  be  a party  to  so  injuring  a brother 
professional?” 

Stockport  Mechanics'  Institution. — There  lias 
been  a competition  lately  for  a new  Mecbivnics’ 
Institution  at  vStockport,  tlie  result  of  which  is  as 
follows: — First  premium,  20/.  to  Mr.  .lames 
Stevens,  architect,  of  Manchester ; the  socontl,  of 
10/.  to  Mr.  William  ‘Walker,  arcbitcct,  also  of 
Manchester.  There  wore  nine  competitors. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 
GiUinyham. — Tlie  churcli  here  lias  been  re- 
opened after  being  renovated  and  enlarged.  The 
addition  consists  of  a new  north  aisle,  fbrming  a 
bay  of  three  Norman  ai-chcs  between  tlie  tower 
and  chancel  ai-ch,  supported  on  shafts,  having 
moulded  bases  and  carved  capitals,  lighted  by 
three  windows  on  the  north  elevation  and  one  at 
the  east  and  west  ends.  The  gables  are  filled  in 
with  circular  lights,  moulded,  and  chevron  en- 
richment running  round.  The  covering  of  the 
roof  is  of  plain  tiles,  laid  in  stripes,  the  old  ones 
being  used  up.  The  roof  itself  is  of  oak,  with 
circular  moulded  ribs,  framed  to  the  principals, 
exposing  the  underside  of  the  rafters,  and  covered 
with  oak  boarding.  The  walls  of  the  interior 
are  stuccoed.  The  walls  of  the  n-ave,  chancel, 
and  under  the  tower  have  been  scraped,  ami 
the  old  plastering  reinoved.  A portion  of  an 
illuminated  perpendicular  screen  was  discovered 
behind  the  hall  pew : it  had  been  cut  down  witli 
a.xes  and  liammers.  The  apse  has  been  restored 
witli  three  stone  windows.  Tlie  paving  is  laid  in 
Staffordshire  tiles.  The  nave  and  new  aisle  are 
benched.  The  transept  pewing  has  been  stained 
and  oiled.  Tliis  portion  of  the  church  is  con- 
sidered so  insecure,  tliat  struts  are  fixed  to  sup- 
port the  brestsummer  that  carries  the  roof.  The 
flooring  of  the  chancel  and  nave  is  formed  of 
monumental  slabs  of  black  polished  marble,  to  the 
memory  of  the  deceased  members  of  the  families 
of  Bacon  and  Sebutz.  The  slabs  have  been  levelled, 
cleaned,  and  adjusted.  The  floor  of  the  new  aisle 
and  under  the  tower  is  paved  with  chocolate  and 
black  Staflbrdsbirc  tiles.  The  churcb  has  been 
provided  with  a heating  apparatus.  The  architect 
who  has  carried  out  the  restoration  and  renova- 


tion is  Mr.  T.  Ponrice,  of  Doncaster,  formerly  a 
pupil  of  Mr.  Scott.  The  stonework  was  done  by 
Messrs.  'Watson,  of  Norwich  ; Mr.  W.  R.  Lacey,  of 
that  city,  completing  the  carpenters’  and  joiners’ 
work.  Messrs.  Thompson  amlBrundelJ,  ofBeccles, 
were  the  plumbers,  glaziers,  and  stainers  : Messrs. 
Hurt  and  Sou,  of  London,  supplied  the  Median-al 
ironwork;  Mr.  Warrington,  the  five  stained  glass 
windows ; Mr.  King,  of  Norwich,  the  two  tower- 
lights. 

Great  Warley. — The  parish  churcli  of  Great 
VYavley  has  been  reopened.  All  the  inside  fittings 
have  been  reinoved,  the  chancel  and  belfry  palled 
down,  and  the  nave  has  undergone  repair  and 
renovation.  A new  cliancel  has  been  erected  on 
the  old  site,  at  the  expense  of  Dr.  Robinson : it 
lias  an  open  timber  roof,  boarded  diagonally,  and 
open  pews  and  stalls  stained  and  varnished.  The 
east  three-light  window  is  filled  with  stained 
glass  given  by  Mr.  Peters,  the  owner  of  Warley 
Hall,  and  contains  six  subjects,  viz. ; the  centre 
light,  the  Lord’s  Sujiper ; the  side  lights,  the  Four 
Evangelists.  One  of  the  small  two-light  south 
windows  is  also  of  stained  glass,  presented  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  English;  subject,  Christ  Blessing  Little 
Children.  Both  windows  were  executed  by  Ward, 
of  London.  A new  redbrick  tower  liasbeen  erected 
on  the  west  end,  and  pointed  in  bine  mortar,  the 
lower  part  being  thrown  open  to  the  nave,  and 
the  upper  part  appropriated  to  a gallery,  in  which 
are  eighty-five  additional  sittings.  A new  vestry 
has  been  erected  at  the  north  side  of  the  chancel, 
and  tlie  whole  of  the  interior  of  the  edifice  has 
been  fitted  with  open  pews,  stained  and  varnished. 
In  place  of  the  old  window -frames,  which  were  of 
wood,  stone  frames  have  been  provided,  glazed  to 
a pattern,  with  ventilators.  The  paving  is  of 
Staffordshire  tiles,  red  and  blue,  and  the  church  is 
heated  by  one  of  Porritt’s  nndcr-groimd  stoves. 
Tlie  open  frame  work  on  the  top  of  the  tower  and 
entrance  porch  is  of  oak,  varnished.  The  spire, 
covered  with  small  slates,  to  a pattern,  is  about  30 
feet  above  the  framework,  making  the  tower  and 
spire  about  70  feet  liigli.  The  total  outlay  has 
been  about  1,000/.  The  architect  employed  was 
Mr.  Teulon,  of  London,  and  the  builder  Mr.  John 
Hammond,  of  Warley. 

St.  Albans. — Christ’s  Church,  St.  Albans,  has 
been  consecrated.  The  edifice,  wliicli  will  accom- 
modate about  -100  persons,  is  in  the  Lombardo- 
Italian  style,  and  consists  of  a nave,  with  side 
aisles,  a tower  at  the  west  end,  and  a chancel. 
Tin*  building  is  raised  on  a high  plinth  ; and  the 
tower,  which  is  elevated  on  a double  plinth,  and 
serves  as  a porch,  is  of  three  stages,  with  pilasters 
at  the  angles.  The  chuvcli  is  built  of  Bath  stone. 
Tlie  nave  and  side  aisles,  which  are  of  nearly  equal 
width,  are  divided  by  numerous  slender  columns. 
The  chancel  is  approached  from  the  nave  through 
an  arch  of  two  orders,  by  four  steps,  which  elevate 
it  above  the  body  of  the  church,  and  is  separated 
from  the  sacristy  and  organ-chamber  by  moulded 
screen-work,  within  which  seats  arc  provided  for 
the  choir.  The  roof  and  internal  fittings  are  of 
carved  and  polished  oak.  Mr.  i?cott  was  the  architect 
hitterlyeniployed.  Itis  stated  that  he  hadtotake  up 
an  nncomidctcd  bnikbng,  and  to  adapt  the  designs 
of  another  to  an  altered  purpose.  Mr.  W.  Smith 
was  the  carpenter,  Mr.  A.  Gregory  the  stone- 
mason, and  Mr.  J.  iv.  Kent  the  glazier  employed. 
The  font  was  executed  by  I\Ir.  Phillips,  of  London. 

Cambridge. — At  a meeting  of  the  parishes  of 
All  Saints  and  St.  John,  the  committee  for  im- 
proving the  church  accommodation  reported  that 
they  consulted  Mr.  Scott,  who  examined  the 
structure.  In  his  opinion,  the  roofs  of  the  nave, 
aisles,  and  chancel  are  in  a condition  so  unsafe  as 
to  need  immediate  and  thorough  repair;  and  the 
committee  therefore  directed  plans  to  be  prepared 
and  estimates  to  be  made,  with  a view  to  carrying 
out  Mr.  Scott’s  propositions,  both  with  regard  to 
the  roofs  and  also  respecting  a chamber  on  the 
north  side  of  the  chancel  to  receive  the  organ. 
The  estimated  cost  of  tliese  works  would  probably 
be  for  the  nave  roof  -186/. ; north  aisle,  200/. ; south 
aisle,  210/. ; stone-work,  parapets,  and  gutters, 
120/.;  organ-chamber,  4-41/.;  total,  1,487/.  The 
rector  intended  undertaking  the  complete  restora- 
tion of  the  chancel,  and  had  offered  to  contribute 
200/.  towards  the  construction  of  the  organ-cham- 
ber. After  the  report  had  been  read,  it  was  agreed 
that  the  recommendations  be  carried  out,  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Scott,  as  soon  as  the  necessary 
funds  could  be  obtained.  A subscription-list  was 
opened,  and  several  hundred  pounds  have  been 
.subscribed. 

Oxford. — It  is  in  contemplation,  according  to 
the  local  Jot'.rnal,  to  erect  a temporary  church, 
constructed  of  iron,  and  capable  of  accommodating 
250  persons,  for  the  Cowley  district.  In  Hockinore- 
street.  The  clnivch,  which  is  of  Gothic  design, 
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with  bell-turret  aud  liigb-pitched  roof,  "ill  be 
commenced  without  delay.  The  sittings  will  be 
free,  and  the  cost  defrayed  by  voluntary  contri- 
butions. 

Welth  BicJcnor.—'l\\<i  old  church,  all  except 
the  tower,  has  been  removed,  and  a new  edifice 
has  been  raised  in  its  phice,  from  the  designs  of 
Mr.  Kusbforth,  of  London,  by  Messrs.  Pearson,  of 
Koss,  the  contractors.  The  entire  cost  of  the 
building,  according  to  the  Hereford  will 

be  about  1.600?.  In  the  architecture  of  the  build- 
ing, says  this  paper,  a mingling  of  styles  has  been 
adopte.l;  the  Early  English  and  semi-Norman 
periods  being  set  off  side  by  side  with  Perpendicu- 
lar ornamentations  and  more  profuse  decorations 
of  a later  era.  The  windows  are  formed  of  plate 
glass.  The  nave  is  separated  from  the  aisle  by  an 
arch,  the  pillar  of  which  is  of  freestone  at  the 
base,  with  bands  of  dark-coloured  Devon  marble, 
and  a cap  of  alabaster,  having  the  appearance  of 
unpolished  marble.  The  points  of  this  cap  present 
the  heads  of  the  Four  Evangelists,  carved,  as  are 
numerous  other  ecclesiologicul  symbols  which 
crowd  the  interior,  some  of  them  of  mystic  import 
to  the  uninitiated.  The  arch  is  Perpendicular, 
with  can’cd  foliage  for  moulding,  The  roof  above 
is  of  stained  oak.  The  font  stands  on  8 pillars  of 
polished  marble,  of  dark  hue,  and  has  a band 
of  sculpture,  giving  the  heads  of  the  twelve 
apostles.  The  entire  floor  is  laid  v.'ith  Godwin  s 
mosaic  tiles. 

The  chief  stone  of  the  new  Congrega- 
tional chapel,  now  in  course  of  erection  in  Grim- 
shaw-street,  in  this  town,  has  been  laid.  The 
front  of  the  building  is  Early  Decorated,  and 
is  executed  in  Ix>ngridge-stone  walling,  with 
wrought  stone  dressings.  In  the  centre  of  the 
faijade,  under  a four-light  Aviudow,  three  doorways 
lead  to  the  entrance  con'idor,  at  each  end  ofwhich 
arc  the  staircases  to  the  galleries,  and  entrances 
to  the  body  of  the  cbapel.  Over  these  staircases 
it  is  intended  to  erect  two  stone  spires.  “I  he 
chapel  is  lighted  by  a four-light  arched  window  in 
front,  filled  in  with  tracery,  and  by’  ten  two-light 
arched  windows  on  each  side  of  the  building.  The 
entire  length  of  the  budding  is  79  feet,  and  the 
width  47  feet  6 inches.  The  architects  are  Messrs. 
Bellamy  and  Hardy,  of  Lincoln.  The  works  are 
being  executed  by  the  following  contractors : — 
Messrs.  Cooper  and  Tullis,  masonry  and  brick- 
work ; Mr.  William  Pye,  car^ieiitry ; Mr.  George 
Pye,  slating  and  fiagging;  Messrs.  Park,  Low, 
and  Co.  plumbing,  painting,  and  glazing;  and 
Mr.  E.  Shaw,  plasterer. 

Yoric. — The  new  chapel  erected  near  Monk  Bar, 
by  the  Methodist  Free  Church  people,  has  been 
opened.  The  building  lias  been  constructed  from 
dcflig  ns  prepared  by  Mr.  Rawlins  Gould,  of  this  city’, 
architect,  under  whose  direction  and  superintend- 
ence the  building  has  been  finished  by  the  under- 
mentioned tradesmen  of  this  city,  who  contracted 
for  the  work ; namely,  Mr.  William  Reed,  brick- 
layer ; Messrs.  Shaiv  and  Young,  joiner-s;  Croft 
and  Braithwaite,  plasterers;  W.  aiulT.  Hodgson, 
plumbers  and  glaziers  ; Bowman  and  Co.  masons ; 
Mrs.  Mary  Wood,  slater ; Mr.  H.  Wood,  painter ; 
R.  Petty,  ironmonger  and  whitesmith  ; R.  Wad- 
dington,  gas-fitter;  and  Messrs.  Longbottom  and 
Co.  of  Leeds,  furnislied  the  heating  apparatus. 


approach  to  the  city.  Hard  by,  too,  near  Bristo, 
adds  the  Post,  is  the  lumpish  mass  of  stone,  avc 
believe,  a Free  Church,  which  again  has  irretriev- 
ably’ occupied  a piece  of  ground  that  would,  if 
included  with  the  space  occupied  by  certain 
miserable  buildings  southward,  have  left  a mag- 
nificent approach  from  the  south,  securing,  too, 
a site  for  some  statuary  worthy  of  the  metropolis 
of  Scotland.  A few"  feet  beyond  the  bridge 
cbapel,  a position  wholly  isolated,  stands,  in  ugly 
inutility,  where  a fine  structure  would  have  been 
an  ornament  and  advantage,  allowing  the  street 
to  he  finished  in  its  entirety,  and  agreeably  to  the 
style  of  building  fixed  upon  at  the  outset. 


PrvOVIXCL\.L  NEWS. 

Tin/ning. — The  neiv  lord  of  the  manor.  Captain 
Stocker,  having  decided  on  building  a mansion  to 
supersede  tlio  old  manor-house,  the  foundation 
stone  has  just  been  laid,  and  fifty  workmen  are 
employed  on  the  building.  The  mansion  is  to  be 
in  the  PeiTiendicular  style,  from  plans  by  Slessrs. 
Medland  and  Maborlcy,  of  Gloucester,  and  will  be 
of  blue  Has,  with  Bath  stone  dressings.  Mr.  T. 
Collins  is  the  builder,  and  the  total  cost  will  be 
about  5,000?. 

Preston. — The  “Teetotal  Monument,”  at  the 
Cemetery,  Preston,  has  been  inaugurated.  The 
column  is  erected  in  the  Dissenters’  portion  of  the 
ground.  It  bears  the  following  inscription : — 
“ Erected  by  public  subscription,  A.I).  1859,  to 
commemorate  the  origin  in  Preston,  of  total  ab- 
stinence from  all  intoxicating  liquors.” 

Middleslorough. — The  foundation  stone  of  a 
new  Mechanics’  Institution  has  been  laid  at  Mid- 
dlesborongh.  The  site  is  in  Durham- street. 

Lincoln. — The  foundation  stone  of  the  new 
Wesleyan  Day  schools,  in  Rumbold's-lane,  has  been 
laid.  The  facade  is  modern  Italian  in  stylo,  and 
is  to  be  executed  in  bricks  and  stone  of  varied 
colours.  Tlie  front  will  occupy  the  whole  extent 
of  the  ground,  and  in  the  centre  is  the  master’s 
house,  over  the  entrance  to  which  it  is  intended  to 
erect  A block  tower.  The  plans  are  after  the 
Government  models,  and  in  L form.  Tlie  archi- 
tects are  Messrs.  Bellamy’  and  Hardy’.  Mr.  Win. 
lluddlestone,  builder,  has  engaged  to  complete  the 
u’ork  for  2,320?. 

Glasgoiv. — Some  new  buildings  in  Hamilton- 
drive.  Great  Western-road,  have  been  rent  in  the 
walls,  the  windows  smashed,  and  plaster  disin- 
tegrated, in  consequence  of  having  been  re.ared  on 
the  site  of  old  coal-pits,  of  the  existence  of  which, 
according  to  the  local  Gazette,  the  builders  were 
ignorant. 


“ MEDICAL  STUMBLING-BLOCKS.” 

Tub  Lnnc’t  write.^  Under  this  title  the  editor  of  the 
Buildrv  classes  ' arguments  for  the  obtuse,  obstinate,  or 
interested  opponents  to  improvements  that  lessen  sick- 
ness, save  monev,  elevate  the  character,  and  lengthen  life, 
provided  by  individual  members  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion.’  Cordially  concurring  in  the  gist  of  the  excellent 
and  useful  article  from  which  we  extract  this  passage,  we 
must  e.xpress  our  belief  that  such  indiA’idual  opponents  to 
anitary  reform  arc  few  and  uninflnontial.  They  are  con- 
- tituted  by  a small  number  ofpersons  whoare  so  unfortu- 
nate as  tobe  possessed  by  eccentric  and  one-sided  theories.’, 
“The  crotchets  of  individuals  must  not,  however,  be  sup- 
posed to  repivsent  the  general  opinions  of  the  profession. 
The  great  bulk  of  sanitary  work  has  been  done  by  medic^ 
men.  The  voluminous  records  of  improvements  effected 
by  sanitary  medical  officers  are  but  the  latest  fruits  of 
their  exertions.  The  whole  sanitary  activity  of  the  time, 
great  and  useful  as  it  is,  is  due  to  the  inspiration  of  medi- 
cal teachers  and  writers.  Ably  seconded,  sometimes 
skilfully  led,  by  engineers  and  men  of  icicnce,  they  have 
not  failed  to  perceive,  and  to  impress  upon  the  public 
mind,  the  high  functions  and  the  noble  future  of  preven- 
tive medicine.” 


YORK  MINSTER  SOLD  FOR  GROTTOES. 
SiB, — The  “ last  of  the  barbicans  ” has  been,  at 
least  for  the  present  saved,  and  I wish  I conld  say 
the  same  of  the  last  of  the  beautiful  pinnacles  at 
the  east  end  of  York  Jlinster  which  havS  just  been 
pulled  down.  The  title  of  my  heading  was  sug- 
gested by  some  questions  put  to  the  master  mason, 
on  seeing  the  disjointed  fragments  of  a carefully 
proportioned  jiiuuacle  on  the  ground,  most  of 
which  showed  the  carving  as  fresh  as  when  old 
1 Thorsby,  nearly  400  years  ago,  built  it.  “ What 
1. 1 do  yon'do  with  these  pieces  of  can-ing?”  I asked. 
The  building  is  66  feet  in  length  by  40  feet  in  “ Sells  ’em  for  grotters  and  sich,”  was  the  answer, 
width,  and  the  height  of  the  ceiling  from  the  floor  . But,  we  remarked,  the  new  work  does  not  seem  to 
is  28  feet.  There  is  a gallery  extending  round  J be  so  hold,  it  has  such  an  .appearance  of  thinness, 
the  chapel,  and  there  is  accommodation  for  between  “ Wc  tries  \.o  iomjiress  the  pinnacles,^  was  the 
700  and  800  worshippers,  including  the  sittings  in  rejoinder. 

the  area  and  the  gallery,  150  of  which  seats’  are  | I learnt,  on  further  inquiry,  that  no  architeeb 
free.  In  the  centre  of  the  flat  ceiling  is  a large  ' or  person  of  the  slightest  authority  has  super- 1 
skylight  filled  in  with  figured  glass.  By  means  intended  the  works  for  many  years,  hut  that 
of  this  skylight  and  windows  in  some  of  the  side  the  restorations  (?)  have  been  in  the  hands  of 
walls  the  chapel  is  lighted.  The  front  of  the  a common  mason;  and  that  the  pinnacle  about 
chapel  is  of  the  Italian  style  of  architecture,  and  to  supply  the  place  of  the  one  taken  down  is 
is  built  principally  of  red  and  white  -bricks.  At  not  a copy  of  it,  hut  after  a drawing  made  by 
the  rear  of  the  chapel  is  erected  a school-room,  a workman  named  .Scott,  who  died  about  twelve 
65  feet  in  length  by  30  feet  in  breatlth.  or  fourteen  years  ago ; and  that  all  the  other 

Pdinhitrgh. — The  new  Congregational  chapel  on  pinnacles  of  the  east  cud  are  from  the  same 
George  IV. ’s  bridge,  says  the  local  Post,  may  now  drawing,  forgetting  that  no  two  were  alike  iu 
be  held  as  about  finished  in  the  mason-work.  The  the  originals.  It  certaiidy  docs  seem  strange 
structure,  built  up  from  the  ground  beneath,  near  that  wlule  so  much  is  being  done  in  this  age  to 
Merchant-street,  contains  a large  amount  of  room  call  attention  to  the  beauties  of  Gothic  archi- 
for  schools  or  otherwise,  besides*  the  place  of  tecturc.  a process  of  ignorant  destruction  is 
worship,  entering  from  the  bridge.  The  front  is  allowed  to  proceed  unchallenged,  and  in  face 
surmounted  by  a tower,  and  the  material  is  stone,  and  with  the  approval  of  educated  men— such 
It  "’as  meant  to  continue  the  line  of  shops  and  as  compose  the  Dean  and  Chapter, 
bouses  to  the  railings  above  the  Cowgate  arch.  Those  remarks  arc  the  more  strongly  colled  for, 
and  the  block  completed  is  incomiilote  iu  its  as  I understand  that  the  Dean  is  about  to  restore 
design,  exhibiting  the  projecting  stones  which  the  exterior  of  the  chapter-house  at  his  own 
were  to  join  with  new  masonry.  Here  the  chnpel  ' expense,  and,  from  what  I can  gather,  under  the 
has  been  s*t  down,  precluding  the  realization  f same  superintendence.  If  such  be  the  cas^  he 
the  original  plan  for  Iniilding  in  the  locality,  and  had  better  throw  his  money  into  the  river  Ouse 
destroying  the  uniformity  of  the  line  of  masonry,  at  ouce,  and  thus  prevent  his  doing  more  h-trin 
The  bridge  is  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  parts  of . than  good  to  that  venerable  structure,  lork 
the  south  side  of  Edinburgh,  and  an  important  { Minster. 


THE  NINE-HOURS  AIOVEMENT. 

JlE.  Editor,— In  justfeo  to  the  Conference  of 
the  nine-hours  movement,  sve  trust  you  will  favour 
us  with  the  insertion  of  this  letter. 

At  a meeting  of  the  master  builders,  held  at  the 
Freemasons’  Tavern,  on  'Wednesday,  April  20th> 
to  consider  the  request  of  the  Conference,  reso- 
lutions were  passed  refusing  to  concede  the  inue 
hours  .as  a day's  work.  ,,  , .i 

Had  the  master  bivldcrs  present  confined  them- 
selves to  facts,  we  should  have  siiflercd  them  to 
pass  without  comment;  hut,  as  their  statements 
are  greatly  exaggerated,  and  tend  to  prejudice 
public  opinion  against  the  movement  , wc  therefore 
deem  it  right  to  place  the  question  in  its  true 
light  before  the  public.  , 

It  seems,  sir,  that  the  master  builders,  in  spite 
of  all  reasoning  aud  entreaties  to  fair  argument, 
will  not  treat  the  question  of  reducing  the  hours 
of  labour  as  a question  embracing  the  chief  ele- 
ments essential  to  the  practical  openitions  of 
labour  and  the  well-being  of  society.  They  have 
fallen  into  those  fatal  errors  to  winch  Locke 
ascribes  so  much  mischief:  they  will  govern  by 
their  own  passions  instead  of  reason : thej' wiU 
take  their  own  view  of  the  question  and  entirely 
exclude  us.  as  if  we  have  no  right  to  exercise  our 
feeliugs  or  views  in  conjunction  with  tlieir  own. 
Thev  simply  and  blindly  confine  themselves  tea 
very  narrow  aud  selfish  view,  viz.  that  of  reducing 
the  liours  of  labour  from  ten  to  nine  hours  per 
dav’,  and  paving  the  same  rate  of  wages  for  it. 

This  is  the  chief  objection,— the  only  founda- 
tion on  which  they  build  their  tottering  fabric  of 
resistance  to  our  demand.  They  hold  the  ques. 
tioii  before  the  public  as  monstrous,  or,  to  use  the 
words  of  the  fiist  resolution,  that  the  number  ot 
hours  for  work  does  not  involve  such  an  amount 
of  time  as  to  bring  tbe  building 
the  limits  of  those  on  whose  behalf  the  public 
interest  has  been  excited,  and  its  benevolence 
aroused ; in  fact,  the  latter  part  of  the  resolution 
places  the  artisan  below  the  machinery,  plant,  .and 
cattle  labour  of  the  employers.  _lu  the  second 
resolution  they  assert  that,  in  admitting  the 
ciple  of  the  nine-hours  movement,  "'ould  tax; 
tbe  public  more  than  10  per  cent.  This  we  deny, 
being  as  53i  is  to  58.i.  which  is  only  9 per  cent, 
and  so  far  as  33s.  per  week  bemg  the  averap 
rate  of  wages,  as  set  forth  by  the  rc8<|lution  the 
employers  thcraselvcs  are  at  issue  on  this  question. 

The  Artisans  of  the  Building  Trades  are  cm- 
ploved.  on  an  average,  ’ only  nine  months  m the 
Year.  This  would  bring  tbe  average  earnings  to 
i25s.  per  week.  The  employers  acknowledge  to 
receiving  ten  per  cent,  from  1853,  but  from  then 
own  words,  the  distribution  is  not  general  among 
their  workmen,  in  as  much  as  they  do  not  jmy  a 
uniform  rate  of  wages.  This  resolution  pntams 
another  attempt  to  mislead  the  jmblic  by  false 
construction.  The  question  of  the  hour  and  a 
half  on  Saturday  was  agitated  fanly  by  the 
workmen  and  won  (ivith  a few  honprahle 
exceptions),  by  the  unpleasant  mode  of  striking, 
the  advance  of  3s.  per  week  was  of  no  credit  to 
them,  being  substituted  lu  lieu  of  the  nine  hprs 
Dcr  dav  : this  was  gained  by  strike  also  ; so  that 
no  voiuntarv  act  on  the  part  of  employers 
trovenied  them  iu  the  concession  of  the  one,  or 
tlie  substitution  of  the  other,  but  they  were 
accomplished  by  the  artisans’  last  resource, 
when  ears  are  deaf  to  their  appeals,  and  hearts 
-ire  hard  to  their  wants.  The  assertion  of  a 
master  builder  tliat  we  had  solicited  the  services 
of  the  Rev.  W.  Cudman,  and  he  had  rc-luseU, 


A L00EEK•0^^ 


is  a most  unwarranted  invcuiion,  unworthy  of  tlm 
meotinff,  tliat  rev.  gentlem™  Imviug 
the  best  of  his  memory)  any  knowledge  ot  our 

transactions.  ^ 

When  the  employers  issued  their  advertise- 
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nient,  they  expressed  a desire  to  have  the  question 
ventilated  through  the  press : wc  applied  on  those 
grounds  for  admission  to  discuss  the  question,  if 
they  thought  fit.  Tliis  they  refused;  and  hy 
their  subsequent  conduct,  instead  of  giving  the 
movement  ventilation,  they,  as  intermediates, 
have,  as  fur  as  lay  in  their  power,  tried  to 
annihilate  it  by  suilbcation. 

We  advocate  the  nine-hours  movemeiit  not  on 
the  ground  of  e.xpcdiency,  but  on  those  of  justice 
and  humanity. — On  behalf  of  the  conference, 

George  Potter,  Secretary. 

Cbj»«<V<'cc-roo)n,  J’cwwrs'  Arms, 
Johiison's-street,  Westminster. 


EXIIIPITIOX  OF  INVEXTIONS  AT  THE 
SOCIETY  OF  APTS. 

The  collection  of  articles  recently  invented  or 
patented,  now  e-xhibiting  in  the  rooms  of  the 
Society  of  Arts  in  the  Adelphi,  is  one  of  con- 
siderable interest,  and  comprises  448  articles,  con- 
tributed by  2.S3  inventors.  The  majority  of  tiie 
specimens  have  a practical  value,  and  should  he 
examined  with  the  view  of  being  made  use  of. 
"N'alves,  piston.s,  taps,  and  pacldngs,  occur  early; 
including  (2 1)  Warner’s  improved  tajis  and  valves; 
(28)  the  patent  water-waste  preveutor,  applicable 
for  domestic  and  sanitary  purposes  hy  George 
Jennings  (noticed  hy  us  some  time  since  in  useful 
operation  in  Permondsey) ; and  (33)  Chadwick 
and  Frost’s  patent  high-pressure  piston  water- 
meters. 

The  Cotton  Supply  Association  of  Manchester 
exhibits  the  Indian  churka,  or  cotton  gin.  The 
object  aimed  at  in  exhibiting  this  is  to  enable  the 
mechanics  of  England  to  obtain  a knowledge  of 
the  nature  of  the  gins  at  present  used  by  the 
natives  in  India,  and  which  are  sold  for  about 
4s.  each ; and  also  to  prevent  engineers  mis- 
applying their  ingenuity  in  the  production  of 
costly  machines  which  the  natives  are  too  poor 
to  purchase.  Cotton  gins,  capable  of  clearing 
large  quantities  of  cotton,  have  been  greatly 
improved,  and  the  patent  toothed  roller  cotton 
gin,  hy  Garnett,  is  exhibited : this  is  an  interest- 
ing application  of  the  recently  invented  band- 
saw, and  in  its  results  is  stated  to  be  more 
satisfactory  tban  any  saw-gin  liitherto  made. 
The  great  object,  however,  is  to  produce  a cheaj) 
gin,  whicli  the  natives  themselves  cun  purchase 
and  work.  Xo.  86  is  a patent  brick,  tile,  and  pipe 
moulding  machine  for  still’ plastic  clays;  from  Wm, 
A.  Smith,  Helper ; which  is  stated  to  produce 
25,000  bricks  in  ten  hours.  (87)  is  the  patent 
kiln  for  burning  stonew-are,  claywarc,  and  porce- 
lain ; by  John  Cliff;  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Green. 
In  the  use  of  this  kiln  there  is  great  economy  in 
fuel : this  is  eflected  by  means  of  the  hoilow 
columns,  bottom  and  annular  fine  dividing  the 
flamo  and  heat  equally  over  all  portioiis  of  the 
kiln.  There  is  also  economy  of  time,  since  the 
kiln  can  be  fired  oftenci',  and  drawn  and  set  more 
■speedily. 

There  are  sample  bars  of  cast 'steel,  suitable  for 
turning-tools,  files,  chisels,  and  other  cutting 
instruments,  by  Henry  Pesscraer  and  Co.  Sheffield, 
produced  direct  from  molten  pig-iron,  by  the 
Bessemer  process.”  We  have  still  hope. 

104  shows  the  machine-twisted  iron  of  John 
Reynolds,  57,  Xew  Corapton-street,  W.C.  The 
advantages  over  the  ordinary  twisted  iron  are  that, 
being  worked  cold,  greater  accuracy  in  the  twist 
and  sharpness  of  outline  are  secured.  The  speci- 
mens exhibited  are  very  clean  and  good,  and 
demand  the  attention  of  architects. 

The  patent  Roman-type  Printing  Telegraph  of 
Professor  Hughes  (156)  would  seem  to  be  a very 

inifinrfor^f  ufet-.  a.  f ..  


tube  and  balancing  weights.  \ quick -travelling 
internal  screw  is  used,  by  means  of  wbich  the 
chandelier  can  he  raised  or  lowered  as  required. 

Mr.  "White,  of  Finchley,  has  several  arrange- 
ments for  warming  and  for  the  purification  of  air, 
mostly  hy  means  ofwator.  Mr.  Jennings  exhibits, 
amongst  other  of  his  Inventions  better  known,  his 
stoneware  air-bricks,  a cheap  substitute  for  iron  ; 
and  Jlessrs.  Donltoii  send,  inter  alia,  their  patent 
imiiroved  invert  blocks  (26 1). 

The  patent  stoneware  sockets  (267),  Penj.amiii 
Looker,  Kingston-on-Thames,  S.W.  deserve  atten- 
tion. Each  socket  is  made  with  a foot,  or  enlarge- 
ment at  the  lower  end,  and  the  bottom  is  clo-icd, 
so  as  to  prevent  any  moisture  from  passing  up 
from  below  into  the  interior  of  the  socket.  The 
use  of  sockets  of  this  description  protects  the  post 
from  rotting  oil',  especially  at  the  point  where  it 
enters  the  ground,  which  is  the  part  where  decay- 
first  takes  place. 

The  catalogue  is  a very  good  one,  and  is  illus- 
trated. 


important  step  ill  telegrajiby.  These  instruments 
print  any  letter  with  one  electric  wave.  They  are 
governed  and  kept  in  unison  by  a vibrating  spring, 
motion  being  produced  by  a weight  acting  upon  a 
train  of  wheels.  The  prititing  apparatus  is  de- 
tached from  the  train  of  wheels,  and  only  brought 
into  action  by  the  electric  wave,  which  depolarizes 
the  core.s  of  a permanent  magnet,  allowing  a 
spring  attached  to  an  armature,  always  resting  on 
these  cores,  to  rise,  unlocking  a detent  by  which 
the  printing  press  is  for  one  revolution  attached 
to  the  train,  and  the  desired  letter  printed. 

The  specimens  of  geographical  modelling  and 
maps  in  relief  in  papier  macho  plaster  (188),  John 
Brion,  illustrate  the  application  of  hydraulic  ma- 
chinery to  register -printing  and  embossing.  The 
price  IS  low,  and  their  use  considerable. 

_Willway’3  gas  valve  (238)  and  Hart’s  econo- 
mismg  burner  (2 12)  are  both  here.  24 1,  a patent 
chandelier,  by  .John  B.  Smith.  2,  Grosvenor- 
place,  Lodge-road,  Birmingham,  has  for  its  object 
to  do  away  with  the  hitherto  ordinary  method  of 
raising  and  lowering  by  means  of  the  hydraulic 


THE  HOSPITAL  OF  THE  COLDSTREAM 
GUARDS. 

Sir, — My  attention  has.  only  lately,  liecn  drawn  to  a 
letter  which  appeared  in  thcBiti/rl-:rn\\  the  tiGth  of  March, 
commciuine:  upon  tlie  recent  alterations  at  the  hospital  of 
the  Coldstream  Guards. 

Had  your  correspomlent  paused  to  consider  how  vast  an 
iiifliienec  is  exerted  by  the  criticism  of  the  pres.s  upon  tliose 
who  have  not  leisure  or  inelinatkm  to  ascertain  its  jus- 
tice for  tiicmsclves.  and  had  lie  remmbered  how  frequent 
arc  the  instances  of  thing-s  really  valuable  being  brought 
into  contempt  by  ridicule,  he  would  certainly  have  in- 
quired into  the  meaning  and  objects  of  the  “shafts” 
which  he  condemns  3 and  having  inquired,  he  would 
have  learned ; — 

1st.  That  they  were  recommended  by  the  contractor  of 

the  new  works,  who  had  cmplo3'cd  simdar  means  for  ven- 
tilating a large  manufactory  of  offensive  material  in  the 
neighbourhood  with  the  most  complete  success,  and  who 
believed  that  their  introduction  into  the  wards  would  be 
attended  with  a similar  result. 

2)1(1.  He  would  have  learned  that  thi.s  result  had  been 
attained  without  any  complicated  machinery  and  without 
any  extravagant  expenditure  of  money,  tiiat  the  shafts 
worked  admirably,  and  that  they  were  not  productive  of 
the  slightest  inconveuience  to  the  patients  or  to  the  hos 
pital  attendants. 

3rd.  He  would  have  learned  that  the  limited  funds  at 
the  disposal  of  the  commanding  officer  rendered  it  impos- 
sible to  build  an  entirely  new  hospital  or  to  introduce  any 
decoration  into  the  new  wing. 

Finally,  he  would  have  learned  that  the  hospital  ser- 
geant, or  any  other  officer  connected  with  the  bnilding, 
was  courteously  ready  to  give  any  information  that  miglit 
be  sought  respecting  tlie  system  of  ventilation  whicli  had 
been  adopted  ; and  possibly  he  might  have  preferred 
appreciating  the  good  which  he  understood  to  e.avilling 
at  the  bad  which  he  did  not  care  to  comprehend. 

If  the  bnilding  be  regarded  from  an  architectural  point 
of  view,  it  may  be  tliought  to  present  another  unfortunate 
instance  of  the  incongruity  which  inevitably  follows  the 
addition  of  “new  cloth  to  old  garments  but  as  the 
design  and  arrangement  are  the  work  of  others,  and  were 
decided  some  time  before  the  commanding  officer  re- 
quested me  to  see  them  carried  into  exeention,  I need  not 
trespass  upon  your  valuable  siiacc  by  further  allusion  to 
tliem,  but  conclude  by  urging  those  who  are  interested  in 
the  subject  of  ventilation  to  pay  a visit  to  the  maligned 
“ shafts,”  and  to  judge  of  their  merits  for  themselves. 


he  called  upon  to  carry  out  their  design  by  the  new 
board,  took  no  furtlier  steps  until  tliev  saw,  in  ISSG, 
a statement  in  a local  newspaper  that  another  architect 
had  been  appointed  to  carry  out  the  proposed  town-hall 
and  markets.  Messrs.  Ward  wrote  lor  an  explanation,  and 
received  a reply  very  m uch  to  the  effect  that  the  Local  Board 
of  Health  knew  nothing  of  Messrs.  Ward.  The  present  ac- 
tion  was  then  brought  to  recover  the  20/.  premium  awarded 
in  I81S  ; for  2j  per  cent,  upon  12,000/.  the  plaintiffs’  esti- 
mated value  of  the  buildings,  and  some  other  charges  for 
perspectives,  &c.  araonnting  to  a total  sum(jf3.ii/.  The 
defendants,  in  their  official  wisdom,  and  with  little  crcilit 
to  themselves,  pleaded  the  Statute  of  Limitations  as  to 
tlie  20/.  premium  (and  fifteen  other  pleas).  Thus  the 
plaintiffs  are  now,  after  the  expiration  of  eieven  years,  and 
after  all  the  toil  and  anxiety  they  must  have  experienced 
to  earn  this  jialtry  20/.  premium  for  a design  to  have  cost 
12,0011/.  told  they  cannot  recover  because  the  law  decrees 
that  the  chiiin  shoukl  have  been  made  within  the  lime 
limited  by  the  statute.  The  result  of  the  action  is  that  the 
plaintifla  get  a verdict  for  331/.  (being  20/.  less  than  their 
claim,  occasioned  by  the  plea  before  stated),  with  liberty 
for  the  defendants  to  move  as  to  five  points  reserved  for 
the  opinion  of  the  court  above:  these  are  que.stions  of 
Itgal  technicalities  as  to  the  law  of  contracts,  &C.5  and 
such  as,  it  i.s  a.sserted,  never  would  have  been  made  the 
excuse  forthe  non-payment  of  a just  debt  by  any  mem- 
ber of  the  Tnnstall  Board  of  Health  personally.  Tlie  pro- 
fes-sional  %vlliie5scs  for  the  plaintiffs  were  Mr.  Trubshaw, 
county  surveyor  of  .Stafford;  Mr.  Medland,  county  sur- 
veyor of  Gloucester;  Mr.  T.  Pearson,  of  London  ; and  Mr. 
E.  Banks,  of  Wolverhampton;  and  those  for  the  defend- 
ants were  Mr.  Robinson,  architect,  of  Leamington  ; Mr. 
Higginbottom,  auctioneer,  of  Longton;  and  Mr.  Hales, 
surveyor  to  the  Board  of  Health. 

An  action,  it  is  nnderstond,  is  to  be  tried  in  the  ensuing 
term  against  the  same  defendants,  brought  by  the  sur- 
veyor, for  300/.  for  bis  claim  for  taking  out  the  quau- 
titie.s,  &c. 

Since  the  above  was  written,  the  defendants’  counsel 
moved,  pursuant  to  leave  reserved,  for  a rule  calling 
on  the  plaintiffs  to  show  cause  why  the  verdict  found 
in  their  favour  should  not  be  set  aside  and  entered  for  the 
defendant.  After  the  learned  counsel’s  argument,  Lord 
Campbell  said  “ he  might  take  a rule  to  show  cause  why 
tliejudgmeiit  should  not  be  arrested,  at  the  same  time  he 
must  say  the  plaintiffs’ was  as  fair  a claim  as  had  ever 
been  brought  into  a court  of  justice,  and  he  (Lord  Camp- 
bell)  should  much  regret  if,  by  any  one  of  the  defendants’ 
eles'en  ideas,  they  should  be  barred  of  their  claim  ; but 
whether  a mdiidannm  would  lie  for  the  payment  of  an 
unliquidated  claim  was  an  important  question.” 


H.  A.  Darbisiurk. 


ARCHITECTS’  ACTIOXS. 

IMrOKTA>’T  TO  THE  PEOFESSION. 

At  the  Gloucester  Assizes,  lield  in  that  city  on 
the  2nd  inst.  an  action  was  tried  before  Mr.  Baron 
Channel,  between  Messrs.  Ward  and  Son,  archi- 
tects, of  Haiilcy-Stoke,  Stafibrdshire,  and  the 
Local  Board  of  Health  for  the  township  of  Tun- 
stall,  in  the  same  county,  to  recover  the  sum  of 
351L  for  professional  services  rendered  to  the  late 
Iniprovcmeut  Commissioners  for  that  place. 

From  the  evidence  it  appeared  that  in  1848  the  commis- 
sioners advertised  for  designs  for  a town-hall,  hotel,  mai-- 
kets,  &c.  offering  20/.  for  tlie  best  design.  The  plaintiffs. 


■ith  others,  sent  in  plans.  Theirs,  with  another  archi- 
tect’s. were  chosen,  subject  to  certain  alterations  desired 
by  the  commissioners.  This  was  done,  and  Messrs. 
Ward’s  design  was  ultimately  chosen,  and  the  premium 
awarded  to  them.  Nothing  further  was  clone  until  1853 
when  the  plaintiffs  were  informed  by  the  commissioners 
that  they  had  no  power  by  their  local  Act  to  build  an 
hotel,  and  they  requested  a new  design  and  plans  to  be 
prepared  fu^  a town-hall  and  markets  only,  to  occupy  the 
same  site,  which  was,  after  various  alterations  and  addi- 
tions, approved  by  the  commissioners  and  signed  by  the 
chairman  iu  June  185.3.  The  plaintiffs  were  then  requested 
to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  obtain  tenders  from  builders 
but  ill  consequence  of  the  quantities  not  having  been 
taken  out,  they  could  get  none.  Messrs.  Ward,  as  agents 
of  the  commissioners,  then  employed  Mr.  Pearson,  of 
London,  to  prepare  quantities,  and  tenders  were  obtained 
ranging  from  16,500/.  to  15,400/.  the  lowest  amount  being 
3,000/.  in  excess  of  the  jilaintiffs’  estimate.  This  difference 
was  accounted  for  by  reason  of  the  great  increase  in  the 
value  of  labour  and  materials  about  that  time,  and,  as  we 
are  told,  was  fully  verified  by  the  evidence.  Messrs. 
Ward,  anxious  that  the  proposed  buildings  should  not  in 
any  way  be  curtailed  either  m design  or  accommodation, 
recommended  the  commissioners  to  postpone  further  pio- 
ceedings  for  a period  of  two  years,  as  they  believed  ihey 
could  then  get  the  buildings  completed  for  the  stipulated 
sum.  The  proposition  was  agreed  to  by  the  improvement 
commissioners.  In  the  early  p.art  of  1855,  and  previous 
to  the  expiration  of  tlie  two  years,  the  Local  Board  of 
Health  superseded  the  commissioners,  and  appointed  their 
own  officers.  The  plaintiff-',  still  believing  they  would 


PATEXTS  COXXECTED  WITH  BUILDIXG.^ 

"WROuonT-inoN  Beams  and  Girders. — J.  G. 
y.  Alleyne,  Alfretoii,  Derliyshire. — Dated  18tli 
September,  1858. — Great  difficulty  is  experienced 
In  rolling  wrought-iroii  beams  or  gliders  of  great 
d(.’ptli  when  furnished  with  flanges  or  enlarge- 
ments at  both  edges.  By  the  present  invention 
the  patentee  makes  wrongbt-iroii  beams  and 
girders  iu  two  or  more  pieces,  united  by  scarfed, 
or  notched,  or  lapped,  or  diagonal  joints.  Thus  he 
rolls  two  pieces  of  wrought  iron,  each  of  which 
has  a flange  or  enlargement  at  one  edge,  and  has 
its  other  edge  bent  or  formed  iu  such  a manner  as 
to  fit  to  the  corresponding  edge  of  the  other  piece 
of  iron.  The  aforesaid  flanges  or  enlargements 
may  be  on  one  or  both  sides  of  the  edge.  He  then 
))lacos  the  two  pieces  together,  and  connects  them 
l>y  one  or  more  rows  of  rivets  or  bolts  and  nuts,  or 
hy  other  suitable  means. 

CoNyECTiNGTOGEinEE  Pipes.Ttbes,  okWaa's, 

AND  Al>P.iRATrS  FOE  RECrULATIKG  THE  FlOW  OE 

Discuarge  a>T)  Supply  of  Fluids. — L.  A.  and 
T.  "E.  Hermann,  Paris. — Dated  IGtli  August,  1858. 
— One  object  of  this  invention  is  to  facilitate  the 
connecting  together  of  lengths  of  pipe,  witliout 
the  necessity  of  emjdoying  hot  metal,  or  of  solder- 
ing j and  also  the  use  of  piping  without  flanges  or 
other  such  moans  of  connection.  For  this  purpose 
the  patentees  apply  over  the  adjoining  ends  of  the 
pipe  n hand  or  ring  of  lead,  or  other  such  soft 
metal,  and  force  such  into  close  contact  by  means 
of  two  compressing  rings  of  iron  or  other  hard 
metal,  formed  by  preference  conical  on  the  inside, 
to  press  tightly  upon  the  ring  or  hand  of  soft 
metal.  The  invention  is  susceptible  of  various 
modifications. 

Machinery  foe  Forging  Horse-shoes. — 
A.  1'.  Heioton,  Chancery -lane,  London. — A com- 
munication.— Dated  IGth  August,  1858. — This 
invention  consists  iu  certain  novel  comhinutlous, 
arrangements,  and  methods  of  operating  man- 
drills, die  rollers,  and  punches,  for  the  purpose  of 
forming  horse-shoes  from  har-h'on,  producing  the 
creases  in  the  same,  and  punching  the  holes 
therein.  And  also  iu  an  improved  application  of 
discharging  apparatus  for  the  purpose  of  deliver- 
ing the  shoes  from  the  machine  as  fast  as  they  are 
completed. 

ImI’UOTEMENTS  in  Apfaratus  for  boring 
Wells. — -C.  Erhard. — A communication. — Dated 
26tli  June,  1858. — To  keep  up  a constant  flow  of 
water  past  the  horiug-tool,  to  remove  the  earth, 
ifcc.  cut  away  thereby,  the  tool  is  connected  to  the 
end  of  a tube  of  less  diameter  than  the  diameter 
of  the  boring-tool,  which  tool  passes  up  to  the  top 
of  the  well,  and  to  winch  a to-and-fro  motion  is 
given.  Water  is  supplied  to  the  space  between 
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the  exterior  of  the  tabes  and  the  sides  of  the  n-ell.  The  TiciOEii-HElDGE,Mo>-iKEAL.-The  centre 
and  the  water  is  caused  to  rise  constantly  up  the  and  longest  tiibe  (330  fert)  was  mccessfulK  fixed 
tube  by  a piston  in  which  there  is  a valve  opening  | on  the  2Gth  of  llarch.  The  scaftolding  was  binlt 
downwards,  being  attached  to  the  exterior  of  the  , on  the  icc,  but  early  in  March  the  nsual  Canadian 
tube  near  its  top,  which  piston  works  in  a cylin- . indications  ot  approaching  spring  inanifcstedtlicm- 
der  through  which  the  tube  passes.  selves.  ^ The  consequence  was,  ““A . 

AkBAXG-EMEXT  POE  SrSTAIKIXG  I>'DOW 

Sashes  ax»  Sliding  Panels.— T.  JiidJcll,  Old 
Ford.— Dated  lltli  October,  1858.— Tins  invention 
relates  to  a mode  of  supporting  window  sasbes  and 
sliding  panels  at  any  required  elevation  in  their 
frames,  the  object  being  to  a%’oid  the  use  of  cords, 
pulleys,  and  counter  weights,  or  to  provide  an 
cbicient  substitute  for  the  metallic  supporting 
springs  at  present  employed  to  keep  windows 
wholly  or  partially  closed.  To  this  end  the 
patentee  avails  himself  of  the  elastic  prossuie  of 
vulcanized  india-rubber  for  maintaining  sufficient 
friction  of  contact  between  the  sash  or  panel  and 
the  frame,  to  ensure  the  retention  of  the  latter  at 
any  desired  position,  and  also  to  keep  it  Irom 
rattling  in  the  grooves  of  the  frame. 


gooks  lleccibcii. 

Amongst  the  woi-ks  before  ns  to  liave  attention 
iiereafter,  is  a small  volume  called  “TbcO.vford 
:\ruseum,”hyH.  \V.Acland,iI.D.;aud  JohnKuskin, 
JI.A.jcontaining  the  substance  of  alecture,andsome 
letters  by  those  gentlemen.  It  comprises  some 
very  interesting  views  on  decoration,  and  is  pub- 
lished by  Smith  and  Elder.  Mr.  Denison’s  lec- 
ture at  the  Royal  Institution,  “ On  Some  of  the 
Grounds  of  Dissatisfaction  with  Jlodern  Gothic 
Architecture,’’  to  which  we  referred  on  its  de- 
livery, has  been  printed  {J.  II.  and  .Tames 

Parker). No.  121  of  Weale’s  admirable 

“ Rudimentary  Treatises,”  is  “on  the  Carpentry 
and  -Joinery  of  Roofs,”  reduced  from  the  works 
of  Professor  Robinson,  Price,  and  TrcdgoUl.  It 
contains  thirty-four  wood-cngniviiigs. 


Jtttstclfiuica. 


City  Caepentee. — The  election  of  City  car- 
penter will  t.ake  place  on  the  5th  of  Jlay,  the 
next  court  day,  the  report  upon  the  subject 
having  been  brought  up  and  ordered  to  be  carried 
into  execution. 

Clothwoekers’  Company’s  SrE^TCYOR. — The 
City  Press  announces  the  resignation,  by  ilr. 
Samuel  Angell,  of  the  appointment  of  surveyor 
and  architect  to  the  Company  of  Clothworkers,  on  ' 
account  of  declining  health — a post  which  this 
gentleman  has  held  for  the  last  thirty-five  years, 
with  credit  to  himself  and  satisfaction  to  the 
company.  The  company’s  new  hall  in  Mincing- 
lane  is  nearly  finished.  There  are,  it  is  under- 
stood, many  candidates  for  tlie  vacant  appointment. 
The  company’s  almshouses  for  ten  men,  founded 
by  John  Heath  in  1010,  and  the  chapel  adjoining, 
in  Monkwell-street,  also  those  for  eleven  women, 
in  Dean-street,  Islington,  founded  by  the  Countess 
of  Kent  in  15 10,  were  rebuilt  under  the  able 
superintendence  of  Mr.  Angell,  the  former  in 
1821,  and  the  latter  in  1851-. 

The  Stafford  Memori.vl. — Thesumofl,205^ 
has  been  raised  in  aid  of  the  proposed  memorial 
to  the  late  Augustus  O’Drien  Staflbrd,  JI.P.  The 
committee  have  contracted  for  the  stone  and 
timber  work  at  Limerick  Cathedral  for  800/. 
and  for  the  stained  glass  for  iOO/.  which  works 
arc  now  in  progress.  About  -100/.  more  are  re- 
quired to  complete  the  designs  of  the  architect. 

Fall  of  a New  Rvilding.— On  Thursday,  the 
7th,  the  walls  of  a new  building  recently  finished, 
belonging  to  Mr.  Keith,  dyer,  and  situated  at  the 
rear  of  his  residence,  on  the  north  side  of  Bethnal- 
green,  fell  in.  It  appears  that  whilst  the  men 
employed  by  Mr.  Keith  were  at  work,  their  atten- 
tion was  awakened  by  a noise  like  the  cracking  of 
timbers,  when  immediately  the  walls  of  the  new 
premises,  which  were  intended  as  a mauufactory, 
came  down  with  a tremendous  cr.ash.  Some  of 
the  workpeople  were  more  or  less  seriou-sly  hurt. 


work  night  and  day  from  that  time  until  the  tube 
was  actually  placed  iit  situ.  On  the  morning 
after  it  was  placed  the  ice  began  to  “ shove,” 
carrying  with  it  a portion  of  the  scaffolding.  The 
excitement  at  Montreal  during  the  25th  and 
26th  of  March  was  intense,  and  thousands  lined 
the  banks  of  the  river.  The  tube  is  now  firmly 
fi.ved.  If  the  ice  had  moved  before  the  ends  of 
the  tube  were  resting  on  the  piers,  the  whole 
must  have  fallen  into  the  river.  Mr.  Hodges, 
engineer  and  agent  of  Messrs.  Peto  and  Co.  the 
contractors  for  tlie  bridge,  had  the  entire  super- 
intendence, and  made  the  arrangements  con- 
nected with  the  fixing  of  the  tube. 

The  Paper-Tax  and  the  New  Parliament. 
— Mr.  Cassell,  the  chairman  of  the  Association  for 
the  Repeal  of  the  Paper-Duty,  and  Mr.  11.  Vize- 
tclly,  the  lion,  secretary,  have  issued,  on  behalf 
of  their  committee,  an  address  to  the  electors  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  urging  them  to  press  upon 
candidates  at  the  hustings  the  question  of  the 
repeal  of  the  paper-duty.  “The  tax  on  paper,” 
as  they  remark,  “ shuts  out  light  from  the  minds 
of  working  men,  and  bears,  therefore,  on  the 
question  of  Reform : it  weighs  on  all  classes  of 
manufactures ; as  a source  of  revenue  it  is  a delu- 
sion; and  it  hinders  the  spread  of  a wholesome 
literature  among  the  people.”  The  House  of 
Commons  Itself  condemned  it,  last  June,  as  an 
impolitic  tax.  The  committee  of  the  Newspaper 
and  Periodical  Press  Association,  therefore,  urge 
electors  to  secure  pledges,  from  candidates,  that,  if 
elected,  they  will  give  their  votes  for  the  repeal  of 
this  injurious  impost. 

Sanitary  Progress  in  Croydon. — The  bene- 
ficial results  arising  from  town  drainage  are  show- 
ing themselves  at  Croydon  more  and  more  clearly 
as  each  year  passes  over.  According  to  published 
returns,  the  deaths  in  the  first  quarter  of  the 
year  1859  were  fewer,  and  the  average  mortality 
was  consequently  much  lower,  as  compared  withthe 
population  of  the  parish,  than  in  any  former  year 
since  1848 ; and  it  need  only  be  mentioned  that, 
with  a high  character  for  salubrity,  the  deaths  in 
Croydon  in  tlie  first  quarter  of  that  year  were  at 
the  rate  of  39  in  the  1,000,  to  show  that  the  good 
name  is  now  well  deserved  by  a reduction  in  the 
rate  to  15  in  the  1,000.  Only  one  case  of  fever 
has  been  registered  (in  the  Norwood  district),  and 
one  case  of  diphtheria.  The  mortality  for  the 
whole  year  1858  in  all  England  was  at  the  rate  of 
about  '23  in  the  1,000,  and  for  the  parish  of 
Croydon  about  19  in  the  1,0U0. 

Action  for  Plumbing,  ag.unst  an  Archi- 
TECT. — lu  a ease  brought  before  the  Law  Court 
at  Leicester,  Mr.  Norman,  of  Leicester,  plumber, 
sought  to  recover  the  balance  of  an  account  for 
work  done  at  Harwell  Church,  as  was  alleged 
under  the  orders  of  Jlr.  Goddard,  architect.  'Ihe 


Se'S'erax-Eladed  Aye  for  Stone-dbessing. 
Sir : In  the  Builder  for  April  16,  a description 
is  given  of  a several-hladed  axe  for  stone-dressing, 
said  to  be  invented  by  Mr.  James  N.  Douglas. 
Allow’  me  to  observe  that  the  tool  in  question  is 
an  American  invention,  the  patent  for  wliich  ex- 
pired nearly  twenty  years  ago ; and  it  has  been  in 
constant  use  in  Sculland  for  granite-dressing  for 
the  last  fifteen  years,  and  for  very  fine  dressing, 
we  use  them  willi  six  and  eight  blades. — W.  K. 

Drinking -Fountains  at  Hampstead.  — A 
drinking-fountain  has  been  completed  at  the 
corner  of  Heath-street  and  Hollybush-hill,  Hump- 
stead.  The  basin,  which  is  hacked  by  a slab  and 
surmounted  by  an  entablature,  is  carved  out  of 
one  piece  of  red  granite,  and  polished, — the  whole 
being  let  into  the  wall  of  the  police-station  of  tlie 
S division.  The  water  issues  from  a lion’s  head 


. division.  The  water  issues  f 
in  bronze,  and  a galvanized  iron  ladle  is  attached 
to  it  by  a chain.  This  fountain  is  the  first  of  six 
to  be  erected  about  Hampstead.  They  arc  to  bo 
provided  by  subscription. 

Presentation  to  the  Hath  City  Surtea'or. 
— The  Hath  City  Act  Committee  having  resolved 
that  the  whole  of  the  pitcliing  and  paving  of  the 
city  should  be  let  to  a contractor,  it  was  found 
necessary  to  discharge  the  masons  hitherto  em- 
ployed by  the  Hoard  of  Health.  A deputation 
from  their  body  afterwards  waited  upon  Mr. 
Parfitt,  the  City  Surveyor,  and  presented  him 
with  a silver  salver,  on  wliich  was  written  the 
following  inscription  : — “ Presented  by  the  masons 
and  workmen  to  George  John  Parfitt,  esq.  City 
Surveyor,  their  late  master,  as  a token  ot  their 
respect  and  esteem.  April  18,  1859.” 

Surrey  Arcileological  Society. — A general 
meeting  of  this  society  was  held  on  the  20tli 
April  at  Kennington.  Mr.  W.  Roupell,  M.P., 
occupied  the  chair.  Mr.  W.  H.  Hart  read  a paper 
on  the  Manor  and  Royal  Residence  of  Kennington, 
and  said  the  Horns  Tavern  was  built  on  the  site 
of  one  of  the  royal  palaces  of  times  gone  by. 
Mr.  W.  H.  Hlack  produced  some  notes  of  the 
history  of  the  parishes  of  Battersea  and  Penge, 
tending  to  sliow  that  they  were  originally  in- 
habited by,  and  derived  their  names  from,  the 
ancient  Britons.  M.  J.  W.  Flower  then  produced 
a diary  of  Archbishop  Laud,  which  he  said  related 
to  the  trial  of  the  archbishop. 

Liverpool  Aeciiitectueal  Society. — At  the 
meeting  of  this  society  on  M ednesday  last,  Mr.  II. 
P.  Horner  in  the  chair,  Mr.  CliantvoU  ©xhibitod 
the  model  of  a furnace  for  reburning  animal 
charcoal;  the  peculiarity  of  which  was  that  brick 
chambers  had  been  introduced,  by  which  a gr(^t 
saving  in  fuel  was  tft’oeted;  it  would  also,  he  said, 
be  a very  cheap  way  of  producing  peat  charcoal 
for  sanitary  purposes.  Mr.  Cliautrell  also  exhi- 
bited photographs  of  difl’erent  seeds  which  ho  had 
collected  on  a visit  to  Brussels.  Mr.  Goodall 
exhibited,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Forrest,  two  specimens 
of  plated  glass,  to  show  the  advantage  of  colour- 
less glass.  Mr.  Horner  then  vroated  the  chair, 
and  read  the  paper  fur  the  evening,^  entitled 
“ Brief  Notes  on  Architecture  as  a Fine  Art.” 
At  the  close  a vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to 


original  bill  was  -16/.  IOj.  'Id.,  20/.  of  which  had  ; Horner  for  his  able  paper. 


been  paid.  The  defendant  questioned  the  weight 
of  lead  on  the  chancel  that  was  charged  in  the  bill. 
Defendant  was  the  architect  of  the  works,  and, 
according  to  plaintiff,  had  told  him  to  cast  the  lead 
as  near  71b.  to  the  superficial  foot  as  he  could.  After 


A Si.XTii  Order  of  Architecture  in  Leeds. 
— Sir : Have  you  seen  the  wondrous  effect  of  skill 
exhibited  in  the  new  entrance  to  that  station, 
yclept  “central,”  in  Leeds?  I speak  especially 


a3iiear71b.tot  ie  superhc>altootasl.ccouLa.  Auer  . two  columns,  of  hitherto  unknown  propor- 

itwMcast  he  ,elicveatl.o  tlcfenJcnt  sa.x  soj  or 

it  weighed.  He  examined  the  lead,  felt  ol  its  delightfullj-elaborate  pediment  with 

thickness  and  made  no  eomplamt  as  to  i s weight  . brieken  tympanum  ! For  the  in- 

Mr.  W . Lean  arohi  eet  said  he  had  hec  i oi  er  , 8^.8^  ^ ^ tb„  gyatifi- 

the  lead  a the  ehnrch.  ha.  fourteen  pieces  cut  ouji  iimpeetion,  let  me  saj  that  tlie 

and  weighed  them,  Dclicyed  tlmt  the  .ii  er,  e . pccap, unties  of  the  new  order  are  .—a  very 

would  he  ,1b.  to  the  foot.  Mr,  tioddaid  sauUm  1 y.lp  capital  (the 

was  the  arelnteet  for  Mr.  Harrow,  the  rcetoi  »' | „.ib..b  ,„i„bl,  by  persons  of  very 

llarwmll,  and  got  the  «t‘'”“tcs  for  the  repairs  of  | be^siipposeil  to  bear  some 

the  ehanee  ol  the  c lurch.  Told  Mr.  I „niitc  resemhlauce  to  the  once  admired,  but  now. 

and  asked  him  what  he  eoukl  take  the  lead  oil  tor,  , , Roman  Doric)  ; also,  the  entire 

:ind  put  lb  on  again.  Rlaintill  said  it  must  bo  recast.  | ^j^^cus  (in  the  general  reception  of 

He  gave  an  estimate,  and  witness  acted  upon  it. , ^ attenuated 

Calculated  there  v ‘ ' 


. , , , , i Attic,  and  the  tout  ensemble  is  of  the  most 

sixty -four  pieces  of  solder  out  out  ; some  weighing  , noble  description, 

four  or  five  pounds,  others  as  little  as  one  pound.  » Random  Roderick. 


The  Insects.  St.  Peter’s,  Colchester. — , Never  told  the planitlff’sforcnuin  asto  the /Ib.lead.  

The  Rev.  R.  C.  Billing,  curate  of  St.  Peter’s,  It  was  not  usual  for  architects  to  talk  with  fore- , -r  rr  ■ 

wTites,  that  “the  mites  which  liave  appeared  in  j men.  Plaintiff  offered  to  do  it  for  l.v,  per  cwt.,  j TENDEKS. 

our  church  arise  I am  informed  by  medical  men, ; but  he  ultimately  took  it  at  6s.  At  Christmas,  i erecting  two  shops  and  dwclluig-honses  at  Great 

from  the  remains  of  old  wood  in  the  soil  under  the  , 185 1-,  the  plaintiff  brought  in  his  hill,  and  witness  I crosby.  ”;^t^,Lh-erpool.  M Mr.  i . 

church,  which  the  hot-water  pipes,  being  close  to  , said,  “You’ll  never  get  the  money,  as  the  rector  ^ - erccr,^ 
the  soil,  have  called  into  existence.  They  are,  1 1 can’t  pay.”  Lately  saw  the  roof:  there  was, 
am  assured  by  medical  men,  perfectly  harmless,  j nothing  like  92  cwt.  Had  only  received  23/.  from 
and  not  such  as  will  produce  any  cutaneous  1 Mr.  Barrow  to  pay  the  bill.  Mr.  Shenton,  archi- j 
disease.  I know  that  in  other  churches  they  have  1 tect,  said  he  had  measured  the  j 

made  their  appearance,  though,  perhaps,  in  less  1 were  1375  superficial  feet,  e.xclusive  of  “ fishings, 
numbers,  and  have  never  inconvenienced  the  j Had  examined  the  lead,  and  6.y.  would  be  a an 
congregation  in  any  way.”  | price.  Judgment  for  3/.  odd.  1 


G.  Rome,  Liverpool  

J.  Birch,  Seatorth  

J.  Wainwright,  Liverpool 1,330 

J.  Sawyer,  Waterloo i,300 

Jump  anil  Son,  Bootle 1,255 

J.  Veevers,  Great  Crosby 1,230 

Reduced  Tenders 

J.  Wainwright 1,155 

J.  Veevers  .accepted) 1,150 
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Doi^er  Harbour  of  Refuge. 

lARBOURS  of  Refuge  for 
a maritime  nation  are  so 
obviously  necessary  as  to 
need  no  advocacy.  The 
only  questions  are  -when, 
where,  and  how  ? That 
England  has  singularly 
neglected  the  supply  of 
this  important  want  is 
certain,  When  it  is  said 
that  property  to  the  extent 
of  a million  and  a half  of 
money  is  lost  every  year 
in  our  waters,  and  that 
nearly  800  seamen  are 
annually  drowned  in  the 
same  locality,  the  greatness 
of  the  want  and  the  singu- 
larity of  its  existence  are 
made  even  more  evident. 
It  was,  perhajjs,  to  be  ex- 
pected, after  the  drain  upon 
the  country’s  resources 
caused  by  the  long  war  in  which 
England  had  been  engaged  at  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century, 
that  people  would  think  rather  of 
enjoying  the  blessings  of  peace 
than  of  making  preparations, 
either  offensive  or  defensive,  for 
contest  to  come.  But  as  time 
went  om,  and  different  political  questions  of 
greater  or  lesser  importance  arose  between  the 
cabinets  of  this  country  and  those  on  the  Con- 
tinent, it  became  evident  that,  if  England  would 
maintain  her  position  and  authority,  her  naval 
superiority  must  at  any  rate  be  unquestioned. 

Napoleon  only  asked  to  be  master  of  the 
British  Channel  for  twelve  hours,  when  he  was 
awaiting  the  success  of  his  manceuvres  to  entice 
the  British  vessels  of  war  from  the  Channel, 
and  make  a descent  on  our  shores  at  the  head 
of  165,000  men  ; and,  if  the  aid  of  steam  had 
been  at  his  command  for  the  transport  of  his 
troops,  he  would  have  asked  for  even  a shorter 
time  than  he  then  named. 

The  necessity  of  being  ready  for  all  emer- 
gencies, and  the  admitted  fact,  that  nothing 
so  well  prevents  attack  a.s  being  well  prepared 
for  defence,  has  constantly  directed  the  atten- 
tion of  OMi«  .statesmen  to  the  state  of  the  navy 
as  our  chief  safeguard,  and  also,  as  inseparably 
connected  with  it,  the  question  of  providing 
stations  for  it,  that  the  fleet  might  be  at  hand 
when,  and  where,  required. 

It  was  in  1840,  that  the  first  Royal  commis- 
sion on  the  subject  of  Harbours  of  Refuge  was 
issued,  appointing  Rear  - admiral  James  A. 
Gordon,  chairman ; and  Captain  Alexander 
Vidal,  Lieut. -col.  Robert  Thompson,  R.E.  ; 
Richard  Drew,  Elder  Brother,  Trinity  House  ; 
James  Walker,  and  W.  Cubitt,  civil  engineers, 
to  inquire  into  the  subject. 

This  commission  unanimously  recommended 
Dover  as  the  best  site  for  a Harbour  of  Refuge. 

The  following  extracts  from  their  report 
show  the  grounds  on  which  their  conclusions 
were  based,  and  they  presented  with  their  re- 
port an  outline  plan,  which  they  recommended 
should  be  followed  : — 

“ The  situation  which  appears  to  us  to  be  of  the 
^eatest  importance,  and  at  the  same  time  otfers 
the  most  eligible  position  for  a deep-water  har- 
bour, IS  Dover  Bay. 

Looking  at  the  locality  as  nearly  equi-ilistant 
Horn  the  boiith  Foreland  on  the  east,  and  the  liav- 
bonrs  and  anchorages  within  the  Isle  of  Wight 
on  the  west,  and  to  its  relative  position  with  manv 
harbours  on  the  opposite  shore, — .also  to  its  pro.x- 
I'U!  y to  tlie^  elevated  promontory  of  Bcechy 
Head,  we  tliink,  it  otters  important  advantages, 
botli  as  an  asylum  harbour  and  station  for  armed 
steam-vessels. 

We  consider  that  railways  along  the  coast,  on 
each  side  of  Dover,  may  be  made  e.xtremely  useful 


in  sending  support  in  the  shortest  possible  time  to 
any  point  where  the  presence  of  troops  may  be 
required.” 

Nothing  definite  arose  from  this  report,  but 
soon  a complaint  was  beard  that  nothing  was 
being  done,  and  it  was  deemed  advisable  that  the 
subject  should  be  further  investigated  ; a second 
Royal  commission  was  therefore  issued,  com- 
posed of  Admiral  Sir  Thos.  By  am  Martin,  Lieut.- 
gen.  Sir  Howard  Douglas,  Rear-admiral  Deans 
Dundas,  Capt.  Sir  Wm.  Symonds,  Capt.  Wash- 
ington, Lieut.-col.  Colquhoun,  Lieut. -col.  Alder- 
son,  Sir  J.  H.  Pelly,  Capt.  Fisher,  and  Mr. 
James  Walker,  president  of  the  Institution  of 
Civil  Engineers. 

This  commission  went  still  further  into  the 
subject,  both  as  to  the  want  of  any  Harbours 
of  Refuge,  their  site,  and  the  principles  of  con- 
struction to  be  followed. 

With  the  exception  of  Sir  Wbu.  Synmnds, 
who  differed  from  his  colleagues  only  on  the 
question  of  the  superiority  of  one  site  over 
that  of  another  proposed  in  the  same  neigh- 
bourhood, their  report  was  signed  unanimously, 
and  the  following  extracts  from  it  give  the 
ground  for  their  conclusions  : — , 

“ As  the  advanced  post  of  England  on  the  south- 
east coast,  the  want  of  a harbour  here  of  sufficient 
capacity  for  the  reception  of  vessels  of  war,  and 
for  the  convenience  and  reception  of  trading 
vessels,  has  attracted  the  notice  of  sovereigns  and 
ministers  from  the  earliest  times,  and  has  led  to  a 
large  expenditure  of  money  for  the  improvement 
of  the  present  tidal  harbour. 

There  are  few  places  tliat  in  this  respect  [eligible 
position]  possess  gre.ater  advantages  than  Dover. 

Mr.  Pitt,  when  Lord  Warden  of  the  Cinque 
Ports,  was  earnestly  intent  on  having  Dover  Bay 
enclosed. 

With  respect  to  the  quality  of  the  anchoring 
ground,  her  Majesty’s  steam-vessel,  the  Blazer,  of 
500  tons,  and  150  horse  power,  was  ordered  there 
to  test  its  tenacity  to  the  utmost.  The  nature  of 
the  experiments,  and  the  satisfactory  result,  will 
bo  seen  in  Captain  Washington’s  report  in  the 
Appendi.x. 

Dover,  situated  at  a distance  of  only  four  miles 
and  a half  from  the  Goodwin  Sands,  and  standing 
out  favourably  to  protect  the  navigation  of  the 
sea.s,  is  naturally  the  situation  for  a squadron  of 
ships  of  war.  Its  value  in  a military  point  of 
view  is  undoubted  j but  the  construction  of  a Har- 
bour of  Refuge  there  is,  in  our  opinion,  indis- 
pen.sable,  to  give  to  Dover  that  efficiency  as  a naval 
station  which  is  nccessai'y  in  order  to  provide  for 
the  security  of  this  part  of  the  coast  and  the  pro- 
tection of  trade.  Entertaining,  as  we  do,  the 
strong  opinion  we  have  expressed  of  the  necessity 
of  providing  without  delay  a sheltered  ancliorage 
in  Dover  Bay,  we  venture  to  urge  upon  your  lord- 
.ships’  attention  the  advantage  of  immediately 
beginning  the  work. 

If  only  one  work  is  to  be  undertaken  at  a time, 
we  give  the  preference  to  Dover,  next  to  Port- 
land. 

Without  any  except  tidal  harbours  along  the 
whole  coast  between  Portsmouth  and  the  Tluunes, 
and  none  accessible  to  large  steamers,  there  i.s  now 
an  imperative  necessity  for  supplying,  by  artificial 
means,  the  want  of  harbours  throughout  the 
narrow  part  of  the  Channel.” 

With  the  G.xccption  that  the  second  commis- 
sion recommended  rather  a larger  plan  for  a 
Harbour  of  Refuge  in  the  bay  at  Dover  than 
the  first  commission  did,  tlie  general  rccoin- 
meiidations  of  the  two  commi.ssioiis  were  the 
same,  and  the  opinions  expressed  in  Parliament 
at  the  time  were  in  favour  of  their  being  at 
once  proceeded  with. 

After  a second  meeting  and  report  of  the 
commission  in  1847,  to  consider  the  general 
principles  to  be  followed  in  the  construction  of 
the  work,  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  gave 
them  in  charge  to  Messrs.  Walker  and  Burges 
(now  Messrs.  Walker,  Burges,  and  Cooper), 
engineers,  who  had  been  engaged  in  a largo 
number  of  important  hydraulic  works  in  the 
kingdom,  and  the  first  of  whom  was  presidejit 
of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. 

Accordingly,  in  Cctober  1847,  a commence- 
ment was  made  of  the  pier,  which  h.as  now 
stretched  itself  far  into  the  deep  water  of  the 
Chanuol,  and  though  the  progress  up  to  the 
present  time  has  not  been  such  as  to  justify 
the  expectation  of  the  works  being  completed 
as  a Harbour  of  Refuge  iii  any  reasonable 
time,  and  a strong  opinion  is  entertained  by 


some,  that  the  mode  of  construction  should 
even  now  be  changed,  with  a view  to  expedi- 
tion and  the  reduction  of  cost ; still  the  ad- 
vantages that  have  been  aiready  gained,  and 
which  are  no  part  of  the  Harbour  of  Refuge 
scheme,  are  thought  to  show,  that  if  at  any 
future  time  it  should  become  necessary  to 
station  a fleet  in  the  Channel,  the  advantages 
that  will  be  derived  from  such  a work  will  be 
immense. 

It  must  also  be  remembered  that  invaluable 
^ as  the  Downs  are  as  an  anchorage  in  ordinary 
weather,  no  shelter  is  found  there  for  large 
vessels,  such  as  would  use  the  proposed  har- 
bour, with  a strong  wind  from  the  south-west, 
which  is  the  prevailing  wind  in  the  Channel, 
and  which  blows  with  great  violence,  and  with 
a very  heavy  sea,  during  the  winter  months. 

^ The  Downs,  therefore,  cannot  be  relied  on  as  a 
safe  anchorage  at  the  time  most  needed  by 
large  ships,  sucli  as  ships  of  war. 

The  great  object  sought  in  the  construction 
of  the  works  at  Dover,  wa.s  a station  in  time 
'of  w.ar  for  a Cbaimcl  fleet,  from  which  no 
storm  could  drive  them,  and  where  they  might 
, be  at  hand  whenever  their  services  might  be 
needed  ; thus  obviating  the  necessity  of  perio- 
dically returning  to  the  nearest  dockyards 
(Chatham  or  Portsmouth),  for  fuel  and  sup- 
plies of  different  kinds  ; — which  would  prac- 
tically be  offering  eligible  opportunities  for 
annoyance  or  attack  from  small  vessels  of 
war,  such  as  could  issue  from  the  ports  on  the 
opposite  si<le  of  the  Channel.  The  feasibility 
of  this  will  readily  be  understood  when  it  is 
stated  that,  during  the  French  war,  even  sail- 
ing vessels  used  to  sally  out  on  such  occasions 
as  these,  and,  in  the  sight  of  people  now  inha- 
bitants of  Dover,  capture  merchant  vessels  oft' 
the  very  mouth  of  the  harbour. 

What  might  not  have  been  done  in  this  way 
with  the  agency  of  steam  ? 

Lines  of  railway  from  the  dockyards  of 
Chatham  and  Portsmouth,  and  tlic  camps  of 
Aldershott  and  )Shorncliff‘,  are  already  in  ex- 
istence, close  up  to  the  pier  ; and  it  is  proposed 
to  continue  these  lines  down  the  pier  to  the 
jetties,  by  which  means  the  landing  and  em- 
barking of  troop.s,  horses,  baggage,  or  naval 
stores,  would  be  effected  with  ease. 

Tlie  depth  of  water  allows  troop-ships  of 
great  draught  of  water  to  conic  alongside  at  all 
times  of  tide;  and  the  outer  landing  jetties, 
which  will  shortly  be  in  baud,  have  42  feet 
depth  of  water  at  low  water  of  spring-tides, 
sutiicient  for  the  largest  ships  of  the  line  at  the 
lowest  tides. 

Only  a few  days  since  the  Melbourne  troop- 
ship came  alongside  the  pier,  and  lauded  GOD 
men  of  the  58th  regiment,  from  Waterford,  in 
15  minutes.  The  horses  and  baggage,  the 
latter  to  the  amount  of  forty  tons,  were  put 
iqion  trucks  on  the  line  of  railway  alongside 
tlie  jetties,  as  fast  as  raised  from  the  ship’s 
hold,  and  arrived  with  the  troops  at  the  camp 
at  iShornclitf. 

Again.  The  certainty  with  which  the  Conti- 
nental, Indian,  and  Australian  mails  are  both  re- 
ceived and  despatched  Lorn  the  pier,  is  no  small 
advantage.  Who  that  was  exposed  to  it  does 
not  remember  the  inconvenience  of  being  put 
into  a small  open  boat,  on,  perhaps  a rough  and 
dark  night,  if  business  or  pleasure  led  them 
to  cross  the  Channel  I Or  what  commercial 
men  do  not  remember  the  annoying  and  often- 
recurring  notice  in  the  paper's,  “ That  in  con- 
sequence of  the  rough  weather  in  the  Channel, 
the  Paris  and  foreign  mails  did  not  arrive  at 
the  usual  time  ] ” But  since  the  pier  has  been 
extended,  and  with  the  aid  of  a good  and  effi- 
cient packet  service,  the  mails  are  transmitted 
with  the  regularity  of  the  inland  post ; and 
passengers  crossing  to  and  from  the  Continent 
can  do  it  with  certainty  and  ease. 

Tlie  Indian  and  Australian  mails  transmitted 
weekly,  and  of  a bulk  sufficient  to  swamp  the 
boats,  that  a few  years  since  would  have  been 
used  for  the  shipping  of  them  from  the  shore, 
now  find  facilities  at  Dover  by  which  the 
pulilic  are  great  gainers;  and  Dover  harbour 
no  longer  presents  a bank  of  shingle  to  bar  its 
entrance  to  vessels,  just  at  the  time  wlien  they 
most  need  the  accommodation  it  affords  within. 

The  opinion  expressed  by  the  Royal  Com- 
missionei-s  in  favour  of  upright  walls,  founded 
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partly  on  the  scientific  evidence  it  had  taken, 
and  partly  on  the  wjuit  of  suitable  stone  in 
the  district,  was  acted  on  ; and  accordingly, 
the  engineers’  designs  were  completed  on  that 
plan. 

At  starting  there  was  a double  object  in 
view,  which  will  account  for  the  alterations  in 
the  mode  of  proceeding  which  have  since  been 
adopted  ; and  it  was  thought  most  desirable, 
that  while  a comincncement  of  the  Harbour  of 
Refuge  was  being  made,  a pier  should  at 
the  same  time  be  constructed,  which  should 
olfer  to  the  public  at  the  earliest  period  the 
facilities  for  embarking  and  landing,  which 
such  a w'ork  should  afford. 

Accordingly,  a timber  stnictni'e  of  a much 
more  solid  character  than  that  which  now  does 
the  duty  of  a tenipoi-ary  staging  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  work,  wad  erected  in  the  first 
instance  : this  was  to  be  exteiiflcd  as  far  as  the 
landing  jetties,  and  to  serve  the  double  ])ur- 
pose  of  a temporary  stage  for  the  construction 
of  the  work,  and  an  approach  to  the  jetties. 
Some  modifications  were  made  in  this  as  in 
tlie  progress  of  the  work  were  thought  de- 
sirable, and  eventually  the  present  system  of 
staging  was  adopted  on  the  principle  of  gain- 
ing the  greatest  amount  of  stability  for  itself, 
by  offering  as  small  an  opposing  surface  as 
possible  to  the  heavy  scsis  that  roll  through  it 
during  storms.  To  effect  this  round  timber  is 
employed  fur  the  piles,  from  91)  feet  and  100 
feet  in  length,  and  of  a size  not  to  be  obtained 
unless  imported  for  the  purpose.  The  super- 
structure is  timber,  strongly  trussed  with  iron, 
in  order  to  gain  strength  witliout  corre.spond- 
iug  surface  ; and  lOb  fathoms  of  mooring  chtiin ' 
to  each  pile,  maintain  the  stjiging  in  its 
position. 

The  outer  jiile  of  the  staging  is  ahvays  so 
marked,  that  during  licavy  gales  the  vertical 
rise  and  fall  of  tlie  waves  may  be  observed 
from  the  shore,  and  perhaps  there  are  few 
places  more  favourable  for  observations  of  this 
.sort  than  on  these  works.  The  pile  stamls  in 
(>2  feet  of  water  at  high-water,  and  well  in 
advance  of  any  masonry  that  could  affect  the 
height  of  the  wave,  while  the  mean  level  of  the 
sea  is  readily  obtained  from  the  gauges  inside 
the  harbour. 

In  the  October  gale  of  the  year  18o7, 
wronghtriron  stay  bars  of  2 inches  in  diameter 
were  broken  at  12  feet  above  the  level  of 
high  water,  and  the  waves  were  observed  to 
reach  as  high  as  16  feet  above  the  same  level : 
thus  giving  a vertical  rise  and  fall  of  32  feet. 

It  was  a great  object  with  the  engineers  to 
employ  whatever  materials  the  district  would 
afford  in  the  construction  of  the  works,  but  un- 
fortunately the  chalk  is  not  of  the  hard  quality 
there  that  it  is  on  other  parts  of  the  coast, 
and  the  Kentisli  rag-stone,  we  are  told,  cannot 
be  obtained  sufficiently  large  to  be  used  with 
advantage.  Of  shingle  it  was  considered  by 
some  that  there  was  not  only  enough,  but  that 
its  quantity  was  so  great  that  it  would  even- 
tually be  the  cause  of  great  shoaling  inside  the 
harbour,  by  gathering  seawards  until  it  reached 
the  entrance  by  which  it  would  enter.  It  is 
buificient  here  to  state,  that  so  far  from  that 
being  the  case,  the  supply  of  shingle  from  the 
westward  has  not  of  late  years  proved  equal 
to  the  quantity  required  on  the  works,  and 
that  a large  establishment  for  making  concrete 
I'locks,  has  been  formed  west  of  Dungeness, 
whence  they  are  brought  by  barge  to  Dover. 

The  system  of  construction  is  illustrated  by 
the  accompanying  engraving,*  and  may  be 
shortly  described  as  follows  ; — 

The  bottom  having  been  levelled,  and  all 
loose  materials  excavated  by  the  diving-bells, 
the  foundation  course  is  accurately  set  by  the 
divers,  after  which  the  granite  facing  and 
b.xcking  of  concrete  blocks  of  the  courses  above 
are  placed,  tier  upon  tier,  until  the  work  is 
brought  up  to  low-water  level  (marked  by 
the  water,  in  the  engraving),  a height  of 
about  45  feet,  from  which  level  the  work  is 
raised  in  the  ordinary  way.t 


The  accuracy  of  the  work  thus  done  by  the 
divers  is  such  that,  without  the  usual  assist- 
ance derived  from  mortar  or  cement  in  rectify- 
ing errors  in  level,  the  extreme  difference  of 
level  in  the  4.5  feet  in  height  of  under-water 
work,  from  end  to  end  of  a year’s  work,  seldom 
exceeds  1 inch,  and  this  of  course  is  easily 
rectified  when  the  work  appeal's  above  water. 
The  granite  facing,  as  far  as  possible,  is  com- 
posed of  stones  of  8 tons  and  upward.?,  and 
the  concrete  blocks  are  also  made  to  average 
about  the  same  weight,  it  being  desirable  on 
all  grounds  to  liave  the  material  as  large  as 
possible.  These  weights,  ton,  are  such  as  are 
most  easily  handled  by  the  bells,  and  are  as 
large  as  the  quarries  will  produce  in  the  quan- 
tities required. 

The  diving-bells,  shown  in  the  engravdng,  are 
of  cast-iron,  and  weigh  between  4 and  5 tons 
each,  their  dimensions  being  6 feet  by  4feet6in. 
and  5 feet  high.  Signals  are  made  by  a wire 


be  but  just  to  herself,  and  she  need  fear  no 
foreign  enemies.  Hearts  of  oak  are  our  ships 
(to  say  nothing  of  iron) ; hearts  of  oak  arc  onr 
men  : we  have  thrashed  them  before,  and  we'll 
tlirash  them  again,  if  the  sad  necessity  arise. 
Heaven  avert  it ! 


THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY. 

The  first  idea  of  the  establishment  of  an  academy 
for  the  study  of  the  fine  arts  iu  England  seems  to 
have  been  thrown  out  in  tbe  reign  of  Charles  I. 
when,  according  to  Sir  Horace  Walpole,  au  aca- 
demical institution  was  founded  by  the  king  under 
the  title  of  Museum  Minerva.  None  below  the 
rank  of  those  who  conkl  prove  themselves  gentle- 
men were  to  be  admitted  to  education  there,  where 
they  were  to  be  instructed  iu  arts  and  sciences, 
foreign  languages,  mathematic.*,  painting,  archi- 
tecture, riding,  fortification,  antiquities,  and  the 
science  of  medids.  Professors  were  appointed,  and 


. . Sir  Francis  Kingston,  in  whose  house  in  Covent- 

working  through  a small  stuffing  box  in  the  | gai'deu  the  academy  was  held,  was  named  regent, 
crown  of  the  bell,  or  by  lapping  tbe  sides  of  i There  is  an  account  of  the  design  of  this  academy, 
the  bell  with  a hammer,  the  sound  beino  j with  its  rules,  &c.  published  in  1G36,  but  it  fell  to 
readily  conducted  to  tbe  surface,  and  intelli-  the  ground  when  the  king  got  into  trouble, 
gible  to  the  men  above,  even  in  the  greatest  | prom  that  date  until  tbe  middle  of  tbe  last 
depth  of  water.  A steam-engiue  pumps  air ! century  nothing  could  exceed  the.  apathy  of 
into  the  bells  through  pipe.s  which  run  along ; this  country  in  matters  of  art.  Sir  Godfrey 
the  centre  of  the  staging,  between  which  and  j Kueller  suggested  the  advantages  which  would  he 

the  bells  double  leather,  or  leather  and  iudia- [ likely  to  accrue  from  tbe  estublishment  of  a 

rubber  hose,  conduct  the  air  to  the  divers.  I national  institution  for  tbe  promotion  of  the  arts. 
Considerable  assistance  is  also  derived  from  and,  although  immediate  results  did  not  arise  from 
the  divincT-helmet  for  setting  the  work  under  this  suggestion,  it  may  he  said  to  have  mainly 

- ® . contributed  to  the  advancement  of  the  proposed 


water,  but  this  part  of  the  English  coast  is  not 
the  most  favourable  for  their  operations. 

Directly  the  chalk  which  bounds  the  shores 
in  this  neighbourhood  is  washed  by  the  waves, 
the  water  in  the  neighbourhood  becomes 


academy ; for  Sir  Godfrey  promoted  meetings 
amongst  artists,  who  resolved  upon  estahlisliing 
an  academy  at  their  private  expense.  It  was  held 
his  own  house,  in  Great  Queen-street,  Lincoln’s- 


, , , - T n j,  xt.  1 • linn-fields,  and  they  placed  him  at  its  head.  This 

obscured,  and  the  divers  find  themselves  m ^as  founded  iu  the  year  1711,  and  there  the  hide- 
total  darkness.  Their  senuces  are  therefore  | f^tigable  George  Virtue  studied  the  human  figure, 
more  of  an  auxiliary  nature,  most  useful  | gir  James  Thornhill  had  long  been  zealous  in 
during  the  fine  weather  of  the  summer  mouths,  ^ endeavours  to  promote  a similar  institution 
but  not  always  to  be  depended  on  iu  the  , for  tbe  cultivation  of  the  fine  arts,  and  had  drawm 
winter  time.  _ out  a plan  for  a Royal  Academy,  with  an  estimate 

The  concrete  blocks  are  made  of  shingle,  I for  the  building,  with  apartments  for  the  pro- 
sand, and  Portland  cement,  worked  together  j fessors;  and  suggested  the  site  for  its  erection, 
ill  steam  cylinders,  which,  by  a peculiar  rota-  at  the  upper  eud  of  the  King’s  Mews,  Charing- 
tory  motion  and  a fixed  number  of  revolutions, ' cross.  This  estimate  he  delivered  to  Lord  Halifax, 

ensure  the  proper  mixture  of  the  materials,  who,  it  appears,  was  incliued  to  promote  the  plan; 
The  concrete  is  then  shot  out  into  moulds,  but  although  tbe  sum  required  did  not  amount  to 
previously  fixed  to  the  form  required,  and  left  more  than  3,000/.  the  scheme  failed.^ 
to  harden  two  or  tliree  days  ; after  which  the  | t’odlrey  Kueller  died  in  1/l3,  when  i 

frames  are  reraove.l,  and  the  blocks  lifted  and  i » sclnsm  arose  among  the  members  of 

stacked  atvay,  to  undergo  the  further  harden-  '■">  a«ulemy;  so  that  m 1,2-4  the,  separated  ; 

1 r .?  *.r.  .vev  I one  pafty  established  a separate  academy  m a 

ing  necesytry  before  they  are  allowed  to  go  ^ 

nnder  water.  Above  Ingh-water  level  con-  , the  other  uartv  followed  Si, 


Crete,  poured  in  (not  in  blocks),  is 
interior  of  the  pier. 


level,  ; u^ecting-liouse ; the  other  party  followed  Sir 

used  lor  the  , 'rhornhill,  who  built  a large  room  behind 

, . . _ ! his  house,  near  Covent  Garden  theatre,  jiro- 

The  length  fuuuded  at  this  date  is  1,-oG  j cured  a collection  of  casts  from  the  antique,  and 

feet;  the  superstructure  is  completed  of  1,050  j jtg  academy — which  continued  until 

feet.  The  width  of  the  pier  at  tlie  base  is  | hi.s  death  in  1734.  Tlie  other  institution  was  of 
84  feet  ; at  the  quay  level,  4-5  feet.  The  area  , short  duration. 

enclosed  will  be  320  acres,  with  upwards  of  j On  the  death  of  Sir  Janies  Thornhill,  this 
4 fathoms  iu  depth  at  low  water.  Messrs,  academy  was  discontinued,  and  the  members 
Leo,  as  we  mentioned  last  week,  arc  the  con-  separated;  but  Hnother  society  was  soon  estab- 
tractors,  and  Jlr.  Edward  Druce,  is  the  resident  lished,  composed  cliiefiy  of  foreigners,  wbicli  lield 
enrineer  meetings  in  the  house  of  Mr.  Hyde,  a painter, 

The  progre-.s  of  the  work  has  hitherto  been  resiilii.g  iu  Greyhouud-coart,  Aruudehstreet,  hi  tlic 
regulated  by  the  Parliaiueutarv  grant,  whieh  ‘‘'■"'S 

has  never  exceeded  :i4,IIOOi.  per  aunum  ; but  it  ‘>'“"4  appo'eted  Mr,  Moser  to  the  office  ot 
, 1 ’ . ^ . V T pniic  pal  conductor : here  the  numbers  increased, 

IS  urged  that  a much  greater  amount  of  wmrk  teeame  uceessary  to  remove  to  St.  Martin’s- 

conlil,  and  ought  to  be,  done  , and  it  is  e\  ident  academy  in  which  mnuy 

that  it  the  work  is  to  be  oi  to  those  now  | jialnters,  sculptors,  and  engravers. 


*■  See  p.  313.  For  view  of  tlie  proposed  Harbour,  see 
p.  297. 

Some  valuable  information  toiichiu?  the  use  of  c 
Crete,  and  the  relative  cost  of  blocks  of  that  material 
brickwork,  will  be  touud  in  the  Report  ou  the  Harbour, 
published  in  lai;,— au  abstract  ot  which  was  eiveii  in 
Vol.  V.  p.  411  . 


living,  it  must  be  proceeded  with  at  a more 
rapid  rate.  Either  the  work  is  l>cing  done  on 
the  best  )irinciple,  or  it  is  not.  If  there  be 
reasonable  doubt  on  the  question,  fresh  pro- 
positions and  inventions  having  been  made 
since  the  commissioners  reported,  steps  should 
be  immediately  taken  to  set  that  doubt  at  rest. 
If  there  be  not,  money  should  be  granted  to  a 
sufficient  amount,  and  the  works  should  be 
forced  on  with  the  greatest  energy.  A proper 
harbour  here  in  time  of  peace  will,  it  is  quite 
evident,  be  of  immense  advantage  ; and  if, 
unfortunately,  war  should  threaten  our  shores, 
there  will  be,  where  most  wanted,  a safe  refuge 
for  our  fleets,  the  mere  existence  of  which  will 
prevent  any  dispute  as  to  who  is  to  be  master 
in  the  Channel.  We  must  do  without  it  at 
present  if  the  ambition,  malignity,  or  madness 
of  individuals,  who  are  permitted  to  hold  in 
their  hands  tlie  lives  and  fortunes  of  their 
fellow-creatures,  should  bring  this  mighty  evil 
np  >n  us  at  once.  NevertlKless,  let  England 


1 enrolled  themselves. 

: Ou  the  death  of  Sir  James  Tliornhill,  the  casts 

' from  the  antique, — some  of  which  were  very  fiue, — 
that  had  been  used  iu  liis  academy,  devolved  to 
Hogarth,  who  liad  married  the  daughter  of  Sir 
James.  These  Hogartli  generously  leut  to  the 
society  In  St.  Mai-tiii’s-Iane.  This  society  was  the 
precursor  of  the  present  Royal  Academy,  which 
was  incorporated  in  1768.  The  first  exhibition  in 
Somerset  House  took  place  in  1780,  and  consisted 
of  136  pictiiies. 

Besides  those  connected  with  the  Academy,  the 
number  of  artists  was  small.  There  were  two 
or  three  giants  in  command,  but  the  rank  and  file 
were  few.  Instead  of  one  annual  collection  of 
works  of  art,  “ the  Exhibition,”  as  it  was  called, 
we  have  no%v  eight;  and  iu  lieu  of  a band  of 
artists,  wc  have  an  army. 

The  present  collection  in  the  rooms  of  the  Royal 
Academy  consists  of  1,181  pictures  and  drawings, 
including  architectural  subjects,  49  engraving-s 
and  132  models  and  pieces  of  sculpture,  coutri- 
l.utcd  by  about  83U  urtials. 
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Tho  works  of  art  now  exliibiting  in  the  metro- 
polis alone,  the  production  of  the  year,  amount  to 
the  number  of  4,773.  The  money  spent  annually 
in  the  purehiiBe  of  such  works  by  the  jmblic  is  to  be 
reckoned  in  thousands  of  j)ounds  j and,  with  a body 
of  uncjuestionable  facts  before  vi.s,  wu  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  pointing  to  the  operations  of  the  Art- 
Union  of  London  as  a cliief  cause  of  the  existing 
desire  to  possess  works  of  art  and  the  spread  of  a 
capacity  for  enjoying  them, — an  Institution  which 
the  Royal  Academy  at  its  annual  dinner  thinks  fit 
to  ignore.  Nor  is  the  Academy  alone  in  this  j for, 
with  the  worthy  exception  of  the  directors  of  “ the 
Artists’  Fund  ” (Sir  John  Swinburne’s  Society),  at 
whose  annual  cliimer  the  prosperity  of  the  Art- 
Union  has  for  years  been  a prominent  toast,  we 
are  not  aware  of  its  proper  recognition  at  any 
annual  artistic  public  gathering.  Those  who  write 
the  liistory  of  the  progress  of  art  in  Great  Britain 
hereafter  will  have  something  to  say  on  the  sub- 
ject, or  they  will  not  execute  their  task  correctly. 
However,  let  that  pass  just  now;  and  let  us 
glance  at  the  present  collection  of  pictures  in 
Trafalgar-squarc,  where,  by  the  way, — thanks,  pro- 
bably, to  the  elections  and  the  coming  war, — the 
sales  are  at  present  few.  The  majority  of  the 
best  pictures,  liowcver,  are  commissions,  and 
therefore  not  for  sale. 

The  finestpicture  in  the  Exhibition, — one  of  the 
finest  pictures  ever  painted  in  this  country,  — comes 
early  to  hand.  We  mean  15,  “The  Vale  of  Rost,”  by 
J.  E.  Millais,  associate.  Two  nuns  dig  a grave  for  a 
comijunion  in  the  deserted  burial-ground  of  tho 
convent.  The  younger  is  at  work  in  the  grave, 
the  action  well  expressed,  the  mould  turned  out, 
the  grass  around,  are  perfect  marvels  of  imitative 
painting  : the  elder  sitting  near,  her  hands  on  her 
knee,  looks  on  and  out  of  the  picture : she  has 
buried  her  hopes  long  ago,  and  is  careless  of  what 
may  be  buried  next.  There  is  a touch  of  the 
fanatic,  too,  in  tho  countenance,  and  though  nine 
out  of  ten  call  it  ugly,  and  half  that  number  show 
that  it  is  out  of  drawing,  it  fixes  itself  in  the  mind, 
and  is  nut  soon  forgotten.  Tlic  background,  a 
hedge  ofeypress-trees  against  the  clear  eveningsky, 
is  wonderfully  painted,  and  full  of  beauty.  A lead- 
ing critic  says,  “ no  more  impressive  or  powerful 
landscape  has  been  seen  since  the  days  of  Gior- 
gione.” Giorgione  (the  beautiful  Giorgio)  could, 
perhaps,  have  painted  an  equally  impressive  land- 
scape, but  that  he  ever  did  so,  we  really  do  not 
remember  any  existing  example  to  prove.  The 
hard  lilac  cloud  might  be  improved;  but  we  take 
the  picture  all  in  all,  and  point  to  it  as  the  great 
work  of  the  year.  For  the  same  painter’s  second 
picture,  “ Spring,”  298,  though  a remarkable 
work,  we  have  less  admiration.  Mr.  Herbert’s 
“ Mary  Magdalen  with  Spices  approaching 
the  Tomb  of  our  Lord,”  165,  is  another  super- 
emiuently  great  work  to  be  mentioned  out  of 
its  order;  and  if  we  were  called  upon  to  name 
the  next  most  noticeable  h.alf-dozen  pictures,  we 
should  point,  without  “placing”  them,  to  105, 
“The  Poet  to  his  Wife,”  by  D.  Macli.se;  17-1, 
“The  Good  Shepherd,”  by  W.  Dyce  (better bad  it 
been  under  another  title) ; 193,  “ Cordelia  receives 
intelligeuce  how  her  father  had  been  ill-treated,” 
by  C.  W.  Cope;  305,  “The  Chess-Players,”  by  W. 
Gale;  400,  “ Home  Again,”  by  H.  O’Neill;  456, 
‘'Silent  Pleading,”  by  M.  Stone;  and  557,  “Not 
Guilty,”  by  A.  Solomon,  the  companion  picture  to 
“ Waiting  for  the  Verdict,”  both  the  property  of 
Mr.  Lucas, ^ the  contractor.  It  would  not  be 
' dilhcult  to  tind  fault  with  each  of  these  pictures; 
but  we  must  balance  qualities.  O’Neill’s  picture, 
though  not  so  likely  to  attract  attention  as  his 
“Eastward  Ho  !”  seems  to  us  superior  as  a work 
of  art.  It  was  an  error  to  paint  the  same  side  of 
the  vessel  as  iu  the  first  picture,  since  the  resem- 
blance is  thus  too  great.  Mr.  Erith,  busy  on  his 
. great  picture,  from  the  story  of  Claude  Du  Val, 
the  highwayman,  sends  but  one  contribution,  a 
portrait^  of  Mr.  Dickens,  210,  very  like,  b-it  coarse 

■ and  a trifie  vulgar.  There  is  a little  mystification 

■ about  the  legs  of  the  chair,  too,  which  should  he 

■ set  right. 

Mr.  E.  M.  Ward  is  in  force  again,  and  sends 
lour  works  ; the  most  interesting  of  them  is  (125), 
‘A»Iarie  Antoinette  listening  to  the  Act  of 
Accusation."  Mr.  E.  W.  Cooke,  industrious, 
tastetul.and  painstaking  as  ever,  has  three  pictures, 

. Uie  largest,  with  a sea  somewhat  over  chalky,  is  “A 
1 Dutch  Peon  running  for  the  Port  of  Harlingen,  is 

1 outside  the  South  Pier 

1 Head”  (388). 

Mr.  Cropsey,  the  American  painter,  has  scut 
; three  pictures,  which  have  been  but  ill-treated  by 
I the  hangers.  The  largest  and  most  important, 

; 92-1,  “ Pmstum,”  is  very  poetically  treated,  and 
• sohdly  painted.  It  shows  the  great  Doric 


temple,  the  precursor  of  the  glories  of  the 
Athenian  Acropolis,  suffused  in  the  light  of  the 
setting  sun. 

Sir  Edwin  Landseer,  with  four  pictures,  is  not 
strong.  His  principal  contribution,  175,  is  a 
wide  waste  of  water  (and,  with  all  respect,  of 
canvas  also),  with  a swimming  stag,  and  dog  in 
pursuit.  His  426,  called  “A  Kind  show- 

ing a celestial  attendant  on  a dying  animal,  which 
two  people  out  of  three  would  name  wrongly,  is 
wild  in  the  extreme.  Mr.  Leslie,  too,  is  very 
weak.  Mr.  Mulready  has  but  one  indifferent  pic- 
ture, 167,  “ Just  as  the  Twig  is  beat,  the  Tree’s 
inclined.”  Mr.  F.  IL  Pickersgill,  also,  is  less  satis- 
factory than  nsual.  With  great  appreciation  of 
beauty,  be  has  not  given  life  on  the  present  occa- 
sion to  the  figures  he  has  portrayed,  and  they  fail 
to  touch  the  symjinthies.  Stanfield  has  some 
charming  “Stanfields,”  and  that  is  praise  enough. 
The  chief  is,  237,  “A  Maltese  Xebec  on  the 
Rocks,”  a tug  rendering  assistance,  the  castle  of 
Ischia  iu  the  distance.  Youmay  think  you  have  seen 
the  picture  before,  but  you  have  not.  F.  Goodiill 
has  a large  painting,  329,  showing  “Felice 
BalhirinrecitingTasso  to  the  People  of  Chioggia 
but,  like  a large  proportion  of  those  in  the  col- 
lection, it  does  not  touch  ns,  and  we  pass  on. 
We  are  forced  to  say  the  same  of  Mr.  Egg’s 
“ Night  before  Naseby,”  40,  a brown  picture, 
showing  Cromwell  praying  in  his  tent,  the  cold 
moon  shining  at  the  back.  lustead,  however,  of 
looking  for  the  works  of  those  whose  names  are 
best  known,  and  not  alw'ays  finding  what  can  be 
admired,  let  us  begin  at  the  beginning,  and  name 
a few  of  the  pictures  which  please  us  most.  32, 
“ Pavonia,”  by  F.  Leighton,  is  one  of  the  most 
powerful  heads  this  artist  has  painted,  and  would  ■ 
engrave  well.  55  is  a charming  head,  by  Sant, 
where  you, — 

“ Seem  to  see 

Thought  folded  over  thought.” 

63,  “A  Hull',”  by  .1.  Phillip,  is  an  admirable 
piece  of  painting,  fully  sustaining  the  reputation 
the  artist  has  acquired  by  previous  works.  His 
portrait  of  Mr.  Egg  Is  very  like.  (70)  “The  Coast 
of  Cornwall,  near  the  Land’s  End,”  hy  F.  R.  Lee, 
is  a more  interesting  picture  than  his  larger  work, 
“The  Bay  of  Biscay,”  511,  consisting  of  two 
large  waves  and  a stormy  sky,  neither  agreeable 
nor  truthful.  173,  “ England' and  Italy,”  painted 
in  the  Val  d’  Orno,  by  J.  B.  Hay,  is  a very  clever 
and  pleasing  picture,  the  sturdy  “ obstination  ” of 
the  Italian  boy  particularly  well  expressed.  The 
way  in  which  the  name  is  entered,  has  misled 
the  critics.  Many  of  our  readers  will  remember 
works  by  the  same  artist,  when  she  was  Miss 
Bonham. 

Mr.  J.  Clark  maintains  bis  newly-acquired  re- 
putation in  “The  Draught  Players,”  210 — 218. 

“ The  Emigrant’s  Last  Sight  of  Home,”  by  R. 
Redgrave,  has  a capital  landscape,  a little  too 
much  in  the  manner  of  Hook,  so  far  as  want  of 
atmosphere  goes.  Mr.  Hook  himself  has  several 
good  specimens  of  his  skill,  the  best  where  this  his 
too  common  fault  is  avoided  is  250,  a landscape 
characterized  by  the  lines,— 

“ Aiul  out  again  I curve  and  flow, 

To  join  the  brimming  river; 

For  men  may  come,  and  men  may  go, 

But  1 go  on  for  ever.” 

In  229,  “ Consolation,”  hy  T.  Brooks,  we  have  a 
sympathizing  clergyman  comforting  two  sisters : 
the  head  of  the  comforter  and  of  the  darker  girl 
are  full  of  feeling.  Before  leaving  this  room  we 
would  point  out  for  examination,  in  addition  to 
those  already  indicated,  (14)  “ Our  Village  Clock- 
maker  solving  a Problem,”  by  J.  Campbell,  juii.  ; 
(61)  “A  Grey  M*‘rning,”  by  H.  Moore;  (185) 

“ Interior  of  a Cottage  in  Brittany,”  by  D.  \V, 
De.ane ; (190)  “ Barley  Harvest  on  the  Welsh 
Coast,”  by  C.P.  Kirght;  (222),  “ Jlilton  dictating 
‘ Samson  Agouistes,’  ” by  J.  C.  Horsley  (the  work- 
ing of  the  poet’s  mind  and  the  sympathy  of  the 
wife  well  expressed) ; and  (271)  “ The  Farewell 
Sermon,”  by  A.  Rankley. 

Amongst  the  portraits  (a  wide  field)  there  are 
some  remarkable  likenesses,  for  example.  Dean 
Milman,  by  il.  W.  Phillips  (22) ; the  genial 
Bishop  of  Salisbury,  by  Richmond  (23) ; Sir 
Edward  Bedoher,  by  Pearce  (43)  ; Mr.  Carpenter, 
of  the  British  Museum  (261),  by  Mrs.  Carpenter; 
Mr.  Turnley,  of  the  Merchant  Tailors’  Company 
(36i),  by  J.  P.  Knight;  Dean  Trench,  of  West- 
minster (510),  by  G.  Richmond.  Whilst  for 
elegance,  ir^e^peclive  of  likeness,  the  Countess 
ilolhi  Torre,  by  Buckner  (69);  Miss  Macuec,  by 
D.  Maciieo  (24-5)  ; Thorbuni's  “ Posthumous 
Portrait”  (11)  ; and  several  others,  will  find  plenty 
of  admirers. 

Here,  however,  we  must  stop  for  the  present, 


first  garnishing  our  notice  with  some  lines  sent  . s 
by  an  enthusiastic  art-lover  : — 

SONNET. 

WRITTEN  AFTER  A VISIT  TO  TUE  ACADE.11T. 

Painting, tliou  God-be.stow’d ! thou  mighty- Art’ 

How  great  thy  |»o\vcr  to  seize  the  human  heart, 

And  drag  it  down  in  homage  at  Ihy  I'cet ! 

'.Ve  careless  gaze  : then  comes  a ^uddett  start — 

A hU'h  ; our  throbbing  pulses  cease  to  beat. 

At  length,  a stifling  ga'-p.  tliev  throb  again, 

Each  fresh  pul-'-ation  bringing  a fresh  pain. 

Whence  conics'  this  anguish?  Whence  tliis  inwnrd 
smart ! 

’Tis  that  -we  read,  writ  in  that  mimic  life, 

The  evidence  of  passions  that  make  strife 
la  our  owni  hearts.  And  thine  the  enchanter’s  skill 
To  snatch,—  perchance  from  long-forgotten  tomb, — 
Those  memories  that  crowd  tlie  brain,  and  fill 
The  eye  with  tears,  tlie  troubled  soul  with  gloom. 


THE  MANCHESTER  ASSIZE-COURTS 
DESIGNS. 

We  resume  our  notice  of  the  exhibition  of  de- 
signs at  Manchester.  Subject  to  some  exceptions 
in  the  plan,  important  though  they  be,  the  design 
by  Mr.  John  Robinson  (“Let  Riglit  be  done’’), 
which  received  the  third  premium,  is  a work  of 
considerable  merit.  In  determining  upon  tlie 
principles  on  which  bis  project  should  be  bused,  the 
author  says  be  was  iiifiuenced  by  the  consideration 
that  a public  building  like  that  intended,  should, 
with  the  utmost  convenience  and  compactness  of 
plan,  combine  a “noble  and  monumental  clia- 
racter;”  and  that  it  became  evident  to  him  that 
the  styles  of  the  Modimval  period,  or  any  based 
thereon,  would  not  fulfil  the  conditions  he  had 
laid  down,  affording,  also,  opportunity  for  high- 
class  decoration  without  extravagant  expenditure. 
Therefore,  taking  as  his  type  the  class  of  edifices 
to  which  belong  the  hulls  lately  erected  at  Liver- 
pool and  Leeds;  aiul  making  the  plan  his  first 
care,  he  based  the  design  of  his  exterior  on  Greek 
modc'ls,  though  endeavouring  “ at  the  same  time 
to  attain  that  originality  and  elegance  in  compo- 
sition which  the  advanced  state  of  the  arts  in 
England  now  demands  iu  every  public  building.” 
Whatever  the  result  he  has  produced,  some  of  the 
reasons  here  given,  or  alluded  to,  are  such  as 
might  be  repudiated  by  those  who  have  paid  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  question  raised ; aud  Mr. 
Robinson  had  no  occasion  to  advance  them.  His 
design  is  sufficiently  corroborative  of  the  view  of 
tlie  present  value  of  the  classical  and  columnar 
architecture,  of  the  field  which  it  oilers  for 
original  art-manifestation,  and  of  the  perfect  Ir.ix- 
moiiy  of  its  expression  with  modern  ideas  aud 
requirements;  and  the  design,  moreover,  avails 
itself  of  associations  which,  in  the  case  of  halls  ot 
justice,  ai'c  at  least  as  decided  in  one  style  as  iu 
the  other.  He  has  grouped  the  masses  of  liis 
design,  aud  distributed  the  plan  of  his  portico,  so 
as  to  realize  an  amount  of  dignity  and  effect  never 
found  in  the  feeble  attempts  of  architects  of  tlie 
pseudo-Grecian  school,  thirty  or  forty  years  ago, 
iu  Londou  as  well  as  Manchester.  Especially  ha.-i 
he  well  managed  the  projections  at  tho  ends  of 
the  principal  front,  which  have  very  broad  aiitie 
at  the  angles,  and  intermediate  pilasters,  with 
entablature  ranging  somewhat  lower  than  that 
of  the  portico.  A defect  iu  the  design  is  the 
introduction  of  a second  pediment  similar  in 
character  to  that  of  the  portico,  in  the  rear 
of  the  latter,  and  terminating  a portion  of  the 
edifice  built  up  for  effect  not  quite  harmoni- 
ously with  the  actual  plan.  In  some  oilier 
designs  which  we  may  have  to  name,  -where  a 
classical  manner  is  followed,  the  true  foim  on 
plan,  of  the  great  hall  or  of  the  courts,  appears 
externally.  The  plan  iu  Mr.  Robinson’s  design, 
cousists  of  a central  hall,  with  columns,  106  J'eet 
by  70  feet,  entered  from  a vestibule  aud  tlie 
hexastyle  Corinthian  portico,  by  an  ascent  of 
steps.  Immediately  opposite  the  entrance,  as  in 
Mr.  Watei’hou3e’.s  plan,  is  a lobby  leading  to  tiie 
juilges’  retiring-rooms.  Here,  however,  resem- 
blance of  the  two  plans  may  be  said  to  end;  for, 
whilst  in  both  cases  the  central  hall  runs  nortli 
and  south  (speaking  approximately  of  the  direc- 
tion), the  courts  iu  the  design  we  are  noticing,  are 
east  and  west,  instead  of  parallel  with  the  hall, 
and  have  one  of  their  entrances,  and  that  the 
principal  one,  directly  from  the  hall,  instead  of  the 
whole  of  the  entrances  from  corridors.  But  by 
the  plan  of  each  court,  and  the  position  given  to 
the  rooms,  the  “ witnesses  immediately  wanted,” 
attorney-s  counsel,  and  jurors,  have  all  to  pass 
through  the  portion  of  ihe  court  devoted  to  tlie 
public.  The  judge's’  retiring-rooms,  however,  can 
lie  reached  by  a private  way  from  the  lodgings. 
The  latter  occupy  tho  north  end  of  the  jdaii,  niid 
are  entered  from  a garden  space  k'ft  lictween  the 
building  and  Cotham-street.  A corresponding 
entrance  at  the  end  of  the  building  in  South  Hall- 
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street,  gives  ready  access  for  barristei-s,  attorneys, 
and  others.  From  the  central  hall,  besides  the 
two  chief  courts,  sheritls’  courts  (one  at  each  end), 
the  library,  the  robing-room,  the  grand  jury  room, 
and  rooms  for  witnesses,  are  directly  entered  j but 
the  library  and  robing-room  are  on  the  side  oppo- 
site the  courts,  whilst  the  clerk  of  the  crown’s 
office  is  inconveniently  placed  upstairs.  The  cor- 
ridors extending  from  tlie  hall  to  the  north  and 
.south,  are  well  lighted  from  open  areas,  and  are 
in  conjunction  with  the  three  main  staircases.  In 
the  plan  of  the  criminal  court,  the  dock  is  pro- 
posed to  be  placed  at  one  side,  as  in  some  other 
designs,  in  order  that  the  prisoner  may  be  close  to 
the  witness,  aud  both  opposite  the  jury.  Jlr.  E. 
INI.  Barry,  in  adopting  this  ari'angement,  speaks  of 
high  legal  authority  as  in  favour  of  the  change. 
It  would,  however,  detract  somewhat  from  the 
impressiveness  of  the  proceedings,  and  might  ex- 
pose a witness  to  danger  from  a vindictive  culprit. 
The  Liv'crpool  courts,  so  often  spoken  of  as  de- 
fective for  hearing,  were  noticed  by  us  on  the 
occasion  of  a visit  some  time  back,  when  the  pro- 
ceedings were  watched  with  regard  to  the  par- 
ticular question  of  the  prisoner's  interest  a; 
affected;  but  the  errors  at  that  time  in  the  con 
duct  of  justice  did  not  arise  from  those  of  the 
architecture  and  planning.  Looking  at  the  design 
of  the  exterior  of  Mr.  Robinson's  work,  the 
principal  front  has  a rusticated  basement,  finished 
by  a continuous  ornament  of  festoons  and  pateras, 
above  which,  in  two  stories,  are  windows,  filling 
in  the  whole  of  the  deeply-recessed  space  of  each 
interpilaster,  and  grouped  together.  The  orna- 
ment aud  inscription  of  the  frieze,  and  insignia  on 
other  parts  of  the  building,  are  well  placed,  and 
are  Roman  in  orig'm,  though  properly  allusi%'e  to 
the  purpose  of  the  building.  The  order  is 
finished  by  a balustrade,  the  pedestals  of  which, 
of  large  dimensions  at  the  angles,  are  crowned  by 
terminals  of  the  pine-cone  character,  with  border- 
ing scroll-work.  The  upper  pediment  has  a group 
of  sculpture  at  the  apex,  the  line  of  roof  project- 
ing at  right  angles  from  the  attic  wall  which 
crowns  the  area  of  plan  of  the  hall.  The  hall  has 
a semicircular  ceiling,  with  sky-lights  in  the 
centre  part,  between  the  ribs.  The  courts  have 
lantern  lights.  The  sections  show  elaborate  orna- 
mentation of  the  interior,  in  classical  taste,  well 
designed  and  drawn. 

The  design  (S.W.)  by  Mr.  Walters,  would  he 
somewhat  similar  to  the  last,  described  in  plan,  so 
far  as  regards  the  courts  entered  directly  from  a 
large  hull,  and  the  adoption  of  the  judges’ 
lodgings  as  part  of  the  main  building.  In  the 
present  case  these  occupy  one^^iugof  the  front 
to  Great  Ducie-street.  It  is  curious  that  whilst 


The  design — Gothic  ("Pret  d’accomplir”) — 
with  alternative  design  (Italian),  by  Messrs.  Isaac 
Holden  aud  Son,  is  like  the  last,  one  of  the  seven 
selected,  and  has  attracted  considerable  attention. 
Mere  elaboratiol^  of  detail,  leather  than  other 
requisite  in  design,  seems  to  us  its  leading  quality. 
Man}'  of  the  details,  as  the  finials  and  the  pinnacles 
on  corbels,  are  much  exaggerated ; and  the  ex- 
ternal arcade,  with  small  shafts,  dimkening  the 
windows  of  the  upper  story,  and  the  gables  placed 
where  there  is  no  projection  on  plan,  arc  surely 
questionable,  and  not  quite  according  with  the 
good  principles  of  Gothic.  The  spikes  and  ugly 
ornament  on  the  roofs  in  the  Italian  design  equally 
are  objectionable.  Parts  of  the  Gothic  design, 
iiiterijally,  show  skill.  In  the  plan  an  arrange- 
ment greatly  differing  from  any  that  we  have 
described  is  adopted.  There  is  a central  hall, 
58  feet  by  -18  feet,  running  east  and  west,  and  the 
courts  are  placed  north  and  south  of  it,  with  cor- 
ridors, to  which  access  is  also  gained  from  entrances 
at  the  ends  of  the  building.  At  the  end  of  the 
hall  a grand  staircase  is  shown,  and  some  of  the 
corridors  of  the  upper  floor  look  into  the  staircase- 
hall  on  one  side,  and  into  the  courts  on  the  other. 
The  effect  here,  internally,  with  that  of  a project- 
ing gallery,  lantern  stage,  and  bracketed  ribs,  is 
the  best  part  of  the  design.  Externally  there  is 
merit  in  grouping,  and  in  the  oriels  in  the  wings 
but  the  roofs  are  too  obviously  for  mere  effect. 

The  half-dozen  designs,  or  modifications  of  de- 
signs, Grecian  aud  Italian  (S.  P.  Q.  R.),  by  Mr. 
Leigh  Hall,  must  have  been  singled  out  on  the 
principle  of  appeal  to  the  committee,  ad  miseri- 
cordiam,  for  we  can  find  no  ground  of  merit  for  the 
preference.  In  plan,  in  decorative  design,  and  in 
drawing,  defects  equally  exist.  The  author  pre- 
fers to  leave  the  northern  ground  in  Great  Ducie- 
street  unoccupied,  by  which  he  encounters  diffi- 
culties of  the  South  llall-strcet  incline  peculiarly 
awkward  for  his  Grecian  Doric.  He  utterly 
sacrifices  whatever  of  value  there  is  in  his  models, 
by  placing  the  columns  on  pedestals,  uses  porticos 
where  there  could  be  no  way  into  them,  aud  so  as 
to  darken  windows;  and,  in  short,  repeats  the 
mistakes  which  brought  the  classical  architecture 
into  contempt,  because  it  fell  into  the  hands  of 
those  who  lacked  knowledge  of  first  principles  in 
all  architecture.  The  plans  seem  to  have  been 
arranged  in  every  possible  way  that  could  be 
thought  of,  speciafly  to  create  confusion. 

There  is  more  knowledge  of  the  requisities  of 
good  planning  inthe  sevonthdesign(“Experiencc”), 
by  Mr.  John  Johnstone,  of  Xewcastle-ou-Tyne ; 
though  the  sort  of  Gothic  exhibited  ought  to 
have  prevented  the  jjreference  given  to  the  design. 
The  principle  of  the  plan  is  somewhat  the  same 


some  of  the  competitors  have  gladly  incorporated  t as  that  of  3tr.  Waterhouse’s  design.  In  some 
the  lodgings  with  the  general  building,  as  means  ' respects,  defects  by  intersection  of  streams  tending 
of  getting  greater  efl’ect  from  dimensions,  others,  ■ to  the  courts  appear  greater ; on  the  other  hand, 
as  Mr.  Waterhouse,  have  kept  them  as  much  | it  is  noticeable  that  the  galleries  for  the  public 
as  possible  detached,  apparently  with  a view  1 have  their  separate  entrances  from  the  street, 
to  effect  from  contrast.  In  Mr.  Walters's  design  ■ IaMr.C.G.Searle’3de8ign(‘'Secundum  Artem  ), 
the  hall,  106  feet  long  and  45  feet  wide,  is  ! there  is  an  arrangement  ot  the  plan  which  may  bo 
entered  from  an  arcade  of  the  same  length,  on  ! worth  mentioning.  The  courts  are  at  right 
steps;  the  whole  building  being  elevated  in  ap-  J angles  to  one  another,  and  each  has  a separate 
pearance  by  the  lower  Might  of  steps  aud  dwarf  | entrance  from  one  of  the  main  streets.  I he 
wall,  which  edge  the  inclined  roadway  as  noticed  decorative  character  of  the  design  may  be  best 
in  our  last.  The  style  is  Italian.  The  hall  shows  ' understood  from  the  author’s  statement,  that 
as  a recessed  centre  between  wings,  of  which  the  j ‘'after  much  consideration,  he  has  determined  to 
wing  to  the  south  contains  the  slierifi'’s  courts.  • adopt  the  nalional  style  of  architecture,  as  it 
Portions  of  wings  next  the  arcaded  centre,  break  | fiourishod  in  this  country  in  the  early  part  of  the 
forward,  aud  are  decorated  with  superimposed  ; fourteenth  century and  that  in  his  decision  he 


orders,  and  a pediment  aud  sculpture.  The  general 
design  in  the  wings  consists  of  a low  rusticated 
basement,  with  semicircular  windows,  carrying 
coupled  columns  of  the  Ionic  order  freely  treated — 
a balustrade  aud  oval-formed  terminals  to  the 
pedestals.  Windows  with  coupled  lights  and  a 
centre  shaft,  are  introduced  in  parts  of  the  front. 
Columns  are  attached  to  the  piers  of  the  arcade, 
and  to  the  front  of  the  hall,  which  last  is  lighted  by 
arch-headed  windows,  and  is  spanned  by  a semi- 
circular vault  divided  internally  in  the  length  by 
hold  ribs,  rising  above  salient  columns  bearing 
statues — the  hays  of  the  ceiling  filled  in  with 


has  been  intluenced  by  the  adjudication  in  favour 
of  the  style  for  the  public  offices.  The  sheriff’s 
courts  surmounted  by  a high  clock-tower,  are 
proposed  to  be  placed  at  the  angle.  Parts  of  the 
decorative  design  are  well  managed,  as  one  of  the 
towers;  hut  the  whole  is  too  conventional  or 
ecclesiastical,  and  the  portion  of  the  building  at 
the  angle  resembles  a church. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Knowles’s  work  (“  For  he  beareth  not 
the  sword  in  vain  ”),  is  incomprehensible  as  a 
design  from  his  hand,  so  huld  and  ugly  is  it  in 
what  is  hardly  to  be  called  the  decorative  part ; 
and  so  defective  in  some  parts  of  the  plan.  On 


coffers  set  diagonally.  The  roof  of  the  hall,  i looking  further,  however,  the  internal  arrange- 
exlernally,  is  either  too  low  in  pitch,  or  should  j ment  and  decoration  are  found  to  possess  features 
have  been  differently  treated,  and  the  decoration  i deserving  of  notice.  Having  accomplished  safely 


of  the  wall  surface  with  broken  entablature  does 
not  harmonize  with  it.  The  design  geneially,  and  in 
many  details,  as  those  of  the  courts  internally,  and 
the  recessed  centre  with  arcade  for  barristers’ 
entrance  in  South-street,  displays  taste.  The 
architect  expresses  a decided  opinion  as  to  the 
unsuitahleness  of  “Roman  or  Greek  temples,  or 
lofty  domes  of  any  kind,”  in  the  ca.se  of  so  con- 
fined a site.  The  courts  are  formed  in  plan,  semi- 
circular at  the  ends,  and  are  restricted  to  the  height 
of  35  feet,  chiefly,  't  appears,  from  “ a very  decided 
opinion  ” as  to  what  is  required  for  good  hearing. 


the  ascent  of  twenty  steps  in  unbroken  flight, 
enter  in  the  centre  of  the  front  in  South  Hall- 
street,  to  a hall  or  promenade  20  feet  in  width,  and 
extending  for  130  feet  of  the  length  of  the  front. 
Opposite  the  entrance,  at  right  angles  with 
the  promenade  first  mentioned,  is  a hall  82  feet 
by  30  feet,  with  columns;  and  the  courts  are  on 
each  side  this  last,  with  a judge’s  consulting-room 
at  the  end,  intermediate.  The  courts  are  designed 
to  have  hollow-domed  ceilings,  for  acoustic  effect- 


and  of  such  buildings  as  the  Leeds  Town-hull,  at 
5d.  per  foot  cube.  Certain  other  competitors  liave 
estimated  the  amount  at  6d.  He  has  an  alternative 
design  of  medimval  character,  and  which  is  more 
attractive : it  has  pointed  arches  springing  from 
square  piers,  and  windows  of  geometrical  tracery. 

Mr.  J.  M.  H.  Hahn’s  design  (“Utilitas”),  of 
Italian  character,  is  one  of  those  with  a recessed 
centre,  and  an  arcade, — here  of  eleven  arches,  on 
steps.  The  plan  has  a central  hall,  east  and  west, 
with  the  courts  on  each  side;  and  the  roofs  of 
these,  curved  in  outline,  appear  externally,  aud  are 
finished  with  iron  railing.  The  wings,  as  to  the 
basement,  have  not  been  sufficiently  considered. 
The  arcade  has  an  attached  order  continuous  of 
the  main  order  of  the  building,  which,  as  in  most 
of  the  designs  proposing  to  place  the  front  to 
Great  Ducie-street,  is,  with  the  principal  ficor, 
considerably  above  the  street  level.  Terminals  to 
the  pedestals  over  the  coupled  columns  should  not 
have  been  of  the  same  dimensions  as  those  of  the 
single  columns;  that  is  to  say,  statues  if  used 
should  have  been  in  pairs  like  the  columns.  The 
roofs  are  grouped  on  the  right  principle ; yet  there 
is  harmony  wanting  between  them  and  the  body  of 
the  building,  which  there  is  not  wanting  inthe  true 
French  Italian.  The  judges  would  he  lodged  in  a 
separate  building,  inferior  in  character  of  design,  at 
the  north,  and  would  have  a private  entrance  to 
the  courts. — Tlie  design  marked  S.  P.  G.  wliidi 
essays  the  Gothic  character,  adopts  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  central  hall  in  the  form  ^'ith  cor- 
ridor and  gallery,  and  places  the  courts  in  the 
internal  angles  of  the  figure,  hut  otherwise  docs 
not  call  for  notice. 

The  next  group  of  drawings  is  not  inferior  in 
ability  to  any  in  the  collection.  They  are  by 
Messrs.  Kendall  and  Mew,  and  are  marked 
“ Fiat  Justitia,”  with  an  elaborate  device  on  the 
margin  of  each  drawing.  There  are  two  designs, 

“ ecclectic  Gothic,”  so  called,  and  Grecian,  to  the 
same  plan,  with  slight  modifications,  the  chief  of 
which  is  the  position  of  the  judges’  lodgings. 
The  ground  fronting  South  Hall-street  is  ]>ro- 
posed  to  he  built  upon;  and,  in  the  Gothic 
design,  the  lodgings  are  planned  as  a detached 
building  (but  connected  by  a wall  and  gateway 
and  a court-yard),  at  the  west  end,  fronting  in  the 
same  direction ; whilst  in  the  other  case  the 
ground  which  they  would  have  occupied  is  given  up 
to  an  extension  of  the  soubasement  and  terrace,  and 
tlie  lodgings  are  then  placed  fronting  Great  Ducie- 
street,  in  line  with  the  end  of  the  main  huildiiig; 
which  position,  since  they  are  at  the  Great  Ducie- 
street  level,  would  be  out  of  the  question;  for, 
the  view  to  the  south,  from  the  windows,  would 
be  hemmed  in,  at  the  distance  of  a few  feet,  by 
blank  wall.  Both  designs,  however,  have  merit 
of  a high  order;  and  we  recognize  this  in  spite  of 
all  error  which  may  render  the  whole  of  what  in 
the  drawings  appears  so  admirable  in  grouping, 
only  “the baseless  fabric”  ofavision.  The  perspec- 
tive views  inhoth  designs  show  what  seems  excellent 
management  of  the  masses, — parts  of  the  front  in 
the  uiqier  level  being  recessed,  and  the  courts 
and  the  central  portion  of  the  hall  being  carried 
up  and  surmounted  with  their  own  roofs  ; whilst 
in  the  Grecian  design,  the  rusticated  basement 
and  the  wide  double  tei-race-stage  give  the  dignity 
of  character  which  we  have  ourselves  often  asked 
for  through  similar  contrivance,  hut  seldom  are 
able  to  find.  But,  when  it  is  noticed  that  the 
horizontal  line  in  the  drawings  is  placed  as  though 
the  buildings  would  be  seen  from  an  eminence, 
half  the  merit  of  the  treatment  is  dissolved  ; and 
w'e  find  in  the  Gothic  design  that  a circular 
window  to  the  courts  would  be  half  of  it  con- 
cealed; and  in  the  Grecian  design,  that  the 
whole  of  the  structure  above  the  general  cor- 
nice level  would  be  ruined,  and  that  the  acces- 
sories of  the  basement  would  be  obstructions,  and 
not  sources  of  effect.  The  arrangement  of  the 
plan  as  regards  the  hall  or  promenades,  and  the 
courts,  is  somewhat  similar  to  that  which  we  have 
described  with  the  aid  of  the  figure  Xi 
entrances  for  the  public  to  the  courts,  right  and 
left  from  the  upright  portion  of  the  figure,  are  in. 
recesses ; and,  besides  the  main  entrance  (from 
external  staircases),  there  are  entrances  at  the  ends 
of  the  plan,  on  the  lower  level,  with  internal  stair- 
cases to  the  principal  floor.  Thethree  entrances  give 
access  to  the  corridor  or  promenade  parallel  with 
the  front  of  the  building,  about  18  feet  in  width, 
with  a total  length  of  about  150  feet,  the  body  of 
the  hall  at  right  angles  being  about  45  feet  by 
28  feet.  The  barristers’  room  is  at  the  end  of  the 
hall  opposite  the  entrance,  and  over  it  is  a con- 
ference-room for  the  judges,  reached  by  private 
sta'irs.  The  principle  of  the  plan  allows  of  the 


draperies  being  spoken  of,  as ’preventive  of  rever- i desired  separation  of  the  witnesses’  entrances  to 
beration.  The  author  puts  the  cost  of  his  design,  ] the  courts,  from  the  entrances  for  the  public. 
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Each  court,  51  feet  sqxiare,  is  lighted  on  three 
Sides ; and  has  a gallery  attached,  over  the  recess 
of  the  ball  and  public  entrance.  Externally, 
the  walls  of  the  courts  are  carried  up  with 
gables  and  the  rose  windows  before  alluded 
to,  and  are  covered  with  high-pitched  louvre- 
crowned  roofs;  that  is  to  say,  in  the  Gothic 
design.  The  centre  division  in  length,  of  the  hall, 
square  on  plan,  is  carried  up  to  a greater  height, 
as  a tower,  witli  corbel  stage,  battlements,  and 
slate-covered  tabernacles  or  pinnacles,  and  a lofty 
roof,  capped  by  a clock  and  bell-turret.  In  the 
same  design  the  staircase  pavilions  also  are 
covered  with  high-pitched  roofs,  truncated,  and  tlie 
raking  line  of  the  stairs  is  marked  by  the  positions 
of  the  windows.  The  end  of  the  hall  terminates 
in  the  main  front  with  a lofty  gable,  with  broad 
piers  at  the  angles,  carrying  tabernacles  or  square 
pinnacles,  somewhat  similar  to  those  of  the  tower. 
Groups  of  chimneys,  and  the  lanterns,  add  to  the 
variety  and  efl'ect  of  the  sky-line,  and  to  that 
produced  by  the  recesses  and  projections.  There 
is  a certain  squareness  and  massiveness  in  all  the 
main  forms,  combined  with  some  exaggeration  in 
the  details;  but  at  the  same  time  there  is  charac- 
ter as  well  as  unison  throughout.  In  the  Greek 
design,  there  is  one  entrance  under  a portico  of 
four  Corinthian  columns,  widely  placed  between 
square  piers  or  antm,  and  there  are  porticos  in 
the  wings,  ni  antis,  their  intercolumns  filled  in 
with  portions  of  the  building  one  story  in  height — 
-an  arrangement  suggested,  no  doubt,  by  that  in 
St.  George’s  Hall,  Liverpool,  and  which  is  to  be 
■seen  in  many  of  the  designs.  The  other  parts  of 
the  design  are  treated  as  simple  masses  with  antfc, 
and  with  fret-work  cleverly  introduced  in  the 
friezes;  hut  at  the  Groat  Dneie-street  end  there 
•are  four  columns  in  antis;  whilst  there,  the 
terrace  extends  beyond  the  building  in  a 
■sweeping  curve  as  before  alluded  to,  and 
has  a wide  ascent  of  steps;  and  on  that  part 
of  the  terrace  a monumental  structure  with 
statue  is  placed.  The  upper  portions  and  middle 
of  the  hall  are  carried  up  as  clerestories  with 
windows  and  antce  and  low-pitched  roofy.  In 
both  these  designs  w-e  say,  notwithstanding  the 
mistake  and  the  falseness  of  the  representation, 
there  is  manifested  a perception  of  the  true  qualities 
■of  art  in  architecture,  which  is  unusu.al  and  most 
refreshing.  Designs  of  this  class  go  fur  to  j^rovc 
trbat  the  superiority  of  one  design  over  another, 
■does  not  arise  from  any  advantage  of  style.  The 
true  artist  recognizing  the  necessity  of  invention, 
and  of  attention  to  all  modern  requirements,  may 
take  either  style  as  basis ; and  the  real  ques- 
tion, as  we  have  alw-ays  8aid,|is,  in  which  will  the 
art  be  most  readily  and  fully  appredated  by  the 
public. 

In  the  design  marked  "Sigma,”  a hall  190 
feet  long  and  80  feet  wide,  or  larger  tlian  St. 
George’s  Ilal),  Liveipool,  with  "somewhat  the 
form  of  the  Ancient  Hall  of  Justice  or  Basilica,” 
is  shown;  and  this  decoratively  is  the  best  part  of 
■the  design.  Externally  the  elTectis  less  satisfactory  : 
■there  is  too  much  of  mere  blank  walling-in  to  the 
■intercolmnns.  Tlmre  is  a portico  of  superimposed 
columns,  octo  style. 

Messrs.  Green  and  De  Ville’s  design  ("Ars  probat 
Artificem”),  Greeo-Palladian  in  character,  with 
ccto-stylo  Roman  Doric  portico,  quadrant  corners, 
■with  columns  and  entrances  thereat  to  staii-cascs, 
^nd  domes,  one  on  each  side  thcportico,tothe  courts, 
is  better  decoratively  than  in  the  planning.  Eor, 
•seemingly  under  some  mistake  as  to  the  ground 
and  levels,  the  mere  frontage  next  Great  Ducie- 
street  is  utilized;  and  the  courts  are  placed  up- 
stairs. The  staircase  to  them,  moreover,  has  many 
of  the  defects  to  which  we  have  recently  been 
striving  to^draw  attention ; for,  there  is  one  long 
flight  of  stairs  19  feet  6 inches  in  the  " going,” — 
an  arrangement  simply  dangerous,  or  suitable  only 
where  there  are  low  risers  and  very  wide  treads,  us 
usually  in  external  steps.  In  decorative  effect, 
however,  the  staircase,  with  loggias  or  corridors 
at  the  sides,  is  better.  There  is  a platform  and 
•steps  to  the  whole  front,  with  statues  on  pedestals ; 
sculpture  also  is  introduced  in  the  pediment  and 
in  panels,  and  the  breaks  and  recesses  arc  well 
planned.  Besides  the  domes  to  the  court.s,  too  wide 
apart,  the  staircases  at  the  quadrant  corners  ter- 
minate in  features  of  the  decorative  design.  But 
the  whole  does  not  attain  the  character  of  the 
-^urt  of  justice,  as  do  the  designs  of  more  Greco- 
Roman  impress.  The  plan  of  the  courts,  a square 
under  the  dome,  with  four  recesses,  a column  at 
■each  angle,  is  thought  by  some  of  the  competitors 
•to  he  not  fiivouvable  to  hearing. 

Regarding  tiiis  matter  of  the  acoustic  properties 
■of  particular  form  and  plan,  the  design  by  Mr.  T. 
Roger  Smith  is  interesting.  It,  moreover,  justifies 
ihe  motto,  Classification.”  The  external  cha- 


racter, French-Italian,  based  on  the  type  of  the 
H6tel-de-yil!e  at  Paris,  but  denuded  of  much  of 
the  ornamentation,  assimilates  with  the  idea 
of  British  courts  of  justice  even  less  than 
Italian  of  either  kind  last  referred  to.  What 
Mr.  Knowles  meant  to  say  in  the  report 
attached  to  liis  design,  when  he  spoke  of  the 
combination  of  the  palace  and  the  prison  as 
giving  the  fitting  expression  of  an  assize  court, 
was  somewhat  nearer  to  the  right  principle — 
however  he  failed  to  embody  it.  The  style  gene- 
rally called  Italian,  is  one  of  all  countries : the 
French-Italian,  though  before  this  time  influential 
upon  the  architecture  of  our  country,  is  rather  a 
particular  national  one.  It  is  a style  of  great 
value  for  purposes  of  study  ; but  our  own  works, 
if  not  of  character  cosmopolitan,  should  he  at 
least  not  markedly  French.  The  author  of  the 
de.sign  “Classification”  thinks  that  a Gothic 
style,  "though  not  out  of  place  in  Westminster, 
would  hardly  harmonize  with  the  various  ad- 
mirable buildings  already  in  Manchester,  or 
l)e  in  keeping  with  the  size  and  tlie  object 
of  the  structure;  ” and  whilst  other  competitors 
fl))]>cal  to  the  latest  decision  as  to  the  Foreign 
Office,  Mr.  Smith  quotes  the  previous  decision  in 
favour  of  his  style,  for  the  two  public  offices,  by 
"one  of  the  most  competent  of  tribunals.”  In  liis 
plan,  the  building,  placed  ne.xt  Great  Dneie-street, 
has  three  entrances — each  of  these  with  e.xtcrnal 
steps  well  arranged  for  effect ; and  the  middle 
entrance,  exclusively  for  the  public,  leads  into  an 
octagonal  hall,  near  to  which  the  courts  are  placed 
side  by  side,  with  a small  intervening  space  for 
various  accessories.  Each  of  the  four  sides  of  each 
court  admits  one  of  four  classes  of  occupants, 
namely,  the  judges,  the  public,  the  barristers  and 
attorneys,  and  the  juries  and  witnesses.  The 
barristers  and  attorneys,  who  have  to  pass  fre- 
quently from  one  court  to  another,  enter  from  the 
sides  that  adjoin,  through  an  ante-room  common 
to  both  courts.  The  juries  aud  witnesses,  persons 
engaged  in  one  court  only,  enter  from  the  oppo- 
site sides,  those  which  are  entirely  disconnected, 
in  the  one  court  from  the  other;  and  the  distinct 
external  entrances  subserve  this  classification.  The 
arrangement  of  the  fittings  in  each  court,  also,  has 
been  properly  studied.  The  witness-box  and  jury- 
box  could  be  altered  in  position  to  suit  the  views  of 
individual  judges  ; tlie  lighting  with  reference  to 
tlie  different  positions  has  been  considered;  and 
by  arrangement  of  the  seats,  and  a curve  given  to 
tlie  bench,  the  prisoner  is  brought  very  near  to 
the  jury,  the  judge,  and  the  witness;  whilst  the 
scats  of  the  counsel  are  not  cut  in  two  by  the  pro- 
jection of  the  dock.  The  seats  for  the  public 
would  be  in  a gallery.  The  centre  of  the  civil 
court,  as  in  some  other  designs,  is  planned  with  a 
communication  from  the  cells  in  the  basement,  so 
that  it  might  he  turned  into  a dock  when  required. 
The  author  says — " The  form  of  plan,  the  arrange- 
ment of  ceiling,  the  contraction  of  both  height 
and  width  round  the  bench,  have  all  been  arranged 
to  promote  what  arc  the  chief  points  of  acoustic 
success,  namely,  the  avoidance  of  loss  of  sound 
above  and  behind  the  speaker,  the  prevention  of 
echo,  and  the  providing  against  excess  of  resonance 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  entire  absence  of 
it  on  the  other.”  " It  is  of  great  importance  that 
near  the  speakers  there  shall  be  no  recesses  and 
nooks,  nor  yet  large  xinoccupied  voids  where  the 
v'oice  may  be  lost ; while  away  from  them  there 
should  he  no  large,  flat,  unbroken  surfaces,  from 
which  it  would  be  reflected.”  The  author  adopts 
a moderate  height  to  avoid  the  danger  of  rever- 
beration, and  provides  “the  Hat  centre  to  the 
ceiling,  and  the  large  cove  joining  it  to  the 
walls,”  as  "arrangements  which  have  been  found 
admirably  successful  in  other  instances.”  These 
views  seem  to  be  not  inconsistent  with  those  of 
the  author  of  the  design  marked  S.  W.  and  we 
cannot  help  doubting  whether  the  committee  have 
taken  time  to  profit  by  the  opinions  and  ideas.  In 
all  particulars,  which  have  been  so  abundantly 
offered  them. 

It  is  impossible  to  make  rapid  way  with  our 
review,  do  justice,  and  offer  wliat  may  be  sug 
gestive  to  'our  readers,  without  great  trespass  on 
our  space.  We  must  revert  to  the  drawings; 
but  shall  regret  if  we  arc  compelled  by  absolute 
uecossities  to  omit  descriptions  of  designs  as 
meritorious  as  some  that  we  h.ave  been  able  to 
speak  of  at  length. 


WnoucuT-Inox  Beam. — To  make  the  descrip- 
tion clearer  of  a wrought-lron  beam,  alluded  to  in 
our  last  number,  we  may  say  that  tlie  girder  is  of  j 
boiler  plate,  in  two  thicknesses,  the  heading  joints  ' 
of  one  thickness  “breaking  joint”  with  those  of  i 
the  other.  The  strength  of  the  beam  depends  j 
entirely  on  tbis.  \ 


THE  LIFE  AKD  WORKS  OF  BALDASSARE 
PERUZZI.* 

In  the  notice  of  the  life  of  Le  Tarouilly  prefixed 
to  "Les  Edifices  de  Rome  Moderne”  (the  noble 
work  of  that  indefatigable  architect  and  author), 
it  is  i‘emarkod  that,  although  he  possessed  a just 
admiration  for  the  works  of  Braraante,  Sangallo, 
and  Vignola,  the  artist  he  preferred  was  Baldassare 
Peruzzi;  and  so  great  was  the  admiration  of  Le 
Tarouilly  for  this  "artistavalcnte”  (as  he  is  styled 
by  Milizia),  that  he  compares  him  to  Raffaelle 
from  the  resemblance  he  found  in  their  characters 
and  in  the  nature  of  their  talents ! 

The  preference  evinced  by  such  excellent  autho- 
rity, and  by  one  so  eminently  qualified  from  the 
direction  of  his  labours  and  studies  to  form  a cor- 
rect judgment,  has  induced  me  to  bring  to  your 
notice  the  works  of  Peruzzi,  feeling  assured  that 
there  are  still  among  you  some  who  have  not  been 
entirely  led  away  from  their  early  studies  of 
Italian  architecture,  and  that  even  from  the 
Medimval  benches  (crowded  aud  so  honourably 
occupied  as  they  are  upon  this  evening  of  their 
triumph)  I might  possibly  elicit  some  sympathy,  if 
not  admiration,  for  so  distinguished  an  architect 
of  the  Renaissance  period  as  Baldassare  Peruzzi. 

Peruzzi  was  horn,  early  in  the  year  1-181,  at 
Accajano,  near  Siena,  and  he  was  sometimes  called 
" Baldassare  da  Siena,”  but  Vasari  states  that 
both  Florence  and  Voltcrra  (as  well  as  Siena)  put 
in  tlieir  respective  claims  for  the  honour  of  his 
birth-place.  1 believe,  however,  that  we  shall  not 
be  in  error  in  considering  him  a Sanese. 

His  early  days  appear  to  have  been  passed  in  the 
workshops  of  the  goldsmiths  and  jewellers,  after 
which  he  commenced  the  study  of  painting,  copy- 
ing, and  imitating  the  works  of  the  best  masters, 
as  well  as  drawing  from  nature ; and  upon  the 
death  of  his  father*,  about  this  period,  his  exertions 
and  progress  were  such  that  he  was  enabled  to 
support  himself  by  his  art,  aud  to  aid  both  his 
mother  and  sister.  We  may  remark  that  it  is 
probable  his  early  studies  as  a painter  (more  par- 
ticularly those  of  a decorative  character)  produced 
in  him  afterwards  that  freedom  and  facility  in  his 
arcliltectural  designs  for  interior  ornamentation, 
of  which  he  has  given  us  such  exquisite  specimens 
in  the  Massirai  Palaces,  and  other  of  his  works. 

I regret  that  1 have  not  sufficient  data  to  place 
before  you  the  works  of  Peruzzi  in  chronological 
order.  I will  adopt,  therefore,  the  arrangement 
in  which  they  are  classed  by  Vasari,  who  informs 
us  that  Baldassare’s  first  work  (after  some  im- 
portant ones  at  Siena)  was  a small  chapel,  near 
the  Florentine  gate  at  Volterra,  where  he  painted 
certain  figures  with  " infinite  grace,”  after  which 
he  proceeded  to  Rome  with  his  friend  and  brother 
artist,  Pietro  da  Volterra.  Peruzzi’s  early  days  at 
Rome  appear  to  have  been  devoted  to  his  studies 
as  a painter,  and  he  obtained  great  praise  for  the 
excellent  manner  in  which  ho  executed  in  fresco 
the  Chapel  of  the  Groat  Altar  in  the  church  of  San 
Onofrio.  He  was  next  engaged  in  painting  two 
small  chapels  in  the  church  of  San  Rocco  a Ripa, 
and,  having  now  attained  some  eminence,  he  was 
invited  to  Ostia,  where  he  executed  some  beautiful 
historical  representations  in  chiaroscuro  in  the 
apartments  of  the  tower  of  the  fortress.  Many  of 
these  represented  combats,  in  which  were  intro- 
duced ancient  armouraudequipmentsof war.  These 
decorative  paintings  are  considered  among  the 
best  of  Peruzzi’s  works  in  that  style,  though  it  is 
but  fair  to  state  that  he  was  assisted  in  them  by 
Cesare,  of  Milan. 

Upon  the  completion  of  his  labours  at  Ostia  our 
artist  returned  to  Rome,  where  he  formed  an  inti- 
mate friendship  with  his  celebrated  brother  Sanese, 
AgostinoChigi  (the  rich  banker  and  amphitrion  of 
his  day),  and  with  his  assistance  he  was  enabled  to 
remain  in  Rome  for  some  time,  prosecuting  his 
studies  (more  particularly  those  relating  to  archi- 
tecture) with  distinguished  success;  so  much  so, 
indeed,  that  he  secured  the  patronage  of  Julius  II. 
the  Cardinal  Raffaelle  Riario,  Bishop  of  Ostia,  and 
of  Messer  Ulisse  da  Fano,  for  each  of  whom  he 
executed  painted  decorations;  but  his  chief  archi- 
tectural work  at  this  time  was  the  celebrated 
“I'arncsina  Palace,”  for  Agostino  Chigi,  dn  the 
Lungara.  Le  Tarouilly  gives  1510  as  the  date  of 
this  admirable  production  (so  well  known,  I have 
no  dr)ubt,to  most  of  luy  audience),  a work  to  which 
Vasari  applied  the  happy  expression  of  " Non 
murato,  ma  veramentc  nato.” 

Situated  as  the  building  is  upon  the  spot  for- 
merly occupied  by  the  gardens  of  the  Emperor 
Geta,  Baldassare  composed  his  plan  upon  the 
most  simple  arrangement,  evidently  considering 

* Read  by  Mr.  Samuel  Angel!,  Fellow,  at  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects,  April  4th,  and  already 
referred  to. 
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it  as  devoted  to  pleasure  and  eutertainment, 
rather  than  for  a domestic  residence. 

Le  Tarouilly’s  three  plates  convey  an  admirable 
description  of  the  edifice,  with  the  sole  exception 
that  one  of  its  most  attractive  features  (the 
exquisite  colouring  of  the  ornamentation),  is  not 
rendered ; this  omission,  however,  is  in  a great 
measure  supplied  by  the  beautiful  coloured  plate 
in  M.  Gruner’s  noble  volume,  and  in  the  Italian 
prints  tinted  in  body  colour. 

The  Farnesina  owes  much  of  its  celebrity  to 
the  beautifnl  pictorial  embellishments  of  those 
eminent  masters  Rafi'aelle,  Ginlio  Romano, 
Sebastiano  del  Piombo,  Daniele  da  Volterra,  and 
Annibale  Caracci ; and,  with  all  his  fond  preference 
for  Peruzri,  Le  Tarouilly  allows  that  many  parts 
of  the  exterior  architecture  are  open  to  criticism  : 
the  design  however  is  full  of  grace  and  elegance, 
and  the  oniamentation  is  deserving  of  all  praise. 
Great  portion  of  the  enrichments  in  “ terrstta  ” 
are  b}'  Pcvu/.?.i’s  ou-n  hand,  and  the  great  Titian 
himself  is  said  to  have  been  deceis'cd  by  the 
marvellous  imitations  of  reUe%’OS.* 

Peruzzi  was  ne.xt  employed,  according  to  Vasari, 
in  executing  a faejade  in  “terrelta”  between  the 
Campo  de’  Fiori  and  the  Piazza  Giudoa.  It  is 
described  as  an  admirable  perfonnanee,  particularly 
tbe  perspective  views  wliicii  were  introduced  in 
it.  This  work  was  a commission  from  one  of  the 
Pope’s  chamberlains. 

In  the  Cbiesa  della  Pace  onr  artist  painted  a 
cbapel  for  Jlessrs.  Fernando  Ponzetti  (who  was 
afterwards  made  a cardinal) ; be  also  printed  in 
“ fresco,”  in  the  same  church,  a picture  for  Messer 
Filippo  da  Siena,  representing  tbe  Virgin  ascending 
tbe  steps  of  tbe  temple : this  picture  contained 
a great  variety  of  buildings,  with  many  beautiful 
ornaments  of  various  kind.s.f 

A palace  in  the  Piazza  de’  Satiri,  at  Rome,  has 
been  ascribed  to  Peruzzi ; but  although  the  plan 
has  sufficeut  merit  to  be  worthy  of  this  great 
master,  the  authorship  does  not  appear  so  firmly 
establishtnl  as  to  warrant  a longer  notice  of  it. 

The  Palazzo  Costa  in  the  Rorgo  Novo  (built  for 
Jacobus  Rri.xianus,  surgeou  to  Leo  X.)  is  not  far 
distant  from  St.  Peter’s.  Some  attribute  tbe 
architecture  of  it  to  RafFaelle,  but  Le  Tarouilly 
(the  best  authority  upon  such  points)  is  inclined 
to  ascribe  it  to  Peruzzi.  'I'he  design  is  of  un- 
pretending character,  and  the  ground  floor  (as  in 
many  instances  in  the  Italian  palaces)  is  occupied 
by  shops.  Much  study  has  been  given  to  thi.s 
design,  particularly  to  the  rustication,  and  it  is 
upon  the  whole  well  deserving  the  attention,  of 
the  student. 

The  author  of  "Lcs  Edifices  de  Rome  Moderne” 
has  devoted  three  plates  to  the  Palazzo  LInotte, 
in  the  Vicolo  dell’  Aqnila.  Tliis  palace  is  situated 
near  the  Cancclcria  (the  great  work  of  Bramante), 
but  little  is  known  of  it.s  date  or  history,  and  it  is 
attribirtcd  to  Peruzzi  more  from  its  style  than 
from  any  authentic  source.  It  has  been  ascribed 
also  to  Bramante,  and  to  Michelangelo,  but  there 
are  no  traces  of  the  distinctive  styles  of  these 
architects,  and  if  not  the  work  of  Peruzzi,  the 
claims  of  San  Gallo  1 believe  would  be  considered 
as  most  w’orthy. 

The  Palazzo  Ossoli,  in  the  Ma  de’  Balestraji,  is 
attributed  to,  rather  than  positively  known  to  be 
the  work  of,  Baldnssaro.  The  simple  and  ma.sterly 
arrangement  of  the  plan,  and  the  elegance  of  the 
finjadc,  partake  of  the  master  mind  and  hand  of 
Peruzzi,  and  1 think  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
Le  Tarmnlly  is  correct  in  naming  him  as  the 
architect. 

The  Chigi  Chapel  in  the  Church  of  Santa 
Maria  del  I’^polo,  has  been  generally  attributed 
(both  as  to  its  architecture  and  jiictorial  embel- 
lishments) to  RafFaelle;  but  we  owe  it  to  the 
study  and  research  of  Le  Tarouilly,  supported  by 
the  opinion  of  his  countryman,  Lalanclc,  that  the 
architecture  is  from  the  hand  of  Baldassare  : tlio 
style  and  imprint  are  his,  and  the  “Corinthian 
Order,”  as  published  by  his  pupil,  Serlio,  re- 
sembles in  a great  degree  the  one  that  has  here 
been  employed.  Peruzzi’s  intimate  friendship 
with  Agostiiio  Chigi  may  be  fairly  adduced  as  an 
additional  reason  for  believing  that  he  wa.s  eni- 
ployed,in  this  chapel  as  architect,  while  Kafiuelle 
(as  in  the  Farnesina)  was  commissioned  with  the 
pictorial  embellishments.  This  chapel  is  cer- 
tainly a “Capo  d’Opem!”  and  altliough  I may 
be  venturing  upon  tender  ground  tliis  evening,  in 
daring  to  uphold  the  Italian  architecture  of  the 
sixteenth  century  for  ecclesiastical  purposes,  I am 

* It  was  in  this  pa'ace  tl.at  .^postino  Chigi  gave  the 
celebrated  entertainment  to  Leo  X.  when  he  ordered  ail 
the  silver  plate  a--  it  was  removed  from  the  tables  to  le 
thrown  into  tlie  Tiber.  V.'c  may  apply  the  old  Italian 
saying  here,  “ Se  non  e vero  e ben  trovato.” 

t Anrrihale  Caracci  copied  this  work  ; the  drawing  he 
made  was  in  the  late  Duke  of  Devoushire's  cuUectiou. 


bold  enough  to  admire  this  fine  specimen  of  the 
taste  and  genius  of  Peruzzi,  enriched  by  the 
inastor-hand  of  tlic  divine  Rafiitelle,  and  to  join 
in  the  enthusiastic  language  of  Le  Tarouilly, 

“ Honour  then  to  Chigi,  to  whom  we  owe  this 
clief-d'utuvre,  and  who  has  immortalized  himself 
by  joining  his  name  to  those  of  the  two  great 
artists,  to  whom  he  was  the  Mecamas  ! ” 

Poruzzi’s  fame  was  now  so  well  established  as  a 
painter,  that  he  was  appointed  one  of  six  eminent 
artists  to  paint  a picture  in  honour  of  the  arrival 
in  Rome  of  Giuliano  de’  Medici,  when  he  was 
made  commander  by  the  Hidy  Church : he 
selected  as  his  subject  “ Tbe  Betrayal  of  tbe 
Romans  by  Julia  Tarpeia;”  aud  this  picture  is 
said  to  have  borne  away  the  palm.  Vasari  also 
mentions  that  he  w;is  employed  upon  painting  the 
fai^ades  of  a house  near  the  Piazza  Altieri,  for 
Francesco  Buzio,  on  which  the  portraits  of  all  the 
Cardinals  were  introduced  in  the  frieze.  Bal- 
dassave,  however,  did  not  confine  himself  strictly 
to  architectural  subjects,  for  we  find  him  engaged 
in  painting  an  extremely  beautiful  bier,  for  the 
removal  of  the  dead  to  the  place  of  their  burial, 
for  the  brotherhood  of  Santa  Caterina,  of  Siena. 

About  this  period  (1520)  Peruzzi  appears  to 
have  been  invited  to  Bologna,  to  enter  into  the 
famous  competition  for  the  designs  of  the  fa(;’ade 
of  the  Church  of  San  Petronio;  an  event  which 
appears  to  have  excited  as  much  interest  in  those 
days,  as  tbe  struggle  for  the  Government  Offices 
or  the  Spurgeon  Tabernacle  in  our  own  times. 
We  learn  that  P<‘ruzzi  sent  in  two  designs,  the ' 
one  Italian,  and  the  other  Gothic : they  are  still 
preserved  in  the  sacristy  of  the  church,  and 
Vasari  is  loud  in  his  praises  of  a perspective  view  : 
this,  I presume,  applied  to  tbe  Italian  design,  for 
I suspect  that  Baldassare  was  more  at  home  with 
the  five  orders  than  he  was  with  the  pointed  arch, 
niid  buttress,  and  pinnacle  of  the  Medievalists. 
While  at  Bologna,  Peruzzi  designed  the  portal  of 
the  Chnrcli  of  San  Michele,  in  Bosco,  and  em- 
bellished the  Monastery  of  the  Monks,  di  Monte 
Oliveto,  in  the  environs  of  Bologna. 

The  Cathedral  at  Carpi  was  also  designed  by 
Peruzzi  at  this  period.  For  tbe  Count  Battista 
Bentivogli  he  made  a design  in  chiaroscuro,  “The 
Nativity  of  Cliri.st  and  the  Adoration  of  the 
M.ngi,”  As  this  drawing  is  now  in  our  own 
National  Collection,  wc  ought  to  be  enabled  to 
judge  whether  its  merits  de.serve  the  encomiums 
Vasari  has  bestowed  upon  it,  but  unfortunately  it 
is  placed  in  so  dark  a position  on  the  staircase  as 
to  be  (juite  invisible  to  the  eye  of  criticism.  The 
catalogue,  however,  throws  some  little  light  upon 
its  history,  for  we  Icaru  from  it  that  the  drawing 
wa.s  made  in  1521,  and  was  engraved  on  wood  by 
Agostino  Caracci  in  1579.  The  three  Magi  are 
portraits  of  Titian,  RafFaelle,  and  Michelangelo. 

While  commencing  the  church  of  San  Nicolo, 
at  Carpi,  our  “ painter  architect”  was  called  upon 
to  enter  a new  sphere  of  action,  and  to  bring  to 
bear  his  engineering  knowledge,  in  planning  and 
superintending  the  fortifications  for  the  defence 
of  his  native  city,  Siena.  Upon  the  completion 
of  these  works,  I’ernzzi  again  repaired  to  Rome, 
where,  upon  the  death  of  RafTaclle  in  1520,  LeoX. 
appointed  him  architect  to  St.  Peter’s,  when 
he  was  called  upon  to  design  a new  model,  upon 
which  it  is  said  he  employed  so  much  talent  and 
skill,  that  even  the  fastidious  Milizia  considered 
it  worthy  of  praise.  Serlio  (who  was  Baldassare’s 
pujiil)  describes  the  plan  to  have  been  a Greek 
cross,  terminated  at  each  extremity  by  a semi- 
circular apse.  There  were  four  square  sacristies, 
over  which  eampanilr  could  be  erected.  At  each 
extremity  of  the  cross  was  a semi-circular  porch, 
through  which,  by  three  openings  composed  with 
fonr  detached  columns,  was  an  entrance  to  the 
building.  The  great  altar  was  in  the  centre  sur- 
rounded by  four  large  piers,  supporting  a cupola 
138  feet  in  diameter  (within  1 foot  of  that  since 
executed).  Each  of  the  four  naves  had  two  side 
aisles,  with  cupolas  at  their  intersections  -18  feet 
in  diameter.'*' 

The  tomb  of  Adrian  VI.  in  the  Cbiesa  dell’ 
•Vniuia,  is  the  work  of  Peruzzi ; and  the  Vigna  of 
Papa  Giulio,  on  the  Flainitdun  Way,  although 
ascribed  to  Sansovino  by  Vasari,  is  considered  by 
Le  Tarouilly  as  tbe  work  of  Baldassare.  It  is  a 
most  charming  and  elegant  composition,  and  we 
are  at  a loss  which  to  adtnirc  the  most,  the  grace 
and  simplicity  of  the  whole,  or  the  exquisite 
delicacy  of  the  detail. 

Peruzzi’s  genius  appears  to  have  been  nearly 
universal ; for  we  next  find  him  engaged  paint- 
ing two  scenes  fur  the  representation  of  the 
“ Culandru,”  a drama  writteu  by  the  Cardinal 

• Pcrnzzi’s  salary  as  architect  to  St.  Peter’s  was  only 
250  scudi  per  annum  ; no  wonder  that  with  so  inadequate 
a remuneration  he  died  in  poverty. 


Bibiena,*  atid  performed  before  the  pope : these 
scenes  are  said  to  have  served  as  models  for  what- 
ever has  been  since  done  of  that  kind.  The  pro- 
par.ations  for  the  coronation  of  Clement  VIII. 
were  also  entrusted  to  the  care  of  Peruzzi  in 
152-k 

The  Courty.ird  of  the  Palazzo  ./Mtemps,  in  the 
Piazza  Fiammetta,  at  Romo,  is  attributed  to 
Peruzzi  by  Le  Tarouilly : there  are  many  p.nrts 
of  the  details  and  ornamentation  which  certainly 
appear  to  be  from  his  band,  while  at  the  same 
time  there  are  other  portions  of  the  design  (for 
instance,  the  attic  and  tbe  arrangement  of  the 
windows  on  the  side  of  the  cortilc)  which  do  not 
render  me  over  anxious  to  claim  this  work  for  our 
“artista  valente.” 

A small  palace  in  the  Via  Giulia,  at  Rome,  is 
also  given  to  us  by  the  indefatigable  author  of 
“ Les  Edifices  de  Rome  Moderne,”  as  tbe  work 
of  Peruzzi,  and  it  presents  an  excellent  speciraeu 
of  the  great  extent  to  which  external  ornamenta- 
tion was  formerly  carried.  The  decorations  are 
described  to  have  been  in  some  instances  in 
“fresco,”  aud  in  others,  painted  in  imitation  of 
bronze  and  gilt;  and  portions  are  said  to  have- 
been  executed  by  Buldassare’s  own  hand : they 
are  composed  in  a grand  style,  and  after  the 
manner  of  the  antique.  Tbe  fresco  figures  were 
still  tolerably  preserved  in  1823;  but,  since  that 
period,  tbe  palace  has  been  used  as  infuntiy 
barracks ; and  I regret  to  say  that  the  inmates  have 
proved  themselves  no  great  admirers  of  the  fine- 
arts;  for  poor  Peruzzi’s  ancient  warriors  have 
been  most  scurvily  treated  by  their  degenerate 
descendants.  A portion  of  arabesque  from  the 
ceiling  of  the  staircase  has  been  preserved,  and  is- 
shown  by  this  enlarged  copy  from  Le  Tarouilly’s 
sketch.  The  doonvay  under  the  vestibule  of  this 
palace  is  made  to  diminish  in  width  lYpwavds : the 
same  method  has  been  adopted  by  San  Gallo,  at 
tbe  Palazzo  Famese,  and  upon  this  Le  Tarouilly 
remarks,  “that  at  this  epoch  (the  sixteenth 
century),  when  there  was  a general  feeling  for  the 
antique,  and  when  the  cultivation  of  ancient  art 
had  become,  as  it  were,  tbe  true  religion  among- 
all  the  professors ; when  learned  commissions  were 
instituted  to  make  commentaries  upon  Vitruvius,, 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  tbe  two  eminent 
architects,  Peruzzi  and  San  Gallo,  studying  toge- 
ther the  ancient  monuments,  should  about  the- 
same  time  have  made  the  same  apiffication,  from 
what  they  had  studied.” 

With  the  exception  of  Peruzzi’s  last  great  work 
at  Rome,  his  crowning  effort,  the  Palazzo  Massimi, 
I believe  I have  gone  through  (Imt  in  a very 
slight  and  imperfect  manner)  his  principal  works 
in  the  Eternal  City ; aud  I have  now  to  refer  to 
the  misfortunes  which  overtook  poor  Baldassare, 
at  the  time  of  tbe  lamentable  sack  and  plunder  of 
Rome  by  the  Constable  de  Bourbon,  under  thc- 
baniiers  of  Charles  V.f 

The  unfortunate  Peruzzi  was  taken  prisoner  by 
the  Imperial  soldiers,  lost  everything  be  po.s- 
sessed,  and  was  grievously  maltreated;  for  it  so- 
chanced,  says  Vasari,  "that  Baldassare,  being  a 
man  of  noble,  grave,  and  commanding  aspect, J 
was  believed  by  them  to  be  some  great  prelate  or 
other  man  of  high  rank  in  disguise,  and  one  who 
could  pay  an  enormous  ransom  : finally,  however, 
those  most  impious  barbarians  discovered  that  he 
was  a painter,  and  one  of  them,  who  was  a devototl 
adherent  to  the  Constable  de  Bourbon,  compelled 
our  artist  to  take  tbe  portrait  of  that  “Scelera- 
tissimo  Capitano”  (as  the  indignant  Vasari  styles- 
him),  the  enemy  of  God,  and  all  good  men : eltlier 
by  showing  him  his  corpse,  or  by  some  other- 
means,  perhaps  by  giving  him  sketches  of  the  face» 
or  describing  it  in  words  enough;  they  compelled 
him  to  make  the  portrait.! 

Poor  Baldassare  at  last  made  his  escape  from 
Rome,  covered  with  wounds;  but  misfortune  was 
still  in  his  train,  for  upon  making  bis  way  to  Pork'- 


* The  accomplished  historian  of  Leo  X.  says  “that 
Bibiena  eavc  snftlcieiit  proofs  of  his  literary  studies  in  his 
celebrated  comedy  of  the  ‘Calandra,’  which,  althnugU 
not.  as  smuc  have  asserted,  the  earliest  comedy  which 
modem  times  have  produced,  deservedly  obtained  great 
reputatifin  forits  author.” 

+ Bourbon, -Vi’ithout  any  artillery,  aiTivert  quite  unex- 
pectvdly  at  Rome,  on  the  night  of  the  5th  May,  1 537,  with 
40,(11)1)  men  : the  assault  took  place  the  following  morning. 

X The  portrait  I present  to  your  notice  is,  I submit,  in. 
accoroance  with  Vasari’s  description.  It  has  been  enlarged 
from  the  frontispiece  to  the  works  upon  the  Massimi 
Palaces  by  Says  and  Haudebort,  by  my  friend,  Mr.  Charles 
Kelsey,  the  excellent  sculptor  of  several  of  the  enrich- 
ments at  St.  George’s  HaU,  Liverpool. 

^ It  was  this  same  Constable  de  Bourbon  that  the  brag- 
gadocio Cclluii  takes  credit  to  himself  for  having  killed  by 
a shot  from  his  arqnebnsc.  All  historians  agree  that 
Dourhon  fell  by  a musket  shot,  early  in  the  assault,  while 
distinguislicd  bv  his  white  mantle,  with  a .scaling-ladder 
in  his  hatid,  leading  his  troops  to  the  walls;  anri,  althcmgh 
Benvenuto  was  u great  boaster,  1 know  no  reason  for 
depriving  him  of  the  honour  of  killing  the  ” Constable.” 
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Ercole,  and  from  thenco  to  Siena,  he  was  attacked 
and  stripped  on  the  road,  and  at  length  arrived 
at  his  native  city  in  a most  pitiable  condition, 
having  been  deprived  of  everything  but  his  shirt* 
(fortunately  for  our  poor  sufferer  it  was  during 
the  summer  months  that  this  calamity  haj^pened 
to  him).  It  may  readily  be  supposed  that  he  met 
with  the  kindest  reception  from  his  friends  and 
relatives  in  Siena,  and  it  was  not  long  before  he 
entered  the  service  of  the  republic  of  tliat  state, 
and  was  appointed  superintendent  of  all  the  works 
connected  with  the  fortifications  of  the  citw. 

About  this  period  Peruzzi  executed  the  beau- 
tiful altar,  and  the  Chapel  of  St.  .IVjhn  the  Baptist, 
in  the  Cathedral  of  Siena.  The  villa  Belcarro, 
near  that  city,  and  the  fine  portal  of  the  Sacrati 
Palace,  at  Ferrara,  were  also  designed  by  him  at 
this  date,  and  it  waaprobably  about  this  time  that 
he  painted  his  celebrated  picture  for  the  Church 
of  Fonte  Giusta,  at  Siena,  representing  “’the  Sibyl 
announcing  to  Augustus  the  birth  of  Christ,” 
which  is  said  to  be  his  masterpiece.  So  highly 
was  this  picture  esteemed  by  Lanzi,  tliat  he  says, 

the  painter  gave  it  so  divine  an  enthusiasm,  that 
Paffaelle,  treating  the  same  subject,  as  well  as 
Guido  and  Gnercino  (whose  Sybils  are  so  often 
met  with)  probably  never  surpassed  it.”  Forsyth 
describes  this  picture  in  the  following- terms :: — 
“Pernzzi’s  Sibyl  at  Fonte  Giusta  is- a sublime 
figure,  but,  perhap.s,  too  sedate  for  tdic  act  of 
prophecy.” 

Peruzzi  was  once  more  called  upon  to  exomise 
his  services  and  talents  upon  military  engineering, 
for  the  Imperial  and  Papal  armies  having  ad- 
vanced to  the  siege  of  Florence,  liis  Holiness 
ordered  Baldaasare  to  the  camp,  tilers  to  give  his 
aid  and  counsels  for  the  conducting  of  the  siege  : 
he  appears,  however,  to  have  enteretC  upon  this 
employment  with  great  reluctance,  as  it  w’as 
against  the  wishes  of  his  fellow  countrymen,  the 
Sencse,  who  were  good  Ghibellines,  and  whose 
•sympathies  were  all  with  the  Florentines.  lu  a 
note,  however,  by  Mrs.  Foster,  iu  her  admirable- 
translation  of  “ Vasari,”  she  states,  from  a letter 
by  Baldassare  himself,  as  cited  by  Gaye  (Cai  teggio 
inedito),  that  lie  really  did  serve  against  Florenoe, 
and  that  he  adverted  to  the  possibility'  of  attack- 
ing the  city  fVora  the  Poggio  Iinperiale.  Ait  all 
even'.s,  his  conduct  in  this  affair  was  greatly  dis- 
pleasing to  the  Pope and,  upon  the  termination. of 
the  war,  Peruzzi,  being  desirous-  ofi  returuiug  to 
Rome,  was  ohligedl  to-  amail  himself  of  the  good 
services  of  the  Cacdinalb  SaLviati,,  Triwilze,  and 
Cesarino,  to  obtain  his  HjoUhess-'^  permission,  and 
through  their  kind  offices  fio-  was  reinstated'  in 
such  appointments  as  he  pnavibuflllj,  held. 

Upon  his  return  to  Rome,  Pcnnazi  aommenced. 
the  designs  of  two  beautiful  palacea=ffiirtlhe  Orsini 
family,  which  were  erected  on  the  road  to- Viterbo, 
and  he  designed  some  buildings  to  be  constructed 
in  Apuglia.  Our  artist  found  time  to  study 
niatheuiatics  and  astrology  (in  which  it  is  said  he 
took  great  delight).  He  also  commenced  a work 
on  the  antiquities  of  Rome,  with  a Commentary' 
on  Vitruvius,  and  prepared  drawings  in  illustra- 
tion of  the  same,  which  latter  were  in  possession 
of  his  pupil,  Francesco  da  Siena,  at  the  time 
Vas.ari  wrote  his  life. 

^Ve  now  arrive  at  the  greatest,  as  well  as  the 
last  and  crowning  work  of  Peruzzi,  the  pyramidiou 
of  his  fame — the  celebrated  Palazzo  Massimi. 

In  tbe  fifteenth  century  the  illu.strious  family 
of  Massimi  possessed  In  the  central  quarter  of 
Rome  a spacious  residence,  situate  in  the  Strada 
Poutific'ia  (now  known  as  San  Pantaleo,  from  the 
name  of  the  neighbouring  church).  Tliere  was 
nothing,  however,  remarkable  in  the  building  to 
excite  attention,  hut  there  was  one  noble  recollec- 
tion attached  to  the  residence : — in  141-5  Pietro 
Massimi  established  a printing-press,  and  produced 
the  first  specimens  of  typography  that  appeared 
in  the  Eternal  City.  The  editions  which  issued 
from  this  press  are  still  known  under  the  title 
“ 111  Homo  Petri  de  Maximis.”  Domenico,  the 
son  of  Pietro,  inherited  this  property.  At  the 
sack  of  Rome  in  1527  (an  event  which  I have 
already  referred  to),  the  mansion  of  the  Massimi 
family  was  pillaged  and  burnt.  After  this  fearful 
J^i^d  when  Rome  was  free  from  the  horde 
of  invaders,  who  for  nine  long  months  occupied 
the  city,  Domenico  Massimi  died,  leaving  his 
estate  to  his  three  .sons,  Pietro,  Angelo,  and  Luca, 
who  being  desirous  of  restoring  the  family  man- 
sion, consulted  Peruzzi,  and  commissioned  him  to 

lurnish  plans  for  the  new  building. 

The  palaces  of  the  two  brothers,  Pietro  and 
Angelo,  were  adjoining  to  each  other,  but  that  of 
the  third  brother,  Luca,  was  ou  the  opposite  side 
of  the  Strada  Pantaleo.  Peruzzi  had  great  dilfi- 

• Milizia  sajs  he  arrived  at  Siena  "nudo  come  nacque.” 


culties  to  contend  with,  in  the  arrangement  of  his 
plans,  to  accommodate  them  to  the  old  founda- 
tions, in  order  to  observe  the  requisite  economy 
imposed  upon  him  by'  his  employers.  Pietro 
Massimi,  being  the  eldest  brother,  was  the  pos- 
sessor of  the  larger  of  the  two  palaces  ; and  as  the 
family'  were  originally  designated  by  the  title  of 
“ Del  Portico  ” (afterwards  changed  to  that  of 
“ Delle  Colonne  ”),  Peruzzi  considered  it  impera- 
tive upon  him  to  embrace  a portico  iu  his  design, 
and  Le  Tarouilly,  who  by  some  gieat  good 
fortune  became  possessed  of  many  of  the  original 
drawings  of  these  palaces,  is  thus  enabled  to  give 
us  much  interesting  detail,  which  I regret  the 
limits  of  this  paper  will  not  allow  me  to  in- 
troduce. 

Tu  the  noble  volumes  of  “Lcs  Edifices-de  Rome 
Modorne  ” no  less  than  twenty-four  plates,  with 
several  pages  of  letter-press,  are  devoted  to  the 
Massimi  Palaces ; and  the  author  has  evidently 
worked  con  mnore  upon  these  ahefa^tVeouvre  of  his 
favourite  architect.  The  result  is  alike  honour- 
able to  the  master  mind  of  the  artist  who  designed 
the  work,  as  il  is  to  the  care  and  labour  of  the 
illustrator;  and,  it  is  in  some  measure  consolatory 
to  find  that  poor  Baldassare,  who  was  the  victim 
of  misfortunes  during  his  life-time,  has  had  full 
justice  done  to  Ink  ffiiest  works,  and-  that,  not- 
withstanding three  centuries  have  alkpsed  since 
their  construetionj.  they  are  now  presented  to  us 
ill  their  full  heautiy  by  tbe  exquisite-  plates  and 
accurate  descriptions  of  his  warmest  admirer,  Le 
Tarouilly'. 

The  architect  to-  the  Massimi  Palhccs,  in  the 
adaptation  of  his  pfau  to  the  limited  and  perplex- 
ing site,  and  the  obligation  to  preserve  existing 
foundations,  undon  injudicious  notious  of  economy, 
had  no  common)  difficulties  to  contend  with ; but 
the  genius  and;  invention  of  Baldassare  overcame 
all  obstacles,  TJlie  curved  lino  of  the  frontage, 
w'hich  would  haiKO  been  to  many  a pons  asinoi'um, 
was  rendered- bj  him  a pons  triumphalis. 

A detailed  dbscription  of  these  two  palaces 
would  occupy  more  time  than  the  prescribed- 
limits  of  this  paper  will  allow;  but  I am  woll' 
reconciled  to  dispensing  with  ilt.as  a glance  at  Le 
’Ilarouilly’s  plates-  will  convey  a far  better  iia- 
pres.sion  of  the  works  thau  tihiJ-  most  elaborate- 
accounts  I could  nrepare. 

Many  of  the  Romiiiij  palaces  are  upon  a larger 
scale  tlian  this,  andi  are  more  imposing  in  their 
exterior  architecture-;  hut  1 doubt  whether  for 
beauty  and  grace  of  ornamentatiiut  ajiy  can  com- 
pare with.  the  Massimi. 

The- stefet  injunctions  tx>  economize  prevented 
Peruzzi  from  employing  any  expensive  or  rare 
materials ; for,  with  the  exception  ofi  two  marble 
columns  only,,  in  the  loggia  of  the  Plano  Mobile, 
the- consttcuction  is  of  Travertine  stone,  of  brick- 
work facediwith  stucco,  and  of  wood.  This  example 
i-  cited!  Sis.  a,  lesson  of  economy  ; and  when  we  con- 
sider that  the  exquisite  eurichments  derive  all 
their  beauty  aud  elegance  from  the  masterly 
design  and  execution,  without  any  aid  from 
exjierisive  materials  or  cosily'  adjuncts,  we  may 
well  join  iu  the  homage  that  has  been  bestowed 
upon  Peruzzi  by  French  architects. 

I have  already  had  occa.sinn  to  remark  that 
more  than  three  centuries  have  elapsed  from  the 
period  of  building  the  Massinu  Palace  to  the  time 
when  Le  Tarouilly  was  engaged  in  carefully 
mea.suring  and  taking  note  of  every  portion  still 
remaining;  and,  at  the  date  of  his  labours,  some 
thirty- five  years  since,  when  I had  the  gratification 
of  being  in  Rome,  the  Massimi  was  generally  in  a 
fair  state  of  preservation  ; hut  I am  grieved  to  s-.iy 
that  it  now  no  longer  remains  so,  for  my  excellent 
friend  and  our  esteemed  brother  Fellow,  Mr.  .John 
Davies,  who  last  year  made  a pilgrimage  to  Italy', 
and  revisited  the  scones  of  his  early  studies,  after 
an  interval  of  some  thirty-seven  years,  thus 
describes  the  present  state  of  the  palace  : “ Wlieu 
I was  in  Rome,  in  October  last,  I went  all  over  the 
Massimi,  and  was  grieved  to  see  the  shameful 
state  ill  which  it  was,  the  beautiful  open  vestibule 
and  ceiling  next  the  street  falling  to  pieces.” 

Le  Tarouilly  coiiclucles  his  notice  of  Peruzzi  in 
these  terms : “ It  was  about  the  year  1532  that 
Peruzzi  comiueiiced  the  JJassimi  palaces,  and  atthat 
period  he  was  iu  the  full  energy  of  his  talents. 
The  taste  and  infinite  variety  he  has  displayed  in 
the  ornamentation  are  a proof  how  well  he  accom- 
plished the  work  studied  by  him  in  tbe  most  minute 
details;  but  soon  his  health  underwent  a sad 
change.  Intense  anxiety  and  continued  fatigue  un- 
dermined liis  constitution ; and  it  is  even  said  that 
poison,  administered  to  him  by  some  unwortliy 
rival,  anxious  to  succeed  him  as  architect  to  St. 
Peter’s,  cut  short  a life  so  well  occupied  and  so 
laborious.”  The  probability  of  his  having  been 
poisoned  is  al-jo  mentioned  by  Vasari ; but  let  us 


hope  for  the  honour  of  our  profession  that  the 
suspicion  was  not  well  founded,  and  at  all  events 
that  it  was  not  the  work  of  any  rival  architect, 
During  Peruzzi’s  last  illness  Pope  Paul  III.  sent 
him  100  scudi  by  the  hands  of  Giacomo  Meligbi, 
accountant  of  San  Pietro,  accompanied  with  tbe 
most  friendly  ofl'ers  and  promises  ; but  the  illness 
of  Baldassare  increased,  the  offers  of  his  holiness 
arrived  too  late,  and  poor  Peruzzi  died  in  1536,  at 
the  age  of  fifty-five.  In  a state  bordering  upon 
misery.  We  cannot  be  altogether  surprised  at  this 
ir.elaucholy  termination,  fur  he  had  to  labour  for  a 
numerous  family,  and  liis  income  was  never  pro- 
portionate to  his  merits,  or  his  services.  Accord- 
ing to  A'as.Ti'i,  the  rich  personages  who  profited  by' 
his  talents  took  advantage  of  the  gentleness  of 
his  character,  his  modesty,  and  extreme  reserve, 
and  they  thought  less  of  recompensing  the  artist, 
than  they  did  of  praising  his  works. 

As  in  the  case  of  Raifaelle,  Peruzzi  terminated 
his  career  by  his  chef-d'a>uvre,  which  he  left  in- 
complete; but,  with  much  resembhiuce  in  their 
character,  and  in  the  nature  of  their  talent,  theii' 
fate  was  far  different.  Rafiaelle  lived  in  opulence, 
beloved,  esteemed,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  his 
glory  : Peruzzi,  on  the  contrary,  never  gained  a 
comfortable  subsistence.  His  labours,  although 
acknowledged,  neither  obtained  favour  nor  ap- 
plause, aud  this  unjust  coldness  of  his  own  age  has 
been  iu  a great  measure  perpetuated.  His  name 
has  never  become  popular,  and  is  but  little  known 
excepting  by'  those  interested  in  the  study'  of 
architecture.  How  is  it  then  that  he  has  not 
become  illustrious  ? for  he  was  at  the  same  time  a 
great  painter  and  a skilful  and  sublime  architect. 
Such  are  the  unjust  ways  of  blind  Fortune  and  the 
capriciousness  of  Fame ! 

Peruzzi’s  most  distinguished  pupil  wasSebastiano 
Serlio,  who  was  twenty  years  of  ago  at  the  time  of 
tlie  lamentable  death  of  his  unfortunate  master. 
Serlio  remained  in  Italy  three  years  after  this 
event,  and  then  proceeded  to  France,  where  he 
executed,  together  with  Pierre  Lescot,  .lean 
Bulla  nt,  and  Philibert  Delorme  (all  wortliy  students 
of  the  same  school)  some  of  the  finest  works  in 
architecture  that  France  possesses  of  that  period  ; 
and  it  is  I believe  jirincipally  owing  to  the  careful 
study  ofi  the-  vKorks  of  such  master  minds  as 
Vignola^  PCruz'zi,  and  their  disciples,  that  the 
French  architects  hawe  accpiired  that  exquisite 
taste  in  oimamautatibn  so  prominent  in  all  their 
works.  lib  ik  to  the  same  pure  sources  that  I 
would  most  earnestLy  entreat  the  students  of  our 
on  Q country  to  have- recourse;  luolling  forward  to 
receive  the  grateful  tributu  to.  ttileut  by  their 
brother  architects,,  a&  iu  the  dlsd'tigiiished  instance 
we  have  had  befoce-us  this  evening,  rather  than 
being  deterred  by  reflecting  on  the  misfortunes 
sometimes  attendant  upon  genius,,  as  iu  the  case 
of  poor  Baldassare  Peruzzi.* 


SEA-WJlLLSw 

From  time  to  time  we  hear  of  the  sea  encroach- 
ing upon  some  portion  of  the  coast  of  our  little 
kingdom  of  Great  Britain,  In  tliese  inroads 
upon  territory  landowners  are  not  the  only, 
though  perliaps  the  chief,  suflerers.  A fen- 
months  since  there  appeared  in  the  Sidhler 
au  account  of  such  a sea  invasion  at  Dunwich, 
in  Suffolk,  in  which  it  was  stated  that  the  sea 
has  nearly  exterminated  the  place,  and  that  within 
the  last  two  pears  it  has  carried  off'  acres  of 
the  beach.  Although  it  is  no  less  true  that  this 
is  compensated  by  the  recession  of  the  sea  iu 
I other  ])ortions  of  our  coast,  whether  the  lo8.s  and 
j gain  are  equal  is  a matter  somewhat  doubtful. 

I Even  were  it  so,  it  would  he  highly  desirable  and 
important  that  we  should  stop  the  ravages  of  the 
I sea  if  possible,  and  increase  the  size  and  extent  of 
our  country,  and  thus  gradually  also  add  to  our 
, dominions.  The  possibility  of  this,  altliough 
necessitating  without  doubt  an  immense  expem- 
j dilure  of  money,  and  perhaps  also  requiring  a cen- 
tury or  two  for  its  accuinplishmeiit,  would  be  of 
vast  beuefit  to  our  descendants,  andean  be  proved 


• Chronological  table  taken  from  Le  Taronilly’s  work  : — 


Names.  Date  of  Birth.  Death.  Counti-y. 

Alberti. 1398. . I'loreiice 

SaagHllo  (Giuliano)..  1443. . 1517..  Florence 

Draaiante  I4i4. . 1514. . Castel  Durante 

Sangalli)  (Antonia) . . 1470. . I54t). . Mugello,  near  Florence 

Michelangelo  1474. . lolL.  .Capre-e,  near  j\rt-zzo 

Sansovino KrO-  • 1-570. . Florence 

Peruzzi  H8l. . 1536. . Accajuno,  near  Siena 

Baffaelle 1483. . 1520. . Urbijio 

GiiUio  Itomaiio l4i)-2. . 1540. . Rome 

ViKuola 1,507. . 1573..  Near  Modena 

Palladio 1518. . 1580. . Vicenza 


From  this  it  would  appear  that  Peruz'zi  was  26  years 
older  than  Vignola,  and  37  older  than  Pal’.adiu,  1 1 years 
younger  than  Antonio  Sangallo,  aud  7 younger  than 
Michelangelo. 


to  be  perfectly  practicable.  We  have  a proof  of 
what  may  be  done  in  the  way  of  permanent 
utility,  in  this  respect,  by  the  sea-wall  at 
Brighton.  This  was  executed  in  a comparatively 
brief  period,  and  is  still,  it  is  believed,  as  sound 
and  strong  as  when  first  built,  although  it  has 
stood  about  twenty  years.  In  those  parts  of  the 
coast  where  the  sea  recedes,  and  thus  gives  ns 
an  accession  of  land,  it  would  amply  remunerate 
the  outlay,  if,  after  the  accumulation  of  some 
years,  a fresh  sea-wall  were  built  iu  advance  ot 
the  original  one,  to  be  replaced  by  others  from 
time  to  time,  as  the  necessity  occurred. 

W.  D.  M. 


PROPOSED  SPANISH  COilPETITION. 

Several  influential  persona  in  Madrid  have 
suggested  the  propriety  of  building  a church  in 
the  city,  and  they  have  obtained  tlie  sanction  of 
the  royal  family  to  do  so.  It  has  been  said  that ' 
a competition,  open  to  all  countries,  will  be  in- 
vited, and  inquiries  have  already  reached  us. 
We  learn,  however,  that  although  there  have  not 
been  wanting  some  too  ready  to  send  in  designs, 
the  site  even  has  not  yet  been  decided  upon,  nor 
has  anything  been  finally  settled.  It  may  be 
worth  mentioning,  that  all  drawings  for  public 
buildings  in  Spain  have  to  be  sanctioned  by  the 
Spanish  Royal  Academy  before  being  executed. 


PULPIT  IN  THE  CHAPEL  AT  BLENHEIM.  1 
Tnis  pulpit  is  erected  in  the  chapel  of  the  j 
palace  at  Blenheim,  bis  Grace  the  Duke  of  Marl-  I 
borough  having  commenced  a complete  recasting 
of  the  whole  arrangements.  The  pulpit  has  a base 
of  rich  Devonshire  marble,  and  the  whole  of  the 
xippev  part  is  in  Staflbrdsiiire  alabaster,  inlaid  with 
glass  mosaics,  and  with  shafts  of  red  marble.  The 
Sculptures  are  medallions  of  our  Blessed  Lord  and 
the  evangelists.  The  book-tray  is  of  wrought 
brass,  by  Skidmore,  and  the  e.xecution  of  the 
marble  and  alabaster  was  by  Forsyth.  This,  with 
stall-work,  organ,  and  painted  glass,  is  now,  with 
a very  rich  reredos,  proceeding  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Teulon,  of  Craig’s-court. 


FRANCE. 

The  spire  at  the  intersection  of  the  nave  and 
transepts  of  Notre  Dame,  Paris,  is  being  rebuilt 
from  a di-awiiig  In  the  collection  of  the  late  M. 
Gilbert,  born  in  1785,  and  who  died  1th  January, 
1858.  The  original  was  covered  with  lead,  and 
measured  101-  feet  from  the  ridge  of  the  nave  to 
the  weathercock.  M.  inlbert  was  devoted  to 
antitiu-arian  pvirsults,  and  studied  the  Gothic 
architecture  of  all  periods,  having  published 
notes  on  Notre  Dame  de  Paris,  Notre  Dame  de 
Chartres,  the  Cathedral  of  Amiens,  the  old  Abbey 
of  St.  Riquier,  in  Pouthieu,  the  Church  of 
St.  Wolfran  d’Abbeville,  Ac.  For  many  years 
he  was  conservaiettr  of  Notre  Dame  de  Paris. 


CA>rnEicwELL  Park. — The  new  park  at  Cam- 
berwell has  been  opened. 


The  municipal  committee  of  the  town  of  Lille 
adopted,  a short  time  ago,  the  plans  of  tbo 
aligncment  of  the  streets,  boulevarts,  and  public 
squares  of  the  enlarged  city.  Lille,  which  cover(xl 
only  200  hectai-es,  is  to  be  increased  to  500,  and 
the  population  greatly  raised.  The  project 
adopted  embraces  three  new  “communes:”  four 
large  boulevarts,  opening  into  each  other,  bear  air 
and  life  to  this  great  centre  of  industry,  where 
space  was  wanting  for  the  working  classes,  so 
numerous  in  the  town.  In  all  the  public  squares 
and  tiiorouglif'arcs  sites  have  been  judiciously  ; 
reserved  for  public  edificc.s  and  all  sorts  of  monu- 
ments  that  the  city,  now  becoming  an  important  i 
one,  cun  desire.  ^ 

The  archiieets  De  Lays,  Partoes,  and  Dug-  < 
niolle,  all  three  members  of  the  Royal  Com- 
mission of  Monuments,  arrived  in  Nivelles  a fort- 
night ago,  and  made  a minute  inspection  of  the 
remarkable  building  St.  Jean  de  Nivelles,  re- 
cently struck  by  lightning.  It  is  difficult,  >n 
fact,  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  terrible  shock  to 
which  this  ancient  construction  was  subjected,  ami 
which  it  bore  wiih  an  ease  almost  incredible.  The 
cupola  at  the  base  of  the  belfry,  which  was 
destroyed,  dates  from  the  eleventh  century;  and  -.1 
visitors  arc  astonislied  at  the  immense  weight  of  j 
rubbish,  of  all  sorts,  that  rests  upon  it. 


THE  BUILDER. 
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METROPOLITAN  TOLLS. 

The  question  of  tiie  highway  tolls  in  the 
suburhatj  districts  of  the  metropolis  has  for  some 
time  past  properly  attracted  a large  amount  of 
public  attention. 

Parish  authorities  state  that  next  to  the  support 
of  the  poor,  the  maintenance  of  the  roads  is  the 
largest  and  mo.st  important  charge.  In  Clerken- 
well  parish  the  cost  of  the  highways  has  been 
39,819/.  13s.  Id.  This  parish  has  about  twenty 
miles  of  road  to  maintain,  which  had  cost  during 
the  three  years  ending  Christmas  last  12,557/. — 
the  greater  portion  of  which  had  been  absorbed 
by  highways ; this  is  at  the  rate  of  more  than 
4', 000/.  per  annum.  It  appears  that  the  number 
of  horses  kept  in  this  parish  amounts  to  580,  so 
that  if,  as  has  been  proposed,  a tax  should  be  put 
upon  the  horses  of  particular  parishes  for  the 
support  of  the  roads,  it  would  require  a tax  in 
Clerkenwell  of  more  than  7/.  for  each  horse, 
These  580  horses  form  but  a small  portion  of  the 
horses  which  use  and  cause  the  wear  and  tear  of 
the  roads  iu  Clerkenwell. 

The  Royal  Commissioners  have  suggested  that 
the  funds  for  the  repair,  ic.  of  the  turnpike  roads 
should  be  levied  by  a rate  over  the  whole  metro- 
politan districts,  including  those  parts  of  it  which 
have  no  tolls  iu  existence : others  propose  a tax 
on  horses  and  carriages  over  the  whole  district. 
A committee  of  the  Clerkenwcdl  vestry  are  of 
opiuion  that  each  parish  should  support  its  own 
roads.  Por  thirty  years  this  parish  has  made  and 
maintained  its  owm  roads,  and  the  tax  has  not 
been  particularly  complaiued  of  by  the  inha- 
bitants. 

In  Islington  and  other  districts,  where  a large 
portion  of  the  expenses  of  the  highways  is  defrayed 
by  tolls,  many  of  the  owners  of  property,  particu- 
larly that  which  is  let  for  the  dwellings  of  the 
poorer  classes,  say  that  already  the  taxes,  including 
that  for  metropolitan  improvements,  are  so  high, 
that  the  increased  burden  of  the  roads  would, 
without  increase  ofront,  take  away  the  small  profit 
derived  hy  the  holders  of  this  dcscriptiou  of  pro- 
perty. 

A very  considerable  portion  of  the  London  tolls 
is  paid  hy  omnibuses  and  the  drays  of  the  large 
brewers;  and  it  is  argued  that  if  the  tolls  are 
abolished,  and  the  expense  of  them  levied  on  rents 
and  property,  the  public  will  not  derive  advantage 
from  cheaper  fares  or  other  matters. 


a certain  amount  of  rent,  and  the  jealousy  of  the 
poor  as  to  undue  interference,  make  it  a matter  of 
some  delicacy,  even  to  introduce  measures  which 
would  be  of  uudoubtod  benefit.  The  necessity 
for  interfei'ence,  however,  is  increasing. 

Crowds  of  Irisli  and  others,  who  have  been 
accustomed  to  crowd  together,  have  been  driven 
to  occupy  parts  of  houses  totally  unfit  for  the 
purpo.se ; and  even  parts  of  rooms  are  sublet. 

From  time  to  time  we  have  noticed  with  satis- 
faction the  manner  in  which  the  section  of  the 
police  who  arc  entrusted  with  the  management  of 
the  licensed  lodging-houses  perform  that  duty. 
We  have  found  them  patient,  civil,  and  intelligent 


stone  on  which  he  wished  to  build.  A cofferdam 
for  such  a depth  and  in  such  a tideway,  was  out  of 
the  question  j yet,  by  a most  ingenious  application 
of  the  coffer-dam  principle,  what  seemed  an 
insuperable  obstacle  was  at  last  overcome.  An 
immense  wrought-iron  cylinder  of  boiler-plate, 
100  feet  high  and  37  feet  in  diameter,  and  weigh- 
ing upwards  of  300  tons,  was  made  and  sunk 
e.xactly  on  the  spot  whence  the  masonry  was  to 
rise.  From  this  the  water  was  pumped  out  and 
air  forced  in ; the  men  descended,  and  working  as 
in  a gigantic  diving-hell  at  the  bottom  of  the 
liver,  cleared  out  the  mud  and  gravel  until  the 
rock  was  reached  and  hewn  into  form  to  support 


in  the  discharge  of  their  duties;  and  the  effect  of  | the  cylinder  evenly  all  round.  Powerful  steam 
this  supervision  is  shown  by  the  cleanliness  and  ' air-pumps  were  uecessarv  to  keep  the  labourers 
improved  order  which  are  now  seen  in  those  supplied  below,  and,  as  a matter  of  course,  they 
places,  and  the  marked  decrease  of  fever  and  woi'ked  at  an  atmospheric  pressure  of  upwards  of 
other  similar  diseases.  ^ 351b.  to  the  inch.  On  this  massive  pile,  built  in 

The  reports  of  the  officers  show,  however,  that  the  cylinder,  the  iron  columns  for  the  ceutre  pier 
there  are  iu  houses  over  which  the  law  gives  at  are  raised.  Until  these  ponderous  masses  were 
present  no  power  of  interference  arrangements  cast,  metal  works  of  such  dimensions  were  seldom 
which  render  both  good  health  and  a proper  dreamt  of.  There  are  four  octagon  columns,  10 
average  of  life  or  morality  almost  impossible ; feet  in  diameter  and  100  feet  high.  Each  stands 
and  that  the  power  of  stopping  overcrowding,  10  feet  apart  from  the  other  in  the  ceutre 
which  is  practised  to  a dangerous  extent,  is  of  the  granite,  forming  a square  of  about 
needed.  30  feet,  and  all  bound  together  with  a massive 

It  would  he  advantageous  to  distinguish  the  lattice-work  of  wrought  iron,  which  checis 
sanitary  police  of  the  metropolis  by  some  mark  vibration,  and  prevents  any  lateral  thrust, 
which  would  show  their  mission.  This  would  The  weight  of  each  column  is  150  tons,  each 
prevent  the  unpleasant  feeling  which  is  caused  in  being  cast  in  6-feet  joints,  2 inches  thick, 
some  neighbourhoods  by  the  visits  of  policemen,  and  supported  iuside  with  powerful  ribs  and 
who  are  siqjposcd  to  make  calls  only  in  connection  ^ angle  irons.  The  great  .spans,  each  end  of  which 
with  crime.  ^ rests  on  two  of  these  columns,  may  he  best  de- 

The  City  Officer  of  Health,  in  his  last  report,  ^ 

urges  the  necessity  of  attention  to  an  important 
question  to  which  we  have  frequeutly  directed 
attention,  viz.  the  need  of  providing  dead-houses, 
properly  situated,  for  the  reception  of  the  remains 
of  unknown  and  houseless  persons  previously  to 
interment.  After  mentioning  that  several  of  the 
dead-houses  along  the  margin  of  the  river,  to 
which  bodies  in  a state  of  decomposition  arc  con- 
veyed until  they  can  be  claimed  on  an  inquest 
held,  are  situated  close  to  the  windows  of  dwelling- 
houses  and  iu  other  improper  places,  Dr.  Lethehy 
remarks  that,  by  the  Sewers  Act  and  the  Burials 
Act,  1852,  power  is  given  to  provide  a dcad-honse 
for  the  reception  of  such  bodies,  "and  I cannot 
but  think  that  the  exercise  of  your  power  would 
be  conducive  to  public  decency  and  public  comfort. 


The  9,000  or  10,000  cabs  which  daily  and  nightly  convenient  locality  might  be  chosen  for  a dead' 


roll  along  the  metropolitan  streets  have  evidently 
a groat  effect  upon  the  roadways,  aud  yet  over  tlie 
chief  parts  of  the  metropolis,  where  the  tolls  have 
been  abolished,  no  revenue  is  derived  from  them 
for  local  purposes,  although  a very  large  sum  is 
gathered  from  this  source  which  goes  into  the 
national  treasury.  Considering  that  the  Parlia- 
ment has  refused  to  assist  the  metropolis  in  those 
improvements  which  the  present  condition  of  this 
great  capital  of  the  country  requii-es,  it  is  hut 
just  that  the  revenue  derived  from  cabs  should 
be  applied  towards  the  maintenance  of  the  roads 
or  other  necessary  matters. 

The  license  duty  on  cabs,  a general  road-tax  on 
omnibuses,  drays,  carts,  carriages,  and  horses,  would 
produce  a considerable  sum,  which  would  mate- 
rially lessen  the  rates  for  the  public  roads.  It 
would,  however,  be  hut  fair  that  tliis  should  be 
divided  in  proportions  equal  to  extent,  &c.  of  all 
parishes. 

It  is  plain  that  the  highway  tolls  of  this 
bustling  metropolis  cannot  be  much  longer  borne 
with,  and  it  therefore  becomes  necessary  to  con- 
sider how  the  abolition  cau  be  carried  out  without 
too  much  pressing  on  interests  which  are  at  the 
present  time  suficring. 


THE  SANITARY  INSPECTION  OF 
DWELLINGS. 

The  reports  which  are  from  time  to  time  made 
hy  officers  of  health  confirm  all  that  we  have  said 
for  years,  and  show  the  necessity  that  exists  for 
increased  legal  powers  to  prevent  the  destruction 
^ health  and  the  spread  of  vice  and  immorality. 
The  law  now  orders  and  allows  the  visitation  of 
admitted  lodging-houses,  which  are  set  apart  for 
the^  reception  of  a large  number  of  persons  ot 
limited  means.  There  are,  however,  as  we  have 
before^  mentioned,  dwellings  which  arc  sublet  in 
many  instances,  each  room  to  a separate  family, 
over  which  no  control  is  exercised.  In  an  amount 
ot  space  which  is  not  sufficient  for  the  wholesome 
accommodation  of  three  persons,  seven,  eight 
nine,  and  more,  are  nightly  lodged,  without  the 
separation  of  the  sexes. 

Wq  know  the  difficulty  there  is  in  dealing  with 
this  evil.  ^ The  poverty,  and  sometimes  other 
causes,  which  make  it  impossible  to  pay  more  than 


house  that  should  not  only  receive  the  bodies  that 
are  found  in  the  highways  of  the  City,  but  should 
also  attbrd  accommodation  to  the  poor,  by  giving 
them  an  opportunity  of  removing  the  dead  from 
the  midst  of  the  living.  At  all  times  this  is  n 
matter  of  consequence,  hut  in  times  of  pestilence 
it  canuot  be  too  much  overrated.” 


THE  ROYAL  ALBERT  BRIDGE,  SALTASH. 

The  Albert  Bridge,  which  has  been  formally 
opened  by  the  Prince  Consort,  is  on  the  Cornwall 
Railway,  and  must  bo  placed  amongst  the  most 
remarkable  achievements  of  engineering  skill.  It 
consists  of  nineteen  sjinns.  Beventeen  of  these 
spans  are  wider  than  the  widest  ai-ches  of  ■West- 
minster-bridge,  while  two,  resting  ou  a cast-iron 
pier  of  four  columns,  cross  the  whole  stream  of  the 
Tamar,  at  a leap  of  upwards  of  900  feet,  or  a 
greater  distance  than  the  breadth  of  the  Thames 
at  Westminster.  The  total  length  of  the  struc- 
ture from  end  to  end,  is  2,240  feet.  Its  greatest 
width,  as  formed  only  for  a single  pair  of  rails,  is 
30  feet  at  basemeut,  its  height  from  foundation 
to  summit  no  less  than  260  feet,  or  more  than 
50  feet  higher  than  the  monument. 

Mr.  Brunei  was,  unfortunately,  not  able  to  be 
present.  Mr.  Brereton,  the  i*esidciit  engineer, 
supplied  his  place.  The  Times  gives  a very  full 
account  of  the  structure,  and  from  that  wo  take 
the  following  particulars : — The  seventeen  smaller 
spans  consist  of  massive  double  columns  of  solid 
masonry,  11  feet  square,  with  wrouglit-iron  longi- 
tudinal beams  of  boiler  plate,  to  carry  the  road- 
way on  either  side.  The  main  stone  piers  are  at 
the  water’s  edge,  and  support  the  ends  of  the 
great  spans  crossing  the  river.  These  two  of 
course  are  of  the  most  solid  kind.  Each  is  of 
granite,  29  feet  wide  by  17  feet  thick,  and  no  less 
than  190  feet  from  foundation  to  summit.  It 
is,  however,  on  the  main  pier,  in  the  centre 
of  the  river,  on  which  both  the  great  spans 
rest,  that  all  the  pressure  and  vibration  comes, 
and  for  this  was  required  a tower  of  such  pro- 
portions that  nothing  short  of  the  solid  rock  itscl! 
would  suffice  for  its  foundation.  But  to  reach  this 
was  a matter  of  no  ordinary  difficulty,  inasmuch  as 
some  70  feet  of  sea  water,  with  20  feet  of  mud  and 
concrete  gravel,  lay  between  Mr.  Bruuel  and  the 


scribed  as  being  made  on  the  principle  of  a double 
bow.  The  lower  how  is  of  chains,  carrj’ing  the 
roadway  ; the  upper  is  a tube  of  wrought  iron,  to 
which  the  lower  is  attached  by  powerful  supports. 
Thus  a great  weight  on  the  lower  bow  only  tends- 
to  give  additional  support  hy  straightening  the 
upper,  and  viee  versa  ; each,  in  fact,  counteracts 
the  effect  of  the  other,  so  that  there  is  no  lateral 
thrust  from  either  side,  au  indispensable  requisite 
where  no  buttresses  could  be  erected  to  resist  it. 
Each  arched  tube  is  elliptical  in  form,  being  12 
feet  by  17  feet,  and  both  are  made  thronghout 
of  inch  boiler-plate.  At  intervals  of  20  feet 
the  insides  are  wrought-irou  diaphragpns,  with 
tie-rods  and  angle-irons  throughout  their  entire 
iengtli.  The  curve  of  the  arched  tube  is  28  feet, 
and  the  tension  cliains  of  the  lower  how  are  of 
course  the  same.  The  double  chains  are  exactly 
similar  in  principle  to  those  of  an  ordinary  sus- 
penslon-hriclge,  only,  instead  of  each  link  being- 
composed  of  seven  and  eight  b.ars,  those  at  Saltash 
are  of  fourteen  and  fifteen  bars,  each  bar  being 
1 inch  thick  and  6 inches  broad,  and  each  linTf 
having  been  tested  with  a strain  of  foni"  tons  to- 
the  inch.  Both  the  chains  and  tubes  are  bound 
together  by  wrought-iron  trusses  to  c.acli  other. 
The  spans  before  being  lifted  were  tested  with  a 
strain  (including  their  own  weight)  of  2,300  tons. 
When  the  whole  bridge  takes  its  bearing,  the  pres- 
sure on  the  ceutre  pier  foundation  will  be  more  than 
eight  tons  to  the  foot.  The  total  quantity  of 
wrought  iron  used  has  been  2,700  tons;  of  cast 
iron,  1,300  tons  ; of  masonry  and  brickwork,  17,000 
cubic  yards;  and  about  14,000  cubic  feet  of 
timber. 


ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

At  a general  meeting  of  the  members  held  oii' 
the  2ud  of  May,  the  following  were  elected  office- 
bearers for  the  year  ensuing : — President,  E»\rl 
de  Grey.  Vice-presidents,  Messrs.  H.  Ashton,. 
R.  C.  Hussey,  aud  George  Godwin.  Honorary 
Secretaries,  Messrs.  C.  C.  Nelson  and  T.  H.  Lewis, 
Honorary  Secretary  for  Foreign  Correspondence, 
Mr.  T.  C.  Penrose.  Ordinary  Members  of  Council, 
Messrs.  F.  J.  Francis,  G.  Morgan,  W.  W.  Pocock, 
F.  W.  Porter,  R.  L.  Houmieu,  J.  P.  St.  Anbyn, 
J.  H.  Stevens,  S.  S.  Teulou,  G.  Vulliamy,  G.  B, 
Wiliiaras.  Treasurer,  Sir  W.  R.  Farquhar,  hart. 
Honorary  Solicitor,  Mr.  W.  L.  Donaldson.  Audi- 
tors, Fellow  Mr.  J.  Tarring;  Associate  Mr.  A.  H. 
Moraiit. 

Mr.  M.  Digby  'W’'yatt,  in  resigning  the  office  of 
honorary  secretary,  has  addressed  a letter  to  the 
members  of  the  Institute,  wherein  he  says, — 

“In  announcing  the  fact  of  my  retirement,  I desire  to 
express,  to  each  one  alike  and  to  all  of  the  members  of 
the  Institute,  my  gratitude  for  the  kindness  and  courtesy, 
the  support  and  forbearance,  with  wliich  my  humble 
endeavours  to  be  useful  have  been  invariably  received. 

For  my  lute  colleagues,  to  whose  long  and  arduous, 
labours  my  comparative  inaction  has  oftei  ed  but  a poor 
contrast,  I shall  ever  cherish  sentiments  of  the  warmest 
regard  and  esteem,— sentiments  in  which  I may,  I do  not 
doubt,  coiiMently  reckon  upon  the  sympathy  of  all  well- 
wishers  to  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  than 
whom  none  can  be  more  zealous  than  is— Dear  Sir,  yoius 
truly,  M.  Dicey  Wyatt.” 
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THE  BUILDER, 


[May  7,  1859, 


The  zeal,  ability,  and  good-will  with  which 
Mr.  Wyatt  has  discharged  the  duties  of  the  office 
for  the  last  three  years  will  be  admitted  with 
feelings  of  thankfulness  by  all  who  have  been  con- 
nected with  the  Institute  during  that  time.  Let 
us  say  the  same  thing  of  one  who  has  worked  even 
longer  in  the  same  capacity,  and  still  consents  to 
ilo  so,— Mr.  C.  C.  Nelson.  Mr.  Nelson  devotes  an 
amount  of  time  and  labour  to  the  duties  of  the 
office  whicli  could  not  be  expected  from  any 
liouorary  officer. 


THE  CHARTER  AND  BY-LAWS  OF  THE 
ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 


Institute,  as  at  present  constituted,  does  not  fairly  repre- 
sent the  whole  profession,  I think  the  fact  that  other 
architectural  societies  have  beeu  organized  within  the 
last  few  years,  with  kindred  objects  in  view  to  those  of 
the  Institute,  but  independent  of,  and  in  a more  or  less 
degree  antagonistic  to,  that  body,  is  pretty'  good  proof  of 
the  correctness  of  my  statement.  Eor  example,  the 
Architectural  Association  and  the  Architectural  Exhibi- 
tion. Now  both  of  these  Societies,  by  their  formation, 
and  more  particularly  by  the  success  wUh  which  the 
efforts  of  each  have  been  attended,  sufficiently  prove 
that  there  existed  a necessity  for  their  being  established, 
and  that  they  supplied  a want  of  the  profession  which  the 
promoters  of  each  Society  clearly  saw  existed,  but  which 
the  Institute,  although  it  was  certainly  Us  duty  to  do  so, 
failed  to  recognize.  And  I may  remark  further,  that  I 
know  (having  been  actively  eoiiiiected  with  both)  that  the 
promoters  of  each  Society  felt  that  it  was  next  to  impos- 
sible to  carry  out  the  objects  contemplated  by  either 
within  the  Institute;  and  although  I .should  be  sorry  to 
say  that  the  societie>l  mentioned  were  established  in  a 
spirit  of  rivalry  to  the  Institute,  st'll  I do  venture  to  assert 
that  it  was  from  the  strong  conviction  on  the  part  of  the 


A LETTER  on  the  above  subject  has  been 
aildressed  by  Mr.  Charles  Lray  to  Mr.  C.  C.  Aelson,  . p^ornnicrs  of  both  the  Association  and  the  Exlnlntmu. 

honorary  secretary  of  the  Royal  Institute  of ! that  the  management  of  the  Institute  was  of  too  e.\clusive 

British  Architect,,  and  at  the  request  of  the  writer  c«r^»  exr=«  the 

we  publish  the  material  part  of  it.  -Mr- txraj,  of  both  as 

after  pointing  out  that  be  considers  the  time  h:is  ' independent  societies. 

c n.,/i  ir  is  useless  now  to  contend,  as  it  was  urged  at  the 


arrived  for  a revision  of  the  charter  and  laws  ofj 


1.1-  T i.-,.  1 tv,  t 1 ,1 rs.,  t-,.  cl  n time  of  theformationof  the  Association,  that  the  students’ 

the  Institute,  and  that  he  desires  to  obtain  ^ or  at  lca>t  the  students’ and  Asso- 

revision  of  the  existing  laws  of  the  Institute,  to  j ciates’  class  combined,  amply  provhled  all  that  the  Asso- 
be  carried  out  under  the  auspices  and  with  the  | ciation  promised  to  supply  ; and  that  the  existence  of  an 

/>  11  f*  ^ 1 *1  „ I iridenenilent  societv.  such  as  the  Association  became,  was 

full  concurrence  of  the  members  tbemsches,  spirit  of  rivalry 

says  : — I between  the  elder  and  younger  members  of  the  profession. 

„ . . - , j » 1 -I  • -I  n,.,  .iif.,...,  ^ H is  not,  however,  my  object  now  to  enter  upon  an 

Bui.  before  I proceed  to  desenbe  ■"  dchtd  the  edem-  d Aesociotion.  to  weary  you  with  .a  Id.tory 

tions  which  I have  to  suggest  should  be  made  m the  , - ••  " •• 

existing  laws  of  the  Institute,  I presume  that  yon  will,  to 
a certain  extent  at  least,  deem  it  incumbent  upon  me 


to  show  cause,  as  the  lawyers  have  it,  upon  what  ground; 

1 form  the  opinion  that  a modiftcation  of  the  existing 
laws  of  the  Institute  is  necessary,  and  how  that  body, 
with  its  present  constitution,  fails  fairly  to  represent  all 
classes  of  the  architectural  profession. 

Firstly,  then.  1 imagine  it  to  be  the  invidious,  and,  to 
my  mind,  unfair  distinction  which  is  so  rigidly  preserved 
in  the  management  of  the  Institute  between  the  two 
principal  classes  of  its  members, — the  Fellows  and  Asso- 
ciates ; and  the  fact  that  the  class  of  Fellows  monopolize 
the  management  of  the  Institute  to  the  total  exclusion  of 
that  of  the  Associates,  is  in  my  opinion  a very  reasonable 
ground  of  complaint  against  the  Institute,  as  it  at  present 
exists.  Now  both  these  classes,  be  it  remembered,  are 
composed  chiefly  of  practising  architects  '.the  list  of 
members  for  the  present  year  shows  that  three  fourths  of 
tiie  class  of  Associates  are  practising  architects),  of  men 
who,  outside  the  walls  of  the  Institute,  in  matters  of 
ordinary  business  and  ui  the  management  of  other 
societies  connected  with  our  profession,  meet  and  vote 
totally  irrespective  of  their  degrees  of  membership  in  the 
Institute,  on  terms  of  the  most  perfect  equality,  and  tliat 
too  without  a question  being  asked. 

To  give  a practical  illustration  of  this,  I will  mention 
a circumstance  in  my  own  knowledge,  of  a matter  of 
business  in  dispute  between  two  architects,  both  Fellow; 
of  the  Institute,  and  recently  referred  by  them  to  arbi 
trators  ; and  as  if  to  furnish  me  with  about  as  good  ai 
argument  as  possible  to  establish  my  case,  the  two  archi- 
tects in  question  agreed  to  appoii.t  a third  as  arbitrator 
between  them  (and  I presume  it  was  done  deliberately), 
who,  although  he  is  to  decide  the  matter  in  dispute 
between  them,  is  himself  only  an  Associate,  and  con- 
sequently, if  the  present  constitution  be  a proper  one, 
occupies  only  a subordinate  position  in  his  profession  to 
these  two  architects,  upon  whose  conflicting  opinions 
he  is  deputed  by  their  mutual  consent  to  deliver  a binding 
judgment. 

Now  could  anything  be  more  absurd  than  the  case  I 
have  cited  r (and  I presume  it  is  not  an  isolated  one),  for 
here  we  have  two  architects  occupying  the  rank  of 
Fellows  within  the  Institute,  deliberately  deferring  to  the 
judgment  of  another  architect,  who  only  possesses  the 
subordinate  rank  of  Associate  within  that  body,  and  who 
by  the  laws  is  actually  excluded  from  voting  upon  the 
simple  question  of  aii  adjournment  of  its  meetings  (see 
the  caution  to  Associates  given  by  the  chairman  at  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  Institute,  as  reported). 

The  gist  of  my  complaint  is,  tlien,  that  the  younger  men 
of  the  profession  (and  I,  as  one  of  them,  address  myself  to 
you}— those  who  are  represented  by  the  Associates  of  the 
Institute— have  not  within  that  body  tlie  position  and  pri- 
vileges which  rightfully  belong  to  them,  ami  by  the  charter 
are  kept  in  too  subordinate  a position,  ever  to  expect 
tfrem  heartily  to  co-operate  in  promoting  any  scheme  cal- 
culated to  advance  its  interests  as  at  present  constituted ; 
and,  in  writing  to  you  thus,  I know  that  I accurately  ex 
press  the  sentiments  of  many  of  the  Associates  of  the 
Institute  with  whom  I am  acquainted  j while,  on  the  other 
hand,  1 knowthat  thereareothers— andlheyarenot  afew — 
who  purposely-  decline  to  connect  themselves  with  that 
body  at  all,  considering,  and  justly  so,  that,  as  practising 
architects,  or  fully  qualified  to  act  as  such,  they  would  lose 
caste  if  they  joined  the  Institute  in  the  subordinate  capn- 
aty  of  Associates,  the  charter  debarring  them  from  claim- 
iug  the  advantages  and  privileges  of  full  membership. 

Now  there  would  be  no  great  objection  to  the  existing 
arrangement  of  degrees  of  membership  in  the  Institute, 
if  the  distinction  could  be  maintained  on  a guaranteed 
claim  of  superiority  of  the  one  class  over  the  other ; but 
when  it  is  notorious  that  the  only  additional  qualification 
required  to  become  a Fellow  of  the  Institute,  instead  of 
an  Associate,  is  that  he  shall  have  been  engaged  as  a 
principal  for  at  least  seven  years,  and  the  payment  of  an 
increa.sed  subscription  which,  by  the  way,  is  often  a tax 
on  the  usually  poor  purses  of  our  brethren),  it  appears 
to  me  monstrously  unjust  to  deny  to  another  member  of 
the  profession,  less  fortunate,  perhaps,  in  being  unable  to 
provide  the  requisite  pecuniary  qualification,  but  not 
necessarily  less  qualified  as  an  architect,  equal  rank 
among  his  compeers,  simply  because  he  has  only  a narrow 
balance  at  his  banker’s,  or  has  not  had  the  good  luck  to 
enable  him  to  mount  a brass  plate  on  his  door,  dubbing 
himself  architect  and  surveyor  for  seven  years.  For,  after 
all,  and  1 urge  it  as  a strong  point  in  my  case,  it  is  good 
fortune,— id  wf , good  connections  and  property,— that  has, 
in  nine  cases  ont  of  ten,  more  to  do  with  providing  the 
necessary  qualification  provided  by  the  charter  for  an 
architect  to  assume  the  rank  of  Fellow  above  that  of 
Associate,  than  anything  else. 

And  then,  again,  in  support  of  my  assertion  that  the 


of  it:  but  I camiot  help  comparing  the  small  amount  of 
benefit  conferred  on  the  younger  members  of  the  profes- 
sion by  the  Institute,  by  its  students’  and  Associates’ 
class,  and  the  advantages  which  have  accrued  to  them 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  Association:  ami  I 
wilt  venture  to  say,  that  while  it  would  be  a (lifficult 
matter  to  find  half-a-dozen  young  men  who,  as  students, 
ever  obtained  any  substantial  benefits  from  the  former  in 
the  way  of  advancing  them  in  their  studies ; you  will, 
on  the  other  hand,  rarely  meet  with  a young  architect 
who  has  belonged  to  the  Association  hut  would  readily 
admit,  if  questioned,  that  it  is  to  the  benefits  he  derived 
when  a student  by  attending  the  class  of  design  of  the 
Association,  and  the  opportunities  atTorded  him  there  for 
the  free  and  unrestrained  discussion  of  all  subjects  con- 
nected with  our  art,  that  he  is  to  a considerable  extent  at 
least  indebted  for  much  of  the  knowledge  lie  has  attained, 
apart  from  his  private  studies. 

I have  referred  also  to  the  Architectural  Exhibition,  and 
to  the  fact  that  that  society,  like  the  Association,  was 
established,  and  has  been  conducted  ever  since,  quite 
independent  of  the  control  of  the  Institute.  Now,  surely 
it  was  the  province  of  that  body,  as  the  leading  society  of 
the  profession  and  witii  funds  at  its  command,  to  have 
taken  the  initiative  in  the  establishment  of  such  an  im- 
portant undertaking  as  the  Exhibition;  but  instead  of 
doing  so,  it  was  content  to  leave  the  matter  entirely  in 
the  hands  of  the  junior  society  (for  the  credit  of  the  first 
step  towards  the  establishment  of  the  Exhibition  is  wholly 
due  to  the  Association),  and  never,  to  my  knowledge, 
afforded  the  slightest  a.ssistance  to  the  scheme,  either  by- 
contributions  to  its  funds,  or  by  the  offer  of  co-operation 
at  the  time  when  such  assistance  was  most  needed,  and 
would  have  been  in  a corresponding  degree  appreciated  ; 
in  short,  until  the  success  of  the  Exhibition  became  a 
ccrtauitv,  and  it  was  no  longer  possible  or  prudent  to 
ignore  the  existence  of  it,  the  Institute  studiously  avoided 
recognizing  it,  and  it  is  not  without  significance  that  up 
to  this  very  time  it  has  never  officially  contributed  to  its 
funds.  , , 

Further,  when  the  Institute  has  taken  ni  hand  with 
apparent  goodwill  the  consideration  of  questions  affecting 
the  general  interests  of  the  profession,  it  has  somehow  or 
other  been  singularly  unfortunato  in  its  treatment  of 
them,  and  its  deliberations  have  been  singularly  barren  of 
results  ; and  for  the  good  that  has  ever  accrued  from  the 
cogitations  of  the  Institute  upon  sucli  matters,  the  mcni- 
bers  of  that  body  might  as  well  have  left  the  consideration 
of  them  alone.  Take,  for  example,  the  subject  of  archi- 
tectural competitions  and  the  diploma  que'tion:  upon 
bjth  of  these  subjects  the  members  have  sat  in  solemn 
conclave,  and  have  attempted  (sincerely,  it  is  to  be  pre- 
sumed) to  And  a satisfactory  solution  to  the  difficulties 
each  case  presented,  but  with  what  results  it  is  needless 
now  to  dilate  upon  : suffice  it  to  say,  that  both  questions 
arc  now  about  as  far  from  practical  solution  as  when  the 
Institute  first  took  them  in  h.mi'l.  Now  surely,  if  your 
society  did  fairly  represent  the  profession  as  it  ought  to 
do,  the  very  least  that  could  be  expected  from  it  is  that  it 
should  he  able  authoritatively  to  solve  such  simple  ques- 
tions  as  these,  and  be  able,  when  bo  deciding  them,  to 
secure  the  hearty  concurrence  of  all  the  members  of  the 
profession.  • • • 

This  brings  me  to  describe  in  detail  the  alterations  I 
have  to  propose  in  the  existing  laws  of  the  Institute,  with 
the  view  of  rendering  it  worthy  the  position  it  ought  to 
occupy  as  the  incorporated  society  of  our  profession  : — 


Kai 


That  the  existing  name  of  ’’  The  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects  ” be  retained. 

Classes  of  ^lembers. 

Tliat  the  class  of  Associates  be  abolished,  and  all  the 
by-laws  and  regulations  relating  to  this  class  of  members 
be  repealed.  . - .. 

That  the  Institute  of  British  Architects  shall  for  the 
future  consist  of  only  two  classes  of  members,  to  be 
respectively  called  Fellows  and  Honorary  Fellows. 

(Notc,  ThattheclassofFellows.whcnre-orgamzed,  shall 

enjoy  all  the  privileges  and  advantages  now  possessed  by 
the  present  class  of  Fellows.) 

Qual'Jicittion  of  Members. 

That  all  the  members  of  the  class  of  Associates  shall  be 

eligible  as  Fellows  without  re-election. 

That  all  persons  engaged  in  the  practice  of  architecture 
as  principals,  on  the  recommendation  of  two  Fellows,  shall 
be  eligible  for  election  as  Fellows. 

That  all  other  persons  engaged  in  the  study  of  archi- 
tecture for  at  least  seven  years,  and  having  attained  the 
age  of  twenty-four  years,  on  the  recommendation  of  two 
Fellows  shall'be  eligible  for  election  as  Fellows. 

(Note.  That,  alter  one  year  from  the  present  date,  all 
persons,  whether  engaged  in  the  practice  of  architecture 


as  principals,  or  simply  engaged  in  the  study  of  archi- 
tecture, wishing  to  become  Fellows,  shall,  before  becoming 
eligible  for  election  as  such,  undergo  an  examination  as  to 
their  qualifications,  before  a board  of  examiners,  to  be 
appointed  by  the  council  for  the  purpose.) 

That  the  class  of  Honorary  Fellows  be  adrnitted  as 
members  of  the  Institute  on  tlic  terms  and  conditions  as 
determined  by  the  present  charter  and  by-laws. 

That  the  existing  class  of  students  be  preserved, 
lhat,  from  the  present  time,  it  shall  be  obligatory  for 
all  persons  engaged  in  the  study  of  architecture,  now 
under  tw'enty-one  years  of  age,  to  belong  to  it  for  at  least 
two  years  before  they  shall  be  eligible  for  election  as 
Fellows. 

That  all  students,  in  addition  to  furnishing  the  recom- 
menrlatii'ii  of  two  Fellows,  shall  undergo  an  e.vaminalioti 
as  to  their  qualifications  before  they  shall  be  eligible  lor 
nomination  and  election  a'l  Fellows. 

That  the  several  forms  for  the  admission  of  members 
sot  forth  in  the  present  by-laws  of  the  Institute  be 
modified  so  as  to  accord  with  the  amended  laws. 

That,  from  the  J.st  of  November,  iSfio,  no  person  shall 
be  eligible  for  election  as  Fellow,  on  any  pretence  what- 
ever, unless  he  has  prcviouslvpa'^scd  nil  examination  before 
the  Board  of  Examiners  as  to  his  qualifications  to  practise 
an  architect. 

The  Council. 

The  Council  of  the  Institute  shall,  besides  a President, 
three  Vice-Presidents,  and  two  Secretaries,  consist  of 
fifteen  other  members  of  the  class  cf  Fellows. 

Contributions  of  Members. 

That  the  contribution  of  each  Fellow,  residing  or  prac- 
tising in  Loudon,  or  within  ten  miles  of  the  General 
Po>t-oftice,  be  two  guineas  for  admission,  and  two  guineas 
for  annual  subscription ; or  he  may,  on  his  entrance,  com- 
pound for  his  contributions  by  the  payment  of  twenty 
guineas. 

Each  Fellow  residing  or  practising  at  a greater  distance 
than  ten  miles  from  the  General  Post-office  sh.all  pay  two 
guineas  for  admission,  and  one  guinea  for  annual  sub- 
scription, or  he  mav,  at  his  entrance,  compound  for  Ins 
contributions,  by  the  payment  of  ten  guineas provided 
always  that  should  a member,  after  having  paid,  by  com- 
position,  practise  or  come  to  reside  in  the  London  dis- 
trict, he  shall  pay  such  additional  sum  as  shall  make  up 
the  same  amount  as  he  would  have  to  pay  as  a composition 
in  the  event  of  his  having  been  resident  or  practising  lu 
London  at  the  time  of  his  election ; and  if  he  should  not 
have  compounded  for  liis  annual  contributions,  he  shall 
pay  the  annual  subscription  of  two  guineas  as  a Loudon 
member.  . . 

That  the  contribution  of  each  student  shall  be  hall  a 
guinea  per  annum.  ^ ^ 

That  all  other  by-laws  of  the  Institute  as  to  the 
council,  officers,  property  of  the  Institute,  nieetings, 
altering  of  by-laws,  committees’  adjudication  of  medals 
and  premiums,  donations  and  bequests,  remain  in  force 
as  at  present.  . . ,,  ... 

Having  described  to  you  in  detail  the  alterations  which 
I suggest  should  be  made  in  the  charter  and  by-law(sof 
the  Institute,  1 will  conclude  my  letter  to  you  bybnefiy 
showing  the  advantages  I imagine  wifi  accrue  to  the  pro- 
fession and  to  the  Institute  by  the  adoption  of  my  pro- 
posals. Firstly,  then,  by  the  abolition  of  the  class  of 
Associates,  and  reducing  the  members  to  one  iiiiunrm 
class,  an  opportunity  will  be  afforded  for  materially 
increasin'^  the  list  of  members;  and  I imagine  it  may 
be  reasonably  anticipated  that  every  architect  now  pr\c- 
tising  as  a principal,  and  every  other  member  of  the  pro- 
fession eligible  as  such,  will  at  once  qualify  as  a Fellow, 
and  instead  of  the  3U0  members  of  all  grades  of  the  pro- 
fession now  belongvngto  the  Institute,  the  roll  of  members 
will  be  increased  at  least  three-told;  and  that  limiting 
tlie  time  to  one  year  for  all  eligible  members  of  the  pro- 
fession to  qiialiiy  as  Fellows,  without  examination,  will 
insure  the  immediate  rise  in  the  number  of  members  I 
luUiclpatc.  And  although  I am  not  unmindful  of  the 
danger  of  indiscriminately  admitting  persons  to  respon- 
sible membership,  still  I think  that,  by  taking  the  pre- 
caution to  require  the  recommendation  of  two  Fellows 
before  a new  member  can  be  eligible  fur  election,  no  very 
"rcat  injury  need  be  apprehended;  aud  the  evil,  if  any 
should  result,  would  be  amply  compensated  for  in  the 
fact  that  after  a very  limited  period,  an  examination  as  to 
qualification  would  be  an  additioual  guarantee  to  the 
mere  personal  recommendation  of  two  fellows  for  auims- 
;iou  to  membership.  And  I venture  to  think  that  the  In- 
stitute, becoming  a society  to  which  it  will  be  morady,  if 
not  legally  compulsory,  for  all  architects  to  belong  and, 
a*  a condition  of  membership,  an  examination  as  to  quMi- 
fication  becoming  necessary),  a very  close  approximation 
to  a solution  of  the  diploma  question  will  be  attained  ; 
and  also,  by  gaining  as  members  the  whole  proles- 
sion,— as  1 imagine,  with  trifling  exceptions,  the  whole 
profession  will  give  in  their  adhesion,— the  Institute  will, 
with  comparative  case,  be  able  to  legislate  authoritatively 
upon  many  questions  which  now  agitate  the  architectural 
world,  aud  which  they  are  now  powerless  to  solve ; and 
from  the  fact  that  all  classes  of  the  profession  will  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree  have  a voice  in  the  discussions  of 
the  Institute,  that  body  will  be  able  to  insure  respect 
to  its  decisions.  I tliink.  also,  that  by  increasing  the 
number  of  members  sufficiently  to  admit  with  safety  a 
reduction  of  the  subscription  of  members  by  oiie-lialf 
without  dccrea'.ing  inateria  ly,  if  at  all,  the  total  receipts 
of  the  society,  which  are  apparently  more  than  sufficient 
for  present  purposes,  " -.u i .-cf  „..n 

secured.  * 


PULBOROUGH,  SUSSEX. 

On  Weduesdiiy,  tlie  27th  April,  the  parish 
church  was  re-opened,  after  having  undergone  a 
refitting  and  restoration  in  the  interior.  The 
galleries  with  which  it  was  crowded  have  been  re- 
moved, the  tower  at  the  west  end  has  had  its  fine 
arch  re-opened,  and  the  chancel,  which  the 
arrangements  of  the  last  alterations  had  shut  off 
from  the  church,  by  erecting  a pulpit,  with  huge 
“ parabolic  ” sounding-board,  like  a fan,  in  the 
centre  of  the  chancel  arch,  has  again  been  united 
to  the  church.  The  new  seating  is  of  deal,  stained. 
The  pulpit  and  desk  are  of  oak,  with  a stone  base 
to  the  former.  The  chancel  is  paved  with  Min- 
ton’s tiles.  Within  the  communion  rail,  a pattern 
I has  been  devised,  to  allude  to  the  words  of  the 
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84'th  Psiilm,  “The  sparrow  }iatli  found  her  an 
house,  and  the  swallow  a nest,  where  she  may  lay 
her  young ; even  Thy  altars,  0 Lord  of  Hosts.” 
The  masonry  throughout  has  been  cleaned  from 
the  many  coats  of  whitewash,  and  the  result  has 
has  been  to  give  a dignity  to  the  church  which 
few  could  have  discerned  in  its  late  dress.  Some 
good  .stained  glass,  by  Messrs.  Lavers  and  Ihirraud, 
of  London,  has  been  placed  in  the  triplet  window, 
in  the  east  end  of  the  chancel;  and  another  small 
stained  glass  window,  the  gift  of  a friend,  has  also 
been  placed  in  the  church.  Accommodation  is 
now  afforded  for  about  500  per.sons.  Tlie  cost  of 
the  works  has  been  about  700^.  including  the 
stained  glass.  The  wnrl;  has  been  very  satisfac- 
torily e.vecuted  by  Mr.  IJusbby,  of  Jnttlehampton. 
Mr.  Gordon  M.  ILlls,  of  London,  is  the  arcliitect. 
7 he  organ  has  been  successfully  converted  to  a 
hnger-organ,  and  enlarged  by  Mr.  Cobby,  of 
Hognor,  and  now  stands  on  the  floor,  at  the  side 
of  the  chancel. 

Tliis  concludes  a series  of  works  undertaken  by 
Itev.  W.  Sinclair,  the  rector,  in  this  pari.sh. 
^Vitliin  two  years  a schoolfor  120  children,  with  a 
master’s  residence,  has  been  erected  in  the  village, 
at  a cost  of  about  l,000f. ; and  two  schools,  in  out- 
lying Ijainlets,  at  a cost  of  500/.  and  350/.  All 
these  are  in  full  operation,  and  the  two  hist  arc 
used  for  divine  service  once  on  the  Sunday.  They 
have  been  executed  by  Mr.  Dewdney,  of  Horsham, 
and  Mr.  Hollish,  of  i’nlborougb,  under  the  same 
architect  as  the  church. 


METROPOLITAN  HOARD  OF  WORKS. 

rEOPOSEl>  APPLICATION  TO  PARLIAMENT  POll 
WAYS  AND  ME.\N3. 

^Tjte  chairman  of  the  Metropolifau  Board  of 
'W  orks,  Mr.  Thwaites,  has  issued  a ])rinted  circular 
to  the  metropolitan  lileinbers  of  Parliament  and 
others,  of  which  the  following  is  an  abstract : — 

Finding  it  either  impracticable,  or  an  undue 
aggravation  of  the  existing  burdens  of  the  rate- 
payers, to  raise,  by  means  of  direct  rates,  imposed 
chiefly  on  house  property,  the  sums  required  for 
effecting  the  extensive  public  works  demanded  by 
the  requirements  of  the  metropolis,  the  Board 
deem  it  their  duty  to  bring  their  claims  under  the 
notice  of  the  Government  and  of  Parliament, 
praying  for  that  addition  to  their  pecuniary 
resources  to  which  they  consider  themselves  justly 
entitled,  on  behalf  of  the  ratepayers  whom  they 
represent. 

Ihcy  propose,  first  of  all,  to  represent  their 
position  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and 
endeavour  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  Government 
to  such  measures  of  relief  as  in  the  result  may  he 
considered  just  and  expedient. 

The  estimated  net  cost  of  the  works  ordered  by 
the  Board  and  now  in  progress  for  the  formation 
of  new  thoroughfares  and  other  objects, — in  addi- 
tion to  the  main  drainage,  for  which  the  Board  are 
empowered  to  raise  3,000,000/.— exceeds  500,000/. 
They  are  also  looked  to  for  the  disbursement  of 
other  heavy  sums,  such  as  216,820/.  for  a park  to 
Finsbury. 

A Pai-liamentary  return  shows  the  amount 
levied  by  rates  in  1857,  exclusive  of  certain 
parishes  and  localities  which  made  no  return  to 
have  been  1,317,893/.  12s.  8^d.  Tins,  however, 
does  not  include  the  main  drainage  rate  of  3d.  in 
the  pound,  and  the  total  annual  sum  raised  hv 
rates  in  the  metropolis  would,  probably,  not  fail 
far  short  of  2,000,000/. 

_ The  Board  consider  it  obvious  that  no  addi- 
tional taxation  ought  to  be  cast  upon  the  rate- 
payers without  the  most  pressing  necessity,  and 
they  believe  that  no  adequate  grounds  can  be 
urged  for  imposing  the  whole  cost  of  public  im- 
provements upon  the  rates  of  the  metropolis. 
Ihoy  are  perfectly  willing,  however,  that  the  cost 
of  works  of  a local  character,  such  as  the  ordinary 
sewei’age  and  drainage,  and  even  the  intercepting 
drainage  works,  as  well  as  paving  and  road- 
making, should  be  provided  for  out  of  rates. 

But  very  diflerent  considerations  apply  to  vast 
and  costly  works  such  as  the  Thames  embank- 
ment, the  formation  of  parks,  and  the  making  of 
new  aiid  spacious  thoroughfares,  to  meet  the 
^igencies  of  a city  which  is  at  once  the  seat  of 
the  Imperial  Government  and  the  centre  of  the 
commerce  of  the  world. 

The  position  of  the  Board,  therefore,  is  this,— 
they  have  vast  obligations  cast  upon  them  bv 
recent  changes  m the  law,  and  they  possess  no 
corporate  funds  : practically,  there  is  a limit  to  the 
sums  which  can  he  raised  by  rates,  and  to  meet 


tliey  in  a situation,  to  propose  any  new  tax,  it 
remains  for  them  to  urge  their  claim  to  those 
amongst  existing  imposts  which  might  he  made 
available,  for  the  objects  which  liave  been  described, 
with^the  least  detriment  to  the  ratepayers  and  the 
public  in  general.  The  duties  wliich  appear  to 
the  Board  to  present  this  characteristic  are  those 
on  hackney  carriages,  and  the  whole  or  a part  of 
those  levied  on  coals  in  the  metropolitan  district. 
The  amount  of  duty  charged  in  the  metropolitan 
districts  on  hackney  carriages  alone  is  80,368/. 
The  coal  duty  yields  233,000/.  It  was  originally 
imposed  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a coal 
market,  and  was  continued  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  “providing  a fund  for  the  opening  of  poor 
and  densely-populated  districts  in  the  metropolis, 
or  for  keeping  open  spaces  iu  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  same,  as  a means  of  promoting  the 
public  convenience,  recreation,  and  health.” 

One  thing,  adds  ilr.  Thwaites,  is  undoubted,  and 
that  is,  that  the  longer  the  task  they  have  toper- 
form  is  delayed,  the  greater  will  be  the  difficulties 
attending  its  execution  ; and  those  incur  a heavy 
responsibility  who,  in  presence  of  the  evils  which 
surround  them,  defer  promptly  grappling  with 
the  miscliief,  and  thus  offer  serious  impediments 
to  the  adoption  of  eflectual  remedial  measures 
adapted  to  the  exigencies  of  the  case.  They 
therefore  ask  for  the  active  support  of  the  metro- 
politan ineiubcrs  to  the  steps  contemplated— 
namely,  the  application  to  Government  and  Par- 
liament for  ways  and  means. 


COSIPETITION. 


HurnJci/  Clock  Thicer.  — Ninety-two  designs 
were  submitted  in  competition  for  this  building. 
The  first  jmemium  was  awarded  to  Messrs. 
Bellamy  and  Hardy,  architects,  Lincoln,  who 
have  been  employed  to  carry  out  their  design, 
The  second  premium  was  awarded  to  Mr.  W.  H, 
Nash,  architect,  Reading. 


these  oMgations  it  wonM  be  necckary  to  ,>ass 
raat  limit.  Under  these  circumstances  they  feel 
tliey  are  entitled  to  apply  to  the  Legislature  for 
aid;  and  as  they  are  not  called  upon,  neither  are 


STAINED  GLASS. 

irandstocrih. — Messrs.  Tliomas  Baillie  and  Co. 
of  London,  have  just  completed  and  fixed  up  in 
the  chancel  of  All  Saints’  Churcli,  Wandsworth,  a 
new  stained  window,  “ The  Transfiguration”  (by 
subscription  of  tlio  congregation).  The  group 
includes  our  S.iviour,  Moses  and  Elias,  with  St. 
Peter,  St.  James,  and  St.  John;  in  the  border  of 
passion-flower  which  .surrounds  the  same,  arc  the 
figures  of  St.  JIatthew,  St.  Mark,  St.  Luke,  and 
St.  John,  with  medallions  containing  the  Lamb, 
A.O.,  and  I.H.S.,  with  text.  The  church  has  been 
closed  for  some  weeks,  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
viding additional  seats,  and  has  been  painted  and 
embellisbed ; the  whole  carried  out  by  Messrs. 
Nicholson  and  Sons,  builders,  of  Wandsworth. 
The  chui-cli  was  reopened  on  Good  Friday. 

Neiclury. — A new  stained  glass  eastern  window 
lias  been  put  up  in  the  restored  church  of 
Thatcham,  according  to  the  IReading  Mercuni. 
The  subjects  are— Ciirist  feeding  Five  Thousand, 
and  the  Manna  in  the  Wilderness;  The  Last 
Slipper,  and  the  Paschal  Lamb;  Tlie  Woman  of 
Samaria,  and  Moses  striking  the  Rock.  Two 
stained  glass  windows  are  to  be  added  prob.ably  to 
the  south  aisle  of  this  church. 

Blacklurn. — A memorial  window  lias  just  been 
placed  in  the  east  end  of  St.  Paul’s  Church  of  this 
town.  The  window  is  of  three  openings,  of  Grecian 
character.  In  the  centre  one,  which  is  dd-  feet 
wide,  is  represented  the  Conversion  of  Saul.  In 
the  background  is  seen  a distant  view  of  Damas- 
cus, the  whole  surrounded  with  a border.  Tlie 
subjects  occupying  the  two  side  openings  show 
forth  the  power  given  to  Paul  after  his  conversion  : 
on  the  left  he  is  represented  striking  Elymas 
blind;  and  on  the  right  he  is  raising  Eiitychus  to 
life.  The  artists  were  Messrs.  R.  B.  Edmuiidson 
and  Son. 


MONUxMENTAL. 

S’omejw/.— George  Reed,  Esq.  of  this 
town,  liaving  decided  upon  erecting  two  monu- 
ments to  the  memory  of  his  deceased  children, 
including  the  late  Major  Reed,  formerly  M.P.  for 
Abingdon,  and  major  in  the  Royal  Lfiiidon  Artll- 
lery, — one  to  be  placed  in  the  parish  church  of 
Burnham,  the  other  in  that  of  East  Brent,  of 
which  latter  place  he  is  the  Lord  of  the  Manor, — 
several  designs  were  submitted  for  inspection,  and 
the  one  cho.«Gn  is  that  of  Messrs.  Casentini  and 
Barnard,  modellers  and  sculptors,  of  Lambeth,  who 
arc  also  entrusted  with  the  execution  of  the  works, 
under  the  supervision  of  Jlr.  Robert  Salisbury, 
of  Burnham.  Tlie  two  mommients  will  be /i/c 
similes  of  each  oilier,  and  placed  against  the  wall. 
Hiey  will  he  French  Gothic  in  style,  about  12  by 
I feet  when  completed,  each  containing  a centre 
panel  or  tablet,  and  side  splays,  with  canopies, 
figures,  and  marble  columns,  each  splay  to  contain 
a niche,  in  which  will  be  a figure  representing 
Peace,  standing  2^^  feet  iu  height,  one  bearing  a 
palm,  the  other  a crown  of  laurels,  standing  on 
enriched  octagon  pedestals.  The  niches  are  to  ho 
gilded  ill  the  background,  and  separated  from  the 
centre  comp  irtment  with  polished  Purbeck  marble 
cokmius,  surinountcd  with  enriched  caps,  canopies, 
pinnacles,  crockets,  and  fuiials.  The  tablet,  wb'ch 
will  be  ol  statuary  marble,  is  much  larger  tlian  the 
side  splays,  and  will  be  surmounted  with  the 
family  crest  and  coat  of  arms  (also  in  statuary 
marble),  enriched  spandrils,  qnatrefoils,  filled  witli 
different  coloured  inarble.s,  and  finished  with  pin- 
nacles, crockets,  and  fiiiials,  to  correspond  with 
those  over  the  figures  ; the  whole  to  be  supported 
upon  an  enriched  corbel,  with  aprojecting  pendant 
at  each  intersection  in  a line  with  the  marble 
columns.  Caen  stone  will  be  used  for  the  work. 
The  cost  of  each  will  be  about  200/. 

Stephenson  Monument. — The  committee  have 
resolved  to  report  to  the  general  meeting  of  the 
subscribers,  to  ho  hold  in  Newcastle,  on  the  11th 
of  May,  inter  alia,  that  the  best  situ  for  the 
monument  is  on  the  triangular  space  at  the  junc- 
tion of  IVestgate-strect  with  Neville-street,  in 
case  the  as.sent  of  the  corporation  of  Newcastle 
can  be  obtained.  Tliey  recommend  that  Mr. 
Lough  should  be  invited  to  produce  a model  of  the 
statue  and  pedestal,  nr  other  accessories,  upon 
such  a scale  as  to  enable  them  to  speak  with  more 
confidence  upon  so  important  a question,  as  the 
selection  of  the  artist;  the  model  so  furnished  to 
be  .submitted  to  the  opinion  of  a committee  con- 
stituted of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  Lord 
Ruvensworth,  Sir  George  Grey,  Sir  William  Arm- 
strong, Mr.  Robert  Stephenson,  and  others.  The 
amount  subscribed  on  the  20th  April,  for  the 
monument,  was  4,856/.  2s. 


Bolton. — Messrs.  Edmundson  and  Son  have  also 
completed  and  fixed  a large  stained  glass  window 
in  the  chancel  of  the  Holy  Trinity  Church,  Bolton. 
The  window  is  of  nine  lights  wide,  and  two  tiers 
high,  with  tracery  above.  The  subjects  in  the 
principal  lights  are— Tlie  Birth,  Baptism  of  the 
Saviour,  Last  Supper,  Agony  in  the  Garden,  The 
Crucifixion,  Ascension,  and  Descent  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  with  suitable  texts  to  each.  The  canopy 
woi-k  is  so  arranged  as  to  form  three  lights  into 
one  panel,  which  contains  a subject  ruuulng  over 
the  three.  The  Pentecost  occupies  three  openings 
in  the  tracery,  and  four  others  are  filled  witli 
figures  of  the  evangelists  : the  remainder  is  filled 
up  with  scroll  ornament,  emblems,  monograms, 
and  texts. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 
Mancroft, — St.  Peter’s  church,  Mancroft,  has 
been  fitted  up  with  gas,  the  cost  defrayed  by  pri- 
vate subscriptions.  The  work  has  been  done  by 
Mr.  Pnnk.  The  standards  for  the  burners  are 
twenty-four  in  number,  eacli  comprising  four  lights. 
A spiral  shaft  rises  out  of  a fluted  column,  and  is 
surmounted  by  a perforated  coronet,  from  which 
spring  a straight  stem  and  three  brandies,  orna- 
mented with  oak  leaves  and  acorns.  The  fluted 
column  is  painted  a deep  blue,  and  the  rest  is  bur- 
nished. 

Bishop  Stortford, — The  new  church,  dedicated 
to  the  “ Holy  Trinity,”  has  been  consecrated.  It 
stands  south  of  what  visitors  to  Stortford  recog- 
nize as  “ the  town,”  in  a district  known  as  “ New 
Town,”  on  land  adjoining  the  New  Town  schools. 
It  is  built  of  Kentish  rag-stone,  in  the  Early 
English  style,  and  consists  of  nave,  chancel,  and 
transept,  containing  seats  and  vestry.  The  roof 
and  seats  are  stained  iu  imitation  of  oak.  Tlie 
total  cost  of  the  building  is  about  1,800/.  of  which 
sum  about  350/.  was  wanting  before  the  conse- 
cration. The  seats  arc  all  free.  The  architect 
was  Mr.  Clarke,  the  diocesan  architect,  whose 
plan.s  have  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  H.  W.  Youn<y, 
builder,  Bishop  Stortford. 

Newton  Abhott  {Devon). — The  foundation  of  a 
new  church,  to  be  dedicated  to  St.  Paul,  was  laid 
by  the  Earl  of  Devon,  on  the  26th  of  April,  on  a 
piece  of  ground  given  by  his  lordship  for  the  pur- 
pose, near  the  railway  station,  and  in  the  centre  of 
that  portion  of  an  estate  which  is  laid  out  for 
building  purposes.  There  are  already  a very  large 
number  of  houses  built  in  that  locality.  The 
church  has  been  designed  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Rowell,  of 
this  place,  architect.  The  style  will  be  Early 
English.  The  walls  will  be  of  grey  limestone  iu 
random  courses,  with  windows  and  dressings  of 
Bath  stone.  The  plan  is  cruciform,  consisting  of 
nave  with  north  and  south  porches,  transepts. 
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choir,  a.ul  sanctuary;  the  east  end  of  the  latter  ; Birkenhead,  h^  keen  consecrated.  ^ T_hj;_chnrch  is  I and  ^ ,,V“‘ 


choir,  and  sanctuary ; the  cast  end  ot  tne  arrer  communicate  uuth  them 

cr;TS  Ml  rni^f^lrg  on'ti::  mag-»“  » eplre  at  irs’^easi  cud.  .It  eras  huilt  hy  ilcssrsj  and  tl,c  only  door  from  their  room  ought  to  lead 
trusses  of  the  roof  of  the  tr.uisepts,  suruiouuted  hy 
a spire  covered  with  party-coloured  slates.  The 


roof  will  be  open,  showing  the  framing  of  the 
timbers,  and,  together  with  the  open  benches, 
prayer-desk,  and  pulpit,  will  be  of  stained  deal,  the 
latter  having  a stone  base.  The  floor  under  the 
benches  will  be  of  wood,  the  passages  of  the  nave 
and  the  whole  of  the  choir  and  sanctuary  of  tiles. 
The  contractors  for  the  portion  of  the  building 
intended  to  be  first  erected  (the  nave)  are  Messrs. 
Wilcox  and  Woodley,  of  Teignmoutb. 

Welch  Biclcnor. — The  description  of  the  re- 
built church  of  Welch  Bicknor,  quoted  recently 
in  our  columns  fi'om  the  Hereford  Times,  being,  it 


spire  a»,  no  cao^  -...U  I - .•  ---  “ V 

Jackson  and  the  late  Mr.  Mallaby,  at  a cost  of  [ immediately  into  court,  so  that  they  may  be 
•I'.oOOZ.  in  the  year  1815,  from  designs  by  placed  beyond  all  reach  of  external  mflueuce  when 


once  engaged  on  the  trial. 

5.  The  witnesses’  rooms  are  so  placed  with  the 
public  passages  between  them  and  the  court,  that 
no  possibility  occurs  of  secluding  this  clap  when 


Mr.  Charles  Verelst,  architect. The  foun- 

dation-stone of  a new  chapel  has  been  laid 
ill  Park-field,  Birkenhead,  for  the  Welsh 

Presbyterian  denomination,  or  Welsh  Calvinistic  ^ ^ - . . . 

Methodists.  Mr.  Thomas  Clegge  Thomas  is  the  necessary  to  prevent  bribery,  intimidation,  or 
architect,  and  Mr.  Isaac  Roberts,  of  Liverpool,  is  collusion,  to  say  nothing  of  the  distance  they  are 
the  contractor.  placed  from  the  witness-box  In  each  instance,  and 

Moseley. — The  first  stone  of  a new  church,  iheir  being  obliged  to  fight  their  way  through  the 
about  to  he  erected  at  King’s  Heath,  Moseley,  | public  to  get  to  their  station  in  court, 
has  been  laid.  The  church,  which  will  be  in  the  j (5.  T'i,e  female  witnesses’  room  is  placed  next  to 
Early  Decorated  style,  will  accommodate  -130  per- ! the  public  conveniences  and  urinals  in  each  in- 
our  -...-e.  - , SOM.  OO!!  is  estimated  to  cost  2,^01.  of  ulndi  gtauce. 

said  incorrect  wc  have  obtained  fresh  particu- , about  600Z.  yet  remain  to  be  collected,  lliearcui-,  ^ appears  to  be  hut  one  sheriff  s court ; 

lars  from  which  we  quote  as  far  as  our  limits  teefc  is  Mr.  Preedy,  of  Worcester,  and  the  con- 1 only  one  is  shown  on  the  plan.  The 

allow.  The  work  has  been  carried  out  at  the  joint : tractor  Mr.  L«aac  Clulee,  of  King’s  Norton.  ' other  required  in  the  particulars  cannot  he  over 

expenseoftheRev.J.  Burdon,  rector  of  ihe  parish,  I Sheffield.  — The  new  congregational  church, ' because  this  one  is  lighted  from  above.  _ Is 
and  Stephen  Allavvav  Esq.  of  Court  Field.  Welch  [ Cemetery-road,  is  now  near  to  the  root,  -tbe  as  well  asthe  jury-room  of  the  cnmmal 

Bicknor  is  a very  remote  spot,  unknown,  probably, ' committee,  says  the  local  Independent,  have  left  to  the  imagination  of  the  public? 

to  any  of  our  readers,  except  such  as  have  takJn  decided  on  having  the  spire  erected  at  once,  so  as  ij^ve  the  public  passage  intervening 

boat  from  Boss  to  Monmouth  in  search  of  the  i to  complete  the  plan  of  the  architect,  _Mr. ; the  court.  1 need 

beauties  of  the  ‘'Sylvan  Wye”:  moreover.  the'-Ioseph  James,  of  London.  Tiic  entire  cost  is  to  i say  bow  many  instances  occur  in  which  a 

population  is  very  small,  consisting  of  about  ninety  [ be  3,^/.  of  which  1,200/.  remain  to  he  prefer  to  he  beyond  the  reach  of  un- 
persons. The  church  consists  of  nave,  chancel,  | subscribed.  _ ' successful  suitors  or  their  friends, 

and  south  aisle,  the  west  end  of  which  is  terminated  I .perfj.— The  foundation-stone  of  a new  chapel , above  are  the  more  salient  defects  of  the 

IjCC  s,  or  ^ ic  f',, ) ,i„cin-n  . Knf.  tlinv  pT'e  sucli  as  atfect  the 

in  direct  con- 
issued  by  the  com- 
committeo  was- 

. 1 ^,auu..uuecki,  LUC  the  public  both 

Total  cost  estiuiated  at ; presumed  that  so  speedy  a decision  pro- 


they  were  received  as  type  for  the  restoration,  the 
form  of  the  old  church  being  strictly  adhered  to. 
The  details  were  of  such  miserable  character  as 
not  to  warrant  reproduction.  The  west  entrance 
is  Xorman,  with  deeply-sunk  mouldings,  enriched 
with  the  zig-zag  ornamentation  of  the  period. 
This  is  surmounted  by  four  small  semicircular- 
headed windows,  also  moulded  and  carved.  Be- 
tween the  glass  line  and  the  internal  face  of  the 
wall  is  a kind  of  passage  or  arcade,  formed  by  a 
row  of  insulated  columns  and  arches  ; above  these, 
and  ill  the  centre  of  the  gable,  is  a circular  window, 
treated  in  a somewhat  similar  way.  The  north  side 
of  the  nave  is  lighted  by  two  narrow,  single,  semicir- 
cular-headed windows,  deeply  splayed,  at  the  sill  of 
which  runs  a moulded  and  carved  string  course. 
The  east  window  is  triplet,  the  internal  face  of 
which  is  arched  and  supported  on  polished  marble 
shafts,  with  moulded  and  carved  caps  and  bases, 
which  are  tied  to  the  external  portion  of  the 


sides  and  pediment.  , i , uuLu.auy  uresu.ucu  

1,300/.  The  designs  have  been  prepared,  and  are  manifest  and  indisputable 

’ ;nutenueuce  01 1 


Mr.  G.  Smith,  architect,  Leeds. 


j tent ; but  an  examination  of  the  plan  has  com- 

ques- 

- , _ .1  Liuij,  iiiuic  uiii  iJiLiii.il  ij  L/i  ......  - studied 

have  undertaken  the  repairs  and  improvementb , carefully  to  avoid  all  these  defects, 

for  1,250/.  It  has  been  recommemled  that  a.  . naturally  in- 

further  sum  of  250/.  sliouUl  be  bml  out  m pro-  , of  the  committee.  I liave 

vidiiig  a hyilrauhe  ciigmc  to  supply  the  bellows  | conclusions  to  draw  — eitlier  tbe  com- 

©tejoic.— Tbe  Jewish  synagogue  recently  incompetent,  or  influenced  by 

erected  at  the  corner  of  John-street  and  (jeorgo- ! 

street,  has  been  opened  for  divine  worship.  Above  | .ponsting  to  tbe  interest  of  tbe  case,  your  own 
fiira  /a,if..onraA  riV  fiiii  Lj-iilv'  oP  rlip  ftv'Ti.T  n ric^ij  p slaiicis  [ . ......  . i ^1(0  dcsirc  tlio  com* 

iiiittee  thcmselvis  alTec*t  of  doing  justice  to  all 
parties,  for  tlie  privilege  of  a little  space  in  your 
journal, — I am.  Arc.  Ax  AiicniTUCT. 


. ‘ , * . 1 ' i.riisLiiit;  Lo  Lue  mi-cicsi/ ui  unw 

entrance  ot  the  body  of  the  synagogue  stands 

gallery,  which  is  occupied  by  women  alone.  thcmselvis  affect  of  doiii; 


THE  NEW  ASSIZE  COURTS,  MANCHESTER 
Uit  L.cu  LL.  LUC  c-LLCiii.ii  ^iLiLiLii  Li  iUL,  SiB,— Silice  tliG  dccisiou  of  the  committee  in 
window  by  zones.  The  whole  of  the  buildiiigis  of  i the  above  matter,  from  the  importance  of  the 
stone,  plaster  having  been  entirclv  alundoned.  work,  affects  not  only  the  principle  of  jus  ice  o 
Underneath  the  east  window  of  the  aisle  is  a niche  the  competitors  themselves,  but  also  the  interests 
for  the  reception  of  a recumbent  stone  effigy  of  a ! of  the  profession  at  large,  as  being  deeply  in- 
Countess  of  Salisbury,  who  is  said  to  luivc  been  volved  in  the  competence  and  disinterestedness  ot 
nurse  to  IKurv  of  Monmouth  (Henry  V.),  and  to  committees  and  the  character  of  the  adjudications 
have  died  at  Court  Field,  in  this  parish.  The  con- 1 they  make,  you  will  perhaps  allow  me  the  oppur- 
trast  between  the  west  end  of  the  nave,  which  is  | tunity  of  noticing,  ui  J'oar  J -circu  .i  c 

Norman,  and  the  other  parts  of  the  building,  is  i journal,  a few  of  the  most  salient  delects,  which 
said  to  add  greatly  to  the  general  efi'ect.  Mr.  T.  i are  evident  at  the  first  glance,  in  the  selec  cil 
H.  Rushforth  was  the  architect.  | design;  these  being,  moreover  so  fumlamental 

Cardiffi.-C^ntou  Church  has  been  re-opened. , that  they  affect  the  very  principle  of  the  arrange-  ® p The  church  of 

The  plims  were  furnished  by  the  diocesan  archi-  | ment  of  tbe  plan,  and  no  on  y eir  agajns  . Biiehingliamshire  a view  of  wbieh 

tects,  Messj-a  Prichard  and  Seddon,  and  the  , instructions  most  grossly,  but  are  of  f.r,st  import-  Han.lope,  n,  Bjmk.nghamshjre,  a vie  v_ 
church,whichisof  the  early  geometrical  Decorated  . mice  to  the  facilities  for  transacting  the  business 
TiAriiid  in  sfvle.  iR  infpndi-d.  wlien  comnlete.  to  con-  ot  the  courts  when  erected.  ^ 

In  the  first  place,  the  courts  in  the  successful 
plan  are  so  arranged  that  the  mass  of  the  public 
coming  from  tlic  great  hall  enter  at  the  side, ’ 


DESTRUCTION  IN  HANSLOPE  CHURCH, 
BUCKS. 

Sin, — As  a non-professional  reader  of  the 
Builder,  I have  often  been  deeply  grateful  to  its 
columus  for  telling  me  of  some  work  of  Medimval 
design  that  was  being  carefully  tended  by  those 
to  whom  the  restoration  of  churches  _ were  en- 
1^,.  trusted,  and  my  antiquarian  propensities  have 
:cd  rejoiced  at  the  good  you  have  done  .in  this  cause, 
al.  May  I,  on  tbe  present  occasion,  ask  your  powerful 
• ' ■ ‘ — of  the  most  wanton  acts  of  van- 


period  in  style,  is  intended,  when  complete,  to  con- 
sist of  a nave,  and  north  and  south  aisles  (now 
erected)  extending  eastsvard,  so  as  to  embrace  a 
tower,  which  will  be  situated  between  the"  nave 
and  chancel,  and  wiU  be  surmounted  by  a spire. 


appeared  in  your  periodical  some  years  since,  is 
being  repaired  internally.  The  restorers,  finding 
the  surface  of  the  wall  uneven,  and  intending  to 
plaster  it  and  make  it  into  stone-like  compart- 
coming irom  tne  greue  iu.u  euLi:i  »l  lwc  ments,  discovered  that  there  was  an  abumlance  of 

absolutely,  also,  at  the  end,  close  hy  the  judge’s ' polychrome  decoration  on  the  walls : Ihcj  nn  ited 

/ . . .1  .1-.  _• I ...^  ...i.ot- tVinv  Lvilipfl  \ikp.  and  uncovered  about 


Farther  eastward,  beyond  the  tower,  wlir  be  the  I seat,  ami  between  that  and  the  .iui^.-bo-v,  f “J 

chancel,  with  a sacristy  attached  on  the  north  stand  between  the  jnrj-box  .in  le  ^ ',tnrv' •md  fimires  of  saints  the  Blessed  Viri 

side.  .It  was  resolved,  according  to  the  Cordial  retMig-rooimW  np^a^c^tm^  > 

court.  I elaborate  scroll-work,  and  of  brilliant  colour. 


\ irgm 

Guardian,  to  complete  the  cbnreli  by  tliree  sepa- I noise  close  at  his  ears,  while  the  jury  may  idw  ay  s , Mary,  | brilliant  colour, 

rate  erections ; flrit  tbe  nave,  then  the  side  aisles,  be  reached  by  interested  parties  even  m court.  | elaborate  scroll-  “ ^ conW  no“  be “oiind 

and  lastly  the  chancel  and  tower.  Accordingly  Xow  the  public  ought  always  ‘ Jou-n  lit 

they  commeneed  with  the  nave  in  “f  i u j,,  ^rder  that  the  iall  AoSldle gramUatei 

1851;  and  tbe  contractors,  Messrs.  James  and  and  the  connsel,  so  as  to  keep  them  q iite  d , ’.  ,,  . ..atina  of  plaster  ! Such  is 

Price,  comnleted  that  portion  of  the  bnild  iig  liy  from  the  parties  engaged  oil  e na  am  lo  compartment  'has  vanished,  but,  by 


December  in  the  same  year,  and  it  was  then 
opened  for  divine  worship.  The  main  portion  ol 
the  building  was  thus  completed,  and  aceommoda- 
tion  afforded  for  about  250  persons,  at  a cost  of 
about  1,400/.  By  this  time  the  subscription-list 
had  been  increased  to  1,300/.  and  in  the  summer 
of  last  year  the  building  committee,  having  re- 
ceived further  encouragement  by  subscriptions 
and  donations,  determined  on  erecting  the  second 
instalment  of  the  building — the  north  and  south 
aisles,  Avith  entrance  porches  — the  nave  being 
much  too  small  for  the  requirements  of  the 
hamlet.  The  aisles,  as  finished,  give  further 
accoininodution  for  about  250  persons;  and  it  is 
the  re-opening  of  the  church  on  their  completion 
that  we  now  record.  The  church,  as  now  com- 
plete, will  seat  500. 

Birkenhead. — St.  John’s  Church,  Grange-lane, 


business  of  the  court.  ,1,^,,-— 

2 The  judges’  rooms,  although  close  together,  your  aid,  it  is  hoped  such  an  outcry  will  he  laised 
have  a public  i-orridor  passing  between  tliem.  that  the  plastering  process  will  not  he  allowed  to 

3.  Absolutely  no  jury-room  at  all  is  shown  on 
this  plan  to  the  criininal  court,  and  there  is  no 
room  for  one  either,  because  tbe  space  allotted  to 
this  room  in  the  other  court  is  here  occupied  by 
the  sheriffs’  court. 

4.  The  jury-room  to  the  civil  court  is  so  placed 
that  the  passage  by  which  the  mass  of  the  public 
enter  the  court  is  between  this  room  and  the  jury- 
box,  BO  that  the  jury  retiring  to  consider  their 
verdict  pass  thniugh  the  public  crowding  at  tin 
doors.  Such  of  your  readers  as  are  sharp  attor- 
neys can  say  how  much  business  can  be  transacted 
while  the  jury  are  figlitiug  their  way  throngh 

the  crowd;  or  sujiposc  a case  of  intimidation. , v....— . — — ,,  -- 

Now  it  is  of  first  importance  that  the  jury-room  . mischief.  . 


be  proceeded  with. 

While  ou  this  subject,  I may  mention  that 
about  sixty  years  eince  an  oak  dado  was  raised, 
high  above  an  ordinary  man's  head,  and  placed 
round  the  entire  chancel,  and  behind  this  .are 
sedilia,  piscina,  and  a large  quantity  of  Norman 
tr.icery,aU  of  which,  i am  informed  from  one  who 
remembers  having  seen  a portion  uncovered,  are 
of  superior  workmanship,  and  in  fair  prescrval  ion. 

I should  take  it  as  a favour,  if  you  will  kindly 
draw  the  attention  of  the  Oxford  Architectural 
Society  to  this  church  of  Hunslope,  and  so  set  a 
-T  ineir  wav  uii  ui.gu  1 watch  upon  the  restorers  tluTC,  who  will  then  no 
the  ci  oivd’;  or  suiqmsc  a case  of  intiraiilatiuii.  ] loiigcv  bo  enabled  to  can  y on  “ 
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THE  NON-OUTLAT-PAID  SYSTEM. 

Siti, — ^VTienever  allusion  is  made  in  youv  pages, 
as  in  a recent  controversy,  to  the  efleets  of  rerau- 
neration  according  to  outlay,  some  dependant  on 
that  system  tries  to  convey  to  your  lay  readers 
the  impression  that  it  is  attached  without  or 
heTore  providing  a substitute.  I3y  referring  to 
the  Btdlder,  for  1857,  page  570,  they  will  see 
nothing  of  the  sort  lias  been  dorte.  No  one  has 
proposed  to  pay  artists  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  their  own  work,  the  “amount  of  design, 
without  first  discussing  amply  how  this  is  to  be 
; measured,  and  by  whom ; not  tliat  there  is,  or  ever 
■ was,  the  slightest  difficulty  in  these  questions  to 
a non-professional  mind,  or  any  having  a will  to 
; answer  them.  The  framers  of  the  present  Metro- 
politan Building  Act  have  not  shown  a sense  of 
much  difficulty  in  devising  the  scale  of  fees  to  dis- 
trict surveyors  ; and  the  labour  of  revising  designs 
with  regard  to  a pai-ticular  utilitarian  purpose,  is 
plainly  proportional  (as  exactly  as  any  labour  can 
' he  practically  valued)  to  the  labour  of  making 
'■  ■those  same  designs,  decoration  excepted;  orsuper- 
i intending  their  execution,  decoration  excepted, 
i for  which  a distinct  charge  (the  regulation  of 
• •which  was  there  discussed)  is  iicce-ssary.  All  I 
I protest  against  is,  the  attempt  to  make  it  appear 
I that  the  miserable  system  in  question  is  the  only 
; one  in  practical  operation,  or  that  every  one  who 
' writes  “architect”  after  his  name  touches  it; 

' whereas  a directly  counter  system  is  just  as  prac- 
I tically  at  work  as  the  “ outlay-paid,'’  however 
' unequally  the  two  may  divide  the  architectural 
[ practice  of  Eiu'ope  between  them  just  at  present. 

E.  L.  Gardett. 


selves  we  said  at  once  that  the  denial  wa«  altogether 
utniecessary  if  the  statement  was  intended  to  apply  to 
Mr.  Newlands,  and  expressed  in  strong  terms  our  repre- 
hensiou  of  the  writer’s  want  of  caution. 


THE  HASTINGS  COTTAGE  IMPROVEMENT 
SOCIETY. 

"VVe  are  glad  to  hear  that  this  society  is  still 
extending  its  usefulness.  The  society  was  founded 
in  January,  1857  : its  first  property  was  pur- 
chased in  March,  1857 : it  commenced  Its  opera- 
tions with  a paid-up  capital  of  850^. : its  first 
half-yearly  dividend,  at  the  rate  of  6 per  cent, 
per  annum,  was  paid  in  October  of  the  same  year  : 
the  same  rate  of  dividend  has  hitherto  been  paid 
half-yearly : it  now  possesses  about  seventy  small 
freehold  houses  in  different  parts  of  the  oid  town 
of  Hastings  ; and  its  paid-up  capital  amounts  at 
present  to  5,000^.  (divided  into  fifty-six  shares  of 
100^.  each),  which  has  been  managed  with  great 
economy, 


is  narrow,  and  irregular  in  shape.  The  archi- 
tect is  Mr.  Cooper,  of  London.  The  main  part 
of  tlio  walls  is  composed  of  red  interspersed 
with  blue  bricks,  the  latter  forming  outer  arches 
to  the  windows.  The  dressings  are  of  Bath  stone. 
The  rooft  are  steep,  and  covered  with  Welsh 
blue  slates,  varied  with  bands  of  the  green  slates 
of  Westmoreland.  The  most  striking  external 
feature  of  the  building  is  a tower,  square  at  the 
base,  falling  into  an  octagon  at  some  distance 
from  the  ground,  and  surmounted  by  a stone  cap, 
from  which  rises  an  open  bell-turret  of  oak,  whence 
a slender  octagonal  spire,  covered  with  oak  shingle, 
and  terminated  by  a gilt  cross,  rises  to  the  height 
of  60  feet.  Each  of  the  larger  school-rooms — one 
for  each  sex — consists  of  two  divisions  running  at 
riglit  angles,  and  capable  of  being  sepai-ated.  The 
larger  portion  of  the  boys’  school-room  is  70  feet 
by  18  feet,  and  that  at  right  angles  with  it, 
‘15  feet,  and  of  the  same  width  as  the  other  por- 
tion. Two  class-rooms,  fitted  up  with  galleries  for 
collective  lessons,  are  each  16  feet  by  l i-  feet.  The 


MANAGEMENT  OF  COMPETITIONS. 

The  mismanaecment  of  competitions  has  so  often  been 
t treated  by  cleverer  persons  than  mvself,  tliat  I .scarcely 
I like  bringing'  forward  any  new  projects;  but  still  some- 
! thing  ought  to  be  done,  and  I cannot  help  thinking  that 

• most  architects  throughout  the  kingdom  would  not  mind 
I paying  a voluntary  tax,  which,  with  so  many  architects  as 

there  are  at  the  present  day,  could  not  come  to  much, 

, and  appointing,  say  two  or  three  referring  architects,  in 
. London,  at  a fixed  salary,  and  that  all  competition  drawings 
1 shall  be  submitted  to  them  for  their  decision.  If  the  plan 
I seemed  lik  cly  to  be  of  avail,  a committee  might  be  formed, 
. and  sometliing  arranged;  and  then  let  advertisements  bo 
put  in  all  provincial  papers,  refusing  to  compete  in  future 
1 for  any  works  witboijtthe  final  decision  be  given  by  these 
I Teferring  architects.  Jn  my  opinion  it  would  elfectnally 

• stop  competition  for  paltr--  works,  and  for  others  wc 
; should  know  the  plans  would  have  their  fair  chance, 

' which  at  present  they  have  not;  for,  putting  aside  the 

• supposition  of  any  unthirnes.s  on  the  part  of  the  committee, 

I how  is  it  possible  for  tiiose  who  know  nothing  of  archi- 
< xectural  drawings  to  judge  of  their  respective  merits  or 
I demerits?  Aiithl-u  Wilson. 


THE  NINE-HOURS  MOVEMENT. 

Ma.  EniTon,— If  the  building  operatives  complain  that 
t ten  hours  as  a day’s  work  is  too  much,  what  would  they 
I think  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  hours?  That  is,  I believe, 
! About  the  time  that  master  builders  and  others  work.  My 
3 fatlicr  and  myself  rise  about  a quarter  to  five,  a.m.  aisd  are 
' About  our  business;  and  leave  off  estimating,  writing, 
I planning,  at  ten  or  half-past,  p.m.  allowing  about  two 
I hours  for  me.nls,  &c.  I do  not  think  that  workmen  have 
1 much  to  complain  of:  they  have  none  of  the  anxieties 
i -connected  with  the  c.arrying  on  of  large  jobs,  and  many 
I-  things  not  going  altogether  exactly  right,  or  the  thoughts 
I of  Saturday  afternoon  coming  round,  and  being  rather 
1 short  of  cash  ; besides  many  other  and  similar  benefits 
I fcelongiug  to  the  master  builder’s  position. 

A Bun.DEa’.s  Son. 

P.S.  What  would  the  men  think  of  the  hours  of 
I builder’s  clerk  ? 


The  principal  field  of  the  society’s  operations 
during  the  past  half-year  has  been  East  Hilt- , larger  portion  of  the  girls’  school-room,  is  53  feet 
passage  (in  the  parish  of  All  Saints),  where,  at  the  ! ky  18  feet,  and  the  sinaller,  extending  at  right 
date  of  the  last  report,  four  tenements  iti  a very  angles,  of  the  same  width,  is  39  feet  long.  A large 
dilapidated  state  had  recently  been  pnrebased. ! industrial-room,  21  feet  by  16  feet,  fitted  up  with 
East  Hill-pnssage  with  the  immediate  neighbour- j cooking  stove,  atljoins,  and  next  to  it  is  a wash- 
hood  has  for  some  years  been  notorious  as  one  of|  house.  The  girls  have  also  a class-room,  11  feet 
the  dirtiest,  noisiest,  and  most  disreputable  parts , by  20  feet,  with  a gallery.  Thu  height  of  the 
of  the  whole  town.  At  present,  out  of  twenty , .school-rooms  from  floor  to  underside  of  ridge  of 
houses  at  the  upper  part  of  this  passage,  sixteen  roof,  is  31  feet.  The  walls  in  the  interior  are  of 
are  the  property  of  the  society.  | white  and  red  pressed  Broseley  bricks.  A wood 

The  receipts  and  ex|ienditure  of  the  society  surbase  ru.. a round  the  rooms,  3 feet  6 inches  from 
irinar  the  nast  si.x  months  have  been  n-s  follows,  the  floor,  and  belinv  this  the  wall  is  lined  with 


during  the  past  six  months  have  been  as  follows, 
viz. ; — 

RECEIPTS. 


Net  rents  . 

£155 

0 

7 

Interest  on  reseiwe  fimd  ... 

0 

8 

1 

Interest  on  E.xchcquer  bills 

•i 

7 

0 

£159 

15 

8 

Balance  due  to  treasurer  ... 

6 

10 

9 

£166 

6 

5 

EXPENDIiriiE. 

Dividend  

£117 

3 

9 

Officers’  salaries  

-1'7 

10 

0 

Postage,  printing,  &c 

1 

12 

8 

£166 

6 

5 

THE  BOROUGH  ENGINEER  OP 
LIVEIiPOOL. 

Wb  learn,  from  the  newspapers,  that  in  the  Court  of 
■ tjucen’s  Bench,  on  the  29th  ult.  Mr.  Milward  moved  for  a 
i rule  calling  upon  the  publisher  of  the  Builder  to  show 
i cause  why  a criminal  information  should  not  be  filed 
; against  him  lor  a libel  published  m that  journal,  imputing 
I to  tlie  applicant,  James  Newlands,  corruption  in  the  excr- 
•cise  of  his  oflice  as  town  surveyor  at  Liverpool.  The 
; report  goes  on  to  say  :~The  article  appeared  in  the  shape 
<jf  a letter  in  the  Builder,  in  the  month  of  January  last. 

Mr.  J ustice  Erie. — What  do  you  say  it  imputes  ? 

Mr.  Milward.— It  imputes  this,  my  lord.  It  imputes 
that,  having  employed  gentlemen  as  assistant  surveyors, 
the  borough  engineer  of  Liverpnol  was  induced  by 
dnucatrs  to  give  certificates  of  qualification  to  several  of 
his  assistants. 

matt'*''  Campbell. — No  one  seems  the  worse  for  this 

, + said  the  applicant’s  main  object  in  coming 

I ..?.i  1-' 1 might  have  an  opportunity  of 

publicly  denying  the  charge  upon  his  oath. 

I -Lord  Campbell  said  he  was  glad  he  h.ad  done  so,  and  it 
' ^tion*'^'^  Aot  the  smallest  ground  lor  the  impu 

’*nder  the  circumstances,  he 
ishoukl  not  press  the  matter  any  further.— Rule  refused, 
i reported,  he  made  an  iiicon-ect 

statement.  Mr.  Newland’s  name  was  not  mentioned  in 
th^p  T?  reason  whatever  to  know 

J!  objectionable  .^servation  was  intended  to  apply 
to  that  gentleman.  The  letter  spoke  of  “a  certain 
'vv^'^hp’i  thepnncipalseaportsin  Lancashire.’’ 

We  h^  not  the  slighte-st  knowledge  as  to  whom  it  was 
antended  to  apply.  The  writer  of  the  letter  liim.self  a 
•surveyor  to  a local  board  of  health,  withdrew  the  charge 
on  being  requested  to  explain  his  statement ; and  for  our 


PROVINCIAL  NEWS. 

Birdingburg  Rail. — It  will  be  rememberod,  re- 
marks tbe  Norfhampton  Herald,  that  one  wing  of 
this  building,  tbe  residence  of  Sir  Thom.is  Bitl- 
clulpb,  bart.  was  destroyed  by  fire,  in  February 
last.  The  building,  it  would  appear,  had  been  in- 
sured in  tbe  County  Fire  Office,  for  we  are  in- 
formed that  Mr.  John  Bromwich,  builder,  of 
Rugby,  has  instructions  from  that  establishment 
to  rebuild  the  portion  of  the  edifice  that  was 
destroyed. 

Liehfield. — The  Lichfield  Museum  and  Free 
Li))rary  has  been  inaugurated  by  tbe  Earl  of 
Lichfield.  The  building  is  Italian  in  style,  and 
the  material  is  white  brick  and  stone.  The  two 
principal  fronts  are  similar,  consisting  of  a base- 
ment with  stone  string  course,  on  which  rest  the 
bases  of  piers  which  divide  tbe  fa9iicle  of  the 
ground  story  into  an  arcade  by  arches  turned  from 
pier  to  pier,  tbe  windows  being  in  the  interspaces. 
The  upper  portion,  which,  from  the  fact  of  the 
museum  being  lighted  from  the  roof,  needed  no 
exterior  openings  in  the  wall  space,  has  been  re- 
lieved by  a colonnade  of  arches  of  less  span  than 
the  lower  story,  supported  on  stone  shafts.  A 
cornice  crowns  the  whole.  At  the  angle  of  the 
two  fronts  is  introduced  a detached  tower,  which 
rises  to  an  elevation  of  58  feet.  This  tower  forms 
tlie  entrance,  and  leads  on  the  ground  floor  to  a 
library,  42  feet  by  23  feet ; to  a reading-room, 
25  feet  by  15  feet,  and  to  a retiring-room.  The 
hall  is  paved  with  Maw’s  encaustic  tiles,  and  a 
stone  staircase  leads  to  the  first  floor,  which  is  ap- 
propriated entirely  to  the  purposes  of  a museum.  It 
is  lighted  by  a sky-ligbt  extending  along  the  full 
length  of  the  room,  giving  tbe  wall  space  for 
exhibition.  On  the  basement  are  store-rooms 
for  packages,  or  suitable  for  casts  or  heavier 
objects.  There  is  also  a residence  for  the  hall- 
keeper.  The  cost  has  been  1,350^.  and  the  build- 
ing has  been  erected  by  Messrs.  Lilley,  of  Measham, 
from  the  designs  of  Mr.  G.  Bidlake,  of  Wolver- 
hampton. 

Walsall.  — The  building  for  the  Blue-Coat 
Schools  approaches  completion.  The  style  is 
Early  English,  the  erection  presenting  a suc- 
cession of  gables  and  angles,  projections,  and 
recesses,  further  varied  by  porches.  The  site 


encaustic  tiles.  The  contractors  are  Messrs.  High- 
way, ot' Walsall.  The  site  cost  upwards  of  7U0L 
and  the  contract,  with  extras,  architect’s  commis- 
sion, &e.  will  amount  to  about  4,000/'. 


^U.si’chsmra. 

Spiral  HEAT-DiPPcrsERg. — Mc.ssrs.  Gwynne 
and  Co.  pi'opose  the  use  of  twisted  plates  of  metal, 
whieli,  when  introduced  into  tbe  tubes  of  steam- 
boiler.-!,  produce,  it  is  said,  a change  of  circulation 
of  the  heated  products  of  combustion  in  their 
passage  through  the  tubes,  and  arrest  a large 
measure  of  heat,  transmit  it  to  the  water,  and 
convert  into  working  steam  that  equivalent  wliich, 
without  these  appliances,  would  escape  through 
tbe  tiues  and  be  lost. 

The  Great  Westminster  Clock. — .V  few  days 
before  the  prorogation  of  Parliament  Mr.  Hankey 
moved  for  a return  of  the  time  when  the  West- 
minster clock  would  be  actually  going,  and  some 
particulars  of  its  history".  Some  information  has, 
in  consequence,  been  extracted  from  Lord  John 
Manners,  who  has  since  issued  a Purliamentavy 
paper  on  the  subject.  According  to  a report  from 
Mr.  Denison,  tbe  clock  will  be  going  before  the 
new  Parliament  meets,  as  the  works  are  now  at  the 
palace,  ready  to  be  fixed  as  soon  as  the  plasterers 
and  bricklayers  shall  have  done  their  work.  The 
total  cost  of  the  clock  up  to  the  present  time  has 
been  20,307/.  and  it  is  estimated  that  a further 
sum  of  1,750/.  wiU  be  required  before  the  work  is 
complete.  The  cost  of  the  clock  itself  and  the 
dials  has  been  8,379/.  and  the  bells  5,966/. 

Glasgow  School  of  Art. — The  public  dis- 
tribution of  prizes  to  pupils  couuected  with  this 
institution  took  place  in  the  centre  hall  of  the 
Gla.sgow  Gallery  of  Art.  Sir  A.  Alison,  hart, 
president,  occupied  the  chair.  Mr.  Wilson,  super- 
inteudent  of  the  School  of  Arts,  read  the  ammal 
report,  according  to  which  the  number  of  students 
who  have  received  instruction,  during  the  session 
now  ill  progress  is  as  follows  : — Central  school,  , 
808;  external  schools,  1,353;  otherwise,  -40: 
total,  2,201.  Sir  A.  Alison,  in  his  address,  ex- 
pressed his  belief  in  the  general  utility  of  drawing, 
which  ought  not  merely  to  be  studied  by  those 
persons  who  intended  to  adopt  painting  or 
designing  as  a profession,  but  which  should 
form  part  of  liberal  education  for  all  persou.s, 
both  male  and  female.  It  proved  beueficial  iii 
professions  with  which  it  appeared  to  have  no  con- 
nection. He  had  been  early  in  life  an  enthusiastic 
drawer,  and  for  eight  or  nine  years  was  accustomed 
to  devote  five  or  six  hours  a day  to  the  practice  of 
it,  and  he  had  fin  nd  it  of  the  greatest  possible 
benefit  to  him  later  in  life.  The  greater  part  of 
the  undeserved  success  which  hia  writings  had  met 
with  he  ascribed  to  the  habit  of  drawing,  which 
enabled  him  to  form  a conception  in  his  own  mind 
of  what  he  wished  to  describe : and,  having  funned 
that  image  in  his  mind,  it  belonged  to  the  pen  to 
transcribe  it.  Sir  Archibald  said  lie  wonld  give 
prizes  of  three  guineas  and  two  guineas  to  be 
competed  for  by  the  students. 
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BuETAL  !>■  CncBCUES. — ^Ve  are  glad  to  see  that 
an  order  of  council  directs  that  certain  purifying 
operations  are  to  be  performed  in  the  vaults 
beneath  the  churches  of  St.  Mary’s,  MTiitechapel, 
Christ  Church,  Spitalfields,  St.  Luke’s,  Middlesex, 
and  St.  Mary’s  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  AVigan. 
By  another  order  in  council  it  is  stated  that  the 
privy  council  n ill,  on  the  3rd  of  June  next,  take 
into  consideration  a representation  \irging  that  for 
the  protection  of  the  public  health  burials  should 
be  forthwith  discontinued  in  the  churchyard  of 
Christchurch,  Spitalfields.  A vast  number  of 
interments  must  have  taken  place  in  this  ground  : 
owing  to  the  closing  of  many  of  the  metropolitan 
grave-yards,  a rush  has  been  made  to  those  which 
have  been  allowed  to  remain  open.  AVe  notice 
that  increased  competition  is  going  on  amongst  the 
undertakers  to  meet  thenecessity  ofconveying  the 
dead  to  the  suburban  cemeteries ; and  we  believe 
that  there  will  shortly,  in  all  parts  of  London,  be 
the  means  of  providing  for  this  necessity  at  a cost 
but  little,  if  at  all,  beyond  the  cost  of  interment  in 
those  crowded  grave-yards  which  have  been  pro- 
perly closed. 

SUPEKHEATED  Steaii.—  A very  important  ex- 
perimental improvement  in  steam  machinery  has 
been  tried  down  the  river,  on  board  the  Peninsular 
and  Oriental  Company’s  ship  the  TaUUa.  The 
improvement  consists  of  a simple  apparatus  for 
working  marine  engines  by  means  of  superheated 
steam.  In  the  success  or  failure  of  this  experi- 


South  AA’^axes  I^•STIT^TE  of  Exgineees. — 
This  institute  held  a meeting  at  Newport,  on 
Tuesday,  which  was  largely  attended,  and  a discus- 
sion took  place  on  the  “ Relative  Practical  A’ alue  of 
the  North  of  England  and  South  AA’’alos  Steam 
Coals.”  A paper  was  read  by  Mr.  A.  Wilson,  of 
the  firm  of  Messrs.  Cammell  and  Co.  of  Sheffield, 
“ On  the  Manufacture  of  Steel,”  and  illustrated 
by  specimens  of  the  work  in  all  its  stages,  from 
the  iron  ore  itself  to  the  finished  steel  bars  of 
every  kind.  The  discussion  of  this  paper  by  the 
Institute  is  deferred  until  their  next  meeting, 
which  we  hear  is  likely  to  be  held  at  Swansea  in 
August  next. 

PiLE-DRiviXG  Machines.— A patent  has  been 


Metropolitan  Board  of  AA’‘orks.  — The 
entire  time  of  the  board  was  occupied  on  the 
29th  April  relative  to  the  appointment  of  a sur- 
veyor to  take  out  the  bills  of  quantities  for  the 
contract  for  the  erection  of  the  new  offices  at 
Spring-gardens,  and  a return  was  ordered  relative 
to  the  correspondence  and  proceedings  that  have 
taken  place  upon  the  subject. 

AA’'orkmen’s  Dinner. — On  Saturday  last  a de- 
monstration of  unity  between  master  and  man 
took  place  at  Mr.  Coleman’s,  Southsea,  where, 
under  a spacious  booth,  420  workmen,  foremen, 
clerks,  and  superintendents,  connected  with  the 
works  and  firm  of  Mr.  George  Smith  (contractor 
for  docks,  Ac.  Portsmouth),  and  under  the  arrange- 


taken  out  by  AA’illiam  Toshacb,  of  the  Railway  ments  of  Mr.  AA".  Austin,  mamiger,  sat  down  to  a 

AA'ork,  Bristol-road,  Gloucester,  engineer,  for  im-  ^ = 

provements  in  pile-driving  machines.  The  timber 
framework  of  Toshach’s  machines,  according^  to 
the  specification,  is  similar  to  that  of  pile- 
driving  machines  in  ordinary  use,  with  the  excep- 
tion that  the  leaders  are  made  w'ider,  to  allow 


substantial  dinner  of  old  English  fare. 

The  Saw  Manufacture. — Messrs.  Atkin  and 
Peace,  of  Celtic  AVorks,  Sheffield,  says  the  local 
Independent,  have  exhibited  a band  saw  of  the 
length  of  43  feet,  and  inches  broad,  and  made 

at  fifteenth  wire-gauge  thick  by  them.  It  is  for 

room  for  wedge-formed  pieces  or  inclines  to  slide  j the  purpose  of  cutting  logs  of  unusual  thickness, 
un  and  down  clear  of  the  back  plate,  for  freeing  ! ^yith  a saving  in  labour  and  material. 

, /-v.  ii-. .st"  __  ° ^ 


the  hammer,  as  described.  On  the  main  shaft  of 
a crab  is  fixed  a cast-iron  wheel,  made  of  such  a 
shape  as  to  fit  Into  and  give  motion  to  an  endless 
pitch  chain,  which  moves  behind  and  as  close  to 
the  leaders  as  possible,  and  round  a similar  wheel 
on  the  top.  The  chain  is  formed  to  receive  iron  pins 
put  through  any  of  the  links,  and  sufficiently  wide 


ment  are  involved  results  so  important  as  to  afiect  to  carry  them  up  true  and  square.  The  pins  rC' 
materially  all  ocean-going  steamers, — a.id,  indeed,  ferred  to  are  made  long  enough  to  catch  a fork 


steam  machinery  of  all  kinds.  To  he  able  to  work 
machinery  with  superheated  steam  means  to  com- 
mand increased  power  with  a 30  per  cent,  reduc- 
tion in  the  consumption  of  fuel.  A simple  and 
effective  working  of  the  principle,  however,  has 
been  an  engineering  difficulty.  This  obstacle  bas 
now,  according  to  the  Times,  been  effectually 
overcome  by  Mr.  Penn.  Ills  method  is  to  place 
in  the  smoke-box  of  the  boiler,  through  which  the 
hot  hair  from  the  furnace  first  passes,  as  large  a 
number  of  small  pipes  as  is  consistent  with  allow- 
ing a free  draught  from  the  furnaces.  Through 
these  all  the  steam  from  the  boilers  passes  in  its 
way  to  the  cylinders.  By  this  plan  an  immense 
heating  surface  in  the  pipes  is  secured;  the  steam 
is  in  a subdivided  form,  so  as  to  he  readily  acted 
on,  and  the  waste  heat  from  the  furnace  is  utilized 
at  the  point  where  its  intensity  is  greatest,  and 
where  the  greatest  conveniences  exist  for  applying 
the  apparatus.  By  the  means  of  three  ordinary 
stop-valves  the  w'hole  contrivance  can  he  shut  in 
or  off  from  the  eugines  at  pleasure.  By  the  super- 
heating process  the  steam  is  raised  in  passing 
along  the  pipes  in  the  smoke-box  (whore  the  heat 
is  about  G50  deg.)  from  a temperature  of  250  deg. 
to  350  deg. ; and  so  enters  the  cylinders  at  100  deg. 
in  excess  of  the  temperature  due  to  its  pressure. 
Singularly  enough,  a smaller  amount  of  cold  water 
is  required  to  condense  the  steam  at  this  high 
temperature  of  350  deg.  than  when  at  the  ordinary 
heat  of  common  steam. 

British  AA'’orkmen  Abroad. — AVhercas  divers 
British  subjects,  who  have  entered  into  engage- 
ments for  employment  abroad  as  railway  labourers, 
miners,  engineers,  stokers,  and  firemen,  on  board 
steam  vessels,  and  in  other  capacities  (such  engage- 
ments in  general  containing  no  provision  for  the 
maintenance  of  such  British  subjects,  or  for  fur- 
nishing them  with  the  meaiis  of  returning  to 
this  country),  have  applied  to  her  Majesty’s  con- 
suls in  foreign  parts  for  relief  as  distressed  British  ; 
subjects,  and  considerable  expense  has  been  in- 
curred in  relieving  such  persons,  and  in  sending 
them  back  to  this  country.  The  notice  given  on 
the  11th  of  July,  1856,  is  hereby  repeated,  warn- 
ing all  persons  accepting  engagements  for  employ- 
ment in  foreign  countries,as  such  railway  labourers, 
miners,  engineers,  stokers,  and  firemen,  as  aforesaid, 
or  in  any  other  capacity,  that  they  are  not  con- 
sidered by  her  Majesty’s  Government  to  be  entitled 
to  relief  as  distressed  British  subjects,  or  to  be  sent 
back  to  this  country  at  the  public  expense,  and  such 
yrsoris  are  hereby  warned  that  her  Majesty’s  con- 
suls abroad  have  received  orders  not  to  afford 
relief  in  such  cases. — Gazette. 

Peter  Nicholson. — Sir:  My  object  in  writing 
this  note  is  for  the  express  purpose  of  bringing 
into  prominence  the  recognized  qualities  of  a great 
man,  whose  high  reputation  gained  universal 
praise  in  all  scientific  journals.  It  would  be 
superfluous  in  attempting  to  say  anything  re- 
specting his  works,  as  it  is  a recognized  fact  that 
they  laid  the  foundation  of  staircasing  on  a true 
mathematical  and  geometrical  principle.  AA'hat  I 
want  is,  some  public  monument  of  his  past 
qualities  as  a benefactor  to  the  trade.  I want 
a demonstration  in  honour  of  Peter  Nicholson. 

James  AA’ild. 


New  Act  as  to  Pl.aces  of  Recreation. — 
An  Act  to  grant  facilities  to  provide  recreation- 
grounds  for  adults  and  playgrounds  for  children, 
has  received  the  Royal  assent.  Corporations  and 
parishes  may  now  provide  such  places,  which  the 
Act  declares  to  he  much  required  ; and  benevolent 
individuals  may  bequeath  property,  not  exceeding- 
1,000/.  in  amount,  for  such  purposes. 

Lamf-posts  and  Chimes. — AVill  you  allow  mo 
to  notice  how  much  the  town  would  be  improved 
by  a more  ornamental  description  of  lamp-post, 
those  at  present  in  use  being  about  as  ugly  as  can 
possibly  be  conceived.  I would  likewise  take  the 
e adjusted  as  required  on  the  leaders.  Tlie  opportunity  to  ask  if  we  are  never  more  to  have 
hammer  thus  freed  falls  on  the  pile,  after  which  at*our  public  buildings.  Surely  they  are 
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that  is  attached  to  and  projects  from  the  hammer. 
Tlie  pin,  by  the  motion  of  the  endless  chain, 
carries  up  the  hammer  with  it,  until  the  chain  is 
forced  back  clear  of  the  fork  by  the  wedge  pieces, 
which  are  adjusted  as  required  on  the  leaders.  The 


another  pin  is  ready  to  again  take  it  up,  and  so 
continue  the  process  until  the  pile  is  driven.  The 
greatest  advantage  to  be  gained  by  this  machine 
is  the  continual  motion  of  the  endless  chain,  which 
is  always  ready  to  pick  up  the  hammer  imme- 
diately'after  it  falls  on  the  pile,  thereby  saving 
the  time  usually  taken  up  in  pulling  down 
“nippers”  and  slack  chaiu. 

The  Ressemer  Process  Misunderstood.— 
The  following  paragraph  has  of  late  been  going 
the  round  of  the  newspapers  : — “ It  is  said  from 
Sweden  that  the  ‘Bessemer  process’  for  the 
manufacture  of  iron,  which  for  a time  made 
so  much  noise  in  England,  has  been  tried  with 
much  success  in  the  casting  of  steel.  In  the 
experiments  that  had  been  made  with  iron  ore, 
it  was  found  impossible  to  produce  metal  of  a 
suitable  kind  ; but  it  is  affirmed  that  by  its  adop- 
tion steel  can  be  cast  of  a superior  quality,  and  at 
a comparatively  trifling  expense.”  Now,  in  the 
first  place,  what  has  been  done  in  Sweden  as  to 
this  process  is  nothing  new  to  the  readers  of  the 
Sidtder,  since  we  informed  them  of  it  in  the  course 
of  last  year,  and  probably  nearly  twelve  months 
since.  In  tlie  next  place,  one  of  the  chief  pur- 
poses which  Mr.  Bessemer  himself  had  in  view, 
was  the  cheap  and  easy  production  of  steel  by  his 
process,  and  the  main  difficulty  connected  with 
that  process  consisted  not  in  the  production  of 
steel,  but  in  that  of  malleable  iron  by  its  means, 
inasmuch  as  to  this  end  all  the  curhou  in  the 
cast  iron,  and  then  in  the  steel,  produced  in 
the  outset,  required  to  be  burut  out  of  it  by 
means  of  the  air  blast,  which  contributed  oxygen 
to  the  red-hot  and  fluxed  metal,  and_  kept 
up  the  combustion  and  the  fluidity  without 
other  fuel ; whereas  the  more  the  carbon  was 
bvirnt  the  less  fluxihle  the  mass  became,  till  at 
last  the  metal,  which  was  first  cast  metal,  then 
steel,  ceased  to  flow  at  all  as  it  approximated  to 
the  state  of  pure  or  malleable  iron,  which  is 
influxible,  and  hence  the  mass  became  far  more 
difficult  to  manage,  to  any  useful  end,  as  the 
combustion  expired,  and  the  whole  clotted  into 
one  tough  infusible  mass  of  malleable  iron,  having 
no  external  fire  in  this  self-heating  Bessemer 
process  to  keep  it  workable.  A difficulty  in 
getting  rid  of  phosphoric  acid  in  it  was  also 
spoken  of.  Lastly,  what  the  Swedish  firm 
alluded  to  (the  name  of  which  we  gave,  but  do 
not  now  remember)  succeeded,  after  costly  failures, 
i!i  doing,  was  simply  to  effect  one  of  Mr.  Besse- 
mer's own  objects,  in  which  he  had  himself  already 
succeeded,  namely,  in  making  good  and  cheap 
steel,  without  separate  fuel,  or  by  means  of  this 
process;  that  is  all.  The  production  of  malleable 
iron  by  its  means,  ho%vevcr,  is  certainly  a further 
desideratum,  which  It  would  be  of  still  greater 
importance  completely  lo  realize;  but  how  far 
j Mr.  Bessemer  or  the  Swedish  iron  masters  have, 
I as  yet,  gone  tow'ards  this  great  end  in  view’  we  do 
I not  know. 


still  manufactured  in  some  parts  of  the  world,  it 
not  in  England. — G.  S. 

The  Atlantic  Telegraph. — The  terms  offered 
by  Government  to  the  AtlanticTelegraph  Company 
are  said  to  be  as  follow: — A guarantee  of  eight  per 
cent,  upon  the  capital  to  be  employed,  not  exceed- 
ing 600,000/.  This  guarantee  to  be  for  twenty- 
five  years,  conditional  upon  the  successful  working^ 
of  the  cable  at  a rate  of  not  less  than  100  words 
per  hour.  A postal  contract  of  not  less  than 
20,000/.  per  annum  for  the  business  of  the  Govpn- 
nient.  The  company’s  contract  with  the  American 
Government,  whereby  a further  sum  of  14,500/. 
per  annum  is  secured  to  the  company,  is  to  be 
allowed  to  subsist,  so  that  the  guaranteed  revenue 
of  the  company  will  be  31,500/.  per  annum. 

The  Street  Fountain  Movement. — At  Barn- 
staple Sir  William  Fraser,  M.P.  lias  contributed 
50/.  for  the  erection  of  a white  marble  fountain, 
in  any  part  of  the  town  which  the  corporation 

may  consider  most  suitable. The  Mayor  of 

Hanley  (Mr.  AV.  Brownfield),  intends  to  signalize 
his  year  of  office  by  erecting  a drinking-fountain 
in  a central  part  of  Hanley,  besides  building,  at  a 
cost  of  500/.  a news  and  general  reading-room  for 

the  working  men  of  the  town. Mr.  Alderman 

Padmore’s  fountain,  at  AVorcester,  is  partly  of 
stone  and  partly  of  iron,  and  was  erected  in  the 
Market-house,  by  Messrs.  AA'^ood  and  Son,  builders. 
The  stone  basin  in  which  the  fountain  stands,  has 
an  internal  diameter  of  13  feet.  The  middle 
basin  has  a diameter  of  between  6 and  7 feet,  and 
the  upper  one  is  proportionately  smaller.  The 
upper  jet,  which  discharges  a bell-like  stream  of 
water  over  a pair  of  Cupids,  has  an  altitude  of 
about  15  feet  from  the  pavement  of  the  Market- 
house.  The  stream  from  this  jet  is  thrown  down- 
wards for  convenience. 

Poor  Law  Equity. — “ AVhy,  sir,  the  Bank  of 
England  itself,  and  that’s  Dives,  I think,  occupies 
the  best  part  or  the  whole  of  the  jiarish  of  St. 
CUristopher-le-Stock ; and  though  its  premises 
are  worth  fifty  thousand  pounds  a year,  it  only 
pays  a farthing  a pouud  to  the  London  poor. 
That  is  its  crumb  to  Lazarus.  The  ac-tual  total  is 
not  more  than  is  paid  by  a single  house  in  other 
parts  of  London  : it  is  not  half  as  much  as  is  paid 
by  the  Times  printing-office  ; not  a third  as  much 
as  is  paid  by  the  Apothecaries’  Company.  The 
Bank  of  Englnnd  pays  Lazarus  a farthing  in  the 
pound.  The  poor  parish  of  St.  Nicolas  Olavc  pays 
eight  shillings  in  the  pound.  The  richer  a parish 
grows,  the  less  it  has  to  pay.  The  poorer  a parish 
grows,  the  more  it  has  to  pay.  Very  reasonable, 
eh?  AVhen  Regent-street  was  built,  an  immense 
number  of  poor  dwellings  were  destroyed,  no  sub- 
stitutes for  them  were  erected,  and  the  poor  were 
tossed  into  surrounding  parishes,  to  fall  on  their 
legs  if  they  could.  AA'^heti  the  improvements  were 
made  In  the  Strand  andTrafalgar-sqnare  the  same 
i happened.— '‘.All  the  Year  Hounds 
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Modem  Mortar  and  Modern  Masonry. 

Tko  Liverpool  and  Birlcenliead  Loci:  Walls. 

E occasionally  hear 
nnich  of  the  ■wonder- 
ful raa.sonry  of  anti- 
quity, and  know 
something  as  to  the 
inferiority  of  some 
of  the  masonry  con- 
structed at  the  pre- 
sent day.  Masons  of 
oldcntimes  have  cer- 
tainly left  enduring 
monuments  of  their 
skill,  and, 'as  certain- 
ly, moilern  masons 
liave  outlived  their 
slight  and  ephemeral 
works ; hut  to  do 
justice,  a balance 
should  be  struck ; 
and  as  we  only  see 
“ the  best  ” of  anti- 
quity, we  may  (with- 
out injustice)  point 
to  the  best  mason- 
work  of  modern 
times.  There  are 
many  sorts  of  ma- 
sonry, from  rude 
dry  rubble  to  the 
purest  Grecian,  in 
which  design  and 
workman.ship  are  both  perfect.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, our  purpose  to  describe  the  colossal 
monuments  of  Egypt,  almost  monolithic,  or 
the  accurate  bedding  and  jointing  of  the  Par- 
thenon ; though  work  of  each  class  has  been 
executed  in  Great  Britain,  and  little  has  been 
said  about  it.  The  piers  of  the  Britannia- 
bridge  are  composed  of  blocks  of  limestone 
(Anglesea  marble),  many  of  which  are  cyclo- 
pean  in  dimensions  (25  feet  by  4 feet  by  2 feet), 
and  some  even  larger,  which  stones  have  been 
set  at  elevations  up  to  150  feet  above  the  sur- 
face of  the  water.  Then,  as  to  accurate  bed- 
ding and  jointing,  there  are  thousands  of 
cubic  yards  of  ashlar  masoniy  at  the  Liverpool 
Docks,  wrought  as  truly  as  any  stones  ever 
were  or  could  be  dressed,  at  any  time.  This  work 
was  never  set  to  the  face  of  the  stone,  but  to  the 
joint,  and  bed  and  face  were  subsequently 
“ pared  ” truly  to  line  or  curve,  when  in  place. 
Each  bed  and  joint  were  set,  stone  and  stone 
throughout.  The  beds  and  joints  of  the  stones 
composing  the  Parthenon  were  ‘‘  rubbed,”  so 
as  to  ensure  close  fitting ; and,  as  marble  is 
finer  and  closer  in  grain  than  sandstone,  the 
beds  and  joints  may  too/.;  closer,  but  there  has 
not  been  more  care,  nor  is  there  more  truth 
than  in  some  of  the  Liverpool  Dock-walls. 
For  boldness,  and  truth  in  work,  and  in  carving, 
the  masonry  of  the  New  Houses  of  Parliament, 
Westminster,  never  has  been  surpassed.  Look 
at  the  great  toAver.  Tlie  very  beggars  gaze  at 
it,  and  stand,  all  Aveary,  soiled,  and  starving, 
as  they  tramp  past.  There  is  no  lack  of 
cunning  workmen  noAv-a-days.  Let  our  Govern- 
ment and  merchant  princes  employ  our  best 
architects  and  engineers,— ask  for  the  best 
cla-ss  of  work,  and  find  the  necessary 
cash, — and  avc  do  not  fear  for  the  re- 
srdts.  Finely-wrought  masonry  Avas  common 
in  the  East.  Solomon’s  Temple  must  have 
been  a splendid  example  ; and,  no  doubt,  the 
smooth  beds  and  joints  facilitated  destruc- 
tion. The  hand  of  man  Avould  readily  separate 
“ one  stone  from  another.”  If  age  is  to  be 
the  test  pf  quality  in  masoniy,  some  of  the 
least  skilled  — the  rubble  masonry  — may 
rank  with  the  cyclopean  masonry  of  the 
world.  There  are  mortars  as  enduring  as  the 
granites.  There  are  structures  of  rubble 
masonry  older  tlian  history.  India  Proper, 
the  East  (Asia),  jVfrica,  Italy,  the  Continent 
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of  Europe  generally,  and  Great  Britain,  con- 
tain ruins,  and  buildings  more  or  less  entire, 
of  rubble  masonry,  in  Avhicli  the  mortar  is  the 
soundest  and  best  wearing  jiart.  The  rubble- 
hearting  of  many  a church,  monastery,  abbey, 
and  castle,  has  alone  been  left  to  shoAv  Avliere 
Avails  once  stood ; and  Avhere  the  entire  Avail 
has  originally  been  of  rubble,  there  it  stands, 
sound  as  the  day  it  Avas  erected, — any  destruc- 
tion having  come  out  of  utter  neglect,  or  having 
been  brought  about  by  the  hand  of  man.  It 
has  not  been  possible  “ to  separate  one  stone 
from  another,”  because  the  joining  medium 
is  stronger  than  the  stone. 

All  ashlar  masonry  is  necessarily  liable  to 
rapid  decay.  Simple  forms  and  plain  surfaces 
are  most  euduriug,  and  these,  in  projiortion  to 
the  quality  of  the  stone,  care  in  selection,  in 
arrangement,  au<l  in  working  and  setting. 
Climate  must  also  be  considered.  As  plain- 
ness is  departed  from,  so  is  premature  decay 
provided  for,  until  the  richest  styles  become 
the  least  enduring.  Florid  Gothic  ought  to  be 
executed  in  some  other  material  than  ordinary 
stone  ; for,  most  certainly,  laminated  sand- 
stones and  lime  stones  cannot  be  Avorked  into 
high  reliefs  for  exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  AA-ith 
safety.  But  to  return  to  rubble  masonry  and 
to  mortars.  As  Ave  have  said,  there  are  many 
ancient  examples  of  this  class  of  Avork  and 
material,  and  A'oliimes  have  recently  been  pub- 
lished on  mortars  and  cements.  The  Hindoos 
and  Easterns  mixed  their  mortars  Avith  honey, 
and  noAv  use  sugar.  The  Romans  used  pozzo- 
laiio,  pounded  tile,  and'  pounded  lava,  as  also 
sands. 

In  early  ages,  it  seems  to  have  been  dis- 
covered that  lime  required  other  ingredients 
than  clean  sands  to  produce  “setting”  or 
hardening  and  enduring  qualities.  As  priests 
wore  frequently  the  architects,  and  as  mystery 
Avas  necessary  to  faith,  so  Ave  find  that  there 
Avere  superstitious  obscrA'ances  connected  Avith 
mortar-making.  The  Romans  consulted  their 
augurs,  slaked  their  lime,  and  heaped  it  in  huge 
mounds,  leaving  it  to  swelter  and  to  ripen  for 
year's,  before  mixing  it  fur  use.  The  Hindoo 
priest  poured  out  the  sacred  mixture  of  honey 
and  water  to  give  consistency  to  the  holy 
concrete  Avith  Avhich  the  sacred  dome  was  to 
be  formed ; and  Mediawal  architects  and 
builders  in  our  oAvn  country  consulted  astro- 
logers or  “ruled  the  planets,’^  to  learn  the  days 
upon  Avhich  to  slake  liure,  and  upon  which 
to  make  mortar.  The  priestly  superstition,  the 
religious  ceremonial,  and  the  vulgar  planet- 
ruling  had  their  uses,  in  so  far  as  they  induced 
manipulative  care.  That  the  Egyptian  priests 
understood  something  of  chemistry,  is  more 
than  suspected  j and  av'g  may  grant  similar 
knoAvlcdge  to  the  priests  of  Hindoostan, 
Chinn,  Mexico,  and  Peru.  Hoav  shall  Ave 
2)resmne  to  define  the  knoAA'ledge  of  the 
ancients  ? Why  should  Ave  arrogate  to  tlie 
moderns  so  much  of  discovery  and  invention  ? 
— Avhich  may  only  be  rediscovery — that  is, 
revival.  Wc  haA^e  learned  that  pure  limes  alone 
Avill  not  (Avith  sand)  make  enduring  mortar, 
but  that  other  ingredients  are  necessary — clay, 
iron,  silica,  lic.  There  are  natural  limestones 
(the  blue  lias  and  others)  Avliich  contain  these 
ingredients  in  the  required  proportions  ; but 
some  of  our  mauufiicturers  add  to  their  ground 
limes  the  “setting”  ingredients,  if  the  lime- 
stone is  poor.  Our  advertisement  sheets  set 
forth  the  particulars  of  many  modern  cements 
and  limes  — blue  lias,  Portland,  Roman 
cement,  &c.  &c.  See.  Any  of  these  limes  or 
cements,  as  delivered  by  the  best  maker's,  Avill 
produce  good  Avork,  provided  they  are  mixed 
and  used  Avith  sufficient  care.  The  best 
samples  may  be  utterly  ruined  by  neglect. 
Hydraulic  limes  and  cements  must  be  pre- 
served dry  : they  should  be  used  fresh,  and  at 
the  first  tempering.  The  sand  should  be  sharp, 
angular  in  its  quartz-graiu-s,  and  clean  : one,  by 
measure,  of  ground-lime  to  one  and  a half  of 
sand  and  half  of  furnace  ashes,  properly  incor- 
porated on  a clean  floor  and  ground  in  a mor- 
tar-pan, — then  used  new  and  hot  liberally,  Avill 
make  good  Avork.  For  brick-Avork  the  bricks 
should  be  previously  Avetted  by  immersion  ; for 
rubble  masonry,  the  stones  should  be  free  from 
loam  or  dirt ; and  grout,  made  from  the  mortar, 
diluted  to  a pouring  consistency,  should  be 
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so  used  as  to  wet  the  Avliole  Avail  and  fill 
every  interstice.  This  is  the  great  secret  for 
producing  enduring  masonry : good  mortar, 
cleanly  made,  used  fresh,  Avith  Avet  bricks,  and 
Avitli  abundance  of  grout  in  rubble-Avork,  and 
in  Avails  of  brick  Avhere  more  than  a brick  and 
a half  in  thickness  is  set.  hlortar  should  neA^er 
be  stinted,  neither  in  beds  nor  in  joints,  but 
full  and  outflushing  quantities  should  be  in- 
sisted upon.  Thin  beds  of  mortar  and  half- 
filled  joints  never  produce  Avorlc  so  .strong 
and  enduring  as  where  the  beds  are  thicker 
and  fuller.  Some  of  the  oldest  rubble 
masonry  and  brickwork  are  one-third  or  one- 
fourth  mortar.  And  these  are  about  the  pro- 
portions of  some  of  our  best  modern  rubble 
masoni'}’-  and  brickwork. 

A fcAv  of  the  old  Lancashire  proverbs  indi- 
cate the  ideas  of  the  Medifcval  masons  : — 

Consult  the  stars,  and  rule  the  planets  well,, 
before  you  build  a house,  or  sink  a well. 

A castle  wall,  to  be  stout,  must  be  full  of  mortar 
and  grout. 

Bricks  are  never  Avell  set,  unless  they  arc  first 
well  Avet. 

if  you  Avould  make  a Avail  stand,  use  good  lime 
and  dean  sand. 

The  river  and  dock  Avails  at  LiA'erpool  and 
at  Birkenhead  may  be  examined  as  modern 
exainples  of  rubble  masonry,  on  a grand  scale. 
Some  of  the  work  is  gmuite  rubble,  some  new 
red  sandstone  rubble,  and  some  irregular  wall- 
stone,  AA'ith  ashlar  binders,  and  rubble  backing 
— a sort  of  hybrid  masonry.  There  arc  also 
fence-Avalls  of  granite  rubble,  and  vast  piles  of 
brick  AA'arehouses,  in  which  stones,  mortar,  and 
bricks  form  solid  walls.  They  may,  certainly, 
be  thrown  doAvn,  but  only  in  A'ast  masses,  such 
as  it  is  Avortli  undertaking  a pilgrimage  of 
many  miles  to  see.  In  cousequeuce  of  deepen- 
ing the  great  float  at  Birkenhead,  and  the  sub- 
soil being  running  sand  or  quick  loam,  some  of 
the  side  Avails  luwe  given  way,  but  in  such  a 
manner  as  only  excites  admiration  for  the 
materials  and  Avoi'kmauship  used  in  them. 
There  are  vast  masses  of  Avail  split  tlirough  stone 
and  mortar,  from  top  to  bottom,  and  from  back 
to  front  of  the  Awdls,  in  the  most  extraordinary 
manner  : the  siflittiiig  is  through  the  solid,  and 
not  a separation  at  the  joints  of  the  stones. 
There  arc  fragments  of  Avail  of  almost  fabulous 
dimensions,  such  as  300  feet  by  30  feet,  and  an 
aA’^crage  thickness  of  0 feet,  or  a block  of 
AA'all-stone,  ashlar,  and  rubble — masonry,  entire 
as  to  mass,  turning  over  like  a solid  slab,  and 
Aveighing  not  less  than  from  4,000  to  5,000 
tons.  Who  shall  say,  after  this,  that  modern 
eiigincers  cannot  execute  sound  masonry  ? The 
sceptical  reader  may  ask,  — “Hoav  sound 
masonry  ?”  Avhen  it  is  said  to  be  falling.  Wc 
simply  .say  sound  in  mass,  and  this  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  fragments  of  the  falling  Avails  prove. 
Stone,  mortar,  and  labour  cannot  be  better  put 
together  than  in  these  dock-Avalls — the  failures 
are  the  result  of  other  causes.  The  true  test  of 
rubble  masonry  and  brickAvork  of  this  class  is’ 
cohesion  in  mass,  and  this  masonry  may  be 
quarried,  or  be  cut  up  into  blocks,  tlirough 
mortar  and  stone  ; but,  to  separate  stone  and 
stone,  at  beds  and  joints,  is  not  iJracticable  by 
ordinary  means. 

Modern  arcbitects  and  engineers  have 
adAaintages  unknoAvn  to  any  of  the  earlier 
builders,  but  the  best  materials  may  be  spoiled 
ill  use,  or  may  be  misapplied.  Good  lime  re- 
quires good  mixing,  and  good  mortar  requii'es 
to  be  used  fresh,  AA-ithout  stint,  and  all  the 
materials  so  to  be  wet  as  to  ensure  incorpora- 
tion. Mortar  half  mixed,  liricks  dry,  and  joints 
scamped,  as  iu  modern  house  building,  can 
only  produce  Avork  without  cohesion  ; and,  ne- 
cessarily, Avithout  any  poAver  of  endurance.'^ 
Jesse  Harley,  the  Liverpool  Dock  engineer, 
through  the  Avhole  course  of  his  long  life,  has 
AA'orked  for  posterity  in  stone  and  bricks,  upon 
the  grandest  scale,  and  so  long  as  Liverpool 
endures,  there  Avill  be  samples  of  his  masonry 
in  existence  equal  to  anything  of  the  kind 
the  Avorld  has  yet  seen. 


* In  some  recent  brickwork  at  the  AVigan  Waterworks 
(brick  and  Roman  cement),  it  took  forty-eight  days’ 
labour  of  a man,  to  cut  ont  a pipe  2 feet  iu  diameter, 
built  some  6 feet  in  the  outlet  culvert.  Bricks  and  cement 
never  parted  but  as  a solid. 
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THE  HILLS  OF  QUANTITIES  FOR  THE 
NORTHERN  HIGH-LEVEL  SEWER  OF 
LON  DON. 

Whek  tlie  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  with 
undignified  haste,  passed  a vote  of  censure  on  one 
of  their  body,  Mr.  Leslie,  for  the  observations  he 
made  in  connection  with  the  bills  of  quantities 
supplied  to  contractors  by  Messrs.  Gotto  and 
Roberts,  asserting  that  great  inaccuracies  existed 
in  these  bills,  and  that  the  opportunity  for  fraud 
had  been  aflbrded,  we  said  the  matter  could  nob  rest 


THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY. 

ABCniTECTrRE, 

Eemejideeixg  the  large  number  of  architec- 
tural drawings  now  on  view  in  the  Conduit-street 
Galleries,  it  is  not  very  surprising  to  find  that  the 
designs  and  drawings  in  the  present  exhibition  of 
the  Royal  Academy  are  but  sixty-one  in  number, 
therr  Feciingtiiat  noro'nij  »''<!  of  nn.v  importance,  and  the 


forthwith  and  precisely, 
something  more  to  sav. 


We  shall  then  have 


concerned  in  a pecuniary  point  of  viem,  but  that . whole  are  mixed  up  with  oil-paintings  in  a manner 
professional  character  was  involved  in  the  inquiry,  not  greatly  calculated  to  increase  their  attractive- 
we  have  sought  information  on  the  subject,  and  ness.  ilr.  S.  Smirke  is  the  only  architect  con- 
arc  hound  to  say  that  the  errors  seem  to  ns  to  be  ' nccted  with  the  Academy  who  exhibits,  and  he 
of  such  an  extraordinary  character  as  to  require  a ' sends  bnt  one  small  drawing  (1060),  “ Interior  of 
most  searching  investigation.  tVe  would  avoid  “ Churcli,”  designed  in  the  Early  Christian  style, 
making  any  charges  on  the  subject,  because  we  “mi  proposed  to  be  erected  in  Yorkshire.  The 
mav  he  deceived,  or  wliat  seems  to  us  erroneous  columns  separating  the  nave  and  aisles  are  shown 
may  admit  of  explanation;  but  this  explanation  to  he  of  green  marble,  and  the  pavements  tesscl- 
we  demand,  and  we  proceed  to  give,  hrietly,  proof  ated,  hut  it  calls  for  no  special  comment.  lOli 
of  its  necessity.  represents  “Allsopp's  New  Drewery,  and  other, 

The  quantities  having  been  referred  to  Mr.  Hnildings  in  course  of  erection  at  Burton-on-  ■ 
Bazalgette  for  examination,  be  finds,  we  perceive,  Trent,”  by  Stephenson  and  Hunt,  a colossal, 
under  the  head  of  “ excavation  ” every  item,  in  the  establishmeut,  in  the  arrangement  of  which  con- , 
caseof  twenty-one  sewers,  too  large.  His  reduction  venience  and  substantiality  have  been  tlie  chief 
is  considerable,  but  Mr.  Leslie  makes  it  larger  still,  poin^-s  aimed  at.  1050,  “A  Design  for  Christ’s 
Thus,  to  take  three  or  four  instances:  for  the  College,  Brecon,  to  be  modified  previous  to  cxecu- 
sewer  9 feet  G inches  by  12  feet  Mr.  Roberts  has  tion,”  by  Prichard  and  Seddon,  is  a little  prim 
put  down  0 1,132  cubic  vards,  Air.  B.nzalgette  flat;— less  successful  than  tlie  same  arclii- 

. , ..  — tects’  design  for  “Remodelling  tlie  Exterior  of 

Eatington  Park”  (1109),  one  of  the  bc-st  designs 
exhibited.  This  comprises  turrets,  gables,  and  a 
traceried  arcade.  Tlie  openings  are  mostly  square- 
headed,  with  a central  column.  The  eQ'ect  produced 
is  nevertheless  more  ecclesiastical  in  parts  than  is 
desirable;  and  there  seems  no  satisfying  reason  for 
the  high  roof  over  the  porch  in  front  of  the  upper  , 
story  of  the  house,  and  obstructive  to  the  win- ' 
dows.  In  1051,  Air.  Ashpitel,  who  lias  already 
exhibited  his  idea  of  ancient  Rome,  shows  us  the  . 
city  as  it  is,  including  the  ruins  of  the  Palace  of 
the  Ciesais  on  the  Palatine  Mount,  looking  across 
the  terraces  of  the  Farnese  Gardens,  upon  the  , 
Capltol,theForum,aiidtheColosseum.  Alr.Ashpitcl , 
must  have  made  good  use  of  his  time  when  1 
he  sojourned  in  the  Eternal  City.  Mr.  E. 
Fiilkener  has  .a  drawing  of  great  beauty  close  by, 
1058,  “ Interior  of  tbe  Alosque  of  Ballat  in  Asia 
Alinor,  looking  towards  the  Alekhrab,” — tlie  niche 
indicating  the  jiosilion  of  Alocca.  It  well  deserves 
the  study  of  those  u’bo  would  be  architectural 
draughtsmen.  lOGl,  “ The  Alorning-room  at 
Aslibvulge,  one  of  the  Seats  of  the  Right  Hon. 
the  Earl  of  Browiilow,”  by  AI.  D.  Wyatt,  is  an 
elaborate  piece  of  work  of  Renaissance  character 
boldly  sot  forth.  Air.  Street  sends  one  frame 
(10G9),  containing  plans  and  views  of  the  small 
village  churches  to  he  built  in  A’orkslure  and 
Ilanipsbire,  Early  English  in  style,  with  a 
trimming  of  Gothic  from  Italy.  1070  is  a design 
for  the  south  front  of  a national  institute  of  arts 


40,110,  and  Air.  Leslie  38,931. 

For  the  sewer  10  feet  by  10  feet  9 inches : — 

Roberts 71,552 

Bazalgette  fij.-lis 

Lcalie  62,400 

For  the  S feet  G-inch  barrel  sewer : — 

Roberts 49,167 

Bazalgette  40.537 

Leslie  30,812 

For  the  7 feet  6-inch  sewer : — 

Roberts H.697 

Bazalgette  10, 611 

And  80  on  throughout,  the  result  being  that,accord- 
ing  to  Air.  Bazalgette,  now  that  the  matter  is 
mooted,  there  are  77,000  ctibic  yards  too  much 
provided  for  in  the  bills  of  quantities,  and  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Leslie  101,000  cubic  yards  ! 

This  is  striking  enough;  but,  glancing  through 
the  bills  of  quantities,  u e light  upon  some  amounts 
equally  extraordinary.  Thus,  for  a certain  length 
of  G-feet  barrel  sewer,  the  drawing  shows  that  a 
tunnel  is  to  be  made  S',  feet  by  8}  feet.  This 
would  obviously  give,  for  every  foot  forward,  using 
whole  numbers,  72  cubic  feet  of  excavation;  yet,  if 
we  mistake  not,  this  is  put  down  at  139  feet  for 
digging  and  for  c.arting  away.  The  angles  of 
tbe  sqn.are  tminels  are  shown  to  bo  filled  up  with 
concrete.  The  cxtcnial  area  of  the  sewer  is 
531  feet,  and  this  being  deducted  from  72  feet,  the 
whole  area  of  the  excavation  %vould  seem  to  leave 
18i  feet  for  concrete;  yet  we  find  in  the  ({uantities 

98  feet ! There  seem  to  be  similar  diserepmioles  I ."“j'selenee.  " adapted  for  the  site  of  Burlington 
111  two  other  tunnels ; and  as  the  lengths  to  which  ' riccadlllv,"  by  J.  B.  Waring.  It  has  a 

these  apply  are  considerable,  the  total  excess  would  ^,,,53  ^,,,33  torminations ; 

be  very  large.  , a ,,  ^ I is  Italian  in  style  ; and  has  some  life  given  to  it  by 

Tbedifterence  between  tbe  highest  and  lowe&t  j t,„.ed  panels  and  other  carving.  107G  and 
of  fifteen  contractors  who  tendered  was  enor-  my  show  Mr.  J.  P.  .Jones's  design  “ for  the  chureh 
mous.  Here  is  a list  of  the  tenders  showing  the  , gt,  5,^  Cork,”  concerning 

difleronces : — ' ..... 


Theatre,  Hoxton,  11G7,  have  also  been  illustrated 
in  our  pages,  and  described  at  length.  In  the 
view  now  exhibited  of  the  Architectural  Gallery, 
which  gives  the  eflect  of  much  greater  size  than 
exists,  the  ugly  festoons  contemplated  at  the  time 
our  engraving  was  made  have  given  place,  advan- 
tageously, to  a series  of  paintings  in  the  panels  of 
the  ceiling. 

In  111-t,  design  for  a Jardin  d’Hiver,  for  the 
Sultan  of  Turkey,  by  G.  0.  Lane,  handsomer 
forms  are  introduced  than  are  nsmilly  seen  in  iron 
buildings.  1120,  “Cromwell  House,  Alortlake,” 
now  being  erected  for  Air.  James  Wigan,  by 
R.  P.  Pope,  shows  a good  liold  brick  front, 
with  straight-headed  windows,  without  muUious,  a 
clever  porch  and  brick  chimneys.  1122,  “Design  for 
Alerchants’  Offices,  Mark-lane,”  is  another  addition 
to  the  valuable  set  of  studies  for  such  buildings 
produced  by  Air.  Edward  PAnson.  Semicircular- 
headed  windows  with  marble  columns,  on  each 
floor,  are  bound  together  in  couples,  by  a pointed 
arch,  formed  with  a darker  material,  on  the  face 
of  the  building.  The  absence  of  shadow  in  the 
drawing  makes  the  front  look  flat,  and  the  small 
medallions  of  coloured  marbles,  in  the  spandrils  of 
the  arches  on  each  floor,  have  a spotty  effect, 
which  might  be  easily  obviated.  In  the  front  of 
the  Telegraph  Station,  Threadiieedle-street,  now 
being  erected  for  tbe  British  and  Irish  Alagnetic 
Telegrajdi  Company,  set  forth  in  No.  1131,  Air, 
Horace  Jones  has  shown  much  artistic  skill,  while 
setting  at  nought  some  received  canons  of  taste. 
The  drawing  is  considerably  iujiired  by  being 
mounted  with  a polished  metallic  border,  which 
reflects  like  a looking-glass.  G.  Goldie  sends  a 
view  of  “St.  Peter’s  Church,  Scarborough”  (1130), 
capitally  drawn;  C.  Gray,  a residence  about  to  be 
erected,  in  his  manner,  at  llighgate-rise ; F. 
Sang  several  designs  for  interior  decorations  ; W, 
AVebbe,  a perspective  view  of  “ Normal  College 
Training  Schools,  Upper  Bangor;”  Alurray, 
Breakspeare,  Nicholls  and  Joseph  Clarke  (1147), 
designs  for  Clmrches ; R.  Rawlinson,  “ The 
AVallasey  Water-tower”  (1153),  a handsome  and 
consistent  structure;  and  Wigg  and  Oliver,  a 
view  of  the  “ New  Schools  recently  erected  for  the 
Parish  of  St.  George  tlic  Martyr,  in  ’I'licobald’s- 
rond,”  which  pleasantly  varies  the  street  line,  the 
front  of  the  building  being  set  back  to  admit 
of  the  projection  of  a small  turret. 


Hocken 

Willson 

Crook  and  Son. 

Mjers  

Jnim  Jay 

A\  ebb 

^^■ood 

Ba{terl)ury  ... 

J.  and  E.  Bird  . 

William  Hill 166.075 

Dc-tliiok  and  Ttiirst  . . is:l,i/0i) 

McLeibn  and  Bird  .. . Isl,37i) 

W.  H.Rowc 100,433 

Web.-tor 169.090 

Mo.X.U  152, 43J 


Amount  of  More  than  the 

Tender.  lowest  Tender. 

j€'270.200  117,771 

114, 2<i; 


25P.&.'.6 
2.'?8,760 
231,130 
2I12.86S 
195,680 
191, UOO 
189.399 


107,426 

86,3.i0 

8I.7O1) 

50,458 

43,250 

3b.750 

36.969 

34,415 

33,570 

28,910 

28,003 

16,660 

Accepted  Tender 


! which  it  will  be  remembered  some  letters  appeared 
ill  our  journal.  It  is  Geometrical  in  style,  dis- 
plaving  externally  a rose  ivindow  in  the  west 
front,  and  a lofty  Jicche  at  the  junction  of  the 
' nave  and  chancel ; — the  materials  are  a mixture  of 
I brick  and  stone.  Internally  colour  is  obtained  by 
i tbe  use  of  stone,  brick,  and  marble.  It  has  merit 
I n-s  a reproduction.  1085,  “ Pen-y-Wurr,  Aberyst- 
witl),  the  Seat  of  F.  R.  Roberts,  Esq.”  by  R.  K. 
Penson,  is  a good  serviceable-looking  stone  end 
tiled  house,  to  which  a character  is  given  without 
effort.  The  centre  Hall  of  the  New  Westminster 
Palace  Hotel,  if  it  be  like  1083,  by  AY.  A.  Aloseley, 

' will  be  a good  feature,  1091  is  an  admirable  draw- 
And  the  question,  of  course,  arises,  did  all  these  ing  by  A\’.  Slater,  of  the  restored  Choir  of  Sher- 
inteliigent  and,  doubtless,  honourable  contractors  borne  Abbey  Church  : it  is  etched  with  brown, 
prepare  their  tenders  on  the  same  grounds,  or  did  1098,  New  Lodge,  AATndsor  Forest,  erected  fur 
some  find  out  that  the  quantities  were  in  excess,  AI.  A' an  de  AVeycr,  the  Belgian  minister,  by  T. 
and  cub  them  down  accordingly  ‘1  Furthermore,  Bury,  Is  a satisfactory  reproduction  of  a Tudor 
we  should  like  to  know  the  exact  terms  of  the  house,  with  nmllions,  gablets,  clnmneys,  and  the 
contract  made  with  the  lowest  tenderer.  Is  it  to  other  usiul  elements.  1108,  the  drawing-room 
execute  the  work  set  forth  in  the  bills  of  quanti-  and  other  additions  to  Barton  Alauor,  O.xon,  by 
ties  ? (in  which  case  there  would  be  large  deduc- , S.  S.  Teulon  gives  no  indication  of  what  is  new 
tious  to  make  hereafter,  and  the  ratepayers  would  ' and  whnt  old.  11  iC  shows  some  of  the  works 
only  pay  for  what  they  have) ; or  is  it  for  the  con- [ going  on  at  Shadwell  Court,  Norfolk,  Sir  Jacob 
struction  of  the  sewers  in  accordance  with  the  ' Buxton’s,  under  the  same  architect.  The  addi- 
drawings  and  specifications,  and  without  reference  [ tions  to  this  building  we  illustrated  some  time 
to  tbe  bills  of  quantities,  when  the  result,  of  I ago.  Air.  Pocock’s  design  for  Air.  Spurgeon’s 
course,  would  be  very  diilerent?  At  any  rate,  Tabernacle,  1119 ; the  Gallery  of  the  Architectural 
here  is  matter  which  requires  e.xplanation,  and.  Exhibition,  Conduit-street,  by  J.  Edmeston,  1135 ; 
on  tbe  part  of  the  public,  we  request  to  have  it  | and  Messrs.  Finch  Hill  and  Paralre’s  Britannia 


AVHAT  IS  AN  ARTIST? 

One  evening — exact  date  not  material,  but  in 
this  year  of  grace — at  a certain  gallery  of  pictures 
— localization  not  important  to  the  story  (the 
place,  however,  has  been  spoken  of  in  these  pages) 
— there  assembled,  pursuant  to  arraugemeiit,  a 
party  of  artists  well  known  by  name,  some  archi- 
tects, and  the  narrator  included.  The  artists  in 
question  meet  at  sundry  limes  to  “ e.ase  their  ears 
with  prate,”  discuss  the  topics  of  the  day,  and 
criticise  the  latest  acquisitions  at  the  National 
Gallery,  or  the  works  in  the  exhibitions  that 
may  be  open,  and  generally  to  sharpen  the  wit  of 
one  another.  There  may  be  no  Johnson,  Burke, 
or  Goldsmith  of  ihe  cluh,  nor  has  the  mantle  of 
Sir  Joshua  fallen  precisely  on  any  one  in  the 
modern  company  who  fraternize  on  ordinary  occa- 
sions in  a not  well-ventilated  room,  somewhere  in 
the  region  of  Leicester-square : but,  gootl  comes  of 
the  meetings  of  kiudred  spirits  beyoud  the  gratifi- 
cation of  the  hour.  So,  to  resume,  tlie  friends 
migrated  for  a night  to  a distant  quarter,  to  in- 
spect a “ fine-arts  gallery”  which  has  been  formed 
with  a view,  as  put  forth,  of  raising  “ennobling 
and  refining  thoughts,  and  of  creating  and  fostering 
a taste  for  the  beautiful,”  and  of  leaving  “ healthy 
impre-ssions,”  and  thus  awakening  “a  desire  for 
pure  and  elevating  pursuits,” — objects  these,  we 
may  say,  which  ought  to  be  within  the  scope  of 
art, — nay,  which  should  form  the  constant  aim  of 
the  artist  of  first  rank.  Some  incidents  of  the 
inspection  have  raised  in  ns,  at  this  season  of  exhi- 
bitions, the  disposition  to  ask  whether  by  the 
general  body  of  modern  painters,  the  nature  and 
aim  of  high  art  is  well  understood. 

Now  the  gallery  we  are  refeiTing  to  has  a rather 
heterogeneous  collection  of  works ; but  amongst 
them  are,  or  were,  some  good  pictures,  and  some 
of  elevated  character  of  subject,  the  latttr  less 
capable  of  being  appreciated  where  they  are,  or, 
perhaps,  in  any  crowded  gallery,  than  with  other 
accessories.  Amongst  the  number  a picture,  by 
Horace  A’'ernot,  with  the  title  “ Death  purifying 
the  Soul,”  may  be  particularized.  The  treatment 
is  of  course  mystical,  and  requires  a certain  degree 
of  thoughtful  observation  to  be  understood  ; yet 
it  is  such  as  human  feeling,  combined  with  artistic 
perception,  would,  we  might  think,  hardly  fail 
to  penetrate.  Our  readers  shall  have  means  of 
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judging  bow  far  this  perception  of  art  was 
existent  with  one  at  least  of  the  visitors  on  the 
evening  spoken  of, — a painter  wlio  has  great 
executive  power,  and  has  had  accorded  to  him, 
by  award  of  premium  at  Westminster  Hall,  and 
otherwise  since,  high  rank  — we  by  no  means 
■wish  to  say  undeservedly.  The  picture  by  Vernet 
represents  a female  figure,  clothed  in  white, 
being  gradually  raised  from  a couch  by  a dark 
hooded  figure, — whilst  at  the  couch  kneels  a 
man  in  agony  of  grief  or  supplication.  Could 
there  be  any  doubt  that  the  hooded  figure 
was  to  represent  death,  and  that  the  “soul” 
•purified,  was  that  of  the  man  by  the  greatest 
alHiction  the  heart  knoweth,  or  human  life  can 
experience?  Who  that  has  faculty  at  all,  has 
memory  unminglcd  with  some  sadness,  some  regret, 
some  feeling  of  much  not  done— for  which  now 
the  future  of  mortal  life  has  no  retrieval  ? Such 
is  the  power  of  death  and  sorrow,  to  purify  “the 
soul  of  man.”  Our  artist,  however,  could  not  see 
the  meaning  of  the  picture,  thought  the  soul  was 
depicted  allegorically  hy  the  female  figure,  and 
condemning,  perhaps  with  reason,  the  drawing, 
forgot  that  for  art,  a moral  and  poetry  of  con- 
ception are  of  equal  importance  with  e.xecution. 
Therefore  we  have  put  the  question  for  considera- 
tion by  all  who  would  exhibit  art  on  the  canvas,  or 
in  the  marble,' — What  is  high  art,  and  what  is  an 
artist  ? 

It  has  indeed  been  clearly  enough  shown,  by  Sir 
Charles  Eastlake  for  example,  that  there  are  many 
difi'erent  kinds  of  “ art,”  so  called,  and  worthy  of 
pursuit,  from  the  imitation  of  still  life  to  the 
work  of  greatest  poetry  of  composition.  Nay, 
whilst,  according  to  one  line  of  thought,  we  might 
view  drawing  and  portraiture  as  different  from 
art,  or  the  drawing  as  only  the  mcchauism,  and 
the  art  as  constituted  only  by  the  invented  part, 
it  is  obvious  that  the  distinction  is  not  definable 
in  practice;  but  that  the  best  draughtsman  is  one 
who  has  at  least  appreciation  of  art;  whilst  there 
can  be  no  exhibition  of  invention  except  with  the 
aid  cf  the  mechanical  expression  of  it.  The  ques- 
tion how  far  there  may  he  after  all  some  distinction 
between  the  faculty  which  originates,  and  that 
which  merely  appreciates,  or  perfects  the  power 
of  copying,  is  too  abstruse  for  \is  at  present.  It 
is  clear,  however,  whilst  good  portraiture,  even  in 
photography,  requires  aptitude  of  perception  and 
a2ii>reoiation  undistinguishable  from  positive  art, 
as  well  as  it  requires  imitation,  that  there  is  a 
creative  ^^ower  called  for  as  exercise  in  the  works 
of  the  highest  class  in  painting  and  sculpture,  as 
well  as  iu  architectural  art — -just  as  there  is  the 
power  called  for  in  poetry.  This  inventive 
element,  the  arts  of  our  English  school — great  as 
is  their  excellence, — have  yet  to  attain.  Tluit  the 
poetic  element,  or  that  of  originality,  by  no 
means  involves  obscure  allegory,  we  fully  believe; 
though  the  artist  should  be  able  to  expect  that  his 
work  will  receive  a thinking  observation,  rather 
than  that  sort  of  attention  which  is  given  to 
pictures  by  tiic  ordinary  visitors  to  galleries,  and 
which  attention  must  necessar-ily  leave  unappre- 
ciated some  of  the  finest  works  that  have  ever 
been  produced.  Towards  this,  some  further  pre- 
paratory education  is  required,  as  well  by  artists 
as  the  public.  The  artist,  painter  or  sculptor,  must 
learn  more  of  the  principles  of  art-universal,  how- 
ever he  may  wisely  limit  his  practice  or  range  of 
subjects : he  must  also,  like  the  poet,  feel  with  the 
pulsation  of  the  time  in  which  he  lives,  or  with 
social  progress — narrowing  his  mind  to  no  mere 
craft,  and  extending  his  reading  to  other  hooks 
than  those  novels  and  romances  suggesting  to  him 
subjects.  The  public  have  to  learn  “ how  to  look 
at  a picture,”  to  appreciate  the  fact  that  there 
are,  iu  the  words  of  Tlr.  Worimm,  “the  unedu- 
cated and  the  educated  eyes,  which,  though  re- 
garding the  same  objects,  may  see  dilFerent 
things.”  Our  school  may  be  great  in  colour,  and 
even  in  drawing,  as  in  some  of  the  requisites  of 
cora2>osition ; but  so  long  as  the  notion  prevails 
that  mere  illusion  is  the  object  of  painting,  so 
long  will  the  first  place  In  art  be  denied  us  as  a 
nation,  and  unsought  for  by  the  etforts  of  our 
artists.  Works  of  art,  of  the  first  class,  cannot 
he  only  pretty  things  to  look  at,  or  mere  rellec- 
tions  of  incidents : they  must  be  works  such  as 
are  the  result  of  thought,  and  will  insijirc  thought; 
and  the  producer  of  works  like  these,  alone  can 
claiui  to  rank  equal  with  the  poet ; such  poet  in 
painting  or  in  sculpture,  alone,  is  the  highest  em- 
bodiment of  the  artist. 


Maltbt.  The  church  here  has  been  rebuilt, 
from  the  jdans  of  Mr.  Boyce,  of  London,  architect, 
by  Messrs.  Chadwick  and  Son,  of  Masborough,  the 
contractors,  at  a cost  of  1,700Z.  or  1,800^ 


THE  MANCHESTER  ASSIZE  COURTS 
DESIGNS.* 

Mr.  J.  T.  Rochead,  under  the  motto,  “The  Ides 
of  March,”  has  two  designs  very  difl'erent  in 
character,  though  having  some  reference  to  one 
general  plan.  The  principal  design  is  Roman 
columnar;  the  other,  “ Ariglo-Ralladian,”  has  the 
superimposed  orders  and  windows  of  the  Venetian 
Italian  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  masses  raised 
at  the  angles  of  tlie  composition;  and  is  elaborate, 
but  without  sufficient  attention  to  grouping.  The 
Roman  design  is  excellent  as  regards  the  provision 
for  internal  eflect,  by  symmetry  of  the  plan  and 
arrangement  of  the  columns  and  the  recosse.'!,  and 
by  the  decorative  character  of  the  ceiling-lights  in 
cofiers,  to  the  great  hall  and  the  corridors.  The 
jirinc'ipal  front  has  a loggia  or  portico  of  twelve 
columns,  the  order  being  continued  by  pilasters ; 
and  the  returns  of  that  portion  of  the  building 
have  hexastylo  porticos,  imojecting  two  inter- 
columns.  These  north  and  south  porticos  are  the 
principal  entrances  to  a grand  hall ; hut  there 
are  also  entrances  from  Great  Ducie-street  to  the 
outer  halls,  each  end,  contrived  by  ways  leading 
from  the  steps  which  there  are  in  the  centre  of 
the  Great  Dneie-street  front,  at  the  back  of  an 
inclosure,  which  in  the  view  appears  as  a rusti- 
cated basement  at  the  ends,  to  the  columnar 
portion  of  the  design  above.  What  we  have  said 
will  sufficiently  show  the  merits  and  the  defects 
which  there  are  in  the  design;  that  is  to  say,  both 
the  value  which  there  is  derived  from  Roman 
models,  and  result  of  a dillcrent  kind — that  of 
making  uses  secondary  to  imitation.  The  plan 
extends  for  a considerable  distance  along  South 
llall-strcet : the  judges’ lodgings  form  the  centre 
of  the  front  on  that  side  ; and  the  two  courts  are 
placed  thereabouts,  with  the  refreshment-room  and 
library  intermediate.  The  order,  Corinthian,  is 
surmounted  hy  an  attic ; and  there  is  a lantcru- 
story,  or  clerestory,  set  back,  in  which  are  lunette- 
lights  to  the  hall. 

Messrs.  Dean  and  Bellhousc’s  design,  with  a 
device  marked  with  the  words  “Internal  Con- 
venience ; Picturesque  Outline ; Adaptation  of 
Site;  Combined,”  is  one  of  the  few  de.signs 
which  provide  the  main  entrance  at  the  angle  of 
the  ground,  a position  for  which  there  are  many 
arguments,  though  not  exhaustive  ones.  The  courts 
are  at  right  angles  to  one  another;  hut  the  seat 
of  the  judge  iu  each  court  is  not  jfiaced  so  as  to 
derive  all  advantages  from  the  arrangement. 
Tiicre  is  a carriage-porch,  with  cohnnnsj  and  a 
dome  at  the  angle  of  the  plan.  The  general 
character  Is  Italian. 

The  design  marked  “ Nunc  aut  Nunquam,”  oc- 
cupies the  South  Hall-street  portion  of  the  ground, 
and  is  more  Romanesque  in  character  Uiau  “ a 
modification  of  the  Venetian.”  It  has  very  pro- 
minent square  masses  as  towers  in  the  centre; 
between  these  an  arcaded  entrance  and  vestibule 
give  access  to  a hall,  81  feet  by  G1  feet,  which  in- 
ternally has  a resemblance,  which,  even  though 
slight,  is  a defect,  to  the  hall  of  the  Euston 
Station.  Across  this  hall  is  a staircase,  and  the 
courts  are  at  the  sides  of  the  latter. 

The  design  by  Mr.  G.  i'owler  Jones  has  the 
main  front  towards  South  Ilall-strcet,  and 
three  principal  entrances,  whereof  that  iu  the 
centre  loads  into  a hall,  38  feet  by  49  feet,  sepa- 
rating the  courts.  The  judges  woiild  pass  from 
one  court  to  the  other  by  a corridor,  round  a por- 
tion of  the  ifian  jirojectiiig  iu  semicircular  form,  at 
the  back,  on  the  line  of  the  hall.  The  building  is 
Palladian  in  style,  but  with  lofty  paviliou  roofs; 
and  there  is  a tower  at  the  angle. 

Mr.  Henry  Bowinair’s  design,  “ Ad  Justitiam,” 
with  the  front  to  Groat  Ducie-street,  has  one 
entrance  iu  the  centre,  one  from  South  Hall- 
street,  and  one  in  the  corresponding  return  at  the 
north.  This  arrangement  is  not  so  desirable  as 
that  of  one  entrance  of  ample  dimensions  in  the 
centre  of  a front  or  at  the  angle,  or  that  of  three 
entrances  in  the  same  front.  The  courts  are 
placed  rather  far  apart,  the  magistrates’  and 
barristers’  rooms  being  made  the  key-note  of  the 
plan.  There  is  also  an  entrance-hall  50  feet  by 
28  feet.  Considerable  space  seems  to  be  absorbed 
in  corridors;  but  this  results  from  what  is  itself 
very  desirable,  namely,  separate  provision  of  com- 
munications for  judges  and  magistrates,  barristers, 
and  public.  A comparative  estimate  of  the  advan- 
tages and  space  occiqned  under  respective  arrange- 
ments of  corridors,  central  hall,  or  long  wide 
gallery,  ado^tted  in  difi'erent  ^dans,  might  afford 
data  oi  the  utmost  value;  but  all  advantage  of 
this  kind,  educatiorial  we  may  call  it,  from  coirqxf- 
titions,  is  what  is  denied  to  us  and  to  competitors, 
as  we  have  before  observed.  In  decorative  treat- 


* See  page  307,  ante. 


ment,  Mr.  Bowman’s  design  is  Roman  columnar — 
an  amplification  of  the  type  of  Sir  Ciiarles  Barry’s 
building  in  which  the  designs  were  exhibited. 
Besides  the  jirincipai  portico,  there  is  a portice 
of  six  columns  in  antis  at  the  north  end,  and  a 
portico  on  a segmental  form  of  plan  at  the  oppo-. 
site  end.  This  last-named  feature,  and  a certain 
disproportion  between  the  porticos  and  the  door- 
ways, are  the  exceptional  characteristics.  The 
de.sign,  however,  though  it  may  appear  to  have  no 
remarkable  novelty,  would  build  with  good  result- 
ant cfi’ect. 

Mr.  H.  A.  Darhishire's  design,  “Exegi,”  be- 
longs to  the  same  class,  so  far  as  style  is  coiiceimed ; 
but  both  the  plan  and  the  decorative  treatment 
are  on  a larger  scale  of  magnificence.  Very  great 
sijacc  is  given  to  the  halls  and  corridors;  the 
courts  have  side  galleries  extending  over  the 
corridors  of  communication;  and  the  ])rincipal 
front  towards  Great  Ducie-.street  has  a many- 
columned  portico  or  colonnade  somewhat  on  the 
type  of  the  Bourse  of  Paris.  The  best  part  of  the 
design  is  the  central  hall.  It  has  superim|iosed 
columns  and  galleries,  and  a highly  effective  ceil- 
ing with  cove,  and  coffer-lights. 

The  design  by  Messrs.  Haig  and  Low,  “Lex,” 
also  of  the  columnar  class,  but  of  later  Italian 
character  tluin  those  last  mentioned,  with  a good 
portico  and  a lofty  dome,  we  have  made  note  of 
as  equally  meritorious.  Very  difi’erent  to  it, 
externally,  is  the  design  marked  “Arrangement,” 
by  Messrs.  Bellamy  and  Hardy  and  Mr.  Giles,  iu 
which  the  high-pitched  roofs  are  discordant  with 
the  other  parts  of  the  Italian  composition;  but, 
as  ill  many  of  the  designs  defective  in  one  parti- 
cular, there  is  something,  for  examifie  a matter  of 
plan,  that  would  be  recognizable  as  merit  or  be 
suggestive  of  remark,  had  we  space. 

Mr.  E.  G.  Bnmton’s  design  “In  Manus,”  is  one 
of  those  with  the  entrance  at  the  corner  of  the 
ground,  and  the  courts  at  right  angles  to  one 
another.  Tlie  decorative  character  is  that  of 
Italian  Gothic;  and  a dome  is  iiitrodnced.  The 
entrance  is  in  a circular  portion  of  the  plan,  jdaced 
in  a re-entering  angle  between  the  courts.  The 
design  by  Jlessrs.  Fisher  and  Son,  " Lycurgus,” 
and  that  hy  Messrs,  Pennington  and  Bridgen, 
“ Salford,”  of  classical  character,  and  columnar, 
both  partake  of  the  merit  which  there  is  in  the 
Roman  and  Palladian  designs  generally ; hut  the 
last-named  design  is  one  of  those  which  so 
strangely,  omit  roadway  for  the  front  entrance, 
and  enclose  the  gi-ound,  whilst  setting  the  build- 
ing back. 

Mr.  Bateman’s  design,  “Justitia,”  has  the 
principal  front  towards  Great  Ducie-street,  and 
three  main  entrances  to  a long  hall  or  gallery, 
giving  access  to  the  courts.  Iu  plan  and  in  the 
decorative  detail  (Italian),  the  design  has  con- 
siderable merit.  The  foci,  so  to  speak,  of  the 
ext(;rnal  effect,  are  the  three  entrances,  which  are 
treated  as  large  arches  with  columns  and  sculp- 
ture in  effective  combination. Tlicdesign  by  Mr. 

.lames  Murray,  “ Concilio  et  Laborc,”  is  remark- 
able for  its  plan,  and  for  excellent  grouping  of 
the  roofs  and  recessed  jiortious  of  the  ujjper  part 
of  the  building  iu  perspective.  There  are  three 
principal  entrances,  with  soubasemerd  of  steps. 

. There  is  a corridor  ojiposite  the  centre-entrance 
leading  to  the  retiring-rooms  of  the  judges  and 
juries,  which  are  between  thecourts ; and  the  access 
for  the  public  is  from  a hall  which  at  each  end  of 
the  arrangement,  is  reached  from  the  staircase,  that 
leads  up  from  the  end  external  entrance.  The 
public  halls,  with  their  staii’cases,  projecting  con- 
siderably, externally  are  terminated  by  wide  and 
lofty  arches,  spanning  an  order  of  columns,  and  are 
crowned  by  steep-pitched,  flat-topped  roofs ; wliilst 
there  is  a high- curved  roof  to  the  central  portion 
of  the  plan,  where  the  courts  occur,  with  turrets. 
The  more  prominent  details  arc  pilasters,  coupled 
and  rusticated.]  There  is  character,  and  there 
are  otherwise  excellent  qualities,  throughout  this 
design. 

The  design  marked  “In  hoiiorem  Legis,”  by 
Ml’.  E.  M.  Ilarry,  and  alluded  to  in  our  lust,  has  a 
plan  which  is  rather  peculiar.  The  South  llall- 
strcet  ground  is  occiqiied;  but  tlie  entrance  front 
is  the  end  in  Great  Ducie-street;  and  here  there  is 
an  eight-columned  portico  (well  jilanned,  with 
internal  columns  and  recessed  centre)  between 
masses  at  the  angles,  the  latter  being  occupied  by 
the  shei’ilfs'  courts.  The  portico  on  the  levcd  of 
the  principal  floor  has  a terrace  footway  iu  advance 
of  the  steps,  reached  by  curved  ascents,  the  ter- 
race stage  being  carried  by  rusticated  arches  as 
entrances  wliereat  carriages  would  set  do^-n, 
these  latter  entrances,  of  coni’se,  communicating 
with  internal  staircases.  The  order  (Corinthian) 
is  continued  by  pilasters,  on  the  flanks  which  break 
forwai’d  in  the  centre.  These  latter  portions  of 
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the  building  are  one  story  in  height,  though  with 
two  tiers  of  openings,  and  have  low  turrets  on 
the  angles,  for  ventilation ; and  beyond,  or  in  the 
centre  of  the  plan,  rises  the  square  mass  or  crown- 
ing feature  of  the  external  design.  The  feature 
in  plan  is  a great  hall,  leading  up  to  the  courts. 
These  are  placed  side  by  side,  a barristers’  corridor 
only  intermediate  j aud  the  judges’  lodgings 
occupy  the  most  convenient  position  in  rear 
of  the  courts,  and  form  part  of  the  general 
The  public  would  pass  through  the 


great  hall  and  ante-hall  to  the  courts,  a dis- 
tance of  about  200  feet.  The  attorneys  and 
witnesses  could  reach  the  court  by  a distinct  cor- 
ridor, leading  out  of  the  great  hall  from  a 
point  nearer  to  the  portico,  and  communicating 
en  route  with  the  difl’erent  rooms  and  offices. 

In  each  court  the  bench  occupies  a recess,  to  which 
there  is  one  corresponding  opposite,  or  where 
the  public  entrance  is;  the  lighting  advisedly  is 
managed  by  side  lights,  “lunettes,”  as  tcell  as  by 
ceiling  lights ; and  for  acoustic  requirements  a 
large  cove  is  designed  as  facilitative  of  hearing, 
broken,  however,  by  the  lunettes  and  groining, 
with  a view  to  prevention  of  echo.  The  great 
hall,  156  feet  long  and  60  feet  in  the  extreme 
width,  would  be  covered  by  a vaulted  ceiling, 
divided  by  ribs  rising  from  coupled  disengaged 
columns,  and  would  be  lighted  by  lunette-open- 
ings at  the  sides.  The  ante-hall  has  columns  hi 
the  centre,  carrying  a coved  ceiling  and  domical 
light.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  plan  alms  at  great 
area  for  the  hall,  as  well  as  effect,  and  that 
classification  in  regard  to  the  entrances  to  the 
courts,  arid  the  convenience  of  the  judges,  have 
been  carefully  attended  to. 

The  design  by  Messrs.  Moffalt  and  Coe,  “ Flat 
Justitia,”  must  not  he  confounded  with  either  of 
those  uuder  a similar  motto,  to  which  it  is  very 
different.  We  should,  however  in  this  case,  have 
to  trust  to  recollection  in  saying  in  what  the 
merit  which  we  remarked  in  it,  exactly  consists. 
The  entrance,  in  the  centre  of  the  Great  Ducie- 
street  front,  where  there  is  a portico  of  coupled 
columns,  leads  into  an  octagonal  hall,  which  is 
crowned  externally  by  a lofty  turret  in  several 
stages,  efiective  in  character — the  style  of  the 
whole  building  being  the  pure  sixteenth  century 
Italian.  The  courts  are  placed  with  reference  to 
their  entrance  from  this  hall,  but  we  think  not 
obliquely  to  the  axis  of  plan,  as  in  some  of  the 
designs.  There  are,  however,  designs  which  adopt, 
more  or  less,  the  arrangement  just  referred  to,  or 
that  of  the  Four  Courts,  Dublin,  Mr.  T.  Turner’s 
design,  “ The  lip  of  Truth  shall  he  established  for 
ever,”  perhaps  is  one  of  this  character:  for  in 
some  of  its  decorative  details,  it  is  identical  with 
the  design  (like  Mr.  Turner’s,  from  Belfast),  by 
Messrs.  Lanyon  and  Lynn,  “ Octagon,”  which  last 
is  a very  able  exemplification  of  what  may  be  got 
decoratively’  as  icnograpbic.ally  from  the  principle 
or  basis  of  the  radiation  and  central  circle  or 
octagon.  There  is  certainly  a considerable  element 
of  eficct  in  Mr.  Turner’s  curving  wings  with 
hexastyle  portico — an  element  similar  to  that  in 
the  plan  of  Blenheim.  Both  the  designs  we  have 
just  named  have  a bold  quadrant  sweep  at  the 
corner  of  the  land,  carrying  the  colonnade  round; 
and  in  both  cases  the  intercolumns  there  are  filled 
in  for  a portion  of  the  height.  There  is  a large  and 
prominent  dome  in  Messrs.  Lanyon  and  Lynn’s 
design,  and  an  analogous  feature,  square  on  plan, 
in  Mr.  Turner's,  Mr.  Bocock’s  arrangement  in 
his  design  (“Manchester”)  is  partly  on  the  same 
principle  of  central  hall  and  radiating  entrances 
to  the  courts.  The  design,  regarded  decoratively, 
is  a failure — doubtless  because  the  author  “nar- 
rowed his  mind”  by  beginning  on  the  idea  of  a 
reproduction  of  the  Pantheon,  afterwards  making 
other  objects  to  fit.  Besides  the  failure  of  one 
kind,  which  such  a course  with  any  model  en- 
genders, there  is  the  further  source  of  failure, 
inasmuch  as  defects,  which  there  are  even  in  the 
“ pride  of  Borne,”  are  copied;  and  the  reproduc- 
tion will  lack  that  freshness  and  character  which 
excuse  a certain  amount  of  deficiency  in  an 
original.  The  merit  of  the  Pantheon  lies  iiiterally 
in  the  leading  proportions,  the  coffering  of  the 
vault,  and  perhaps  some  details  of  the  lower 
order,  and  externally  in  the  portico.  The  con- 
junction of  the  circular  form  and  the  portico  is 
questionable ; the  latter  was  later  in  date  than 
the  rotunda ; and  even  the  dome  externally,  what- 
ever the  effect  with  its  original  decorations,  is 
now  capable  of  considerable  improvement,  and 
requires  tliis  where  made  the  culminating  feature 
of  a building.  The  upper  story  of  the  front  in 
Mr.  Pocock’s  design  is  later  in  style,  and  not 
harmonious  in  character  with  the  order  that 
carries  it.  The  order,  however,  and  the  portico 
are  drawn  with  feeling  and  taste. 


The  design  by  Mr.  George  Morgan,  “ Curia? 
Justitia?,”  is  more  satisfactory  in  plan  than  in  the 
decorative  character  of  the  exterior.  The  author 
defends  his  adoption  of  Media?val  architecture  on 
the  ground  that  “ its  associations  are  eminently 
religious,  and  calculated  to  excite  awe  and  re- 
verence;” and  therefore  that  the  style,  modified, 
is  fitted  for  courts  of  justice.  “ Practically  ” also, 
bethinks,  it  is  “most  suited  for  assize  courts  : ” 
essentially  an  architecture  of  truthful  representa- 
tion, it  is  best  and  most  economical  for  a building 
combining  apartments  for  different  and  varied 
uses : “ every  part  can  be  treated  as  a whole  or 
separate  building  : ” “ in  the  present  instance  the 
courts  are  made  visible;”  and  each  other  part 
bears  “the  impress  of  its  intended  use.”  “One 
feature  in  this  design,  the  tower,  may  not  be  con- 
sistent with  severe  economy;”  but  “it  is  hoped 
that  the  toweris  a work  of  art,  and  a joy  fro  ever.” 
The  design,  generally,  is  of  Continental  Gothic 
character,  and  is  ccrtainlyunfavourahly  shown  in  the 
drawings.  In  the  plan  there  arc  two  entrances  in 
Great  Ducie-street,  conducting  to  halls  each  30  feet 
square.  The  halls  are  connected  by  a corridor 
194  feet  by  30  feet,  and  opposite  the  street  en- 
trances arc  those  to  the  courts.  The  corridors 
seem  contrived  for  the  requisite  classification. 

Equally  Gothic  and  continental  in  character, 
though  otherwise  different,  is  the  design  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Wortliington,  with  the  motto,  “Artis  est 
celare  Artem.”  The  style  resembles  that  of  the 
chly  decorated  town-halls  and  palaces  of  justice  of 
France  and  the  Netherlands.  There  arev'ery  high- 
pitched  roofs,  for  eftect  and  purposes  of  ventilation, 
curving  inwards  in  outline,  and  in  harmony 
with  the  body  of  the  structure ; and  the  principal 
front  has  a recessed  centre,  terrace,  and  steps, 
pavilions,  and  a carriage  porch  to  each  of  the  two 
principal  entrances.  The  design  also  is  remark- 
able for  its  window  ojjenings,  which  are  in  several 
stories,  in  the  chief  front,  and  for  the  richness  of 
the  decoration  on  the  piers.  The  drawings,  out- 
lined aud  tinted  in  sepia,  are  extraordinary  speci 
mens  of  minute  and  painstaken  execution.  The 
same  labour  and  merit  are  apparent  in  the  design. 
The  general  plan  and  the  arrangements  of  the 
seats  and  fittings  of  the  courts,  have  been  very 
carefully  studied.  The  internal  arrangement  in 
the  main  features,  may  be  described  as  that  of  the 
figure  LJ,  the  two  spaces  bounded  by  perpendicu- 
lar lines  marking  the  positions  of  the  two  courts, 
and  the  outer  perpendicular  linc.s,  and  the  horizon- 
tal line,  the  form  and  position  of  a wide  corridor  or 
promenade.  There  are  three  entrances  : those  at 
the  end,  liowever,  having  the  carriage  porches 
already  mentioned,  arc  those  which  are  principal. 
The  centr.al  corridor,  perpendicular  in  the  figure, 
gives  access  to  the  barristers’  rooms  and  library  ; 
and  bridging  it  at  an  upper  level,  or  that  of  the 
bench,  — which  in  this  design  is  placed  at  the 
end  of  the  court  nearest  to  the  main  front  of 
the  building, — is  the  private  corridor  for  commu- 
nication of  the  judges  from  court  to  court.  The 
rooms  of  tlicofficers  of  the  court,  theattorneys,  and 
witnesses,  are  at  the  extreme  ends  of  the  plan.  It 
will  be  seen  that  the  arrangement  is  very  favour- 
able to  the  object  of  classification  ; and  the  middle 
portion  of  the  promenade,  horizontal  in  the  figure, 
having  an  external  door  which  communicates  only 
with  a terrace  to  be  kept  private,  would  generally 
be  free  for  consultation  between  barristers  and 
clients.  Also  there  is  a priv.ate  staircase  for  the 
judge,  to  a gallery  communicating  with  the 
lodgings,  which  occupy  the  north  end  of  the  plan. 
A metliod  of  heating  and  ventilatioir  ha.s  been 
considered  and  described;  though  the  author,  like 


THE  FOREIGN  SECRETARY  OF  THE 
ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  ARCHITECTS. 

We  alluded  last  week  to  the  retirement  of  one 
of  the  honorary  officers  of  the  Institute  of  Archi- 
tects. There  has  been  a second  retirement, 
which  demands  even  more  special  notice,  — 
the  retirement  of  an  officer  whose  services  en- 
title him  to  more  special  thanks.  We  allude 
to  the  resignation  of  Professor  Donaldson  as 
Honorary  Secretary  for  Foreign  Correspondence, 
after  fulfilling  the  duties  of  the  office  for,  we 
believe,  twenty  years,  in  a manner  which  has 
tended  to  obtain  for  the  Institute  a reputation 
abroad  of  the  highest  character.  Mr.  Donaldson 
was  peculiarly  suited  for  the  position : kind- 
hearted  aud  impulsive,  he  was  always  ready  even 
to  take  a responsibility  rather  than  not  do  a kind- 
ness. He  met  and  corresponded  with  foreigners  in 
their  own  manner,  as  well  as  with  their  own  lan- 
guage, aud  gave  no  opportunity  for  the  usual 
reproach  as  to  English  coldness.  His  hospitality 
in  the  service  of  the  Institute  has  been  extended 
for  years  to  foreign  artists  visiting  London ; and 
every  member  owes  him  gratitude  for  bis  exer- 
tions in  this  respect,  as  well  as  for  his  constant 
assistance  at  the  meetings,  which  it  is  to  be  hoped 
will  long  be  continued.  We  do  not  hesitate  to 
say  that  there  is  no  individual  living  to  whom  the 
profession  as  a body  arc  more  indebted  than  they 
are  to  Professor  Donaldson. 


EXHIBITION  OF  MODERN  ART  IN  PARIS. 

Br  an  imperial  decree  of  the  27th  December 
1858,  an  exhibition  of  works  of  art  by  living 
artists  of  all  schools  was  ordained,  and  it  was 
publicly  opened  on  the  15th  of  April  last.  The 
total  number  of  works  of  all  classes  in  the  exhibi- 
tion is  3,887,  of  which  3,015  are  pictures,  472 
sculptures,  160  engravings,  96  lithographs,  and 
11 1 architectural.  By  very  judicious  divisions  of 
space,  the  pictures  are  much  better  seen  than  in 
the  exhibition  of  1857,  althongh  the  catalogue 
describes  213  more  works  than  in  that  year.  It 
is  in  the  same,  or  northern  galleries,  of  the  Palais 
de  rindustrie,  now  called  Palais  des  Champs- 
Plysees.  Fifteen  saloons  are  devoted  to  the 
pictures;  the  central  one  being  the  largest;  and 
although  herein  some  of  the  most  important 
works  are  placed,  still  there  is  a fair  distribution 
through  the  other  saloons.  Besides  these  saloons, 
the  corridor  next  to  the  interior  garden,  on  the 
north  side  of  it,  is  occupied  by  engravings  and 
smaller  examples  of  sculpture ; the  larger  sculp- 
tures ornamenting  among  the  shrubs  the  garden 
itself,  which,  with  its  fountain  and  flower-beds, 
makes  a very  charming  place  for  promenade  or 
repose.  The  exhibition  is  open  every  day  from 
ten  to  six  o’clock ; on  weekdays  by  payment  of 
one  franc,  but  admission  is  given  from  eight  to 
ten  o’clock,  a.m.  by  payment  of  five  francs.  On 
Sundays  the  admission  is  free  to  all  comers,  and  it 
need  not  be  added,  that  vast  as  the  apace  of  the 
galleries  is,  the  crowds  are  so  great  that  circulation 
in  the  saloons  becomes  difficult.  A buffet  for 
slight  refreshments  is  installed  at  each  end 
of  the  exhibition,  and  a restaurant  in  the 
garden,  where  those  whose  eyes  are  weary 
may  refresh  and  return  again  to  the  exarni- 
nat'ion  of  this  enormous  amount  of  painting 
and  the  other  works  of  art.  Notwithstanding  the 
extent  of  the  works  in  the  Exhibition,  report  says 
that  4,000  were  refused  admission.  There  are  the 


usual  complaints  of  injustice,  &c.  Some  artists 
are  indignant  at  the  rejection  of  their  performances 

^ ^ , on  the  score  of  being  offensive  to  decency,  and 

most  of  the  competitors,  deprecates  reliance  on  | have  placed  them  elsewhere  for  the  public^  to 
mechanical  and  expensive  systems,  and  for  heat- Judge;  hut  this,  although  asserted  by  the  artists 
Ing  would  rely  mainly  on  open  fire-places.  As  themselves,  can  only  he  partially  true,  to  pudge 
i-po-rirfi?  npuiisGps.  hf!  ohsorves  that  since  “if  a ’ " ' ^ 


regards  acoustics,  he  observes  that  since  “if  a 
stone  is  dropped  into  water  near  to  a wall,  the 
concentric  waves  in  the  water  become  elliptical,” 
“therefore  the  end  wall  of  the  court  has  been 
made  of  elliptical  form;”  and,  like  others,  he 
alludes  to  loftiness  of  a court  as  a disadvantage 
acoustically.  He  has  adopted  a ceiling  of  some- 
what similar  form  to  that  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, but  “with  a double  reflecting  surface,”  to 
“ assist  the  refraction  of  sound  to  the  lower  part 
of  the  room.”  The  galleries  woirld  be  of  curved 
form  on  the  underside,  to  throw  oil’  the  sound ; 
and  a sounding-board,  suspended  from  the  ceiling, 
is  suggested  over  the  central  seats  of  the  counsel. 
Flat  echoing  surfaces,  the  autiior  says,  he  has 
avoided. 

IVe  must  mention  some  of  the  other  designs  in 
a concluding  notice. 

‘Woolwich  Schools. — Large  additions  ai-e  in 
course  of  erection,  and  the  schools  will  soon 
accommodate  nearly  1,000  pupils  atone  time. 


by  other  specimens  exposed  to  fnll  view  of  visitors 
in  the  Exhibition.  A distribution,  upon  the  plan 
somewhat  of  the  London  Art-l'nion,  lias  been 
established : the  price  of  each  ticket  is  only  one 
franc,  for  which  the  proprietor  will  have  the  chance 
of  obtaining  a picture  or  other  work  of  art  at  the 
drawing,  which  will  take  place  at  the  close  of  the 
Exhibition  on  the  15th  of  June  ensuing.  A number 
of  very  pleasing  works  are  already  pin-cbased  for 
this  distribution,  and  are  placed  sepai-ately  in  the 
entrance-hall.  The  emperor  aud  empress  took 
10.000  tickets  in  this  lottery. 

The  architectural  drawings  are  placed  in  the 
eastern  corridor  overlooking  the  garden.  They 
consist  of  works  executed,  works  projected  and 
proposed  to  be  erected,  drawings  and  details  of 
remarkable  edifices  of  antiquity  and  architectural 
excellence  in  France,  executed  for  the  archives  of 
historical  ninnnments  in  the  Department  of  the 
Minister  of  State.  In  the  class  of  executed  works 
M.  Denuelle  exhibits  the  internal  decoration  of 
I two  apartments  iu  the  Hotel  de  \ille  at  Lyons,  in 
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the  style  of  the  Renaissance,  and  lias  also  several 
drawings  made  for  the  archives  in  the  offices  of 
the  Minister  of  State.  M.  Tony  Desjardins,  a 
pupil  of  M.  Dubaii,  has  four  drawings  of  a 
market-house  he  has  built  at  Lyons.  It  is  a longi- 
tudinal hall  of  great  dimensions,  perhaps  about 
the  same  as  Westminster  Hall,  possessing  more  of 
the  useful  than  the  ornamental,  being  little  beyond 
.a  conservatory  in  the  Crystal  Palace  style.  Edouard 
Moll  has  constructed  an  hospital  at  Angers  for  900 
afflicted  persons,  thus  divided : — old  age,  epilepsy,* 
ibundlings,  and  general  complaints. 

The  Palace  of  Gabary,  near  Alexandria,  now 
being  prepared  for  construction  there,  in  Paris, 
by  M.  Ed.  Schmitz,  is  represented  by  four  draw- 
mgs  of  the  exterior  section  through  the  rotunda, 
idem  the  gallery  and  the  ground  plan.  It  is  a 
.very  showy  and  ornamented  design  — quite 
Oriental;  but  there  is  no  information  about  the 
materials  of  which  the  construction  is  now  being 
executed.  Probably  it  is  only  the  ornamental 
parts  which  are  in  hand  in  Paris.  Two  unim- 
portant  designs,  although  graceful,  by  M.  Stil- 
li^re,  for  a fountain  and  a commercial  school  at 
St.  Denis,  near  Paris,  nearly  complete  the  draw- 
ings for  works  erected.  Of  works  proposed  or 
projected,  are  designs  by  M.  Arangoiti  for  a school 
and  naval  museum  at  Ventosa,  in  Mexico;  E. 
Baillet,  design  for  a theatre ; P.  Chabot,  slaughter- 
houses for  Bayonne;  J.  E.  Chapelain,  for  a tomb 
at  Barcelona;  A.  Margeant,  for  a rc-arrangemont 
of  all  the  public  buildings  and  private  residences 

L'He  de  la  Cite  de  Fans ; J.  M.  Tetas,  design 
for  a theatre  at  Amsterdam  ; F.  E.  Trilho,  design 
for  the  abode  of  the  embassy  and  factory  in 
Cochin-China;  and  A.  E.  Villiaii,  a reconstruction 
of  the  theatres  on  the  Boulevart  du  Temple,  to 
accord  with  the  new  arrangement  of  the  roads.* 
Among  the  painters,  Messrs.  Courbet,  Meis- 
aonier,  Ingres,  H.  Vernet,  Decamps,  Brascassat, 
And  Mdlle.  Rosa  Bonheur,  do  not  contribute. 
However,  the  honours  of  the  salon  arc  worthily 
sustained  by  many  others  of  great  talent.  The 
Count  de  Hieuwerkerkc,  who  is  director  of  all 
the  imperial  and  national  museums,  conceived  the 
idea  of  congregating  all  the  sacred  subjects  in  one 
room,  which,  however  vast,  could  not  contain  all. 
It  is  really  painful  to  say  that  religion  is  out- 
raged by  the  displays,  on  vast  canvases,  of  the 
most  sublime  and  touching  episodes  vulgarized 
by  garish  colour,  feeble  invention,  and  entire 
want  of  suitable  expression.  Ary  Scheffer  and 
Ingres  appear  to  have  laboured  in  vain,  during  the 
preseut  generation,  to  inspire  their  brethren  with 
what  isdue  from  art  to  divine  revelation.  In  purely 
historical  subjects  the  French  artists  are  more 
^appy,  particularly  on  military  feats.  Yvon  has  a 
vast  spread  of  canvas  portraying  the  Assault  of  the 
Malakoff,  on  the  8tli  September,  1855,  a violent 
sceiie  of  death,  and  all  the  horrors  of  slaughter, 
but  marvellously  forcible  in  execution ; it  is  in- 
tended for  the  Museum  in  the  Palace  of  Versailles. 
Several  other  excellent  pictures  represent  various 
occurrences  in  the  Crimean  war.  The  other  bis- 
torical  pictures  are  respectable  enough,  but  do  not 
-demand  a separate  notice.  But  in  the  domestic 
or  genre  scenes,  it  is  that  the  present  French 
school  possess  the  ascendancy,  and  many  of  the 
Artists  w'hose  names  are  familiar  to  English 
Amateurs,  have  sent  pictures  of  the  most  charming 
xjharactcr.  Plassan,  Fichel,  Girardet,  Duverger, 
And  a host  besides,  render  this  section  of  the  exhi- 
bition the  most  enchanting.  Knaus,  of  Dussel- 
xlorf,  has  one  of  his  highly  studied  works,  called 
'‘La  Cinquaiitaine,”  being  a peasant  couple  cele- 
brating the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  their  wedding. 

It  were  hardly  possible  to  convey  more  faithfully 
the  bonhomie  of  peasant  life,  both  in  the  principal 
-couple,  or  m the  attending  groups.  In  landscape 
•there  are  some  daring  attempts  at  novelty  of 
treatment,  and  successful  too,  by  Daubigny,  Rous- 
Aeau,  and  Posini ; the  latter  an  Italian,  but  with 
a firmness  of  touch,  a breadth,  and  a daylight,  in 
the  fullest  degree  of  excellence.  In  cattle  subjects, 
with  landscape,  Troyon  surpasses  everything  he 
has  previously  done.  “ The  Return  to  the  Farm,” 
a very  large  picture,  with  mnuermis  cattle,  with  a 
warm  evenmg  glow  over  a breadth  of  landscape, 
most  masterly  executed,  is,  witliout  doubt,  a chef 
elasmre  of  its  class.  Auguste  Bonheur,  the 
-brother  of  Mdlle,  Kosa,  has  made  such  rapid  ad- 
vances, that  his  talented  sister  must  look  to  her 
aui^  s.  n still  life  St.  J can,  the  flower  painter 
ot  Lyons,  has  produced  his  greatest  work.  An 
T oarved  a representation 

of  La  Madonna  della  Sedia,  is  hnng  with  a garland 
of  flouers,  of  magical  execution  and  lustrous 
.colouring.  Ihe  portraits  show  no  particular  ex- 
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cellence,  although  the  artists  appear  to  have  pro- 
fited by  those  of  the  English  school,  which  they 
saw  at  Paris  in  1855. 

The  British  artists  were  invited  to  contribute, 
but  there  is  as  yet  only  one,  Charles  Lucy,  and  he 
is  a resident  in  Paris,  who  sends  a picture.  It 
may  as  well  be  added  that  tickets  for  the  French 
Art-Union  can  be  procured  at  Mr.  Gambart' 
Gallery,  in  Pall-mall. 
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• Why  is  there  no  hospital  i 
Charities,  for  tlie  epileptic  ? 


England,  with  all  its 


DRINKING-FOUNTAIXS  FOR  LONDON. 
WuiLE  the  first  public  drinking-fountain  for 
the  metropolis  was  in  preparation  we  hinted  some 
objections,  as  well  to  the  proposed  design  as  to  the 
intended  site,  the  dead-wall  of  the  burial-ground 
of  St,  Andrew’s,  Holborn,  against  which  lie  the 
piled  up  remains  of  many  generations.  What  we 
said  as  to  the  latter  may  have  had  effect : at  any 
rate  the  site  was  changed  for  the  south-east  corner 
of  St.  Sepulchre’s  churchyard,  where  the  fountain 
is  sufficiently  above  the  ground  to  prevent  unwhole- 
some associations.  It  is  to  he  regretted  that  our 
observations  on  the  first  head  were  not  heeded: 
they  were  conveyed  gently,  out  of  consideration  for 
the  well-intentioned  gentlemen  who  had  the 
matter  in  hand ; but,  in  the  interest  of  the  metro- 
polis, since  a gentle  hint  is  unheeded,  and  many 
other  drinking-fountains  are  about  to  be  put  up 
under  the  same  direction,  we  are  compelled  to 
speak  plainly,  and  to  say  that  what  is  done  is 
exceedingly  unsatisfactory  in  an  artistic  point  of 
view.  A Norman  window-opening  appears  to 
have  given  the  suggestion,  but  so  ill-proportioned 
a Norman  window  was  never  seen.  The  central 
portion — twoshortcolumns  and  semicircular  arch — 
is  of  Aberdeen  granite  and  marble;  a shell  of  the 
latter  material,  from  which  the  water  runs,  being 
stuck  flat  against  the  wall  under  the  arch.  Around 
this  are  other  concentric  arches  in  Portland 
cement,  including  a coarse  zigzag  ornament  of 
stem,  leaves,  and  flowers,  in  the  same  enduring 
substance.  The  central  portion  alone,  if  the 
mouldings  had  been  decently  pi’ofiled,  with  an 
additional  moulding  round  it  of  granite  or  marble 
and  a proper  spout  substituted  for  the  absurd 
shell,  would  have  been  a thousand  times  better. 
We  are  sorry  to  find  fault,  but  there  is  much  at 
stake,  and  we  are  quite  sure  that  it  will  not  be 
long  before  the  munificent  donor  will  himself 
regret  that  the  words  Erected  1859  by  S.  Gurney, 
Esq.  M.P. — in  large  letters,  trebly  gilt, — have 
been  placed  so  prominently  as  they  are  on  this  very 
unsatisfactory  production. 

We  said  there  is  much  at  stake,  and  so  there 
is.  For  a society  has  been  formed  to  carry 
out  the  admirable  desire  of  Mr.  Gurney  and 
others  to  provide  pure  water  for  London 
wayfarers;  a number  of  the  most  prominent 
positions  in  London,  such  as  the  Regent-circus, 
Charing-cross,  and  the  Royal  Exchange,  are  at 
once  to  be  supplied  with  drinking-fountains;  and, 
if  the  same  sort  of  taste  is  to  prevail  in  these  that 
is  exhibited  at  the  corner  of  St.  Sepulchre’s  church- 
yard, not  simply  will  an  admirable  opportunity  to 
adorn  the  metropolis  be  thrown  away,  but  our 
streets  will  be  positively  disfigured.  We  are  quite 
sure  that  the  excellent  gentlemen  who  are  moving 
in  the  matter  desire,  as  their  honorary  secretary 
has  said  in  a published  letter,  that  these  foun- 
tains should  "present  an  elegant  and  attractive 
exterior;”  and  we  therefore  counsel  them  most 
urgently,  before  making  their  selection  when  the 
designs  are  sent  in  for  which  they  have  advertised, 
to  obtain  the  best  possible  advice,  and  be  guided 
by  it. 


pillar  letter-box,  each  having  a suitable  basin  and 
two  galvanized  iron  ladles.  The  waste  water  from 
the  basin  runs  into  two  small  dog-trougbs  at  the 
foot  of  the  column,  raised  a few  inches  above  the 
pavement.  Tlie  total  cost  of  each  fountain  is 
about  10/.  The  water  is  allowed  to  run,  night 
and  day,  at  the  rate  of  about  twenty  gallons  per 
hour  or  500  gallons  daily.  The  cost  of  the  water 
to  each  fountain  (at  the  usual  charge  of  Gd.  per 

1.000  gallons)  is  3d.  per  day,  for  which  sum 

7.000  persons  can  each  be  supplied  with  half-a- 

pint  of  pure  water. At  Glasgow,  no  less  than 

thirty-two  drinking-fountains  were  simultaneously 
opened  last  week  in  different  parts  of  the  city, 
two  in  each  of  the  sixteen  municipal  wards.  These 
fountains  have  been  erected  under  authority  of  a 
late  Act  of  Parliament  granted  to  the  magistrates 
and  town  council  of  Glasgow,  for  the  introduction 
of  water-supply  from  Loch  Katrine. 


THE  DRINKING-FOUNTAIN  MOVEMENT* 
At  Brighton,  very  good  progress  is  being  made 
w'ith  this  movement.  The  water  company  have 
offered  to  supply  a limited  number  of  fountains  gra- 
tuitously. The  mayor  has  obtained  liberty  for  a lady 
friend  of  his  to  erect  two  fountains,  one  in  Egre- 
mont-street  and  another  in  an  adjacent  street,  at 
her  own  cost;  the  plans  to  be  under  the  direction 
of  the  touTi  surveyor.  Permission  has  been  given  to 
the  local  Central  Fountain  Committee  to  erect  two 
fountains  according  to  a pillar  design  submitted, 
but  under  the  direction  of  the  surveyor : one  of 
these  is  to  be  erected  on  the  cliff  at  West-street, 
but  the  site  of  the  other  is  not  yet  fixed.  Mr. 
V . R.  King  is  also  to  be  allowed  to  erect  one  on 
the  Marine  Parade,  opposite  Lower  Rock-gardens, 
on  a plan  specified,  under  the  surveyor’s  direc- 
tion.  Mr.  S.  Hurrell  is  to  erect  three  fountains 

at  Cambridge  at  his  own  cost,  the  water  to  be 

supplied  by  the  council. The  six  fountains 

erected  at  Salford,  from  designs  by  Mr,  Dennys, 
the  resident  engineer  of  the  corporation,  are  made 
of  cast-iron,  andare  something  like  an  ornamental 


THE  METALLURGY  OF  LEAD. 

COXSTRUCTIOK  OF  FrRNACES. 

A PRACTICAL  and  interesting  paper  on  the 
"Metallurgy  of  Lead,”  by  Mr.  John  A.  Phillips, 
was  read  by  the  Society  of  Arts,  on  27tb  April.  In 
giving  the  following  abstract,  we  have  chiefly  had 
in  view  the  details  as  to  the  proper  construction 
of  furnaces ; — 

Although  lead  forms  an  essential  element  in  a 
large  number  of  minerals,  the  ores  of  this  metal 
are,  strictly  speaking,  far  from  numerous.  Of 
these  the  most  important  is  sulphide  of  lead,  or 
galena.  This  mineral,  which  possesses  a metallic 
brilliancy,  and  has  a lighter  colour  than  metallic 
lead,  presents,  in  its  cleavage,  all  the  variations, 
from  large  facettes  and  lamina)  indicating  a cubic 
crystallization  to  a most  minutely  granular  struc- 
ture. It  is  extremely  brittle,  and  its  powder  pre- 
sents a brilliant,  blackish-grey  appearance. 

It  would  appear,  from  recent  experiments,  that 
the  silver  contained  In  the  finely-granular  varieties 
of  galena  often  occurs  in  the  form  of  sulphide  of 
silver,  mechanically  intermixed,  whilst  in  the 
more  flakey  descriptions  of  this  ore,  the  sulphides 
of  lead  and  silver  are  chemically  combined. 

Galena  occurs  in  beds  and  veins,  in  granite, 
gneiss,  clay-slate,  limestone,  and  .sandstone  rocks. 

The  next  most  important  ore  of  lead  is  the  car- 
bonate, which  is  a brittle  mineral,  of  a white  or 
greyish-white  colour. 

The  sulphate  of  lead  does  not  often  occur  in 
sufficient  quantities  to  be  employed  as  an  ore  of 
that  metal.  In  appearance  it  is  not  unlike  the 
c.arboiiate,  but  may  readily  be  distinguished  from 
it  by  its  not  dissolving  w’ith  effervescence  in  nitric 
acid. 

Phosphate  of  lead,  when  crystallized,  usually 
presents  the  appearance  of  hexagonal  prisms,  of  a 
briglit  green,  brown,  or  yellowish  colour. 

The  other  minerals  containing  lead  seldom  occur 
in  sufficient  quantities  to  be  of  much  importance 
to  the  smelter. 

The  extraction  and  mechanical  preparation  of 
ores  is  tlie  bnsuiess  of  the  miner,  and  uot  of  the 
metallurgist. 

English  Process. — Treatment  by  Eouble  Eecom- 
position. — Every  process  that  has  for  its  object  the 
reduction  of  lead  ores  by  double  decomposition,  com- 
prises two  principal  operations.  1st.  The  reduc- 
tion  of  galena,  by  the  aid  of  heat  and  atmospheric 
air,  to  a mixture  of  sulphide,  oxide,  and  sulphate, 
which  mutually  decompose  each  other  with  the 
elimination  of  metallic  lead.  2iid.  The  reduction 
of  the  oxysulphide  by  the  addition  of  carbonaceous 
matter. 

The Recerberatory Furnace. — The  reverberatory 
furnace  employed  for  the  treatment  of  galena  is 
composed,  like  all  other  furnaces  of  this  descrip- 
tion, of  three  distinct  parts,  the  fire-place,  the 
hearth,  and  the  chimney.  The  heavtii  has  to  a 
certain  extent  the  form  of  a funnel,  of  which  the 
lowest  point  is  on  the  front  side  of  the  furnace 
immediately  below  the  middle  door.  The  molten 
metal  descending  from  every  side  along  the  in- 
clined bottom  or  sole,  is  collected  in  this  recep- 
tacle, and  is  ultimately  run  off  by  means  of  a 
proper  tap-hole.  This  tap-hole  is,  during  the 
operation,  closed  by  a pellet  of  clay.  The  incli- 
nation of  the  hearth  is  more  rapid  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  fire-bridge  than  towards  the  chimney,  in 
order  that  the  liquid  metal  may  not  be  too  long 
exposed  to  the  oxidizing  and  volatilizing  influ- 
ences of  a current  of  strongly-heated  air.  The 
dimensions  given  to  these  furnaces,  as  well  as  the 
weight  of  the  charge  operated  on  at  one  time, 
vary  considerably  in  different  localities,  but  in  the 
North  of  England  the  following  measurements 
are  usually  employed The  fire-grate  is  5 feet 
9 inches  by  1 foot  10  inches;  and  the  thickness  of 
the  fire-bridge  1 foot  6 inches : the  length  of  the 
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sole  is  9 feet;  and  its  average  width,  7 feet.  The 
depth  of  the  tap  is  about  2 feet  6 inches  below  the 
top  of  the  inclined  sole.  The  height  of  the  roof 
at  the  tire-end  may  be  1 foot  4 inches;  and  at 
the  other  extremity,  11  inches.  The  introduction 
of  the  charge  is  in  some  cases  effected  by  the  doors 
of  the  furnace,  whilst  in  other  instances  a hopper, 
placed  over  the  centre  of  the  arch,  is  made  use  of. 
On  the  two  sides  of  the  furnace  arc  placed  three 
doors  al>out  11  inches  bv  9 inches,  which  are  dis- 
tinguished as  1,  2,  and  3.  counting  from  the  fire- 
bridge end.  Tlie  three  doors  on  the  one  side  are 
known  as  the  front-doors,  whilst  those  on  the 
other  side  are  called  the  back-doors.  Imme- 
diately beneath  the  door  on  the  front  side  of  the 
furnace  is  situated  the  iron  pan  into  which  the 
molten  lead  is  tapped  oil'.  The  bottom  of  this 
arrangement  is  in  most  cases  composed  of  fire- 
bricks, covered  by  a layer  of  vitrified  slags,  of 
greater  or  less  thickness.  In  order  to  form  this 
bottom,  the  slags  are  introduce<l  into  the  furnace, 
the  doors  closcil,  and  the  damper  raised.  An  ele- 
vated temperature  is  thus  quickly  obtained,  and 
as  soon  as  the  scorim  have  become  sufficiently 
fused,  they  are,  by  means  of  rakes  and  paddles, 
made  to  assnme  the  required  form.  The  charge 
employed,  as  before  stated,  varies  in  almost  every 
establishment.  In  some  cases  the  ore  is  intro- 
duced raw  into  the  furnace,  whilst  in  others  it 
undergoes  a preliminary  roasting  previous  to  its 
introduction.  Rich  ores  are  generally  smelted 
without  being  first  calcined,  but  the  poorer 
varieties,  and  particularly  those  which  contain 
large  quantities  of  iron  pyrites,  are,  in  most  in 


form  an  internal  cavity,  communicating  freely 
with  the  breast-pan.  which  is  filled  with  the  same 
material,  and  subsequently  hollowed  out  to  a 
depth  slightly  below  the  level  of  the  internal 
cavity.  The  blast  maybe  conveniently  conducted 
to  the  nozzle  through  hinck  channels  formed 
beneath  the  floor  of  the  smelting-houso. 


LOCK,  ■iVALLP.  AXD  GATES  OF  THE 
VICTORIA  DOCKS,  LONDON. 

INSTITUTION'  OF  CIVTr.  FNGINEEBS. 

On  April  19,  Mr.  Joseph  Locke,  M.P.  president, 
in  the  chair,  the  paper  read  was  “ Description  of 
the  Entrance,  Entrance  Lock,  and  Jetty  IValh 
with  the  Wrought-iron  Gates  and  Caisson,  Ac.  of 
the  Victoria  (Loudon)  Docks,”  by  Mr.  W.  J, 
Kingsbury. 

The  Victoria  (Tjondon)  Docks  were  briefly 
described  as  being  situated  hi  that  part  of  the 
Plaistow  Marshes,  Essex,  which,  projecting  forward 
towards  the  south-east,  was  hounded  on  three 
sides  by  the  River  Thames,  which  there  formed  a 
loop,  or  bend,  extending  from  Rugsby  Reach,  just 
below  Blackwall,  to  Galleon’s  Reach,  below  Wool- 
wich. 

The  entire  area,  comprised  within  the  dock,  was 
shown  to  he  about  200  acres,  of  which  one  half,  or 


down  to  the  clay,  the  necessary  areas  for  the  upper- 
aud  lower  platforms,  surrounding  them  by  single 
rows  of  elm  sheet  piling,  16  feet  long  and  9 inches 
thick,  driven  close,  to  a depth  of  about  7 feet  intO' 
the  solid  clay : these  were  covered  by  wallings,  and, 
within  the  space  so  secured,  the  brickwork  of  the- 
platform  was  laid.  In  this  mode  of  construction 
it  was  essential  to  take  out  all  the  gravel,  to  lay 
the  bricks  directly  upon  the  clay,  and  to  use  dose- 
piling,  in  order  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  any 
water  getting  beneath  and  blowing  up  the  brick- 
work. Upon  these  platfoi’ms  the  side  walls,  which 
were  20  feet  in  thickness  whore  they  joined  the 
concrete  walls,  were  carried  up  in  brickwork. 

The  hollow  quoins  for  the  gates,  the  external 
arris  of  the  gate  recess,  the  caisson  quoins  and  cill, 
and  the  copings  and  bedstones  for  the  anchors, 
which  constituted  the  hulk  of  the  stonework  em- 
ployed, wore  of  a compact  sandstone,  called  Duke’s 
(^uarrv  stone.  The  bricks  used  were  almost  all 
made  from  clay  excavated  from  the  site  of  the 
docks,  laid  in  mortar  composed  of  Hailing  lime  and 
clean  sharp  sand ; the  latter  also  from  the  exca.- 
ration,  whence  the  gravel  and  sand  used  in  the 
concrete  also  proceeded;  so  that  these  essentia! 
ingredients  for  the  structure  were  found  on  the 
spot. 

The  paper  then  described  the  sluices  and  the 
pipes  for  filling  and  emptying  the  lock,  with  the 


100  acres,  was  water  space.  This  consisted  of  the  ^ ^ ^ ....  . 

entrance  with  its  lock— the  tidal  chamber  of  precautions  for  examination  and  repair;  and  in 
16  acres,  and  the  main  dock  of  7-1-  acres.  In  ■ general  it  appeared  that  every  facility  was  pro- 
general  terms,  the  basin  and  dock  together  were  J vided  for  access  to  every  part  liable  to  wear  and 
4 050  feet  in  length,  and  1,050  feet  in  width,  at ; tear,  or  injury,  and  for  remedymg  all  defects, 
the  level  of  bigh-watcr  mark.  | The  cost  of  the  piled  and  concrete  wall  of  the 


stances*  subjected  to  roasting  in  a separate  furnace,  i In  addition  to  the  quay  room  afforded  by  the  ^ lock  ebamber  was  stated  to  be  17?.  Os.  / d.  per  f^t 

The  total  duration  of  the  operation  mav  be  about  I sides  of  the  basin  and  dock,  four  ji  tties,  each  581  run,  and  that  of  the  entrance  to  ^ 

six  hours.  ‘ Sfppflnmr.  nud  110  feet  wide,  were  nroiected  from,  per  foot  run,  or  51?.  and  58?.  per  yard  mn 

To 
5,000 

rim'^^^ensr  of , g;.:;‘;arsurfacc'';f"tbe  original  marsh  land  ' U ton  per  foot  lineal  of  the  wall.  . 

wbicli  will  be  much  influenced  by  t^e  nature  of ' was  about  8 feet  G inches  below  Trinity  high-  A description  was  then  given  of  the  three  pam 
the  armatures  employed,  and  thelocality  in  which:  water  mark;  and  the  tidal  water  of  the  Thanies  | of  lock 

thp  fnrnacp  is  constructed  I was  always  excluded  by  an  emhankment,  which  , the  entrance  lock,  and  tht  mner  gatM.cparat  g 

'jTearth.— This  consists  of  a small  blast-  ! was  maintained  ab  a height  of  5 feet  above  ; the  tidal  basin  from  the 
funiafe,  liaving  the  form  of  a rectaiigobi-  prism,  T.II.  Y'.M.;  that  level  mis,  therefore,  adopted  were  constructed  of  wrought  iron,  Bearlj  alike  m 
about  25  Inches  in  length,  22  inches  in  breadth,  for  the  top  of  the  copings  of  tlic  entrance  and  of  dimensioiis  and 

and  33  inches  in  height,  -nie  bottom  is  composed  the  lock  walls.  Taking -f.  11.  W.  M,  as  the  datum,  ' ject.ons  to  tlie  use  of  t mher  nere 

of  a thick  east-iron  pan,  which  is  made  to  Incline  the  bottom  of  the  docks  was  stated  to  he  21  feet  ; the  introduction  of 

slightly  from  the  tuyere  towards  the  breast  of  below  datum,— the  depth  on  the  upper  gate  cill  I’’”"'*'"?- the  f ame'fhl 

thf  funiace.  Cast-iron  bearers  are  placed  on  each  25  feet  G inches,  and  on  the  lower  gate  cill  28  feet,  men  of  wrought  iron  for  the  fraine.  the  p at,^. 

side  of  the  iron  plate,  and  on  these  is  supported  which  latter  depth  was  maintained  throughout  ‘''V  -? ll^criCl^^^ 

the  fore-hearth,  which  consists  of  two  stout  plates  the  entrance  from  the  river  , and  as  the  mean  fall  and  ra-f-"  " “ ‘‘“'"1’  ( „ 

of  cast  iron.  A space  of  about  5 inches  is  thus  of  tide  was  18  feet,  there  was  a depth  on  the  lower  that,  on  account  of 

left  between  the  front  and  bottom  of  the  furnace,  gate  cill  of  10  feet,  and  on  the  upper  gate  edl  of  gates,  and  more  particularly  their  amou^^^^^  eitr 

and  an  additional  height  of  inches  is  obtained  7 feet  6 inches,  at  Trinity  low-water  mark.  1 vatiire. 

by  placing  between  tVm  a row  of  fire-bricks  laid  The  subsoil  was  described  as  consisting  of  beds  lower  gates  he  ug  80  feet  m the  span  by  31  Mt 
on  tlieir  flnt  The  lo«s  of  lead  however  exnerionced  of  vellow  and  blue  clays,  of  varying  thickness,  and  ni  height,  with  a \ ersed  sine  of  -0  feet,  or  one 
l^smeUingbv  tbeig^  of  a total  depth  of  5 or  G feet;  then  a depth  of  fourth  of  the  span.  The  form  of  the  outer  curve  - 

under  the  most  favourable  circumstances;  and  it  from  3 to  12  feet  of  peat,  and  then  a good  bed  of  of  g»tc 

haseomcquentlv,  of  later  years,  been  gradually  gravel  overlying  the  London  clay,  which  was  found  of  oO  feet  ; the  distance  between  the  skins  at  t^ 
snneXled  bv  the  Castilian  furnace.  throughout  the  length  of  the  lock  at  a nearly  , heel  ami  mitrc  posts,  was  2 feet,  and  at  a poirt 

>»rnnees.— Within  the  last  few  years  uniform  depth  of  37  feet  below  T.  II.  W.  M. ; and  midway  between  them  3 

a blast  furnace  has  been  introduced  into  the  lead  on  this  foundation,  at  a depth  of  3i  feet  b inches,  being  two  arcs  of  circles  “‘"I  “fgf  j 

works  of  this  country  which  possesses  great  ad-  both  the  upper  and  the  lower  gate  platforms  were  “j,  “f-Xmfeen  honaoS^^^^^ 

Ti,e  of  the  entrance,  of  the  channel  leading  lower  gate,  the  distances  between  them  v-arying 


cast-iron  framing,  resting  on  four  pillars,  and  in  pile,  and  at  a distance  of  18  feet  from  it,  a ti: 
this  is  placed  the  door  for  feeding  the  furnace,  and  <E 

the  ouriet  by  which  the  various  products  of  com- 
bustion escape  to  the  fines.  The  lower  part  of 
this  hood  is  fitted  closely  to  the  body  of  the  fur- 
nace, whilst  its  top  is  closed  by  an  arch  of  IJ-incb 
brick-work  laid  in  fire-clay.  The  bottom  is  com- 
posed of  a mixture  of  coke-dust  and  fire-clay, 
slightly  moistened,  and  well  beaten  to  the  height 
of  the  top  of  the  hreast-pan,  which  stands  nearly 
3 feet  above  the  level  of  the  floor.  Above  the 
breast-pan  is  an  arch,  so  turned  as  to  form  a 
sort  of  nu-be,  18  inches  in  width,  and  rather  more 
than  2 feet  in  height. 

MTien  the  bottom  has  been  solidly  beaten,  up 
to  the  required  height,  it  is  hollowed  out  so  as  to 


The  sides  of  the  entrance,  of  the  channel  leading  j lower  gate, ' 

ment'  of  lead  ores  of  low  produce.  This  apua- ' to  the  tidal  basin,  and  of  the  lock,  were  composed  from  1 foot  ii  m^-'nes  at  tne  oottom  lu  o 

PIC ' ^ ^ 1“^  r h-- s : 

v'lrinS'ln  rtm'n^lgZSi  o/cUC- 

This  Smnee  is  ciranlar,  usually  about  2 feet  10  lower  o.lge  rested  on  the  upper  end  of  four  cast-  , attaohed  to  the  skn  s by  T ami  Th™ 

inches  or  3 feet  in  diameter,  and' is  constructed  of,  iron  sheeting  piles,  which  with  them  oecnpied  the  were  also  two  ''“‘‘[“J 

the  best  flrc.bricks,  so  moulded  as  to  fit  together,  entire  sp.icc  between  each  pair  of  the  mam  plies.  , nuously  from  top  to  bottom 

and  allow  all  the  iointa  to  follow  the  radii  of  the  These  latter  were  each  in  two  lengths,-tbe  lower  into  three  equal  parts  Theso  tended  ‘0  P'™  ‘ 
circle  described  liy  the  hriok-work.  Its  usual  25  feet,  and  the  upper  12  feet  8 inches,  and  the  twisting,  and  added  strength  to  the  s™™- 
height  is  8 feet  6 inches,  and  the  thickness  of  the  metal  was  about  2 iuclics  thick,  cast  in  a trough  , T he  outside  plating  varied  m thickness  aroordmg 
mafonry  iiivariahly  0 taches.  In  this  arrange-  form,  18  inches  in  width.  The  sheeting  piles  to  the  strain  to  which,  was  si  hjected,  from 
ment  tiic  breast  is  formed  by  a semi-eircnlar  were  each  20  feet  long,  of  similar  form  i the  three  at  the  Iwttom,  to  i inch  at  ‘ ?„tlmiv'  „nd 
plate  of  cast-iron,  furnished  w-illi  a lip  for  running  interspacing  iron  plates  for  every  bay  were  each  Were  disposed  with  their  engths  v ert  cally,  and 
Iff  the  sl.ag,  am  l.,as  a longitudinal  slot,  in  which  5 feet  11  indies  wide,  and  5 feet  deep,  cast  with  all  the  joints  were  provided  w h » 
is  placed  the  tapping-hole.  , back  feathers  to  give  the  necessary  strength,  and  : outside  am  on  the  ms.de,  to  render  the  structure 

On  tlie  top  of  this  cylinder  of  brick-work  a box-  provided  with  a top  flange  to  carry  tlio  stone  , water-tigLit. 

shaped  covering  of  masonry  is  supported  by  a coping  of  the  wharf.  In  the  rear  of  each  mam  The  heel  and  mitre  w™  “f 

-a-;,.,,  -1..  r-.,,.  i,;n....  ..nrl  le  pile,  and  at  a distance  of  18  feet  from  it,  a timber  timber,  and  were  firmly  attached,  by  an„le  irons 
land  tie  20  feet  lono-,  was  driven  to  a proper  depth,  and  bolts,  to  the  gates.  Ihe  chain  attacliracnts 
and  secured  to  the  iron  piles  by  two  eye-bolts  and  were  made  to  draw  ui>on  both  skins  and  upon  the 
mils,  and  behind  them  a wall  of  concrete  was  filled  entire  frame  of  each  gate,  and  to  l>e  accessible  at 
in  varviuo  in  thickness  from  12  feet  to  6 feet  at  low  water.  Ihe  gates  were  opened  and  dosed  by- 
the  toil,  vvbcve  the  stone  coping  of  the  wharf  was  Armstrong’s  hydraulic  madnuery. 
laid  The  main  piles  were  driven  5 feet  into  the  | The  peculiar  arrangements  for  the  moveable 
cTOund  and  the  sheeting  j.iles  about  2 feet  6 mches,  hand-rails  of  such  curved  gates  were  then  de- 

Tnto  the  same  stratum.  Clay  puddle  and  concrete  j scribed ; and  it  was  shown  that,  by  the  use  ot 

were  also  used  to  render  the  lock  chambers  per-  swivel  sockets,  the  curved  rail  could  be  made  to 

fectly  sound  i down  quite  close,  to  permit  the  passage  ot 

As  the  London  dav  was  met  -with  at  a depth  of  | the  towing  ropes.  _ a -i,  j- 

37  feet  below  T H.  V.  M.  advantage  was  taken  'J  lie  pivots  and  foundations  were  then  dosenbed, 
of  the  circumstance  to  dispense  with  an  invert,  at ! as  were  the  shutting  cills,  with  the  meaM  of 

the  crate  platforms,  by  substituting  ordinary  brick-  securing  them,  and  the  rollers, 

work.  This  was  accompUshed  by  laying  open,  | the  Latter  demanding  pecuUar  arrangements,  on 
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account  of  the  curved  form  of  the  gates  and  their 
great  weight.  They  were  so  arranged  as  to  be 
easily  accessible  outside  the  gate,  and  by  releasing 
a nut,  the  column  which  fitted  into  a recess  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  roller-frame  could  be  removed, 
and  the  roller  could  be  drawn  up  by  chains  iu  the 
guides,  be  examined,  and  repaired  if  necessary, 
and  be  restored  to  its  place  without  disturbing 
the  gates. 

The  large  anchors  were  also  fully  described,  as 
were  the  modes  of  securing  them. 

The  upper  and  inner  giUes  were  stated  to  be 
somewhat  lighter  than  the  lower  and  outer  gates : 
the  material  was  thinner : and  there  were  fewer 
horizontal  diaphragms : in  other  respects  all  tlie 
gates  were  nearly  identical.  The  inner  gates  were 
not  worked  by  liydraulic  power,  and  the  sluicing 
was  done  directly  through  four  apertures  in  each 
of  the  gates  themselves,  instead  of  through  the 
side  walls.  The  weight  of  metal  in  the  gates 
was : — 

Wrought  Jro».— In  the  inner  gates,  including 
the  cast-iron  pivot  stop  piece,  198  tons ; in  the 
upper  gates,  128  tons;  in  the  inner  gates,  138 
tons,  including  sluices. 

Cast  hon. — In  the  slnctting  cills,  pivot-crosses, 
-anchors,  rollers,  roller-paths,  foundation-plates, 
&;c.  with  the  bolts  for  each  pair  of  gates,  59  tons. 

The  iiJicient  river  hank,  which  was  about  5 feet 
above  T.ir.W.JI.  and  protected  the  marsh  from 
the  overflowing  of  the  river  into  the  low  district, 
formed  a natural  dam,  behind  which  tlie  inner 
works  of  the  lock-chamber,  the  brickwork  of  the 
gatcopenings.and  theother  operations,  werecurried 
on,  and  outside  of  which  a considerable  portion  of 
the  piling  and  the  concrete  walling  was  executed. 


THE  SOCIETY  OF  PAINTERS  IN 
IN'ATEll-COLOURS. 

Tite  present  exhibition  consists  of  299  draw* 
iugs ; and  though  we  arc  not  prepared  to  echo 
^vhat  was  said  very  loudly  at  the  private  view 
— that  it  is  the  best  exliibition  the  old  society 
have  made  for  some  time— -wo  fully  admit  its 
great  excellence.  About  2,300/.  were  spent  there 
by  the  public  at  that  said  private  view;  but  since 
then,  it  seems,  the  troubled  state  of  the  times  lias 
made  itself  evident,  as  it  Las  done  at  the  Academy, 
where  the  sales  up  to  tins  time  have,  we  under- 
stand, been  much  less  than  usual. 

The  great  picture  in  the  Water-Colour  Exhibi- 
tion is  not  a large  one : it  is  culled  “ The  Widow 
of  Wdlilm,”  by  F.  W.  Burton,  and  consists 
simply  of  a woman  and  child  on  their  knees  before 
an  altar  not  seen,  simple  in  arrangement,  touching 
in  sentiment,  and  admirable  in  manipulation. 
The  child’s  face  is  perfection.  It  was  painted, 
as  we  understand,  for  a 200-guinea  commission ; 
and  the  owner  of  it  may  congratulate  himself  on 
the  possession  of  as  line  a work  in  water-colours 
as  was  ever  painted.  2GG,  “ An  Apple  Girl,” 
by  the  smne  artist,  is  also  a first-rate  work.  For 
the  picture  next  in  excellence  to  tlie  “Widow,”  we 
must  look  to  the  landscapes,  and  find  it  in  181, 
“First  approach  of  tVintor  — Scene  Inveriiess- 
ebire,”  by  A.  P.  Newton,  a very  masterly  repre- 
sentation ofmountainsundersnow.  Theforeground 
of  the  left  side  is  less  satisfactory  than  the  rest  of 
the  picture.  Duncan  is  supereminently  good : 
the  sweep  of  the  sea  over  the  sand  in  (22)  “The 
Life  Boat,”  and  the  sky  in  (31)  “Wreckers— 
Coast  of  South  Wales,”  cannot  be  overpraised,  -ll, 
■“  The  Interior  of  the  Church  of  St.  Lawrence, 
Nuremherg,”  by  S.  Read,  is  an  excellent  and 
pleasing  picture;  hut  the  artist  has  rather  painted 
Longfellow,  who  speaks  of  the  pix  there — 

" Like  the  foamy  sheaf  of  fountains  rising  through 
the  painted  air,” 

■than  the  place  itself,  which  is  ordinarily  clean, 
cold,  and  sharp.  Mr.  Frederick  Taylor’s  large 
picture  of  “Prisoners  taken  at  a Conventicle” 
(72),  is  less  satisfactory  in  its  class  than  his 
“Roosting  Time”  (239),  an  admirable  piece  of 
bird  painting.  (8i),  “ Parley  Churchyard,”  by 
D.  Cox,  has  all  the  greatness  of  this  master’s 
earlier  works,  and  shows  how  well  ho  understands 
what  really  constitutes  a i)lcture.  T.  I).  Harding 
has  not  painted  anything  better  than  “The  Valley 
of  Chamouni”  (92),  for  some  time;  and  Topham 
has  several  charming  works.  Hunt  is  admirable  as 
ever,  though  we  arc  not  prepared  to  applaud  the 
expenditure  of  his  time  on  the  representation  of 
the  interior  of  an  oyster-shell.  Miss  Gillies,  we 
arc  glad  to  see,  has  a fresh  model : we  would 
especially  point  to  51,  “ A Father  and  Daughter.” 
There  is  considerable  power  in  186,  “ Returned 
from  India,”  by  S.  Palmer.  His  picture  of  “ The 
Comet”  (175),  where  with  a dark  stormy  sky  we 
have  abundance  of  bright  stars,  is  less  satisfactory. 


P.  J.  Naftel  has  considerably  advanced  : see,  for 
example,  his  192, — “Up  the  mountain  stream, — 
Head  of  Loch-Lomond.”  S.  P.  Jackson,  too,  is 
making  way  like  his  own  “Merchantman  on  a 
Lee  Shore”  (180);  and  Branwhite,  Joseph  Nash, 
and  Gastineau  are  in  force. 


LIVERPOOL  ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  last  meeting  of  this  session  of  the  Liver- 
pool Architectural  and  Aix-hicological  Society  was 
held  on  Wednesday  evening,  the  Ith  iiist.,  in  the 
Royal  Institution.  Cokinitt-strect ; Mr.  11.  P. 
Horner,  the  president,  in  the  chair.  Mr.  Verelst, 
in  awarding  the  society’s  prize  for  the  best  design 
for  a bank,  the  competition  being  conftned  to  the 
student  members,  congratulated  tlie  meeting  upon 
the  creditable  designs  sent  in ; remarking  tliat 
seven  sets  of  designs,  the  largest  competition  which 
had  ever  taken  place  since  the  formation  of  the 
society  ten  years  ago,  had  been  sent  in,  and  they 
wore  all  of  a very  high  order  of  merit.  The  first 
prize  v/as  awarded  to  Mr.  Reeves,  the  second  to 
Mr.  J.  F.  Doyle,  and  the  third  to  Mr.Parslow.  The 
annual  report  as  to  the  position  of  the  society, 
which  was  read  by  Mr.  Stubbs,  the  secretary,  gave 
an  account  of  the  operations  during  the  past  year. 
The  list  of  moinhcrs  sliowed  an  increase  iu  num- 
ber, there  being  at  present  180  members  on  the 
books,  4 for  life,  G honorary,  27  pi-ofessiaaal,  123 
associate,  and  23  student  members.  Tlie  finances 
, of  the  society  were  also  iu  a nourishing  eouditiou, 
and  the  transactions  of  the  session  would  be 
immediately  imblished.  Mr.  H.  P.  Hoimer  was 
unanimously  rc-electcd  president  for  the  ensuing 
year;  Messrs.  Weightman  and  Barry  were 
appointed  vice-presidents;  and  Messrs.  Verelst, 
Ellison,  Rees,  Higgins,  and  Bradley,  wore  ap- 
pointed as  the  council,  ilr.  Stubbs  and  Mr.  F. 
Iloriicr  were  re-appointed  secretary  and  treasurer 
respectively.  Tlie  jiresident  then  read  Ins  annual 
address ; and,  after  the  usual  complimentary  votes 
of  thanks,  the  proceedings  of  the  session  termi- 
nated. 


PROPO.SED  EXHIBITIUN  IN  SPAIN. 

For  tlie  exhibition  of  works  of  industry  in 
1SG2,  to  be  held  at  Aladrid,  the  following  is  the 
royal  decree : — 

“Taking  into  consideration  the  reasons  adduced 
by  my  council  of  niinister.s,  I have  decreed  as 
follows : — 

Ai't.  1.  On  the  1st  April,  18G2,  will  be  opened, 
in  Madrid,  a public  exhibition  of  agricultural  and 
manufactured  products,  workmanslii]i,  and  objects 
of  art,  as  well  for  the  peninsula  and  for  the  adja- 
cent islands  as  for  the  foreign  provinces  and  our 
African  possessions. 

Art.  2.  To  compote  at  this  exhibition  are 
invited  all  the  American  republics  of  Spanish 
origin,  also  the  kingdom  of  Portugal. 

“Art.  3.  A council,  presided  over  by  the  king, 
ray  well-beloved  spouse,  and  composed  of  compe- 
tent persons,  will,  in  as  short  a period  as  possible, 
take  the  most  cfiicacious  means  of  carrying  out 
this  design  in  all  its  branches. — Given,”  &c.  ic. 


SPAIN. 

In  the  jurisdiction  of  the  town  of  Y'run  (at  the 
Spanish  and  French  frontier),  and  at  a short 
distance  from  the  highway,  has  been  discovered  a 
rich  vein  of  coal : according  to  the  owners  it  is 
equal  to  English  coal  iu  quality.  The  company 
funned  to  devclope  the  mine  has  already  begun 
work  actively.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the 
importance  cannot  be  overrated  of  such  a discovery 
in  the  immediate  proximity  of  the  Northern 
Spanish  Railways. 

The  section  of  the  Madrid  and  Guadalaxara 
lino,  wliich  has  been  already  opened  for  some  time 
for  goods  traffic,  will  he  inaugurated  on  the  13th 
May  next.  Tims,  the  inhabitants  of  the  neigh- 
houiing  towns  will  he  able  to  travel  from  San 
Isodro  to  Madrid  and  back  again  on  the  same  day. 

'Tliey  are  actively  working  to  finish  the  cable 
which,  traversing  the  Miiio  at  Tny,  will  jJace 
Spain  in  direct  comnnuiication  with  Lisbon. 
There  will  then  be  four  wires  of  comiininication 
between  Spain  and  Portugal,  two  by  Gallicia,  and 
two  by  Estremadura. 

The  construction  of  si.x  postal  sorting-vans  for 
the  Mediterranean  Spanish  lines  was  advertised 
for  a second  time  by  the  companies,  but  extraor- 
dinary to  say  not  one  contractor  offered. 

On  account  of  the  increasing  development  of 
public  works  in  Spain  an  augmentation  in  the 
staff'  of  the  corps  of  civil  engineers  is  to  take  place. 
The  Gazette  publishes  that  the  engineers  of  roads, 
canals,  and  ports,  are  to  be  composed  of  five 
inspectors  general,  fifteen  district  inspectors. 


thirty  first-class  engineers  in  chief,  50  second- 
class  ditto,  eighty  first-class  engineers,  120  second- 
class  ditto,  15  candidates  of  the  first-class  and 
twenty-five  of  the  second.  The  decree  also 
dictates  all  regulations  necessary  for  entering  the 
corps  imdthe  rules  of  promotion. 


SANITARY  GUIDES  AT  READING. 

IViTK  reference  to  some  observations  on  the 
proceedings  of  the  Reading  Boai-d  of  Health,  in 
our  number  for  April  30tli,  Alderman  Brown 
writes  to  say  that  the  metnorUl  presented  by  him 
“was  signed  by  9-i-i  hontljide  ratepayers  (nearly 
liaU'  of  the  whole  hotly}.”  “ Tlie  division  -was  not, 
as  insinuated,  against  any  system  of  drainage  at 
all,  but  solely  against  the  scheme  submitted  by 
the  suiwcyor,  which,  being  considered  incomplete 
and  impracticable,  was,  in  consequence,  after  four 
hours’  deliberation,  abandoned.” 

We  could  scarcely  suppose  that  any  body  of 
sane  men  would  have  the  hardihood  to  pronounce 
openly  against  liaving  “ any  system  of  drainage  at 
all;”  but  when  one  of  the  opponents  of  a scheme 
(whether  bad  or  good  wo  know  not)  asserts  that 
“ it  is  impious  to  say  tliat  disease  is  preventible,” 
and  another,  the  inovor  of  the  amendment  reject- 
ing it,  that  it  has  not  been  shown  that  “ the  public 
healtli  has  been  benefited  to  the  slightest  extent 
by  adopting  any  drainage  scheme, ” the  state  of 
opinion  amongst  them  becomes  pretty  evident. 
However,  we  willingly  receive  Alderman  Brown’s 
statement,  and  look  to  see  him  initiate  forthwith 
such  a scheme  for  the  eflectual  drainage  of  the 
town  as  may  obtain  the  sup^xirt  of  the  ratepayers. 
To  suppose  that  drainage  alone  will  ensure  a 
satisfiictory  average  of  health  for  a town  is 
erroneous;  but  it  is  tlie  first  great  necessity 
towards  a projier  state  of  things,  and  without  it 
all  other  improvements  and  ameliorations  would 
fail  to  obtain  the  desired  result. 


WORKS  IN  rHOGllESS  AT  DOVER 
CASTLE. 

VaRrors  important  works  are  in  progress  at 
Dover  Castle,  particularly  quarters  for  married 
soldiers.  This  is  a Gothic  building,  with  Bath 
stone  dressings,  and  Kent  rag  rubble  masonry,  to 
contain  fifty-four  families,  each  to  have  a separate 
room,  li  feet  by  12  feet,  and  11  feet  high,  every 
room  fitted  witli  a dwarf  cupboard,  shelves,  and 
pin-rail,  and  small  cottage  range  with  oven,  and 
ventilated  by  means  of  Jennings’s  patent  air-flue. 
The  landings  and  stairs  are  of  stone.  Water  is 
laid  on  to  each  passage,  so  that  every  occupant 
may  be  supplied  with  water  without  going  out  of 
doors.  The  stairs  and  landings  are  to  he  lighted 
with  gas.  In  the  rear  of  the  building  there  is  to 
he  a roomy  laundry  and  washing  establishment, 
fitted  with  boiling  coppers,  washing-troiigbs,  with 
hot  .and  cold  water  laid  on,  rinsers,  wringing 
machines,  and  drying-closet.  The  ironing-room 
' will  contain  a Baker’s  patent  mangle,  ironing 
stove,  etc.  The  whole  of  these  fittings  are  to 
be  suj)]ilicd  by  Jeakes,  of  Great  Russell-street, 
Bloomsbury. 

Ill  connection  witli  this  establishment,  aud  the 
barracks  in  the  keep-yard,  a new  kitchen  is  in 
course  of  erection,  fitted  with  Capt.  Grant’s  couk- 
ing  apparatus,  for  500  men. 

New  baths  and  washhouses  have  been  erected  at 
the  north  entrance  to  the  keep-yard,  fitted  witli 
enamelled  iron  baths  ; and  provision  is  made  for 
supplying  each  witli  hot  and  cold  water.  More- 
over, the  ventilation  of  the  whole  of  the  barracks 
has  been  improved,  and  gas  is  shortly  to  be  laid 
on,  externally  and  internally,  to  the  whole  of  the 
Castle  and  barracks.  All  this  sounds  very  well, 
aud  we  shall  hope  to  find  the  impression  con- 
firmed when  we  have  the  opportunity  to  see  for 
ourselves. 


PUBLIC  HEALTH  AT  ST.  THOSIAS’S 
HOSPITAL. 

On  Friday,  the  Gth,  Dr.  Greenhow  read  the 
introductory  lecture  of  his  course  of  lectures  on 
this  subject  in  the  theatre  of  St.  Thomas’s  Hos- 
jiital,  and  dwelt  properly  on  the  importance  of 
preventive  medicine.  St.  Thomas’s,  ho  said,  was 
the  only'  liospital  which  had  dedicated  a Chair 
to  the  subject.  The  lecturer  brought  forward  a 
number  of  facts,  all  well  known  to  our  readers,  to 
prove  the  eft’ect  which  the  want  of  sanitary 
arrangements  produces  on  the  public  health,  and 
showed  that  if  the  average  mortality  of  the 
healthiest  districts  of  the  kingdom  cvei'ywhere 
prevailed,  there  would  he  three  hundred  deaths 
a dag  less.  He  was  glad  to  hear  that  improve- 
ments had  been  made  in  Liverpool,  but  reiterated 
his  statements  as  to  the  frightful  unbealthiness 
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even  now  of  outlying  purls  of  tlio  town.  Dr. 
Grecnhow’  had  a quiet  fling  at  lay  sanitary  re- 
formers, some  of  whom  he  had  invited  to  hear 
him,  admitting  that  in  certain  departments  they 
had  eflected  good,  but  claiming  for  the  medical 
profession  the  whole  credit  for  any  improvement 
which  had  been  effected  in  public  health.  The 
lecturer  showed,  we  regretted  to  observe,  an 
inclination  to  adhere  to  the  opinions  he  has 
expressed  in  our  pages  as  to  “ contagious  dis- 
eases.” With  the  best  possible  feeling,  we  would 
suggest  to  Dr.  Greenbow  that  greater  things  are 
at  stake  than  victory  in  a discussion ; and  we 
invite  him  to  give  the  question  a cool  and  candid 
re-investigation,  and  lend  his  aid  to  dispel  a mis- 
chievous error.  Since  the  appearance  of  the  dis 
cussiou  in  question,  several  distinguished  medical 
men  have  confirmed  us  in  our  views  in  the  most 
emphatic  manner.  We  shall  hope  to  find  Dr. 
Greenhow’s  course  well  attended  by  the  pupils  of 
the  Hospital. 


ALL  SAINTS’  CHURCH,  MARGARET- 
STREET,  REGENT-STREET. 

Me.  DrcE,  R.A.  has  completed  his  paintings  in 
fresco,  on  the  east  wall  of  this  church,  and  the 
building  is  now  ready  for  consecration.  Our 
readers  have  before  now  heard  something  about  it, 
and  a view  of  the  exterior  will  be  found  in  one  of 
our  volumes.  They  know  that  it  is  a very  remark- 
able strucUu-e,  glorious  in  mosaics,  polished 
marbles,  stained  glass,  carvings  in  alabaster,  mural 
paintings,  and  metal  work.  The  painting.s  in 
question  are  in  panels,  formed  by  beautifully 
carved  alabaster  canopies  and  columns,  three 
stories  in  height,  and  comprise  on  the  lowest  the 
Infancy  of  the  Saviour,  represented  in  the  lap  of 
the  Virgin,  with  three  of  the  Apostles  ou  each 
side;  the  Crucifixion,  with  the  six  other  disciples, 
three  on  each  side ; and  at  the  top,  the  Saviour 
throned  in  glory,  surrounded  by  the  Apostles  and 
the  Virgin.  Mr.  Dyce  has  produced  a very  suc- 
cessful result.  The  Virgin,  in  blue  against  red 
drapery,  and  the  infant  Christ,  with  the  exception 
of  the  legs,  are  beautifully  painted.  The  heads  of 
the  Apostles  are  varied  and  expressive,  and  the 
draperies  most  effectively  treated.  The  least  suc- 
cessful portion  of  the  second  range  is  the  figure  of 


the  Savioiir  on  the  cross,  which  has  a too  easy 
and  unconstrained  an  attitude.  In  the  crowning 
gi'oup  the  figures,  including  the  symbols  of  the 
evangelists,  have  a projecting  metallic  nimbus, 
which  takes  the  mind  back  to  the  assumed  origin 
of  the  practice  in  the  antique  times,  the  actual 
protection  of  the  heads  from  the  birds  and  other 
defacing  agents.  The  figures  have  a diapered 
gold  background,  and  the  whole  will  undoubtedly 
serve  to  raise  the  already  high  reputation  of  the 
artist.  The  altar  table  is  of  varied  woods. 

The  vaulting  of  the  chancel  is  fully  enriched 
with  colour  in  smaller  and  more  satisfactory  pat- 
terns than  are  on  the  walls  of  the  nave,  which  are 
also  covered  with  coloured  patterns;  indeed,  every 
inch  of  surface  shines  with  colour,  gilding,  or 
inlay  work.  The  organ  is  divided,  and  occupies 
the  chancel  aisle  on  both  sides.  Very  elaborate 
and  handsome  iron  and  brass  grilles  with  gates 
separate  it  from  the  chancel.  Tliere  is  a brass 
lectern  in  the  chancel,  and  a low  screen  of 
alabaster  divides  the  latter  from  the  nave.  The 
font,  placed  near  the  door  at  the  west  end  of  the 
church  on  the  south  side,  is  of  white  and  coloured 
marble,  less  harmonious,  perhaps,  than  magnifi- 
cent. A carved  and  gilt  oak  canopy  is  suspended 
above  it,  from  the  vaulting  over.  We  shall  have 
occasion  before  long  to  return  to  this  singularly 
magnificent  interior. 


ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

Ox  Friday,  the  29th  ult.  Mr.  J.  K.  Colling  read 
a paper  on  “ Architectural  Rotany,”  the  substance 
of  w hich  has  appeared  in  our  pages.  A discussion 
followed. 

Class  of  Design. — On  May  Gtli,  the  president  of 
the  ckiss,  Mr.  Randall  Druce,  in  the  chair,  a 
number  of  sketches  were  contributed  for  “ The 
Entrance  to  a Railway  Tunnel.” 

A lengthened  discussion  took  place,  in  the  course 
of  the  evening,  ou  the  proper  meaning  of  the 
terms  symmetry  and  uniformity  as  applied  to 
works  of  architecture,  the  proper  application  of 
the  principles  of  the  same  to  design,  and  how  far 
nature  might  serve  as  a guide  in  ascertaining 
these  principles. 

The  half-hour’s  sketch  Vas,  “ A Gas  Standard 


for  a Church.”  The  subject  of  the  sketch  for 
Friday  evening,  May  20th,  will  be  “A  Pigeon- 
house.” 


THE  SELECTED  DESIGNS  FOR  THE 
MANCHESTER  ASSIZE  COURTS. 

We  give  in  our  present  number  a view  of  tho 
selected  design  by  Mr.  Waterhouse,  of  which  the 
plan  of  principal  floor  has  already  appeared.  To 
this  we  add  the  plan  of  the  design  by  Mr. 
Robinson,  to  which  the  third  premium  was 
awarded.  A description  of  both  designs  will  bo 
found  in  our  previous  numbers. 

The  following  references  will  further  cxplaia 
Mr.  Robinson’s  plan  : — 

A.  Vestibule. 

B.  Public  hall. 

C.  Criminal  court. 

D.  Civil  court. 

E E.  Sheriff’s  courts. 

F F.  Corridors. 

G.  Porter. 

H.  Witnesses’  room. 

I.  Grand  jurj'’8  room. 

K.  Grand  jury’s  retiring-room. 

L.  Barristers’  and  grand  Jury  refrevh- 
luent-rootn. 

M M.  Attorney’s  rooms. 

N N.  Sheriff's  retiring-room. 

0 0.  Consultation-rooms. 

P.  Governor  of  New  Bailey. 

Q.  Articles  to  be  produced  on  trial- 
R R.  Jiir/s  retiring-rooms. 

S S.  Judges’,  retiring-rooms. 

T T.  Witnesses  immediately  wanted- 

U.  Prothonotary’s  room. 

V.  Breakfast-room. 

W.  Drawing-room. 

X.  Dining-room. 

Y.  Library. 

Z.  Robing-room. 
a.  Public  entrance. 
h.  Prisoners’  entrance. 

c c.  Judges’  private  entrance  to  courts- 
d.  Judges’  entrance  on  sti*«ei  level. 
e e.  Areas. 

/.  Lobby. 
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FKAXCE. 

TnE  Academy  of  Moral  and  Political  Science 
has  just  awarded  the  Bordin  }irizo,  the  subject  of 
which  was  “ To  seek  out  the  principles  of  the 
Beautiful  in  their  application  to  JJature,  Poetry, 
and  the  Arts/’  and  declared  the  paper  sent  in 
by  Mons.  Levequc,  professor  of  Greek  and  Latin, 
at  the  College  of  France,  to  be  the  best. 

On  Monday,  the  18th  ult.  the  valuable  collec- 
tion of  paintings  belonging  to  Mons.  Junius  Van 
Hemcrt,  of  X,<a  Haye,  were  sold  by  auction  by 
M.  Charles  Pillet.  It  comprised  fourteen  sraal'l 
paintings,  of  the  Flemish  school,  and  of  the  first 
merit.  A “View  of  the  Rhine,  near  Haarlem, 
by  Van  Goyen,  fetched  2,280  francs  j a “ Chau- 
miere,"  by  Van  Capel,  GOO  francs;  an  “Interior 
of  a rich  Palace,”  by  Van  Delen,  G60  francs ; a 
“ View  of  a DutchTown,”  byMolensert,  950  francs ; 
the  “ Passage  du  Gue,”  by  Moucheron,  1,450 
francs ; a " Landscape,”  with  cascade,  by  the  same, 
710  francs ; “ Moonlight,”  by  Van  dor  Neer, 
2,000  francs ; “ Portrait  of  a Magistrate,”  by 
Netscher,  1,800  francs ; another  “ Portrait,”  by 
Van  Spronck,  1,100  francs;  “Landscape,”  by 
Ruysdacl,  10,000  francs;  the  “Peace  of  Munster 
at  the  Moment  of  Swearing  in  the  Plenipoten- 
tiaries,” 30,000  francs  : the  “Horse  Dealer,”  by 
Wouvermans,  put  up  at  8,000  francs,  was  with- 
drawn for  want  of  a ]>urchnser. 

The  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  has  published  the 
usual  annual  notice,  intimating  to  such  persons  as 
may  be  disposed  to  compete  for  the  annual  prize 
of  a gold  medal,  worth  500  francs,  for  a cantata 
to  be  set  to  music,  to  send  in  their  productions 
before  the  18th  May. 

The  new  quarters  for  the  Imperial  Guard,  in 
the  Louvre,  are  just  finished.  For  some  time  the 
fii*st  si,\  companies  of  the  1st  battalion  of  the 
Gendarmerie  have  been  installed  there;  and  now 
the  7th  and  8th  companies  of  the  same  battalion 
have  removed  thither  from  the  Bonaparte  Bar- 
racks, in  the  Rue  de  Lille. 

The  erection  of  the  great  steeple  of  Notre  Dame 
dc  Paris  continues  actively.  Already,  judging 
from  the  height  and  dispositions  of  the  scaffolding, 
one  can  appreciate  the  effect  likely  to  he  pro- 
duced by  its  great  elevation — greater  than  that  of 
the  St.  Chapelle. 

The  ancient  towers  of  the  Palais  de  Justice, 
known  under  the  names  of  Ca?sar’s  Tower,  the 
Silver  Tower,  and  the  “Tour  Bombee,”  have  been 
for  these  last  four  years  objects  for  important 
works  of  restoration.  The  foundations  have  been 
underpinned  to  a depth  of  2m.  50c.  and  in  front 
has  been  constructed  an  area  with  handsome  stone 
coping  and  elegant  iron  railings.  Several  openings 
in  the  lower  stories,  brought  to  light  in  the  course 
of  the  e.Kcavations,  have  been  carefully  preserved 
and  restored  to  their  primitive  state.  The  most 
western  of  the  three  towers — la  Tour  Bonihije~i\ic 
only  one  embattled  at  the  top,  has  been  fm-nished 
with  a temporary  wooden  staircase  on  the  outside 
during  the  completion  of  the  accessories  to  the 
Palais  de  Justice.  At  the  present  moment  they 
have  commenced  the  complete  restoring  of  the 
pepper-box  roofs  of  these  buildings,  which  are  not 
the  least  curious  portions  of  this  ancient  dwelling 
of  the  French  kings. 

The  works  have  been  commenced  for  the  per- 
foration of  the  new  street  which  is  to  open  into 
the  axe  of  the  Conservatory  of  Arts  and  Trades, 
and  to  display  upon  the  Boulevard  dc  Sebastopol 
a view  of  this  inounmcntal  institution,  so  valued 
for  its  precious  contents.  This  street,  from  its 
width  and  position,  will  be  more  a square  than  a 
street,  properly  so  called.  A garden  in  the  English 
style  is  to  be  arranged  in  it,  so  as  to  break  the 
monotony  of  the  great  line  of  the  Boulevards,  and 
it  is  asserted  on  good  authority  that  on  one  of  the 
sides  a new  theatre  is  proposed  to  be  built  on  a 
large  scale. 


STATE  OF  THE  ARTS 
AND  OF  THE  SCIENCES  IN  FRANCE  IN 
THE  SIXTEENTH  CENTURY. 

Peeiiats  among  all  the  countries  of  Europe,  aS 
seats  of  civilisation,  France  is  the  most  remarkable 
in  many  respects — in  its  situation,  in  its  fine  arts 
and  industrial  arts,  in  its  fortifications  and  mili- 
tary works,  and  in  the  products  of  all  kinds  of 
luxury.  One  of  the  inlncipul  considerations  Avhich 
makes  her  esteemed  is,  that  the  whole  of  the 
country  is  now  inhabited  and  cultivated;  there 
are  uo  moors,  marshes,  or  deserts;  no  vacant  spaces 
now ; uothing  Avhich  has  not  been  converted  to 
some  use.  Frauce  was  always  reputed  to  be  the 
most  rich  and  full  of  every  commodity ; abundant 
in  all  things  necessary  to  human  life.  Placed  in 
the  heart  of  Europe,  exactly  in  the  middle  of  one 
of  the  temperate  zones,  which  contributes  to  the 


great  number  of  rivers  with  which  it  is  watered  ; 
which  serve  as  mucli  to  the  fertility  of  the  soil 
and  to  the  production  of  the  kindly  fruits  of  the 
earth,  as  to  pleasure  and  to  health,  and  still 
more  so  to  commerce  and  to  traffic.  It  is  said 
that  there  are  more  great  navigable  rivei's  in 
France  than  in  all  the  other  parts  of  the  world. 
She  is  continually  receiving  the  works  of  other 
countries.  The  Seine  is  the  most  useful  and 
the  most  adapted  to  navigation.  With  regard 
to  woods  for  fires,  for  furniture,  and  con- 
struction, forests  abound  with  every  species  of 
trees.  Of  metals  and  minerals  she  is  not  destitute  j 
there  are  a number  of  mines,  copper  and  brass , 
ones ; gold  and  silver  make  it  flourishing  in  riches. ; 

The  people  that  France  has  produced  have 
always  been  distinguished  for  their  bravery  and 
prowess  in  arms.  Many  quarters  of  the  world, 
many  colonies  .and  cautons  where  they  have  raised 
their  ensigns  of  victory,  testify  to  their  valour  and 
enterprise.  How  inany  times  have  they  passed 
armed  through  Asia  and  Africa  to  drive  away  the 
infidels,  the  Saracens  and  Turks ; to  deliver  the 
Holy  Land,  and  the  Christians  whom  that  set  of 
men  had  enslaved.  The  influence  of  much  classical 
and  foreign  art  and  learning  has  been  shed  on  the 
arts  and  literature  of  their  capital,  of  their  cities 
and  provinces,  by  means  of  the  several  crusades, 
expeditions,  and  campaigns  in  Egypt,  Greece, 
Italy,  Spain,  and  Constantinople.  A king  who  com- 
mands so  fertile  and  so  well-furnished  a country 
ought  to  be  rich,  powerful,  and  great.  The  excel- 
lence of  the  kingdom  of  France  results  from  the 
antiquity  of  the  ranbi’oken  race  of  its  monarchs, 
which  lasted  twelve  hundred  years.  What  country 
can  show  iu  its  annals  such  an  antiquity  of  race, 
so  long  a succession  of  so  many  kings  ? There  is 
nothing  comparable  to  such  succession  and  extrac- 
tion of  crowned  heads  and  sceptred  hands  else- 
where.* The  period  we  select  commences  with  the 
reignof  Fram^oisl.  His  accession  was  thebeginning 
of  absolute  monarchy*  The  first  years  of  his  reign 
loaded  him  with  glory,  because  he  commanded 
himself,  and  did  notallow  his  battles  to  be  fought 
but  by  wise  ministers  and  experienced  generals. 
Then  soon  came  the  period  of  French  reform. 
Every  period  carries  a particular  physiognomy, 
which  differs  from  that  which  has  preceded  or 
followed  it.  Europe  was  in  peace.  It  was  an 
epoch  of  the  greatest  enterprises,  and  the  most 
celebrated  inventions.  All  the  means  created  by 
the  great  discoveries  of  the  fifteenth  century  were 
tried  and  developed  conjointly  with  the  religious 
reform  in  the  sixteenth  century : everything  an- 
nounced that  this  was  an  era  of  activity,  of 
struggles,  and  of  progress;  and  yet  they  were  far 
from  being  the  r/ood  old  times.  There  was  no 
sovereign  so  well  obeyed  in  Europe  as  Francois  I. 
after  his  victory  over  the  indomitable  Swiss,  at 
Marignan.  All  feudal  resistance  had  disappeared. 
Especially  recoraniendable  for  love  towards  his 
people,  whom,  notwithstanding  his  urgent  affairs, 
he  always  supported,  he  acquired  by  this 
means  the  name  of  father  of  the  people.  It 
is  scarcely  credible  with  how  much  honour, 
public  magnificence,  and  courtesy,  he  received 
into  his  kingdom,  and  at  his  palace,  the  Louvre, 
in  1534,  Charles-Quint,  who  had  been  his 
principal  rival  and  adversai’y.  Charles  was  suc- 
cessor to  l\Iaxlmilian,  hut  greater  thau  he  for  his 
skill  in  all  kinds  of  exercises,  for  bis  military  vir- 
tues and  politics.  His  life  was  one  of  continued 
exertion,  and  remarkable  for  the  number  of  differ- 
ent voyages  that  he  made,  and  for  his  abdication, 
his  retirement,  and  his  death  at  a monastery  in 
Estromadura.t  Here  in  his  last  day  he  cultivated 
gardening  with  great  pleasure,  and  pursiied  litera- 
ture. Titian  was  his  painter ; be  had  always 
much  admired  him,  and  loaded  him  with  distinc- 
tions and  Avith  presents.  He  gave  to  him  an 
order  of  chivalry,  paid  him  a thousand  crowns  of 
gold  for  each  of  his  portraits,  for  which  the  | 
emperor  and  his  family  sat  many  times ; assigned 
to  him  a pension  of  200  croAvms  of  gold  upon  the 
revenues  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples ; and  tradition 
relates,  that  in  his  enthusiasm  for  this  great 
painter,  whom  he  used  to  go  to  see  working  in  his 
studio,  he  on  one  occasion  himself  picked  up  the 
brush  that  had  fallen  from  the  artist’s  hands,  say- 
ing that  “Titian  deserves  to  be  waited  upon  by 
an  emperor.”  The  greater  part  of  the  emperor’s 
collection  of  pictures  were  by  Titian.  From  the 

* Hierome  Bignon,  “ Di'  I' Excellence  des  Bois  ct  du 
Bni/iiume  de  France;  Paris,  I609.  The  Mimoires  of 
tlu  Bcllai  contain  the  whole  reign  of  Francois  I.  It  was  a 
luminous  point,  but  did  not  dispel  some  obscurity.  In 
liis  time  and  in  that  of  Louis  XII.  architecture  was  often 
seen  with  the  Greek  orders  mixed  with  the  Gothic  style 
similar  to  the  pSle-nidle  state  of  the  then  existing  society, 
and  many  after-existing  societies. 

t Lenglet,  ^Idf/tnde  pour  dludier  I'Hisloire ; Paris, 
1713.  M.  Mignet,  Charles-Quint ; Paris,  8vo.  1854. 
Vasari,  Vie  di  pi^  cccelenti pitturi,  scuUori,  ecc. 


love  also  that  Fran9ois  I.  bore  to  letters  and  to 
the  learned,  Avhom  he  sought,  whom  he  brought 
together,  whom  he  encouraged,  he  was  named  the 
Father  and  Restorer  of  Literature.  He  and 
Louis  XII.  wrote  in  Latin  with  much  elegance. 
Ills  brilliant  qualitie.s,  however,  were  tarnished  by 
faults  and  an  abuse  of  power.  France  was  filled 
with  doctrines  and  with  erudition  in  all  sciences, 
and  principally  infiuenced  by  theUnivorsity  of  Paris, 
which,  it  has  been  said,  was  never  so  flourishing  as 
in  bis  reign.  The  French  language  appeared  in  1535 
in  a grandeur  that  it  never  had  before,  though,  it 
did  not  attain  a form,  a body,  till  under  the  stai' 
of  Louis  XIV.*  All  honoured  the  arts  in  the  time 
of  Francois  I.;  but  he  loved  them.  L.  da  Vinci 
visited  him,  painted  for  him,  and  died  in  bis  arms. 
The  great  painter  was  idolized;  his  costume  and 
Italian  manners  were  imitated.  Artists  wore  the 
Roman  hat  and  the  velveteen  coat  with  slashed 
sleeves,  since  adopted  and  called  the  cinque  cento 
dress.  As  Francois  I.  declined  by  age,  his  love 
for  pleasure  forsook  him,  and  greater  Avas  his  pas- 
sion for  the  arts.  He  showed  in  Avhat  manner 
tlie  influence  he  possessed  woidd  be  exercised  to- 
the  most  advantage.  His  promise  to  Cellini, — 
“I’ll  suffocate  you  Avith  gold,” — is  well  knoAATi; 
and  to  Rosso,  on  completing  the  paintings  in  one 
of  his  palace-galleries, — “I  Avill  make  you  a 
canon,” — reminds  us  of  Avhat  is  related  of  other 
kings  and  queeas,  who  have  for  the  most  part 
been  the  nursing-fathers  and  the  nursing- 
mothers  of  the  arts  and  artists.  He  built  Cham- 
bordf  and  Saint-Germain,  embellished  Fontaine- 
bleau, and  commenced  the  Louvre.  Among  the 
foreigners  at  his  court  Avas  Lascaris,  of  Constanti- 
nople, who  revived  the  study  of  the  Greek  language 
in  France,  founded  the  library  in  Fontainebleau, 
and  was  ambassador  to  Venice.  Rosso,  of  Florence, 
decorated  with  his  paintings  the  chateau  of  Fon- 
tainebleau; Primaticcio,  of  Bologna,  continued 
the  Avorks  of  Rosso,  and  drew  the  plans  of  Cham- 
hord;  Andrea  del  Sarto,  Julio  Romano,  Titian, 
BeuA’enuto  Cellini,  and  a host  of  others,  were 
honoured  Avith  royal  commissions  and  received 
royal  gifts.  The  arts  acquired  a perfection  Avhich 
reflects  all  tlie  glory  of  the  reign  of  Frau^ois  I.  j 
Italian  painting  served  to  ornament  the  royal  resi- 
dences; historical  monuments,  breathing  Hellenic- 
grace  and  majesty,  arose  at  the  side  of  strong 
toAvers,  vestiges  of  the  feudal  or  middle  ages. 

A glorious  series  of  French  artists  commenced 
with  the  painter  Cousin,  the  sculptors  Germain 
Pilon,  Gonjon,J  Pierre  BontenqAS,  the  architects 
of  the  Louatc  and  the  Taileries,  Lescot  and 
Delorme.  France  rivalled  Italy,  for  learned  and 
scientific  men  AA'ere  sought  out;  and  the  king 
employed  them  with  success  in  his  councils,  and 
iu  his  embassies.  The  throe  brothers  DubeUay 
were  at  the  same  time,  diplomatists,  men  of  war, 
and  distinguished  AA-riters.  Pelicier,  Danes,  George 
Solve,  served  their  country  by  negotiations,  and 
enlightened  it  by  their  knowledge;  Bade,  AA’ho 
cultiA'ated  the  Avhole  circle  of  the  sciences,  and 
also  the  beautiful  Greek  language,  Avas  prevost  of 
the  merchants  of  Paris.  He  was  the  “prodigy 
of  France,”  said  the  sage  of  Rotterdam,  Erasmus, 
whose  geuius  shone  bright  after  a long  night  of 
dark  ages,  Avhose  school  of  philosophy  liad  found 
in  him  an  opponent.  After  them  came  Cesar 
Seal iger,  restorer  of  the  Latin  language;  Joseph 
Scaliger,  restorer  of  chronologj* ; Robei't  Estienne, 
the  learned  printer ; Ramus,  the  disputer  against 
Aristotle;  Maret,  and  others.  Erudition  was 
the  gi-eat  passion  of  this  epoch,  and  phi- 
lology  the  favourite  science ; literature  then 
became  disputative  and  profound.  Paris  AA’as  the 
focus  of  ambitious  passions.  Poets  had  a diffi- 
culty ill  getting  either  a reading  or  a hearing. 
The  Lutheran  spirit,  Avhich  invaded  everything, 
choked  the  imagination,  and  tliAvarted  the  poetical 
bias.  The  sixteenth  century  had  its  enthusiasm 
for  the  intellectual  treasures  of  antiquity;  but, 
though  striving  to  create  ancAv  AA'orld,  and  destroy 
or  discard  the  old,  it  A\-as  inferior,  in  many 
respects,  to  the  middle  age.  Michelet,  iu  his 
“ History  of  FVance  ” in  the  si-vtoenth  century, 
says,  that  the  facetious  Dr.  Rabelais  § had  done 
for  the  French  language,  Avhat  Dante  had  done 


* Preface  to  Besclierelli’s  French  Dictionary, 
t III  the  imperial  library,  Paris,  are  preserved  the  plans 
and  description  of  this  ancient  chilteau  by  Henri  Mai'tin. 

t See  their  Avorks,  the  one  in  the  “Sculpture  de  la 
Renaissance,”  Museum  of  the  Louvre ; the  other,  in  the 
friezes  of  tlie  front  [elevation  of  the  old  quadrangle. 
Dolorme’s  translation  of  Vitruvius,  Avith  commentaries 
and  notes,  and  some  of  his  own  designs,  is  an  interesting 
book  for  the  student.  He  AA-as  a clever  man,  but  com- 
mitted .some  faults  in  the  garden-front  and  south  front  of 
the  Tuileries.  The  latter  has  been  recently  restored. 

5 Rabelais,  in  his  “Pantagmel”  and  iiis  “ Gargan- 
tura,’’  which  appeared  in  1533,  and  in  1535,  attacked 
thrones,  creeds,  social  order,  science,  philosophy,  and 
showed  an  anarchical  spirit  like  the  times  in  which  they 
AA-ere  Avritteu, 
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for  the  Italian.  He  had  employed  and  fused  into 
it  all  the  dialects,  the  elements  of  every  age,  and 
of  every  province,  which  the  middle  age  gave 
him,  and  added  to  it  a niimber  of  technical 
expressions,  which  the  sciences  and  the  arts  fur- 
nished. Another,  he  adds,  would  despair  at  such 
an  immense  variety.  France  could  then  furnish 
numerous  materials  to  the  anuals  of  the  human 
mind. 

The  Invasion  of  the  ancient  hooks  having 
brought  on  a kind  of  restoration  of  all  antiquity, 
the  scholastic  philosophy  of  the  middle  age  fell 
before  the  works  of  the  Greek  philosophy  recently 
discovered.  The  schools  were  dazzled,  and  as  if 
intoxicated  -with  Plato,  they  imitated  him,  they 
commented  on  him,  they  adopted  him  with  folly 
and  without  judgment,  they  had  the  faith  strong 
as  you  give  to  an  evangelist;  but  after  all  they 
w’ere  only  leai-ned  in  philosophy,  but  rarely 
philosophers.*  The  sixteenth  century,  so  hardy  a 
reformer,  had  not  dreamt  of  applying  to  science 
the  Lutheran  idea;  full  of  admiration  for  the 
treasures  of  antiquity,  it  had  devoured  the  ancient 
books  without  criticism  and  without  reason;  it 
was  content  to  amass  from  them  instruction,  to 
employ  its  memory,  to  be  learned.  Three  great 
men  in  Germany,  in  Italy,  in  England,  made  at 
once  a positive  and  scientific  application  of  the 
principles  which  Luther  announced  to  reclaim  the 
right  of  controlling  authority  i so  true  it  is  that 
the  great  explosions  of  the  human  mind  are 
inevitably  brought  on  by  the  force  of  things, 
and  the  natural  progress  of  general  ideas,  in  such 
a manner  that  men  of  genius  who  attach  their 
names  to  these  memorable  revolutions  are  them- 
selves carried  by  their  age.  These  three  men 
were  Kepler,  Galileo,  and  Bacon. 

Kepler,  who  was  born  in  the  year  1517, 
gave  to  astronomy  another  step;  until  his 
day  men  had  not  sought  to  calculate  the  ap- 
parent movement  of  stars,  without  seeking  to 
explain  them:  examining  everything,  demonstrat- 
ing everything,  assigning  physical  causes  to 
celestial  phenomena,  such  was  the  method  by 
which  he  found  the  laws  of  the  movement  of 
planets. 

Galileo,  born  in  1564,  was  the  first  to  apply 
the  knowledge  of  mathematics  to  experience 
and  to  natural  philosophy ; he  consolidated  the 
system  of  Copernicus  in  showing  the  immobility 
of  the  sun  in  tlie  centre  of  the  ^vo^ld,  a discovery 
which  raised  against  him  all  the  upholders  of  the 
ancient  doctrines,  and  for  which  he  was  de- 
ferred to  the  Inquisition,  and  obliged  to 
abjure  “the  heavy  heresy  of  the  movement  of 
the  earth.” 

Bacon,  born  in  1561,  generalized  the  ideas  that 
Kepler  and  Galileo  had  applied  to  the  physical 
sciences;  true  father  of  experimental  philosophy, 
he  demonstrated  that  in  the  positive  sciences 
there  is  but  one  means  of  arriving  at  truth — it  is 
to  observe  nature  in  its  apparent  phenomena  and 
in  those  that  may  be  discovered  by  experience ; 
he  proposed  to  re-establish  the  entire  system  of 
the  sciences,  and  attempted  a method  of  induc- 
tion to  guide  men  in  the  search  of  truth  .f  It  was 
among  the  people  the  most  advanced  in  civiliza- 
tion, and  in  a language  which  had  then  been 
much  studied  and  refined,  that  was  completed 
the  revolution  of  a free  examination  in  science. 

Descartes,  born  1596,  was  the  father  of  philo- 
sophy ; be  resumed  and  developed  until  its  end 
the  great  principle  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
Commencing  by  doubting  everything,  excepting 
that  which  itself  doubts  in  him — the  thoughts  he 
entertained  the  opinion  that  m.an's  conscience  of 
himself  aud  of  God  was  his  reason : “ I am  only 
myself,  because  I think.”  Descartes  did  for 
modern  philosophy  what  Socrates  had  done  for  the 
ancient  philosophy.^ 

Marie  de  Medicis  married  Henry  IV.  The 
kingdom  prospered  by  the  vigilant  attention  of 
the  king,  by  his  economy,  and  especially  by  the 
cares  of  his  minister  Sully.  It  is  an  immortal 
honour  to  the  memory  of  Henry  IV.  to  have  given 
all  his  confidence  to  this  austere  minister,  and  one 
little  indnlgent  to  the  weakness  of  his  master. 
He  had  not  found  in  his  kingdom,  after  signing 
the  treaty  of  peace,  either  organised  army,  or 
commerce,  or  industry  : marshes  aud  forests  still 
covered  immense  parts  of  the  soil,  where  there 
were  no  roads  nor  canals;  an  enormous  debt  bur- 
t’lcned  the  treasury ; considerable  pensions  had 
besides  been  accorded  to  the  captains  of  the  Ligue, 
an.l  the  cretlit  of  France  was  destroyed.  Sully, 
mister  of  artillery  and  superintendent  of  the 
finances,  created  in  a few  years  an  imposing 

• Theophile  Lavallee,  Nistoire  des  Frunfuis. 
t T.  I.avallee,  Histoire  des  Frnnfain,  l6lh  cent. 

X Descartes’  work,  published  in  1637.  has  only  the  title 
" jje  la  M^lhode.” 
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material  of  war,  and  put  the  army  upon  a firm 
footing.  He  established  at  last,  in  all  the  branches 
of  administration,  order  and  the  most  severe 
economy,  revised  the  condition  of  the  state,  and 
soon  abolished  many  vexatious  taxes.  Agriculture 
became  the  object  of  bis  special  care ; he  permitted 
the  exportation  of  grains,  aud  almost  doubled  the 
price  of  land.  “Labour  and  agriculture,”  said 
Sully,  “are  the  two  breasts  with  which  France 
is  nourished;  the  true  mines  and  wealth  of  Peru.” 
Industry  attracted  also  the  attention  of  the 
minister:  he  gave  to  it  a powerful  impulse  in 
suppressing  a tax  that  had  been  a long  time 
levied  upon  all  selling  merchandise;  but  it  was 
against  his  will  that  the  king  encouraged  the  fabri- 
cation of  articles  of  luxury.  He  thought  they  were 
not  convenient  or  suited  to  a number  of  people 
whom  the  manufacture  employed,  and  who  were 
likely  to  be  soldiers.  Henry  IV,  established  manu- 
factories of  woollen  and  silk  tapestry,  worked  with 
gold ; and  they  commenced  about  the  same  epoch 
to  make  in  the  ateliers  of  France  the  coloured 
glasses  in  the  taste  of  those  in  the  island  of 
Slurano,  nearVenice.*  The  king  loved  the  luxury 
of  palaces  and  the  gardens  in  which  they  were 
enclosed,  without  neglecting  any  of  the  works 
useful  to  the  state ; by  his  cares,  and  by  those  of 
Sully,  numerous  communications  were  established 
in  the  kingdom ; they  caused  to  be  constructed 
bridges,  they  repaired  the  roads,  Paris  was  enlarged 
and  embellished;  Henry  IV.  joined  the  borough 
St.  Germain  to  the  city  and  paved  it;  he  con- 
structed the  Palais  Royal,  finished  the  Pont  Neuf, 
commenced  the  canal  of  Briare,  and  conceded  the 
project  of  joining  the  two  seas.  The  people  were 
not  slow  in  appreciating  the  fruits  of  such  a wise 
administration.  His  assassination,  in  1610,  is  a 
tragedy  in  the  history  of  monarchial  history. 
Parliament  declares  Marie  de  Medicis  regent.  A 
remarkable  feature  in  the  government  of  these 
times  in  France  is,  that  Parliament  threatened 
capital  punishment  against  those  who  taught  any- 
thing contrary  to  the  doctrine  of  Aristotle.  The 
barbarous  use  of  duelling  was  one  of  the  com- 
plaints in  the  kingdom,  and  cost,  it  is  said,  in  a 
single  year,  4,000  souls  to  France.  Henry  IV. 
passed  on  this  subject  severe  edicts.  He  con- 
demned the  duellists  to  pain  of  death,  and  ordered 
that  the  tribunal  of  marshals  should  satisfy  the 
differences  between  them;  he  could  not,  however, 
but  imperfectly  triumph  over  a ferocious  preju- 
dice deeply  rooted  in  the  national  manners.  After 
a summary  of  the  character  of  Henry  IV.  by  the 
historian  De  Bonnechose,t  he  adds,  France  can 
have  but  one  voice  in  absolving  and  in  blessing 
the  best  of  her  monarchs. 

Letters  and  the  arts  progressed  in  France 
under  bis  reign.  The  president,  de  Thou ; the 
cardinals  d’Ossat  and  Duporrou,  formed  his 
councils.  Pierre  Pillion,  one  of  the  authors  of  the 
satire  “ Menippie,”  wrote  the  treatise  on  the  liber- 
ties of  the  Galilean  Church ; Jerome  Biguon  com- 
menced his  great  works  on  jurisprudence  j Armand 
and  Etienne  Pasquier  were  the  glory  of  the  bar ; 
Regnier  distinguislied  himself  for  nerve  in  satire. 
Henry  IV.  was  the  founder  of  the  Royal  Library; 
he  gave  a strong  impulse  to  works  of  architecture  ; 
he  enlarged  and  decorated  the  royal  residences  of 
St.  Germain,  of  St.  Monceaux,  of  Fontainebleau, 
and  especially  the  Louvre,  a noble  gallery  of  which 
at  this  day  is  named  after  him;  he  allotted  apart- 
ments in  this  part  to  artists  of  every  description. 
IVlien  Don  Pedro  of  Toledo  was  sent  by 
Philippe  III.  oil  an  embassy  to  Henry  IV.  he 
could  not  recognize  any  more  the  city  which,  when 
he  last  saw  it,  was  so  forlorn  and  so  degraded. 
“ It  is  that  formerly  the  father  of  the  family  was 
not  there,”  said  the  king  to  him;  “now  that  he 
has  care  of  his  chlklren,  they  prosper.’’^ 

Richelieu,  minister  of  Louis  XIII.  gave  the 
most  attention  to  the  progress  of  literature ; he 
regarded  the  construction  of  the  language  as  a 
serious  part  of  his  vocation ; and  it  was  in  the 
elevated  aim  to  giv’e  to  France  unity  of  idiom, 
base  of  political  unity,  that  he  instituted  the 
French  Academy  § (1635),  destined  to  purify,  to 
rectify,  to  fix  aud  to  preserve  the  language.  It 
was,  besides,  a means  of  turning  to  account  the 
power  of  literary  men  at  an  epoch  when  they 
began  to  exercise  their  intluence.  He  pensioned 
writers,  and  admitted  them  into  his  intimacy  ; he 
founded  the  Royal  printing-press;  he  founded  the 

* About  this  period  Archbishop  Laud  introduced  into 
the  windows  of  his  chapel,  in  London,  coloured  glass, 
with  figures  of  saints. — Rapine’s  ■'  Hisloirr  rf’.-J/ia’Wern;.” 

t De  Bonnechosc,  Histoire  dr  France  depiih  I'lnrasion 
des  Francs  sous  Clovis  jusqu’u  I’ltrineiiient  de  Louis 
Philippe.  Paris,  1848. 

J Bonnechose,  Histoire  de  Paris. 

§ See  Pelissicr’s  history  of  this  Academy.  The  members 
often  signed  their  works  “ One  of  the  Forty,”  that  Leing 
the  number  to  which  the  members  were  limited. 
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first  journal  that  was  ever  seen  in  France,  the 
Gazette  of  Renandot,  to  which  he  himself  con- 
tributed some  articles.  He  represented  dramatic 
pieces  of  young  aspirants  after  celebrity  in  his 
palace,  with  a great  degree  of  magnificence.  The 
cardinal,  with  bis  taste  for  luxury  and  for  the 
arts,  not  only  favoured  literature  ; he  u-as  the  en- 
lightened protector  of  Simon  Vouet,  and  of  the 
illustrious  school  formed  by  this  master ; he  loaded 
Poussin  with  lionoiirs,  and  sent  for  him  from 
Rome,  where  his  studio  was,  in  a street  near  tlie 
Piazza  di  Spagna;  he  ornamented  the  Royal 
houses  with  the  best  works  of  Lesueur,  Cham- 
pagne, Sarrazin,  whose  music  delighted  the  king. 
He  magnificently  rebuilt  and  re-adorned  the  Sor- 
bonne  (of  English  as  well  as  of  French  fame),  and 
embellished  Paris;  he  erected  the  Palais  Cardinal 
(now  the  Palais  Royal),  a noble  piece,  and  most 
happy  application  of  tlieT\iscau  order),  where  he 
lived, and  which  be  a^ornedwith paintings,  with  sta- 
tuary, with  books,  with  antiques  ; he  founded  the 
Garden  of  Plants;  he  improved  and  supported  all 
the  manufactures  created  by  Henry  IV.  He 
seemed  the  soul,  the  lever,  and  the  inspirer  of  art  and 
of  all  those  great  men  who  lived  to  adorn  and  throw 
light  and  lustre  upon  the  following  year.*  A 
single  man  appearing  in  the  midst  of  darkness  and 
ignorance  often  dissipates  that  state  of  things  only 
by  his  genius,  and  by  the  culture  that  he  has  given 
to  it ; he  enlightens  and  warms  his  age,  and  carries 
his  nation  to  a degree  of  intelligence  and  of  per- 
fection to  which  it  might  have  never  attained 
without  him,  or  which  at  least  it  would  not  have  at- 
tained to  but  after  centuries  of  labours  and  studies. 
Never  has  a w’ork  of  genius  appeared  without 
causing  some  revolution,  or  at  least  awakening 
emotioiis  aud  sentiments  not  commonly  expe- 
rienced ; it  seizes  a whole  people,  and  the  impi-es- 
sions  which  remain  with  them  are  sometimes 
eternal.  That  people  is  unfortunate  who  produces 
a man  or  men  of  genius  without  there  results 
from  them  advantages  for  more  than  one  genera- 
tion. All  ages  are  not  equally  fertile  in  great 
artists.  There  were  ages  when  the  arts  languished, 
as  there  have  been  others  when  the  arts  and  the 
sciences  yielded  flowers  and  fruits  in  abundance. 
Compare  the  productions  of  poetry  in  the  age  of 
Augustus,  and  the  productions  of  the  same  art  in 
the  age  ofGallieiius.  Was  painting  the  same  art,  so 
to  speak,  in  the  two  centuries  which  preceded  the 
reign  of  Leo  X.  as  in  the  time  of  that  pope?  He 
was  one  of  those  who  made  artists  love  the  country 
which  they  honoured  and  illustrated. 

The  most  faithful  mirror  of  the  manners  and  of 
the  character  of  everj'  period  is  found  in  its 
national  establishments;  but  the  superiority  of 
certain  ages  over  others  is  too  well  known  for 
any  occasion  to  stop  here  to  prove  it.  The  moral 
causes  which  operate  in  favour  of  the  arts  are  for 
artists  an  opportunity  and  means  for  perfecting 
themselves  and  their  genius,  because  these  render 
their  work  more  easy,  more  mai-ked  with  tliat 
character  and  quality,  which  it  is  difficult  to  mis- 
take, and  because  they  excite  emulation,  and  by 
rewards,  study,  and  application.  The  moral  causes 
of  the  perfection  of  the  arts,  arc  the  happy  con- 
dition in  which  the  country  finds  the  painters  and 
poets,  fostering  tlieir  career;  the  inclination  of 
their  sovereign  and  the  citizens  for  the  fine  arts; 
in  short,  the  professors  and  masters  then  living, 
who  furnish  examples  to  them,  and  whose  instruc- 
tions abridge  studies  and  secure  their  fruit.  It 
is  interesting  to  see  the  success  with  which  some 
men  have  pursued  their  studies  aud  tlieir  profes- 
sion, and  the  eminence  they  have  attained  under  a 
pressure  of  difficulties,  and  when  the  times  are 
changing  the  face  of  things.  Nothing  is  so 
praiseworthy  as  the  efforts  wliich  at  some  memor- 
able periods,  yet  almost  continually,  industrious, 
striving,  and  inventive  men  have  made  by  which 
they  have  become  at  the  same  time  useful  both  to 
themselves  and  to  society,  although  their  labours 
in  science  and  in  art,  have  often  been  much  sus- 
pended by  civil  and  religious  wars,  and  by  revo- 
lutions. We  learn  from  the  century  which  we 
have  sketched,  and  we  may  learn  from  many 
others,  how  much  kings  and  their  ministers  have 
promoted  art,  aud  rewarded  those  who  excelled 
in  it ; and  after  wars,  what  an  opportunity  lias 
been  offered  to  cultivate  it  after  concluding  a 
treaty  of  peace.  We  only  have  to  read  history  to 
find  that  peace,  after  victory,  generally  brings  as 
a recompense  riches  and  prosperity,  though  horrid 
war  has  put  the  country  to  great  expense — indeed, 
sometimes  has  brouglit  it  to  ruin.  But  the  nation, 
after  what  it  has  endured,  arouses  itself,  and  seems 

* T.  Lavallee,  Hist,  des  Fran^uis.  The  feeble  light  of 
Louis  XIII.  is  rjuite  put  out,  in  the  eyes  of  posterity,  by 
Richelieu ; it  is  an  instructive  spectacle,  the  picture  of  this 
incapable  king,  voluntarily  curbed,  until  his  death,  under 
the  genius  of  a proud  minister  whom  he  hated,  butwith- 
1 out  wbo.Ti  be  felt  liiinself  unable  to  reign. 
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to  prosper  more  than  it  did  before  the  calainitj’  oc- 
curred. All  the  individual  energies  are  developed 
by  these  wars.  Peace  then  cultivates  the  arts  for 
. which  it  was  so  favourable,  as  well  as  for  capital 
: and  commerce,  for  which  liberty  of  mind  is  neces- 
! sary : useful  institutions  and  resources  are  esta- 
blished; probably  more  material  prosperity,  more 
true  liberty,  and  more  real  justice  are  guaranteed 
to  the  people  than  there  were  under  the  reigns  of 
I former  hings,  or  in  times  of  rebellion  and  persecu- 
i tions.  The  arts  of  Greece,  for  instance,  flourished 
after  the  violent  and  stormy  years  of  Athens,  and 
under  the  peaceful  influence  and  quiet  undisturbed 
liberty  of  Pericles ; those  at  Rome  were  developed 
after  the  last  convulsions  of  the  dying  republic, 

. and  under  the  propitious  reign  of  Augustus,  and 
the  patronage  of  Mapcenas;  those  in  Italy  pros- 
• pered  under  the  last  of  the  Medici,  and  among 
the  Frencli,  under  Louis  XIV.  after  the  Fronde ; 

. but  such  was  the  power*,  the  excellency,  and  the 
: pre-eminence  of  that  monarchy,  then  in  its  apogee, 
and  the  flourishing  country  under  it,  that  even 
the  troubles  of  the  Fronde  did  not  interrupt  the 
I progress  of  the  arts.  Frederick  Lush. 


THE  HARMONIC  LAW  OF  NATURE.* 

AECHITECTRRAIi  ASSOCIATION. 

The  impression  of  a sound,  whether  simple  or 
complex,  when  made  upon  the  ear,  is  instan- 
taneously conveyed  to  tlie  mind;  but,  when  the 
I sound  ceases,  the  power  of  observation  also  ceases. 
But  the  eye  can  dwell  upon  objects  presented  to  it 
I so  long  as  they  are  allowed  to  remain  pictured  on 
the  retina,  and  the  mind  has  thereby  the  jtower 
ofleisurely  examining  and  comparing  them.  Hence 
, the  ear  guides  more  as  a mere  sense,  at  once  and 
. without  reflection;  whilst  the  eye,  receiving  the 
impressions  gradually,  and  part  by  part,  is  more 
directly  under  the  influence  of  mental  analysis, 

I consequently  producing  a more  metaphysically 
' iDSthetic  emotion.  Hence,  also,  the  acquired 
‘ power  of  the  mind  in  appreciating  impressions 
I made  upon  it  through  the  organ  of  sight  under 
circumstances,  such  as  perspective,  &c.  which  to 
I those  who  take  a hasty  view  of  the  subject  appear 
impossible. 

The  harmonic  law  of  nature  by  which  the  art 
I senses — hearing  and  seeing — are  governed  was 
either  originally  discovered  by  that  great  philoso- 
Ipher,  Pythagoras,  who  existed  upwards  of  five 
[hundred years  before  the  Christian  era,  or  a know- 
■ ledge  of  it  was  obtained  by  him,  about  that  period, 
•fi’Om  the  Egyptian  or  Chaldean  priests.  By  the 
■generality  of  the  biogi-aphcrs  of  Pythagoras,  it  is 
I said  to  be  difficult  to  give  a clear  idea  of  his 
[philosophy,  as  it  is  almost  certain  he  never  com- 
mitted it  to  Avriting.  But  whether  he  committed 
his  discoveries  to  Avrlting  or  not,  his  doctrines  re- 
igarding  the  philosophy  of  beauty  are  well  known 
to  be,  that  lie  considered  numbers  as  the  essence 
land  the  principle  of  all  things,  and  attributed  to 
them  a real  and  distinct  existence;  so  that,  in  his 
:view,  they  Avere  the  elements  out  of  Avhich  the 
luniverse  Avas  constructed,  and  to  AA’hich  it  owed 
dts  beauty.  He,  amongst  other  things,  discovered 
ithe  numerical  relations  of  sounds  on  a sino-le 
istring,  and  taught  that  everything  owes  its  ex- 
istence and  consistency  to  harmony. 

In  so  far  as  I kuoAA*,  the  most  accurate  account 
of  all  that  is  known  of  the  Pythagorean  system  of 
■numbers  is  the  folloAving: — “The  monad  or  unity 
is  that  quantity  which,  being  deprived  of  all 
inmnber,  remains  fixed.  The  duad  is  imperfect 
and  passive,  and  the  cause  of  increase  and  divi- 
ision.  The  triad,  composed  of  the  monad  and 
duad,  partakes  of  the  nature  of  both.  The  tetrad, 
Itetractys,  or  quaternion  number  is  most  perfect. 
Tlie  decad,  which  is  the  sum  of  the  four  former, 
icoinprehends  all  arithmetical  proportions.” 

Although  little  is  knoAA’ii  for  certain  of  the  man 
ner  in  which  Pythagoras  systematized  the  laAv  of 
number;  yet,  from  the  teachings  of  this  great 
philosopher  and  his  disciples,  the  harmonic  law  of 
nature,  in  Avhich  the  fundamental  principles  of 
[beauty  are  embodied,  became  so  generally  under- 
fltood,  and  universally  ai^qflicd  in  practice  through- 
lout  all  Greece,  that  the  fragments  of  the  Avorks 
which  have  reached  us,  through  a period  of  two 
thousand  years,  are  still  held  to  be  examples  of 
■the  highest  artistic  excellence  eA'er  attained  by 
mankind.  In  the  present  state  of  art,  therefore, 
a knoAvledge  of  this  law,  and  of  the  manner  in 
which  it  may  again  be  applied  in  the  production 
bf  beauty,  in  all  Avocks  of  ffirm,  must  be  of  singu- 
lar advantage,  the  more  especially  as  it  is  the 
nature  of  the  Pythagorean  system  of  numerical 
harmony  in  sound  or  form  to  be  so  simple  that 
any  unprejudiced  person,  of  an  ordinary  capacity 

See  further  iiortions  of  Mr.  Hay’s  paper. 


of  mind,  and  having  a knowledge  of  the  simph 
rules  of  arithmetic,  may,  in  a very  short  period, 
easily  comprehend  its  nature,  and  be  able,  by  an 
ordinary  degree  of  perseverance  to  apply  it  in 
practice. 

The  elements  of  the  Pythagorean  system  of 
harmonic  numbers,  so  far  as  can  be  gathered  from 
the  Avriters  of  the  period,  seem  to  be  simply  the 
indivisible  monad  (1)  ; the  duad  (2),  arising  from 
the  union  of  one  monad  Avith  another;  the  triad 
(3),  arising  from  the  union  of  the  monad  with  th 
duad;  and  the  tetrad  (-1),  arising  from  the  union 
of  one  duad  Avith  another,  Avhich  tetrad  is  con- 
sidered a perfect  number.  From  the  union  of 
these  four  elements  arises  the  decad  (10),  the 
number  which,  agreeably  to  the  Pythagorean 
system,  comprehends  all  arithmetical  and  har- 
monic proportions.  If,  therefore,  Ave  take  these 
elements  and  unite  them  progressively  in  the  fol- 
loAving  order,  we  shall  find  the  series  of  harmonic 
numbers  (2),  (3),  (5),  and  (7),  Avhich,  with  their 
multiples,  are  the  complete  numerical  elements  of 
all  harmony,  thus:  — 

1 -f  1 = 2 

1 + 2 = 3 

2 + 3 = 5 

3 + 4 = 7. 

These  arc  the  simple  elements  of  the  science  of 

that  harmony  Avhich  pervades  the  universe,  and 
by  which  the  various  kinds  of  beauty  aesthetically 
impressed  upon  the  senses  of  hearing  and  seeing 
are  governed. 

In  order  to  render  an  extended  series  of  har- 
monic numbers  useful,  it  must  be  divided  into 
scales,  and  the  folloAving  are  seven  of  such 
scales : — 


C D E 

[EGA 

B 

11 

c 

(I)  © a 

) (d  (§)  © 

(f) 

(+) 

(i) 

II- (i)  (i)  a 

0 (t)  © (© 

(« 

(tV) 

C.i) 

m-C)  (S)  a 

:)  ■(*)  © (rfSl) 

(t) 

(A) 

(J) 

IV.  (i)  (i) 

.)  (*)  (*)  (+) 

(iV) 

(+) 

(tV) 

V-(TV)(*)fe 

W)  (i^)  (sV)  (^) 

feV) 

fe) 

(aj) 

vi-(*)te)(,', 

T)(itT)(aV)  (i3Tt) 

(+) 

(nV) 

(ijV) 

' Cbt)  CtV)  G'tt)  (tjV)  CtF#o)  (tTIj)  (t^k) 

It  will  be  observed,  from  the  relations  which 
the  scales  bear  to  each  other,  that  their  number 
may  be  multiplied  to  any  extent  simply  by  the 
quantities  in  each  successive  scale  being 
duced  (i). 

The  harmony  existing  amongst  these  numbers 
or  quantities  consists  in  the  numerical  relations 
Avhich  the  parts  bear  to  the  Avhole,  and  to  each 
other;  and  the  more  simple  these  relations  are, 
the  more  perfect  is  the  harmony.  It  Avill  be 
observed  that  the  harmonic  numbers  are  here 
used  as  divisors  for  its  primary  element,  instead 
of  the  indivisible  monad,  and  represents  a quan- 
tity which  may  be  indefinitely  divided,  but  Avhich 
cannot  be  added  to  or  multiplied. 

The  latest  investigator  is  Mr.  Penrose,  an 
architect  of  London,  Avho,  Avhile  in  Athen.s,  in 
18IG,  obsei’A’ed  some  peculiarities  In  the  Parthenon, 
of  which  no  adequate  notice  had  been  taken  in 
the  works  of  any  former  investigator.  He  there- 
fore obtained,  through  the  Society  of  Dilettanti, 
the  necessary  facilities  for  a careful  examination 
of  this  great  Avorlc  of  ancient  art,  the  results  of 
which  have  been  since  published,  and  evince  on 
the  part  of  the  author  the  most  careful  and  minute 
research ; and  I believe  no  one  can  examine  the 
contents  of  bis  splendid  book  Avitbont  being  con- 
vinced of  the  accuracy  of  the  various  measure- 
ments, and  the  care  that  must  have  been  bestowed 
on  every  detail.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  con- 
elusion  he  has  arrived  at,  with  respect  to  the 
msthetic  developments  of  the  Parthenon,  are  fur 
from  satisfactory.  And  this  has  evidently  arisen, 
in  the  first  place,  from  making  length,  and  not 
direction,  the  standard  of  comparison,  as  the 
following  instance  Avill  prove.  Mr.  Penrose,  like 
all  Avlio  have  studied  the  subject,  has  arrived  at 
the  belief,  that  by  some  means  or  other  a Iuav  of 
harmonic  proportion  seems  to  govern  the  ortho- 
graphy of  tins  structure,  and  he  anxiously  searched 
for  its  dcA’elopment  in  the  portico  of  the  principal 
front.  But  he  did  so  amongst  the  lengths  and 
breadths  of  the  vai-ious  parts  of  aaLIcIi  it  is  com- 
posed, and  the  only  approximation  to  harmony 
Avliicli  he  found  amongst  these  Averc  the  fullowing 
ratios  . 7 : 12,  G : 23,  89  : 9,  1 : 50. 

This  re.sult  is  quite  sufficient  to  show  that  the 
harmonic  proportion  of  the  portico  of  the  Parthe- 
non does  not  exist  in  tlie  lengths  and  breadths  of 
its  parts;  for  the  ratio.s  Avliich  Mr.  Penrose  has 
found  amongst  these  are  not  at  all  harmonic. 

Some  time  before  the  work  of  Mr.  Penrose 
appeared,  I had  adopted  the  portico  of  the  Partho 


considered  that  structure  as  not  only  remarkably 
simple  in  its  outline,  but  as  pre-eminently  sytn- 
metrical  in  its  beauty,  and  beautiful  in  its  sym- 
metry. It  Avas  fortunate  for  my  theory  that  I 
had  done  so;  for  the  lineal  measurements  which 
Mr.  Penrose  had  so  carefully  taken  of  that 
structure  were  by  him  put  in  comparison  A\*ith 
those  of  the  outline  I had  made  of  it,  according 
to  my  angular  system  of  harmonic  propor- 
tion. This  he  published  in  No.  539  of  the 
Builder ; the  result  of  Avhich  Avas,  that  Avhoever 
examines  the  figures  there  given  must  be  sur- 
prised at  the  extreme  clearness  of  coincidence 
between  theory  and  fact. 

With  reference  to  this  result,  the  editor  of  the 
Builder  received  the  following  letter,  which  be 
published  in  his  Journal,  No.  542 : — 

“Will  you  alloAv  me,  through  the  medium  of 
your  columns,  to  thank  Mr.  Penrose  for  his  testi- 
mony to  the  truth  of  Mr.  Hay’s  revival  of  Pytha- 
goras? The  dimensions  Avhich  he  gives  are,  to 
me,  the  surest  verification  of  the  theory  that  I 
could  have  desired.  The  minute  discrepancies 
form  that  very  element  of  practical  incertitude, 
both  as  to  execution  and  direct  measurement, 
AvhIch  always  prevails  in  materializing  a mathe- 
matical calculation  under  such  conditions. 

It  is  time  that  the  scattered  computations  by 
Avliich  architecture  has  been  analyzed — more  than 
enough  — be  syntheti/.ed  into  those  forraulm 
Avhich  are  emblematic  of  omniscience.  The  young 
architects  of  our  day  feel  trembling  beneath  their 
feet  the  ground  Avbence  men  are  about  to  evoke 
the  great  and  slumbering  corpse  of  art.  Sir,  it  is 
food  of  this  kind  a reviving  poetry  demands — 

‘ Give  us  truths, 

For  we  are  weary  of  the  surfaces, 

And  die  of  inanition.’ 

I,  for  one,  as  I listen  to  such  demonstrations, 
Avhose  scope  extends  with  every  research  into 
them,  feel  as  if  listening  to  those  words  of  Pytha- 
goras which  sowed  in  the  mind  of  Greece  the 
poetry  whose  manifestation  in  beauty  has  en- 
chained the  world  in  Avorship  ever  since  its  birth. 

And  I am  sure  that  in  such  a quarter,  and  in 
such  thoughts,  ice  must  look  for  the  first  shining 
of  that  lamp  of  art  which  even  now  is  prepared 
to  burn. 

I know  that  all  this  sounds  rhapsodical;  but 
I know  also  that  until  the  architect  becomes  a 
poet,  and  not  a tradesman,  aa'o  may  look  in  vain 
for  architecture : and  I know  that  valuable  as 
isolated  and  detailed  investigations  are  in  their 
proper  bearings,  yet  that  such  purposes  and  bear- 
ings are  to  be  found  in  the  enunciation  of  jn-in- 
ciples  sublime  as  the  generalities  of  mathematical 
beauty.  (Signed)  Antocthon.” 

I am  perfectly  ignorant  as  to  the  author  of  this 
letter,  but  the  circumstance  of  its  being  inserted 
in  a professional  paper  is  a sufficient  guarantee 
for  its  value  and  for  the  position  of  its  author. 

Agreeably  to  my  method  of  applying  the  laAV 
of  harmonic  ratio,  I find  that  eveiy  figiu-e  in 
architecture,  AA'hether  rectilinear  or  curvilinear, 
must  have  an  angle  which  regulates  its  individual 
proportions,  and  at  the  same  time  deterinine.s  its 
proportional  relation  to  such  figures  ns  enter  into 
combination  Avith  it,  Avhether  they  represent  a 
projecting  or  retiring  surface.  I noAv  e.xhibit  to 
you  a diagram  of  the  portico  of  the  Parthenon, 
framed  upon  the  following  series  of  harmonic 
ang’les,  of  which  the  right  angle  is  the  fiuubuuental 
tonic,  or  moimd  represented  by  (1)  and  divided 
into — 


Tonic  Dominant  Mediant  Subtonic  Supertonic 

angles.  angles.  angles.  angle.  angle. 

I g (^  , 

(tV) 

These  angles,  agreeably  to  tlicir  quantities,  are 
in  perfect  harmony  with  the  right  angle,  as  also 
Avith  each  other. 

To  the  portico  of  the  principal  front  of  the 
Temple  of  Theseus,  as  measured  by  Mi'.  Penrose, 
I have  applied  the  same  angular  process  of  har- 
monic ratio,  aiul  the  result  is  equally  satisfactory 
with  its  application  to  the  portico  of  the  Par- 
thenon. 

With  regard  to  the  truth  of  this  system  of  pro- 
portion being  a law  of  nature,  I fearlessly  appeal 
to  my  treatise  on  the  human  figure,  Avherc  it  Avill 
be  seen  that  lines  drawn  from  the  tAvo  extremities 
of  the  figure,  form,  Avith  the  vertical  line,  the 

■T»  h h f of  right  angle,  and  that  these 
determine  every  point  of  importance  iu  the  out- 
line. And  Avith  equal  confidence  do  I now  appeal 
to  the  diagrams  of  the  Parthenon  before  yon, 
where  the  angles  and  4 (see  illustration 

No.  2)  of  a right  angle  determine  so  vast  an 


non  as  a test  for  the  truth  of  my  theory ; because  I [ amount  of  the  outline,  and  regulate  so  harmo- 
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mously  tlie  proportion  of  that  celebrated  specimen 
of  architectural  beauty.  The  theory  in  both 
cases  is  precisely  the  same.  The  most  beautiful 
form  in  nature,  and  the  most  beautiful  form 
created  by  art,  must  be  governed  by  the  same 
law ; and  to  one  law  I have,  I trust  successfully, 
attempted  to  reduce  them. 

Before  I direct  your  attention  to  the  natui'e  of 
the  visible  curves  employed  in  the  embellishment  of 
the  rectilinear  forms  of  Greciau  architecture,  I may 
here  notice  that  the  probability  of  some  method 
of  applying  this  law  of  nature  in  the  proportioning 
of  architectural  structures  was  the  great  practical 
secret  of  the  Freemasons  of  that  early  period, 
from  which  has  been  handed  down  to  us  those 
remains  of  the  beautiful  and  interesting  monu- 
ments of  the  piety  of  our  ancestors;  for  iu  these 
we  find  symmetrical  elegance  of  form,  as  well  as 
harniouious  proportion  of  ^larts,  with  beautiful 


season  and  replacing  him  by  Beethoven,  ileudcls- 
sohn,  and  Spolir,  lias  been  justified  by  the  result  j 
for  though  the  latter  author  was  not  invoked,  and 
his  E flat  is  a charming  symphony,  yet  the 
triumphs  achieved  by  the  band  in  the  C major,  B 
flat,  and  C minor  of  Beethoven,  and,  above  all,  the 
inimitable  A minor  of  Meiidelssolui,  proved  con- 
clusively that  the  greater  the  difficulty  the  greater 
the  interest  awakened,  ami  as  a natural  conse- 
quence the  more  satisfactory  the  effect  produced. 

Three  other  points  too,  well  worth  cousideration, 
are  gained  by  restricting  H.xydu  to  his^  fair 
proportion  amongst  the  great  symphonic  writers. 
1.  The  “Amateurs”  escape  the  awkward  imputa- 
tion of  being  supposed  capable  of  playing  bis 
works  only; — an  imputation  generally  cast  upon 
them  in  the  shape  of  an  encouraging  and  approving 
pat  upon  the  head,  for  their  judicious  choice  of  their 
author, — and  a strong  recommendation  to  them 
never  to  venture  beyond  him  and  Jloxart,  and  the 


rreometric  arrangements  throughout  their  tracery.  „ *.  • 

This  induced  me  to  apply  my  svsteiu  of  the  bar-  latter  with  caution  1 2.  Some  of  the  best  men  re  am 
moiiic  law  to  the  proportions  of  one  of  the  most  their  seats,  who  would  otherwise  secede.  3.  iheir 
beautiful  of  those  remains  which  this  country  audience  listen  to  Haydn  s symphonies  with  more 
affords,  viz.  Lincoln  Cathedi-al;  and  the  result , apathy  than  they  e.xbibit  towards  more  modern 
has  greatly  strengthened  the  probability  to  which  writers.  We  might  add  tothe.se,  that  Haydn  is  l>y 

no  means  so  easy  as  he  appears  to  be,  tor  tlioiigli  nis 


has  greatly  strengthened 
I refer.* 

It  is  merely  to  the  rectilinear  application  of 
the  harmonic  law  that  I here  refer,  as  its  curvi- 
linear application,  which  I am  about  to  enter 
upon,  belongs  exdusively  to  the  architecture  of 
ancient  Greece. 

I have  shown  you  that  the  elementary  figures 
which  belong  to  the  forms  employed  iu  Grecian 
architecture  are  simply  the  equilateral  rectangle, 
the  oblong  rectangle,  the  equilateral  triangle,  and 
the  isosceles  triangle. 

Now,  with  each  of  these  rectilinear  figures  I 
find  a curvilinear  figure  to  he  naturally  and  har- 
moniously associated  as  follows: — With  the  equi- 
lateral rectangle,  the  cii’cle;  with  every  oblong 
rectangle,  a corresponding  ellipse;  with  the  equi- 
lateral triangle,  au  equilateral  composite  ellipse ; 
and  with  every  isosceles  triangle,  a corresponding 
composite  ellipse. 

Although  this  may  be  the  first  time  that  such 


nl-iu  is  so  simnle.  and  his  melodies  so  charmingly  ; r i ' i.  e 

primitive,  yet  his  inventive  ingenuity  taves  the  I iarge  dimensions,  contains  m the  lowest  tango  of 
rare  and  skill  of  the  esecutaut  fully  as  — ->•  "•  f'e  "even  urine, ual  oneuinirs.  snhiects  from  the  old 
his  more  showy  and  elaborate  successors. 


prettiest  and  shortest  of  symphonies,  the  G minor 
of  Mozart,  showed  for  the  last  time  the  capacity 
of  the  instrumental  amateurs  for  the  Classic, 
whilst  the  singing  of  Mdlle.  Puzzi,  daughter  of 
the  eminent  cerno,  and  Jliss  Johanna  Martin, 
niece  of  Madame  Pauer,  illustrated  respectively 
the  Italian  aud  German  schools  of  vocalization. 
The  former  lady  possesses  a soprano  of  sweet 
quality,  aud  a florid  and  artistic  execution  that 
elicited  great  applause.  The  latter  has  a power- 
ful mezzo-soprano,  but  wants  rcfliieinent. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  advocate  that  never 
more  than  a quarter  of  an  liour  be  consumed 
between  the  parts,  so  that  the  interest  of  the 
instrumentalists  and  their  subscribors  he  not 
sull’orcd  to  evaporate  by  want  of  employment. 

To  the  indefatigable  manager  of  the  orchestra, 
Mr.  Val  Morris,  and  to  Mr.  Stanley  Lucas,  the 
honorary  secretary  of  the  society,  the  thanks  of 
the  members  are  justly  due. 


STAINED  GLASS. 

St.  GahrieVs,  Pi;»?/co.— The  cast  window  of 
this  church  has  been  filled  with  stained  glass,  and 
this,  with  the  three  side  windows  put  up  previously, 
completed  the  chancel.  The  window,  which  is  of 


Testament : above  these  are  thirteen  others  from 
Too 'much  raiitloi,  cannot  he  cxcrcisea  in  the  ! the  Sow  Tratamct  They  are  all  of  good  tlcsign 
adniiMioii  of  fresh  members ; for  if  one  Mack  slieep  ; aud  are_  J A'jLI 


infects  a Hock,  how  much  more  do  half  a dozen  j 'varndh  of  colour  combmed  with_  ge,.er£  quietude 


inrects  a nock,  now  mucii  inoic  ao  ujil  u i i n..;„„i  tLo. 

hmompetent  players  u,  a hand  fV^trde  the  elib^  ejd  “ Ju! 


of  those  who  are  fairly  equal  to  their  pretensions, 
Another  element  in  the  success  of  a society  like 
this  should  be  a perfect  freedom  from  the  wish 
for  individual  display  ; and  to  the  existence  of  this 
element  may  be  mainly  attributed  the  great 
success  of  ^Ir.  Leslie’s  choir.  It  is  the  struggle 
fur  front  seats  and  solo  passages  that  lowers  the 
standard  of  art,  as  well  in  music  as  in  her  sister 
art.s. 

'niere  are  exceptions,  however,  to  every  rule, 
and  when  Mr.  Louis  D’Egville,  after  a voluntary 


LiLia  uiuv  ue  uiic  maiz  iriiiic:  iii.ku  | - -•  — - ly  4.  . 

an  arrangement  of  curvilinear  figures  has  appeared  I retirement  from  solo-plaj  iiig  0 ^ wo  or 
in  any  lecture  or  work  on  architecture,  vet  I seasons,  met  the  wishes  of  the  i.ocie  y yper  orm- 
cannot  help  feeling  fully  convinced  that  no  other  ing  one  at  their  last  concert,  we  Iclt  that  tiiere 


caimoii  ufiii  lueiiim  wik-cvi  uu  o i t 1 *.  ^ 

curves  than  these  can  produce  the  beauty  of  bar-  was  no  pretension  with  him  that  would  nob  he 
mi-inv  in  thp  cnrviliiipar  forms  of  an  architectural ! redeemed  to  the  letter.  Mr.  'gw  es  per 


work  is,  however,  satisfactory,  and  it  will  take  its 
place  with  other  works  by  the  same  artist  (Mr. 
Willemont)  in  the  Temple  Church,  Hampton 
Court  I’aluce,  and  St.  George’s  Chapel,  IVindsor, 
Ac. 

Bosley  {Cheshire).  — In.  the  old  church  of 
Boslev,  a memorial  window  has  just  been  put  up. 
It  is  an  Early  English  triplet.  In  the  two  side- 
lights are  the  Crucifixion  and  Ilesurrection,  one  on 
each  side.  The  centre  light  contains  two  subjects, 
the  Ascension  at  the  top,  and  below  is  represented 
St.  Feter  raising  Dorcas  to  life.  The  remainder 
is  filled  up  with  geometrical  work  in  rich  colours 
aud  forming  medallions,  which  are  filled  with 
angels,  Ac.  Messrs.  It.  B.  Ednnmdson  and  Son 
were  the  artists. 


moiiv  in  the  curvilinear  forms  of  an  ; -v— — ■ . , , ri  .. 

structure.  I forraaiice  of  a solo  by  Alard,  from  the  opera  ot 

Vitruvius  says  nothing  dcfinitelv'  regarding  the  1 “ Maria  Padilla,  ’ was  marked  by  all  that  qit  1 
nature  of  the\isible  curves  employed  in  the  ' of  expression,  lai-geness  ot  phrasing,  and  masterly 
Doric  order  of  architecture;  and  since  his  time  , execution  which  distinguish  him  iis,  probablj,  the 
mauy  conflicting  opinions  have  been  advanced  I most  consummate 

by  those  who  have  written  upon  the  subject.  ; Could  not  Madame  D Egii  e ® ^ P 

The  fact  appears  to  be  that,  simple  as  it  is,  the  a concerto  or  111  a duet_  with  her  husband  next 
nature  even  of  the  regular  ellipse  is  little  known,  season  ? Apropos  of  violin  solos,  where  is  M . 
and  seems  to  form  no  part  of  architectural  educa- , Kougcmonl  ._  As  a summaiy  i\a,\  J”  xu 

tion  at  the  present  period.  Jlr.  Penrose  says,  ing  four  violnnsts  at  once,  we  would  suggest  the 
“ Bv  whatever  means  an  ellipse  is  to  be  con-  quartette  of  Maurer  for  next 

structed  mechanically,  it  is  a work  of  time  (if  not ; ’"^tanciiig  ^ apmrtuves  of  i the  desirability  of  such  an  arrangement,  aud  arc 

of  absolute  difficulty),  so  to  arrange  the  foci,  Ac.  we  will  briefly' allude  to  one  or  t\  P‘  ^ glad  that  the  committee  have  rendered  the  puh- 

to  produce  an  ellipse  of  any  exact  length  and  J fioation  of  them  unnecessary, 

that  niav  he  desired.”  This,  however,  is  The  mtroduotion  of  a selection  ot  Mi.  H.^LesUe  s ^ 


THE  AKCHITECTURAL  EXHIBITION. 

The  lectures  here  were  closed  on  Tuesday,  tho 
3rd,  by  one  entitled  “ Some  Architectunil  Hints 
to  he  derived  from  the  Furniture  and  Ornament 
of  the  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Centuries.” 
We  are  glad  to  hear  that  the  galleries  will  be 
lighted  up  and  open  to  the  public  and  subscribers- 
on  each  Tuesday  evening,  as  it  will  enable  many 
to  study  the  collection  who  could  not  otherwise 
do  so.  We  bad  received  several  letters  urging 


far  from  being  the  case;  for  any  one  acquainted  “ Judith  ” was  novel,  jmlmioiis,^  .md  hl^ghly  s^ic 


breadth  that  may  he  desired.’ 

any  one  acoLi.iiui-uv.  . - ^ ...  y.  ; 

•with  the  nature  of  the  ellipse  can  in  one  minute  cessful,  though  the  want  0 ^ pipn.pnts-  i 
arrange  its  foci  so  that  the  relative  proportions  of  deprived  it  of  one  of  its  mos  .s 

t . .T.,  A and  here  the  question  suggests  itself  how  far  till ^ 

addition  of  a chorus  at  soine  of  the  concerts  of 


mined. 


PROVINCIAL  NEWS. 

Liverpool. — The  sclmols  erected  iu  connection, 
ilh  St.  George’s  Church,  Everton,  have  been 
' ihir&icieiy'  Sr  ilo  bcnkcM-liut"o'f' tills  ' opeiiecl.  The  buiUUng,  ivlhcli  is  a large  striieture  ia 
' annn  The  oratofio  of  “Judith”  possesses  fc-a-  the  Pointed  architecture  of  fourteenth  century,  has 


■innn  Tlic  oratorio  of  “Judith  ...  - - . - 

THE  “AM.VTEUR  MUSICAL  SOCIETY.”  itsdf  iu  partaking  of  the  been  erected  by  Mr.  Burroughs,  contractor,  from 

A CONCERT  of  much  variety  before  a crowded  dramatic  as  well  as  the  sacred  element,  and  the  designs  of  Mr.  II.  P.  Horner,  architect.  e 
and  brilliant  audience,  brought  the  thirteenth  gQ  f,,r  pieuas  the  better  with  other  music  of  a trout  ot  the  entrance  is  111  Northumberland- 
season  of  this  distinguished  metropolitan  society  purelv  secular  character.  The  “selection”  might  ^ terrace,  aud  the  playground  runs  back  to  Church- 
i-..  ..izxo/x  ...nn  nn  "Mniiil-iv-  fivnnjno-  ii  L r,  /rT-nofor  finmitif.v  nf  a Work  strcct ; tliG  wliole  suaco  01  laiid  occupied  being 


to  a close  with  eclat,  on  Monday  evening  last,  well  have  embraced  a greater  quantity  of  a work  street;  the  wii 

Although  not  engaging  ourselves  to  musical  criti-  ' • --  uLmH.  a 400  .<i(u 

cism  as  a rule,  yet  when,  as  in  this  case,  the 
growing  advancement  of  a sister  art  amongst  that  

large  and  onllghtcd  section  of  the  public  who  we  recoguize  the  accomplished  daughter  of  one  ot , of  — . - , , - , a -v  ^ 

follow  without  professing  it,  is  placed  before  our  pgj,  jiujestv’s  Barons  of  the  E.xchequev,  left  that ' room  is  Lo  feet  high,  with  a fiat  ceiling,  broken 
eyes  in  a tangible  and  evident  form,  we  feel  it  a impression‘of  satisfaction  behind  which  is  one  of  by  the  gjvders  carrying  the  floor  al^vc ; the  ^rls 
duty  as  well  as  a pleasure  to  record  the  doings  of  pest  tests  of  excellence.  Upon  such  first- . school,  teet  G inches  high  to  the  iidge  ot  L e 

asociety  which,  whatever  its  faults,  has  established  j-ate  pianists  as  Madame  Roche,  Angelina,  and  open-timber  roof,  and  1-  leet  to  the  eaves;ai 
• 1 .If , . „4.;..y..  . .,il,..:t  flu  thfl  infiiiits  IS  lb  fect  tO  tllO  i 


the  orchestra  since  Mr.  Leslie  assumed  the  con-  j Dobree’s  retirement  leaves  a gap 

dnctorial  baton,  and  a code  of  stringent  rules  for  fiPed,  iu  what,  from  some  cause  or  other,  is  in- 
ensuring  attendance  and  the  judicious  adoption  of  | the  weakest  part  of  the  hand — the 

a double  rehearsal  have  obtained  their  result  in  a violoncellos.  From  all  participation,  however,  in 
more  thorough  ensemble,  a greater  observance  of  | such  defect,  Lord  G.  Fitzgerald,  one  of  tlie  main- 
light  and  shade,  a superior  intonation,  and  a more  , stays  of  the  society,  and  i\Ir.  Church,  stand 
refined  expression  than  we  have  before  observed,  i entirely  exempt. 

Our  recommendation  for  discarding  Haydn  this  1 Amongst  the  many  amateur  vocalists  whom 

want  of  space,  not  want  of  merit,  prev'ents  us 

* To  those -who  wish  go  into  further  detaih  on  this  mentioning,  we  ought  not  to  forget  Mrs. 


Leeds. — The  Nortliall  National  Schools,  erected 
in  the  parish  of  St.  Andrew's,  Leeds,  upon  a plot 
of  land  between  Burley-roud  and  Kirkstall-road, 
have  been  formally  opened.  The  schools  for  hoys 
and  girls  are  separated  by  a sliding  partition, 
which  being  removed,  they  form  one  room,  nearly 
90  fect  by  30  feet.  There' is  a cla.«s-room  attachec 
to  each  school,  with  houses  fur  the  master  am 
mistress,  and  playgrounds.  For  these  schoolathi 
parish  is  indebted  to  Sir  Thomas  Beckett,  hart 


point.  I may  refer  to  “Tlie  Harmonic  Law  of  Nature  1 TT„„tQ^  T»(ivvT»finfl  .iml  ^li<?s  Griffith  i i- 

At  the  Lcluciing  concert  of  the  season,  the  land  .Messrs.  Wm.  Beckett  and  Edmund  Denison 


THE  BUILDER. 
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I The  building  is  a brick  stmeture,  with  stone 
1’ dressings,  and  has  been  erected  under  the  super- 
rintcndencc  of  Messrs.  Perkin  and  Backhouse. 
fiJtis  in  the  Early  English  style,  and  the  total 
Kcost  will  be  about  2,600?. 

tiffin. — The  number  of  new  houses  now  in 
•f  course  of  erection  In  this  city,  says  the  Forres 
J Gazette,  is  twenty-four.  The  large  block  of 
)i  buildings,  in  Iligh-strect,  east  corner  of  the 
k School-wynd,  was  some  time  since  purchased  by  a 
a tailor  and  clothier  who  has  entered  into  contracts 
jifor  the  erection  of  new  premises  on  this  site.  The 
e design  of  the  buildings  is  by  Messrs.  Matthews 
n and  Petrie,  of  Elgin,  architects.  It  is  to  be  in 
h the  Italian  style,  embracing  two  frontages;  the 
}:length  of  both  being  about  140  feet,  viz., — 50  feet 
ato  High-street,  and  90  feet  to  the  School-wynd. 
IThe  fronts  will  be  polished  freestone  from  a new 
iquarryjust  opened  at  Loch  Lcverack,  parish  of 
>'New  Spynie.  The  contractors  are — for  the  mason 
I'lwork — Messrs.  Cunmiing  and  Young;  carpenter 
riwork,  Mr.  James  M‘Beth;  slater,  Mr.  John 
ITVilson ; plasterer,  Mr.  David  Simpson ; plumber 
IMr.  John  Hunter. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Ojfham  (S'lmcj:). — The  Brighton  Herald,  in  an 
rarticlo  on  “ the  pretty  village  of  Offham  and  its 
mew  church,”  describes  the  progress  of  the  church 
ireferred  to.  The  edifice,  which  is  three  parts 
ifinishcd,  is  Gothic  in  style  and  Decorated  as  to 
iperiod.  The  material  is  stone,  the  window  dress- 
ijings,  &c.  being  of  Bath  stone.  The  tower  is  being 
■crowned  with  a spire  of  the  shingle  kind;  and 
liLis  win  he  the  chief  drawback  of  the  churcl), 
;6ecause  it  is  not  of  sufficient  height,  and  the  ma- 
terial hardly  accords  with  the  solid  character  of 
itbe  rest  of  the  building.  The  tower  runs  up  from 
iwbe  centre  of  the  chancel,  being  supported  on 
arches;  and  advantage  has  been  taken  of  this  cir- 
icumstance  to  introduce  a stone  groined  roof.  The 
icbancel  terminates  in  an  apsis.  It  Is  pierced  for 
•Qve  small  windows,  which  will  no  doubt  he  of 
(coloured  glass,  and  between  each  will  be  intro- 
duced a column  of  polished  red,  or  serpent,  marble. 
These  windows  will,  of  course,  range  in  a semicircle 
around  the  altar.  The  chancel  arch  and  corbels 
Ivill  be  foliated.  The  window-heads  throughout 
ohe  building  are  simple,  the  stone-work  being 
rarved  both  on  the  outer  and  inner  side.  The 
uhurch  will  hold  about  400  persons.  The  architect 
?8  Mr.  Christian,  of  London;  the  builders,  Messrs. 
Ayres,  Dover,  who  erected  the  new  cliurch  of  St. 
James,  abutting  on  the  Farm-road  at  Hove, 
Brighton. 

‘ d^osehg. — The  first  stone  of  a new  church  at 
iCing’s  Heath  has  been  laid.  The  church,  whicli 
Ihll  be  of  the  Early  Decorated  style,  will  accomo- 
ilate  430  persons,  and  is  estimated  to  cost  2,750^ 
'f  which  about  600/.  yet  remain  to  be  collected, 
-.’he  architect  is  Mr.  F.  Preedy,  of  orcester 
lontractor,  Mr.  Isaac  Cluloe,  King’s  Norton. 

} Frelherne. — About  ten  years  since,  according  to 
he  Gloucester  Chronicle,  the  Cliurch  of  St.  Mary, 
’^etherne,  was  erected  on  the  site  of  a small  and 
lilapidated  building,  and  remained  untouched 
Intil  the  year  1857,  when,  in  consequence  of  the 
iicath  of  Sir  Edward  Tierney,  hart,  the  present 
tBctor,  the  Rev.  Sir  Lionel  Darell,  hart,  determined 
)pon  increasing  the  size  of  the  church,  and  makiim 
he  additions  a inomorial  of  Sir  Edward  and  L.ady 
lierney.  The  church  is  of  the  character  of  the 
■iransitional  period,  from  Geometrical  to  the  flow, 
ig  Decorated,  and  originally  consisted  of  a nave, 
brth  aisle,  with  north-western  tower  and  spire’ 
le  base  being  a porch,  chancel,  and  south  vestry! 

1 south  aisle,  with  an  arcade  of  four  bays,  a south 
■lortuary  chapel,  and  an  organ-chamber,  have 
isen  added.  One  pier  of  the  new  arcade  is  a 
iionolith  of  Irish  marble,  the  oftering  of  the  ree- 
l’s tenants  in  Ireland.  The  chancel  has  been 
(irichcd  by  a carved  stone  canopy  over  the  altar 
ireredos  arcaded  with  marble  shafts  and  panels! 
''Credence,  sedilia,  Ac.  The  mortuary  chapel  is 
acloscd  by  a pair  of  ^vl•ought-iron  gates,  has  an 
l eading  of  stone  and  marble  beneath  tlie  window, 
id  contains  a Caen  stone  bust  of  Sir  Edward 


angels;  and  the  remaining  windows  are  filled 
with  subjects  from  our  Lord’s  life,  and  single 
figures.  The  west  window  of  the  south  aisle  is  a 
memorial  to  the  late  Sir  Harry  Darell,  hart,  and 
that  in  the  chapel  to  Sir  Edward  and  Lady 
lierney.  A new  organ,  with  illuminated  case  and 
pipes,  has  been  fixed  by  Mr.  Nicholson,  of  Wor- 
cester. All  the  floors  have  been  paved  in  a new 
pattern,  with  tiles,  and  all  the  roofs  are  coloui'ed 
in  blue,  white,  Ac.  by  Mr.  F.  Weds,  of  Worcester. 
Externally  considerable  improvements  have  been 


80  rent  by  half  the  weight  intended  to  be  put  on 
it,  that  the  authorities  were  obliged  to  abandon 
their  fallacious  scheme  for  rendering  that  building 
bomb-proof;  and  it  was  not  until  after  that 
fiiihire,  it  was  found  out,  by  your  scientific  men, 
that  the  whole  beautiful  system  of  rendering 
Gosport  barracks  bomb-proof  must  be  abandoned. 

After  all  that  lias  been  said  on  ventilation,  no 
proper  system  of  accomplishing  that  desirable 
object  has  been  adopted  in  these  barracks.  The 
whole  of  the  wells  arc  so  strongly  impregnated 


lerney  upon  an  angel  corbel,  under  a canopy. 
I this  eluipel  black  and  white  are  introduced 
ightly,  and  the  roof  is  covered  with  black  tiles, 
th  a large  cross  in  white  on  each  side.  All  the 
itingsare  of  oak,  and  the  walls  are  lined  with 
■imswick  ashlar.  All  the  windows  have  been 
•led  with  stained  glass,  by  Mr.  G.  lloger.s,  of 
Worcester ; the  western  one  in  the  nave  repre- 
1 coming  of  Christ  to  judge  the 

u window  contains  the  Crucifixion, 

ti  the  ^ n-gin  Mary,  S.  John,  and  S.  Mary  Ma^- 
lene.  A large  triangular  window,  in  tretbiled 


THE  CHARTER  AND  LAWS  OF  THE 
INSTITUTE  OF  ARCHITECTS. 

Sm,— The  letter  published  in  No.  848  of  your  journal 
m reference  to  a revision  of  the  Charter  and  Laws  of  the 
Royal  Institute  of  Architects,  seems  to  me,  as  an  Asso- 
ciatcofthe  above  Institute,  to  set  fortli  views  which  I 
trust  may  not  be  generally  entertained  amongst  the  body 
of  gentlemen  to  which  I have  the  honour  to  belong. 

However  much  members  of  the  Institute  may,  and  do 
wish,  to  see  the  architectural  profession  united  in  one 
common  institution,  and  honourably  regarded  as  it 
should  be,  still  they  ought  not,  I maintain,  to  change  their 
existing  laws  at  the  request  or  desire  of  gentlemen  who 
are  not  of  their  body. 

One  complaint  made  is,  that  Associates  may  not  vote- 
another  of  the  division  of  the  Institute  into  the  two  grades 
of  Fellows  and  Associates  j and  it  is  stated  in  the  letter 
above  referred  to,  that  an  Associate  is  quite  as  competent 
to  vote  as  a Fellow,  and  an  instance  is  given  of  an  Asso 

ciatearbitrating  between  two  FeUowsof  the  Institute  With 

regard  to  voting,  I for  oneshould  wish  to  see  the  councU 
chosen  by  the  votes  of  the  whole  body  of  members.  That 
there  should  be  two  classes  of  members,  1 think  highly 
desirab’e ; for  an  Associate  of  the  age  of  22  or  23  has  had 
generally  but  little  real  experience,  and  the  period  of  seven 
years  of  actual  practice  required  by  tbe  rules  of  the  Insti- 
tute, fits  him  for  occupying  the  position  of  Feliow.  And  this 
brings  me  to  remark  that,  though  so  much  stress  is  laid 
upon  the  settlement  of  a dispute’  by  an  Associate,  no 
mention  is  made  of  his  age,  or  reason  given  for  his  not 
being  himself  a Fellow.  It  is  stated  also  that  tiic  Institute 
consisting  of  only  300  member.s,  fails  to  represent  the 
architectural  body.  In  numbers  it  may  not,  but  in  fact  I 
think  it  does.  Gentlemen,  not  members,  express  them- 
selves willing  to  join  it,  provided  certain  alterations  are 
made.  Why  do  not  these  gentlemen  now  enter  the  Insti 
tute,  and,  by  persevering  in  a consistent  statement  of  their 
views,  by  a memorial  to  the  council,  and  by  a personal 
canvas  of  the  Fellows,  endeavour  as  jaumbers  of  the  Insti- 
tute  to  raise  it  to  the  position  in  which  they  would  wish  to 
see  it?  If  the  .'JOO  members  of  the  Institute  so  poorly 
represent  tbe  architectural  profession,  let  the  members  of 
the  Association,  or  any  other  society,  obtain  by  their  laws 
the  advantages  and  increase  of  numbers  which  it  is 
imagined  will  accrue  to  the  Institute,  which,  as  the  senior 
Society,  is,  I tliink,  rather  entitled  to  give  laws  and  revise 
charters  than  to  adopt  those  proposed  to  it. 

A.  I.  B.  A. 


---  entire  and 
lasting  disgrace.  One  in  the  Secret. 


effected  The  whole  of  the  new  works  have  been  ! with  salt,  that  no  human  being"  ran  drink  the 
executed  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  J.  W.  Hugall,  j water  from  them.  “ 

of  London.  Government  will  never  put  up  proper 

■-  j barracks  for  our  troops  while  their  erection  is 

DOVER  HARBOUR.  intrusted  to  those  who  have  the  present  control 

Will  you  allow  mo  to  suggest  that  the  denlor-  ( fl»g™nt  example  of  incom- 

able  delay  In  the  construction  of  this  great  * -i-spleyed 

nationalwork.  may  be  avoided,  by  nsinw  the  rand-  “ .<>{  Gosport  barracks;  a full  and 

stone  that  is'found  In  large' qn^aSes  tS  of  could  not  fall  to  con- 

Dover,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Tonbridge  Lu-  U re  *•  f ‘ 'f  ‘I*® '■‘4”? 

Wells,  into  Mid  Sussex.  The  quantity  and  the  ' 't*  ™t're  and 

size  are  unlimited,  and  although  it  is  not  so  hard 
as  is  desirable,  still  much  could  be  bad  of  excel- 
lent quality.  Its  proximity  and  cheapness  w’ould 
render  it  an  excellent  substitute  for  a better 
material.  A few  short  tram-ways  w'ould  place  it 
at  once  on  the  Dover  railway,  and  thug  render  the 
cost  of  carriage  immaterial. 

I would  propose  that  rough  blocks  of  this 
stone  should  be  cast  into  the  sea  to  form  the  two 
outer  walls  or  faces  of  the  pier,  and  that  the 
centre  should  be  simultaneously  filled  up  with  the 
best  of  the  cb-alk  in  the  neighbourhood.  By  the 
use  of  these  materials  in  tbe  w^ay  described,  the 
harbour  might  be  constructed  at  one-tenth  of  the 
expense,  and  in  one-twentieth  part  of  the  time 
that  will  be  consumed  by  tbe  present  process. 

SlNGLEUEART. 


THE  NINE-HOURS  MOVEMENT. 

Sir,— My  attention  has  been  drawn  to  a letter  signed 
“ George  Potter,”  and  which  appeared  in  your  publica- 
tion of  the  30th  ultimo,  which  contains  the  following 
observation  ; — 

” The  assertion  made  by  a master  builder,  that  we  had 
solicited  the  services  of  the  Rev.  VV.  Cadman,  and  he  had 
refused,  is  a most  unwarrantable  invention,  and  im- 
worthy  of  the  meeting.” 

Tills  refers  to  a meeting  of  master  builders,  held  on  the 
20th  of  April  last ; and,  as  the  few  remarks  made  at  that 
meeting,  which  at  all  referred  to  tlie  rev.  gentleman, 
were  made  by  myself  only,  I alone  am  responsible  for 
them. 

I di-stinctly  deny  having  uttered  one  syllable  about  any 
person  or  persons  having  “ solicited,’’  &c.  What  few  obser- 
vations  I did  make,  were  understood  by  those  present  to 
refer  to  the  early  closing  movement,  and  arose  upon  the 
reading  of  a letter  sent  to  the  Master  Builders’  Asso- 
ciatioD,  signed  George  Potter ; wherein  it  was  boldly  as- 
serted, the  claims  of  the  nine-hours  movement  " are  ad- 
vocated from  the  pulpit.”  To  this  I did  tlien,  aud  do 
still,  demur. 

With  other  parts  of  the  letter  I have  little  concern;  at 
the  same  time  I hesitate  not  to  say  the  statemeuts  and 
remarks  appear  to  me  to  be  altogether  fallacious ; and  I 
must  also  add,  I tliink  it  very  unfortunate  that  both  the 
employer  and  employed  cannot  be  left  to  mind  their  ovm 
affairs,  and  not  to  have  the  good  feeling,  which  I am 
happy  to  say  subsists  between  a very  large  majority, 
interrupted  by  the  chimerical  and  c.xtravagant  ideas  of  a 
few.  James  Aboott. 

P.S.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  intrude  further  upon 
your  columns. 


goolis  llcaibtb. 


HOW  WE  BUILD  BAEKACKS. 

GOSPORT. 

Sir, — Your  columns  have  contained  many  well- 
merited  strictures  on  the  way  in  which  the  public 
money  is  squandered  on  ill-contrived  aud  badly- 
constructed  barracks  ; and  after  all  that  hag  been 
written  on  the  subject,  it  is  from  bad  to  worse  the 
authorities  are  going  in  respect  to  barracks  for 
our  troops.  Of  all  the  barracks  that  have  been 
constructed,  those  now  about  being  finished  at 
Gosport  outdo  them  in  display  of  reckless  waste  of 
public  money  and  blundering  on  the  part  of  the 
directors.  In  the  first  place,  these  barracks  were 
intended  to  be  bomb-proof,  which  they  never 
would  have  been  had  they  even  been  constructed 
as  originally  intended;  but  the  design  could  not 
be  carried  out ; fur,  lud  the  arched  roofs  over  the 
buildings  been  loaded  by  earth,  Ac.,  as  proposed, 
the  sustaiiiiug  walls  must  have  been  crushed,  and 
the  buildings  would  have  been  a heap  of  ruins. 


icery,  above  the  organ,  is  filled  with  a chou-  of  j One  building,  the  commanding  officer’s  bouse,  w. 


The  Oxford  Museum.  By  H.  W.  Acland,  M.D. 
aud  John  Ruskin,  M.A.,  Honorary  Students  of 
Christ  Church.  London:  Smith,  Elder,  and 
Co.  Cornhill.  1859. 

Du.  Acland,  who  took  an  active  interest,  as  one 
of  the  building  committee,  in  the  realization  of  the 
new  Museum  at  Oxford,  delivered  a lecture  on  the 
subject  before  a meeting  of  architectural  societies 
in  the  course  of  last  year,  when  he  promised  to 
prepare  his  remarks  from  memory  for  the  press. 
This  he  has  now  accomplished,  aud  the  lecture, 
together  with  two  letters  from  Mr.  Ruskin  on  tbe 
same  subject,  and  one  from  Professor  Phillips  in. 
regard  to  the  geological  nature  and  history  of 
the  various  stones  used,  especially  for  the  shafts 
in  tbe  corridors  of  the  museum,  has  just  been 
published,  as  we  mentioned  recently,  in  the  form 
of  the  small  volume  under  notice. 

Mr.Ruskin’s  letters  relate,  aswill  be  anticipated, 
to  the  art  view  of  the  new  museum;  whereas  Dr. 
Acland,  though  also  a lover  of  art,  disclaims  all 
authority  on  such  questions,  desisting  therefrom, 
as  he  remarks  in  the  preface,  because  be  hopes 
that  “the  time  draws  nigh  when  the  professional 
staff  of  Oxford  will  include  a professor  of  art,”  m 
whoso  bands  he  would  rather  leave  the  matter. 
Meantime,  however,  we  may  observe,  he  oilers  a 
fair  substitute  for  professorial  criticism  iu  Mr. 
Ruskin’s  communications. 

As  to  the  object  or  purpose  of  the  museum,  Dr. 
Acluud  says  : — “ Our  object  is,  first,  to  give  the 
learner  a general  view  of  the  planet  on  which  he 
lives,  of  its  constituent  parts,  and  of  the  relations 
which  it  occupies  as  a world  among  worlds;  and, 
secondly,  to  enable  him  to  study,  in  the  most 
complete  scientific  manner,  and  for  any  purpose, 
any  detailed  portion  which  his  powers  qualify  him 
to  grasj).”  And  ho  then  proceeds  to  describe  the 
various  professorships  of  astronomy,  geology, 
pby.siology,  Ac.  to  be  accommodated.  Reverting 
to  the  grant  of  30,000/.  by  tbe  University  for  the 
shell  of  the  building,  he  then  goes  on  to  speak  of 
the  style,  plan,  and  execution  of  the  work,  re- 
cording his  testimony  to  the  “ pams  talceii  by 
Deane  and  Woodward  to  produce,  often  with, 
great  additional  labour  to  themselves,  the  almost 
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impossible  combination  of  artistic  effect  and  com- 
plete convenience,  with  most  limited  means.” 

As  we  have  recently  illustrated  the  edifice,^  we 
shall  proceed  to  Mr.  Ruskin's  portion  of  the  little 
volume  before  us  : — 

■■  I am  quite  sure,’’  he  remarks,  in  the  outset  of  his 
first  letter  to  Dr.  Acland,  “ that  when  you  first  used  your 
influence  to  advocate  the  claims  of  a Gothic  design,  you 
did  so  under  the  conviction,  shared  by  all  the  seriously 
purposed  defenders  of  the  Gothic  style,  that  the  essence 
and  power  of  Gothic,  properly  so  called,  lay  in  its  adapt- 
ability  to  all  need;  in  that  perfect  and  unliraitec  flexibility 
which  would  enable  the  architect  to  provide  all  that  was 
required,  in  the  simplest  and  most  convenient  v^ay;  and 


ratoriesi  and  museums,  which  could  be  provided  with  the 

sum  of  money  at  his  disposal. 

“ So  far  as  the  architect  has  failed  in  doing  this ; so  far 
as  you  find  yourself,  with  the  other  professors,  in  anywise 
inconvenienced  by  forms  of  architecture  ; so  far  as  pillars 
or  piers  come  in  your  way,  when  you  have  to  point,  or 
vaults  in  the  way  of  your  voice,  when  you  have  to  speak, 
or  mullions  in  the  way  of  your  light,  when  you  want  to 
see just  so  far  the  architect  has  failed  in  expressing  his 
own  principles,  or  those  of  pure  Gothic  art.  I do  not 
suppose  that  such  failure  has  taken  place  to  any  con- 
siderable extent ; but  so  far  as  it  has  taken  place,  it  can- 
not in  justice  be  laid  to  the  score  of  the  style,  s ncc  pre- 
cedent has  shown,  sufficiently,  that  very  uncomfortable 
and  useless  rooms  may  be  provided  in  all  other  styles  as 

well  as  in  Gothic But  I am  much  more 

anxious  about  the  decoration  of  the  building;  for  I fcM 
that  it  will  be  hurried  in  completion,  and  that,  partly  in 
haste  and  partly  in  mistimed  economy,  a great  oppor- 
tniiity  may  be  lost  of  advancing  the  best  interest  of 
arcliitectural,  and  in  that,  of  all  other  arts.” 


Mr.  Ruskin  then  points  attention  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  Gothic  decoration,  an  abstract  of  his 
more  lengthened  observations  on  which  we  may 
here  give. 

1.  A given  quantity  of  good  art  will  he  more 
generally  useful  wlien  exhibited  on  a large  scale, 
and  forming  part  of  a connected  system,  than 
when  it  is  small  and  separated. 

2.  All  art  employed  in  decoration  should  he 
informative,  conveying  truthful  statements  about 
natural  facts,  if  it  convey  any  statement. 

3.  All  architectural  ornamentation  should  he 
executed  by  the  men  who  design  it,  and  should  be 
of  various  degrees  of  excellence,  admitting,  and 
therefore  exciting,  the  intelligent  co-operation  of 
various  classes  of  workmen ; and  a great  public 
edifice  should  be,  in  sculpture  and  painting,  some- 
what the  same  as  a great  chorus  in  music,  in 
which,  while,  perhaps,  there  may  be  only  one  or 
two  voices  perfectly  trained,  and  of  perfect  sweet- 
ness, yet,  all  being  ruled  in  harmony,  and  each 
sustaining  a part  consistent  with  its  strength, 
the  body  of  sound  is  sublime  in  spite  of  individual 
weakness. 

The  Museum  at  Oxford  was  intended  by  its 
designer,  he  observes,  to  exhibit  in  its  decoration 
the  working  of  these  three  principles  : — 

“ But  in  the  vcryfact  of  itsflomgso,  it  becomes  exposed 
to  chances  of  occasional  failure,  or  even  to  serious  dis- 
comfitures, such  as  would  not  at  all  have  attended  the 
adoption  of  an  established  mode  of  modern  work.  It  is 
easy  to  carve  capitals  on  models  known  for  4,000  years, 
and  impossible  to  fail  in  the  application  of  mechanical 
methods  and  formalized  rules.  But  it  is  not  possible  to 


form;  then  classed,  according  to  their  proved  capacities, 
ill  ordered  companies,  in  which  every  man  shall  know  his 
part,  and  take  it  calmly,  and  without  effort  or  doubt — 
indisputably  well— unaccusably  accomplish^— mailed  and 
weaponed  c«p-ri-pie  for  his  place  and  function.  Can  yon 
lay  your  hand  on  such  men  ? or  do  you  think  that  mere 
natural  good-will  and  good-feeling  can  at  once  supply 
their  place  ? Not  so— and  the  more  faithful  and  earnest 
the  minds  you  have  to  deal  with,  the  more  careful  you 
should  be  not  to  urge  them  towards  fields  of  effort  in 
which,  too  early  committed,  they  can  only  be  put  to 
unserviceable  defeat.” 


But  then  comes  the  cver-intrusive  question  of 
w’ays  and  means  : — 


With  respect  to  this  finishing,  by  the  last  touches 
bestowed  on  the  sculpture  of  the  building,  I feel  painfully 
the  harmfulness  of  any  ill-advised  parsimony  at  this 
moment.  For  it  may.  perhaps,  be  alleged  by  the  advo- 
cates of  retrenchment,  that  so  long  as  the  building  is  fit 
for  its  uses  (and  your  report  is  conclusive  as  to  its  being 
so),  economy  in  treatment  of  external  feature  is  perfectly 
allowable,  and  will  in  no  wise  diminish  the  serviceable- 
ness of  the  building  in  the  great  objects  which  its  designs 
regarded.  To  a certain  extent  this  is  true.  You  have 
comfortable  rooms;  I hope  sufficient  apparatus:  audit 
now  depends  much  more  on  the  professors  than  on  the 
ornaments  of  the  building,  whether  or  not  it  is  to  become 
a bright  or  obscure  centre  of  public  instruction,  "iet 
there  are  other  points  to  be  considered.  As  the  building 
stands  at  present,  there  is  a discouraging  aspect  of  parsi- 
mony about  it.  One  sees  that  the  architect  has  done  the 
utmost  he  could  with  the  means  at  his  disposal,  and  that, 
just  at  thepoint  of  reaching  what  was  right,  he  has  been 
stopped  for  want  of  funds.  This  is  visible  in  almost  every 
stone  of  the  edifice.  It  separates  it  with  broad  distinctive- 
ness from  all  the  other  buildings  in  the  University.” 


The  Oxford  Museum,  Mr.  Ruskin  contends,  ” is 
literally  the  first  building  raised  in  England  since 
the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century  which  has  fear- 
lessly put  to  new  trial  the  old  faith  in  nature,  and 
ill  the  genius  of  the  unassisted  workman,  who 
gathered  out  of  nature  the  materials  he  needed.” 
Still,  he  cannot  conclude,  he  says,  “ without  point- 
ing out  and  warning  the  general  reader  against 
supposing  that  the  ornamentation  of  the  Jlnseuin 
is  or  can  be  as  yet  a representation  of  what  Gothic 
work  will  he  when  its  revival  is  complete.” 


Histcnanc::. 


Oi’R  Food.— Dr.  Lankester  is  delivering  a 
valu;\ble  course  of  lectures  on  Food,  at  the  South 
Kensington  Museum.  Each  lecture  is  made  com- 
plete in  itself,  though  all  are  consecutive.  The 
second,  delivered  on  Blonday  evening,  the  Dtli  inst. 
treated  of  starch  and  sugar,  and  Included  a review 
of  the  nature  of  auimal  heat,  and  the  apparatus  by 
which  heat  is  produced  in  the  human  body,  and 
showed  that  the  fuel  for  human  combustion  was 
supplied  by  the  boat-giving  foods— starch,  sugar, 
nils,  and  fats.  The  history,  properties,  and  quali- 
ties of  starch  and  sugar  completed  the  lecture. 

The  Loxgtor  SrEVEroBSiiiP.  — The  police 
commission  of  Loiigton  being  in  want  of  a sur- 
veyor, various  apidications  were  made  to  them  for 
the  appointment,  but  ultimately  the  question 


rested  between  Mr.  McLansborongh, — by  appoint- 
appeal  vigorously  to  new  canons  of  jmlgment  without  the  : ^ ^ j f ^5  commissioners  remarked, 

chance  of  civinff  offence ; nor  to  summon  into  service 

they  might  save  the  expense  or  an  engineer,  — 


chance  of  giving  offence;  nor  to  summon  into 
the  various  phases  of  human  temper  and  intelligence, 
without  occasionally  finding  the  tempers  rough  and  the 
intelligence  feeble.  The  O-xford  Museum  is,  I believe, 
the  first  building  in  this  country  which  has  had  its  orna- 
mentation, in  any  telling  parts,  trusted  to  the  invention 
of  the  workman : the  result  is  highly  satisfactory,  the 
projecting  windows  of  the  staircases  being  as  beautiful  in 
effect  as  anything  I know  in  civil  Gothic.  But  f.ar  more 
may  be  accomplished  for  the  building  if  the  completion  of 
its  carving  be  not  hastened:  many  men  of  high  artistic 
power  might  be  brought  to  take  an  interest  in  it,  and 
various  lessons  and  suggestions  given  to  the  workmen 
which  would  materially  advantage  the  final  decoration  of 

leading  features 

The  proposal  which  I heard  advanced  the  other  day,  of 
adding  a bold  entrance-porch  to  the  facade,  appeared  to 
me  every  way  full  of  advantage,  the  blankness  of  the 
facade  having  been,  to  my  mind,  from  the  first,  a serious 
fault  in  the  design.  If  a subscription  were  opened  for  the 
purpose  of  erecting  one,  I should  think  there  were  few 
persons  interested  in  modern  art  who  would  uot  be  glad 
to  join  in  forwarding  such  an  object. 

I think  I could  answer  for  some  portions  of  the  design 
being  superintended  by  the  best  of  our  modem  sculptors 
and  painters;  and  1 believe  that,  if  so  superintended,  the 
porch  might  and  would  become  the  crowning  beauty  of 
the  building,  and  make  all  the  difference  between  its 
being  only  a satisfactory  and  meritorious  work,  or  a most 
lovely  and  impressive  one.” 

Pursuing  tills  subject  of  cultivating  the  inven- 
tion of  the  workmen,  Mr.  Ruskin,  in  his  second 
letter,  says : — 

•'  Perhaps  1 have  been  myself  faultfully  answerable  for 
this  too  eager  hope  in  your  mind  (as  well  as  in  that  of 
others)  by  what  I have  urged  so  often  respecting  the  duly 
of  bringing  out  the  power  of  subordinate  workmen  iu 
decorative  design.  But  do  you  think  I meant  workmen 
trained  (or  untrained)  in  the  way  that  ours  have  been 
until  lately,  and  then  cast  loose,  on  a sudden,  into  unas- 
sisted contention  with  unknown  elements  of  style-  I 
meant  the  precise  contrary  of  this : I meant  workmen  as 
we  have  yet  to  create  them ; men  inheriting  the  instincts 
of  their  craft  through  many  generations,  rigidly  (rained  in 
every  mechanical  art  that  bears  on  their  materials,  and 
familiarised  from  infancy  with  every  condition  of  their 
beautiful  and  perfect  treatment;  informed  and  refined  in 
manhood,  by  constant  observation  of  all  natural  fact  and 


St.  Paui’s  Chtbch,  Haggehstone.  — The 
foundation  stone  of  this  church  has  been  laid  with 
the  customary  formalities,  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
London.  The  site  is  at  the  corner  of  Broke-road 
and  Marlborough-road,  Dalston,  and  was  pur- 
chased from  Sir  W.  Middleton,  Bart,  about  ten 
years  since,  but  want  of  funds  has  hitherto  pre- 
cluded the  execution  of  the  \vork. 

London  and  Middlesex  Abch-eologicad 
Society. — On  the  5lh  the  annual  general 
meeting  of  the  members  of  this  society  was  held 
at  the  Society  of  Arts,  .Tobu-street,  Adelphi,  for 
the  appointment  of  officers  and  receiving  reports 
from  the  council  and  auditors  for  the  past  year. 
Mr.  John  G.  Nicholls  in  the  chair.  The  financial 
statement  showed  the  receipts  for  the  past  year 
(including  a jircvious  balance  of  2s.  5d.)  to 
have  been  lo2f.  7s.  od.j  and  the  expenditure  for 
the  same  period,  99/.  12s.  2d.;  leaving  a balance 
of  52/.  15s.  3d. 

Death  of  Mb.  C.  R.  Leslie,  R.A. — We  hear, 
with  great  regret,  of  the  dc.ath,  on  Thursday  5th 
inst.  at  Abercorn-place,  of  this  distinguished  artist 
and  author,  in  bis  G5th  year.  The  e.xhibition  of  the 
Royal  Academy,  now  open,  contains  two  pictures 
by  him, — one  entitled  “ Hotspur  and  Lady  Percy,” 
and  the  other  “ Jennie  Deaus  and  Queen  Caroline.” 
If  it  had  been  known  that  his  end  was  so  near, 
critics  would,  probably,  have  spoken  less  strongly 
of  the  weakness  apparent  in  these  works  as  com- 
pared with  others  by  the  same  accomplished  hand. 

Timber  fob  Ship-building. — A paper  on  this 
subject,  by  Mr.  Leonard  Wray,  was  read  at  the 
Society  of  Arts  on  4th  instant.  One  special 
object  which  the  author  of  the  paper  had  in  view 
was,  that  the  council  of  the  society  miglit  he  in- 
duced, in  the  interest  of  our  naval  and  com- 
mercial marine,  to  aildress  to  Government  a 
request  that  the  Colonial  Secretary  shall  order 
the  several  engineer  officers  residing  in  Hon- 
duras, Guiana,  Assam,  Teuasserim,  Malacca,  and 
Western  Australia,  to  send  well-selected  and  well- 
seasoned  specimens  of  the  most  durable  timber- 
woods  in  their  respective  localities,  home  to  the 
Government  dockyards,  for  examination  and  test- 
ing by  a commission  of  duly  qualified  men.  The 
paper  contained  an  interesting  account  of  many 
woods  hitherto  little  known,  which  promised  to 
be  of  use  in  ship-building.  Among  others  the 
jnrrali,  a species  of  Eucalyptus,  which  grows  in 
vast  abundance  in  Western  Australia,  was  spe- 
cially alluded  to,  and  the  remark  was  made  that 
the  question  of  the  commercial  success  of  such  a 
great  ship  as  the  Great  Eastern  might  be  set  at 
rest  by  sending  her  to  Australia  with  cargo  and 
passengers,  and  loading  her  with  10,000  or 
15,000  tons  of  jarrah  for  home  consumption. 

The  Artists’  Benevolent  Fund.— The  50th 
anniversary  of  this  excellent  Institution  was  cele- 
brated at  the  Freemasons’  Tavern,  on  Saturday 
last,  A.  Beresford  Hope,  esq.  iu  the  chair.  Tlicre. 
was  a good  muster  of  Royal  Academicians  and 
others.  The  chairman  ably  advocated  the  claims 
of  the  Institution.  “ It  had  been  said,”  lie 
observed,  ” that  the  artist  was  more  improvident 


Mr.  Blair,  of  Trentbara,  and  Mr.  Garnham,  their  . . 

own  police  inspector,  “ who  had  applied  for  the  , th.an  other  men,  because  he  lived  in  the  ideal 
appointment.”  There  were  six  votes  for  the  first,  ■ regions  of  fancy.  But  away  witli  such  suspicions  ! 
fifteen  for  the  second,  and  twenty  for  the  third,  genius,  of  course,  must  dwell  in  fairy  palaces  ; 
when  finally,  by  the  casting  vote  of  the  chairman,  but  was  it  genius  alone  that  did  so?  Why,  the 
the  police  inspector  was  appointed,  on  a renewed  , mere  money-getter  dwelt  iu  his  own  imaginative 
vote  of  twenty  to  twenty  for  Mr.  Blair.  j prison-house,  the  lawyer  dreamt  of  fabulou.s  briefs 

Gas  Lighted  by  Electkicity. — Two  “sun-  and  the  woolsack,  and  the  most  prosaic  ocenpa- 
lights,”  each  containing  seventy-five  burners,  have  tions  had  their  own  peculiar  excitements  for  tlio 
just  been  placed  immediately  under  the  ceiling  in  imagination.  The  accusation  was  unfair,  unge- 
tho  centre  of  the  music-ball,  in  the  Edinburgh  nerous,  and  unjust.  The  society  held  out  its  hand 
University,— the  ceiling  being  40  feet  in  width, ' to  help  the  struggler  who  was  striving  to  sur- 
and  50  feet  from  tlie  floor.  These  burners  have  mount  the  pinnacle  of  fame,  and  it  enabled  him 
been  successfully  lit  by  an  application  of  the  to  secure  the  welfare  of  the  partner  and  help- 
elcctrlc  current.  Tlie  galvanic  battery  is  placed  mate  of  his  trials  and  his  glory,  who  might 
in  the  cellar,  and  from  it  positive  and  negative  , otherwise  be  unprovided  for.  It  gave  a pro- 
wires  are  carried  up  the  side  of  the  hall  and  along  ' vision  for  the  children  who  might  be  the  in- 
the  ceiling,  to  immediately  over  the  burners,  heritors  of  his  fame  in  other  days,  which,  but 
Then  it  is  coiled  round  the  poles  of  an  electro- ' for  such  an  institution,  they  could  uot  have  looked 
magnet,  to  the  keeper  of  which  are  attached  for.  And  she,  sitting  by  his  side,  the  solacer  of  his 
a couple  of  wires  bearing  a platiiia  wire.  On  the  | trials,  when  the  face  grew  pale,  and  the  hair  grew 
current  of  electricity  being  established  at  the  ' grey,  and  the  fingers  grew  thin,— she,  too,  might 
hutterv,  the  platina  wire,  placed  within  an  inch  of  receive  the  reward  due  to  her  virtue  and  to  hie 
the  burner,  becomes  red-hot,  and  the  gas  being  j merits,  in  a manner  that  the  most  shrinking  deli- 
simultaneously  turned  on,  the  whole  seventy-five  , cacy— the  most  scrupulous  self-rospect— might 
lights,  which  are  closely  contiguous,  immediately  ; accept.”  Mr.  David  Roberts  responded.  The 
flash  into  flame.  The  electric  current  is  thou  . health  of  the  chairman  was  proposed  by  Dr.  Lan- 
arrested,  and  the  electro-magnet  ceasing  to  be  a ; kester.  Sir  Charles  Eastlake  responded  for  tlu 
ma"net,’its  keeper,  with  the  wires  attached,  falls  ' Royal  Academy,  Mr.  C.  J.  Dimond  for  tlie  officerr 
three  inches  below  the  flame,  so  drawing  down  | of  the  Fund,  Mr.  Godwin  for  the  societies  con 
platina  wire  out  of  the  way  of  the  flame  of  the  , nected  with  the  tine  arts  in  the  metropolis,  anc 
gas.  Lighting  by  electricity  is  by  no  means  an , Mr.  Bohn  for  the  stewards.  The  dinner  passec 
unprecedented  novelty.  It  is  long  since  a row  of ; off  with  much  spirit  and  good  pecuniary  result 
jets  was  so  lighted  at  the  Polytechnic  Institution,  It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  the  rising  artists  o| 
and  many  years  since  the  lighting  of  street-lamps  1 the  day  should  become  members  of  tbe_  Annuit)| 
by  electricity  was  urged  in  the  Builder.  \ Fund,  and  so  provide  against  possible  misfortuntj 
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Prevention  and  Cure. 

Indmtrial  Schools  and  Reformatories. 

EEVENTION  is  better 
than  cure,  ■\vbctber  with 
reference  to  morals  or 
medicine.  Individually, 
all  would  certainly  agree 
in  this,  and  even  more 
certainly  in  the  assertion 
that  prevention  is  better 
than  ?io  cure,  as  it  might 
be  put.  Nevertheless,  col- 
lectively, Ave  take  little 
(o)ll  pains  to  .show  our  belief 

in  it.  Let  us  put  together 
a few  facts  bearing  on  this 
V.  VII  theme.  Some  days  ago, 

\JJL  tAvoboys — one  fifteen  years 

w It  the  other  only 

nine — were  charged  at 
Worship-street  with  being  found 
asleep  in  a back  building  in 
Hoxton.  The  eldest  of  these 
lads  said  that  his  father  was  a 
tailor,  but  that  he  had  gone  oft’ 
to  Birmingham  or  elsewhere,  and 
that  he  had  no  mother.  The  other 
boy  was  in  a Avorsc  case  still ; lie 
Avas  a mere  child,  most  wretched 
in  appearance,  though  with  good, 
regular  features.  He  had  neither 
father,  mother,  nor  home.  His 
father  had  once  lived  in  George- 
street,  Camden-town,  but  was  killed  on  the 
railway  while  at  work  near  Chalk  Farm  Tavern, 
and  his  mother  had  died  in  the  Gray’s-inn-lane 
Hospital.  He  had  neither  brothers  nor  sisters, 
nor  any  person  in  the  Avorld  taking  interest  in 
him.  They  had  both  lived  by  begging.  Mr. 
D’Eyncourt  considering  the  lads  deserving, 
ordered  them  to  be  taken  for  the  present  to  the 
Workhouse.  Here  we  see  what  unfortunately 
too  often  occurs,  though  it  is  uukiiOAvn,  a 
mere  child  left  in  this  great  city  exposed  to 
the  temptation  of  hunger,  and  of  bad  com- 
panions ; uninstructed,  and  Avith  scarcely 
a chance  of  being  put  into  the  Avay  of 
obtaining  an  honest  living.  What  but  the 
prison  can  be  looked  forward  to  for  such.  It 
should  be  some  one’s  duty  to  pick  these  Avaifs 
and  strays  from  the  kennel,  and  lead  them  into 
proper  courses,  if  we  are  all  agreed  that  pre- 
vention is  better  than  cure. 

Another  incident.  In  Farringdon  vegetable 
Market,  in  the  centre  of  the  AA'ealthy  City  of 
London,  there  is  an  unoccupied  space,  dimly 
lighted,  and  which  offers  a curious  contrast  with 
the  bustle  of  the  adjoining  streets.  Here,  on 
most  days,  may  be  seen  crouched  in  corners — 
sometimes  groups  — in  other  cases,  solitary, 
specimens  of  the  houseless  and  destitute.  More 
dismal  pictures  than  these  present  cannot 
easily  be  conceived.  The  last  time  Ave  looked 
in,  the  groups  consisted  of  two  lads  about 
tAvelve  years  of  age,  and  three  or  four  girls, 
from  fourteen  to  sixteen.  The  language  to  be 
heard  on  passing  Avas  of  a frightful  character. 
From  Avhat  tree  came  such  fruit  ? Whose 
fault  is  it  that  a mould  exists  whence  come 
such  impre.ssions  ? Not  far  oft’  were  young 
girls,  who  seemed  comparativelydcceDt,butwho 
were  also  Avithout  a home.  In  another  part 
was  a Avoman  nursing  an  infant : elseAvhere, 

firls,  Avomen,  and  boys,  most  of  them  sleeping. 

'he  sun  Avas  shining  brightly  outside,  but 
here  the  unfortunates — like  oavIs  and  bats — 
had  sought  the  dusky  shelter. 

Some  of  the  girls  had  slept  in  the  casual 
wards  of  Avorkhouses,  and  had  been  turned 
out  upon  the  streets  penniless  early  in  the 
morning.  One  said  she  had  Avalked  about  the 
streets  the  whole  night,  driven  from  place  to 
place  by  the  police  ; and  others  told  sad  tales, 
which  might  be  more  or  less  true.  In  either 
case  here  Avere  destitute,  untaught,  unaided, 
unadvised  creatures,  verging  on  Avomanhood, 


exposed  to  temptations,  which  must  sadden 
all  who  Avdll  think  of  the  matter.  What  is 
there  to  prevent  their  falling  into  crime  ? 
Good  principles  ? Who  has  implanted  them  ? 
Fear  of  the  sinking  in  the  opinion  of  those 
about  them  ? They  know  none  about  them 
but  outcasts  like  themselves,  who  have  pro- 
bably already  fallen.  Can  nothing  be  done  to 
change  their  course  1 PreA'cntion  is  certainly 
better  than  cure  ! and  cheaper  too  ! 

Scattered  over  the  toAvn  there  are  a feAv 
Industrial  Schools  and  Reformatories,  the  first 
for  prevention,  the  second  for  cure  ; but  these 
are  insufficient  to  reach  the  mass,  and  are  not 
supported  as  they  should  be,  feAv  as  they  are. 
It  is  said,  too,  that  Government  propose  to 
Avithdraw,  in  certain  cases,  the  grants  of  money 
Avhich  have  contributed  to  the  success  of  many 
of  them.  Considering  the  good  which  has 
already  been  effected,  and  the  promise  of  still 
further  benefits  helcl  out  for  the  future,  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that,  in  this  instance,  report  may 
not  speak  truly.  The  withdrawal  of  the 
Government  assistance  would  probably  lead  to 
the  closing  of  some  of  these  establishments, 
even  noAv  labouring  under  pecmiiary  difficul- 
ties. Not  long  since  an  Act  Avas  passed  by 
the  Legislatme,  the  chief  object  of  Avhich  Avas 
the,  maintenance  and  tmining  of  vagrant, 
destitute  children,  Avho  Avere  in  danger  of 
becoming,  as  criminals,  a permanent  public 
burden.  In  the  belief  that  it  w'^as  better  to 
pay  1.5?.  a year  for  a cliild,  Avith  the  chance 
and  hope  of  making  him  a useful  member  of 
society,  instead  of  30?.  for  an  adult  criminal,  it 
Avas  determined  to  grant  from  the  j^ublic  purse 
a share  of  the  expense  of  Industrial  Schools. 
Touching  this,  Mr.  G.  W.  BeU,  a gentleman 
Avho  has  given  the  subject  much  attention, 
says : — 

“I  believe,  wltli  regard  to  the  Government  aid, 
all  who  have  paid  attention  to  the  \A’orking  of 
this  law  are  convinced  that  the  Government 
pecuniary  assistance  is  too  small.  Beyond  the 
half  rent,  and  an  allowance  for  tools  and  raw 
material,  the  amount  of  which  is  no  criterion  of 
the  usefulness  of  the  school,  the  Government  con- 
tribution is  five  shillings  a head  per  annum, 
except  in  the  case  of  boys  amenable  to  the  Vagrant 
Act,  and  sent  to  the  Industrial  School  by  a justice 
of  the  peace.  For  these  an  alloAvaiiceof  5?.  each  is 
made.” 

As  at  present  constituted,  the  Industrial 
Schools  depend  for  their  support, — 

1st.  On  Government  aid  ; 

2nd.  The  remunerative  work  of  the  children  ; 

3rd.  The  enforced  contributions  of  parents  ; 
and, 

4th.  The  voluntary  subscriptions  of  benCA'o- 
leut  individuals. 

Mr.  Bell  remarks  that  remunerative  Avorks 
thus  become,  from  necessity,  a matter  of  undue 
importance — undue,  because  it  is  highly  de- 
sirable that,  until  each  inmate  of  the  Industrial 
School  has  passed  through  the  settled  routine, 
training,  and  discipline  of  those  establishments, 
he  should  not  be  drafted  into  the  self-supporting 
class.  The  contributions  of  parents  are  not 
generally  to  be  depended  on. 

In  order  to  shoAV  the  working  of  these 
schools,  let  us  Avalk  into  “ The  Boys’  Home,” 
an  institution  for  the  training  and  mainte- 
nance, by  their  OAvn  labour,  of  destitute  boys, 
not  convicted  of  crime.  This  Home  was  the 
first  established  under  the  Industrial  Schools 
Act,  and  AA’as  commenced,  where  it  now  is,  at 
No.  44,  Euston-road,  near  King’s  Cross — a 
teii-roomed  house,  containing  22,000  cubic  feet, 
and  haA'ing  a yard  of  3,000  feet  area. 

Tlie  care  of  this  establishment  is  entrusted 
to  an  efficient  master,  wlio  for  many  years  has 
been  a sergeant  in  Her  Majesty’s  3Stli  regiment. 
There  are  noAv  36  boys  in  it,  of  ages  varying 
from  0 to  16.  A number  of  the  boys,  some 
time  ago,  Avere  employed  in  out-door  work — 
some  at  a type-founder’s — others  at  cai’penters’ 
and  bricklayers’ — one  at  a hatter’s — some  at 
news-agents’  and  chemists’ ; and  it  is  satisfactory 
to  learn  that  these  lads,  avIio  but  for  this  Home 
w’ould  have  been  either  ragged  wanderers  in 
the  streets  or  the  inmates  of  prisons,  were  well 
spoken  of  by  their  employers.  Just  now  only 
tAvo  are  employed  out  of  doors.  The  boys  are 
provided  Avith  clothes  for  Sundays  and  for 
AA'orking-days,  and  are  Avell  looked  after.  Their 


condition,  at  the  time  of  their  admission  here, 
is,  in  most  instances,  deplorable  — covered 
with  dirt — in  rags  and  misery. 

Inquiring  into  the  position  of  some  of  the 
inmates  at  the  time  they  were  admitted,  we 
found  that  one,  a fine,  handsome-looking 
youth,  sixteen  years  of  age,  had  not  been 
here  many  weeks.  He  had  been  left  ahuost 
from  infancy  without  father  or  mother  ; he  had 
no  relations  or  any  one  to  care  for  him  ; had 
suffered  all  kinds  of  privations,  but  hail,  never- 
theless, kept  clear  of  prison.  Ho  obtained  era- 
ployineut  as  a shoc-bLack  ; but  became,  as  he 
told  us,  too  big  for  that,  could  not  find  any  other 
employment,  and  fell  into  starvation:  his 
body  Avas  covered  Avith  sores,  and  nothing 
could  be  more  desolate  than  the  condition  of 
this  youth,  just  verging  on  manhood.  The 
change  made  in  Ins  appearance  in  a short  time 
is  remarkable,  and  it  is  likely  that  before  long 
he  Avill  be  turned  into  a smart  soldier,  having 
a fancy  for  the  service. 

Another  lad,  born  and  bred  at  Croydon, 
AA’here  both  his  parents  died  of  cholera,  avus 
about  fourteen  years  of  age.  Too  old  to  go 
Avillingly  to  the  workhouse,  and  having  no 
relatives  Avho  Avould  receive  him,  he  Avandered 
to  London,  fell  in  with  other  boys,  begged, 
shivered,  rested  under  arches,  staiwed,  and 
generally  led  the  life  of  the  vagrants  among 
Avhom  he  Avas  cast.  EA'entually  he  found  his 
way  to  the  Ficdd-lane  Refuge,  the  master  of 
which  sent  him  to  this  Home.  Casual  help,  in 
this  instance,  Avould  have  been  of  no  avail,  and 
but  for  some  comparatively  permanent  stay 
and  support,  the  boy  must  have  been  ruined. 
How  it  is  he  was  not  is  a puzzle.  This  case 
was  received  gratuitously,  and  tho  boy  was 
then  earning  7s.  a Aveek  at  a hatter’s  in 
London — residing  still  at  the  Boys’  Home. 
Placed  under  the  same  circumstances,  ami 
exposed  to  the  same  temptations,  some  A\*ho 
arc  noAV  lights  of  the  Avorld  might  have  fallen. 

In  another  instance,  a gentleman’s  coach- 
man died,  leaving  his  widoAv  helpless  Avith  a 
son.  She  had  been  a cook,  but  with  the  bur- 
den of  the  boy  could  get  no  situation.  On 
applying  for  parochial  relief,  the  mother  was- 
told  that  she  and  the  boy  might  “ enter  the 
house.”  A lady,  aa'Iio  kindly  interested  her- 
self on  behalf  of  the  widoAv,  obtained  for  her  a 
situation  of  16?.  a year,  and  instead  of  mother 
and  son  becoming  paupers,  the  boy  Is  uoav 
maintained  in  this  establishment  by  the  honest 
labour  of  the  mother. 

Take  another  case  : a lad,  aged  fourteen,  the 
son  of  a widoAv  in  London,  Avas  sent,  at  his  oavu 
request,  on  board  the  flag-ship  at  Portsmouth, 
in  which  he  served  for  eight  months  : at  tlio 
end  of  that  time,  not  being  considered  strong 
enough  for  sea  life,  he  was  put  ashore  with  2/. 
in  his  pocket,  aud  his  railAA’ay-fare  paid  up  to 
London.  Anived  there,  he  found  his  mother 
dead.  Heljfiess,  and  without  a home  in  this 
vast  wilderness,  he  soon  spent  his  little  ea'n- 
ings,  and  Avandered  from  house  to  house  in 
search  of  Avork.  He  was  sent  to  this  institu- 
tion by  a subscriber,  Avho  found  him  in  the 
street,  hungry,  ragged,  and  in  despair.  After 
being  seA'^eral  mouths  at  the  Euston-road,  and 
shoAving  himself  a steady,  Avilling,  and  grateful 
lad,  he  Avas  sent  to  a situation  Avhich  enables 
him  to  earn  his  OAvn  living.  The  greater  num- 
ber of  the  boys  here  liaA'e  been  in  a similarly 
destitute  condition. 

Industry  and  order  are  strictly  enforced  ; a 
proper  hour  is  aiipointed  for  every  thing,  and 
Avhile  the  lads  arc  taught  to  work,  a course  of 
religious  and  moral  education  is  going  on. 
Some  of  the  smaller  and  Aveaker  hoys  are  put 
to  tadoring  and  needle-work.  They  are  taught 
to  Avash  and  mend  their  own  clothes  ; asist  in 
cleaning  the  rooms,  Avindows,  and  furniture  ; 
and  in  cooking  their  meals  ; and  some  are  em- 
ployed in  carpentcry  and  fire-Avcod  chopping. 

To  shoAV  the  need  of  both  the  Government 
and  voluntary  aid,  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
the  probable  expense  of  rent,  salaries,  main- 
tenance, and  tuition  for  twenty-five  boys,  Avill 
be  about  500?.  a year  : — 

The  in-door  labour  should  produce £50  a year. 

The  boys' wages  (who  are  eng;aged  outi  ..150  do. 

The  payment  from  parents  and  others  ....  50  do. 

250 

At  present  but  foAv  commitments  of  desti- 
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tute  boys  hare  been  made  by  magistrates  : any 
child  sent  under  the  Act  to  an  Industrial 
School  by  a magistrate,  must  be  legally  a 
vagrant ; yet  a vagrant  child,  not  liable  to  be 
convicted  and  sent  to  a leformatory,  is  wn- 
signed  to  the  next  workhouse.  The  operations 
of  this  part  of  the  Act  seem  to  be  ineffectual, 
and  thus  the  Government  are  not  called  upon 
to  contribute  5^.  a-year  each  towards  the  sup- 
port of  boys  committed  under  those  circum- 
stances. It  turns  out,  therefore,  that  the 
Government  aid  to  a school,  such  as  hi\s  been 
mentioned,  will  scarcely  amount  to  50/.  a-year; 
but  even  this  sum  is  a consideration  in  some 
cases,  and  it  is  well  worthy  of  thought  whether 
it  will  not  be  more  beneficial  to  increase  this 
sum,  than  to  take  the  whole  away.  For  such 
a school  as  that  in  Euston-road,  it  becomes 
necessary,  brndes  other  means  of  support, 
to  raise  yearly  20(i/.  by  voluntiivy  contri- 
butions, and  this  is  not  easy.  As  INIr. 
Bell  remarks, — “ The  fearful  accidents  which 
remind  the  public  ccnstantly  of  the  value 
of  our  hospitals  — the  exciting  reports  of 
disease — the  thrilling  records  of  unfortunate 
crime,  which  have  sometimes  rendered  the 
phrase  of  ‘pet  criminal’  not  altogether  un- 
deserved, all  these  materially  assist  the  funds 
of  other  institutions,  keeping  them  prominently 
before  the  public  eye,  and  opening  freely  the 
public  purse.  To  this  highlyremimer.itive public 
interc-st,  the  Industrial  School  can  owe  but 
little  help  ; its  value  is  a negative  one — it  pre- 
vente  crime,  and  withdraws  idleness  and  sin 
from  the  public  gaze.  Those  who  will  take  the 
trouble  to  inquire  into,  and  who  will  exaiuine 
for  themselves  the  working  of  those  schools, 
rarely  fail  to  appreciate  their  large  and  exten- 
sive usefulness.  But  tlie  actual  visitors  here 
are  comparatively  few,  and  the  even  tenor  and 
silent  working  of  the  Industriid  Scliools,  while 
weeding  the  streets  of  their  reclaimable  vaga- 
bonds, will  renuxin  comparatively  unnoticed, 
because  by  their  practical  working,  the  Indus- 
trial schools  will  remove  the  most  obvious  in- 
ducements to  public  generosity.’' 

The  cleanliness  of  the  house,  and  other 
arrangements,  reflect  great  credit  on  Sergeant 
Eayment,  the  master,  who  appears  to  rule  with 
firmness,  but  with  kindness.  In  establish- 
ments of  this  kind,  everything  depends  on  the 
hea<l  of  “ the  family.”  There  must  bo  heart  in 
the  work,  or  there  will  be  no  hearts  touched. 

Even  more  so  is  this  the  case  in  the  institu- 
tions which  have  been  opened  to  attempt  the 
cure  of  those  who  have  fallen,  the  necessity  for 
which,  we  are  satisfied,  will  become  less  as  the 
numbers  of  tho.se  first  described,  under  proper 
management,  become  greater.  We  liave  but 
to  walk  a short  distance  in  the  same  thorough- 
fare, Euston-rotxd,  and  we  shall  find,  near 
Totteiiham-court-road,  a Refonnatory,  known 
as  the  London  Preventive  Institution,  where 
about  100  lads  ami  young  men  are  lodged, 
fed,  and  taught  some  useful  trade.  These  .are 
literally  all  brands  from  tlie  burning.  Nearly 
all  of  them  have  been  convicted,  and  but  for  the 
means  of  gradual  retrieval  here  oft'ered  to  them, 
would  be  proving  upon  society,  and  failing 
lower  and  lower  in  crime.  The  frontage  of 
the  institution  towards  Euston-road  is  only ' 
that  of  an  ordinary  shop,  where  the  fancy 
furniture  and  other  things  made  within,  are 
sold.  But  behind,  the  premises  arc  large,  in- 
cluding a number  of  workshops  and  other 
buildings,  erected  rouml  a yard.  The  trades 
taught  are  turning,  cabinet-making,  and  joinery, 
printing,  bookbinding,  smiths’  work,  French 
polishing,  tailoring,  and  shoemaking.  Each 
department  is  presided  over  by  a competent 
workman.  In  the  smiths’  .shop,  there  were  six- 
teen lads  ; in  the  tailoring  and  shoemaking, 
eighteen,  and  so  on.  Nearly  ail  the  inmates 
whom  we  saw  busily  occupied  on  those  various 
works,  had  become  tired  of  crime.  Most  of 
them  had  been  left  in  early  life  without  the 
care  of  parents,  or  with  parents  who  were  worse 
than  none.  They  had  no  chance  of  doing  well ; 
scarcely  any  knew  a trade,  and  they  fell  almost 
as  a matter  of  course  to  thieving.  The  numbe-r 
who  can  be  received  here  is  but  a tithe  of  those 
who  make  application  for  admission.  One  of 
the  chief  causes  of  a large  amount  of  crime  in 
towns,  is  the  want  nf  means  of  getting  honest 
cnipluyiiuiit  after  leaving  the  prisons.  AVe 


have  sometimes  seen  groups  at  the  door  of  a 
prison  waiting  for  those  whose  teim  of  con- 
finement had  expired.  Some  are  welcomed  by 
decent  persons  who,  with  tears  in  their  eyes, 
have  taken  the  ofi’ender  to  a home,  and  given 
him  a chance  of  refonnation,  but  these  are  few. 
Others  iiave  been  met  by  thievish  companions, 
and  welcomed  to  their  old  way  of  life.  Others 
have  had  no  living  creature  to  care  for  them, 
and  have  slunk  away  to  fare  just  as  it  may 
happen.  However  gooil  may  be  their  intention?, 
they  have  no  chance  of  doing  otlierwise  than 
evil. 

We  found  that  a considerable  number  of  the 
inmates  of  the  Reformatory  had  been  recom- 
mended by  the  chaplains  of  prisons,  and  tliis  is 
one  of  the  chief  uses  of  reformatory  establish- 
ments, that  after  a course  of  prison  discipline, 
those  who  are  dismissed  and  have  no  means  of 
obtaining  a proper  livelihood  may  be  strength- 
ened by  training,  and  put  into  the  way  of 
making  an  honest  living. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  learn  that  the  accounts 
from  the  large  number  of  youths  who  have 
passed  through  the  regular  term  of  instruction 
here  are  satisfactory.  As  is  the  case  in  all  those 
institutions  which  have  been  attended  with 
benefit,  the  stay  of  each  is  voluntary,  and  this 
is  the  great  advantage  which  the  reformatory  lias 
over  the  prison.  In  the  former  the  inmates  see 
a chance  of  becoming  useful  membersof  society, 
and  feel  that  they  are  bound  in  honour  to 
endeavour  to  do  right.  It  appears  that  dnriug 
the  first  two  or  three  weeks  after  admission 
some  few  who  enter  leave,  but  those  who 
get  over  that  time  become  accustomed  to 
the  regulations,  and  set  earnestly  to  work  to 
acquire  such  a traxle  as  they  may  have  chosen 
to  learn.  The  time  appointed  for  this  purpose 
is  twelve  months,  and  during  that  period  the 
lads  have  generally  acquired  so  much  skill  as 
to  be  useful,  and  are  then  assisted  with  the 
meiins  of  emignxtion  to  some  suitable  colony. 

The  cost  of  tlie  reformatory  is  considerable. 
Those  who  have  lived  a year  in  such  cstabli.sh- 
inents  arc  beginning  to  work  profitably,  but 
aid  is  wanted  from  without.  The  dormitories 
are  unoccupied  during  the  day,  and  although 
the  quantity  of  air  admitted  at  night  tlirough 
the  various  openings  is  very  great  in  compari- 
son with  the  chief  of  the  metropolitan  barracks, 
we  hear  no  complaints  of  colds,  or  of  those 
diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs  whieh  have 
been  so  fatal  amongst  soldiers. 

A chapel,  which  is  also  used  a.s  a school  and 
lecture-room,  has  been  recently  built.  The 
wooden  rafters  of  the  roof  are  illuminated  with 
passages  from  Scripture,  and  on  the  walls  are 
various  useful  pieces  of  advice.  The  armnge- 
meiits  forcookingare  excellent.  An  apparatus 
lias  been  presented  by  Captain  Shaw,  which 
ha.s  eftected  a saving  of  ncaifly  2/.  a-week 
we  are  told,  in  the  cost  of  food:  tliis  is  also  so 
arranged  that  the  same  fire  scrv'cs  to  heat  the 
water  required  in  the  wash-house  and  drying- 
room. 

It  is  only  six  years  and  a half  since  the 
energetic  and  benevolent  founder  of  this  refor- 
matory commenced  wnth  six  boys  ; since  then, 
by  his  unremitting  exertions,  after  tho  hours 
and  fatigue  of  ordinary  business,  this  shelter 
has  grown  until  there  are  now  (independently 
of  the  superintendents)  ninety-eight  inmates 
within  the  walls.  There  is  room  enough  for 
fifty  more  if  funds  could  be  foimd  sufficient 
for  their  support. 

We  would  strongly  urge  those  who  feel  an 
intere.st  in  this  matter  to  p:iy  a visit  to  the 
establishment,  in  order  to  form  a judgment  of 
its  usefulne.ss,  and  to  see  in  what  way  needful 
help  can  be  given.  A meeting  was  hehl  there 
on  Tuesday  last  to  encourage,  with  good  wislies, 
twelve  of  the  inmates  who  are  aboutto  emigrate. 
Prevention  is  better  than  cure,  but  the  means 
of  cure  must  be  also  cared  for. 


Fatai.  Accidext  at  GLorcESTKn  Catee- 
DEAL. — 111  repairing  the  great  west  window  of 
this  cathedral,  preparatory  to  filling  it  with  stained 
glass  as  a memorial  to  the  late  Bishop  Monk,  the 
senffi'lding  was  broken,  while  a stone  mnllion  of 
about  2t  cwt.  was  on  it,  and  two  men  fell  to  the 
ground,  one  of  whom  was  killed,  and  the  other 
narrowly  esc.'vped  « ith  his  life,  but  was  seriously 
i ijared. 


ROYAL  ACADEMY.* 

Ix  the  middle  room  there  are  several  interest- 
ing pictures  in  addition  to  those  we  have  already 
mentioned.  Faed’s  “ Sunday  in  the  Backwoods” 
(310),  will  have  plenty  of  admirers,  though  it  looks 
little  like  the  truth,  and  its  prettiness  suffers  from 
the  power  of  its  neighbour,  “Spring.”  We  prefer 
Mr.  Faed’s  smaller  work,  “ My  ain  Fireside  ” 
(595),  where  the  male  model,  painted  in  310,  has 
also  done  duty.  Rankley’s  “Evening  Song” 
(308),  with  a brave  sky,  is  injured  by  the  geese. 
Mr.  Kossiter  is  equal  to  better  things  than 
“ Brighton  and  Back  for  3s.  6d.”  (378).  420, 

“ The  Interior  of  the  Church  of  St.  Mark,” 
Venice,  by  David  Roberts,  is  by  far  the  better 
of  the  two  pictures  this  excellent  landscape- 
painter  exhibits.  We  may  not  now  look  for  tbe 
careful  finish  which  distinguishes  his  earlier 
works, t but  for  effect  and  suggestiveness  this 
picture  demands  high  praise.  427,  “ Dogberry’s 
Charge  to  the  Watch,”  by  H.  J.  Murk  (Dogberry 
appai'ently  studied  from  Mr.  Robson),  is  full  of 
character,  and  shoxild  not  be  passed  over.  429,  by 
Dobson,  from  the  2iid  book  of  Samuel,  “ David 
bade  them  teach  the  Children  of  Judah  the  Use  of 
tlie  Bow,”  and  which  may  be  taken  to  typify  tbe 
gentlemen  who  are  anxiously  striving  to  turn 
the  peace-loving  inhabitants  of  these  isles  into 
riflemen,  and  to  induce  them  to  “ form,”  is 
a soundly-painted  picture;  but  vastly  inferior 
to  the  “ Youths  in  the  Market-place,”  or 
the  “Dorcas”  of  Seasons  gone  by.  Tbe  broad, 
big-footed  youth,  who  is  taking  his  lesson, 
fails  to  interest.  The  same  painter’s  female 
head,  “ Dcr  Kosenkranz  ” (316),  pleases  more. 
Dyce’d  “Contentment”  (-137),  and  Hook’s  “Cor- 
nish Gift  ” (-139).  are  both  capital  pictures.  We 
would  also  mention,  in  a milder  tone,  Dillon’s 
“ Evening  on  the  Nile  ” (156),  “ Brunette,”  by  R. 
Tait  (466),  and  168,  “Man  goetli  forth  to  his 
work  and  to  his  labour,  until  the  evening,”  by 
P.  H.  CaUlei-on,  where  we  sec  an  old  man  cutting 
an  inscription  in  tlie  aisle  of  a Media'val  church. 

Coming  into  the  west  room,  we  find  G.  H. 
Thomas  again  successful  in  the  portrayal  of  a 
review  of  troops, — in  the  Champ  de  Mars  this 
time  (478);  aud  W.  Cave  Thcmiis  displaying  a 
power  in  manipulation,  and  au  exercise  of  thought, 
the  recoguition  of  which  has  been  delayed  by  the 
recondite  character  of  the  subjects  be  usually 
selects.  The  present  picture  (479),  “ Domenico 
da  Pescia  urges  Savonarola  to  have  recourse  to  the 
fiery  ordeal  for  a miraculous  confirmation  of  his 
doctrines,”  would  be  improved  by  the  removal  of 
rigidity  and  tbe  evidence  of  more  wear  about  the 
upper  part  of  the  garments ; (480),  " 'Hie  Bur- 
gesses of  Calais,”  by  H.  Holiday,  does  not  tell  its 
story  (it  is  one  of  the  burgesses  being  prepared  to 
go  out  with  the  rest,  “ bare-headed,  hare-footed, 
bare-leggod,  aud  in  tlieir  shirtes,  with  halters 
about  their  neckos  ”),  bub  it  is  a work  of  consider- 
able merit,  aud  ought  like  many  others  to  have 
taken  the  place  of  some  of  the  very  poor  porlrtuts 
on  the  line.  There  arc  some  portraits,  as  we  have 
already  said,  of  groat  excellence ; but  there  are  more 
which  liave  no  busiuefs  here  at  all — being  utterly 
b.ad,  and  altogether  uninteresting.  The  J/innells 
liave  several  powerful  landscapes  (-195,  516,  661), 
mannered,  but  admirable.  Mr.  Ansdell  has  two 
pictures  (508),  “ HigblandTod-hunter,”  and  [538) 
“ Sheep-washing  in  Glen  Lyon,”  good  specimens 
of  his  style,  and  both  badly  hung.  Mr.  Ansdell’s 
pictures  are  injured  by  the  use  of  too  much  black. 
There  is  a want  of  transparency  in  the  shadows. 
525,  “ Marchllyn  Mawr,”  by  J.  W.  Oakes,  con- 
veys, very  truly,  the 

“ Solitary  pool,  fringed  round  with  rushes  wild.” 

Miss  Mutrie  and  Miss  A.  F.  Mulrie,  tbe  first  in. 
(619)  “Garden  Flowers,”  and  the  second  in 
(621)  “ Travellers’  Joy,”  have  produced  the  two 
most  perfect  and  charming  pictures  of  their  cla.ss 
in  the  E.xhibition.  “ Saltimbanques  comptant 
leur  Recetto,”  by  C.  Schloesser  (189);  O’Neill’s 
“Statute  Fiiir;”  “The  German  Patriot’s  \\  ife  ” 
(510),  by  J.  E.  Hodgson;  591,  “Jloniingon  the 
Lugo  Miiggiore,”  bj'  O.  E Hering;  “ Hiero- 
polis,”  by  H.  Johnson  (608);  “French  Peasant 
finding  their  stolen  Child  (634) ; Hannah’s 
“Portrait  of  Hook”  (636);  PickersgilTs  ^‘Portrait 
of  Mr.  Gruneisen/’  the  energetic  secretary  of 
the  Conservative  Land  Society  (G06) ; “ Capture 
of  Mediterranean  Pirates,”  by  J.  Dauby  (619), 
are  all  notice-ablc  works.  Mr,  Hughes’s  picture, 
“The  King’s  Orchard”  (609),  w’hatever  maybe 
tbe  manipulative  skill  shown  in  it,  and  the  excel- 
lence of  portions,  is  little  short  of  a caricature. 
We  step  into  the  miniature-room  before  closing 
these  notes,  to  single  out  the  “Val  d’Aosta’’ by 
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J.  Brett,  as  a wonderful  mluiahire  of  a remark- 
able piece  of  nature. 


THE  MANCHESTER  ASSIZE  COURTS’ 
DESIGNS. 

It  is  impossible  that  we  can  offer  through  our 
review  of  the  Exhibition  at  Manchester,  of  designs 
for  the  Assize  Courts,  any  account  that  can  do 
justice  to  the  interesting  and  valuable  matter 
brouglit  together,  or  that  we  can  priut  all  those 
particulars  even,  which  we  wore  able  to  note 
down.  We  must  omit  description  of  many  de- 
signs that  well  might  deserve  it,  for  their  decora- 
tive character,  if  lor  no  leading  feature  of  plan 
distinguishing  them  from  works  already  noticed. 
Amongst  the  designs  which,  not  the  best  in  the 
collection,  of  those  in  one  or  other  version  of 
classical  and  columnar  architecture  with  the 
Roman  element  prevailing,  testify  to  the  fact 
that  more  enlightened  study  of  examples  is  in 
vogue,  combined  with  more  accurate  views  of  art, 
are  the  designs  by  Messrs.  Clegg  and  Knowles 
(“Apropos”);  Mr.  E.  Blatchley  (“Repose”); 
Mr.  Hamilton;  Mr.  W.  Parnell  (“L’Esperance”); 
Messrs.  Hay  ley  and  Son  (“Mcnte  et  Lahore”); 
Mr.  A.  Trimen  (“I  and  II”);  Messrs.  Starkey 
and  Cuffley  (“Spes  et  Fides”);  Mr-  E.  Ash- 
worth (“  Null!  Negabimus  Justitiam  ”)  ; Mr. 
T.  Holmes  (“  Desdichado  ”)  ; Mr.  B.  Wilson 
(“  Athenm  ”) ; Mr.  R.  M.  Pbipson  (“  Rose  of 
Lancaster”);  and  Mr.  Kirkby  (“  Protero”).  The 
design  marked  “Allegro,”  of  the  same  class,  shows 
the  arrangement  of  two  stories  of  windows  under 
a colonnade,  which  questionable  for  convenience, 
therefore  cannot  be  fully  satisfactory  in  effect. 
Mr.  E.  B.  Lamb’s  design  (“Placet”)  is  also  one 
of  the  columnar  class ; and  it  has,  in  details,  the 
originality  to  be  found  in  other  works  by  the 
same  hand.  Good  outline  and  treatment  espe- 
cially characterize  the  dome  which  surmounts  a 
central  hall  between  the  two  courts. 

Messrs.  R.  N.  Shaw  and  Nesfield’s  design 
(“  Veritate  Gaudeo  ”)  is  of  Gothic  character. 
Tliere  is  less  that  is  deserving  of  notice  in  the 
general  design  than  in  the  drawing,  and  in  the 
design  of  accessories,  such  as  the  foimtain  at  the 
angle  of  the  ground : the  merit  of  these  need 
scarcely  be  remarked  upon  to  those  who  have 
seen  the  works  of  the  authors  in  the  Architectural 
Exhibition.  Also  Gothic  arc  Mr.  C.  Brodrick’s 
design  (“Pads  Conciliator”),  Mr.  G.  Aickin’s 
(“Veritas  Vincit”),  Messrs.  Lloyd  Williams,  and 
Underwood’s  (“Amor  Patrim”),  Mr.  S.  Hewitt’s 
(“Nec  Prece  nec  Pretio”),  and  Mr.  W.  11.  Cross- 
land’s. In  all  of  these  the  Gothic  has  the  Con- 
tinental impress;  and  the  general  grouping,  and 
the  details  of  pointed-arched  windows  and  promi- 
nent tower,  seem  too  nearly  reproductive  of  the 
models — the  Doge’s  Palace  at  Venice  and  the 
Town-halls  of  Belgium  and  the  Netherlands. 
Exceptions,  however,  may  ho  allowed  to  this 
generalization.  Mr.  Brodrick’s  design  has  a 
larger  amount  of  original  thought  than  the 
other  designs  named ; and  the  detail  in  Mr. 
Cro.sslaud’s  design  is ‘faulty  only  from  its  exag- 
geration. In  Messrs.  Williams  and  Lhiderwood’s 
drawings,  however,  much  neat  workmanship  Las 
been  expended  in  making  what  is  little  better 
than  an  imitation  of  Mr.  Scott’s  design  for 
the  Hamburgh  Town-hall.  Mr.  Hewitt’s  design, 
Venolian  in  character,  is  one  of  those  which  have 
the  entrance  at  the  corner  of  the  ground ; and  as 
in  a design  which  we  have  already  mentioned,  the 
entrance  is  placed  within  the  angle  formed  by  the 
two  courts.  Messrs.  Fripp  and  Pontem’s  design, 
with  the  motto  “Art  has  its  beginning  in  truth; 
its  end  in  delight,”  is  Gothic  of  English  character, 
“Decorated”  it  might  he  called,  in  the  main  • 
it  is  a work  of  higher  order  than  the  majority  of 
the  Continental  Gothic  class;  and  it  Ls  displayed 
ill  a neatly  executed  set  of  drawings.  Mr.  True- 
fitt  s design  is  Gothic  likewise,  but  different  still 
from  any  that  we  have  named.  It  has  a square 
tower  at  the  angle.  Tlie  windows  of  the  hall 
are  the  leading  feature  of  the  exterior.  The  plan 
is  conceived  on  the  same  principle  as  that  in 
Mr.  Worthington’s  design ; so  far  as  regards  the 
form  of  the  hall  or  promenade,  and  that  of  the 
courts  entered  each  at  the  side;  but  greater  area 
is  given  up  to  tlie  hall;  whilst  the  judges’  lodg- 
ings are  placed  in  a building  at  the  cast,  detaclied, 
though  with  covered  way  of  communication. 

Sir.  II.  B.  Garliug’s  two  designs,  as  fully  illus- 
tratiiig  a position  which  we  have  advanced,  and 
as  each  very  meritorious,  would  deserve  particular 
description.  One  design,  “ Alpha,”  may  be  called 
Greco-Palladiau ; and  the  other,  “ At  ‘ Spes  non 
Fracta,”  is  French  Gothic.  The  plans  are  very 
^fferent.  The  first  design  has  three  entrance.s 
in  the  Great  Ducie-street  front;  one  from  a hexa- 


style  portico  at  the  principal  floor  level,  and  the 
others  from  the  street  level,  in  pavilion-masses  at 
the  angles.  The  ])lan  in  the  Gothic  design,  is  the 
best  of  the  plans  which  have  the  principal  public 
entrance  at  the  corner,  and  the  courts  at  right- 
angles  to  one  another.  In  this  case,  other  public 
entrances  leading  directly  to  the  courts,  being 
placed  in  the  two  fronts,  the  streams  are  distri- 
buted ; whilst  the  judges’  scats  and  retiring-rooms 
are,  as  it  were,  in  one  focus,  to  which  the 
corridors  of  the  attorneys  and  witnesses  tend.  The 
principal  entrance  leads  into  a corridor  or 
promenade,  26  feet  wide,  which,  with  vestibules, 
reaches  along  each  front  the  extent  of  the  courts, 
or  to  a narrower  transverse  corridor  of  entrance 
already  alluded  to.  Defects  exist,  for  instance,  in 
the  distance  of  the  clerk  of  the  Crown’s  office  from 
the  shcrifi’’s  courts, — the  former  being  at  one 
extreme  end  of  the  building,  and  the  latter  at  the 
other.  In  the  view  of  the  exterior,  the  courts 
form  prominent  central  masses,  rising  one  story 
above  the  general  level.  They  are  flanked  by 
octagonal,  conical-capped  turrets,  or  projections, 
over  the  secondary  entrances,  and  are  crowned 
each  by  a curb  roof,  with  dormers,  and  metalwork 
cresting  and  angle  pinnacles.  The  general  details 
include  buttresses  to  the  principal  story  and  base- 
ment, pointed-aicbod,  and  ensped  windows,  the 
heads  filled  in  with  blaiik  or  perforated  masonry,  so 
as  to  receive  square  sa-shes.  The  portion  of  the  build- 
ing at  the  angle  is  treated  as  a separate  mass  or 
pavilion ; and  a projection  from  it,  which  includes 
the  entrance- porch,  is  finished  as  a clock-tower, 
with  octagonal  pinnacles,  and  a lofty  lucarned  and 
metal-crested  roof.  In  both  designs  the  judges’ 
lodgings  are  at  the  north.  In  the  Greco-Palladiaii 
design,  the  entrance  from  the  portico  leads  into  a 
public  hall,  extending  nearly  the  whole  length  of 
the  front,  vaulted  and  domed  in  three  bays,  and 
terminated  by  columns  at  the  ends,  dividing 
it  from  the  corridors.  It  would  be  lined  with 
coloured  brick.  The  courts  are  entered  from  this 
hall,  the  judges’  and  juries’  retiring-rooms  being 
placed  between  them.  The  barristers’,  attorneys’ 
and  witnesses’  rooms  are  reached  by  corridors, 
external  to  this  arrangement,  whence  there  are 
doorways  into  the  courts  separate  from  those  of 
the  public;  and  there  is  a private  entrance  for 
barristers,  magistrates,  and  attorneys  in  South 
Hall-street.  On  this  side  a considerable  area  is 
given  to  the  street;  and  a drinking-fountain,  as 
in  many  other  designs,  is  suggested  at  the  angle 
of  the  ground.  The  portico,  with  steps  as  side- 
flights,  as  at  the  National  Gallery,  is  the  best  in 
design  of  porticos  on  that  arrangement  which 
WG  can  call  to  mind  : the  raking  lines  appear,  and 
the  steps  arc  not  concealed,  as  in  the  National 
Gallery,  behind  a mere  extension  of  the  podium  ; 
and  the  whole  grouping  of  the  portico  with  the 
other  masses;  the  management  of  the  major  and 
minor  orders,  and  of  the  plain  wall  surface  ; and 
the  recession  of  the  xrpper  stories  in  the  front, 
evince  correctness  of  eye,  knowledge,  and  taste. 
The  pavilions  at  the  angles,  square  on  plan  in  the 
lower  part,  ai’e  each  terminated  by  an  octagonal 
lantern  story,  with  a bold  cornice,  scotia,  and  roll- 
moulding,  and  a low  domical  roof-covering.  The 
design,  like  most  others,  could  not  he  .satisfactorily 
described  except  by  illustrative  engraving. 

Mes-srs.  Travis  and  MangnaU’s  de.sign — in.irked 
A.  Z.  Z.  A. — contains  much  that  is  suggestive 
as  regards  beating  and  ventilating,  lighting, 
and  matters  of  equal  importance,  as  well  as 
in  decorative  detail.  The  general  character 
externally,  however,  has  been  subordinated  to 
some  crotchet  of  the  matters  named,  rather  than 
arrived  at  on  principles  of  grouping  and  compo- 
sition, calling  for  independent  attention.  Thusthe 
design  exhibits  six  towers,  grouped  round  an 
arrangement  like  that  of  nave  and  aisles — the 
nno-stnry  portions  projecting  considerably  at  tlie 
end  of  the  building,  so  as  to  leave  a recess  for  an 
ascent  of  steps  to  the  principal  entrance.  The 
towers,  comparatively  plain  below,  are  each 
terminated  by  an  overhanging  story  of  piers  or 
pilasters,  with  the  interspaces  apparently  open 
for  the  escape  of  smoke  or  vitiated  air.  These 
towers  are  not  inelegant  themselves : but  the 
repetition  of  them  is  fatal  to  the  general  design. 
T'he  ornamental  details.  Renaissance  in  style,  are 
better  than  the  leading  forms  of  the  building.  In 
the  plan,  two  public  hulls  arc  properly  disposed 
at  parts  of  thp  buildiug  the  most  remote  from 
one  another;  the  space  intervening  being  occu- 
pied by  the  courts,  and  rooms  in  connection  with 
them;  and  in  the  external  entrances  and  internal 
communications,  classification  has  been  well  con- 
sidered. The  two  judges’  rooms  are  in  the  centre 
of  the  plan,  with  a door  of  communication,  and 
one  to  a corridor  leading  to  tlie  lodgings.  Gal- 
leries are  provided  for  witnesses  in  waiting,  and 


others.  The  arched  form  of  ceiling  has  been 
adopted  as  most  favourable  to  sound;  and  in 
addition,  a structure,  or  ceiling  at  a height  of 
10  feet  from  the  judges’  platform,  in  metal  and 
glass,  is  proposed — to  extend  over  the  space  occu- 
pied by  the  judge,  counseljWitnesses,  and  jury.  The 
vault,  or  main  ceiling,  in  each  court,  would  be  per- 
forated in  seventy  large  panels,  to  be  filled  with 
ground  glass;  and  a cluster  of  gas-burners  would  be 
placed  over  each  panel  in  a chamber,  ventilated, 
and  supplied  with  air  for  combustion.  The  lofty 
towers  would  extract  vitiated  air  from  the  body  of 
each  court,  and  the  building  generally;  and  they 
would  afibrd  fresh  air  taken  from  a high  level,  and 
permit  of  concentration  of  tlues  in  lieu  of  the 
alternative — fifty  separate  chimney-stacks.  It  is 
proposed  within  the  courts,  to  follow  the  system  of 
introducing  fresh  air  at  a high  level,  and  extract- 
ing the  vitiated  air  near  the  floor,  o;r  the  supposi- 
tion that  only  the  nitrogen,  called  “ the  inno- 
cuous,” and  “smaller  part  of  the  breath,”  has  the 
tendency  to  ascend,  whilst  the  carbonic  acid  “has 
a natural  determination  to  fall  and  remain  at  a 
low  level.” 

Amongst  works,  to  which,  by  reason  of  the  time 
at  our  disposal  in  Manchester,  we  can  now  do  no  jus- 
tice, we  may  mention  the  design  by  Messrs.  Mills 
and  Mnrgatroyd  (“  Be  just,  and  fear  not  ”),  one  of 
Greco-Italian  character,  shown  in  a careful  set  of 
drawings,  including  views  of  several  portions  of 
the  interior.  The  twenty-eight  drawings,  bearing 
the  motto,  “Laus,”  include  two  designs,  Italian 
and  Gothic,  to  the  same  plan.  The  library  and 
robing-room  form  the  central  group  between  the 
two  chief  courts.  The  sheriff’s  courts  are  placed 
up-stairs.  The  decorative  featvires  of  both  designs 
have  been  elaborately  studied.  And  Messre. 
Speakmau  and  Charleswortli’s  design,  “ Elegi,” 
dwells  in  our  recollection,  though  not  clearly 
enough  for  detailed  description,  as  one  of  the  very 
best  of  the  Italian  designs.  It  also  was  shown  in 
a good  set  of  drawings,  which  included  a capital 
view  of  the  middle  of  the  hall  or  promenade, 
under  the  dome,  with  the  entrances  to  the  courts. 
Mr.  Knightley’s  design  (“  K ”),  Italian,  likewise 
should  not  pass  unnamed.  Messrs.  Cawley  and 
Radford  (“II  Frogettista  ”)  evidently  paid  great 
attention  to  their  plan,  and  with  good  result; 
but  their  building,  externally,  was  designed  (with 
Ionic  portico)  on  the  scale  of  a small  vestry-hall, 
and  otherwise  belongs  to  the  psendo-classic  of 
foruier  days,  rather  than  to  the  better  school 
which  has  happily  grown  up. 

From  the  descriptions  we  have  given,  the  profes- 
sional reader  willprobablyhave  no  difficulty  in  sepa- 
rating tbe  designs  into  several  classes,  according  to 
the  general  jirinciple  adopted  in  the  planning. 
Thus  it  is  easy  to  notice  the  difference  between  the 
plans  which  we  have  engraved,  where  tbe  hall  is 
central  and  where  there  are  corridors  in  connection, 
forming  perhaps  the  sole  access  to  the  courts ; 
those  plans  where  the  hall  central,  and  two  courts, 
are  arranged  as  tho  figure  | | | |,  corridors 

round  the  courts  or  otherwise ; those  where  a 
wide  corridor,  hall,  or  promenade,  e.xlends  parallel 
with  the  front  of  the  buildiug,  tbe  courts  aud 
transverse  corridors  opening  from  it ; those  where 
a modification  of  the  same  principle  is  adopted — 
the  form  of  the  hall  on  plan  (with  narrow 
central  corridor  added,)  being  either  that  of  the 
figure  yj,  or  that  of  tlie  figure  J_,  disadvantage 
of  distance,  which  it  was  supposed  there  would 
be  between  the  courts,  being  got  over  in  some 
cases  very  ingeniously;  those  where  the  radiating 
principle  is  adopted;  and  those  where  the  entrance 
is  at  the  corner  of  the  ground,  aud  the  courts  are 
at  right-angles  to  oue  another.  Tliat  there  is 
another  question  as  to  three  distinct  entrances 
in  the  oue  front,  in  connection  with  the  wide 
corridor  or  promenade,  relatively  to  advantage 
of  one  entrance  of  ample  dimensions,  and  a 
central  hall,  has  been  perceived.  But  the  set- 
tlement of  the  questions  of  general  principle 
would  leave  many  of  the  points  atlecting  the  value 
of  plans  unsettled  ; for,  it  is  generally  an  error  to 
assmue,  as  some  competitors  seem  to  do  readily,- 
that  re-arrangement  of  offices  and  rooms  can  be 
made  “without  in  any  way  interfering  with  the 
general  arrangement  of  the;i^a».”  Plans  appear 
little  different  to  one  another  on  superficial  inspec- 
tion; which,  through  some  modification  of  a foot 
or  thereabouts,  in  corruloi-s  or  balls,  will  be  really 
essentinlly  difl'erent : the  relative  merits,  there- 
fore, are  not  to  be  a.scertained  without  elaborate 
estimate  both  of  accommoda'.iou  iu  the  details  of 
apartments  and  of  total  cost. 

We  have  now  brought  our  review  of  this  most 
interesting  collection  of  designs  to  a termination. 
We  have  done  no  full  measure  of  justice  : perhaps 
we  have  not  even  named  designs  which  would 
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have  deserved  to  be  meutiooed;  and  we  may  not 
have  been  able  to  apportion  our  notices  in.  length 
ill  exact  relation  with  the  merits  of  the  works 
that  we  have  mentioned.  We  began  by  repu- 
diating responsibility  to  remedy  the  errors  from 
ignorance,  and  the  haste  of  committees  in  matters 
in  which  as  well  labour  and  time,  as  expe- 
rience and  knowledge,  are  required.  At  double 
the  length,  we  should  not  have  got  to  the  point 
of  information  at  which  the  committee  in  this 
case  should  have  arrived  before  venturing  a judg- 
ment. Perhaps,  however,  we  have  succeeded  in 
giving  the  particulars  we  contemplated,  and  in 
affording  a body  of  hints  for  use  on  another  occa- 
sion when  assize  courts  have  to  be  designed. 


SIR  CHRISTOPHER  WREN  AND 
ST.  PAUL’S. 

Or  the  9th  inst.  Mr.  E.  I3:\rry  delivered  a 
lecture  at  the  Clapham  Atheammn  on  Wren  and 
his  Times.” 

Having  sketched  the  life  of  Wren,  be  quoted 
some  of  his  observations.  In  one  of  these,  speaking 
of  France,  Wren  says,  with  no  great  gallantry : — 

“ ‘ The  women,  as  they  make  here  the  language 
and  fashions,  and  meddle  with  politics  and  philo- 
sophy, so  they  sway  also  in  architecture : works  of 
filigree  and  little  knacks  arc  in  great  vogue,  hut 
building  ought  certainly  to  have  the  attribute  of 
eternal,  and  therefore  be  the  only  thing  incapable 
of  new  fashions.’  I am  not  sure  that  if  Wren 
could  now  walk  through  the  streets  of  London,  he 
would  consider  the  foregoing  remarks  applicable 
to  Paris  alone.  Certainly  he  would  find  that  new 
fashions  had  arisen,  and  that  many  of  his  dicta 
would  be  boldly  questioned.  We  have  but  lately 
heard  it  contended  that  as  all  our  present  brrild- 
iugs  (inchuliiig  Wren’s)  are  more  or  less  failures, 
a new  style  must  be  brought  to  bear,  and  a reform 
made  in  our  architecture  of  the  future.  However 
this  may  be,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that,  while  there  is 
no  disposition  to  resist  reform  because  it  is  ebauge, 
we  shall  hesitate  to  rush  upon  change  on  the 
chance  of  its  ultimately  proving  to  be  reform. 
The  greatest  architectural  difficulty  of  the  present 
day  is  probably  the  right  use  of  colour  in  mate- 
rials, and  otherwise.  We  have  been  so  long 
accustomed  to  the  dreary  reigu  of  churchwardens’ 
drab,  that  we  are  perhaps  disposed  to  be  preju- 
diced on  this  subject,  and  I should  therefore  be 
most  unwilling  to  deprecate  the  right  employment 
of  so  delightful  an  aid  to  architecture  as  colour 
properly  employed.  A glance,  however,  at  some 
recent  examples  must,  1 think,  convince  us  that 
on  this  subject  we  have  yet  much  to  learn,  and 
that  the  utmost  judgment  and  caiitlon  are  needed 
to  achieve  success.  If,  however,  any  real  advance 
in  art  can  be  shown  to  be  insured  by  this  or  other 
means,  let  us  not  hesitate  to  embrace  them ; hut  I 
think  we  should  demand  first  to  be  perfectly 
satisfied  that  we  are  in  the  right  path,  and  should 
ponder  long  before  giving  up  the  grand  works  of 
Inigo  Jones  and  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  if  in  ex- 
change we  are  only  to  have  some  of  those  curious 
structures  seemingly  so  fashionable  at  present, 
which,  seamed  with  streaks  and  blotted  with 
patches,  cause  us  to  speculate  on  the  probable 
effect  of  a petrified  chessboard  or  a harlequin  in 
stones.” 

After  referring  to  the  erection  of  St.  Paul’s, 
Mr.  Barry  made  some  observations  on  the  present 
use  of  the  huildiug.  He  said, — “ Howes’cr  we  may 
rejoice  to  sec  the  vast  cathedral  open  its  doors  to 
the  multitude,  we  must,  1 think,  feel  that  if  the 
evening  services  are  to  remain  as  a settled  institu- 
tion, and  not  a casual  excitement,  permanent  pro- 
vision of  suitable  and  dignified  fittings  should  be 
made  for  their  coutinuauce.  This  is  far  from 
being  the  case  at  present : the  means  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  authorities  have  been,  as  I have  said, 
very  limited,  and  the  aa’rangements  for  divine 
service  are  little  better  than  those  commonly  seen 
at  a travelling  circus,  and  are  almost  a disgrace  to 
the  cathedral.  Moreover,  the  choir  is  entirely  cut 
ofi'  by  the  screen,  with  the  organ  upon  it,  and  thus 
the  mere  incomplete  evening  service  appears  to 
monopolize  the  building.  I cannot  but  thuik  that 
our  cathedrals  ought  to  throw  open  their  portals 
to  all  comers,  aud  would  therefore  gladly  see 
arrangements  made  for  rendering  them  perma- 
nently available  for  large  congregations  to  attend 
all,  and  not  one  only  of  the  services  of  the  church. 
At  St.  Paul’s  there  would  seem  to  be  little  diffi- 
culty in  attaining  this  object.  The  dome  might, 
as  at  present,  shelter  the  main  body  of  the  congre- 
gation j the  screen  which  now  cuts  off  the  choir, 
might  be  removed,  and  the  choir  made  to  serve  as 
a suitable  and  dignified  chancel.  If  the  altar 
should  be  found  to  be  placed  too  far  east  for  con- 
venience, it  might  be  brought  nearer  the  dome. 


and  placed  under  a canopy,  or  against  a screen, 
and  the  space  behind  it  used  as  a chapel  for  daily 
service.  The  stall  and  seats  for  the  singers  might 
be  arranged  lengthwise  in  the  choir,  aud  the  pul- 
pit placed  in  a commanding  position  under  the 
dome.  I offer  these  suggestions  with  much  diffi- 
dence, but  I cannot  help  feeling  that  though  it  is 
most  desirable  to  fill  our  cathedrals,  it  is  far  from 
desirable  that  the  congregation  should  be  led,  by 
the  ritual  arrangements,  to  forget  that  the  place 
in  which  they  are  assembled,  is  still  a cathedral. 
And  I may  also  be  allowed  to  express  my  belief, 
that  if  the  authorities  would  put  forth  a careful 
and  well-considered  plan  for  carrying  out  some 
such  arrangement  as  I have  hastily  sketched  out, 
there  would  then  be  no  want  of  funds  to  effect 
their  object.” 

The  lecture  was  illustrated  by  several  diagrams 
of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  and  Wren’s  design  for 
laying  out  the  streets  of  Londoii  after  the  fire. 
After  the  lecture,  which  was  very  numerously 
attended,  Mr.  I’Anson,  who  was  in  the  chair,  made 
some  apposite  remarks,  in  the  course  of  which  he 
adverted  to  the  difficulties  which  there  bad  always 
been  in  realizing  such  a conception  as  that  of 
Wren,  most  desirable,  though  it  still  was,  to  amend 
evils  adverted  to  by  other  speakers,  but  observed 
that  London  really  was  not  inferior  to  the 
majority  of  foreign  cities— of  which  he  mentioned 
Genoa,  with  narrow  lanes,  hut  magnificent  build- 
ings, as  an  example. 


GOOD  COOKERY  A SOCIAL  WANT. 

The  waste  caused  by  bad  cooking  amongst  not 
only  the  labouring  classes  of  the  population,  but 
also  those  of  a better  condition,  is  enormous.  In 
thousands  of  instances  no  attempt  is  made  to  pre- 
pare variety  of  food,  and  yet  we  have  high  medical 
authority  for  the  fact,  that  if  attention  were  paid 
to  this  the  doctor  would  be  less  needed  than  is 
the  case  at  present.  In  thousands  of  instances  in 
the  metropolis  the  Sunday  dinner  consists  of  a 
baked  joint,  and  this  is  in  a great  measure  neces- 
sary in  consequence  of  the  improper  construction 
of  the  fire-places  of  the  dwelling-rooms  for  the 
purpose  of  cooking.  Notwithstanding,  with  a 
greater  amount  of  knowledge  in  this  respect, 
much  might  be  done  that  is  not  thought  of  at 
present ; and  the  same  amount  of  animal  food  might 
be  made  to  go  twice  as  far  by  skilful  manage- 
ment. We  are,  therefore,  glad  to  learn  that  a 
school  of  cookery  has  been  established  at  No.  90, 
Albany-street,  Regent’s-park,  under  the  patronage 
of  the  Countess  of  Ripon,  Lady  Colehrooke,  Mrs. 
Archibald  Tait  (the  wife  of  the  Bishop  of  London), 
Lady  Laura  Palmer,  Lady  Bridges,  Mrs.  C.  M. 
Lushington,  and  others.  To  this  establishment, 
ladies  becoming  subscribers  may  send  their  cooks 
for  lessons.  Cooking  for  the  sick  is  particularly 
attended  to.  No  doubt,  iu  an  institution  such  as 
this,  where  a number  of  females  can  be  taught 
not  only  the  art  of  cookery,  but  also  needlework 
and  habits  of  order,  neatness,  and  cleanliness, 
great  good  will  result;  and  we  trust  that  this 
iustitutioii  will  be  appreciated  by  the  class  it  is 
intended  to  benefit,  and  by  its  success  lead  to  the 
formation  of  similar  schools  else»vbere. 


WASTE  LANDS : CONVICT  LABOUR. 

As  enlightened  Europe  is  about  to  prove  the 
gigantic  progress  of  recent  civilization,  by  afflicting 
the  advance  guard  of  her  sons  of  the  Old  World 
with  all  the  antiquated  horrors  of  war,  I trouble 
you  with  a few  lines  on  Convict  Labour,  aud  a 
use  to  which  it  might  he  directed  in  helping  to 
diminish  the  risk  of  famine  in  Great  Britain. 

Who  that  has  bad  the  opportunity,  has  not 
noticed  the  listless  and  indolent  manner  in  which 
felons  almost  invariably  move  in  the  Government 
dockyards  ? Aud  who  can  he  surprised  at  their 
morbid  want  of  interest  and  energy  on  behalf  of 
their  country,  as  manifested  in  strenuous  exertion, 
to  oppose  the  accomplishment  of  an  object  which 
secures  them  no  advantage  ? Now  books  inform 
us  that  England  contains  no  less  than  5,397  square 
miles  of  wastes  capable  ofimprovement,  and  5,089 
square  miles  of  such  as  are  reported  to  he  in  this 
respect  inevitably  worthless ; and  both  these  asser- 
tions may  be  true,  when  viewed  by  the  light  of 
economical  practical  speculation,  fcfr  no  landholder 
in  his  senses  would  undertake  to  reclaim  any  large 
quantity.  But  can  you  believe  in  the  ultimate 
unprofitableness  of  the  greater  proportion  of  this 
immense  aggregate  of  fallow  and  barren  ground  ? 
Allow'  that  excess  of  some  particular  ingredient 
mars,  for  agricultural  purposes,  one  district  by  the 
preponderance  of  cold  clay, — others  by  that  of 
loose  gravel,  arid  sand,  compact  chalk,  or  bard 
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rock, — will  not  a due  combination  of  these  mine- 
rals produce  a rich  fertile  soil  ? — and  cannot  the 
excess  of  this  region  be  exchanged  for  that  of 
another,  so  that  the  wants  of  eac-h  to  a sufficient 
depth  may  be  supplied,  aud  the  desert  he  subli- 
mated into  a fruitful  field,  yielding  desert  to  the 
deserving?  Judiciously  drain  the  subsoil,  then 
transfer  some  of  the  surplus  sand  of  a selected 
locality,  to  mix  with  the  heavy  argillaceous  surface 
of  another,  and  vice  versa,  and  incorporatiug  with 
each  compost,  broken  chalk  or  calcined  rock,  and, 
as  soon  as  practicable,  manure,  either  liquid  or 
condensed,  from  city  seicers,  and  not  imported 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  our  antipodes. 

With  a proper  code  of  regulations,  and  efficient, 
yet  not  inconvenient  and  excessively  costly  mili- 
tary control,  the  expensive,  but,  as  far  as  manual 
, labour  is  now  concerned,  useless,  if  not,  by  the 
example  presented  to  the  paid  artizan,  of  per- 
mitted laziness,  positively  deleterious  criminals, 
might  in  many  cases  be  reclaimed ; and  whether 
7j«?H5er5  were  so  or  not,  each  might  be  made  to 
perform  valuable  and  lasting  service  to  Ids  species 
while  obtaining  the  capacity  to  appreciate  his 
legitimate  rights  aud  opportunity  to  enjoy  without 
abusing  his  liberty. 

Explain  to  everj'  individual  of  a certain  gang  of 
malefactors,  that  after  a fair  trial  of  his  desire  to 
reform,  as  exemplified  by  the  industry  displayed 
in  removing,  crushing,  mixing,  &c.  the  various 
earths,  and  bringing  a specified  extent  of  ground 
into  cultivation,  he  should  at  ouce  have  the  ban 
upon  him  reduced,  in  so  far  as  to  give  him,  under 
surveillance  for  a definite  time,  the  range  of  the 
convict  district,  with  liberty  to  dispose  of  the 
vegetable  grow'th  off  his  temporary  estate  till  the 
term  of  his  probation  should  be  accomplished, 
when  the  fi'eehold  plot  should  be  fully  resigned  to 
one  who  had  so  long  exhibited  the  wish  to  become 
a better  subject,  aud  to  approach  the  distinctiou 
conferred  upon  such  a one  in  the  recognition  of 
his  title  to  the  designation  of  civilian. 

Some  real  Inducement  to  forsake  the  path  of 
evil  would  thus  be  offered  to  his  consideration ; 
and  what  private  enterprise  will  not  venture 
to  attempt,  might  gradually,  but  surely,  he 
achieved,  with  little,  if  any,  augmentation  of  the 
public  expense. 

By  employing  criminals  somewhat  in  the  maimer 
indicated  above,  might  we  not,  in  some  degree, 
assist  to  render,  for  the  necessaries  of  life,  “ Tlie 
land  of  the  brave  and  the  free”  less  dependent 
upou  lukewarm  friends  and  open  enemies? 

L.  Bider. 


OUR  WORKHOUSES. 

The  terrible  revelations  made  by  the  mayor  of 
Cork,  respecting  the  treatment  of  paupers  in  that 
city,  gives  an  idea  of  the  loss  which  is  caused  by 
the  insufficiency  of  food,  and  other  bad  arrange- 
ments. A shameful  destruction  of  human  life  has 
taken  place : an  immense  per-centage  of  young 
children  liave  died ; aud  iu  those  who  have  passed 
through  the  struggle  of  early  days  few  were  left 
unattacked  by  scrofula  and  other  diseases  caused 
by  neglect.  Under  the  training  here,  scarcely  any 
of  those  unfortunates  will  be  able  to  fill  a useful 
position  in  life,  but  must  in  the  end  become 
paupers,  and  increase  pauperism.  If  the  children 
were  properly  brought  \ip,  instead  of  being  a con- 
stant source  of  expense,  they  would  add  to  the 
industry  and  wealth  of  the  country. 

We  have  before  remarked  upon  the  bleached 
countenances  and  vacant  expression  of  the  faces  of 
the  3'oung  inmates  of  the  metropolitan  workhouses, 
and  suggested  that  it  would  be  profitable  to  Im- 
prove the  diet  and  manner  of  treatment. 

In  the  report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Lunacy 
to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  notice  is  taken  of  the 
great  increase  of  lunatics  in  workhouses,  the 
number  having  risen  from  0,800  to  7,666,  between 
January,  1857,  and  Julj',  1858.  This  reportstates 
that  the  treatment  in  workhouses  is  so  repre- 
hensible as  to  exceed  belief, — not  ours. 

The  rules  in  force  to  check  disorderly  conduct 
in  common  paupers  are  most  improperly  extended 
to  the  insane,  who  are  in  effect  prisoners  in  thc»e 
“ bastilles  ” for  life,  incapable  of  asserting  their 
rights,  yet  amenable  to  as  much  punishment  as  if 
they  were  quite  sane.  Of  the  metropolitan  work- 
houses,  the  majority  are  of  great  size,  old,  badly- 
constructed,  and  situated  in  the  midst  of  dense 
populations.  The  same  statement  applies  to  the 
houses  in  large  provincial  towns.  The  deficiency 
of  the  means  of  accommodation  and  exercise  for 
lunatics  is  a source  of  infinite  evil.  These  facts  de- 
mand careful  consideration.  By  the  ill-manage- 
ment of  our  paupers  we  are  adding  to  one  of  our 
greatest  social  evils. 
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A NEW  MODE  OF  SHORING. 

INSTITUTION  OF  CIVIL  ENGINEERS  OF  IRELAND. 
At  a meeting  of  this  institution,  held  recently, 
Mr.  W.  Anderson  read  a paper  “ On  a New  Method 
>f  Shoring  adopted  in  removing  the  two  lower 
Stories  of  the  Royal  Bank,  Dublin.” 

After  describing  the  position  of  the  Royal  Bank,  the 
abject  of  the  alterations,  and  the  reasons  for  which  Mr. 
Charles  Geoghegan  was  appointed  architect,  the  paper 
jontmued  as  follows : — There  were  some  misgivings  as  to 
:he  wisdom  of  attempting  to  remove  the  lower  portion  of 
sight  walls,  to  do  which  it  would  be  necessary  to  support 
upwards  of  200  tons  at  an  elevation  of  40  feet  above  the 
basement  story,  and  the  author  believes  Mr.  Geoghegan 
himself  would  have  been  slow  to  propose  it  had  not  a 
uovcl  and  safe  means  presented  itself  to  his  mind. 

Exclusive  of  the  danger  and  unsightlines-sof  settlements 
almost  sure  to  result  if  it  were  attempted  to  support  masses 
so  rigid  and  friable  as  brick  walls  on  elastic  pillars  of  wood 
40  feet  long,  there  was  the  objection,  that  to  get  the  shores 
put  up  tlie  whole  of  the  ground  and  firstfloors  would  have 
to  be  removed,  and  the  walls  thereby  deprived  of  valuable 
lateral  support,  when  they  were  likely ;to  be  unduly  strained 
by  unavoidably  unequal  shoring.  The  expense,  also,  of 
providing  suitable  foundations  for  the  shores,  increased 
by  the  difticulty  of  getting  such  long  and  heavy  timber 
into  its  place,  would  have  been  very  great,  As  three  of 
the  main  beams  (A,  C,  D,  I’ig.  l)*  were  to  be  on  the  same 
evel,  rigidly  connected  by  means  of  bolts  and  rivets,  it 
was  very  desirable,  for  facility  of  manipulation,  to  have 
tltem  all  loose  in  the  walls  at  the  same  time.  Had  the 
system  of  timber  shores  been  adopted,  to  attempt  this 
would  have  been  very  hazardous,  if  not  impossible,  as 
the  multitude  of  supports  would  have  rendered  the 
lifting  and  placing  of  the  beams  very  intricate.  To  over- 
come these  objections,  Mr.  Geoghegan  determined  to 
make  the  lower  portion  of  the  walls,  which  he  ultimately 
wished  to  remove,  serve  as  temporary  pillars  to  support 
the  upper  parts  he  wished  to  retain,  by  interposing  frames 
of  iron  or  wood,  through  which  the  beams  could  be 
passed . He  accordingly  explained  his  views  to  the  author, 
and  intrusted  him  with  the  construction  of  the  shoring 
frame,  which  it  is  thought  is  a new  feature  in  the  art  of 
building.  Exclusive  of  bolts,  .the  ftame  is  composed  of 
four  pieces,  viz.  the  top  and  bottom,  which  act  the  part 
of  short  beams,  and  the  two  sides  intended  to  carry  the 
load  as  pillars.  These  maybe  of  variable  dimensions,  to 
suit  the  depth  of  beam  and  thickness  of  walls  or  load  to 
fcs  supported;  they  are  fitted  together  to  make  a truly 
rectangular  frame,  and  held  in  position  by  means  of  bolts. 
The  top  and  bottom  are  made  cellular,  with  the  outer 
walls  thinner  than  the  inner  ones,  in  order  to  approxU 
mate,  as  much  as  possible,  to  the  form  of  greatest  strength, 
which  would  be  a series  of  beams  laid  side  by  side 
^ T ■■  T " T : The  vertical  pieces  are  composed 
of  plates,  stitfeiied  by  deep  ribs,  to  obtain  rigidity  with 
lightness,  and  are  provided  with  holes  near  the  bottom, 
through  which  a rod  maybe  passed  to  carry  a metal  roller 
for  the  beams  to  run  on  when  being  pushed  into  its  place. 
As  the  frames  had  to  be  put  up  in  inconvenient  places,  it 
was  a great  object  to  keep  the  several  parts  as  light  as 
possible  in  order  that  three  or  four  men  might  move;  them 
with  ease  without  having  recourse  to  tackle.  There  are 
two  principal  conditions  under  which  beams  may  require 
to  be  placed  under  walls ; — 

1st.  There  may  be  room  enough  to  admit  the  beam 
being  launched  into  its  place,  end  on. 

2nd.  The  wall  may  be  so  situated  that  the  beam  can 
only  be  put  in  sideways  j or  there  may  be  a combination 
of  the  two  cases,  when  there  may  be  room  to  launch  the 
beam  half  way,  provided  the  previous  half  can  be  got  in 
Bideways.  The  one  case  requires  a difterent  form  of  frame 
from  the  other,  as  will  now  be  explained.  Beam  D (fig.  1), 
supporting  two  heavy  chimncy-stacks,  is  an  illustration  of 
the  first  case.  There  being  plenty  of  room  in  the  court- 
yard to  lift  the  beam  to  its  proper  level,  clear  of  all  the 
houses,  the  following  preparations  were  made ; — Two 
holes  were  broken  through  each  of  the  two  chimney- 
■stacks  •,  and  a good  bed  having  been  formed  in  each  at  the 
proper  level,  four  frames  were  placed  in  them,  and  one 
smaller  one  was  similarly  introduced  mto  the  intermediate 
walls.  When  all  the  frames  had  been  carefully  arranged 
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in  line,  folding  wedges  of  good  dry  oak  were  driven  be- 
tween the  tops  of  the  frame  and  the  superincumbent 
walls,  till  the  weight  of  the  latter  was  made  to  rest  entirely 
upon  the  frames.  The  portion  of  the  wall  and  chimney- 
stacks  between  the  frames  was  then  removed;  and  the 
beam,  having  been  hoisted  on  tall  shearlegs  in  the  court- 
yard to  the  proper  level,  was  launched  safely  into  its 
place  through  the  frames. 

Beam  A (fig.  1),  supporting  the  back  wall,  affords  an 
example  of  the  second  case.  The  quoin  of  the  adjoining 
house  would  not  allow  the  be.am  to  be  hoisted  sufficiently 
far  back  to  pass  it  through  frames  similar  to  those  used 
with  beam  D ; it  was,  therefore,  hoisted  diagonally  along- 
side the  wall  till  its  end  entered  a doorway  in  tlie  bow 
projection,  which  allowed  it  to  go  far  enough  forward  to 
clear  the  quoin,  when  raised  to  a level  and  placed  at  the 
proper  height  parallel  to  its  permanent  position,  and  in 
which  it  was  temporarily  secured.  Two  frames  ittg.  2), 
made  to  project  its  own  width  on  one  side  of  the  wall, 
were  inserted  into  holes  which  had  previously  been  cut  in 
the  brickwork,  and  bolted  together  so  as  to  include  the 
beam  within  themselves.  The  weight  of  tlie  walls  was 
transferred  to  the  frames,  and  the  masonry  between  tliem 
cut  away  as  before,  and  the  beam  moved  in,  first  sideways, 
till  fairly  under  the  wall,  and  then  launched  forward 
tlirough  two  more  frames  into  its  permanent  position. 

Beam  C (Fig.  1).  was  got  into  the  house  with  great  diffi- 
culty on  account  of  its  length,  was  laid  on  the  first  floor 
alongside  the  wall  it  was  intended  to  support,  and  raised 
thence  to  its  proper  height,  where  it  was  temporarily  held, 
while  four  frames  were  put  round  it  and  secured  in  the 
walls  as  already  described : the  intermediate  masonry 
having  been  cut  away,  the  beam  was  moved  sideways 
into  its  place  under  the  wall.  At  this  stage  of  the  pro- 
ceedings the  three  main  walls,  being  completely  cut 
through,  were  supported  only  on  thirteen  frames,  in 
which  the  beams  were  lying  loose  ; the  latter  were  care 
fully  fitted  to  each  other,  and  firmly  secured  by  means  of 
bolts  and  rivets,  after  which  the  whole  mass  of  wrought 
iron— weighing  134  tons~was  adjusted  to  its  exact 
position  vertically  and  horizontally.  Chases  were  now 
cut  in  the  lower  walls  to  admit  the  columns,  which 
having  been  carefully  erected,  the  weight  of  the  walls  on 
the  frames  was  transferred  to  the  beams  by  driving  folding 
wedges  between  the  top  pieces  of  the  former  and  the 
upper  flange  of  the  latter,  to  cause  the  beams  to  deflect  to  ; 
their  full  extent  previous  to  underpinning  between  the 
frames  in  brick  and  cement.  When  all  was  ready,  the 
wedges  over  the  frames  were  cautiously  slackened,  and 
the  entire  weight  of  the  building  allowed  to  come  upon 
the  beams  and  columns.  The  frames  were  retained  in 
position  for  a few  days,  during  which  the  behaviour  of  the 
columns  and  foundations  was  carefully  watched;  and  as 
no  signs  of  yielding  were  detected,  the  frames  were 
released,  the  bolts  connecting  their  several  parts  were 
withdrawn,  they  themselves  removed  in  pieces,  and  the 
gaps  occupied  by  their  upper  portions  made  good  in  brick 
and  cement.  The  actual  cost  of  successfully  shoring  up 
the  eight  walls  in  the  manner  described  was  62f.  The 
builder’s  estimates  for  the  same  operation,  without  any 
allowance  for  the  great  riskrun,  was  from  KiSf.to  I80i. — 
being  a saving  of  at  least  lOfii.  in  favour  of  frame  system, 
not  counting  tlie  gain  in  time,  security,  and  convenience. 
The  urgent  necessity  of  completing  the  work  as  quickly 
as  possible,  induced  the  builder  to  use  more  frames  than 
were  absolutely  necessary ; had  there  been  no  occasion  to 
shore  so  many  walls  simultaneously,  thework  could  have 
been  done  for  42/.  or  one- fourth  the  lowest  estimate  quoted 
above. 

A detailed  account  was  given  of  the  weight,  strength, 
deflection  under  test,  and  cost  of  erection  of  the  wrought 
iron  beams  used.  The  columns  which  were  of  the  unusual 
length  of  26  feet,  and  only  12  inches  diameter,  were 
minutely  describe^  especially  as  regarded  the  precau- 
tions adopted  to  ensure  a uniform  thickness  of  metal. 
The  whole  of  the  iron  work  had  been  designed  by  the 
author,  and  executed  by  Messrs.  Courtney,  Stephens,  and 
Co.  of  Dublin,  before  leaving  whose  works  tlie  beams 
were  all  tested , in  presence  of  the  architect  or  one  of  his 
assistants.  The  liberality  of  the  directors  was  applauded 
for  encouraging  their  architect  to  carry  out  a new  .system 
of  shoring,  which  has  turned  out  so  much  to  the  public 
advantage ; and  great  praise  was  given  to  Messrs.  Crowe 
and  Sons,  the  contractors  for  the  work,  to  whose  zeal 
and  intelligence  the  success  of  the  operations  was  in  a 
great  measure  due.  In  a discussion  which  ensued,  mem- 
bers expressed  their  satisfaction  in  the  simplicity  and 
usefulness  of  Mr.  Geoghegan’s  invention. 


FREAKS  AND  ODDITIES  IN  BUILDINGS. 

The  works  of  maa  will  ever  bear  some  mark  of 
the  weakness  and  the  corruption  of  his  nature. 
Among  bis  productions  is  architecture,  an  art 
which  is  ranked  among  the  fine  arts,  but  which 
belongs  most  essentially  to  the  exact  sciences, 
because  it  is  subordinate  to  geometric  rules  and 
calculations.  It  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  one 
of  the  most  sublime  of  the  arts.  Like  other  beau- 
tiful things  its  fate  has  been  much  abused.  It 
has  been  a means  of  developing  the  conceptions, 
the  skill,  and  the  energy  of  some  of  the  most 
eminent  men ; but,  on  the  other  hand,  at  revo- 
lutionary periods,  when  the  taste  of  a nation  has 
been  completely  vitiated,  and  when  to  the  love  of 
the  impure  and  the  distorted  has  been  added  the 
love  of  the  glaring  and  the  gaudy,  the  useful 
and  the  ennobling  influence  of  architecture  has 
been  dead,  the  appreciative  powers  of  the  human 
mind  have  been  diverted  from  their  natural  bias. 
The  qualifications  required  of  the  architect  for 
excelling  in  that  which  is  so  beautiful  as  an  art, 
and  so  difficult  as  a science,  arc  very  numerous, 
and  require  a long  life  of  labour  to  attam  them  ; 
but  they  make  the  profession  valuable  to  himself, 
to  Government,  and  to  his  country,  or  the  land  in 
which  he  sojourns.  They  teach  him  the  necessity 
of  arriving  at  a high  degree  of  perfection  in  many 
things  j the  necessity  of  beginning  and  continuing 
his  career  under  a high  standard  of  virtue  and  of 
merit ; of  considering  it  a misery  and  a privation 
to  be  by  any  cause  carried  away  from  the  object 
of  his  ambition,  or  some  beautiful  design  that  is 
absorbing  bis  faculties,  and  for  which  he  is  strug- 
gling to  attain  a great  prize,  or  an  order  for  its 
execution.  He  will  also  be  cautious  of  receiving 
that  praise  which  often  raises  us  in  presumption 
to  an  undue  height  above  our  real  selves,  in  per- 
suading us  that  we  are  already  above  others ; and 
keeps  us  in  a vicious  mediocrity,  which  prevents 
us  from  arriving  at  perfection.  Perhaps  the  num- 
ber of  faults  tliat  an  architect  has  to  avoid  are 
greater  than  that  of  the  qualities  which  are  neces- 
sary to  him.  But  for  this  reason  the  possession 
of  the  latter  ai’O  essential  to  keep  clear  of  fulling 
into  the  former.  The  best  buildings  in  the  world 
are  not  without  faults : they  show,  however  ex- 
cellent, that  those  who  designed  and  reared  them, 
are  but  inenj  and  though  the  solidity  of  their 
constructions,  their  fitness  to  the  ends  for  which 
they  were  planned  and  designed,  although  the 
loveliness  and  agreeableness  with  which  they  are 
embellished,  are  irreproachable;  yet  their  beauties 
do  not  excuse  the  omissions  or  the  neglect  of  certain, 
parts,  as  equal  attention  should  be  given*  to  each 
part  as  well  as  to  the  whole.  They  only  palliate 
them.  AVe  tiirow  a veil  over  the  small  imperfections 
that  mar  a little,  but  which  cannot  efface  superior 
excellence  and  higher  qualities.  Such  buildings  are 
praised  and  imitated  in  spite  of  them.  They 
become  the  type  on  which  others  are  modelled  : it 
is  idle  to  prove  they  are  faults  when  we  are  struck 
with  their  general  beauty;  for  some  may  be  very 
dull,  and  make  no  impression  in  their  favour,  no 
sentiment  or  sensation  of  pleasure,  and  yet  be 
unerringly  correct.  Beauty  sometimes  appears 
where  even  order  is  transgressed,  and  is  wanting 
in  works  perfectly  regular.  But  a certain  negU- 
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gence  is  one  of  tlie  things  that  pertain  to  genius: 
it  may  be  its  -weakness,  but  it  is  one  of  the  orna- 
ments of  style,  one  of  its  modes  of  producing 
etfects  which  seem  the  results  of  enchantment. 
Marmontel  says,  that  the  three  distinctive  quali- 
ties of  beauty  are  force,  riches,  and  intelligence. 
WTiat  has  tended  so  much  to  the  perversion  of 
taste  in  architecture,  and,  consequently,  the  with- 
drawing of  its  influence  upon  the  public  mind,  has 
been  the  folly  and  assumption  of  architects  and 
artists  substituting  themselves  to  the  public, 
deciding  in  its  place  and  in  its  name,  and  reason- 
incr,  as  if  with  the  power  of  oracles  and  tribunals, 
npon  tbe  impressions  that  the  mind  of  another 
ought  to  experience.  The  obstacle  that  this  pre- 
sented to  the  improvement  and  progress  of  art  and 
the  increased  interest  taken  in  everything  concern- 
ing it,  was  happily  overcome  by  the  invention  of 
printing, — that  boon  to  modem  tiroes,  which, 
perpetuated  ideas  of  the  past,  the  present,  and 
the  future,  -n’hich  scattered  knowledge,  and 
■which  condensed  it,  which  made  people  edu- 
cate themselves,  which  led  to  the  fonnation 
of  libraries,  which  popularised  thought,  and 
multiplied  the  means  of  instruction.  Ihiblic 
criticism  may  be  often  a lever  to  the  art,  a bridle 
npon  its  departures,  a lamp  to  light  the  in'iuiring 
student ; but  tbe  most  enlightened  criticism 
docs  not  exist,  and  never  existed  till  a long 
time  after  good  works  have  been  produced, 
upon  which  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the 
estimation  In  which  their  qualities  .should  he 
valued,  and  which,  after  all,  guide,  instruct,  and 
inform  it.  It  is  known  that  it  sometimes  evinces 
no  gratitude  nr  recc^nitlon  of  the  works  to  whuh 
she  is  indebted,  and  from  which  she  has  l)or- 
rowed.  Criticism  has  always  been  imperfect, 
and  -would  remain  so  until  some  great  geniuses, 
ora  great  school  of  art,  have  shown  something 
on  which  it  can  form  and  assimilate  its  mind  and 
its  judgment  to  works  of  art,  and  on  what  they 
depend  for  the  effects  they  proiluce.  yuch  men, 
themselves  admirable  critics,  and  such  a school 
allowed  to  be  authorities  and  masters,  are  the 
reformers  of  thrir  age  : they  have  only  the  time 
to  imagine  and  to  create  what  are  the  materials 
of  taste  for  the  judgment  to  exercise  itself  uponj 
and  critics,  out  of  the  field  and  tlieatre  of  art,  per- 
haps at  first  feel  astonishment  at  the  new  crea- 
tions wliieli  make  such  a sensation  in  the  world,  and 
witli  difficulty  know  how  to  admire  them  when 
they  do  not  envy  them,  and  certainly  when  they 
cannot  rival  them. 

The  writer  of  this  article  will  yield  to  no  one  in 
his  admiration  for  the  real  beauties  and  perfec- 
tions of  architecture,  of  faultless  building,  although 
it  is  now  his  intention  to  dwell  chiefly  on  examples 
that  have  principally  come  under  his  observation 
of  edifices  ami  constructions  on  quite  the  reverse  of 
gootl  principles,  and  diametrically  opposed  to  all . 
the  laws,  the  prescription.^,  the  maxims,  and  the  ' 
rules  of  taste  and  of  common  sense. 

First,  of  columns  — those  noble  and  u.seful 
features  of  architecture — those  strong  but  simple 
objects  which  make  its  sublimity.  The  ancient 
and  modern  poets,  in  their  episodes,  omit  not  to 
describe  in  their  lofty  rhyme  the  grand  effect  of 
the  columnar  structures  and  their  sumptuous  de- 
coration, within  and  without  the  palaces,  on  some 
lofty  eminence,  of  the  brave  of  the  heroic  age, 
or  tbe  proud  and  valiant  knights  of  the  baronial 
age.  And  whoever  has  beheld  in  the  seas  vast 
prtrifactions  rising  from  its  waters,  formed  by  the 
hand  of  nature  into  a series  of  gigantic  columns, 
grouped  together  with  n firmness  which  no  force 
can  sunder,  and  wntche<l  the  surging  waves  in 
majestic  but  terrible  forms  around  its  immovable 
base, — has  been  awed  by  tbe  idea  of  the  sublimity 
that  such  a pile  in  such  a situation  convoyed  : not 
unsimilar,  though  in  a much  less  degree,  is  the 
effect  that  is  produced  on  the  mind  and  on  the 
heart  by  the  contemplation  of  a vast  number  of 
beautiful  columns,  in  symmetrical  order,  in  a 
building  raised  by  human  hands,  and  imposing  by 
them,  and  by  the  masses  that  it  admits  in  its 
combinations.  Look  at  the  temples  of  the  ancient 
Greeks,  with  the  long,  luminous,  and  shadowy  per- 
spective of  their  peri.stylos  : look  at  those  leading 
ornaments,  with  their  nicely-measured  Hues  and 
graceful  flow  of  curves  wrought  into  such  elegance 
by  them  out  of  the  glowing  marble  of  Fentelicus  : 
look  at  them,  singly  or  coupled,  encircling  with 
their  rich  zone  the  base  of  elevated  domes,  and 
serving  as  buttresses  to  these  domes.  The  dome 
of  St.  Peter’s,  or  St.  Paul’.s,  or  that  nf  the  eliiirch 
of  St.  Genevieve,  or  of  the  Invalides, — look  at 
these,  and  it  is  only  to  admit  that  architecture 
owes  much  to  the  right  and  just  use  of  these  ' 
noble  ornaments.  It  is  tbe  wise  comhination  of 
lines  artistically  composed,  and  placed  so  as  effec- 
tually to  support  a superincumbent  mass;  it  is  ■ 


tbe  graduated  swell  or  diminution  of  the  shaft  of 
this  member;  it  is  the  proportion  and  the  execu- 
tion wliich  the  enlightened  pupils  of  an  Ictinus, 
a Pliidia.5,  or  a Callimachus  have  given  to  it 
which  constitutes  its  beauty  and  its  claim  to  our 
admiration.  The  temple  which  they  girthed 
and  fortified  was  as  a shrine  of  simplicity.  See 
the  small  circular  temple  of  Testa  at  Rome, 
once  surrounded  with  columns,  or  that  of  the 
Sibyl  on  a rock,  at  Tivoli.*  How  beautiful  they 
must  have  been  in  the  days  the  priests  offered 
sacrifice  there  ! — the  spot  near  to  which  Horace 
bad  his  farm  — the  valley  and  the  country 
which  are  a paradise  for  poets  and  artists ! 
The  few  examples  cited,  out  of  love  for  the 
columns  that  adorn  them,  are  works  of  archi- 
tecture that  defy  censure,  and  put  criti- 
cism to  silence.  Yet,  notwithstanding  this, 
and  that  the  column  wants  no  commendation,  and 
that  to  alter  any  part  thereof  which  concurs  to  its 
perfection  is  a kind  of  desecration;  its  employ- 
ment in  different  edifices  has  been  sadly  abused  by 
modern  architects,  and  to  such  a degree  and  such 
an  extent  that  the  spoilers  might  he  supposed  to 
have  taken  a malignant  pleasure  in  depriving  it 
of  its  superlative  qualities — those  qualities  which, 
in  despair,  they  must  only  copy  or  modify  with 
the  greatest  caution  and  scruple.  It  has  been 
despoiled  of  its  fair  proportions.  Of  course  the 
ancient  depended  upon  the  column,  and  tbe  office 
assigned  to  every  other  part  fur  exercising  upon  the 
souls  of  observers  that  influence  and  that  emotion 
which  wore  irresistible  when  regarded  in  relation 
to  the  entire  whole.  The  secret  or  the  cause  of 
the  exact  strength,  and  of  its  striking  beauty,  of 
tbe  surface  even  which  the  rays  of  a brilliant 
sun  magically  illumined;  the  harmonious  arrange- 
ment  of  the  moulding  and  of  its  base,  and  the 
expression  of  its  capital ; all  these  have  boon  taken 
away  to  gratify  individual  tastes  and  idiosyncrasies. 
It  has  been  distorted  in  the  bauds  of  men  who 
were  • only  artists  of  discord,  of  whom  it  was  not 
worthy : it  has  been  used  for  secondary  and  for 
other  purposes  than  those  for  which  it  was  in- 
tended, and  a great  deal  of  art  has  been  thrown 
into  chaos  and  confusion  in  consequenco.  In 
architecture,  ns  in  morals,  honesty  is  the  best 
policy.  If,  as  tbe  poet  Pope  says, 

“All  honest  man's  the  noblest  work  of  Gcd," 
a man  should  make  his  work  possess  that  same 
noble  quality  to  which  h:s  nature  ought  to  aspire. 
It  is  futile  in  art  to  try  to  surpass  a work  of 
matchless  genius.  It  is  only  to  ape,  to  imitate 
servilely,  or  to  caricature  it.  Perhaps  the  French 
architects  are  addicted  as  much  as  those  of  any 
other  nation  to  the  hors-de-propos  treatment  of  the 
columns  in  their  buildings.  Owing  to  this  the 
beautiful  architecture  of  some  of  their  public 
buildings  or  hotels  suffers.  They  are  in  the  habit 
of  intersecting  and  banding  them  by  flat  horizon- 
I tal  stones  or  vermiculated  stones,  at  certain  dis- 
j tances,  or  rusticating  them,  as  if  to  break  the 
monotony  of  their  height,  or  as  if  what  was  strong 
[ enough  might  still  be  made  stronger ; but  the 
true  expression  and  signification  of  this  member, 
which  is  beautiful  and  perfect  because  it  is  just 
I and  founded  in  truth,  is  thereby  entirely  destroyed. 

, The  ancients  knew,  and  existing  mins  prove,  that 
' after  i.ice  calculations  they  were  fully  able  to 
' perform  the  office  assigned  to  them,  without  any 
such  addition,  and  especially  such  a one  as  is  no 
improvement.  Tbe  French  are  likewise  accustomed 
to  cable  or  fill  up,  about  five  feet  high,  from  the 
' top  of  the  base  of  the  column,  its  elegant  flutes — 
elegant  as  the  well-arranged  or  natural  folds  of 
drapery  on  a statue.  Can  any  one  divine  their 
reason  for  doing  this  ? Is  it  to  gratify  the  avidity 
of  the  public  for  novelties  ? Is  it  to  satisfy  the 
' love  of  contrasts  ? Is  it  to  astonish  them  by  extra- 
[ ordinary  combinations  ? Ls  it  to  make  some 
illusion  by  the  assistance  of  decorations?  or  is  it 
done  for  producing  in  a given  space  a little  more 
light  and  shade  ? We  think  that  if  the  party  or 
parties  in  question  were  asked  the  intention  and 
, the  motive  of  it,  tliey  would  be  at  a loss  to  ex])laiii, 
I or  their  pretext  would  be  very  fallacious.  What 
I i.s  done  certainly  destroys  the  original  effect,  and 
shows  that  the  true  sublimity  cannot  be  reached 
without  simplicity.  There  should  not  only  be  in 
buildings  a good  reason  for  everything,  but  the 
grounds  of  it  should  be  evident,  and  require  no 

• Soufflot,  the  architect  of  the  church  of  St.  Genevieve, 
Parts,  was  the  first  architect  known  who  gave  to  the 
worM  details  and  measures  of  the  rounrl  temple  at 
Tivoli,  and  that  at  Pcestum.  Tltcy  were  most  careliilly 
measured  and  drawn  by  him.  Dumciit,  architect  to  the 
kmg  in  1764,  and  Soufflot,  were  to  the  French  what 
Kevett  and  the  Athenian  Stuart  were  to  the  English. 
Dumont  constructed  the  theatre  of  St.  Carlo  at  Naples, 
theatres  at  Rome,  Turin,  Milan,  Pari-<,  and  other  citie-*, 
ntnl  published  all  of  these  in  a folio  under  the  title  of 
“ Rccuel!  de  plusieurs  Parties  d’Arcliitcctore  dc  different 
Maltres.’’ 


interpreter.  We  do  not  contemplate  buildings 
with  the  expectation  of  having  to  solve  problems. 
The  public  is  satisfied  only_with  successful  results : . 
it  does  not  trouble  itself  either  about  iutentions 
or  tbe  difficulties  the  architect  has  had  to  over- 
come. An  architect,  whose  practice  consisted  more- 
in  the  breach  than  in  the  observance  of  rules  and 
precedents,  once  put  before  the  entrance-door  of  a 
house  in  London  a quarter-circle  portico,  with  only- 
one  solitary  column  supporting  the  entablature, 
with  tiny  consoles  at  the  tw-o  ends,  abutting  ] 
against  the  wall  in  lieu  of  pilasters.  One  column 
only  conveyed  the  idea  of  weakness ; and  weakness  . 
of  whatever  nature,  excites  pity,  and  is  always- 
dangcrous  and  treacherous.  It  is  lamentable  j 
when  common  sense  and  ordinary  observation  are 
able  to  detect  the  vices  and  the  falsifications  in  a 
building, and  discover  its  frauds; — we  say  lament- 
able, because  it  is  a proof  that  there  is  empiricism 
in  every  trade  and  profession,  not  by  any  means 
excluding  architecture ; and  that  tbe  public  are 
judges,  and  sometimes  as  good  judges  as  artists 
themselves.  They  see  an  attempt,  but  not  a 
deed;  they  see  owing  to  neglect,  to  indifference, 
to  scamping,  to  omission,  or  false  economy  .and 
mean  spirit,  a failure,  where  a little  more  outlay,  a 
little  more  consideration,  a little  more  love  and 
labour  well  bestowed  on  the  -work  crude  and  un-- 
finished,  would  have  supplied  the  deficiency,  and 
actuated  the  individual  by  better  motives.  It  is 
as  bad  as  “spoiling  tbe  ship  for  a ha’p'orth  of 
tar.”  Chambray  says,  with  truth  : “ The  order 
Caryatides  first  produced  in  a period  of  decline  of 
art,  ami  first,  perhaps,  introduced  upon  the- 
degeneration  of  the  Ionic  order,  in  wliich  womoiv  . 
arc  represented,  where  delicacy  does  not  cor- 
respond to  the  weight  of  the  burthen  with  wliich 
they  are  charged,  gaverise  to  all  extravagances.” 
Any  ornaments  from  the  ridiculous  ideas  anil 
associations  they  give  rise  to,  and  from  their 
want  of  just  and  appropriate  position,  become- 
signs  of  n weak  mind,  of  passions  predominating 
over  reason,  and  of  a degraded  taste. 

Whatever  is  not  justified,  whatever  cannot  be- 
accounted  fur,  aud  whatever  is  not  in  the  nature- 
of  things,  or  does  not  serve  a useful  end,  is  not 
beautiful.  The  dome  and  its  basement,  at  the- 
Institufce  in  Paris,  are  too  large,  and  out  of  all 
proportion  to  tbe  portico  and  rest  of  the  building- 
beneath;  and  on  tbe  roof  of  this  old  buUding  are- 
false  chimneys,  intended  for  ornaments,  called 
“ cassolettes,”  out  of  which  no  smoke  is  ever  seen 
to  come,  but  some  fiames  in  stone  are  substituted, 
for  the  real.  The  small  and  mean  towers  on  the 
top  of  our  National  Gallery,  the  work  of  T’ilkins, 
of  Cambridge,  have  been  called  “pepper-boxes,”  a 
nickname  which  your  readers  will  agree  is  a 
' deserved  stigma,  and  no  detraction  from  the  cha- 
racter of  that  uninteresting  edifice.  In  many 
ancient  churches  and  cathedr.als,  the  wood-carv- 
ings of  the  stalls  of  the  choir  are  not  all  of  them 
choice  in  their  subjects;  hut  it  is  well  known  that 
in  tbe  Middle  Ages,  and  in  superstitious  times,, 
the  sculptors  and  stone-carvers  represented  good 
and  evil  spirits,  demons  and  angels,  personifica- 
tions of  good  and  evil;  that  they  ridiculed  the 
priests,  who  might  have  been  patterns  of  morality 
and  virtue,  and  yet  were  discovered  once  or  twice 
erring ; that  they  caricatured  some  odd  cha- 
racters in  their  own  craft.  To  the  antiquary  and 
to  the  historian  they  supply  materials  as  to  man- 
ners, costume,  instruments  used,  and  even  from 
these  in  some  respects  objectionable  carvings,  we  , 
may  learn  something,  and  find  that  “ there  is 
some  soul  of  goodness  in  things  evil.”  They  are 
generally  out  of  sight,  beneath  the  seats  of  the 
choristers,  and  are  shown  by  the  sacristan  only  to 
the  curious  eye  of  anyone  requesting  to  see  them. 
There  are  some  very  remarkable  ones  in  England’s 
catliedraks,  and  particularly  in  Rheims  cathedral- 
Victor  Calliat  says  that  “ the  stalls  in  the  cathe- 
dral of  Poictiers  are  the  most  ancient  known  in 
France  : they  date  from  the  first-half  of  the  thir- 
teenth century;  and,  according  to  the  general 
custom  in  great  churches,  they  are  disposed  upon 
two  floors — an  upper  and  lower.  Tlicir  ornament 
is  simple  and  severe,  contrasted  with  that  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  stalls  of  the  end  of  the  Gothic 
period,  which  ordinarily  present  a prodigious  pro- 
fusion and  richness,  joined  to  tbe  most  admirable 
skill.”*  We  have  remarked,  in  some  of  the 
churches  of  London,  and  in  some  village  churches#.  | 
escutcheons  and  heraldic  badges,  and  inscriptions  ' 
on  monuments  of  exaggerated  or  equivocal  praise, 
which  reflect  more  the  vanity  of  the  living  than 
the  virtues  of  the  dead.  Simple  and  unos- 
tentatious with  a brief  epitaph,  as — “ Peace  to 
his  ashes/’ — should  be  the  trophy  raised  to  the 
memory  of  the  dead.  In  St.  Martin’s  Church, 


* “ Encyclopcdie  de  TArchitecture.”  Paris. 
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by  Gibbs,  you  see  what  is  too  glai’iiig  and  what 
is  out  of  its  place  because  it  is  a civic  emblem, 
the  national  arms  glittering  in  burnished  glory 
over  the  arch  at  the  cast  end:  you  see  what 
the  child  is  taught  to  say,  “ the  lion  and  the 
unicorn  lighting  for  the  crown.”  Now  this  would 
be  very  well  in  a hall  of  justice  in  the  Mansion 
House  or  in  Guildhall,  but  it  is  out  of  place  here  : 
it  would  be  much  better  to  have  placed,  or  to  re- 
place now  the  unfit  object  %s'ith,  a glory,  a cross, 
or  the  head  of  our  Saviour.  It  is  lamentable  to 
see  the  best  and  the  most  beautiful  things  going 
to  ruin  and  changed  into  very  different  purposes 
from  those  which  were  witnessed  in  their  palmy 
days;  to  see  air  EUhara  Hall,  Kent,  now  a barn 
or  a granary.  Many  more  instances  might  be 
adduced.  TheFrcucli  have,  perhaps,  done  more  than 
any  other  nation  to  restore  their  ancient  edifices 
— those  rich  legacies  and  heir-looms  of  art ; and 
one  single  man  (Lenoir)  stands  out  amongst  them 
prominent  for  his  labours  in  this.*  His  country- 
men and  posterity  will  owe  him  eternal  obliga- 
tions for  preserving  so  many  historical  monuments 
which,  in  periods  of  revolutions,  would,  but  for 
such  exertions,  have  been  buried,  mutilated,  or 
entirely  destroyed.  As  there  often  is  a striking 
intermixture  of  beauties  and  defects  in  the  same 
edifice,  it  is  almost  unavoidable  the  writer  giving 
to  this  article  a similar  medley.  He  finds  bis 
ideas  waving  to  and  fro, 

“ From  grave  to  gay,  from  livdy  to  severe.”— Pope. 
Next,  all  buildings,  public  or  private,  should  be 
fire-proof.  It  is  a great  folly  to  build  any  sort  of 
habitation  without  fire-escapes,  a rope-ladder 
rolled  up,  or  one  like  that  xiscd  by  the  firemen 
to-day,  let  down  from  the  windows  to  the  street : 
easy  modes  of  exit  in  the  ceiling  or  in  the  roof  to 
the  lead  or  slates  should  be  provided  in  the  event 
of  fire.  It  is  shocking  where  self-preservation  has 
not  even  been  cared  for  or  studied  in  a dwelling. 
An  Invalid  unable  to  bear  the  Iciust  noise  outside 
•his  house,  or  with  weak  vision,  and  requiring 
a dim  or  borrowed  light  within,  but  objecting  to 
revolving  shutters  or  double  windows,  might  have 
the  exits  be  complains  of  obviated  by  the  plan  of 
bis  domicile  consisting  of  a square  within  a square 
built  of  unequal  proportion;  tlic  outer  walls  and 
inner  partitions  panelled,  forming  between  them 
•a  passage  of  4 feet  width  all  round,  the  latter 
with  glass  deriving  light  for  the  rooms  from  the 
external  windows;  and  both  supporting  the  floor 
above.  This  design  would  not  e.xclude  the  indul- 
gence of  architectural  beauty  ; on  the  contrary,  it 
would  offer  an  opportunity  for  showing  some  of 
its  happiest  interior  effects.  Arches  might  at 
certain  distances  be  turned  from  pilasters,  and  in 
their  intervals  niches  for  candelabra,  models  of 
•celebrated  columns,  busts,  and  statuettes.  From 
the  centre-flower  of  each  arch  there  might  be 
suspended  flower-baskets,  bird-cages,  or  Chinese 
talc  lanterns.  On  the  walls  at  the  end  of  the  pas- 
sages might  be  mirrors  or  an  artificial  grotto  and 
cascade  or  fountain.  The  means  adopted  for  such 
an  object,  and  the  comfort  and  convenience 
attained  by  it,  would  be  a sufficient  vindication  of 
its  unusual  kind  of  construction.  I am  aware 
of  the  powers  of  the  Building  Act,  and  that  though 
formerly  it  was  much  the  custom  for  every  house- 
holder and  proprietor  to  be  his  own  architect, 
times  are  changed,  men  are  wiser,  and  regulations 
arc  enforced.  Once  the  excessive  height  of  build- 
ings In  narrow  streets  was  not  less  prejudicial 
to  the  salubrity  of  the  air,  in  close  and  peopled 
cities,  than  it  was  contrary  to  the  security  of  the 
inhabitants,  especially  in  ca.se  of  fire.  It  is  now 
necessary  to  observe  a given  proportion,  prescribed 
by  Government,  between  the  width  of  streets  and 
the  height  of  houses.  Notwithstanding  these 
building  laws,  there  are  certain  independent  pro- 
prietors, high  and  low  in  their  tastes  and  senti- 
ments, doing,  unrestrained,  all  sorts  of  things, 
and  indulging  their  own  fiincies  and  caprices; 
doing  what  they  like  with  their  own ; and  even 
au  accomplished  architect.  Sir  J.  Soane  himself, 
annoyed  his  neighbours  by  projecting  the  front  of 
his  house  in  advance  of  the  other  houses,  and  in 
order  to  enlarge  his  private  museum.  We 
see  the  natural  or  the  acquired  singularity  of  a 
propensity  or  a will  in  every  thing  to  which 
man  jjuts  his  hands.  A Jack  Ketch  having  resigned 
his  office  as  executioner  from  a fortune  he  had 
made  by  betting  on  the  turf,  loft  England,  and 
built  a bouse  on  some  laud  which  he  bought  in 
a foreign  country.  The  sole  ornaments  which  be 
selected  for  decorating  it,  were  mouldings  of  rope 
I sculptured  round  the  doors  and  windows,  .and 
round  his  fire-place.  Those  recalled  his  past  life, 
and  the  memory  of  the  fatal  instrument  by  which 
he  had  finished  the  lives  of  the  condemned.  We 

* In  the  Miisde  des  Petits-Auguslins. 


have  noticed  the  natural  partiality  that  sailors 
and  fishermen  have  for  scattering  or  grouping 
curious  forms,  consisting  of  rock,  shells,  and 
sea  plants.  Tlie  origin  of  the  names  of  streets  is 
rather  curious.  Every  trade  formerly  exhibited 
in  its  shop  its  particular  sign.  A house  in  Paris, 
corner  of  the  Rue  dn  Temple,  opposite  the  Hotel- 
de-Ville,  has  the  sign  “A  la  Coquille/’ and  yon 
observe  sculptured  in  the  middle  of  the  head  of 
each  window  a scallop-shell.  We  may  easilj'  lay 
these  sing\ilarities  of  ornament  to  a class  who 
boast  that,  every  man’s  house  is  his  castle,  and 
who  sometimes  make  it  like  one  in  some  degree, , 
putting  battlements,  shields,  helmets,  banners, 
and  trophies  of  war  to  walls  which  should  express 
nothing  but  peace  and  domestic  quiet.  Tlic 
greatest  incongruities,  and  discords  of  form  and 
colour,  that  were  perhaps  ever  perpetrated,  were 
by  settlers,  who  have  become  rich  in  a colony 
from  the  gold-diggings,  or  from  farming  and 
breeding  cattle;  but  who,  though  rich  and  proud 
to  build  for  themselves,  are  no  judges  at  all  of  what 
they  undertake.  But  we  have  shown  that  faults 
and  freaks  exciting  ridicule  are  very  often  com- 
mitted by  architects  themselves,  from  whom  we 
loolc  for  better  things ; and  indeed,  In  public 
edifices  erected  in  the  centres  of  civilization,  we 
are  surprised  that  so  many  are  marred  by  a mode 
of  treatment,  against  which  wit  and  s.atire  na- 
turally aim  their  shafts.  Bnll’s-eye  windows  do 
not  look  well  when  seen  in  the  centre  of  the 
pediment,  where  sometimes  a clock  is  put,  or 
in  the  centre  of  arched  recesses,  as  they  occur 
in  the  river  front  of  the  Monnaie  (Mint)  and 
Palais  Royal,  and  other  excellent  buildings,  in 
Paris  and  elsewhere.  A sqnare-lieaded  window 
looks  still  worse.  Bull’s-eye  windows  look  well 
ill  spires  and  in  domes,  varying  the  otherwise  too 
monotonous  space.  In  the  great  external  dome 
of  St.  Peter’s,  Rome,  there  are  remarkable  orna- 
ments at  certain  heights  and  distances ; shields 
surmounted  with  scallop-.sliells  and  lion’s  head,  at 
tlie  top  round  a “ Three  days,”  or  bull’s-eye. 
Here  it  is  very  appropriate.  The  French  and 
other  nations  have  had  a prevailing  notion  that 
they  could  equal  or  surpass  the  ancients,  and 
that  they  arc  superior  to  them  in  many  things, 
and  might  be  so  in  architecture  and  its  deco- 
rations, for  whose  beauty  there  was  no  limit; 
that  tliey  were  not  disposed  to  be  casting  in  other 
men’s  moulds,  famous  as  their  issues  were ; that  if 
they  had  genius,  the  characteristic  of  which  is  to 
invent,  they  might  ignore,  at  least  not  be  tied  to, 
the  rules  of  art;  and  they  were  ambitious  of  pro- 
ducing works  whose  design  and  execution  were 
a creation  of  their  own.  All  this  is  very'  reason- 
able. But  the  approved  ancient  styles  and  orders 
withstand  the  rigour  of  the  severest  judgment, 
the  most  trying  test.  Their  architecture  is  as  a 
liquor  which  cannot  change  its  vase  : its  style, 

, original  and  simple,  cannot  represent  other  than 
its  own,  or  he  altered  essentially  witliout  irre- 
parable injury  to  it.  Among  the  faults  and  hete- 
rogeneous fancies  of  the  moderns,  criticism  will 
yet  follow  with  interested  eye  the  trace  of  talent. 

In  “the  good  old  times ”(?)  tlie  wooden  bridges 
were  covered  wiib  wooden  bouses; — old  London 
Bridge,  for  instance,  and  old  bridges  in  Bristol 
and  otlier  ancient  cities,  wliieh  remained  till  tlio 
end  of  tlie  last  century.  The  situation  of  houses 
on  bridges  is  very  uiihoalLliy,  on  account  of  vapours 
and  exhalations  from  the  water  and  the  impurity 
rising  thence  from  the  change  of  tides.  Within  a 
few  years  on  the  Seine,  near  the  Pont-Neuf,  there 
was  achari  table  institution,  called  “The  Good  Sama- 
ritan,” which  was  erected  on  piles  over  the  river 
and  level  with  the  bridge.  It  is  now  pulled  down, 
and  Bwiinming-batlis  and  lavatories  occupy'  its 
site.  Thus  times  change,  and  we  change  with  the 
times.  To  what  vile  purposes  have  some  public 
mouumeuts  been  perverted.  Within  the  memory 
of  many'  men  living  it  was  the  savage  custom  to 
put  the  heads  of  traitors  and  conspirators  on  iron 
spikes  on  the  top  of  Temple-bar.  In  “the  good 
old  times  ” thousands  of  person.s,  but  princi- 
pally the  poor,  were  the  victims  of  the  plague,  of 
fever,  or  the  cholera,  which  might  not  have  invaded 
the  cities  or  those  quarters  bad  their  dwellers  been 
blessed  with  the  sanitary  improvements  and  mea- 
sures and  remedies  with  which  the  science  of  the 
nineteenth  century  supplies  them.  'I'o  prevent 
and  cure  smoky  chimneys  is  still  a problem, — a bone 
for  builders  to  pick.  There  is  cvideiitly,  in  general, 
not  enough  vent  i nd  space  for  the  smoke : the  flues 
are  not  large  enough,  imr  the  stacks  carried  suffi- 
ciently' high.  If  trees  are  planted  near  the  house 
and  grow  above  it,  or  if  neighbouring  liouscs 
are  higher  than  It  is,  its  chimneys  are  sure  to 
smoke.  It  is  all  very  well  in  poetizing  to  speak  of 
the  mud  cottage  in  the  hamlet,  embosomed  in 
trees,  with  its  smoke  on  a serene  morning  curling 


above  the  thatch,  which  it  may  do  in  certain  tem- 
peratures and  when  the  air  around  is  rarified; 
but  let  the  temperature  change,  and  dou'nward 
blasts  impinge  on  the  roof,  and  the  wind 
will  certainly  heat  the  smoke  down  the  flue. 
Many  of  the  deformities  on  roofs,  in  consequence 
of  appending  to  the  chimney-stacks  pipes  of  the 
form  of  every  letter  in  tie  alphabet,  syphons 
and  cowls  of  all  shapes  and  sizes,  make  a very 
grotesque  outline  against  the  sky.  What  would 
Dr.  Syntax  think  of  tliem  in  his  search  for  the 
picturesque  ? The  old  system  of  gai'dening  by 
Le  Notre  has  been  peculiar  to  the  French  since 
the  time  of  Louis  XIV.  and  the  gardens  of  the 
Tuileries,  of  Versailles,  and  others  are  the  examples 
of  his  ideas  in  laying  out  grand  walks  and  terraces 
and  plantsitions  in  a vast  symmetrical  plan  : it  must 
be  allowed  they  are  adapted  to  chateaux,  which 
are  vast,  and  regular,  and  noble.  They  remind 
one  of  the  royal  and  stately  residences  half  con- 
cealed among  trees, — -tlm  retreat  of  those  pleasant 
groups  wliich  AVatteau  i>ainted  in  his  rural  scenes. 
Notwithstanding  we  cannot  resist  the  attraction 
of  these  spots,  we  must  admit  they  are  rather 
monotonous. 

“ Grove  answers  grove,  each  alley  has  a brother, 

And  half  the  landscape  just  reflects  the  other.” 

The  early  minstrels  of  France  erected  a church 
in  Paris,  not,  we  believe,  now  existing,  but  pre- 
served in  a book  in  which  their  sanctuary 
and  singing  resort  was  ornamented  with  the 
costumes  that  they  wore,  and  all  the  kinds  of 
musical  instruments  on  which  they  played.  The 
first  bards  received  lessons  from  the  Dmids  in 
inaccessible  seminaries,  built  in  the  midst  of  a 
park,  (tdijicio  dreumdata  nylva.  They  there  passed 
ten  or  twelve  years  in  learning  to  sing,  in  playing 
the  harp,  and  in  composing  poems  and  by  nujs : 
they  were  obliged  besides  to  learn  by  heart  a great 
number  of  versos.*  Charlemagne  substituted  the 
Gregorian  chant  iii  the  churches  to  the  Am- 
brosian chant.  Harmony  was  introduced  into 
temples.  The  custom  of  part-singing  was  observed 
about  the  year  1022.  Its  excellence,  which  at  first 
was  turned  to  the  profit  of  religion,  was  after- 
wards attended  with  sad  results.  Surprised  at 
its  means  of  seduction,  princes  blended  it  with 
their  pleasures  and  luxuries,  and  music  was  less 
and  less  employed  for  the  praise  of  the  Eternal. 
A succession  of  licenses  brought  the  art  to  the 
point  at  which  we  sec  it  to-day.  This  is  a gi'eat 
pity,  for  music,  directed  by  philosophy,  is  one  of 
tlic  most  beautiful  and  useful  gifts  of  Heaven, 
one  of  the  first  aids  to  religion,  one  means  of 
lieigbtening  the  w'orsbip  of  the  churcli,  and  one 
of  the  most  c.xcellcnt  institutions  of  man.f 

FflEDEiiiCK  Lrsn. 


THE  TOMB  OF  A CELTIC  CHIEFTAIN. 

A VERY  interesting  discovery  lias  been  recently 
made  at  the  very  gates  of  Paris,  viz.  the  tomb  of 
a Celtic  chieftain,  inteiTed  more  than  twenty-five 
centuries  ago,  with  the  remains  of  his  wife,  his 
horse,  and  his  armour,  in  the  penin.sula  of  Saint- 
Manr-les-Fosses.  The  spot  is  now  called  La  Va- 
i reniie-Saint-Hiliiive,  and  other  discoveries  lately 
made  there  seem  to  reveal  the  existence  of  a 
Celtic  city  of  some  importance  in  funner  times. 

This  tomb,  placed  at  a depth  of  barely  30  centi- 
metres below  the  surface  of  the  vegetable  soil, 
which  extends  to  a diqith  of  more  than  a metre  in 
this  place,  consists  of  two  very  distinct  portions, 
the  cromlech  or  consecrated  enclosure,  and  the 
tumulus  or  tomb,  placed  in  the  interior,  and 
enclosing  the  two  human  bodies  and  that  of  the 
horse.  The  cromlech  was  formed  of  eighteen 
blocks  of  quartz  rock,  roughly  dressed,  of  ordi- 
nary dimensions,  but  of  difterent  form,  placed 
oue  beside  the  other,  so  as  to  form  a circular 
iucloaure  of  about  2 metres  30  centira^tre.s  diame- 
ter; a portion  of  which  towards  the  north  seems 
to  have  suffered  considerably  from  the  pressure  of 
the  surrounding  earth.  Near  this  part,  and  in 
the  direction  of  S.  E.  to  N.  AV.  was  found  the 
tumulus  enclosing  two  skeletons,  in  a very  tole- 
rable state  of  preservation,  lying  cn  their  faws, 
the  heads  being  slightly  turned  towards  the 
south-east.  That  on  the  left  side,  the  body  of 
the  warrior,  was  placed  in  a very  regirlar  position, 
the  bead  resting  between  the  two  bauds:  the 
jaws  were  funiisbod  with  nearly  all  the  teeth, 
twenty-five,  of  a beautiful  whiteness,  with  the 
enamel  preserved.  Near  to  him  was  found  iin 
arrow-head  of  bone,  also  a lance  formed  of  deer's 
liornj  part  of  a handle  in  oulc,  or  fragment  of 
a shaft,  which  by  age  had  lost  all  weight,  and 
had  the  appearance  of  cork.  At  the  left  of  the 

• J.  B.  Leclerc,  Esxai  sur  la  Propagation  de  ia  Husique 
en  France.  Paris.  Au  IV.  of  the  Republic. 

t To  be  continued. 
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interior  of  the  cromUcTi,  on  several  stones,  placed 
no  doubt  for  the  purpose,  were  found  the  other 
arms  of  the  chieftain,  conaprising  a hatchet  or 
tomahawk  of  polished  flint,  with  a circular  sharp 
edge,  and  a hole  through  it  for  a handle  ; an 
arrow  or  javelin  head;  a broken  knife,  which,  all 
of  white  flint,  had  lost  their  transparency  owing 
to  the  effects  of  violent  heat.  Some  fragments  of 
pottery  were  also  discovered  half-burnt,  and  pre- 
senting all  the  characteristics  of  the  earthenware 
of  the  same  period  which  has  been  found  in  many 
other  places.  At  the  right  of  the  warrior,  and  in 
contact,  lay  the  skeleton  of  his  wife  in  very  much 
the  same  position,  but  still  with  some  slight 
difterence  as  to  posture.  Younger  than  the 
former,  she  must  have  been  consigned  to  the 
tomb  after  a violent  death.  All  these  indications 
agree  exactly  with  the  traditions  handed  down  to 
the  present  time,  with  regard  to  the  manners  of 
the  ancient  Gauls;  and  it  seems  probable  that  the 
woman  was  immolated  on  her  husband's  body 
previously  to  joining  him  in  the  tomb.  This 
curious  monument  has  been  presented  by  M.  Le- 
gay,  the  architect  who  discovered  it  and  made 
the  excavations,  to  the  minister  of  state,  to  be 
placed  in  the  Musettm  des  Thermes  in  the  Hotel 
Cluny. 


WORKS  IK  PABIS. 

The  activity  displayed  in  the  great  works  of 
ptiblic  utility  in  Paris  has  not  slackened.  In  all 
directions  ancient  streets  are  widened  out,  and 
put  in  proper  alignements ; new  boulevarts  break 
out  j the  restoring  and  embellishment  of  religious 
edifices  continue ; and  many  squares  will  shortly, 
by  the  verdure  of  the  lawns  and  beauty  of  flowers, 
delight  the  inhabitants  of  the  most  populous 
quarters  of  Paris.  The  demolition  has  com- 
menced of  many  houses  in  the  Rue  de  la  Vieille 
Monnaie,  of  which  one  side,  now  standing, 
will  shortly  "come  to  grief”  to  make  room 
for  the  elegant  constructions  of  the  new  Boule- 
vart.  On  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine,  close  to 
the  Pont  St.  Michel,  the  first  of  the  new  sym- 
metrical houses,  with  arcades  to  decorate  the  site, 
is  completely  terminated  at  the  corner  of  the 
Quai  des  Augustins.  All  the  massive  work  of  the 
monumental  fountain,  which  is  being  built  into 
this  place  in  the  axis  of  the  bridge,  is  also  finished, 
and  the  ornamental  part  of  the  structure  is  com- 
menced. It  is  to  he  dedicated,  it  is  said,  to 
St.  Michael. 

Workmen  are  now  engaged  in  building  six  piers 
in  the  side-alleys  of  the  Boulevart  Mazas,  three 
on  each  side,  to  support  the  skew -bridge  on  which 
the  Vincennes  railway  will  cross  the  boulevart. 

The  plans  and  projects  for  the  weirs  and  locks 
to  be  constructed  in  the  Upper  Seine,  for  which  a 
preliminary  court  of  inquiry  is  open  at  the  Hotel 
dc  Ville  of  Paris,  Office  of  Fonts  and  Chaussees, 
are  the  work  of  M.  Chanoine,  engineer-in-chief  of 
that  corps.  The  intention  is  to  fulfil  the  promises  of 
the  31st  May,  185G,  when  a law  was  passed  opening 
a credit  of  seven  millions  for  the  amelioration  of 
the  Seine.  Four  millions  and  a half  have  already 
been  spent. 

The  first  pavilion  of  the  secondary  buildings  of 
the  Halles  Centrales  extending  along  the  Rue  des 
Prouvaires,  advances  rapidly.  The  underground 
story  is  just  finished,  and  gives  a very  good  idea 
of  the  importance  of  cast  iron  in  great  public 
works.  It  consists  of  a vast  series  of  rows  of  cast- 
iron  pillars,  sLx  metres  apart,  placed  diagonally, 
which  receive  the  girders  of  cast  iron  also,  which 
are  united  by  brick  arches  most  carefully  fitted 
together.  This  story  communicates  with  the 
upper  one,  by  means  of  stone-staircases  and  trap- 
doors, with  machinery  for  raising  or  lowering 
merchandize.  Ventilators  and  louvres  of  thick 
glass  give  necessary  air  and  light.  As  in  the 
case  of  the  pavilions  already  in  commercial  use 
(except  the  under  story),  the  foundations  for  the 
columns  are  of  brick,  laid  on  a course  of  brown 
Vosges  stone.  All  the  rest  is  in  iron. 

The  interior  of  the  Sarnie  is  completed, 

and  is  open  daily  to  the  public  on  application,  by 
an  order  from  the  authorities,  and  to  strangers  on 
showing  their  passports. 

The  Boulevart  de  Sebastopol,  south  of  the 
Seine,  is  fully  opened  as  far  as  the  Museum  of 
Cluny.  The  Roman  remains  of  Julian’s  erection 
are  now  isolated  from  all  contiguous  buildings, 
and  a garden  planted  to  the  north.  In  the  garden 
several  architectural  monuments  are  being  placed  : 
the  original  colossal  lions,  &c.  from  the  tower  of 
St.  Jacques  la  Boucherie,  are  among  the  recent 
acquisitions.  The  arrangement  of  objects  in  the 
museum  has  been  much  improved. 

The  pretty  Hotel  d'Osmond,  on  the  Boulevart 


des  Capucines,  has  been  levelled  to  the  ground. 
An  edifice  for  the  Jockey  Club  is  intended  to 
replace  it. 


THE  XEW  HOUSES  OF  ASSEMBLY  AXD 

GOVERNMEKT  OFFICES,  WELLINGTON, 

NEW  ZEALAND. 

The  new  building  is  a two-storied  one,  in  the 
Pointed  style,  contains  thirty-three  rooms,  and 
covers  an  area  of  about  9,000  feet.  There  are 
two  chambers,  one  of  which  is  for  the  Legislative 
Council,  and  the  other  for  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives. The  ceiling  of  the  former  is  divided  into 
eight  compartments  by  moulded  ribs,  intersecting 
in  three  places  a moulded  circle  and  carved  pen- 
dant centre  piece,  from  each  of  which  will  be  sus- 
pended a chandelier.  The  Strangers’  Gallery  is  at 
one  end,  and  that  for  the  reporters  at  the  other. 
The  speaker’s  chair  is  provided  with  a canopied 
screen,  finishing  with  an  ornamental  finial,  which 
springs  from  the  clustered  moulding  forming  the 
front  edge  of  the  screen. 

The  principal  Chamber,  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives, is  50  feet  long,  25  feet  wide,  and  2-t  feet 
high.  The  design  is  described  as  a mixed  one,  the 
Gothic  style  predominating,  the  whole  being  made 
up  by  selections  fi'om  the  drawings  of  three  of  the 
competitors  for  the  premium  offered  by  the  Pro- 
vincial Government,  twelve  months  ago,  for  the 
best  design  for  Provincial  Government  Offices  and 
House  of  Assembly,  ilr.  Single  acted  as  architect, 
Mr.  Carter  was  the  builder.  The  total  cost  of  the 
buildings,  including  the  purchase  of  two  acres, 
and  the  expense  of  levelling  the  site,  was  about 
9,000?.  Some  drawings  that  we  have  seen  do  not 
impress  us  with  a high  opinion  of  the  art  shown 
in  the  design. 


AMERICAN  NOTES. 

In  185-1  it  was  proposed  to  build  a suitable  new 
i structure  at  Brooklyn,  Ne\v  York,  for  a state 
arsenal  and  city  armory,  but  for  a length  of  time, 
and  owing  to  a variety  of  circumstances,  the  pro- 
ject remained  unaccomplished.  Upon  the  sale  of 
the  existing  state  arsenal  in  New  York  city  in 
1856,  an  application  was  made  to  a committee  of 
the  legislature  for  4,000  dollars  towards  the  pro- 
posed building,  and  it  was  granted.  To  this  sum 
the  Brooklyn  common  council  added  12,000  dollars; 
but  as  the  fund  could  not  be  united  it  became 
necessary  to  erect  two  distinct  buildings,  and  both 
have  been  since  completed.  The  " State  Arsenal” 
stands  on  a portion  of  the  old  Wallabout  ground, 
on  a plot  175  feet  towards  Portland  Avenue,  and 
extending  through  200  feet  to  Hampden-street, 
and  is  170  feet  by  65  feet,  two  stories  high,  and 
with  two  towers,  erected  at  diagonal  corners;  the 
ground-floor  being  used  for  the  storage  of  heavy 
ordnance.  The  "City  Armory”  is  100  feet  by  48 
feet,  at  the  corner  of  Henry  and  Cranberry-streets, 
on  the  site  of  the  old  Apprentices’  Library,  the 
foimdation-stone  of  which  was  laid  by  General 
Lafayette,  in  1825,  and  is  placed  at  the  second 
lauding,  is  four  stories  high,  built  of  brick  in  the 
Romanesque  style,  and  has  stone  dressings. 

Extensive  buildings,  with  handsome  marble 
fronts,  are  in  progress  at  New  York,  and  new 
streets  are  springing  up.  The  building  trade  is 
particularly  brisk  there  just  now. 


NOTICE  OF  IRISH  BUILDING  IVORKS. 

The  new  Town-hall  at  Newbridge,  county 
Kildare,  has  been  opened.  At  the  same  place  the 
first  stone  of  buildings  for  gas-works  has  been  laid. 
Messrs.  Irwin  and  Holloway  are  the  contractors. 

A now  church  is  to  be  built  for  the  parish  of 
St.  James,  Dublin,  after  designs  by  Mr.  Welland, 
architect  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  for 
Ireland. 

The  new  church  to  be  erected  at  Rathgar, 
county  Dublin,  by  the  trustees  of  Gold’s  charity, 
will  cost  between  8,000?.  and  9,000?.  and  be  an 
important  edifice  in  the  Gothic  style. 

Mount  Argos  new  buildings  are  to  be  erected 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  J.  J.  McCarthy,  archi- 
tect. Plans  for  them  had  been  prepared  at  Rome, 
and  sent  to  Dublin,  to  be  carried  out  by  a local 
architect;  but  alterations  being  found  desirable, 
a change,  both  in  the  design  and  the  intended 
professional  supervision,  took  place,  and  the  result 
is  as  above  stated. 

The  theatre  of  the  Mechanics’  Institute  at 
Dublin  is  to  be  remodelled,  and  made  suitable  for 
scenic  entertainments. 

New  gas-works  are  to  be  erected  at  Dungarvon 
and  Carrick-on-Shannon.  We  may  observe  that 
lighting  by  gas  has  been  very  generally  adopted  of 
late  years  in  Ireland,  and  there  are  very  few 
towns  of  any  importance  now  without  it.  Gas  has 
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been  likewise  very  extensively  introduced  into 
country  residences ; and  the  necessary  works 
erected  by  two  Dublin  gas-engineering  firms, 
Messrs.  Edraundson  and  Co.  and  Mr.  Daniel 
respectively. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Neiccastle-under-Lyme  Town  Hall. — The  Town 
Council,  being  desirous  of  restoring  and  making 
additions  to  their  towni-hall,  instructed  their  sur- 
veyor, in  January  last,  to  advertise  in  the  ^u??(?er, 
and  other  papers,  for  designs,  oflering  a premium 
of  20?.  for  the  best  design.  Twenty-nine  architecta 
sent  in  drawings  for  the  proposed  works  on  the 
31st  of  March.  Those  of  Mr.  Stevens,  architect, 
Manchester,  have  been  adopted.  A meeting  of  the 
council  will  decide  whether  Mr.  Stevens’s  present 
plans  shall  be  carried  out  or  a new  town-hall 
erected. 

Castle  Connell. — In  the  late  competition  for  a 
new  church  at  Castle  Connell,  the  final  decision, 
rests  between  the  designs  of  two  competitors.  The 
committee  have  advertised  for  tenders,  and  both 
plans  will  be  submitted  to  the  contractors  who 
may  wish  to  tender,  and  the  result,  we  arc  told, 
will  regulate  the  selection. 


PROVINCIAL  NEWS. 

Cranbrook  {Kent). — The  vestry-hall,  recently 
completed  in  this  town,  has  been  opened.  The 
building  is  situated  at  the  south  side  of  the  church- 
yard. The  haR  is  to  be  used  for  parochial  pur- 
poses and  pnhlic  meetings.  The  architect  was 
Mr.  Martin  Bulmer;  and  the  builders,  Messrs- 
Evans,  Brothers,  of  Loudon.  The  cost  exceeds 
1,700?. 

Stafford. — The  iron  girder-bridge,  now  ia 
course  of  erection  at  Baswich,  to  replace  the 
wooden  one  which  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  October 
last,  is  approaching  completion.  The  piers  oa 
which  the  down  line  of  rails  rest  have  been  com- 
pleted, and  the  traffic  along  the  line  has  been 
carried  on  over  them,  up  and  down.  Two  piers, 
only  for  the  up-line  rails  remain  unfinished. 

Skepton  Mallet. — The  waterworks  to  this  town 
from  Winsor’s-hill  are  now  let,  and  the  works  will 
commence  as  soon  as  arrangements  can  be  made. 
One  portion  of  excavating  is  taken  by  Mr.  Oliver, 
a contractor  on  the  East  Somerset  Railway,  under 
Mr.  Rowland  Brotherhood,  which  works  have 
been  completed.  The  masonry  of  the  reservoir  is 
taken  by  Messrs.  Emery,  of  this  town. 

Midsomer  Horton. — The  foundation-stone  of  a 
new  market-house  has  been  laid  here.  It  is  to  be 
erected  by  the  Midsomer  Norton  Market  Company, 
under  the  Limited  Liability  Act. 


THE  ROYAL  BANK,  ST.  ANDREW’S- 
SQUARE,  EDINBURGH. 

The  telling-room  and  other  accommodation  of 
the  Royal  Bank,  St.  Andrew’s-square,  having  been 
found  inadequate  to  the  business  requirements  of 
the  establishment,  an  extensive  addition  to  the 
premises  is  now  being  made,  from  designs  by 
Messrs.  Peddle  and  Kinnear,  of  Edlnburgli.  The 
new  building  in  course  of  erection  is  situated 
immediately  behind  the  bank,  and  is  square  in 
figure.  It  consists  of  a sunk  floor,  of  a story  on  a 
level  with  the  ground  floor  of  the  bank,  and  in 
part  of  a floor  above.  This  addition  will  contain 
a telling-room  of  large  dimensions,  rooms  for  book- 
safes,  plnte-safcs,  &c.;  and  a suite  of  apartments — 
such  as  officers’  rooms — and  a library,  some  70  feefc 
long  and  23  feet  wide.  The  whole  of  the  sunk 
floor  is  strongly  arched  with  brick ; and  the  flooring 
of  the  upper  story  is  to  be  laid  upon  corrugated 
iron  plates,  w’hich  form  arches  resting  upon 
wTOuglit-iron  beams.  The  accompanying  engraving 
represents  the  telling-room,  the  most  promiuenb 
object  in  the  design.  It  is  placed  directly  oppo- 
site, and  is  on  a level  with,  the  main  entrance  to 
the  bank,  from  which  it  will  extend  west  upwards 
of  70  feet.  The  room  forms  a square,  about  60  feefc 
every  way,  with  a recess  nearly  30  feet  wide  and 
13  feet  deep  on  the  east  and  west  sides.  Tliese 
recesses  are  surmounted  by  semicircular  arches. 
A dome,  formed  by  malleable  iron  ribs,  secured  at 
the  base  by  a malleable  iron  ring,  covers  the 
central  or  square  part  of  the  room.  By  means  of 
this  dome,  according  to  the  plans,  it  is  proposed  to 
light  the  apartment.  The  dome  is  to  be  filled  with, 
star-shaped  lights,  distributed  in  geometrical  con- 
centric rings,  diminishing  in  size  as  they  approach 
the  centre,  which  consists  of  a large  circular  light. 
This  feature  gives  a peculiar  character  to  the 
design.  The  floor  of  the  telling-room  will  bo  laid 
with  encaustic  tiles,  and  the  tables  and  fittinga 
will  be  of  polished  mahogany. 
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THE  TYNE  DOCKS. 

INSTITUTION  OF  CIVIL  ENGINEEHS. 

On  May  3rd  (Mr.  Bidder,  V.P.  in  the  chair),  the 
paper  read  was  “On  tlie  Tyne  Docks  at  South 
Shields,  and  on  the  Mode  adopted  for  Shipping 
Coals,”  by  Mr.  T.  E.  HaiTison.  He  said  : — These 
docks  had  been  constructed  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Tyne,  at  the  upper  end  of  Soutli  Shields, 
on  a large  area  called  Jarrow  Slake,  which  was 
covered  with  water  at  spring  tides  to  a depth  of 
from  5 feet  to  8 feet.  The  area  so  covered 
amounted  to  about  350  acres,  and  of  this  quantity 
179  acres  were  now  inclosed.  The  area  of  water 
in  the  dock,  as  e.xecuted,  was  50  acres,  the  depth 
of  water  being  2 1 feet  6 inches  at  an  average 
spring  tide.  The  entrance  basin  was  9:V  acres  in 
extent,  with  a depth  of  water  of  25  feet,  for  a 
width  of  200  feet  in  the  centre  of  the  channel, 
gradually  shoaling  to  the  sides.  One  entrance  had 
a width  of  80  feet,  and  there  was  a lock  300  feet 
in  length  and  100  feet  in  width,  with  gates  60  feet 
in  width : the  cills  in  each  case  were  laid  24  feet 
6 inches  below  high-water  of  average  spring-tides 
— such  sin'ing-tides  having  a lift  of  14  feet 
C inches. 

The  total  quantity  of  excavation  in  the  docks 
was  1,783,452  cubic  yards ; and  in  forming  the 
standage  ground,  281,305  cubic  yards.  The  total 
quantity  of  masonry  of  all  descriptions  was 
2,900,000  cubic  feet.  The  cost,  up  to  the  date  of 
the  opening  for  public  traffic,  was  440,4-76?.  This 
sum  included  all  the  standage  and  railway 
approaches,  the  shipping  jetties,  the  purchase  of 
land,  and  all  the  dock-works ; but  it  excluded 
parliamentary  and  other  charges,  not  engineering. 
The  works  were  under  the  immediate  sui)er- 
iutendence  of  Mr.  Robert  Hodgson,  as  re.sidcnt 
engineer;  and  the  coutractfor  their  execution  was 
let  to  Mr.  James  Gow. 

The  first  point  of  engineering  interest  was  the 
nature  of  the  foundations.  A series  of  carefnl 
borings  showed,  that  though  there  was  in  places 
a strong,  stony  clay,  resting  on  the  coal  measures, 
yet  that  this  clay  was  very  partial,  dipping 
suddenly  away.  Within  a few  yards  of  the  clay- 
bed  borings  were  made,  to  a depth,  in  some  places, 
of  70  feet  and  upwards,  through  the  mud,  or  slake 
deposit,  without  getting  bottom  ; showing  that  not 
only  the  clay,  but  the  coal  measures,  were  gone. 
The  original  level  of  the  ground  was  ascertained 
to  be  10  feet  below  the  lowest  ebb  of  a spring  tide 
at  the  present  time,  confirming  the  opinion  that  a 
general  depression  of  the  east  coast  had  taken 
place. 

The  first  operation  in  the  construction  of  the 
works  was  to  form  a culvert,  5 feet  in  diameter, 
round  the  head  of  the  dock  area,  to  receive  and 
caiTy  oft'  the  upland  waters.  Dams  were  then 
formed  of  the  materials  from  the  excavations,  con- 
sistmg  partly  of  clay  and  partly  of  slake,  and 
after  their  completion,  the  water  was  run  off  by 
sluices.  Shortly  after  the  first  course  of  masonry 
of  the  foundations  was  laid  for  the  north,  or 
60-feet,  lock,  the  floor  was  observed  to  rise  very 
regularly,  about  3 inches  in  the  centre.  A bore- 
hole was  then  put  down,  when  a strong  feeder  of 
water  came  away.  The  liole,  therefore,  was  kept 
open  during  the  progress  of  the  works,  and  similar 
holes  were  made  in  other  places.  The  flooring  of 
the  lock  went  back,  partially,  after  the  hole  had 
been  open  several  days;  and  it  was  brought  nearly 
to  its  original  level,  by  being  weighted  with  stone. 

In  building  a quay  wall  opposite  the  Jarrow 
chemical  works,  it  was  found  that  the  slake  would 
not  bear  the  weight  of  the  hank  behind  it,  unless 
at  a slope  of  1 to  5.  As  so  flat  a slope  was  in- 
admissible, the  plan  adopted  for  overcoming  the 
dililculty  was  by  weighting  the  toj)  with  gravel — 
by  which  the  toe  of  the  slope  was  forced  out.  It 
was  not  until  150,000  tons  of  gravel  had  been 
deposited  that  the  whole  came  to  a state  of  rest. 
The  slope  was  at  present  li  to  1.  It  was  pitched 
w'itli  stone,  and  rested  at  the  bottom  on  a strong 
row  of  piles, 

With  a view  of  testing,  practically,  the  sustain- 
ing power  of  the  mud,  or  slake,  a bed  of  concrete, 
10  feet  square,  was  gradually  loaded  with  iron,  to 
the  extent  of  7 cwt.  per  superficial  foot,  without 
any  settlement  taking  place ; but  as  soon  as  that 
weight  was  exceeded,  the  whole  began  to  sink. 
The  foundations  of  the  timber  jetties,  for  the 
shipment  of  coals,  were  therefore  laid  on  a wide- ' 
spread  base  of  concrete,  with  timber  cill  pieces  ; 
care  being  taken  not  to  exceed  a weight  of  5 cwt. 
per  superficial  foot.  It  was  satisfactory  to  be 
able  to  state,  that  there  had  not  been  the  slightest 
appearance  of  settlement. 

Immediately  below  the  entrance  to  the  tidal 
basin  there  was  a canch  of  hard  clay,  running  out 
into  the  river.  This  had  been  entirely  removed 


by  dredging,  and  the  flood  and  ebb  tide  now  took 
their  course,  as  nearly  as  possible,  over  the  same 
channel,  guided  by  the  concave  river  wall.  The 
latter  was  entirely  constructed  of  creosoted  timber, 
by  means  of  one  of  Nasmyth’s  steam  pile  engines, 
A description  was  then  given  of  this  machine, 
which  was  so  arranged  that  it  formed  its  own 
roadway  throughout;  and  it  was  remarked,  that 
where  there  was  a large  amount  of  straightforward 
piling,  or  in  cases  of  difficult  driving,  this  machine 
was  without  an  equal. 

The  dock  gates  were,  generally,  on  the  same 
plan  as  those  of  the  Victoria  (London)  Docks. 
The  only  difference  was  that  the  Tyne  Dock  gates 
were  curved  both  on  plan  and  in  section,  the  pivot 
of  the  heel-post  being  raised  3 feet  6 inches 
above  the  level  of  the  cill.  There  w'as  thus 
less  danger  of  anything  lodging  behind  the  heel- 
post,  and  the  invert  of  the  lock  w’as  carried 
right  through  from  the  end  of  the  pointing  cill. 
It  involved,  howev’er,  some  large  and  rather  in- 
tricate masonry,  and  necessitated  great  accuracy, 
in  fitting  the  doubly-curved  wood  cills  to  the 
doubly-curved  masonry;  but  this  had  been  sne- 
cessfully  accomplished,  and  the  cills  were  per- 
fectly tight.  One  of  the  advantages  in  the  use  of 
■wrought  iron  for  dock-gates  was  that,  from  their 
flotation,  the  weight  on  the  rollers  might  be  ad- 
justed at  jileasure.  The  sluices  were  all  made  to 
work  with  brass  against  brass.  The  dock-gates 
and  sluices  were  arranged  to  be  worked  either  by 
hand  or  by  hydraulic  power,  the  machinery  for 
the  purpose  having  been  furnished  by  Sir  W.  G. 
Armstrong  and  Co. 


ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

The  ordinary  general  meeting  of  members  was 
held  on  Monday  last,  at  16,  Grosvonor-street. 

Mr.  Hussey,  V.P.  occupied  the  chair. 

Mr.  C.  C,  Nelson  (honorary  secretary)  read  the 
minutes  of  the  last  meeting,  which  were  confirmed, 
and  also  a list  of  donations,  including  a contri- 
bution from  Mr.  Wightwick,  illustrative  of  a 
lecture,  and  containing  his  rough  and  finished 
sketches  in  Italy;  and  mounted  photographs  of 
Mr.  Spurgeon’s  proposed  Tabernacle,  and  iiiterior 
of  St.  Lake’s  Church,  Heywood,  Lancashire,  by 
Mr.  J.  Clarke. 

A vote  of  thanks  having  been  passed  to  the 
donors. 

The  Cliairman  read  a letter  from  Earl  De  Grey, 
president  of  the  Institute,  returning  thanks  on  his 
re-election  to  the  office  of  president  for  the  ensuing 
year. 

Tlie  following  communication  from  Professor 
Donaldson  was  also  read : — 

Bolton-grarclens,  l-lth  May,  1859. 

Mv  DEAR  Sirs,— I have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of ' 
your  letter  of  the  -ith  instant,  conveying  the  very  grati- 
fying estimate  which  the  Institute  so  indulgently  take  of 
my  services  as  their  secretary  for  foreign  correspondence, 
and  for  which  I am  deeply  obliged.  I must  ever  take  a 
cordial  interest  in  the  success  of  tlie  Institute,  as  the  cha- 
racter of  the  profession  and  the  progress  of  the  art  in  this 
country  must  be  deeply  affected  by  the  wisdom  and  dis- 
cretion with  which  its  proceedings  are  conducted.  I tru.st 
that  its  constitution  will  never  he  materially  altered.  An 
adherence  to  the  wise  principles  onwhich  it  was  originally 
founded  has  produced  its  unvar>ing  success  up  to  the 
present  moment,  and  the  e.xalted  position  it  now  occupies, 
not  merely  as  an  English,  but  as  a European  institution, 
known  and  respected  throughout  the  world. 

There  is  no  other  body  in  the  profession  of  which  the 
same  can  be  said  : not  one  equals  it  m rank,  importance, 
a-id  success.  E.xperience  has,  therefore  proved  the  sound- 
ness of  its  construction  after  nearly  a quarter  of  a cenlxiry 
of  existence. 

The  report  read  at  the  annual  meeting  alludes  to  the 
cliangc  of  apartments,  and  the  generous  donations  in  con- 
nection with  that  circumstance  from  the  noble  president 
And  other  liberal  members.  I beg,  therefore,  humbly  to 
icnitate  their  example  by  offering  a contribution  of  25/. 
towards  tlie.expense  of  removal,  and  also  another  25/.  to 
be  added  to  tlie  “ Travelling  Students’  Fund,”  the  prin- 
cipal of  which  I trust  the  council  will  never  allow  to  be 
touched  or  diminished,  as  the  founder,  Mr.  Newman, 
myself,  and  other  contributors  have  added  to  it  under  that 
impression ; and  I Hust  it  may  eventually  become  sufficient 
to  assist  materially  our  travelling  students  in  their  studies 
abroad. 

Believe  me,  my  dear  Sirs,  very  faithfully  yours, 

Thomas  L.  Dunalhson. 

To  Messrs.  Nelson  and  Lewis,  Honorary  Secretaries. 

Mr.  T.  H.  Lewis  then  read  an  interesting  paper 
“ On  the  Construction  of  Domes,”  ilinstratod  by 
numerous  diagrams  and  sketches. 

Mr.  Nash  expressed  his  approval  of  Mr.  Lewis’s 
remarks,  and  his  regret  that  architects  in  general 
were  not  more  uniform  in  their  opinion  on  this 
important  subject.  Domes,  provided  there  was  a 
solid  foundation  for  them,  were  the  easiest  things 
for  the  architect  to  construct;  and  he  believed 
that,  in  cases  where  cracks  or  other  defects  had 
been  found  in  them,  these  were  to  he  attributed  to 
a shifting  foundation,  and  not  to  any  inherent 
defect  in  the  dome  itself.  The  theory  with  respect 
to  ordinary  arches  and  domes  'was  not  the  same. 


for  the  dome  contained  so  much  more  material  at 
t!ie  base  than  tbe  apex,  that  it  had  comparatively 
little  to  carry,  while  the  arch  had  a great  deal. 
Ho  would  not  fear  to  build  a dome  double  the  size 
of  the  dome  at  Bejapore  (shown  in  a diagram), 
with  three  tiers  of  tiles,  provided  he  could  get  a 
good  fomnlation. 

Mr.  Lewis. — The  dome  is  easy  enough  to  con- 
struct, if  you  have  no  light  at  top.  The  difficulty 
is  to  construct  it  so  that  it  will  bear  the  'weight 
of  a heavy  lantern,  such  as  that  at  St.  Paul’s. 

Mr.  Nash  said  he  wished  to  add  a word  on  the 
subject  of  snow.  He  could  not  believe  that  snow, 
composed  as  it  was,  could  do  any  building  harm, 
lie  had  tried  experiments,  many  years  ago,  to 
show  that  the  fall  of  snow  on  a roof  was  not  of 
the  gravity  generally  supposed. 

Mr.  Lewis. — I have  known  it  to  break  down  a 
roof  of  galvanized  iron. 

Mr.  Mathews  said  that  snow  was  not  a very 
heavy  material  to  deal  with,  ns  it  descended  in 
feathery  flakes;  but  when  it  began  to  thaw,  and 
then  to  freeze,  it  became  a very  heavy  substance. 
He  should  have  liked,  were  the  hour  not  so  late, 
to  offer  some  observations  on  the  paper  of 
Mr.  Lewis,  especially  as  he  did  not  agree  with 
him,  but  would  reserve  them  for  a future 
opportunity. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Smith  observed  that  snow  wa& 
generally  considered  a very  heavy  substance,  but 
that  from  experiments  he  had  made  he  found  that 
twenty  inches  of  snow  -were  equal  to  ouly  one 
inch  of  thawed  water.  He  had  also  made  experi- 
ments with  hail  as  compared  with  snow,  and  he 
found  the  former  to  be  of  much  greater  specific 
gravity  and  far  more  damaging  in  its  eftects  upon 
a roof,  as  it  was  sometimes  accompanied  with, 
lumps  of  ice  as  big  as  a marble.  On  the  subject 
of  arches,  he  confessed  he  was  astonished  to  see 
the  determination  of  architects  and  builders  to 
make  arches  of  half-brick  rings.  He  was  also  sur- 
prised to  find  railway  arches  constructed  of  half- 
bricks, with  no  bonding  between  them.  He  found 
upon  consulting  some  written  descriptions,  made- 
during  the  erection  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  that 
Sir  Christopher  Wren  had  caused  the  bricks  for 
the  dome  to  be  made  two  feet  long,  in  order  to 
go  through  the  arch.  This  was  not,  he  believed,, 
generally  known,  but  he  mentioned  it  on  the 
authority  of  a statement  printed  about  tbe  time. 
With  regard  to  tile  arches  he  was  astonished  on 
going  over  " Bridgewater  House  ” to  find  arches 
of  only  two  tiles  in  thickness.  He  saw  them  put 
in  dry  and  dusty,  without  any  water  to  make- 
the  cement  adhere,  and  yet  their  strength  was 
amazing.  He  pointed  this  out  to  an  architect 
who  was  with  him,  and  he  jumped  upon  the  arch 
with  his  whole  might,  and  said,  “See,  it  is  strong 
enough  ! ” and  it  was  strong  enough,  for  he  did 
not  go  through. 

Mr.  Penrose  said  he  was  glad  to  perceive  that 
Mr.  Lewis  had  left  the  theory  of  Robinson  to  fall 
upon  practical  conclusions.  The  principle  of  an 
arch  should  be  considered  with  reference  to  the 
thrust  of  the  strength  line.  He  was  surprised  that 
in  the  construction  of  railway  works  the  Roman 
construction  of  bricks,  20  inches  deep,  had  not 
been  followed  in  preference  to  the  half-brick  rings. 
Many  of  the  Roman  vaults  were  constructed  with 
large  bricks,  and  the  interstices  filled  in.  With 
regard  to  the  comparative  force  of  hail  and  snow,, 
any  one  could  test  it  by  gomg  into  a bail-storm 
with  an  open  umbrella. 

The  Chairman  asked  Mr.  Smith  whether  in 
practice  he  hud  ever  known  a roof  beaten  in  by 
hail. 

Mr.  Smith  said  he  had  not,  nor  had  he  made 
the  assertion.  What  he  contended  was,  that  hail 
was  far  move  dangerous  to  a roof  than  snow. 

Mr,  C.  Fowler,  jun.  said  it  struck  him  with  re- 
gard to  domes,  that  two  principles  of  construction 
had  been  mixed  up— one  that  of  the  dome,  and 
the  other  that  of  the  vault.  It  appeared  to  him 
that  the  domes  at  Bejapore  and  St.  Paul’s  were 
real  domes,  hut  he  thought  the  latter  was  con- 
tinuous, and  was  not  interrupted  by  ribs.  The 
principle  laid  down  by  Mr.  Lewis  must,  in  his 
(Mr.  Fowler’s)  opinion,  be  modified  before  it  could 
be  applied  to  continuous  domes.  It  seemed  to 
him  that  the  dome,  unless  over-weighted  at  top, 
did  not  require  any  “ tic  ” at  all,  and  he  questioned 
whether  that  of  St.  Paul's  required  any  such 
securitj'.  It  was  constructed  upon  the  real  prin- 
ciple of  the  dome.  Eastern  nations  appeared  to 
have  made  their  domes  without  centering,  and,, 
from  the  model  preserved  at  Bejapore,  they  were 
of  great  strength.  The  theory  laid  down  by  Mr. 
Lewis  appeared  to  him  to  apply  to  the  dome  of 
St.  Peter’s,  but  not  to  that  at  Bejapore. 

Mr.  Smith  inquired  whether  the  ties  of  the 
dome  of  St.  Peter’s  were  of  iron. 
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Mr.  Lewis  replied  in  the  affirmative. 

Mr.  Smith. — Then  I presume  it  is  the  same  at 
St.  Paul’s. 

Mr.  Lewis. — It  is. 

Mr.  Smith. — Then,  in  case  of  the  dome  being 
struck  by  lightning,  the  whole  work  might  be 
destroyed. 

Mr.  Penrose  said  the  contingency  referred  to  by 
Mr.  Smith  was  provided  against,  both  in  the  case 
of  St.  Peter’s  and  St.  Paul's,  by  the  introduction 
of  lightning  conductors. 

A vote  of  thanks  was  then,  on  the  motion  of  the 
chairman,  passed  to  Mr.  Lewis,  and  the  meeting 
adjourned  until  Monday,  the  30th  inst. 


CHIMNEYS  AND  FLUES. 

Ms.  JosErn  Glass,  of  Brixton,  has  forwarded 
ns  some  observations  on  the  construction  of  flues, 
with  a viaw  to  obtaiui^-tiiit  avoidance  of  slants 
:vud  horizontal  podtions/^o  as  to  permit  the  effi- 
cient working  of'fbe  chimney -sweeping  machine, 
%vith  a view  to  the  disuse  of  climbing  boys.  Ho 
s.iys : — 

“To  render  buildings  safe  from  fire,  much 
depends  on  the  construction  of  the  Hues:  for 
instance,  if  the  flues  are  made  perpendicular,  or 
nearly  so,  and  without  angles  or  lodgments,  in 
this  case  there  would  be  little  or  no  danger : on 
the  contrary,  when  flues  are  made  in  an  angular 
form,  some  parts  being  horizontal,  and  which  are 
designated  by  the  climbing  boys  ‘dead  slants,’  in 
this  case  the  building  cannot  be  pronounced  safe. 

It  will  be  found  that,  whatever  means  are  adopted 
to  sweep  these  flues,  much  difficulty  will  arise  in 
clearing  them  properly,  although  the  parties 
employed  may  use  their  best  endeavour  to  do  so. 

In  the  examination  of  flues  of  this  description,  I 
have  found  a considciable  quantity  of  soot  col- 
lected at  these  angles  and  slants,  after  being 
swept  by  the  climbing  hoys.  The  only  efl'ectual 
plan  is  to  introduce  a soot-door  into  the  side  of 
the  slant,  when  the  slant  and  angle  could  he 
properly  cleaned.  But  this  is  attended  with 
inconvenience  to  the  parties  concerned,  and  would 
not  at  all  be  required  if  flues  were  made  in  a 
proper  manner;  and  there  can  be  no  reasonable 
excuse  why  flues  should  not  he  made  so  in  the 
construction  of  buildings  in  future.  A deposit  of 
soot  lodged  at  an  angle  is  not  unfrequently  ignited 
by  a single  spark,  and  may  smoulder  for  hours  and 
days  together,  till  the  whole  is  ignited ; and,  as  the 
heat  increases  in  intensity,  the  brickwork  becomes 
red  hot,  when  the  fire  is  readily  communicated  to 
the  timber  or  flooring  found  in  close  contact ; it 
is  in  this  way  that  numerous  fires  have  occurred, 
and  the  result  has  been  the  loss  of  much  valuable 
property,  and  in  not  a few  instances  a sacrifice  of 
life.  From  long  experience,  I feel  assured  that 
some  better  and  safer  plan  in  the  construction  of 
chimneys  and  flues  is  much  wante<l. 

Considerable  danger  from  fire  is  often  occasioned 
from  alterations,  particularly  in  business  premises, 
in  appropriating  rooms  and  apartments  that  were 
formerly  used  for  domestic  purposes  into  store- 
rooms: in  some  cases  it  is  decided  to  line  the 
walls  with  hoards,  to  which  shelves  may  be 
attached;  and,  in  order  that  the  frame-work  may 
be  secure,  carpentei*s  will  drive  wedges  of  wood 
into  the  cross  joints  of  the  brickwork,  and  the 
cuds  of  these  wedges  will  sometimes  find  their 
way  into  the  flues ; and  should  this  be  the  case 
where  there  is  a lodgment  on  which  there  is  an 
accumulation  of  soot,  a spark  may  at  any  time 
ignite  it,  and  fire  by  this  means  he  communicated 
to  the  wedge,  and  from  thence  to  the  lining 
boards,  and  from  thence  to  the  shelves,  till  the 
room  and  premises  become  a prey  to  the  flames. 
In  several  cases  I have  been  called  in  to  examine 
flues,  where  an  escape  of  smoke  has  been  per- 
ceived, and  I have  found  that  it  has  been  gene- 
rally produced  from  wedges  being  driven  into  the 
brickwork  in  close  connection  with  the  flues,  and 
in  some  cases  at  an  angle,  with  the  end  of  the 
wedge  projecting  into  an  accumulation  of  soot, 
w’hen,  should  the  soot  have  ignited  in  this  case, 
or  the  chimney  have  taken  fire,  but  little  hope 
could  have  been  entertained  of  the  safety  of  the 
building. 

In  order  that  the  community  at  large  may  be 
rendered  safe,  and  their  property  secure,  chim- 
neys and  flues  in  all  buildings  erected  in  future 
should  be  formed  without  angles,  slants,  or  lodg- 
ments of  any  kind.  This  does  not  imply  that 
chimneys  should  be  made  perfectly  upright : 
flues  may  deviate  a distance  of  10  or  15  feet, 
if  required;  but  instead  of  slants  and  angles, 
well-regulated  curves  should  be  adopted,  allow- 
ing the  machine  to  pass  freely  to  the  top,  ^vhen 
the  soot  in  this  case  would  all  be  brought  down 
into  the  fire-place,  and  masses  of  smouldering 


soot,  under  these  circumstances,  could  never  again 
occur.” 

We  fully  agree  with  Mr.  Glass  as  to  the  neces- 
sity for  greater  care  in  the  construction  of  flues 
and  chimneys  than  is  often  exhibited. 


RAILWAYS  IN  SPAIN. 

The  railway  from  Alcala  to  Guadalajara,  is  to 
be  inaugurated  by  her  Majesty,  Isabcl'a  IT.,  in 
person.  The  ceremony  will  take  place  very 
shortly,  and  preparations  are  being  made  for  a 
magnificent  display. 

The  plans  of  the  line  from  Madrid  to  Saragosa 
have  been  approved  of  by  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment. They  are  going  to  push  forward  the 
works. 

It  is  asserted  that  the  administration  of  the 
Alar  and  Santander  Railway,  and  M.  Andrade, 
nephew  of  M.  Pereire,  of  the  Credit  Mobilicr,  have 
agreed  upon  conditions  for  the  transport  by  the 
new  railway  as  far  as  Alar,  of  lu0,000  tons  of 
material  for  the  Northern  Spanish  Railway; 
55,000  to  be  carried  this  year,  besides  15,000  tons 
of  mineral  ore,  to  be  brought  in  the  return  trips 
to  Santander  from  Tori'clavega.  This  important 
movement  of  traffic  will  prove  of  immense  ad- 
vantage to  all  interested  in  the  enterprise  of  the 
Alar  and  Santander  Railway. 

A company  has  been  formed,  to  construct 
a railway  from  Aguilar  de  Campdo  to  A ergano, 
and  to  develop  the  magnificent  coal-beds  of 
the  valley  of  that  name,  and  of  the  Vecilla. 
Among  the  persons  at  the  head  of  this  most 
important  scheme,  are  D.  Fernando  Pcnclas, 
proprietor;  D.  Joaquin  Ganido,  deputy  for 
Hulva;  D.  Eugenio  Garcia,  ex-deputy;  and  D. 
Jose  Fallos,  accountant-general  of  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Spanish  Exchequer. 

A concession  has  been  granted  to  Don  Pedro  do 
la  Pedraja,  for  surveys  of  a projected  new  line  of 
railway  from  Caceres  to  Merida ; and  to  Don 
Mariano  Bazan,  for  those  of  a line  from  Palma  to 
Ecija.  At  the  same  time  was  conceded  to  D.  Juan 
Bautista  Peyronet,  an  extension  of  time — four 
months— for  the  completion  of  the  surveys  for  a 
canal  of  irrigation,  to  supply  water  for  the  use 
of  the  districts  of  Elche,  Crevillente,  Elda, 
Novelda,  San  Vicente,  and  others  of  the  province 
of  Alicante. 


SUSSEX  ARCH.EOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

The  quarterly  meeting  of  this  society  was  held 
at  Ucktield  and  Buxted,  on  the  12tli  inst.  The 
meeting,  seventy  or  eighty  in  number,  assembled 
at  the  Maiden’s  'Head  Hotel,  Uckfield,  at  half-past 
twelve,  when  Mr.  Morgan,  of  Uckfield,  was  called 
to  the  chair.  After  the  election  of  several  now 
members,  the  Rev.  E.  Turner  read  a paper  “ On 
the  Antiquities  of  Uckfield.”  The  few  relics  of 
the  past  which  the  town  contains  were  so  described 
as  to  form  a verj’  interesting  paper.  Mr.  Lower 
then  read  a short  description  of  an  effigy,  sup- 
posed to  be  that  of  Sir  Edw.  Dalyngruge,  the 
founder  of  Bodiam  Castle.  Lord  Chichester  had 
offered  to  present  it  to  the  museum  at  Lewes 
Castle.  Mr.  Durrant  Cooper  regretted  that  Mr. 
IXirner’s  paper  had  contained  no  allusion  to  the 
probability  of  Shakspearc  and  some  of  his  illus- 
trious contemporaries  having  been  in  some  degree 
associated  with  Uckfield  by  their  known  inter- 
course with  the  Woodwards.  He  hoped  that  that 
point  would  be  worked  out  by  the  society.  The 
mention  of  Shakspeare’s  name  reminded  Mr.  Lower 
that  a member  of  the  society,  Mr.  W.  Gosling,  of 
Heatbfield,  had  lately  become  the  fortunate  pos- 
sessor of  a copy  of  the  renowned  “ first  folio.”  He 
had  picked  it  up  at  a iveighbouring  sale,  for  less 
than  waste-paper  price. 

The  archa'ologists  then  proceeded,  under  the 
guidance  of  the  Rev,  E.  Turner,  to  visit  a few 
points  of  interest  in  the  town,  viz.  the  old  bake- 
house at  the  corner  of  Church-street,  with  its 
architectural  remains,  traditionally  said  to  be  a 
portion  of  a prison, — a Medieval  chimney-piece, 
with  wainscot  and  painted  panels  in  a cottage  in  a 
lane  leading  out  of  High-street, — and  the  library 
of  Dr.  Saunders,  the  founder  of  the  Uckfield  Free 
School.  The  party  next  visited  Marcsfield  church 
and  the  rectory,  where  the  Rev.  E.  and  Mrs. 
Turner  had  spread  their  tables  with  an  interesting 
collection  of  local  antiquities,  and  with  a cold  col- 
lation. The  party  then  proceeded  towards  Buxted- 
park.  The  old  church,  with  its  brasses,  was  first 
inspected,  and  afterwards  the  gardens  and  conser- 
vatories of  the  uiansion  of  Col.  C.  Harcourt.  The 
next  point  was  the  “Hog  House,  ’ on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  park,  celebrated  as  the  ancient  abode 
of  Ralph  Hogge,  the  first  founder  of  cannon  in 
England,  and  having  his  rehits  of  a hog  on  its 


front  wall.  The  tourists  next  visited  Buxted 
Rectory,  aud  the  “ Hermitage,”  at  Buxted  Rocks. 

This  little-known  relic  of  an  unknown  age,  con- 
sists of  two  principal  chambers,  hewn  out  of  the 
solid  sandstone  rock  : a large  ante-room  leads  to 
the  principal  apartment,  in  which  there  is  a 
hearth,  with  a perforation  above  for  a chimney  : a 
flight  of  steps  leads  upwards  from  one  corner  of 
the  apartment  to  the  cuhicitlum  of  the  hermit, 
into  which  he  must  have  passed  ou  all-fours, 
through  a small  aperture.  The  company  then  re- 
traced their  way  to  Uckfield,  where  a cold  colla- 
tion awaited  them  at  the  Maiden’s  Head,  and 
forty-two  ladies  and  gentlemen,  iucluding  most  of 
the  local  gentry  aud  the  leading  members  of  the 
society,  sat  down.  Very  little  was  done  in  the 
way  of  speech-making. 


LITERARY  AND  PHILOSOPHICAL  SOCIETY 
OF  MANCHESTER. 
lEOiT  IN  BEIIDINGS. 

The  annual  meeting  was  held  on  the  19th  ult. 
Mr.  W.  Fairbalrn,  president,  in  the  chair;  when 
the  council’s  report,  read  by  Dr.  Schunck,  said, 
that  at  no  period  of  its  existence  had  the  society 
been  in  a more  flourishing  condition. 

At  the  last  annual  meeting,  the  society  con- 
sisted of  one  hundred  and  eighty-one  ordinary 
members.  Since  then  one  has  resigned  and  three 
have  died,  whilst  twenty-one  new'  members  have 
been  elected,  making  the  number  at  present  on 
the  list  one  hundred  and  ninety-eight. 

The  statement  of  accounts  showed  a balance  to 
the  genei'al  account  of  94/.  93.  2id.  and  to  the 
library  special  fund  of  -XS/.  Is.  6d. 

At  a meeting  held  on  the  3rd  of  May,  Mr.  H.  M. 
Ormerod  produced  two  specimens  of  iron  used  in 
building,  which  had  both  become  oxydized  so  as 
to  injure  the  buildings  which  they  had  been  used 
to  strengthen.  One  was  an  iron  cramp,  taken 
from  the  north-west  buttress  of  Manchester 
Parish  Church,  about  1 foot  long  and  S-Sths  of 
an  inch  thick.  This  had  become  treble  the  thick- 
ness by  rust,  and  had  split  the  buttress,  in  the 
centre  of  which  it  was  inserted,  lilting  about 
12  feet  of  wall.  It  had  been  inserted  about 
ninety  years  since.  The  other,  a small  wedge, 
from  the  steeple  of  St.  Mary’s  Church,  in  Man- 
chester, was  about  S-Sths  of  an  inch  thick  at  the 
broad  end  originally,  but  now  7-Sths.  These 
wedges  had  lifted  all  the  stones  which  they  were 
meant  to  keep  in  their  places,  splitting  some,  and 
allowing  all  the  rain  to  penetrate.  The  steeple 
was  erected  about  1756,  and  the  upper  part  has 
now  become  so  ruinous  and  daiigerous  Irom  the 
original  faulty  construction,  and  the  expansion  of 
the  iron  cramps  aud  wedges,  that  it  is  being 
taken  down,  pursuant  to  notice  from  the  city 
surveyor.* 


FATAL  FALL  OF  SCAFFOLDING  AT 
WESTMINSTER  PALACE  HOTEL. 

On  Friday  the  13th,  about  half-past  sL\  in  the 
morning,  an  accident,  which  caused  the  death  of 
six  men,  and  injured  seven  others,  happened  at 
the  Westminster  Palace  Hotel,  now  in  the  course 
of  erection  by  Mr.  George  Myers,  under  Messrs. 
Moseley,  architects,  at  the  corner  of  Victoria- 
street,  Westminster.  A view  and  plans  of  the 
building  will  he  found  in  our  pages.  It  has  been 
carried  up  to  a considerable  height  in  a substan- 
tial manner.  Within  there  is  a quadrangle  to 
light  and  give  air  to  surroundiug  apartments,  and 
in  this  stages  were  formed  for  the  men  to  work 
on.  The  top  stage,  at  a height  of  perhaps  70  feet 
from  the  ground,  consisted  of  timbers  soraew'bat 
slight  laid  from  wall  to  wall  at  certain  distances, 
on  which  were  placed  scaflbUl-boards,  aud  on  the 
platform  thus  formed  materials  were  piled  and 
the  men  worked.  It  is  stated,  that  at  one  time 
there  were  uprights  from  a stage  below  to  support 
the  pieces  of  timber  in  the  middle.  By  some 
means,  yet  to  be  learned,  these  had  been  removed, 
and  a certain  weight  of  bricks  and  Roman  cement 
having  been  placed  upon  the  platform,  when  the 
men  went  to  work  in  the  morning,  the  cross- 
pieces broke,  and  the  men  were  precipitated  to 
the  ground  with  the  materials,  and  sufl’ered  in  the 
manner  already  described. 

An  inquest  on  the  bodies  was  opened  on  Satur- 
day last,  when  Jlr.  A.  Ashpitel  was  appointed 
foreman.  The  bodies  having  been  identified,  it 
was  adjourned  for  a few  days,  when  a careful 
inquiry  will  be  made. 

Sir  C.  Russell  said,  as  deputy  chairman  of  the 

* After  grinding  and  polishing  the  iron  rust,  it  pre- 
sented a black  iridescent  surface  of  almost  metallic  bril- 
liancy, and  similar,  in  appearance,  to  Elba  ore.  It  was 
capable  of  being  made  into  a magnet  of  considerable 
power  aud  retentivenesa.—J.  P.  J. 
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directors  of  tlie  Westminster  Palace  Hotel  Com- 
pany, he  attended  there  to  say  that  the  directors 
were  most  anxious  to  afford  every  facility  to  the 
jury,  in  order  to  forward  the  end  they  had  in 
view.  The  directors  were  exceedingly  distressed 
at  the  unfortunate  occurrence,  and  it  was  their  in- 
tention to  contribute  in  a liberal  manner  to  the 
wants  and  necessities  of  the  wives  and  families  of 
the  deceased;  indeed,  the  fact  was,  that  a sub- 
scription was  now  on  foot  amongst  the  share- 
holders, which  he  had  no  doubt  would  be  re- 
sponded to  in  a manner  that  would  testify  to  their 
sympathy  for  the  families  of  the  sufferers  gene- 
rally, and  those  who  were  dependent  upon  them. 

Very  considerable  excitement  prevails,  and 
blame  has  been  loudly  attributed,  but  we  have  not 
yet  learnt  on  what  grounds. 


FALL  OP  SCAFFOLDING. 

It  is  to  be  deplored  that,  with  all  our  legislative 
*ud  municipal  care  respecting  buildings  of  this 
great  metropolis,  so  many  fatal  accidents  occur 
yearly.  At  one  time  it  is  the  shute  of  a ware- 
house, or  mansion  in  course  of  construction; 
again,  of  a cornice  impending  above  a causeway; 
and  then  of  the  whole  temporary  contexture  of  a 
scaffold ! 

There  are  many  municipal  rules  and  provisions 
of  our  Parisian  neighbours  which  it  would  be  well 
for  us  to  imitate;  and  their  regulations  as  to  scaf- 
folding are  of  them.  It  is  the  custom  there  to 
hire  out  scaffolding  for  the  use  of  builders,  and 
the  strength  of  the  poles  or  scantling  is  fitly  pro- 
portioned to  the  height  of  the  structure  in  pro- 
gress : each  piece  is  numbered,  and  furnished  with 
bolts  or  pins,  so  as  to  fix  the  skeleton  firmly 
together,  planks  being  also  provided  to  complete 
tiie  stages;  and  the  whole  fabric  may  suddenly 
be  extemporized  or  removed  at  a notice  of  only  a 
few  hours.  With  such  an  arrangement,  but  little 
trust  is  reposed  on  lateral  support,  and  therefore 
there  is  no  pressure  upon  the  raw  brick-work, 
such  as  we  find  to  be  the  case  in  all  the  lapses 
that  take  place  amongst  the  first  of  our  enter- 
prising builders  and  contractors. 

This  liint  is  given  by  an  amateur  observer  upon 
edification  everywhere;  and  it  is  modestly  sug- 
gested to  the  wise  concoctors  of  that  incompre- 
hensible production  called  the  “ Metropolitan 
Building  Act,”  to  take  a leaf  out  of  the  Gallic 
digest,  and  by  that  measure  to  protect  the  lives  of 
those  who  labour  for  our  comfort. 

It  is  lamentable  to  reflect  that  six  workmen 
were  instantaneously  killed  by  the  fall  of  the  Vic- 
toria-street scaffold  trap,  and  that  the  widows 
and  infants  of  several  of  them  are  now  actually 
thrown  upon  parish  relief  for  existence.  If  there 
is  a charity  more  imposing,  more  crying  for  pity 
than  another,  it  is  this,  that  the  helpless  orphans 
and  the  widows  of  industrious  labourers,  hurled  to 
an  instant  eternity  while  toiling  for  their  support, 
■ehould,  in  their  calamitous  bereavement,  be 
solaced  by  at  least  a modest  competency.  Will 
not  the  Bvihler  receive  contribution.s  from  the 
public  ? Many  who  can  afford  it  will  be  delighted 
to  assuage  their  sorrow.  Five  shillings  is  as  much 
«s  can  bo  attbrded  by  QroNDAir. 


SETTING  OUT  CURVED  TUNNELS. 

In  No.  759  of  the  Suilder,  there  is  inserted  a 
communication  from  a correspondent,  “ On  tracing 
curved  tunnels.”  The  subject  is  one  of  consider- 
able importance  with  reference  to  works  now  in 
progress,  and  knowing  practically  how  far  the 
commonly  received  methods  of  laying  out  curves 
will  obtain  in  the  matter  of  sewer  building  and 
tunnels,  I am  induced  to  send  you  the  details  of  a 
method  much  more  applicable  to  such  operations, 
and  where  from  the  nature  of  the  ground,  it  is 
hupossiblo  to  locate  the  complete  curve  even  ap- 
proximately, or  to  set  out  more  than  one  short 
length  at  a time. 

Tlie  following  method  requires  the  radius  only 
to  be  given  or  ascertained,  dispensing  with  tlie 
ordinary  requirements  of  the  angle  formed  by  the 
tangents  produced,  the  degrees  in  the  whole 
length  of  curve,  and  the  use  of  offsets. 

In  sewer  building,  for  instance,  it  is  usual  to 
construct  the  bottom,  or  invert,  in  certain  conve- 
nient lengths,  and  the  levels,  and  also  the  amount 
■of  curvature  (if  in  a curve),  have  to  be  determined 
for  each  length  as  it  occurs,  perhaps  before  the 
ground  for  the  length  in  advance  has  been  got  out 
to  invert  depth. 

The  length  of  bottom  proposed  to  be  constructed 
at  one  time  being  assumed,  a line  joining  the 
extremities  of  the  axis  will  be  a chord  of 
the  arc,  and  the  base  of  an  isosceles  triangle,  the 


sides  of  which  arc  radii  of  the  curve.*  On  finding 
the  radius  by  scale,  or  by 

, -Jr  chord^  -I-  versin  ^ 

rad.=-: 

2 versin 

we  obtain  a triangle,  the  sides  of  which  are  known, 
and  the  aiigles  of  which  may  be  found. 

Half  the  angle  at  the  apex — that  which  would 
be  at  the  centre  of  the  circle  of  which  the  curve 
forms  a part — will  be  the  amount  of  deflection 
necessary  to  be  made  and  repeated  from  the  tan- 
gent or  starting  point,  for  every  length  of  chord 
put  in.  In  this  way  a circle  may  be  located  with 
great  rapidity  and  accuracy,  as  the  whole  3fi0°  of 
the  curve  may  be  found,  without  once  shifting 
the  instrument,  and  in  sewers  or  tunnels,  until 
the  side  of  the  work  obstructs  the  sight. 

One  example  of  this  method  will  suffice  to  make 
its  working  out  clear. 

Let  the  base  or  given  chord  be  called  a,  and  the 
other  sides  of  the  tidangle  h and  c ; and  the  angles 
opposite  the  sides  severally  A B and  C.  It  is  re- 
quired to  find  the  value  of  the  Angle  A. 

Without  giving  the  intermediate  steps,  take  the 
expression  in  terms  of  the  sides  and  angles 


Cos.  A’ 


rad.  (ir-  + c^-a?) 
2 be 


put  into  convenient  form  for  calculation. 


Sin  = + 

V -I  be 


Log.  sin.  A = ^(log.  rad.'' -I- log.  (a  + b~c)+  log. 
(tt— i-i-c)  — log.  4 — log.  i — log.  c.) 

Let  <x=10  feet,  and  b and  c (radii)  each  100  feet, 
we  have  on  working  out — 

Log.  rad.* =2  log.  rad.  = 20-0000000 
Log.  {a+h--c)=  log.  10=  1-0000000 

Log.  (a  — 5-f-c)=  log.  10=  1-0000000 


22-0000000 

From  which  subtract — 

Log.  4 = O-6O2OGO0 

Log.  i.  = log.  100  = 2-0000000 

Log.  c.= log- 100  = 2-0000000 


4-G020600 


Leaving 17-3979400 

Divided  by  2 8-6989700 

= log.  sin.  i A,  or  2°  52' 

The  whole  angle  A = 2°  52'  x 2 = 5-44  = the 
degree  of  curvature  for  a chord  of  10  feet,  i-adius 
100  feet.t 

As  before  mentioned,  the  degree  of  defiection 
from  the  tangent  or  starting  point,  would  be  half  | 
the  angle  A or  2°  52';  but  as  this  would  involve  ' 
on  repetition  a certain  amount  of  careful  calcula-  1 
tion,  and  a very  particular  use  of  the  vernier  I 
scale,  it  would  be  bctt(!r  in  practice  to  take  the  ■ 
nearest  whole  degree  angle  for  A,  and  increase  or  j 
diminish  the  given  or  assumed  length  of  chord  1 
accordingly.  In  this  instance,  take  the  angle  j 
A=6°,  and  find  the  length  of  base  required,  as 
follows  : — 

c X sin.  angle  A 100  x sin.  6’ 
sin.  angle  B or  C sin.  87° 

Log.  a=log.  100-}- log.  6°— log.  87° 

= 1-0198302 

.',a  = 10--l67  feet,  or  10  feet  6 inches  nearly. 

Should  it  be  found  necessary,  from  the  nature  ' 
of  the  works,  occasionally  to  put  in  a longer  or  a j 
shorter  chord,  the  central  angle,  as  is  evident,  I 
will  have  to  be  calculated  for  that  particular 
chord,  deflecting  from  the  commencement  of  the 
chord,  and  proceeding  as  before,  or  with  other 
different  lengths,  as  the  case  may  demand. 

The  application  of  the  above  method  is  plain. 
By  it,  it  is  possible  to  set  out  every  additional 
length  of  the  axis  of  the  work,  without  reference 


* In  the  United  States  of  America,  anil  in  some  parts 
of  the  Continent  of  Europe,  curves  are  commoniy  located 
upon  the  principle  of  the  ratios  of  the  base  for  every 
degree  of  verticlc  angle  of  the  isosceles  triangle.  This 
prhiciple  can  be  applied  in  every  case  that  can  be  resolved 
into  such  a triangle  of  wliich  the  two  sides  and  the  con- 
tained angle  or  one  side  and  one  angle  are  known. 

+ It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  obtain  the  central 
angle  correctly,  as  on  it  depends  the  whole  operation.  It 
would  be  well  if  the  assistant  obtained  the  value  of  one 
of  the  angles  at  the  base,  doubling  it  and  deducting 
from  180’.  If  the  remainder  equal  the  result  of  his 
previous  calculation  for  central  angle,  he  may  be  sure  he 
is  riglit  before  he  goes  ahead.  This  is  an  important 
check.  The  value  of  angles  B or  C may  he  arrived  at  by 
Log.  sin. 4 B = 4 (log.  rad. --flog.  (6-ha— e)-f log.  (6— o-hc) 
— log.  4 — log.  a — log.  c)  =9-8383463  = 4;l®  34'. 

The  whole  angle  B=43’  34'x  2=87°-08'. 

The  angles  at  the  base  of  an  isosceles  triangle  being 
equal,  the  angle  {Awould  equal  180’ (87-8X2)  = 5’  44',  a 
result  proving  the  correctness  of  the  first  operation  for 
angle  A. 


to  the  portions  in  advance.  The  angle  of  deflec- 
tion (half  the  “central”  angle  A)  is  to  be  set  off 
for  each  equal  length  of  base  as  long  as  tbe  sight 
is  unobstructed.  When  this  occurs  remove  the 
instrument  to  the  last  forward  point,  tbe  reading 
on  the  limb  unaltered,  reverse  the  telescope,  and 
look  back,  double  the  reading,  look  fonoard,  and 
commence  as  before,  as  from  a new  tangent-point ; 
and  repeat  this  operation  as  often  as  it  may  he 
necessary  to  change. 

It  would  be  convenient  and  advantageous,  in 
many  cases,  to  construct  a mould  of  the  curve 
of  some  half-do/.en  lengths  of  bottom  or  base, 
of  wood  or  iron  I’ods,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
set  out  forward  lengths  by  making  the  remainder 
coincide  with  the  work  already  done,  and  testing 
with  the  instrument  as  often  as  convenient.  In 
this  manner  the  instrument  would  not  he  nearly 
so  often  required  in  setting  out,  delay  might  he 
avoided,  and  errors,  to  which  the  best  of  methods 
is  liable,  would  be  prevented. 

The  above  may  be  of  use  to  parties  engaged  in 
works  such  as  those  I have  referred  to,  and  with 
that  impx-cssioE  I respectfully  submit  it  for 
insertion.  J.  Walkeb  Wilkins. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Teterborovgli.  — A stained  glass  window,  in 
memory  of  the  late  Mr.  John  Hewitt  Paley,  soli- 
citor, has  been  inserted  in  the  north  transept  of 
Peterborough  Cathedral.  It  is  by  Hardman,  of 
Birmingham,  and  contains  two  lights;  one  repre- 
senting St.  Peter  walking  on  the  Water ; the 
other  St.  Paul  preaching  before  Festus.  There 
are  two  other  windows  adjoining,  and  it  is  a matter 
of  regret,  remarks  the  Cambridge  Chronicle,  that 
money  cannot  be  raised  to  decorate  these  also, 
which  might  he  done  at  a cost  of  about  100/.  as  a 
series  of  five  stained  windows  would  thus  be 
obtained,  two  being  already  inserted  in  the 
morning  chapel  or  aisle  of  the  north  transept. 

Saffron  Walden.  — A subscription  has  been 
opened  for  the  restoration  of  the  interior  of  Saffron 
Walden  Church-  It  has  long  been  disfigured  by 
fittings  out  of  character  with  the  building,  and 
these  are  to  make  way  for  others  upon  a plan  fur- 
nished by  Mr.  Richard  C.  Hussey. 

Corfe  Castle. — The  contract  for  the  restoration 
of  Corfe  Castle,  says  the  Dorset  Chronicle,  is  taken 
by  Farwell  and  Meadus,  the  former  a builder  of 
Swauage,  the  latter  of  Poole.  The  work  has  been 
commenced. 

Bristol. — St.  Raphael’s  church,  on  tbe  Cut,  for 
the  use  of  sailors,  has  been  opened  for  Divine 
service.  It  has  been  erected  as  a memorial 
church  by  the  Rev.  R.  Miles,  at  his  sole  expense. 
The  building  is  in  the  style  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  built  of  blue  Pennant  stone, 
with  Bath  stone  dressings,  and  contains  sitting 
accommodation  for  about  350  persons.  The 
church  consists  of  a nave  and  chancel,  with 
north  and  south  aisles,  the  chancel  partitioned  off 
from  the  nave  by  an  oak  moulded  and  tracery 
screen.  At  the  east  and  west  ends  are  two  large 
windows,  the  edifice  being  further  lighted  by  means 
of  eight  small  two-light  windows  in  each  of  the 
aisles,  two  clerestory  windows  on  either  side  of 
the  chancel,  and  five  clerestory  windows  each  aide 
of  the  nave,  while  over  tbe  east  window  is  a small 
one  of  two  lights  in  the  gable  above.  The  east 
window  is  of  stained  glass,  by  Hardman,  of  Bir- 
mingham. The  subject  for  the  upper  portion  of 
the  window  is  taken  from  the  4th  chapter  of 
Revelations,  and  represents  the  four-and-twenty 
elders  casting  their  crowns  before  tbe  throne.  In 
the  centre  of  the  lower  part  of  the  window  is  the 
Crucifixion,  and  at  the  sides  are  tbe  four  Evan- 
gelists. There  is  also  in  the  chancel  a south 
window  of  stained  glass,  by  Hardman,  011  which 
various  scriptural  subjects  are  displayed,  such  as 
the  stilling  of  the  tempest,  the  miraculous  draught 
of  fishes,  &c.  The  clerestory  windows  in  the 
chancel  are  of  coloured  glass,  by  Powell  and  Son, 
of  London.  Tlie  windows  are  of  moulded  tracery 
work,  glazed  in  various  patterns  with  green  and 
white  glass.  The  roof  is  supported  by  a north  and 
south  arcade,  consisting  of  seven  arches  of  Bath 
stone,  moulded,  and  supported  by  shafts  of  blue 
Pennant  stone,  with  moulded  caps  and  bases;  the 
front  portion  of  each  arch,  where  it  springs  from 
the  shafts,  being  carved  with  bunches  of  sea-weed, 
anchors,  and  nautical  devices,  'rhe  chancel  arch 
springs  from  two  small  shafts  or  corbels,  and  is 
moulded.  The  roof  timbers,  which  are  exposed  to 
view,  are  stained  and  varnished.  The  chancel  is 
lined  with  Bath  stone,  and  the  floor  paved  with 
encaustic  tiles,  aud  the  walls  of  the  nave  and  aisles 
ire  stuccoed  of  a warm  colour,  the  floor  being 
paved  with  Staffordshire  tiles.  The  seats  are 
all  open.  The  reredos  is  of  Derbyshire  alabaster 
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and  red  and  green  serpentine  marble,  with 
panels  of  foliage  picked  out  with  gold  and 
colour,  in  the  centre  one  being  a cross,  sur- 
rounded by  diaper  work.  In  the  north  aisle  of 
the  chancel  is  placed  the  organ,  which  was  built 
by  Bryceson  and  Son,  of  London.  The  pulpit  is  of 
Derbyshire  alabaster, carved  and  relieved  with  gold, 
with  car%'ed  angles  of  Caen  stone,  representing  the 
prows  of  ships,  on  which  the  pulpit  is  supported. 
St.  Kaphael’s  college,  adjoining  the  church,  at 
present  consists  of  almshouses  for  six  seamen  and 
a chaplain’s  residence.  Each  house  contains  a 
sitting-room,  IT  feet  by  10  feet,  and  a small  bed- 
room and  scullery  on  the  north  side.  The  style 
is  Gothic,  to  correspond  with  the  church,  but  the 
house's  are  built  of  ornamental  brickwork,  and  in 
front  there  is  an  ambulatory  or  covered  way  of 
oak.  The  grounds  in  front  of  the  church  and 
college  are  to  be  laid  out  in  an  ornamentHl  manner, 
and  at  the  back  is  a terrace  TOO  feet  long  and 
7 feet  wide,  from  which  an  excellent  view  of  the 
harbour  may  be  obtained.  The  church  and  college 
have  been  erected  from  designs  by  Mr.  H.  Woody  er, 
of  Guildford,  architect.  The  contractors  were 
Messrs.  J.  and  J.  Foster,  of  Bristol,  and  the  work 
has  been  carried  on  under  the  superintendence  of 
Mr.  George  Redfern,  clerk  of  the  works.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  cost  of  the  church  and  college 
will  be  about  lO.OOOf. 

Framilode. — The  roof  of  Framilode  Church  lias 
been  illuminated,  and  the  whole  of  the  windows 
have  been  filled  with  stained  glass  by  Mr.  Rogers, 
of  Worcester,  at  the  cost  of  the  rector  of  Fretberue, 
the  Rev.  Sir  L Darell,  hart. 

Broughton. — The  new  church  at  Broughton, 
which  lias  been  erected  on  a higher  and  drier  site 
than  the  old,  has  now  been  consecrated  by  the 
Bishop  of  Lichfield.  The  church,  according  to  the 
Shreicsbu]'y  Chronicle,  has  been  erected  from  the 
deeigns  of  Mr.  T.  D.  Barry,  of  Liverpool,  and  is  a 
small  unpretending  building.  The  style  is  Early 
Decorated.  The  roof  is  open;  aud  there  is  a bell 
turret,  which  contains  the  bells  from  the  old 
church.  The  old  fimt  is  also  preserved. 

Sutton  St.  yicholae. — The  Church  of  Sutton 
St.  Nicholas,  near  Hereford,  having  undergone 
considerable  repairs,  lias  recently  been  formally 
re-opened.  The  old  pews  have  been  reinstated, 
with  uniform  open  seats  of  deal,  stained.  The 
blank  wall,  which  formerly  existed  between  nave 
and  transept,  has  been  removed,  and  a second  arch 
substituted,  by  which  a much  larger  area  has  been 
rendered  available,  aud  the  interior  effect  im- 
proved. The  aisles  Lave  been  relaid  with  ordinary 
tiles  aud  paving,  intermixed;  the  chancel  within 
the  rails,  with  Godwin’s  encaustic  tiles.  The  walls 
and  stonework  have  been  cleaned,  and  the  win- 
dows reglazed  with  obscured  glass.  The  seats 
have  been  increased  from  120  to  170.  The  arclii- 
teci  employed  was  Mr.  John  Clayton,  and  the 
contractor,  Mr.  Beavan,  of  Hereford. 

Fetford. — The  church  of  St.  Peter,  at  Hayton, 
near  Retford,  was  reopened  on  the  5tb  inst.  It 
bus  just  undergone  almost  a complete  rebuilding, 
so  far  as  the  nave,  side  aisle,  porch,  and  chancel 
are  concerned,  to  which  must  be  added  a new  roof, 
and  a new  ceiling  (in  the  same  style  as  East 
Retford  Church)  uf  the  nave  and  side  aisles,  as 
well  as  a new  floor.  There  has  also  been  supplied 
a new  pulpit  of  Caeu  stone.  Mr.  Lee,  of  Retford, 
was  the  contractor. 

Fotherham. — Maltby  Church  has  lately  under- 
gone a restoration,  and  has  been  reopened.  The 
style  of  the  present  building  is  continental,  more 
of  Italian  Gothic  than  anything  else.  The  old 
church  was  eiicumbered  with  the  usual  unsightly 
galleries,  atid  altogether  in  a state  ciUling  for 
urgent  renovation.  With  the  exception  of  the 
tower  and  spire,  all  has  been  rebuilt,  consisting  of 


in  Albany-street,  including  dwelling-honse  at 
west  end,  is  not  less  than  1-10  feet  by  a breadth 
of  70  feet  over  the  walls  in  Broughton- street. 
Tlie  east  end,  which  fonns  a pentagonal  apse,  has  a. 
clerestory  above.  In  Albany-street  is  the  principal 
entrance,  rising  over  which  is  a tall  tower  and 
spire,  lu  the  principal  parts  the  side  walls  of  the 
cliurch  arc  heightened  by  alternations  of  buttress 
and  window — the  former  pinnacled  and  crocheted, 
and  the  latter  filled  in  with  tracery  and  innlliuns. 
Internally,  the  chief  features  consist  of  a nave  and 
side  aisles,  with  semicircular  apse  aud  Tudor- 
arched  ceiling,  banded  into  moulded  ribs,  with 
bosses  at  the  intersections.  Iron  pillars,  moulded, 
divide  the  nave  and  aisles.  The  area  of  the  church 
and  galleries  contains  1,000  sittings;  and  in  the 
basement  story,  which  enters  nearly  from  the 
level  of  Brouglitou-street,  there  is  space  for  class- 
rooms, re'  iring-rooujs,  beadle's  bouse,  Ac.  The 
church,  the  building  of  which  has  been  entrusted 
to  Messrs.  A.  and  W.  Adam,  of  Glasgow,  will,  it 
is  said,  cost  about  8,000^. 


THE  NINE-HOURS  MOVEMENT. 


MEETING  OF  WORKMEN. 


On  Wednesday  evening  last  a very  numerously- 
attended  meeting  of  the  building  trades  was  held  , 
at  Exeter  Hall,  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  pro- 
gress of  the  “ nine  hours  movement.”  The  great 
hall,  the  galleries,  and  the  platform,  were  densely 
crowded. 

The  chair  was  taken  by  Mr.  Osborne  (plasterer), 
who  opened  the  business  of  the  evening  by  stating 
that  the  meeting  had  been  called  to  give  the 
aggregated  trades  an  opportunity  of  showing 
their  disapprobation  of  the  resolutions  passed  by 
the  meeting  of  master  builders,  held  at  the  Free- 
masons’ Tavern  on  the  20th  of  last  montl.  At 
that  meeting  certain  resolutions  were  passed  to 
the  effect  that  no  sufficient  reasons  had  been 
shown  to  warrant  the  employers  in  conceding 
nine  hours  as  a day’s  work.  The  trades  were 
advocating  nine  hours  in  order  that  employment 
might  bo  given  to  thousands  who  were  now  walk- 
ing the  streets  in  search  of  work,  in  order  that 
those  who  were  in  work  might  be  afforded  an 
opportunity  for  that  ease  and  recreation  necessary 
for  the  maiutenaiice  of  health,  and  in  order  to 
enable  them  to  educate  their  children,  and  thus 
make  them  useful  and  creditable  members  of 
society.  These  were  a few  of  the  reasons  why  the 
trades  advocated  the  nine  hours.  The  true  reason 
why  the  employers  refused  to  concede  the  nine 
hours  was  that  they  might  continue  to  oppress, 
tyrannize,  and  trample  the  workpeople  under  their 
feet,  and  make  them  mere  machines,  aud  drive 
them  at  their  pleasure.  The  wordljig  of  their 
resolutions  at  the  Freemasons’  Tavern  showed 
that  they  placed  the  labour  of  the  artizans 
below  that  of  machinery,  plant,  or  cattle.  This 
was  the  reason  why  employers  refused  to 
concede  the  nine  hours.  Would  they  allow  this 
insult  to  pass  away  ? Was  it  not  to  the  skill, 
patience,  endurance,  and  heroism  of  the  working- 
classes  that  England  owed  her  present  elevated 
position  among  the  nations  of  the  world  ? Why 


now  arranged,  are  not  convenient.  He  wished  to 
know  whether  the  working-classes  liad  ever 
beeu  consulted  when  the  present  hours  of  labour 
•vero  fixed.  The  amalgamated  tradesmen  now, 
however,  determined  to  have  a voice  in  the 
matter,  by  reducing  the  hours  of  labour  from  ten 
to  nine  hours.  He  saw  no  reason  why  the  em- 
ployer, or  the  public,  should  object  to  this.  There 
were  thousands  of  persons  waudering  about  the 
streets  seeking  employment,  and  if  the  hours  of 
labour  were  shortened  that  evil  would  be  reme- 
died. It  had  been  said  that  what  the  trades 
wanted  was  increase  of  wages.  This  was  not  so  ; 
all  they  wanted  was  to  have  the  day’s  work  short- 
ened by  one  hour  per  day.  He  did  not  sec  bow 
any  Christian  employer,  or  any  one  who  bad 
labour  to  pay  for,  could  object  to  a proposition 
which,  while  it  tended  to  ameliorate  the  condition 
of  the  workingman,  would  find  bread  to  thousands 
who  were  now  wanting  the  common  necessaries  of 
life.  He  hoped  the  trade  would  not  be  such 
cravens  as  to  go  back  from  their  determination  in 
this  respect.  There  was  no  going  back  now.  That 
was  impossible — forward ! must  be  the  cry.  At 
Todraorton,  in  Yorkshire,  the  employers  were 
willing  to  reduce  the  hours  of  labour  from  ten  to 
nine  hours : and  an  advertisement  had  been  in- 
serted in  the  local  papers  to  the  effect,  that  from 
aud  after  the  1st  of  June  next,  one  hour  should 
bo  struck  off  the  day’s  labour.  One  of  their 
most  considerate  employers  had  objected  at  the 
builders'  meeting,  to  concede  the  demands  of  the 
trade  on  tho  ground  that  it  would  be  a serious 
disturbance  to  “plant,  machinery,  and  cattle 
labour,”  thereby  excluding  from  their  category 
man  made  after  the  image  of  God.  He  denied 
that  the  concession  would  amoimt  to  10  per  cent. 
It  was  the  surplus  labour  they  were  afraid  of,  aud 
not  the  10  per  cent,  the  public  iniglit  have  to  pay. 
Mr.  Dunnap  told  the  meeting  that  an  hour  and  a 
half  had  been  tnken  off  the  Saturday,  while  10 
per  ceut.  had  been  added  to  wages,  thereby 
enabling  the  skilled  workman  to  earn  33s.  per 
week.  This  was  all  very  well,  but  bad  the 
masters  taken  off  the  hour  imd  a half  until  driven 
to  it  by  strikes?  The  employers  Imd  them  up  at 
the  Old  Bailey  four  times,  on  the  ground  of  con- 
spiracy ; but  they  refused  to  prosecute  them,  and 
they  were  discharged  without  entering  into  their 
own  recognizances  agaui.  But  all  the  emjJoyersdid 
Jidnottnke  off'tlie  hour|and  ahalfuncoiiditionally — 
George  Myers  did  not  do  so.  With  regard  to  the 
increase  of  10  per  cent,  to  wages  in  1853,  allow- 
ance was  made  for  it  in  the  arehitccts’  estimates, 
so  that  the  public  paid  for  it,  and  not  the  em- 
ployer. Moreover,  there  were  some  craploj-ers 
who  took  the  benefit  of  it  in  the  arcliitects’  esti- 
mate, and  yet  defrauded  the  poor  workmen  of  it^ 
He  cordially  seconded  the  resolution,  and  rccom? 


mended  them  to  take  for  their  watchword — the> 
nine-hours  movement,  and  no  surrender. 

'Ihc  resolution  was  in  the  following  words  : — 


“Tliat  this  meeting  views  with  regret  the  position 
assumed  by  the  master  builders,  and  the  unjust  principles, 
laid  down  in  their  resolutions.  Lookingnt  the  movement 
in  its  pecuniary  aspect,  they  affirm  that  tlie  present 
arrangement  of  h^ursis  the  most  convenient  to  all  parties, 
entirely  ignoring  the  evils  of  surplus  labour  and  pby.sicnl 


iho„;  should  they  not  ptl.er  round  the 

of  the  nine  hours,  and  show  tlieir  employers  that ; 


- . , The  assertions  of  taxing  the  public  more' 

thev  were  determined  to  carry  the  movement  to  a than  lo  per  cent,  conceding  tlic  hour  and  a half  on 
successful  issue  ? One  of  the  speakers  at  tlie  I Saturda)',  and  the  lO  per  cen^  in  1853,  arc  specious  state- 
1 , I-  J -u  1 ii  ^ 1 A 1-1  merit*  put  forth  to  mislea<l  the  public,  and  place  us  ui  a 

employers’  meeting  described  the  order  to  which  fai^position.  " 
he  beiongt'd  as  a “rope  of  sand,”  whereas  they- 


ought  to  he  tied  together  hy  a baud  of  iron.  The  I S^Souf^ei’ro 


working-classes  were  determined  to  adopt  that  trades  had  asked  to  be  allowed  to  hear  the  pr.'ceedings  at 


rccoinmeiulation,  although  it  was  not  intended  for  ' the  meeting  at  the  Freemasons'  Tavern,  and  they  were  re- 

; #..^0/1  This  showed  that  their  cause  was  not  right  and 


them.  Thp*  would  unite  aiid  knit  together  like  Lucas  moved  a resolution  at  that  meet- 

a band  of  steel,  and  the  nre  that  would  nasli  Ironi  j„g  jq  effect,  that  the  nine-hours  movement  was  not 
it  would  show  their  employers  the  temper  of  the  one  which  called  for  the  sympathy  of  the  public,  aud  yet 


. , , , , I .1  , • half-holiday  for  bankers'  clerks  and  others,  who  ' 

entirely  upon  the  ground-noor.  Ibe  work  has  . thecliaiii.  \ business  at  ten  o’clock  in  the  day  and  left  off  at 

been  carried  out,  under  Mr.  Philip  BoAce,  of,  Mr.  Gray  (stone-mason)  moved  the  first  resolu-  foiu-.  Rut  in  point  of  fact,  the  employer  got  tvvelve  hoius* 


London,  the  architect,  by  Mr.  George  Chadwick, 
of  Masbro’,  the  contractor.  The  east  window  is 
of  stained  glass,  by  Mr.  Drury,  of  Sheffield,  and 
the  gift  of  Miss  Lucy  Rolleston. 

F-iiahurgh. — The  foundations  for  a new  ebureb 
for  free  St.  Mary’s  congregation,  in  lieu  of  the 
building  in  Barony -street,  are  being  prejiared. 
Tlie  site  of  the  new  church  is  at  the  east  eud  of 
Albany-street,  on  a vacant  space  Avbicb,  as  our 
aulbority,  the  Scotsman,  observes,  has  long  been 
an  unsightly  object  in  that  part  of  the  city.  To 
twelve  architects  in  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and 
elsewhere,  premiums  amounting  in  all  to  100?. 
were  oflered  for  the  best  three  designs.  The 
plans  now  being  carried  out  are  those  of  Mr.  J.  T. 
Rochead,  of  Glasgow,  to  whom  the  first  premium 
was  awarded.  In  style  and  plan  the  new  church 
is  Mixed  Perpendicular  of  the  time  of  Henry  VII. 
The  site  is  open  to  view  on  all  sides.  The  frontage 


tion,  and  expressed  liis  regret  that  the  emnlovers  labour  out  of  the  working  man  instead  ol  ten,  becaupc  the 

_ ’ . * . ® * * - T,r,nr  innn  .-nnlH  Tint  fix  his  residence  ClOSP  tl)  lllS  WOrtC, 


, . 1'  ■ > n'  ■ poor  man  could  not  fix  his  residence  close  to  his  work, 

who  met  at  the  rreemasons  Tavern  uere  not  ^iid  nearly  two  hoiu's  werelostin  goingto  and  from  wi 


sufficiently  influenced  by  the  spirit  of  Christianity  each  day.  The  masters  appeared  to  be  careiul  about  liicir 
and  humanitv  to  concede  the  nine  hours.  A horses,  their  plant,  and  their  macliincp'.  but  with  regard 
, ...  rli  * J 1 1 •»  1 j-i  A to  the  human  machine  that  had  a future  to  l"ok  to,  he 

deputation  of  the  trades  had  waited  ui>oii  them  to  , nothing  for  it,  and  a man  might  stanx  before 

ask  permission  to  attend  the  meeting,  and  hear  ' a ma'-ter  would  do  anj  thiiig  for  him.  Mr.  Mycra 
what  Avas  to  be  said;  but  they  refused  to  allow  Avas  said  tobe  one  of  the  bestemployers  among  the  master 


- - - - , of  the  delegates,  because  tliev  had  gone  ri'und  collecting 

AA'ith  being  indiflerent  to  the  interests  of  the  subscriptions  for  the  Nine-hours  Movement.  The  next 
working  man,  ivhilst  its  columns  were  ahv.ivs  open  thing  lie  did  was  to  second  the  first  re.solution  at  the  Free- 
to  the  representations  or  niisieprescntation;  of  the  , ,'^‘rV“k“  He^'NLVfrT'dJ 

employers.  He  called  upon  tliein,  liowever,  to  viith  the  exception  of  a few  men  in  shops 

■ '*  ’ ' whoeanu'd  5s.  fid.  .1  day,  the  vast  majoritymade  only-iis. 


persevere  inThe  movement  so  happily  inaugurated, 
rememberiiig,  in  the  Avords  of  the  poet,  that — 


" Freedom's  battle  oft  begun. 
Bequeathed  from  bleeding  sire  to  son, 
Though  baffled  olt,  is  ever  won.” 


In  reply  to  the  resolutions  of  the  Freemasons’ 
Tavern  meeting,  they  said  the  hours  of  labour,  as 


he 


_ -ek,  while  some  had  only  16s.  a week, 
bricklayers,  lor  ins’nncc,  were  dependent  upon  the 
weather  ; and  it  was  very  rarely  that  they  earned  33s.  per 
week,  from  Christmas  to  Christmas.  One  of  the  speakers 
at  tlie  Freemasons’  meeting  had  spoken  of  a baud  of 
iron.  The  bricklayers  were  determined  to  act  as  a band 
of  iron  in  favour  of  the  Nine-hours  Movement ; and  they 
would  not  rest  until  they  got  it.  He  called  upon  the  five 
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amalgamatert  trades  to  stick  toj^ether,  and  go  for  the  nine 
hours.  Mr.  Morris  had  told  them,  at  the  Freemasons’  | 
meeting,  that,  with  regard  to  the  men,  he  would  be  ' 
harmless  as  a dove,  but  cunning  as  a serpent.  That  the 
masters  were  the  latter,  there  could  be  no  doubt,  as  they 
had  printed  and  circulated  a lot  of  lies,  to  show  that  they 
were  doves,  and  the  trades  as  cunning  as  serpents.  Did 
they  know  that,  while  Mr.  Morris  proclaimed  at  the 
meeting  that  he  gave  5s.  6d.  a day  to  his  own  workmen, 
he  was  only  givitig  5f.  and  that  when  they  threatened  to 
strike,  he  said,  " Don’t  strike,  and  you  shall  have  the 
5S.  6cl.”  and  they  had  it. 

Mr.  Quirk  (plasterer)  supported  the  resolution  and  said, 
that  until  tlie  proceedings  of  the  meeting  at  the  Free- 
masons’ Tavern  were  made  known,  the  trades  could  not 
ascerf.aiii  what  course  they  ought  to  pursue.  That  un- 
certainty was  now  at  an  end ; and  the  employers  had 
declared  that  they  would  not  concede  tlie  demands  of  the 
trade.  They  had  placed  the  workmen  below  machinery 
and  plant,  and  looked  upon  them  as  mere  manipulating 
machines  of  bone  £Uid  mii.scle,  to  toil  and  slave  for  the 
benefit  and  enjoyment  of  the  more  favoured  classes. 
Some  of  the  largest  employers  of  the  present  clay  had 
sprung  from  the  working  cla.sses,  and  yet  they  now 
denied  the  moderate  and  reasonable  demands  of  them. 
Suppose  the  masters  were  to  strike  against  the  workmen, 
would  not  the  workmen  co-operate  together  for  tlieir 
common  ends?  When  the  population  was  redundant 
and  in  excess  of  labour,  the  well-being  of  the  workiiig 
classes  was  imperilled.  To  meet  this  evil  the  trades 
coiled  for  a reduction  of  one  hour  per  day,  with  the 
wages  to  be  conliimed  at  the  present  scale.  He  sup- 
ported the  resolution,  and  called  upon  the  meeting  to 
remember  the  sublime  and  pbilosopbical  maxim,  that 
“ God  helps  them  who  help  theniselve.s.” 

“Thrice  is  lie  arm’d  whose  cause  is  just ; 

And  he  but  naked,  though  lock’d  up  in  steel. 

Whose  conscience  with  injustice  is  corrupted.” 

The  raotiou  was  then  put  from  the  chair  and  carried 
■unanimously. 

Mr.  Ward  (mason)  said  the  great  question  was  to  lay 
down  a straightforward  policy  for  the  future,  so  that  the 
employers  and  the  men  might  not  be  marching  up  and 
down  like  the  Austrians  and  the  French  on  the  banks  of 
the  Po,  afraid  to  attack  each  other.  lie  wanted  to  see 
some  definite  course  proposed. 

Mr.  George  Potter  (joiner)  moved  thc-second  resolution, 
3.8  follows : — 

_ " Seeing  that  the  employers  have  refused  to  concede  tlie 
nine  hours  as  a day’s  work,  giving  as  their  reasons,  first, 

* that  in  .all  probaliihty  it  would  lead  to  a icdnction 
of  the  hours  of  labour  in  other  trades,  and  establish 
a dangerous  jirecedcnt  throughout  the  country  ; secondly, 
that  there  is  no  suflicient  reason  at  tlie  present  time 
to  justify  siich_  an  advance  as  is  demanded  by  what 
IS  called  the  nine-hours  movement,’  this  meeting  is 
of  opinion  that  such  allegations  are  not  sufficient  to 
•deter  U8  from  prosecuting  our  claim,  and  we  pledge  our- 
selves to  use  the  whole  of  our  energies,  mental  and 
: moral,  in  the  present  struggle,  and  if  need  be,  use  the 
I last  resource  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  movement 
to  asuccessful  termination,”  All  interested  in  the  labour 
•‘•‘ewtheobjectof  the  present  movement. 

I The  law  of  labour  was  the  law  of  God  and  nature.  Surely, 
then,  they  should  infer  that  man  was  not  born  for  in- 
' activity.  The  body  was  formed  for  exertion,  and  there- 
i»e  they  could  not  afford  to  escape  the  common  lot.  At 
the  .®ame  time  respect  should  h^aid  to  labour,  and  oppor- 
^niity  should  be  given  for  recTeatton  and  amusement. 

I The  book  which  enjoined  the  servant  to  obey  his  master, 

I also  said  honour  all  men— honour  tlie  sons  of  labour  as 
• well  as  the  princes  of  the  earth.  They  were  met  that 
I night  L)  a.sk  for  an  abridgement  in  the  hours  of  labour. 

I hey  did  not  object  to  work— tliey  objected  to  slavery, 
and  he  contended  there  was  something  terribly  wrong  in 
an  age  when  everything  progressed  except  the  working 
classes.  If  the  people  were  enlightened,  the  nation  would 
be  enriched,  but  how  could  the  people  be  enlightened  as 
long  as  they  were  kept  in  slavery  by  excessive  hours  and 
■excessive  labour  ? Let  the  artizan  and  workman  have  his 
place  in  society,  and  then  the  people  would  be  contented 
aud  haimy-  The  nine-hours  movement  was  an  important 
' civilization.  It  was  at  first  looked  upon  with  apathy, 

but  now  tlie  five  trades  were  amalgamated,  and  altliough 
1 they  were  lietermined  to  carry  their  object,  they  had  no 
desire  to  retrench  the  profits  of  (lie  masters,  or  to  add  to 
I tlieir  own  earnings.  Their  first  object  was  to  affordcmploy- 
I ment  to  the  thousands  who  were  now  seeking  it  in  vain  : 
and,  secondly,  to  ameliorate  their  social  sondition,  and 
enable  them  to  elevate  themselves  to  the  position  of 
•citizens  of  a free  country.  The  re.soiutions  passed  at  the 
I meeting,  lield  at  the  Freemasons’  Hall,  were  meagre,  nar- 
I TOW,  and  selfish.  The  object  of  the  employers  was  not  to 
I see  how  they  could  gi%-c  the  nine  hours,  but  to  combine 
I together  to  see  how  they  could  refuse  them.  But  when 
I the  employers  said  there  was  no  prccirtent  for  conceding 
1 the  nine  hours,  did  they  not  know  that  at  Oldham,  in  Lan- 
1 enshire,  the  building  trades  worked  only  fifty-one-and-a- 
; halflioiirs  avveek?  and  did  they  not  know  that  at  Tod- 
: morden,  in  Yorkshire,  the  masters  had  consented  to  give 
1 the  nine  hours  from  and  after  the  1st  of  next  month  ? The 
' sooner,  therefore,  the  London  employers  made  a precedent 
for  themselves  tlie  better.  Another  reason  wliich  demanded 
I riieconcessioiiofthenine  hours, iiiadditiou to  thatof health, 

1 M-as  recreation.  The  only  fortune  the  poor  man  possessed, 

■ was  his  health,  and  it  was  impossible  to  preserve  that 
r without  rest  and  recreation.  If  the  present  was  not  a 
i ■convenient  time  for  conceding  the  nine  hours,  why  did 
I not  the  employers  say  so?  If  tiicy  had  said  that,  in  con- 
i sequence  of  existing  contracts,  it  would  be  hurtful  to  them 

to  give  the  nine  hours  at  once,  the  trades  would  cheer- 
I fully  wait  until  e.xisting  contracts  had  run  out.  He  did 
' not  believe  that  tlic  trades  were  disheartened  by  there- 
- solutions  of  the  master  builders.  Let  them  rememlier, 

; that  althinigh  the  masters  had  held  themselves  up  as 
1 philanthropists,  no  newspaper  in  tlie  kingdom  had  written 
a leading  article  approving  of  their  course.  The  master 
i builders  had  thrown  down  the  gauntlet,  and  the  trades 
' were  bound  to  take  it  up.  Let  them  be  unanimous. 

I Subsciibe  a sniall  .sum — but  a penny  a week;  call  mcct- 
ings  in  societies  and  shops,  and  devote  their  whole  moral 

I energies  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  object.  If  that 
' did  not  do,  they  had  the  last  resource,  a death-blow  to 

II  the  business  of  many  of  the  masters,  and  a long  train  of 
I evils  to  many  of  the  men.  The  men  knew  what  strikes 
c were ; they  had  looked  them  in  the  face  before,  and  were 
( preiiarcd  to  do  so  again.  But  tlie  men  did  not  wish  to 
' do  this,  if  the  masters  would  act  like  Christians,  and 
'1  consider  the  question  at  issue.  If  they  would  not,  let 

■ them  buckle  on  tlieir  armour,  and  if  every  man  did  his 
duty  the  victory  would  be  theirs. 


Mr.  Grant  Facey  (a  painter)  seconded  the  resolution, 
and  denied  that  the  resolutions  passed  at  the  1'reema.sons’ 
Tavern  contained  a fair  statement  of  the  case,  as  the 
present  arrangement  of  the  hours  of  labour  were  not 
“the  most  convenient  for  all  parties.”  Theywere  not 
convenient  to  the  building  trades,  or  hence  the  jiresent 
movement.  The  masters  took  great  credit  to  themselves 
for  standing  between  the  public  and  the  workmen,  topre- 
vent  the  former  paying  lo  per  cent,  more  on  their  con- 
tracts; but  although  tliey  were  so  very  conscientious  in 
regard  to  the  10  per  cent,  they  forgot  to  say  that  when,  in 
1853,  materials  advanced  20  per  cent,  and  subsequently 
went  down  again,  they  still  continued  to  cha'^ge  the  public 
the  20  per  cent.  In  conclusion,  he  denied  that  Mr. 
Abbot  had  vindicated  himself,  in  the  Builder,  from  the 
charge  of  having  made  a false  statemeut  with  reference 
to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cadman  having  refused  to  give  his  pulpit 
ill  favour  of  the  Nine-hours  Movement,  as  that  gentleman 
had  emphatically  denied  that  lie  had  said  anything  of  the 
kind. 

The  Chairman  was  about  to  put  the  resolution,  when 

Mr.  John  Petty  (house-paiuter)  moved,  as  an  addendum, 
" That  this  meeting  give  it  as  an  iustrocUon  to  the  con- 
ference to  avoid  all  antagonism  to  the  employers,  and  to 
proceed  in  organizing,  not  only  society,  but  non-society 
men  also  in  London,  and  to  open  communication  witlithe 
large  provincial  towns.” 

Mr.  Daris  seconded  the  proposition, 

Mr.  Glazier,  a carpenter,  supported  the  amendment,  as 
he  considered  it  absolutely  necessary  that  they  siiould  show 
the  world  that  they  were  prepared  to  act  with  moderation 
and  discretion.  With  the  prospect  of  being  dragged  into 
a European  war,  hejthought  it  would  be  foolish  to  attempt 
to  play  the  bully,  and  put  themselves  in  an  attitude  of 
liOBtility  with  the  employers. 

Mr.  Potter  said  that  an  address  to  the  trades  in  the 
country  was  ready  for  the  printer,  and  that  as  far  as 
organization  was  concerned,  repeated  meetings  had  been 
held  for  that  purpose,  and  that  as  many  non-aociety  men 
had  joined  this  movement  as  society  men. 

The  nmeiidmeiit  was  then  put,  but  not  a single  hand 
was  held  up  in  its  favour. 

The  original  motion  was  next  submitted  and  carried 
amid  immense  cheers. 

A vote  of  thanks  to  tlie  chairman,  and  tliree  cheers  for 
the  nine-hours  mo-veinent,  concluded  the  proceedings, 
which  wore  of  a very  orderly  description. 


LYNN  SAVINGS  13ANK. 

Tr.is  building,  now  just  completed,  consists  of 
entrance  lobby,  waiting-room,  and  bank  (wliich 
communicate  with  each  other),  and  retiring-room 
aud  lavatory  ou  the  ground-floor.  A staircase 
near  the  entrance  leads  to  the  committee-room, 
which  is  situated  over  the  waiting-room. 

Externally,  the  front  is  composed  of  red  brick- 
work, with  dressings  of  Casterton  stone.  The 
style  adopted  is  English  Domestic  Gothic  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  The  area  in  front  of  the  bank 
is  inclosed  with  wrought-irou  railings  and  gates. 
Tlie  interior  is  carried  out  in  the  style  of  the 
period.  All  the  timbers  in  the  ceilings  show,  and 
arc  moulded ; and  the  chimneys  are  of  Caen 
stone,  elaborately  carved. 

The  contractor  for  the  whole  of  the  building 
was  Mr.  Dennett,  of  Lynn.  The  stonework  was 
executed  by  Mr.  Bone,  and  the  ironwork  by  Mr. 
Page,  both  of  the  same  town.  The  architects 
were  Messrs..  Medknd  and  Maberly,  of  London 
and  Gloucester. 


DRINKING-FOUNTAIN  MOVEMENT. 

A POUFTAjx,  named  the  Victoria,  has  been 
opened  at  Brompton,  Kent,  by  Lady  Smith, 
the  wife  of  Sir  Frederick.  It  is  in  tlie  shape 
of  a bronze  pillar,  with  two  galvanized  ladles 
to  drink  from,  and  a small  place  at  the  bot- 
tom for  dogs,  &c.  The  water  is  sui^plied  free, 
from  the  mains  of  the  Brompton  and  Gilliug- 
gham  Water-works  Company.  The  water  issues 
from  a lion’s  month  when  a small  copper  hall  on 

the  top  of  the  fountain  is  slightly  pressed. The 

borough  of  Warwick  has  been  presented  with  two 
fountains — one  by  Mr.  E.  Greaves,  M.P.  and  one 
by  Mr.  R.  Greaves.  One  will  be  erected  near  the 
East  and  the  other  near  the  West  Gate  Ch.apel. 

At  Coventry  the  Temperance  Society  is 

soliciting  subscriptions  for  a fountain  to  be  erected 
in  front  of  Bahlake  Church.  It  is  to  be  16  feet 
in  height,  and  the  plan  lias  been  approved  of  by 
the  local  board  of  health.  Mr.  T.  Pratt  is  the 
architect.  The  tomi  council  have  attached  ladles 

to  the  public  pumps. At  Barnstaple  Sir 

William  I'raser,  JI.P.  has  contributed  50?.  for  the 
erection  of  a white  marble  fountain,  in  any  part 
of  the  town  which  the  corporation  may  consider 
most  suitable. Tlie  Sbeftield  council  have  con- 

firmed the  minutes  of  a committee  of  their  body 
to  the  etfect  that  drinking-fountains  in  various 
parts  of  the  town  would  be  very  useful  and  con- 
venient to  the  working  classes,  and  prove  emi- 
nently conducive  to  health,  comfort,  and  tem- 
perance. A sub-committee  was  appointed  to 
consider  what  would  be  suitable  sites,  the  most 
proper  description  of  fountains,  with  the  cost  of 
erection  and  of  mahiLenance,  with  the  best  means 
of  defraying  the  costj  also  to  solicit  co-operation 
and  assistance.  A vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to 
the  following  persons,  who  have  agreed  to  erect 
fountains  at  tlieir  own  expense : — Messrs.  Edwin 
Smith,  Thomas  Youdan,  Jos.  Barstow',  J.  H.  Sales, 


and  the  teachers  and  scholars  of  the  Eed-hill 

school. Mr.  Howard,  of  Greystoke,  has  offered 

to  erect  a drinking-fountain  in  Penrith,  if  the 
health  committee  will  supply  the  water.  The 

ofler  has  been  accepted. A drinking-fountain, 

the  gift  of  the  Rochabite  Society,  is  about  to  be 

opened  at  Whitehaven. A drinking-fountain 

is  about  being  erected  in  the  centre  of  Golden- 
lane,  London,  from  a fund  raised  by  the  inha- 
bitants, under  the  auspices  of  the  Rev.  W.  Rogers 
and  the  Rev.  B.  Holmes,  the  clergy  of  the  district 
of  St.  Tliomas  Charterhouse,  from  the  design  of 
Mr.  Thomas  .T.  Hill,  architect. 


HARBOURS  OF  REFUGE.— SEA-WALLS. 

In  page  6 19  of  3’our  fifteenth  volume,  I alluded 
to  the  accumulation  of  mud  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Thames  and  off  the  Essex  coast,  and  suggested  the 
conversion  of  these  banks  into  land.  Your  de- 
scription of  Dover  Harbour  of  Rcfnge  and  the 
remarks  of  a correspondent  appearing  in  the  same 
number  (818,  Maj'  7),  have  induced  me  to  revert 
to  this  subject. 

The  shoals  off  the  coast  of  southern  Essex,  called 
“Mapliu  Sands,”  extend  many  miles  into  the  sea  : 
beyond  them  is  a broad  channel  or  strait  called 
“East  Swin,”  and  then  an  insular  sand-bunk 
known  as  the  “ Flatof  the  Barrows : ” besides  these 
are  smaller  banks  divided  by  shallow  sti'ints,  the 
whole  compassing  an  extent  of  sea-bed  equal  in 
size  to  the  county  of  Middlesex. 

This,  of  course,  must  render  navigation  difficult 
.and  dangerous,  aud  the  formation  of  harboars  of 
refuge  desirable;  and,  at  this  part  of  the  coast,  as 
above  described,  the  soil  taken  from  between  the 
banks  to  afford  sufficient  depth  to  form  the  har- 
bours could  be  thrown  into  enclosures  of  sea-wall 
constructed  upon  the  higher  levels,  so  as  to  form 
additional  land  on  the  coast  and  artificial  islands 
off  the  coast.  W.  Scabgill. 


A QLTIRY  AS  TO  FOUNDATIONS  AND 
ASPHALTE. 

SiE, — Will  some  of  your  correspondents  inform 
me  whether  asphalte  is  largely  used  in  England 
for  foundations  in  place  of  large  stones,  and,  if  it 
is,  with  what  success  ? It  might  be  interesting 
and  instructive  if  any  of  your  readers  would  give, 
through  your  columns,  their  experience  of  its 
efficiency,  and  any  experiments  of  ita  power  of 
resistance  to  a crushing  force,  as  well  as  to  a cross 
strain,  they  may  have  made. 

In  a case  that  came  lately  under  my  obson  at  ion, 
where  the  soil  was  treacherous,  a trench  of  about 
•I  feet  in  width,  and  3 feet  6 inches  in  depth,  was 
dug  : into  this  trench  was  rammed  2 feet  of  con- 
crete : upon  the  concrete  pounded  slag  was  laid  to 
a depth  of  6 inches,  and  bitumen  was  run  over  it: 
two  more  layers  of  the  same  thickness,  hut  of  a less 
width,  were  laid  iu  the  same  manner;  and  upon 
this  fbundation  the  stone  and  brick  walls  were 
erected. 

It  seems  to  me  that  an  asphalte  foundation,  ].>ro- 
perly  made  and  protected  by  a covering  of  soil 
from  the  weather,  has  two  advantages:  there 
being  no  break  or  bond,  the  weight  of  the  structure 
is  spread  over  a large  space,  and  also  damp  is  pre- 
vented from  coming  up  the  walls. 

I should  like  to  know,  however,  something  as  to 
its  durability  and  power  of  resisting  a crashing 
force.  C.  E. 


EAST  SUFFOLK  HOSPITAL. 

SiE, — Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  lend  your 
powerful  aid  to  assist  me,  who  am  powerless  alone, 
to  do  a necessary  work  in  a sanitarj'  point  of  view  ? 
You  have  said  and  done  much  respecting  the  un- 
sanitary state  of  our  barracks  and  public  hospitals. 
We  have  one  in  Ipswich,  called  the  East  SuQ'olk 
Hospital,  built  and  supported  by  voluntary  contri- 
butions. Myself  feeling  that  such  a thing  was 
needed,  1 was  among  the  first  that  placed  my 
name  on  the  subscription  list  as  an  annual  sub- 
scriber ere  it  was  built.  Feeling  still  an  interest 
in  the  establishment  of  such  a boon  for  suffering 
humanity,  no  acrimonious  word  of  feeling  will  I 
express,  or  a selfish  wish,  to  gain  my  own  ends, 
hut  solely  to  benefit  patients,  who,  ignorant  of 
the  cause  of  their  suft'erings  after  they  have  been 
cured  of  the  one  malady  for  which  they  entered 
the  sick  ward,  leave  the  hospital  worse  than  when 
they  entered,  the  one  disease  excepted.  I know 
one  patient  who  went  in  to  be  cured  of  a lameness. 
He  was  full  fleshed,  and  otherwise  strong : his 
disease  was  called  chronic  rheumatism,  of  which  he 
was  cared,  and  dismissed,  but  he  was  so  weak  that 
he  could  scarcely  walk  home  a mile’s  distance. 
After  resting  himself  several  times,  he  gained  his 
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home  at  last,  completely  exhausted,  went  to  bed, 
and  kept  it  for  three  weeks  after.  It  is  evident 
that  there  must  have  been  some  cause  for  his 
emaciated  state,  and  he,  as  well  as  myself,  attri- 
butes it  to  the  unsanitary  state  of  the  ward,  there 
being  no  proper  ventilation.  The  ventilation  is, 
like  that  of  a pair  of  barn  doors,  thrown  open  every 
morning  before  the  matron,  doctor,  or  visitors 
are  admitted;  so  to  them  nothing  noxious  assailed 
their  olfactory  nerves.  Thus  they  are,  or  wei’C,  per- 
fectly ignorant  (wilfully  ignorant  are  they  now 
that  I have  enlightened  the  understanding  of  the 
president,  a director,  and  a doctor, — the  medical 
M.D.  under  whose  care  the  patient  in  question 


plaintiff’s  case  was  that  in  doing;  this  they  had  not  suffi- 
ciently shored  up  his  house,  in  consequence  of  which  it 
had  sunk,  and  leaned  over  in  the  front  4^  inches,  and  at 
the  back  19  inches,  and  it  became  dangerous.  On  the  13th 
of  Au^st  there  were  a dozen  g'entleraen  dining  on  the 
first-floor,  but  just  as  the  cheese  was  served  the  house 
sunk  again,  and  a quantity  of  rubbish  fell  down,  which  so 
alarmed  them  that  most  of  them  ran  away,  and  several 
never  went  into  the  house  aftenvards.  In  the  course  of 
pulling  down  the  Old  Parr’s  Head,  Mr.  Smith,  the  district 
surveyor,  and  Mr.  Hevsey,  his  assistant,  saw  the  premises, 
and  they  thought  that  the  plaintiff’s  house  was  not  suffi- 
ciently shored  up.  At  their  request  the  defendants  put  up 
additional  shoring. 

For  the  defendants  a great  many  of  their  workmen  were 
called,  and  they  were  all  of  opinion  that  the  shoring  had 
been  done  in  a careful  and  skilful  manner.  Before  any 
attempt  was  made  to  pull  down  the  Old  Parr’s  Head  up- 


was  placed).  Another  counteracting  iufluencetipon  ' ’‘^*^'‘6  Put  on  all  the  floors  of  the  Golden 

* j-  ® , 1 I Fleece  from  bottom  to  top : there  were  also  some  liori. 

the  medicine  given  was  the  overdoing  fl'e  zontal  shores  back  and  front ; and  raking  shores  were  put 
bread  with  “alum,”  Of  this  I have  informed  the  ' np  the  side  as  soon  as  possible.  The  truth  was  that  the 
gentlemen  before  mentioned.  The  nurse  in  the  I 3' there  was  a crack 

t-nmp  wnrd » Tmincr  elrnTicr  Rnlfl  I’c  I ancieut  date  running  down  the  front  at  its  junction 

same  waru  a young, ^ strong,  hale  person — is,  to  ^^ith  the  ne.st  house,  and  all  the  main  timbers  were 
her  own  knowledge,  injured,  and  sufFer.s  much  from  i rotten. 

the  same  cause,  although  she  has  the  opportunity  I Hudson,  the  defendants’  surveyor,  expressed  his 
to  leave  the  arenoof  her  labnnr  Kot  «n  tht.  n-itlants  opinion  that  the  shoring  had  been  properly  done  at  first, 
luieuvetnesceneoiiieriaDour.  rsot  so  the  patients,  and  that  the  additional  shoring  advised  by  the  City  sur- 
i hey  know  no  change  till  they  leave  altogether,  veyor  wa?  not  at  all  necessary. 

The  bed  of  the  patient  I have  more  especially'  Mr- Justice  Byles  left  it  to  the  jury  to  say  whether  the 
alluded  to  was  direeflv  onnnsHf.  Hip  nrinr-lnol  ‘^ofendants  had  used  due,  reasonable,  and  proper  care  in 

auuaea  to  mrcctly  oppositB  Pnucipnl  p„„i„g  pj^r-wall  and  propping  up  the  plain, 

entrance  to  the  ward.  The  door  and  windows  ^ tiff’s  house,  and  if  the  defendants  had  not  used  due, 

thrown  open,  there  was  a continual  stream  of  cold  reasonable,  and  proper  care,  then  wh.t  consequent 

air,  amounting  at  times  almost  to  a hurricane,  the^plaintiffhad  sustained. 


bottom  up  to  five  feet  above  low-water  mark,  is  a casing, 
instructed  of  brickwork  in  cement  with  a granite  ashlar 
facing,  forming  a circular  wall  five  feet  in  thickness.  This 
hollow  casing  or  cylinder  is  built  upon  a timber  platform, 
calked  water-tight,  and  made  sufficiently  strong  to  with- 
stand the  pressure  of  water  when  the  casing  is  sunk  to  its 
floating  level. 

The  hollow  foundations  may  be  towed  to  their  position 
in  the  line  of  breakwater,  and  when  in  position,  a valve  in 
the  timber  platform  can  be  opened,  the  water  let  in,  and 
they  will  sink  in  position  and  become  fixed. 

The  centre  portion  can  then  be  filled  in  with  concrete. 

Having  thus  made  the  foundation  to  a height  of  five 
feet  above  low-water,  the  superstructure  above  that 
point  can  be  constructed  in  the  ordinary  maimer,  with 
concrete  blocks  for  hearting  and  granite  blocks  for  facing. 
The  top  to  be  pas'cd  with  granite  blocks  or  Portland 
stone. 

These  towers  may  then  be  connected  together  by  a 
cast-iron  gangway  and  parapet.” 

ucli  is  a brief  outline  of  the  plan.  The  break- 
water, instead  of  being  a continuous  structure  as 
at  present,  would  be  composed  of  a series  of  dis- 
connected towers,  averaging  10  feet  apart.  This 
reduces  the  quantity  of  material,  it  is  said,  nearly 
one-fourth,  though  equallystrong  and  durable  as  if 
solid;  and  will  break  the  force  of  the  waves,  and 
cause  still  water  in  the  harbour  as  efficicutly  its  a 
continuous  breakwater. 


pouring  past  him  from  a long  passage  and  staircase ; 
and  he  was  continually  receiving  fresh  cold,  which 
cold  became  a settled  influenza,  which  continued 
for  months  after  be  left,  and  reduced  him  all  but 
to  a skeleton,  and  extreme  weakness  in  conse- 
quence. Others  are  affected  more  or  less  in  the 
same  way.  Now,  as  the  proper  officers  are  Informed 
of  the  real  state  of  the  case  and  take  no  heed,  it 
becomes  the  cause  of  the  public,  or  the  patrons’ 
and  subscribers’  business,  to  see  to  it,  that  it 
be  attended  to.  I must  inform  you  that  in 
the  erection  of  the  building  there  was  no 
architect  employed.  With  the  knowledge  of 
ventilation  as  now  applied  to  public  buildings 
by  those  who  study  the  sanitary  question,  how- 
fiVPr.  if.  TUnnlH  onaf.  >>l,f 


ever,  it  would  cost  but  little  to  make  it  com- 
paratively sanitary.  “A  prophet  is  not  without 
honour,  save  in  his  own  country.”  A voice  from  a 
distance  will,  per  chance,  arouse  them  to  action. 
It  is  the  public’s  and  subscribers’  work  to  urge 
the  officers  to  action  in  the  right  direction  for  the 
benefit  of  poor  suffering  humanity.  Amicus. 


The  jury  found  a verdict  for  the  plaintiff— damages  50/. 


Soolis  Rcrcifacb. 


Designs  for  Villas,  Parsonages,  and  other 
Houses.  By  S.  Hemming,  Architect,  Leam- 
ington. London ; Thompson  and  Co.  Ill, 
Strand. 


THE  SMOKE  NUISANCE. 

ECOXOMT  OF  FUEL, 

Ik  a country  where  there  is  much  good  sense, 


If  we  could  have  given  this  book  any  higher 
praise  than  that  of  presenting  clearly,  with  speci- 
fications, a certain  number  of  ordinary  types,  we 
should  have  mentioned  it  long  ago.  It  consists 
of  forty  plates ; nine  of  them  printed  in  colours 
by  the  chroino-Hthographic  process,  selected,  the 
author  says,  from  designs  made  for  many  houses 
built  during  a practice  of  more  than  twenty  years. 
“ Being  a series  of  designs  not  intended  for  publi- 
cation, but  prepared  for  buildings  which  have 
been  erected ; and  having,  therefore,  been  adapted 
to  the  wants  and  means  of  the  parties  building, 
they  are  more  likely  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  public  in  general,  than  any  collection  of  more 
designs,  however  carefully  prepared.”  The  author 


To  the  architect,  it  is  hoped  the  work  may  be  useful 
book  of  reference,  from  which  he  may  see  at  a glance 


a„J  no  want  of  motives  of  frugality,  it  Ts  aBtoni'sli’;  ! 


■ i 23  1 -1  • .a  " , ■"  ”7.'. i aunjuiii-i  aiiu  may  thereby  sometimes  be  spared  the 

mg  to  nntl,  considering  the  obvious  utility  of  necessity  of  preparing  a second  series  of  drawings,  in 
patent  fuel,dn  tbe  form  of  coal-balls  or  cakes  that  ^ saving  his  client  a charge 

J-l- - 1 1*1  1 . , - . _ wVlll-ll  is  cpirinm  nai/l  willlnrrlir  ^i-  T-nr.Ai.*n/l  i.'ifVi  —In..... ...A 


there  should  be  no  attempt  made  to  adopt  them, 
as  they  are  well  suited  to  augment  the  comfort  of 
the  humblest  hearth. 

I subjoin  a few  formula; : “ for  furnaces  or  other 
large  fires,  tbe  quantity  of  sea  coal  is  to  be  in- 
creased — 

1.  Two-tbirds  of  soft  mellow  clay,  free  from 
stones,  and  one-third  coal-dust ; or  a ton  weight  of 
such  clay  worked  into  three  or  four  bushels  of 
small  sea  coal,  previously  sifted,  and  formed  into 
cakes  or  balls  about  4 inches  in  diameter,  then 
thoroughly  dried. 

2.  Equal  parts  of  coal,  charcoal,  and  clav,  with 
finely -broken  coke ; the  coal  and  charcoal  being 
reduced  to  a fine  powder,  well  mixed  and  kneaded 
together,  with  the  clay  moistened  in  w’atcr;  then 
formed  into  small  balls,  tbe  size  of  nn  egg,  and 
dried.  (A  certain  quantity  of  straw,  cut  very 
small,  or  of  chaff,  or  even  cocoa-nut  and  almond- 
shells,  or  sawdust,  may  be  advantageously  incor- 
porated.) 

3.  M here  clay  cannot  be  procured,  cow  or  horse 
dung,  road  or  street  mud,  sawdust,  turf,  straw, 
and  particularly  tanners’  waste  j to  which  may  be 
added  broken  pulverized  glass,  pitch,  tar,  oil- 
cakes, or  other  combustible  matter. 

J.  B.  Neil. 


ACTION  FOR  DAM2VGE  THROUGH 
INSUFFICIENT  SHORING. 

TT’tsA  V.  Srowne  'ind  Another.— IniheCoart  of  Common 
Pleas,  on  Tuesday  last,  the  plaintiff  claimed  damages 
upon  the  ground  that  a public  house,  called  the  Golden 
Fleece,  in  Little  Knightrider-street,  of  wliich  he  was  the 
occupier,  had  been  injured  in  the  course  of  pulling  down 
an  adjoining  house.  The  defendants,  who  were  builder-^ 
and  contractors,  had  been  employed  to  do  the  work. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Tozer  and  Mr.  Prentice  appeared  for  the 
plaintiff,  and  Mr.  Hawkins  and  Mr.  Barnard  for  the 
defendants. 

The  plaintiff  took  the  Golden  Fleece,  which  was  then  a 
shut-up  house,  in  March,  1S58,  and  paid  altogether  120/. 
of  which  50/.  was  for  good-will.  About  the  beginning  of 
u -.1  amounted  to  30/.  or  35/.  a week:  but, 

shortly  ^ter  that  time,  the  defendants  began  to  pull 
aown  the  adjoining  house— the  Old  Parr’s  head.  Tbe 


No  coffer-dams,  of  course,  will  be  necessary  in 
constructing  such  foundations  as  those  described. 


A Guide  to  Typography,  Literary  and  Praefioal  '■ 
or,  the  Printer's  Handbook  and  the  Author's 
Vade-Mecum.  By  Henry  Beadnell,  Printer. 
London : F.  Bowring,  2il,  Blackfriars-road. 
[Nos.  1 to  7 inclusive.] 

In  the  outset  of  this  serial  treatise  we  expressed 
our  opinion  of  the  ability  .and  experience  of  tbe 
author,  and  our  conviction  that  the  whole  work 
would  prove  worthy  of  the  public  patronage,  as 
well  as  of  the  author  himself.  It  is  now  more 
than  half  completed;  and  it  is  but  doing  bare 
justice  to  tbe  book  to  say  that  it  fully  justifies  alt 
we  wrote,  and  shows  its  author  to  be  a thorough 
master  in  the  “nobleart  ’’and  science  of  typography, 
in  its  most  comprehensive  sense.  There  has  hitherta 
been  a decided  want  of  some  criterion  in  modern 
printing,  to  which  all  persons,  printers  especially, 
as  well  as  authors,  might  be  willing,  from  its 
adequacy,  to  refer  all  difierences  or  disputes,  such, 
as  militate  so  much  against  the  general  harmony,, 
consistency,  and  unity  of  our  typographical  pro- 
ducts J and  we  much  mistake  the  merits  and  the 
destiny  of  Mr,  Beadnell’s  valuable  and  scholarly 
treatise,  if  it  do  not  prove  eventually  to  be  tbe  so 
much  required  criterion.  Such  a result  would 
itself  repay  him  for  all  the  labour  of  love  se 
evidently  expended  on  it. 


which  is  seldom  paid  willingly  or  received  with  pleasure. 

To  the  builder,  it  will  offer  a greater  choice  for  selection 
than  may  at  first  sight  appear;  as  it  is  (and  especially  to 
non-professional  persons)  much  easier  to  alter  and  adapt 
plans  and  elevations  than  to  make  an  original  design. 

To  the  general  public,  who  may  contemplate  building, 
it  will  form  a safe  guide  as  to  accommodation  and  cost, 

and  may  thereby  enable  those  who  do  not  choose  to  adopt  . . , . . 

any  one  of  the  designs,  to  makeup  their  minds  as  to  what  ‘fU'ge  experience  ill  advising  a foreign  financial 
they  can  obtain  for  a fixed  amount,  and  so  to  give  more  company,  and  has  acquired  peculiar  skill  in  la- 

,T1.b  tables  which  are  ap- 

ciate  whom  experience  has  taught  how  frequently  cost  Ponded  to  ins  treatise  show : — 

is  incurred  wastefu'.ly  from  indefinite  instructions,  to  the  I “I.  The  amount  of  l/.  at  the  end  of  any  number  of 


Theory  of  Compound  Interest  and  Annuities  idth 
Logarithmic  Tables.  By  Fedor  Tiioman. 
London : Weale,  Holbom.  1859. 

In  questions  of  compomid  interest  and  annuities- 
which  require  accurate  solution,  the  groat  value 
of  logarithmic  computation  is  clearly  shown. 
Where  the  questions  are  intricate,  numericul 
tables  are  of  little  use.  Mr.  Thoraan  bus  had 


disappointment  of  the  cmployi 
employed.” 


and  vexation  of  the 


The  desi^s  range  as  to  cost  from  design  No.  1, 
which  consists  of  plans  and  elevations  for  two  small 
houses,  containing  two  sitting-rooms,  three  cham- 
bers, one  attic,  kitchen,  cellars,  closets,  &c,  &c. 
and  costing  each  200^  to  design  No.  12,— plans 
and  perspective  view  of  a large  house  iu  the 
Gothic  style,  built  with  brick  and  stone  dressing 
and  enrichments,  .and  containing  large  dining-hall, 
45  feet  by  20  feet;  breakfast-room,  3i  feet  by 
20  feet;  entrance  and  vestibule,  library,  study, 
strong  closet,  two  drawing-rooms,  each  30  feet  by 
20  feet,  Sac.  Ac.  and  costing  5,500^. 


years. 

2.  The  re%'erse,  viz.  the  present  value  of  1/.  due  at  a 
given  time. 

The  second  column  gives  : — 

3.  The  annuity  which  imrchascs  I/. 

•1.  The  reverse,  viz.  the  present  value  of  l/.  per  annum. 
Both  columns  combined  give  directly ; — 

5.  The  amount  of  an  annuity  in  arrear. 

6.  The  reverse,  viz.  the  annuity  in  arrear  which  amounts, 
to  1/. — the  amortizement. 

7.  The  amount  of  annual  investments. 

8.  The  reverse. 


On  the  Construction  of  Breakicaters  for  Har- 
bours, similarly  situated  as  the  one  at  Dover 
Harbour.  By  Charles  Burn,  C.E.  London : 
Weale,  59,  High  Holborn.  1859. 

The  method  proposed  by  Mr.  Burn  is  one  by 
which,  as  he  maintains,  a breakwater  for  such  a 
site  as  that  of  the  Dover  Harbour  of  Refuge  could 
be  made  in  one-seveuth  of  the  time,  and  at  less 
than  one-half  the  cost  of  that  now  in  progress. 


The  second  and  third  Tables  are  complementary ; the 
second  for  fractional  years,  and  the  third  for  such  rates 
as  are  not  included  in  Table  I. 

Table  IV.  shows  the  logarithms  of  annuities  when  the 
interest  and  annuity  are  not  paid  within  the  same  inter- 
vals of  time.” 


It  is  a valuable  work  for  the  advanced  student. 


‘‘We  propose,”  he  remarks,  “ to  construct  the  break- 
water by  a series  of  isolated  circular  towers,  50  feet  in 
diameter  and  "0  feet  high,  constructed  entirely  of  bnck- 
work,  concrete,  and  masonry;  the  towers  to  be  built  at 
inter%’al5  varying  from  5 t > 15  feet,  connected  on  the  top 
only  by  an  iron  g.*ingway  and  parapet. 

As  a means  for  practically  carrying  out  such  a prin- 
ciple of  breakwater,  we  propose  to  adopt  Bentham  and 
Ashton’s  system  of  construction. 

The  foundation  of  each  tower,  or  that  portion  from  the 


The  Timber  Merchant's  and  Builder’s  Com- 
2)ani07i.  By  William  Dowsing,  Hull.  Lon- 
don  : Simpkiii  and  Jlarslmll.  1858. 

This  is  a very  useful  set  of  tables  for  contractors, 
carpenters,  and  all  who  deal  in  timber.  Iu 
table  2,  the  reduced  weight  or  Petersburg 
standard  measure,  is  calculated  and  given  of  all 
sizes  of  deals  and  battens,  from  1 to  1,000.  For 
example— sixty  deals,  21  feet  long,  3 inches  thick, 
and  11  inches  wide,  is  precisely  Ic.  3q.  Oodd.  as 
shown  in  the  table;  thus  at  one  glance  it  caix 
easily  be  ascertained  what  is  the  precise  weight  or 
measurement  of  any  quantity,  size,  or  description 
of  foreign  deals,  &c. 

Table  3,  gives  tbe  exact  price  per  Petersburg 
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Standard  Hundred  of  all  widths  and  thicknesses 
of  boards,  deals,  and  battens  at  any  given  figure 
per  lineal  foot,  varying  from  a farthing  to  nine- 
pence.  We  have  checked  some  of  the  calcula- 
tions, and  found  them  correct.  There  are  many 
who  will  find  the  book  valuable. 


Sardii'iche's  Shilling  llandy-BooX'  of  London,  for 
1859.  By  Fred.  W.  Moore.  Ilardwicke,  192, 
Piccadilly. 

Tms  is  a decidedly  useful  little  guide-book  to  the 
metropolis,  its  public  buildings,  exhibitions, 
amusements,  &c.  No  space  is  wasted  in  fine 
writing.  Strict  utility  is  never  lost  sight  of; 
even  the  omnibus  routes  and  fares,  whether  " all 
the  way,”  or  uot  all  the  way,  and  prices  of  ad- 
mission to  theatres,  exhibitions,  and  concert- 
rooms,  with  days  and  hours  of  opening,  &c.  are 
faithfully  given.  The  whole  is  comprised  in  the 
compass  ot  a little  book  which  might  almost  be 
concealed  in  the  palm  of  the  hand. 

The  Tico  Paths;  being  Lectures  on  Art,  and 
its  Ap2)licaiion  to  Decoration  and  Manufacture, 
delivered  in  1858-59.  By  John  Buskin,  M.A. 
London  : Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.  1859. 

Undee  this  title  the  indefatigable  Mr.  Buskin 
has  issued  five  lectures,  namely,  those  delivered  at 
the  Architectural  Museum,  January,  1858;  Man- 
chester, in  March  last;  Bradford,  in  the  same 
month;  the  Arcliitectural  Association,  in  1857; 
and  Tunbridge  Wells  in  1858.  Some  of  these 
were  reported  at  considerable  length  in  this 
iournal  at  the  time  of  delivery.  " The  law,”  says 
the  author,  ” which  it  has  been  my  efibrt  chiefiy 
to  illustrate,  is  the  dependence  of  all  noble  design, 
in  any  kind,  on  the  sculpture  or  painting  of 
Organic  Form.”  We  shall  have  occ.asion  to 
return  to  the  book. 


VABIOBUM. 

"Tables  for  Qualitative  Analysis,  to  accom- 
pany Conington’s  Hand-Book  of  Analysis,”  have 
now  been  issued  by  the  publishers,  Messrs.  Long- 
nan  and  Co.  We  have  already  noticed  the  work  to 

vhich  these  tables  belong. A shilling  " Handy- 

)ook  on  the  Law  of  Banking,”  by  W.  J.  Lawson, 
luthor  of  a "History  of  Banking,”  has  been 
mblished  by  Efiingham  Wilson,  of  the  Boyal 
Exchange,  London.  This  appears  to  be  a useful 
realise,  comprising  an  exposition  of  the  prin- 
iplcs,  customs,  and  practice  of  banking  in 

Inglaud,  Scotland,  and  Ireland. Clarke’s 

^ Bailway  Excursion  Guide”  shows  concisely,  for 
ixponce,  the  principal  towns  and  villages  acces- 
iblc  by  rail,  with  brief  notices  of  the  cathedrals 
hurches,  and  scenery,— with  the  distance  from’ 

iondon,  fare,  and  time  of  journey. The  "Uni- 

ersal  Beview”  (Allen  and  Co.  Leadenhall- 
treet)  has  reached  the  third  number,  in  which 
;veral  _ subjects  are  treated  in  an  able  manner, 
.n  article  on  “French  dramatists  and  English 
iapters,”  properly  condemns  the  present  course 
ursued  by  our  so-called  dramatic  authors. 


Ulisrdfiaveii. 


AECniTECTL'RAL  PUBLICATION  SOCIETY. The 

inual  mectiug  of  this  Society  will  be  held  at  18, 
rosvenor-street,  on  Friday  evening,  the  27th 
slant,  at  eight  o’clock. 

'Cheltenham  and  Gloucestee  Schools  of 
RT.— At  the  recent  examination  of  the  Chelten- 
im  School  of  Art,  15  medals  and  102  prizes 
3re  awarded,  whilst  two  additional  drawings,  by 
. Art  pupil-teacher,  were  chosen  to  compete’ for 
•tional  medallions.  At  the  Gloucester  School, 
ider  the  same  master,  Mr.  James  P.  Knight’ 
icty-five  awards  were  made,  although,  at  the 
oe  of  ,tlie  inspector’s  visit,  the  classes  had  been 
en  scai-cely  two  months.  The  total  number  of 
2cesses  was  214. 

Ieon,  Haedware,  and  Metal  Teades’  Pen- 
)N  SocpiT. — Last  evening,  the  sixteenth  anui- 
rsary  dinner  of  this  useful  charity,  established 
' 1813,  for  the  pensioning  and  relief  of  those 
gaged  in  the  hai-dware  and  metal  trades,  was 
d at  the  London  Tavern,  the  Bight  Hon.  Lord 
narnclifle  in  the  chair.  The  chairman,  in  pro- 
iing  the  toast  of  the  evening,  congratulated  the 
ispibers^  on  the  continued  prosperity  of  the 
^ity.  The  number  of  pensioners  at  present  on 
I innds  amounted  to  twenty-nine  men  and 
ty-two  women,  and  there  had  been  paid  to 
isioners  during  the  last  year  1,336^.  There 
.•e  twenty-two  candidates  now  applyins  for 
.sions.  It  was  gratifying  to  find  that  there 
been  an  increase  in  the  fmids.  For  the  year 
ling  18d8,  they  amounted  to  1,800?.;  for  the 
r ending  1859,  they  bad  amoimted  to  1,980?. 


Electro-Telegraphic.  — Is  it  not  time  we 
were  considering  how  our  telegraphic  communica- 
tion with  India  is  to  be  carried  on  in  the  event  of 
the  Continental  routes  being  cut  off  in  the  midst 
of  the  warlike  disturbances  which  arc  already 
begun  ? All  we  have  to  do  is  to  lay  down  a cable 
between  England  and  Alexandria,  via  Gibraltar 
and  Malta;— a very  considerable  undertaking, 
certainly,  but  quite  within  British  means,  and 
most  essential  to  the  welfare  of  our  Indian  empire, 
if  otherwise  prevented  from  communicating  with 
it  by  telegraph.  The  connection  on  the  Indian 
side  wo  presume  is  in  progress.  For  deep-sea 
telegraphs  it  would  appear  that  India-rubber  is 
likely  to  supersede  gutta-percha.  Some  years  since 
a method  of  dissolving  silk  and  using  it  as  a false 
facing  to  cotton  goods  was  said  to  have  been  dis- 
covered. Could  not  some  better  use  than  this  be 
made  of  such  a discovery  by  applying  it  to  tele- 
graphic insulation,  at  least  as  an  internal  coating  ? 

Boulevards  foe  Lr-eepool.  — The  Liverpool 
council  have  at  present  under  consideration  the 
subject  of  public  improvements,  especially  of; 
thoroughfares,  and  amongst  other  projects  are  j 
two  for  the  formation  of  a boulevard;  one  sweep- 
ing  round  the  outskirts  where  there  are  as  yet  but  I 
few  buildings,  and  another  in  a smaller  curve,  ^ 
nearer  the  central  thoroughfares.  The  former ' 
appears  to  meet  with  most  favour.  The  cost  of 
either  would  be  between  140,000?.  and  150,000?. 
There  is  also  a project  for  connecting  thorough- 
fares at  a cost  of  9o,000?.  and  a still  more  costly 
one  for  improved  streets,  the  rough  estimate  for 
which  is  1,152,000?.  The  boulevard,  however, 
appears  to  be  that  taken  most  interest  in.  The 
council,  after  hearing  the  report  of  the  borough 
engineer,  presented  by  a committee  on  the  whole 
subject,  has  referred  the  subject  back  to  the  com- 
mittee, with  further  instructions  to  consider  the 
whole,  and  report  their  opinion  as  to  which  of  the 
projected  improvements  ought  to  be  first  carried 
out. 

The  Boyal  Sociei’y. — Sir  B.  Brodie,  as  pre- 
sident of  the  Boyal  Society,  received  a numerous 
scientific  and  literary  party  on  Saturday  evening, 
the  14th  inst.  at  Burlington  House.  All  the  officiai 
rooms  were  thrown  open,  and  a great  variety  of 
I highly  interesting  objects  exhibited.  Among  the 
I most  important  of  these  were  Professor  Wheat- 
stone’s  recently  invented  domestic  and  automatic 
telegraphs,  which  were  explained  by  the  professor  ; 
Mr.  Hatterslcy’s  type-composing  machine ; M. 
Gallard’s  water-gas  apparatus;  Mr.  Johnson’s 
marine  pressure  gauge  and  volutor;  Messrs. 
Murray  and  Heath’s  electro-magnetic  motive- 
engine  and  carriage  propelled  by  electro-magne- 
tism ; Professor  Hughes’s  printing  telegraph ; a 
variety  of  extremely  beautiful  vases  and  cut  gems 
from  the  Imperial  establishment  of  Ekaterinburg, 
in  Siberia,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Atkinson ; two  fine 
living  specimens  of  the  rare  and  curious  electrical 
fish,  Malapterurus  Electricus,  exhibited  by  Dr. 
Beuce  Jones,  and  an  interesting  toy,  the  anortho^ 
scope,  developing  curiously  certain  optical  laws. 

The  Wroxeter  Excayations.— We  hear  that 
in  the  part  of  the  buildings  lying  towards  what 
has  no  doubt  been  the  street  (the  Watling-street- 
road),  three  very  small  chambers  have  been  un- 
covered with  the  walls,  of  excellent  masonry,  and 
adjoining  each  other,  but  without  any  traces  of 
doorways  or  entrances  of  any  kind,  so  that  at 
present  it  is  quite  impossible  to  say  what  purpose 
they  have  served.  Among  the  first  objects  met 
with  on  the  renewal  of  the  explorations  on  the  old 
spot  was  a very  handsome  and  well-sculptured 
capital  of  a column,  3 feet  high  by  2^  feet  wide, 
formed  of  two  blocks  of  stone.  This  would  seeni 
to  show  that  the  excavators  are  approaching  parts 
of  the  building  which  were  distinguished  by  more 
elaborate  architectural  ornamentation. 

" Too  Much  for  his  Whistle.” — An  indi- 
vidual of  the  name  of  J,  Buser,  from  Zuiigarl 
(Bale  Campagne),  having,  on  the  13th  of  March  I 
last,  taken  a ticket  for  the  railway  from  Liestal 
to  Bale,  was  comfortably  seated  in  the  train.  So 
anxious  was  he  for  its  departure  from  the  plat- 
form,  that  ho  resolved  to  start  the  engine. 
Among  sundry  other  accomplishments  that  our 
friend  possessed,  one  was  that  of  imitating  the 
guard’s  whistle,  which  he  did  so  successfully  that 
the  engine-driver  started  off  with  the  train,  while 
hundreds  of  passengers  of  all  classes  were  in  the 
act  of  getting  into  the  carriages.  The  disorder 
that  ensued  may  be  imagined,  and  if  nobody  was 
killed  it  is  uot  Mr.  Buser’s  fault.  Providentially 
no  person  was  injured.  It  was  but  the  affair  of 
the  flash  of  a bull’s-eye  lamp  to  arrest  Mr.  Buser, 
to  take  him  before  a magistrate,  and  to  send  him 
to  prison  for  four  weeks;  and  on  being  set  at 
liberty  to  make  him  pay  50  francs  fine,  and  all 
costs  of  court. 


The  Horticultural  Society.— The  grand 
spring  show  of  this  society  took  place  in  St. 
James’s  Hall,  Begent-street,  on  the  12tli  and 
13bh  inst. ; and  the  grand  summer  show  will  be 
held  in  the  same  place  on  June  29th  and  30th. 
The  public  are  admitted  to  the  horticultural 
shows  at  a charge  of  28.  6d.  on  the  first  days,  and 
m the  evening  and  on  the  second  day  for  Is. 

London  District  Telegraphs. — Workmen 
have  been  erecting  poles  and  wires  on  the  house- 
tops along  the  Kennington-road,  between  the 
Elephant  and  Castle  and  the  Horns,  Kennington, 
forming  a portion  of  the  works  contemplated  by 
the  London  District  Telegraph  Company. 

The  Truck  System. — A threepenny  pamphlet 
by  Mr.  David  Bailey,  exposing  the  evils  of  this 
detestable  system,  has  just  been  published  by 
i itman,  of  Paternoster-row.  The  futile  change  of 
the  law,  which  obliges  masters  to  pay  wages  in 
money,  and  which  is  evaded  by  the  present  system 
of  paying  out  with  the  one  hand  and  receiving 
back  with  the  other,  in  those  cases  where  work- 
I men  are  obliged  to  deal  with  the  tally-shops  of  the 
I master  on  pain  of  dismissal  if  tliey  refuse  to  do  so, 

I only  as  Mr.  BaUey  justly  remarks,  gives  the 
I truck-master  additional  advantages  in  carrying  on 
his  unmerciful  practices  under  the  guise  of  an 
apjiearance  of  acting  according  to  law  and  right ; 
aud^  hence  the  system  has  oidy  risen  in  respect- 
ability and  prosperous  practice.  Profitable  as 
truck  dealings  with  workmen  may  be,  however, 
in  themselves,  there  are  drawbacks  which  it  would 
be  well  for  even  the  truck-masters  to  seriously 
weigh  and  consider.  " The  good  feeling  which 
ought  to  exist  between  master  and  workmen  is  not 
hkely  to  be  brought  about  and  nourished  by  the 
truck  system:  the  workmen  maybe  so  far  deceived 
as  to  think  it  is  their  duty  to  patronize  their 
master  by  dealing  with  him,  but  they  are  not 
blind  to  the^  fact  that  they  are  being  imposed  upon 
with  excessive  charges,  and  the  consideration  of 
this  cannot  but  operate  perniciously  on  their  minds 
in  reference  to  the  oppressor.”  Their  wrongs  are 
brooded  over,  and  this  is  calculated  to  give  rise  to 
unfriendly  feeling,  and  they  will  not  work  so 
heartily  or  so  profitably  for  the  master  as  they 
would  if  they  were  dealt  by  faii-ly. 

The  Stone  Tk.u)E  of  Castletown,  Caith- 
ness.—At  Castletown,  says  a correspondent  of  the 
John  O'  Groat  Journal, the,  only  article  of  commerce 
IS  the  Caithness  flags.  The  stone  trade  in  this 
district,  until  a few  months  ago,  was  entirely 
carried  on  by  Mr.  James  M'Beath,  of  Castle-hiU ; 
and  his  connection  extends  to  Thurso,  where  he 
carries  on  a large  stone  trade  at  the  Government 
quarries  in  Scrabster.  Mr  James  Smith  has  now 
opened  a quarry  at  Quarryside,  thus  making  that 
name  literally  true.  The  operations  necessary  to 
prepare  the  stones  for  the  southern  markets  were 
until  lately,  carried  on  entirely  by  manual  labour! 
ibe  work  necessary  in  quarrying  is  very  tedious 
tiresome,  and  severe,  as  also  the  barrowing  them 
out  of  the  quarry,  sometimes  from  a depth  of 
upwards  of  60  feet,  often  upon  narrow  planks  a 
fall  from  which  would  be  certain  death.  After 
quarrying,  the  stones  are  carted  to  the  place 
where  they  are  sawn.  This  portion  of  the  work 
was  not  only  here  but  throughout  the  whole  of 
Caithness,  until  lately,  carried  on  by  manual 
labour.  This  was  indeed  the  first  place  in  Caith- 
ness where  humanity  was  relieved  from  this  most 
tiresome  and  unvaried  occupation.  A water 
machine  was  erected  a few  years  ago  to  work  eight 
saws  and  some  polishers,  since  which  time  it  has 
been  kept  steadily  a-going.  But  the  greater  part 
of  the  sawing  is  done  by  meu ; and,  altogether 
Mr.  M'Beath  employs  300  men  in  this  county 
connected  with  the  stone  trade.  His  trade  in- 
duced him,  about  a year  ago,  to  erect  a steam 
maebiue,  of  large  dimensions,  for  sawing  and 
polisliiug  purposes.  There  are  only  three  others  of 
I this  kind  ill  the  county,  one  at  Thurso,  one  at  Forss 
I and  another  at  Mey.  At  Castle-hill  harbour,  the 
stones  are  exported  for  the  larger  towns  south. 

Coating  Iron  with  Brass. — Tetherleigh’s 
Patent.— As  it  is  applied  to  the  iron  in  a molten 
state,  says  the  Birmingham  Journal,  it  insinuates 
itself  into  the  pores  of  the  iron,  and  is  thus  incor- 
porated with  it.  We  have  seen  tacks,  nails, 
hinges,  aud  screws  so  coated,  and  we  have  no’ 
hesitation  in  saying  their  protection  is  perfect. 

We  have  also  examined  iron  wire  and  sheets  of 
iron  coated  with  brass;  the  former  after  being 
drawn,  and  the  latter  after  being  rolled,  present 
quite  the  appearance  of  solid  brass.  The  inven- 
tion,  however,  is  but  in  its  infancy;  and  should 
any  enterprising  and  spirited  manufacturer  take 
it  up  m connection  with  the  practical  skill  of  the 
inventor,  we  feel  assured  he  would  reap  a profit- 
able harvest. 
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3’s  Theatei:.— A 


■PTniKrH  Plats:  St.  Ja^tes’- 

, respectable  comply  of  French 


very  respec.....  Sanson,  arc  now 

thenanagement  of  M M Theatre,  and  de- 


rerformtal  at  the  St.  James'.  Tbeatreh 
STrd;^a^lar.;s'^^S'whic^^^•h^ 
cTemirZst  ^Whf'iwo  prlnc^Tparte  with 


Bequest  toe  a^  Hostital.  — 

TuuniclifF,  ol'  Macdesfield.bas  left  30,00(W.  for  the 
endowment  of  an  hospital  to  cost  in  erection  not 
less  than  5,OOOZ. 

Norwich  School  of  Art. — Mr.  Nursey,  the 
head  master  of  this  school,  has  resigned  his  ofhce, 
which  he  will  give  np  at  Cliristmas  next. 

MrsErAi  OF  Patents.  BsoiiPTOK.  — This 
museum  was  visited  in  the  week  en^ng  May_/th, 
in  the  mornings  by  1,307  persons,  and  evenui^, 
1036;  total,  2,313.  Since  the  opening  of  the 
museum  free  daily  (May  12,  1858),  it  has  had 


For  taking  down  and  rebuiUUug  tUe  parish  church  of 
Uttle  Cawthorpe,  near  Louth.  Quantities  sopidied  by 
Mr  C Poland.  Mr.  R.  JeweU  Withers,  architect:— 


Church 

complete. 

Deduct  for 
old 

Materials. 

^ s.  d. 
846  12  3 
825  0 0 

790  0 0 
"20  0 0 
640  0 0 
591  10  0 
sgo  0 0 

jC  s,  d. 

2i>  0 0 

40  0 0 

35  0 0 

20  0 0 

35  0 0 

20  0 0 

40  0 0 

Evans,  Brothers 
Young 

Pinchbeck  

Clarke  , accepted. 

nart  the  pieces  as  we  — — Y-r.p...r.,nf  I THE  lui't-nwr  - — 

Lgimd  authors,  wiU  assist  in  making  it  1 for  so  long  concealod  Traitor  s-gate 

.1.1^.  j-r...  •RntrEsh  rframa/2i^,  save  the  m.irk.  to  . vlaitnra  has  been  removed. 


The  To^TEE  of  Loxeox. — The  hoarding  which 


abkforanEnghshrframu/iV.save  the  mark,  to,  y\sitovs  has  been  remov 

put  his  name  to  what  does  not  belong  • ^ ^ siraneers  now  pa 


from  the 
and  few 


Allow  for 
Carriage. 


pass  without  looldng  curiously  at 
;fc  -with  so  many  historical 


we  have  done  on  a former  occasion,  we  recommend  , alsociated  as  it 

those  who  would  familiarize  the  eat  to  the  | 

guage  to  go  to  the  French  Plays.  j jjj^wjsOHAM  AnCHlTECrrRil,  SocliiT.— At 

Mraic  -IS  a Beascu  or  the  Fiat!  Arts. — 1 theBirmii^;ham  Architcc- 

An  able  and  interesting  paper  on  this  srtjKt.  by  Society,  held  on  Monday  sennight,  the 

Mr,  H,  F,  Chorley,  was  read  at  the  Society  of  fojj„„fog  ojSeers  were  appomted  ;— President,  Mr, 
Arts,  on  the  lltli  Instant.  9“' “f  John  K.  Botham;  Vice-president,  Mr,  J.  B, 


For  erecting  two  Houses  ai  hbi.b.iia^,  aw,  .• 
Mr.  W.  Lee,  arcliilect:- 

Hocking: ^ 

Lemon 

Mears 

Newman  and  Mann >.‘-a 

McLennan  aud  Bird Loi- 

Keable 9*® 


the  paper  was  to  draw_  attention  to^  the^state  of  , Treasurer,  Vlr.  Cliarles  Edge;  Honorary 


er  WHO  uiaa..  3 .V  J • i«,i  Dianu ; iieaaaicA,  ajaa.  

music  m this  country,  both  as  regards  the  decidetl  Professor  Chamberlain, 

talent  and  love  for  it,  Eaiiwats  in  INHIA.-The  Jirerto^  oj  ‘he 


taienx  auu  luve  xa..  .w,  - „„u:vpi-mn  The'  BailwatS  in  i-mua— a*”-  -..w-a-vw,.- 

want  of  proper  means  for  its  c^Uvation.  i Qi-eat  Indian  Peninsula  railway  have  let 
Eoyal  Academy  of  Music  in  Londou,  ^ ^ r.f  iLp  Natmore  branch,  263  i 


, ■ ",  .iirnrtion  of  the  Nagpore  branch,  263  miles,  to 

remarked,  had  not  for  twenty  years  Messrs.  Lee.  Alton,  Sid  Watson,  at  present  on  the 


the  con- 
miles. 


anytTiing'likra  firft-rate^artist  iu  mnsm.  Jhe  Messrs.  Lee,  Alton 


ITiis  extensive  under- 


Mr. 


au>i.u*u^  ALA..W  A.  A-.---  ™ncln  a statt  ot  Air.  josepu  • a....-.-.. 

olBeial  and  general  recognition  of  mnsic  as^^  to  he  commenced  m September  nest. 


branch  of  the  dne  arts  was  “^ged  ,•  as  MEcnANic.tt,  EnginreRS.— 

necessity  of  adopting  some  ; J I The  general  meeting  of  the  members  of  this  Insti- 

sneh  a recognition,  “s  hy  ^ held  on  11th  Instant,  at  Birmingham, 


Xr^ise.  The  W- Sf  ^ MSH^vice-pTesident,  » 
3 useless  to  think  of  amend-  when  the  following  P.^Purs^ 


For  warming  Menpham  Cluu-cb,  Kent,  with  hot  "^ter 

with  ornamental  gratings,  includuig  furnace  work.  - . 

Francis  Lee.  architect-- — 

A.  M.  Perkins,  London 0 0 

Shevriu.Sevenoaks \f_  ” 

Smith,  Moorfielrts  •••  •••  . 

Sampson,  Gravesend  (accepted)-.  •> 

For  sundry  rii.airs  at  Bclair  House)  Dulwich. 

M.  J.  Stnkly.  architect 

Hayward  

Adatns  a j. 

Culls  and  Co 

For  the  erection  ot  a detached  cottaee,  Buckhorst  lidl- 

Essex.  Mr.  J.  H.  Rowley,  mhitcct ^ ^ 

Willson S.1Q  U 0 

jgg  y q 

Childs ,,jf.  y y 

Carter  (acceptetl)  


..jf415 


a new  and  popular  one.  , ca  " On  the  Constrimtion 

I iruasctx  i.xit  n,.za,,a  inv  Tr 


The  TiCfNO.— The  Ticino,  croswd  oh^Iot-Bla^t  Oveiis  tbr  Iron  Furnaces,”  by  Mr.  H. 

day  by  the  Austrian  troops,  takes  its  Marten  of  \Yolverhampton ; and  “On.Tensens 

Iwhs\lps,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  St.  Gothard  JSeJEngiue  Governo^  by  Mr.  Henry  Mauds- 

flows  southward,  crosses  LagoMagpore,  separates  1 J The  meeting  then  terminated, 

theSardinianStatesfromVeneianLomiiar^ 

falls  into  ‘he  river  Po  «« J adua.  It  m naygb^e  , ^ 

SbiU  ^^fed  hU  fl'4t  Victories  in  Italy.  Here,  in  ' posed  -0—.  iust  hdd  in  ^-casrk-  mT^ne_. 

Biuiu  gi  ^ ^ defeated  P.  Scipio.  On  the  Sir  George  Gre},  M.F.  m 


Eor  building  avilla  clo«  to  Wi^y  Station. 
Hook,  architect.  Quantities  supplied .- 

Joshua  Wilson ,’0,“ 

Moon  and  Son 

Bowler  

Duke  

Bridgcr  


Mr.  -V.  C. 


1.91"  1 
1,700 
1,605 
1,52“ 


31st  of  May,  ISOo,  nearly  “‘J*”  g^tfle  ' “fwoustle  imm,  and  it  was  resolved  that  a mouei 
exactly,  the  French  and  Austrians  fought  a battle  , ^ 

on  this  river,  i ,.o„shi„,.atlon  of  a committee  of  suh- 

Vebnet'b  "Death  PrElFTlNO  iite^ce.^  , jv™  Diat.  with  the  consent  of  the  coi- 
In  an  article  headed,  " \Vhat  is  ™ i - tloi'i,  the  monument  should  ho  erected  at  the 

-■  BaiWer.notice  IS  taken  of_a__p.cture  „f  yv,st,.„tc  and  Nevilk-strceV  and 


the  chair,  general  feel- 

favour  of  a statue  by  Mr.  Lough  n 
resolved  that  a model 


Quautilie.sopplmd-  ^ ^ 

Dank  j,  yys  0 0 

thbyemd^n... « 


Ashb>  and  Homer 2,9^ 

T 


. Munday 

Jeffrey 

Enuor 

Salt 

Brown 

Atherton  

Hack  and  Son 

Watts 

Piper  and  Son 


2,9110  0 0 


2,910 

2,707 

2,740 

2,697 


'w\lorace  Vernet,  which  I beg  to  ^phn"- 


SugE^rHorScr'veinet  nu;,^=>‘ ‘f*"} 


Pr.1.  Hautist  Cbapcl,  Rotherhithe,  by  public  tender. 

S;-op;:;sifoG;e‘c^,trM  station,  Sewcastle-on-  1 xSs.Tonls  audSoa, architects.  Qiiahtilies  supched 
V .„r‘  « As/urtT  :..cwl  lioTr«li«ion  RiihscrihGU.  ! Vnlnnd  


roche,  and  died  prematurely. 

sents  Madame  Dclaroche,  typifying  the  soul, 

leaning  from  the  douth-hed  into  the  heavenly 

introduced  the  portrait  of  his  wife  in  the  famous 
heniicycle  at  the  Palais  <>« 

representative  of  Greek  art].  The  male  figure 
in  Die  agony  of  grief  in  the  picture  of  tlm  eK.ape 
of  the  soul  is  intended  for  the  linshand  of  the 
female  form  ascending,  and  portrays  the  eminent 
artist,  Paul  Delnroclie.  I believe  the  was 

painted  by  Horace  Vernet  as  a parental  tribute 
to  assuage  his  grief.— U.  Mooforp. 

St.  Mart’s.  Wiiittiese-I.— May  I announce  to 
your  readers,  through  your  columns,  that  the 
heantlfnl  church  of  St.  Map-,  " 
restoration.  The  cost  of  doing  it  weU  will  he  about 
3!oOO;.andit  will  be  effected  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Mr.  Scott.  Thj!  pansh  IS,  though 
larce  a very  poor  one,  and  will  bo  nnahle  to 
de^aVthls 


junction  of  estgatc 

noarlv  opposite  the  ceii . •it 

Tyne.  The  5,000?.  required  have  been  subscribed. 
The  Hotal  Scottish  Acadeiiy’'=  FvinnixioN 


—The  number  of  visitors  to  this  eshihition  WM 

. A...,-.  r,/,r>riaiA>3  HI  AoOD*  ' 


greater  than  on  any  previous  occasion,  in 
This  scaaon  the  receipts  arc  not  much  lees  thau  m 
that  exceptional  year,  and  the  number  »f 
tickets  exceeds  those  sold  m 18oo.  by  5oS  d-aj, 
aud  206  evening,  tickets.  The  totn,l  number  of 
visitors  who  this  season  paid  for  admission  Juriiig 
the  day  was  about  21,000,  while  upwards  ol 

2-1,000  Were  ailmittod  at  a ■“  ‘jt'' 


Niilancl 

Chiimock  " 

Johnson „ 

Ring  and  Stangcr  LLJ  « 

Messenger  and  Porter  o 

Hollins  i'4'i3  0 

Winder,  junior 

1:5m  m 

1,-169  0 

1,347  8 


evening;  and  there  were  upwards  of  3.3M  day. 


Colls  and  Co.. 
Stevens  . . • 
Tarrant  . . . 
Hawkins. . . 
Stevenson  . 
Lawrence  . 


1,313  0 


necessary  ns  the  rciif  of  the  church  is  po»‘9'''>r 


unsafe.  ^ The  lord  of  the  manor  has  headed  the 
subscription  with  100/.  A rate  has  been  refused 
by  one  or  two  vehement  Dissenters,  so  that  re- 
eWrse  must  he  had  to  voluntary  contrAntion,  or 
the  church  will  soon  fall  to  rmn  Subscriptions 
will  be  thankfully  received  by  the  Kev.  . M aller, 

the  vicar.— Peterborough. 

Improvements  in  HvDS-PARR.-By  chrMtiou 
of  the  Commissioners  of  Works  and  I ubhc  Build 


and  1 350  evening,  season-ticket  holders,  exclusive 
of  those  to  whom  free  tickets  wore  presented  wlio 
repeatedly  visited  the  exhibition.  Th®  Hdes  of 
works  of  art  arc  said  to  have  exceeded  G.OOOi. 

AM-ALG.lMATEP  SOCIETT  OF  ENGINEERS.— 
According  to  the  report,  just  published,  of  the 
“Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers  tho  money 
aid  afforded  to  its  members  during  the  year,  on 
the  score  of  sickness,  burials,  auperaiimiation,  and 
temporarv  want  of  work,  amounted  to  4,, 368/. 
out  of  a fiind  contributed  by  l-t.74o  members,  and 
entailed  a loss  to  the  society  of  ll,oJ3/.  beyond 
the  expenditure  of  previous  years.  This  extra- 
ordinary increase  is  attributable  to  depression  of 
trade  Tlie  rewrt  states  that  when  trade  is 
bud,  sickness,  and  even  deatli  is  more  B'ueral ; 
and  tliat  in  the  year  1857,  donations  to  members 
out  of  employmmt,  averaged  19s.  9.d.  P't 
ber  whereas  it  amounted  last  year  to  _/.  6s.  id, 
■w  ’ _A! tEn  oTpnl  cause 


,ide  for  Me^rs  Pazey,  Pallftt.  and  Co.  Messrs 
ai?d  Chamberlain,  architects.  Quantit^s  s«PPL«d  • 

Wood  and  San 3,0/0 

Ashby  and  Son 3,580 

Nicholson  and  Son  J.oou 

Piper  luid  Son 

Myers  * ,, 

Brown  and  Co 

Lawrence  and  Sons 3,3« 

Brass  (accepted)  


SLnmornSe^  Qa->titiesnot  The  stanot 

be  provided  by  trustees . 


mgs 


i •• — X..  I la  tbe  (n-eat  cause  of  mortality 

Messrs.  Eversfield  and  Co.  have  put  up  to  Consumption  is  tne  grea 


the  buildings  near  the  tnrnpike-^te,  among  the  workmen. 


Kensineton,  known  as 
cavalry  regiments.  It  is  intended  to  clear  away 
fc  mnrove- 


the  barracks  for  light 


1.659 


MaDOii:— 

Robbins,  Newport  i iob  lO 

Leonard,  Ebbw\  ale L>00  10 

King.  Bristol 

• Moore,  Newport 


Cnrpenli’r: — 

Robbins,  Newport  ... 

Guppy.  Ebbw  Vale  . . . 

Morris,  Brirtol 

Griffiths.  Ebhw  Vale  , 
•Moore,  Newport 


t’livairy  ICfirma  ■•u.i.  --  --  r.  rr  »•  • nrra  I TEKDESS. 

the  materials  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  improve-  three  houses  in  Kent-road,  tor  Mr. 

ments  in  the  approaches  to  Kensington-gardcus.  I For  baddm_^„  ^ stow,  architect.  Quaiiutie,  suppliea 

A large  buildiug  has  been  erected  close  by  the  Messrs.  Ardiiig  aud  Bond 

High-street,  Kensington,  for  a battalion  of  the  1 x„ii,  and  Son  

FoSt  Guards,  as  also  for  the  light  cavalry.  The 
barracks  for  foot  soldiera,  near  the  canteen,  will 
also  be  removed,  and  some  Koval  stables  erected 
on  the  site. 


Mm,  »dSm,  


J?/"; ;:S- 

■/. 1,999 


Tarrant 

Thompson ... 
Colls  and  Co.. 


Fliinln-ir  ^Mer:—  , 

No  name  

RobWos.  Newport  ' - 

•Moore,  Newport 

Fai»*er  ntid  Glazirr: — 

Robbins,  Newport  . - ^ 

Wansbrongn,  Newport 8 

Price.  Brecon  

♦Moore,  Newport  . . . ; 

• Accepted  provisionauy. 
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VoL.  XVII.— No.  851. 


A SIcetch  of  the  History  of  Scerie  Paintiny. 

T is  to  be  regretted  that 
we  have  uo  comprehensive 
history  of  scene-painting, 
or  record  of  the  improve- 
ments and  changes  in  it 
that  luivG  been  made, 
Whatever  may  have  been 
done  in  the  antique  times 
(we  suspect  it  was  but 
g little),  and  leaving  out  of 
view  the  properties  and 
^ arrangementsforthe“mys- 
teries  ” of  the  Middle 
Ages,  — “ Item,  thereto 
longeth  Hevyn,  made  of 
tymb'’  and  steyned  clothes. 
Item,  Hell  made  of  timb'' 
and  yron-workc,  with 
Devells  the  numb’’  of  xiij.”* 
— itappears  that  to  Balthazar 
Peruzzi,  the  architect  of  the 
Massimi  Palace  in  Eome, 
who  died  in  1536,  must  be 
ascribed  the  merit  of  almost 
originating  for  modern  times 
the  art  of  scene-painting. 
Brunelleschi,  at  an  earlier 
date,  the  beginning  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  had  been 
employed  in  the  construction  of  mechanical 
illustrations  of  pious  representations  in 
Florence.  Vasari  describes  his  device  of 
Paradise,  where  a great  effect  was  produced  by 
a multitude  of  lights  which  were  alternately 
shrouded  and  uncovered  with  gi-eat  rapidity. 
Peruzzi,  liowever,  brought  skill  in  painting 
and  an  intimate  knowledge  of  perspective  to 
bear  on  tJie  subject,  and  produced  a perfect 
art.  The  theatrical  decorations  he  executed, 
says  Vasari,  although  the  first,  became  the 
models  and  regulators  of  those  painted  after- 
wards. It  is  difficult  to  conceive,  he  continues, 
with  what  skill  our  decorator,  in  so  confined  a 
space  found  the  means  of  representing  so  many 
buildings,  palaces,  porticos,  and  pi-ofiles  as  he 
did  ; and  all  so  truthful  that  the  objects  seemed 
real,  and  the  spectator,  before  a painted  cloth, 
believed  himself  actually  transported  into  the 
midst  of  the  place  represented,  so  far  -was  the 
illusion  carried.  Warm  as  the  eulogium  is, 
there  are  decorations  remaining  from  the  hand 
of  Peruzzi,  although  hi.s  scenery  has  long  .since 
passed  away,  whicii  show  that  it  was  not 
beyond  the  truth.  Vasari  tells  how  that  Titian, 
viewing  with  him  one  day  some  of  these  archi- 
tectural decorations  at  the  Farnesina  Palace, 


rejirescntations, — for  some  dramatic  pieces 
performed  at  Holyrood  House  by  order  of 
King  James  before  his  accession  to  the  throne 
of  England,  designed,  it  is  said,  by  Mytens, 
and  painted  by  some  foreign  artists. 

In  the  dialogue  between  Lovewit  and  Truer 
man,  the  latter  says,  “What  if  there  were  five 
theatres  then  [before  the  civil  wars],  the  town 
would  maintain  them,  the  prices  being  small, 

there  being  no  scenes ” “It  is  an  argument 

of  the  worth  of  the  plays  and  the  actors  of  the 
last  age,  and  easily  inferred,  that  they  were 
much  beyond  ours  in  this — to  consider  tliat 
they  could  support  themselves  from  their  own 
merit,  the  weight  of  the  matter,  and  goodness 
of  the  action,  without  scenes  and  machinery  ; 
whereas  the  plays,  with  all  these,  can  hardly 
draw  an  audience,  unless  there  be  the  addi- 
tional invitation  of  a Signor  Fideli,  a Monsieur 
I’Abbi^,  or  some  such  foreign  regate  expressed 
in  the  bottom  of  the  bill.” 

The  introduction  of  stage  scenery  in  Eng- 
land was  much  advanced  by  King  Charles  I. 
when  he  and  his  Queen  Henrietta  Maria 
themselves  played  in  the  masques  at  the  palace 
of  Whitehall.  On  those  occasions,  as  is  well 
know 


Milton’s  “ Masque  of  Comus  ” was  exhibited 
with  all  the  aid  of  painted  scenery,  dresses, 
and  machinery  which  was  at  that  time  avail- 
able, to  render  the  spectacle  as  illusive  as 
the  art  could  make  it.  Henry  Lawes,  the 
musician,  composed  the  music  for  the  masque, 
and  played  the  shepherd.  The  children  of  the 
Earl  of  Bridgwater  also  performed  in  the 
piece  ; and  it  was  represented  before  his  lord- 
ship  and  friends  at  Ludlow  Castle  in  1634. 

The  improvements  which  were  designed  for 
the  public  theatres,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
king,  were  suspended  at  the  time  of  the 
troubles,  and  subsequent  governments  did  not 
much  aid  the  theatres.  However,  just  before 
the  Restoration,  Sir  William  D’Avenant  ob- 
tained the  management  of  the  Duke’s  Theatre 
in  Blackfriars.  This  enlightened  manager  (who 
2)roduced,  in  1656,  the  “ Siege  of  Rhodes,” 

“ made  into  a representation  by  the  art  of 
lierspective  in  scenes  ”),  procured  artistic 
assistance  from  Italy  and  France,  w’here  at 
that  time  these  matters  were  better  cared  for. 
His  scene-painters  were  Italians,  but  our 
countrj’man , Streater,  the  landscape-painter, 
assisted.  It  is  said  that  some  of  the  spectacles 


known,  Inigo  Jones  was  machinist  for  their  exhibited  on  the  stage  were  very  imposing, 
stage.  Inigo  had  studied  as  a landscape- ^ and  received  by  the  iiublic  with  great  apjilause. 
painter  in  Italy  ; it  may  therefore  be  reason- , It  was,  however,  at  Rich’s  theatre  in  Lin- 
ably  supposed,  that,  with  his  knowledge  of  coln's-inn-fields,  that  the  introduction  of  jian- 
the  picturesque  united  with  his  skill  in  archi- 1 tomiines  led  to  such  scenic  effects  as  delighted 
tecture,  the  scenery  and  machinery  were ' both  the  old  and  young  of  all  ranks.  This 
worthy  of  the  masques  of  Beii  .Jonson  and  the  , manager  engaged  a foreign  scene-painter.  Signor 
music  of  Laniere.  V e first  hear  of  Inigo , Seiwandoni.  Another  foreigner.  Monsieur  de 
Jones  in  England  in  1604-5,  when  the  queen  i Voto,  was  an  occasional  assistant,  so  was  also 
had  ordered  a masque  to  be  prepared  at  White- ' the  celcd)rated  .Jack  La  Guerre  ; but  the  prin- 
hall  on  Twelfth-night.  Ben  Jonson  was  the  [ cijial  strength  of  Rich  rested  in  the  talents  of 
poet,  and  “ the  bodily  part,”  as  Jonson  tells ' that  choice  spirit,  George  Lambert,  who  was 
us,  was  of  Master  Inigo  Jones’s _ design  and  j long  his  chief  scene-painter.  When  Rich  re- 
art.”  The  poet’s  description  of  Inigo’s  jiortion  J moved  to  his  new  and  more  splendid  theatre  at 
of  the  work,  beginning,  “First  for  the  scene  ^ Ooveut-garden,  this  worthy  was  provided  by 
was  drawn  a landtschap  consisting  of  small  the  manager  with  a salacious  room  for  carrying 
woods,  and  here  and  there  a void  place  filled  out  his  scenic  ojierations.  In  this  place  was 
with  huntings,”  contains  the  earliest  notice  ' established  the  famous  Beefsteak  Club,  still  in 
we  possess  of  the  use  of  scenery  in  stage  [ existence.  Frank  Haynian,  the  first  librarian 
entertainments.*  j of  the  Royal  Acadeniv,  Avas  scene-painter  at 

In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  Jones  pro-  j Drurj'-lane.  When  the  fame  of  the  Italian 
pared  the  scenery  and  devices  for  three  plays , opera  was  in  its  zenith,  Signors  Pojiora  and 
presented  before  the  king  in  the  hall  of  Christ . Farinelli  came  to  England  to  join  that  renowned 
Church,  O.xford,  and  “had  for  his  pains,”  i musical  corjjs,  and  Signor  Ainiconi,  the  painter, 
says  a contenqiorary,  “as  I haA^e  constantly  j was  of  the  party.  This  artist  painted  the  scenes 
heard,  501.”  The  stage,  it  appears,  was  built  for  the  great  theatre  in  the  Haymarket.  He 
close  to  the  ujqper  end  of  the  hall,  “as  it  also  assisted  occasionally  in  the  scene-room  of 
seemed  at  first  sight ; but  indeed  it  AA'as  but  a | Covent-garden,  and  in  conjunction  Avith  old 
false  wall,  faire  iiainted,  and  adorned  with  Oram  painted  the  ceiling  and  .proscenium  of 
stately  pdlars,  which  pillars  would  turn  about, ' that  theatre. 

by  reason  Avhereof,  with  the  helj)  of  other  j Amongst  our  earliest  scene-painters,  quoting 
painted  cloths,  their  stage  did  vary  three  the  miscellany  to  which  Ave  have  already  re- 
tiines  in  the  acting  of  one  tragedy.”  _ j ferred,  was  Robert  Aggas  or  Angus.  He  was 

For  the  Masque  of  Hymen,  1605-6,  Inigo  a good  landscape-painter,  both  in  oil  and  dis- 
seems,  from  a .short  de.scnption  given  by  Ben  ' temper  (and  Avas  skilled  in  architecture)  : he 
Jonson,  to  have  attempted  what  Avas  then  neAv.  painted  several  scenes  for  the  theatre  in  Dorset- 
He  says  : Here  the  iq^jicr  part  of  the  scene, ' gardens.  A landscape  by  this  artist  was  pre- 
Avhicli  Avas  all  of  clouds,  and  made  artificially  .sented  by  him  to  the  company  of  Painter 
to  swell,  and  ride  like  the  rack,  began  to  Stainers  for  their  hall  in  Trinity-lane.  Awas 


was  so  far  deceived  by  the  apparent  relief  of  “P®""  j clearing,  m the  top  thereof  ^ died  in  1679, 

the  ornaments  and  mouldings,  as  to  insist  on  ’ fRscovered  J uno  sitting  on  a throne  sup- 1 Tliomas  D; 


sitting  on  a throne  siqi- 1 Tliomas  Dali,  a native  of  Denmark,  painted 


having  a ladder,  that  he  might  disabuse  the  ! beautiful  jieacocks  ; above  her,  some  scenes  fur  Covent-garden  Theatre,  wliich 

1...  .1 P,  , I the  region  ot  fire,  Avith  a continual  motion,  i Avere  much  admired.  - -- 


sense  of  sight  by  the  sense  of  touch. 


It  appears  certain  that  Shakspeare,  our  great  circularly,  and  J imiter  stand- 

master  of  picturesque  situations,  was  but  little  ^P  Heaven),  brandish- 

aided  by  the  artistic  ability  of  his  a^e  Sir ' thunder.  The  de.scription  would 

Philip  Sydney  says,  speaking  of  tmo-edles  and  of 

comedie.s  as  exhibited  at  the  public  theatres  ' w,  ® revivals,  hereafter  referred  to. 

“ Now  you  shall  have  three  ladies  walk  to ' t occasion,  1610,  Inigo 

gather  flowers,  and  then  we  must  believe  the  ^ connected  Avith  Samuel  Daniel  in 

stage  to  be  a garden.  By  and  by  Ave  hear  I of  a masque,  the  latter  Avrote  : 

news  of  shipAATeck  in  the  same  place  ; then  we  * wherein  the  only  life 


are  to  blame  if  we  accept  it  not  for  a rock. 
Upon  the  back  of  that  comes  out  a hideous 
monster  Avith  fire  and  smoke ; and  then  the 
miserable  beholders  are  bound  to  take  it  for  a 
cave.” 

There  seeins  to  have  been  almost  as  great  a 
scarcity  of  supernumerary  actors  as  of  scenery, 
for  he  adds : “ While  in  the  mean  time  two 
armies  fly  in,  represented  AA’ith  four  SAVords  and 
bucklers  ; and  then  what  hard  heart  Avill  not 
receive  it  for  a pitched  battle-field.”  A Avriter 
in  the  Somci'sct  House  Miscellany,  published 
sonie  thirty  years  ago,  remarks  that  the  Scotch 
used  painted  scenes,  for  the  royal  stage  at 
least,  before  they  appeared  in  our  theatrical 


» MS.  in  the  church  of  St.  Mary  RedclifT,  Bristol. 


consists  in  sheiv,  the  art  and  iiiA'eution  of  the 
architect  gives  the  greatest  grace,  and  is  of 
most  importance ; ours  the  least  part,  and  of 
least  note  in  the  time  of  the  performance 
thereof,  and  therefore  have  I intersected  the 
description  of  the  artificial  part  Avhich  only 
speaks  of  M.  Inigo  Jones.” 

Again,  the  “ Memorable  Maske  of  the  Tato 
Honorable  Houses  or  Inns  of  Court,  the  Middle 
Temple  and  Lyncoln’s  Inne,”  is  described  as, 
“Invented  and  fashioned,  with  the  ground  and 
speciall  structure  of  the  whole  worke,  by  our 
Kingdome’s  most  artfull  and  ingenious  archi- 
tect Inigo  Jone.5.”  Many  of  Jones’s  sketches 
for  scenery  remain. 


* The  description  is  quoted  at  length  in  the  volume  on 
' Inigo  Jones,”  prmted  for  the  Shakspeare  Society. 


Hogarth  jiainted  a camj) 
scene  for  the  priA-ate  theatre  of  Dr.  Hoadley, 
Dean  of  Winchester.  Richards,  the  original 
secretary  of  the  Royal  Academy,  was  for  many 
years  princijial  scene-painter  to  Covent-garden 
Theatre  ; his  coadjutors  were  Me.ssrs.  BoAA’les 
and  Carver.  Two  of  Richards’s  scenes  for  the 
“ Maid  of  the  Mill  ” were  engi-aA-ed  in  line,  by 
Rooker.  Thi.s  has  been  done  in  but  very  few 
cases.  A series  of  scenes  painted  for  the 
theatre  known  as  La  Scala,  at  Milan,  by  San- 
quirico,  Avere,  liOAvever,  engi-aved  and  pub- 
lished. 

Michael  Angelo  Rooker,  son  of  Rooker  the 
engraver,  AA-as  principal  scene-painter  to  Col- 
man’s  theatre  in  the  Haymarket.  Walmsey, 
French,  and  the  younger  Catton  were  also 
scene-painters.  Hodges,  the  pupil  of  Wilson, 
was  scene-painter  at  the  Italian  Opera-house, 
held  at  the  Pantheon  after  the  fire  of  the 
King’s  Theatre  in  the  Haymarket. 

Signor  Novosielsky,  the  architect  who  re- 
built this  theatre,  was  also  scene-painter  to  the 
new  and  splendid  stage  formed  there  : some  of 
his  excellent  architectural  sketches  for  scenes 
are  at  this  moment  before  us  ; and  De  Louther- 
bonrg,  though  last  in  this  list,  yet  perhaps 
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the  j^eatest,  was  sicene-iminter  to  Bruiy-lnne 
Theatre  during  the  mana^cemeiit  of  Garrick. 

For  “ The  WiuUr’s  Tale,”  Loutherbourg  in- 
troduced a muiiber  of  new  effects  by  lueans 
of  transparencies  ; but  it  was  left  for  others, 
of  the  present  time,  to  give  to  the  scenery  ot 
tins  play  the  proper  chwacter.  Loutherhourg’s 
Eidoijhnsiho)u,  which  was  the  delight  of  thou- 
sands in  his  day,  prolxtbly  had  considerable 
effect  on  sUigc  scenery,  and  demands  a detailed 
notice. 

l)e  Loutherbourg,  who  had  studied  the  varied 
eftects  of  nature  amid  the  Pyrenees,  the  Alps, 
and  his  own  native  mountains  in  Alsiitia,  con- 
ceived the  notion  that  the  scenery  of  England 
was  well  worthy  of  an  artist’s  studj’,  and  pre- 
pared a means  of  exhibiting  views  of  English 
scenery  under  different  aspects.  The  .stage 
was  little  more  than  0 feet  wide,  and  about 
8 foot  ill  depth  ; yet  such  was  the  painter’s 
skill  and  knowledge  of  etiect,  that  the  land- 
scape seemed  to  recede  for  mile.s,  -said  his 
contcmponirii's. 

The  opening  subject  of  the  Euh'iiliu.dlion 
repre.sented  the  river  from  the  summit  of 
One-tree-hill,  Greenwich  Park,  looking  up  the 
Thames  to  the  metropolis  ; on  one  side,  con- 
^icuous  upon  its  picturcs(iue  eminence,  stood 
^imstead  House  ; and  below,  on  the  riglit, 
Greenwich  Hospital,  with  its  cupola,  cut  out 
of  pasteboard,  and  minted  with  architectnnd 
exactness.  The  lirge  group  of  trees  formed 
another  division,  behind  which  were  the  towns 
of  Greenwich  and  Deptford.  The  fore-ground 
was  constructed  of  cork,  broken  into  the 
rugged  and  picturesque  forms  of  a sand-pit, 
covered  with  minute  mosses  and  lichen.s,  and 
producing  an  eftect  amounting  to  reality. 

This  scene,  on  the  rising  of  the  curtain,  was 
■ enveloped  in  the  dim  light  of  early  morning ; 
so  tme  to  nature,  it  is  said,  that  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  spcclators  .'^uitfed  the  sweet  breath 
of  morn  : a faint  light  appeared  along  the 
horizon,  the  scene  assumed  a vapourish  tint  of 
grey,  presently  a gleam  of  safl‘ron,®changing  to 
the  pure  varieties  that  tinge  the  fleecy  clouds 
that  jja-ss  away  in  the  morning  mists : the 
picture  brightened  by  degrees  ; the  sun  aju 
peaved,  gilding  the  tops  of  the  trees  and  the 
jirojoctious  of  the  lofty  buildings,  and  burnish- 
ing the  vanes  on  the  cupolas,  when  the  whole 
•scene  burst  upon  the  eye  in  the  gorgeous 
sjdendour  of  a beauteous  day. 

The  cloud.s  in  every  scene  had  a natiual 
motion,  and  they  were  jiaiuted  in  senii-transpa- 
ront  colours,  so  that  they  not  only  received 
liglit  in  front,  but  by  a greater  intensity  of  the 
Argand  lamps  were  susceptible  of  being  lighted 
from  behind.  The  linen  on  which  they  were 
painted  was  stretched  on  frames  twenty  times 
tiic  surface  of  tlie  stage,  and  rose  dijigonally 
by  a winding  machine. 

TJie  lamps  used  by  De  Loutherbourg  were 
above  the  proscenium,  and  before  them  he  used 
slips  of  glass  of  various  ccilouis  to  throw  a tint 
upon  the  scenery,  compatible  with  the  time  of 
day  which  he  repre.sented. 

Tlie  eftects  of  a storm  at  sea,  with  tlie  loss 
of  an  East-Indiaman,  are  described  as  being 
;u»tjni.shing  : all  the  characteristic  horrom  of 
wind,  luiil,  thunder,  lightning,  and  the  roaring 
of  Uio  waves  were  given  with  amazing  reality. 

Gainsborough  wa.s  so  enthralled  and  de- 
liglited  with  the  Eidophnsikon,  that  for  a 
time  he  thought  of  nothing  else.  The  waves 
were  carved  in  soft  wood,  from  models 
made  in  clay  ; were  coloured  with  great  skill, 
ami.  being  highly  A'arnished,  reflected  the 
lightning.  Eich  turned  on  its  own  axis  towauls 
the  other,  in  a contrary  direction,  throwing  uj' 
the  foam  sometimes  in  one  .=;pot  and  sometimes 
in  uuuther ; and,  diinmi.sliiiig  in  altitude  as 
ti.'  y receded  in  the  distiince,  were  subdued  by 
coiT.'spnmling  tints. 

For  r.un  and  hail,  a long  four-sided  tube  was 
charged  Avith  small  seed,  which,  according  to 
tire  degree  of  its  motion,— from  a horizontal  to 
a vertical  position, — ran  in  a pattering  stream 
to  the  bottom,  Avbeu  it  was  turned  to  repeat 
tkc  iiperation.  The  hail  was  expreswod  hy 
a similar  tube,  on  a large  scale,  with  paste- 
board sheh'es  projecting  on  inclined  planes, 
and  cliargod  with  little  beads,  which  sliding 
fivim  shelf  to  shelf,  fell  fast  or  slow  as  the  tube 
was  suddenly  or  gently  raised. 


Amongst  other  sccneqwiirters  of  this  time 
we  have  William  Capon,  who  had  studied 
under  Novosielski,  and  painted  some  cxcelleirt 
old  English  street  scenery  for  John  Kemble  : 
some  of  his  sketches  still  exist.  Then  there 
were  Robert  Dighton  and  Clrarles  Dibdin. 

Tlre.se  will  bring  us  doAvn  nearly  to  the  time 
when  Mr.  John  tlrieve,  father  of  the  present 
veteran  artist,  Mr.  Thomas  Grieve,  with  iVlessrs. 
Pugli,  Phillips,  and  Whitmore,  were  the 
painters  at  Covent-garden,  Avhile  JMessrs. 
Greenwood  and  Marinari  wes’e  painting  at 
Drury-lane  ; whereto,  for  a time,  came  also 
Nasmyth,  the  Lindscape  painter,  from  the  North. 

John  Grieve  changed  the  mode  of  paintiirg 
very  considerably,  using  a glaze  as  m water- 
colour painting,  whereas  (>efore  only  solid 
colours  were  used.  It  was  called  by  rivals  the 
“ Scotch  wash,”  in  contempt ; but  the  mode  is 
noAv  universally  pureued,  and  permits  of  the 
production  of  landscapes  with  arr  excellence 
before  unattainable.  Succeeding  Greenwood  at 
Druiy-lane,  came  IMr.  Clarkson  Stanftekl  and 
Mr.  David  Roberts,  now  both  Roy;d  Academi- 
cians, and  holding  justly  the  highest  places  in 
the  roll  of  landscape-iiaiuters.  The  scenery  of 
“ Acis  and  Galatea,”  under  tlio  management  of 
Mr.  Macready,  is  usually  mentioned  as  that  in 
which  Mr.  Stanfield  more  particularly  pro- 
duced some  beautiful  pictures. 

Mr.  Stanfield's  engagement  at  Drury-lane, 
where  he  first  achieved  any  reputation  as  a 
scene  painter,  was  in  1822,  under  the  manage- 
ment of  Robert  William  Elliston  ; and  hero,  in 
conjunction  with  Miudnari  and  David  Roberts, 
and  wit  ha  hostof  assistants,  including  Andrews, 
Franklin,  Adams,  andothers,  he  pursued  a long 
and  successful  career.  Mr.  Stanfield  finally  left 
the  theatre  in  Ifslo,  with  the  exception  of  paint- 
ing for  his  friend  Mr.  Macready,  on  two  occjt- 
sions,  during  his  management  of  Covent-garden 
and  of  Drury-lane,  for  wlrom  he  produced  the 
scenery  for  “ Acis  and  Galatea,”  to  Avhicli  re- 
ference hivs  been  made.  The  drop-scene  at  the 
New  Adclphi  Thoatre,  a charming  Greek  land- 
scape, was,  Ave  bclioA'e,  painted  from  a drawing 
by  IMr.  Stanfield,  liy  lilr.  Telbin. 

Mr.  Roberts  commenced  at  Drniy-Iane  with 
Mr.  Stanfield ; but,  large  as  this  national 
establishment  was,  it  would  seem  that  it  Avas 
not  quite  sufficiently  so  for  tAs-o  such  aspiring 
geniuses  ; at  any  rate,  Mr.  Roberts  left,  and 
accepted  office  at  the  rival  house,  Covciit- 
garden,  Avhere  lie  ixiinted  the  entire  sceuerj’  of 
several  pieces,  particularly  for  the  opera,  by 
Cramer,  called  “ The  Seraglio,”  for  Avhicli  he 
executed  tAventy  scenes.  In  the  meantime 
circumstances  led  to  a resolve  on  liis  part  to 
quit  England  ; and,  acting  on  the  advice  of 
Wilkie,  he  Avent  to  Spain.  This  broke  off  bis 
connection  Avith  the  theatre,  fortunately  for 
himself,  and,  Ave  may  add,  for  tlic  lovei-s  of 
art,  as  he  has  since  dcA'Oted  himself  to  the 
production  of  works  Avhich  can  and  will  be 
preserved.  In  1838  and  183!)  he  made  his 
journey  to  Egvpt  and  Syria,  was  afterwards 
elected  a member  of  the  Royal  Academy,  and 
has  since  then  been  constantly  before  the  public, 
much  to  their  ad\’antage  and  gratification. 

Mr.  Thomas  Grieve  Avas  in  bis  father’s 
painting-room,  before  the  old  L'ovent-garden 
Theatre  was  burnt  doAA-n,  in  1808,  so  that  he 
has  served  a long  appreiUicesliip  to  the  art, — 
an  apprenticeship  of  liiilf  a century.  When  he 
Avas  at  Covent-garden  Theatre,  the  late  Welby 
Pugin,  amongst  others,  at  times  co-operated 
with  him.  Mr.  GricA-e  has  produced,  partly  in 
conjunction  "with  Mr.  Telbin,  nnotlicrmostalde 
painter,  and  assisted  by  Mr.  F.  Lloyds,  Mr.  W. 
Gordon,  !Mr.  (.’iitliberf,  l^Ir.  Morris,  Mr.  Dayes, 
and  others,  the  excellent  scenery  for  tlio  remark- 
able series  of  Shakspa-ian  revivals,  ])roduccd  by 
Mr.Cliarles  Kean  at  tbe  Princess’ s^Theatre-  -re- 
viA-als  Avhich  constitute  an  era  in  the  history  of 
the  stage,  and  should  intliience  all  that  is  done 
upon  it  hereafter  ; revivals  which  have  justly 
obtained  fur  Mr.  Kenn  a Avoild-Avide  rei)m 
tation,  and  entitle  lam  to  the  thanks  of  all  Avho 
Avould  see  tlie  Stage  an  instructor. 

We  may  be  excused,  in  giving  a general 
vicAv  of  the  subject,  if  avc  connect  AAith  the 
architectural  jxirtions  of  the  scenciy  of  these 
revivals,  the  name  of  Mr.  GotlAvin.  In  seveial 
instances  Mr,  George  Scharf  and  others  co- 
operated to  the  same  end. 


]SIi‘.  William  Beverley,  at  the  Royal  Italian 
Opem  House,  and  at  Drury-lane  ; Mr.  Call- 
cott,  at  the  Haymai'ket ; and  Mr.  F-mton,  at 
Sadlers  AVolls,  are  artists  of  skill  and  taste, 
ilr.  Beverley  must  be  regarded  as  the  originator 
of  a sceneinA’olvingalarge  amount  of  machinery 
and  modelling,  now  uniA-crs:Ally  imitated,  and 
has  produced  some  eftects  of  surjiassing  beauty. 
^Ir.  fecA’erley  Iregan  early,  painting  AA’hen 
quite  a boy,  for  his  father’s  theatre  in  Sunder- 
land, scenes  for  a pantomime  Avhich  excited  a 
sensation.  His  first  Avork  in  London  Avas  done 
for  the  Victoria  Tlieatre  seventeen  years  ago. 
He  afterAA-ards  Avent  to  the  Princess’s  during 
Mr.  Mado.x’s  management  fi.r  .a  throe  years’ 
engagement,  Avliere  he  produced  some  of  his 
modelled  scenes.  Tlien  folloAved  his  engage- 
ment at  the  Lyceum,  and  illustration,  during 
eight  years,  of  tlie  series  of  extravaganzas  by 
Mr.  Phmche,  under  Madame  Vestrb’s  manage- 
ment. Beautiful  indeed  Averc  some  of  the 
scenes  be  there  jiroduccd,  but  probably  for 
draAving  and  modelling,  elaborate  dcA'ice,  and 
excellence  of  effect,  the  transformation  scene 
of  the  last  pantominte  but  cue  at  Drury-lane 
(that  for  Christmas,  1807),  may  be  pointed  to 
as  his  cliuf  work  uf  this  kind.  The  cost  of 
such  .scenes  is  of  course  A'cry  great : the  expen- 
diture on  the  scene  Ave  huA'o  named  is  said  to 
haA'C  been  not  much  less  tlian  1,000/.  At  Mr. 
Gye’s  new  theatre,  Coveiit-garden,  he  has  noAv 
the  finest  painting-room  in  tlie  Avorld. 

Apart  from  these  mechanical  scenes,  so  to  call 
them,  there  is  something  to  be  done  in  tbe  Avay  of 
scenery  in  England  yet.  Much  of  Avliat  is  pro- 
duced is  of  a common  and  unwurtby  character  : 
CA'cn  the  best  might  be  bettor  ; and  Ave  may 
one  day  find  an  opportunity,  in  continuation 
of  this  outline,  to  submit  our  vioAvs  on  the 
subject.  


BYZAMTIUM,  AND  ITS  AllCUITECTUKK. 
Thebe  is  a period  in  the  history  of  the  world's 
revolutions  so  momentous  in  its  operation  upon 
the  fate  of  nations ; so  connected,  ns  far  as  finite 
perception  can  calculate,  with  the  jiresunt  position 
of  .1  portion  of  the  world’s  eiviliz.ation ; that  the 
reader  who  peruses  the  eventful  tale,  pauses  again 
and  again,  at  each  succeediiAg  inrident  in  a nation’s 
(lownl'all,  to  ponder  in  his  own  mind  the  strange 
vicissitudes  of  fortune  that  could  consign  to  the 
degradation  of  a barbarian  rule  the  descendant  of 
the  two  greatest  races  of  the  ancient  world; 
crossed,  it  is  true,  with  Asiatic  blood,  and  sullied 
by  Asiatic  tendencies,  yet  still  presenting  tbe 
record  of  its  illustrious  parentage  in  the  language 
of  tbe  one  and  the  affected  sovereignty  of  the 
other; — could  condemn  her,  from  being  tbe  model 
for  mankind’s  imitation  in  her  prosperity,  to  be- 
come in  her  adversity  the  focus  for  its  pity, — at 
once  its  moral  and  its  lesson. 

There  is  a period  in  the  history  of  the  world’s 
religion,  so  favourable  to  the  cause  of  light  and 
Cliristijinity,  so  fatal  to  the  reign  of  darkness  and 
paganism,  tliat  the  establishment  of  a large  portion 
of  that  Avorld's  faith  in  a heavenly  Redeemer,  as  far 
ns  human  agency  is  concerned,  may  date  its  per- 
manence from  that  period  and  tbe  events  that 
made  it  remarkable,  and  Avhich  contributed  more 
than  any  other  to  its  full  development. 

Again,  there  is  a period  in  the  history  of  archi- 
tecture, which,  in  addition  to  other  changes,  civil, 
political,  and  moral,  exercised  so  great  an  influence 
upon  the  form,  arrangement,  and  design,  cf  cede- 
sia.stical  edifices  throughout  the  Christian  world, 
and  evoked  therewith  a style  of  such  singular 
beauty,  variety,  and  dissimilarity  to  anything  that 
had  preceded  it,  that  the  gratitude  of  mankind 
seems  justly  due  to  a revolution  proilucth’e  of  so 
great  a result ; and  Avhich,  but  for  it,  might 
possibly  have  reuuiinod  unattained  to  this  day. 

To  the  scholar,  the  churchman,  and  the  archi- 
tect, this  period,  so  pioduetivc  of  great  events, 
must  ever  present  features  of  peculiar  interest,  as 
I'orniing  the  connecting  link  between  two  distinct 
periods ; at  once  tlie  last  act  of  the  great  classic 
drama  of  the  i>ast,  and  the  first  of  a drama  whose 
end  yet  lies  undcvelopoil  amongst  the  secrets  of 
the  future. 

Although  tbe  deposition  of  the  last  of  the 
Roman  emperors,  Augustulup, — a name  of  ominous 
import, — and  the  commencement  of  the  Gothic 
dynasty  in  Italy,  mark  the  period  of  the  extinction 
of  the  Roman  empire  in  the  West ; yet  the  con- 
version to  Christianity  of  Constantine,  and  the 
removal  of  tbe  seat  of  empire  from  Rome  to 
Byzantium,  are  to  tbe  architect  events  of  still 
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greater  moment,  as  forming  the  turning-point  in 
ilia  art’s  history, — 

“ A time 

Whence  he  may  date,  henceforward  and  for  ever.” 

" The  pui)lic  cstablislimcnt  of  Christianity,” 
says  Gibbon,  “may  be  considered  as  one  of  tho.se 
important  and  domestic  revolutions  which  excite 
the  most  lively  curiosity,  and  afford  the  most 
valuable  instruction.  The  victories  and  the  civil 
policy  of  Constantine  no  longer  influence  the 
state  of  Europe;  hut  a considerable  portion  of 
the  globe  still  retains  the  impression  which  it 
received  from  the  conversion  of  tliat  monarch; 
and  the  ecclesiastical  institutions  of  his  reign  are 
.still  connected,  hy  an  indissoluble  chain,  witli  the 
opinions,  the  passions,  and  the  interests  of  the 
present  generation.” 

It  is  but  of  small  moment  to  the  architect  at 


ence  for  their  flocks  in  the  scanty  pasture  and 
sandy  waste  of  Arabia,  should  produce  a race  of 
warriors  that  miglit  vie  with  Home  herself  in 
conquest : stranger  still  the  course  of  events  that, 
from  the  descendants  of  these  rude  dwellers  in 
teiits,  could  elicit  an  artistic  skill  equal  to  the 
creation  of  the  marvellous  beauties  of  the  Al- 
hambra. 

It  is  to  the  success  of  the  unexampled  religious 
imposture  of  Mahomet,  w’ho,  by  - the  twofold 
persuasion  of  the  sword  and  the  Koran,  esta- 
blished that  powerful  monarchy  of  the  caliphate, 
which,  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time,  ex- 
tended its  conquests  over  Persia,  Syria,  Egypt, 
Africa,  and  Spain;  subdued  Crete  and  Sicily; 
invaded  France  and  Italy;  assaulted  Home  her- 
self, and  shook  the  Byzantine  empire  to  its  centre ; 
that  we  owe  that  wondrous  style  of  Arabesques 


what  precise  period  Constantine  renounced  hie  ' and  Mosaics,  that  came  and  vanished  like  a 
faith  in  the  gods  of  Homo ; whether  owing  to  the  ' dream ; germinated,  reached  its  apogee,  and  de- 
miraculous  sign  in  the  heavens  whilst  preparing ' parted,  whilst  yet  its  sister  of  the  Gothic  school 
for  the  Italian  expedition,  or  subsequent  to  the  was  struggling  in  the  undeveloped  stages  of  its 
death  of  Priscus,  — Priscus,  as  Eusebius  terms  ' long  transition  from  the  Classic, 
him,  Qcn^i'SiirraTOv  tcoi  Kord.  iruTTa  rov  Trarpog  j “ The  genius  of  the  Arabian  prophet,”  says 
ofioiov.  That  political  motives  can.sod  him  long  Gibbon,  “ the  manners  of  his  nation,  and  the 
to  temporize  between  the  two  faitlis  c.annot  he  . spirit  of  his  religion,  involve  the  causes  of  the 


doubted  j but  the  discussion  is  a long  one,  and  we 
are  fain  to  substitute  for  the  luminous  but  more 
lengthy  judgment  of  Gibbon  the  shorter  but 
.almost  as  comprehensive  one  supplied  by  Niebuhr: 
“Among  those  wlio  have  written  upon  the  history 
of  Constantine,  some  are  fanatic  panegyrists  and 
others  as  fanatic  detractors,  and  there  are  hut  very 
few  who  treat  him  with  fairiic?ss.  The  exaggerated 
pi’aise  of  Oriental  writers  is  quite  unbearable,  and 
almost  inclines  one  to  side  witli  the  opposite 
party.  Many  judge  of  liim  by  too  severe  a 
standard,  because  they  look  upon  him  as  a Chris- 
tian ; but  I cannot  regard  him  in  tliat  light. 
The  man  who  inscribed  on  liis  coins  ‘ Sol  inviclus,’ 
who  worshipped  Pagan  divinities,  consulted  tlie 
hariispices,  indulged  in  a number  of  Pagan  super- 
stitions, and,  on  the  other  hand,  built  churches, 
shut  up  Pagan  temples,  and  interfered  with  the 
Council  of  Nicma,  must  have  been  a repulsive 
phenomenon,  but  was  certainly  not  a Christian.” 
Eleven  centuries  had  elapsed  since  the  great 
founder  of  the  Roman  name  had  planted  the  seat 
of  his  dominion  upon  the  Palatine  hill : the  king- 
dom had  given  j)I:ice  to  the  republic,  the  republic 
to  the  empire ; and  though  the  course  of  Rome’s 
greatness  had  long  since  reached  its  climax,  and 
symptom.s  of  her  progressive  decline  had  unequi- 
vocally declared  themselves,  yet  the  vigorous  arm 
and  master-mind  of  the  great  Constantine  laid 
rescued  from  a host  of  competitors,  and  centred  in 
liis  own  rule,  an  empire  still  vast  and  vigorous  be- 
yond precedent,  when  the  adoption  of  a novel 
resolution,  hold  in  conception,  grand  in  execution, 
hut  disastrous  in  result,  laid  the  foundation  for 
those  changes  in  the  political,  social,  and  religious 
condition  of  the  empire  which  hastened  the  con- 
summation of  a catastrophe  that  might  otherwise 
have  been  indefinitely  postponed. 

How  a new  Rome  and  a new  religion  affected 
the  language  and  literature  of  the  empire  we  will 
presently  inquire.  That  the  mighty  currents  of 
Gothic  and  Byz.antine  architecture,  however  in- 
lluenccd  they  might  be  by  the  minor  streams  that 
have  contributed  to  swell  the  broad  bosom  of  their 
impetuous  tides,  may  be  traced  through  the  ex- 
tended countries  that  they  have  fertilized  to  the 
Homan  fountain  whence  they  derived  tlieir  source, 
all  have  agreed.  It  is  a question  of  amount  only, 
and  future  explorers  may  throw  more  light  upon 
a subject  which  but  a few  years  since  was  wrapped 
in  comparative  darkness. 

It  was  the  architecture  of  Byzantium,  formed 
from  the  combination  of  two  great  principles,  each 
principle  thereof  further  reducible  to  the  primary 
elements  and  distinct  nationalities  that,  age  after 
age,  and  nation  after  nation,  had,  consecutively, 
contributed  towards  its  formation;  and  which, 
when  united  in  indissoluble  bonds  upon  the  shores 
of  the  Bosphorus,  typified  by  its  antagonistic 
features  that  discordant  union  of  Eastern  and 
Western  blood  that  paid  the  penalty  of  impru- 
dence in  disaster  and  downfall : it  was  the  archi- 
tecture of  Byzantium,  of  liybrid  beauty,  hut  of  sur- 
passing interest,  whose  development,  in  different 
modes,  was  destined  to  influence,  more  or  less,  all 
tho.se  varied  styles  of  ai'cliitecture  that  have  suc- 
ceeded it. 

The  first  ofFahoot  from  the  Byzantine  stock  was 
one  that  in  its  after  development  e.xhibited  a 
Inxiiriance  of  invention  of  ornamental  detail, 
doubtless  derived  from  the  natural  genius  of 
its  producers  lor  mathematical  science,  that 
I has  never  been  equalled.  Strange  was  the  course 
of  events  that,  from  the  descendants  of  the  pas- 
toral and  wandering  tribes  who  found  a subsist- 


decline  and  fall  of  the  Eastern  empire ; and  our 
eyes  are  curiously  intent  on  one  of  the  most 
memorable  revolutions,  which  have  impressed  a 
new  and  lasting  character  on  the  nations  of  the 
globe.” 

It  was,  however,  from  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
conquered  and  con%’erLed  nations  in  the  new  faith 
that  the  aggressive  power  was  given  to  the 
Saracen  domination,  which  the  scanty  population 
of  Arabia  could  never  have  supplied.  The  speedy 
resumption  of  their  own  individual  sovereignties, 
by  Persia,  Syria,  Egypt,  Africa,  and  Spain,  proved 
that  their  acknowledgment  of  Saracenic  supre- 
macy was  due  alone  to  the  religious  claims  of  its 
caliph,  as  successor  of  the  prophet.  Arabia  had 
no  architecture  of  its  own,  and  th6  Caaba  of 
Mecca  is  the  only  existing  exponent  of  their 
ancient  idolatroris  worship.  The  architectural 
remains  of  the  Mahomedans,  in  the  various  coun- 
tries that  adopted  their  religiun  or  owned  their 
rule,  all  exhibit  such  features  of  that  which  was 
pre-existent  in  those  countries  as  go  far  to  prove 
that  tlie  Moslem  style  was  not  indigenous,  but  an 
adaptation  of  former  ones  to  now  wants  and  cir- 
cumstances. Nevertheless,  a style  was  at  last 
elaborated,  as  Forgusson  says,  “ tolerably  homo- 
geneous, though  never  losing  entirely  those  local 
peculiarities  which  it  received  from  the  earlier 
styles  out  of  which  it  rose,  and  which  still  con- 
tinue to  mark  most  distinctly  the  various  na- 
tionalities which  made  up  the  great  empire  of 
Islam.” 

Deeply  influenced  hy  the  Saracenic  element  is 
the  architecture  of  Venice  of  the  Gothic  period, 
which,  derived  from  the  Lombard— itself  a modi- 
fication or  variety  of  the  Byzantine — followed  the 
instincts  of  its  birth  in  combining  rather  with  the 
Saracenic  of  the  south  than  the  Gothic  of  the 
north,  and  in  this  eorabination  produced  a Gothic 
of  Eastern  character — tlie  Gothic  of  Venice — a 
city  wbicli,  in  its  history,  is  more  associated  with 
the  Eastern  than  the  Western  empire.  But  we 


tional  event  that  fixed  an  eternal  boundary 
between  Pagan  and  Christian  architecture,  yet  a 
change  from  idolatry  to  Christianity  had  'been 
gradually  progressing  during  the  two  previous 
centuries;  the  old  mythology  had  long  found  trust 
only  among  the  crafty  and  the  foolish — for  Gie 
wise  knew  better;  the  sun  of  the  classic  was 
setting,  to  be  succeeded  by  a long  night  of  tran- 
sitional darkness,  to  break  again  into  glorious 
light  in  the  perfected  architecture  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  The  architecture  of  Rome  being  of  itself 
exotic,  that  of  Christendom  may  claim  a pedi- 
gree of  still  higher  antiquity  in  the  remoter  land 
wliere  the  parent  plant  was  indigenous;  but  the 
element  that  furnished  form  and  substance  to  the 
new  style,  and  which,  through  the  long  ages  of  a 
gradual  transition,  pre.served,  almost  intact,  the 
great  .istiuctive  features  that  first  called  it  into 
being,  was  essentially  of  Homan  origin,  and  pre- 
sents 10  trace  of  the  templar  form  that  constituted 
the  very  essence  of  the  architecture  of  ancient 
Greece. 

The  legalization  of  the  “pure  and  humble 
religion”  that  for  three  centuries  had  endured  the 
rage  of  persecution,  and  hidden  the  visible  testi- 
mony’ of  its  increasing  growth  from  the  eyes  of  its 
virulent  assailai,  ts  in  the  obscurity  of  the  cave  anil 
the  catacomb,  had  now  obtained  for  it  a recogni- 
tion of  its  claims,  “ a local  habitation  and  a name.” 
The  form  of  the  future  basilican  church  had  found 
its  type  in  the  existing  secular  buildings  which 
conferred  their  name  upon  their  ecclesiastical 
imitations,  and  which,  from  the  Porciaii,  the  first 
basilica  recorded  by  Livy,  to  th.at  of  Maxentius, 
the  model  and  type  for  mediieval  vaulting  in  an 
after  age,  hafl  presented  throughout  the  s.une 
leading  characteristics.  But  it  was  not  until  the 
roignof  Theodosius  that  the  Christian  was  ordained 
to  be  the  national  faitli,  for  the  apostacy  of  .TuUiin 
and  the  irresolution  of  Valentiuian  had  restored 
the  worship  of  the  heathen  gods,  and  the  difficuUies 
or  the  doubts  of  Constantine  himself  had  prompted 
him  to  erect  his  churches  in  the  outskirts  only  of 
the  still  Pagan  city. 

But  the  architecture  ofRome, — whichhad  culmi- 
nated under  the  munificent  patronage  of  August  ns  ; 
had  languished  under  the  vices  of  Caligula;  had 
received  a fitful  lustre  from  tlie  pi'odigality  of 
Nero;  had  reached  the  colossal  under  Vespasian 
and  Titus;  had  enjoyed  a vigorous  beauty  umler 
Trajan  and  the  Aiitonincs ; and  had  reached  the 
climax  of  viti.ation  under  Diocletian ; — the  archi- 
tecture of  Home  %va8  now  but  the  shadow  of  its 
former  self,  and  retained  but  the  memory  of  its 
high  descent  under  the  significant  title  of 
“ Romanesque.”  But  while  the  art  of  decoration 
had  been  gradually  deteriorating,  that  of  construc- 
tion had  been  in  the  same  ratio  progressing,  and 
as  the  simple  hemispherical  dome,  springing  from 
a circnlaror  polygonal  tambour,  presents  rclativi-ly 
its  chief  examples  in  the  Pantheon  and  the  ruin's 
of  the  so-callcd  Jliiierva  Modica,  so  does  the  groined 
roof,  formed  by  the  intersection  of  semi-cylindrical 
vaults,  covering  vast  areas,  like  those  of  t!ie 
Thenujo  of  Diocletian  and  Caracalla,  reach  its 
climax  in  the  gigantic  rein.aius  of  the  Basilica  of 
Maxentius. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  slight  construction  of 


shall,  for  this  occasion,  content  ourselves  with  a j the  original  Pag.an  basilicas  at  Home,  added  to  the 
few  words  from  the  historian  of  its  stones.  “ The  j free  use  of  their  materials  in  the  erection  of  their 
work  of  the  Lombard  was  to  give  hardihood  aiuL  Christian  prototypes,  should  have  left  us  such 
system  to  the  cnevv.ated  body  aud  enfeebled  mind  ' scant  records  of  a class  of  building,  which,  as  shown 
of  Christendom;  that  of  the  Arab  was  to  punish  by  the  mutilated  Capitolinc  plan,  must  have  been 
idolatry,  and  to  proclaim  the  spirituality  of  wor- ! numerous : however,  the  remains  of  those  we  do 
ship.  The  Lombard  covered  every  church  which  i possess— the  Ulpian  and  Maxiraian— illustrate 
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he  built  with  the  sculptured  representations  of 
bodily  exercises — hunting  and  wui-.  The  Ai-ab 
banished  all  imagination  of  creature  from  his  tem- 
ples, and  proclaimed  from  their  minarets,  ‘There 
is  no  god  but  God.’  Opposite  in  their  ch.aractcr 
and  mission,  alike  in  their  magnificence  of  energy, 
they  came  from  the  North  and  from  the  South, 
the  glacier  torrent  and  the  lava  stream  : they  met 
and  contended  over  the  wreck  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire ; and  the  very  centre  of  the  struggle,  the 
point  of  pause  of  both,  the  de.id  w.ater  of  the 
opposite  eddies,  charged  with  embayed  fragments 
of  the  Roman  wreck,  is  Venice.”  But  of  Sara- 
cenic and  Venetian  architecture  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  speak  more  fully  anon. 

Nor  will  we  here  stop  to  consider  the  still  more 
interesting  subject  of  the  various  phases  of  the 
Gothic  styles  which  subsequently  grew  out  of 
that  Christian  Romanesque,  an  architecture  which 
has  been  well  described  as  having  lost  the  refine- 
ment of  Pagan  art  in  the  decline  and  fall  of  the 
empii'O,  hut  wliicb  was  “ elevated  by  Christianity 
to  higher  aims,  and  by  the  fancy  of  the  Greek 
workmen  endowed  with  brighter  forms.” 

Although  the  conversion  of  Constantine  may 
be  considered,  in  the  abstract,  as  the  great  transi- 


rcspectively  not  only  the  plan,  but  the  wooflen 
and  vaulted  method  of  roofing  such  buildings. 

The  Romanesque  or  Romane,  in  its  full  il-;. 
vclopmcnt,  was  the  first  completed  step  in  tlie 
transitional  process;  a preliminary  state  of  the 
art,  which,  at  au  early  period,  assumed  in  the 
East  the  features  known  as  Byzantine,  but  in 
the  West,  prevailed  in  Rome  itself  and  other  ])arts 
of  Italy  during  the  whole  period  of  the  IMiddle 
Ages.  Much  confusion  has  been  occasioned  by 
the  indiscriminate  use  of  these  terms,  though  the 
furcign  elements  that  distinguish  the  hitter  are 
sufficiently  pronounced  to  render  such  confusion 
unnccessai'y,  aud  the  terms  Byzantine  and  Lom- 
bard have  been  equally  applied  to  .all  round-arched 
styles  in  Italy,  Germany,  and  France ; but  a clearer 
insight  into  the  difl'erent  features  of  several 
styles  has  found  a more  convenient  nomenclature 
in  Pyzaiitiuc,  Lombard,  lUicnish,  Norman,  &c. 

It  was  the  fasliion  of  our  ancestors  to  deal  with 
results  rather  than  causes;  to  he  content  to 
accept  styles  as  they  found  them,  rather  than  to 
inquire  how  they  came  to  be  so ; but  the  mo:  e 
enlightened  views  of  modern  arcliitects  prompt 
them  to  investigate  before  they  adopt ; to  reduce 
eacli  style  to  its  elements  before  employing  in  a 


late  century  ^liut  was  only  suitable  to  an  early 
me.  It  is  this  spirit  of  investigation  which  has 
enabled  modern  energy  to  rouse  from  its  long 
slumber  the  genius  of  that  mighty  style,  which, 
finding  its  germ  in  the  etTeto  forms  of  old  Rome, 
expanded  to  a perfection  of  symmetry  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  which  contrasted  the  more  strangely 
with  the  general  low  state  of  the  arts  and  lite- 
rature around.  The  revival  of  the  Pointed  style 
is  a distinguishing  feature  of  the  age  we  live  in, 
and  so  adequate  is  modern  ability  to  acccminodate 
it  to  modern  wants,  that  there  would  seem  to  be 
but  one  qualification  wanting  to  make  our  pro- 
ductions equal  to  the  models  wc  derive  them 
from — the  spirit.  But  there  is  the  difficulty; 

“ L’ahito  non  fa  il  monaco ; ” the  monk’s  hood  is 
no  warrant  for  the  monk’s  sanctity;  and  the  spirit 
of  one  age  cannot  be  infused  into  another. 

This  want,  so  ea.sy  to  perceive,  so  difficult  to 
supply,  is  like  the  necessary  consequence  of  onr 
position  at  the  present  day  as  compared  with  that 
of  our  ancestors.  The  ancients  were  driven  by 
necessity  to  invent : the  moderns  are  neccs-sitatcd 
by  repletion  to  copy.  The  former  concentrated 
their  energies  in  producing  a style  that  should 
stamp  a country  and  a period  : the  latter  c.xpcnd 
theirs  in  adopting  such  a variety  of  styles  as 
shall  convey  no  true  picture  of  either.  For- 
tunately, the  scantiness  of  records  that  made  styh* 
and  construction  the  only  evidence  of  the  date  of 
many  of  the  buildings  of  antiquity  is  an  evil  that 
need  be  scarcely  dreaded  in  these  clays  of  literary 
affluence,  or  the  skill  of  the  future  antiquary  would 
have  sometimes  a task  of  no  small  difficulty  in 
distinguishing  between  real  age  and  assumed. 
But  it  is  in  this  display  of  a just  veneration  for  the 
past,  combined  with  a necessary  originality  fur 
the  present,  that  the  great  difficulty  of  modern 
design  consists,  our  antiquarian  predilections  being 
too  apt  to  fetter  our  inventive  fficulties.  The 
antiquarian  spirit  that  succeeded  the  introduction 
of  the  arts  of  Greece  to  this  country,  when  the 
labours  of  Stuart  had  at  last  convinced  the  world 
of  the  difference  of  Greek  and  Roman  proportions, 
and  which  showed  itself  for  years  in  a scries  of 
servile  reproductions  of  classic  forms,  and  palsied 
the  spirit  of  invention  by  a blind  submission  to  an 
absurd  canon  of  architectural  faith, — that  anything 
old  must  of  necessity  he  good,  and  anything  ori- 
ginal of  equal  necessity  bad, — lias,  since  the 
revival  of  the  Pointed  style,  given  way  to  mote 
enlightened  notions  upon  the  relative  value  of  the 
respect  due  to  autiiiuity  and  the  duty  owed  to 
ourselves.  Architects  and  antiquaries  are  or  ought 
to  be  animated  hy  a totally  different  spirit,  for, 
whilst  the  one  is  ever  looking  back  with  regret 
upon  the  past,  the  other  is  or  should  be  equally 
intent  on  looking  forward  with  hope  to  the  future, 


most  enlightened  nation  of  the  time,  would  be 
sufficiently  astonishing,  did  not  the  greatness  of 
the  chief  cause  account  for  results  so  startling  and 
unprecedented. 

As  Niebuhr  observes,  “ There  are  people 
who  charge  the  Christian  religion  with 
having  destroyed  ancient  art;  hut  the  charge 
is  utterly  groundless ; for  ancient  art  had 
ceased  before  Christianity  was  introduced.” 
That  the  very  spirit  of  early  Christianity  wa.s 
adverse  and  destructive  to  art,  none  can  deny. 
The  attributes  of  the  gods  of  Greece,  p.alpable  and 
intelligible,  might  be  portrayed  in  the  treinbUng 
marble;  but  those  of  the  God  of  the  Christians, 
impalpable,  infinite,  abstract  from  matter,  could 
not  be  so  expressed  without  evident  degradation. 
The  antipathy  to  idolatry  which  constituted  the 
very  essence  of  early  Christianity,  engendered  a 
hatred  to  the  fine  arts  that  had  been  stained  by 
such  pollution.  From  antipathy  sprang  bigotry 
and  fanaticism,  and  degradation  or  destruction 
ns  the  fate  of  the  noblest  monuments  of  anti- 
quity. Indeed,  from  the  first  uproar  amongst  the 
artists  of  Ephesus  upon  St.  Paul’s  denunciation  of 
the  worship  of  the  goddess  Diana,  to  the  long  and 
fiercely-contested  struggle  between  the  iconoclasts 
and  their  opponents  in  the  eighth  century,  the 
sculptor’s  occupation  was  virtually  gone,  and  his 
art  lost.  The  impunity  granted  to  the  monu- 
ments of  pagan  art,  hy  the  delays  and  toleration 
of  Constantine  and  Yalentininn,  was  amply  re- 
venged hy  the  orthodox  zeal  of  Theodosius ; and 
an  edict  hy  that  monarch  at  the  close  of  the 
fourth  century,  procured  an  indiscriminate  destruc- 
tion of  the  temples  and  sculpture  of  Rome  and 
the  provinces.  Exceptions  there  were,  however, 
in  the  work  of  devastation  ; and  in  token  of  such 
good  providence,  the  Pantheon  still  rears  its  dome 
in  its  pristine  majestv.  Fanaticism  of  the  same 
kind  is  charged  against  Pope  Gregory  the  First. 
His  writings  reveal  his  implacable  hatred  to  the 
classic  monuments  of  pagan  art,  and  he  is 
reported  to  have  ordered  that  any  remaining 
vestige  of  it  should  be  consigned  to  the 
Tiber.  But  fanaticism  never  differs  from  itself, 
and  tbe  same  bigotry  has  not  been  found  wanting 
in  our  own  country,  and  at  a much  later  period. 
Great,  however,  has  been  the  expiation  since 
offered  by  civilized  Europe  generally,  and  Italy 
in  particular,  for  the  barbaric  deeds  of  their 
ancestors,  by  the  revival  of  the  arts  and  encou- 
ragement of  their  professors,  and  in  the  venera- 
tion since  displayed  for  every  fragment  of  the 
master-pieces  of  anti(juity,  which  time  and  fana- 
ticism have  spared  us.  Greater  still  has  heou  the 
compensation  made  to  the  world,  fur  any  archi- 
tectural damage  it  may  have  sustained,  in  the 
first  instance,  by  tbe  introduction  of  Christianity, 


The  motto  of  the  one  is  “ Stand  still,”  that  of  tlie  1 — albeit  the  decline  of  the  old  Classic  forms  of 


other,  “ Go  on  yet  their  love  of  ait  is,  perhapi 
equal,  though  differently  expressed.  The  real  anti- 
quary in  art  reads  in  his  ruins  the  volume  of  the 
past,  but  confines  bis  reading  to  that  volume,  and 
would  regard  the  altering  or  adapting  a building 
of  antiquity  to  a purpose  foreign  to  its  original 
intent  with  much  the  same  horror  as  the  antiquary 
in  literature  would  vit-w  tlie  tampering  with  a 
mutilated  manuscript,  the  fancy  restoration  of  an 
effaced  palimpsest.  The  one  will  permit  the  ad- 
dition of  only  just  so  much  modern  masonry  as 
mav  preserve  the  tottering  fabric  from  immediate 
fall:  the  other  will  sanction  such  inter|)olations 
only  in  the  blank  lacunct  as  the  context  may 
afford  unquestionable  warrant  for : to  both  con- 


Greek  type  was  a matter  quite  independent  of 
that  event,— in  the  oreutiou  of  a style  as  superior 
to  the  debased  source  from  which  it  sprang,  as 
the  butterfly  is  to  the  chrysalis,  or  sunlight  to 
obscurity.* 

CLOTinVORKERS’  HALL,  MINCTNG-LANE- 
Ix  recent  notices  of  architecture  in  the  city  of 
London  we  spoke  of  Clothworkcrs’  Hull,  of  which 


residence  and  yard  at  the  south.  The  lower  rooms 
are  partly  lighted  by  borrowed  lights  from  the  cor- 
ridor, and  partly  through  space  got  for  skylights  or 
cove-ligbts,hysetting  the  walls  of  the  upper  stories 
wider  apart  than  the  width  of  the  corridor.  The 
corridor  has  adequate  architectural  character, — the 
side-lights  forming  a series  of  arch-headod  open- 
ings with  French  casements  glazed  with  diapered 
ground  glass,  and  the  ceiling-light  being  arched 
for  the  portion  of  the  length  skirting  the  offices 
and  the  residence  and  court-yard.  The  corridor 
terminates  in  what  may  be  considered  a porch 
to  the  entrance-hall  of  the  main  building. 
This  small  feature  of  the  design,  the  porch,  is 
simple,  but  very  ellective.  It  is  covered  by  a 
hemispherical  vault,  which  pierced  for  light,  is 
capped  with  a single  piece  of  glass,  perhaps  -1  feet 
9 inches  diameter,  ground,  and  ornamented  at  the 
margin.  Some  of  the  dressing-rooms  are  lighted 
by  small  lanterns,  covered  in  a similar  manner. 
There  is  no  matter  of  detail  which  shows  the  im- 
proved resources  of  architecture,  at  this  date,  as 
comp.ared  with  the  date  of  most  of  the  City  halls, 
better  than  the  glazing  of  skylights.  Bars  in  a 
circular  light,  or  small  panes  in  lanterns  of  any 
kind,  are  difficult  to  manage  decoratively;  and  they 
accumulate  dirt  so  much,  that  a disagreeable  ap- 
pearance results  in  many  of  tbe  halls;  and  tliis  is 
particularly  remarkable  at  tbe  India-House.  The 
domical  ceiling  of  theporcli  we  have  mentioned,  is 
carried  by  four  arches,  and  Roman-Doric  coupled 
columns.  From  it,  across  the  hall,  is  seen  the 
ascent  of  the  grand  staircase. 

The  main  building,  filling  the  larger  division  of 
the  area  of  ground,  inclucl  s a grand  hall,  or  ban- 
queting-room,  and  a staircase-hall,  to  both  which 
there  is  nothing  equal  inefi’ect  in  other  City  halls, 
and  perhaps  little  in  London.  We  will  describe 
them  after  we  have  completed  general  particulars 
of  the  plan.  On  the  ground-floor  there  are  to  tlie 
right  on  entering,  the  “ Pensioners’  room,”  lighted 
by  windows  in  a bow,  and  a waiting-room,  or 
serving-room,  with  lift  placed  between  it  and  the 
kitchen;  and  there  are  to  the  left  the  “ Binding- 
room,”  a "strong-room,”  and  numerous  elabo- 
rately fitted  dressing-rooms  and  conveniences; 
whilst  at  the  back  of  the  staircase-hall,  is  the 
Court  Dining-room,  with  large  bow  at  the  end; 
the  Court-room  being  to  tlie  left  of  it,  and  the 
kitchen,  scullery,  and  waiters’  staircase  to  the 
right.  Tlie  staircase  is  carried  up  as  a distinct 
structure  in  the  middle  of  the  hall.  Two  centre 
flights  (broken  hy  a wide  landing),  in  a direct 
line,  hut  the  upper  one  diminished  in  the  width 
between  the  balusters,  ascend  to  a wide  " half- 
pace”  landing,  whence  the  ascent  turns  in  the 
reverse  direction,  dividing  into  two  narrower  flights 
(the  plan  will  be  readily  understood  if  we  say, 
there  is  a handrail  each  side  of  each  fiight 
and  each  landing),  leading  to  balcony  galkries  or 
landings  completely  surrounding  the  hall  on  the 
first-floor  level.  The  landings  last  named  are 
carried  by  iron  cantilever  hearers,  concealed  j the 
upper  flights  of  the  staircase,  springing  from  the 
half-pace  landing,  are  carried  hy  raking  girders, 
and  by  column  or  stancheon,  which  is  con- 
cealed in  decoration  of  carton-pierre,  in  such  man- 
ner that  there  are  formed  two  novel  features  of 
effect  in  the  ascent. 

The  lowest  flight  of  the  first  ascent  of  the  stairs 
is  flanked  by  coupled  columns,  as  support  of  the 
wall  above.  The  supports  just  alluded  to,  to  the 


architect  has  equal  love  for  the  volume  of  the 
past,  but  sees  in  it  only  an  introduction  to  that  of 
the  future ; a continuous  tale,  in  which  he  has 
himself  a part  to  play ; a story  of  indefinite  length, 
whose  sequel  shall  only  he  revealed  when  time 
shall  qualify  posterity  for  its  dispassionate  perusal. 
As  Quintilian  justly  remarks: — " AUoquin  pcs- 
sitnc  de  rebus  humanis  perduelce  in  summum  artes 
miserentur,  si  quod  optimum  idem  iillimum 
fuisset.”  “ The  advancement  of  the  arts  to  the 
highest  possible  excellence  would  be  but  of  poor 
service  to  mankind,  if  what  was  best  at  any  par- 
ticular moment  was  to  he  the  last.”  By  this  he 


certain  work  In  decorative  painting,  necessarily  : pj-ojectiong.  whilst  their 

deferred ; and  it  is  already  in  great  part  appro-  triangular  on  plan,  ’diminish  downwards 

priated  for  the  business  and  festivals  of  tbe  com-  to  a circular  boldly-moulded  base.  Over  this  lower 
pany.  The  narrow  front  in  Mincing-lane  gives  a ia,j^]ng,  tbe  gallery  of  the  first  floor  curves  for- 
limited  notion  of  the  extent  of  the  present ' staircase-hall,  square  on  plan,  is 

building,  and  of  its  impoitance  architecturally  ’ gQvered  hy  an  octagon  dome,  yet  to  be  described. 
The  ground  extending  back,  or  eastward,  to  the  . the  staircase-hall  is  an  ante-hall 

dinrch-yard  of  Allhallows  Barking,  widens  con- ' Q^ypt  Dining-room;  and  here  the  wall 

siderably  in  that  part  (being  bounded  for  the  jg  apparently  carried  by  three  arches, 

g[  eater  portion  of  the  depth  by  Dunster-couit),  | slender  columns.  Tbe  shafts 


and  there  it  comprised  formerly  a large  quad- 
rangle, which  the  principal  buildings  and  offices 
surrounded.  The  area  of  the  original  quadrangle 
is  now  appropriated,  together  with  that  of  the 


means  to  say  that,  as  it  is  impossible  to  know  when  j and  a fore-court— save  that  a small  yard 

art  has  arrived  at  its  zenith,  so  is  it  the  artists  ' entrance-way  from  Dunster-court,  south, 
duty  never  to  relax  in  his  efforts  to  advance  it , ^.5,53  explanation  it  will 

more  and  more.  ; pg  understood  that  the  plan  is  divisible  into  two 

That  the  usual  course  of  progression-infancy,  groups  of  building.  Of  those,  the  group 

culmination,  and  decline— which  characterizes  the  western  area  next  Mincing-lane,  now  corn- 

history  of  all  past  nations,  and,  indeed,  all  human  .jg^g  jg^  ^g  tj,g  offiegg  of  the 

institutions,  should  illustrate  the  history  of  the  company,  and  a residence  for  the 

Roman  nation  as  well  as  others,  is  what  need  |,g^jig  central  c ;rridor,  lighted  from  above, 
occasion  no  surprise;  but  that  so  short  a period  as  ,_jjg  building,  and  separates  tbe 

elapsed  from  the  reign  of  Augustus  to  that  ot  g^gj.j.,g  ^j^^gg  the  north,  from  the 

Constantine,  should  produce  so  great  a revulsion  ! 

in  the  preconceived  architectural  notions  of  the  J * To  be  continued. 


had  given  a view  some  time  previously,  in  fact 
before  the  front  was  completed;  and  we  expressed 

the  intention  of  supplying  some  particulars  of  the  

arrangements  and  decorative  details  of  the  interior,  yppgj.  flights  of  the  ^stair.s^  are  in  line  with  the 
\Vn  uri.  nnw  iihlf*  tn  redeem  this  oledlTG.  The  i.i.„  £ «- 1 /looio-TiPil 


n " “ ““  landing,  and  they  are  designed 

. . building  is  very  nearly  finished,  unless  we  except  capitals  of  rams'  heads,  basket-like 

jecture  is  idle,  emendation  is  saerdege.  The  true  , work  in  deenrative  naintin?.  necessanlv  i i..n-  -.,j  t .w..,-.:/ar.f;pr.a . tvV>ilat  t.>ielr 


of  these  are  of  dove-coloured  marble;  and  the 
capitals  of  veined  marble.  The  actual  support  to 
the  wall  above,  is  a wrought-and-riveted  iron 
girder.  The  effect  might  have  been  somewhat 
more  satisfactory,  had  tbe  columns  been  more 
massive.  Dove-coloured,  black,  Purbeck,  and  other 
marbles,  and  polished  red  and  Haytor  granite,  are 
freely  used  throughout  tbe  principal  parts  of  the 
building.  Sculpturesque  embellishment  in  car- 
ion-pierre,  of  superior  character,  figures  and  orna- 
ment, we  may  add,  also  prevail.  The  hand-rail  of 
tbe  staircase  is  of  dove-coloured  marble,  and  the 
balusters  are  of  carton-pierre  on  core  of  metal. 

The  rooms  on  the  first  floor  are  the  Livery 
Drawing-room,  extending  over  both  the  entrance- 
hall  and  the  pensioners’  room,  the  Court  Draw- 
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ing-room  to  the  north,  the  Great  Hall  at  the 
back,  and  serving-roonis  to  the  south. 

The  angle  of  the  building,  bounded  by  the 
court-yard,  and  by  part  of  Dunster-court,  is  faced 
with  Portland  stone ; and  the  two  fronts  here 
display  much  decorative  detail  and  carved  orna- 
ment, though  not  so  much  as  the  front  to  Mincing- 
lane.  There  are  two  stories  of  arch-headed 
windows,  with  architraves  and  cornice  mouldings; 
over  the  windows  are  introduced  various  orna- 
ments from  the  anus  and  badges  of  the  company  ; 
and  the  coins,  and  the  piers  of  the  projecting  bow, 
have  pilasters  with  elaborate  capitals  and  orna- 
ment in  panels.  There  is  great  feeling  and  taste 
in  the  design,  and  great  skill  in  the  execution,  of 
tlie  details,  both  in  the  Mincing-lane  and  the 
Dunster-court  parts  of  the  exterior.  Mr.  Kelsey 
was  the  carver.  Possibly  the  impression  derived 
would  have  been  even  better  had  there  not  been  , 
in  some  respects  an  appearance  of  imitation  of  the 
style,  the  Renaissance,  which  has  been  worked 
upon.  Defects  and  weaknesses  in  some  cases  cer- 
tainly are  copied,  both  needlessly,  and  to  the 
les, selling  of  the  character  of  the  original  art-work 
which  elsewhere  there  is. 

The  entrance-hall  has  a marginal  pavement  of 
Minton’s  tiles,  but  is  generally  plain  in  eflect,  by 
comparison  with  some  other  portions  of  the 
building — the  full  effect  of  the  staircase-hall 
scarcely  appearing,  except  from  the  fir^  landing 
of  the  stairs.  Sculptured  enrichment  will  pro- 
bably be  added.  The  Court-room  is  lighted  by 
very  large  windows,  witb  saslics  glazed  witli 
diapered  glass.  The  fireplaces  are  under  the 
windows,  and  have  massive  dove-marble  slabs  and 
jambs,  in  good  taste.  The  Court  Dining-room  has 
five  lights  in  the  bow,  divided  by  columns  having 
polished  red  granite  shafts,  enriched  capitals  in 
■carlon-2)ierre,  to  he  painted,  and  Purbeck  maible 
bases.  These  columns  are  on  pedestals,  which 
have  dove-coloured  marble  cornices  and  bases, 
black  marble  ])linths,  and  polished  Haytor  granite 
dados.  A similar  system  we  may  now  say  is 
adopted,  on  a more  extensive  scale,  in  the  similar 
features  of  the  great  hall,  where  there  is  a podium  j 
and  a distinct  species  of  marble — a Devonsliire 
I warm-toned  variety — is  used  in  the  bays,  betw’een 
the  pedestals  which  support  the  columns.  The 
doors  of  the  Court  Dining-room  liave  circular 
I panels  over  them,  under  archivolts,  with  rilievos. 
The  chimney-piece  is  of  black  marble  and  bronze, 

I by  Potts.  The  doors  and  jambs  throughout  the 
I building  are  of  polished  wainscot.  The  architrave 
I mouldings  and  cornices  are  of  painted  wood, 

I with  enrichments  in  carton-pierre. 

On  the  first  floor  the  Livery  Drawing-room  has  a 
I segmental  ceiling,  with  oblong  and  hexagon-formed 
panels,  with  enrichments,  and  a band  of  rich  fes- 
I too!i9  at  the  springing  of  the  curve.  The  cornices 
• and  friezes  of  the  doors,  the  friezes  pvilvinated  and 
fluted,  are  w’cll  treated.  In  the  Court  Drawiug- 
I room  there  is  less  decoration  at  present,  but  the 
( friezes  of  the  doors  are  here  enriched  with  rilievos 
1 of  animals  and  ornament.  The  Great  Hall,  though 
it  has  some  slight  resemblance  in  its  general  form 
to  a Parisian  work  which  we  have  illustrated, — the 
<Tallery  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville,*  is  a thing  of  which 
the  company  and  their  architect  may  be  proud. 
Decoratively,  indewl,  it  may  be  inferior  to  the 
Gallery  at  Paris,  where  the  columns  are  dis- 
engaged, not  three-quarter  columns.  It  is  80  feet 
by  40  feet,  length  and  breadth,  and  40  feet  in  height 
in  the  centre, — or,  as  to  length,  half  that  of  the  Gal- 
lery, the  other  dimensions  being  about  the  same. 
An  order  of  Corinthian  three-quarter  columns,  with 
I the  polished  red  granite  shafts,  and  the  pedestals  and 
I podium  of  coloured  marbles  and  granite,  surround 
1 the  walls,  the  intercolumns  being  filled  in  with  win- 
I <lows  on  one  side,  and  arch-headed  recesses,  chiefly 
L for  mirrors,  on  the  other,  the  archivolts  springing 
I from  richly  ornamented  pilasters.  Two  recesses 
, at  the  principal  end  of  the  hall  contain  statues  of 
I honoured  members  of  the  company;  and  the  centre 
I recess  behind  the  president’s  chair,  having  greater 
1' depth,  will  probably  enclose  a hiiffet  to  exhibit 

I the  cup  of  Samuel  Pepys,  and  other  plate.  At  the 
jopposite  end  of  the  hall,  behind  the  columns,  is  a 
;;  gallery  for  musicians,  appearing  as  three  separate 

balconies,  in  tbe  intercolumns,  supported  by  oriia- 
i)  mented  shafts  wlucli  form  a framework  to  mirrors. 

' Tbemirrorscanbe  raised  sufficiently,  to  pass  in  what 
! Is  required  from  the  serving-rooms.  Above  the 
i:  entablature  of  the  order,  the  frieze  of  which  will 
ebe  enriched  with  ornamented  panels  for  names  of 

II  eminent  members  of  the  company,  there  is  a series 
I of  lunettes  filled  with  stained  glass;  and  the  arches 
. over  these,  groin  into  a deep  cove  to  the  ceiling. 

1 which  last  is  formed  in  one  deep  panel,  divided 
I'into  coffers  ornamented  with  rosettes.  The  whole 

, * See  vol.  xiv.  18S6,  page  487, 


of  the  upper  part  of  the  hall  is  profusely 
enriched.  The  spandril  spaces  of  tbe  cove  have 
alto-rilievos  personifying  the  principal  cities  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland : on  the  soffits  of  the 
arches,  over  the  lunettes  in  which  the  stained 
glass  displays  the  arms  of  the  “ twelve  companies,” 
are  the  names  in  each  case  of  a founder  of  the 
company  in  gilt  letters  in  an  ornamental  panel ; 
and  the  cove  Is  separated  from  the  cornice,  or 
mouldings,  of  the  plafond  or  oblong  panel  of  the 
ceiling,  by  a roU  moulding  enriched  with  fruit  and 
flowers.  The  chandeliers  will  hang  from  the  points 
of  the  groining  at  the  summit  of  the  cove.  Orna- 
ment also  is  introduced  in  spandrlls  to  the  arches 
in  the  intercolumns.  The  whole  of  the  carton- 
pierre  work  in  the  building  has  been  executed  by 
Jackson  and  Son,  and  we  have  seen  nothing  sur- 
passing it.  The  stained  glass  is  too  heavy  and 
dark. 

The  decorative  features  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
staircase  are  clustered  Ionic  pilasters,  and  archi- 
volts with  enriched  mouldings,  aud  the  architraves 
and  cornices  of  the  doors,  which  open  on  to  the 
landings.  Tlie  angles  of  tlie  square  plan,  penden- 
tives,  or  spandrils,  joining  the  square  with  the 
octagon,  are  ornamented  with  shields  and 
branches  of  foliage.  The  octagon  dome,  27  feet 
in  span,  starts  from  a bold  cornice  with  trusses; 
it  is  divided  into  variously-formed  compart- 
ments by  enriched  bands,  all  the  principal  com- 
partments being  glazed  witb  ground  glass,  with  a 
pattern  in  light  blue  thereon.  At  the  top  is  a 
small  open  lantern.  The  effect  of  the  dome,  with 
the  method  of  lighting,  is  novel  aud  good.  As  a 
piece  of  construction  also,  this  dome  is  interest- 
ing. It  is  framed  in  timber,  with  a cui*b  or  con- 
tinuous shoe  of  iron,  forming  a ring  at  the  foot  to 
prevent  whatever  there  might  be  of  thrust,  the  cor- 
responding curb  at  the  base  of  the  lantern  being 
in  short  lengths  of  timber.  Thicknesses  of  timber, 
or  board,  bolted  together,  appear  to  have  been 
preferred  to  the  use  of  whole  timber  of  large 
scantling.  The  external  covering,  including 
rolls,  labels,  cornices,  trusses  to  the  lantern,  and 
whatever  else,  is  wholly  of  8 lbs.  lead — tbe  same  as 
is  used  in  the  gutters.  The  “dressing”  has 
been  deftly  executed,  and  is  a very  praiseworthy 
specimen  of  plumbers’  work.  Mr.  Taylor,  of 
Clement’s-lane,  was  tlie  sub-contractor  employed. 

The  general  contractor  for  the  works  was  Mr. 
John  Jay.  The  amount  of  contract  was  36,000/. ; 
but  this  may  be  raised  by  e.xtras  and  fittings,  to 
40,000/.  Mr.  John  Brodie  is  the  clerk  of  the 
works.  The  kitchen-apparatus  was  supplied  by 
Bully  and  Sons,  of  Gracechurob-street,  who  also 
supplied  the  ornamental  metal-work.  Of  the 
front  in  Mincing-lane,  w’e  need  only  say  that 
many  of  its  details  are  beantiful  in  design  and 
execution,  especially  those  of  the  entrance  door- 
way aud  windows  of  the  lower  story.  Much  of 
the  carving  of  the  upper  part  of  the  building,  as 
the  chimerte  on  the  pedestals  of  the  balustrade’ 
would  probably  deserve  better  inspection  than 
can  be  given  in  so  narrow  a street.  Mr.  Samuel 
Angel],  our  readei’s  know,  is  tbe  architect. 


ON  THE  APPLICATION  OP  DEFINITE 
PROPORTIONS  AND  THE  CONIC  SEC- 
TIONS TO  ARCHITECTURE,  ILLUS- 
TRATED CHIEFLY  BY  THE  OBELISK.* 
ALTnoTTGii  the  clothing  of  the  column  with  the 
entasis  has  now  become  so  received  a practice  with 
us  that  no  common  workman  hardly  would  think 
of  putting  up  one  with  perfectly  sfraight  sides, 
few  architects  have  as  yet  accepted  into  their 
practice  the  same  principle  of  entasis  iu  the 
long  transverse  lines  of  their  buildings,  although 
1 fully  feel  with  Vitruvius  that,  In  order  to  gift 
them  with  complete  sufficiency,  these  also  require 
a slight  compensatory  treatment.  One  quotation 
from  Vitruvius,  to  bear  out  that  this  treatment 
was  also  c.arried  into  the  upper  part  of  the  struc- 
ture. “ The  capitals,  being  completed,  are  to  be 
set  on  the  tops  of  the  shafts, — not,  however,  level 
throughout  the  range  of  columns,  but  so  arranged 
with  a gauge  as  to  follow’  the  inclination  which 
tlie  small  elevations  in  the  stylohata  produce.” 
Thus  a slightly  curved  line  of  upward  entasis  is 
produced  in  the  range  of  the  capitals  or  tops  of 
the  columns  as  well  as  at  their  bases.  So  far  Vitru- 
vius, and  now  we  turn  for  a short  space  to  some 
results  of  the  investigations  which  have  been 
made  of  late  years  at  Athens  with  respect  to  the 
lines  of  her  ancient  architectui’c,  in  which  we  shull 
find  that  the  strange  omission  of  entasis  by  Stuart 
has  been  amply  supplied  and  rectified  by  examina- 
tions made  on  tbe  spot  by  Mr.  Pennethorne,  Mr. 


* Read  by  Mr.  John  Bell,  at  the  Society  of  Arts,  on 
Wednesday,  May  25th. 


Cockerell,  Mr.  Donaldson,  and  Mr.  Penrose;  and 
tbe  elaborate  work  by  tbe  latter  gentleman  lias 
now  become  the  text-book  on  the  subject.  * * * 

I will  not  go  further  into  tbe  adjustments  of 
smaller  details,  having  only  space  for  broad  fea- 
tures. 1 am  now  about  to  compare  the  elevation 
of  the  obelisk  with  that  of  the  front  of  a Greek 
temple.  Although  of  very  different  proportions, 
the  two  general  features  possess  similar  elements : 
these  are  the  lower  and  upper  transverse  lines, 
the  sides,  and  the  roof  lines.  The  shaft  of  the 
obelisk  answers  to  the  colonnade  and  entablature, 
and  the  pysamedia  to  the  tympanum.  In  this 
way  we  may  accept  as  a general  postulate  that 
the  front  of  the  temple  is  a very  wide,  short, 
obelisk,  and  the  obelisk  a very  tall  temple.  We 
have  seen  that  the  sides  of  the  columns  of  the 
Parthenon  taper  and  slope  inwards ; so  do  the 
sides  of  the  obelisk  ; and  we  have  also  seen  that 
these  columns  do  so  not  with  straight  sides,  but 
with  sides  of  very  delicate  entasis.  I conceive 
that  an  obelisk  should  have  a lateral  entasis.  The 
lines  of  the  upper  step  and  entablature  of  the 
Parthenon  have  a slight  upward  entasis  j so  also  in 
effect  should  be  the  case  with  the  analogous  lines 
of  the  obelisk.  1 am  still  doubtful,  however,  as 
to  the  Inclined  or  roof  lines  of  the  pyramidion 
whether  to  follow  the  Parthenon  or  the  Theseum. 
1 have  tried  both,  but  I think  I prefer  the 
straight  lines  of  the  Parthenon.  I do  not  wish  to 
push  this  similitude  of  the  two  subjects  of  art  too 
far,  but  I think  you  will  allow  that  they  possess  in 
degree  the  same  general  elements.  I desire, 
however,  now  to  say  a few  words  on  a different 
and  perhaps  somewhat  novel  mode  of  obtaining  a 
somewhat  similar  effect  of  rise  in  the  centre  of 
transverse  lines  by  a different  method  from  that  of 
the  Athenians; — that  is  by  a convex  entasis  on 
plan  instead  of  in  elevation.  1 have  adopted  this 
mode  of  entasis  on  plan  in  the  treatment  of  the 
obelisk,  and  hence  1 naturally  came  to  think  of  it 
more  generally’  as  applied  to  other  subjects.  I 
conceive  that  all  perfectly  plane  surfaces,  espe- 
cially when  bounded  by  angles,  look  somewhat 
concave.  I conceived  that  the  flat  surfaces  of  my 
obelisk  in  its  first  stage  did  so,  and  yearned  for 
this  correction.  I supplied  this  at  fii’st  by  a con- 
vex entasis,  or  coining  out  on  plan  derived  from  a 
segment  of  a circle,  for  vvhieh,  however,  eventually, 

I substituted  one  derived  from  the  fiat  side  of  an 
ellipse.  All  the  faces  of  this  obelisk  Lave  thus,  iu 
addition  to  tbe  lateral  entasis,  an  elliptical  entasis 
on  plan  of  very  delicate  sagitta  all  tbe  way  up. 
As,  therefore,  this  treatment  runs  from  the  base  of 
the  shaft  to  the  apex,  it  adds  a slight  upward 
arch  to  the  base  of  the  pyramidion,  and  to  all 
transverse  lines  wliich  might  be  put  in  the  way  of 
inscription  on  the  shaft.  This  entasis  on  plan  has 
been  acknowledged,  and  I think  I may  say  is 
recognized,  as  an  improvement  to  the  obelisk. 
And  the  question  naturally  occurs,  might  not 
this  treatment  have  its  advantages  in  subjects  of 
more  extension  ? as  it  not  only  gives  a certain 
fulness  and  fluency  to  the  surfiices,  but  gifts  all 
transverse  lines  above  the  eye  with  the  compensa- 
tion of  delicate  entasis,  even  while  the  beds  of 
structure  remain  actually  flat.  It  is  chiefly  when 
transverse  lines  are  long,  and  subtend  a large 
angle  to  the  eye,  that  they  most  appear  to  droop 
in  the  centre.  When,  therefore,  the  front  of  a 
portico  is  far  off,  these  transverse  lines  do  not 
require  so  much  compensation  as  when  near. 

A SLIGHT  HISTOEIC  SKETCH  OF  OBELISKS. 

Having  now'  occupied  some  time  in  these  re- 
marks on  the  curvilinear  treatment  of  surfaces, 

I will,  if  you  please,  before  I begin  to  illustrate 
my  own  views  as  to  their  application  to  the 
obelisk,  vary  my  paper  by’  some  account  of  the 
ancient  history  and  existing  examples  of  that 
remarkable  unit  of  architecture. 

In  the  primitive  state  of  the  world  nothing  was 
more  ready  as  a record  of  an  event  than  to  set  up 
a stone  in  the  place  in  which  it  occurred.  Thus, 
as  the  Bible  informs  us,  did  Jacob  set  up  iu 
Betbel  the  stone  which  had  been  his  pillow,  in 
record  of  his  dream  aud  the  promise  made  to  him, 
and  the  vision  on  that  spot.  “Aud  Jacob  rose  up 
early  in  the  morning,  and  took  the  stone  that  had 
been  his  pillow  and  set  it  np  for  a pillar.”  Sub- 
sequently, it  is  supposed  from  this  type,  these 
consecrated  stones  were  not  unfrequently  called 
baituloi,  or  beitilc,  from  Bethel.  There  is  also 
another  word  which  occurs  in  the  Hebrew'  of  the 
Bible,  “ Matsebad,”  which  is  in  some  instances 
translated  “ pillar,”  and  at  others  “ image,”  when 
it  is  apt  to  be  thought  to  indicate  a human  figure. 
It  appears,  however,  rather  to  have  been  used  to 
indicate  a high  stone  or  obelisk.  Seldeu,  in  his 
“ De  Jure  Gentium,”  says,  “ nor  while  the  word 
‘Matsebad’  is  translated  ‘statue’  does  it  signify 
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it  appears  that  it  was  in  the  latter  country  that 
they  were  most  developed,  tho  granite  on  the 
hanks  of  the  Nile  lending  itself  so  aptly  to  this 
purpose.  Having  thus  indicated  the  extreme 
antiquity  of  these  features  of  art  as  symbols,  and 
as  records  of  great  historic  events,  we  will  proceed 
to  some  consideration  of  the  best  examples  of 
those  which  remain  to  us,  and  will  turn  first  to 
those  of  Kgypt,  which  were  transported  to  Rome 
by  the  Crnsars,  and  which  still,  after  the  lapse  of 
so  many  centuries,  and  under  its  total  change  of 
djmasty  and  religion,  still  exist  among  the  most 
striking  decorations  of  that  great  city. 

Tnn  EGTTTIAX  OBELISKS  HI  ErROPE. 


what  statne  ordinarily  does,  i.  e.  the  human 
figure.”  Spencer  also  agrees  that  it  indicated 
a column  or  a huge  stone,  ratJier  than  a human 
figure.  Sanchoniathon  states  that  the  Phcpnicians, 
and  afterwards  the  Egyptians,  consecrated  columns 
to  those  who  benefited  mankind,  and  to  the  ele- 
ments. Clement,  of  Alexandria,  quoting  an  old 
author,  says  that  the  Delphic  Apollo  was  ori- 
ginally a column;  and  on  the  old  coins  of  Apol- 
Ionia  that  deity  is  recognized  by  the  representa- 
tion of  an  oheiisk  little  different  from  those  of 
Egypt.  The  reverence  for  the  sun,  indeed,  one  of 
the  purest  forms  of  early  profane  worship,  seems 
to  have  been  often  connected  with  the  erection  of 
the  obelisk,  which,  from  its  being  pointed  at  the 
top  and  increasing  at  the  hose,  boars  the  general  I will  preface,  however,  what  I have  to  say  of 
form  of  a r.ay  of  light  (coming  towards  us),  of  the  Egj'ptian  obelisks  in  Romo,  by  a list  of  those 
which,  according  to  some  old  authors,  the  obelisk  j contained  in  Europe.  In  the  British  Isles  wo  have 
was  intended  to  be  expressly  a representation,  four,  but  they  are  all  small.  The  largest  is  at 
ilr.  Bonoini  considers  the  image  of  gold  set  Corfe  Castle,  and  does  not  exceed  22  feet  in 
up  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  on  the  plain  of  Dura,  to  | height.  There  is  one  at  Alnwick,  the  seat  of  the 
have  been  by  no  means  the  statue  of  a man,  but  a ' Duke  of  Northumberland ; and  two  smaller  ones, 
gilt  obelisk.  It  is  at  the  commencement  of  the  truncated,  in  the  British  Museum,  of  black  basalt. 
3rd  chapter  of  Daniel  that  the  words  occur, ' In  Prance  there  is  one  at  Arles  and  another  in 
“Nebuchadnezzar  the  king  made  an  image  of  j Paris,  which  most  of  my  audience  have  probably  ' 
gold.  The  height  of  it  was  three  score  cubits,  | seen,  where  it  forms  the  centre  decoration  of  the  \ 
and  the  breadth  thereof  six  cubits.  He  set  Place  de  la  Concorde.  In  Floi-cnce  there  are  two; ' 
it  up  in  tlie  plain  of  Dura,  in  the  province  1 in  Constantinople,  two  ; and  in  Rome,  twelve. ; 

of  Babylon.”  Tims,  as  regards  the  proportions  Thus,  altogether,  there  are  in  Europe  erect  twenty* 

of  this  image,  the  height  was  ten  times  that  | two  of  these  features  of  Egyptian  art,  which  have  ' 

of  the  breadth,  which  it  is  evident  is  wholly  | been  transported  from  timo  to  time,  with  great ' 

inconsistent  with  any  proportions  of  the  humiiu  | care  and  attention,  from  their  native  land.  Those 
frame.  On  the  other  hand,  it  agrees  clo.scly  with  in  Rome  are,  for  the  most  part,  important  in  size  ; 
those  of  the  more  peaceful  EgA’ptian  obelisks,  of  ^ as  well  as  number.  Also  they  were  tho  first  re- 
which  tho  whole  licight  is  usually  about  ten  times  ' moved  from  Egypt,  the  Emperors  of  Rome  appear- 
that  of  the  side  of  the  base.  Mr.  Bonomi,  there-  ■ mg  to  ha%'e  had  a perfect  passion  for  Egyptian  j 
fore,  appears  to  he  well  borne  out  in  his  view,  that ; obelisks.  i 

this  image  of  gold,  set  np  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  , Tlie  largest  obelisk  now  existing  in  the  world , 
was  not  a statue  of  a man,  but,  in  fact,  an  obelisk,  i is  that  called  the  “ Lateran,”  from  its  situation  in 
gilt.  It  may  also  suggest  itself,  that  the  wer-  front  of  the  Lateran  Basilica  in  Rome.  This 
shipping  commanded  by  the  king  was  in  some  sort  , splendid  obelisk,  originally,  as  it  appears,  105  feet 
connected  with  the  worship  of  the  sun,  of  which  I high,  in  one  block,  was,  in  the  first  instance, 
fire  was  the  worshipped  type,  as  it  was  also  a I erected  at  Thebes,  in  Upper  Egypt,  in  the 
“ fiery  furnace,”  to  which  those  were  condemned  propyla'um  of  the  Temple  of  Ammon  Ra.  Pliny 
who  would  not  fall  down  and  worship  before  this  says,  this  took  place  during  the  reign  of  Rhamscs, 


great  “ray  of  light.”  'I’liis,  of  course,  was  the 
abuse  of  a fine  feature  of  arcliitecture, — no  unusniil 
occurrence,  as  even  the  most  beautiful  tem^des  of 
the  ancients  were  miped  not  unfrequently  to 
deities  of  tho  most  atrocious  character. 

Tho  ol>eHsk  of  the  most  extraordinary  propor- 
tions of  wliicli  ancient  writings  give  us  any  reciird. 
was  that  of  Queen  Pemiramis,  which  is  thus 
described  by  Diodorus  Siculus  : — " Semirainis  like- 
wise caused  a great  stone  to  be  cut  out  of  the 
mountains  of  Armenia,  125jfeet  in  length  and  five 
feet  in  hre-adth  and  thickness”  (so  that  it  was 
twenty-five  times  as  long  as  it  was  broad  and 
thick).  “Tills,”  Diodorus  continues,  “she  had 
conveyed  to  the  river  by  tbe  help  of  many  yokes 
of  oxen  and  asses,  and  there  put  it  on  board  ship 


king  of  Egypt,  during  the  Trojan  war,  i.e.  nearly 
1200  B.c.  But  obelisk  renders  discover  on  it  also 
the  name  of  Tliothmes  III.  or  IV.  the  fifth  king 
of  the  eighteenth  dynasty,  who  is  the  same  as  the 
Mnjris  of  the  Greeks,  so  celebrated  for  the  forma- 
tion of  tbe  great  lake  which  took  his  name. 
Ungarelli  assigns  to  it  an  antiquity  of  17  W years 
B.C. : and  it  now  stands  in  the  Lateran  at  Rome, 
a sufficient  proof  of  the  lasting  nature  of  these 
records,  having  lived,  as  Mr.  Burgess  remarks, 
through  tbe  ruin  both  of  ancient  Egypt  and 
ancient  Rome.  Pliny,  who  tells  the  talc  of  its 
being  first  set  up  in  Thebes  by  the  King  of  Egypt, 
thus  narrates: — “When  it  was  on  tiie  point  of 
being  elevated,  the  king,  being  apprehensive  that 
the  machinery  employed  might  not  prove  strong 


and  brought  it  safe  by  water  to  Babylon,  and  sot  enough  for  the  weight,  with  the  view  of  increasing 


it  up  in  the  most  remarkable  highway  of  that 
city,  as  a wonderful  spectacle  to  all  beholders. 
From  it.s  Rliapc  it  is  called  an  obelisk  (ohelos  in 
Greek,  signifying  a spit),  and  it  is  aeconntcd  one  of 
the  seven  wonders  of  the  world.”  If  this  account 
of  its  proportions  be  correct,  I cannot  conceive  it 
could  have  been  beautiful,  akhoiigh  it  certainly 
was  a wonder.  It  must  have  been  secured  in  its 
erect  position,  I suppose,  by  being  .sunk  in  a 
socket,  wliicb  treatment  is  applied  to  the  Egyptian 


the  peril  that  might  be  entailed  by  due  want  of 
precaution  on  the  p.art  of  the  workmen,  bad  his 
own  son  fastened  to  the  summit,  in  order  that  the 
safety  of  the  prince  might,  at  the  same  time, 
ensure  that  of  the  mass  of  stone.”  This,  probably, 
is  but  an  old  tale,  yet  it  points  to  the  value  and 
importance  which  was  attached  to  these  monolithic 
monumeiits  in  old  times,  and  the  degree  to  which 
they  were  cherished.  The  same  author  further 
narrates,  t.iat  “ it  was  in  admiration  of  this  work 


obelisks,  hut  solely  to  the  degree  of  preventing  j that,  when  King  Canibyses  took  the  city  by  storm, 
their  shifting  on  their  bases.  Obelisks  appear  to  U'ld  the  conflagration  had  already  reached  the 
have  been  as  wide-spread  ns  they  are  a simple  Ivory  foot  af  the  obelisk,  that  he  ordered  the  fire 
feature  in  architecture.  Indeed,  they  seem  a to  be  extinguished;  he  entertaining  a respect  for 
form  which  is  the  common  heritage  of  man,  closely  ; this  stupendous  work  which  he  had  not  entertained 
suggested  also  by  nature;  as,  for  instance,  by  the  | for  tho  city  itself.  After  remaining  for  more  than 
Needles  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  As  the  pyramid  is  [ 2,000  years  on  its  original  site  it  was  floated 
a kind  of  scarped  mountain,  so  is  an  obelisk  a down  the  Nile  by  Constantine  to  Alexandria,  that 
splinter  of  rock  fashioned  on  four  sides,  and,  from  [ emperor  intending  it  to  embellish  his  new  city 
its  monolithic  nature,  more  lasting  than  even  the  on  the  Bosphorus.  His  death,  however,  occurring 
pyramid  itself.  In  Maurice’s  “ Indian  Antiquities,”  [ before  this  was  accomplished,  his  son,  Constantiua, 
a sacred  stone  of  this  character  is  described  by  ! preferred  to  have  it  conveyed  to  Rome.  In  a 
Captain  Hamilton  as  existing  in  the  Temple  of  vessel  provided  wilh  300  oars  he  caused  it  to  be 
Juggernauth.  In  the  British  Museum  there  is  an  j brought  to  Ostia,  and  thence  up  the  Tiber  to  the 
Assyrian  example,  trimeated,  from  Nimroud,  in  j Virus  Alex;\ndrl,  a small  landing-place  about  throe 
black  marble,  used,  by  means  of  relievi,  as  a record  ^ miles  below  Rome.  From  tins  place  it  was  dragged 
of  events.  As  a feature  of  art,  tbe  growth  of  the  [ slowly,  on  low-wbeeled  waggons,  to  the  Circus 


obelisk  is  evidently  after  this  f.tshion.  It  1irst 
appears  as  a rude  solitary'  stone,  set  up  on  end,  of 
a long  form,  like  the  pillar  of  Jacob  at  Bethel. 
Then,  gradnally,  as  the  arts  advanced,  these  fea- 
tures were  fashioned  and  inscribed  so  as  to  become 
what  Strabo  emphatically  calls  them,  “ Books  of 
History,”  the  legitimate  use  of  tbe  obelisk  surface 
being  for  inscription.  Their  use  as  such  enduring 
and  dignified  records  appears  by  no  means,  how- 
ever, to  have  been  confined  to  Egypt,  as  Sancho- 
niathon expressly  tells  ns  they  were  erected 


Maximus,  on  the  spina  of  which  it  was  set  up 
A.D.  357.  Of  the  time  when  it  fell  from  its  base 
we  have  no  record.  In  15S8  it  was  discovered 
lying  interred  to  a depth  of  nearly  20  feet,  and 
broken  into  three  pieces.  It  was  re-erected  in 
its  present  site,  near  the  Lateran  Basili«ra,  by  the 
celebrated  architect,  Fontana,  at  the  orders  of  the 
energetic  Pope  Sixtus  V.' 

The  next  example  of  the  Egyptian  obelisk 
in  Rome,  in  point  of  size,  is  that  which  now 
stands  in  the  centre  of  tlie  Piazza  San  Pietro, 


Phccnicia  prior  to  their  adoption  in  Egypt.  Yet  | in  front  of  St,  Petei’s.  This  is,  according  to 
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Mr,  Bonomi,  83  feet  2 inches  in  height.  It  was- 
brought  from  Heliopolis,  in  Egypt,  to  oriniment 
tbe  circus  afterwards  e^alled  that  of  Nero.  “ The 
main  interest,  however,  atUiched  to  this  oheiisk,” 
Mr.  Burgess  says,  “arises  from  its  being  the 
subject  of  the  first  experiments  of  setting  up  a 
fallen  obelisk  iii  modern  time,  and  on  Its  being  in 
one  unbroken  mass,  weighing  331  tons.”  * ® *■ 
THE  OBELISK  OF  DEPIXITE  rROPOETIOXS  AKIV 
ENTASIS. 

Up  to  this,  with  the  exception  of  the  sug- 
gestion of  entasis  on  plan,  what  I have  put  before 
you  has  been  greatly  composed  of  the  words  of 
others,  chiefly  of  those  of  the  late  Mr.  Legrew, 
the  Rov'.  Richard  Burgess,  and  Mr.  Bonomi.  I 
now,  however,  come  to  a portion  of  my  theme  in 
wiiicb  I am  unavoidably  obliged  to  recount  my^ 
own  doings  in  regard  to  the  addition  of  definite 
proportions  and  entasis  to  the  obelisk.  1 do  not 
set  this  forth  as  an  isolated  example,  but  merely 
as  an  illustration  of  a principle,  as  I have  already 
shown.  However,  I shall  not  attempt  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion  to  apply  this  to  any  further  feature 
of  architecture,  Imt  will  confine  myself  to  an  ac- 
count of  how  my  obelisk  came  to  be  associated 
with  definite  proportions,  and  tho  curves  of  the 
conic  sections:  and  this  merely  as  an  abstr.act 
question  : also  I am  obliged  to  go  into  some  narra- 
tive details. 

My  attention  was  called  to  the  subject  of 
obelisks  some  years  ago,  by  my  having  selected 
this  feature  as  the  principal  one  in  a design  1 
made,  at  that  time  wholly  privately  for  myself, 
for  a memorial  of  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851. 

, In  sequence  of  this,  and  in  looking  at  two  or  three 
1 other  obelisks,  especially  those  models  of  Egyptian 
■ obelisks  presented  to  the  British  Museum  by  Mr. 

I Bonomi,  it  appeared  to  me  that  what  I described 
at  tbe  outset  of  the  paper  strongly  attached  to 
them,  viz.  that  there  was  an  apparent  weakness 
and  insufficiency  in  their  form,  and  that  their 
sides  looked  concave.  I at  first  attempted  to  re- 
medy this  defect,  by  contracting  the  shaft  at  the 
top,  by  sloping  the  sides  more,  still,  however, 
keeping  those  sides  straight.  But  this  did  nob 
answer.  The  proportions  of  the  oheiisk  were  marred 
thereby,  and  the  apparent  concavity  was  but  little 
if  at  all  obviated.  On  this  I determined  to  put  in 
practise  an  idea  which  had  been  floating  in  my 
mind  for  some  time ; that  was  to  add  entasis  to 
the  sides,  analogous  to  wliat  the  Greeks  did  to 
their  columns.  For  this  purpose  I had  a cast  of 
my  little  obelisk  split  down  the  centre  of  the  four 
sides,  and  opened  out  at  tbe  top  somewhat  more 
than  the  due  proportion,  so  as  to  allow  for  round- 
ing tho  sides  upwardly  a little.  The  divisions, 
being  filled  up  level  with  plaster.  I then  rounded 
the  sides  with  a gradual  but  almost  imperceptible 
entasis  upwardly,  until  I had  done  away  with  tho 
look  of  concavity.  I did  this  with  rasp  and  sand- 
paper until  I had  satisfied  my  eye,  and  I confess 
the  result  pleased  me.  This  was  the  first  step. 
When,  however,  I had  done  this,  I conceived  the- 
surfaces  to  look  somewhat  concave  horizontally  on 
plan ; and,  that  I might  obviate  this,  I determined 
to  make  these  slightly  convex  horizontally,  by  a 
segment  of  a circle  bowing  outw.ard.  For  this 
lino,  however,  eventually  I substituted  a segment 
of  the  flat  side  of  an  ellipse,  as  more  suitable  for 
an  obelisk,  and  for  the  purposes  of  inscription.  I 
then  carved  the  top  transverse  lines  and  surfaces 
of  the  pyramidion  and  so  on,  until  not  a straight 
line  was  left  on  obelisk  or  base.  These  were  all, 
however,  of  very  delicate  entasis,  only  compen- 
satory, and  in  execution  from  the  scale  and  mate- 
rial of  my  model  necessarily  incomplete.  About 
thi.s  time  I had  taken  the  opportunity  of  setting 
forth  somewhat  prominently  a proposal  that  the 
principal  features  of  tho  memorial  of  the  Exhi- 
bition of  1851  should  be  a polished  monolitli 
obelisk,  of  British  granite,  with  all  the  names  of 
the  countries  that  contributed  inscribed  on  it, 
combined  with  a public  drinking-fountain,  to  be 
placed  in  the  centre  of  the  site  of  the  Xlxhibitiou 
in  Hyde-park,  suggesting  in  this  case  the  intro- 
duction on  the  obelisk  of  entasis.  In  consequence 
id'this,  I was  invited  by  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects  to  lay  ray  views  before  them  of 
the  principle  of  the  entasis  applied  to  the  obelisk. 
Tliis  I had  the  honour  of  doing  in  May  last,  now- 
just  a year  ago.  At  the  commencement  of  that 
evening  a most  interesting  paper  was  read  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Burgess,  “ On  the  Egyptian  Obelisks  in 
Romo,  and  Monoliths  as  Ornaments  in  Great 
Cities,”  in  which  he  recommended  their  adoption 
liere.  This  introduced  my  paper,  from  which,  if 
you  please,  I will  rend  two  or  three  extracts.  * • 

EVOLETION  OF  DEFINITE  PROPORTIONS  IN  TUS 
OBELISK. 

As  regards  my  own  attempt  at  a solution  of 
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this  problem  of  applying  curvilinear  treatment  to 
the  obelisk,  I have  now  brought  you  up  to  my 
progress  in  May  last,  when,  as  I informed  the 
In.stitute  of  British  Architects,  1 had  only  made  a 
little  sketch  on  the  principles  I spoke  of  without 
going  into  the  refinements  of  detail  for  which  the 
scale  of  tills  was  not  adapted.  Circumstances, 
however,  have  since  called  on  me  to  make  a larger 
model,  some  20  feet  hlgii,  wliich  has  afibrded  me 
the  0])portunity  of  carrying  the  problem  con- 
siderably beyond  the  point  at  which  it  then 
rested. 

In  my  first  little  model  I had  adjusted  its  pro- 
portions and  line.s  solely  by  my  eye,  and  executed 
them  actually  hy  what  in  homely  phrase  is  called 
the  “rule  of  thumb.”  Kow,  however,  that  I 
have  enlarged  and  completed  one  executed  by 
workmen,  I had,  of  course,  to  furnish  them  with 
definite  proportions  to  work  by.  I thus,  for  the 
first  time,  began  to  measure  my  little  model, ' 
when  the  follcrtvlng  coincidences  came  out,  one 
after  another,  quite  unexpectedly,  between  what 
I had  done  merely  by  the  eye  and  a consistent 
code  of  definite  geometric  proportions.  In  the 
•first  place  I found,  with  my  compasses,  that  the 
diagonal  of  the  base  of  tlie  pyramidion  was 
exactly  equal  to  the  side  of  the  base  of  the 
obelisk.  Tliis  w.is  the  first  step,  that  the  diagonal 
of  the  base  of  t!ie  pyramidion  was  equal  to  the 
side  of  the  base  ot  the  obelisk.  In  searching 
further  I found  also  that  this  gave  the  exact 
vertical  height  of  the  pyramidion  itself.  So  liore 
was  a treble  coincidence,  of  the  most  simple  and 
definite  nature,  that  the  diagonal  of  the  base  of 
the  pyramidion,  the  side  of  the  base  of  the  obelisk, 
and  the  vertical  lieiglit  of  the  pyramidion,  sliould 
be  all  one  and  the  same  measure.  Encouraged  by 
this,  I hoped  that  on  applying  thi.s  fortunate  unit 
of  measurement  to  the  whole  height  of  the  obelisk, 
that  I might  be  so  favoured  again  as  to  find  tliat 
it  formed  some  alir^uot  part  of  this.  But,  no,  it 
would  not  fit  any  way,  either  to  the  lateral  or 
vertical  measurement  of  shaft  or  whole  obelisk. 
The  measurement  broke  down  altogether,  and  I 
was  at  fault.  Having,  however,  found  already 
that  the  diagonal  of  the  pyramidion  gave  the  side 
of  the  base  of  the  obelisk,  it  soon  occurred  to  me 
to  try  the  diagonal  of  that  base  (that  of  the 
obelisk  itself),  which  though  growing  out  of  the 
other,  was  a new  measurement;  and,  having  taken 
this,  I began  with  my  compasses  walking  up  the 
vertical  height  of  my  obelisk,  1,  2,  3,  d,  5,  G,  7, 
when,  to  my  surprise,  and,  perhaps  you  will  smile 
when  I add,  to  my  great  satisfaction,  I found  that  I 
had  landed  with  the  seventh  stride  of  the 
diagonal  of  the  base  exactly  on  the  apex.  Thvis, 
seven  times  the  diagonal  of  the  base  of  the 
obelisk  was  the  exact  measurement  of  the  vertical 
height  ot  the  obelisk.  So  here  were  all  the 
general  proportions  of  iny  obelisk  exactly  defined 
by  one  simple  code  of  exact  geometric  propior- 
tions,  ot  which  the  pyramidion  was  the  key 
•and  pivot,  and  this  arose  quite  unexpectedly 
out  of  a little  obelisk  which  had  been  adjusted 
solely  by  the  eye.  More  than  one  of  those  who 
assist  me  in  my  studio  are  liere  to-night,  who  -vvit- 
nessed  the  progress  of  my  obelisk.  They  know  1 
have  not,  in  the  least,  “cooked”  my  account,  1 
dare  say  no  one  will  suspect  me  of  not  being  quite 
open,  but  it  is  pleasant  to  have  proof  at  hand  if 
required.  The  original  little  model  also  is  in  my 
studio  at^  Kensington,  and  I shall  be  most  happy 
to  show  it  there  to  anyone  who  may  take  an  in- 
terest in  the  problem.  As  regards  the  number  7, 
us  it  is  an  element  ot  so  many  things  of  great  im- 
port, and  characterized,  as  it  is,  as  “ the  perfect 
number,”  I own  it  was  a satisfaction  that  it  should 
be  that  one  which  came  in  of  itself  to  complete 
the  code  of  definite  proportions.  In  the  Parthenon 
the  proportions  have  been  stated  by  Mr.  Penrose 
to  all  boar  relation  one  to  another,  and  to  be  mostly 
composed  of  mutual  aliquot  parts,  and  Mr.  Jopling 
has  carried  this  still  further,  lie  lias  published  a 
measure  which  he  calls  the  pivot,  and  which  is  the 
difierence  between  the  diameters  of  the  top  and 
base  of  the  shaft  of  one  of  the  columns  of  the  Par- 
thenon, and  which  is  also  derived  geometrically 
from  the  inscribed  square  of  the  top  of  the  shaft. 
Seventy-two  of  these  measurements  give  the 
breadth  of  the  Parthenon,  and  102  its  length,  and 
10  of  the  same  measurements  the  space  between 
centre  and  centre  of  the  columns.  In  like  manner 
all  the  proportions  of  mj'  obelisk  possess  a direct 
geometric  relation.  Taking  a base  of  a cone  of 
%vbich  the  vertical  height  is  eiiual  to  its  diameter, 
the  msenbed  square  is  the  base  of  the  pyramidion, 
and  the  circumscribed  square  the  base  of  the 
obelisk,  and  so  on.  An  agreeable  presentation  arises 
Irom  this,  for  you  have  only  to  strip  a cone  of  this 
proportion  (viz.  oue  of  wliich  the  vertical  height  is 
equal  to  the  diameter),  from  the  apex  down  to  the 


inscribed  square  at  the  base,  when  you  discover  a 
pyramidion  of  the  exact  proportions  of  that  of  the 
obelisk,  wliicli  is  in  turn  the  key  to  all  the  other 
proportions  of  the  obelisk. 

ArPLICATIOR  OP  THE  CONIC  SECTIONS,  AS  ENTASES, 
TO  THE  OBELISK, 

This  application  of  the  cone  to  the  pyramidion 
will  serve  to  introduce  the  second  portion  of  my 
treatment  of  the  obelisk,  that  of  applyino-  the 
conic  sections  to  clothe  it  with  its  various  entases. 
You  know  the  simple  conic  sections  are  of  five  dif- 
ferent characters.  Firstly,  there  is  the  sectilinear 
one  through  the  apex,  of  which  a side  of  the  pyra- 
midioii  is  an  example.  Secondly,  the  circular, 
cutting  the  cone  in  a plane  at  right  angles  with 
the  axis.  Thirdly,  the  ellipse,  cutting  the  cone 
across,  but  not  at  a right  angle,  but  slanting  as  it 
were.  Fourthly,  the  parabola,  which  is  a section  pa- 
rallel to  the  side  of  the  cone,  and  which  would  never 
cut  the  cone,  however  much  produced.  And  fifthly, 
the  hyperbola,  which,  from  its  direction  further 
approacliing  that  of  the  axis  still  wider,  avoids 
cutting  the  cone  across.  Lines  derived  from  each 
and  all  of  these  qualities  of  section  come  in  to 
complete  the  obelisk  and  base,  and  to  endue  with 
a compensatory  fulness  what  the  definite  propor- 
tions, by  themselves,  only  left  a kind  of  rigid 
skeleton  cone.  I will  not  go  now  into  the  details 
of  the  mode  of  obtaining  the  hyperbolic  line, 
which  I adopted  to  give  the  lateral  entasis  of  my 
obelisk,  ns  it  would  occupy  too  much  time.  I 
would  only  say  that  my  assistant  on  this  occasion 
considered  it  should  bo  struck  from  a point  on  a 
level  with  the  base  of  the  obelisk.  I thought  this 
would  give  too  much  entasis,  as  it  proved  eveti- 
tually,  and  I therefore  desired  him  to  strike  the 
entasis  from  a ])oint  on  a level  with  two  diagonals 
of  the  base  below  the  base,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
columns  of  the  Partbenon,  when  another  very 
curious  and  unexjiected  coincidence  came  out,  viz., 
tliat  I had,  without  knowing  it,  and  only  to  please 
my  eye,  made  the  base  on  which  I had  placed  my 
obelisk  exactly  these  two  diagonals  in  depth.  So 
that  the  entasis  was  struck  i'rom  the  ground  line 
of  the  basement,  ns  is  the  case  with  that  of  the 
Parthenon  columns.  There  appears  a principle  in 
this  and  the  entasis  thus  obtained,  for  the  obelisk 
(by  Vignola’s  method  with  a minute  correction) 
came  out  quite  satisfactory',  being  just  compensa- 
tory and  no  more.  The  sagitta  of  this  curve  is 
little  more  than  an  inch  on  the  elevation  in  an 
obelisk  of  77  feet  9 inches  in  height,  being,  how- 
ever, of  course  more  on  the  angle.  This  entasis  is 
less  than  the  entasis  on  the  columns  of  the  Parthe- 
non, but  somewhat  more  than  that  on  those  of  the 
Erectheum.  The  elliptical  entasis  on  plan,  which 
I adopted  for  the  surfaces  of  the  obelisk,  has  a 
sagitta  of  one-third  of  this.  This  entasis  on  the 
horizontal  plane  ruus  over  the  top  of  the  shaft, 
and  only  vanishes  at  the  apex.  Tlius  all  the  eight 
surfaces  are  curved  with  lines  derived  from  conic 
sections.  The  same  treatment,  in  conjunction 
with  lines  derived  from  the  parabola,  is  also 
applied  to  the  bases  which  support  the  obelisk ; 
and  lastly,  the  circle,  as  the  base  of  the  cone  in 
the  lower  compurtmont  of  these,  in  conjunction 
with  the  square,  forms  in  its  one  circumference 
the  four  basins  of  the  drinking-fountain.  Thus 
the  solution  of  this  problem  has  beeti  guided 
throughout  by  the  conjoined  working  of  all  the 
fiv'e  simple  conic  sections,  together  with  the  per- 
fect number  seven  and  a code  of  definite  geometric 
proportions,  of  which  each  bears  a direct  relation 
to  every  other. 

CONCLUSION. 

I will  not  go  further  into  the  minor  details  of 
this  obelisk,  although  there  are  several  other 
results  of  the  same  characters  which  have  evolved 
themselves  naturally  from  its  code.  I would 
desire,  however,  to  say  that  I should  be  very  sorry 
to  be  thought  to  presume  that  the  code  I have 
adopted  for  my  obelisk  is  the  sole  one  to  be  ap- 
plied to  that  feature  of  art.  I am  very  far  from 
thinking  tliis,  ulthougli,  perhaps,  I may  conceive 
that  some  general  points  of  value  may  be  indi- 
cated by  the  mode  of  my  solution,  Even,  also,  in 
regard  to  tlie  conic  sections,  nldiougb  I may  myself 
think  that  these  marvellous  curves,  which  regulate 
the  paths  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  are  also  those 
wliieli  chiefly  form  the  curves  of  the  leaf,  the 
petals  of  the  fiower,  and  the  graceful  contours  of 
the  female  form,  yet  I am  delighted  to  acknowledge 
the  charm  of  other  natural  curves,  as  the  cun- 
cbold,  the  cardioid,  and  the  catenary,  Ac.  as  appli- 
cable to  art.  The  view,  indeed,  which  I take  of 
the  obelisk  is  that  it  is  a feature  of  art  yet  unde- 
veloped, and  one  which,  as  far  as  I can  discover,  is 
in  the  same  state  in  which  it  was  left  by  the 
Fharoabs.  Also,  that  it  is  a feature  highly  suited 


to  monumental  record  ; and,  therefore,  from  these 
two  causes,  offering  a fine  fresh  field  for  invention, 
both  in  regard  to  general  proportion  and  in  minor 
details.  My  own  I haA'c  introduced  as  a humble 
illustration  of  the  working  together  of  the  eye  in 
accordance  with  geometric  proportions.  The 
illustration  may  be  inadequate,  but  the  general 
principle,  few  in  these  days,  I conceive,  will  be 
found  to  ignore,  viz.  that  science  and  art  should 
work  together.  The  Greeks  have  amply  proved 
their  adherence  to  this  maxim,  wliich  I offer  as 
the  moral  of  my  remarks  to-night.  I wisli,  how- 
ever, to  be  understood  that  I by  no  means  fancy 
that  a work  of  art  is  to  be  built  up  by  the  rule  of 
three.  To  hold  that,  would,  iu  my  idea,  be  pe- 
dantry. 'We  have  been  endowed  with  direct  per- 
ceptions of  beauty,  which  we  should  be  absurd 
to  lay  aside,  to  take  up,  instead,  logarithms  or 
algebra,  but  as  In  some  sort  geometry  is  the 
essence  of  reason,  so,  rightly  applied,  it  comes  in, 
I believe,  to  give  definition  and  satisfitetiou  to  all 
forms  of  art.  “Katurc”  has  been  said  “to  work  by 
geometry,”  and  the  more  art  can  do  so  without 
crippling  her  more  direct  and  intuitive  methods, 
the  better,  1 fancy,  will  be  the  result.  In  the 
achievement  of  forms  of  beauty,  therefore,  I liold 
that  the  concurrence  of  definite  geometrical  pro- 
portions may  be  of  the  greatest  practical  use  in 
aiding  the  eye  when  once  you  are  so  fortunate  as 
to  discover  that  ratio  of  their  code  which  is  in 
harmony  with  the  subject  in  hand.  Then,  also, 
you  have  something  explicit  for  your  assistants  to 
transfer  and  work  by,  and  science  and  art  advance 
hand-in-hand  to  the  result.  In  undertakings  of 
this  kind,  the  square  and  circle,  mutually  in- 
scribed ami  cii'cumscribed,  appear  to  allbrd  a code 
of  great  value,  not  only  as  ajiplied  to  the  Partbe- 
non, ns  shown  by  ilr.  .Tojiling,  and  to  the  obelisk, 
but  also  to  the  proportions  of  the  human  frame,  as 
I hope,  at  some  future  time,  to  have  the  honour  of 
laying  before  you. 

In  the  progress  of  the  special  problem  of  tlie 
obelisk,  which  I have  had  tlie  honour  to-night  of 
submitting  to  you  ns  an  illustration,  I have  only 
now  the  pleasant  duty  remaining  of  returning  my 
best  ac'knowleclgmeuta  to  many  who  have  taken 
an  interest  in  it.  Especially,  1 desire  to  acknow- 
ledge the  libeiality  of  feeling  extended  to  me  !>y 
the  architectur.il  profession.  Being  a sculptor, 
and  not  an  architect,  and  this  specially  an  archi- 
tectural question,  not  only  have  I had  no  check 
on  that  account,  but  1 have  received,  on  the  con- 
trary, nothing  but  .assistinu'C  and  encouragement 
from  that  profession.  Mr.  Augell,  Mr.  Bellamy, 
Jlr.  Bonomi,  Mr.  Tite  and  others,  have  given  me 
especial  encouragement,  and  I have  bad  much 
assistance  from  the  labours  of  Mr.  I’eiirose,  at 
Athens.  I have,  however,  esjiccially  to  acknow- 
ledge the  direct  assistance  of  Mr.  .Jc’pliiig,  a gen- 
tleman wlio  is  well  known  a.sluivingniade  definite 
proportions  and  scientific  curves  bis  especial 
study.  Although  certainly  the  idea  and  scheme 
of  niy  obelisk  is  my  own,  yet  in  evolving  it  the 
knowledge  and  suggestions  of  Mr.  .Tnpling  have 
been  of  the  most  direct  practical  assistance.  I’or- 
bups  .also,  in  conclusion,  tlie  best  exenae  that  I,  as 
a sculptor,  can  offer  for  my  having  taken  up  this 
subject  at  all  is  to  be  found  in  a remark  made  by 
that  gentleman  (himself  an  architect)  one  day  in 
my  studio,  when  he  said  to  me,  “ You  sculptors 
have  your  minds  and  eyes  so  constantly  directed 
to  form  that  your  training  is  especially  adapted 
to  educate  your  perception  of  proportions  and 
curves.” 


FROM  SPAIN. 

It  is  definitely  settled  that  the  new  cathedral 
of  Madrid  is  to  be  placed  beyoud  the  Buen  Retiro, 
on  that  spot  which  is  at  present  occupied  by  the 
general  quarters  of  the  fiying  artillery,  and  the 
gardens  of  the  Palace  of  San. Juan.  Tlie  cathe- 
dral will  front  the  “ Salon  del  Prado,”  and  be 
.approached  by  a magnificent  lliglit  of  stcips. 

By  a royal  order  published  on  the  20th  April, 
the  concession  of  the  railway  from  Alcaza  do  San 
Juan  to  Ciudad-Real,  was  adjudged  to  D.  Antonio 
de  Lara  Marcpiess  of  Villeiuediana,  with  a sub- 
vention of  15.899,2-13  reals  vellon*  fur  all  the 
line,  or  111,399  reals  32  cents  per  kiluniHre, 
besides  the  works  finished  in  a portion  of  the  line, 
let  on  contract  some  time  ago,  i’rom  Da  Veiita  De 
Herrera  to  Chulad-Reul. 

Locomotives  circulate  freely  over  the  Seville 
and  Cordova  line;  but,  as  the  inauguration  day  is 
not  yet  fixed,  we  cannot  say  when  it  is  to  be  open 
for  public  traffic. 


• 96  reals  vellou  are  equal  to  ll.  sterling  at  tire  present 
exchange. 
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INDEl’EXDENT  CHAPEL,  BIULPORT. .L'e  v / s-.  Poulfon  and  fVuoihnnn,  ArchlU-cts!. 


XEW  INDEPENDENT  CHAPEL, 
BRIDPODT. 


Or  the  2nclof  May  List,  the  foundutioiT-stono  of 
the  above  chapel  was  laid  by  Samuel  Morley,  esq.  of 
Loudon,  in  the  presence  of  a numerous  assembly. 
Tlie  site  of  the  new  building  is  in  the  High-street, 
on  a commauding  and  central  spot.  The  style 
adapted  is  Geometrical  or  Early  Decorated.  The 
exterior  is  faced  with  Powerstock  rubble-stone, 
alternated  with  finely  tooled  bauds  of  the  same 
stone.  The  dressings  are  of  Bath  stone.  The  plan 
is  rectangular,  with  a single  span  hammer-beam, 
open  roof,  an  apse  in  the  rear,  and  gallerie.s  at  the 
sides  and  front.  The  total  accommodation  is  for 
about  1,000  persons.  The  contract  has  been 
taken  by  Messrs.  Ward  and  son  (of  Bridport)  at 
2,151?.  158.  3d.  including  school  and  class  rooms 
in  the  rear.  Messrs.  Poulton  and  Woodman,  of 
Beading,  are  the  architects  who  designed,  and  are 
professionally  supervising  the  structure. 


FOREIGN  RAILWAY  WORKS. 

Tee  Lyons  Railway  Company  have  executed 
during  the  year  1S58  important  works  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Rhone,  as  well  as  on  the  principal  line 
from  Paris  to  Lyons  and  Marseilles.  The  object 
of  the  former  was  to  finish  off  the  second  line  of 
rails  on  the  Nismes  and  Alais  section,  and  to 
extend  and  complete  the  Cette,  Montpelier, 
Lunel,  and  other  stations.  On  the  main  line  a 
large  central  “ hallc  ” for  wines,  and  a goods-shed 
for  the  Customs,  have  been  erected  at  Bercy,  near 
Paris ; and  on  several  points  new  depots,  work- 
shops, coal  and  coke  stores,  have  been  completed, 
as  ;H80  a branch  line  to  the  maritime  railway  sta- 
tion of  the  Joliette.  It  appears  that  the  construc- 
tion of  the  original  group  of  the  Lyons  Railway 
has  cost,  up  to  31st  December,  1858,  more  than 
528,000,000  francs.  The  sum  to  be  expended  in 
1859  on  the  ancient  group  will  not  exceed 


20.000. 000  francs.  As  to  the  progress  of  the  , 
new  group,  the  whole  line  from  Moret  to  Nevors, 
also  the  six  kilometres  which  separate  Nevers 
from  Fourchambault,  will  he  open  to  the  public  in 
the  beginning  of  18G0.  In  1858  tbc  outlay  upon 
the  new  groups  was  13,605,000  franc.s  and  the 
total  expense  up  to  the  31st  December  last  was 

330.000. 000  francs. 

On  tlie  Lyons  and  Geneva  line,  that  portion  be- 
tween Geneva  and  \'ersoix  has  been  open  for 
some  time  for  traffic  with  one  line  of  rails  only. 
The  works  fi-r  the  establishment  of  the  second 
line  are  nearly  all  terminated  : there  only  remain 
to  be  finished,  in  1859,  the  stations  and  goods 
sheds.  Tlie  buildings  necessary  to  be  erected  at 
Culoz  for  the  joint  services  of  this  and  the  Yictor- 
Einmaiiucl  line.®,  and  for  the  double  custom-house 
staff,  will  be  finished  next  August ; and  the  French 
and  Sardinian  customs  officers  can  be  there  installed 
on  the  let  of  November  next, 

The  total  outlay  on  the  31st  December  last 
uiiiounted  to  110,592,520  francs.  There  remain 
to  be  expended  11,761,000  francs,  furnished  by 
the  Paris,  Lyons,  and  Mediterranean  company; 
enough  to  complete  the  works  for  the  whole  line. 
The  total  cost  will,  therefore,  be  122,500,000  francs 
in  round  numbers.  From  this  we  must  subtract 
7,500,000  francs,  representing  the  value  of  the 
Versuix  portion  ceded  to  the  Fribnrg  company; 
also  a small  portion  of  the  junction  with  the  Lyons 
line,  which  was  not  taken  into  account  in  the 
general  fusion,  and  which  will  easily  be  paid  for 
bv  its  profits ; then  we  have  the  cost  of  the  Geneva 
line  as  111,000,000  francs.  The  Swiss  and  French 
subventions  (17,000,000  francs)  being  subtracted, 
we  have  91,000,000  francs,  the  real  cost  to  the 
Lyons  and  Geneva  company. 

'The  first  section  of  the  Madrid  and  Sarragossa 
railway,  viz.  Madrid  to  Guadalaxara,  has  been  just 
completed,  and  is  to  be  inaugurated  on  the  13th 
instant.  The  length  is  56,720  metres,  and  through- 


out the  works  are  solidly  constructed.  One  can 
form  some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  works  on 
considering  that  more  than  2,000,000  cubic  mHres 
of  earthworks  have  been  made.  The  structures, 
not  counting  the  stations,  guard-honses,  and  other 
buildings,  cost  36  per  cent,  of  the  estimated  outlay 
for  the  first  section.  They  are  in  number  fifty- 
four.  Three  bridges  of  importance  have  been  built, 
that  of  Jarama  being  the  most  considerable.  This 
bridge  lias  a total  length  of  165m.  81c.  and  a 
height  of  15m.  77c.  from  the  plinth  to  the  super- 
struetuie.  The  arches  niid  piers  are  of  brick,  with 
cut-stone  dressings,  cut-waters,  quoins,  and  arch- 
stones.  There  are  six  arches  of  20  metres  opening. 
The  foundations  were  laid  on  a shifting  ground  of 
sand  and  gravel,  5 to  7 metres  thick.  Piles  were 
driven  and  cofferdams  made,  from  the  interior  of 
which  the  gravel  and  sand  were  removed  to  a 
depth  of  4 or  5 metres,  and  the  excavation  filled 
with  hydraulic  cement.  Nine  hundred  piles  were 
driven,  and  the  quantity  of  water  met  with  was 
so  great  as  to  require  the  constant  use  of  fourteen 
or  fifteen  of  Letestu’s  doxible-aeting  pumps. 

The  second  section  (Gnadalaxava  to  Jadraque), 
in  length  16,553  metres,  has  been  in  progress 
since  last  September,  and,  if  no  unforeseen  accident 
occurs,itwill  be  completed  in  the  course  of  this  year. 

On  Tuesday,  the  18th  April,  after  five  months 
of  hard  work  the  lower  heading  of  the  tunnel  in 
construction  on  the  Huinault  and  Flanders  line, 
on  tlie  section  of  Renaix  to  Nukerke,  was  driven 
through  from  o\it  to  out,  at  ten  o’clock  at  night. 
The  Belgian  papers  give  great  praise  to  the 
Government  engineers  and  to  the  operative 
miners,  for  the  precision  with  which  the  lines 
were  given  and  carried  out. 

The  expenses  incurred  up  to  the  present  for  the 
tunnel  under  the  Alps  at  the  Col  de  Frejus, 
amount  to  five  millions  francs,  for  a length  of  613 
metres  which  have  been  pierced,  358  on  the 
Piedmontese  side,  and  255  on  that  of  Savoy.  The 
cost  of  the  tunnel-heading  (full  width  and  height 
of  course)  has  been  up  to  the  present  time,  3,156 
francs  the  lineal  metre;  say,  120?.  a yard — an 
enormous  sum. 

The  Western  Railway  Company  of  France  has 
decided  that  the  great  embankment  of  the  ^ alley 
of  Eudes,  between  Punt  I’Eveque  and  Honfleur, 
shall  be  replaced  by  a viaduct,  120  metres  inlength, 
formed  of  three  equal  arches.  The  viaduct  will 
I be  fifty-two  metres  above  the  soil.  Workmen  are 
! already  eng.aged  in  boring  to  a depth  of  sixty 
; metres  for  the  foundations,  which  will  consist  ot 
iron  tubes  filled  with  concrete. 

; The  Netherlands  Government  has  granted  con- 
cessions to  two  lines.  The  first,  from  Rotterdam, 
' by  Dordrecht  (with  a fixed  bridge  on  the  Hol- 
lundsb-Diep),  Moerdyk,  Breda,  Tilbourg,  Bois-le- 
Duc,  Helraont,  Venlo,  and  Rusemonde,  to  Mue- 
stricht,  with  a branch  from  Veulo  and  Rusemonde 
to  the  Prussian  frontiers,  is  to  be  finished,  and 
open  for  circulation,  in  six  years  after  the  rati- 
fication by  law,  which  is  to  be  given  immediately. 
The  second,  from  Flessing,  by  Middlebourg,  Goes, 
Bergen-up-Zoom,  and  Rosendule,  to  Breda,  will 
not  be  commenced  till  after  the  opening  of  the 
first  for  public  traffic,  and  is  to  be  finished  in  four 
years  at  farthest.  These  concessions  are  to  last 
ninety-nine  years.  The  State  allots  a subven- 
vention  sufficient  to  cover  all  the  great  struc- 
tures, and  grants  during  fifty  years  a guarantee 
of  -Ij  per  cent,  on  the  capital  of  construction. 


PAINTED-GLASS  MANUFACTORY, ENDELL- 
STREET,  LONG-ACRE. 

LORUON  STREET  AECEITECTURE. 

This  manufactory  is  being  erected  by  Mr 
Trcliearne,  builder,  of  Drury-laue,  for  Messrs 
Lavers  and  Barraud,  the  painted-glass  manufac- 
turers of  Southamptoii-street,  Strand.  The  build- 
ing is  of  red  brick  with  black  bands  and  yellow 
patterns,  forming  diapers  and  strings.  The  win- 
dows of  the  ground  and  one-pair  fioors  have  Bath 
stone  sills  and  heads,  with  relieving  arches  in 
different-coloured  bricks.  The  heads  of  the  win- 
dows to  the  second  and  third-pair  floors  are 
formed  of  brickwork  in  patterns.  The  large 
south  windows  and  tracery  to  the  centre  gable  ir> 
Endell-street,  as  well  as  all  the  sills,  are  of  Bath 
stone.  The  gables  are  stepped  and  coped  with 
stone.  Internally  the  whole  area  is  kept  as  large 
and  simple  as  possible,  the  floors  being  merely 
united  by  staircase  and  lifts,  the  great  object 
being  the  employment  of  a large  number  of  men 
under  careful  supervision.  Economy  in  space  and 
materials,  and  cheapness  in  execution,  have  guided 
the  design  throughout.  This  building  fills  up  a 
long  vacant  piece  of  ground,  and  completes  the 
line  of  frontage  in  Endell-street.  The  architect  is 
Mr.  Withers,  of  Doughty-street.  . ' 
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WHAT  PASSES  ON  LONDON  BRIDGE. 

Mr.  D.  W.  Ii.\TiVET,  the  City  Commis.sioner  of 
Police,  has  published  a table  showing  the  trafiie 
over  Londoii-briclgf!  in  twenty-four  hours,  from 
six  p.in,  on  March  IGth  until  six  p.m.  on  the  17th. 
This  paper  gives  such  a striking  idea  of  the 
immense  traffic  of  the  Loudou  streets,  that  we 
will  put  a few  of  the  figures  in  a familiar  form 
before  our  readers. 

The  total  number  of  passengers  in  carriage.? 
and  on  foot  amounted,  in  the  twenty-four  hours, 
to  1G7,910,  or  at  the  average  rate  of  about  6,996 
per  hour,  night  and  dajn  At  the  hour  from  ten  to 
eleven  o’clock  in  the  morning  the  stream  of  people 
passed  the  bridge  at  the  rate  of  13,433,  or  about 
221-  every  minute.  This  was  the  largest  number 
of  persons  who  passed  during  an  hour.  Between 
six  and  seven  in  the  evening  was  the  next  greatest 
throng.  During  this  time  the  passengers  amounted 
to  13,361 ; between  seven  and  eight.,  to  11,931 ; 
between  eight  and  nine,  to  10,526.  The  numbers 
then  rapidly  declined  until  between  two  and  three 
in  the  morning  (when  all  the  world  is  supposed  to 
be  asleep),  and  even  then  200  persons  passed  over 
Londou-brldgo.  During  the  next  hour  the  num- 
ber decreased  to  111,  viz.  42  in  vehicles  and  69  on 
foot.  It  thus  seems  that  it  is  between  three  and 
four  o’clock  in  the  morning  that  the  London 
streets  arc  the  most  quiet,  and  from  between  ten  in 
the  morning  until  from  three  to  four  in  the  after- 
noon the  numbers  decrease  until  during  the  above 
hour  the  number  is  8,337,  and  then  an  increase 
takes  place  uutil  between  seven  and  eight  in  the 
evening. 

If  we  take  the  above  167,910  as  an  average  of 
the  number  of  passengers  who  cross  Loudon- 
bridge  during  the  working  days  and  only  half  that 
number  on  the  Sundays,  the  wayfarers  ov’er  this 
^eat  thoroughfare  will  amount  in  the  year  to  fifty- 
six  millions.  This  is  nearly  as  many  as  twice 
the  population  of  the  United  Kingdom.  No  won- 
der,  then,  that  the  granite  should  be  worn  smooth 
and  the  ways  obstructed.  At  times,  during  the 
throng  of  business,  there  are  2,000  persons  on 
London-bridge. 

During  the  twenty -four  hours  the  number  of 
carriages  amounted  to  20,498,  or  an  average  of 
about  854  an  hour.  The  20,500  carriages  consist 
of  -1,483  cabs,  4,286  mnnilinses,  9,24-5  wagons, 
carts,  Ac.;  other  vehicles,  2,430.  Horses  led  or 
ridden,  54.  The  greatest  number  of  carriages  in 
any  hour  was  between  ton  and  eleven  o’clock  in 
the  forenoon,  when  1,764  carriages  passed  over  the 
bridge. 


BLIND  WORKERS  IN  LONDON. 

All  will  hear  with  plcasiare  of  the  incrcasitig 
success  of  the  “Assocuition  for  promoting  the 
general  Welfare  of  the  Blind,”  and  that  the 
Queen  has  bestowed  lier  patronage  upon  it.  When 
it  is  considered  that  there  are  in  the  United 
Kingdom  not  less  than  30,000  persons  of  both 
se.xes  who  are  deprived  of  tho  precious  gift  of 
sight,  many  of  .whom  are  so  circumstanced,  that 
they  are  reduced  either  to  beggary  or  tho  work- 
house,  its  importance  will  be  seeJi.  The  c.xpericiice 
of  an  old-established  institution  in  the  nietropoli.s 
show's  how'  wonderfully,  in  spite  of  blindness,  both 
males  and  females,  of  various  ages,  can  be  in- 
structed in  the  means  of  earning  a livelihood, 


Willy”  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  w'ere  privileged 
visitors  to  the  houses  of  the  rich  and  poor ; and 
in  most  districts  the  blind  of  both  sexes  were 
kindly  cared  for.  The  large  growth  of  towns, 
the  introduction  of  a new  system  of  police, 
and  alterations  in  other  ways,  have  changed  the 
position  which  the  blind  formerly  held,  and  left 
little  but  the  w’orkhouse  for  those  wdio  are  poor. 

Aware  of  these  difficulties,  Miss  Gilbert,  daughter 
of  the  Bishop  of  Chichester,  who  is  herself  blind, 
commenced,  in  the  Euston-road,  St.  Pancras,  a 
Immble  institution,  in  the  hope  that  she  would  be 
able  to  assist  in  some  measure  those  who  are 
unfortunately  deprived  of  sight.  For  some  time 
this  estimable  lady  pursued  the  experiment 
without  assistance.  At  length  attention  was 
directed  to  this  good  idea,  and  the  result  is  that 
now  6t  blind  men  and  women,  33  of  whom  were 
begging  in  the  streets,  dependent  on  private  alms, 
and  the  rest  reduced  to  great  distress  for  want  of 
instruction  and  employment,  are  either  supplied 
with  or  taught  to  w’ork.  There  are,  however,  90 
blind  persons  anxiously  waiting  for  admission. 
Out  of  the  G1  blind  men  and  women,  32  are 
supplied  with  work  at  their  own  homes,  at  suras 
varying  from  12s.  to  Is.  6d.  a week;  24-  are  in- 
structed and  employed  by  the  association,  and  8 
are  engaged  in  selling  the  goods  of  the  associa- 
tion. The  amount  of  work  supplied  to  difiereiit 
persons  is  varied  by  circumstances  ; b\it  it  is  often 
that  those  who  receive  6s.  or  so  a week  from  the 
association  are  able  to  increase  this  sum  by  work- 
ing for  others : this  sum,  however,  serves  as  a 
staft'  of  dependence. 

A boarding-honse  has  been  opened  for  pupils 
and  workmen  whose  homes  may  be  too  far  from 
the  institution : each  man  is  lodged  and  boarded 
for  9s.  per  week,  and  each  woman  for  7s. 

It  is  remarked  that  this  association  has  been 


that  we  can  scarcely  fancy  they  are  in  darkness. 
In  the  other  parts  of  the  institution  are  brush- 
makers,  basket-makers  (some  of  the  baskets  are 
beautifully  made : it  is  singular  to  see  the  blind 
working  with  edged  tools  ^at  box-making,  &c.) : 
working  in  embossed  leather,  bead-working,  mat- 
making,  are  all  carried  on  by  the  blind;  and' it  is 
not  thcleast  striking  feature  of  this  industrial  scene 
to  notice  the  singularly  happy  expression  of  the 
countenances  of  these  workers,  and  the  allectionate 
bearing  of  one  to  another. 

Providence  in  its  wisdom  has  given  to  the  blind 
increased  powers  in  other  ways,  which,  among  the 
members  of  this  association,  have  been  improved  by 
moral  and  religious  instruction.  Here  is  a library 
of  embossed  books  on  various  subjects,  and  a 
simple  apparatus  for  enabling  the  blind  to  write. 
Ihere  is  also  a museum  of  natural  liistory,  &c.  in 
course  of  formation,  which,  by  means  of  touch,  will 
enable  those  without  sight  to  obtain  a knowledge© 
of  the  nature  of  objects  of  which  they  may  have 
read.  The  wings  of  the  butterfly  are  not  too 
delicate  for  the  touch  of  some  of  the  blind : one 
intelligent  man,  in  less  poetical  language,  realized 
the  wish  of  Milton,  when  lie  mentioned  how 
brightly  the  light  within  was  increased  by  the 
darkness  without.  Wisdom  "at  one  entrance” 
being  quite  shut  out,  says  Milton,— 

" So  much  the  rather  thou  celestial  light, 

Shine  inward,  and  the  mind  through  all  her  powers 
Iiradiate.” 

It  was  a pleasant  sight  to  see  the  hand-shaking 
and  greeting  of  the  outworkers  who  had  brought 
their  manufactures  from  their  various  homes.  It 
strikes  us  that  we  have,  so  far  as  outward  appear- 
ance goes,  seldom  seen  a more  happy  company  : it 
was  remarkable,  too,  to  notice  how  well-informed 
they  were  of  the  current  events  of  the  day,  the 
names  of  popular  periodicals,  and  other  mattei-s. 


established  in  no  spirit  of  emulation  or  rivalry.  I Our  feelings  would  lead  us  to  say  much  more  on  this 
thot-.  U.nvA  I gubjcct  tliau  wG  Can  at  present  find  space  for.  It 

is  a work  so  ably  managed,  and  so  purely  good  in 
its  intentions,  that  we  strongly  recommend  our 
readers  to  pay  a visit  to  the  association. 


Jliss  Gilbert  perceived  that  there  was  somethin' 
wanted  to  make  effective  the  efforts  of  other  asso- 
ciations, by  enabling  the  blind  to  maintain  them- 
selves,— and  that  was  a market  for  their  labour, 
with  the  certainty  of  being  able  to  sell  that  which 
the  industry  of  tlieir  hands  hud  jirovided. 

It  is  therefore  arranged  that  at  this  association 
the  workers  shall  receive  the  actual  retail  ludce  of 
the  goods.  This  throws  upon  the  association  the 
expenses  of  the  management  of  the  business,  rent, 
and  some  advances  which  it  is  necessaiy  to  make 
to  sick  or  unfortunate  workers.  In  order  to  meet 
this,  it  is  necessary  to  provide  an  endowment  fund, 
to  which  Miss  Gilbert  has  contributed  2,000L,  and 


ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

EErOET  OP  TEE  COFXCIL. 

The  report  of  the  council,  road  at  the  annual 
meeting  on  May  2nd,  commenced  with  the  intima- 
tion that  the  extensive  alterations  required  to 
adapt  the  premises  in  Conduit-street  for  the  pur- 


achnlssion;  and  that  if  we  take  the  number  of 
blind  in  the  United  Kingdom  at  30,000,  there 
must  be  about  10,000  blind  persons  in  the  metro- 
polis. The  goods  made  here  are  of  an  excellent 
description,  and  sold  at  the  same  price  as  at  the 
shops  j and  it  would  be  a service  if  those  who 
need  such  articles  were  to  order  them  from  this 
dep6t.  By  addressing  a note,  the  blind  travellers, 
who  seem  to  know  their  way  by  a sort  of  instinct 
to  all  parts  of  the  metropolis,  will  call  monthly  for 
orders,  if  desired. 

In  a recent  address  the  Bishop  of  Loudon  re 


under  certain  circumstances.  In  the  cstabli.sh-  : marked,  the  whole  world  are  indebted  to  the 
oicnt  referred  to  the  blind  are  accommodated  for  ! bliiul,  to  whom  God  has  often  poured  out  an 
c 'i"n  ^ acquired  a certain  amount  ^ abundance  of  talent  and  inward  light  which  com- 

ot  skill ; and  the  heuent  conferred  has  been  great,  I pensated  for  the  absence  of  that  outward  light  of 
loi- those  who  have  a home  and  relations  are  enabled  I which  they  were  deprived.  All  blind  persons  are  not 
by  this  means  to  _<^rn  what  might  not  be  sufficient  I gifted  with  great  powers,  nor  do  they  belong  to  the 
to  supjiort  them  if  obliged  to  live  separately,  but  [ higher  classes  of  society.  " There  is  a vast  munber 
which  IS  a useful  addition  to  the  income  of  a j of  our  fellowraen  and  women  shut  out  from  the 

j light  of  day,  who,  in  consequence  of  this  privation. 
In  many  cases,  how’ever,  where  the  blind  arc  i are  exposed  to  the  greatest  evils.  IVe  know  how 


not  thus  fortunately  situated,  they  endeavour  to 
establish  themselves  in  a neighbourhood  where 
they  are  known,  in  order  to  obtain  employment  in 
the  trades  they  have  learned.  There  are,  how- 
ever, many  chances  against  success.  The  very 
circumstance  of  their  darkness  prevents  them 
from  obtaining  articles  of  food  so  readily  and  at 
such  a cheap  rate  as  others:  they  .also  require 
help  from  others,  and  arc  not  so  well  fitted  to 
search  after  business  as  those  wlio  have  sight. 
It  therefore  often  liappens  that  work  for  a time  is 
scarce,  and^  they  are  obliged  to  dispose  of  their 
tools  and  little  stock  for  the  purpose  of  obtainiiiff 
food  and  lodging;  and  thus  it  happens  that  man? 
of  the  blind,  even  when  they  have  learned  a 
traile,  are  reduced  to  poverty. 

Tlie  changes  in  the  state  of  societv  during  the 
last  twenty  or  thirty  years  have  made  tlie  condi- 
tion of  the  poor  blind  more  hard;  fur  at  the  time 
mentioned  many  of  them,  like  tho  " Wanderin'^  i 


-Ill  1 V 1 I'm.  I poses  of  the  Institute  and  other  art.institutious 
other  ccnsiacraUe  si™*  iKwc  been  s, Ascribed.  The 

necessity  for  help  m modify, ii-r  the  condition  of  i j,,  the  current  session,  that  it  is  thought  best  to 

- 1.  cc  1 1 a-  • a.  bring  the  usual  series  of  meetings  to  a close  in  the 

entirely  for  ivant  of  funds  and  sufl.eieut  accomiuo.  i 3^,,^  rooms,  A committee,  consisting  of  Messrs. 

Ferrey,Miiir,  Scoles,  and  the  honorary  secretaries, 
is  actively  employed  in  determining  the  manner 
in  which  the  seats  and  fittings,  together  mth  the 
bookcases  and  furniture,  should  be  placed  in  the 
new  apartments. 

That  during  the  last  twelve  mouths  the  Institute 
has  received  an  aci'ession  of  eight  Fellows  and  tci> 
Associates,  about  the  average  annual  increase  of 
late  years  : of  the  Fellows,  three  were  previously 
Associates.  During  the  same  time  the  Institute 
has  lost,  by  death,  one  honorary  member.  Arch- 
deacon Fronde  ; two  honorary  and  corresponding 
members,  the  Chevalier  Montferrand,  of  St. 
Petersburgh,  and  the  Cavaliere  Poccianti,  of 
Florence;  two  Associates,  Messrs.  F.  T.  Digweed 
and  T.  C.  Tarring;  and  one  contributing  visitor,. 
Mr.  John  Webb.  Two  Associates,  Messrs.  W.  C. 
Birch  and  R.  Willey",  have  withdrawn  their  names; 
and  one  Associate,  the  late  librarian,  has  beeur 
expelled  for  conduct  derogatory  to  professional 
character.* 

The  award  of  the  medals  (already  mentioned  by 
us)  was  recited.  Coucerniug  the  Institute  medal 
it  said : — 

Mr.  George  Wightwick’s  essay  ‘ On  the  Architecture 
anil  Genius  of  Sir  C.  Wren’  bore  too  evident  proofs  of  a 
master’s  hand  to  render  his  success  any  way  doubtful  in 
competing  for  the  Institute  Medal,  which,  it  is  to  be  re- 
gretted, ill  health  prevented  him  receiving  in  person.  It 
is  highly  gratifying  to  the  council  that  a veteran  whose 
active  life  anil  labours  had  already  earned  him  a well- 
merited  reputation,  should  now  in  his  retirement  from  the 
active  duties  of  his  profession  prove  not  unmindful  of 
those  premiums  which  I he  Institute  offers  to  the  emulation 
rather  than  to  the  cupidity  of  the  world  of  architects. ”t 
The  munificent  example  set  by  our  noble  president  in 
presenting  twenty  shares  in  the  Arcliitectural  Union  Com- 
pany to  the  Institute,  has  been  followed  by  onr  respected 
Fellow,  Mr.  Tite,  M.P.  who  his  given  ten  shares,  and  by 
Mr.  St.  Aubyn,  Fellow,  who  has  just  presented  five  shares, 
in  the  same  company.  Should  the  donations  be  increased 


many  in  our  workhou.ses  are  ooudemnod  all  their 
life  long  to  a perpetual  hlauk — education  never 
having  opened  up  to  their  minds  those  stores 
which  might  make  some  compensation  for  the 
trials  which  God  has  sent  them, — living  in  a per- 
petual darkness,  both  intellectual  and  outward.” 
The  great  object  of  this  association  is  to  rescue 
that  class,  not  merely  to  find  them  a home  in 
which  they  may  live,  hut  to  restore  them  to  tlieir 
separate  homes,  and  give  them  the  means  of  living 
useful  and  happy  lives. 

Unassuming  as  is  the  appearance  of  this  insti- 
tution, there  are  few  places  in  the  metropolis 
which  offer  a more  interesting  sight.  The 
attendants  In  tho  warehouse  move  about  witli  as 
much  celerity  as  other  shopkeepers  who  can  sec: 
they  can  lay  their  hands  upon  the  various  goods, 
tell  you  the  price,  praise  the  quality,  receive  the 
money,  enter  sales  in  the  d;iy-book,  and,  in  fact, 
thoroughly  manage  the  business  in  such  a manner 


* The  Institute  now  consists  of  154  fellows,  1.39  asso- 
ciates, 13  honorary  fellows,  17  honorary  members,. 
80  honorary  and  corresponding  members,  and  13  contri- 
buting visitors. 

t At  the  next  meeting,  to  be  held  on  the  30th,  Mr. 
Wightwick’s  paper  will  be  read. 
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by  other  friends  and  members,  the  prospect  of  the  Insti- 
tute becoming,  in  a great  measure,  its  own  landlord, 
would  be  far  from  Utopian.  To  those  who  may  not  think 
fit  to  present  shares,  it  may  perhaps  be  permitted  to 
suggest  the  establishment  of  an  auxiliary  fund,  on  the 
present  occasion  of  removing,  to^new  apartments,  in 
order  to  meet  the  heavy  demands  on  the  stock  of  the 
Institute,  by  which  the  annual  income  will  ^be  lessened, 
while  an  increase  will  take  place  in  the  rent.” 

“ To  the  Architectural  E.xhibition  committee,  its  zealous 
secretaries,  and  treasurer,  too  much  praise  cannot  be 
given  for  the  spirited  manner  in  which,  in  face  of  no  ordi- 
nary difficulties,  they  originated  the  Architectural  union 
Company,  which  has  carried  to  a most  satisfactory  con- 
clusion the  intention  of  providing,  in  spacious,  well- 
lighted  and  well-arranged  galleries,  that  amount  of 
accommodation  for  the  architectural  world  in  London 
which  the  Royal  Academy  denied  within  its  walls  ; and 
afforded,  moreover,  constant  means  for  the  display  of 
objects  of  utility,  as  well  as  of  artistic  merit,  connected 
with  building  operations,  never  attempted  before  the 
establishment  of  the  Architectural  Exhibition. 

The  council  feel  that  they  are  e.xpressing  the  feelings  of 
the  Institute,  when  they  record  their  best  wishes  for  the 
permanent  success  of  the  Architectural  Union  Company,  ] 
which  has  united  under  one  roof  ‘ The  Architectural  i 
Societies  of  London.'  ” 

Rehearsing  the  subjects  of  the  papers  read,  and  i 
the  petition  as  to  the  elective  franchise,  the  i 
report  proceeds : — 

‘‘  The  same  unanimity  prevailed  respecting  the  necessity  I 
for  supporting  the  prayer  of  a petition  on  the  subject  of 
artistic  copyright,  before  a committee  of  the  House  of  | 
Lords,  about  to  consider  the  subject ; and  a committee  of 
the  Institute,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Donaldson,  Godwin, 
Hayxvard,  Kerr,  Norton,  and  Papworth,  has  been  named 
by  the  council  (which  had  been  duly  empowereil  by  the 
meeting),  to  press  the  purport  of  that  petition  before  the 
Lords.  Mr.  Cockerell,  Fellow,  R.A.,  the  council  regret,  is  ' 
prevented  by  ill-health  from  affording  his  valuable  assist-  I 
ance  as  a member  of  the  committee.  ] 

A discussion  in  the  House  of  Lords  respecting  the  i 
removal  of  the  Royal  Academy  from  Trafalgar-sqiiare,  in 
order  to  devote  the  entire  prc-sent  building  to  the  national  ■ 
collection,  having  called  attention  to  the  probable  read-  I 
justment,  if  not  of  the  constitution,  at  least  of  the  I 
working  system,  of  the  Royal  Academy,  a memorial  to  I 
embody  the  views  of  the  Institute  on  the  subject  was  sub-  I 
mitted  to  a special  general  meeting,  and  further  con- 
sidered at  a second.  At  a third  meeting  a modified 
memorial  to  the  council  of  the  Roy  U Academy  was  agreed 
to  in  the  following  terras.  [This  we  have  already  given.] 
The  council,  in  common,  it  is  believed,  with  all  well- 
w'lshers  to  the  maintenance  in  an  honourable  position  of 
the  architectural  profession,  have  felt  and  continue  to  feel 
profound  anxiety  with  respect  to  the  establishment  ol  a 
more  systematic  course  of  education  for  the  student  in 
architecture  than  has  hitherto  prevailed.  Looking  na- 
turally to  the  Royal  Academy  as  the  legitimate  source  of 
initiation,  the  council  will  seriously  discuss  and  endeavour 
to  originate  some  movement  in  this  matter,  in  the  event 
of  the  Royal  Academy  failing  to  provide  a more  active 
curriculum  than  it  has  heretofore  considered  necessary. 
The  subject  is,  however,  obviously  one  of  such  extent  and 
gravity,  that  any  useful  action  can  be  only  set  on  font  by 
the  very  hearty  concurrence,  not  of  the  council  or  of  the 
Institute  alone,  but  of  the  whole  body  of  architects  prac- 
tising in  the  United  Kingdom. 

In  their  last  report  the  council  entered  at  some  length 
upon  the  subject  of  competitions,  esiiccially  referring  to 
those  for  barracks  and  Government  offices,  the  latter  of 
which  had  recently  taken  place.  Since  then  a committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  presided  over  by  our  Honorary 
Fellow,  Mr.  Beresford  Hope,  has  investigated  the  various 
opinions  entertained  by  competent  persons,  resjiecting 
the  several  designs  selected  for  the  proposed  Government 
offices  by  the  previous  tribunal,  which  consisted  viainly 
of  non-professional  judges.  The  Government  has  appa- 
rently adopted  the  views  of  the  parliamentary  committee, 
and  availed  itselfof  the  power  reserved  in  the  printed  con- 
ditions, to  select  for  execution,  from  among  the  designs 
premiated  by  the  first-appointed  tribunal,  any  particular 
one,  without  regard  to  the  relative  position  assigned  to  it. 
The  council  regret  the  issue  of  this  competition,  as  in- 
validating future  reliance  upon  good  faith  in  similar 
Government  lotteries.  Their  regret  docs  not  extend  so 
far  as  to  include  any  condemnation  of  the  design  selected 
for  execution  by  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  Works  and 
Buildings,  but  cumprehends  only  the  circumstance  that 
he  was  placed  in  a position  which  empowered  him  to 
exercise  a right  of  selection,  superseding  tlie  decision  of 
the  first  tribunal,  by  whom  the  merits  of  tlie  respective 
designs  funiished  in  competition  had  been  ailjudicated 
upon  with  great  gravity,  zeal,  and  apparently  honourable 
impartiality. 

The  attention  of  the  council  has  been  recently  invited 
by  Mr.  E.  Barry,  Associate,  to  another  subject  con- 
nected with  competition,  namely,  the  practice  which  has 
lately  arisen  of  requiring  competitors  to  undertake  the 
task  of  deciding  upon  the  designs  submitted.  The  remarks 
of  Mr.  Barry  are  so  pertinent  that  the  council  feel  they 
cannot  do  better  than  record  them,  as  embodying  a 
logical  and  reasonable  statement  of  the  case  ; impressed 
with  the  necessity  which  exists  that  competitions  (if  com- 
petitions cannot  be  avoided)  should  be  conducted  in  the 
best  possible  manner : — ‘ lu  the  absence  of  any  expressed 
opinion  on  the  part  of  the  profession,  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  this  mode  of  determining  competitions  may  become 
popular  with  those  who  conduct  such  matters,  as  at  first 
sight  it  undoubtedly  presents  an  impartial  and  captivating 
appearance.  Isolated  competitors  can  never  hope  to 
oppose  with  success  regulations  determined  without  their 
knowledge,  nor  can  resistance  be  made  effectually  as  each 
case  arises.  It  is  obvious  that  judgment  of  any  kind, 
which  seeks  to  command  re^pect,  should  proceed  from  a 
person  or  tribunal  of  knnicn  fitness  for  the  task,  and  it 
may  be  doubted  whether,  in  a competition  conducted 
anonymously,  and  in  which  the  majority  is  likely  to  bo 
composed  of  those  who  have  their  reputation  to  make, 
this  essential  condition  can  be  adequately  secured. 
Another  point,  requiring  much  consideration,  is  the  diffi- 
culty of  preventing  collusion,  fictitious  voting,  and  other 
irregular  acts,  when  strong  personal  feelings  and  private 
uiterests  come  into  play,  and  when  the  corrective  mfluence 
of  public  opinion  can  hardly  be  brought  to  bear.  Instanci-s 
may  readily  be  imagined,  when  one  competitor,  who  has 
sent  in  more  than  one  design,  may  concentrate  his  several 
vy>tes  on  one  of  the  number ; or  when  he  might  obtain 
votes  from  another  competitor,  who  might  feel  his  own 


chance  hopeless,  and  who  might  be  actuated  by  pers^onal 
friendship  or  less  creditable  motives.  There  are  besides 
many  difficulties,  such  as  the  compulsory  revelation  of 
the  names  of  the  competitors,  who,  having  been  un- 
successful, may  not  be  desirous  of  publishing  the  fact, 
and  also  the  equality  of  the  authority  of  the  votes,  though 
the  relative  qualifications  of  the  voters  have  not  been  in 
any  way  ascertained.  This,  however,  is  not  the  oppor- 
tunity for  entering  at  length  upon  the  considi-ration  of 
these  difficulties,  which  may  or  may  not  be  inherent  to 
the  nature  of  the  case.’ 

The  so-called  nine-hours  movement,  among  the  men 
employed  in  the  various  branches  of  trade  ci'nnccted 
with  building,  must  be  known  to  all  members  of  the  pro- 
fession. Though  the  council'  did  not  feel  themselves 
authorized  to  take  a direct  part  in  the  controversy  hc- 
ween  the  employers  and  the  employed,  when  requested  to 
receive  a deputation  from  the  latter,  they  still  are  willing, 
as  they  then  stated,  to  give  full  consideration  to  any 
documents  connected  with  the  matter;  and  while  care- 
fully avoiding  interference  with  any  social  or  political 
bearings,  they  are  free  to  avow  their  desire  that  .such  an 
equitable  adjustment  may  be  brought  about,  as  may 
ensure  to  the  men  a fair  reward  for  their  labour,  without 
over-taxing  their  physical  powers,  and  to  the  master 
tradesmen  a just  return  for  the  large  amount  of  capital 
they  have  invested  in  building  operations.  Nor  should 
it,  in  candour,  be  entirely  forgotten,  that  the  interests  of 
onr  profession,  and  of  our  clients,  the  public,  are  very 
closely  connected  with  a permanent  settlement  of  the 
points  in  dispute,  which  materially  affect  the  cost  of 
buildings  of  every  description. 

The  urgent  call  now  existing  for  improving  the  main 
lines  of  communication  through  this  rapidly  increasing 
metropolis  has  been  fully  considered,  as  already  stated, 
at  several  evening  meetings  of  the  Institute.  The  atten- 
tion of  the  Legislature  would  seem  to  be  now  alive  to  the 
subject ; and  the  system  of  railway  communication  is  ap- 
parently on  the  eve  of  further  development,  by  the  com- 
pletion  of  the  ci-:iiit  round  the  metropolis,  and  by  its 
continuation  into  che  western  centre  at  Chariiig-cross. 

Nor  should  a w rd  of  satisfaction  on  the  intended  con- 
centration of  numerous  artistic  and  scientific  bodies  in  a 
new  building  on  the  site  of  Burlington  House  be  omitted  ; 
although  this  society  has  in  vain,  again  and  again,  asked 
to  be  considered  in  the  appropriation— a reque.st  winch 
now,  thanks  to  their  own  exertions,  the  members  need 
no  longer  prefer.” 

Allusion  is  then  inude  to  the  change  in  the 
honorary  officers,  ami  it  is  stated  that  the  follow- 
ing resolution  was  forwarded  to  ilr.  Donaldson  : — 
The  council  of  the  Royal  In.stituteof  British  Architects 
hereby  place  on  record' their  sense  of  the  invaluable 
.services  which  have  been  rendered  to  this  institution  by 
T-  L.  Donaldson,  Esq.  whose  resignation  of  tlie  office  of 
honorary  secretary  for  foreign  correspondence  they  have 
this  dav  to  at  once  accept  and  deplore.  For  twenty  years 
that  office  has  been  held  by  .Mr.  Donaldson,  with  honour  to 
himself  and  benefi'-.  to  the  profession,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  for  several  years  previously  to  his  acceptance 
of  that  office  the  even  more  onerous  duties  of  Joint 
lioiinrarv  secretary  had  been  no  less  sedulously  and 
creditably  performed  by  the  same  gentleman.  No  resolu- 
tion, however  powerfully  it  may  be  worded, can  be  adequate 
to  convey  a just  impression  of  the  council’s  estimation 
of  such  services  given  for  so  long  a period— so  freely, 
zealously,  and  with  an  enlightened  jealousy  for  t..e  con- 
servation, at  all  times  and  unrlor  all  c-rcumstances,  of  the 
best  interests  of  the  art  and  its  professors.  'Ihey  desire, 
nevertheless,  to  place  upon  their  minutes  this  imidcquate 
record  of  the  feelings  of  gratitude  which  they  will  ever 
entertain  towards  Mr.  Donaldson,  for  his  untiring  labours 
to  uphold  this  institution,  and  all  that  is  most  wortliy 
of  admiration  in  the  cultivation  and  practice  of  the  fine 
arts.” 

"Ourfellow,  Mr.  Francis  CramerPenrose.whosescientific 
researches  into  the  refinements  of  Athenian  architecture 
have  procured  for  him  a widely  e.xtended  reputation,  has 
kindly  acquiesced  in  the  request  of  the  council,  and  allowed 
himself  to  be  pul  in  nomination  -as  Mr.  Doualdaou’s  suc- 
cessor. 

Of  the  eleven  applicants  for  examination,  who  have  pre- 
sented themselves  during  the  last  twelvemonths,  tliree 
have  received  certificates  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
board  of  examiner*,  of  competency  to  discharge  the  diilics 
of  district  surveyors  within  the  limits  of  the  Metropolitan 
Building  Act.  The  relative  number  of  uiisiiccesstul  appli  • 
cants  may  suggest  the  necessity  which  the  board  fed 
coexist,  that  certificates  should  only  be  granted  to  those 
who  can  show  themselves  practically  as  well  as  theoreti- 
cally conversant  with  all  the  divisions  of  building  opera- 
tions; matters  constantly  involving  the  risk  of  life  and 
limb  to  the  inmates,  as  well  as  the  prevention  of  risk  from 
fire,  being  now  entrusted  to  tlie  skill  and  discretion  of  the 
district  surveyor. 

Should  any  modification  of  the  existing  Building  Act  be 
introduced  into  Parliament,  it  has  been  intimated  to  the 
council  that  the  Board  of  Examiners  would  desire  to  press 
OH  the  attention  of  the  committee  on  the  bill  the  justice 
of  the  board  being  constituted  on  the  footing  autho- 
rized by  the  Budding  Act  immediately  antecedent  to  the 
present.  • • • 

In  conclusion,  the  council  must  again  express  their 
sincere  wish  that  tlie  removal  now  shortly  about  to  take 
place  to  more  commodious  and  becoming  rooms,  after  a 
fair  run  of  success  for  full  a quarter  of  a century  in  con- 
fessedly  inadequate  apartments,  may  prove  the  commence- 
ment of  a new  era,  marked  by  still  further  devclo|)meiit  in 
the  career  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects. 

Everj-  succeeding  year  presses  more  and  more  strongly 
upon  the  conviction  of  the  council  the  fact,  that  without 
tlie  maintenance  either  of  the  Institute,  or  of  some  society 
almost  identical  with  it,  that  high  tone  of  study  and  prac- 
tice which  it  is  and  ever  has  been  its  great  object  to 
sustain  and  support,  would  rapidly  degenerate.  The 
healthy  and' beiieficent  action  of  the  Institute  can  alone 
be  ensured  by  its  thriving  and  vigorous  condition,  and 
that  thriving  and  vigorous  condition  is  absolutely  con- 
tingent on  the  life  and  energy'  of  its  individual  members. 
VS'ith  the  prospect,  therefore,  of  removing  to  more  com- 
modious premises,  in  which  a healthy  expansion  can  be 
developed,  which  it  would  have  been  materially  impos- 
sible to  carry  into  effect  in  Grosvenor -street,  the  council 
feel  themselves  justified  in  calling  upon  the  whole  body 
of  the  Institute  to  exhibit  in  succeeding  sessions  that 
unity  of  purpose  aud  strenuous  action  by  which  alone, 
whether  iu  the  flue  arts  or  in  any  field  for  the  progress  of 
human  intelligence,  great  results  are  to  be  attained.” 


THE  CHURCH  OF  ALL  SAi:STS, 
AIARGARET-STREET.  ' 

Sir, — The  completion  of  a church  is  always 
an  interesting  period.  One  more  has  been 
added  to  the  shrines  before  which  the  loving 
and  believing  heart  loves  to  bow : from  one 
more  place  will  the  glad  tidings  of  great  joy 
be  proclaimed : a new  source  of  good,  spiritual 
and  temporal,  has  been  opened,  from  which  will 
go  forth  ennobling,  and  holy,  aud  purifying 
influences.  It  is  still  more  interesting  when 
the  temple  thus  finished  has  admitted  into  its 
precincts  the  wealth  of  material,  and  costliness  of 
decoration,  and  glow  of  colour,  which  for  many  a 
dreary  year  have  been  denied  to  God’s  house  by 
poverty  or  prejudice.  Until  lately  it  has  been 
considered  a.s  wrong,  highly  wrong,  to  admit  any 
but  the  coldest,  most  chilling  combinations  into 
the  attempts  at  decoration  made  in  our  churches. 
All  colour,  all  precious  materials,  all  evidence  of 
delight  or  pleasure  in  the  service  of  God,  were 
considered  as  a going  back  into  mediieval  dimness 
and  Romish  superstition.  Such  a state  of  things 
could  not  go  on  for  ever : an  awakening  among 
churchmen  and  artists  gave  the  first  impulse  to  a 
movement  ever  since  increasing.  Ardent  minds, 
who  had  studied  the  productions  of  great  and 
religious  men  in  the  domain  of  art,  came  forth, 
and  asked  “ Wliy  a purer  faith  than  these  old 
piiinters  had  share  in,  a faith  that  professed  to 
give  more  liberty,  more  expansion  to  the 
faculties  of  the  human  mind,  than  that  of  the 
Romanist;  — why  this  more  embracing  faith 
should  forbid  their  embodying,  in  bright  form  and 
lovely  imagery,  their  highest,  their  noblest  con- 
ceptions; conceptions  of  scenes  crowded  with  in- 
terest to  all  the  human  race  ; not  an  interest 
fleeting  and  cliangeable,  but  immutable, — to  last, 
ever  fresh  in  the  minds,  and  be  enshrined  in  the 
hearts  of  Christians  both  now  and  ever,  both  on 
this  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  grave  ? ” ’fhey 
were  right  in  asking  this  question ; a religious 
system  which  shuts  out  the  service  of  one  gift  of 
mind,  which  denies  scope  to  the  employment  of 
one  of  the  talents  given  of  God,  is,  aud  must 
be,  faulty  somewhere ; it  is,  or  should  be,  the 
glory  of  rrotestantisra  that  it  accepts  all  kinds 
of  work,  of  all  kinds  of  talent,  all  degrees 
of  ability,  and  ofl'ers  them  to  her  God.  Every- 
thing holy,  pure,  and  true  in  feeling  should 
find  acceptance  and  recognition  by  her.  If  a 
young  artist  feel  his  Saviour’s  life  to  he  lovely, 
the  scenes  of  it  sanctifying,  hallowing,  and  purify- 
ing, may  he  not  give  us  his  ideas  respecting 
them  ? may  he  not  show  ns  Christ’s  infancy,  His 
life,  His  death  ? may  he  not  on  these  texts  preach 
to  us  in  his  own  most  speaking  language,  and 
prove  himself  a priest,  though  of  a difl'erent  order, 
in  Christ’s  church  ? Surely  it  cannot  be  right  to 
S'av  to  liim,  ” You  arc  a materialist:  we  care  not  for 
your  visions  of  Christ’s  life,  for  your  clearer  seeing 
of  His  divine  countenance  as  He  blessed  the  young 
children,  or  mourned  over  His  lost  city.  AVe  will 
not  have  these  thoughts  of  yours  in  our  jilaccs  of 
worship.  You  may  place  them  amid  the  distract- 
ing glare  of  chandeliers  : you  may  get  glimpses  of 
them  between  the  blazing  of  jewellery  aud  tlie 
flashing  of  bright  dress;  but  we  will  not  place 
them  where  they  shall  be  seen  and  'Vas 

not  this  virtually  what  was  said  to  the  young 
artist  ? Can  we  say  how  many  were  chilled  ii.to 
insensibility  or  driven  to  impure  sources  for  sub- 
jects, more  congenial,  or  at  least  what  appeared 
(from  the  reception  given  them)  less  oflensive  than 
tliose  which  had  their  first  love  and  their  moat 
brilliant  imaginings? 

I feel  convinced  that  it  is  not  the  waj'  to  exter.d 
our  purer  faith,  to  deny  any  place  to  those  who 
would  have  been  cherished  by  the  Roman  church. 
A young  artist  who  feels  a strong  desire  to  paint 
sacred  subjects  should  be  treated  as  an  ally  of  the 
preacher,  not  as  his  enemy.  If  Protestantism 
sulTers,  it  will  be  because  she  refuses  to  recognize 
one  of  God’s  gifts  as  Jlis,  and  to  cast  away  and 
render  useless  souls  who  would  have  served  their 
God  with  their  art,  as  fully  as  ever  preacher  did 
with  his  eloquence.  If  Protestantism  desjiise 
either,  she  will  snfTer,  and  will  deserve  to  sutler, 
because  she  wishes  men  to  serve  God  in  her  way 
instead  of  His. 

The  building  which  has  originated  the  fore- 
going remarks  I need  hardly  say  is  Mr.  Butter- 
field’s new  church  of  All  Saints,  in  ilargarct- 
street.  Here  is  a church  in  which  (thanks  to 
munificent  patrons)  nothing  which  could  a.ld 
solemnity  or  dignity  has  been  denied  to  the  archi- 
tect. Against  onr  long-established  parsimony  and 
frigidity  of  decoration  it  stands  as  a magnificent 
protest.  As  such,  and  as  a remarkable  product  of 
the  rising  school  of  Revived  Gothic,  it  is  worthy 
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of  attentive  examination.  I propose,  in  all  diffi- 
dence, to  embody,  in  a few  remarks,  the  im- 
pressions made  by  this  building  on  the  mind  ol' 
an  amateur,  wlio  takes  deep  interest  in  the  present 
revival,  and  who  has  given  the  little  time  remain- 
ing after  a daily  occupation  to  the  subject  of  art. 

The  appearance  of  the  church  on  being  ap- 
proached from  Portland-place  is  very  striking  : its 
lofty  and  graceful  spire  is  particularly  pleasing, 
and,  by  no  means,  common-place  in  treatment  1 
For  myself,  I could  have  wished  for  a deeper 
cornice  at  its  junction  with  the  tower,  as  I think 
it  has  now  a somewhat  bald  appearance.  The 
colour  of  the  brick  chosen  strikes  one  as  a little 
too  dull : had  it  been  brighter,  it  might  certainly 
have  looked  a little  staring  for  a short  time,  but 
the  action  of  the  weather,  and,  above  all,  of  London 
smoke,  would  soon  have  mellowed  the  tone,  while 
the  present  will,  I think,  get  only  dead  and 
sombre  in  colour  by  exposure  to  these  influences. 

In  plan,  the  limited  space  at  the  disposal  of  the 
architect  necessarily  compelled  asomewhat  crowded 
appearance  in  the  structure;  but  it  appears  to  me 
very  well  arranged ; the  quadrangle  and  screen 
adding  much  dignity  to  the  central  object  of 
interest.  The  screen,  in  itself,  is  a graceful  part 
' of  the  design.  I should  have  liked,  however,  a 
little  more  projection  in  the  cornices  and  gables 
' of  the  building;  as  the  want  of  it  brings  them 
under  the  same  censure  as  that  I have  ventured  to 
bring  against  the  tower. 

The  sculpture  of  “The  Anuunciation,”  on  the 
buttress  facing  the  entrance,  is  graceful,  but 
: allows  a little  of  the  archaism,  which  is  somewhat 
' of  a blemish  in  some  portions  of  the  interior. 

Passing  through  a well-pi-oportioned  doorway, 

' having  jamb  shafts  of  serpentine,  we  enter  the 
I church.  The  glow  of  colour  and  richness  of  deco- 
I ration  at  first  somewhat  surprise  the  eye  unac- ; 
I customed  to  elaborate  oriiameut,  and  there  is  to 
I the  last  a want  of  repose,  which,  however,  I doubt 
1 not  the  mellowing  influence  of  time  will  not  fail 
to  produce.  The  church  consists  of  nave  and 
: aisles,  a transept  and  chancel.  The  nave  is  of 
three  bays,  divided  from  the  aisles  by  clustered 
' shafts,  with  bases  of  serpentine,  and  capitals  of 
alabaster.  The  sculpture  of  these  last  it  is  almost 
: impossible  too  highly  to  praise.  There  is  a mas- 
culine breadth  of  treatment  and  vigour  not  often 
I found  in  modern  works.  Seen  from  the  distance 
1 across  the  uave,  every  stroke  of  the  chisel  tells. 

' The  mouldings  of  the  arches  are  bold  and  grand. 

. Above  these  (the  nave  arches)  is  a very  beautiful , 
I clerestory,  the  arrangement  of  the  spaces  occupied 
! by  the  windows  being  artistic  aud  thoughtful: 

( the  whole  of  this,  as  well  as  the  roof,  is  very  im- 
I pressive,  the  corbelling  out  of  the  shafts  of  the 
: -clerestory  producing  a remarkably  striking  eft'ect. 

Thcchaucel  arch,  of  alabaster,  is  grand  and  noble, 

I an  excellent  and  very  bold  impression  being  pro- 
duced  by  the  pilaster-like  projection,  supported 
; on  brackets,  aud  be.aring  the  capital  (also  excellent 
in  design)  and  arch  mouldings.  The  screen  of 
I alabaster  between  the  nave  and  chancel  is  boldly 
I and  well  treated,  and  has  been  most  wisely  kept 
' low,  as  have  also  the  stalls  of  the  choir,  in  order 
t to  hide  as  little  of  the  beautiful  and  precious  work 
i of  the  chancel  as  possible. 

The  design  of  the  tracery  dividing  the  chancel 
F from  the  transept  is  beautiful; — to  iny  miud  the 
t best  designed  tracery  in  the  building;  pure,siraple, 
i and  most  graceful.  The  eye  is  satisfied,  and  returns 
; to  this  part  of  the  work  again  and  again.  The 
capitals  supporting  this  tracery  are  also  excellent 
and  powerful  in  treatment.  The  sides  of  the 
’ chancel  between  the  transept  and  the  eastern  wall 
i are  lined  with  two  tiers  of  alabaster  gabled  arcades, 

) of  elegant  and  beautiful  design,  the  triangular  space 
' remaining  between  these  and  the  vaulting  being 
> occupied  by  a window  of  corresponding  shape,  with 
; tracery  of  three  foliated  circles.  The  bands  of  oriia- 
1 meut  which  fill  these  niches  I cannot  say  are  to  me 
) pleasing,  the  zig-zag  contradicting  the  lines  of  the 
il  shafts,  aud  confusing  the  eye.  The  east  wall  is 
1 divided  into  three  portions,  by  string-courses  of 
• very  beautifully  designed  and  well-arranged 
' foliage ; the  upper  one  of  triangular  form, 

! being  the  space  between  the  vaulting  and  its 
j springing;  the  other  two  comprehending  the  rest 
i|  of  the  wall,  and  corresponding  in  height  with  the 
1 arcades  on  the  side-walls.  In  the  upper  or  tri- 
i angular  space,  is  the  fresco  by  Mr.  Dyce,  repre- 
e senting  the  Saviour  in  Glory,  seated  on  a cloud, 

1 and  surrounded  by  a gilded  and  rayed  vesica : 

( below  are  saints  and  angels,  in  adoration,  accom- 
- panied  by  the  emblems  of  the  Evangelists.  The 
£ head  of  the  Saviour  is  grand,  aud  the  colouring 
V pure  and  beautiful.  The  spaces  below  are  divided 
) into  fourteen  niches,  the  central  one  of  each  tier 
e being  larger  than  the  rest.  In  the  upper  central 
i-  niche  is  the  Crucifixion  a composition  of  the  three 
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figures  only,  and  the  most  unsatisfactory,  as  you 
have  said,  of  Mr.  Dyce's  works,  the  arms  of  the 
Saviour  being  in  an  unpleasantly  angular  aud 
unnatural  position.  In  the  niche  below  is  the 
Virgin  with  the  Infant  Saviour,  very  simple  and 
dignified,  while  on  either  side,  each  in  his  sepa- 
rate niche,  staud  the  twelve  Apostles — dignified 
aud  noble  figures — many  of  the  heads  being  finely 
conceived. 

The  vaulting  of  the  roof  is  covered  with  ela- 
borate surface  ornament.  This  has  been  carried 
too  far,  however,  I think,  when  the  architect  so 
far  forgot  himself  as  to  gild  the  alabaster  ribs.  I 
cannot  help  thinking  this  a barbarism,  the  loss  of 
the  beautiful  flushing  of  the  gradated  aud  rich 
brown  of  the  stone  itself  being  but  poorly  com- 
pensated for  by  the  mere  increase  of  glitter  of 
flat  gold-leaf.  I have  no  doubt  there  is  ifieuty  of 
authority  on  Mr.  Butterfield’s  side,  hut  this  I 
cannot  help;  1 still  think  it  a barbarism.  Over 
the  chancel  arch  is  an  elaborate  cross,  with  sur- 
rounding ornament,  aud  the  first  and  final  letter 
of  the  Greek  alphabet.  While  calling  to  mind 
the  crosses  introduced  hero  and  elsewhere  in  the 
building,  I cannot  help  regretting  that  they 
should  ALL  have  been  so  elaborately  ornamented  : 
it  appears  to  me  that  the  simple  well-proportioned 
cross  is  the  most  proper,  and  in  the  end,  the  most 
telling  form  of  the  sacred  symbol.  There  is  some- 
thing lowering  to  its  dignity  if  it  be  formed  of 
twisted  lines  like  that  over  the  chancel  arch,  or 
much  elaborated  as  that  forming  the  support  for 
the  font  cover. 

The  grilles  dividing  the  chancel  from  the  tran- 
sept are  light  and  graceful,  though  the  curves  of 
the  scroll  work  are  somewhat  common-place.  The 
stalls  are  very  unobtrusive  and  neat,  not  inter- 
fering (and  very  wisely  so),  with  the  prospect  into 
the  chancel.  The  organ  partakes  of  the  same  un- 
pretending character.  The  holy  table  is  of  various 
precious  woods.  At  the  south-west  angle,  aud 
under  the  tower,  is  the  baptistery : it  opens  on 
the  east  side  to  the  aisle,  by  a single  arch,  but  is 
divided  from  the  nave  on  the  north  by  the 
wall  of  the  tower;  pierced,  however,  by  an  arcade 
of  well-designed  cuspod  arches,  which  admit  of 
entrance  through  them.  The  ceiling  contuin.s  a 
picture  of  the  emblematical  pelicau.  And  here  I 
must  again  difier  from  the  architect.  I cannot 
help  thinking  the  bird  too  conventional.  There 
is  no  occasion  for  this,  and  the  effect  is  quite 
otherwise  than  pleasing. 

I am  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  say  that  both  with 
pulpit  and  font  I am  disappointed.  In  the  pulpit 
there  is  great  richness  of  material,  but  there  is 
want  of  repose.  No  colour  is  sufficiently  pro- 
minent to  give  the  necessary  rest  for  the  eye  : all 
is  confused  and  unsatisfying.  The  same  remark 
applies,  though  in  a less  degree,  to  the  font,  the 
angels  on  which  are,  however,  very  inferior.  One 
cannot  help  feeling  surprised,  almost  hurt,  after 
admiring,  as  it  well  deserves,  the  beautiful  carving 
of  the  capitals  and  other  ornaments  of  the  nave 
and  chancel,  to  come  upon  faces  so  flat  and  un- 
meaning as  these  I now  refer  to.  It  is  my  earnest 
wish  to  judge  correctly,  and  to  give  honour  where 
honour  is  due ; but  I cannot  helj)  regretting  the 
inferiority  of  the  sculpture  of  the  font,  and  the 
absence  of  it,  as  far  as  the  human  form  is  con- 
cerned, in  the  pulpit.  I do  not  forget  by  any 
means  the  beautiful  capitals  supporting  the  latter, 
but  I could  wish  that  the  panels  had  been  filled 
with  appropriate  subjects,  instead  of  the  present 
unmeaning  and  somewhat  distr.acting  geometrical 
patterns.  I fear  I shall  be  considered  very  pre- 
sumptuous when  I find  fault  with  the  tracery  of 
the  wiudows,  which  are  to  me  far  from  satisfac- 
tory, that  of  the  west  window  especially,  the  cen- 
tral lancet  looking  crushed  by  the  arches  of  the 
lateral  lights.  The  paiuted  glass  is  not  pleasing 
to  my  mind,  there  being  too  little  brilliancy  aud 
depth  of  tone,  caused  by  the  over-evenness  of 
modern  glass,  while  the  faces  of  the  Archangel 
Michael,  and  the  two  other  figures,  in  the  first 
window,  cast  of  the  doox’,  are  far  from  angelic. 

I have  now,  at  greater  length  than  1 at  first 
intended,  but  still  leaving  many  things  unsaid 
which  I should  wish  to  say,  ofiered  my  mite  of 
criticism  on  this  remarkable  work.  I most 
sincerely  trust  I shall  not  be  thought  ill-natured 
or  presumptuous  in  my  remarks.  The  church  is 
a cheering  proof  of  the  strides  the  Gothic  school 
has  made  aud  is  still  making.  I look  especially 
to  the  sculpture,  and  I find  a most  wondcrCul 
advance  even  upon  recently  erected  works.  The 
desigrs  of  many  of  the  capitals  aud  other  ornamen- 
tal portions  are  worthy  of  comparison  with  those 
of  the  great  Gothic  period,  and  give  promise  of 
still  greater  excellence.  I hope,  and  feel  almost 
certain,  of  much  future  honour,  pleasure,  aud 
instruction  to  be  gained  and  given  by  our  work- 


men, studying  and  working,  as  they  must  have 
done,  to  produce  the  carvings  both  in  this  church 
of  All  Saints  and  in  the  still  more  interesting 
building  of  the  Oxford  Museum. 

I take  leave  of  this  beautiful  church  with  many 
thanks  to  its  architect,  and  to  the  patrons  who 
enabled  him  to  carry  out  his  intention  so  com- 
pletely, aud  to  raise  such  a noble  protest  against 
the  narrow-heartedness  which  would  shut  out 
of  God’s  house  the  results  of  the  devotion  of  His 
special  gifts  to  His  immediate  service. 

F.  A.  M. 


EXAMINATION  OF  CANDIDATES  FOR 
DISTRICT  SURVEYORSHIPS. 

Tjie  examiners  appointed  by  the  Roy.al  Institute 
of  British  Architects,  under  section  33  of  the  Me- 
tropolitan Building  Act,  are  the  Vice-Presidents, 
Messrs.  H.  Ashton,  G.  Godwin,  and  R.  C.  Hussey; 
the  Honorary  Secretaries,  Messrs.  C.  C.  Nelson  and 
T.  H.  Lewis ; and  Messrs.  Cole,  Fowler,  Gibson, 
Jeniiirigs,  Hesketb,  Pennethorne,  Penrose,  Scoles, 
S.  Srairke,  and  Whichcord,  Fellows. 

After  an  examination  held  at  the  rooms  of 
the  Architects,  on  the  10th,  a certificate  of  com- 
petency to  perform  the  duties  of  district-surveyor 
was  granted  to  Mr.  E.  L.  Paraire,  Jlr.  A.  Cates, 
and  Mr.  F.  Todd. 


CCMPETITION. 

Colne. — The  first  premium  in  the  competition 
for  Colne  Cemetery  has  been  awarded  to  Mr. 
Pritchett,  of  Darlington,  of  the  firm  of  Pritchett 
and  Sons. 


OPENING  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND 

PAROCHIAL  SCHOOLS  AT  EARL’S  SHIL- 
TON, LEICESTERSHIRE. 

The  public  opening  of  the  above-mentioned 
school  premises  in  the  village  of  Earl’s  Shilton, 
Leicestershire,  took  place  on  Saturday  last,  May 
21st.  Tlie  want  of  scliools  has  long  been  felt,  and 
through  the  energy  of  the  Rev.  E.  Tower,  the 
incumbent,  not  only  was  the  church  rebuilt  about 
four  years  since  at  a cost  of  3, -IDOL  but  the  school 
and  a parsonage-house  have  been  erected  within  the 
last  nine  months;  and  lofty,  substantial,  school- 
buildings  now  adorn  the  summit  of  the  hill  upon 
which  the  village  stands.  The  first  stone  of  the 
new  schools  was  laid  by  the  Earl  of  Denbigh,  on 
Sept.  2l8t,  1858.  They  are  in  the  Decorated  style 
of  architecture,  and  consist  of  two  school-rooms, 
about  50  feet  by  18  feet  each,  one  for  boys  and 
the  other  for  girls  aud  infants,  with  a class-room 
formed  by  sliding  shutters.  The  basement  of  the 
walls  is  constructed  of  the  native  granite  in  irre- 
gular courses,  alternattdy  banded  with  blue  and 
red  to  the  height  of  about  -I  feet,  where  the 
stonework  is  terminated  by  a moulded  brick 
plinth,  aud  the  upper  wall  or  wall  proper,  which 
is  also  of  lirick,  commences.  The  windows,  which 
are  cusped,  are  of  Ancastor-stone.  A bell-cot  or 
turret,  covered  with  oak-shingles  aud  surmounted 
by  a metallic  cross,  rises  from  the  roof  of  the  boys’ 
school  near  the  northern  extremity.  Although 
no  great  pretension  is  shown  internally,  a satis- 
factory eflect  is  produced  by  the  bare,  red  brick, 
neatly-jointed  walls,  and  by  the  arches,  windows, 
jambs,  and  doorways  being  finished  in  moulded 
brickwork.  By  the  erection  of  these  schools 
provision  is  made  for  the  education  of  from  250 
to  300  children,  under  the  superintendence  of  a 
master  and  mistress. 

The  schools  and  parsonage  have  been  erected  by 
Mr.  Law,  builder,  of  Lutterworth,  from  designs 
by  Mr.  William  Slater,  of  London. 


THE  DRINKING-FOUNTAIN  MOVEMENT. 

A PUBLIC  fountain  has  been  erected  in  Oxford- 
road,  Manchester,  under  the  arch  of  the  South 
Junction  Railway.  The  fountain,  which  is  a 
combination  of  red  Aberdeen  granite  and  bronze, 
is  fixed  in  the  stone  work  of  the  pier  of  the 
arch ; and  the  overflow  will  be  gathered  into 
a small  basin  for  dogs  to  drink  at,  after  which 
it  will  be  carried  by  a waste  pipe  into  a 

drain. The  Brighton  Council  have  given 

permission  to  the  Rev.  S.  R.  Drummond  to 
erect  at  his  own  expense  a drinking-fountain 
iu  the  open  space  south  of  St.  Peter’s  Church; 
to  Mr.  G.  Chcesman,  juu.  to  erect  one  of 
polished  granite ; and  to  Mr.  W.  Blaber,  to  erect 
one  of  polished  red  Aberdeen  granite,  against 
the  Riding  School  in  Church  Street. The  sub- 

ject of  drinking-fountains  has  reached  the  lecture- 
rooms  in  this  district  of  the  country.  A lecture 
“ On  the  Origin,  Progress,  and  Utility  of  Public 
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Fountains,”  has  been  delivered  at  Lewes,  bj  3Ir. 
George  Smart,  hon.  sec.  to  the  Brighton  Central 
Fountain  Committee.  The  lecturer  stated  that 
there  were  now  250  fountains  erected  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  In  Brighton  it  wa.s  intended  to 
erect  not  less  than  20.  Tiie  Mayor  would  open 
the  first  two  to  the  public  early  in  June,  and  he 
hoped  Lewes  would  not  be  behind  other  towns  in 
this  movement. 


METEOPOLITAK  BOARD  OF  WORKS. 

SOUTHEEN  HIGH-LEVEL  SEWEB. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  on  Friday,  the 
20th  inst.,  the  following  thirteen  tenders  for  this 
work  were  opened: — 


Smith  ajul  Knight  .€2CS,6Cl 

John  Jay  2ir.200 

Geo.  Myers  212, TOO 

Win.  Lavers 230,000 

W.  Downs 229,160 

Walker,  Neavc,  and  Co 22^,540 

Thir-k  and  Jennings 223,122 

W.  Webster 215,379 

Joseph  Diggle 215,000 

Jos.  Norris  Ellis 213,873 

W.  Moxon  211,060 

William  Hill  and  Co 204,534 

John  Phillips 103,169 


The  lowest  tender — that  of  Mr.  John  Phillips, 
for  193,169/. — was  accepted. 


OUR  FOUNTAINS  SHOULD  ADORN. 

Will  you  kindly  allow  me,  through  the  medium 
of  your  valuable  journal,  to  ofter  a suggestion  to 
the  gentlemen  of  the  “ Free  Drinking  Fountain 
Association,”  now  that  they  have  taken  the  wise 
course  of  inviting  designs  for  the  carrying  out  of 
tliat  laudable  object,  viz., — the  rcser\’atioii  of  one 
or  two  of  the  most  con.spicuous  or  suitable  sites, 
for  the  purpose  of  cousidering  the  propriety,  and 
feeling  the  inclination,  of  artistic  and  other  gen- 
tlemen, as  to  subscribing  liberally  for  the  purpose 
of  erecting  a fountain,  or  fountains,  that  might  be 
termed  national  ornaments,  and  tend  to  show  the 
" taste  and  execution”  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

We  read  of  the  famous  well  at  Antwerp,  and 
why  not  have  the  remarkable  fountain  of  '•  Regent 
Circus,”  or  the  “British  Museum?”  and,  as  1 
think  we  may  fairly  congratulate  ourselves  on  the 
resurrection  of  artistic  skill  in  wrought  metal,  it 
is  possible  that,  by  invitation,  the  committee  might 
obtain  a design  which,  if  not  a rival  of  the  beau- 
tiful piece  of  work  named,  would  at  any  rate 
show  that  the  Yulcans  of  this  day  so  far  appre- 
ciate the  works  of  their  ancestors,  as  to  be  induced 
to  execute  something  that  might,  at  any  rate, 
claim  the  notice  of  their  descendants,  which  is 
the  height  of  the  artistic  workman’s  ambition, 
and  the  pith  of  the  object  aimed  at.  W.  1). 

It  is  to  be  feared,  as  you  have  already  pointed 
out,  that  the  designs  of  the  (Iriuking-fuuutains 
now  ill  course  of  erection,  in  various  parts  of  the 
metropolis,  will  not  all  prove  to  be  cvcditahle 
examples  of  the  taste  of  the  age  : in  some  instances 
the  architectural  and  sculptural  poition  of  these 
useful  introductions  arc  both  elcgaiit  a ul  ajipvu- 
priate ; but  in  the  wish,  in  thronged  tliorjughfarcs, 
to  combine  the  street  fountains  with  the  gas 
lamps,  some  very  incongruous  matters  will,  ere 
long,  I fear,  be  cxliibited  to  the  eye  in  the  gre.at 
thoroughfares  of  London. 

In  important  centres  of  traffic,  such  as  the 
Regent  Circus,  King’s  Cross,  King  William- 
street,  &c.  where  the  little  spaces  that  can  bo 
spared  are  needed  for  the  purj)05e  of  harbours  of 
refuge  from  the  numerous  carriages,  and  where  it 
is  very  important  that  a supply  of  water  should 
be  placed,  light  is  also  a great  necc.-sity,  and  in 
these  situations  the  space  is  so  valuable,  that  it 
would  not  be  advisable  to  cover  it  with  any  erec- 
tions of  a large  size,  such  as  those  fountains  which 
formed  such  important  features  of  the  old  towns 
of  England,  and  many  of  the  continental  cities; 
in  these  situations  the  best  artistic  skill  should  be 
called  in,  in  order  to  provide  a design  which  would 
be  suitable  to  the  space  :md  puri'<jse,  and  credit- 
able to  our  national  taste  ami  skill.  For  some  of 
these  positions  1 have  seen  designs  prepared, 
which,  by  attempting  too  much,  remind  one  of 
the  taste  which  caused  the  erection  of  those 
monstrous  monuments  which  disfigure  some  parts 
of  Westminster  Abbey,  and  our  suburban  ceme- 
teries. 

Considering  that  between  400  and  500  driiikhig- 
fountains  will  he  required  in  the  metropolis,  it  is 
evident  that  the  cost  is  a matter  of  consideration; 
but  it  is  found  that  matters  of  a good  design  arc 
as  cheap  as  those  which  are  not  so.  It  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  it  is  not  only  in  the  metropolis 
that  this  movement  is  going  on,  hut  also  in  tlie 
chief  provincial  towns;  a circumstance  which  adds 


to  the  necessity  of  urging  the  introduction  of 
good  art.  At  any  rate,  parsimony  should  not  rule 
in  our  parks  and  public  buildings.  There  the 
Government  should  not  be  found  wanting  in  the 
supply  of  funds  sufficient  for  the  importance  of 
the  occasion.  W4.yFArvEB. 


STAINED  GLASS. 

Upper  Tooting  Church.  — The  east  window 
of  the  new  church  here  has  been  filled  with 
stained  glass  by  Messrs.  Lavers  and  Barraud. 
It  has  been  executed  as  a memorial  of  the  late 
Ttlr.  Shillingford,  by  the  direction  of  his  estimable 
widow,  and,  judging  from  the  cartoons  of  part  of 
it,  now  in  the  Architectural  Exhibition,  Conduit- 
street,  we  are  prepared  to  believe  it  an  excellent 
window.  The  Te  Ueum  has  given  the  subject. 
The  revereiid  iiicumhent  says  tlie  harmony  of 
colour  is  very  successful. 

Aslbury. — The  great  window  at  the  end  of  the 
chancel  of  Asthury  church  now  contains  a new 
stained  glass  window,  by'JIr.  Warrington,  of  Lon- 
don. The  sum  of  300  guineas,  according  to  the 
]ilacclesjield  Courier,  from  which  we  quote,  was  all 
the  fund  which  the  committee  for  the  Ofiley  Crewe 
Memorial  decided  to  allot  to  church  decoration, 
and  they,  at  the  same  time,  decided  that  the  large 
east  window  was  the  object  to  be  decorated.  The 
new  frame-work  of  the  entire  window  (on  the 
model  of  the  old  one),  has  been  worked  in  IIol- 
lington  stone  by  Mr.  J.  Burslam,  of  Congleton. 
The  window  corre.sponds  with  the  date  of  the 
main  church,  that  is  to  say,  about  the  latter  p;'irt 
of  the  fiffeenth  century.  It  consists  of  twenty- 
one  lights,  arranged  in  three  tiers  of  seven  in  each, 
subdivided  into  rather  long  comparatively  narrow 
compartments,  and  the  whole  surmounted  with 
tracery  of  the  Perpendicular  period.  The  window 
contains  nine  Scriptural  subjects,  arranged  in  trip- 
lets and  couplets.  Tlie  leading  subject  occupying 
the  three  lights  of  the  centre  row  is  the  “ Cruci- 
fixion.” The  couplet  on  either  side  of  this  con- 
tains “Christ  before  Pilate,”  and  the  “Ecce 
Homo.”  The  upper  compartment  contains,  in  the 
centre  triplet,  “The  Resurrection  declared;”  and, 
on  either  side  of  it,  a couplet  contaming — the 
one,  the  “Annunciation” — the  other,  the  “Adora- 
tion of  the  wise  men.’^  All  the  subdivisions  in 
each  compartment  being  long  and  narrow,  require 
filling  up  above  and  below.  This  is  done  by  taber- 
nacle work  above,  among  which  are  introduced 
the  figures  of  the  Holy  Lamb,  the  Dove,  the 
Twelve  Apostles,  Ac.  Ac.;  and  beneath  by  p«les- 
tals  containing  scrolls,  with  explanatory  legends. 
The  midtitude  of  small  compartments  among  the 
upper  tracery  arc  occupied  by  angels  looking  re- 
verently to  Jesus  seated  in  glory.  The  lowest 
compartment,  and,  because  nearest  to  the  eye,  the 
most  prominent,  comprises  objects  move  expres- 
sively bearing  on  the  funeral  memorial  to  Ofiley 
Crewe.  The  centre  piece  of  these  lights  contains 
the  “ Reception  of  little  Children  by  the  Saviour.” 
The  couplet  on  the  left  hand  contains  “Jesus  at 
the  Grave  of  Lazarus;”  that,  on  the  right  hand, 
'•  Jesus  appearing  to  Mary  in  the  Garden.” 


PICTURES  PURCHASED  BY  THE  ART- 
UNION  OF  LONDON, 

The  following  is  a list  of  the  purchases  made 
by  prizehoklcrs  up  to  this  time : — 

Fi'um  ihf  lloi/al  Jriidein;/.—yioTimxg  on  the  La"o  Mag- 
giore,  by  G.  E.  Hering,  170/.;  .MUtiui  visiting  Galileo,  E. 
Crowe,  jun.  63/.;  Little  Sweethemt,  I'.  Sraallliclil,  30Lj 
Mi'ly  Morning.  J.  Meadows,  sen.  loi.  lus. 

I'r'oiu  t/ie  Britinlx  L’stUuti'in. — Tlie  Mother’s  Hope,  J. 
VV.  Haynes,  4(iL;  Ram  on  the  Fair-day,  C.  S Lidderdale, 
25.'.;  Little  Headrig'— “ Old  Mortality,"  T.  Mogford, 
211/.;  View  from  the  Isle  of  Bute,  J.  C.  Ward, 
Evening  Meal,  G.  W.  Horlor,  63/. ; Camelia-s,  Mis.-, 
Mutrie,  2fi/.  Fisliing-boats  returning,  T.  S.  Robins, 
15/.;  Roadside,  Albury,  V.  Cole,  15/.  j Hay  'I'iinc, 
Urackncl,  W.  1.  Ruse,  15/. 

Froni  the  aucirhj  nf  Biithh  Artis's. — The  Black  Pool 
on  tnc  Ledcr,  J.  P.  Pettit,  75/.  ; The  Rock  Quarry,  J. 
Teimant,  75/. ; Whitby  from  Upgang,  E.  Nieinnnn,  60/. : 
Children  Nut-gathering,  E.  J.  Cobbett,  6J/.  : The  Way 
through  the  Fields,  W.  hhaycr,  30/- ; Gipsy  Group,  W. 
Shayer,  23/.;  A Stuily  at  Bettw^-y-cc-cd,  V.  Cole,  20/. ; 
Pilot  Boat,  W.  E.  Bates,  15/.;  The  Cottage  Rose,  J. 
Bonvier,  sen.  15/.  I5s.;  Beatrice  listening  in  the  bower, 
A.  J.  Woolmcr,  25/. ; The  Rivals,  R.  W.  Buss,  2u/..;  The 
Caha  Mountains,  G.  Shahlcrs,  17/. 

From  the  Jitililutiun  nf  Fine  .Ij'/.?.— Sea  Coast,  F.  Under- 
hill, 30/.  ; Farm-y.ard,  Messrs.  Herring  and  Rolfe,  45/.; 
Poachers  dividing  their  Game,  H.  P.  Parker,  42/. ; The 
Falsehood  and  Mother’s  admonition,  J.  M.  Barber,  26i.  j 
Preparirg  for  Combat,  M.  Robinson,  2i)/. ; Harvest  Time, 
G.  A.  Williams,  23/. ; The  Fisherman’s  Departure,  C.  J. 
Lewis,  31/.  lO-s. ; Breezy  Day  on  the  Thames,  E.  C. 
Williams,  15/. ; Yew  Tree  in  Lortoii  Vale,  B.  Rudge,  15/.; 
Lock  Katrine  from  the  Trotachs,  J.  T.  Walton,  15/. 

From  the  Sew  Water-Colour  Society.  — The  Road 
throuRli  Borrowdale,  D.  H.  McKewan,  31/.  10s, ; The 
Silent  Pool,  J.  W.  Whymper,  30/.;  Italian  Muleteers,  C. 
Vacher,  20/. ; Sunset  in  Solitude,  T.  Lindsay,  15/. 

From  the  Old  Water-Colour  Society.— A Branch  of  the 
Thames,  W.  W.  Gosling,  30/. ; Preaching  in  the  Crypt, 
, G.  Dodgson,  25/.  55. ; The  Up-Train,  W.  C,  Smith,  18/. 


THE  FALL  OF  SCAFFOLDING,  WEST- 
MINSTER PAI.ACE  HOTEL. 

Since  our  last,  one  additional  death  has  unfor- 
tunately occurred,  making  Bcveu  in  the  whole. 
The  inquest  was  resumed  on  Monday  hist  in  the 
hoard-room  of  the  Westminster  Hospital,  when 
various  witnesses  were  examined. 

Mr.  Sturgeon,  instructed  by  Mr.  Whitehurst, 
attended  for  the  widows  and  relatives  of  some  of 
the  deceased,  and  on  the  part  of  the  Accident  ami 
Relief  Society  of  Labourers.  Mr.  Moseley  appeared 
on  behalf  of  the  widow  of  Cornelius  Buckley,  who 
was  killed  almost  instantaneously  on  the  fall  of 
the  stage.  Mr.  Serjeant  Ballantine  appeared  on 
behalf  of  Messrs.  Jlyers. 

Patrick  O’Neal  deposed  tliathewasalabourer  employed 
upon  the  building  of  the  AVestminster  Palace  Hotel,  and 
was  engaged  upon  the  workswhen  the  accident  took  place 
ou  the  I3lh  iust.  Witness  had  come  up  the  scaffold  and 
upon  the  stage,  and  thence  wcut  about  ten  feet  higher  up>. 
on  another  stage.  He  saw  the  scaffold  fall.  There  had 
been  a lower  stage  beneath  the  one  which  gave  way,  but 
which  had  been  removed  about  a fortnight  previous  to  the 
accident.  When  that  stage  was  removed  nothing  at  all 
was  put  to  replace  it  or  support  the  upper  stage,  the  beams 
of  which  were  left  resting  on  the  bare  walls,  as  they  always 
did.  Witness  was  positive  that  nothing  had  been  put  to 
support  the  upper  stage  after  the  lower  one  was  taken 
away.  The  lower  one,  however,  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  upper.  On  the  morning  of  the  I3th  inst.  when  he 
came  on  the  stage  when  the  accident  occured  lie  at  once- 
noticed  that  there  was  a greater  amount  of  building- 
materials  on  it,  such  as  bricks,  mortar,  and  ccinoiit,  than 
had  ever  been  placed  there  since  the  stage  was  erected.. 
Witness  remarked  tlie  large  quantity  of  materials  upan  it, 
and  tohl  the  men  to  lighten  it  as  fast  as  possible,  as  there 
was  too  much  ‘‘stuff’’  upon  it.  The  foreman  was  not 
theu,  he  believed,  in  hearing  of  what  witness  said.  The- 
two  labourers  to  whom  he  spoke  said  they  would  not 
remain  long  on  the  stage ; one  had  just  filled  his  liod  ami 
slipiicd  off  it  as  the  scaffold  gave  way.  Witness  liad  been 
on  that  stage  as  late  as  half-past  five  on  the  niglit  pre- 
ceding tlie  accident.  There  was  then  comparatively  only 
a sniEill  Quantit)’ of  materiaU  on  it.  Witness  was  aware- 
the  men  worked  later  than  holl'-past  five  that  night,  in. 
compliance  witli  Mr.  Joseph  Myers's  orders  to  that  effect. 
The  main  beams  on  which  tlie  stage  rested  were  nine- 
inches  wide  by  five  inches  thick— scarcely  five  inches. 
There  were  five  of  these  beams,  and  tliose  were  all  that 
were  allowed  for  the  stage.  The  opening  across  which  this- 
stage  rested  was  twenty  feet  wide,  and  the  ends  of  the 
beams  rested  on  the  walls.  Witiie-iS  did  not  think  the  five- 
beams  sufficient,  and  he  accordingly  made  a si.xth  by  bind- 
ing two  three-inch  deals  together,  so  that  there  were  six. 
beams  to  support  the  stage,  five  from  Mr.  Myers’s  yard 
and  one  made  by  himself.  The  beams  or  "transoms’* 
were  laid  across  the  opening,  with  their  ends  resting  on. 
the  walls,  and  over  them  was  laid  onc-and-a  half-inch 
deal  planking. 

By  Mr.  Sturgeon.— Witness  was  employed  in  making 
tlie  stage,  and  he  asked  for  six  beams,  or  " transoms,’'' 
but  lie  only  got  five.  He  asked  Mr.  Coleman,  the  foreman,, 
for  them,  and  said  as  they  were  going  high  they  had  better 
have  a strong  stage.  Mr.  Coleman  said  the  stage  would 
do  very  well,  and  after  the  accident  Mr.  George  Myers 
said  lie  would  not  wish  to  stand  upon  a belter  stage.  Did. 
ex-dinine  all  the  beams  to  see  if  they  were  sound  before  the 
accident.  Had  seen  them  since  the  accident,  and  now 
that  they  have  dried  tliere  are  many  knots  perceptible  iix 
them  which  could  not  be  seen  at  first,  as  the  wood  was 
wet.  The  lower  stage  was  not  connected  with  the  upper- 
in  any  way,  so  its  removal  did  nut,  of  course,  affect  the 
stability  of  the  upper.  Never  raentioned  to  Mr.  Myer?. 
that  the  stage  was  dangerous. 

By  the  Coroner. — Tliere  were  about  two  tons  of  mortal 
in  the  centre  of  the  scaffold  when  the  accident  occurred. 

Examination  of  witness  continued. — The  end  of  the- 
beam  supporting  the  stage  re.--t«l  about  six  indies  in  tlie 
wall  at  each  side.  One  end  of  the  timber  was  bricked 
into  the  wall.  Could  not  say  how  much  additional  weight 
was  put  on  the  stage  before  it  fell,  in  addition  to  whnthad 
been  there  all  uignt.  The  men  had  only  been  at  work 
five  minutes  or  so  when  the  accident  took  place.  Witness 
is  certain  that  some  of  the  materials  which  were  on  the 
stage  had  been  sliiftcd  from  where  they  fell  with  the  men. 
Heard  Mr.  George  Myers  give  directions  to  " move  the 
things.” 

By  the  Jury.-^AVitness  did  mean  to  say  that  there  was. 
more  than  one  knot  in  the  beams  which  had  broken.  Ik 
was  not  usual  to  ask  what  wcigtitthe  scaffold  was  to  bear 
when  ordered  to  construct  one.  The  foreman  sawthe- 
stage  and  w-as  satisfied  with  it. 

Richard  Smith,  foreman  of  Mr.  Myers’s  joiners,  e.x- 
plained  that  there  were  no  cross  trusses  between  the  maiix 
beams  to  prevent  their  falling  from  tiieir  edge  on  to  their 
sides.  Syme  of  them  liad  one  end  bricked  in. 

John  Hay,  a labourer,  said  he  was  wheeling  bricks 
upon  tlie  stage  whicli  gave  way.  Witness  liad  been  at. 
work  the  night  previous  wheeling  bricks  on  to  the  stage: 
for  au  hour.  He  did  this  at  the  direction  of  Mr.  Myers, 
jun.  Witness  worked  tins  way  till  lialf-past  six  on  Thurs- 
day night,  and  began  again  on  the  morning  of  the  acci- 
dent, at  half-past  five.  Witness  continued  doing  ittill- 
the  scaff'old  broke  down.  Had  not  the  least  idea  how 
many  barrow-luads  were  put  on  the  stage,  but  believed 
there  svere  between  six  and  seven  tons.  They  were  all 
put  near  the  centre.  Witness  did  not  consider  the  .stage 
safe,  and  on  the  Thursday  before  the  accident  lie  told  the- 
foreman  of  bricklayers  that  il  they  kept  putting  on  the- 
"stuff”  as  they  did  it  would  breakdown.  The  foremaa 
replied,  " We  must  keep  the  ‘ stuff’  going  on  it  while 
Myers  is  on  the  ground.”  Mr.  Joseph  Myers  told  witness 
himself  that  he  must  stay  overtime  and  put  more  mate- 
rials on  the  stage.  Witness  mentioned  the  danger  of 
overloading  the  stageto  Mr.  Woodley,  the  foreman  of  the 
bricklayers,  who  was  witness’s  overseer. 

By  Mr.  Sturgeon.  — He  told  Mr.  J.  Myers  that  ha- 
worked  half  au  hour  before  the  nieu  came  to  work  and. 
while  they  were  at  dinner,  and  that  was  always  enough 
to  keep  the  men  supplied  with  materials.  Upon  that  Mr.. 

J.  Myers  said  again,  be  did  not  care  a 1 he  (witness^ 

must  work  overtime  and  get  some  more  " stuff”  uf> 
that  night.  Witness  had  seen  men  employed  to  remove- 
the  bricks  and  mortar  wliich  fell  witli  aud  on  the  mau 
There  were  four  men  employed,  and  a great  deal  had  been 
removed  from  the  place. 
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The  Coroner.— Yes ; but  was  not  that  to  seai'ch  for  a 
bohy ' 

Witness.— Certaitily  not.  All  the  bodies  had  been  taken 
out  and  lakcii  to  the  hospital  long:  before  that. 

Mt'.  SCTje<ant  IJiUlantine.— Will  you  swear  that  the  bodies 
had  all  been  recovered  ? 

Witness  would  swear  posilivcly  they  bad  all  been  taken 
out.  He  remained  upon  the  ruins  till  eight  that  moniing, 
and  no  more  bodies  were  found.  There  were  a good  deal 
more  than  .500  bricks  fell  with  the  men.  A great  many 
liad  been  taken  away  since  tlieii  by  Mr.  Myers’s  orders. 

John  Connor,  a labourer  at  the  building,  was  at  work 
on  the  morning  of  the  accident  till  the  break-down 
occurred.  He  lilled  the  barrows  with  bricks  and  sent 
them  up  to  the  stage,  and  he  was  at  work  in  that  manner 
for  an  hour  overtime  on  the  night  previous  to  the  acci- 
dent. Each  barrow  held  Go  bricks,  and  a horse-load  was 
about  500  bricks.  He  was  sure  he  sent  up  to  the  stage 
three  loads  of  500  bricks  on  the  night  before  it  broke 
down.  It  was  three  loads  at  tlie  least.  He  was  not  at 
work  at  sending  them  up  in  the  morning.  He  was  a^.ked 
to  work  overtime  the  night  before  the  accident  by  Mr. 
Coleman,  the  foreman,  and  Mr.  Myers,  jun.  and  it  was 
then  the  bricks  he  mentioned  were  sent  up.  Did  not 
personally  hear  Mr.  Myers  order  the  stage  to  be  loaded. 
Had  no  doubt  the  accident  was  caused  by  getting  too 
much  “ stub'”  up  overnight. 

Other  evidence  to  the  same  effect  was  given,  and  the 
inquiry  was  adjourned  till  Thursday,  the  26th.  On  that 
day,  at  two  o’clock,  the  inquiry  was  resumed,  and  evi- 
deuce  being  heard  till  about  half-past  six  o’clock,  was 
•again  adjoiirricd  to  Thursdnynext. 


BUILDERS’  BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION. 

Ye.stekday  tliG  frientls  and  subscribers  to  the 
above  institution  assembled  at  the  London  Tavern, 
Bishopsgate-strect,  fur  the  purpose  of  electing  one 
malo  and  one  female  from  fourteen  candidates,  to 
become  recipients  of  the  benevolence  of  the  insti- 
tution. Mr.  Thomas  Piper  (Pre.sideiit)  occupied 
the  chair’. 

^ Tile  present  is  the  fourteenth  election  of  pen- 
sioners. 

The  Chainnau,  in  opening  the  proceedings, 
•called  the  attention  of  the  meeting  to  the  object 
of  their  presence  on  this  occasion,  viz.  the  elec- 
1 tioii  of  one  male  and  one  female  from  a list 
' of  fourteen  candidates,  whose  hard  fate  had  pressed 
I them  upon  the  charity  of  others.  He  regretted 
that  they  had  been  able  oiily  to  elect  one-seventh 
from  the  list  who  had  souglit  their  aid,  but 
I he  , hoped  that  the  time  w’ould  soon  arrive  when 
three-fourths  instead  of  one-seventh  would  be 
provided  for.  Short,  however,  as  had  been  the 
time,  they  had  been  enabled  to  provide  for  the 
old  age  of  many,  up  to  their  dying  day.  Their 
•institution,  dillerent  from  others  of  similar  cha- 
Tacter,  had  been  supported  by  their  own  class, 

. which  was  evidenced  by  his  position  before  them 
■on  the  present  occasion.  They  received  no  sup- 
port  from  the  great  and  noble,  to  whom,  however, 

• they  had  made  no  appeal.  The  Chairman  con- 

• eluded  by  hoping  that  in  November  next  they 

• should  have  another  election,  when  they  might  be 
I able,  possibly,  to  elect  a greater  number,  their 
1 utmost  wish  being  to  aflbrd  support  to  the  aged 
I and  afflicted ; and,  as  life  was  short,  it  behoved 

them  to  do  ail  the  good  they  could. 

The  election  was  then  proceeded  with ; at  the 
termination  of  which,  and  on  the  return  of  the 
. scrutineers,  the  numbers  of  votes  received  by  each 
■candidate  were  announced,  together  with  the 
1 'iiames  of  the  successful  parties. 

The  Chairman  said  he  was  sorry  to  find  that 
tlie  full  number  of  votes  had  not  on  this  occasion 
: been  made  available ; but  be  hoped  that  if  all 
' went  well,  they  should  have  another  election  in 
' November,  when  some  of  the  present  unsuccessful 
'Candidates  would  be  able  to  congratulate  them- 
, selves  on  their  election. 

^ \ otes  of  thanks  were  then  accorded  to  the 

! -chainnan  and  the  scrutineers,  which  being  duly 
I responded  to,  with  an  e.xpressiou  of  their  willing- 
1 Jiess  to  assist  in  the  cause  of  charity,  the  proceed- 
1 ings  terminated. 


Ulisalliuuit. 

^Museum  of  Patents,  South  Kensington.— 
' Number  of  visitors  for  the  week  ending  May  21st : 
- — Morning.?,  t)7G  ; evenings,  935 — total,  1,911. 
‘ Since  the  opening  of  the  Museum  free  daily 
:.<May  12,  1S58),  99,815. 

The  late  Me.  Donthoen,  Architect. — We 
1 observe  with  regret  the  death  of  Jlr.  W.  J.  Don- 
1 thorn,  late  of  Hanover-street,  one  well  known  to 
1 many  of  our  readers.  He  was  a pupil,  if  we 
1 mistake  not,  of  the  late  Sir  J.  Wyatvlllc,  and 
» executed  many  large  works,  including  a building 
' for  the  late  Lord  Stuart  de  Rothsay,  at  Bourne- 
I'  mouth.  Mr.  Donthoru  was  one  of  the  committee 
I to  present  a memorial  to  Sir  John  Soane  in  1835, 

J nnd  was  successful  in  several  competitions.  He 
iwill  be  remembered  as  a tolerably  constant 
attendant  at  the  earlier  congresses  of  the  Archmo- 
^iogical  Institute. 


Chelsea  New  Bridge. — A movement  has  been 
set  on  foot  in  Chipliam  and  its  vicinity,  for  the 
purpose  of  procuring  the  construction  of  a south- 
west approach  to  Chelsea  New  Bridge,  the  want 
of  which  is  causing  some  public  inconvenience. 
'File  Battersea-park  Commissioners  state  that  they 
have  neither  power  to  execute  it,  nor  funds  for 
the  purpose, — a desirable  one,  they  think,  both 
as  regards  the  intere.st  of  the  public  generally  and 
that  of  the  owners  and  occupiers  of  land  in  the 
neighbourhood.  An  Act  of  Parliament  will  be 
requisite. 

Gothic  Intercolumniations.— Here  are  a few 
more  e.xamples  of  Gothic  intercolumniations,  pro- 
portioned on  the  principle  alluded  to  by  me  iu 
page  120  of  the  Builder,  for  1858.  Ringstead, 
North  Hants,  Oft.  Tin.  between  centres  oi  piers. 
Oft.  9in.  high,  two  orders  of  shafts.  Anstrey, 
Warwick,  1-lft.  between  centres,  height  15ft.  3in., 
two  orders,  with  small  moulding  between  shafts. 
Winchelsea,  IGft.  5in.  between  centres,  17ft.  llin. 
high,  two  orders  and  moulding  as  above.  In  the 
Perpendicular  School  the  height  of  the  column 
frequently  liears  towards  the  intercolumniation  a 
proportion  similar  to  that  between  the  depth  and 
width  of  the  column  as  measured  on  plan. — W.  S. 

Progress  of  Russia. — It  has  been  very  evident 
since  the  close  of  tlie  last  Russian  war,  that  this 
country  has  turned  much  attention  to  the  means 
for  improving  its  manufactures,  agriculture,  com- 
merce, and  its  railways,  which  has  given  rise  to  an 
enormous  demand  for  building  materials,  and 
bricks  in  particular.  Mr.  Henry  Clayton,  of  the 
Atlas  Works,  London,  the  maker  of  brick  maebi- 
nery,  obtained  some  time  since  special  privileges 
from  the  Russian  Government,  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  his  machinery,  and  his  system  of  brick 
manufacture  throughout.  For  the  establishment 
of  very  extensive  brick  manufactories  in  St.  Peters- 
burgh  and  Moscow,  Mr.  Clayton  has,  during  this 
month,  sent  out  a staff  of  men  to  superintend  the 
erection  of  the  buildings  and  machinery  requisite 
for  those  works,  one  of  which  is  to  be  capable  of 
producing  at  least  ten  millious  of  bricks  per 
annum. 


ELECTRO-TELEGiiArnic  PROGRESS.— The  sub- 
marine telegraph  cable  has  been  successfully  laid 
down  from  Westerwiek,  in  Sweden,  to  Wisby,  in 
Gottlanil,  by  tlie  screw  steamer  Berwick,  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Canning,  their  chief  engi- 
neer.  Some  v’ery  interesting  and  satisfactory 

e.vpei’imeuts  it  is  said,  have  again  been  made  at 
the  India-rnbber  manufactory  of  Messrs.  W.  and 
S.  Silver  and  Co.  North  Woolwich.  The  experi- 
ments were  made  by  Professor  ^Vlleatstone  and 
Mr.  W.  N.  J.  Holmes,  the  electrician,  upon  the 
insulation  of  India-rubber  covered  wire  for  sub- 
marine telegraphic  purposes,  under  the  new  patent 
recently  obtained  by  the  Messrs.  Silver.  India- 
rubber,  besides  being  elastic,  is  not  affected  by 
changes  of  temperature,  and  under  the  improved 
jirocess  of  manufacture  adopted  and  patented  by 
Messrs.  Silver,  assumes,  it  is  said,  a solid,  homo- 
geneous, and  effective  insulating  form,  impervious, 
as  at  present  ascertained,  to  water,  even  under 
enormous  pressure.  The  length  of  wire — some 
miles — experimented  upon,  liad  been  .submerged 
for  more  than  a month,  and  wa.s  found  under 
every  condition  of  battery  power,  to  indicate 
perfect  insulation. 

Want  of  Education  in  England. — First,  we 
want  In  all  the  large  towns  a series  oifree  schools 
for  the  lowest  strata  of  society,  to  occupy  tho- 
roughly the  whole  ground  that  is  now  very  in- 
adequately taken  by  the  ragged  school.  Next  to 
this  come  those  schools  which  are  at  present  being 
so  largely  established  through  the  country,  in 
which  both  the  nature  of  the  instruction  and  the 
entrance-fee  are  adapted  to  the  wants  and  re- 
sources of  the  working-classes.  Thirdly,  we 
should  require  a series  of  town  schools,  adapted 
more  particularly  for  the  mercantile  classes,  in- 
cluding, in  addition  to  all  that  is  taught  in  the 
primary  school,  the  departments  of  mathematics, 
science,  and  modern  languages.  Fourthly,  we 
should  need  a proper  number  of  grammar  schools, 
answering  to  the  gymnasia  of  Germany  and  the 
royal  or  municipal  colleges  in  France,  and  united 
to  those  who  intend  to  embrace  a professional 
life.  If  such  a plan  were  carried  out,  every  father 
of  a family  upon  whom  a portion  of  the  rates  fell 
would,  whatever  his  sphere  in  life,  get  a return 
far  more  than  equivalent  to  what  he  is  required  to 
pay.  Lastly,  with  regard  to  the  teachers  them- 
selves, if  we  e.xpcct  to  keep  up  an  efficient  staff’ 
two  conditions  are  necessary : — 1st.  That  they 
may  be  adequately  remunerated;  and,  2nd.  That 
their  position  be  made  sufficiently  independent. — 
From  the  Fncgelopcedia  Britannica,  — New 
Edition, 


Kew  Gardens. — The  Botanic  Gardens,  con- 
taining the  palm-house,  the  museums,  aquarium, 
and  the  royal  palace  pleasure-grounds,  are  now 
open  for  the  season,  every  week-day  from  one 
o’clock  till  dusk,  and  on  Sundays  from  two  o’clock 
till  sLx. 

Maclise’s  “ Conquest.”  — The  remarkable 
series  of  forty-two  drawings,  telling  the  story  of 
the  Norman  Conquest,  by  Mr.  Maclise,  R.A.  which 
were  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  two  or  three 
seasons  ago,  are  now  at  the  French  Gallery,  in 
Pall-mall,  and  serve  greatly  to  increase  the  interest 
of  that  exhibition.  Here  also  are  Mr.  David 
Cox’s  drawings  and  paintings. 

Tue  ^Ianufactuee  of  Arms. — The  manufac- 
ture of  arms  at  Liege  will  shortly  take  a wide 
field,  several  considerable  ordeis  having  been 
given  to  the  principal  armourers.  At  present 
the  establishment  of  P.  J.  Malherb  and  Co.  has 
been  ordered  by  the  Saxon  Government  to  com- 
plete 20,000  rifles,  *'or  which  all  hands  are  to  be 
put  to  work  at  once.  On  tlie  other  hand,  the 
British  Government  has  issued  orders  for  400,000 
rifles  and  carbines;  half  to  be  made  at  Liege,  and 
half  at  Birmingham.  These  200,000  for  Liege 
are  to  be  given  to  public  competition  among  the 
armourers,  whose  tenders  were  received  up  to  the 
20th  iiist. 

Hinges. — Mr.  Edes,  of  the  Royal  Engineer  de- 
partment, Colchester,  lias  contrived  a butt  hinge, 
to  improve  the  appearance  in  the  joist  of  a door  and 
its  architrave.  The  jiresent  butt  hinge  cuts  half  into 
the  head  of  architrave,  and  half  into  the  door,  and 
breaks  the  line  of  architrave.  The  new  liinge 
allows  the  knuckle  to  cut  all  into  the  head,  and 
the  half  flange  into  the  door,  whicli  keeps  theliue 
of  architrave  unbroken.  In  instances  where  the 
door  is  not  required  to  open  straight  back,  the 
knuckle  of  hinge  can  be  fixedy?H-v/i  with  the  head. 
The  cost  of  hinge  is  not  increased. 

“ The  Bots’  Home.” — Sir : On  behalf  of  my 
colleagues  of  the  committee  of  the  Boys’  Home, 
I beg  to  thank  you  for  your  very  kindly  notice  of 
this  institution  iu  tlie  last  number  of  the  Builder. 
The  establishment  of  this  Boys’  Horae  has  been 
a work  of  some  trouble  and  labour;  and  it  is  both 
gratifying  and  encouraging  to  us  to  find  tliat  our 
exertions  are  appreciated  by  visitors  so  well  able 
to  understand  the  difficulties  and  troubles  with 
which  w'e  have  had  to  contend.  Certainly  we 
have  much  to  be  thankful  for.  We  little  ex- 
pected fifteen  months  ago  to  have  had  sixty 
hoys  pass  through  the  Home  in  that  period,  only 
three  of  whom  are  known  to  he  still  “ doing 
badly.”  We  intend  to  persevere ; and  we  trust 
that  twelve  months  hence  we  may  deserve  another 
encouraging  word. — George  Bell,  Hon.  Sec. 

Burford’s  Panoeaaia.  — Mr.  Burford’s  new 
panorama,  iu  the  execution  of  which  Mr.  Henry 
C.  Selous  has  co-operated  as  usual,  represents 
Benares,  the  most  holy  city  of  Hindostan,  situated 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ganges,  and  comprising 
numerous  temples  and  pagodas.  The  description 
is  scarcely  special  enough : thus  we  have  “a  palace,” 
“a  ghaut,”  “a  pagoda,”  "a  dead  body,”  and  so 
on  throughout.  The  view,  however,  gives  a capital 
general  notion  of  the  city,  and  is,  charmingly 
painted.  The  water  and  the  craft  that  float  upon 
it, — paimchways,  cotton  boats,  and  budgerowa, — 
are  particularly  eftective.  A visit  to  the  panorama 
of  Canton,  the  city  of  pigstyes,  still  exhibiting 
here,  affords  a contrast  to  Benares  in  resjiect  of 
art  and  taste  not  at  all  flattering  to  the  “ Celes- 
tials,” who  have  so  long  mystified  and  humbugged 
the  civilized  world. 

Striices. — The  masons  at  Chester  are  on  strike 
for  half-au-hour’s  time  in  the  aftemo  m,  either 
for  tea,  or  at  tlie  close  of  the  day’s  work,  at  half- 
past  five  instead  of  six.  Various  building  works 

are  therefore  at  a stand. The  Newcastle-upon- 

Tyne  masons  employed  at  the  quay-side  have  also 
been  on  strike  for  half-an-liour’s  time  and  3s. 
addition  to  their  wages  of  24s.  a-week.  The 
strike  continued  for  about  seven  weeks,  200  men 
being  idle  during  that  time;  but  the  masters 

have  at  length  acceded  to  their  terms. At 

Kelso  some  of  the  masler-raasons  have  announced 
a reduction  of  wages — from  5tl.  to  4id.  an  hour. 

The  men  have  struck  work. One  of  Alderman 

Copeland’s  Parian  figure-makers  has  been  sen- 
tenced to  one  month’s  hard  labour  for  breach 
of  agreement,  having  struck  work  and  induced 
others  to  strike,  while  he  was  under  an  engage- 
ment for  twelve  months,  at  minimum  wages  of 
47s.  Gd.,  the  amount  often  reaching  54s.  Others 
on  strike  agreed  to  return  to  work  and  pay  the 
expense  of  bringing  them  into  court,  on  this 
sentence  being  pronounced.  The  magistrates, 
however,  I’efused  to  accede  to  the  complainants’ 
request  to  be  freed  from  the  agreement  with  the 
first-mentioned  workman. 
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EDiKBrBGH. — Operations  have  been  commenced 
in  connection  with  the  new  buildings  proposed  to 
be  placed  on  the  site  of  the  high  tenement  at  the 
head  of  the  Mound,  which  was  destroyed  by  fire 
in  Augtist,  1857.  The  structure,  which  has  been 
designed  by  Jlr.  Cousin,  city  architect,  will 
include  a new  office  for  the  Savings  Bank.  Ac- 
commodation will  also  be  provided  for  the  offices 
of  the  Free  Church. 

Eaiithe>'wabeCoffi>'3. — Themost  ancientofall 
coffins  are  those  found  in  thousands  in  the  “ Cities 
of  the  dead,”  on  the  sites  of  ancient  Chaldea  and 
Babylonia.  They  are  made  of  terra  cotta,  and  are 
of  slipper  shape.  An  article  of  a somewhat  similar 
kind,  so  far  as  regards  material,  namely,  an 
earthenware  coffin,  is  now  being  manufactured  at 
Mr.  Thorniley’s  Tile  and  Pot  Works,  Heaton- 
Mersey,  near  Manchester.  The  shape  is  said  to 
be  quite  equal  to  that  of  oak  and  elm  coffins  of  the 
best  makers.  The  lid  falls  within  a ledge,  and  is 
fastened  down  with  Homan  cement  before  being 
consigned  to  the  grave.  The  ancients  knew 
better  than  this,  however : they  did  not  want 
them  to  explode,  and  left  free  egress  to  the  gases 
of  decomposition. 

Nobthamptoxshiee  AncniTECTFRAL  Society. 
— The  members  of  this  society  were  invited  to  join 
the  Lincoln  and  York  Architectural  Societies  at 
(irimsby,  on  May  25  and  26.  They  were  to  visit 
Clee,  Holton,  Waitbe,  Grainsby,  Ravendale, 
Ashby,  Brigsby,  Waltham  and  Scartho  on  Wed- 
nesday, and  a special  train  to  start  for  Thornton 
Abbey,  &c.  on  Thursday.  Papers  were  to  be  read  , 
by  the  Kev.  E.  Trollope,  Rev.  G.  Atkinson,  and 
Professor  Latham.  The  great  docks  at  Grimsby  | 
are  themselves  a sight  worth  the  journey,  and  the 
neighbourhood  abound.s  with  points  of  interest.  i 
The  proposed  meeting  of  architectural  societies  at  | 
Stamford  will  not  take  place  probably  till ' 
September.  1 

A Self-Scpporting  Bracket. — Everyone  J 
knows  how  the  principle  of  atmospheric  pressure 
is  illustrated  by  a toy  called  a sucker,  which  boys 
make  with  a bit  of  wet  leather  and  a string  passed 
through  its  centre  : the  principle  has  just  been 
applied  in  an  analagous  manner  as  the  means 
of  fixing  a piece  of  metal  in  a moment  to  a wall,  ' 
a ceiling,  or  the  glass  of  a window.  “ Lavater’s 
patent  pneumatic  bracket  ” is  a short  brass  tube, 
liaving  at  one  end  sockets  in  which  may  be  inserted 
any  sort  of  light  frame,  branches,  or  books,  and  ' 
terminating  at  the  other  extremity  in  a trumpet- 
like  expansion,  which  is  covered  witli  a disc  of 
india-rubber.  To  the  centre  of  this  disc  is  attached 
a smaller  one  of  metal,  which  can  be  dra^n  within 
the  tube  by  a screw  proceeding  from  a cap  that 
fits  over  the  smaller  end  of  the  tube.  When  the 
screw  is  relaxed  the  india-rubber  disc  is  flat. 
Apply  it  then  to  the  wall  after  moistening  it  with 
tie  breath,  turn  the  screw,  and  ihe  metalHc  disc, 
receding  from  the  surface  of  the  wall  and  carrying 
the  central  portion  of  the  india-rubber  with  it, 
will  create  a vacuum  capable  of  sustaining  a weight 
proportioned  to  the  superficial  area  of  the  trum- 
pet-like expansion.  The  bracket  may  be  detached 
in  a moment,  and  will  leave  no  mark,  ic  is  said, 
where  it  has  been.  By  means  of  a similar  con- 
trivance any  number  of  brass  rods  may  be  attached 
to  the  glass  in  a shop  window  without  breakagtj. 

Proposed  Coxservatoby  of  Art  and  Science 
FOR  Massachysetts. — A project  for  a cnu-iform 
building  of  iron  and  glass,  to  constitute  a museum 
of  art,  science,  and  historical  relics,  has  been 
sLirted  at  Boston,  U.  S.  where  a “ Conservatory  ' 
Journal”  is  being  published,  mainly  with  the 
view  of  realizing  it.  An  estimate  having  been 
called  for  from  Mr.  James  Renwick,  the  architect 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institute  at  New  York,  and 
of  the  new  cathedral  to  be  erected  in  New  York 
at  a cost  of  a million  of  dollars,  we  shall  best  give 
some  idea  of  the  conservatory  project  hy  quoting 
from  the  architect’s  reply: — “I  am  of  Oj,inion 
that  such  a structure  can  be  erected  of  granite, 
iron,  and  glass,  for  a sura  not  exceeding  450,000 
dollars.  The  plan,  that  of  a Greek  cross,  with 
a central  dome  100  feet  in  diameter,  four  gal- 
leries or  arms  each  200  feet  in  length  by  50  feet 
in  breadth,  and  four  arras  forming  a Greek 
cross,  is  in  my'  opinion  the  most  perfect  that 
can  be  ad  ’pted,  as  it  will  produce  a magnificent 
effect  from  the  exterior,  and  its  internal  ar- 
rangement will  be  at  the  same  time  compact, 
and  afford  a perfect  separation  for  the  diflereut 
departments  of  art  and  science  which  it  is  intended 
to  contaiu.  It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  you 
for  me  to  state  here  that  the  original  plan  of  the 
great  Micbaelangelo  for  the  Basilica  of  St. 
Peter’s,  at  Rome,  was  a Greek  cross  with  a grand 
central  dome;  so  that  you  have  the  best  authority 
for  your  architectural  arrangement.” 


The  Freemasons  of  Bristol  and  the  Church 
OF  St.  INIary  Redcliff.— We  understand  that 
several  of  the  Masonic  lodges  of  this  province  have 
determined  upon  undertaking  the  restoration  of  a 
' certain  small  portion  of  St.  Mary  Redcliff  Church, 
for  which  p\irpose  they  are  already  making  a sub- 
scription. 

I Coating  Iron  with  Brass:  Tytherleigh’s 
I Patent. — Sir  : The  extract  from  the 
' Journal  respecting  this  process  is  calculated  to 
! mislead  the  public.  We  have  given  the  invention 
' every  trial  during  the  last  twelve  months,  and 
, find  that  the  coating  does  not  prevent  iron  from 
! rusting. — Ti  pper  and  Co. 

i Melbourne,  Victoria. — The  members  of  the 
i Mechiinics’  Institute  have  determined  upon  erect- 
! ing  a new  hall  at  un  expense  of  7,500/,  and  the 
! sum  of  3,000/.  has  been  voted  by  the  Corporation 
for  this  year’s  quota  towards  the  erection  of 
public  baths  and  fountains.  Melbourne  is  a 
public-spirited  city. 

Fretherne  Church. — Withrcference  to  notice 
of  the  restorations  at  Fretherne  church,  under, 
Mr.  Hngall,  the  architect  (from  the  Gloucester ' 
Chronicle), 335,  where  mention  is  made  of  a' 
bracketed  bust  of  Caen  stone,  as  a memoi-ial  of  i 
the  late  Sir  Edward  Tierney,  hart,  and  the  names  \ 
of  several  of  those  employed  are  given,  we  are 
a.sked  to  mention  that  the  portrait  bust  was 
executed  by  Mr.  E.  Richardson. 

Architectural  Association.— C/u-js  of  De- 
sign, Conduil-street,  Jfnjy  20,1850. — The  president 
(Mr.  Randall  Bruce)  in  the  chair,  the  minutes  of 
tlie  last  meeting  were  read  and  approved  of. 
Sketches  were  contributed  for  a pigeon-house, 
which  were  criticised  by  the  chairman  and  class. 

A conversation  then  took  place  on  the  importance 
to  architects  of  studying  flowers  and  foliage  from 
nature,  which  it  was  considered  would  give  an 
increased  originality  of  ideas  in  designing  details. 
The  subject  of  the  half-hour’s  sketch  was  “ A 
Monumental  Cross,”  which  produced  designs  from 
all  the  members  present,  after  the  criticism  of 
which  the  meeting  adjourned.  The  .subject  of  the 
sketch  for  the  next  meeting  of  the  class,  on  June 
3rd,  will  be  “A  Cemetery  Chapel.” 

The  North-West  London  Reform.vtory. — 
Captain  John  Grant,  R.A.  is  the  inventor  of  the 
economic  cooking  apparatus  at  the  North-West 
London  Preventive  and  Reformatory’  Institution, 
and  not  Captain  Shaw,  ns  mentioned  in  the  e.xccl- 
lent  leading  article  in  the  last  number  of  the 
Builder.  Captain  Grant  has  also  erected,  adjoining 
this  institution,  a model  bakery,  which  he  has 
patented.  By  bis  patent  ovens,  baking  can  be 
carried  on  at  fur  less  expense  than  by  the  ordinary 
plan;  and  as  two  ovens  are  heated  by  the  same 
fire,  great  facilities  are  afforded  for  continuous 
working,  as  one  baking  is  not  chilled  when  the 
other  is  drawn,  ns  is  the  ca.se  in  single  ovens. 
With  regard  to  the  ventilation  of  our  institu'-ion, 

I am  convinced  that  colds  are  not  caught  in  an 
airy,  well-ventilated  dormitory,  provided  there 
are  no  draughts;  but  on  the  contrary,  fresh  air 
admitted  into  a bed-room,  as  elsewhere,  is  always 
most  necessary  for  health. — Arthur  J.  Bakrr, 
Architect  to  the  Institution. 

Field-Lane  Ragged  School  and  Night 
Refuge.  — The  seventeenth  annual  meeting  of 
this  praiseworthy  institution  was  held  in  the 
Freemasons’  Tavern,  Great  C^RecH-street,  Lincoln’s 
Inn-fields,  on  the  2nd  inst.  Lord  Shaftesbury' in 
the  chair,  when  the  report  was  read,  according  to 
which  it  appears  that  upwards  of  10,000  persons 
annually  participate  in  the  advantages  ofiered  by 
the  institution,  that  1,222  last  year  were  rescued 
from  the  temptations  of  the  streets,  and  placed  in 
positions  of  usefulness,  and  that  all  the  work  of 
the  institution  is  accomplished  at  a cost  of  less 
than  3s.  Gd.  per  head  per  annum.  The  finance 
report  showed  a balance  at  the  banker’s  in  fiivour 
of  the  society  to  the  amount  of  1,426/.  How 
much  cheaper  and  better  it  is  to  prevent  than  to 
punish  and  reform,  may  be  considered  from  the 
fact  that  the  cost  to  the  country  of  the  imprison- 
ment, in  the  Old  Bailey,  near  Field-lane,  of  about 
the  same  number  of  persons  as  those  permanently 
benefited  yearly  in  the  Field-lane  Refuge  and 
School  Association,  namely,  1,220,  is  no  less  than 
i 50/.  a head;  although,  on  the  one  liaud,  the  young  I 
j persons  rescued  by  the  Refuge  Association  from 
] the  temptations  of  the  streets,  and  placed  in 
I positions  of  usefulness,  are  thereby  in  general 
made  honest  members  of  society,  while  the  costly 
prisoners  are  only  cast  out  into  the  streets  again 
to  go  through  the  very  same  costly  process  as 
before,  without  pennanent  benefit  either  to  them- 
selves or  to  the  public.  The  Field-lane  Associa- 
tions deserve  extensive  support ; and,  indeed,  this 
even  becomes  a Government  question  of  the 
utmost  importance. 


Manchester  School  of  Art. — Presentation 
TO  Mr.  Hammersley. — At  a meeting  of  the  stu- 
dents of  the  Manchester  School  of  Art,  held  at  the 
Royal  Institution,  Mr.  Hammersley,  for  the  last 
ten  years  the  able  be.ad  master  of  the  school,  was 
presented  with  a testimonial,  expressive  of  the 
respect  entertained  towards  him  by  his  pupils. 
There  was  a very  large  attendance.  The  chair 
was  taken  by'  Professor  Scott,  Avho,  in  a very'  able 
address,  referred  to  Mr.  Hammersley’s  merits  as  a 
distingnisbed  member  of  the  school  of  British 
landscape  painters.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  ad- 
dress, the  audience  adjourned  from  the  theatre  to 
the  anto-iooms  of  the  institution,  which  were 
adorned  with  ai-t  treasures. 

Birmingham  AND  iliDL-KNoCouNTiEsABCHiio- 
LOGiCAL  Society. — The  first  anniversary  meeting 
of  the  members  of  this  society’  was  held  on  Friday' 
13th,  in  the  Lecturc-hall  of  the  Midland  Institute, 
the  Rev.  J.  G.  Cmnming  in  the  chair.  The  report, 
which  detailed  the  proceedings  of  the  past  year, 
liaving  been  read  and  adopted,  Mr.  C.  H.  Brace- 
bridge  was  elected  president  for  the  ensuing  year. 
Professor  Chamberlayne  and  Mr.  G.  Jabet  were 
appointed  honorary  secretaries.  During  the  pro- 
ceedings it  was  suggested  that  tbe  next  excursion 
should  ho  to  Wroxeter,  to  inspect  the  Roman 
remains  lately  discovered  there. 


TENDERS. 

For  new  church,  Garden. street,  Westminster.  Mr. 


G.  E.  Street,  architect 

Messrs.  Lucas ^7,462  0 0 

Ketk  7.42.S  0 0 

Holland 7.397  n 0 

G.  Smith  7,317  0 0 

Trollope 7,293  0 0 

Bnwley  6,730  0 0 

Higps fi.fiOS  0 0 

Browne  and  Robinson  6,620  0 0 

Piper  6,49"  0 0 

Jackson  and  Shaw 5,898  0 0 

Myers 5,634  0 0 


For  rebuilding’  house,  No.  3f>,  King-street,  Covent- 
garden.  Mr.  Charier,  G.  Searlc,  architect ; — 


Holland  and  Ilannay j6'3,1D4  0 0 

Ryder 3, olio  0 0 

Macey 2,995  0 t) 

AxforclandCo 2,833  0 0 

Ennor 2,617  0 0 

Howard  (accepted; 2,S89  0 0 


For  erecting  a warehouse,  drying-stoves,  dwelling- 
hou.se,  &c.  at  M.i.  Goswell-street,  for  Mr.  W.  Reynolds. 
•Mr.  Thomas  J.  Hill,  architect  : — 


Sewell .^3,332  0 0 

Outhwaite 3,229  0 0 

Piper  and  Son 3,130  0 0 

Aiiley 3,096  0 0 

Browne  and  Robinson  3,Ci82  0 0 

Brass  2,993  0 0 

Ramsay 2,982  0 0 

Jay  2,961  0 0 

Laurence  and  Sons 2,942  0 0 

Watson 2,500  0 0 


For  farm-house  and  farm-buildings,  to  be  erected  at 
Eaton-green,  in  tlic  parish  of  Luton.  Mr.  William 
Watson,  architect: — 

Williams  'l.utou) ^4,000  0 0 

Dunham  4,110  0 u 

King  4.237  0 0 

Lane  4,750  0 0 

Orchard 4.969  0 0 


For  Andover  National  Schools.  Mr.  William  White, 
architect.  Quantities  supplied  hy  Mr.  Samuel  Field  1 — 

C.  Young  £2,250  0 0 

Futcher 2,300  0 0 

Hardy 2,237  0 0 

Guc 2,037  0 0 

Ball 2.045  0 0 

Spachman 1,962  0 0 


For  fimshing  five  houses  at  Wandsworth.  Mr.  Pad- 
more,  architect : — 


Morris ^1,476  0 

Hopper  and  Eascott  1,430  0 

Sykes  and  Co 1,290  0 

Daveys  1,289  0 

Joel  Parry 1,251  0 

Smith 1,223  0 

Coop  1,196  0 

Wint  1,143  0 

Love  and  Watts  1,132  0 

Branson 1,100  0 

G.  and  H.  Williams 995  0 

J.  G.  Stokes 893  0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


For  farm  buildings  and  cottages  about  to  be  erected  at 
Wakerley,  Northamptonshire,  on  the  estate  of  the  Most 
I Honourable  the  Marquis  df  Exeter,  K.G.  Mr.  Edward 
Browning,  architect,  Stamford : — 


VAa.M  BUILDINGS. 


Broadbent,  Leicester ^^1,987  0 0 

Lindley  and  Fern,  ditto 1,985  0 0 

Cave,  Oakham 1,719  15  0 

Jeffs  and  Roberts,  Stamford  ..  1.694  12  9i 

Richardson  and  Son,  ditto  ....  1,639  0 0 

Bradshaw, ditto  ],600  0 0 

Elliott,  Duddington  1,567  0 0 


COTTAGES. 

Richardson  and  Son,  Stamford  423  0 0 


Jeffs  and  Roberts,  ditto 418  0 0 

Bradshaw,  ditto 409  0 6 

Elliott,  Duddington 340  0 0 
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PI  E remark- 
able Archi- 
tectural Mu- 
seum, Collec- 
tions, and 
Library  left 
to  the  na- 
tion by  the 
late  Sir  John 
Soane  should 
be  made  of 
greater  ser- 
vice to  the 
nation  than 
it  has  yet 
been.  “ Pru- 
dently have 
you  consider- 
ed [says  Lan- 
dor]  how  to 
preserve  all 
valuable  au- 
thors ? The  cedar  doors  of  a royal  library  fly 
open  to  receive  them  : ay,  there  they  will  be 
safe, — and  untouched.’*  In  other  words,  there 
they  win  be  safe, — and  useless.  Nor,  it  would 
seem,  is  this  result  confined  to  Royal  Libraries. 
When  Sir  John  Soane  stipulated,  in  the  Act  of 
Parliament  obtained  for  settling  his  museum 
and  works  of  art  for  the  benefit  of  the  public, 
that  free  access  should  be  given  to  the  house 
on  two  days  in  every  week  throughout  the 
inonths^  of  April,  May,  and  Jmie,  and  at  such 
other  times  sis  the  trustees  should  direct,  and 
invested  30,000Z.  for  its  maintenance,  he  pro- 
bably did  not  think  that  the  trustees  would  add 
nothing  to  his  minimum  but  Tuesdays,  from 
the  first  in  February  to  the  last  in  August,  for 
the  accommodation  of  foreigners  and  some 
others,  “ to  whom  it  may  be  considered  proper 
that  such  favour  should  be  conceded.”  His 
desire  was  to  benefit  the  public  to  the  utmost ; 
and  imtil  architects  and  the  public  have  the 
utmost  possible  benefit  from  his  noble  endow- 
ment, his  desire  will  not  be  fulfilled.  Soane 
had  a full  appreciation  of  the  value  of  such 
collections,  and  saw  that  the  public  were  to  be 
benefited  in  many  ways  by  his  deed.  In  the 
“ Description  ” which  was  privately  printed,  he 
states  that  one  of  the  objects  he  had  in  view 
was  to  .show  partly  by  graphic  illustrations  the 
union  and  close  connection  between  Painting, 
Sculpture,  and  Architecture,  — Music  and 
Poetry  ; and  expresses  his  hopes  that  the  archi- 
tect will  become  sensible  from  examination, 
“ that  every  work  of  art  which  awakens  his 
ideas  stimulates  his  industry,  purifies  his  taste, 
or  gives  solidity  to  his  judgment,  is  to  him  a 
valuable  instructor.”  He  was  anxious  tliat 
visitors  should  examine  the  union  of  the  arts  he 
had  prepared  with  much  ingenuity,  that  they 
should  study  the  costly  books  he  had  pur- 
chased, and  turn  over  the  drawings  and  prints 
he  had  collected.  Can  the  trustees  and  the 
curator,  all  eminent  and  excellent  gentlemen, 
venture  to  say  that  this  is  being  done,  or,  under 
the  present  arrangements,  is  likely  to  be  done  ? 
No  ; the  Museum,  as  we  have  before  now  said, 
is  ^^sited  but  by  himdreds  instead  of  thou- 
sands,*— the  books  and  drawings  are  “ safe, — 
and  untouched,” — carefully  locked  up, — and 
useless.  Thei-e  is  alocked-up  air,  indeed,  about 
the  whole  house  ; visitors,  when  they  have 
obtained  a card  and  gained  admittance,  feel 
that  they  are  there  on  suflerance,  and  would 
no  more  think  of  asking  for  a case  or 
a drawer  to  be  opened,  than  they  would  in 
any  private  house  to  which  they  had  gained 
access,  by  the  courtesy  of  the  proprietoi*,  to 
glance  at  the  pictures.  How  many  of  our 

* In  1856,  1,412  persons  saw  it  j in  185",  1,676. 


readers,  for  example,  have  seen  the  volume  of 
original  designs  by  Sir  William  Chambers,  “pre- 
sented to  me,”  as  Soane  says,  “ by  my  great 
master  the  late  George  Dance,  R.A.  ? ” or  the 
fifty-three  volumes  of  original  designs  and  draw- 
ings by  the  late  Robert  Adam  ; or  the  book  of 
Soane’s  designs,  called,  “Some  Dreams  in  the 
Evening  of  Life,  and  Architectuml  Visions 
of  Early  Fancy ; ” or  the  magnificent  MS. 
Commentary  on  the  Epistle  of  St.  Paul,  illus- 
trated by  Giiiiio  Clovio,  who  died  in  1578  ? 

When  the  wonderful  finish  of  these  illumina- 
tions, by  the  way,  is  observed,  it  does  uot  seem 
strange  to  find  Vasari  saying  that  Clovio 
spent  nine  years  in  executing  twenty-six 
miniatures  in  a breviary  of  the  Virgin  (nosv  in 
the  Royal  Library  at  Naples)  for  the  Cardinal 
Alessandro  Famese.  Clovio  was  decidedly  the 
king  of  illuminators. 

There  are  many  rare  things  in  the  oddly  but 
cleverly-arranged  bouse,  “ up-stairs  and  down- 
stairs, and  in  my  lady’s  chamber  : ” many  in- 
genious studies,  some  of  Hogarth’s  best  pic- 
tures, the  best  Canaletti  in  England  ; Belzoni’s 
alabaster  sarcophagus,  and  a hundred  other 
things  of  price.  Every  one  knows  the  curious 
front  on  the  north  side  of  Lincoin’s-inn-ficlds, 
with  Mediaeval  corbels  and  terra-cotta  cane- 
pliorre,  copied  from  the  Temple  of  Pandrosus, 
at  Athens. 

Passing  through  the  cntiance-hall  and  recess, 
where  the  ceiling  of  the  former  is  connected 
with  the  walls  by  a small  cove,  and  is  enriched 
with  rosettes  in  plaster  after  the  antique,  and 
several  reliefs,  we  come  to  the  dining-room  and 
library — a room  of  some  40  feet  long  by  21  feet 
broad.  The  ceiling  of  this  room  is  decorated 
with  elaborate  moulding,  gilt  and  coloured.  In 
panels  arc  paintings  by  the  late  Henry  Howard, 
Pi.A.  for  which  it  is  said  about  2,000/.  were 
paid.  The  same  skill  applied  in  another  posi- 
tion would  have  produced  a better  result. 
These  paintings  by  Howard  represent  Pheebus 
in  his  car,  preceded  by  Aurora  and  the  Morn- 
ing Star,  led  on  by  the  Hours  : — 

" jocund  to  run 

His  longitude  through  Heaven’s  high  road.” 

In  the  oblong  compartment  near  the  door  are 
represented  the  Seasons  (which  were  anciently 
supposed  to  be  only  three)  diffusing  their 
various  productions,  and  in  the  corresponding 
compartment  Night  is  advancing  with  the 
Pleiades  in  his  train.  The  other  compartments 
, are  of  a similar  character.  The  w.alls  of  this 
room  are  painted  in  bright  Vermillion.  The 
soffits  of  the  arches  and  the  ornaments  are 
also  of  a bright  vennillion.  Mirrors  are  fitted 
here  and  there  with  a view  to  adding  to  the 
efl’ect,  and  deserve  study.  Here,  over  the 
chimney-pieces,  is  a portrait  of  Sir  John  Soane, 
by  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  painted  in  1829 
— almost  the  last  2>icture  painted  by  this 
artist.  There  are  also  bronzes,  fictile  vases,  a 
model  of  a monument  erected  over  the  fiimily 
vault  in  the  burial-ground  of  St.  Giles-in-the- 
fields,  in  St.  Pancras,  in  the  year  1815,  to  the 
memory  of  Sir  John  Soane’s  wife,  Elizabeth. 
In  this  tomb  the  remains  of  Sir  John  and  his 
eldest  son  were  also  buried. 

In  this  same  room  there  is  a fine  jiicture, 
by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  called  “ The  Snake 
in  the  Grass,”  formerly  the  property  of  the 
Manpiis  of  Thomond,  to  whom  it  was  be- 
queathed by  Sir  Joshua,  and  at  the  sale  of 
whose  effects  it  wa.s  purchased  by  Sir  John 
Soane,  for  510  guineas.  It  is  rather  diffi- 
cult to  pass  over  the  table  of  walnut-wood 
with  a slab  curiously  inlaid— the  China  jars — 
astronomical  clock — and  other  matters  here. 
But  in  an  architectural  point  of  view,  the  cliicf 
feature  in  this  a2)artment  is  a collection  of 
twenty  highly  finished  models  in  jilastcr  of 
Paris,  restorations  of  ancient  Greek  and  Roman 
buildings,  by  the  late  SI.  Fouquet,  of  Paris. 
These  are  really,  although  small,  exquisite 
works,  which  are  most  valuable,  not  only  to  ordi- 
nary visitors,  but  also  to  students  in  archi- 
tecture. The  architectural  drawings  by  Kent 
foi’  a new  Parliament-house  made  about  1740  ; 
drawings  by  J^ir ‘William  Chambers  for  Somor- 
set-place  ; the  aiiiiroiiriate  busts  on  the  top  of 
the  book-cases  ; and  some  of  the  furniture,  are 
well  Avorthy  of  examination. 

We  must  pass  riqhdly  through  the  little  Study, 
and  the  I)re3sing-room  aud  recess,  — in  the 


latter  of  wdiicli,  amongst  simihu-  vestiges  of  old 
London,  are  fragments  of  the  ancient  palace 
of  Westminster,  and  other  relics.  In  the 
corridor  are  various  pieces  of  ancient  sculp- 
ture, and  amongst  them  a very  beautiful  model 
of  a slcejiing  girl,  by  Thomas  Banks,  being  the 
original  study,  made  in  1793,  for  a monument 
to  Miss  Boothby,  daughter  of  Sir  Brooke 
Boothby,  in  the  church  of  Ashbourne,  in  Der- 
byshire ; besides  grotesque  heads  and  foliage, 
and  many  other  good  casts. 

In  the  Students’  Room,  in  addition  to 
numerous  antique  ornaments,  there  is  a large 
collection  of  models  in  wood  of  modem  build- 
ings, designed  by  Sir  John  Soane. 

The  Picture  Room  is  admirably  lighted 
from  the  to^i : the  ceiling  is  enriched  with 
jilaster  ornaments  in  compartments.  In  this 
room,  Avliich  is  only  12  feet  4 inches  in 
breadth,  and  19  feet  G inches  in  height,  are 
moveable  iilanes,  that  open  like  doors,  and 
give  room  for  as  many  pictures  as  could  be 
arranged  “in  a gallery  of  the  same  height 
45  feet  long  and  20  feet  broad.”  Amongst  the 
valuable  contents  of  this  apartment,  the  most 
noticeable  is,  “A  View  on  the  Great  Canal  at 
Venice,”  by  Canaletti,  which  is  of  marvellous 
poAver  and  brilliancy.  There  are  few  Avorks  by 
Canaletti  Avhich  can  be  compared  mth  this  fine 
picture  for  gloAv  of  sunlight  and  transparent 
de^ith  of  shadow.  It  gives  the  lie  to  much  of  the 
rubbish  attributed  to  the  artist.  The  four  pic- 
tures by  Hogarth  called  “The  Eutertainnieut,” 
“The  Canvassing  for  Votes,”  “The  Polling,” 
“ The  Cliairing  the  Members,”  Avhich  are  here 
placed,  may  be  ranked  amongst  the  choice 
treasures  of  English  art.  “ The  Entertainment,” 
in  particular,  is  Avorthy  of  notice  and  study.  In 
the  criticisms  on  the  works  of  this  great  artist, 
Avhile  iiraise  has  been  given  to  him  for  the 
originality  aud  mental  qualities  of  Ills  numerous 
Avorks,  his  manipulative  skill  has  been  too  much 
overlooked.  This  picture  is  a rare  example  of 
rich  and  harmonious  colouring  ; the  details  are 
admirably  finished  ; the  breadth  of  light  and 
shadow  and  skill  shoAvn  in  the  composition,  inde- 
pendently of  other  considerations,  entitle  this  pic- 
ture to  a distinguished  place  amongst  the  Avorks 
of  the  best  painters.  These  pictures,  executed 
between  the  years  1753  and  1758, aud  jnirchased 
of  Hogarth  b}’  David  Garrick,  under  rather 
peculiar  circumstances,  for  200?.  were  obtained 
by  Sir  John  Soane  at  the  sale  of  Mrs.  Garrick’s 
etfects  in  1823  for  1,050  guineas. 

Here  are  also  pictures  by  Callcott,  Jackson, 
HoAvard  and  Danby  ; and  fifteen  original  draw- 
ings in  Indian-iuk  by  Piranesi ; — these  are  views 
of  the  Temiiles  of  Pai^stum.  Seen  from  a little 
distance,  the  draAA-ings  have  the  effect  of  the 
most  elaborate  finish.  It  is  Avorth  Avhile  to  look 
closely  to  tlie  slight  means  by  Avluch  this  effect 
is  produced.  On  the  moveable  jilane  on  the 
south  side  are  numerous  di-aAvings  from  the  de- 
signs of  Sir  John  Soane.  Before  leaving  this 
apartment  Ave  must  glance  at  some  paintings 
by  Sir  F.  Bourgeois,  Sir  Janies  Thornhill, 
Fuseli,  Bird,  and  others  ; aud  may  suggest 
that  moveable  jilanes  such  as  are  here  used 
might  be  fixed  Avitli  adi'antage  in  many  apart- 
ments, particularly  in  some  Avbich  are  hung 
with  AA’ater-colour  draAvings,  Avhicli  are  liable 
to  lose  strength  Avhen  kept  continually  exposed 
to  the  light. 

Passing  doAvn  to  the  “ Monk’s  Parloir,” 
you  find  the  Avails  covered  Avith  fragments 
and  casts  in  jJaster  of  Ecclesiastical  and 
other  Middle-age  buildings,  and  here  there 
is  a good  specimen  of  ancient  Flemish  carA’ing 
in  ivory.  In  the  loAver  part  of  the  Museum 
the  most  noticeable  matters  ave — a bust  of  the 
first  Napoleon  ; a mask  of  Mary,  Queen  of 
Scots  ; a bust  of  General  Paoli ; bas-reliefs 
and  other  models  by  Flaxman  ; a bust  of 
J.  P.  Kemble,  by  Gibson  ; and  a bas-relief  by 
J.  Banks,  of  the  Angel  opening  the  Door  of 
St.  Peter’s  Prison. 

Amongst  the  casts  is  one  of  part  of  the 
monument  to  the  celebrated  Bernard  Gilpin,  in 
the  church  of  Houghton-le-Spring,  Durham,  of 
Avhich  piU'ish  he  Avas  rector,  and  aaLo  died  in 
1583.  It  displays  a tree  and  boar.  Gil^iin 
attained  a great  re^mtatiou  by  the  fearlessness 
Avith  Avhich  he  pursued  liis  ministry,  Avhether 
amongst  the  lawless  inhabitants  of  tlie  ruder 
parts  of  Northumberlaml,  or  in  face  of  the 
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threats  of  Queen  Mary.  Hiniself  a bachelor, 
and  with  ample  means,  his  hospitality  was 
unbounded : every  fortnight,  it  is  said,  forty 
bushels  of  com,  twenty  bushels  of  malt,  and  a 
whole  ox,  were  consumed  in  his  house,  besides 
profusions  of  many  other  kinds.  This  bit  of 
phister  hanging  against  the  wall  there,  does 
good  seiwice  in  preserving  the  memory  of  a 
brave  heart.  And  so  with  scores  of  the  busts, 
medals,  casts,  and  drawings  that  surroimd  us. 

In  the  Sepulchral  Chamber  is  the  himous 
sarcophagus  discovered  by  Belzoni,  in  1817,  in 
a royal  tomb  in  the  vaUey  of  Bebau  el  Malook, 
near  Gournou,  Thebes,  and  wliich  was  pur- 
chased by  Sir  John  Soane  of  Mr.  Salt,  in  the 
year  1824,  for  the  sum  of  2,000i.  The  models 
of  ancient  tombs  in  the  crypt,  which  can  be 
opened  to  allow  an  examination  to  be  made  of 
their  contents,  are  very  interesting.  Wliat  a 
boon  to  the  modem  world  the  tombs  of  the 
ancient  have  been ! Ctdculators  have  shown 
that  the  whole  surftice  of  the  globe  has  been 
dug  over  128  times  to  bury  its  dead  ; — that 
1,283  human  beings  have  been  bulled  in  each 
square  rod  of  it,  or  alxmt  five  persons  to  each 
scjuare  foot ! Affixed  to  the  wall  is  a marble 
tablet  to  the  memory  of  the  wife  of  Sir  John 
Soane  ; and  there  is  another  below  to  the 
memory  of  John  Soane,  juu.  who  died  iu  his 
37th  year.  On  the  south  side  is  a model  of 
a colossal  statue  of  Britannia,  230  feet  high, 
submitted  by  Sir  John,  then  Mr.  Soaue,  in  the 
year  1700,  to  the  committee  for  raising  a naval 
pillar  or  monument  on  Greeiiwich-hill. 

Passing  througli  seveml  apartments,  and  up 
the  staircase,  crowded  with  architectural  and 
other  casts,  we  come  to  the  South  Drawing- 
room, where,  on  a screen,  is  the  series  of  eight 
l^intings  by  Hogarth,  known  as  “ The  Rak^e’s 
Progress,”  — works  which  rivet  the  atten- 
tion. Few  can  pass  by  unmoved  that  terrible 
scene  in  a prison  of  the  olden  time.  Amongst 
the  drawings  is  one  by  Rubens,  of  a design 
for  an  emblematical  frame  for  the  royal  por- 
trait of  King  Charles  I. : with  some  by  Stotlianl, 
Clerisseau,  Paniiini,  and  busts  of  James  Wyatt, 
Thornton,  the  Marquis  of  Buckingham,  and 
others.  We  must  pass  over  the  models,  richly 
carved  ivory  tables  and  chairs,  which  are 
said  to  have  once  belonged  to  Tippoo  Saib 
(is  there  any  museum  wilhotit  something 
that  once  belonged  to  Tippoo  Saib  ?)  ; an- 
tique bronzes,  and  fine  gems.  In  the  North 
Drawing-room,  amongst  other  objects  is  a 
painting  by  J.  M.  W.  Turner,  of  Van  Tromp’s 
Barge  entering  the  Texel  in  164o.  An 
early  painting  by  Eastlake  ; others  by  IlOton, 
and  an  interesting  case  of  gems  : while  on  the 
table  lies  Sir  Christopher  Wren’s  watch ; his  rod 
and  walking-stick  are  below.  On  the  staircase  is 
a vei’y  fine  water-colour  drawing, — a view  in  the 
Vale  of  the  Chamouni,— by  Turner:  and  we 
might  further  mention,  Chantrey’s  model  of  a 
sleeping  child ; bas-reliefs,  by  Flaxmau ; a 
bust  of  George  Dance,  the  architect,  by  Rossi ; 
painted  glas.s  ; a sketch  of  a dog  by  Rubens  ; 
and  scores  of  other  items  ; but  we  have  already 
said  enough  for  those  who  do  not  know  tlie  col- 
lection, perhaps  too  much  for  those  who  do.  We 
would  see  it  made  more  useful  than  it  is,  and 
without  the  least  .spice  of  captiousness  or  ill- 
feeling,  we  ask  the  tmstees  and  curator  to 
inquire  at  once  if  the  time  has  not  arrived  for 
re-considering  the  arrangements,  and  letting 
the  public  more  fully  enjoy  its  own. 


THE  NEW  WESTMIXSTER-BRIDGE. 

Ix  the  two  months  elapsed  since  our  last 
account  was  published  of  the  works  of  the  new 
Westminstcr-bridge,*  great  progress  has  been 
made  with  the  snperstracture.  Nearly  the  whole 
of  the  cast-iron  work  of  the  three  arches  ne.xt  the 
Surrey  side,  of  the  southern  division  of  the  bridge 
to  be  first  opened,  is  fixed,  with  the  horizontal 
and  the  diagonal  cross-bracing  connecting  the 
ribs  together;  the  longitudinal  and  trausverse 
girders,  and  the  buckled  plates  to  carrj-  the  road- 
way over  these  portions,  are  also  far  advanced ; 
the  centre  arch,  and  the  fifth  arch,  are  com- 
menced ; and  in  some  cases  the  wrought  and 
riveted  ribs,  forming  the  crowns  of  the  arches. 
Lave  been  lowered  into  their  places.  If  the 
castings  of  the  western  portion  are  ready,  theie 
will  be  no  difficulty  in  opening  tbe  southern 

* Sec  page  213,  unte. 


division  of  the  bridge  at  the  end  of  the  present 
year.  The  Bill  to  empower  the  Government  to 
obtain  possession  of  those  houses  which  have 
to  be  removed  for  the  approaches,  was  read  a 
second  time  on,  tbe  15th  April,  but  was  not 
further  proceeded  with.  Doubtless,  every  exer- 
tion will  be  made  by  Lord  John  Manners  to 
get  a Bill  quickly  passed  when  the  new  Parlia- 
ment gets  to  work.  The  removal  of  the  houses 
ou  the  south  side  of  Bridge-street,  will  be  greatly 
advantageous  to  the  effect  of  the  Houses  of 
Parliament — though  whether  Sir  Charles  Barry’s 
proposed  range  of  buildings  connected  with  tbe 
Palace,  in  line  with  the  clock-tower,  or  some 
other  building  on  tbe  ground  at  present  part  of 
New  Palace-yard,  will  ultimately  form  a southern 
boundary  to  Bridge-street,  cannot  be  speculated 
upon.  The  316,000/.  estimated  expenditure  upon 
the  bridge  does  not  include  tbe  cost  of  the  ap- 
proaches. Of  the  316,000/.  there  still  remain  to 
be  voted  by  Parliament  96,000/.  On  the  other 
hand,  a considerable  proportion  of  tbe  West- 
minster Bridge  property  had  not  been  sold,  last 
April,  and  was  anticipated  to  realize  a large  sum. 

Our  last  notice  entered  so  much  into  particu- 
lars of  dimensions  and  construction,  that  we  need 
not  recapitulate,  further  than  by  reminding  our 
readers  that  each  arch  will  be  formed  of  fifteen 
ribs,  besides  tbe  ornamental  facing,  and  that 
six  of  these  ribs  in  each  arch,  belonging  to 
the  division  of  the  bridge  to  be  first  opened,  are 
now  in  progress ; that  each  of  the  ribs  is  formed 
of  six  castings,  including  the  skew-b.ack  castings, 
and  the  filling-in,  or  wrougbt-and-riveted  iron  seg- 
ment, the  latter  52  feet  9 inches  long,  out  of  the 
centre  arch  of  120  feet  span.  The  skew-back 
portion  is  bedded  level  on  a cradling  of  cast-iron, 
which  is  fixed  in  grooves  in  the  granite  ma.sonry 
of  the  pier,  as  well  as  by  bolts ; the  cradling  and 
the  skew-back  casting  further  being  locked  toge- 
ther by  dovetailing  and  iron  wedges.  Spandril 
castings,  separate,  or  part  in  casting  with  a 
segment,  carry  the  longitudinal  girders.  The 
diagonal  strutting  is  used  where  the  skew-hack 
castings  are,  or  over  the  piers;  and  strutting 
of  straight  girders  is  placed  between  the  remain- 
ing portion  of  the  ribs.  All  these  members,  in 
the  portion  of  the  work  which  we  have  described 
as  fixed,  are  now  permanently  bolted  together, 
unless  we  except  the  wrought-and-riveted  seg- 
ments, which  now  rest  on  wooden  wedges  at  the 
joint,  each  end. 

The  ribs  are  fixed  without  any  centering  or 
other  scaffolding  than  that  of  the  ordinary 
“traveller.”  From  this,  two  skew-back  castings 
are  first  let  down  to  their  bed  on  the  cradling : 
they  are  bolted  to  it  and  one  another;  upright 
castings  are  fixed  on  to  them  to  carry  the  longi- 
tudinal girders  of  the  roadway ; then  the  first 
segments  each  side  are  fixed  and  bolted,  and  the 
spandril  castings  are  placed  upon  them;  and  thus 
the  two  arches  springing  from  a pier  are  carried 
forward,  by  working  each  way  from  the  pier, 
until  the  third  casting  is  fixed  and  bolted,  and 
the  whole  made  ready  for  the  completion  of  the 
longitudinal  and  transverse  girders,  and  fixing  of 
the  buckled  plates,  and  the  filling-in  of  the 
wrought-and-riveted  iron  segment. 

We  cannot  suppose  that  Mr.  Page  will  lessen 
the  very  great  credit  which  is  due  to  him  for  the 
design  and  construction  of  this  bridge,  and  for  his 
having  shown,  as  we  have  believed,  the  way  to 
improvements  in  “ Metropolitan  Bridge-com- 
munications,” by  carrying  Into  eflect  wholly  the 
decorative  details  of  the  character  we  lately  spoke 
of.  Die  lamp-brackets  and  standard,  of  which  there 
is  a model  now  on  the  works,  at  least,  cannot  be 
intended  to  be  adopted.  We  are  not  surprised 
that  the  details  which  we  alluded  to,  have  been  tbe 
subject  of  some  correspondence  between  the  archi- 
tect of  the  Houses  of  Parliament  and  the  Govern- 
ment. Had  we  worse  opinion  than  we  have  of 
Mr.  Page’s  design,  decoratively  as  well  as  struc- 
turally, we  might  feel  more  indifferent  to  its  com- 
plete realization  through  points  of  detail. 

The  removal  of  the  cut-waters,  placed  some 
years  ago  for  the  then  intended  widening  of  the  old 
bridge,  is  a very  laborious  operation.  But,  so  much 
progress  has  been  made  with  the  piers  of  the  second 
or  northern  half  of  the  bridge,  that  we  do  not 
anticipate  there  will  be  a long  interval  ere  the  old 
bridge  will  be  removed, "and  a new  bridge  com- 
munication established  across  the  river  greatly 
exceeding  in  its  width  of  roadway  any  of  the 
present  bridges  over  the  Thames.  The  honourable 
member  who  took  the  general  subject  of  metropo- 
litan bridge-communications  in  hand  in  the  last 
Parliament,  gave  several  notices  of  motion  subse- 
quent to  the  cLate  of  our  article  on  that  subject.* 
* See  page  l65,  ante. 


The  dissolution,  however,  put  an  end  to  these 
efforts  j but  we  hope  the  subject  will  not  be  allowed 
to  rest  by  Sir  John  Shelley,  who  also  has  paid  atten- 
tion to  it,  or  some  other  member.  People,  generally, 
are  little  aware  of  the  evils  which  are  involved  in 
the  delay.  We  are  not  referring  to  such  facts  as 
that  very  nearly  20,500  vehicles  and  167,910 
passengers  have  to  get  over  London-bridge  iu  the 
twenty-four  hours. 


CELLAR  DWELLINGS  AND  THE 
METROPOLITAN  DISTRICT  SURVEYORS. 

The  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  have  called 
upon  the  district  surveyors,  acting  under  the 
Metropolitan  Building  Act,  to  report  all  cases  in 
which  rooms  or  cellars  in  the  metropolis  are 
ocenpied  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  103rd 
section  of  the  Metropolis  Local  Management  Act; 
and  they  point  out  that  the  statute  defines  the 
“ occupation  as  a dwelling  ” to  be  “ a room  or 
cellar  in  which  any  person  passes  the  night.”  The 
Act  does  it  in  rather  better  English,  but  that  we 
will  not  dwell  upon.  The  section  under  which 
this  direction  is  given  says  that  every  district 
surveyor  “ shall,  without  any  fee  or  reward,  re- 
port periodically,  and  otherwise  as  the  said  Metro- 
politan Board  may  order,  to  such  board  all  cases 
in  which  rooms  or  collars  are  occupied  contrary  to 
this  enactment  in  the  district  of  such  surveyor.” 
Iu  a statement  on  the  subject  made  by  the 
district  surveyors  in  1856,  the  district  surveyors 
showed  that  the  subject  forms  itself  into  two 
divisions: — 1st.  The  ascertaining  the  fact  of  the 
occupancy  ; and  2ndly,  the  ascertaining  the  struc- 
tural couditiou  of  the  room  or  cellar ; and  they 
justly  said ; — 

" With  regard  to  the  first  division,  they  submit  that 
the  ascertaining  the  fact  of  the  occupancy  belongs  pro- 
perly to  the  police  or  local  inspectors,  who  are  the  likely 
parlies,  by  reason  of  their  daily  and  nightly  protection  of 
localities  to  obtain  tlie  reasonable  grounds  which  are 
rendered  necessary  for  justifying  the  right  of  entry  to 
inspect  and  examine  the  room  or  cellar. 

A district  surveyor  may  incidentally  obtain  information 
of  such  occupancy,  but  in  the  poor  localities  the  occu- 
pancy would  only  be  between  a late  hour  in  the  evening 
and  an  early  hour  in  the  morning,  so  that  it  is  not  likely 
that  a district  surveyor  would,  in  the  ordinary  perform- 
ance of  his  duty,  obtain  such  information. 

If  a discovery  be  made  of  a supposed  infringement  (and 
it  may  be  obseiwed,  that  if  there  shall  be  no  occupancy  no 
survey  is  justifiable),  and  a district  surveyor  is  called  upon 
to  survey,  he  has  the  various  stnactural  points  to  investi- 
gate as  pointed  out  in  the  103rd  section  as  applicable  to 
the  particular  cases;— a duty  which,  of  itself,  will  be 
onerous,  and  which  the  Act  declares  he  shall  perform 
without  fee  or  reward. 

Tliey  submit  that,  if  they  were  to  go  about  seeking  for 
the  reasonable  grounds  of  belief,  they  would  be  prevented 
attending  efficiently  to  their  important  duties  under  the 
Building  Act. 

They  pointed  out,  supposing  the  duty  of  dis- 
covery really  belonged  to  the  district  surveyors, 
bow  hard  it  would  fall  upon  the  central  metro- 
politan districts  which  have  the  greater  portion  of 
under-ground  dwellings; — the  annual  receipts  of 
the  district  surveyors  of  these  localities  for  their 
ordinary  structural  duties  being  very  small. 

The  statement  made  by  the  district  3ur\'eyors 
led  to  the  postponement  of  a requirement  on  the 
part  of  the  Board  till  lately;  when,  feeling,  pro- 
bably, that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  they  should 
take  some  steps  on  the  subject,  the  Board  issued  the 
instructions  to  which  we  are  referring.  No  one 
will  suspect  us  of  a desire  to  aid  the  district  sur- 
veyors in  shirking  a duty  which  they  ought  to 
perform,  when  we  say  not  merely  that  they  ought 
not  to  be  called  u^ion  to  discover  what  rooms  impro- 
perly constructed  are  occupied,  but  that  it  is  not 
in  their  power  to  do  it.  To  report  whenever  a room 
not  in  accordance  with  the  Act  has  been  slept  in 
for  a night,  supposes  a continuons  inquiry,  which, 
of  course,  is  out  of  the  question,  consistently  with 
a due  discharge  of  their  duties  under  the  Building 
Act. 

If  they  are  called  on  to  report  whether  or  not 
certain  rooms,  in  which,  as  others  have  discovered^ 
persons  have  passed  the  night,  are  or  are  not  in 
accordance  with  the  Act,  this  they  can  of  course 
do,  and  must  do,  though  this  will  be  a hardship, 
no  fee  being  allowed  for  the  service.  But  it  can- 
not be  intended  that  they  should  become  police- 
men, and  devote  their  time  to  discovering  whether 
or  not  a room  has  been  slept  in.  They  can  examine 
a room  which  has  been  slept  in,  and  report  if  it  be 
not  in  accordance  with  the  Act,  but  they  cannot 
possibly  report  how  many  rooms  have  been  slept 
in.  The  104th  section  seems  to  show  that  the 
Act  contemplated  only  the  structural  inquiry  on 
their  part.  It  says, — “For  the  purpose  of  en- 
forcing the  enactment  lastly  hereinbefore  con- 
tained, it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  such  district 
surveyor,  or  for  any  other  person,  having  reason- 
able grounds  for  believing  that  any  room  or  ci.'llar 
is  occupied  contrary  to  such  enactment,  to  demand 
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admission  to  inspect  the  same  at  any  time  bctw'^een 
nine  o’clock  in  the  morning  and  six  o’clock  in 
the  evening,”  See.; — certainly  not  the  hours  when 
it  conld  be  discovered  that  the  room  was  slept  in, 
though  quite  fitting  for  the  inquiry  whether  or 
not  the  room  was  structurally  in  accordance  with 
the  Act. 

We  have  adopted  the  definition  quoted  by  the 
Board;  but  the  first  part  of  the  103rd  section, 
showing  what  underground  rooms  may  be  used, 
refers  to  rooms  “ occupied  separately  as  a dwell- 
ing;” aud  it  is  a question  how  magistrates  will 
view  this  as  qualifying  the  definition  to  which  we 
have  referred.  We  feel  most  strongly  that  the 
requirements  of  the  Act  respecting  underground 
rooms  should  be  carried  out ; and  we  would  sug- 
gest to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  that 
they  should  ai'range  for  the  sanitary  inspectors  of 
the  various  Local  Boards  to  make  the  necessary 
inquiries  and  examinations  as  to  their  occupancy, 
and  refer  such  as  are  found  to  he  occupied  to  the 
respective  ilistrict  surveyors,  to  report  whetlier  or 
not  these  rooms  possess  the  requisites  pointed  out 
in  the  Act. 

Briefly,  the  district  surveyors  cannot  refuse, 
great  as  the  hardship  may  be,  to  report  “all  cases 
in  which  rooms  or  cellars,  occupied,  are  contrary 
to  this  enactment ; ” but  it  is  not  in  their  power 
to  rejjort  “ all  cases  in  which  rooms  or  cellar’s  are 
occupied  contrary  to  this  enactment.” 


THE  METROPOLITAJf  MAIN-DRAINAGE. 

ACCOUNT  OF  THE  WORKS  TO  BE  UNDERTAKEN  IN 

CONSTRUCTION  OP  THE  SOUTHERN  HIGH-LEVEL 

SEWER. 

In  the  words  of  Horace  Walpole,  “The  summer 
has  set  In  with  its  usual  severity.”  In  the  pre- 
cious weeks  sacrificed  by  the  wisdom  of  our  rulers, 
the  atmosphere  on  Thames’  side  was  not  un- 
favourable to  legislation.  Contemporaneously 
with  the  opening  of  Parliament,  the  temperature 
rises ; and  therewith — and  this  time,  considerable 
rain-fall  notwithstanding  — comes  the  familiar 
odour  of  the  river.  If  the  noisome  stench 
continue  as  it  has  been  during  the  last  few  days, 
the  new  Parliament  will  separate  early;  little 
having  been  done  to  remedy  the  national  incon- 
venience which  has  accrued,  or  to  arrest  the  sad 
course  of  events  abroad ; by  some  deemed  to  have 
been  not  uninfluenced  by  the  dissolution. 

Since  the  pestiferous  state  of  the  Thames  has 
now,  annual  recurrence;  people  more  closely 
tied  than  our  legislators  to  London,  will  be 
inclined  to  watch  every  step  towards  accom- 
plishment of  the  great  scheme  of  Metropolitan 
Main-drainage,  and  will  devoutly  hope  with  us, 
that  any  apprehensions  such  as  we  have  expressed, 
touching  the  substitution  of  one  evil  for  another, 

I may  be  proved  to  have  been  without  foundation. 

' Not  only  London,  however,  but  the  whole  country 
should  be  interested  in  the  practical  details  of  the 
costly  experiment  that  has  been  commenced.  We 
therefore  from  time  to  time  lay  before  our  readers 
as  matter  of  interest  to  them,  particulars  regard- 
. ing  plan  aud  construction,  which  we  can  derive 
from  minute  inspection  of  the  drawings  and  speci- 
; fications  for  the  several  divisions  of  the  sewerage, 

I or  from  examination  of  the  works  themselves. 

: The  structural  provisoes  and  the  forms  of  the 
contracts  are  the  result  of  experience,  and,  we 
believe,  that  forethought  as  regards  everything 
; conducive  to  proximate  success  and  future  dura- 
bility,  which  should  attach  to  what  is  intended 
I to  last  fur  many  years;  and  such  details  cannot 
> but  be  ^•aluable  as  precedents,  or  suggestively,  for 
1 many  works  besides  those  of  sewer-construction. 

With  these  ideas,  we  published  in  our  last 

• volume*  an  account  of  the  works  then  to  be 
I Tindevtaken,  and  since  commenced,  in  construction 

of  the  Northern  High-level  Sewer;  intended  to 
, discharge  for  a short  period  into  the  Lea,  and 

• eventually  to  be  continued,  with  the  Middle-level 
' Sewer,  across  the  branches  of  the  stream,  to  a 
I point  where  the  Main-outfall  Sewer  would  com- 
: mence,  and  where  the  pumping  station,  in  connec- 
i tiou  with  the  Low-level  Sewer  would  be  situated. 

To  what  is  in  course  of  execution,  we  shall  no 
I doubt  have  to  revert.  Meanwhile  we  may  refer 
1 our  readers  to  the  particulars  of  the  works  for 
1 the  temporary  outfall,  aud  permanent  outlet  for 
. storm-waters  at  the  same  point,  as  applicable  in 
1 great  measure  to  a similar  site,  and  a portion  of 
: the  southern  system  of  sewerage;  that  is  to  sav. 
t at  Deptford  Creek. 

lu  oui  first  uumber  of  this  year"}"  we  gave  an 
: account,  to  which  reference  also  should  be  made, 
r of  the  whole  scheme  of  Metropolitan  Main-drain- 


ago,  on  both  side.s  of  the  river.  In  our  last 
number  appeared  the  amounts  of  tenders  Avhich 
had  been  receiv'ed  for  the  “High-level  Sewer” 
ou  the  south  side ; and  we  now  proceed  to  supply 
the  detailed  particulars  of  the  work  tendered  for, 
which  seem  to  be  interesting.  When  we  say  that, 
whilst  the  contract  and  specification  fill  forty-five 
printed  pages,  the  drawings  now  before  us,  though 
called  twenty  hi  number,  are  made  to  cover 
fifty-nine  large  sheets,  it  may  be  supposed  that 
particulars  are  not  collected  without  some  labour. 

It  may  be  well  here,  in  order  to  prevent  miscon- 
ception, to  repeat  what  was  explained  in  the 
former  article,  that,  whilst  on  the  north  side,  up 
to  tlie  Lea,  the  main  sewers  are  called  three  in 


with  greater  inclination,  after  diverging  south- 
westerly, passes  along  the  Cemetery-road,  through 
Nunhead-green,  along  Nunhead-kme,  and  by  Rye- 
crescent,  Beckham  Rye,  along  East  Dulwich,  and 
through  private  property  -near  Goose-green  to 
Lordship-lane;  southward  along  this  lane  for  a 
short  distance,  aiid  thence  south-westerly  again 
tlirough  private  property  to  Dulwich ; thence 
southward  through  Dulwich  aud  along  Back-lane; 
lastly  turning  west,  and  terminating  at  the  Effra 
Sewer  and  Norwood  branch.  The  length  from  the 
Broadway,  Deptford,  will  be  4 miles  1,090  feet. 

As  regards  the  details  of  the  work, — at  the 
outlet  at  Deptford  Creek,  first  there  will  bo  con- 
structed on  the  bed  of  the  Creek,  a wide  channel 


number,  — High-level,  Mkldle-levol,  and  Lon--  ! or  pavement,  e.vtending  about  -15  feet  outwards. 


level ; and  ou  the  south  side,  up  to  Deptford 
Creek,  two  in  number, — High-level  ai\d  Low- 
level,  there  arc  marked  on  the  plan  several 
other  lines  — either  branches  of  considerable 
extent,  or  really  main  sewers  additional  to  those 
named.  One  of  these  was  described  in  the 
account  of  the  High-level  Sewer  on  the  north 
side;  and  thus  on  the  south  side,  there  is  a Ber- 
mondsey Brandi  shown  on  the  map  as  joining  the 


vvitli  granite  cubes,  on  a concrete  foumhition 
5 feet  in  depth.  In  this  concrete,  will  be  encased 
four  lines  of  iron  piping,  3 feet  3 inches  in 
diameter,  in  continuation  of  lines  which  pass  from 
the  penstock-charaber,  to  a total  length  of  95  feet 
from  that  point.  In  the  upper  part  of  tlieir 
course,  comprised  in  the  quadrant  sweep,  the  ii-on 
piping  is  placed— two  lines  under  each  channel 
of  the  double  brick-constructed  sewer;  that  is  to 


Low-level  Sewer  in  High-street,  Deptford.  In ' say,  the  outfall  of  the  latter  is  not  continued  in 
our  general  account  wc  mentioned  another  the  bed  of  the  creek,  but  ends  with  a river-wall. 


branch,”  so  called,  of  the  H'gh-level  Sewer,  for 
the  sewage  of  Dulwich,  and  which  was  then  to 
join  the  main  High-level  Sewer  at  Beckham. 
Tlie  intention  now  is  to  substitute  a line  from 
Dulwich,  called  the  Efira  Branch,  in  a north- 
westerly direction,  to  a point  much  nearer  to 
Deptford  on  the  plan,  from  which  point  the  two 
channels  are  continued  side  by  side  ou  plan,  but 
at  very  different  inclinations,  to  the  Broadway, 
whence  they  continue  to  Deptford  Creek,  still  in 
separate  channels,  but  in  all  other  respects  as  one 
work  of  construction.  The  Main  Low-level  Sewer 
and  Main  High-level  Sewer  will  he  In  no  case 
very  far  distant  from  one  another ; since  the 
former  will  pass  through  Deptford,  along  a portion 
of  the  Old  Kent-road,  and  south  of  "Walworth  aud 
Kennington  to  Battersea;  and  the  latter  will  pass 
through  Deptford,  as  mentioned,  aud  New-cross, 
Hatcham,  Beckham,  Camberwell,  and  Stockwell, 
to  Ciapham. 

The  main  line  High-level,  and  so  called  Effra 
Branch,  with  w’orks  which  are  immediately  under 
consideration,  together  amount  to  about  9 miles 
2,940  feet  in  length,  exclusive  of  iron  piping,  as 
well  as  of  all  works  in  junction  of  sewers, — 810 
feet  in  Church-street  and  the  Broadway,  Dept- 
ford, being  the  double  line  of  tbe  nature  before 
referred  to.  Deptford  Creek,  in  the  upper  part 
of  its  course,  is  divided  by  an  osier-bed  into  two 
arms,  tending  westerly : the  southern  one  is 
joined  by  the  Ravenshourne.  Intermediate,  at 
the  extreme  west,  is  Kingsford’s  flour-mill.  At 
the  extremity  of  the  northern  arm  of  the  creek, 
that  is,  between  the  mill  and  buildings,  one  of 
which  is  the  theatre,  is  a wharf  in  Church-street. 
At  this  spot  will  be  the  outfall,  at  least  tem- 
porarily, of  the  High-level  and  “Effra  Branch” 
sewers,  and  a storm-overflow  in  future.  Traced 
upwards,  the  double  sewer  takes  a quadrant 
sweep,  and  passes  south-westerly  along  and 
under  Church-street;  thence  westerly  by  the 
Broadway  to  a point  opposite  Clarence-place,  re- 
ceiving the  Ravensbourne  and  Sydenham  sewage  in 


at  Church-street,  between  tbe  angle  of  the  mill 
and  that  of  the  theatre.  The  area  to  be  paved, 
between  the  buildings,  forms  a kind  of  giilph  at 
tbe  head  of  the  Creek ; and,  across  what  may 
be  called  the  neck,  a coffer-dam  is  to  be  con- 
structed, part  of  which,  in  front  of  and  below  the 
level  of  the  paved  channel,  is  to  be  left,  to  become 
a portion  of  a permanent  dam  to  secure  the  paved 
chauneL  Towards  this  object,  a row  of  walings, 
12  inches  hy  6 inches,  is  to  be  bolted  to  the  piles 
below  tbe  level  of  the  pitching,  and  left  in  with 
the  permanent  dam,  when  the  upper  portions  to 
be  removed,  of  tbe  piles,  liave  been  sawn  off — after 
the  work,  up  to  the  penstocks,  has  been  completed. 
The  construction  of  the  dam  has  been  carefully 
considered  and  specified.  The  retaining-wall  to 
Church-street,  through  which  the  brick-con- 
structed channels  will  discharge,  a length  of 
52  feet,  and  19  feet  3 inches  in  height,  with 
footings,  will  vary  in  thickness  from  3 feet 
9 inches  to  1 foot  6 inches,  and  will  be  built  of 
picked  stocks  in  Portland  cement,  and  will  have 
counterforts,  and  on  the  face  a batter  of  1 in  8. 
There  will  he  a flight  of  steps  to  the  bed  of  the 
creek.  At  the  other  end  of  the  quadrant  sweep 
are  the  chambers  for  tide-flaps  and  pen-stocks. 
Thence  the  double  line  continues  in  Church-street, 
a street  varying  in  width  from  20  to  30  feet. 
Each  channel  being  10  feet  6 inches  in  width,  and 
the  houses  being  in  many  cases  without  cellars, 
there  will  be  very  considerable  work  in  underpin- 
ning, and  sometimes  entire  reconstruction  of 
houses.  The  line  of  the  crown  of  the  sewer  will 
he  in  great  part  of  the  distance,  somewhat  above 
the  present  street-level ; so  that  the  roadway  will 
be  altered,  and  some  of  the  ground-floors  will  fiiU 
rather  below  the  footway. 

Of  the  chambers  above  named,  that  which  is 
nearest  to  the  outfall,  is  on  plan  2G  feet  3 inches 
by  9 feet,  and  has  a counter-weight  chamber  and 
a side  entrance  at  one  end,  or  side.  It  intersects 
the  course  of  both  sewers;  its  space  being  pro- 
vided for  tbe  working  of  the  tide-flaps,  and 


the  coiirse.  Opposite  Clarence-place  the  main  line  perhaps  in  a slight  measure,  for  relief  of  one 
and  the  Effra  Branch  continue  parallel  on  the  plan  emissary  by  the  other.  The  floor  of  the  chamber 
for  about  a mile,  to  the  cart-road  which  is  not  far  j is  to  be  of  Yorkshire  landings,  closely  set,  in 
from  the  boundary  of  the  parishes  of  St.  Paul,  j cement,  with  rubbed  joints,  and  laid  on  the  cou- 
Deptford,  and  St.  Giles,  Camberwell.  There  the  j crete  in  which  are  imbedded  tbe  iron  pipes, 
lines  separate.  Tracing  the  main  line  from  the  | Quoins  and  cutwaters  are  to  be  of  Braraley  Fall 
Broadway,  it  passes  by  way  of  the  New  Cross-road,  [ stone.  Tbe  ceiling  of  the  chamber  will  be  formed 
under  the  North  Kent  railway,  to  a point  a little  [ of  landings  carried  on  iron  girders,  close  under  the 
to  the  east  of  the  New'-cross  railway  station;  j street  pavement.  The  flaps  will  be  constructed  of 
thence  through  private  ground  (crossing  the  ' iron,  in  two  pairs,  namely,  an  upper  and  a lower 
railway  to  the  south  of  the  station),  but  I flap,  to  each  of  the  two  collateral  culverts,  to  be 
nearly  in  the  same  direction,  to  cross  the  Ceme-  j suspended  one  above  the  other  against  con-espoud- 
tery-road;  past  tbe  north  side  of  St.  Mary’s  Church, ' ing  cast-iron  frames,  or  face-plates,  bedded  in  and 
St.  Mary’s-road,  through  private  h\nd  to  Ilye-lane ;[  secured  to  the  sewer.  Each  upper  flap  will  be 
along  Hauover-street  and  Hanover-road ; through  ^ segmental  in  shape,  2 feet  9 inches  by  9 feet 
private  land  betw’een  Sydeuham-road  and  Camber- 1 3 inches,  extreme  measurement;  aud  the  lower 
well-greeu,  across  Camherwell-grove,  along  De  flap  will  he  of  the  form  and  dimensions  re- 
Crespigny-park,  through  private  land  and  houses  ' quired  to  close  the  remaining  area  of  the  end 
between  Denmark-hill  and  Holland-road,  crossing  of  the  sewer,  which  is  in  all  10  feet  G inches 


Cold  Harbour-lane,  Denmark-street,Lilford-strect, 
and  Lilford-road,  along  part  of  Holland-road, 
Loughborough-road,  crossing  the  Brixton-road  at 
the  “ White  Horse”  public-house,  along  Robert- 
street.  Bark-street,  and  part  of  Love-lane,  by 
Stockwcll-green,  Stockwell  private  road,  the 
Clapham-road,  and  High-street,  to  the  “Plough” 
public-house,  Ciapham.  The  total  length  from  the 
outlet,  Deptford  Creek,  will  be  5 miles,  1,850  feet, 
exclusive  of  the  short  projection  for  iron  piping. 
The  Effra  sewer  passing,  as  explained,  parallel 
with  the  other  for  a distance  of  about  a mile,  but 


from  the  crown  of  the  arch  to  the  invert. 
The  lower  flaps,  or  the  lower  and  upper  together, 
will  be  brought  into  use  as  required  fi’om  the 
circumstances  of  the  tide.  The  lower  flaps  are 
intended  to  be  worked  as  penstocks  from  the  street, 
“ for  which  purpose  they  are  each  to  be  provided 
with  four  wedge  blocks,  two  on  either  side;”  and 
“tbeyavetobe  closedby  means  of  wrought-ironrods, 
one  on  either  side,  moving  vertically  in  wrought- 
iron  girders,  or  bridle  pieces  bolted  to  the  frame, 
and  to  the  masonry  of  the  sewer,  and  to  be  fur- 
nished with  strong-wedged  hooks,  which  are  to 
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pass  over  the  wedged  blocks  cast  on  the  flaps,  and 
bring  the  planed  faces  of  the  flaps  and  frames  into 
close  contact,”  The  upper  end  of  each  rod  being 
provided  with  a rack,  in  gear  with  a 4-inch 
pinion  at  each  end  of  a horizontal  spindle  or 
shaft,  and  the  latter  carrying  midway  a mitre- 
wheel  gearing,  with  a similar  wheel  on  a vertical 
spindle,— the  whole  may  be  worked  from  above- 
ground by  a key  and  lever  similar  to  those  used 
bv  turncocks.  A counterweight  is  to  be  con- 
nected by  a chain  to  the  flap,  and  the  pulley  or 
chain-wheel  next  the  countcrweigVit  is  to  be  so 
contrived,  that  the  strain  can  be  “ taken  off  the 
flap  on  to  the  chain-wheel  or  pulley,” — whereby  the 
weight  of  the  flap  could  assist  in  keeping  it  closed. 
Of  course,  the  arrangement  (which  we  have  fur- 
ther to  describe)  involves  at  least  temporarily,  all 
the  evils  of  tide-locked  sewage,  and  concentrated 
at  Deptford  instead  of  distributed  at  various 
points.  We  arc,  however,  informed  that  the  out- 
fall sewer  to  Crossness  Point  in  Halfway  Reach,  is 
likely  to  be  decided  upon  this  v’cek,  when  the 
engineer  will  proceed  with  the  drawings,  so  that 
at  an  early  date,  the  Church-street  double  sewer, 
and  the  outfall  into  the  Creek,  will  be  required 
for  storm-waters  only.  It  will  not  be  forgotten, 
however,  that  as  explained  in  our  former  article, 
storage  and  pumping  are  required  at  Crossness 
Point,  that  is  to  say,  for  the  whole  sewage  and 
ordinary  rainfall  of  the  southern  side  of  the  river. 

At  a distance  of  10  feet  from  the  chamber  and 
side-flaps  last  described  (still  tracing  the  course 
up-stream),  there  will  be  another  arrangement 
fur  pen-stocks  to  the  iron  pipes,  which  terminate 
at  that  point, — the  invert  of  each  sewer,  close  to 
the  position  of  the  pen-stocks,  and  on  the  up- 
stream side  of  them,  being  formed  as  irongratiug, 
through  which  the  water  will  descend  and  pass  by 
tbe  iron  pipes,  instead  of  the  brick-constructed 
sewer,  when  the  penstocks  are  raised,  as  they 
may  be  at  the  time  of  low-water  in  the  river. 
The  pen-stocks  close  tbe  pipes — the  tide-flaps 
close  the  upper  sewers.  Each  penstock  is  to  form  a 
closure  to  two  of  tbe  cast-iron  pipes,  and  is  to  be 
worked  from  the  street,  similarly  to  the  lifting- 
flaps  described.  The  dip  or  bay  from  tbe  invert 
gratings  of  tbe  double  sewers,  to  tbe  pipes,  is  to 
be  formed  chiefly  in  granite. 

The  double  line  of  sewer  in  Church-street  and 
the  Broadway,  or  to  the  810  feet  from  the  Creek, 
is  to  be  formed  each  sewer  10  feet  G inches  in  width, 
and  10  feet  G inches  in  height  from  invert  to  crown 
of  arch,  as  may  have  been  already  understood. 
The  inverts  and  crowns  will  be  18  inches  in  thick- 
ness; the  partition  wall  will  be  chiefly  18  inches 
thick,  and  the  outer  walls  1 foot  10^  inches,  in  the 
thinnest  parts  above  the  footings ; added  to  which, 
however,  there  will  be  numerous  counterforts  of 
bru'kwork,  and  filling-in  of  concrete  to  the  inter- 
mediate spaces.  The  hrick-work  is  to  he  all  in 
Portland  cement,  hoop-iron  being  laid  in  every 
fifth  course — four  widths  to  18-inch  work.  The 
inner  rings  of  the  inverts  arc  to  be  of  Staffordshire 
blue  bricks,  or  glazed  stone-ware  blocks.  Concrete 
is  to  be  filled  in  over  the  spandrils  and  under  the 
'.inverts. 

The  existing  Ravenshourne  and  Sydenham 
sewer,  for  the  length  of  about  500  feet,  will  have 
to  be  broken  up;  aud  at  the  Broadway  it  will  be 
connected  with  the  new  sewer.  Church-street 


the  inclosure  of  the  walls ; and  on  the  highest  part 
of  the  ground  stands  above  ground  a massive  piece 
of  wall,  with  its  long  thin  bonding-courses  of  red 
tiles  or  bricks,  which  we  recognize  at  onceas  Roman. 
This  wall  has  been  tbe  starting  point  in  the  present 
attempt  to  lay  bare  the  town,  determined  on  at 
the  general  annual  meeting  of  the  Shropshire  and 
North  Wales  Natural  History  and  Antiquarian 
Society,  held  at  Shrewsbury,  on  tbe  11th  of  No- 
vember, 1858.  The  e.xcavationswere  commenced 
on  the  3rd  of  February  of  tbe  present  year. 

To  follow  Mr.  Wright’s  statement  as  nearly  as 
may  be,  Wroxeter  presents  the  site  of  an  ancient 
city  under  circumstances  unusually  favourable  to 
the  researches  of  the  antiquary.  Little  has  been  dis- 
turbed by  modern  buildings,  while  the  position  and 
nature  of  the  ground  have  rendered  it  unnecessary 
to  have  recourse  to  the  process  of  deep  draining, 
which  would  have  broken  up  the  ruins  below.  The 
building  which  has  been  opened  up  forms  a paral 
lelogram,  divided  in  its  length  by  two  walls  into 
three  conyiartments,  of  which  the  middle  one  is 
exactly  226  feet  long  by  30  feet  wide,  aud  has 
been  paved  with  small  red  bricks  3 inches  long  by 
1 wide,  set  herring-bone  fashion.  Of  the  two  long 
passages  or  aisles  to  the  north  and  south  of  this 
inner  parallelogram,  the  one  to  the  south  was  uni- 
formly about  14  feet  wide,  and  that  to  tbe  north 
was  13  feet  9 inches  wide  at  the  western,  and 
16  feet  at  the  eastern  end.  Neither  appears  to 
have  been  uniformly  paved : a fine  tesselated  pave- 
ment was  found  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  one  to 
the  north,  and  a fragment  of  similar  mosaic  was 
met  with  about  half  way  along  the  other.  The 
two  wallswhich  separated  the  sides  from  the  central 
area  are  each  -4  feet  thick.  Several  fragments  of 
large  columns  and  plinths  of  stone,  and  one  capital, 
which  lay  in  a reversed  position  by  the  side  of  the 
old  wall,  show  that  this  building,  whatever  may 
have  been  its  purpose,  was  not  devoid  of  architec- 
tural ornamentation.  Close  to  this  building  they 
fell  in  with  the  semicircular  end  of  a room  ndth  a 
hypocaust.  This  proved,  when  it  was  cleared,  to 
have  been  a handsome  room,  37  feet  long,  including 
tbe  semicircular  end,  and  35  feet  in  breadth.  The 
floor  had  disappeared,  with  the  exception  of  a mass 
of  tbe  concrete  of  which  it  %vas  formed,  and  which 
remains  in  the  north-eastern  comer.  It  was  sup- 
ported hy  above  120  pillars,  formed  of  the  flat 
square  Roman  tiles,  just  3 feet  high,  and  in  a very 
perfect  condition  when  first  uncovered.  A passage 
through  the  eastern  wall  of  this  hypocaust  led  into 
another  hypocaust,  the  entrance  to  which  was  by 
an  archway  turned  with  Roman  tiles.  This  en- 
trance was  approached  on  the  outside  by  a stair- 
case of  three  steps,  each  formed  of  a single  stoue, 
the  workmanship  of  which  is  extremely  sharp  and 
fresh.  To  the  east  of  this  staircase  was  found  a 
small  room,  8 feet  square,  with  a herring-bone 
pavement,  like  that  in  the  great  area  to  the 
north.  Eastward  runs  a passage  between  two 
walls,  in  which  is  a square  pit,  occupying  the 
whole  breadth  of  it,  and  across  the  bottom  of  which 
runs  a well-made  drain,  in  a direction  at  right 
angle-s  to  the  old  wall.  The  floor  of  this  drain  is 
for°ned  of  the  well-known  large  Roman  roof  tiles, 
the  flanged  edges  turned  upwards.  To  the  south- 
ward of  this  passage  the  excavators  have  just 
entered  upon  another  hypocaust,  which  is  not  yet 
opened. 

The  walls  of  the  houses  were  covered  with 


buildings ; and  there  were  also  large  quantities  of 
lead,  an  unusual  circumstance  in  Roman  sites,  but 
probably  to  be  explained  by  tbe  proximity  of  Uri- 
conium  to  the  extensive  lead  mines  on  the  Welsh 
borders.  Many  human  bones  were  found ; and 
when  the  smallest  of  the  hypocausts  was  cleared, 
three  skeletons  were  found  in  it,  one  of  which 
appeared  to  have  been  seated  or  crouching  in  a 
comer,  and  the  other  two  lying  extended  by  the 
side  of  the  wall.  It  appeared  from  tbe  skull  and 
jaw  of  tbe  skeleton  in  the  comer  that  it  had 
belonged  to  a very  old  man  ; while  at  least  one  of 
the  other  two,  if  not  both,  seemed,  from  similar 
evidence,  to  have  been  females.  At  a very  short 
distance  from  the  skeleton  of  the  old  man  lay,  in 
a little  heap,  a hundred  and  thirty-two  small 
copper  coins,  most  of  them  of  the  dlflerent  types 
of  tbe  emperoi-s  of  the  Constantine  family,  and 
among  them  small  iron  nails  and  remains  of 
decayed  wood,  which  showed  that  they  must  have 
been  inclosed  in  a small  wooden  coffer.  We  may 
thus  conclude  that  these  three  iudividuals,  in  the 
midst  of  the  massacre  of  tbe  inhabitants  of  Uri- 
conium,  had  sought  concealment  hy  creeping  into 
the  hypocaust,  a place  where  they  were  not  likely 
to  be  followed,  and  there  the  old  man  had  tried  to 
secure  the  money  which  was  within  his  reach. 
Perhaps  they  had  been  suffocated  in  their  place  of 
refuge,  or  the  burning  buildings  may  have  fallen 
in  and  blocked  up  their  passage  out.  It  places  in 
a lively  manner  before  our  imagination  the  suft'er- 
iiigs  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  doomed,  city  when 
it  fell  before  the  barbarians ; and  it  is  the  first 
instance  which  has  occurred  in  which  we  have  the 
opportunity  of  ascertaining  what  were  the  coins 
which  a man  carried  about  him  as  tbe  current 
money  in  this  island  at  this  obscure  period  of 
history. 

The  surface  of  the  painted  plaster  of  the  face  of 
one  of  tbe  walls  was,  when  first  discovered,  covered 
with  a straggling  inscription,  traced  into  the 
mortar  with  some  sharp-pointed  instrument,  like 
similar  inscriptions  found  on  the  walls  of  houses 
at  Pompeii;  but,  unfortunately,  before  this  in- 
scription could  be  properly  examined,  some 
meddling  people  broke  away  part  of  it  in  trj’ing 
the  strength  of  tbe  mortar;  and  tbe  tenant 
having  immediately  afterwards,  in  a fit  of  opposi- 
tion to  the  excavations,  shut  up  the  place  against 
the  excavation  committee,  the  weather,  and  other 
causes,  have  so  much  deteriorated  the  rest,  that  it 
is  not  now  possible  to  ascertain  its  original 
character. 

The  chairman,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  com- 
munication, urged  the  importance  of  prosecuting 
vigorously  these  investigations  in  a district  so 
evidently  a most  important  portion  of  Roman 
England.  He  pointed  out  some  of  the  refinements 
and  excellencies  to  be  observed  in  the  works  of  the 
Romans  found  in  England,  and  condemned  the 
little  aid  given  by  our  rulers,  as  rulers,  in  any  un- 
dertakings of  the  sort  now  on  hand  in  Shrews- 
bury. He  mentioned  that  by  royal  order  of  the 
Gth  of  May  the  thanks  of  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment had  been  presented  to  the  individuals  form- 
ing a committee  lately  named  to  make  excavations 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Guardamar,  in  Toledo, 
where  the  Visi-Gotbic  crowns  were  found  which 
are  now  in  the  Museum  of  Cluny. 


will  be  drained  independently  by  iron  piping.  . _ 

From  opposite  Clarence-place,  the  main  line  thick  layer  of  mortar,  which  was  painted  m fresco, 
id  the  Elli  a Branch,  we  have  said,  are  to  be  and  which,  where  it  remains,  either  on  the  lower 


and 

traced  as  separate  sewers.  We  shall  pnrsue  their 
course,  and  give  further  particulars  of  materials 
and  construction  in  our  next. 


THE  EXCAVATIONS  AT  WROXETER. 

BRITISH  ARCH.EOLOaiCAl  ASSOCIATION. 

At  a meeting  of  the  British  Archreological  Asso- 
ciation, held  on  Wednesday,  the  25th  ult., — Mr. 
Godwin,  V.P.  in  the  chair, — Mr.  James  Hey  wood, 
F.R.S.  Mr.  Pettigrew,  Mr.  Planche,  aud  a good 
muster  of  members  present ; Mr.  Thomas  Wright 
gave  a full  account  of  the  excavations  now  in  pro- 
gress on  the  site  of  Z'’'riconUtm,  or  more  properly, 
perhaps,  Viroconium.  Our  readers  have  heard 
something  of  the  progress  which  has  been  made 
here  in  uncovering  an  Anglo-Roman  town,  one 
evidently  of  much  importance. 

Wroxeter  is  about  five  miles  and  a half  from 
Shrewsbury,  close  upon  the  banks  of  the  river 
Severn,  and  about  two  miles  from  the  famous 
Wrekin.  A mound  which  is  somewhat  more  than 
three  miles  in  circuit,  covers  the  wall  of  inclo- 
sure aud  defence  of  nil  ancient  city.  of 

Homan  antiijuities  have  been  picked  up  at  all 
times  when  peo])le  were  digging  a little  deeper 
than  usual ; remains  of  buildings  underground  have 
been  accidently  discovered  at  different  spots  within 


part  of  the  walls  or  in  pieces  scattered  about, 
has  preserved  its  colours  remarkably  fresh.  The 
ornamentation  in  those  yet  found  is  very  simple. 
One  piece  of  cement  from  the  wall  contained  three 
or  four  large  letters  of  an  inscription.  In  the 
interior  of  one  of  the  rooms  tbe  wall,  instead  of 
being  painted,  was  tesselated.  The  outside  of 
tbe  houses  appear,  in  some  cases  at  least,  to  have 
been  likewise  painted,  in  fresco.  Thus  the  ex- 
terior of  the  semicircular  end  of  the  hypocaust  of 
one  was  plastered  over  and  painted  red,  with 
stripes  of  yellow.  A few  roof-tiles  were  found 
scattered  about ; but  the  bouses  appear  to  have 
been  more  generally  roofed  with  rather  thick  slabs 
of  micaceous  slate,  which  appears  to  have  been 
brought  from  Wales.  The  most  remarkable 
article  connected  with  the  structure  of  the  houses 
was  the  window-glass,  which  was  found  in  con- 
siderable quantity,  and  ajipears  to  have  been  of 
good  quality,  though  its  transparency  is  now 
destroyed  by  the  iridescence:  its  uniform  thick- 
ness exceeds  the  eighth  of  an  inch. 

A great  quantity  of  iron  has  been  found  in  the 
progress  of  the  excavations  at  Wroxeter,  and  in 
general  it  is  better  preserved  than  usual.  It  con- 
sisted, in  a great  measure,  of  clamps,  large  nails, 
rivets,  and  other  articles,  which  appear  to  have 
been  used  in  fixing  the  wood-work,  &c.  of  the 


A BRIEF  MEMOIR  OF  THE  CHEVALIER 
MONTFERRAND,  ARCHITECT.* 
Monsieur  de  Montfeerand  is  among  the 
remarkable  architects  of  the  present  century — 
remarkable  for  the  position  he  occupied  in  one  of 
the  leading  European  capitals,  for  the  important 
monuments  he  erected,  and  for  his  great  personal 
success.  He  was  a Frenchman  by  birth,  having 
been  horn  at  ChaiRot  on  the  24th  January,  1786, 
and  was  a scholar  in  tbe  fertile  classes  of  Percier 
and  Fontaine,  at  Paris,  from  which  proceeded  so 
many  men  eminent  iu  the  art;  and  whose  taste, 
as  teachers,  had  so  great  an  influence  upon  the 
monuments  of  Continental  Europe  of  the  first 
quarter  of  the  present  century.  It  is  difficult  to 
state  precisely  the  causes  which  led  to  the  pre- 
dominance wdilch  Percier  and  Fontaine  exercised 
upon  the  rising  youth  of  the  French  school  of 
architecture.  Much  arose  from  their  releasing 
students  from  the  thraldom  of  the  vicious  taste  of 
the  Louis  XV.  period;  and  much  was  due  to  the 
personal  qualities  of  the  former  of  these  distin- 
guished men,  whose  mastery  of  the  pencil  and 
enlarged  views  of  classic  art  no  doubt  give  him 
great  weight.  But  the  rigid  laws  of  the  classic 
canons  had  to  yield  after  his  decease  to  those 
ideas  of  individual  freedom  of  thought,  which  have 
since  enlarged  the  sphere  in  which  the  iinagi- 


* Drawn  up  by  Mr.  Donaldson,  and  prefixed  to  the 
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nation  of  the  rising  generation  had  allowed  itself 
to  wander.  De  Montferrand  appears  to  have  been 
engaged  upon  the  works  of  the  edifice  which 
subBequently  became  the  Eglise  de  la  Madeline, 
and  which  from  the  time  of  Louis  XV.  had  under- 
gone various  transformations  in  its  conception  and 
decoration.  In  the  German  wars,  which  concluded 
the  career  of  Nopoleon  I.  we  find  him  in  the 
. army,  which  he  quitted  at  the  restoration.  For 
such  a spirit  Bourbon  France  offered  no  chaiace  of 
success,  and  after  studying  in  Kome  for  a short 
time,  where  Dupaty,  Milhomme,  Calamar,  Granet, 

^ Chauviii,  Nepvcu  and  others  were  his  comrades, 
he  sought  in  Russia  a field  of  enterprize  for  his 
. talents,  where,  from  the  paucity  of  able  architects, 
he  soon  found  employment,  and  constructed  the 
piilace  of  the  Prince  Labanoff.  In  1817  his  design 
, was  successful  in  a competition  for  the  new  church 
of  S.  Isaac,  which  w'as  intended  to  supersede  the 
: older  fabric,  and  to  vie,  as  the  cathedral  of  the 
Russian  empire,  with  the  others  of  Christian 

• Europe;  and  which  was  not  completed  till  forty 
, years  afterwards.  With  unlimited  funds  at  his 
1 disposal,  the  choice  of  materials  left  to  his  dis- 
; cretion,  and  with  no  restrictions  in  any  respect, 

the  church  of  St.  Isaac,  though  gigantic  in  its 
1 proportions  and  profuse  in  its  decoration,  fulls 
short  of  its  object,  and  docs  not  fill  the  eye  nor 
, satisfy  the  taste.  In  1829  he  was  charged  by  the 
[ Emperor  Nicholas  to  erect  a column,  commemo- 
■ rative  of  bis  brother  Alexander,  without  any 

• reserve  as  to  cost.  ;De  Montferrand  wisely  de- 
termined that  this  project  should  bear  comparison 

' with  the  monirments  of  ancient  art  in  the  choice 
' of  the  material  and  the  colossal  scale  of  its  mono- 
! litb.  The  shaft  consists  of  a single  block  of 

• Finnish  granite  from  Pytterlaxen,  11  feet  6 inches 
1 diameter  and  81  feet  high,  and  is  of  Roman  Doric 
) proportions,  n-ith  appropriate  pedestal,  base,  and 
‘ capital,  surmounted  by  a pedestal  and  a bronze 
.1  statue  of  Religion.  It  is  necessary  to  read  his 

• volume  on  this  work,  which  shows  the  difficulties 
I'  he  had  to  overcome,  and  the  rude  workmen  he 
: had  to  educate  in  order  to  carry  out  his  nohle 
1 idea.  This  colossal  columnar  memorial  is  one  of 
1 the  most  striking  features  of  the  northern  metro- 

I polls  of  Russia.  His  last  public  work  was  the 
>'  pede-stal  for  tlic  equestrian  statue  of  the  late 
F Emperor  Nicholas,  consisting  of  enormous  blocks 
) of  porphyry  and  bronze  sculptures,  surmounted 
j by  the  colossal  figure  of  the  emperor  on  his  war- 
: charger,  and  which  was  intended  to  excel  in  scale 
i and  execution  that  of  Frederick  the  Great  at 
[ Berlin.  But  here  was  wanting  the  genius  of  a 
F Rauch  to  give  the  impress  of  that  elevation  of 
sentiment  and  originality  of  conception  and  treat- 
i ment,  which  rendered  the  monument  of  the  Prus- 
; siau  king  the  finest  example  of  modem  monu- 
a mental  sculpture.  This  was  his  favourite,  as  well 
I as  the  last  work  of  his  artistic  career,  with  which 
i:  Montferrand  closed  a practice  of  above  forty  years 

I in  St.  Petersburg. 

He  died  in  June,  1858.  The  chevalier  had 
a great  love  for  art,  and  collected  a museum, 

' which,  with  patriotic  zeal,  he  wished  to  see  placed 
; in  one  of  the  towns  of  his  native  country,  like  the 
I'Wicar  collection  at  Lille.  This  Is  a noble  instance 
i of  the  public  spirit  of  an  artist,  anxious  to  endow 
;l  the  soil  of  his  birth  with  a memento  that  should 
;«  serve  to  promote  the  love  and  study  of  a pursuit 
, in  which  he  had  himself  been  distingushed.  He 

II  published  two  noble  volumes,  illustrating  the 
Cathedral  of  S.  Isaac  and  the  Alexandrine  Column. 

1 His  widow  survives  him,  hut  it  does  not  appear 
h that  he  lias  left  any  children.  This  Institute  has 

V Watched  with  interest  the  career  of  this  reinark- 
il  able  man;  and  descriptions  of  the  cathedral  of 

V S.  Isaac  and  of  the  Alexandrine  column  have  from 
i time  to  time  been  brought  under  the  notice  of  the 
n members  at  the  ordinary  meetings. 


ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OP  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

TnE  ordinary  general  meeting  of  members  was 
11  held  on  Monday  evening  last,  at  16,  Grosvenor- 
t street,  Mr.  Hussey,  V.P.  in  the  chair. 

Prior  to  the  usual  business  a discussion  took 
)1  place  with  reference  to  the  removal  to  the  Archi- 
t tectural  Union  Company’s  premises,  in  Conduit- 
‘sti’cet;  and,  after  some  e.xplanations  had  been 
given  by  tbc  ebainnan  and  honorary  secretaries, 
K power  was  given  to  authorize  the  council  to  sell  so 
a much  stock  belonging  to  the  Institute  as  would 
V realize  500/.,  required  to  be  paid  to  the  Architec- 
atural  Union  Company,  in  conformity  with  the 
c terms  of  the  lease  of  the  new  premises.  The 
T council  were  also  authorized  to  realize,  if  ncces- 
a sary,  from  tlie  capital  stock  of  the  Institute,  a 
ii  further  sum  of  300/.  to  defray  the  expenses  of 


removing  from  the  old  and  fitting  up  the  new 
premises. 

With  reference  to  Mr.  Donaldson’s  donation  to 
the  Removal  Fund,  intimation  was  given  that  it 
was  much  to  be  desired  that  the  sura  required  for 
fittings,  300/.,  should  he  raised  by  subscription, 
and  Mr.  Mayhew,  Mr.  Mair,  and  others,  announced 
their  willingness  to  subscribe. 

In  reply  to  a question,  Mr.  C.  C.  Nelson  stated 
that  the  new  premises  in  Conduit-street  were  now 
ready,  and  that  the  council  hoped  to  be  able  to 
. take  possession  shortly  after  the  next  general 
meeting. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  having  been 
read  and  confirmed,  Mr.  T.  Hayter  Lewis  (one  of 
the  honorary  secretaries)  read  an  interesting  paper 
(prize  essay,  1859)  “ On  the  Architecture  and 
Genius  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren,”  by  Mr.  G. 
Wigbtwick.  At  the  conclusion,  the  chairman  ob- 
served that  the  subject  of  Mr.  Wightwick’s  paper 
was  of  especial  interest  to  architects,  and  ex- 
pressed a hope  that  some  discussion  would  follow. 

Mr.  Papwortb,  referring  to  the  paper  read  at 
the  last  meeting,  the  subject  of  which  (“  Doini- 
cular  Construction”)  had  direct  reference  to  the 
principal  work  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  suggested 
that  it  would  be  desirable  that  a day  should  be 
set  apart  in  the  ensuing  session  for  its  discussion, 
.as  it  would  be  impossible  to  dispose  of  so  im- 
portant a subject  iu  the  short  time  that  remained 
for  debate  between  the  conclusion  of  a paper  and 
the  adjournment  of  a meeting.  With  regard  to 
the  paper  just  read  there  was  one  point  which  had 
not  been  touched  upon  by  tbe  author,  and  that 
was  that  Sir  Christopher  Wren  did  not  appear  to 
have  paid  any  attention  whatever  to  the  details  of 
his  works.  The  custom  of  his  time  appeared  to 
be  that  tbe  architect  should  make  the  general 
design,  provide  for  contingencies,  and  look  after 
the  pecuniary  part  of  the  undertaking.  The 
details  seemed  to  have  been  left  to  the  master 
tradesman  to  carry  out  in  the  best  manner  he 
could. 

Mr.  Mayliew  agreed  with  Mr.  Papwortb  as  to 
the  desirability  of  future  discussion  on  the  impor- 
tant subject  of  domicular  construction,  and  said 
that  he  had  had  the  honour  of  acting  in  connection 
with  a work  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren’s,  namely, 
the  ceiling  of  the  church  of  St.  James,  Piccadilly. 
Some  twenty  years  ago,  when  he  (Mr.  Mayhew) 
held  the  office  of  surveyor  to  the  parish  of  St. 
James,  the  ceiling  was  supposed  to  he  in  a dan- 
gerous state,  and  it  devolved  upon  him  to  ascertain 
whether  it  was  secure.  Upon  examination  he 
found  that  the  timbers  of  the  roof,  having  no- 
thing to  hind  them,  had  expanded  and  become 
dangerous.  Not  wishing  to  act  solely  xipon  his 
own  judgment,  he  obtained  leave  to  call  in  Sir 
Robert  Smirke,  who  agreed  with  him  in  the 
course  he  proposed ; and  a more  magnificent 
ceilbig  did  not  at  that  moment  exist  in  London. 
It  was  different  from  that  of  St.  Stephen’s, 
Walbrook,  as  it  was  an  elongated  semicircle;  but 
the  enrichments  were  extremely  grand  and 
effective.  He  shared  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Pap- 
worth,  that  Sir  Christopher  Wren  bad  not  made 
it  a practice  to  superintend  such  details,  but  that, 
after  the  general  design  was  determined  upon,  the 
details  had  been  left  to  the  tradesman  to  carry 
out  iu  his  own  way.  He  hoped  that,  as  so  much 
had  been  said  on  the  subject  of  Sir  Christopher 
Wren’s  work,  another  evening  would  be  set  aside 
for  their  discussion. 

Mr.  Mair  inquired  whether  Mr.  Mayhew  had 
restored  the  ceiling  as  it  formerly  stood. 

Mr.  Mayhew  replied  that  he  had  endeavoured 
to  do  so.  There  was  one  band  which  he  had 
bound  together  with  iron ; but  the  others  were 
so  bad,  that  it  was  impossible  to  retain  them. 
Some  of  the  flowers  over  the  organ-loft  were  the 
original  ones,  and  the  design  of  the  enrichments 
were  followed  as  closely  as  possible.  In  reply  to 
questions,  he  said  he  found  the  roof  covered  with 
slates,  and  that  the  circular  timbers  of  the  old 
roof  were  dependent  on  the  roof  itself,  but  that 
now  they  were  wholly  independent  of  it.  The 
first  ceiling  failed  because  the  walls  were  inade- 
quate to  prevent  the  timber  from  expanding.  The 
foundations  of  the  church  were,  in  fact,  bad,  and 
the  tower  leaned  towards  the  west,  dragging  the 
roof  with  it. 

Mr.  Mair  inquired  whether  any  gentleman 
present  had  recently  been  at  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral, 
and  had  seen  the  condition  In  which  Sir  Chris- 
topher Wren’s  tomb  was  left.  He  wished  to  call 
attention  to  this  circumstance,  because  two 
months  ago  be  repaired  with  a friend  to  the 
cathedral,  with  tbe  view  of  showing  the  latter  the 
tomb  of  the  great  architect.  They  found  it  with 
some  difficulty,  but  in  so  neglected  and  dilapidated 
, a condition,  that  it  quite  pained  him  to  see  it.  It 


had  been  allowed  to  remain  for  many  years  with- 
out any  repairs  whatever.  He  mentioned  the  cir- 
cumstance to  Mr.  Penrose  (the  architect  to  the 
cathedral),  who  expressed  his  surprise,  but  pro- 
mised that  the  matter  should  be  attended  to.  It 
was  very  discreditable  that  the  tomb  should  be 
left  in  such  a state ; and  its  condition  appeared 
the  more  dilapidated  when  compared  with  the 
tombs  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Lord 
Nelson,  which  were  all  that  could  be  desired. 

Mr.  Kerr  inquired  whether  Mr.  Papwortb 
meant  that  Sir  Christopher  Wren  had  been  iu  the 
habit  of  leaving  details  of  design  or  construction 
to  tradesmen. 

Mr.  Papwortb  said  he  meant  details  of  con- 
struction, not  design. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Smith  observed  that  it  was  more 
than  half  a century  since  he  first  went  over 
St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  and  that  a week  or  two 
ago  he  had  inquired  of  Mr.  Penrose  whether 
there  were  still  in  the  church  such  things  as  he 
remembered  to  have  seen  many  years  ago, 
namely,  full-sized  models  of  cornices,  mouldings, 
and  other  portions  of  the  enrichments.  He 
(Mr.  Smith)  remembered  distinctly  having,  when 
a hoy,  seen  a great  many  of  them  in  the  room 
where  the  model  of  the  first  design  was  shown. 
Mr.  Penrose  said  he  would  make  inquiry;  but  he 
feared  they  had  been  disposed  of  with  other 
“ rubbish.”  To  show  that  the  same  thing 
occurred  in  modern  times, — there  were  in  some 
of  the  upper  chambers  of  Westminster  Abbey  a 
great  number  of  models  used  at  tbe  time  of  the 
restoration  of  Henry  the  Seventh’s  chapel,  some 
forty  years  ago;  also  when  the  new  lloj'al 
Exchange  was  completed,— he  had  himself 
some  waggon-loads  of  models  which  were  no 
longer  of  any  use  to  him,  hut  which,  he  believed, 
were  put  away  in  a room  of  the  building,  although 
what  had  now  become  of  them  he  did  not  know. 
But  returning  to  the  works  of  Sir  Christopher 
Wren,  to  the  contemplation  of  which  their  atten- 
' tion  had  been  devoted  that  evening,  he  wished  to 
state,  that  he  met,  a day  or  two  ago,  a gentleman 
whose  firm  had  lately  become  the  purchasers  of 
the  Old  College  of  Physicians  in  Warwick-laue, 
Newgate-street.  This  building  contained  a large 
room,  built  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  for  the 
physicians  to  meet  in.  Ho  requested  tbe  gentle- 
man to  whom  he  referred  (Mr.  Tylor)  to  allow 
him  to  show  the  room  to  a friend,  and  he  replied 
that  he  would  do  so  with  pleasure,  but  that  he 
must  come  soon,  as  the  building  must  soon  be 
taken  down.  He  mentioned  this  so  that  if  any 
gentlemen  who  took  an  interest  in  tbe  works  of  Sir 
Christopher  Wren  wished  to  visit  the  room  they 
had  better  apply  at  once  to  Messrs.  Tylor  for  per- 
mission, and  he  was  sure,  from  what  he  knew  of 
the  courtesy  of  these  gentlemen,  they  would 
readily  comply  with  any  request  made  to  them 
for  the  purpose. 

Mr.  T.  II.  Lewis  observed  that,  with  reference 
to  the  Church  of  St.  Martin,  the  plaster  orna- 
ments on  the  ceiling,  «S:c.,  were  not  cast,  but 
moulded  on  the  spot.  He  wished  to  know  whether 
Mr.  Mayhew  found  this  to  be  the  case  with 
reference  to  St.  James’s,  Piccadilly. 

Mr.  Mayhew  replied,  that  the  enrichments 
were  not  cast,  but  either  impressed  or  fashioned 
by  the  hand  : no  two  leaves  were  precisely  alike. 

Mr.  Smith  observed  that  the  phxster  ornaments 
of  St.  Martin’s  Church  were  carried  out  by 
Italians  brought  over  for  the  purpose,  and  that  so 
jealous  were  they  not  to  allow  any  English  work- 
men to  see  their  art  and  mystery,  that  they 
boarded  themselves  up  in  a sort  of  box  at  the  top 
of  the  scaffolding,  and  refused  to  admit  any  one 
to  witness  the  process. 

Mr.  Christie  next  described  a new  machine  (an 
American  invention)  for  making  bricks,  now  at 
work  at  Messrs.  Platt’s,  Oldham,  Lancashire.  The 
bricks  constructed  by  the  machine,  worked  with  a 
steam-engine  of  20-horse  power,  were  produced  at 
the  rate  of  sixty  a minute,  and  no  water  was 
used  in  the  manufacture,  the  brick  being  fash- 
ioned ready  for  the  fire  without  the  agency  of 
water,  hand-moulds,  or  any  of  the  usual  appa- 
ratus. The  cost  of  production  was  stated  to  be 
about  10s.  3d.  per  thousand,  and  the  bricks  were 
sold  in  the  neighbourhood  at  from  ISs.  to  20s. 
per  1,000. 

Some  of  the  bricks  were  shoxsoi  in  a finished 
and  unfinished  state;  and  Mr.  Christie  ex- 
plained that  the  clay  was  pitched  from  the 
waggon  into  the  receiver,  where  the  stones  were 
extracted,  and  the  clay  submitted  to  a pressure  of 
fifty  tons  per  brick.  Such  machines  would,  he 
considered,  be  of  Immense  service  in  manufac- 
turing bricks  for  the  new  drainage  scheme  of 
London. 

A gentleman  inquired  whether  the  bricks  to 
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which  Mr.  Chrietie  referred  were  the  same  as 
those  exhibited  at  the  Binningbain  Mechanics' 
Institute,  as  in  that  case  they  had  not  stood  the 
test  of  pressure  in  a satisfactory  manner. 

Mr.  Christie  replied,  that  the  bricks  to  which 
the  gentleman  referred  were  made  at  Messrs. 
I*latfs  works;  hut  that  the  reason  they  had  not 
stood  the  pressure  test  was,  that  they  were  not 
sufficiently  baked. 

Mr.  Mair  said  that  he  had  taken  indifferently 
one  of  the  bricks  brought  under  the  notice  of  the 
Institute  bv  Mr.  Christie,  and  had  submitted  it  to 
an  hvdraulic  pressure  of  many  tons,  which  it  had 
borne  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner  (the  brick 
was  produced). 

Jlr.  Christie  said  that  if  the  bricks  made  by 
Messrs.  Platt’s  machine  were  baked  for  four  days, 
they  would  bear  almost  any  weight. 

Mr.  Smith  directed  attention  to  the  importance 
of  surface-snnd  in  the  manufacture  of  bricks, 
without  which  mortar  would  never  properly 
adhere.  The  material  of  all  brick-earth  con- 
tained a certain  quantity  of  alkali,  which  formed 
a vitreous  glaze  when  the  brick  was  put  into  the 
fire.  If  sand  were  placed  on  the  outside  of  the 
brick  it  joined  with  the  alkali  in  the  mortar,  and 
operated  so  as  to  bind  the  whole  structure.* 

After  some  further  conversation  the  proceed- 
ings terminated. 

The  next  and  concluding  meeting  of  the  session 
will  take  place  on  Monday  week,  the  13th  inst. 


■WORKS  IN  PARIS. 

The  Abbe  Lamazon  has  just  published  an 
account  of  the  new  spire  of  the  Paris  cathedral  of 
Notre  Dame,  a short  notice  of  which  appeared  in 
t'hQ  Bailder,  page  312.  He  says,  “The  spire, 
built  of  wood,  and  covered  with  lead,  dates  from 
the  commencement  of  the  thirteenth  century,  as 
is  proved  positively  by  the  remains  of  the  central 
rafter,  and  of  a capital  which  belonged  evidently 
to  that  period.  It  was  unfortunately  demolished 
in  1797."  The  general  restoring  of  the  cathedral 
was  projected,  and  the  plans  approved  of,  for  the 
first  time,  in  1845,  by  the  Superior  Administra- 
tion, then  brought  forward  and  reconsidered 
under  the  present  Government  in  1853 : both  of 
the  projects  included  the  rebuilding  of  the  spire, 
interesting  in  a twofold  point  of  view — one  of 
architectural  tradition,  the  other  on  account  of 
its  proportions.  The  rebuilding  was  postponed 
till  the  present  time,  when  further  postponement 
w’ould  be  impossible,  as  will  be  seen  at  once.  Tlie 
height  being  45  metres  from  the  ridge  of  the  roof, 
which  is  91  metres  from  the  pavement,  it  could 
not  be  raised  withovvt  properly  repairing  and 
securing  the  arches;  or,  in  other  words,  recon- 
structing the  base  of  the  spire.  During  the  alter- 
ations in  the  cathedral  now  in  progress,  the  archi- 
tect can  avail  himself  of  the  opportunity  of  taking 
possession  of  as  much  of  the  interior  as  he  wishes 
for  the  necessary  dispositions  as  regards  the 
stability  of  this  structure.  The  timber'  work  was 
commenced  last  August : the  first  pieces  were  laid 
on  the  14'tli  February,  and  at  present  all  the  wood 
is  up  in  its  place,  from  which  an  idea  can  be 
formed  of  the  outline  when  finished.  This  steeple, 
instead  of  rising  abruptly  from  the  roof,  as  is  the 
case  with  those  of  the  Amiens  and  Orleans  catbe- 


* Mr.  Smith  has  since  addressed  the  following  letter  to 
the  hon.  secretary : — 

“ What  I said  last  evening  about  bricks  and  their 
manufacture,  being  rather  of  a scientific  or  chemical  ten- 
dency, I am  fearful  may  be  misinterpreted,  or  not  cor- 
rectly stated;  therefore  the  following  is  something  like 
my  n^eaning.  A general  practice  with  the  hand-brick- 
maker  is  to  sprinkle  dry  sand  in  the  mould  every  time 
previously  to  filling  it  witli  moist  clay.  No  doubt  tliis 
plan  prevents  the  inconvenience  of  the  clay  adhering  to 
the  mould : if  this  were  its  only  use,  any  other  dry  fine- 
grained powder  might  answer  the  same  purpose;  but  I 
have  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  sand,  being  quartz 
or  silicious  grains,  performs  a more  important  part  in  the 
manufacture  of  good  bricks  : — 

Ist.  In  tile  process  of  burning,  the  flinty  sand  forms  a 
chemical  union  with  the  potash  or  soda  of  the  clay ; for 
all  clay  contains  more  or  less  of  alkaline  matter  in  its 
natural  state.  This  vitreous  connection  fi.xes  the  sand 
firmly  to  the  surface  of  the  brick. 

2nd.  In  a building,  the  lime  attaches  itself  securely  to 
the  sand,  which  is  already  fastened  to  the  brick  in  the 
same  manner  that  good,  sharp,  silicious  sand,  mi.ved  with 
a certain  quantity  of  quick  lime,  after  alengthened  period, 
will  become  hard  solid  mortar, 

A.S  far  as  the  material  alone  is  concerned,  there  is  but 
little  difference  between  tiles  and  bricks  : the  former  are 
not  generally  manufactured  with  a sprinkling  of  sand 
externally,  and  it  is  well  known  that  a pantiled  roof 
camiot  he  permanently  pointed  with  mortar:  after  two 
or  three  years  the  pointing  falls  out,  separating  com- 
pletely from  the  tiles,  leaving  them  almost  as  free  from 
mortar  as  if  the  process  of  pointing  had  never  been  per- 
formed. On  this  principle,  verified  by  numerous  expert 
ments,  I do  not  consider  that  any  machine  can  make 
really  good  bricks,  unless  it  has  some  fit  and  proper 
method  of  putting  a sufficient  quantity  of  good  hard  sand 
on  the  surface  of  the  article  while  the  clay  is  in  a plastic 
stale.” 


drnls,  will  be  united  to  the  angles  formed  by  the 
four  ridges  by  means  of  a system  of  counterforts 
of  an  ornamental  character,  which  not  only  will 
aftbrd  much  additional  strength  but  will  serve 
also  as  supports  for  decoration.  These  four  counter- 
forts, or  dying  bitttresses,  with  arched  apertures, 
are  surmounted  by  statues  of  the  twelve  Apostles, 
and  figures  of  the  Evangelists.  Above  this  series 
of  statues  commences  the  spire,  composed  of  two 
stories  of  open  work,  aud  the  pyramid  which 
crowns  the  whole.  This  latter  is  in  the  form  of 
an  eight-pointed  star,  on  the  plan  of  the  base  j 
the  sides  being  covered  with  large  scales  of  lead 
and  the  edges  of  leafed  crockets.  The  iron  cross 
on  the  summit  is  not  less  than  8 metres  in  height, 
and  a cock  alone  serves  as  a weathercock.  The 
two  open-worked  stories  are  decorated  with  gables, 
pinnacles,  arched  openings,  and  an  elaborately- 
carved  balustrade.  The  framing  of  timber  is  to 
be  entirely  covered  with  a weight  of  120,000  kilo- 
grammes of  lead.  This  great  work  will  be  defini- 
tively terminated  in  the  first  months  of  next  year. 

In  the  Place  du  Chatelet,  under  the  shade 
of  the  plantation  of  the  chestnut  trees  of  last  year, 
round  the  fountain  of  the  Palmier,  seats  of  a 
handsome  design  have  been  furnished  to  the  Paris 
loungers,  adapted  also  for  the  Boulevarts  and 
other  promenades  of  the  capital.  They  are  of 
wood,  double-seated,  with  a hack,  and  supported 
on  two  feet  of  cast-iron,  ornamented  with  the 
arms  of  Paris.  . Twenty-eight  similar  seats — hut 
with  supports  covered  with  copper  by  the  galvano- 
plastic  process,  instead  of  being  of  cast-iron — are 
to  be  placed  at  the  road  points  of  the  Barriere 
de  I’Etoile,  where  the  works  of  transformation 
are  advancing  marvellously. 

The  improvements  of  the  “ Place  du  Louvre  " 
are  now  drawing  towards  completion.  The 
“ Mairie  ” of  the  fourth  arrondissemeut,  built 
so  as  to  imitate  the  massive  porch,  the  orna- 
mental gable,  and  grouping  of  the  rear -buildings 
of  the  St.  Germain  de  I’Auxerrois  Cliurcb,  is 
finished,  as  are  also  the  Presbytery  and  the  Acci- 
dent Hospital  (maison  de  secours),  annexed  to  it 
in  the  direction  of  the  Rue  de  I’Arbre  Sec.  As 
to  the  steeple  in  the  course  of  erection,  to  fill  up 
the  space  between  the  two  buildings,  it  is  very 
far  advanced.  The  design  is  intended  to  give  to 
the  religious  monument  an  effect  of  grandeur  by 
counterbalancing  the  overwhelming  effect  of  the 
high  houses  at  the  angles  of  the  “ Place,"  which 
tend  to  diminish  the  original  importance  of  the 
Church. 


BUILDINGS  AND  MONUMENTS  IN 
IRELAND. 

At  Belfast  our  correspondent  reports  all  to  be 
bustle  and  activity  in  the  building  line.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  Holywood  at  one  side,  and  the 
Queen’s  College  at  the  other,  domestic  structures 
are  springing  up,  and  green  fields  become  studded 
with  red-brick  villas,  cottages,  lodges,  &c.  In  the 
latter  locality  especially  material  improvements 
take  place,  and  a handsome  tcn’ace,  in  Elizu- 
hethan  style,  is  being  finished,  immediately  oppo- 
' site  the  college  front.  Mr.  Jackson  is  the  archi- 
I tect,  Mr.  Connor  the  builder.  Stone  dressings 
I and  tall  terra-cotta  chimney  shafts,  by  Wilks,  of 
I Leeds,  have  been  introduced,  ^liat  a pity^thc 
I college  is  so  near  the  road ; 50  feet  farther  back 
would  have  been  a desideratum. 

1 In  Eglinton  aud  Lonsdale  streets,  &c.  houses 
! are  being  built  with  rapidity.  Additions  are 
' being  made  to  the  terminus  of  the  Belfast  and 
County  Down  Railway,  a structure  of  bold  Roman 
character,  and  a feature  of  interest  in  the  town, 
nearly  facing  the  custom-house,  at  opposite  sides 
of  the  quay. 

' The  new  Ulster  Bank  in  Waring-street,  Mr. 
Hamilton,  architect  (already  described),  pro- 
gresses, the  level  of  main  entablature  being  nearly 
reached  j and  the  new  house  for  the  Bank  of 
Ireland,  in  Donegal-place,  Mr.  8yraes,  architect,  a 
less  elaborate  and  expensive  structure  than  the 
Ulster,  is  built  to  level  of  first-floor,  and  portion 
of  front  cut  stonework  set. 

Tlie  church  at  Ballymacarrett,  over  the  Queen’s- 
hridge,  is  to  be  enlarged.  The  Calder  fountain  is 
completed  in  Queen-square ; it  forms  partly  a 
drinking-fountain.  Belfast  has  taken  the  initia- 
tive in  tins  regard,  and  a trough  for  animals. 

A noble  mansion  in  the  suburbs  for  Mr.  Batt, 
has  been  designed  by  Messrs.  Lanyon  and  Lynn, 
and  various  works  are  being  commenced,  which 
will  contribute  additional  importance  to  the  town. 
We  wish  that  with  the  raising  of  palaces,  the 
razing  of  filthy  courts  and  alleys,  whence  pesti- 
ferous exhalations  emanate,  spreading  disease 
around,  were  simultaneous.  There  is  much  need 
of  sanitary  improvement  in  this  town,  and  a more 


liberal  supply  of  gas,  at  night,  would  he  a deside- 
ratum. The  two  bas-reliefs  for  the  panels  of  the 
Wellington  testimonial,  Pheenix-park,  Dublin,  in 
progress  for  some  time,  respectively  at  the  studios 
of  Messrs.  Joseph  Kirk,  R.H.A.,  and  Mr.  Farrell, 
are  ready  for  ciisting,  which  operation  is  to  be 
performed  at  Woolwich.  They  are  both  35  feet  in 
length  by  8 feet  in  height,  figures  life  size  j the 
one  representing  the  Siege  of  Seringapatam,  and 
the  other  the  Termination  of  the  Battle  of  ^^'ate^- 
loo,  when  the  Marquis  of  Anglesey’s  leg  was 
shattered  by  the  last  cannon-shot.  Both  u’orks- 
fully  sustain  the  reputation  of  these  gentlemen. 

At  lower  Gardiner-strect,  at  rear  of  National 
Model  Schools  in  said  city,  a new  building,  u ith 
red  brick  front  and  Scotch  stone  dressings,  and 
intended  for  practising  schools,  has  been  erected 
under  the  direction  of  the  architect  to  the  Board 
of  Works;  Mr.  John  Nolan  the  builder.  Cost 
about  6,0W/. 

A new  bridewell  and  court-house,  to  be  built  at 
Newport,  county  Tipperary,  are  proposed  by  the 
Board  of  Superintendence  of  Nenagh  gaol ; and 
tenders  are  invited. 

The  committee  of  the  proposed  Protestant  Hall 
and  Sunday  School  Institute,  at  Waterford,  have 
obtained  plans  and  specifications  for  the  building. 

The  directors  of  the  Dungan'an  Gas  Company 
will  declare  the  contractor  for  their  new  works  on 
the  10th  inst. 

Extensive  alterations  and  additions  arc  to  be 
made  to  the  County-court  House  at  Laugford. 


SOCIETY  OF  ARTS  CON^^ERSAZIONE. 

The  second  conversazione  held  by  the  Society 
of  Arts  during  the  present  session  took  place  on 
Saturday  evening,  at  the  South  Kensington 
Museum.  The  entire  range  of  buildings  was- 
thrown  open,  including  the  Educational  Depart- 
ment, the  Sheepshanks’  Gallery,  and  the  Orna- 
mental Art  Museum,  as  well  as  the  new  rooms- 
recently  constructed  for  the  reception  of  the 
Vernon  and  Turner  collections,  and  about  3,000 
persons  filled  it. 

The  Museum  of  Patented  Inventions  was  also 
open  to  visitors,  by  permission  of  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Patents.  The  band  of  the  1st  Cold- 
stream Guards  enlivened  the  meeting. 

Mr.  Wentworth  Dilke,  as  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, received  every  visitor,  by  name,  during- 
the  evening,  and  Mr.  Le  Neve  Foster,  the  secre- 
tary, took  all  the  means  in  his  power  to  add  to  the 
pleasures  of  the  visitors.  Mr.  Harry  Chester,  and 
other  leading  members  of  the  Society,  also  assisted 
in  obtaining  “ a success." 


PROVINCIAL  NEWS. 

ScarloroxtgTi.  — New  baths  were  opened  here 
for  public  use  on  23rd  April.  The  buildings 
are  in  the  Saracenic  style  of  architecture,  and  have 
a Mooresque  water-tower  and  dome,  besides  a 
minareted  chimney-shaft.  The  sea  front  has  a 
succession  of  Moorish  arches,  in  red  and  white 
bricks,  and  stone  pilasters  and  dressings,  inlaid 
with  encaustic  tiles.  The  whole  of  the  building  is 
covered  with  glass.  The  entrance  is  through  a 
porch  opening  from  the  Sands  and  Bland’s  CliflV 
The  principal  area  of  the  building  is  occupied  by  a 
room,  40  feet  high,  56  feet  long  by  50  feet  wide,  and 
containing  a tidal  swimming-bath  of  tepid  sea- 
water, and  fitted  with  dressing-boxes  for  fifty 
bathers.  There  is  also  a ladies’  plunge-bath,  and 
I hot,  cold,  shower,  and  slipper  baths,  both  of  sea 
[ and  fresh  water,  with  arrangements  for  vapour 
I and  other  medicated  baths.  The  baths  are  lighted 
entirely  from  the  top.  The  company’s  engineer  is- 
Mr.  J.  F.  Fairbank,  of  Scarborough,  from  whose 
designs  the  buildings  were  erected. 

Lincoln. — The  committee  appointed  by  the 
city  council  to  consider  the  question  of  establishing 
public  baths  in  Lincoln,  ha%’e  unanimously  re- 
solved to  recommend  the  corjioration  to  undertake 
the  establishment  of  public  baths  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Act  passed  for  that  jiurpose ; and 
that,  to  defray  the  cost,  a rate  be  levied  according 
to  the  lighting  and  paving  assessment.  The  ex- 
pense of  erecting  the  baths,  it  is  said,  could  bft 
defrayed  by  a rate  of  8d.  in  the  pound. 

Lowestoft. — The  first  stone  of  a new  to^mhall 
has  been  laid  here.  The  contractors  are  Messrs. 
.John  Newson,  Thomas  Swatman,  and  Daniel 
Turner. 

BirmingTiam. — Tlie  statue  of  the  late  Mr. 
Thomas  Attwood,  erected  at  the  top  of  Stephen- 
son-place,  will  be  formally  inaugurated  on  the  7tb 
of  June,  the  anniversary  of  the  day  on  which  the 
Reform  Bill  of  1832  received  the  Royal  assent.^ 

Bitdleg. — The  chief  stone  of  the  New  Connection 
Methodist  Schools  at  Hose-hill,  Dudley,  has  been 
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laid  by  the  member  for  tbe  borough,  H.  B. 
Sheridan,  esq.  When  erected,  the  building  will 
fiu’uish  the  largest  room  in  the  town,  capable  of 
accommodating  public  assemblies,  being  26  feet 
longer  than  the  Laneasterian  school-room,  and 
nearly  the  same  breadth,  and  will  possess  several 
places  of  ingress  and  egress.  Mr.  Wiggington  ia 
the  architect,  and  Mr.  Millward  the  builder.  The 
new  building  would  be  Si  feet  by  32  feet,  16  feet 
from  the  Hoor  to  the  spring  of  the  roofj  and 
capable  of  accommodating,  in  the  large  school- 
room, 600  childrea  j in  addition  to  which  there 
will  bo  other  side-rooms  and  vestries,  capable  of 
accommodating  200  children  more.  The  site  cost 
540Z.  and  the  building  contract  was  1,030/.; 
which,  with  gas-fittings  and  furniture,  amounts 
to  about  1,700/, 

Iforcheister. — The  iiihahitaiits,  says  the  local 
Chronicle,  are  gratified  at  tbe  great  success  that 
has  attended  the  boring  for  water  here.  The 
present  yield  of  the  well  is  no  less  than  320,000 
gallons  daily,  or  more  than  three  times  as  much 
as  the  population  can  consume.  The  pumps  throw 
from  10,000  to  13,000  gallons  per  hour, 

Swansea. — The  old  town  of  Swansea  of  late 
years  has  been  completely  metamorphosed,  says 
the  Cambrian.  An  inhabitant  of  the  place  seven 
years  since  would  scarcely  recognize  it  now,  with 
its  many  additional  public  buildings,  its  haudsume 
private  dwellings  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  its 
wonderfully-increased  area.  The  Institution  for 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  the  Sailors’  Chapel,  Post- 
office,  Custom-house,  and  Grammar-school,  are 
enumerated  as  among  the  list  of  public  institutions 
which  have  sprung  into  existence  during  tbe  past 
few  years.  And  we  have  every  reason,  it  con- 
tinues, to  expect  that  the  next  seven  years  will 
be  equally  progressive  as  the  past : other  public 
institutions  and  buildings  will  be  added,  and  the 
whole  town  be  still  greatly  improved  in  appear- 
ance. The  first  public  building  to  which  we  would 
refer  is  the  new  Harbour  Offices,  proposed  to  be 
erected  by  the  Harbour  Trustees.  Some  time 
since  a premium  of  25/.  was  oflered  for  the  best 
design.  Several  architects  sent  in  plans,  and 
ultimately  that  of  Mr.  Gribble,  of  London,  was 
pi'onounced  by  the  committee  the  best.  Then  we  are 
to  have  a new  bank  in  Swansea,  to  be  erected  by 
the  Glamorganshire  Banking  Company,  iu  Temple- 
street,  upon  the  old  site  of  the  Bunk  of  England. 
A premium  of  25/.  has  also  been  olfored  for  the 
best  plans  in  this  instance.  In  Goat-street  a new 
Jewish  synagogue  is  being  erected.  Then  again 
the  poor  paupers  will  no  longer  he  cooped  up  in 
their  present  badly-arranged,  ill-ventilated,  and 
■dilapidated  house.  A new  building  has,  after  much 
opposition  and  many  difficulties,  just  been  sanc- 
tioned, and  will  now  be  speedily  commenced.  And 
let  us  hope  that  the  next  seven  years  will  not  pass 
away  without  seeing  a commodious  public  hall 
erected.  This  is  emphatically  the  want  of  tbe 
town  at  present.  It  has  been  repeatedly  urged 
through  our  columns.  There  is  also  a movement 
lately  set  on  foot  for  the  erection  of  commodious 
baths  and  washhouses.  In  private  shops  aud 
dwellings,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  go  through  a 
single  street  without  witnessing  either  the  erection 
of  new  houses  or  improvements  in  the  present 
shops.  Scores,  nay  hundreds,  of  new  houses  have 
lately  sprung  up  in  the  outlying  districts;  and 
villas  and  mansions  of  private  gentlemen  have 
been  recently  erected  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Fynone,  tbe  Clifton  of  Swansea. 

Salisbury. — The  new  market-house  for  Salis- 
bury has  been  opened.  Its  site  is  at  the  west  end 
of  the  market-place,  fronting  east,  and  extending 
hack  to  the  Avon.  The  front  is  of  stone,  and  the 
remainder  of  white  and  red  brick.  It  is  entered 
by  three  arched  gateways.  The  building  consists 
of  a clear  floor  lighted  with  direct  day-lights 
through  a roof  chiefly  composed  of  glass.  The 
sides  have  stores  over  their  entire  length,  capable 
of  holding  2,800  quarters  of  grain,  and  these  stores 
or  galleries  are  also  lighted  from  the  roof.  The 
internal  dimensions  are  front  73  feet,  sides  168 
feet.  The  front  central  position,  to  be  used  as  a 
corn  exchange,  is  in  extent  80  feet  by  ^37  feet 
wide,  or  about  3,000  feet,  and  this  space  is  calcu- 
lated to  accommodate  600  sample  sacks.  One  of 
the  main  recommendations  of  the  project  was 
that  a railway  should  be  made  from  the  Great- 
"Western  and  South-Western  lines  in  Fisherton, 
I to  run  completely  into  the  Market-house.  This 
1 has  been  done  as  far  as  regards  the  last-named 
1 Hue,  and  a narrow  and  broad  gauge  line  of  rails 
1 laid  down,  so  that  cattle  or  merchandise  sent  by 
f either  of  the  four  railways  which  run  into  the 
I city  can  be  brought  into  the  centre  of  the  town 
I by  railway.  The  capital  authorised  by  the  Com- 
i;  pauy’s  Act,  to  be  raised  in  shai-es  of  25/.  each,  for 
c ciu*rying  out  tbe  undertaking,  was  12,000/. 
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Soiithampfon, — The  alterations  for  the  purpose 
of  enlargening  and  deepening  the  inner  dock  at 
the  port  of  Southampton  are  now  completed,  at 
an  estimated  cost  of  50,000/.  This  dock  now 
occupies  an  ]area  of  10  acres,  and  the  depth  of 
water  is  30  feet.  It  is  capable  of  giving  quay 
berths  to  16  of  the  largest  screw  steam  ships 
afloat.  Ranged  around  are  extensive  warehouses 
and  vaults;  deal  yards;  grain  floors;  accommo- 
dation for  emigrants;  and  other  arraugements  to 
meet  the  increase  of  trade  at  this  port.  Cranes 
are  fitted  all  around;  and  a tramway  travei-ses 
both  the  inner  and  tidal  dock,  having  communi- 
cation with  nearly  all  parts  of  England  without 
break  of  gauge.  The  arrangements  have  been 
completed  under  the  superintendence  of  Jlr. 
Giles,  engineer  to  the  Dock  Company. 

Blandford. — The  municipal  authorities  of 
Blandford  have  erected  a Corn  Exchange  for  the 
transaction  of  busiiiess  at  the  weekly  markets,  and 
for  public  assemblies.  The  site  is  at  the  rear  of 
the  Town  Hall,  where  formerly  stood  the 
butchers’  stalls,  which  have  now  been  removed  to 
the  space  underneath  the  Hall  fronting  the  prin- 
cipal street.  There  are  two  entrances  to  tlie 
Exchange,  one  from  the  Market  Place,  and  the 
other  from  Salisbury  Street.  Tbe  principal  ap- 
proach is  under  the  Town  Hall,  through  two  large 
folding  doors  filled  with  roll  plate  glass.  Entered 
through  these  is  an  apartment,  73  feet  long,  by 
36  feet  wide,  and  30  feet  high  to  the  centre  of 
the  ceiling.  The  roof  is  of  elliptical  form,  and  is 
divided  into  six  hays  by  carved  and  mounted  ribs. 
The  centre  part  of  the  ceiling  from  end  to  end  to 
the  width  of  12  feet  is  filled  with  roll  plate  glass. 
Facilities  for  ventilation  are  also  introduced  in 
the  ceiling.  The  place,  it  is  said,  is  not  well 
suited  for  public  oratory.  The  Towti  Hall  itself 
has  been  renovated,  and  is  now  reached  by  an 
open  staircase  close  to  the  entrance  of  the  Corn 
Exchange.  The  whole  of  the  woi’ks  and  fittings 
have  been  designed  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Green,  and  car- 
ried out  under  his  superintendence.  Mr.  A.  H. 
Green  was  the  builder. 

Halifax. — The  plans  for  the  new  Town  Hall 
for  Halifax  have  been  under  inspection  in  the 
New  Assembly  Rooms.  They  have  been  prepared 
by  Mr.  Stevenson,  the  borough  engineer.  The 
style  of  the  proposed  building  is  Roman.  The 
plans  show  the  edifice  with  and  without  a 
tower  and  dome,  which  would  reach  to  a height 
of  120  feet  from  the  level  of  the  street.  The  site 
of  the  building  is  being  excavated.  The  plans 
will  shortly  be  submitted  to  the  Town  Council. 


THE  ROY.VL  HIBERNIAN  ACADEMY. 
Tue  annual  exhibition  of  this  institution  is  now 
open  at  Dublin,  and  contains  several  works  of  the 
Belgian  school  as  well  as  many  by  English  and 
Irish  artists  of  considerable  merit.  The  chief 


wherein  a striking  effect  of  torchlight  is  produced. 
It  is,  however,  much  to  be  regretted  that  the 
architectural  display  at  these  exhibitions  is  so 
meagre,  aud  for  the  sake  of  art  it  might  be 
desirable  that  there  were  even  fewer  subjects.  The 
present,  with  only  one  or  possibly  two  exceptions, 
does  not  reflect  credit  either  on  the  Dublin  archi- 
tects or  their  draughtsmen,  though  their  capa- 
bilities are  well  known.  We  question  if  there 
may  not  be  some  lack  of  encouragement  and  of 
good  uuderstaucling  between  the  profession  and 
the  Academy.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  exhi- 
bition is  attractive. 


IMPROVEMENT  OF  DUBLIN. 

We  are  told  by  the  Belfast  Daily  Mereary 
that  “the  respected  firm  of  Messrs.  Shells  and 
Scott  (for  upwards  of  thirty-five  years  known  iu 
Dublin),  with  a view  of  meeting  their  increasing 
trade,  are  removing  to  a more  extensive  concern 
in  the  centre  of  the  metropolis ; and  from  the  last 
number  of  the  Dublin  Builder  it  appears  their 
establishment  in  AVestmoveland-street  is  being 
attractively  fitted  up  from  designs  and  plans  by 
Mr.  J.  J.  Lyons,  architect.” 

We  may  add  that  there  are  few  cities  of  equal 
importance  and  commercial  status  in  the  British 
empire  making  greater  progi'css — at  least  exter- 
nally— in  the  application  of  architectural  featui'cs 
to  business-houses  than  is  Dublin.  In  the  street 
above  mentioned,  as  also  in  Grafton-strect, College- 
green,  Dame-street,  Henry  aud  Mary-streets,  &c. 
several  new  and  handsome  fronts  have  been  intro- 
duced, aud  others  are  being  commenced.  A new 
bank,  for  the  Provincial  Banking  Company,  will 
soon  occupy  the  place  of  the  Irish  Institution  and 
adjoining  houses  in  College-street ; and  the  long- 


talked-of  improvement  to  the  College  boundary 
seems  now  likely  to  resolve  itself  into  a tangible 
sliape,  for  we  hear  that  possibly  there  may  be  a 
short  cut  to  Nassao-street  from  Great  Brunswick- 
street  effected  across  the  Park ; and  the  segmental 
area  in  front  removed  in  tofo.  Should  this  be  in 
a judicious  position,  and  the  proposed  bridge  at 
the  Custom  House  he  thrown  across  the  Liffey,  it 
would  bring  the  iubabitants  of  a portion  of  the 
north  side,  and  the  southern  thoroughfares,  within 
a closer  approach  by  at  least  a quarter  of  an  hour. 
At  Rathmines  and  Rathgar  a new  town,  with  all 
the  business  requi^tes,  is  rapidly  springing  up. 


CANCER  HOSPITAL,  BROMPTON. 

The  foundation-stone  of  the  proposed  hospital 
for  cancer,  at  Brompton,  nearly  opposite  the  Con- 
sumption Hcwpital,  was  laid  on  Monday  afternoon 
by  Miss  Bordett  Coutts,  in  the  presence  of  a 
numerous  company. 

This  charity  was  commenced  in  a small  house  in 
Ciuinou-row,  Westminster,  in  the  year  1851,  and 
has  been  growing  ever  since.  We  learn  from  the 
daily  papers  that  the  building  is  to  consist  of  a 
central  compartment  capable  of  holding  sixty 
patients,  with  wings;  but  it  is  the  central  portion 
only  that  will  for  the  present  be  proceeded  with. 
“ The  building,  when  complete,  will  present  a 
frontage  of  130  feet  to  the  Fulham-road,  and  a 
depth  of  50  feet,  surrounded  by  an  area  of  10  feet, 
securing  to  the  building  the  means  of  convenient 
external  communication  and  ventilation.  The 
building  will  be  constructed  of  plain  white  Suft'olk 
bricks,  with  a sparing  use  of  stone  dressings. 
There  will  be  also  bands  of  red  bricks  with  key- 
stone aud  cornices.  The  lower  story  will  be 
10  feet  higb,  and  contain  the  usual  domestic 
offices ; whilst  the  principal  or  ground  floor  will 
be  14  feet  in  height.  This  will  be  approached 
by  a flight  of  steps,  and  contain  the  hall  and 
staircase,  with  the  clerks’  and  secretary’s  offices, 
apartments  for  the  medical  officers,  and  a ward  for 
patients,  41  feet  by  20  feet.  On  the  first  story 
there  are  to  be  three  wards,  41  feet  by  20  feet, 
with  rooms  for  the  matron,  nurses,  Ac.  These 
will  communicate  with  staircases  and  corridors, 
tbe  whole  of  \vhich,  throughout  the  building,  will 
be  of  stone.  An  additional  story,  in  the  central 
portion  of  the  building,  will  also  atlbrcl  further 
accommodation  for  patients.”  Messrs.  Lawrence 
are  the  builders,  at  a cost  of  about  7,000/. 


THE  DRINKING-FOUNTAIN  MOVEMENT. 

Lord  Haddo  has  erected  a drinking-fountain 
near  Chesterfield’s-walk,  Blackheath.  The  Com- 
missioners  of  the  Royal  Hospital  should  erect 
another  iu  Greenwich-park,  near  their  well-known 
reservoir. 

A stone  fonnci.in,  the  gift  of  Mr.  JohnDinham, 
merclnuit,  Exeter,  has  been  opened  to  the  public 
of  that  city.  The  douor  expresses  his  intention 
of  presenting  several  other’s,  of  iron,  similar  in 
appearance  to  the  pillar  letter-lwxes,  and  like  them 
to  be  placed  at  the  corners  of  the  streets. 

Newark  is  to  have  a drinklng-foiurtain,  which 
is  to  be  placed  iu  a centi’al  place  in  the  town. 

A drinking-fountain  has  been  erected  at  Wiite- 
haven  by  the  Rechabites,  or  temperance  society, 
of  that  town. 

At  Nottingham,  a double  drinking-fountain 
forming  the  base  of  the  clock-tower  in  connection 
with  the  police  lodge,  is  now  being  erected  upon 
the  recreation-ground  of  this  town.  The  basins 
are  composed  of  aquatic  plants  and  shells.  It  was 
designed  by  Mr.  C.  U.  Edwards,  architect ; and 
is  being  executed  by  Messrs.  Ransome  aud  Co.  the 
Silicious  Stone  Company. 


Sir  ; I saw  in  your  valuable  paper  this  morning 
the  spirit  shown  in  London  for  public  foimtains, 
and  went  to  the  fountain  on  Aberdeen-qnay, 
invented  by  Mr.  Fidler,  for  man  and  beast.  1 hope 
you  will  not  forget  the  horse.  I saw  this  morn- 
ing twenty-seven  horses  drinking  in  ten  minutes. 
It  is  on  a new  plan  : it  has  no  spill-water,  although 
it  runs  constantly.  The  people  on  the  quay  in- 
formed me,  that  on  the  Queen’s  birthday  there 
were  two  silver  taps,  without  chains,  at  the 
fountains,  uninjured,  although  10,000  people  drank 
out  of  them  on  that  day.  There  are  galvanized 
ladles,  with  chains,  at  present. — G.  S. 


The  Worksop  SuRVExoRsniP. — Mr.  W.  Me 
Landsborougb,  of  Otley,  says  the  Leeds  Intel- 
lingencer,  was  elected  sin’veyor  to  the  Worksop 
Local  Board  of  Health,  on  the  16th,  and  an  Asso- 
ciate of  the  Institute  of  Civil  Engineers  on  the 
21th  May. 
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SCULPTURE  IN  THE  ARCHITECTURAL 
MUSEUil. 

The  annexed  sketches  represent  two  casts  of 
conventionalized  sculpture  of  the  twelfth  century 
in  the  Architectural  Museum  at  Brompton,  to 
which  I would  direct  your  readers’  attention. 

Artist. 


CONVERSAZIONE  OF  THE  INSTITUTION 
OF  CIVIL  ENGINEERS.  . 

Mr.  Locke,  as  president  of  the  Institution, 
received  the  members  and  a large  number  of 
guests  distinguished  in  science,  art,  and  litera- 
ture, on  Tuesday  evening  last. 

Among  the  things  exhibited  were  Wheatstone’s 
domestic  telegraph,  worked  by  the  new  patent 
wire  of  the  Messrs.  Silver ; and  a number  of  photo- 
graphs of  the  Egyptian  railway,  the  carriages,  and 
engines.  There  were  specimens  of  cast  steel  and 
puddle  of  Bessemer’s  and  other  Liverpool  pro- 
cesses; Colt’s,  Dean’s,  and  Lancaster’s  revolvers; 
the  model  of  a breakwater ; one'of  Bishop-Rock 
Lighthouse,  Scilly  Islands;  and  other  works, 
besides  some  excellent  paintiugsand  marble  busts. 

To  describe  one  of  these  re-imions,  however,  is 
to  describe  all.  “ It  is  ten  years,”  said  a friend 
we  ran  against  on  the  staircase,  fresh  from  Italy, 
“ since  I was  at  a conversazione  here ; but  there, 
on  the  very  same  spot,-  stood  the  president  and 
the  secretary,  to  bow  to  me  when  I went  in; 

- there  are  the  same  old  faces  about,  and,  I was 
going  to  say,  the  same  old  coats, — at  any  rate,  no 
difference  is  perceptible ; there  is  the  same  click- 
click,  chop-chop,  and  chatter  going  on  in  the 
theatre,  amongst  the  machinery ; and  I am  now 
going  down  to  take  exactly  the  fellow  sandwich 
and  glass  of  sherry  of  those  I took  ten  years  ago 
\inder  precisely  the  same  circumstances.”  Our 
moralizing  friend  was  right.  We  are  a wonder- 
fully persistent  people. 


Opexin'G  oe  Galleries  of  Art  rs*  the  Ever- 
lifG.  — We  regret  to  learn  that  the  National 
Gallery  trustees  decline  to  allow  the  pictures  about 
to  he  temporarily  deposited  at  the  Brompton 
Museum  to  be  exhibited  to  the  public  in  the 
evening.  The  intimation  given  to  the  Council  of 
the  Society  of  Arts  was  that  these  pictures  “ will 
necessarily  continue  subject  to  the  arrangements 
which  have  hitherto  been  invariably  observed  at 
the  National  Gallery.” 


ALL  SAINTS’  CHURCH,  MARGARET- 
STREET,  REGENT-STREET. 

The  church  of  All  Saints  in  Margaret-street,  the 
corner-stone  of  which  was  laid  so  long  ago  as 
1850,  was  consecrated  by  the  Bishop  of  London 
on  Saturday,  the  28th  of  May.  Our  readers  are 
already  tolerably  well  infonued  as  to  the  building. 
A plan  of  it,  and  view  of  the  exterior,  with  some 
descriptive  particulars,  were  given  in  our  volume 
for  1853.*  The  west  window  by  M,  Gerente,  the 
frescoes  by  Mr.  Dyce,  and  other  portions  of  the 
work,  have  been  described  and  commented  on 
at  various  times,  and  last  week  we  printed  some 
general  observations  by  a correspondent  on  the 
whole.  In  our  present  number  we  give  a view 
of  the  interior,  looking  eastward  from  the  north 
side.  The  general  contractor  was  Mr.  Kelk; 
the  carving  was  undertaken  by  Mr.  Myers; 
Messrs.  O’Connor  executed  the  stained  glass  in  the 
clerestory  windows,  and  Mr.  Potter,  of  South 
MoUon-street,  the  handsome  grills  in  the  chancel, 
and  the  rest  of  the  metal-work.  Mr.  R.  H. 
Norris,  by  whom  some  of  the  woodwork  was 
carved,  was  clerk  of  the  works  in  the  first  instance, 
under  the  architect,  Mr.  Butterfield. 

The  most  munificent  contributor  towards  the 
erection  of  the  church  appears  to  have  been 
Mr.  Henry  Tritton,  the  banker,  who  gave,  it  is 
said,  as  much  as  30,000/.  The  whole  control  of 
the  expenditure,  and  the  direction  of  the  works, 
however,  have  devolved  on  Mr.  Alexander  J. 
Beresford  Hope,  who  has  also  contributed  a very 
large  sum  of  money.  The  cost  of  the  baptistery 
was  paid  by  the  Marquis  of  Sligo,  and  a portion 
of  the  stained  glass  in  the  south  aisle  was  fur- 
nished by  the  Ladies  Howard,  daughters  of  the 
Earl  of  Wicklow,  and  by  the  Rev.  W.  Upton 
Richards,  the  incumbent. 


Sir, — Your  readers  ought  to  he  obliged  to 
“F.  A.  M.”  for  calling  their  attention  to  this 
magnificent  work.  It  is  a building  to  which  in 
every  way  artists  will  owe  so  much  in  times  to 
come,  that  we  ought  to  be  very  hearty  and  un- 
grudging in  our  thanks  to  Mr.  Butterfield  for 
what  he  has  accomplished.  For  myself,  I must 
say  that,  though  I have  a rather  large  acquaint- 
ance with  English  and  foreign  works  executed 
since  the  revival  of  Pointed  art,  I cannot  hesitate 
for  an  instant  in  allowing  that  this  church  is  not 
* Vol.  Xl.  p.  56. 


only  the  most  beautiful,  but  the  most  vigorous, 
thoughtful,  and  original  among  them  all;  and 
this,  not  only  because  it  is  a work  on  which  great 
expense  has  been  lavished,  hut  because  every- 
where, even  to  the  smallest  detail,  the  hand  of  the 
artist  is  conspicuous.  Nothing  has  been  neglected, 
nothing  left  to  chance,  or  to  the  accidental  skill 
or  taste  of  an  assistant.  And  this  leads  me  to  the 
point  in  “F.  A.  M.’s”  letter  which  has  induced 
me  to  write  to  you.  He  finds  fault  with  the 
painting  on  the  groining,  the  gilding  of  the  ribs, 
and  the  stained  glass ; and,  agreeing  as  I do  with 
him  on  these  points,  I am  surprised  that  he  should 
not  have  felt  it  to  be  impossible  that  they  could 
be  the  work  of  Mr.  Butterfield.  The  truth  is, 
that  these  portions  of  the  work  have  been  executed 
without  the  architect’s  control,  and,  I believe  I 
may  say,  in  opposition  to  his  views;  aud  it  is 
most  deeply  to  he  regretted  that  where  so  much 
noble  liberality  has  been  shown  by  the  founders  in 
their  attempt  to  produce  as  perfect  a building  as 
possible,  there  should  also  have  been  shown  a 
want  of  that  true  discrimination  which  leads  most 
men  who  know  much  about  art,  when  they  have 
found  an  able  artist,  to  leave  him  mifettered,  and 
to  do  nothing  at  any  rate  in  opposition  to  bis 
views  and  advice.  The  gilding  of  the  groining 
ribs  and  the  yellow  glass  which  has  been  put  in 
the  clerestory  of  the  chancel  are  such  serious 
blemishes  to  the  general  effect  of  the  building,  that 
I think  we  may  take  it  for  granted  that,  in  a very 
short  space  of  time,  the  guardians  of  the  church 
will  alter  at  least  these  features  in  compliance 
with  Mr.  Butterfield’s  views. 

On  one  point  on  which  “ F.  A.  M.”  is  silent  let 
me  say  a few  words.  If,  as  I suppose,  we  all 
agree,  all  the  arts  ought  to  go  hand-in-hand ; then 
the  great  care  bestowed  on  the  musical  services  at 
All  Saints’  is  a matter  for  especial  commendation. 
As  every  architect  feels  distressed  when  he  finds 
the  building  he  has  reared  with  much  care  for  the 
service  of  Almighty  God  condemned  to  be  served 
by  those  who  do  not  appreciate  the  equal  loveliness 
of  sounds  and  forms,  so  I think  we  may  well  con- 
gratulate one  who  has  just  finished  so  noble  a work 
in  handing  it  over  to  those  who  evidently  know 
so  well  how  best  to  use  it,  filling  its  walls  with 
noble  melodies  and  music  of  the  most  carefully 
executed  kind,  whilst  they  have  the  satisfaction 
of  using  a building  whose  acoustic  qualities  seem, 
to  he  at  least  as  good  as  its  artistic. 

George  EnnirND  Street. 
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COilPETITION. 

JBlacTcburn  Workhouse. — At  a meeting  of  the 
Building  Committee,  held  on  Saturday  last,  in 
the  Board-room,  Mr.  Thomas  Cloxigh  in  the  chair, 
the  report  of  Mr,  John  Withers,  C.E,  was  received. 
He  had  been  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Guardians 
to  examine  the  plans  submitted  for  competition, 
(nine  in  number),  and  to  report  the  three  best  and 
suitable  plana  for  the  proposed  building.  Mr. 
Withers  selected  the  following:  — First  best, 
“Utilisj”  second  best,  “Candour;”  third  best,' 
“ Chorlton  good ; Blackburn  better.”  The  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed,  and  each  guardian, 
both  elected  and  ex  officio,  supplied  with  a copy, 
prior  to  the  decision  of  the  board.  Mr.  William 
Stones,  builder,  was  instructed  to  take  the  three 
approved  plans,  and  furnish  the  committee  with 
the  estimated  cost  of  the  erection  of  each  design. 


AECHITECTURAL  PUBLICATION 
SOCIETY. 

Tirr:  annual  meeting  of  this  society  was  held 
on  Friday  evening,  May  27th,  at  the  Rooms  of 
the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  which 
had  been  as  usual  kiudly  placed  by  the  council  at 
tlie  disposal  of  the  committee.  Mr,  W.  G.  Haber- 
shon  took  the  chair;  and,  after  the  usual  prelimi- 
nary proceedings,  the  report  of  the  committee  was 
read  by  the  Hon.  Secretary,  Mr.  II.  R,  Newton. 
After  noticing  the  publication  of  the  twenty-four 
plates  of  illustrations  for  the  year  1857-8 ; that 
six  plates  were  ready  for  the  1858-9  just  ex'pircd, 
and  that  six  more  were  in  hand,  it  stated  that  the 
letter  D of  the  text  of  the  Dictionary,  for  the  same 
year,  was  far  advanced  towards  completion, — 

“\MiichwiU  eJialile  the  subscribers,  with  tlie  letter  C 
and  the  illustrations  to  C and  D,  to  complete  the  second 
volume  of  the  Dictionary,  for  which  a title-page  and  a 
list  of  contents  will  be  published  with  the  ensuing  part. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  entire  publications  for  the  year  end- 
ing April,  1859,  will  be  completed  by  the  end  of  June. 

The  committee,  in  accordance  with  the  statement  in 
last  report,  are  making  arrangements  with  the  Architec- 
tural Union  Company,  for  renting  an  office,  &c.  at  No.  9, 
Conduit-street,  Hanover-square,  to  receive  the  floating 
stock  of  the  society,  which  has  become  sufficiently 
valuable  to  render  it  expedient  to  effect  an  insuraaice 
upon  it. 

The  committee  have  the  pleasure  of  announcing  tliat 
Mr.  T.  Bellamy,  one  of  the  earliest  members,  has  marked 
his  satisfaction  of  the  manner  in  which  tlie  last  illustra- 
tions were  executed,  by  a douation  of  two  guineas  to  the 
Illustrative  Fund. 

The  committee  have  to  announce  also,  that  the  hon. 
secretary  for  correspondence  for  the  past  year  regrets 
that  he  will  be  unable  farther  to  perform  the  duties  of  his 
office. 

After  due  aclcnowledgment  of  his  service,  they  have  the 
pleasure  of  recommending  Mr.  A.  Cates  to  this  important 
ofBce. 

In  consequence  of  certain  inconveniences  arising  in  the 
use  of  a double  year  in  each  balance- sheet,  that  is,  making 
each  year  run  half-way  into  the  next,  the  committee  have 
come  to  a determination  to  recommend  for  adoption  this 
evening,  that  the  current  year,  or  twelfth  of  the  society, 
be  made  to  conclude  on  December  31,  1859;  the  sub- 
scription for  the  period,  as  well  as  the  amount  of  publi- 
cations, being  just  the  same  as  if  the  year  had  ended  on 
April  30,  I860.  Should  this  resolution  be  adopted,  the 
current  or  twelfth  year  of  the  society  will  have  com- 
menced on  the  1st  May  inst.  and  will  terminate  on  the 
31st  December. 

The  Report  concluded  by  referring  to  the  influ- 
ential and  strenuous  support  of  the  architectural 
press  in  urging  the  public  and  the  profession  to 
assist  lu  the  objects  of  the  Society,  by  acknowledg- 
ing the  obligations  of  the  Society  for  the  ready 
and  valuable  aasistance  afforded  by  those  who  are 
in  any  way  applied  to  for  information  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  publications ; and  urging  an  increased 
support  towards  effecting  the  early  completion  of 
the  Dictionary. 

The  balance-sheet  for  the  year  1857-8  showed  a 
balance  lu  hand  of  88Z.  owing  to  the  payment  of 
the  arrears ; and  the  accounts  for  1858-9,  after  a 
payment  of  58/.  for  the  works  in  hand,  show  a 
balance  of  about  260/.  for  the  liabilities.  As  this 
sum  is  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  expenses  inciuTod, 
the  members  are  requested  to  forward  their  sub- 
scriptions in  arrear  immediately. 

The  chairman,  before  putting  the  question  of 
the  adoption  of  the  report,  commented  upon  the 
great  value  of  the  works  in  hand,  and  urged  that 
all  who  were  interested  in  the  profession  should 
exert  their  influence  to  obtain  more  liberal  support; 
and  that  during  the  ensuing  year  lie  should  him- 
self endeavour  to  add  many  names  to  the  list,  to 
assist  in  bringing  the  Dictionary  to  an  early  com- 
pletion, and  hoped  each  member  would  do  the 
same.  After  a few  remarks  made  by  the  members 
present,  votes  of  thanks  were  passed  to  the  com- 
mittee and  the  officers,  and  Mr.  A.  Cates  was 
requested  to  undertake  the  duties  of  honorary 
secretary  for  eorrespondence. 

At  the  end  of  the  evening  the  chairman  handed 
two  guineas  to  the  secretary  as  a donation  to  the 
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Society,  expressing  bis  hope  that  the  funds  would 
be  largely  contributed  to  during  the  year — a hope 
in  which  we  fuUy  concur. 


CHLTICH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Wisiech.  — A new  Baptist  chapel  has  been 
erected  here.  The  material  is  stone.  The  edifice 
was  built  by  Mr.  John  Batterham,  from  designs 
by  Jlr.  R.  B.  Dawbarn.  Tlie  cost  is  about  4,000/. 

Camiridge. — Since  our  last  notice  of  the  resto- 
rations at  St.  Edward’s  Church,  says  the  Cambridge 
Chronicle,  the  paint  and  whitewash  have  been 
entirely  scraped  off  from  the  piers  and  arches,  and 
those  portions  which  had  been  so  recklessly  cut 
away  in  erecting  the  pews  and  galleries  have  been 
carefully  restored.  Yet  what  has  been  discarded 
in  the  interior  has  been  perpetuated  on  the  exte- 
rior, and  while  considerable  expense  has  been  very 
judiciously  incurred  in  removing  paint  and  white- 
wash abominations  from  pier  and  arch,  the 
wretched  compo  which  covers  the  tower  has  been 
“ furbished  up,”  and  made  more  conspicuous  than 
ever.  The  floor  of  the  church  has  been  levelled 
throughout,  and  dryness  and  stability  secured  by 
a good  layer  of  concrete.  The  whole  of  this  im- 
proved area  has  been  refitted  with  open  sittings 
of  solid  oak : they  are  plain  even  to  baldness,  but 
the  state  of  the  fonds  is  said  not  to  have  allowed 
any  money  to  be  spent  in  superfluous  ornamenta- 
tion. The  seats  are  disproportionately  wide.  A 
window,  in  the  style  of  the  middle  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  has  just  been  inserted  in  the  east 
end  of  the  south  aisle,  and  offers  a very  eligible 
opportunity  to  any  wealthy  parishioner  to  display 
his  taste  and  munificence,  by  filling  it  with  stained 
glass,  as  a monument  to  a departed  friend,  or  a 
thank-offering  for  worldly  prosperity.  This  new 
window  contrasts  in  a very  marked  manner  with 
the  four  recently  inserted  in  the  nave  aisles,  and 
causes  a feeling  of  regret  that  an  architect  was 
not  consulted  about  them.  The  architect’s  designs 
for  a west  porch  and  a new  west  window  in  the 
tower  have  been  approved  of,  and  these  additions 
will  soon  be  carried  out.  The  east  end  is  still 
untouched,  the  numerous  engagements  of  the 
architect,  _Mr.  G.  G.  Scott,  having  hitherto  pre- 
vented him  giving  his  attention  to  it.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  fill  the  great  east  window  with  characte- 
ristic tracery,  to  open  the  lower  portion  which  has 
been  blocked  up,  and  to  relieve  the  blank  space  of 
wall  behind  the  altar  with  carved  tabernacle  work. 

Lemsford  {Haljield). — A new  church  at  Lems- 
ford  Mills  has  been  consecrated.  The  church 
stands  close  to  the  entrance  to  Brocket  Park,  and 
2^-  miles  from  Hatfield,  upon  the  land  of  Earl 
Cowper.  It  was  erected  by  the  Countess  Cow'per 
and  her  children,  in  memory  of  the  late  earl,  and 
in  fulfilment  of  a desire  often  expressed  by  him  to 
erect  a church  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  northern 
portion  of  the  parish  of  Hatfield.  The  church 
consists  of  a nave,  tower,  chancel,  and  vestry. 
The  nave  and  tower  are  in  the  Early  English 
style  of  architecture,  and  the  chancel  in  the 
Decorated  style.  The  upper  stage  of  the  tower  is 
filled  in  with  arches  which  support  a perforated 
parapet ; and  at  the  north-east  angle  of  the  tower 
a stair-turret  rises  above  the  whole.  The  tower 
has  been  constructed  to  bear  a spire,  which  it  is 
proposed  to  add  at  some  future  period.  The  east 
wall  of  the  chancel  is  occupied  by  a five-lighted 
window  in  the  Decorated  style.  The  church  is 
built  of  Ancaster  liammer-dressed  stone,  which  is 
of  a lighter  and  cleaner  colour  than  the  Kentish 
ragstone  ordinarily  used,  with  dress  stones  for 
the  coins,  windows,  and  doors.  Internally  the 
church  is  almost  destitute  of  ornament.  The  wall 
of  the  chancel  is  so  entirely  filled  with  w’ludows, 
that  there  is  no  place  for  the  inscriptions  which 
frequently  occupy  this  position  in  churches;  hut 
the  tables  of  the  ten  commandments  are  displayed 
oil  the  sides  of  the  chancel  arch.  The  roof  is  open 
timbered,  and,  like  the  seats  and  general  fittings, 
is  of  deal,  stained.  The  nave  and  chancel  are 
paved  with  tiles.  The  church  is  heated  by  Messrs. 
Haden  and  Company’s  apparatus,  of  Trowbridge. 
The  chimney  of  the  heating  apparatus  has  been 
designed  so  as  to  be  ornamental.  The  church  will 
accommoilate  2-10  or  250  persons.  Including  chil- 
dren. All  the  sittings  are  free.  The  church  is 
to  be  called  “the  Church  of  St.  John,  the  Evan- 
gelist.” A pai'sonage-house  has  been  erected  close 
to  the  church.  The  architect  is  Mr.  Brandon,  of 
London.  The  plans  have  been  carried  out  by  Mr. 
C.  N.  Foster,  of  London. 

Tunbridge.  — The  fomidation-stone  of  the 
Gramm.ar  School  Chapel,  Tunbridge,  has  just 
been  laid.  The  chapel  is  being  erected-on  a por- 
tion of  the  school  premises,  close  to  the  High- 
street.  The  architects  are  Messrs.  Wadmore  and 
Baker,  the  former  of  whom  is  an  “ old  boy  ” of 
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the  school.  The  builder  is  Mr.  G.  Punnet,  of 
Tunbridge.  The  style  is  Early  English.  A Flam- 
boyant wheel  window  will  ornament  the  front, 
and  there  will  be  a bell  turret.  Accommodation, 
will  be  provided  for  250  persons.  The  estimated 
cost  of  the  building  is  about  2,000/.  One  of  the 
niches  w'ill  have  a statue  of  Sir  Andrew  Judde,  the 
fomider  of  the  school. 

Worjplesdon. — Burgham  Church,  “Worplesdon, 
has  been  consecrated.  The  site  is  not  far  from 
the  London-road,  and  about  two  miles  from  Guild- 
ford. The  chapel  is  a modernized  Gothic  struc- 
ture, erected  from  designs  of  Mr.  H.  Woodyer,  oi 
Bramley,  by  Mr.  Swayne,  of  Guildford,  at  an  esti- 
mate of  898/.  and  the  total  expense  incurred  in 
connection  with  it  is  1,200/.  of  which  ahoiat  200/. 
is  still  required.  The  exterior  is  of  Bargate  stone, 
faced  with  Bath  stone,  and  it  is  surmounted  by  a 
tiled  turi’ct.  The  interior  walls  are  of  chalk  stone, 
and  the  aisle  of  the  nave  is  paved  with  tiles,  the 
floor  of  the  communion  consisting  of  a tcsselated 
pavement  of  tiles.  The  side  windows  of  the 
chancel  are  ornamented  with  pillars,  and  in  the 
cast  is  a Gnthic  window : at  the  opposite  end  is  an 
octagonal  wheel  window'.  The  pulpit  is  of  chalk 
stone,  and  the  roof  and  benches  of  brown  stained 
timber.  The  nave  measures  75  feet  by  25  feet, 
and  the  chancel  26  feet  by  16  feet,  and  there  is 
accommodation  for  a congregation  of  152  persons. 

(?/o»ee-rfer.— The  foundation-stone  of  St.  Peter’s 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  Gloucester,  has  been  laid. 
The  architect  is  Mr.  G.  R.  Blount,  of  London,  and 
Messrs.  Wingate,  of  Gloucester,  are  the  byilders. 
The  new  church  will  be  in  the  Decorated  Gothip 
style,  and  will  accommodate  about  700  persons. 
The  church  will  front  Northgate-street,  and, 
when  completed,  will  consist  of  a tower  and  spire, 
nave,  aisles,  and  chancel,  chapel,  sacristy,  &c. 

Clecedon. — On  the  25tb  nit.  the  foundation- 
stone  of  East  Clevedou  Church  was  laid  by  Lady 
Elton.  The  new  church  will  be  of  the  Decorated 
style  of  architecture,  of  a cruciform  plan,  with  a 
tower  and  spire  over  the  choir,  and  a porch  at  the 
west  end.  “A  friend”  has  promised  a stained- 
glass  window’  for  the  chancel.  The  stone  em- 
ployed is  the  native  Pennant  sandstone,  with  the 
magnesian  limestone  of  the  locality  and  Bath, 
stone,  for  quoins  and  dressings.  Mr.  Giles,  of 
Taiinton,  is  the  architect.  Messrs.  Palmer  and 
Green,  masons,  of  Clevedon,  and  Mr.  W.  Bennett, 
builder,  of  Portishead,  are  the  contractors.  The 
church  will  seat  between  300  and  400  persons.  It 
is  built  at  the  cost  of  Lady  Elton,  Avbilst  Sir 
Arthur  II.  Elton  gives  the  site,  and  provides  the 
endowment  and  repairing  funds. 

Swansea. — Kilvey  Church  has  been  enlarged 
and  re-opened.  Tlie  work  w’as  contracted  for  and 
carried  out  by  Mr.  William  Rayner,  builder, 
Swansea,  from  the  designs  and  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Mr.  R.  Kyrke  Penson,  architect.  The 
additions  and  alterations  have  been  carried  out  in, 
the  Gothic  style  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
centuries.  They  consist  principally  of  a new  south 
aisle,  a porch  projecting  from  same  forming  the 
principM  entrance,  an  enlargement  of  the  pro- 
jection at  the  east  end  forming  the  chancel,  with 
the  introduction  of  new  Bath  stone  arch.  A new 
vestry  has  also  been  added,  and  a new  bell-gable 
erected.  The  whole  cost  of  the  w’orks  will  be 
about  900/.  Several  iiexv  windows  in  stained  glass 
and  imitation  painted  glass  are  to  be  substituted 
for  the  present  plain  windows  in  various  parts  of 
the  church  by  Mr.  Grenfell  and  his  family. 

CallingioH. — The  church  here  has  been  restored, 
at  a cost  of  about  900/.  The  plans  were  prepared 
by,  and  the  work  carried  on  under  the  super- 
intendence of,  Mr.  J.  Piers  St.  Aubyn.  The  pew- 
ing,  together  with  the  north  and  w’est  galleries, 
liave  been  removed,  and  open  seats  of  plain  Memel 
deal  substituted.  A gain  in  the  number  of  sittings 
has  been  the  result  of  this  re^  arrangement,  the 
total  number  now  being  247. 

Wolverhampton.  — The  Collegiate  Church  in 
this  town  has  for  a considerable  time  been  under 
restoration  and  repair.  The  dilapidations  were 
serious.  Several  of  the  arches,  says  the  local 
Chronicle,  had  been  blocked  up  w'ith  brickwork, 
and  the  whole  of  the  interior,  including  the  pillars 
and  the  carved  stone  pulpit,  tastelessly  covered 
with  plaster  and  whitewash,  which,  by  repetitions, 
had  become  between  1 and  2 inches  thick.  Some 
of  the  windows  also  were  closed,  and  the  capitals 
of  some  columns  attached  to  the  arches  that  sup- 
port the  tower  had  been  cut  into  in  order  that 
large  beams  might  be  introduced  for  some  purpose 
not  at  present  perceptible.  A fiat  plaster  ceiling 
constructed  about  8 or  10  feet  lower  than  the 
original  carved  wooden  roof,  is  now  removed.  The 
large  gallery  at  the  west-end  has  been  reduced  in 
its  dimensions,  and  two  windows,  hitherto  closed, 
now  light  a part  of  the  church  that  formerly  was 
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dark.  Two  new  lancet  windows  beneath  the 
gallery  are  fitted  with  stained-glass  figures,  repre- 
senting St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  while  the  large 
stained-glass  window  above  them  is  the  “ Memo- 
rial Window”  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  The 
whole  of  the  plaster  and  whitewash  have  been 
cleared  away,  and  the  mouldings  of  the  pointed 
arobes,  the  corbels,  and  the  carving  of  the  pulpit, 
are  now,  as  nearly  as  possible,  iu  their  original 
condition.  Yet,  the  restoration  producing  the 
greatest  efiect  has  been  the  removal  of  the  old 
organ  which  filled  up  the  upper  part  of  the  west 
arch  of  the  tower.  A new  organ,  built  by  Willis, 
of  London,  has  superseded  the  old  one;  its  posi- 
tion is  above  the  western  arch  of  the  tower. 


CONDITION  OF  THE  THAMES. 

mi:tropolita>'  board  of  works. 

At  a meeting  of  the  board  held  on  the  27th  inst. 
it  was  resolved,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Tite, 
seconded  by  Mr.  Leslie,  “ That  Dr.  Hofmann  and 
Dr.  Frankland  be  requested  to  undertake  the 
duty  of  advising  the  board  as  to  the  various 
schemes  of  deodorisation,  and  the  several  systems 
of  dealing  with  sewage  matter  which  have  been 
submitted  to  the  board,  and  as  to  the  best  agent 
to  he  employed  for  deodorising  and  neutralising 
the  noxious  properties  of  sewage,  at  an  expense 
not  exceeding  lOOL  each ; that  Dr.  Miller  be  re- 
quested to  make  a series  of  observations  during 
the  months  of  June,  July,  August,  and  September, 
upon  the  temperature  and  state  of  the  water  in 
the  Thames  and  the  docks,  and  to  report  thereon 
to  the  board  at  weekly  or  at  shorter  intervals,  and 
to  advise  the  board  generally  as  to  the  most  efli- 
cacious  measures  for  guarding  against  nuisance  or 
injury  to  the  public  health  resulting  therefrom.” 

Mr.  Tite  said  it  was  most  important  that  this 
proposition,  for  which  they  were  indebted  to  their 
chairman,  should  be  carried  out  forthwith,  seeing 
tliat  if,  in  addition  to  the  nuisance  of  last  summer, 
any  epidemic  might  by  possibility  supervene,  the 
consequences  would  be  most  disastrous ; and  he 
believed  that  the  mischievous  influence  of  the 
sewage  water  in  the  Thames,  owing  to  the  increased 
heat  of  the  weather,  was  alre.ady  beginning  to  be 
felt. 

Mr.  Wright  supported  the  motion,  and  it  was 
carried  unanimously. 


ASPHALTE  FOR  FOUNDATION-WALLS. 

Sir, — In  reply  to  your  correspondent,  “ C.  E.”, 
respecting  the  application  of  asphalte  for  founda- 
tion-walls, and  the  resisting  power  it  has  to 
weight,  I beg  to  inform  him  that,  from  an  expe- 
riment lately  made  by  me  upon  Messrs.  Armani 
and  Co.’s  patent  asplualtic  lava,  with  an  “hydrau- 
lic pressure”  on  four  bricks  laid  two  upon  two, 
witli  the  joint  reversed,  one  half  jointed  with  the 
patent  asphaltic  lava,  and  the  other  half  jointed 
witli  Roman  cement,  I obtained  the  following 
result : — At  19  tons  2 cwt.  one  of  the  bricks 
cracked:  at  36  tons  to  38  tons  the  bricks,  jointed 
with  asphaltic  lava,  crumbled  on  the  edges,  and 
the  cement  joints  cracked  : at  48  tons  the  asphal- 
tic lava  joints  held  good  and  perfect  when  taken 
out. 

Further,  asphalte  when  properly  made,  and  well 
applied  on  foundation-walls,  will  prevent  the 
rising  of  damp;  and  its  durability  is  known  to 
withstand  ditferent  temperatures. 

A Builder. 


THE  BOYS’  INDUSTRI.\.L  HOME. 

Sm : — I have  read  with  intense  interest  the 
tppeal  on  behalf  of  the  Boys’  Industrial  School, 
founded  by  Mr.  Bell,  and  grieve  indeed  to 
learn  that  it  is  likely  to  fail  for  want  of 
funds.  How  shameful  and  lamentable  a proof 
of  deficiency  in  the  religious  and  moral  feeling 
of  our  so-called  Christian  nation ! and  of  tliose 
especially  who  have  themselves  been  gratuitously 
educated  at  Christ  Church,  the  much-perverted 
Royal  charity-school  of  the  first  Protestant  king 
of  England;  his  most  pious,  last  gift  to  the 
flesiilute  boyhood  of  London.  His  protest  from 
the  dying  bed  on  which  he  dictated  Ins  wishes  t.o 
Craniner  should  surely  be  heard  against  this  per- 
I’erslon.  Cruel  to  his  memory,  cruel,  above  all,  to 
the  objects  of  bis  royal  sympathy!  Was  this 
syinjiathy  confined  to  the  boys  of  his  ovm  genera- 
tion, or  those  immediately  succeeding  ? Certainly 
not.  And  if  it  would  have  been  a proof  of 
presumptuous  cupidity  to  have  apjdied  the  revenues 
of  tlie  estates  directed  by  royal  bounty  for  the 
poor  to  the  education  of  the  middle  and  upper 
classes,  the  next  week,  or  year,  after  their  conse- 
cratiou  to  the  wants  of  the  utterly  necessitous,  it 


cannot  have  less  of  this  debasing  spirit  iu  such 
application  now.  Until,  however,  restitution  can 
be  accomplished,  let  every  gentleman  who  has 
been  educated  at  Christ  Church  contribute  one 
guinea  per  annum  to  the  Boys’  Industrial  Home, 
and  every  lady  who  has  a son  under  tuition  there, 
collect  from  e.ach  of  her  friends  but  2s.  per  annum 
in  aid  of  the  Boys’  Industrial  School,  a large  and 
certain  revenue  would  thus  be  realized  at  an  uu- 
felt  sacrifice,  in  some  measure  repaying  what  has 
been  so  flagitiously,  though,  perhaps,  inconsider- 
ately, withheld  from  the  proper  recipients  of  the 
royally  endowed  charity-school.  As  I never  had 
a son  educated  there,  I promise  to  endeavour  to 
collect  Is.  per  annum  each  from  twenty  friends. 

S.  E.  M. 


THE  WASTE  LANDS  OF  D.LRTMOOR. 

COXVICT  LABOUR. 

I RF.AD  with  much  interest  the  letter  of  your 
correspondent  Mr.  Biden  (p.  3-10),  on  the  possi- 
bility of  employing  convicts  to  advantage  on  waste 
lands.  I ask  leave,  through  yonr  columns,  to  refer 
him  for  an  example  to  the  convict  establishment 
at  Dartmoor,  where  it  has  been  in  practice  for 
some  few  years.  As  to  the  return  in  point  of 
money,  I cannot  say,  as  it  has  not  been  tested  in 
that  respect,  it  having  been  used  principally  for  , 
the  reception  of  invalids,  ikc. ; but  the  produce  of 
agric'iltural  matters,  such  as  grass,  turnips,  cab- 
bages, &c.  has  been  truly  astonishing.  I have 
heard  of  hay  being  made  three  times  in  one  year, 
and  last  year  ten  or  twelve  bullocks  were  fattened 
off  the  prass,  and  sold  by  the  prison  authorities  in 
the  neighbouring  markets.  There  are  80,000 
acres  of  land  that  might  be  turned  to  the  most 
profitable  account  as  far  as  the  nation  is  concerned, 
and  convict  labour  might  be  most  profitably  apj'lied 
to  it.  A COURTRTMAX. 

N.B.  The  South  Devon  and  Tavistock  Railway, 
I believe,  is  to  he  opened  on  the  15th  instant, 
which  will  place  Dartoioor  in  communication  with 
the  Great  \Vestern  system  of  railways  between 
London  and  the  Land's  End. 


ARCHITECTS  REJECTING  BAD  MATE- 
RIALS:  THE  TRADESMAN  CANNOT 
RECOVER  FOR  SAME  OF  THE  BUILDER. 

BROMPTO*  COURTY  COURT. 

Looker  c.  Todd.— Tlie  plaintiff  in  this  action,  before 
Mr.  Moodj-.  deputy  judpe,  ia  a tile-maker,  of  Kinp'ton, 
and  the  defendant  is  a builder  of  Kin^'s-road,  Chelsea. 
Mr.  W.  B.  Davies,  the  solicitor,  appeared  for  the  defendant, 
and  the  plaintiff  conducted  his  own  case. 

Mr.  Looker  said  he  claimed  the  sum  of  81.  8s.  f.>r  6,000 
plain  tiles  supplied  to  defendant’s  order. 

By  Mr.  Davies. — Mr.  Todd,  when  he  gave  the  order, 
stated  that  the  files  were  not  wanted  all  at  once,  but  a 
fortnight  after  he  called  agrain  and  wanted  the  whole,  and 
witness  put  on  extra  men  to  complete  the  order.  There 
was  no  particular  agreement  os  to  the  sort  of  tile  required. 
Mr.  Todd  saw  the  tiles,  and  it  was  possible  that  witness 
showed  the  defendant  a sample  of  one  tile  perhaps.  The 
tiles  in  court,  now  produced,  are  certainly  not  even.  One 
crooked  tile  would,  however,  throw  the  others  out,  and 
the  tiles  now  shown  are  picked  out.  Witnesses  firm  sup- 
plied the  defendant  with  6,iJ00.  and  did  their  best  to  com- 
plete the  order  for  70,000.  Received  a letter  from  the 
defendant  to  the  purport,  that  the  architect  wnuhl  not 
pass  the  tile.^.  It  was  Mr.  Todd's  carter  who  fetched  the 
tiles,  and  he  threw  aside  all  that  appeared  defective. 

The  plaintiff’s  foreman  swore  that  the  tile-,  supplied 
were  sonnd  and  good,  and  that  Mr.  Todd's  men  refused 
what  they  liked. 

Mr.  Davies  sakl  ins  client  had  a contract  to  build  some 
large  premises  in  the  country,  and  the  architect  to  the 
building  exercised  the  power  invested  in  him  in  regard  to 
the  quality  of  the  materials,  by  not  pas.sing  the  tiles  sup- 
plied by  the  'plaintiff.  The  tiles  were,  however,  so  bad, 
that  Mr.  Todd,  fi'r  his  own  credit’s  sake,  would  not  have 
used  them,  and  without  the  architect’s  sanction,  his  client 
darednot  put  the  tiles  on  the  roof.  Under  these  features 
he  contended  that  the  defendant  as  a builder  was  entitled 
to  a verdict. 

Mr.  Todd  said  some  portion  of  the  tiles  had  been  used 
and  others  given  away  to  mend  the  roads.  The  architect 
refused  the  tiles  for  fault  in  their  construction.  Witness 
really  did  not  know  what  had  been  done  with  the  whole 
of  the  tiles.  Believed  a thousand  had  been  used  on  the 
building— certainly  uot  the  greater  part  of  the  six  thou- 
sand. 

Mr.  Charles  Luck  said  he  was  an  architect,  and  acted 
under  the  architect  to  the  building  iu  question.  Witness 
superintended  the  erection  of  the  schooi.s,  and  told  the 
defendant’s  foreman  he  should  olyect  to  the  tiles. 

Mr.  Thompson,  foreman  to  the  defendant,  stated  that 
after  the  architect  had  condemned  the  tiles  he  informed 
Mr.  Todd,  and  the  defendant  said  they  were  not  to  be 
used.  Heard  the  defendant  tell  the  plaintiff  that  the  tiles 
were  of  an  inferior  quality,  and  must  be  removed. 

Bv  the  plaintiff.— Ha'l  used  about  1,000  or  l.sno  of  the 
straight  tiles  on  the  outbuildings  and  back  offices,  but 
none  on  the  school. 

Tlie  plaintiff  here  said  that  he  had  heard  that  the 
greatest  part  of  the  tiles  had  been  used  on  the  building ; 
hut  bad  no  wltnes.ies  present  to  prove  it;  that  he  had 
made  an  equitable  offer  to  Mr.  Todd,  which  he  had  taken 
no  notice  of. 

The  learned  judge  said  the  plaintiff  must  have  known 
that  the  architect  was  the  snlejudpe  of  the  quality  of  the 
tiles,  and  as  he  lia  l rejected  them,  the  defendant  had  no 
a‘'emative  but  to  return  the  tiles. 

The  plaintiff  contended  that  the  architect’s  dictum 


applied  only  to  builders,  and  not  to  tradesmen  supply- 
ing materials. 

The  judge  said  the  plaintiff’s  opinion  was  contrary  to 
common  sense.  Directly  the  manufacturer  received 
notice  that  an  architect  had  rejected  his  goods,  it  was  his 
place  to  remove  the  materials  complained  of.  If  an  archi- 
tect unjustly  decided,  the  tradesman  had  his  remedy  in 
law.  Here  the  tiles  were  manifestly  uneven.  The  greatest 
difficulty  in  the  present  case  was  to  determine  how  many 
tiles  had  been  used.  As  1,500  had  been  admitted,  be 
thought  two-thirds  of  the  bill  should  be  paid.  His  judg- 
ment would  be  for  ‘21.  1 6s.  with  costs. 

The  plaintiff  warmly  asked, for  an  adjournment,  to  pro- 
duce witnesses  to  prove  that  the  whole  of  the  tiles  had 
been  used,  and  were  of  a good  quality. 

Mr.  Davies  said  his  client  had  no  objection  on  condition 
of  the  plaintiff  paying  the  defendant  the  costs  of  the  day. 

The  judge  recommended  the  plaintiff  to  let  well  alone, 
which  advice  was  taken  with  some  reluctance. 


WEST  CENTRAL  DAY  INDUSTRIAL 
SCHOOL. 

We  are  ^kul  to  Lear  that  it  is  proposed  to 
institute  a Day  Industrial  School  to  co-operate 
with  the  numerous  evening  schools  iu  the  west 
central  postal  district,  which  are  in  connection 
with  the  Ragged  School  Union.  As  is  the  case 
with  that  in  Old  Pye-street,  and  with  the  Shoe- 
black Society,  no  child  will  be  admitted  unless  he 
or  she  oring  a formal  recommendation  from  the 
Ragged  Schoolmaster,  who  may  withdraw  him  or 
her  at  his  pleasure.  The  child  will  be  given  food, 
and  industrially  trained  during  the  day  time,  and 
every  evening  will  be  sent  to  his  or  her  home 
and  evening  ragged  school.  On  Sundays  the 
child  will  be  entirely  under  the  control  of  his 
or  her  parents  and  Ragged  Schoolmaster. 

The  committee  for  carrying  out  this  project 
consists  of  men  who  are  for  the  tnost  part  well 
experienced  in  similar  institutions,  viz.  Mr.  M. 
Ware,  hou.  sec.  Shoe-black  Society,  and  one  of  the 
directors  of  the  Britaiiuia-court  Reformatory ; 
Mr.  C.  Ware,  chairman  of  St.  Giles’s  Refugees 
Committee;  the  Rev.  S.  H.  Pai’kes,  of  the  same 
committee,  and  manager  of  Little  Coram-street 
School;  and  Mr.  B.  A.  Ileywood,  one  of  the  same 
committee,  and  also  of  the  Shoe-black  Society, 
besides  representatives  from  most  of  the  Ragged 
Schools  in  this  district.  The  Bishop  of  Ilipon  is 
patron. 

We  sincerely  wish  the  founders  success  in  their 
good  work.  Such  a plan  is  no  novelty.  It  has 
been  tried  in  nnmerous  instances,  both  in  London 
and  in  other  large  towns,  and  invariably  found  to 
be  a ble.-=sing  to  the  neighbourhood.  For  e.xample, 
we  might  mention  the  Industrial  School  in  Old 
Pye-strect,  Westminster,  and  those  in  Aberdeen, 
vvliich  latter  were  the  first  institutions  of  the 
kind,  and  have  so  improved  the  low  localities  of 
the  city,  that  scarcely  a vagrant  child  is  to  he 
found  there. 

Mr.  Ileywood,  1,  Bloomshury-sqnarc,  who  is 
one  of  the  hon.  secretaries,  would  receive  any 
subscriptions  that  might  be  sent. 


Corasponbcnce. 

THE  NINE-HOURS  MOVEMENT. 

Si  r,~I  a’u  instructed,  on  behalf  of  the  N'ine-hours  Move- 
ment, to  solicit  the  favour  from  you  of  inserting  the  in- 
closed atidress  in  your  next  impression  — I am.  Sir,  on 
bvhall'  of  the  United  Trades,  yours  respectfully, 

GsoiicE  Potter. 


To  I/i-  Building  Operatici’s  o/llic  United  Kingdom. 

Fellow. workmen, —It  is  a deplorable  truth  that,  amid 
the  rapid  progress  of  science,  the  vast  development  of  our 
national  resources  and  greatness,  and  the  wonderful  accu- 
mulation of  wealth  by  the  upper  and  middle  classes,  the 
condition  of  the  mechanic,  in  all  that  relates  to  his  physical 
comfort  and  the  social  independence  which  should  result 
from  the  employment  of  his  mechanical  energies,  is  recr  j- 
grrading  to  a state  of  miserable  dependence  and  social 
slavery.* 

The  causes  of  this  are  many,  but,  foremost  and  principal, 
stand  rapacious  competition  and  mach-nery.  Machinery, 
by  its  rapid  growth  and  wonderful  development,  has 
almost  superseded  the  necessity  of  manual  labour  in  many 
trades,  and  seriously  interfered  with  that  necessity  in  all 
things  to  which  human  labour  is  generally  applied.  The 
middle  and  upper  classes  alone,  through  the  influence  cf 
their  capita],  have  received  the  advantages  which  should 
be  conferred  by  machinery  on  the  whole  human  race. 
To  us  it  has  proved  a powerful  competitor  for  our  daily 
bread,  and  we  have  gained  extra  toil  when  fitfully  em- 
ployed, ‘and  increased  periods  of  unwilling  idleness,  priva- 
tion, and  physical  and  mental  misery. 

Those  who  suffer  the  effect  of  a vicious  system,  should 
by  experience  be  best  acquainted  with  its  causes,  and 
therefore  likely  to  know  the  most  advisable  remedies. 
We,  the  building  operatives  of  London,  as  sufferers  by  the 
competition  of  machinery,  and  unrestricted  speculation  in 
human  labour,  have,  after  serious  and  deliberate  consider- 
ation, concluded  that  the  only  remedy  likely  to  be  service- 
able to  our  class,  ill  checkingthe  depression  which  machi- 
nery places  on  us,  will  be  a reduction  in  the  hours  of 
labour. 

By  reducing  the  hours  of  labour,  we  shall  be  admitted 
to  some  participation  of  the  benefits  of  machinery— wc 
shall  be  eased  of  some  of  the  physical  exhaustion  which 
toil  at  present  imp-^ses  on  ii-Sj  we  shall  afford  those  of 
our  tra  les,  who  are  now  unwillingly  idle,  opportunities 


• It  m'ist  not  be  supposed  that  wc  agree  in  these  views. 


THE  BUILDER, 
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■1  oT  living  by  the  exercises  of  that  labour  which  God  has 
n imposed  on  man,  and  secure  time  for  mental  and  moral 
lelevation.  . , 

The  reduction  we  seek  is  one  hour  m the  working  clay, 

,1  at  the  present  rate  of  wages. 

We  have  made  the  employers  of  London  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  our  desires,  and  dunng  an  agitation 
' extending  over  eighteen  months,  have  endeavoured,  by 
c force  of  reason  and  the  appeals  of  humanity,  to  induce 
ii  our  employers  to  concede  our  request  j but  up  to  the  pre- 
c sent  time  without  success,  ns  you  may  have  seen  by  their 
e resolutions  of  the  20th  of  April,  published  in  the  public 
r press.  \Vc  feel  that  this  is  not  a question  which  coii'iems 
‘ the  interest  and  welfare  of  the  mechanics  of  London  only, 

.1  but  that  it  i.s  a question  with  which  is  identified  the  in- 
e terests  of  all  the  building  mechanics  of  the  United  King- 
!i  dom.  Our  cause  is  your  cause — our  cause  is  the  cause 
I of  humanity  and  truth : our  request  is  founded  on  justice. 
i\  IVe,  therefore,  a.sk  your  aid  and  co-operation  in  gaining  this 
>•  boon  for  our  trades.  Rally  round  us,  by  uniting  to  obtain 
; in  your  own  towns  and  districts  the  same  privileges  we 
.1  seek — assist  us  in  establishing  the  nine  hours  throughout 
' the  land. 

We  have  no  desire  to  embarrass  our  employers  by  haying 
•(  recourse  to  obstructive  measures ; but  we  are  determined 
.1  that  our  aim  shall  be  accomplished.  Should  a rupture 
)i  occur  between  us  and  them,  we  trust,  therefore,  that 
(I  you  will  allow  no  specious  persuasions  to  induce  you  to 
lend  ydurselves  to  them  for  the  purpose  of  supplanting 
I nur  labour  and  crushing  our  efforts.  If  you  do,  be  assured 
that  not  only  the  same  evils  which  now  afllict  us  will  be 
;•  yours,  and  continue,  but  that  greater  degradation  will 
overtake  you. 

Any  information  respecting  the  movement  will  be 
;.i  promptly  forwarded  on  application  to  the  secretary. 

Signed,  on  behalf  of  the  Amalgamated  Trades  ; — 

George  Fordham,  joiner;  R.  W.  Grey,  mason;  James 
'B  Brown,  bricklayer;  Edwin  Freeman,  plasterer;  Thomas 
|t  Grant  Facey,  painter. 

I George  Potter,  Secretary, 

96,  Denbigh-street,  Pimlico.* 


May  2ud,  1859. 


of  20  feet  span  there  should  be  braces,  and  gave  orders  to 
that  effect.  The  duty  of  seeing  after  this  belonged  to 
O’Neil,  as  foremen  of  the  scaffoiders,  and  Coleman,  the 
general  foreman,  was  expected  to  look  round  at  the  works 
as  they  progressed.  The  latter  would  rely  on  the  foreman 
of  scaffoiders. 

Mr.  Jos.  Myers.— I am  the  son  of  the  last  witness,  and 
am  in  partnership  with  iny  father.  Was  at  those  works 
frequently,  but  not  every  day.  Received  a communica- 
from  Woodley,  one  of  the  under  foremen,  just  after  half- 
past five  in  the  evening  before  the  accident.  I asked 
Woodley  whether  theXabourers’ Trade  Union  would  allow 
the  men  to  work  a little  overtime.  He  told  me  the  men 
were  in  the  habit  of  making  overtime.  I said,  ‘‘  Then  we 
shall  have  some  material  up  for  the  bricklayers  in  the 
morning.”  Woodley  said  something  to  the  effect  that  the 
stage  had  been  shaking  during  the  afternoon.  I turned 
to  Coleman  after  that,  and  told  him  that  no  material  was 
to  be  got  up,  but  that  a new  stage  was  to  be  erected  that 
evening.  It  was  diametrically  opposed  to  my  orders  tliat 
materials  should  after%vards  be  sent  up  on  that  stage. 

Cross-examined.— After  speaking  on  the  subject,  I saw 
no  men  carrying  up  material  to  the  stage,  nor  any  " stuff” 
upon  it.  Did  not  say  a word  to  any  of  the  workmen. 
Swear  that  I never  declared  there  must  be  more  stuff 
up  to-night,  or  that  the  work  must  stop.  Remember  say- 
ing to  the  foreman  that  if  material  was  not  up,  the  men 
must  be  removed  to  another  part  of  the  works  where  there 
was  material.  Gave  no  such  orders,  however,  because 
when  I left  I felt  confident  that  a new  stage  would  be 
erected  in  accordance  with  my  orders. 

Mr.  Alderman  Gabriel,  a limber-merchant,  stated  tiiat 
it  would  have  been  impossible  to  have  had  a piece  of 
timber  more  suited  to  the  purpose  than  that  in  the  room. 
The  length  of  the  fracture  proved  the  toughness  of  the 
wood.  To  say  that  it  was  green  wood,  coarse,  and  with 
large  knots  was  an  absurd  description  of  it. 

The  inquest  was  resumed  on  Thursday,  the  2nd  inst. 

William  Richardson,  4,  Duke-street,  Grosvenor-square, 
civil  engineer,  was  the  first  witness  examined.  Ho  said  : 

I have  examined  the  building  known  as  tlie  Westminster 
Palace  Hotel,  and  the  place  where  the  accident  occurred. 

I inspected  the  broken  transoms  ; and  I should  say  the 
accident  was  to  be  attributed  to  their  being  overweighted. 

I do  not  think  the  transoms  would  have  borne  more  than 
three  tons  each.  The  wood  is  not  of  the  description  I 
should  have  used,  as  I would  have  taken  the  best  yellow 
deal.  The  transoms  were  made  of  white  deal.  It  was 
rather  green,  but,  on  tl.e  whole,  was  good  of  the  sort. 
The  wood  was  too  young;  it  ought  to  have  been  twelve 
instead  of  nine  inches  square  to  bear  such  a weight. 
Without  supports  the  lower  stage  would  have  been  of  no 
use  whatever  to  the  higher.  I should  not  have  put  a 
scaffold  in  such  a place  without  supports  in  tlie  centre. 
Such  a scaffold  as  that  whicli  I saw  ought  to  have  borne 
eighteen  tons.  Fifty  tons  on  such  a scaffold  I should 
have  considered  something  fabulous. 

By  a Juror.— 1 did  not  submit  the  timber  to  any  scientific 
test.  I speak  only  from  an  experience  of  live-and-twenty 
years. 

A Juror.— Have  you  seen  such  timber  used  before? 

Witness  —I  have.  The  timber  was  very  knotty,  but  a 
good  timber  of  the  sort.  Had  there  been  an  upright  from 
the  bottom,  the  stage  would  have  carried  six  times  the 
weight. 

A Juror.- Is  it  usual  to  employ  the  bestyellow  deal  for 
temporary  stages? 

Witness.- It  is.not;  but  in  this  ca-selhe  stage  was  a sort 
of  depot. 

To  a Juror.- 1 superintended  (as  resident  eugnieer)  the 
erection  of  the  New  River  Company’s  works,  where  many 
millions  of  bricks  were  used.  The  weight  and  vibration 


ACCIDENT  AT  THE  WESTMINSTER  PALACE 
HOTEL. 

At  the  resumed  inquiry  on  Thursday,  26th  ult.  mentioned 
in  our  last,  Mr.  Charles  Ainslie,  architect,  of  Ola  Jewry 
t Chambers,  was  called  by  Mr.  Sturgeon,  on  part  of  the 
r relatives  of  deceased,  and  stated  that  he  had  examined 
tl  the  spot  where  the  accident  occurred,  and  the  timbers  that 
formed  the  scaffolding.  These  consisted  of  pieces  of  flr, 
between  and  5 inches  broad,  and  9 inches  deep.  On 
inspecting  tlic  points  of  fracture,  he  came  to  the  conclusion 
1 that  the  scaffolding  had  given  way  from  being  over- 
r weighted.  The  timbers  (two  of  which  were  brought  into 
;li  tlie  board-room)  were  very  knotty,  and  one  of  them  had 
sj  sprung  at  a knot.  They  had  been  cut  out  of  a large  piece 
}|  of  timber,  and  the  original  outside,  the  weakest  point, 
had  been  placed  downwards.  A single  timber,  of  that 
scantling,  of  20  feet  bearing,  ought  not,  in  his  opinion,  to 
be  subjected  to  a weight  of  more  than  li  or  two  tons, 

|p  placed  in  the  centre.  There  were  five  of  these  timbers 
p placed  side  by  side  at  some  little  distance  apart,  and  upon 
them  was  an  inch  and  a-half  boarding;  they  were  short 
boards,  anij.did  not  run  from  end  to  end.  That  being  so, 
they  would  not  add  to  the  strength  of  the  timber;  their 
weight,  in  fact,  would  by  so  much  take  away  from  its 
strength. 

By  Mr.  Sturgeon.— Should  say  decidedly  that  five  tran- 
soms were  not  sufficient  in  number  for  a span  of  20  feet.  , ...........  

It  would  be  adequate  to  bear  men  walking  with  their  I combined  caused,  in  my  mind,  the  accident  now  under 
loads,  but  not  to  pile  a weight  upon.  Thoughtthatshores  consideration. 

ought  to  have  been  put  up  on  each  side,  or  bracesmeetiiig  Patrick  O'Neil,  the  person  under  whose  direction  the 
under  the  middle  of  thetransoms,  which  would  have  made  stage  was  constructed,  was  next  called  in;  and  the 
tl  the  whole  erection  perfectly  secure.  As  it  was  really  con-  coroner  rend  to  him  the  evidence  given  by  Mr.  Myers  and 
■ structed,  a weight  of  two  tons  in  the  centre  would  have  Mr.  Myers,  juii.  at  the  last  inquiry.  At  the  conclusion  he 
formed  quite  a sufficient  load.  When  he  spoke  of  fir.  he  ' ' ” ’ '■ 


B meant  foreign,  not  English  fir, 

By  the  Jury.— According  to  Tredgold,  the  breaking 
weight  on  a scaffolding  of  ordinary  timber  would  be 
M:  42  tons  ; the  safe  weight  would  be  one-third  of  that  weight. 
lE  Each  of  these  beams  in  the  middle  would  bear  1 2 tons, 
.a  and,  if  the  weight  had  been  equ-ally  distributed,  each  tran- 
j|  s som  would  have  borne  three  times  the  weight,  so  that  the 
is  stage  would  have  held  altogether  between  24  and  30 
1 1 'tons,  supposing  the  weight  to  be  quiescent  and  without 
V vibration.  That  would  be  considered  a safe  load.  Tocal- 
c culatc  the  difference  caused  by  the  vibration  of  sixteen 
B men  would  be  a delicate  point;  but  this  would  make  a 
n material  difference. 

William  Fry,  a bricklayer,  employed  at  the  building  on 
U the  day  of  the  accident,  said,  he  was  at  work  under  the 
isl  stage  that  broke,  so  that  he  saw  the  men  fall.  Was  of 
opinion  that  shortly  after  six  o'clock  on  that  morning 
[li  there  were  from  seven  to  eight  tons  of  bricks  and  mortar 
upon  the  scaffolding,  and  the  men  probably  weighed  about 
a ton  more. 

Mr.  Myers,  sen.—  I am  a builder,  and  the  contractor  for 
the  Westminster  Palace  Hotel,  employing  330  workpeople 
t there.  I recollect  a lower  stage  beuig  built.  It  had  com- 
p pleted  its  purpose,  and  it  then  became  necessary  to  build 
a a stage  higher  up.  Coleman  ordered  the  upper  stage. 
I Before  it  was  commenced,  I directed  him  and  O’Neil  to 
p put  six  timbers  into  the  walls  at  the  lower  scaffold, 
p positively  ordering  that  that  scaffold  should  nut  be  re  • 
n moved.  I said  it  was  to  be  used  as  a support  to  the  upper 
s scaffold,  by  means  of  uprights  placed  upon  it.  1 gave 
(1  directions  to  put  uprights  upon  one  stage  and  under  the 
0 other.  I am  often  upon  the  stages,  and  my  life  is  as  much 
ii  in  jeopardy  as  those  of  my  men.  Up  to  the  time  of  the 
a accident  I had  no  conception  that  the  lower  stage  was 
p removed,  but  was  under  the  impression  that  the  higher 
SI  scaffolding  was  resting  by  supports  upon  the  stage  below, 

By  the  Jury,— Believed  that  the  stage  would  safely  bear 
s a distributed  weight  of  30  tons.  There  would  be  generally 
D more  material  in  the  centre.  It  ought,  without  struts,  to 
h have  borne  15  tons  in  the  centre,  or  20  tons  in  the  way 
tt  the  materials  were  usually  deposited.  Should  not  think 
tl  there  were  more  tlian  "00  bricks  on  the  stage  when  it 
f{  fell.  Did  not  give  any  orders  as  to  the  sending  up  the 
bi  bricks. 

Cross-examined.— Did  not  look  to  see  that  my  orders 
a.'  as  to  the  construction  of  the  scaffold  were  carried  out. 
A As  a practical  builder,  I consider  that  with  a scivffuldiug 


* We  have  received  two  other  letters  on  tliis  sulijcct, 
one pr«  the  other  con;  the  former  signed  "S.  Morgan, 
for  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Amalgamated  Trades,” 
but  as  they  do  not  seem  to  us  to  advance  any  fresh  argu- 
ments on  either  side,  wo  do  uotprinttliem. 


The  witness  was  then  interrogated  by  Mr.  Sturgeon, 
and  said ;- 1 am  a general  labourer,  and  have  never  been 
the  foreman  of  scaffoiders  in  any  building.  We  work  in 
gangs,  and  I had  nine  with  me.  My  wages  are  3s,  8d. 
a day.  I never  had  orders  to  act  as  foreman.  It  was  not 
my  duty  to  go  round  the  building  and  examine  the  whole 
of  the  scaffolding.  *I  was  told  that  Mr.  Woodley,  the  fore- 
man bricklayer,  would  give  me  instructions  as  to  what 
scaffolding  I wasto  put  up. 

To  a Juror.- 1 did  not  know  that  I was  foreman  ; but 
Mr.  Woodley  said  to  me  one  day,  ‘‘  Paddy,  I will  give  you 
Is.  a week  more.”  I had  that  since  the  strike.  I had  2d. 
a day  more  than  the  other  men  who  were  in  the  gang 
witli  me.  ^ , . 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Seijeant  Ballantine. — I know  I 
did  not  get  the  2d.  a day  extra  for  bad  conduct.  Upon 
my  oath  I do  not  know  wily  the  foreman  gave  me  2d. 
a day,  e.xcept  that  he  wished  me  to  liave  charge  of  the 
gang.  When  Coleman  told  me  to  remove  the  under  stage, 

I told  him  that  Mr.  Myers  said  it  was  to  remain  as  a 
workshop  for  the  use  of  the  building.  There  was  no  one 
present  when  Coleman  and  I had  this  conversation.  Mr. 
Coleman  was  behind  Mr.  Myers  when  he  told  me  the 
corner  stage  had  been  removed.  I cannot  say  whether  he 
heard  him  or  not. 

John  Byrne.  64,  Cartwright-sqnare,  East  Smithfield, 
scaffolder,  e.xainined.  — 1 took  the  boards  off  to  lower 
stage  to  make  the  upper  one.  Mr.  Coleman  was  there, 
and  saw  me  doing  it.  He  went  to  tlie  upper  one  when  it 
was  completed.  Tlie  evening  before  the  accident,  I heard 
young  Mr.  Myers  give  instructions  about  loading  the 
upper  stage.  He  told  the  men  on  the  stage  to  get  up 
bneks  and  mortar  for  the  bricklayers  in  the  morning.  I 
told  him  we  were  about  to  get  up  some  iron-work,  and  he 
said  he  didn’t  care  about  that,  but  to  bring  up  the  bricks 
and  mortar.  O’Neil,  the  last  witness,  said  the  stage 
could  be  loaded  in  half  an  hour  in  the  morning.  He 
replied  he  didn’t  mind,  and  if  we  did  not  do  it,  he  would 
sack  every  one  of  us.  He  told  us  wc  could  get  the  iron 
girders  up  on  the  other  side  of  the  stage,  but  this  we 
could  not  do.  Five  transoms  were  sent  for  the  erection 
of  the  stage  ; there  ought  to  have  been  si.x.  They  were 
9 by  .5,  which  was  not  strong  enough.  I had  often  seen 
.Mr.  Mvers  on  the  upper  stage,  and  I heard  him  speak 
about  the  removal  of  the  lower  one.  1 cannot  remember 
exactly  what  he  said.  He  did  not  speak  to  me,  but  to  the 
last  witness.  No  orders  were  given  to  me  to  put  “ struts” 
or  other  supporters  under  the  top  stage.  I saw  the  stage 
five  minutes  berVre  it  fell.  It  had  about  2,500  to  3,000 
bricks,  two  tons  of  mortar,  and  sixteen  or  seventeen  men 
upon  it.  • T *. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Serjeant  Ballantine. — I was  ten 
or  eleven  yards  from  Mr.  Myers  when  he  spoke  to  the 
last  witness  about  the  lower  stage.  He  spoke  loud,  but 
I cannot  remember  what  he  said.  Ho  was  hollowing  out 
about  it.  He  said  tlie  stage  had  been  taken  away.  1 was 
not  with  the  witness  O'Neil  last  Sunday.  I was  sum- 
moned to  come  here  and  give  evidence. 

By  a Juror.- The  men  were  working  among  the  bricks 
when  the  stage  fell.  I saw  the  stage  fall.  I was  one  of 
the  gang  of  scaffoiders.  The  last  witness  gave  me 
orders. 

Mr.  H.  A.  Derbyshire.  Architect,  of  Lowndes-square, 
examined. — I liave  examined  the  place  wliere  the  accident 
happened,  and  took  notes  and  measurements.  I in- 
spected the  remains  of  the  stage,  and  the  portions  which 
were  broken,  including  the  transoms.  I consider  they 
were  not  strong  enough  for  such  a bearing  and  for  such 
scantling.  Tliere  was  no  appearance  of  a natural  bend 
ill  any  of  the  transoms.  The  pieces  that  broke  were 
knotty,  and  consequently  not  so  strong  as  if  they  had 
been  without  knots.  1 consider  a strut  would  have 
been  ncces>ary  for  the  safety  of  the  platform  which  feU. 

I think  two  tons  would  have  been  as  much  as  ought  to 
have  been  placed  on  the  transom,  and  that  the  weight  of 
twelve  or  fifteen  men  in  addition  would  have  been  unsafe. 
1 consider  the  stage  was  not  sufficiently  strong  for  the 
weight  put  upon  it.  I do  not  know  the  diiiercnce  between 

a foreman  of  scaffoiders  and  a “ ganger.” 

Cross-e.xamined  by  Mr.  Seijeant  Ballantine. — I do  not 
consider  that  a man  like  O’Niel,  with  22s.  a week,  would 
have  taken  upon  himself  to  inspect  and  report  timber. 
The  transom  wliich  broke  was  knotty  and  green.  If  there 
had  been  a lower  stage  properly  supported,  the  upper 
stage  would  have  stood. 

To  the  Foreman. — I think  the  transoms  that  broke  were 
of  Baltic  flr— not  white  spruce. 

George  Pulling,  Surrey-street,  Blackfriars-road,  scaf- 
folder, said I remember  the  upper  stage  being  built.  It 
was  made  of  five  transoms  and  boards.  The  lower  stage 
was  taken  down  to  make  the  upper  one.  On  the  evening 
before  the  accident,  I heard  Mr.  Myers,  junior,  give  orders 
to  have  bricks  brought  up  to  the  stage.  I heard  some- 
thing said  about  a new  stage  being  pul  up  instead  of  the 
other  stage.  O’Neil  and  NYoodley  s.aid  that  if  they  could 
get  the  walls  well  up,  they  would  get  the  new  stage  up 
with  the  iron  joists,  as  they  were  working  overtime.  Mr. 
Myers, I junior,  said  he  insisted  upon  the  bricks  being  got 
up,  and  I said  that  could  not  be  done  if  we  were  to  get  up 
the  iron  joists.  He  said,  ‘‘1  can’t  help  that:  I must 
insist  upon  getting  the  stuff  up.”  The  stuff  was  then  got 
up ; and  by  seven  o’clock,  I think,  between  2,000  and  3,000 
bricks,  and  about  two  tons  of  mortar,  were  on  the  stage. 
I did  not  notice  any  mortar  that  night,  but  I saw  it  in  the 
The  men  worked  half  an  hour  in  the  morning, 
I did  not  hear  any  of  the 

uivio  Cross-examined  by  MrT  Serjeant  Ballantine. —After 
nothin,,  and  did  not  ,o  in  mote  than  h.it  an  inch  I.Ucl 

r.^'Sl?ScSwh^rLl';?;e‘;^!iroh?a'he.^^^^^^^^^  (KvILycc  ...d  Mt.L.eman.  i d.d  not  heat  any 
than  myself.  I did  not  consider  there  was  any  danger. 

There  were  more  materials  on  the  stage  on  the  morning  of 
the  accident  than  I ever  saw  before.  1 do  not  think  I ever 
saw  1 ,000  bricks  or  two  loads  of  mortar  on  the  lower  stage. 

Mr.  Coleman  ordered  me  to  take  away  the  lower  stage. 

I will  swear  that  1 remember  having  told  a labourer 
named  Russell  that  he  had  better  lighten  the  stage,  as 
there  w.'is  too  great  a weight  upon  it. 

Mr.  Sturgeon,  barrister,  who  appeared  to  represent  the 
families  of  some  of  the  deceased  persons,  tl.en  proposed 

to  cross-examine  the  witness. 

Mr.  Ballantine  (for  the  Messrs.  Myers)  objected.  The 
witness  had  been  called  to  make  any  statement  he  plcaseti 
in  reply  to  the  evidence  and  the  Messrs.  Myers,  and  if  he 
were  to  be  cross-examined,  it  would  become  his  (the 
learned  serjeant’s  duty)  to  cross-examine  him  also,  and 
perhaps  at  great  length.  . 

Tile  Coroner  sakl  he  did  not  wish  to  prolong  the  inquiry 
unnecessarily,  at  the  same  time  he  expressed  a hope  that 
the  learned  gentlemen  would  exercise  some  discretion  111 
the  matter. 


said  Mr.  Joseph  Myers  never  gave  him  instructions  to 
make  the  stage  in  question,  or  any  other- Mr.  George 
(lid.  Witiiess  never  lieard  he  was  foreman  of  the  scaf- 
foiders until  the  present  inquiry,  although  he  had  been  in 
Messrs.  Myers's  einployment  for  three  years.  Mr.  George 
Myers  said  he  had  never  been  on  the  stage  : but  this  was 
not  so,  as  he  had  been  on  it  the  day  following  that  on 
which  it  was  finished;'  and  he  said,  “Why  have  you 
taken  away  the  lower  stage?”  Witness  said  nothing  at 
the  time;  but  he  had  taken  tlie  stage  away  (the  lower  one) 
in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Coleman  and  several  workmen. 

The  Curoner. — Was  Mr.  Coleman  present  ? 

Witness.— Hewaspartofthetime.  I neverhadany  orders 
fromeithcr  Mr.  Myers  to  send  back  timberscntlor  the  use  of 
a building.  I never  had  the  choosing  of  scaffold  timber  for 
Mr.  Myers  or  any  other  firm.  The  labourers  are  not  sup- 
posed to  be  as  good  judges  of  timber  as  the  foreman.  On 
the  evening  before  the  accident,  after  the  bricklayers  had 
left,  I was  told  to  fetch  some  iron  joists.  I stood  on  the 
wall  close  by  the  stage.  Mr.  Joseph  Myers  was  there, 
and  he  said  he  wanted  some  stuff  up.  I said  there  will  be 
plenty  of  stuff  up  to  give  the  bricklayers  a good  start  lu 
the  morning,  in  half  an  hour.  Mr.  Myers  said  he  did  not 

care  a d ; he  would  have  the  stuff'  up.  The  men  then 

loaded  the  stage  from  a quartet  to  six  to  seven  o’clock, 
and  it  remained  there  all  night.  I was  not  told  by  Mr. 

Mvpru  when  1 erected  tlie  uuuer  stage  to  put  supports  morning. 

under  it.  I did  not  consider  it  wanted  strapping.  One  of ' and  loaded  the  stage  dangerous 

the  labourers  told  me  ot  a crack  in  one  of  the  transoms,  ; “““f  seri'eant  Ballantine.  - 

and  1 showed  it  to  Mr.  Coleman,  who  said  it  was  a mere 

the°  bricklayers, 

one  say  the  old  stage  was  unsafe.  The  new  stage  Weao 
necessary,  in  consequence  of  the  wall  being  carried  up 
higher.  1 obeyed  the  orders  of  O’Neil,  who  was  the 
ganger— the  foreman  was  Mr.  Coleman. 

To  a Juror. —I  cannot  say  whether  I have  seen  1,000 
bricks  at  any  one  time  on  the  stage  when  the  bricklayers 
were  at  work,  for  they  cleared  off  the  stuff  as  fast  as  it 
was  brought  up. 

John  Siater,  1-1,  Draper’s-place,  Burtou-creseent,  ex- 

ainiued. I remember  the  luoruing  of  the  accident.  My 

utteution  was  called  to  seeing  the  men  coming  down  the 
ladders,  and  I followed  them  iuto  the  basement,  wheu  I 
saw  that  a dreadful  accident  had  happened.  1 did  uot 
assist  in  taking  up  the  wounded  men,  as  I was  rather  ner- 
vous. 1 then  went  away,  und  returned  at  seven  o’clock, 
when  I saw  several  men  currying  bricks  away  from  the 
spot  where  the  accident  hapjieued.  Some  of  them  were 
taken  out  of  the  building  altogether,  wliile  others  were 
stacked  near  the  spot.  1 was  engaged  to  remove  the 
bricks,  and  Mr.  Myers,  jun.  told  me  to  take  them  away 
and  place  them  in  one  of  the  vaults.  Mr.  Myers  then  told 
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me  to  remove  some  BcafFold-planks  which  were  broken,  st 
as  to  reverse  the  splintered  ends,  to  prevent  their  being 
seen.  Mr.  George  Myers  snbsequentlv  told  me  to  remove 
the  broken  transoms  that  lay  in  the  basement  to  the 
ground-floor.  On  coming  back  to  take  away  more  bricks, 
I found  a policeman  there,  and  Mr.  Myers  told  me  not  to 
remove  anymore.  Mr.  Myers  told  me  to  pnt  the  splintered 
parts  oftheplanks  away,  so  that  they  could  not  be  seen. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Serjeant  Ballantine.  — Mr. 
George  Myers  told  me  to  remove  the  bricks  and  transoms, 
so  that  they  conld  not  be  seen.  He  told  us  to  hide  them. 
There  were  two  other  men  with  me  at  the  time,  and  they 
are  now  at  work  on  the  building.  It  was  ten  minutes  to 
seven  o’clock  when  I began  to  clear  away  tbe  bricks.  I 
went  to  tbe  solicitor's  clerk,  who  now  attends,  last  Wed- 
nesday week.  I was  also  here  last  Thursday,  but  was  not 
examined. 

To  the  Foreman. — The  bricks  were  removed  into  the 
TEults,  bnt  I cannot  say  whether  the  bricks  which  the  jury 
saw  were  the  same  as  those  a hich  I helped  to  remove.  1 
removed  eight  or  nine  baskets  of  bricks,  with  ten  or 
twelve  bricks  in  each.  There  were  about  seven  other  men 
assisting. 

To  a Juryman — I was  not  told  to  get  out  the  bricks 
becanse  somebodies  bad  not  been  got  ont. 

Thomas  Darcy,  1,  Noah's-ark-plaee,  labourer.— I was  at 
work  in  a corridor  of  the  building,  about  six  or  eight  yards 
from  where  the  stage  came  down.  I hastened  to  the 
*’kere  the  men  fell ; they  were  lying  under  the  ruins. 
Mr.  Myers  was  not  there  then,  but  he  came  before  seven 
o’clock.  Mr.  Myers  gave  me  and  others  orders  to  remove 
the  stuff  that  was  lying  on  the  ground.  There  were  some 
men  at  the  time  remoring  the  stuff,  and  I said,  '•  If  any 
more  bodies  are  lying  aboot,  they  must  be  here."  Mr. 
Myers  said,  “That  is  not  what  I want;  I want  it  shifted 
away,  so  that  it  may  go  on  to  the  building  again.”  He  did 
not  tell  me  where  to  take  the  stuff;  but  I heard  him  tell 
others  to  take  it  out  of  the  place  altogether.  I did  not 
hear  of  any  bodies  being  found  afterwards. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Sturgeon.— Mr.  Coleman,  the 
foreman,  asked  me  whether  I was  summoned,  and  what 
I had  to  say.  I told  him  I hardly  knew  what  I had  to 
say— that  I did  not  know  what  I had  to  say  until  I was 
s^m.  I was  discharged  on  Monday  evening  with  several 
others  who  have  given  evidence  in  this  case. 

To  a Juror.-I  inquired  of  Mr.  Coleman  whether  Ihad 

comniilted  any  fault  that  I should  be  discharged,  and  he 
said,  No  fault  at  all,  bat  I do  not  wantyou  further  ” Mr 
PuddeU,  the  time-keeper,  discharged  me  by  Mr.  Coleman’s 
order.  O Ni-il  is  still  kept  on,  but  the  sack  was  flung  in 
nis  lace,  and  he  was  told  he  need  not  stay  against  his  will 
1 was  never  suspended  for  any  offence. 

_ — ''  oat  ^as  the  height  of  the  rubbish  when  it 

leiJ  r 

Witness.— About  a yard. 

Edmund  Bnckley,  1 7 B,  sergeant  of  Metropolitan  Police. 

I '^as  on  duty  in  Peter-street  on  the  morning  of  the 
accident,  and  when  I heard  of  it  proceeded  to  the  building. 
I saw  SIX  or  seven  men  filling  bricks  into  baskets  Mr 
Myers  was  on  the  top  of  the  building,  bnt  Mr.  Coleman 
was  with  the  men.  I told  Coleman  not  to  move  any 
more  away  and  he  said  “ Very  well,  but  we  may  as  well 
take  those  away  as  they  are  filled  in  the  baskets.”  There 
was  a rumour  at  the  time  outside  the  building  that  a body  ^ 
WM  still  missing,  and  then  I went  to  Mr.  Coleman,  and 
told  him  that  anything  I had  said  about  not  removing  the 
bricks  was  not  to  prevent  search  being  made,  and  he 
said  nobody  was  missing.  Mr.  Myers  said  Mr.  Coleman 
would  do  anything  the  police  told  him,  and  Mr.  Coleman 
told  the  men  that  one  piece  of  timber  must  be  removed 
as  It  might  be  wanted  at  the  inquest. 

James  Myatt,  labourer,  of  8t.  Martin’s-lane  said,— I was 
employed  on  the  biulding  at  the  time  of  the  accident,  and 
saw  the  stage  the  night  before.  There  were  then  seven  or 
eight  tons  of  bricks  and  mortar  npon  it.  The  weight 
was  pnneipaliy  on  the  middle.  I was  not  in  the  gang 
with  u Neil.  I was  the  mouthpiece  between  the  foreman 
and  the  men  in  the  iron-work,  and  had  3b.  lOd.  a-day 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Sergeant  Ballantiue.— My  duty 
was  to  look  after  the  other  men  getting  in  the  iron  joists. 
My  buEinesB  brought  me  up  and  down  the  stage,  The 
that  fell  was  nearest  to  the  stairs,  and  was  frequently 
going  to  their  work. 

M illiam  Warren,  27,  York-road,  Lambeth,  bricklayer, 
said  I was  in  the  employ  of  Mr,  Mvers  for  eight  or  nine 
months,  but  was  discharged  last  Friday;  but  for  what 
reason  I do  not  know.  The  timekeeper  brought  me  a 
ticket,  and  told  me  to  go  and  get  what  was  due  to  me.  I fell 
with  the  block  scaffold  on  to  the  stage.  I did  not  remark 
the  quantity  of  stufl' on  the  stage  before  it  fell.  I observed 
that  the  stage  was  very  weak,  and  more  complained  be- 
sides me.  I said  to  one  of  the  labourers  who  was  wheeling 
bricks  on,  — " What  are  you  wheeling  bricks  on  for? 
There  is  plenty  on  already.  Y*ou  see  it  is  bending  up 
and  down."  The  workmen's  name  was  Hayes.  He  only 
laughed  at  me.  I had  had  conversation  with  a man  named 
Taverner,  who  said  he  was  afraid  the  stage  would  come 
down;  and  he  said  he  would  bet  anything  it  would  come 
down.  Woodley,  the  foreman  of  the  bricklnyera,  came  on 
the  stage  the  day  before  the  accident,  when  Taverner  (my 
mate)  and  I were  talking  about  the  stage.  Taverner  said 
to  Woodley,  “ The  stage  is  sure  to  comedown.”  Woodley 
8md,  “ What  can  I do  with  it  ? " or,  “ What  have  I to  do 
with  it  ?”  I can’t  say  which.  He  then  walked  awav. 

Mr.  Sturgeon  said  he  had  now  called  all  bis  witnesses,  and 
it  occurred  to  him  that  Mr.  Coleman,  the  foreman,  and  Mr. 
Woodley,  the  foreman  of  the  bricklayers,  were  important 
witnesses,  and  he  wished  to  know  whether  Mr.  Serjeant 
Ballantine  meant  to  call  them. 

Mr.  Sergeant  BallatKine. — I shall  not  say  anything  on 
the  subject  until  I know  that  my  learned  friend's  case  is 
closed. 

Mr.  Sturgeon. — Then  my  case  is  closed. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Ballantine. — Then  tbe  other  case  is  closed. 

Mr.  Sturgeon  said  be  would  have  been  glad  to  have 
called  Woodley,  but  that  his  evidence  was  denied. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Ballantine  said  he  bad  always  groat  re- 
luctance in  calling  any  witnesses  who  might  by  possibility 
criminate  themselves. 

Mr.  Sturgeon.- Then  I will  take  upon  mvself  to  call 
Mr.  Coleman. 

A desuitory  conversation  ensued  as  to  whether  it  might 
be  desirable  to  adjourn  the  inquiry  and  ultimately  tbe 
inquiry  was  ordered  to  be  adjourned  until  Thursday  next 
at  two  o’clock. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Ballantine  said  the  contractors  were  roost 
anxious  to  get  on  with  tbe  works,  and  he  presumed  there 
would  be  no  objection  on  the  part  of  the  jury  that  thev 
should  do  so. 

'^e  Foreman  (Mr.  Ashpitel)  said  the  jury  had  already 
made  all  the  examination  necessury  to  guide  them  in  their 
conclusion. 

The  inquiry  was  then  adjourned. 


^loolis  llcfcibci). 

Text-hool'  of  Modern  Carpentiy,  comprising  a 
Treatise  on  Building-timber.  13y  Thomas  W. 
SiLiotVAT,  Architect  of  the  New  Capitol  at 
Montpelier,  A’ermont.  London : Sampson  Low, 
and  Son. 

In  this  well-printed  and  neat  little  volume,  Mr. 
Silloway  has  brought  together  the  pith  of  the 
information  given  by  Rondelet,  Tredgokl,  and 
others,  and  so  has  placed  it  within  tbe  reach  of 
those  who  are  unable  to  obtain  the  more  compre- 
hensive and  costly  books  of  the  authors  we  have 
named.  It  is,  moreover,  illustrated  with  twenty 
engraved  plates.  A glossary  of  twenty-two  pages 
concludes  the  volume. 

The  author  gives  the  following  ns  established 
corollaries  in  relation  to  tbe  strength  of  timber  : — 
“ 1 . A piece  of  timber  should  not  be  subjected  to  a per- 
manent strain  of  more  than  a fourth  of  the  power  that 
would  break  it. 

2.  A piece  of  perfect  timber,  while  in  a level  position 
and  properly  supported,  is  supposed  to  be  of  equal  tensile 
strength  throughout ; and,  whether  tbe  piece  be  long  or 
short,  it  is  liable  to  part  in  one  place  nearly  as  quick  as  in 
another. 

3.  A piece  of  perfect  timber,  In  avertical  position,  is  in 
tensile  strength  proportionate  to  its  length ; a short  piece 
being  stronger,  since  a long  one  must,  in  addition  to  the 
power  applied  to  the  lower  end,  sustain  its  own  weight; 
anti  hence,  when  it  breaks,  will  part  near  the  top. 

4.  In  calculating  the  strength  of  any  piece  of  timber, 
only  so  much  of  the  wood  should  be  measured  as  is  con- 
tinued throughont  the  entire  stick.  For  instance,  a tie- 
beam  measuring  8 by  10  inches,  haring  a IJ-inch  rod 
passing  through  it,  should  be  considered  as  measuring 
but  6i  inches  thick ; and  if  the  ends  of  struts,  or  anything 
of  the  kind,  be  cut  down,  into  and  across  the  top  of  the 
beam,  2 inches,  it  would  then  measure  but  8 inches  deep. 

5.  A rectangular  beam  supported  at  both  ends,  with  its 
diagonal  placed  vertically,  will  thereby  be  reduced,  in 
criisx-atrcnf;th,  one-tenth. 

6.  The  tough  and  hardwoods,  as  oak  and  chestnut,  are 
about  an  eighth,  and  the  soft  ones,  as  spruce,  pine,  and 
hemlock,  from  a si.xtcenth  to  a twentieth,  as  strong,  when 
the  power  is  applied  at  right  angles  to  the  fibres,  as  when 
applied  to  their  length.  This  power  is  tliat  which  a pin 
exerts  on  the  wood  of  a post  through  which  it  has  been 
driven,  when  the  tenon,  which  is  pinned  in,  tends  to  drag 
it  out,  and  thereby  split  the  wood.” 

TJic  Story  of  the  Life  of  George  Stephenson, 
Railway  Engineer;  abridged  from  the  larger 
WorTc.  Ilv  Samuel  Smiles.  Lomlon  : Murray. 
1859. 

A WISH  having  been  very  generally  expressed  that 
the  interesting  biography  by  Mr.  Smiles  should  be 
published  In  a more  accessible  form  for  behoof  of 
general  readers,  and  also  with  a view  to  its  being 
adopted  as  a manual  for  tbe  young,  tbe  author 
has  himself  abridged  the  larger  work,  which  con- 
tains many  detijils,  such  as  those  respecting  the 
history  of  the  invention  of  the  locomotive  engine 
and  of  tbe  railway  system  generally,  as  to  which 
the  reader  might  fairly  be  referred  to  that  work  j 
so  that  thus  and  otherwise  a very  considerable 
reduction  in  dimensions  and  in  price  has  been 
effected,  without  injury  to  tbe  popular  and 
attractive  nature  of  the  work,  and  it  is  still  a 
faithful  record  of  a true  man’s  career,  teaching 
practical  and  interesting  lessons  of  steady  industry, 
patient  encounter  with  difficulties,  and  unflagging 
perseverance  in  the  accomplishment  of  great  and 
worthy  objects. 

The  volume  is  illustrated  with  a ^xirtrait  of 
George  Stephenson  and  various  woodcuts. 

Having  already  made  good  use  of  the  larger 
work,  and  on  various  other  occasions  touched  on 
interesting  passages  in  tbe  career  of  the  maturcr 
of  tbe  locomotive,  all  we  need  here  do  is  to  recom- 
mend the  present  abridgment  to  the  notice  of  our 
readers,  and  especially  for  behoof  of  the  young, 
among  whom  it  is  well  fitted  to  excite  a spirit  of 
perseverance  and  industry,  which  may  lead  to 
great  things  in  the  future  lives  of  some  of  them, 
and  will,  at  all  events,  improve  the  minds  and 
strengthen  tbe  efforts  of  all  who  peruse  its 
instructive  pages  in  the  proper  spirit. 

Things  not  generally  Known  familiarly  Explained. 
A Book  for  Old  and  Young.  By  John  Times, 
F.S.A.  Kent  and  Co.  Fleet -strept,  London. 
1859.  Second  series. 

ilE.  Times  has  made  this  branch  of  literature  a 
peculiar  province  of  his  ■'envn  • hut  the  fruits 
of  success  arc  begetting  a spirit  of  imitation 
and  a greedy  desire,  on  tbe  part  of  those  who 
cannot  strike  out  a new  idea  for  themselves,  to 
feast,  like  parasites,  upon  tbe  ideas  and  the  suc- 
cesses of  others.  There  is  a vast  deal  of  this 
second-hand  sort  of  ability  in  the  literary  world, 
and  the  unscrupulous  way  in  which  it  is  carried 
out  constitutes  just  a species  of  civilized  reiverism 
worthy  only  of  the  savage  state. 

Iso  less  than  23,000  copies  of  the  first  series  of 
the  work  have  already  been  sold ; and,  although 
each  volume  is  complete  in  itself,  we  have  no 
doubt  that  many  more  of  the  first  will  be  sold, 
along  with  the  present,  to  new  subscribers  for 
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both,  over  and  above  all  those  tbousauds  who, 
having  tasted  the  quality  of  the  first  issue,  will 
make  sure  of  a share  of  the  lust. 

The  interest  of  the  present  volume  is  especially 
of  the  domestic  character,  and  discloses  many 
interesting  glimpses  of  the  manners,  customs,  and 
ceremonies  of  our  ancestors.  There  is  some  inter- 
esting matter  of  a psychological  character,  popu- 
larly treated,  and  various  other  topics  are  dis- 
cussed. 


Popular  Astronomy . By  Feancois  Ahago.  Trans- 
lated and  edited  by  Admiral  W.  H.  Smtth, 
D.C.L.  and  Kobeet  Gilant,  Esq.  F.H.A.S.  In 
two  volumes;  Yol.  11.  Loudon:  Longman 
and  Co.  1858. 

This  is  unquestionably  a valuable  and  interesting 
work,  notwithstanding  M.  Arago's  peculiar  mode 
of  showing  Ins  national  prejudices  and  paltry 
jealousies.  Tbe  present  volume  contains  a good 
deal  of  miscellaneous  and  useful  matter  not  strictly 
astronomical,  besides  an  accoiuit  of  most  of  the 
planets,  the  earth  inclusive.  Among  the  nume- 
rous illustrations  are  engravings  of  the  pendulum 
and  gyroscope  of  Foucault,  whose  experiments  are 
described  at  some  length.  The  editors  and  trans- 
lators appear  to  have  done  their  duty  with  fidelity 
and  skill. 

VAEIOKUM. 

Goethe  is  especially  the  poet  of  art  j and  his 
“ Poems  and  Ballad-s,”  as  translated  by  Professor 
Aytoun  and  Mr,  Theodore  Martin,  may  claim  from 
us  a passing  notice.*  These  deal  rather  with 
Amor  tliau  Apollo ; but  we  can  find  one  to  quote — 
“Xectar  Drops,”  rendered  with  admirable  taste 
and  kindred  feeling  by  Mr.  Theodore  Martin : — 

XKCTAR  DROPS. 

Miner^-R,  bent  to  favour 
Him  slie  cherish'd  roost,  Prometheus, 

Brought  a chalice  brimm’d  with  nectar 
Down  from  heaven,  to  work  a blessing 
On  the  men  he  hart  created. 

And  inspire  them  with  devotion 
For  the  arts  that  deal  with  beauty ; 

Fleet  of  foot,  she  clove  tbe  ether. 

That  sire  Jove  might  not  espy  her; 

And  the  golden  chalice  trembled, 

And  seme  drops — not  many  were  they — 

Fell  upon  the  emerald  meadow. 

Came  the  bees,  and  settling  swiftly. 

Sack'd  their  sweets  with  busy  ardour; 

Came  the  butterfly,  as  eager 
To  imbibe  a droplet  also  ; 

Even  the  unshapely  spinner 
Crawl’d  anear,  and  suck’d  with  feiwour. 

Blessed  was  the  draught  they  gather’d. 

They  and  other  tiny  insects ; 

For  they  now,  with  men,  contribute 
Unto  Art,  that  highest  power ! 

Without  being  oblivious  to  certain  doubtful 
renderinga  of  particular  lines,  we  arrive  at  the 
conviction  that  tbe  translators  have  done  their 

work  well. Tbe  municipal  commissioners  of  the 

town  of  Calcutta  have  presented  to  the  Lieut,- 
Governor  of  Bengal  the  report  of  Messrs.  Eeudel, 
on  the  proposed  new  system  of  drainage  and 
sewerage  of  Calcutta,  and  this  report,  and  other 
documents,  have  been  printed  in  form  of  a pam- 
phlet. Messrs.  KendeTs  report  embraces  three  dis- 
tinct schemes.  The  first  is  a modification  of  the 
committee's  plan,  which  makes  the  salt-water  lake 
the  receiver  of  the  sewage ; the  second  recommends 
the  Hooghly ; and  the  third  relates  to  water  supply. 
The  commissioners  state,  in  their  report,  that  the 
first  scheme  will  entail  a very  heavy  increase  of 
expenditure,  and  that  their  engineer,  Mr.  Clark,, 
“lias  sbomi  most  satisfactorily  that  tbe  alterations 
and  modifications  recommended  are  not  essential; 
whilst,  in  reference  to  the  second  scheme,  sup- 
ported by  medical  evidence  as  to  tbe  innoeuousness 
of  sewage  matter,”  they  continue,  “ we  have  tG 
observe  that,  after  a minute  calculation,  as  shown 
in  Appendix  C,  the  proposed  scheme,  instead  of 
being  economical,  is  the  reverse ; whilst  the  fact  of 
Parliament  having  last  year  voted  a large  sum  to 
get  rid  of  an  intolerable  nuisance  in  Ijondon, 
stronglymilitates  against  the  medical  evidence  col- 
lected the  very  year  before  on  the  subject  of  inno- 
cuousness.” The  commissioners  consider  that  the 
plan  as  adopted  by  the  Calcutta  committee  might 
safely  be  undertaken,  and  is  the  best  for  the  town 
under  all  the  peculiar  circumstances,  “and  that 
Mr.  Clark’s  plans  are  entitled  to  their  confidence. 
They,  therefore,  advise  that  the  e-xperimental 
sewer,  as  suggested  by  the  committee,  should  be 
at  once  commenced.” A new  and  revised  edi- 

tion of  the  well-known  and  long-established  and 
e.steeined  work  for  youth,  titled  “ Mangnall’s 
Historical  and  Miscellaneous  Questions,”  has  been 
issued  by  Messrs.  Longman  and  Co.  It  has  been 
remodelled  throughout,  enlarged,  'and  improved. 
Part  first  of  “ The  Warwickshire  Antiquarian 

* Published  by  Blackwood. 
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ilag.izine,”  published  by  subscription,  and  under 
,be  direction  of  a committee  of  management,  by 
S.  T.  Cooke  and  Son,  booksellers  to  the  Qvieen  at 
iVarwickj  has  just  been  issued.  The  cilitor  is  Mr. 
j.  T.  Robinson,  of  Leamington,  architect.  War- 
rick is  an  intei’esting  county  to  antiquarians,  and 
•ts  archujological  stores  are  lilcely  to  be  done  full 
justice  to  in  this  new  periodical,  which  devotes  a 
ivholc  part,  with  illustrations,  to  a single  subject. 
Solihull  is  that  subject  in  the  present  instance. 
There  is,  however,  an  able  preface ; and  appended 
are  Heraldic  and  Genealogical  Memoranda  re- 
lating to  the  county,  with  illustrations.  The  part 
is  illustrated  by  a photograph  of  Solihull  Church. 
— Messrs.Longinau,  the  pviblishers,  have  issued  a 
rer>-  useful  little  book  on  “ Mental  Arithmetic,  &c.” 
by  ilugo  Reid.  Mr.  Reid  is  an  able  author.  Ilis 
present  object  is  to  produce  a text-book  on  the 
principles  of  arithmetic  for  the  learner,  and  nu- 
mei'ous  exercises,  with  answers,  for  the  teacher; 
and  one  main  purpose  in  view  is  to  prepare  the 
way  for  the  introduction  of  the  decimal  system' 
into  England. 


IflisffKjtircn:. 

VaITATION  of  LaXD  at  BrEKEXHEAD.  — A 
court  of  arbitrators  has  been  opened  at  St.  George’s 
Hall,  Liverpool,  to  assess  the  value  of  land  on  the 
north  side  of  Wallasey  Pool,  compulsorily  appro- 
priated by  the  Mersey  Docks  and  Harbour  Board, 
in  connection  with  the  Birkenhead  great  float. 
The  importance  and  probable  development  of  the 
Birkenhead  dock  works  are  made  an  element  in 
estimating  the  value  of  the  land.  The  question  of 
Liverpool  v.  Birkenhead  is  thus  partially  opened 
ap,  and  tlic  inquiry  assrrmes  the  character  and 
interest  of  past  contests  in  parliamentary  com- 
mittees. Among  the  witnesses  have  already 
appeared  Mr.  Tite,  M.P,  Mr.  Pownall,  and  Mr. 
Hunt,  architects.  Thei’e  are  eleven  claims  for 
compeusation  against  the  dock  board.  The  pro- 
ceedings have  been  opened  by  the  case  of  Messrs. 
Pollard  and  Grey,  who  claim  about  230,000Z.  in 
respect  of  86,000  yards  of  the  land  in  question, 
and  this  is  considered  by  the  Mersey  board  aji 
exorbitant  sum.  The  eleven  other  claimants  seek 
compensation  to  the  extent  of  half  a million  of 
money.  This  is  considered  the  great  arbitration 
case  of  the  day. 

A Panic  on  Railway  Wobes  in  India. — 
Considerable  alarm,  says  the  Engineer^  Jovrnal 
of  Calcutta,  has  of  late  prevailed  on  the  railway 
works  along  the  Rajinahal  district,  arising  from 
rumours  in  circulation  about  the  movements  of 
pepoys  down  to  the  Sonthal  hills.  Unfortunately, 
these  rumours  react  upon  the  railway  works,  and 
as  they  are  gaining  ground  daily  among  the 
izcmmdars  and  labouring  population,  a total 
stoppage  of  the  works  may  take  place  if  measures 
are  not  taken  to  re-establish  confidence  and 
security.  A few  Goorka  troops  have  been  sent  up, 
but  they  are  insufticient,  as  the  whole  line  of 
conntry  from  Calcutta  to  Dinapore,  via  the 
Sonthal  hills,  is  denuded  of  all  troops,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Hill  Rangers  at  Bhaugulpore. 
Comiflaint  is  made  that  the  magistrates  do  not 
[adequately  support  the  engineers  under  these 
difficult  and  dangerous  circumstances. 

Hanslope  CiirBCH  Paintings. — The  North- 
mmpton  Mercury,  quoting  some  recent  statements 
in  our  pages  as  to  the  wall-paintings  foimd  here, 
isays : “The  appeal  of  the  correspondent  of  the 
■‘Builder  has,  unfortunately,  been  made  too  late. 
iThe  painting  has  been  effectually  chopped  away, 
land  the  wall  ‘made  good.’  The  pictures  wore 
haid  to  be  unsightly ; but  they  could  scarcely 
exceed  In  unsightliness  the  sham  stonework  which 
ihas  been  substituted  for  them,  and  they  had  the 
merit  of  being  curious  and  historical,  while  the 
tlatter  Is  mere  ugly  falsehood.  At  ail  events,  one 
cannot  help  being  surprised  that  no  drawing  was 
made  of  them  before  they  were  destroyed,  espe- 
cially as  there  is  evidence  of  good  taste  in  what 
ihas  been  ^done  in  other  parts  of  the  structm’e. 
'il'be  chancel  arch  has  been  cleared  of  the  innu- 
enerable  coats  of  white-wash  with  which  it  was 
choked,  and  the  Norman  work  re-appears  remark- 
hhly  well  preserved  and  sharp.  Two  eminently 
igraccful  Early  Euglish  windows,  one  in  the  north 
land  one  in  the  south  aisles,  have  been  treated  with 
njimilar  judgment  and  success.  A trefoil-headed 
'founder’s  tomb,  in  the  south  aisle,  in  the  same 
istyle,  partly  hidden  by  pewing,  and  apparently  in 
rhii'  preservation,  deserves  the  same  attention.  It 
\ s very  possible  that  the  wood-work  in  the  chancel, 
\:o  which  the  correspondent  of  the  Builder  alludes, 
imay  conceal  Norman  work,  for  at  one  period  the 
:chancel  must  have  been  a glorious  specimen  of  the 
ibtjle,  but  the  evidence  is  conflicting.” 


Steiee.— 'The  bricklayers’  labourers  at  St. 
Helen’s  have  struck  for  an  advance  in  wages  from 
23.  8d.  to  3s.  per  day.  The  masters  are  said  to 
have  resolved  to  let  matters  stand  for  a month. 

Discoveeies  atCaeibbeooke. — A Roman  villa 
has  been  discovered  at  Carisbrooke.  A tesselated 
pavement,  w'orked  in  a pattern  of  various  colours, 
lias  just  been  partially  uncovered,  making  the 
fourth  floor  that  has  been  found,  though  the 
others  are  of  a very  coarse  kind.  It  is  in  the 
Vicarage  grounds  that  these  remains  are  situated. 

WOODWOBK  FOE  St.  MICTIAEL’S,  CoENHILL. — 
Mr.  W.  G.  Rogers  has  arranged  the  wood-carving, 
just  completed  by  him  for  the  church  of  St. 
Michael,  Cornhiil,  in  his  rooms,  Soho-square,  for 
inspection.  The  pulpit  is  an  elaborate  specimen 
and  there  are  ninety-four  hencli-ends  all  of  differ- 
ent designs.  Besides  other  portions  of  the  deco- 
ration, there  arc  300  carved  panels  with  moths, 
original  emblems,  and  sacred  flowers.  Mr.  Rogers’s 
supereminent  skill  in  his  own  walk  is  well  known. 

Royal  Monument  at  Ostend. — The  monu- 
ment for  the  late  Queen  of  Belgium,  which  the 
town  of  Ostend  has  offered  to  her  memory,  has 
already  been  erected  in  the  church.  The  group  is 
executed  by  M.  Franklin,  and  consists  of  three 
figures; — the  Queen  Ij’ing  on  her  dcath-hed,  the 
crown  gliding  from  her  hand  ; an  angel  reaching 
the  palm  to  her ; and  a mourning  female  figure  at 
her  feet,  represeuting  Belgium.  The  figures  are 
more  than  life-size. 

Laege  Casting. — Last  week  a large  anvil- 
block  was  cast  at  the  foundry  of  Messrs.  Morrison 
and  Co.  Ousehuni,  Ncwcastle-on-Tyne.  The 
block  is  for  an  immense  hammer  to  he  used  at  the 
making  of  Sir  William  Armstrong’s  guns  at  the 
Elswick  Engine  Works,  in  that  town.  When 
finished  it  will  weigh  upwai’ds  of  2I2-  tons.  It 
was  cast  in  one  run,  and  the  quantity  of  metal 
melted  for  it  was  23  tons.  The  size  of  the  base 
of  the  block  is  6 feet  6 inches  by  9 feet,  its 
thickness  91  inches,  and  the  size  of  the  body  part 
3 feet  10  inches  by  3 feet  9 inches. 

Handil  Commemoration  at  the  Crystal 
Palace. — The  engagement  of  performers  for  this 
festival  has  been  completed  by  the  Sacred  Har- 
monic Society.  The  extent  of  the  orchestra  will 
be  appreciated  when  it  is  stated  that  it  will  com- 
prise beyond  3,000  performers.  The  orchestra 
itself  is  216  feet  wide.  The  full  rehearsal  of  the 
entire  orchestra  will  take  place  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  at  from  half-past  ten  to  eleven  o’clock  on 
the  morning  of  Saturday,  the  18th  June.  Arrange- 
ments are  now  in  progi'ess  at  the  Crystal  Palace 
for  the  exhibition  of  various  relics  and  memorials 
of  Handel,  in  a court  arranged  for  the  purpose. 
This  collection  gives  promise  of  great  interest. 
Handel’s  autograph  scores  of  “ Messiah,”  “ Israel 
in  Egypt,”  and  the  “ Dettingen  Te  Deum”  (works 
to  be  regarded  with  the  deepest  veneration),  now 
in  the  Royal  Library,  and  the  portrait  of  the 
composer,  presented  by  Smith  (his  amanuensis)  to 
George  III.  now  at  Buckingham  Palace,  will  be 
lent  for  the  occasion  by  the  Queen,  and  his  Royal 
Highness  tlie  Prince  Consort. 

Abchitectura  Numismatica.  — Under  this 
title  Professor  Donaldson  announces  a work  on 
the  architectural  medals  of  classic  antiquity; 
illustrated  and  explained  by  comparison  with  the 
monuments,  with  100  lithographs  and  woodcuts. 
The  subject,  which  has  occupied  the  authoi’’s 
attention  for  several  years,  may  be  presumed  to  be 
of  deep  interest  to  the  architect,  the  numismatist, 
and  general  scholar ; as  the  series  of  medals  ex- 
plain many  of  the  noblest  monumeuts  of  antiquity, 
and  set  at  rest  several  moot  points  that  have 
arisen  on  account  of  the  conflicting  statements  of 
Vitruvius,  Pliny,  and  other  ancient  authors.  The 
following  classification  will  be  adopted.  1.  Sacred. 
— Temples,  altars,  tabernacles,  a>dicules,  funeral 
edifices,  such  as  those  connected  with  the  apo- 
theosis of  the  Roman  emperors.  2.  Monumental. 
— Commemorative  columns,  votive  and  triumphal 
arches,  trophies.  3.  Public  Utility.  — Forum, 
basilica,  macellum,  thenna;,  villa  publica,  bridges. 
4.  Public  Games.— Theatres,  stadia,  circi,  amphi- 
theatres. 5.  City  Gates. — Cities,  camps,  har- 
bours, ports.  Mr.  Donaldson’s  system  has  been 
to  consult,  with  a powerful  glass,  every  example 
to  be  met  with  in  certain  British  and  foreign  col- 
lections. With  bis  omi  hands  he  has  drawn  the 
details  from  six  to  even  twelve  times  the  original 
dimension.  These  have  been  reduced  by  photo- 
graphy to  one  general  size  of  3 inches  in  diameter, 
and  then  lithogi-aphed.  The  prints,  at  this  large 
scale,  enable  the  reader  at  once  to  comprehend 
the  minutest  feature  of  the  edifices  represented, 
which  include  above  ninety  diflerent  buildings, 
chiefly  of  the  period  of  the  Roman  empire.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  value  of  the  work. 


The  Office  of  Chief  ^Uicsitect,  &c.  of  the 
Gov'EENiiENT  AT  Meleouene. — From  the  Victoria 
Government  Gazette  we  learn  that  Mr.  William 
Wilkinson  Wardell  has  been  appointed  to  be 
inspecting  Clerk  of  Works  and  Chief  Architect  in 
the  Depai’tment  of  Works  and  Buildings. 

A Good  Example. — Mr.  Whiting,  one  of  the 
foremen  connected  with  the  works  of  Messrs. 
Maudslay  and  Co.  in  the  Westmiuster-road,  has 
recently  waited  upon  Mr.  Norton,  the  magistrate, 
and  asked  to  be  allowed  to  hand  him  the  sum  of 
10^.  the  subscription  of  the  workmen  of  that 
establishment,  to  be  supplied  to  the  sufferers  in 
the  late  accident  at  the  Westminster  Palace 
Hotel.  Mr.  Whiting  observed,  that  the  reason  of 
selecting  his  worship  for  that  purpose  was  the 
hope  that  the  fact  would  thus  obtain  publicity, 
and  that  this  might  induce  the  persons  employed 
in  other  large  factories  In  the  district  to  follow 
their  example  in  such  a cause. 

Rhymes  at  the  Academy. — The  present  exhi- 
bition has  made  some  of  our  corrc*spondenta 
poetical,  but  we  are  unable  to  print  theii’  lucu- 
brations. One  lady-writer,  who  signs  S.  E.  M., 
commenting  on,  amongst  others,  “ The  Vale  of 
Rest,”  says,  cleverly : — 

“The  null  digs  herou)«  grave,— not  a gladsome  employ ; 
But  how  many  do  this  with  a face  full  of  joy  ! 

The  maiden  who  opens  her  heart  to  the  smile. 

Which  that  heart  of  its  peace  shall  hereafter  beguile ; 
She  turns  the  first  sod  in  the  green  path  of  life, 

And  deems  not  how  soon  will  be  ended  its  strife : 

How  quickly  the  chasm  she  makes  hi  the  peace 
Of  her  once  joyful  heart  will  extend  and  increase. 

The  seeker  of  fame,  he  he  youthful  or  grey, 

He  putteth  his  hand  to  the  spade  every  day, 

And  helpeth  the  enemy  seeking  his  prey, — 

That  foe  that  still  feasteth  on  poor  human  clay.” 

The  Increase  of  Shipwrecks.  — Notwith- 
standing the  improvements  which  have  been  made 
in  lighthouses  and  harbours,  and  the  increased 
knowledge  of  both  officers  and  seamen,  the  report  of 
the  Shipwrecked  Mariners’  Society  shows  a grow- 
ing increase  of  casualities  amongst  shqiping.  Last 
year  no  fewer  than  3,329  were  recorded  at  Lloyd’s, 
of  which  1,170  had  occurred  on  oim  own  coast.  The 
500  agents  who  are  established  by  this  useful 
society,  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  have  in 
one  year  clothed,  fed,  and  sent  to  their  homes 
5,037  shipwrecked  persons : 3,168  widows  and 
orphans  have  also  received  assistance.  These 
figures  give  au  idea  of  the  “dangers  of  the  sea,” 
and  show  how  much  this  society  is  deserving  of 
support.  Tlie  number  of  vessels  now  carrying  the 
societj^’s  flag  amounts  to  3,035,  and  the  number  of 
fishermen  and  mariners  subscribing  has  amounted 
to  43,000. 

Unifoem  Musical  Di-Ipason. — On  the  report 
of  a commission  appointed  by  the  French  Govern- 
ment to  consider  this  subject,  au  official  order  has 
been  issued  establishing  by  law  a uniform  pitch  to 
be  used  by  all  the  musical  establishmcuts  of 
France  which  have  any  coimection  with  the 
Government.  This  “normal  diapason”  is  an  A, 
given  by  a standard  tuning-fork,  to  he  preserved 
at  the  Conservatoire,  and  it  vibrates  870  times  in 
a second.  Thus  has  France  settled  for  itself  a 
question  which  has  still  more  need  to  he  decided 
here,  and  which  has  for  some  time  been  occupying 
the  attention  of  all  who  feel  interested  in  music  as 
a branch  of  the  fine  arts.  Our  readers  will  recollect 
that  iu  tliis,  as  on  many  other  occasions,  the 
Builder  was  an  early  pioneer  on  behalf  of  some- 
thing like  a fixed  standard  of  musical  tones,  the 
special  occasion  which  called  forth  the  pioneering 
efforts  being  the  uncertainty  as  to  what  consti- 
tuted E natural  in  church  or  turret  and  clock 
bells.  Englishmen  qualified  to  speak  authorita- 
tively on  the  subject,  arc  about  to  consult  as  to 
what  should  be  done  in  this  country  to  establish  a 
“ normal  diapason.” 

Inflammable  Materials  in  London.— During 
another  great  fire  in  Lime-street  the  burning  and 
explosion  of  numerous  casks  of  turpentine  and  the 
flaming  of  other  dangerous  matters  efi’ected  great 
destruction,  and  terrifled  the  dwellers  in  the 
surrounding  neighbourhood.  It  does  not  appear 
that  there  was  any  naphtha  stored,  but,  without 
doubt,  that  and  other  matters  nearly  as  dangerous 
are  kept  in  large  quantities  in  various  parts  of  this 
crowded  city.  The  other  day  a fire  took  place  near 
the  Rortman-sti-ect  barracks;  the  newspapers 
stated  that  at  one  time  the  danger  wasimmineirt, 
for  there  was  only  a party-wall  separating  the 
baiTacks  from  the  place  on  fire,  and  not  a dozen 
yards  oft’  was  the  powder  magazine,  the  contents 
of  which  were  at  once  removed  by  the  soldiery. 
It  was  understood  that  the  quantity  of  powder 
was  not  great,  but  had  it  exploded  the  eftect  in 
such  a situation  would  have  been  terible.  It  is 
really  necessary  that  provision  should  he  made  to 
prevent  the  keeping  in  dangerous  quautities  such 
destructive  commodities. 
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IiTPEovED  Finger-posts. — ifr.  Ballard,  sur- 
veyor of  highways  for  Lillington,  has  recently 
erected  posts  with  the  letters  of  the  road  direc- 
tions in  bas-relief  j so  that  wayfarers  may  obtain 
information  in  the  dark  as  to  their  whereabouts. 

The  Abel  Smith  Memoriax. — The  Record 
says  the  name  of  Abel  Smith  is  to  be  banded 
down  to  posterity  by  means  of  a memorial  which 
is  to  assume  the  shape  of  a girls'  national  school, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  town  of  Hertford.  Xearly 
8007.  of  the  required  sum  have  already  been  sub- 
scribed. 

Cambridge  .'VRCHiTECTrsAL  Society. — On  the 
26th  ult.  the  second  meeting  was  held  of  the 
Cambridge  Architectural  Society  for  the  Easter 
Term.  Mr.  Maples,  Clare  College,  the  secretary 
for  the  Goodwin  testimonial,  laid  on  the  table  the 
design  for  the  east  end  of  St.  Edward's  church, 
which  has  been  sent  down  by  Mr.  G.  G.  Scott, 
and  which  met  with  general  approbation.  Mr. 
Fawcett,  .Jesus  College,  made  a communication 
respecting  a curious  coffin-lid,  which  has  been 
found  in  Cherry  Hinton  church.  Mr.  Clarke, 
Trinity  College,  then  read  a paper  on  the  Royal 
Chapel  at  Palermo,  which  was  built  in  the  year 
1140,  by  Saracen  architects,  for  the  first  Norman 
king  of  Sicily.  Mr.  Clarke  described  at  length  the 
mosaics,  with  which  the  whole  church  is  covered, 
representing  the  histories  of  the  Old  Testament 
and  of  our  Saviour,  and  in  the  aisles  the  legendary 
life  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.  The  chairman  said 
that  he  availed  himself  of  the  earliest  opportunity 
of  correcting  a mis-statement  which  he  had  inad- 
vertently made,  in  a paper  uhich  he  had  read 
before  the  societ}’,  and  which  had  since  been  pub- 
lished— to  the  effect  that  Mr.  L'Estrange  bad  bor- 
rowed the  design  of  the  roof  which  he  isexecutino- 
in  the  nave  of  Ely  Cathedral  from  a church  at 
Hildesheira.  He  had  learnt  from  Mr.  L’Estrange 
himself  that  his  original  conception  of  the  design 
for  Ely  had  been  formed  before  he  knew  of  the 
existence  of  the  roof  at  Hildeshelm,  The  original 
suggestion  had  been  derived  from  a richly- 
illuminated  manuscript  in  the  British  Museum, 
executed  about  the  same  period  as  the  nave  of 
Ely  Cathedral. 

Paper  Water-pipes.— Water-pipes  have  been 
made  of  almost  every  conceivable  material — wood, 
metals,  gutta-percha,  india-rubber,  stone-ware, 
glass,  kc.  but  paper  pipes  are  novelties.  The  new 
pipes,  a Parisian  invention,  are  made  with  paper 
dressed  with  bitumen  : they  are  capable,  says  The 
Scientijic  American,  of  resisting  a pressure  of 
fifteen  atmospheres,  and  made  to  bear  much  more 
by  increasing  the  thickness  of  their  walls.  They 
are,  of  course,  very  light,  homogeneous,  inoxidable, 
wholesome,  and  cheap.  The  bitumen  is  mixed 
with  a certain  quantity  of  chalk,  not  given,  and  is 
heated  in  a boiler  to  melting : a roll  of  paper  is 
then  made  to  pass  through  the  liquid  bitumen, 
and  immediately  afterwards  it  is  rolled  upon  an 
iron  mandril  of  the  size  desired  for  the  interior  of 
the  pipe,  to  the  thickness  required.  When  this 
is  done,  the  mandril  is  placed  into  another  caul- 
dron, which  contains  pure  bitumen,  and  afterwards 
rolled  upon  a fiat  stone  sprinkled  with  fire : the 
mandril  is  then  drawn  out,  and  the  inner  surface 
of  the  pipe  dressed  with  pure  bitumen.  These 
pipes  are  four  times  cheaper  and  five  times  lighter 
than  cast-iron,  Joints  are  made  with  perfect 
ease. 

Parliamentary  Expenses  op  Railway 
Companies. — A return  has  been  issued  of  all 
the  parliamentary  e.xpenses  incurred  by  railway 
companies,  from  the  period  of  their  incorporation 
to  the  end  of  the  session  of  1857.  The  return 
embraces  193  companies.  Seventy  companies  had 
not  forwarded  any  information  at  the  time  the 
return  was  ordered  to  be  issued.  We  give  the 
figures  returned  by  the  principal  companies : — 
Caledonian,  315,6187.  Is.  8d.  or  37.  13s.  7d.  per 
cent,  of  the  total  loan  and  share  capital, 
8,574,4207.88.3d.;  EastLancashire,15  l,1617.5s.lld. 
equal  to  37.  12s.  9d.  per  cent,  of  the  capital  of 
4,237,8317.;  Eastern  Counties,  268,2017.  2s.  3d. 
or  2'3  per  cent,  upon  11,611,0857.  the  capital; 
Great  Northern,  334,2197.  or  2’92  per  cent,  upon 
11,444,4017. ; Great  M'estcni,  760,2707.  6s.  Id.  or 
2-77  upon  27,130,7167.;  Lancashire  and  York- 
shire, 461,7227.  19s.  3d.  or  3'40  upon  13,593,6087. ; 
London  and  North-Western,  869,7717.  Os.  9d.  or 
2*55  upon  34,011,0137.;  London  and  South- 
Western,  313,7027.  or  37. 6s. upon  9,506,2257  4?.  2d. ; 
London,  Brighton,  and  South  Coast,  43,6907.9?.  od. 
or  '56  upon  7,799,2577.  12s.  7d.;  Midland, 
397,7837.  lOs.  lOd.  proportion  as  to  capital, 
20,712,9817.  3s.  lid.  not  given;  South-Eastern, 
515,7077.  11s.  3d.  or  4-6G9  upon  11,041,5927.  The 
return  contains  similar  information  as  to  gas  and 
water  companies  and  turnpike  trusts  for  the  last 
ten  years. 


Museum  op  Patents,  South  Kensington. — 
Number  of  visitors  for  the  week  ending  May  28 : 
mornings,  1,070 ; evenings,  1,102.  Total,  2,172. 

Noethfleet  Docks,  Gravesend. — At  a public 
meeting  of  tbe  iiibabitants  of  Gravesend,  the 
directors  of  the  company,  formed,  as  we  have 
already  announced,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  the  project  of  converting  the  immense  chMk 
e.vcavations  at  Northfleet  into  docks,  at  a cost  of 
2,000,0007.,  explained  the  nature  and  prospects  of 
the  scheme,  and  resolutions  in  favour  of  it  were 
unanimously  passed. 

The  Wedgewood  Statue. — A meeting  of  the 
subscribers  to  the  Wedgwood  statue  fund  was 
held  at  Stoke-upon-Trent,  on  the  16th  ult.  when 
the  chairman  stated  that  1,7367.  had  already  been 
subscribed.  Mr.  E.  Davis,  of  London,  reported  on 
the  expense  of  a statue  in  three  difl'erent  posi- 
tions; namely,  3,0007.,  3,6007.  and  1,4007.;  the 
latter  being  at  Stoke  station,  on  a suitable 
pedestal,  with  iron  railing,  the  size  of  the  statue 
to  be  8 feet.  After  some  discussion  it  was 
unanimously  resolved  that  the  site  in  Winton- 
square.  Stoke  station,  be  conditionally  chosen. 

The  C.vmpana  Museum. — This  celebrated  mu- 
seum has  now  become  the  property  of  the  Pope, 
through  the  ingenuity  of  Cardinal  Antouelli,  who 
is  said  to  have  extorted  from  the  Marquis 
Campana,  in  prison,  a sale  of  his  museum  for 
200,0007.  instead  of  300,0007.  its  miniraum  or 
market  value;  the  200,0007.  to  go  towards 
balancing  the  marquis’s  deficiency  at  the  Jfont  dc 
Piete.  The  deed  was  signed,  it  is  said,  by  two 
gendarmes,  as  witnesses.  The  marquis  affixed  his 
signature  in  the  certainty  that  a refusal  would 
keep  him  for  life  in  the  dungeons  of  which  he  had 
had  eighteen  months’  horrible  experience.  He 
still  acknowledges  himself  the  debtor  of  the 
Government. 

Educational  Lectures  at  the  Brompton 
Museum. — On  Saturday  last,  in  pursuance  of  an 
order  in  council  of  the  Committee  on  Education 
of  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  the  first  of  a 
weekly  series  of  public  lectures  was  delivered  by 
the  Rev.  W.  Brookfield,  M.A.,  one  of  her  Majesty’s 
inspectors  of  schools,  on  the  subject  of  “Reading 
Aloud.”  There  were  present  340  masters  and 
mistresses  connected  with  the  training  schools  of 
the  metropolis,  and  altogether  an  assemblage  of 
500  persons  connected  with  the  educational 
interests  of  London  and  its  suburbs.  The  more 
especial  object  of  the  dissertation  was  to  illustrate 
and  indicate  the  advantages  of  " readings,”  as  a 
means  of  profitable  entertainment  among  tbe 
people  generally.  The  next  lecture  was  to  be  on 
the  question  of  “ What  Mechanical  Workmen 
should  be  Taught,  and  How,”  to  be  delivered  by 
Mr.  Scott  Russell,  F.R.S.  Other  lectures,  the 
course  consisting  of  six — the  entire  series  being 
the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Cole,  tbe  director  of  the 
museum — are  to  follow  on  practical  topics  on  con- 
secutive Saturdays ; the  subjects  being  on  “How 
Much  Art  School  Children  should  be  Taught,”  by 
Dr.  G.  Ktnkel,  formerly  Professor  of  the  History 
of  Art  and  Civilisation  in  the  University  of  Bonn; 
“ Singing  on  General  Education,”  by  Mr.  Hullah; 
“ The*  Study  of  the  English  Language,”  by  Mr. 
Walrond,  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission ; and 
“Adult  Education  among  the  Poor,”  by  Rev.  W. 
Rogers,  M.A.  of  St.  Thomas,  Charterhouse. 


TENDERS. 

For  buildiner  Hemsteil  House,  in  the  count}*  of  Kent, 
for  Mr,  Gathome  Hard}’,  M.P.  Mr.  D.  Brandoi’,  archi 
tcct 

E.  S.  Smith ^£21,300  0 0 

Kelk  21. Ido  0 0 

Cubitl  and  Co 20,9*"  0 0 

Foster  20,549  0 o 

Piper  and  Son 20,4/5  0 0 

Myers  19,7' 0 9 9 

Messrs.  I’Ansoii 18,544  0 0 


For  erecting  new  chapel,  at  Edmonton.  Mr.  Charles 
Laws,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  James 
Barnett;— 

Nash  ^2,5 1 6 0 0 

Patman  and  Fotheringhara  ....  2,350  0 0 

Humphreys  and  Son 2,350  0 o 

Hill 2,283  0 0 

Butlers  2.liW  0 0 

Glenn 2,19'  l6  0 

Perry 2,l62  15  0 


For  Gainsborough  police  station,  lock-up  house,  &c. 
Mr.  .M.  Drury,  Lincoln,  arcliilect.  Quantities  supplied 

Pinchbech,  Horncaslle 2,450  0 0 

Cant,  Gainsborough  2, Hi  0 0 

Fox,  Lincoln 1,^96  0 0 

Ashton,  Retford  1,859  o 0 

Ledger,  Gainsborough 1,799  0 0 

Squire,  Lincoln  1.795  0 0 

Clipsham,  Norwell 1,790  0 0 

Jackson,  Lincoln 1,7*9  0 0 

Young,  Lincoln  1.7*9  0 0* 

* Mr.  Young’s  tender,  reduced  to  1,7*01.  ’.vas  afterwards 
accepted. 


For  a new  farmhouse,  and  certain  new  farm-buildings, 
at  Manor  Farm,  on  the  estate  of  Mrs.  NViUiams,  of 
Crawley  Grange,  Buckinghamshire.  Mr.  John  Belcher, 
/Architect : — 

J.  Billson  ^1,340  0 0 

J.  Rose  1,260  0 0. 

Jackson  and  Shaw 1,225  0 0 

Freshwater  1,200  0 0 

Lawson  and  Joy 1,199  0 0 

Conquest  1,000  0 0 


For  building  tower,  and  additions  to  Datchet  Church, 
Berks,  and  vicarage,  for  Rev.  H.  Hall.  Mr.  R.  Brandon, 
architect: — 

Fasinage j£2,8l2  0 0 

Dove,  Brothers 2,745  0 0 


For  building  tower  and  bell-turret  to  Tooting  District 
Church.  Mr.  B.  Ferrey,  architect; — 

Lucas,  Brothers  j£i,475  0 0 

Evans,  Brothers l,46o  0 0 

Nicholson 1,322  0 o 

Myers 1,292  0 0 

Piper  1,146  0 0 

Chinnock  1,142  0 0 

Dove,  Brothers 1,110  0 0 


For  public-house,  and  private  house  adjoining.  Great  j 
Windmill. street,  Haymarket,  for  Messrs.  Coding  and  Co. 
Mr.  F.  Edwards,  architect.  Quantities  supplied: — 


Hall ^],8\7  0 0 

Patrick  1,710  0 0 

I’Anson 1,698  0 0 

Patmau  and  Fotheringham  . . . . 1,675  0 0 

Ashby  and  Homer 1,620  0 0 

Smith 1,550  0 0 

Clutter 1,539  0 0 


For  building  a residence  for  Mr.  Maillard,  in  Maidcu- 
lane.  Mr.  G.  Lamb,  architect; — 

Taylor j£!,S45  0 0 

Mashman  1,743  0 0 

Dove,  Brothers 1,66S  0 0 ^ 


For  enlargement  and  re-seating  King’s  Langley  Church. 


Mr.  D.  Brandon,  architect : — 

Young,  St.  Alban’s j£),200  0 0 

J.  Chalk,  Abts.  Langley 1,125  0 0 

Foster,  London  1,093  0 0 

Roberts,  Islington 948  0 0 

J.  Hurst,  King’s  Langley 9«0  0 0 

Saunders,  O.sford-st.  London  . . 789  0 0 

G.  Cooper,  Aylesbury 759  10  0 


For  cleaning  and  painting  the  entire  roofs,  and  making,  * 
good  all  the  cracked  glass,  to  the  I'enchurch-street  J 


Station.  Mr.  Tite,  architect; — 

Rothway  ^£1,050  0 0 

Mann P98  0 0 

Bracket  and  Son 975  0 0 

Smith  (accepted) 677  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  a new  wing  to  house  at  Clapton. 
Mr.  F.  W'arburton  Stent,  architect : — 

Mansfield  and  Sons  j£S77  0 0 

Jackson  and  Shaw  (accepted) 545  0 0 


For  school,  with  mistress's  house  and  offices  adjoining, 
at  Seer  Green,  near  Beaconsfield,  Bucks,  exclusive  of  the 
bricks  and  tiles,  which  will  be  delivered  on  the  ground, 
for  the  contractor.  Mr.  Louis  Butcher,  architect ; — 


Willans,  Cowley ^'449  0 0 

Graham,  Stoke  41"  0 0 

Mortimer,  Chalfont  St.  Giles 350  0 0 

Jessop,  Maidenhead 335  18  0 


For  the  schools  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  Milton  next 
Gravesend,  Kent.  Mr.  Richard  Jas.  Jones,  architect: — 

J.  H.  Andrews,  Rochester  .^462  0 0 

\V.  Wood,  Gravesend 396  0 0 

W.  H.  Everest,  Gravesend  (ac- 
cepted)  373  15  0 


For  alterations  at  West  Hackney  Church.  Mr.  William 
White,  architect.  The  quantities  by  Mr.  Samuel  Field; — 

Taylor  j£352  0 0 

Daciley  .315  0 0 

Terrcy  310  0 0 

Porter 288  0 0 

Woutner  Smith  259  0 0 


For  restoration  of  factory.  Mile-end  New-town.  Messrs,  j 
Hammock  and  Lambert,  architects ; — 

Perry -£'310  0 0 I 

Heath 27(1  0 0 A 

Tolley  (accepted)  257  0 0 " 


For  first  portion  of  alterations  at  “The  Two  Brewers,”  • 
Stratford.  Same  architects  : — 

Hedges ^206  0 0 

Heath 282  u 0 1 

Perry 278  0 0 .1 

Toliey  (accepted) 253  0 0 j 

To  Mr.  Williams,  for  repairs  at  Batavia  Mills,  High- 
gate  ;— 

Ring  and  Stangcr  j£340  0 0 • 

Scott 297  0 0 i 

Tolley  257  0 0 » 


For  excavating  foundations  of  the  Chelsea  Vestry  HalL 
Mr.  W.  W.  Pocuck,  .architect : — 

Keats .£^175  00 

Milton  151  0 0 

Ellis no  0 0 

Neave 13"  0 0 

Carter  104  0 0 

Rose  and  Burt 95  0 0 

Willis  aud  Cowley  accepted)  83  0 0 

Hornsby  and  Son  (too  late) 160  0 0 
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VoL.  XVII.— No.  853. 


Architcchiral 
CopijHfjld. 

HOSE  wlio  are 
interested  in  the 
progress  of  archi- 
tecture, and  believe 
with  us  there  are 
public  objects  to 
which  our  profes- 
sion can  minister, 
might  well  be  justi- 
fied in  their  own 
particular  regret  at 
the  inteiTuption  of 
business  which  has 
so  long  deferred 
consideration  in 
Parliament  of  the 
whole  question  of 
artistic  copyright. 
It  seems  to  be  in- 
cident to  the  situa- 
tion of  this  free 
country,  that  at 
frequent  intervals, 
measures  of  any 
social  importance 
shall  be  stopped, 
whilst  some  one 
question  is  adjusted 
between  political  parties  ; and  the  acquisition 
of  a right  of  property  in  their  works  by  archi- 
tects, is  amongst  the  class  of  nationally  im- 
portant objects,  as  we  are  prepared  to  show, 
which  we  have  spoken  of  as  held  in  abeyance. 

It  has  been  so  much  the  habit  of  parlia- 
mentary orators  and  newspaper  critics  to 
depreciate  architectural  talent  in  our  country, 
that  we  should  hardly  hope  for  attention  to 
any  detailed  account  of  what  has  been  lately 
effected  by  the  profession  itself.  How  much, 
however,  has  been  done,  and  is  in  progress, 
our  ordinary  readers  know.  The  proceedings 
of  the  now  numerous  societies  ; all  the  exhibi- 
tions of  designs,  and  many  buildings  ; with  the 
recent  report  of  the  Institute ; demonstrate 
that  there  will  be  shortly,  few  efforts  omitted 
I which  can  be  initiated  by  the  profession. 
Absolutely,  whatever  reason  there  may  be  to 
regi-et  the  condition  from  which  we  have 
emerged,  the  prevalence  still  of  much  that  is 
bad  in  what  should  be  architecture,  or  the 
ilingering  disputation  about  styles  whilst  there 
should  be  unanimity  of  aim  and  appreciation 
of  all  real  art,  there  is  no  reason  for  our  pro- 
fession to  think  lightly  of  its  claims,  amidst 
demands  greater  and  more  varied,  as  we  have 
■ ere  this  taken  occasion  to  .show,  than  were 
; ever  made  upon  it  in  any  period  of  its  history. 
iWhat  is  needed  further,  chiefly  is  the  aid  of 
the  public. 

It  is  the  public  demand  which  makes  the 
( good  or  the  bad  in  architecture  ; it  is  the 
1 peculiarity  of  the  architect’s  branch  of  art 
that  the  public  must  express  a demand : not 
I only  is  the  architect,  like  every  other  artist, 
i the  creature  of  his  time  and  of  its  state  of 
untelligeuce,  but  he  must  be  subject  to  any 
1 caprice  of  the  individuals  at  whose  instance 
1 alone  the  profession  can  set  to  work.  The 
r architect  can  influence  the  character  of  the 
( demand  only  by  labouring  cduxationalhj  to 
I improve  tho.se  for  whom  he  ministers.  True, 

I wliile  he  is  thus  using  his  energies  for  ultimate 
I good,  his  own  views  are  often  warped  or  tinc- 
i tnred  by  the  fallacies  which  he  meets  with, 
n and  the  inevitable  yearnings  of  his  apparently 
1 immediate  self-interest. 

All  that  has  been  said  above,  is  now  per- 
'I  fectly  familiar  to  the  profession,  and  requires 
D only  to  be  diffused  as  information  when  a 
j somewhat  unreasonable  public  complain  that 


they  have  not  got  the  matured  plant  which 
they  themselves  have  w'eakened  at  every  period 
of  its  growth. 

There  is,  however,  another  view  of  the  sub- 
ject of  the  interests  which  are  common  between 
our  profession  and  the  public.  It  is  not  recol- 
lected, how  essential,  in  the  progress  of  art,  is 
the  question  of  the  rights  of  the  architect,  of 
property  in  his  invention.  The  Institute  at 
length  moved  in  the  matter  ; and  claimed,  a 
year  ago,  by  petition  to  the  House  of  Lords, 
the  right  which  had  been  conceded  in  principle 
to  literary  productions,  and  manufactured 
articles  of  utility,  and  which  it  was  sought  by 
the  Artistic  Copyright  Committee,  working  in 
conjunction  with  the  Society  of  Arts,  to  have  con- 
firmed or  established  for  paintings,  sculpture, 
and  engraving.  More  recently,  as  stated  in 
the  Report  of  the  Institute,  a committee  was 
appointed  to  watch  over  the  interests  of  archi- 
tecture in  the  committee  obtained  in  the 
Lords,  just  at  the  close  of  the  last  Parliament. 
Any  results  from  Lord  Lyndhurst’s  labours 
have  yet  to  be  made  public  ; but  we  cannot 
doubt  that  his  lordship  will  pay  greater 
regard  to  the  claims  of  architects  than  appears 
to  have  been  paid  by  those  professors  of  the 
sister  branches  of  art  who  have  made  them- 
selves heard  loirdest  in  the  matter  of  copy- 
right. The  title  which  is  the  proper  subject 
for  protection,  is  that  to  design  ; and  it  is  im- 
possible for  us  to  understand  that  there  can  be 
clear  views  in  this  respect  amongst  persons 
who  would  attach  less  importance  to  work  of 
architecture  than  to  that  of  painting. 

Lord  Lyndhurst  was  reported  to  have  said, 
when  moving  for  the  committee,  that  the 
case  had  been  mentioned  to  him  of  “ eight  or 
ten  persons  who  had  sent  in  designs  competing 
for  the  construction  of  a certain  very  important 
work.”  He  proceeded : — “ None  of  them  were 
employed  to  execute  it ; but  when  it  was  com- 
pleted, it  was  found  to  be  made  up  of  parts 
taken  from  all  these  competing  designs.”  But 
the  dei)rivation  of  just  rights  to  the  profe.ssion 
is  greater  than  is  involved  in  a case  like  this, 
or  one  where  a competitor  receives  only  a 
“premium”  not  sufficient  to  compensate  him  for 
appropriation  of  work  of  his  brain.  The  architect 
is  defrauded  habitxially  through  the  want  of  re- 
cognition of  his  rights  by  the  law,  and  through  the 
deficiency  which  results  amongst  builders  and  the 
public  of  the  sense  of  what  is  due  to  property — 
or  the  fact  that  what  happens  to  be  criminal  and 
punishable  in  one  case,  is  larcenous  by  any  code 
of  morals  in  the  other.  Lord  Lyndhurst  said, 
referring  chiefly  to  painting, — “ In  practice  the 
effect  of  the  present  state  of  the  law  is,  that  a 
very  extensive  circulation  of  spurious  copies 
issues,  which  is  most  injurious  to  artists  of  dif- 
ferent descriptions,  and  which  operates  inju- 
riously in  many  ways.  The  artist  has  lost  the 
copyright  in  his  works,  and  has  been  injured 
in  reputation  in  consequence  of  their  being 
copied  by  inferior  artists.  The  public  has  been 
injured  by  the  frauds  committed.  The  extent 
of  those  frauds  is  most  surprising.”  This, 
equally,  is  true  of  buildings  and  architects’ 
work.  The  architect  is  employed  to  design, 
say  an  ordinary  subiu-ban  residence — a work 
which  cannot  l)e  remunerative  to  him  on  the 
established  system  of  professiontl  charges.  It 
could  be  remunerative  only  on  the  supposition 
that  the  same  design  and  drawings,  with 
variations  which  he  would  readily  introduce, 
could  be  turned  to  account  in  other  houses  to 
be  built  for  the,  same  description  of  demand. 
He  will  see,  however,  houses  built  to  the  very 
pattern,  sometimes  by  the  builder  who  had 
worked  from  his  drawings  : he  will  see  his 
enrichments  multiplied,  and  in  unsuitable 
positions ; and  every  time  a degree  worse  in 
execution.  At  length  he  may  be  disgusted 
^\•ith  his  own  work  ; and  instead  of  having  had 
the  opportunity  to  effect  those  progressive  im- 
provements, through  which  would  be  realized 
the  most  satisfactory  advance  in  architecture, 
he  will  become  prone  to  extravagance,'  or  variety 
without  beauty,  anxious  less  to  improve  upon 
what  he  has  done,  than  to  keep  beyond  his  imi- 
tators. The  new  labour  of  design  will  have  been 
saved  to  some  one  ; or  will  have  been  charged 
for  by  the  builder,  wthout  any  return  to  the 
architect.  In  literature,  such  practice  would 
in  very  short  time  stay  the  production  of  books. 


and  bring  to  an  end  all  that  is  good  and  noble 
in  results  from  the  laboiu?  of  the  pen  guided  by 
the  intellect.  It  was  the  apprehension  of  such 
results  more  especially  as  regards  England  and 
America,  which  induced  the  demand  for  inter- 
national copyright  by  authors  of  the  respective 
countries.  The  rights  of  architects,  and  the 
interest  of  the  public  in  the  maintenance,  form 
a case  which  is  strictly  analogous. 

It  is  marvellou.s  that  it  should  ever  have 
been  contended  that  there  was  any  pretext  of 
justice  or  of  interest,  for  the  denial  to  inventors 
of  the  exclusive  return  to  them  of  gains  from  their 
inventions  for  some  reasonable  period  during 
which  it  might  be  probable  the  invention  would 
have  preceded  others.  The  principle  in  the 
grant  of  patents,  and  the  registration  of  designs 
for  articles  of  utility,  has  always  seemed  to  us 
correct ; and  the  arguments  for  what  the  author 
of  a pamphlet  once  called  “ the  Policy  of 
Piracy,”  and  what  appeared  to  be  defended  by 
one  of  the  2>rommeiit  men  in  the  Upper  House 
when  the  law  was  amended,  were  directed 
against  what  is  a bargain  advantageous  to  all 
parties,  as  well  as  favomabie  to  progress.  There 
is  no  such  arrangement  possible  in  the  present 
state  of  the  law  between  architects  and  the 
public : there  is  therefore  no  inducement  to 
promote,  by  means  of  the  exercise  of  professional 
qualifications,  infusion  of  art  into  a class  of 
building-work  through  which,  by  reason  of 
its  quantity,  the  greatest  proportion  of  an 
architectural  result  at  any  time,  from  the  mass 
of  buildings  in  any  populous  district,  will  be 
manifested.  Architects  do  not  care  to  under- 
take work  where  the  disproportion  is  so  great 
as  it  is  in  ordinary  houses,  between  the  amount 
of  contrivance  required  and  the  amount  of 
remuneration.  The  destinies  of  our  art  there- 
fore have  got  virtually  into  the  hands  of  specu- 
lators, whose  interest  it  is  that  bad  work 
should  not  be  noticed,  and  who  represent  that 
the  expense  of  an  architect  is  needless,  putting 
the  cost  of  one  at  the  same  time  into  their  o>vii 
pockets.  “ Poindus  vuU  decipi,'’  (&c.  Pater- 
familias, far  from  deeming  it  at  all  wisdom  to 
give  an  architect  more  than  5l.  per  cent,  on  the 
tliree  or  four  liuudred  pounds  outlay,  may  offer 
less  ; or  rather,  will  in  few  cases  give  anything 
at  all.  Thus  whilst  architectural  ability  of  a 
higher  order,  in  our  public  buildings,  and  in 
localities  like  the  city  of  London,  and  towns 
where  circumstances  arc  specially  favourable, 
is  each  year  progressingly  displayed  ; the 
singular  contrast  is  put  forth  of  a general 
state  of  architecture  of  which  we  can  scarcely 
say  whether  it  has  not  a tendency  to  become- 
worse. 

The  value  of  architectural  ornament,  in 
which  for  the  present  argument  we  are  right 
in  including  mouldings  and  all  other  decora- 
tive features,  is  obviously  according  to  the 
place  in  which  the  form  is  used,  as  much  as  to 
its  beauty  viewed  by  itself  detached.  Nay,  what 
may  be  called  the  intrinsic  beauty  may  be 
utterly  destroyed  by  erroneous  allocation. 
Also,  matter  of  detail  cannot  be  lengthened 
or  shortened,  pared  down  here,  or  increased  in 
enrichment  there,  without  absolutely  altering 
the  conditions,  and  destroying  the  character 
and  the  beauty  which  there  was  at  first. 
These  results  it  should  be  (piite  clear,  without 
any  experience  or  architectural  knowledge,  are 
such  as  must  accrue  from  working  in  opposi- 
tion to  principles  by  which  ends  are  obtained, 
of  whatever  kind,  by  men  of  genius,  or  practical 
men  of  business.  The  facilities  of  reproduction 
by  manufacture  are  now  so  great,  that  the 
architect  himself  is  liable,  under  pressure  of 
time,  to  seize  upon. ready-made  ornaments,  to 
the  hazard  of  his  work — which,  under  the  old 
system,  would  have  been  tliroughout  designed, 
each  part  specially,  by  himself  or  those  im- 
pressed with  his  spirit.  How  much  more  liable 
then  is  the  uneducated  man  whose  horizon  is 
bounded  by  his  owm  plasterer’s  shop,  and 
remnants  of  paperhaugings.  The  question  will 
be  not  affected  by  our  admitting  that  the  orna- 
ments produced  by  certain  decorators  and 
manufacturers  are  themselves  excellent  in 
taste.  It  is  not  the  moulds  themselves  which 
are  faulty,  but  the  hands  which,  with  a small 
stock  of  patterns,  are  ever  trying  at  architec- 
ture, by  connecting  forms  together  Avhich  have 
no  bond  of  proportion  or  other  union  5 from 
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which  the  result  inevitable  is  that  worst  of 
demerits  in  a building,  the  predominance  of 
failure  and  pretence. 

If  that  exhibition  of  improved  architecture 
is  to  be  made,  which  we  have  said  a section  of 
the  public  asserts  is  wanted,  an  assertion  which 
we  should  be  the  last  to  controvert ; the  public 
must  simplv,  in  the  first  place,  enlist  the 
services  of  those  who  are  qualified  by  position, 
acquirements,  and  taste.  Call  the  men  by  any 
name  : for  convenience  we  call  them  architects. 
It  is  useless,  however,  fur  the  public  to  cry  for 
results  so  long  as  they  deny  the  inducement. 

We  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  this  induce- 
ment, and  eventually  the  corrective  for  the 
large  amount  of  had  design  in  buildings,  which  j 
is  exhibited  in  subtmban  London,  in  fashion- 
able watering-places,  and  in  almost  every  town 
and  populous  district,  would  be  supplied  by 
a system  of  architectural  copjTight.  It  is  not 
to  the  pains  and  penalties  provided  by  an  Act 
that  we  look  mainly,  but  to  the  moral  influence 
from  the  simple  registration  of  a feet,  pre- 
viously not  apparent  to  many  otherwise  good 
and  honourable  men,  as  to  what  is  comprised 
under  the  head  jrroperty,  and  the  injury  done  by 
every  appropriation  of  it.  Mr.  Roberton  Blaine, 
the  Reporter  to  the  Committee  of  the  Society  of 
Arts,  well  remarked  in  January,  1858, — “All 
the  legislation  which  has  taken  place  on  the 
subject  of  copyright  in  England  has  proceeded 
upon  the  just  theory  that  an  author  or  artist 
has  a irrojicriy  iu  his  work.  Where,  therefore, 
a copyright  -work  is  literallij  copied,  or  copied 
with  merely  colourable  alterations,  it  seems 
difficult  to  distinguish  the  moral  guilt  of  such 
a theft  from  that  of  picking  a pocket,  and,  con- 
sequently, that  such  an  act  of  piracy  ought  to 
be  punishable  as  a ('riminal  offence.”  This, 
applicable  to  architecture  as  to  each  other 
branch  of  the  exercise  of  genius,  is  what  every 
man  with  the  sense  of  riglit  and  wrong  mu.st 
exactly  agree  with.  An  unfortunate  omission, 
however,  was  made  in  the  Report  to  the  Society 
of  Arts.  The  Report  stated  it  to  be  the  object 
to  secure  a cop}Tight  “ for  the  author’s  life,  and 
thirty  years  after,  for  such  of  the  designs  of  an 
artist  as  he  may  himself  luive  conceived,  and  as 
have  been  produced  by  his  o\ni  hand.s,  or  by 
those  of  his  assistants,  and  as  lie  may  himself 
have  signed  and  marked,  so  as  to  claim  copy- 
right for  and  it  explained  that  such  designs 
would  be  “ works  of  which  the  artist’s  o-wn 
brain  may  be  considered  as  the  inventor  or 
primary  source,  and  would  include  all,  however 
first  embodied  ; and  whether  they  profess  to 
be  portraits  of  men  or  things,  or  the  products 
of  imagination  ; and  will  apply  esiiecially  to  the 
works  of  painters  and  designers,  sculptors  and 
die-engravers,  and  architects.”  But  then  after 
all  this,  they  put  forth  the  “ qualification,” — 
^‘As  to  architectural  plans,  models,  &c.  ; only 
the  use  of  the  originals  to  be  secured  ; but  not 
to  prevent  new  drawings,  &c.  being  taken  from 
executed  buildings  or  works.”  This  would  not  be 
asnfficient  improvement  uponthefewsatiirescnt 
in  force,  which  are  protective  of  architects’  de- 
signs engraved,  or  lithographed,  and  published 
under  Hogarth’s  Act.  The  original  drawings 
only  woulc\  be  copyright ; and  as  many  of  the 
speculative  builders  even  work  entirely  •srtthout 
drawings,  there  would  be  nothing  to  prevent 
that  sort  of  imitation  or  perversion  of  an 
original  design  which  we  have  spoken  of  as  one 
of  the  chief  sources  of  annoyance  and  of  injury 
to  tlie  reputation  of  architects.  The  enactment 
jiroposed  would  be  useful  only  in  the  case  of 
a competition  such  as  that  mentioned  by  Lord 
Ljuidhurst.  We  cannot  tliink  that  the  clear 
intellect  of  the  noble  and  venerable  lord  who 
has  taken  up  this  subject,  will  recognize  a dis- 
tinction of  criminality,  or  will  have  suggested 
to  him  no  means  of  working  a clause  wliich 
would  prevent  that  reproduction  of  a lately 
erected  building,  of  which  instances  will  pre- 
sent themselves  to  recollection  of  most  pro- 
fessional men.  One  instance  will  be  found 
mentioned  in  a letter  in  our  present  number. 
The  petition  of  the  President  and  Council  of 
the  Institute  of  Architects,  after  saying  that 
architects  were  “ liable  to  considerable  injury 
in  the  piracy  of  their  designs  and  inventions, 
and  that  other  parties  can,  and  do,  copy  and 
appropriate  to  themselves  such  original  ideas, 
without  any  benefit  or  remuneration  to  the 


authors,”  and  that,  therefore,  “ it  was  desirable 
to  afford  protection  to  architects  for  the  copy- 
right of  their  works,”  said, — 

“ Such  copyright  should  extend  to  their  exe- 
cuted works,  as  well  as  to  their  publications;  tliat 
the  copyright  of  an  architect  iu  any  work  exe- 
cuted, or  of  a work  proposed  to  be  executed, 
should  not  pass  to  tlie  employer,  except  under 
special  agreement,  but  remain  with  the  architect; 
and  that  the  designs,  or  drawings  and  specifica- 
tions, prepared  for  the  purpose,  shall  still  remain 
so  far  the  property  of  the  architect,  that  the  exe- 
cution of  a building  shall  be  considered  equivalent 
to  registration  as  a work  of  art  and  science ; that 
no  otlier  person  be  justified  in  pirating  or  repro- 
I ducing  the  same  in  such  points  as  are  peculiar  to 
the  author  of  the  design,  without  the  permission 
of  the  author.” 

Generally,  the  petition  sought  the  assimilation 
of  the  po.sitiou  of  architects  to  that  of  authors 
and  iiiventoift.  Such  identity  of  claim  seems 
to  have  been  sulmitted  by  the  congress  on 
literary  and  artistic  copyright  which  met  at 
Brussels  in  December  last.  Works  of  design, 
paintings,  sculpture,  architecture,  and  engrav- 
ing, were  to  be  placed  on  the  same  footing  as 
regards  copyriglit,  as  work.s  of  literature, 
Nothing  else  can  satisfy  the  justice  of  the  case, 
and  give  the  architect  the  reward  for  his 
labour,  or  effect  the  improvement  which  is 
demanded  in  our  architecture. 

Great  has  been  the  delay  since  the  subject 
wa.s  started  at  the  Society  of  Arts,  owing  to 
the  shortness  of  the  session  and  the  dissolu- 
tion. We  trust  that  the  question  will  be  at 
once  advanced  in  the  Lords.  A movement  is 
going  on,  independent  of  that  of  the  Society  of 
Arts,  and  the  draft  of  a bill  has  been  prepared. 
But,  this  draft,  when  we  saw  it,  purposely  was 
made  to  omit  all  mention  of  architecture  ; 
and  otherwise,  the  wording  did  not  show  the 
due  recognition  of  that  which  must  be  the 
whole  object  of  protection,  namely,  not  the 
vehicle,  or  the  process  in  the  painting  or  draw- 
ing, but  the  original  invention  or  design, — in 
short,  not  the  manipulation,  but  the  art.  It  is 
impossible,  we  maintain,  to  have  correct  views 
on  this  point,  and  to  exclude  arcliitecture. 

We,  architects,  want  a demonstration  by  the 
law,  of  the  fact  that  there  is  a right  to  property 
iu  architectural  invention,  as  iu  all  works  of 
mind.  The  question  affects  not  only  architects, 
but  those  who  might  be  benefited  by  becoming 
their  clients : and  it  affects  vastly  the  future 
of  arcliitecture.  Piracy  actually  tends  to  the 
destruction  of  the  profession,  in  what  should 
be  its  wiliest  field.  Let  the  corrective  be 
applied  to  the  moral  sense  of  the  public 
(builders  inclusive) ; architects  i^nll  find  it 
then  their  interest  to  attend  to  tlie  .smaller 
class  of  houses  ; many  persons  will  be  surprised 
thixt  good  Y’lanning  and  tasteful  design  may  be 
had  at  very  slight  cost ; and  architecture  may 
be  advanced  with  benefit  to  all  parties,  and 
with  the  improvement  which  is  needed  in  the 
aspect  of  our  streets  and  our  places  of  abode. 


ON  THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  DOMES* 

Hxvixg  some  few  years  since  to  erect  a dome 
of  very  considerable  span,  I was  surprised  to  find 
how  little  practical  information  existed  on  the 
subject.  Being  thence  led  to  investigate  and  to 
make  notes  relative  to  domical  structures  gene- 
rally, I liave  now  put  them  together,  in  the  hope 
that  others  may  also  be  Induced  to  give  the  result 
of  their  experience  and  studies  respecting  this 
beautiful  class  of  buildings — the  most  beautiful 
termination,  it  appears  to  me,  for  any  grand  archi- 
tectural composition. 

In  the  pre.seiit  paper  it  would  not  he  convenient 
to  euterinto  elaborate  mathematical  investigations. 
I shall,  therefore,  merely  refer  to  the  jirincipal 
theories  on  the  subject ; describe  the  construction 
and  the  caiLsc  of  failure  of  some  few  of  the  most 
celebrated  domes ; and  then  try  to  sketch  out 
some  broad  principle  for  adoption. 

The  theories  best  known  are  those  of  Dr. 

' Robison,  of  Venturoli,  and  of  Rondelet. 

Dr.  Robison’s  was,  I think,  first  published  iu 
bis  “ Jleeharucal  Philosophy,”  and  then  re-written 
by  him  under  the  article  ” Arch,”  for  the 
“ Encyclopa;dia  Britannica:”  it  has  been  referred 
to  in  almost  every  subsequent  work  on  mechanics. 

• Read  by  Mr.  T.  Haj  ter  Lewis,  hon.  sec.  at  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects,  May  l6th.  For  report  of 
discussion  tliat  followed,  see  pa^  3i7,  ante. 


From  this  theory,  the  particulars  of  which  may 
be  fouud  in  the  works  to  which  I have  alluded,  are 
deduced  directly  the  following  somewhat  startling 
results, — that  a dome  starting  from  a perpen- 
dicular drum  could  not  stand  at  all ; and,  that  a 
reversed  curve  is  a much  stronger  form  than  the 
usual  insistant  one. 

Venturoli’s  theory  is  given  by  him  in  bis 
“Treatise  on  Mechanics,”  a very  good  translation 
of  which  has  been  made  by  Mr.  Cresswell.  The 
results  are  very  much  the  same  as  Dr.  Robison’s. 

Rondelet’s  theory  is  given  in  detail  in  his  well- 
known  work  on  “ Construction  ;”  and  it  lias  been 
very  well  condensed  in  Gwilt’s  admirable  “Ency- 
clopa*dia.”  It  is  of  a much  more  practical  nature 
than  the  others,  and  assumes  that  the  weight  of 
the  upper  part,  pressing  outwards,  is  counteracted 
by  that  of  the  lower  part ; the  difference  of  the 
two  forces  giving,  so  to  speak,  the  measure  of 
weakness  in  the  dome. 

There  is  another  theory  to  be  found  in  thewcU- 
kuown  “Parentalia,”  but  to  which  I should  not 
here  allude,  wore  it  not  almost  the  only  one 
mentioned  in  that  work  ; and  although  it  may  now 
appear  almost  absurd,  the  author's  extended 
notice  of  it  would  induce  us  to  believe  that  it 
must  have  been  fiivourably  accepted  iu  his  time. 
It  will  be  found  given  at  considerable  length  iu 
any  edition  of  the  “ Parentalia.”  It  refers,  how- 
ever, more  particularly,  to  arch  construction. 

Now,  I have  too  great  a reverence  for  the  study 
of  mathematics,  and  I am  too  sensible  of  the 
advantage  that  our  profession  derives  from  that 
science,  to  say  one  word  that  might  appear  to 
slight  it ; and,  indeed,  the  great  names  I have 
mentioneil  would  prevent  my  speaking  so  strongly 
as  I am  obliged  to  think  of  their  theories,  had  I 
not  found  words  as  strong  used  by  one  of  the  most 
noted  of  the  authors  themselves.  Dr.  Robison. 

In  one  of  the  articles  to  which  I have  referred, 
he  gives  an  analysis  and  description  of  the  arch. 
He  puts  the  theory  before  his  readers  in  a perfect 
manner ; shows  how  beautifully  the  exact  size  of 
every  stone,  and  the  curve  of  each  arch  can  be 
calculated ; and,  iu  fact,  leaves  us  quite  satisfied 
that  the  theory  is  correct.  Then,  having  matle 
everything  so  clear,  he  quietly  informs  his  readers 
in  an  equally  clear  manner,  that  the  speculations 
of  all  the  eminent  persons  who  have  written  upon 
It  are  of  no  jn-actical  value  wliatever. 

The  fact  is,  that  the  most  celebrated  of  these 
theories  assume  as  a basis  that  tlie  arch  or  dome 
is  formed  of  layers  of  stone,  sliding  freely  upon 
each  other,  without  bond,  friction,  or  the  inter- 
position of  cement — conditions  which  never  have 
occurred,  and  which  never  can  occur  in  actual 
practice.  Moreover,  it  is  really,  for  all  practical 
purposes,  almost  waste  of  time  to  deduce  calcula- 
tions for  constructing  stone  domes  at  all;  for, 
curious  as  it  may  seem,  I believe  that  there  is  not 
existing,  and  that  tliere  never  has  been  built,  any 
stone  dome  of  very  large  size,  since  the  lime  of 
the  Atridm  at  Mycenm. 

The  construction  we  have  to  consider,  if  it  is  to 
he  of  any  practical  use,  is  of  brick,  and  this  mate- 
rial is  so  combined,  in  execution,  with  cement, 
that  the  theoretical  joints  do.  not  really  exist;  for, 
with  good  cement,  the  bricks  themselves  are  as 
likely  to  yield  as  any  of  the  joints.  In  stone  con- 
struction the  case  is  different.  The  thinness  of 
the  mortar  in  the  joints  makes  them  really  what 
their  name  implies,  and  we  should  consequently 
approach  near  to,  though  we  can  never  actually 
realize,  the  conditions  of  the  theory. 

Now,  in  addition  to  the  difference  in  the  mate- 
rials, we  must  also  remember  that  the  details 
of  construction  in  the  domes  now  existing  vary 
very  much,  and  that  they  are  by  no  means  to  be 
resolved  by  one  theory.  As  I propose  to  notice 
actual  examples  only  in  this  slight  sketch,  I must 
ask  you  to  examine  with  me,  briefly,  the  principles 
of  construction  of  the  most  noted.  The  first  to 
which  I will  allude  is  the  celebrated  tomb  of  the 
Atrida:  at  Mycena;. 

I need  scarcely  mention  that  it  is  formed  of 
horizontal  layers  of  stone,  in  large  blocks  worked 
to  the  form  of  the  curve  on  the  inside  only,  and 
without,  so  far  as  I am  aware,  any  cement  in  the 
joints.  It  is  of  considerable  size  (-18  feet  6 inches 
in  diameter),  being  about  that  of  St.  Vitale,  at 
Ravenna,  and  somewhat  larger  than  that  of  St. 
Stephen’s,  Walhrook.  The  construction  dispLays 
great  simplicity,  and,  tlieoretieally.no  power,  short 
of  what  would  actually  crush  the  very  stones, 
could,  so  far  as  I can  see,  break  this  dome.  The 
pressure  at  every  joint  is  perpendicular,  so  that 
there  is  really  no  outward  thrust,  and  the  tend- 
ency of  each  stone  to  fall  inwards  is  met  and 
destroyed  by  the  opposite  thrust  of  the  other 
stones.  If  the  task  were  now  given  to  erect  a 
dome  of  a pointed  vertical  section,  with  large 
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masses  of  stone,  such  as  the  architects  used  of  old, 

I doubt  if  a better  mode  of  accomplishing  it  could 
be  found. 

The  next  examples  are  those  of  the  well  known 
Pantheon  (142  feet  diameter),  and  of  the  Temple 
of  Minerva  Medica  (81  feet  diameter) ; — baths  or 
temples,  as  you  will. 

These  domes  are  formed  of  several  ribs  of  brick, 
which  appear  to  liave  been  built  quite  distinct 
from  the  filling  in  work  between  them;  just  as  in 
early  Gothic  vaulting  the  various  ribs  were  first 
formed  and  set  in  their  place,  and  then  the  inter- 
mediate light  chalk  panels  added  to  complete  the 
whole. 

This  opinion  as  to  its  construction  is  confirmed 
to  a certain  extent  by  the  way  in  which  we  know, 
to  our  regi’et,  that  the  dome  of  the  so-called 
Minerva  Medica  has  perished.  But  a few  years 
ago  the  ribs  stood  firmly,  although  a great  part  of 
the  filling  in  between  them  had  disappeared. 

I believe  the  same  might  occur  at  the  Pan- 
theon, and  that  its  skeleton  construction  is  just 
that  of  i’ork  Chapter-house ; so  that,  without  at 
all  altering  the  leading  principles,  we  might  arch 
the  filling  in  to  steady  the  ribs,  and  convert  the 
great  dome  of  the  Pantheon  into  a gigantic  re- 
semblance to  its  graceful  little  English  rival. 
"Whether  or  not  the  change  would  be  approved, 
it  is  not  for  me  to  surmise;  but  that  the  vast 
building  would  at  once  display,  as  it  never  has 
displayed,  its  enormous  size,  I have  no  doubt 
whatever.  Setting,  however,  this  question  aside, 
it  seems  to  me  that,  in  this  greatest  and  noblest 
of  domes,  we  have  the  essentially  Gothic  principle 
of  security  by  abutment,  and  not  by  a tie;  for  if, 
as  I believe,  the  stress  be  borne  by  the  great  ribs, 
the  tie,  to  be  effectual,  must  clearly  be  straight 
from  one  of  them  to  the  other;  otherwise,  if  we 
put  it  in  the  circular  form,  the  feet  of  the  ribs 
would  spread  outwards,  until  the  tie  became 
straightened.  But  if  we  fill  up  the  space  between 
the  ribs,  this  filling  in  would  seia'e  to  strut  them ; 
and  preventing,  by  its  circular  form,  the  tie  from 
straightening,  may  occasion  it  to  act.  If,  there- 
fore, in  the  Pantheon  dome,  there  be  any  real 
binding  courses,  I believe  that  they  act  as  ties  to  I 
the  ribs  only  by  the  filling-in  acting  as  strutting. ' 
But  I do  not  believe  that  the  tie  o.xists  at  all,  but  | 
that  the  stability  of  the  dome  is  secured  by  the 
strong  abutment  only. 

The  next  example  is  the  dome  of  St.  Sophia,  at 
Constantinople,  of  about  110  feet  diameter.  Of 
this  we  have  ample  information,  beginning  with 
the  liistory  of  the  building,  so  beautifully  condensed 
by  Gibbon,  down  to  the  recent  elaborate  drawings 
aud  description  of  Salzenberg.  Unfortunately  the 
ancient  accounts,  so  clear  and  precise,  are  erro- 
neous in  one  important  particular;  for  while  all 
state  that  the  dome  was  finally  reconstructed  as  it 
stands,  of  pumice  stone,  or  light  Rhodian  bricks, 
Salzenberg  informs  us  that  no  trace  of  these  can 
be  fouud,  arid  that  it  is  formed  altogether  of  ordi- 
naiy  well-burnt  bricks.  It  appears  that  the  four 
great  piers  at  the  angles  of  the  square  on  the 
plan  were  the  only  supports  at  first  adopted,  and 
that  the  pendentives  and  dome  were  formed  on 
them.  The  pressure  of  the  eastern  and  western 
arches  springing  from  the  great  pier  was  resisted 
' by  four  walls,  forming  transepts  running  north 
and  south.  Against  the  eastern  and  western  n’alls 
I respectively  abutted  two  semi-domes.  The  super- 
structure having  given  way  towards  the  east, 
taking  away  the  semi-dome  on  that  side,  the 
eastern  pillars  were  strengthened,  and  the  dome 
■ was  again  turned;  hut  it  again  gave  way  before  it 
' was  completed.  Strong  buttresses  were  then 
built  to  the  east,  and  a dome  (this  time  of  pumice 
I stone)  turned  for  the  third  time.  But  it  became 
; cracked  and  split,  the  arches  under  being  so  frac- 
’ tured  that  those  on  the  north  and  south  sides 
I required  to  be  filled  in  with  the  tlirce-storied 
: arcades  now  forming  such  prominent  features  in 
1 the  interior.  This  dome  then  stood  awhile;  but 
t it  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  aud  was  sub- 
I sequently  rebuilt. 

All  this  narrative  would  show  that  the  sub- 
I structure  was  the  defective  part,  the  great  arclies 
I not  having  sufficient  abutment;  and  that,  wbe- 
1 ther  the  dome  as  first  built  would  have  stood  or 
1 not,  not  ouo,  however  sound  in  itself,  would  have 
t stood  upon  such  a base.  Whether  constructed  of 
1 pumice  stone  or  of  light  or  heavy  bricks,  the  recent 
dome  seems  to  be  of  homogeneous  construction, 

.■  without  separate  ribs;  answering,  in  fact,  to  our 
t ordinary  idea  of  a dome,  as  typified  by  the  internal 
i brick  dome  of  our  own  St.  ‘Paul’s.  The  general 
1 thickness  varies  from  about  2 feet  to  2 feet 
i 6 inches.  It  has  strong  buttresses  as  abutments 
S (8  feet  6 inches  thick)  above  the  springing,  aud 
I the  walls  under  are  excessively  thick,  as  com- 
pared  with  the  thickness  of  the  vaulting. 


The  next  e.xample  is  the  dome  at  Beejapore.  It 
is  formed  of  a solid  mass  of  brickwork,  put  toge- 
ther with  good  mortar.  It  is  12-1-  feet  diameter, 
and  varies  in  thickness  from  10  feet  6 inches  at  a 
little  above  the  springing,  to  10  feet  near  the 
top : so  that  it  is  four  times  as  thick  as  that  of 
S.  Sophia,  with  a diameter  one-eighth  larger.  I 
have  few  data  from  which  to  form  an  idea  of  the 
strength  of  the  material,  hut  I assume  the  general 
construction  to  he  on  the  same  principle  as  that 
of  S.  Sophia,  but  differing  from  it  in  weight, 
thickness,  and  bearings. 

The  dome  of  the  cathecfral  of  Florence  is  138 
feet  6 inches  in  diameter,  octagonal  in  plan,  with 
a gi'eat  rib  at  each  angle,  aud  two  smaller  ones  on 
each  face.  These  are  connected  together  by  a 
thin  casing,  about  2 feet  thick  outside,  and  a 
thicker  one  (averaging  about  7 feet)  inside,  with 
tiers  of  arches  turned  between  the  ribs,  in  order  to 
strengthen  these  Ciisings.  At  the  foot  of  the 
dome  is  a strong  tie,  composed  partly  of  timber 
and  partly  of  iron;  aud  the  whole  mass  rises 
clear  above  all  the  suiTOuuding  parts  ofthc  edifice, 
showing  that  the  dome  is  quite  self-supporting, 
and  that  it  derives  no  strength  from  external 
abutments  of  any  sort.  It  supports  a heavy  orna- 
mental lantern ; being  the  first  great  example  in 
which  this  weight,  extraneous  to  that  of  the  dome 
itself,  has  to  he  supported. 

Some  settlements  appeared  soon  after  its  erec- 
tion, but  the  whole  seems  to  have  stood  without 
any  serious  defect  until  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  when  several  fractures  appeared  for  the 
first  time,  or  were  then  considerably  increased. 
They  are  said  to  have  extended  through  the  \vhole 
thickness  of  the  dome,  to  have  descended  also, 
through  the  tambour,  to  the  main  arches,  and 
thence,  in  a clearly  traced  line,  down  to  the 
ground.  It  was,  therefore,  the  opinion  of  some, 
that  the  foundations  only  were  in  fault ; whilst 
others  considered  that  the  dome  had  opened  from 
latei’al  extension,  thereby  bursting  upon  the  tam- 
bour, &c. ; and  that  it  should  be  encircled  by  iron 
ties,  to  prevent  further  spread.  Fontana  was  of 
this  opinion,  and  bis  advice  being  adopted,  three 
iron  ties  were  prepared.  However,  before  they 
were  completed,  the  contrary  opinion,  advocated 
chiefly  by  Nelli,  prevailed : the  ties  were  not 
fixed,  and  the  fractures  were  merely  secured  by 
dovetailed  cramps.  The  present  stability  of  the 
dome  proves  that  this  remedy  was  eftectuiil. 

The  dome  of  St.  Peter’s,  the  design  of  Michel- 
angelo, though  carried  out  by  Fontana,  is  about 
139  feet  in  diameter,  and  differs  from  that  of 
Bruuellescbi  just  described,  by  being  circular 
instead  of  octagonal  on  pLin  ; but  like  it,  is  formed 
of  sixteen  ribs,  united  together  by  a double  casing, 
the  outer  about  2 feet  10  inches  thick  in  the 
centre,  and  the  inner  6 feet  thick.  It  stands  on 
a tambour  without  abutment  at  the  springing; 
but  a little  below  it  is  encircled  by  a peristyle, 
not,  how'ever,  of  mass  enough  to  act  in  any  great 
degree  as  a buttress  to  counteract  the  spread  of 
the  dome ; and  at  the  top  of  all  is  a heavy  lantern. 
The  dome  is  built  of  brickwork.  Four  ties  were 
first  inserted,  at  difl'erent  heights.  These  proved 
ineffectual,  the  dome  becoming  very  much  frac- 
tured; and  in  1713  two  others  were  added,  eu- 
clrcUug  the  tambour  and  peristyle  below  the 
springing.  The  next  year  three  others  were 
added  round  the  exterior  of  the  dome;  one  near 
the  top,  a second  half-way  down,  and  the  thii-d  at 
the  foot.  In  17-18  another  tic  was  put  round  it, 
at  some  distance  above  the  springing;  and  this  is, 
I believe,  the  lust  adilition,  the  dome  having  ap- 
peared to  be  secure  since  that  time.  If  my  theory 
of  dome  construction  be  correct,  this  tie  is  the 
onl^  one  required. 

I come  now  to  the  Important  question  of  the 
double  wall  or  casing  of  this  and  of  the  Florentine 
dome.  I scarcely  know'  the  general  idea  respect- 
ing this  system  of  dome  construction  ; hut,  so  far 
as  I have  been  enabled  to  ascertain,  it  seems  to  be 
considered  a method  of  obtaining  strength  by  a 
clever  arrangeme,nt  of  the  material,  much  in  the 
same  way  us  we  obtain  it  by  casting  a given 
amount  of  metal  into  a large  hollow  column 
instead  of  a small  solid  one. 

Now,  let  us  try  how  these  domes  could  be 
broken,  and  we  shall  then  get  some  clue  tow’ards 
calculating  their  strength. 

Taking  any  one  part  separately,  it  might  be 
bent  or  broken  horizontally,  as  a "bow  might  be ; 
or  it  might  he  similarly  broken  in  its  perpendicular 
section  by  the  weight  of  the  lantern  pressing  on 
the  top,  whilst  the  bottom  w-as  secured  by  an 
abutment  or  tie.  This  weight  would  act  upon 
and  be  resisted  by  the  perpendicular  section,  in 
the  same  manner  as  in  the  large  boxed  iron  cranes 
now  used  in  the  docks,  &c.  For,  if  we  may  apply 
to  these  magnificent  domes  so  homely  an  illustra- 


tion, we  may  consider  each  pair  of  t^vo  ribs  com- 
posing them,  with  the  casings  between,  as  huge 
bent  tubular  girders,  of  almost  the  same  outline 
as  those  fomiing  the  dock  cranes. 

Now,  any  force  that  we  can  conceive  likely  to 
act  as  destructive  to  the  dome  would  produce  a 
strain  on  the  outer  flange  or  casing  tending  to  tear 
it  asunder,  whilst  it  would  endeavour  to  compress 
or  crush  the  inner  one ; we  should,  therefore, 
expect  to  find  (supposing  that  the  great  architects 
who  designed  these  domes  adopted  the  hollow 
walling  for  strength)  that  they  had  arranged 
them  as  we  should  arrange  the  metal  in  a girder, 
distributing  it  in  diffei’ent  amounts,  in  proportion 
to  the  forces  that  they  have  to  resist.  It  is  clear, 
however,  that  this  was  not  the  idea  of  Brunel- 
leschi, or  of  Michelangelo ; for  the  external 
casing  of  their  domes  has  no  provision  for  resisting 
extension,  whilst  the  materials  of  the  internal 
vaults  appear  from  their  thickness  to  he  intended 
to  resist  direct  compression  only. 

I know  of  no  other  way  in  which  the  double 
vault  could  be  intended  to  be  used  so  as  to  give 
strength.  It  could  not  be  with  the  notion  of  ob- 
taining it  as  we  do  iii  a square  hollow  column, 
because  a direct  strain,  perpendicular  throughout 
to  the  direction  of  its  length  (an  element  neces- 
sary to  the  stability  of  a column),  could  not  he 
brought  upon  it.  It  would,  in  fact,  give  way  in 
the  curve,  as  a bow  would  when  pressed  at  the 
ends. 

Brunelleschi’s  own  description,  as  recorded  by 
Vasari,  seems  to  give  ris  clearly  his  idea  of  the 
whole,  and  to  show  that  his  plan  was  to  obtain  the 
necessary  strength  by  the  ribs,  and  not  at  all  by 
the  double  vaulting.  lie  states  that  the  external 
vault  is  necessary  in  order  to  protect  the  inner  one 
from  the  weather,  and  he  directs  that  the  latter, 
after  it  had  been  raised  to  a certain  height,  should 
he  formed  of  the  lightest  materials  that  could  be 
found,  whilst  the  ribs  were  to  be  built  up  through- 
out with  solid  stone. 

I apprehend,  therefore,  looking  at  the  whole 
question,  that  Ilrunelleschi’s  idea  was  to  construct 
the  ribs  of  a certain  form  and  thickness,  and  then 
to  fill  in  between  these  ribs,  so  as  to  stiffen  them 
and  complete  the  vavilt  inside  and  out,  leaving  a 
hollow  space  between,  in  order  to  lessen  the  weight 
as  much  as  possible.  The  inside  casing,  both  at 
Florence  and  at  Rome,  is  made  the  thickest,  as  it 
has  to  bear,  to  some  extent,  the  strain  of  the  ties. 

We  have  in  England  a beautiful  example  of  the 
way  in  which  stone  ribs  will  stand  when  the  rest 
of  the  vaulting  has  fallen,  in  the  picturesque  ruins 
of  Mayfield,  one  of  the  most  interesting  remains 
in  our  southern  counties.  The  whole  of  the  ceiling, 
whatever  it  may  have  been,  has  disappeared,  but 
the  ribs  still  span  the  width  of  the  great  ball 
strongly  and  boldly ; aud  with  a few  cross  arches 
to  steady  them,  and  take  the  strain  of  the  ties,  I 
believe  that  the  grand  stone  ribs  of  Brunelleschi’s 
skeleton  would  do  the  same. 

The  last  example  I shall  quote  is  the  dome  of 
our  own  St.  Paul’s ; the  first,  I believe,  of  its  type, 
but  the  general  system  of  construction  of  wluch 
has  been  followed  ever  since.  I do  not  woniler  at 
its  being  thus  copied;  for  the  majestic  effect 
gained  in  it  by  its  architect  has  never  been  sur- 
passed, and  the  whole  composition  of  the  exterior, 
at  least,  is  to  me  the  most  glorious  specimen  of 
Italian  architecture. 

There  is  no  direct  abutment  to  sustain  the  thrust 
of  its  cone,  which,  contained  by  its  tie,  and  held 
together  by  the  general  goodness  of  the  work, 
stands  firmly  upon  the  tambour,  without  exerting 
any  expansive  force.  I believe  that  in  this  cone 
we  have  the  true  secret  of  domical  construction, 
which  shows  itself  here  iu  the  simplest  form,  un- 
concealed by  the  curved  outlines  which  in  other 
cases  mask  whilst  they  adorn  the  reality.  Secure 
this  cone  at  tlic  foot,  and  I know  of  no  power  that 
would  break  it,  short  of  what  would  crush  its  ma- 
terials to  powder.  Bend  the  straightness  of  its 
sides  into  a curve,  so  as  to  enlarge  it  to  the  form 
of  a dome,  and  as  the  curvature  is  increased  the 
strength  is  lessened.  Wlicre  would  this  curved 
dome  break  ? Clearly,  if  it  were  weighted  at  the 
top,  and  the  foot  kept  from  spreading,  it  would 
break,  like  a bow,  between  the  two  points.  Tie 
in  this  weak  part,  aud  the  danger  at  that  part 
disappears,  being  transferred  to  two  other  points 
between  them. 

Ill  this  view  it  will  be  seen  that  I look  upon  the 
fabric  as  being  necessarily  secured  by  a system  of 
ties,  and  that  it  is  not  to  be  safely  trusted  to  the 
independent  strength  of  its  own  construction. 

Assuming,  however,  this  latter  notion  to  be 
correct  (as  uiidouhtedly  it  is  in  theory),  and  that 
each  particular  ring  of  the  dome  is,  by  the  good- 
ness of  the  bond  and  the  strength  of  the  materials, 
strong  enough  to  resist  the  pressure  tending  to 
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burst  it  outwards,  we  might  suppose  that  it  would 
be  self-depeudent,  and  safe,  without  any  extra- 
neous guard  of  iron  or  other  tie.  But  I apprehend 
that  in  practice,  this  construction  would  be  de- 
cidedly unsafe.  Doubtless  a vault  of  good  brick- 
work laid  in  cement  would  be  strong  enough  to 
resist  any  strain  that  the  weight  of  a dome  above 
could  bring  upon  it,  for  we  know  its  strength  to 
be  such  that  it  is  uncertain  whether  the  bricks  or 
the  joints  would  break  first,  but  in  practice  it  is 
not  safe  to  trust  to  this  extent  j strong  as  the 
work  maybe,  the  slightest  yielding  in  the  founda- 
tions will  cause  an  unequal  bearing  in  the  weight 
above,  and  in  a moment  rend  the  strongest  work. 
tVe  may,  indeed,  imagine  that  a dome  on  a small 
scale  may  be  formed  of  materials  so  strong  and  yet  I 
so  light  as  to  be,  etiectively,  of  one  piece  only,  as  ‘ 
though  cut  owt  of  a solid  block  of  stone,  as  is  the 
tomb  of  Theodoric  at  Kavenna,  or  formed  in  one 
piece  like  a reversed  cup;  and  iu  such  a structure, 
no  doubt,  from  the  extreme  temiity  yet  strength 
of  its  substance,  no  ordinary  rules  for  estimating 
the  strength  will  apply. 

Such  also  may  be,  and  probably  is  the  case  with 
such  small  semi-domes,  for  instance,  as  have  been 
put  up  by  my  friend  Jlr.  Scoles.  One  of  them  has 
a diameter  of  30  feet,  and  is  formed  of  four 
courses  of  plain  tiles  in  cement,  altogether 
inches  thick.  I believe  that  no  failure  has  occurred 
in  this  kind  of  construction,  which  I have,  in  ni5’ 
own  practice  also,  found  to  succeed  very  well.  T!ie 
strength,  iu  fact,  of  this  kind  of  work  is  so  great, 
while  its  weight  is  so  little,  that  it  would  perhaps 
render  the  fabric  independent,  to  some  extent,  of 
a failure  in  the  foundation,  and  unless  it  were 
heavily  loaded  in  some  particular  part,  would  re- 
quire scarcely  any  abutment  or  tie.  Certainly, 
this  may  and  does  suffice  for  small  works;  but  if 
•ve  extend  the  size,  we  shall  find  the  plan  a some- 
what dangerous  one.  We  may  strengthen  the 
Tault  — put  2 feet  of  thickness  where  theory  tells 
that  one  will  suffice — and  so  trust  our  theoreti- 
cally self-tied  unbuttressed  dome  to  stand  as  the 
great  ones  of  old  have  stood.  But  in  adding  to 
its  strength  we  shall  have  doubled  its  weight;  and 
should  the  carefully  secured  foundations  yield  only 
a hair’s  breadth  to  this  weight ; should  a little 
spring  hut  carry  away,  gradually  and  unnoted, 
grain  upon  grain  of  the  sand  on  which  the  massy 
piers  of  the  dome  may  rest,  soon  will  come  the  in- 
evitable settlement,  and  our  massive  dome  will 
rend  and  break  away  ns  though  an  earthquake  had 
rocked  it,  aud  the  more  certainly  in  proportion  to 
its  very  massiveness. 

Send  but  a single  fracture  through  the  thick- 
ness of  the  vault,  and  its  self-tied  structure  is  re- 
solved into  two  or  more  separate  parts;  therefore, 
although  I do  not  doubt  that  a dome  may  he  made 
so  strong  and  well  compacted  as  to  need  no  ex- 
traneous tie,  yet  the  risk  of  fracture  is  so  great 
that  we  ought  not  to  depend  upon  the  safety  of 
such  construction  only,  but  insure  for  it  such  au 
abutment  as  may  resist  thrust,  or  such  a tie  as 
shall  be  free  to  some  extent  from  the  risk  of  frac- 
ture from  the  pressure  of  the  mass  above,  in  case 
a settlement  should  cause  the  latter  to  press 
uuequally. 

One  instance,  indeed,  the  well-known  one  of 
St.  Vitale,  at  Eavenna,  exists,  in  which  the  con- 
struction is  so  arranged  as  apparently  to  provide 
against  the  necessity  of  any  extraneous  aid. 

The  dome  is  formed  of  a triple  coil  of  earthen 
jars,  the  end  of  each  being  socketed  into  the  top 
of  the  one  adjoining  in  a very  ingenious  way,  so 
that  it  seems  to  me  that  if  a settlement  were  to 
occur  in  the  substructure,  this  peculiar  arrange- 
ment would  allow  of  a slight  re-adjustment  of  the 
coils  without  destroying  their  connection.  The 
only  guard  against  the  outward  thrust  is,  so  far 
as  I am  an  are,  the  weight  of  the  walls  above  the 
springing;  and,  nltogether,  this  dome  appears  a 
very  fine  piece  of  construction,  and  worthy  of  a 
close  and  detailed  iuvestigation.  In  fact,  I know 
of  no  other  existing  which  combines  all  the  quali- 
ties of  strength,  lightness,  and  flexibility,  without 
the  aid  of  any  extraneous  tic ; hut  it  has  not  to 
bear  the  gr<  at  weight  of  the  lantern  which  presses 
so  heavily  on  the  Florentine,  KLunan,  aud  London 
dome;  and  I should  hesitate  to  sjeak  too  con- 
fidently of  its  aipacity  to  bear  it,  even  if  its  out- 
line were  raised  to  that  of  a pointed  arch. 

Passing,  then,  this  example  by  as  one  of  doubt- 
ful authority,  aud  looking  only  on  the  form  of 
dome  construction  most  usually  adopted,  and  sup- 
posing its  work  to  be  goed  and  solid,  there  will  be 
little  principle  of  the  arch  involved  in  its  coustruc- 
tlon,  whilst  it  might  in  fact  be  built  up  in  a solid 
mass  like  the  arched  rib  made  by  the  elder  Brunei 
some  years  back,  by  building  it  out  from  each 
side  of  a pier  so  as  to  m.aiiitain  the  equlUbriura  of 
the  two  half  arches. 


"We  know  that  he  proceeded  with  the  construc- 
tion till  each  semi-arch  overhung  60  feet,  and  if 
the  corresponding  half  had  been  carried  out,  the 
two  together  would  apparently  have  formed  one 
arch  of  120  feet  span ; in  the  same  way  that  two 
raking  ineces  of  timber  would  form  an  arch  by 
abutting  against  each  other. 

Now,  how  should  we  break  one  of  these  carved 
ribs,  assuming  it  to  be  secured  at  the  bottom  and 
loaded  at  the  top  with  the  heavy  weight  of  the 
lantern  ? 

I apprehend  that  it  would  snap  at  the  lower 
part  of  the  bend,  and  at  that  point,  therefore,  we 
should  want  the  tie : if  secured  there,  any  weak- 
ness would  be  felt  at  an  intermediate  part  of  the 
curve.  But  supposing  that,  instead  of  a curved 
beam  we  had  an  angifiar  one,  and  that  it  was 
carefully  secured  at  the  angle,  it  is  obvious  that 
we  should  have  the  form  of  the  Mansard  roof 
alluded  to  by  Dr.  Kobison;  aud  I know  of  no 
power  that  could  break  it,  short  of  actually  crush- 
ing it.  Now  we  have  this  condition  actually  fulfilled 
in  the  cone  of  St.  Paul’s,  which,  so  long  as  the  tie 
exists,  may  be  considered  indestructible : let  us, 
therefore,  take  this  as  a starting  point,  and  going 
one  step  further,  suppose  that  Wren  wished  to 
make,  as  Brunelleschi  did,  the  shell  of  the  fabric 
form  its  outline,  inside  and  out,  instead  of  con- 
cealing it,  as  in  St.  Paul’s. 

Add  any  form  of  curve  we  like,  the  cone  itself 
would  still  remain  as  the  great  constructive 
skeleton,  to  which  any  super-added  mass  would 
serve  only  as  a clothing.  I believe  that  this  is 
the  real  secret  of  constructing  domes  whose  size 
exceeds  the  safe  limits  of  a brick  or  other  beam, 
and  that  we  ought  to  make  such  domes  approach 
so  closely  to  the  conical  form  that  their  section 
should  include  that  powerful  outline  within  their 
thickness. 

I do  not  say  that  a great  dome  cannot  he  safely 
erected  with  other  outlines,  because  by  careful 
attention  to  the  goodness  of  the  materials,  and  to 
the  general  bind  of  the  work,  it  may,  no  doubt, 
be  made  secure.  But  I believe  the  form  above 
mentioned  to  be  the  safest,  and  that  any  departure 
from  it  entails  risk.  To  test  the  correctness  of 
this  opinion  as  far  as  possible,  I have  applied  the 
form  to  the  sections  of  the  domes  of  the  Pantheon, 
of  St.  Peter’s,  and  of  the  cathedral  at  Florence, 
with  the  following  results: — In  the  Pantheon,  a 
cone  of  2 feet  thick  (about  6 inches  thicker  than 
that  of  our  St.  Paul’s),  is  contained  in  the  curved 
surface  from  the  horizontal  line  at  top  to  the 
abutment.  In  the  Florentine  example  a cone  of 
much  greater  thickness  is  contained  within  the 
curved  section  from  the  foot  of  the  lantern  to  the 
tie  originally  inserted  by  Brunelleschi,  and  never 
added  to  since.  In  St.  Peter’s,  a cone  of  similar 
thickness  is  contained  in  the  curved  section  from 
the  bottom  of  the  lantern  to  the  tie  last  put  in, 
since  which  time  no  other  has  been,  I believe, 
required. 

The  rule  bears,  of  course,  upon  one  particular 
class  of  domes,  in  which  a top  mass  of  great 
weight  has  to  be  borne,  independently  of  the 
fabric  itself. 

There  are,  however,  other  cases  in  which  this 
conical  form  does  not  obtain ; but  in  these,  so  far 
as  I am  aware,  the  weight  of  the  lantern  is  want- 
ing, 60  that  the  curve  has  only  the  weight  of  its 
own  section  to  sustain.  Such  are  the  domes  of 
S.  Sophia  at  Constantinople,  and  the  celebrated 
one  at  Beejapoor.  Having  no  personal  know- 
ledge of  the  Indian  domes,  I speak  of  this  last 
example  with  much  diffidence,  but  judging  from 
Mr.  Fergusson’s  excellent  description,  I should 
say  that  the  enormous  thickness  of  this  well-com- 
pacted roof  renders  it,  as  it  were,  equivalent  to 
being  cut  out  of  one  solid  stone. 

I am  the  more  satisfied  that  this  is  a correct 
idea  respecting  these  domes,  because  it  is  stated 
that  in  some  of  them,  though  the  foundations  have 
given  way,  the  domes  arc  left  intact. 

I shall,  however,  assume  it  to  he  composed  of 
somewhat  inferior  materials,  so  as  to  render  the 
outline  of  consequence,  to  ensure  stability. 

In  these  fiat -topped  domes  we  have  to  provide 
botli  against  the  weight  of  the  mass,  and  the 
extra  weight  after  every  snow-storm ; aud  although 
this  is  not  likely  to  demand  the  precaution  of  the 
single  cone,  still  the  conic  principle  modified  must, 
I think,  be  carried  out;  and  we  must  provide 
against  the  str.iins  as  we  should  in  a Mansard 
roof,  by  inserting  a tie  at  the  b.ase  of  each  cone 
(answering  to  the  roof  strut)  varying  in  strength 
in  proportion  to  the  angle  and  the  weight.  But 
it  is  clear  that  there  is  a limit  to  the  angle, 
beyond  which  it  would  not  be  practically  safe  to 
trust  to  the  cone,  and  for  reasons  too  long  to  men- 
tion, I think  that  40  degrees  with  the  horizon 
should  be  the  limit. 


Beyond  this  upper  cone  there  remains  an  almost 
horizontal  flat  portion  (seen  most  clearly  in  the 
example  at  Beejapore)  of  such  evident  weakness, 
that  IBrunelleschi  was  of  opinion  that  it  could  not 
be  strengthened  sufficiently  to  hear  the  weight  of 
a lantern,  and  for  this  reason  he  gave  bis  dome 
the  section  of  a pointed  arch.  It  is  undoubtedly 
weak,  and  cannot  be  treated  in  the  same  way  as 
the  lower  parts. 

Let  us  suppose  a solid  ring  at  the  top  of  the 
cone,  leaving  an  opening  as  at  the  Pantheon.  So 
far  it  will  be  safe.  We  have  now  to  fill  in  this 
space  with  brick  or  stone  work  capable  of  bearing 
the  superincumbent  weight ; and  this  filling  in 
must,  I think,  be  considered  as  a solid  curved 
beam,  cut  out  of  a mass,  and  strutted  well  at  the 
abutments,  conditions  requiring  no  great  strength 
where  there  is  no  lantern. 

In  conclusion,  I would  briefly  recapitulate  my 
opinions  respecting  the  constniction  of  domes. 

I consider  that  the  essential  element  of  strength 
in  a dome  is  a straight  cone  (whether  simple  in 
one  unbroken  length,  or  compound  in  two  or  more 
lengths)  comprised  within  the  section  of  its  vaulted 
covering.  That  the  base  of  each  cone  must  be 
securely  tied.  That  although,  for  the  same  reason 
as  in  ordinary  walling,  we  ought  to  secure  by 
bonding  and  perfect  bedding  this  vaulted  cover- 
ing in  every  part,  yet,  with  good  materials  and 
work,  these  ties  at  the  base  of  the  cone  are  the 
only  ones  theoretically  required.  That  the  strength 
of  such  ties  at  any  part  is  to  be  found  by  resolving 
the  weight,  by  the  ordinary  resolution  of  forces, 
into  the  lateral  pressure  at  that  part.  That  in 
domes  with  heavy  weights  at  the  apex  the  straight 
cone  is  the  only  safe  one  to  adopt.  That  the 
vault  may  be  made  strong  enough  by  ribs  alone, 
and  that  when  these  ribs  are  required  not  to  pro- 
ject beyond  the  general  face  line,  inside  or  out- 
side, double  vaulting,  as  at  Florence  and  at 
St.  Peter’s,  may  be  safely  used,  but  only  as  a 
means  of  lightening  the  weight.  That  although, 
by  the  goodness  of  the  work,  domes  may  be  erected 
strong  enough  to  bear  any  amount  of  weight 
without  any  extraneous  tie,  yet  that  such  tie 
should  be  always  inserted  as  though  the  ribs  were 
quite  separate,  in  order  to  guard  against  settle- 
ments. Lastly,  that  the  thickness  of  dome  will 
be  sufficient  if  it  include  within  its  sections  a cone, 
necessary  to  bear  the  weight. 

Though  beliering  these  views  to  be  correct,  it  is 
with  considerable  diffidence  that  I put  them  for- 
ward, as  they  are,  1 have  reason  to  think,  opposed 
to  those  entertained  by  some  who  are  well  quali- 
fied to  form  a judgment  on  the  subject,  which  is, 
indeed,  one  not  to  be  entered  ou  lightly.  No  one 
can  forget  the  sense  of  solemn  awe  with  which  he 
has  viewed  the  gigantic  vaults  of  which  I have 
spoken : for  my  own  part,  when  engaged  in  in- 
vestigating the  secret  of  their  build,  in  laying 
bare  as  it  were  the  skeletous  of  these  great  works, 
and  touching  at  every  turn  the  memorials  of  such 
men  as  Brunelleschi,  Michaelangelo,  and  Wren, 
there  arises  with  the  ordinary  methodical  calcula- 
tions respecting  strength  and  materials  a strange 
feeling  of  reverence  for  the  works  we  have  been 
examining,  and  of  distrust  of  my  own  ability 
properly  to  comprehend  them. 


ARSENIC  IN  PAPEllH^VNGINGS. 

Ay  OTHER  case  of  illness  is  recorded  bj'  a medical 
man,  in  connection  with  the  use  of  green  paper- 
hangings.  Mr.  Medlock,  of  Great  Marlborough- 
street,  says,  "1  have  analyzed  three  specimens  of 
the  paper,  and  also  some  of  the  dust  swept  from 
the  carpet.  In  each  of  the  papers  I found  a great 
quantity  of  arsenic,  and  in  the  dust  a very  large 
proportion  of  that  fearful  poison.  I would,  there- 
fore, earnestly  recommend  the  public  to  avoid 
purchasing  green  paperhangings;  and,  in  cases 
where  rooms  are  already  covered  with  such 
papers,  to  have  the  walls  well  sized  and  varnished, 
iu  order  to  prevent  the  atmosphere  becoming 
poisoned  by  the  arsenical  dust.”  Surely  the  manu- 
facturers of  paperhangings  will  now  arrange  to 
prevent  the  evil  alluded  to.  Its  existence  cannot 
longer  be  denied.  If  they  will  not  of  themselves 
discontinue  the  use  of  deadly  poison,  the  power  of 
the  law  must  be  tried. 


Houses  ly  IsuyoTON.  — A correspondent, 
“J.  S.”  says  that  for  a seven-roomed  house  in 
Murray -street.  New  North-road,  rent  32/.  “in 
twenty-four  hours  no  less  than  forty  applicants 
rushed  for  it,”  and  maintains  that  “ i,000  houses 
are  wanted  there,  and  would  let  before  finished.” 
It  seems  to  \\s  there  i.s  no  lack  of  builders  in  this 
quarter ; but  it  is  quite  true  that  houses  let  as  soon 
as  ready.  MTiether  or  not  they  sell  as  readily  we 
cauuot  say. 
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ROMAN  REMAINS,  IN  LOWER  THAMES-STREET,  LONDON. 


Hiii'Ocavst. 


Ancient  Wall,  "East  Side  of  Coal  Exchange. 


Fragments  tajcen  from  the  Egpocaiist. 


ROMAN  LONDON. 

DEMAINS  ON  EAST  SIDE  OF  COAl  EXCHANGE, 
LOWER  THAMES'STBEET. 

It  will  bo  remembered  that  when  the  ground 
\ was  excavated  for  the  Coal  Exchange  in  Lower 
[ Thames-street,  a hypocauat,  well,  and  other 
remnants  of  Roman  construction  were  discovered. 
\ Mr.  Running,  the  excellent  City  architect,  took 
p pains  to  preserve  them,  and  they  are  visible  to 
i such  visitors  to  the  Exchange  as  may  ask  for  them. 
1 Few  people,  it  seems,  do  ask  to  see  them,  and 
t those  who  expended  money,  and  made  their 
1 arrangements  in  order  to  preserve  these  remains, 
i are  perhaps  disappointed  that  it  is  so.  They  may 
r rely  upon  it,  however,  that  they  have  the  thanks  of 
D many  whose  thanks  are  worth  having,  and  that 
t the  money  e.xpcnded  was  most  wisely  laid  out. 
V What  we  have  now  to  say,  however,  is,  that  in 
? excavating  for  a house  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Coal  Exchange,  an  additional  portion  of  the 
[i  Roman  building,  including  part  of  a hypocaust, 

I has  been  thrown  open.  It  w’as  found  at  a depth 
)i  of  about  11  feet  from  the  present  surface.  The 
I,  hypocaust  is  nearly  square,  with  a semicircle 
It  added  tovv.ards  the  east ; the  covering  has  been 
broken  down,  and  exposes  the  piers  formed  of 
' square  tiles  as  in  other  cases  : some  of  these  are 
li  also  broken  down.  In  clearing  this  from  the 
\ rubbish  which  has  for  ages  collected,  bones  of 
various  descriptions,  Roman  tiles  and  portions  of 
1'  flues,  fragments  of  pottery  and  glass,  portions  of 
c tessenc  about  an  inch  square,  and  pieces  of 
■'[  vessels  of  a mediicval  date,  were  discovered. 


To  the  west  of  the  hypocaust,  against  the  Coal 
Exchange,  is  an  ancient  wall,  built  upon  a founda- 
tion of  Roman  materials : in  one  part,  which  is 
marked  R in  the  engraving,  the  work  is  formed 
of  stones  of  large  size:  this  may  have  been  a 
portion  of  the  old  wall  of  the  Thames. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  depth  at  which 
these  Roman  remains  have  been  found  is  not 
nearly  so  great  as  that  at  which  antiquities  of  a 
similar  date  were  found  in  Cannon-street. 

We  are  told,  by  a person  who  had  carefully  in- 
quired into  these  things,  that,  in  the  streets  lead- 
ing towards  Blackfriars,  pavements  of  large 
boulder-stones  have  been  found,  at  the  depth  of 
between  11  and  12  feet  from  the  present  surface. 
These  boulder  pavements  are  not  unlike  the 
Roman  road  still  to  be  seen  in  the  Forest  of 
Dean,  Gloucestershire. 

REFERENCES, 

A.  Foundation  of  Roman  tiles  and  Roman  rfeJr/s. 

B.  Ancient  wall  of  large  stones. 

C.  Back  of  the  chamber  in  Coal  Exchange,  in 
which  the  hypocaust,  formerly  discovered,  is 
preserved. 


An  Asylum  for  Drunkards. — An  asylum  is 
being  built  at  Binghampton,  U.S.  for  that  class  of 
lunatics  usually  called  drunkards,  who  cannot  re-’ 
strain  their  passion  for  alcohol.  The  building  is 
350  feet  long,  65  feet  wide,  and  four  stories  high. 
Since  the  work  was  begun  2,800  applications  for 
admission  are  said  to  have  been  received. 


WHAT  SHOULD  MECHANICAL  WORKMEN 
BE  TAUGHT  ? 

On  Saturday  evening  last,  Mr.  Scott  Russell 
delivered  a lecture  at  the  Brompton  Museum  on 
the  description  of  instruction  which  should  be 
communicated  to  mechanical  workmen. 

The  theatre  of  the  building  was  crowded  in 
every  part. 

The  lecturer  commenced  by  observing  that  he 
had  the  honour  of  appearing  before  them  in  a 
somewhat  unusual  capacity,  in  consequence  of 
a conversation  which  had  taken  place  not  long 
ago  between  one  of  that  great  establishment 
and  himself  on  the  subject  of  the  education 
of  the  class  of  workmen  to  whom  he  (Mr.  Russell) 
belonged.  Mr.  Cole  had  shown  him  some  papers 
which  he  had  prepared  for  the  purpose  of  examin- 
ing workmen  as  to  the  progress  which  they  had 
made  in  the  kind  of  education  generally  provided 
for  them;  and  expressed  to  him  what  he  (Mr. 
Russell)  now  expressed,  that  the  education  pro- 
vided in  this  country  for  workmen  was  not  that 
which  was  very  directly  calculated  to  render  them 
good  workmen.  He  did  not  mean  to  infer  that 
education  did  not  make  us  all  the  better  and 
wiser, — at  all  events,  it  put  in  ‘Our  hands  the 
means  of  acquiring  knowledge,  and  therefore  read- 
ing, writing,  drawing,  and  accounting  were  good 
for  the  skilled  workmen,  and  for  everybody  else. 
It  did  not,  however,  consort  wflth  his  experience, 
that  the  best  reader  and  the  best  writer  were 
always  the  most  skilled  workmen : on  the  con- 
trary, the  best  man  he  ever  knew  could  neither 
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read,  write,  nor  accoant,  and  yet  he  was  a very 
admirable  workman.  As  a large  employer  of 
skilled  labour,  he  now  asked  whether  there  was 
any  description  of  education  which  in  their  opinion 
would  tend  greatly  to  the  increase  of  the  skill, 
dexterity,  ability,  and  success  of  the  practical 
working  mechanic.  He  maintained  that  there 
was,  but  that  the  mechanic  did  not  get  it.  It  was 
extremely  difficult  to  give,  but  if  the  rising  teachers 
of  the  next  generation — if  the  institution  in  which 
they  were  then  met — if  the  Government — really 
and  earnestly  cared  about  the  mechanic,  and 
wished  to  make  him  a good  and  skilled  workman, 
and  wished  to  keep  the  next  generation  of  work- 
men where  English  workmen  bad  ever  been — 
namely,  at  the  head  of  the  workmen  of  Europe — 
he  would  show  what  it  was  their  duty  to  do,  and 
what  ought  to  be  done.  It  was,  no  doubt,  difficult 
to  accomplish ; but,  if  they  all  pulled  together,  it 
could  be  done.  It  would  want  a good  deal  of 
money,  large  and  wise  views,  and  great  energy 
and  self-denial.  Having  said  thus  much  of  the 
difficulties  of  the  undertaking,  he  would  recom- 
mend them  not  to  be  disheartened,  as,  if  a little 
seed  were  sown,  a little  agitation  commenced,  and 
a little  ventilation  given  to  the  matter,  the  Govern- 
ment might  be  induced  to  do  all  that  ought  to  he 
done.  The  matter,  moreover,  was  a serious  one, 
because  the  Governments  of  other  countries  were 
doing  a great  deal  for  the  education  of  their  prac- 
tical mechanics,  which  we,  as  a nation,  were  not 
doing.  He  himself  was  obliged  to  get  his  very 
nest  draughtsmen  and  mechanics  from  foreign 
countries.  He  had  men  in  his  employment  from 
Prussia,  Germany,  .and  Holland ; and  he  was  bound 
to  saj'  that,  as  far  as  preliminary  education  was 
concerned,  although  the  workmen  of  foreign 
countries  had  not  the  skill  obtained  by  the  British 
workmen  from  practical  experience,  their  scientific 
knowledge  was  greater,  and  that  knowledge  was 
telling  so  rapidly  on  the  present  generation  of 
workmen,  that  we  were  now  equalled  (he  would 
not  say  excelled)  by  the  workmen  of  many  coun- 
tries upon  whom  we  were  inclined  to  look  down  a 
few  years  ago.  He  hoped  they  would  clearly 
understand  that  he  did  not  say  anything  against 
the  education  now  given.  On  the  contrary,  he 
would  say,  “Continue  to  teach  drawing,  reading, 
\\Titing,  and  accounting  in  the  best  manner  you 
can;  but  if  you  have  a class  of  young  workmen 
coming  forward  to  learn,  think  how  you  can  turn 
the  little  time  they  can  afford  to  give  to  the  best 
advantage,  so  that  you  may  raise  them  higher  in 
the  social  scale,  and  make  them  better  workmen.” 
In  order  to  do  this,  it  would  be  necessary  to  give 
them  a higher  class  of  education  than  they  were 
ever  taught  before.  They  had  already  been 
taught  arithmetic,  and  they  could  answer  such 
questions  as,  “ How  many  yards  of  ribbon  at  fi^d. 
can  be  bought  for  SOs.  ? Xow,  this  was  all  very 
right  and  proper  for  shopmen  and  sbopwomen, 
but  would  not  do  for  mechanics.  They  were  also 
taught  geometry.  They  were  taught  the  16th, 
17th,  18tb,  and  19th  propositions  of  Euclid,  but 
that  description  of  knowledge  was  not  of  the 
slightest  use  to  hts  workmen,  or  to  anybody  else. 
They  were  also  taught  mechanics,  and  the  law  of 
the  lever.  That  was  right  j but  then,  mechanics 
and  the  law  of  the  lever  were  not  ordinarily 
taught  in  books  in  such  a way  as  to  be  of  practical 
use  to  the  British  workman.  We  did  not  go  far 
enough;  but  the  pupil  teachers  whom  he  addressed 
were  not  to  blame.  The  persons  to  blame  were 
their  teachers.  Two  years  was  perhaps  all  the 
time  that  could  he  devoted  to  education,  and  six 
months  were  often  devoted  to  as  many  books  of 
Euclid,  which  were  wasted  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses, unless,  indeed,  the  student  intended  to  be- 
come a professor.  He  would  advise  them  to  skip 
over  the  heginniug,  and  devote  the  least  possible 
time  to  Euclid — in  fact,  be  would  advise  them  to 
do  a very  heterodox  thing — to  cut  off  all  the  pro- 
positions but  the  useful  ones.  They  might  natu- 
rally exclaim : “ Then,  how  little  will  he  left.” 
Precious  little,  he  admitted,  but  plain  trigonometry 
would  be  left.  Suppose,  for  iiistauce,  a man  had 
but  six  months  in  which  to  learn.  Six  weeks 
might  in  that  case  be  given  to  Euclid,  and  then 
trigonometry  might  be  commenced,  solid  geometry 
might  next  follow,  and  that  constituted  the  whole 
education  of  the  workman.  But  that  was  pre- 
cisely what  he  did  not  get  in  the  present  day. 
He  would  also  teach  within  the  six  months  conic 
sections,  and  afterwards  the  nature  of  curves, 
within  the  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth  degrees. 
Ho  was  aware  he  might  be  met  by  the  exclama- 
tion— “Oh!  but  we  will  be  teaching  them  more 
than  we  ourselves  understand but  to  this  he 
would  answer — “ That  is  the  fault  of  your  educa- 
tion.” Sir  Isiiac  Newton  discovered  no  less  than 
130  curves,  and  nine-tenths  of  them  would  be  of 


great  use  to  the  mechanic,  if  he  had  them  in  two 
places — in  his  head  and  at  his  fingers’-euds. 
Having  now  got  to  teaching  something  which  they 
did  not  know,  and  had  not  learned,  the  next 
thing  they  wanted  was  the  assistance  of  the 
Government.  Decent  elementary  text  • books 
were  wanted  for  the  higher  departments  in 
mechanics,  but  there  w'ere  many  able  men 
versed  in  the  sciences,  and  what  he  wanted 
the  Department  of  Science  and  Art  and  the 
Government  to  do  was,  to  ask  the  four  cleverest 
men  in  England  to  write,  in  the  fewest  possible 
English  words,  all  that  they  knew  (not  all  that 
they  had  read),  or  in  fact  so  much  of  their  brains 
as  they  carried  about  with  them.  If  Government 
would  hut  pay  handsomely  for  these  books,  a set 
of  treatises  might  he  collected  such  as  the  world 
never  saw  before,  and  such  as  would  be  sufficient 
to  teach  any  mechanic  his  business.  They  might, 
it  was  true,  say,  “ But  we  do  not  know  where  to 
get  these  clever  men.”  But  he  knew  where  they 
were  to  he  got.  There  were  three  of  the  four 
present  at  that  moment;  and,  if  the  Government 
would  but  give  them  a thousand  pounds  a-piece 
for  ^\Titing  the  books,  he  was  sure  they  would 
write  them.  INTiat  he  had  siild  about  geometry 
was  true  as  to  mathematics.  Thh-teen  yards  and 
a-half  at  3id.  was  not  what  was  wanted.  Of  far 
more  importance  to  the  working  man  was  the 
comprehension  of  the  laws  and  relations  of  num- 
bers, so  ns  to  enable  the  working  man  to  think  in 
figures  about  the  immediate  business  before  him. 
Having  explained  the  manner  in  which  mechanics 
might  make  reduced  or  enlarged  models,  and  the 
relations  and  practical  properties  of  nvnnbers,  the 
lecturer  illustrated  the  value  of  a knowledge  on 
these  points  hy  an  anecdote.  He  remembered  an 
instance  in  which  a respectable  working  man  sent 
in  a tender  for  12,500/.  for  a very  large  piece  of 
work.  The  tender  appeared  to  he  low,  and  he 
obtained  the  order,  and  had  got  on  someway  with 
the  work  when  he  found  he  had  made  a trilling 
omission — he  forgot  to  multiply  by  two.  His 
figures  were  all  right,  but  in  one  place  he  forgot 
his  multiplication,  and  his  whole  calculations  were 
wrong.  He  was  of  opinion  that  geometry  ought 
to  be  taught  by  a large  and  comprehensive  sys- 
tem. Professor  Airy  had  written  the  best  and 
the  clearest  treatise  the  world  ever  saw  upon 
weight  or  gravitation.  It  was  published  in  the 
Penni/  Cyclopccdia,  and  he  recommended  every 
working  man  to  read  it ; for,  although  the  subject 
might  appear  to  be  a dry  one,  he  could  assure 
them  that  it  was  most  fascinating.  Eilaw’s 
Mathematical  Treatise  was  also  a succinct  and 
admirable  work,  which  would  be  found  of  the 
utmost  practical  utility  to  the  working  mechanic. 
The  first  and  most  importarit  doctrine  to  remem- 
ber in  mathematics  was,  that  shape  is  not  size, 
and  size  is  not  sliape.  This  might  appear  to  be 
an  axiom,  and  he  thought  it  was  as  good  as  any 
ill  Euclid.  The  doctrine  of  similar  triangles  was 
a fundamental  principle  entitled  to  the  dignity  of 
an  axiom : it  was  that,  without  regard  to  shape 
and  size,  any  number  of  triangles  might  be  made 
all  of  the  same  shape  and  not  of  the  same  size. 
Mr.  Russell  having  illustrated  this  principle  by 
drawings  on  the  board,  continued  to  say  that, 
with  respect  to  solid  geometry,  the  two  great 
duties  in  a workman’s  life  were  conversion  of 
materials  and  adaptation  to  strength.  A mason 
who  used  up  a wrong  stone,  or  a carpenter 
wlio  selected  a wrong  plank,  or  piece  of 
timber,  showed  that  he  was  ignorant  of  one 
of  the  most  useful  portions  of  his  art  or 
calling.  Now  nothing  would  teach  conversion  of 
materials  like  solid  geometry : it  was  in  fact  the 
daily  business  of  the  workman.  It  had  been  said 
that  every  block  of  marble  cut  from  the  quarry 
contained  a beautiful  statue,  but  the  art  was  how 
to  get  it  out  of  it.  This  was  verj’  true ; for  what 
workmen  wanted  to  know  was  every  shape,  and 
how  to  get  out  another  shape.  The  workman 
who  took  from  a heap  a block  of  stone,  or  a piece 
of  timber  that  cost  his  master  50s.  when  a piece 
could  be  got,  answering  quite  as  well,  which  cost 
25s.,  inflicted  a loss  upon  his  employer  perhaps 
equal  to  a week's  wages.  Hence  the  necessity  of 
acquiring  a knowledge  of  solid  geometry.  But  if 
there  were  beauty  in  the  quantity  of  numbers, 
and  in  regular  geometrical  figures,  there  was  in- 
finitely more  beanty  in  curves.  It  was  the  duty 
of  many  mechanics,  especially  of  those  engaged  in 
ship  building,  to  make  curved  lines.  To  him  it 
had  always  been  an  interesting  subject  to  learn 
how  curves  grew.  He  was  a'vare  he  might  be 
told  that  the  higher  'curves  were  never  taught, 
but  his  answer  was  that  they  might  easily  he 
taught,  and  that  they  were  very  easy  of  compre- 
hension. In  order  to  effect  this,  somebody,  who 
understood  the  subject,  would  have  to  be  prevailed 


upon,  not  to  write  a book,  but  to  put  do\vn  in  the 
shortest  and  plainest  possible  language  what  he 
knew  of  cxirves.  This  would  be  a treatise  which 
the  workman  could  understand,  and  would  be 
well  worth  the  thousand  pounds  which  he  hoped 
the  Government  w'ould  be  prevailed  upon  to  give 
to  one  of  the  four  clever  men  to  write.  The 
lecturer  then  explained,  with  the  aid  of  the  board, 
the  various  mathematical  figures,  known  as  conic 
sections,  parabola,  ellipse,  hyperbola,  and  the 
movement  of  comets.  These,  he  contended, 
might  be  learned  so  as  to  make  the  workmaa 
master  of  the  principle  w’ithin  six  months.  The 
subject  of  the  education  of  the  workman- 
was  one  which  he  had  very  much  at  heart. 
He  did  not  know  how  it  was  to  be  given,  but  as- 
the  pupil  teachers  were  present  as  an  iustitutioa 
which  took  charge  of  the  mechanic,  and  a Govern- 
ment which  was  anxious  for  the  spread  of  educa- 
tion, he  would  urgently  beg  of  them  to  take- 
counsel  with  half  a dozen  of  the  best  mathema- 
ticians of  the  day,  and  arrange  with  them  to  write 
short  treatises,  which  could  be  circulated  at  a 
cheap  rate,  and  which  could  be  taright  in  our  ele- 
mentary schools.  He  also  thought  that  there 
ought  to  be  a large  quantity  of  apparatus — a sorb 
of  inventory  of  education — of  every  conceivable 
shape  and  object.  In  addition  to  these  models, 
he  would  have  the  school-room  bung  round,  not 
with  pictures  of  animals,  but  with  solid  bodies,, 
which  could  be  explained  and  drawn.  He  would, 
in  fact,  impart  any  kind  of  practical,  rather  than 
theoretical,  knowledge.  If  drawings  merely  were 
used  instead  of  models,  he  did  not  think  the 
student  could  imbibe  so  correct  a notion  of  the 
object  to  be  produced  or  delineated.  This  was- 
called  la  thtorie  de  diceloppenient,  hut  the  plain 
English  meant  nothing  more  than  making  fiat 
surfaces  into  round  and  angular  forms  (as  models 
now  made  from  sheets  of  paper).  If  this  descrip- 
tion of  education  could  be  given,  ho  would  take 
the  pupils  educated  in  that  department  and  give 
them  three  guineas  a-week.  He  would  afterwards 
raise  them  to  foremen  with  salaries  of  500/.  a-year. 
and  that  would  be  far  better  than  remaining  all 
their  life  at  the  bench,  earning  30s.  a-week. 
Machinery  could  now  be  obtained  to  do  all  the 
uuintellectual  drudgery  of  mechanism.  He  was 
not  opposed  to  machinery,  and  had  no  apprehension 
that  it  would  supersede  skilled  intellectual  haudi- 
craft.  He  would  employ  machinery  to  do  all  the 
drudgery  that  degraded  the  workman  into  a beast 
of  burden.  He  would  give  him  higher  views  of 
mathematics:  he  would  show  him  that  he  was  an 
intellectual,  thinking  being,  with  a soul  for  high 
and  immortal  things. 

Mr.  Russell  concluded,  amid  cordial  applause,, 
by  expressing  a hope  that  Government  would 
seriously  undertake  the  education  of  the  working 
man,  so  as  to  enable  us  to  maintain  our  superiority, 
among  the  civilized  nations  of  the  world. 


THE  METROPOLITAN  MAIN-DRAINAGE. 

ACCOTJNX  OF  THE  WORKS  TO  RE  UNDERTAKEN  IN 

CONSTRUCTION  OF  THE  SOUTHERN  niGn-LETKL. 

SEWER.* 

As  anticipated  iu  our  last  notice  of  this  matter, 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  at  their  meet- 
ing on  Friday  in  last  week,  decided  that  their 
engineer  should  at  once  proceed  with  the  draw- 
ings and  specification  for  the  Southern  Outfall 
Sewer,  Intended  to  convey  the  sewage  from  the 
point  at  Deptford,  at  which  are  to  be  the  works 
for  the  temporary  outfall  and  storm-water  outfaU, 
which  we  particularly  described,  to  the  reservoir,, 
pumping-station,  and  outfall  at  Crossness  Point, 
in  Halfway  Reach,  midway  between  Woolwich 
and  Eritb.  We  now  continue  our  account  of  the 
intended  Southern  High-level  Sewer,  or  rather 
sewers,  tracing  their  course  upwards  from  the 
Broadway,  Deptford,  where  the  “main  line”  and 
the  “ Effrn  Branch  ” are  to  be  regarded  as  sepa- 
rate constructions,  being  at  different  inclinations,, 
though  still  for  some  distance  parallel  on  plan. 

Looking  at  the  main  line,  we  have  first  a 
length  of  9,500  feet,  from  the  Broadway,  Dept- 
ford, along  the  New  Cross-road,  and  thence  p^f; 
St.  Marj-’s  Church,  Peckham,  to  the  WTiite 
Post-lane  Sewer.  This  length  is  to  be  barrel- 
sewer  of  10  feet  6 inches  clear  diameter,  and 
to  have  a fall  of  1 in  2,2-18.  Wiere  the  sewer 
passes  under  the  North  Kent  Railway,  the  thick- 
ness of  the  work  for  70  feet  in  length  is  to  be- 
2 feet  3 inches,  enclosed  in  a further  solid  mass  of 
brickwork — the  whole  in  cement.  The  abutmento 
of  the  bridge  which  there  crosses  the  railway,  are 
to  be  carried  down  below  the  level  of  the  sewers, 
for  a width  of  30  feet.  Where  the  sewer  passes 


• See  page  371 , ante. 
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■under  tlie  London  and  Brighton  Kailway,  a length 
of  100  feet  is  to  he  22^  inches  thick,  enclosed  in 
solid  brickwork  in  cement,  making  up  15  feet 
3 inches  in  width.  The  remainder  of  the  length, 
or  9,330  feet,  is  to  he  of  brickwork,  18  inches 
thick.  As  generally  throughout  the  sewers,  the  : 
upper  half  is  to  he  in  mortar,  and  the  lower  half  | 
in  cement, — with  a segment  of  the  lower  half,  of 
Staffordshire  blue  bricks,  half-brick  thickness  as 
lining,  or  of  glazed  stoneware  blocks,  as  may  be 
decided  upon.  The  existing  sewer  in  thcNcwCross- 
road,  is  to  be  broken  up,  and  the  drains  flowing  into 
it,  arc  to  be  connected,  furnished  with  flaps.  Where 
the  sewer  crosses  the  brickfield,  between  St. 
Mary’s-road  and  Slough-lane,  it  is  to  be  surrounded 
with  concrete,  2 feet  thick,  for  a length  of  300 
feet,  and  banked  up  both  sides  with  earth. 

From  White  Post-lane  Sewer  the  Main  High- 
level  Sewer  passes  to  Victoria-road,  Peckham, 
through  and  under  Hanover-street,  a length  of 
1,790  feet,  where  the  inclination  is  1 in  2,2-18, 
the  diameter  10  feet  3 inches,  and  the  thickness  of 
brickwork  18  inches,  the  work  being,  as  elsewhere, 
eml)edded  in  concrete.  From  Victoria-road, 
along  Hanover-rond,  and  under  West  Lodge, 
Lyndliurst-road,  the  sewer  passes  to  Camberweli- 
•grove,  a length  of  3,320  feet.  In  which  the  in- 
clination is  1 in  2,2 18,  the  diameter  10  feet,  and  , 
the  thickness  of  tlie  brickwork  18  inches.  Thence 
it  passes  under  the  houses,  10  and  11.,  on  the  west 
side  of  CiunberwoU-grove ; through  the  gardens 
between  them  and  (irove-laue,  along  De  Crespigny 
Park-road  •,  ns  nlreadj'  stated,  crossing  Demnurk- 
hill-road ; under  the  third  house  to  the  north  of 
St.  Matthew’s  Church  ; through  gardens  and  land, 
and  part  of  two  houses  in  Denmark-road,  across 
•Cold  Harbour-lane  and  Uenmark-street,  to  Lilford- 
road,  and  thence  along  Holland-road  to  Lough- 
boroiigh-road.  The  length  of  this  portion  is  -1,750 
feet;  the  inclination  1 in  2,2'18,  and  the  diameter 
9 feet  9 inches.  The  brickwork  for  about  one 
half  of  the  length  is  18  inches  in  thickness,  and 
for  the  remaining  half  it  is  13^  inches.  From  ' 
Holland-road  the  sewer  passes  along  the  Lough- 
. borough-road,  to  the  “ White  Horse  ” public- 
house,  Brixton-road;  and  the  length  is  1,190  feet, 
the  inclination  1 in  2,248,  the  diameter  9 feet  3 
inches,  andthethicknessof  thebrick  work  13^- inches. 
Crossing  the  Brixton-road,  the  sewer  tlionce 
> passes  along  Robert-street,  Park-street,  andLove- 
I walk,  through  an  old  candle  factory,  and  the 
; gardens  and  premises  formerly  occupied  by  the 
; late  Alderman  Favebrother,  to  Stockwell-road,  a 
I length  of  1,870  feet.  The  inclination  of  100  feet 
I of  this  is  1 in  100 ; and  that  of  1,770  feet  is  1 
1 in  590 : the  diameter  is  6 ft.  3 in. ; and  the  thick- 
: ness  of  the  brickwork  as  before.  Through  Stock- 
r well-gveon  and  Stockwell  Private-road  to  the 
i Bedford  Anus,  Clapham-rise,  a length  of  2,970 
: feet,  the  inclination  is  one  in  205 ; the  diameter 
5 feet ; and  the  thickness  of  the  brickwork  9 
I inches.  Along  High-street,  Claphara,  a length  of 
310  feet,  the  sewer  is  to  be  of  egg-shape — 5 feet 
; by  3 feet  4 inches— of  O-inch  brickwork  and  in- 
I vert  blocks  of  stone-wnre,  the  inclination  being 
1 in  205.  From  the  lower  end  of  Bowyer-terraee, 
'Along  High-street  to  the  termination  at  the 
‘ “ Plough,”  Claphnni,  a length  of  1,740  feet,  the 
i form,  constructiou,  .and  thickness,  are  to  be  the 
:i  same,  whilst  the  size  is  to  be  4 feet  6 inches  by  3 

i feet,  and  the  inclmation  1 in  100.  In  all  these 

I cases  the  sewer  is  imbedded  in  concrete,  level  in 

II  bed,  and  bounded  by  upright  sides. 

The  “ Etfra  Branch,”  commencing  at  the 
) Broadway,  Deptford,  opposite  Clurence-place, 

I and  taking,  first,  a course  which  may  be  called 
H parallel  to  that  of  the  principal  sewer,  arrives 
il  at  Dennett’s-road,  a distance  of  6,250  feet,  by 

II  an  inclination  of  1 in  352,  the  diameter  in  the 
'I  clear  being  8 feet  3 inches,  and  the  thickness 
)l-of  the  brickwork  13^  inches,  e.xcept  under  the 

railways,  where  it  is  22^  inches  in  one  case, 

11  and  18  inches  in  the  other,  and  where  the 
reconstruction  otherwise  is  like  that  already  de- 
icficribecl  for  the  main  line  of  sower.  From  Den- 

ii  nett’s-road,  through  private  land,  the  line  along 
1 the  Cemetery-road,  Nunhead-greeu,  and  Nun- 
H bead-lane,  and  across  Peckham  Rye  Common,  to 
’i  Peckham  Eye-road,  a length  of  4', 990  feet,  will 
ir  have  the  inclination  1 in  2-40,  the  diameter  8 feet, 
ic  and  the  thickness  13J-  inches.  Thence  along  East 
li  Dulwich -lane  to  Goose-green,  and  across  private 
ai  lands  to  Lordship-lane  j a length  of  2,030  feet, 
ri  will  have  an  inclination  of  1 in  240,  a diameter  of 
' 7 feet  6 inches,  and  a thickness  of  13^  inches. 
Ll  Along  Lordship-lane  the  length  of  1,550  feet  will 
la  have  an  inclination  of  1 in  176,  a diameter  of  7 
b feet  3 inches,  and  thickness  as  before.  From 
/ Lordship-lane  the  sewer  will  pass  through  private 
ir  property,  to  the  burying-ground  at  the  south  end 
f of  Dulwich  (1,000  feet  of  this  length  having  to 


be  tunnelled),  and  then  through  Dulwich  along 
Back-lane  and  Croxted-lane  to  the  Efira  Main 
Sewer,  at  the  junction  of  the  Norwood  Branch; 
the  total  length  being  7,350  feet,  the  inclination 
varying  from  1 in  176  to  1 in  480,  the  diameter 
being  7 feet  in  the  clear,  and  the  thickness,  ex- 
cept in  the  tunnel,  13i  inches,  For  the  1,000  feet 
in  tunnel  the  thickness  is  to  he  IS  inches,  wholly 
in  cement;  and  the  vacant  space  round  the  sewer, 
hard  up  to  the  timbering  or  maiden  earth,  is  to  he 
filled  in  solid  with  bricks  and  tiles,  bedded  in 
Portland  cement.  For  the  construction  of  the 
tunnel,  shafts,  not  less  than  two,  are  to  be  sunk, 
each  7 feet  in  diameter,  and  18-inch  work,  the 
bricks  in  mortar  and  all  headers ; and  these  shafts 
are  to  he  domed  over,  and  furnished  with  grates, 
to  serve  for  permanent  ventilation. 

At  the  upper  end  of  this  Effra  Branch  Sewer, 
where  it  joins  the  open  Effra,  the  sewer  will  be 
for  30  feet  in  length,  of  egg-shape,  4 feet  by  2 feet 
8 inches,  and  9 inches  thick,  in  cement,  with 
invert  of  stoneware  blocks;  and  the  inclination 
will  be  1 in  5.  The  30  feet  length  will  terminate 
in  a head  wall,  beyond  which  will  be  an  open 
invert,  for  10  feet,  at  the  same  inclination.  In 
cement  and  blue  bricks,  ending  at  the  bottom  of 
tlie  present  stream  or  sewei’. 

The  concrete  to  be  provided  at  the  spandrils, 
side  walls,  and  under  the  inverts  of  the  diflerent 
sewers,  is  estimated  at  75,000  cubic  yards. 
Additions  or  deductions  from  that  quantity  arc  to 
be  priced  at  6s.  Gd.  including  every  expense  of 
putting  in. 

The  specification  comprises,  besides  what  has 
been  spoken  of,  a consider.able  amount  of  work  in 
bell-mouthed  and  otherwise  formed  junctions  of 
existing  sewers,  some  of  which,  like  the  Ravens- 
bourne  Sewer, 'Jiuve  to  be  reconstructed  for  certain 
portions  of  their  length.  There  arc  twentv-seven 
of  these  bell-mouthed  junctions,  and  five  other  junc- 
tions. The  formation  of  tliese  is  carefully  explained 
by  drawings.  The  meeting  parts  of  the  inverts  are 
coped  with  granite.  The  present  Eftra  Main  Sewer 
at  the  “ White  Horse  ” publichouse,  Brixton- 
road,  is  to  be  connected  with  the  new  sewer  by  a 
bell-mouth,  and  about  75  feet  of  circular  brick 
sewer,  8 feet  in  diameter;  gradually  tapering  into 
the  existing  form  of  the  Etfra  Sewer,  which  is 
8 feet  2 inclios  by  10  feet  2 inches.  Tlie  bell- 
mouth  at  the  connection  with  the  new  sewer  is  to 
be  covered  witli  arches  of  blue  bricks,  carried  bv 
• iron  girders, — the  crown  of  the  new  sewer  inside 
being  here  about  5 feet  below  the  surface  of  pave- 
ment. The  construction  at  the  jvnictions  ajipears 
to  vary  in  every  case,  from  the  difference  of  dimen- 
sions and  form  in  the  branch  sewers,  and  from  the 
arrangement  of  side  entrances  and  ventilators. 

The  ventilating-shafts,  inclusive  of  those  over 
side-entrances  and  hell-mouths,  arc  seventy-eight 
in  number ; hut  exclusively  of  the  shafts  in  the 
tunnel  at  Dulwich.  They  are  to  be  3 feet  in  the 
clear, in9-inch  brickwork  in  mortar.  The  aggregate 
length  of  these  will  bo  1,000  feet.  They  are 
simple  shafts,  on  the  present  principle.  There  will 
be  thirty-six  side  entrances,  variously  formed,  and 
200  gullies,  each  trapped  by  a bend  in  the  stone- 
ware drain-pipe  from  the  receiver.  The  12-inch 
pipe  specified  amounts  to  1,000  feet ; the  9-incli 
to  the  same  quantity ; and  the  6-iuch,  to  6,000 
feet.  There  will  be  stoneware  oblique  junction 
blocks, — 500  6-inch,  300  9-inch,  and  200  12-inch; 
and  stoneware  drain-mouths,  with  galvanized  iron 
flaps,' — 100  G-inch,  50  9-inch,  and  50  12-inch. 

The  materials  and  the  manner  of  executing  the 
works  have  been  carefully  specified.  The  bricks, 
picked  stocks,  and  the  blue  bricks  or  salt-glazed 
stoneware  blocks,  are  to  be  equal  to  specimens ; no 
broken  bricks  are  to  be  brouglit  upon  the  works  : 
the  bricks  arc  to  be  well  wetted  belbre  being  used, 
aud  the  raortar-jolnts  next  the  interior  surface 
of  the  sewer,  are  not  to  exceed  three-sixteenth.s  of 
an  inch.  The  sand  is  to  be  river  sand,  unless 
other  is  sanctioned ; and  the  lime  is  to  bo  blue 
lias — as  Barrow,  or  Aberthaw.  The  cement  is  to 
bo  the  best  Portland,  ground  extremely  fine,  and 
weighing  not  less  than  110  lbs.  to  the  striked 
bushel,  and  is  to  be  capable  of  mahitaiiung  a 
breaking  weight  of  400  lbs.  seven  days  after  being 
made  in  au  iron  mould,  of  the  form  and  dimen- 
sions as  shown  in  one  of  the  drawings,  and  im- 
mersed six  of  these  days  In  water.  The  cement  is 
to  be  brought  on  to  the  works  only  in  small  quan- 
tities ; and  is  to  be  mixed — usually  one  of  cement 
to  one  of  saud,  no  cement  being  used  which  Inis 
become  hard  or  set.  Brick  blocks,  put  together 
in  boxes,  are  to  be  generally  18  inches  in  length, 
and  are  not  to  be  fixed  till  they  have  been  made 
at  least  a week — having  remained  two  days  in  the 
boxes.  Punning-in  to  the  trenches  is  to  be  exe- 
cuted in  layers  of  earth,  of  not  more  than  6 inches 
in  thickness. 


The  contractor  is  not  only  to  give  all  notices 
to  companies  and  authorities,  when  authorized  to 
proceed,  and  to  provide  shoring  and  be  responsible 
for  accidents,  but  he  is  to  make  terms  with  owners, 
lessees,  and  others,  compensating  them  whether  for 
loss  of  trade  or  for  any  other  sort  of  interference. 
Messrs.  Kiugsford’s  mill  must  be  stopped,  compen- 
sation being  given  to  them.  Pumping-machinery 
and  all  other  temporary  contrivances  are  to  be  pro- 
vided for  the  works  and  the  protection  of  the 
public.  Tunnelling,  only  such  as  may  be  allowed 
by  the  engineer,  is  to  be  executed.  Existing  old 
sew’ers  met  with  are  to  he  filled  up  where  required, 
and  house-drains  and  water-courses  now’  draining 
into  those  sewers  are  to  be  connected  with  the  new 
sewers. 

The  general  conditions  extend  to  twenty-six 
clauses,  all  drawn  up  with  care  and  precision.  In 
these,  provisoes  are  inserted  for  liquidated  damages 
of  5^.  per  day  for  non-removal  of  condemned  ma- 
terials after  notice;  or,  miles.-!  unavoidable,  for 
obstruction  of  footways  by  rubbish.  The  works 
are  to  be  finished  in  twenty  mouths  from  date  of 
the  engineer’s  order  to  commence,  the  damages  for 
each  day  beyond  the  time  being  set  at  50/.  Ad- 
vances are  to  be  at  the  rate  of  80/.  per  cent, 
till  the  works  are  half  completcil,  and  variously 
afterwards. 

In  the  prices  for  extras  and  omissions,  digging, 
with  every  expense,  is  set  down  at  2s.  6d.  per  yard 
cube,  ami  without  cartage  at  2s.  Filling  and 
carting  away  earth  or  rubbish,  any  distance,  is 
Is.  6d.  The  brickw'ork  of  stocks  and  Portland 
cement  is  set  down  at  1-4  guineas  a rod,  in  half 
brickwork  at  15  guineas,  and  in  the  blue  bricks  at 
24/.  Work  in  the  picked  stocks  in  lime  mortar 
is  11/.  10s.  Mcinel  or  Riga  timber  left  in  trenches 
is  put  at  28.  per  foot  cube,  and  driven  in  sheeting 
piles,  at  48.  6d.  Cast-iron  work  in  girders  is  at 
10s.  per  cwt.  and  in  side-entrance  flaps  at  18s. 
The  lime  is  at  Is.  Id.  per  bushel,  and  the  cement 
2s.  3d. 

The  drawing^  Include  a most  interesting  sheet 
of  sections  of  borings  which  were  taken  in  March 
last,  seventeen  in  number,  along  the  lines  of  the 
two  sewers.  With  the  assistance  of  borings  on 
other  lines  of  the  sewerage,  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  will  shortly  be  in  possession  of  a 
geological  map,  and  sections  of  the  London  soil,  of 
the  greatest  value. 

We  have  now  given  our  readers,  what  is  after 
all  only  a sketch,  however  carefully  compiled,  of  a 
most  important  division  of  the  Metropolitan 
Main  Drainage.  The  High-Level  Sewerage  is  first 
commenced  in  order  to  relieve  the  Low-level  dis- 
tricts. It  will  be  apprehended,  however,  that  the 
complete  attainment  of  this  object  requires  the 
immediate  prosecution  of  the  outfall  sower,  and 
of  the  pumping  arrangements  at  Cro.ssness  Point, 
and  even  more  urgently  than  the  relief  of  the 
northern  high-level  was  required  ; and  this  outfall 
extension — best  under  the  actual  state  of  afiairs — 
having  been  decided  upon,  doubtless  will  be 
quickly  commenced. 


THE  DRINKING-FOUNTAINS  ASSOCIA- 
TION COMPETITION. 

The  committee  have  not  begun  very  well. 
They  followed  our  advice  to  a certain  extent,  and 
invited  Mr.  Digby  Wyatt  to  assist  the  committee 
in  their  selection.  Mr.  Wyatt,  assenting,  attended 
a meeting,  at  which  he  learned  that  several  designs 
had  been  admitted  at  a later  date  than  was  named 
in  the  advertisement,  the  25th  of  May,  and  in  a 
way  that  he  could  not  ajiprovo  of.  Accordingly,  and 
much  to  his  credit,  he  at  once  wrote  a note, 
stating  that  he  should  be  hapi'y  to  assist  the 
committee  at  any  time  if  he  could  be  assured  that 
the  drawings  to  be  acljudicated  upon  had  been 
duly  received  at  a date  antecedent  to  twelve 
o’clock  p.ui.  on  the  25th  ult.  The  designs,  how- 
ever, had  been  so  mixed  up  together,  that  it  was 
alleged  to  be  impossible  to  state  which  had,  aud 
which  had  not,  been  sent  in  in  time.  Thechiurman 
(Mr.  William  Hawes)  resigned,  and  the  committee 
broke  up  in  a " mudiUe.”  The  following  circular 
shows  how  they  have  tried  to  get  out  of  the 
difficulty.  What  satisfaction  it  may  give  an 
artist  to  allow  him  the  option  of  withdrawing  his 
design  if  be  thinks  himself  ill-used,  we  caunot 
quite  see.  It  is  just  one  of  those  cases  in  which, 
through  carelessness  in  the  first  instance,  and 
want  of  proper  appreciation  in  the  second,  profes- 
sional men  are  treated  “like  dirt.” 

This  is  the  circular  referred  to: — 

“ Sir,— From  a slight  iuadvertejicc  in  drawing  up  the 
advertisement  oftcring  premiums  for  designs  by  this 
association,  a few  artists  and  others  have  sent  designs 
after  tlie  asth  of  May,  and  the  committee  have  decided  to 
include  such  designs  in  adjudication.  If,  however,  on 
this  account  you  desire  to  withdraw  your  plans,  be 
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pleased  to  commuoicate  such  wish  by  letter  per  return  of  j 
post.  ■ 

As  some  designs  were  received  with  mottoes,  the  com- 
mittee appointed  me  to  open  such  letters,  in  order  to  for-  ■ 
ward  thi.s  circular. 

I shall  therefore  retain  them  sealed  in  my  possession, 
and  not  sit  upon  the  adjudicating  committee.— I am.  Sir, 
&c.  S.  GinxEY.” 

"What  the  circuJar  means  by  “ a slight  inad- 
vertence in  drawiner  up  the  advertisement”  we  do 
not  understand.  The  advertisement  is  perfectly 
clear; — the  designs  were  to  be  sent  in  ‘'on.  or 
before  the  25th.” 


The  Drinking  • Fountain  Movement  in  the 
Citij, — At  last  week’s  meeting  of  the  City  Sewers 
Commission  a report  came  up  from  the  General 
Purposes  Committee  upon  a proposal  by  the  Public 
Driving- Fountains  Association  to  erect  a fountain 
in  front  of  the  Royal  Exchange.  The  committee 
understood  that  the  property  of  the  fountain  would 
be  vested  in  thirty  trustees,  under  conditions  to 
which  they  could  see  no  objection,  and  they  there- 
fore recommended  that  such  trusteeship  should  be 
recognized,  the  commissioners  reserving  to  them- 
selves the  power  of  removing  the  fountains,  if 
desirable.  They  also  recommend  the  court  to 
defray  the  e.xpense  of  the  water  supply  to  the 
Royal  Exchange  fountain,  The  report  was 
agreed  to. 


Fountains  for  New  York.  — At  the  meeting 
of  the  board  of  councilmen  of  New  York  city,  on 
the  9th  May,  the  following  resolution  was  carried 
with  but  one  dissentient  voice : — “ Resolved : That 
the  Croton  aqueduct  department  report  to  this 
board,  as  soon  as  possible,  plans  and  estimates  for 
the  placing  of  500  drinking-fountains  or  hydrants 
in  the  streets  and  squares  of  this  city ; such  foun- 
tains to  be  used  for  drinking  only,  and  to  he  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Croton  hoard.” 


ART  AND  ENGINEERING  ABRO.\D. 

{From  our  ou’n  Corresponienls.) 

A imiBHors  detachment  of  military  workmen 
of  the  French  Goverriment  have  just  been  installed 
at  the  Caserne  de  Lourcine,  for  the  purpose  of 
constructing  camp  ovens  for  baking  bread,  Ac.  on 
a large  scale. 

It  is  proposed  to  give  to  the  Paris  bridges 
handsome  tablets,  inscribed  with  their  names, 
engraved  so  as  to  act  as  xiseful  indicators  to 
strangers,  who  are  very  apt  to  mistake  one  bridge 
for  another,  and  be  led  out  of  their  way.  They  are 
to  be  panelled  with  Genoa  serpentine,  and  wdll 
contain  the  names  of  the  constructors,  also  the 
sovereigns  under  whose  rule  they  were  erected. 

A few  days  ago  one  of  the  two  steam-tugs,  or 
dredging-boats,  at  work  at  the  ancient  piers  of 
the  Pont  du  Change,  struck  against  a pile  and 
foundered.  The  engineer  had  just  time  enough  to 
open  the  safety-valve  and  mount  on  deck.  The 
clearing  away  of  the  old  foundations  is  rather  a 
tedious  affair,  there  being  at  least  1,000  piles 
under  each  pier,  which  must  be  all  extracted,  as 
also  the  stones  around  them.  The  dredger  takes 
up  from  thirty  to  forty  per  day. 

A plaster  model  of  the  statue  of  Tronchet,  by 
M.  Hippolyte  Ferrat,  is  now  exhibited  in  the 
grand  court  of  the  Council  of  State  of  Paris.  A 
letter,  addressed  from  Burgos,  the  18th  November, 
1808,  by  the  Emperor  Napoleon  I.  to  the  Minister 
of  Justice,  Regnier,  ordered  a marble  statue  of 
Tronchet  to  he  there  placed.  Tronchet,  the  first 
compiler  of  the  Code  Napoleon,  was  thus  honoured 
by  the  first  emperor,  who  had  an  opportunity  of 
personally  appreciating  “ les  grands  talents,”  as  he 
says,  “ dans  les  conferences  qui  out  eu  lieu  lors 
de  la  redaction  du  dit  code.” 

On  the  Paris  and  Vincennes  Railway,  the  works 
of  which  are  now  drawing  to  a close,  the  viaduct 
on  arches,  reaching  from  the  Passage  des  Quinze- 
vingts,  near  the  Place  de  la  Bastille,  as  far  as 
the  Rue  de  Rambouillet,  in  the  very  Faubourg 
St.  Antoine,  presents  a curious  aspect,  at  once 
novel  and  ingenious,  perhaps  correct  in  a strategic 
point  of  view.  All  the  piers  of  these  eighty  or 
a hundred  arches  are  open,  by  means  of  jack- 
arches,  to  thoroughfare  or  passage,  from  one  arch 
to  another,  along  the  length  of  the  viaduct  from 
end  to  end. 

At  the  station  in  course  of  erection  near  the 
Place  de  la  Bastille,  fronting  the  enlarged  Rue  de 
Lyons,  for  a width  of  200  metres,  and  the  pro- 
jected Boulevart  de  Reuilly,  the  first  story  of  the 
ground-floor  has  been  raised.  It  is  expected  to  be 
terminated  on  the  loth  of  August,  the  fote  of  the 
emperor. 

Mons.  P.  C.  Sebille,  at  Nantes  (Loire  lufcrienre), 
carries  on  the  manufacture  of  leaden  pipes  tinned 
inside  and  outside,  by  their  being  made  to  pass 
through  a bath  of  melted  tin,  from  which  they 


emerge  completely  covered  with  the  latter  metal, 
all  pores  and  cracks  filled  up,  and  proof  against 
any  oxidation.  This  is  not  a new  process,  but  the 
first  application  to  practice,  in  France,  on  a large 
scale. 

The  Courrier  de  VIsere  announces  that  a decree 
has  ordered,  in  the  town  of  Viennes  of  that  de- 
partment, the  disengaging,  from  surrounding 
buildings,  of  the  ancient  temples  of  Augustus  and 
Livia.  Prompt  measures  are  being  taken  by  the 
municipal  authorities  for  carrying  out  this  design. 

After  a long  delay,  caused  by  the  exigencies  of 
the  war  and  its  preparations,  the  railway  from 
Aubagne  to  Toulon  was  opened  to  the  public 
on  the  30tb  May. 

The  Cherbourg  papers  announce  that  works 
have  actually  commenced  for  a line  to  join  the 
railway  station  with  the  ancient  arsenal,  running 
along  the  quay  at  the  east  of  the  basin.  It  will 
be  principally  used  for  transporting  coal. 

The  shareholders  of  the  Aix  and  Maestricht 
Railway  have  unanimously  resolved  to  raise  a 
capitarof  3o0,000f.  by  the  issuing  of  preference 
shares,  to  provide  for  the  expenses  of  carrying 
out  the  undertaking.  It  has  been  decided  that 
application  should  be  made  to  the  Governments 
for  an  advance  of  two  years’  interest  on  the 
working  capital. 

The  opening  of  the  Baden  Baths  took  place  on 
the  1st  inst.  This  season  promises  to  be  very 
brilliant : on  the  20th  ult.  the  number  of 
strangers  amounted  to  200.  H.R.H.  the  Princess 
of  Prussia  has  arrived,  and  is  likely  to  make  a 
long  sejour.  Since  last  year  new  buildings  have 
sprung  up  in  every  direction  in  Baden.  Twenty- 
five  new  villas  have  been  erected  in  the  Lichten- 
chal-avenue,  vieing  with  each  other  in  comfort, 
luxury,  aud  splendour.  Important  changes  were 
made  during  last  winter  In  the  railway  terminus, 
with  great  impiovemeut  in  the  arrangements  for 
public  accommodation. 

The  old  kiosque  of  the  promenade  is  replaced 
by  a new  one  of  a very  elegant  form,  under 
which  the  band,  playing  three  times  a week,  is 
stationed. 

On  the  20th  April  last,  a decree  was  published 
by  the  Tuscan  Government,  reducing  to  10  soldi 
per  1,000  litras  the  duty  on  exportation  of  worked 
marble.  This  duty  was  fixed,  by  the  decree  of 
17  Dec.  1854,  at  10  soldi  per  100  litras.  The 
soldo  = 0 fr.  4-2  centimes,  or  of  a penny 
English,  nearly.  La  litra  = 340  grammes. 

The  submarine  cable  between  Gothland  and 
the  Swedish  coast  was  successfully  laid  on  the 
17th  May. 

The  opening  of  the  Exhibition  of  the  Works  of 
Living  Artists,  at  the  Hague,  took  place  on  the 
23rd  May.  The  number  of  works  exposed 
amounts  to  700 : those  of  foreign  schools  are 
more  numerous  than  in  former  years.  There  are 
some  Italian  works. 

It  appears  that  it  has  been  decided  to  establish, 
in  Madrid,  a railway  by  horse  traction,  on  the 
system  of  Galy-Cazalat.  Starting  from  the  Plaza 
de  Chamheri,  one  branch  is  to  run  as  far  as  the 
Puerto  de  Bilhao,  aud  another  in  the  direction  of 
the  grand  circular  road,  following  the  line  of  the 
Puerto  de  RecoJeios,  the  promenade  of  the  same 
name,  the  Puerto  de  Atocha,  the  Alicante  railway, 
the  circular  road  as  far  as  the  Puerto  de  Toledo, 
where  it  divides  into  two  branches,  one  leading  to 
the  Canal  Wharf,  and  the  other  to  the  Plaza  de 
la  Constitucion. 

This  line  has  been  conceded  to  the  Tramway 
Company,  represented  by  its  director,  General  D. 
Emilio  Laloubere,  and  will  soon  place  the  north 
and  south  of  the  capital  in  useful  and  active  com- 
municatioTi.  The  works  are  under  the  immediate 
superintendence  of  D.  Manuel  Guendias. 


ALL  SAINTS’  CHURCH,  MARGARET- 
STREET. 

Sir, — The  decorations  in  the  chancel  of  All 
Saints’,  Margaret-street,  to  which  Mr.  Street 
refers  in  his  letter,  were  executed  from  the 
designs  and  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 
Dyce.  It  was  thought  reasonable  to  entrust  to 
that  distinguished  artist  the  decoration  of  a por- 
tion of  the  church,  which  was  in  such  close 
proximity  to,  and  might  have  such  important 
bearings  upon,  his  magnificent  frescoes.  The 
intent  of  his  work  was  to  harmonize  the  frescoes 
with  the  decorations  and  painted  glass  already 
existing  in  the  nave.  The  yellow  glass  in  the 
chancel  clerestory  was  added  in  consequence  of 
the  injurious  effect  upon  the  frescoes  of  the  cold 
bluish  light  which  streamed  through  those 
windows  before  the  alteration.  Index. 

Bells. — Hitherto  the  west  end  of  London  has 
been  rather  indifferent  about  its  church-bells ; some 


churches  having  one,  others  having  two,  and  so 
on.  “ .iill  Saints’  Church,”  Margaret-street, 
recently  illustrated  in  these  pages,  has  lately 
received  three  bells,  which  are  ultimately  to  form 
a peal  of  eight.  Those  now  hung  are  the  1st,  4tb, 
and  8tb,  or  tenor,  weighing  one  ton  and  a half  iu 
the  key  of  E flat.  The  frame  is  made  to  contain 
a peal  of  eight,  aud  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  Com- 
mittee will  not  be  long  before  they  will  have  them 
completed.  The  casting  of  these  bells  was  en- 
trusted to  the  Messrs.  Warner  and  Sons,  of 
Cripplegate,  and  the  tone  is  said  to  he  good. 


The  Marhle  Work. — We  learn  that  all  the 
marble  and  alabaster  work,  tlie  pulpit,  font,  screen, 
shafts,  and  inlaid  work,  on  walls,  and  elsewhere, 
were  e.xecuted  by  Mr.  Field,  of  Parliament-street, 
and  gladly  mention  it.  Some  of  this  work  is  new 
(to  us  of  the  present  day),  and  he  is  entitled  to 
great  credit  for  the  manner  in  which  he  has  per- 
formed it. 


THE  ASHTON  INFIRMARY  COMPETITION. 

The  committee  have  selected  the  design  marked 
“ Nil  Deifperandum'*  for  the  first  premium,  found 
to  be  by  Mr.  Joseph  Liudley,  of  their  own  town; 
and  the  design  marked  ” Experience,”  understood 
to  he  by  Mr.  Haley,  of  Manchester.  The  firsi 
design  is  Elizabethan  in  style.  From  a review  in 
the  Ashton  Reporter  we  judge  that  the  views  wc 
have  set  forth  on  hospital  construction,  and  our 
advocacy  of  the  pavilion  principle,  have  influenced 
several  of  the  competitors.  How  far  the  com- 
mittee have  acted  in  accordance  mth  them  we 
have  yet  to  learn. 


THE  MUTUAL  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY 

KING-STREET,  CHEArSIDE. 

The  building  shown  by  our  engraving  has  been 
erected  for  the  Mutual  Life  Assurance  Society, 
which  was  established,  in  the  year  1834,  to  carry 
out  the  pure  principles  of  mutual  assurance.  It 
now  ranks  amongst  the  first  offices,  and  has  a 
steady  annual  increasing  hasiness.  The  society 
appears  to  be  conducted  in  an  economical  and 
efficient  manner,  obtaining  for  the  assurers  the 
greatest  amount  of  benefit  that  can  be  commanded. 
We  desire  so  strongly  to  see  the  advantages  of 
life-assurance  extended,  that  it  is  always  a gratifi-. 
cation  to  us  to  point  to  an  office  in  which  confi- 
dence may  be  safely  reposed. 

The  new  building  is  iu  King-street,  Cheapsidcr, 
and  stands  upon  the  site  formerly  occupied  by  the 
offices  of  the  society,  with  the  additional  ground 
upon  which  No.  38  stood,  altogether  comprising  a 
frontage  of  57  feet.  The  front  external  wall  is 
built  with  Portland  stone,  and  the  windows  to  tlw 
ground  floor  have  rusticated  quoins  with  semi- 
circular heads ; and  upon  the  key-stones  to  the 
arches  are  carved  heads,  representing  the  four 
quarters  of  the  globe — that  to  the  centre  window 
the  head  of  Time,  llie  entrance-door  to  tlee 
building  is  near  Cbeapside,  and  has  a bold  pro- 
jecting cornice  carried  upon  trusses  enriched  with 
carved  swags  of  fruit  and  flowers. 

The  first  floor  consists  of  a range  of  semi- 
circular headed  windows,  compassed  with  Ionic 
pilasters,  and  swags  of  flowers  hanging  from  the 
volutes  of  the  caps.  The  cornice  to  this  story  is 
enriched,  in  the  frieze,  with  carved  festoons  of  fruit 
and  flowers,  banging  shields,  aud  wreaths  of  oak 
and  laurel. 

In  the  spandrils,  formed  by  the  archivolts  of  the 
windows,  are  emblematical  figures  of  History,  In- 
dustry, Justice,  Jlercy,  Peace,  Plenty,  Sculpture, 
Painting,  Faith,  Temperance,  Music,  and  Poetry, 
which  are  partly  in  alto,  and  partly  in  basso 
rilievo. 

The  second  floor  windows  have  pedimented 
heads,  with  trusses  and  arcliitraves,  aud  this  floor 
is  divided,  like  the  first,  with  pilasters  with  carved 
caps,  consisting  of  volutes  aud  leaves,  between 
which  are  heads.  The  third  floor  is  divided  like 
the  last  with  pilasters,  and  windows  with  archi- 
traves, and  the  front  is  surmounted  by  an  enriched 
coruice,  having  the  frieze  filled  in  with  a scroll, 
in  centre  of  which  is  a shield. 

The  internal  arrangement  of  the  building  on 
the  ground  floor  consists  of  entrance-hall,  public 
office,  actuary’s  room,  and  waiting-room ; the 
whole  divided  by  mahogany  screens,  glazed.  On 
the  first  floor  are  the  board-room,  and  directo^8^*, 
medical,  and  waiting  rooms.  On  the  basement 
floor  there  are  two  strong  rooms,  offices,  and  rooms- 
for  papers,  and  a messenger’s  room. 

The  design  was  selected  in  a limited  competition 
of  six  architects,  and  is  the  work  of  Mr.  John  M. 
K.  Hahn,  of  Newgate-street.  The  works  have 
been  carried  out  by  Mr.  George  Myers,  aud  the 
carving  by  Mr.  Redduck,  for  Mr.  Myers. 
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DECLINE  OP  AUCHITECTUEAL 
DRAWING. 

Never  having  followed  the  arts  professionally, 
bub  merely  as  an  assistant,  in  certain  departments 
of  trade,  espeoially  that  of  architectural  orna- 
ments, and  having  been  regularly  admitted  into 
all  the  schools  of  the  Eoyal  Academy,  I still  con- 
tinue, as  an  old  student,  to  enjoy  a free  admission 
at  ail  times  to  the  different  schools,  the  library,  and 
exhibition-rooms,  particularly  where  architecture 
forms  a prominent  feature.  Taking  a retrospective 
view  in  my  mind  of  the  general  state  of  the  fine 
arts,  as  exemplified  in  the  various  metropolitan 
' exhibitions  during  certain  periods,  say  every  ten 
years,  a gradual  and  decided  improvement  is  im- 
questionably  taking  place.  If  it  were  possible  to 
measure  or  weigh  Uie  exact  quantity  of  talent  in 
one  entire  exhibition  at  the  Royal  Academy,  we 
; should  find  the  collective  amount  of  merit,  each 
year,  greater  thau  that  of  the  year  preceding. 

' This  remark  applies  equally  to  oil  and  water- 
I colours,  at  all  the  exhibitions  in  London  and  else- 
where. If  I follow  the  same  train  of  examination 
to  pictorial  architectural  drawings, — that  is,  to 
perspective  views  either  of  existing  buildings  or 
imaginary  designs — the  result  is  not  quite  so 
: satisfactory  as  in  other  departments  of  the  graphic 
: and  plastic  arts.  The  architectural  draughtsmen, 

: as  a body,  are  not  making  the  same  slow,  gradual, 
and  certain  advancement  in  the  right  direction, 
which  is  so  evident  amongst  the  painters  and 
, sculptors.  I tremble  at  the  very  idea  of  retrogres- 
: sion  in  a body  of  liberal-minded  men,  uniting 
together,  in  the  most  friendly  manner,  for  mutud 

• improvement : I also  exert  my  utmost  energies 
; agauist  falling  imperceptibly  into  ahabit  of  telling 

long  stories,  to  the  present  generation,  of  the  many 

■ wonderful  feat.s  that  “wo  did,  when  wo  •were 
, young,”— 

“ Goodnature^,  harmless,  kind  grey-headed  men, 

Arrived  at  more  than  three  score  years  and  ten, 

Talk  of  their  youth,  and  marvels  they  did  then.” 

Yet  I cannot  persuade  myself  to  believe  that  the 
. generality  of  drawings  now  exhibiting  at  the 
: gallery  in  Conduit-street,  display  as  much  artistic 
judgment  and  execution  in  the  ellects  of  light, 

• shade,  distance,  and  aerial  gradations  of  tone  in 
1 colour,  Ac.  as  were  displayed  in  the  drawings  of  a 
1 former  period,  perhaps  twenty  or  thirty  years 
I since. 

On  looking  at  the  architectural  drawings  in  the 
Royal  Academy  Exhibition,  I am  disposed  to  con- 
: sidor  they  are  altogether  better;  that  is,  they 
I display  fixr  more  artistic  ability  than  is  to  be  found 
i in  Conduit-street.  In  conversation  with  a gentle- 
I man  belonging  to  the  Royal  Academy,  I inquired 
respecting  the  small  number  of  architectural  sub-  [ 
jects  exhibited  iii  their  rooms : his  reply  was,  that 
the  greater  number  offered  were  so  deficient  in 
merit,  aspicturcs,  that,  in  the  opinion  ofthejudges, 
they  would  be  almost  wholly  without  interest  to  the 
public,  and  certainly  not  very  creditable  to  the 
I authors  of  them ; and  that  the  hanging  committee 
found  it  necessary  to  put  a few  oil  paintings  and 
) other  subjects  amongst  the  architectural  drawings, 

. to  induce  visitors  to  go  into  that  room ; other\vise 
it  would  be  empty  and  unnoticed,  except  by  a few 
I architects  or  builders.^  The  idea  immediately 
flashed  across  my  mind, — Can  this  bo  one  of  the 

• reasons  why  there  are  so  few  visitors  in  Conduit- 
i street?  for  I have  been  there  several  times  lately, 

) on  purpose  to  examine  attentively  the  general 
! merit  of  the  drawings  as  works  of  art,  and  found 

I could  do  this  without  interruption,  for  the  gal- 
1 leries  were  nearly  deserted : occasionally  two  or 
three  individuals  might  be  observed  to  stroll  iu, 

; buy  a catalogue,  carry  it  about  Avithout  opening 
I it,  gaze  round  in  a queer  sort  of  incoherent  manner 
I during  about  a quarter  of  an  hour,  and  walk  out 
as  if  they  had  lost  themselves,  were  bewildered, 

I or  had  made  some  grand  mistake. 

I have  sometimes  ventured,  in  a very  friendly 
[ inanuer,  to  remonstrate  with  my  young  frieuds 
about  their  fiat,  tame,  feeble,  and  almost  sbadow- 
i less  perspective  drawings,  which  have  been  pre- 
I pared  e.xprcssly  either  for  some  world-wide 
( competition,  or  else  to  he  hung  in  a public  exhibi- 
1 tion  room,  perhaps  close  to  a poAverful  and  : 
1 efiective  picture,  Avbich  by  contrast  will  make  my  ' 
: friend’s  performance  look  still  more  in  Avant  of  ' 
; strength.  The  mild  remonstrance  has  geueraUy  • 
I been  answered  by,  “ Oh,  I only  drew  the  outline. 

I got  Hr. to  tint  it.  Ai’chitects  now  hardly  : 

I .ever  shade  or  colour  their  oaati  designs.”  I hear  i 
j this  mode  of  obtaining  assistance  is  very  frequently  : 

adopted  iu  modem  times ; and  if  it  were  an  i 
I improvement  upon  the  past — if  better  drawings  ' 
' were  produced — if  the  end  Averc  more  successful — 1 
it  might  be  but  of  little  importauce  Avhat  means  t 
' were  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  a • 

■ favourable  aud  honourable  result.  Judging  from  1 


appeai-ances  and  frequent  trials,  this  modem 
practice  seems  to  be  a step  in  the  wrong  direction  j 
not  because  there  are  no  artists  fully  capable  of 
making  clever  architectural  drawings,  but  because 
highly-talented  artists,  even  if  they  arc  disposed 
to  Avork  second-hand,  require  higher  remuneration 
for  their  services  than  their  cousins  of  the  rule 
aud  compasses  can  afford  to  give : consequently 
the  latter  are  obliged  to  put  up  with  the  help  of 
an  inferior  artist ; or  if  the  clever  man  can  be 
pressed  into  tbe  service,  the  pay  is  so  trifling 
that,  in  justice  to  himself,  he  is  obliged  to  get 
through  the  work  most  expeditiously,  and  deter- 
mines not  to  touch  the  druAving  after  the  architect 
says  “ It  Avill  do.”  In  this  species  of  manufacture 
the  artist  loses  no  credit  by  the  performance, 
because  his  name  is  altogether  Avithheld  from  the 
public. 

If  these  architects  ever  were  able  to  make  their 
OAATi  drawings;  being  out  of  practice,  the  hand, 
and  the  judgment,  too,  become  as  it  Avere  para- 
lyzed, or  imskilful,  and  thereby  incapable  of  either 
making  good  di’awings,  or  knoAving  whether 
they  are  cleverly  made  for  them.  It  may  be  con- 
sidered as  an  invariable  rule,  that  if  ever  an  artist 
ceases  to  improve,  either  from  his  own  indolence 
or  other  cause,  he  camiot  put  a di’Og  to  the  Avheel, 
or  make  a dead  stand-still : if  he  do  not  go  for- 
Avard,  he  is  sure  to  go  back  at  a rapid  pace,  aud 
in  all  probability  without  having  the  most  remote 
idea  of  his  oavu  retrocession,  although  it  may  be 
evident  enough  to  bis  friends  and  admirers. 

I do  not  presume  to  interfere  iu  matters  of 
taste,  composition,  colouring,  or  any  of  those  un- 
defined qualities  in  a picture,  Avbich  admit  of  a 
Avide  diversity  of  opinions;  but  I object  to  what- 
ever is  a stretch  beyond  the  bounds  of  possibility 
in  nature ; SAich  as  light  shining,  with  equal  in- 
tensity, on  more  thau  tAvo  sides  of  a polygonal 
building,  at  the  same  time;  and  many  other  de- 
fects, not  of  a doubtful  species,  but  of  a positive 
and  definite  kind. 

I have  a horror  of  being  classed  amongst  those 
anonymous  critics  Avho,  although  unable  to  paint 
pictures,  conceive  themselves  at  full  liberty  to 
judge  them,  and  who  treat  the  artist,  Avhether 
good  or  bad,  as  an  animal  whom  everybody  is 
privileged  to  attack.  By  not  particxilarizing  in- 
dividual AA'orks,  I hope  to  avoid  giving  offence  to 
any  one : each  artist  may  therefore  enjoy  the 
peculiar  felicity  of  believing  his  OA\’n  perform- 
ances to  he  entirely  free  from  the  defects  which 
have  been  mentioned,  and  discriminate,  perhaps 
for  the  first  time,  glaring  faxilts  in  all  other 
pictures.  It  is  in  our  nature  to  consider  advice 
as  something  very  like  presumption,  bordering 
[ upon  insolence  to  our  understanding,  Avhlch  we 
are  all  tenacioAOS  of  having  doubted,  op  of  having 
our  discernment  called  in  question,  especially  after 
having  “arrived  at  years  of  discretion.”  Not- 
Avithstanding  truths  may  at  times  he  disagreeable, 
in  some  cases  they  are  indispensable ; but  should 
I have  expressed  myself  in  warm  or  harsh  terms, 
I can  conscientiously  assert  that  my  earnest  desire 
is  to  do  good;  and  that  a little  friction  is  always 
required  to  produce  the  most  beautiful  polish. 

C.  H.  Smith. 


THE  BRITISH  ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

The  concluding  meeting  of  the  present  session 
was  held  on  Wednesday  evening  last,  at  32,  Sack- 
A'ille-street,  Piccadilly;  Mr.  PettigreAv,  F.R.S.  in 
tbe  chair. 

The  formal  business  having  been  disposed  of, 
aud  several  interesting  relics  presented,  including 
the  originalletters  patent  granted  by  William  and 
Mary  for  the  manufacture  of  calico,  muslin,  and 
fine  cloth  produced  from  avooI  of  the  growth  of 
British  plantations  in  the  W'est  Indies,  equal  to 
those  brought  from  “ Calcutt  ” and  other  places 
in  the  East  Indies, 

The  Chairman  called  attention  to  a letter  which 
he  had  received  that  day  from  Mr.  Thomas 
"Wright,  giving  a description  of  the  discoveries  at 
Wroxeter,  and  inclosing  a draAvIng  of  a capital 
recently  found  amid  the  excavations  at  that  place. 
The  latter  was  a good  deal  mutilated,  but  suffi- 
ciently perfect  to  show  that  the  Roman  houses 
were  not  Avanting  in  architectural  ornament.  Mr. 
Wright  stated  that  they  were  at  present  excavat- 
ing a very  extensive  mansion,  with  a court  40  feet 
square,  paved  A^nth  small  bricks  in  heiTing-bone 
fashion,  Avith  apartments  at  the  side  10  or  12  feet 
square,  which  Avould  appeal*  to  have  been  shops  or 
Avorkshops.  The  capital,  which  was  3 feet  high, 
had  been  found  in  the  outer  court  of  this  man- 
sion. There  was  reason  to  believe  that  the  exca- 
vations w'ould  uOAv  be  conducted  with  energy,  as 
the  Duke  of  Cleveland,  to  whom  the  property 


belonged,  had  compensated  his  tenants;  so  that 
two  acres  of  ground  could  be  laid  open.  The 
Society  of  Antiquaries  had  subscribed  fifty  guineas 
towards  the  excavation  fund,  and  it  was  to  be 
hoped  that  the  public  would  furnish  Avhatever 
remaining  funds  might  be  required  to  develope 
and  bring  to  light  these  interesting  remains 
of  Roman  art.  The  chairman  next  called 
attention  to  a communication  which  had  been 
received  from  an  Associate  in  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
relative  to  the  discovery  of  a Roman  villa  nean 
Carrisbrook.  These  remains,  which  promised  to 
yield  a handsome  reAvard  for  the  zeal  of  the  anti- 
quary, were  discovered  on  the  28th  of  April  last, 
when  some  workmen  were  digging  the  foundation 
of  stables  for  tbe  vicar.  The  site  was  about  a 
quarter  of  a mile  from  that  of  the  Chatterford 
villa,  discovered  some  years  ago.  The  permission  of 
the  Rev.  Mr.  James  (the  vicar)  had  been  obtained, 
and  steps  were  about  to  be  taken  to  examine  the 
relics.  A tesselated  pavement  and  two  floors  bad 
already  been  tr.aced.  On  the  north  side  a bandsom© 
pavement  of  red,  black,  white,  and  stone  coloui? 
had  been  found  in  a room  14  or  15  feet  long.  At 
the  southern  end  there  was  a concrete  floor,  with 
a portion  of  the  Avail  still  standing.  Among  the 
debris  were  found  burnt  Avood  tiles  (with  tbe 
nails  still  iu  them),  hinges,  knives,  plaster,  bones 
of  horses  and  sheep,  a few  Roman  coins,  portions 
of  a cinerary  urn,  and  many  specimens  of  the 
external  decorations  of  a Roman  villa.  These 
remains  Avere  discovered  at  a distance  of  3 to  5 feet 
of  the  surface. 

Mr.  Cuming  (honorary  secretary)  then  read  an 
interesting  paper  on  Battersea  enaxnels,  a species 
of  mamifacture  Avhich  appears  to  have  perished 
after  a short-lived  existence  of  less  than  twenty 
years.  Jndging  from  the  devices,  the  fabrication 
commenced  about  fifteeii  years  before  the  close  of 
the  reign  of  George  II.  and  terminated  in  tbe 
third  year  of  the  reign  of  his  successor.  The 
subjects  Avere  for  the  most  part  birds,  portraits, 
Ac.,  and  in  a fcAV  instances  landscapes.  Of  the 
specimens  exhibited  to  tbe  meeting  two  contained 
portraits  of  George  II.  and  Frederick  Prince  of 
W’ales : there  were  also  portraits  supposed  to 
represent  Robert  Walpole,  Earl  of  Orford,  and 
Maria,  Duchess  of  Gloucester,  Avidow  of  the  Earl 
of  Waldegrave,  aud  niece  of  Horace  Walpole, 
Little  was  kuOAvn  about  these  fabrications  beyond 
the  circumstance  that  Horace  Walpole  mentioned 
them  incidentally  in  his  catalogue  of  tbe  Straw- 
berry Hill  Collection.  The  paste  of  Avhich  the 
enamels  Avere  formed  Avas  good,  and  the  drawingg- 
were  in  many  instances  spirited  and  well  defined. 
Tlie  artists  ( whose  names  bad  perished  Avith  their 
worlj)  portrayed  also  mythological  aud  pastoral 
subjects,  with  a dash  of  allegory  in  the  represen- 
tation. But  the  artificers  of  Battersea  sometimes- 
soared  higher,  and  produced  Avorks  entirely  of 
enamel,  such  as  snufl'-boxes,  caskets,  &c.  ( one  of 
the  former  was  produced,  representing  a gentle- 
man conducting  a lady  down  a terrace,  with  a 
little  boy  in  the  foreground;  the  composition  of 
which  is  extremely  pleasing).  The  Battersea 
enamels  Avere  principally  used  for  the  lids  of  snuff- 
boxes, bracelets,  brooches,  Avindow  pins,  and  the 
like.  The  colours  were  for  the  most  part  red* 
blue,  or  broAvnisb,  aud  although  they  could  not 
vie  with  the  gorgeous  plaques  of  Sevres,  or  other 
continental  manufactures,  they  were  still  interest- 
ing and  valuable  as  specimens  of  home  enamel, 
A fcAv  of  these  were  still  to  he  found  in  old 
country  houses,  but  their  story  remained  an  un- 
AATitten  chapter  in  the  history  of  British  art. 

Mr,  PettigrcAV  said  it  Avas  singular  that  there 
were  so  feAv  traces  of  this  art  still  left.  There  was- 
no  specimen  either  in  the  British  Museum,  the 
South  Kensington  Museum,  or  the  Germyn-streefc 
JIuseum  ; neither  was  there  one  in  the  collectioa 
of  the  late  Mr.  Bernal. 

Mr.  Solly  observed  that  he  was  old  enough  to 
remember  that  a gentleman,  a friend  of  his,  Avore 
a set  of  buttons  of  Battersea  enamel,  illustrated 
Avith  hunting  subjects.  This  gentlemau  was- 
accustomed  to  join  iu  the  hunting  parties  of 
Louis  XYI. 

A gentleman  inquired  whether  there  was  any 
mark  by  Avhich  the  Chelsea  enamels  might  be 
kuoAvn,  similar  to  that  in  the  Chelsea  or  Dresden 
ware. 

Mr.  Cuming  said  he  had  been  unable  to  de- 
tect any  trade  mark.  With  regard  to  the  scarcity 
of  the  Avare,  he  had  been  to  at  least  fifty  coUec- 
tor’s  shops,  aud  he  could  not  find  a trace  of  it ; 
iu  fact,  the  shopkeepers  maintained  that  there 
was  no  such  thing.  Mr.  Wilkinson  (of  the  firm 
of  Wilkinson  and  Sotheby,  the  weU-known  auc- 
tioneers), had  told  him  that  he  bad  never  met 
Avith  a specimen,  aud  .at  the  British  Museum  they 
Avere  equally'  in  ignorance  of  it. 
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Mr.  Gray  inquired  whether  the  copper  founda- 
tion. was  a peculiarity  of  Battersea  enamels. 

Mr.  Cuming  replied  in  the  negative ; — all 
enamels  had  a metallic  base. 

Mr.  Pettigrew  next  read  a portion  of  an  elabo- 
rate and  erudite  paper  bj'  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson, 
one  of  the  vice-presidents  of  the  society,  on  the 
rock  basins  of  Dartmoor.  It  referred  to  the  in- 
quiries of  Mr.  Ormerod,  and  to  the  conclusion 
drawn  by  that  gentleman  that  the  basins  were  of 
natural  formation,  and  were  to  be  attributed  to 
the  decomposition  of  the  granite.  The  fact  that 
the  large  basins  differed  from  the  smaller  ones, 
and  that  they  were  to  be  found  in  other  rocks 
besides  granite,  was,  in  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson’s 
opinion,  sufficient  to  show  that  their  origin  was 
to  be  traced  to  mechanical  and  not  natural 
agency.  In  support  of  this  theory,  he  referred  to 
the  fact  that  there  was  evidence  that  some  of  the 
basins  had  been  filled  with  peat  150  years  ago,  to 
prevent  sheep  falling  in,  a precaution  which  it  was 
evident  needed  not  have  been  taken  had  there 
been  a deposit  of  decomposed  granite.  Had  Mr. 
Ormerod  seen  the  basins  in  the  granite  rocks  at 
Redruth,  in  Cornwall,  be  would  have  observed 
that  they  were  not  natural,  but  were  formed  witli 
much  art  and  labour.  The  sides  were  2 feet  high, 
and  neither  the  bottom,  which  was  level,  nor 
the  sides  had  the  slightest  appearance  of  being 
decomposed.  They  had  a lip  cut  to  drain  off  the 
water,  a proof  that  they  were  made  by  human 
agency.  They  were  also  to  be  found  in  rocks, 
other  than  granite,  as  in  the  Peaks  of  Derbyshire, 
in  Staffordshire,  at  the  Devil’s  Punch  Bowl  in 
Lincolnshire,  and  also  in  Northumberland.  It 
was  also  a noteworthy  circumstance  tending 
to  show  that  their  formation  was  artificial  and 
not  natural,  that  they  were  to  be  found  in 
early  British  remains.  It  was  his  opinion  that 
they  were  connected  with  the  religious  worship  of 
the  Druids,  whose  existence  it  was  impossible  to 
deny.  Redruth  was  the  head-quarters  of  Druidism 
in  that  part  of  the  country.  The  paper  then 
referred  to  the  rude  concentric  rings  or  circles  to 
be  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  these  remains  j 
expressing  an  opinion  that  they  were  in  no  way 
connected  with  the  worship  of  the  serpent,  as 
some  persons  contended,  hut  that  they  were 
intended  as  boundary  lines  to  keep  oft’  the  pro- 
fanum  vtihjus  from  approaching  too  close  to  the 
rites  of  the  priests.  Mr.  Pettigrew  having 
eulogised  the  great  labour  and  learning  which  Sir 
Gardner  Wilkinson  had  devoted  to  the  subject, 
announced  that  the  paper,  together  with  the 
accompanying  drawings,  would  be  published  in 
exttnso  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Society. 

Mr.  Gould  said  he  did  not  agree  with  Sir 
Gardner  Wilkinson  in  attributing  the  rock  basins 
to  human  agency  •,  and  mentioned  that,  in  the 
year  1823,  he  had  visited  the  falls  at  Powers- 
court,  in  Wicklow,  and  observed  that  the  volume 
of  water  fell  into  a basin  precisely  similar  to  those 
described  in  the  paper  just  read.  Being  of 
opinion  that  the  basin  was  formed  by  the  action 
of  the  water  on  the  stone,  he  stripped,  and,  having 
searched  the  pool,  picked  up  a fragment  of  granite 
as  round  as  a cannon-ball — a clear  proof,  in  his 
mind,  of  the  manner  in  which  the  basin  had  been 
©cooped  out. 

The  thanks  of  the  meeting  were  then  awardc^d 
to  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson  for  his  communication. 

Mr.  Pettigrew  announced  that  the  next  con- 
gress w’ould  be  held  at  Newbury,  in  Berkshire, 
under  the  presidency  of  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon, 
and  would  continue  from  the  12th  to  the  17th  of 
September,  inclusive,  this  period  (somewhat  later 
than  usual)  having  been  fixed  in  the  hope  that 
Parliament  would  have  concluded  its  labours  by 
that  time. 


join  this,  or  some  similar  class  immediately,  and 
be  contented  to  fail  again  and  again,  as  the  only 
means  of  acquiring  power  to  succeed. 

Cla^s  of  Design. — On  June  3rd,  the  president 
of  the  class  (Mr.  R.  Druce)  in  the  chair,  various 
designs  for  cemetery  chapels  were  contributed  by 
Messrs.  Druce,  Lewes,  Sheldrick,  and  Ough. 
The  half-hour’s  sketch  was  a “Well-cover.” 
Some  remarks  were  made  in  the  course  of  the 
evening  with  reference  to  the  prizes  to  be  offered 
for  the  best  series  of  sketches  contributed  to  the 
class  during  the  session,  which  subject  will  be 
brought  forward  at  the  special  business  meeting 
of  the  Association  on  June  10th.  “An  Organ 
Ca.se  ” will  be  the  subject  for  the  sketches  for  the 
last  meeting  of  the  class  this  session,  June  I7tb, 
on  which  evening  the  election  of  the  officers  of 
the  class,  and  the  selection  of  the  subjects  for  tlie 
sketches  for  the  ensuing  session,  will  take  place. 


IMPROVEMENTS  IN  KENSINGTON. 

The  Government  are  busy  pulling  down  the 
cavalry  barracks,  at  Kensington,  near  the  turn- 
pike. ' Now,  it  was  a suggestion  of  the  late  Sir 
.Tames  M'Adam,  that  whenever  these  were  removed, 
it  would  afford  the  opportunity  of  continuing  the 
carriage-drive  on  the  south  side  of  Rotten-row 
into  Palace-gardens,  whereby  the  Queen  would  be 
able  to  drive  from  the  park  through  Palace- 
gardens  without,  as  at  present,  passing  through 
t!:c  High-street,  Kensington.  It  would  of  course 
take  off  a slice  at  the  bottom  of  Kensington- 
gardens ; but  as  that  part  Is  little  used,  we  do 
not  apprehend  any  objection  to  the  proposed  im- 
provement would  arise  on  that  head.  It  would  be 
an  advantage  to  others  as  well  as  to  the  Queen. 


St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  next  the  Crucifixion ; and 
the  Agony  in  the  Garden,  Christ  bearing  his  Cross, 
and  seated  figures  of  the  Evangelists,  in  the  outer 
lights.  In  the  lower  compartments  of  the  tracery 
are  angels  with  scrolls.  Above  these  are  the  em- 
blems of  the  Redemption,  and  of  the  Evangelists, 
and  other  Christiou  symbols,  the  Dove  surmount- 
ing the  whole.  The  artists  have  laboured  under 
considerable  disadvantage  in  the  piecemeal  execu* 
tion  of  this  work,  owing  to  which  they  had  not 
the  opportunity  of  viewing  the  progress  of  it  as  a 
whole,  and  it  is  not,  therefore,  so  perfectly  har- 
monious in  its  efi'ect  as  might  have  been  desired.” 

J^asf  IT'itton. — In  the  parish  church  of  East 
Witton,  which  was  built  by  the  late  Marquis 
of  Ailesbury,  there  has  just  been  erected  an 
east  window  of  stained  glass,  the  gift  of  the 
Marchioness  of  Ailesbury  to  the  church.  The 
window  is  one  of  five  lights,  representing  our 
Lord  in  Ascension  in  the  middle,  with  the  four 
Evangelists,  one  in  each  side  light.  Underneath 
the  figures  of  the  Evangelists  are  appropriate 
passages  from  each  of  their  Gospels.  The  lower 
panels  and  the  canopy  are  worked  in  colours,  and 
the  tracery  is  filled  wdth  angels  hearing  scrolls, 
and  with  coloured  foliage.  The  window  is  the 
work  of  Messrs.  Lavers  and  Barraud,  of  London. 


STAINED  GLASS. 

Westminster. — On  the  death  of  Mr.  Germain 
Lavie,  auditor  of  Christ  Church,  0.xford,  a com- 
mittee was  formed,  consisting  of  Vice-Chancellor 
Sir  \V.  Page  Wood  and  others,  to  collect  subscrip- 
tions (limited  to  two  guineas)  for  the  purpose  of 
erecting  a memorial  window  in  Christ  Church, 
Westminster,  of  which  Mr.  Lavie  was  a church- 
warden at  the  time  of  his  death.  The  work  has 
been  executed  by  Mr.  O’Connor,  under  the  direc- 
tions of  Mr.  Butterfield.  It  is  in  the  south  aisle. 


IRELAND. 

The  requisite  works  for  the  lighting  of  the 
town  of  Mullingar  with  gas  progress  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  P.  Dooner.  Mr.  R.  L. 
Johnson,  patentee  for  the  manufacture  of  peat 
gas,  is  contractor  for  the  iron-work. 

We  are  told  that  considerable  improvements 
are  about  to  be  made  by  the  Midland  Great 
Western  Railway  Company  in  the  approaches  to 
their  station  at  Mullingar. 

With  respect  to  barracks,  we  receive  complaints 
of  the  indifference  with  which  the  published 
opinions  of  scientific  men  regarding  sanitary 
improvements  are  treated,  particularly  as  to  ven- 
tilation, heating,  and  lighting.  There  are  many 
barracks  in  Ireland  to  which  no  attention  what- 
ever has  been  paid  in  this  respect. 


SCHOOL-BUILDING  NEWS. 

nuns  ui  .lui.  ii.  .3  The  foundation-stone  of  the  boys’,  girls’,  and 

and  consists  of  two  lancet  lights,  with  a trefoil  as  ■ infarits’  schools,  at  V inchmore-hdl, 
tracery  above  them.  In  the  two  lancet  lights  are  1 was  laid  on  the  27th  nit.  by  Mr.  C.  T.  Bus 
represented  two  enthroned  figures  of  David  and  ^ assisted  by  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle  and  Mr.  li. 
Solomon,  with  three  panels  beneath  each,  giving  Hanhury,  jun.  M.P.  The  brnldinp  comprise  an 
three  principal  events  (on  a smaller  scale  than  the  , infants’  school,  -41  feet  by  18  feet ; girls  school, 
enthroned  figures)  from  tbellves  of  each  of  them,  i 33  feet  by  18  feet;  anda  hoys  school,  40  feet  by 
The  three  rmder  the  figures  of  David  are— 1.  ' 18  feet,  with  entrance  porches, forming  areceptacle 
David  in  the  character  of  shepherd  rescuing  the  ' for  hats,  coats,  «S;c.  prior  to  entering  the  school; 
lamb  from  the  lion.  2.  His  being  anointed  by  to  which  is  also  added  a sink,  with  a constant 
Samuel.  3.  Ilis  encounter  with  Goliah.  The  I supply  of  water.  A class-room  is  provided  to  each 
three  subiects  under  the  figure  of  Solomon  arc — j school,  in  accordance  with  the  instructions  ot  the 
. 1.1,°  -.1  _/•  /-1..1  i wild  hnv’r>  nrumised  a 


1 The  Vision,  in  which  he  requested  of  God  an  i Council  on  Education,  who  have  promised  a 
understanding  heart.  2.  The  building  of  the  ; liberal  grant.  , There  is  also  a house  for  the 
3 The  meeting  with  the  Queen  of  master,  with  bell-turret.  The  style  of  the  hole 
is  Gothic.  The  buildings  are  now  progressing 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

At  a meeting  held  in  the  rooms  at  Conduit- 
street,  on  Friday  the  27th  ult.  Mr.  T.  M.  Rick- 
man in  the  chair,  Mr.  Randall  Bruce  read  a 
paper  on — “ The  Necessity  of  a greater  Power  of 
Artistic  Drawing  among  the  Architects  of  the 
present  Day,  and  the  important  Means  to  that 
V.1,,1  tin,  ‘ Pliissi  nf  Desio-n  ’ outrht  to  and 


End  that  the  ‘ Class  of  Design  ’ ought  to  and 
might  become.” 

The  writer  urged  that  the  designs  produced 
depend  much  more  upon  the  power  of  artistic 
drawing  possessed  by  the  architect  than  some 
were  willing  to  admit,  and  maintained  that 
originality  and  variety  come  more  naturally  when 
the  hand  is  capable  of  portraying  whatever  the 
eye  sees,  or  the  imagination  prompts : he  after- 
wards dwelt  forcibly  on  the  advantages  the  Class  of 
Design  oilers.  We  would  add  to  his,  our  own 
most  earnest  recommendation  of  this  means  of 


improvement.  Every  student-architect  should 


Temple. 

Sheba. 

Stourbridge. — A stained-glass  window  is  now 
being  placed  in  St.  Thomas’s  church,  Stourbridge. 
The  subject  is  the  Unbelief  of  St.  Thomas,  in 
which  the  apostle  satisfies  himself  of  our  Saviour’s 
resurrection.  The  other  apostles  are  grouped 
round  the  unbeliever.  At  the  top  and  bottom 
there  is  a trefoil  intersected  with  vine-leaves. 
The  window  has  a thirteenth-century  border,  in 
which  vine-leaves  are  also  introduced.  Its  height 
is  18  feet,  and  breadth  8 feet,  a size  which  has 
rendered  its  execution  rather  diflicult : indeed,  it 
is  said  to  be  the  largest  piece  of  stained-glass 
work  in  any  churcVi  in  the  midland  counties.  The 
manufacturers  are  Messrs.  Chance,  and  the  designer 
Jlr.  S.  Evans. 

Jiuri/  St.  Edmund's.— The  work  of  filling  the 
west  window  of  St.  Mary’s,  Bury,  with  stained 
glass,  has  now  been  completed  by  Messrs.  Heaton 
and  Butler,  of  London.  The  window  was  com- 
menced as  a tluuik-ofl'ering  for  the  abundant  har- 
vest of  lS5i,  and  sonic  of  the  lights  were  filled 
soon  after.  By  the  liberality  of  individuals,  pro- 
vision has  been  made  for  the  chief  part  of  the  re- 
mainder, but  there  still  remains  a deficiency  in  the 
funds  to  defray  the  whole  expense.  The  subjects 
of  the  west  window,  which  contains  two  tiers  of 
five  lights  each,  and  a heading  of  perpendicular 
tracerv,  arc  described  in  the  Burg  Post : — “ In 
the  upper  centre  light  Christ  and  his  disciples  in 
the  corn-fields  under  a canopy  of  vine  foliage 
with  inscription.  In  the  lower  centre  light  the 
Cmcifixion.  In  the  upper  side-lights  are  eight 
panels  on  grisaille  ground,  with  fiower-werk,  con- 
taining the  Six  Acts  of  Mercy,  and  our  Saviour 
restoring  the  blind  to  sight,  and  feeding  the  mul- 


undcr  the  superintendence  of  tho  architect,  Mr. 
Charles  H.  Edwards.  The  contractors  are  Messrs. 
Pickard  and  Co.  of  Calcdonian-road. 

School  buildings  have  been  erected  in  the 
new  village  or  town  of  Staiitonbury,  between 
Wolverton  and  Newport  Pagnel.  The  style  is 
Early  English.  A church  is  also  in  course  of 
erection.  The  architect  of  both  is  Mr.  Street. 


titude.  In  the  lower  side-lights  are  the  figures  of 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Little  Caivthorpe  (Lincolnshire).  — The  first 
stone  of  the  neiv  church  was  laid  by  the  Incumbent, 
on  Monday  last.  The  building  is  to  be  wholly  of 
brick  inside  and  out,  without  plaster,  and  will 
consist  of  a nave,  chancel,  vestry,  and  porch,  with 
tall  spirelet.  The  site  is  on  a hill  opposite  the 
Vicarage.  The  architect  is  Mr.  Withers,  of  Lon- 
don, and  the  builder,  Mr.  Clark,  of  Louth. 

Wantage. — East  Challow  Church,  which  bad 
become  very  dilapidated,  has  within  the  last  twelve 
months  been  all  but  rebuilt,  except  the  chancel, 
which  was  restored  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Gillmore,  the 
owner  of  the  great  tithes.  The  interior  is  now 
supplied  with  moveable  benches,  increasing  the 
accommodation  by  ninety-six  sittings.  The  aisles 
and  tho  fioor  of  the  chancel  have  been  laid  with 
tiles.  The  design  was  by  Mr.  G.  A.  Bevin,  of 
London,  architect;  and  the  works  were  executed 
bv  j\Ir.  Hunt,  of  Wantage,  builder.  To  complete 
the  building  a tower  is  still  reiiuired.  About  350^. 
or  400/.  are  still  wanted  for  this  purpose.  _ ^ 

^Sev'hunj. — The  work  of  building  a new  distnet 
church  has  been  commenced,  on  a site  at  the 
•'pper  end  of  the  town,  near  that  part  called  the 
City,”  aud  adjoining  the  road  leading  towards 
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Greenham,  The  church  will  afford  sittings  for 
500  persons.  Mr.  Myers,  of  London,  is  the  con- 
tractor. 

Llanllawen  {PemhroJceshire). — The  worhs  at 
the  new  church  are  progressing,  and  will  be  roofed 
in  during  the  summer.  The  design  comprises  nave 
and  chancel  under  one  roof,  with  spirelet  at  the 
intersection  south  porch  and  vestry  on  north  side 
of  chancel.  The  material  used  is  local  stone,  with 
Bath  stone  dressings.  All  the  seats  will  bo  open, 
and  uniform  throughout.  The  builder  is  Mr. 
James,  of  Llanychaer  j and  the  arcliitect,  Mr. 
Withers,  of  London. 

Derby. — St.  Peter’s  Church,  Derby,  has  been 
reopened.  The  three  huge  lofts  or  galleries  have 
been  removed.  The  western  arch  has  been  thrown 
open,  and  the  organ  removed  from  the  chancel 
and  placed  within  it.  The  flat  ceiling  has  been 
taken  down,  and  the  timbers  of  the  roof  have 
been  varnished  and  renewed  where  necessary.  The 
columns  supporting  the  clerestory  on  the  north 
side  being  very  Insecure  have  been  entirely  re- 
built, and  those  on  the  south  side  restored.  The 
church  is  paved  with  tiles,  laid  upon  a bed  of 
concrete,  and  seated  w'ith  benches.  The  plaster 
and  whitewash  which  encrusted  every  part  of  the 
walls  has  been  removed,  and  the  stonework  re- 
paired and  pointed.  The  glass  in  all  the  windows 
has  been  coloured  amber.  The  church  is  liglited 
by  gas  standards  supplied  by  Messrs.  Skidmore,  of 
Coventry.  The  restoration  has  been  carried  out 
from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Street,  of  London,  by 
Mr.  Wood  of  Derby. 


JEWS’  HOSPITAL'COMPETITION. 

Tue  referees,  Messrs.  Dighy  Wyatt  and  Mocatta, 
have  completed  their  award,  which  is  now  under 
seal  in  the  hands  of  the  secretary,  as  is  also 
the  key  of  the  room  iu  which  the  designs  are. 
No  one  but  themselves  has  been  allow’ed  to  see 
them,  we  believe ; not  even  a single  member  of 
the  committee.  There  are  thirty-three  designs, 
and  many  of  them  are  very  good,  the  majority 
thoroughly  well  studied  on  plan,  but  not  many 
well  proportioned  arcbitecturally. 


ELECTRO-TELEGRAPHIC  PROGRESS. 

Gover>'Ment  are  ready  to  guarantee  the 
Atlantic  Telegraph  Company  a dividend  of  8 per 
cent,  per  annum  for  twenty-five  years,  provided 
the  cable  is  in  successful  operation  and  capable  of 
conveying  100  words  an  hour ; they  will  also 
pay  20,000^.  per  annum  for  messages.  The  com- 
pany are,  however,  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the 
original  arrangement  for  a payment  of  li.OOOL 
per  annum  from  the  United  States  Government. 
They  intend  to  guard  by  a policy  of  insurance 
against  accidents  or  loss  from  the  process  of  sub- 
merging the  cable,  and  also  that  the  contract  for 
the  manufacture  shall  be  accompanied  by  provisions 
for  its  efficient  electrical  working  for  a consider- 
able period.  The  new’  capital  is  to  consist  of 

600,000/.  in  5/.  preference  shares. Another 

Atlantic  Telegraph  company,  it  is  reported,  is 
being  formed  for  the  purpose  of  laying  a cable 
from  Cornwall  to  Canada.  The  proposed  capital 
is  500,000/. ; and  it  is  anticipated  that  the  shares 
will  be  readily  taken  \ip,  as  the  company  will  be 
tmeucumbered  with  debt.  It  is  proposed  to  lay 
down  two  cables  of  peculiar  construction,  on  the 
principle  of  secondary  insulation,  and  with  im- 
provements suggested  by  the  failure  of  past  expe- 
riments. The  cable  consists  of  the  usual  coil  of 
copper  wires  insulated  with  Manilla  hemp  and 
India  rubber  or  gutta  pcrcba,and  exteriorly  covered 
with  hempen  rope  alone  instead  of  metal,  not 
twisted  spirally,  but  close  w’oven  on  the  sash-line 
principle.  The  new  company,  it  is  asserted,  do 

not  intend  to  go  for  a guarantee. Mr,  J.  B. 

Lindsay  says,— “Yesterday  (May  17)  I telegraphed 
Successfully  [without  any  crossing  line  or  tele- 
graph wire]  across  the  Tay  opposite  to  Glencarse, 
where  it  is  about  half  a mile  broad.  The  action 
on  the  needle  was  strong,  and  the  same  battery 
power  would  cross,  I think,  at  Broughton  Ferry.’' 

The  Red  Sea  cable,  it  is  believed,  is,  probably, 

by  this  time,  safely  laid  down  from  Suez  to  Perim, 
when  only  100  miles  will  remaiix  for  its  completion 
to  Aden.  The  second  section  wdll  he  from  Aden 
to  Kurrachee,  where  we  shall  at  once  he  in  com- 
munication with  every  part  of  India.  The  cable 
for  this  purpose  is  in  course  of  construction. 


Taste  in  Dress.— M'e  hear  that  in  Munich 
feclhig  has  been  roused  to  the  institution  of  a 
icoramittee  for  the  reform  of  attire,  and  the  head 
teau  of  the  movement  is  Kaulhach,  the  artist. 


DUBLIN  WATER!; 

Sir, — By  your  last  publication  we  learn  that 
“ Belfast  has  assumed  the  initiative  in  the  drinking- 
fountain  movement,”  and,  in  justice  to  the  stirring 
tow’nspeople  there,  I must  suggest  by  way  of 
supplement — in  many  other  things  likewise.  The 
water  we  drink  here — when  we  can  get  it — is  none 
of  the  purest  or  wholesomest,  although  both  its 
quality  and  mode  of  supply  have  been  a qiicestio 
vexafa  for  some  years  past,  and  our  corporation 
orators  have  made  long  speeches  on  the  subject. 
Reports,  numerous  and  voluminous ; plans,  various 
and  well  digested  (no  doubt),  have  come  uuder 
public  notice,  and  yet  matters  remain  pretty 
much  in  stalu  quo.  It  seems  we  require  a daily 
supply  of  12,000,000  gallons  for  our  “city,”  and 
yet,  surrounded  as  it  is  by  canals  and  perpetual 
luouutain  streams  of  clear  crystal  aqua,  there 
appears  to  he  an  actual  difficvrlty  in  giving  us  the 
wlierewith  to  drink.  The  committee,  No.  2,  of  the 
Municipal  Council  have  called  in  the  aid  of  Mr. 
Ilawksley,  an  eminent  engineer  (as  you  are  aware), 
and  upon  liis  report  have  come  to  the  following 
resolution  : — “ That  this  committee  are  of  opinion 
that  it  is  necessary  and  expedient  the  corpo- 
ration should  take  measures  to  procure  for  the 
citizens  of  Dublin  an  ample  supply  of  water  of  a 
better  quality  and  description  than  at  present 
supplied  to  them ; and  that  it  should  be  delivered 
at  'high  pressure,’  and  on  constant  service,  in  the 
manner  now  being  universally  adopted  in  the 
cities  and  large  towns  in  England  and  Scotland.” 
To  effect  this,  it  is  proposed  to  borrow  from 
Government  150,000/.  at  4 per  cent.  Would 
that  the  high-pressure  system  in  this  instance 
were  directed  in  the  proper  quarter.  For  though 
the  corporation  have  been  “ taking  measures”  for 
years  past,  we  as  yet  see  no  practical  results  j and 
as  for  the  enormous  outlay  proposed,  and  the  con- 
sequent taxation,  they  are  both  unnecessary,  and 
must  prove  detrimental  to  an  ah'cady  over-taxed 
city.  First  improve  the  system  of  filtration  in  the 
reservoirs — which  is  palpably  defective— say  I : — 
this  can  he  effected  at  a comparatively  small  cost; 
—and  then  regulate  the  required  supply  by  pro- 
portionate pressure  from  the  present  sources, 
which  are  the  most  convenient,  natural,  aud 
economical. 

As  to  public  drinking-fountains  we  have  none, 
nor  does  there  appear  to  be  a desire  that  we 
should  have  any : a few  pumps — that  run  dry 
occasionally — are  distributed  here  and  there,  but 
their  construction  precludes  the  possibility  of  a 
thirsty  soul  getting  a refreshing  draught  there- 
from, unless  he  brings  a vessel  with  him;  and 
there  is  no  trough  for  animals.  Pray,  urge  our 
sluggish  corporation — now  that  the  warm  >vea- 
ther  is  coming — to  give  these  matters  their 
earnest  and  immediate  attention,  and  devote 
themselves  in  preference  to  iieeessity  rather  than 
enihellishmont.  A Correspondent. 

Dublin. 


HOW  THE  HULL  CEMETERY  COMPANY 
GOT  A DESIGN. 

Sir,  — Much  has  already  appeared  in  your 
valuable  journal  iu  exposure  of  the  mal-practices 
of  the  cemetery  and  other  boards  in  obtaining  and 
adjudging  designs,  but  though  a constant  reader 
I do  not  remember  observing  any  case  of  the 
nature  of  that  to  which  I now  beg  to  draw  your 
attention.  The  facts  are  briefly  as  follow : — The 
Hull  General  Cemetery  Company  having  resolved 
to  erect  an  additional  chapel  on  their  grounds  at 
Spring  Bank,  Hull,  advertised  for  tenders  for  the 
same ; — particulars  of  the  works  to  be  obtained  of 
Mr.  Shields,  at  the  cemetery.  The  builders,  on 
making  application  to  inspect  the  plans  and  speci- 
fication, are  coolly  informed  that  they  must  visit  a 
small  Gothic  chapel  recently  erected  from  the 
designs  of  a Hull  architect,  at  the  village  of  New- 
laud,  a mile  distant,  and  take  their  quantities 
from  that  building,  as  the  required  chapel  is  to 
he  “exactly  the  same  size  and  pattern”  in  every 
respect;  except  that  what  is  an  attached  Sunday 
school  in  the  case  of  Newhind  is  to  have  a division 
wall  iu  the  cemetery  chapel,  and  be  appropriated 
to  the  purposes  of  a robing-room  and  dead-house. 
Thus,  sir,  these  worthy  and  wise  directors  of  the 
Hull  Gener.al  Cemetery  Company  may  claim  the 
credit  of  inaugurating  a new  system  of  obtaining 
designs,  without  even  offering  a 5/.  premium!  or 
exposing  themselves  to  the  well-merited  odium 
generally  consequent  thereon.  They  can  also 
further  lay  claim  to  the  virtue  of  economy,  by 
saving  (query)  the  amount  of  an  architect’s  com- 
mission ; although  they  do  cause  a poor  builder 
the  annoyance  and  ve.xation  of  being  denied,  at  the 
office  of  the  architect  whose  design  they  appro- 
priate, the  loan  of  his  drawings  aud  his  specifica- 


tion to  estimate  from,  and  although  they  do  incur 
the  risk  of  being  considered  by  the  profession 
scarcely  up  to  the  mark  as  exemplars  of  true 
rectitude,  high  principle,  and  honour.  Beta. 


VENTILATION  OF  SCHOOLS. 

THE  COMillTTEE  OF  COUNCIL. 

Sir,— Having  liail  a paper  forwarded  to  me  from  the 
Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  being  instructions  to 
promoters  and  architects  of  school  buildings  for  their  ven- 
tilation, I am  of  opinion  that  its  principle  is  wrong, both  in 
theory  and  practice.  The  paper  referred  to  is  to  be  found 
“ appended  to  General  Report,  by  Rev.  H.  Mosley,  her 
Majesty’s  Inspector  of  Schools,  in  minutes  of  Committee 
of  Council  on  Education,  of  1818-49-50,  vol.  ii.  p.  38.”  In 
speaking  of  this  ventilating  apparatus  as  used  at  the 
National  School  of  Hyde,  near  Winchester,  the  paper 
states  that  “Each  school-room  has  been  constructed 
with  an  ordinarj- fireplace,  measuring  about3feet6  inches 
wide.  The  hearth,  paved  with  tiles,  is  raised  about 
2 inches  above  the  fioor  level,  and  extends  into  the  room 
about  1:1  inches.  In  the  middle  of  the  hearth  an  ash-pit 
has  been  dug  about  15  inches  in  depth,  about  the  same  in 
length,  and  about  9 inches  in  width.  The  ash-pit  is 
covered  with  a moveable  grating,  on  which  the  fire  is 
made.  The  draught  of  the  fire  is  supplied  by  a cold-air 
drain,  which  enters  the  ash-pit  from  under  the  floor,  and 
into  which  there  are  two  openings,  in  opposite  parts  of 
the  room,  so  that  the  air  consumed  in  the  fire  is  supplied 
from  the  room  itself.” 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  rooms  are  to  be  ventilated  by 
air  drains  which  draw  the  air  downwards : this  is  only 
the  lowest  stratum,  and  this  is  the  part  of  the  system  that 
I consider  wrong.  It  is  a well-known  fact  that  all  vitiated 
air,  being  lighter  than  pure  air,  immediately  ascends, 
and  if  not  allowed  immediate  escape,  it  cools  and  mixes 
with  the  other  air,  and  in  that  state  I have  no  doubt  some 
little  will  find  its  way  to  the  air  drains ; so  that,  instead  of 
true  ventilation,  it  has  quite  the  contrary  effect,  and  stops 
any  natural  ventilation  that  might  exist. 

Also  the  fresh  air  supplied  to  the  rooms  will  come  in 
through  or  very  little  above  the  floor.  It  being  a moving 
current,  the  greater  part  will  flow  at  once  to  these  out- 
lets intended  for  the  foul  air,  and  thus  leave  the  foul  air 
in  a stratum  about  the  right  height  for  breathing,  owing 
to  the  two  attractions— that  is,  the  vitiated  air  wants  to 
ascend,  and  does,  but  cannot  escape ; the  air  drains  draw 
it  down,  the  fresh  air  rushes  in  between,  and  keeps  it 
stationary. 

I think  the  apparatus  and  system  would  be  perfect  if 
the  air  for  feeding  the  fire  were  conveyed  by  pipes  having 
their  openings  close  to  the  ceilings,  instead  of  in  the 
fioor. 

I have  been  induced  to  make  the  above  observations 
from  the  fact  that  the  system  1 condemn  is  getting  into 
practice.  E.  Beattie,  Juu. 


THE  NINE-HOURS  MOVEMENT. 

Sir, — The  address  from  George  Potter,  the 
secretary  of  the  amalgamated  trades,  in  Saturday’s 
Builder,  .Tune  4,  will  fill  many  a mechanics’  heart, 
as  it  does  mine,  with  fear  and  sorrow : since  I 
have  read  it,  I have  hardly  had  a wink  of  com- 
fortable rest,  for  tve  and  our  wives  must  look  for- 
ward to  the  great  evilj  and  the  Lord  then  have 
mercy  upon  ourselves  and  little  ones,  for  a strike 
of  one  or  two  or  more  months  will  heap  misery 
upon  US,  disarrange  all  our  present  comforts,  and 
involve  us  in  debts  that  it  will  require  many  a 
year  to  set  to  rights.  If  Mr.  Potter  and  other 
delegates  had  not  interfered,  and  sought  to  make 
the  men  discontented  with  their  present  easy 
condition,  there  would  not  be  distrust  between 
master  and  man.  This  is  what  destroys  the 
mutual  good  feeling  that  one  ought  to  have  for  the 
other.  I,  for  one,  deny  that  the  mechanic,  in  his 
“physical  comfort  and  social  independence,  in 
regard  to  the  masters,”  is  retrograding.  The 
address  alludes,  in  the  first  instance,  to  machinery 
as  a main  cause.  This  is  an  old  cry.  But  I 
thought  it  was  well  known  that  machinery  does 
not  lessen  the  demand  for  labour : on  the  contrary, 
by  increasing  supply  at  a cheap  rate,  it  creates  a 
market  for  production,  and,  in  consequence, 
demand  for  labour.  Now  it  is  well  known,  tliat 
machinery  in  our  trades  relieves  the  mechanic 
from  the  very  lowest  class  of  work,  and  is  applied 
mostly  to  the  sawing.  Tliat  occupation  of  saw — 
saw — saw,  all  the  day  long,  isabove  all  apt  to  dull 
any  man’s  capacities,  for  nothing  could  be  more 
wearisome.  As  for  miserable  dependance  and 
social  slavery,  no  mechanic  was  certainly  ever  so 
low  as  at  present  j hut  in  a different  sense  from 
what  the  address  means.  We  are  in  subjection, 
truly,  for  a man  dare  not  take  a job;  he  dares  not 
settle  for  wages ; he  dares  not  work  over-time, 
and  many  other  like  things  which  would  find  him 
more  money,  unless  he  does  them  under  the 
control  and  at  the  bidding  of  the  union,  aud  this 
not  only  in  regard  to  himself,  but  to  his  own  fel- 
low-workmen. Is  this  freedom  ? Do  not  the 
mechanics  exercise  the  most  cruel  tyranny  over 
each  other  ? Have  I not  known  the  man  refuse 
to  work  with  his  o^vn  master  on  the  same  scaffold, 
because  he  was  not  of  the  union ; and  did  not  they 
threaten  to  strike  if  he  went  on  ? Is  this  free  trade  ? 
Why  may  I not  work  over-time  to  help  finish  a 
job  out  of  hand  in  which  time  presses,  and  where 
no  relay  of  other  hands  could  take  up  our  work 
and  carry  it  on  ? and  why  may  I not  earn  a few 
extra  shillings  to  buy  boots  for  my  wife,  a frock 
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for  my  girl,  or  a new  cap  for  my  boy?  Is  this 
fteedom  ? Why  am  I obliged  to  pay  my  three- 
pence and  more  a week  to  the  union,  which  never 
did  me  any  good,  and  which  goes  only  to  maintain 
others  in  idleness,  and  keep  up  agitation  ? Is  this 
freedom  ? When  I attend  the  amalgamated 
meetings,  as  I am  forced  to  do,  or  I shall  be  a 
marked  man,  I see  Mr.  Potter  and  other  members 
of  the  committee.  They  are  not  in  r.ags,  they  are 
dressed  as  well  as  any  gentlemen.  There  is  no 
pinching  want  in  their  cheeks ; and  when  I look 
around  and  see  my  fellow-workmen  about  me, 
they  are  generally  strong,  hale,  and  hearty,  never 
better  able  to  do  a full  day’s  work, — none  of  your 
wizeny  chaps  like  the  clerks  in  offices.  Ten  hours 
a day  too  much  for  a man  to  work  at  such  health- 
ful labour ! Are  there  not  twenty-four  hours  in 
the  day  ? I give  ten  hours  to  work,  two  hours  to 
meals,  say  eight  hours  to  sleep.  ,iVre  not  the  re- 
maining four  hours  enough  for  self-improvement 
and  to  pass  with  my  family,  and  see  how  Jack  can 
write,  and  Molly  read?  "MTiat  class  in  working 
society  has  more  to  spend  with  their  families  ? I 
understand  that  lH^\'J’c^s  and  doctors,  and  a pack 
of  such  folks,  would  be  glad  of  four  spare  hours 
to  rest  their  minds  in.  Am  I not  sure  of  my  wages  1 
every  Friday  night,  or  Saturday  afternoon  ? ^ 
Wliat’s  the  case  with  my  master  ? Has  not  he  i 
been  running  about  all  the  week  to  get  the  money  j 
to  pay  me  ? As  soon  as  he  has  cleared  the 
wages,  often  have  I heard  master  say,  “ I know 
not  how  I shall  meet  the  next  week  to  pay  my 
men.”  And  then  comes  some  turn,  they  say,  in 
the  money  market,  and  the  papers  tell  us  of  higher 
interest.  Still  we  receive  our  wages  all  the  same. 
We  do  not  lose,  though  master  does ; and  when 
we  are  out  at  a distant  job,  he  often  sends  us  in  a 
cart,  and  brings  us  home  in  like  manner,  and  our 
other  like  comforts  for  meals  are  attended  to. 
And  yet  we  are  told  to  look  on  our  masters  as 
task -masters.  AVhcreas,  if  we  do  not  do  as  the 
union  likes,  if  we  wish  to  act  independent,  we  are 
hooted  and  hunted  out  of  our  work. 

But  as  regards  ten  hours’  work  being  too  much 
for  an  able-bodied  man,  wbat  other  class  of  work- 
men have  ever  set  up  such  a foolish  pretence  ? I 
recollect  my  father,  who  was  a farm-labourer, 
getting  up  through  the  summer  at  four  o’clock 
every  blessed  morning,  and  remaining  away  at 
work  ploughing,  reaping,  and  mowing,  all  day : 
my  little  sister  or  I often  took  him  something 
warm  for  his  dinner  from  my  mother,  but  generally 
cold  bacon  and  bread  was  his  fare  ; and  he  used  to 
return  at  seven  or  eight  o’clock  at  night.  Yet  he 
did  not  complain,  if  he  could  make  the  two  ends 
meet.  We  can  have  wholesome  food,  and  enough 
of  it,  if  we  are  frugal  with  our  present  wages ; and 
what  with  the  public  schools  and  dispensaries,  and 
our  club,  and  conveniences  of  the  baths  and  wash- 
houses for  our  wives  to  work  in  and  soon  get  up 
our  washing  for  the  family,  we  can  meet  all  our 
wants,  enjoy  our  comforts,  bring  up  our  children, 
and  might  be  contented  and  happy  if  Mr.  Potter 
and  his  delegates  would  let  us  alone.  This  move- 
ment will  be  our  ruin,  and  bring  misery  to  our 
domestic  hearths.  God  help  us  in  His  mercy,  and 
make  our  real  task-masters  Christian  men. 

A WoRKiXG  Man. 


THE  LATE  FATAL  ACCIDENT  AT  THE 
WESTi^riNSTEFw  PALACE  HOTEL. 

Thb  adjourned  inquest  was  resumed  yesterday  before 
Mr.  Bedford  and  a jury  of  fourteen  gentlemen. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Ballantine  appeared  for  Messrs.  Myers  and 
Son,  the  contractors  of  the  building;  Mr.  Sturgeon, 
barrister,  and  Mr.  Moseley  (a  solicitor),  for  the  represen- 
tatives of  some  of  the  deceased  persons. 

Mr.  Ashpitel  acted  as  foreman  of  the  jury. 

William  Richardson,  civil  engineer  (examined  at  the 
last  inquiry)  was  the  first  witness  called.  He  said  I 
attended  by  request  of  the  solicitor  for  the  family  of  one 
of  the  deceased  persons  at  Mr.  Myers’s  yard,  to  witness 
experiments  made  by  hydraulic  pressure  on  a piece  of 
timber  which  was  described  as  one  of  the  unbroken  tran- 
soms. I found  it  to  be  21  feet  6 inches  long  by  inches 
deep,  and  Si  thick.  I saw  the  hydraulic  press  applied  to 
it,  and  ifthe  apjjaratus  be  correct,  the  pressure  was  equal 
to  three  tons.  A inece  of  wood  3 feet  long  by  2 or  2J 
inches  thick,  and  about  1 0 inches  deep,  was  placed  in  the 
centre  of  the  scantling,  and  the  pressure  was  applied  as 
near  as  possible  in  the  centre  of  that  piece.  This  caused 
the  wood  to  deflect  something  like  four  inches.  I 
should  state,  the  timber  was  perfectly  souuil,  and  that  os 
far  as  I could  see,  none  of  the  fibre.s  had  given  way. 

To  the  Coroner.— Then  what  is  gained  by  the  experi- 
ment? 

Witness. — Tliat  the  timber  would  carry  three  tous. 

The  Coroner.— Any  more  ? 

Witness. — Yes.  1 think  the  transom  would  have  borne 
a steady  weight  of  four  tons.  I can  give  no  opinion  as  to 
whether  the  engine  or  the  weights  were  correct,  but  I 
have  no  doubt  they  were. 

To  a Juror.— I was  told  by  Mr.  l^Iyers  that  the  piece 
experimented  upon  was  taken  indifferently  from  the  next 
ac^olding.  It  was  a better  piece  of  timber,  and  less 
knotty,  than  one  which  broke.  The  transom  that 
broke  was  an  inch  less  in  thickness  than  the  one  I saw 
tested. 

To  Mr.  Sturgeon.— The  transoms  that  broke  were, 


I think,  9 inches  hy  4i,  and  9 by  43.  I should  not  con- 
sider a piece  of  timber  with  4 inches  deflection  would  be 
dangerous  to  use,  provided  there  were  no  vibratiou  or 
oscillation. 

To  the  Foreman.— If  the  weight  had  been  distributed 
equally  all  over  the  transom,  it  would,  I should  think, 
have  borne  four  times  the  pressure  ? 

The  Coroner.— W'as  there  any  external  appearance  of 
knots  on  the  transoms  that  were  broken  ? 

Witness.— There  was  : but  they  were  not  bad  timbers. 
Tlie  timber  experimented  upon  was  manifestly  better 
than  the  broken  transom;  but  Mr.  Myers  said  it  was 
selected  as  that  which  was  next  to  the  one  which  broke, 
and  therefore  I consented  to  its  being  tried. 

To  a Juror.— 1 have  no  re.ison  whatever  to  doubt  the 
fairness  of  the  experiment,  nor  do  I believe  Mr.  Myers 
would  tell  a lie  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  William  Coleman,  14,  Cowley-strcet,  Westminster, 
and  the  general  foreman  of  the  works,  deposed  as  follows : 

— I have  been  several  years  employed  as  a general  fore- 
man, and  have  seen  a good  many  scaffolds  erected.  The 
scaffold  in  question  was  erected  partially  under  my  su- 
perintendence. The  foreman  of  Scaffolders  (Patrick 
0‘NeiL  acted  under  me.  The  appointment  of  foreman  of 
scaffolders  depended  upon  the  magnitude  of  the  job.  I 
told  O’Neil  that  Iwishedhim  to  take  the  lead  of  so  much 
scaffolding.  This  was  about  three  or  four  months  before 
the  accident  happened,  and  I referred  to  the  western 
portion.  He  had  a gang  of  scaffolding  men  under  him, 
numbering  from  ten  to  twenty.  The  foreman  of  scaf- 
folders is  chosen  in  consequence  of  his  experience.  He 
would  know  a sound  from  a rotten  piece  of  timber.  I 
sent  for  the  timbers  which  formed  the  stage  in  question. 

I sent  for  five  transoms.  O’Neil  did  not  ask  me  for  six 
either  before  or  after  the}'  came.  Five  was  the  num- 
ber we  both  agreed  upon,  and  subsequently  O’Neil 
told  me  that  he  had  made  six  transoms  by  splicing  two 
pieces  of  timber  together.  I said,  “ So  much  the  better.’’ 

It  occurred  to  me  that  the  span  of  2b  feet  between  the 
transoms  was  a long  span  ; but  I thought  it  perfectly 
safe.  It  would  probably  have  been  better  to  have  put  a 
strut  at  each  end.  The  planks  used  were  inch-and-a-half 
thick  and  12  feet  long.  I think  the  centre  plauks  lapped 
upon  the  ends.  I do  not  recollect  any  one  ever  remark- 
ing to  me  that  there  was  a spring  or  a crack  in  one  of  the 
transoms.  No  one  ever  said  to  me  that  if  the  stage  was 
loaded  any  more  it  would  fall.  I often  told  the  men  to  go 
down  the  ladders,  and  not  jump  on  the  stage.  I see  the 
men  daily  jumping  on  the  stages,  perhaps  twenty  or  more 
at  a time.  There  is  never  any  jumping  on  the  stage  when 
the  men  are  returning  from  dinner.  I have  no  doubt  but 
that  the  jumping  on  the  stage  tended  to  weaken  it._  I 
was  not  spoken  to  about  the  stage  that  fell  on  the  evening 
before  the  accident;  but  Mr.  Myers,  jun.  spoke  to  me 
about  putting  another  stage  up  higher.  I objected  because 
the  work  had  not  been  brought  up  to  the  level  j besides, 

I wanted  all  the  men  I could  find  to  get  up  iron  joists,  of 
which  we  took  up  forty-nine  that  evening.  We  got 
up  a few  barrows  of  stuff  on  the  stage  that  evening. 
The  last  I heard  of  the  stage  was  the  planking  it  with 
the  boards  from  the  under-stage.  I saw  the  stage 
at  eight  o’clock  on  the  evening  before  the  accident  hap- 
pened ; but  I cannot  tell  what  quantity  of  stuff  was  upon 
it.  I never  was  called  to  see  a crack  in  it.  I did  not 
know  that  the  lower  stage  was  removed,  further  than 
that  some  of  the  planks  had  been  taken  away ; and  I re- 
member telling  O’Neil  that  they  could  easily  be  removed. 

I have  seen  the  transoms  that  broke,  and,  although  they 
have  knots  in  them,  they  are  not  what  could  be  called 
knotty.  There  could  not  have  been  much  stuff  on  the 
stage  that  fell,  as  the  men  were  otherwise  engaged,  and 
could  not  load  it.  I might  have  said  to  O’Neil,  ” Paddy, 
ru  give  you  a shilling  a week,  because  you  arc  foreman  of 
the  scaffolders.”  He  knewhehad  theshilling  a week,  as  fore- 
man. It  was  not  given  to  him  because  there  was  a strike  at 
the  works  at  the  time.  The  putting  up  a scafiuid  similar  to 
thatwhich  broke  down  is  not  essentially  a carpenter's  job. 

Cross-examined. — Darcy  was  discharged  because  he  was 
lazy,  not  because  he  gave  evidence  here.  I caught  him 
reading  newspapers  when  he  should  have  been  at  work. 

I will  positively  swear  that  I never  was  told  that  the  stage 
was  inseciire.  I cannot  tell  why  M'arrcn,  the  bricklayer, 
was  discharged.  Taverner,  one  ofthe  witnesses  who  gave 
evidence  at  the  last  meeting,  has  been  sent  to  another  job. 
My  duty  as  general  foreman  is  to  order  all  material,  and 
look  after  the  work  generally.  I never  discharged  O’Neil 
from  this  job,  nor  do  1 know  that  he  waa  eight  days  doing 
no  work.  I had  not  been  drinking  the  night  before  the 
accident ; was  as  sober  as  I am  this  minute. 

To  Mr.  Sergeant  Dsllantine. — Mr.  Myers  gave  me 
orders  that  the  lower  stage  was  to  remain  intact,  as  a work- 
shop. 

To  a Juror.- If  O'Neil  said  he  did  uot  know  he  was  a 
foreman,  it  would  be  quite  untrue.  There  was  never  any 
difficulty  in  getting  good  or  ample  materials  for  the  works. 

John  "Woodley,  18,  Learoington-street,  Vauxhall-hridge- 
road,  foreman  of  the  bricklayers.- No  man  named  Hayes 
told  me  that  if  I did  not  stop  the  stuff  going  upon  the 
stage  there  would  be  a break-down.  Between  two  and  three 
o’clock  on  the  day  before  the  accident,  I told  him  not  to 
bring  up  more  stuff  until  the  stage  was  cleared.  There 
were  then  about  1,5(X)  bricks  on  the  stage,  and  a little 
mortar.  I saw  Mr.  Joseph  Myers  the  night  before  tbe 
accident,  and  I told  him  the  men  had  been  complaining 
that  the  stage  was  unsafe.  Previous  to  this,  Mr.  Myers 
had  asked  me  whether  it  was  nsual  for  the  men  to  work 
overtime  in  getting  up  bricks,  and  I told  him  they  were 
allowed  to  do  so  by  the  society.  Mr.  Myers  subsequently 
ordered  a new  stage  to  be  made,  and  Sir.  Coleman  (the 
last  witness)  said  he  could  not  spare  the  men  to  do  it, 
because  he  wanted  the  men  to  get  up  iron  joists;  more- 
over, he  said  the  walla  were  not  properly  squared  up.  I 
never  said  to  Hayes,  “ You  must  go  on  loading  the  stage 
while  Mr.  Myers  is  here.” 

Cross-exainined.- My  duty  as  foreman  bricklayer  is  to 
see  that  the  men  do  their  work.  I remember  having  said, 
when  I heard  that  the  lower  st.age  had  been  taken  away, 
that  Mr.  Myers  would  bo  verr  angry  if  he  knew  of  it.  I 
consider  the  stage  which  fell  perfectly  safe,  as  I trusted 
my  life  on  it  every  day.  The  upper  stage  might  have  been 
strengthened  by  struts  from  the  lower  one. 

To  Mr.  Mos'eley. — A deputation  from  the  workmen 
waited  upon  Mr.  Myers  an  hour  after  the  accident,  and 
asked  him  to  discha'rgo  me,  because  they  alleged  that  I 
had  desired  the  lower  stage  to  be  removed.  I was  then 
discharged,  or  removed  to  another  job.  I am  now  in  the 
employment  of  Mr.  Myers. 

Mr.’George  Myers,  re-examined  bv  Mr.  Sergeant  Bal- 
lantine, said  he  Jid  not  know  until  aller  the  accident  that 
the  lower  stage  had  been  removed. 

To  the  Foreman. — The  stage  was  snpported'partly  by 
scaffold-poles  and  partly  by  transoms. 
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William  Bridgend,  bricklayer,  in  the  employ  of  Mr» 
Myers,  said  he  remembered  the  day  before  the  accident, 
and  that  be  had  told  Mr.  Woodley  (the  last  witness)  that 
he  did  not  like  the  look  of  the  stage.  Next  morning  ha 
said  to  Woodley,  “ What  do  you  think  of  it  now  ? " and 
his  reply  was,  “ For  God’s  sake,  don’t  sav  anything  moro 
aboutit.”  This  was  after  the  accident.  His  attention  was 
called  to  the  stage  by  seeing  it  shake.  Ho  did  not  know 
that  O'Neil  was  foreman  of  the  scaffolders.  He  did  not 
tell  him  that  he  thought  the  stage  was  unsafe.  .He  told 
his  foreman,  who  was  the  proper  person  to  speak  to. 

Timctliy  McCarthy,  a labourer,  waa  the  next  witness. 
He  deposed  that  the  evening  before  the  accident  he  spok» 
to  Mr.  Woodley,  the  foreman,  about  the  stage  being  over- 
loaded, and  told  him  that  if  some  of  the  bricks  were  not 
taken  from  the  centre  it  would  come  down . Mr.  Woodley 
then  sent  two  men  to  remove  the  bricks  to  the  side,  where 
the  stage  had  bearings.  The  Wednesday  evening  before- 
the  accident  he  was  under  the  scaffold,  and  saw  a splint 
rise  on  one  of  the  transoms.  Told  O'Neil  of  it;  did  so 
because  he  was  the  leading  man  of  the  gang,  and  took 
orders  from  the  foreman.  Saw  O'Neil,  Mr.  Coleman,  and 
Bridgend  afterwards  talking  together,  aud  as  they  were 
looking  up  at  the  stage,  he  believed  that  they  were  talking 
of  the  danger.  . 

Michael  Russell,  another  labourer,  was  next  examiuca. 
On  the  morning  of  the  accident  there  were  about  seven  or 
eight  tons  of  stuff  on  the  stage.  Assisted  in  carrying  the 
men  to  the  hospital.  On  his  return,  .Mr.  Joseph  Myers,  in 
his  hearing,  ordered  the  foreman  to  send  away  all  the  m®® 
except  six,  and  to  employ  them  in  taking  sway  the  stun 
that  fell.  Did  not  see  them  do  so.  The  evening  betoro 
the  accident  he  noticed  the  insecurity  of  the  scaffolding, 
and  told  all  the  men  about  it. 

The  evidence  having  been  brought  to  a eonclusiou. 

The  coroner  addressed  the  jury  at  some  length,  pointing 
out  the  issues  on  which  they  were  called  to  pronounce 
their  verdict.  He  explained  to  them  the  difference^  be- 
tween error  of  judgment  and  want  of  skill,  and  left  it  to 
them  to  sav  whether  the  accident  was  one  arising  from 
misadventure  or  from  culpable  neglieenee. 

The  jury  retired,  and,  after  an  absence  of  nearly  two 
hours,  announced  that  they  had  agreed  to  the  following, 
verdict:—  , , 

” We,  the  jury,  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  cause  01 
the  late  accident  at  the  Westminster  Palace  Hotel,  which 
resulted  in  the  death  of  seven  persons,  are  of  opinion  that 
such  deplorable  occurrence  was  entirely  owing  to  the 
accidental  falling  of  aii  overloaded  scaffold  on  which 
the  unfortunate  men  were  at  -work.  That  the  jury 
are  further  of  opinion  that  there  is  not  sufficient  evidence 
before  them  to  affix  the  blame  of  such  overloading 
on  any  particular  person  or  persons ; but  that  some  blame 
attaches  to  Mr.  Wm.  Coleman,  in  not  promptly  cariymg 
out  the  orders  he  received  from  his  employers  to  make  a 
new  scaffold.  And  they  cannot  conclude  this  most  pain- 
ful inquiry,  without  expressing  an  earnest  and  fervent 
hope  that  in  all  such  erections,  whether  of  scaffold  or 
platform,  where  the  lives  of  persons  arc  likely  to  be 
jeopardized,  more  caution  and  circumspection  should  be 
practised  by  the  workmen  in  future.  _ And  the  jury  can- 
not separate  without  expressing  an  opinion  at  the  loose, 
confused,  and  unsatisfactory  manner  in  which  the  evi- 
dence has  been  collected  and  put  before  them. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  self  and  fellow-jurors, 

Cir-vnLE-?  T.  Fowler.” 


^loohs  llttcibch. 

^aiDider^s  Treasury  of  Knowledge.  New  Edition. 

London : Longman,  Brown,  and  Co.  1859. 

The  old  writer  who  warned  disputors  to  “beware 
of  the  man  of  one  book,”  must  have  liad  this  solid, 
varied,  and  thickly-stored  little  volume  in  his 
mind.  At  any  rate,  if  a man  who  had  devoted 
himself  to  any  one  book  would  be  a dangerous 
antagonist,  none  can  doubt  that  the  man  who  had 
mastered  thi.s  book  would  be  particularly  so.  ^The 
present  edition,  whieli  is  edited  by  B.  B.  "U  ood- 
ward,  B.A.  F.S.A.  assisted  by  J.  Morris,  solicitor, 
and  W.  Hughes,  F.R.G.S.  comprises  an  English 
Grammar,  an  English  Dictionary,  and  a History  of 
the  English  Language ; Directions  for  Pronuncia- 
tion and  Lists  of  Scripture  Names  and  Christian 
Names;  English  Verbal  Distinctions  aud  Table  of 
Abbreviations;  Foreign  and  Classical  Proverbs, 
Terms,  and  Phrases,  with  English  Translations;  a 
compendious  Geograjihical  Dictionary ; the  Popu- 
lation ofthe  United  Kingdom,  with  other  Statis- 
tical Tables ; Cities,  Boroughs,  and  Market-towns- 
of  Great  Britain,  with  tlie  Statistics  of  each  List 
of  Animal,  Vegetable,  and  Mineral  Productions; 
a Classical  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  His- 
tory, Biogr.apliy,  and  Mythology ; a Compendium 
of  Modern  Chronology  and  History;  Corre- 
spondence of  Eras  and  Epochs ; Synopsis  of  the 
British  Peerage,  with  Mottoes,  Coronets,  Privi- 
leges, and  Tables  of  Precedency;  Forms  ^of 
Epistolary  Address;  a compendious  Law  Dic- 
tionary; Abstract  of  Tax  Acts ; ^ Commercial 
Table  of  E.Kcbange,  Coinage,  Weights,  and 
Measures  of  all  Nations;  and  ScientiGc  and  Mis- 
cellaneous Tables  1 Such  a body  of  information, 
ably  conveyed,  and  obtainable  at  a cheap  rate, 
needs  no  recomurendation,  but  simply  to  bo 
known. 


VARIORUM. 

In  a reprinted  article  “ On  the  Action  of  Hard 
Water  upon  Lead,  by  W.  Lauder  Lindsaj',  M.D.” 
from  the  Edinltiygh  Neio  Thilosophical  Journal 
for  April  last,  this  interesting  and  important 
subject  is  ably  treated  of.  The  singul^  dif- 
ferences of  opinion,  or  of  statement,  by  different 
chemists,  as  to  the  comparative  action  of  hard  and 
of  soft  waters  upon  lead,  are  here  explained  to 
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have  arisen,  to  a certain  extent  at  least,  from  the 
indefinite  meaning  of  the  terras  bard  and  soft. 
Thus  sulphates  of  lime,  &c.  will  make  water  hard, 
and  so  will  muriates  or  chlorides  of  the  same 
bases ; but  the  sulphates  may  form  a crust  or 
deposit  with  and  upon  the  lead,  and  so  protect  it 
from  further  action,  while  the  chlorides  will  not, 
and  may  even  prevent  the  sulphates  from  doing 
so  where  both  co-exist  in  the  same  water.  Pro- 
fessor Cbristison's  experiments,  which  were  first 
of  all  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  general 
public  in  our  columns,  are  confirmed  by  Dr. 
liindsay,  while  he  more  pointedly  distinguishes 
the  exceptions  from  the  rule.  The  result  of  the 
whole  investigation  still  is  that  cases  of  lead 
poisoning  on  the  small  scale,  or  in  a minor  degree 
rather,  are  constantly  occurring  in  all  our  large 
towns  from  the  use  of  lead  cisterns  and  pipes. 
——“Notes  on  the  Defences  of  Great  Dritain  and 
Ireland.  By  Liout.-Gencral  Shaw  Kennedy,  C.B.” 
(Murray)  are  said  to  embrace  “ the  only  general 
and  systematic  plan  for  the  permanent  defence  of 
this  country  that  has  been  proposed  in  recent 
times,”  and  to  have  been  submitted  to  the  criti- 
cism of  ofHcers  of  emiuent  skill  in  both  services, 
who  have  unanimously  expressed  their  opinion 
that  they  ought  to  be  laid  before  the  public.  The 
author’s  plan  of  defence,  besides  strong  forces  of 
men,  comprises  tlie  erection  of  detached  works  of 
masonry  capable  of  sustaining  a regular  attack  with 
heavy  ordnance,  such  works  to  be  placed  round 
London,  Woolwich,  Chatliam,  Shcemess,  Dover, 
Portsmouth,  and  Plymouth,  each  fort  at  one  mile’s 
distance  from  those  next  in  course.  For  London 
alone  there  would  be  thirty  of  these  strongholds. 
It  is  not  for  us,  however,  to  decide  on  the  merits 
of  such  a plan,  or  even  to  describe  it  at  any  length. 

As  connected  with  our  national  defences,  we 

may  here  note  down  the  title  of  a small  tract  com- 
prising “ A few  Woi’ds  of  Advice  to  the  Mariners  of 
England,  and  enterprising  Youths  inclined  for  the 
Sea-service;  showing  the  Advantages  to  be  de- 
rived by  Service  in  the  Koyal  Navy.  By  a Sea- 
man’s Friend.”  (Bradbuiy  and  Evans,  printers.) 
By  contrast  with  the  merchant  service,  as  here 
shown,  these  advantages  are  now  certainly  great 
and  unquestionable. 


IRisaKaitcst. 

Museum  op  Patents,  South  KENsnrGTOx. — 
Number  of  visitors  for  the  week  ending  .June  4th ; 
mornings,  922  j evenings  901.  Total,  1823. 

Electricity  in  the  Sprouting  op  Seeds. — 
A committee  of  have  been  occupied  at 

Paris  in  the  investigatiou  of  the  new  discovery  of 
Dr.  Reybold,  opposed  by  the  Academic  some  time 
ago.  Dr.  Reybold’s  system  of  applying  electricity 
to  the  earth  itself  enables  him,  it  is  now  said,  to 
force  sown  grain  to  sprout  in  three  days.  The 
expense  is  trifling,  and  the  electric  power  so  great, 
that  a powerful  electric  shock  is  felt  by  applying 
the  hand  to  the  earth  acted  upon  by  Dr.  Key- 
hold’s  machine. 

Fire-proof  Composition  to  resist  Fire  for 
Fite  Hours. — Dissolve,  in  cold  water,  as  much 
pearlash  as  it  is  capable  of  holding  in  solution, 
and  wash  or  daub  with  it  all  the  boards,  wainscot- 
ing, timber,  &c.  Then  diluting  the  same  liquid 
with  a little  water,  add  to  it  such  a portion  of  fine 
yellow  clay  as  will  make  the  mixture  the  same 
consistence  as  common  paint : stir  in  a small 
quantity  of  paperhanger’s  flour  paste  to  combine 
both  the  other  substances.  Give  three  coats  of 
this  mixture.  When  rfry,  apply  the  following 
mixture  : — Put  into  a pot  equal  quantities  of 
finely  pulverized  iron  filings,  brickdust,  and  ashes : 
pour  over  them  size  or  glue  water : set  the  whole 
near  a fire,  and  when  warm  stir  them  well  toge- 
ther. "With  this  liquid  composition,  or  size,  give 
one  coat ; and  on  its  getting  dry,  give  it  a second 
coat.  It  resists  fire  for  five  hours,  and  prevents 
fcho  wood  from  ever  bursting  into  flames.  It 
resists  the  ravages  of  fire,  so  as  only  to  be  reduced 
;o  coals  or  embers,  without  spreading  the  con- 
iagration  by  additional  flames ; by  which  five 
dear  hours  ai-e  gained  in  removing  valuable 
afl'ects  to  a place  of  safety,  as  well  as  rescuing 
die  lives  of  all  the  family  from  danger ! Furni- 
;ure,  chairs,  tables,  Ac.  particularly  staircases, 
Ray  be  so  protected.  Twenty  pounds  of  finely 
lifted  yellow  clay,  a pound  and  a half  of  flour  for 
baking  the  paste,  and  one  pound  of  pearlash,  are 
iufficient  to  prepare  a square  rood  of  deal  boards. 
.i\'^hen  the  Chinese  were  told  the  risk  we  ran  of 
leiug  roasted  alive  in  our  many-storied  mansions, 
vhey  remarked,  “What  little  land  the  English 
Rust  possess,  that  compels  them  to  build  such 
mjA  houses!”  J.  B.  N. 


The  Carpenters  and  Joiners  of  Plymouth. 
A meeting  of  the  carpenters  and  joiners  of 
Plymouth  aud  Stonehouse  has  been  hdd  at  the 
Plymouth  Mechanics’  Institute,  for  the  purpose 
of  helping  the  society  already  formed  of  members 
of  these  trades,  with  a view  to  place  the  car- 
penters and  joiners  on  an  equal  footing  in  the 
receipt  of  wages  and  other  respects  with  the 
mason,  plasterer,  and  operatives  in  other  branches 
of  trade.  It  was  stated  that  out  of  their  wages, 
which  averaged  generally  about  ISs.  per  week, 
they  had  to  find  their  own  tools. 

The  British  Sculpture  Wobeing  Associa- 
tion.— Under  this  title  ateliers  have  been  opened 
for  some  patented  machinery  intended  to  exe- 
cute the  rough  work  of  the  sculptor,  either  in 
transferring  his  modelled  design  to  the  stone,  or 
I of  copying  existing  statues.  Those  conversant 
w’ith  the  pentagrapb  used  by  surveyors  will  un- 
derstand us  when  ive  state  that  while  b}'  means  of 
a combination  of  mechanical  parallelisms  a blunt 
tracing-point  is  moved  about  the  model,  a rapidly- 
revolving  cutting-point  clears  away  the  redun- 
dancies of  the  stone  intended  to  become  the 
statue ; and  as  the  point  is  brought  nearer  to  the 
model,  the  cutting-point  makes  a closer  aud  closer 
approximation  on  the  hitherto  rough  mass  of 
stone,  till  at  last  the  sculptor  has  little  left  to 
perform  than  to  apply  the  minute  and  delicate 
finishing  process.  The  British  Sculpture  Working 
Associ.ation  proposes  to  raise  a capital  of  20,000?. 
with  Mr.  W.  Barnes,  architect,  as  the  manager 
and  secretary  tempore,  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
ducing, by  means  of  the  improved  appliances  indi- 
cated, works  of  good  character  and  e.xecution, 
at  prices  within  the  means  of  the  less  opulent. 

Home  Tours. — Our  professional  and  archa-olo- 
gical  readers  will  thauk  us  for  drawing  their 
attention  to  the  facilities  for  their  advantage  ar- 
ranged by  the  London  and  North-Western  Rail- 
way Company,  according  to  a notice  just  made 
public,  that  “ Tourists’  tickets,  available  for  one 
calendar  month,  wdll  be  issued  on  and  from  the 
1st  June  to  the  30th  October,  to  North  Wales 
and  Ireland,  Holyhead,  Bangor,  Caeruarvon,  Con- 
way, Abergele,  or  Rhyl;  to  Windermere,  for  the 
Lakes  of  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland ; the 
Furness  Abbey  district;  the  Lancashfre  watering- 
places  of  Fleetwood  (for  Belfast,  Lough  Neagh, 
The  Giant’s  Causeway,  Lakes  Erne,  Londonderry, 
Ac.),  Lytham,  Blackpool,  or  Southport,  and  the 
lakes  of  Killarney,  Cork,  Ac.  from  the  following 
and  other  stations : — Euston  station,  Oxford,  Bed- 
ford, Northampton,  Peterborough,  Rugby,  Coven- 
try, Tamworth,  Leamington,  Birmingham,  Dudley 
Port,  Wolverhampton,  Worcester,  Shrewsbury, 
Hereford.”  Monthly  tickets  at  reduced  rates  will 
also  be  issued,  in  connection  with  the  tourists’ 
tickets,  to  all  who  desire  to  resort  with  their 
families  to  the  favourite  Welsh  watering-places  on 
the  Chester  and  Holyhead  line.  There  are  also 
monthly  excursion  tickets  to  the  Isle  of  Man 
during  the  summer  season. 

Docks,  Harbours,  Ac. — A new  graving  dock 
is  about  to  be  built  at  Deptford,  Sunderland.  The 
dock  is  to  be  310  feet  by  60  feet  wide,  the  entrance 
to  have  a caisson  gate.  The  contract  has  been  let 
to  Messrs.  James  and  George  Young,  contractors. 
The  whole  is  to  be  carried  out  according  to  the 
plans  and  specifications  of  Mr.  J.  G.  Brown,  archi- 
tect.  The  Works  Committee  of  the  Mersey 

Dock  Board  having  recommended  that  the  width 
of  the  proposed  steam  dock  at  the  north  end  of 
Liverpool  be  250  feet,  as  originally  laid  down  by 
the  engineer,  Mr.  M’lver,  the  principal  local 
partner  of  the  Cunard  Company,  made  a strong 
objection  to  the  width  being  less  than  300  feet, 
and  gave  notice  of  a resolution  to  the  effect  that 
the  committee  he  requested  to  state  the  reason 
which  had  led  them  to  make  the  recommeudatiou 

complained  of. A new  lighthouse  is  to  he 

erected  on  the  Hanois  rocks,  Guernsey.  Mr. 
Walker  is  the  engineer.  A plan  for  the  extension 
of  the  Harbour  Esplanades,  at  Guernsey,  through 
the  laud  under  Fort  George,  whence  the  filling  for 
the  works  is  now  obtained,  has  been  proposed  by 
Mr.  Lyster,  aud  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
War  Department,  by  whom  it  has  been  approved ; 
aud  the  land  has  been  ceded  to  the  Harbour 

Committee  for  the  use  of  the  public. In 

two  blue  books,  i-ecently  published,  is  the  report 
of  the  Commissioners  on  Harbours  of  Refuge,  from 
which  wo  learn  that  three  harbours  are  recom- 
mended to  be  constructed  in  the  Isle  of  Man ; 
namely,  one  at  Douglas,  one  at  Peel,  aud  one  at 
Port  Erin.  The  Douglas  Harbour  is  to  be  of 
46-i-  acres  at  low  water.  The  estimated  cost  is 
100,000^  The  Peel  harbour  is  to  be  a simple 
breakwater,  running  500  feet  from  Peel  Castle. 
The  cost  is  25,000?.  The  works  at  Port  Erin 
consist  of  a pier  400  feet  long. 


Handel  and  St.  Mary’s,  Redcliff. — We  learn 
that  at  a recent  meeting  of  stewards  of  the  Bristol 
Handel  Centenary  Commemoration,  the  Mayor  in 
the  chair,  a statement  of  the  accounts  was  pro- 
duced, showing  a small  deficiency,  the  concerts 
not  having  been  sufficiently  supported  by  the 
public,  partly  in  consequence  of  the  general  elec- 
tion, and  other  causes,  which  materially  interfered 
with  the  sale  of  the  tickets.  It  was  resolved  to 
raise  by  subscription  a sum  to  meet  such  defi- 
ciency, and  also  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
the  original  intention  of  the  promoters,  by  restor- 
ing a window  in  Redcliff  Church  as  a memorial  of 
the  name  of  Handel.  The  Mayor,  with  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Young,  Messrs.  T.  Proctor,  T.  P.  Jose,  R. 
Lang,  A.  Bleeck,  S.  V.  Hare,  C.  W.  Finzel,  Jas. 
Bush,  W.  Powell,  W.  Baker,  G.  Ashmead,  J.  H. 
Hirst,  and  G.  W.  Edwards,  were  appointed  a 
committee,  with  power  to  add  to  their  number. 

Bessemer’s  Steel. — This  day,  says  the  Mining 
Journal,  we  quote,  for  the  first  time,  amongst  the 
metallic  manufactures  of  the  country,  the  steel 
produced  by  the  processes  patented  by  Mr.  Bes- 
semer, and  w’e  are  informed  that  the  new  material 
can  be  supplied  in  almost  any  quantity.  The  usual 
price  of  engineers’  tool  steel  is  from  2/.  15s.  to 
3Z.  5s.  per  cwt.  whilst  Mr.  Bessemer  offers  an 
article,  which  competent  judges  pronounce  equal 
to  the  best,  at  11.  4s. ; his  other  kinds  of  steel  being 
proportiouably  lower.  As  to  the  quality  of  the 
article  there  can  be  little  doubt,  since  the  tests  to 
which  it  has  been  submitted  at  Woolwich  have 
given  every  satisfaction  to  the  officials;  and  we 
understand  a contract  for  a considerable  period 
has  been  concluded  with  Mr.  Bessemer.  It  is 
needless  to  commend  Bessemer’s  steel  to  the  con- 
sideration of  our  readers. 

Memorials. — It  has  been  resolved  that  a full- 
length  marble  statue  of  Mr.  R.  Hall,  late  M.P. 
for  Leeds,  be  obtained,  and,  with  the  consent  of 
the  Town  Council,  placed  in  the  Victoria  Hall  ; 
the  statue  to  be  executed  by  Messrs.  Dennis  Lee 
and  Welsh,  Woodhouse-lane,  Leeds,  after  a model 
which  they  have  prepared.  The  model  represents 
Mr.  Hall  in  his  costume  of  Recorder  of  Doncaster, 
addressing  the  jury.  The  statue  is  to  cost  about 
6U0/.  and  the  greater  portion  of  the  money  has 
already  been  subscribed. It  has  been  deter- 

mined to  erect  an  obelisk  and  a statue,  in  memory 
of  Adam  Clarke,  the  commentator,  at  Portrush, 
near  the  Giants’  Causeway,  the  neighbourhood  of 
bis  birth-place;  also  to  build  a school-church,  and 
minister’s  house,  at  Portstewart,  near  Coleraine, 
where  be  ivas  brought  up.  Two-thirds  of  tho 
money  required  for  this  purpose  (2,000?.)  have 
been  raised,  and  the  proposed  erections  have 
already  been  commenced.  The  statue  of  Dr. 
Clarke  has  been  presented  by  bis  admirers  in  the 
United  States. 

Sanitary  Arrangements  for  the  Soldiers 
IN  India. — Having  been  the  first  to  draw  atten- 
tion to  the  necessity  of  looking  to  the  sanitary 
state  of  the  British  soldier  in  India,  aud  to  demand 
the  issueof  acommisssion  with  that  end  in  view,  we 
were  taken  to  task  by  certain  of  our  respectable  and 
in  general  reliable  Indian  authorities  on  the  subject, 
and  reproached  for  even  hinting  at  such  a thing, 
although  in  the  very  face  of  fresh  evidence  sent 
home  in  their  own  columns,  side  by  side  with  the 
reproof,  clearly  showing  that  we  were  fully  justi- 
fied in  so  doing.  But  perhaps  the  best  evidence 
that  some  inquiry  and  amendment  are  even  now 
necessary  is  the  fact  which  has  just  been  announced, 
that  “ Mr.  Sidney  Herbert  is  to  be  the  Chief  in 
a Commission,  to  consider  the  sanitary  arrange- 
ments for  the  protection  of  the  British  soldier  in 
India.” 

A NEW  Fire-Escape. — Mr.  John  Ottignon, 
of  59,  High-street,  Bloomsbury,  has  obtained  a 
provisional  registration,  under  the  Designs  Act, 
of  a new  fire-escape,  which  consists  of  a metal 
cradle  or  basket,  to  be  retained  within  a bal- 
cony screen  at  a window,  and  slung  by  means 
of  a chain  or  rope,  passing  over  pi^eys  and  a 
miniature  crane,  aud  running  through  the  house, 
either  to  the  back  premises,  or  from  floor  to  floor, 
to  a heavy  counter-balance  weight  to  which  it  is 
fastened.  Another  chain  or  rope  is  attached  to 
the  bottom  of  the  basket,  in  order  to  be  throwui 
into  the  street,  to  enable  those  present  to  aid  in 
either  pulling  down  the  basket,  swerving  it  to 
some  other  window,  or  keeping  it  off  projections. 
Except  when  in  use,  the  escape  is  hooked  to  the 
balcony,  aud  the  chains  are  kept  in  the  bottom, 
of  the  basket.  How  the  counter-balance  is  dis- 
posed of,  ready  for  action,  however,  does  not  ap- 
pear from  the  specification;  but  of  course  it  can 
readily  be  kept  slung  vdth  a portion  of  the  chain 
attached,  the  junction  with  the  escape  portion 
j being  easily  efl'ected  near  the  escape  itself. 
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SEEPING  CjlBPZTS  ttithout  Dust.  — There 
was  lately  exhibited,  at  St.  George’s  Hall,  Liver- 
pool, a patent  carpet-sweeper ; consisting  of  a 
cylinder  of  four  radiating  brushes,  revolving  in 
a woodeu  box,  which  has  metal  ledges  on  both 
sides;  the  brushes  acting  as  shovels  to  receive  the 
dust  and  dirt.  A long  handle  is  attached  by  a 
hinge  to  the  box,  which  runs  upon  four  metal 
wheels  at  the  corners ; and  in  the  middle  there  is 
a larger  wheel  multiplying  the  revolutions  of  the 
brush  axle  or  cylinder,  and  thus  increasing  the 
rapidity  of  its  action. 

Exhibition  of  1861. — The  following  resolu- 
tions have  been  passed  by  the  council  of  the 
Society  of  Arts: — “Resolved, — That  with  refer- 
ence to  the  present  and  prospective  condition  of 
the  Continent,  the  council  is  of  opinion  that  the 
International  Exhibition  proposed  to  be  held  in 
1861  should  be  postponed  to  a more  favourable 
opportunity.  That  this  resolution  be  communi- 
cated to  his  Royal  Highness  the  President  of  the 
Society,  and  to  her  jlajesty’s  Commissioners  for 
the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851.  That  the  chairman 
be  requested  to  prepare  a report  of  the  proceed- 
ings which  have  been  taken  by  the  council  to 
ensure  the  success  of  the  intended  International 
Exhibition  of  1861,  together  with  an  explanation 
of  the  grounds  on  which  the  council  has  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  Exhibition  should  be  post- 
poned to  a more  favourable  opportunity.  That 
the  chairman’s  statement  form  part  of  the  annual 
report  to  be  laid  before  the  Annual  General  Meet- 
ing on  the  29th  June  next.  That  the  foregoing 
resolutions  be  communicated  to  the  Guarantors.” 
This  decision  is  much  to  he  regretted. 

Testing  the  Sthength  of  Iron  Beams. — 
On  April  18,  there  were  some  experiments  at 
Trenton,  X.J.  on  the  strength  of  iron  beams  made 
for  the  Government,  at  the  rolling-mill  of  the 
Trenton  Iron  Company.  The  beam  is  in  the 
usual  form,  the  stem  G inches  high,  and  a ^-inch 
in  thickness,  and  3 inches  wide  at  the  top  and 
bottom.  The  beam  was  12  feet  in  length  between 
the  bearings,  and  the  pressure  was  applied  in  the 
centre  by  means  of  a powerful  hydraulic  press. 
Under  a pressure  of  6,500  lbs.  there  was  a deflec- 
tion of  about  i-inch,  but  on  relieving  it  froiu  pres- 
sure the  bar  sprang  back  to  its  original  position. 
All  addition  of  SOOlbs.  showed  a slight  set,  which 
continued  to  increase  until  at  10,500  the  set  was 
2i-inches,  and  an  addition  of  500  lbs.  warped  and 
twisted  the  bar,  showing  that  its  ultimate  strength 
was  designated  by  10,500  lbs.  The  beams  are  for 
the  roof  of  the  Custom-house  at  New  Orleans,  and 
are  being  made  under  the  direction  of  Major 
Anderson,  U.S.A.,  who  superintends  the  Govern- 
ment work  at  this  place.  The  beam  tested  yester- 
day is  of  a new  pattern,  weighing  only  39  lbs.  to 
the  yard,  but  calculated  to  sustain  great  weight — 
gaining  strength  without  increasing  the  weight 
inconveniently. — U.S.  Railroad  and  Mining 
Regiifer. 

Fuel  feom  Steam,  and  Steam  from  that 
Fuel. — An  apparatus  for  the  decomposition  of 
water,  and  combustion  of  the  hydrogen  thus 
obtained,  has  been  invented  by  a M.  Meudt, 
according  to  Qalignani,  The  apparatus,  it  is 
said,  consists  of  a small  copper  boiler,  with  a 
safty-valve  and  a pipe  passing  into  a tubulated 
bottle  with  two  necks : thence  another  tube 
passes  under  the  boiler.  About  half  a gallon 
(two  litres)  of  water  is  poured  into  the  latter,  and 
about  half  a litre  of  weak  tar-water  into  the 
tubulated  bottle.  A spirit-lamp  applied  to  the 
boiler  sends  steam  into  the  bottle,  where  it  is  said 
to  give  its  oxygen  to  the  tar.  The  hydrogen  of 
the  steam  thus  accumulates  in  the  bottle,  and 
then  passes  under  the  boiler  back  to  the  spirit- 
lamp.  A sort  of  perpetual  motion  is  described  as 
being  the  result;  for  the  spirit-lamp  being  taken 
away,  the  hydrogen  generated  burns  with  its  own 
flame,  and  makes  the  water  boil : this  engenders 
fresh  steam,  which  is  decomposed  as  before,  and 
famishes  a new  supply  of  hydrogen,  which  feeds 
the  flame,  and  so  on — not  ad  infinitum,  but  —until 
the  water  in  the  boiler  is  exhausted.  This  dis- 
covery is  actually  said  to  have  been  already  applied 
to  steam-engines  and  locomotives ! The  decom- 
position of  steam  by  “ tar-water  ” deserves  a 
Bishop  Berkeley  to  celebrate  its  wonders.  The 
whole  thing  reminds  us  of  a semi-jocular  proposal 
which  we  once  made  in  the  Builder,  that  heat 
should  be  produced  by  friction  till  it  could  boil 
water,  with  the  steam  of  wliicli  new  heat  might 
be  evolved  by  frictive  apparatus  wherewith  to  pro- 
duce new  steam,  ic.  any  surplus  steam  power  to 
be  used  as  required!  This  idea  was  seriously 
entertained  by  some  French  mechanician  or  engi- 
neer— it  may  have  been  M.  Meudt  himself, — and  at 
least  this  new  idea  is  closely  akin  to  it. 


Competition. — The  Scotch  Church,  near  Re- 
gent-square, is  about  to  undergo  some  alterations. 
A select  competition  has  just  been  decided  in 
favour  of  Mr.  Gibson. 

Society  for  the  Encottragement  of  the 
Fine  Arts. — The  fifth  conversazione  of  this  So- 
ciety was  held  at  the  Architectural  Gallery, 
Conduit-street,  on  Wednesday  evening,  when 
some  papers  were  read,  interesting,  but  too  long. 

Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects. — 
At  the  closing  general  meeting  of  the  session,  to 
be  held  on  Monday  evening,  the  13th  of  June, 
the  following  paper  will  be  read  : — “ On  the 
General  Theory  of  Proportion  in  Architectural 
Design,  and  its  Exemplification  in  Detail  in  the 
Parthenon,”  hy  Jlr.  W.  Watkiss  Lloyd. 

Proportions  op  Ancient  BniDiNOS. — Dr. 
Henszlmann  announces  a volume,  entitled 
■‘Methodcs  des  Proportions  dans  I’Architecture 
Egyptienne,  Dori<jue  et  du  Moyen  Age.”  The 
prospectus  says : — “ The  exactness  of  the  discovery 
made  by  Dr.  Henszlmann  is  proved  by  the  reports 
of  three  different  commissions, — one  in  England, 
named  by  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Archi- 
tects, and  two  named  hy  the  Cornite  de  la  langue, 
de  Vhisioire  et  des  arts,  in  France.”  This  is  surely 
saying  too  much  so  far  os  the  report,  made  hy  the 
Committee  of  the  Institute  of  Architects,  is  con- 
cerned. If  we  remember  rightly,  that  report  was 
worded  very  cautiously,  and  was  far  from  certify- 
ing to  the  exactness  of  the  discovery.  The  pro- 
spectus quotes  one  of  the  other  reports  alluded  to, 
signed  by  M.  Albert  Lenoir,  wherein  it  is  sug- 
gested that  the  system  of  proportions  discoverable 
may  be  founded  on  revelation, — may  be  dated 
from  the  form  of  the  tabernacle  given  by  God  to 
Moses,  and  the  plans  for  the  temple  at  Jerusalem 
received  from  God  by  David. 


TENDERS. 

For  works  for  the  Blackwall  Railway  Company : — 

Peto  and  Brassey .i'S-i.SOO  0 0 

Lucas  21,186  f)  0 

Piper  and  Son 20,489  0 0 

W.  Lawrence  and  Sons  19,830  o 0 

Brass 18.839  0 0 

Jay 18,089  0 0 

[Sir, — When  quantities  are  furnished,  how  comes  this 
fearful  difference?— Ivqvirbr.] 


Alterations,  &c.  to  the  Eagle  Insurance  Office,  Bridge- 
street,  Biackfriars.  Mr.  H.  Currey,  architect.  Quantities 
by  Welch  and  Atkinson 

CubittandCo j£4,350  0 0 

Lucas 4,292  0 0 

Trollope 4,247  0 0 

Mansfield  3,930  0 0 

Ashby  and  Homer 3,940  0 0 

Piper  3,893  0 0 

Holland  and  Co 3,88.3  0 0 

Lawrence,  Brothers  3,740  0 0 


For  converting  Camden-town  Piate-Glass  Works  into  a 
forty-quarter  brewery,  for  Messrs.  Garrett,  Whitaker, 
Grimwood,  tind  Co.  Mr.  Robert  Davison,  engineer  and 
architect: — 

Builders. 

Thompson ^l,/98  0 0 

Easton  1,702  0 0 

Wills  1,591  0 0 

Roe 1,591  0 0 

Coleman I,5l6  0 0 

Carter  (accepted) 1,469  0 0 

Ironfonnders. 

Cockrone  ^£1,400  0 0 

Lawrence 1.389  0 0 

Grissell 1,387  0 0 

Laidlaw 1,279  0 0 

Garrett  (accepted) 1,156  0 0 

Backmakers. 

Oxley j£l,130  0 0 

Ramsden  1,115  14  4 

Hurretl  I.106  0 0 

Middleton  (accepted) 990  0 0 


For  farm-buildings,  at  West  Horsley,  Surrey ; — 

Loe  and  Son,  Guildford i£l,09i  0 0 

Jeffreys,  Ipswich 1,060  0 0 

Smith,  Dickleburgh  990  11  0 

Nye,  Guildford  .amended)  ....  9fi9  0 0 

Moon  and  Son,  Guildford 9^7  0 0 

Wood,  Cobham  922  0 0 

Reynolds,  Brighton  890  0 0 

Barnes,  Nutfield  (accepted)  . . 879  0 0 


For  buildings,  Peel-grove,  Bethnal-green. 
tViddows,  architect: — 

Tolley ^1.277  ' 

Sargeant  1,040 

Raby  9/2  ' 

Sanders,  Brothers  920 


For  the  restoration  of  Sawbridgeworth  Church,  Herts- 
Mr.  G.  E.  Pritchett,  architect ; — 

Cox  and  Son,  Lambeth ,£802  H 0 

Dickinson,  Bishops  Stortford. . . . 558  0 0 

Burton,  Sawbridgeworth  (accepted)  541  0 0 


Crowtree-lane  Villa,  Louth.  Messrs.  Bellamy  and 
Hardy,  architects,  Lincoln : — 

Clark,  Louth j£1.^8 

Ryali  and  Son  (accepted) l,O90 

Restoration  at  Wellesley  Hall,  Spalding.  Bellamy  and 
Hardy,  architects,  Lincoln ; — 

Brett,  Spalding  .£531  0 0 

Dawson ^*9  10  0 

Moore  and  Son  490  0 0 

Pepper  and  Dalman  (accepted) ..  480  0 0 

Fcr  erecting  four  cottages  at  Loughton.  Mr.  Wm. 
D'Oyley,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  R.  L. 
Curtis : — 

Perry £657  0 0 

Pilkiiigton  651  0 0 

Bull  and  Son  6.30  0 0 

Ring  and  Stanger 650  0 0 

Martin  629  0 0 

Gill 600  0 0 

Rivett  595  0 0 

Cushing 590  0 0 

Page 550  0 0 

Carter  540  0 u 


For  the  erection  of  the  premises  of  Messrs.  Philips  and 
Son,  Cliart  Publishers,  South  John-street.  A^essrs.  J.  W. 
and  J.  Hay,  architects: — 

Robert  Wells  £4,528  0 0 

William  Torakinson  4,433  0 0 

James  Burroughs  4,416  0 0 

Kilpin  and  Moiitgomer>'  4,297  0 0 

Parker  and  Son  4,127  0 0 

Holme  and  Nicol 4,124  0 0 

Parker  and  Sons  accepted  for  the  masonry,  and  Holme 
and  Nicolsfor  all  the  other  branches. 


For  1,290  feet  of  brick  sewers  and  other  works  at 
Dalston.  Mr.  E.  Swansborough,  architect.  Quantities 
not  supplied: — 

Holmes £450  0 0 

C.  Maeers 436  18  0 

E.  Maeers 422  0 0 

Hocken 41®  0 0 

Hill  (accepted)  398  0 6 


For  building  a pair  of  villas  at  Boltons,  West  Bromp- 
ton,  for  Mr.  J.  Keating.  Mr. Thomas  Burton,  architect:— 

Ashby  and  Sons  £3,345  0 0 

Lawrence  and  Sons  3,342  0 0 

Conder  3,300  0 0 

Piper  and  Son  3,297  0 0 

Man.sfield  and  Son 3,204  0 0 

Brass  and  Son 3,193  0 0 

Downs 3,!6o  0 0 

Stimpson  3, ISO  0 0 


For  rebuilding  the  mansion  at  Truelovcs,  near  Ingate- 
stone,  Essex.  Mr.  Wm.  White,  architect.  The  quanti- 
ties  supplied  by  Mr.  Samuel  Field  : — 

I’Anson £2,830  0 0 

Holland 2,69"  0 0 

Nixon 2,687  8 0 

Wood 2,540  0 0 

Higgs 2,300  0 0 

G.  Mansfield  and  Son  2,300  0 0 


Repairs  and  alterations  to  be  made  at  No.  9.  Clements- 
lane,  Lombard-street,  for  Mr.  H.  Barnes.  Mr.  C.  G. 
Scarle,  architect: — 

Axford  £637  10  6 

Deacon 574  0 0 

Turner  and  Sons  517  0 0 

Taylor  514  0 0 

Carter  496  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  a new  house  and  shop,  to  be  built 
for  Mr.  Mark  Sherrin,  in  Half  Moon-street,  Sherborne, 
Dorset.  Messrs.  Haggett  and  Pocklington,  architects: — . 

Down Jt8!5  0 0 

Guppy  773  10  0 

Hamblin  and  others "50  0 0 

Sanell  (accepted)  — 660  0 0 


For  new  schools  and  roaster’s  residence  at  Haslington, 
near  Crewe,  Cheshire.  Mr.  James  K.  Colling,  architect : — 

Samuel  Faram,  Odd  Rode £1,455  14  6 

Lockwood  & Farrimond,  Chester,  1,335  0 0 

(No  name.)  Booth-lane  Head, 

Sandbach L272  0 0 

Edward  Hughes,  Liverpool 1,230  0 0 

John  Buckley,  Da venham  ....  1,080  0 0 

John  Preston,  Newcastle,  Staff.  1,075  0 0 
Richard  Boughey,  NantwicU  ..  1,068  5 0 

Daniel  Bloor,  Newcastle,  Staff.  880  0 0 


For  works  at  St.  Matthews'  Church,  Brixton.  Mr. 

Edward  Ellis,  architect; — 

Simpson £898  0 

Coleman  780  0 

Acock 778  0 

Smith 777  0 

Colls  and  Co 744  0 

Gammon  737  0 

Soper 729  0 

Piper 697  0 

Myers  508  0 


For  getting  out  foundations  and  putting  in  drainage  of 
Mr.  Spurgeon’s  new  Tabeniacle.  Mr.  W.  Pocock,  archi- 
tect. Quantities  supplied : — 

Green £983  18  0 

Reddln  900  0 0 

Walker  and  Neve  853  0 0 

Myers 827  0 0 

Messenger  and  Porter  791  I9  0 

Widden 774  3 3 

King  and  Howe 744  0 n 

Wilson  722  0 0 

Carter 705  1 4 

Little  and  Son 693  0 0 

Lavers  658  0 0 

Downs  593  0 0 


Middlewich  Cemetery  Chapels.  Bellamy  and  Hardy,  ’ 
architects,  Lincoln 


Two  Chapels 

Extra,  if  faced 

Entrance 

m blue  brick 

with  W elsh 

Gates,  Bell, 

facing. 

stone. 

&c. 

Buckley  

£930 

£62 

£180 

1,000 

78 

Supposed  to  be 

Faram  (ac- 

in  the  1,000 

cepted;  

860 

61 
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Tlic  Oxford  Museum. — Balliol  Chapel. — 
Blenheim. 


X F 0 1?  D oflers  a fresh  point 
of  interest  at  this  time, 
even  to  those  "wlio  know 
the  ancient  city  well,  in  the 
University  Museum  now 
approaching  completion.  Of 
Oxford  it.self,  often  spoken 
of  in  our  fG""'  of  our 

readers  can  recjuire  to  he 
told  anything.  They  know, 
if  they  have  not  seen  with 
their  own  eyes  (and  if  they 
have  not,  why  have  they 
not '?),  that  it  is  the  most 
ihcturescxue  and  interesting 
of  cities : they  know  of 
Magdalen  Tower  andhridge, 
of  St.  Mary’s  spire,  the 
beauties  of  Merton,  the 
High-street,  the  noble  out- 
line of  the  Eadcliffe  Library, 
the  rarities  of  the  Bodleian, 
and  of  the  hundred  other 
things  “ of  interest  won- 
derful” that  make  up 
Oxford, — a city  which  may 
be  viewed  not  merely  with 
present  x>leasure, 

‘ But  with  pleasing  thought, 

That  in  this  moment  there  is  life  and  food 
For  future  years.” 


The  new  Museum  i.s  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  city,  to  the  east  of  St.  Giles’s-street,  in  the 
iopen  sxiace  Imown  as  The  Parks.  We  have 
igiven  a plan  and  views  of  it, — two  of  the  latter 
ixinly  a few  weeks  ago  ;*  and  even  more  rc- 
■cently  some  xiarticulars  from  Dr.  Acland’s  little 
ebook  about  it.f  The  principal  of  our  two 
jrecent  views  shows  the  south  end  of  the  Museum, 
lincluding  the  laboratories,  studied  from  the 
ikitchen  at  Glastonbury,  and  conveys  very 
:strictly  the  character  of  the  building.  The 
imaiii  front  is  at  present  somewhat  hat,  the 
Dentrance  doorway  and  the  carving  around  the 
iwindows  and  elsewhere,  on  which  much  of  the 
leftect  will  depend,  being  incomxilete.  The 
'jdormer  windows,  simxile  triangles,  thin  and 
epoor,  are  not  satisfactory  ; and  the  office  build- 
lings  at  the  northern  end  are  shabby  disfigure- 
lanents : still,  as  a whole,  the  building  is  an 
tfagreeable  one,  presenting  many  xjoints  of  great 
linterest,  especially  internally.  Reference  to 
btbe  x)lau  will  show  that  the  gateway  opens  into 
a glazed  court : this  is  formed  into  five  unequal 
iiaisles,  by  columns  and  arches  of  iron,  support- 
aing  the  roof.  The  roof  as  at  first  raised  was 
otoo  light.  This  is  not  the  case  with  the  present, 
flwhereof  the  iron  box  girders  of  pointed-arched 
j.form,  in  their  present  unpainted  state,  oppress, 
onot  to  say  overwhelm,  the  decorative  ironwork 
11  in  the  shape  of  spandrils  and  columns  below. 
When  varied  with  colour  this  evil  will  doubtless 
Kbe  lessened. 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  object  of  the 
'IMusemn  is  “to  give  the  learner  a general 
Iview  of  the  planet  on  which  he  lives,  of  its 
;o  constituent  parts,  and  of  the  relations  which  it 
ic  occupies  as  a world  among  worlds  ; and, 
le  secondly,  to  enable  Iiim  to  study,  in  the  most 
IC  complete  scientific  manner,  and  for  any  pur- 
xpose,  any  detailed  portion  which  his  powers 
H qualify  him  to  grasp.”  The  decoration  of  the 
)i  building  is  being  made  to  bear  on  this  purpose. 
[I  The  wrought-iron  spandrils  are  worked  to  re- 
upreseutinterwoven branches,  fiower,andfruit  of 
■'0  various  trees  and  shrubs,  native  and  foreign, — 
ihthe  sycamore,  the  palm,  the  oak,  the  chesnut, 
lithe  elm,  East  Indian  plants,  Australian,  and 
)t  others  ; Avhile  in  the  capitals  of  the  columns  we 
i;i  have  the  water-lily,  passion-flower,  holly,  and 
It  other  jilants,  skilfnlly  wrought  and  arranged, 
b Around  the  court  is  an  ox^en  arcade  of  two 
ti  stories,  formed  of  piers  and  shafts,  with  arches  : 


ill  the  upper  story  four  arches  are  supported  by 
three  shafts  ; while  in  the  lower,  two  arches  are 
supported  at  their  union  by  one  shaft, — the 
piers  being  the  same  in  number  in  both 
cases.  In  the  whole  there  are  12o  shafts,  and, 
including  the  caxiitals  and  bases  of  the  piers, 
101  capitals  and  bases,  which  are  or  are  to  be 
carved  to  represent  gi’oups  of  xflants  and  ani- 
mals, illustrating  various  climates  and  epochs. 
The  shafts,  properly  arranged,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Professor  of  Geology,  rexiresent 
the  various  marbles  and  granites  of  the  united 
kingdom  : thus,  on  the  lower  level,  we  have  on 
the  west  the  granitic  series ; on  the  cast  the 
metamorpliic  ; on  the  north  calcareous  rocks, 
chiefly  from  Ireland  ; and  on  the  south  the 
marbles  of  England.  To  analyse  a little  more 
minutely,  and  taking  the  west  side  for  the 
example,  we  have  on  the  south  of  the  entrance 
Aberdeen  grey  granite,  surmounted  by  the 
sculptured  caxiitai  of  Alismaceous  xflants  ; next, 
Aberdeen  red  granite,  crowned  by  the  Buto- 
maceai  ; then  the  largely  xioi'phyritic  gi'ey 
granite  of  Lamorna,  with  a capital  of  the  date 
X>alm.  On  the  other  side  of  the  entrance 
stands  a column  of  syenite,  from  Charnwood 
Forest,  with  the  cocoa-palm  for  its  crown  ; then 
the  mottled  granite  of  Cruachan,  the  capital 
' being  Pontederacere  ; and,  finally,  the  red 
' granite  of  Ross  in  Mull,  the  gift  of  the  Duke 
; of  Argyll,  whose  caxhtal  is  Liliaceous.  Here- 
after the  name  of  each  granite  and  marble 
' should  be  cut  or  written  below  it : in  fact,',there 
, should  be  inscriptions  everywhere  to  make  the 
building  speak.  Many  of  the  capitals  of  the 
lower  shafts  are  already  carved,  together  with 
adjoining  corbels  on  the  xhers ; and  we  have 
engraved  a few  of  these  as  specimens.  The 
fern  capital  and  the  marsh-mallow  corbel  which 
are  in  conjunction  (without  any  particular 
reason  by  the  way)  are  charmingly  executed. 
The  capital  comprises  the  maiden-hair  sxfleen- 
wort  (Asple)tiu7)i  Trichomancs),  the  hart’s 
tongue  fern  (iScolojjendruwi  vulgar^,  and  the 
more  common,  but  not  less  elegant,  Lustrea 
Filijj  mas.* 

In  the  lily-cax)ital  a snixic  and  some  rep- 
tiles are  cleverly  introduced.  The  caiwing  of 
the  capitals  and  corbels  has  been  mostly  de- 
signed and  executed  by  the  O’Sheas,  of  whom 
we  spoke  commendingly  long  ago,  when  they 
were  at  work  in  Dublin,  and  their  nexfliew, 
James  Whelland.  The  sum  allowed  them  for 
the  carving  in  each  bay,  consisting  of  two 
corbels,  one  caxntal,  and  some  leaves  on  the 
base  of  the  shaft,  is  15/.  In  arranging  two  or 
three  of  the  capitals,  Mi-s.  Brodie  and  Lady 
Trevelyan  have  lent  them  their  aid  with  good 
result.  It  is  to  be  Jioped  these  able  carvers 
will  not  be  sxioiled  by  x’raisc,  and  led  to  think 
they  need  make  no  advance.  They  must  con- 
tinue to  throw  their  whole  mind  into  the ' 
work,  and  sedulously  seek  aid  wherever  it  is 
to  be  found,  or  the  last  will  be  worse  than  the  . 
fii'st.  We  speak  not  depreciatingly,  but  with 
good  intent. 

Returning  to  the  wrought  iron  work,  we 
must  congratulate  Mr.  Skidmore  for  the  able 
manner  in  which  much  of  it  is  executed,  and 
express  a hox^e  that  means  will  be  afforded  him 
by  architects  of  keeping  together  the  body  of 
workmen  which  the  execution  of  it  has  created. 
The  amount  of  the  contract  for  the  ironwork  of 
the  roof  and  the  pillars  is  5, QUO/,  and  this  is  to 
include  any  charge  that  he  might  have  con- 
sidered himself  entitled  to  make  in  respect  of 
the  first  roof.  After  examining  a x^iece  of  his 
hammered  • iron-work  in  xitogrcss,  Mr.  Skid- 
more’s theory,  that  Early  Engli.sh  foliage  in 
stone  had  its  origin  in  metal  work,  concerning 
which  he  read  a x^per  in  Oxford,  it  will  be 
remembered,  not  long  ago,  seems  less  unlikely 
than  before. 

Great  variety  has  been  introduced  in  the 
caxiitals  and  spandrils  ; but  the  available  tyx^es 
ottered  by  the  field,  the  garden,  and  the  hot- 
house, are  endless.  Take  the  beautiful  iris, 
that  happens  to  be  before  us  as  we  write,  fur 
one  exanqfle,  with  its  three  single  petals  and 
three  doubled  ones,  its  high  stem  springing 
directly  from  the  root,  and  with  long,  bending, 
grass-like  leaves  ; or  another  flower  that  sug- 
gests itself,  known  as  “ Solomon’s  seal this  has 


a long  leaf-stalk  with  smallish  leaves  growing 
in  x^airs  all  the  way  along,  forming  a drooping 
green  feather,  the  leaves  being  “set  up,”  like 
butterflies’  wings,  and  from  the  nyider  side  of 
the  feather  hangs  a row  of  small  white  bells, 
the  size  and  shape  of  the  wild  hyacinth  or  blue 
bell.  Then  there  is  the  laburnum,  and  scores 
besides,  that  at  once  suggest  themselves. 

A variety  of  cxpeiunents  in  colour  have  been 
tried  on  the  iron-work,  mostly  villanous  ; and 
it  has  been  detennined  to  adox‘»t  white  and 
buifas  the  prevailing  colours,  parts  beingpicked 
out  with  maroon  ; the  box  girders  will  be  re- 
lieved with  patterns.  Nor  will  what  we  have 
described  be  the  only  adornment  of  this  Court. 
On  corbels,  projecting  from  the  front  of  the 
Xnei's,  it  is  xnoposed  to  i>lace,  as  funds  allow, 
the  statues  of  the  gi-eat  men  who  first  dis- 
covered, or  first  brought  to  imxiortant  results, 
the  several  brandies  of  knowledge  which  the 
edifice  i.s  intended  to  xu’omote.  “ In  the  mathe- 
matical department,  Archimedes,  Leibnitz, 
Newton  ; in  astronomy,  Hixiparchus,  Galileo  ; 
in  geology,  Cuvier  ; in  chemistry,  Lavoisier, 
Cavendish,  Davy  ; in  biology,  Aristotle,  Lin- 
nmus,  John  Hunter  ; in  meclicii.e,  Hippocrates, 
Sydenham,  Harvey  ; and,  on  sx>Gcial  but  very 
different  grounds,  as  benefactors  to  the  human 
race.  Bacon,  Yolta,  Oersted,  Watt,  and 
Stexflienson,  will  bo  among  the  first  whose  sta- 
tues it  is  x>roposed  to  place  here  for  the  con- 
templation and  exainxjle  of  all  who  may 
hereafter  enter,  with  various  purpose,  this 
place  of  study  and  of  work.” 

Of  these  statues,  as  our  readers  may  remem- 
ber, the  Queen  has  contributed  five  ; — those  of 
Bacon,  Galileo,  Newton,  Leibnitz,  and  Oersted. 
The  bachelors  and  undergraduates  have  added 
Ai’istotle  and  Cuvier ; Mr.  Ruskin,  senior, 
Hippocrates  ; the  Rev.  F.  W.  Hope,  Liimreus  ; 
and  Ml-.  Boulton,  Watt.  Two  or  three  of 
these  statues,  by  Mr.  Munro  and  Mr.  Woollier, 
are  ah-eady  ou  the  x^Giuises,  but  cannot 
be  judged  of  in  tlieir  boxes  as  they  lie. 
We  may  mention  by  tlie  way  that  we 
were  sorry  to  sec  no  arrangements  for  arti- 
ficially lighting  the  Museum  Court.  Gas  will 
be  needed,  and  should  at  once  be  xwovided  for 
to  xirevent  the  expense  of  a fresh  scaffold  liere- 
after,  to  say  nothing  of  the  injury  that  may 
be  done.  The  roof  of  the  Court  is  glazed  with 
glass  slates,  and  the  woodwork,  rather  heavy 
bars  xfliiGed  diagonally,  interferes  with  the 
ironwork  from  some  xioints  of  view. 

Around  the  Court  are  dispersed  the  lecture- 
rooms,  work-room,  and  xn-ivate  studies  re- 
quired in  each  department.  Some  of  these 
have  been  decorated  by  Mr.  Swan,  cleverly, 
but  so  roughly  as  to  have  a make-shift  axil^ear- 
auce  which  is  not  entirely  xfleasing. 

ludeed,  in  many  parts  of  the  building  there 
is  a mean  and  xiinched  aspect,  which  tliose  who 
have  praised  the  building  the  loudest  have  not 
been  able  to  ignore.  The  vaults  that  cover 
some  of  the  rooms  are  turned  more  roughly 
tlian  those  of  many  speculative  builders’  coal- 
cellars,  and  arc  simply  coloured  blue.  The  effect 
of  tliese  is  altogether  unsatisfactory.  The  best 
piece  of  Mr.  Swan’s  work  is  iu  Mr.  Hope’s 
Mu.seuiu,  where  the  decorations,  simxfle  as 
they  may  be,  show  great  life  and  variety. 
Even  here,  however,  we  must  note  that  the 
diaper  Avould  have  been  more  XR'idseworthy  if 
the  lines  had  been  upright. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  artist  is  not  to 
be  allowed  to  carry  out  his  views  in  the  Lilnary, 
a fine  axiartment,  where  the  colourings  of  blue 
and  pale  green  proxiosed  in  lieu  x^romise  but 
ill,  and  will  be  worse  wlien  the  boarding 
shrinks  and  shows  open  joints.  In  the  Geolo- 
n-ical  lecture-room  the  Rev.  Mr.  Twyritt,  of 
Christchurch,  is  covering  the  walls  with  repre- 
sentations of  mountains,  but  these  were  not 
sufllcieutly  advanced  to  admit  of  safe  judgment. 

Let  us  add,  before  leaving  the  Museum,  that 
the  arrangements  for  the  chemical  department 
seem  particularly  good  ; that  the  shell  of  the 
building  was  executed  by  Messrs.  Lucas  ; and 
that  Mr.  Brainwell  is  the  clerk  of  the  works. 

The  Reading-room  which  has  been  built  for 
the  University  under  the  same  architects,  if  wo 
mistake  not,  Messrs.  Deane  and  Woodward, 
up  a quaint  court  iu  the  Corn-market,  close  to 
tlic  Star  Hotel  (not  a bad  haven),  is  of  the  same 
j character  as  the  IHuseum  ; and,  like  that,  v-ith 
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much  that  is  truthful,  excellent,  and  piquant, 
is  injured  hy  want  of  tinish  and  completeness. 
It  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  paintings  with 
which  the  upper  part  of  the  walls  is  deconited 
by  various  artists.  Unfortunately,  being  painted 
round  the  windows,  the  light  is  such  that  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  see  the  jjictures,  excepting 
at  night  when  the  gJis  is  lighted.  Coloured 
glass  in  the  window-openings  would  probably 
obviate  the  objection. 

Very  different  in  respect  of  finish  and  com- 
pletenws  (and  of  course  costliness)  is  the  new 
chapel  of  Balliol  College,  by  Mr.  Butterfield  ; 
the  interior  of  which  must  be  pronounced  a 
very  satisfactory  work.  It  is  rich  in  marbles 
and  alabaster,  and  colourings  and  ironwork, 
and  shows  its  connection  with  the  church  of  All 
Saints  in  Margaret-street,  London.  The  chancel 
is  lined  with  alabaster,  pierced  with  quatrefoil.s, 
with  slate  behind.  The  Malls  are  decorated 
in  a sort  of  nifUo.  There  is  a screen  of  iron 
work  at  the  west  end  to  fonn  an  ante-chapel. 
The  pavement  is  of  marble  inlaid. 

The  exterior  of  the  east  end  is  less  satis- 
factoTM-.  Variety  has  been  sought  by  the  use 
of  a reddish  stone  with  the  ordinary  freestone, 
applied  in  such  a way  as  almost  to  excuse 
the  common  a.ssertion  on  the  spot,  that  it 
belongs  to  “ the  streaky  bacon  stylo.”  There  ^ 
is  a large  five-light  window,  and  some  of  the 
carving  is  very  good. 

The  Chapel  at  Exeter  College,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Scott,  is  approaching  com- 
pletion extenially.  With  its  upsidal  east  end, 
buttre.ssos,  and  lofty  spirelet,  it  recalls  at  first 
sight  the  Snintr  OhapeUe  of  Paris.  Within,  it 
has  a stone  A'aulted  roof,  white  and  red.  larger 
columns  than  ordinarj’  in  such  a position,  of  red 
.stone,  in  the  organ  gallerj-  at  west  end,  and  is 
being  finished  without  stint.  We  prefer  to  with- 
hold opinions  of  it  until  the  removal  of  the 
scaffolding.  T!ie  mouldings  seem  somoM'hat 
large,  not  to  say  clumsy  ; and  this  applies  to 
some  of  the  defiiils  of  the  spirelet.  Other  very 
extensive  M’orks  have  been  executed  hereunder 


the  same  able  and  excellent  architect,  for 
whose  abilities  and  character  wc  have  an 
equally  liigh  regard.  Wlien  the  honorary 
secretary  of  the  Oxford  Architectural  Society 
said  the  other  day,  at  a meeting  of  that  society, 
that  in  our  recent  remarks  touching  Hereford 
Cathedral,  wc  had  “ tried  to  leave  the  im- 
pression that  the  present  restorer  (Mr.  Scott) 
M’as  the  author  of  his  predecessor’s  mischiefs,” 
he  said  what  was  untrue.  Mr.  Scott  needs  no 
such  defender  with  us.  The  M*orks  at  Exeter 
College  include  a residence  for  the  Hector,  as 
the  principal  of  Exeter  is  called, — an  excellent 
design, — and  a neu'  Library  in  the  Fellows’ 
Ganien. 


If  our  readers,  wlien  they  visit  Oxford, 
should  find  the  sun  shining  as  pleasantly,  and 
the  streets  and  even  the  more  rural  outskirts 
smelling  as  unsavoury,  from  some  unexplained 
cause,  as  M'e  did,  theyM’ill  be  tempted  to  get  into 
the  country, — to  Nunehani-park  jicrhaps,  where 
they  will  see  the  odd  seventeenth  century  con- 
duit, which  was  taken  from  Carfax  in  Oxford, 
(the  point  where  the  two  main  streets  cross,) 
and  so  itself  has  come  to  be  popularly  called 
Carfax.*  Or  they  may  “jmll”  doM’ii  the  Isis  to 
the  old  Norman  church  at  Iffley,  with  its  well- 
known  fine  M-est  front  and  doorways,  where 
they  M'ill  find  the  circular  window  has  been 
restored  and  filled  with  stained  glass  in 
memory  of  Elliott  Warhurton,  and,  — a less 
common  event, — the  churchyard  cross  on  the 
south  side  of  the  church  renewed  ; and  there, 
under  the  ancient  yew,  i^empcr  from 

wliich  our  forefathers  cut  their  bows,  may 
acquire  a feeling  of  repose  from  a contem- 
plation of  the  dignity  and  nobility  of  the 
Norman  toM-er. 

If,  however,  they  have  time  on  hand,  let  them 
go  farther  afield,  to  duke-ly  Blenheim,  M'here 
Vanbrugh,  though  he  ha.ve  “laid  many  a 
heavy  load”  on  earth,  has  shoMui  he  was  an 
artist ; not  content  to  stick  up  a portico  against 
a wall  with  windows  in  it,  or  to  reproduce  a 
building  from  abroad  of  wliich  he  had  obtained 
the  details.  The  skyline  is  jucturesque  and 
varied,  and  there  is  an  admirable  expression  of 
poweraboutthew’hole.  At  Castle  Howard,  King’s 


• A better  derivation  of  the  term  than  quadrivium,  or 
qu  il'-e-toiet,  seems  wanted. 
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Weston,  near  Bristol,  and  elsewhere,  he  shows  ^ 
the  same  love  for  massiveness,  aiul  skill  in  pro-  ‘ 
ducing  effect.  Blenheim  was  a nation’s  noble  ! 
gift.  Why  the  inscription  on  Rvsbrach’s ' 
elaborate  statue  of  Anne,  in  the  library, ' 
should  place  so  much  to  the  credit  of  the : 
queen’s  munificence,  is  not  clear.  In  DTsraeli’s 
“ Curiosities  of  Literature,”  a history  of  the  I 
budding  of  Blenheim  is  given,  which  shows  | 
bow  many  vexations  after  the  death  of  the 
queen  it  brought  on  Vanbrugh’s  head,  through 
the  proceedings  of  the  duchess,  Sarah. 

The  fineness  of  some  of  the  pictures  here  is 
universally  known,  but  the  works  themselves 
are  less  so  even  to  Londoners  than  they  should 
he,  considering  how  easily  a visit  can  be  paid. 
In  paintings  by  Rubens,  it  is  singularly  rich. 
There  is  no  private  collection  of  his  M'orks 
which  can  he  compared  M’ith  this  ; — scarcely, 
indeed,  any  national  one.  The  pictures,  gifts 
from  the  cities  of  the  Netherlands,  are  mostly 
in  his  best  manner.  Take,  for  example,  the 
l)icture  of  himself  and  his  second  wife,  Helena 
Formann,  with  a little  child,  or  the  Venus  and 
Cupid  endeavouring  to  dissuade  Adonis  from 
the  Chase.  A marvellous  painter,  truly,  was 
Peter  Paul  Rubens,  king  of  colourists  ! He 
dealt  in  the  large.  As  he  says  in  a letter  to 
Uv.  Trumbull  (1(!:^1),  “ 1 confess  myself  to  be,' 
by  a natural  instinct,  better  fitted  to  execute 
M'orks  of  the  largest  size  rather  than  little 
curiosities.  My  endowments  are  of  such  a 
nature  that  I have  never  wanted  courage  to 
undertake  any  design,  hoM-ever  vast  in  size  or 
diversified  in  subject.”  His  power  and  facility 
were  wonderful,  his  industry  enormous  ; and 
with  noble  purchasers  waiting  on  all  sides, 
lie  was  able  to  say  to  the  alchemist  wlio  wished 
him  to  aid  in  discovering  “ the  philosn2>lier’s 
stone,”  “ My  friend,  you  are  twenty  years  too 
late : with  these  pencils  and  this  jxilette  all  I 
touch  turns  to  gold  ! ” It  must  not  be  siq)- 
])osed  that  he  executed  with  his  ovm  hands  all 
the  acres  of  pictures  M’hich  bear  his  name,  and 
M’ere,  indeed,  sent  out  by  him.  He  appears 
almost  habitually  to  have  been  aided  by  otliers. 
Thus,  fault  being  found  with  a picture  he  liad 
j)ainted  for  Ambassador  Carleton,  M’ith  the 
view  of  making  him  take  less,  Rubens  MTites 
to  TrumhuU  (1621),  “If  the  picture  had  been 
ixiinted  entirely  by  my  own  hand,  it  Mould  be 
well  M'orth  tM-ico  as  much.  It  has  not  been  gone 
over  lightly  by  me,  bvxt  touched  and  retouched 
everywhere  alike  by  my  om-ii  hand.”  * Again, 
in  a letter  to  Sir  Balthazar  Gerbier  (1640), 
seeing  himself  “ pressed  to  speak  the  truth 
[as  he  writes],  and  not  to  deceive  his  Majesty 
of  Great  Britain,”  he  says  of  a i>icture  about  to 
go  from  his  house  a.s  one  of  his  M'orks,  “ I 
confess  the  said  picture  is  not  by  my  hand, 
but  entirely  painted  by  one  of  the  most  com- 
mon jtainters  (called  Verhulst)  of  this  city 
[Antwerj)],  after  my  design.”  It  would  appear 
that  he  had,  as  assistants  or  disciples,  at  the 
time  he  painted  the  well-known  rem-arkable 
series  of  tM'enty-one  pictures  for  the  Luxem- 
bourg Galler}’,  representing  the  princijial 
events  of  the  life  of  Marie  de  Medicis,  Van- 
dyck,  Justus  Van  Egmont,  Jacques  Jordaons, 
Peter  Van  Mol,  Cornelius  Schut,  Jan  Van 
Hoeck,  Simon  de  Vos,  Dcodato  Belmont, 
Nichola.s  Vander  Horst,  Franck  Snyders, 
Mompers,  and  'VVildeus.  With  their  aid, 
working  from  his  sketches  and  under  his  super- 
intendence, he  was  able  to  complete  this  enor- 
mous M'ork  in  less  than  two  years. 

But  it  is  not  sinqily  in  the  works  of  Rubens 
that  the  collection  at  Blenheim  is  rich.  There 
is  a most  im])ortaut  picture  by  Rafthelle,  repre- 
senting the  Virgin  enthroned,  M’ith  tlie  Intunt 
Saviour  in  her  lap,  and  St.  John  the  Baj^tist 
on  one  side,  and  St.  Nicholas  of  Bari  on  tlie 
other.  This  picture,  with  exquisite  beauty 
and  wonderful  painting,  is  full  of  deep  religious 
feeling.  Of  Vandyck,  too,  there  are  several 
fine  specimens ; for  example,  Stratford  dic- 
tating to  his  secretary,  Sir  Thomas  MaiuM-aring, 
Mhere  thought  on  the  part  of  Strafibrd,  and 
the  attention  of  the  secretary,  are  most 
strikingly  expressed.  We  must  notice,  too, 
Carlo  Bolce’s  Viigin,  with  a croMUi  of  thorns,  a 
charming  jucturc,  one  of  the  finest  ever  pro- 
duced by  the  master : the  head  and  ont- 

* Samsbur>'’3  “ Origaiial  unpublished  Papers,  illus- 
trative  of  the  Life  of  Sir  Peter  Paul  Rubens.” 


Btretehed  hand  are  exquisitely  jwinted.  Tlie 
portrait  of  Sarah,  irife  of  the  great  Duke  of 
Marlborougli,  “ that  M'icked  M'oman  of  Marl- 
borough,” as  Vanbrugh  calls  her,  is  one  of  the 
best  of  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller’s  M'orks,  as  the 
portrait  of  Geoige  Duke  of  Marlborough  is  of 
Romney’s. 

Before  going  out  into  the  gardens,  the 
visitor  Mill  see  in  the  chapel  the  now  pulpit 
of  M'hich  MO  gave  an  engraving  a few  M'eeks 
ago.*  It  is  a very  elegant  jiroduction,  and 
part  of  the  carving,  the  foliage  round  the  top, 
is  beautifully  executed.  It  is  to  be  regretted, 
liowover,  considering  the  number  of  persons 
who  are  admitted  to  view  it  closely  (in  tlie 
se.ason  from  three  to  four  hundred  each  week), 
that  the  sculptor  did  not  devote  a little  more 
time  to  the  heads,  so  as  to  give  to  them  a 
greater  amount  of  finish,  The  attendant  M’ho 
shoM'ed  it  had  never  lieard  the  orclutect’s 
name ! 

The  domain  is  of  large  extent,  perhaps 
tM’elve  miles  round ; the  cultivated  giirdens, 
themselves,  occupy  a very  large  area,  and  are 
well  filled  M'itli  tine  trees, — 

“ The  gloomy  pine,  the  poplar  blue, 

The  yellow  beech,  the  sombre  yew. 

The  slender  fir  that  taper  grows, 

The  sturdy  oak,  with  broad-spread  boi^hs.” 

Dr/er. 

These,  indeed,  constitute  the  chief  charm  of 
■the  grounds ; for  though  there  are  some  fine  vistas, 
a good  piece  of  M'atcr,  and  views  of  considerable 
expanse,  there  are  few  remarkable  scenic  effects 
— results  of  the  landscape  gardener’s  art.  Those 
M'ho  are  curious  in  trees  M'ill  find,  besides  the 
Mude-spreading  oak,  the  stately  elm,  and  quiver- 
ing ash,  some  of  less  common  occurrence, — as 
golden  ycM's,  rose-coloured  horse-chesnuts,  the 
cryptomeria  japonica.  Araucaria  imbricata,  and 
tM'o  or  three  remarkable  specimens  of  the  ele- 
gant diodara  ; and  M'heu  they  have  seen  and 
admired  all  these,  made  a fcM’  sketches  of 
leafage,  to  serve  in  caiiital  or  string-course 
hereafter,  and  perhaps  loitered  to  enjoy  the 
park,  they  may  back  M'ith  fresh  zest  to 
Oxford, — 

'■  That  faire  citic,  wherein  moke  abode 
So  many  learned  impe.s.” 


AERANCjF.MEN’T  OF  HOSPITAL-PLANS. 

THE  ASHTON  INFIRM-VUT  COMPETITION. 

In  the  course  of  the  Meek  elapsed  since  our 
. announcement  of  the  decision  of  the  Committee 
in  the  mutter  of  the  Ashton  Infirmary  Corapeti- 
' tion,  we  have  inspected  the  designs,  and  find  tb.at 
the  inference  as  to  the  adoption  of  our  views  on 
hospital  construction  was  correct.  Aided  by 
advice  from  medical  men  in  Ashton  and  Dukin- 
field,  to  whose  exertions,  in  sanitary  measures, 
we  testified  M'bcn  speaking  lately  of  the  district, 
as  well  as  by  the  opinions  so  zealously  put  forth  or 
advocated  by  Jlr.  Iloberton,  of  Manchester,  and 
about  being  brought  to  practical  result  in  the  in- 
firmary at  lllackburu,  the  Committee  at  Ashton 
appear  to  have  been  from  the  first  desirous  to 
render  their  new  building  an  example  of  arrange- 
ment and  construction  on  the  recently  matured 
principles  which  m'C  Lave  so  strenuously  advocated  j 
and,  M’e  are  glad  to  knoM',  M'ith  good  results  in 
other  localities.  The  Ashton  Committee  are,  we 
believe,  anxious  to  build  such  an  infirmary  as 
shall  be  a model  institution  arranged  on  the 
pavilion  plan ; and,  M'e  trust,  they  M’ill  take  all 
pains,  before  tbeir  building  is  commenced,  to 
satisfy  themselves  on  the  probability  of  the  em- 
bodiment of  their  views,  whether  regarding  the 
site,  rile  selected  design,  or  the  details  of  con- 
struction. 

Contrary  to  intimation  made  to  us,  M'e  found 
the  designs  at  the  Ashton  Town-hall  packed  up 
in  readiness  for  return  to  the  competitors;  and 
therefore,  the  time  and  the  facilitic.'i,  never  great 
for  our  purposes,  have  in  this  case  been  reduced 
very  seriously.  We  may  console  ourselves  for 
exertions  in  such  cases  by  stating,  some  day,  con- 
clusions M’hich  will  be  useful,  on  the  course  in 
many  points,  which  it  M’ould  be  best  for  commit- 
tees to  take,  when  desirous  to  arrive  at  accurate 
knowledge  of  designs  submitted  to  them.  We 
were,  however,  able  to  look  at  the  majority  of  the 
designs  carefully.  Nearly  the  M’hole  of  the  com- 
petitors have  adopted  the  “pavilion  principle”  in 
intention,  and  a majority  seem  to  have  been  in- 
fluenced by  the  particular  design  for  the  Illack- 
buni  Infirmary,  in  M’hich  the  wards  containing  so 

* See  page  312,  unte. 
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few  as  eight  or  ten  beds  each,  and  the  ccjitral 
block  containing  the  business  and  domestic  offices, 

' and  the  operating  rooms'  and  ward.s,  are  placed  at 
right  angles  to  a very  long  corridor,  in  such  man- 
ner that  the  wards  are  separated,  and  all  well 
ventilated  ; whilst  the  corridors  having  windows  on 
both  sides  can  be  ventilated  mdepeudently,  and 
thus,  it  is  su])posed,  would  not  conduct  bad  air, 
and  produce  the  “hospital  atmosphere”  in  the  build- 
ing throughout  its  extent,  as  in  the  aiTangement 
adopted  at  Xetley,  and  in  other  defective  forms  of 
plan,  described  and  illustrated  in  our  last  yeai*’s 
volume.  The  plan  at  Blackburn  will  be  at  once 
undcirstood  by  aid  of  tbe  rough  diagram  here 


given.  The  proportions  are  of  course  exaggerated. 
At  the  pai’ts  marked  A,  are  staircases,  and  the 
corresponding  parts,  appropriated  as  dining-rooms, 
reading-rooms,  and  rooms  for  special  cases,  are 
separated  from  the  wards  with  which  they  are  in 
line,  by  the  central  corridor.  This  reference  to 
the  Blackburn  building  it  was  necessary  to  make, 
because  it  serves  to  suggest  what  is  the  difficulty 
in  working  out  the  principle.  The  object  of  ail 
planning  is  concentration,  and  if  one  object  in 
hospital  arrangement  Is  the  opposite,  or  diffusion, 
it  may  be  safely  said  that  great  distance  of  wards 
will  be  dis.advautageous  for  inspection,  and  for  the 
supply  of  food,  objects  of  special  importance  in 
hospitals.  The  plans,  therefore,  which  recognize 
the  pavilion  arrangement  as  important,  do  not  all 
copy  the  Blackburn  plan ; and  several,  securing 
its  merits,  vary  from  it  with  advantage.  A con- 
siderable proportion,  however,  do  little  more  than 
copy  the  plan  j or  they  adopt  our  assertions  of  re- 
quirements, by  rote,  or  letter,  rather  than  the 
principle  intelligently,  to  adapt  it,  and  improve 
upon  it.  The  architects  who  communicated  with 
the  secretary  before  the  competition  were  referred 
by  him  to  the  Builder,  whose  authority,  with  that 
of  Miss  Nightingale  and  Mr.  Roberton,  is  quoted 
in  the  competitors’  reports  pretty  frequently — per- 
h.aps  sometimes  for  what  none  of  tho.so  desired 
allies  of  the  contending  parties  would  endorse. 
There  was  little  else  in  the  way  of  “ instructions 
In  fact,  nothing  more  than  the  advertisement,  and 
a plan  of  the  ground, — a course  quite  chiming 
with  our  ideas,  save  that  the  competition  was  to 
he  under  mottoes,  that  there  was  no  scale  directed, 
and  that  the  plan  furnished  wa.s  hardly  clear  as  to 
the  actual  limits  of  the  site.  The  result  regarding 
judgment  of  merits  need  not  be  mentioned.  The 
design  was  to  be  based  on  a supposed  outlay  of 
10,000^.  but  the  first  outlay  was  not  to  exceed 
GjOOOZ. ; and  the  committee  were  “desirous  to 
ascertain”  how  many  patients  could  “he  accom- 
modated for  the  proposed  outlay.”  There  were 
to  be  two  stories  only ; and  there  were  certain 
specified  uses  of  the  apartments  and  offices  of  tho 
ground-floor.  The  designs  were  sent  in  on  the  l-lth 
of  M.ay,  and  the  snb-committeo  met  on  the  18th. 
On  the  28th  they  selected  five  designs,  to  he  sub- 
mitted in  an  order  of  merit  to  the  general  com- 
mittee, by  whom,  on  the  2iid  of  June,  the  decision 
as  to  the  design  which  had  been  put  first  was 
overruled,  and  the  second  and  third  were  put  first 
and  second.  Of  the  live,  we  should  have  thought 
the  original  first,  with  the  motto,  “ Pure  air  and 
sunlight,”  best  entitled  to  the  place;  whilst  there 
are  other  designs  in  the  collection  which  would 
h.ive  better  deserved  to  he  placed  amongst  the 
number  for  preliminary  selection,  than  one  or  two 
of  the  actual  five.  Professional  assistance  in  the 
opinion,  it  W’as  thought  might  lead  to  unfairness 
and  collusion. 

Thirty  competitors  sent  in  designs,  some  of 
them  more  than  one  design;  and  we  believe  there 
were  about  150  drawings.  The  exhibition  was 
open  three  days  to  the  general  public,  and  longer 
by  private  view. 

The  site  for  the  infirmary  is  at  Chamber-hills, 
on  tho  Mossley-road,  towards  the  north-east  of 
the  town,  near  tho  workhouse,  distant  about 
three-quarters  of  a mile  from  the  town-hall,  and 
sufliciently  elevated,  though  somewhat  exposed  to 
the  smoke  of  the  town  driven  by  the  prevailing 
winds,  and  we  apprehend  not  easily  to  be  supplied 
with  water.  The  site  is  given  by  Lord  Stain- 
fo^ ; but  part  of  it  is  leasehold,  and  subject  to 
a Chancery  suit.  The  whole  ground  (about  three 
acres),  inelndiug  area  for  Ilic  extension  pro- 
posed, would  be  not  unfavourable  to  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  future  buildings,  though  tbe  line^of 
the  principal  street  runs  obliquely.  There  is, 


however,  a deep  dell  at  the  back  of  the  ground 
which  would  interfere  with  inexpensive  execution 
of  such  designs  as  leave  the  principal  unoccupied 
space  in  front,  whilst  the  portion  of  ground 
which,  according  to  the  plan,  appears  to  be  imme- 
diately available,  is  of  triangular  form.  'Die 
result  is  apparent  in  the  designs.  Defects  have 
arisen  from  difficulty  of  the  reconcilement 
of  the  required  direction  for  the  axis  of  each 
ward,  which  should  be  north  and  south,  with  the 
immediate  requirements  for  working  the  esta- 
blishment, and  with  the  extension  which  is  in 
prospect.  The  author  of  the  design  with  the 
motto  “ Pure  Air  and  Sunlight,”  whose  design 
for  some  days  stood  first  with  the  committee 
of  selection,  and  who  must  have  paid  very  praise- 
worthy attention  to  the  subject,  claims,  whilst 
adhering  to  the  instructions,  to  have  completely 
overcome  the  difficulties,  and  “ turned  them  into 
advantages,”  by  “ boldly  ” planning  the  structure 
“facing  nearly  due  west,  slightly  inclining  to  the 
south,”  and  thereby  securing  a more  advantageous 
view  of  and  from  tbe  building.  The  extension  in 
this  design  would  be  wholly  northward — the  direc- 
tion in  which  the  laud  to  he  hereafter  enclosed 
extends.  Most  of  the  other  competitors  place  the 
general  line  of  the  building — that  is,  of  the  cor- 
ridor of  comrauiiication — parallel  with  the  street 
or  road,  the  wards  being  still  north  and  south, 
and  as  to  the  whole  building,  somewhat  leas 
exposed;  but  many  of  them  overstep  the  ground, 
or  encounter  the  other  difficulties  referred  to,  iu 
their  proposals.  Amongst  the  number  of  these  is 
certainly  the  selected  design — which  does  not 
quite  accord  with  the  conditions  as  to  site,  and 
perhaps  not  those  of  outlay — taking  into  account 
foundations — if  the  block  plan  is  to  be  adhered  to. 
The  difficulties,  however,  iu  the  way'  of  com- 
parison have  been  very  great.  We  cannot  but 
feel,  that,  hut  for  these  in  addition  to  other  de- 
mands upon  us,  the  present  occasion  would  have 
afforded  an  opportunity  for  our  further  advancing 
knowledge  of  requirements  iu  hospital  construc- 
tion; and  we  need  not  hesitate  to  say  ixs  much. 
It  is  impossible,  however,  wc  are  continually  say- 
ing, for  ourselves  or  othcj*s,  to  make  adequate  use 
of  the  matter  iu  competitions,  coutriLiitcd  to 
knowledge  of  any  given  subject,  so  lung  as  tbe 
work  of  weeks  has  to  be  compressed  into  a few  hours. 
With  whatever  habits  and  experience  reviewers 
have  acquired,  the^  cannot  utilize  the  mass  of 
material  which  comes  before  them,  any  more  than 
committees  can  adjudicate  according  to  any  expec- 
tation that  they  hold  out : each  occasion  like  the 
present,  therefore,  passes  by,  and  much  labour  of 
brain  and  hand  is  wasted  tliat  might  have  been 
made  to  contribute  to  the  advancement  of  a great 
social  question,  if  not  to  the  advantage  of  indi- 
vidual architects.  Such  designs  as  those  we  have 
looked  at,  iu  Ashton,  without  reference  to  the 
difference  of  tlieir  scales,  ivould  require  a vast 
amount  of  calculation  and  analysis,  ere  any 
opinion  could  he  expressed  as  to  the  chief  point 
set  before  tho  competitors,  the  question — how 
many  patients  could  be  accommodated,  and  with 
what  amount  of  convenience  in  plan  and  appa- 
ratus for  attention  and  treatment.  That  ques- 
tion was  one  sucli  as  the  committee  were  quite 
justified  iu  submitting  to  professional  opinion:  in 
proportion,  however,  to  the  newness  of  the  “pavi- 
lion principle”  in  this  country,  and  to  the  diffi- 
culties created  by  their  own  instructions,  should 
have  been  the  means  taken  to  discover  and  sche- 
dule the  facts  of  the  designs,  to  pronounce  an 
opinion  which  might  be  just,  and  to  have  the 
best  result  for  themselves.  No  professional  archi- 
tectural opinion,  however,  as  avo  have  said,  was 
taken;  and  no  great  time  was  spent,  in  a case 
where  the  analysis  of  designs,  and  the  tabulation 
and  comparison  of  their  features  and  cost,  were  a 
work  of  eveu  unusual  difficulty,  and  demanded 
time. 

We  are,  in  truth,  not  altogether  satisfied  with 
the  position  of  the  matter  at  this  moment  of 
writing.  We  do  not  allude  wholly  to  the  site, 
though  it  he  a clay  soil,  favourably  placed,  how- 
ever, for  drainage ; but  to  the  nianuer  in  which 
the  majority  of  the  competitors,  including  several 
of  those  whose  designs  have  been  most  noticed, 
have  served  up  rather  than  intelligently  examined 
and  perfected  our  views,  or  those  embodied  in  the 
Blackburn  Infirmary.  The  latter  building,  as  in 
progress,  we  shall  know  more  of  shortly  : but  the 
plan,  with  Mr,  Roherton’s  paper,  in  the  Trans- 
actions of  the  Manchester  Statistical  Society, 
gives  eight  beds  to  a ward,  which  circumstance 
has  probably  led  to  the  remarkable  similarity  of 
the  designs  for  the  Ashton  building,  in  providing 
either  eight  or  ten  beds.  Miss  Nightingale  says 
iu  her  answers  to  the  questions  of  the  Commission 
on  tho  Sanitary  Condition  of  the  Army, — “ The , 


best  size  of  wards  for  ensuring  the  two  conditions 
of  health  and  facility  of  discipline,  is  from  twentv 
to  thirty-two  sick.  Wards  smaller  than  of  twenty 
beds,  multiply  both  the  attendance  unnecessarily, 
and  the  corners,  nnfavoimibly  for  ventilation,  in 
proportion  to  the  miiuber  of  patients;”  and  that 
wards  “smaller  than  of  twenty  beds,  are  more 
difficult  to  vontUato  by  natural  means  alone.  A 
certain  amount  of  space  is  requisite  for  diftusion, 
in  order  to  secure  perfect  natural  ventilation.” 

It  is  true  that  these  opinions  may  have  been 
intended  to  apply  to  military  and  naval  hos- 
pitals, specially,  or  to  those  for  large  rather 
than  small  towns : but  the  population  hero 
to  be  provided  for  is  very  great.  The  design 
which  had  the  second  premium  adopts  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  larger  number  of  betls,  but  is  in 
several  parts  not  satisfactory;  and  the  first 
design,  which  in  our  opinion  should  not,  on 
account  of  its  deviations  from  the  conditions, 
have  received  the  premium,  and  would  require 
further  examination  iis  to  its  securing  the  object 
intended  by  its  designer  and  by  the  committee,  is 
defective  decoratively,  and  if  built  with  its  pre- 
sent details  (intended  as  Elizabethan  in  character) 
would  be  a future  discredit  to  the  town,  and 
W'anting  in  that  architectural  beauty  .and  taste 
which  are  legitimate  objects,  and  indeed  essential, 
by  all  the  resisoning,  in  a hospital  on  a model  plan. 
The  committee  have  selected  an  architect  in  whom, 
probably,  they  can  put  confidence  in  many  points. 
'I’he  motto  system  is  no  rea.sou  for  their  not 
knowing  him  and  others.  We  could  ourselves 
guess  safely  at  the  authorship  of  half-a-dozen  of 
the  designs,  as  in  tho  last  case  at  Manchester, 
from  style  of  dr.awing  and  handwriting.  But, 
apart  from  any  unfairness  from  what  we  have 
noticed,  as  to  the  conditions,  we  doubt  whether 
the  plan  has  been  selected  best  for  the  objects 
amongst  those  sent.  Having  raised  for  them- 
selves difficulties  which  there  are  in  tlie  competi- 
tive question,  in  liavitig  to  choose  between  injus- 
tice and  acceptance  of  a design  from  an  unknown 
man,  the  committee  should  have  taken  means 
to  ascertain  what  was  the  best  design,  and  should 
have  given  the  premium  to  the  author  of  it — 
employing  tbe  same  individual  to  carry  the  work 
into  execution,  if  they  could  feel  satisfied  as  to  his 
capability  and  integrity. 

As  usual  in  these  cases,  we  have  little  chance 
for  description  of  the  designs,  and  of  the  very 
points  of  importance  to  the  principle,  wherein  one 
design  differs  from  another.  We  have  a number 
of  notes  and  facts,  and  have  many  of  the  designs 
at  our  elbow ; but  we  always  feel  that  in  describing 
in  words  what  it  is  the  office  of  drawings  to  de- 
scribe— these  it  being  impossible  to  give — we  are 
working  against  what  may  be  almost  insurmount- 
able. We  will  make  the  attempt  iu  some  few 
cases. 

The  design  by  Mr.  Joseph  Lindley,  marked 
“ Nil  despenmdum,”  to  which  tbe  first  premium 
of  lOOL  was  given,  consists  of  a central  group 
of  offices  and  rooms  for  residence  and  business 
purposes  of  the  infirmary,  with  corridor  of  com- 
munication, surrounding  an  open  quadrangle; 
whilst  from  this  central  mass  the  wards  o.xteiid  as 
two  wings  iu  the  principal  front,  and  as  two 
obliquely-disposed  wings  at  the  angles  at  the 
back.  'The  last-mentioned  parts  of  the  building 
are  intended  for  future  erection.  They  are 
reached  by  staircases  at  the  angles  of  the  central 
block,  and,  as  regards  the  upper  lloor,  are  quite 
shut  off,  each  ward  from  tho  main  building.  'The 
wards  in  line  with  the  front  have  also  their  own 
staircases ; but  these  are  connected  by  a corridor 
of  communication.  The  difference  here  of  detail 
between  this  design  and  otlmrs,  which  may  affect 
the  principle,  is  this : whilst  the  wards  are  in 
themselves  planned  according  to  the  improved 
ideas,  for  ventilation  by  opposite  windows,  and 
with  bath-rooms  and  closets  at  the  far  end,  and 
intermediate  lobby;  and  with  nurse’s  room  and 
inspection  window  at  tho  other  end,  along  with 
scullery,  and  a shoot  for  bandages  and  dirty 
linen,  tbe  corridor,  being  only  occasionally,  rather 
than  habitually,  shut  off  from  the  stairc.ises  of 
the  wards,  would  remain  a channel  for  conduction 
of  ellluvia,  instead  of  being  designed,  as  in  other 
cases,  with  a view’  to  isolation  of  the  wards,  and 
provided  with  a very  largo  area  of  window', 
capable  of  being  completely  opened.  Tlmse  who 
can  refer  to  our  idan  of  the  hospital  at  Bordeaux,* 
with  which  we  inaugurated  our  more  roceut  ad- 
vocacy of  the  “pavilion  principle,”  or  who  can  refer 
to  the  plan  of  tho  Hospital  do  Lariboisiere,  which 
we  haveengraved,andsball  give  in  an  early  number, 
may  see  that  the  pavilions  are  in  these  cases  treated 
as  separate  buildings,  placed  at  right  angles  to  a 

* Vol.  for  1856,  p.  sio. 
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corridor  or  arcade,  open,  or  entered  at  almost  any 
point  from  the  uncovered  central  court;  and  that 
some  exemplification  of  the  full  principle  is  made 
in  the  plan  at  Blackburn.  The  dcfi  ct,  if  such,  in 
the  chosen  design  is  not  that  two  wards  are  con- 
nected end  to  end,  a staircase  between, — this 
would  be  found  in  the  best  designs  which  were 
sent  in  j but  is,  that  the  whole  of  the  wards  in  the 
ordinary  working  of  the  hospital  are  connected  to 
one  another  and  with  the  central  building,  unless 
in  the  case  of  the  upper  wards  at  the  wings  of  the 
back,  by  corridors,  which,  though  better  than  many 
in  the  older  hospitals,  could  not  be  ventilated  in 
the  manner  now  considered  to  be  required.  If  the 
French  system  or  the  Blackburn  plan  be  correct, 
the  design  under  consideration  for  Ashton  is  not 
the  best  of  the  number  we  have  examined.  Con- 
tinuing the  description,  the  internal  court  is  sur- 
rounded by  a balcony  on  iron  columns  of  doubtful 
advantage,  and  it  seems  to  be  proposed  to  cover 
the  area  with  glass.  The  staircases,  we  should 
say,  are  ventilated  by  lanterns  at  the  top.  Car- 
rying the  eye  round  the  central  block  of  the  plan, 
it  contains  the  kitchen,  scullery,  and  dairy  depart- 
ments, with  bed-rooms  over ; the  matron’s  bed- 
room and  sitting-room,  the  reading-room  over ; 
an  entrance-hall,  with  convalescents’  room  over, 
and  way  out  to  a balcony  in  the  front ; the  sur- 
geons’ rooms,  a consulting-room,  with  the  dining- 
room for  convalescents  over ; a waiting-room  for 
out-patients,  with  one  entrance  from  the  exterior ; 
a dispensing-room,  and  au  apothecaries’  room,  over 
which  parts  of  the  plan  are.  the  operating-room, 
with  a gallery  for  students,  and  a skylight  over, 
and  accident  wards  adjacent.  There  is  also  a 
hoist  for  injured  patients.  The  laundry  and  wash- 
house fill  the  space  at  the  end  of  the  quadrangle, 
and  are  one  story  in  height.  Under  these  may 
be  placed  the  dead-house  and  post-mortem  house. 
Each  ward  is  62  feet  by  30  feet,  and  15  feet  in 
height ; and  as  there  are  to  be  ten  beds,  there 
would  be  the  large  amount  of  2,790  cubic  feet  per 
patient. 

Few  of  the  designs  give  anything  like  this  quan- 
tity; yet  most  of  them  give  the  amount  of  nearly 
2,000  feet  as  now  generally  deemed  requisite. 
Twenty  patients  would  be  accommodated  in  each 
wing ; that  is  to  say,  there  would  be  forty  patients 
in  the  part  of  the  building  to  be  first  erected, 
■and  the  same  number  in  the  obliquely  placed 
wings.  The  accommodation  of  special  cases  and 
accidents,  is  very  small.  Eighty  beds,  exclusive 
of  two  small  rooms  for  accidents,  is  a small  number 
for  the  district.  In  other  points  thaii  those  men- 
tioned, the  design  seems  to  us  open  to  reconsidera- 
tion. It  is  scarcely  desirable  to  place  a tower 
without  reference  to  the  plan  bclo%Y,  so  that  its 
brickwork  has  to  be  carried  on  girders,  resting  on 
9-inch  walls.  It  should  be  considered  whether  the 
radiating  arrangement  for  the  w’ards  is  desirable, 
considering  sunlight. 

The  design  which  received  the  second  premium, 
and  is  marked  “ Experience,”  is  by  Messrs.  Hayley 
and  Son,  of  Manchester.  It  dillers  from  other 


feet  each,  besides  convalescents’  rooms  2-1  feet  by 
18  feet,  and  accident-rooms  14  feet  by  10  feet. 
The  plan  appears  somewhat  irregular  on  the 
ground,  but  above  resolves  itself  into  pavilions; 
that  is  to  say,  blocks  either  wholly  disconnected, 
or,  in  the  case  of  those  of  the  front  block, 
joined  only  by  an  ample  staircase,  which  could  be 
well  ventilated.  Some  of  the  rooms  of  the  ground 
story  have  fiat  roofs,  forming  a terrace  which 
could  bo  used  by  convalescents.  In  the  ventilating 
arrangements,  the  air  is  admitted  under  each  bed, 
and  would  pass  out  by  openings  immediately  below 
the  ceiling.  The  fire-places  are  disposed  under 
the  windows.  The  decorative  character  is  a modi- 
fied Italian,  with  good  grouping  and  several  excel- 
lent features  of  eflect,  and  is  altogether  better 
than  either  of  the  selected  designs.  In  another 
design,  by  the  same  author,  sent  as  a model  design, 
and  not  for  the  special  site,  the  corridor  of  com- 
munication between  the  pavilions  is  treated  as  a 
low  clerestory. 

Under  the  annexed  de- 
vice, two  designs  on  the 
pavilion  principle  are  con- 
tributed, differing  mainly  ^ 

as  to  the  selection  of  the 

key-note  of  the  arrangement,  in  one  case  the 
kitchen,  and  in  the  other  the  laundry.  Both 
designs  have  a central  corridor  of  communica- 
tion parallel  with  the  principal  front,  and  con- 
necting the  main  building  to  the  wings  and 
staircases.  This  coTridor,  in  one  part,  is  only 
an  arcade  with  terrace-roof,  and  windows  both 
sides,  filled  with  casements  which  can  be  thrown 
completely  open,  whilst  the  main  buildings  would 
be  shut  off  by  doors  in  glass  screens,  so  that  com- 
plete isolation  of  the  wards  and  thorough  ventila- 
tion of  the  corridors  would  be  obtained.  The 
general  arrangement  in  the  chief  of  the  designs, 
marked  “A,”  may  be  understood  from  the 
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designs  mainly  in  giving  a much  larger  number 
of  beds  to  each  ward,  and  a less  amount  of  cubic 


feet  per  patient,  by  which  the  design  would  get 
120  beds  in  the  buildings  when  wholly  finished. 
The  plan  is  somewhat  in  the  form  of  the  figure 
Qj  ; but  the  end  perpendicular  lines  in  the  plan, 
representing  principal  wards,  are  connected  at  the 
mere  angle,  with  the  horizontal  part  of  the  figure 
on  the  front  of  the  building,  though  still  too 
much  so,  we  might  perhaps  say.  The  principal 
wards  at  the  ends,  are  for  twenty  beds  each,  and 
are  77  feet  6 inches  in  length,  and  26  feet  in 
width,  by  16  feet  6 inches  in  height,  giving  a 
space  of  1,716  feet  per  patient.  Besides  these 
four  wards,  two  in  each  wing,  to  be  built  ns 
the  future  extension,  there  arc  two  wards  to 
the  principal  block  in  the  upper  ftoor:  these, 
indeed,  give  somewhat  less,  or  1,609  cubic  feet 
per  patient,  being  for  sixteen  beds  in  a space 
of  60  feet  by  26  feet.  In  all  these  cases  the 
wards  are  planned  with  the  opposite  windows, 
improved  system  for  conveniences,  ablution,  and 
inspection.  Fever  wards  would  occupy  a separate 
building.  The  kitchen  is  in  a central  position 
beyond  the  principal  staircase;  and  the  wash- 
house is  beyond  it.  CTlass-covcred  spaces  are  pro- 
posed at  intervals  for  convalescents,  not  far  trom 
distinct  wards  which  there  are  for  the  same  class. 
The  decorative  details  are  of  a modified  character 
of  Romanesque ; and  the  design  lias  arched-headed 
windows  and  towers  : it  is  better  in  many  respects 
than  the  last-named  design  ; but  is  not  so  suitable 
to  the  purpose  as  some  of  the  other  designs, — for 
instance,  one  already  mentioned. 

This  design — “Fare  Air  and  Sunlight” — pro- 
vides wards  for  ten  patients,  50  feet  by  24  feet. 


diagram  in  the  margin, 
which,  however,  necessarily 
omits  many  principal  features, 
which  we  must  supply  by  de- 
scription. “ Design  A,”  has 
the  kitchen  close  to  the  corridor,  indicated  by  a 
single  line ; and  has  the  laundry  and  wash-house  at 
the  back.  “ Design  B,”  reverses  that  arrangement, 
so  as  to  allow  the  dirty  linen  to  be  passed  down  one 
shaft  to  the  wash-house,  aud  the  clean  linen  to  be 
brought  up  from  the  laundry  at  the  landing  of 
the  principal  staircase.  The  latter  design  displays 
ingenuity  in  this  respect : but,  as  the  plans  are 
worked  out,  the  inconvenience  attending  long 
carriage  of  the  clothes  would  be  less  than  that 
of  the  carriage  of  the  food.  There  is  also  a 
difference  between  the  plan  of  “ A,”  where  two 
wards  for  male  patients,  on  each  fioor,  forming, 
with  their  staircases  and  adjuncts,  one  range  of 
buildings  at  the  north-west,  are  connected  with  a 
corresponding  range,  south-east,  by  the  corridor 
of  communication ; and  the  plan  of  “ B,”  where 
the  wards  are  entirely  in  the  buildings  which 
project  from  the  general  line  and  corridor.  In 
both  designs  half  the  principal  wards  are  placed 
on  ’the  ground-floor.  Miss  Nightingale’s  evidence 
published  in  the  Report  on  Military  and  Naval 
Hospitals,  being  quoted  as  justifying  the  arrange- 
ment. In  “ design  A,”  the  entrance-lobby  opens 
into  the  side  of  a hall,  50  feet  6 inches  by  15  feet, 
to  be  roofed  with  glass  as  a conservatory,  and 
heated  by  an  open  fire-place  and  hot  water  cir- 
culating from  a boiler  at  the  back  of  the  grate. 
In  this  hall,  and  in  a gallery  over  the  entrance- 
lobby,  stands  for  flowers  are  proposed.  Besides 
the  cheerfulness  of  effect,  the  flowers  are  regarded 
ns  desirable  for  disinfection.  The  surgeon’s  re- 
tiring room,  15  feet  by  11  feet,  is  at  one  end  of 
this  hall,  and  the  physician’s  retiring-room  is  at 
the  other.  From  the  further  side  of  the  ball,  from 
doors  close  to  the  end,  long  corridors,  crossing 
the  central  corridor  of  communication,  lead  to 
the  laundry  on  one  side,  and  the  wash-house  on 
the  other,  at  the  very  back  of  the  plan,  a drying 
closet,  circular  on  plan,  being  between  the  two 
latter,  so  that  the  horses  would  revolve  on  a 
central  pillar  to  admit  of  the  clothes  being  put  in 
at  the  wash-house,  and  taken  out  at  the  laundry. 
Not  so  far  back  as  the  laundry  and  wash-house, 
are  the  kitchen,  larder,  and  pantries;  one  cor- 
ridor, separating  these  offices  from  the  dispensary 
(which  has  one  entrance  external),  and  the  cor- 
ridor on  the  other  side  separating  from  the  ser- 
vants’ hall  and  scullery.  The  central  group,  of 
which  the  rooms  and  offices  last  mentioned  com- 
prise one-half,  may  be  considered  as  all  one  story 
in  height.  The  portion  lying  between  the  central 
corridor  and  the  entrance-hall,  and  which  has  a 
garden-court  39  feet  by  38  feet  3 inches  in  the 
centre,  and  lighting  on  two  of  its  sides  the  cor- 


besides  a board-room  to  serve  as  chapel,  an  opera- 
tion-room in  a central  position,  and  operation- 
wards,  and  wards  for  special  cases  to  bold 
two  patients  each.  Each  of  these  last  has  a 
bath-room,  and  a closet  connected  with  it  by 
a lobby.  The  details  here  have  been  well 
studied,  and  the  wards,  part  of  the  main  build- 
ing, project  so  that  they  are  lighted  as  are  the 
large  wards  from  windows  opposite  one  another. 
In  the  same  dhusion  of  the  plan  are  the  living- 
rooms  of  the  surgeon  on  one  side,  aud  of  the 
matron  on  the  other.  The  outlying  blocks  of  the 
general  ])lan  contain  two  wards  in  each  story — 
the  staircase  in  the  middle.  Each  ward  at  the 
farther  eud,  has  scullery  (with  shoot  for  dirty 
bandages),  a bath-room,  and  other  conveniences, 
separated  by  passage-ways  from  another,  and  from 
the  ward,  and  perfectly  contrived  for  ventilation. 
One  ward  has  at  the  other  end  a day-room,  and 
the  other  ward  has  a nurse’s  room.  There  are 
dinner  and  coal  hoists.  There  are  ten  beds  in 
each  ward — placed  between  the  windows.  The 
fireplaces  are  at  the  ends,  with  openings  5 feet  in 
height.  Provision  for  ventilation  also  is  made  by 
panels  of  wire-gauze  placed  over  the  windows,  to 
be  closed  at  pleasure.  The  windows  would  be 
glazed  double,  so  that  alternate  halves  might  be 
opened.  Also,  four  flues  would  convey  vitiated 
air  from  the  ceiling  to  the  roof— whence  it  would 
be  exhausted  by  flues  in  the  chimney-stacks.  The 
large  wards  are  46  feet  by  24  feet,  and  16  feet  in 
height.  Accommodation  is  provided  in  them  for 
eighty  patients : the  special  and  operation  wards 
raise  the  number  to  eighty-eight.  For  each 
patient  in  the  ordinary  wards  there  are  1,766 
cubic  feet  of  air;  and  in  the  operation  wards 
there  are  1,920  feet.  The  floors  would  be  of  pine 
or  white  deal  plated  with  Norwegian  oak  three- 
eighths  of  an  inch,  laid  crosswise  and  glued.  The 
walls  and  ceilings  to  be  covered  with  Martin’s 
cement.  In  “Design  B,”  there  appear  to  be 
greater  facilities  for  classification,  through  the  pro- 
vision of  a greater  number  of  staircases ; and  there 
is  a grand  staircase  in  the  centre,  beyond  which 
an  operation-room,  with  wards  adjacent,  is  con- 
veniently placed  on  the  intermediate  level,  the 
ascent  being  very  gentle  in  a straight  flight 
of  stairs — 4-inch  risers.  This  design  provides 
seventv-four  beds.  Each  of  the  principal  wards, 
38  feet  by  24  feet,  and  16  feet  high,  has  eight 
beds,  and  1,824  cubic  feet  per  patient.  The  wards 
for  operations  and  special  cases  afford  in  some 
cases  2,400  feet.  The  decorative  effect  in  either 
design  would  be  exceedingly  good.  The  materials 
proposed  are  light  red  bricks  for  the  general  work, 
purple  brick  in  bands  below  the  sills  of  the  ground- 
story,  and  white  stone  in  bands,  strings,  and 
imposts,  and  alternate  voussoirs,  &c.  The  lower 
story  is  treated  chiefly  as  an  arcade  of  windows, 
with  imposts  and  labels,  and  chamfered  and 
moulded  angles;  the  upper  windows  are  finished 
with  the  cusped  square-headed  form  seen  in  many 
Gothic  doorways;  and  the  eaves  are  carried  by 
wooden  brackets.  Projections  at  the  ends  of  the 
wards  are  differently  treated,  and  are  finished  by 
gables  of  Elizabethan  character.  The  style  is 
the  architect’s  own,  and  does  him  much  credit.^ 
We  are  compelled  to  reserve  any  further  notice 
of  the  designs  that  we  may  have  space  for,  to  a 
future  number. 


BYZANTIUM  AND  ITS  ARCHITECTURE.* 
In  the  choice  of  the  site  of  Byzantium  for  his 
new  capital,  Constantine  displayed  as  much 
judgment  in  his  selection  as  he  afterwards  evinced 
energy  and  determination  in  carrying  out  this 
grand  resolution.  Placed  at  the  apex  of  the 
triangle  which  faces  the  shores  of  Asia,  and 
meets  the  waters  of  the  Thracian  Bosphorus; 
bounded  upon  three  sides  respectively  by  the  Pro- 
pontis, the  Bosphorus,  and  the  Golden  Horn; 
comprising  at  one  view  a prospect  of  the  continents 
of  Europe  and  of  Asia;  commanding  the  trade  of 
the  Euxine,  and  open  to  that  of  the  Mediterranean ; 
surrounded  by  nature’s  most  bountiful  gifts,  and 
a scenery  not  to  be  surpassed  for  beauty  and  in- 
terest, the  site  selected  for  the  city  of  Constanti- 
nople has  perhaps  no  e([ual — certainly  no  superior 

in  the  world.  The  importance  of  its  natural 

advantages  was  not  lost  upon  the  ancients.  Be- 
sides a frequent  change  of  masters  in  its  early 
career,  the  city  had  already  sustained  two  great 
sieges  by  the  Greeks,  under  Alcibiades  and  Philip, 
and  two  by  the  Romans,  under  Severus  and 
Maximin,  ere  Constantine  wrested  it  ^ from 
Licinius  for  his  own  benefit.  But  the  prize  so 
coveted  the7i  was  of  comparatively  small  value 
to  that  which  urged  the  insolent  invader,  in  an 
after  age,  to  strike  his  battle-axe  against  its 


aud  15  feet  in  height,  or  a cubic  space  of  1,8CX)  j ridors  which  run  from  the  entrance-hall,  contains. 


' See  p.  354,  ante.^ 
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Oolden  Gate ; and  fresh  sieges  were  endured  by 
Latins,  Persians,  Greeks,  Slavonians,  Bulgarians, 
Saracens,  and  Ottomans,  ere  the  crescent  finally 
supplanted  the  cross,  and  the  last  of  the  Constan- 
tines fell,  nobly  defending  the  ruins  of  his  capital — 
a worthy  successor  of  the  great  founder  of  the 
empire.  Tlie  ample  area  of  the  new  city  de- 
manded a corresponding  amount  of  buildings  to 
fill  it,  and  the  various  structures  requisite  to 
•maintain  the  dignity  of  a great  capital  were 
rapidly  proceeded  with.  Thus  arose,  as  described 
in  the  “Notitia  utriusque  Imperii,”  churches, 
palaces,  basilica?,  theatres,  baths,  porticos,  reser- 
voirs, granaries,  a circus  or  hippodrome,  a capitol 
or  school  for  learning,  and  4,388  houses.  But  we 
intend  not  to  attempt  a description  of  the  original 
city  of  Constantinople  j for  all  that  is  worth  know- 
ing about  it  will  be  found  in  the  several  authors 
that  have  touched  upon  it,  from  Procopius  to 
-Gyllius.  A few  words  from  the  luminous  pen  of 
the  great  historian,  each  line  of  whose  writing 
seems  to  contain  a page,  and  each  page  a chapter, 
may  convey  all  that  wo  would  express. 

“The  buildings  of  the  new  city  were  executed 
•by  such  artificers  as  the  reign  of  Constantine 
could  afford ; but  they  were  decorated  by  the 
hands  of  the  most  celebrated  masters  of  the  age 
of  Pericles  and  Alexander.  To  revive  the  genius 
of  Phydias  and  Lysippus  surpassed,  indeed,  the 
power  of  a Roman  emperor;  but  the  immortal 
productions  which  they  had  bequeathed  to  pos- 
terity were  exposed  without  defence  to  the  rapa- 
cious vanity  of  a despot.  By  his  commands  the 
.cities  of  Greece  and  Asia  were  despoiled  of  their 
most  valuable  ornaments.  The  trophies  of  memo- 
rable wars,  the  objects  of  religious  veneration, 
the  most  finished  statues  of  the  gods  and  heroes, 
of  the  sages  and  poets  of  ancient  times,  con- 
tributed to  the  splendid  triumph  of  Constanti- 
nople, and  gave  occasion  for  the  remark  of  the 
historian  Cedrenus,  who  ’ observes,  with  some 
enthusiasm,  that  nothing  seemed  wanting  except 
the  souls  of  the  illustrious  men  whom  those 
admirable  monuments  were  intended  to  represent.” 

Throughout  the  long  centuries  of  the  Byzantine 
empire,  the  faults  and  vices  of  its  original  con- 
struction display  themselves  in  characters  which 
show  that,  as  a representative  of  the  old  Roman 
nation,  its  qualifications  existed  but  in  name. 
With  the  language  it  seems  to  have  discarded 
^all  participation  in  the  old  republican  associations 
which  still  survived  the  fall  of  Roman  liberty.  In 
each  successive  reign  we  see,  more  or  less  displayed, 
the  leading  features  of  Asiatic  tyranny.  Murders, 
'treasons,  and  revolutions  pass  before  us  in  rapid 
succession ; ceremonious  observances  and  Oriental 
forms  of  dignity  fatigue  by  their  prolixity ; and 
in  literature  and  art  ^artificial  and  florid  display 
supplies  the  want  of  genius  and  sincerity.  “ Even 
Christianity  failed  to  reconcile  the  conflicting 
elements  and  hostile  influences  of  the  East  and 
West,  and  was  itself  penetrated  by  an  admixture 
of  Oriental  thought  and  sentiment;  and  in  later 
times,  after  the  severance  of  Constantinople  from 
the  Latin  communion,  the  rest  of  Europe  had  no 
•sympathy  for  what  was  considered  an  alien  creed.” 

Tlie  “ Byzantine  empire,”  properly  so  called, 
•commences  with  the  accession  of  Leo  the  Isaurian, 
who  so  reorganized  the  administration,  which  had 
■fallen  into  a deplorable  condition,  that  the  reformed 
government  outlived  for  many  centuries  its  con- 
temporaries. Some  writers  date  the  commence- 
ment of  the  empire  so  early  as  Zeno  and  Anas- 
tasius,  others  so  late  as  Maurice  and  Heraclius. 
Clinton,  in  his  “Fasti  Romani,”  terminates  the 
empire  of  Rome,  properly  so  called,  with  the  third 
year  of  Zeno,  i.  e.  A.l).  476.  Gibbon  says: — 
■^‘Tiberius  by  the  Arabs  and  Maurice  by  the 
Italians  are  distinguished  as  the  first  of  the  Greek 
•Ca3sars,  as  the  founders  of  a new  dynasty  and 
empire.  The  silent  revolution  was  accomplished 
before  the  death  of  Heraclius.” 

To  the  effect  produced  upon  art  and  literature 
by  the  peculiar  circumstances  under  which  the 
Eastern  empire  was  placed  we  shall  presently  have 
•occasion  to  revert.  Our  present  care  is  to  deal 
with  its  architecture  as  we  find  it.  Byzantine 
architecture,  properly  so  called,  is  the  style 
which  the  art  assiimed  in  Constantinople  after 
the  complete  separation  of  the  Eastern  and 
Western  empires,  when,  under  Justinian,  it  had 
already  attained  that  development  of  character 
which  conferred  its  impression  upon  the  archi- 
tecture of  the  Greek  church,  as  practised  in 
the  Christian  countries  of  the  East  down  to  the 
sixteenth  century.  Although  we  know  that  Byzan- 
tine architecture  is  a lineal  descendant  from  that 
of  Rome,  yet  we  see  plainly  that  it  contains  some 
element  derived  from  a foreign  source,  and  though 
much  has  been  said  upon  the  subject,  yet  the  work 
has  yet  to  be  written  which  shall  trace  that  ele- 


ment back  to  its  source,  or  rather  adduce  such 
conclusive  proofs  in  support  of  theories  as  shall 
change  surmise  into  certainty.  The  leading  feature 
of  the  Byzantine  style  is  without  doubt  the  dome, 
which  is  of  all  descriptions  of  roof  the  most  beau- 
tiful and  most  scientific;  for  to  cover  a space 
inclosed  by  walls  of  brick  or  stone  with  a vault  of 
the  same  materials  would  seem  to  be  the  first  and 
most  natural  thought  that  could  suggest  itself, 
(albeit  the  most  apparently  hopeless  to  execute) 
although  the  want  of  knowledge  of  the  great 
principle  that  could  effect  it  caused  the  diversion 
of  the  master-mind  of  the  Greek  into  the  columnar 
andtrabeated  method  of  construction  that  formed 
the  essence  of  his  architecture.  The  form  most 
typical  of  this  noble  development  has  been  referred 
with  strong  probability  to  the  Parthian  prede- 
cessors of  the  Persian  nation,  as  carried  to  a consi- 
derable degree  of  perfection  under  the  rule  of  the 
Sassanidie. 

The  dearth  of  examples  that  might  throw  light 
upon  the  dark  period  of  the  dynasties  of  the 
Seleucidfc  and  Aisacidtc,  renders  the  forms  of  their 
architecture  an  enigma  yet  to  be  solved.  In  the 
ruins  of  Diarhekr  and  A1  Hather — attributed  by 
Fergusson  to  the  commencement  of  the  Sassanian 
dynasty — the  only  known  illustrations  of  the 
period  in  question  exist.  Barbarous  details  of 
Roman  art  characterize  these  buildings,  but  of 
their  exact  date  we  are  ignorant.  From  A1 
Hather  we  lose  our  clue  for  an  interval,  until 
we  take  it  up  again  in  an  altered  form.  “ They 
retained,”  says  Fergusson,  “ the  great  tunnel-like 
halls  of  A1  Hather,  but  only  as  entrances.  They 
cut  bold  arches  through  the  dividing  walls,  so  as 
to  form  them  into  lateral  suites.  But,  above  all, 
they  learnt  to  place  domes  on  the  intersection  of 
their  halls,  not  resting  on  drums,  but  on  pe}i- 
dentives,  and  did  not  even  attempt  to  bring  down 
simulative  lines  of  support  to  the  ground.  Besides 
all  these  constructive  peculiarities,  they  lost  all 
trace  of  Roman  detail,  but  adopted  a system  of 
long  reed-like  pilastersextending  from  the  ground 
to  the  cornice,  below  which  they  were  joined  by 
small  semicircular  arches.  Tliey,  in  short,  adopted 
all  the  peculiarities  which  arefound  inthe  Byzantine 
style,  as  carried  out  at  a later  age  in  Armenia  and 
the  East.  We  must  know  more  of  this  style,  and 
be  able  to  ascribe  authentic  dates  to  such  examples 
as  we  are  acquainted  with,  before  we  can  decide 
whether  the  Sassanians  borrowed  the  style  from 
the  Eastern  Romans,  or  whether  they  were,  in 
fact,  the  inventors,  from  whom  the  architects  of 
the  more  Western  nations  took  the  hints  which 
they  afterwards  so  much  improved  upon.” 

The  exact  period  when  the  old  basilican  form 
of  church  grew  into  that  of  the  Latin  cross  is  not 
quite  certain ; but  the  adoption  of  that  form  of 
plan  was  the  result  of  accident,  not  design,  and 
was  quite  independent  of  the  deep  symbolic 
meaning  which  it  was  afterwards  considered  so 
clearly  to  express.  So  also  did  the  Greek  cross  of 
Byzantium,  though  in  after  ages  tenaciously 
adhered  to  as  a grand  symbol  of  separation 
between  the  adherents  of  the  Pope  and  the 
Patriarch,  obtain  its  origin  in  the  determination 
of  the  Byzantines  to  give  the  architecture  of  their 
new  faith  a form  and  expression  as  different  as 
possible  to  that  of  paganism.  In  the  time  of 
Constantine  the  circle,  as  a form  of  plan,  was  as 
prevalent  as  the  rectangle;  the  oue  inherited 
through  the  Etruscans  from  the  Tartars,  the 
other  derivable  through  the  Greeks  from  the 
Egyptians.  Of  the  churches  erected  by  Con- 
stantine in  his  new  capital  none  remain;  but  it  is 
probable,  from  the  descriptions  of  Eusebius,  that 
they  were  mostly  circular,  and  ornamented  by 
domes.  This  was  the  first  stage  in  that  form  of 
construction  that  hurst  into  full  development  in 
St.  Sophia,  the  master-piece  of  Justinian,  which, 
after  serving  as  the  type  for  all  the  earlier 
churches  of  the  Byzantine  empire  (though  nothing 
upon  the  same  scale  was  afterwards  attempted), 
was  at  once  adopted  by  the  Turks  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  retained  by  them  to  this  day,  as  the 
model  for  their  mosques. 

Joined  to  the  desire  of  honouring  the  new 
religion  with  temples  for  its  celebration  novel  in 
construction  and  fresh  in  association,  were  the 
exigencies  of  the  new  country  of  Constantine’s  • 
adoption,  “ tant  il  est  vrai  que  ce  qui  cst  con- 
vcnable  et  parfait  dans  un  pays  ne  peut  s’appliquer 
exactement  dans  un  autre.”  The  principle  of 
expansion  belonged  to  the  West;  that  of  con- 
centration was  adopted  by  the  East ; and  in  place 
of  the  long  and  vaultless  avenue  of  the  basilica, 
four  massive  piers  at  the  angles  of  a vast 
square  supported  four  vast  arches,  whose  spandrils, 
converging  from  the  springing  to  the  summit, 
completed  a circle  surmounted  by  a cornice, 
whence  sprung,  without  the  presence  of  an  inter- 


vening cylinder,  a hemispherical  or  segmental 
dome,  formed  of  cylindrical  jars  of  peculiar  con- 
struction, for  the  double  purpose  of  obtaining 
lightness  and  cohesion,  and  forming  at  once  the 
ceiling  and  the  roof  of  the  vast  area.  The  four 
arches  that  upheld  the  aerial  structure,  formed 
respectively  the  portals  to  as  many  naves  of  equal 
length,  constituting  the  figure  of  the  Greek  cross. 
Semi-cupolas  covering  these  naves,  clustered 
round  the  great  central  dome,  and  formed  a 
resistance  to  its  outward  thrust.  The  nave,  or 
branch  of  the  cross  that  formed  the  principal 
entrance,  was  preceded  by  the  narthex  or  porch, 
whilst  the  opposite  one  formed  the  absis.  The 
other  two  branches  wore  divided  in  height  by 
a gallery  for  women.  The  larger  absides  were 
sometimes  continiied  by  smaller  ones,  also  covered 
with  the  semi-cupola.  The  lower  portion  of  these 
domes  and  semidomes  were  pierced  with  a con- 
tinuous row  of  small  windows  to  admit  light. 

“Arches,”  says  Hope,  “thus  rising  over  arches, 
and  cupolas  over  cupolas,  we  may  say  that  all, 
which  in  the  temples  of  Athens  had  been  straight 
and  angular,  and  square  in  the  churches  of  Constan- 
tinople, became  curved  and  rounded, — concave 
within,  and  convex  without, — so  that  after  the 
Romans  had  begun  by  depriving  the  architectnre 
of  the  prior  Greeks  of  its  consistency,  the  Chris- 
tian Greeks  themselves  obliterated  every  mark  of 
the  architecture  of  their  heathen  ancestors  still 
retained  by  the  Romans,  and  made  the  ancient 
Grecian  architecture  owe  its  final  annihilation  to 
the  same  nation  to  whom  it  had  been  indebted  for 
its  first  birtb.”  , 

The  above  description  may  serve  very  well  to 
illustrate  a diagram  of  a Byzantine  church  in  the 
abstract,  but  a glance  at  Mr.  Fergusson’s  admirable 
“ Handbook  of  Architecture  ” will  afford  the  reader 
an  amount  of  instruction  upon  the  preliminary 
stages  that  conduced  to  such  a development  that 
we  have  no  desire  to  attempt  to  convey  in  this 
sketch.  He  will  there  see  the  processes  detailed 
and  illustrated  by  which  the  Byzantine  architects 
laboured  to  obtain  space  and  variety  in  their 
interiors  without  having  to  incur  those  dangers 
and  difficulties  caused  by  weight  and  thrust,  which 
have  rendered  the  noblest  of  all  architectural  fea- 
tures a thing  of  such  comparatively  rare  occurrence. 
Of  the  fourteen  hundred  religious  foundations  re- 
corded to  have  been  raised  in  the  empire  between 
the  reigns  of  Constantine  and  Justinian  none 
exist  at  Constantinople.  Fortunately  in  the 
greater  and  lesser  St.  Sophia  we  not  only  see  un- 
doubted specimens  of  the  age  of  Justinian,  but 
two  different  methods  of  internal  arrangement ; in 
one  the  dome  springing  from  an  octagon,  in  the 
other  from  a square. 

Beauty  in  all  these  early  churches  was  internal, 
for  their  exteriors  possessed  no  elements  of  it  j 
but,  as  time  progressed,  a total  change  was 
effected,  and,  as  exhibited  in  the  clnirch  of  Theo- 
tokos, a facade  of  some  elegance,  but  of  a style 
perfectly  sui  generis,  exhibits  Byzantine  arcbitec- 
ture  in  all  its  completeness.  One  apparently  ex- 
ceptional case  of  a Romanesque  church  of  a simple 
Basilican  plan  exists  at  Constantinople,  as  illus- 
trated in  the  splendid  work  of  Salzenburg.  It  is 
divided  internally  into  three  aisles  by  columns 
supporting  galleries,  which,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
narthex,  are  of  debased  Corinthian,  and  show  the 
extent  of  transition  in  A.D.  463. 

From  thence  to  the  lesser  St.  Sophia  the  grow- 
ing change  becomes  more  apparent  still,  and  in 
the  greater  St.  Sophia,  which  forms  the  third  and 
crowning  example  of  internal  Byzantine  arrange- 
ment and  decoration,  we  find  a beauty  and  origi- 
nality of  detail  which  prove  conclusively  that  an 
actual  and  new  style  has  been  evoked. 

Such  was  the  development  assumed  in  the 
East  by  the  remains  of  the  architecture  of  old 
Rome.  In  the  West,  as  we  know,  it  had  already 
become  a mere  shadow  of  its  former  self;  and  so 
it  remained  for  ages.  Had  Constantine  still 
made  Rome  bis  capital,  the  decline  and  fall  of  the 
nation  might  possibly  have  been  arrested.  But 
that  his  abrupt  departure  precipitated  the  ruin 
of  the  western  empire,  with  whatsoever  was  left  to 
it  of  art  and  literature,  the  result  too  clearly  de- 
monstrated ; and  thus  does  Tiraboschi  make  his 
■charge  agaiust  him:  “ La  cittiX  di  Costantinopoli 
da  lui  innalzata  a gareggiare  con  Roma,  e scelta 
a sua  stabil  dimora  come  a Roma  e a tutta  ITtalia 
cosi  all’  Italiana  letteratura  fu  sommamentc 
fatale.” 

The  arts  and  literature  of  a nation  are  ever 
influenced  by  the  political  and  social  condition  of 
the  country  of  their  cultivation;  and  with  the 
various  phases  of  position  which  that  country  may 
assume  in  the  scale  of  civilization  and  power,  so 
do  they  fionrish  or  decline.  Literature  and  art, 
too,  walk  hand  in  hand,  and  the  same  period  in 
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Roman  history  exhibits  the  progress  and  retro- 
gression of  both  those  highest  tests  of  her  social 
position.  It  was  during  the  republic  that  the 
principal  conquests  of  the  Romans  were  effected, 
and  the  empire,  generally  speaking,  had  employ- 
ment enough  in  preserving  theterritorybeqvieathed 
to  it  by  the  emulation  of  the  consuls  and  martial 
instinct  of  the  nation.  The  possession  of  this  vast 


legacy,  composed  of  a long  list  of  provinces,  many 
of  uluch  have  since  risen  into  powerful  monarchies 


might  almost  excuse  the  fatal  feeling  of  security 
which,  in  the  fancied  enjoyment  of  the  dominion 
of  the  whole  earth,  lost  sight  of  those  distant 
regions  whose  barbarian  offspring  were  destined  to 
convince  them  one  day  of  their  error  by  a terrible 
teaching. 

The  iniluence  of  Greece  prevented  the  growth 
of  a truly  national  literature  in  Rome,  though  the 
elements  for  its  formation  existed ; and  from  the 
introduction  of  the  Greek  he.xameter,  by  Ennius, 
the  old  national  poetry  ceased  to  exist. 

The  intimate  connection  of  Rome  with  Greece 
had  the  effect  of  softening  that  military  spirit 
which  made  valour  a synonyme  for  virtue,  and 
the  facility  afforded  for  encircling  Rome  with  the 
productions  of  Greek  art,  though  one  cause,  per- 
haps, of  the  comparatively  few  artists  of  the 
period  recorded,  yet  infused  a taste  for  literature 
and  science  in  this  warlike  people  that  in  due 
course  produced  its  fi-uits  in  the  galaxy  of  talent 
that  shed  a halo  of  glory  upon  the  Augustan  age. 
The  old  military  spirit,  however,  still  smouldered 
beneath  the  surface ; and  even  Virgil  himself,  in 


preserved,  and  eulogized  to  the  highest  degree 
i)y  their  contemporaries,  may  close  with  Aurelius 
Symmachu-s,  in  the  reign  of  Theodosius. 

Among  the  historians  of  the  Augustan  era, 
Sallust  and  Livy,  compared  by  Quintilian  re- 
spectively with  Thucydides  and  Herodotus, 
take  the  first  rank ; the  former  possessing 
the  highest  qualities  as  an  historian,  the  latter 
justly  considered  a model  for  composition  for  all 
time.  Tacitus,  at  a later  date,  “the  first  of 
historians  who  applied  the  science  of  philosophy 
to  the  study  of  facts,”  and  whose  concise  but  ex- 
pressive descriptions,  and  we  may  add,  perplexing 
difficulties,  have  so  taxed  the  talent  of  the  trans- 
lator and  the  antiquary,  whilst  his  originality  has 
excited  the  genius  and  penetration  of  the  modern 
philosophic  historian,  may  be  considered  the  last 
of  the  great  historians  of  the  brilliant  period  of 
Roman  literature. 


«ects  which,  during  the  three  first  centuries,  dis- 
turbed and  troubled  the  Church. 

Of  schools,  the  Stoics  and  Platonics  were  the 
first;  and  of  sects,  the  voluptuous  followers  of 
Epicurus  outnumbered  all  antagonists.  Soon^ 
however,  the  junction  of  philosophy  and  Chris- 
tianity produced  a fresh  school  in  the  Eclectics  j 
and  the  Eclectics,  in  their  turn,  displayed  a new 
development  in  the  New-Platonists,  a school  of 
philosophy  opened  at  Alc.xandria  at  the  close  of 
the  second  century  by  Amuionius.  Tliis  mixture 
of  Christian  and  IMatonic  princijdes  occasioned  a 
war  between  faith  and  reason,  devotion  and  argu- 
ment, that  has  influenced  the  state  of  the  Church. 


ever  since.* 
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p . i.v  1 1 4.1  t f The  closing  general  meeting  of  the  session  was 

liie  age  oi  oratory  was  outlived  by  tuat  or  , ,,  “ . i t t ip  

i '''W  o”  ilonilay  evening  last,  at  16,  brosvenor- 


poetry.  First  in  the  list  wore  the  speculative 
Lucretius,  and  the  melodious  Catullus;  the  latter, 
according  to  Niebuhr,  Rome’s  greatest  poet,  and 


street. 

Mr.  George  Godwin,  V.P.  presided. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  aud 


equal  to  the  great  lyrists  of  Greece,  previous  to  oi  tm.  cast  meeung 

nf  H.  ,n.v  t™K.  ™i,l  ; conhi-mcil,  and  Mr.  C.  C.  :Nelson  (lion,  seoretaty) 

read  a list  ot  donations  to  the  library,  and  also  the 


Sophocles.  Of  Catullus  it  may  be  truly  said, , 

■■Xilnl  tetlgit  qnod  non  ornavit.”  Far  diffemit , tlemen  who  l.ad-anbscribM  to 

was  >.ebnbr  s opinion  of  the  merits  of  1 rgil  ; b 


was  .ciieuniirs  oniiiion  oi  l ie  merixs  oi  ' irgii  ■ i /•  » ..v  i it 

, T'  • 1 1 « T-i  1 » ^ , • 1 , ; the  removal  fund.  Among  the  latter  were  Pro- 

whose  .hneid  and  bclognes,  he  considers;,,  ..  ,,  -.U  -o  /i  tj  m?  . 

failures,  and  bis  ■■  Tdvlls  ” fa, .“inferior  to  those  of  ft**"  Don.aldson,  2o.;Mr.  B.  C.  Hnssey,  10 


failures  and  f n|ftrior  to  those  of,  ‘j',rc.~e7  WL  I Mr.  Cl.  oTseo^r  s"  i M^: 

riioocritus.  But  Niebuhr  ever  loved  to  overturn  I --  J. 


,,  ,,  . ,,  , PAuson,  5^.  5s.;  Mr.  T.  H.  Lewis;  Mr.  Marrable, 

old  theories;  nevertheless,  \ irgil  still  sways  the  tr-  t>  r « xt,.  xj  n 


the  sixth  book  of  the  “.Eneid,”  exhibits  a spice  of  j highest  rank  ; and  Galhis,  another  Protege  of  Au- 1 a Fellow  ; and' 

the  old  leaven  by  remiuding  his  countrymen  that  gustus,  the  second.  But  the  poems  otGallus  have  uichard  C.  B.  Wood  of  139,  Fleet-street; 
to  ojtend  their  ciunire.  snare  the  coniiuercd,  but  norished,  his  reputation  only  surviving.  Third  « ,1  ..  T ir  rvC  .1.1  r\  1, 1.' 


. p 41  T 4-  • 4 ■ 4-  41  ^ I G.  Morgan,  Mr.  R.  L.  Roumieu,  Mr.  B.  G. 

sceptre  of  the  Latin  epic.  Amongst  the  elegiac  i r,  , • ,r  (ifJiwin  etc 
poets,  Tibullus  is  generally  allowed  to  hold  the , ni- 


Mr.  George  Somers  Clarke,  of  2,  Brnnswick- 


to  extend  their  empire,  spare  the  conquered,  but  perished,  his  reputation  only  surviving, 
humble  the  proud,  are  the  arts  best  worthy  of  a ' successor  to  the  elegiac  lyre,  stands  Propertius 
Roman’s  study.  | and  the  circle  is  completed  by  Ovid,  not  only 

Tlie  space  of  about  a century  and  a half,  termi- j deeply  skilled  in  the  ‘‘ars  amatoria,”  hut  also 
nating  with  the  death  of  Augustus,  may  iuolude  j “ nimiuin  amator  ingenii  sui.”  As  chief  expo- 


the  period  when  Roman,  eloquence  and  literature  ' neiit  of  the  lyric  muse,  Horace  needs  no  comment. 

• ' Ugliest  degree  of  advance- i Of  the  "Pharsalia”  of  Lucan,  leader  of  the  secon- 


luu.1  displayed  their  liighest  degree  --  , . • . . 

ment,  and  the  Latin  of  Cicero  and  his  contempo-  i dary  array  of  heroic  poets,  of  which  Valerius 
laries  may  be  sujiposed  to  illustrate  the  most ' Flaccus,  Statius,  Silius  Italicus,  and  himself  were 


perfected  stage  of  the  language.  Public  oratory  is , chief  examples,  as  contrasted  with  the  ".Eneid” 
to  a free  government,  aud ' of  Virgil,  the  judgment  of  Tirahoschi  can  hardly 


the  natural  sequence  to 

therefore  was  cultivated  by  the  Romans  from  au . he  snrjiassed  for  justice  and  for  poetical  imagery, 
early  period;  hut  it  was  from  Greek  rhetoricians  j To  Lucilius,  of  pre-Augustan  repute,  may  be 
that  they  studied  its  principles.  From  the  same  ' ascribed  the  originating  of  that  form  of  satire, 
preceptors  the  love  of  philosophical  disquisition  , which  afterwards  received  its  full  development  in 
was  acquired,  and  the  Stoic  and  Epicurean  persua- . Horace,  Persins,  and  .luvenal,  of  whom  the  first 
sions  found  zealous  advocates  amongst  the  stern  is  the  keenest,  most  polishwl,  mid  most  admirable ; 
republicans  or  aristocratic  sensualists,  whilst  peri-  the  second,  the  most  dramatic;  and  the  last,  the 
patetic,  acadeiuic,  and  numerous  minor  sub-divi-  moat  denunciatory  and  terrific.  In  Martial,  the 
sions  found  ready  proselytes  either  from  novelty  epigram  is  best  exemplified. 

or  conviction.  Cicero,  as  has  been  happily  oh-!  In  Ausonius — the  favoured  of  "N  alentinian — the 
served,  taught  the  philosophy  of  Greece  to  feeble  flicker  of  the  sacred  flame  of  poetry  an- 
speak  the  language  of  Rome,  whilst  he  rendered  nounced  its  near  extinction ; and  in  Claudian,  the 
the  doctrines  of  the  Grecian  sages  more  jjer- , last  of  the  classic  poets,  in  the  reign  of  Arcadius 
spicuous  aud  captivating  than  they  were  found  and  llonorius,  the  Latin  muse  was  consigned 
even  in  their  native  idiom.  In  other  words,  as  with  liononr  to  her  tomb.  Tlie  ruins  of  Rome’s 
Dr.  Thomson  remarks,  “Cicero  endeavoured  to  greatness,  the  proud  monuments  oMier  triumphs, 
bring  back  philosophy  from  speculation  to  prac-  fii^d  memorials  of  her  eventful  history,  are  gra- 
tice,  and  clearly  evinced  the  social  duties  to  he  dually  passing  away  from  the  scene ; but  in  the 
founded  in  the  unalterable  dictates  of  virtue;  but  remains  of  her  literature,  she  will  yet  redeem  her 
it  was  easier  to  demonstrate  the  truth  of  the  claim  to  immortality : — 
principles  which  he  maintained  than  to  enforce!  “ Alas!  for  Tally’s  voice,  nml  Vireirs  l.iy, 
their  olaervance  while  the  morals  of  mankind,  And  Livy’s  pictured  page!  but  theie  shall  be 

Her  resurrection ; all  licsicles  decay.” 


aud  Mr.  J.  11.  Metcalfe,  of  -il.  Duke-street,  Mau- 
chester-squure.  Associates. 

The  Cliairman,  in  moving  that  the  thanks  of 
the  meeting  be  given  to  the  donors  of  contribu- 
tions to  the  library,  called  attention  to  a pamphlet 
on  “ The  Application  of  Water-glass  (soluble  alka- 
line silicate)  in  the  Arts,”  by  F.  Kulilmann,  Pro- 
fessor of  Chemistry  at  Lille,  flfty  copies  of  which 
had  been  presented  to  the  Institute  by  his  Royal 
Highness  the  Prince  Consort.  'Hiero  was,  here- 
marked,  a considerable  want  of  knowledge  on  this 
subject,  and,  therefore,  it  was  desinible  that 
gentlemen  competent  to  form  an  opinion  should 
inquire  into  it,  so  that  any  statements  which  might 
be  made  with  reference  to  it  might  be  cliecked  by 
those  not  interested.  A notice  of  this  iMimphlet 
will  be  fonnd  in  oor  present  number. 

Mr.  Penrose  said  he  was  making  some  experi- 
ments on  water  glass,  aud  would  he  happy  to 
communicato  the  result  to  the  Institute, 

The  thanks  of  tlio  meeting  were-  also  accorded 
to  Mr.  St,  Aubyn  for  his  donation  of  five  shares  in 
the  Architectural  Union  Company. 

ilr.  W,  Watkiss  Lloyd  next  read  a very  inter- 
esting and  elaborate  paper  on  “ The  General 
Theory  of  Proportion  in  Arcliitectural  De.rign, 
and  its  ExeinpUflcation  in  Detail  in  the  Parthenon.” 
At  the  conclusion,  the  Chairmau  invited  iliscas- 


Mr.  Mathews  said  he  could  only  thank  ilr, 
Lloyd  for  his  ingenuity.  It  occurred  to  him  that 
if  a sede  of  numbers  were  taken,  there  were  very 
few  pi'oportions  which  those  terms  would  not 
show.  Take  the  room,  for  instance,  in  which  they 


were  little  actuated  by  the  exercise  of  reason  | 
alone.”  | Augustus,  as  Suetonius  informs  us.  devoted  met  that  evening  : if  they  went  upon  that 

In  Cicero  and  his  contemporaries,  says  Pater-  himself  from  early  youth  to  the  study  of  eloquence  ' scale,  they  would  find  it  to  applj^  and  also  to  apply 
cuius,  forensic  eloquence  burst  forth  complete;  aud  the  liberal  arts,  being  devoted  to  Greek  and  to  the  street  and  to  the  houses  at  either  side.  It 
aud  it  is  only  by  them  aud  their  immodiate  sue-  Latin  literature,  and  patronising  men  of  genius  ' to  him  there  was  nothing  whatever  extra- 

cessors  that  our  admiration  is  culled  forth,  or  our  in  every  possible  way.  ' ordinary  in  the  circumstance  that  the  Parthenon, 

pleasure  excited.  But  the  secret  of  success  in  art  | These  men  of  genius  were,  however,  the  offspring  ‘ eonld  be  measured  as  Mr.  Lloyd  had  shown,  as  the 
or  science  was  the  same  then  ns  now.  “Alit  of  the  Republic,  for  the  process  of  vitiation  was  same  scale  would  measure  anything, 
ajmulatio  ingenia ; et  nmic  iuvidia,  nunc  adiuiratio  not  the  work  of  a day.  Tlie  successors  of  Augustus  , Penrose  said  it  was  imnossihle  that  a 

imitatioiiem  accendit.”  were  men  of  a different  stump ; but  though  an  paper  such  as  that  read  by  Mr,  Lloyd  could  he 

Cicero  himself  seems  to  have  been  aware  that  aft'cctatiou  of  artistic  jiatronago  here  and  there  followed  out  with  the  minuteness  necessary  for 


the  ait  of  oratory  hadreached  itsc'liuiax,  for,  in  his  redeemed  their  mUItary  instincts  or  brutal  its  adequate  consideration.  He  had  tested  many 
“ Tusculan  Disputations,”  he  prophesies  its  down-  vices,  yet  the  public  spirit  had  iiiulergone  a ' of  Mr.  Lloyd’s  deductions  from  the  ineasuremeuts,. 


fall  iu  these  words  : — “ Atque  oratoruin  quidem  change,  and  the  progress  of  decline  could  not  now  pg  oould  state  that  he  fouud  them  perfectly 
laus,  ita  ducta  ah  humili  veiiit  ad  suinmum,  ut  be  arrested.  iiceiirate.  But  that  which  he  would  rather  call 

jam  (quod  iiatura  fert  in  omuibus  fere  rebus),  Literature,  though  in  some  degree  rccoveriug ; rjttention  to  was  the  extremely  practical  character 

senesciit,  brevique  tempore  ad  uiliilum  veutura  its  credit  under  Trajan,  speedily  lo.st  it  again  ■ of  the  system  winch  ilr.  Lloyd  had  brought  under 

videatur.”  This  oratory,  which  attained  to  such  under  his  successors.  Marcus  Antoninus,  the  most  their  notice.  The  de.sign  of  all  buildii..'-s,  such 


e.Kcellence  hi  the  instances  of  the  Gracchi,  Horten-  learned  of  them,  confined  his  patronage  to  the 
sins,  Ca'sar,  and  Cicero ; and  after  tiiem  in  Cmlius  Stole  philosophy;  and,  in  accordance  with  its 
Rufus,  Curio,  Liciiiius  Calvus,  and  their  contem- , tenets,  held  the  arts  and  sciences  generally  in 
porarics,  was  one  of  the  greatest  triumphs  in  the  contempt. 

history  of  Roman  letters,  but  with  tlie  decline  of.  As  we*  before  observed,  the  old  mythology  at 

the  spirit  of  patriotism  that  had  evoked  it,  it : Uie  time  of  our  Saviour’s  birth  w.as  worn  out  ami 

gradually  sank  and  expired.  | supplanted,  to  a great  degree,  by  systems  of 

The  orations  of  Asinius  I’ollio — a man  of  talent,  ; speculative  philosophy.  Of  these  systems  tlie 


but  a detractor  of  Cicero — arc  lost.  Of  Seneca, 
the  rhetorician,  and  of  Quintilian,  the  declama- 
tions have  come  down  to  us.  On  the  Panegyric 
aud  the  Epistles  of  the  younger  Pliny,  the  false 
taste  of  the  declinincr  -school  of  letters  is  evident, 
tliough  clothed  in  afl'ected  lirilliimcy.  And  our 
illustration  of  the  schools  of  oratory  that  were  yet 


Grecian  aud  Oriental  were  the  leading  kinds,  and 
these  again  were  subdivided  into  numerous  con- 
tending sects.  In  the  ranks  of  the  former. 
Epicureans  and  Academics,  Aristotelians,  Stoics, 
and  Platonics  funned  the  chief  varieties;  ami 
from  the  latter  sprang  the  Gnostics — a school 
whence  issued  the  leaders  aud  originators  of  those 


the  Parthenon,  must  have  been  in  the  n:.  I of  the 
inventor,  and  the  system  of  ]jroportion  m'.st  have 
been  his  rule  and  method.  He  liad  occasion,  .some 
time  after  Mr.  Lloyd  had  discovered  his  scheme,, 
to  design  a Gothic  building  ; and,  having  tried  it 
upon  that,  he  fouud,  after  a few  hours’  work,  that 
he  was  enabled  to  get  the  proportions  designed  on 
bis  method.  The  four-to-nine  scale  did  not 
agree  j but  he  had  not  occasion  to  devote  many 
hours  to  the  work  before  he  put  all  the  dimensions 
that  he  required  to  adjust  into  a key  of  that 
nature. 

Mr.  Bell  (sculptor)  remarked  upon  the  great 


' To  te  continued. 
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value  of  definite  proportions,  and  said  bo  was 
inclined  to  think  that  the  system  discovered 
or  elucidated  hy  Mr.  Lloyd  that  evening  might 
also  apply  to  the  human  figure.  With  regard  to 
the  Parthenon,  Mr.  .loplin  had  assured  him  that 
the  proportion  of  four  to  nine  guided  a great 
•many  of  the  designs.  (Mr.  Bell  explained,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  board,  the  theory  of  Mr. 
Joplin,  as  to  the  proportions  of  the  columns  of 
the  Parthenon). 

Mr.  Ashpitel  said  it  was  a matter  of  some 
difRculfcy  to  deal  with  Ji  pajiei’  full  ctf  decimals  of 
the  first, -second,  and  third  order.  It  struck  him 
that  the  l,O0Otli  part  of  a foot,  or  the  eleventh  of  ^ 
an  eighth  of  an  inch,  in  a height  of  98  feet  in  a 
building  2,000  years  old,  a portion  of  which  hatl 
been  blown  up  bj'.gtmpowder,  was  rather  too  flue 
to  be  of  much  weight.  It  seemed  to  him  that:, the 
proportions  of  the  Parthenon  depended  verj'much 
upon  the  measure  on  whidi  it  had  been  -set  out. 
The  architect,  no  doiibt,  set  it  out,  as  the  architect 
of  the  room  in  which  they  were  then  met.  He  said, 
for  instance,  he  would  make  a room  20  feet  long 
by  10  or  18  broad,  and  never  contemplated 
making  it  20  feet  1 inch  by  17  feet  and  inches 
broad.  The  ordinary  common-sense  rule  of  mea- 
surement he  found  to  prevail  in  the  measure- 
ments of  Gothic  cathedrals,  which  seemed  to  have 
been  made  not  by  the  foot  measure  but  by  the  old 
cloth  yard.  He  could  not  help  thinJeing  that  the 
Gi’eek  architects  set  out  their  buildings  very  much 
as  we  did,  and  told  their  workmen  to  set  out  so 
many  feet  this  way,  and  so  many  feet  that  way.  It 
was  far  more  important  for  the  architect  to  iearn 
what  were  the  proportions  of  the  building  itself. 
Little  more  than  a twelvemonth  since  he  had 
been  requested  by  a friend  who  was  writing  a 
hi.sLory  of  Sicily,  to  give  him  the  relative  pro- 
portions of  Greek  remains,  to  compare  them  with 
the  Sicilian  temples,  and  he  could  find  no  propor- 
tions of  one  temple  relating  to  another.  He  was 
tlierefore  inclined  to  think  that  the  Greek  archi- 
tect was  in  great  part  regulated  in  his  design  by 
his  eye  and  his  taste  for  the  beautiful.  Since  that 
period  he  had  conversed  with  a distinguished 
Royal  Academician,  with  whom  he  had  consulted 
as  to  examples  of  the  Greek  Ionic,  including  the 
Erechtheum  and  other  places,  and  there  he  liad 
some  difficulty  in  finding  anything  like  a definite 
proportion.  He  might  have  been  wrong,  and  in 
that  case  he  would  be  delighted  to  be  set  right : at 
the  same  time  there  might  be  some  rule  on  the 
subject.  He  had  not,  however,  beonuble  to  find 
anything  to  guide  him  as  to  the  relative  propor- 
tions inter  se  of  one  Greek  temple  with  another. 

Mr.  Kerr  observed,  that  these  attempts  to  dis- 
cover the  rule  of  proportions  were  like  searching 
for  a key  to  the  Book  of  Revelations,  and  that 
young  architects  would  do  well  to  avoid  losing 
time  in  pursuit  of  such  a chimera.  It  was  im- 
possible to  trace  the  history  of  arithmetical  pro- 
portions. All  they  knew  was,  that  from  tiie  nature 
of  the  Greek  mind  it  was  very  improbable  that 
the  architects  of  the  Parthenon  were  in  possession 
of  any  system  so  elaborate  as  that  which  had  been 
laid  down  by  Mr.  Lloyd.  TJie  Gi'ceks  might  liave 
understood  simple  arithmetical  proportion,  wliicli, 
after  all,  was  the  only  safe  rule  to  go  by.  There 
was,  however,  one  point  raised  by  Mr.  Lloyd  whicli 
fltruck  him  as  being  extremely  valuable,  and  that 
was  the  remarkable  principle  that  you  might 
adopt  a key-note  of  proportion,  as,  for  instance, 

1 to  6,  and  found  upon  that  key  certain  other  pro- 
portionate proportions,  which,  when  carried  out, 
would  produce  as  the  result  perfect  melody  of 
proportion.  If  this  was  what  he  meant,  it  was  a 
most  important  principle  to  establisli. 

Mr.  I’Auson  expressed  a hope,  that  as  time  did 
not  admit  that  evening  of  a full  discussion  upon 
the  subject,  it  would  be  resumed  on  some  future 
■occa.sion.  It  seemed  to  him  that  they  ought  not 
lightly  to  set  aside  the  consideration  of  these 
recondite  schemes. 

Mr.  Ashpitel  moved  the  hearty  thanks  of  the 
meeting  to  Mr.  Lloyd,  and  observed,  th.at  if  that 
gentleman  could  ascertain  whether  the  same  prin- 
•ciple  : plied  to  other  temples  besides  the  Par- 
thenor,  so  as  to  get  at  what  the  Greek  architects 
considered  their  relative  scale,  ho  would  confer 
a great  benefit  upon  the  profession. 

Mr.  Kerr  seconded  the  motion. 

Mr.  C.  II.  Smith  said  that  few  persons  were 
more  conversant  with  the  architectural  remains 
in  the  British  Museum,  or  with  the  practical 
working  of  materials,  than  he  was,  and  that,  upon 
measuring  some  of  these  remains  some  years  ago, 
and  comparing  them  with  works  he  was  himst-lf 
executing,  he  found  that  his  own  measurements 
were  far  more  accurate  than  theirs.  He  examined 
with  gieat  care  the  capitals  of  the  Erechtheum, 
and  other  fragments,  and  he  discovered  very  few 


instances  in  which  the  original  surface  of  the 
marble  was  not  gone  to  the  extent  of  the  tenth  of 
an  inch,  and  sometimes  even  to  a quarter  of  an 
inch.  There  was,  for  instance,  in  the  Museum,  an 
entire  column  from  the  Erechtheum,  and  it  would 
be  extremely  difficult  to  ascertain  -what  was  the 
original  diameter  of  it,  as  there  was  none  of  the 
original  diameter  left.  Some  blocks  were  more 
decayed  than  others.  The  surface  of  the  remains 
in  the  Elgin  collection  had  wasted  more  than  a 
quarter  of  an  inch,  and  consequently  it  woxild  he 
.difficult  d:o  tell  how  their  dimensions  could  be 
taken  after  a lapse  of  more  than  2,000  years. 

Mr.  Penrose  said  it-should  be  remembered  that 
tlm  fragments  in  the  British  Museum  had  been 
tumbled  down  -and  exposed  to  the  tuition  of  the 
weatlier  for  many  centuries.  If  we  were  to 
e.xamine  the  whole  building,  and  select  those  little 
spots  where  decay  had  been  less  rai^id,  and  which, 
from  their  position,  had  escaped  mechanical  in- 
jury, it  would  ‘be  found  that  measurements  might 
be  taken  with  a very  considerable  dt^ree  of 
accuracy. 

The  Chairman  observed,  that  in  his  opinion 
Mr.  Lloyd  had  submitted  a series  of  most  valuable 
deductions,  which,  so  far  from  being  abstruse, 
might  be  reduced  to  the  utmost  siuqtlicity. 
When  given  as  measurements,  and  stated  in 
decimals,  the  deductions  might  appear  elaborate, 
but  that  did  not  alter  the  facts  placed  before 
•them.  He  would  say  nothing  of  their  practical 
value,  hut  he  thanked  Mr.  Lloyd,  on  the  part  of 
the  Institute,  for  the  very  interesting  paper, 
the  result  of  much  attention,  which  he  had  placed 
before  them.  The  chairman  then  announced  that 
tlie  next  session  of  the  Institute  would  be  opened 
at  the  new  Home,  in  Conduit-street.  In  taking 
leave  of  the  old,  where  the  Institute  had  assem- 
bled for  many  yeai-s,  he  might  be  permitted  to 
remind  the  members  that  the  profession  to  which 
theyhelongedhaddnring  that  period  undergone  im- 
portant changes;  that  both  tlieartand  the  profes- 
sion had  advanced;  and  from  the  spirit  of  inquiry 
which  was  alloat,  he  hoped  the  ensuing  campaign 
would  not  be  without  renewed  interest  to  the 
profession.  They  were  now  agitating  some  matters 
which  were  formerly  considered  beyond  tlieir  pro- 
vince. The  majority  of  the  profession  approved 
of  those  endeavours,  and  he  hoped  all  would  aid 
in  bringing  these  questions  to  an  issue  tending  to 
the  prospe^rity  of  the  profession  ami  the  advance- 
ment ofjirt. 

The  meeting  then  separated. 


ELECIO-TELEGRAPHIC  PROGRESS. 

Ax  n recent  meeting  of  the  Atlantic  Telegraph 
Company,  a new  board  was  appointed  to  curry 
into  effect  the  arrangement  with  Goveimment, 
and  the  issue  of  new  57.  shares,  to  the  extent  of 
GOO, 000/.,  to  enjoy  a preferential  dividend  of  8 per 

cent,  per  annum,  was  sanctioned. A.  Bomewhat 

umisual  cause  of  injury  to  submarine  or  other 
telegraphs  is  recorded  in  the  Jersetj  of  last 

week.  During  a violent  thunderstorm,  an  explo- 
sive noise,  like  that  of  a pistol,  was  heard  at  the 
Submarine  Telegraph  office,  in  Jersey,  and  the 
transmission  of  messages  was  suddenly  cheeked. 
By  some  strange  misunderstaniling,  however,  tlie 
state  of  the  appnraUis  in  the  station  was  not  ex- 
amined, and  workmen  were  sent  oil'  to  other  places 
to  search  for  the  cause  of  iiiterruption.  It  was 
ultimately  found,  however  that  both  coils  of  wire 
in  the  office  itself,  had  been  so  burnt  by  the  elec- 
tric force  as  to  render  them  quite  useless.  Tlie 
coils  being  replaced  and  connected,  communication 
was  immediately  restored.  Hud  similar  injury 
occurred  to  the  line  under  the  ocean,  it  might 
have  been  no  ea.sy  matter  to  trace  it,  and  even 
then  the  precise  cause  might  have  been  misunder- 
stood. Thunderstonns  appear  to  ati'ect  telegraph 
lines  much  more  frequently  in  America  than  else- 
where, so  far  as  we  can  learn.  Some  preventive 

should  be  seen  to. Sicily  is  about  to  be  united 

to  Malta  by  an  electric  cable.- — The  attempt  to 
lay  a submarine  cable  between  Alexandria  and  the 
Island  of  Candia,  wliich  would  have  completed  the 
connection  from  Aden  to  London,  rm  Constan- 
tinople, has  unfortunately  temporarily  failed.  The 
expedition  started  from  Alexandria  on  the  25th  of 
May,  and  the  line  appears  to  have  parted  on  the 
1st  of  June,  when  the  whole  had  been  laid  within 
60  miles. In  consequence  of  the  successful  lay- 

ing of  tlie  Red  Sea  cable,  future  telegrams  from 
India  may  be  expected  to  be  accelerated  about 
seven  days.  This  cable  was  safely  laid  as  far  as 

Aden  on  the  28th  of  May. The  Submarine 

Telegraph  Company  are  about  to  submerge  a cable 
from  Weybourne,  on  the  Norfolk  coast,  to  Ton- 
ning,  on  the  shores  of  Denmark.  The  cable, 
which  will  comprise  three  wires,  will  be  388  miles 


in  length,  and  will  be  supplied  by  Mcssi-s.  Glasse, 
Elliott,  and  Co.  who  seem  to  be  doing  their 
utmost  to  “ put  a girdle  round  the  earth,” 
although  the  operation  takes  more  than  “forty 
minutes.”— — Mr.  Ilorstmami,  of  New  York,  has 
patented  a submarine  cable,  in  which  he  projioses 
to  use  a thick  covering  of  shell  lac  for  the  insu- 
lator. He  also  suggests  the  idea  of  manufacturing 
liis  cable  on  board  the  vessels,  as  it  is  being  paid 
out  into  the  ocean. 


THE  SITE  OF  SMITHFIELD. 

As  might  have  been  expected,  the  neglected 
condition  of  the  site  of  old  Smitbfiekl  market  fans 
'led  to  evils  which  required  speedily  to  he  remedied. 
Tlie  pavement  has  been  bi-okcn,  and  the  uiwvliole- 
some  accumulations  ^vhich  ha^•e  for  so  long  a 
period  been  allowed  to  sink  into  the  soil  Become 
a moans  of  tainting  the  uir  of  the  neighbourhood. 
The  scavenging  has  been  neglected,  and  foul 
■matters  mentioned  by  Die  City  oilioer  .of  health 
have  been  allowed  to  collect.  A considerable  time 
has  now  elapsed  since  the  removal  of  the  cattle 
market  to  the  Caiedoniaii-road,  and,  notwith- 
stiinding  that  the  need  for  a properly  constructed 
place  for  the  saleof  dead  meat  is  great,  time  has  been 
spent  by  the  corporation  authorities  endeavouring 
to  use  a large  portion  of  the  space  of  Smithficld, 
and  hy  tliose  interested  in  St.  Bartliolomew’s 
Hospital  and  the  Government  to  iirevent  it.  We 
believe  that  a fair  compromise  has  been  made, 
and  that  nearly  all  the  ancient  jiart  of  this  histo- 
I'ical  site  will  be  left  for  the  public  use.  If  Smith- 
field  were  properly  cleared,  paved,  and  kept  in 
good  condition,  it  would  form  one  of  those  play- 
grounds which  are  so  much  needed  by  the  pent-up 
Londoners.  Several  of  the  old  and  dilapidated 
houses  have  been  removed,  and,  when  the  market 
matter  has  been  decided  upon,  better  houses  will 
rise  up,  and  at  a small  cost  an  ornamental  cha- 
racter might  be  given  to  this  open  space.  The 
spot  a little  in  front  of  the  ancient  gateway  of 
St.  Bartholomew’s,  where  many  have  perished  for 
conscience’  sake,  should  not  be  left  unnoticed,  but 
the  spot  marked  by  some  memorial  which,  by 
keeping  in  recollection  the  cruelties  of  the  dark 
ages  of  our  history,  will  cause  us  to  feel  thankful 
for  the  advancement  which  has  been  maxle.  An 
obelisk,  with  a suitable  inscription,  backed  by  a 
few  trees,  would  form  an  agreeable  feature. 

The  centre  of  this  site  would  be  an  admirable  one 
for  an  important  public  monument  or  fountain. 


TIIE  ARCHITECTURAL  MUTILATION 
OF  -YURK  MINSTER. 

The  fact  of  York  Minister  being  “restored,’ 
after  a fashion  hy  no  means  to  he  commended 
is  fully  corroborated  by  the  YorJe  Herald,  which 
says,  in  .a  leading  article  under  the  above  title, 
— “A  short  time  since  we  published  a letter 
from  the  Guilder,  wherein  the  writer  called  atten- 
tion to  the  .^vUful  destruction,  and  ignorant  man- 
ner in  which  .the  restorations  ai’e  being  carried 
out,  on  the  extei'ior  of  our  eathedrul ; and  directed 
attention  to  the  pinnacles  as  not  being  copies  of 
the  original  ones,  but  from  other  people’s  draw- 
ings. We  have  since  investigated  the  matter  for 
ourselves,  and  find  that  the  writer’s  statements 
are  but  too  true.”  The  Herald  then  proceeds  to 
give  some  measurements  of  the  old  and  new  work, 
in  evidence  of  the  truth  of  our  statement,  and 
adds,  “ Any  one  standing  at  the  south  entrance, 
and  looking  down  the  new  set  of  pinnacles,  at  the 
east  end,  from  the  chapter-house,  cannot  fail  to 
be  struck  wieh  the  poverty-stricken  appearance  of 
these  alterations.  Thus  we  could  go  on  showing 
deviations  from  the  original  forms,  but  we  wilt 
content  ourselves  with  one  instance  more  of  this 
reckless  destruction.  The  original  parapet  which, 
with  slight  repairs,  was  good  tor  a hundred  years 
to  come,  has  been  pulled  down,  and  is  being  re- 
placed by  one  G inches  lower.  This  lowering  of 
tiie  parapet  has  at  the  same  time  the  eficct  of 
shortening  the  top  of  the  hood  moulding  G inches 
— thus  one  thing  affects  another  until  the  original 
conception  is  lost.  And  this  is  called  restoration  ! 
Now  we  do  not  impugn  the  character  or  skill  of 
the  master-mason  as  a workman,  but  this  we  do 
say,  that  it  is  evident  he  is  not  the  proper  person 
to  superintend  the  restoration  of  such  a building 
as  York  Minster.” 


ViCTOniA-BniuGE,  Pimlico. — The  foundation- 
stone  of  this  important  work,  the  first  railway 
bridge  over  the  Thames  within  tlie  metropolis, 
was  laid  on  Thursday,  the  Oth,  by  the  eldest  son 
of  Mr.  Fowler,  the  engineer  of  the  work.  The 
superstructure,  which  will  consist  of  four  arches, 
each  of  175  feet  span,  will  be  formed  entirely  of 
wrought  iron. 


CAMBRIDGE  DRAINAGE. 

A RECENT  Storm  lias  Hooclod  the  basement 
floors  in  some  of  the  streets.  The  surveyor, 
Mr.  Rowe  points  out  that  nearly  all  the  tlooded 
basements  have  been  excavated  and  formed  since 
the  sewers  were  laid  in,  and  that  the  owners  of 
property  might  have  exercised  more  caution  in 
their  arrangements. 

Eor  premises  thus  situated  he  suggests,  as 
leading  principles,  that — 

“ Water  from  the  rear  of  premises  shouM  not  be  con- 
veyed to  the  front  under  ihe  basement  floor. 

Rain-water  from  the  roofs  should  not  be  conveyed  into 
the  basement,  but  conducted  iuto  the  sewer  by  shallow 
drains. 

Cast-iron  pipes  may  be  used  for  basement  drams  in 
some  instances. 

The  scullery  sink  should  be  kept  as  high  as  possible, 
and  approached  by  a step.  A flap  trap  should  be  fixed 
between  the  sink  and  sewer. 

There  should  be  no  water-closet  on  the  basement  floor ; 
if  it  cannot  be  arranged  elsewhere,  the  soil-pipe  should 
have  a flap  trap,  or  similar  contrivance,  to  prevent  the 
influx  of  sewage  water.” 

The  enlargement  of  an  existing  sewer  is  pro- 
posed; but  the  surveyor  recommends  that,  before 


the  hoai’d  entertain  the  proposal,  the  owners  of 
property  subject  to  floods  “ be  requested  to  raise 
their  basement  floors,  and  alter  their  private 
drains  in  the  best  practicable  manner,  so  as  to 
guard  against  a recurrence  of  future  floods.” 


THE  “ HOLY  CATHOLIC  AND  APOSTOLIC 
CHURCH,”  GORDON-SQUARE,  LONDON. 

The  accompanying  engraving  represents  the 
interior  of  the  church  built  for  the  community 
who  take  this  title,  in  Gordou-square.  It  was 
designed  and  carried  out  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Mr.  Raphael  Brandon,  known  as  the 
author,  in  conjunction  with  his  late  brother,  of 
“ The  Analysis  of  Gothic  Architecture”  and  other 
works,  at  the  time  when  he  was  in  partnership 
with  Mr.  Ritchie. 

The  church  consists  of  chancel  (with  an  eastern 
chapel,  occupying  the  usual  position  of  a Lady 
chapel),  north  chancel  aisle  (provision  is  made  for 
a south  aisle  at  some  future  period),  north  and 


south  transepts,  -with  lantern  at  intersection,  nave 
and  aisles. 

The  present  total  internal  length  is  210  foot; 
when  the  church  is  complete  the  length  will  be 
270  feet.  The  internal  width  of  nave  and  aisles  is 
55  feet.  The  height  from  the  floor  of  nave  to  the 
ridge  is  90  feet. 

The  church  is  faced  both  internally  and  ex- 
ternally with  Bath  stone,  but  almost  the  whole  of 
the  carving,  with  the  exception  of  that  in  the 
eastern  chapel,  is  left  in  block.  The  carving  in 
the  chapel  is  exceedingly  well  clone,  especially' 
that  in  the  arches  of  the  last  three  divisions  ou 
the  south  side  of  the  arcade  which  encompasses 
the  walls.  The  chancel  has  a stone-groined  roof, 
with  some  excellent  carving  in  the  bosses.  As  an 
adaptation  of  the  Early’  English  style,  this  ehuvcli 
must  be  considcied  one  of  the  most  successlul 
modern  works. 

Ml-.  Go.rge  Myers  was  the  contractor,  ami  lie 
also  erected  the  buildings  on  the  north  side  ol  the 
church,  which,  it  may  be  observed,  arc  built  after 
the  Paris  plan,  each  floor  being  a separatft 
residence. 
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A JOURNEY  TO  THE  ROMAN  JYALL. 

During  the  present  summer  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  the  troubled  state  of  the  Continent  will  pre- 
vent travellers  from  moving  in  that  direction. 
Many,  however,  will  not  be  losers  by  it,  for  it  will 
enable  them  to  "discover”  their  own  country, 
and  see  its  rare  beauties,  studded  with  antiquities, 
and  connected  with  events  of  the  deepest  interest. 

The  fair  hills  of  Gloucestershire,  the  noble 
Severn,  the  beautiful  Wye,  the  picturesque  wilds 
of  Yorkshire,  the  wide-spreading  flats  of  parts  of 
Essex,  which,  like  the  ocean,  charm  the  mind 
by  their  great  extent;  the  bills  of  Derbyshire; 
the  cathedrals  and  churches  everywhere ; the 
mountains,  Lothians,  and  rivers  of  Scotland,  and 
the  varied  charms  of  the  Sister  Island,  attbrd 
ample  opportunities  for  many  a delightful  and 
instructive  journey. 

In  these  railway  times,  although  the  artist  and 
autifjuary  can  bo  whisked  from  place  to  place  at 
wondrous  speed,  and  so  save  time,  a less  rapid  mode 
makes  investigation  more  charming  and  novel  to 
those  who  are  in  cities  pent,  besides  giving  the 
opportunity  of  discovering  the  less  known  objects, 
and  the  pleasure  of  meeting  with  simple,  kind- 
hearted  people,  in  remote  rural  spots.  If  ye  have 
time,  therefore,  ye  youthful  artists  and  architects, 
buclde  on  your  knapsacks,  and,  wath  staft'  in  hand, 
sally  out  of  the  beaten  track,  and  gain  both  health 
and  useful  materials  in  parts  which,  although 
of  rare  beauty,  have  been  little  noticed.  Take,  as 
an  example,  that  w’ortby  and  self-made  mau, 
William  Hutton,  the  authoi'  of  the  “ History  of 
Birmingham,”  and  other  useful  works,  who,  in 
his  seventy-ninth  year,  undertook  a journey  on 
foot  from  that  place  for  the  purpose  of  exploring 
the  " Roman  Wall.”  In  his  Life  Hutton  says,  " In 
June,  1800,  some  friends  paid  us  a visit,  and 
agreed  with  my  daughter  to  make  a tour  of  the 
lakes  of  Cumberland  the  following  June.  They 
wished  to  he  of  the  party.  My  consent  was  quickly 
obtained,  for  having  many  years  had  a strong  incli- 
nation to  see  the  famous ‘Roman  Wall’  which 
crosses  the  island  of  Britain  from  the  German 
Ocean  to  the  Irish  Sea,  1 embraced  the  plan, 
because  when  they  were  engaged  at  the  Lakes,  I 
could  make  a trip  to  my  favourite  obj'ect.  The 
year  winged  away  in  feasting  upon  a pleasure  to 
come.” 

June  arrived,  and  the  friends  declined  the  tour ; 
but  Hutton  was  not  to  be  disappointed,  and  it 
was  arranged  that  his  daughter  was  to  mount  be- 
hind her  servant  upon  one  of  the  horses,  and  "I,” 
said  Hutton,  " to  walk  on  foot, — a mode  of 
travelling  which,  of  all  others,  I prefer.  Many 
arguments  were  spent  upon  me  to  ride,  but  in 
vain.  I comforted  myself,  that  being  upon  a 
stage-coach  road  1 could  be  taken  up  it  unable  to 
perform.  We  agreed  not  to  impede  each  other  on 
the  way,  but  to  meet  at  cortuiu  inns  for  refresh- 
ment.”" His  daughter,  in  a letter  to  a friend, 
gives  some  interesting  particuhu’s  of  this  old- 
fashioned  method  of  travelling.  Having  in  vain 
endeavoured  to  prevail  on  her  father  to  ride  only  a 
portion  of  the  way,  she  says: — “I  rode  on  a pillion 
beliind  the  servant,  and  our  mode  of  travelling 
was  this, — my  father  informed  himself  how  he 
could  get  out  of  the  house  next  morning  before 
the  servants  were  stirring ; ho  rose  at  four  o’clock ; 
walked  to  the  end  of  the  next  stage,  breakfasted, 
and  waited  for  me.  I set  out  at  seven ; and,  when 
I arrived  at  the  same  inn,  breakfasted  also.  When 
my  father  had  rested  two  hours  he  set  off  again. 
When  my  horse  had  fed  properly,  I followed ; 
passed  my  father  on  the  road,  arrived  before  him 
at  the  next  inn,  and  bespoke  dinuer  and  beds.” 
At  Penrith  the  father  and  daughter  parted;  he  to 
study  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  our  national 
antiquities,  and  Miss  Hutton  to  a quiet  village 
amongst  the  lakes.  We  glean  some  idea  of  the 
appearauce  of  the  venerable  antiquary  during  this 
journey,  from  some  particulars  of  Hutton’s  book  of 
"The  Roman  Wall.”  “I  was  dressed,”  says 
he,  " in  black,  a kind  of  religions  warrant, 
but  divested  of  assuming  airs;  and  had  a bag 
of  the  same  colour  and  materials, — much  like 
a dragoon’s  cartrulge-bo.x  or  postman’s  letter- 
pouch,  in  which  were  deposited  the  maps  of  Cum- 
berland, Northumberland,  and  the  Wall,  all  three 
taken  out  of  Gough’s  edition  of  the  ‘Britannia’; 
also  Warhurton’s  ‘ Map  of  the  Wall,’ with  my  own 
remarks,  &c.  To  this  little  packet  1 flxstened  with 
a strap  an  umbrella  iu  a green  case,  for  I was 
not  likely  to  have  a six  weeks’  tour  without  wet, 
and  shmg  it  over  that  shoulder  which  was  least 
tired.  A person  of  my  appearance  and  style  of 
travelling  is  so  seldom  seen  upon  the  highway, 
that  the  crowds  I met  iu  my  whole  journey  viewed 
me  with  an  eye  of  wonder  and  inquh’y,  and  I have 
reason  to  believe  that  not  a soul  met  me  without 
a tm-n  of  the  head  to  survey  the  rear  as  well  as 


the  front.”  The  general  impression  seems  to  have 
been  that  he  was  a poor  parson  ; but  at  times  be' 
was  taken  for  an  exciseman  ; at  others  for  a tax- 
gatherer;  at  others  for  a land-surveyor  or  estate 
agent  on  the  look-out  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
the  rents  for  his  employers;  at  others,  for  a person 
employed  by  the  Government  to  examine  private 
pro))erty  with  a view  to  increasing  the  taxation ; 
and  once  he  was  frankly  told  that  they  took  him 
for  a spy  employed  by  ministers.  But  Hutton 
never  failed  to  disperse  speedily,  by  his  frank  and 
cheerful  manner,  all  these  unfavourable  impres- 
sions ; and  although  the  fanners  and  rustic  inn- 
keepers could  scarcely  conceive  how  so  old  a man 
covfld  give  himself  so  much  trouble  about  a ruined 
wall,  they  generally  treated  him  with  the  khid- 
ness  and  respect  ho  merited.  At  one  farm-house 
he  was  treated  with  great  shyness,  being  taken 
for  a surveyor  of  laud  preparatory  to  enclosing 
the  commons.  lie  carried  an  ink-bottle  fastened 
to  the  breast  of  his  coat,  and  a note-book  in  his 
hand.  This  gave  him  the  professional  appear- 
ance which  was  so  much  disliked.  Daring  this 
jonrney  Hutton’s  daughter  received  two  scraps  of 
paper  tom  from  her  father’s  pocket-book,  the  first 
dated  from  Carlisle,  July  20,  iu  which  he  told  her 
he  was  sound  in  body,  shoe,  and  stocking,  but  had 
uncomfortable  lodgings ; the  second,  from  New- 
castle, July  23,  when  he  said  he  had  been  at  the 
Wall’s-end,  that  the  weather  was  so  hot  lie  was 
obliged  to  repose  under  hedges,  and  that  the 
country  was  infested  Ijy  thieves ; " but,”  says 
Miss  Hutton,  " lest  I should  be  under  any  appre- 
hensions for  his  personal  safety,  they  were  only 
such  as  demolished  his  idol  the  Wall,  by  stealing 
the  stones  of  which  it  was  composed.” 

Hutton,  notwithstanding  his  advanced  years, 
re-examined  the  Wall,  joined  his  daughter,  and 
walked  home,  the  whole  distance  being  about 
600  miles,  and  wrote  a useful  account  of  his  ob- 
servations. 


BURIAL  VAULTS  IN  THE  METROPOLIS. 

At  a recent  meeting  of  the  trustees  of  the 
parish  of  Clerkenwcll,  the  condition  of  the  vault 
beneath  St.  James’s  Church  was  brought  under 
notice.  Mr.  Clmrchwarden  Webb  mentioned  that 
Mr.  Grainger  had  been  appointed  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  inspect  the  vaults,  and  it  having  been  inti- 
mated that  the  Government  inspection  might 
result  in  an  order  for  alterations  which  would 
eutail  serious  expenses  on  the  parish,  the  church- 
warden, inspector,  aud  sexton  descended  into  the 
vaults.  Upon  being  questioned,  the  sexton  stated 
that  there  was  a certain  amount  of  effluvium  arising 
from  a particular  corner  of  the  vaults.  Mr.  Webb 
mentioned  that,  after  two  hours’  inspection,  there 
was  the  defect  as  previously  stated  by  the  sexton, 
and  only  iu  that  particular  place.  Had  it  been 
previously  knowTi,  the  evil,  whatever  it  was,  might 
have  been  remedied,  and  in  that  case  the  in- 
spector would  have  had  no  reason  to  find  fault 
with  the  vault.  The  effluvium  appeared  to  arise 
from  a leaden  coffin,  which  had  fissures  in  it  so 
wide  that  a finger  might  be  laid  in  them.  Had  10?. 
been  expended  on  the  vault,  no  possible  objection 
could  have  been  found:  as  it  was,  if  the  inspector 
presented  bis  report  to  the  Government,  an  order 
^vould  come  down  for  them  not  only  to  brick  up 
that  particular  coffin,  but  also  to  have  the  whole 
put  down  covered  with  charcoal  and  gravel,  aud 
bricked  down,  at  a cost  of  from  300?.  to  iOO?. 
Mr.  Webb  further  remarked  that  the  coffin  com- 
plained of  was  only  thirty  years  old. 

Some  discussion  took  place,  one  gentleman  con- 
sidering that  the  effluvium  complained  of  might 
come  from  some  neighbouring  cesspool,  and  not 
from  the  dead  bodies;  another  that  the  acids  of 
the  body  bad  caused  tlie  decay  of  the  lead.  It  did 
not,  however,  seem  to  be  considered  that  in  all 
vaults  in  which  the  dead  are  stacked  together,  as 
they  are  in  this  and  many  other  of  the  London 
churches,  there  must  be  a continual  escape  of 
the  most  dangerous  gases.  The  circumstance  of 
a coffin  thirty  years  old  yielding  effluvium,  shows 
that  after  the  lapse  of'  that  time  the  danger  is  not 
past  when  the  air  is  admitted  into  coffins.  It 
should  be  borne  in  mind,  that  if  the  lead  cases  are 
so  closed  as  entirely  to  exclude  the  atmosphere, 
decomposition  goes  slowly  forward.  In  the  vaults 
of  the  church  of  St.  Martin’s-in-the-Eields,  it  was 
found  that  the  bodies  which  had  been  stored  tliere 
hi  wooden  coffins  bad  become  dried  and  withered, 
aud  reduced  to  a weight  of  about  five  or  six 
pounds : all  the  remainder  had  been  diffused 
around,  and  a large  part  of  the  gases  breathed  by 
those  who  attended  the  church,  or  who  resided  iu 
the  neighbourhood.  In  some  of  the  lead  coffins 
the  case  was  different,  for  iu  them,  after  a lapse  ol' 
half  a century  the  most  dangerous  matter  re- 
mained. 


It  is  a number  of  years  now  since  we  first 
visited  the  vanlfcs  of  St.  James’s,  Clorkenwell,  ancL 
it  was  here  we  first  learned  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  puncture  lead  coffins  iu  order  to  pre- 
vent them  from  bursting  with  a loud  explosion. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  vaults  situated  like 
this  there  is  a constaut  escape  of  effluvia,  and  that 
the  danger  is  increased  by  the  rupture  of  coffins 
which  takes  place  from  time  to  time.  This  church  is 
generally  attended  by  a crowded  congregation, 
and  it  would  be  well  for  them  if  the  work  were  set 
properly  about,  and  the  whole  of  these  coffins 
carefully  buried,  so  that  they  might  not  cause- 
further  mischief. 


WATER  GLASS,  OR  "OIL  OF  FLINT.” 
Tiie  " oil  of  ilint”  of  the  old  chemists  is  likely 
to  become  a very  useful  agent  in  its  modern  appli- 
cations in  the  arts.  Au  important  report  on  it  by 
a French  Government  Commission  has  been 
translated  and  printed  for  private  circulation  at 
the  iustauce  of  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince 
Consort,  as  president  of  the  Society  of  Arts ; and 
from  a copy  of  this  report  * we  shall  give  a 
few  condensed  passages;  premising  that  the  re- 
porters are  il.  Bourdousquicjliigenieur  en  Chef  des 
Mines;  M.  Kolb,  Ingenieur  en  Chef  des  Fonts  et 
Chaussees;  and  M.  Bossey,  Ingenieur  Ordinaire 
des  Mines. 

Theory  of  Hydrnulic  Ceme7ils.—T\\e  silicious  solution, 
silicate  of  potash,  or  silicate  of  soda,  fornis  the  basis  of  all 
the  new  processes.  Since  i8-io  researches  upon  the  origin- 
and  nature  of  the  efflorescences  »ipoii  walls  have  furnished 
Mr.  Kuhlmanu  with  the  opportunity  of  ascertaining  the 
presence  of  potash  and  soda  in  most  of  the  limestones  of 
the  various  geological  epochs,  in  larger  proportion  in 
hydraulic  than  in  fat  limestones  (d  rhuux  grasse)  . . . 
Quicklinrie,  when  left  in  contact  with  a solutiou  of  silicate 
of  pota-sh,  is  immediately  transformed  into  hydraulic  lime. 
Quicklime  and  an  alkaline  silicate,  very  finely  pulverized, 
and  mixed  in  the  proportion  of  11  of  silicate  to  ino  of  lime, 
likewise  furnish  an  excellent  hydraulic  lime.  A mortar  of 
fat  lime,  repeatedly  wetted  with  a solution  of  alkaline 
silicate,  is  transformed  into  hydraulic  mortar.  Lastly, 
with  the  glassy  silicate  and  lime,  more  or  less  euergetio 
hydraulic  cemeiit-s  can  be  produced  at  will,  which  will  be 
found  very  useful  in  countries  where  only  fat  limestones 
exist. 

SUicution.—  YTom  observing  the  great  affinity  of  lime  for 
silica  when  set  free  in  a nascent  state  from  its  compound 
with  potash,  Mr.  Kuhlmannwas  led  to  study  the  action  of 
the  silicates  of  potash  and  soda  upon  the  calcareous  ston^— 
upon  chalk  in  pai-ticular.  He  observed  that,  by  placing 
some  chalk  in  contact  with  a solution  of  silicate  of  potash, 
in  the  cold,  a portion  of  the  chalk  is  transformed  into 
silico-carbonate  of  Hmc,  whilst  acerrespoudingportion  of 
potash  is  displaced;  that  the  chalk  hardens  gradually  in 
the  air,  and  acquires  a greater  hardness  than  that  of  the 
best  hydraulic  cements.  If  the  chalk  is  made  into  a paste 
with  the  silicate,  it  will  adhere  strongly  to  bodies  to  the 
surface  of  which  it  is  applied.  Thus  a cement  was  disco- 
vered capable  of  being  employed  iu  restoring  public 
monuments  and  iu  the  manufacture  of  cornice-work. 
Pushing  his  experiments  further,  he  ascertained  that 
chalk,  when  plunged  into  a solutiou  of  silicate  of  potash, 
was  capable  of  absorbing  a considerable  quantity  of  silica, 
by  exposing  it  alternately  and  repeatedly  to  the  action  of 
the  silicious  solution  and  to  that  of  the  air,  he  found  that 
this  stone  acquued  in  time  a great  hardness  on  the  sur- 
face, and  that  the  hardening,  which  was  at  first  superficial, 
penetrated  gradually  to  the  centre,  so  that  a piece  which 
had  been  subjected  to  the  process  fifteen  years  ago,  and 
which  was  examined  by  your  commission,  had  become 
hardened  to  a depth  of  nearly  aceutimetre.  This  silicatioa 
of  the  stone  is  due  to  the  decomposition  of  the  silicate  of 
potash  by  the  carbonate  of  lime  on  the  one  hand,  and  by 
the  carbonic  acid  of  the  air  on  the  other.  A solution  of 
silicate  of  potash,  when  left  to  the  air,  gives  origin,  in. 
fact,  after  some  tune,  to  a gelatinous  and  contractible 
deposit  of  silica,  and  to  a stratum  of  carbonate  of  potash. 
In  course  of  lime  the  deposit  of  silica  acquires  sufficient 
hardness  to  scratch  glass  . . • Calcareous  stones,  thus 

prepared,  acquire  a compact  grain  and  a lustrous  appear- 
ance, and  become  capable  of  receiving  a fine  polish.  Tlic 
hardening  is  singularly  assisted  by  heat. 

From  limestones  Mr.  Kuhlmann  passed  on  to  porous 
stones,  and  has  succeeded  in  showing  that  the  action  of 
the  carbonic  acid  of  the  air  upon  silicate  of  potash  was 
sufficient  to  effect  a superficial  consolidation  of  the  stones, 
varying  witli  their  porosity. 

Upon  sulphate  of  lime  or  plaster  of  Paris  the  action  of- 
silicate  of  potash  is  essentially  the  same  ; hut  it  is  more 
rapid,  and  lias  the  disadvantage  of  giving  rise  to  the 
formation  of  sulpliate  of  potash,  which,  on  crystallizing, 
disaggregates  the  surfaces.  Consequently  the  silicious 
solution  might  to  be  more  diluted,  so  as  to  render  the 
action  slower:  the  consolidation,  however,  must  be  suffi- 
cient to  avoid  the  efi’ects  of  the  crystaUization  of  sulphate 
of  iiotash. 

Mode  of  AppUcntion.—yit.  Kuhlmann  takes  his  silicate 
of  potash,  and  dissolves  it  in  twice  its  own  weight  of 
water.  This  solution  is  to  be  had  in  commerce,  and 
marks  US  deg.  of  Beaume's  aerometer.  All  that  is  required 
is  to  dilute  this  with  twice  its  volume  of  water,  in  order 
to  obtain  the  degree  of  concentration  most  convenient 
for  the  process  of  hardening.  In  recent  buildings  it  may 
be  applied  at  once:  older  constructions  require  to  be 
cleansed  by  washing  with  a hard  brush,  or  by  means  of  a 
solution  of  caustic  potash,  and  most  frequently  by  smart 
scraping.  Large  surfaces  are  sprinkled  with  the  silicious 
solution  by  means  of  pumps  or  large  syringes  with  divided 
jets.  Care  must  be  taken  to  collect  the  excess  of  liquid 
by  means  of  gutters  of  glazed  earthenware  placed  at  the 
foot  of  the  walls.  For  sculptures  and  certain  portions  of 
buildings,  soft  brushes  are  employed,  and,  with  great 
ailvaiitage,  also  the  painting-brush.  E.xperience  has 
shown  that  three  applications  of  silicate,  on  three  con- 
secutive days,  suffice  to  harden  stone.  The  quantity 


• On  the  Applications  of  Water  Glass  (soluble  alkaline 
silicate)  in  the  Arts;  by  F.  Kuhlmann,  professor  ol  che- 
mistry at  Lille. 
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cf  solution  which  is  absorbed  varies  with  the  nature  of 
the  stone  aud  its  porosity;  the  cost  of  silicate  does  not 
exceed  75  centimes  ("id.)  per  square  metre  for  the  most 
porous  stones.* 

Dyeing  hf  Slones. — Mr.  Kuhlmann  observing  that  the 
silication  of  buiidings  and  sculptures  gave  rise  M various 
colorations  which  rendered,  for  instance,  the  joints  more 
marked,  was  led  to  seek  a remedy  for  these  colorations. 
By  means  of  a double  silicate  of  manganese  and  potash, 
he  obtained  a dark  solution  which  could  be  applied  to 
very  white  limestones.  By  suspending  some  artidcial 
sulphate  of  baryta  in  the  silicious  solution,  he  was  able 
■to  introduce  a little  of  this  sulphate  into  the  porous  stone 
together  with  the  silica,  in  such  a manner  as  to  whiten 
surfaces  of  too  dark  a hue.  He  proved  experimentally 
that  porous  limestones,  when  boiled  in  solutions  of  me- 
tallic sulphates  (the  oxides  of  which  are  insoluble  in 
water),  give  rise  to  the  fixation,  to  a certain  depth,  of 
these  oxides  in  intimate  combination  with  the  sulphate  of 
lime.  With  sulphate  of  iron  he  obtained  a rust-colour  of 
more  or  less  intensity,  with  sulphate  of  copper  a magni- 
ficent green  tint,  with  sulphate  of  manganese  brown  tints, 
•with  a mixture  of  sulphate  of  iron  and  sulphate  of  copper 
a chocolate  tint,  &c.  He  observed,  at  the  same  time,  that 
the  double  sulphates  thus  formed  penetrated  into  the 
stones,  and  likewise  increased  their  hardness. 

Silicious  Painting. — There  was  but  one  step  from  sili- 
cation  to  silicious  painting.  Mr.  Kuhlmann  applied  the 
colours  directly  by  means  of  a brush.  He  endeavoured  at 
first  to  replace,  in  the  application  of  mineral  colours  upon 
stone,  the  fixed  and  essential  oils  usually  employed,  by 
solutions  of  silicate  of  potash.  With  white  lead,  the 
formation  of  silicate  of  lead  was  too  rapid  to  permit  the 
application  of  this  colour  by  means  of  the  painting-brush. 
Oxide  of  zinc  gave  satisfactory  results.  The  artificial 
sulphate  of  baryta,  which  had  already  found  employment 
in  whitening  stones  of  too  dark  a colour,  was  again  use- 
fully employed ; and  by  mixing  it  ia  large  proportion  with 
the  oxide  of  zinc,  Mr.  Kuhlraajtn  obtained  a white  colour 
of  greater  brilliancy  and  transparency.  It  appeared  at 


in  its  power,  the  important  researches  of  Mr.  Kuhlmann 
upon  silicification,  would  propose  in  conclusion, — 

i.  To  have  distributed  to  the  services  of  Fonts  et 
Chaussees  and  of  mining  the  pamphlets  in  which  the 
results  of  Mr.  Kuhlmann's  works  on  silicification  are  to  be 
found,  and  to  call  the  special  attention  of  engineers  to 
the  advantages  which  they  may  derive  from  the  new 
processes. 

a.  To  order  the  publication  of  the  present  report  in  the 
‘‘Annales  des  Fonts  et  Chaussees,”  and  in  the  ‘‘  .4nnales 
des  Mines.” 

To  the  translated  report  is  appended  the  trans- 
lation of  a pamphlet,  by  Mr.  Kuhlman,  titled 
‘‘Practical  Instructions  on  the  use  of  Soluble 
Alkaline  Silicates  (Water-Glass)  in  Painting,  and 
for  Hardening  Stones.” 


GAS. 

The  Derby  Gas  Company  have  agreed  to  a 
further  reduction  in  the  charge  for  gas,  equal, 

in  the  annual  consumption, it  is  stated,  to  550Z. 

Another,  audit  is  said  a successful,  attempt  at  the 
production  of  water-gas  for  illuminating  purposes 
has  been  patented  by  M.  Gillard,  C.E.  of  Paris. 
He  brings  superheated  steam  in  contact  with  the 
decomposing  material,  and  when  the  gas  is  pro- 
duced it  is  purified  by  passing  through  hydrate  of 
lime,  either  alone  or  mixed  with  carbonate  of  soda. 
The  steam  is  superheated  by  passing  through 
tubes  embedded  in  the  brickwork  of  the  furnace, 
and  arrangements  are  made  for  the  ejection  of  the 
> e reu  ai  upon  the  decomposing  material  in  such 

first  that  sulphate  of  baryta  could  not  be  employed  by  1 ^ manner  that  this  latter  shall  be  kept  equally 
itself ; but  it  was  found  that  by  applying  it  repeatedly  by  | heated.  To  impart  luininousness  to  the  h3’drogeu 
means  of  glue  or  starch  paste,  or  by  means  of  a mixture  , fjjmie  he  employs  platinum  wicks  or  wirework,  or 

of  starch  paste  and  silicious  solution,  it  covered  os  well  i , „ J)  - . f _ .,.,,1 

as  white  of  lead  and  zinc- white  in  painting  with  size  or  [ wicks  of  an  alloy  of  platinum  and 

paste  colours.  This  observation  was  of  the  highest  im- | iridium.  The  inventor  can  impart  to  his  gas, 
port.ance ; a new  white  colour  was  found  which  could  be  [ which  is  without  smell,  any  odour  that  might  be 
in  the  place  of  those  hitterto  muse.  rCMuired.  Tire  llellt  is  said  to  be  quite  brilliant. 

^ew  While  C'RoKr(Basc  blanche). — Your  commission  ” ^ h . , ^ , . 

has  been  vividly  impressed  with  the  results  already  ob-  ] 
tained  by  the  employment  of  artificial  sulphate  of  baryta 
in  the  decoration  of  several  buildings  at  Lille.  The  bril- 
liancy and  whiteness  of  the  finest  white  lead  is  but  dim 
when  compared  with  painting  in  sulphate  of  baryta.  This 
colour  possesses  the  advantage  of  remaining  unaltered 
nnder  the  influence  of  emanations  of  sulphuretted  hj’dro- 
^en  : it  enables  us  to  execute  dim  or  lu.strouswbite  paint- 
ings at  a saving  of  about  two. thirds.  This  new  branch  of 
useful  industry  does  great  honour  to  Mr.  Kuhlman.  For 
the  sake  of  economy  and  sanitary  amelioration,  it  would 
be  desirable  to  see  it  employed  in  military  buildings,  in 
■barracks,  schools,  public  monuments,  and  in  the  most 
humble  dwellings. 

Mineral  Colours  (Bases  colorees).  — Mr.  Kuhlmann, 
passing  from  whites  to  the  various  coloured  mineral  sub- 


visited,  and  the  hydratilic  principle  explained  bj' 
Mr.  Adam  Smith,  the  resident  engineer.  A dimier 
and  speeches  followed,  and  then  Professor  Latham 
read  a paper  on  “ Havelock  the  Dane;”  and  the 
Rev.  E.  Trollope,  one  on  the  “Historical  Memo- 
rabilia of  Grimsby.”  A general  address,  by  Sir 
Charles  Anderson,  concluded  the  proceedings. 


•There  is  some  prospect  of  Hong-Hong  being 
lighted  bj'  gas,  a proposition  to  that  effect  having 
been  made  by  an  American  compauj',  which  bus 
already'  introduced  gas  to  the  Mauritius  and  the 
Havanuah.  It  has  been  remarked  that  the  intro 
duction  of  gas  would  be  dangerous,  owing  to  the 
probable  carelessness  of  Chinese  servants,  but  the 
China  Mail  thinks  the  probability  is,  that  the 
Chinese  would  bo  very  careful  in  the  matter — 
more  so,  at  least,  than  the  Indians  of  Calcutta  and 
the  negroes  of  Havannah,  where  no  catastrophe 

has  ensued  from  the  use  of  gas. At  the  annual 

stonce.,  has  observed  that  under  the  Influence  of  silicate  meeting  of  sliarehokiers  in  the  Burslem  ami  Tun- 
of  potash  or  .soda,  the  same  reactions  are  produced  ; that , stall  Gas  Company  dividends  were  declared  at  the 
colours  which  are  alterable  by  the  alkalies  cannot  be  em-  I j-ate  of  8 per  cent,  upon  the  original  stock,  and 

rloyed,  but  that  the  ochres  may  be  used,  as  vyell  as  blue  (.  j jlfe  annual 

and  green  ultramarine,  oxide  of  chromium,  zinc-yollow,  ' F r r ,.1.  t ,.l 

sulpliide  of  cadmium,  red  lead,  calcined  lamp-black,  o.xide  I general  meeting  of  the  directors  ot  the  Lutter- 

■of  mangauese,  &c. ; that  the  colours  which  dry  slowly,  I worth  Gas  and  Coke  Company,  it  was  unanimously 
may  be  rendered  fit  for  painting  by  mi.xing  them  with  ‘ reduce  the  price  of  gas  from  83.  4(1.  to 

colours  which  dry  more  readily,  or  by  llie  addition  of  „ „ , , cl  li  n - i. 

white  colours  whiih  dry  rapidly.  Va.  hfl.  per  1,000  feet,  ami  to  allow  o per  cent. 

Upon  Wood. — Upon  wood,  the  application  of  silicious  ■ discount  on  accounts  paid  within  a mouth  of  the 
painting  presented  some  difficulties.  Woods  impregnated  [ t,ime  when  they  become  due. 
with  resin  do  not  receive  the  colour  uniformly.  Wetting  I ^ 

■with  the  water  of  the  solution  tends  to  cause  the  wood  to  I ~ 

crack.  Ash  and  yoke-elm,  however,  answer  very  well  TT^Tt->~~  -r  » r>nTTTmi’/'<'rT»r» « t 

wilhafewpreeau'ions.  Till!  LIXCOLJshlinih  ARCIIITLCTTRAL 

Gfass.—Y'our  commission  has  examined  with  the  SOCIETY. 

greatestinlerestpaintings  which  have  been  executed  upon  . 4.i.~ 

glass.  Artificial  sulphate  of  baryta,  applied  to  glass  by  the  Grimsby  meeting  of  this  Soci^y,  the 

means  of  silicate  of  potash,  imparts  to  it  a milk-white  Rev.  E.  Trollope  lectured  Oil  St.  James’s  Church, 
colourof  great  beauty:  in  a few  days  the  silica  is  found  : lecturer  taking  liis  position  on  the  steps 

intimately  combined  with  it,  and  the  colour  resists  wash- ' , ..  „ 4.^  *,1  „ ..i.r.-,,...!  'I’Kr,  ...riraf:...-.  +1,^,.,  0,1 

ing  with  warm  water.  By  the  action  of  a strong  heat,  this  ; leading  to  the  chancel.  Ihe  meeting  then  ad- 

.“ilicious  varnish  is  transformed  into  a fine  white  enamel.  , journed  for  the  hr.st  uaj’ s excursion.  Lleo 
Blue  ultramarine,  oxide  of  chromium,  and  pulverized  ; Church,  now  being  re-pGwed,  was  first  visited, 
coloured  enmela  may  be  applied.  Siliciou.  painting:  upon  ,j,j  j proccetlctl  by  Humbcrstono  to 

glass  IS  destined  to  find  advantagcoii.s  employment  m the  ^ . iir  1 

construction  of  church  windows,  whilst  silicious  painting  Holton,  and  tiience  to  '\  iiltllC.  Gramsbj'  ChurcJi 
upon  s'.one  will  serve  for  mural  decorations.  ; was  next  visited,  and  Ravendale,  via  the  Old  Bar- 

Following  similar  ideas,  Mr.  Kuhlmann  has  exlendcd  his  ■ olj  Korean  road.  Here  about  150 

researches  to  printing  upon  paper  and  ujion  stuffs,  to  the 
employment  of  silicate  of  soda  in  scene-painting  and  in 


STAINED  GLASS. 

Sfocl-porf. — The  large  east  -n-indow  iu  Christ 
Church,  Stockport,  has  been  filled  with  stained 
and  painted  glass.  The  window  in  style  is 
pointed,  of  three  large  lights,  the  centre  one 
measuring  upwards  of  20  feet  high,  by  3 feet 
wide;  the  sides  a little  less.  Each  light  is 
divided  into  three  compartments  by  ornamented 
canopj'  work,  containing  a subject  representing  a 
scene  in  the  life  of  Christ,  viz. — The  Nativity  and 
the  Baptism  of  Jesus  j Our  Lord  teaching  Humi- 
lity; the  Last  Supper;  the  Agony  in  the  Garden  ,- 
and  the  Bearing  of  the  Cross.  The  three  subjects 
in  the  centre  light  are  much  larger,  and  represent 
the  Resurrection  of  Our  Lord  in  the  bottom  com- 
partment; at  the  top,  the  Ascension;  and  in  the 
centre,  Christ  blessing  little  Children.  In  the 
background  of  the  centre  subject,  a distant  view 
of  Galilee  is  introduced.  Messrs.  R.  B.  Edmund- 
son  and  Son,  of  Manchester,  were  the  artists.  The 
work  was  done  at  the  expense  of  the  mayor.  The 
cost  was  170/. 

Tibnanstone  (near  Sandicich). — Tilmanstone 
Church  has  recentlj"  had  a Gothic  staiued  glass 
window  placed  on  the  south  side  of  the  church. 
The  height  of  the  window  is  8 feet  by  4-  feet 
2 inches  wide,  and  it  contains  a large  pictorial 
subject  of  the  Woman  with  the  Issue  of  Blood, 
touching  the  Hem  of  Christ’s  Garment.  The 
group  contains  four  large  figures.  Our  Lord  and 
the  female  being  the  most  prominent.  Above  the 
tracerj’  is  an  angel  in  a kneeling  position,  hold- 
ing a scroll.  The  other  spandrils  are  filled  with 
lilies.  At  the  bottom  of  the  window  is  the 
inscription — “ In  memory  of  Lydia  Ayers.”  1 lie 
stonework  is  new,  and  was  designed  and  executed 
under  the  directions  of  Mr.  Parker  Ayers,  of 
Dover,  who  has  placed  the  window  in  the  church. 
The  stained  glass  has  been  designed  and  executed 
by  Jlr.  Charles  Gibbs,  of  London. 

Z^pton  Bishop  (Herefordshire). — A new  window, 
b)'  Messrs.  Hardman,  of  Birmingham,  has  been 
placed  at  the  east  end  of  the  chancel  of  the 
clmrch  here.  It  consists  of  two  lights,  of  the 
Decorated  period,  with  a quatrefoil  above.  In  the 
lower  part  of  the  window  is  the  inscription,  to  the 
memory  of  the  Rev.  James  Garhctt,  for  many 
vears  vicar  of  the  parish.  The  window  was 
erected  by  his  widow.  The  subject  represented  is 
the  interview  between  Mary  Magdalene  and  our 
Saviour,  early  on  the  morning  of  His  resurrection. 
The  upper  part  of  the  window  is  filled  with  the 
representation  of  an  angel  -with  extended  arms, 
bearing  a scroll. 


firesiiiig;  stuffs. 


partook  of  refreshment  offered  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Parkinson.  After  seeing  Ravendale  Priorv,  where 


R^ult^not  yet  published  may  be  summed  up  as  „ j-paq  on  the  hi.story  of  the  I'riory,  by 

™'''“  liich  ei.tfv  into  the  com.  1 Hi'.  J’ai  binson,  a call  was  made  at  lirigsley. 


follows : — 

The  oxides  and  metallic  salts 
jios'ition  of  silicious  colours  or  of  cements,  have  the  pro- 
perty not  only  of  combining  with  the  silica  of  the  silicates, 
but  also  of  fixing,  in  an  insoluble  slate,  variable  quantities 
of  potash.  The  colours  which  act  most  cnergetic-ally  in 
this  respect  are  the  ochres,  oxide  of  manganese,  oxide  of 
zinc,  oxide  of  lead,  and  artificial  sulphate  of  baryta  also 
retain  potash. 

Mr.  Kuhlmannhopes  he  will  be  able  to  show  thatexcel- 
.lent  cements  may  be  obtained  without  the  intervention  of 
•carbonic  acid,  merely  by  the  slow  consolidation  of  the 
silicates  of  lime,  of  alumina,  or  of  magnesia  and  potash, 
and  that  the  natural  hydraulic  limes  approach  more  or 
less,  in  their  composition  and  their  properties,  to  the 
nature  of  these  cements. 

Conclusion. — Your  commission,  actuated  by  a strong 
-desire  of  making  known  and  appreciated,  as  much  as  lies 


* This  process  has  been  applied  to  the  new  sculptures 
of  the  Exchange  at  Lille,  to  the  works  of  restoration  in 
the  church  of  St.  Maurice,  to  the  construction  of  a new 
church  at  XVazemmes,  to  the  hospital  of  Seclin,  to  some 
works  of  the  Corps  du  Genie,  and  to  several  private  build- 
ings at  Lille;  it  has  been  found  to  answer  perfectly. 
■Since  the  year  1841,  Messrs.  Benvignat,  Marteau,  and 
Vorly  have  tested  the  efficacy  of  the  new  process.  It  has 
likewise  been  employed  in  other  places,  at  Versailles,  at 
Fontainebleau,  at  the  Cathedral  of  Chartres,  at  the  Town- 
l.all  of  Lyons,  at  the  Louvre,  and  at  the  Cathedral  of 
>'otre  Darac  in  Paris.  The  best  arcliitects,  such  as 
V-IM.  I.assus,  Lefuel,  Violet  Le  Due,  &c.  have  obtained 
i.iust  satBfactory  results. — Report. 


■\Vultham  was  next  on  the  list ; then  Scratho 
Church,  whence  the  party  returned  to  Grimsh)-, 
after  a drive  of  not  less  than  twenty  miles. 

Ill  the  evening,  about  GOO  persons  met  in  the 
Exchange,  where  a congratulatorv’  address  from 
the  corporation  was  read,  together  with  the 
Society’s  repl^'.  The  Rev.  E.  Trollope  then  read 
a paper  on  the  Danes  in  Lincolnshire,  and  the 
Rev.  G.  Atkinson  one  on  architecture,  particu- 
larly Saxon.  During  the  day  there  had  been  an 
exhibition  open  to  the  public  in  the  Exchange. 

Next  morning,  after  a breakfast  given  bj"  the 
niaj'Or  to  150  persons,  including  the  members  of 
the  society  and  about  100  friends,  and  at  which 
the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  was  present,  the  party  took 
a special  train  to  Thornton  Abbej’  and  Barton. 
Nourl}’  two  hours  were  spent  in  examining  the 
interesting  remains  at  Thornton,  after  which 
Barrow  llaven  aud  Barrow  Castle  liills  were 
visited,  and  the  li'ain  continued  to  Barton,  where 
the  church  of  8t.  Peter  formed  the  chief  object  of 
interest,  and  next  the  church  of  St.  Mary.  The 
pnrlv  returned  to  Griinsbv  about  5 p.m.  'Ihc 
docks  and  liydr.vulic  tower  at  Grimsby  were  then 


PROVINCIAL  NEWS. 

Lincoln.  — The  elevation  and  plans  of  the 
Fnmkiin  Museum,  says  the  Lincolnshire  Chronicle, 
have  been  prepared  at  the  offices  of  Mr.  Goddard, 
architect,  and  are  to  be  submitted  to  the  com- 
mittee for  approval.  The  estimated  cost  of  the 
building  is  2,500/.  -while  the  subscriptions  scarcely 
reach  half  that  sum. 

Sudhiiry. — On  the  Queen’s  birthday,  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Memorial  Tower,  recently  erected 
at  Pentlow,  by  the  Rev.  E.  Bull,  rector,  to  the 
memory  of  his  parents,  was  celeiirated.  The 
tower  is  octagon,  90  feet  in  height,  of  the  Tudor 
style  of  architecture,  embattled,  and  built  of  red 
brick,  relieved  with  stringcourses  of  white  moulded 
bricks,  and  variegated  with  designs  in  black.  On 
the  top  is  a fiag-staff’.  The  summit  is  reached  liy 
a spiral  oak  staircase,  of  114  steps,  lighted  by 
windows  placed  in  the  sides  of  the  tower.  Prom 
the  top  a view  is  obtained,  embracing  fort^'-ono 
churches,  sixty  windmills,  two  castles,  and  several 
large  halls  and  estates.  The  tower,  according  to 
printed  statements,  was  designed  and  erected  by 
Mr.  L.  Webb,  of  Sudburj’,  superintended  by  i'llr. 
J.  Johnson,  architect,  Bury  St.  Edmund’s. 

Salishnnj. — We  are  indebted  to  the  Sherlorue 
Journal  for  the  following  additional  particulav.s 
as  to  the  new  Market-house  recently  opened 
here; — Mr.  Strapp,  the  engineer  of  the  South- 
Western  Railway,  was  the  architect,  and  the  con- 
tractors were  Messrs.  Mayhone  and  Co.  of  Man- 
chester, for  the  iron  work,  and  Messrs.  Bull  and 
Son,  of  Southampton,  were  the  builders.  The 
gates,  which  are  of  wrought  iron,  with  scrolls,  arc^ 
from  the  workshop  of  Messrs.  Hill  and  Smith,  oi 
Diullev. 
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Sath. — The  foundation-stone  of  a new  mineral 
water  hospital  has  been  laid  at  Bath.  The  build- 
ings will  cost  upwards  of  20,OOOZ.  The  site  is  that 
lately  occupied  by  the  Bath  Commercial  Rooms, 
and  some  other  buildings.  Tlie  new  hospital  will 
provide  convenience  for  the  patients  during  the 
day  time,  a chapel,  board-room,  offices,  and  other 
accommodation,  in  which  the  present  contracted 
building  is  deficient.  The  old  building  will  be 
converted  into  a dormitory  for  the  patients,  which, 
when  re-arranged,  will  provide  twenty  more  beds, 
and  will  enable  100  more  patients  to  pass  through 
the  hospital  in  the  course  of  a year  than  can  be 
done  at  present. 

Tamworlh. — The  new  workhouse  here  has  been 
opened.  The  building  will  accommodate  212  in- 
mates. The  kitchens  are  fitted  with  steam  cook- 
ing apparatus,  heated  from  a boiler  in  the  base- 
ment, and  hot  and  cold  water  is  laid  throughout 
the  entire  buildings.  The  tank  for  cold  water  is 
placed  in  the  central  tower,  to  which  the  water  is 
supplied  by  a crank  pump  from  the  well  in  the 
able-bodied  men’s  yard.  The  adults’  dining-hall, 
which  is  also  used  as  a chapel,  is  in  the  rear  of  the 
centre  of  the  main  building.  The  children’s  wards 
and  schools  form  a separate  and  distinct  depart- 
ment. Each  sex  has  a day-room  and  class-room, 
and  a lavatory  and  bath-room  adjacent  to  day- 
room.  Tlie  dormitories  are  over  the  schools  on 
the  one-pair  floor.  Separate  playgrounds  are  pro- 
vided for  boys  and  girls  and  infants.  The  children 
have  also  a dining-hall  to  themselves.  The  hospital 
is  a distinct  building,  and  the  fever  wards  are  dis- 
tinct from  the  other  wards.  The  front  entrance 
building  consists  of  porter’s  lodge,  entrance  gate- 
way, w'aiting-room,  &c. ; the  board-room,  with 
open-timbered  roof,  clerk’s  office,  retiring-room, 
&c.  over.  All  the  staircases  throughout  the  build- 
ings are  of  stone,  and  a fireproof  corridor  intersects 
the  main  building  from  end  to  end.  The  building 
Is  of  brick,  with  stone  dressings,  and  is  Gothic  in 
character.  The  works  in  its  erection  have  been 
executed  by  Messrs.  Ferguson  and  Allen,  of 
Nottingham.  The  engineering  works  and  water- 
supply  are  by  Mr.  W.  Jeakes,  of  London.  Mr. 
Walton,  of  Tarawortli,  w’as  clerk  of  the  works. 
The  whole  has  been  carried  out  from  the  designs 
and  under  the  superintendence  of  Messrs.  Briggs 
and  Everal,  of  Birmingham,  architects. 

Coalbrookdale.  — The  Coalbrookdale  Literary 
and  Scientific  Institution  has  been  inaugurated. 
The  site  is  on  the  slope  of  the  hill.  The  building  is 
in  the  Tudor  style.  It  is  builtof  the  Coalbrookdale 
Company’s  blue  and  white  brick  ; the  clays  having 
been  moulded  to  carry  out,  in  the  friezes,  string- 
courses, and  tall  pointed  gables,  the  design  of  Mr. 
Crookes,  who  is  the  architect.  The  material  used 
is  abundant  in  the  district,  and  was  generally  in 
use  during  the  old  Roman  period,  and  again  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  front 
•of  the  building  is  relieved  by  a central  porch,  and 
three  slightly  projecting  gables.  Above  rises  a 
treble  roof,  with  ornamental  cross  and  frieze. 
Upon  an  entablature  of  blue  brick  are  the  words, 
formed  by  smaller  ones,  moulded  in  yellowish  clay, 
^‘Literary  and  Scientific  Institution.”  At  one 
end  is  the  residence  of  the  librarian.  In  front  of 
tlie  eutire  building  is  a terrace  with  balcony,  ap- 
proached by  a flight  of  steps  at  either  end,  with 
gravel-walks  20  feet  wide,  enclosing  a grass-plot. 
The  suite  of  rooms  comprises  the  large  lecture- 
hall  (a  small  gallery  or  orchestra  over  the  passage 
at  the  end  is  added),  the  library,  reading-room, 
room  of  art,  and  some  smaller  ones. 

Manchester, — A commencement  has  been  made 
ill  the  erection  of  a building  for  the  branch  library 
in  Livesoy-street,  Rochdale-road.  The  reading- 
room,  according  to  the  Courier,  will  be  4-1  feet  by 
■31  feet,  with  coved  ceiling,  and  lantern  light. 
Provision  will  be  made  for  ventilation,  warming, 
■&.C.  A tower  surmounts  the  building,  to  act  as  a 
ventilating-shafb  and  chimney.  On  the  left  of  the 
•entrance  there  will  be  a house  for  the  librarian. 
Mr.  Thompson,  of  Cheetham-hill,  is  the  contractor. 

Leeds. — Steps  are  being  taken  by  the  Midland 
Company,  says  the  Leeds  Intelligencer,  to  obtain 
from  architects  of  eminence  plans  and  estimates, 
which  it  is  expected  will  be  prepared  in  time  to 
be  submitted  to  the  shareholders  at  their  next 
half-yearly  meeting,  for  the  erection  of  a suitable 
hotel  at  their  Wellington-street  Station,  Leeds. 

Sradford. — A circular  has  been  addressed  to 
the  shareholders  of  St.  George’s  Hall,  inviting 
attention  to  a proposed  alteration  in  the  interior 
of  the  hall,  by  which  a much  smaller  room  than 
the  present  ball  may  be  obtained,  capable  of 
acepmmodating  from  SOO  to  1,000  persons.  The 
need  of  such  a room,  according  to  the  Observer, 
has  been  long  felt.  By  a re-arrangement  of  the 
•entrance-hall  and  grand  staircase,  and  by  taking 
ill  the  saloon  and  dressing-rooms,  it  will  be  pos- 
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sible  to  obtain  a room  76  feet  in  length  and  of 
proportionate  width,  on  the  same  floor  as  the  pre- 
sent area,  and  adapted  for  public  meetings  and 
lectures  of  various  kinds,  for  public  dinners,  balls, 
bazaars,  minor  concerts,  e.xhibitions,  &c.  The  pre- 
sent entrance,  however,  will  have  to  be  sacrificed. 

The  cost  will  be  about  1,000/. The  Waterworks 

Committee,  disappointed  with  the  contractors,  had 
taken  in  hand  the  effort  to  lay  the  conduit  under 
the  river  at  Hirst  Mill,  in  the  valley  of  the  Aire, 
but,  failing  therein,  they  have  again  placed  the 
matter  in  the  hands  of  the  contractor. 

StocMon.  — The  baths  and  washhouses  at 
Stockton  have  been  opened  by  the  mayor  and 
corporation.  The  building,  according  to  the 
Oateshead  Observer,  contains  a swimming-bath, 
eight  warm  baths,  three  shower-baths,  one  vapour- 
bath,  and  a washhouse,  drying-room,  and  lauudry. 
The  estimated  cost  was  3,000/.  including  the  land. 
The  buildings  have  been  completed,  however,  con- 
siderably within  that  sum,  leaving  a balance  in 
the  hands  of  the  corporation  to  begin  with.  Messrs. 
Oliver  and  Lamb,  of  Newcastle,  were  the  arclii- 
tects;  Mr.  Bowron,  the  builder;  and  Messrs. 
Dickson,  Brothers,  the  engineers. 

Sunderland. — Mr.  Alderman  Hartley  proposes, 
with  the  permission  of  the  local  anthorities,  to 
erect,  at  his  own  expense,  on  the  west  side  of 
the  Sunderland  Park,  a glass  palace,  in  the  style 
of  the  “ Floral  Hall,”  in  Covent-gardeu,  provided 
the  committee  would  properly  furnish  the  build- 
ing, and  the  Park  Committee  make  the  proper 
walks.  The  building  would  be  50  feet  in  length, 
14  feet  in  width,  and  of  sufficient  height  to  display 
the  models  to  the  best  advantage.  This  offer 
has  met  with  a favourable  reception  from  the 
committee. 

Neivcastle-iipon-Tgne. — The  tender  of  Messrs. 
W.  and  C.  Burnup  for  the  erection  of  a new 
lecture-room  for  the  Literary  and  Philosophical 
Society  of  Newcastle,  has  been  accepted;  the 
amount  is  1,083/.  14s.  exclusive  of  five  iron 
girders  for  the  support  of  the  floor  of  the  library, 
to  be  supplied  by  Messrs.  Hawks  and  Crawsbay, 
at  a cost  of  165/.  ISs. : total,  1,249/.  9s.  The 
whole  cost  will  be  borne  by  Sir  W.  G.  Arm- 
strong, C.B. 

Leith. — The  merchants  in  the  corn  trade  at  Leith 
have  had  a meeting,  with  the  view  of  forming 
a corn  exchange  in  that  town.  The  revenue  of 
Leith  is  the  largest  of  any  port  in  Scotland,  except 
Glasgow;  and  its  imports  of  corn  are  larger  than 
those  of  Dundee,  Newcastle,  or  Glasgow.  It  is 
expected  that  a good  exchange  may  be  built  for 
3,000/. ; and  of  that  sum  2,500/.  were  subscribed  at 
the  meeting. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Bengeo  (fler/s). — The  tender  of  Mr.  Ekins  for 
' the  erection  of  a shingle  spire  at  the  cost  of  899/. 
has  been  accepted.  Mr.  Ekins  has  offered  to  erect 
the  spire  of  stone  at  a slightly  increased  cost,  and 
the  offer  is  in  abeyance.  The  e.xpense  will  be 
defrayed  by  the  family  of  the  late  Mr.  Abel  Smith. 

Southampton.  — The  tender  of  Mr.  Brinton 
(1,195/.)  for  the  enlargement  of  St.  Luke’s  parish 
church  has  been  accepted.  The  addition  will  com- 
prise a new  aisle,  without  a chancel.  The  cost  of 
both  would  be  1,300/.  The  amount  already  con- 
tributed is  900/. ; so  that  400/.  are  yet  required. 

Worcester. — The  new  Congregational  Chapel,  in 
Angel-street,  says  the  local  Chronicle,  is  now  nearly 
completed.  The  principal  faijade  is  of  Bath  stone, 
with  a portico  of  the  Corinthian  order.  The  portico 
is  semi-circular,  with  four  columns  and  two  pilas- 
ters, each  25  feet  in  height,  with  carved  capitals. 
These  arc  surmounted  with  an  entablature,  of 
which  the  cornice  is  ornamented.  The  main  en- 
trance opens  into  a lobby,  which  leads  to  doors 
that  open  immediately  into  the  chapel.  On  each 
side  of  the  building,  clear  of  the  portico,  is  an 
entrance  leading  to  the  gallery,  by  means  of  a 
vestibule,  or  porch,  and  a flight  of  stone  steps  in 
the  interior.  In  the  centre  the  facade  is  raised 
by  mcaus  of  an  attic  surmounted  by  a pediment, 
which  is  decorated  with  a carved  apex  stone. 
Beneath  the  roof  of  the  portico  three  windows 
give  light  to  the  chapel,  and  beneath  these  are 
two  others,  one  on  each  side  of  the  central  entrance, 
lighting  the  lobby.  Between  the  upper  windows 
and  the  lower  the  wall  is  panelled  and  moulded. 
On  each  side  of  the  portico,  above  the  gallery 
vestibule,  another  window  is  introduced  with 
mouldings.  On  the  e.xtreme  right  and  left  of  the 
facade  are  entrances  leading  to  the  rear  of  the 
edifice.  The  windows  are  filled  with  ground  glass. 
The  iron  gates  arc  filled  in  with  work  in  keeping 
with  the  design  of  the  fa(,'ade.  The  principal 
source  of  light  in  the  edifice  is  a large  dome  in  the 
roof,  glazed  with  ground  glass.  The  plan  of  the 


interior  approaches  a square  with  the  corners 
rounded  off.  The  passages  on  each  side,  leading 
to  the  premises  at  the  rear,  are  taken  from  the 
area  of  the  floor  by  a wall  which  assists  to  support 
the  principal  gallery.  This  gallery  sweeps  round 
the  interior  in  curves,  and  above  this  on  each  side 
is  a smaller  gallery.  The  roof  is  coved,  panelled, 
and  moulded.  Behind  the  pulpit  is  an  alcove  or 
recess,  extending  to  a considerable  height,  and 
covered  with  a semi-dome,  on  the  top  of  which  is 
a window  of  stained  glass.  The  opening  to  this 
recess  is  flanked  on  each  side  by  a free  column  and 
a pilaster,  18  feet  high,  which  support  an  entabla- 
ture. Above  the  opening  is  a semi-circular  arch, 
whch  rests  on  these  columns,  and  is  moulded  and 
panelled  on  the  face.  The  arch  is  also  decorated 
with  springing  trusses.  The  capitals  of  the  columns 
are  Corinthian,  and  are  cast  of  Parian  plaster. 
The  recess  is  provided  with  seats  to  accommodate 
the  choir.  The  pews  on  the  floor  and  large  gallery 
are  curved,  nearly  according  to  the  radii  of  which 
the  pulpit  is  the  centre.  The  pews  are  low, 
and  made  of  deal,  with  raised  and  moulded  ends 
and  dwarf  doors.  They  are  simply  varnished. 
The  aisles  are  flagged  with  stone,  along  which  are 
ornamental  iron  gratings,  through  which  the 
building  is  warmed  and  ventilated.  Colour  has 
been  extensively  used  in  ornamenting  the  place. 
The  walls  are  of  French  grey  with  vermilion  sten- 
cillings ; the  brackets  supporting  the  galleries, 
lavender  picked  out  with  white ; the  iron  railing 
in  front  of  the  two  upper  galleries,  and  the  or- 
chestra gallery,  lavender  with  golden  stars;  and 
the  railing  round  the  pulpit  platform,  lavender 
picked  out  with  gold.  The  panels  in  the  ceiling 
are  touched  in  pattern  with  vermilion,  and  the 
mouldings  enclosing  the  panels  are  French  grey. 
The  dome  in  the  roof  is  twelve  sided,  is  28  feet  in 
diameter,  and  rises  immediately  from  the  ceiling. 
The  outer  roof  rises  to  a pyramid  over  the  dome, 
and  the  portion  towards  the  apex  is  covered  with 
glass  instead  of  slates.  Thus  the  light  has  to  pass 
through  two  thicknesses  of  glass  before  reaching 
the  chapel.  The  interior  is  ventilated  by  orna- 
mental louvres  at  the  foot  of  the  dome  commu- 
nicating with  the  interior  of  the  roof.  To  provide 
for  lighting  the  chapel  at  night  a row  of  374  gas 
jets  has  been  carried  round  the  base  of  the  dome, 
about  a couple  of  feet  from  the  sides.  The  dimen- 
sions of  the  building  in  the  clear  are  79  by  59 
feet,  and  from  the  floor  to  the  top  of  the  dome  is 
44  feet.  The  roof  is  formed  of  four  main  queen 
trusses;  the  square  made  by  their  intersection 
being  the  base  of  the  dome.  Two  segmental 
trusses  of  wrought-iron,  with  a series  of  diagonal 
straining  bars,  are  also  introduced  to  discharge 
the  weight  from  the  four  points  of  intersection. 
Immediately  at  the  back  of  the  chapel  arc  vestries 
and  other  apartments,  and  behind  these  are 
school-rooms.  The  chapel,  schools,  vestries,  and 
lobby  are  all  heated  by  means  of  hot-water  appa- 
ratus, by  Mr.  Mallory,  of  Cheltenham.  The  archi- 
tects are  Messrs.  Boulton  and  Woodman,  of  Read- 
ing. Messrs.  Wood  and  Sons  are  the  contractors; 
and  Mr.  G.  Johnson,  clerk  of  the  works.  The 
contract  was  3,210/.  but  this,  adds  the  Chronicle, 
could  scarcely  pay  the  contractors.  The  iron- 
work, including  the  gallery  rails  and  gates,  is 
from  the  foundry  of  Messrs.  Hardy  and  Padmore. 

Nottingham. — A new  Baptist  Chapel,  erected  in 
Circus-street,  has  just  been  opened.  The  chapel 
is  without  galleries.  The  pews  gradually  ascend 
upon  a slight  incline  from  the  pulpit.  Light  is 
obtained  from  two  sun-lights  in  the  ceiling.  The 
total  cost  of  the  erection  is  3,300/.  towards  wliicli, 
says  the  Notts  Guardian,  about  2,300/.  have  been 
realized,  leaving  a debt  of  1,000/.  upon  the  buikl- 
ing. 

Cromford. — Cromford  church  has  recently  been 
re-opened.  At  the  cost  of  Mr.  Peter  Arkwright  it 
has  undergone  various  alterations  and  improve- 
ments. A chancel  has  been  added  at  one  end,  and 
an  arcade  at  the  entrance  : these,  with  a new  roof, 
are  amongst  the  most  marked  of  the  external 
changes.  Amongst  the  internal  alterations  arc 
windows  decorated  with  stained  glass,  and  a new 
tesselated  pavement.  The  pulpit,  reading-desk, 
gallery,  and  pews  are  new,  and  made  of  wainscot. 
Under  the  chancel  are  new  vaults,  and  near  the 
communion  altar  is  a new  tablet,  commemorative 
of  the  late  Sir  Richard  Arkwright  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  family.  Opposite  the  chancel  is  the 
gallery  with  three  arches,  those  on  either  side  for 
the  use  of  the  schools  connected  with  the  church, 
the  middle  one  being  filled  by  a new  organ,  built 
for  the  church  by  Messi-s.  Hill  and  Sons,  of 
London.  To  Mr.  I.  H.  Stevens,  of  Derby, 
the  architecture  was  confided,  and  the  builders 
employed  were  Mr.  William  Frances,  of  Cromford, 
and  Mr.  Webster,  of  Wirksworth. 

Lepton  {Derbyshire). — A school  chapel  has  been 
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boilt  aod  opened  at  Repton.  Tbe  preparation  of 
the  design  was  entrusted  to  5Ir.  11.  I.  Stevens,  of 
Derby,  architect,  under  whoso  direction  the  works 
have  been  carried  out.  The  chapel  Is  on  a site 
atFording  a frontage  to  the  road  from  Willington. 
It  is  built  of  stone  throughout,  the  whole  being 
from  the  Little  Eaton  quarries,  except  the  dress- 
ings of  the  windows  and  the  inside  bands,  which 
are  of  Aucaster  stone.  Tim  date  of  the  original 
foundation  of  the  school  suggested  the  latest  period 
of  Pointed  architecture  as  the  most  appropriate 
style  for  the  building,  which  is  a parallelogram 
68  feet  by  28  feet,  with  north  and  south  tran- 
septal  projections,  each  16  feet  6 inches  by  7 feet, 
and  opening  to  the  nave  by  moulded  arches,  the 
entire  width  of  the  transepts.  The  entrance  porch 
is  by  the  side  of  the  north  transept.  Each  side  of 
the  nave  is  lighted  by  four  two-light  windows, 
placed  in  couples.  There  is  a large  window  of  five 
lights  at  the  east  end,  and  the  west  gable  is  perfo- 
rated with  two  single  lights  and  a Marigold  cir- 
cular window-door.  Each  of  the  transepts  has  a 
three-light  window.  The  walls  of  the  nave  are 
21  feet  high.  The  roof  is  high  pitched,  covered 
with  Burlington  slate,  and  the  ridge  is  sur- 
mounted with  an  iron  cresting.  The  roof  is 
divided  into  bays  by  trussed  principals  filled  with 
tracery.  A loiUTe  of  oak  rises  from  the  ridge 
with  traceried  opening  and  spirelet  termination, 
and  makes  a total  height  from  the  ground,  level 
to  the  top  of  the  vane,  of  80  feet.  The  building 
is  heated  by  an  apparatus  fixed  by  Mr.  S.  E. ; 
Rosser,  of  London.  The  builders  were  Messrs.  ^ 
Elliott  and  Lilley,  of  Ashby.  i 

Warrington. — In  consequence  of  the  unsafe 
condition  of  the  tower  of  the  parish  church,  and 
want  of  sulKcient  accommodation,  it  has  been ' 
resolved  to  restore  the  whole  fabric,  on  plans  by  ^ 
Messrs.  P'rancis,  architects.  The  work  has  been 
commenced,  and  about  l-,000/.,  or  two-thirds  of 
the  requisite  moans,  have  been  realized. 

Ancoais  {iXLanchesfer). — 8t.  Andrew’s  Church,  • 
Ancoats,  lias  been  repewod,  repainted,  and  other- 
wise improved  in  its  interior  arrangements.  The  , 
entrance  to  the  chancel  has  been  improved  by  the  i 
erection  of  open  wooden  arches,  the  pulpit  carvings 
renewed,  and  brass  standard  lights  erected  on 
either  side  of  the  eagle.  The  pews  are  all  open, 
and  nearly  800  are  free.  j 


RESTORATION  OF  LICHFIELD 

CATHEDRAL.  j 

C0XSIDEH.VBLB  works  are  now  going  on  at  1 
Lichfield  Cathedral.  The  StaJ/'ordshire  Adcer-  \ 
tiser  ha.s  a long  article  on  the  subject,  in  the  | 
course  of  which  it  suj's, — It  is  proposed,  we  under- ; 
stand,  to  place  the  altar  table  in  its  origimil  place, 
and  to  re-ercct  the  reredos  which  was  taken  down 
in  the  change.s  made  .some  sixty  years  ago.  This  ^ 
will  permit  again  the  use  of  the  lady  choir  for  the 
early  service  appointed  by  the  statutes  to  be  daily  ; 
said  there.  It  ought  to  be  generally  known  that 
the  statutes  distinctly  provide  for  a service  for  i 
the  convenience  of  labouring  people,  servants, 
artizans,  and  those  engaged  in  trade  (non  jnodo  ; 
servi,  sed  efiam  minoncm  gentium  ariijices  et 
mercatores,  are  the  words  of  the  statute),  at  an  ^ 
early  hour — about  seven  in  the  moniiiig — to  be 
said,  and  not  sung,  in  the  lady  choir;  but  that 
part  of  the  sacred  edifice  having  been  injudiciously 
thrown  in  to  form  part  of  the  great  choir,  tlie . 
important  and  tndy  English  service,  ordered  so  I 
considerately  to  be  there  performed,  lias  been  ' 
almost  nt'cessarily  omitted  since  tlie  change.  The  I 
communion-table  and  reredos  will  bo  placed  as  * 
formerly  at  the  second  pillar  westward  from  the  . 
lady  chapel:  and  near  to  it,  some  yards  farther ; 
westward  on  the  south  side,  will  bo  the  bishop’s 
throne,  between  which  and  the  gates  opening  into 
the  choir,  we  are  informed,  will  be  the  stalls, 
eighteen  on  each  side,  beside  tlie  substalls;  the 
six  middle  stalls  on  each  side,  with  their  substnlls, 
being  set  apart  for  the  vicars  choral  and  the  1 
choristers.  The  design  (which  we  have  seen)  for  ! 
the  choir-screen  and  gates  is  of  open  work  and 
very  elegant,  sutScient  to  preserve  the  elmraeter 
of  a choir,  and  yet  open  enough  to  permit  a lull 
participation  in  the  service  by  the  worshippers 
about  and  outside  of  it.  One  advantage  of  this 
arrangement  will  he  that  persons  will  be  relieved 
from  tbe  undesirable  necessity  of  facing  each 
other  in  service,  as  was  the  case  in  the  old  choir; 
the  annoyance  of  which  would  be  still  more  felt  in 
the  new  fitting  up  which  is  proposed,  inasmuch  as 
the  stalls  will  now,  it  appears,  be  nearer  to  each 
other,  and  not  recessed.  The  reason  for  not  re- 
cessing them  again  is  stated  to  be  the  projection 
of  the  pillai-s  of  the  great  tower  at  the  entrance  to 
the  choir.  To  recess  the  new  stalls  would,  it  is 
aUeged,  hide  the  officiating  ministers  from  the 


%'iew  of  the  congregation  seated  in  the  tower  and 
nave.  The  narrowness  of  Lichfield  Cuthedial 
creates  a great  difficulty,  both  in  the  avraiige- 
ments  of  the  choir  and  in  the  placing  of  the  organ. 
How  the  latter  difticnlty,  namely,  the  placing  of 
the  organ,  will  be  got  over,  we  cannot  say.  Had 
the  side  aisles  been  higher  and  broader,  a place 
iniglit  readily  have  been  found  here  for  the  organ. 
The  beautiful  double  tier  of  arches  in  the  great 
tower,  now  hidden  from  view  by  the  compara- 
tively modern  insertion  of  a stone  roof,  will,  it  is 
hoped,  be  taken  away,  and  a new  roof  put  in  at 
the  old  place  high  up  in  the  tower,  so  as  to  form 
a lantern.  The  place  where  the  old  roof  formerly 
was  is  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  remains  of  the 
old  corbels.  MTien  the  reredos  is  restored,  and 
the  Lady  Chapel  thus  again  made  distinct,  we  may 
trust  that  a screen  will  be  erected  where  one  for- 
merly was,  namely,  at  the  entnuice  to  the  Lady 
Chapel.  The  stone  roof  of  the  church  dates  from 
the  timeofBishop  Blythe,  who  lived  a little  before 
tbe  Heforroation.  It  is  in  course  of  being  rescued 
from  the  whitewash,  which  has  long  hidden  much 
of  its  beauty.  In  clearing  it,  traces  of  the  old 
colouring  and  gilding  have  been  very  distinctly 
brought  out,  arid  will  now  to  some  extent  at  least 
be  restored.  In  certain  of  the  bosses  in  tbe 
middle  rib  of  the  choir  roof  are  drilled  holes,  pro- 
bably for  the  suspending  of  lights  or  other  pen- 
dants— as  for  example,  before  the  Grand  Altar, 
before  the  Altar  of  the  Lady  Chapel,  and  over  St. , 
Chad’s  Shrine.  There  is  no  crypt  under  the , 
church,  but  on  the  south  side  of  the  Lady  Chapel  I 
are  three  small  chantries  or  cells,  interesting  and  i 
deserving  of  restoration,  their  dilapidated  ap-  , 
pearauce  being  painfully  conspicuous  on  approach-  j 
ill"  the  Close  from  Dam-street.  In  the  restore- , 
tion  which  was  made  of  the  great  tower,  after  its 
fall,  some  little  deviation  was  allowed  from  the 
old  proportions,  the  tower  part  being  scarcely  so 
high,  and  the  spire  part  a little  higher,  than  it 
used  to  be.  The  centre  porch  of  the  west  front 
would  require  careful  restoration  if  touched  at  all. 
\\  hen  it  was  meddled  with  some  years  ago,  two  at 
least  of  the  canopies  of  the  fi"uix*s,  as  well  as  the 
figures  themselves,  were  taken  away,  and  plaster 
c.inopies  and  pedestals  substituted  williout  figures. 
The  old  canopies  are  in  a garden,  near  Lichfield, 
and  arc  exquisite  pieces  of  work.  No  restoration 
of  the  exterior  could  take  place  without  pulling 
down  and  rebuilding  the  large  masses  of  b.are 
stones  placetl  as  buttresses  at  the  corners  of  the 
.south  transept,  and  one  on  its  western  side. 


SUNBURY,  MIDDLESEX. 

Sfr, — If  you  were  to  pay  a visit  to  the  pleasant 
little  aristocratic  village  of  Simbury,  you  would,  I 
am  convinced,  find  aii  abundance  of  subjects  for 
comment;  and  if  your  visit  did  not  have  a very 
beneficial  effect  upon  that  remote  part  of  Middle- 
: sex,  I should  be  very  much  surprised.  You  will 
be  astonished  to  hear  that  though  this  village  is 
i one  of  if  not  the  most  wealthy  village  on  the 
banks  of  the  Thames,  it  has  one  of  the  most  un- 
sightly churches  that  disgrace  tliat  noble  stream. 
This  was,  until  very  recently,  a plain  brick  struc- 
ture, without  the  slightest  ormment  whatev’er;  but 
it  appears  that  some  of  the  rich  inhabitants  began 
to  think  it  a very  mean  edifice  for  such  a wealthy 
and  pretty  village  ; and,  instead  of  building  a new 
cliurch,  tliey  did  one  of  the  most  absurd  things 
that  could  be  done  : they  cause<l  tlie  old  one  to  be 
decorated  by  a few  small  windows  in  the  Byzan- 
tine style,  with  coloured  brick  arches,  which  are 
very  creditable  to  the  architect  and  the  builder, 
but  which  make  the  church  look  like  an  elephant 
decorate<l  with  a few  feathei’S  from  the  tail  of  a 
peacock;  or, — but  I will  leave  the  church  to  the 
criticism  of  your  able  pen,  and  will  call  your 
attention  to  a more  serious  subject. 

When  you  honour  Sunbury  with  a visit,  you 
will  find  that  the  palatial  residences  of  the  nobility 
are  interspersed  and  disfigured  by  the  rude  and 
dilapidated  dwellings  of  the  lower  classes : poor 
there  are  none,  for  they  have  all  got  their  pig  in 
a sty,  which  invariably  adjoins  their  sitting-room, 
if  not  their  bed-room.  The  contrast  between  the 
dwellings  of  the  upper  and  lower  classes  cannot  be 
greater;  and,  if  a “local  board  of  health”  is  in 
existence,  it  is  a most  inefficient  one.  In  fact,  it 
is  most  extraordinary  that  such  a state  of  things 
should  be  in  existence  in  so  wealthy  a village. 
1 believe  the  laLisez  faire  system  does  not  prevail 
to  such  an  extent  in  any  village  so  contiguous  to 
London;  and,  if  some  epidemic  were  to  reduce  the 
population,  no  one  acquainted  witli  the  place  would 
be  surprised. 

Permit  me  to  inform  these  unphilanthropical 
millionnaires,  that  their  duties  do  not  end  in  em- 
ploying the  working  classes;  but  that  it  is  part 


of  their  duties,  as  siqx>riors,  to  establish  such 
sanitary  measures  as  are  necessary  to  make  the 
dwellings  they  own  fit  for  the  liuiuau  race.  By  a 
few  well-duvcteJ  efforts,  Sunbury  might  become 
as  pleasant  to  the  poor  as  it  is  to  the  rich;  but  it 
certainly  is  not  up  to  this  ago  of  progress,  which 
I fear  is  to  be  attributed  to  a spirit  of  meanness 
prevalent  amongst  tbe  latter.  T.  J.  S. 


VENTILATED  BEDS. 

Tuc  inside  of  a bed,  although  agreeable  probably  to  the 
majority  of  humaaikiud.  generally  produces  a depressiug 
and  weakening  effect,  and  disinclination  for  active  exertion 
when  the  time  arrives  to  enter  upon  the  duties  of  another 
day.  This  feeling  may  be  observed  even  if  the  hours  of 
rest  have  been  hut  moderate,  say  from  six  to  eight  hovirs, 
and  increases  comiJcrably  if  prolonged  beyond  that 
period.  Of  course,  the  extent  of  lassitude  varies  with 
individuals,  from  divers  circumstances,  such  as  age, 
health,  or  sickness.  The  reluctance  which  laauyof  us 
feel  is  especially  to  be  noticed  in  cold  ami  cheerless 
weather,  and  doubtless  has  a much  greater  influence  over 
persons  of  weak  or  delicate  constitutions,  and  when  suffer- 
ing from  sickness  or  disease.  A remedy  for  t his  luiwhole- 
soine  disposition  would  probably  be  fuuud  by  having  the 
coverings  or  upper  portions  of  bedding  perforated  with 
holes,  cut  out  in  various  patterns  by  way  of  ornament,, 
and  so  arranged  that  the  pattern  of  each  separate  cover- 
ing should  not  be  opposite  the  perforations  of  thatnext  to 
it,  and  thus  admitting  the  air  too  freely.  The  adoption  of 
the  means  .suggested  would  allow  of  the  egress  of  foul 
air  or  carbonic  gas,  which  now  escapes  imperfectlyand  in 
small  (iiianttty,  the  greater  portion  being  retained  withiu 
the  bed,  and  also  permit  the  ingress  and  circulation  of 
purer  air  from  the  room.  In  addition  to  this  there  should 
be  maintained  a conimunkation  with  the  atmosphere 
without  the  house,  to  a moderate  extent,  by  means  of  two 
tubes,  or  piping,  fixed  in  the  wall  nearest  the  outside : one 
at  the  top  near  the  ceiling,  tor  the  escape  of  hot  anil  foifl 
air,  the  other  about  mid-way,  for  introducing  fresh  air 
(uot  at  the  bottom  or  near  the  floor,  as  this  would  chill 
the  feet,  which  require  to  be  kept  warm,  and  thus  prevent 
colds  and  the  serious  ailments  arising  therelrora),  having 
valves  or  other  apparatus  to  close,  one  or  botii,  when 
deemed  desirable.  Satis. 


IMPORTANT  TO  PATENTEES. 

Carter -v.  Cockh>-iid.—h\  this  case  it  was  decided  that  1 
the  user  of  a iiatcnt  was  liable  to  the  patentee  in  the  shape 
of  royalty,  if  he  persisted  in  using  the  invention  after  re- 
ceiving notice  of  its  being  an  infringement  of  a patent. 
TlieaHcged  iiifiingcmefit  was  “the  surroiiiuhug  a gas 
light  with  cut-glass  dnjps.”  The  jury  gave  a verdict  lor 
■Jll.  being  iL  per  aunmn  per  light  royalty,  the  ilis'endant 
having  used  seven  lights  thus  surrounded  for  three  years. 


C.IUTIOX  TO  STOXE  MEKCILVXIS  SELL- 
ING OTHER  STONES  THAN  THOSE 
ORDERED. 

BiioiirTON  cor>'Tr  court. 

ElUa  find  Exvraril  v.  Todd.— The  plaintiCs  are  stone 
merchants  of  the  Marksfield  Granite  Quarries,  near 
Leicester,  and  the  defendant  is  a builder,  of  Chelsea.  Mr. 
George  Keene  appeared  for  the  plaintiffs,  and  Mr.  W.  B. 
Davies  was  for  the  defendant.  The  sum  now  sued  for 
was  IW.  5s.  3d.  balance  of  a bill  of  421.  128.  61I.  A mass 
of  correspondence  was  read  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Todd,  com- 
plaining of  having  had  a portion  of  the  stoues  of  not  the 
.size  that  was  ordered,  and  also  a letter  from  a surveyor 
placed  over  Mr.  Todd,  refusing  to  have  any  other  paving 
work  done  with  the  stones  complahied  of. 

Mr.  Price,  the  London  manager  of  the  plaintifft,  stated 
that  he  executed  Mr.  Todd’s  order  for  Che  stoiu-s,  which 
were  4 in.  by  4 in.  All  the  stones  sent  in  weie  used.  A 
frivolous  complaint  having  been  made  of  some  of  the 
stones  being  larger  than  the  others,  witness  went  to 
defendant’s  works  to  sec,  and  found  about  twenty  or 
thirty  stones  had  been  sent  to  the  defendant’s,  of  a more 
expensive  description  than  those  ordered.  Witness 
selected  the>o  out,  and  made  a proposition  to  fetch  the 
stones  back  and  return  others.  Allowed  for  all  differences,  t 
and  gave  defendant  a more  expensive  stone.  , 

By  Mr.  Davies.— Does  not  know  the  difference  in  price  ; 
between  Mount  Sorrell  and  Maiksficld  granite.  U not  ! 
aware  the  stcuies  were  condemned  by  the  surveyor.  I 
When  witness  first  faw  Mr.  Todd,  it  was  on  a wharf,  at 
Camden-town,  and  no  complaint  was  made  about  the 
quality  of  ll.e  stone  then.  The  second  time  he  saw  Todd, 
he  said  they  were  very  large  ones,  and  witness  could  not 
make  it  out.  The  defendant  talked  a great  deal  about  the 
stone  and  surveyors,  but  witness  then  believed  the  stone 
was  all  laid  down.  Mr.  Todd  said  he  would  be  a great  I 
loser.  Did  not  tell  the  foreman  to  take  the  stones  back  1 
to  King’s-cross.  Knew  Todd  was  under  a contract,  and  i 
knew  the  stones  witness  sent  were  put  down  under  this  I 
contract.  Never  knew  a surveyor,  nor  does  witnesa  1 
believe  any  surveyor,  with  common  sense,  would  comt  » 
jilain  of  belter  stones  being  laid  than  those  in  the  specU  k 
fication.  It  was  not  arranged  that  a third  should  be  ; 
allowed  Mr.  Todd,  consequent  upon  his  alleged  loss  by  , 
the  contract.  Believes  29  tons  were  delivered,  but  witn^  t 
cannot  attend  to  all  things.  Made  an  allowance  011  3 in, 
by  3 in.  stones  being  sentin  lieu  of  -1  in.  by  l in. 

By  the  Judge. — The  stone  delivered  was  Marksfield  i 
granite, not  Mount  .Sorrell.  There  isfrcquently  a mistake.  I 
Markbtleld  was  superior  to  Mount  Sorrell  stone.  Mount  k 
Sorrells  were  ordered.  The  stones  supplied  Mr.  Todd  as  1 
4 by  4 the  plaintiffs  are  constantly  in  the  habit  of  , 
supplying  surveyors  with;  and  the  stones  are  taken  k 
in  the  trade  as  such.  Only  knows  by  hearsay  that  I 
Todd  had  sent  the  plaintifls  a cheque  for  28f.  Had  had  a ^ 
very  great  deal  of  unpleasant  conversadou  with  Todd,  i' 
Had  sent  some  10,000  tons  of  stones  out,  and  iiad  had  no  |i 
dispute  like  the  present. 

Mr.  Davies  here  handed  a copy  of  letter  sent  to  the 
plaintiffs  at  Leicester,  that  enclosed  a cheque  for  28/.  with  r 
a request  that  the  cheque  might  bo  returned  if  the 
plaintiffs  were  not  satisfied  with  the  amount. 

Mr.  Price  said  he  could  not  say  anything  to  this  letter 

nr  cheque;  and  Mr.  Todd  proved  by  his  cheque-book  that  I 

the  money  had  been  paid. 

Mr.  Keene  said,  in  the  absence  of  the  plaintiffs,  he  coffid  • 
not  say  why  the  cheque  had  been  received.  It  was  a trick  : 
of  Mr.  Todd’s. 
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Mr.  Todd  said  he  considered  he  was  taken  in. 

The  Judtje. — Trick  by  trick,  then  ; but  I have  no  doubt 
whatever  that,  as  the  plaintiffs  did  not  send  this  cheque 
back,  they  are  bound  by  the  letter  as  an  ag:recmeiit 
in  full  satisfaction.  Verdict  for  the  defendajit,  with 
costs. 


®0rresponknt,c. 

THE  NINE-HOURS  MOVEMENT. 

Snt, — It  appears  from  the  declaration  of  Mr. 
Potter  and  the  delegates  of  the  amalgamated 
trades  that  a crisis  is  fast  approaching,  and  it 
behoves  the  classes  affected  by  these  demands  of 
the  self-constituted  leaders  of  the  building  mecha- 
nics to  take  instant  and  urgent  steps  to  counteract 
the  baneful  effects  of  the  movement.  In  its  results 
are  implicated  the  interests  of  three  classes, — the 
mechanics  themselves,  the  builders,  and  the  public, 
who  employ  both  builders  and  men.  The  high- 
spirited  and  independent  mechanic  has  to  consider 
whether  he  will  be  any  longer  domineered  over  by 
men  who  make  mere  tools  of  them  to  effect  their 
purpose.  The  mechanic  now  dares  not  do  any- 
thing or  take  .any  steps  but  at  the  will  and  bidding 
of  these  club-men,  as  the  “Working  Jlan”  observes 
in  his  letter  in  the  last  number  of  the  Builder. 
If  at  one  time  he  had  one  master  in  liis  employer, 
he  has  now  many,  and  much  luardor  ones,  in  the 
Union.  They  lay  down  the  law  in  various  tr.ades, 
that  the  women  shall  not  do  such  and  such  work, 
nor  boys;  that  no  more  than  a certain  number  of 
apprentices  shall  be  taken;  and  many  other  regu- 
lations, which  go  to  fetter  trade ; and  now  the 
nine-hours  movement  is  the  great  object  of  the 
•coming  stiniggle.  And  what  are  the  grounds? 
Not  that  the  present  wages  are  insufficient,  but 
that  tlieir  physical  and  intellectual  faculties  are 
impaired  by  tlie  over-work  of  ten  hours  per  day. 
Has  .iny  of  them  read  the  life  of  that  noble  speci- 
men of  a working  man,  George  Stephenson,  written 
by  Mr.  Smiles,  and  now  published  in  a condensed 
and  che.aper  form  ? Did  he  complain  of  his  usual 
working  hours?  Was  he  satisfied  with  ten  or 
twelve  or  even  more  hours  of  labour?  Did  he 
not  after  the  usual  day’s  work  set  to  on  other 
profitable  and  iastructive  occupations,  and  culti- 
vate his  mind?  And  what  was  the  result?  The 
present  improved  railways;  the  locomotive  on  those 
railways,  with  its  mighty  powers;  a colossal  for- 
tune, and  an  imperishable  name.  Would  not  he 
have  scouted  the  nine-hours  movement  ? Have 
our  mechauics  read  the  volume  in  the  “ Library  of 
Entertaining  Knowledge,”  entitled  “The  Pursuit 
of  Knowledge  under  Difficulties,”  illustrated  by 
the  examples  of  men  of  the  humblest  origin  rising 
to  the  highest  ranks  of  fame,  not  impatient  of 
their  usual  day’s  work,  nor  complaining  of  over- 
fatigue from  the  toil  of  ten  or  twelve  hours’  labour, 
but  employing  many  move  to  acquire  knowledge, 
increase  the  sphere  of  science,  and  themselves 
examples  of  the  most  laborious  industry, — Frauk- 
Hu,  the  printer;  John  Hunter,  the  anatomist; 
Simpson,  originally  a stuff-weaver,  ultimately  one 
of  our  first  mathematicians ; Rriiidley,  from  being 
a millwright  becoming  an  eminent  canal  engineer  ? 
Let  an  artizati  consider  the  humble  origin  of  the 
late  Thomas  Cubitt,  and  the  success  of  his  unceas- 
ing toil;  and  of  that  distinguished  engineer,  John 
Rennie,  whose  career  has  been  that  of  many  of  the 
■cading  men  of  our  day.  We  here  see  men  uot 
ffirinking  from  a fair  day’s  work,  not  afraid  of 
their  faculties  being  deadened;  hut,  however 
humble  their  origin,  however  adverse  their  circum- 
stances, urged  by  the  strength  of  their  passion  for 
improvement,  they  by  the  force  of  application 
avevc.ame  all  obstacles,  even  natural  dcfecLs,  as 
blindness,  dumbness,  and  even  deafness,  as  in  the 
ase  of  Dr.  Kitto,  and  poverty  itself.  And  yet 
Dur  mechanics  complain  of  being  overtasked  by 
ten  hours’  labour  per  day. 

I will  now  turn  to  the  builders.  It  is  time  for 
them  to  be  up  and  doing,  or  they  will  render 
themselves  the  slaves  of  those  to  whom  they 
jhould  be  the  masters.  It  is  avowed  by  many, 
that  this  movement  for  a reduction  to  nine  hours 
•S  hut  the  prelude  to  that  of  eight,  and  to  many 
)thcv  limitations  upon  the  free  action  of  the 
builders,  to  which  they  must  ultimately  accede,  if 
Jicy  yield  this.  They  have  within  a few  years 
iddcd  10  per  cent,  to  the  wages  of  the  artizan. 
rhey  have  conceded  the  two  or  three  hours  of  the 
Saturday ; they  have  studied  the  comfoi'ts  of  the 
working  m.au;  and  this  is  their  reward.  Few 
suilders  can  now  make  any  reliable  calculation 
IS  to  the  probable  cost  of  any  work;  and,  in 
act,  all  their  plans  may  be  deranged  any 
lay  by  the  sudden  resolution  of  the  amal'^a- 
nated  committee  of  delegates.  Can  the  builders 
iffoi'd  this?  Are  they  to  be  in  jeopardy  every 
lour  ? Is  all  their  honest  industry  to  be  depen- 


dent upon  the  reckless  caprice  of  the  men  they 
employ.  The  men  say  that  they  demand  a less 
number  of  hours’  work,  that  those  out  of  work 
may  be  em2')Ioyed.  Is  this  consistent  with  reason 
and  fairness  ? Why  do  they  not  let  those  out  of 
work  take  work,  even  at  lower  wages,  if  by  that 
means  they  can  find  It,  and  earn  an  honest  though 
a lower  remuneration,  rather  than  be  out  of  work 
and  subsist  ujion  the  charity  of  their  fellows  ? 
Such  a system  as  that  insisted  upon  by  the  amal- 
gamated association,  is  at  variance  with  sound 
political  economy.  When  one  class  of  men  con- 
spire, those  whom  they  "would  oppress  should 
combine.  Tlie  masters  must  now  unite.  They 
must  be  firm  in  tlieir  resolve.  Their  late  rejily  to 
the  demands  of  the  delegates  was  most  reasonable, 
but  it  should  have  been  stronger.  It  is  best  nt 
once  to  meet  the  evil  by  a determined  stand. 
Their  interests  may  be  permanently  injured  by 
continual  concessions,  whereas  they  had  better 
put  up  with  the  dead  loss  at  once,  and  leave  the 
issue  to  time.  They  have  not  sought  such  a 
crisis.  It  has  been  forced  upon  them  by  those  to 
maintain  whom  in  work  they  have  sunk  all  their 
capital,  and  employed  their  credit  and  other 
means.  The  men  will  learn  the  difficulties  result- 
ing to  Ihemsclnes  from  embarrassing  commercial 
siieculation  .and  fair  enterprise,  and  that  these 
cannot  be  lightly  tampered  with  by  them  without 
involving  in  misery  themselves,  their  families, 
and  all  belonging  to  them.  All  the  branches  of 
ti'ade  will  sutler,  through  the  madness  of  these 
leaders  of  the  movement. 

As  for  the  architects,  who  represent  the  piiblic, 
the  main  employers  of  the  working  classes,  they 
must  assist  the  builders.  I myself  have  added  a 
clause  in  my  recent  agreements  and  contracts, 
that  no  penalties  for  delay  in  completion  should 
arise  in  case  of  a strike. 

I sympathise  with  your  correspondent,  the 
“Working  JIan.”  I wish  for  him  and  all 
such  to  be  relieved  from  their  thraldom;  the  fah 
artizan  to  be  well  paid,  and  to  see  him  give  a fair 
day’s  work  for  his  wages.  But  now  the  mechanic 
is  demoralized  by  these  unions.  Few  give  a fair 
day’s  work  in  return  for  the  sum  they  receive ; 
and  in  some  of  the  trades  the  nature  of  the  work 
turned  out  is  very  inferior  to  what  it  was  twenty 
or  thirty  years  ago.  Parliament  must  soon  take 
up  the  question,  and  aj^point  a committee  to  in- 
quire into  the  regulations  and  working  of  these 
trades  unions,  their  effect  upon  the  working  men, 
and  their  employers,  and  the  influence  they  Lave 
upon  trade.  T.  L.  Doraxdson. 


Sir, — 111  the  BnUder  ni  last  week,  appeared  a letter, 
signed  " A Working  Man,”  which  letter  is  so  full  of  wild 
statements  that  I feel  it  my  duty,  as  a real  working  man, 
and  one  who  is  a true  member  of  the  United  Building 
Tr.ades,  which  I very  much  doubt  your  other  correspon- 
dent to  be,  to  place  you  and  the  public  in  possession  of 
the  truth,  With  regard  to  his  frightened  cry  about  a 
strike,  I have  yet  to  learn  that  sucli  a proceeding  is  con- 
templ.itefl,  and  unless  the  person  who  wrote  the  letter  of 
Friday  had  some  other  grounds  than  his  fears  for  sucli  a 
statement,  1 tliiiik  it  would  only  have  been  just  on  his 
part  to  have  been  silent.  That  the  condition  of  tlie 
mechanic  is  retrograding  to  miserable  dependence  and 
social  slavery,  and  that  machinery  and  rapacious  compe- 
tition are  two  of  the  most  powerful  agents  in  producing 
those  evils  is  too  apparent,  and  has  received  too  frightful 
a confirmation  in  the  present  position  of  the  weavers,  the 
stockingers,  the  tailors,  the  shoemakers,  and  the  semp- 
stresses. Machinery,  animated  by  the  breath  of  steam, 
sinks  the  mine,  ploughs  the  land,  reaps  the  harvest,  spins 
the  yarn,  weaves  the  fabric,  and  makes  the  garment  to 
clothe  the  body:  and  not  only  does  the  rough  sawing  in 
our  trades,  as  slated  by  your  correspoudent,  but  runs  the 
moulding,  ploughs,  mortises,  and  tenons,  and  does 
everything,  in  fact,  excepting  the  bare  putting  together. 
There  is  no  person  of  common  discernment  but  will,  I 
think,  be  able  to  see  that  machinery  does,  therefore, 
seriously  interfere  with  our  labour,  and  to  our  detriment; 
and  as  machinery  is  yet  in  its  infancy,  are  we  not  right  in 
anticipating  still  further  encroachments,  and  justified  in 
eiuleavouriiig  to  prevent  the  tide  of  degradation  by  which 
wc  see  the  trades  I have  mentioned  overwhelmed,  drown- 
ing us  ? The  senseless  abuse  cast  at  Mr.  Potter  and  his 
brother  delegates,  I dare  say,  is  appreciated  at  its  full 
value  by  him  and  his  colleagues.  As  an  independent 
friend  of  the  movement,  I think  1 may  be  allowed  to  say 
that  the  movement  has  resulted  from  the  miseries  imposed 
by  the  ten-hour  systent  on  the  employed,  and  the  tyran- 
nical and  inhuinan  conduct  of  many  ot  those  employers  of 
whom  your  correspondent  seems  so  much  enamoured, 
not  from  Mr.  Potter’s  agitation— Mr.  Potter  and  his  col- 
leagues are  only  our  elected  representatives.  Your 
‘‘Working  Man”  asks  why  he  is  compelled  to  pay  his 
threepence  a week  to  the  union,  and  states  that  he  is 
compelled  to  attend  the  nicetings  of  the  tr.ade  at  Exeter 
Hall,  &c.  or  be  a marked  man.  Such  assertions  he  knows 
to  be  downright  and  deliberate  untruth.s,  for  though  the 
movement  counts  its  members  by  thousands,  none  have 
been  coerced,  but  all  have  joined  of  their  own  free 
will;  neither  has  there  been  the  slightest  attempt  to 
annoy  those  who  have  kept  aloof.  'Ihere  has  been 
no  hooting  and  hunting  out  of  work  on  our  parts.  J wish 
that  I could  say  as  much  for  the  employers.  He  states 
tliat  at  the  meetings  which  he  has  attended,  Mr.  Potterand 
his  c.)Ileagues  appeared  well  dressed;  and  having  pre- 
viously insinuated  that  they  are  living  in  idleness  at  the 
expense  of  myself  and  others,  proceeds  r.ather  wildly  to 
argue  that  the  building  operatives  are  ail  in  a position  of 
respectable  comfort. 

I will  first  tell  him  that  we,  the  building  operatives. 


allow’  no  man  to  live  on  our  hard-earned  pence.  Mr. 
Potter  and  Ids  co-adjutors  toil  for  their  daily  bread,  at 
their  several  callings,  during  the  day,  the  same  as  any 
other  among  us  ; and  I am  ashamed  to  say,  labour  for  us 
at  night  without  other  remuneration  than  the  satisfaction 
of  knowing  that  they  are  serving  the  cause  of  their  suffer- 
ing fellow-workmen.  Your  correspondent — who  has 
usurped  the  title  of  “A  Working  Man,''  but  who  is  so 
destitute  of  manliness  that  he  fails  to  give  his  name, 
must  know  th.at  the  dress  of  a few  does  not  represent  the 
condition  of  the  many  ; or,  if  he  does  not  know,  I ask  him 
to  come  with  me  through  the  districts  inhabited  by  the 
mechanics,  and  I will  show  him  thousands  of  comfortless 
homes,  and  sunken  cheeks,  and  men  made  prematurely 
old  by  want  and  disease,  not  the  results  of  carelessness  or 
dissipation,  but  the  inflictions  of  that  system  which  we 
are  endeavouring  to  reform.  Your  correspondent  of 
Friday  last  fall.s  into  an  error,  common  to  the  advocates  of 
a bad  cause — that  of  proving  " a wee  bit  ” too  much. 
He  tells  us  that  by  labouring  ten  hours  during  the  day 
he  is  enabled  to  comfortably  support  himself  and  family. 
Perhaps,  being  so  fond  of  “ Master,”  master,  like  Philip 
Quarl  with  his  monkey,  is  very  fond  of  him,  and  finds  him 
employment  all  the  year  round,  an  advantage  not  more 
than  six  out  of  ten  of  us  receive.  He  then  immediately 
complains  of  being  prevented  from  working  overtime. 
Why,  if  ten  hours  is  sufficient  to  maintain  him  and  his 
family  in  comfort — providing,  as  he  states,  not  only  com- 
fort but  enjoyments — does  he  crave  for  overtime,  when  he 
must  be  conscious  that  thousands  of  his  fellow- workmen 
would  be  glad  of  the  opportunity  of  earning  a crust  for 
their  destitute  families,  by  a shEire  of  that  employment 
which  to  him  is  superfluous?  Such  a man  must  be  desti- 
tute of  every  true  feeling  of  humanity.  I would,  in  con- 
clusion, beg  to  say  that  in  future  the  writers  of  any  letters 
on  our  movement  would  do  well  to  manfully  append  their 
names  to  their  productions,  and  then  we  shall  be  able  to 
determine  whether  they  emanate  from  working  men  or 
arc  weak  invcutioiis  of  the  enemy. 

Samuel  Purches. 


Iioulis  Hcmijci). 

Public  Health  : Beport  of  the  Medical  Officer  of 
the  Privy  Council,  with  Appendix.  1858. 

In  this  first  aumml  reiiort  by  Mr.  Simon,  matters 
concerning  the  jiuhlic  health  in  Conway,  Wrays- 
biiry,  and  Windsor,  are  treated  of. 

In  respect  to  Windsor  the  official  inquiry,  in 
which  Mr.  Austin,  whose  report  appears  in  the 
Appendix,  took  part,  fully  justifies  nil  we  said  in 
first  bringing  the  subject  of  the  Windsor  epidemic 
under  notice.  According  to  these  reports,  the 
sewerage  of  the  town  is  pretty  fair,  but  in  the 
house-drainage,  ventilation  of  no.xious  gases  has 
not  been  provided  for,  and  those  houses  which 
have  had  the  advantage  of  communication  with 
the  sewers  through  the  house-drains,  sinks,  &c. 
were  precisely  those  to  which  the  cause  of  typhoid 
fever  was  thus  introduced  : and  even  low-lying  and 
poor  districts  where  no  house-drainage  had  been 
then  effected,  were  free  from  the  fever,  while  the 
drained  ones  were  exposed  to  it.  The  Local 
Board  of  Health  are  held  to  he  “ not  without  re- 
sponsibility ” in  this  matter;  but  they  have  since 
been  endeavouring,  it  seems,  to  make  up  for  pre- 
vious short-comings.  In  Windsor,  the  report  states, 
there  has  been  extreme  slovenliness  ns  to  the  re- 
moval of  filth,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  late  lesson 
will  not  be  without  some  good  effect  in  the  refor- 
mation of  such  habits. 


A Handy  Book  on  Villa  Architecture.  By  C. 

WiciTES,  Architect.  Thompson  and  Co.  Ill, 

Strand.  1859.  Nos.  1 and  2. 

Mu.  WiCKUS,  favourably  known  by  his  fine  work, 
“ The  Sjiires  and  Towers  of  the  Media;val  Churches 
of  England,”  ha.s  issued  the  first  two  parts  of  what 
will  doubtless  prove  a very  useful  hook,  consist- 
ing of  five  designs  for  villas,  in  various  styles  of 
architecture,  and  at  various  costs  of  erection.  It 
will  be  published  in  six  parts,  and  will  contain 
thirty  plates  of  jilans,  elevations,  and  sections, 
together  with  letter-press.  When  the  work  is 
farther  advanced  we  shall  be  better  able  to  express 
an  opinion.  The  drawings  are  very  well  executed 
iu  outline-lithography  by  Messrs.  Day  and  Sou. 


Dictionary  of  Geography,  descriptive,  physical, 
statistical,  and  historical ; forming  a complete 
General  Gazetteer  of  the  World.  By  A.  K. 
Johnston,  F.R.S.E.  Ac.  Third  edition.  Lon- 
don : Longman  and  Co.  1859. 

The  favourable  notice  Avhich  we  heartily  accorded 
to  a former  edition  of  this  work,  is  fully  justified 
by  a call  for  a third  edition,  in  which  it  appears 
that  the  whole  work  has  been  revised  and  rectified 
down  to  May,  1859.  There  are  no  less  than 
50,000  entries  in  the  book ; and  although  it  com- 
prehends the  topography  of  the  whole  world, 
ne%’ertheless,  as  a Gazetteer  iu  of 

England  and  Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  it 
will  also  be  found  to  be  a most  useful  and  excel- 
lent condensation  of  essential  particulars,  as  to 
every  separate  parish,  if  we  mistake  not;  inasmuch 
as  even  the  most  out-of-the-way,  or  generally 
unknown,  names  of  parishes  appear  to  be  in- 
cluded, together  with  then’  more  salient  and  im- 
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portant  statistical  and  other  particulars.  As  to 
towns  and  vUlageSj  of  course,  it  is  no  less  com- 
prehensive. The  author  is  the  Queen’s  geographer 
in  ordinary,  at  Edinburgh,  and  author  of  the 
splendid  Physical  Atlas,  which  we  had  occasion 
some  years  since  to  notice ; and  good  use  has  been 
made  in  the  present  work  of  the  immense  mass 
of  materials  which  must  have  been  collected  and 
used  in  the  preparation  of  the  Physical  Atlas  and 
other  similar  works  by  the  same  author. 


The  Xoethfleet  Docks. — An  official  inspec- 
tion of  the  site  of  the  proposed  Docks  at  Jsorth- 
fleet,  and  of  the  extensive  ship-building  premises 
and  engineering  plant  created  by  the  Pitcher 
family,  took  place  on  Monday  the  6th.  We  have 
been  credibly  informed  that  the  result  of  this 
investigation,  made  on  behalf  of  the  tiovernment 
with  a view  to  increased  dock  accommodation  for 
the  navy,  is  considered  to  be  satisfactory. 

Cbosdt-Hai.l. — The  names  of  many  of  the 
members  of  the  classes  in  connection  with  this 
institution  are  found  in  the  list  of  those  who  have 
obtained  certificates  at  the  examinations  held  by 
the  Society  of  Arts.  Crosby-hall  has,  we  believe, 
carried  more  prizes  and  certifiaites  from  this 


Cbtstal  Paxace. — Hajtdel  Festtvax.  — For 
this  Great  Musical  Festival,  the  prepai-ations  for 
which  have  been  in  progress  for  the  past  three 
years,  full  rehearsal  will  bo  given  this  Saturday; 
the  “Messiah,”  on  Monday;  Te  Denm,  Ac.  on 
Wednesday ; and  “ Israel  in  Egypt,”  on  Friday ; 
with  3,000  performers.  Madame  Clara  Novello, 
Mr.  Sims  Reeves,  Miss  Dolby,  and  Signor 
Belletti,  will  sing  the  solos;  Mr.  Costa,  con- 
ducting. 

ICiiLWAY  Officials  in  India.  — VTe  find 
the  following  in  the  Delhi  Gazelle  of  the  16th 
April,  just  received: — “Did  you  hoar  that  some 
sowars  bad  got  into  the  Ghazeepore  district,  and 
placed  a Mr.  French,  of  the  railway,  under  the 


society  than  any  other  institution  in  the  kingdom,  necessity  of  rumiing  for  his  life?”  It  is  toho 

’ ' ’ .>  .■>  . ■>  . 1--11  iioped  that  such  events  are  merely  the  subsiding 

sparks  of  a fire  that  is  being  thoroughly  trampled 


gUstcKiuun:. 

(tas  and  Pictures. — In  order  to  have  an 
authoritative  investigation  into  the  whole  question 
of  lighting  public  galleries  with  gas,  the  Lord 
I’rcsident  of  the  Council  has  named  a commission 
of  inquiry,  consisting  of  Professors  Faraday,  Hoff- 
man, and  Tyndall,  with  Mr.  Redgrave,  ll.A.  and 
Captain  Fowke,  R.E.  who  will  commence  their 
investigations  immediately. 

Low  Level  Sewers. — Mr.  J.  J.  Morewood,  in 
a tract  titled  “ Low  Level  Sewers  : indefinite 
Delay  in  the  Purification  of  the  Thames,  and  in 
the  Removal  of  the  Sewage  Nuisance:  injurious  Di- 
version of  upland  Rain  Waters,  and  probable  Waste 
of  2,000,000/. : a Letter  to  the  Sewer-rate  Payers 
of  the  Metropolis”  (Stanford,  Charing-Cross),  re- 
urges  his  scheme  for  low  level  sewers,  as  a first  step 
towards  the  thorough  purification  of  the  Thames 
and  drainage  of  the  metropolis,  and  deprecates 
the  formation  of  the  high-level  sewers  now  in 
progress,  at  least  till  the  low-level  sewers  are 
fairly  in  action,  these,  he  believes,  being  sufficient 
to  give  to  the  metropolis  perfect  sewerage,  at  a 
cost  of  one  million  sterling  instead  of  three 
millions.  Mr.  Morewood  suggests  the  appoint- 
ment of  a select  committee  to  consider  the  ques- 
tion of  high  versus  low-level  sewers. 

Moulded  Carbon  Water-filters. — A simple 
and  ingenious  iu%’ention  has  been  patented,  and 
is  sold  in  various  forms  by  Messrs.  Harrison  and 
Co.  of  Fleet-street.  The  essential  principle  of  this 
invention  consists  of  a ball  of  moulded  carbon, 
into  which  a tube  is  fixed,  and  water  is  filtered  by 
various  simple  arrangements  through  this  ball  and 
tube,  either  into  a separate  vessel  below  the  filter, 
into  a lower  portion  of  the  filter  itself,  or,  as  in 
the  i)ocket-filter,  into  the  mouth  direct  by  suction. 

The  tube  in  this  last  case  is  elastic,  but  in  general 
it  is  of  glass,  and  thus,  for  example,  a cheap  and 
ready  filter  for  the  million  can  he  made  by  fixing 
the  carbon  ball  into  the  bottom  of  a common 
flower-pot  by  thrusting  the  tube  through  a cork, 

and  fixing  the  cork  into  the  orifice  at  the  bottom  , — , — ] - . ...  . 

of  the  pot.  Any  basin,  pitcher,  or  other  domestic  ! given  as  one  of  the  highest  honour,  not  only  to  Art  Department  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on 
' ■ • e filtered  individuals,  but  to  communities.  In  the  second  ' Education,  as  a Commissioner  of  Inquiry  on  >aYi- 


and  it  was  a member  of  the  Crosby-hall  evening 
classes  (Mr.  E.  G.  Clarke,  we  are  told),  who  headed 
the  list  last  year  as  Associate  of  Arts  at  the  Oxford 
middle  class  examinations.  On  Thursday  last 
(9tli)  a reading  was  given  at  the  Hall  by  a member 
of  the  elocution  class,  Mr.  John  Millard,  the  chair 
being  taken  by  the  Rev.  C.  Mackenzie,  M.A.  The 
subject  chosen  was  Lord  Macaulay’s  “Lays  of 
Ancient  Rome,”  which  were  read  with  mucli  force 
and  spirit. 

Profosed  Banquet  and  Testimonial  to 
Mr.  Charles  Kean,  F.S.A. — A strong  committee 
of  gentlemen,  educated  at  Eton,  nearly  all  of  them 
contemporary  with  Mr.  Charles  Kean,  has  been 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  inviting  this  gentleman 
to  a banquet,  on  the  occasion  of  his  retiring  from 
the  management  of  the  Princess’s  Theatre,  and  of 
presenting  him  with  a testimonial.  Considering 
that  the  right  of  acknowledging  Mr.  Kean’s 
services  belongs  to  the  nation  at  large,  they  are 
anxious  that  the  public  should  unite  with  them  in 
testifying  their  admiration  for  one  who  has  so 
long  and  so  successfully  laboured  to  provide  for 
their  intellectual  enjoyment.  The  dinner  is  fixed 
to  take  place  at  St.  James’s  Hall,  on  Wednesday, 
July  20th.  It  seems  to  us  a mistake  to  confine 
the  committee  to  Etonians;  and,  if  persevered  in, 
will  give  a different  character  to  the  demonstra- 
tion to  that  which  it  deserves,  and  ought  to  have. 

Medals  of  Cities— Numismatic  Society. — 
At  a meeting  of  this  society,  on  May  26th,  Pro- 
fessor Donaldson  read  a paper  “ On  the  Neocor 
INIedals  of  Cities,”  and  more  especially  on  those  of 
Smyrna,  Ephesus,  Pergamus,  and  Parinthus,  in 
which  he  gave  an  account  of  the  original  meaning 
Neocoros,”  and  of  its  subsequent 


out. 

File-cutting  Machine. — Messrs.  Greenwood 
aud  Batley,  of  Leeds,  have  recently  imported  a 
patent  file-cutting  machine  from  I’rance.  The 
file  is  placed  upon  a self-adjusting  bed,  capable  of 
being  turned  iii  any  direction,  and  the  chisel  or 
cutting  instrument  is  fixed  in  a vertical  slide, 
acted  on  by  a spring,  and  giving  about  a thousand 
blows  per  minute.  The  machine  is  under  the 
control  of  the  workman,  and  occupies  very  little 
room  : it  is  said  that  it  produces  better  files  than 
can  he  made  by  hand  labour,  and  will  do  ten  or 
twelve  times  as  much  work  as  an  ordinary  skilled 
workman.  The  machine  is  already  in  operation 
in  France  and  Belgium. 

Uniform  Musical  Pitch. — A private  meeting 
of  a number  of  leading  scientific  men  and  those 
interested  in  music,  both  as  professors  and  ama- 
teurs, was  held  at  the  house  of  the  Society  of  Arts, 
on  Friday,  the  3rd  instant,  by  invitation  of  the 
council  of  tliat  society,  for  the  purpose  of  discuss- 
ing the  propriety  of  adopting  in  this  country  a 
uniform  musical  pitch,  as  has  been  recently  done 
in  France.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Whewell,  F.R.S.  Master 
of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  presided,  and 
among  those  present  were  the  Earl  of  Cawdor,  the 
Earl  of  M'estmoreland,  Sir  George  Smart,  the 
Dean  of  Hereford,  Lord  Gerald  Fitzgerald,  the 
Hev.  J.  T.  Cox,  Rev.  J.  T.  Driffield,  Rev.  T.  A. 
Cooke,  Dr.  Arnott,  Dr.  Wylde;  Messrs.  J.  Bene- 
dict, H.  Blagrove,  R.  H.  Bowles,  H.  P.  Chorley, 
George  Cooper,  F.  Davison,  J.  Ella,  H.  Griesbach, 
Hogarth,  E.  Hopkins,  John  Hullah,  J.  Kohler, 
H.  J.  Lincoln,  H.  C.  Lunn,  G.  Metzler,  A.  Nichol- 


of  the  title  ......  - - . _ -.ti- 

architectural  adoption.  In  its  first  sense  it  no  ^ son,  W.  Pole,  Lindsar  Sloper,  C.  A.  v\  oruum, 
doubt  means  only  “ the  cleanser  or  sweeper  of  a | Otto  and  Madame  Goldschmidt,  Ac. 
temple;”  by  degrees,  however,  this  humble  office  1 Report  on  Navigation  Senooxg.— Captain 
became  one  of  great  importance,  and  the  title  was  J Ryder,  ll.N.  by  appointment  of  the  Sdence  and 


vessel  can  then  be  used  to  receive  the  filtered 
water  from  the  flower-  pot  after  it  is  filled.  Carbon 
is  believed  to  assist  the  oxygen  or  air  in  decom- 
posing any  organic  matter  in  the  water,  and  this 
is  offered  as  an  additional  advantage,  besides  the 
usual  operation  of  filtering. 

Wedgm’ood  Memorials  : an  American  Sug- 
gestion.— The  Scienlijic  American^db&erv'm^  that 


individuals......  ...  — - — , . . . - .t..  i 

sense  it  occurs  in  the  well-known  passage  of  the  gation  Schools,  has  given  m a report  on  this  sub- 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  xix.  35;  where,  however,  ject,  which  has  been  printed  by  authority  of  their 
the  Greek  NtoJKopoe  is  very  inadequately  translated  1 lordships  of  the  Department.  The  reporter  enters 
by  the  English  “worshipper.”  Many  hundreds  minutely  into  the  state  and  prospects,  and  the 
of  coins  exist,  struck  by  Greek  states  during  the  ' chief  desiderata  of  such  schools.  One  of  the  main 
Roman  imperial  times,  on  which  this  title  occurs — ^ causes  of  decline  in  modern  seamanship,  it  seems, 
in  many  instances,  as  on  those  alluded  to  above,  \ is  the  progress  of  steara^  navigation,  where  no  such 


dift'erence  of  opinion  prevails  in  this  country  as  j in  connection  with  the  representations  of  temples,  fearless  agility  is  requisite  as  in  sailing  vessels; 
to  the  most  fitting  kind  of  memorial  of  Wedg- 1 of  which  the  people  or  cities  are  said  to  have  been  nor  are  boys  so  desirable  a.s  they  used  to  be. 
wood,  and  considering  the  subject  from  an  I the  vtwKopot.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  in  these  ; Another  cause  is  the  disinclination  of  Parents  to 
American  point  of  view,  makes  the  following  ex- ■ cases,  the  people  were  considered  as  the  guardians  allow  their  sons  to  go  to  sea;  and  a third,  m 
cellent  suggestion: — “ Ofter  a high  premium  for  ! of  the  sacred  fane  and  of  its  treasures,  as  well  as  rather  singular  contrast  with  such  a teehng  as 
a design  combining  elegance  of  form,  harmony  of  j of  its  rites,  festivals,  colleges  of  priests,  Ac.  ! usually  manifests  itself,  is  the  disinclination  of 

colour,  aud  grace  of  outline,  which  could  be  m'ade  I Gratitude  of  the  Poor  for  Benefits  Con-  boys  themselves  to  go  to  sea.  Such  a feeling,  it 
into  plates,  dishes  aud  saucers;  and  another  that ' ferbed. — Amongst  the  pioneers  of  sanitary  im- ; seems,  prevails  in  some  towns,  but  not  mothers, 
could  be  formed  into  pitclftrs ; and  a third  that  provement  medical  men  stand  pre-eminent.  Their  The  estahlishment  of  a new  order  of  schools,  in 
would  form  teacups,  basins,  and  the  like.  Send  a functions  are  such,  as  regards  the  poorer  classes  close  approximation  to  our  shipping,  and  with 
pattern  to  every  pottery  in  the  world,  and  let  it ; of  society  especially,  that  they  come  to  be  re-  facilities  for  the^  scholars  amusing  themselves 
be  knorni  as  ‘tho*meinorial  ware-’  The  colours  garded  as  counsellors,  and  as  little  less  than  thereat  in  seafaring  tactics,  is  recommended  by 
must  be  few,  for  cheapness  is  the  greatest  con-  j oracles  in  all  that  regards  the  health  of  the  com-  the  reporter. 

sideratioii  of  all,  in  order  that  it  might  be  widely  muuity.  In  the  right  exercise  of  such  an  iiillu-  Worcester  Architectural  Society.  An 
diffused ; and  this,  we  think,  would  be  of  more ; ence,  therefore,  a deep  responsibility  rests  upon  excursion  took  place  last  week  via  Fladhury  to 
real  value  to  the  world  than  any  statue  or  local , them ; and  wherever  such  an  officer  of  public  Evesham,  the  party,  about  fifty  in  number,  passing 
work,  and  would  be  perpetuating,  in  a higher  health  so  endears  himself  to  the  poorer  classes  as  through  various  picturesque  villages  on  the  way. 
degree,  the  work  that  W'edgwood  in  his  life  tried  i to  call  forth  special  acts  of  gratitude,  voluntarily  T)ie  rendezvous  "'as^  at^  Fladbimy,  whence  they 
to  further.  Miserable  abortions,  in  the  way  of 
form,  are  sold  as  crockery,  and  surround  people 
from  their  earliest  childhood  with  bad  models, 
while  the  material  in  which  they  are  produced  is 
capable  of  graceful  curves  and  truthful  moulding. 

It  may,  to  many,  seem  a small  idea  to  perpetuate 
and  honour  a man  in  a tea  or  dinner  service;  but 
if  that  set  of  dishes,  plates,  jugs,  and  cups  has  but 
a tithe  of.  influence  for  good  tliat  the  willow 
pattern  of  Englaiul,  or  the  dead-dlrty-hluish- 
white  of  this  country  has  had  for  evil  upon  the 
taste  of  mankind,  then  will  it  be  a true  and  fitting 
tribute  to  a great  man’s  name.  Let  the  Stafford- 
shire people  think  of  this,  and,  giving  up  the 
statue,  found  an  art  school  for  the  express  purpose 
of  improving  the  form,  colour,  and  cheapness  of 
the  commonest  crockery.”  W'e  hope  the  Staflbrd- 
shire  people  xcill  think  of  this. 


manifesting  themselves  even  pecuniarily  and  sub-  proceeded  by  W^yre  Piddle  aud  Tlirookmorton,  to 
stantiully  from  such  a quarter,  we  may  depend  upon  Boiiselencb,  whore  the  church  and  monuiuents  of 
it  that  there  much  sanitary  good  is  being  done,  and  the  Rouse  or  Rufus  family  'vere  visited.  .Sir 
that  theesteemedohjcctofthegratitudc  of  the  intli-  Charles  and  Lady  Roiisjf  Boughtoii  were  present, 
gent  is  also  a worthy  object  of  the  public  regard,  and  the  Worcester  Chronicle  states  that  Sir  Charles 
his  gratuitous  and  persevering  efforts  for  the  speaks  of  restoring  the  church.  The  next  place 
public  good  well  deserving  to  be  brought  into  visited  was  Churchlench.  At  Evesham  a cold 
general  notice.  These  reflections,  in  the  present  collation  was  served  to  the  party,  and  the  chair- 
instance,  have  been  suggested  by  an  account,  man  and  Archdeacon  Thorpe  addressed  tlie  meet- 
forwarded  to  us,  of  the  presentation  of  a ing.  Papers  describing  the  various  churches 
handsome  testimonial,  from  many  poor  persons  , inspected  had  been  read  on  the  way  by  Mr.  J.  S. 
resident  about  the  Citv-road,  to  Mr.  K.  R.  W'orld, ' WUilker  and  Mr.  F.  Preedy.  The  society  now 
surgeon,  in  acknowledgment  of  the  gratuitous  1 numbers  140  members,  and  is  in  a prosperous 
advice,  by  which  they  have  long  been  benefited,  condition.  At  Wyre  Piddle  some  enterprising 
at  his  surgery  in  that  vicinity.  The  testimonial ! churchwarden  or  other  church-preserver,  derirous 
comprises  an  entire  tea-service  in  silver.  Such  to  please  the  architectural  visitors,  had  painted 
i ofl’eriii"  is  not  only  honoui'able  to  the  reeciver,  the  ancient  font,  artistically  touching  its  chevroned 


but  to  the  givers  themselves. 


rim  with  a line  of  black  to  sot  it  off ! 
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An  Obchistba  at  Batf.— The  new  orchestra 
in  the  park  was  used  by  the  Hanoverian  Band  for 
the  first  time  on  Saturday  last.  A rustic  fence  of 
fir  poles  is  about  to  be  placed  at  a little  distance 
from  the  base,  and  the  intervening  space  planted 
with  creepers.  The  work  was  executed  by  Messrs. 
Matthews  and  Hewit,  carpenters,  from  a design  of 
Mr.  Charles  Phipps,  architect,  of  Paragon-build- 


ings. 

The  FotrnxEEN  Hofes  Movement. — Sp, — 

Is  it  not  time  that  the  builders’  clerks — “wizeny 
chaps  in  offices,”  as  your  correspondent  "A  Work- 
ing Man”  calls  them— should  cry  out,  when, 
according  to  a recent  advertisement,  they  are 
required  to  work  from  6 a.m.  to  8 p.m  ? If  any- 
thing like  this  is  to  be  the  rule,  the  poor  fellows 
may  well  look  “wizeny,” — Fair  Play. 

SoFTF  Kensington  (Bbompton)  Mfsefm.— 
During  the  week  ending  11th  of  June,  1859,  the 
visitors  have  been  as  follows: — On  Monday, 
Tuesday,  and  Saturday,  free  days,  2,906 ; on 
Monday,  Tuesday,  free  evenings,  2,619.  On  the 
three  Students’  days  (admission  to  the  public  6d.), 
958;  one  Student’s  evening  (IVednesday),  108. 
Total  6,591.  From  the  opening  of  the  Museum, 
937,853.  At  the  Museum  of  Patents  Number 
of  visitors  for  the  week  ending  Juno  11th  has 
been  — mornings,  880  ; evenings,  890.  Total, 
1,770. 

Vaiue  of  Building  Land.— It  does  not  appear 
that  the  continental  war  has  at  all  aflected  the 
sale  or  value  of  land  for  building  purposes.  There 
has  been  recently  alarger  demand  for  plots  on  the 
various  estates  of  the  Conservative  Land  Society 
than  for  a considerable  time  past ; and  the  society, 
under  those  circumstances,  has  recommenced  the 
allotment  of  new  estates.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
month  the  Weymouth  estate,  situated  at  the 
junction  of  the  Great  Western  and  Southwestern 
Railway  stations,  will  be  oft’ered  for  sale  in  301 
plots — the  highest  priced  lot  being  1,671?.  63.  and 
the  lowest  50?.  3s.  making  an  aggregate  of  17,200?. 

An  Auctioneer’s  Limits.— A quarrel  about 
some  houses  at  Norwood,  decided  before  the  Court 
of  Exchequer  on  Saturday  week,  involved  the 
question  of  the  limits  allowed  to  an  auctioneer  in 
describing  property.  It  was  settled  that  calling 
houses  “ semi-detached”  when  only  separated  by 
" a deep  recess”  was  fraudulent,  and  invalidated 
the  sale,  although  the  usual  clause  was  inserted, 

“ that  the  foregoing  description  shall  be  held  to 
bo,”  &c.  Also,  that  it  is  fraudulent  to  say  a house 
is  substantially  built,  when  it  is  not  substantially 
built : a valuable  decision. 

Wtlde-court,  Drury-iane.  — Our  readers 
w’bo  remember  the  former  condition  of  this 
place  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  every  room  is 
let,  and  in  fact  the  superintendent  says  that  it  is 
some  time  since  be  has  had  any  empty Notwith- 
standing the  predictions  of  some  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  keep  the  place  in  cleanly  order  or 
the  people  quiet,  the  best  order  is  preserved,  and 
also  general  good  health.  The  superintendent 
says  that,  when  any  neglect  of  matters  which 
are  for  the  good  of  the  lodgers  is  observed,  a 
threat  of  obliging  them  to  leave  their  rooms  is 
<Tenerally  sufficient  to  obtain  a remedy. 

Strikes,  &c. — A number  of  sawyers  having 
struck  for  an  advance  of  wages  at  Woolw’ich 
and  other  dockyards,  the  Admii'alty  have  in- 
timated that  they  have  taken  steps  to  “ check 
the  spirit  of  insubordination,  by  ordering 
that  any  men  striking  work  shall  be  im- 
mediately discharged,”  and  they  are  not,  under 
any  circumstances,  to  be  re-admitted  for  employ- 
ment in  any  of  her  Majesty’s  dockyards.  The 
men  were  informed  that  if  they  have  any  reason- 
able ground  of  complaint,  it  will  be  fully  and 
fairly  considered,  but  that  striking  work  cannot 

for  a moment  be  tolerated. During  the  last 

week,  says  Saturday’s  Oateskead  Observer,  the 
Sunderland  shipwrights  have  been  on  strike  for 
an  advance  of  their  wages  from  is.  to  5s.  per  day ; 
but  the  principal  of  their  employers  refused  to 
accede  to  the  demand.  On  Friday  and  Saturday 
in  last  week,  upwards  of  200  men  left  Sunderland 
for  the  royal  dockyards;  and  during  the  last 
three  mouths,  from  the  ports  of  Whitby,  Hartle- 
pool, Sunderland,  and  the  Tyne,  upwanb  of  1,070 
shipwrights  have  left  their  homes  in  the  North  of 
England,  and  are  now  all  employed  at  good 
wages  in  Her  Majesty’s  dockyards,  at  Portsmouth, 
Deptforil,  Woolwich,  and  Northfleet.  The  strike 

at  Sunderland  still  contmues. The  masons 

working  for  Mr.  Thomas  Winter,  who  has  the 
contract  for  restoring  the  Durham  Cathedral 
Tower,  and  the  building  of  a large  hall,  near 
Durham,  have  struck  work  because  Mr.  Winter 
employs  a foreman  who  is  what  is  called  a “ black- 
leg.” 


Manchester  Assize  Courts. — The  authors  of 
the  design  marked  Amor  Patrice  deny  that  their 
design  was  an  imitation  of  new  “ Hamburgh  Town- 
hall.”  They  say,  “ The  character  of  our  building 
was  taken  from  the  Cloth-hall  at  Ypres,  the 
tower  and  angles  being  similarly  treated  j English 
Gothic  detail,  as  pure  as  we  could  give  it,  being 
adopted  tbronghont.  The  site  of  the  Manchester 
Assize  Courts  being  confined  and  forming  pai’t  of 
a street,  the  breaking  up  of  the  elevations  was 
deemed  inconsistent,  as  also  not  adding  dignity 
or  repose.  How  far  such  an  idea  is  correct,  is  a 
matter  of  opinion.” 

Roman  Remains  at  Bath. — Another tesselated 
pavement,  says  the  Path  Chronicle,  has  been  dis- 


For  erecting:  a house  and  offices  at  Buckhurst-hill,  for 
Mr.  John  Chapman ; Mr.  W.  D’Oyley,  architect 

Perry .^693  0 0 

Rivett 629  0 0 

Page  sse  0 0 

Carter S79  0 0 

Bull 557  0 0 

Cashing 555  0 0 

Estall 535  0 0 


For  works  to  the  West  London  Synagogue,  Margaret- 
street,  Cavendish-sqnare;  Messrs.  John  Young  and  Son. 
architects 

Total,  with 
Decorations.  Balcony  and 

Organ-chamber. 


Lea  347 

MansUeld  and  Son  jCSOO  0 0 ....  742  0 0 

Galli  and  Cottl 245  0 0 ....  — 

, — ^ . Shaw  215  0 0 ....  — 

covered  on  the  site  of  the  Blue-Coat  School,  Upper  , Hackforth  290  0 0 ....  — 

Borough  Walls,  where  workmen  are  employed  j Kuckuck m 10  0 ....  — 

in  digging  the  foundation  of  the  new  structure  | Hall.  Norfolk,  for  Mr.  H.  J.  Hard 

which  is  to  replace  the  old  one,  now  being  ae-  Evau  Christian,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by 
molished.  About  15  feet  below  the  surface  the  Mr.  T.  M.  Rickman  : 
men  came  on  the  pavement.  Every  precaution!  For  the  whole 

was  taken  by  Mr.  Mann,  the  contractor,  to  j of  Works, 

preserve  it.  ! Brooke,  Norwich .^4,535  10  c 

York  School  op  Art  —The  16th  annual  ^ Darken,  Holt  3,768  11  0 

lORK  Ol-iiuuij  ujj  T . Smith,  Dickleburgh  ....  2,123  0 0 ....  34  u u 

meeting  of  tins  school  has  just  been  held.  -Uorci  curtis,  Litcham 2.95210  0 ....  38  0 0 

Teigninouth  occupied  the  chair.  In  the  course  of  1 gennett,  Lynn  (accepted)  2,7S8  0 0 ....  60  0 0 

his  address  (as  reported  in  the  local  Serald)  his  I — - 

lorM.ip  referred  to  architectore  obBerriog  that  j Sc“: 

we  possessed  durmg  the  last  century  magnincent  , William  Poulson,  architect.  Quantities  sup. 

cathedrals,  and  a great  number  of  splendid  parish  pUed 
churches,  which  adorned  the  country ; but  could  ‘ 
anything  be  more  barbarous  than  the  modern 
architecture  which  prevailed  up  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  century  ? That  architecture 
might  be  justly  termed,  as  be  believed  it  was 
called,  the  churchwardens’  architecture ; and  to 
what  did  they  ascribe  the  revival  which  had  taken 
place  in  such  a remarkable  degree  during  the 
present  century  ? If  they  went  from  one  obscure 
village  to  another  they  would  see  the  taste  which 
was  exhibited  in  architecture,  and  which  reftects 
great  honour  on  the  country.  This  was  due  to 
the  general  formation  of  taste,  and  it  showed  that 
they  were  getting  rid  of  that  indolent  admiration 
of  art,  which  had  been  the  curse  of  the  country, 
and  which  must  lead  to  mischief  rather  than  to 
good.  The  eft’ect  of  institutions  established  for 
drawing  had  also  been  to  produce  a general  taste 
for  drawing  through  the  country,  and  see  the 
result.  The  report  congratulated  the  subscribers 
that  the  number  of  students  during  the  past  year 
had  exceeded  that  of  any  previous  year.  The 
monthly  list  showed  an  average  of  134,  whereas 
that  for  the  last  year  had  been  126,  and  that  for 
the  highest  former  year  131.  Last  year  the  com- 
mittee had  to  mention  that  eight  medals  and  61 
prizes  had  been  given  by  the  Government  inspector 
at  the  annual  examination  of  the  school.  This 
year,  at  his  examination,  on  January  29th  and 
February  4th,  Mr.  Wylde  bad  awarded  13  medals 
and  75  prizes.  For  the  first  time,  also,  the 
National  Medal  had,  during  the  year  now  elapsed, 
been  gained  by  a student  in  this  school.  The 
Rev.  Canon  Robinson  afterwards  addressed  the 
meeting,  and  the  prizes  were  distributed. 


Allowed  for 
Joinery, 
partly  prepared. 
27  5 5 

44  lU  0 


Pennington,  Hulmc  ^2,500  0 0 

Pennington,  Ashton 2,400  0 0 

Stone,  Newton  (accepted)  ....  2,155  0 0 

For  building  the  Kingts  Arms,  Titchfleld-street,  for 
Mr.  Turnham;  Messrs.  Finch  Hill  and  Paraire,  architects. 
Quantities  supplied  by  S.  B.  Wilson  and  Son : — 

Browne ^£'2,249  0 0 

Patrick  2,202  ‘ 0 0 

Elstar 2.i6l-  0 0 

Lawrence 2,120  0 0 

McLennan  and  Biree 2,109  0 0 

Purkiss  (accepted) 1,994  0 


For  St.  John’s  National  Schools,  Middlesbrough,  York  - 
shire ; Mr.  John  Norton,  architect : — 

Sharpe  sS2,l00  0 0 

Anderson  2,C65  0 0 

Laws  2,050  0 0 

Moore  and  Gowing 2,03"  0 0 

Peirson  1,997  0 0 

Fidler  and  Ingram  (accepted, 
subject  to  alterations)  1,995  » 0 


For  building  St.  Mary's  National  Schools,  at  Chath  am 
Mr.  Street,  architect 

Stamp,  Brompton  j6‘1,856  0 0 

Naylar,  Rochester 1,830  0 0 

Spicer,  Strood 1,793  0 0 

Wilkins,  Chatham i,593  0 0 


For  M-orks  at  the  New  Refuge  for  the  utterly  Destitute, 
in  connection  with  the  Field-lane  Ragged  Schools.  Mr. 
R.  H.  Moore,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  ; — 

Richardson  £\,2iG  0 0 

Fowler  1,1/3  0 0 

Brown  and  Robinson 1,069  0 0 

West  1,044  0 0 

Axford  and  Co 1,040  0 0 

Brass  and  Co 991  0 0 

Wilson  and  Co 99i  0 0 

Pritchard  and  Co.  (accepted)  . . 983  0 0 

Wm.  Laurence  and  Sons  982  0 0 


TEMEKS. 

For  works  to  be  done  in  additions  to  premises,  Cannon- 
street  West,  for  Messrs.  Hyam;  Messrs.  Tillott  and 
Chamberlain,  architects.  Quantities  supplied 

Ashby  and  Sons  £b,305  0 0 

Laurence  and  Sons 6,240  0 0 

Lucas,  Brothers 5,233  0 0 

Rider  5,200  0 0 

Myers 5,178  0 0 

Piper  and  Son 5,102  0 0 

Nicholson  and  Son 4,982  0 0 

Hill 4,982  0 0 

Brass 4,963  0 0 

Jay  (accepted) 4,445  0 0 


For  repairing  eighteen  houses  in  Ramsey-street,  Shore- 
ditch ; Mr.  Augustus  H.  Mount,  architect : — 

Carter ,£‘2,150  0 0 

Ring  and  Stanger  1,570  0 0 

T>'ler  1,300  0 0 

Fon'est  (too  late)  1,291  0 0 


For  new  warehouse,  to  be  built  in  Milford-lane, 
Strand,  for  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith,  jun. ; Mr.  F.  Groves,  archi- 
tect. The  quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  G.  Enoch: — 

Macey ^1,818  0 0 

Messrs.  Lucas 1.800  0 0 

Messrs.  Wardle  and  Baker 1,750  0 0 


For  the  alteration  of  the  Episcopal  Chapel,  Lower 
Sydenham,  including  the  erection  of  a new  chancel. 
Quantities  supplied.  Messrs.  Poulton  and  Woodman, 

Wardle  and  Baker 0 0 

Ring  and  Stanger  ..  1.167  0 0 

Kent  1,160  0 0 

Davison 1,140  0 0 

Barrett  987  0 0 

Stevenson 885  0 0 

Messenger  and  Porter  (accepted)  795  0 0 

[The  old  materials  taken  down  to  belong  in  addition  to 
the  contractor  iu  each  case.] 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

WiirrKivASir  os  Stoss.— Sir  ; Tlie  interior  of  the  beautiful  parish 
church  at  Wrlngton.  near  Bristol  (formerly  the  property  of  theabbots 
of  Glastonbury),  is  about  to  be  cleaned  and  the  stonework  restored. 
The  whole  of  tho  said  stonework  has  been  from  time  to  time  white- 
washed, coloured,  ami  daubed,  until  it  is,  I And,  half  an  lucb  tliick  in 
places.  The  esteniiil  coats  vary  iu  colour  from  white,  salraon,  stone, 
to  bright  pink.  Tliese  come  away  without  much  trouble,  ))ut  tho 
inner,  or  first  coat,  defies  all  efforts  of  the  workmen  to  remove  it 
without  also  breaking  up  (partially)  the  face  of  the  stonowork.  Can 
ary  of  your  correspondents  inform  me  If  there  is  any  other  method  of 
removing  it  by  tho  apiillwition  of  any  solution  or  otherwise  f If  so,  I 
should  esteem  the  favour  of  your  impaiting  it  to  mo  iu  the  liighcac 
degree,  as  much  mischief  will  thereby  bo  prevented.— ITBra-v  Dlha. 

Messrs.  Y.  — Fairjilay  (everything  depencht  on  the  wording  of  the 
contract  entered  into.  Take  proper  advice). — J.  W.— 0.  and  L. — P. — 
W W P — Mr.  D-— W.  T.— Reader.— W,  P,— P.  and  W,— W.  B.— J.  W. 
— L.  M.  T-H.  C.— B.  and  E.— S.  P.— O.  S.  B.  {next  week).— J.  B. 
(thanks).— Master  Builder,— A.  P,— A.  N.— J.  D.— A Builder’s  Son.— 

N.  B.— B.  T.  P.-J-  B.  N. 

"Books  and  Adokssbi."— We  are  forced  to  decUno  pointing  ou 
books  or  finding  addresses. 

Post-office  Orders  and  Remittances  should  he 
vxade  payable  to  Mr.  Mcrrls  R.  Coleman. 

NOTICE. — All  Communications  respect- 
ing Advertisements,  Subscriptions,  ^c.  should  he 
addressed  to  " The  Publisher  of  the  Builder," 
No.  1,  Yorlc-street,  Cocent-g^rden.  All  other 
Communications  should  he  addressed  to  the 
'‘Editor,"  and  NOT  to  the  “Publisher." 


.J\DVERTISEIV1ENTS. 

TO  TIMBER  MERCHANTS.BUILDERS, PACKING-CASE  MAKERS, 
CABINETMAKER.S.  WHEELWRIGHTS,  iNgINEERS,  AND 
OTHERS-— M.ARLBOROUGH-bTREET,  NEW-CUT,  LAMBETH. 

Mr.  PEA!^  is  directed  to  SELL  by 

AUCTION,  upon  tho  PREMISES,  on  WEDNESDAY,  JUNi: 
185!),  at  TWELVE  (instead  of  the  22nd,  as  previously  advertised), 
tlie  STOCK-IN-TRADE  of  Mr,  Tlios.  Auslow : comprising  about  twenty 
loads  very  superior  hornbeam,  ten  loads  dry  ash  phmk,  ten  loads  of 
beech  plank,  1,500  squares  dry  prepared  flooring,  5,(K)0  lenrtlw  clean 
pine  scantling,  5,000  feet  of  dry  mahogany,  3,000  dry  pine  planks  and 
deals,  3,000  feet  super,  dry  wide  pine,  2,2U0  yellow  and  white  ileals 
sawn  and  uiisawn,  150,000  feet  of  mouldings,  spnice  palings,  quarter- 
ing. coach  and  c.art  felloes,  &c,— Slay  be  viewed  the  day  previous  and 
miimlug  of  sale.  Oatnlogues  obtained  on  the  Premises,  and  at  Mr. 
PEAKE'S  Offices,  44,  Tooley-street,  Southwark. 


THE  BUILDEB. 


[JiTKE  18,  1859. 


"Tj^REBERICK  DEXT,  Chronometer,  "Wiitch, 

JU  »nd  Clock  Maker  to  the  Queen  and  Prince  Consort,  and  makor 
uT  the  preat  clock  for  the  Houses  of  Farliaznent,  61,  Stniiid,  itud  34 
Boyal  Exchange. 

Ko  connection  iritb  33,  Cookspur-slreet. 


WANTED,  by  an  Architect  and  Survevor, 

a highly  T«pecUhle  L-tO  as  JCXIOB  ASSISTANT,  wh^.  vrill 
lie  treated  as  a i upil.  He  must  write  a neat,  cle.sr  hand.— Apply  to 
V.  P.  nt  Hodge  !*nil  RewVs.  loi.  Hatton-BTUtlen,  naming  the  lnwi-t 
\feekly  remuneration  that  wiU  be  accepted.  Also  in  the  »aiue 
nil  ARTICLED  PUPIL,  with  moderate  premium. 


w 


ANTED,  “THE  BUILDER”  for 

JANTJARY  15.  and  MARCH  19, 1859.— Apply  at  the  Office. 


ARCHITECTS,  &c.  — ASSISTANCE 

JlV.  in  TOWN  ARENCTE3:  Working  Drawings  from  rnuph 
Sketches;  Copies  for  Contract  Siirreylng  and  Levelling;  PERSPEC- 
TIYKS  In  the  best  manner,  in  outline  or  tinteil  (or  In  Lithogiuphy). 
V.ACANCTEb  in  offlcee  at  once  filled  from  the  REGISTRY  of  Asslst- 
anbi.  Clerks  of  Works,  ic.  — Mr.  L.  FLOWER,  2(5,  Cliarles-street, 
St.  James’s-square,  8 W. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  ENGINEERS, 

BUILDERS,  SURVEYORS.  Ac.— C05IPETITI0N  Working 
.-iti  l Detail  Drawings.  5Iap».  Plans.  Tracingi,  Qn.intities,  Sarreys,  .and 
Professional  Aid  generally,  by  Mr.  E.  BLESSLEV.  9.  KunihTil's-inn. 
Holliom.  PERSPECTIVES  outlined,  etched,  or  coloured  by  the  first 
artists  in  London. 


TO  ARCHITECTS.— PERSPECTH^S,  in 

Outline  and  Colonretl,  for  Competitions.  Ac. : also  ARCFIITEC- 
TUR-kL  DR.AWINOS  finished  from  rough  sketches;  by  Mr.  G.  H. 
TA1T,3,  Conduit -street.  Regent-street. 


A 


N ARCHITEC^T  has  a VACANCY  in  his 

_ Office  yor  a weU-edocat«d  YOUTH  .IS  PUPIL.  He  would  he 
oiighly  taught  bis  ptvifeasioa.  If  tielon^ng  to  the  Churtdi  of 
England  and  of  good  manners  and  address,  it  would  be  preferred  he 
resided  in  the  family  of  the  principaL — Address,  It.  !>,  King  street, 
Whitehall 


PLUMBERS,  PAINTERS,  &c.  may  hear 

of  EMPL05’MENT  ; also  one  or  two  Tliree-branch-  Hands  and 
tliu-c-  or  four  handy  Lads  accustomed  to  the  trade.  There  Is  a vacancy 
for  a Working  Foreman  thoroughly  master  of  the  busium  in  all  its 
branches,  and  of  sober,  persevering,  sod  industrious  haliits.— Apply 
early  to  Messrs.  T.  BUFFIELD  and  Co.  12  ,md  13,  Benuondsey-wall  ; 
the  latter  by  letter  only,  prepaid,  and  stating  foD  partlcnlan. 


THE  BOROUGH  of  BOSTON.— To 

ARCHITECTS.  SURVEYORS,  and  ENGINEERS,— The  Boston 
Local  Government  Boanl  requirti  the  SERVICES  of  a I'liRSOy 
thonmghly  competent  iu  every  resiiect  to  discharge  all  the  duties  of 
SURVEYOR  Ilf  this  district  under  "Tlie  Local  Government  Act, 
1858,"  Including  the  Jlamigement  of  the  Highways  of  the  entire  Pariah 
ofBiieton.  Tlieae  duties  require  a thorough  pmclicsil  knowledge  of 
architecture,  sewerage,  draln-agc,  taking  levels,  and  various  other, 
matters  relating  to  the  proi»r  sanitary  management  of  a town  of 
IS.IU.KI  Inhabitants.  The  person  apjioiuteU  w-iU  be  restricted  from 
following  any  trade.  Salary  130f.  per  annum.  Apjillcations  stating 
age  and  present  occupation,  .and  accompanied  by  testimonials,  uiiixt 
be  sent  to  the  undersigned  on  or  before  the  last  day  of  JUNE  instant ; 
and  the  election  will  take  place  at  tlie  Guildhall  on  the  fith  day  of 
JULY  next,  when  the  personal  attendance  of  the  Ciindidates  wlU  be 
required  : such  attendance  to  1>e  at  their  own  expense.— By  orler, 

JOHN  GEORGE  CALTHROP,  Clerk  to  the  Local  Board. 
Boston,  9th  June.  ISSiL 


TO  BCILDERd. 

WANTED,  by  an  efficient  ^Measurer,  Esti- 
mator. and  one  who  thoroughly  underetaiiiU  taking  off  and 
pricing  bills  of  quantities,  niwisurhig  up  exiras  upm  i-ontractv.and 
othi-r  works,  and  who  is  fully  aciniaioted  with  the  whole  duties  of  a 
tiuilileris  office,  a RE-ENGAGE  W EVT.  C.tu  offer  the  highest  testimo- 
nials from  architects  and  huildera.— Addrees,  W.  A.  Office  of  " The 
Builder, " 


TO  SAW  MILL  PROPRIETORS  OR  BUILDERS. 

WrANTED,  a SITUATION,  to  Nvork  a 

T T SAWING,  PL.\NING.  or  JIOULDING  -MACHINE  ; capable  of 
making-  irons  for  same  ; or  to  act  as  (Worklog  Foirmou  to  direct  the, 
above,  havbig  filled  the  same  for  six  yeiira.  Excellent  references  and 
testimonials  ns  to  qualification  and  character. — Address,  W.  J.  U, 
21,  Thnyer-street,  Mnneheeter-square. 


A SURVEYOR’S  and  LgVND-AGENT’S 

A.'t.^lST.VNT.  aged  28.  wishes  for  an  APPOINTMENT ; Inow 
Oiigaged  with  n firm  ui  the  country ; can  prp|iare  plaus ; good 
llniu-hUmaii ; conversant  with  si«eciftcaUoiis  ; understands  surveying 
and  mapping:  S'-od  accountant;  and  well  acquainted  with  office 

routine.  Refereneci  .T  eight  years  t.i  former  and  present  emjdovera. 

Address,  M.  Y.  >1.  Little  Aiyyll-street.  lle-.-rnt  street 


TO  AncHITECTS  AND  PURVEYORS. 

A QU.A.NTITY  SUEVEYOK  and  ME.4- 

SURER,  nf  twenty  year»‘  ext«rience,  offers  OCCARION.YL 
ASt-IST.VNCE  t.)  .Architects  and  Surveyoni.  either  at  their  offices  or 
bis  own.  upon  reasonable  terms.  Re'‘erences  given  to  areUitocts  if 
re.|Ulreil.— Aililres-,  Mr.  AVILLIAM--4  Office  of  " Tlic  Biiihler  " 


TO  BUILDERS.  PLUMBERS  AND  OTHERS. 

WANTED,  constant  EMPLOYIMENT  os 

PLUMBER,  PAINTER,  GLAZIER.  GAS-FITTER.  ZINC- 
WORKER.  Ac.  Good  reference.  Wages  moder.ite. — Apply  to  R. 
BOUSFIBLD,  care  of  Ml-.  Mitch,  45,  Tottauhaiu-street,  Chnrlutte-sireet, 
Fitzroy -square. 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILPEBS. 

A CLERK  of  the  \VORKS  desires  an 

ENG.COEMENT  (In  the  Country]  ; has  been  engaged  on 
Drainage  \Viirks.  Farm  Buildings,  and  Polioe  Stations.  Salary  modc- 
M . B.  3Ir,  Bond's,  Surveyor,  Beiisington,  Wallinjgford, 


WANTED,  a EB  - ENGAGEMENT  as 

SHOP-FOREMAN,  or  to  take  charge  ofsjob;  or  would  take 
a qu.mtily  of  joiners’  work  (I'iecework).  The  country  preferred.— 
Address,  J.  C.  4.  Orchard-ternwe,  Peinbmy-grove,  Hackney,  N.E. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  SURVEYORS,  BUILDERS,  4e. 

WANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  a^jed  21,  a 

SmiATION  in  an  OFFICE.  He  ia  a good  writer  -and 
aoenuntant.  a neat  draugbtamau,  and  has  some  knowledge  of  taking 
out  quantities  .-ind  abstractiug,  Tba  highest  references  and  testimo- 
nials can  be  furnished.  Sahuy  05/.  n year.— Address,  A.  B.  C.  22, 
Ponsouby-placc,  Yauihall-bridge-roail,  Pimlico. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  PLUMBERS. 

TTrANTED,  by  an  experienced  PLUiMBER, 

f V a SITUATION.  Age  4L  Uniletstanda  deep-well,  pump,  ami 
bath  work  in  every  ilei>srtinent.  Can  turn  his  h.aiid  to  painting  and 
glnsing  If  reiiuired. — Adilresa,  A.  B.  No.  C.  Waterloo-road,  Lambeth. 


TO  BUILDERS,  PLUMBERS,  P.AINTERS,  4e. 

WANTED,  by  a competent  and  experienced 

Three-brancli  liand.  a constant  ENGAGEMENT.  Five  years 
in  last  shop.— Address  to  C.  D.  45,  Clli»tone-btrect,  Fitsroy-square. 


TO  BUILDER.?. 


wanted,  a SITUATION  in  a Builder’s 

T * Office,  by  a Young  .Man  who  is  conversant  with  Builders' 
AcconnlB.and  the  general  routine  of  sBuildor's  Office  ; can  prepare  or 
copy  drawings,  take  out  quantities,  nhstnset.  square  dimensions.  Ac. 
ami  can  give  good  reference. —Addreai,  B.  T.  S.  care  of  5lr.  Kite, 
17.  Esst-stieeC,  Snuthainpton, 


WANTED,  as  AECHITECT’S 

ASSISTANT,  a Young  Man  who  can  ttealgn  pLins,  prep-are  t 
details  and  specifications,  and  iniuctuaUy  carry  out  the  same,  None  1 
need  apply  but  who  have  temperate  habit*.  State  age  and  salary 
required,  and  reference.— Address,  A.  V.  Post-office,  Darlington.  j 

TO  SURVEYORS.  , 

■W/" ANTED,  in  a SURVEYOR’S  OFFICE, 

T V tn  the  country,  a steady,  respectable  M-AN-iilhUit  4oyr;irsiild,  ' 
who  thoroughly  understand*  architectural  surveying.  He  must  be  a ■ 
good  drai^htsman,  able  to  take  out  quantities,  measure  up,  andsiipcr- 
iotond  works  and  repairs,  and  make  himself  genenslly  useful.  Te>ti-  | 
monlaU  as  to  character  and  capability  indlspeDsalale.— Address,  by  i 
letter,  stating  terms,  ic.  to  .ANDREWS  and  FORD,  Surveyor*,  ic. 
ChesliAiu,  Bui-lui. 


TO  ARCHITEITS  AND  BUILDERS. 

T\F ANTED,  bv  a practical  Man,  a RE- 

f T ENGAGE.MENT  as  ULKEK  of  WORKS,  GENERAL  FORE- 
MAN, or  SUPERINTENDENT  on  a gentleman's  estate.  Has  a good 
knowledge  of  builder's  work  in  all  it*  details,  can  make  working  and 
finished  drawing*,  and  manure  artiflcais'  work.— .Addrees,  W.  W. 
19,  Graflon-road,  Kentish-towii. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  ENGINEERS,  AND  BlTLDERa 

WANTED,  by  a Person  35  years  of  age,  a 

SITUATlnN  «*■  SUPERINTENDENT  of  WORKS.  Hashail 
cousiilerable  experience  iu  engineering  and  building  works  .-mil  getting 
out  working  drawings.  — .Address,  V.  L.  care  of  Mrx  Elton,  3-J5, 
Oxford-street. 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

WANTED,  a GENTLEM.YN  of  Expe- 
rience, to  take  the  entire  management  of  .an  Office.  None 
need  apply  whose  testimonials  are  not  of  the  higheot  gharacter. — 
Address,  elating  age  and  salary  required,  tv  C.  D.  Office  of  " The 
Builder." 

TO  BUILDERS'  FOREMEN. 

W-A-NTED  an  efficient  FOREMAN  of 

VV  WORKS  fora  CountlT  Job;  likewise  a SHOP  FOREMAN  Rir 
Town. — Address,  stating  terms,  to  .A.  B.  3,  Frederick -street,  Gray's- 
inn-rood,  W.C.  | 

W.'VNTED,  by  a Person  aged  35,  an 

ENGAGEMENT  as  CLERK  of  WORKS  : i^  a tUorougliiy  ' 
practic.-il  man.  a (hir  oraughtsman  ; can  survey  and  level,  make  detail  i 
drawings,  measure  work.ic.  Good  referen«*  given. — Addrees.  0.  G. 
Office  of"  The  Builder." 

TO  BUILDERS,  Ac.  i 

TirANTED,  a SITUATION,  as  CLERK  or' 

T V MANAGER,  by  the  Advertl*er,  aged  30,  who  h.as  a thiwough  ; 
practical  knowledge  of  the  tiusineee,  with  reference*  to  that  eflbet  for 
twelve'yeara.  Salary  not  so  much  an  oltJect  n*  perm.tnency.— Addreas, 
F.  L.  No.  i,  Alexauder-plnce,  Upper  Orange-mad,  Dcrmoniiwy.  j 


T 


TO  ARCUITEfTS. 

HE  Advertiser,  aged  21,  is  desirous  of  a 

K'-'-ENGAGEMENT.  either  In  town  nr  country.  Salarymode- 
— Addreaa,  L W.  Poetniffice,  Fai-nhurough  Statluii,  Hants. 


w 


TO  PLUMBERS  AND  BUILDERS. 

cVNTED,  by  a thornnghly  practical 


WANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  a SITUA- 
TION in  a BUILDER'S  OFFICE,  or  TIME-KEEPER  iu  a ' 
Firm.  Has  :i  good  practical  knowledge  of  building.  Term*  no  object. 
Good  reference,  if  required. — Address,  Mr.  C.  MARTIN,  Sutton,  Survey] 

WANTED,  for  a respectable  Youth,  aged 

Seventeen,  a SITUATION  In  the  OFFICE  of  on  ENGINEER 
or  SURVEYOR.  .A  premium  will  he  given. — Address,  F.  MARSH.AM, 
No.  42.  ChaKl-street,  Beigrave-square,  S.W. 

TO  BUILDERS,  PLUMBERS.  *c. 

WANTED,  EMPLOYMENT  by  a steady, 

practical  PLUMBER,  used  to  nnerul  wi.riL  IsagoodlcW 
layer.  Can  lie  well  recommended. — Address,  T,  M.  12,  Wultoo-street, 
CheUea,  London. 

TO  PAINTERS,  GL.IZIEES,  AND  rAPER-IIANGEnS.  | 

WANTED,  bv  a respectable  Man,  a SITUA- 
TION as  PAINI'ER,  GLAZIER,  and  PAPErv-HANGER. — 
Apply  F-  B.  22.  Ponsonhy-place,  Pimlico. 

Ty ANTED,  by  a good  GRAINER  and 

VV  WRITER,  a pemi.vnent  SITUATION  in  the  ab-.ve  ijTanche*. 
No  objection  to  filling  up  time  at  |»ituting.  Ac.  if  required,  or  to  tak? 
charge  of  a boeinees.  Practically  aeqaaint^  with  rhe  other  hnukhe-  . 
of  the  trade.  Good  testimonials  given.— AdUresa,  C.  W.  TP,  Ulrarks- 
street.  City-road.  Town  or  country.  i 


TO  .ARCHITECTS,  SURVEVOR3.  OR  BUILDF.RS. 

The  Advertiser,  of  fifteen  years’  practical 

experience,  require*  .a  REENGAGEMENT.  He  is  aquittk 
drHugbtam.-in  ; well  up  in  construction  and  detail;  understands  the 
erection  of  ftimi  bnildbigs,  vultLatinn*,  'lurveya  of  dllniiidotioiis, 
(Uul  the  general  routine  of  the  profeesioii.  As  a {>ennajieuey  is  de- 
sireil,  salary  will  he  a secciudftry  consideration,  nrst-clam  inference*. 
— AdilresB,  J.  H.  H.  at  Mr,  Smith's,  Stotloner,  7,  Deptfoid-hridge, 
DejUford. 

TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  SOLICITORS,  AND  OTHERS 

The  Advertiser,  a good  DRAUGBITSiVIAN 

and  SURVEYOR,  is  desirous  of  meeting  with  any  WORK  <im- 
nected  with  the  profession,  either  at  home  or  at  office*.  Drawings 
copied,  coloured,  and  mounted;  specifics.tiona  copied;  plans  put  nii 
parchments,  &c. ; and  occisiouol  assistance  given,  on  leasuii.alila 
termi — Address.  H.  5r.  81,  St.  Jehn's  Wood-terrace,  Uegent's-park. 

TO  ARCHITECTS,  CTVIL  ENGINEERS,  4c. 

The  Advertiser,  Avho  is  accustomed  to 

Design  in  tlie  Italian  and  Domestic  stvies,  is  desirous  of  .an 
ENGAGEMENT.  Can  prepare  speciflcailons.  take  plans  and  dilnpidn- 
tiuus,  detail  .-uid  general  drawings,  attend  to  the  liusliiess  duties  of 
an  office,  luid  superiiUrnd  the  carrying  out  of  buildings.  Terms  i 
moderate.— Addre**,  A.  P.  MacMichaei's  Library,  207.  Kina's-roail. 
Chel*e.a. 

CCASIONAL  ASSISTANCE  rendered 

to  ARCHITECTS  and  SURVEYORS,  Ac.  I.y  one  who  has  hail 
experiene*  In  the  profession.- Addrw,  WINDER,  1,  Ptogent- 


TO  WRrrERR  AND  GR.AINEES. 

\ LAD,  hn\T.Dg  had  about  three  years’ 

AV.  experience  In  the  WRITING  and  QK.AIKING  now  wishes  to 
he  thoroughly  FINISHED  in  the  ffi-ovc  business.  In-door  preferred 
—Address,  A.  L.  Mr.  Woodley's,  Stationer,  Fboe-btreet,  City,  R.C. 

TO  -ARCHTTECTS. 

A YOUNG  GENTLEMAN,  most  respect- 

A\.  ably  connected,  with  eousiderahle  exporienoe,  is  desirous  of  n 
PERJIANENT  SITUATION  ft*  a DRAUOHTSM.AN.  in  :i  firm  where 
fair  remuneration  and  gentlemanlv  trealinent  wnnldbe  cxperiencel 
SatUfjictory  refei-ence*  nffonied.— Address,  VELl’EAU,  tote  of  Mrl 
Halford,  53.  Fenchuich-street,  E.C, 

TO  PAINTERS.  DECORiVTORS,  AGENTS,  AND  OTHERH 

A YOUNG  MAN,  aged  27,  is  desirous  of 

a permanent  SITUATION,  as  PAPERHANGER  and  PAINTER, 
A good  whitewaxher  and  distemperer.  Can  have  two  yenis!  cbarnctcr 
from  late  employer.  Wages  moderate.  Town  or  country.- Address. 
G.  G.  Bushey-heath,  Uerta. 


TO  SUR4  EVOE.3. 

YOUNG  MAN,  aged  2(»,  wants  a 

SITUATION  in  a LAND-SUBVKYOR'S  OFFICE.  Ho*  ;t 

kuowleiige  ot  surveying  auJ  lavoliing,  can  draw  agreeuienta  for  tennu- 
ciee,  itc.  Good  reftrencea.  Wliere  he  could  improve  hJinsalf,  he 
would  give  his  services  at  flrsL— Address.  E.  P.  Poet  Office,  Colchester. 


A 


A 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 

DILVUGHTSMAN,  of  first-rate  ability, 

pomessing  a thorough  knowledge  of  detail  and  cunstruclion, 
I a gooil  derigner,  U OPEN  to  an  ENGAGEMENT.— Address,  O.  G- 
Miidiael's-iilnce,  Bromptou. 


TO  .^RCHITEOTS  AND  RUE^TTYORa 

A QUALIFIED  ASSIST2VNT  desires  a 

Jli.  RE-ENGAGEMENT  lu  aji  Architect’s  and  Surveyor’s  Office.  Hu 
Is  accuitomed  to  prepare  working,  detail,  and  iierspectlve  drawings, 
taking  out  qountitle*.  and  measUTlng  up  artificers’  work,  Ac.  aud 
thupiughly  acquaintcil  with  the  general  routine  of  an  office,  Good 
testimonials  a*  to  ability,  Ac.  can  be  produced.  Salary  moderate. — 
Address,  B.  Post-office,  Choddsaley  Corbett,  near  Kidderminster. 


A N efficient  BUILDER'S  CLEEK,  BOOK- 

Xi.  KEEPER,  ESTIMATOR,  and  ACCOUNTANT,  ho*  lately  coni- 
pletod  nu  engagement  with  one  of  tlis  Inigeat  firms  in  Loudon,  uid  is 
o|ien  for  RE-ENGAGEMENT.  He  ha*  had  the  entire  mauageinent  of 
tlio  office,  books,  accounts,  4c.  and  is  thoroughly  prnctloid,  having 
served  bis  time  at  the  bench.— .\ddrcs5,  *'  JONQUCT,"  Deacon's  News 
Rooms,  LeodenhuU-strect,  E.C. 


TO  AECHITEtTS,  Ac, 

A JUNIOE  MEMBEE  of  the  PEOFES- 

Ai.  sroN  is  prepared  to  give  TEMPORARl'  ^ASSISTA.NCE  (at  his 
••wuChaiu!*™  or  otherwise)  in  the  PREPARATION  of  COMPETI- 
TION, WORKING,  DCTAIL,  and  PERSPECTIVE  DRAWINGS-  — 
Letters  nddnssel,  5Ir.  HENRY,  Mc-ara.  Davies  and  Co.  Adrertlliiig 


Ageuts,  P'lncli 


le,  E.C.  V 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVKY0E8. 

An  Architectiuul  kVssistunt,  accustomed  to- 

pnqMire  finished  and  working  ilrawlugs,  *(>*oiflcations,  Ac.  is 
iqieu  to  a RE-ENGAGEJvE-ST.  Hoj  a thoroughly  practical  knowleilge 
of  coustructiuu,  .and  is  competent  to  measure  up  and  esDuiate  for 
Work.  First-eliise  references  Salary  innderate.— Addrca",  NEMO, 
23,  Yaughau-torraco,  Shepberdess-walk,  Uoxton. 


WHITSUN  HOLIDAY'S. 

POLYTECHNIC  INSTITUTION, 


0 


TO  LAND  AGENTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

GENTLEMAN,  who  has  had  consider- 

_ able  experience  in  First-e'eas  Surveys,!*  open  to  on  ENGAGE- 
JIENT.  Ha  it  a neat  and  exjieditiou*  draughtsman.  Term*  moderate. 
Excellent  refere:*ccs.— Addrew,  C,  Z.  Post-office,  Deriiy. 


A 


TO  BUILDF.RS,  CONTR-UTOR.-!.  AND  OTHERS. 

"YY?" ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  a respectable 

T 1 mlddle-sgad  Man,  a Joiner  by  trade,  a SITU .ATION  as  FORE- 
MAN. or  to  tak*  eharge  of  a job,  Noubjaetion  to  take  any  •luoutitv  nf 
j^ework.  Country  not  oldected  to.— .Addreea,  3L  B.  8d,  Shoe-Une- 
Holbom. 


TO  CIVIL  P.NGINEERS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

An  ASSLSTANT,  experienced  in  surveying 

and  levelling,  and  a good  draughUman,  is  o|>en  to  on  ENGAGE- 
JIENT,  Has  been  engaged  upon  driUmge  and  other  public  work*  of 

towns,  and  po»es»es  good  testimonials,  or  would  give  reference*. 

Addrees,  J.  C.  203,  Western-road,  Brighton. 

TO  ARCHITECTB. 

A GENTLEMAN,  who  has  been  in  practice 

-a  few  years,  Init  who.  from  the  premature  death  of  his  late 
p.artner,  finds  ilie  bosinesn  unlikely  to  prove  remunerative,  wishes  to 
olitalii  the  5IANAGEMENT  of  an  OFFICE,  with  ,a  view  to  an  ulti- 
mate ahare  therein.  UnuxceiitioBable  referencrs  cm  heffiven,  and  a 
small  connection  may,  jierhaps.  be  modsavailable. — Address, in  the 
first  iilnce  to  A.  B.  Q.  49,  Paulton’s-8qa,are,  Cheleea,  Sliddlesei. 

A PRjVCTICAL  clerk  of  the  'WORKS  is 

OPEN  to  .1  RE-ENG.UiEMENT.  or  as  BuUder's  Foreman. 
Ili-ferencti,  undeniable.  Locality  no  oUJecL  — Adiirees,  C.  H.  2,  New 
Jtlllinaji-street,  Guildfurd-street,  W.C. 


A 


TO  AGENTS  OR  OWNERS  OF  HOUSE  PROPERTY. 

M I D D L E-A  G E D and  e.xpcrienced 


E.11POWEP.ED  BY  ACT  OF  P.tRLIAMENT.  3 W.^I.  IV. 

rnHE  ECONOMIC  LIFE  ASSURANCE: 

X SOCIETY. 

G.  Nirw  BrJDGE-STHEET,  BLACKF1UAR3,  LONDON. 
ESTABLISHED  lc23. 

DIRECTORS. 

ROBERT  BIDUULPH.  h>|.  Chairman. 

WILLIAM  RiiUTH,  Esq.  Deputy  C’h-ainiMin. 

Alfred  Kiugsf  td  Boi'Iki,  Esq.  , PasoueCharle*  Glyu,  Esq. 

Henry  Barnett,  Em].  i Sir  Alcxsndcr  DnffOortlon,  Bart. 

The  lit.  Hun.  E.  I’leydell  Bouve-  I Rear-Admiral  Robert  Gordon. 

ni',  M.P.  I Charleu  ilnrri*.  Ek q. 

Edward  Chnrrington,  Esq.  ; George KettUby  Rickards,  Esq. 

.Vugnstus  Koppel  StephcMan,  Esq.  ■* 

AiTt’Atv.— James  John  Downe*.  Eeq.  F.E.A.S. 
SEiTJTif.v.— Alexander  Macdonald.  I>q. 

Advantages;— 

5Iutual  .Assurance. 

The  lowest  rates  of  Premium  on  the  Mutnal  Systom. 

The  whole  of  the  PrufiU  divided  every  Fifth  Year. 

Asset*  amounting  to £1,840,000 

During  its  exi'touce  the  S^ocioty  Iia*  paid  iu  Uhume,  oud 

in  ivductiou  of  Conus  Liability,  nearly 2,000,000 

ReTersionoTy  Bonuses  have  been  lulded  to  ndlciot  to  the 

cxUutof  1,3(15,000 

Too  last  Bonn*,  declared  in  IMD,  which  averaged  G5(.  per 

cent,  on  Uic  Preiuiiuos  paid,  amounted  to  475,000 

PoUciee  iu  force  7,S]8 

Tlie  Annual  Income  exceeds  2GU,bOO 

In  pursuance  of  the  invariable  practice  of  the  Society,  in  the  uveut 
of  the  Dc-vlh  of  the  Life  Assured  within  the  fifteen  itay*  of  grace,  the 
Renewal  Premium  reinohiing  unpaid,  the  claim  will  bo  admitted, 
BDhject  to  the  payment  of  such  Premium. 

Ajaurances  effected  prior  to  31st  December,  1S59.  wiU  iwrticiiiate  in 
the  Divtrien  in  18G4. 

I'rospectusu*  and  fuU  parilctilarainay  lie  ohlaimsl  on  aiqfiicntlon  to 
.ALEX.VNDER  M.ACDUNALD,  Socrelary. 

ACCIDENTS  are  of  DAILY  OCCLTR- 

KENCE.  Iiimranee  data  show  that  ONE  PERSON  in  every 
FIFTEEN  is  more  -a  lev;  injured  by  Accident  yearly. 

Aji  .Annual  Payment  of  3/,  secure* 

A FIXED  ALLOWANCE  OF  lif.  PER  WEEK  IN  THE  EVENT  OP 
INJURY,  or 

1,0001.  IN  CASE  OF  DE-VTU.  FP.riM  ACCIDENTS  OF  E\'Er.Y 
DESCP.imON, 

BY  A POLICY  IN  THE 

TLATOWAY  P.ASSENGERS'  .ASSURANCE  (XIMPANV, 
which  ho*  already  jiaid  in  compensation  for  ActfideuU,  37,UilOI. 
Forms  of  Proposal  and  Prospectuses  uiay  he  hail  at  tlie  Company’* 
Offices,  and  at  all  the  princiiid  Railway  Statiunv.  where  alno,  KiUiwey 
AccblenU  alone  may  be  insured  against  by  the  Journey  or  Ye.or. 

NO  CHARGE  FOR  STAMP  DUTY.-CAPITAL  ONE  .MILLION. 

WILLLAM  J.  VXAN,  Secretary. 
Railway  Passengers’  Assurance  Conijiany, 

Offices,  3,  Old  Bzoad-street,  Loudon,  E.C, 
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Hospital  CoTistnLction. — The,  Hospital  of 
Lariboisiere. 


E have  reviewed  the 
designs  for  the  Ash- 
ton Infirmary  at 
greater  length  than 
we  should  otherwise 
have  done,  in  order 
to  aid  in  impressing 
our  views  on  hos- 
pital arrangement, - 
views  which  we  are 
glad  to  find  have 
been  already  taken 
up  by  the  majority 
of  the  profession,  and 
will  have  an  effect, 
it  may  be  hoped,  on 
all  buildings  here- 
after erected  for  the 
purpose.  A great 
desire  for  further  in- 
formation is  mani- 
fested. Thus,  one 
correspondent  writes 
from  Hulme  : — • 

“As  a constant  reader 
of  your  Journal,  I have 
been  much  interested 
in  the  endeavours  you 
have  so  strenuously 
made  for  the  improvement  of  hospitals  for  the 
sick  and  wounded.  It  would  seem  that  you 
have  not  laboured  in  vain ; for  example,  in  the 
morning  papers  I was  snrpi’ised,  not  many  days 
ago,  to  see  announced,  as  nearly  completed,  a 
New  Marine  Infirmary  at  Woolwich.  The  para- 
graph says  that  ‘ the  building  consists  of  eight 
pavilions,  connected  by  a corridor.  The  wards  are  , 
each  60  feet  in  length,  24  in  breadth,  and  16  in  ' 
height.  There  is  also  a handsome  esplanade  and 
terrace  facing  the  north-west,  commanding  a view 
of  the  river  and  country  for  miles,  and  com- 
municating directly  with  the  wards.’  "Will  you 
kindly  favour  your  readers  with  a more  detailed 
account  of  the  plan,  &c.  of  this  new  Marine 
Infirmary  than  is  contained  in  the  short  para- 
graph in  question  ?” 

This  we  will  seek  to  do  ; and,  in  the  mean- 
time, we  lay  before  them  the  plan  of  the 
Hospital  Lariboisfere,*  one  of  the  best  speci- 
mens of  hospital  construction  in  Paris,  pro- 
viding the  three  great  requisites, — space,  venti- 
lation, and  light.  The  references  which  accom- 
pany the  plan  will  explain  its  distribution.  It 
is  necessary  to  remember  that  even  in  the 
pavilion  arrangement  there  should  be  a distance 
between  the  pavilions  equal  to  double  the 
height  of  the  walls. 

Another  correspondent,  well  able  to  form 
an  opinion,  and  signing  himself  “ M.  D.” 
writes  : — 

“I  have  to  thank  you  for  the  very  interesting 
criticism  on  the  plans  for  the  Ashton  Infirmary. 
You,  assuredly,  have  a great  and  important  work 
in  prospect  if  you  will  go  on  thus  counselling  and 
guiding  our  provincial  architects  with  reference  to 
the  new  hospitals  now  being,  and  about  to  be, 
erected.  A large  sum  (30,000^  I believe)  has 
recently  been  left  to  endow  a new  hospital  for 
Macclesfield;  and  other  populous  towns,  I have 
reason  to  think,  are  likely  ere  long  to  build 
infirmaries.  Now,  if  these  new  institutions  should 
be  successful, — if  it  should  be  found  that  com- 
pound fractures,  extensive  contusions,  burns,  scalds, 
and  other  kinds  of  severe  injury,  when  carried 
thither,  recover  favourably — get  well  as  speedily 
as  happens  when  such  cases  are  treated  in  a 
healthful  private  dwelling  (and  this,  and  nothing 
else  than  this,  ought  to  satisfy),  then  a new  era 
for  hospitals  will  have  been  inaugurated.  The 
old  unwholesome  hospitals,  both  in  the  metropolis 
and  in  the  large  provincial  cities,  will  then  lose 
favour,  and  in  no  long  time  will  have  to  be  moved 
into  the  country,  where,  on  proper  sites,  they  will 


be  constructed  according  to  the  rules  of  modern 
sanitary  science.  May  the  new  era  speedily  come  ! ” 

To  aid  in  bringing  this  about,  the  papers  by 
Miss  Florence  Nightingale,  read  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Association  for  the  Pro- 
motion of  Social  Science,  held  in  Liverpool, 
have  been  published  in  a separate  and  inex- 
pensive form,  and  we  strongly  advise  all  archi- 
tects to  obtain  the  volume,  and  master  it.* 
Some  papers  from  our  own  columns,  at  the 
request  of  the  publishers,  are  included  in  the 
volume.  Miss  Nightingale  does  not  speak 
with  small  experience  : read  what  she  says  in 
reply  to  the  Royal  Commissioners  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  regulations  affecting  the  sani- 
tary condition  of  the  army  : — 

“I  have  visited  all  the  hospitals  in  Loudon, 
Dublin,  and  Edinburgh,  many  county  hospitals, 
some  of  the  naval  and  military  hospitals  in 
England ; all  the  hospitals  in  Paris,  and  studied 
with  the  sceurs  de  charite ; the  Institution  of  Pro- 
testant deaconesses  at  Kaiserswerth,  on  the  Rhine, 
where  I was  twice  in  training  as  a nurse;  the 
hospitals  at  Berlin,  and  many  others  in  Germany, 
at  Lyons,  Rome,  Alexandria,  Constantinople, 
Brussels;  also  the  war  hospitals  of  the  French 
and  Sardinians.” 

Even  greater  experience,  however,  that  lady 
obtained  in  the  Crimean  campaign.  The  results 
of  evil  sanitary  arrangements  on  this  occasion 
are  set  forth  in  a remarkable  “ Contribution  to 
the  Sanitary  History  of  the  British  Army,” 
attributed  likewise  to  Miss  Nightingale  ;t  as 
well  as  in  the  Report  of  the  sanitary  commis- 
sioners who  were  sent  to  the  Crimea,  with 
which  our  readers  are  acquainted.  And  this 
leads  us,  whilst  referring  to  sources  of  informa- 
tion, to  point  attention  to  a paper  read  by  Mr. 
R.  Rawlinson  at  the  meeting  of  the  Association 
held  in  Liverpool,  and  printed  in  the  Transac- 
tions of  the  Association. i This  contribution 
takes  the  shape  of  a set  of  maxims,  to  which 
the  attention  the  writer  has  given  to  the  sub- 
ject and  the  experience  he  has  had  abroad 
give  great  weight.  We  now,  however,  return 
to  our  notice  of  the  designs  for  an  Infirmary 
at  Ashton. 

THE  ASHTON  INFIRMARY  DESIGNS.§ 

The  design  marked  “Sanitarium”  would  not 
have  called  for  notice  had  it  not,  unaccountably, 
formed  one  of  the  first  selection  of  five  designs. 
The  wards  are  on  the  old  system, — in  communi- 
cation with  one  another,  and  with  corridors — 
nearly  half  the  number  of  beds  being  arranged 
against  a dead  wall.  The  Gothic  of  the  design, — 
a combination,  chiefly  in  red  brick  and  stone,  of 
Early  English  coupled  windows,  with  pavilion  flat- 
topped  roofs,  louvres,  and  lanterns, — is  better  than 
the  plan. 

Under  the  designation  “Model  Plan,”  and  the 
motto  “ What  an  Infirmary  ought  to  be,”  there 
are  two  designs  in  the  collection.  They  are 
amongst  those  which  make  use  of  the  articles  in  the 
andof  Miss  Nightingale's  statements,  but 
not  very  intelligently.  The  report  appropriates  our 
very  words  with  no  acknowledgment.  In  “ Design 
A”  the  wards,  which  in  themselves  are  planned 
on  the  proper  principle,  though  with  eight  beds 
in  each  ward,  are  grouped  with  the  central 
buildings  round  two  spaces,  called  airing  grounds, 
58  feet  by  50,  inclosed  as  courts,  exceiit  for  a 
break  of  1-1  feet  on  the  north  side.  Each  of  the 
principal  wards  on  one  of  its  sides  is  lighted  from 
one  of  these  courts.  This  plan  is  not  so  desirable 
as  that  of  such  designs  as  have  each  block  disposed 
so  that  the  first  building  or  central  block  can  be 
no  obstacle  to  the  sun’s  rays.  One  corner  of  the 
building,  as  shown  in  the  block  plan,  would  pass 
beyond  the  boundary  of  the  ground  to  which  com- 
petitors were  restricted,  the  result  of  setting  the 
building  45  feet  back,  desirable  though  that  be.  An 
alternative  plan,  which  the  author  seems  to  prefer, 
removing  the  buildings  much  farther  back,  would 
be  inadmissible,  we  should  think,  from  the  cost  of 
foundations.  Otherwise  the  plan  has  a certain 
degree  of  merit.  “Design  B”  puts  the  kitchen 
and  other  offices  in  the  basement  instead  of  on  the 
ground-floor,  and  the  form  of  the  plan  is  that  of 
the  figure  The  operating-room  is  placed  in 
the  middle  of  the  central  block,  with  an  operation- 
ward  on  each  side  of  it. 

The  author  of  a red  brick  and  stone  design. 


* John  W.  Parker  and  Son,  West  Strand.  1859- 
+ Printed  by  Harrison  and  Sons,  St.  Martin’s-lane. 
t “ Suggestions  relative  to  Civil  and  Military  Hospitals, 
and  to  some  other  Sanitary  Questions.”  Page  483. 

§ See  p.  402,  ante. 


marked  “Palmyra,”  has  evidently  studied  his 
elevations  more  than  his  plan ; but  neither  are 
very  good.  His  object  in  view,  he  says,  was  “ to 
provide  large  and  commodious  wards,  thoroughly 
free  one  from  the  other,  thus  affording  per- 
fect ventilation  and  good  light.”  But  he  crowds 
his  wards  with  beds,  placing  some  down  the  middle 
of  the  room.  In  two  of  the  wards  we  can  find  no 
fire-places ; and  heating  by  steam-pipes  is  spoken 
of.  The  wards  open  from  corridors ; and  the  bath- 
rooms and  conveniences,  disconnected  from  the 

ward,  do  so  likewise. One  of  two  designs  which 

there  are  under  the  motto  “Non  sibi  sed  Patriae,” 
by  the  same  author,  has  the  appearance  of  being 
a copy  from  some  published  work,  illustrative  of 
fifteenth-century  Italian  buildings.  The  wards 
open  from  an  external  gallery,  round  a large 
court,  and  would  be  lighted  at  the  ends.  They 
appear  very  small.  The  other  design  has  the 
wards  planned  on  a better  principle ; but  still  has 
not  been  sufficiently  studied. 

In  the  design  “ UtLlitas,”  the  plan  of  the  wards 
is  arranged  as  the  figure  J.  J.> — the  wards  being 
at  the  extremities  of  the  arms,  or  separated  from 
one  another  by  passages,  staircases,  convalescent 
day-rooms,  and  other  apartments.  They  are  nob 
altogether  on  the  best  system  of  plan,  but  are 
lighted  by  opposite  windows.  The  decorative 
design  of  red  bricks,  and  Italian,  is  better  in 
general  masses  than  in  details. 

There  is  an  economical  character  about  the 
design  “ Avon ;”  but  the  conveniences  could  not 
possibly  be  made  to  answer,  placed  and  ventilated 
as  they  would  be  according  to  the  plan.  Each 
ward,  or  rather  pair  of  wards,  with  the  extension, 
could  be  completely  shut  off  from  the  centre  build- 
ing, but  onlyat  intervals  of  time,  since  the  pavilions 
have  not  separate  staircases ; but  the  corridor  of 
communication,  having  opposite  windows,  could  be 
always  well  ventilated.  The  elevations  are  Italian, 

and  common-place. The  author  of  the  design 

“ Light  and  Air  ” is  not  justified  in  his  motto. 
Ho  says  his  design  is  planned  on  the  principle  of 
the  Great  Hospital  at  Bordeaux.  We  find  the 
plan  anything  hut  that  which  it  is  represented. 
True,  he  has  the  wards  hi  great  part  isolated  on 
plan,  and  altogether  so  in  the  upper  part  of  their 
height ; but  he,  neverthless,  has  gone  away  from 
the  principle  we  should  adopt — if  only  because  his 
windows  are  placed  as  dormers,  and  there  could  be 
no  look-out.  The  results  may  be  obvious  to  those 
who  really  understand  the  subject.  He  appears 
to  have  been  led  into  the  error  by  the  desire  to 
produce  a certaiu  effect  of  Gothic  : but  the  details 
of  his  design  are  not  good.  The  entrances  to 
the  wards,  moreover,  lead  directly  out  from  the 
corridor. 

The  design  marked  “ Salutaris,”  is  another  of 
those  for  which  our  views  are  adduced  in  favour 
of  the  principles  adopted.  That  is  to  say,  the 
author  gives  the  full  width  of  the  floor  to  each 
ward,  has  the  windows  facing  each  other,  provides 
2,000  cubic  feet  of  space,  and  prefers  heating  by 
open  fires  (which  he  places  at  each  end  of  the 
ward),  because  other  modes  of  heating  are  favour- 
able to  decomposition  of  the  noxious  emanations, 
and  produce  a dry  atmosphere.  Also,  he  has 
separate  eating-rooms  for  the  convalescent.  But 
whilst  advocating  one  of  these  points  of  principle, 
practically  he  does  not  realize  it,  since  the  wards 
are  not  as  detached  buildings,  hut  portions  at 
right  angles  to  one  another  of  a general  building, — 
there  being  a staircase  at  the  angle  from  which 
the  closets  open  out.  There  is,  however,  an  in- 
genious contrivance  in  the  closets,  to  remedy  the 
inconvenience  of  their  being  so  near  the  wards — 
the  inconvenience  of  the  entrance  of  the  vitiated 
air  by  the  opening  and  shutting  of  the  doors. 
The  contrivance  is  like  that  of  one  compartment 
of  a turnstile.  The  author  says, — it  will  be  seen 
that  “ a person,  on  entering  the  closet,  pushes  one 
door  before  him,  the  other,  placed  at  right  angles 
to  it,  following  him,  and  effectually  preventing 
further  ingress  to  others  dm*ing  its  occupation; 
and,  having  driv’eu  out  the  air  and  reduced  the 
cubic  contents  of  its  interior,  on  the  doors  being 
placed  in  their  first  position  by  coming  out,  it 
will  be  seen  that  a fresh  supply  of  pure  air  is 
drawn  from  the  external  atmosphere  through 
ojienings  left  in  the  wall  for  that  purpose ; and  it 
therefore  follows  that  the  more  the  closets  made 
on  this  plan  are  used,  the  more  they  are  venti- 
lated. Glass  would  be  inserted  in  the  doors  to 
give  light  between.”  However  ingenious  this 
contrivance,  the  general  plan  appears  defective. 
There  is  no  scale  to  the  drawings  ; but  we  appre- 
hend there  is  no  sufficient  regard  in  the  plan  for 
the  relative  importance  of  dimensions  and  loca- 
tions. The  “ contagion- rooms  ” are  placed  in  the 
same  part  of  the  building  as  the  dissecting-rooms, 
and  the  room  for  the  dead.  Convalescents  are 
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not  sufBi^jently  separated  from  other  patients.  In 
the  arrangement  of  the  groiind-tioor,  a corridor 
runs  for  the  full  length  of  the  building,  lighted  hy 
windows  at  the  back ; and  there  is  a staircase  in 
the  middle  and  staircases  at  the  ends.  The  rooms 
for  the  servants  are  in  one  wing,  and  the  surgery 
and  dispensary  arc  in  the  other;  the  general  block 
appro.ximating  to  the  form  of  tlic  figure  UJ  . The 
rooms  for  operations  would  he  very  inconvenient 
for  light. 

In  the  design  marked  “ Pharold,”  the  accidents’ 
receiving-room  is  e.vactly  opposite  the  entrance — 
an  advantage  strangely  overlooked  in  most  of  the 
other  designs.  Still,  the  desien  should  not  have 
been  included  amongst  the  live  first  selected.  The 
communication  to  the  operating-room,  indeed,  is 
very  circuitous,  and  a similar  fault  prevails.  The 
wards  merely  project  from  the  general  block,  with- 
out any  iutevvoning  space, — though  themselve.s 
they  are  not  ill-planned.  The  style  of  the  design 
is  a species  of  Elizabethan-Gothic  not  well  treated. 
Indeed,  an  unusually  .small  proportion  of  the 
designs  are  de.servhig  of  notice  for  decorative  merit. 

The  drawings,  eleven  in  number,  marked 
“ Smun  Cuique,”  represent  at  least  two  designs; 
bntthe  author  has  been  so  sparing  of  explanation, 
that  we  arc  unable  to  do  him  full  justice.  It  is 
obvious,  only,  that  the  drawings  are  the  result  of 
much  study  of  the  subject,  and  they  display  some 
taste ; but  the  author  begins  by  placing  his  build- 
ings in  the  centre  of  the  ground, — being,  it  seems, , 
not  aware  of  the  pecnHarities  of  the  site.  Other- ' 
wise,  the  general  arrangement  of  the  block,  like  j 

that  of  the  figure  | ^ — | — j would  he 

a good  arr.mgoment.  The  laboratory  and  the 
kitchen  are  in  the  basement.  Those  dvf^igns 
wliich  have  rooms  and  oftices  of  the  kind  so 
jijared  arc  contrary  to  the  instructions.  Plain 
Italian  is  the  character  of  the  e.xterior. 

•The  idesign  marked  “Fiorentiuo”  adepts  an 
arrangement  of  the  wards  as  radiating  arras  from  an 
open  arcade  round  a semicircular  court, — the  ofiices 
and  business  rooms  t'eing  placed  in  a front  line  of 
building.  The  author  s.'iystlie  design  is  ba.sod  on  that  ^ 
of  the  liordeaux  Hospital,  and  he  is  certainly  nearer 
to  the  pnnciple  in  that  building  than  competitors 
who  follow  a mere  formation  on  the  ground.  The 
character  of  the  design  is  Florentine ; and  there  is 
certainly  artistic  feeling  inanifestod  in  it;  though 
it  is  questionable  whether  the  after  ever}" 

modification,  is  not  unsuitable  for  hospitals. 

In  “ Stet  Fortuna  Domus,”  the  author  says  ho  has 
been  guided  by  the  arraugenicut  of  the  principal 
hospitals  in  London — the  very  models  which  he 
should  not  liave  followed.  lie  selects  the  Gothic 
style  because  of  the /aci  (!)  that  it  is  “the  style 
of  ilunchcster.”  The  author  cannot  have  used 
hts  eyes. 

L'luler  the  motto,  “Spes,”  we  have  a design  on 
the  plan  of  tl>e  figure  H very  nearly,  and  there- 
fore very  much  better  than  many  of  the  ward  and 
corridor  arrangements  which  we  have  named,  or 
have  ohwen  to  omit  from  this  notice.  He  has 
given  proper  attention  also  to  details,  such  as  pro- 
vision of  ft  hoist  for  wounded  patients,  and  to 
decoration — his  style  being  Italian,  not  very  novel, 
hut  ellectively  grouped.  He  conteinjihites  that 
the  out-patients  might  descend  to  the  dispensing 
department.  The  lirejilaccs  in  the  ward-s,  as  ii; 
some  other  designs,  are  under  window.s,  at  the 
sides. 

The  author  of  the  design,  “ Fiat,”  follows  the 
Blackbm  n plan  very  closely ; as  also  has  the 
author  of  “Pro  Bono  Publico,”  whose  building, 
again,  is  placed  too  far  back  ; and  whose  staircases 
occupy  needlessly  great  .space.  Indebtedness  to 
the  Blackburn  design,  there  is  in  the  design  marked 
“ Infelice.”  There  arc  some  qualities  of  the  right 
kind  in  the  design  marked  “ Saniaril-.m.’'^ 

We  shall  next  week  follow’  up  these  notices 
with  n full  account  of  the  Blackburn  Infinnarv. 

Let  U.S  add,  in  connection  with  the  Ashton 
Competition,  that  the  authors  of  the  design 

* Seep.  403, We linve  received  the  foilnwing: note 
on  some  previous  otw^rvatioos; — .sir : Will  you  allow  me  to 
point  out.  with  reicreiice  to  your  review  (»f  tlic  densns  I'or 
Ashton  Iiifirinaiy,  ami  of  mine  in  particular  ( -■),  that  if, 
as  you  appear  to  think  would  have  beeti  preferable,  wards 
of  twenty  or  thirty  beds  each  had  been  ad<  pti.(l.  with  the 
first  cxpemlitiire  of  O.onoLtheaccoinniodiiLwifoi  patients 
wonhl  have  consisted  .simply  of  one  ward  ' m.'.Ls,  and 

one  for  feinalc',  and  small  ones  for  speci.il  and  oper.i- 
tion  cases,  because  out  of  that  sura  has  to  be  provided 
all  the  official  and  dmuestic  part,  and  there  could,  there- 
fore. have  been  uo  classiacatioii  whatever  of  the  general 
patients.  If  small  words  be  placed  end  to  ciul,  with  the 
nurse’s  room  between,  and  a large  staircase,  the  attend- 
ant  has  in  «me  rcs|>ect  better  and  less  laborious  super- 
visiuii,  as  she  i-  in  the  centre  of  her  charge ; but  of  couiie 
the  isolation  of  the  different  di-eases,  where  rmly  one 
block  on  each  side  can  be  afTc.'rded,  is  n"t  nearly  so  perfect 
as  with  an  intervening  liMigth  of  corridor  made  to  thiow 
perfectly  open  when  required.— IIu.srv  Ecller. 


marked  “.Pure  Air  and  Sunlight,”  referred  to  in 
our  last,  are  Mr.  H.  J.  Pauli,  of  Cardifi'  aud  Mr. 
II.  C.  Sutton,  of  Nottingham. 


“JENNY  LIND”  AND  THE  NIGHTINGALE 
FUND. 

The  Swedish  Nightingale  magnificently  assisted 
the  fund  raised  in  honour  of  our  English 'Nightin- 
gale ; it  was  the  story  of  the  “birds  ofafeather,”  of 
the  old  proverb.  Long  maysuch  birds  live,and  glad- 
den the  world.  In  plainer  language,  when  a sph- 
scriptioii  was  commenced  for  the  establishment  of 
an  institution  for  the  training  of  nurses  as  a testi- 
monial in  honour  of  Miss  Nightingale,  Madame 
Goldschmidt,  in  conjunction  with  her  husband,  gave 
a concert  in  Exeter  Hall,  paid  all  tlic  expenses,  and 
handed  the  total  amount  received  (about  2,000/.)  to 
the  Committee.  To  mark  their  admiration  of  this 
conduct,  a subscription  was  entered  into, materially 
forwarded  hy  Mr.  S.  C.  Hall,  to  whose  exertions 
in  raising  the  Nightingale  Fund,  now  over  -10,000/. 
in  amount,  much,  too,  is  owing;  and  Mr.  Joseph 
Durham  was  commissioned  to  execute  in  marble 
a copy  of  his  bust  of  the  Queen.  On  Friday  in 
last  week,  the  Lord  Mayor  invited  to  the  Mansion 
House  those  who  were  interested,  including  some 
literary  and  artistic  friends,  and  presented  this 
bust  to  Madame  Goldechmidt,  making  an  admirable 
addi’css  in  doing  so.  Mr.  Otto  Goldschmidt 
acknowledged  the  present  in  very  impressive 
terms,  and  said  he  and  his  wife  would  receive  the 
bust  in  tlieir  new  home  as  one  of  its  jienates, 
and  that  the  gilt  would  he  preserved  by  their 
children  and  their  cliildren’s  children. 

At  an  entertainment  that  followed,  the  Lord 
Mayor  made  some  other  very  tasteful  speeches,  and 
Mr.  Geo.  Grote,  Lord  Monteogle,  Mr.  Hall,  Jlr. 
Martin  Tapper,  Mr.  S.  Smith,  on  the  part  of  his 
relative,  MUs  Nightingale,  aud  Mr.  Durham  spoke. 
Dr.  Charles  Mackay,  Mr.  Grant,  Mr.  Bimuuig, 
Mr.  Henry  Stevens,  Sir  F.  G.  Moon,  and  others, 
were  also  present. 


SCAFFOLD  ACCIDENTS. 

WANT  OF  PROTER  SUFERVISION. 

There  are  some  customs,  which,  in  the  language 
of  Shakspeare,  are  “more  honoured  in  the  broach 
than  in  the  observance.”  One  of  these  is  the 
practice— not  illegal,  but  morally  culpable — 
pursued  from  a thrifty  economy,  or,  we  should 
rather  say,  parsimony,  of  employing  subordinates  [ 
to  do  work  for  which  they  are  obviously  unfitted 
by  previous  education.  The  couae<|ueuces  some- 
times prove  the  want  of  judgment  which  has  been 
manifested,  aud  wbich  results  too  frequently  nob 
only  in  pecuniary  loss  to  the  employer,  but  in  i 
deplorable  accidents,  and  occasionally  loss  of  life 
to  those  who  are  employed.  In  no  branch  of 
occupation  arc  such  lamentable  evils  more  likely 
to  take  place  than  in  that  to  the  consideration  of 
which  our  own  journal  is  mainly  appropriated. 
W'e  purpose  in  this  place  to  detail  an  instance 
which  has  recently  become  the  subject  of  a public 
I investigation, 

I An  inquest  was  held  on  the  3rd  of  the  present 
'mouth  (June,  1859),  at  the  George  and  Dnigon 
I Inn,  Southall,  Jliddlesex,  on  view  of  the  body  of 
James  Stephen  Powell.  The  deceascel  man  was 
thirty-three  ycai-s  of  age,  and  a working  mason. 
He  had  gone  on  the  30th  of  May  (the  Monday  in 
the  same  week)  to  work  at  the  new  district  schools 
erecting  for  the  parish  of  St.  Maryleboue,  near  the 
railway  station  at  Sonthall,  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  Mr.  Furkiss,  builder,  of  Camdeu-town.  lie 
had  taken  a contract  from  Mr.  Purkies  to  raise 
and  fix  certain  stone  landings  in  that  building  at 
a certain  sum  per  foot;  and  he  had  engaged  under 
, him  his  own  brother,  John  Powell,  and  a man 
^ named  Knight.  From  the  evidence  of  tl>e  brother, 

, which  was  taken  at  the  inquest,  it  appeared  that 
! the  tackle  with  which  the  landings  were  to  be 
' hoisted  belonged  to  Mr.  Purkiss,  and  consisted  of 
■ a crab,  a rope,  and  blocks,  and  a chain  sling,  all  of 
[ which  were  believed  to  be  in  perfect  order  and 
I efficiency.  Powell  aud  his  assistants  themselves 
j cat  the  brickwork  for  pinning  in  the  landings, 
j and  on  Tuesday,  May  31st,  they  hoisted  and  let 
in  one  landing,  consisting  of  a block  of  stone 
Weighing  two  tons  or  more,  at  the  height  of 
•10  feet  from  the  ground.  On  the  next  day 
(Wednesday,  April  1)  they  raised  a similar  stone 
landing  to  the  height  of  28  feet  in  the  same 
staircase,  and  with  the  same  tackle ; but  after  this 
it  was  found  that  a link  of  the  chain  sling  was 
unsound,  and  Powell  had  it  cut  out  anel  another 
link  substituted  by  a blacksmith  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. On  Ihursday  evening  (April  2)  a third 
stone  was  raised  to  the  height  of  40  feet,  aud  one 
end  of  this  lauding  had  to  be  pinned  into  a wall 


in  which  a cutting  9 inches  deep  had  been  made. 
This  end  had  then  to  be  prized  out  of  the  cutting 
to  the  extent  of  -1^  or  5 inches  for  the  other  end 
to  bo  let  into  a corresponding  cutting  in  the 
opposite  wall.  Wo  shall  now  give  the  evidence  in 
the  words  of  the  witness: — “We  had  got  the 
landing  just  level  with  the  cuttings,  and  my 
brother  and  Knight  were  on  the  stone.  I had  one 
foot  on  it  at  the  time,  and  was  otherwise 
standing  in  a doorway  on  a I Linch  wall.  My 
brother  had  a crowbar  in  his  hand,  aud  was  prizing 
the  stone  to  get  it  into  the  other  side,  when,  just 
as  it  swung,  the  chain  llew,  and  directly  the  stone 
broke  right  in  two.  I saw  my  brother  turn  over 
once  or  twice  in  falling  down,  aud  I saw  thestone 
full  on  him.  I ran  across  the  huildiug  and  dow’n 
a ladder.  I assisted  to  get  my  brother  up.  He 
was  lying  with  bis  face  upwartls,  and  the  stone 
upon  him.  He  never  breathed  at  all.  He  was 
quite  dead  (the  hack  part  of  his  bead  was  in  fact 
bt-aten  iu,and  death  must  have  been  instantaneous). 
Knight  was  lying  in  a corner,  with  the  smaller 
part  of  the  stone  on  his  arm.  Ho  was  living,  and 
I went  Avith  him  to  St.  Mary’s  Ho.^pital.” 

The  inquest  jury  went  to  view  the  place  where 
this  unfortunate  oocurreiico  had  taken  place,  and 
the  chain  sling  was  with  some  difficulty  got  free 
and  examined  by  them.  A link  was  found  to  be 
broken,  but  it  was  not  the  same  with  that  which 
had  been  pi;t  in  on  the  day  previously  to  the 
melancholy  event. 

The  jury  returned  a verdict  of  “ aceidcntal 
death,”  to  which  they  added,  “ that  the  chain 
provided  was  not  of  adequate  strength  to  bear  the 
weight  to  the  height  required.”  Bub  Avho  was  to 
h)a\ne  ? Both  the  brother  and  the  father  of  the 
deceased  (who  was  also  present  at  the  inquest), 
averred  that  they  did  not  blame  Sir.  Purkiss;  aud 
the  brother  expressed  his  belief,  “if  we  had  wanted 
anything  else,  we  could  have  asked  for  it  aud  had 
it.”  The  coroner  and  jury,  it  is  true,  whose  busi- 
ness it  is  to  inquire  in  such  cases  where  the  blame, 
if  any,  lies,  need  not  and  do  not  pay  attention  to 
■ any  such  disclaiming  of  imputation  on  the  imrt  of 
relatives  whose  position  with  respect  to  a master 
may  sometimes  he  sucli  as  to  render  them  unwil- 
ling to  find  fault.  But  they  could  not  ascertain, 
in  this  instance,  that  the  deceased  man  had  taken, 
any  instrnctious  from  Mr.  Purkiss  as  to  how  he 
was  to  proceed  with  his  work : on  the  contrarj', 
they  discovered  that,  when  the  madunery  was 
found  to  he  defective,  the  man  Powell  had  taken 
it  upon  himself  to  have  it  repaired,  and  that, 
therefore,  no  oue  but  himself  was  legally  answerable 
for  the  consequences.  Some  considerations  ine- 
vitably force  themselves  upon  the  attention,  how- 
ever. Builders  alone  ought  to  do  a builder’s 
work.  Here  was  a man  who,  hoAV  competent 
soever  he  anight  be  to  perform  his  daily  duties, 
was  still  hut  a mechanic.  His  previous  education 
cannot  be  expected  to  liave  made  him  acquainted 
with  the  principles  of  mechanics  and  natural  phi- 
losophy. According  to  his  brother’s  statement  at 
the  inquest,  “he  thoughi  that  the  chain  would 
carry  tJie  weight.”  The  man  really  lost  his  life 
not  through  anything  else  than  his  own  ignorance ; 
and  the  practical  moral  that  is  deducible  from  the 
fact  is,  that  no  one  ought  be  entrusted  with  duties 
for  wliich  his  previous  instruction  has  not  fitted 
him.  In  the  instance  before  us  the  builder,  by 
nob  employing  a person  adapted  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  resistance  he  would  have  to  meet 
with  as  contrasted  with  the  means  at  hand  for 
overcoming  that  resistance,  has  sufiered  the  loss 
of  a block  of  stone  of  large  size,  destroyed  aud 
rendered  unfit  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
intended,  together  ivith  experiencing  the  painful 
feeling  that  one  man  in  his  employ  has  met  with 
an  appalling  death,  udiilst  another  is  suffering 
from  injuries  wbich  may  disable  him  for  life.  The 
accident  strongly  inculcates  a reversal  of  the  prac- 
tice that  too  orten  obtains  in  trades  other  than 
hnilding  by  which,  from  a “penny-wise  and  pound- 
foolish”  policy,  individuals  are  engaged  for  tasks 
for  the  performance  of  which  they  prove  themselves 
incapable. 


DIPHTHERIA  AND  ITS  CAUSE. 

Week  after  week  the  llegistrur-General  of 
Health  directs  attention  to  this  new  and  terrible 
disease.  It  is  little  more  than  twelve  months 
since  it  appeared  in  this  country  in  a distinct  form. 
Solitary  cases  have  been  reported  in  Ireland  and 
elsewhere,  which  seem  to  have  arisen  under  the 
worst  sanitary  conditions.  It  may  be  that  this 
now  disorder  may  yet  prove  ns  fatal  as  the  plague, 
cholera,  and  other  pestilences,  which  have  so  often 
raged  and  carried  off  many  thousands  to  untimely 
graves.  It  is,  therefore,  most  important  that  the 
peculiarities  of  this  complaint  should  be  well 
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imderstood.  In  the  course  of  inquiry  amongst  a 
number  of  medical  men,  in  various  positions  in  the 
metropolis,  we  found  some  did  not  consider  that 
diplitlieria  was  anything  more  than  a severe  form 
of  scarlet  fever.  This  opinion,  however,  was  held 
by  those  who  had  not  mot  with  cases  of  the  dis- 
ease. It  is  certain  that  diphtheria  is  a different 
disorder,  so  clearly  marked  from  othoi’s  hy  distinct 
symptoms,  that  it  would  be  as  unlikely  to  mistake 
it  for  scarlet  fever  as  it  would  be  to  take  cholera 
for  anything  else.  Experience  shows  that  we 
must  admit  that  diplithcria  is  a new  form  of 
disease,  which  requires  peculiar  treatment,  which, 
if  used  i]i  time,  is  generally  successful ; hut,  if  neg- 
lected beyond  a certain  point,  the  chance  of 
recovery  is  small. 

The  symptoms  and  treatment  of  diphtheria  are 
attracting  the  careful  notice  of  some  of  the 
most  eminent  of  tlie  medical  profession,  and  without 
doubt  ere  long  any  uncertainty  which  now  exists 
on  the  matter  will  be  removed.  Besides  the 
manner  of  treatment,  it  is  most  necessary  to  deter- 
mine to  what  extent  diphtheria  depends  upon 
sanitary  conditions;  and  whether  it  can,  like 
typhus  fever,  he  attributed  to  bad  drainage,  want 
of  cleanliness,  overcrowding,  and  other  evil  ar- 
rangements prejudicial  to  liealth. 

Dr.  Ballard,  the  medical  ofheor  of  health 
for  the  Islington  district,  has  inquired  into 
between  sixty  and  seventy  distinot  cases,  wliieh 
have  occurred  in  that  neighbourhood;  and  it 
appears  that  about  one-half  of  these  took  place  in 
the  families  of  persons  in  good  positions,  occupy- 
ing houses  in  which  no  imperfection  of  drainage 
or  other  faults  could  he  discovered  by  the  sanitary 
inspector. 

It  must,  however,  he  noticed  that,  at  the  rate 
of  fifty  per  cent,  the  houses  were  in  ill  condition. 
In  an  inquiry  of  this  nature  several  things  should 
bo  borne  in  mind.  In  one  house  where  a death 
from  diphtheria  occurred,  in  the  first  instance  a 
woman  was  attacked  by  erysipelas,  and  nearly  all 
in  the  house  were  in  other  respects  ill.  They  were 
very  clean  people,  and  the  drainage  was  not  to  be 
found  fault  with : there  was,  however,  on  one  side, 
a wall  saturated  with  damp,  from  an  overflowing 
cistern  next  it.  Was  this  the  cause  of  the  sickness 
in  that  house  ? In  another  case,  where  deaclly 
couseqnenccs  ensued,  the  house  and  drainage  were 
good;  but,  oil  examination,  it  was  found  that  the 
water- cistern  was  in  a most  foul  condition — it 
had  probably  not  been  cleaned  for  several  years; 
a deep  collection  of  mud  was  formed  at  the  bottom, 
and  a scum  floated  upon  the  surface.  ^Vas  the 
state  of  this  water  the  means  of  producing  diph- 
theria ? lu  n case  which  occurred  in  Camden- 
town,  although  no  visible  defect  could  be  found  in 
the  di'iiinage,  bad  smells  were  complained  of;  and 
the  family,  although  they  had  in  other  situations 
l^en  generally  healthy,  had  been  always  ailing 
since  their  removal  to  this  place.  A practical  man 
suggested  that  the  mischief  might  have  been 
caused  by  the  neglect  of  trapping  the  drain  at  its 
point  of  comimmicatioii  with  the  sewer.  It 
appears  that  this  necessary  provision  is  to  a great 
extent  neglected;  so  that,  by  want  of  proper 
attention  to  the  sinks,  Ac.  poisonous  gases  are 
admitted  into  tlic  dwelling's. 

It  is  iiotic..'d  of  this  disorder,  that  it  has  been 
most  serious  in  the  suburban  and  open  neighbour- 
hoods : it  does  not,  however,  in  this  respect  difler 
from  plague  or  cholera,  which  generally,  like  an  in- 
vading army,  skirmishes  about  the  outskirts  before 
it  attacks  the  centre.  In  the  City  district,  and  in 
other  populous  parts,  the  number  of  cases  of  diph- 
theria has  been  very  few.  It  is  necessary  to 
mention  this  in  oi’der  that  we  tnay  judge 'how 
much  this  complaint,  in  its  present  form,  depends 
on  malarious  iulluonces,  and  how  much  on  sanitary 
derangements. 

In  consideriug  the  condition  of  these  dwellings 
in  which  deaths  from  this  cause  have  occurred,  in 
houses  seemingly  of  a good  order,  we  should  not 
lose  siglit  of  the  sun'ouiullng  evils.  Arc  there 
back  slums  and  fever  nests  close  by,  although 
hidden  from  the  view  ? Are  there  pestilential 
ditches,  or  undrained  Umds  near  i'  Some  of  the 
Ereuch  writers  on  this  subject  attribute  this  dis- 
ease to  malaria,  arising  from  feus;  stagnant  water, 
cesspools,  and  other  similar  causes.  The  condition 
of  ]>oulogne,  where  diphtheria  Las  destroyed  so 
much  life,  is  sulficieut  to  account  on  sanitary  prin- 
ciples for  the  outbreak  which  lias  taken  place. 

Mr.  Brown,  one  of  the  district  surgeons  of 
Clorkcuwell  parish,  mentions  that  although  no 
case  ot  diphtheria  lias  come  ainder  his  notice  in  the 
northern  part  of  that  neighbourhood,  he  has  re- 
cently hiul  evidence  of  its  ravages  in  a district 
on  the  borders  of  Wales.  In  Shropshire,  at  a 
village  called  Morton,  the  attack  was  of  the  most 
formidable  description.  In  some  houses  five  or 


six  persons  were  suddenly  stricken  with  death : in 
others,  two  and  three  died.  The  condition  of  the  in 
habitants,  and  that  of  their  houses,  ai’e  not  worse 
than  those  in  other  situations.  Mr.  Brown  does 
not  think  that  there  is  much  overcrowding,  but 
admits  that  there  arc  pig-styes  and  other  objec- 
tionable things  which  cause  so  much  sickness  in 
pleasant  country-places.  Moreover,  this  place  was 
severely  attacked  by  cholera  at  the  time  of  its 
first  visit,  although  it  has  escaped  on  the  two  more 
recent  attacks. 

Morton  is  situated  on  a lofty  spot,  backed  in 
one  direction  by  higher  ground  : in  another  there 
is  a largo  pool  of  water,  of  about  200  acres  in  ex- 
tent. The  east  winds  blew  for  long  Avithout  varia- 
tion, and  no  doubt  conveyed  the  malarious  poison 
amongst  the  people. 

If  in  this  instance  the  danger  is  to  be  attri- 
buted to  a cause  at  some  distance,  may  not  the 
unwholesome  cow-sheds*  spread  disease  even  to 
houses  which  are  well  cared  for  ? 

It  is  important  that  we  should  discover  the 
causes  of  the  production  of  this  disease,  and  it  is 
only  by  the  collection  of  facts  that  Ave  can  arriv'e 
at  right  conclusions  : it  is  therefore  necessary  to 
mention  some  of  the  causes  Avliich,  although  gene- 
rally overlooked,  produce  fatal  effects.  Many 
schools  are  so  ill-attended  to  that  they  are 
nurseries  for  fever.  One  seliool  might  he  men- 
tioned so  damp,  that  the  ink  runs  on  the  copy- 
books on  which  the  children  Avrite  : to  this  school 
four  fatal  eases  of  diphtheria  ai'e  to  be  traced. 

It  was  a wise  provision  which  appointed  the 
medical  supervision  of  metropolitan  districts,  for 
wo  have  by  this  arrangement  a stafl'  of  men  Avho, 
with  great  intelligence  and  right  feeling,  study 
the  conditions  of  the  health  of  this  great  city,  and 
Avho,  each  in  his  Avay,  collects  useful  informa- 
tion connected  with  his  own  neighbourhood,  and 
afibrdfl  the  means  of  arriving  at  proper  conclu- 
sions by  a comparison  of  notes. 

In  the  case  of  diphtheria  we  hope  soon,  by  the 
facts  which  Avili  be  laid  before  the  public,  to 
know, — 

1st.  If  this  dangerous  disease  depend,  to  a 
large  extent,  on  neglect  of  sanitary  conditions. 

2nd.  If  it  be  infectious,  and  can  be  transmitted 
from  place  to  place. 

3rd.  If,  by  its  progress  In  other  countries,  it  is 
likely  to  be  an  epidemic  here  ; and 

•1th.  What  meaus^would  best  put  persons  out 
of  danger  of  such  an  enemy. 

We  should  also  know  the  extent  to  Avhieh 
diphtheria  has  raged  in  the  provinces.  It  Avouldbe 
useful  if  we  could  have,  weekly,  from  the  registrar- 
general,  the  bills  of  health  for  the  whole  nation 
laid  before  us  in  the  same  way  as  avc  have  uow 
those  of  the  metropolis.  It  might  not  be  possible, 
although  we  have  such  facilities  for  the  trans- 
mission of  intelligence  by  railways  and  the  elec- 
tric telegraph,  to  give  the  statement  of  the  health 
■ of  the  country  at  a Avesk’s  date;  but  it  might  be 
managed  in  a fortnight;  and  such  a bill,  by  keep- 
ing the  condition  of  various  districts  constantly 
under  notice,  Avoiild  be  the  means  of  removing 
many  evils  Avliich  at  present  exist. 

In  Bordeaux,  where  diphtheria  is  uoav  raging,  the 
causes  of  this  epidemic  are  generally  stated  to  be 
a diminutiou  of  ozone  hi  the  atmosphere,  mias. 
matic  emanations,  a total  neglect  on  the  part  of  the 
population  of  the  most  elementary  principles  of 
iiygicnics,  and  a low  and  insufficient  diet. 


THE  JEWS’  HOSPITAL  COMPETITION. 
The  site  for  the  new  building  intended  to  be 
erected  by  the  committee  of  the  Jews’  Hospital  is 
in  the  Mile-end-road,  on  the  south  side.  The  sum 
to  be  spent,  according  to  the  instructions,  is 
10,500^  c.xclusive  of  the  value  of  the  old  mate- 
rials on  the  grounds;  and  an  addition  of  1,500/. 
is  provided  for  engineering  works  and  railing. 
The  designs  sent  in  were  submitted,  as  we  have 
already  mentioned,  to  Mr.  David  Mocatta  and 
Mr.  M.  Digby  Wyatt;  and  the  following  is  the 
report  of  these  gentlemen  : — 

“ Having:  made  the  necessary  arrangements  on  the  day 
appointed  lor  tlic  receipt  of  designs  (May  2nd)  for  the 
proposed  new  hospital,  we  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving 
no  less  tlinn  thirly-threc,  Avhieh,  on  the  two  following 
days,  we  unpacked,  and  duly  arranged,  for  examination,  in 
a room,  to  which  aa'c  have  allowed  no  other  persons 
access  than  ourselves  and  the  surveyor,  Mr.  Wilson,  who 
has  attended  us  on  one  accasion. 

We  were  gratified  to  find,  on  commencing  our  studies, 
that  u very  high  average  of  excellence  presented  itself. 


* These  places  arc  most  duugerous.  Take,  as  an 
example,  one  in  the  northern  part  of  Islington,  where,  in 
a place  wlieroiu  few  people  would  fancy  that  they  could  he 
accommodated,  between  twenty-five  and  thirty  cows  are 
closely  packed  together.  The  refuse  of  these  animals  is 
kept  in  a pit,  Avhich  is  emptied  into  carts  only  twice  or 
tbnee  a week.  On  such  occasions  the  air  is  polluted  to 
a long  diotanco. 


Our  first  task  was  to  set  aside,  after  cursory  e.xamination 
-some  half  dozen  sets  of  designs,  evidently  the  work  of 
inexperienced  archiiects,  and  obviously  beneath  the  (^ne- 
ral  scale  of  excellence.  We  then  proceeded  to  a careTul 
study  of  the  remainder  of  the  series,  making  critical  notes 
upon  each  set  as  we  investigated  its  claims  to  attention. 
By  the  time  we  had  gone  through  the  whole,  we  Avere  in 
a position  to  make  a further  rejection  of  nineteen,  leaving 
eight  as  apparently  eligible  for  reward. 

Among  the  nineteen  so  rejected,  there  were  raanyou 
which  great  labour  and  considerable  ingenuity  bad  been 
bestowed,  and  among  them  we  would  note,  as  meritoriuus, 
the  designs,  'Build  in  Faith,’  ‘Simplex  MutulitiisU 
‘Having  Faith  in  D.  M.  and  M.  D.  VV.’  ‘Justitia,’ 

‘ Experientia  Docct,’  and  'A.  Z.’  The  defects  which 
caused  our  rejection  of  these  designscoinpriscd  generally 
cither  extravagance,  %A’ant  of  supervision,  inconvenient 
arrangement,  or  defective  construction  or  de-sign. 

We  then  reduced  our  selected  series  to  six,  by  the  rejec- 
tion of  ‘ 10,900,’  a good  and  economical  design,  and  of 
‘ Unity  is  Strength,’  one  not  quite  so  good. 

There  then  remained  the  following:  — ‘Experientia,’ 
'Faith,’  ‘Alpha,’  ‘Celsus,  ’ ’Economy,’  ‘Veritas,’ 
from  which  we  selected  the  three  fir^^t  mentioned, 
considering  them  as  not  only  superior  to  the  remaining 
three,  but  as  likely  to  afford  tlic  best  criteiious  of  pro- 
bable cost.  We,  accordingly,  forwarded  them,  on  the 
loth  of  May,  to  your  surveyor,  Mr.  S.  B.  Wilson,  reque-  t- 
ing  him  to  furnish  us  with  a report  upon  the  sums  which 
Avould  be  respectively  requisite  to  carry  them  into  execu- 
tion. On  the  2nd  of  June  we  received  his  report,  which 
we  enclose  herewith.  It  appears  that  Mr.  Wilson  took 
out  the  quantities  in  detail  of  the  design  marked  ‘ Ex- 
perientia,’ which  tlie  completeness  of  the  drawings  aiul 
specification,  prepared  by  the  author  of  that  de-ign, 
enabled  him  to  do  willi  great  minuteness.  These  quan- 
tities, having  been  priced  out  by  him,  furnished  data  for 
the  estimation  of  tlie  remaining  designs. 

On  tlie  receipt  of  Mr.  Wil.sou’s  report,  we  made  an 
appointment  with  that  gcntlenian ; and  with  the  drawings 
before  us  went  carefully  with  him  into  the  A’anous  ques- 
tions suggested  by  that  document,  aA'ailing  ourselves  of 
his  great  experience  which  was  unroservedly  placed  at 
our  command.  In  this  examination  we  verified  the  fact 
of  the  superabundance  of  the  proportion  of  cubical  area 
to  accommodation  presented  by  the  design  ' E.xpe- 
rientia,’  as  compared  with  the  remaining  two,  the  latter 
having  proposed  a general  average  of  about  12  feet  (5 
inches  as  the  height  of  the  respective  stones,  while  that 
figured  by  ‘Experientia’  is  equal  to  15  feet.  We  there- 
fore instructed  Mr.  Wilson  to  re-inveMigute  the  rela'.ivc 
cost  of  the  three  designs,  on  the  basis  of  aucli  a reduction 
in  height,  without  any  alteration  in  the  iirraiigement  .of 
the  various  stories,  as  should  bring  the  apartmeiiis  shown 
by  ‘ Experientia’  upon  a just  footing  lor  comparison  with 
those  shown  by  ‘Faith’  and  ‘Alpha.’  The  result,  as 
shown  ill  the  second  report  hy  Mr.  Un.  ni,  dated  June  71h, 
exhibits  the  relative  cost  of  the  three  designs  as : — 

‘Experientia’ .1^10,813  0 0 

'Faith’ 11,124  i)  0 

‘Alpha’  11, '178  0 0 

We  .are  clearly  of  opinion  that  1 2 feet  in  height  would  be 
ample  for  the  various  rooms  placed  by  ‘Experientia’  hi 
his  front  buildings,  while  it  certainly  would  be  preferable 
to  retain  his  15  feet  high  school-rooms  and  dunuitories, 
instead  of  the  lower  rooms  contemplated  by  the  authors  of 
the  designs  marked  • Faith  ’ and  ‘Alpha.’  We  accord- 
ingly inquired  approximately  the  amount  of  c.xtia  cost 
■which  would  be  entailed  by  this  retention,  and  find 
that  it  would  not  be  likely  to  exceed  3uoi.  The  adilition 
of  such  an  amount  to  the  sum  stated  by  Mr.  Wilson  in  his 
liccond  report  would  still  leave  the  design  of  ‘Experientia’ 
probably  the  most  economical  of  the  three,  while  it  would 
give  it  a decided  superiority  in  point  ot  sanitary  e.xcellence. 
Taking  into  account  the  average  variations  of  amount  of 
tenders  in  competition  for  -similar  buildings,  we  saw  uo 
reason  to  positively  reject  any  of  the  designs  on  the  score 
of  excessive  expense,  as  we  believe  that,  according  to 
either  of  these  designs,  a building  might  be  executed 
which  should  fulfil  all  the  conditions  we  had  made  nnpera- 
live  upon  the  competitors.  We  have,  therefore,  im  hesi- 
tation in  making  our  award  as  follows To  the  author  of 
the  design  marked  ‘Experientia’  we  award  the  first  pre- 
mium, of  toot.  ’I'o  the  author  of  the  design  marked  ‘ Faith’ 
we  award  the  second  preiaiuin,  ofsof.  And  to  the  author 
of  the  design  marked  ‘ Alpha’  we  award  the  third  premium, 
of  30L 

With  respect  to  the  special  merits  of  these  three  designs, 
and  of  the  remaining  three  of  the  six  eligible  .sets  to  wlndi 
we  reduced  the  entire  colicctioii.  we  beg  lo  remark  ti:at 
the  design  ‘Experientia’  will  be  found  to  afford  tlie 
whole  of  the  prescribed  accommodation  in  a remarkably 
compact  and  consequently  economical  form  ; the  arrange- 
ments for  air,  light,  subdivision,  sii)iervisi(in,  freedom  of 
communication,  and  convenience  of  economical  house- 
hold service,  leave  nothing  to  be  deriretl;  while,  in  the 
important  point  of  so  limiting  the  frontage  as  to  admit  a 
perfect  circulation  of  air  around  tlie  whole  bnililing,  it 
stands  alone.  The  external  appearance  of  this  building, 
should  it  be  carried  into  execution,  will  prove  satisfactoiy, 
avoiding  alike  any  very  marked  assinnptuni  ol  peculiar 
style,  and  any  extra\-agai)ce  of  effect.  It  would  he  iiaud- 
soine  and  appropriate,  aiul  would  be  rather  improved  than 
injured  by  the  jiroposed  diminution  in  height.  The  pro- 
portions  of  the  tirst-lloor  windows,  and  the  roofs  over  the 
angle  pavilions,  might  be  improved  by  judicious  study  aud 
relrcnchiuent. 

The  design  marked  ‘F'aith’  is  tlie  Avork  of  a good 
practical  architect,  being  both  well  planned  and  graceiully 
designed.  It  wants,  however,  the  compactness  of 
‘ Exporientia’b  ’ arrangement,  and  could  not  be  so  cou- 
vcniently  or  economically  administered.  The  boys’  school- 
room and  the  large  donnirurieB  would  ho  scarcely  lofty 
enough  for  their  area  or  plan.  It  is,  however,  upon  the 
whole  a highly  meritorious  design. 

The  design  marked  ‘Alpha’  is  not  quite  equal  to  the 
last-named,  being  defective  insooie  of  its  lavatory  arrange- 
ments and  servants’  bed-rooms.  In  picturesque  group- 
ing of  the  various  buildings,  as  seen  Irom  the  grounds  of 
the  establishment,  it  is  superior  to  any  other  design  of 
the  whole  series.  The  front  is  also  well  drawn,  but  is 
not  quite  consistently  carried  out  in  its  leading  features. 

With  regard  to  the  remaining  three  designs,  which  de- 
serve commendation,  although  not  among  tim  premiated, 
we  desire  to  record,  in  the  first  place,  our  admiration 
of  the  picturesque  arrangement  adopted  by  the  author  of 
the  design  marked  ‘ Celsus,’  and  of  the  merit  of  his 
plan,  with  one  feature  of  which,  the  bringing  forward  to 
the  front,  in  detached  buildings,  of  the  Mastcr’.s  House 
and  lufirmaiy,  we  were  much  pleased.  Wc  could  not, 
however,  bring  ourselves  to  belicv'e  that  this  picturesque 
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grouping  and  effect  could  be  attained  for  the  amount  to 
which  your  contemplated  outlay  ha?  been  limited. 

With  respect  to  the  designs  marked  'Veritas,'  No.  2, 
and  ‘ Economy,’  we  would  remark  that  in  both,  a good, 
compact,  and  utilitarian  distribution  on  plan  is  combined 
with  a sedulous  endeavour  to  restrain  e.^penditurc  withm 
prudent  limits.  Had  the  designs  we  have  selected  for 
premiation  been  less  excellent  the  authors  of  these 
designs  might  very  fairly  have  been  deemed  worthy  of 
reward.  , .. 

In  conclusion,  we  beg  to  report  that  we  have  given  the 
most  sedulous  attention  to  the  study  of  all  the  designs 
contributed,  with  the  earnest  desire  to  do  strict  j ustjce  to 
every  competitor,  and  at  the  same  time  to  consult  the 
permanent  interests  of  the  charity.  We  have  throughout 
our  investigation  arrived  at  independent  but  coincident 
conclusions,  and,  while  we  entirely  concur  in  the  award 
of  the  premiums,  so  we  are  absolutely  agreed  that  the 
committee  cannot  do  better  than  to  realize  the  building 
proposed  by  ' Experientia,'  with  the  specific  reductions 
we  have  pointed  out  as  advisable,  and  which  in  nowise 
invalidate  the  excellence  or  usefulness  of  the  design.  As 
we,  however,  consider  that  other  qualities  are  essential  to 
a good  professional  man  than  the  power  of  producing  a 
successful  design  in  competition,  we  shall  feel  much 
pleasure  in  assisting  the  committee  in  determining  to 
whom  of  the  authors  of  the  three  premiated  designs  they 
may  consider  it  expedient  to  entrust  the  care  of  the 
e.xecution  of  the  building.  Either  of  the  three  designs 
might  be  realized  with  credit  to  the  institution ; but  if  aU 
other  things  are  equal,  we  consider  the  order  in  which  it 
would  be  wise  to  proceed  in  the  selection  of  the  architect 
to  realize  his  design  would  be  the  very  same  in  which  we 
have  placed  the  designs  in  order  of  merit. 

We  would  respectfully  suggest,  in  justice  to  the  com- 
petitors, whose  efforts  have  been  most  praiseworthy, 
the  expediency,  if  the  committee  see  fit,  of  publicly  exhi- 
biting the  whole  of  the  designs,  and  shall  willingly  lend 
any  aid  in  our  power  towards  the  realization  of  this 
recommendation.” 

The  building,  it  should  be  mentioned,  is  for  the 
reception  and  accommodation  of  100  boys  and 
40  girls,  the  term  hospital  being  used  in  its 
older  sense,  which  had  more  connection  with  the 
Latin  kospiiium  than  we  now  give  to  it.  It  is  to 
include,  with  dormitories  and  school-rooms,  a 
dining-hall,  to  accommodate  150  persons ; a 
synagogue,  37  feet  by  24  feet;  and  a detached 
building  for  six  aged  males  and  six  aged  females. 

As  mentioned  in  our  advertising  columns  last 
week,  the  authors  of  the  selected  design  were 
found  to  he : — “ E.xperientia,”  Messrs.  Tillott  and 
Chamberlaiue,  of  Gresham-street,  City;  “Faith,” 
Mr.  Charles  H.  Cooke,  of  John-street,  Bedford- 
row;  “Alpha,”  Mr.  T.  P.  Jones,  of  Cambridge- 
street,  Warwick-square. 

The  design  selected  to  he  carried  out  (“Ex- 
perientia”) has  a very  ordinary  dwelling- 
house  exterior,  but  is  compact  and  well-arranged 
in  plan.  Above  the  ground-floor  it  takes 
this  shape  | | ; and  the  dormitories  being  in  the 

extended  arms,  have  the  advantage  of  windows 
on  both  sides.  Below,  the  area  within  the  two 
arms  is  included,  in  the  building;  and  here 
passage,  running  from  front  to  hack,  would  seem 
but  to  have  but  little  light.  Design  No.  2,  “Faith,” 
is  Gothic  in  character.  Design  No.  3,  “Alpha,”  has 
a bold  elevation  of  mixed  character,  Italian  and 
Lombard,  so  to  speak.  The  central  portion  agrees 
but  ill  with  the  two  sides.  The  front  in  this  ex- 
tends very  much  more  than  that  of  No.  1,  and 
gives  the  impression  of  a building  costing  half  as 
much  more,  though  the  surveyor  finds  this  would 
not  he  the  case,  and  so  far  certainly  compliments 
Mr.  T.  P.  Jones. 

The  design  marked  “Celsus”  (by  Mr.  G. 
Morgan),  one  of  the  six  retained  by  the  referees, 
in  an  artistic  point  of  view,  is  the  cleverest  design 
there,  and  would  be  an  ornament  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood. 

“Veritas,”  another  of  the  six,  is  by  Mr.  H.  H. 
Collins,  and  a well-considered  design  : the  author 
has  set  forth  his  intentions  by  eighteen  drawings, 
referring  to  two  projects. 

One  of  the  cleverest  elevations  is  that  of  the 
design  “Utile,  duke;”  but  the  plan  is  straggling. 

As  amongst  those  named  by  the  referees,  we 
may  say  that  the  design  marked  “Having  Faith 
in  ” Messrs.  M.  and  'VV.  is  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Hovenden ; 
“Justitia”  is  by  Mr.  H.  E.  Cooper;  and  “A.  Z.” 
is  by  Messrs.  Nicks  and  Litch.  “Unity  is 
Strength,”  the  eighth  on  the  referees’  first  list, 
is  by  Mr.  Louis  de  Ville. 

Amongst  the  other  competitors,  who,  in  add; 
tion  to  those  we  have  named,  have  since  attached 
their  names  to  designs,  are  Messrs.  Finch  Hill  and 
Piiraire  (“London”),  Mr.  L.  H.  Isaac  “Pro  Deo, 
Bege,  et  Patria”);  Mr.  W.  Lee  (“  L'tility”) ; 
Messrs.  Parnell  and  Gompertz  (“  Hoiiesta  quam 
splendida”);  Mr.  Evans  (a  Monogram);  Mr. 
ML  Hill  (“  Alpha  ”) ; Messrs.  Holme  and  Stubbs ; 
Messrs.  Kelly  and  Crawley  (“  Alpha  ”),  and  others. 

The  designs  have  been  open  to  the  public 
during  the  week  in  what  is  known  as  Sussex  Hall, 
in  Leadenhall-street,  now  used  as  a literary  insti- 
tution for  Jews,  but  which  really  is 

The  Hall  of  the  Bricklayers  and  Tilers' 
Comparty, 

The  arms  of  the  company,  with  its  motto,  “ In 
God  is  all  our  trust,”  arc  set  up  in  the  front  wall. 


We  should  like  to  see  this  company,  represent- 
ing as  it  does  important  branches  of  industry,  im- 
prove its  position  and  increase  its  usefulness; 
there  would  be  no  occasion  then  to  let  its  hall. 


ENGINEERING  EXPLORERS  IN  BRAZIL, 
SOUTH  AMERICA. 

ENG-LisniTEN,  in  every  country  under  the  sun, 
are  the  pioneers  of  civilisation  and  science.  It 
may  not,  perhaps,  he  without  interest  to  hear  of 
some  of  the  difficulties  and  privations  they  have 
to  encounter,  and  the  following  account  is  an 


might  be  made  first-rate),  and  traverse  the  wilder- 
ness of  catinga,  only  stopping  occasionally  at  the 
Fezends  (a  sort  of  roadside  houses  apparently).  At 
some  of  these  places  they  would  not  even  sell  us  a 
goat,  and,  as  for  buying  anything  else,  we  could 
not ; two  or  three  times  we  have  had  a little 
milk  given  us.  Here  they  breed  cattle,  most  of 
which  passes  through  Feira  St.  Anna  and  Cacbera, 
commencing  from  Aqua  Fria  and  upwards.  We 
halted  two  days  at  a Fezenda  called  Lagedo,  where 
a troop  of  twenty  soldiers  passed  us  : these,  with 
their  female  companions  (some  twenty)  helped  to 
clear  the  country  of  what  little  was  to  be  had. 


extract  from  a private  letter  of  "a  very  youthful  ^ Near  this  Fezenda  there  is  a very  remarkable 
engineer,  xmtten  to  bis  brother  in  Bahia  mountain,  which  has  somewhat  the  appearance  of 
(Brazil)  from  the  interior  of  the  country,  on  an  an  immense  pile  of  stones,  standing  alone  elevated 
expedition  conducted  by  Mr.  Vivian,  the  geolo- ' some  500  feet  above  the  plain.  This  we  ascended, 
gist,  in  the  service  of  the  engineer  of  the  Bahia  and  reached  the  summit  after  a hard  climb  of 
railway  (Mr.  Vignoks),  with  a view  to  the  further  two  hours,  when  the  bang  of  a revolver  proclaimed 
extension  of  the  line  inland  to  the  upper  part  of  to  the  plains  below  that  an  Englishman  was  there, 
the  river  St.  Francisco,  in  the  midst  of  the  most  1 doubt  if  any  man  had  been  there  before  us 
productive  country  in  the  world  (dated  April  (perhaps  some  Red  Indian),  for  it  is  an  ugly  place 
26th,  Villa  Nova  de  Rainha) to  climb.  Two  leagues  from  here  we  came  to  the 


I xiTote  to  you  last  from  Aqua  Fria  (March  Rio  de  Peixo ; the  water  in  it  was  stagnant ; there 
3rd).  The  country  being  in  a bad  state  (from  may  have  been  fish  there  once  ! 
the  unusual  delay  of  the  rainy  season)  you  can  The  next  place  is  a small  village  called  Que- 
imagine  we  do  not  live  in  a first-rate  style.  Mk  nendas,  on  the  river  Itapicuru,  where  we  expected 
moved  from  Aqua  Fria  to  a fezenda,  where  we  ^ to  find  a good  place,  hut  we  were  wofully  dis- 
passed  the  night.  Here  a tremendous  thunder-  appointed.  Here  three  of  our  mules  strayed 


st'oTnT gave  us“ a Tittle  rain,  to  our  great  joy.  The  ' away  some  five  leagues  in  search  of  gr^s,  which 
L J C..— ...V;-.  r./'i-noinnoB  no  n InoQ  of  t.WO  tIaVS.  Thc  river  J 


next  day  we  reached  Serenhia.  ""The  road  from  occasioned  us  a loss  of  two  days.  Thc  river  Itapi- 
Aqua  Fria  to  this  place  is  nearly  a straight  line,  enru  is  about  two  chains  wide,  w 


and  the  country  from  a slight  distance  appears 
perfectly  level,  but  it  is  far  from  so,  being 
undulating,  and  the  road  crossing  a number  of 
small  valleys  from  100  feet  to  20  feet  in  depth. 
Road  sandy,  but  in  places  passing  over  rock; 
catinga,  or  brushwood,  on  each  side,  so  that  one 
cannot  obtain  a view  of  the  country.  One  finds 
it  tremendously  hot  on  these  roads  when  the  sim 
is  at  its  height;  and  the  more  so  because  the 
dry  brushwood  does  not  afford  any  shade,  hut 
keeps  what  little  wind  there  is  away  from  us.  • * 

Since  we  left  Bahia,  we  have  had  rain  three 
times,  which  has  filled  the  tanks  with  drinking 
water,  but  nothing  more;  so  that,  although 
‘ report  ’ sa3’8  the  countrj’  is  much  better  a-head, 
we  find  it  the  same,  with  the  exception  of 
Serenhia.  This  place  is  situated  on  rising 
ground  at  the  foot  of  a range  of  hills,  built  in  the 
form  of  a quadrangle,  contains  a good  but  small 
church;  bouses  all  tiled,  and  a few  well  built; 
population  about  a thousand.  I must  not  forget 
to  mention  that  there  is  a body  of  eight  soldiers 
here;  some  j’ears  ago  the  country  around  was 
infested  by  robbers. 

The  system  on  which  we  are  doing  the  work,  I 
may  as  well  explain  before  going  further,  The 
latitude  and  longitude  are  of  course  taken  by 
observation,  and  the  road  we  survey  by  taking 
bearings,  and  noting  the  distances  by  time,  which 
I put  into  a traverse  table  form,  and  w’ork  out : 
this  is  called  the  latitude  and  departure  by 
accoxint ; at  every  place  where  Mr.  Vivian  takes 
the  latitude  and*  longitude  by  observation,  we 
compare  hooks.  If  I come  within  forty  chains  in 
a distance  of  twenty  miles,  it  is  very  good,  as  by 
measuring  distances  by  time,  one  is  apt  to  get  out 
by  the  animals  altering  their  paces,  &c. ; although 
in  distances  often  miles,  we  often  scarcely  difler 
by  three  chains.  All  the  principal  hills  aud  valleys 
we  level  from  the  barometrical  readings ; of  any 
prominent  hill  near  our  course,  we  take  its 
height,  and  do  a little  geological  observation. 
The  latter  we  always  do  on  the  road ; but  the 
countrj'  is  in  such  a had  state,  that  having  to 
move  from  sixteen  to  twenty  miles  at  a time 
(from  want  of  water  and  pasture),  the  more 
minute  examination  must  be  made  on  our  return. 


We  left  Serenhia  (on  March  24),  aud  passed 
over  a distance  of  seven  leagues  to  Coite,  the 
countrj'  similar,  hut  of  a greater  elevation  above 
the  sea;  still  the  same  monotonous,  low  brush- 
wood, with  a glimpse  now  and  then  of  some  distant 
volcanic-looking  mountains  on  our  left ; the  ground 
hilly,  and  in  places  stonj’.  Coite  is  a hell  upon 
earth,  built  upon  a small  hill  slightly  elevated 
above  the  surrounding  plain,  in  the  form  of  a large 
quadrangle;  a church  in  the  centre,  and  about 
sixty  badly  built  houses;  ground  sandy;  hardly 
any  water  fit  to  drink,  mere  mud  that  you  would 
not  wash  your  hands  in;  but  there  is  no  running 
water,  and  in  some  years  they  have  been  without 
rain  for  eleven  months. 

The  people  are  a lazj’  set ; the  ground  is  onlj' 
cultivated  sufficiently  for  their  wants,  and  yet  the 
tobacco  that  is  sent  from  here  is  considered  the 
best  that  goes  to  the  Feira  St.  Anna  mai-ket. 
Here  we  enter  the  high  road  to  Ivaziero  (which  I 
must  saj'  is  a good  road,  and  at  a little  expense 


ith  a flood  of  some 
20  to  25  feet.  There  was  about  sufficient  water 
running  (when  we  were  there)  to  work  a large 
mill.  This  was  the  first  running  water  we  had 
seen  in  a distance  of  about  140  miles.  The  price 
of  farinhia,  Indian  corn,  &c.  is  something  frightful, 
and  it  is  necessary  to  buy  it  when  we  cannot  find 
pasture  for  the  animals.  As  regards  ourselves,  I 
will  not  say  much,  but  explorers  must  expect  hard 
fare. 

On  the  8th  of  April  we  left  for  the  far-famed 
Serra  de  Itambe.  We  followed  up  the  river 
Itapicuru,  for  two  leagues,  when  we  left  it  on  our 
left.  Road  saOie  as  usual,  but  more  ups  and  downs 
after  leaving  the  river ; also  houses  more  frequent, 
and  in  one  place  we  even  got  some  milk.  We  arrived 
at  the  Pass  of  Itambe  on  the  9th,  when  we  stopped 
at  a small  enyenhio.  We  here  obtained  any  quan- 
tity of  the  best  capine  for  our  animals,  who  lured 
well  during  the  week  we  were  there.  The  Itambe 
mountains  commence  here,  or  a league  further 
south,  and  run  nearly  north  across  the  river  San 
Francisco,  forming  the  falls  of  Paolo  Alfonso,  and 
terminate  at  the  sea,  near  the  town  of  Estuucia,  in 
the  province  of  Itagipe.  We  ascended  one  of  the 
highest  points  near  here,  aud  found  it  to  be  about 
2,700  feet  above  the  sea.  On  the  top  of  the  range 
of  mountains,  there  are  manj*  houses,  and  beautifrl 
little  valleys  or  basins,  the  land  extremely  fertile, 
and  producing  everything  that  grows  in  the 
Brazils.  On  the  top  of  the  mountains  are  stationed 
a body  of  twenty  soldiers,  for  there  have  been 
many  murders  committed,  and  even  while  we  were 
there,  the  commander  of  the  troop  was  shot  at, 
but  escaped,  the  horse  receiving  part  of  the 
charge. 

April  18th.  The  rain  has  come  at  last.  Left 
for  Bon  Visto,  after  passing  the  Itambe  mountains, 
which  are  about  a league  wide.  The  road  is  very 
bad  crossing  the  mountains,  though  had  it  been 
altered  bj'  two  leagues  more  to  the  west,  they 
would  have  saved  distance,  and  obtained  a level 
road.  Arrived  at  Villa  Nova  on  the  20th.  At  this 
place,  from  accounts  received  on  the  road,  we 
could  obtain  everything,  but  we  have  been  again 
“sold;”  however,  if  the  rain  continue,  I have  no 
doubt  prices  will  fall  very  low.  Mr.  Vivian  did 
intend  to  stop  here  some  time,  hut  we  are 
obliged  to  push  on,  as  it  is  so  expensive  living 
here,  especially  for  our  men : so  all  minute  exami- 
nation will  be  made  on  our  return,  when  the 
country  will  he  in  a better  condition,  if  the  rain 
continue.  Walter  Ceotidace. 


FASHION  IN  ARCHITECTURE. 

Transition  is  a word  that  may  be  constantly 
applied  to  architecture,  and  is  suitable  at  no 
period  of  time  more  than  the  present.  Every- 
thing mundane  is  in  a continual  state  of  change; 
and  what  is  better  evidence  of  this  than  are  the 
fancies,  whims,  and  subtleties  of  the  human 
brain  ? One  of  its  representatives,  or  agents— 
thc  eye — that  organ  which  renders  the  world 
beautiful  to  us,  is  not  satisfied  with  resting  for 
any  length  of  time  upon  one  object,  one  form,  one 
view,  one  class  of  vegetation,  foliage,  &c.  hut 
seeks  diversity,  alternating  between  excitement 
and  tranquillity  : there  is,  in  fact,  a restlessness, 
merging  into  an  insatiable  desire  for  change,  and 
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Change  is  sought  going  by  the  name  of  Fashion; 
and  this  in  man  ranges  from  the  most  trivial 
matter  to  that  of  the  greatest  import.  What  is 
more  common  than  the  expression  “ old-fashioned?” 
Some  things  that  never  possessed  one  element  of 
true  beauty  are  only  now  called  " ugly  ” because 
“ old  fashioned.”  Fashion  is  the  universal  despot 
that  rules,  and  will  rule  alike,  over  empires  and 
" free  and  enlightened”  constitutions. 

Now,  this  constant  desire  for  change  is  very 
■clearly  evinced  in  the  multifarious  attempts  now 
made  to  educe  a new  style  of  architecture.  From 
what  ? Not  from  the  sticks  and  stones — the  bare 
materials  from  old  earth’s  dep6ts — but  from  the 
forms  into  which  those  sticks  and  stones  have  been 
wont  to  be  embodied  and  vivified  for  centuries 
long  gone  by.  If  we  examine  the  designs  now 
submitted  in  our  competitions,  we  shall  find  a 
jumble  of  what  was  done  well  years  ago,  with 
this  difi^erence; — what  are  now  proposed  to  be 
mixed  together  in  one  building,  were  then  com- 
ponent parts  of  many  buildings  in  different  ages 
and  countries. 

Not  to  go  back  very  far,  let  us  take  the  Eccle- 
siastical styles  from  Norman  downwards : what 
is  there  but  change  ? As  soon  as  one  style  had 
been  established,  the  old  minds  tired  of  repe- 
titions; then  came  Transition,  which  gradually 
merged  into  a settled  style,  each  style  having  its 
peculiar  characteristics  well  known  at  the  present 
day.  Then  comes  the  tiring,  then  the  transition, 
then  the  fixed  style,  and  so  on. 

Attempts  have  long  ago  been  made  to  engraft 
one  style  upon  another,  failing  always,  and  worse 
the  nearer  to  our  own  day  that  it  has  been  tried; 
but  if  fashion  will  it  so,  what  then  ? What  is 
the  reason  of  this  ? — simply  love  of  novelty.  Some 
one  goes  to  Greece : he  writes  upon  Athenian 
architecture ; so  we  adopt  it, — it  becomes  fashion- 
able. One  voyages  to  Egypt  with  a more  limited 
Tesult : another  goes  to  Granada,  Alhambra 
becomes  the  rage.  Then  we  have  this  love  of 
change  affording  trips  to  the  Continent.  The 
public  eye  is  opened  in  that  direction,  and  straight- 
way “ Continental  Gothic  ” invades  our  shores, 
our  drawing-boards,  and  thence  our  buildings, 
furniture,  &c. 

Now,  all  this,  though  really  old,  is  new  to  us  : 
all  styles  possess  their  beauties,  which,  being  pre- 
sented to  us  for  the  first  time,  strike  us  as  better 
than  what  we  have  become  used  to : we  desire  to 
adopt  one,  it  becomes  fashionable.  How  little 
suitability  is  consulted  in  all  this ; how  little 
regard  for  true  comfort,  so  long  as  the  eye  is 
satisfied. 

When  the  ” complete' revival  ” takes  place,  of 
what  will  it  consist  ? What  will  be  completely 
revived?  We  now  think  poorly  of  the  man  who 
“ copies  ” a building  in  its  entirety  : shall  we  think 
much  better  of  him  who  copies  all  its  parts? — 
revives  them,  in  fact  ? Surely  the  age  will  not 
allow  it. 

Some  again  argue  for  the  immobility  of  archi- 
tecture. Where  has  it  shown  signs  of  immo- 
bility ? Where  is  the  universal  style  that  pleases 
everybody  ? Nay,  rather  let  us  look  for  constant 
change  : the  fashion  of  to-day  will  be  the  ” ugly” 
of  to-morrow,  alike  in  the  garb  of  our  buildings 
and  the  dress  of  our  persons. 

These  changes  should  also  be  improvements : we 
should  profit  by  what  has  been  done  before.  We 
cannot  take  the  sticks  and  stones,  and  vivify  them 
in  a totally  original  manner  : certain  great  prin- 
ciples must  be  continued;  but  we  need  not 
attempt  to  plant  one  style  upon  another,  we 
should  rather  take  their  elements,  and  embody 
them  in  a consistent  shape.  There  are  plenty  of 
forms  of  beauty  yet  to  be  applied  to  architecture  ; 
we  have  no  need  to  revive  ancient  forms  to  please 
Queen  Fashion:  she  is  “not  the  fool  yoxi  take 
her  for,”  but  is  sensible  enough  to  perceive  what 
is  really  an  improvement;  and  it  is  the  duty  of 
those  having  the  true  welfare  of  our  profession  at 
heart,  to  search  for  these  new  forms  of  beauty,  to 
mould  the  unhewn  material  to  them,  and  to  set  a 
fashion  which  shall  be  duly  appreciated,  and 
which  shall  bear  the  triple  impress  of  truth, 
elegance,  and  suitability. 

Thomas  Goodchild. 


iNSTANTAiTEOirS  PHOTOGRAPHS. — Mr.  Skaife,  it 
is  said,  has  invented  a photographic  apparatus 
which  can  be  carried  in  the  hand,  and  which, 
■working  by  means  of  a trigger,  can  be  used  with 
■ease  and  certainty.  He  has  denominated  his 
instrument  “the  pistol-camera.”  The  “weapon” 
IS  levelled  at  an  object,  and  a microscopic  photo- 
graph is  “picked  off”  on  the  instant.  It  is  much 
to  be  desired  that  this  were  the  only  sort  of 
pistols  ” in  use. 


LONDON  IN  THE  YEAR  1419.  — THE 
“LIBER  ALDUS.” 

MIDDLESEX  ARCHAEOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

A MEETING  of  this  society  was  held  on  Tuesday 
the  14th  in  the  Council-chamber,  Guildhall,  and 
was  well  attended.  Several  very  agreeable  papers 
were  read ; amongst  them  a sketch  by  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Hugo,  conveying  in  an  amusing  form  the 
information  given  in  the  "Liber  Albus”  recently 
edited,  under  the  direction  of  the  Master  of  the 
Rolls,  by  Mr.  H.  T.  Riley,  barrister-at-law ; the 
pith  of  which  we  print.* 

The  “ Liber  Albus  ” was  written,  as  appears  in 
the  preface,  in  the  year  1419,  being  finished  in 
the  November  of  that  year,  the  civic  reign,  be  it 
not  forgotten,  of  the  famous  Sir  Richard  Whit- 
tington. It  was  compiled  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  John  Carpenter,  then  town-clerk,  of  whom 
Mr.  Brewer  has  furnished  us  with  an  interesting 
memoir.  It  is  a large  folio  volume,  in  a rich 
leather  binding,  with  bosses,  which  may  be  of  the 
latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  or  the  commencement 
of  the  following  century.  Although  the  number- 
ing of  the  pages  is  incorrect,  no  part  of  the  volume 
is  wanting. 

The  period  to  which  it  refers  dates  from  the 
early  years  of  the  reign  of  the  first  Edward  to 
the  middle  of  that  of  Richard  II.  say  from  1285 
to  1385,  or  about  the  space  of  a century;  a period 
not  sufficiently  protracted  to  witness  many  changes 
in  the  regulations,  customs,  and  usages  of  those 
slowly-advancing  times.  Of  the  faithfulness  of 
the  picture  there  cannot,  fVom  the  nature  of  the 
testimony,  be  so  much  as  a shadow  of  a doubt. 

It  is  divided  into  four  books,  the  third  of  which 
is  subdivided  into  several  parts.  The  three  first 
books  treat  of  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  sheriff's, 
wager  of  law,  inquisiliones  post  mortem,  the 
charters  granted  by  various  sovereigns,  customs, 
observances  of  various  trades  (bakers,  brewers, 
butchers,  fishmongers),  weights  and  measures, 
laws  relating  to  the  construction  of  houses,  party- 
walls,  to  landlord  and  tenant,  the  conservancy  of 
the  Thames,  and  a multitude  of  other  topics.  The 
fourth  book  is  a very  valuable  and  interesting 
abstract  or  calendar  of  the  then  existing  books 
and  rolls  in  the  corporation  archives.  Tlie  whole 
is  a vast  magazine  of  information  on  almost  every 
topic  connected  with  the  Loudon  of  the  thirteenth 
and  fourteenth  centuries. 

In  the  present  case,  the  subject  is  London  life 
and  London  usages  in  the  reign  of  Edwards  I.  II. 
and  III.  Instead  of  taking  these  details  under 
separate  heads,  I will  endeavour  to  weave  them 
into  a consecutive  narrative.  I will  imagine  a 
stranger  coming  to  town,  living  at  a hostel  for  a 
few  days,  walking  about  the  City,  and,  when  he 
sees  anything  that  strikes  him,  making  a note 
of  it. 

Our  friend  has  taken  up  his  quarters  in  a hostel, 
situated  on  the  banka  of  the  Thames,  from  the 
windows  of  which  he  can  inhale  the  sweet  breeze, 
and  watch  the  water-fowl  which  disported  them- 
selv’cs  in  that  then  pellucid  stream  ! His  host  was 
neither  Portuguese  nor  German,  but  a freeman  of 
the  City,  and  well  known  to  the  authorities. 

Our  countryman  is  now’  in  the  street.  The 
footpath  on  which  he  walks  is  about  7 feet  in 
breadth  in  the  wider  thoroughfares.  He  has 
hardly  gone  a dozen  yards  before  he  passes  under 
a long  pole  projecting  from  a house,  supporting  a 
bush  or  a bunch  of  leaves,  and  declaring  truly  that 
good  wine  may  be  drunk  on  those  premises.  An 
unhappy  horseman  has  just  knocked  his  head 
against  a similar  pole  a few  doors  off,  the  frequent 
occurrence  of  which  interesting  fact  will  presently 
cause  a stringent  enactment  against  their  projec- 
tion beyond  the  line  of  the  footway.  The  houses 
themselves  next  claim  his  attention.  Most  of 
them  are  one  story  only,  the  “ solar,”  or  upper 
room,  being  furnished  with  a gable,  faced  with 
plaster,  and  ordinarily  whitewashed.  The  ground- 
floor  rooms  are  usually  from  8 to  9 feet  high,  over 
which  the  first-floor  projects.  Some  few  of  the 
houses  have  two  or  even  three  stories ; but  these 
are  not  unfrequently  in  the  possession  of  other 
parties  than  the  citizens  who  occupy  the  ground 
and  first  floors,  and  are  entered  by  stairs  con- 
structed on  the  outside.  A nuisance  at  this  point 
provokes  his  ire,  and  one,  I regret  to  say,  by  no 
means  confined  to  the  period  of  our  traveller, — a 
yawning  abyss,  leading,  by  means  of  a steep  flight 
of  steps,  to  a capacious  undercroft.  The  hoarding, 
which  surrounded  this,  forces  him  into  the  road- 
way, and  when  there,  into  a more  close  contact 


* All  the  proceedings  of  the  meeting  are  fully  reported 
in  the  City  Presn;  and  we  take  the  opportunity  of  saying 
that  this  excellently  conducted  penny  paper  will  be  found 
interesting  by  many  beyond  the  limits  of  the  City  and 
after  the  date  of  its  publication.  It  is  very  well  written, 
and  conveys  much  antiquarian  information. 


with  one  of  the  privileged  pigs  of  the  renter  of 
St.  Antony’s  Hospital — whose  swine,  as  belonging 
to  the  patron  saint  of  that  animal,  were  permitted 
to  roam  wheresoever  they  would, — than  could  be 
at  all  agreeable  to  any  gentleman  taking  his  morn- 
ing stroll. 

Shops  are  now  on  all  sides  of  him.  They  consist 
merely  of  open  rooms,  windows  without  partitions, 
and  shutters.  Their  tenants  are  required  to  keep 
them,  and  the  spaces  immediately  before  them 
unexceptionably  clean,  and  on  no  account  to  place 
any  filth  before  the  doors  or  windows  of  their 
neighbours.  Greater  care  is  taken  of  sanitary 
matters  than  we  may  suppose,  or  give  these  times 
credit  for.  The  Rakers,  who  were  the  scavengers 
of  later  ages,  have  been  actively  employed  in  re- 
moving all  refuse  to  places  without  the  walls.  He 
now  enters  a market.  It  is  that,  probably,  of 
Chepe  or  Cornhill,  where  there  is  abundance  of 
bread  and  cheese,  poultry,  vegetables,  and  fruit; 
or  of  the  space  by  St.  Mary  Woolchurch ; or  before 
the  convent  of  Friars  Minors  at  Newgate ; or  by 
the  Graschirche ; or,  if  the  purchaser  need  flesh  or 
fish,  then  of  “Stokkes”  market,  near  the  present 
Mansion-house ; or  of  St.  Nicholas  Shambles,  on 
the  site  of  the  present  Newgate  Market.  Several 
of  these  localitieswere,  during  this  period,  roughly 
paved,  and  on  the  pavements  the  traders  congre- 
gated and  exposed  their  wares  for  sale. 

As  he  walks  along,  he  indulges  himself  with  a 
few  purchases.  He  is  taken  with  the  pattern  of 
a pair  of  spurs,  and  gives  the  enormous  sum  of 
12d.  beyond  which  price  none  may  be  sold.  He 
eats  a pie,  for  which  ho  pays  one  halfpenny.  As 
he  passes  the  fish-market,  he  sees  as  fine  a display 
as  any  that  has  since  made  the  vendors  of  that 
article  famous.  It  is  the  ordinary  food  of  the 
lower  orders,  and  the  fast-days  of  the  church 
made  its  consumption  general  among  all  classes. 
Almost  every  kind  of  freshwater-fish  have  been 
caught  either  in  the  Thames  or  its  tributaries ; 
and  of  sea-fish  the  supply  is  ample.  Not  one 
shrimp,  crab,  or  lobster,  however,  does  he  notice : 
the  Londoners  have  yet  to  learn  the  existence  of 
these  delicacies.  He  is  asked  6d.  for  a cod,  l^d.  for 
a stock-fish,  and  could  have  purchased  a thousand 
herrings  for  6s.  Then  he  goes  to  the  great  cattle- 
market  in  Smithfield.  He  might  purchase  an  ox 
for  13s.  4d. ; a cow  for  10s. ; a best  pig  for  4s. ; 
and  a best  sheep  for  2s.  There  are  more  pig  than 
any  other  animals,  and  the  same  is  a peculiarity 
of  the  meat-market.  Londoners  were  then  much 
addicted  to  pork.  One  regulation  of  the  period 
deserves  special  mention.  St.  Nicholas’s  butchers 
were  positively  forbidden  to  transport  the  filth 
and  offal  of  their  business  to  the  Thames,  and  it 
was  imperatively  enacted  that  no  large  cattle 
should  be  slaughtered  within  the  walls  of  the 
City.  The  next  market  that  he  visits  is  the 
poultry-market,  on  the  pavement  at  Newgate, 
before  the  convent  of  the  Friars  Minors.  The 
lords  and  servants  of  the  king  have  already  com- 
pleted their  purchases,  and  he,  one  of  the  small 
fry,  may  now  select  his  dinner.  A goose  will  cost 
him  6d. ; a hen,  6d. ; a snipe  and  a woodcock — 
hear  this,  ye  lovers  of  gentle  cheer — the  former, 
Id. ; the  latter,  3d. ; a partridge,  4d. ; a phea- 
sant, 12d. ; a bittern,  18d. ; four  larks,  Id.;  and 
a dozen  pigeons,  8d.  So  far  as  the  record  informs 
us,  our  friend  could  see  no  English  fruits,  save 
apples  and  pears.  Then,  also,  potatoes  were 
unknown,  and  asparagus  had  yet  to  be  turned 
to  use.  He  might,  indeed,  have  nicely  discri- 
minated between  the  allied  flavours  of  onions, 
leeks,  and  garlick,  and  with  this  gustatory 
effort  he  must  perforce  have  contented  himself ! 
There  was,  however,  another  delicacy  in  which 
he  might  have  indulged — the  luxury  of  butter. 
But  when  I am  constrained  to  add  that  it  was  sold 
by  liquid  measure,  his  penchant  would  not  appear 
to  have  derived  from  the  dainty  a very  super- 
lative gratification. 

We  should  do  injustice,  however,  to  our  friend’s 
good  taste,  if  we  thought  that  he  could  leave  the 
metropolis  without  paying  a visit  to  his  tailor. 
That  personage  and  his  art  were  of  at  least  equal 
importance  to  that  which  they  hold  in  our  pre- 
sent estimation.  Both  the  gentlemen  and  the 
ladies  were  indebted  for  their  attire  to  the  skill 
of  this  artificer ; and,  truth  to  say,  he  seems  by 
his  elaborate  constructions  to  bavo  done  his  best 
to  please  them.  Our  friend  has  bought,  what  his 
wife  will  call  a perfectly  lovely  robe,  garnished 
with  silk,  the  making  whereof  has  cost  18d. ; and 
has  also  invested  28.  6d.  in  a long  dress,  similarly 
garnished,  for  that  lady  at  home.  Motives  of 
: economy,  which,  as  Mr.  Riley  says,  “ would  seem 
to  have  been  with  some  fashionable  people  at  least 
the  order  of  the  day,”  have  induced  him  to  pur- 
chase iu  addition,  at  the  cost  of  4d.  “ a pair  of 
sleeves  for  changing.” 
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A uew  coat,  as  everybody  knows,  necessitates 
the  addition  of  sundry  other  noveities.  Thus,  ere 
be  returns,  a finely-embroidered  pair  of  boots  of 
cordvrain  have  sto^  him  in  3s.  6d. ; ami  a pair  of 
gloves,  of  the  best  sheep-skin,  in  2d.  I must  not 
take  you  further  into  the  inventory  of  his  ward- 
robe, except  simply  to  say  that,  what  with  his 
new  hose,  his  embroidered  girdle,  and  ornamented 
pouch  or  purao,  his  day’s  visit  to  London  will  be 
very  conspicuously  and  gloriously  notified  to  his 
country  neighbours  at  borne. 

But  our  gentleman’s  walk  is  not  quite  con- 
cluded. He  is  very  tired  with  his  sight-seeing 
and  marketing:,  but  all  of  a sudden  an  object 
arrests  him,  which,  if  it  has  not  sjwcial  charms,  is 
one  that  he  will  not  soon  forget.  He  is  passing 
through  Chepe,  and,  amid  a waiau  volley  of  jokes, 
an  unfortunate  baker  is  going  on  a journey  with 
whicl^  his  own  will  has  not  overmuch  to  do.  He 
has  been  convicted  of  selling  bread  of  \mdue 
weight  and  quality,  and  this  is  the  result ! There 
he  is, drawn  on  a hurdle,  through  the  very  dirtiest 
part  of  the  street,  with  his  hands  tied  down  by 
his  side,  and,  by  way  of  adding  insult  to  injury, 
the  loaf  that  is  the  cause  of  all  his  woe  is  hanging 
from  bis  neck  ! He  is  on  his  way  to  the  pillory, 
where  he  will  have  the  satisfaction  of  standing 
for  a not  agreeable  hour.  Another  victim  fullows, 
whose  offence  consisted  in  selling  oats,  good  at 
the  top,  bad  below  ; while  proclamation,  or  what 
is  (billed  “a  good  hue-and-cry,”  is  made  not  only 
of  those,  hut  of  sundry  other  delinquents,  by 
whom  unsound  articles,  rotten  meat,  poultry, 
herrings,  “ false  ” breeches,  girdles,  gloves,  c.aps, 
&e.  have  been  attempted  to  be  imposed  on  unwary 
customers. 

Thus  our  friend  has  walked  from  place  to  place 
amid  the  many-coloured  groups  of  London,  and 
yet  all  along  he  has  seen  nothing  that,  so  far  as 
legislative  enactments  can  provide,  was  calculated 
to  aniK>y  or  disgust  him.  No  thieves  have  picked 
his  pocket  which  constables  could  have  prevented, 
and  have  not  cared  to  do  so.  No  lepers  have  been 
suffered  to  meet  him  or  to  beg  in  the  streets. 
Xot  so  much  as  a dog  lias  snarled  at  him,  except 
one  or  two  at  the  outside ; and  those,  he  re- 
members, were  “ chiens  fjentiLv,”  genteel  doffs, 
beasts  that  belonged  not  to  the  mob,  but  to  the 
great  lor).l3  of  the  land.  Our  country  friend  turns 
into  his  hostelry  with  a due  sense  of  the  gre.it- 
ness  of  the  scene  in  which  he  has  been  moving,  of 
the  few  drawbacks  and  many  .'vnd  real  comforts  of 
London  life — of  the  security'  and  abundance  on 
every’ side;  in  short,  of  the  manifold  excellencies 
of  his  country's  metropolis  — qualities  us  con- 
spicuous in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  cen- 
turies, if  comparison  be  made  with  provincial 
district  8 during  that  period,  as  they  are  in  our 
own  age. 


TIIK  MANUPACTUBE  OF  MALLEABLE 
IRON  AND  STEEL. 
rysTiTCTiox  of  rxemrErns. 

Ox  Jliiy  21,  the  paper  read  was  “On  the  Manu- 
facture of  Malleable  Iroa  and  Steel,”  by  Mr. 
Henry  Bessemer.  It  need  not  be  a matter  of  sur- 
prise, that  when  Mr.  Bessemer  first  proposed  to 
convert  crude  pig-iron  into  malleable  iron  while 
in  a fluid  state,  and  to  retain  the  fluidity  of  the 
metal  for  a sufficient  time  to  admit  of  its  being 
cast  into  moulds,  witliout  the  emijloyment  of  any 
fuel  in  the  process,  his  proposition  was  looked 
upon  by’  many’  as  a chimera,  or  as  the  mere  dav- 
dreani  of  an  enthusiast ; but  it  was,  iievertbelc^. 
fully  recognized  and  supported  by  many  of  tlie 
scientific  men  of  the  day’.  The  same  deep  convic- 
tion of  the  trutli  oil  which  the  new  process  wa.« 
based,  and  which  led  Mr.  Bessemer  to  bring  it 
before  the  British  -Y^sociatiou  in  lS56,'h.ad  .since 
determined  him  (in  spite  of  the  opinions  then  pro- 
nounced against  the  process)  to  pursue  oue  un- 
deviating course,  until  the  present  time,  and  to 
remain  silent  for  years,  under  the  expressed 
doubts  of  th'jse  who  predicted  its  failure,  rather 
than  j^ain  bring  forward  the  invention  until  it 
Lad  been  practically’  and  commerciKlly  worked, 
aiul  there  bad  been  produced  by  it  both  iron  and 
steel,  of  a quality  which  could  not  be  surpassed  by 
any  iron  or  steel  made  by  the  tedious  and  expen- 
sive processes  now  in  general  use. 

In  mauufiicturing  tool  steel  of  the  bigliest 
quality,  it  was  found  preferable,  for  several 
reasons,  to  use  the  best  Swedish  pig-iron,  and. 
when,  converted  into  steel  by  the  Bessemer  pro- 
cess, to  pour  the  Hnid  steel  into  water,  and  after- 
wards to  remelt  the  shotted  metal  in  a crneible. 
as  at  present  practised  in  making  blister-steel, 
whereby  the  small  ingots  required  for  this  parti- 
cular attielo  were  more  perfectly  and  more  readih 
made. 


THE  BUILDER. 


It  was  satisfactory  to  know,  that  there  existed 
in  this  country,  vast,  and  apparently’  inexlmustible, 
beds  of  the  purest  ores,  fitted  for  the  process.  Of 
the  Hematite  alone,  970,000  tons  were  raised 
annually ; and  this  quantity  might  be  doubled,  or 
trebled,  whenever  a demand  arose.  It  was  from 
the  Hematite  pig-iron,  made  at  the  Workington 
Iron  Works,  that  most  of  the  larger  samples  of 
iron  and  steel  exhibited  were  made.  About  1 ton 
13  cwt.  of  ore,  costing  lOs.  per  ton,  would  yield 
1 ton  of  pig  metal,  with  60  per  cent,  less  lime, 
and  20  per  cent,  less  fuel,  than  were  generally 
consumed,  when  working  inferior  ores;  while  the 
furnaces  using  this  ore  alone  yielded  from  220  to 
240  tons  per  week,  instead  of  say’  160  to  180  tons 
per  week,  when  working  with  common  iron  stone. 
The  Cleator  Moor,  the  Weardale,  and  the  Forest 
of  Dean  Iron  Works,  also  produced  an  excellent 
metal  for  this  purpose. 

The  form  of  converting  vessel,  which  had  been 
found  most  suitable,  somewhat  resembled  the  glass 
retort  used  by  chemists  for  distillation.  It  was 
mounted  on  axes,  and  was  lined  with  “ Ganister” 
or  road  drife,  which  lasted  during  the  conversion 
of  thirty  or  forty  charges  of  steel,  and  was  then 
quickly  and  cheaply  repaired,  or  renewed.  The 
vessel  was  brought  into  an  inclined  position,  to 
receive  the  charge  of  crude  iron,  during  wliich 
time  the  tuyeres  were  above  the  surface  of  the 
metal.  As  .soon  as  the  whole  charge  w.as  run  in 
the  vessel  was  moved  on  its  axis,  so  as  to  bring  the 
tuyeres  below  the  level  of  the  metal,  when  the 
process  was  at  once  brought  into  full  activity, 
and  twenty’  small,  though  powerful,  jets  of  air 
sprung  upwards  througli  the  finid  ma-ss;  the  air, 
expanding  in  volume,  divided  itself  into  globules, 
or  biu*st  violently  upwards,  carrying  with  it  a 
large  quantity  of  the  fluid  met.il,  which  again  fell 
back  into  the  boiling  mass  below.  The  oxygen  of 
the  air  appeared,  in  this  proc.ess,  first  to  produce 
the  combustion  of  the  carbon  contained  in  the 
iron,  and  at  the  same  time  to  oxydize  the  silicura, 
producing  the  silicic  acid,  which,  uniting  with  the 
oxide  of  iron,  obtained  by  the  combustion  of  a 
small  quantity  of  metallic  iron,  thus  produced  a 
fluid  silicate  of  the  oxide  of  iron,  or  “cinder,” 
which  was  retained  in  the  vessel,  and  assisted  in 
purifying  the  metal. 

The  amouut  of  decarbonizatioii  of  the  metal 
was  regulated,  with  great  accuracy,  by  a meter, 
which  indicated  on  a dial  the  number  of  cubic 
feet  of  air  that  had  passed  through  the  metal;  so 
that  steel  of  any  quality  or  temper  conld  be  ob- 
tained witli  the  greatest  certainty.  As  soon  as 
the  metal  had  reached  the  desired  point  (as  indi- 
cated by  the  dial),  the  workmen  moved  the  vessel, 
so  as  to  |)our  out  the  malleable  iron,  or  steel,  into 
a founder’s  ladle,  wliicli  was  attached  to  the  arm 
of  a liydraulie  crane,  so  as  to  be  brought  readily 
over  the  moulds.  The  ladle  was  provided  with  a 
fire-clay  plug  at  the  bottom,  the  raising  of  wliich, 
by  a suitable  lever,  allowed  the  fluid  metal  to 
descend  in  a clear  vertical  stream  into  the  moulds. 
When  the  first  mould  vims  filled  the  plug  valve 
was  depressed,  and  the  inctnl  was  prevented  from 
flowing  until  the  casting  ladle  was  moved  over 
the  next  mould,  when  the  raising  of  the  plug 
allowed  this  to  be  tilled  in  a similar  manner,  and 
so  on,  until  all  the  moulds  were  filled. 

The  casting  of  large  ma-sses  of  a perfectly’  homo- 
geneous malleable  metal  iuto  any  desired  form 
ruMidered  unnecessary  the  tedious,  expensive,  and 
uncertain  operation  of  welding,  now  employed, 
wherever  large  masses  were  required.  The  ex- 
treme toughness  and  extensibility  of  the  Bessemer 
iron  was  proved  by  the  bending  of  cold  bars  of 
iron  3 inches  square,  under  the  hammer,  into  a 
close  fold,  without  the  smallest  perceptible  rupture 
of  the  metal  at  any  part;  the  bar  being  extended 
on  the  outside  of  the  bend  from  12  inches  to  16( 
inches,  and  being  compressed,  on  the  inside,  from 
12  inches  to  inches,  making  a difference  in 
length  of  inches,  between  what,  before  bending, 
were  the  two  pandlel  sides  of  a bar  3 inches 
square. 

In  the  manufacture  of  plates  for  boilers  and  for 
ship  building,  the  cost  of  production  increased 
considerably  with  the  increase  of  weight  in  the 
plate;  for  instance,  the  Low  Moor  Iron  Company 
demanded  22/.  per  ton,  for  plates  weighing  2i 
cwt.  each,  but  if  the  weight  exceeded  5 cwt.  then 
the  price  rose  from  22/.  to  37/.  per  ton.  Now 
with  cast  ingots,  such  as  the  one  exhibited,  and 
from  which  the  sample  plates  were  made,  it  was 
less  troublesome,  less  expensive,  and  less  wasteful 
of  material,  to  make  plates  weighing  from  10  to 
20  cwt.  than  to  produce  smaller  ones ; and  indeed 
there  could  be  but  little  doubt,  that  large  plates 
would  eventually  be  made  in  preference,  and  that 
those  who  wanted  small  plates  would  have  to  cut 
them  from  the  large  ones.  A moment’s  reflection 
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would,  therefore,  show  the  great  economy  of  the 
new  process,  in  this  respect ; and  when  it  was  re-, 
membered,  that  every  riveted  joint  in  a plate 
reduced  the  ultimate  strength  of  each  100  lbs.  to 
70  lbs.  the  great  value  of  long  plates  for  girdcra 
and  for  ship  building  would  be  fully  appreciated. 

It  Avould  be  interesting  to  those  who  wore 
watching  the  ailvancoment  of  the  new  process,  to- 
know  that  it  was  already’  rapidly  extending  itself 
over  Europe.  The  firm  of  Daniel  Elfstrand  and 
Co.  of  Edsken,  who  were  the  pioneers  in  Sweden, 
bad  now  made  several  hundred  tons  of  excellent 
steel,  by  the  Bessemer  process.  Another  large 
manufactory  had  since  been  started  in  their  im- 
mediate neighbourhood,  and  three  other  com- 
panies were  also  making  arrangements  to  use  the 
process. 

Belgium  was  not  much  behind  her  neighbours  ^ 
the  process  was  now  being  carried  into  operatiou 
at  Liege,  where  excellent  steel  had  been  mado 
from  the  native  coke  iron;  while,  in  Sardinia,  pre- 
parations ^verc  also  being  made  for  working  the 
system.  Russia  bad  sent  to  London  an  engineer 
and  a professor  of  chemistry  to  report  on  the- 
process ; and  Professor  MiiUor,  of  Vienmi,  and 
M.  Dumas  and  others,  from  Paris,  had  visited 
Sweden,  to  inspect  and  report  on  the  working,  of 
the  new  system  in  that  country. 

The  Bessemer  process  might  therefore  be  now 
fairly  considered  an  accomplished  commercial  fact. 


THE  HANDEL  FESTIVAL  IN  THE 
CRYSTAL  PAL.ACE. 

Those  who  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  be- 
present  at  either  of  the  three  grand  performances 
at  the  Crystal  Palace,  which,  together  with  th» 
public  rehearsal,  have  constituted  the  great  fes- 
tivjil  in  celebration  of  the  centenary  anniversary 
of  the  death  of  the  greatest  composer  of  sacred 
music  that  ever  the  world  produced,  imd  which 
will  this  day  (Friday)  be  brought  to  a termination, 
may  congratulate  themselves  upon  their  good  for- 
tune at  having  assisted  at  the  greatest  musical 
congress,  and,  we  may  add,  the  greatest  musical 
triumph  of  our  time. 

Bat  the  “ success  ” of  this  magnificent  celchra^- 
tion,  taken  in  its  ordinary  acceptation  as  con- 
nected with  enterprise  and  profit,  sinks  iuto 
insignificance  as  compared  with  the  actual  and 
ocular  testimony  it  aflbrds  of  a nation’s  progress 
and  proficiency  in  the  most  civilizing  and  elevating 
of  the  sciences, — tliat  which  was  distinguished  by 
the  ancient  Greeks  themselves  as  “ the  science 
of  the  Pluses.” 

Matters  musical  are  greatly  changed  in  this 
country  since  the  great  festival  in  1784,  held 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  to  celebrate  the  one- 
hundredth  aunivorsary  of  the  birth  of  the  im- 
mortal genius  of  the  chorus,  when  five  performances 
from  his  works  were  given  by  an  orchestra  of  025 
j executants;  “a  more  numerous  band,”  as  the 
jouriuils  of  the  day  described  it,  “than  was  ever 
known  to  be  collected  in  any  country  or  upon  any 
oec-asion.”  Still  the  good  work  went  on,  and  still, 
as  year  after  year  rendered  the  presence  of  the 
great  composer  amongst  us  a period  in  musical 
history  more  and  more  distant,  did  liis  miglity 
mastfi-picces  grow  in  public  esteem,  in  an  inverse 
ratio  to  the  progressive  remoteness  of  their  pro- 
duction ; until,  in  183-4,  another  great  demonstra- 
tion in  his  honour  was  held  in  the  same  sacred 
building,  ui>oii  which  occasion  the  performers  had 
advanced  in  numbers  to  GOO.  Since  that  time  the 
study  and  practice  of  vocal  and  instrumental 
music,  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  have  advanced 
with  strides  that  may  be  truly  termed  gigantic  ^ 
and  the  vast  area  of  the  Crystal  Palace  affording 
accommodation  for  an  orchestra  and  an  audience 
of  colossal  ]iroi)ortions,  the  ojiportunity  \vas  em- 
braced by  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society,  aud  the 
recent  gigantic  congress  of  1857  was  held  as  a 
rehearsal  aud  preliminary  to  the  still  greater  and 
more  perfect  one  which  is  but  now  concluding,  in 
celebration  of  the  exact  completion  of  one  century 
since  the  death  of  the  illustrious  Handel. 

Whatever  may  lie  onr  position  amongst  the 
great  nations  in  the  sister  arts  of  painting,  sculp- 
ture, and  aix’hitecture,  the  place  we  hold  as  devoted 
followers  of  the  science  of  music  is  a high  one,  and 
in  the  daily  results  of  this  national  movement  we 
can  afford  to  treat  with  indifference  any  attempt 
to  remove  us  from  our  pedestal.  Music,  like 
painting,  has  its  prc-Raffaelites  aud  its  moderns,  oi‘ 
rather  it  lias  schools  of  followers  as  divided  in  their 
predilections.  But  the  old  school  of  ortliodoxy  or 
obstinacy  is  broken  up.  The  stiff  and  starched 
frequenter  of  the  Ancient  Concerts  who  held  the 
admirers  of  modem  music  generally  as  heretics.; 
and  would  shun  a patron  of  Verdi  as  he  would 
' an  infidel,  is  a fanatic  rarely  to  be  met  with  uow-n- 
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days.  Toleration  is  the  musical  motto  of  the  day, 
and  the  admirers  of  the  piano-forte  music  of  Bach 
and  Beethoven,  of  Thalberg  and  De  Meyer,  meet 
together  at  Hanover-square,  prepared  alike  to 
derive  pleasure  from  merit  in  whatever  shape  con- 
veyed. 

But  when  the  sublime  oi'atorios  of  Handel  are 
the  theme,  one  unbroken  unanimity  of  sentiment 
seems  to  actuate  tbe  hearers;  and  as  his  mighty 
anspirationa  are  conveyed  in  plaintive  melody, 
martial  declamation,  or  overwhelming  chorus,  so 
<ire  the  pale  cheek,  the  hushed  whisper,  tbe  tearful 
•eye,  or  the  exultant  smile,  displayed  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  an  assembly,  numbered 
by  thousands,  but  united  as  one  man. 

So  was  it  when  an  audience,  numbering  more 
Ithan  19,000,  assembled  on  Saturday  to  listen  to  the 
ifnll  rehearsal  of  a selection  from  the  several  works 
ichoseii  for  the  three  festival  days. 

As  we  contemplated  the  imposing  array  of  453 
ifirst-rate  instrumentalists,  and  2,800  vocalists,  of 
‘equal  excellence  in  their  degree,  who,  with  the 
conductor  and  the  organist,  formed  a collective 
(force  of  3,255  performers,  we  thought  how  inade- 
iquate,  under  the  present  circumstances,  would  be 
(the  figure  employed  by  Pope,  some  century  and  a 
quarter  ago,  to  illustrate  a "monster-band”  of 
the  period : — 

" Stronff  in  new  arms.  In ! piant  Handel  stands, 

Like  bold  I3ri<areua  wltli  lus  hyvdred  hands.” 

But  Handel’s  b.iud  and  Pope’s  metapbor  were, 
idoubtless,  considered  fine  enough  at  the  time;  for 
torchestras  numbered  by  thousands,  and  audiences 
by  teuB  of  thousands,  hud  not  entered  into  tbe 
‘imagination  of  geniuses  even  such  as  they. 

When  we  consider  the  state  of  the  musical  art 
“when  Handel  appeared  upon  the  scene,  and  then 
■reflect  upon  the  mighty  work.s  that  cm.anated 
from  his  genius,  we  cun  appreciate  the  obligations 
;the  world  is  under  to  him.  “Music,”  to  borrow 
the  words  of  one  of  tlie  ablest  critics  of  tbe  day, 
however  extolled  by  the  Greeks — however  prac- 
'tised  hy  the  Early  Christians — however  elaborated 
in  the  ago  succeeding  the  invention  of  counter- 
point— however  common  to  all  primitive  tribes 
.and  nations, — owes  its  devedopment  os  a medium 
for  the  expre.ssion  of  each  variety  of  passion,  on 
sleep-rooted  natural  principles,  entirely  to  the  last 
two-and-a-half  centuries.” 

At  the  time  when  Handel  and  Bucli  first  saw 
the  light,  music  was  but  even  then  emancipating 
itself  from  the  rules  that  had  rendered  it  a subject 
tfor  ingenious  contrivance  rather  than  a vehicle  for 
the  soul’s  expression.  This  peculiar  state  of  the 
art  may  be  traced  tiirough  tbe  church  from  the 
Greeks,  whose  love  of  complexity  was  as  much 
•exhibited  in  music  as  in  philosophy,  and  who,  in 
addition  to  six  modes,  had  adopted  the  diatonic, 
chromatic,  and  enharmonic  genera, — in  which  the 
further  division  of  the  semitone  has  involved  their 
music  in  a hopeless  uncertainty,  from  which  the 
mystified  descriptions  of  Vitruvius  and  Plutarch 
have  liitberto  entirely  failed  to  rescue  us. 

What  writings  have  come  down  to  us — from 
Ai'istoxenus  to  Boethius — present  a mass  of 
unintelligible  jargon,  that  ha.s  taxed  the  learning 
■of  a Buruey  and  the  patience  of  a host  of  others 
to  unravel,  but  which  gives  a double  value  to  the 
rule  of  Fontenelle : “En  ecrivant,  J’ai  toxijours 
:tache  de  m’entendre.” 

But  our  business  now  is  not  to  indulge  in  spe- 
•culations  upon  the  music  of  the  ancients,  but  to 
icongratulate  ourselves  upon  living  in  an  age 
when  musical  science  and  resources  have  attained 
the  perfection  which  will  confer  upon  the  Handel 
festival  of  1859  a lasting  reputatioii. 

To  tbe  enlargement  of  the  orchestra,  and 
moans  adopted  for  concentrating  the  sound  in  the 
central  portion  of  this  vast  building,  we  have 
already  alluded;  and  we  may  now  record  that  to 
a great  degree,  these  judicious  arrangements  were 
ffnccessful,  and  that  the  efiect  produced  greatly 
exceeded  that  of  1857  and  1858.  Abstaining 
from  critical  investigation  of  what  was  want- 
ing, however,  we  must  say  that  the  spectacle 
was  so  astonishing,  the  effect  so  imposing,  and 
the  enthusiasm  so  great,  that  tbe  terms  of 
ordinary  criticism  become  inadequate  for  tbe  task, 
and  •we  accept  the  gigantic  demonstration  at  once 
as  a groat,  and  in  every  way  successful  achieve- 
ment, and  an  honour  to  the  country  which  alone 
could  organize  it. 

We  can  but  cursorily  allude  to  the  music  per- 
formed at  the  public  rehearsal,  as  it  was  included 
In  the  programmes  for  the  throe  festival  days. 
Wo  will,  therefore,  content  ourselves  witli  record- 
ing that  the  two  choruses,  "Hallelujah”  and 
“Worthy  is  the  Lamb,”  from  The  Messiah,  the 
chorus  “ To  thee  Chcn\bim  and  Seraphim,”  and 
the  iiitrotluction,  " We  praise  Thee,  O God,”  from 
the  Dettiugen  "Te  Deum,”  wei-e  the  great  events 
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of  the  day.  Of  the  solos  we  saw  no  reason  to 
modify  our  opinions  of  1857,  namely, — that  solos, 
as  a rule,  lose  much  of  their  beauty  in  this  vast 
building,  pathetic  and  piano  passages  being  almost 
inaudible  at  tbe  further  portion  of  the  nave  and 
transept.  The  lower  notes,  too,  of  both  bases  and 
contraltos  lose  much  of  their  cflect.  On  the  other 
hand,  high  and  sustained  notes — as  those  of  Madame 
Novello,  in  "Let  the  bright  Seraphim,”  or  of  Mr. 
Sims  Reeves,  in  "Sound  an  alarm” — clear  articu- 
lation and  loud  declamation,  tell  wdth  the  greatest 
effect;  and  singers  will  do  well  to  hear  in  mind 
that  extra  exertion  must  always  be  used  when 
singing  in  a birilding  of  such  vast  area. 

Hi  the  same  way  as  the  tourist  at  Chamouuy, — 
at  first  so  bewildered  by  tbe  vast  scale  of  the  Alpine 
giants  that  surround  him  as  to  lose  all  notion  of 
relative  proportion  between  them  and  the  ordi- 
nary objects  of  every-day  occurrence — after  a 
week’s  residence,  recovers,  to  some  extent,  his 
powers  of  appreciation  and  judgment  between 
real  and  apparent  dimension;  so  does  the  spec- 
tator of  a festival  at  tbe  Crystal  Palace,  the  first 
impression  of  astonishment  over,  become  so  fami- 
liarized with  the  vast  scale  of  the  building,  and 
the  living  mass  that  seems  to  enrich  every  part  of 
its  area  with  a gorgeous  covering  of  every  con- 
ceivable hue  and  texture,  that,  ere  an  hour  has 
elapsed,  he  surveys  a concourse  of  from  tw’enty  to 
thirty  thousand  people  with  as  ranch  equanimity 
as  a French  or  an  Austrian  general  accustomed  to 
the  inspection  of  a whole  corps  d'armee. 

The  same  rule  will  apply  to  our  notions  of 
sound;  and,  as  on  Monday,  the  first  day  of  the 
festival-proper,  we  listened  to  the  sublime  strains 
of  TIaiulcrs  imperishable  masterpiece, — The  Mes- 
■liah, — and  as  chorus  after  chorus  made  the  build- 
ing reverberate  with  the  volumes  of  tone  which 
burst  from  tlie  dense  ranks  of  trebles,  altos, 
tenors,  bases,  and  instrumentalists,  in  clear,  broad, 
overpowering  masses ; and  we  saw  the  vast  1 
audience,  mvitc,  absorbed,  and  breathless  ; we  felt  j 
that  a new  era  had  perhaps  comraenoed  in  tlie  ; 
liistory  of  music,  and  that  in  time  we  migiit  become  I 
as  accustomed  to  the  tones  of  gigantic  choruses  as  I 
we  are  to  the  never-tiring  wonder.s  of  tbe  Crystal 
Palace  itself. 

We  have  not  space  to  detail  the  points  in  lifon- 
day’s  porforinaiice  which  created  the  most  marked 
effect.  But  tbero  was  one  cborus  that  may  be  ■ 
excepted  as  its  culminating  point,  and  that  was, 

“ For  unto  us  a Cliild  is  born,”  encored  with  an 
applause  that  might  have  drowned  the  thunders 
of  the  orchestra  itself.  It  was  the  triumph  of  the 
day.  The  great  master  of  counterpoint  himself, 
could  he  have  heard  it,  would  have  been  satis- 
fied; and  while  the  cheek  turned  pale,  and  the 
tear  quivered  in  the  eye,  we  thought  of  Horace’s  i 
well-known  lines  of  triumph  upon  bis  own  achieve- 1 
raent,  and  bow  well  they  would  apply  to  bim  who 
made  "tbe  oratorio”  what  it  is: — 

" Exegi  monumentum  icre  perenniiis, 

Retjaliqiie  situ  pyramidum  allius ; 

Quod  noil  imber  edax,  non  af|«i!o  impotens 
Possit  dirucre  ant  innuinerabilis 
Annoruni  series,  et  fuga  temporum.” 

Thus,  metrically  translated  • — 

Lo ! a momiment  I rear,  wlio.se  life 
Brass  outlast'*,  and,  towering,  o’ertops 
Royal  p;  rainids ; no  eating  rain 
It  may  shatter,  nor  intemperate  gale, 

Counlless  train  of  years,  nor  flight  of  time. 

The  efiect  of  the  "Hallelujah”  and  "Worthy 
is  the  Lamb,”  during  both  of  which  the  audience  ; 
remained  standing,  may  be  better  imagined  than  j 
described.  In  " Howt  beautiful  arc  the  Feet”  I 
Madame  Novello  was  perfect,  and  the  same  may  j 
be  said  of  Miss  Dolby  in  " He  w’as  despised.”  Mr. 
Weiss  and  Signor  Bclletti  divided  the  bass  music 
between  them,  and  exerted  themselves  most  com- 
mendably;  hut  for  Mr.  Sims  Reeves  it  would  be  a 
difficult  matter  to  find  terms  worthy  of  bis  con- 
summate delivery  of  the  sublime  music  of  the 
"Passion;”  but  throughout  tbe  festival  be  has 
surpassed  himself. 

Tlie  “ Te  Deum”  and  the  selections  from  Bel- 
shazzar, Saul,  Samson,  and  Judas  Maccabams,  on 
Wednesday,  constituted  u noble  display  of  the 
inexhaustible  treasures  bequeathed  to  us  by  the 
great  composer,  whom  all  delight  to  honour;  and 
the  " Israel  in  Egypt,”  this  day,  will  doubtless 
form  a brilliant  climax  to  a festival  so  auspiciously 
commenced,  so  efficieutly  carried  out,  and — as  we 
trust  the  result  will  prove — so  satisfactorily  con- 
cluded. 


TirE  ArciiitecturaTj  Musevm.  — The  Com- 
mittee of  the  Museum  arc  issuing  cards  for  a 
Conversazione  at  the  Museum,  Brompton,  ou 
Thursdav’,  July  7th,  when  all  the  collections  will 
I be  open  to  ■visitors  exclusively. 


A STANDARD  OF  PUBLIC  HEALTH. 

An  able  and  important  paper,  hy  Dr.  Greenhow, 
" On  a Standard  of  Public  Health  for  England,” 
has  been  reprinted  from  the  Journal  of  the 
Statistical  Society  of  London,  June,  1859.  Its 
purpose,  as  the  author  remarks,  "is  to  supply  a 
standard  of  the  normal  mortality  produced  by 
certain  diseases  in  healthy  places.  It  is,  indeed, 
too  probable  that  the  standard  of  health  presented 
by  the  thinly-peopled  rural  districts  of  Northum- 
berland and  Cumberland,  of  Surrey  and  Sussex, 
and  of  Devonshire  and  Cornwall,  is  at  present 
unattainable  for  densely  inhabited  towns;  un- 
attainable because  our  acquaintance  with  the 
causes  that  modify  the  public  health  is  still 
ira-perfect.  On  the  other  hand,  a comparison  of 
the  death-rates  of  tbe  sevei'al  groups  of  districts 
with  each  other  shows  that  conditions  injurious  to 
the  public  health  must  exist  even  in  some  of  those 
healthy  places.  Why,  for  example,  should  the 
south-western  group  lose  upwards  of  200,  and 
the  sontbern  group  nearly  100,  persons  more  by 
death  annually,  in  proportion  to  their  respective 
populations,  than  the  northern  group,  unless  con- 
ditions unfavourable  to  health  exist  in  the  two 
former  Horn  which  the  inhabitants  of  tbe  latter 
arc  exempt  ? Hence  even  these  standard  dis- 
tricts, the  public  liealth  of  which  is  at  present  so 
eminently  superior  to  the  average  condition  of  the 
public  health  in  England,  must  be  received  as  only 
comp.avative  standards,  and  not  as  affording  a 
correct  illustration  of  tbe  rate  of  mortality  that 
would  prevail  if  life  were  prolonged  to  its  natural 
duration.  'Die  fact  that  some  even  of  these 
healthy  districts  present  a higher  than  the  normal 
rate  of  mortality,  does  but  afford  additional 
encouragement  for  sanitary  exertions,  since  a 
comparison  of  their  denth-rates  with  those  of  nn- 
bealthy  places,  or  even  of  the  country  at  large, 
demonstrates  the  great  extajit  of  the  field  which 
is  open  to  such  exertions.” 

It  is  Dr.  Greenhow's  opinion  that  sources  of 
fallacy  might  be  in  a great  measure  obviated  hy 
selecting  gfoup.s  of  contiguous  healthy  districts, 
comprising  an  extensive  area  of  country,  and  con- 
taining a population  sufficiently  large  to  attord  a 
considci'able  number  of  deaths.  'I’he  description 
of  these  groups,  and  the  results  of  the  author’s 
investigation  into  their  mortality,  form  the  sub- 
ject of  the  paper. 


STREET  ARCHITECTURE  IN  BIR- 
MINGHAM. 

SraSBRS.  htam’s  buildingb. 

In  some  of  our  provincial  towns,  the  Londoner 
visiting  them  for  tlie  first  time,  and  unacquainted 
with  the  progress  of  events,  is  astonished  at  the 
size  and  costliness  of  many  of  the  new  buildings 
for  commercial  purposes.  At  Manchester  and 
Liverpool  this  is  particularly  the  case,  and  in  our 
present  impression  we  give  a view  of  some  busi- 
ness premises  in  Birmingham,  calculated  to  pro- 
duce a similar  efiect.  The  entire  block  extends 
110  feet  in  length  along  New-street,  runs  150  feet 
up  Union-passage,  and  from  street  to  ridge  of 
roof  is  100  feet  high.  A portion  of  the  block  will 
be  let  for  shops  and  offices;  hut  the  centre  and 
most  important  part  will  he  occupied  hy  Messrs. 
Hyam  and  Co.  It  is  this  portion  only  which  we 
propose  hriefiy  to  describe.  It  is  divided  into 
three  departments — the  basement,  devoted  en- 
tirely to  the  sale  of  workmen’s  clothing;  tbe 
ground-floor  or  shop,  for  the  sale  of  ready-made 
clothes  of  the  ordinary  description;  and  the  first- 
floor,  to  he  used  for  the  “ bespoke”  department. 
'I'he  shop  and  the  upper  floor  are  arranged  as 
galleries,  so  that  a visitor,  standing  iu  the  base- 
ment, looks  right  up  through  the  shop  and  the 
upper  floor  to  the  great  central  lantern,  70  feet 
above  him,  which  gives  light  to  the  interior  of  the 
whole  building.  All  the  floors  are  of  equal  width 
and  breadth,  namely,  80  feet  long  by  50  feet 
broad.  The  basement  is  13  feet  high,  the  shoj) 
17  feet  bigli,  and  the  gallery  or  upper  floor,  80 
feet,  or,  including  the  ineasuroment  to  the  centre 
of  the  lantern,  40  feet  high.  The  basement  floor 
is  divided  by  six  massive  iron  columns  which  sup- 
port the  upper  floor.  The  fittings  on  this  floor 
are  of  oak.  At  tbe  upper  end  of  the  basement  a 
broad  staircase  leads  to  tbe  shop,  which  is  fitted 
up  in  dark  oak,  the  shelves  for  the  goods  being 
here  (as  also  in  the  gallery  above),  placed  in  arched 
recesses,  decorated  with  enriched  spandrils  and 
cornices.  In  addition  to  the  light  derived  from 
the  lantern,  the  shop  has  a range  of  small  windows 
to  Union-paisage,  and  two  large  windows  to  New- 
street,  cacli  composed  of  two  panes  of  glass, 
measurirg  singly  13  feet  by  8 feet.  The  columnar 
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SCALE  OF  FEET 

THE  HOSPITAL  OF  LATlIBOISifiRE,  PARIS. Six  Hundred  and  Ttcelce  Beds* 


A.  umces. 

B.  Kitchen  on  the  ground-floor;  on  the  first-floor  lodgings 
of  the  officers ; on  the  second -floor  dormitories  for  male 
attendants. 

C.  On  the  ground-floor,  pharmacy;  on  the  first-floor 
lodgings  of  the  officers ; on  the  second-floor  rooms  of 
the  resident  pupils. 


lie/erences. 

D,  E,  F,  G,  H,  I,  J,  K.  Dining-rooms,  &c.  one  story  high. 
L,  M,  N,  O,  P,  Q.  Buildings  for  the  sick,  three  stories 
high. 

R.  Ground-floor  washhouse ; on  the  first-floorlinen  store; 
second-floor  dormitories  for  female  attendants. 

S.  Sisters’  rooms. 

T.  U.  Baths. 


V.  Chapel. 

W.  Stable  and  dead-house. 

X.  Y.  Amphitheatre. 

Z.  Manage  and  stores. 

a.  a. a.  Corridor  one  story  high,  with  open  terraee  above, 
running  round  the  buildings,  and  connecting  them. 

b, b,b.  Gardens. 


[June  25,  1859. 


arrangement  noticed  in  the  basement  is  repeated 
in  the  shop,  the  pillars  of  which  are  of  the  Corin- 
thian order,  and  made  of  iron.  These  pillars  sup- 
port the  floor  of  the  gallery,  or  upper  shop,  which 
is  approached  by  a double  staircase,  of  ample  size, 
and  with  carved  newels  and  balustrades,  and  is 
80  feet  long  by  50  feet  wide,  and  *10  feet  high. 
The  front  is  pierced  by  four  broad  and  lofty  win- 
dows overlooking  New-street,  and  affording  access 
to  an  ornamented  balcony  which  runs  the  whole 
length  of  the  building.  The  sides  of  the  room  are 
recessed  to  allow  of  the  insertion  of  shelves  for 
goods.  A prominent  feature  in  this  room  is  the 
construction  of  twelve  arches,  16  feet  in  diameter, 
springing  longitudinally  and  transversely  from 
Corinthian  columns.  The  arches  are  profusely 
decorated  with  moulded  enrichments.  The  wood- 
work of  the  upper  floor  is  oak  and  walnut.  As  we 
ascend  in  the  building,  ornament  is  more  and  more 
freely  employed. 

In  the  front  of  the  building,  lighted  by  a range 


of  email  semicircular-headed  windows  overlooking 
New-street,  is  one  long,  broad,  and  lofty  room  for 
tailors  and  sempstresses.  Every  room,  in  common 
w’ith  the  rest  of  the  building,  is  heated  with  warm 
water.  The  workrooms  will  accommodate  about 
200  persons.  The  design  is  mainly  of  the  period 
of  the  Renaissance,  with  a free  use  of  Italian 
detail.  The  front  is  divided  into  three  stories,  in 
addition  to  which  there  is  a range  of  dormer 
windows,  with  consoles.  The  door  and  windows 
of  the  lowest  story  arc  divided  by  Corinthian 
coupled  columns,  above  which  is  a haudsome  bal- 
cony, of  light  ironwork,  supported  by  a bracket 
cornice.  In  the  show-room  story  the  broad  and 
lofty  semicircular-headed  windows  form  an  im- 
portant feature:  they  are  separated  by  coupled 
pilasters,  and  surmounted  by  a rich  modillion 
cornice,  loaded  with  ornament.  The  workroom 
story  is  divided  by  pilasters  into  four  hays,  each 
bay  containing  three  arched  windows.  Above 
this  line  of  windows  runs  a comice  decorated  with 


carved  festoons  hanging  from  sculptured  masks 
Above  this  cornice  are  placed  the  dormer  windows 
(which  are  semicircular-headed)  and  enriched 
vases  in  blocking.  The  whole  is  crowned  with  an 
ogee  roof,  curbed  and  corniced,  and  capped  with 
an  ornamental  iron  fret.  All  the  chandeliers  are 
worked  in  Florentine  bronze.  They  are  the  pro- 
duction of  Sir.  Philip,  of  Caroline-street.  The 
whole  of  the  block  of  building  (consisting  of  seven 
retail  shops,  professional  offices,  show-room,  &c.), 
which  will  cost  *,iearly  25,000?.  has  been  erected 
by  Mr.  Jones,  of  Belmont-row,  from  the  designs 
and  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  J.  J.  Bate- 
man, of  Cherry-street.  The  constructive  iron.- 
work  was  supplied  by  the  Horseley  Company ; th» 
ornamental  ironwork  and  heating  apparatus  by  . 
Jeakes,  of  London  j the  plate-glass  by  the  London  ! 
and  Manchester  and  the  St.  Helen’s  Companies;  j 
and  the  shop-windows  and  shutters  by  Clark,  of  j 
London.  Mr.  Naden  discharged  the  duty  of  clerk  I 
of  the  works. 


I 
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OMNIBUS  CITY  TBAFFIC. 

The  stoppages,  collisions,  and  confusion,  caused 
on  the  main  route  from  St.  Paul’s  by  Cbeapside, 
would  appear,  notwithstanding  the  precimtions 
used  by  the  City  police,  to  be  increasing  every 
year.  The  most  straitened  parts  of  the  line  are, 
first,  Ludgate-hill,  as  occasioned  by  the  great 
traverse  of  Blackfriars ; secontlly,  Cbeapside  and 
the  Poultry,  caused  by  the  taking  up  and  setting 
down  of  the  two  conHicting  currents.  The  extra- 
ordinary improvement  observable  on  London- 
bridge,  through  the  police  regulation  of  that 
incessant  stream  of  vehicles,  might,  by  an  exten- 
sion of  their  supervision,  greatly  alleviate  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  general  thoroughfare  j and  seeing 
the  deserted  aspect  of  that  fine  modern  causeway. 
Cannon-street,  it  docs  seem  strange  that  no  ad- 
vantage is  taken  of  its  concurrent  ilirecttou,  in 
order  to  facilitate  communication,  and  to  liberate 
the  ever-halting  and  lumbering  train  of  vehicles. 

The  Lord  Mayor  is  omnipotent  “ inlra  muros 
— all  avenues  arc  stopped  on  the  day  of  his  pro- 
cession : occasional  barriers  are  erected  on  festive 
occasions ; and  even  Temple-bar  is  formally  closed 
when  her  Majesty  pays  him  a state  visit : it  is, 
therefore,  within  his  province,  and  perfectly  under 
his  control,  to  obviate  much  of  the  conflict  and 
delay  which  occur  every  minute  of  the  hour  on  the 
great  omnibus  track. 

What  I would  suggest,  in  the  present  state  of 
London,  and  until  some  other  continuous  main 
line  be  opened  from  east  to  west,  is,  that  Cannon- 
street  should  be  made,  by  civic  edict,  the  return 
way  from  Londou-bridge,  and  that  no  omnibus 
taking  the  whole  range  to  the  railway  should  be 
permitted  to  go  and  return  by  the  same  route. 
This  would  relieve  Cbeapside  of  nearly  one-half 
its  traffic,  and  leave,  at  the  same  time,  more  room 
for  inward-going  vehicles.  If,  again,  the  north 
side  of  St.  Pani’s  wore  permanently  open  for  a 
smgle  file  of  Bank-going  carriages,  the  way  would 
he  relieved  immensely  as  far  as  Ludgate-hill ; and 
at  this  point  the  vigilance  avid  action  of  the  City 
police  might  considerably  ease  off  the  pressure. 

Every  year  adds  100,000  souls  to  the  population 
of  Londoiv — many  inilUous  sterling  to  its  com- 
merce. Let  the  thoroughfares  only  remain  as 
they  are,  and  our  population  must  become  stag- 
nant— our  commerce  stricken  with  paralysis — 
through  very  plethora.  QuoUDAlt. 


PLANS  OF  CASTLES  AND  HOUSES  DUIilNG 
THE  MIDDLE  AGES. 

OXFORD  ABCniTECTUEAL  SOCIETY. 

At  a meeting  held  in  the  Society’s  Rooms, 
Ilolyw’ell,  on  Wednesday,  June  15, — 

Mr.  James  Parker  delivered  a lecture  upon 
“ Plans  of  Castles  and  Houses  during  the  Middle 
Ages.”  In  a previous  paper  he  had  pointed  out 
the  mistake  which  he  considered  many  persons 
made  in  considering  the  Gothic  to  he  so  essentially 
an  ecclesiastical  style  as  to  be  unsuited  to  tlie 
wants  of  domestic  life.  He  had  contended  that  a 
study  of  the  existing  remains  of  the  dwellings  of 
our  ancestors  would  show  that  throughout  the 
Middle  Ages  the  Gothic  style  met  the  wants  and 
requirements  of  each  successive  age  to  a remark- 
able degree.  By  \vay  of  illustration  to  this  paper 
he  proceeded  to  trace  the  gradual  development 
which  might  be  observed  in  the  plans  of  domestic 
buildings  from  the  times  of  the  Normans  to  those 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  to  show,  as  far  as  time 
would  allow,  the  chief  causes  which  seem  to  have 
guided  the  several  changes  of  plan.  In  referring 
to  the  buildings  of  the  Romans  in  this  country, 
he  considered  that,  in  spite  of  their  number  and 
extent,  and  probably  at  one  time  magnificence, 
they  cannot  be  said  to  have  influenced  any  suc- 
ceeding buildings,  either  as  to  design  or  plan. 
They  seem  to  have  set  a fashion  rather  than 
founded  a style,  which  fashion  died  out  when  they 
left  the  country.  After  refen'ing  to  the  plans 
which  the  Romans  probably  copied  from  Italy,  he 
observed  that  no  connection  could  be  found  be- 
tween them  and  the  lav^e  square  keep-towers 
which  the  Norman  barons  introduced.  This  was 
a type  standing  by  itself,  and  from  that  one  type 
all  the  successive  varieties  of  the  principal  houses 
of  the  country  might  be  said  to  be  derived,  each 
variety  succeodiug  the  former  as  circumstances 
necessitated,  or  change  of  custom  and  habit  willed 
forth.  He  considered,  first,  how  far  the  Norman 
castle  met  the  requirements  of  the  Norman  baron, 
chiefly  with  regard  to  his  safety  and  protection, 
and  afterwards  his  comfort  and  amusements.  As 
a fortress,  be  showed  that  nothing  could  bo  more 
simple  aud  perfect,  and  he  then  went  on  to  show 
how  the  internal  arrangements  met  the  require- 
ment of  a domestic  habitation.  As,  however,  the 
number  of  retainers  of  the  baron  increased,  as 


in  all  probability  they  did,  and  the  incon- 
venience and  misery  resulting  from  the  close 
crowding  together,  not  to  say  positive  evil; 
we  find  at  the  dawn  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury not  only  that  the  bailey  which  had  sur- 
rounded the  keep  was  enlarged,  but  that  the 
walls  were  provided  with  towers  and  buildings 
which  were  capable  of  accommodating  the  baron, 
his  family,  or  his  guests.  This  extension  of  the 
bailey  was  the  first  step  towards  the  future 
development.  In  order  to  exhibit  more  clearly 
the  principle  of  development  he  referred  to 
Kenilworth  Castle  as  one  amongst  many  examples, 
and  by  a series  of  plans  to  show  the  castle  in  its 
several  stages.  He  explained  how  the  moated 
bailey  gave  w.ay  to  one  surrounded  by  a wall, 
along  which  were  arranged  the  principal  cham- 
bers. This  was  the  second  stage.  The  third  con- 
sisted in  gathering  together  all  these  chambers 
into  one  group,  the  hall  forming  the  centre.  This 
principle  of  development  would  be  found  apparent 
in  most  of  our  castles  if  examined  historically,  and 
exhibited  the  history  of  the  times.  The  first 
stage  showed  the  domestic  arrangements  entirely 
subordinate  to  tbe  military,  in  the  second  the 
domestic  and  military  were  combined,  in  the  third 
the  military  were  entirely  subordinate  to  tbe 
domestic.  The  same  principle  was  also  exhibited 
in  castles  built  from  tbe  ground  where  no  build- 
ings before  existed.  He  then  proceeded  to  show 
what  changes  had  in  the  meanwhile  taken  place 
in  the  smaller  buildings — the  town  houses  and 
manor  houses  of  the  period.  As  examples  of 
Normaiv  town  houses,  he  referred  to  the  Jews’ 
House  at  Lincoln,  and  Murye’s  Hall  at  Bury  St. 
Edmund’s;  as  Norman  manor-houses,  to  Apidetou 
aud  Boothby  Pagnell.  As  houses  of  later  date, 
he  exhibited  and  described  tbe  plans  of  Sutton 
Courtuey  aud  Wanswell  Court.  After  describing 
the  general  plans  of  houses,  both  large  and  small, 
in  the  fifteenth  century,  he  concluded  by  especial 
reference  to  the  large  dining-hall,  the  decrease  of 
which,  in  its  proportion  to  the  number,  and  extent 
of  other  rooms,  was  the  chief  feature  to  he 
observed  in  the  change  which  took  place  towards 
the  end  of  the  fifteenth  and  during  the  sixteenth 
century.  He  briefly  enumerated  the  various 
causes  which  led  to  this  change.  The  College 
Hall  he  instanced  as  the  nearest  approach  In  form 
and  arrangement,  but  tbe  spirit  of  the  old  feudal 
hall  was  there  wanting : that  seemed  to  have 
passed  away  with  the  system  which  gave  it  birth. 


THE  ALLEGED  ARCHITECTURAL  MUTI- 
LATION OF  YORK  MINSTER. 

Touemyo  the  observations  in  our  columns  and 
those  of  the  York  Herald,  relating  to  the  external 
restoration  of  York  Minster,  the  Dean  of  York 
has  written  to  the  Herald,  stating  that  a similar 
complaint  had  been  made  inNovemherjby  tbe  York- 
shire Architectural  Society.  That  inquiry  had  been 
instituted,  and  that  it  was  his  impression,  as  well 
as  that  of  others,  that  a great  deal  had  been  made 
out  of  nothing.  The  editor  of  the  Herald,  how- 
ever, re-affirms,  as  our  correspondent  does,  that 
wiiat  was  stated  is  substantially  correct  in  every 
particular,  and  that  the  dean  is  altogether  mis- 
taken. Let  us  express  a hope  that  what  has  been 
said  wiU,  without  exciting  any  ill-feeling,  lead  to 
an  improved  mode  of  proceeding  in  the  restoration 
of  this  noble  building : we  shall  then  have  good 
reason  to  he  pleased  at  having  re-opened  the  dis- 
cussion. 


THE  CENTRAL  HALLS  OF  PARIS. 

The  Prefect  of  the  Seine  has  published  an 
order  for  the  opening  of  an  inquiry  as  to  the 
proposed  additions  to  the  Halles  Centrales.  The 
plans  of  the  project  have  been  deposited  at  the 
“ Mairies,”  with  the  following  instructions.  The 
first  block  {premier  coips)  of  the  Halles  Centrales, 
consisting  of  six  pavilions,  being  entirely  finished, 
the  Government,  before  undertaking  the  construc- 
tion of  the  second  portion,  thought  proper  to 
again  examine  tbe  plans,  with  a view  of  ascertain- 
ing if  the  design  approved  of  in  1854,  and  giving 
Pour  pavilions  additional  to  the  first  block,  was 
sufficient  for  all  exigencies.  The  Government  has 
decided  upon  the  inefficiency  of  these  for  the  con- 
centration in  the  Halles  Centrales  of  all  the 
supply  for  the  town  of  Paris,  and  ordered  the 
erection  of  two  more  in  addition  to  those  pro- 
posed ; thus  making  six  additional,  and  in  all 
twelve. 

Thus  the  extension  of  the  outline  of  the  Halles 
is  proposed  to  the  west  side  as  far  as  the  Halle  du 
Ble,  or  corn-market,  which  will  be  thereby 
attached  to  it,  and  included  in  the  building.  The 
two  newly  proposed  pavilions  are  to  bo  raised  on 
the  site  of  the  isolated  plot  separating  the  Hue  du 


Four  from  the  Rue  de  Viai'mes.  In  order  to  dis- 
engage completely  the  corn-market  on  the  north 
and  on  tbe  south,  the  Rue  Oblin  and  tbe  Rue  de 
Sartine  on  one  side,  and  tbe  Rue  de  Varennes  and 
the  Rue  Babille  are  to  be  demolished,  and  a space 
is  to  be  left,  on  each  of  these  two  points  of  circula- 
tion, 40  metres  wide  : in  fact,  the  Rue  des  Prou- 
vaines  will  be  augmented  to  15  metres  wide  at 
that  portion  of  its  allgnement.  This  is  not 
enough,  it  seems,  for  the  additions  consequent 
upon  making  Halles  Centrales  a chef  d’ceuvrei 
two  new  streets  are  to  be  formed.  Fifteen  days 
is  the  time  allowed  for  the  public  to  inspect  the 
plans. 


THE  GREAT  EASTERN. 

TnE  funnels  are  up ; three  of  tbe  six  masts  in 
and  rigged;  the  paddle-boxes  in;  the  engines 
nearly  finished;  bulwarks  and  decks  complete; 
and  a whole  army  of  workmen  are  busily  engaged 
getting  forward  the  internal  fittings.  The  deck 
alone  requires  eighteen  miles  of  five-inch  planking 
to  cover  it.  The  paddle-boxes  are  of  rolled  iron  : 
each  contains  24,000  cubic  feet,  and  is  equal  in 
size  to  a vessel  of  600  tons. 

The  finishing  of  the  vessel  was  given  to  Mr. 
Scott  EusseU.  The  contract  was  for  125,000/.,  to 
be  completed  on  the  4th  of  September,  with  a 
premium  of  1,000/.  a week  for  earlier  comple- 
tion, and  a penalty  of  10,000/.  a week  for  each 
complete  seven  days  beyond  the  allotted  time. 
Of  course,  a contract  so  extensive  is  not  all 
performed  by  Mr.  Russell  himself.  Some  of 
the  sub-divisions  are  extensive  contracts.  The 
rigging  will  require  900  blocks,  and  no  less  than 
70  tons  of  hemp  rope,  with  30  tons  of  mixed  wire 
and  hemp  for  the  standing  rigging.  Her  sails  will 
consume  nearly  12,000  square  yards  of  canvas. 
She  is  to  have  20  boats,  fitted%vith  masts  and 
sails  complete,  exclusive  of  the  two  small  screw* 

, steamers,  each  100  feet  long  by  16  feet  wide,  of 
130  tons  measurement,  and  40-borse  power.  She 
is  to  carry  upwards  of  a thousand  fathoms  of 
immense  chain  cables.  Her  anchors  (Trotman’s) 
are  16  in  number,  ranging  from  one  ton  to  seven  : 
the  Admiralty  anchor  would  or  must  have  been 
25  tons  each.  For  running  down  other  vessels 
in  case  of  war,  it  was  decided  to  strengthen  still 
more  her  sharp  powerful  bows  by  laying  down 
three  complete  iron  decks  forward,  extending 
from  the  bows  backward  for  120  feet.  These 
decks  are  entirely  completed.  They  cover  8,000 
square  feet,  and  afford  stowage  for  1,400  tons  of 
cargo  space.  They  will  be  used  for  accommodating 
the  crew  of  300  or  400  men.  With  this  large 
increase  of  strength  forward,  the  G-reat  JEaetern, 
steaming  full  power,  could  cut  in  two  the  largest 
wooden  Une-of-fcattle  ship  that  ever  floated.  The 
united  eftbrts  of  both  screw  and  paddle  engines 
will  drive  the  immense  vessel  through  the  water 
with  a power  of  no  less  than  12,000  horses.  What 
fleet  could  stand  in  tlie  way  of  such  a mass, 
weighing  some  30,000  tons,  and  driven  through 
the  water  by  12,000-horse  power  at  the  rate  of 
22  or  23  miles  an  hour  ? The  probable  consump* 
tion  of  coal  when  both  engines  are  at  full  work 
will  average  250  tons  per  day.  The  trial  trip  will 
probably  take  place  about  tbe  end  of  next  Sep- 
tember. 


ECCLESIOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

The  annual  meeting  of  tbe  members  was  held 
on  Tuesday  evening,  in  the  Lecture  Theatre  of 
the  Bromptou  Museum;  the  Venerable  the  Arch- 
deacon of  Bristol,  in  the  chair. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Webb  read  the  report  of  tbe  coiu- 
mittae,  with  reference  to  the  operations  of  the 
society  during  the  past  year. 

Mr.  A.  Beresford  Hope  said  it  was  pei-haps 
unusual  that  the  adoption  of  the  report  should  be 
moved  by  one  who  was  to  some  extent  personally 
responsible  for  its  contents,  but  he  might  be 
allowed  to  break  through  the  etiquette  and  con- 
ventional modesty  which  regulated  such  matters, 
on  an  occasion  like  the  present,  being  the  twen- 
tieth anniversary  of  the  society.  Small  as  might 
be  the  space  which  that  body  occupied  in  the 
spectrum  of  society,  it  was,  nevertheless,  large  to 
all  those  who  were  interested  in  the  subject  of 
ecclesiology ; and  its  growth,  rise,  aud  various 
fortunes  had  not  only  occupied  much  of  the 
thoughts,  aud  called  forth  much  exertion  on  the 
part  of  its  members,  but  had  been  a source  of 
great  gratification  to  them  all.  However  small 
might  be  their  gathering  that  evening,  a great 
work  had  been  accomplished  by  its  agency,  not 
only  for  England,  but  for  the  Christian  Church 
throughout  the  world.  Remembering  the  con- 
dition in  wliich  church  ai'chitecture  was  twenty- 
two  years  ago,  he  would  not  say  that  the  praise 
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for  the  revival  which  had  taken  place  was  due 
exclusively,  or  even  primarily,  to  that  society,  for 
there  had  been  previously  persons  who  were 
labouring  to  the  same  end;  but  they  would  now 
admit  that  the  standard  which  was  held  up  in 
extremely  clever,  biting,  sarcastic  articles  in  the 
“British  Critic,”  that  were  known  to  have 
been  written  by  Mr.  Mosley,  was  almost  as  bad 
and  miserable  as  the  existing  style  of  church 
architecture  of  that  day  which  they  so  freely 
condemned.  Before  the  organization  of  that 
society,  the  work  of  Sir  Charles  Anderson,  full 
of  excellence  and  of  good  feeling,  had  likewise 
appeared  ; and  he  would  not  deny  how  much  they 
were  indebted  to  the  members  of  another  com- 
munion,— nor  what  great  advantages  they  had 
derived  from  the  enthusiasm,  and  hearty,  zealous 
feeling  of  Pugin.  That  man  had  been  long  enough 
in  the  grave  for  polemic  feeling  to  have  vanished 
away;  and  they  could  all  press  forward  to  do 
justice  to  an  honest,  a true,  a loving,  and  loveable 
man.  Whatever  differences  of  opinion  might  have 
existed  between  them  and  Pugin,  they  ought  not, 
in  1859,  to  shirk  an  acknowledgment  of  the  truth. 
But  with  all  these  abatements  which  truth  com- 
pelled him  to  make,  he  maintained  that  in  the 
twenty  years  of  their  existence  a gi'cat  work  had 
been  done — a work  that  did  not  end  in  stone  and 
mortar,  but  which  went  into  absolute  truth,  to  the 
deepest  efforts,  to  the  most  practical  actions  of 
the  Christian  life,  and  Christian  zeal, — to  actions 
which  must  be  responded  to,  and  must  help  in 
the  development  of  the  material  fabric.  Indeed, 
he  was  afraid  that  if  they  had  now  any  complaint 
to  make,  it  was  that  they  suffered  from  a plethora 
of  success:  they  had  really  done  so  much,  that 
the  Society,  when  it  claimed  the  credit  of  origi- 
nating the  good  work,  failed  to  command  atten- 
tion, because  it  seemed  to  he  singing  an  old  song, 
of  the  truth  of  which  everybody  was  now  assured. 
Look  at  parish  churches  in  the  present  day.  Why, 
the  very  worst  parish  church  that  was  now  built — 
even  were  it  in  the  utmost  spirit  of  suspicion  or 
ignorance,  of  selfishness  or  of  purse-pride— with 
the  single  exception,  perhaps,  of  Mr.  Tite’s  church, 
which  they  saw  in  the  Conduit-street  Architec- 
tural Exhibition — could  not  fail  to  be  superior 
to  any  of  those  which  were  proposed  hy  members 
of  that  Society  or  by  the  good  men  who  thought 
with  them  at  the  outset  of  the  movement.  Their 
architectural  movement  was  started  in  1839,  and 
had  to  fight  battles,  not  merely  against  opponents, 
but  even  against  such  respectable  periodicals  as 
the  Christian  Remembrancer,  which,  if  his  memory 
served  him  rightly,  was  one  of  their  most  stre- 
nuous, not  to  say  bitter,  opponents  at  that  day. 
Look,  however,  at  their  cathedral  movement. 
It  was  comparatively  but  a few  years  ago  since 
they  had  ventured  to  say, — “ Why  not  use  the 
naves  for  purposes  of  worship  ? Surely  they  are 
not  the  verger’s  special  property.  Put  chairs  in 
them ; sing  the  service  in  them ; ay,  and  put  a 
pulpit  in  them.”  What  had  not  been  said  against 
their  fanaticism,  their  dreaminess,  their  utter  want 
of  the  smallest  knowledge  of  the  requirements  of 
the  age  ? Yet  now  they  saw  all  shades  and  all 
sections  of  Churchmen,  high  and  low,  broad  and 
narrow,  and  whatever  other  nicknaixies  they  might 
go  by  in  the  world,  crowding  forward  to  use  the 
naves  of  their  cathedrals  for  service.  Exeter  and 
St.  Paul’s,  Chichester  and  Westminster,  one  after 
another,  they  were  following  the  example;  and 
there  were  plenty  of  people  to  be  found  in  the 
present  day  who  claimed  the  credit  for  that  of 
which,  some  ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  the  members 
of  that  Society,  and  those  who  thought  with  them, 
were  the  first  and  unrecognized  apostles.  See, 
also,  what  new  cathedrals  had  been  built.  From 
the  Colonies  there  was  cheering  intelligence,  and 
In  Scotland  new  cathedrals  had  been  erected  at 
Perth  and  at  Cumbraj;  even  in  the  Established 
Church  of  Ireland  a church  had  been  built  on 
the  strictest  ecclesiological  principles  in  the  dio- 
cese of  Kilmore, — a thing  which  would  have 
been  thought  impossible  some  twenty  years  ago. 
He  would  not  wear  or  insult  his  auditors  by 
detailing  what  their  principle  had  accomplished 
In  parish  churches — their  monuments  were  con- 
spicuous in  churches  built  and  restored.  Then, 
too,  their  hymnal  movement  had  prevailed;  and 
■with  regard  to  their  efforts  in  the  matter  of 
church  plate,  there  was  not  a silversmith  in  the 
present  day  that  did  not  more  or  less  conform  to 
the  Ecclesiastical  model.  Therefore  he  maintained 
that  the  career  of  the  society,  during  its  existence 
of  twenty  years,  had  been  a great  and  signal  suc- 
cess, the  earnest  and  proof  of  which  was  to  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  many  of  those  who  had 
started  the  movement  were  now  distanced  in  the 
race.  Those  who  originated  anything  had  never 
yet  in  this  world  received  their  due  share  of 


credit;  but  the  future  historian  of  the  Church 
would,  some  200  or  300  years  hence,  render 
justice  to  the  ecclesiological  movement.  After 
some  further  observations,  Mr.  Hope  concluded 
by  moring  the  adoption  of  the  report. 

The  Rev.  G.  Lyall  seconded  the  motion,  which 
passed  unanimously. 

The  Chairman  entered  into  a statement  of  the 
reasons  which  had  led  him  to  the  determination 
of  retiring  from  the  chair  of  the  Society;  and 
Mr.  Beresford  Hope  was  elected  to  the  office. 

CATHEDRAL  ARRA>'GE5IE>'TS. 

The  transaction  cf  the  foregoinir  and  other  business 
occupied  until  past  ten  o’clock.  It  bad  been  arranged 
that  on  this  occasion,  instead  of  the  ordinary  course  of 
reading  paper-s,  a discussion  should  be  taken  on  the  sub- 
ject of  “Cathedral  Arrangements,  with  a view  to  the 
Special  Services  in  the  Nave  of  our  Cathedrals.” 

A member  wished  to  inquire  whether  the  kind  of  French 
chairs  known  zs  prie-dieit  chairs  might  not  be  used  with 
advantage.  The  description  of  seat  at  present  employed 
in  Westminster  Abbey  was  extremely  awkward  for 
kneeling  purposes. 

The  Rev.  W.  Scott  said  this  very  subject  had  been  for 
a long  time  under  consideration.  He  presumed  the  only 
way  in  which  chairs  of  this  kind  could  be  used  satisfac- 
torily was  either  by  turning  them  orthe  worshipper  round. 
Now,  from  whatever  cause  it  might  arise,  the  British 
animal— and,  owing  to  modem  custom,  more  especially 
the  female — was  extremely  difUcult  to  turn ; and  os  to 
turning  the  chains,  that  would  be  productive,  not  only  of 
a dreadful  scraping,  but  of  extreme  confusion.  This  was 
the  first  practical  difficulty  that  suggested  itself.  Tlien 
with  regard  to  kneeling,  he  found  that  the  British  people, 
whether  worshippers  or  not,  found  it  very  hard  to  assume 
a kneeling  posture;  but  when  once  they  did  so,  they 
would  as  soon  kneel  on  the  ground  as  not.  For  that  pur- 
pose  cocoa-nut  matting  was  much  less  expensive,  and  more 
aireeable.  Kneeling  on  a chair — ” half-cock”  kneeling,  so 
to  speak— he  regarded  as  a mistake.  He  was  of  opinion 
that  an  improvement  might  be  made  in  the  seats  of  the 
chairs,  and  that  objections  on  the  score  of  want  of  clean- 
liness would  be  removed  if,  instead  of  being  covered  with 
rushes,  the  seats  were  wholesome  wooden  ones. 

Mr.  Street  said,  while  on  the  subject  ofehairs,  he  wished 
to  call  attention  to  a grievance  which  some  of  his  profes- 
sional brethren,  no  doubt,  had  felt  equally  with  him ; he 
alluded  to  the  difficulties  raised  on  the  question  of  Church 
accommodation,  by  the  opposition  of  the  Church  Building 
Society,  which  would  give  no  grant  to  any  church  in 
which  they  found  chairs  in  the  body  of  the  building, 
though  they  had  made  exception  in  some  cases  where 
they  had  been  introduced  into  the  galleries.  It  appeared 
to  him,  therefore,  that  the  Society  might  interfere  most 
beneficially  in  its  corporate  capacity,  by  drawing  up 
a memorial,  stating  briefly  and  simply  the  arguments  in 
favour  of  chairs,  and  presenting  it  to  the  Incorporated 
Society.  The  commissioners  would,  no  doubt,  be  in- 
fluenced in  time  if  architects  were  to  persist  in  sending  in 
plans  of  which  the  chair  arrangement  formed  part, 
though  they  knew  that  they  would  be  r^ected  ; but  that, 
in  addition  to  being  a troublesome  process,  placed  the 
architect  in  a sad  position  with  his  client. 

The  Chairman  said  that  it  was  intolerable  that  the  in- 
corporated Society  should  interfere  in  the  manner  stated 
with  the  sitting  accommodation  in  churches ; and  he  was 
glad  to  say  that  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Hubbard  and  other 
members  of  the  Diocesan  Society  had  broken  down  that 
restriction  so  far  as  it  was  concerned  sometime  ago.  He 
had  been  very  glad  to  try  the  experiment  with  regard  to 
chairs  iu  All  Saints’  Church,  but  he  looked  upon  it  as  an 
experiment;  for  he  was  fully  aware  that  the  question 
raised  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Scott  had  several  sides. 
There  was  one  advantage  attaching  to  chairs  which  he 
must  confess  had  led  him  to  the  determination  of  employ- 
ing them  rather  than  benches  in  All  Saints’  Church,  and 
that  was,  their  economy.  He  had  laid  out  a good  deal  of 
money  in  other  ways,  and  when  he  came  to  calculate  the 
relative  cost,  he  found  that  benches  would  have  cost  him 
between  20oi.  and  300L  while  he  had  been  able  to  obtain 
as  many  chairs  as  he  required  for  80/. 

Mr.  White,  Archdeacon  Thorpe,  and  others  having 
spoken  on  the  subject, 

Mr.  John  Walker  gave  a detailed  account  of  the  arrange- 
ments which  had  been  made  at  Worcester  Cathedral  for 
the  special  services  that  hod  been  going  on  there  for  the 
last  year  or  two.  He  also  read  a portion  of  some  corre- 
spondence that  had  taken  place  between  the  dean  and  . 
himself  on  the  subject.  With  regard  to  chairs  when  used 
in  cathedrals,  he  suggested  that  in  all  cases  in  which  the 
floor  was  not  covered  with  rushes,  the  bottoms  of  the  legs 
should  be  tipped  with  leather  or  vulcanized  indiarubber, 
with  a view  of  avoiding  the  awkward  noise  that  was  made 
by  their  being  scraped  along.  He  also  stated,  that  the 
difficulty  with  regard  to  kneeling  might  be  obviated  by 
having  some  kind  of  stool  or  resting-place,  which,  when 
not  in  use,  would  torn  up  and  lie  quite  fiat  against  the 
chair. 

Archdeacon  Thorpe  did  not  see  the  wisdom  of  having 
all  the  service  gone  through  both  morning  and  evening  on 
the  occasion  of  the  special  sendees.  He  was  of  opinion 
that  it  might  be  better  to  give  a few  leading  prayers  and 
a sermon,  after  the  manner  which  was  pursued  at  Sc. 
Paul’s-cross  in  the  olden  time.  In  this  way  they  might 
get  rid  of  a great  deal  of  the  kneeling  which  occasioned 
the  difficulty.  For  his  part,  he  did  not  see  the  advantage 
of  kneeling  : standing  was  an  ancient  attitude  of  prayer, 
and  conid  be  resorted  to  in  such  cases  as  this  with 
advantage. 

Tlie  Rev.  Mr.  Jebb  said  he  had  been  in  the  hope  of 
hearing  the  great  principle  of  cathedral  architecture  dis- 
cussed. In  the  two  great  metropolitan  churches  (St. 
Paul's  and  Westminster)  those  who  had  the  arrangement 
of  the  special  services  appeared  to  have  lost  sight  of  the 
great  ecclesiastical  principles  on  which  these  edifices 
were  erected.  The  name,  even,  appeared  to  him  a com- 
plete ecclesiastical  misnomer,  for  he  denied  that  it  was 
ever  intended  to  have  special  services  in  the  naves  of 
cathedrals,  distinct  from  the  choir.  These  popular  services 
for  large  congregations  were,  it  was  true,  in  a certain 
sense  choral;  but  with  one  choral  element  essentially 
neglected,  the  choir  was  not  in  the  choir,  and  lie  main- 
tained it  to  be  a violation  of  ecclesiastical  principle  to  place 
t tie  choir  anywhere  but  in  thc^lace  allotted  to  it. 

In  reply  to  further  observations. 

The  Chairman  said  he  was  quite  wiUmg  to  state  what 
was  in  contemplation : he  beheved  there  was  no  secret  in 
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the  matter.  A certain  sum  had  been  raised  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  the  alterations  connected  with  the  special 
services;  and  a committee,  of  which  he  was  a member, 
had  been  appointed  to  superintend  its  expenditure.  They 
found  that  they  had  a balance  of  about  2,000/.  iu  hand, 
which  they  had  determined  to  expend  on  purely  deco- 
rative, aesthetic  work,  shirking  any  alteration  whatever. 
Nothing  was  thought  of  but  beautifying  the  interior,  and 
he  had  not  heard  of  any  intention  of  dealing  with  the 
organ. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  "Webb  said,  in  the  remarks  which  had  been 
made  relating  to  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  the  fact  had  not 
been  mentioned  that  the  altar  did  not  occupy  its  proper 
position.  There  the  altau"  stood  in  the  eastern  end  of  the 
eastern  limb,  instead  of  towards  the  eastern  end  of  the 
great  central  dome,  as  at  St.  Peter’s,  and  in  the  two 
churches  at  Florence. 

The  Rev,  Mr.  Jenner  said,  the  practice  in  cathedrals  on 
the  Continent,  and  more  especially  in  Spain,  was  for  the 
women  to  sit  on  the  ground,  and  for  the  men  to  stand 
during  the  service,  which  it  was  never  supposed  they 
were  not  quite  competent  to  do.  Referring  to  the  sug- 
gestion that  had  been  made  of  paving  the  floor  of  a 
cathedral  with  wooden  bricks,  the  rev.  gentleman  said  he 
had  been  anxious  that  the  flooring  of  All  Saints  Church, 
Margaret-street,  should  have  been  of  costly  woods  iustead 
of  costly  tiles ; and  he  believed  that  if  the  church  were 
well  drained,  the  durability  of  the  wood  would  have  been 
ensured.  The  summary  of  the  arguments  in  favour  of 
seats  might,  he  believed,  be  thus  summed  up  ; it  would 
be  best,  he  thought,  to  have  no  seats  at  all  i the  next 
best  thing  was  to  have  chairs,  and  the  worst  of  all  would 
be  to  have  benches. 


ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

CLASS  OF  DESIGN. 

At  a meeting  on  June  17,  the  president  of  the 
class  (Mr.  R.  Druce),  in  the  chair,  the  minutes  of 
the  last  meeting  were  confirmed.  Some  sketches 
were  contributed  for  an  organ-case,  the  subject 
for  the  evening,  which  were  examined  and  dis- 
cussed. by  the  class.  This  being  the  closing  meet- 
ing of  the  class  for  the  session,  the  class  then  pro- 
ceeded to  elect  their  officers  for  the  ensuing 
session,  when  Mr.  Randall  Bruce  was  proposed  as 
president ; and  Messrs.  C.  H.  F.  Lewes  and  A. 
Sheldrick,  as  hon.  secretaries  and  curators,  and 
were  unanimously  elected. 

The  selection  of  subjects  for  the  sketches  for  the 
ensuing  session  then  took  place,  and  the  following 
list  was  decided  upon  : — 

Stained-glass  window;  ceiling  for  a drawing-room, 
22  by  15;  factory  chimney ; iron  church  for  the  colonies ; 
drinking  fountain;  group  of  allegorical  sculpture,  to 
celebrate  a national  event,  with  pedestal;  town-hall; 
ornamental  brick  front  to  a London  dwelling-house,  of 
20  feet  frontage ; clock  tower ; bay  window ; interior  of  a 
music-hall;  draper’s  shop-front;  group  of  drawing-room 
furniture ; memorial  column  ; temporary  triumphal  arch  ; 
elevation  of  a London. warehouse ; wrought-iron  grille  for 
the  head  of  a semicircular  archway,  10  feet  iu  width; 
lectern;  parsonage  house;  bench  end. 

It  was  also  announced  that  four  papers  would 
be  read  to  the  class,  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing 
session,  by  Messrs.  Druce,  Lewes,  Ough,  and 
Rogers. 


GAS. 

The  report  of  the  select  committee  on  gas 
lighting  in  the  metropolis  has  been  issued.  The 
report  itself,  however,  only  occupies  a few  lines, 
the  committee  having  left  the  public  to  form  its 
own  opinion  from  130  pages  of  evidence.  In  the 
appendix  a set  of  tables  is  included,  showing  the 
cost,  &c.  of  street  lighting.  The  price  paid  for 
each  public  light  per  annum  varies  in  different 
parishes,  ranging  from  63s.  to  135s.  Some  lamp- 
posts  belong  to  the  vestry,  and  some  to  the  gas 
company.  The  number  of  hours  per  annum 
during  which  the  lamps  are  burning  is  4,804  in 
town  parishes ; less  in  the  country  and  suburban 
ones.  The  number  of  cubic  feet  per  hour  burnt 
Is  in  most  cases  five,  though  less  in  some  few 

instances. A singular  bequest  has  been  made 

by  Mr.  William  Kensett,  a well-known  Maryle- 
bone  Reformer.  He  requests  that  his  body  be 
given  up  to  one  of  the  medical  schools  of  the 
metropolis  for  dissection,  and  that  his  bones  and 
remains  be  then  handed  over  to  the  Imperial  Gas 
Company,  to  which  company,  on  condition  that 
they  consume  them  in  one  of  their  retorts,  he  is 

stated  to  have  bequeathed  the  sum  of  lOf. The 

directors  of  the  Plymouth  and  Stouehouse  Gas- 
Light  and  Coke  Company,  in  their  usual  annual 
report,  congratulate  the  shareholders  on  the  con- 
tinuous prosperity  of  the  company  ; and,  after  an- 
nouncing a satisfactory  dividend,  and  that  2,000/. 
out  of  the  profits  of  the  past  year  had  been  added 
to  the  reserved  fund,  and  900/.  appropriated 
to  wear  and  tear  of  plant,  leaving  2,000/.  as  a 
disposable  balance,  they  add  that  “the  increase 
in  the  consumption  of  gas  which  has  taken  place 
during  the  past  year,  has  so  fully  realized  their 
expectations,  that  they  are  now  enabled  to  an- 
nounce their  intention  to  reduce  the  price  to 
3s.  9d.  per  1,000  cubic  feet;  and  fully  anticipate, 
at  no  very  distant  period,  that  the  affairs  of  the 
company  will  be  in  a position  to  justify  them  in 
anuounciog  a further  reduction.”  The  annual 
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reports  of  this  company  thus  continue  to  show 
that  its  affairs  are  well  managed  both  for  its  own 
interests  and  for  those  of  the  public,  and  that  we 
were  right  in  maintaining,  as  we  did  while  agi- 
tating for  cheap  and  good  gas,  that  these  twofold 
interests  were  really  identical,  and  that  liberal 
reductions,  in  price,  from  the  old  standard,  were 
certain  to  produce  increased  consumption  and 
enlarged  dividends. The  Galashiels  Gas  Com- 

pany have  just  concluded  a contract  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a new  gasometer  with  Messrs.  Hooper  and 
Miller,  of  Kelso,  who  are  said  to  have  erected 
nearly  every  one  in  the  county  of  Roxburgh,  as 
well  as  a considerable  number  in  all  parts  of 
Scotland.  The  diameter  of  the  new  tank  will 
measure  about  60  feet. 


THE  KAFFRE  AZZAYAT  BRIDGE  ACROSS 
THE  NILE. 

This  Important  malleable  iron  girder-beam 
bridge  across  the  river  Nile,  on  the  Egyptian 
railway  near  to  Alexandria,  was  opened  to  the 
public  on  the  25th  of  last  month  by  the  Pasha  of 
Egypt.  The  structure  is  nearly  1,400  feet  long, 
there  being  eleven  openings,  two  of  which  are 
104  feet  each,  and  spanned  by  the  swing  beam. 
The  centre  of  the  swing  rests  upon  a foundation- 
pier,  composed  of  six  pillars  of  10  feet  diameter 
each,  and  the  remaining  eleven  foundation-piers 
are  of  two  piers,  each  10  feet  diameter. 

These  twenty-eight  foundation-pillars  were  sunk 
by  compressed  air,  on  Mr.  John  Hughes’s  prin- 
ciple, to  an  average  depth  of  nearly  60  feet  below 
the  bed  of  the  river,  and  to  85  feet  below  High 
Nile;  the  internal  pressure  in  the  caissoons  while 
sinking,  ranging  from  201bs.  up  to  341bs.  on  the 
square  inch,  in  accordance  with  the  depth  in  the 
ground  and  height  of  the  Nile. 

The  time  occupied  in  sinking  these  twenty- 
eight  caissoons  was  less  than  twelve  months,  and 
the  aggregate  length  of  that  portion  of  them 
sunk  below  the  bed  of  the  river  exceeded  1,500 
feet. 

The  extreme  width  of  bridge  is  42  feet,  com- 
prising a single  line  of  rail  in  centre,  and  a camel 
track  on  each  side.  The  works  have  been  in 
hands  about  two  years  and  a half,  and  have  been 
expedited  by  at  least  sixteen  or  seventeen  months. 

Mr.  Robert  Stephenson,  M.P.  designed  the 
bridge : Mr.  Edward  Price,  of  London,  was  the 
contractor;  and  Mr.  John  McLaren,  resident 
engineer. 


MEMORIALS  AND  STATUES. 

The  Rutland  Memorial  at  Newmarket. — This 
parsonage  is  now  completed.  It  is  a substantial 
and  commodious  dwelling,  says  the  Cambridge 
Chronicle,  and  in  a peculiar  style,  well  suited  for 
its  primary  purpose  of  a memorial  to  the  late 
Duke  of  Rutland.  Several  improvements  have 
been  made  upon  the  original  design,  at  a con- 
siderable additional  expense. 

The  Aitwood  Statue  at  Birmingham.  — The 
ceremony  of  unveiling  to  public  view  the  statue 
erected  by  the  people  of  Birmingham  to  the  me- 
mory of  their  political  leader,  Thomas  Attwood, 
■took  place  on  Tuesday  in  last  week.  The  site  of 
the  monument  is  in  Stephenson-place. 

The  Monument  to  Sir  Robert  Peel  at  Glasgow. — 
Workmen  have  been  busy  in  the  erection  of  the 
pedestal  upon  which  is  to  be  placed  the  bronze 
statue  of  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel,  subscribed  for 
some  years  ago  by  a number  of  Glasgow  gentle- 
men. The  site  of  the  monument  is  the  north- 
west corner  of  George-square.  The  statue,  which 
has  been  cast  in  bronze  from  a model  by  Mr. 
John  Mossman,  sculptor,  Glasgow,  is  9 feet  in 
height,  and  represents  Sir  Robert  addressing  the 
House  of  Commons,  with  a scroll  of  paper  in  his 
hand.  The  pedestal  will  be  12  feet  high,  of 
-dressed  granite. 

The  Statue  of  Hugh  Miller  for  Cromarty. — Mr. 
Handyside  Ritchie  has  all  but  completed  the 
statue  of  the  late  Hugh  Miller,  which  is  to  be  set 
up  at  Cromarty.  The  statue  is  of  colossal  dimen- 
sions. The  sculptor,  it  is  said,  has,  on  the  whole, 
been  successful  in  transferring  to  the  stone  the 
stalwart  form  and  intellectual  lineaments  of  the 
late  literary,  editorial,  and  geological  quarryman. 

The  Wallace  Monument  for  Stirling.  — The 
time  for  receiving  the  designs  for  the  Wallace 
Monument,  says  the  Stirling  Journal,  has  ex- 
pired. We  understand,  however,  that  artists 
who  had  not  completed  theirs  have  had  a few 
days  of  grace  extended  to  them.  The  elements  of 
confusion  are  thus  again  introduced  after  it  was 
thought  that  they  had  been  successfully  elimi- 
nated. “This  bungled  affair,”  says  the  Scotsman, 
“is  again  before  the  public;  something  like  a row 
having  commenced  about  extending  the  time  for 


receiving  designs  for  the  second  competition.  It 
appears,  on  reference  to  documents,  that  what 
should  have  been  clearly  expressed  is  shrouded  in 
ambiguity.  One  of  the  resolutions  adopted  at 
the  Glasgow  meeting,  in  March  last,  states  that 
‘the  period  for  receiving  designs  be  extended  to 
the  first  week  of  June ;’  while  the  circular — 
signed  by  ‘ Charles  Rogers,  LL.D.  acting  secre- 
tary’— setting  forth  the  ‘general  details  sub- 
mitted to  competing  architects,’  distinctly 
announces  that  ‘competitois  must  lodge  their 
designs,  plans,  or  models,’  &c.  ‘on  or  before  the 
■ first  day  of  June,  1859.’  This  confusion  would 
he  remarkable  were  it  not  connected  with  this 
unfortunate  monument  business,  which  is  already 
notorious  for  its  blunders.” 

The  Wellington  Testimonial  for  Dublin. — 
Saunders's  News  Letter,  in  a notice  of  that  portion 
of  the  decoration  of  the  Wellington  Testimonial 
which  has  been  entrusted  to  Mr.  Farrell,  sculptor, 
says, — “ The  justice  and  propriety  of  employing 
Irish  artists  for  public  works  in  Ireland  could  not 
be  better  vindicated,  so  far,  than  in  the  employ- 
ment of  Mr.  Farrell  to  execute  one  of  the  Wel- 
lington Testimonials  in  the  Pba?nix-park.  The 
northern  side  fell  to  Mr.  Farrell’s  portion,  where 
the  want  of  strong  light  will  be  greatly  felt  upon 
a work  of  the  kind;  but  he  has  wisely  and 
artistically  counterbalanced  this  by  bringing  out 
his  figures  in  the  most  prominent  relief;  and,  if 
one  may  hazard  a conjecture,  it  will  not  be  the 
least  eflective  of  the  three.  The  artist  has 
selected  the  fearful  passage  in  the  fight  at 
Waterloo  when  the  then  Earl  of  Uxbridge — the 
late  Marquis  of  Anglesea  —had  his  leg  shot  off. 
The  earl  is  prostrate,  the  cavalry  in  full  charge, 
and  the  French  guards  opposing  a stern  front  to 
the  headlong  rush  of  the  British  cavalry.  There 
is  a vigour  and  energy  of  the  most  awakening 
character  in  the  scene.  The  model  is  complete, 
and  will  be  sent  without  delay  to  Woolwich  to  be 
cast  in  bronze.  The  figures  are  life-size.  This 
may  be  supposed  from  the  size  of  the  tablet, 
thirty-five  feet  in  length,  and  nearly  seven  feet 
in  height.” 

Miscellaneous. — The  subscriptions  for  a statue 
to  John  Hunter,  the  celebrated  surgeon,  already 

exceed  1,000^. The  inauguration  of  the 

statue  of  Handel,  at  Halle,  in  honour  of  the 
centenary  of  his  death,  takes  place  on  the  1st  of 

July. The  Prussian  Government  is  going  to 

erect  a monument  on  the  battle-field  of  Rosbach. 
It  is  to  consist  of  a colossal  stone  cube,  sur- 
mounted by  a cross,  and  with  the  Prussian  eagle 
in  a niche.  The  sculptor,  Herr  Stiirmer,  of  Berlin, 
has  been  entrusted  with  the  execution  of  this 
monument. The  statue  of  Venus,  recently  dis- 

covered at  Rome,  has,  we  are  informed,  been 
bought  by  the  Emperor  of  Russia  for  3,000Z. 

Three  Canadians  have  visited  St.  Alphege 

Church,  Greenwich,  for  the  purpose  of  placing  on 
General  Wolfe’s  tomb  a wreath  of  laurel  gathered 
from  the  spot  where  he  fell.  It  is  proposed  to 
erect  a statue  in  the  centre  of  Greenwich  to  his 
memory. 


ELECTRO-TELEGRAPHIC  PROGRESS. 

It  now  appears  that  we  are  at  last  to  have  an 
independent  telegraphic  line,  or  series  of  lines,  to 
India.  The  necessity  of  being  dependent  either  on 
French,  Austrian,  or  other  lines,  is  about  to  be  ob- 
viated by  arrangements  which  the  Government 
haverecently  enteredintoforlaying  down  as  speedily 
as  possible,  a telegraph  cable  direct  from  Falmouth 
to  Gibraltar — a distance  of  1,100  nautical  miles. 
Tenders  will  shortly  be  invited  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  the  requisite  length  of  cable.  The  engi- 
neers charged  with  the  carrying  out  of  this  impor- 
tant Government  undertaking  are  Mr.  Gisborne 
and  his  associates.  In  the  existing  arrangement 
the  cable  will  contain  only  one  wire.  Although 
the  line  is  at  present  to  be  carried  only  toGibraltai-, 
its  ultimate  extension  to  Malta  and  Alexandria, 
there  to  form  a junction  with  the  wires  to  India, 
is  believed  to  be  certain  and  not  remote. 

The  prospectus  is  now  issued  of  the  new  com- 
pany, to  be  called  the  British  Transatlantic  Tele- 
graph Company,  in  progress  of  formation  under 
the  auspices  of  Mr.  Whitehouse,  the  original  elec- 
trician of  the  Transatlantic  Telegraph  Company. 
The  contractors  undertake  to  make  aud  lay  the 
wire  at  their  own  risk,  and  to  hand  it  over  to  the 
company  in  perfect  order,  payment  to  be  made 
only  in  case  of  a successful  issue.  It  is  proposed 
to  start  from  the  Land’s-end,  and  carry  the  wire 
to  the  island  of  Blanc  Sablon,  in  the  Gulf  of 
St.  liawrence.  The  cable  will  be  a light  one. 
The  conducting-wire  would  be  of  the  same  size  as 
that  used  in  the  Red  Sea.  For  the  deep  water 
the  cable  will  be  as  light  as  possible,  but  in  shoal 


water,  where  the  wear  and  tear  would  be  so  much 
greater,  the  wire  will  be  secured  in  the  strongest 
manner  by  a mixture  of  iron  and  hemp,  known  by 
the  name  of  Wright’s  patent  cable.  Another 
feature  in  the  new  company  is,  that  the  scientific 
officers  are  to  have  seats  at  the  board,  and  will 
thus  obtain  a potential  voice  in  the  management. 
The  company  is  already  registered,  and  five  gentle- 
men haveconsented  to  act  asdirectorsprovisionally. 
The  company,  says  the  Times,  “propose  to  use 
a cable  of  the  very  lightest  description.  Its 
lightness,  in  fact,  is  made  its  strength,  and  the 
outer  covering  of  wire  is  entirely  done  away  with. 
The  conductor  is  to  be  composed  of  seven  copper 
wires  having  about  twice  the  sectional  area  of 
that  used  by  the  old  Atlantic  Company.  It  will 
be  coated  with  a combination  of  gutta  percha, 
with  manifold  insulators,  the  outer  portion  being 
wound  round  with  n textile  fabric  in  a peculiar 
manner,  so  as  to  perfect  and  strengthen  the  rope 
and  its  insulation  to  the  utmost.  The  outer  cover- 
ing of  all  will  be  of  hemp,  interwoven  longi- 
tudinally, so  as  to  be  without  either  turn  or 
stretch.  This  outer  covering,  before  being  used, 
will,  no  doubt,  be  passed  through  a solution  of 
either  india-rubber  or  gutta  percha.  The  rope 
afterwards  being  compressed  under  a steel  die 
will  insure  a uniform  gauge  and  the  solution 
penetrating  to  the  very  utmost.  The  diameter  of 
the  gutta  percha  insulator  will  be  about  double 
that  used  in  the  rope  of  the  old  company,  and  the 
diameter  of  the  whole  cable  about  two-thirds  of 
an  inch.  The  weight  is  less  than  8 cwt.  per  mile, 
the  breaking  strain  about  two  tons,  or  equal  to 
. supporting  nearly  six  miles  of  its  own  weight  in 
air,  and  no  less  than  twenty-five  miles  of  its  own 
weight  in  sea-water.  The  cost  of  the  whole  cable 
will  be  about  half  of  that  which  was  lately  lost  by 
the  old  company.”  It  is  to  he  hoped  that  correct 
calculations  have  been  made  as  to  the  time  of 
sinking,  and  the  strain  of  continued  sinking  after 
laying  if  the  progress  of  reaching  the  bottom  be 
slow  from  the  lightness  of  the  line ; for  one  can 
conceive  the  possibility  of  a lightness  even  beyond 
that  which  is  certainly  desirable.  A large  pro- 
portion of  the  requisite  capital  of  the  new  com- 
pany has  already  been  subscribed. 

There  was  another  meeting  of  scientific  gen- 
tlemen at  the  Silverton  Caoutchouc  Telegraphic 
Insular  Works,  North  Woolwich,  lately,  for  the 
purpose  of  discussing  the  merits  of  india-rubber 
as  a medium  of  insulation.  Mr.  Mills,  M.P. 
took  the  chair,  and  among  those  present  were 
Professor  Wheatstone,  Mr.  Fairbairn,  of  Man- 
chester, and  various  other  persons  of  note.  Mr. 
West  addressed  the  meeting  on  the  subject  in 
question,  and  produced  a letter  from  the  authori- 
ties at  Portsmouth  Dockyard,  testifying  that  a 
telegraphic  wire  insulated  with  india-rubber  bad 
been  in  use  across  the  harbour  ever  since  1846,  and 
that  the  insulation  was  still  qixite  perfect.  Mr. 
West  explained  the  difficulties  attendant  on  the 
manipulation  of  india-rubber,  which  had  pre- 
vented its  keeping  its  position  in  the  face  of  the 
more  easily  handled  gutta  percha,  and  the  pecu- 
liarities of  treatment  by  means  of  which  the  spiral 
twist  was  now  rendered  quite  homogeneous  and 
perfectly  solid.  Moist  heat  w’as  the  agent  used. 
India-rubber  even  still  cannot  bo  drawn  on  the 
wire  like  maccaroni,  in  the  way  that  gutta-percha, 
from  its  plasticity  at  a low  temperature,  is 
managed.  In  course  of  the  discussion  which 
followed,  it  was  generally  admitted  that  gutta- 
percha had  been  a failure  both  by  land  and  sea. 
By  land,  Mr.  Woollaston  said  it  had  failed  far  and 
wide.  According  to  Mr.  Whitebouse’a  statistics 
india-rubber  retains  ten  times  as  much  electricity 
for  a given  period  as  gutta-percha.  Thus,  then, 
our  recommendation  to  have  further  experiments 
made  with  india-rubber  has  been  justified  by  the 
result. 

It  is  intended  to  lay  down  another  cable  be- 
tween Calais  and  Dover, — one  of  six  wires. 

The  manufacture  of  the  cable  which  is  about  to 
be  laid  by  the  Submarine  Telegraph  Company 
between  Folkestone  and  Boulogne  has  made  con- 
siderable progress.  This  cable  will  be  of  unusual 
thickness,  its  weight  being  ten  tons  to  the  mile. 
The  object  is  to  secure  immunity  from  the  effects 
of  such  accidents  as  the  dragging  of  a ship’s 
anchor.  There  will  be  a doubled  coating  of 
gutta  percha  and  patent  composition  for  insu- 
lation. A bed  for  the  iron  wires  is  provided  in 
the  shape  of  hemp,  saturated  in  Stockholm  tar. 

Except  about  forty  miles,  the  same  company’s 
cable  destined  to  connect  Norfolk  with  Tonning, 
in  Denmark,  is  now  manufactured.  When  com- 
pleted, it  will  he  coiled  on  board  the  Cory,  aud 
the  work  of  submersion  will  commence. 

The  Electric  and  Interuational  Telegraph  Com- 
pany have  made  arrangements,  it  is  said,  for  the 
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transmission  of  messages  to  the  principal  towns  in 
Australia,  via  ilarseilles  and  Suez,  and  thence  by 
steamer  to  Adelaide. 

A pamphlet  on  a curious  patent  connected  with 
electro-telegraphy,  by  Mr.  S.  Beardmore,  C.E., 
has  been  published  by  Stanford,  of  Charing-cross. 
It  is  titled  “ The  Globe  Telegraph : an  Essay  on 
the  Use  of  the  Earth  for  the  Transmission  of 
Electric  Signals.”  The  idea  (and  it  is  said  the 
fact)  upon  which  the  patent  alluded  to  is  based,  is, 
that  plates  of  positive  and  negative  metal,  placed 
in  the  earth,  at  each  e.xtremity  of,  and  connected 
with,  a single  line  of  wire  running  between  them, 
will  themselves  evolve  sufficient  electricity  for  the 
transmission  of  messages.  Not  only  so;  but  that 
the  size  of  plates  required  is  astonishingly  small. 
Thus  it  is  believed,  that  “all  the  surface  required 
for  telegraphic  purposes  between  St.  John’s  (Xew- 
foundlaud)  and  Valentia  (in  Ireland),  can  be  con- 
tained in  three  boxes  at  each  station,  respectively, 
twelve  inches  long  by  twelve  inches  broad,  and 
six  inches  deep.”  This  would  be  almost  as  sur- 
prising as  Mr.  Lindsay’s  telegraph  without  a 
connecting  wire. 


PAEISH  BOARDS  AND  PARISH  DUTIES. 

WnEX  we  consider  the  important  functions 
which  devolve  on  boards  of  guardians — that  in 
their  care  are  left  sanitai’y  arrangements,  the  treat- 
ment of  the  poor,  the  unfortunate,  and  the  insauo, 
— the  education  and  rearing  of  pauper  children, 
and  other  matters  on  which  the  welfare  of  dis- 
tricts to  a considerable  extent  depends ; it  is  to  be 
regretted  tliat  there  is  mostly  so  little  interest 
shown  by  the  bulk  of  tlie  iuhabitauts  in  the  elec- 
tion of  these  local  representatives,  who  have  so 
much  iu  their  power.  au  instance,  it  appears, 
from  statements  in  a local  paper,  that  in  ward  No.  1, 
of  Clerkenwell  (the  parish  is  divided  into  five 
wards),  there  are  about  1,160  houses,  each  occupier 
being  entitled  to  a vote,  yet  that  the  vestrymen 
were  electe<I  by  the  following  number  of  votes ; — 
11,  10,  10,  and  1.  This  is  not  the  amount  of  a 
majority,  but  the  actual  number  of  parishioners 
in  the  ward  who  voted.  In  ward  No.  2,  which  con- 
tains about  1,160  voters,  the  number  who  voted 
was  not  much  larger.  In  ward  No.  3,  with  1,033 
rated  houses,  the  voters  were,  12,  12,  8,  22,  In 
No,  4 ward,  where  the  voters  amount  to  1,343,  the 
voters  were  30,  23,  18,  16.  In  ward  No.  5,  with 
857,  the  numbers  were  large  in  comparison  with 
the  other  wards,  and  the  vestrymen,  after  the 
greatest’  exertion  bad  been  made  to  get  the  elec- 
tion to  the  ballot,  were  126,  123,  121,  107.  The 
result  of  these  elections  shows  that  the  five  vestry- 
men who  were  at  the  head  of  each  of  the  five 
wards  were  returned  by  201  votes,  in  a parish 
which  contains  about  5,550  voters.  This  is  not 
I'jght.  


GLASGOW  NUISANCES. 

Anorr  ten  or  twelve  years  since  we  paid  a brief 
visit  to  Glasgow ; and  at  that  time  efforts  were 
being  made  to  amend  the  shocking  state  of  the 
wynds  and  closes;  but  it  appears,  from  the  local 
Gazette  of  last  week,  that  they  are  in  precisely 
the  same  state  as  ever.  A correspondent  of  this 
paper  says : — 

“ A Scottish  medical  gentleman  of  high  position, 
residing  in  one  of  the  largest  towns  in  England, 
who  has  paid  great  attention  to  sanitary  matters, 
both  iu  this  country  and  on  the  Continent,  \\Tites 
as  follows  to  a friend  in  this  city: — ‘I  hope  yon 
will  be  able  sometimes  to  attack  the  “closes”  and 
“wynds”  iu  your  luxurious  city.  When  iu  Glas- 
gow last  autumn  I renewed  my  acquainUuice  with 
a number  of  the  closes  in  High-street,  Saltmarkct, 
Bridgegate,  and  Goosedubb.^,  and  found  a state  of 
thing.s  far  worse  than  I had  anticipated.  There 
are  no  such  habitations  as  you  have  in  these  closes 
anywhere  else  iu  the  world.  The  lowest  Hot- 
tentot would  turn  up  his  nose  at  them.  Moreover, 
every  close,  nearly,  was  literally  paved  with  flih  ! 
You  talk  in  Glasgow  in  a very  pious  way  of 
“churches”  for  the  wynds,  Ac. : in  my  opinion  it 
would  he  more  sense  to  talk  of  a hesom  for  them  ; 
hut  in  England  we  should  shut  up  such  vile  dens 
in  a jnonth:  no  English  municipal  body  would 
tolerate  such  abominations.’” 

Short  of  “the  besom  of  destruction,”  to  sweep 
them  away,  in  some  such  shape  as  that  of  a few 
extensive  fires,  with  due  notice  to  quit,  so  as 
without  other  fatality  to  sweep  them  out  of  exist- 
ence altogether,  we  fear  that  little  else  is  to  be 
hoped  for;  but  in  the  mean  time,  and  minus  the 
fire,  what  say  the  citizens  to  the  fire-engines? 
Another  great  nuisance  at  Glasgosv  is  one  much 
like  our  own  master-evil,  the  Thames:  it  is  the 
Clyde,  of  which  great  complaint  is  also  at  this 
moment  being  made.  “ The  river  itself)”  says  the 


Gazette — “ we  mean  from  the  old  jail  bridge  down 
to  the  Broomielaw  bridge,  properly  so  called,  at 
Jamalca-street,  is  one  stream  of  pollution.”  So  is 
it,  or  almost  so,  with  the  once  sweet  Kelvin,  whose 
groves  are  celebrated  in  song.  “ The  very  cesspools 
of  the  AVesteud-park  are  Issued  into  it.” 


PROFESSIONAL  RESPONSIBILITY. 

The  issue  of  the  action  brought  against  the 
Polytechnic  Institution,  on  ftituTditj’,*  at  West- 
minster Hall,  suggests  some  thoughts  on  “pro- 
fessional responsibility,”  and  the  desirability  of 
showing  its  distinction  from  “ warrantry,”  or 
“ pecuniary  ” liability. 

It  would  not  be  proper  to  abate  in  the  least  the 
importance  of  the  former  ; but  it  should  have  its 
legitimate  bounds;  and  whether  to  the  arciutect, 
engineer,  or  builder,  or  their  employers,  it  is  most 
desirable  that  it  should  be  well  understood. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  an  undue  and  obviously 
unjust  practice  of  referring  to  the  original  author 
of  a building  all  that  may  occur  to  it  for  years 
afterwards,  as  if  he  had  a retaining  stipend  to 
watch  over  it  for  all  time. 

Buildings  or  engines  are  subject  to  great  wear 
and  tear.  Alterations  arc  made  to  suit  occasional 
wants ; and,  independent  of  these,  they  are  fre- 
quently subject  not  only  to  use,  but  great  abuse. 

In  the  next  place,  it  would  stifle  the  ingenuity 
or  skill  of  every  professional  man  if,  when  he  bus 
done  his  best  to  meet  a difficulty,  every  event 
which  may  follow  in  point  of  date  is  to  be  twisted 
and  referred  to  his  agency. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  ought  to  ho  Ixtrne  in  mind 
that  the  architect  or  engineer  is  not  only  bound 
to  consider  wcdl  the  work  he  is  engaged  upon  as 
a matter  of  propriety,  security,  and  expense,  but 
also  to  see  that  respectable  builders  or  contractors 
are  employed  to  carry  it  out : this,  however, 
brings  us  to  another  point  of  serious  consideration, 
viz. ; — What  constitutes  a respectable  builder  ? 
Does  it  dopeiid  upon  his  being  a well-to-do  trades- 
man. i.e.  of  good  money  credit,  aud  paying  large 
sums  weekly  for  labour  ? By  no  means.  That 
may  and  ought  to  he  the  accompaniment  but  by 
no  means  the  proof.  The  respectable  builder,  in 
its  proper  sense,  is  the  man  u ho,  though  he  may 
keep  hut  few  hands,  attends  to  their  morale ; — men 
who  not  only  know  what  is  right,  but  are  diligent 
to  do  it. 

How  frequently  have  we  known  that  the  omission 
of  a web  to  a screw-bolt,  or  the  absence  of  a wedge 
to  the  btrap-tie,  rendered  completely  abortive 
the  best  piece  of  constructive  carpentry  that  could 
be  invented;  and,  where  there  is  a long  series  of 
such  fnunings,  scarcely  auy  one  hut  the  individual 
workmen  eugaged  upon  it  can  be  aware  of  its 
omission. 

We  all  know  that  brickwork  should  be  properly 
bonded,  but  who,  except  the  journeymen,  can 
attend  to  every  brick  in  a wall  ? 

The  inorale,  or  honesty  of  purpose,  in  our  work- 
men, becomes  therefore  an  ingredient  in  the  art  of 
, building  either  houses  or  engines ; and  we  can  only 
promote  that  object  by  employing  contractors  who 
keep  bauds  that  can  be  relied  upon ; and  it  may 
be  surely  maiutained,  that  an  architect  or  engineer 
who  first  well  considers  the  work  before  him,  and 
employs  respectable  hands  to  execute  it,  super- 
intending the  leading  features  of  that  work  from  | 
time  to  time,  has  done  his  duty.  1 

To  attempt  to  throw  a greater  responsibility 
than  this  is  to  make  use  of  the  professional  man 
as  an  “ insurance  office,”  without  afi’ording  him 
even  the  emoluments.  Ay  Aucuitect. 


BISHOP’S  STOllTFORD  CONGREGATIONAL 
CHAPEL. 

PLATING  WITH  BUILDERS. 

Si  a, — If  you  will  kindly  insert  the  following,  I shall 
esteem  it  a great  favour. 

In  April  last  Messrs.  Poulton  and 'Woodman,  architects, 
Reading,  advertised  m your  paper  for  contracts  fur  tlie 
above  chapel,  as  also  for  the  erection  of  a temporary 
building.  The  bills  of  quantities  were  supplied  at  24  per 
cent,  on  the  following  terras ; — 

“III  order  to  facilitate  the  calculations  of  the  various 
contractors,  the  architects  have  been  directed  by  the  com- 
mittee to  prepare  a bill  ol  quautilies  of  the  several  works. 
The  successtul  contractor  will  have  to  pay  the  architecti 
the  cost  of  taking  off  the  quantities.  The  quantities  have 
been  prepared  with  cure. • but  it  must  be  diitinctly 

understood  that  neither  the  architects  nor  the  committee 
.are  to  be  held  in  any  way  responsible  for  their  accuracy  ; 
the  contractor  will  therefore  be  required  to  satisfy  him- 
self that  the  quantities  arc  sufficiently  correct  before 
signing  the)contract.” 

1 do  not  generally  tender  for  works  advertised  to  the 
public ; but  being  a resident  of  the  town,  and  one  of  the 
congregation,  I departed  from  my  usual  practice,  and  in 
this  instance  gave  an  estimate— the  amount  2,530/.  My 
tender  being  the  lowest,  the  drawings  ami  specification 
were  given  me  to  teat  the  quantities.  1 did  so,  ondfound 

* Mentioned  in  another  page. 


a deficiency  in  the  new  chapel  of  lO  rods  of  brickwork, 
3so  feet  cube  of  stone-work,  besides  other  items  of  a 
minor  character ; and  in  the  temporary  building  a 
deficiency  of  25^  squaxes  of  roofing,  being  one-half  the 
roof,  19  squares  of  i}  rough  boarding,  and  2"  squares ’of 
asphalted  felt. 

1 informed  the  architects  of  these  errors,  and  upon  a very 
slight  c-xamination  of  the  quantities  by  Mr.  Poulton,  he 
admitted  nearly  all  the  mistakes  I have  named,  and 
offered  to  compromise  the  matter  with  me  by  reducing  the 
thickness  of  the  brick  walls,  and  leaving  out  a portion  of 
the  stonework,  to  which  I objected  without  the  sanction 
of  the  committee.  I tlicrefore  informed  the  committee  of 
the  architects’  mistakes,  aud  asked  for  an  increased 
amount  for  the  omissions,  which  they  would  have  given ; 
but  Mr.  Poulton,  to  palHatc  his  own  mistakes,  ofl'ered  to 
find  a builder  who  would  not  only  be  satisfied  with  his 
quantities,  but  undertake  to  execute  the  work  at  less 
than  my  estimate. 

The  committee,  acting  upon  the  advice  of  the  architects, 
gave  those  gentlemen  three  weeks  to  find  this  builder  j. 
and  after  going  through  the  farce  of  inviting  builders  to 
tender,  they  have  succeeded,  Messrs.  Young  and  Co.  of 
Oxford,  being  the  contractors,  at  2,473/. 

Now,  sir,  permit  me  to  ask  the  following  questions  : — 

Have  the  architects  acted  in  tins  instance  iu  a straight- 
forward, business-like  way,  or  the  reverse? 

Is  it  usual  for  architects  to  charge  for  quantities  and 
throw  the  responsibility  of  their  own  mistakes  upon  the 
contractor  ? 

Cannot  I claim  compeii'ation  from  the  architects  for 
loss  of  time  in  testing  their  quantities  ? 

If  any  of  your  correspondents  will  do  me  the  favour  to- 
answer  these  questions  I shall  feel  greatly  obliged. 

Bishop’s  Stortford.  Joii.v  L.  Glasscock. 


TAUNTON  : ST.  MARY’S  TOWER. 

In  last  year’s  volume,  p.  -137,  there  was  printed 
a curious  eommumcation  respecting  the  doubts  as- 
to  who  was  tile  architect  of  this  tower.  The 
I date,  too,  did  not  appear  to  be  very  well  deter- 
I mined.  Having  lately  met  with  a note  made 
some  years  since,  but  to  which  I find  that  I have 
not  appended  the  authority,  but  believe  it  to  be 
some  history  of  Bristol,  I forward  it  for  the 
benefit  of  those  more  interested  iu  the  subject 
tliau  myself ; as  perluijis,  after  some  research,  into 
the  point  put  forwarii,  a connecting  clue  may  be 
obtained,  by  which  the  date,  if  not  builder,  will 
be  discovered.  The  note  is,  that  “ the  same 
architect  who  erected  the  tower  of  St.  Mary 
Magdalen  at  Taunton  is  supposed  to  have  erected 
that  of  Dundry  Church,  built  1482;  and  of  St. 
Stephen’s  Church,  Bristol,  built  1170.  The  para- 
pets on  the  tower  of  Thornbury  Church,  Gloucester- 
shire, are  almost  similar  in  design  to  those  on  the 
latter  building.”  W.  P. 


(L-.orrc5jJoiibcna, 


THE  NLNE-IIOURS  MOVEMENT. 

Sir, — In  justice  to  the  Nine-hours  Movement 
and  the  industrial  classes  of  England  generally — 
who  have  been  so  heartlessly  calumniated  by  the 
correspondent  of  the  Builder,  T.  L.  Donaldson — 
we  request  your  insertion  of  this  our  answer  to 
his  unwarrantable  assumptions  and  statements, 
aud  trust  that  the  iutelligcut  public  whom  he 
has  endeavoured  to  prejudice  by  his  fjdlacies  will 
be  able  to  discern  that  we  ai’e  not  the  dissatisfied 
aud  senseless  disturbers  he  would  represent  us  to 
be ; and  that  the  change,  which  we  arc  chosen  by 
oiu-  fellow-workmen  to  advocate,  is  necessary  to 
save  our  trades  from  the  same  miseries  and 
degradations  ivhich  have  crushed  so  many  other 
of  the  artizan  classes.  First,  then,  before  we 
proceed  to  analyze  the  effusion  of  our  assailant, 
allow  us  to  state  what  it  is  we  seek,  why  we  seek 
it,  and  what  results  we  anticipate  from  the  attain- 
ment of  our  desires.  We  seek  a reduction  of  the 
present  working  day  from  ten  hours  to  nine,  aud 
the  abolition  of  systematic  overtime.  We  have 
been  induced  to  solicit  this  change  because,  by 
the  introduction  of  machinery  into  our  trades,, 
and  the  establishment  of  a system  of  unrestricted  . 
competition,  thousands  are  thrown  unwillingly  \ 
idle  upon  the  world;  a misery  iu  themselves,  and 
a burthen  on  the  public,  ^\’^e  do  not  stand  up 
as  the  autagonists  of  machinery;  for  wo  believe 
that  every  power  which  cases  man  of  physical 
toil,  if  fairly  used,  is  a benefit  to  the  human  race; 
but  we  complain  of  the  monopoly  and  misdirection 
of  that  power  to  our  detriment,  aud  the  provision 
of  no  equivalent.  At  no  period  in  our  industrial 
history  have  the  working-classes,  through  the 
severity  of  tlie  toil  exacted  from  them,  had  so 
little  opportunity  for  mental  cultivation  and 
moral  elevation  as  at  the  present  time  ; and 
though  we  have  au  un»[uenchable  desire  for  the 
sweets  of  learning  aud  the  strength  of  knowledge, 
yet  wo  do  nob  advocate  this  change  for  the  pur- 
pose of  removing  a Utile  kbonr  from  the  shouldacs 
of  those  fortunate  enough  to  be  employed,  so  much 
as  for  the  nobler  purjiose  of  giving  the  thousands, 
who  are  now’  hungering  in  unwilling  idleness,  au 
opportunity  of  feediug  themsedves  and  famiUes, 
aud  clothing  the  nakedness  of  their  miseries.  We 
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1 desire  the  abolition  of  systematic  overtime,  because 
I it  is  a selfish  and  unjust  custom  which  over- 
‘ employs  a few  to  the  detriment  of  many,  and 
I a'ffords  no  fair  Toinuneratiou  to  the  employer. 
I Through  this  custom,  which  is  altogether  inex- 
; pedient,  thousands  of  the  best  and  most  deserving 
1 mechanics  walk  the  streets  in  idleness,  and  their 
1 families  are  steeped  in  misery,  who  might,  if 
I it  were  abolished,  be  su])porting  themselves  in 
' comfort,  and  benefiting  the  public  by  the  dis- 
) bursement  of  their  earnings.  We  may  fairly 
‘ estimate,  according  to  the  census  of  1851,  that 
1 there  are  50,000  hviilding  operatives  in  London. 
' Of  these  our  experience  teaches  us  that  one-third 
I arc  generally  in  the  market  out  of  employ. 
I The  alteration  in  the  hours  of  labour  which 
« we  seek,  would  open  the  means  of  employ- 
1 raent  to  5,000  of  this  surplus;  and,  undoubt- 
) edly,  of  conferring  great  advantages  on  the 
■ class  of  shopkeepers  who  prosper  by  the  outlay 
) of  the  mechanic’s  wages.  It  is  a sorry  thing  to 
i find  so  much  ignorance  existing  in  the  public 
I mind  concerning  the  condition  of  the  building 
) operatives,  and  indeed  of  the  industrial  ])opulation 
: generally  ; and  it  Is  discreditable  to  those  persons 
' who  pretend  to  know,  that  they  do  not  stop  to 
;!  thoroughly  investigate  before  they  condemn  onr 
I attempts  to  remedy  evils  of  which  they  are  ig- 
I norant,  but  which,  by  painful  experience,  we  too 
\ well  luulerstund.  Had  Jfr.  Donaldson  pursued 
n such  a common-sense  coarse,  ho  would  have  saved 
1 himself  a little  “credit  wasted,”  and  us  a very 
1 disagreeable  duty.  He  very  generously  advances 
I a statement  on  our  account  which  nothing  said  on 
)iour  parts,  or  any  action  of  ours,  warrants  him  in 
! doing,  namely,  that  a crisis  is  fust  approaching, 
r That  a gentleman  of  his  standing  should  have  been 
1 duped  by  the  statements  contained  in  the  letter 
::  signed  “A  Working  Man,”  which  appeared  in  the 
lUidldei’  of  the  11th  instant,  is  somewhat  sur- 
' prising,  because  his  means  of  information  must 
1 have  enabled  him  to  know  that  they  were  not  true. 
fThc  learned  gentleman  asks,  have  we  read  the  life 
'I of  George  Stephenson?  Wliat  workingman  has 
(not  read  the  life  of  that  noble  of  onr  order,  and, 
Iwhilc  reading  of  liis  privations  and  struggles, 
(1  admired  liis  i>erseverance,  and  gloried  in  his  un- 

0 conquerable  deten«inati')n  ; but,  at  the  same  time, 
(lamented  that  the  unjust  burthens  placed  on 

1 labour  should  liave  r.iised  such  almost  insurmouut- 
.1  able  obstacles  in  tlio  w.ay  of  his  genius  and  pro- 
pgress?  He  asks,  “Would  not  George  Stephenson 
i! have  scouted  the  nine-hours  movement?”  How 
3caii  Mr.  Donaldson  form  a conception  of  the  feel- 
nings  and  ideas  of  the  noble-hearted  and  large- 
(iminded  George  Stephenson  ? Would  he  have 
f scouted  our  movement?  We  believe  not:  we 
(believe  that,  having  had  the  bitter  experience  of 
iisufFering,  he  would  have  been  one  of  our  stanchest 
•ifriends  and  most  energetic  supporters.  We  have 
f.read  “The  Pursuit  of  Knowledge  under  Dlflicul- 
iities,”  and  are  well  acquainted  with  the  efforts — 
talmost  superhuman — of  many  men  of  our  order  to 
isurmount  the  difliciilties  which  surround  the  hill- 
}'top  of  knowledge;  and  we  are  convinced  that 
hthousands  of  others  would  ascend  the  same  proud 
aemiiience,  did  not  the  dead  weights  of  excessive 
stoil,  want,  and  corroding  poverty,  weigh  them 
odowii.  The  example  of  Mr.  Thomas  Cubitt : why, 
■Iwhat  is  it  worth  ? Allowing  it  to  he  as  pure  as 
fJIr.  Donaldson  would  represent  it,  it  would  only 
(be  a chance  that  could  be  the  prize  of  one  in  a 
uhundred  thousand.  That  Mr.  Thomas  Cubitt 
ngained  his  immense  wealth  by  his  own  unaided 
dexertions  is  a fallacy  which  hundreds  of  working 
iimeu  in  this  metropolis,  who  knew  him  through 
>the  whole  of  his  c.areer,  are  in  a position  to  prove. 

I Another  assertion  is  that  it  is  our  intention,  should 
’£We  gain  our  present  aim,  to  immediately  com- 
umence  an  agitation  for  eight  hours.  Neither 
liMr.  Donaldson,  nor  any  person  of  his  acqnaint- 
nancc,  ever  received  such  an  intimation  from  us; 
iiand,  as  a gentleman,  we  think  he  should  Inive 
i withheld  a statement  for  which  he  has  no  warrant. 
^We  are  able  aud  do  appreciate  properly  every 
:(attetnpt  made  by  our  employers  to  alleviate 
rom*  toils  and  confer  benefits  on  our  class. 
Hand  gratefully  render  those  who  are  so  con- 
daiderate  our  thanks,  and  every  return  in  our 
)'power,  for  such  kindness — iclien  it  occurs  ; but  we 
(must  emphatically  deny  that  oim  employers,  as 
la  body,  have  ever  given  us  cause  to  show  such 
vgratitude.  Whatever  we  have  gained  has  been 
r wrung  from  them  to  suit  their  convenience;  and 
itwith  regard  to  the  hco  or  three  hours  of  a Satur- 
ijday,  it  simply  amounts  to  one  and  a half,  and 
i-was  gained,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  by  strik- 
ging.  We  do  say,  that  we  ask  the  reduction  of 
ii.'One  hour  f(jr  the  purpose  of  affording  employment 
Ito  those  out  of  work.  Such  is  our  disinterested 
j'Object;  but  we  cannot,  neither  would  Mr.  Donald- 


son himself,  if  a working  man,  see  the  justice  of 
permitting  the  unemployed  taking  work  at  any 
rate  of  rages  the  cupidity  of  the  masters  might 
please  to  offer.  What  would  be  our  condition 
under  such  an  unrestricted  tyranny  of  capital  ? 
Why,  the  same  horrible  degradation  which  has 
plunged  others  of  onr  order  into  a slavery  which 
is  the  disgrace  of  the  empire.  Why  do  not  the 
Institute  of  Architects  allow  the  less  fortunate 
members  of  their  profession  to  practise  at  a less 
percentage,  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  their 
connection?  Why  do  its  members  make  so 
determined  a stand  against  any  one  in  the  profes- 
sion attempting  to  lower  their  standard  price? 
Political  economy  with  men  of  Mr.  Donaldson’s 
stamp,  is  a word  void  of  sense.  True  political 
economy  will  show  the  expediency  and  justness  of 
our  demands ; and  we  would  advise  our  learned 
antagonist  to  read  Mill  and  other  writers  of  emi- 
nence, for  the  enlightenment  of  liis  mind.  We 
have  not  conspired — we  have  done  what  we  have 
a right  to  do,  and  what  self-preservation  demands 
of  us.  All  other  classes  unite  for  the  purpose  of 
conserving  their  interests,  and  we  conceive  that 
we  are  justified  in  doing  the  same.  Whatever  diffi- 
culties may  arise,  depend  on  it  they  will  not  result 
from  any  indiscretion  on  onr  parts.  Wo  cannot 
believe  that  the  opinions  of  the  architects  of  Lon- 
don are  represented  by  Mr.  Donaldson  ; and  we 
think  that  the  clause,  which  he  says  he  has  in- 
serted in  his  arrangements  of  contracts,  if  true,  is 
an  impndent  interference  with  the  interests  of 
those  employing  him,  not  warranted  by  any  con- 
duct of  ours,  and  proves  him  to  be  subject  to  the 
misfortune  of  being  frightened  by  phantasies  of 
his  own  imagining.  The  cowardly  and  libellous 
statement,  that  few  of  us  give  a fair  day’s  work 
in  return  for  the  wages  wo  receive,  requires  no 
other  answer  than  a reference  to  the  fact,  that 
our  employers  grow  richer  every  day,  and  that  no 
employer  or  foreman  will  keep  a man  one 
moment  longer  than  he  earns  sufficient  profit  to 
satisfy  his  expectations.  He  tells  us  that  in  some 
trades,  the  work  done  is  inferior  to  that  done 
twenty  or  thirty  years  ago.  Undoubtedly  it  is : 
but  is  this  the  fault  of  the  workman?  Is  it  not 
rather  the  fault  of  that  rapaciousness  wliich 
demands  six  times  the  amount  of  labour  now  that 
was  required  then  ? — of  an  over-anxious  desire  on 
the  part  of  the  builder  to  grow  suddenly  rich  ? — 
and  of  a dishonest  discharge  of  the  duties  of  the 
architect  and  surveyor  ? Mr.  Dojialdson  seems  to 
entertain  strange  notions  of  the  duties  of  Govern- 
ments and  Parliaments;  and  being  himself  im- 
pressed with  the  idea  that  the  working-classes  are 
only  created  as  slaves  to  the  other  classes,  sup- 
poses that  the  Executive  and  Legislature  are 
imbued  with  the  same  notions.  liut  allow  us  to 
tell  him,  that  any  Government  or  Parliament  wfill 
pause  before  it  attempts  to  interfere  with  the 
just  and  peaceable  fraternization  of  the  mechanics 
of  England. 

We  arc,  on  behalf  of  the  united  trades, 

E.  W.  Grey,  Mason, 

JA:^^ES  Brown,  Bricklayer, 

Edwin  Freeman,  Plasterer, 

Tnos.  Grant  Facet,  Painter, 

Geo.  Potter  (Joiner),  Secretary.* 


THE  “FOURTEEN-HOURS”  MOVEMENT. 

Sir, — “Is  it  not  time,”  asks  “Fair-Play,’’ 
“ that  builders’  clerks  should  cry  ont,  when, 
according  to  a recent  advertisement,  they  are  re- 
quested to  work  from  six  a.m.  to  eight  p.m.  ?”  Is 
it  not  time  ? The  query  is,  why  do  they  not  cry 
out  ? 'The  fact  is,  sir,  that  they  are  too  gentle- 
manly to  join  in  “ Hyde-park  or  Exetcr-hall 
demonstrations,”  too  fagged  to  have  time  to  excite 
popular  sympathy  on  their  behalf,  and  too  ill-paid 
to  allow  them  to  pay  “delegates  with  the  gift  of 
the  gah,”  or  to  allow  them  to  strike.  We  must 
cry  out  now,  however  : the  time  has  come,  so  here 
goes. 

Fourteen  hours  ! If  ten  hours  are  too  much  for 
the  working  man  who  gives  his  hand,  surely  eight 
liours  are  sufficient  for  the  man  who  works  not 
mechanically,  but  who  gives  his  head.  Fourteen 
hours ! And  will  they  deaden  and  blast  every 
desire  that  may  lurk  or  be  kindled  in  the  breast  of 
their  employed,  for scU-improveraent?  “Ah, ah,  ah !” 
the  employers  say,  “let  others  .sing  with  the  gale, 
let  otliers  catch  pleasure  as  it  flies,  life  shall  be  a 
wilderness  to  you.  Fourteen  hours  for  you  : we’ll 
lock  you  in  the  prisons,  keep  you  in  your  boxes, 
and  turn  the  key  in  the  door ; so  scribble  away, 
ye  scribes ; scribble  away  ! Piny  makes  J:\ck  a 
dull  boy,  so  work,  work,  work  ; let  idleness  go  to 

* VVe  have  also  received  a letter  to  a similar  eil'ect* 
Bigned  “On  behalf  of  the  Executive  Committee  of 
Amalg’amated  Trades,”  but  cannot  find  space  for  both. 


the  Turk  : you  can  have  pleasure  to  the  full  when 
your  work  is  done.”  When  ? I have  a brother, 
ipoor  “wizeney  chap,” — I like  him,  though,  “for 
a’  that,” — and 'he  w'ork.s  like  a Briton,  and  like  a 
brick,  too,  all  the  day  long  (I  was  going  to  say  all 
the  night  too),  from  seven  a.m.  to  nine  p.m. 
Employer!  do  you  sec  that  young  man,  struck 
from  head  to  foot  with  the  stern  finger  of  pale 
disease  ? You  remember  him  : he  was  in  j'our 
service — it  was  his  first  place:  he  was  then  a lad 
from  the  country,  fresh-faced  and  fair-headed. 
vSee  him  now  ! Illness  has  crept  stealthily,  yet 
surely,  upon  his  young  frame : he  will  soon  be  cold 
and  dead  in  the  grave.  Will  his  widowed  mother 
point  to  you  as  having  first  sown  the  seeds  which 
has  landed  him  so  soon  upon  the  shoreless  expanse 
of  eternity  ? Employers,  it  is  time  we  spoke  out ! 
Wlien  \ve  do  speak  we  will  speak  with  a voice 
which  shall  make  itself  heard.  I ask,  Mr.  Editor, 
the  same  Icind  courtesy  which  you  have  granted 
to  the  working  cliiss&s,  and  that  you  will  insert 
this  letter  in  your  next  impression.  G.  H.  J. 

Sir, — Wc  are  really  much  obliged  to  you  for 
taking  up  this  subject  for  us.  Here  are  myself 
and  colleagues  sticking  to  the  desk  just  fourteen 
hours  per  day,  working  away  like  slaves  on  a 
West  Indian  plantation,  in  an  atmosphere  about 
as  healthy  as  the  west  coast  of  Africa.  W ell,  when 
the  fourteen  hours’  work  is  over  what  are  we  to 
do  ? We  are  too  tired  to  take  active  recreation  to 
keep  u.s  in  bodily  health,  and  our  over-worked 
brains  will  not  allow  us  to  punsue  any  studies  to 
make  us  better  qualified  for  our  profosaiou.  This 
is  pretty  generally  the  case  in  all  builders’ offices, 
and  the  result  is,  that  a middle-aged  man  is  a 
rarity.  We  die  like  dogs  after  five  or  six  years’ 
toil,  murdered  by  the  slavery  we  are  forced  to 
submit  to.  Now,  sir,  your  “ master  ” readers  will 
at  once  say  that  they  work  as  long  or  longer  than 
we  do.  liut  this  is  false,  as  they  do  not  deduct 
the  two  or  three  hours  they  appropriate  to  dinner, 
and,  p{2rhaps,  an  hour  each  for  breakfast  and  tea. 
Then,  during  their  walks,  acquaintances  are  met 
with,  and  a pknisnnt  conversation  entered  into 
with  each, — all  tending  to  shorten  the  day’.s  toil^ 
and  every  summer  there  is  the  month  spent  at  the 
sea-side.  So  that  it  is  quite  unfair  to  draw  a com- 
parison between  the  masters  and  clerks.  The 
building  trades  arc  demanding  nine  hours  for  a 
fair  day’s  work.  The  coach-builders  and  bakers 
demand  ten  hours.  Then  why  should  clerks  toil 
for  fourteen  liours  ? What  would  George  Potter 
and  his  associates  say  if  any  master  should  merely 
hint  at  employing  them  for  a day  and  a half  for 
one  day’s  pay  ? Why  it  would  cause  a revolution 
at  once:  it  would  bring  back  the  days  of  Wat 
Tyler  and  Oliver  Cromwell.  I will  not  trespass 
further  on  your  space,  but  call  on  my  fellow- 
sufl’erers  to  lift  up  their  voices  against  their  uTongs, 
.and  agitate  until  released  from  this  slavery. 

A WiZENT  ClliP. 


goolis  llcrcrtob. 

BlacJds  Picturesque  Tourist  of  Scotland.  Four- 
teenth Edition.  Edinburgh  : Adam  and  Charles 
Black.  1859. 

At  a season  when  the  habit  of  running  abroad 
in  search  of  the  picturesque  is  giving  place 
to  a desire  for  better  acquaintance  vuth  the 
natural  and  architectural  beauties  of  our  oum 
fair  native  land,  the  appearance  of  a new  edition, 
of  so  excellent  a guide  to  the  varied  and  intei*est- 
ing  scenei'y  of  Scotland  is  well  timed,  and  likely 
to  be  highly  profitable  to  the  publishers,  as  well 
as  useful  to  the  public.  A fourteenth  edition  of  a 
book  needs  no  recommendatory  exordium  from 
any  one.  All  we  require  to  do  is  to  bring  the 
fact  that  such  an  edition,  thoroughly  revised  and 
corrected,  and  prepared  with  the  greatest  care,  as 
the  publishers  state,  has  now  been  issued.  There 
is  one  great  merit  in  this  Guide-book,  however, 
which  we  cannot  refrain  from  commending : the 
measure  of  admiration  with  which  choice  localities 
should  be  contemplated,  is  not  prescribed  : tourists 
are  left  to  their  own  taste  in  such  matters;  aud 
the  requisite  sp.ace  is  more  usefully  occupied.  The 
work  is  profusely  illustrated,  and  contains  a great 
mass  of  Information  interesting  and  important  to 
tourists.  


Rock -BORING-  Maciiinert. — Messrs.  Schwartz- 
korf  and  Philippson,  of  Berlin,  have  patented  some 
improvements  in  machinery  for  boring  boles  in 
rocks.  A beam  or  girder  is  mounted  in  a bed  or 
carri.ige  in  such  a manner  as  to  be  caji  ible  of 
assuming  an  inclined  position,  corresponding  with 
the  direction  in  which  it  is  desired  that  the  hole 
should  be  bored. 
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State  op  the  THAiiES. — lu  a report  to  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  Professor  Miller,  of 
King’s  College,  draws  attention  to  the  fact,  with 
which  our  readers  are  already  acquainted,  that 
since  the  summer  set  in  there  is  a marked  change 
for  the  worse  in  the  state  of  the  Thames ; and  he 
advises  recourse  to  the  plan,  adopted  last  year,  of 
Trilling  the  sewage  with  lime  at  the  mouths  of  the 
principal  sewers.  Failing  this  method,  as  the 
summer  advances  he  suggests  that  more  powerful 
deodorizers  ought  to  be  employed,  and  states  that 
he  is  at  present  engaged  with  some  e.xperiments 
on  the  subject,  the  result  of  which  he  will  report 
to  the  board. 

Asylum  for  Dbukkasds. — In  your  paper  is 
an  account  of  an  institution  of  this  kind  in  the 
United  States.  The  same  reformatories  are  much 
needed  here  for  “Drunken  Lunatics”  and  would, 
if  properly  and  judiciously  worked,  effect  an  im- 
mense amount  of  good.  The  field  is  an  ample  one, 
and  would  benefit  the  whole  community,  who  at 
present  are  content  to  contemplate  this  enormous 
evil  without  possessing  any  adequate  means  of 
grappling  with  so  fearful  a vice.  In  fact,  it  is 
simply  a measure  of  self-defence,  and  would  greatly 
relieve  our  “criminal  courts.” — Ca'VE. 

The  Timber  Trade  of  Bristol. — Messrs. 
Bai'ues  and  Sons,  in  their  monthly  circular  for 
June,  say  ; — “ The  business  of  the  month  past  has 
been  of  a dull,  unsatisfactory  character,  entirely 
free  from  speculation,  buyers  having  only  supplied 
themselves  for  immediate  requirements.  We 
attribute  this  to  the  unsettled  state  of  continental 
affairs  j but  it  may  be  hoped  that  when  Parlia- 
ment meets,  confidence  will  again  be  restored. 
The  arrivals  for  the  past  month  have  been  11 
vessels,  4,989  tons  register  (against  7 vessels, 
2,539  tons,  for  the  corresponding  month  last  year), 
and  consist  of  three  from  New  Brunswick,  2,319 
toiisj  three  from  Dantzic,  Merael,  and  Stettin, 
873  tonsj  four  from  Norway,  1,075  tons;  and  one 
from  the  United  States,  722  tons,  showing  an 
^ increase  of  four  vessels,  2,450  tons  register,  over 
the  corresponding  month  last  year.” 

The  Testieg  of  Chain  Cables. — A circular 
has  been  addressed  by  Mr.  C.  Blake,  of  Gateshead, 
on  behalf  of  the  operative  chain-makers  of  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  and  Wales,  to  "the  directors  of 
marine  insurance  associations,  merchants,  ship- 
owners, captains,  <S;c.  pointing  attention  to  the 
frequent  evasion  of  proper  tests  for  chains,  and  to 
the  absolute  necessity  that  in  all  large  ports  a 
public  test  should  be  erected,  and  a duly  qualified 
inspector  appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  machine. 
Considering  the  many  and  serious  casualties  attri- 
butable to  the  giving  way  of  chain  cables,  this  is 
a very  important  subject,  which  well  merits  the 
attention  of  the  Government  and  the  public. 

Surrey  Archeological  Society.  — This 
society  will  hold  a meeting  at  Kighmond,  on 
Tuesday,  5th  July,  under  the  presidency  of  Lord 
Abinger,  when  the  following  papers  will  be  read : — 
1.  “Noticesof  the  Family  of  Cobliain,  of  Starborough 
Castle,  Lingfield,  Surrey,”  by  Mr.  John  Wickham 


South  Kensington  (Bbompton)  Museum. — 
During  the  week  ending  June  18th  the  visitors 
have  been  as  follows : — morning,  9,197 ; evening, 
5,315 ; — total,  14,512.  From  the  opening  of  the 
Museum,  952,365. 

The  Accident  at  the  Polytechnic  Insti- 
tution.— In  one  of  the  various  actions  against  the 
directors  which  have  been  brought  by  persons 
injured  by  the  falling  of  the  stairs  at  the  Poly- 
technic, the  Lord  Chief  Baron  of  the  Court  of 
E.vchequer,  in  addressing  the  jury,  said  that,  from 
the  evidence  of  ilr.  Nelson,  the  accident  occurred 
from  an  original  defect  in  the  stone,  not  visible  on 
the  surface,  and  which  no  one  could  detect.  It 
would  be  their  duty  to  return  a verdict  for  the 
defendants,  and  be  hoped  the  directors  would  not 
be  harassed  with  other  actions  of  a similar  kind. 
Verdict  for  the  defendants. 

Accident  by  a Man-hole.  — An  action  was 
brought  in  the  Court  of  Queen’s  Bench  on  the 
part  of  a child  between  six  and  seven  years  old  for 
damages  against  Messrs.  Houghton  and  Ley, 
builders  and  contractors,  for  leaving  a man-hole, 
ill  Gravel-lane,  Limehouse,  open,  whereby  the 
child  fell  into  it  and  received  injuries  requiring 
surgical  attendance.  Evidence  was  led  on  the 
part  of  the  defendants  to  show  that  a man  was 
stationed  at  the  man-hole  to  warn  people  off,  and 
that  the  child’s  protector  was  warned,  but  that 
the  child  ran  in,  not  seeing  the  hole  for  steam 
issuing  from  it.  A lantern  also  was  placed  beside 
the  hole.  The  jury  found  a verdict  for  the 
plaintiff,  damages  40s.;  but  the  judge  refused  to 
certify  for  costs. 

Apprehended  Destruction  of  a New 
Church. — About  twelve  months  ago,  an  early 
English  church  was  built  near  Malton,  at  a great 
cost,  to  replace  an  old  Norman  structure  which 
bad  gone  to  decay.  During  the  erection  of  the  new 
building  a high  wind  blew  down  the  whole  of  the 
west  cud  of  the  tower,  destroying  the  ancient 
bells.  It  is  now  found  necessary  to  suspend 
public  worship,  owing  to  the  walls  of  the  nave 
being  pushed  outward  by  the  timbers  of  the  roof. 
The  church  contains  mauy  painted  windows.  It 
is  feared  the  destruction  of  the  building  is 
inevitable. 

A Novelty  in  .(Uivertising. — A novel  mode 
of  advertising,  as  we  mentioned  some  time 
ago,  is  about  to  be  introduced  in  London 
by  some  of  the  largo  music  publishers.  The 
medium  is  to  consist  of  an  ocLagonal  pillar  or 
column,  of  from  14  to  16  feet  in  height.  The 
base  is  to  be  constructed  so  as  to  form  a letter- 
box. The  column  itself  will  have  its  corners 
gilded.  The  sides  will  be  of  glass,  on  which, 
within  borders,  will  be  written  the  announce- 
ments. On  the  top  of  the  column  will  be  a 
clock  which  will  indicate  tbe  year,  the  day  of 
the  month,  the  day  of  the  week,  and  of  course 
the  hours  of  the  day.  The  clocks  for  several  will 
be  placed  on  them  gratuitously  by  clockmakers. 
The  clock  will  be  surmounted  by  a lamp.  The 
interior  of  the  column  will  be  illuminated  with 
seventeen  burners,  so  as  to  show  the  announce- 
ments by  night  as  well  as  by  day.  The  first  is  to 
be  erected  inCornhill;  the  clock  of  which,  it  is 


Flower.  2.  “Notes  from  the  Parish  llegisters  of  i said,  is  to  be  by  Dent.  Another  is  to  be  placed 
Richmond,”  by  Mr.  William  Henry  Hart,  F.S.A.  ’ near  Apsley  House; — and  one  near  the  Polylech- 
and  3.  “On  the  Antiquities  of  Richmond,”  by  ' nic  in  Regent-street.  Forty  spaces  have  already 
Mr.  William  Chapman.  The  meeting  will  then  ! been  obtained  from  the  authorities  for  tbe  placing 
adjourn  to  the  parish  church,  where  some  remarks  ' of  the  columns. 

upon  the  ancient  monuments  will  be  offered  by ; Raising  Sunken  Vessels.  — A curious  and 
the  Rev.  William  Bashall,  JI.A.  A temporary  interesting  experiment  was  performed  in  the  river, 
local  museum  has  been  formed  in  the  lecture-hall ' near  Blackwall,  last  week,  illustrating  practically 
of  the  Cavalry  College,  Richmond-green.  Tickets  the  use  and  power  of  the  floating  derrick  in  rais- 
may  be  bad  of  Mr.  George  Bish  Webb,  honorary  ! ing  sunken  vessels.  A Norwegian  vessel  of  300 
secretary,  at  6,  Soutbamptou-street,  Coveut-  j tons,  weighing  about  250  tons,  was  moored  aloug- 


garden. 


I side  the  derrick.  Three  chains  were  rapidly  passed 


Drainage  of  Cambridge.  — Sir:  In  your  under  the  bottom,  and  connected  with  the  lifts  of 
paper  of  the  18th  inst.  I read  an  account  of  a the  derrick.  When  all  was  secure  the  machinery 
recent  storm  at  Cambridge,  and  the  consequent  | was  set  in  motion,  and  the  vessel  rapidly  and 
flooding  of  a number  of  basements;  such  base- ■ steadily  lifted  from  the  water  at  the  rate  of  about 
ments  having  been,  according  to  the  report  of  the  a foot  per  minute.  When  raised  20  feet  a small 
surveyor,  excavated  since  the  laying  in  of  the  1 steamer  of  60  tons  was  fastened  beneath  her,  and 
sewers.  The  Public  Health  Act,  1848,  provides  ; both  vessels  were  raised  highintothc  air,  presenting 
in  section  53,  that  no  bouse  shall  he  built  or  re- ; a most  singular  appearance.  There  was  scarcely 


built  without  due  notice  in  writing  accompanied 
by  the  intended  levels  of  tbe  cellars  or  lowest 
floors  having  been  given  to  the  local  Board  of 
Health,  and  their  approval  first  had  and  obtained. 
I wish  to  know  under  what  circumstances  the 
cellars  or  basements  in  Cambridge  were  allowed  to 
be  built.  Certainly  if  the  local  authorities  were 
acting  under  tbe  Fullic  Sealtk  Act,  they  or  their 
surveyor,  or  both,  are  much  to  blame  in  allowing 
such  a contravention  of  the  said  Act.  If  not,  it  is 
a pity  that  one  of  our  principal  seats  of  learning 
should  be  deprived  of  tbe  power  of  preventing 
such  catastrophes  as  the  one  above  alluded  to. 

J.  T.  L. 


any  oscillation  as  the  two  vessels  hung,  and  the 
weight  of  both,  ^vith  a counterbalancing  weight  of 
water  pumped  into  the  derrick  on  tbe  other  side, 
only  brought  her  down  about  13  inches  lower  in 
the  water.  Tbe  derrick  is  also  provided  with  loco- 
motive steam-power,  which  enables  her  to  move 
with  any  vessel  she  has  raised,  at  the  rate  of  three 
or  four  miles  an  hour.  This  iron  derrick  is  equal 
to  raising  a weight  of  1,000  tons  from  the  water, 
but  only  six  of  her  ten  steam  purchases  were  used. 
Derricks  have  been  long  used  in  the  United  States 
with  immense  profit  to  their  owners,  and  their 
introduction  to  this  country  is  likely  to  be  equally 
successful. 


Elevation  of  the  Profession  ! — We  find  in 
the  Times  the  following  novel  advertisement  (in 
which  we  have  simply  changed  the  name) : — 
“Now  is  the  time  to  have  Designs  for  Alterations, 
to  be  carried  out  in  the  slack  season. — Mr.  Faidone, 
architect,  will  supply  a good  sketch  for  one  guinea. 
Address,  Essex-street,  Strand,  W.C.”  Walk  up, 
ladies  and  gentlemen ! walk  up ! Now’s  your 
time ! Eheu  ! 

The  Memorial  Tower  at  Pentlow  Rectory. 
— This  tower,  says  the  Chelmsford  Chronicle,  has 
now  been  completed.  It  is  octagonal  in  form,  90 
feet  high,  in  the  'Fudor  style  of  architecture,  built 
of  red  bricks  and  black  headers,  with  ornamental 
white  dressings  and  quoins.  String  courses  of 
white  moulded  bricks  are  introduced.  The  cap  is 
formed  of  white  moulded  bricks,  variegated  with 
black,  and  surmounted  by  a Caen  stone  embattle- 
ment,  having  a lead  flat  and  seats  at  tbe  top,  flag- 
staff, &c.  The  tower  is  ascended  by  a spiral  stair- 
case of  114  steps,  lighted  by  windows  placed  at 
intervals  in  the  thick  walls.  It  is  erected  in  the 
grounds  at  the  rear  of  the  house,  tbe  lower  part 
being  shaded  by  tbe  surrounding  trees.  Over  tbe 
entrance-door  is  placed  a tablet  of  Portland  stone, 
bearing  the  following  inscription; — 

“ Erected  to  the  Memorj’  of  his  honoured  Parents,  the 
Rev.  John  Bull,  M.A.and  Margaret,  bis  Wife,  on  a spot 
they  loved  so  well,  by  Edward  Bull,  M.A,  1859- 

“ Pietas  erga  Pareiites  prima  est  omnium  virtutum.” 

Over  this  tablet,  higher  up,  are  the  family  arms, 
cut  in  Caen  stone  by  Mr.  Walter  SilLitoe,  of 
Sudbury. 


TENDERS. 


For  New  Fire-proof  Offices,  Spring-gardens,  for  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works.  Quantities  supplied  by 
Messrs.  Meakin  and  Lansdown: — Supplementary. 


Dales  

.iri8,490 

..  £i,970 

Parratt  * 

i7,«so 

1,654 

Fisk 

17.-<53 

1,755 

Heath 

17,064 

1,838 

Hill  

16.998 

1,754 

Lavers 

16,988 

1,762 

Mathews 

16.950 

1,760 

Thirst 

16,670 

1,700 

Holland  

16.477 

1,700 

Smith  

16,400 

1,820 

Mansfield  

16,300 

..  1.790 

Brass  

16,250 

..  1,895 

Messenger 

16,228 

Patman  and  Co. . . . 

16,160 

1,730 

Moxon  

16,120 

2,190 

Hocken  

15,937 

1,675 

Ayers  and  Co 

15,930 

1 .790 

Pritchard  

15,665 

1,734 

Nicholson 

1.5,640 

1,857 

Jackson  and  Shaw 

15,625 

1,780 

Thompson 

15,.5S0 

..  1,725 

Batterbury  

15,512 

1,633 

Jay  

15,480 

1,905 

Colls  and  Co 

15,475 

1,875 

Downs 

14,990 

1,833 

Higgs 

14,946 

1,720 

Wilson 

14,689 

1,837 

McLennon  and  Co. 

14,864 

1,920 

Myers  (accepted) . . 

14,829 

1,759 

For  works  at  the  Deaneiy,  Chichester,  for  the  Very 
Rev.  the  Dean.  Messrs.  Wairing  and  Blake,  architects ; — 

Johnston,  Chichester  jCa.Od*  o 0 

Keyes  and  Head,  London 1.7/8  0 0 

Gammon,  London 1.7S7  0 0 

Ellis,  Chichester 1,734  0 0 


For  building  a Dwelling-house,  Shop,  and  Warehouses, 
at  Tamworth.  Mr.  Robt.  Jemiings,  architect,  Athcr- 


stune ; — 

Starkie  aud  Clarson  1,410  0 0 

J.  and  J.  LiUey 1,369  12  0 

Clarson 1,297  10  0 

Potter 1,198  0 0 

Fox  ar.d  Brothers  1,183  0 0 

Orchard 1,H9  0 0 

Spencer  (accepted) i,o6o  0 0 


For  alterations  to  Premises  in  Trinity-street,  Borough, 
for  Messrs.  Lazenby  and  Sons.  Mr.  D.  A.  Cobbett, 
architect : — 

Newman  and  Mann  .^1,300  0 0 

Hedges  1.297  0 0 

Rivett  1.181  0 0 

Ashby  and  Horner 1,137  0 0 

Wilson  UOilS  0 0 


For  the  rebuilding  of  Premises,  No.  9.  Bow-lane,  for 
Mr.  E.  Girdham.  Mr.  A.  E.  Taylor,  architect.  Quaur 
titles  supplied  hyMr.  ReddalL. — 


Tarrant £1,366  0 0 

Blackburn 1,295  0 0 

Brass 1,278  0 0 

Marsland  1,263  0 0 

Batterbury 1,195  n 0 

Browne  and  Robinson 1,191  0 0 


For  Vicarage  House  ar.d  Offices,  at  Worlaby,  Lincoln- 
shire. Mr.  W.  Botterill,  Hull,  architect : — 


J.  T.  Robinson,  HuU .^1,203  0 0 

F.  Chapman,  Hull  ],l65  6 0 

Reynolds  and  Otter,  Wintering- 

ham 992  17  0 

J.  Walker,  Worlaby 968  9 6 

S.  Johnson,  Grimsby 930  0 0 

J.  Ro  linaon,  Kirton 891  10  0 

A.  Stamp.  Barton  (accepted)  861  2 0 


* Mr.  Parratt  writes  us  to  say  that  by  mistake  the  sup- 
plementary sum,  iu  his  estimate,  is  here  also  Included  ia 
the  large  sum,  which  he  gives  us  as  l6,l64f. 
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The  Amendvicnt  of  Hospital  Flaiis  — The 
Blackburn  Injirmanj. 


rather  to  diftusion  of  the  parts,  as  principle  : 
for,  so  paramount  is  the  object  of  isolation  of 
the  wards,  and  planning  tlie  communications 
from  one  ward  to  another,  so  as  not  to  be  the 
means  of  conducting  infection,  that  even  the 
inconvenience  of  distance  from  the  offices, 
must  be  accepted,  although  iu  the  case  of  a 
building  in  ft’hich  the  kitchen  might  appear  to 
be  a first  element  in  the  plan.  We  entirely 
agree  with  Mr.  lioberton  (perhaps  we  have 
cpioted  the  words  already)  that, — 


N our  first  extended  notice 
, of  the  designs  for  the 
Ashton  Infirmarj’,  we 
):  spoke  of  the  building  at 
- Blackburn,  as  the  model 
5 for  plan  which  the  majo- 
rity of  the  competitors  had 
had  iu  mind,  and  which 
some  of  them  had  copied. 
It  appeared  to  us  so  im- 
portant in  the  presentstate 
of  the  subject  of  hospital 
construction,  to  learn  ex- 
actly the  nature  of  the 
■works  in  progres-s  at  Black- 
burn, that  wc  have  taken 
]ucans  to  obtain  the  fullest 
knowledge  of  them. 

It  is  quite  clear  that  a 
large  amount  of  work  in 
hospital-building,  should 
be  at  once  undertaken 
throughout  the  country. 
The  effect  of  hospitals  as 
they  are,  is  to  kill  rather 
than  to  cure : a patient 
suffering  from  an  easily 
curable  ailment,  is  ad- 
mitted to  an  hospital  of  the  ordinary  form 
of  plan  : the  case  shortly  becomes  dangerous, 
the  patient  having  contracted  a new  illness 
from  the  hospital  atmosphere  ; there  might 
be  still  a chance  were  removal  to  pure 
air  possible  ; but  death  ensues,  with  the 
full  knowledge  of  the  medical  man  that  the 
cause  of  death  was  comprised  in  the  means 
taken  towards  recovery.  Recently  built  hospi- 
tals there  are,  besides  that  in  progress  at 
Netley,  which  repeat  errors  of  the  old  con- 
struction. The  Lying-in  Hospital,  in  Quay- 
street,  Manchester,  we  are  told,  is  one  of  the 
number  ; and  far  better  advised  w'ould  have 
been  the  charitable  supporters  of  the  institu- 
tion had  they  provided  at  the  homes  of  the 
poor  jiatients,  the  medical  attendance,  nursing, 
and  comforts,  which  are  alone  advantageous, 
but  set  against  terrific  odds  in  ho.spitals  as 
they  are.  At  Macclesfield,  wliere  there  are 
3D,UO0/.  to  be  expended  on  an  infirmary,  we 
may  c.xjjcct,  since  the  town  has  made  itself  in 
many  ways  remarkable  for  attention  to  sani- 
tary improvement,  that  the  old  errors  of 
arrangement  will  be  avoided,  and  that  improve- 
ments even  will  be  cftccted  on  the  plan  adopted 
for  A.shlon,  or  the  far  better  plan  which  it  is 
our  purpose  to  describe. 

The  more  the  question  of  infectious  dis- 
orders is  examined,  the  more  it  is  perceived 
that  the  infection  or  non-infection  is  a matter 
of  the  ventilation.  The  amount  of  ventilation 
and  air  required  in  hospitals  is  immense,  from 
the  volume  of  the  agencies  of  pollution,  and  it 
is  on  this  account  that  we  have  perseveringly 
advocated  the  principle  of  arrangement 
where  each  ward  is  so  detached  from  other 
parts  of  the  plan,  that  it  might  be  regarded  as 
a distinct  hospital.  The  architect  may  at  first 
ask  whether  he  is  to  give  up,  when  he  is 
planning  an  hospital,  a principle,  namely,  con- 
centration, which  he  has  been  in  the  habit  of 
supposing  -was  one  needed  for  all  good  plan- 
ning,— his  judgment  having  been  c<\lled  for 
mainly  in  the  right  selection  of  the  key- 
note, or  the  object  and /on«  to  which  all  others 
should  be  subordinate  or  made  to  tend.  He 
may  suppose  that  in  the  plan  of  an  hospital, 
the  kitchen  or  the  washhouse  should  have  this 
primary  importance  ; and  we  have  already 
shown  that  we  should  have  felt  the  pertinence 
of  the  question,  as  regards  one  or  other  of 
these  departments  of  the  administration  of  an 
hospital.  We  now,  however,  answer  distinctly, 
that  concentration  should  be  made  to  yield 


“Until  the  architect  will  consent  to  give  his 
org.an  of  smell  a few  minutes’  practical  training, 
about  six  or  seven  o’clock  iu  the  morning,  in  a 
crowded  surgical  ward,  he  can  never  realize  the 
importance  of  a truth,  which  can  hardly  be  enun- 
ciated with  too  great  emphasis — that  not  merely 
must  a ward,  if  it  is  to  be  kept  sweet,  be  venti- 
lated iu  the  ordinary  sense  of  that  term,  but  it 
must  be  so  ventilated  as  to  secure  for  it  the 
constant  reneioal  of  the  contained  air — the  dis- 
placement of  the  fcetld  eilluvia  ever  being 
emitted  from  the  sick  and  wounded,  and  the  sub- 
stitutiou  instead,  of  air,  not  drawn  from  collars, 
comdoi's,  and  passages,  but  admitted  direct  from 
the  store  of  the  unpolluted  heaveus.” 

The  Blackburn  Infirmary  now  building,  and 
the  principal  designs  for  the  Ashton  Infirmary, 
are  practical  admissions  of  the  correctness  of 
such  views  so  far  as  the  form  and  lighting,  and 
ventilation  of  each  ward,  and  of  its  own  imme- 
diate accessories,  are  concerned.  But,  fully  to 
attain  the  objects,  it  is  necessary  that  the  line 
of  corridor  or  covered  way  for  passing  from 
one  ward  to  another,  should  be  separated  from 
the  wards  by  a lobby,  for  the  same  reasons 
that  the  closets,  at  the  other  end  of  the  ward, 
are  separated  from  the  ward  by  a lobby  inde- 
pendently ventilated. 

The  plan  of  the  Blackburn  lufirmai^  (of  which 
the  general  formation  was  spoken  of  in  a recent 
number),  as  we  supposed  was  the  case,  is  only 
a vast  improvement  upon  the  old  plans  in  this 
country,  and  not  a complete  illustration  of  the 
“ pavilion  principle.”  Some,  indeed,  of  the 
must  eminent  surgeons  of  the  London  hospitals, 
Mr.  Robei'toii  states,  “go  so  far  as  to  say  that 
the  placing  of  the  blocks  on  opposite  sides  of 
a lofty,  well-ventilated  corridor,”  as  in  the 
Blackburn  plan,  is  “ superior  to  tlieBourdeaux 
plan,  which  has  blocks  side  by  side.  I am  not 
sure  as  to  the  correctness  of  this  notion.”  * 
Mr.  Roberton’s  opinion  is  as  to  the  very  great 
merit  which  there  is  in  the  wards  themselves, 
and  iu  some  other  important  features  of  the 
whole,  as  compared  with  plans  where,  through- 
out, the  wards  open  from  both  sides,  or  from 
one  side  of  a closed  corridor,  and  beds  are 
placed  against  dead  wall  ; and  where  by  the 
arrangement  of  the  windows  of  a ward  on  one 
side  of  it  only,  there  is  no  structural  iiossibility 
of  due  ventilation,  and  the  admission  of  desired 
light ; and  he  has  expressed  no  approval  of  the 
selected  plan  for  the  Ashton  building,  as  con- 
trasted with  other  designs,  though  a report  has 
been  circulated  to  such  eftcct.  He  has  pointed 
out  improveiueuts  required  in  that  selected 
design  ; but  has  never  seen  the  drawings  with 
which  Mr.  Lindley’s  design  was  in  competition. 

The  building  of  the  Blackburn  Infirmary  is 
the  result  of  a subscription  which,  in  August 
last,  had  amounted  to  lo,HS3/.  Ds.  7J.  of  which 
1,127/.  6s.  3d.  were  subscribed  by  the  working 
classes.  Mr.  Win.  Pilkington,  the  mayor,  to 
whom  we  believe  is  due  the  origination  of  the 
work,  contributed  very  largely.  The  amount 
allotted  to  the  building-fund,  it  appears,  was 
12,872/.  Is.  9d. 

The  site  selected,  -whereon  the  carcase  of  the 
building  is  now  advanced  to  the  level  of  the 
joists  of  the  one-pair  story,  is  eight  acres  of 
elevated  ground,  south-west  of  the  town,  on 
the  road  to  Over  Darwen,  and  distant  about 
three-quarters  of  a mile  from  the  Town-hall, 
and  perhaps  a quarter  of  a mile  from  the  out- 
skirts. Though  thus  not  far  distant  from 
factories,  and  such  as  appear  to  have  no  appa- 
ratus for  the  consumption  of  smoke,  the  Infir- 
mary will  be  favourably  situated  in  regivrd  to 
the  greater  number  of  the  factories  and  to  the 
prevailing  winds.  The  soil  is  a thin  bed  of 


* “ E.Ktract  from  n letter  dated  July  C,  IS.'iS,  to  tlie 
secretary  of  the  Hiackbuni  Infirmary,”  printed  at  Ulack- 
burn,  with  list  cf  donations. 


dry  stony  clay  and  shale,  two  to  three  feet 
thick,  over  the  rock,  which  in  some  cases  liad 
to  be  excavated.  Concrete  was  specified  at 
first,  but  ultimately  was  deemed  uot  necessary. 
The  plan  eventually  may  comprise  besides  the 
central  group,  several  wards  arranged  as  sepa- 
rate blocks,  with  intervals  of  20  feet,  on  oppo- 
site sides  of  a 10-feet  corridor,  as  explained 
with  sufficient  clearness  by  the  diagram  (exiig- 
gerated  as  compared  with  the  actual  relative 
dimensions)  in  a previous  number.  There  may  be 
four  or  five  blocks  erected  at  the  distances  on 
each  side  of  the  central  block  ; but  the  present 
works  are  for  only  two  of  the  blocks  for  wards, 
besides  the  wards  near  the  operating-room, 
which  are  in  the  transeptal  parts  of  the  block, 
at  the  hack,  as  shown  in  the  figure. 

But  temporarily  wards  will  be  formed  in  that 
portion  of  the  centre  which  is  parallel  with  the 
other  blocks  ; and,  as  a central  passage-way  is 
recpiired  from  the  front  entrance  to  the 
entrance  at  the  hack,  it  follows  that  these 
wards  will  not  he  disposed  on  the  approved 
principles  of  hospital  arrangement.  As  we 
have  said,  the  arrangement  is  a temporary  one  ; 
the  partitions,  the  architect  tells  us,  are  not  to 
be  carried  up  to  the  ceiling  ; and  each  space, 
27  feet  inches  by  12  feet  6 inches,  will 
hardly  allow  beds  to  be  placed  against  the 
partitions.  But  we  shall  look  anxiously  for 
the  completion  of  the  original  project,  and  re- 
gret that  any  erroneous  arrangement  should 
be  adopted  even  temporarily,  in  a plan  which 
will  be  the  subject  of  so  much  attention.  On 
the  erection  of  the  remaining  ward-blocks,  the 
whole  of  the  space  we  have  spoken  of,  will  be 
required  for  nurses’  bedrooms  and  purposes  of 
the  administration.  The  very  most  that  we 
can  make  of  the  accommodation  for  patients  to 
be  immediately  provided,  is  as  shown  in  the 
following  table ; — 

In  the  two  wards  of  the  projecting 
wing-blocks,  eight  beds  in  each, — 


the  space  on  the  ground-story  in 
their  case  being  devoted  to  the 
matron’s  and  surgeon’s  rooms  in 
one  block;  and  to  a board-room,  a 
library,  and  a secretary’s  rctlring- 
I’ooin,  in  the  otlier 16  beds. 

In  the  two  wards  for  patients,  after 

operations 8 ,, 

Temporarily,  arranged  as  described,  say 

at  most  8 „ 


Total 32  beds. 

This  is  a very  small  amount  of  provision  for 
a large  town  with  a population  much  subject 
to  casualties  ; and  we  had  supposed  that  twice 
the  number  of  beds  were  to  be  provided  at  once, 
for  the  expenditure  of  a smaller  sum  of  money. 
We  do  not  hint  that  tliere  is  the  slightest 
blame  to  one  Avho,  of  course,  had  something  to 
learn  from  this  his  first  work  of  the  kind  : on 
the  contrary,  it  would  have  been  accordant  with 
our  views  tiiat  the  Ashton  committee  should 
have  sought  for  an  architect  who  was  in  the 
position  of  the  architect  to  the  Blackburn 
Infirmary,  rather  than  have  announced  a com- 
petition, and  decided  upon  a plan  at  all  hastily. 
Ei.|ually,  the  desire  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
mittee at  Blackburn  to  do  their  work  well, 
decoratively  as  well  as  structurally,  has  our 
full  approval.  We  must  say,  however,  that  iu 
every  point  of  view  there  would  have  been 
advantage  in  planning  the  wards  for  a larger 
luimbcr  of  beds.  We  have  already  adverted  to 
Mi.ss  Nightingale’s  opinion  in  favour  of  a 
number  of  beds,  twenty  to  thirty-two,  given, 
chiefly  under  the  conviction  that  large, 
rather  than  small  wards,  were  favourable 
to  the  circulation  of  air ; and  the  Black- 
burn building,  besides  what  is  obvious 
in  the  necessities  of  accommodation,  would 
have  utilized  more  economically  the  ground 
and  money  spent,  through  an  arrangement  pro- 
viding for  Considerably  more  than  eiglit  beds 
iu  a ward.  Twelve  patients,  the  architect  in- 
forms us,  he  has  found  could  be  attended  to 
by  a single  niu'sc  ; and  hir.  Robertson,  we  be- 
lieve, inclines  to  tlie  number  fourteen  or  there- 
abouts ; but  Miss  Nightingale  says,  wards  of 
a small  size  are  “ decidedly  objectionable, 
because  unfavourable  to  discipline:”  a liead- 
uurse,  one  to  each  ward,  “is  essential  to  disci- 
pline, ?iid  a sufficient  number  of  such  nurses 
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cannot  be  allotted  in  smaller  wards.  One  head- 
nnrse  can  easily  overlook  forty  patients  in  one 
large  ward.  In  four  small  ones  it  is  almost  im- 
possible. In  the  event  of  a death  taking  place  in 
the  ward,  the  survivors,  when  they  are  few  in 
number,  are  far  more  likely  to  be  affected  by  it  than 
a larger  number."*  Wards  of  15  to  17  feet  in 
height,  planned  for  twenty  to  thirty-two  sick,"  are 
better  for  the  purposes  of  ventilation  than  wards 
half  the  size;  and  are  less  subject  to  a hospital 
atmosphere  than  wards  of  double  the  size,"  though 
the  latter  size  may  be  perfectly  healthy  if  the 
height  be  increased  so  as  to  be  in  proportion  to  the 
width.  But  with  all  the  short-comings  of  the 
Blackburn  plan,  as  compared  with  the  French 
plan  (two  examples  of  which  we  have  published), 
it  is  only  necessary  to  draw  consideration  to  them ; 
and  the  arrangement  is,  as  we  have  said,  an  im- 
portant step  in  advance.  We  proceed  with  our 
description. 

The  building,  generally,  will  consist  of  two 
stories  above  an  elev'ated  basement : and  there  is 
an  attic  story  in  the  first  portion  of  the  central 
block,  giving  importance  to  the  centre,  and  pro- 
viding increased  space  for  servants’  apartments. 
The  advancing  centre  aud  wings  which  form  the 
design,  from  the  principal  point  of  view,  are 
appropriated, — the  centre,  to  the  entrance-hall, 
over  which  is  the  chapel ; aud  the  wings,  to  the 
wards  on  the  first  fioor;  and  the  apartments 
under  them,  which  we  have  already  described 
In  the  recesses,  between  the  centre  and  the  wings, 
are  on  the  ground-floor  the  house-dining-room  and 
the  students’  room  of  one  story  only,  so  that  there 
is  a small  terrace-stage  over,  where  convalescents 
might  take  the  air,  and  the  through-ventilation 
by  windows  to  the  corridor  of  communication  on 
the  one-pair  story  is  not  intei’fered  with.  There 
is  no  distinct  nurse’s  room  to  each  ward,  and,  as 
we  have  said,  no  intervening  lobby  at  the 
entrance,  but  that  arrangement  was  adopted  by 
many  of  the  competitors  in  the  Ashton  case.  At 
the  farther  end  of  the  w ard  from  the  door,  lead- 
ing out  of  the  corridor,  is  a bath-room  and  a ward- 
scullery,  with  a shoot  iuto  the  basement,  for 
bandages  and  dirty  linen.  A lobby  also  leads  into 
a space  for  two  closets,  whicli  forms  a projection 
at  the  end  of  the  wing,  and  has  openings  in  the 
returns,  to  get  a through  - current  at  right 
angles  to  the  lobby.  A large  window  in  the 
centre  lights  the  lobby,  and  forms  a chief  feature 
in  the  decorative  design.  On  the  opposite  side  of 
the  corridor  of  communication,  in  line  with  the 
wards  each,  are  the  staircases ; and  corresponding 
parts,  opposite  the  wards,  in  the  extension  of  the 
plan,  will  be  appropriated  to  reading-rooms  and 
dining-rooms  for  convalescents.  The  staircases 
are  not  ill  planned,  in  comparison  with  staircases 
in  London  or  in  Lancashire.  In  the  latter 
locality,  indeed,  the  stairs  are  not  xmfrequently 
dangerous,  from  excessive  height  of  the  risers. 
But  for  hospitals,  stairs  should  be  specially 
planned,  and  with  risers  of  less  than  six  inches. 
At  the  ends  of  the  corridor  of  communication  are 
balconies,  over  doors  in  the  ground  story,  which 
lead  into  gardens. 

The  wards  will  measure  39  feet  by  23  feet,  and 
will  be  16  feet  3 inches  in  height.  Thus  each  of 
these  principal  wards  will  afford  very  nearly 
2,000  cubic  feet  of  air  space  to  each  of  the 
eight  patients.  The  ward,  with  its  acces- 
sories, will  be  lighted  by  six  windows  on 
each  side,  each  measuring  3 feet  in  the  opening 
of  brickwork,  aud  9 feet  to  the  crown  of  the  arch 
in  height,  2 feet  7 inches  being  the  height  of  the 
clll  from  the  floor,  and  the  distance  of  the  crown, 
from  the  ceiling,  being  about  -4  feet  9 inches.  Over 
the  windows,  however,  are  openings  for  ventilation, 
each  iu  dimension  3 feet  by  1 foot  3 inches.  These 
will  be  filled  with  perforated  zinc.  The  piers  be- 
tween the  windovvs  are  from  5 to  4 feet  in  width. 
The  ward  will  he  heated  by  two  open  fire-places, 
one  at  each  end,  of  which  the  openings  will  be 
5 feet  in  height.  Some  of  the  arrangements  for 
ventilation  have,  perhaps,  %till  to  be  decided  upon. 
The  flooring  of  the  ward  will  be  of  pitch  piue, 
waxed  ami  polished,  carried  by  joists  and  girders, 
all  of  wood.  Fire-proof  construction  appears  to 
be  employed  only  iu  the  staircases  and  corridors, 
and  iu  the  ground  story  arching  over  the  basement. 
The  walls  and  ceilings  will  be  finished  in  Parian 
cement.  With  reference  to  the  important  question 
of  aspect,  and  of  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the 
wards  each,  we  may  say  that  the  front  of  the 
building  appears  to  face  the  north-west;  that  is, 
the  axis  of  each  ward  would  point  north- west'and 
south-east,  aud  not  north  and  south,  as  advised  by 
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one  of  the  competitors  at  Ashton.  Mr.  Roberton, 
as  we  gather,  has  a feeling  that  the  front 
should  face  the  sun  at  one  o’clock,  but  does  not 
feel  satisfied  to  put  forward  a positive  opinion; 
and  he  suggests  that  there  may  be  an  argvtment 
for  having  the  front  so  that  it  would  be  impinged 
upon  by  prevailing  winds,  although  not  in  the 
case  of  an  hospital  to  leeward  of  any  smoky  town. 

In  the  central  block  of  the  plan  there  will  be  on 
the  ground  story,  entrance-halls,  one  at  the  front, 
aud  another  at  the  back,  and  reached  from  the 
latter,  and  from  a separate  road.  There  will  he 
in  the  transeptal  portions  of  the  plan  an  acci- 
dents’ receiving-room,  and  a dispensary.  Adjoin- 
ing the  latter,  in  the  same  story,  will  be  an  out- 
patients’ waiting-hall,  of  considerable  dimensions, 
and  the  remainder  of  the  central  part  of  the  plan 
is  devoted  to  the  surgeons’  consulting-rooms,  the 
matron’s  store-room,  the  surgery,  washing-closet, 
and  the  porter’s  bed-room.  There  is  a mezzanine 
over  part  of  the  plan,  which  is  to  be  used  as  a drug 
store.  We  have  explained  the  appropriation  of 
the  wings  in  the  front,  and  of  the  one-pair  story 
generally ; but  may  mention  that,  attached  to 
the  operation-room  and  wards  in  the  transeptal 
parts  of  the  plan,  will  be  a sm^ical  instruments 
room,  and  the  required  bath-rooms,  and  closets, 
and  nurses’  rooms.  The  whole  area  of  the  base- 
; ment  in  the  portion  of  the  building  now  erecting 
I will  he  given  up  to  the  kitchen  and  offices.  The 
i kitchen  will  be  close  to  the  position  on  plan  of  the 
‘ grand  corridor,  hoists  being  contrived  for  coals 
and  articles  of  food.  In  the  rear  will  be  the 
wash-house,  laundry,  scullery,  and  laboratory. 
An  uuder-ground  way  is  provided,  externally,  to 
the  site  which  is  intended  for  a dead-house. 

The  decorative  design,  as  may  have  been  under- 
stood already,  has  been  altered  since  the  first 
drawings  were  made.  The  object,  that  of  giving 
to  the  building  increased  decorative  character,  so 
th-at  it  might  be  in  all  respects  an  honour  to  the 
town,  and  towards  which  the  members  of  the 
committee  came  forward  nobly  with  contributions, 
is  one  such  as  cannot  but  liave  our  warm  sympathy. 
It  is  well,  however,  that  we  should  not  allow  the 
idea  to  prevail  that  increased  effect  is  to  be  ob- 
tained merely  by  the  increased  expenditure  of 
money;  and  the  present  case  is  one  where  we 
believe  the  architect  has  not  much  improved  upon 
his  original  conception  by  the  fresh  means  allotted 
to  him.  The  decorative  and  the  useful,  so  called, 
both  are  important ; but,  in  the  present  case, 
considering  the  objects,  aud  without  reference  to 
the  skill  exhibited,  as  without  abatement  of  our 
views  of  the  value  of  decoration,  we  would  rather 
have  seen  any  available  amount  appropriated  to 
the  perfection  of  the  plan.  Besides,  it  is  to  be 
logically  inferred  that  an  architect  does  not  ncces- 
sarily  improve  upon  his  original  conception  by 
alterations;  second  thoughts  are  not  always  best, 
and  especially  so  where  the  thoughts  do  not  form 
the  original  foundation,  but  take  up  the  project 
when  it  has  been  already  commenced,  and  its  cha- 
racter to  some  extent  confirmed.  In  an  entirely 
new  building  the  case  would  be  different,  and  the 
architect  would  utilize,  without  detraction,  the 
full  experience  he  had  gained. 

The  general  character  of  the  design  we  must 
describe,  for  want  of  more  precise  jAirase,  as  French 
Italian,  or  as  that  Palladian  in  which  the 
superimposed  orders  are  used,  to  which  are  added 
the  high-pitched  roofs  to  pavilions.  This  character, 
however,  is  chiefly  exhibited  in  the  prominent 
parts  of  the  building  and  plan,  where  masonry  is 
employed.  A considerable  portion  of  the  building 
is  of  red  brick,  with  white  stone  in  bands  across 
the  piers, — the  archivolts  and  consoles,  and  the 
entablatures,  aud  the  whole  of  the  basement  story 
which  has  small  s<iuare  windows  above  ground, 
being  of  stone.  The  bricks  are  made  partly  on 
the  ground,  and  partly  on  ground  closely  adjoining. 
The  cost  of  their  making,  with  that  of  the  clav, 
is  19s.  a thousand  for  the  common  bricks,  and  26*8. 
for  bricks  for  the  facing,  which  are  pressed.  There 
is  good  character  in  the  front — though  the  mould- 
ings are  iu  some  cases  much  too  minute,  to  con- 
tribute, as  they’  should,  to  the  effect  ft’om  a dis- 
tance. The  porch,  at  the  principal  entrance,  with 
its  side  windows,  forms  a group  carried  up  in  two 
stories,  and  has  salient  columns  in  the  upper  story. 
The  parts  breaking  forward  at  the  ends  of  the 
wards  are  likewise  emphasized  by  the  treatment  of 
the  pilasters  and  four-feet  sviudow-openings;  and 
the  friezes,  iu  these  parts,  are  enriched  with  scroll- 
work. The  angles  of  the  wards  are  decorated 
with  rusticated  coupled  pilasters,  Ionic  in  the 
upper  story,  forming  piers,  with  ornament  in  the 
frieze;  and  chimneys  are  carried  at  the  angles. 
The  ordinary  windows  have  archivolts  rising  from 
impost-mouldings,  aud  consoles  triglyphed  on  the 


face.  Ornaments,  similar  in  character  to  these 
last,  occur  at  regular  distances  in  the  ft-ieae. 

The  drainage  from  the  Infirmary  will  pass  into 
the  river  Darwen.  There  are  two  principal 
streams  at  Blackburn,  but  of  very  moderate  size; 
and  their  present  condition  would  serve  as 
accurate  illustration  to  the  description  and  remarks 
we  have  before  printed,  on  the  lamentable  state  of 
the  drainage  of  the  manufacturing  towns  of  Lan- 
cashire. \Ve  have  evidence,  however,  that  the 
question  as  regards  Blackburn  is  receiving  some 
attention.  The  drainage  of  the  town  is  now  being 
altered,  and  is  to  be  carried  to  a point  on  the 
Darwen,  about  two  miles  from  the  TownhalL 

The  original  contract  for  the  infirmary  was 
taken  by  Mcsm-s.  Benjamin  Abbott,  aud  John 
Hacking, — the  former  for  the  carpenter’s,  plas- 
terer’s, plumber’^  glazier's  and  painter’s  works; 
and  the  latter  for  the  mason’s,  pavioaris,  brick- 
layer’s, and  slater’s.  Tlie  manner  in  which  the 
work  is  done  so  far,  is  certainly  creditable  to  the 
contractors;  and  the  materials  are  of  excellent 
quality.  The  whole  amount  at  present  involved 
in  the  contract  may  be  stated  as  very  nearly 
10,000f. — the  Infirmary  committee,  however,  sup- 
plying the  bricks.  The  principal  stone  used  is 
from  the  Butler  delph,  or  quarry,  in  the  towrahip 
of  Pleasington.  It  seems  an  excellent  material 
for  durability,  save  that  it  is  occasionally  spoiled 
by  black,  clayey  spots  and  streaks,  which  may  enter 
for  some  depth  iuto  the  stone.  When  good,  it  is 
better  in  appearance,  and  we  should  suppose  is 
cheaper  to  work,  than  the  more  crystalline  stone 
used  in  the  south  of  Lancashire.  The  Longridge 
stone,  which  is  more  generally  used  in  North 
Lancashire,  has  also  been  used  in  this  building;  it 
is  marked  by  yellow  streaks,  and  is  not  considered 
80  good  ae  the  other  stone  mentioned.  Cunlifte 
stone  is  used  in  the  steps  ; and  the  corridors  will 
be  paved  with  flags  similar  to  Yorkshire  flags,  but 
brought  from  Haslingden.  The  brick  arches  over 
the  basement  are  carried  on  wrought-and-riveted 
iron  girders,  having  a bearing  of  19  feet 
or  23  feet.  Skew-back  bricks  are  moulded 
specially  to  fit  into  the  sides  of  the  girders  for  the 
springing  of  the  arches,  which  have  a span  of 
G feet  4 inches  to  6 feet  6 inches.  The  centering 
was  in  great  part  suspended  from  the  girders  by 
irou  hangers,  or  stirrups.  The  general  walling  is 
built  with  a cavity  of  3 inches,  and  two  brick 
lengths,  to  amount  to  a thickness  of  21  inches. 
In  executing  the  work,  ojienings  are  left  at  the 
floor-line  of  each  story,  in  order  that  the  cavity 
may  be  properly  cleared  out  before  the  work  is 
left.  The  quantity  of  the  stone  on  bed,  and  bond 
with  the  brickwork,  would  be  remarkable  to  any 
one  judging  after  experience  chiefly  of  London 
buildings.  The  balconies  and  door-cases  to  the 
ends  of  the  corridors,  which,  like  the  principal 
doorway,  have  considerable  clecoratii'e  character, 
arc  not  permanently  fixed,  but  placed  so  as  to  be 
removable  easily  when  the  extension  can  bo  pro- 
ceeded with.  Mr.  John  Simpson  is  the  architect’s 
derk  of  the  works.  The  credit  of  the  design  was 
first  ascribed  to  Messrs.  Smith  and  James  Turn- 
bull;  the  latter  of  these,  however,  who  made  the 
design,  is  now  the  architect.  The  effort  made  in 
this  hospital  already  reflects  great  credit  upon 
Mr.  Pilkington  and  the  town  of  Blackburn;  and 
we  hope  that  the  completion  of  the  work  will  be 
satisfactory  to  all  the  parties  concerned.  Certainly 
every  care  should  be  taken,  and  we  have  no  doubt 
is  intended  to  be  taken,  in  what  will  form  an 
important  precedent  for  one  part  of  the  country 
at  least.  There  are  many  details  which  we  have 
not  looked  into.  The  manner  of  glazing  aud 
opening  the  windows  is  one  of  them. 


CARVED  FITTINGS  FOR  ST.  MICHAEL’S 
CHURCH,  CORNHILL. 

These  fittings,  executed,  as  we  have  already 
mentioned,  by  Mr.  Rogers,  under  the  direction  of 
Messrs.  Scott  and  Herbert  Williams,  the  archi- 
tects, display  a cousidoruble  amount  of  invention 
as  well  as  skill. 

The  pulpit  is  hexagonal  iu  form,  and  will  stand 
on  a dwarf  column  of  Portland  stone,  with  the 
hand-rail  supported  by  ornamental  brass-work. 
On  the  angles  are  twisted  pillars;  each  pillar  has 
twelve  hollows  filled  with  various  designs,  and 
they  support  a cornice  filled  in  with  branches  of 
the  hawthorn.  The  light  elegance  of  this  foliage 
is  remarkable.  The  panels  have  each  a different 
diaper  pattern,  with  boldly  carved  symbols  of  the 
four  Evangelists  iu  roundels. 

The  reading-desk  is  raised  one  step  from  the 
floor  : it  ha.s  two  double  arches  and  ten  pilasters. 
The  centre  pillars  are  round,  resting  on  square 
bases.  On  each  of  the  angles  are  heads  of  the 
dragon,  iu  reference  to  tlie  prowess  of  the  patron 
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saint.  The  perforated  friezes  in  the  screens 
behind  the  choir-seats  in  the  chancel  are  of 
foliated  scroll-work,  interspersed  with  sacred 
fruits  and  emblematical  flowers  — such  as  the 
passion-flower,  trefoil,  pomegranate,  lily,  figs,  and 
olives. 

Sixteen  panels  have  been  carved  for  the  chancel- 
gates;  one-half  taken  from  the  Old  Testament 
and  the  other  half  from  the  New.  The  former 
consist  of  Moses  in  the  Bulrushes;  the  Tablets  of 
the  Law,  with  the  sword  of  Justice;  the  Star  of 
Bethlehem;  the  Gospel  of  Peace,  over  which  is  a 
dove;  the  Brazen  Serpent  in  the  Wilderness ; the 
Seven  Golden  Candlesticks;  emblems  of  the 
Sacrament  (wheat  and  grapes) ; chalice  and  paten. 
The  subjects  from  the  New  Testament  arc, — 
Solomon’s  Glory,  represented  by  three  crowns 
rising  out  of  three  full-blown  lilies;  the  Crown  of 
Victory;  emblems  of  the  passion-flower;  the 
Resurrection,  emblematized  by  a butterfly  issuing 
from  a chrysalis ; Light  ont  of  Darkness,  the 
Snowdrop ; Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity;  the  Trinity 
in  Unity. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  these  works  the  free- 
dom, yet  crisp  sharpness,  of  the  foliage,  and  the 
ingenuity  of  its  application,  deserve  much  praise. 
The  first  scat  south  of  the  chancel  is  a representa- 
tion of  the  Agony  in  the  Garden.  The  cup  is 
enclosed  in  foliage  at  the  top,  and  at  the  back  is 
a branch  of  olives  copied  from  one  gathered  by 
E.  T.  Rogers,  vice-consul  of  Caifia,  Palestine,  in 
the  garden  of  Gethsemane : around  the  outer 
edge  of  this  bench-end  are  the  words,  “Not  ray 
will,  but  Thine  be  done.”  Other  inscriptions  of  a 
similar  description  are  used  in  parts. 

The  fronts  and  backs  of  the  seats  have  a double 
row  of  variously  enriched  panelling,  180  in  number, 
the  upper  row  being  alternately  relieved  by  sprigs 
or  branches  of  sacred  flowers  bound  with  labels, 
and  having  suitable  inscriptions  in  raised  letters, 
such  as  “In  the  midst  of  judgment  He  remembers 
mercy;”  “Look  upon  the  rainbow,  and  praise 
Him,”  &c.  &c. 

At  the  chancel  end  of  the  centre  aisle  there  are 
seven  seats  set  apart  for  special  purposes.  On  the 
right  is  the  royal  pew,  with  an  enriched  double 
shield  surmounted  by  the  crown,  V.R.  and  the 
motto  " Dieu  et  mon  droit.”  On  the  inside  is 
carved,  in  very  bold  letters,  her  Majesty’s  mono- 
gram, Victoria,  in  the  form  of  a Greek  cross, 
enclosed  in  foliage  and  flowers,  the  rose,  thistle, 
and  shamrock — the  monogram  suggested  by  the 
one  ill  the  Charlemagne  Bible  of  the  ninth  cen- 
tury, now  in  the  British  Museum,  and  cunningly 
devised ; the  diocesan  pew,  with  ecclesiastical 
shield  with  crozlers,  mitre,  and  the  crossed  swords 
representing  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Paul ; the 
corporation  pew,  with  the  City  arms  and  repre- 
sentation of  St.  George,  «S:c. ; the  pew  of  the 
Worshipful  Company  of  Drapers,  with  enriched 
shield,  date,  and  motto  of  the  company,  “ Unto 
God  only  be  honour  and  glory,”  surmounted  by 
the  triple  crown  issuing  from  clouds,  with  rays  of 
light : on  the  inside,  a triple  branch  of  lilies,  the 
emblem  of  the  Virgin,  the  patroness  of  the  com- 
pany, the  shield  of  Fitzalwin,  the  first  mayor  of 
London,  and  other  devices,  attract  attention.  On 
the  pew  of  the  Merchant  Tailors’  Company  is  the 
shield,  &c.  of  the  company,  and  in  one  part  is 
introduced  an  illustration  of  a text  from  St.  Augus- 
tine’s 19th  chapter  of  St.  John, — “God  is  all  to 
thee : if  thou  be  hungry,  He  is  bread : if  thou  be 
thirsty.  He  is  water  : if  in  darkness,  lie  is  light ; 
and,  if  naked,  He  is  a robe  of  immortality.”  In 
this  instance  Mr.  Rogers  has  figured  the  star  of 
light,  the  bread,  chalice,  and  the  robe,  in  a manner 
which  describes  the  text.  We  must  pass  over 
with  brief  notice  the  ornamentation  of  pews  of  the 
Clothworkers’  Company,  and  the  rector’s  pew : on 
the  former  the  teasel  is  conspicuous,  and  on  the 
latter  the  monogram  of  the  Rev.  T.  W.  Wrench, 
suiTnounted  by  a branch  of  olives. 

All  the  bench-ends  in  this  aisle  have  a shield, 
which  will  be  emblazoned  on  the  outside,  enclosed 
by  Greek  foliage  : on  the  inside  there  are  various 
Iruits  and  flowers,  such  as  the  gourd  of  Jonah, 
Syrian  dates,  nut  fruit,  oak  and  acorns,  chesmits, 
wheat  eai’s,  mulberry,  pine  fruit,  the  Rose  of 
Sharon,  olives,  figs,  &c. 

The  carvings  on  the  benches  for  the  north  aisle 
are  well  treated.  Amongst  them,  arc  a female 
figure  of  Cliarity,  seated  in  an  ecclesiastical  chair, 
supported  by  pelicans  : she  is  feeding  and  protect- 
ing three  children.  The  idea,  Mr.  Rogers  tells  us, 
ill  a catalogue  of  these  works  which  he  has  pub- 
lished, was  taken  from  an  early  sculpture  in 
Valterra  marble.  On  other  seats  are  the  pelican 
in  her  piety  ; the  fall  of  man  represented  by  the 
serpent  colling  round  the  forbidden  tree.  On  the 
back  is  the  lily  of  the  valley.  The  sage  plant 


of  Palestine  is  combined  with  the  primrose  of 
England,  the  stork  of  the  wilderness,  &c. 

There  are  about  twenty  benches  belonging  to 
the  south  aisle : on  some  of  these  are  the  sage- 
plant  of  the  East  (which  is  well  adapted  to 
sculptural  purposes),  combined  with  a branch  of 
oak ; the  ivy  and  the  anemone,  and  the  common 
flowers  of  the  East;  clusters  of  pomegranates  and 
beU-flowers,  Aaron’s  rod,  a triple  branch  of  lily 
rising  out  of  a bulbons  root,  which  is  given  in  the 
form  of  a heart.  We  must  not  omit  to  mention 
the  device  of  a Latin  cross,  on  which  is  suspended 
the  passion-flower,  the  leaves  and  tendrils  of 
which  are  creeping  over  and  binding  it  to  the 
cross;  the  carving  of  the  scape-goat  wandering  in 
the  wilderness,  with  the  mark  of  the  High  Priest 
on  his  forehead:  in  the  background  is  forked 
lightning,  indicating  the  wrath  of  God.  On  the  ' 
back  of  this  standard  is  a crown  of  thorns, — “On 
Him  was  laid  the  iniquity  of  us  all.”  | 

In  the  designing  of  these  numerous  carvings 
Mr.  Rogers  has  been  assisted  by  his  son,  Mr.  W.  H. 
Rogers.  The  list  we  have  given  will  show  that 
mental  power  has  been  employed  as  well  as  skilled 
hand-work. 


VENTILATION  AND  WARMING  OF 
HOSPITALS,  &e. 

THE  VAN  HECKE  Si’STEM. 

Great  attention  is  still  being  given  to  the 
improvement  of  hospital  ventilation  in  France. 
The  latest  system  there  introduced,  and  which  is 
conceived  to  be  better  than  even  those  previously 
reported  favourably  on,  as  in  use  at  some  of  the 
public  hospitals,  is  the  system  of  Dr.  Van  Hecke, 
which  appears  to  have  been  previously  brought 
into  operation  at  Brussels  for  the  Belgian  Govern- 
ment. Of  the  application  of  Van  Hecke’s  plan  to 
one  of  the  pavilions  of  the  Hospital  Beaujon,  and 
a highly  favourable  report  by  a Government  com- 
mission on  the  subject,  we  had  sometime  since  heard, 
and  were  favoured,  by  Mr.J.  Bonomi,  with  a special 
translation  of  an  elaborate  paper  by  the  reporter  on 
that  commission.  Dr.  Grass!,  who  had  instituted 
an  experimental  investigation  of  the  system  for 
his  owTi  satisfaction,  after  the  commission  of  which 
he  was  the  reporter  had  favourably  reported  on  it 
to  the  French  Government.  Of  this  translation 
we  propose  now  making  some  use  ; the  more 
especially  as  we  find  that  Van  Hecke’s  mode  of 
ventilation  continues  to  be  preferred  to  all  others 
in  new  French  hospitals,  to  which  it  has  since 
been  applied.* 

Dr.  Grassi,  in  the  outset  of  his  Dissertation, 
after  some  allusion  to  the  modes  of  ventilation 
and  wanning  long  in  use  at  the  Hospitals  Neckar 
and  Beaujon,  and  to  the  commission  appointed  to 
examine  the  new  system  of  Dr.  Van  Hecke  which 
had  been  tried  in  the  Pavilion  No.  4 of  the 
Hospital  Beaujon,  thus  proceeds  to  describe  that 
system : — 

“The  warming  of  the  Pavilion  No.  4 of  the 
Hospital  Beaujon  is  performed  by  means  of  a 
calorifere-stove  situated  in  the  cellar-floor.  Air 
is  conveyed  to  this  stove  by  a cylindrical  channel 
of  zinc,  75  centimetres  (2  ft.  5^  in.)  in  diameter, 
which,  afterrunning  horizontally  through  the  vault, 
is  received  into  a vertic.al  shaft  of  masonry 
opening  out  in  the  garden  at  about  2 metres 
(about  6 ft.  7 in.)  above  its  surface : from  this 
source  the  air  is  derived. 

After  the  air  has  passed  through  the  tubes  of 
the  calorifere  and  become  warmed,  it  enters  a 
large  pipe,  to  be  distributed  by  it  in  the  three 
wards  (one  above  another) : before,  however, 
reaching  them,  it  passes  over  a pau  of  water  to 
supply  it  with  a suitable  quantity  of  moisture. 
By  this  aiTangeraent  the  air  transmitted  to  the 
wards  is  derived  exclusively  from  the  garden,  and 
not  allowed  to  mix  with  the  air  of  the  vault. 

Instead  of  permitting  the  air  to  circulate  in 
the  calorif->re  it  may  be  sent  to  the  wards  in  a 
direct  course,  which  bears  the  same  relation  to  the 
channel  of  the  calorifere  that  the  chord  does  to 
its  arc.  At  the  commencement  of  the  calorifere 
tube  there  is  a movable  register  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  such  a direction  to  the  air  as  may  he 
required,  either  for  warming  it,  or  allowing  its  use 
at  its  natural  temperature.  The  register,  when 
partly  opened,  may  even  permit  a mixture  of  the 
two  at  difl’orent  degrees  of  temperature,  and 
moderate  the  warmth  of  a ward  for  the  moment 
become  overheated. 


• A pamphlet  titled  “ Remarhs  on  Ventilation,  with 
Extracts  from  Official  Reports,  on  the  Combination  of 
Ventilation  and  Warming' ; — System  Van  Hecke.  By 
Wilson  Weatherby  Phipson,  C.E.”  (printed  by  H.  M. 
Pollett,  35,  AUlermanbuiy',  has  recently  been  forwarded 
to  us,  which  contains  many  alhisions  to  the  favourable 
results  obtained  by  means  of  Dr.  Van  Hecke’s  system,  but 
no  particular  description  of  the  plan  itself. 


The  air  conduit  (or  pipe)  enters  the  ground- 
floor  ward  in  its  centre  at  the  floor  level,  through 
the  middle  of  a cast-iron  drum  of  four  vertical 
sides,  furnished  with  perforated  doors  for  admit- 
tiug  the  air  into  the  ward.  The  tambour  or 
drum  incloses  some  wire  shelves,  on  which  linen 
may  be  placet!,  and  drinks  for  the  patients  to  be 
u'anned. 

The  air-pipe  debouches  ou  the  floor-level  through 
an  opening  of  75  centimetres  (2  feet  6i  in.) 
diameter,  in  which  is  inserted  a vertical  tube 
of  60  centimetres  (1  ft.  11^  in.)  diameter,  rising 
to  the  first  floor : between  these  two  tubes 
there  exists  an  annular  space,  permitting  a por- 
tion of  the  air  to  be  arrested  on  the  groun*!- 
floor.  Thus  the  air  introduced  is  divided  into  two 
portions;  one  admitted  to  the  ground-floor,  the 
other  continuing  upwards  for  the  use  of  the  upper 
floors.  A register,  regulated  by  a quadrant,  per- 
mits the  reduction  of  the  section  of  the  tube,  and 
of  varying  the  volume  of  air  for  each  of  the  floors. 
If  the  register  is  entirely  closed,  the  whole  of  ilie 
air  would  be  arrested  on  the  ground-floor : by 
opening  it,  more  or  less,  the  air  for  the  two  upper 
floors  is  increased  at  pleasure. 

On  the  first  floor  there  is  an  arrangement  like 
that  on  the  ground-floor, — a register  for  stopping 
a certain  volume  of  air,  and  for  allowing  the  rest 
to  rise  to  the  second  floor,  where  the  second  colmnn 
terminates,  and  a tambour  only  exists,  in  cvwy 
respect  resembling  those  of  the  low’er  floors. 
Thus  fresh  air,  serving  both  for  wanning  and 
ventilating,  is  admitted  into  the  centre  of  the 
wards,  entering  through  wide  openings,  so  as  not 
to  acquire  a great  velocity  and  produce  disagreeable 
currents. 

The  air  which  has  been  harboured  (sijourne) 
in  the  wards  escapes  from  them  through  four 
evacuating  channels  in  their  comers  or  angles, — 
a number  too  limited,  in  my  opinion;  but  tlx* 
pavilion  being  already  built  where  the  system  #f 
ventilation  was  adapted  to  it,  a greater  nunaher 
would  have  occasioned  a considerable  outlay  for 
cutting  chaces  in  the  avails,  or  for  placing  the 
channels  oji  the  wail  surfaces  with  a very  disa- 
greeable appearance. 

The  three  channels  at  each  angle,*  and  which 
correspojid  with  the  three  wards,  rise  side  by  side 
vertically  to  reach  the  loft,  where  they  are  received 
into  a horizontal  zinc  pipe,  one  at  each  of  the  four 
corners,  which  unite  in  the  centre  of  the  loft  in  a 
tambour,  capped  with  an  evacuating  cylinder  of 
zinc,  75  centimetres  (2  ft,  in.)  in  diameter. 
At  the  intersections  of  the  air-escape  channels 
from  the  wards  with  the  receiving  channels  of 
the  loft,  registers  are  fixed,  by  which  the  openings 
may  be  regulated,  and,  consequently,  the  draft  or 
extraction  from  each  of  the  wards. 

The  air  from  the  wards  has,  besides  the  evacuat- 
ing channels  above  named,  an  exit  for  escape 
through  the  water-closets  by  an  opening  in  the 
ceiling,  which  also  communicates  with  the  channel 
in  the  loft.  The  air  from  the  ward,  entering  into 
the  water-closets  through  an  opening  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  door,  rises  towards  the  evacuating 
opening  in  the  water-closet  ceiling,  sweeping 
through  and  carrying  away  in  its  course  all  smell. 
The  ventilation  is  not  eft'ected  through  the  water- 
closet  basins,  as  at  La  Riboisiere,  the  seats  being 
closed,  and  the  ventilation  acting  exclusively  upon 
the  atmosphere  within  the  water-closet : it  is  quite 
sufficient,  and  in  no  hospital  have  I found  the 
water-closets  so  completely  rid  of  smell  as  in  the 
Hospital  Beaujon. 

By  w’ay  of  concluding  what  refers  to  the  intro- 
duction and  exit  of  air,  I must  mention  a source  of 
pure  air  considered  as  accessory,  which,  however, 
is  not  unimportant. 

On  the  ground-floor  at  the  entrance  to  the 
cellaring,  is  placed  a small  steam-engine,  of  which 
I shall  presently  speak.  The  smoke-flue  from  its 
furnace,  united  to  that  from  the  calorifere-stove, 
is  surrounded  by  a concentric  inclosure,  the  lower 
end  of  which  is  open  to  the  outer  pure  air,  and 
draws  it  in  through  its  orifice  in  the  garden.  This 
air  circulates  in  the  annular  space  round  the 
smoke-pipe,  in  contact  with  which  it  becomes 
warm  as  it  rises  to  the  top  of  the  building.  This 
air-flue  is  situated  in  the  thickness  of  the  wall 
separating  the  staircase  from  the  wai’ds : at  the 
level  of  each  story  it  presents  three  openings,  one 
into  the  ward,  one  towards  the  stairs,  and  the  third 
into  the  two-bedded  room. 

These  openings  afford  a passage  for  the  warm 
air  during  winter : in  the  summer  season  it  is 
allowed  to  rise  to  the  upper  part  of  the  building, 
where  it  disperses  itself ; but  Mr.  Van  Hecke  was 
desirous  to  turn  this  warm  air  to  account,  by 


* It  seems  needful  to  add  here,  “ of  the  upper  ward.” 
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causing  it  to  enter  the  loft  used  as  a drying- 
chamber. 

When  the  upper  orifice  of  this  air-funuel  is 
closed,  as  is  the  case  in  winter,  the  warm  air 
diffuses  itself  in  the  wards,  and  in  the  staircase,  of 
which  it  keeps  up  the  warmth.  In  summer,  when 
the  upper  orifice  is  entirely  open,  the  smoke-flue 
draws  upon  the  air  within  the  wards,  and  thus 
produces  an  increase  of  ventilation. 

Such  is  the  channel-system  for  the  passage  of 
the  air  derived  from  the  garden,  and  finally- 
escaping  through  the  common  flue.  Now  let  us 
consider  the  moving  power. 

I have  before  mentioned  the  small  steam-engine 
at  the  entrance  to  the  cellaring : it  is  intended  to 
keep  in  motion  a ventilator,  which,  in  the  first 
instance,  Mr.  Van  Hecke  had  placed  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  tubing  within  the  flue  or  chimney  of  the 
loft.  A band  or  strap  transmits  the  movement 
from  the  ground-floor  to  the  loft ; the  ventilator 
then  produces  a suction-draft  from  the  air  of  the 
wards.  The  apparatus  of  Mr.  Van  Hecke  pro- 
duced ventilation  by  {appel)  suction  by  mechanical 
agency-.  Since  it  was  fixed,  an  important  addition 
has  been  made  to  it.  Mr.  Van  Hecke  has  placed 
a second  ventilator,  identical  with  the  first,  in  the 
lower  indraught  channel,  where  the  column  of  air 
takes  its  rise  within  the  vault.  On  connecting 
this  ventilator  with  the  machine,  it  drives  into  the 
wards  the  air  which  it  inspires  from  without,  and 
thus  produces  a ventilation  by-  injection  analogous 
to  that  produced  by-  the  apparatus  of  Messrs. 
Thomas  and  Laurens,  at  the  Hospital  La  Iliboisiere. 

In  this  manner  the  apparatus  is  arranged  to 
allow  of  ventilation  by  suction,  on  putting  the 
upper  ventilator  in  motion,  or  by  injection  when 
the  engine  is  in  connection  with  the  ventilator 
situated  in  the  lower  part  of  thebuildingj  the 
change  being  effected  simply  by  the  band  which 
transmits  the  motion,  an  operation  requiring  but 
a few  minutes. 

The  ventilator  of  Mr.  Van  Hecke  is  composed 
of  two  {palettes)  fans  or  blades,  fixed  to  two  stein.s, 
which  are  inserted  perpendicularly  on  the  axis  of 
rotation,  and  inclined  from  fifty-  to  si.xty-  degrees. 
A peculiarity  distinguishing  this  ventilator  is,  that 
the  inclination  of  the  fans  is  not  constant,  but 
varying  with  the  speed  of  the  rotary  movement. 

The  boiler  of  the  engine  warms  the  office  on  the 
ground-floor,  in  which  arc  arranged  pans  for 
poultices,  and  a warm-linen  closet.  A portion  of 
the  steam,  after  giving  motion  to  the  engine,  is 
sent  to  the  upper  floors,  where  it  heats  the  water 
required  by  the  patients;  but  the  greater  portion, 
which  might  be  usefully  employed,  is  for  the 
present  wasted.” 

Hr.  Grass!  thou  proceeds  to  show  how  the 
effects  of  the  system  are  indicated  by  anemometer, 
connected  with  a contrivance  of  M.  Van  Hecke’s. 
He  then  adds  : — 

“ In  order  to  complete  the  description  of  this 
system  of  warming  and  ventilating,  I have  to 
notice  an  apparatus  not  yet  fixed,  but  which  is 
now  being  con.structed  by  M.  Van  Hecke,  and  to 
be  placed  within  the  stone-built  channel,  which 
from  the  cellar  leads  into  the  garden  for  air.  This 
ap])aratus  is  intended  to  cool  the  air  in  summer, 
on  its  way  to  the  wards.  It  consists  of  two 
cylinders  placed  horizoutally  one  above  the  other,  at 
1 m.50s.  (4  ft.  111^  in.)  apart.  On  the  axis  of  the  upper 
cylinder  is  a pulley  to  receive  theniovement  of  the 
axletree.  The  under  cylinder  is  plunged  into  a 
trough  of  water,  which  may  be  obtained  of  the 
temperature  of  well-water,  or  be  cooled  artificially 
l)y'  pieces  of  ice,  should  it  be  requisite.  Endless 
bands  pass  from  one  to  the  other  of  these  cylin- 
ders, which  revolve  simultaneously.  The  air  cir- 
culating in  the  channel  is  forced  to  pass  over 
these  constantly  moist  bauds,  and  thus  acquires  a 
much  lower  temperature.” 

All  elaborate  series  of  experiments  are  then 
described,  and  the  result  of  the  whole  inquiry-  is 
summed  up  in  his 

Conclusion. 

“The  apparatus  established  hy-  Dr.  Van  Hecke, 
in  the  Pavilion  No.  4 of  the  Beaujon  hospital, 
fulfils  perfectly  the  conditions  imposed  by  the 
note  of  instruction. 

1.  It  is  capable  of  malntaiuing  the  temperature 
of  the  wards  at  16  degrees  (6O3  deg.  Far.). 

2.  When  acting  without  strain  in  an  even, 
regular  manner,  his  engine  can  supply-  60  cube 
metres  of  air  for  each  patient  per  hour.  The 
various  parts  of  the  apparatus  are  so  arranged 
as  to  graduate  the  results  which  it  is  wished  to 
produce,  to  measure  them  exactly,  and  to  venti- 
late at  will  by-  suction  or  by-  injection. 

3.  The  experiments  detailed  in  this  account 


have  proved  that  ventilation  by  injection  is  to  be 
preferred. 

4.  When  it  acts  by  suction,  the  apparatus  of 
Mr.  Van  Hecke  is  also  preferable  to  others  that 
are  known  to  us,  because  it  is  established  on 
better  conditions;  and,  as  a consequence,  the 
volume  of  air  admitted  accidentally  through  the 
door  and  window  joints  (not  producing  any  useful 
effect)  is  considerably  lessened. 

The  sisters  of  the  Beaujon  hospital,  who  go 
into  the  wards  at  all  times,  agree  in  saying  that 
the  pavilion  of  Mr.  Van  Hecke  is  the  best  venti- 
lated of  the  establishment.  I have  myself  observed 
it  also  during  the  prolonged  visits  I was  obliged 
to  make  at  the  Hospital  Beaujon.  The  water- 
closets  are  particularly  remarkable  for  the  com- 
plete absence  of  all  smell.  This  fact  it  is  the 
more  important  to  note,  as  I have  never  met  with 
such  perfect  disinfection. 

5.  In  its  actual  conditions  of  installation,  with 
the  entire  waste  of  the  steam,  this  system  reduces 
the  cost  of  ventilation  to  2^  centimes  per  day  for 
each  patient. 

6.  The  warming  and  ventilation  combined  are 
not  more  expensive  than  the  warming  alone  of  the 
Pavilion  No.  3 adjoining  it,  and  not  differing  as  to 
conditions. 

7.  In  turning  to  account,  as  it  would  bo  easy 
to  do,  the  waste  steam,  for  the  purpose  of  heating 
the  bath  water  or  the  water  for  the  pharmacy, 
this  apparatus  would  effect  a considerable  economy  , 
in  the  expenses  of  these  two  departments. 

I ara  thus  brought,  with  reference  to  this 
system  of  warming  and  ventilating,  to  the  gene- 
ral conclnston  which  I stated  on  closing  my 
account  of  the  apparatus  at  the  Riboisiere  hos- 
pital. Ventilation  by  injection,  produced  me- 
cbanically,  should  always  be  preferred  to  venti- 
lation by  .suction,  and  particularly  in  cases  where 
there  is  the  opportunity  of  turning  to  account, 
for  various  warming  processes,  the  steam  that  has 
served  to  give  motion  to  the  engine,  and  this  may 
always  be  done  in  hospitals.” 

The  use  of  steam-power,  we  may  add,  is  only 
requisite  to  Van  Hecke’s  system  on  a large  scale. 
In  ships  and  elsew-here,  where  manual  labour  can 
be  easily  nr  economically  applied,  or  is  sufficient 
for  the  purpose  in  view,  no  steam-power  is  neces- 
sary to  ventilation  on  this  plan;  and  in  dwelling- 
houses  the  ventilator  has  even  been  put  in  action 
by  clockwork  and  weights.  A French  admiralty- 
report  speaks  favourably  of  the  system  as  applied 
on  shipboard,  where  one  man  works  it  at  a time. 
French  government  reports  speak  strongly  in  its 
favour,  as  adopted  at  the  Hospital  Necker,  for 
ventilation,  heating,  and  cooling.  The  Hospital 
L’Asile  Tmperiale  de  Vesinet,  near  Paris,  has  had 
Van  Hecke’s  apparatus  applied  to  it,  and  it  has 
been  brought  into  use  in  other  hospitals  and 
public  buildings  in  France  and  elsewhere,  and 
is  ordered  for  hospitals  now  in  course  of  erection 
at  Chartres,  Lyons,  Ac. 


Sib, — Your  articles  on  “Hospital  Construction’’  will 
be  productive  of  great  good  to  those  most  in  need,— the 
poor  and  the  sick. — by  calling  the  attention  of  all  classes  to 
a great  want  in  England,  viz.  a of  sound  knowledge  of  the 
best  modes  of  affording  tlie  relief  which  the  charitable  and 
wealthy  arc  disposed  to  accord  to  them. 

To  ilie  poor  man  his  health  is  his  sole  wealth.  Acci- 
dent or  disease  befalls  him,  his  family  pine  in  penury,  and 
he  becomes  the  inmate  of  a hospital.  Until  public  atten- 
tion became  roused  by  the  terrible  evidence  produced 
before  the  commission  on  the  sanitary  condition  of  the 
army,  the  hospitals  for  his  reception  were  (and  with  few 
exceptions  still  are)  “ dark,  uuventilatedspaces”— (see  the 
Right  Hon.  Sidi  ey  Herbert's  paper  in  the  Wesltninxler 
Rtoiew  of  January,  issp,, — wherein,  with  all  the  care  of 
medical  science,  it  was  a hard  matter  for  nature  to  triumjih 
over  disease. 

In  the  “ Blue  Book”  upon  that  commission  the  hospital 
Lariboisiore,  in  Paris,  w-as  frequently  brought  forward 
as  a specimen  of  what  an  hospital  should  be.  You  have 
rendered  to  the  public  a real  service  in  giving  a plan  of  it 
in  your  admirable  journal. 

But  there  is  progress  in  this  ago,  and  in  the  matter  of 
hospitals  progress  has  been  striding  in  France. 

The  French  Government,  L' Asxistavf'!  PiihlujUi-,  has 
improved  upon  the  Hospital  Lariboisiere  in  one  most  im- 
portant matter,  that  of  ventilution.  In  their  two  hos- 
pitals erected  since  the  completion  of  Lariboisivre,  the 
hospital  Keeker  and  L’.\sile  Imperiale  de  Vescirct  (in 
my  opinion  the  most  perfect  hosjiital  now  existing’,  the 
system  of  ventilation  discovered  by  Dr.  Van  Hecke  is 
adopted,  superior  in  effect,  and  far  more  economical  in 
cost,  than  those  of  Monsieur  Duvoir  and  of  Messrs.  Thomas 
and  lAurcns,  and  employed  at  Lariboisivre. 

Subjoined  is  a table  0/  the  cost  and  maintenance  of  the 
different  systems,  as  given  by  the  Government  commission. 

Cost. 


Hospital  Necker  j system,  Van  Hecke  236fr. 

Hospital  Lariboisiere ; system,  Duvoir 480 

Hospital  Lariboisiere ; system,  Thomas  and  Laurens  8O8 
Maintenimcp. 

Hospital  Necker;  system,  V'an  Hecke,  3,325 

cubic  feet  per  hour 25fr.  27c. 

Hospital  Lariboisiere;  system,  Duvoir,  1,050 

cubic  feet  per  hour 54  30 

Hospital  Lariboisiere;  system,  Thomas  and  Co. 

3,150  cubic  feet  per  hour  101  18 


CONCRETE  BL’ILDING, 

BETONS  AGGLOMIBES. 

At  a recent  meeting  of  the  lustilntlon  of  Civil 
Engineers  of  France,  a paper  was  read  by 
M.  Coignet,  “On  the  use  of  Agglomerated  Con- 
crete,” having  a base  of  lime,  and  moulded  into 
the  wall  itself,  forming  mason-work  in  a mono- 
lithic state  of  any  description,  of  whatever  object, 
form,  capacity,  or  mass,  and  without  regard  to 
the  place  where  it  be  laid,  whether  above  or 
below  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

In  this  paper,  as  reported  in  the  Sngineer^ 
-tl.  Coignet  gave  :m  accovint  of  the  applications 
be  bad  made  of  this  kind  of  construction,  and  the 
results  he  had  obtained.  He  said, — 

The  question  of  the  resistance  to  weather,  that 
which  chiefly  concerns  the  hetons  w-ith  a base  of 
lime,  has  remained  without  practical  solution 
until  now  ; and,  furthermore,  these  hetons  cast  in 
moulds  had  a considerable  shrinkage,  which  mate- 
rially compromised  the  stability  of  such  structures. 
In  consequence  of  numerous  failures,  the  attempts 
to  employ  hetons  with  a base  of  lime  as  a material 
for  the  erection  of  structures  above  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  and  exposed  to  the  weather,  have  been 
generally  abandoned,  and  attention  has  been  con- 
fined to  the  use  of  cements,  of  which  the  apparent 
durability  and  the  rapid  set  have  given  more 
satisfactory  results.  Even  Avith  these,  incon- 
veniences have  been  so  multiplied  that  at  last 
builders  have  abandoned  the  use,  in  the  open  air, 
of  hetons  of  cements,  just  as  they  had  abandoned 
those  having  a base  of  lime. 

For  seveial  year.s,  my  practice  has  had  for  its 
object  to  prove  that  hetons,  with  a base  of  Huic, 
and  lime  too  of  a most  ordinary  quality,  could  be 
compounded,  prepared,  and  used  in  a manner  to 
produce  a masonry  much  more  economical  than 
any  other,  and  capable  of  resisting,  in  the  open 
air,  all  causes  of  destruction.  This  result  has  been 
at  length  completely  attained. 

Until  now,  and  without  exception,  the  hetons 
have  been  moulded  and  not  agglomerated ; they 
have  been  always  employed  in  the  state  of  a soft 
paste,  a pulp  more  or  less  liquid,  hardening  finally 
in  the  mould  or  upon  the  ground  by  the  simple 
“set”  {prise  moUculaire)  of  the  lime.  In  this 
state  of  soft  paste,  the  hetons  with  a base  of  lime 
or  of  cement,  contain  an  excess  of  water,  which 
separates  the  particles  of  the  lime  and  diminishes 
the  rapidity  of  its  set. 

But  this  excess  of  water  is  physically  opposed 
to  agglomeration.  If,  for  instance,  we  endeavour 
to  solidify  the  ordinary  bHons  by  stamping,  that 
which  is  too  soft  slips  under  the  shock  of  the 
hammer;  it  will  not  bind;  and  soon  the  Avater 
which  is  in  excess  separates  from  the  iJ/on,  filling 
the  empty  spaces,  and  floating  upon  the  surface, 
in  such  manner  that  the  hammer  acts  only  on  a 
liquid  incompressible  mass,  and  Avhereby  masonry 
thus  composed  becomes,  when  the  water  has 
evaporated,  a light,  porous,  spongy,  absorbent, 
and  friable  substance,  inasmuch  as  the  presence 
of  an  excess  of  water,  hy  its  evaporation,  leaves 
innumerable  pores,  giving  easy  access  to  all  the 
elements  of  destruction. 

It  is  in  vain  that  the  constructor  seeks  for 
materials  of  the  best  quality  : it  is  in  vain  that  he 
increases  the  quantity  of  lime  employed  ; in  vain 
his  recourse  to  chemical  science ; the  result  is 
always  the  sai-ne.  All  hiUon  moulded  and  exposed 
to  the  air  is  a spongy  and  friable  stufl',  doomed  to 
early  destruction. 

But  if,  instead  of  moulding  the  hetons,  we  ob- 
tain them  in  a state  of  pulverulent  paste,  so  firm 
that  they  shall  nf.t  elude  the  shock  of  the  hammer, 
then,  hy  the  agglomeration  effected  by  the  re- 
peated bloAvs  of  a hard  and  heavy  body,  the  par- 
ticles of  the  l(Hon  become  bound  and  settled  so  as 
to  occupy  a considerably  less  volume,  the  parti- 
cles of  the  lime  are  brought  in  contact,  the  set  is 
more  rapid  and  intense,  and,  in  short,  wo  have  a 
bHon  heavy,  compact,  dense,  and  impermeable, 
and  capable,  in  a short  time,  of  resisting  all 
Aveather.s,  even  to  the  severest  frosts.  ITiis  result 
is  the  more  important,  inasmuch  as  there  is 
attained  at  the  same  time  a considerable  economy ; 
for,  in  order  to  render  agglomeration  possible,  it 
is  necessary  to  reduce  the  quantity  of  lime  to  a 
strict  minimum : the  presence  of  lime  in  excess 
gives  to  the  beton  a mobility,  a viscidity,  whereby 
it  slips  under  the  hammer  and  its  agglomeration 
is  prevented. 

The  effect  of  agglomeration  is  such,  that  with 
such  limes  as,  by  the  ordinary  processes,  give  a 
helon  of  only  tolerable  quality,  requiring,  before 
taking  a passable  set,  Aveiks  and  even  months,  I 
obtain  by  the  fact  of  agglomeration  a beton  as 
hard  as  good  stone,  and  this  in  a few  days,  and 
often  In  a few  hours.  Indeed,  in  case  of  necessity, 
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and  when  the  season  is  unfavourable,  I can  at  will 
produce  masonry  of  this  kind  which  shall  in 
twenty-four  hours  be  hard  and  strong  enough  to 
brave  the  severest  frosts.  I have  made  this  year 
some  moat  conclusive  experiments  upon  this  point. 

After  this  explanation  of  the  theory  which  has 
guided  my  practice,  I will  state  the  practical 
applications  which  I have  successfully  made  of 
this  mode  of  building. 

It  is  now  two  years  since  I mentioned  before 
the  members  of  this  Institution  the  house 
of  the  station-master  at  Suresnes,  on  the  Ver- 
sailles Railway.  I had  been  ordered  to  build  that 
Ijouse  by  M.  E.  Flachat,  your  eminent  colleague, 
who,  from  the  first,  recognised  the  justice  of  the 
theory  of  agglomeration  as  applied  to  the  composi- 
tion of  hetons  with  a base  of  lime,  and  who  has 
experimented  with  them  upon  an  extensive  scale. 
This  house,  constructed  entirely  of  agglomerated 
hHon,  is  a complete  monolith  from  the  summit  to 
the  foundations  : cellars,  vaults,  slabs,  walls,  floors, 
roof  (inform  of  a dome),  cornices,  ornaments,  all 
are  in  agglomerated  hHon,  without  joints  of  any 
other  material.  The  exterior  has  all  the  appear- 
ance of  rough  stone.  Without  shelter  of  any 
kind,  it  has  w’ithstood  all  weathers  for  four  years, 
without  showing  any  symptoms  of  deterioration. 
This  house  is  the  first  of  its  kind  which  has  been 
made,  and  it  merits,  therefore,  the  careful  atten- 
tion of  men  of  art. 

During  the  last  two  years  I have  constructed  a 
great  number  of  slabs  and  sidewalks,  having  a du- 
rability very  much  superior  to  that  of  asphalte. 
I have  made  cisterns  also;  and,  among  dwellings, 
one  at  St.  Denis,  Route  des  Poissomiiers — a house 
similar  to  that  at  Suresnes,  that  is  to  say,  with 
floors  and  dome  in  heton,  but  of  larger  dimensions. 
Tlic  dome  which  covers  the  house  at  St.  Denis  is 
14  metres  in  length  by  8 metres  in  width.  The 
thickness  of  its  side.?  is  Om.  -ID  at  the  bottom  by 
Om.  25  at  the  crown.  It  has  withstood  three 
winters  without  any  deterioration. 

I have  followed  with  equal  care  the  application 
of  agglomerated  betons  to  the  construction  of  ter- 
raced roofs,  with  which  I have  at  length  obtained 
the  most  complete  and  decisive  success.  I have 
this  year  constructed  a terraced  roof  of  Om.  30 
(12  inches)  thickness,  and  covering  a building  22 
metres  (72  feet)  long  by  15  m^trc3  (4-9  feet)  wide, 
being  a total  surface  of  330  square  metres.  This 
roof,  this  slab  of  330  metres,  is  supported  in  its 
middle  only  by  a single  wall,  which  divides  it 
longitudinally,  so  that  each  half  of  the  slab  has  a 
part,  22  metres  hy  7 metres,  without  bearing 
points  and  without  vavilts,  its  surface  being  bori- 
wutal  above  and  below.  The  roof  has  become 
thoroughly  dry  in  the  open  air. 

Following  an  examination,the  emperor  conceived 
the  idea  of  the  application  of  this  hvton  to  sea- 
walls. Means  have  been  placed  at  my  disposal, 
and  trials  have  been  made  at  Saint  Jean-de-Duz, 
the  success  of  which  can  be  determined  only  by 
time. 

M.  Coignet  explained  that  the  process  was  the 
.result  of  a series  of  manual  operations  {tours  de 
main),  for  which  some  experience  was  required, 
and  their  success  depended  upon  the  pulverulent 
state  of  the  materials,  their  previous  intimate 
mixture  in  exact  proportions,  using  a very  mode- 
rate quantity  of  water;  and,  above  all,  upon  light 
and  repeated  blows  acting  successively  upon  small 
portions  as  they  were  brought  together  into  the 
mass. 


FRANCE. 

The  fountain  of  the  Place  Louvois,  which  was 
taken  down  some  time  ago,  has  been  covered  with 
n copper  coating  by  the  galvanoplastic  process, 
which  was  tried  with  such  success  on  the  fountains 
of  the  Champs  Elysees  last  year,  also  for  the 
decorations  of  the  pontifical  railway  carriage  (see 
Builder,  p.  814).  This  graceful  monument  is  one 
of  the  best  works  of  the  late  Visconti. 

The  church  of  St.  Eugene  has  been  lately  pur- 
chased by  the  town  of  Paris,  by  a contract  entered 
Into  at  the  end  of  last  April,  which  declares  that 
the  Abbe  Fuseaux  and  M.  Coquand,  curate  of 
St.  Eugene,  have  sold  to  the  municipal  authorities 
the  tollowing  items : — 1.  The  edifice,  occupying 
a superficies  of  about  1,400  metres  13  centimetres ; 
the  sacristies ; the  chapel  of  catechism  ; the  wood- 
work and  presses,  and  all  fixtures  on  the  premises. 
2.  All  objects  of  furniture,  of  whatever  description, 
at  present  in  the  said  church.  The  price  fixed 
upon  is  1,200,000  francs. 

A curious  trial  took  place  last  month  about 
the  gas-supply  in  the  well-known  Mabilie 
Gardens.  In  that  establishment  for  balls  and/t’fe^ 
there  are  numerous  tenants,  exercising  games  of 
all  sorts ; and  one  of  these,  M.  Trachit/.ky,  applied 


to  magistrates  for  redress  under  the  following 
circumstances : — The  contractor  for  the  supply  of 
gas  was  in  the  habit  of  using  a quantity  of 
“benzine” — the  well-known  very  volatile  prepa- 
ration from  gas  tar — in  order  to  (as  be  says)  in- 
crease its  brilliancy  ; but  M.  T.  applied  to  prove, 
that  instead  of  the  gas  burning  brighter,  the 
reverse  was  the  case,  so  much  so  that  all  his  sport- 
ing customers  had  deserted  Lis  tables,  evidently 
not  bent  upon  staking  their  money  in  the  dark. 
M.  Vaudore,  the  inventor  of  the  improved  process, 
attended,  and  oflered  to  repair  the  fittings.  M. 
Potier  pleaded  for  SI.  Mabilie,  and  urged  his  right 
to  the  surveillance  of  the  system  and  its  modifica- 
tions. The  president  accepted  both  offers,  and 
the  proceedings  terminated. 

The  works  of  constructing  the  abutment  of  the 
new  Pont  au  Change,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Seine,  advance  rapidly,  as  also  the  rebuilding  of 
the  Quai  de  I’Horloge,  between  the  Marche  des 
Fleurs  and  the  Rue  d’Harlay.  In  order  to  facili- 
tate the  clearing  away  of  the  mass  of  stones 
round  the  piers  of  the  old  bridge,  which  has  been 
interrupted  for  the  last  few  days  hy  floods  in  the 
river,  an  immense  dam  has  been  thrown  into  the 
current  obliquely,  so  as  to  direct  the  force  of  the 
Hoods  to  the  middle.  As  soon  as  the  water  lowei's, 
the  rest  of  the  piers  will  soon  disappear. 

Vast  improvements  arc  taking  place  at  the 
watering-place  of  Plombicres.  The  new  establish- 
ment of  baths,  commenced  last  year,  is  so  far  ad- 
vanced, that  one  can  jndge  of  the  magnificent 
accommodation  it  will  afford.  It  is  situated  at 
the  entrance  of  a vast  park  extending  between 
two  mountains,  along  the  road  from  PJombiercs 
to  Vesonl.  The  French  emperor  is  determined 
to  render  it  as  charming  as  possible.  A new 
church  has  been  built,  and  excellent  roads  are 
carried  over  the  picturesque  mountains  of  Vosges. 
AVhen  the  plans,  as  proposed  hy  his  Majesty,  are 
fully  carried  out,  Plombieros  will  be  as  agreeable  to 
its  visitors  as  it  is  now  beneficial  iu  a sanitary 
point  of  view. 

A bronze  statue  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  I.  has 
just  been  inaugurated  at  Brienne,  the  work  of 
M.  Louis  Rochet.  He  is  represented  as  an 
“ Enfant  de  Brieutie  ” (as  he  used  to  style  him- 
self), leaving  the  Hole  on  the  examination  day. 
Qne  liand  is  placed  on  his  breast  in  the  graceful 
attitude  of  a young  student,  receiving  his 
honours;  and  the  other  holds  a volume  of 
Plutarch’s  Lives,  which  formed  his  favourite 
study. 

The  organisation  of  the  Chalons  Camp  proceeds 
rapidly.  It  is  said  that  Marshal  Pelissier  (Due 
de  Malakhoft’)  has  piohihited  the  transport  of 
troops  by  railway  to  the  camp. 

The  tribunal  of  commerce  of  Avignon  has 
resolved  to  offer  a premium  of  5,000  francs  on  the 
1st  October  next  for  the  best  memorial  which  will 
indicate  iu  a secure  and  easy  manner  the  means 
of  detecting,  in  red  dye  (ffarance)  and  iu  difl'event 
products  from  which  it  is  obtained,  every  class  of 
adulteration  or  fraudulent  mixture. 

At  Havre,  the  magniticent  sinmnor  palace  of 
iron,  built  by  the  firm  of  Cennoviil're,  of  Havre, 
for  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt,  lias  been  just  shipped 
on  board  the  “ Ricardo  el  jS'egro.'’  The  structure 
weighs  from  700  to  800  tons,  and  figured  in  the 
Paris- Universal  Exhibition  of  1855. 

Horace  Veruet  has  set  out  for  the  seat  of  war 
in  Italy,  and  in  order  to  have  a correct  depiction 
of  the  Battle  of  Montebello  has  proceeded  to  the 
battle-field  to  sketch  the  ground  on  which  he  will 
group  the  various  incidents  of  the  fight. 


THE  ORGAN  AT  ALL  SAINTS’,  MARGARET- 
STREET. 

This  organ  is  a divided,  or  more  properly, 
a double  one,  equal  portions  being  placed  in  the 
north  and  south  chancel  aisles.  Although  divided 
organs  are  by  no  means  uncommon  in  modern 
churches,  where  the  plan  is  often  resorted  to,  to 
preserve  a view  of  a west  window,  the  disposition 
of  the  above  instrument  possesses  novel  features 
which  it  may  be  worth  while  describing.  The 
object  aimed  at  was  the  construction  of  an  organ 
more  particularly  adapted  to  the  requirements  of 
“antiphonal”  singing,  or  the  alternate  response 
of  the  choirs  in  chanting,  &c. ; an  ancient  usage 
of  the  church.  The  custom,  although  always  pre- 
valent iu  cathedral  choirs,  has  rarely  been  carried 
out  in  its  integrity,  owing  to  the  difficulty  expe- 
rienced by  the  congregation  in  following  the 
responsive  order  as  led  by  the  choirs.  In  order 
to  meet  this  difficulty,  it  was  suggested  by  the 
Rev'.  T.  Helmore,  of  her  Majesty’s  Chapel  Royal, 
to  the  builders,  that  instead  of  placing  the  organ 
on  one  side  of  the  choir,  it  should  be  divided  into 
separate  parts,  each  part  being,  in  point  of  fact,  a 


separate  organ  ; but  both  assimilating  in  power, 
though  diverse  in  quality  of  tone. 

By  the  separation  of  the  two  organs,  it  is 
believed  that  no  difficulty  will  be  experienced  by 
those  in  the  body  of  the  church  from  at  once 
following  the  lead  of  the  sound  as  it  proceeds 
from  the  alternate  sides  of  the  church. 

From  experiments  already  tried,  it  is  stated 
that  though  each  organ  has  its  individuality  of 
tone,  ^chen  combined  the  effect  is  one  of  perfect 
unity,  so  that  it  is  not  possible  for  an  auditor  in 
the  body  of  llie  church  to  detect  any  disruption  of 
the  volume  of  sound. 

To  effect  the  arrangement  was,  however, 
attended  with  difficulties  of  no  slight  nature. 
The  unprecedented  distance  of  the  organs  apart 
necessitated  a great  amount  of  horizontal  action 
with  its  accompanying  friction  and  inertia. 
This  was,  however,  overcome  by  the  use  of  a plan 
of  suspending  the  trackers,  and  the  use  of  the 
pneumatic  lever,  so  that  the  south  organ,  though 
jilayed  on  the  north  side,  at  a distance  requiring 
80  feet  of  vortical  and  horizontal  action  to  a note, 
answers  as  promptly  to  the  touch  of  the  organist 
as  that  of  the  organ  immediately  behind  him. 
Upwards  of  two  miles  of  tracker  are  consumed  in 
the  action  of  the  south  organ,  most  of  which 
traverses  the  vaults  under  the  chancel,  which 
receive,  also,  the  wind  trunks  and  stop  action 
connecting  tliat  organ  witli  the  manuals.  The 
pneumatic  principle  has  been  adopted  also  for 
drawing  the  stops  of  the  latter  organ,  the  great 
distance  and  consequent  weight  of  the  rods  ren- 
dering the  ordinary  plan  impracticable. 

The  “great”  and  "choir”  organs  are  placed 
on  the  north  side,  and  the  “swell”  and  a second 
“choir”  on  the  south.  There  is  also  a pedal 
16-foet  stop  on  either  side. 

The  bellows  are  distributed  within  both  organs; 
the  feeders,  however,  being  placed  entirely  on  the 
south  side. 

The  metal  of  the  pipes  contains  equal  portions 
of  tin  and  lead. 

All  the  stops  extend  throughout  the  manuals. 

Tiie  following  is  the  ll.st  of  stops  : — 

NORTH  ORGAN. 


Third  iSInnnal  {Grrnt  Orgnn). 

1 Double  Diapasion  J6feet, 

2 Open  Diapason  8 

3 Stopped  Diapason 8 

•J  Octave  -1 

5 Wslil  Mure  4 

e Twelfth 3 

/ Fifteenth  2 

8 Full  Mixture 3 ranks. 

9 Posaune  8 feet. 

S'^ruu-l  iJ'inual  {Choir  Organ). 

1 Gatnha  8 feet. 

2 Stopped  Diapason 8 

3 Octave  i 


5 Vox  Hiimsiia  8 

CCClo  F. 

1  Sub  Dass  16  feet. 

SOUTH  ORGAN. 

Fourth  .l/amt'il  {Swv/l  Org'n)). 

1 IJoiinlnn  Hi  feet. 

2 Open  Diapason  8 

3 Stojiped  Diapason 8 

4 Octave  4 

s Twelfth 3 

6 Fifteenth  2 

7 Mixture 2 ranks. 

8 Cornopean  & 

9 Oboe 8 

First  initial  {Choir  Organ'! . 

1 Di'.lcian 8 feet. 

2 stopped  Diapason 8 

3 Octave  4 

1 Shake  Flute 4 

5 Cormonie 8 

PiiJiit  CCC  to  F. 

I Open  Metal 16  feet. 

Couplers. 


1 North  to  South  Choir. 

2 Swell  tf>  Great. 

3 Great  to  Pedal. 

4 Swell  to  Pedal. 

5 North  Choir  to  Pedal. 

6 South  Choir  to  Pedal. 

5 Composition  Pedals. 

The  organ  was  built  by  Mr.  Hill,  of  Euston- 
road. 


Portable  Saw  Mill.— There  has  been  for 
some  time  past  a mill  of  the  above  description  iu 
active  operation  in  the  woods  adjoining  Balllnshoe. 
The  mill  is  driven  by  a portable  steam  engine,  of 
about  eight-horse  power,  and  nothing  can  equal 
the  steadiness  and  ease  with  which  it  performs  its 
duty — cutting  up  timber  of  a considerable  tlilck- 
ness  in  a perfect  manner  and  with  great  rapidity. 
The  engine  is  made  by  Messrs.  Clayton,  Shuttle- 
worth,  and  Co.  of  the  Stamp  End  Ironworks, 
Lincoln ; and  the  mill  hy  Messrs.  Young, 
BallinsLoe,  Kirriemuir. 
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THE  HAXDEL  FESTIVAL  AT  THE 
CRYSTAL  PALACE. 

We  spote  of  the  recent  festival  at  such  length 
last  week  that  we  must  now  content  ourselves 
with  recording  the  complete  and  most  extraordi- 
nary success  of  the  closing  oratorio,  " Israel  in 
Egypt,”  the  performance  of  which  will  not  soon 
be  forgotten  by  those  who  heard  and  ^au’  it.  It 
is  supposed  that  the  receipts  will  amount  to  nearly 
30,000/.  Allowing  15,000/.  (a  very  large  sum) 
for  expenditure,  there  remains  a surplus  of  the 
same  amount,  which,  in  accordance  with  the  agree- 
ment entered  into  by  the  two  bodies,  1856,  will 
give  to  the  Crjstal  Palace  Company  a net  profit 
of  about  10,000/.  besides  the  value  of  the  orchestra 
and  fittings ; and  to  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society 
the  sum  of  5,000/.  in  addition  to  the  large  stock 
books  of  the  music,  Ac.  provided  for  the  purposes 
of  the  Festival.  To  this  is  to  be  added  the  sum  of 
2,000/.  to  be  equally  divided  between  the  Company 
and  the  Society,  reserved  as  a guanintee  fund 
from  the  Festival  of  1857. 

It  will  have  been  noticed  that,  although  the 
decorations  of  the  orchestra  and  velarium  were 
not  carried  out  to  the  extent  we  spoke  of  as  pro- 
bable at  one  time,  the  decoration  of  the  organ  and  of 
the  upper  part  of  the  orchestra,  under  the  velarium, 
had  a good  eflTeetj  and  we  are  glad  to  mention,  in 
connection  with  these,  the  name  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Hayes,  the  superintendent  of  the  “ Fine  Art 
Department”  of  the  Crystal  Palace,  by  whom 
the  w'ork  was  designed  and  carried  out.  Let  us 
add,  that  Mr.  Alfred  Novello*  has  published,  in 
one  volume,  the  whole  of  the  music  performed  at 
this  festival,  in  vocal  score,  with  a separate  accom- 
paniment for  the  pianoforte,  by  Vincent  Novello. 
It  is  well  done,  and  very  cheap. 


THE  INSTITUTIONS  AND  ADV.iNCE  OF 
THE  COUNTRY. 

SOCEETT  OF  ARTS*  DINXER. 

At  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Society  of  Arts, 
held  on  Tuesday  last.  Lord  Napier  made  a very 
excellent  speech  in  proposing  the  main  toast.  In 
the  course  of  it  he  said, — Allied  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  England,  or  sanctioned  by  our  laws,  you 
find  many  iustitutious  of  a corporate  character, 
which,  though  not  designed  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  arts,  must  yet,  in  an  intelligent  and  cri- 
tical age,  by  their  opulence  and  associations, 
become  powerful  vehicles  in  fostering  the  prin- 
ciples of  good  taste.  The  Church  of  England  has 
been  a main  instrument  in  the  correct  and  dis- 
criminating revival  of  the  Media-val  styles.  The 
Universities  in  repairing  and  enlarging  their 
venerable  establishments  must  have  greatly  con- 
tributed to  the  same  result.  Every  cathedral 
should  be  a seminary  for  musical,  architectural, 
and  sculptural  training,  and  we  have  seen  at 
Canterbury,  Norwich,  Ely,  and  elsewhere,  how 
Chapters  even  may  become  profitable  guardians 
and  stewards  of  the  structures  and  revenues  com- 
mitted to  their  charge.  The  Temple  and  Lin- 
coln’s Inn  illustrate  the  munificence  and  ability  of 
the  legal  bodies,  while  many  buildings  belonging 
to  banks,  municipalities,  and  railways,  prove  by 
their  beauty  how  far  our  citizens  and  commercial 
companies  are  removed  from  a sordid  economy, 
and  afford  a proper  theatre  for  the  introduction 
of  new  materials  and  forms,  as  well  as  for  me- 
chanical adaptations  of  an  ingenious  and  unpre- 
cedented character.  Next  in  order  might  be 
enumerated  an  array  of  Institutes,  founded  and 
supported  for  the  direct  promotion  of  the  sciences, 
the  arts,  and  manufacturing  industry.  Foremost 
in  antiquity  and  glory  stand  the  Royal  Society, 
the  Royal  Academy,  the  Arundel  Society,  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries,  the  Art  Union,  the  Insti- 
tute of  Civil  Engineers,  and  a score  of  others, 
which  have  all  their  zealous  adherents  and 
proper  spheres  of  activity,  deserving  the  highest 
commendation  for  the  value  of  their  inquirie.s 
or  the  beauty  of  their  records.  The  society 
w’hicU  is  assembled  round  this  table  may,  with- 
out disparagement  to  others,  assert  peculiar 
and  unexampled  features  of  honour  and  utility. 
On  the  105th  anniversary  of  its  existence  it  may 
reflect  with  pride  on  its  long  stability : it  can 
claim  as  its  pre.sident  the  first  subject  of  the 
realm,  by  his  august  position,  and  second  to  none 
in  earnestness  and  knowledge : many  illustrious 
names  and  titles  have  been  written  on  its  rolls; 
but,  while  it  is  invested  with  the  dignity  of  the 
past,  it  acts  tvith  the  enthusiasm  of  the’ future: 
it  has  cast  open  Its  .gates  to  the  people,  and  be- 
come the  central  figmro  and  the  animating  spirit 
of  a great  industrial  confederacy  uumbenng  more 
than  300  members.  Finally,  gentlemen,  it  is 

* D-au-^freet. 


certain  that  neither  governments,  nor  corpora- 
tions, nor  societies  can  be  profitable  agents 
without  a generous,  responsive,  and  critical  public. 
Historj’  shows  how  academies  may  go  on  preach- 
ing and  prating  amidst  general  sterility.  There 
will  not  be  intelligent  producers  without  intelli- 
gent purchasers.  But  the  industry  of  England 
is  nourished  from  a thousand  silent  and  spon- 
taneons  sources.  Our  treasures  are  not  only  laid 
up  in  museums,  like  grain  in  warehouses ; they 
arc  also  scattered  in  our  homes,  like  good  seed  in 
pleasant  and  fruitful  places.  Many  do  not  wor- 
ship in  the  public  temple  who  have  built  domestic 
altars  to  the  arts.  Consult  those  quiet  habita- 
tions of  the  beautiful  and  good, — how  many 
modest  deeds  and  gentle  voices  attest  the  preva- 
lence of  a beneficent  culture.  Such  multitu- 
dinous though  insensible  influences  are  ever  con- 
spiring with  your  disciplined  efforts  to  dift’use  a 
better  education  below,  an  education  which  shall 
regulate  the  strong  intellect  and  exalt  the  quick 
invention,  and  fix  the  bewildered  taste,  and  rear 
up  in  England  a working  class  capable  of  minis- 
tering to  refined  delights, — capable,  too,  of  labour- 
ing with  consciousness  and  understanding,  of 
sharing  a divine  satisfaction  in  beholding  and 
approving  their  accomplished  work. 


STATUES  ^LND  MONUMENTS. 

SrCH  an  almost  standing  title  as  that  of  “Sta- 
tues and  Monuments,”  or  “ Monuments  and 
Memorials,”  has  now  become,  was,  within  the  last 
year  or  two,  much  seldomer  required  than  now  to 
indicate  the  news  of  the  week  on  this  particular 
branch  of  art.  As  in  the  case  of  drinking  foun- 
tains, a desire  for  statues  and  monuments  appears 
to  be  becoming  very  general  throughout  the 
country,  although  not  yet  quite  so  prevalent  as  the 
desire  for  drinking-fountains  has  become. 

A bronze  statue  of  Lord  Clive,  the  hero  of  Plassy, 
by  Maroebetti,  has  been  placed  temporarily  in  the 
Privy  Gardens,  Whitehall.  It  is  not  distinguished 
by  any  marked  character,  nor  is  the  likeness 
thought  to  be  very  happy. 

The  Birmingham  Society  of  Artists  are  taking 
the  initiative  in  a movement  for  providing  a monu- 
ment in  memory  of  the  late  Mr.  David  Cox,  the 
artist.  It  is  proposed  to  place  the  memorial  m 
Harborne  Church.  A committee  is  abont  to  adopt 
the  necessary  measures  for  carrying  out  the  object 
in  view. 

The  monument  raised  by  public  subscription  as 
a memorial  to  the  natives  of  Leeds  who  fell  in  the 
Crimean  war,  has  been  erected  in  the  Leeds  parish 
church.  The  monument  is  placed  at  the  north- 
east entrance,  in  the  place  until  recently  occupied 
by  the  statue  of  the  late  Mr.  M.  T.  Sadler,  which 
has  been  removed  to  the  opposite  side.  The  monu- 
ment consists  of  a pedestal,  enclosing  a panel  of 
white  statuary  marble,  with  a Gothic  canopy.  LTpon 
the  pedestal  is  placed  a sculptured  group,  consist- 
ing of  two  life-sized  figures — a dying  soldier  with 
the  angel  of  Victory  placing  upon  his  head  a wreath. 
The  rocky  ground  appears  strewed  with  the  wreck 
and  spoil  of  war.  The  canopy  over  the  tablet,  on 
which  is  inscribed  the  names,  consists  of  a groined 
and  foliated  series  of  trefoiled  flying  arches,  the 
ensps  of  which  have  angels  recording  in  open  books 
the  acts  of  the  heroes.  On  the  pilasters  are  in- 
scribed the  Crimean  victories,  entwined  with  laurel. 
The  composition  is  surmounted  by  the  standards 
of  the  68th  regiment.  The.  height  of  the  monu- 
ment is  l l-  feet,  and  it  has  taken  about  15  tons  of ' 
material  for  its  construction,  and  has  been  designed 
and  executed  by  Messrs.  Dennis  Lee  and  Wclsii,  of 
Leed.s.  The  cost  is  about  300  guineas,  and  about 
half  the  amount  has  yet  to  be  obtained. 

The  designs  for  the  Wallace  monument  are 
being  exhibited  to  the  public  in  the  Golden  Lion 
Hotel,  Stirling.  They  are  in  number  seventy-six, 
and  exhibit  great  variety  of  taste,  it  is  said,  but 
verj’  little  originality  of  design.  A good  many  of 
the  artists,  says  an  Edinburgh  paper,  have  not 
hesitated  in  copying  pretty  plainly  Scott's  monu- 
ment in  Edinburgh,  and  the  Wallace  Tower  in 
Ayr.  There  is  a profusion  of  ornament  and  dis- 
play of  architectural  decoration  about  most  of  the 
designs.  The  monument  which  is  wanted,  it  adds, 
is  one  which  will,  by  its  plain,  massive,  Imt  at  the 
same  time  chaste  design,  strike  the  eye,  and  pro- 
duce by  its  commanding  appearance  [on  the 
Abbey  Craig]  an  effect  in  the  distance.  One  of 
the  designs  represents  a colossal  statue  of  the 
Scottish  hero  “drawing  the  sword  against  the 
Southrons.”  Another  “looks more  like  an  English 
Cathedral  than  anything  else.”  A third  repre- 
sents the  Scottish  lion  eonckaitf,  and  is  intended 
to  he  built  of  roxigh  white  quartz,  as  a colossus, 
with  a spacious  hall  in  the  interior  for  relics,  and 
a spiral  staircase  leading  to  the  lion’s  mane.  The 


height  of  the  monument  is  fixed  at  60  feet; 
length,  120  feet;  cost,  5,000/.  There  are  also- 
obelisks  and  towers  among  the  designs;  but  on 
the  whole,  says  the  Scottisk  Pres^,  “ the  present 
exhibition,  like  the  last,  is  a complete  failure,  and 
only  proves  to  us  what  we  were  somewhat  suspi- 
cious of  before — how  few  real  men  of  merit  have 
entered  the  lists.” 

The  Prussian  Government  is  going  to  erect  a 
monument  on  the  battle-field  of  Rossbach.  It  is- 
to  consist  of  a colossal  stone  cube,  surmounted  by 
a cross,  and  with  the  Prussian  Eagle  in  a uiche. 
The  sculptor  is  Herr  Stirmer,  of  Berlin. 

A St.  Petersburg  letter  says : — The  preparations 
for  the  inauguration  of  the  monument  to  tlie  me- 
mory of  the  Emperor  Nicholas  are  being  carried  on 
with  great  activity ; and,  as  to  the  monument  itself, 
workmen  are  engaged  night  and  day  in  order  that 
it  may  be  completed  in  time.  The  pedestal, 
which  is  of  white  marble,  is  completely  finished. 

, The  bronze  horse,  which  will  bear  the  statue  of 
the  late  emperor,  Itas  been  removed  from  the 
foundry  to  the  place  of  its  destination.  The- 
ceremony  remains  fixed  for  the  7th  of  July. 

A statue  of  the  celebrated  Pfeffel  has  just  been 
erected  at  Colmar,  on  the  Rhine,  the  work  of 
Freiderich,  and  presented  by  him  to  that  town  in 
the  most  handsome  manner.  He  has  executed 
many  important  works,  including  the  mouunient 
of  Turenne,  the  statue  of  Wemberr,  the  grave- 
digger  of  Baden,  Ac.  The  statue  is  chiselled  out 
of  a block  of  the  same  rose-coloured  stone  of 
which  the  Strasbourg  Cathedral  is  built. 

Pfeffel,  the  poet,  blind  at  twenty-two  years  of 
age,  founded  in  1773  at  Colmar,  in  a small  street 
which  hears  his  name,  the  celebrated  military 
academy,  the  nnrsery  of  many  distinguished 
heroes,  among  whom  we  may  cite  the  names  of 
Lords  Dalhonsie  and  Elphinstone,  the  Tltoffs  of 
Moscow,  Emmanuel,  Orelli,  Merian,  Salis  Saglio, 
Fellinborg,  Bernoulli,  Ac.  His  poetic  fables  are 
as  popular  in  Germany  as  La  Fontaine’s  are  in 
Prance. 


ENGINEERING  WORKS  ABROAD. 

The  junction  line  from  the  Vincennes  railway 
to  the  Chemin  de  Per  de  Ccintnre  consists  of  a 
quadrant  or  quarter  circle,  197’70  long  of  175 
mHres  radius,  branching  off  at  the  right  of  the 
Paris  and  Vincennes  line  between  the  exterior 
Bonlevart  de  Piepus  and  the  Belt  railway.  This 
line  crosses  by  a bridge  the  Rue  MontemponTe, 
and  joins  the  Belt  line  at  the  lane  near  the 
church,  on  the  lands  to  the  south  of  St.  Maude. 
Thus,  the  town  and  square  of  Vincennes  will  be 
put  in  immediate  communication  with  all  the 
railways  which  radiate  from  Paris  to  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  Empire,  and  to  all  the  European 
Continent. 

The  inaugirration  of  the  line  from  Marseilles  to 
Toulon  took  place  on  the  28th  ult.  Great  crowds 
w’cre  present  at  both  termini:  the  usual  solemni- 
ties were  gone  through,  and  banquets  of  course 
wound  up  the  affair.  Omng  to  the  line  having 
been  for  some  time  exclusively  used  by  the 
French  Go^'cmment  fbr  warlike  pnrposes,  in  the 
transport  of  war  materials,  Ac.,  this  opening  will 
be  a boon  to  the  shareholders  who  were  obliged 
to  suffer  the  transport  of  military  stores  and 
soldiers  at  reduced  rates. 

On  the  28th  nit.  the  excavations  for  the 
foundation  of  the  first  great  abutment  of  the 
■ Rhine  bridge,  between  Strasbourg  and  Kehl,  at- 
tained the  depth  of  23  mcti’os.  bo  far  have  they 
succeeded  at  the  first  trial  of  a perfectly  new 
system.  This  success  will  create  a revolution,  it  is 
said,  ill  hydraulic  works,  and  as  soon  as  details 
arrive  we  will  lay  the  process  before  our  readers. 
Nothing  remains  to  be  done  bat  to  run  the  con- 
crete into  the  iron  cylinders,  and  to  commence 
the  masonry  upon  it.  Tlie  blocks  are  of  stone  of 
the  best  description,  hard  granite,  and  trimmed 
with  the  first  workmanship. 

On  the  German  side  the  railway  works  advance 
rapidly.  The  line,  continued  from  the  Kehl  slution 
to  the  German  Custom-house,  will  cross  two  rivers, 
the  Kinzig  and  the  Sebutter,  which  run  parallel  at 
a short  distance  from  each  other,  and  separated  only 
by  a dyke.  The  stone  bridge  across  the  Sebutter 
is  nearly  finished : the  parapets  are  in  course  of 
completion.  It  is  described  in  the  German  papers 
as  a solid  and  elegant  construction.  On  the 
Kinzig  there  will  be  a very  large  bridge,  necessi- 
tated less  by  the  size  of  the  river  than  by  its 
caprices,  it  being  a torrent  which  sometimes  in- 
creases frightfully  in  a few  hours.  To  bar  its 
progress  would  be  imprudent,  so  it  has  to  be 
honoured  with  a noble  bridge,  which  will  afford 
ample  passage  for  the  angry  floods  as  they  hasten 
forward  to  hurl  themselves  into  the  old  Rhine 
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bed.  The  bridge  will  be  of  three  flat  spans,  two 
pLers  in  the  river,  and  two  abutments.  The  girders 
alone  remain  to  be  placed. 

•t  The  inauguration  of  the  Seville  and  Cordova 
Railway,  retarded  since  the  25th  of  May  last,  on 
account  of  some  difficulties  opposed  to  its  progress 
by  the  local  administration,  took  place,  by  order  of 
the  minister  of  public  works,  on  the  2nd  of  June 
last.  The  service  consists  of  two  passenger-trains 
up  and  down  each  day,  and  one  for  goods. 

The  first  days  of  the  working  of  the  Madrid  and 
Saragossa  line,  on  the  first  section  from  Madrid 
to  Guadalaxara,  have  given  results  confirming  the 
hopes  expressed  by  the  company.  The  products 
vary  from  7,000  to  14,000  reals  a day.  The 
receipts  augment  certainly,  as  well,  by  the  great 
number  of  travellers  who,  during  the  summer 
season,  will  visit  the  bathing  establishments  of 
Saudon  and  Ttdlle,  as  by  those  who  travel  by  Sara- 
go.ssa  to  various  points  of  the  kingdom  from 
Madrid.  The  official  inauguration  took  place  on 
the  2nd  of  J une : the  ministers  of  Hacienda,  of 
Gobernacion,  and  of  Fomento,  the  civil  governor, 
the  Marquess  de  la  Vega  dc  Aiunijo,  a great 
number  of  senators  and  deputies,  the  representa- 
tives of  France,  England,  Naples,  Sardinia,  and 
many  persons  of  literary  distinction,  were  present. 
The  guests  filled  three  trains.  At  the  Guadalaxa 
station  all  tlie  engineers  and  employes  were  in 
attendance  to  witness  the  ceremony,  which  was 
short  but  imposing. 

The  Gazette  of  Madrid  publishes  the  promul- 
gation of  a law  authorizing  the  Government  to 
create  the  necessary  quantity  of  state  “ obliga- 
tions,” payable  to  the  bearer,  in  order  to  cover 
the  amount  of  the  subventions  granted,  up  to  the 
present,  to  railway  companies  to  whom  conces- 
sions have  been  given;  and  it  further  advertises 
for  tenders  for  the  concession  of  the  line  from 
Albacetc  to  Carthagena — a first-class  line. 

The  Spanish  Government  has  paid  to  the  com- 
pany a sum  of  10,000,000  reals  towards  the  sub- 
vention granted  for  tbe  Madrid  and  Sarragossa 
Railway.  This  sum  will  be  applied  to  the  works 
of  the  portion  comprised  between  Alcazar  and 
Manzanares,  the  first  section  of  the  line  from 
Alcazar  to  Ciudad-real. 


ADVERTISING  ARCHITECTS. 

Sir, — As  you  have  thought  fit,  in  your  last 
number  to  allude  ta  an  advertisement  of  mine, 
I beg  to  say  that  it  simply  proposed  to  adopt 
a course  followed  by  me  on  a former  occa- 
sion, iu  which  case  a party  being  about  to  alter 
his  premises,  I made  a sketch  showing  the 
elevation  of  the  old  building,  together  with  the 
proposed  new  frontage,  which  was  subsequently 
carried  out  by  myself  iu  the  usual  way,  to  tbe 
satisfaction  of  the  party  making  the  alteration, 
who  thereby  materially  improved  lus  business. 
Such  sketch  I offer  by  my  advertisement  to  supply 
for  one  guinea,  which  offer,  with  this  e.xplanation, 
will  no  longer,  perhaps,  appear  derogatory  to  the 
profession  or  any  one  else.  If,  however,  you  can 
point  out  to  me  any  more  satisfactory  inode  of 
seeking  compensation  for  twenty  years  or  more 
spent  in  a profession  almost  entirely  without 
remuneration,  and  without  securing  a present  or 
future  provision  for  my  family  or  self,  I shall  be 
greatly  indebted.  I consider  that  I have  a right 
and  a duty  to  adopt  any  course  fairly  open  to  me 
to  obtain  business.  Your  concluding  Wiexi  ! might 
be  better  applied  to  the  professors  than  the  pro- 
fession, the  dignity  of  which  has  not  been  hitherto 
of  much  service,  at  all  events,  to  myself.  I have 
no  objection  to  this  letter  being  published. — S,  P. 


THE  THAMES  AND  ITS  NEIGHBOURHOOD. 

DEODORIZING. 

From:  inquiries  we  have  recently  made  along 
the  shores  of  Thames,  as  far  as  Blackwall, 
Greenwich,  and  t)eptford,  we  learn  that,  without 
doubt,  the  condition  of  the  Thames  has  at  times 
this  year  been  even  worse  than  it  was  during  any 
part  of  the  last.  Landing  at  the  steam-packet 
wharf  close  to  Grcemvich  Hospital,  and  wander- 
ing thence  near  the  Thames  bank  westward,  past 
the  gas-works  to  Deptford-creek,  we  learnt  that, 
althougli  the  hanks  of  the  river  in  tbe  neighbour- 
hood of  sewers  throw  off  a most  offensive  smell, 
it  is  the  body  of  the  water  of  the  Thames  which 
causes  the  greatest  reason  for  complaint.  The 
watermen  do  not  remember  at  the  same  season  such 
a long  continuance  of  east  winds  as  we  have  had : 
this  prevented  the  water  from  passing  as  it  would 
otherwise  have  done  to  the  sea.  Tlie  small  amount 
of  rain  by  reducing  the  quantity  of  inland  water 
had  also  an  injurious  effect,  and  a body  of  putrid 
liquid,  which  daily  was  becoming  more  and  more 


intense,  was  kept  floating  between  Woolwich  and 
Chelsea. 

Deptford-creek,  the  outlet  of  the  river  Ravens- 
bourne,  has  gradually  become  of  less  bulk ; 
and  tbe  want  of  a sufficient  strength  of  back- 
water has  caused  au  accumulation  of  mud 
which  has  almost  choked  the  mouth  of  tbe 
stream.  It  is  instructive  to  notice  at  low  water 
the  manner  of  the  accumulation  which  is  here  to 
be  seen  : the  dwindled  river  flows  like  a small  line 
through  the  deep  mass  of  filthy  mud,  until  we 
come  to  that  part  where  tbe  struggle  between 
the  tide  and  the  “ back-water  ” takes  place.  Hero 
is  a raised  ridge  of  materials  which,  except  for 
artificial  means,  would,  in  a short  time,  as  is  the 
case  with  the  rivers  of  the  East,  stop  tlie  passage. 
Into  the  Eavensbourne,  from  different  directions, 
flow  open  ditches,  which  drain  various  neighbour- 
hoods: into  some  of  these  runs  the  pestilent  re- 
fuse of  manure,  and  other  unwholesome  work’s, 
which  are  thickly  planted  near  this  once  pleasant 
stream ; and  in  such  a condition  has  this  river 
become  that,  when  the  tide  is  out,  it  is  difficult  to 
imagine  anything  worse  than  the  eflluvium  which 
arises : this,  together  with  open  ditches,  and 
other  sanitary  defects  to  which  we  will  presently 
refer,  fills  the  air  with  an  extent  of  malaria  which 
cannot  be  breathed  with  impunity.  Crossing  the 
iron-bridge,  and  bearing  to  the  left  hand,  tliere  is 
an  open  space  towards  the  old  church,  on  wliich 
are  planted  rows  of  houses,  some  of  recent  date, 
but  others  of  nearly  two  centuries  old.  Elsewhere 
there  is  a large  manufactory  of  manure  and  other 
matters,  not  pleasant.  Let  us,  however,  take  the 
first  of  those  clumps  of  dwellings  which  come  to 
view.  At  the  first  house  we  found  neither  drain- 
age nor  water  supply  ; and,  standing  with  the  back 
against  this  place,  southward,  is  a row  of  small 
houses,  witli  a cesspool  in  each  garden,  and  without 
any  provision  for  the  carrying  away  of  even  the 
surface  drainage.  In  most  instances,  a narrow 
channel  formed  in  the  soil  carries  the  waste  water 
of  all  kinds  through  the  garden  to  the  ground 
beyond.  From  each  cesspool  flows  a black  stream, 
which  forms  one  of  a larger  extent,  passing 
to  a lower  level,  close  to  the  hoose  we  have  just 
mentioned,  aud  then  stagnating  m a pool  of  the 
most  poisonous  refiise.  Here  pigs  roam  about 
without  interruption.  Near  this  picturesque  accu- 
mulation of  nuisances  shown  in  oor  sketch,  there  is 
a school,  in  which  there  are  generally  upwards  of 
200  children  in  attendance.  This  school  has  been 
founded,  and  is  in  a great  measure  supported,  by 
the  owner  of  one  of  the  neighbouring  manufactories. 
So  that  out  of  a sanitary  evil  in  this  instance  has 
arisen  good  ; for  the  master  of  the  school  seems  to 
he  a man  of  perseverance,  who  appears  to  under- 
stand the  manner  of  dealing  with  the  people 
whom  he  wishes  to  benefit.  He  searches  all 
around,  and  does  not  let  the  parents  rest  while 
there  is  a chance  of  getting  the  children  to  come  to 
school.  He  rightly  says,  with  the  great  buUf  of 
the  population  here  but  little  good  is  to  be  done  : 
with  the  children  it  is  different,  for  they  can  be 
worked  into  a better  race.  One  of  the  chief 
difficulties  is  the  migratory  nature  of  those  who 
dwell  around.  During  a short  time  a very  large 
number  of  children  have  entered  the  school,  aud 
have  continued  hut  a short  time,  when  the  parents, 
in  order  to  be  near  to  their  work,  remove 
elsewhere.  The  teacher  of  this  school,  looking 
tow.ards  the  houses  opposite,  remarked  that  a 
drain  bad  been  passed  under  the  road,  hut  that  it 
had  not  yet  been  made  use  of.  In  the  continua- 
tion of  this  line  the  houses  are  of  larger  size,  of 
brick,  with  old-fashioned  doorways  of  about 
Queen  Anne’s  days.  Here  the  cesspools  are  placed 
close  to  the  back-doors  and  close  to  the  water- 
supply.  Besides,  the  antiquity  of  these  places 
makes  them  the  more  unhealthy,  for  it  is  the 
practice  when  the  cesspools  overflow  to  empty 
them  and  bury  the  contents,  at  little  depth,  iu  the 
gardens  : of  course  tlio  soil  will,  year  after  year, 
become  more  and  more  impregnated  with  poison- 
ous materials.  As  regards  the  water-supply,  there 
seems  to  have  been  a great  improvement  made 
since  the  last  outbreak  of  cholera;  nevertheless, 
fever  is  a well-known  and  fatal  visitor  here. 
How  can  it  be  otherwise  when  the  people  have  no 
opportunity  of  dealing  with  their  refuse  than 
throwing  it  just  outside  to  pollute  the  air  which 
ventilates  tlieir  dwellings  ? One  spot  here, 
which  has  been  nearly  dried  up  by  the  heat 
of  the  summer  sun,  is  in  wet  weather  a large 
pool,  into  which  are  collected  various  impurities. 
It  is  plain  that  the  bad  gases  which  have  arisen 
here  have  been  passed  over  the  neighbour- 
hood. Walking  along  the  high  street,  towards 
Old  King-street,  the  indications  of  the  want  of 
drainage  is  evident,  and  the  common  remark  is, 
“ We  have  no  drains  here,  aud  yet  we  pay  high 


enough  for  the  support  of  them,”  Near  Old  King- 
street  is  New-strect,  where,  at  the  time  of  the 
last  attack  of  cholera,  eighty-five  cases  occurred 
within  a circuit  of  150  yards.  Nor  is  this  to  be 
wondered  at;  the  place  is  more  enclosed  than 
that  just  mentioned,  and  the  rooms  are  thickly  in- 
inhabited.  There  is  no  drainage  but  into  cesspools, 
and  the  people  have  no  other  means  of  disposing  of 
their  refuse  water  than  to  throw  it  into  the  street 
or  into  the  yard  behind.  Hero  are  underground 
kitchens  or  cellars,  in  which  but  a small  quantity 
of  light  is  admitted ; these  arc  fortunately  not 
now  inhabited;  but  require  to  be  carefully 
seen  after,  for  they  become  receptacles  for  filth. 
In  this  street  the  jieople  made  wolul  complaints 
of  the  smell,  which  they  said  was  enough  to 
poison  them  all.  Undoubtedly  the  air  is  loaded 
with  poison,  and  still  there  are  those  who  would 
advocate  the  continuance  of  such  a state  of  affairs. 
In  other  parts  of  this  district  the  state  is 
equally  bad,  and  in  the  meadows  the  open  ditches 
are  in  such  a condition  that  it  is  difficult  to  give 
an  idea  of  them.  Some  of  these  are  close  to 
Greenwich.  In  front  of  one  row  of  houses,  which 
have  not  long  been  built,  is  a large  collection  of 
putrid  water,  made  worse  by  numerous  dead  dogs 
and  other  animals  being  mixed  with  it.  Here 
little  children  were  playing  on  the  margin  of  the 
stagnant  pool,  from  which  the  gases  were  rising 
all  over  the  surface  in  large  globules.  Women 
and  others  wore  taking  the  air  close  by,  as  our 
second  sketch  shows! 

There  is  a curious  note  in  connection  with  tbe 
paving  of  this  part  of  Deptford  above  tbe  old- 
fashioned  gateway  near  the  Almshouses; — 

“ In  consideration  of  bol.  which  the  corpora- 
tion of  Trinity  House  paid  in  1693,  for  paving 
the  whole  length  and  breadth  of  the  street  front- 
ing these  almshouses,  within  and  without  the 
bars,  tbe  parish  of  Deptford  obliged  them,  by  an  , 
order  dated  the  16th  of  August,  1693,  to  in- 
demnify the  said  corporation  for  ever  from  all 
further  expense.”  Inside  the  gateway,  in  large 
Roman  letters,  is  painted,  “No  beggars  or  dogs 
are  admitted.”  This  inscription  is  getting  rather 
faint,  and  we  trust  it  will  not  be  renewed  in  the 
same  words.  The  Trinity  Almshouses  consist  of 
fifty-six  booses,  which  are  occupied  by  old  captains 
of  the  Merchant  Service. 

The  consemitors  of  the  Thames,  in  a recent 
report,  direct  attention  to  the  enormous  quanti- 
ties of  deleterious  matter  which  are  passed  into  the 
river  through  canals  and  sewers.  It  is  certain 
that  until  this  introduction  of  tbe  most  poisonous 
materials  into  Bow,  Barking,  Deptford,  and  other 
creeks,  can  be  prevented,  the  interception  by  the 
main  sewage  will  fail  to  purify  the  Thames. 
Along  the  banks  of  these  streams  are  manufac- 
tories of  chemicals,  catgut,  glue,  artificial  manure, 
the  latter  formed  from  putrid  fish  and  other  dan- 
gerous and  most  offensive  matters:  the  gas-w’orks, 
bone-boiling,  and  other  works  add  to  the  evil. 
The  foul  state  of  the  river,  and  apprehension  for 
the  public  health,  caused  the  conservators  to  pro- 
secute the  proprietors  of  several  chemical  and 
gas  works  for  allowii^  certain  refuse  to  be  passed 
directly  into  the  Thames.  It  w'as  found,  however, 
that  the  present  state  of  the  law  prevented  inter- 
ference with  those  tributary  streams  which  flowed 
into  the  river. 

This  subject,  we  admit,  is  beset  with  difficulties. 
A large  ainonnt  of  capital  and  important  interests 
are  at  stake.  In  many  instances,  those  manufac- 
turing take  up  tbe  most  poisonous  refuse  of  tbe 
metropolis,  and  convert  it  into  valuable  materials. 
As  the  population  of  London  increases,  aud  chemical 
knowledge  extends,  these  unpleasant  manufac- 
tories will  multiply,  and  the  streams  on  which  they 
are  placed  \rill  become  more  pestilential  and  dan- 
gerous than  they  are  at  present.  While  acknow- 
ledging the  value  of  most  of  these  works,  and  also 
considering  the  large  sums  which  have  been  ex- 
pended in  their  erection,  it  must  he  admitted  that 
the  care  of  he.alth  and  human  life  is  of  the  first 
importance,  and  that  means  should  be  devised  to 
prevent  this  contamination  of  our  waters  by  the 
placing  of  such  works  in  improper  positions. 

Informer  times  tbe  “Laystalls,”  or  spots  for 
the  reception  of  the  refuse  of  London,  were 
situated  at  Blackfrjars,  not  far  from  where  the 
gasworks  now  are;  near  Gray’s-inn-laue,  where  a 
street  still  preserves  the  memory  of  the  site  by  its 
name;  and  iu  some  other  ueighbourhoods.  These 
have  been  surrounded  by  buildings,  and  such 
receptacles  driven  from  time  to  time  to  short  dis- 
tances away.  From  the  banks  of  the  Fleet,  the 
boilings,  slaughtering,  kc.  have  been  moved  to 
Belle  Island,  aud  they  must,  before  long,  take  a 
march  to  a farther  distance. 

It  is  said,  iu  connection  with  the  manufactories 
complained  of],  that  it  is  necessary  to  have  them 
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close  to  the  population,  as  it  would  not  pay  to 
remove  the  refuse  to  any  great  distance ; and  we 
have  heard  all  manner  of  objections  made  to 
changes  which,  except  to  those  concerned,  seemed 
evidently  beneficial.  In  the  course  of  several 
inquiries  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Maiden-lane, 
St.  Pivneras,  we  were  told  by  dust  collectors 
that  it  was  quite  impossible  to  effect  the  speedy 
and  systematic  sorting  of  the  dust,  ic.  and  so 
prevent  the  accumulation  of  those  huge  mountains 
which  caused  the  surprise  of  most  passengers. 
When,  however,  it  was  found  necessary  to  do  so, 
the  dust,  &c.,  as  it  was  brought  in  daily,  was 
sorted,  and  the  parts  likely  to  putrify  sent  away 
to  a distance  in  barges  j and  notndthstanding 
that  by  this  means  a great  benefit  has  been  con- 
ferred on  all  living  near,  we  do  not  hear  that  the 
contractors  complain  of  being  out  of  pocket  by 
the  change.  Other  instances  might  be  mentioned 
to  show  how  necessary  it  is  for  the  general  good 
to  deal  firmly  with  difficulties. 

In  various  parts  of  the  metropolis,  at  Charing- 


cross,  Farringdon-street,  and  elsewhere,  wooden 
stations  have  been  erected  for  diluting  the  lime, 
and  passing  it  in  a liquid  state  into  the  sewers  for 
the  purpose  of  deodorizing  the  Thames.  The 
apparatus  In  use  is  simple,  and  is  w’orked  by  four 
men,  as  shown  in  our  sketch.  One  is  engaged  in 
throwing  the  lime  into  two  tanks,  into  which  the 
water  rushes.  Two  men  are  kept  constantly 
stirring  this  with  long  sticks;  another  man  turns 
a sort  of  puddling-engine  in  a third  tank,  into 
which  the  lime-w’ater  passes,  and  thence  it  runs 
down  the  sewer.  At  the  station  at  Charing-cross 
forty  bushels  of  lime,  we  are  told,  are  dissolved 
and  let  into  the  sewer  every  tide. 

The  City  officer  of  Health,  in  his  last  report  to 
his  Commissioners,  denies  that  the  lime  will  have 
the  least  protective  influence;  for,  though  it  may 
check  putrefaction  for  a time  by  fixing  the  organic 
matter  in  an  insoluble  form,  yet  the  precipitate 
which  is  thus  produced  will  be  cast  upon  the  fore- 
shores of  the  river,  and  will  there  pass  into  a state 
of  active  decomposition.  At  Leicester  and  Tot- 
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I tonbam,  where  the  process  of  defecation  is  carried 
I on,  the  greatest  care  is  taken  to  prevent  the 
organic  precipitate  from  flowing  into  the  rivers; 
because  experience  has  proved  that  lime  will  not 
prevent  putrefaction,  but  will  merely  hinder  it, 
.uid  that  the  precipitate  which  it  forms  with  the 
organic  matter  of  sewage  will  soon  take  in  the 
most  disgusting  kind  of  decomposition. 

He  urges,  very  rightly,  as  we  have  done,  the 
prosecution  of  some  more  radical  remedy  than  the 
mere  palliative  influence  of  lime,  which  may,  per- 
iiaps,  in  the  end,  be  worse  than  useless. 


THE  CHAPEL  OF  EXETER  COLLEGE, 
OXFORD. 

The  chapel  of  Exeter  College,  as  it  existed  till 
within  the  lust  few  years,  though,  in  appearance,  a 
poor  work,  of  the  close  of  the  fifteenth,  or  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  dated  in 
reality  (like  many  others  of  the  Oxford  buildings) 
only  from  the  seventeenth  century.  It  w’as  a 
short  structure,  of  two  spans,  and  inteiiuilly  more 
resembled  a very  indifferent  city  church  than  a 
college  chapel.  As  it  bad  of  late  years  shown 
considerable  indications  of  failure,  and  was  hardly 
considered  safe,  the  college  determined  upon  its 
, re-construction,  and  commenced  the  raising  of 
‘ funds  for  the  purpose.  The  insufficiency  of  the 
' site,  and  the  difficulty  of  finding  a more  extended 
: one,  caused  a delay  of  several  years.  Many  plans 
; were  thought  of  and  tried,  but  at  length  it  was 
, determined  to  rebuild,  on  iinotber  site,  the 
i rector’s  house,  which  divided  with  the  old  chapel 
the  north  side  of  the  main  quadrangle,  and  to 
devote  the  whole  of  that  side  to  the  new  chapel, 

Mr.  Scott  had,  for  some  time  previous  to  this 
determination,  been  appointed  architect  to  the 
work,  and  had  prepared  several  designs.  That 
carried  into  execution  differs  in  two  important 
particulars  from  the  usual  type  (or  types)  of 
college  chapels  at  Oxford  : it  is  both  apsidal,  and 
is  vaulted  with  stone.  These  two  conditions  of 
necessity  give  it  a little  the  external  effect  of  the 
Sainte  Chapelle,  at  Paris,  not  that  that  building 
has  been  necessarily  its  model,  but  simply  that  it 
i.s  a typical  example  of  an  apsidal  and  vaulted 
chapel,  of  about  the  same  size.  The  chapel 
is  internally  about  90  feet  by  30  feet,  a very 
frequent  size  among  ancient  chapels.  It  consists 
of  five  bays,  and  au  apse  of  five  sides,  the  former 
containing  windows  of  three,  the  latter  of  two 
lights.  The  entrance  is  in  the  south  side  of  the 
westernmost  bay. 

The  west  end  abutting  against  other  building  j 
cuuld  not  contain  any  window  at  a lower  level  than 
llie  springing  of  the  vaulting,  and  ha.s,  conse- 
quently, only  a rose  window  above  that  height. 
The  remainder  of  its  height  is  occupied  by  an 
nrgan-gallery  of  stone,  and  a lofty  arcade,  the 
‘v.bject  of  which  is  to  obtain  deep  recesses,  to  give 
more  room  for  the  organ.  The  vaulting  is  about 
50  feet  in  height. 

The  westernmost  bay  is  to  be  screened  off  at  the 
iintechapel  by  au  open  screen  of  stone,  with  double 
I sliafts  of  marble,  which  is  the  gift  of  the  under- 
[ graduates;  as  is  also  to  be  the  case  with  the 
'••rgan.  The  three  next  bays  will  contain  the 
^ .stalls  for  the  Fellows,  and  the  seats  for  the  under- 
graduates. 

The  treatment  of  the  design  is  throughout 
lather  bold  and  massive  than  elaborate.  The  use 
! of  stone  vaulting  necessitates  that  of  massive 
buttresses,  which  contribute  very  much  to  this 
•solidity  of  effect,  aud  the  details  have  been  made 
: l.irge — to  our  minds  somewhat  too  much  so,  as  we 
' said  in  our  recent  article  on  Oxford— to  harmonize 
I with  the  construction.  There  is  little  use  of 
constructive  polychromy,  the  Fellows  of  the 
college  rather  objecting  to  it ; but  in  the  filling 
in  of  the  vaulting  two  colours  of  stone  (Bath  stone 
and  a browner  variety  of  oolite  from  Temple 
Guyting)  have  been  used  with  excellent  effect. 
The  bell-turret  isof  timber,  covered  with  lead,  and 
is  a very  excellent  piece  of  workmanship,  though 
here,  as  elsewhere,  the  mouldings  strike  us  as  being 
somewhat  clumsy.  The  work  has  been  exceedingly 
well  carried  out  by  Mr.  Symm,  of  Oxford.  The 
woodwork  executed  by  him  is  particularly  good. 
The  stone  carving  is  executed  by  Mr.  Philip,  of 
London.  The  cost  has  been  about  10,000/.  The 
interior  will  be  enriched  with  a great  number  of 
shafts  of  marble  and  serpentine  from  Devon  and 
Cornwall,  the  two  counties  with  which  the  college 
claims  more  intimate  connection.  The  other 
buildings  executed  by  Mr.  Scott,  in  connection  with 
this  college,  are  the  library,  the  rector’s  house 
(an  excellent  design,  previously  referred  to),  the 
completion  of  the  Broad-street  front,  with  a new 
gateway,  and  the  formation  of  a small  quadrangle 
in  connection  with  the  same. 
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A FREE  EXHIBITION'. 

Amongst  the  peculiar  features  of  the  modern 
London  streets  there  are  few  more  striking  than 
the  range  of  bviildings  displaced  on  the  line  of 
road  from  Euston-square  for  some  distance  west- 
ward. Here  are  curious  illustrations  of  London 
progress,  and  also  remarkable  examples  of  modern 
sculptural  art.  We  know  nothing  in  the  metro- 
polis or  in  provincial  towns  which  is  so  peculiar  as 
the  appearance  here  presented.  Over  a distance 
of  from  thirty  to  forty  feet  the  gardens  have  been 
covered  by  temporary  buildings  of  the  most  mis- 
cellaneous description  : zinc  works  with  chimney- 
pots of  various  shapes  and  sizes,  photographs, 
shops,  warehouses,  large  workshops,  are  year 
after  year  assuming  a more  substantial  appearance 
and  regular  style  of  architectvire.  As  a thorough- 
fare the  traffic  is  constantly  increasing,  and  when 
looking  at  these  changes  one  cannot  but  regret 
that  the  space  now  being  covered  up  should  not 
have  been  preserved  for  the  public  use  at  a time 
when  the  land  might  have  been  purchased  at  a 
small  cost.  This  opportunity  has,  however,  been 
lost,  and  without  further  complaint  we  will  look 
at  the  works  of  art  which  form  a sort  of 
scxilptural  exhibition  in  this  neighbourhood. 
Here,  arranged  in  most  singular  manner,  are 
busts  of  Lord  Byron,  Milton,  and  other  worthies  ; 
royal  arms  of  diffierent  sizes  and  designs,  heraldic 
crests,  lions,  stags,  eagles  in  numbers,  figures  of 
fortune,  justice,  and  birds,  fishes,  &c.  The  life- 
size  effigy  of  the  dwarf  Sir  Jeffrey  Hudson  ranges 
with  casts  and  models  of  Grecian  statues;  and 
there  are  also  examples  of  Gothic  statues,  Joan  of 
Arc,  the  woodman  with  his  hatchet  and  pipe,  and 
others. 

The  most  striking  objects  are  the  colossal  lions, 
evidently  modelled  with  great  care  from  nature. 
There  is  a stag  very  true  to  nature  and  of  artistic 
execution.  The  fountains  and  other  garden 
statuary  of  a varied  description  are  worthy  of 
notice.  Here  is  Neptune  with  his  trident,  dolphins, 
river  gods,  &c.  which  are  suggestive.  The  figure 
of  Father  Thames,  cast  from  that  at  Somerset 
House,  would  not  be  a bad  idea  for  one  of  the  pro- 
posed Metropolitan  fountains. 

Besides  these  are  numerous  examples  of  monu- 
mental art,  some  of  which  are  simple  and 
appropriate,  though  the  majority  are  very  bad. 


A LIBRARY  AT  ALDEIISHOTT. 

The  Prince  Consort  is  about  to  present  the 
nucleus  of  a library  to  the  camp  at  Aldershott, 
and  beyond  that  is  about  to  erect  there  an  edifice 
to  contain  it,  and  serve  as  a reading-room. 
Captain  Fowke,  by  the  Prince’s  direction,  has 
prepared  the  drawings,  for  the  execution  of 
whicli  tenders  are  about  to  be  invited  from  a 
limited  number  of  leading  builders. 


THE  IRON  CROWN  OF  LOMBARDY. 

This,  the  most  aucient  regal  crown  in  existence, 
has  been  kept  carefully  stored,  in  the  midst  of  the 
troubles  that  now  beset  Italy,  in  the  famous 
basilica  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  in  the  city  of 
Monsa,  about  twelve  miles  from  Milan.  This 
church  was  founded  by  Flavia  Theodelinda,  the 
queen,  first  of  Antharick,  and  secondly  of  Agilulf, 
kings  of  Lombardy.  This  lady,  about  the  middle 
I of  the  si.vth  century,  presented  the  crown,  toge- 
I ther  with  other  relics,  to  this  church;  and,  since 
I then,  so  many  rich  gifts  have  been  added  by  kings, 
queens,  and  other  personages,  that  the  contents 
I of  this  treasury,  says  Mr.  Burges,  is  sufficient  to 
illustrate  the  progress  of  goldsmiths  from  the 
■ days  of  Queen  Theodelinda  to  the  present  day, 

The  only  iron  used  in  the  construction  of  this 
. far-famed  crown  is  a narrow  rim  fixed  in  the  gold 
work  of  the  interior.  This  is  said  to  have  been 
one  of  the  nails  of  the  cross  used  at  the  cruci- 
fixion of  our  Saviour.  The  most  ancient  crowns 
were  simply  chaplets  of  plants  or  flowers,  or  a 
I circlet  of  gold  or  metal.  The  ancient  crown  of 
Lombardy  is  a circlet  of  gold  richly  inlaid  with 
I precious  stones  of  considerable  size.  For  centuries 
I this  relic  was  used  by  the  kings  of  Lombardy,  and 
1 with  it  Charlemagne  was  crowned  previously  to 
his  coronation  at  Rome.  Napoleon  I.  placed  it  on 
his  head,  and  who  can  say  on  what  other  important 
occasion  this  badge  of  authority,  which  is  almost 
looked  upon  as  a sacred  object  by  the  Italians, 

' may  be  again  used  ? 

T he  crown  of  the  Emperor  Charlemagne,  now 
in  the  possession  of  the  Austrian  Government,  is 
less  ornamented,  but  less  simple  in  form  than  the 
: iron  crown.  It  has  something  of  a helmet  shape, 

I and  is  .adapted  for  setting  forth  the  countenance 
with  advantage. 


WHAT  CAN  WE  DO  FOR  THE  BLIND? 

A Society  growing  out  of'the  operations  of  a 
Blind  Class  atCamberwell,  is  being  established  with 
the  excellent  view  ofimproving  the  social  condition 
of  the  blind, — unfortunately  a very  largo  body.  A 
working  committee  has  been  formed,  who  intend 
to  train  the  blind  in  classes  or  at  their  own  dwell- 
ings, to  remunerative  manual  labour,  mental 
study,  or  the  discharge  of  household  duties  (as  the 
latter  tend  so  much  to  their  domestic  comfort)  and 
to  open  legitimate  channels  for  disposing  of  the 
fruit  of  their  industry.  A prospectus  wOl  shortly 
be  issued,  showing  wherein  the  society  differs  in 
its  aim  from  any  society  that  has  preceded  it.  One 
important  point  is,  that  they  purpose  training  the 
blind  from  infancy,  whilst  in  other  institutions 
the  blind  are  not  admitted  before  the  age  of  twelve; 
and  with  the  endeavour  to  render  them  more 
independent,  the  committee  also  mean  to  use 
every  effort  that  may  tend  to  the  improvement  of 
health  and  physical  strength.  They  are  particu- 
larly anxious  that  the  mental  powers  of  the  blind 
should  be  fully  cultivated,  thus  pro\dding  them 
vdtb  resources  for  maintaining  themselves  besides 
those  of  mere  mechanical  labour,  and  enabling 
them  to  find  home  pursuits,  which  will  greatly 
conduce  to  their  domestic  happiness.  The  com- 
mittee may,  hereafter,  too,  wisely  turn  their  serious 
attention  to  devising  some  cheaper  mode  of  pro- 
viding books  for  them. 

The  Association  does  not  intend  to  limit  its 
operation  to  any  particular  locality,  but  to  diffuse 
its  principles  throughout  the  country ; and  there- 
fore appeals  to  the  public  in  general,  and  more 
especially,  to  the  friends  of  the  blind,  to  assist 
them  in  their  philanthropic  and  arduous  under- 
taking. Mr.  Alexander  Mitchell,  of  6,  Wellington- 
road,  Camberwell,  is  acting  as  honorary  secretary, 
and  will  gladly  receive  suggestions  and  contribu- 
tions. 


SHALL  THE  POLYTECHNIC  INSTITUTION 
SINK? 

The  fate  of  the  Polytechnic  is  sealed.  It  had 
been  doing  well  up  to  the  occurrence  of  the  lament- 
able accident  in  January  last,  when  the  losses 
incurred  in  the  way  of  compensating  the  sufferers, 
above  fifty  in  number,  and  in  litigating  certain 
cases  of  extravagant  demand,  swallow^  up  its 
available  resources,  and  popular  philosophy  became 
insolvent.  In  the  person  of  the  Polytechnic  science 
and  reasonable  amusement  for  the  people  are 
declared  bankrupt,  and  that  without  a dividend. 
A property  which  cost  35,000Z.  and  which  is  still 
thought  worth  20,000/.  for  the  purposes  of  a Poly- 
technic, may  be  had  for  less  than  half  the  latter 
sum,  and  yet  there  are  no  bidders.  The  directors 
of  the  old  Society,  who  are  best  acquainted  with  its 
capabilities  and  prospects  in  a commercial  point  of 
view,  subscribe  about  1,000/.  in  new  shares,  with 
a view  to  create  a new  company,  and  two  liberal 
gentlemen  in  the  City  ofler  another  1,000/. ; and 
at  this  total  at  present  the  enterprise  stands.  In 
another  week  it  will  be  too  late  to  save  from  sacri- 
fice and  ruin  piecemeal  the  most  deservedly 
popular,  useful,  and  morally  unobjectionable  place 
of  public  amusement  in  this  metropolis.  Shall  it 
bo  said  of  London  that  its  vanity  or  profligacy  can 
better  support  a thousand  saloons  than  one  Poly- 
technic ? — that  vice  and  folly  prosper  where  scienoe 
and  morality  fall  ? Where  are  the  Christian 
public  of  London  ? They  can  subscribe  for  parks, 
play-grounds,  drinking-fountains,  and  other  out-of- 
door  summer  recreations  for  the  people,  to  draw 
them  away  from  the  unwholesome  excitement 
of  the  gin-palace,  beer-shop,  or  casino;  but  some 
thought  should  he  given  for  in-door  winter 
entertainments.  Shall  the  failure  of  the  Poly- 
technic discourage  every  similar  efibrt  to  elevate 
the  moral  taste  and  intellectual  tone  of  the  popular 
mind?  A grave  responsibility  rests  somewhere, 
and  that  of  the  most  gratuitous  character,  as  we 
are  credibly  informed  that  10,000/.  would  set  the 
good  old  bark  afloat  again,  with  the  certainty, 
under  right  direction,  of  a return  of  at  least  five 
per  cent,  upon  the  reasonable  amount  of  capital 
required  to  work  the  concern,  when  relieved  of  its 
present  incumbrances. 


SAVE  THE  POLYTECHNIC! 

A PENNY  STJBSCEIPTION. 

It  is  stated  that  this  most  valuable  institution 
is  about  to  perish  for  the  want  of  10,000/.  to 
cover  the  loss  attendant  on  the  late  accident. 
Surely  the  working  men  of  Great  Britain  will  not 
allow  this.  Let  them  come  to  the  rescue  by  a 
Penny  Subscription.  Let  a person  in  each  work- 
shop collect  these  pence,  and  pay  them  over  to 
the  treasurer  of  the  Company,  and  in  a week  the 
amo»ant  will  he  raised,  and  the  Polytechnic  will 


again  be  the  most  popular  institution  of  the 
working  classes.  I would  also  suggest  that  to 
those  workmen  who  subscribe  a shilling,  two 
orders  of  admission  should  be  granted  in  the 
course  of  the  year,  which  would  allow  them  and 
their  wives  to  see  what  a ship  they  had  helped  to 
save.  A Working  Man. 


THE  “BUILDER’S”  LAW  NOTES. 

Income-Tax. — An  estate  was  contraeted  to  be 
sold,  and  to  be  conveyed  upon  the  terms  tlmt  part 
of  the  purchase-money  should  be  paid  down,  and 
the  residue  by  half-yearly  instalments,  with  in- 
terest extended  over  a period  of  thirty  years. 
This  wag  held  not  to  be  “annuities,  yearly  inte- 
rest of  money,  or  other  annual  payments,”  within 
the  meaning  of  the  Income-Tax  Act,  and  there- 
fore not  chargeable  with  income-tax. — Foley  v. 
Fletcher. 

Friendly  Society.— -K  member  of  a friendly 
society  was  expelled  for  non-payment  of  arrears, 
and  was  afterwards  sued  by  the  society  for  the 
arrears  due  while  he  was  a member.  The  action 
succeeded,  the  judge  holding  that,  although  the 
society  was  voluntary,  the  rules  formed  a contract, 
and  although  the  member  in  default  was  expelled, 
that  did  not  deprive  the  society,  after  he  was  ex- 
pelled, of  the  right  of  suing  him  for  the  subscrip- 
tions which  were  due  while  be  was  a member. — 
Houghton  v.  Leaf, 

Friendly  Societies. — Plaintiffs,  trustees  of  a 
friendly  society,  sued  the  landlord  of  an  inn,  in 
which  the  society  had  met,  for  certain  banners,  &c. 
in  his  possession.  It  was  held  that  he  was  bound, 
to  give  them  up,  as  be  had  never  made  any  stipu- 
lation for  rent,  but  had  agreed  to  accept  of  the 
amount  spent  in  refreshment  as  sufficient  remune- 
ration for  the  use  of  his  room. — Pitcher  and  Cork 
V.  G-irling. 

earners.—  Plaintiff  delivered  cattle  at  Leo- 
minster, to  be  carried  by  rail  to  Rugby,  and  told 
his  servant  at  Rugby  to  receive  them.  The  ser- 
vant attended;  but  as  the  company  had  not  sent 
any  note,  he  was  refused  possession  of  the  cattle, 
and  did  not  get  them  for  twenty-four  hours.  It 
was  held  that  the  company  was  bound  to  make 
good  the  loss  sustained  by  the  cattle  not  being  in 
good  condition  for  the  fair  of  the  next  day,  as  they 
had  been  so  long  without  food. — Carmardine  v. 
Shrercshiry  Railway  Company. 

Falling  of  a Floor. — A tenant  of  premises, 
which  he  had  hired  for  the  purpose  of  storing 
goods  therein,  placed  on  the  floor  a heavier  amount 
of  goods  than  from  his  previous  knowledge  of  the 
building  he  ought  to  have  done,  and  the  floor  gave 
way  in  consequence.  He  sued  the  landlord  for 
the  expense  he  was  put  to  for  a new'  warehouse  j 
but  it  was  held  that  he  could  not  recover,  as  the 
accident  had  resulted  from  his  own  faidt. — Barnhy 
V.  RlaJee, 

Action  for  Wages. — Plaintiff  was  engaged  by 
the  defendant  as  a general  farm  servant,  and  took 
his  meals  and  slept  in  defendant’s  house.  No- 
specific time  of  hiring  was  named.  The  plaintift' 
left  the  defendant’s  service  before  the  expiration 
of  a year  from  the  time  of  hiring,  without  giving 
him  warning,  and  without  his  consent.  It  was 
held  that  the  plaintiff  was  a menial  or  domestic 
servant,  and  not  merely  a husbandry  servant,  and 
was  therefore  entitled  to  wages  as  such,  with  the 
exception  of  the  forfeiture  of  one  month’s  wagea 
in  lieu  of  warning. — Smith  v.  Jefforth. 


CHIPS  FROM  IRELAND. 

Pcutic  works  under  the  War  Department  pro- 
mise to  be  unusually  numerous  this  season,  and 
plans  have  been  already  prepared  at  the  Com- 
manding Royal  Engineer’s  Office,  Dublin,  for  the 
following — as  well  as  for  many  others  of  lesser 
importance — viz.  alterations  and  additions  to 
guard-house  and  cells  at  the  old  barracks,  Permoy  y 
new  kitchens,  waterclosets,  &c.  to  officers’  quar- 
ters, at  Newbridge  Barracks,  county  Kildare, 
Curragh  district,  where  also  a new  chapel-school 
is  being  erected,  Mr.  Harford,  builder ; additional 
accommodation  at  Tralee  barracks,  and  a break- 
water round  Magilligan  Tower,  Lough  Foyle. 
Tenders  for  the  above  are  being  received. 

A new  church — for  which  a site  was  presented 
by  the  proprietor  of  the  soil,  Mr.  Robert  Warren — 
has  been  recently  completed,  from  designs  by 
Mr.  S.  Symes,  architect,  in  the  picturesque  locality 
of  Killiney,  county  Dublin,  and  on  the  north  side 
of  the  obelisk.  It  is  capable  of  containing  about 
250  persons,  and  has  a gallery,  tower,  and  spire 
at  south-west  angle,  open-timber  roof  stained  and 
varnished,  and  a projecting  chancel.  Mr.  Moyers, 
builder.  Cost  about  1,500/. 

The  contract  for  Mr.  Argo’s  new  buildings  at 
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Ratbfarnbam,  according  to  the  newly-arranged 
plans,  Jlr.  J.  J.  M'Carthy,  architect,  has  been 
given  to  Mr.  Meade,  builder,  at  13,200/.  The 
structure  will  comprise  two  long  buildings — front 
and  flank — 200  feet  and  218  feet  respectively,  and 
forming  two  sides  of  a square,  hereafter  intended, 
as  we  are  informed,  to  be  filled  up.  The  style  is 
very  plain,  being  almost  entirely  devoid  of  orna- 
ment, both  internally  and  externally,  and  can 
scarcely  be  designated  as  of  any'  particular  cha- 
racter. The  arrangements  comprise— on  ground- 
floor,  a central  entrance-hall,  thorough  corridors, 
reception-rooms,  parlours,  almonry,  &c.  in  front 
building ; and  in  flank  ditto  is  a large  refectory, 
with  culinary  offices,  &c.  &c.  in  pro.ximity.  On 
the  other  floors  are  library,  novitiates’  and  com- 
nninity  rooms,  &'c.  together  with  seventy  cells. 

The  church  of  Drumconrath,  county  Meath,  is 
to  be  refitted  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners. 

.Vlteratious  and  enlargements  are  to  be  made 
to  the  County  Court-house  at  Longford,  and  a 
new  entrance-lodge  built  to  the  county  gaol. 

ilessrs.  Turner  and  Gibson,  of  Hammersmith, 
Lublin,  are  the  contractors  for  the  new  patent 
rolling  balance-bridge  — Mr.  Michael  Kenny', 
patentee — now  erecting  over  the  eutnance  to  St. 
George’s  Dock,  at  Dublin ; as  also  for  the  iron 
roofing,  lie.  of  Kilinainham  new  gaol  buildings,  of 
which  Mr.  .John  M'Curdy  is  the  architect. 

The  contract  for  Zion  Church,  Rathgar,  county 
Dublin,  is  disposed  of  for  12,000/.  to  Messrs. 
Cockbum  and  Son,  builders.  We  believe  Mr. 
Rutiles  Brown  is  the  architect. 

A new  Scotch  church  is  to  be  erected  in  the  city 
of  Cork,  by  subscription. 

The  new  Bank  of  Ireland  at  Roscrea  has  been 
completed,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  S.  Symes, 
architect,  by  Mr.  Bagnell,  contractor.  Cost, 
2,500/.  The  style  is  somewhat  Italian,  and  the 
interior  comprises  the  usual  arraiigemeuts  of  cash- 
office,  agents’  and  sub-agents’  offices,  and  apart- 
ments. 


COOKERY  A QUESTION  OF  SOCIAL 
SCIENCE. 

A VISIT  to  the  school  of  cookery  seems  to  show 
its  utility'.  Under  a professor,  who  has  tact  in 
teaching,  classes  are  formed  for  instruction  iu  the 
higher  branches  of  cookery,  including  soups, 
entrees,  ices,  confectionary,  and  every  requisite 
for  cooks  and  housekeepers.  To  this  ladies  may 
send  their  servants,  or  young  persons  in  whom 
they  may  feel  an  interest,  at  a moderate  cost. 
There  are  other  classes  for  a plainer  description 
of  cookery,  which  cannot  fail  to  be  useftd.  One 
great  advantage  of  this  school  is,  that  the  pupils 
not  only  sec  the  various  matters  done,  but  also 
are  made  to  do  them.  The  chemistry  of  cooking 
is  familiarly  explained,  and  dishes  prepared  which 
are  pleasant  both  to  the  sight  and  the  taste.  The 
power  of  cooking  a neck  of  mutton,  so  as  to  make 
a delicacy  of  this  ordinary  joint,  would  be  useful 
in  thousands  of  homes.  Many  will  say,  that  they 
would  not  be  able  to  afford  to  cook  in  the  best 
manner ; but  it  is  a fact  that  it  is  an  actual 
saving.  By  skilful  cooking  the  whole  of  the 
nutritions  portions  of  the  food  is  preserved,  and 
nothing  wasted.  Many  would  feel  surprise  at 
the  good  appearance  of  some  of  the  dishes  which 
are  here  made,  and  their  small  actual  cost.  The 
fear  is,  that  the  establishment  will  not  meet  with 
the  appreciation  of  those  whom  we  should  chiefly 
wish  to  see  benefited;  and  it  should  be  known 
that  one  of  its  objects  is  to  give  instruction  to 
the  girls  from  the  National  Schools  of  the  district 
in  plain  cooking  and  house-cleaning;  and  a few 
boarders  are  received  into  this  class  at  7s.  per 
week.  We  have  before  noticed  the  precarious 
nature  of  the  employments  which  are  followed  by 
large  numbers  of  the  daughters  of  the  working 
classes  of  the  metropolis ; such  as  needlework, 
arti  ficial-fiower  mak  ing,  &c. ; and  it  would  be  worth 
while  to  consider  if  it  would  not  be  a benefit  to 
many  of  these  girls  to  educate  and  fit  them 
for  respectable  service,  where,  even  in  rather 
humble  positions,  they  are  well  fed,  clothed,  and 
sheltered.  If  they  have  education  which  will 
en.able  them  to  keep  simple  accounts,  a know- 
ledge of  cookery,  .and  good  household  manage- 
ment, with  right  conduct,  they  are  almost  certain 
to  fidl  into  situations  which  will  ensure  present 
comfort,  and,  with  care,  a provision  for  after 
years.  If,  however,  this  is  not  needed,  the  cost 
and  trouble  will  have  been  well  bestowed,  by  the 
utility  of  the  knowledge  here  gained  when  ap- 
plied at  their  own  homes,  or  in  ease  they  become 
mothers  of  families. 

It  is  every’  day  a more  common  practice 
to  e.xamine  persons  as  to  their  fitness  to  un- 
dertake particular  situations.  The  mates  and 


captains  of  ships ; the  various  grades  of  govern- 
ment clerks ; the  officers  of  the  army  and  navy, 
are  all  now  obliged  to  obtain  certificates.  Would 
it  be  useful  if,  in  addition  to  other  matters  of 
household  economy’,  maidens  of  a certain  position 
were  required,  before  obtaining  a marriage  certi- 
ficate, to  be  able  properly*  to  cook  a dinner.  If 
this  were  made  the  law,  what  a “run”  there 
would  be  upon  the  range ! 


THE  DRINKING-FOUNTAIN  MOVEMENT. 

Ix  consequence  of  an  unavoidable  delay  having 
arisen  in  the  erection  of  drinking-fountains  for 
Bristol,  the  committee  of  the  Local  Board  of 
Health,  appointed  to  carry  ont  the  wishes  of  the 
citizens  in  regard  to  the  matter,  have  determined 
upon  erecting  some  temporary  fountains.  Two  have 
accordingly  been  fixed,  one  at  the  corner  of 
Prince’s-street,  near  the  bridge,  and  the  other  on 
the  Welsh  Back.  They  are  both  formed  of  cast- 
iron,  painted  to  represent  Scotch  granite.  At  a 
convenient  height  is  placed  a bowl,  into  which  , 
flows,  from  the  mouth  of  a lion,  a small  stream  of 
clear  water,  and  at  the  side  is  an  iron  ladle.  A 
second  bowl  is  placed  near  the  bottom,  from  which 
dogs  or  other  animals  may  drink.  Similar  fountains 
will  be  erected  in  other  parts  of  the  city.  At  the 
corner  of  St.  Augustiue’s-churchyard  a fomitaiu, 
the  gift  of  Mr.  Jose,  is  in  course  of  erection.  The 
design  is  Gothic,  the  bowl  being  of  marble  ; and  the 
whole  will  be  surmounted  by  a stone  canopy.  iSIr. 
Lang  has  fi.xed  upon  a site  nearly  opposite  to  the 
Blind  Asylum  for  the  fountaiu  he  intends  present- 
ing to  the  city’. Works  are  in  progress  in  the 

Arboretum,  at  Nottingham,  for  the  erection  of  a 
fountain  at  the  expense  of  Mr.  and  Mr.s.  Enfield. 
The  design  includes  a cascade  and  drinking-foun- 
tain.  Mr.  C.  M,  Campbell  is  about  to  present 

to  the  town  of  Stoke  three  drinking-ronntains 
which  will  be  erected  at  points  commanding 

the  three  principal  entrances  to  the  town. 

The  fountain  which  the  inhabitants  of  .\nn-8treet, 
Birmingham,  propose  to  erect  in  commemora- 
tion of  her  Majesty’s  visit  to  this  town  in  June 
last,  has  been  inaugurated.  The  fountain,  which  is 
from  a design  by  Jlr.  E.  .1.  Payne,  was  originally 
intended  to  be  executed  in  low  relief  in  stone,  but 
the  committee  determined  to  caiTy  it  out,  thougli 
at  an  increased  cost,  in  high  relief,  and  in  a more 
durable  material.  They  accordingly  entered  into 
arrangements  with  the  Coalbrookdalc  Company, 
who  undertook  to  execute  an  iron  cast  on  very 
low  terras,  in  consideration  of  being  allowed  to 
retain  the  copyright,  which  they  valued  at  25/. 
An  enriched  wreath  surrounds  a deep  circular 
recess,  in  which  is  placed  the  basin,  formed  of  a 
marine  bivalve  shell,  backed  by  rushes  and  water- 
plants.  Above  is  an  angel  bearing  a Bible,  in- 
scribed with  the  words  of  our  S.iviour  to  the 
w’oman  of  Samaria — “ Whosoever  drinketh  of  this 
water  shall  thirst  again  ; but  whosoever  drinketh 
of  the  water  that  I shall  give  him  shall  never 
thirst.”  The  fountain  is  to  be  placed  near  the 
entrance  to  Christ  Church.  Below  the  fountain  is 
placed  a small  drinking-trough  for  dogs.  i^Irs. 
Ryland,  the  proprietor  of  the  Lslington  Building 
Estate,  has  also  erected  a drinking-fountain  with 
a dog-trough,  which  has  been  opened  for  public 
use,  adjacent  to  the  Five  Ways  Tavern,  Islington. 
The  design  is  by  Mr.  A.  B.  Pbipson,  of  Binning- 
ham,  architect.  The  Ladywood  locality  is  about 
tobe  provided  \vith  anumber  of  drinking- fountains, 
which  will  be  erected  at  the  sole  expense  of  the 

lady  named. The  first  public  drinking-fountain 

in  Bolton  has  been  erected.  It  is  an  octagon 
pillar,  with  two  small  troughs  at  the  foot  for  dogs. 
The  sites  for  seventeen  fountains  have  been  ap- 
proved, as  has  also  a design  for  a fountain  and 
cattle-trough  for  the  Market-square.  Si.x  granite 
fountains  from  Aberdeen  have  arrived  and  will  be 

at  once  erected. A fountain  in  memory  of  the 

late  Mr.  William  Mawdslcy,  founder  of  teetotalism 
in  Southport,  is  in  course  of  erection  there,  oti  the 
plot  of  ground  fronting  the  Exchange  buildings. 
One  of  the  fountains  presented  to  the  inha- 
bitants of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  by  Messrs.  W. 
A.  Dunn  and  Co.  is  in  course  of  erection  in  Grey- 
street.  The  site  selected  is  the  north  side  of 
Earl  Grey’s  monument,  a portion  of  the  railing  at 
the  base  having  been  removed  for  the  purpose. 
The  stone  portion  of  the  work  is  polished  Peter- 
head granite  from  works  at  Aberdeen. Six 

drinking-fountains  are  to  be  erected  at  Kilmar- 
nock.  The  fountain  movement  flows  far  north- 

ward. Miss  Campbell,  of  Kilravock  Castle,  has 
arranged  for  the  erection,  at  her  own  expense,  of 
a fountain  and  cattle-trough  at  the  potato-market 

in  Inverness. The  fountain  which  has  been  for 

some  time  in  the  course  of  erection  on  the  Bei'ast 
I quay,  opposite  Queen’s-square,  says  the  local 


News  Letter,  to  commemorate  the  name  of  Cap- 
tain Caldor,  and  contribute  to  the  benevolen.. 
work  in  which  he  laboured,  is  now  almost  com- 
pleted. The  water  has  been  supplied  for  cattle. 


27/e  DrinJeing-Fountains  Competition. — Sir:  I 
can  vouch  for  the  correctness  of  what  you 
stated  as  to  the  management  of  this  compe- 
tition, and,  in  the  interest  of  honesty  and  art. 
wish  to  ask  the  committee  a question.  Did  r.ot 
the  very  parties  to  whom  they  liave  awarded  tlio 
first  prize  send  designs  after  the  date  fixed  by 
the  advertisement  ? They  have  been  working 
with  the  officers  of  the  society  some  time,  and  arc 
the  authors  of  the  absurdity  on  Snow-hill.  I sent 
in  solely  because  I had  faith  in  Mr.  Hawes  as  a 
man  of  honour,  and  I invite  him  to  reply  to  ray 
question.  Competitor. 


Wafer  in  the  Zoological  Gardens. — May'  I be 
allowed,  through  your  columns,  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  public  to  the  fountains  in  the  Zoological 
Gardens,  Regent’s-park  ? The  classic  elegance 
ami  simplicity  of  the  design,  the  ease  with  whicli 
the  water  can  be  turned  on  and  off,  and  the 
beautiful  contour  of  the  drinking  amphora',  are 
worthy  of  tlie  admiration  of  every  visitor  of 

taste  ! If  I were  to  hint  a fault but  let  your 

readers  go  and  look  at  the  beauties  themselves. 

W.  H.  B. 

THE  IIORSE-SHOE  ARCH. 

Ix  Mr.  Ilayter  Lewis’s  paper  on  “Saracenic 
Architecture,”  read  by  bira  at  the  Architectural 
Exhibition  on  April  12tb,  he  says,  I am  uncertain 
of  the  origin  of  the  horse-shoe  arch,  &c. ; and  con- 
cludes that  the  form  is  constructionally  bad.  I 
have  been  for  some  considerable  time  past  of 
opinion,  that  the  use  of  the  horse-shoe  arch 
arose  out  of  good  construction,  and  have  made 
several  experiments  with  ribs  of  that  form,  both 
of  wooil  and  iron,  on  a limited  scale,  and  find  tliat 
with  a rib  containing  from  230  to  240  degrees  of  a 
circle,  with  depth  of  section  of  rib  equal  to  a quarter 
of  an  inch  to  each  foot  of  span  of  arch, — the  ends  of 
the  rib  being  placed  on  upright  pieces  of  timber, 
representing  walls,  the  ribs  loaded  with  weiglit 
greater  in  proportion  to  the  span  than  roofs  ore 
usually'  required  to  carry,  — no  lateral  strain 
or  thrust  takes  jjlace,  cither  outwardly  or  in- 
wardly ; but  tlmt,  by  the  sweep  of  tl>e  eurv' 
being  prolonged  down  below  the  line  of  the  semi- 
circle, it  has  the  elfect  of  neutralizing  the  out- 
ward thrust  of  the  rib  at  that  line.  May  not  tliis 
have  boon  the  origin  of  that  form  of  arch  in  good 
construction  of  timber,  and  afterwards  copied  in 
stone  of  bad  construction  ? I can  see  no  reason 
why  roofs  of  this  construction,  in  timber  of  lami- 
nated ribs,  may  not  be  executed  of  any  span  that 
is  ever  likely  to  be  required,  as  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  improving  their  strength  by  principal 
rafters,  springing  ont  of  the  curved  ribs,  and 
meeting  at  tlie  apex  in  a metal  saddle-box,  with 
an  iron  bolt  let  down  through  the  same,  and  pro- 
perly fixed  to  the  crown  of  the  rib,  and  stmts 
being  fixed  from  there  to  support  the  princij>al 
rafter  between  the  apex  and  tlie  springing  from  tlio 
rib,  thus  making  the  crown  of  the  rib  the  strongest 
part  of  the  roof  instead  of  its  frequently  being  tlie 
weakest.  A.  1*. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Lincoln. — The  restoration  of  Russell’s  chapel, 
;vt  the  south-east  angle  of  the  cathedral,  says  the 
local  Chronicle,  is  now  being  proceeded  with, 
necessarily  slowly  from  the  minute  care  and  deli- 
cacy which  have  to  he  observed  in  the  manipula- 
tion of  the  work.  The  carving  is  deep  and 
elaborate,  yet  not  a whit  too  much  so.  The 
restoration  is  being  carried  forward  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  Sandall,  the  master  mason. 
Longland’s  Chapel,  which  has  been  recently  re- 
stored, is  now  (it  is  addedj  becoming  invesU-d 
with  that  softness  of  expression  which  time  .and 
weather  can  alone  give,  and  the  same  harmonizl.og 
influences  may  be  observed  making  progress  uiion 
the  restored  niche  .tatues  over  and  to  the  right  of 
Russell's  Chapel.  This  portion  of  the  cathedral  Ls 
rich  in  adornments,  and  when  the  restorations  at 
present  in  progre-s  are  completed,  some  idea  of 
the  beauty  of  ih.-  errand  old  edifice  in  its  prLiice 
glory  will  he  capable  of  realization. 

Southampton. — The  tenders  received  for  re- 
painting and  decorating  the  church  of  All  Sah.ts 
were, — Messrs,  Gray  and  Sons,  London,  235/. ; 
Josiah  Puntis,  Southampton,  285/.;  Dowilall, 
Southampton,  295/. ; and  Buchan,  Southampton. 
380/.  Tlie  tender  of  Mr.  Puntis  w;is  accepted. 
Tlie  decorations  will  he  carried  out  under  tlie 
suiierinteiulencc  of  Messrs.  Guillaume,  Patmenter, 
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md  Guillaume,  of  Southampton,  architects.  The 
eiliiig  of  the  church  will  be  decorated  in  blue  and 
,lold,  and  the  chancel  ornamented,  n Genoa  and 
iienna  niarblings. 

Wednesfield  (^Staff'ordsMre). — The  foundation- 
'tone  of  a new  Wesleyan  chapel  has  been  laid  at 
iVednesfield  Heath,  The  building  will  be  executed 
ilmost  entirely  in  brick,  this  material  being  made 
heaply  on  the  ground ; and  the  funds  placed  at 
;he  architect’s  disposal  being  very  limited,  stone 
pill  be  but  sparingly  used.  The  walls  generally 
Ipill  be  built  of  reel,  the  plinths,  strings,  band.s, 
..nd  a portion  of  the  arches,  in  blue  brick,  and  the 
(Quoins  in  white.  The  style,  says  a local  paper, 
f it  can  at  all  be  classified,  may  be  said  to  be 
j^orman,  but  it  is  rather  an  adaptation  of  local 
natcrial  in  giving  a character  to  the  building, 
iphile  fitting  it  for  its  future  rccpiirement  at  an 
iconomical  outlay,  and  which  nearer  assimilates 
lo  that  of  the  architecture  of  the  eleventh  century 
ihan  any  other,  though  a freedom  of  treatment 
sas  been  adopted  in  preference  to  any  particular 
tyle  being  followed.  The  plan  is  cruciform  in 
Hitline,  though  the  transepts  have  hut  a slight 
projection  beyond  the  side  walls.  At  the  front, 
n the  angle  adjoining  the  point  where  the  two 
loads  forming  the  boundary  of  the  site  meet,  a 
mrret  is  introduced.  The  roof  will  be  open, 
iramccl  and  ceiled  between  the  rafters,  all  tlie 
rarpciiters  and  joiners’  work  throughout  being 
itainod  and  varnished.  The  arrangement  of  the 
leating  is  central.  The  chapel  will  accommodate 
cbout  400,  of  which  ISOsittings  will  be  free.  Mr. 
ilidlakc,  of  Wolverhampton,  is  the  architect,  and 
she  contract  has  been  taken  by  Mr.  Palmer,  builder, 
it  a cost  of  1,033?.  10s. 

I Warwick.  — The  foundation-stone  of  a new 
lioinan  Catholic  church  has  been  laid  at  Warwick, 
iihe  new  edifice,  which  is  situated  in  West-street, 
ind  dedicated  to  the  Virgin,  will  he  built  from 
che  design  of  Mr.  Pugin.  The  style  will  be 
decorative,  and  the  material  Hath  stone  and  red 
iirick.  The  building  will  consist  of  a nave,  two 
lisles,  and  a chancel,  and  its  length  from  east  to 
jrest  will  be  86  feet ; its  width  from  aisle  to  aisle 
5 feet.  Mr.  Gascoyne,  of  Leamington,  has  the 
iluilding  contract. 

1 Ysfrailgunlais.  — The  contract  for  the  new 
.ihnrcli  here  has  been  let  to  Mr.  John  Gabe, 
iuildcr  and  contractor,  Ac.  Merthyr  Tydfil,  for 
1,450?.  The  ground  for  the  foundation  has  been 
ilug,  by  the  labouring  portion  of  the  neigbbour- 
Qood,  gratuitously. 

. Melbourne  {Derbyshire).  — The  rapidly  in- 
creasing size  of  the  town  of  Melbourne,  and  the 
tousetjuent  increase  in  the  number  of  interments, 
made  the  present  burial-grounds  much  toocrowded ; 
Ind  somewhere  about  a year  ago  it  was  determined 
ihat  ground  should  be  purchased  for  a new  ceme- 
tery, and  chapels  built.  The  burial-ground, 
ilthough  called  the  “Melbourne  Cemetery,”  lies 
•t  a short  distance  from  King’s  Newton.  Tlie 
lemetery  chapels  constitute  one  building,  which  is 

stone,  in  the  Gothic  style.  In  the  centre  is  an 
L'pen  ornamental  areh  surmounted  by  a spiral  hell 
turret.  On  the  south  side  of  the  arch  is  situated 
ehe  chapel  for  Dissenters,  on  the  north  that  for 
the  Churchmen.  The  lodge  at  the  entrance  to 
•he  burial-ground  is  of  brick,  faced  with  stone, 
ifhe  ground  is  to  be  laid  out  in  an  ornamental 
manner.  The  plans  for  the  chapels  and  lodge,  as 
veil  as  the  grounds,  were  furnished  by  6Ir.  B. 
iiVilson,  of  Alfreton,  architect,  and  the  build- 
rngs  were  erected  by  Mr.  Edwin  Cooper,  of 
IVshby  - de  - la  - Zouch.  I’lie  cemetery  grounds 

arc  contracted  for,  but  not  yet  completed. 

4 vigorous  effort,  it  is  said,  is  about  to  be  made 
.0  restore  the  old  parish  church  of  St.  Michael, 
.Melbourne.  The  church  lias  been  standing  for  a 
oeriod  of  about  800  years.  The  style  of  architec- 
rurc  is  the  Anglo-Norman.  It  has,  however, 
I'Uffered  so  much,  from  long  neglect,  that  it  has 
oecome  necessary  to  take  steps  for  its  preservation, 
lin  appeal  to  the  parishioners  realized  the  sum  of 
).,000?.,  and  the  committee  engaged  Mr.  Scott 
•0  e.vainlne  the  edifice,  which  he  characterises  as 
mie  of  uncommon  interest,  and  e.xpresscs  an 
iipiniou  that  its  distinctive  features,  though  in 
lorae  measure  obliterated,  arc  capable  of  being 
Exhibited  to  far  greater  advantage  than  at  present, 
)y  even  a partial  restoration.  Mr.  Scott,  how- 
sver,  adds : — “ I fear  that  these  repairs  must  be 
:!xten8ivc,  as  not  only  has  the  stone-work  been 
most  recklessly  mutilated,  but  the  church  appears 
at  some  early  period  to  have  suffered  from  fire, 
tind  the  surface  of  the  stone-work,  in  the  lower 
oarts,  is  consequently  much  injured.”  In  addition 
:o  the  repairs,  and  works  of  architectural  interest, 
ivhich  Sir.  Scott  recommends,  the  committee  are 
lesirous  of  providing  church  accommodation 
'uitablc  for  a population  which  has  almost  doubled 


within  the  last  fifty  years,  and  now  amounts  to 
near  3,000  souls.  At  present,  from  the  bad 
arrangement  of  the  pews,  not  more  than  300  can 
be  seated,  of  which  only  about  thirty  sittings  arc 
free  and  unappropriated,  while,  by  the  plan  Mr. 
Scott  proposes,  there  will  be  I'oom  for  670.  The 
cost  of  these  works  is  estimated  at  2,000?. 

Manchester. — The  foundation  stone  of  a new 
church,  to  be  called  St.  Peter’s,  Oldham-road, 
Manchester,  was  to  be  laid  on  Saturday.  The  site 
of  the  new  church  is  at  the  bottom  of  Spittall- 
street,  out  of  Oldham-road.  The  design  is  by 
Messrs.  Isaac  Holden  and  Son,  of  Manchester. 
It  Is  in  the  Lomhardic  style,  and,  according  to  the 
local  Courier,  will  be  unlike  any  other  church  in 
the  city.  It  is  to  be  built  of  brick,  and  consists 
of  nave,  with  north  and  south  aisles,  and  a semi- 
circular apse  at  the  east  end.  The  tow-er,  which 
partakes  of  the  character  of  the  Italian  campanile, 
stands  at  the  north-west  angle:  it  will  be  sur- 
mounted by  an  ornamental  lantern.  The  church 
will  have  seats  to  accommodate  1,350  adults,  500 
free.  Some  progress  has  already  been  made  with 
the  building.  The  cost  of  the  contracts  for  every 
part  of  the  works,  including  heating,  lighting, 
commission  for  architects  and  others,  is  3,000?. 
lifossrs.  Clarke  and  Jones,  and  Rutherford  and 
Lamb,  are  the  contractors. 

Wesiby  {BlackyooY).  — The  foundation-stone 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Chapel  of  St.  Ann, 
Westby,  has  been  laid.  The  site  of  the  building, 
and  of  a residence  for  the  pastor,  embracing  to- 
gether about  two  acres  of  ground,  has  been  pre- 
sented by  Miss  Dalton,  of  Thnrnliam.  It  is  situate 
a little  below  Westby  Mill,  on  the  Blackpool  road. 
The  estimated  cost  of  the  edifice  is  about  2,000?. 
Mr.  Catterali,  of  Kirkham,  is  the  contractor.  It 
will  be  in  the  Tudoresque  and  Gothic  style,  stand- 
ing north  and  south,  with  a turreted  belfry  over 
the  southern  entrance.  At  the  north,  where  the 
altar  is  situate,  the  building  assumes  the  form  of 
an  apse,  and  diverges  to  the  west,  to  communicate 
with  the  residence  of  the  pastor. 

Cleckheaton. — The  new  Congregational  chapel 
at  Cleckheaton  has  been  opened.  It  has  been 
erected  from  designs  by  Messrs.  Lockwood  and 
Maw'son,  of  Bradford,  and  has  cost  between  7,000?. 
and  8,000?.  (towards  which  upwards  of  5,000?. 
have  been  already  subscribed).  It  is  in  the  Italian 
style.  The  foundation  stone  was  laid  on  the  17th 
July,  1857,  by  Mr.  F.  Crossley,  JI.P.  and  it  has 
been  completed  without  any  accident.  It  will 
seat  about  1,500  people.  The  frontage  is  66  feet 
towards  the  principal  street,  and  the  depth  140 
feet.  The  edifice  is  approached  by  a flight  of 
ten  steps,  extending  within  the  pedestal  at  each 
end  the  whole  width  of  the  front.  Upon  the  highest 
of  them  rest  six  columns  of  the  Corinthian  order, 
supporting  arches  between  rusticated  piers,  which 
form  the  angles  of  the  portico.  The  building  is 
crowned  by  a pediment,  tlie  apex  of  which  rises  to 
the  height  of  55  feet  from  the  ground.  The  tvm- 
panum  is  filled  in  by  a circular  panel  hearing  an 
inscription.  The  chapel  is  a parallelogram  of  90 
feet  by  60  feet,  and  38  feet  in  height.  The  in- 
terior is  simple.  It  is  lighted  in  the  evening  by 
three  sun-lights.  The  galleries  are  supported  upon 
ornamental  cast-iron  columns.  A semi-circular 
recess,  covered  with  a panelled  and  ornamented 
serai-vault  at  the  end  of  the  chapel,  is  tilled  in  by 
the  organ,  and  in  front  of  it,  within  the  communion  ! 
pew,  is  the  large  platform  for  the  minister.  Be- 
neath the  chapel  there  is  a school-room,  54  feet  in 
length,  GO  feet  in  breadth,  and  14  feet  in  height; 
a lecture-room,  capable  of  containing  150  pcr.sonsj 
three  class-rooms,  a ministei-’s  vestry,  and  an  apart- 
ment for  tea  meetings.  In  the  basement  story  is 
a chapel-keeper’s  house,  and  the  apparatus  for 
heating  the  chapel. 


SCHOOL-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Milton. — The  foundation-stone  of  the  new 
schools  about  to  be  erected  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  children  attending  the  parish  church  of 
Milton  has  been  laid  by  the  Mayor  of  Gravesend. 
The  building  is  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  R.  J. 
Jones,  of  Milton,  architect,  and  will  be  in  the 
style  of  the  fourteenth  century.  It  is  to  he  con- 
structed of  white  bricks,  with  ornamental  bands 
of  red  brick,  the  voussoirs  of  the  arches  over  the 
windows  and  doors  being  alternately  of  red  bricks 
and  Caen  stone.  The  school-room  will  be  40  feet 
long  by  18  feet  wide.  It  will  be  divided  by  a thick  : 
curtain.  The  porches  and  lobbies,  as  also  the 
hearths  to  the  fireplaces,  will  be  laid  with  red  and 
black  tiles,  from  the  Poole  Architectural  Company. 
The  roof  will  be  slated  with  a red  tile  ridge,  and 
crowned  in  the  centre  by  a wooden  bell-cot,  with 
a spire  of  oak  shingles,  the  whole  surmounted  by 


an  iron  cross.  Mr.  William  Everest,  of  Graves- 
end, is  the  contractor. 

Great  Bridge. — The  Wesleyan  New'  School 
Committee  at  Great  Bridge,  being  about  to  erect 
larger  and  more  commodious  schools,  have  selected 
the  plans  designed  by  Mr.  Edw’ard  Holmes,  of 
Birmingham,  which  w'ere  submitted  in  limited 
competition. 

Barnsley. — The  new  Roman  Catholic  schools, 
the  foundation-stone  of  which  was  laid  at  Barnsley 
some  months  ago,  by  Mr.  Locke,  M.P.,  and  which 
have  been  erected  at  a cost  of  nearly  3,500?.,  have 
been  formally  opened.  The  buildings  comprise 
three  large  schools,  residence  tor  schoolmaster, 
class  rooms,  play-ground,  &c.  They  are  designed 
, in  the  early  decorated  style  of  architecture.  The 
boys’  and  girls’  schools  are  each  60  feet  long  by 
20  feet  broad,  while  the  infant  school  is  40  feet 
by  20  feet,  in  addition  to  two  class  rooms  30  feet 
by  20  feet.  They  are  of  stone,  and  accommodate 
600  scholars.  The  residence  of  the  master  is 
situate  in  the  play-gi’ound,  which  is 'half  an  acre 
in  area.  The  cost  of  the  building  is  provided  by 
subscription  (the  Rev.  H.  J.  Cooke  having  sub- 
scribed 1,000?.)  aided  by  the  usual  Privy  Council 
grants.  The  architects  were  Messrs.  Weightmun, 
Hadfield,  and  Goldie,  of  Sheffield,  The  masonry 
work  was  done  by  Messrs.  Robinson  and  Soiis; 
joiners’  work  by  Mr.  Harrison ; plasterers’  by 
Messrs.  M'Mahon.  Mr.  Maskell  was  the  cleric  of 
the  works. 

Leeds. — On  Whit-Tuesday  the  foundation-stone 
of  the  New  National  Pchools  at  St.  Stephen’s, 
Burmantofts,  was  laid.  The  architects  are  Messrs. 
Dobson  and  Chorley,  and  the  cost  will  probably  be 
1,600?.  towards  which  about  500?.  has  been  con- 
tributed, and  about  700?.  or  800?.  expected  fiom 
public  grants. 


WARWICKSHIRE  BLUE  LIAS  LIME. 

We  are  told  that  we  have  injured  a good  mate- 
rial, by  saying  in  our  account  of  the  works  to  be 
done  in  the  construction  of  the  southern  high 
level  sewer,  that — “the  lime  is  to  be  blue  lias,  as 
Barrow  or  Aberthaw,”  whereas  the  specification 
says  the  lime  is  to  be  Barrow,  Aberthaw,  or  other 
approved  blue  lias  lime  mortar.  Our  expression, 
it  will  be  seen,  was  strictly  correct,  but  we 
willingly  give  the  statement  in  other  words,  the 
more  so  as  w'C  think  well  of  Mr.  Greaves’s  blue 
Has.  It  is  one  of  the  facts  learnt  in  journalism, 
that  the  merits  of  a man  or  a material  may  be 
set  forth  a great  many  times  without  being  of  so 
much  advantage  as  to  lead  to  any  expression  of 
opinion ; whereas  the  mere  omission  of  the  name 
of  the  man  or  the  material  does  such  an  immense 
amount  of  injury  that  the  delinquent  editor  is 
sure  to  hear  of  it ! 

A word  or  two  about  the  Warwickshire  blue  lias 
may  not  be  out  of  place.  Inl756,Smeaton,  being  en- 
gaged in  the  construction  of  the  Eddystone  Light- 
house, found  it  necessary  to  have  a cement  capable 
of  hardening  under  water,  and  his  experiments 
led  him  to  the  use  of  blue  lias  lime.  Yet  twenty 
years  .ago  this  article  was  little  known,  and  less 
understood,  in  London,  most  likely  owing  to  its 
costliness,  when  Mr.  Greaves,  who  owned  large 
quarries  in  Warwickshire,  where  this  lime  had 
been  known  and  used  for  many  years,  determined 
to  take  a wider  range ; and,  being  possessed  of  con- 
siderable capital  and  enterprise,  be  took  advan- 
tage of  a reduction  in  the  rates  of  tonnage  on  the 
canals,  and  brought  it  into  London  at  100  per 
cent,  less  price  ; thus  making  it  available  for  all 
ordinary  purposes,  which  was  speedily  taken  ad- 
vantage of  by  those  connected  with  the  building 
trade,  who  found  it  an  .article  at  a very  moderate 
cost,  more  suitable  than  they  had  hitherto  been 
able  to  get  for  all  hydraulic  works. 

Blue  lias  limestone,  most  of  our  readers  know, 
is  found  at  Lyme  Regis,  in  Dorsetshire,  stretching 
away  in  a north-easterly  direction  to  Whitby,  in 
Yorkshire,  and  varies  much  in  its  hydraulic  pro- 
perties; but,  after  severe  tests,  none,  we  believe,  is 
found  more  valuable  than  that  produced  in  War- 
wickshire, aud  many  thousand  tons  of  the  lime 
are  annually  sent  to  London. 

As  showing  how  hard  and  compact  blue  lias 
lime  will  become,  it  was  lately  found  necessary, 
we  are  told,  to  have  recourse  to  blasting,  to  re- 
move some  concrete  which  had  been  put  in  twelve 
months,  at  the  large  railway  and  dock  works  now 
being  constructed  at  Brentford,  by  the  Messrs. 
Tredwells,  to  enable  them  to  make  a deviation  in 
the  work. 

Our  own  experience  of  Mr.  Greaves’s  blue  lias 
lime,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  is  exceed- 
ingly satisfactory. 
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AKCIIITECTS'  BILLS  OP  QUANTITIES. 

bishop’s  STOBTFOBD  CONGREGATIoy-iX  CHAPBL. 

Sir, — I am  sure  that  the  thanks  of  the  trade  are  dnc  to 
Mr.  Glasscock,  for  the  manly  and  straightforward  coarse 
he  adopted  in  exposing  this  ' matter,  and  for  refociiig  to 
tender  again  under  the  circumstances  detailed. 

The  charge  for  the  quantities  being  fery  much  higher 
than  the  usual  professional  fees,  should  at  least  have 
guaranteed  accuracy,  or  what  plea  e.xisted  for  the  charge 
at  all,  if  the  builder  was  compelled  to  take  the  trouble  to 
take  them  out  again,  or  employ  a surveyor  to  do  so  at  his 
own  expense,  for  the  purpose  of  checking  work  ttiat  the 
architects  had  already  been  so  highly  remunerated  for 
performing  ? The  proper  course  should  have  been  for  the 
parties  to  have  taken  out  quantities  for  themselves  in  the 
first  instance.  I always  refuse  to  tender  for  works  of 
any  extent,  unless  the  builders  are  allowed  to  appoint  a 
surveyor  on  their  behalf,  to  prepare  the  quantities  in  con- 
cert  with  the  architect  or  the  sorveyor  appointed  by  him. 
This  course  avoids  complaints,  for  the  architect  and 
builder  are  each  represented,  and  in  case  of  omissions, 
the  surveyor  is  held  responsible,  and  the  cliarge  of  14  per 
cent,  is  found  sufficient  for  such  liability.  The  only 
deviation  from  this  precedent  that  1 remember,  was  in 
the  case  of  the  Norwich  Union,  where  quantities  were 
furnished  by  the  architects  alone,  and  although  the 
builders  appointed  a surveyor  on  their  behalf,  their  right 
to  take  this  course  was  denied  : those  who  tendered  were 
compelled  to  do  so  from  quantities  so  prepared,  or  uot 
at  all.  y y > 

The  case  of  an  architect  supplying  quantities  for  his 
own  works  without  allowing  the  iTrivilcge  to  con- 
trai^rs  of  also  naming  a surveyor,  is  e.xtremely  rare. 
This  mode  of  procedure  has,  I know,  been  deprecated  by 
the  editor  of  the  Builder,  whose  impartiality  is  admitted ; 
and  should  the  communications  on  this  subject  succeed 
in  again  eliciting  his  opinion.  I am  confident  it  would  be 
greatly  esteemed  by  the  trade,  and  would  materially  assist 
any  settlement  of  the  question. 

Mr.  Glasscock  is  certainly  in  equity  entitled  to  compen- 
sation for  loss  of  time. 

The  proposal  to  reduce  the  walls  and  stonework  to 
coverjsuch  palpable  blunders  was  most  extraordinary. 

A London  Buildkr. 


*#•  We  have  received  from  the  architects  of 
the  Bishop’s  Stortford  Congregational  Cliapel  a 
paper  on  “The  Quantities  Question,”  commencing 
with  a reply  to  Mr.  Glasscock’s  letter.  We  cannot 
give  consideration  to  the  whole  at  this  moment, 
hot  insert  what  relates  to  the  matter  in  question. 

e are  compelled  to  add,  that  it  does  not  seem  to 
ns  any  reply  at  all,  but  that  here  the  matter  must 
stop  80  far  as  we  are  concerned.  Mr.  Glasscock 
would  seem  to  have  a ease  against  the  committee 
which  they  might  find  difficult  to  combat ; — 

_ " Your  space  is  too  valuable  for  mere  personal 
discussion.  We  simply  remark  that  the  tender  of 
a respectable  firm  oti’ering  to  execute  the  works 
at  the  sum  quoted,  taking  on  themselves  all  the 
responsibility  of  the  quantities  after  liaving  bad 
f^l  opportunity  for  testing  them,  is  proof  suffi- 
dent  to  any  impartial  person  of  the  general 
accuracy  of  the  quantities  referred  to;  and  the 
fact  of  two  out  of  three  of  the  contractors  who 
first  estimated  having  again  tendered,  and  the 
committee  (of  which  your  correspondent  is  a 
member)  having,  ultimately,  without,  we  believe, 
an  opnosing  vote,  decided  to  accept  the  tender  of 
Messrs.  Young  and  Co.  is  an  equally  convincing 
proof  that  everything  has  been  conducted  in  a 
straightforward  manner,  both  on  the  part  of  the 
committee  and  their  architects. 

We  merely  add,  to  make  the  matter  more 
clear,  that  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge  each  of 
the  four  last  competing  contractors  was  made 
aware  of  the  peculiarity  of  the  case  before  the, 
tenders  were  received;  and  further,  that  your 
correspondent  himself  cleared  the  way  for  the 
committee  to  act  by  stating  to  them  that,  after 
the  architects’  intimation  that  a more  extended 
competition  would  have  secured  lower  estimates, 
he  would  withdraw,  and  not  stand  in  the  way  of 
their  procuring  further  tenders. 

Boulton  and  Woodman.” 


MAisUFAClTRERS’  COMMISSIONS  TO 
ARCHITECTS. 

Sir,— I send  yon  herewith,  for  publication,  copies  of 
two  letters  received  from  a gentleman  following  the 
profession  of  an  arrhiterf. 

The  first  runs  th  us : — 

“ Gentlemen,— Having  been  from  home  some  time,  I 
could  not  attend  to  your  account  sooner.  Hiiring  altcuyu 
a commieeiun  on  suvh  work,  I should  like  you  to  say  whut 
you  generally  allow  in  such  Ccises. — Yours,  respectfullv, 

* * * * *>> 

On  hearing  that  the  desired  commission  could  not  he 
allowed,  he  writes ; — 

“ Gentlemen,— Herewith  1 beg  to  hand  you  a cheque 
for  the  balance  of  your  account  • • * • ♦ auj  request 
your  acknowledgment  by  return  of  post.  In  future  I 
shall  give  my  orders  to and  Co.— Y'ours,  &c. 

The  letters  speak  for  themselves:  and  Co.  evi- 

dently  allow  the  commission.  This  Is  not  merely  an  ex- 
ception^ case,  as  regards  the  custom  of  architects.  The 
letters  imply  such  a state  of  venality  on  the  part  of 
builders  and  manufacturers  with  whom  they  have  to  do, 
that  for  the  credit  of  the  profession,  and  protection  <>{ 
honest  tradespeople,  it  should  be  exposed  in  every  possible 
way. 

It  would  be  absurd  to  occupy  your  space  with  argu- 
ments in  condemnation  of  a system  which  must  present 
Itself  to  every  right  thinking  man  as  being  morally  WTong. 
But  1 wish  to  draw  the  attention  of  your  readers  to  the 


great  extent  to  which  it  exists  ; scarcely  a week  passes 
but  that  we  receive  applications  for  our  •'  prices  and  com- 
mission to  architects.” 

I believe  that  many  look  upon  this  commission  quite 
as  a “ matter  of  course,”  and  in  every  way  as  regular  os 
their  professional  remuneration;  so  that  it  becomes  a 
question  as  to  whether  the  architect  will  be  outbid  by 
his  client  or  the  tradesman  whose  work  he  is  superin- 
tending. The  Institute  of  British  architects  have  maile 
one  of  the  conditions  of  membership  dependent  on  the 
candidate  having  no  interest  in  the  e.xecution  of  the 
works  he  is  supcrintendnig. 

There  are,  however,  many  honourable  men  that  do  not 
belong  to  the  Institute,  for  the  protection  of  whose 
reputation  and  standing  the  system  of  “commissions” 
should  be  exposed.  Surely,  the  great  borly  of  the  pro- 
fession are  opposed  to  such  practices,  and  the  only  wav 
to  discountenance  it  is  to  refuse  to  have  any  dealings 
with  builders  and  manufacturers  who  are  known  to  allow 
commissions  to  professional  men.  If  thi.s  were  done  with 
determination,  it  would  soon  become  a losing  game ; but 
whilst  it  is  followed  by  many  of  our  leading  manufac- 
turers there  is  no  other  way  of  uprooting  this  growing 
evil. 

If  manufacturers  would  but  take  a broad  view  of  the 
question,  they  would  see  that,  for  the  sake  of  securing  a 
stray  order  here  and  there,  they  are  laying  a permanent 
tax  on  their  productions.  They  must  charge  in  some  way 
or  other  for  these  commissions  in  the  price  of  their  goods, 
and  with  the  increased  cost  to  the  public  proportionally 
limit  the  employment  of  their  manufactures. 

Wat  Tyler. 


BUILDERS’  RESPONSIBILITIES. 

The  writer  would  be  glad  to  be  informed  what  would 
be  the  proper  course  to  pursue  in  the  following  case.  He 
was  engaged  as  architect  to  design  and  superintend  the 
erection  of  an  elaborate  and  highly  decorated  shop-front, 
at  a cost  of  about  5nof.  and,  in  order  to  insure  good  work, 
specified  ornameiitsofa  certain  well-known  manufact  urer. 
These  ornaments  began  to  crumble  away  within  twelve 
months  or  so  of  their  being  fixed,  and  have  since  that 
time  been  dropping  down  piece  by  piece.  The  oniaments 
were  ordered  through  the  builder,  and  not  by  the  archi- 
tect. The  builder  now  endeavours  to  screen  himself  in 
consequence  of  acting  under  the  architect’s  instructions, 
and  the  manufacturer  (strange  to  say)  denies  his  own 
responsibility,  stating  that  he  never  warrants  the  dura- 
bility of  his  ornamental  work  when  used  externally, 
though  it  frequently  stands  for  twenty  years  or  more,  and 
he  uses  it  for  external  decoration  to  a considerable  extent 
himself,  as  ” its  durability  depends  upon  a variety  of  con- 
tingencies, such  as  exposure  to  sun  and  frost,  and  insuf- 
ficient painting,  in  the  first  place,”  &c.  &c. 

The  ornaments  are  of  composite,  and  were  seenred  hy 
the  manufacturer  himself  to  the  wooden  entablature  of 
the  shop-front  on  the  builder’s  premises. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  there  was  no  denial  of 
responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  raaiiufactarer  at  the  time 
the  work  was  executed.  Old  Broad  Street. 


SURVEYORS’  ACTIONS, 

THE  LANDSCAPE  GABDENER  AND  THE  VOCALIST. 

Forrest  r.  Gassier. 

At  Brompton  Oouuty  Court,  before  Mr.  Moody 
(Deputy  Judge).  — The  plaintiff  is  a landscape 
surveyor,  residing  at  Palmcrston-torraco,  Carabor- 
well;  and  Madame  Gassier,  the  defendant,  is  the 
well-known  operatic  singer,  residing  at  Michael’s- 
grove,  Brompton. 

Mr.  Forrest. — I claim  5L  of  this  lady,  balance 
of  8/.  for  a survey  and  plan  of  Madame  Gassier’s 
garden,  and ” 

Madame  Gassier, — I never  had  anything  to  do 
with  him.  I have  a gardener  who  contracts  with 
me.  This  gardener  employed  the  suiweyor.  I do 
not  know  him  at  all.  He  brings  me  a plan : I say 
not  suit  at  all.  I pay  him  21.  to  settle  the  plan. 
I had  to  make  a new  plan  myself.  I am  a 
foreigner.  Englishman  not  know  how  to  make  a 
pretty  plan  for  a house  or  a garden ; no,  no. 

The  Judge. — Stay,  Madame  Gassier,  it  is  not 
your  turn  yet ; it  is  part  of  our  English  plans  to 
hear  the  plaintiff  first. 

Mr.  Forrest. — It  was  her  gardener  who  instructed 
me  to  make  the  pi  in  for  her  lawn ; and  surveyors, 
when  they  receive  instructions  from  persons  in 
authority,  like  this  gardener,  never  think  it  neces- 
sarj’  to  see  the  principal  first.  I have  the  gardener 
here  as  my  witness. 

Madame  Gassier. — He  should  be  my  witness. 
Call  him  for  me. 

The  Gardener. — Aladame  Gassier  gave  me  orders 
to  get  the  plan  made.  It  was  a very  good  plan. 
I advised  the  lady  to  settle  it.  She  gave  him  2L 
I considered  3/.  10s.  or  51.  more  a very  fair  thing, 
and  nothing  should  be  taken  off. 

Madame  Gassier. — I live  in  two  parishes.  I 
pay  this  man  49L  for  twenty  trees.  Pretty 
fine,  eh  ? 

The  Judge. — Your  voice  is  better  than  mine, 
but  I must  be  compelled  to  make  you  hear  mv 
voice. 

Madame  Gassier. — Most  happy  to  hear  you, 
Mr.  Judge.  Tell  this  surveyor  to  go  about  bis 
business.  I have  got  twenty  witnesses  that  sur- 
veyors no  use,  no  use.  My  witnesses  are  not  here, 
but,  Mr.  Judge,  call  upon  them,  and  they  will 
tell  you  surveyors  should  not  be  paid  for  bad 
plans. 

The  .Judge.  — I am  always  happy,  JIadame 
Gassier,  to  hear  your  voice  elsewhere,  but  you  are 
I breaking  your  contract  with  me  to  hear  you  in 
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your  proper  turn.  I must  be  heard  last ; and  I 
am  bound  to  tell  yon  that,  as  you  gave  the  order 
by  your  own  witness,  yon  must  pay  this  gentleman 
and  bis  witness. 

Madame  Gassier. — Never  pay;  no,  no.  I will 
have  last  word,  then. 

Verdict  for  the  plaintifl^  with  costs. 


ACTION  FOR  INFRINGEMENT  OF  PATENT 
FOR  SMOKE  CONSUMPTION. 

Dovlfanv.  stiff". — In  the  Court  of  Queen’s  Bench,  on 
23th  June,  the  plaintiff,  Mr.  Henry  Doulton,  of  the  Lam- 
beth Pottery  Works,  claimed  claniagts  for  the  iiifriiige* 
raent  of  a patent  taken  out  by  him  in  1S54,  for  improve- 
ments in  kiln-furnaces.  The  defendant,  Mr.  Stiff,  is 
likewise  the  owner  of  extensive  pottery  works  in  Lambeth. 
The  object  of  Mr.  Boulton’s  invention  was  an  arraitge- 
ment  of  the  fire-places  or  furnaces  of  these  kilns  to  pre- 
vent smoke. 

The  specificatinn  stated  that,  for  the  purpose  in  view, 
over  each  furnace  a fire-tile,  or  thick  plate,  perlorated 
with  numerous  holes,  was  fixed;  and  over  that  again  a 
chamber  was  formed  to  receive  air,  there  being  a slide 
or  other  means  of  regulating  the  flow  of  air  into  the 
chamber.  By  that  arrangement  the  tile  or  plate  became 
highly  heated  by  the  fire  below,  and  the  draught  of  the 
fire  being  inward  to  the  kiln,  the  air  would  pass  down . 
wards  through  the  perforations,  and  become  still  more 
highly  heated  than  when  in  the  chamber  above -.  at  the 
same  time  the  air  in  the  chamber  might  become  heated  by 
passing  in  contact  therewith.  By  such  means  of  obtain- 
ing a supply  of  heated  air  to  this  class  of  fires,  the  fuel 
would  be  better  burned  and  the  evolution  of  smoke  into 
the  atmosphere  prevented. 

On  the  conclusion  of  the  plaintiff’s  ease  Mr.  Knowles 
submitted  that  the  plaintilT  must  be  nonsuited,  as  his 
specification  was  insufficient. 

Mr.  Justice  Hill  said  he  should  not  slop  the  case,  but 
would  give  the  defendant  leave  to  move  to  enter  a non- 
suit. 

Mr.  Knowles  then  addressed  the  jury  on  behalf  of  the 
defendant,  and  urged  that  Doulton’.s  patent  was  not  anew 
i nvention,  and  that  not  only  was  its  principle  well  known^ 
hut  it  had  been  frequently  applied. 

A great  number  of  witnesses  (including  Mr.  Carpraael, 
the  patent  agent,  and  others)  were  called  to  prove  that 
the  plan  adopted  hy  Mr.  Stiff,  on  the  oue  hand,  was  novel 
and  original.  On  the  other  hand,  a number  of  witnesses- 
gave  their  evidence  to  the  effect  that  it  was  .a  combination 
of  features  long  since  recognized  in  the  pottery  district  of 
Staffordshire,  in  what  was  known  as  Green's  patent,. 
Williams’s  patent,  and  Ferguson’s  patent.  The  plaintiflT, 
it  was  urged,  had  laid  great  stress  on  the  air  being  heated 
by  passing  over  the  hot  tiles,  and  being  passed  off  through 
the  perforations : now,  that  feature  was  wanting  in  t^ 
arrangement  carried  out  by  the  defendant. 

The  Judge,  in  summing  up,  said  there  were  two  point* 
for  the  consideration  of  the  jury — firstly,  whether  the  de- 
fendant had  infringed  the  plaintiff’s  patent ; and,  secondly, 
whether  the  plaintiff’s  invention  was  new.  Both  of  these 
questions  would  require  to  be  answered  by  the  jury.  The 
fli-st  question,  in  fact,  involved  the  second.  The  plaintiff^ 
patent  was  not  for  one  machine,  or  a single  arrangement, 
but  for  a combination.  There  was  no  doubt  that  the  de- 
fendant had  not  used  all  the  combination  put  forward  by 
the  plaintiff,  but  it  was  alleged  by  the  plaintiff  that  the 
defendant  had  used  a portion  of  the  combination,  and  he 
had  to  tell  them  that,  in  point  of  law,  that  might  be  the 
case  if  the  part  of  the  combination  was  new  and  material. 
If  the  defendant  had  used  an  immaterial  part  of  the  combi- 
nation, then  the  defendant  had  not  infringed  the  patent  r 
if  he  had  used  that  which  was  not  new  it  was  no  infringe- 
ment of  the  patent.  The  jury  must  be  satisfied  that  the 
defendant  had  used  a pai't  of  the  combination  which  was 
invented  by  the  plaintiff,  and  which  was  new  and  material. 
Mr.  Carpmael  had  stated  that  in  his  opinion  it  was  im- 
possible for  the  old  Staffordshire  kilns  to  consume  the 
smoke,  and  yet  there  were  three  witnesses  who  had  tried 
the  experiment,  and  they  positively  swore  that  it  did  con- 
sume the  smoke.  That  was  a fact  against  scientific 
opinion.  The  plaintiff  appeared  to  put  great  stress  on  the 
perforated  tiles,  and  the.se  the  defendant  had  not  used. 

The  jury  retired  for  some  time,  and  then  said  the  de- 
fendant had  infringed  the  patent,  but  tliat  the  combina- 
tions used  by  the  defendant  were  not  new. 

Verdict  for  defendant. 


PROVINCIAL  NEWS. 

Gainsborough, — The  tender  of  Mr,  Yonng,  of 
Lincoln,  builder,  has  been  accepted  for  the  croctiMi 
of  the  lock-up  house  at  Gainsborough.  The  amount 
of  the  contract  is  1,740/. : the  architect’s  estimate 
was  1,340/.  Three  other  Lincoln  builders,  Messrs, 
Fox,  Squires,  and  Jackson,  sent  in  tenders. 

Banbury. — The  work  which  has  been  tempo- 
rarily suspended  at  the  building  of  Banbury  Cross, 
according  to  the  local  Guardian,  has  again  com- 
menced, the  second  stage  being  now  completed. 
Upon  the  panels  it  is  intended  to  suspend  from 
branches  twelve  shields,  representing  armorial 
bearings,  monograms,  or  devices  of  royal  or  dis- 
tinguished persons  who  have  been  connected  with 
the  history  of  the  town. 

Aldermaston  {Berks). — About  eighteen  months 
ago,  the  large  Hour-mills  at  Aldermaston  were 
burnt  down.  Mr.  R.  Sisley,  of  Godalming,  has 
since  had  a new  building  erected,  from  the  plans 
and  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Charles 
Smith,  of  Reading,  architect.  The  completion  of 
the  mill,  says  the  Reading  Mercury,  was  cele- 
. brated  last  week  by  a dim  er,  given  in  the  build- 
ing. 

Byde. — The  new  pier  is  gradually  emerging 
from  the  Steam  Ferry  Works.  The  piles  are  of 
iron,  which  fits  into  a screw,  like  the  bottom  of  a 
' gimblet,  and  is  turned  into  the  soil  to  the  depth 
; of  8 feet : they  are  placed  15  feet  apart  across 
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years  ago,  with  those  now  paid?  What  were 
tbe  circumstances  of  those  halcyon  days,  that  ren- 
dered the  building  workman  richer,  freer  from  toil, 
better  informed,  and  more  intelligent,  than  our 
poor  unhappy  workmen  of  the  present  time.  I 
venture  to  assert  that  they  were  never  better  paid, 
better  fed,  better  clothed,  less  worked  (Messrs. 
Grey  and  Co.  say  six  times  more  worked),  nor 
more  intelligent,  than  they  have  been  for  the  last 
thirty  years.  Never  have  they  been  more  cared 
for,  more  sympathized  with,  never  greater  atten- 
tion paid  to  their  mental  improvement — as  witness 
the  establishment  of  the  mechanics’  institutes  by 
the  higher  classes,  yet  which,  unfortunately,  Ian- 


and  20  feet  apart,  to  the  distance  of  1,000  feet. 

It  is  to  have  a carriage-road  of  18  feet,  with  a 
footway  on  each  side  of  it  of  6 feet. 

Bath. — The  architects  of  the  new  mineral  hot- 
water  hospital,  the  laying  of  the  foundation-stone 
of  which  was  noticed  by  us  on  the  18th  inst.  are 
Messrs.  G.  P.  Manners,  and  J.  E.  Gill;  and  the 
iclerk  of  works  Mr.  Wra.  Melluish, 

Leominster. — The  New  Corn  Exchange  here  has 
ibeen  opened.  It  was  built  by  Mr.  Hardwick,  of 
iBirraiugham,  after  a design  by  Mr.  Cranston  of 
the  same  place.  The  site  forms  one  side  of  Corn- 
square,  extending  between  Corn-street  and  “ the 
Narrows.”  The  main  entrance  faces  Corn-square, 
and  leads  into  a hall  and  staircase,  through  which  guish  for  the  want  of  the  efficient  support  of  the 
ithe  Exchange  is  reached.  It  is  an  irregularly  workmen,  who  will  contribute  rather  to  the  union 
shaped  room,  measuring  at  its  widest  parts  68  1^  for  a doubtful  good,  a certain  evil,  than  to  main- 
S-l  feet,  the  centre  (to  the  width  of  26  feet  and  of  tain  institutions  which  benefit  them  in  the  highest 
ithe  whole  length)  being  open  to  the  roof  and  degree  by  the  instruction  they  afford,  and  the 
36  feet  higli,  while  the  sides  are  arranged  under  healthful  employment  of  their  faculties  that  they 
ithe  reading-room  and  library.  The  central  roof  ofler. 

is  nearly  all  covered  with  thick  plate  glass,  by  My  respondents  take  credit  for  disinterestedness 
twhich,  with  four  large  windows  in  the  side  walls  in  “ asking  a reduction  of  one  hour  of  their  own 
nnd  still  larger  windows  in  the  end  walls,  every  work  for  the  purpose  of  affording  employment  to 
ipart  is  lighted.  The  reading-room  and  library,  those  out  of  work.”  Such  a misinterpretation  of 
leach  26  by  19  feet,  on  the  two  sides  of  the  build-  the  w’ord  "disinterested”  I have  never  met  with, 
jing,  are  approached  by  the  main  staircase-  The  If  the  men  were  unemployed  from  slackness  of 
Exchange  has  been  ventilated  by  the  use  of  three  work,  and  were  unwillingly  obliged  to  suffer  with 
of  Muir’s  patent  four-point  ventilators,  and  the  . their  families  pinching  poverty  and  all  its  conse- 
iighting  of  the  building  was  entrusted  to  Mr.  | quent  ills,  I should  have  indeed  admired  the  dis- 
iriioinas  Brawn,  the  designs  for  both  works  being  iaterestedness  of  the  union,  if  they  had  gone  to 


prepared  by  the  architect.  The  architectural 
leharacter  of  the  erection  is  Gothic,  with  pierced 
parapets  and  columnar  windows,  somewhat  Con- 
itiiicntal  in  general  outline,  but  worked  out  with 
English  detail.  The  materials  employed  are  red 
■bricks  and  Bath  stone,  with  occasional  relief  from 
;5taffordshire  blue  bricks,  and  with  bands  of  black 
nnd  red  tiles  in  the  panels  over  the  shop  windows. 

Birkenhead. — Plans  of  the  new  graving  docks 
it  Birkenhead  have  been  laid  before  the  Mersey 
dock  board.  The  works  will  be  proceeded  with 
hvhen  the  Great  Float  is  run  dry.  The  estimated 
sjost  is  200,000?. 


®0TOS)3oniJena. 

THE  NINE-HOURS  MOVEMENT. 

! Srn, — I have  been  well  pleased  to  see  the  reply 
)f  Messrs,  Grey,  Brown,  Freeman,  Facey,  and 
jPottcr  (secretary),  to  my  letter  of  the  18th  inst. 
IS  it  is  an  evidence  of  conscious  weakness,  and  at 
lOncc  shows  the  fallacy  of  the  arguments  by  which 
chey  seek  to  impose  upon  the  credulity  of  their 
iFellow-workmen,  and  to  justify  their  own  pro- 
L^eediiigs.  I pass  over  the  harsh  terms  they  apply 

0 myself,  and  the  motives  they  are  pleased  to 
paipute  to  me.  The  use  of  such  weakens  their 
■jwn  position,  and  ill  supplies  the  place  of  reasons. 

1 have  no  ill-feeling  for  the  working-classes,  but, 

the  contrary,  the  fullest  sympathy  and  regard, 

i. nd  I seek  only  to  disabuse  them  in  respect  of 
ibc  unholy  confederacy  in  which  they  are  involved, 
tdth  possible  ruin  to  themselves  and  all  engaged 
la  building  operations,  myself  as  much  as  they. 

ii. 'hese  gentlemen  say  that  “ they  do  not  stand 
I .p  as  the  antagonists  of  machinery,”  but,  in  effect 
ehey  seek  to  cripple  its  operations  and  nullify  its 
e£e,  when  they  complain  of,  what  they  call,  the 
monopoly  and  misdirection  of  that  power  to  their 
t.etriment,  and  the  provision  of  no  equivalent.  In 
act,  they  would  restrict  its  application  and  use. 
Vould  tills  be  a wise  proceeding  ? What  says  an 
irticle  ill  the  Times  of  tbe  ISth  of  June 


their  employers  and  said,  " We  have  full  work  and 
fair  wages  : we  are  in  ease  and  comfort ; but  many 
of  our  fellow-operatives  are  starving.  Let  us 
work  one  hour  in  the  day  less,  and  receive  corre- 
sponding wages,  and  take  on  our  suffering  com- 
panions to  make  up  tbe  difference,  and  enable 
them  honestly  and  honom-ably  to  gain  their  bread 
for  themselves,  their  wives,  and  little  ones.” 
What  a noble  sight  would  this  have  been ! But 
how  stands  the  question  ? There  ate  thousands 
out  of  work.  But  why  ? It  is  because  they  may 
not  take  the  wages  which  the  builders  can  alone 
afford  to  give  them  : they  may  not  work  at  a job 
if  they  or  any  others  are  not  of  the  union  : they 
may  not  work  if  their  master  even,  who  may  not 
happen  to  he  a unionist,  dares  to  take  a trowel  in 
bis  hand  and  lay  bricks  at  liis  own  job,  or  help  to 
remove  materials.  No!  t\icy  may  not  do  this; 
and,  staying  out  of  work,  they  have  a pauper’s 
charity  from  their  own  companions  doled  out  to 
them,  and  they  must  stay  out  of  work,  for  tbe 
unionists  convpel  them.  And,  to  maintain  this 
tyranny  over  the  men  and  masters,  the  unionists 
disirderestedly  say  to  the  masters, — You  shall  re- 
duce our  day’s  work  one  hour  : we  shall  enjoy  our 
ease  and  comfort;  and  you  masters  shall  pay  the 
piper ! 

Can  we  then  wonder  that  only  the  first-rate 
builders  can  still  fight  their  way  on  ; that  all  are 
hampered  by  these  slavish  conditions;  and  that  so 
many  of  the  lower  and  middling  builders  have  so 
little  work,  or  have  been  driven  into  the  Gazette  ? 

Thos.  L.  Donaldson. 


goolis  llcaiiiei). 

Ancient  Mineralogy ; or,  An  Inquiry  respecting 
Mineral  Suhstances  mentioned  by  the  Ancients : 
viith  occasional  Remarks  on  the  Uses  to  which 
they  were  applied.  By  N.  F.  Mooee,  LL.D. 
Second  Edition.  London : Low  and  Co. 
Ludgate-hill.  1859. 

This  is  a learned  and  interesting  volume.  The 


not  having  pursued  bis  researches  into  such  a 
source,  although  it  might  have  been  of  con- 
siderable service  to  him  in  his  other  and  more 
popular  and  classical  investigations.  The  old 
chymists,  such  as  St.  Dunstan  and  others,  in 
speaking  of  a certain  chymical  composition,  state, 
that  its  base  must  be  metallic,  but  that  egg-shell 
forms  a highly  fixative  base,  which  is  even  pre- 
ferable to  anything  else  for  the  purpose  in  view. 
Now  the  substance  of  egg-shell  is  lime,  and  the 
base  of  lime  is  calcium,  a metallic  substance,  so 
that  It  would  seem  from  this  that  St.  Dunstau, 
and  other  ancient  chymists,  perfectly  well  knew 
that  lime  was  essentially  metallic  in  its  nature,-— 
a fact  which  only  became  know’n  to  modem 
chymists  in  Sir  Humphrey  Davy’s  time,  previously 
to  which  lime  was  always  regarded  as  the  very 
reverse  of  metallic,  and  of  the  earth  altogether 
earthy.  But  even  oxygen  was  well  known  to  the 
old  chymists.  Thus  Van  Helmont  says  that  when 
lead  is  burnt  in  the  fire,  the  fire  itself,  in  fact, 
becomes  fixed  in  the  lead,  and  can  again  be  ex- 
pelled ; 80  that  the  lead  is  not  destroyed  by  the 
fire,  but  can  be  recovered  from  it.  This,  in  truth, 
means  nothing  less  than  that  Van  Helmont  was 
quite  well  acquainted  with  oxygen,  only  he  called 
it  “ fire.”  Other  old  chymists  called  it  the 
“stony  crassitude,”  a most  significant  and  correct 
phrase,  also,  as  regards  one  ofthe  most  prominent 
effects  of  o.xygen,  in  the  conversion  of  metalloids 
and  metals  into  stony  substances. 

These  few  reminiscences  of  old  researches  have 
been  noted  down  just  as  they  have  been  suggested 
to  us  by  a perusal  of  Dr.  Moore’s  very  learned 
and  curious  volume;  and,  indeed,  it  is  both  sug- 
gestive and  amusing.  There  are  interesting 
sections  on  tbe  ancient  knowledge  of  metallic  and 
earthy  pigments,  and  of  marbles  and  other 
mineral  substances  employed  in  building,  statuary, 
Ac.;  also  of  gems,  saline  substances,  and  many 
other  minerals. 


I Formerly  the  lace  trade  at  Nottingham  was  j first  edition  was  issued  twenty -four  years  ago, 
■arried  on  to  a gi’eat  extent  in  private  shops  while  the  author  was  professor  of  Greek  and 
attached  to  dwellings,  the  machines  being  worked  Latin  in  Columbia  College,  New  York.  The 
ly  hand  labour.  Steam,  however,  revolutionized  ' work  is  now  considerably  imjn'oved. 

II  this.  The  population  has  doubled  in  forty  j Although  the  ancients,  at  least  within  the 
i;ears,  the  production  of  lace  is  more  than  twenty- 1 limits  of  history  and  tradition,  possessed  no  sys- 

lI)uI  WMftf:  if,  was  onn  Int-fro  ■Pnnfnrioo  ■ fniTiaf!/.  ny.  /ilnenifiArl  /vC  ..  *1...  .... 


ibid  what  it  was,  and  large  factories  have  taken 
;ie  place  of  small  shops.”  This  will  show  the 
idvantage  resulting  to  the  operatives  from 
introduction  of  machinery  into  a manu- 
ticture.  But  how  many  of  the  building  opera- 
i ves  are  there  affected  by  the  use  of  machinery 
>r  building  purposes  ? Are  tbe  bricklayers, 
[(aters,  plumbers,  painters,  glaziers,  plasterers, 
Itniths,  or  labourers,  interfered  with  by  it  ? Not 
a:  all ! It  is  only  the  joiners  and  sawyers,  and 
jcry  slightly  the  marble  masons. 

'!  ^My  ^respondents  say,  " at  no  period  of  indus- 
il'ial  liistory  have  the  working-classes,  through  the 
iiverity  of  the  toil  exacted  from  them,  had  so 
little  opportunity  for  mental  cultivation  and  moral 
Mevation  as  the  present.”  What  proofs  do  they 
dvance  of  this  startling  proposition  ? Do  they 
ipmparc  the  wages  of  the  building  artizan,  or 
)ibourer,  with  those  at  tbe  present  time?  Do 
' ley  state  the  wages  given  formerly,  say,  thirty 


tematic  or  classified  science  of  mineralogy,  the  eX' 
tent  of  their  knowledge  of  minerals  is  shown,  by 
this  authoris  very  diligent  and  successful  re- 
searches, to  have  been  really  surprising  beyond 
what  is  ordinarily  conceived.  "Much-laboured 
iron  ” atid  excellent  steel  were  well  known  in 
times  of  great  antiquity.  Zinc  was  known  as  a 
metal  as  well  as  tin,  and  both  were  from  time  im- 
memorial combined  with  copper  into  brass  and 
bronze.  There  even  seems  reason,  we  think,  to 
believe  that  the  newly  discovered  aluminium 
bronze,  which  forges  like  steel,  and  has  thrice  the 
tenacity  of  ordinary  bronze,  must  have  been 
known  to  the  ancients : at  all  events,  they  pos- 
sessed bronze  implements  far  superior  to  any- 
thing of  the  kind  which  we  have  till  recently 
known  anything  of.  The  extent  of  the  know- 
ledge of  the  ancient  chymists  may  be  judged 
of  from  the  following  fact,  which  we  state 
from  our  own  knowledge,  the  present  author 


GUIDE  BOOKS. 

Practical  Guide  for  Italy,  north  and  central. 

By  an  Englishman  Abroad.  1859.  London: 

Longman  and  Co. 

A Guide  to  the  Town  of  Berne.  By  a Cantab. 

London:  Longman  and  Co.  1859. 

The  first  of  these  two  guides  is  intended  to  in- 
dicate, at  the  small  charge  of  half-a-crown,  all 
that  is  really  essential,  and  to  exclude  all  that  is 
not  so  essential.  It  is  not  intended  to  rival  Mr. 
Murray’s  excellent  and  exhaustive  Hand-books, 
which  are  chiefly  designed  for  those  who  have 
more  time  at  their  disposal  than  Lb  requisite  for 
the  rapid  scamper  through  the  country  to  which 
alone  the  present  skeleton  Guide  is  best  adapted. 
It  contains  “ the  routes  from  London  by  France 
and  Switzerland,  Savoy,  Fiedmont,  tbe  Swiss 
Italian  lakes.  States  of  Nice,  Monaco,  Genoa, 
Lombardy,  Venice,  Parma,  Piacenza,  Modena, 
Carrara,  Lucca,  parts  of  the  Pai)al  States,  and 
Tuscany  j with  practical  maps,  plans,  illustrations, 
and  every  necessary  advice ; hotels,  posts,  steamers, 
tariffs,  rails;  to  see  aU  that  ought  to  be  seen,  in 
the  shortest  period,  and  at  the  least  expense.” 
Though  not  perhaps  so  likely  to  be  useful  to 
' Englishmen  in  a time  of  war  abroad,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  a time  of  peace  is  not  far  off,  when  Italian 
guides  will  be  in  greater  demand.  The  seat  of 
war  has  been,  meantime,  specially  kept  in  view  by 
the  " Englishman  Abroad.” 

The  second  Guide  is  on  a more  enlarged  scale, 
though  a smaller  book,  referring,  as  it  does,  merely 
to  a single  town.  Berne  is  now  the  capital  of 
Switzerland,  and  the  seat  of  the  Federal  Swiss 
Government,  and  has  its  chronicles,  antiquities, 
arts,  architecture,  social,  literary,  scientific,  and 
charitable  institutions,  &c.  all  of  which  are  here 
noted,  together  with  various  other  subjects  of 
interest,  for  behoof  of  the  English  tourist,  or  tem- 
porary resident  In  Berne. 


^Tisananea:. 

The  Aechitecttjrax  MrsETTSi.  — We  men- 
tioned last  week,  as  to  the  conversazione  which  is 
to  be  held  on  Thursday,  July  7th,  that,  in  addition 
to  the  interesting  meeting  usually  held  in  the 
Theatre,  the  whole  of  the  South  Kensington 
Museum  will  be  open  to  the  visitors  exclusively. 
About  3,000  cards  have  been  issued,  and  it  may 
be  hoped  that  many  who  are  not  yet  aware  of  the 
value  and  extent  of  the  Architectural  Museum 
collections  may,  upon  paying  a visit,  aid  in  car- 
rying out  its  objects  by  becoming  subscribers. 
The  renewed  efforts  of  the  committee  to  enlarge 
tbe  means,  and  extend  the  usefulness,  of  the 
Museum,  deserve  this  response. 
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pumi); 

” lazy  tODgs”  pi-hiciplo  to  tlio  raising  of  tlie  piston-  Barking  took  the  t-luur.  The  walls  of  the 

rod  of  pumps,  i ho  end  of  the  humUe,. instead  of  rubbings,  and  the  tables 

being  fixed  directly  to  the  piston-rod,  is  attuched  g^j-evved  with  other  objects  of  interest.  A paper 
to  one  link  of  the  azy  tongs,  and  the  end  of  the  jj, joking  Manor,  by  Mr.  E.  Sage,  was  read  by 

piston-rod  to  the  link  furthest  from  the  bony  of  Mr.  Cluttcrbuck  j another,  on  the  Parish  Registers 
the  pump.  Of  course,  the  diflereiice  between  the  Barking,  by  the  Rev.  A.  P.  Smith,  was  read  by 
distance  travelled  over  by  the  handle  and  by  the  Mr.King;  and  a third  on  William  the  Conqueror, 
piston  varies  according  to  the  miinber  ot  links  ^ ^ member  of  the  society,  was  read  by  Mr. 

. +l\rt  .....  * 


UESTBrCTIOK  BY  FlEE  OF  RaJLWAT  StATIO>' 

AT  Reading. — The  station  of  the  South-Eastern 
Railway  Company  at  Reading  has  been  com- 
jiletely  destroyed  by  fire.  It  was  a wooden  erec- 
tion, and  was  set  on  fire  by  lightning. 

The  works  on  the  Russian  railways  (Grande 
Soviete  des  Cheuiins  de  Fer  Fusses)  are  pushed 
forward  uitli  such  activity  that  there  are  at  pre- 
sent employed  nearly  49,060  wovkuieu. 

The  Duties  of  Account-vnts  and  Acdi- 
XOiis. — In  a tract  published  by  Ridgway,  of 
Piccadillv,  Messrs.  Alison  and  Waddcl  draw  the 
public  attention  briefly  to  the  duties  of  accoun- 
tants and  auditors,  and  suggest  certain  rules  for 
the  right  auditing  of  the  accounts,-  books,  and 
vouchers,  of  public  companies.  These  suggestions 
are  oflered  for  the  consideration  of  traders,  direc- 
tors, and  shareholders,  and  they  appear  to  merit 
attention. 

•St.  Alban's  AncniTECTURAi  Society. — The 
fourteenth  anniversary  meeting  of  this  society 
was  held  on  the  17th  ult.  in  the  Asseinhly-room, 
at  the  Town  Hull.  Tlie  Earl  of  Verulam  presided. 

Tliere  was  a very  numerous  attendance.  The  Rev. 

J.  G.  Hale  read  the  reportj  after  which  Professor 
Donaldson  gave  a description  of  the  Old  Clock 
Tower  of  St.  Alban's,  and  exhibited  the  drawings 
and  plans  for  its  restoration,  executed  by  him. 

Jlr.  Serjeant  Woolrych  read  a paper  on  “ Bounda- 
ries and  Pences.” 

San’itary  Condition  of  Xeath. — The  con- 
dition of  the  town  of  Neath  is  coinplaindd  of  by 
the  Cambrian.  There  are  wbble  blocks  of  houses, 
in  some  instances  as  many  as  twenly-si.x  ami 
twenty-seven,  it  says,  witliout  a single  con- 
venience I There  are  scores  and  scores  of  houses, 
hoth  in  blocks  and  singly,  without  them.  A large 
number  of  summonses  are  being  daily  issued,  how- 
ever, requiring  owners  of  property  to  comply  witli 
the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  in  this 
respect. 

Purification  of  the  Thames. — In  the  House 
of  Commons,  on  Wednesday,  Mr.  T.  Duncombe 
presented  a petition  from  Mr.  Horace  Jones,  of 
PuMiival’s-iun,  architect,  suggesting  a cheap,  easy, 
and  expeditious  mode  of  correcting  the  evils 
arising  from  the  putrescent  state  of  the  Thames; 
viz.  by  the  erection  of  two  temporary  weirs  or 
dams,  one  at  London  and  the  other  at  Vauxhall- 
hridge,  the  estimated  cost  of  each  being  from 
SO.UOOZ.  to  -10,000/.  and  they  could  be  completed 
within  one  month;  and  pr.iying,  that  as  time 
presses  and  the  pestilence  approaches,  a committee 
may  be  forthwith  ajipointod  to  inquire  into  the 
feasibility  of  the  scheme. 

N'alue  of  Land  in  Wales. — A sale  of  copyhold 
estates,  under  an  order  from  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery, was  held  by  Jlr.  Marsb,  of  London,  at  tbe 
Cardiff  Arms,  Cardifl',  on  Saturday  last,  when, 
after  a spirited  competition,  the  result  of  llie  sale 
was  as  follows: — Lot  1,  comprising  about  36  acres, 
and  producing  35/.  per  annum,  realized  1,7U0/.  or 
nearly  fifty  years’  pnrcliasc.  Lot  2,  eight  acres, ! (City),  16,685 
let  at  8/.  10s.  per  annum,  350/.  or  about  forty  j 12,720;  T 


The  Gallery  of  Illustration. — Mr.  and 
Mrs.  German  Heed  have  produced  an  entirely  new 
entertainment  in  two  parts,  called  “ Our  Home 
Circuit,”  and  “ Sea-side  Studies,”  in  which  they 
display  to  advantage  their  very  varied  accom- 
plishments. Jlr.  Reed  has  composed  some  very 
good  songs  and  duets,  in  which  Mrs.  Reed  sings 
aiim'rahly,  especially  “Let  us  all  speak  our  minds 
if  we  die  for  it,”  and  the  “ Bravura,”  at  the 
close;  w’lile  Jlessrs.  Grieve  and  Telbin  have 
painted  a charming  interior,  varied  by  a sea-view, 
for  back-ground,  in  tbe  second  part.  It  is  a safe 
evening’s  amusement,  with  which  no  one  can  be 
disappointed. 

Repainting  the  Names  of  the  Metropoli- 
tan Streets. — Numerous  workmen  are  engaged 


Relics  in  a Weather-cock. — It  is  stated  that 
a box  has  been  placed  in  the  new  weather-cock  on 
the  spire  of  Notre  Dame,  containing  relics  of  the 
true  cross,  of  the  holy  crown  of  thorns  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  of  St.  Denis,  the  first  bishop  of  Paris, 
and  a martyr,  and  of  the  virgin  St.  Genevieve,  the 
patron  saint  of  Paris. 

Spon-end  Vi-VDUCt. — The  erection  of  a viaduct 
at  Spon-end,  on  the  Nuneaton  railway,  in  place  of 
the  one  which  fell  in  some  two  years  past,  has 
been  commenced.  The  contractors  are  Messrs. 
Dunkley,  of  Blisworth,  and  the  amount  11,000/. 
The  embankment  is  to  be  continued  as  far  as  the 
Sherbourne,  where  a stone  arch,  20  feet  spau,  will 
be  erected  over  tbe  river.  There  will  be  a stone 
arch  -10  feet  span  over  the  road  at  Spon-end.  The 


In  various  parts  of  the  metropolis  repainting  the  intermediate  arches  will  be  of  blue  bricks,  faced 
names  of  the  various  streets,  with  the  addition  of  , ^.Jth  stone. 

the  initials  of  the  postal  district  in  which  they  are  Essex  Arch.eological  Society. — A meeting 
placed.  The  letters  are  painted  black  upon  a ^,^5^  society  was  held  on  Tuesday  in  last  week, 
white  ground,  and  a hold,  legible  character  has  at  Barking,  for  the  purposeofexamining  theruins 
been  chosen.  ,,  t t>  o 1 h-  of  its  ahbev  and  other  relics,  and  thereby  illus- 

Long-Stroke  Pump.— Mr.  I-.  B_. chafer,  Balti-  ^rating  tbe  history  of  the  parish.  The  proceedings 
are.  Marvlund,  bus  patented  an  improvement  in  ^ town-hall,  a building  of  the  Eiiziibe- 

imps,  v.-hich  consists  in  the  application  of  the  than  era,  it  is  said.  The  hall  was  quite  filled.  The 


’ appllci 

ciplo  to  the  raising  of  tlie  piston 


Cutts. 

Siiakspeare’b  House. — A case  in  the  Court- 


in  the  ton^^ 

The  Roman  Pavement  discovered  at  Bath. 

— While  the  workmen,  as  we  have  already  noticed,  ' 

,vcro  cllcgiug  on  the  site  of  the  estonsion  of  tl.e  of  Chancery  wil  have  pecuhar  interest  to  U.e 

Rath  M'incral  Water  Hospital,  tliey  discovered,  , ontninanan  world  and  the  lovers  °f 

I.-;  feet  from  the  surface,  a tesselated  pavement.  | PO”™.  A namesake  of  the  great  hard  be- 

This  pavement  is  now  eutirelv  uncovered.  It  is  ; qncathed  by  will  2.50W.  for  the  tom.atmn  of  a 

veral  vards  in  length.  Tlie  pattern  is  describeil  j Shakspeare  s house  at  Stratford-o  - 

i the'  well-known  Etruscan  kev,  worked  out  D™”..  oharged  his  landed  estate  "At, 


bite  and  blue  iesserce,  cut  from  Winter- 
bourne stone  and  the  lias  of  this  neighbourbood. 
The  specimc'ii,  ihoiigb  not  one  of  the  most  elabo- 
rate, is  interesting  iVoni  its  completeness.  Tlie 
outlines  of  the  building  to  which  it  belonged  are 
also  ea-sily  traced,  some  courses  of  the  masonry 
still  being  complete.  The  pavement,  which  lias 
been  carL't'ully  treated,  will  remain  in  its  position 
until  u permanent  place  shall  have  been  made  for 
it  within  the  edifice  about  to  be  erected. 

Inhabited  Houses. — It  appears  by  a parlia- 
incntary  return,  just  issued,  Unit  the  total  number 
of  inhabited  bouses  in  counties  and  parliamentary 
divisions  of  counties  in  Piigiand  and  Wales  in 
1851  (when  tlie  last  census  was  taken)  was 
2,<j52,637,  and  in  cities  and  boroughs  1,225,402, 
making  a total  of  3,278,039;  inhabited  by 
17.927,609  jiersons.  The  number  of  houses  rated 
to  the  relief  of  the  poor  in  the  metropolis  at 
L;ulv-dav  in  1856,  was  as  follows : — London 
; Finsbury,  38,298 ; Marylebone, 
r Hamlet?,  85,513;  and*  West- 


years’  purchase.  Lot  3,  producing  1/.  10s.  per  I miiij-tor,  29,98 
animmllO/.oraboutseventy-threeyears’puri'liase. ; Past  Kent  Railway. — The  directors  of  this 
Dwellings  of  the  Working  Classes  .vr  j company  report  that  the  works  througliout  the 
Hertford. — A meeting  of  noblemen,  geutlcinen,  ' whole  length  of  tbe  line  are  now  in  course  of  cou- 
cleruv.  and  other  persons  connected  with  the  town  | striictiun,  and  that  all  the  arrangements  have  been 
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anmiity  of  60/.  for  tbe  support  of  a custodian  of 
the  house  and  museum,  whose  duty  it  would 
be  to  show  visitors  through  them,  and  to  keep 
a visitors’  book  for  remarks  iu  prose  or  verse. 
The  trustees  conceiving  that  the  gift  of  2,500/. 
might  be  contested  on  the  ground  of  uncertainty, 
have  declined,  according  to  the  Bulletin,  to  pay 
the  legacy  without  the  direction  of  the  court,  and 
hence  has  arisen  the  litigation. 

Accidents  to  Person  and  Property. — The 
foundations  of  a house  in  Gregsoii-tcrrace,  Ever- 
ton,  Liverpool,  have  given  way,  and  a large  portion 
of  the  gable  has  fallen.  The  house  was  left  by  tlie 
tenant  on  tbe  previous  moruing,  Mr.  Hunter, 
from  the  surveyor’s  office,  after  a survey  of  the 
premises,  deemed  it  unsafe  to  attempt  to  tem- 
porarily strengthen  it,  as  the  walls  have  given 
way  in  several  places,  and  any  attempt  to  give 
them  strength  by  “ propping  might  bring  down 
the  entire  of  the  building  upon  the  parties 

operating. At  the  Ebbw  Vale  Works,  in  order 

to  relieve  the  traffic  over  what  is  known  as  tlie 
Great  Bridge,  a second  one  is  in  course  of  con- 
struction. As  a train,  drawn  by  horses,  reached 
the  bridge,  it  fell  in,  the  horses,  carriages,  and 
men  being  carried  down  to  a depth  of  many  yards. 
Two  men  were  killed,  and  another  was  buried 


iind'county  of  HerttoJ,  was  held  at  the  Town-  , inado  to’  the  completion  of  the  whole  hy  the  1st  beneath  such  a mass  of  stones  and  rubhash  tliat  it 
hall  there  on  the  25th  ult.  to  form  a building  ' of  October,  1860.  Messrs.  Peto,  Betts,  and  [ took  nearly  an  hour  to  ffig  him  out.  He  had 

company  to  improve  and  erect  dwellings  for  the  Crumpton,  are  pushing  on  the  works  of  the!  received  severe  injuries.  The  bridge  was  about 

working  classes.  Amongst  those  present  were  Western  Extension.  This  portion  of  the  line  will  I 35  feet  long,  and  during  the  passing  of  a tram  the 

Viscount  Raynham,  M.P.  the  Right  Hon.  W.  F.  ■ be  completed  by  the  summer  of  1860.  Between ! strain  on  tbe  railway  was  equal  ^to  about  torty 

Cowper,  M.P.  Mr.  Abel  Smith,  M.P.  Sir  Culling . Fuvershum  and  Canterbury  the  works  are  pro- 1 tons. 

Eirdley,  barb,  and  various  others.  Mi.  Abel  Smith  | ceeding.  The  line  is  expected  to  be  open  for!  A remarkable  Solvent.— It  is  noiyU^overed, 
proposed  the  main  resolution,  to  the  effect  that  it ! traffic  to  Canterbury  before  the  end  of  the  pre-  J it  appears,  that  if  a piece  of  copper  be  dissolved 
is  advisable  to  establish  a company  iu  Hertford,  sent  year.  Mr.  Crampton,  the  contractor,  is  ; in  ammonia  a solvent  will  be  obtained,  not  only 
to  be  called  the  Hertford  Building  Company  1 pushing  on  the  works  b-tweeii  Canterbury  and  for  lignine,  the  most  important  principle  of  all 
(Limited),  for  the  purpose  of  improving  and  erect-  Dover.  It  has  been  tbongbt  advisable  to  apply  to  woody  fibre,  such  as  cotton,  flax,  paper,  &c.  but 
ill"  dwellings  for  the  labouring  classes,  in  the  Parliament  for  power  to  change  the  name  of  the  ' also  for  substances  derived  from  the  anuiial  Ring- 
county  and  town  of  Hertford,  with  a capital  of  company  to  the  “London,  Chatham,  and  Dover  dom,  such  as  wool  and  silk.  By  the  solution  of 
5,000/.  in  1,000  shares  of  5/.  each.  The  resolu-  Railway  Company.”  , any  one  of  these,  an  excellent  cement  and  water- 

tion  was  unanimously  agreed  to,  after  various  I Friendly  Societies.— In  a recent  lecture, . proofer  is  said  to  be  formed;  and, -what  is  equally 
gentlemen  had  spoken  on  the  subject,  and  sbaics  ' Mr.  James  Tidd  Pratt  said,-Smce  1793,  26.000  , important,  if  cotton  fabrics  be  saturated  with  the 

were  taken  by  Lord  Raynbam,  Mr.  Abel  Smith,  benefit  societies  had  been  enrolled  in  England  and  solution  of  wool,  they  will  be  enabled  to  take  the 
Mr.  C.  J.  Dimsdale,  :Mr.  'll.  Dimsdale,  the  High  ' Wales,  which  was  at  the  rate  of  400  a-yeur.  Of  dyes— such  as  the  lac  dye  and  cochineal— InthertG 
Sheriff  Sir  Culling  Eardlev  Mr.  W.  R.  Baker,  these  7,000  had  ceased  to  exist,  being  at  the  suited  to  woollen  goods  only.  Ilydriodide  01 
Mr.  E.  IL  Hoskins,  Mr.  J.’  W.  Chesshyre,  the  average  of  100  a-year,  or  two  every  week.  This  ammonia,  we  may  also  observe,  was  not  long  since 
--  ’ muuber  was  greatly  on  the  increase;  at  present . discovered  to  be  an  equally  remarkable  solvent  ot 

there  were  20, 000  societies,  numbering  2,500,000  j the  most  refractory,  or,  at  least,  insoluble,  mineral 
members  in  EuMaiid  and  Wales.  The  failure  of  substances.  Now  it  is  au  interesting  circumstance 


Hon.  and  Rev.  Godolphin  Hastings,  and  the  Rey, 
G.  Yeats.  The  Hertford  Mercury  gives  a full 
report  of  the  whole  proceedings. 

Fountains  for  the  Park. — At  the  Grosveiior- 
gate  Lodge,  Hyde-park,  is  a lion’s  head  and 
empty  stone  basin.  Where  is  the  water?  1 
recollect,  as  a small  boy,  watching  the  bubbling 
element  issuing  from  the  lion’s  mouth.  In  this 
hot  weather  why  not  turn  it  on  again  ? “ There’s 
no  ladle,”  says  one  old  grumbler.  Then,  get  one, 
and  you  will  have  the  thanks  of  many  a 

. Thirsty  Soul. 


members  in  England  and  Wales.  The  failure  of 
many  societies  arose  from  the  false  rate  at  which 
the  contributions  were  calculated.  The  capital  of 
societies  now  curollLHl  amounted  to  10,000,000/. 
and  the  annual  payments  for  sickness,  superannua- 
tion, and  death-money,  exceeded  1,500,000/. — a 
fact  which  proved  that  tbe  working  classes  were 
not  wanting  in  those  habits  of  foresight,  fore- 
thought, and  prudence,  so  essentially  necessary  for 
their  happiness. 


substances.  Now  it  is  an  interesting  c 
that  ammonia,  according  to  Van  Helmont,  and 
other  old  chymists  and  alcbymists,  was  one  of  the 
requisite  materials  in  the  formation  of  the 
“alkahest,”  or  “universal  solvent,”  of  the  ancient 
sages ! In  the  cupride  of  ammonium  (if  we  may  so 
call  the  solvent  here  first  spoken  of),  we  seem  to 
have  the  solvent  of  silk  which  we  lately  desiderated 
in  our  remarks  on  the  insulation  of  submarine 
telegraphic  wires. 
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'The  Neio  Harbour  : Holyhead. 


HE  necessity  for 
imparting  the  ful- 
lest information  as 
to  works  in  the 
provinces  grows 
upon  us.  That 
which  is  self-evi- 
dent of  national 
and  of  engineer- 
ing works,  is  true 
respecting  the  area 
of  the  influence  of 
art,  and  of  the  mu- 
tuality between 
town  and  country. 
Every  year  in- 
creases tlie  ne- 
cessity of  inter- 
communication of 
thought  whilst  it 
provides  mechani- 
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■ cal  facilities  for  it  ; and  we  shall  j^robably, 
I henceforward,  have  pressing  upon  us  with  no 
I diminished  force,  the  claims  of  architecture 
and  its  collateral  sciences  as  practised  in  the 
' country,  to  have  their  complete  reflection  in 
our  pages.  Pursuing  the  course  which  we 
have  Idng  followed,  we  hope  with  general 
'advantage,  we  are  about  to  describe  the  works 
lof  the  harbour  and  breakwater  at  Hol3diead, 
The  latter  portion  of  the  imdertaking  being  far 
i advanced  to  completion.* 

The  whole  work  is  a national  one  of  the 
tutmost  importance.  It  now  affords  an  area  of 
267  acres  as  a harbour  of  refuge,  and  a shel- 
tered roadstead,  in  addition,  of  400  acres  of 
ideep  water  ; and  when  complete,  it  will  pro- 
ivide  piers  for  packets  of  350  feet  length  to  lie 
[alongside  ; the  lines  of  the  railway  being  car- 
ried to  the  ends.  The  value  of  the  break- 
'water  was  felt  after  a very  short  interval  from 
its  commencement ; and  as  the  work  has  gone 
on  more  and  more  vessels  have  found  shelter. 
As  many  as  300  vessels  have  been  counted  in 
ithe  new  harbour  and  roadstead  at  one  time. 
IThe  works  yet  to  be  executed  are  every  day 
ibccoming  more  urgently  demanded  for  the 
wants  of  the  communication  with  Ireland,  and 
from  the  construction  of  a class  of  steamers  of 
ithe  magnitude  as  stated,  by  whicli  it  is  hoped 
ithat  the  duration  of  the  passage  of  sixty-two 
statute  miles  may  be  reduced  to  throe  and  a 
;hall  hours.  Indeed,  so  urgently  is  accommo- 
idation  for  packets  needed,  beyond  what  the 
lold  piers  afford,  that  a timber  staging,  which, 
ithough  called  temporary,  is  of  very  strong 
jconstruction,  has  been  commenced,  and  this  is  ; 
.now  nearly  ready  for  its  pui-pose. 

Notwithstanding  experience,  and  the  pro- 
ispect  further,  of  the  value  of  the  harbour,  the 
■present  character  of  the  design  has  been  much 
i^imadverted  upon,  and  not  always  fairly.  It 
^ therefore  desirable  that  we  should  precede  our 
i description  with  some  historic  particulars  of  the 
(Undertaking, now  comprising  a period  of  at  least 
(fifteen  years.  The  map  which  we  have  engraved, 
will  assist  in  the  explanation.  It  shows  the 
(present  position  of  the  breakwater,  with  re- 
ference to  the  town  and  the  bay  of  Holyhead, 
(as  well  as  some  of  the  different  propositions  bv 
lengincers  and  nautical  men,  at  the  year  1844, 
mr  earlier  ; and  it  also  shows  the  old  harbour 
(With  the  piers  constructed  by  Mr.  Rennie. 

The  town  of  Holyhead  is  situated  to  the 
inorth  of  an  area,  of  about  six  miles  by 
'four  miles,  of  land,  which  at  high  w'ater 
'becomes  an  island,  though  connected  with  the 
I island  of  Anglesea  (part  of  which  appears  at 
iriie  right  of  the  map)  by  the  causeway  of  the 
' Holyhead-road  and  the  railway.  Our  map 
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line  generally  parallel  with  that  of  the  road. 
The  two  islands,  so  considered,  are  joined  at 
low  water,  by  the  Trueth-y-grubyn,  or  Stanley 
Sands,  across  which  the  small  river  Alaw 
flows  from  the  island  of  Anglesea.  On  the 
position  of  those  sands  on  the  map,  we  have 
marked  by  the  letters  L S,  and  figures,  the 
difference  between  the  lines  of  the  sand  in 
1816  and  1840,  which  illustrate  a geological 
question  of  considerable  interest,  thought  to 
have  some  connection  with  the  subject  which 
is  before  us.  The  old  harbour  is  dry  at  low 
water.  The  western  coast  of  the  island  is 
rocky  and  dangerous  ; and  at  one  part  of  the 
sea,  the  flow  of  the  tide,  called  the  Race,  is  of 
such  character  that  vessels  are  compelled  to 
sound  the  entrance  to  the  port  at  considerable 
distance.  Vessels  have  been  lost  hereabouts. 


shorter  distance  from  Ireland.  There  was  also 
a supposed  advantage  in  Porth-dyn-Llaen, 
arising  from  materials  at  hand.  Sir  Jolm 
Rennie,  who  considered  it  “very  douhtfvr’’ 
whether  “ an  extra  capital  of  nearly  a million  ” 
(that  is  for  the  limited  area  of  Mr.  Walker’s 
plan)  should  be  sunk  by  adopting  Holyhead, 
obsci’ved  : — 

“ The  principal  difficulty  as  regards  cost 
arises  from  there  being  no  stone  in  the  vicinity 
of  Holyhead  adapted  for  building.  The  rocks, 
for  the  most  part,  are  composed  of  what  is  termed 
the  chlorite  schist  formation,  which,  although 
apparently  it  looks  well,  yet,  when  it  comes  to 
be  quarried,  cannot  be  obtained  in  such  large 
masses  as  would  be  necessary  for  forming  an 
outer  breakwater  opposed  to  such  a heavy  sea 
as  that  proposed  by  Mr.  Walker,  without  great 


Others  have  been  driven  on  the  Pibeo  rocks,  [ waste,  and  consequent  extra  cost,  and  when 
marked  on  a different  part  of  our  map,  through  j deposited  loose  in  the  sea  would  become  so 
having  missed  the  entrance  to  the  old  harbour ; ■ broken  by  the  waves  in  the  process  of  consoli- 
and  it  may  be  well  to  Ijear  this  fact  in  mind,  j dating  the  mass  requisite  to  form  a break- 
The  locality  for  a harbour  for  the  Irish  Chan-  j water,  that  an  additional  quantity  would  be 
nel  has,  however,  the  advantages  of  excellent  | required,  and  the  surface  must  be  pitched  or 
landmarks,  — both  in  the  lighthouses,  the  I paved  as  the  work  proceeds,  which  would 
North  Stack,  and  the  South  Stack,  and  ! entail  a heavy  extra  expense.”  He  goes  on  to 
others ; and  in  the  bold  headland,  called  say  that  the  late  Mr.  Rennie  estimated  the 


bein<^  based  upon  the  Admiralty  chart,  does 
show  the  whole  of  the  railway  : the  latter 


not  sh' 


may,  however,  be  understood  as  following  a 


Pen-Caer-Gybi,  or  Holyhead  Mountain, 
which  rises  to  a height  of  70D  feet,  and 
has  furnished,  or  with  very  trifling  excep- 
tions, the  whole  of  the  material  u.sed  in  that 
breakwater,  which  is  in  course  of  completion. 
The  availableness  of  the  material  was  an 
element  of  great  importance  in  the  selection  of 
site.  Assuming  the  material  to  be  suitable 
for  foundations,  and  greater  part  of  the  super- 
structure, the  millions  of  tons  wanted  could  be 
had  for  the  labour  of  quarrying.  In  the 
sectional  form  and  the  construction,  therefore, 
the  breakwater  differs  completely  from  that  of 
the  Dover  Harbour,  which  we  lately  illustrated 
and  described.  But  we  shall  come  to  the  par- 
ticulars and  points  of  jirinciple  of  the  structure 
in  another  number. 

The  perfection  of  rapid  means  of  commu- 
nication with  Ireland,  we  hardly  need  say, 
had,  prior  to  1844,  for  many  years  been  a 
constant  subject  before  Parliament  and  the 
Government.  One  of  the  finest  roads  in  the 
world  was  formed  by  Telford,  requiring  in  its 
course  the  construction  of  the  Menai  and 
Conway  suspension-bridges,  and  of  the  cause- 
way across  the  Stanley  sands — all  now  to  some 
extent  superseded  by  the  line  of  railway  and 
the  tubular  bridges.  The  improvement  of  the 
harbour  of  Holyhead,  and  the  formation  of 
a railway,  were  under  consideration  about  the 
same  time ; and  the  importance  of  a commu- 
nication unbroken  by  the  Menai  Strait,  was 
so  great,  that  a doubt  seems  to  have  arisen  as 
to  the  advantages  of  Holyhead  as  compared 
with  some  other  site  ; and  in  1844,  a com- 
mittee of  noblemen  and  gentlemen  interested 
in  the  matter,  with  the  Earl  of  Powis  at  their 
head,  procured  reports  from  Sir  John  Rennie 
and  Mr.  Page,  with  reference  to  the  merits  of 
a plan  for  a harbour  at  Holyhead,  shoAvn  by 
dotted  lines  A A,  on  our  map,  and  a plan 
for  a harbour  at  Porth-dyn-Llaen,  both  by  Mr. 
Walker  ; and  to  the  comparative  advantages 
as  sites,  of  Holyhead  and  Porth-dyn-Llaen, — 
the  latter  place  being  on  the  south  shore 
of  Caernarvon  Bay.  We  find  the  reports,  as 
ordered  to  be  printed  for  the  House  of  Lords, 
in  June  of  the  same  year,  together  with  a 
letter  by  the  chairman  of  a meeting  of  ship- 
owners respecting  the  navigation  of  the  Menai 
Strait  and  the  effect  thereupon  of  a fixed 
bridge,  and  with  reports  by  the  late  Mr.  Ren- 
del  and  Capt.  Beechey,  R.N.  relative  to  Holy- 
head,  and  to  jdans  which  are  marked  on  our 
map  with  the  others.  Sir  John  Rennie  and 
Mr.  Page  were  unfavourable  to  the  plan  of 
Mr.  Walker  for  Holyhead ; and  they  each 
evinced  a preference  for  Porth-dyn-Llaen. 
They  were  led  to  the  preference  not  merely 
because  the  difficulty  of  the  bridge  appeared  to 
be  got  over,  but  because  in  their  opinion  the 
situation  of  Porth-dyn-Llaen  with  reference  to 
prevailing  winds  and  tidal  influences  of  the 
kind  we  have  alluded  to,  was  more  favourable 
than  the  site  of  Holyhead  to  the  combined 
purposes  of  the  harbour  of  refuge  and  the 
station  for  the  packets,  and  would  countervail 
any  advantages  of  Holyhead  in  point  of  its 


large  rubble  at  8s.  per  cubic  yard  ; and  he 
evidently  contemplates  that  the  chief  work 
should  be  executed  of  squared  masonry  ; the 
stone  (grey  limestone  or  marble)  to  be  brought 
from  Redwliarf  Bay,  twenty-eight  miles  distant, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  chief  portion  of  the  super- 
structure of  the  old  or  present  packet-pier. 
The  reasoning,  as  regards  the  material,  our 
further  account  will  probably  show,  must  have 
been  erroneous.  At  least,  ponderous  masses  of 
the  stone  which  Sir  John  Rennie  considered 
inapplicable  have  been  quarried,  and  with  the 
aid  of  machinery  have  been  economically  con- 
veyed and  deposited,  and  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  with  success  in  the  result. 

Before  detailing  further  the  arguments  which 
were  used,  and  wliich  eventually  were  got  rid 
of  by  Mr.  Rendcl,  it  may  be  well  to  look  into 
the  conditions  which  are  important  ordinarily 
in  works  like  these  which  are  before  us.  The 
successful  result  from  the  undertaking  of  a 
harbour,  of  course  depends  upon  the  particular 
construction  in  the  breakwaters  and  jetties, 
and  upon  the  proper  choice  of  site.  The  latter 
question,  however,  is  one  on  which  probalfly 
more  depends  than  in  any  other  class  of  build- 
ing or  engineering  work  ; for,  even  the  form 
and  structure  of  a breakwater,  as  at  Dover, 
may  be  regulated  by  what  are  the  materials,  in 
things  affecting  the  stability  and  the  cost  of 
reparation.  But  what  generally  are  the  points 
to  be  regarded  in  the  selection  of  site  ? The 
conditions  are  not  necessarily  identical  in  the 
case  of  a harbour  of  refuge,  and  that  of  a sta- 
tion for  packets  ; and  nature  of  a coast  would 
be  less  important  for  steamers  than  for  ordi- 
nary vessels.  Let  that  pass  by.  A harboiu* 
would  be  wanted  wherever  called  for  by  com- 
merce and  the  previous  location  of  a port ; or 
in  the  case  of  a harbour  of  refuge,  wherever 
there  might  be  a j^ortion  of  the  coast  danger- 
ous from  the  absence  of  such  provision,  or 
from  other  reasons.  But  in  selection  of  the 
exact  spot,  knowledge  is  called  for  both  of 
ordinary  engineering  and  of  nautical  matters. 
It  would  be  useless  to  provide  a harbour 
where  it  could  not  be  entered  without  danger, 
or  where  there  would  not  be  both  depth  of 
water  and  good  holding-ground  for  ships  after 
they  had  safely  entered.  The  prevalent 
winds,  the  circumstances  of  the  tides  and 
currents,  the  bearings,  landmarks,  and  dis- 
tances, and  the  atmospheric  conditions  regard- 
ing absence  of  fogs,  should  be  favourable,  in 
order  that  the  vessel  in  seeking  the  haven 
should  not  miss  the  harbour,  and  be  driven  or 
drawn  on  shore.  It  is  desirable  also  that  the 
locality  should  possess  beaching-ground  avail- 
able for  any  vessels  unsuccessful  in  making  the 
entranceof  the  harbour.  Supposing  these  objects 
to  be  obtainable,  and  those  of  adequate  area, 
depth,  and  holding-ground,  it  would  be  useless 
to  provide  a harbour,  where  from  drift  of 
shingle,  or  that  deposition  which  often  arises 
from  the  plan  of  the  harbour  itself,  the  depth 
would  eventually  become  insufficient.  The 
geographical  and  the  geological  formation  of 
the  coast,  as  well  as  the  outline  or  elevation, 
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therefore  have  to  be  considered.  Besides  the  cost 
of  materials  which  may  modify  the  choice  of 
site  in  the  plan  of  the  harbour  there  are  two 
considerations  wliich  it  is  very  difficult  to  satisfy 
at  one  and  the  same  time.  Projection  into  the 
sea  and  sufficient  width  of  entrance  are  desirable, 
so  that  vessels  may  easily  get  within  the  harbour, 
and  obtain  shelter  from  the  waves : on  the  other 
hand,  shelter  from  the  wind  may  be  wanted  as 
well  AS  the  sea;  and  if  the  mouth  of  the  harbour 
be  not  carefully  arranged  as  to  width  and  form, 
vessels  will  be  lost,  as  at  Kingstown,  in  the  har- 
bour itself.  The  objections  brought  against  the 
plau  of  ifr.  Walker  for  the  harbour  of  Holyhead 
were  chiefly  as  regards  the  entrance,  and  it  does 
not  seem  that  the  plan  was  considered  a material 
improvement  upon  the  old  harbour,  unless  merely 
by  the  larger  area  which  it  would  have  afforded. 
It  carried  the  entrance  farther  to  leeward  than 
that  of  the  old  harbour,  and  increased  the 
danger  to  any  vessel  which  had  missed  the  narrow 
entrance  of  being  driven  on  the  Pibeo  rocks.  As 
regards  silting-up.  Sir  .Tolin  Rennie  points  to  a 
feature  in  the  old  harbour  carefully  retained  by 
the  late  Mr.  Rennie,  the  absence  of  which  in  the 
plan  of  Mr.  Walker  was  considered  a defect. 
Northward  of  the  old  harbour  our  map  shows  what 
appears  to  be  a peninsula,  but  is  in  reality  a small 
island.  It  is  called  Ynys  Gybl,  or  Salt  Island,  and 
will  be  seen  to  have  formed  part  of  each  of  the 
plans  which  are  indicated  by  our  dotted  lines. 
The  narrow  water-way,  which,  since  it  is  bridged 
over,  our  map  could  hardly  indicate,  Mr.  Reunie 
carefully  left.  The  question  how  far  such  a pro- 
vision is  or  is  not  necessary  in  all  harbours  we 
will  not  touch,  but  ought  to  mention  that  no  such 
provision  hjis  been  thought  necessary  in  the  har- 
bour actually  executed.  Mr.  Calver  lately  thought 
he  had  detected  in  this  new  harbour  evidence  of 
silting,  but  it  is  right  to  say  that  something  of  the 
kind  might  arise  necessarilyin  the  process  of  throw- 
ing into  the  sea  the  millions  of  tons  of  stone  ofwhich 
the  new  works  are  formed;  and  Mr.  Hawkshaw 
says  that  when  the  work  of  depositing  stone  “ shall 
eease,  the  water  in  Holyhead  Pay  is  sufficiently 
clear  to  leave  little  room  for  apprehension.”  He 
admits,  however,  that  ({uestious  of  .silting  should 
be  in  no  locality  lost  sight  of : “ in  turbid  waters 
they  are  most  serious  matters  for  consideration;” 
and  even  in  situations  like  that  at  Holyhead, 
having  regard  to  long  periods  of  time,  they  cannot 
well  be  overlooked.  *“  Whenever  water  holds,  as  it 
always  must  do  more  or  less  along  shore,  matter 
in  suspeiision  heavier  in  however  small  a degree 
than  itself,  it  must  deposit  that  matter  wherever 
it  continues  at  rest  for  a sufficient  space  of  time.” 
With  a given  amount  of  motion  some  of  the  matter 
would  be  taken  out  of  the  harbour  by  the  ebbing 
tide.  It  is,  therefore,  not  desirable  in  a harbour  to 
seek  more  shelter  than  is  absolutely  necessary,  or 
to  aim  at  absolute  stillness,  which  would  tend  to 
the  formation  of  shallows. 

Salt  Island  has  at  present  upon  it  the  buildings 
of  the  dock-yard,  and  others.  The  principal  pier 
of  the  old  harbour  projects  at  right  angles,  and  be- 
yond it  is  marked  by  the  letter  E the  new  timber 
jetty  we  have  before  spoken  of.  Mr.  Hawkshaw 
has  doubtless  estimated,  more  carefully  than  we 
can  estimate,  auy  objections  to  this  temporary 
work,  of  a similar  character  to  those  brought 
against  Mr.  Walker’s  extension,  which  might 
suggest  themselves.  The  objections  bo  Mr.  Walker's 
plan,  that  the  entrance  was  too  far  to  leeward,  and 
that  the  projection  in  that  direction  would  favour 
silting  up,  by  interfering  with  counter-currents 
which  prevented  accumulation  of  alluvial  matter 
along  the  shores,  were  also  felt  to  the  design 
of  Captain  Beechey ; though  it  was  considered 
better  than  the  other,  from  the  greater  width  and 
the  plan  of  the  entrance,  as  well  as  from  the  area 
wliich  it  would  have  enclosed — somewhat  more 
nearly  commensurate  with  the  growing  wants  of 
the  packet  service  and  of  the  harbour  of  refuge. 
These  were  not  the  only  plans  for  a harbour  before 
the  adoption  of  Mr.  Kendel’s  design  : a plau  was 
brought  forward  by  the  harbour-master,  Captain 
Evans : but  all,  we  believe,  agreed  in  principle, 
and  in  defects — if  such,  rightly  regarded,  there 
were  in  the  projection  leeward  or  eastward.  Mr. 
Page,  however,  proposed  the  plan  of  a breakwater, 
with  the  requisite  openings,  from  Ynys  Gybi  to 
Clipera  Point,  having,  we  suppose,  not  omitted  to 
consider  any  disadvantage  from  the  detrifvs  of  the 
little  river  Alaw;  though  he  states  that  tlie  value 
of  the  proposition,  or  of  any  other,  would  depend 
upon  the  result  of  a geological  investigation  of  the 
sands.  Another  plan  was  sketched  out  by  him 
more  nearly  accordant  with  what  was  afterwards 
the  design  of  Mr.  Rendel : the  holding-ground,  he 
feared,  would  not  be  good;  but  the  site  would  be 
free  from  drift;  and  altogether,  in  the  event  of 


forming  a new  harbour  at  Holyhead,  the  site 
should  be  as  shown  by  him,  or  westward  of  the 
old  harbour,  “ to  prevent  the  liability  of  ships 
being  wind-bound,  as  they  now  are,  in  the  bay.” 
It  is  evident,  however,  that  Mr.  Page  accorded 
with  what  we  have  stated  as  the  opinion  of  Sir 
John  Rennie  as  to  the  materials  available;  and 
was  influenced  in  favour  of  Porth-dyn-Llaen  ac- 
cordingly. It  was  reserved  for  Mr.  Rendel  to 
indicate  what  was  probably  the  best  means  of 
forming  the  harbour,  by  thoroughly  utilizing  the 
material  of  the  locality,  and  adopting  an  entirely 
new  site. 

At  this  place,  in  our  account  of  the  progress  of 
the  undertaking,  it  may  be  well  to  set  down  what 
are  some  of  the  advantages  of  Holyhead.  The 
land  projects  into  the  channel,  and  is  not  far  from 
the  main  track  of  vessels;  it  is  not  generally 
obscured  by  fogs,  although  at  times  it  is  so  ; it  is 
both  well  defined  and  well  lighted;  audit  has  deep 
water.  Whilst  the  channels  are  not  clear  of  rocks 
and  shoals,  these  are  well  known.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  but  little  of  what  can  be  called 
beaching-ground;  but,  the  chief  objection  which 
has  been  preferred,  was  that  brought  against  the 
plan  of  Mr.  Rendel,  in  a pamphlet  by  Jlr.  Wm. 
Bald,  civil  engineer,  who  contrived  to  discover 
that  the  whole  of  the  bottom  of  the  new  harbour 
was  covered  by  rocks,  or  that  there  was  absolutely 
110  anchorage.  Sir  John  Rennie  seems  to  have 
been  almost  of  the  same  opinion ; and  Mr.  Page 
says, — “ The  whole  coast  being  rock,  with  rocks 
protruding  untler  low-water,  the  anchorage  avail- 
able must  be  the  result  of  drift,  and  not  a natural 
formation,”  &c.  The  chief  of  these  objections  of 
course  are  set  aside  by  the  facts  winch  we  have 
specified  as  to  the  number  of  vessels  that  have 
found  shelter. 

In  Captain  Boechey’s  plan  the  entrance  was 
purposely  left  wide  for  easy  ingress,  the  space 
being  protected  by  the  eastern  shore  of  the  bay,  a 
mile  distant.  Captain  Beecbey’s  plan  included 
besides  an  outer  breakwater  and  a packet-pier, 
which  are  shown ; an  intermediate  pier  east- 
ward from  Y’nys  Gybi,  with  head,  to  cover  the 
position  of  some  rocks  called  the  Inner  Platters. 

We  now  come  to  the  report  by  Mr.  Rendel 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty,  and  dated 
2ith  April,  1814.  Having  considered  some  of 
the  questions  submitted  to  him,  and  which  were 
relative  to  the  crossing  of  the  Dee  at  Chester  by 
the  railway;  and  the  possibility  of  forming  the 
line  without  encroaching  on  the  bank  of  the  Dee>, 
the  beach  and  the  bank  of  the  Meiiai,  and  on  the 
harbour  at  Holyhead;  and  to  any  possible  inter- 
ference with  navigation  of  the  Foryd  and  the 
Conway,  Mr.  Rendel  answers  the  question  whether 
Captain  Beechey’s  plan  for  Holyhead  Harbour 
possesses  any  advantages  over  Mr.  Walker’s  plan, 
and  state.s  his  opinion,  which  had  been  called  for, 
on  the  best  position  for  the  harbour. 

Pa.ssing  by  an  opinion  in  favour  of  perpendicular 
stone  walls  In  a particular  spot  on  tbe  railway,  as 
preferable  to  paved  slopes,  we  notice  tbe  opinion 
that  both  Mr.  Walker’s  plan  and  Captain  Beechey’s 
for  Holyhead  Harboiu',  are  inadequate  to  tbe  de- 
mands. The  wider  entrance  which  could  be  had 
in  Captain  Beechey’s  plan,  1,000  feet  as  contrasted 
with  350  feet,  and,  owing  to  the  greater  size  of 
theharbour,  withoutproportionately  increasing  the 
injurious  disturbance,  was  a merit ; whilst  the 
terminating  kant  of  the  north  breakwater  of 
Captain  Beecbey’s  plan,  was  so  placed,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  head  of  his  south  pier,  as  to  occasion 
less  broken  water  across  the  entrance, — all  these 
reasons  making  the  harbour  more  accessible  with 
the  wind  from  the  bad  weather  points,  the  north- 
ward and  westward,  which,  considering  how  close 
both  entrances  would  be  to  a rocky  lee-shore, 
made  a wide  and  easy  access  most  important. 
Captain  Beechey’s  plau  also  brought  into  use  the 
old  harbour.  Both  plans  appeared  to  be  deficient 
in  afl'ording  the  shelter  for  the  packet-steamers  in 
gules  from  the  north-west ; and  it  would  be 
necessary  to  provide  a deep-water  wharf  along  the 
east  side  of  Ynys  Gybi.  Mr.  Rendel  therefore 
proposed  a plan  of  his  own,  in  the  main  corre- 
sponding with  that  defined  by  the  form  of  tbe 
north  breakwater,  D,  in  our  map,  up  to  the  point 
d,  and  by  the  dotted  lines  D D,  showing  a proposed 
eastern  breakwater  of  peculiar  form ; and  a 
packet  pier,  D’  D’.  The  latter  we  need  not  much 
further  mention,  as  it  was  never  commenced,  and 
was  abandoned  early  in  the  progress  of  the  works. 

It  should  now  be  explained  that  there  are 
within  the  area,  which  is  at  present  that  of  the 
new  harbour,  certain  rocks  called  the  Outer  Plat- 
ters, just  covered  by  water.  They  are  now  marked 
by  buoys.  Mr.  Rendel  rejected  the  idea  of  blast- 
ing, as  too  considerable  an  operation,  and  proposed 
to  form  tbe  eastern  breakwater  so  as  to  cover 


these  rocks.  At  the  extremity  of  one  arm  of  his 
eastern  breakwater,  he  proposed  a landing  stage. 
Thus  tbe  railway  train,  arrived  at  its  destination 
on  the  pier,  would  have  stood  at  right  angles  to 
the  line  of  the  landing  stage  and  of  the  vessel, 
and  therefore  not  quite  conveniently  for  transport 
of  passengers  and  goods  from  one  to  the  other. 
The  north  breakwater  was  to  commence  from 
Soldier’s  Point,  much  as  it  has  been  executed 
since.  By  Mr.  Rendel’s  plan,  a harbour  of  \ip* 
wards  of  300  acres  would  be  formed,  having  its 
entrance  windward  of  the  entrance  of  the  other 
proposed  plans,  nearly  three  quarters  of  a mile, 
and  in  six  fathoms  and  a half  water.  The  whole 
space  was  reported  by  Commander  Kains,  and 
others,  to  be  excellent  holding-ground,  and  free 
from  rocks.  Shelter  would  he  obtained  from  the 
mountains,  and  there  would  be  greater  facility  for 
getting  the  stone.  The  entrance  was  intended  to 
be  about  800  feet  in  width ; and  the  head  of  the 
breakwater  (at  the  point  d)  covering  the  entrance 
from  northerly  gales,  was  so  disposed  as  to  pre- 
vent broken  water  from  being  thrown  across  the 
entrance;  whilst  the  aspect,  though  sheltered, 
would  admit  of  vessels  running  in  and  out  free 
with  any  wind  between  north-east,  and  northward 
to  north-west.  Mr.  Rendel  estimated  the  total 
cost  of  his  own  plan  as  50,000/.  more  than  the 
cost  of  Captain  Beechey’s  plan,  and  200,000/. 
more  than  Mr.  Wallcer’s  : but,  the  cost  per  acre, 
of  whatever  depth  of  water,  he  found  would  be 
greatly  less,  as  half,  or  a third. 

The  common  opinion  of  Mr.  Rendel’s  plan  was, 
that  it  was  on  too  huge  a scale;  and  had  the 
engineer  proposed  to  enclose  any  greater  area, 
there  is  no  doubt  his  plan  would  have  been 
rejected  by  the  Admiralty.  After  the  northern 
breakwater  had  been  advanced  to  the  point  d, 
however,  enlargement  was  deemed  necessary;  and 
Mr.  Rendel  i^roposed  to  effect  it  by  extension 
from  the  point  named,  in  a north  easterly  di- 
rection. The  substructure  of  that  extension  was 
therefore  formed,  and  was  far  advanced  at  the 
time  of  Mr.  Rendel’s  death.  The  result  of 
the  change  of  plan  is  that  which  has  been 
so  often  referred  to  as  a defect  in  the  harbour.  If, 
however,  it  be  correct,  as  the  resident  engineer 
believes,  that  a kind  of  beach  is  forming  in  the 
angle  next  the  sea,  there  is  little  more  danger  of 
serious  injury  to  stability  at  the  point  referred  to 
than  at  any" other.  The  extension,  however,  had 
to  do  with  the  change  as  to  the  design  for  the 
eastern  breakwater  which  we  shall  further  speak 
of,  as  made  by  Mr.  Hawkshaw. 


THE  THAMES  AND  THE  SEWERS. 

LONDON  DEAINAGE. 

Nothing  is  being  done  for  the  relief  of  the 
metropolitan  low  levels,  or,  in  other  words,  for 
the  relief  of  the  Thames  from  the  filth  of  London 
and  Westminster,  and  of  Lambeth  and  the 
Borough;  and  it  is  a grave  question  whether 
what  is  doing  In  respect  of  the  higher  levels  is 
proper  to  be  done  alone.  Mr.  Locke,  the  member 
for  Southwark,  evidently  thinks  not,— judging 
from  the  notice  which  he  has  given  in  the  House 
of  Commons  as  to  the  tendency  of  the  works  in 
hand. 

Meanwhile, — that  is  to  say,  while  the  Metropo- 
litan Board,  like  Mr.  Micawher,  is  w’uiting  tor 
something  to  turn  up  that  may  help  them  over 
the  Whitehall  and  Adelphi  mud-banks,— there 
seems  to  be  no  mode  of  getting  schemes,  how  well 
fathered  soever,  which  might  be  practicable  and 
available  in  the  case,  authoritatively  investigated 
and  properly  considered.  Last  year,  at  the  in- 
stance of  the  Minister  of  Public  Works,  &c.  Par- 
liament relieved  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
of  his  authority  and  control,  and  consequently 
of  all  power  ou  the  part  of  himself  or  his  suc- 
cessor in  office  to  question  its  proceedings;  and 
it  can  hardly  be  expected  that  the  Board,  having 
committed  itself  to  a certain  course  of  proceed- 
ing, will,  willingly,  stultify  itself  and  its  advisers 
by  entertaining  questions  and  suggestions  having 
necessarily  that  tendency,  and  possibly  more  than 
that  effect. 

These  observations  have  been  induced  by  the 
perusal  of  a communication  which  Professor  Hos- 
king  has  recently  made  to  the  Chief  Commissioner 
of  Her  Majesty’s  Works  and  Public  Buildings, — 
the  minister  referred  to,  and  of  the  correspondence 
which  followed  upon  it. 

It  appears  that  Mr.  Hosking  (well  known  to 
our  readers)  became  a metropolitan  commissioner 
of  sewers  in  1852,  at  the  request  of  the  Minister 
to  whom  he  has  addressed  himself  in  1859;  and 
he  says  that  in  perusing  and  considering  the 
defective  scheme  for  the  main  drainage  then 
— in  1852 — before  the  commission  of  which  he 


had  so  become  a member,  be  formed  a design  for 
eliecting  the  operation  in  a manner  wliolly  diife- 
rent  from  the  plan  which  exhibited  it,  and  diffe- 
rent, therefore,  from  the  plan  since  adopted  by 
the  Metropolitan  Board,  wliich  is  said  to  be  iden- 
tical in  principle  with  that  of  1852,  and  not 
largely  difl’erent  from  it  in  detail. 

This  design  of  his,  Mr.  Hosking  now  informs 
the  Chief  Commissioner  of  Works,  be  did  not  pro- 
duce at  the  time  because  he  was  conscious  that 
the  requisite  operations  to  give  it  effect  would  he 
costly  far  beyond  what  either  Government,  Par- 
liament, or  the  public  was  tlicn  prepared  to  con- 
sider; that  he  had  waited  until  that  difficulty 
was  removed  by  ample  means  being  provided  for 
even  more  expensive  operations  to  the  same  efieetj 
and  further,  until  the  authority  created  to  ad- 
minister the  provided  means  have  been  brought 
to  a stand-still,  as  it  regards  the  all-important 
low-levels,  for  want  of  an  efficient  and  practicable 
plan.  Mr.  Hosking  says  tliat  he  has  now  ma- 
tured Ills  design,  and  is  prepared  to  show  that  it 
is  capable  of  being  carried  out  irrespective  of  any 
operation,  except  the  operations  necessary  to 
itself, — that  is  to  say,  with  or  without  embank- 
ment of  the  shores  of  the  river—- readily  and 
rapidly — and  at  no  greater  cost  at  the  utmost, — 
and  he  believes  at  less  cost,  than  the  works  now 
pending  are  estimated  to  cost.  It  is  further 
asserted,  that  the  whole  body  of  the  sewage  re- 
ceived into  the  contemplated  system  will  pass 
through  it  without  emitting  effluvia  of  any  kind, 
the  process  of  transmission  being  such  that  none 
can  be  evolved;  whilst,  it  is  alleged,  the  converse 
must  be  the  case  with  the  works  resulting  from 
the  scheme  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Metropolitan 
Board,  whose  intercepting  sewers  must  be  windy, 
and  the  emanations,  as  certainly,  foul. 

With  a project  in  respect  of  which  he  makes 
such  and  similar  pretensions,  Mr.  Hosking  asked 
the  Minister  of  that  department  of  the  state  to 
which,  if  to  any,  such  a question  is  referable,  to 
allow  him  to  submit  it  to  the  Government  for 
inquiry,  suggesting  that  it  sliould  be  made  by- 
three  or  four  experienced  officers  of  the  corps  of 
Royal  Engineers,  naming  at  the  same  time  several 
distinguished  men  within  the  category,  some  of 
whom  had  been  themselves  metropolitan  commis- 
sioners of  sewers,  and  in  the  same  commission 
with  himself,  and  others  otherwise  employed  in 
the  civil  service  of  the  public,  as  well  as  in  their 
military  capacity.  But  the  Minister  of  Public 
Works  informs  Mr.  Hosking  (and  he  covild  not, 
perhaps,  as  matters  stand,  do  otherwise)  that  any 
communication  on  thesxabject  ought,  for  the  reason 
above  stated,  to  he  addressed  to  the  Metropolitan 
Board,  and  not  to  the  Commissioners  of  her 
Majesty’s  Works,  <S:c.  This,  for  reasons  which  he 
assigns,  Mr.  Hosking  declines  to  do.  He  declines 
also  to  make  public  his  device,  lest  he  be  deprived 
of  the  credit  of  tlic  scheme,  should  credit  be  de- 
rivable from  it,  and,  indeed,  of  the  substantial 
reward  that  he  thinks  ought  to  attend  a valuable 
public  service,  which  Mr.  Hosking  asserts  that  he 
is  prepared  to  render. 

In  the  meantime,  as  we  have  said,  iiothing  is 
doing ; the  stench  of  the  river  increases  day  by- 
day-,  and  there  is  no  authority  competent  and  at 
liberty  to  inquire  into  means  purporting  to  be 
such  as  the  case  requires,  available  to  stay  the 
plague.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  project  in 
question  has  at  any  time  come,  in  any  form, ! 
before  the  public  heretofore;  and  it  will  probably  j 
take  the  consequence  of  its  author’s  reticence,  and  | 
of  the  indiderence  of  our  public  departments,  to  I 
anything  out  of  their  stereotyped  course,  though  1 
it  is  just  possible  that  between  the  two  the  public  ! 
may  lose  a material  benefit, — and  surely  this ! 
ought  not  to  he  possible. 


for  a class  of  building  requiring  the  distinction,  a 
doubt  which  is  anything  but  favourable  to  those 
competitors  who  feel  themselves  interdicted  from 
means  of  showing  what  is  their  method  of  classifi- 
cation. But  the  guardians  also  reserved  to  them- 
selves the  right  to  appoint  an  architect  to  super- 
intend the  erection  of  the  proposed  workhouse, 
and  coupled  with  this  intimation,  one  to  the  effect 
that  they  approved  generally  of  the  interior 
arrangment  of  the  workhouse  at  Chorlton,  near 
Manchester,  and  would  wish  the  plan  of  the  new 
structure  to  assimilate  as  nearly  as  practicable 
thereto.  The  result  might  have  been  expected, 
and  the  guardians  are  no  doubt  by  this  time 
aware  that  their  premium  of  50?.  was  not  itself 
any  sufficient  inducement.  Architects  are  begin- 
ning to  find  out  the  worth  of  Will-o’-the-Wisp 
invitations  which  are  offered  them.  There  were 
about  sixty  applications  for  the  particulars. 

We  are  w-riting  without  the  opportunity  of 
looking  at  any  plan  of  the  Chorlton  building : 
but  not  only  is  there  resemblance  which  waste  be 
expected  between  the  plans  of  the  competitors 
for  the  Blackburn  building,  but  there  are  defects 
always  to  he  looked  for  from  a system  of 
copying.  We  may  instance  the  infirmary-  ar- 
rangements in  many  of  the  designs,  in  singular 
contradiction  to  the  fact  of  the  improvement  in 
hospital  construction  which  is  being  made  at 
Blackburn, — though  we  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
these  defects  will  be  found  in  any  plan  that  the 
Committee  of  the  Workhouse  may  carry  into 
effect.  In  their  published  information  to  archi- 
tects, there  was,  however,  one  feature  deserving  of 
imitation.  We  allude  to  the  complete  illustration 
of  the  levels  of  the  ground  by  contour  lines  on 
their  plan. 

The  levels  in  the  site  proposed,  which  is  about 
one  mile  and  a balf  south-east  of  the  Town-hall, 
presented  great  difficulties : there  were  59  feet 
7 inches  of  diflerence  between  the  north-east  and 
south-west  corners,  and  considerable  variations 


plot  of  ground,  which  may  not  involve  so  many 
difficulties  in  levels. 

In  the  design  marked  ‘'Candour,”  the  difficulty 
of  the  levels  was  sought  to  be  overcome  chiefly 
through  the  construction  of  a basement,  to  the 
north,  for  work-rooms  and  wash-houses.  The 
plan  was  arranged  without  corridors  on  the  upper 
floors — a great  number  of  staircases  being  substi- 
tuted. The  infirmary  arrangements  were  defec- 
tive. The  estimates  by  Mr.  Withers  and  Mr, 
Stones,  as  in  the  former  case,  exceeded  the  esti- 
mate of  the  author  : Mr.  Stones  made  the  amount 
of  superficial  yards  10,030,  and  the  cost  per  yard 
1?.  98.  0^-d.  Tile  design,  decoratively,  was  Gothic 
in  character. 

” Charlton  good,  Blackbnrn  better,”  though 
placed  third  in  the  list,  had  been  designed  for 
level  ground.  Considerable  attention  had,  how- 
ever, been  given  to  the  internal  arrangements  in 
this  design  ; and  the  infirmary-  was  better  in  point 
of  plan  than  in  other  cases.  The  vagrants’  wards 
and  the  lodges  were  to  the  front  of  .the  ground; 
the  principal  workhouse-building  formed  the  next 
range;  the  kitchen  and  the  dining-hall  were 
behind,  or  about  the  centre  of  the  ground,  flanked 
by  workshops ; and  the  infirmary  was  in  the  rear, 
with  fever-wards  again  in  a building  detached. 
The  author’s  estimate  in  this  case  also  was  con- 
sidered insufficient.  Mr.  Stones  set  the  cost  per 
superficial  yard  at  1?.  18s.  7?d. — the  area  provided 
being  8,274  yards;  but,  were  the  site  level,  or  in 
other  words,  could  the  building  he  as  it  was 
designed,  the  cost  per  superficial  yard  would  have 
been  1/.  148.  5Jd. 

We  need  not  describe  the  remainder  of  the 
designs.  They  have  had  justice  done  to  tliem  by 
Mr.  Withers,  in  most  points.  The  exception  is,  as 
to  the  planning  of  the  infirmaries.  The  referee 
speaks  of  an  objectionable  arrangement  of  two 
infirmaries  at  different  angles  of  the  ground  in  tlic 
design  marked  “ Fores,”  though  the  author  of  this 
design,  whatever  may  be  the  defects  otherwise, 
generally.  Extraordinary  skill  thus  was  rcquii-ed  j seems  to  be  almost  the  only  competitor  who  had 


in  placing  the  building;  and  we  see  no  reason  to 
question  the  opinion  of  the  referee  that  only 
one  of  the  competitors,  “Utilis,”  grappled  with 
tlie  difficulty.  Several  of  the  competitors  quite 
disregarded  the  site  and  levels,  and  placed  their 
building,  and  designed  their  plan  and  elevations 
for  level  ground. 

Nine  designs  only  were  received,  besides  a 
clever  design  for  the  Medway  Union  Workhouse. 
The  majority  we  found  undeserving  of  any  de- 
tailed notice.  The  corridors  Ave  might  say  uni- 
versally, Averc  lighted  either  by  borrowed  lights, 
or  scarcely  lighted  at  all — a radical  error  in  a 
building  Avhere  the  prevention  of  accumulation  of 
dirt  should  be  a principle  guiding  every  part  of 
the  plan. 

In  the  design  “Utilis,”  the  aspect  of  the  prin- 
cipal buildings  was  placed  north-v.-est,  in  order  to 
overcome  the  difficulty  of  the  levels,  and  get  the 
least  difference  of  height.  The  principal  build- 
ing formed  a block  on  tbe  transverse  axis 
of  the  area,  Avitli  Avings  at  right  angles  to 
it;  a range  of  lavatories  in  front  of  each 
wing;  and  the  buildings  for  vagrants  still  fur- 
ther in  advance,  or  close  to  the  front  road. 
The  schools,  and  rooms  for  imbeciles,  w-ero  placed 
in  buildings  at  one  end  of  the  ground,  Avith  the 
washing-department  in  the  basement  beneath  ; 
and  tbe  infirmary  Avas  placed  in  a corresponding 
block  at  the  opj>osite  end.  The  infirmary  build- 
ing Avas  not  on  the  pavilion  princiiile,  though  with 
closely-set  windows : but  the  fcA-er-wards  had 


thoroughly  appreciated  the  requirements  of  hos- 
pital arrangement. 

Nevertheless,  Avere  there  as  much  attention  to 
the  merits  of  designs,  in  other  competitions,  pro- 
portionately to  the  number  of  the  designs,  as  there 
has  been  in  this  case,  gi\-en  by  a qualified  judge, 
we  should  have  little  reason  for  the  complaints 
which  we  are  so  often  obliged  to  adA-ance  against 
committees,  and  those  Avho  act  as  judges. 


S.\:NITARY  TEACHERS  AND  TEACHINGS. 

“ CA.CSATION  A>'D  PREA-:ENTI0X  OF  DISEASE.” 

We  have  been  requested  to  publish  the  follow- 
ing letter: — • 

Sir, — It  was  only  on  my  return  to  England,  a few^days 
since,  that  1 had  an  opportunity  of  perusing  your  remarks 
on  a work  recently  published  by  me  ; and  although  some 
vi-ceks  have  elapsed  since  that  article  was  written  (April  9, 
1359),  I rely  on  your  sense  of  justice  to  insert  this  reply. 
When  an  individual  writes  a work,  he  must,  of  course, 
expect  that  his  opinions  should  be  discussed,  combated, 
and  controverted  ; but,  then,  he  does  not  expect  that  his 
opinions  should  be  misrepresented,  or  his  facts  misquoted, 
as  has  been  the  case  in  the  article  referred  to. 

The  reviewer  states  that,  while  pretending  to  be  a 
“strong  advocate  for  sanitary  reform,”  I am  “ the  de- 
fender of  dirt,  bad  drainage,  pestiferous  manufactories, 
overcrowding,  intramural  burial,  the  retention  of  putres- 
cent matter  among  the  living,”  &c.  &c.  Now,  1 defy  aiiy 
one  to  produce  a single  pa'sage  in  my  work  to  prove 
either  of  these  assertions.  On  the  contrary,  1 have  not 
only  stated  what  is  a matter  of  common  notoriety,  tliat 
some  of  the  products  ol'putrefuclion  are  not  only  injurious, 
}>cr  ne,  and  highly  deleterious  when  introduced  into  the 
animal  frame,  but  I liave  also  detailed  the  properties  and 
effects  of  each  of  these  substances.  


All  that  1 contend  for 

opposite  Avindows,  though  at  the  ends  of  the  i causes 
AViirds  Thp  flimencions  nf  tbp  wnr<l.j  wonld  disease;  and  that  the  removal  of  putrescent  matter, 

w.irtis.  me  dimensions  .ot  tne  wards  would  not  I surface,  will  not  prevent  the  supervention  of  fever, 


THE  DESIGNS  FOR  THE  BLACKBURN 
WORKHOUSE. 

Tue  report  on  the  designs  sent  in  competition 
for  the  workhouse,  made  by  Mr.  John  Withers,  C.E. 
Avho  had  been  employed  to  examine  them,  was 
mentioned  by  us  in  a former  number,  and  his 
selection  of  three  designs,  bearing  the  mottoes, 
“Utilis,”  “Candour,”  and  “ Chorlton  good,  Black- 
burn better.”  Having  noAV  seen  the  designs,  we 
must  say  that  the  only  satisfactory  feature  in  the 
case  Avas  the  evidence  of  care  taken  for  the  guar- 
dians to  arrive  at  a proper  decision.  The  printed 
instructions  Avere  defective,  as  such  documents 
usually  are,  in  a manner  tending  to  frustrate 
their  objects.  We  pass  over  tbe  stipulation  for 
“plans”  to  be  “finished  in  lines,  or  shaded  in 
sepia  only,  no  other  colour  being  used,”  Avhich  as 
usually  worded,  leaves  competitors  in  doubt  whe- 
ther explanatory  colour  Avill  be  allowed  in  plans, 


give  the  cubic  feet  of  air  Avhich  are  deemed  neces- 
sary. In  the  main  buildings  of  the  Avorkhouse, 
the  males  and  females  Avere  not  to  be  in  separate 
Avings;  though  the  buildings  were  so  arranged 
that  each  class  of  inmates  Avould  be  separate  from 
the  other  classes.  The  style  generally  was  Gothic, 
but  with  gables  of  Elizabethan  character;  and 
the  design  AA-.as  suitable  to  the  materials  of  the 
locality — these  including  good  stone.  Mullions 
Avere  used  only  in  the  windows  of  the  dining-hall, 
and  similar  parts.  The  estimate  witli  this  design 
was  12,000?.;  but  Mr.  Willis  made  it  10,159?. 
exclusive  of  the  toAver  and  cistern,  500?.  extra ; 
Avhilst  Mr.  Wm.  Stones,  builder,  to  Avhom  the 
question  of  cost  was  referred,  has  made  the  esti- 
mate 15,590?.  17s.  or  1?.  7s.  11  Jd.  per  superficial 
yard,  the  area  of  flooring  pi-ovided  in  the  design 
being  11,103  yards.  The  amount  intended  to  be 
expended  was  12,000?.  The  guardians  have  since 
allotted  the  premium  to  this  design,  Avhich  has 
been  found  to  be  by  Messrs.  Taylor  and  Foggett, 
of  Blackburn;  but  do  not  pledge  themselves  to 
adopt  the  plan  for  building.  Indeed,  it  is  inti- 
mated to  us  that  they  have  now  fixed  on  a fresh 


cholera,  or  any  other  specific  and  ordinary  disease;  and 
that  opinion  I am  ready  to  defend  against  all  comers. 

As  to  my  being  an  advocate  of  bad  drainage,  it  is  pre- 
cisely to  the  dilapidated  condition  of  these  that  I attribute 
in  a great  measure  tlie  prevalence  of  disease  in  a large 
town,  although  I dill’er  witli  modem  sanitary  writers  as  to 
the  source  whence  these  emanations  are  derived.  TJien, 
again,  1 have  pot  down  drainage,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of 
the  tenn,  as  one  of  the  agents  to  be  employed  in  the 
prerention  of  disease. 

As  to  tlie  conclusion  that  “the  congregation  of  men  and 
animals  in  a limited  space,  as  in  a t^wn,  cannot  be  pro  - 
rtuctiveof  disease,”  I have, while  maintaining  thatopiiiion, 
as  regards  all  ordinary  and  specific  diseases,  entered  into 
the  theory  of  ventilation,  in  order  to  show  under  what 
circumstances  the  adniisaion  of  the  external  air  is  bene- 
ficial, and  under  what  circumstances  it  is  injurious. 
Although  inferring — and  it  is  a conclusion  that  admits  of 
no  dispute,— thatpnpulatiou  decreases  the  insalubrity  of  a 
town  like  Rome,  1 have  at  the  same  time  recommended 
the  formation  of  new  .streets  in  London,  and  extending 
from  one  extremity  of  the  town  to  the  other,  east,  west, 
north,  and  south. 

In  conclusion,  allow  me  to  add  that  I am  not  only  a 
strong  advocate  fur  sanitary  reform,  and  for  the  reasons 
stated  in  my  work,— that  the  social  and  physical  condition 
of  the  lower  orders  is  intimately  connected  with  this 
measure,— but,  what  is  more,  I should  carry  out  this 
reform  to  a much  greater  extent  than  those  pseudo- 
reformers  who,  while  they  cry  down  every  individual  that 
ventures  to  dhTer  with  them  in  opinion,  are  likely  to  IcaA'e 
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untouched  and  unremoved  the  real  and  efficient  causes  of 
disease.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I shall,  contrary  to  the 
advice  of  your  reviewer,  endeavour  to  make  known,  to 
the  best  of  ray  power,  the  conclusions  at  which  I have 
arrived  on  this  important  subject. — I am,  &c. 

J.  Parkin’. 

Dr,  Parkin  says  he  is  a strong  advocate  for 
sanitary  reform,  but  has  most  certairily  published 
a book  which  may  supply  its  opponents  with  (not 
arguments,  but)  the  authority  of  one  entitled  to 
write  M.D,  after  his  name. 

The  writer  defies  any  one  to  produce  a single 
passage  from  his  book  to  prove  that  he  is,  as 
yve  said,  the  defender  of  dirt,  overcrowding, 
intramural  burial,  &c.  The  truth  is,  the  whole 
book  is  a defence  of  these  and  a scoff  directed 
against  those  who  are  striving  to  show  the 
nature  of  these  evils,  so  much  so  that  the 
Board  of  Health  refused  to  advise  its  publi- 
cation. At  page  5 statements  are  made  to  show 
that  putrescent  matter  is  not  injurious  to  man 
except  under  very  particular  circumstances; 
at  page  9,  that  animal  exhalations  are  inno- 
cuous. He  combats  the  notion  that  the  burial  of 
the  dead  amongst  the  living  is  injurious  (p.  16); 
and  asserts  that  the  products  of  vegetable  de- 
composition are  innocuous  (p.  24) ; that  the  ex- 
halations from  drains  and  cesspools  are  not  hurt- 
ful (p.  32) ; that  the  congregation  of  men  in  a 
limited  space  cannot  be  productive  of  disease 
(p.  47) ; that  impurity  of  water  is  of  very  little 
consequence  (p.  57)  ; and  in  the  appendix  advises 
the  powers  that  be  to  cease  giving  attention  to 
“ cesspools  and  sewers,  and  all  that  nonsense  ” 

(p.  187). 

If  the  writer  be  Indeed  a sanitary  reformer,  as 
he  asserts  he  is,  he  should  at  once  withdraw  this 
mischievous  and  erroneous  book  from  the  chance 
of  circulation. 


ON  THE  ARCHITECTURE  AND  GENIUS 
OF  SIR  CHRISTOPHER  WREN.* 

The  creative,  as  the  most  essential  attribute  of 
genius,  was  Wren’s  in  a marvellous  degree ; and, 
in  respect  to  the  universality  of  his  attainments 
and  powers,  it  may  be  emphatically  remarked, 
that,  had  he  never  been  known  as  an  architect,he 
would  have  been  by  so  much  the  more  known  as 
a man  of  scholastic  literature,  philosophy,  and 
science.  Before  he  comes  before  us  as  an  archi- 
tect, he  brings  the  highest  credentials  from  the 
classic  professors  of  Isis,  the  mathematicians  of 
Cam,  the  astronomers,  chemists,  and  scientific 
members  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  from  the 
mechanic  in  all  his  then  known  means  of  operation. 

All  that  Vitruvius  requires  of  an  architect  was 
Wren’s,  without  any  especial  architectural  intent ; 
but,  as  Allan  Cunningham  observes,  “bis  mathe- 
matical acquirements  gave  him  extensive  com- 
mand over  the  very  principles  out  of  which  true 
architecture  arises.”  Perhaps  we  should  rather 
say,  he  found  in  his  mathematical  erudition  the 
chief  (or  one  of  the  chief)  of  its  principles ; for  in 
the  varieties  of  physical  science  lie  others  also  of 
great  suggestiveness,  and  the  architecture  of 
Wren  arose  out  of  his  varied  knowledge — his 
knowledge  of  all  things  necessary  to  its  develop- 
ment, as  the  issue  not  more  of  geometrical  beauty 
than  of  material  science  and  constructive  perfec- 
tion. In  short,  the  genius  of  Wren  had  induced 
the  acquirement  of  every  accomplishment  as  an 
operative  builder,  before  he  was  called  upon  to 
cultivate  the  artist.  He  had  inherited  from  his 
father  a peculiar  feeling  for  architecture  as  a fine 
art,  though  for  many  years  it  had  occasioned 
little  more  than  the  external  observation  by  which 
be  had  naturally  imbibed  an  ever-increasing  sense 
of  the  beautiful,  awaiting  only  the  occasion  for 
his  analysis  of  its  just  principles ; and,  when  the 
occasion  came,  a comparatively  brief  appliance  of 
his  acute  perception,  acquisitional  capability,  and 
thoroughly  informed  invention,  was  necessary  to 
the  result  finally  exhibited  in  the  august  ampli- 
tude of  St.  Paul’s  cathedral. 

And  whence  came  his  ability  as  an  artist  ? 
Certainly  not  from  academical  or  official  instruc- 
tion, for,  until  the  age  of  twenty -nine,  when  he 
was  suddenly  called  upon  to  assist  Sir  J.  Denham 
as  Assistant  Surveyor-General,  we  hear  nothing 
of  him  even  as  an  architectural  amateur.  So 
immediate,  however,  was  the  manifestation  of  his 
ability  as  a practical  architect,  that  at  the  age  of 
thirty-one  be  erected  his  first  building,  the  Sheldon 
Theatre,  at  Oxford.  The  truth  is,  he  was  at  that 
time,  more  than  any  other  man  in  the  kingdom, 
equal  to  anything  of  national  importance  that 
might  he  required ; being  indeed  the  “admirable 

• From  an  Essay  by  Mr.  G.  Wightwick.  architect,  to 
which  a medal  was  awarded  by  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects. 


Crichton”  of  mind  in  its  all-applicable  power  and 
comprehensive  acquirements.  The  leading  mathe- 
maticians of  Europe  had  visited  England  to  see 
the  famous  Wren : a distinguished  classic  had 
spoken  of  his  poetical  accomplishments  as  raising 
him  above  Ben  Jonson  as  a translator  of  Horace ; 
and,  when  Newton  was  a tyro.  Wren,  with  Boyle 
and  Hooke,  was  opening  the  way  for  the  former 
with  “ the  greatest  contributions  to  science  ever 
yet  produced.”  The  love  for  architecture,  there- 
fore, was  only  a part  of  his  sympathy  for  every- 
thing that  could  address  a man  of  genius;  and  had 
there  been  no  mathematician  of  eminence  besides 
himself,  nor  any  remarkable  poet,  painter,  sculp- 
tor, astronomer,  chemist,  optician,  or  mechanic, 
Wren  would  have  been  all  or  any  of  these,  as  the 
necessity  of  the  time  might  have  required;  but 
Inigo  Jones  was  dead,  and  there  was  no  architect. 
Who,  then,  could  be  called  upon  when  the  Great 
Fire  of  London  had  left  the  City  with  no  archi- 
tecture? Who,  save  Wren?  He  had  not,  like 
Jones,  visited  Italy  to  study  its  ancient  and  Pal- 
ladian  buildings,  though  he  did  make  “ a trip  to 
Paris,”  where  he  thought  he  saw  Inimitable  things, 
unconscious,  in  his  modesty,  how  greatly  he  was 
to  surpass  them.  He  read  his  Vitruvius;  speedily 
gathered  what  knowledge  was  available,  imme- 
diately anticipating  the  results  which  come  to 
others  by  slow  degrees;  and  in  three  years  from 
bis  first  operations  as  an  amateur  architect,  he  had 
“ concentrated  all  his  powers  on  his  new  study,  to 
the  diversion  of  his  mind  from  its  former  pur- 
suits.” The  true  character  of  his  genius,  as  an 
architect,  is  strikingly  shown  in  his  having 
adopted  no  mannerism  from  bis  teachers,  or  from 
the  examples  that  had  addressed  him.  Having 
mastered  with  readiest  facility  all  the  details  of 
Classic  design,  he  obeyed  the  sole  promptings  of 
his  native  imagination,  fancy,  and  independent 
(though  educated)  taste,  in  the  production  of 
models  which,  to  reverse  his  own  expression, 
“Bernini  might  have  been  willing  to  give  his 
skin  for ; ” though,  of  course,  we  now  allude  to 
the  greater  and  more  select  examples  on  which  is 
fame  is  grounded.  * * * * 

The  time  prescribed  the  style  to  be  adopted. 
The  approval  awarded  to  Inigo  Jones’s  application 
of  a Corinthian  portico  to  a Gothic  cathedral  left 
it  a matter  of  certainty  that  the  European  taste 
for  Classic  art  had  no  exception  in  England. 
While  Wren  was  being  rocked  in  his  cradle,  the 
church  of  St.  Peter  at  Rome  was  being  completed ; 
and  in  Paris  the  old  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame  bad 
no  more  influence  than  Westminster  Abbey  in 
London,  to  preserve  any  feeling  whatever  for 
Gothic  design.  The  Louvre  and  the  church  of 
the  Invalids,  in  the  French  capital,  arose  in 
obedience  to  the  same  common  impulse  which 
produced  the  Whitehall  banqueting-room  and 
the  cathedral  of  St.  Paul  in  the  British  metro- 
polis. As  we  have  seen,  however.  Wren  obeyed 
not  the  dictation  of  fashion  only,  but  has  left  on 
record  his  practical  reasons  for  selecting  the 
“ Roman  manner  of  building  ” as  most  fitting  for 
the  permanent  glories  of  architecture.  The  time, 
therefore,  was  rather  favourable  to  the  develop- 
ment of  his  personal  ideas  than  imperative  in 
governing  them,  and  he  adopted  at  once,  without 
any  essential  change  in  dctal),  the  style  presented 
to  him  by  his  immediate  predecessors  and  contem- 
poraries. The  new  cathedral  was  to  be,  and 
Wren’s  genius  was  at  hand  that  it  might  be  in 
perfection ; subject  only  to  one  most  injurious  im- 
pediment, viz.  the  unhappy  meddling  of  the  papist 
party  (then  in  power),  whose  leader  (the  Duke  of 
York)  was  determinate  in  the  re-employment  of 
the  old  cathedral  form  or  plan,  which  grievously 
militated  against  the  admirable  originality  of  our 
architect’s  independent  conceptions.  * * # 

If  the  architecture  of  Wren,  as  illustrated  by 
St.  Paul’s,  be  judged  with  generous  allowance  for 
compulsory  restriction,  the  result  can  be  nothing 
less  than  deferential  admiration. 

And  now  a few  words  on  the  thoughtless  cavils 
that  have  been,  raised  on  the  subject  of  the  double 
dome  (we  might  as  well  say  the  triple  dome)  of 
St.  Paul’s. 

The  dome  of  the  Pantheon  at  Rome,  having 
nothing  but  itself  to  support,  is  a simple  vault  O' 
masonry,  so  low  in  proportion,  and  so  immensely 
buttressed,  as  to  be  prepared  for  an  earthquake. 

The  dome  of  the  Florentine  cathedr.il  is  so 
highly  pointed  as  to  approximate  towards  the 
cone,  and  it  is,  therefore,  the  more  fitted  to  bear 
the  stone  lantern  at  the  top. 

The  dome  of  the  Baptistery  at  Pisa  is  formed 
of  a lofty  internal  cone,  supporting  the  outer 
vault  or  hemispherical  covering. 

The  non-appliance  of  constructive  knowledge  in 
the  dome  of  St.  Peter’s  at  Rome  w'as  felt  before 
it  was  finished.  The  lantern  was  made  less  than 


originally  intended ; but  still  it  proved  too  heavy 
for  the  great  vault  that  could  hardly  find  safety 
for  itself  alone,  and  it  has  only  been  preserved  to 
our  wonder  by  hoops  of  iron, — the  means  taken  by 
Wren  to  secure  the  safety  of  Salisbury  spire. 

Our  scientific  architect  had  marked  the  failure 
of  the  Gothic  architects  in  their  deficient  reg.ird 
for  lateral  thrust.  He  had  observed  how  fearful 
might  be  vertical  pressure  on  a domical  vault. 
Whether  he  was  acquainted  with  the  Florentine 
and  Pisan  examples  we  know  not;  but  if  not,  he 
had  intuitively  the  knowledge  they  would  have 
afforded  him. 

He  had  to  place  upon  the  top  of  his  dome  a 
stone  lantern,  with  its  hall  and  cross  measuring 
some  90  feet  in  height.  He  therefore  adopted 
the  principle  of  the  Pisan  Baptistery.  He  con- 
structed his  inner  brick  cupola  of  the  form  and 
altitude  he  considered  best  for  internal  effect. 
Over  this  he  built  a cone,  just  free  from  pressing 
on  his  cupola,  and  he  carried  it  upward  till  it  met 
the  required  width  for  the  base  of  his  lantern; 
finishing  his  cone  with  a domed  top,  as  at  Pisa. 
This  being  determined,  the  attic  story  of  his  tam- 
bour arose  to  press  down  upon  the  common  spring- 
ing of  cupola  and  cone ; and,  not  to  remedy  a 
defect,  but,  “ to  make  assurance  doubly  sure,”  be 
applied  his  hooping-chaiiisof  iron.  To  protect  the 
cone  a roof  was  necessary,  as  that  which  covers 
the  vaulting  of  his  nave  and  aisles,  and  of  the  same 
material,  i.e.  wood  and  lead;  the  purpose  of  pro- 
tection and  endurance  being  precisely  the  same  in 
both  cases.  Apart  from  what  Roman  design 
requires — apart  from  the  majesty  of  the  hemi- 
spherical form, — is  there  a man  breathing  who 
would  cover  a circular  cell  and  its  cupola-vault 
with  anything  but  a hemispherical  roof,  as  the 
best  for  affording  the  particular  weight  of  leaded 
timber  upon  the  buttress  of  the  cone,  with  means 
for  effectively  confining  from  bulging,  either  in  or 
out,  the  masonry  of  that  cone  ? The  high  Gothic 
dome  of  Florence  is  not  admissible  in  pure  Homan 
design;  but  a lantern,  ponderous  as  that  at  Flo- 
rence, is  required.  The  simple  hemispherical  dome 
will  not  safely  support  such  a lantern.  The  Pisan 
mode  of  construction  suggests  the  mode  of  security. 
So  much  for  mere  construction. 

Now  for  the  matter  of  taste.  Is  there  any 
reason  for  such  scrupulous  honesty,  as  shall  shrink 
at  the  idea  that  the  beholder  may  be  deceived  in 
thinking  that  the  ceiling  he  sees  within  the  build- 
ing is  the  mere  inside  of  the  shell  he  sees  without  ? 
May  he  not  separately  think  of  what  is  beautiful 
without  and  within ; and  contemplate  distinctly 
the  perfection  of  both,  with  a comfortable  con- 
science as  to  the  filling  of  the  intervening  space, 
especially  when  he  knows  that  concealed  work  is 
necessary  to  his  admiring  in  safety  ? If  the  spec- 
tator, amazed  at  the  dignity  of  bulk  and  altitude 
without,  gives  to  the  expanse  within  the  credit 
of  equal  size  and  altitude,  is  it  not  better  than 
well  ? Is  it  not  a fair  illustration  of  the  ars  est 
celare  artem  ^ There  is  surely  no  need  to  be 
argumentative  on  this  absurd  question  any  longer. 
In  every  sense,  artistic  as  well  as  scientific,  the 
dome  of  St.  Paul’s  (so  far  as  the  architect  is  con- 
cerned) is  the  tr.anscendant  example  of  perfection 
in  its  kind.  Its  cupola  is  the  firraiimental  beauty 
of  the  cathedral’s  interior  ; its  dome  is  the  glory 
of  its  extern,  and  the  fitting  crown  of  the  metro- 
polis of  England.  It  will  be  time  enough  to  insist 
upon  it  that  a church  dome  shall  be  simply  an 
inverted  cup  of  masonry,  when  all  the  remainder 
of  the  building  shall  have  no  roof  but  the  vaulting 
which  forms  its  celling. 

The  steeple  of  St.  Bride’s  Church  alone  does 
not  assert  the  strength  of  his  genius,  nor  the  play 
of  his  fancy,  so  much  as  his  judgment  and  taste, 
in  producing  an  elegant  arrangement  of  simple 
and  resembling  geometrical  forms,  within  an  out- 
line of  unimprov.able  grace.  In  certain  other 
examples,  we  observe  the  free  pencil  of  the  artist 
tracing  fluent  lines  of  beauty : in  this,  we  see 
bow  the  rule  and  compasses  of  the  geometrician 
have  rather  been  in  operation,  though  to  a result 
leaving  ns  to  wish  for  nothing  else  in  its  stead. 
The  gradual  increase  of  open-work  and  decoration, 
in  the  ascent  of  its  elevation  from  the  base  to  the 
crowning  obelisk,  is  charmingly  effected;  and, 
though  this  spire,  like  a Chinese  pagoda,  is  little 
else  than  a repetition  of  octagonal  chambers  suc- 
cessively diminishing  in  their  rise  still  the  reten- 
tion of  their  vertical  lines,  in  concentric  progres- 
sion, so  far  unites  them  into  an  unbroken  whole, 
as  to  correct  the  objection  which  might  be 
(critically)  taken  to  a pile  of  distinct  (though 
resembling)  parts.  Let  us  grant  Wren  has  here 
aimed  at  what  can  only  be  thoroughly  perfected  in  a 
Gothic  spire:  it  is  enough  that  the  beauty  accom- 
plished is  proved  compatible  with  Italian  detail. 
There  is,  moreover,  this  to  be  said  of  the  Italian 
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steeple,  tbst  it  admits  of  a distinct  variety  pecu- 
liar to  itself;  i.e.  not  only  a difference  but  a dis- 
tinction, as  marked  as  in  things  of  separate  kinds. 
Even  when  the  general  outlines  of  two  Italian 
spires  may  much  resemble  each  other,  this  dis- 
tinction may  be  preserved,  so  as  to  “ tell " no 
less  in  a distant  than  in  a near  view ; and  the 
advantage  of  this  (pictorially  speaking)  in  a city 
of  many  spires  must  be  obvious — ’to  the  painter’s 
eye,  at  least. 

The  steeple  of  Bow  Church,  Cheapside,  is  little 
short  of  perfection,  as  an  adaptation  of  Classic 
■detail  to  a general  form,  whose  vital  principle  is 
that  continuous  verticality  which  can  only  be 
fully  carried  out  in  the  Pointed  style;  and  it  may 
be  truly  affirmed,  that  this  principle  is  displayed 
with  more  completeness  in  the  spire  of  St.  Mary- 
ie-Bow,  than  in  many  Gothic  examples  of  distin- 
guished celebrity,  wherein  we  see  a connection  of 
tower  and  spire,  %vitbout  that  combination  which, 
by  artistic  management,  renders  the  united  two 
a single  entirety.  Where  a steeple  has  more  than 
one  great  part,  the  graduation  necessary  to  com- 
plex beauty  rec^uires  at  least  three  components; 
and,  as  in  the  case  of  Bow  Church,  it  will  be 
better  to  have  four  or  five.  As  in  other  of  Wren's 
works,  the  graces  of  this  steeple  grow  out  of,  and, 
as  with  natural  luxuriance,  overspread  the  form 
perfected  by  constructive  science.  The  section 
shows  why  the  elevation  is  what  it  is;  and  the 
successive  plans  of  each  story  as  truthfully  super- 
impose one  above  the  other,  as  the  ascending  parts 
•of  the  human  frame.  Not  a feature  is  eccentric : 
each  stage  rises  from  out  of  its  inferior  and  into 
its  superior,  as  thought  from  and  thought  in  the 
eloquence  of  a perfect  orator.  It  is  true  the  whole 
may  be  taken  to  pieces;  i.e.  the  pieces  are  sepa- 
rable ; but  no  portion  has,  distinctively,  one- 
fiftieth  part  of  the  beauty  of  the  five  collectively, — 
the  basement,  the  bell-chamber,  the  circular  peri- 
style, the  rectangular  composition  next  above,  and 
the  crowning  obelisk.  These,  in  their  individual 
and  relative  forms  and  proportions,  are  the 
felicitous  results  of  as  many  fresh  thoughts  co- 
•operatiug  in  the  development  of  one  idea. 

Though  Wren’s  Pointed  architecture  cannot 
{either  critically  or  opprobiously)  be  called  Gothic, 

' we  may  yet  refer  to  three  or  four  examples  having, 
in  their  nondescript  character,  a merit  of  their 
■own.  There  is  a picturesqueness  in  the  bulk  and 
I form  of  the  bell-tower  of  Christ  Church  College, 

: Oxford,  which  we  should  be  loth  to  change  for 
I anything  more  justified  by  Gothic  precedent;  and, 
in  the  tower  of  St.  Michael’s,  Cornhill,  we  recog- 
nize a successful  aim  at  effectiveness,  and  a feeling 
for  masculine  beauty,  which  are  scarcely  the  less 
noticeable  because  expressed  in  very  indifferent 
grammar  or  uncertain  language;  but  it  is  to  the 
ateeple  of  St.  Dunstan’s-in-the-East  that  we  would 
especially  allude  as  an  example  of  supreme  grace, 
i In  the  bodily  form  of  its  combined  features  little 
improvement  can  be  suggested.  Supplant  the 
little  cappings  above  the  flying  buttresses  by 
small  pinnacles : apply  engaged  pinnacles  where 
the  square  diagonal  buttresses  of  the  tower 
resolve  themselves  into  the  angle  octagons;  then 
: Gothicise  the  square  panellings  of  the  minor 
1 horizontal  compartments  of  the  tower,  and  the 
old  example  of  St.  Nicholas,  at  Newcastle,  will  he 
the  more  favoured  by  noncomparison;  for,  even  as 
it  is,  the  venerable  “ legitimate  ” would  show  but 
indifferently  beside  his  bastard  successor. 

lu  St.  Dunstan’s,  as  in  the  steeple  of  St.  Mai*y- 
■ le-bow,  beauty  is  the  result  of  taste  operating  on 
constructive  perfection ; nor  has  the  former  exam- 
ple any  existing  rival  in  simple  and  elegant 
delicacy,  combined  with  such  an  expression  of 
enduring  strength.  Considered  Gothically,  this 
beautiful  design  has  some  minor  defects,  which, 
however,  as  Gothic  feeling  pervades,  are  inju- 
riously important.  Let  but  the  true  Gothic  artist, 
by  the  minimum  of  required  excision  and  addi- 
tion, correct  these  defects,  and  we  should  probably 
have  an  example  of  what  Wren  would  have  done 
as  a Goth  of  our  present  day.  The  circumstances 
of  particular  times  will  influence  the  mode  in 
which  genius  displays  itself;  but  whatever  be  the 
mode,  the  display  should  be  obvious  ; and  wc  can 
I only  lament  the  bluntness  of  the  perception  which 
cannot  pierce  through  a partially  defective 
I manner,  to  rest  with  due  admiration  on  the  mate- 
rial excellence  that  nevertheless  exists. 

It  has  been  the  purpose  of  this  essay,  first,  to 
I show  that  Sir  Christopher  Wren  was  a man  of 
genius  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word,  namely,  that 
talent  which  would  have  rendered  his  name 
famous  though  he  had  achieved  no  architectural 
I celebrity  whatever.  Secondly,  to  do  justice  to 
I the  man,  by  considering  his  architecture  under  all 
: the  circumstances  of  its  production;  his  lack  of. 
especial  preparatory  study ; the  sudden  call  upon 


him  for  so  vast  an  amount  of  occupation,  with  its 
ever-attendant  responsibilities,  and  its  too  frequent 
mortifying  vexations,  particularly  in  the  case  of 
the  one  great  building,  which  is,  therefore,  the 
monument  of  his  skill  under  difficulties,  but  not 
the  just  representative  of  his  unshackled  artist 
feeling.  Thirdly,  to  do  justice  to  his  architecture, 
without  reference  to  any  consideration  but  that 
of  the  unchanging  principles  on  which  everything 
in  art  that  is  lasting  (and  therefore  true)  is  philo- 
sophically founded. 

It  is  admitted  that  Wren’s  fame  as  an  architect 
would  not  be  exalted  by  a strictly  critical  esti- 
mate of  all  the  buildings  not  particularised  in  the 
foregoing  pages;  though  there  be  some,  and  parts 
of  others,  which  have  merit  balancing  the  absence 
of  it  in  the  rest.  But  the  examples  we  have 
noticed  sufficiently  attest  his  power  on  great 
occasions,  the  mastery  by  which  be  gave  import- 
ance to  those  of  less  import,  and  the  ingenuity 
with  which  he  made  artistic  taste  and  feeling 
combine  with  science  in  certain  others  which 
exhibit  more  especial  originality. 

Had  we  an  account  of  all  the  circumstances 
attending  the  erection  of  each  building,  we  slionld 
probably  have  rather  to  sympathize  with  the 
architect’s  vexations  than  to  arraign  his  taste; 
but  Wren  thought  too  modestly  of  his  own  works 
and  too  humbly  of  himself,  to  care  for  more  than 
the  exercise  of  his  best  efforts,  under  the  favour- 
able or  unfavourable  auspices  afiectlng  them; 
content  to  abide,  without  any  defensive  explana- 
tions on  his  part,  the  judgment  which  discri- 
minating criticism  would  pass  on  his  works  as  a 
whole. 

Doubtless  the  genius  of  this  great  architect  was 
influenced  by  the  moral  goodness  of  his  character, 
by  its  philosophic  gravity,  and,  more  than  all,  by 
its  religious  equanimity ; nor  can  we  but  delight 
in  thinking  upon  Christopher  Wren  as  the 
supreme  exemplar  of  the  Vitruvian  model ; 
worthy,  in  every  sense,  of  his  own  self-erected 
mausoleum,  and  of  the  noble  epitaph  by  which 
his  son  confirmed  its  dedication. 


ON  VESTIBULES. 

Something  is  to  be  learnt  in  looking  at  the  front 
of  a building  and  its  approaches  by  an  avenue  of 
trees,  or  through  an  arch  or  arcades;  and  also  by 
walking  round  it,  and  surveying  the  objects  sur- 
rounding and  contiguous  to  it,  before  entering  them 
for  their  internal  examination.  To  observe  how  the 
area  or  quadrangle,  before  it,  is  paved;  the  dig- 
nity and  elevation  that  a gradual  ascent  to  the 
first  stair  of  the  edifice  gives  to  it;  or  a statue, 
an  obelisk,  or  a fountain  placed  in  the  centre  of 
that  court,  and  approached,  on  both  sides,  by  a 
curved  walk  forming  a verdant  arch ; or  that 
architectural  hemicycle,  such  as  Bernini  designed, 
as  a zone  of  beauty  and  of  grandeur  to  St.  Peter’s, 
at  Rome;  to  observe  these  features,  when  they 
are  nicely  balanced  and  serve  as  points  of  com- 
parison to  the  building  presented  to  our  eyes,  are 
things  that  certainly  are  not  unimportant,  but 
should  attract  our  first  attention.  There  are 
other  minor  objects  which  demand  a little  study 
on  the  part  of  the  architect,  because,  if  they  are 
trivial,  they  still  contribute  to  the  effect  of  the 
whole.  Trifles,  well  managed,  and  brought  into 
service  in  the  work,  make  its  perfection;  and 
the  small  accessories  to  buildings,  like  the  avant 
cotiriers,  or  advance  guard  which  lead  a royal  or 
imperial  procession,  tend  to  set  off  and  aggran- 
dize, and  announce,  the  magnificent  edifice,  taken 
both  iu  its  exterior  and  interior,  with  whose  ap- 
pearance we  hope  to  be  gratified.  If  there  are 
railings  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  court,  in  which 
the  fa9ade  of  the  building  is  placed,  they  should  be 
lofty,  on  a strong  and  well-moulded  stone  plinth, 
and  ornamented  with  that  light  and  open  kind  of 
ornament,  well  known,  which  intercepts  nothing 
from  the  eye,  in  glancing  through  it,  and  passing 
by  it.  The  iron  standards  should  receive  more 
decoration,  scrolllines  mixedwith  flowers,  andraised 
from  between  one  and  two  feet  above  the  series 
of  the  common  upright  rails,  spear-pointed,  and 
their  tops  gilded.  The  principal  and  leading  lines 
of  the  standard  railings,  at  proper  intervals,  should 
receive  more,  or  rather  a choice  quantity,  of  gild- 
ing, to  set  their  graceful  forms  off  to  advantage. 
The  plinth  should  be  at  least  1 foot  6 inches  high, 
and  the  railing  from  11  feet  to  13  feet  6 inches 
high.  This  is  the  measure  of  the  beautiful  rail- 
ings round  the  Jardin  and  the  gardens 

of  the  Louvre,  Paris  : those  opposite  the  principal 
elevation  of  Buckingham  Palace,  mansions  iu  the 
parks,  aud  our  British  Museum,  tally  with  its 
description.  The  candelabra  for  gas,  and  the 
bournes,  or  limit  stones,  to  the  carriage-gates, 
should  be  both  of  elegant  form ; the  one  tall 


enough,  in  relation  to  the  height  of  the  railings, 
and  to  that  of  the  gates  and  entrance-doors;  the 
latter,  to  the  gates,  of  iron ; to  the  foot  of  the 
jambs  of  the  doors,  conical  stones  cut  short, 
about,  in  general,  2 feet  9 inches  high,  capped 
with  a semicircular  top,  and  the  talus,  inclin- 
ing on  the  sides  exposed  to  wear  and  tear, 
or  to  a collision  from  the  wheels  a little 
more  than  on  the  protected  side.  In  large 
buildings  or  castles  they  should  be  larger  and 
stronger.  The  candelabra  should  be  of  bronze. 
To  the  gates  of  the  barriers  in  France  (or  turn- 
pikes with  \is),  the  limit  or  guard  stones  are  of 
larger  dimensions,  aud  covered  and  strengthened 
with  iron.  If  iron  coverings  occur  over  man- 
holes to  di-ains,  they  should  be  made  ornamental 
in  iron  on  the  surface,  and  firmly  fixed  in  their 
flange  or  rabbit,  so  as  not  to  move  in  the  least  by 
the  head  or  feet.*  Scrapers,  with  brushes  on  each 
side  of  them,  knockers,  bell-pulls,  good  nosings  to 
the  steps,  should  receive  the  care  of  design,  the 
durability  and  taste  which  such,  though  small, 
things  require.  Every  traveller  in  Italy  has  ad- 
mired the  lampholders  to  some  of  the  celebrated 
palaces. 

"We  will  now  enter  the  vestibule.  Blondel, 
the  French  architect  (not  Francois,  the  emi- 
nent mathematician,  architect,  and  field-marshal, 
but  Jacques  F.  Blondel),  says,  in  his  “Architec- 
ture Fraii^aise,’’  that  there  are  about  six  sorts  of 
vestibules.  The  first  are  named  simple, because  they 
are  without  any  projection  from  the  body  of  the 
building,  being  only  decorated  with  pilasters  aud 
arcades  in  their  compass,  as  in  that  of  the 
Tuileries.  The  second  are  called  projecting,  be- 
cause iu  their  plan  they  are  composed  of  parts 
jutting  out  from,  or  receding  in,  their  parts;  such 
is  that,  he  instances,  of  the  Chateau  de  Maisons. 
The  third  are  called  tetrastyles,  because  they  have 
four  isolated  columns,  to  others  which  are  opposed 
to  them  : that  of  the  Invalides  is  of  this  sort. 
The  fourth  have  the  name  of  circular  octostyles, 
because  they  are  flanked  by  eight  columns,  as  that 
of  the  Luxembourg  Palace,  or  isolated  like  that  of 
the  Hotel  de  Beauvais.  The  fifth  has  received  the 
appellation  o?  winged,  because,  independent  of  the 
passage  (guichet),  in  the  middle,  for  carriages, 
they  have  two  others,  separated  by  columns : such 
is  that  of  the  great  pavilion  of  the  Louvre.  The 
sixth  kind  is  called  peristyle  vestibule,  as  we  see 
in  that  of  the  Palace  of  Versailles,  above  which 
was  the  ancient  apartment  of  the  king. 

The  general  form  of  vestibules,t  when  they  are 
neither  square  nor  round,  but  rectangular,  is  to 
bo  rather  barlongthan  oblong,  avoiding,  neverthe- 
less, giving  them  too  much  depth  In  respect  to 
their  length,  this  form  being  reserved  for  the 
peristyles,  the  galleries,  Ac.  The  ornamentation 
of  vestibules  is  ordinarily  executed  with  hard 
stone,  being  mostly  close  to  stairs,  which  are  con- 
structed with  the  same  material,  when  they  are 
treated  as  a whole. 

Vestibules  ought  to  be  ornamented  in  such  a 
manner  and  of  such  a size  that  they  enable  us  to 
judge  of  the  grandeur,  of  the  beauty,  and  of  the 
magnificence  of  the  interior.  In  some  churches, 
extraordinary  for  their  large  dimensions,  the 
interior  of  their  vestibules  is  of  a great  height, 
and  ornamented  with  three  stories  of  architecture, 
so  that  it  might  more  properly  be  called  an  entrance 
nave, — a sort  of  church  itself  rather  than  a ves- 
tibule. It  is  a preparation  for  the  splendour  with 
which  w'C  may  expect  to  be  dazzled.  The  atrium, 
very  common  in  the  large  primitive  churches  and 
basilicas,  and  which  we  still  see  at  St.  Ambroise, 
at  Milan,  formed  upon  a quadrilateral  plan,  was 
left  free  and  open  to  the  intermediate  space  of  the 
sky.  The  vestibule  of  the  church  of  the  abbey  of 
Cluny,  whose  ruins  arc  twelve  miles  from  Macon 
(it  having  been  destroyed  at  the  epoch  of  the 
French  revolution),  ottered  the  same  example. 

It  had  110  feet  of  length,  81  feet  of  width, 
and  was  .divided  into  a principal  nave  and 
two  collateral.  The  date  of  the  building  of 
this  church  is  the  commencement  of  the 
eleventh  century.  The  construction,  the  surface 
worked  in  relief,  and  the  sculpture,  were  ex- 
cellent, and  exhibited  great  skill  and  variety  for 
that  age : there  was  an  incoherent  mixture  of 
styles,  pilasters  of  Roman  capitals,  aud  the 

• One  of  the  great  nuisances  and  causes  of  slipping 
and  sliding,  in  the  city  of  Bath,  is  the  looseness  and  bad  ad- 
justment  of  the  coverings  in  the  streets  and  roads  to  their 
drains,  that  is  to  say,  for  drivers  aud  horsemen. 

t From  the  Latin  vestU,  a robe,  and  umbulnre,  to'walk  : 
this  place  being  in  a considerable  building,  there  is  an 
entry  or  hall  to  it,  in  which  one  hangs  up  his  upper  gar- 
ment, or  some  part  of  clothing,  for  visits  of  ceremony. 

derives  this  word  from  Vcsttsstabutuni,  because, 
among  the  ancients,  the  vestibules  were  consecrated  to|the 
goddess  Vesta.  In  the  round  temple  of  Vesta,  in  Rome, 
now  perverted  to  a very  profane  use,  her  altar  was  placed 
in  the  centre  of  it. 
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circular  arch  ia  contrast  with  pointed  and  curved 
forms  partaking  of  the  Gothic.  Hut  the  Gotliic 
met  with  in  some  monuments  of  this  period  was 
but  an  accident.  It  had  not  yet  become  the 
expression  or  development  of  a system : the 
Gothic  style  did  not  yet  exist.  The  whole 
edifice,  near  the  river  Grosne,  rested  upon 
piles.  The  church  of  Cluny  belongs  to  what 
it  is  convenient  to  call,  at  this  day',  in  trance, 
Romanesque  architecture, — that  is  to  say,  to 
that  architecture  which,  on  one  side,  taking  its 
point  of  departure  at  the  time  of  the  completion 
of  the  arts  of  the  lower  empire,  is  prolonged,  on 
the  other,  until  the  Gothic  epoch.  It  is  difficult 
not-to  err  with  respect  to  different  systems  upon 
this  intermediate  or  transition  state  of  architec- 
ture ; and  there  is  hardly  found  to-day  agreement 
upon  its  principal  divisions,  and  upon  the  pro- 
minent characters  which  separate  one  from  the 
other. 

The  orders  of  architecture  often  form  the 
decoration,  principally  when  they  are  open,  on  the 
side  of  the  entrance,  by  a wider  interval  between 
the  columns,  like  that  of  the  I16UI  du.  Clermont. 
Then  the  interior  order  ought  to  be  the  same  as 
the  exterior ; but  the  entablature  may  be  reduced 
to  a fifth  of  the  height  of  the  order,  instead  of  the 
fourth ; and  even  you  may  substitute  for  it  an 
architrave  cornice,  or  adapt  only  an  architrave, 
but  not  introduce  in  these  portions  of  the  fabric 
cornices  of  too  light  a kind,  and  composed  of 
frivolous  ornaments,  which  ought  not  to  he 
tolerated  in  architecture  except  it  is  in  wooden 
cornices  which  adorn  small  apartments,  but  which 
are  not  sufficient  to  crown  a decoration  where  the 
orders  preside.  It  is  yet  essential  not  to  diffuse 
too  much  richness  in  the  order  of  the  decoration 
of  these  vestibules,  because  it  ia  a law  of  con- 
venience that,  from  the  building  to  the  interior 
parts,  most  distinguished  aud  most  studied,  a 
gradation  of  richness  aud  of  magnificence  he  made 
relative  to  the  use  of  every  apartment. 

F.  Lush. 


tioii  in  the  important  matter  of  funds — that  it 
owed  comparatively’  nothing,  while  it  had  about 
-100/.  invested  in  Bank  Stock,  in  addition  to  other 
property  which  might  be  described  as  ‘ personalty.” 

The  report  was  received  and  adopted,  aud  routine 
business  having  been  transacted, 

The  Chairman  called  upon  Mr.  John  Wickham 
Flower  to  read  his  paper,  entitled  “Kotesoflhe 
Family  of  Cobham,  of  Starborough  Castle,  Ling- 
field,  Surrey.” 

Mr.  Flower  observed  that  the  ancient  family  of 
Cobham,  remarkable  for  the  extent  of  their  pos- 
sessions and  their  alliances,  some  of  them  even 
royal,  contributed  much  material  to  romautlc  his- 


the  thirty -first  year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
and  a penalty  of  ^d.  (then  a much  larger  sum  than 
at  present)  attached  in  all  cases  when  the  clerk  or 
the  clergyman  neglected  to  keep  the  register  in 
the  manner  prescribed  by  law.  In  ancient  regis- 
ters many  events  were  noted  besides  births,  mar- 
riages, and  deaths, — floods,  tempests,  the  re- 
building or  repair  of  the  church.  Sudden  deaths 
in  the  parish  were  all  considered  note-worthy 
circumstances,  for  in  those  days  there  was  no 
Morning  Post  or  Court  Circular  to  preserve  a 
record  of  remai-kable  events.  The  first  entry  iu 


the  parish  register  of  Richmond  was  in  1588.  In 
1596  a witch  was  burned  by  the  public  executioner 


ANTIQUITIES  OF  SURREY. 

THE  SUEEET  ABCH.EOLOGICA.L  SOCItTT. 

The  sixth  annual  general  meeting  of  the  mem- 
bers of  this  society  was  held  at  Richmond,  on 
Tuesday  last. 

The  members  and  visitors  assembled  at  the 
National  Schools,  Eton-street,  at  eleven  o’clock, 
and  shortly  after  that  hour  the  chair  was  taken 
by  the  president,  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Abiiiger. 

The  noble  Chairman,  in  opening  the  business  of 
the  day,  said  there  were  iu  the  ancient  town 
which  they  were  now  then  assembled,  abundant 
objects  of  interest  to  serve  for  reflection  until 
their  next  meeting.  He  hoped  they  would  find 
among  those  objects  of  interest,  some  traces  of 
Edward  III.  and  his  illustrious  son.  It  would 
raise  their  admiration  of  the  feudal  princes,  to 
think  that  even  in  those  remote  days  they  could 
raise  so  large  a number  of  men  superior  to  the 
French,  and  the  recoUection  of  their  success  in 
that  respect  might  make  us  regret  that,  in  our 
own  day,  we  could  not  raise  in  a year  as  large  an 
army  as  the  King  of  England  could  in  six  weeks 
500  years  ago.  It  was  well  known  that  Richard  1 1 
on  the  occasion  of  the  invasion  of  Scotland,  got 
together  within  six  weeks,  60,000  archers  and  7,000 
horsemen.  The  French  were  informed  of  this 
mighty  array,  and  thinking  it  was  but  an  excuse 
to  frighten  them,  asked  to  see  it,  and  their  agents 
were  brought  to  a spot  near  Berwick,  where  they 
saw  defile  through  a pass  a body  of  armed  men, 
consisting  of  60,000  archers  and  7,000  horsemen. 
They  then  declared  it  would  be  impossible  to 
defeat  the  King  of  England.  This  was  the  effect 
of  the  feudal  system,  and  in  that  array  it  was 
recorded  that  the  Earl  of  Hereford,  alone,  brought 
3,000  men  into  the  field.  We  might  not,  perhaps, 
wish  to  return  to  the  feudal  system,  but  if  we 
could  unite  it  with  our  modern  civilization,  we 
might  possibly  be  enabled  to  raise  a body  of  rifle- 
men quite  sufficient  to  keep  us  safe  from  either 
French  or  Russians. 

M.  G.  B.  Webb  (honorary  secretary)  then  read 
the  annual  report  of  the  council,  which  stated  that 
the  progress  of  the  society  was  most  satisfactory ; 
that  the  two  meetings  held  last  year  had  been 
attended  by  600  members  and  visitors,  and  that  a 
steady  increase  of  the  former  was  maintained. 
The  report  also  referred  to  a scheme  for  illus- 
trating to  a greater  extent  than  the  means  of  the 
society  now  aflbrded,  its  publications,  and  expressed 
a hope  that  members  approving  of  the  object 
would  assist  with  subscriptions.  The  auditors' 
report,  which  was  subsequently  read,  as  also  a sup- 
plemental statement  brought  down  to  last  month, 
testified  that  the  society  was  iu  a healthy  condi- 


tory,  although  they  seemed  to  have  died  out,  aud  ■ at  Rielnnond.  The  register  contaiued  evidence  of 
“gone  without  their  fame.”  In  the  second  year  j the  custom  which  prevailed  in  ancient  times  to 
of  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  Lord  Cobham  was  bury  the  heart  or  bowels  of  deceased  persons  in 

employed  in  many  high  offices.  He  was  distin- 1 one  place  and  the  body  in  another.  This  was- 

guisbed  in  the  wars  of  the  Low  Countries,  and  done  in  the  case  of  many  kings  and  princes, 
fought  at  Cressy  and  Foictiers,  at  the  latter  of , Under  the  date  November  12th,  1599,  it  was^ 
which  he  saved  the  life  of  John,  king  of  France,  ’ noted  that  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Radclifie,  a maid  of 
who  would  otherwise  have  perished  through  the  honour  to  the  queen,  had  died,  and  that  her  bowels- 
ignorance  of  liis  captors.  He  was  rewarded  with  were  buried  iu  the  church.  The  Lady  Powlett,  the 
various  grants  and  honours  : was  made  a Knight  wife  of  Sir  A.  Powlett  (whose  shoes  were  shown  iu 
of  the  Garter,  Lord  High  Admiral  of  England,  the  local  museum),  also  died  at  Richmond,  and  her 
obtained  a pension  of  500/.  a year  (an  enor-  bowels  were  buried  in  the  church.  Among  other 

mous  sum  at  that  time),  and  was  ealled  to  the  entries,  were  those  of  the  burial  of  “prism 

House  of  Lords.  In  the  year  1360,  he  died  children,”  that  was,  of  children  who  had  died 
of  a plague,  which  carried  off  a great  number  of  after  baptism,  but  before  the  churching  of  the 
distinguished  persons.  Strange  that  nothing  mother.  This  term  was  used  from  the  “ prism,” 
should  be  known  of  the  burial-place  of  so  remark-  or  wliite  cloth,  in  which  the  priest  wrapped  the 
able  a person,  bnt  on  reading  the  will  of  bis  son,  child  at  baptism  (a  custom  still  preserved  in  the 
it  was  found  that  he  directed  that  his  body  should  Roman  Catholic  church).  .iVu  eirti*y  in  August,, 
be  buried  behind  that  of  his  honoured  lord  and  1653,  showed  that  the  civil  magistrates  were  at 
father,  in  the  chancel  of  Lingfield  church,  in  the  that  time  empowered  to,  and  did,  occasionally,, 
comity  of  Surrey.  Mr.  Flower  stated,  that  on  perform  the  ceremony  of  marriage  between 
searching  for  the  tomb,  as  described  in  the  will,  persons  anxious  to  enter  the  holy  state  of  matri- 
he  found  it,  and  that  on  the  left  by  the  elfigy  of  mony.  The  register  at  Kingston  church,  com- 
the  knight,  were  still  to  he  traced  the  remains  of  menced  in  the  second  year  of  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
tlie  garter,  in  coloured  enamel.  The  second  Lord  beth,  and  was  still  in  very  good  preservation.  In 
Cobham  left  a son,  Reginald,  and  a daughter,  June,  1570,  there  was  an  entry  that  John  Jenkins, 
Isabella.  Reginald  was  but  thirteen  years  of  age  who  had  obtained  a “ brief,”  or  rather  a license, 
when  his  father  died.  He  fought,  like  his  father,  to  beg  of  whom  he  pleased,  and  who  had  been, 
in  the  wars  of  France,  and  in  the  forty-fourth  robbed  on  the  sea  by  the  Spaniards,  had  been  re- 
year of  the  reign  of  Henry  III,  be  was  summoned  lieved.  Two  women,  mother  and  daughter,  out 
to  Parliament.  He  married  twice,  his  second  wife  of  Ireland,  obtained  Is.  6d.  as  alms.  In  Decem- 
being  his  own  first  cousin.  His  tomb  remained  at  her,  1509,  an  entry  was  made  of  a pond  having 
Lingfield  church  in  good  preservation,  bearing  been  constructed  in  the  horse-market;  and  in 
the  effigy  of  a knight,  at  full  length,  attired  in  1572  it  was  recorded  that  a new  ducking-stool, 
chain  and  plate  armour.  He  died  in  the  year  for  the  especial  use  and  service  of  scolds,  had* 
1-103,  but  not  before  be  bad  largely  increased  the  been  erected,  at  an  expense  to  the  parish  of 
family  possessions,  not  only  by  his  alliances,  but  1/.  3s.  4d.  On  the  19th  of  August,  1572,  a Miss- 
by  the  acquisitions  of  a great  number  of  manors,  Downingwasset  ontbe  stoolandduckedthreetimes, 
exclusive  of  those  loft  biin  by  his  father.  He  was  because  she  was  a common  scold  and  fighter.” 
succeeded  by  another  Reginald,  who,  in  the  tenth  In  the  register  at  Petersham  Church,  entries- 
year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  applied  for,  and  occurred  showing  that  certificates  wore  produced 
obtained,  a special  licence  to  travel  abroad.  He  that  certain  bodies  w'ere  buried  in  woollen  cloth. 


also  married  twice.  He  endowed  the  church  of 
Lingfield,  with  lands,  and  founded  a religious 
house,  all  traces  of  which  were  now  lost.  He  died 
in  the  year  1-W6,  and  was  buried  in  Lingfield, 
where  an  alabaster  monument  was  raised  to  liis 
memory.  The  tomb  stands  in  the  chancel  of  the 
church,  and  by  his  side  is  a full-length  effigy  of 
his  second  wife.  He  was  succeeded  by  a son,  who 
left  no  issue,  and  the  vast  possessions  of  the  family, 
which  were  extended  not  only  over  Surrey  and 
Kent,  but  also  over  several  other  countie.*,  became 
distributed  amid  collateral  families  The  wills 
made  by  the  Lords  of  Cobham,  which  were  still  in 
existence,  proved  them  to  have  been  devout 
Catholics,  if  not  good  Christians.  The  will  of 
Reginald,  dated  8th  September,  1400,  directed  that 
his  body  should  be  buried  in  Lingfield  church, 
behind  that  of  his  very  honoured  lord  and  father. 
He  bequeathed  100/.  to  the  church  of  Lingfield  for 
masses  to  be  said  for  the  repose  of  his  soul,  be- 
sides other  sums  of  money  for  the  repair  and 
ornament  of  the  fabric,  and  he  likewise  directed 
that  100  marks  should  be  paid  for  the  repose  of  the 
soul  of  liis  godmother  Philippa,  qneeii  of  Eng- 
land. This  will,  and  indeed  ninety-nine  wills  out 
of  every  hundred  wills  made  before  the  Reforma- 
tion, showed  with  what  anxiety  dying  persons 
provided  for  the  necessary  masses  to  to  be  said  for 
the  repose  of  their  souls.  The  great  majority  of 
them,  also,  contained  specific  bequests  to  the 
church  for  the  purjxises  of  ornamentation,  while 
in  many  instances  very  large  sums  were  be- 
queathed for  endowments  and  the  erection  of  new 
buildings. 

Mr.  \V.  H.  Hart,  F.S.A.  next  read  a paper  on 
the  parish  registers  of  Richmond,  Kingston,  and 
Petersham.  Air.  Hart  stated  that  he  had  origi- 
nally intei  ded  to  confine  his  notes  to  the  parish 
register  of  Richmond  ; but  that  from  the  interest 
of  the  subject  he  liad  been  subsequently  induced 
to  extend  it  to  those  ot  Kingston  and  Petersham. 
Parish  registers,  which  were  now  regarded  as 
documentary  evidence  of  a most  important  and 
often  conclusive  description,  were  established  in 


there  being  at  the  time  a penalty  of  5/.  for  using^ 
any  grave-clothes  hut  those  manufactured  of  wool. 
Strangers  were  here  described  as  “ wanderers,” 
and  the  act  of  burial  was  described  as  “ laid  in- 
the  ground.”  Mr.  Hart  stated  iu  conclusion,  that 
the  extracts  which  he  had  made  were  intended  as- 
the  commencement  of  a collection  of  the  most 
interesting  entries  in  the  regbters  of  the  parislv 
churches  in  Surrey. 

Mr.  William  Cliapman,  one  of  the  local  honorary 
secretaries,  then  read  an  interesting  paper  on  the 
antiquities  of  Richmond.  Little,  he  said,  re- 
mained of  the  seats  of  the  ancient  kings,  tho 
many  religious  hou-sea,  and  the  great  Carthusian 
abbey.  Not  even  a brick  remained  of  the  palace 
of  East  Sheen,  although  the  name  still  survived. 
The  early  history  of  Richmond  was  involved  in 
total  obscurity.  It  was  neither  city,  borough, 
nor  market-town ; and  lying  out  of  the  track  of 
the  great  high-roads,  it  had  not  been  the  scene  of 
any  important  military  operations.  Previously  to 
the  time  of  Henry  VII.  the  name  of  Richmond 
did  not  exist,  neither  was  it  to  be  found  iu 
Doomsday  Book,  although  Sheen  was  mentioned 
there.  'I'be  manor  of  Sheen  had  originally  rights 
of  fishing  and  warren  attached.  The  “ Silver 
Thames”  was  then  a fine  .salmon  river,  and  its 
value  in  Catholic  times  to  a great  monastic 
establishment  was  of  course  considerable.  The 
manor  subsequently  came  into  the  hands  of  the 
Crown,  who  dated  royal  instruments  from  it. 
Kings  and  queens  in  later  times  lived  and  died 
in  it.  Down  to  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  the  manor 
was  desol  »te,  but  his  successor  founded  the 
Carthusian  Monastery,  and  it  gradually  grew  in. 
importance.  The  manor  was  afterwards  granted 
to  Elizabeth  Woodville,  who,  however,  partedi 
with  it.  It  was  for  some  time  the  residence 
of  the  Duke  of  Lancaster.  The  most  mag- 
nificent period  in  the  history  of  Sheen  was  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  The  palace  was  subse- 
quently consumed  by  fire,  but  was  rebuilt  in  1501. 
In  the  year  1506  Philip  I.  of  Spain  was  enter- 
tained there.  Henry  VII.  died  at  lus  favourite 
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Sheen,  and  Henry  VIII.  kept  court  there  from 
great  pomp  and  ceremony.  On  his  divorce  with 
Anne  of  Cleves  he  settled  Richmond  on  her  for 
life.  The  unfortunate  Lady  Jane  Grey  lived  at 
Sheen,  and  it  was  from  thatplacethat  in  company 
with  her  father,  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  she  was 
taken  to  the  Tower  of  London,  where  she  was 
•beheaded.  Mary  and  her  husband  Philip,  were 
much  at  Sheen,  and  a record  was  still  pre- 
served, showing  how  in  1557  Elizabeth  went 
from  Somerset  House  by  water  to  see  Mary 
at  Sheen,— an  incident  which  would  tend  to 
show  that  whatever  might  be  Mary’s  faults, 
•she  was  not  chargeable  with  having  treated 
Elizabeth  harshly  or  unjustly,  and  that  the 
princess  was  not  under  restraint.  Queen  Eliza- 
beth resided  much  at  Richmond,  and  it  might  be 
said  that  during  her  Majesty’s  reign,  the  place 
attained  its  culminating  point.  In  1603  Eliza- 
beth died.  Charles  I.  was  educated  at  Richmond, 
resided  a good  deal  there,  and  formed  a collection 
of  pictures.  Evidence  was  still  extant  to  show 
that  the  Parliament  intended  him  to  reside  there, 
as  instriictions  were  given  to  have  the  palace  pre- 
pared for  his  accommodation.  His  children  were 
at  that  time  at  Sion.  After  the  death  of  Charles, 
the  palace  was  sold  by  order  of  the  Commonwealth. 
Of  the  religious  building,  not  a vestige  now  re- 
mained. In  1769,  the  old  gateway  of  the  Car- 
thusian Abbey  was  removed  by  direction  of 
George  III.  in  order  that  the  whole  might  be 
thrown  into  a royal  park. 

Mr.  Chapman  subsequently  read  a paper,  which 
was  to  liave  been  read  by  the  Rev.  William 
Eashall,  one  of  the  local  honorary  secretaries,  “On 
the  ancient  Monuments  in  the  Parish  Church.” 
The  paper  in  question  called  attention  to  the 
tower  of  the  parish  church,  which  was  erected  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  was  the  only  portion  of 
the  original  structure  left ; and  that  the  chancel, 
-as  now  preserved,  belonged  to  that  peculiarly 
tmprolific  period  of  English  art,  known  as  the  last 
half  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  paper  the  members 
and  visitors  repaired  to  the  church,  which  con- 
tains nothing  remarkable  save  a fine  mural  inonu- 
•ment  with  a female  figure  weeping  on  a j)illar, 
and  a broken  lily  by  the  side,  executed  by  Flux- 
man,  some  time  after  he  became  a Royal  Acade- 
mician. The  tomb  is  erected  to  the  memory  of  a 
Lady  Lowther,  one  of  the  Lonsdale  family,  and 
bears  an  eloquent  inscription  to  the  virtues  and 
amiability  of  the  deceased.  The  church,  which  is 
an  extremely  ugly  building,  dark,  heavy,  and 
monumeiital  in  character,  is  chiefly  noted  as  con- 
taining the  graves  of  Thomson  the  poet,  and 
Edmund  Kean  the  tragedian.  A stone  is  also 
•erected  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Yates. 

The  members  assembled  at  3 o’clock  in  the 
lecture-hall  of  the  new  Cavalry  College,  at  Rich- 
mond-green,  where  a local  museum  was  established, 
containing  several  objects  of  antiquity  and  works 
of  art.  A militiiry’  band  performed  in  the  grounds 
of  the  college,  and  imparted  additional  animation 
to  a scene  of  considerable  interest. 

In  the  evening  a cold  dinner  was  provided  at 
the  Castle  Hotel,  and  brought  to  a close  a very 
.ftgi’eeable  and  instructive  meeting. 


THE  SERPENTINE. 

This  beautiful  sheet  of  water,  so  essential  to 
picturesque  eftect  in  Hyde-park,  has  been  of  late 
the  subject  of  much  animadversion : it  has  been 
described  as  a noisome  and  pestiferous  pool, 
shedding  malaria  over  the  verdant  slopes  as  far 
ns  the  barracks,  and  the  splendid  mansions  of  the 
<iaecn  and  Prince’s  gates  j and  it  has  been  alleged 
that  the  lime  thrown  in  at  the  margin  only 
tetains  and  condenses  the  noxious  vapours,  which 
are  again  liberated  by  the  summer  sim one 
illustrious  commentator  having  gone  so  far  as  to 
deplore  the  aristocratic  taste  of  promenading-  on 
the  Drive,  and  of  riding  in  Rotten-row ! 

It  has  been  suggested  that  this  e.xtensivc  sheet 
of  water,  a mile  in  length,  and  covering  some 
150  acres  of  ground,  should  be  treated  like  the 
canal  of  St.  James’s-park,  and  concreted  through- 
out its  whole  extent.  Is  such  a process  necessary 
to  secure  a wholesome  and  comparatively  pure 
body  of  water  ? It  is  pestiferous  chiefly  because 
the  supply  of  the  Bayswater  rivulet  is ‘not  only 
inadequate,  but  tainted  with  fcecal  matter,  and 
also  because  the  springs  which  arise  within  its 
area  are  scarcely  enough  to  feed  the  daily  evapora- 
tion from  the  surface.  But  there  is  also  another 
cause : hitherto  the  brook  which  fed  it  was  the 
•common  sewer  of  a large  district : it  bore  down 
and  deposited  a black  slime,  which  lies  at  the 
bottom,  and  which,  as  the  water  becomes  warm, 
surrenders  a portion  of  concentrated  and  sub- 


merged gases.  The  way  to  remedy  such  an  evil 
would  be,  first  to  drain  off  the  water,  say  in  the 
month  of  September,  when  nymphs  of  fashion 
betake  themselves  to  the  country  or  the  sea-side; 
to  heap  up  the  rich  alluvial  in  ridges,  so  that 
it  may  become  light  and  nearly  dry,  to  cast  it  out 
on  the  hungry  park  when  mixed  with  lime;  then 
to  fill  up  the  numerous  pits  and  hollows  of  the 
bottom ; graduate  it  from  the  margin  to  the 
centre,  leaving  a good  latitude  for  those  who 
cannot  swim,  but  preserving  a good  depth  in  the 
centre  to  assure  buoyancy  for  those  who  can;  and 
thus  to  keep  this  fine  expanse  opeu,  for  sailing  and 
rowing,  as  well  as  for  the  amusement  of  children 
who  first  study’  navigation  there. 

It  would  be  of  little  use  to  clean  out  the  bed, 
unless  a proper  source  of  pure  water  were  attain- 
able to  keep  up  a regular  supply : this  could  be 
done  with  ease,  by  sinking  an  artesian  well,  as  in 
St.  James’s,  and  then  there  might  be  a chance  of 
treating  romantic  citizens  with  something  better 
than  tlie  present  dry  cascade. 

The  process  of  concreting  the  whole  area  of 
150  acres  cannot  be  necessary;  for  the  supply 
being  pure  and  the  water  of  sufficient  depth,  and 
tlierefore  forming  a large  body,  the  temperature 
of  the  lake  would  jnaintain  a greater  regularity 
and  freshness;  and  the  whole  suRstratnin  being 
yellow  gravel,  no  impurity  could  arise,  but  on  the 
contrary,  the  well-known  springs  of  intensely  cold 
water  which  ascend  in  many  parts  would  contri- 
bute to  its  sanitary  qualities. 

To  clear,  to  level,  to  cover  witli  concrete,  150 
acres,  would  cost  some  50,000/.  Perhaps  as  this 
is  strictly  a national  concern,  that  sum  may  be  no 
object ; but  the  question  arises,  would  it  not  seal 
up  tile  tributary  springs  below  ? Sir  Benjamin 
Hall  obtained  honour  by  his  guardianship  of  the 
imblic  parks  and  plantations  : it  remains  for  his 
successor  to  consummate  the  great  work  of  lus- 
tration, but  the  former  was  the  first  London  ledile 
who  rendered  the  office  respectable. 

In  these  turbid  times  of  horrid  war  and  carnage, 
tlie  subject  may  be  thought  of  little  moment,  but 
it  is  not  so ; it  touches  the  health,  the  satisfac- 
tions, the  enjoyment  of  the  whole  rising  genera- 
tion of  merchants,  of  nobles,  of  statesmen,  of 
citizens;  for  Hyde-park  is  the  concentric  place  of 
recreation  for  the  three  millions  wlio  nestle 
within  and  about  the  precincts  of  London.  On 
this  account  the  park  ought  to  be  made  complete; 
the  Serpentine,  if  not  without  a defect,  at  least 
without  a blemish  ; and  now,  as  a lust  observation, 

I may  be  excused  for  referring  to  the  great 
alteration  and  improvement  which  have  taken 
place  in  the  Serpentine  by  the  introduction  of 
row-boats  and  small  sailing  craft.  What  anima- 
tion it  bestows  ! what  delight  it  affords,  to  old  and 
young,  to  view  the  ever-changing  skiffs  flit  to  and 
fro  ! what  a field  for  the  education  of  naval  heroes 
is  offered  by  the  ripple,  sometimes  amounting  to  a 
wave,  that  now  bears  the  mimic  barque  in  safety 
and  in  triumph  from  shore  to  shore ; and,  again, 
submerges  the  ill-poised  lugger,  swamped  by  an 
overdone  spread  of  canvas. 

These  training  waters  for  the  British  navy 
ought  to  be  thrown  wholly  open.  What  mean  those 
iron  chains  which,  reaching  from  arch  to  arch, 
debar  access  to  the  most  retired  and  most  beauti- 
ful portions  of  this  ornamental  pond  ? One  third 
portion  of  the  whole  is  shut  out  from  our  jolly 
young  waterman.  He  is  forbidden  to  ply  his  oar 
beyond  the  bridge,  and  for  what  ? Were  the 
bridge  unlocked,  and  the  whole  Serpentine  thrown 
open,  a good  pull  of  a mile  from  the  cascade, 
Knightsbridge,  to  the  Bayswater  end,  would 
be  available,  and  piesentcd  for  a rowing  or 
sculling  match.  The  groves  of  Kensington  are 
not  sacred,  nor  addicted  to  mysteries,  for  they  are 
thrown  open ; wherefore,  then,  should  the  water 
also  not  be  dedic.ated  to  the  public  health  and 
recreation  ? 

It  would  be  well  if  the  conservators  of  public 
works,  or  woods  and  forests,  or  the  ranger,  as  it 
m.iy  be,  would  take  thought  of  this  matter:  it  is 
a little  concession,  but  a great  indulgence. 

As  a last  suggestion,  another  bint  may  be  given. 
At  or  near  the  Receiving-house,  a ferry  ought  to 
be  established,  similar  to  tliat  wliich  solaced  often 
the  public  (and  myself),  in  St.  James’s-park.  A 
veteran  might  make  a good  living  by  taking  a 
penny  fare  from  near  the  barracks  to  the  opposing 
strand.  Many  a sauntercr  would  give  twopence 
for  a double  row,  if  only  to  iinlulge  in  aquatics, 
a peu  de  frais ; but,  in  point  of  fact,  such  a regu- 
lation would  amount  to  a great  public  benefit,  and 
would  curtail  the  circuit  on  foot,  now  inevitable 
for  all  those  who  traverse  from  Ilyde-park-gardens 
to  Knightsbridge  or  Brompton. 

QuoyKAir. 


STREET  MEASURES. 

Expeeience  has  shown  that  the  costermongers 
of  the  metropolis  are  in  their  way  a useful  race. 
They  deal  in  the  great  vegetable  and  other  markets, 
buy  up  the  extra  supply,  and  distribute  it  at  a 
cheap  rate  amongst  the  poorer  classes.  By  their 
moans  many  luxuries  are  sold  so  cheaply  that 
they  can  be  purchased  by  persons  of  moderate 
means.  The  industry  of  the  class  may  be  admired; 
the  care  with  which  they  resist  the  temptations  of 
making  away  with  their  small  capital,  and  the 
hard  struggle  they  have  in  many  instances  to  keep 
themselves  from  the  prison  or  the  workhouse.  It 
must,  however,  be  admitted  that  this  class  of  dealers 
require  supervision  and  reform.  Tlie  perishable 
goods  they  sell  in  districts  whore  the  people  are 
ill  off  should  be  carefully  watched,  so  that  those 
who  are  not  aware  of  the  consequeucea  may  not  be 
tempted  by  tlie  sale  of  putrid  and  poisonous  food. 
'I'hey  should  also  be  obliged  to  use  honest  weights 
and  measures.  The  other  day  by  chance  we  met 
with  one  of  those  street  dealers  who  was  retailing 
fruit,  and  found  a quart  measure  in  use  nearly  haif 
filled  with  paper,  while  a smaller  one  was  con- 
structed with  a false  bottom,  which  lessened  its 
capacity  to  half.  The  policeman  liad  no  power  to 
stop  tlie  imposition,  and  the  tradesmen  close  by 
complained  that  they  were  heavily  charged  with 
rent  and  taxes,  and  that  their  weights  and  mea- 
sures were  regularly  inspected,  wliile  the  coster- 
monger came  liefore  their  own  doors  and  undersold 
them  by  cheating  in  both.  Weights  and  mea- 
sures used  in  the  streets  of  the  metropolis  and 
other  towns  should  be  subjected  to  inspection,  and 
costermongers  should  be  exposed  to  the  same 
degree  of  punishment  as  dishonest  shopkeepers. 


LlVEllPOOL  ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETY. 

On  Saturday  last  the  Liverpool  Architectural 
and  Archfeological  Society  made  an  excursion  to 
Chirk  Castle,  over  wliich,  by  the  courtesy  of  Col. 
Biddulph,  they  were  allowed  to  range  at  will, 
under  the  guidance  of  the  servants.  Most  of  the 
party  went  to  Vale  Crucis  Abbey,  a few  ascending 
to  the  ruin  of  Dinas  Bran,  and  others  wandering 
down  by  the  river.  Rain  somewhat  interfered, 
but  the  dinner  restored  their  equanimity.  Mr. 
Harry  was  hi  the  chair,  in  the  absence  of  the  presi- 
dent ; Mr.  I'ictou  took  the  vice-cliuir.  Various 
toasts  were  drunk  with  proper  speeches. 


GENEALOGICAL  AND  HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  purpose  of  this  society  is  to  promote  genea- 
logical and  historical  research,  or  for  the  elucida- 
tion, compilation,  and  illustration  of  family 
history,  lineage,  and  biography. 

This  society  purposes  examining  into  records 
carefully  and  systematically,  making  copious  ex- 
tracts of  the  most  interesting  parts,  and  com- 
piling from  them  and  all  other  available  sources 
of  information  a regular  series  of  genealogical 
and  historical  accounts  of  the  old  nobility  and 
gentry,  combined  with  biographical  notices  and 
narratives  of  remarkable  circumstances  and  per- 
sonages, illustrated  with  fac-similes  of  ancient 
grants,  charters,  patents,  seals,  deeds,  inscriptions, 
monuments,  ruins,  arms,  &c.  and  to  arrange  the 
whole  of  such  compilations  into  MS.  volumes, 
with  notes  and  references  to  the  several  proofs 
and  authorities  from  wliich  they  are  taken. 

Lord  Ellesmere  received  the  members  of  the 
society  at  Bridgewater  House,  on  Wednesday 
evening  last,  when  the  council  reported,  and  some 
votes  of  thanks  were  passed. 


THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM. 

AccoBDiNG  to  a report  recently  published,  the 
number  of  volumes  added  to  the  library  amounts 
to  32,152  (maps,  music,  and  papers  included),  of 
which  1,339  wore  presented,  24,968  purchased, 
and  5,845  acquired  by  copyright,  -iGd  MSS.  have 
been  added  to  the  general  and  the  Egerton  collec- 
tions, and  72  original  charters  and  rolls.  These 
include  some  specially  worthy  of  notice,  as  a fine 
vellum  copy  of  the  famous  Samaritan  Pentateuch, 
in  large  gold  characters,  with  illuminated  orna- 
ments, executed  for  the  Amir  Rukn-al-Diri,  A.H. 
704-5=.\.D.  1301-5;  a volume  containing  the 
Capituluria  of  Charlemagne  and  Louis  le  Debon- 
iiaire,  compiled  in  827  by  the  Abbot  of  Fontanelle; 
the  Welch  Laws  of  Ilywel  Dda,  of  the  beginning 
of  the  fifteenth  century;  a very  large  volume, 
(close  of  fourteenth  century),  containing  a mass  of 
old  English  poetry  andprose,  chiefiy  of  a religious 
character,  remarkiible  as  being  nearly  a duplicate 
of,  and  written  by  the  same  hand  as,  the  famous 
Vernon  MS.  in  the  Bodleian ; the  original  “ Obi- 
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Idav,  showing  the  new  Barhovr  a,td  the  Roadstead,  Holyhead  Bay,  with  the  Breahwater,-the  l^e  Mr  J.  M.  Mendel  Bngineer ; and 
sTioiiing  the  Plan  for  the  Packet-jpier  and  completion  of  the  RarhQur,—Mr.  J.  JIawkshaic,  Engineer. 


A A.  The  plan  proposed  by  Mr.  Walker,  in  1843. 

B B B.  Plan  by  Mr.  Page;— 30th  April,  1844. 

C C.  The  plan  by  Capt.  F.  Beechey,  in  1844, 

D d D D.  The  northern  breakwater  as  in  course  of 
completion  with  (shown  by  dotted  lines) 
the  eastern  breakwater,  designed  and 
commenced,  but  now  abandoned  j and 
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D'D'.  The  packet-pier,  also  part  of  the  design  by  Mr. 

Rendel,  but  abandoned. 

d.  The  point  at  which  the  northern  breakwater  was 
at  first  intended  to  terminate. 

E.  The  eastern  breakwaters  and  packet-piers  as  about 
to  be  undertaken,  on  Mr.  Hawkshaw’s  plan, 
with 


. The  timber  staging  which  is  in  course  of  completion, 
a extension  of  the  old  pier. 


I®-  j The  lines  of  the  sand  at  the  two  dates,  jj  I 


The  figures  with  dotted  lines  show  the  fathoms 
depth  of  water. 
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Peers,  temporal  and  spiritual;  the  secret  auto- 
CTapb  correspondence  of  Charles  I.  “ some  time 
King  of  England,”  with  the  page  Henry  Eirebrace, 
when  incarcerated  in  Carisbrook,  in  1648 ; ‘‘The 
Official  Correspondence  of  the  celebrated  Lord 
Carteret,  Ambassador  in  Sweden  and  Secretary  of 
State,”  1719-45  (34  vols.),  presented  by  Canon 
Lord  J.  Thynne,  D.D. ; the  original  correspondence 
of  Henriette  Howard,  Countess  of  Suffolk,  1712, 
1767 ; the  original  mortgage  deed  of  a house  in 
Blackfriars,  dated  March  11,  1612,  1613,  signed 
by  one  “William  Shakspere;”  a collection  of 
autograph  letters  and  poems  of  Robert  Bums,  the 
inspired  ploughman  of  Ayrshire;  and  a large  col- 
lection of  impressions  from  the  coffin-plates  of  the 
nobility  and  gentry,  1727-1831. 


PROPOSED  ARR.:kNGEMENT  OE  THE 
ROYAL  COMMISSIONERS’  LAND  AT 
SOUTH  KENSINGTON. 

nOBTICtJLTUEAL  SOCIEIT  OF  LONDON. 

OrR  readers  know  the  finely  situated  estate  pur- 
chased by  the  Royal  Commissioners  for  the  Exhi- 
bition of  1851,  which  extends  from  what  was  for- 
merly known  as  tbe  Old  Brompton-road  to  the 
Kensington-road,  and  we  informed  them  in 
April  last,  that  arrangements  were  in  progress 
to  enable  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London  to 
use  a part  of  it,  about  twenty  acres,  and  that  Mr. 
Sydney  Smirke  had  been  requested  to  prepare 
designs.  We  have  now  the  pleasure  to  lay  before 
the  public  a view  of  tbe  plan  which  has  been 
determined  on  and  is  to  be  forthwith  proceeded 
with. 

After  letting  on  building  leases  certain  outlying 
portions  of  heir  estate,  the  commissioners  have 
reserved  between  40  and  50  acres  for  the  purposes 
of  their  incorporation,  forming  a parallelogram 
between  the  two  new  roads;  Prince  Albert-road 
flOO  feet  wide),  to  the  west,  and  Exhibition-road 
(80  feet  wide),  to  the  east;  which  two  roads  con- 


nect the  Kensington-road  on  the  north  with  tbe 
new  Cromwell-road  (80  feet  wide),  on  the  south. 
Of  this  parallelogram,  tbe  commissioners  have  re- 
served a portion  of  about  16  acres  at  the  south 
end,  for  the  purposes  of  the  Great  International 
Exhibition,  which  had  been  projected  by  the 
Society  of  Arts  for  the  year  1861— the  intention 
of  holding  which  has,  it  is  hoped,  been  but  tem- 
porarily suspended  by  the  war  now  raging 
—also  a portion  at  tbe  north  end,  with  a 
frontage  to  Hyde-park,  well  adapted  for  any 
public  buildings  which  it  may  hereafter  appear 
desirable  to  erect  there  ; and  further  spaces  of 
about  150  feet  in  depth  along  each  of  the  parallel 
roads  running  north  and  south,  for  such  buildings, 
public  or  private,  as  the  commissioners  may  here- 
after, in  the  prosecution  of  their  own  objects, 
determine  to  erect. 

It  is  the  remainder  or  centre  of  this  ^ound  that 
the  commissioners,  under  certain  conditions,  have 
offered  to  place  at  the  disposal  of  the  Horticultural 
Society.  This  space,  inclusive  of  a proposed  winter 
garden,  and  also  of  Italian  arcades  with  which  the 
commissioners  themselves  propose  to  surround  it, 
will  contain  about  twenty  acres  available  for  tbe 
new  garden  of  the  Society. 

The  conditions  on  which  the  commissioners 
have  made  their  liberal  offer  were  communicated 
in  the  course  of  a meeting  held  on  Thursday  last. 
The  main  provisions  are,  that  the  Society  shall 
engage  to  lay  out  and  maintain  the  garden  in  a 
fitting  style,  and  that  it  shall  also  erect  a conser- 
vatory or  winter  garden — the  whole  at  a cost 
estimated  at  50,000^.;  and  should  tbe  offer  be 
accepted,  the  commissioners  will  be  prepared  to 
grant  the  Society  a lease  of  the  ground  for  thirty- 
one  years ; and  further,  as  before  stated,  to  sur- 
round tbe  space  allotted  for  the  garden  with 
Italian  arcades  open  to  the  gardens,  and  built,  at 
their  own  expense,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  50,000/. : 
the  conditions  as  to  the  payment  of  interest  on 
any  sum  so  expended  (not  exceeding  the  50,000/.), 
and  as  to  the  amount  of  rent  to  be  paid  by  the 
Society,  being  of  a most  liberal  nature. 

The  shape  and  situation  of  the  ground,  which 
slopes  gradually  from  the  north  to  the  sooth,  that 
is,  from  Kensington  to  Bromptoo,  admits  of  the 
formation  of  successive  terraces  on  different  levels, 


affording  peculiar  facilities  for  ornamental  treat- 
ment, and  is  well  adapted  besides  for  the  effective 
display  of  sculpture ; while  a fine  winter  garden  at 
tbe  upper  end,  and  a colonnade  extending  round 
the  land,  will  afford  a promenade  of  three-quarters 
of  a mile  in  length,  sheltered  from  heat  and  cold, 
wind  and  wet.  The  colonnade  will  also  offer  peeui 
liar  facilities  for  the  display  of  tbe  flowers  and 
fruit  at  the  annual  shows,  free  from  all  risks  of 
weather  which  have  not  unfrequently  marred  the 
Chiswick  fetes.  It  is  to  be  hqped  that  the  public 
will  afford  such  aid  to  the  Horticultural  Society 
as  will  enable  it  to  carry  out  the  arrangement 
efficiently. 

■ Our  engraving  is  a bird’s-eye  view  looking 
northward,  and  showing  the  spaces  left  vacant 
around  the  enclosure,  with  the  houses  built  by 
Mr.  C.  J.  Freake  on  one  side,  and  those  by 
Mr.  Jackson  on  the  other.  The  central  part 
of  the  enclosed  portion,  between  the  higher  and 
the  lower  end,  will  be  sunk  to  a level  platform;, 
and  here  water  to  a certain  extent  will  be  used  to 
increase  the  effect. 

Of  the  arcades,  constructed  of  brick  and  stone, 
there  will  bo  4,000  feet  of  varied  design,  and 
these  hereafter  may  be  made  to  afford  modes 
of  communication  under  cover  between  the  va- 
rious public  buildings  erected  around  the  area. 
By  means  of  a verandah,  this  covered  way  will 
continue  round  the  winter-garden.  The  winter- 
garden  seen  in  the  view,  including  this  verandah 
around  it,  will  be  275  feet  long,  78  feet  wide,  and 
60  feet  in  height,  to  the  ridge.  Bej^ond  it,  is  a 
space  for  a large  building  to  front  the  Kensington-; 
road. 

It  is  proposed  that  the  public  shall  have  the 
advantage  of  entrance  to  the  gardens  on  two 
days  in  the  week  at  a merely  nominal  charge. 
Mr.  Henry  Cole,  C.B.,  Mr.  Redgrave,  R.A.,  and 
Captain  Fowke,  R.E.,  act  as  a superintending 
committee  for  preparing  the  plans. 

Some  representations  and  models,  of  the  full 
size,  to  test  the  appearance  of  the  proposed 
arcades  (concerning  which,  by  the  way,  we  can- 
not express  unqualified  admiration),  are  being 
made  at  Brompton.  The  actual  works,  we  under- 
stand, will  themselves  be  commenced  in  a few 
days. 


\i 


VII- W OF  THE  ESTATE  OF  THE  COHMISSIOXERS  FOR  THE  EXHIBITION  OF  1851,  AT  SOUTH  KENSINGTON,  AS  PROPOSED  TO  BE  LAID  OUT,  PARTLY  FOR  THE  HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. Mr.  Sydney  Smieke,  A.K.A.  ARcniTECX. Superintendinrj  Commitieefoi- prcparhig  the  Flans,— Mr.  Cole,  Mr.  R.  Eedqrave,  and  Captain  FoxcJce. 
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THE  SCIENCE  AND  ART  DEPARTMENT 
AT  BROMPTON. 

I Bt  a minute  recently  passed  by  the  committee 
f Co\rncil  on  Education,  the  Science  and  Art 
])epartineut  will  hereafter  assist  the  industrial 
Jflsses  of  this  country  in  supplying  themselves 
t/itli  instruction  in  the  rudiments  of — 

i 1.  Practical  and  Descriptive  Geometry,  with 
Mechanical  and  Machine  Drawing,  and 
Building  Construction. 

'i  2-  Physics, 

;•  3.  Chemistry. 

: 4.  Geology  and  Mineralogy  (applied  to  Mining). 

■ 5.  Natural  History. 

■ly  augmentation  grants  in  aid  of  salary  to  com- 
tetent  teachers,  and  by  payments  and  prizes  on 
.uccessful  results,  and  grants  for  apparatus,  addi- 
lional  advantages  are  offered  to  teachers. 

' An  interesting  “ Guide  to  the  Food  Collection 

II  the  South  Kensington  Museum,”  by  Dr. 
■uankester,  the  superintendent  of  that  depart- 
?nent,  has  been  published  at  a small  price,  and 
Inll  be  found  to  enhance  very  materially  the 
iileasure  of  an  inspection.  We  shall  give  our 
leaders  the  advantage  of  some  of  its  facts  before 
lOng. 

1 The  visitors  to  the  Museum  continue  to  be  very 
■lumerous.  During  tlie  week  ending  the  2nd  of 
July,  the  numbers  were  as  follow : — On  Monday, 
iCuesday,  and  Saturday,  free  days,  3,888 ; on 
ifonday  and  Tuesday,  free  evenings,  2,115;  on 
the  three  students’  days  (admission  to  the  public, 
Jd.),  1,133 ; one  students’  evening,  Wednesday, 
111 ; total,  7,247.  At  the  Museum  of  Patents, 
ihe  visitors  for  the  week  in  the  mornings  were 
ii.,31-1';  in  the  evenings,  787;  making  a total  of 
11,101. 


rHE  MODERN  ORNAMENTATION  OF  THE 
METROPOLITAN  STREETS. 

1 The  costly  huildings  which  are  rising  in  nnm- 
Ders  in  the  commercial  portions  of  the  metro- 
polis are  a means  of  calling  into  employment  a 
idass  of  workmen  which,  until  very  recently,  in 
modern  times  did  not  exist.  When  considering 
chese  important  works,  it  is  worth  while  to  cora- 
oare  them  in  an  artistic  point  of  view  with  the 
ritrect  architecture  which  has  preceded  them.  This 
matter  has  been  before  referred  to,  in  a series  of 
(articles,  in  tlie  Builder,  on  the  houses  and  shops 
of  old  London.  It  may,  however,  be  'W'orth  while 
MOW  to  remark  that,  before  the  reign  of  Queen 
iSlizabeth,  many  of  tbc  fronts  of  the  houses  were 
decorated  with  panels  containing  heraldic  and 
(other  dovices,and  projections,  supported  by  carved 
^rackets  of  different  kinds : the  lintels  of  the 
doors,  weather-boards  of  the  gables,  &c.  were  also 
rarved  with  scroll-work  and  other  patterns.  An 
examination  of  such  specimens  of  this  carving 
18  remain,  shows  that  it  is  remarkable  for  boldness 
bather  than  for  any  delicacy  of  either  design  or  exc- 
bution.  At  no  time,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  draw- 
engs  and  examples  which  are  left,  were  the  domestic 
)r  business  buildings  of  London  equal  to  those  in 
ilJhester  and  some  other  cathedral  cities. 

' Tbc  introduction  of  a more  classical  style,  by 
iinigo  Jones  and  others,  did  not  produce  such  a 
beneficial  change  as  might  have  been  expected  in 
ahe  metropolitan  streets.  This  was  in  a great 
?!neasurc  caused  by  the  sudden  necessity  of  rapidly 
(•ebuilding  after  the  Great  Fire  of  1666.  Plain 
t)ut  substantial  bouses  were  reared  as  rapidly  as 
'possible,  which  gave  to  the  City  such  a grave  and 
Mombre  appearance. 

1 In  the  interior  of  dwellings,  notwithstanding 
obe  unadorned  exteriors,  decorative  art  was  often 
carried  to  a very  high  degree  of  perfection.  The 

trways  of  Queen  Anne’s  days,  the  very  fine 
1C  carvings  of  Somerset  House,  enable  us  to 
ffiompare  the  artistic  skill  employed  in  this  kind 
of  work  of  past  times  with  the  present.  After  a 
rjareful  examination  of  several  City  buildings,  just 
iBnislicd  and  in  progress,  the  designs  show  a 
ixnLxture  of  bold  Classical  features,  combined  with 
m amount  of  ornameut  which,  if  generally  car- 
ided  out,  will  give  to  the  London  streets  a 
degree  of  picturesque  beauty  and  elegance  which 
saas  not  been  presented  in  former  periods.  There, 
(however,  is  to  be  noticed,  in  some  instances, 
?;be  application  of  too  much  ornament  not  very 
Ijudiciously  used.  Nor  are  these  carvings  always 
io  satisfactory  as  they  should  be.  In  some  cases 
ivhe  foliage,  &c.  is  coarse  and  unfinished,  and  evi- 
dently the  production  of  those  who  require  a 
^greater  amount  of  art  education.  It  would  he 
loeneficiul  for  those  engaged  upon  this  description 
of  work  to  examine  aud  study  the  refinement  of 
' ;he  carvings  on  various  parts  of  Somerset  House,  to 
which  we  have  referred.  There  are  also  useful 


materials  in  the  Architectural  Museum  and  the 
other  galleries  at  Brompton. 

In  some  buildings  colour  and  gilding  have  been 
introduced  with  excellent  effect,  which,  however, 
is  marred  by  sooty  coating,  which  covers  both  stone 
and  other  work.  We  have  noticed  that  on  the 
statue  of  the  late  Duke  of  Sussex,  in  a niche  in 
front  of  the  Royal  Free  Hospital,  the  gilding  on 
parts  of  the  figiu-e  and  inscription  has  become  dull, 
aud  in  a great  measure  loses  its  effect.  Tbc 
gilding  in  front  of  the  British  Museum  and  in 
other  positions  is  rapidly  becoming  invisible.  It  has 
often  struck  me  that,  if  the  improved  method  of 
gilding  were  considered  and  applied,  we  might  be 
able  to  get  this  description  of  ornament  so  perma- 
nent that  even  when  the  stone  has  become  dark 
coloured  the  gold  would  retain  its  brightness,  and 
have  increased  effect.  But  gilding  and  colour  are, 
however,  secondary  things  in  comparison  with  the 
carved  work  on  buildings,  which  will  probably 
remain  for  two  or  three  centuries  as  examples  of 
the  artistic  workmanship  of  this  reign.  I there- 
fore venture  to  remark,  that  it  is  better  to  have 
less  ornament,  and  that  well  done,  than  a great 
profusion  of  an  inferior  description. 

There  is,  however,  a fine  field  open  for  those 
young  men  who  will  go  in  the  true  spirit  of  artists 
to  the  valuable  objects  for  study  which  are  now 
fortunately  easily  available,  and  apply  their  trained 
ability  to  this  description  of  work.  Viator. 


DECREASE  OF  OUR  STREAMS. 

The  Scottish  newspapers  give  curious  accounts 
of  the  great  drought  of  the  present  season.  The 
Perth  Courier  says,  that  the  running-streams  are 
shallower  than  ever.  The  rivers  Almond  and 
Earn  seem  to  be  gradually  running  dry;  and  the 
majestic  Tay  itself  is  extremely  low.  The  Forres 
Gazette  says,  that  the  district  has  not  had  a 
shower  for  the  last  six  weeks,  and  the  effect  is 
likely  to  be  serious  upon  the  various  crops.  The 
Ayr  Advertiser  remarks  that  this  is  the  most 
severe  drought  which  has  occurred  within  the 
memory  of  the  present  generation : old  people 
say,  they  never  remember  to  have  seen  the  Doon 
so  low  as  at  present.  On  farms  which  are  gene- 
rally considered  well  watered  there  is  not  a drop 
for  cattle  or  horses.  Border  Advertiser 
nounces  the  injurious  effect  of  the  extraordinary 
drought  upon  the  crops.  The  Gala  is  scarcely 
distinguishable  as  a stream.  The  Tsveed  is  so 
low  that  the  trout  may  think  themselves  lucky 
if  they  get  into  a hole  deep  enough  to  prevent 
them  being  parboiled.  The  Aberdeen  Press, 
Montrose  Standard,  and  other  papers,  give  un- 
favourable accounts  of  the  state  of  the  corn, 
grass,  aud  turnips,  caused  by  the  want  of  rain. 

No  doubt  the  present  season  is  an  exceptional 
one,  but  it  is  a matter  well  worthy  of  careful 
consideration,  to  what  extent  the  enormous 
amount  of  drainage  which  has  taken  place 
throughout  the  country  has  affected  the  average 
amount  of  rain,  the  height  of  lakes,  and  the 
volume  of  rivers. 

It  is  believed  that  very  important  results  would 
be  shown  by  a systematic  inquiry,  which  would 
prove  the  necessity  of  not  only  embanking  the 
Thames,  but  also  of  causingworks  to  be  commenced 
on  the  banks  of  other  rivers  which  are  liable  to 
get  filled  up,  through  the  quantity  of  water  from 
inland  being  insufficient  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing away  accumulations. 

The  fishermen  and  watermen  of  the  Thames 
nearly  all  agree  that  the  quantity  of  inland  or 
“ back  water  ” has  of  late  years  considerably 
decreased:  if  this  is  actually  the  case,  energetic 
efforts  should  be  made  to  provide  a remedy  for 
such  a great  evil. 


WALL  PAINTINGS  IN  CHALGROVE 
CHURCH. 

OXFORD  ARCniTECTURAI,  SOCIETT. 

At  a meeting  held  at  the  O.xford  Architectural 
Society’s  Rooms,  Holywell,  on  Wednesday  evening, 
the  29tli  of  June  (Mr.  J.  H.  Parker,  president,  in 
the  chair),  the  secretary  read  a paper  furnished  by 
Mr.  Buckler,  architect,  “On  the  Paintings  lately 
discovered  at  Chalgrove  Church,  in  the  County  of 
Oxford.”  It  appears  that  the  figures  are  of  early 
character,  and  the  head-dresses,  the  wimple, 
point  them  out  as  works  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
The  chancel  in  which  these  paintings  exist  is  of 
the  date  above  mentioned,  and  has  windows  of 
the  character  of  that  style  on  the  north  and  south 
sides.  These  windows  form  breaks  in  the  subject 
of  the  frescoes,  and  are  themselves  decorated  in 
their  splays  by  figures.  On  the  north  and  east 
walls  are  a series  of  subjects  taken  from  the  events 
of  our  Blessed  Lord’s  Passion,  and  treated  with 


delicacy  and  religious  spirit.  The  north  wall 
treats  of  the  events  of  the  Passioir  itself,  including 
figures  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene,  the  Virgin  Mary, 
St.  John,  aud  St.  Peter,  in  the  act  of  cutting  oft' 
the  ear  of  Malchus,  and  of  other  of  the  apostles; 
there  appears  also  tbc  traitor  Judas,  and  the 
reviling  Jews  whose  countenances  are  marked 
with  great  respectingsof  character,  their  noses  being 
exceedingly  crooked  and  beak- shaped-  On  the  east 
wall  our  Lord  is  seen  in  the  act  of  rising;  soldiers 
appear  in  recumbent  postures  beneath  some 
arcades  of  what  is  intended  to  be  a representation 
of  the  sepulchre.  The  upper  part  of  this  figure  is 
lost,  as  also  is  the  case  with  the  one  in  which  our 
Lord  is  represented  as  ascending,  the  feet  only 
being  visible.  The  south  side  is  decorated  with 
traditionary  subjects,  chiefly  relating  to  events 
connected  with  the  lives  of  St.  Mary  and  St.  John. 
Mr.  Buckler  quoted  a series  of  legends  translated 
from  curious  and  interesting  sources,  which  throw 
much  light  on  this — perhaps  the  most  obscure — 
portion  of  the  design. 

Mr.  Freeman  trusted  that  these  paintings  were 
not  exposed  merely  to  be  destroyed  as  soon  as 
possible.  Mr.  Parker  assured  the  meeting  that 
steps  had  been  taken  for  their  preservation. 


THE  “ ILLUMINATED  INDICATOR.” 

Sir, — Passing  along  Piccadilly  last  evening  with 
a friend,  I stopped  a few  moments  to  look  at  the 
new  “Illuminated  Indicator.”  After  having  no- 
ticed the  advertisements  I looked  for  the  clock,  but 
could  not  see  it  until  I walked  nearly  across  the 
road,  when  I saw  a small  clock  not  illuminated,  and 
almost  hidden  by  the  ornamental  ironwork  at  the 
top  of  the  advertising  column.  Now  I ask  you, 
sir,  what  is  the  use  of  a clock  in  that  position  ? 
Why  not  have  two  illuminated  clocks  facing 
towards  the  pavements  (so  that  foot  passengers 
may  not  have  to  go  into  the  road  to  see  the  time), 
and  projecting  beyond  the  pillar? 

Ax  Obsebtxr. 

***  The  illuminated  indicator  at  Hyde-park  is  a 
uTetched  failure,  and  will  serve  to  justify  the  oppo- 
sition we  raised  to  those  who  would  have  let  our 
street-lamps  for  advertising  purposes.  In  some 
positions  the  erection  of  a clock,  and  the  provision  of 
a post-office  anda  light,  might  be  sufficient  excuse 
for  disfiguring  the  road  with  obtrusive  advertise- 
ments; but  at  Hyde-park-corner,  where  none  of 
these  are  wanted,  there  is  no  defence  for  it.  When 
some  young  child  or  old  woman  has  been  run  over 
in  consequence  of  the  obstruction  this  “ indicator  ” 
causes,  it  will  probably  be  removed. 


PROVINCIAL  NEWS. 

Maidstone. — The  Kent  County  Lunatic  Asylum, 
has  been  recently  undergoing  various  extensive 
alterations  and  additions;  the  old  stone  floors  in 
the  main  building  galleries  having  been  taken  out 
and  wood  substituted,  and  the  day-room  and  cell 
accommodation  generally  re-arranged  and  added 
to.  The  refractory  wai’ds  for  females  have  had  an 
entire  new  story  added,  and  the  ground-floor 
rooms  are  altered  and  improved.  The  old  farm 
buildings  have  been  entirely  taken  down,  aud  new 
ones  erected  on  a more  convenient  site.  The  works 
have  been  carried  out  under  the  direction  of 
Messrs.  Whichcord  aud  Blandford,  architects,  of 
Maidstone,  by  Messrs.  Sutton,  Walter,  and  Good- 
win, builders,  of  the  same  place ; Mr.  W.  Elsmore 
acting  as  clerk  of  the  works. 

Cambridge. — The  foundation-stone  of  the  Royal 
Albert  Benevolent  Society’s  Asylum  has  been  laid. 
The  object  of  the  society  is  to  provide  an  asylum 
for  the  aged  and  infirm  poor  members,  without 
restriction  as  to  their  belonging  to  a Friendly 
Society.  Any  one  subscribing  five  shillings  annu- 
ally may  receive  the  benefits  of  the  asylum.  The 
plans  selected  by  the  committee,  out  of  fifty-nine- 
sent  in,  were  those  of  Mr.  F.  Peck,  of  Maidstone  : 
the  contractors  for  the  building  are  Messrs.  Bullock 
and  Sons,  whose  tender  amounted  to  l,675f, 

Puriton  {Somerset). — The  foundation-stone  of  a 
new  school  has  been  laid  in  this  village.  The- 
building  is  to  be  in  the  Gothic  style.  Mr.  Knowles 
is  the  architect,  and  Mr.  R.  Winter  the  builder. 

Plymouth. — A new  Lecture  Hall  and  premises 
are  now  in  course  of  construction,  at  the  back  of 
Union-street,  and  near  the  railway  terminus.  The 
hall  will  be  60  feet  long  by  28  feet  wide.  Four- 
teen ornamented  pilasters  will  be  introduced  in 
the  hall,  the  ceiling  of  which  will  be  vaulted  and 
also  embellished.  There  will  be  no  side  windows 
in  the  building,  but  the  lighting  will  be  from  the 
ceiling  by  means  of  four  inner  aud  eight  outer 
lights  in  the  roof,  with  arrangements  for  ventila- 
tion. The  architects  are  Messrs.  Damant  and 
Reid.  There  will  be  an  entrance  at  the  north  end. 
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the  passage  behig  6 feet  wide,  from  which  there 
will  be  access  to  the  hall  by  means  of  a flight  of 
steps.  The  hall  is  24  feet  in  height,  and  will  be 
fitted  for  gas.  There  are  three  or  four  outlets  to 
this  hall,  not  for  general  use,  but  to  be  opened 
in  case  of  any  emergency.  In  front  of  the  ball 
will  be  a residence,  suitable  for  a lodging-house  or 
hotel. 

Birmingham. — The  town  council  having  taken 
up  the  question  of  the  sewerage  and  drainage 
of  the  borough,  have  called  in  as  engineer  Mx. 
R.  RawHnson. 

Leeds. — The  new  Grammar  School  for  Leeds 
has  been  opened.  The  building,  according  to  the 
Intelligencer,  consists  of  two  large  school-rooms, 
w’ith  class-room  and  library,  and  a residence  for 
the  head-master,  with  accommodation  for  boarders. 
The  style  of  architecture  employed  by  the  archi- 
tect (Mr.  E.  M.  Barry,  of  "Westminster),  is  Gothic, 
of  the  Decorated  period,  and  the  structure  is  faced 
throughout  with  stone.  The  exterior  presents 
much  variety  of  outline,  and,  with  its  pinnacles, 
dormer  windows,  and  lofty  ventilating  turrets,  is 
conspicuous  for  miles  round.  The  windows  are 
deeply  recessed,  with  rich  mouldings,  including 
shafts  and  carved  capitals;  and  the  entrance- 
doorway is  ornamented  with  polished  red  granite 
columns.  All  the  roofs  are  of  steep  pitch,  and  at 
the  point  of  intersection  of  the  main  roof  with 
that  over  the  library  rises  a lofty  ventilating 
turret,  or  lantern.  The  latter  is  divided  into  two 
stories,  the  upper  one  serving  as  an  outlet  for 
vitiated  air  from  the  school-rooms,  and  the  lower 
one  giving  access  to  a balcony.  The  master’s 
house  is  at  the  western  end  of  the  building,  and 
has  a marked  dwelling-house  character  stamped 
upon  it.  The  building  resembles  in  shape  a Latin 
cross,  the  lower  or  longer  arm  containing  the  school- 
rooms, one  over  the  other.  These  measure  95  feet 
long  by  28  feet  wide,  and  85  feet  long  by  28  feet 
wide.  At  the  point  where  the  four  arms  of  the 
cross  meet  is  the  staircase  for  the  boys,  which  is 
entirely  of  stone,  with  flights  5 feet  wide.  There 
are  no  windows,  and  the  landings  are  supported  on 
iron  beams.  The  right-hand  arm  of  the  cross  con- 
tains on  the  ground-floor  two  cloak-rooms,  and 
over  them  a class-i'oom  and  the  library,  each  24 
■feet  long  by  22  feet  wide.  The  left-hand  arm  is 
occupied  by  the  study  and  dormitories,  each  22  feet 
square,  for  the  head-master’s  pupils.  The  upper 
arm  of  the  cross  is  devoted  to  the  head-master’s 
residence.  The  schools  are  warmed  by  hot-water 
pipes.  The  roof  of  the  upper  school  is  of  open  timber 
stained  and  varnished,  and  the  floors  are  supported 
on  wTought-iroii  beams.  The  contractors  were  the 
executors  of  the  late  Mr.  Thos.  Hall,  of  Leeds.  The 
sub-contractors  were  Mr.  ^Vhitley  for  masonry, 
Mr.  Nelson  for  ironwork,  Mr.  Garlick  for  plumbing, 
Mr.  Woodhead  for  painting,  and  Messrs.  James 
Wilson  and  Son  for  plastering.  Mr.  Leslie  was  the 
clerk  of  the  works.  The  building  has  cost  about 
15,000^.  including  3,000^.  for  the  site. 

Heiocastle-upon-Tgne. — The  baths  and  wash- 
houses at  the  foot  of  Gallowgate  have  been  opened 
for  the  use  of  the  public.  The  building  is  con- 
structed externally  of  stone.  The  style  of  archi- 
tecture partakes  somewhat  of  the  Elizabethan.  It 
is  approached  by  a flight  of  steps  leading  into  a 
recessed  porch,  at  the  junction  of  Newgate-street 
with  Gallowgate.  The  baths  are  on  the  lefthand 
side  on  entering  the  porch,  except  those  for 
females,  which  are  on  the  other  side;  and  in  this 
department  there  are  fourteen  warm  and  cold 
slipper  baths,  one  vapour-bath,  four  tepid  and  cold 
ohower-baths,  with  waiting-room  and  conveniences 
attached.  There  is  no  plaster-work  in  the  bath- 
rooms, nor  throughout  the  washhouses,  the  whole 
of  the  walla  being  lined  with  glazed  porcelain 
bricks  of  a warm,  buff  colour.  The  divisions  be- 
tween the  baths  in  the  first-class  are  made  of 
enamelled  slate.  The  second-class  bath  partitions 
ure  plain  slate,  smooth  on  both  sides.  The  whole 
of  the  baths  are  each  formed  in  one  piece,  of 
Stourbridge  fireclay,  coated  on  the  inside  with  a 
layer  of  white  porcelain.  The  washhouse  is  reached 
from  the  opposite  side  of  the  porch  to  the  baths, 
opened  only  by  the  superintendent  from  the  office, 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  ingress  and  egress 
without  its  being  recorded.  The  washhouse  has 
glazed  brick  walls,  painted  iron  roof,  rows  of  sky- 
lights, iron  columns, ornamental  ventilating  grates, 
and  other  accessories.  This  apartment  is  about 
40  feet  square,  and  is  divided  by  slate  partitions 
into  forty-five  separate  washing-stalls.  There  are 
two  wringing-machines,  which  expel  the  water  out 
of  the  clothes  by  centrifugal  force.  The  roof  of 
the  washhouse  is  of  iron,  in  three  spans,  and  on 
the  ridge  and  furrow  principle.  It  is  painted  in 
party-colour.  The  drying-room  adjoins  the  wash- 
house, and  communicates  with  it  by  open  arches 
without  doors.  The  contractors  for  the  building 
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department  were  Messrs.  Scott  and  Reed ; and  for 
the  engineering  department,  Mr.  H.  Watson. 
The  structure  has  been  erected  from  the  de- 
sign of  Mr.  Thos.  Oliver,  under  whose  super- 
intendence it  has  been  carried  out,  with  the 
assistance  of  Mr.  Bryson,  the  town-surveyor.  This 
is  the  second  corporate  institution  of  the  kind  in 

Newcastle. The  plans  prepared  by  Mr.  Dobson, 

architect,  for  the  extension  and  alterations  of  the 
Newcastle  Gaol,  having  been  submitted  to  the 
Home  Secretary,  have  been  approved.  The 
Gaol  Committee  have  consequently  directed  Mr. 
Dobson  to  proceed  with  the  working  drawings, 
which  will  be  shortly  prepared,  and  contracts 
advertised  for  the  commencement  of  the  works. 

Sunderland. — The  Gateshead  Observer  of  last 
week  supplies  the  following  items: — An  extensive 
building  has  been  commenced  on  Sunderland 

Moor  for  the  Orphan  Asylum. On  Monday 

last,  a graving-dock  was  commenced  in  the  ship- 
building yard  of  Mr.  James  Laing,  J P.  Deptford. 
Messrs.  Young,  Brothers,  are  the  contractors. 
This  graving-dock  is  intended  to  be  constructed 
on  an  extensive  scale,  and  to  accommodate  the 

largest  vessels  that  are  built  in  Sunderland. 

On  Tuesday  last,  the  construction  of  a new 
savings’  bank  was  commenced,  at  the  north  end 
of  Wearmouth  Bridge,  near  the  Royal  Hotel, 
Monkwearmouth. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Wivenhoe  (Bssex),  — Tlie  parish  church  of 
Wivenhoe  having  been  found  inadeouate  for  the 
increasing  population,  a movement  was  set  on 
foot  for  its  restoration  and  enlargement,  and  a 
subscription  was  started,  which  has  reached  1,500/. 
or  1,600/.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  work  is 
1,700/.  towards  which  Mr.  Rebow  has  subscribed 
400  guineas.  The  restoration  and  enlargement 
will  be  from  plans  supplied  by  Mi‘.  Hakewell,  of 
London,  architect,  Mr.  G.  P.  White,  of  Loudon, 
being  the  builder,  and  Mr.  J.  Heade,  of  Wivenhoe, 
the  carpenter.  'The  west  end  of  the  church  has 
been  removed,  and  the  interior  cleared.  The 
foundation-stone  for  the  enlargement  has  been 
laid. 

Sivanage.  — The  foundation-stone  of  a new 
church  here,  in  place  of  the  old,  has  been  laid. 
The  whole  of  the  church  is  to  be  rebuilt,  says 
the  Sherborne  Journal,  excepting  the  tower.  The 
style  will  be  Perpendicular.  The  e.xtreme  length 
will  be  82  feet ; nave,  27  feet  wide  j extreme  length 
of  transepts,  64  feet.  There  will  be  a nave,  chancel, 
north  and  south  transepts,  north  aisle,  and  chil- 
dren’s gallery  in  each  transept.  Such  parts  of  the 
old  windows  as  are  sufficiently  good  will  be 
re-used  and  adopted.  Accommodation  will  be 
aff'orded  for  516  adults,  and  176  children.  The 
expense  is  estimated  at  2,180/.  The  diocesan 
architect,  Mr.  T.  II.  Wyatt,  has  supplied  the  plans, 
and  Mr.  Mondey,  of  Dorchester,  is  the  builder. 

Kegu'orth  {Leicestershire), — The  restoration  of 
Kegworth  church  has  commenced  under  the  ma- 
nagement of  Mr.  Garland,  of  Nottingham,  archi- 
tect. The  body  of  the  church  and  the  chancel 
have  been  cleared  of  the  unsightly  tea-chest  pews, 
and  the  reading-desk  and  pulpit  have  shared  the 
same  fate.  The  three  galleries  will  speedily  be 
demolished. 

Mighbridge  {Somerset). — The  new  church  of 
St.  John  the  Evangelist,  Highbridge,  in  the  ex- 
tensive parish  of  Buruham,  has  been  consecrated 
by  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells.  The  design 
for  the  edifice  was  prepared  by  Mr.  Norton,  of 
London,  and  the  building  was  entrusted  to  Mr. 
Palmer,  of  Weston-super-Mare,  who  commenced 
about  twelve  months  since.  The  plan  of  the 
building  comprises  nave  and  chancel,  with  north 
aisle  to  the  former,  and  chapel  to  the  latter,  serving 
for  organ  and  vestry.  A tower  at  the  north-west 
angle  of  the  aisle,  groined  in  stone,  serves  as  a 
north  porch,  and  a south  porch  is  placed  in  the 
second  bay  of  the  nave.  Rough  relieving  arches 
are  turned  in  the  thickness  of  the  south  wall, 
to  admit  of  an  additional  aisle  on  that  side.  Tlie 
principal  feature  in  the  design  of  this  church  is 
the  mode  in  which  the  arcade  has  been  treated, 
intended  by  the  architect  to  illustrate  the  pos- 
sibility of  avoiding  the  inconvenience  supposed  to 
result  from  the  introduction  of  pillars,  as  obstruc- 
tions to  sight  and  sound,  in  our  modern  churches. 
The  nave  is  of  five  b.ays;  and,  instead  of  the  usual 
four  solid  pillars,  the  arches  are  supported  by 
coupled  columns  of  polished  Babbicorabc  marble, 
7 inches  iu  diameter,  standing  on  a solid  stone 
plinth,  the  height  of  the  bench  framings,  and 
combined  together  under  a square  abacus,  the 
bell  of  the  caps  being  carved  with  foliage  of 
an  early  type.  Externally  the  blue  limestone  forms 
the  general  facings,  with  relieving  arches  and  con- 
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tinuous  bauds  of  the  old  sandstone,  from  quarries 
near  Bridgwater.  The  dressings  are  of  Coombe 
Down  stone,  and  the  roofs  of  the  church  and  spire 
are  covered  with  tiles  of  local  manufacture, 
arranged  in  blue  and  red  bands.  The  belfry-stage 
of  the  tower  is  gabled  into  the  spire,  and  on  each 
face  triplet  windows  rest  on  blue  slate  shafts,  the 
same  material  being  used  for  window  and  door 
columns  elsewhere.  Chestnut  wood  has  been  used 
for  the  seatings,  the  doors,  screen,  &c.  and  English 
oak  for  the  carved  chancel  stalls.  The  accommo- 
dation is  360,  and  with  the  future  south  aisle,  450. 
The  tower  hasa  peal  of  four  bells,  cast  by  Warner, 
of  London.  The  entire  cost  of  the  edifice  was  about 
2,500/.  the  whole  of  which  was  borne  by  the 
foundress.  Miss  Poole,  who  has  besides  erected  a 
parsonage  upon  the  ground  of  the  north  side  of 
the  church,  at  a further  expense  of  900/.  On  the 
south  side  is  an  open  space  of  land  intended  as  the 
site  of  a school.  The  builder  of  the  church  was 
also  the  contractor  for  the  parsonage. 

Coleshill  {Jf'arioick). — The  restoration  of  the 
church  here  is  progressing.  The  edifice  has  been 
roofed  in.  ScalFoldjiig  has  been  erected  around  the 
bivse  of  the  spire,  which  it  is  intended  to  give  a 
casing  to  up  to  the  pinnacle.  The  pews  are  nearly 
completed.  The  windows  have  been  glazed 
with  stained  glass.  Tlie  walls  at  intervals  exte- 
riorly are  being  decorated  witli  chiselled  heads, 
mostly  female,  and  higher  up  heads  of  Gothic 
monstrosities.  These  are  produced  by  a deaf  and 
dumb  Frenchman,  four  days  being  the  time  he 
takes  to  each.  The  re-erection  of  the  church  is 
entrusted  to  Mr.  Robinson,  of  Coventry. 

Haslingden. — The  comer  stone  of  a new  Roman 
Catholic  Church  has  been  laid  at  Haslingden.  Mr. 
Wm.  Nicholson,  of  Manchester,  is  the  architect. 
The  new  edifice,  when  completed,  will  consist  of 
nave,  chancel,  lady’-chapel,  vestry,  and  presbytery. 
The  style  is  Gothic.  The  nave  is  65  feet  by  32  feet; 
the  chancel,  16  feet  by  14  feet;  the  lady-chapel, 
8 feet  by  11  feet;  and  the  vestry,  13  feet  by 
12  feet;  but,  owing  to  a want  of  sufficient  funds, 
the  chancel,  lady-chapel,  and  vestry  are  to  be  dis- 
pensed with  for  the  present,  and  a room  of  the 
house  substituted  for  a vestry.  The  builder  is 
Mr.  P.  Farrell,  of  Manchester. 

Tunstall. — St.  Mary’s  Church,  Tunstall,  has 
been  consecrated  by  the  Bishop  of  Lichfield.  'Ihe 
architects  were  Messrs.  Hay,  of  Liverpool ; the 
contractors,  Messrs.  Nelson  (carpenter),  Hughes 
(bricklayer).  Holt  (plumber),  and  Henshaw  (mason), 
Mr.  Ballantync,  of  Edinburgh,  provided  tlui 
stained  windows,  and  Mr.  Craig  the  carving  of 
the  woodwork. 

Bochdale. — The  foundation-stone  of  a new 
Wesleyan  Sunday-school  has  been  laid  at  Shep- 
herd’s-mill,  a village  near  Bagslate,  or  Blaekpits, 
near  Rochdale.  The  school  is  to  be  64  feet  by 
22  feet,  and  14  feet  to  the  spring  of  the  roof.  At 
one  end  there  are  to  he  tw’o  class-rooms,  12  feet 
by  12  feet,  and  a vestry.  The  building  will  be  a 
plain  stone  edifice,  and  is  estimated  to  cost  about 
320/. 

Bcclesjield  {Yorkshire).  — A bazaar  has  been 
formed  to  defray  the  expenses  of  an  internal 
restoration  of  tbe  transept  and  chancel  proposed 
to  be  made  in  the  parish  church  of  Ecclesfield. 
Amongst  the  contemplated  alterations  are  the 
removal  of  the  old  oak  screen,  separating  the 
chancel  from  the  church ; so  that  the  church  will 
be  open  from  east  to  west,  and  increase  its  archi- 
tectural effect,  as  well  as  afford  accommodation 
for  Sunday  scholars;  the  removal  of  the  organ 
and  singers’  gallery  into  the  north  transept,  kc. 
The  estimated  cost  is  500/.  The  sum  of  100/.  was 
taken  at  the  bazaar.  The  proposed  alterations  are 
placed  under  the  direction  of  Messrs.  Hadfieldj 
and  Goldie,  and  the  carving  will  be  executed  byi 
Mr.  Haybell. 

DIPHTHERIA  BRICK-KILNS. 

The  important  theme,  under  the  head  “Diph-i 
tberia  and  its  Causes,”,  which  you  published  in  a 
recent  paper,  and  which  you  recommend  for  fur-, 
tber  medical  research,  deser^'es  the  peculiar  atten-l 
tion  of  the  public  at  large,  and  evolves  to  cveryi 
body  the  duty  to  contribute  a share  of  observation., 
Dictated  from  this  point  of  view,  I beg  leave  to. 
submit  the  following  to  consideration  in  yourj 
valuable  paper.  , 

Every  attentive  observer  will  have  had  the! 
occasion  to  perceive  the  injurious  influence  whiclij 
the  brick-kilns  exert  over  great  distances  during; 
the  operation  of  brick-burning,  for  which  purpose 
all  kinds  of  dry  fibrous  substances  are  used,  and 
which  iu  a great  measure  had  before  been  exposed 
to  decomposition  in  stagnant  cesspools,  and,  there- 
fore, must  impart  to  such  building  materials  the 
peculiar  character  for  malaria,  the  more  so  if  ai 
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•^eat  demand  and  a great  reduction  in  prices 
hllow  not  the  necessary  time  of  exposure  to  the 
atmospheric  influence  before  their  application  in 
ouildings,  which,  on  the  other  hand,  are  scarcely 
•erected  before  they  are  prematurely  inhabited,  and 
livhose  apartments,  when  covered  with  paperhang- 
mgs,  or  mortar  mixed  with  straw  and  refuse  of  docks, 
•oreparc  that  effluvia  which  causes  the  presence  of 
(1  peculiar  kind  of  inflammation  of  the  eyes,  excite- 
ment of  the  larynx,  inclination  to  giddiness,  or  to 
ivomit,  cholic,  scorbutic  diseases,  and  intermittent 
fevers,  which  for  several  years  have  been  pre- 
iralent,  and  principally  in  the  brickfields  and  the 
hdjacent  new  houses  at  Islington,  and  similar 
localities  in  other  districts  of  the  metropolis. 

This  indisputable  fact  can  easily  be  investigated 
during  spontaneous  and  extreme  changes  of  the 
, atmosphere,  when  offensive  effluvia  and  miasmatic 
iimatter  visibly  move  like  waves  in  the  dwellings 
land  their  adjacent  territory.  Contemplating  the 
iresult  of  such  phenomena,  caused  by  the  ac- 
icumulation  of  decomposed  animal  and  vegetable 
isubstances  with  which  the  vacuities  of  the  brick- 
efields  have  been  filled  up,  on  which  continuous 
irows  of  houses,  in  a great  distance,  have  been 
erected,  and  prematurely  inhabited,  we  cannot 
cwonder  that  these  hidden  hot-beds  for  malig- 
;inant  diseases  contribute  to  the  prevalence  of  the 
i, diphtheria. 

A further  proof  of  this  fact  can  be  established 
jby  having  recourse  to  the  contents  of  the  journals 
bf  hospitals  and  dispensaries,  where  afflictions  of 
lithe  elicited  kind  have  come  under  more  profes- 
sional observation  on  patients  of  peculiar  trades, 
isubject  to  the  influence  of  such  injurious  effluvia; 
nand  furthermore,  if  the  leading  journals  and 
operiodicals  would  publish  these  very  instructive 
edepositions  and  professional  researches  in  public 
linstitutions,  there  is  no  doubt  that  an  invaluable 
ebenefit  would  emanate  from  it. 

Now  in  regard  of  the  means  for  the  speedy 
jcure  of  diphtheria,  I can  conscientiously  rccom- 
icmend  the  alternate  use  of  ipecacuanha  and 
litinctura  opii  simplex,  the  gargle  of  a decoction  of 
laage  and  honey,  and  the  frequent  use  of  cooling 
ebeverages,  made  of  the  juice  of  lemons,  of  straw- 
eberrlos,  See.  as  well  as  tlie  frequent  fumigation 
ifroin  chloride  of  lime,  juniper  berries,  and  strong 
iivincgar. 

Invalids  of  this  kind,  however,  of  a naturally 
rstrong  constitution,  derive  a great  benefit  from 
ibleeding,  and  a foot-bath  of  mustard-powder  and 
ilsalt. 

Tar  from  the  intention  of  deducing  from  my 
(observations  the  universal  efficacy  of  the  cure  of 
ildiphtheria,  and  its  original  cause,  I expose  only 
limy  share  due  to  the  importance  of  sanitary 
niuvestigation,  and  beg  leave,  sir,  to  give  you  the 
‘assurance  of  my  distinguished  respect,  with  w'hich 
Hhave  the  satisfaction  of  signing  myself 
Axexaot>er  Dejibinskt, 

Professor  of  Chemistry. 


A PROPOSITION  FOR  STREET  RAILWAYS. 

I PERCEIVE  by  the  London  papers,  that  a pro- 
:qect  is  on  foot  for  a subway  between  the  Royal 
IsExchange  and  the  West  end  by  Charing-cross.  It 
is  now  some  years  since  an  idea  occurred  to  my 
limind  that  it  w’ould  be  possible  to  lay  down  lines 
'of  rails  upon  the  streets,  flush  with  the  surface  of 
ifthe  roadway,  along  the  same  route, — the  carriages 
itrunning  upon  them  to  be  propelled  by  a motive- 
i'power  placed  in  a subway  under  the  railway. 
liThis  plan  is  widely  dillerent  from  the  one  above 
itmeutioned,  but  both  have  the  same  object  in 
Icview,  namely,  that  of  facilitating  the  transit  of 
ipassengers  from  the  City  to  the  West  end.  The 
icinotive  power  required  to  propel  the  carriages, 
aand  the  proportion  and  strength  of  the  several 
a parts,  are  matters  for  the  consideration  of  scien- 
rtific  men : all  I aim  at  is  to  direct  attention  to 
I'the  subject,  which  I believe  to  be  of  great  import- 
Q-ance  to  the  inhabitants  of  London. 

The  plan  proposes  a double  line  of  rails;  the 
ufonncr  for  traffic  westward,  and  the  latter  for  the 
'.traffic  eastwai'd.  The  floor  of  each  carriage  is 
2 feet  above  the  roadway,  being  about  a foot 
iilower  than  that  of  an  omnibus.  The  carriages  in 
limy  plan  have  no  seats  upon  the  roof  the  com- 
ipartment  for  second-class  passengers  being  in- 
11  tended  to  supersede  the  necessity  for  such  an 
lArrangeinent. 

The  subway  from  wall  to  wall  is  6 feet  wide, 
in  the  centre  of  which,  at  distances  of  10  feet 
);apart,  along  the  entire  length  of  the  subway,  are 
scast-iron  fr.nnes,  in  each  of  which  is  fixed  a sheave, 

feet  ill  diameter  ; these  sheaves  are  driven  by 
r'B  rope.  Upon  the  same  shaft  as  the  sheave  in 
ceach  frame  is  a cast-iron  drum,  or  narrow  dr'iving- 
li  wheel,  4 inches  broad,  hut  on  alternate  sides  of 


the  sheave : the  one  drives  the  carriage  westward, 
the  other  drives  the  return  or  down  carriage 
eastward.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  effect  of  the 
rope  working  upon  the  upper  side  of  the  sheave — • 
when  they  revolve — is  to  send  the  carriage  west- 
ward, and  when  on  the  underside  to  send  it  east- 
ward. This  aiTangement  of  having  the  driving- 
wheels  on  alternate  sides  of  the  sheaves  greatly 
simplifies  the  working  of  the  motive  power.  The 
rope  is  supposed  to  be  connected  with  a sheave 
attached  to  and  driven  by  fixed  engines  placed  in 
houses  500  yards  apart  along  the  line  of  route 
east  and  west.  It  is  proposed  that  the  engines 
should  be  fixed  midway  between  the  two  extremi- 
ties of  a set  of  sheaves  driven  by  one  endless  rope 
and  one  engine,  and  so  on  every  500  yards 
through  any  distance.  The  breaks  between  one 
set  of  sheaves  and  an  adjoining  one  would  not 
interrupt  the  continuous  motion  of  the  carriages 
along  the  line  between  the  stations  placed  any 
distance  from  each  other.  The  gangway  in  the 
subway  on  each  side  of  the  frames  is  2 feet  wide, 
with  a clear  headway  of  3 feet  9 inches  : the  floor 
of  the  subway  is  4^  feet  below  the  surface  of  the 
roadway  in  the  street.  The  steam-engines  might 
be  fixed  in  a yard  or  other  place  in  the  rear  of  a 
house  in  the  street,  the  shaft  from  it  to  the  prin- 
cipal driving  sheave  in  the  subway  being  laid 
under  the  ground-floor,  footway,  and  roadway, 
along  a narrow  subway  or  passage  used  as  a means 
of  access  to  the  machinery,  &c.  in  the  main  sub- 
way under  the  roadway. 

I now  come  to  a description  of  that  part  of  my 
plan  which  I believe  to  be  quite  a novel  mode  of 
applying  a motive  power  for  the  particular  pur- 
pose of  propelling  carriages  along  a line  of  rails 
laid  down  in  a street.  The  rails  upou  which  the 
inner  wheels  of  the  carriages  will  run,  that  is,  the 
two  in  the  centre  of  the  roadway,  lying  parallel 
to  each  other,  a foot  apart,  are  laid  upou  the  top 
of  each  (outer)  side  of  the  frame  in  the  subway. 
Between  these  two  tails  there  is  a cast-iron  cover 
resting  upon  the  two  mner  sides  of  the  frame,  and 
between  the  sides  of  the  rails  and  the  edge  of  the 
cover  is  a space  or  slit,  1 inch  wide,  along  the 
whole  length  of  the  line  of  rails, — it  will  have 
the  appearance  of  the  grooved  vails  laid  down 
where  a line  crosses  a street.  It  is  through  this 
slit  that  motion  c.an  be  given  to  a carriage,  or  in- 
stantly brought  up,  at  any  moment  and  at  any 
point  upon  the  line,  and  by  the  following  means. 
To  the  far  side  of  the  carriage,  that  is,  the  one 
next  the  centre  of  the  road,  there  is  a frame  of 
wrought  iron,  24  feet  long,  fixed  upon  two  short 
arms.  This  frame  is  always  in  the  slit,  and  is 
lifted  off  and  on  the  driving  wheels  or  narrow 
drums  hy  means  of  suitable  levers  placed  under 
the  carriage.  Upon  the  near  side  of  the  carriage, 
and  close  to  the  steps,  there  is  a cast-iron  plate, 
about  a foot  wide  : this  plate  is  connected  with 
the  levers  above  mentioned,  and  also  with  a break. 
Now  when  the  conductor  wishes  to  start  the  car- 
riage, all  he  has  to  do  is  to  step  upon  the  plate, 
when  the  carriage  instantly  moves  on.  If  a pas- 
senger hails  him  he  steps  off  the  plate,  and  the 
carriage  instantly  stops.  This  is  effected  by  the 
dead  weight  of  the  carriage  and  the  action  of  the 
break.  1 think  it  will  readily  be  understood, 
keeping  in  mind  that  the  driving  wheels  are  in 
constant  motion,  that  the  instant  the  frame  is  laid 
upou  one  of  them  (and  it  does  not  act  upon  more 
than  one  at  a time)  the  carriage  is  directly  pro. 
pelled  forward  by  the  action  of  the  wheel  upon 
the  edge  of  the  frame,  which  is  the  same  width 
at  that  part  of  it  as  in  the  driving  wheel,  viz. 
4 inches;  and,  that  when  the  frame  is  lifted  off 
the  wheels,  the  carriage  is  instantly  brought  to  a 
stand- still  by  the  dead  weight  of  the  carriage  and 
the  break  upon  the  wheels. 

HeKRT  LlDDEtL. 


ENCOURAGEMENT  OF  ENGLISH 
CARVERS. 

Will  you  allow  me  space  in  your  Journal  for  a 
few  remarks  that  may  .serve  to  check  the  injustice 
that  IS  daily  crushing  the  stone  carvers  of  Eng- 
land, preventing  their  talents  from  being  rightly 
brought  into  use,  and  reducing  them  into  mere 
mechanical  instruments  ? Competition,  wc  are  all 
aware,  has  not  increased  the  bulk  of  the  working 
man’s  fortune;  nor  have  its  results  added  lasting 
lustre  to  many  of  the  works  executed  in  modern 
times,  though  in  itself,  were  It  judiciously  used 
and  not  abused,  the  probabilities  are  that,  in  most 
branches,  artists  and  artizaus  would  reap  greater 
benefits,  for  then  the  best  man  would  be  the  best 
paid;  whereas,  at  the  present  time,  he  that  sends 
the  lowest  price  is  the  accepted  one.  Regardless 
of  his  ability,  be  is  appointed,  whence,  at  the  com- 
pletion of  the  works,  we  ofeentiraes  have  such 


horrible  monstrosities  that,  to  speak  from  com- 
parison, we  can  lay  no  claim  to  following  in  the  foot- 
steps of  progression,  and,  in  place  of  keeping  in  the 
van  in  the  march  of  intellect,  we  retrograde  into 
barbarism.  In  no  profession  dealing  with  art  has 
the  abuse  of  competition  been  more  keenly  felt, 
or  more  unintclligeutly  served  out,  than  in  that  of 
stone  carving.  We  boast  of  improvements  in 
most  arts  and  sciences : we  revel  in  the  beauties 
of  a Michelangelo,  a Phidias,  or  a Grinling 
Gibbons : we  extol  the  Medievalists  for  their 
splendour  in  architecture,  and  delight  in  their 
exquisite  carvings,  and  we  thirst  for  the  reproduc- 
tion of  those  arts  that  have  been  sepulchred  in 
gloom  since  the  Reformation.  Thousands  of 
pounds  have  been  expended  in  casts  and  drawings 
for  the  education  of  our  rising  artists;  but  as  a 
checkmate  to  our  youthful  industry  and  talents, 
competition,  in  the  hands  of  contractors,  bugs  us 
into  recklessness,  and  makes  of  us  destroyers  of 
art  instead  of  artists. 

As  the  talent  of  the  artists  of  olden  times  was 
not  measured  by  a two-foot  rule,  nor  purchased 
for  the  price  of  a mere  humble  existence,  let  me 
ask  why,  in  these  days  of  progression,  when  the 
appetite  is  keen  to  refinement,  should  artists  be 
neglected  and  treated  more  like  batterers  in  a 
market  than  men  of  high-born  ability?  If,  as 
our  poet  says, — 

“ A thing  of  beauty  is  a joy  for  ever,” 
why  not  allow  the  carver  time  to  produce  what 
may  gladden  and  brighten  the  age  he  lives  in, 
and  pass  into  posterity  as  a landmark  in  the  his- 
tory of  art?  Carvers  of  the  present  day  do  not 
reap  the  golden  harvests  they  were  accustomed  to 
some  years  ago,  though  memory  reverts  to  and 
compares  the  productions  of  their  fathers  to  those 
of  their  own,  to  which  there  is  no  semblance  in 
point  of  merit;  and  now  we  find  our  numbers 
increasing,  together  with  encroachments  on  our 
privileges,  we  have  formed  a society  for  the  pur- 
pose of  improving  oui-  art,  and  repelling  the 
unprincipled  advances  of  men  whose  only  aim  is 
£.  s.  d. ; and  we  hope,  ere  long,  to  hold  position 
with  some  of  the  sister  arts,  and  redeem  the 
negligence  of  our  predecessors.  Knowing  the 
relative  positions  of  architects  and  carvers,  I 
would  suggest  that  all  architects  make  one  decided 
i-ulc  to  let  the  carver  hold  direct  communication 
with  themselves  by  way  of  contract  and  interpre- 
tations of  their  views  of  the  carving  about  to  be 
done.  Then  we  should  have  respectable  carving. 
Carvers  would  be  freed  from  the  interference  so 
often  made  use  of  by  ignorant  contractors ; and,  in 
place  of  taunting  us  with  the  often  expressed 
phrase,  that  we  are  unequal  to  the  Mediieval 
carvers,  you  ivould  find  that  we  can  and  would 
excel  them,  and  grace  the  pages  of  history  by 
adding  a new  epoch. 

C.  J.  Herlet,  Carver. 


VENTILATION  OF  THE  SMALL-POX 
HOSPITAL. 

Sir, — Knowing  the  interest  you  take  in  the 
prevention  and  cure  of  disease,  I write  to  inform 
you  of  some  particulars  I have  recently  heard  re- 
specting the  Small  Pox  Hospital,  Upper  Holloway. 

A patient  was  placed  there  some  weeks  since,  in 
a ward  with  fourteen  beds,  all  occupied.  A rela- 
tion, knowing  his  dangerous  state,  after  taking 
the  precaution  to  be  vaccinated,  went  to  sec  him. 
He  describes  the  smell  on  entering  the  ward  as 
most  fearful,  and  declares  that  though  well  in 
health  and  strong,  he  could  not  have  endured  it  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  Whilst  his  brother  was 
there  eight  deaths  occurred  in  this  room  in  five 
weeks.  Most  providentially  he  endured  the 
dreadful  disease  and  atmosphere  of  the  w’ard,  and 
is  now  better ; but  should  this  condition  be  so  ? 
Can  the  ventilation  be  right  ? 

1 have  not  seen  many  hospitals;  but  I recollect 
well  going  through  the  South  Staffordshire  Hos- 
pital, Wolverhampton,  with  a friend,  then  surgeon 
there,  and  I could  detect  no  oft'ensive  smell,  even 
in  a ward  where  were  several  men  severely  burnt. 
The  smell  of  burning  could  bnt  just  be  noticed. 

A furnace  in  the  roof,  with  which  flues  from 
the  wards  communicate,  the  furnace  being  heated, 
creates  a vacuum  in  the  wards.  This  is  supplied 
by  other  flues  communicating  with  the  external' 
air,  which  can  be  heated  in  cold  weather  hy 
another  furnace  in  the  basement,  so  as  to  warm 
the  air  in  the  wards.  In  summer  it  is  usual  to 
heat  the  upper  furnace  only,  and  in  winter  both. 

On  this  principle,  also,  the  gaol  at  Wisbech,  by 
the  late  Mr.  Bassevi,  is  ventilated,  and,  as  I was 
told  by  the  governor,  who  kindly  showed  me  all 
the  arrangements,  most  efficiently. 

Both  the  patient  at  the  Small-Pox  Hospital, 
and  his  hrotlier,  speak  highly  of  the  attention  re- 
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ceived.  The  hospital  is  not  supported  as  it  should 
be;  but  if  the  ventilation cau  be  improved,  surely 
it  ought  to  be.  J-  ^ 


THE  "QUANTITIES”  QUESTION. 

Sib, — The  advantage  of  quantities  being  sup- 
plied by  some  party  is  so  obvious,  that  any  further 
allusion  to  it  is  unnecessary.  The  principal  point 
of  discussion  has  been  the  propriety,  or  otherwise, 
of  an  architect  taking  off  the  quantities  for  works 
mider  his  own  supervision.  The  main  objection 
urged  against  such  a course  is,  that  the  architect 
is  thought  by  so  doing  to  be  placed  in  an  impro- 
per position  towards  the  builder,  when  his  relation 
to  his  client  is  considered,  and  that  in  some  cases 
there  might  be  a temptation  to  do  injustice  to 
the  latter.  There  may  be  some  truth  in  this  objec- 
tion, but  we  cannot  conceive  that  any  respectable 
professional  man,  who  is  alive  to  the  great  respon- 
sibility resting  on  him,  and  the  unlimited  con- 
fidence reposed  in  his  integrity,  would  permit  any 
private  difi'erence  with  the  builder,  as  to  disputed 
quantities,  to  interfere  with  his  duty  and  his 
client.  On  the  other  hand  there  certainly  arc 
very  great  advantages  to  the  client  himself  result- 
ing from  his  owui  architect  supplying  the  quan- 
tities. The  architect  thus  has  the  opportunity  of 
more  fully  insuring  the  completeness  of  his  specifi- 
cations and  plans,  and  so  rendering  less  probable 
the  necessity  for  extra  works  arising.  It  also 
gives  a clear  review  of  every  constructive  de- 
tail, which  revision  may  frequently  be  of  benefit, 
besides  affording  the  best  possible  check  on  the 
contractor’s  estimates,  and  permitting  the  oppor- 
tunity of  reducing  the  cost,  if  it  should  be  neces- 
sary for  the  client’s  interest  to  do  so,  before  pro- 
curing tenders  from  builders. 

With  the  view  to  secure  the  advantages  and 
prevent  the  evils  named,  and  at  the  same  time  do 
justice  to  the  contractor,  w'e  have  for  the  last  five 
or  six  years  almost  invariably  adopted  in  onr 
specification  the  clause  quoted  by  your  corre- 
spondent. In  all  our  contracts,  as  far  as  we  know, 
the  operation  of  this  clause  has  been  beneficial 
and  satisfactory ; and  its  introduction  has  never, 
after  necessary  explanation,  been  objected  to  by 
contractors,  until  the  case  of  the  chapel  at  Bishop’s 
Stortford. 

By  the  ordinary  plan,  when  a deficiency  exists 
in  any  quantities  it  is  rarely  discovered,  or,  if 
discovered,  brought  to  notice  until  the  close  of  the 
works,  and  then  there  is  the  usual  undignified 
squabble  between  architect,  builder,  and  client,  as 
to  who  is  responsible  for  the  deficiency.  We  think 
it  must  be  conceded  that,  if  a discrepancy  exist 
in  auy  quantities,  it  is  much  better  for  all  p.arties 
that  it  should  be  discovered,  brought  before 
the  client’s  notice,  and  properly  adjusted  by  a 
bond  Jide  sanctioned  diminution  of  the  work,  or 
by  an  addition  to  the  amount  of  tender  before  any 
contract  is  signed. 

The  question  may  naturally  arise,  that,  if  a con- 
tractor pay  for  the  quantities,  why  should  he  have 
the  trouble  of  testing  them  ? 

The  auswer  is  plain,  that  if  a deficiency  exist 
the  builder  must  sooner  or  later  go  through  the 
quantities,  and  that  it  is  no  great  hardship  to 
require  a successful  contractor  to  devote  a few 
hours  or  days,  as  the  case  may  be,  which,  with  the 
explauations  of  the  person  who  has  taken  them 
off,  is  an  easy  matter;  and  surely  a little  trouble 
in  the  first  instance  is  better  than  the  possibility 
of  subsequent  dispute  and  litigation. 

POULTOH  A>’D  WOODMAX. 


ACTION  FOR  DAMAGES ; FALL  OF  HOUSE. 

In  a previous  number  we  alluded  to  the  fall  of 
a bouse  in  Grafton-street,  Dublin,  during  the  pro- 
gress of  rebnilding  that  adjoining.  The  proprietor 
of  the  fallen  structure  instituted  an  action  at  law 
against  the  contractor  of  the  said  adjoining  house, 
alleging  that  the  accident  occurred  in  consequence 
of  bis  neglect  in  not  propping  up  his  building,  and 
that,  owing  to  such  accident,  he  sustained  grievous 
injury  by  the  loss  of  his  house,  his  business,  means 
of  livelihood,  Ac.  The  case,  viz.  Kempston  v. 
Butler,  came  on  recently  for  hearing  in  the  Court 
of  Common  Pleas,  before  Chief  Justice  Monahan 
and  a special  jury.  Damages  were  laid  at  7,000L 
includiug  an  amount  of  975?.  required  to  rebuild 
the  house  and  for  loss  of  property.  The  plaint 
stated  that  " plaintiff’s  house  was  entitled  to  rest 
on  the  adjoining  house,  and  that  the  defendant, 
having  improperly  removed  the  same,  was  liable 
to  make  good  the  plaiQtift’’s  loss ;”  while  on  the 
part  of  the  defendant  it  was  submitted  that  “ the 
house  that  fell  was  a very  old  one,  and  came  down 
rom  the  effects  of  age,  and  not  from  negligence  on 
contractor’s  part,  who  did  everything  in  his  power 


to  sustain  it.”  At  the  conclusion  of  the  plaintiff’s 
case  the  judge  stated  that  " he  was  bound  to  non- 
suit the  plaintiff  on  a point  which  had  uothiug  to 
do  with  the  merits  of  the  case,  inasmuch  as  the 
plaint  did  not  legally  set  forth  the  cause  of  action, 
viz.  the  actual  right  of  the  defendant  to  prop  up 
his  house  at  all.”  An  erroneous  impression  had 
gone  abroad  as  to  the  nonsuit,  owing  to  reports  iu 
local  journals  that  “ the  learned  judge  clearly  laid 
down  that  the  parties  building  were  not  bound  to 
uphold  the  other  house  or  even  to  prop  it ;”  but 
this  has  been  subsequently  contradicted,  and  we 
are  informed  that  the  question  will  come  to  trial 
on  its  merits. 


A MARTYRS’  MEMORIAL  IN  SMITHFIELD. 

Sib, — In  the  Builder  of  June  18th  it  is  very 
properly  suggested  that  some  memorial  should  be 
placed  in  Smitbfield,  on  the  site  where  so  many 
martyrs  were  burned  300  years  ago.  A few  years 
since,  when  the  market  was  discontinued  in  Smith- 
field,  a committee  was  formed,  with  the  Earl  of 
Shaftesbury  as  chairman,  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
posal for  a " Martyr’s  Memorial  ” in  Smitbfield. 

Some  hundred  pounds  were  collected,  but  the 
sad  failure  of  the  bank  in  which  this  money  was 
deposited  swept  away  at  once  the  whole  of  this 
fund. 

A small  sura  (less  than  80?.),  collected  by  a 
relative  of  mine,  and  not  at  that  time  handed  in 
to  the  bank,  is  the  only  nucleus  for  a renewed 
collection,  and  I am  sure  that  the  committee  of 
the  Protestant  Alliance  would  most  cordially 
welcome  any  addition  to  this  fund,  and  feel  grate- 
ful to  you  for  the  opportune  and  valuable  advo- 
cacy of  a revival  of  this  important  memorial. 

John  Maccbegoe. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Dorset  County  lAinaiic  Asylum. — The  com- 
mittee of  visitors  being  desirous  of  enlarging  the 
above  asylum,  or  of  building  a new  one,  as  circum- 
stances permitted,  invited  a limited  number  of  ex- 
perienced architects  to  compete  for  the  same,  pay- 
ing their  individual  expenses  in  the  competition. 
The  designs  were  sent  in,  and  after  consideration 
(the  selection  being  given  to  the  commissioners  in 
lunacy),  those  of  Mr.  H.  E.  Kendall,  jim.  the 
architect  of  the  Essex  and  Sussex  County  Lunatic 
Asylums,  were  approved  of  for  execution — a new 
asylum  for  280  patients,  at  a cost  of  about  30,000?. 

Charlton  Kaiional  Schools. — Forty-six  designs 
wore  sent  in  for  the  above-named  schools,  in  com- 
petition, reduced  afterwards  to  two,  the  selected 
having  to  try  again  to  meet  the  exact  wishes  of 
the  committee.  The  decision  lias  fallen  on  Mr.  i 
Thomas  C.  Kendall,  of  Brunswick-sqnare,  who  is 
appointed  to  carry  out  the  work. 

Birmingham. — The  congregation  of  the  New 
Meeting,  Moor-street,  are  about  to  erect  a place 
of  worship  at  the  corner  of  St.  Peter’s-place,  in 
Broad-street.  Several  architects  were  invited  to 


expense,  which  had  been  granted.  The  report 
also  stated  that  the  committee  were  of  opinion 
that  orders  should  be  given  for  the  erection  of  a 
pillar-fountain  near  Waverley-bridge,  the  expense 
of  which  pillar  fountains  they  calculated  would  be 
between  ten  and  twelve  guineas  each.  The  report 
was  approved  of,  and  the  whole  matter  re-com- 
mitted to  the  committee.— — "A  Hammerman” 
(D.  R.)  says  : — " I have  thought  on  a new  plan  of 
fountains,  that  would  he  the  means  of  doing  much 
good  iu  all  large  towns  for  instance,  Edinburgh, 
if  the  tradesmen  of  dift'erent  crafts  would  put  up  a 
well  of  their  own,  and  call  the  well  after  the 
trade.  If  the  hammermen  of  Edinburgh,  for 
example,  would  erect  a St.  Anthony’s  well,  it  could 
be  put  up  for  Is.  per  hammerman,  and  the  well 
would  be  our  own  for  the  good  of  the  public ; that 
would  be  the  means  of  keeping  us  out  of  the 
taverns.  I have  every  confidence  in  the  scheme. 
If  you  will  give  tliis  your  good  opinion,  it  will  be 
the  means  of  doing  much  good  in  every  town.’^ 
The  suggestion  is  a good  one.  Let  the  hammer-  | 
men  get  a good  design,  and  do  something  people  | 
who  come  hereafter  may  be  proud  of.  Surely  | 
they  could  "take  the  shine”  out  of  the  Antwerp  ( 
well,  if  they  tried  ? j 


ART  AND  DRINKING-FOUNTAINS.  ' 
Tom  description  in  last  week’s  Builder  of  the  ) 
drinking-fountain  recently  erected  in  Bristol  by  j 
the  Local  Board  of  Health,  reminds  me  to  ac-  ^ 
quaint  you  that  one  of  a similar  pattern  has  just  B 
beeu  placed  (in  Dublin)  on  the  south  battlements  1 
of  Carlisle-bridge.  I confess  it  appears  to  be  ? 
much  more  like  " a monumental  slab  ” erected  to  ;j 
the  memory  of  a deceased  corporation  than  a fouu-  t 
tain  to  give  drink  to  the  thirsty.  Stuck  np  , 
against  the  high  plinth  course  of  the  superstnio  I 
ture,  and  round  a corner,  its  use  is  likely  to  he  1 
little  known  unless  to  a few  ragged  urchins  who  « 
frequent  the  spot,  which  is  close  to  a row-boat  > 
station,  and  who  will  enjoy  themselves  at  a game  J 
of  "splashing.”  If  it  be  intended — as  all  public  fl 
fountains  should  bo — for  both  mau  and  beast^  ii 
pedestrians  will  occasionally  find  their  passage  ia-  (I 
tercepted  by  a horse  or  a cow  on  the  pathway  i| 
vainly  trying  to  satisfy  its  thirst  out  of  a howl,  < 
Iu  fact,  such  an  attempt  at  a fountain  is  prepos-  1] 
terous,  and  calls  for  censure  rather  than  approba-  h 
‘tion.  If  properly  treated,  a fountain  furnishes  a l 
Bnbject  for  a design  combining  utility  with  orna-  i 
ment,  and  a few  handsomely-constructed  fountains,  ( 
with  capacious  basins  in  connection,  would  coutri-  li 
bute  embellishing  features  to  our  city,  as  well  as  < 
eflectually  attain  the  desired  end.  Another  has-  II 
been  fixed  at  the  expense  of  a “ philanthropic  S 
grocer,”  in  a populous  aud  not  particularly  salu-  J 
brious  locality.  South  St.  George’s-street ; but  I 
neither  is  really  suited  to  its  purpose.  The  I 
movement,  however,  has  begun,  and  we  must  li 
hojje  for  beueficlal  results.  : j 

A COBBESPONDENT.  -i 


send  designs,  and  the  first  premium  has  been 
awarded  to  Mr.  J.  J.  Bateman,  of  Birmingham, 
the  architect  of  the  pile  of  buildings  recently 
erected  by  Messrs.  Hyam  and  Co.  in  New-street. 
The  second  premium  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Bow- 
man, of  Manchester. 


THE  DRINKING-FOUNTAIN  MOVEMENT. 

A FOUNTAIN,  In  red  porphyry,  has  been  erected 
at  Brighton,  in  one  of  the  old  sentry-boxes  on  the 
east  side  of  the  north  gateway  of  the  Pavilion.  It 
was  erected  by  Mr.  \Vm.  Blaber.  The  stream 

issues  from  the  mouth  of  a dolphin. Mr.  J.  R. 

Jeflery,  Compton  House,  Liverpool,  has  offered  to 
present  twelve  of  Melly’s  galvanized  iron  foun- 
tains to  bis  native  town,  nine  to  be  erected  in 
Devonport  and  three  at  Stonebouse.  The  pro- 
posal has  been  referred  to  the  general  purposes 
committee  of  the  Devonport  Council  for  conside- 
ration.  A fountain  lias  been  erected  in  Cardifl’, 

at  the  corner  of  the  wall  at  the  end  of  Bute- 
crescent,  fronting  the  steam-packet  station  at  the 
pier-head.  It  is  of  light-coloured  marble,  and 
was  presented  by  Mr.  Richard  Cory,  sen.  In  the 
centre  of  the  slab  is  a font  of  the  same  material, 
over  which  is  chiselled  a water-lily.  The  design 
is  thought  to  have  too  much  the  appearance  of  a 
sepulchral  monument.  The  fountain  was  erected 
by  Mr.  W.  P.  Davies,  marble  and  slate  merchant, 

Cardiff. A fountain,  from  a plan  by  Messrs. 

Senior  and  Wade,  architects,  is  about  to  be  erected 
in  Barnslej’,  at  a cost  of  about  30?.  which  has  been 

raised  by  subscription. At  a meeting  of  the 

Edinburgh  Council,  a report  of  the  Lord  Provost’s 
sub-committee  was  read,  which  stated  that  the 
convener  had  made  an  application  to  the  Water 
Company  for  water  to  the  fountains  free  of 


BUILDERS’  ACTIONS.— CAUTION.  I 

Saywelt  v.  Hnoper. — This  was  an  action  at  Guildhall,  j| 
before  Mr.  Justice  Blackburn,  for  damages,  by  reason  of  I 
an  accident  caused  to  the  plaintiff  owing  to  a hole  being*  it 
improperly  left  open  at  some  new  buildings  in  Walpole-  li 
street,  Deptford.  Tne  plaintiff  was  a young  woman  in  U 
service,  and  the  defendant  was  the  contractor  for  the  l| 
works  in  Walpole-street.  The  hole  was  intended  to  be  an  H 
entrance  to  the  cellar,  and  no  fence  whatever  was  placed  ij 
around  it.  The  plaintiff  fell  in  while  passing  the  street  in  q 
the  evening.  She  was  very  seriously  injured  by  the  fall,  ll 
and  was  obliged  to  remain  in  an  hospital  for  ten  weeks,  ^ 
and  was  not  yet  sufficiently  recovered  to  do  any  work.  The  !, 
defence  was,  that  the  plaintiff  might  have  avoided  tlie  ! 
accident  if  sbe  had  used  due  caution. 

Mr.  Seijeant  Parry  and  Mr.  Murphy  appeared  for  the  4 
plaintiff,  and  Mr.  VVordsworth  and  Mr.  Prentice  for  the  li 
defendant.  ^ 

The  jury  returned  a verdict  for  the  Plaintiff.— Damage^  jl 


BISHOP’S  STORTFORD  CONGREGATIONAL1 
CHAPEL. 

Sir, — I quite  agree  that  you  could  not  afford  space  foral 
personal  discussion,  but  I hope  you  will  do  me  the  favourli 
to  insert  the  following  in  reply  to  the  architect’s  letter : — | 
The  committee  were  not  unanimous  in  accepting  the  j 
tender  of  Messrs.  Young  and  Co.;  nor  are  they  unani-efl 
raous  in  their  confidence  of  the  architects.  1 believe  thep 
contractors  were  not  made  acquainted  with  the  peculiari- 
ties  of  the  case  before  their  tenders  were  received.  Mr. 
Young  [who  signed  the  contract  on  behalf  of  the  ftrm  of  r 
Y'oung  and  Co.)  says  he  had  no  such  information  from  then 
architects;  his  partners  might  or  might  not  know,  but i 
they  had  not  told  him.  Neither  did  I clear  the  way  for 
the  committee  to  act ; I said,  if  they  put  the  chapel  to  ►; 
competition  again,  I should  not  tender. 

1 challenge  the  architects  to  submit  the  bills  of  quanti-|- 
ties,  for  examination,  to  some  competent  surveyor : if  my 
statement  is  wrong,  I will  pay  tiie  expenses ; and  if,  on  I 
the  contrary,  they  are  wrong,  let  them  pay  the  expense.  I 
I further  challenge  tliem  to  submit  the  question  of  thet 
compromise  to  arbitration.  . , * 

I know  that  all  I said  in  my  former  letter  is  strictly  tme,  f 
and  I can  produce  witnesses  to  prove  it.  1 court  inquiry,  j 
aitd earnestly  desire  a strict  and  honest  investigation  into(' 
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iliis  matter ; and  I think  the  architects,  having  a due 
jegard  for  their  reputation,  will  not  shrink  from  accepting 
foy  challenge. 

a As  I hope,  sir,  not  to  have  occasion  to  write  to  you 
again  upon  this  subject,  I beg  to  thank  you  for  your 
iiourtesy  in  giving  my  communication  insertion  in  your 
paper.  At  the  same  time,  sir,  allow  me  to  thank  the 
L' London  Builder ’’ for  his  letter. 

John  L.  Glasscock. 


] THE  INTERIOR  OF  AN  ELIZABETHAN 
HOUSE. 

1 Ix  an  account  of  Eastbury  House,  near  Bark- 
j3ig,  read  by  the  Rev.  E.  L.  Cutts,  at  the  recent 
eoeeting  of  the  E.ssex  Archmological  Society,  else- 
bvhere  mentioned,  Mr.  Cutts  said: — 

. A large,  plain,  empty  room  presents  nothing 
•rery  interesting  to  the  eye;  you  must,  by  an 
I'offort  of  the  imagination,  refurnish  and  repeople 
these  old  hemses,  if  you  wish  to  share  the  anti- 
quary’s pleasure  in  them.  Go  outside  again,  and 
enter  this  fine  old  mansion  with  an  antiquary’s 
i?ye.  Fancy  yourself  riding  up  to  the  road  through 
li  I’leasauricc  of  well  kept  turf  beneath  an  avenue 
*f  old  elm  trees.  At  the  porch  the  porter  receives 
iron  with  profound  obeisances,  a groom  runs  up  to 
l;ake-yonr  horse,  and  j’ou  enter  the  screens.  His 
iionour  is  at  dinner — you  hear  by  the  clatter  and 
jhe  hum  of  voices — a feast  day  besides ; but,  never 
inind,  enter.  There  is  the  hall,  in  its  olden  state, 
^ts  ceiling  ornamented  in  panels,  the  lower  part  of 
iNhe  walls  Imng  with  tapestry,  the  upper  orna- 
mented with  weapons,  old  and  new,  pike  and 
^listol,  bows  and  firelocks,  and  back  and  breast 
alates  and  head  pieces,  and  one  full  suit  of  plate 
ilfith  an  esquire’s  helmet  over  the  dais.  “ He  is  so 
iiung  round,”  says  Tnicwit,  in  Ben  Jonson’a  Epi- 
,!Ccne,  “ with  pikes,  halberds,  petronels,  calivers, 
imd  muskets,  that  he  looks  like  a Justice  of 
:?eace’8  hall.”  And  then  on  the  raised  dais,  in 
5iis  chair  of  estate,  sits  the  worshipful  Master 
>jisley,  with  a dozen  guests  of  degree  at  his  high 
table,  while  at  the  two  long  tables,  which  run  the 
length  of  the  hall,  sit  a crowd  of  guests  less 
.lignified,  but  equally  merry ; and,  when  you  have 
iiime,  notice  the  wood  fire  blazing  on  the  hearth, 
lueneath  the  carved  chimney-piece  (iron  in  the 
idtchen  at  Parsloes) ; and  the  cupboard  of  plate 
•jLisj^layed  at  the  side,  chargers  and  flagons,  and 
pups  worthy  of  a wealthy  and  worshipful  citizen; 
iind  the  tiled  floor  strewed  with  rushes,  and  a few 
iiweet  lierbs,  whose  odour  was  very  pleasant  doubt- 
less when  the  guests  first  bruised  them  under  foot 
IS  they  entered,  but  it  is  lost  now  in  the  more 
iiavoury  steams  of  roast  and  boiled,  and  spiced  ale 
iind  wine,  which  begin  to  make  the  air  vapoimy 
'ind  heavy  as  the  clnrrch  is  with  incense  on  a 
itbstival. 

i But  if  you  want  to  study  the  guests,  wait  till 
e.hey  all  adjourn  to  the  Great  Chamber,  and  the 
ladies  have  room  to  spread  their  farthingales  of 
Itifl' brocade,  and  to  prune  their  standing  ruffs. 
iJufc  it  is  the  gentlemen  who  are  specially  worth 
litudy.  Now-a-days  they  are  all  iu  costume  of  one 
liolonr — the  gloomiest ; and  one  fashion — the 
most  unbecoming.  Then  gentlemen  studied  their 
sjDsturae  as  much  as  the  ladies,  and  in  the  gay 
OTOwd  you  will  find  hosen,  and  cloaks,  and  caps  of 
every  costly  material  and  rich  hue;  from  tlie 
troung  spark,  proud  of  his  pretty  face  and  well- 
crimmed  moustache  and  peaked  beard,  disporting 
aimsclf  in  white  satin  hosen  and  doublet,  and  a 
I'ky-blne  short  cloak  embroidered  with  silver,  to 
?.he  old  grandsire  in  a beard  shaped  like  a tile, 
Iind  a SLiit  of  black  camblet.  In  the  furniture  of 
-he  Great  Chamber  more  modern  tastes  have  pre- 
vailed over  the  ancient  state  which  was  affected  in 
;-he  hall.  A carpet  of  Turkey  fabric  covers  the 
)»ble  ; couches  covered  with  damask  stand  against 
she  walls;  and  high-backed  chairs  of  carved  oak 
.itand  in  a row  with  them ; and  low  stools  are 
iwattered  here  and  there,  on  which  gallants  lie  at 
mir  ladies’  feet,  and  talk  euphemistic  nonsense. 
(The  floor  is  strewed  with  rushes  mixed  with  , 
dowers.  | 

I In  Ben  Jonson’s  “ Poetaster,”  Albius,  the  Em- 
■jeror’s  jeweller,  is  going  to  receive  a visit  from 
Home  courtiers,  and  he  and  his  wife  Chloe  are 
Inaking  preparations  to  receive  them.  Chloe  bids 
'•‘Come  bring  those  perfumes  forward  a little,  and 
iitrew  some  roses  and  violets  here.”  Albius  says, 
/Let  not  your  maids  set  cushions  in  the  parlonr- 
iWndows,  nor  in  the  dining-chamber  windows,  nor 
)ipon  stools  in  either  of  them  m any  case;  for  ’tis 
i^avern-liko;  but  lay  them  one  upon  another  in 
lome  out  room  or  corner  of  the  dining-chamber.” 
A.nd  again,  “ Having  no  pictures  in  the  hall,  nor 
n thedining-ebaraber,  but  in  the  gallery  only,  for 
tis  not  courtly  else,  o’  ray  word,  wife.” 

Then  the  ceiling  is  ornamented  here  with  panel- 
vork  in  plaster ; the  walls  are  not  hung  with 
-•apestry,  but  are  painted  in- distemper  : — “By 


this  heavenly  ground  I tread  on,”  says  Dame 
Quickly,  “ I must  be  fain  to  paivn  both  my  plate 
and  the  tapestry  of  my  dining-chamber.” 

“Glasses,  glasses  is  your  only  drinking!”  re- 
plies the  graceless  and  jovial  Sir  John;  “ and  for 
thy  walls,  a pretty  slight  drollery,  or  the  story  of 
the  Prodigal,  or  the  German  hunting,  in  water- 
work,  is  worth  a thousand  of  these  bed-hangings 
and  fly-bitten  tapestries.”  Tlie  knlgbt’s  own 
chamber  at  the  Garter  was  so  painted.  “ There’s 
his  chamber,  his  house,  his  castle,  his  standing 
bed  aud  truckle  bed,  ’tis  painted  about  with  the 
story  of  the  Prodigal,  fresh  and  new.” 

Arrd  then  adjourn  with  those  young  people, 
who  trip  up  the  broad  winding  stair  to  the 
painted  gallery,  and  you  shall  see  gentlemen  and 
ladies  walk  a garotte,  with  that  chivalrous  and 
courtly  grace  of  manner  which  we  sometimes  see 
yet  in  courtly  old  gentlemen,  in  pleasant  contrast 
with  the  brusque  and  nonchalant  manners  of  our 
day.  An  old  house  of  this  kind  is  a chapter  in  the 
history  of  England. 


CoiTcspoiiLicua. 

THE  NINE-HOURS  MOVEMENT. 

Sra,— According  to  the  proposition  of  Mr.  Donaldson, 
it  is  a sure  si^jn  of  weakness  for  a party  when  as.sailed  to 
stoop  to  the  courtesy  of  replying  to  the  assailant.-*  This 
idea  is  so  new,  and  contrary  to  the  common  opinion,  that 
we  are  rather  amused  at  its  peculiarity;  for  we  had  always 
supposed  tiiat  a reply  should  be  judged  of  by  the  power 
with  which  it  meets  and  refutes  the  statements  and  argu- 
ments put  forth  by  the  a-ssailant;  and  we  arc  still  so  old- 
fa‘-liioned  in  our  ideas,  that  we  are  content  to  leave  the 
public  to  decide  on  the  respective  merits  of  Ids  attack  of 
the  I8th  of  June,  and  our  reply  on  the  25th.  * * * « 

There  is  so  little  in  his  effusion  of  Saturday  last  that  is 
new,  so  litlle  of  anything  having  the  semblance  of  argu- 
ment, so  much  of  Jrantic  assertion  and  deliberate  fallacy, 
that  were  it  not  for  public  considemtions  we  should  have 
passed  him  over  in  silence;  but  on  those  grounds  we  will 
stoop  to  the  “weakness”  of  dissecting  the  body  of  Ids 
letter,  and  replying  to  its  different  parts.  In  our  reply  of 
the  25th  of  June  we  said,  “We  do  not  stand  up  as  the 
antagonists  of  machinery,  for  wc  believe  that  every  power 
which  ea-es  man  of  physical  toil  is.a  benefit  to  the  human 
race ; but  wc  complain  of  the  monopoly  and  misdirection 
of  that  power  to  our  detriment,  and  the  provision  of  no 
equivalent.”  Now  this  small  paragraph  was  evidently 
too  abstruse  for  Mr.  Donaldson’s  mental  capacity,  and 
being  unable  to  understand,  he,  like  tliat  committee  of 
learned  iiicapables  before  whom  George  Stephenson  un- 
folded the  force  of  his  new-found  power,  proceeded  to 
misrepresentation  and  abuse.  He  states  that  wc  seek 
to  nullify  the  use  of  machinery.  Nothing  which  we 
have  said  or  done  warrants  such  an  assertion.  Again, 
“That  we  would  restrict  its  application  and  use.”  We 
have  Jiever  sought,  we  have  no  intention  of  seeking 
to  do  so,  and  such  a statemeut  is  the  child  of  onr  assail- 
ant’s unhealthy  imagination.  Wc  have  already  told  the 
public  the  nature  of  the  equivalent  we  desire,  and  why; 
but,  for  the  intormation  and  benefit  of  Mr.  Donaldson,  we 
will  once  more,  and  as  briefly  as  possible,  state  that  we 
seek  an  equivalent  in  a diminution  of  the  hours  of 
labour,  because  machinery,  by  its  rapid  growth  and  the 
facility  with  which  it  can  be  applied  to  every  description 
of  productive  labour,  is  fast  destroying  the  necessity 
for  manual  labour.  To  attempt  to  arrest  the  onward 
march  of  machinny  we  know  would  be  madness,  and 
productive  of  no  good  results,  but  we  likewise  know  that 
unless  some  provision  be  made  by  which  the  working 
classes  shall  receive  compensation  for  their  labour,  ren- 
dered useless,  they  must  ultimately  sink  into  a state 
of  destitution  and  slavci-y.  That  this  assumption  is  true 
is  patent  to  the  world  in  the  present  condition  of  the 
glovers,  weavers,  and  many  other  trades  who  have 
sunk  under  the  crushing  effects  of  tliis  power  and 
the  heartless  cupidity  of  capitalists.  It  was  a neglect  of 
the  interests  of  labour,  a concentration  of  wealth  in  the 
hands  of  a few,  and  a thorough  disregard  of  the  sufferings 
of  the  toiling  millions,  which  really  caused  the  fall  of 
Rome,  of  Spain,  ami  Venice,  and  produced  that  terrible 
whirlwind — the  first  French  Revolution.  Our  assailant 
quotes  a passage  from  the  Times,  of  June  IStli,  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  the  benefits  which  machinery,  and  the 
gathering  into  a few  large  factories  of  the  labour  which 
used  to  be  done  at  the  numerous  homes'of  the  operatives, 
has  conferred  on  the  working  classes,  but  nothing  can  be 
more  fatal  to  his  argument  than  the  fact  as  it  stands, 
especially  in  the  particular  locality  and  trade  which  he  has 
chosen  as  an  illustration.  We  would  advise  him  to  visit 
Nottingham,  and  from  the  lips  of  the  weavers  themselves 
hear  a story,  sad  but  true,  of  the  change  from  comfort 
and  independence  in  the  days  of  hand  weaving,  to  the 
niiseries  and  slavery  they  endure,  now  that  the  capitalist 
is  their  taskmaster,  and  machinery  their  competitor.  Or, 
if  this  be  inconvenient,  let  him  read  some  of  the  many  re- 
ports of  commissions  appointed  to  investigate  their  dis- 
tress at  times  when  gaunt  famine  had  almost  given  birth 
to  fierce  revolution.  He  asserts  that  neither  the  bricklay- 
ers, painters,  smiths,  plasterers,  nor  labourers  arc  affected 
by  tbe  use  of  n achmery.  He  must  be  fully  conscious  that 
the  smiths  are  largely  affected  by  its  use  in  their  trade,  and 
must  be  very  ignorant  of  the  economy  of  labour,  if  he 
cannot  see  that  each  of  the  other  trades  is  seriously 
affected  by  the  influx  of  that  flood  of  labour  which  machi- 
nery thrusts  out  from  other  callings.  This  question  of 
machinery  and  its  influences  on  labour  seems  to  be  alto- 
gether too  weighty  for  Mr.  Donaldson’s  capacity.  The 
combative  gentleman  sneers  at  cmr  statements  regarding 
the  present  condition  of  the  building  operative.s,  and  asks 
what  proofs  we  can  afford  of  the  truth  of  our  assertion. 
We  have  the  proofs  of  long  personal  experience  and  deep 
observation ; but  we  w-ill  set  that  aside,  and  challenge  Mr. 
Donald.son,  and  as  many  of  his  friends  ashe  pleases  to  bring, 


-*  The  writers  of  this  letter  must  surely  know  that  no 
such  inference  is  honestly  to  be  drawn  from  the  letter  in 
question.  Moreover,  vituperation  will  benefit  no  cause  j 
and  wc  have* withheld  a few  sentences  which  contain  no 
argument. 


to  meet  the  building  operatives  of  London  at  agreat  aggre- 
gate meeting,  callecifor  the  purpose,  and  by  inquiry  ascer- 
tain from  the  thousands  assembled  whether  all  that  wehave 
stated  is  not  true.  This  method  will  be  fair  to  him,  to  the 
employers,  and  the  public.  And  now  we  come  to  a portion 
of  his  letter  which  for  audacity  of  assertion  and  cunning 
fallacy  is  unequalled  byanything  we  know  of,  except  it  be 
a letter  of  his  which  was  published  in  the  nuilder  of 
January  24th,  1 857, at  the  t ime  when  the  starving  thousands 
of  unemployed  operatives  of  the  building  trades  were  un- 
folding their  miseries  to  public  gaze  in  Smithfield.  The 
same  abuse  which  he  now  spits  at  us  he  then  threw  at 
them ; and  this  friend  of  the  working  classes,  at  that  time, 
when  the  famished  artizans,  in  the  distraction  of  their 
miseries,  talked  of  walking  en  masse  to  the  workhouse, 
penned  the  followingphilanthropic  lines,  which  we  extract 
from  his  letter  of  the  date  mentioned: — “ Are  the  skilled 
artificers  prepared  to  do  that,  when  they  know  they  can 
always  have  two  or  three  shillings  a day  for  their  usual 
work?”  The  proposition  is  of  itself  bad  enough,  but  it 
becomes  doubly  odious  when  wedded  to  untruth.  He 
knew  that  at  that  time  there  was  no  possibility  of  their 
getting  employ  even  at  that  price,  as  well  as  he  knows  uow 
that  he  is  telling  an  untruth  in  holding  us  up  to  the  public 
as  men  in  constant  employ  and  comfortable  circumstances 
while  our  fellow- workmen  are  enduring  the  evils  of  which 
we  complain.  The  same  casualties  which  affect  them 
affect  us,  and  we  are  subject  to  all  the  evils  which  they 
endure.  Our  fellow-toilers  will  testify  it,  and  we  leave 
him  to  blush  over  his  fabrications. 

His  statements  concerning  the  Union  are  only  repe- 
titions of  the  calumnies  published  in  hislettcrof  Jan.  24tli, 
1 85“,  and  arc  unworthy  of  notice  but  for  one  assertion, — 
that  a master  is  not  allowed  to  work  on  the  same  scaffold 
with  his  men,  or  remove  rubbish,  unless  he  become  a 
Unionist.  This  needs  no  comment;  the  public  will  at 
once  see  that  he  has  overdrawn  the  bow.  Where  is  the 
employer  who  docs  not  know  that  his  eyes  and  his  head 
gather  more  profit  among  his  men  than  his  hands  ? We 
should  like  to  see  the  novelty  of  Mr.  Baker  laying  bricks, 
and  Mr.  Cubitt  shovelling  out  rubbish.  In  answer  to  his 
cry  concerning  the  impossibility  of  any  but  first-rate 
builders  being  able  to  “ fight  on,”  we  would  beg  to  remind 
him  that  there  are  hundreds  of  middling  and  .small  builders 
of  old  standing  in  prosperous  existence,  who  were  em- 
ployers when  many  of  the  present  giants  were  clerks  or 
journeymen ; and  with  regard  to  those  who  find  their  way 
into  the  Guzetle,  we  can  prove  th.at  eight-tenths  of  them 
commence  without  capital,  and  exist  for  a short  time  by 
the  use  of  accommodation  bills  and  reckless  speculation. 
And  now,  sir,  we  must  congratulate  ourselves  on  the  fact 
that  no  other  member  of  the  profession  of  architects, 
whatever  his  opinion  may  beof  our  movement,  has  stepped 
out  of  his  way  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  us,  and  we  feel 
, confident  that  the  gentlemanly  feeling  which  uniformly 
animates  the  profession  would  prevent  any  of  them  stoop- 
ing to  the  use  of  such  means  as  those  employed  by  T.  L. 
Donaldson.  To  the  architects,  as  a body,  allow  us  to  offer 
our  sincere  respect.  R.  W.  Guisv. 

Jambs  Brown. 

Edwiv  Freeman. 

Tno.MAS  Grant  Facet. 

George  Potter,  Secretary. 


Sir,— I have  just  seen  Mr.  Donaldson’s  letter,  which 
appeared  in  the  last  number  of  the  Builder.  It  is  full  of 
truth,  sound  in  principle,  and  pregnant  with  good  advice, 
and  I sincerely  trust  that,  coming  as  it  does  from  an 
architect  who  stands  high  hi  the  profession,  it  will  have 
due  weight  with  the  builders  of  this  metropolis. 

I fully  agree  with  Mr.  Donaldson,  that  it  is  time  for  (us) 
the  builders  to  be  up  and  doing,  and  that  we  should  be 
united  and  firm  in  our  resolve.  The  present  crisis  has 
been  forced  upon  us  by  the  delegates  of  the  Amalgamated 
Trades’ Society ; and  I -would  therefore  suggest  that  the 
Master  Carpenters’  Society  invite  the  co-operation  of  the 
builders  of  London  to  assist  them  in  repelling  so  absurd 
and  unjust  a demand. 

If  a proper  staff  of  officers  were  organized,  so  that 
notices  may  be  sent  to  every  builder  apprising  him  of  any 
meetings  they  deem  fit  to  call  in  reference  to  this  matter, 
I am  convinced  that  they  would  find  themselves  sup- 
ported by  the  majority  of  their  brethren,  and  not  by 
seventy  or  eighty  merely,  as  on  a previous  occasion, 
which,  however,  must  not  be  attributed  to  the  laxity  of 
the  trade  iu  the  question  at  issue,  but  to  the  fact  of  the 
meeting  not  having  been  sufficiently  advertised.  There 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  funds,  for  every 
builder  would  no  doubt  cheerfully  contribute,  did  he  see 
that  the  matter  was  being  taken  up  in  eariie.st.  I for  one 
would  gladly  cast  niy  mite  into  the  treasury. 

In  conclusion,  I cannot  but  share  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Donaldson,  that  a more  determined  front  should  have 
been  shown  in  the  onset;  and  fli-mly  believe  that  if  the 
builders  in  a body  had  pledged  themselves  not  to  rc- 
cmploy  any  who  had  thrown  up  thtir  work  In  con- 
sequence of  this  movement,  matters  would  not  have 
assumed  their  present  serious  aspect.— I enclose  mycard, 
and  subscribe  myself,  A Wkst-enu  BuiLUiiK. 


Jioolis 

VARIORUM. 

“AManu.4L  of  Surveying  and  Field  Sketch- 
ing,” by  Lieut.  Lainorock  Flower,  C.E.  has  been 
published  by  Mitchell,  of  39,  Charing  Cross,  for 
the  use  of  officers  and  students,  civil  aud  military, 
Lieut.  Flower  belongs  to  the  Royal  Surrey 
Militia,  and  his  manual  is  titled  “Marching  Out,” 
but  it  is  no  less  useful  to  civil  than  to  military 
officers,  and  an  especial  object  of  it  is  to 
show  how  surveys  may  be  made  by  the 
simplest  available  means,  and  unmistified  by 
anything  like  ultra  scientific  appliances.  In- 
dependence of  artificial  contrivances,  iudeed,  is 
regarded  as  a chief  object  to  be  kept  in  view,  at 
least  until  the  surveyor  has  made  himself  master 
of  the  principles  and  the  practice  also.  In  these 
rifle-shooting  and  militia-drilling  times,  this  little 
Manual  is  likely  to  be  equally  useful  iu  a military 
or  at  least  a militinry  aspect,  as  in  civil  surveying; 
aud  to  a notice  of  such  a work  we  may  fairly 
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append  “ The  Volunteer’s  Handbook,”  published 
by  Dean  and  Son,  of  Ludgate-bill,  which  will  be 
found  useful  by  those  for  whom  it  is  intended. 


igisftlbiua:. 

Sale  of  120  Public  Houses. — The  represen- 
tatives of  Calvert,  the  London  brewer,  have  sold 
120  public  bouses  for  95,000/.  or  about  9 per  cent, 
below  the  nominal  estimate.  The  result  is  con- 
sidered favourable,  as  it  was  believed  that  the 
loss  would  have  been  as  much  as  25  per  cent. 

Glasgow. — Observing  the  mucb-raerited  re- 
marks on  Glasgow  buildings,  in  your  influential 
publication  of  the  25th  ult.  allow  me  to  draw 
the  attention  of  your  correspondents,  who  may 
visit  the  “ Rojal  Exchange  ” or  “ Reading- 
room,”  to  the  fact  that  the  pillars  supporting 
the  roof  are  not  painted  iron  or  wooden  columns, 
but  magnificent  solid,  fine-grained,  freestone 
pillars.  There  is  no  saying  what  may  be  painted 
next,  therefore  a good  receipt  for  taking  the  vile 
paint  off  these  much-admired  stone  pillars,  would 
be  a great  boon  to  its  members  and  travelling 
public. — J.  C. 

Revolution  in  Ttte-founding. — The  inven- 
tion of'tbe  myria-type  of  Jf.  Combarieu  has  been 
submitted  to  the  Government,  and  accepted  for 
inspection.  This  marvellous  invention  being  de- 
stined,— if  all  that  is  said  of  it  be  true,— to  operate 
an  immense  and  immediate  revolution  in  the  art 
of  printing,  it  is  worth  description.  Hitherto 
the  characters  used  in  printing  have  been  composd 
of  a mixture  of  lead  and  antimony.  These  cha-  ; 
racters,  by  reason  of  their  e.xtreme  softness,  wear 
out  quickly,  and  are,  besides,  very  expensive.  The 
characters  are  moulded  one  by  one,  and  the  best 
workman  can  scarcely  produce  5,000  of  them  in  a 
day  in  the  rough.  They  have  afterwards  to  be 
finished  up,  and  pass  through  several  hands. 
M.  Combarieu,  by  an  ingeniously-invented  ma- 
chine, produces  10,000  of  these  characters  at  one 
stroke.  Each  letter  Is  then  separated  by  a me- 
chanical saw,  which  divides  them  with  mathe- 
matical regularity  and  precision.  M.  Combarieu 
announces,  moreover,  his  intention  of  producing 
characters  in  steel,  the  durability  of  which  will  be 
beyond  calculation. 

The  Effect  of  Chloeide  op  Lime  .\nd 
Zinc. — In  times  of  sickness  it  is  now  a common 
practice  to  place  diluted  chloride  of  lime  or  zinc 
in  the  rooms  and  passages.  I have  noticed  that 
when  this  has  been  done  in  bedrooms,  articles 
of  steel,  iron,  silver,  &c.  become  covered  with  a 
dull  coat,  which  is  not  very  easily  removed  ; and 
it  often  happens  that  those  who  have  slept 
amongst  the  fumes  of  the  chloride,  complain  of 
headache  and  a dry  husky  soreness  of  the  throat. 

I have  mentioned  this  circumstance  to  others,  and 
find  that  they  complain  of  similar  effects.  I have 
endeavoured  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  this  from  a 
number  of  persons  of  average  information,  but 
without  success.  I therefore  make  free  to  men- 
tion this  in  the  Suilder,  in  the  hope  that  others 
besides  myself  will  learn  the  cause  of  it;  and  if 
the  ill-efi‘ects  complained  of  result  from  using 
too  great  a quantity  of  the  chloride,  or  want  of 
sufficient  atmospheric  air. — Inquieee. 

Electeo-telegbaphic  Progeess. — The  Sub- 
marine Telegraph  Company’s  new  cable  between 
Boulogne  and  Folkestone  was  successfully  sub- 
merged on  the  26th  ult.  The  cable  contains  six 
conducting  wires  of  gauge  number  one,  suiTound- 
ing  a hempen  core : these  wires  are  covered  with 
hemp,  and  the  whole  is  enclosed  in  twelve  iron 
wires  of  gauge  number  0.  The  weight  per  mile 
amounts  to  just  upon  ten  tons.  The  cable  was 
manufactured  and  laid  by  Messrs.  Glass,  Elliott, 

and  Co.  the  contractors. A war  correspondent 

dating  from  Brescia,  on  the  24th  June,  reports  a 
fact  which  has  not  hitherto  transpired  concerning 
the  scientific  appliances  of  electricity  to  war 
purposes.  It  would  appear  that  the  remarkable 
precision  and  unity  of  the  French  evolutions  was 
accomplished  by  a quite  novel  sort  of  flying  aide- 
de-camps.  From  each  corps,  once  in  position,  a 
horseman  rode  off  to  the  next  division,  unrolling 
on  his  rapid  course  a light  wire  which  no  time 
was  lost  in  adapting  to  a field  apparatus;  and  the 
process  was  repeated  all  along  the  French  line  of 
twelve  miles.  Hence  the  movement  of  the  whole 
army  was  known  and  regulated  like  clock  work. 
This  arrangement  had  been  planned  in  Paris,  and 
a supply  of  gutta  percba-covered  metal  thread 
forwarded  with  secrecy  and  despatch.  Mr.  Lair 
is  the  chief  engineer.  Lonato,  Montecliiaro,  and 
Castiglione  were  in  instant  communication  with 
Brescia  and  Milan  when  evacuated  by  the 
Austrians 


The  Aechitectubal  Museum. — The  eonvfr~ 
sasione  was  held  at  the  South  Kensington  Museum 
on  Thursday  evening  last,  as  announced,  and  was 
numerously’  attended.  We  reserve  our  notice  till 
next  week. 

Society  for  the  encouragement  of  the 
Fine  Arts. — The  sixth  conversazione  took  place 
at  the  Suflblk-street  Gallery  (kindly  lent  for  the 
occasion  by  the  Society  of  British  Artists),  on 
Tuesday,  July  otb,  when  Mr.  Ottley  delivered  a 
lecture  “ On  Engraving,  and  the  Allied  Processes, 
Historical  and  Descriptive.” 

Durham  County  Engineer. — Mr.  W.  Crozier, 
C.E.  the  borough  engineer  for  Sunderland,  has 
been  elected  by  the  county  magistrates  at  Durham 
to  the  office  of  county  bridge  surveyor  and  archi- 
tect, vacated  by  Mr.  Howison,  who  lately  was 
appointed  to  the  county  of  Northumberland. 
There  were  fourteen  candidates. 

Chester  Cathedral. — It  has  been  determined, 
says  the  Chester  Chronicle,  to  remove  the  pre- 
sent “out  of  character”  tracery  in  the  eastern 
window  of  the  “Ladye  Chapel,”  and  replace  it 
with  the  tracery  of  the  period  when  the  chapel 
was  built.  This  restoration  is  in  commemnration 
of  the  late  Bishop  Pearson,  who  was  interred  near. 

The  Polytechnic. — Sir:  Your  adminable  and 
praiseworthy  remarks  in  reference  to  that  in- 
valuable institution,  the  Polytechnic,  deserve  the 
thanks  and  commendation  of  the  public  at  large ; 
and  it  is  much  to  be  hoped  that  the  salutary 
advice  tendered,  and  the  excellent  plan  proposed, 
in  your  estimable  journal,  towards  saving  that 
“noble  ship”  from  destruction  may  be  immediately 
carried  out. — A Well-wisher. 

Royal  Italian  Opera,  Covent  Garden.  — 
Madame  Penco,  who  was  hastily  engaged  by  Mr. 
Gye  to  supply  the  vacancy  unfortunately  created 
by  the  death  of  Madame  Bosio,  is  rapidly  gaining 
in  public  estimation,  and  deserves  it.  Her  per- 
formance of  Elvira,  in  I.  Purifaiii,  is  very  admi- 
rable— scarcely  now,  indeed,  to  be  rivalled.  Great 
preparations  are  making,  as  well  in  the  painting- 
room  as  elsewhere,  for  the  production.  In  great 
style,  of  Meyerbeer’s  new  opera,  the  rehearsais  for 
which  are  being  superintended  by  the  maestro 
himself. 

A Cr.vnz -MAKING  MACHINE. — A mcclianical 
discovery  has  just  been  perfected  and  patented  by 
Mr.  Lee,  of  Lincoln,  engineer  and  mechanician, 
promising  to  be  of  economical  importance  in  the 
construction  of  steam-engines.  Hitherto,  it  ap- 
pears, cranks  have  been  formed  by  the  hammer, 
which  renders  them  brittle.  Mr.  Lee,  according 
to  the  Lincolnshire  Chronicle,  has  completed  a 
machine  which  forms  the  crank  all  at  once,  with- 
out straining  or  weakening  the  texture  of  the 
iron. 

The  ii-VTE  Thunderstorm. — On  Saturday  night 
of  last  week,  in  consequence  of  the  storm  which 
visited  the  metropolis,  no  less  than  five  separate 
cases  occurred  in  which  premises  were  fired  by  the 
slaking  of  lime.  In  two  of  these  cases,  wooden 
buildings  belonging  to  local  boards  of  works  were 
destroyed,  one  in  St.  Thomas-street,  borough,  and 
the  other  in  Earl’s-road,  Camberwell.  A building 
at  a soap-boilder’s  in  Whitechapel  became  ignited, 
and  was  charred.  Part  of  the  premises  of  a size 
and  gelatine  factory  in  Bermondsey  was  injured; 
and  the  most  extensive  fire  of  any  that  occurred, 
not  excepting  that  of  the  whole  stock  of  a draper 
in  Holloway  by  the  lightning,  was  the  destruc- 
tion of  a three-storied  building  100  feet  long  and 
20  feet  deep,  and  a fourth  part  of  another  100  feet 
buildiug,  belonging  to  a leather-dresser  in  Ber- 
mondsey, and  containing  lime,  which  was  slaked 
by  the  rain  and  heated.  A sixth  case  occurred  in 
a currier’s,  but  the  damage  was  not  serious. 

Queen’s  College,  London. — The  annual  meet- 
ing of  friends  of  this  institution  for  the  general 
education  of  ladies,  and  for  granting  certificates 
of  knowledge,  was  held  on  Monday  last,  when 
Lord  Ebury  presided,  and  a report  was  read  by 
the  Dean,  and  some  addresses  made.  The  report 
said,  that  "as  the  college  has  become  better 
known,  people  have  ceased  to  think  of  it  as  merely 
an  institution  for  training  governesses,  and  have 
come  to  look  on  it  as  being  (what  indeed  it  is)  a 
place  of  general  education,  in  which  may  be  learnt 
all  that  belongs  to  the  highest  cultivation  of  a 
woman’s  mind.  It  will  be  the  eflbrt  of  the  coun- 
cil and  committee  to  fulfil  the  promise  which 
these  words  hold  out  more  and  more  thoroughly.” 
If  we  were  forced  to  give  some  brief  expression  to 
characterize  the  speech-making  on  the  occasion,  we 
should  probably  find  it  in  “namby-pamby.”  We 
have  reason  to  hope,  however,  that  this  does  not 
extend  to  the  mode  of  instruction.  There  are 
some  excellent  professors,  and  we  have  no  doubt  it 
is  a most  meritorious  and  useful  institution. 


Great  Eastern. — We  are  asked  to  mention 
that  Messrs.  Mark  Bowden  and  Co.  of  Bristol, 
have  received  instructions  to  fit  up  the  Great 
Eastern  steam-ship,  with  their  “ brilliaut-cut  ” 
ornamental  glass. 

The  East  Window  in  Carlisle  Cathedral. — 
The  design  for  the  stained  glass  which  is  to  be 
placed  in  the  east  window  of  Carlisle  Cathedral 
has  been  approved  by  the  committee,  and  sanc- 
tioned by  the  dean  and  chapter.  A sketch  of  the 
design,  upon  a small  scale,  has  been  prepared. 
The  groups  are  illustrative  of  the  life  of  Christ. 
In  the  centre  light  are  the  three  principal  groups, 
that  at  the  top  representing  the  Ascension,  with 
angels  on  each  side  of  the  chief  figure,  and  the 
apostles  standing  below;  n full-length  figure  of 
Christ,  with  beneath  it  the  Roman  soldiers  guard- 
ing the  tomb ; and  the  Crucifi.xion,  with  the 
Maries  at  the  foot  of  the  cross  and  angels  at  the 
top  on  each  side.  The  prevailing  col<  ur  around 
the  central  figure  is  blue,  and  the  rest  is  varied. 

Monumental. — It  is  proposed  to  erect  a me- 
morial to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  at  Plympton,  near 
Plymouth,  the  place  of  his  birth.  The  corpora- 
tion of  this  disfranchised  borough  not  many  years 
since  sold  the  portrait  of  the  great  artist,  painted 
and  presented  by  himself  to  them  in  bis  lifetime. 
Lord  Mount  Edgecurabe  was  the  purchaser,  at 

the  sura  of,  it  is  said,  100  guineas. The  Peel 

statue,  at  Glasgow,  by  Mossman,  sculptor,  bos 
been  inaugurated.  Within  the  last  few  years 
statues  have  been  erected  at  Glasgow,  as  remarked 
by  the  local  Gazette,  to  Watt,  to  Wellington,  Her 
Majesty,  and  now  to  Sir  Robert  Peel, — the  last  i 
placed  on  the  northern  side  of  George-square, 
which  square  now  contains  the  statue,  also,  of  Sir 
John  Moore,  the  monument  to  Sir  Walter  Scott, : 

and  the  statue  of  Janies  Watt. A statue  of 

Jenner  has  been  erected  in  Paris,  in  the  space  be-  1 
tween  the  Louvre  and  the  Pont  des  Arts.  The  ' 
Parisians  are  said  to  ridicule  it  as  a work  of  art,  : 
but  whether  the  sense  of  ridicule  arises  from  the  i 
fact  that  Jenner’s  destiny  was  “not  to  destroy  i 
men’s  lives,  but  to  save  them,”  or  from  absolute  j 
demerits  in  the  art-work  itself,  as  yet  we  know  not.  i 

Value  of  Land  in  Retford. — At  a sale  of 
property  in  and  near  Retford,  on  Tuesday,  the  I 
28tb  ult.  lot  2 was  a close  of  arable  land,  contain- j 
ing  about  two  acres,  which  was  put  at  100/.  and. ! 
after  a good  contest  was  bought  by  Mr.  H.  Gyles  j 
for  201/.  Lot  3 — three  closes  adjoining  together,  I 
two  arable  and  one  grass,  containing  15a.  Or.  15p.  I 
which  with  the  previous  lot  are  situated  in  Com-  ; 
mon-lane,  was  started  at  50/.  per  acre,  and  ulti-  i 
mutely  sold  to  Mr.  Newton  as  agent  to  H.  B.  i 
Simpson,  esq.  for  78/.  per  acre  ; who  also,  at  the 
same  price,  purchased  the  next  or  fourth  lot,  con- 
sisting of  one  grass  and  two  arable  closes,  situate 
in  Common-lane,  and  containing  13a.  Or.  lip. 
Lot  6 contained  two  closes  of  arable  land,  amount- 
ing to  nine  acres,  near  Bolham  Hall,  on  one  of 
which  a barn  is  standing.  60/.  per  acre  svas  the  | 
first  offer,  and  it  was  ultimately  purchased  by 
Mr.  John  Lee  at  75/.  per  acre.  The  seventh  and 
last  lot  was  a close  of  grass  land,  containing  three 
acres,  and  was  purchased  by  Mr.  George  Stones, 
cornfactor,  at  79/.  per  acre. 

The  Birmingham  Arch.eologicai  Society. 
— For  the  first  excursion  of  this  sciison,  a party 
of  about  eighty  assembled  at  the  Great  Western  l 
Railway  station,  to  proceed  to  Warwick,  Guy’a 
Cliff,  and  Kenilworth.  The  weather  was  un- 
fav(.-ur.Tble.  On  reaching  Warwick  the  crowd  of 
visitors  found  only  two  or  three  cabs  awaiting 
them;  and  many  had  a wet  walk  to  the  castle. 
The  whole  building  (including  the  basement  story, 
not  usually  shown),  was  thrown  open.  On  re- 
assembling in  the  great  hall,  Mr.  Jabet  read  a 
sketch  of  the  history  of  Guy.  From  the  castle 
the  excursionists  went  to  St.  Mary’s  Church,  to 
examine  the  Beauchamp  chapel,  the  newly  re-  s 
stored  chancel,  and  the  crypt.  Leicester’s  IIos-  | 
pital  was  the  next  point  of  attraction,  and  next  || 
various  places  of  refreshment.  From  Lelcester’aJ 
Hospital  some  of  the  party  went  by  omnibus  to  j 
Guy’s  Cliff,  the  seat  of  the  Hon.  C.  Bertie  Percy,! 
the  remainder  going  on  direct  to  Kenilwortb.il 
Arrived  at  Kenilworth,  the  visitors  sat  down  top 
dinner  at  the  Royal  Arms,  under  the  presidency  I 
of  Mr.  Bracebridge,  the  vice-chair  being  occupied! 
by  Mr.  Charles  Ratcliff.  After  dinner  the  Rev.  t 
Mr.  Hartshorne  read  a paper  on  Kenilworth  || 
Castle.  Many  of  the  visitors  afterwards  went  to  I 
the  castle,  where,  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  I 
Hartshorne,  they  traced  the  plan  of  the  building,  S 
and  noted  the  various  points  of  antiquarian  in- 1 
terest.  The  excursionists  then  return^  to  War-  i 
wick,  and  thence  by  special  train  to  Bintiinghain- p 
The  next  excursion  will  take  place  on  the  12th  of  p 
August,  to  Wroxeter,  to  examine  the  uewly-dls-  i 
covered  Roman  city. 
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Thames  BanJcs. — Qiia^js  to  come. 

RIGHTFUL,  indeed,  is 
the  condition  of  the 
Thames.  To  be  in  its 
nei^'hbourhood  without 
feeling  nausea  at’certain 
hours  is  scarcely  pos- 
sible. Whatistobedone 
for  immediate  remedy  ? 
What  is  the  Board  of 
^^'’o^ks  doing  for  ulti- 
mate prevention  ? Sir 
Morton  Peto  sought 
last  week  to  obtain  leave 
to  bring  a bill  into  the 
House  of  Commons  “ to 
provide  for  the  preven- 
tion of  the  noisome  ef- 
fluviafrom  the  Thames,” 
but  it  simply  went  to 
require  the  Metropolitan 
Board  to  make  monthly 
returns,  to  give  it  in- 
creased powers  of  tax- 
ation, and  the  House  of 
Commons  right  to  inter- 
fere if  the  Board  did 
During  the  discussion 
Mr.  Tite  said,  that  although  the  Act 
allowed  the  commissioners  five  years 
for  the  completion  of  the  works,  he 
thought  that  much  of  the  evil  would 
be  remedied  in  three  years.  One  great 
sewer  was  about  one-fifth  completed,  namely, 
the  High-level  sewer,  on  the  City  side  : on  the 
Surrey  side  another  sewer  was  about  being  con- 
Btructed ; the  fonner  would  probably  be  com- 
pleted by  June  next.  The  whole  works  were 
igoing  on  as  satisfactorily  as  possible  ; the  evil, 
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however,  against  which  they  were  contending, 
was  one  which  it  appeared  to  him  nothing 
would  satisfactorily  encounter.  There  were 
80,000,000  gallons  of  sewage  water  poured  daily 
into  the  Thames,  containing  200  tons  of  solid 
material,  wliich  was  not  only  putrid  itself,  but 
rendered  putrid  any  mass  into  which  it  was 
poured.  The  Metropolitan  Board  had  called 
in  eminent  chemical  advice  respecting  the 
deodorization  of  the  sewage,  and  Dr.  Miller 
was  appointed  to  make  reports  upon  the  state 
of  the  river,  and  to  inquire  whether  other 
agents  might  not  be  employed  than  those 
already  in  use  for  the  deodorization  of  the 
sewage.  He  further  thought  that  legislation 
would  only  embarrass  and  confuse  the  efforts 
that  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  were 
making  in  tliis  direction. — Mr.  D.  Griffith 
was  of  opinion  that  while  lime  was  in 
operation  it  was  effective  as  a deodorizing 
agent,  but  he  thought  that  the  great  work  of 
purifying  the  Thames  would  never  be  completed 
until  the  river  was  embanked.  He  would  go 
to  the  length  of  saying  that  he  attached  much 
greater  importance  to  the  getting  rid  of  the 
mud-banks  than  to  the  improved  system  of 
drainage.  And  after  Mr.  Alderman  Cubitt  and 
others  had  spoken,  the  House  refused  to  receive 
the  bill. 

Our  knowledge  on  the  subject  of  deodorizing 
is  still  insufficient.  It  is  uncertain,  for  example, 
how  long  the  process  of  lime-flushing  the 
sewers  will  have  the  effect  of  deodorizing  the 
mud-banks  of  the  Thames  : on  this  point  emi- 
nent doctors  differ.  We  ought  to  know,  too, 
if  the  quantity  of  lime  which  is  needed  for  the 
deodorization  of  thii'ty  or  forty  great  sewers, 
may  not  be  a means  of  adding  to  encroach- 
ments on  the  river  which  are  already  very 
injurious. 

Large  quantities  of  lime  during  the  last  fort- 
night have  been  passed  both  in  a diluted  and 
solid  form,  to  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  and 
yet  we  are  strongly  disposed  to  think  that 
the  condition  of  the  water  is  as  bad  as  it  ever 
has  been.  If  so,  the  lime  as  it  is  at  present 
applied,  does  not  act  beneficially  on  the  mass 
of  the  water  of  the  Thames. 
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It  is  curious  to  note  the  difference  of  opinion 
which  still  exists  amongst  those  who  dwell 
near  the  water-side. 

In  order  to  learn  how  much  of  the  effluvia 
complained  of  depends  upon  the  action  of  the 
steam-packets  and  the  rays  of  the  sun  on  the  mud- 
banks,  we  proceeded  early  in  the  morning  the 
other  day  to  the  Thames  banks  near  Limehouse  : 
no  steamers  were  moving  on  the  water,  the 
tide  was  high,  and  Father  Thames  seemed  still 
and  sleeping.  The  banks  of  mud  were  deeply 
covered  with  water,  and  yet  a smell — sub- 
stantial— most  difficult  to  describe,  and  very 
sickening,  polluted  the  air,  and  proved,  that 
however  bad  the  shores  may  be  at  low  tide, 
the  water  itself  is  the  chief  source  of  annoyance. 
Last  summer  we  mentioned  the  effects  of  the 
splash  of  early  oars  in  the  stream,  and  now  the 
evil  is  even  worse.  The  waterman  who  ferried 
us  across  the  river,  said,  “ You  see  it  is  as  bad 
as  stimng  up  a cesspool.”  As  the  business  of 
the  river  became  active,  the  smell  became 
worse,  and  polluted  the  neighbourhood  to  a 
greater  distance.  Tliroughout  several  hours  of 
the  day  we  noticed  that  at  the  steam-boat 
piers,  where  the  water  was  kept  constantly  in 
motion,  the  smell  was  more  offen.sive  than  in 
other  parts.  The  black  and  pestiferous  waves 
seem  to  be  getting  more  and  more  loaded  with 
solid  matter,  and  tlireatening  that  if  some- 
thing effectual  be  not  soon  done,  the  power 
of  steam  will  not  suffice  to  drag  vessels 
through  the  slime.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that 
the  action  of  the  steam-packets  makes  the 
evil  more  offensive  to  the  senses,  but  by 
circulating  the  water,  it  causes  much  that  is 
hurtful  to  be  carriecl  away.  Near  Hunger- 
ford  Suspension-bridge,  before  low  water,  we 
saw  a steam-packet  agroimd,  causing  much 
inconvenience  to  the  passengers,  and  we  were 
told  that  this  was  not  unusual. 

In  the  course  of  the  inquiry  we  met  with  some 
intelligent  men  who  work  at  the  bottom  of  the 
docks,  clearing  away  the  offensive  matter  that 
collects,  and  of  which  they  gave  rather  a 
striking  account.  One  of  the  most  offensive 
deposits  wdiich  they  remembered  to  have  met 
with  was  a quantity  of  barley  which  had  been 
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spilled  by  some  accident,  and  allowed  to  re- 
main at  the  bottom  of  the  water  for  several 
weeks.  They  said  that  no  description  could  give 
an  idea  of  the  effluvium  from  this.  They  consider 
that  a great  deal  of  impure  matter,  in  spite  of 
the  regulations,  is  daily  thrown  into  the  docks  : 
the  bilge-water  pumped  from  the  ships,  the 
corrosion  of  the  copper  bottoms,  and  the 
arrangement  of  some  of  the  docks,  which  only 
allows  of  flushing  at  the  intervals  of  spring 
tides,  increase  the  evil.  Still  it  is  contmry  to 
evidence  that  to  these  the  present  condition  of 
the  Thames  is  to  be  attributed.  It  will,  how- 
ever, be  necessary  to  adopt  some  stringent 
measures  for  pre.serviug  the  waters  of  the  docks 
from  pollution. 

The  colour  of  the  Thames  water  is  now  of  a 
slaty  blackness,  siekly-looking,  and  most  un- 
pleasant to  the  eye  : this  is  in  a great  measure 
caused  by  the  sewers.  We  cannot  expect,  how- 
ever, even  if  the  dminage  be  kept  out  of  the 
river,  what  with  the  clay  it  runs  upon  and  the 
steam-packet  traffle,  that  the  Thames  will  be 
as  clear  as  Loch  Lomond.  The  colour  of 
rivers,  caused  by  the  materials  over  which 
they  pass,  is  noticeable.  When  the  Earl  of 
Derwentwater  was  executed  for  his  share  in 
the  rebellion,  the  countiy  people  believed  that 
the  river  Derwent  flowed  with  blood.  We  have 
seen  the  Derwent  tinged  with  a deep  red 
in  time  of  floods.  In  like  manner  the  Thames 
will  ever,  even  when  he  is  rightly  treated, 
be  of  a somewhat  sombre  colour, — clean,  how- 
ever, and  wholesome,  in  comparison  with  hi.s 
present  viscous  state.  When  the  proposed  main 
drainage  is  completely  carried  into  eftect,  the 
Tliames  will  be  deprived,  on  tlie  average, 
of  eighty  millions  of  gallons  of  water  per 
day.  This  is  an  immense  quantity,  and 
its  absence  must  liave  a very  important 
effect  in  lessening  the  power  of  the  “back- 
water” of  the  river.  Already  the  land-water 
has  decreased  in  quantity,  and  it  tlierefore  be- 
comes of  the  greater  conse<pience  that  moiisures 
should  be  taken  for  the  preservation,  for  the  use 
of  many  generations  yet  to  come,  of  this  noble 
stream.  On  no  river  on  the  face  of  the  civilized 
e,.  rth  is  there  passed  during  each  year  such  a vast 
amount  of  wealth,  or  are  there  so  many  ships 
from  the  maritime  countries  of  the  globe.  The 
Thames  is  a national  river,  and  it  should  not 
be  forgotten  that  one-tenth  of  the  whole  popu- 
lation of  Great  Britain  are  lodged  upon  a com- 
paratively small  portion  of  its  banks.  On  one 
part  is  the  most  renowned  of  our  universities, 
and  on  or  near  to  others  are  four  royal  palaces. 
The  good  condition  of  the  Thames  is  there- 
fore a matter  in  which  the  whole  country  is 
interested,  and  no  time  should  be  lost  in  de- 
vising means  for  preserv'ingitinall  its  integrity 
60  far  as  that  can  be  done  by  well-directed 
efforts  and  any  reasonable  amount  of  expense. 

An  e.xamination  of  the  old  maps  of  London 
will  show  to  what  a great  extent,  in  various 
positions,  the  water  lias  been  indented  upon  by 
the  land,  and  in  what  a great  degree  the  tribu- 
tiiries  of  the  Thames  have  dwindled;  while  in 
some  cases  their  current  shortens  by  the  want 
of  power  to  meet  the  strong  flow  of  the  tide. 

As  is  to  be  seen  in  smaller  instances,  so  it 
will  be  with  the  greater  river  if  some  thorough 
plan  of  emhankiug  be  not  speedily  adopted. 
Looking  at  the  matter  architecturally,  while 
vast  improvements  have  been  made  in  many 
parts  of  the  metropolis,  the  ill-defined  margin 
of  the  Thames  remains  covered  (witli  a 
few  exceptions)  with  the  most  wretched 
buildings,  which  have  not  even  rude  pictur- 
esqueness  to  recommend  them.  In  parts  are 
those  unsightly  banks  of  slime  which  for 
years  have  been  poisoned  by  various  kinds  of 
refuse.  We  have  before  mentioned  some  of 
the  causes  of  those  serious  obstructions  which, 
by  interfering  too  much  with  the  width  of  the 
water  in  one  part,  leave  a slack  to  be  filled  up 
by  offensive  matters  in  others.  If  we  examine 
tlic  Thames  from  Lnndon-bridge  to  Chelsea, 
the  difterence  of  the  width  is  remarkable. 
The  widest  part  is  at  Hungeiford.  A glance 
at  tills  portion  of  the  river,  or  the  accom- 
panying diagram,  shows  that  nature,  suggesting 
to  man  what  should  be  done,  is  gradually 
accumulating  a deposit,  which  in  course  of 
time  will  become  solid  earth  ; but  while  this 


is  going  on,  projections  of  various  kinds  are 
causing  wliirls  which  sweep  depo.sits  into  other 
pdaces,  and  it  is  evident  tliat  if  this  process  be 
allowed  to  continue,  in  the  course  of  time  the 
channel  will  become  eventually  lost. 

Those  who,  with  a map  of  this  portion  of 
the  metropolis  in  their  hand,  undertake  a 
voyage  at  low  water  from  London-bridge  to 
Chelsea,  cannot  fail  to  wonder  at  the  neglect 
which  has  caused  the  river  to  be  so  much 
interrupted,  and  will  at  once  see  the  need 
there  is  for  great  exertions  in  order  to  remedy 
the  evil  wliieli  has  been  produced.  They  will 
notice  that  along  the  site  of  the  hlillbank 
Peiiit^eiitiary,  and  near  ISIr.  Ciibiti’s  yard,  where 
a w'a  II  has  been  built  — the  shore  is  cleanly  swept. 
If  they  compare  the  great  niudbank  on  the  north 
shore  from  Waterloo-bridge  to  the  Houses  of 
Parliament,  w’ith  that  formed  between  old 
Chelsea-briclge  .and  the  outlet  of  the  Kcn- 
sington-canal,  of  which,  also,  we  give  a 
diagram,  they  will  find  that  the  caiLses  and 
effect  are  precisely  similar.  At  the  west  side 
of  the  north  end  of  the  old  wooden  bridge, 
a wall  has  been  erected  at  an  abrapt  angle, 
which  stops  the  regular  flow  of  the  river 
and  causes  a great  deposit  to  be  tlirown 
back  and  lodged  here.  We  have  sketched 
its  aspect.  The  same  operation  may  be  seen 
going  on,  on  a smaller  scale,  in  other  part.s. 
Look,  for  instance,  near  the  Lambeth  steam- 
packet  pier,  close  to  Lambeth  Palace.  Here  is 
a much  smaller,  but  still  an  abrupt,  interrup- 
tion of  the  rivei’’a  course,  and  the  conse- 
quence is,  that  a deposit  of  mud  has  been 
formed.  And  it  should  be  noticed,  that  these 
deposits  are  thrown  back  by  the  tide  when  the 
inland  water  has  not  the  opportunity  of  sweep- 
ing them  properly  away. 

Pare  bii.siness  for  the  mud-larks  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Hungerford  Suspensiou- 
briilge  ! Even  this  body  are  getting  scientific, 
and  instead  of  being  content,  as  they  w’cre  for- 
merly, to  grope  along  the  water-edge,  they 
boldly  set  to  work  after  the  faslnon  of  the  gold 
diggers  of  Austnilia,  and,  from  various  depths 
of  the  black  nuiss,  discover  matters  which  have 
long  been  hidden.  We  hope,  liowcver,  that 
the  mud-larks  will  find  belter  occupation,  and 
that  before  long  a splendid  quay,  lined  with 
buildings  pleasant  to  the  eye  will  confine 
the  river  in  such  bounds,  that  under  changes 
of  circumstances,  the  land  stream  will  be  able 
to  maintain  such  an  amount  of  force,  tliat  in 
future  no  permanent  stoppages  ^vill  be  made. 

The  cost  of  the  Thames  embankment  would 
of  course  be  great,  for  in  order  to  be  eflective, 
it  must  be  thoroughly  carried  out ; partial 
workwould  be  liable  to  do  more  harm  than  good. 
It  becomes,  therefore,  an  important  question 
how  this  large  outlay  is  to  be  met.  The  cost  of 
the  main  drainage  has  been  laid  upon  the  in- 
habitants of  the  metropolis,  and  it  will  be  years 
before  that  bill  is  paid.  It  is  to  be  feared,  there- 
fore, that  any  proposal  to  increase  that  burden 
by  the  commencement  of  even  such  a necessary 
work  as  the  Thames  embankment,  would  meet 
with  very  great  opposition.  Nor  is  this  to  be 
wondered  at,  when  we  know  how  heavily  those 
taxes  press  iqion  the  poorer  districts  of  the 
City.  In  the  Thames,  however,  as  we  have 
already  said,  the  nation  at  large  is  interested  ; 
it,  therefore,  seems  but  fair,  that  when  London 
has  undertaken  the  gigantic  busk  of  relieving 
the  stream  from  pollution,  the  embankment 
should  be  taken  up  vigorously  by  the  Govern- 
ment. The  good  condition  of  the  Thames  is  a 
matter  on  which  the  welfare  of  the  country  at 
large  depend.?,  as  much  as  it  does  on  the  break- 
waters and  other  great  works  which  have  been 
undertaken  at  the  general  charge  ; and  wo 
believe,  tluit  if  the  intelligent  classes  through- 
out the  country  were  polled,  there  would  be 
little  objection  made  to  the  application  of  any 
reasonable  sum  of  money  which  might  be 
required  to  preserve  this  the  most  famous  of 
our  rivers  in  a safe  and  useful  state. 

Denham  speaks  of  the  Thames  as, — 

“ Tlioueh  deep,  yet  clear  t though  gentle,  yrt  not  dull ; 

Strong  without  rage;  without  o'etrtowing  full.” 

He  would  be  forced  to  write  now,  “Though 
deep,  not  clear ; though  gentle,  vtry  dull.” 
“ Strong”  would  be  applied  to  its  odours,  and 
it  is  “ full  ” of  uucleanline.ss. 


THE  NEW  HARBOUR:  HOLYHEAD.* 
Jin.  Kexdel's  plan  having  been  approved  of, 
witli  details  of  the  construction  to  be  described, 
money  was  voted  by  Parliament  at  various  dates, 
beginning  with  the  year  1815.  The  original 
estimate  precisely,  stood  thus : — 

For  the  new  refuge-harbour  ii’628,063 

For  the  packet -i>icr,  purchase  of  land,  &c.. . 180,000 

Total  j^808,oC3 

On  account  of  which  there  were  voted,  from 

1815  to  1353,  both  inclusive .^610,000 

In  1854,  however,  the  question  of  the  extension 
to  mahe  up  the  total  length  of  about  7,000  feet,  bad 
been  opened,  from  the  representations  of  the  har- 
bour-muster, Captain  Skinner,  as  to  the  number 
of  the  Vessels  using  the  harbour  j and  in  1855  the 
proposal  was  approved  of  by  the  Treasury,  and 
money  was  voted  by  Parliament,  on  account  of 
an  estimate  of  390,000/.  making  the  total  cost  of 
the  works,  as  tlien  estimated,  1,198,003/.  or  about 
171/.  9s.  per  foot  length,  or  511/.  7s.  per  yard. 
At  first  the  nortliern  breakwater  had  been  pro- 
posed to  be  extended  about  2,000  feet : whilst  the 
project  as  to  the  western  proposed  packet-pier 
was  entirely  abandoned,  and  the  eastern  break- 
water was  deferred  at  least  for  some  years.  Prior 
to  this  decision,  works  bad  been  progressing  at 
Ynys  Gybi,  in  forming  slopes  with  stone  pitching; 
and  work  also  was  comuionced  in  deposition  of 
material  for  the  substructure  of  the  eastern  break- 
water proper.  This  last  portion  of  the  work,  not 
however  very  great  In  amount,  may  now  have  to 
be  removed  in  consequence  of  the  change  of  plan 
by  Air.  llawksbaw. 

Tlie  extension,  Mr.  llendel  said,  of  the  northern 
breakwater,  would  not  bring  the  end  of  it  too 
near  to  the  Clipera  Rocks : these  would  still  be 
about  one  mile  off.  The  objection  seems  to  have 
been  anticipated  that  the  extension  would  entail 
those  defects  of  principle  which  had  been  imputed 
to  the  plans  of  Mr.  Walker  ami  Captain  Becchey ; 
but  such  defects  were  avoided  by  the  north' 
easterly  direction  taken.  Mr.  Keudel  said, 
although  the  sheltered  anchorage  would  be  to  the 
west,  or  windward  of  the  entrance,  that,  as  the 
deep  water  extended  upwards  of  one  mile  south, 
and  expanded  one  mile  and  a half  east  and  west, 
vessels  even  in  southerly  gales  could  enter  freely, 
and  select  their  position  for  anchoring  under 
shelter  of  the  extension,  whilst  vessels  wanting  to 
go  to  sea  in  easterly  winds,  could  do  so  with 
ease  and  safety.  lie  recommended  the  north- 
easterly extension,  therefore,  in  preference  to  what 
was  Captain  Skinner’s  sviggestion  for  an  extension 
in  a continuous  line,  because  the  latter  would  in- 
crease the  difficulty  of  vessels  entering  the  harbour 
in  westerly  and  leaving  it  in  easterly  winds,  whilst, 
were  there  not  some  extension,  vessels  would  be 
crowding  the  harboiir  so  mxich  as  to  unfit  it  for 
objects  for  which  it  was  designed.  A suggestion 
having  been  made  as  to  the  abandonment  of  the 
eastern  breakwater,  to  facilitate  the  entrance  in 
westerly  and  the  departure  in  easterly  winds,  the 
submerged  rocks  being  removed  as  might  he  neces- 
sary, Mr.  Rendel  objected  that  the  new  harbour 
would  thereby  be  laid  open  in  easterly  winds, 
which,  though  “limited  to  a fetch  of  two  miles” 
across  the  bay,  and  insufficient  to  affect  vessels  at 
anchor,  would  be  injurious  to  the  packets  lying  at 
the  quays.  On  account  of  these  and  other  advan- 
tages expected,  Mr.  Rondel  advised  only  the^os/- 
pontment  of  the  eastern  breakwater.  This  was  to 
allow  time  forjudging  as  to  probable  eftect  of  the 
northern  extension,  upon  ease  of  access  to  what 
would  then  become  the  inner  harbour.  The  points 
considered  in  this  discussion,  and  the  result,  ought 
to  aftbrd  a body  of  experience  of  great  value  in 
future  harbour  works;  and  the  points  have  not 
been  collected  in  the  same  succinct  form  a.g  we  are 
now  endeavouring  to  give  them.  The  cost  of 
extensionofthenorthern  breakwater  was  estimated 
at  125/.  per  foot  for  the  rough  deposits,  allowing 
the  contractors  to  demand  an  increase  on  their  pre- 
vious prices,  for  the  distance,  and  the  greater  cost 
of  labour  and  materi.als.  The  packet-pier  first 
proposed  was  abandoned,  chiefiy  because  no  longer 
necessarj*  for  sepnmtion  of  the  packets  from  the 
general  shipping.  At  this  date.  May,  1854,  the 
stone  deposits  of  the  first  portion  of  the  nortliern 
breakwater  were  deemed  sufficiently  consolidated 
to  receive  the  roperetructure. 

In  1856,  an  addition  of  3,000/.  was  set  do5vn  in 
the  estimates,  for  the  substitution  in  the  contract, 
for  the  packet-pier  originally  designed,  of  an 
improved  landing-place  for  packets  (that  is  at  the 
old  harbour),  and  a railway  to  join  the  Chester  and 
Holyhead  line  at  the  Holyhead  station,  making 
the  total  amount  1,201,063/.  for  the  new  harbour 
or  works  in  connection  with  it.  In  February  of 

* See  page  449,  ante. 
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the  same  year  the  work  of  the  extension  had  been 
advanced  1,500  feet,  the  contract  for  it  having 
been  entered  into  on  the  1st  of  .lannary,  1855. 
Mr.  Rondel  still  considered  the  eastern  break- 
water would  be  necessary  to  cojivert  the 
western  half  of  the  area  into  a harbour  suffi- 
ciently quiet  for  the  packet-service,  and  in 
some  cases  for  vessels  that  %vere  “ ill  found.” 
The  removal  of  the  Platters  Rocks  he  thought 
would  occupy  several  years;  and  they  could  not 
be  safely  beaconed.  He  therefore  advised  the 
confirmation  of  the  design  which  included  the 
masking  of  the  Inner  Platters  and  the  Outer 
Platters  by  heads  of  the  breakwater,  as  shown  on 
the  map  in  our  last  number,  and  also  the  floating 
landing-pier.  The  advantages  of  a landing-pier 
he  treats  as  generally  admitted ; and  mentions, 
incidentally,  that  the  fastenings  of  large  steamers 
could  be  more  quickly  handled  than  in  the  case  of 
a fixed  pier.  Having  pointed  out  other  advantages, 
he  gives  the  estimate  for  the  pier,  railway,  and 
railway  station. 

In  1856  it  was  decided,  on  similar  evidence  to 
that  which  had  been  previously  offered,  to  extend 
the  northern  breakw'ater  a further  distance  of 
500  feet  in  the  same  direction.  The  estimated 
expense  was  102,000?.  w'hieh  raised  the  whole 
estimate  for  the  harbour,  and  lailway  works  con- 
nected with  it,  to  1,303,063?.  Some  time  after- 
wards, or  before  the  date  of  the  next  year’s 
estimate,  Mr.  Rendcl  died;  and  Mr.  Hawkshaw, 
who  had  been  appointed  the  engineer,  and  whose 
views  have  been  already  referred  to,  recommended 
the  abandonment  of  the  eastern  breakwater,  the 
construction  of  the  temporary  jetty  at  the  old 
harbour,  and  the  general  altei’ation  which  is 
indicated  on  our  map,  and  which  was  approved 
of  by  the  Treasury  in  February  1858.  About  this 
date,  it  had  become  necessary  to  provide  for  the 
large  class  of  packets  about  to  be  established : 
therefore,  an  amount  of  20,000?.  had  to  be  set 
down  for  the  temporary  packet-pier  of  timber, 
which  we  have  spoken  of,  and  have  shown  as 
in  extension  of  one  of  the  piers  of  the  old  har- 
bour. Mr.  IIa^vkshaw  estimated  his  own  Eastern 
Breakwater  Packet  Piers,  the  permanent  works, 
at  425,000?.  Thus  the  amount  445,000?.  added 
to  the  previous  estimate,  made  the  whole  amount 
for  the  harbour  works  as  estimated  up  to 
February  1858,  1,748,063?.  to  which  however  it 
was  still  necessary  to  add,  for  certain  reasons, 
171,937?.  making  the  “ total  aggregate  estimate” 
in  March  1858,  1,920,000?.  of  winch  863,000?. 
remained  to  be  voted.  The  amount  171,937?.  was 
required  to  be  added,  on  account  of  changes 
which  had  been  made  in  the  quantities  and  prices, 
without  corresponding  modification  in  the  suras 
total,  and  on  account  of  the  increased  size  of  the 
head  required  by  the  elongation  of  the  northern 
breakwater  into  deeper  water. 

Mr.  Rendel’s  estimate  for  his  eastern  break- 
water and  packet-picr  was  upwards  of  300,000?. 
Before  the  middle  of  1853,  100,000  tons  of  stone 
had  been  deposited  at  Ynys  Gybi,  or  Salt  Island. 
The  work  having  been  damaged  by  a heavy  sea, 
it  was  deemed  prudent  to  defer  operations  till  the 
northern  breakwater  had  been  sufficiently  ad- 
vanced to  afford  protection.  At  the  date  of  Mr. 
Hawkshaw’s  report,  or  in  September,  1857,  the 
deposits  for  the  northern  breakwater  extended 
7,700  feet  into  the  sea  from  the  coast  line,  and  | 
about  1,200  feet  of  the  superstructure  had  been 
built  up  to  high  water  of  spring  tides;  and  the 
quantity  of  stone  deposited  was  upwards  of  6i 
millions  of  tons.  Mr.  Rondel’s  estimate  for  the 
eastern  breakwater,  after  abandonment  of  the 
packet-pier,  was  153,000?. 

Mr.  Rendel’s  plan  for  the  eastern  breakwater 
had  been  much  objected  to.  The  landing-stage, 
from  the  position  of  the  harbour’s  mouth,  might 
have  been  difficult  of  access  for  long  steamers ; 
the  arrangement,  with  the  landing-stage  at  right 
angles  to  the  train,  was  defective ; the  length  of 
the  stage  would  be  inadequate;  and  no  such  con- 
struction w’as  needed  by  the  rise  and  fall  of  the 
tide  at  Holyhead,  only  from  17  to  20  feet  at 
spring  tides,  as  contrasted  with  from  27  to  33 
feet  at  Liverpool,  where  the  stages  arc  of  such 
value.  The  original  plan  was  determined  on  c^ata 
which  became  altered  by  the  circumstances  of  the 
extension ; and  the  history  of  the  case  may  w'cll 
illustrate  the  truth  of  what  we  have  so  often  had 
to  advance  as  to  the  necessity  for  time  for  well- 
considered  plans,  and  deference  to  authors  who 
have  had  such  opportunity  afforded  them,  and  as 
to  the  danger  which  there  is  in  alteration  after  a 
matured  conception.  But  in  all  such  cases,  the 
engineer  or  architect  does  not  put  forth  so  much 
his  own  design,  ns  his  design  modified  by,  or  ren- 
dered palatable  to,  public  opinion : besides,  bis 
own  opinion  becomes  moulded,  without  any  sensa- 


tion of  the  circumstances  of  influence.  In  any 
point  of  view,  we  believe  that  condemnation  of 
the  original  design  of  Mr.  Rendel  would  he  un- 
fairly attempted.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  the 
various  reasons,  and  amongst  them  the  increased 
dimensions  of  the  packets,  which  required  both 
greater  space  to  lie  alongside  the  pier,  and  greater 
area  to  turn  in,  necessitated  the  alteration  by  Mr. 
Hawkshaw.  Considering  that  an  elongation  of 
the  pier  of  the  old  harbour  would  not  be  in  suffi- 
cient depth  of  water  for  transatlantic  steamers, 
Mr.  Hawkshaw  therefore  recommended  the  piers 
shown  on  our  map,  on  the  east  side  of  Ynys  Gybi,  the 
outer  pier  to  be  1,200  feet  long  and  120  feet  broad, 
and  the  inner  pier  to  be  900  feet  in  length  and  50 
feet  in  breadth.  The  inner  pier  is  designed  against 
any  contingency  in  rough  weather,  of  packets  fail- 
ing, to  make  fast  as  speedily  as  would  be  desired,  to 
the  inside  of  the  outer  pier,  as  well  as  for  increased 
quay  space.  In  order  that  undulations,  with  a 
northerly  wind,  might  find  their  way  out,  arch- 
ways, useful  for  boats,  will  be  left  at  the  south 
end  of  the  packet  harbour.  The  outer  pier  would 
terminate  in  33  feet  of  water,  and  it  could  be 
farther  extended  300  or  400  feet,  without  too  much 
contracting  the  entrance  of  the  refuge-harbour; 
and  it  could  be  extended  500  feet  southerly.  Mr. 
Hawkshaw  decidedly  contradicts  the  notion  that 
the  rocks  could  not  be  beaconed;  and  he  instancesas 
evidence,  the  fact  of  the  great  use  safely  made  of 
the  harbour,  with  these  rocks  marked  by  buoys 
only:  whilst  the  water-way  between  the  rocks  and 
Ynys  Gybi,  would  be  too  valuable  to  be  lost.  The 
outer  pier  Mr.  Hawkshaw  proposes  to  build  with 
vertical  walls  on  both  sides,  and  the  inner  pier 
vertical  on  the  east  side  only.  The  space  between 
the  latter  pier  and  Y nys  Gybi  is  not  of  much  value. 
The  railway  would  be  carried  on  to  botli  piers. 
The  piers  would  be  built  7 feet  6 Inches  above  the 
highest  water-mark,  and  lower  landing-places 
would  be  constructed  14  feet  below  the  top  of  the 
pier  at  each  berth.  These  arrangements,  together 
with  the  construction  of  the  new  mail  steamers 
with  a second  and  higher  deck  between  the  paddle- 
boxes,  would  allow  the  embarkation  or  disembar- 
kation to  be  made  always  at  a level,  or  nearly  so. 
Mr.  Ilawkshaw’s  estimate  for  these  works,  pro- 
viding 3,300  feet  of  deep  water  berths  or  quays, 
and  railway  accommodation,  was  425,000?. 

Sufficient  will  now  be  understood  as  to  the  actual 
nature  of  the  plan,  which,  os  well  as  the  history  of 
the  undertaking,  having  been  much  misunderstood, 
could  scarcely  have  been  recounted  at  shorter 
length.  We  have  to  describe  the  structural  part 
of  Mr.  Rendel’s  design  for  the  northern  break- 
water, and  the  manner  in  which  the  works  have 
been,  and  are  being,  carried  into  effect. 

We  have  shown  that  one  very  important 
feature  presented  in  Mr.  Rendel’s  project  was  the 
utilization  of  that  material  which,  in  the  Holy- 
head  Mountain,  was  close  at  hand.  Xot  only  had 
the  breakwaters  to  be  contrived  of  the  sectional 
form  and  description  of  masonry  suited  to  resist 
the  sea,  but  there  had  to  be  discovered  the  best 
means  of  quarrying  the  material,  and  the  arrange- 
ment for  conveyance  and  scaffolding,  or  the  general 
agency  by  which  the  stone  was  to  be  set  or  de- 
posited,— that  responsible  contractors  might  have 
inducement  to  undertake  the  work.  The  result 
in  the  breakwater  in  progress  now  aflbrds  example 
of  a combination  of  manual  labour  with  great  use 
of  machinery  such  as,  probably,  had  not,  before 
Mr.  Rendel’s  time,  beeir  seen  in  work  exposed  to 
the  action  of  the  sea.  Not  only  has  the  adaman- 
tine stone,  previously,  as  our  readers  will  have 
noticed,  considered  almost  useless,  been  quarried 
in  blocks  of  enormous  size  and  in  immense  quan- 
tities ; but,  by  the  aid  of  lines  of  railway  on  shore 
and  on  scaffolding  or  staging,  it  has  been  readily 
! conveyed  from  the  quairics  to  the  very  end  or 
I any  other  part  of  the  length  of  the  breakwater, 
j and  shot,  waggon-load  alter  waggon-load,  with 
great  rapidity,  into  the  sea;  or  as  in  the  work 
which  chielly  is  in  hand  at  present,  by  the  aid  of 
powerful  “ Sampsons,”  spanning  the  width  the 
superstructure,  and  travelling  by  steam  power 
from  end  to  end,  or  by  ordinary  steam  cranes  on 
carriages,  the  blocks  are  lifted  or  set  in  their 
places  with  almost  equal  facility.  Great  praise, 
unquestionably,  is  due  to  the  contractors,  Messrs. 
J.  and  C.  Rigby,  of  Westminster,  and  to  their 
own  engineer,  Mr.  R.  L.  Cousens,  for  the  in- 
genuity’ and  skill  which  they  have  brought  to 
their  part  of  the  task.  They  have,  doubtless, 
developed  increase  of  profit  to  themselves ; but 
they’  have  given  confirmation  to  what  was  the 
project  of  Mr.  Rendel;  and  the  result  will  be 
benefit  to  the  nation  in  works  of  similar  cha- 
racter, 

Mr.  Rendel,  electing  in  favour  of  the  material 
at  Holyhead  as  capable  of  being  used  for  the  bulk 


of  the  work, — that  is  in  any  masses,  and  in  the 
rough, — designed  the  form  of  his  breakw.iter 
in  section,  somewhat  as  a combination  of  the 
sloping  and  the  vertical  wall  systems.  The  sub- 
structure, however,  ■was  not  to  be  pitched  or 
paved  on  the  face  next  the  sea,  as  in  the  old  pier 
spoken  of  by  Sir  John  Rennie,  but  was  to  be  in  the 
manner  of  “ pierre  perdue.”  The  stone  was  to  be 
cast  into  the  sea  in  whatever  quantities  might  be 
necessary  to  form  a permanent  substructure — one 
which  after  having  been  drawn  out  at  tbe  base 
by  action  of  the  sea  in  the  early  period  of  the 
depositing,  would  ultimately  reach  tbe  limit  of 
motion,  assuming  permanent  slopes,  or  after  tlie 
proper  quantity  of  material  had  been  thrown 
down,  along  the  line  of  the  intended  construction. 
The  material  deposited,  ultimately  nearly  7,000,000 
of  tons,  e.xtending  to  a length  of  7,260  Jeet, 
averages  more  than  400  feet  of  breadth  at  the 
base.  It  has  been  kept  heaped  up  to  the  under- 
side of  the  staging  carrying  the  rails — being  added 
to  as  required,  in  order  that  the  base  might  be 
firmly  consolidated,  and  partly  that  material  at 
the  top  might  serve  for  temporary  protection  in 
setting  the  work  of  the  superstructure  which  Inis 
to  be  described.  The  depth  from  the  surface  of 
the  rails  to  the  zero  line,  or  that  of  the  lowest 
low-water  of  spring  tides,  is  about  36  feet;  and 
from  that  line  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea  in  the 
deepest  part,  at  the  head  of  the  breakwater,  is 
about  55  feet. 

For  the  formation  of  the  superstructure  the 
engineer  proposed,  along  the  line  of  deposited  and 
consolidated  rocks,  to  excavate,  if  we  may  use  such 
a word,  a trench  down  to  the  level  of  the  zero  line, 
and  to  build  therein  a nearly  vertical  wall,  of  irre- 
gular masses,  of  the  Holyhead  stone,  to  be  set 
edgewise,  and  grouted  iu  hydraulic  mortar,  and, 
where  necessary,  filled  iu  with  concrete,  "pitch- 
ing” the  slope  and  top  of  the  substructure,  above 
low-water  line,  on  the  inner  or  harbour  side,  and 
finishing  the  superstructure  as  a coped  and  para- 
petted  terrace,  paved  in  slabs;  the  work  ot  the 
latter  to  be  regular  set-and-dowelled  masonry  of 
the  Anglescn  limestone,  or  marble,  from  Redwliarf 
Bay.  The  slope  on  the  harbour  side,  not  having 
been  exposed,  remains  nearly  as  the  materials 
were  first  deposited,  and  will  only  require  making 
even,  to  receive  the  pitching;  so  that  vessels  can  lie 
within  gangway  distance,  whilst  seamen  or  others 
on  the  breakwater  shelter  under  the  wall  of  the 
superstructure,  iu  which  recesses  are  formed  at 
certain  distances.  Thus,  in  looking  at  a cross 
section  of  the  breakwater,  there  is  a broad  walk, 
just  clear  of  the  high-water  line,  or  at  the  top  of 
the  material  of  the  foundations  and  of  the  inner 
slope,  20  feet  in  width,  and  27  feet  6 inches  above 
the  low-water  line,  protected  by  the  vertical  wall. 
The  hitter  is  16  feet  in  thickness,  and  11  fret 
G inches  in  height,  exclusive  of  the  parapet,  in 
the  portion  of  the  superstructure  spoken  of;  but 
the  foundations  built  in  the  trench,  starting 
from  low-water  line,  are  there  22  feet  6 inches  in 
thickness,  the  difference  being  made  up  by  abattcr 
on  what  will  eventually  become  the  sea-face. 

Along  the  top  of  the  vertical  wall,  the  terrace- 
walk  is  about  14  feet  in  breadth  : it  is  paved  witli 
dressed  slabs  of  the  marble,  and  is  protected  by 
the  parapet,  which  is  4 feet  thick  and  3 feet 
9 inches  in  height,  set  within  a coping,  or  ovolo- 
formed  nosing,  of  2-feet  projection,  and  a height 
of  about  2 feet  6 inches,  exclusive  of  a fillet  which 
is  beneath  it.  The  dowels  in  the  masonry  of  the 
parapet  are  of  slate,  and  they  measure  9 inches  in 
length  by  about  3 by  .4  inches  iu  thickness.  The 
stones  of  the  irregular  masonry,  great  masses 
nicely  fitted  with  smaller  stones,  jut  out  on  tbe 
sca-face  in  almost  every  variety  of  form ; baton 
the  harbour  side,  by  selecting  the  stones,  ami 
slightly  working  off  projections  with  the  hammer, 
a more  even  face  is  kept.  The  result  on  either 
side  of  the  wall,  is  an  effect  which  is  at  present 
very  picturesque,  and  has  much  beauty  of  colour. 
The  portion  of  originally  deposited  rock-work,  from 
zero  line,  in  face  of  the  vertical  wall  at  short  dis- 
tance, remains  to  nearly  the  same  height  as  the 
terrace,  just  as  left  at  the  work  of  trenching  out ; 
and  it  will  so  remain  for  some  period  to  come.  In. 
the  course  of  years,  the  sea  in  this  case  acting 
upon  a portion  of  the  deposit  that  has  been 
divested  of  core  and  backing,  will  effect  the  re- 
moval, and  the  material  will  go  to  the  consolida- 
tion of  the  general  substructure.  The  action  of  the 
seainmoderatestorms  is  spent  on  the  slope  of  the 
substructure,  without  injury,  before  the  waves  reach 
the  summit,  or  what  will  become  the  base  of  the 
exposed  and  vertical  part  of  the  wall.  This  seems 
to  be  shown  by  what  occurs  in  two  several  por- 
tions of  the  breakwater,  namely,  tbe  w’ork  gene- 
r.ally,  and  one  portion  at  the  commencement,  .at 
Soldiers’  Foint.  In  the  latter  case,  for  a certain 
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distance,  or  filling  in  the  space  between  the  first 
starting  point  and  certain  outlying  rocks,  the 
vertical  wall  system  was  adopted  to  a greater 
extent;  and  there  the  waves  dash  against  the  wall 
with  violence,  at  the  time  that  no  such  eficct  is 
observable  in  the  work  out  to  sea. 

In  the  design  of  the  substructure  of  break- 
waters on  the  principle  which  has  been  here 
adopted,  it  is  supposed  that  below  a certain  level, 
say  4 or  5 feet  under  low  -water,  the  sea  does  not 
immediately  act  upon  materials  deposited.  Above 
this  point  the  materials  would  be  gradually  ex- 
tended till  they  reached  a very  flat  slope : below 
such  point  ultimately  the  line  assumed  would 
be  a steep  slope.  It  has  indeed  been  asserted 
that  at  Dover  lately,  movements  have  been  de- 
tected at  15  feet  below’  low  water,  w’hich  might 
render  necessary  methods  of  construction  diff'erent 


workshops  and  offices  near  the  end  of  the  northern 
breakwater,  with  the  quarries  and  with  the  island 
called  Ynys  Gybi,  whence  Mr.  Rendel’s  eastern 
breakwaters  were  to  commence.  Tliis  line  is  carried 
in  one  part  of  its  course,  intersecting  the  mouth  of 
the  narrow  inlet  or  strait,  on  timber  staging.  The 
work  of  depositing  was  commenced  in  May,  18 19,  by 
filling  up  the  gap  at  Soldier’s  Point  between  the 
shore  and  rocks,  or  where  the  vertical  wall  has  been 
adequate  to  receive  the  shock  of  the  sea.  In  this 
part  the  breakwater  extends  over  a considerable 
breadth,  fonning  an  ample  area  for  stacking 
merchandize,  or  whatever  other  purpose  it  may  be 
required  for. 

The  scaffolding  or  staging  used  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  breakwater  was  regularly  carried  in 
advance  of  the  work  of  depositing  material ; and 
it  was  planned  and  constructed  in  the  manner 


to  those  which  have  in  many  cases  been  adopted. ' now  to  be  described.  It  was  designed  to  serve 
Observation  of  the  breakwater  at  Holyhead,  on  for  five  parallel  lines  of  railway,  7-feet  gauge, 
the  other  hand,  has  shown  that  in  some  places ' along  which  the  trains  of  waggons  drawn  by 
no  movement  has  oceimred  for  four  years ; the  locomotive  engines  might  run  from  the  quarries, 
sea  is  packing  up  material  or  sand,  rather  than  as  we  have  stated,  to  any  part  of  the  breakwater, 
dragging  out ; so  that  a conclusion  would  follow  i depositing  materials,  or  moving  the  cranes, 
in  favour  of  slope  properly  constructed,  in  contra-  e.vactly  where  required.  The  rails  also  suffice 
distinction  to  the  vertical  wall,  in  any  case  where  | for  the  “Sampsons”  used  chiefly  in  the  work 
materials  are  at  hand  and  vessels  are  not  required  • of  the  supcrstructuro.  These  machines  named, 
to  lie  close  alongside.  In  the  head  of  the  break- 1 differ  from  ordinary  “ trav’ellcrs  ” inasmuch  ns  the 
water,  at  Holyhead,  the  vertical  wall  will  be  car- ' iipper  part  of  the  machine  (where  the  movement 
ried  to  a depth  of  30  feet  below  low-water  line,  ^ transverse  to  the  liucofbnilditig  operations,  works) 
because  it  is  necessary,  obviously,  there,  that  is  carried  on  legs,  to  the  feet  of  which  are  attached 
vessels  should  be  able  to  round  the  end  without  the  wheels  by  which  the  machiue  follows  the  line 
danger  of  striking.  In  excavating  the  trench,  the  | of  operations.  The  whole  machine,  on  the  rails, 
stones  are  lifted  out  by’  the  craues,  chains  being  fonnerly  was  moved  by  manual  power,  — the 
simply  passed  round  the  stones;  and  the  stones  | raising  and  setting  of  stones,  with  the  trans- 
are  cast  on  the  harbour  side  of  the  substructure,  | verse  movement,  being  eft’ected  by  a small  stcam- 


or  where  they  may  be  wanted.  The  lower  or 
foundation  stones  of  the  wall  are  laid  flat,  gene- 
rally in  a foot  or  thereabouts  of  water,  at  the  low- 
water  level,  and  the  other  stones  are  then  selected 
and  built  together  edgewise.  Great  dexterity  is 
remarked  in  the  workmen, — their  habits  in  the 
ordinary  rubble-work  of  the  district  having  pre- 
pared them  for  management  of  larger  masses. 
The  mortar  is  compounded  with  Aberthaw  lime, 
burnt  at  the  works,  and  pozzolana.  The  concrete 
is  composed  of  one  part  of  the  mortar,  and  two 
parts  washed  gravel. 

Taking  the  original  breadth  of  the  staging,  at 
Holyhead,  at  its  dimension,  150  feet;  on  the 
harbour  side  of  a central  line,  the  materials  as  we 
have  said,  remain  as  they  were  deposited,  or  up  to 
high  water  of  neap-tides.  On  the  sea-side  where 
the  materials  were  heaped  xip  to  the  underside  of 
the  roadways,  the  mass  has  been  drawn  out  to  a 
distance  of  150  feet  from  the  line  of  road,  and  in 
soo^liaBes  to  200  feet.  The  sea  has  exerted  its 
■ force  to  an  extent  approaching  to  a distance  of 
150  feet,  forming  a slope  of  about  7 or  8 to  1,  so 
far  as  regards  that  side  of  the  breakwater  and 
portion  of  the  slope  on  which  the  sea  could  have 
action ; whilst  below  that,  the  slope  remains  at 
about  “ one  to  one.” 

The  head  of  the  breakwater  will  cover  a very 
large  area  of  space.  We  have  just  alluded  to  the 
head,  as  having  one  point  of  difference  from  the 
ordinary  part  of  the  breakwater,  as  regards  the 


engine  at  the  top.  Messrs.  Highy  have  now- 
applied  the  power  of  the  one  engine  to  the  wheels 
below,  and  have  thus  dispensed  with  the  manual 
labour  which  was  needed  for  the  moveiuent  longi- 
tudinally. By  these  facilities,  the  “ Sampson,”  | 
and  the  steam-engine  upon  it,  can  be  moved  , 
quickly  out  of  the  way  of  harm  when  a storm  1 
arises.  A still  further  improvement  in  these  ] 
machines  has  been  recently  made  to  adapt  them  | 
to  the  curves  of  the  lines  of  railway,  where  the  | 
breakwater  expands  into  the  head.  The  legs  of  | 
the  “ Sampson  ” are  here  attached  to  pivots,  or  1 
turn-tables,  which  are  carried  by  waggons ; so  ' 
that,  with  the  same  span  for  the  machine  itself,  * 
the  curves  can  be  rounded,  or,  w ith  the  further  aid  ^ 
of  the  turn-tables  belonging  to  the  rails,  the  i 
whole  contrivance  could  be  brought  on  to  a single  [ 
ordinary  line  of  railway,  and  both  waggons  even  \ 
could  be  moved  with  the  "Sampson”  along  the  same 
line,  instead  of  along  the  two  outer  rails  of  the 
number  of  lines.  The  “ Sampsons,”  we  slionUl 
say  are  used,  chiefly,  running  on  rails  at  a lower 
level  than  that  of  the  lines  on  which  the  deposit- 
ing waggons  have  been  running, — the  upper  levels 
having  answered  their  particular  purpose,  have  now 
in  great  part  been  cleared  away. 

In  constructing  the  staging  in  advance  of  the 
breakwater,  the  balks  for  uprights,  having  been 
shod  as  piles,  and  weighted  w’ith  stone  in  a boxing, 
at  one  end,  were  towed  out,  and  tilted  and  guided 
j till  they  stood  in  their  intended  position,  sinking 
depth  of  the  foundations  of  the  vertically  built  j by  the  weight  for  a short  distance  into  the  ground. 


masonry.  TS’Tiercas  in  the  breakwater  generally, 
the  cemented  masonry  is  built  from  low'-w'ater 
line;  in  the  head,  the  foundation  will  be  com- 
menced, on  the  deposited  material,  30  feet  below 
that  line.  This  portion  of  the  work,  therefore, 
must  be  executed  with  the  diving-bell,  or  diving- 
dress. The  construction  can  hardly  be  described 
as  decided  upon,  except  as  to  what  is  at  present 


Their  real  adequate  stay  was  to  he  the  material 
of  the  breakwater,  itself  deposited  round  them.  On 
these  uprights,  30  feet  apart  in  the  length,  and 
five  of  them  in  the  width  of  the  staging,  were 
placed  templates  13  feet  in  length,  and  on  these, 
transverse  and  longitudinal  balks  to  carry  the 
roadways.  Of  course,  with  all  the  support 
obtained  by  rapid  deposition  of  stone,  the  loss 


nearly  completed,  namely,  the  deposit : but  there  I has  been  great;  indeed,  it  is  admitted  that 
may  be  a casing  of  18  feet  to  24  feet  in  thickness, ! for  every  piece  of  timber,  it  may  be  considered 
made  up  of  regular  masonry  of  the  Anglesealime-  [ that  a fellow  piece  has  been  required,  before  the 
stone,  for  3 feet  or  4 feet  facing  of  that  thickness,  [ object  was  attained.  There  is  no  cross-bracing  of 
and  of  blocks,  size  8 feet,  by  4 feet  by  3 feet,  of ' any  kind  in  the  staging  ; but  for  some  of  the 
lefon,  inside,  bonded  with  similar  blocks  of  Runcorn  j uprights,  tw’o  pieces  are  substituted,  spreading  at 
stone,  W’hich  are  now  ready  for  the  purpose ; whilst  I the  base,  so  to  act  in  some  degree  as  struts, 
the  filling-in,  or  hearting  of  the  whole,  will  be  of  I Besides  destruction  of  the  staging,  waggons  have 
the  ordinarj’,  irregular  material.  A lighthouse  fallen  into  the  sea,  and  had  to  be  recovered.  The 
may  be  added.  j timber  is  of  little  value  as  cast  ashore ; and  the 

Although  there  was  a vote  of  money  in  ISIS,  loss  in  a single  storm  has  been  many  thousands  of 
and  w’orks  at  Holyhead,  accordingly,  wore  in  ■ pounds,  money 


hand  in  1816,  these  had  little  connection  with 
the  new  harbour.  They  comprised  the  deepeuing 
of  the  old  harbour,  or  a portion  of  it,  to  twelve 
feet  below  lo^v  water,  so  as  to  make  it  available 
for  the  large  packets,  as  well  as  the  construction 
of  a jetty.  The  surveys  for  the  new  harbour, 
however,  were  about  this  time  in  progress ; but 
considerable  opposition  was  made  to  the  scheme, 
chiefly  on  the  part  of  Liverpool,  and  a commission 
was  appointed  to  investigate  the  subject. 

The  works  necessary  to  the  construction  of  the 
new  harbour  were  commenced  in  1817  by  the  for- 
mation of  the  railway  which  was  to  connect  the 


The  materials  have  been  carried  along  the  lines 
of  railw’ay  in  waggons  contrived  with  a species  of 
false  bottom,  so  that  the  contents  could  instantly 
dislodge  themselves  and  fall  through  the  staging 
as  each  waggon  passed  any  point  vvhere  the  ma- 
terial was  required,  and  where  a simple  mechanical 
contrivance  for  tilting  by  a lever  the  bottom  of 
the  waggon,  had  been  fixed  to  the  sleeper  of  the 
rails.  The  effect  of  this  arrangement  of  the 
waggons,  which  is  duo  to  the  resident  engi- 
neer, Mr.  G.  C.  Dobson  (who  has  acted  since 
the  commencement  of  the  undertaking),  has  been 
that  the  work  has  proceeded  at  a rate  which  would 
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have  been  impossible  with  any  method  of  “ end- 
tips.”  At  one  period,  4,000  tons  of  material 
every  day,  were  being  deposited;  and  in  one  week 
in  1853,  there  were  23,846  tons  cast  into  the  sea. 

It  is  considered  that  as  much  progress  has  been 
made  in  five  years,  as  would  have  required  thirty 
years  under  former  methods  of  construction, — 
say  such  a method  as  that  in  the  Plymouth  break- 
water, whei-e  the  materials  were  carried-  out  in 
vessels.  Five  thousand  tons  of  material  at  Holy- 
head,  indeed,  have  been  deposited  in  one  day; 
and  there  has  been  an  average  of  about  a million 
tons  of  deposit  a year,  and  1,000  lineal  feet  of 
substructure  formed.  The  substructure,  as  we 
have  said,  is  now  complete,  and  the  superstruc- 
ture is  advanced  beyond  the  point  marked  d in 
the  map  we  published,  and  is  paved  and  para- 
peted for  a considerable  portion  of  that  distance. 
The  pitching  or  paving  on  the  harbour  slope  has  to 
be  done.  The  principal  labour  would  seem  almost, 
to  have  been  the  loading  the  waggons  at  the  quar- 
ries. Four  powerful  cranes  are  often  required  for 
a single  stone ; and  the  materials  have  to  be  placed 
carefully  on  the  waggons,  that  trains  may  pass  one 
another.  There  have  been  about  260  waggons 
employed,  six  or  eight  of  the  ordinai'y  locomotive 
engines,  aud  scores  of  cranes.  We  may  say  there 
have  been  generally  one  thousand  five  hundred 
men  engaged  on  the  works.  Seven  hundred  of 
these  have  been  in  the  quarries  alone.  Attention 
evidently  is  given  to  the  comfort  of  the  workmen. 
From  the  length  of  the  breakwater,  and  the  dis- 
tance to  any  places  for  lodgings,  it  has  been  neces- 
sary to  provide  places  on  the  breakwater  itself, 
moveable  as  the  work  extends.  Gas,  at  one  time, 
was  thought  of,  for  the  lighting  at  night,  much  of 
the  work  of  the  superstructure  being  tide-work; 
but  fires  were  preferred,  for  the  sake  of  the  heat. 
The  men  receive  from  2s.  8d.  to  3s.  a day.  The 
miners  in  the  quarries  are  paid  the  latter-named 
amount.  The  contract  with  Messrs.  Rigby,  as  to 
price,  was  for  an  amount  per  ton  of  material  de- 
posited. The  waggons  are  regularly  weighed,  at 
one  part  of  the  line  from  the  quarries. 

The  contractors’  workshops  and  plant  include, 
besides  convenient  offices  and  storehou8e3,an  exten- 
sive collection  of  buildings  for  various  branches  of  a 
builder’s  or  mechanical  engineer’s  establishment. 
There  are  a smith’s  shop,  a pattern-shop,  and  a 
foundry;  a locomotive  shed,  and  a waggon  shed; 
a fitting-shop,  and  an  engine  and  boiler  house; 
lime-kilns,  and  sheds,  and  mortar-mills ; powder- 
m.^gazines,  galvanic-battery  apparatus  stores,  and 
many  other  offices  and  buildings. 

Mr.  C.  Rigby  has  a house  near  the  point  where 
the  breakwater  commences.  Here  he  has  made 
himself  very  comfortable,  having  a steam  yacht  in 
dock,  salt-water  baths  constructed  in  and  out  of 
doors,  and  tastefully  arranged  grounds.  The 
manner  in  which  the  battlemented  masonry  of 
the  turrets  and  walling  is  put  together,  of  quartz 
or|  other  picked  materials  from  the  Mountain,  is 
worthy  of  an  architect’s  note ; albeit,  there  may 
be  mimicry,  such  as  is  objectionable,  of  castellated 
character. 

We  have  scarcely  touched  upon  the  quarrj’ing, 
upon  the  success  of  which  that  of  every  other  part 
of  the  undertaking  may  he  said  to  have  depended. 
The  quarrying  has  had  its  own  features  of  import- 
ance and  interest ; and  so  much  experience  or 
knowledge  has  resulted  from  that  part  of  the 
work,  that  may  be  useful  hi  future,  that  we  shall 
probably  notice  the  subject  in  a separate  article.* 


ARCHITECTURAL  MUSEUM 
CONVERSAZIONE. 

The  annual  soiree  of  the  members  of  the  Archi- 
tectural Museum  took  place  on  Thursday  night, 
.luly  7th,’  at  the  South  Kensington  Museum. 
Tliere  was  an  overflowing  attendance  of  a very 
brilliant  character. 

In  the  absence  of  the  noble  President,  Mr. 
Beresford  Hope,  the  chairman  of  the  Council,  was 
called  on  to  preside. 

The  Chairman,  in  opening  the  proceedings, 
expressed  his  regret  that  they  were  not  honoured 
on  that  as  on  previous  occasions  by  the  presence  of 
the  Earl  de  Grey,  who,  through  his  example  and 
precept,  as  well  as  by  his  exertions,  had  done  so 
much  to  further  the  good  cause  of  architecture. 
But,  while  regretting  on  their  own  account  the 
absence  of  the  noble  lord,  the  assembly  would,  he 
was  sure,  participate  in  the  feeling  of  gratification 
evoked  by  the  announcement  that  it  was  through 
a wedding  in  the  family  of  the  noble  earl  that  he 
had  been  detained  from  coming  amongst  them. 

* Owing  to  delays  in  postal  communication,  some 
printers’  errors  in  our  last  article  remained  uncorrected. 
Vessels  do  not  “sound”  the  entrance  to  the  harbour: 
the  Race  merely  obliges  them  to  make  a circuit. 
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The  Prince  Consort  was  likewise  unable  to  be 
present,  but  the  sympathies  of  his  Royal  Highness 
were  with  their  object;  and,  owing  to  various 
causes,  letters  of  apology  had  likewise  been  re- 
ceived from  other  distinguished  personages,  among 
whom  were,  the  Rishop  of  Oxford,  Marquis  of 
Salisbury,  Duke  of  Buccleugh,  Bishop  of  London, 
Mr.  Cole,  and  others.  The  late  SirB.  Hall,  now 
Lord  Llanover,  had  attended  that  meeting,  but 
in  consequence  of  an  accident — not,  he  trusted,  of: 
a serious  character —his  lordship  was  compelled  to 
return  home.  But,  in  spite  of  the  inability  of 
those  of  whom  he  had  spoken,  there  were  yet 
enough  present  to  constitute  a great  and  a goodly 
gathering.  If  they  asked  for  a monument  to  the 
Architectural  Museum,  they  might  look  around 
them.  In  addition  to  those  who  had  been  fortu- 
nate enough  to  find  seats  within  that  lecture-hall, 
there  were  many  hundreds  of  their  enthusiastic 
friends  who  were  walking  about  in  diflerent  parts  of 
the  Museum.  It  was  but  a few  years  ago,  let  them 
hear  in  mind,  since  they  had  assembled  in  their 
odd  home  in  Cannon-row,  Westminster : now, 
without  bating  for  one  instant  their  pretensions — 
without  claiming  less  at  the  same  time  that  they 
claimed  no  more,  they  had  become  a part  and 
parcel  of  that  national  and  ornamental  Museum  in 
which  they  were  now  assembled.  Still,  though 
forming  but  a parcel  of  it,  they  had  not  allowed 
themselves  to  be  absorbed  into  it;  they  had  their 
own  officers,  and  their  own  rules  and  regulations, 
and  the  compact  had  been  a fair  and  even  one 
between  the  high  contracting  parties.  Those 
parties  were,  on  the  one  hand,  her  Majesty’s 
Department  of  Science  and  Art,  and  on  tlie  other, 
the  free  and  self-supporting  Architectural  Museum, 
and  in  that  free  compact  they  had  kept,  and  meant 
to  keep,  their  own.  And  having  done  this,  he 
believed  they  had  thereby  established  matters  on 
far  more  satisfactory  basis  than  they  had  occu- 
pied some  time  previously : they  might  have  im- 
perilled a few  interests  here  and  there,  but  by 
their  course  of  procedure  they  had  acquired  respect, 
and  they  had  placed  themselves  in  a position 
which  showed  that  independence  and  friendliness 
were  synonymous  terms.  With  what  object  had 
they’  come  to  Kensington?  To  establish  a true,  good, 
liviug  School  of  Art,  ns  they  had  done  in  Cannon- 
row.  There  were  other  departments  of  artinLoudon 
to  be  taken  into  consideration,  such,  for  instance, 
as  the  Royal  Academy.  He  should  he  sorry  to 
make  an  attack  on  that  academy  or  on  any  other 
school  of  art  established  for  the  promotion  of 
art,  but  these  schools  did  not  cover  everything. 
There  was  that  true  and  living  art  of  which  the 
revelation  had  been  made  only  to  their  own 
generation,  and  he  might  say  only  in  their  own 
lifetime.  An  idea  had  gp-own  up  that  archi- 
tecture was  not  a matter  merely  of  the  rule 
and  compass,  hut  that  it  was  an  art,  and  that 
■every  moulding,  every  leafage,  every  slight 
accession  to  a building  was  as  much  the  architect’s 
"business  as  the  general  design.  For  its  school 
of  art,  workmen  must  be  trained,  and  while  that 
was  doing,  the  school  of  decoration  must  not  be 
weakened.  A great  deal  had  been  said  about  the 
importance  and  dignity  of  the  art  workman,  and 
he  agreed  with  all  that  had  been  urged  in  this 
respect;  but  they  must  take  care  that  they 
did  not  obscure  other  highly  important  ti'uths, — 
that  they  did  not  run  into  the  extreme  of  making 
the  art  workman  everything,  and  the  artist 
nothing.  They  must  not  fall  down  into  the  some- 
what minute  and  pedantic  worship  of  detail,  of 
party,  and  of  smaller  beauties : this  was  what 
that  Museum  would  never  do.  The  Museum 
wished  to  set  up  the  study  of  art  in  detail,  but  not 
as  a detailed  study  : it  took  detail  as  a braneb, 
and  an  inferior  branch  in  the  crowning  science  of 
the  art  of  architecture.  They  claimed  to  be 
wide,  to  be  free  : they  claimed  to  be  independent, 
because  they  were  not  socialistic  merely,  or 
elaborators  of  detail,  or  simply  a school  of  archi- 
tects, of  outline  or  proportion,  wishing  to  keep 
down  merit  in  the  art  workman  : the^  w’ished  to 
encourage  all  the  arts  having  similar  elements: 
they  wished  to  encom’age  the  combination  of  all 
the  elements  of  art  for  the  accomplishment  of  the 
grand  whole  of  architecture.  They  were  a com- 
bination of  all  the  broadest  and  minutest  branches 
of  the  art  of  architecture.  In  support  of  this  view, 
he  need  only  appeal  to  the  gathering  now  before 
him,  which  had  come  to  that  somewhat  distant, 
secluded, — he  would  not  say  somewhat  incon- 
venient— portion  of  the  metropolis.  They  had 
■come  then,  he  felt  confident,  not  merely  to  see  the 
Museum  of  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art, 
hut  more  especially  to  take  part  in  their  own 
architectural  gathering.  And  when  their  con- 
•versazione  had  come  to  an  end,  and  when  they 
again  wandered  through  those  long  aisles,  they 


would  not  forget  to  visit  their  own  collection  up- 
stairs ; and  he  hoped  they  would  not  be  induced 
to  regard  those  dingy  casts  which  they 
would  find  included  in  it,  as  trifles,  for  they 
were  connected  with  the  finest  cathedrals  of 
the  earliest  times — with  cathedrals  and  palaces, 
with  ever3dhing  which  bore  the  stamp  of  Teutonic 
civilized  beauty.  "With  these  keys  before  them, 
they  would  be  enabled  to  hand  down  to  their 
children  and  grandchildren  the  means  for  the  con- 
struction of  buildings  of  a similar  character. 
Sooth  to  say,  though  beauty  was  “a  joy  forever,” 
and  though  the  eyes  of  beauty  were  on  every  side 
that  evening  in  great  abundance.yet  in  the  more  in- 
tellectual resources  which  were  required  they  did 
not  abound.  Herein  there  was  one  thing  needed, 
namely,  those  material  treasures  which,  though, 
perhaps,  not  very  valuable  at  their  lectures  or  at 
their  meetings,  were  yet  of  importance  to  the 
treasury;  for  there  w’ere  such  things  as  bills,  as 
salaries;  and,  as  it  was  agreed  on  all  hands  that 
prizes  were  to  be  given  to  art-workmen,  the  ques- 
tion was,  how  were  these  prizes  to  be  procured  ? 
Last  year  the  noble  president,  who  then  occupied 
the  chair,  made  a stirring  appeal  on  behalf  of  the 
funds  of  the  Museum,  and  that  appeal  had  been 
responded  to  with  great  spirit  and  generosity. 
The  result  had  been  to  place  the  institution  on  a 
more  satisfactory  basis  than  it  had  before  occupied, 
but  it  had  not  yet  put  them  at  the  top  of  the  tree, 
or  in  the  place  which  they  wished  to  occupy.  They 
were  now  in  the  process  of  solution,  but  they  had 
not  yet  become  quite  solvent.  He  hoped  that 
next  year  their  solvency  would  be  an  established 
fact,  and  that  they  would  be  able  to  carry  on  the 
Museum  with  that  spirit  and  independence  which 
ought  to  characterize  its  proceedings.  He  called 
on  all  who  were  not  yet  subscribers  to  become  so, 
or  at  least  to  contribute  donations,  and  to  do  some- 
thing for  the  advancement  of  the  interests  of 
architecture,  by  agitating  in  its  favour  among  tbeir 
friends  and  those  with  whom  they  came  in  contact. 
Once  possessed  of  sufficient  funds,  they  would  be 
enabled  to  hold  real  conversaziones,  at  which  those 
who  attended,  and  especially  art-workmen,  would 
be  enabled  to  state  their  difficulties,  their  troubles, 
their  hopes,  their  fears,  and  their  views  of  what 
the  institution  was  doing  for  them.  Such  meetings 
they  had  been  accustomed  to  hold  in  Cannon-row. 
That  had  been  rather  a rude  place  certainly,  and 
was  Medieval  in  its  look ; but  though  their  assem- 
blies were  of  a more  dignified  character  since  they 
had  come  to  their  present  abode,  they  would  take 
care  that  they  did  not  die  of  dignity,  and  their 
present  place  of  meeting  would  hold  ten  for  every 
one  that  had  been  enabled  to  assemble  in  their 
former  contracted  domicile  at  Westminster.  He 
believed  it  had  been  the  intention  of  jNIr.  Scott 
to  draw  up,  as  usual,  an  able  report  of  their 
present  position  and  labours  of  the  past  year ; 
but  the  afialrs  of  state  in  which  that  gentleman 
was  occupied  had  prevented  him  from  doing 
so,  and  the  meeting  must,  therefore,  content 
themselves  with  the  rough  draft  which  had 
been  prepared.  The  chairman  then  submitted 
the  heads  of  a report  which  referred  to  the  lec- 
tures delivered  during  the  past  year,  which 
were  seven  in  number,  all  of  which,  with  one  excep- 
tion (bis  own,  of  course),  were  excellent.  Mr.  Clark, 
it  was  to  be  regretted,  had  been  prevented  by 
illness  from  delivering  the  lecture  which  had 
been  promised  in  bis  name,  but  he  had  no  doubt 
that  the  pleasure  of  hearing  the  lecture  in  ques- 
tion, addressed  to  art-workmen,  would  be  eujoyed 
during  the  next  session.  Mr.  Godwin,  one  of  the 
members  of  the  council,  undertook,  in  the  una- 
voidable absence  of  the  chairman,  to  present  the 
prizes  to  the  art-workmen.  The  chau-man  read 
the  list  of  the  prizes  awarded  last  year  (which 
have  been  already  published  in  the  Builder) ; and 
proceeded  to  state  that  the  names  of  several 
eminent  persons  who  would  deliver  lectures  in  the 
course  of  the  approaching  session,  were  announced. 
The  Museum  continued  to  have  friendly  relations 
with  the  Government,  and  the  officers  of  the 
Department  of  Science  and  Art  hod  shown  the 
greatest  kindness  in  doing  all  in  their  power  for 
the  comfort  and  convenience  of  visitors  to  the 
Museum.  Special  reference  was  made  to  the 
exertions  of  Mr.  Owen;  and  the  report  con- 
cluded with  an  appeal  for  pecuniary  support  hi 
aid  of  its  funds.  The  chairman  on  resuming  his 
seat  was  very  warmly  applauded. 

Sir  C.  Barry  in  moving  the  adoption,  in  lieu  of 
a report,  of  the  able  statement  made  by  the 
worthy  chairman,  expressed  his  opinion,  in  which 
he  believed  ho  would  be  joined  by  the  entire 
meeting, thattheirthankswere  duetoMr.  Hope, not 
merely  for  the  lucid  and  cheering  exposition  which 
he  had  just  given  of  their  position  and  prospects, 
but  for  the  exertions  which  he  had  constantly  and 


perseveringlymade  to  further,  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  that  Museum,  the  great  and  sacred 
cause  of  art. 

The  Rev,  G.  Williams,  of  King’s  College,  Cam- 
bridge, seconded  the  motion.  In  the  absence  of 
one  of  those  admirable  reports  which  they  were 
accustomed  to  receive  from  Mr.  Scott,  he  did  not 
know  that  they  could  have  anything  better  than 
the  excellent  and  very  clear  statement  with  which 
they  had  been  furnished  by  the  chairman  respect- 
ing the  progress  of  the  Museum.  As  regarded 
the  change  which  had  taken  place  from  West- 
minster to  their  present  abode,  nothing  could  he 
thought  be  more  hearty,  more  agreeable,  and 
more  calculated  in  every  way  for  the  promotion  of 
the  object  in  view  than  the  meetings  which  they 
used  to  hold;  but  at  the  same  time  he  believed 
there  were  counterbalancing  advantages  attaching 
to  their  present  position,  and  that  the  very  great 
encouragement  which  was  extended  to  them  by 
the  Government  was  a proof  of  the  very 
material  progress  which  had  been  made.  There 
had  been  always  a deficit  for  some  years 
past,  and  it  was  satisfactory  to  know  that  at  length 
this  was  in  process  of  being  cleared  away.  He  had 
no  doubt  that  the  chairman  by  his  speech  had 
enlisted,  as  he  never  failed  to  enlist,  the  sympathies 
and  support  of  a large  portion  of  his  audience, 
and  that  the  result,  as  exemplified  by  the  sub- 
scription list  for  the  coming  year,  would  be  every- 
thing that  could  be  desired.  He  thought  there 
was  one  thing  which  it  would  be  well  to  bear  in 
mind  in  the  event  of  their  funds  improving  to  any 
marked  extent.  In  ofteriiig  premiums  to  the 
workmen  for  designs  and  models,  it  did  seem  to 
him  desirable  that  those  premiums  should,  if  pos- 
sible, be  sufficient  in  amoimt  to  induce  the  work- 
ing classes  to  contribute.  Because  it  must  be 
recollected  that  time  to  them  was  money,  and 
that  they  could  not  afford  to  waste  their  time  in 
the  preparation  of  designs,  unless  considerable  en- 
couragement was  allbrded  to  them,  and  unless 
they  were  led  to  believe  that  not  only  the  first 
and  best  designs  would  gain  a prize,  but  that  some 
reward  would  also  be  given  to  the  second  and  thii’d 
in  the  order  of  merit. 

The  motion  was  put  from  the  chair,  and  passed 
by  acclamation. 

Mr.  G.  G.  Scott  proposed  a motion  of  thanks  to 
the  officers  of  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art, 
for  their  great  kindness  on  all  occasions,  and  for 
the  support  which  they  had  given  in  former  years, 
and  continued  down  to  the  present  time,  to  the 
objects  of  the  Architectural  Museum.  To  some 
of  these  gentlemen  they  were  iudebted  in  an  espe- 
cial degree.  Dviring  the  past  year  Mr.  Cole  had 
been  for  some  months  in  Italy,  and  had  brouglft 
back  a number  of  extremely  interesting  specimens 
from  Rome  and  Verona;  and  though  he  had  not 
yet  had  an  opportunity  of  thoroughly  e-xamining 
them,  he  was  told  that  they  allbrded  most  valuable 
illustrations  of  Antique,  Renaissance,  and  Medim- 
val  art,  including  several  very  interesting  frag- 
ments of  mosaic,  of  both  descriptions.  The  heads 
of  the  Department  generally  had  followed  up  this 
kind  aid  by  increasing  the  list  of  photograplis, 
which  were  now  arranged  in  the  museum  in  a 
much  more  clear  aud  effective  manner  than  they 
had  ever  previously  been ; aud  they  had  mani- 
fested their  good  will  In  a variety  of  ways,  which 
it  would  be  difficult  to  enumerate.  It  might 
seem  invidious,  where  every  officer  had  acted  with 
such  great  kindness,  to  make  individual  references ; 
but  he  could  not  refrain  from  thanking,  in  an 
especial  manner,  Mr.  Owen,  Capt.  Fowke,  Mr. 
Robinson  and  Mr.  Smith.  For  several  years  past  he 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  putting  before  meet- 
ings such  as  the  present  a statement  of  the  objects 
of  the  society,  but  he  hoped  that  these  were  now 
sufficiently  well  known  to  render  tbeir  repetition 
unnecessary.  They  were  all,  he  was  sure,  awaro 
that  their  great  object  had  been  to  collect  toge- 
ther, in  an  accessible  form,  an  example  of  the 
arts  subsidiary  to  the  architecture  of  all  ages  and 
periods,  but  more  especially  of  that  particular 
period  which,  up  to  the  time  of  the  formation  of 
their  museum,  had  been  neglected  in  all  great 
public  coUectious : he  referred  to  the  Mediaival 
department,  and  to  the  antiquities  of  our  country, 
not  as  they  now  existed,  but  as  testlfj'ing  to  the 
architecture  of  that  period,  and  to  the  buildings  of 
France  and  other  nations  which  were  coeval  with 
thorn,  and  which  were  almost  as  little  known. 
With  such  small  means  as  they  possessed,  they 
had  endeavoured  to  do  away  with  that  blot  in  the 
general  system  of  museums ; and,  though  their 
collection  might  be  considered  incomplete,  and  as 
afibrdiug  but  a very  general  representation  of  the 
art  as  it  existed  in  the  Middle  Ages,  in  England, 
France,  Germany,  Italy,  and  elsewhere,  it  yet 
consisted  of  some  thousands  of  specimens,  and  had 
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healtliful  and  elevating  recreation,  would  gladly 
and  thankfully  resort.  Mr.  Godwin  concluded  by 
seconding  the  vote  of  thanks  to  the  officers  of  the 
Department,  who,  in  the  midst  of  all  their  occu- 
pations, had  never  neglected  the  Architectural 
Museum. 

Mr.  Robert  Smith,  in  the  unavoidable  absence 
of  the  head  of  the  Department,  returned  his 
acknowledgments  for  the  complimentary  vote 
which  had  just  been  passed.  In  common  with  the 
officers  of  the  Institution  generally,  he  was  fully 
alive  to  the  value  of  such  a collection  as  that  of 
the  Architectural  Museum  ; and  he  had  felt  much 
pride  when  within  the  last  week  he  had  an  oppor- 

- , tunity  of  adding  to  the  collection  some  photo- 

were  of  course  more  durable  than  others,  hut  if  j graphs  of  the  ruins  of  ancient  Rome.  In  the  same 
this  silent  action  were  allowed  to  proceed  without  1 way  he  had  experienced  pleasure  in  assisting  to 
any  step  being  taken  to  acquire  the  knowledge  carry  out  the  views  stated  by  Mr.  Scott  and 
while  opportunity  yet  existed,  the  result  hereafter  | Mr.  Godwin.  He  believed  that  the  development 
must  be  bitter  and  unavailing  regret.  Pennission  | and  reorganization  of  the  Architectural  Museum 
was  freely  given  in  foreign  countries  as  well  as  ' had  afforded  an  opportunity  such  as  had  never 


led  to  the  introdnetion  of  thisdepartmentintoother 
museums.  MTiat  they  had  done,  however,  wjw  as 
nothing  compared  with  what  there  yet  remained 
to  do.  The  necessity  for  exertion  was  each  year 
becoming  greater;  for,  year  after  year,  the  traces 
which  they  were  so  anxious  to  study  and  preserve 
were  mouldering  away  and  becoming  fainter  and 
fainter.  There  were  objects  which  he  himself  had 
sketched  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  in  which  he 
was  then  able  to  trace  every  fibre  and  line  of 
foliage;  and  on  visiting  thorn  recently,  after  that 
interval  had  elapsed,  he  found  that  the  marks 
formerly  so  clear  had  become  indistinct  and  obli- 
terated to  a degree  that  he  could  scarcely  have 
believed  credible.  Some  of  the  relics  of  antiquity 


abroad  for  the  pursuit  of  studies  of  au  antiquarian 
character  : it  was  money  alone  that  was  wanting, 
and  for  such  a purpose  he  was  not  ashamed  to  beg. 
Moreover,  funds  contributed  for  such  an  object 
were  given  for  an  end  that  was  strictly  national. 

It  was  to  preserve  to  the  people  of  England  a 
knowledge  of  what  they  once  were,  to  illustrate 
their  own  art,  to  make  them  acquainted  with 
their  own  buildings,  and  to  enable  them  to  com- 
pare the  knowledge  and  the  efforts  of  their  an- 
cestors with  the  remains  extant  of  the  labours 
of  continental  nations. 

Mr.  G.  (lodwin  being  called  on,  said  he  felt  very 
great  pleasure  in  seconding  tlie  motion.  Together 
with  Mr.  Scott,  and  other  members  of  the  com 
mittee,  he  had  had  good  opportunities  of  seeing 
the  great  assistance  given  to  them,  and  the  great 
interest  at  all  times  manifested  by  the  members 
of  the  Department.  And  not  merely  did  this  in- 
terest date  from  the  period  at  which  they  had 
been  brought  under  the  roof  of  the  South  Ken- 
sington Museum,  but  oven  while  they  were  in  those 
qiuirters  so  often  spoken  of,  and  it  now  seemed 
with  regret  even  by  some — tbe  cock-lofts  in 
'Westminster — even  then,  the  members  of  tlie 
Department  bad  aided  them  in  obtaining  a grant 
from  Goverument.  Prom  that  time  to  this  they 
had  always  done  their  utmost  to  forward  the  views 
of  the  committee  of  the  Architectural  IMuseum. 
Mr.  Cole,  Capt.  Fowke,  Mr.  Cuiilifle  Owen,  in 
fact  all  the  officers  were  deserving  of  the  warmest 
thanks  of  the  subscribers  to  that  Institution. 
But  he  did  not  rest  quite  satisfied  with  what 
had  been  done : he  looked  forward  to  further 
steps.  He  hoped  that  by  and  by  measures  would 
be  taken  to  bring  about  a union  of  the  Greek, 
Roman,  and  Renaissance  remains  and  casts 
already  under  that  roof,  with  their  own  fine 
collection,  mostly  Mediawal,  and  that  by  this 
means  we  might  obtain  really  a National  Gal- 
lery of  Architecture.  This  gallery,  he  thought, 
should  be  maintained  most  sedulously  and 
liberally  by  Government,  but  should  be  car- 
ried forward  and  governed  by  the  present  com- 
mittee as  trustees,  or  by  those  who  might  liere- 
after  be  appointed.  It  would  still  have  the  best 
interest  and  exertions  of  the  members  of  the 
architectural  profession,  and  of  all  art-lovers  ; but, 
in  the  hands  of  the  Government,  it  would  attain 
to  a position  and  an  importance  which,  depending 
merely  on  private  support,  however  earnest,  it 
could  scarcely  hope  to  achieve.  Instead  of  taking 
up  the  time  of  the  assembly  with  generalities,  it 
W’ould  perhaps  be  interesting  for  him  to  say  a few 
words  on  a kindred  topic  connected  with  the 
building  in  which  these  proceedings  were  now 
taking  place.  It  was  not  perhaps  generally  known 
that  the  41  acres  of  land  closely  adjoining  the 
South  Kensington  Museum,  which  belonged  to 
the  commissioners  of  the  Exhibition  of  1351,  were 
immediately  to  he  laid  out  in  ornamental  gar- 
dens, surrounded  by  arcades  and  colonnailes,  and 
decorated  with  water  and  statuary.  About  20 
acres  iu  the  centre  were  to  be  leased  to  the  Hor- 
ticultural Society,  who  would  spend  50,000/.  on 
their  portion ; and  the  commissioners  of  1851 
were  to  expend  another  50,000/.  on  some  4,000 
feet  of  Italian  colonnades,  and  various  other 
artistic  decorations  surrounding  this  area.  A 
space  was  to  be  left  for  public  buildings,  here- 
after to  be  erected  by  the  commissioners,  who 
were  bestirring  themselves  iu  reference  to  the 
work.  The  design  was  from  the  hand  of  Mr. 
Smirke,  and  operations  were  to  be  commenced  in 
about  a fortnight;  so  that  in  a very  short  time 
they  might  anticipate  that  a national  delight 
would  grow  up  in  that  place,  which  would  not 
merely  be  an  inestimable  advantage  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood, but  would  afford  an  attraction  to  which 
all  lovers  of  artistic  beauty,  and  all  seekers  for 


occurred  in  this  country  before,  of  starting  on  a 
firm  basis  a great  institution  to  illustrate  not 
only  the  architecture  of  any  nation  or  period, 
but  that  great  art  which  was  the  parent  of 
all  decoration — the  art  of  architecture  iu  all  ages. 
Ill  such  a design  they  were  wonderfully  assisted 
by  the  appliances  of  modern  science;  the  art  of 
photography  alone  having  placed  in  the  hands  of 
architects  at  the  present  day  a key  which  had 
opened  to  them  resources  never  before  within 
their  reach.  As  regarded  the  illustration  of  every 
kind  of  architecture,  especially,  photography  was 
of  incalculable  advantage,  for  it  enabled  men  to 
acquaint  themselves  with  details  even  of  the  most 
striking  minuteness  without  passing  away  from 
the  legitimate  occupations  which  hound  them  to 
their  studio. 


Tlie  Rev.  W.  Scott  moved  a vote  of  thanks  to  the 
chairman  for  his  conduct  on  that  occasion,  as  well  as  for 
the  labour  and  interest  which  he  had  invariably  bestowed 
on  the  concerns  of  the  Architectural  Museum.  Those  who 
were  only  acquainted  with  that  gentleman  in  his  public 
capacity,  might  have  frequently  had  occasion  to  admire 
his  eloquence,  and  the  generous  manner  in  which  he 
accommodated  himself  to  circumstances;  but  those  who 
knew  him  better  were  fully  aware  of  how  sincere,  earnest, 
and  zealous  a workman  he  was  in  anything  which  he 
undertook.  It  was  comparatively  easy  in  these  days, 
when  art  was  fashionable,  to  be  a friend  to  art,  and  when 
one  had  the  means,  to  be  a sumptuous  and  liberal  patron 
of  art;  but  it  was  by  no  means  so  easy  to  be  an  earnest 
student  and  an  assiduous  worker  in  the  cause  of  art.  The 
lion,  gentleman  had  erected  a monument  of  Christian  art 
in  this  country  conspicuous  alike  by  its  sumptuougness 
and  propriety,  and  which,  if  not  one  of  the  greatest,  was 
certainly  a high  ornament  to  the  metropolis.  Not  only  in 
this  manner,  however,  but  in  the  more  quiet  and  patient 
and  drudging  way  in  which  that  Museum  had  been 
worked,  the  chairman  had  shown  himself  a zealous  and 
untiring  friend  to  art;  and  of  the  progress  that,  under 
his  guidance,  it  had  made,  the  assembly  of  that  evening 
afforded  the  best  practical  exposition.  They  had  heard 
from  his  friend  near  him  an  animated  description  of  the 
gorgeous  retreat  that  was  about  to  arise  in  that  place — 
colonnades  and  porticos,  and  fountains;  while  vistas  and 
everything  whicli  could  delight  the  eye  would  be  scat- 
tered around  ; hut  none  of  these,  however  beautiful  they 
might  be  in  their  completeness,  accomplished  half  a.s 
much  for  art  as  the  shabby,  dingy  scraps  of  architecture 
which  come  from  ancient  structures.  Therefore  he  wished 
to  impress  on  all  present,  that  if  they  desired  to  he  some- 
thing more  than  art  lovers,  and  to  render  services  to 
art.  they  ouglit,  according  to  their  several  spheres,  to 
labour  for  the  increase  of  the  collection  which  had  done 
so  much,  and  which  would  continue  to  do  so  much  for 
this  glorious  art.  They  should  not  fail  to  remember  that 
the  time  was  rapidly  passing  away  when  the  formation  of 
collections  such  as  this  would  be  any  longer  possible. 
For  did  they  suppose  that  if  in  past  years  there  had  been 
such  collections  as  were  now  made,  and  that  objects 
which  time  had  since  destroyed  had  then  been  got 
together;  above  all,  if  that  art  of  photography  to  which 
reference  had  been  made  were  then  in  existence,  did  they 
suppose  that  there  would  have  been  that  decadence  of 
art;  or  that  difficult  and  yet  successful  revival  which  it 
was  the  pride  of  our  own  days  to  see?  He  had  been 
delighted  with  the  successful  results  of  the  mission  of 
Mr.  Cole,  but  the  name  of  Verona  had  suggested  a painful 
reflection  in  connection  with  the  delightful  specimens  of 
ancient  art  which  were  there  to  be  met  with, — it  was  that 
these  glorious  works,  which  were  a comfort  to  man  and  a 
glory  to  mankind,  might  be  at  any  moment  ar.nihilated  by 
the  besom  of  destruction  of  that  accursed  war,— for  it 
was  accursed  in  its  beginning,  it  was  accursed  in  its  pro- 
gress, and  it  would  be  accursed  in  its  end. 

Mr.  Mathew  Blnxham,  of  Rugby,  seconded  the  motion 
of  thanks  to  the  chairman  ; and  referring  to  a visit  which 
he  bad  paid  two  or  three  years  ago  to  the  Lakes  of 
Killamey,  mentioned  that  on  the  beautiful  ifland  of 
Innisfail  he  had  seen  a ruin  which  was  only  mentioned  m 
the  guide-books  as  “an  ancient  abbey,”  but  which  bore 
undoubted  evidence  of  having  been  a monastery  of  so 
early  a date  as  the  fifth  century.  He  believed  that  in 
Ireland,  from  the  circumstance  of  her  soil,  there  was  yet 
remaining  a mine  of  wealth  in  architectural  matters, 
wliich  had  never  yet  been  properly  elucidated. 

The  Chairman,  in  returning  thanks,  said  the  progress 
of  their  museum  had  been  for  many  years  a source  of  de- 
light to  him  ; and  if  he  had  been  able,  however  slightly, 
to  do  anything  for  art,  how  highly  was  he  rewarded  when 
a resolution  such  as  they  had  now  adopted  was  proposetl 
by  one  who  himself  had  laboured  so  earnestly,  so  ably, 
and  successfully  in  the  cause  ; and  was  seconded  by  one 
from  whose  works,  though  he  had  never  actually  seen  him 
before,  he  had  drawn  in  ripe  stores  of  knowledge.  The 
name  of  “Bloxham”  was  a household  word  that  they 
all  loved  : it  was  he  who  had  fixed  their  ideas  and  given 
them  clear  perceptions  with  regard  to  style ; and  to  see 
him  come  amongst  them  and  utter  words  of  encourage- 


ment was  in  itself  an  augury  of  success.  It  was  inrlcecf 
cheering  to  behold  a gathering  such  as  this  in  times  like 
the  present,  in  the  midst  of  what  had  been  well  called  an 
"accursed  war,” — a war  produced  by  themostloatUsome 
and  grovelling  of  despotisms,  growing  out  of  socialism, 
republicanism,  and  deep  pitiless  hypocrisy.  An  assembly 
such  as  this  in  the  midst  of  the  prevailing  destruction  was 
an  earnest  of  the  future  glory  of  art  in  this  country,  and 
of  that  healthy  English  spirit  which  encouraged  and 
inspirited  us  to  keep  our  way  in  the  midstof  surrounding 
trials,  and  troubles,  and  difliculties  and  dangers.  The 
chairman  then  directed  the  attention  of  the  meeting  to  a 
specimen  which  they  would  find  in  the  collection  up-staivs, 
and  which  they  owedto  the  inventive  industry  of  Mr.Scott,. 
and  the  workmanlike  ingenuity  of  Mr.  Cundy — he  alluded 
to  thcrestorationof  theend  of  Queen  Philippa  of  Hainaull's 
monument  at  Westminster  Abbey.  A small  sum  of 
money  was  all  that  was  required  to  purchase  this,  and  to 
place  it  in  its  proper  position  in  the  “venerable  cathedral.” 

Mr.  S.  C.  Hall,  having  been  called  on  by  the  chairmnit 
before  dissolving  the  meeting,  next  addressed  the  as- 
sembly. He  congratulated  them  on  their  numbers  and 
influence,  but  said  that  he  regretted  to  miss  the  hard- 
handed  artizan,  on  whom  gathering  such  as  the  prcfcnt 
would  exercise  the  most  beneficial  influence;  and  whom, 
though  it  might  appear  a want  of  courtesy  to  say  so,  he 
would  rather  be  addressing.  He  believed  the  mission  of  the- 
architect  to  be  iiifluitely  superior  to  that  of  the  artist,  for 
while  the  work  of  one  was  for  the  most  part  jealously 
secluded  in  galleries,  the  creations  of  the  other  were  for  the- 
multitude  and  for  all  time,  or  nearly  so.  If  it  were  true  that 
he  who  made  a useful  thing  did  a public  good,  and  tliat 
he  who  made  a beautiful  thing  made  a joy  for  ever ; was 
not  he  who  combined  these  two  a public  benefactor- 
indeed  ? It  reminded  him  of  the  story  of  the  old  wom.-in 
who  followed  the  sultan,  exclaiming  “ Thank  you  lor 
your  gold,  thank  you  for  your  jewels.”  “ Good  woman,” 
he  replied,  “ you  owe  me  no  thanks;  I have  given  you 
notliing.”  “ A*o,”  she  answered,  “ but  you  have  allowed 
me  to  look  at  your  fine  ornaments,  and  that  is  all  you 
can  do  yourself.”  But  if  tasteful  architecture  were  so 
much  to  be  desired,  what  was  to  be  thought  of  the 
genius  which  had  given  them  “illuminated  indicators.” 
(Great  laughter.)  He  confessed,  that  on  his  way  past 
Hyde  Park-corner,  he  had  been  tempted  almost  beyond 
resistance  to  shatter  that  erection.  He  was  afraid  tl;at  if 
great  exertions  were  not  used  to  prevent  it,  the  same 
execrable  taste  would  reign,  and  be  observable  in  the 
drinking-fountaius  which  were  spreading  rapidly  through- 
out  the  country.  His  main  object  in  rising.  However, 
had  been  to  recall  to  their  attention  that  important  class, 
which  it  was  .so  desirable  should  derive  iustruction  from 
the  working  of  that  institution ; and  who,  when  propcrly 
trained,  would  be  capable  of  becoming  more  a skilled- 
companion  to  the  architect,  than  the  mere  machine  with 
which  he  worked.  Mr.  Hall  concluded  an  animated  and 
stirring  atldress  with  expressing  a hope  that  this  re.-ult 
might  yet  be  accomplished,  and  he  believed  that  the 
arrangements  which  were  now  in  progress  in  the  Mu- 
seum  were  calculated  in  a great  degree  to  lead  to  that 
desirable  result. 

The  prt.ceedings  having  been  brought  to  a close,  the 
meeting  shortly  afterwards  adjourned  to  the  refreshment- 
room  and  picture-galleries. 


FREAKS  AND  ODDITIES  IN  BUILDING.* 
Kent’s  elevation  of  the  Horse  Guarils,  facing; 
St.  James’s-park,  possesses  merit,  and  makes  a 
more  happy  impression  than  many  other  buildings 
of  mark  in  London;  but  the  central  archway  is 
much  too  diminutive  every  way.  Hogarth  coukl 
not  resist  from  satirising  it,  and  represented  the- 
head  of  a carriage-driver  knocked  off  by  collision 
against  tbe  key-stone  of  the  arch.  There  is  no 
fear  of  the  French  architects  not  making  their 
coach-doors  high  enough.  Staircases,  which  should, 
be  of  easy  ascent  and  descent,  without  any  abrupt 
winders  or  awkward  steps,  or  treaders  too  broad,, 
should,  as  well  as  doois  and  arches  in  passages,, 
or  halls  and  vestibules,  have  plenty  of  head- 
way. In  more  than  one  house  at  Rome  the  in- 
terior mode  of  ascending  and  descending  to  the- 
different  rooms,  is  by  a winding  level  of  stone  or 
of  concrete,  from  top  to  bottom,  without  a single 
stair,  and  we  believe  constructed  on  the  principle 
of  similar  means  of  mounting,  as  occur  in  houses 
in  Malta  and  in  Sicily.  A very  curious  staircase, 
in  a large  open  space,  surrounded  by  houses, 
whose  rooms  as  lodgings  are  accessible  through  it 
at  differeut  floors,  is  seen  at  Paris,  in  the  nortli- 
east  corner  of  the  Palais  Royal:  persons  ascending, 
on  one  side  can,  with  difficulty,  see  persons  descend- 
ing on  the  other  side.  Their  small  spiral  stairs 
are  well  known  and  admired  for  their  contrivance, 
and  the  small  area  they  take  up  in  shops,  where 
any  other  kind  of  wider  stair  would  be  in  the  way 
of  business;  and  in  cafes  and  restaurants,  where 
space  is  valuable.  We  have  seen  more  than  one 
of  these  compact  stairs,  their  circle  less  than  3 feet 
diameter.  At  No.  163,  east  side  of  Palais  Royal, 
is  a crystal  staircase.  The  tools  and  the  machines 
invented,  or  perfected,  by  the  French  raeohanics, 
and  employed  in  their  works  and  coii-struclions, 
are  very  satisfactory  and  efficient,  from  the  most 
complex  instrument  down  to  the  wheelbarrow  and 
the  spade.  In  the  framing  of  their  vast  scaflbhl- 
ing,  and  in  theatrical  machinery,  in  apparatus  for' 
manufactures,  they  excel.  The  machine  called 
passerelle,  used  for  lowering  masses,  and  recently 
employed  for  lowering  the  arches  of  the  Pont-Neuf 
is  most  ingenious.  Their  mode  of  removing  large 
hewed  blocks  of  stone  from  carts  provided  for  the 
purpose,  with  a sliding  bottom,  from  wliich  tliey. 


* See  p.  341,  ante. 
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tilt  it  to  the  spot  required  for  a building;  and 
their  simple  mode  of  fastening  and  securing  loads 
of  goods  or  of  materials,  in  a truck  and  in  a cart, 
by  means  of  a vice,  fixed  at  the  head  of  the  cart 
and  ropes, — all  this  shows  they  come  from  an  in- 
ventive or  improving  race. 

In  Nash’s  time  the  houses  in  Hegent’s-park 
were  imprudently  built  of  timber  which  was  in- 
fested with  vermin,  difficult  to  get  rid  of,  and 
which  forced  some  of  the  tenants  to  quit.  The 
precaution  ought  previously  to  have  been 
taken  of  steeping  them  in  wooden  tanks  (made 
water-proof  by  oakum  and  tar  driven  between  the 
joints),  of  corrosive  sublimate,  or  submitting  them 
to  Ryan’s  process.  Some  buildings  have  sunk,  and 
•become  cracked  by  want  of  solidity  of  the  points 
of  support : several  domes  have  given  way  several 
inches  : this  was  the  case  with  Soufllot’s  dome,  ho 
not  having  taken  sufficient  precautions : and 
Rondelet  obviated  this  defect  by  substituting 
masses  of  construction  to  the  columns  and  to  tlie 
pilasters  which  had  sunk.  'J'he  dome  of  St.  Peter’s 
has  been  strengthened  by  iron  bars  in  several 
places. 

We  admit  the  beauty  of  trees  near  one’s 
dwelling;  and  such  is  the  passion  of  some  for 
having  trees  to  grow  as  near  to  their  bed-room 
windows  as  possible  in  order  easily  to  see  their 
foliage,  and  to  iiear  the  early  birds  sing  of  a morn- 
ing from  their  branches,  that  they  would  perhaps 
forego  some  want  of  domestic  comfort  within 
•rather  than  be  depi-ived  of  their  favourite  object 
without.  But  trees  throw  out  the  moisture  which 
they  absorb,  or  rather  during  heat  it  evupo- 
•rates : and  therefore  they  should  not  ho  planted 
too  close  to  windows,  especially  of  sleeping-apart- 
ments. Books,  papers,  and  linen  have  become 
mouldy  atid  rotten  by  liaving  been  kept  some  time 
in  attics  to  which  trees  approximated.  AVaut  of 
sufficient  light  and  air  in  a building,  bad  prospects 
from  windows,  miasma  rising  from  neglected  or 
badly  formed  drains  under  it,  make  a man’s  home 
bis  enemy ; a source  of  misery,  wdien  it  should  be 
.a  source  of  health  and  comfort,  and  ^\•here  he 
ought  to  find  the  common  necessaries  and  some  of 
the  luxuries  of  life.  Many  are  the  victims  to 
disease  on  tliese  accounts.  But  we  have  remarked 
•some  who  could  afford  to  live  in  a model  cottage, 

S'cferring,  from  the  force  of  inveterate  habits,  one 
ack  with  smoke,  begrimed  with  dirt,  and  infested 
with  bad  air.  They  are  of  those  who  “ pay  too 
•dear  for  their  whistle.” 

Not  only  in  Trafalgar-square,  where  they  have 
•often,  from  had  management,  not  been  able  to 
force  by  pumps  sufficient  water  for  the  fountains 
to  play,  and  the  clement  to  How  in  gutters  to  clear 
the  space  of  accumulated  dirt;  but  from  the 
scarcity  or  dearth  of  it  in  the  narrow  streets  and 
-conliiied  habitations  of  the  poor  and  of  the  labour- 
ing classes,  one  would  think  such  an  important 
aid  to  cleanliness  and  health  w’us  begrudged 
them. 

The  want  in  London  of  embanking  and  qnnying 
both  sides  of  the  river  Thames,  and  of  draining 
waste  land  that  lies  thereabout, — of  getting  by  a 
perfect  system  a large  supply  of  the  pure  element, 
astonishes  foreigners  who  visit  England,  and  whose 
own  cities  and  even  villages  are  remarkable  for 
their  number  of  baths,  of  fountains,  of  lavatories, 
and  of  drying-grounds.  They  perhaps  are  not 
ignorant  of  the  sources  from  wliich  it  can  be  pro- 
cured, and  the  facility,  waiving  the  expense,  with 
which  it  might  be  conveyed  by  aqueducts ; and 
they  w’Ul  naturally  attribute  the  absence  of  these 
advantages  and  this  luxury  to  jobbing,  or  to  tlie 
obstacles  p»tt  in  the  way  of  accomplishing  that 
which  is  opposed  to  the  interests  of  some  party  or 
some  corporation.  There  can  be  no  doubt  also 
that  evils  long  exist  festering  in  society  and  in 
crowded  cities,  tliat  the  progress  of  improvement  is 
aiTcsted,  and  injury  done  to  architecture  by  the 
declaration  made  wilfully  or  at  random  against  the 
exaggerated  e.xpenses  which  tlie  coiistructiou  of 
public  monuments  occasions. 

AVorks  left  unfinished,  and  demonstrating  the 
impossibility  to  complete  what  has  been  begun, 
ami  of  no  use  if  they  could  iiossibly  be  finished, 
rank  among  other  kinds  of  folly  that  is  a snare 
and  a disgrace  to  him  who  attempted  what  he 
could  not  perform.  How  wounding  to  one  who 
has  pride  for  it  to  be  said  of  him,  “This  man 
began  a work  and  is  unable  to  complete  it.” 
It  is  a repetition  of  the  tower  of  Babel,  the 
towel-  that  was  commenced,  and  already  erected 
to  a great  height,  but  not  as  high  as  human  sanity 
wished,  and  not  stopping  at  the  limit  tliat  human 
wisdom  would  have  dictated.  It  was  like  otlier 
vain  and  fruitless  efforts  of  that  ambition  that 
overleaps  itselt)  of  that  pride  that  goeth  before  a 
tall.  However,  in  that  same  country,  and  about 


the  same  time,  as  redeeming  features  or  as  repara- 
tion for  that  failure,  and  perhaps  profiting  from 
it,  much  was  built,  many  kingdoms  and  dynasties 
w-ero  formed;  Tliehcs  arose  in  her  magnificence, 
and  her  gates  and  colossal  obelisks  were  cele- 
brated ; Memphis  was  wonderful  in  her  pyramids  ; 
Nineveh  revealed  her  riches;  and,  thanks  to  modern 
travellers,  the  relics  of  the  latter,  whlcli  were 
buried  under  tbe  sod  as  in  a sepulchre,  now  form 
the  nucleus  of  a mostcurious  and  valuable  collection 
of  that  ancient  world  in  our  British  Museum. 
Sometimes  you  see,  in  addition  to  the  freaks 
and  oddities  of  buildings  we  have  already 
enumerated,  a series  of  brackets  or  consoles  placed 
in  the  frieze  of  the  entablature,  as  in  the  old  front 
in  the  court  of  the  Imperial  Library,  at  Paris, 
which  are  nothing  but  false  supports  to  the 
cornice,  that  was  never  supposed  to  need  them. 
This  occurs  on  the  external  ornament  of  the 
church  of  the  Iiwalldes, — ornaments  which  are 
always  referred  to  in  j)raisc  by  architects  for  their 
rich  and  sumptuous  efiect  and  well-arranged  dis- 
tribution. This  is  a pity,  because  of  tbe  great 
reputation  of  Mansard,  and  becaiise  bis  dome,  and 
works  in  the  city  and  tliose  at  A^ersailles,  have  had 
much  influence  upon  French  architecture,  since  lie 
was  the  architect  to  Louis  XIA’^.  The  fault,  how- 
ever, is  screened  by  the  greater  beauties  of  this 
noble  building.  The  falling  into  these  errors  by 
profe.s.sor.s  themselves  only  shows  the  power  of 
c.xainples  over  precepts,  and  the  former  sometimes 
causing  them  to  forget  the  l-atter.  'I'liere  is  hardly 
a house  or  a street  in  Paris,  and  wc  may  say  many 
in  London,  the  roofs  of  which  are  not  Jifansarde* 
The  habit  of  breaking,  by  small  windows, 
tlie  length  and  tlie  breadth  of  the  Irk-ze 
destined  for  another  purpose,  cannot  be  justified 
on  any  grounds  that  we  can  conceive,  and  it 
excUide.s  the  ojiportunity  which  it  offers  for  a dis- 
play of  sculpture,  or  some  plain  inscription  in 
gold  as  a relief  to  it,  and  giving  a character  proper 
to  it ; or  of  some  emblems  of  industry  or  of  know- 
ledge to  which  the  building  is  consecrated,  and 
for  which  the  frieze  and  the  pediment,  from  time 
immemorial,  have  served  at  once  as  a field  and  as 
a frame.  The  position  and  change  of  place  which 
havebeen  given  tothese  consoles  are  chiinerical,  and 
wholly  unwarranted.  That  does  not  deserve  the 
name  of  ornament  which,  like  a mask,  hides  some 
falsification,  or  makes  illusion  by  its  misappli- 
cation, and  deceives  the  eye.  Onuiment  should  be 
above  creating  any  suspicion  of  being  a covering 
only ; for  the  real  motive  and  signification  of 
ornament, — for  the  beauty  on  which  it  depends, 
look  at  the  guttie  beneath  the  triglyphs,  the  lions’ 
heads  at  the  extremities  of  the  pediment,  the 
anteJlxcE  at  the  end  of  the  inclined  divisions  of  the 
roof,  (ic. : these  things  will  explain  more  power- 
fully what  ornament  is,  and  what  ought  to  be  its 
source,  than  the  best  precepts  or  maxims  of  archi- 
tecture. Everything — the  smallest  details  ; trifles 
that  may  be  tributary  to  perfection  by  their  treat- 
meut;  everything  that  entersinto  the  composition 
of  such  a master-work  as  is  above  alluded  to,  is 
embraced  ; all  their  forces  are  balanced  and  united 
into  one  system  of  equilibrium. 

By  the  ])ractice pursued  in  Paris  in  building  large 
shops,  c'tfts,  and  restaurants,  and  of  highly  deco- 
rating them, — so  that  though  there  is  some  degree 
of  encasing  and  cnvuloping  of  the  parts  of  con- 
struction, that  is  not  done  to  deceive  the  sight, — they 
obtain  that  which  is  tlieir  object,  and  a fair  one  it 
is,  to  attract  by  the  sjdendour  of  effect,  which  is 
appropriate  to  such  jilaces  of  refre.shment  and 
rcm1ezvous.+  Observe  these  works  in  course  of 
construction,  and  it  will  be  a le.ssoii  on  tbe  science 
of  building,  or  remind  of  what  is  worth  recollec- 
ting always  : you  will  trace  among  the  practised 
workmen  that  combined  confidence  and  care  that 
hospealis  a superior  intelligence  of  the  work  under 
their  hands:  you  will  see  the  means  emjiloyed  for 
facilitating  and  for  abridging  labour  ; you  will  see 
the  greatest  strength  secured  by  tiic  smallest 
scantlings  of  the  materials,  and  the  jiarts  very 
firmly  ])ut  togeHu-r; — stroi.g  iron  columns,  but 
of  small  diameter,  supportuig  iron  brcssmnmers, 
and  keyed  together,  lioles  for  plugs  being  provided 
ill  flanges  in  the  caps  of  the  columns  and  in  those 
of  the  bressummers,  and  wbicli  are  afterwards 
made  objects  of  attraction,  covered  with  wood 
jianelled,  carved  with  flowers  or  boucpiets,  or 
coloured  with  festoons  and  vine-leaves  and  grapes. 
Cxilding  is  dominant,  and  perhaps  looks  best  on  a 
cream-coloured  or  white  ground.  The  ground  of 


* We  have,  after  Mansard's  construction,  our  curb-roofs. 
The  word  also  in  France  answers  to  our  n//ic. 

t The  Pedrochi  at  Padua  is  of  extraordinar}-  extent 
and  splendour.  The  great  piazza,  laid  out  witli  fonnlains 
end  running:  water,  and  statues  of  all  the  eminent  men  of 
Italy,  is  a very  interesting  spot. 


the  ceiling  is  generally  white,  if  not  wainscotted, 
with  a centre-flower  painted.  This  account 
answers  only  to  the  most  common  description  of 
cafes.  Some  of  the  cafes  in  the  Falais-Royal  and 
the  Cafe  Farisien  (on  one  of  the  old  Boulevarts), 
recently  finished  from  the  studied  design.?  of 
M.  Duval,  are  worth  a visit  from  London,  or 
farther  off’,  hi  order  to  sec  them.  This  architect 
has  erected  one  or  two  very  beautiful  buildings  in 
the  French  renaissance  style  : one  is  in  the  great 
avenue  of  the  Champs  £li/sees.  The  practice  of 
casing  and  protecting  material,  as  mentioned 
above,  provided  it  is  sound  and  will  hear  inspec- 
tion, is  authorized  by  ancient  examples,  and  is  not 
to  be  put  in  the  same  category'  as  the  faults  and 
disguises  which  some  builders  have  recourse  to, 
nor  will  it  be  except  by  the  most  exacting  and 
most  fastidious.  In  the  ruins  of  the  temples  of 
the  Forum,  on  the  Capitoline  Hill,  and  in  tbe  mag- 
nificent baths  of  the  emperors,  may  he  noticed  the 
best-exeented  brickwork  within  their  walls,  and 
thick  slabs  of  heantlful  marble  laid  on  it  for  the 
exterior  surface.  The  only  efiect  of  the  workman- 
ship of  the  one  and  the  imperceptible  juncture 
and  brilliancy  of  tbe  other,  is  to  raise  admiration 
the  more  the  system  and  the  sentiment  that  had 
given  it  such  a rich  but  solid  tone  are  thought 
of. 

The  pediment  is  another  feature  misapplied  and 
misused  almost  everywhere  : sometimes  the  raking 
mouldings  that  compose  its  coiitiguration  are 
broken,  and  sometimes  the  horizontal  ones;  and 
the  inuigination  in  playing  upon  it  has  turned, 
and  tortured,  and  twisted  it  into  all  sorts  of  strange 
and  odd  forms.  The  ancient  (Irceks  would  luu-dly 
recognize  it.  The  ancient  Greeks  would  be 
astonished  could  they  see  the  violence  that  has 
been  done  to  that  crowning  member  of  tlieir 
moiunneiits  by  the  moderns,  for  one  object  with 
them  in  art  was  to  render  to  everything  its  due. 
There  were  great  and  distinguished  men  aihong 
our  neighbours  and  allies, — Lescots,  Levans,  Per- 
raults,  Lebruns,  Dumonts,  Soufflots,  JIansards, 
Blondels,  A'iscontis;  and  yet  they  %vere  liable  to  and 
seemed  to  tolerate  and  countenance  many'  defects, 
which  might  he  termed  d la  mode  : fashion  has 
been  often  tbe  tyrant  that  has  imposed  them  : of 
course  many  of  tliese  minor  defects  are  effaced  by 
striking  beauties  which  atone  for  them. 

And  now  u word  on  contradictions  in  propor- 
tions, and  then  to  conclude  with  a few  further 
remarks.  There  are  found,  both  in  their  build- 
ings and  ill  ours,  proportions  of  all  kinds,  and 
which  perhaps  justify  all  sorts  of  opinions.  It  is 
thought  that  the  Romans  did  not  more  agree 
than  the  Greeks  upon  fixed  and  invariable  rule.s 
or  laws : althougb  these  nations  appeared  to  owe 
less  to  their  inventors,  they  aftected  to  make 
their  orders  as  much  composite  as  they  could, 
and  regarded  the  proportions  of  this  art  as  arbi- 
trary. The  reason  of  what  they  sometimes  did  in 
this  respect  might  have  been  ascertained  by  some, 
but  hidden  to  others.  ’I’lie  doctrine  that  Vitru- 
vius lias  left  us  in  writing,  and  which  has  given 
rise  to  various  comment.?,  does  not  more  agree 
with  what  was  practised  in  his  time  and  the 
examples  that  remain  to  us  of  antiquity.  So 
many'  varieties  make  us  presume  that  the  greater 
part  of  architects  who  have  studied  the  works  of  the 
ancients  think  that  the  proportions  should  be  the 
same  In  the  better  edifices,  that  they  have  received 
the  best  proportions,  and  that  it  is  requisite 
to  search  into  them,  and  minutely  to  study' 
their  details,  to  know  their  distinctions  : otliers, 
on  the  contrary,  have  imagined  that  every  build- 
ing, according  to  its  position,  may  occasion  the 
difl'eveiice  of  proportion ; that  they  were  varied  to 
be  in  unison  with  the  different  qualities  they  were 
to  C-xpress;  that  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans  had 
not  general  principles,  but  only  applicable  to  par- 
ticular cases  and  circumstances ; and  that,  in  short, 
tbe  difiereut  aspects  furnished  them  with  so 
many'  proportions,  according  to  tbe  diversity 
of  circumstances,  of  locality,  of  situation,  and 
of  space.  Hence  the  many  and  the  different 
systems  of  the  orders.  A’iguola,  a good  autho- 
I'ity,  and  who  was  imitated  by  the  priests, 
the  Jesuits,  and  architects,  in  numerous  churches, 
in  Europe,  during  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries,  difl'ered  from  Serlio,  who  differed  from 
I’iilladio,  wlio  differed  from  Scamozzi.  One  pro- 
nounces “ avchitecture  ” with  accents  and  tones 
very  opposite  to  those  of  another,  but  all  are 
masters  of  their  art,  or  they  are  pupils  of  the 
same  master.  Open  their  great  works  and  com- 
ineiitaric.?  with  tlieir  notes  and  experience:  they 
have  endeavoured  to  reconcile  and  to  dctcTUiine 
its  proportions : you  will  see  that  they,  instead  of 
being  fixed,  are  fluctuating;  that  they  do  nothing 
but  show  by  the  diversity  of  tlieir  opinions  the 
difficulty,  if  not  the  impossibility,  of  succeeding  in 
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it : you  will  find  tliat  there  are  not  two  propor- 
tions in  architecture  in  which  they  unanimously' 
agree,  and  that  there  are  not  even  two  edifices 
among  them,  that  these  architects  have  executed, 
in  which  they  have  observed  the  same  identical 
rules.  For  example,  some  have  given  to  their 
entablatures  the  fourth  of  the  height  of  the 
columns,  others  have  given  the  fifth,  and  others 
have  held  to  a medium  between  these  two  propor- 
tions. The  elevations  of  pedestals — those  of 
columns  in  connexion  with  their  diameter  or 
module,  the  height  of  a balustrade  to  that  of  the 
cornice — are  not  determined  with  more  unanimity : 
the  heights,  the  relations  of  mouldings  to  one 
another,  those  of  friezes,  of  architraves,  of 
capitals  and  of  bases,  of  pediments,  offer  also  con- 
tinual opposition  and  contrarieties.  The  Corin- 
thian colonnade  of  the  Louvre  does  not  resemble 
more  that  of  Vignola,  than  that  of  the  palace  of 
the  minister. in  the  Place  de  la  Concorde. 

To  collect  and  to  dispose  a variety  of  objects 
into  combinations  where  harmony  and  contrast 
are  blended  together,  is  one  of  the  charms  of  art. 
There  is  a great  want  in  many  cities  of  sculpture- 
groups  in  open  spaces ; these,  by  a happy  union 
of  opposite  qualities  of  the  objects  of  art,  make  a 
strong  and  permanent  impression ; not  so  a 
lonely  column  in  the  centre  of  some  acres  of  area. 
The  figure  on  the  top  of  the  elevated  pedestal  is 
too  high  to  deserve  the  true  expression  of  the  hero 
or  the  duke  whom  it  is  supposed  to  represent. 
In  northern  countries,  its  physiognomy  is  often 
obscured  by  clouds  and  fog  • it  is  no  subject  for 
the  study  of  a Lavater.  Placing  sculpture  too 
high  for  observing  clearly  and  with  ease  the  na- 
ture of  the  subject  treated,  or,  if  the  space  afforded 
a good  field  for  the  introduction  of  sculpture,  not 
making  it  large  enough  to  be  seen  well  at  the  dis- 
tance it  is  situated  from  the  eye,  is  a defective  re- 
sult. A great  building  should  have  a great  cornice, 
as  an  excellent  orator  should  have  a powerful  voice. 
See  the  cornices  of  the  Farnese  palace,  Rome,  and 
the  palaces  of  the  Strozzi,  at  Florence,  and  the 
great  cornice  of  the  vast  dome  of  St.  Peter’s. 
Placing  too  small  a statue  on  a pedestal  of  con- 
siderable elevation,  on  a rock,  or  triumphal  arch, 
consoles  of  an  exaggerated  size  beneath  a light 
balcony;  putting  any  ornaments  where  they  are 
not  required  or  seen  to  advantage,  show  a vicious 
propensity.  S.  Nixon,  sculptor,  recently  dead,  a 
few  years  ago  executed  a very  good  standing 
statue  of  Dr.  Valpy,  for  Reading  Church,  and  it 
was  pxrt  a long  time  into  the  belft-y,  because  the 
wardens  and  vestry  could  not  determine  upon 
where  to  place  it.  Borromini  had  his  vagaries. 
His  statues  on  the  bridge  of  San  Angelo, 
in  Rome,  almost  startle  the  passers-by,  who 
fancy  that  strong  winds  are  tlireatening  to 
blow  them  down,  the  hair  and  drapery  of  the 
figures  streaming  in  the  air  in  all  directions. 
The  statue  lately  erected  to  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in 
the  heart  of  the  city  of  London,  so  well  situated, 
so  characteristic  of  that  eminent  statesman, 
speaks  to  the  pxiblic  still.  But  not  so  statues  of 
the  men  of  England’s  pride,  whom  the  sculptor 
has  stripped  of  “the  habit  in  which  they  lived,” 
and  invested  them  with  the  Roman  garb,  as  in 
the  statue  of  James  I.  at  the  back  of  the  Ban- 
queting-hoase,  Whitehall.  Some  cathedrals  (as 
that  of  Poictiers)  are  remarkable  for  their  length 
and  for  their  breadth,  but  their  height  does  not 
answer  to  their  two  other  dimensions.  There  may 
often  be  two  or  more  edifices  or  churches,  as  the 
imitations  of  Jesus  College,  or  St.  Ignatius’s,  at 
Rome,  after  Vignola’s  designs,  which  at  the  first 
glance  seem  alike  and  analogous  in  their  disposi- 
tion, but  when  we  come  to  compare  and  analyse 
the  parts  of  collocation  of  them,  we  find 
that  the  work  of  one,  in  many  respects,  is 
superior  to  that  of  the  other.  There  may 
be  several  which  on  first  attention  seem  to  be  of 
equal  merit,  hut  when  we  commence  to  study  the 
minutia:  of  their  design,  and  the  varied  con- 
veniences of  their  respective  plans,  and  the  rela- 
tive degrees  they  have  of  serving  useful  ends,  we 
find  that  one  has  supplied  comfort,  and  favours 
health  more  than  the  other ; that  its  rooms, 
allotted  to  different  purposes  aud  to  different 
pleasures,  have  had  the  proper  aspect  assigned 
to  them ; and  regard  the  proper  points  of  the 
compass.  The  artist’s  studio,  the  library,  the 
bed-room,  the  conservatory,  have  each  their  ap- 
pointed lights.  Exactitude  in  this  particular  is 
a great  object  in  the  study  of  the  plans  of 
building : the  neglect  of  it  is  a great  defect. 
Perhaps  we  are  over-nice,  but  we  like  to  see  the 
centre  axis  of  churches  laid  down  true  to  the  lead- 
ing diameter  of  the  compass,  and  a specimen  of 
orientation.  Aspects  are  of  no  little  interest  to  the 
architect  in  projecting  the  facades  of  his  villa 
or  palace,  on  which  he  is  ordered  to  bestow  colour 


or  chiaro  ’scuro.*  We  observed,  when  w’atching 
from  a vessel  in  the  port  of  Genoa,  her  famous 
palaces  glittering  with  all  hues,  and  the  upland 
city,  variegated  and  standing  out  in  showy  relief 
with  olive  plantations.  On  disembarking  aud 
looking  at  those  which  faced  the  sea  and  which 
had  been  painted  in  distemper,  we  remarked 
that  owing  to  exposure  to  the  breezes  from  the 
salt  waves  they  had  been  considerably  eftaced,  hut 
that  at  the  back  of  these  palaces,  which  were  con- 
siderably sheltered  from  them,  the  colours  were 
fresh  and  brilliant. 

Many  buildings  owe  their  materials  and  their 
existence  to  the  niins  of  other  buildings ; bub  the 
means  that  are  had  recourse  to  for  this  purpose 
do  not  justify  the  end : it  is  like  robbing  Peter  to 
pay  Paul.  During  the  pontificate  of  one  or  more 
popes,  the  stone  of  the  Coliseum  at  Rome,  then 
suffered  to  be  a prey  to  the  avaricious,  was,  piece 
by  piece,  where  the  ruins  of  it  had  begun,  taken 
away  to  erect  more  than  one  Italian  palazzo.  It 
is  said  that  a great  part  of  the  Farnese  palace  was 
built  from  it.  Thus  it  was  a quarry  for  modern 
structures ; but,  for  a long  time  since  that,  suc- 
ceeding popes  have  shored  up  the  remaining  parts 
of  this  mighty  amphitheatre  with  buttresses  of 
masonry,  and  it  is  now  looked  over  and  preserved 
by  strict  edileship.  The  palaces  thus  constructed 
are  immense,  though  it  might  be  only  their 
front  elevations  and  the  exterior  of  them  which 
were  thus  constructed ; but  such  is  the  unequalled 
and  overwhelming  grandeur  of  the  Coliseum,  that 
what  has  been  abstracted  from  it  appears  to  leave 
but  a small  gap.  In  1661,  Charles  II.  king  of 
England,  bought,  for  his  palace  near  St.  James’s 
Park,  the  stones  that  had  been  squared  and 
stacked  ready  for  the  building  of  the  cathedral 
of  St.  Paul.t  In  some  town  in  the  French 
dominions,  where  there  was  a scarcity  of  building 
stone,  a tax  was  levied  by  Napoleon  on  every  one 
entering  it  in  a cart  or  vehicle  of  any  sort,  to 
deposit  a stone  not  less  than  a given  weight,  aud 
thus  supply  the  contractors  with  that  which  they 
wanted,  and  which  was  difficult  and  expensive  to 
obtain  by  atiy  other  means.  Many  roads  in 
Loudon  have  been  macadamized  and  some  streets 
paved  from  pieces  of  rock,  lava,  and  other  hard 
substances  from  foreign  countries,  the  same 
having  been  brought  to  our  shores  and  unloaded 
from  ships  in  which  they  served  as  ballast.  Not 
many  years  ago,  in  beginning  to  lay  the  founda- 
tion of  a new  street  near  Finsbury-square,  City, 
the  excavators  in  digging  discovered,  a little 
below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  a number  of 
trunks  of  trees  which  had  been  felled  for  material 
for  fire,  or  for  clearing  fields  which  were  then 
there,  for  future  contemplated  improvements.  It 
happened  by  a curious  coincidence  that  this  series 
of  timber  corresponded  exactly  to  the  line  set  out 
for  the  foundations  and  frontage  of  the  ho\ises, 
and  they  were  used  as  points  of  support  to  them. 

Hoxtou  and  the  City-road  are  places  associated 
with  our  younger  days.  Many  of  the  old  houses 
there,  and  whence  the  omnibuses  to  and  from  the 
Bank  continually  run,  and  where  the  traffic  is  so 
great,  are  remarkable  for  the  lofts  and  fiat  roofs 
with  which  they  are  surmounted;  for  in  the  old 
days  they  were'  surrounded  with  or  commanded  a 
very  good  prospect  of  fields,  where  cattle  pastured, 
and'  the  “ Shepherd  and  Shepherdess’s  field,”  lying 
between  Hoxtou  and  Islington,  was  a celebrated 
place  for  the  inhabitants  to  stroll  through  and 
lounge  iu  on  a Sunday.  The  flats  on  these  roofs 
afforded  to  a large  class  of  the  people  who  lived  in 
this  neighbourhood  the  means  of  indulging  their 
peculiar  propensities : bird-fanciers  abounded  in 
this  locality  : amateur  florists,  and  washerwomen 
were  thus  provided  with  proper  sites  for  train- 
ing the  birds,  cultivating  flowers,  and  drying 
the  linen.  There  are  many  old  buildings  in 
London,  aud  other  cities  in  England  and  in 
Europe,  which  have  perhaps  little  to  recom- 
mend them  in  respect  to  their  architectural 
features,  but  yet  are  very  interestir4g  from  the 
great  names  of  those  who  lived  in  them,  for  a 
singular  epigraph  they  bear,  or  for  some  curious 
associations  connected  with  them.  The  signs 
formerly  used  by  diftereut  trades,  referring  to 
their  different  occupations,  and  the  origin  of  the 
names  of  streets,  are  historical  matters  not  un- 
worthy of  the  attention  of  the  antiquary. 

Fhedebick  Lush. 

* In  the  great  church  of  San  Petronio,  in  Bologna,  is  a 
coloured  inlaid  pavement  of  the  zodiac,  and  signs  of  the 
celestial  globe ; also  some  problems  and  plans.  There 
are  shown  the  designs  of  the  celebrated  architects  of  the 
Cinque  Cento  in  Italy,  who  competed  for  this  pile.  Vig- 
nola, one  of  the  greatest  architects  of  that  epoch,  was 
buried  here,  in  one  of  the  greatest  churches  in  Europe. 
The  Gallery  of  the  Painting  of  the  Bolognese  school,  the 
streets  of  arcades,  and  the  bronze  fountains,  render  it  a 
place  of  note. 

t Rapin’s  History  of  England. 
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THE  AUSTRIAN  STATE  RAILWAYS. 

The  Austrian  State  railways  (Societe  Autri- 
chienne  I.  R.  P.  des  Ch.  de  fer  de  I’Etat),  consist 
of  the  Northern  line,  the  South-Eastern  (Marchegg 
to  Szegedin,  Temesvar  to  J^sscuowa,  Orawitza  to 
Basiascb),  and  the  line  from  Vienna  to  New 
Szceiiy.  The  total  amount  expended  on  the  above 
for  works  up  to  the  end  of  1858,  since  the  consti- 
tutiou  of  the  company,  is  35,890,500  florins;  sur- 
veys, engineering,  superintendence,  ic.  2,03-1', 500 
florins;  total,  37,925,000  florins,  or  about  eigbty- 
eigbt  million  fraucs,  at  the  mean  exchange  of 
129‘3-1'  florins  for  300  francs. 

It  appears  by  the  report  of  the  directors  to  the 
shareholders  on  30th  May  last,  that  the  Northern 
line  has  a total  length  of 469,80-1  metres,  not  count- 
ing that  from  Bodeubach  to  the  Saxon  frontier, 
on  which  a secoud  line  of  way'  has  been  laid  to  a 
length  of  5,880  metres,  besides  various  supple- 
mentary sidings  for  stations.  On  the  South- 
Eastern  lino,  from  Marchegg  to  Szegedin,  much 
work  has  been  done  in  substituting  stone  and 
iron  work  for  timber  in  the  bridges.  The  works 
of  two  very  important  ones,  those  of  the  Gran 
and  the  Eipel,  are  of  three  hays  of  wrought-iron 
trussed  girders.  The  former  has  spans  respectively 
of  44 ra.  556  mill.;  56m.  880  mill.;  and4-im. 
556  mill.  The  Eipel  bridge  has  also  three,  of 
43m.  228  mUl.;  50m.  623  mill.;  and  43m.  228 
mill,  and  was  opened  for  traffic  on  7th  April  last. 
The  Gran  bridge  is  to  be  finished  this  month. 
The  only  timber  bridge  remaining  on  this  sectioa 
is  that  of  the  Waag,  the  soundness  of  which  is 
enough  to  make  it  last  for  some  time  to  come. 

The  erection  of  workshops  and  machine  fao 
tories  at  Neubaussel  and  Pesth,  proceeds  rapidly. 
The  important  stations  of  Czt%led  and  Szegeden, 
have  been  newly  organized,  and  completely 
finished,  as  have  been  those  of  Temesva  (including 
the  third  great  workshops).  The  receipts  of 
1858,  for  the  whole  line,  1,323  kilometres,  were 
14,575,732  millions  florins;  106,681  florins  over 
those  of  1857  : the  receipt  per  kilometre  was 
11,811  florins,  and  the  working  expenses,  5,63S 
florins.  These  latter  have  been  reduced  from 
50‘21  per  cent,  to  47'72  per  cent. 


RAFFAELLE’S  DRAWINGS. 

The  University  of  Oxford,  during  the  repairs 
of  its  public  galleries,  has  liberally  consented  to 
the  removal  of  its  original  drawings,  by  Raffuelle 
and  others,  from  Oxford  to  the  South  Kensington 
Museum,  where  they  will  be  exhibited  for  tbe 
next  two  months.  Permission  has  also  been  giveu 
to  the  Department  to  take  photographs  of  those 
drawings  required  to  complete  their  series  of 
Raffaelle  drawings  which  have  been  collected 
from  public  galleries  at  home  and  abroad. 


THE  CHURCH  OF  ALL  SAINTS,  MAR- 
GARET-STHEET,  LONDON. 

Following  up  the  views,  interior  and  exterior, 
of  All  Saints’,  Margaret-street,  already  given  in 
onr  pages,  we  add  a view  of  the  reredos,  decorated 
in  fresco  as,  already  described,  by  Mr.  Dyce,  R.A.- 
The  paintings,  it  will  be  seen,  arc  in  panels, 
formed  by  carved  alabaster  canopies  and  columns, 
three  stories  iu  height,  and  comprise  on  the 
lowest  the  Saviour  in  the  lap  of  the  Virgin, 
with  three  of  the  Apostles  on  each  side;  the 
Crucifixion,  with  tbe  six  other  disciples,  three  on 
each  side ; and  at  the  top,  the  Saviour  throned  in 
glory,  surrounded  by  the  Apostles  and  others. 

Originally  the  architect  intended  that,  instead 
of  the  large  picture  at  the  top,  there  should  be- 
three  alabaster  niches,  with  canopies  like  those 
below,  and  that  there  should  only  have  been  a 
difference  of  4 inches  in  the  width  of  the  centre- 
and  side  niches.  After  all,  it  appears  that  the 
centre  niches  were  made  scarcely  wide  enough, 
and,  in  consequence,  Mr.  Dyce  was  obliged  to- 
double  up  the  arms  of  the  crucifix.  The  truth 
is,  that  the  whole  design  ought  to  have  been, 
remodelled,  to  adapt  it  to  receive  the  particulim 
subjects  which  it  was  proposed  to  have  painted 
within  the  compartments.  We  have  already  ex- 
pressed our  admiration  of  many  of  the  figures. 

With  respect  to  the  vacant  spaces  we  do  not 
know  that  anything  is  decided,  except  that  the 
row  of  panels  on  the  north  aisle  wall  is,  on  the 
suggestion  of  the  artist,  to  he  filled  with  subjects, 
executed  by  inlaying  on  the  stone,  something  like 
the  old  brasses,  only  more  elaborately,  the  grounds- 
being  diapered.  The  outlines  and  hatchways  are 
to  be  cut  in  the  stone,  and  then  filled  with  black 
cement. 

We  have  heard  talk  of  a Transfiguration  m 
fresco  on  the  large  spandril  to  the  south  of  the 
west  window,  and  an  entombment  under  -ue 
window,  but  these  will  probably'  wait  for  funds. 
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PKOPOSED  WOEKS  AT  CHICHESTEK 
CATHEDRAL. 

The  restoration  of  this  cathedral  was  com- 
menced so  long  ago  as  1817,  from  w’hich  time  it 
•was  steadily  proceeded  with,  until  nothing  further 
remained  to  be  done  but  the  choir : this  portion 
of  the  work  was,  however,  deliberately  postponed 
by  the  dean  and  chapter,  who  decided  that 
nothing  should  be  done  until  they  could  deter- 
mine upon  some  plan  by  which,  without  violating 
architectural  propriety,  a larger  portion  of  the 
cathedral  might  be  rendered  available  for  public 
worship  than  at  present. 

Matters  remained  thus  in  abeyance  until  the 
death  of  Dr.  Chandler,  the  late  dean,  who  left  in 
his  will  the  sum  of  2,000/.  to  be  expended  in  the 
decoration  of  the  cathedral,  expressing  at  the 
same  time  the  hope  that  a sum  might  be  raised  to 
he*  applied  in  connection  with  it.  Under  these 
circumstances,  a committee  was  formed  to  carry 
out  the  intentions  of  the  late  dean,  and  to  procure 
such  other  funds  as  should  be  found  necessary.  It 
was  then  agreed  that  plans  should  be  prepared  by 
Mr.  ‘William  Slater,  the  architect  to  the  dean  and 
chapter,  and  these  having  received  their  sanction 
and  being  adopted  by  the  committee,  we  are  now 
in  a position  to  give  definite  information  as  to 
the  shape  which  the  restorations  will  take. 

Ill  the  first  place,  the  whole  of  the  modern 
incongruous  fittings  will  he  removed;  pews,  gal- 
leries, pulpit,  throne,  altar-rail  and  reredos,  organ 
and  organ-screen.  The  present  stalls,  which  are 
of  Late  Decorated  date,  are  to  be  carefully  restored, 
and  will  remain  in  their  present  position : new 
carved  fronts  to  these,  and  new  choristers’  seats 
will  be  provided.  In  place  of  the  present  un- 
sightly modernized  altar-screen,  it  is  proposed  to 
erect  a new  reredos  in  stone,  sufficiently  elevated 
to  shut  off  the  choir,  but  not  so  high  as  to  obscure 
the  beauties  of  the  presbytery  beyond.  The  divi- 
sion of  the  choir  from  the  aisles  will  be  ellccted 
by  iron  screens,  similar  in  character  to  the 
remains  of  the  ancient  ones  still  existing  in  the 
same  position.  The  bishop’s  throne  will  be  new. 
The  organ-screen,  supposed  to  have  been  formerly 
Bishop  Arundel’s  shrine,  will  not  he  re-erected  in 
its  present  position,  but  preserved  in  some  other 
part  of  the  building. 

The  arrangement  of  the  scats  in  the  choir,  the 
precise  places  of  the  organ  and  pulpit,  and  some 
other  matters  of  detail  are  left  for  future  con- 
sideration. 

It  is  further  proposed  to  adapt  a large  portion 
of  the  nave  for  divine  service,  by  furnishing  it 
with  seats  for  a considerable  number  of  •worship- 
pers, and  in  order  that  these  latter  may  be 
enabled  to  take  part  in  the  services  going  on 
in  the  choir,  the  return  stalls  at  the  west  end 
will  be  removed. 

The  cost  of  the  various  works  proposed  to  be 
done  is  estimated  at  6,000/. 


NOTES  OF  NEW  WORKS  IN  IRELAND. 

A MONTMENTAL  Oratory  is  to  be  built  at  Glas- 
nevin  Cemetery',  near  Dublin,  according  to  de- , 
signs  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Lyons,  arcliitect.  It  will  be 
placerl  within  a planted  enclosure,  14  feet  by  8 
feet,  defined  by  a granite  base  course,  rounded  at 
the  angles,  and  surmounted  by  a plain  iron  railing. 
The  oratory  will  be  circular  on  plan,  4 feet 
diameter  in  clear,  fitted  internally  with  a small 
altar,  and  having  marble  pauelllng,  with  Scrip- 
tural quotations  engraved  thereon,  round  the 
walls,  and  lighted  from  above.  Externally,  the 
elevation  will  be  vertical  to  a height  of  8 feet, 
surrounded  by  a granite  base  course,  18  inches 
high,  and  having  continuous  French  rustics,  im- 
post and  astragal  mouldings,  and  surmounted  by 
semicircular  stone  dome,  terminated  by  a cross, 
and  perforated  at  top  to  receive  a flush  light  of 
very  thick  glass.  The  superstructure  of  the 
omtory  will  be  of  Scotch  stone,  from  Crowbill 
quarry,  near  Glasgow,  with  brick  lining,  and  plas- 
tered internally  with  Portland  and  Medina  cement. 
The  door  will  be  of  iron,  massive,  and  perforated, 
and  constructed  to  open  in  the  centre  and  slide  on 
iron  rollers  into  the  wall.  The  total  l^reight  to 
top  of  dome  wlU  be  11  feet. 

The  first  sod  of  the  Cork  and  Kinsale  Junction 
Railway  Company  has  been  turned  by  Colonel 
Beamish,  in  presence  of  a large  assembly.  Messrs. 
Tro^wstlell  and  Co.  of  Stockton-on-Tees,  have  con- 
tracted for  its  formation,  at  about  4,000/.  j^rer 
mile. 

The  new  church  and  schools  (Zion)  arc  pro- 
gressing at  Rathgar,  Dublin,  Mr.  Welland,  archi- 
tect ; Messrs.  Cockburn,  contractors.  The  church 
will  be  128  feet  long,  and  consist  of  nave,  tran^  I 
septs,  eiwncel,  organ,  and  choir  at  intersection  of 
transepts.  There  will  be  a boys’  and  girls’  school 


attached,  and  a teacher’s  residence  at  the  west 
side. 

Sundry  works  are  to  he  done  by  the  War  De- 
partment atTemplcmore,  Portobcllo  (Dublin),  and 
Cahir  barracks,  and  tenders  are  invited. 

Important  alterations  are  to  be  made  at  Derry 
Cathedral,  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  for 
Ireland;  and  the  same  body  are  about  re-building 
the  church  of  Killany,  co.  Monaghan,  and  en- 
larging the  churches  of  Knocknamuckly,  co. 
Down,  Donahendry  and  Drumnakilly,  co.  Tyrone; 
and  fitting  up  internally  the  churches  of  St.  Anne, 
Dublin  city,  Ballymoney,  co.  Antrim,  and  Leixlip, 
CO.  Dublin. 

The  County  Court  House  at  Longford  is  to  be 
altered  and  enlarged,  and  a new  entrance  formed 
to  the  county  gaol. 


ARCHITECTURE  AT  UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE,  LONDON. 

The  distribution  of  prizes  for  the  session 
1858-9  took  place  on  the  2nd  Inst.  Lord  Viscount 
Palmerston,  K.G.  presiding  on  the  occasion.  Pro- 
fessor Donaldson,  as  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts 
aucl  Laws,  read  his  Report  of  the  principal  events 
of  the  session,  after  which  his  lordship,  who  was 
supported  by  Lord  Brougham  and  many  members 
of  Parliament  and  distinguished  individuals,  dis- 
tributed the  prizes.  Those  in  the  classes  of  archi- 
tecture and  construction  were  as  follows  : — Fine 
Art.  First  year,  prize  and  first  certificate — J. 
H.  Tarring;  A.  B.  Hudson  and  Richard  Kilby, 
second  and  third  certificates.  Second  yeaPs 
course,  prize  and  first  certificate — Louis  Kossuth ; 
Francis  Kossuth  and  Horace  Gundry,  second  and 
third  certificates.  Cojistrucfion.  First  year,  prize 
and  first  certificate — J.  H.  Tarring ; A.  B. 
Hudson,  second  certificate.  Second  year,  prize 
and  first  certificate — L.  Kossuth ; A.  Buzzard  and 
Frederick  Johnson,  second  and  third  certificates. 


VENTILATION  AND  NEW  PAINT. 

One  of  the  most  sure  tests  of  the  want  of 
right  ventilation  of  a dwelling,  or  building  used 
for  other  purposes,  is  the  lingering  smell  of  paint 
long  after  this  kind  of  work  has  been  completed. 
As  an  instance  of  this  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
upwards  of  a month  ago  Ave  had  occasion  to  call 
at  one  of  those  houses  in  Fleet-street  which  may 
be  taken  as  a type  of  many  hundreds  in  the 
city.  At  that  time  the  place  had  been  newly 
painted,  and  the  smell  of  it  was  very  offensive. 
Although  the  time  above  mentioned  has  passed,  in 
both  the  rooms  and  passages  the  smell  of  the  paint 
is  still  distinct  and  unwholesoine.  In  the  staircase 
there  is  no  ventilation  by  means  of  trap-doors  in  the 
roof  or  otherwise,  and  in  several  of  the  rooms  there 
is  a great  neglect  in  this  respect.  If  a sufficient 
quantity  of  air  had  been  allowed  to  circulate,  the 
injurious  vapours  from  the  paint  would  have  been 
carried  away.  In  houses  situated  in  a similar 
manner  to  that  mentioned,  large  numbers  of 
persons  are  engaged  in  sedentary  employments 
during  several  hours  of  the  day.  The  want  of 
ventilation  is  more  clearly  shown  by  the  paint; 
but  there  ai’e  other  gases  pent  up  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, which,  although  not  so  distinctly  to 
be  noticed,  are  very  dangerous. 


THE  DRINKING-FOUNTAIN  MOVEMENT. 

Two  public  drinking-fomitains  ordered  by  the 
Brighton  Central  Fountain  Committee  have 
arrived.  They  are  manufactured  by  Messrs. 
Dixon,  Brothers,  of  Newcastle,  and  are  made  of 
iron,  about  G feet  in  height  from  the  stone  on 
which  they  will  each  be  placed,  and  each  consist- 
ing of  a square  pillar,  Avith  moulded  top  and  base. 
In  the  front  is  a uiche  and  basin,  lined  with  white 
enamel,  ornamented,  in  relief,  around  and  above, 
on  which  is  inscribed,  “ Drinking  Fountain,  1859.” 
In  the  centre  of  the  niche  is  a gilt  lion’s  head, 
from  the  mouth  of  AA'liicli  the  Avater  Aoaa'S;  aud  on 
each  side  bangs  by  a chain  a galvanized  iron  enp, 
for  the  convenience  of  the  consumers.  Each  side 
of  the  pillar  bears  the  inscription,  “Erected  by 
the  Central  Committee.  Honest  water.  Nature’s 
beverage;”  underneath  AA’hich,  on  the  right  side 
only,  is  a brass  plate,  on  which  is  engraved, 
“ This  fountain  supplied  gratis  by  the  Brighton, 
Hove,  and  Preston  Water  Company.”  A lever  on 
each  side  Avill,  each  time  it  is  used,  cause  half-a-pint 
of  Avater  to  flow,  just  sufficient  to  fill  one  of  the 
drinking-cups.  On  the  left  side  is  an  index,  with 
a face  similar  to  that  of  an  ordinary  gasmeter, 
registering  on  its  three  dials  respectively  at  each 
revolution,  100,  1,000,  10,000  gallons  of  Avater 
consumed,  at  sixteen  gills  or  eight  cups  to  the 
gallon.  At  the  back  of  the  pillar,  and  near  the 
bottom,  is  another  and  someAvhat  similar  ena- 


melled and  ornamented  niche  and  basin,  intended 

for  dogs  to  drink  from. A Avorkiug-men’s 

committee  in  aid  of  the  movement  has  been 
formed  in  London ; Mr.  G.  Clutterbuck  is  the  bon. 

sec. Bristol  is  being  supplied  with  a number  of 

fountains.  Ono  is  in  course  of  erection  against 
St,  Augustine’s  churchyard,  near  College-green- 
It  is  the  gift  of  Mr.  T.  P.  Jose.  The  basin  and 
pillars  are  composed  of  white  polished  marble,  the 
surrounding  Gothic  work  being  made  of  freestone, 
Avhile  the  water  will  flow  from  a shell.  One  of 
nearly  similar  design  is  about  to  be  put  up  at  the 
expense  of  Mr.  George  Pope,  of  Stoke,  in  St. 
James’s,  and  Mr.  J,  W.  Hall  is  about  to  place 
another  in  a different  part  of  the  same  parish. 
Mr.  T.  W.  Hill,  of  Clifton-park,  according  to  the 
Journal,  gives  one  for  Berkelcy-place,  and  Mr. 
H.  G.  Langton  another,  for  the  open  space  at  the 
junction  of  HotwcU-road  and  Limekiln-lane.  A 
plain  one,  with  granite  basin,  is  already  in  work 
at  Temple-gate,  near  the  railway  station,  the  gift 
of  a young  lady.  Miss  Hill ; and  Mr.  J.  Budgett 
lias  offered  100/.  for  the  erection  of  four  or  five 
in  the  quarters  where  they  are  most  needed.  A 
fountain  has  been  promised  for  St.  Paul’s  by  Mr. 
W.  D.  AVilJs,  and  three  cast-iron  Avatcr-pipes  have 
been  placed  in  other  parts  of  the  city  by  the  Board 
of  Health.  All  these  fountains  Avill  be  supplied  with- 
the  company’s  water  by  the  Local  Board  of  Health, 
at  the  expense  of  the  citizens,  save  that  erected  by 
Mr.  Langton,  who  has  undertaken  to  keep  up  a con- 
stant supply  in  the  one  which  he  presents  at  his 

own  private  cost. The  erection  of  a drinking- 

fountain  has  been  resolved  on  by  the  Cheltenham. 
Improvement  Commissioners,  “provided  the  same 
can  be  cfl’ected  at  a cost  not  exceeding  40/.”  the 
site  proposed  being  near  White  Hart-rOAv,  at  the 
junction  of  the  Gloucester  and  Tewkesbury-road. 
A Miss  Carrington  has  volunteered  to  erect  a. 
second  at  her  own  expense  as  soon  as  the  com- 
missioners shall  have  erected  one  at  the  cost  of 

the  town. A fountain  has  been  inaugurated 

at  Longton  in  the  Staffordshire  Potteries.  It  is 
simple  in  design,  and  consists  of  a lion’s  head  let 
into  the  front  face  of  a pedestal  on  which  stands  a 
Russian  gun  : at  the  base  is  a dog-trough,  which, 
will  receive  the  superfluous  water. Tavo  foun- 

tains have  been  provided  for  Burnley  by  Sir  J.  P. 

Kay  Shuttlewortb. One,  from  a plan  by 

Messrs.  Senior  and  Wade,  architects,  is  about  to 
be  erected  in  Peel-square,  Barnsley,  at  a cost  of 
about  30/.  which  has  been  raised  by  subscription. 
— —Two  fountains  are  to  be  erected  at  Perth, — 
one  at  King  James’s  Hospital  in  King-street,  and 

the  other  near  the  foot  of  High-street. The 

following  epigram  has  been  dedicated,  at  Aher*- 
deen,  to  Mr.  A.  Fidler,  originator  of  a free  foun- 
tain there : — 

When  Orpheus  struck  his  well-screwed  strings. 

The  trees  aud  stones  danced  on  the  mountain  : 

From  strings  relaxed  our  Fidler  brings 

More  powerful  notes ; 

For  thirsty  throats 

Find  cooling  draughts  dance  in  the  fountain  1 


THE  POLYTECHNIC  INSTITUTION. 

We  are  asked  to  mention  that  the  suggestion' 
in  our  columns  from  a “ Working  Man,”  with  a 
view  to  subscription,  has  been  responded  to  in  one- 
or  two  cases.  Something  more  extensive,  how- 
ever, is  needed  at  once,  if  the  institution  is  to  be 
preserved.  345  ten  pound  shares  are  promised  for, 
and  donations  have  been  made  to  the  extent  of  60/. 
Before  subscribing,  the  public  will,  of  course,  look 
to  see  who  are  to  be  the  directors,  as  upon  these 
will,  of  course,  greatly  depend  the  future  success 
of  the  establishment.  It  is,  certainly,  greatly  to 
be  desired  that  the  Polytechnic  should  be  main- 
tained in  efficiency. 


THE  WESTMINSTER  PALACE  CLOCK 
BUNGLE. 

This  affair  is  really  becoming  discreditable,  and. 
calls  for  interference.  In  the  House  of  Commons 
the  other  day,  Mr.  Hankey  asked  the  First  Com- 
missioner of  Works  what  Avas  the  reason  Avhy  only 
two  faces  of  the  clock  were  made  use  of;  also, 
whether  there  bad  been  any  recent  correspondence 
between  the  maker  of  the  clock  and  the  architect 
of  the  Houses  of  Parliament  or  the  Board  of 
Works;  and  if  so,  Avhether  there  Avas  any  objec- 
tion to  lay  such  correspondence  before  the  House. 

Mr.  Fitzroy  said  the  fact  was,  that  the  minute- 
hands  and  the  counterpoises  for  the  clock  were 
found  to  be  so  heavy  that  it  A\’as  impossible  to 
work  the  clock.  The  truth  Avas,  there  was  a 
divided  jurisdiction  between  the  architect  of  the 
palace  and  the  maker  of  the  clock.  It  was  origi- 
nally proposed  that  the  minute  hands  should 
Aveigh  2 cwt. ; but,  having  been  cast  in  gun-metal, 
the  Aveight  of  them  had  been  increased  to  3 cwt. 
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wth  something  more  than  4 cwt.  of  counterpoise 
■within  the  clock-room,  so  that  the  total  weight 
amounted  to  no  less  than  7 cwt.  instead  of  2 cwt. 
as  originally  proposed.  Directions  had  been  given 
to  Mr.  Dent,  the  maker  of  the  clock,  to  construct 
new  hands  of  the  proper  weight.  A correspond- 
ence had  passed  between  the  Department  of 
Works  and  the  architect  of  the  palace,  but  it 
would  not  throw  much  more  light  on  the  subject. 
If  we  understand  rightly,  the  architect.  Sir 
Charles  Barry,  has  had  no  control  in  the  matter, 
although  he  is  now,  out-of-doors,  getting  all  the 
discredit  of  it. 


THE  WEATHER  AND  ITS  WARNINGS. 

The  heat  of  the  last  few  days  has  been  so 
great  that  the  oldest  inhabitants  are  saying  so 
much  drought  and  heat  do  not  come  within  their 
recollection;  need  we  hint  that  such  a condition 
of  the  weather  requires  the  greatest  sanitary 
care.  The  cow-houses  in  the  metropolis  and  other 
large  towns  should  be  vigilantly  inspected,  and 
the  strictest  cleanliness  enforced.  All  refuse 
should  be  removed  once  a week,  and  every  part 
thoroughly  washed. 

"When  there  is  a chance  of  the  water-supply 
becoming  lessened,  it  is  very  common  to  neglect 
the  poorer  neighbourhoods.  Those  who  gather 
the  rents  from  the  property  so  situated  should 
consider  it  a matter  of  duty  to  see  that  the  ser- 
vants of  the  water  companies  attend  to  this  im- 
portant want.  Persons  of  intelligence  living  near 
these  localities  might  do  much  good  by  examining, 
occasionally,  neglected  neighbourhoods,  and  in 
•case  of  neglect  reporting  the  matter  to  the  dis- 
trict officer  of  health.  Lives  might  be  saved  by 
this  means,  and  parish  boards  would  find  it  profit- 
able, even  in  a money  point  of  view,  to  thoroughly 
cleanse,  by  both  sweeping  and  washing,  two  or 
three  times  a week,  the  narrow  and  unwholesome 
courts  and  alleys,  and  when  necessary,  making 
sufficient  use  of  deodorizing  materials. 

While  it  is  most  desirable  to  keep  all  surfaces 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  houses  free  from  impure 
matters,  care  should  be  taken,  except  in  cases  of 
great  necessity,  not  to  interfere  in  such  weather 
•with  cesspools  aud  other  deposits  of  any  con- 
tinuance; and  when  this  is  done,  such  works 
should  be  sxiperintcnded  by  persons  who  will  use 
proper  measures  for  the  safety  of  health. 

Stagnant  pools  and  ditches  will  just  uow  attract 
attention  most  unplea-santly.  Do  not  let  them  be 
forgotten  when  the  temperature  is  low'er,  for  then 
is  the  time  for  useful  action. 


CHURCH-BLILDING  NEWS. 

DunTcerion  {Somersef). — The  tower  of  Dunker- 
ton  Church  is  now  being  restored,  partly  by  sub- 
scription, and  partly  at  the  e.vpense  of  the  rector. 
In  order  to  ensure  the  future  stability  of  the 
structure,  says  the  'Bath  Chronicle,  it  was  found 
necessary  to  remove  much  more  of  the  original 
building  than  ■was  first  contemplated,  and,  in 
doing  80,  the  steps  and  entrance  to  the  rood-loft 
were  disclosed,  as  well  as  a curious  piece  of  carving, 
which  may,  probably,  have  formed  the  tabernacle  i 
to  a saint.  The  restorations  are  being  carried  on  | 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Charles  S.  Davis, 
of  Bath,  architect.  ' 

Chester. — Some  of  the  beams  in  the  roof  of 
St.  Peter’s  Churclf  have  been  found  to  be  entirely 
decayed  and  falling  from  their  position.  Repairs 
have  been  commenced.  I 

Wolverhampton. — The  new  church  of  St.  Philip, ' 
in  the  parish  of  Penn,  has  been  consecrated.  The 
edifice  is  in  the  English  Gothic  of  the  Geometric 
period.  It  is  one  of  three  memorial  churches 
built  out  of  funds  raised  to  the  memory  of  the  late 
Archdeacon  Ilodson.  The  stone  fount  at  the 
entrance  of  the  church  is  the  gift  of  the  arch- 
^ieacon,  and  the  organ  and  the  west  window  of 
Mr.  W.  H.  Shannon. 

Lapley  (^Staffordshire).  — The  church  of  All 
Saints,  Lapley,  which  has  been  closed  for  a period 
of  two  years,  during  a partial  restoration  of  the 
tower,  nave,  and  chaucel,  has  been  reopened  for 
divine  worship.  In  the  nave,  mullions  and  tracery 
have  been  introduced  into  the  windows,  and  the 
upper  portion  of  the  north  wall  lias  been  rebuilt, 
and  the  west  doorway  and  windows  are  new.  The 
belfry  floor,  which  formerly  blocked  up  the  chancel 
arch,  Ims  been  raised,  and  the  arches  opened  and 
repaired.  The  ceiling  of  the  chancel,  which  was 
formerly  level  with  the  wall-plate,  has  been  re- 
moved, the  roof  opened,  and  the  timbers  oiled. 
The  chancel  floor,  also,  has  been  raised,  and  the 
walls  scraped.  The  basement  of  the  tower  has 
been  entirely  underbuilt,  and  eight  new  buttresses 
added.  The  old  Norman  arch,  on  which  that  part 
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of  the  tower  adjoining  the  nave  stands,  has  been 
restored.  The  architect  has  been  Mr.  Bidlake,  of 
Wolverhampton;  and  the  builder,  Mr.  Godfrey, 
of  Birmingham. 

Blrmifiyham. — The  foundation-stone  of  Queen’s 
Hospital  Chapel  has  just  been  laid.  The 
right  wing,  now  nearly  completed,  is  to  be  devoted 
to  out-patients.  The  chapel  will  be  an  Italian 
building,  with  rusticated  basement,  lunette  win- 
dows on  the  sides,  and  a triplet  window  in  the 
chancel.  The  present  contracts  contemplate  an 
outlay  of  nearly  1,200Z,  Mr.  Bateman,  architect 
of  all  the  buildings  connected  with  the  Charity 
and  College,  prepared  the  plans,  aud  the  builder 
is  Mr.  William  Matthews. 

Chorley  (Lancashire). — A meeting  of  the  rate- 
payers of  Chorley  has  been  held  to  consider  the 
propriety  of  enlarging  and  reseating  the  parish 
church.  It  is  intended  to  take  down  the  south 
wall  and  gallery,  and  to  extend  the  building  on 
that  side.  The  Manchester  Diocesan  Church 
Building  Society  has  contributed  1507.  towards 
the  expense,  and  the  rest  will  be  furnished  by 
voluntary  subscriptions. 

Bou'liny  (Yorkshire). — The  foundation-stone  of 
a new  church,  to  he  dedicated  to  St.  Stephen,  has 
been  laid  in  Bowling  Old  Lane.  Messrs.  Mallinson 
and  Healey  arc  the  architects.  The  style  is  Early 
Decorated,  of  the  time  of  Edward  I.  The  tower 
will  be  a prominent  object  in  Manchester -road. 
TheVork  (exclusive  of  the  enclosure  of  thejchurch- 
yard)  has  been  let,  according  to  the  Bradford 
Observer,  for  the  sum  of  about  2,5007.  and  the 
accommodation  is  for  500  adults  and  130  children. 

Sheffield. — Subscriptions  for  a new  church  at 
Chapeltowm,  near  Sheffield,  having  been  obtained, 
aided  by  a grant  from  the  incorporated  society,  it 
is  intended  to  commence  the  building  as  early  as 
possible.  Messrs.  Worth  and  Campsall,  of  Sheffield, 
arc  the  architects.  The  church  is  proposed  to  be 
erected  on  a site  given  by  the  Right  Hon.  J.  Stuart 
Wortley,  in  llowsley  Hall  Park.  The  edifice  will 
consist  of  nave,  south  aisle,  and  chaucel,  with  small 
spire,  and  will  accommodate  upwards  of  400,  two- 

thirds  free. The  worksof  the  proposed  cemetery 

for  Brightside  township,  near  Burngreave-wood, 
have  been  commenced.  They  have  been  delayed, 
says  the  Independent,  by  various  difficulties,  the 
last  of  which  was,  that  when  the  contract  had 
been  let,  the  contractor  discovered  that  he  had 
made  an  error  to  the  amount  of  4'007.  and  applied 
to  the  hoard  to  give  him  an  increased  price.  This 
they  declined  to  do,  and  the  contract  has  now 
been  let  at  6,0007.  to  Mr.  Richard  France.  It 
includes  the  road-making,  draining,  feiicing,  the 
erection  of  a lodge,  and  of  the  necessary  episcopal 
and  non-conformist  chapels,  &r.  The  woodwork 
is  to  he  executed  by  Messrs.  Ash  and  Clayton. 

Stiddersfeld. — St.  Thomas’s  Church,  Longroyd- 
bridge,  Huddersfield,  has  been  consecrated.  The 
building  will  cost  about  12,0007.  exclusive  of  the 
endowment.  The  church  is  built  from  designs  by 
Mr.  Scott.  The  style  selected  is  Gothic,  of  the 
: thirteenth  and  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, to  which  is  added  a touch  or  two  of  the 
Lombardic-Gothic.  The  building  consists  of  nave, 
66  feet  by  24  feet ; north  and  south  aisles,  66  feet 
by  13  feet;  chancel,  32  feet  by  22  feet;  north  and 
south  chapels,  18  feet  by  13  feet;  south  porch, 
12  feet  by  10  feet;  with  tower  and  spire  at  the 
south-west  angle,  rising  to  a height  of  175  feet. 
The  aisle  and  chapel  roofs  are  gabled.  The  nave 
has  a roof  of  open  woodwork,  stained  and  varnished, 
the  rafters  being  covered  with  boarding  above,  on 
I which  is  laid  Croggon’s  patent  felting.  The  roofs 
' are  covered  with  Westmoreland  dark  green  slate. 
The  sittings  throughout  are  open.  Passing 
from  the  west  end  to  the  chancel,  there  are 
two  noticeable  features,  namely,  a stained- 
i glass  memorial  window  and  a reredos.  A 
' cornice  runs  along  the  whole  of  the  chancel, 

! with  nine  ornaments  painted  on  the  wall  above  it. 
The  large  stained  window  in  the  chancel  is  in 
I memory  of  Thomas,  John,  and  Joseph  Starkey. 

\ One  compartment  is  assigned  to  each  of  the  three 
' brothers,  and  the  window  is  by  Messrs.  Clayton 
! and  Bell,  of  London.  The  first  group  represents 
. the  Last  Supper;  the  second,  the  Crucifixion ; the 
I third,  Joseph  of  Arimathea  begging  the  Body  of 
: Christ  from  Pilate  ; the  fourth,  the  Descent  from 
j the  Cross ; the  fifth,  the  Entombment ; the  sixth, 
Mary  looking  into  the  Sepulchre;  the  seventh,  the 
Disciples  in  the  act  of  assembling  after  Christ  has 
risen ; the  eighth,  Christ  appearing  in  the  midst, 
whilst  they  are  deliberating ; and  the  ninth  and 
last  subject  shows  them  in  the  act  of  fishing. 
The  chancel  floor  is  laid  with  encaustic  tiles. 

Greetland. — The  corner-stone  of  St.  Thomas’s 
Church  at  Greetland,  near  Halifax,  has  been  laid. 
The  church  will  be  in  the  Gothic  style,  and  will 
accommodate  about  700  persons,  including  200 


children.  Tlie  cost  of  the  building  is  set  down  at ; 
2,0007.  and  the  endowment,  1,2007.  The  site, 
together  with  land  for  a graveyard,  has  been  i 
given  by  Mr.  E.  C.  S.  Walker.  The  contractors  i 
are  Messrs.  Cockroft  and  Co.  of  Rishworth ; and  ' 
the  architect,  Mr.  T.  H.  Rushforth,  of  London. 

Sherhurn. — The  parish  church  of  Sherhurn,  in 
the  East  Riding,  has  been  re-opened.  The  altera- 
tions have  been  carried  out  under  the  architects,  i 
Messrs.  Atkinson,  of  York,  by  Mr.  Weatherley,  of  1 
York,  glazier;  and  Mr.  Dauby,  of  Whitwell,  car-  ! 
penter.  The  church  is  uow  completely  stalled.  ! 
Five  new  windows,  fitted  with  cathedral  glass,  1 
with  coloured  margins,  have  been  introduced ; aud,  i 
ere  long,  it  is  said,  a costly  memorial  window,  with  I 
appropriate  figures  and  side  lights  of  geometric  j 
glass,  will  he  presented  by  Miss  Rivls,  of  Wyke-  ' 
ham,  and  Mr.  William  Rivis,  of  Sherhurn. 

Kilnhurst. — St.  Thomas’s  Church,  Kilnhurst,  ' 
has  beeu  consecrated  by  the  Archbishop  of  York.  ' 
It  w.as  estimated  that  the  expense  of  the  building  , 
would  be  about  1,1007.  and  the  cost  has  only  ex- 
ceeded it  by  about  207.  The  subscriptions  amount  | 
to  1,0407.  The  new  edifice  stands  on  a command-  i 
ing  position.  The  architecture  is  Early  English,  i 
The  length  of  the  church  is  65  feet  by  35  feet,  ] 
the  principal  entrance  being  from  the  west  end  ■ 
by  a small  porch,  over  which  is  a bell  turret.  The  I 
stone  has  been  an  item  of  considerable  cost  in  the  j 
erection,  and  was  obtained  from  the  quarries  at  ! 
Hooton  Roberts.  The  accommodation  Is  for  370  j 
persons.  The  architects  were  Messrs.  Pritchard 
and  Sou,  of  York;  and  the  contractors  for  the  1 
entire  work  and  fittings  were  Messrs.  Chadwick  j 
and  Son,  of  Conisbro’  aud  Masbro’. 
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Smarden. — A new  school  for  100  children,  with 
teacher’s  residence  attached,  has  recently  been 
erected  here.  The  building  is  in  the  Gothic  style, 
and  is  constructed  of  Kentish  rag-stone  with  hricli 
dressings.  Messrs.  Whichcord  and  Blandford,  of 
Maidstone,  were  the  architects  employed;  and  the 
builder,  Mr.  Chittenden,  of  Tonbridge. 

Colnbroo'k.  — The  new  public  room  hero  has 
been  opened.  The  room,  which  is  52  feet  in  : 
length  and  22  feet  in  breadth,  including  the  ^ 
gallery,  in  which  100  persons  may  be  seated,  will  ' 
accommodate  350.  Its  size  may  be  reduced  by  I 
partitions.  It  is  lighted  by  moans  of  windows  j 
constructed  in  ornamental  curves  on  either  side  of 
the  roof.  The  builders  were  Messrs.  Oades,  of 
Egham.  ' 

Stratford-on-Aton. — The  railway  from  Honey-  ! 
bourne  has  been  opened.  This  is  the  Stratford-  i 
on-Avon  branch  of  the  Oxford,  M'orcester,  aud  | 
Wolverhampton  Railway.  The  line  Is  nine  miles  j 
long,  and  starts  from  “ Ladye  Meadow,”  in  Sancta-  1 
lane,  at  the  soutli  end  of  the  town,  and  not  very  i 
far  from  the  church.  At  about  a mile  from  the  I 
station  the  Avon  is  crossed  by  a viaduct  of  eight  j 
dry  arches,  of  25  feet  span  each,  and  a girder  j 
bridge  of  two  openings,  each  50  feet  wide.  There  | 
will  be  two  passenger-stations,  one  at  Weston  | 
Sands,  about  three  miles  from  Stratford,  the  other  | 
at  Long  Marston,  which  is  six  miles  from  the  town. 
The  Honeyboume  Junction  Station  lies  midway 
between  Evesham  and  Chipping  Campdeu.  This  j 
railway  is  a single  line,  and  has  been  made  by  the  j 
company’s  own  engineers,  Messrs.  E.  Wilson  and  1 
E.  Ponsonby.  j 

Cockermouth. — The  works  in  connection  with  | 
the  high-level  bridge  are  progressing,  under  the  I 
I superintendence  of  Mr.  Watson,  of  Keswick.  The  | 
1 inhabitants  of  the  adjoining  township  of  Emhletou  | 
are  raising  funds  for  the  construction  of  two 
bridges  in  their  locality. 

Workington  (Cumberland). — The  foundation- 
stoue  of  new  schools  has  been  laid  at  Workington. 

I The  site,  according  to  the  Carlisle  Journal,  con- 
sists  of  an  area  of  three-fourths  of  an  acre,  and  is 
situated  in  John-street,  nearl}’  opposite  the  Primi- 
tive Methodist  Chapel. 

Peebles. — The  Chambers’  Institution  is  to  be 
inaugurated  in  August  next.  It  is  domiciled  in  a 
restored  mansion  called  Queensherry  Lodging, 
which  has  been  almost  re-erected  for  the  purpose. 
The  reading-room,  says  the  Scotsman,  occupies  the 
whole  of  what  constituted  the  floor  in  the  ancient 
building.  Its  dimensions  arc  45  feet  long  by 
19  feet  in  breadth.  The  w.alls  are  wainscoted, 
and  the  room  is  handsomely  furnished.  At  the 
height  of  11  feet,  a railed  gangway  runs  round 
the  apartment,  leaving  an  opening  in  the  centre 
33  feet  long  by  12  feet  across.  On  shelves  on  the 
walls  above  the  gangway  the  books  of  the  library 
are  placed.  By  this  aiTangement,  which  resembles  | 
that  of  the  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Institution,  | 
the  reading-room  and  library  form  one  apartment, 
the  height  of  which,  from  floor  to  ceiling,  is  some  ] 
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20  feet.  The  library  is  reached  by  the  stair  to 
the  floor  above.  The  number  of  volumes  acquired 
and  presented  by  Mr.  Chambers  was  10,500 ; and 
to  these  have  been  added  a small  public  library  in 
Peebles — raising  the  entire  collection  to  nearly 
13,000  volumes,  representing  all  departments  of 
literature.  In  connection  with  the  reading-room 
and  library  are  several  apartments  set  aside  for 
purposes  of  reference  and  study.  The  gallery  of 
art,  entered  from  the  same  stair  ns  the  reading- 
room  and  library,  is  76  feet  long  by  IG  feet  wide. 
It  lias  a lofty  coved  ceiling,  and  is  lighted  by  a 
row  of  semi-skylight  windows  on  each  side.  At 
tlie  middle,  on  each  side  of  the  gallery,  the  roof 
is  raised,  to  form  a kind  of  transept,  mainly  for 
ventilation.  The  special  object  of  this  oblong 
apartment  is  to  exhibit  casts  of  sculpture,  ancient 
and  modern.  The  collection,  though  not  exten- 
sive, comprises  examples  of  diflerent  styles  of 
ancient  sculpture,  from  the  comparatively  rude, 
though  grand  productions  of  the  Assyrians  and 
Egyptians,  to  the  refined  conceptions  of  the 
Greeks,  and  their  successors,  the  Romans.  An 
npartment  at  the  farther  end  of  the  gallery  is 
a museum,  consisting  of  objects  of  natural  his- 
tory connected  with  the  county  of  Peebles.  On 
the  south  side  of  the  quadrangle  of  the  build- 
ing is  a hall,  for  public  meetings,  exhibitions, 
and  festive,  educational,  and  other  assemblies. 
The  hall  is  a parallelogram,  measuring  within  the 
walls  7-4  feet  in  length  by  34  feet  in  breadth.  At 
the  west  end  is  a raised  platform  10  feet  broad, 
with  which  deduction  the  floor  has  a clear  expanse 
of  64  feet  by  34  feet.  The  height  from  the  floor 
to  the  central  part  of  the  ceiling  is  35  feet.  The 
method  of  lighting  resembles  that  of  the  ancient 
Homan  basilica.  The  hall  will  accommodate  about 
•600  persons.  A tower,  56  feet  high  at  the  south- 
west corner  of  the  quadrangle,  a verandah, 
and  other  conveniences,  complete  the  accommo- 
dation. The  value  of  the  whole'  establishment, 
which  is  to  be  vested  in  trustees,  as  a free  gift  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Peebles  by  their  fellow-towns- 
man, Mr.  William  Chambers,  is  estimated  by  the 
Scotsman,  at  12,000^. 

OlasgoiD. — The  purification  of  the  river  Clyde, 
it  appe-ars,  is  about  to  be  seen  to  by  Mr.  T.  W. 
Kennard,  C.E.  designer  of  the  Cremelin  Viaduct, 
in  Wales,  and  Continental  railway  works.  Accord- 
ing to  the  local  Gazette,  he  is  to  consider  and 
report  on  the  plan  of  purifying  the  Clyde  and 
Cart,  by  utilizing  the  sewages  flowing  into  these 
rivers,  by  means  of  carrying  them  to  fertilize  the 
.extensive  sandy  wastes  of  the  adjoining  county 
of  Ayr. 

KirTcioall^Orlcney'). — The  ancient  locality  called 
the  Parliament  Close  is  now  in  course  of  renova- 
tion. The  old  buildings  arc  being  removed  to 
make  way  for  the  erection  of  a suitable  ofliee  for 
the  Kirkwall  branch  of  the  Commercial  Bank  of 
Scotland. 


GAS. 

The  directors  of  the  Sherborne  Gas  Company 
have  resolved  on  a dividend  of  7^  per  cent,  and  a 
reduction  in  the  price  of  gas  from  8s.  4d.  to  7s,  6d. 

per  thousand. The  inadequacy  of  the  gas  works 

at  Redditch  to  supply  tjie  town,  and  the  nuisance 
arising  from  their  position,  have  led  to  a move- 
ment for  the  erection  of  new  works  in  opposition 
to  the  present  company,  who  have  refused  an 
offer  for  their  works,  and  have  announced  a deter- 
mination to  sell  their  gas  20  per  cent,  below  what- 
ever price  the  new  manufacturer  may  fix.  A 
maximum  rate  of  5s.  6d.  per  1,000  feet  is  what 
has  been  announced  by  the  projector  of  the  new 

works,  Mr.  Clift. The  award  of  Mr,  George 

Lowe  (as  umpire  in  the  Wisbech  gas  question), 
ha.s  j ust  been  declared,  the  amount  of  the  purchase 
4noney  for  Mr.  Malam’s  gas-w'orks  being  10,330^. 
This  is  considerably  more  than  the  shareholders  of 
the  new  company  anticipated,  and  already  a hint 
Ins  been  thrown  out  that  the  consumers  must  not 
expect  to  have  their  gas  so  cheaply  as  was  at  first 
stated  : they  are,  however,  promised  a good  supply 

and  of  an  improved  quality, It  has  been  de- 

"termined  by  the  Huddersfield  Improvement  Com- 
missioners to  purchase  the  local  gas-works  for  the 

sum  of  63,000L The  foundation  stone  of  the 

Aspatria  gas  works  lias  been  laid.  The  contractors 
are  Mr.  Graves,  oi‘  Aspatria,  builder,  for  the 
masonry ; Mr.  Fletcher,  of  the  Lowca  Iron  Works, 
for  the  gasometer,  retort,  and  fittings  connected 
therewith  j and  Mr,  Proctor,  of  Carlisle,  for  the 
piping,  &c. In  order  to  generate  gas  for  illu- 

minating and  beating  purposes  more  economically 
than  heretofore,  Mr.  Genier,  of  Bayswater,  pro- 
poses to  mount  a vertical  retort  in  a suitable  fur- 
nace, and  fit  the  retort  with  one  or  more  pipes  for 
•conducting  thereto  the  material  to  be  converted 


into  gas.  When  making  illuminating  gas  he  uses 
one  pipe  to  supply  the  liquid  hydro-carbon  to  be 
converted  into  rich  carburetted  hydrogen,  and 
another  to  supply  water  which  is  intended  to  be 
converted  into  hydrogen.  When  he  requires  gas 
for  heating  purposes  only  he  dispenses  with  the 
use  of  liquid  hydro-carbon,  and  obtains  the  gas 
solely  by  the  decomposition  of  water  into  its 
elements. 


OXFORD  ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETY. 

At  the  Twenty-first  Annual  Meeting  of  this 
Society,  held  on  Saturday,  July  2,  the  President, 
Mr.  J.  H.  Parker,  in  the  chair,  Mr.  A.  Church, 
F.C.S,  of  Lincoln  College,  read  a paper  on  the 
Uses  and  Advantages  of  soluble  Glass. 

All  extract  from  a paper  read  by  the  Rev. 
John  Barlow  before  the  Royal  Institution,  was 
quoted  by  Mr.  Church,  which  entered  into 
the  method  called  Stercochroine,  practised  in 
Germany,  and  employed  in  the  fresco  paintings  in 
the  Now  Museum  in  Berlin.  Besides  the  above 
uses,  Mr.  Church  suggested  the  advantage  with 
which  it  might  be  employed  in  paintings  on  glass, 
terra-cotta,  plaster  of  Paris,  whitewashed  walls, — 
marble  : bo  had  himself  made  some  experiments 
on  earthenware  also  with  success,  and  such  was 
the  hardness  which  the  material  gave  to  the 
coloured  surface  that  the  most  violent  rubbing, 
and  even  acids,  could  do  little  to  affect  it.  For 
the  decoration  of  brick  surfaces,  whitewashed 
ceilings,  and  plaster  walls,  Mr.  Church  recom- 
mended that  the  colours  should  be  mixed  with 
size  and  a little  whitening,  and  laid  on  as  in  dis- 
temper painting  : when  dry,  the  painting  to  be 
syringed  twice  or  thrice  with  water-glass. 

The  reader  did  not  appear  to  be  aware  of  the 
information  on  the  subject  which,  long  since,  and 
recently,  has  been  given  in  our  pages. 


GLASGOW  ARCILEOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

The  first  excursion  of  this  season  took  place  on 
the  8th  hist.  The  party  left  Glasgow  at  half-past 
nine  o’clock,  and  proceeded  by  railway  to  Port  of 
Menteith  station,  on  the  Forth  and  Clyde  railway, 
where  open  vehicles  were  waiting  to  convey  them 
to  the  Lake  of  Menteith,  a distance  of  about  four 
miles.  Having  partaken  of  luncheon  at  the  inn, 
the  party  embarked  in  two  boats,  and  after  a stiff 
pull  arrived  at  their  destin.atiou — the  island  of 
Inchmahome,  on  which  are  the  remains  of  an  ex- 
tensive priory.  The  clouds  had  by  this  time 
cleared  away,  and  the  sun  shone  out  brightly  on 
the  luxuriant  foreground,  and  the  magnificent 
hills  which  hem  in  the  secluded  little  lake.  On 
landing,  however,  the  scenery  was  soon  forgotten 
by  the  arclifeologists,  who  were  surprised  and 
delighted  to  find  the  ruins  so  extensive  and  so 
beautiful.  Having  assembled  in  the  choir,  Mr. 
Alexander  Galloway  read  a paper  on  the  “History 
of  the  Family  of  Menteith,  and  the  surround- 
ing country,”  and  thereafter  the  visitors  em- 
ployed themselves  most  agreeably  for  a couple  of 
hours,  exploring  every  nook  and  corner  of  the 
ruins;  some  busily  plying  pencil  and  rule,  while 
others  cleared  away  rubbish  and  weeds  from 
dilapidated  efiigies  aud  sculptured  coffin-lids,  or 
attempted  to  decipher  weather-worn  inscriptions. 
The  whole  of  the  buildings  seem  to  have  been 
erected  about  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury. The  chancel  has  no  side  aisles.  The  nave 
has  only  a side  aisle  on  the  north.  The  eastern 
window  is  composed  of  five  graceful  lancets, 
enclosed  by  one  rear  vault.  The  west  gable  is 
demolished  to  the  window-sill,  but  fortunately  the 
doorway  is  stHl  extant,  and  very  little  injured.  It 
is  totally  devoid  of  sculpture,  but  the  detail  is 
very  elegant,  and  it  seemed  to  be  the  opinion  of 
the  architectural  members  present,  that  there  is 
nothing  finer  of  the  kind  in  Scotland.  The  con- 
ventual buildings  are  in  a very  ruinous  state,  with 
the  exception  of  the  refectory,  which  is  almost 
entire.  The  gables  of  this  little  building  are 
peculiar,  the  moulded  projection  of  the  skews 
being  wrought  on  the  horizontal  courses. 

In  the  year  1547,  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  lived  at 
the  priory  of  Incbraahomo,  and  close  to  the  ruins  a 
cluster  of  stately  box-wood  trees  are  pointed  out 
as  “Queen’s  Mary’s  bower.”  Tlie  party  having 
again  assembled  here,  Mr.  Honeyman  (hon.  sec.) 
read  a paper  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Simpson,  on  the 
“ History  of  the  Priory.”  The  party  then  left 
the  island,  and  after  examining  the  extensive 
ruins  of  domestic  buildings  on  the  neighbouring 
Islaud  of  Falla,  returned  once  more  to  the  inn, 
quite  prepared  to  do  justice  to  an  excellent  dinner 
which  awaited  them.  Mr.  J.  T.  Rochead  acted  as 
chairman,  aud  Mr.  Hart  as  croupier.  After  the 
usual  loyal  and  patriotic  toasts,  the  chairman 


gave  “Success  to  the  Glasgow  Ai’chmological 
Society,”  aud  several  other  appropriate  toasts, 
and  about  six  o’clock  the  party  set  out  on  their 
homeward  journey. 


PROTECTION  OF  WOOD  FROM  FIRE, 

AS  ATTEMPTED  IN  TUB  VTOODEX  HITTS  AT  AXDEE- 
8UOTT. 

We  insert  the  following,  at  the  request  of  a 
correspondent,  in  order  that  our  readers  may 
satisfy  themselves,  hy  experiments,  as  to  the 
merits  of  the  two  compositions.  (See  Builder, 
June  11.) : — 

Materials  Employed.  — The  silicate  of  soda 
must  be  in  the  form  of  a thick  syrup  of  a known 
degree  of  concentration,  and  is  diluted  with 
water,  when  required  for  use,  according  to  the 
prescription  given  below.  The  limewash  should 
be  made  by  slaking  some  good  fat  lime,  rubbing 
it  down  with  water  until  perfectly  smooth,  and 
diluting  it  to  the  consistency  of  thick  cream. 

Treatment  of  the  Wood. — The  protective  coat- 
ing is  produced  by  painting  the  wood,  firstly,  with 
a dilute  solution  of  silicate  of  soda;  secondly,  with 
the  limewash;  and  lastly,  with  a somewhat 
stronger  solution  of  the  silicate.  The  surface  of 
the  wood  should  be  moderately  smooth,  aud  any 
covering  of  paper,  paint,  or  other  material  should 
be  first  removed  entirely  by  planing  or  scraping. 
A solution  of  this  silicate,  in  the  proportion  of  one 
part  by  measure  of  the  syrup  to  four  parts  of 
water,  is  prepared  in  a tub,  pail,  or  earthen  vessel, 
by  stirring  the  measured  proportion  of  the  silicate ; 
first,  W'ith  a very  small  quantity  of  the  necessary 
water,  xmtil  a complete  mixture  is  produced,  aud 
then  adding  the  remainder  of  the  water,  in  suc- 
cessive quantities,  until  a perfect  mixture  in  the 
requisite  proportions  is  obtained.  The  wood  is 
then  washed  over  with  this  liquid,  by  means  of  an 
ordinary  whitewash-brush,  the  latter  being  passed 
two  or  three  times  over  the  surface,  so  that  the 
wood  may  absorb  as  much  of  the  solution  as  pos- 
sible. "When  this  first  coating  is  nearly  dry,  the 
wood  is  painted  with  the  limewash  in  the  usual 
manner.  A solution  of  the  silicate,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  one  part  by  measure  of  the  syrup  to 
two  parts  of  water,  is  then  made  as  above  de- 
scribed; and  a sufficient  time  having  been  allowed 
to  elapse  for  the  wood  to  become  moderately  dry, 
the  liquid  is  applied  upon  the  lime,  in  the  manner 
directed  for  tlie  first  coating.  The  preparation  of 
the  wood  is  then  complete.  If  the  lime  coating 
has  been  applied  rather  too  thickly,  the  surface  of 
the  wood  may  be  found,  when  quite  dry  after  the 
third  coating,  to  give  off  a little  lime  when  rubbed 
with  the  hand.  In  that  case  it  should  once  more 
be  coated  over  with  a solution  of  the  silicate  of 
the  first-named  strength. 

N.B.  — This  composition  is  proof  against  fire 
for  one  hour  and  a qgiarter  only. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Wcllinghorough  Corn  Exchange.  — A limited 
number  of  architects  were  invited  to  compete  for 
the  above,  and  after  looking  into  the  merits  of 
the  several  plans,  &c.  for  six  weeks,  with  profes- 
sional aid  (we  are  told),  the  directors  awarded  the 
premium  to  Messrs.  Bellamy  and  Hardy,  archi- 
tects, Lincoln,  under  whose  direction  the  works 
are  to  be  carried  out  forthwith. 

Independent  College,  Taunton. — The  secretary 
has  sent  us  a list  of  mottoes  attached  to  designs 
not  adopted,  with  the  view  of  obtaining  addresses 
to  which  the  drawings  may  be  retur-ned,  but  wo 
cannot  insert  it. 

The  Abel  Smith  Meinorial. — Sir;  I beg  to  draw  your 
attention  to  the  advertisementwhich  has  appeared,  calling 
on  architects  to  forward  designs  and  specifications  in 
competition  for  schools  to  be  erected  in  Hertford,  to  tli.' 
memory  of  the  late  Abel  Smith,  esq.  To  say  that  that 
advertisement  is  one  of  the  brightest  specimens  of  the 
provincial  idea  of  the  value  of  the  architectural  assistance 
required  to  give  form  to  those  grand  conceptions  wliicli 
now  and  then  emanate  from  our  country  cousins,  is  saying 
too  little  in  its  favour. 

After  an  illness,  do  Hertfordshire  folk  remunerate  their 
medical  attendants  merely  by  paying  them  for  the  drugs 
supplied  during  the  attack,  graciously  adding,  by  way  of 
compliment,  in  special  cases,  a smalt  additional  sum  as 
a set-off  against  the  bottles,  corks,  wrapping-paper,  and 
sealing-wax  necessarily  used  in  the  transmission  of  these 
delectable  compounds?  On  the  termination  of  a law- 
suit do  Hertfordshire  solicitors  claim  as  costs,  and  do  the 
inhabitants  of  that  county  pay  those  professional  gentle- 
men, merely  the  amount  they  may  be  out  of  pocket  for 
brief  paper,  red  tape,  and  copying  clerks'  time?  Do 
Hertfordshire  tradesmen  .and  mechanics  ask  nothing  in 
return  for  goods  delivered  or  articles  manufactured,  be- 
yond the  bare  value  of  the  raw  material?  If  so,  but  not 
otherwise,  I,  in  common  with  many  others  (for  the 
effusion  has  alreadyobtained  somenotoriety),  can  account 
for  the  barefaced  impudence  of  the  advertisement. 

Ten  guineas  premium  for  designs  and  specifications  I Is 
this  a slip  of  the  pen,  or  an  error  of  the  press?  If 
neither,  then  the  gentlemen  who  drew  up  that  announce- 
ment either  do  not  know  the  meaning  of  the  word  “ pre- 
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raium,”  or  they  are  in  total  iterance  of  the  amount  of 
time  anrt  labour  which  must  be  expended  on  a desigli  by 
an  architect  before  such  a work  as  he  would  like  to  set 
before  the  public  as  “ complete  in  all  its  details,”  can  be 
turned  out  of  hand.  One  or  the  other.  Those  centlemcn 
are  either  sadly  in  want  of  a Johnson  or  of  common 
sense.  In  short,  if  they  expect  that  architects  of  any 
standing  will  enter  the  lists  as  competitors,  on  such 
terms  as  they  offer,  it  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  they 
will  be  grievously  mistaken  ; a>id,  if  they  receive  designs 
from  others,  not  entitled  so  to  rauk  (which  it  may  reason- 
ably be  supposed  they  do  mt  desire  to  doL  it  is  very  easy 
to  perceive  how  far  their  knowledge  of  matters  conncclcd 
with  architectural  design  will  enable  them  to  select  either 
the  plan  best  suited  to  the  purpose,  or  tliat  which  fully 
complies  with  the  rc<iuirements  set  forth  in  the  document 
which  you  publish. 

OVK  IVTfiRESTKD,  BUT  NOT  AV  ARCHITECT. 


STAINED  GLASS. 

Wifcliff'e  Chapel  {^SlocJcporf). — Memorial  win- 
dows IbrWyclifFe  Cbapel,  Stoclvport,are  in  course  of 
preparation  by  Jlessrs.  H.  B.  Edrnundson  and  Son, 
of  Manchester.  One  is  a window,  in  three  compart- 
ments, bearing  representations  of  Faith,  Hope, 
and  Charity,  with  texts,  and  filled  in  with  orna- 
mentations and  emblematical  devices,  to  he 
erected  in  remembrance  of  the  late  Mr.  Alderman 
Hampson ; and  the  other  is  a tablet  window, 
showing  a female  figure  in  a devotional  attitude, 
and  inscribed  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Mrs. 
Joseph  Heaword,  of  Woodville,  Reddish.  The 
windows  are  nearly  completed. 

Church  of  Aspalria. — A memorial  window  of 
stained  glass  hasjust  been  placed  in  the  south  side 
of  the  chancel  of  the  parish  church  of  Aspatria. 
It  is  divided  into  two  compartments,  one  repre- 
senting the  Annunciation,  and  the  other  the 
Nativity  of  the  Redeemer.  The  whole  being  sur- 
mounted by  a shield,  bearing  the  arms  of  the 
donor.  The  window  is  from  the  establishment 
of  Mr.  Scott,  of  Carlisle. 


lowed  a profit  of  some  kind,  whereby  he  may- 
deal  with  and  he  dealt  by  honestly.  This  cannot 
he  iinder  the  present  system,  and  will  not  be 
without  a great  change. 

Your  insertion  of  these  remarks  may  lead  to 
some  further  comment  from  others,  whereby  some 
service  may  possibly  be  obtained  in  this  per- 
plexing aud  unfortunate  state  of  things,  and 
which,  if  not  altered  or  lessened,  must  at  some 
arly  period  lead  to  very-  bad  results.  A.  W. 


“ QUANTITIES.” 

Sir, — If  you  would  call  attention,  through  the 
medium  of  the  Builder,  to  the  wretched  system 
of  supplying  builders  with  rjuaiitities  for  csti- 1 
mation  at  the  eleventh  hour,  it  might  possibly ' 
induce  those  gentlemen  who  prepare  the  same, 
or  the  architect  of  the  building,  to  take  some 

i i.  L • i f T t n®  • • road  irom  me  enu  or  i rioiy-rouu  Hviuas  luc 

steps  to  obviate  a, s foolish  and  perairioiis  prac- j lUrect  to  the  raUwav  teniihius  an.Ulie 

TiPia  TTnoTf-nv  miK'li  nnri  nnno/>f>a.  I _ ’ . _ — ....... 


PIMLICO  STATION  AND  STOCKWELL. 

Will  you  he  kind  enough  to  allow  me  to  state 
(through  your  valuable  journal),  the  very  great 
incouvenience  occasioned  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Stockwell  and  its  extensive  neighbourhood,  by 
there  being  no  direct  road  either  to  the  Pimlico 
terminus,  as  it  is  called,  or  to  the  new  bridge  at 
Chelsea,  or  to  Battersea  Park  j — three  places  of 
great  repute,  and  yet  no  direct  way  to  get  at 
them ; the  only  way  at  pre.sent  being  a succes- 
sion of  zigzags — something  like  unto  a fiash  of 
lightning : in  fact,  it  will  seem  as  if  every  im- 
pediment was  CTcated  on  purpose  to  prevent  any 
communication  between  these  places,  viz.  Stock- 
well  and  the  new  bridge.  The  only  way  is  now 
from  Stockwell  down  the  Priory-road,  then  turn 
up  the  Wundsworth-roud,  then  down  what  is 
called  the  Nevv-road,  to  the  Old-road,  by  the 
Duchess  of  Y'ork  public-house:  when  there  you 
come  to  a complete  stop,  not  knowing  whether  to 
go  right  or  left,  as  you  can  see  the  terminus  and 
bridge,  but  y-ou  must  go  at  least  half  a mile 
round  to  get  at  them.  It  would  seem  but  natural 
that  when  a bridge  was  erected  across  the 
Thames,  there  should  bo  formed  ready  means  of 
access  from  all  parts,  on  either  side  of  the  water, 
for  the  general  accommodation  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  surrounding  district,  and  every-  facility- 
opened  for  that  purpose  : this  applies,  also,  to  the 
railway  terminus.  Now,  on  the  Middlesex  side, 
this  accommodation  is  given ; but  on  the  Surrey 
side,  none  whatever.  It  is,  therefore,  high  time 
that  a direct  road  should  bo  formed  from  Stock- 
well  and  Brixton,  and  other  inlluential  parts,  past 
the  Swan  at  Stockwell,  down  the  Binfield-ro:id, 
in  a direct  line,  down  the  Priory -road,  then  cut  a 
road  from  the  end  of  Priory-road  across  the 


tice,  whereby  much  inconvenience  and  unneces- 
sary grumbling  might  be  avoided. 

In  many  cases  it  is  impossible  fur  accurate  and 
necessaiy  inquiries  to  be  made,  in  order  to  pre- 
pare a proper  estimate,  in  consequence  : tbeiice,  in 
a great  measure,  the  miserable  difTcreuce  in  their 
amounts.  I think  builders  are  justified  after  the 
large  sums  of  money-  (in  some  cases  comparatively- 
speaking  fabulous)  they  are  called  on  to  pay,  in 
beirjg  provided  with  quantities,  got  ont  with  care, 
and  not  in  the  slap-dash  fashion  they-  are  now- 
daily  being  received.  Surely,  they  ought  to  bo 
allowed  a fair  and  reasonable  time  for  preparing 
a respectable  and  accurate  tender.  Surveyors,  as 
they  call  themselves,  seem  to  think  a night  and  a 
day  w'ill  suffice  to  monoy-out  what  in  many  cases 
have  been  with  them  a labour  of  weeks  in  pre- 
paring. They- do  not  seem  to  consider  that  with 
large  firms,  often  three,  four,  and  fivetenders  have 
to  be  delivered  on  the  same  specified  day.  A week, 
and  in  some  cases  more,  ought  to  be  given  between 


and  becomes  harder  by  age,  whother  submerged 
in  water,  or  entirely  in  the  air,  or  exposed  to  the 
alternate  action  of  both.  These  are  not  mere 
assertions  : the  proofs  can  be  seen  and  examined. 

W.  BrCKWELL. 


A BIT  OF  CTRCUMLOCmON. 

THE  COMMITTEE  OF  COUNCIL  OF  EDRC-VTION 
Havirg  occasion  to  design  a school-building  in 


accordance  with  the  most  recent  regulations  of 
the  Committee  of  Council  of  Education,  and  hear- 
ing that  the  information  required  had  been  em- 
bodied in  a pamphlet  form,  entitled  ‘‘Memorandum 
on  the  Organization  of  Schools,”  and  that  this 
document  was  to  be  obtained  at  the  Council 
Office,  I called  in  Downing-stroet,  and  on  seeing 
the  proper  official  made  my  request.  After 
inquiry,  where  the  schools  were  to  be  erected 
and  other  questions  of  a similar  nature,  I was- 
asked  if  I was  an  architek  (the  ch  pronounced 
soft).  On  replying  in  the  affirmative,  I was  in- 
structed to  torite  to  the  secretary ; this  appeared  a 
reasonable,  although,  on  so  small  a matter,  scarcely 
a necessary  request;  aud,  consequently,  a polite 
letter  was  addressed  to  that  functionary,  avIio, 
however,  has  not  deigned  to  reply,  to  this  date. 
As  the  matter  was  pressing,  after  a few  days 
delay,  I again  called  at  the  Council  Office,  ex- 
pressed surprise  that  1 had  not  received  a reply, 
when  the  following  conversation  took  place : — 

Official. — Oh,  you  have  not  received  a reply: 
well,  you  will  do  so  in  due  course : the  secretary 
has  a basketful  of  letters  every  morning,  and 
things  must  be  done  in  order. 

Architect. — But  time  is  pressing.  I cannot  pro- 
ceed with  ray  plans  until  I know  the  requirements 
of  the  Committee  of  Council.  I am  willing  to  pay 
for  the  document.  Can  I not  procure  it  else- 
where ? 

Official. — No,  they  are  not  for  sale;  they  can- 
not be  had  anywhere  else.  I suppose  you  arc  an 
architek! 

Architect. — Yes.  Arc  they  not  given  to  archi- 
tects ? 

Official, — No ; we  don’t  give  them  to  arcldleks  t 
the  gentleman  who  is  going  to  build  the  schools 
must  apply. 

Architect  (indignantly). — This  is  much  too  bad- 
I am  in.structed  to  prepare  plans  according  to  cer- 
tain rules,  which  these  memoranda  alone  can  give, 
and  I can  neither  purclia.se  them  nor  have  them 
given  to  me — a piece  of  circumlocution.  {E.vit 
architect  in  a pot.) 

Now  is  not  this  a crying  shame  ? The  only,  or 
at  any  rate  the  principal,  persons  interested  are 
excluded  from  that  information,  which  I maintain 


newChelsea-bridge.  There  is  very  little  obstruction 
at  present  in  the  way  of  forming  this  road,  as  the 
land  is  chiefiy  fields,  and  therefore  the  cost  would 
he  small  when  compared  with  the  great  advantage 
obtained;  and  this  improvement  is  one  which 
such  an  extensive  aud  respectable  neighbourhood 

positively  requires.  It  would  also  form  a most  

eligible  site  for  erecting  good  bouses,  the  whole  1 jg  duty  of  the  council  to  ailord  to  every 
distance  across  the  fields,  towards  the  railway  and  j architect  in  the  country.  The  trouble  which  this 

1 4-1.-,  .......  I kindred  offices  give  to  architects,  who  are 

compelled  to  comply  with  their  whims,  is  some- 
thing serious,  without  being  positively  refused 


steam-boat  pier  at  the  new  bridge. 


R.  M.  C.  E. 


AGGLOMERATED  CONCRETE. 

Youb  paper  of  the  2ud  instant  contains  an 
article  on  “ Concrete  Building  ” (BtHons  Agglo- 
meres).  The  process  therein  described  by  M. 
Coignet  as  new  has  been  patented  and  e.xteiisively 
used  by  me  for  many  years.  The  basins  for  the 
fountains  in  the  nave  of  the  Crystal  Palace,  with 


that  information  which  is  essential  before  a grant 
can  be  obtained.  Can  it  be  true  that  a brothe: 
professional  man  is  at  the  head  of  this  depart- 
ment ? SiG.MA. 


FOREIGNERS  AND  THE  POLICE. 


Passing  by  the  National  Gallery  a few  days  since, 


or.r.-rr,rtiict->TiL«f,->r  Ar(>«;«rs  (Jli5'?'Flliot  and  Cn  was  witiie.ss  of  a scene  from  which  the  suggestion  1 have 

enormous  tanks  lor  Alessrs.  Class,  t-Ami,  aim  uo.  through  your  sv-iddy  circulating  and  influential 


' CT  o ' t i.i  1.  -.  c 1 1-  i-  A ‘U  oue*  vmuugii  jum  »viuti/  i-u  i-uiamif,  cum 

the  delivery  of  the  quantities  and  the  receipt  of  | true  monoliths,  attest  its  succcsstul  application  to  columns  took  its  origin.  A foreign  gentleman  was  en- 


teiiders.  It  is  quite  time  builders  should  take 
these  matters  up,  and  watch  very  jealously 
altogether  the  present  quantity  system,  and  this 
they  would  do  if  tliey  studied  their  own  welfare, 
and  were  determined  to  act  fairly  and  consistently 
to  themselves  as  well  as  the  public.  Did  em- 
ployers really  know  the  ins  and  outs  of  building 
competition,  as  it  is  known  to  practical  men 
engaged  in  it,  they  would  not  be  so  eager  to 
support  it  as  they  now  do.  The  gambling  curried 
on  under  its  auspices  far  outvies  that  on  a 
race-course,  the  result  being  the  freciuent  ruin 
of  the  one,  or  the  sweating  of  the  other.  Take 
the  architect’s  commission,  badly  regulated  (some- 
times not  at  all  paying  for  his  services),  at  others 
the  opposite : add  to  this  the  frequent  heavy 
charge  made  for  carele.ss  quantities  rendered, 
and  the  still  more  serious  and  heavy  charge 
in  proportion  for  what  is  termed  lithographic 
charges,  Ac.,  a part  of  which  goes  into  the 
architect’s  pocket  too  often : add  also  the 
excess  of  quantities — a necessary  evil  to  pro- 

X-lnP  ni-rainof  Inrpol  Anc.  , 4lkACA  .fLA,,  Ike'll 


such  constructions. 


gat-ed  in  a fierce  pantomimic  contest  with  a member  of  the 
Side  walks  of  slabs  were  laid  by  me  at  Hyde-  pubo' The  rordgner  soalht,  with  themostpainM 
- --  •'  eagerness,  to  extract  some  particular  information  fromf 


, , . ,w.  Tir.ii*  Li  /S-.  eagerness,  co  extract  some  iJiirtit-uio*  lunniiminjii  wum 

park-corner,  and  in  King  >\  imam-street,  Oity,  tnunicipal  mute,  who  could  make  no  response  to  or 
eleven  years  ago,  and  are  still  there  unchanged,  even  understand  a syllable  of  what  was  being  said  to  him, 


close  contieuitv  has  Nods,  shrugs,  and  rapid  jabbering  were  of  no 

I (jnent  reference  by  the  foreigner  to  a street  map  wi 
equally  futile.  The  policeman  was  completely  at  a lot. 
The  basement  fioors  of  many  City  warehouses,  uow  to  enlighten  his  questioner,  or  even  to  tell  him  that 


bile  the  Y'ork  paving 
been  renewed  several  times. 


the  stables  of  a large  distillery,  and  immense  he  could  not  supply  the  required  information.  1 haij! 
. 1 4 1 f Au  rm  * . freonentlv  seen  a nuzzled  Frenchman  or  German  consult- 

mooring  blocks  for  the  rhames  conservancy,  are  ^ comer  of  a street,  who,  after  half  ar 


but  a tew  of  the  many  successful  applications  ot  hour’s  microscopic  researches,  has  turned  about  with  tht 
this  material ; and  elaborate  experiments  by  Mr.  | most  bewildered  air,  evidently  as  much  at  a loss  whai 


vide  against  legal  contingencies:  these,  when  put 
together,  and  material  often  wasted,  make  ” my 
dear  building,”  notwithstanding  the  apparent 
startling  low  amounts  and  viiriutions  in  the 
tender-list  we  witness  from  week  to  week.  It  is 
quite  clear  an  alteration  of  the  present  system 
is  required,  in  order  that  the  employer  shall 
be  fairly  dealt  with,  and  the  employed  be  al- 


course  to  steer  as  before  his  investigation. 

.1  Now,  sir,  I lliiiik  all  this  might  be  obviated  if  we  had, 
the  comparative  strength  oi  materials,  prove  its  stationed  at  the  liauk,  the  National  Gallery,  Somerset- 


Andrews,  the  Engineer  of  the  London  Docks,  on  , ^ 


superioritv  over  every  variety  of  natural  stone,  house,  and,  in  fact,  at  all  our  public  buildings,  a police 

^ I mAA  .i-liA  nf  >Ancr.  Atm  Inn^itno-p  hi?  fisvn  a' 


granite  only  excepted. 


man  who  had  at  least  one  language  besides  hi; 
his  tongue’s  end.  The  language  should,  as  a matter  a 


Had  M.  Coignet  read  the  specification  of  niy  ; p|-pnch,  as  being  the  one  most  generally  under 

patent,  he  could  not  have  adopted  more  closely  , stood  by  our  Continental  visitors.  That  ■' the  force”  an 


the  language  thereiu  used  in  describing  his  alleged  capable  of  linguistic  attainments  to  the  extent  I .-ukb^ 

is  s o o I been  proved  by  a sergeant  of  police  having  attended  somi 

French  debating  clubs,  and  reporting  their  proceedings 


new  process. 

For  the  construction  of  sea-walls,  piers,  and 
breakwaters,  I am  confideut  there  is  no  material 
equal  to  it,  either  for  economy  of  cost,  capability 
of  resistance,  or  rapidity  of  execution.  The  Har- 
bour of  Refuge  at  Dover  could  be  perfectly  com- 
pleted, of  a streugth  and  durability  far  surjiassiug 
that  at  present  being  carried  out,  at  one-fourth  of 
the  cost,  in  five  years. 

The  material  I manufacture  has  a specific 
gravity  but  little  inferior  to  that  of  granite,  forms 
a perfect  monolith  (however  extended  the  work), 


daring  a recent  notorious  trial,  in  averyeflicient  manner 
My  suggestion  docs  not  demand  that  every  pohccmai 
should  be  set  to  the  study  of  Ollendorff’s  Grammar  forth 
with.  The  purpose  would,  I surmise,  be  perfectly  fidflllei 
if  merely  a select  few  of  the  force  were  to  become  linguist 
to  the  e.xtent  ot  a conversational  knowledge  of  the  FreneJ 
language.  All  that  is  wanted  is,  that  a man  capable  o 
communicating  some  few  simple  directions  as  to  mute,  &c 
in  French  should  cou>tanUy  be  found  at  the  portals  of  al 
our  great  buildings,  and,  as  the  policeman  is  always  sta 
tioned  there,  I have  to  suggest  that  he  be  utilized  for  th' 


purpose. 

Sir  Richard  Mayiie  would  thus  also  be  enabled  to  nql< 
out  an  additional  inducement  for  the  entrance  of  asuperio 
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class  of  men  into  his  brigades,  and  another  class  of  ad- 
Tancement  and  larger  salary  would  be  created  for  an 
•order  whose  emoluments,  considering  the  nature  and 
ainouut  of  work  they  perform,  ore  at  present  sufficiently 
scant.  R.  Raoclifke  Pond. 


PRKMIUMS  AWARDED  BY  INSTITUTION 
OP  CIVIL  ENGINEERS. 

The  council  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engi- 
Tieers  liave  awarded  the  following  premiums  for 
papers  road  during  the  session  recently  con- 
■cluded  : — 

1 . A Telford  Medal  to  M.  Scott,  for  his  pajter  *'  Descrip- 
tion of  a Breakwater  at  the  Port  of  Blyth,  and  of  Improve- 
ments in  Breakwaters,  applicable  to  Harbours  of  Refuge.” 

2.  A Telford  Medal  to  R.  Mallet,  for  his  paper  ‘‘  On  the 
Co-efficients  of  Elasticity,  and  of  Rupture  in  Wrought 
Iron,  in  relation  to  the  Volume  of  the  Metallic  Mass,  its 
MetaJlurgic  Treatment,  and  the  Axial  Direction  of  its  con- 
stituent  Crystals.” 

3.  A Telford  Medal  to  H.  Bessemer,  for  his  paper  ” On 
the  Manufacture  of  Malleable  Iron  and  Steel.” 

4.  A Telford  Medal,  and  the  Mauby  Premium  in  Books, 
to  W.  J.  Kingsbury,  for  his  paper  ‘‘Description  of  the 
Entrance,  Entrance-lock,  and  Jetty  Walls  of  the  Victoria 
(London)  Docks ; with  Remarks  on  the  Form  adopted  in 
the  Construction  of  theWrougbt-iron  Gates  and  Caisson.” 

5.  A Watt  Medal  to  J.  W.  Jameson,  for  his  paper  ” On 
the  Performances  of  the  Screw  Stcam-ship  ‘ .Sahel,’  fitted 
with  Dn  Tremblay’s  Combined  V'apour  Engine,  and  of  the 
sister  Ship  ‘ Oasis,’  with  Steam-engines  worked  expan- 
■sively,  and  provided  with  partial  surface  Condensation.” 

C.  A Council  Premium  of  Books  to  T.  S.  Isaac,  for  his 
paper  "On  the  Successful  Workijig,  by  Locomotive 
Power,  over  Gradients  of  1 in  17,  and  Curves  of  300  feet 
radius,  ou  Inclines  iti  America.” 

7.  A Council  Premium  of  Books  to  M.  B.  Jackson,  for 
his  paper  “Description  of  the  Gravitation  Water  Works 
at  Melbourne,  South  Australia.’’ 


RECENT  PATENTS  CONNECTED  WITH 
BUILDING.* 

Bridges. — M.  'Renney,  Dublin.  Dated  Decem- 
ber 22nd,  1858. — The  improvements,  as  applied 
to  road  traffic  bridges,  are  effected  by  constructing 
the  roadway  or  the  longitudinal  framing  of  the 
bridge  as  a double  incline  platform.  The  platform 
is  mounted  upon  bearing  rollers,  which,  if  the 
bridge  were  free  to  rise  and  fall,  wonld  enable  it 
to  do  so,  it  being  balanced  thereon  : thus,  upon 
withdrawing  the  bridge,  or  moving  it  backward 
«nd  forward,  the  power  required  is  chiefly  that 
wliicli  is  alone  necessary  to  overcome  the  friction 
■of  the  rollers  with  their  load  running  over  the , 
Tails. 

Eouge  Hammers,  and  the  Anvils  used  with 
Torge  Hammers  and  Squeezers. — W.  H.Dawes, 
West  Bromwich.  Dated  November  23rd,  1858. — 
The  patentee  makes  a series  of  channels  or  pas- 
sage.' in  the  tools  of  the  said  hammers  and  anvils, 
the  said  channels  or  passages  being  made  by  pre- 
ference in  a plane  parallel  to  that  of  the  working 
anr/uce,  and  as  near  that  surface  as  they  can  be 
■conveniently  made.  By  causing  water  to  circulate 
through  the  said  passages  or  channels,  the  forge 
Lannncr  and  anvils  are  kept  cool  during  use,  and 
preserved  from  the  injurious  action  of  heat. 

Stoves  and  Eire-places.— Johson,  Derby. 
Dated  December  6tli,1858. — This  invention  relates 
l^ticularly  to  connecting  together  the  cast-iron 
^ates  and  other  cast  parts  of  stoves  and  fire- 
places. The  patentee  casts  one  plate  or  piece 
with  a boss  or  projection  of  triangular  or  other 
form,  and  tapering  or  smaller  at  the  top  than  at 
the  base.  He  casts  the  other  piece,  which  is  to 
be  connected  to  it,  with  a hole  or  cavity  of  cor- 
responding form  to  the  boss,  so  that  when  placed 
•over  the  boss  the  two  pieces  are  In  their  proper 
relative  position,  and  the  boss  passes  nearly,  but 
not  quite,  through  the  other  piece.  A wrought- 
iron  screw  is  placed  in  the  mould  when  the  boss 
JS  cast,  and  thus  becomes  fi-xed  in  the  boss;  or  it 
•may  be  afterwards  tapped  into  the  boss.  A washer 
is  placed  over  the  screw  when  the  two  pieces  of 
metal  are  placed  together,  and  a nut  is  screwed 
upon  it,  and  the  pieces  are  thus  securely  and 
accurately  united  without  the  necessity  of  61ing 
or  other  fitting. 

Machinery  poe  Preparing  poe  Manufac- 
ture, AND  FOR  Manufacturing,  Clay  and 
OTiiEJi  Plastic  Earths  into  Bricks,  Tiles, 
Pipes,  &c. — J.  Secies,  Blackburn.  Dated  Decem- 
ber 9th,  1858. — The  object  of  the  fii-st  part  of  this 
invention  is  to  prepare  clay  and  other  plastic 
eartlis  direct  from  the  bed  ready  to  be  moulded 
by  machines  acting  on  the  principle  of  those 
known  as  dry  clay  machines,  in  which  system  of 
maiiufactiiriiig  articles  of  clay  or  other  plastic 
earths  the  process  of  tempering  or  pugging  the 
materials  is  unnecessary.  These  improvements 
consist  in  drying  the  clay  earths  by  currents  of 
hot  or  cold  air  produced  by  mecbanical  means,  in 
eouibination  with  arrangements  of  mechanism 
described.  The  second  part  of  the  improvements 
relates  to  inachlnos  or  apparatus,  which  mould  or 


* From  the  Engineer. 


form  articles  by  expressing  plastic  earths  through 
moulding  orifices,  and  consists  in  an  improved 
method  of  securing  the  moulding  cores  (especially 
when  a number  of  such  are  emploj’ed),  so  as  to 
keep  them  more  correctly  in  their  places.  This 
is  accomplished  by  a stay  or  stays  in  addition  to 
the  usual  means  of  securing  the  cores. 

Fastenings  for  Window  Sashes  and  C.ase- 

MENXS,  AND  CHAINS  USED  IN  SUSPENDING  WIN- 
DOW Sashes.  — J.  Young,  Wolverhampton. 
Dated  20th  November,  1858. — This  invention 
consists,  firstly,  in  applying  locking  mechanism  ^ 
of  the  kinds  described  in  the  patentee’s  drawings 
to  window  sashes  and  casements,  so  that  the  said 
fastenings  cannot  be  acted  upon  so  as  to  permit  of 
the  unfastening  of  the  sashes  or  casements  without 
the  use  of  a key’  j and  also  the  sash  and  casement 
fastenings  without  locking  mechanism.  Secondly, 
in  making  chains  used  for  suapeiullng  window- 
sashes  of  alternate  cast  single  links,  and  wrought 
or  stamped  double  links,  the  said  links  being 
joined  together  by  pins  in  the  usual  way. 


Comsponbciia. 

THE  NINE-HOURS  MOVEMENT. 

StR, — I again  thank  Messrs.  Grey,  Brown,  Freeman, 
Facey,  and  Potter  for  their  second  reply  to  my  letters ; for, 
if  the  former  one  by  its  tone  bore  the  evidence  of  conscious 
weakness,  the  last  bears  that  of  conscious  defeat  in  argu- 
ment. I pass  by  the  impertinent  allusions  to  myself. 
These  can  never  allect  me  when  1 consider  the  righteous 
motives  which  have  induced  me  to  enter  upon  the  ques- 
tion, and  which  are  to  endeavour  to  release  the  honest, 
upright  workman  and  operative  from  the  slavery  in  wliich 
he  is  Held  by  these  Unions.  I shall  satisfy  myself  on  this 
point  by  quoting  from  a celebrated  speech  of  tlic  French- 
man, Barbes,  who,  only  two  months  previously,  had  been 
released  from  his  political  prison,  where  he  had  been  ten 
years,  and  to  which  he  was  soon,  poor  fellow,  to  go  back. 
With  a calm  and  impressive  tone,  he  addressed  the  crowd 
and  said  I— “ Citizens ! Questions  of  political  economy 
affect  the  sacred  rights  of  the  workman,  the  legitimate 
rights  of  the  capitalist,  and  the  respectable  rights  of  genius 
and  progress.  As  they  raise  confiicting  questions  of 
manual  and  mechanical  labour,  it  appears  to  me  that 
these  are  so  vast  and  complicated  that  I respect  those 
who  study  them  reriousiy  and  honestly.  Threats,  vio- 
lence, and  insult  can  only  retard  the  solution  we  desire. 
No  one  of  us  can  say  he  can  do  without  advice.  Let  us 
tlien  hear  with  patience  every  frank  e.xpression  of  honest 
opinion,  seeking  loyally  the  truth  J and  let  us  not  abuse 
or  threaten  any  one.” 

Allusion  is  made  by  them  to  a letter  of  1356.  I put 
myself  in  the  position  of  an  able,  hardworking,  high- 
minded  operative,  one  of  those  noble  fellows  struggling 
against  the  tyranny  of  the  Union,  as  so  many  are,  and 
suffering;  and  1 say,  that  rather  than  flock  to  the  work- 
house  to  get  the  bread  of  idleness,  degradation,  and  abject 
destitution,  would  it  not  be  better  to  gain,  even  were  it 
only  3s.  or  2s.  a day,  and  with  my  dear  wife  and  little 
ones  to  eat  the  bread  of  honest  independence,  rather  than 
that  of  a pauper.  It  would  be  the  bread  of  poverty  and 
trial,  but  it  would  be  sweeter  to  me  and  mine,  and  less 
degrading  than  that  of  the  parish  workhouse.  Will  Mr. 
Potter  and  his  colleagues  indorse  a contrary  sentiment? 
But,  sir,  the  real  question  is  not  one  of  the  mere  nine- 
hours  movement.  The  ultimate  pretension  of  the 
unionists,  and  I say  it  advisedly,  is  eight  hours  a day,  6s. 
a day,  and  the  half-holiday  on  Saturday;  the  liberty  to 
banish  front  labour  all  who  will  not  join  the  unions;  com- 
pulsion on  foremen  to  be  unionists— foremen  whom  they 
will  control,  and  who  shall  not  dare  to  do  justice  to  the 
employer,  nor  urge  the  mechanic  to  do  more  work  tbau 
he  likes. 

Can  trade  go  on  with  such  dishonest  restrictions,  when 
capital,  authority,  and  all  order  are  to  be  under  the  control 
of  such  men  as  could  pen  the  letter  of  last  Saturday’s 
Builder? 

We  will  now  proceed  to  a practical  illustration  of  this 
principle  of  action.  Two  bricklayers  of  an  eminent  builder, 
who  always  basin  his  employ  some  hundreds  of  men,  have 
been  compelled,  within  the  last  week,  to  ask  to  be  dis- 
charged : the  labourers  refuse  to  serve  them  with  mate- 
rial.s  unless  they  join  the  Union.  One  poor  fellow  has 
been  with  his  employer  many  years,  has  stood  by  hint  in 
many  strikes,  but  under  this  threat,  wliich  throws  him  out 
of  bread,  he  goes  to  the  Union.  Now  it  is  to  be  observed, 
that  there  is  a hhtek  roll  kept  of  all  meyi  who  have  ever 
stood  by  their  masters.  The  applicant  will  be  allowed  to 
join;  but  he  must  jiay  a fine  of  5/.;  5s.  down,  and  5s. 
a- week.  Do  all  pay  the  same  fine  down  ? No,  no.  Some 
pay  2/.  31.  41.  or  5/.  Why  shoiildhe  pay  5/.  ? Oil,  there’s  a 
pound  a lime  for  every  strike  that  the  man  has  stood  by 
his  master.  May  not  the  poor  fellow  pay  31.  he  cannot 
afford  51.  ? No  ! it  is  the  rule,  and  has  been  decided.  He 
must  pay  his  5/.  or  he  shall  not  gain  his  crust  of  bread 
within  the  reach  of  the  Unionists  ! 

Men  attend  the  committee,  and  are  thus  addressed  ; — 

“ Your  foreman  is  not  a Unionist.  You  must  not  work 
under  him.  Take  our  orders.  Strike  at  eight  o’clock  to- 
morrowmorniiig.”  And  it  isdoiic.  The  poorfellows  dare 
not  act  against  orders.  Some  there  are,  however,  who 
detest  this  tyranny,  and  declare  they  will  die  before  they 
submit.  The  hounds  of  persecution  are  let  loose.  The 
committees  know  their  power,  and  use  it  mercilessly. 

The  professed  object  of  these  unions  is  to  aid  the  mem- 
bers ill  case  of  illness,  or  their  families  in  the  event  of 
death.  That  is  on  the  upper  written  surface;  beneath 
is  an  unwritten  conspiracy  against  all  rule,  guidance, 
capital.  One  ha.s  told  me,  in  reply  to  my  question, 

“ What  do  you  get  by  the  union  and  your  subscription  ? ” 
“Nothing!  When  I attend  the  publichouse  -with  tlie 
members,  the  trial  seems  to  be  who  shall  drink  most 
beer.  I never  hear  an  improving  word  among  them, 
nothing  to  teach  me  something  useful  in  my  trade.” 

Is  there  no  remedy  for  this  state  of  things.  I seek  to 
tear  away  tlie  flimsy  veil,  with  which  the  Unionists  try  to 
cover  the  fallacy  of  the  Unions,  and  the  tyranny  with 
which  they  lord  it  over  their  fellow-workman,  and  grind 
from  him  his  weekly  pittance;— the  constant  perverseness 
with  which  these  men  seek  to  set  class  against  class,  and 


strive  to  make  the  operative  the  enemy  of  his  employer, 
and  thus  destroy  the  honest  kindly  feeling  which  should 
exist  between  the  builder  and  his  men.  I have  proved 
the  selfishness  aud  not  the  disinterestedness  of  the  move- 
ment; which  is,  to  render  all  the  workmen  slaves  of  aM 
irresponsible  tribunal;  irresponsible  for  their  acts,  irre- 
sponsible for  the  application  of  the  vast  funds  of  tens  of 
thousands  of  pounds  in  their  hands.  I leave  it  to  the 
English,  John  Bull,  honest,  independent  feeling  of  the 
operative  and  mechanic,  to  cast  off  this  gi'inding  tyranny 
of  the  Vampire  Union,  and  to  think  and  act  for  himself  as 
a freeman  and  not  as  a slave. 

Tiios.  L.  Donaldson. 


Ulistcnanea. 

Photographs  of  O-YFORd. — We  have  seen  a 
series  of  photographs  for  the  stereoscope  of  the 
princiiial  buildings  in  Oxford,  by  Mr.  Robert  Hills, 
of  that  city,  wdiich  deserve  notice.  Tliese  include 
the  new  Museum,  the  High-street,  Christ 
Church  College,  Brasenose,  St.  Mary’s  porch, 
and  many  other  points  of  interest. 

The  Royal  Exchange. — The  Gresham  com- 
mittee, in  conjunction  with  the  City  corporation, 
have  commissioned  Mr.  Sang  to  re-embellish  the 
ambulatories  in  the  quadrangle  of  the  Royal  Ex- 
change in  fresco,  the  mural  decorations  originally 
executed  having  disappeared. 

The  Tesiple  of  Neptune  in  P.estum. — Mr. 
G.  Walker,  of  Heathcote-street,  has  published 
a chromo-lithogi-aphcd  view  of  the  'I'emple  of 
Neptune,  at  Pa'stmn,  from  a drawing  made  on  the 
spot  by  the  late  Jlr.  1).  R.  Hill,  architect.  It  is  a 
pleasant  specimen  of  chromo-lithography,  but  it 
is  to  be  regretted  that  it  was  not  founded  on 
a better  drawing,  for  the  details  are  sadly  inac- 
curate, and  out  of  drawing. 

Communications  bet^\’een  Railway  Guards, 
Passengers,  and  Drivers. — A method  of  instan- 
taneous communication  between  railway  guards 
and  passengers  with  the  driver,  has  been  patented 
by  Mr.  Christopher  Batty,  of  Manchester.  Mr. 
Batty’s  invention  is  to  place  in  the  weather-board, 
oil  each  side  of  the  engine  and  driver,  a mirror 
or  looking-glass,  in  which  the  whole  of  each  side 
of  the  train  will  be  reflected,  and  which,  ofcourso, 
will  be  accessible  to  cither  driver  or  stoker.  Many 
engines  have  at  present  a aveather-board,  in  which 
is  inserted  a piece  of  plain  glass,  through  which 
the  drivers  and  stokers  can  look  a head  with  pro- 
tection from  the  weather  J and  in  such  cases  the 
mirror  would  be  placed  outside  this  plain  glass, 
flush  with  the  footboards  of  the  carriages.  The 
inventor  has  provided  for  its  application  by  night. 

West  Cliff  Terrace,  Ramsgate,  Kent. — 
We  are  glad  to  learn  from  a correspondent  that, 
acting  on  our  suggestions  for  their  sanitary  im- 
provement, the  above  delightfully  situated  resi- 
dences have  lately  been  put  into  a proper  state  in 
respect  of  drainage,  under  the  superintendence  of 
an  architect  from  London.  It  may  also  be  inte- 
resting to  antiquarians  to  know,  that  in  making 
the  excavations  for  the  works  in  what  Is  locally 
terraed^the  “Roman  Trenches,”  some  ancient  coins 
and  ornaments,  supposed  to  have  been  in  use  by 
the  Romans  about  A.D.  48,  w'cre  found  at  the 
depth  of  15  feet  from  the  surface,  in  a high  state 
of  preservation,  and  are  now  in  the  possession  of 
F.  B.  Windsor,  Esq.  on  the  premises,  who  would 
feel  a pleasure  in  showing  them  to  any  gentleman 
taking  an  interest  in  such  curiosities.  The  pro- 
perty belongs  to  the  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Mayor 
of  London,  under  whose  management  it  will, 
without  doubt,  become  an  important  neighbour- 
hood. 

Association  foe  Improving  the  Dwellings 
OF  THE  Boor. — A general  meeting  of  the  share- 
holders in  this  society  was  held  on  Thursday  in  last 
week,  at  the  offices,  in  Colcraan-street,  London. 
From  the  repoi-t  it  appeared  that  821?.  9s.  5d.  have 
been  received  from  the  dwellings  for  families  in. 
Albert-street,  Mile-cud  New  Town,  during  the  year 
ending  31st  March,  1859,  and  deducting  there- 
from 5227.  7s.  7d.  for  e.xpenscs,  there  remains  a 
profit  of  3997.  Is.  lOd.  There  have  been  four 
deaths  out  of  an  average  population  of  306.  The 
sum  of  1,0817.  10s.  lOd.  has  been  received  from 
the  tenants  in  Ingestre-buildings,  New-street, 
Golden-square,  anddcducting  therefrom  6277. 4s.  5d. 
for  expenses,  there  remains  a profit  of  4577.  6s.  7d. 
Out  of  an  average  population  of  323,  at  these 
buildings,  there  have  been  nine  deaths.  It 
.appeared  from  the  revenue  account  that  the  re- 
ceipts for  the  year  amounted  to  3,0317.  Is.  lOd. 
and  the  e.xpenses  to  7687.  5s.  leaving  a balance  of 
2,2627.  6s.  lOd.  The  total  cost  of  the  properties 
belonging  to  the  association  was  88,6037.  14s.  lid. 
The  capital  received,  including  the  balance  of 
2,2627.  tills  year,  was  91,1637.  The  report  and 
balance-sheet  were  adopted,  aud  a dividend  of  2 
per  cent,  declared. 
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Appaeatfs  foe  Eaisis'G  Watee. — ifr.  Eobert 
Nelson,  of  New  York,  proposes  to  obtain  a vacuum 
by  tbe  ignition  of  heated  hydrocarbon  fluids,  such 
as  turpentine,  naphtha,  ic.  The  volatilised  fluids 
are  employed  as  steam,  and  tbe  vacuum  is  then 
protluced  by  the  explosion  of  the  said  volatilised 
fluids. 

PpCKHAii  Mokasteet. — On  tbe  7fch  instant, 
the  first  stone  of  the  Capuchin  church  at  Peckham 
was  laid.  It  is  a large  building,  designed  in  the 
most  simple  style,  and  will  cost,  with  the  monas- 
tery, when  completed,  about  6,000?.  Jlr.  Pugin 
is  tbe  architect.  The  contract  is  taken  by  Mr. 
Kelly,  of  Kingland. 

Stbikes. — The  Sunderland  shipwrights  have 
met  and  determined  to  carry  on  their  strike. 
They  will  submit  to  no  modification  of  their  claim 
of  30s.  per  week.  The  South  Shields  shipwrights 
have  also  held  a meeting,  and  they  refuse  to  accept 
the  ofi'er  made  by  the  masters,  viz.  of  an  advance 
from  24s.  to  27s.  a week.  They  refuse  to  take 
less  than  5s.  a day.  The  extra  hands  sent  from 
Sunderland,  Shields,  and  other  northern  ports  to 
Chatham  Dockyard  were  paid  ofi"  on  Saturday, 
and  they  may  shortly  be  expected  at  their  homes. 

BrESTIJi'a  OF  A BeSERVOIE  at  BOEDEArX. — 
News  of  a terrible  accident  has  been  received 
from  Bordeaux.  The  central  reservoir  of  the  city, 
which  was  very  full  of  water  at  the  time,  hurst 
with  such  a tremendous  noise  that  the  inhabitants 
of  the  quarter  believed  at  first  that  the  St. 
Medard  Powder  Mills  had  blown  up.  In  a few 
seconds,  however,  the  torrent  rushed  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Eue  d^Ares  and  the  Judaique,  carry- 
ing with  it  the  ruins  of  many  houses,  furnittire, 
beds,  men,  women,  and  children.  Three  or  four 
dead  bodies  had  been  found,  and  about  a dozen 
people  more  or  less  seriously  injured  were  in  the 
hospitals. 

Utilisixo  Waste  Heat  from  Slags. — In  iron 
and  other  manufactures  large  quantities  of  heat 
are  carried  ofl’  and  wasted  in  the  slags  tapped  from 
tbe  blast  and  other  furnaces.  Mr.  Hugh  Lee 
Pattinson,  of  Stotes  Hall,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  has, 
therefore,  patented  an  invention  which  consists  in 
employing,  by  the  aid  of  suitable  apparatus,  such 
waste  heat  in  the  heating  of  aeriform  and  other 
fluids.  The  hot  slags  should  be  caused  to  move 
through  suitable  channels;  whilst  the  air,  or 
other  fluid,  is  contained  in  contiguous  channels, 
and  by  preference  caused  to  move  in  an  opposite 
direction  to  that  in  which  the  slags  move. 

Seffolk  Ixstitete  of  AECn.EOLOGY. — The 
Suffolk  Institute  of  j;Vrcha}ology,  <kc.  had  one  of 
their  re-unions  on  Tuesday  before  last,  under  the 

presidency  oftheHon.andRev.  Lord  ArthurHervey, 
the  president  of  the  Institute.  The  place  of  meeting 
fixed  for  the  commencement  of  the  day’s  tour  was 
Cohlham  Hall,  the  property  of  Sir  Thomas  Roke- 
wode  Gage,  hart,  of  Hengrave  Hall.  The  com- 
pany thence  proceeded  to  Stanningfield  Church,  a 
small  building,  but  possessing  several  features  of 
interest  to  the  archmologist.  All  Saints’  Church, 
Hartest,  was  the  next  place  seen ; and  Boxted  Hall, 
a brick  mansion,  surrounded  by  a moat.  Mr. 
Weller  Poley,  Lord  of  the  Manor,  and  his  lady 
here  invited  the  company  to  partake  of  luncheon. 
Between  forty  and  fifty  were  present.  On  return- 
ing to  the  panelled  hall  of  the  mansion  Lord 
Arthur  Hervey  took  the  chair,  and  read  a paper 
on  the  history  of  Boxted  Hall  and  of  the  family  of 
Poley.  ilr.  Almack,  the  Suffolk  antiquary,  also 
read  a paper  on  the  arms  in  the  %vindows  of  the 
hall.  In  consequence  of  the  prolonged  stay  at 
Boxted  Hall,  it  was  suggested  that  the  contem- 
plated visit  to  the  neighbouring  cburch  of  Glems- 
ford  should  not  be  undertaken,  and  the  party 
separated. 

Fall  of  the  Prestox  Railw.at  Station. — 
About  twenty  minutes  to  elcN^en  o’clock  on 
Monday  forenoon,  a luggage  train  to  the  north 
was  passing  through  the  Preston  Railway  Station,  i 
and  upon  one  of  the  trucks  was  a large  conical 
iron  casting,  which  was  being  conveyed  from  Low 
Moor  to  Dumfries.  The  casting  was  8 feet  6 
inches  in  diameter,  and  6 feet  in  length,  and  pro- 
jected so  much  over  the  side  of  the  waggon  that 
in  coming  into  the  Preston  station  it  struck  one 
of  the  iron  pillars  by  which  the  ponderous  wooden 
roof  is  supported.  This  first  pillar  it  only  cracked, 
but  it  came  more  closely  into  collision  with  the 
next  three  pillars,  and  snapped  them,  causing  a 
large  portion  of  the  roof  to  fall  to  the  ground. 
The  collision  between  the  casting  and  the  pillars 
broke  the  ropes  by  wliich  the  cylinder  was  lashed 
to  the  trucks,  and  the  Immense  mass  rolled  off 
upon  the  wooden  gangway  between  the  lines  of 
rail,  and  from  thence  to  the  rails  on  the  west  side 
of  the  station,  smashing  everything  in  its  pro- 
gress, the  casting  itself  being  cracked  in  two 
places  by  the  fall. 
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Licensed  VrcxirALLEES’  AsTLUir. — At  a meet- 
ing of  the  committee  held  on  the  17th  ultimo, 
Mr.  M.  C.  W.  Horne,  of  London  and  of  Plymouth, 
was  elected  the  architect  for  the  erection  of  the 
buildings  at  Mutley. 

South  Kensington  MrsEUii. — During  the 
week  ending  9th  July,  the  visitors  have  been, — 
On  free  days  and  evenings,  6,435  ; on  the  three 
students’  days  (admission  to  the  public,  6d.),  888; 
one  students’  evening,  Wednesday,  118 ; Thursday 
evening  (.\rchitectural  Society  conversazione), 
1,500 ; total,  8,945. 

Drawings  for  the  New  Foreign  Office. — 
In  reply  to  a question  by  Mr.  Tite,  Mr.  Fitzroy 
said  that  the  working  drawings  might  be  inspected 
within  ten  days,  but  the  estimates  would  not  be 
received  in  less  than  three  weeks.  It  was  for  the 
House  to  say  whether  the  whole  should  be  sub- 
mitted for  inspection  at  once  or  not. 

Holborn-hill. — A correspondent,  “a  saver  of 
horse-flesh,”  suggests  a stationary  engine  of  con- 
siderable power  at  tbe  top  of  Holborn-hill,  to 
work  an  endless  chain ; any  given  link  of  which, 
say,  starting  from  the  pulley  at  the  bottom  of 
the  hill,  would  be  drawn  to  the  top,  pass  over  the 
working  wheel,  and  descend  the  hill  on  the  other 
side.  To  prevent  the  contact  of  the  sides  of  the 
vehicles,  he  continues,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  have  rollers  placed  in  a frame  along  tbe  chain, 
against  which  the  sides  would  run. 

The  Boston  Surtetorship.  — The  Local 
Government  Board  proceeded  last  week  to  elect  a 
surveyor.  The  candidates  were  examined  by  Mr. 
Rawlinson,  C.E.  who  had  been  sent  down  by  the 
Central  Board  of  Health,  at  the  request  of  the 
Local  Board.  The  following  were  the  candidates  : 
Wm.  Howden,  jun.  engineer,  Boston;  Wm. 
Henry  Wheeler,  surveyor,  Boston;  Thomas  Mil- 
burn,  engineer  and  surveyor,  London;  J.  W. 
Harrison,  civil  engineer  and  architect,  Hunslet, 
near  Leeds ; Wm.  Roe,  architect,  Boston ; Richard 
Warburton,  architect,  Drinkenfield ; Frederick 
totting,  engineer,  Peterborough  ; and  John  Wain, 
architect,  Boston.  Mr.  Wheeler  was  ultimately 
appointed  to  the  office.  The  appointment,  if  we 
may  judge  from  several  letters  we  have  received, 
has  not  given  entire  satisfaction. 

The  South-Eastern  Railway  Company  and 
Parochial  Rating. — The  appeal  of  the  South- 
Eastern  Railway  Company  against  the  poor-rate 
of  the  parish  of  Battle,  which  was  adjourned  from 
the  Easter  Session  at  Lewes,  again  came  before 
the  court,  on  the  28tb  and  29th  ult.  when  the 
railway  company  entered  into  an  arrangement  to 
be  binding  for  five  years  to  pay  upon  an  assess- 
ment of  150?.  a mile  for  the  line  and  of  80?.  for 
the  station,  the  company  paying  90?.  costs  to  the 
parish.  This  is  the  sixth  consecutive  rate  against 
which  the  company  have  appealed.  The  assess- 
ment in  all  but  tbe  last  was  on  276?,,  being  at  80?. 
a mile  for  tbe  line,  and  51?.  for  the  station.  The 
appeals  against  the  four  first  were  quashed,  and 
the  company  ordered  to  pay  240?.  costs  to  the 
parish.  The  fifth  rate  was  quashed  by  consent  on 
technical  grounds,  the  parish  paying  100?.  costs  to 
the  company.  The  assessment  of  the  railway  was 
then  raised  to  350?.  The  result  of  these  several 
appeals,  as  we  understand,  is,  that  the  assess- 
ment of  the  railway  company  is  as  a compromise 
increased  by  consent  from  276?.  to  500?. 

The  Thames  and  the  Liffey. — Sir : If  the 
venerable  aqueous  monarch  on  whose  back  the 
modem  Babylon  rests  is  deporting  himself  in  a 
manner  at  this  season  not  very  palatable  to  the 
nasal  organs  of  his  subjects,  his  fair  cousin  “Anna 
Liffey”  seems  to  be  afllicted  with  tbe  family  com- 
plaint ; for  we  Dubliners,  who  either  inhabit  the 
vicinity  of  our  admittedly  handsome  line  of  quays, 
or  whose  avocations  lead  us  on  an  occasional 
marine  trip  from  ferry  to  ferry,  have  our  olfactory 
nerves  literally  assailed  with  an  overwhelming 
noxious  effluvia.  The  local  corporation — to  do  a 
' naturally  sluggish  body  justice — has  been  im- 
proving the  sewers  of  the  city,  which  are  all,  or 
1 nearly  so,  emptied  into  tlie  Liffey;  but  the  more 
; new  sewers  are  constructed  the  worse  the  river  Is 
becoming,  and  the  general  evil  thereby  engen- 
dered counterbalances  the  partial  sought  to  be 
remedied.  We  begin  already  ?o /a?!- of  “purifi- 
cation,” but  as  we  talk  here  very  much  and  very 
long  before  we  do  anything  in  the  way  of  improve- 
ment, I suppose  we  must  only  put  up  with  the 
annoyance  until  official  eyes  are  opened  with 
statistical  results  of  spreading  fever,  &c.  &c.  In 
conclusion,  I must  hope  that  the  wherewith  to 
drink  furnished  by  the  new  “ Monumental  Slab  ” 
on  Carlisle-hridge  (as  noticed  in  the  Builder  of 
9th  inst.),  and  erected  on  '‘the  margin  of  fair 
Liffey' s water  is  not  derived  from  the  “ limpid 
stream  ” below. — Lynx. 
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Edinburgh. — The  church  in  Lauriston-place, 
for  the  United  Presbyterians,  has  just  been  com- 
pleted at  a cost  of  about  5,000?. 

Decimal  Coinage. — The  Report  of  the  Decimal 
Coinage  Commissioners  has  been  issued.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  commissioners  it  is  better  to  put  up 
with  the  inconveniences  of  “ established  habits,” 
with  regard  to  the  coinage,  than  to  attempt  to 
remedy  the  evil  by  any  partial  introduction  of  a 
new  principle. 

New  Baths  and  Laundries  at  Manchester. — 
The  Manchester  and  Salford  Baths  and  Laundries 
Company,  encouraged  by  the  success  of  their 
establishments  in  Greengate,  Salford,  and  May- 
field,  Manchester,  have  begun  a third  building  for 
Hulme.  The  site  is  close  to  Stretford  New  Road. 
Mr.  T.  Worthington  is  the  architect.  The  Hulme 
Baths,  according  to  the  Courier,  will  be  larger 
and  more  complete  than  any  of  the  other  establish- 
ments. The  principal  front  of  the  building,  which 
will  be  to  Leaf-street,  will  be  Veronese  or  Lom- 
bardic  in  style ; the  facade  being  114  feet  long, 
and  tbe  depth  of  the  building  about  117  feet 
6 inches.  The  front  will  be  of  two  stories,  with 
an  attic  storey  added  in  the  centre,  to  form  the 
dwelling-rooms  of  the  superintendent;  and  the 
materials  will  be  brick,  Halifax  stone,  and  red 
tile.  Mr.  R.  Neill,  of  Strangeways,  has  contracted 
to  finish  his  jjart  of  the  work  by  May  next.  The 
cost  of  the  building  will  he  about  11,000?. 

Hoiyrood  Palace. — The  works  here  are  being 
expedited.  Within  the  last  few  years  very  ex- 
tensive improvements  have  been  made  in  the 
external  aspect  of  Hoiyrood.  Formerly  sur- 
rounded with  small  houses  and  gardens,  and 
almost  inaccessible  either  from  the  town  or  tbe 
park,  it  now  stands  in  the  midst  of  a somewhat 
spacious  and  neatly-enclosed  garden,  and  a car- 
riage-drive of  ample  breadth  has  been  formed  all 
along  its  front,  communicating  on  the  one  side 
with  the  New  Town,  in  the  centre  with  the  Old 
Town,  by  way  of  Canongate,  and  on  the  other 
extreme  with  the  Queen’s  drive,  the  royal  parks, 
and  the  hills  of  Arthur’s  Seat.  Among  the  still 
more  recent  improvements  carried  out  are  the 
renovation  of  the  ancient  mansion  of  Croft-au- 
rig,  situated  in  the  north-east  corner  of  the 
palace  gardens;  the  erection  of  lodges  at  Holy- 
rood,  Parson’s-green,  and  St.  Leonard’s,  the  out- 
lets of  the  park;  and  fountain  “taken”  from 
that  in  the  coui'tj'ard  of  the  ruinous  palace  of 
Linlithgow.  The  figures  on  it,  which  are  sixteen 
in  number,  are  from  18  to  20  inches  in  height. 
The  wofk  is  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr* 
Matheson,  of  the  Board  of  Works. 

Freedom  of  Labour. — When  a trade  exists, 
there  must  be  a certain  number  of  men  engaged 
in  manufacturing  the  articles  in  that  trade.  When, 
the  trade  expands  by  reason  of  the  increased  de- 
mand for  the  articles  manufactured  in  it,  then 
there  will  he  an  increased  demand  for  labour.  If 
the  labour  supply  be  iusufficient,  then  wages  will 
naturally  be  higher;  but  if  the  supply  of  labour 
be  plentiful,  then  the  rate  of  wages  will  be  regu- 
lated by  the  amount  of  competition;  and  this 
competition  will  naturally, be  regulated  by  the  num- 
ber of  unemployed  individuals.  The  smaller  the 
number  of  the  unemployed,  tbe  less  will  be  the  i 
competition,  and  as  a natural  consequence  the 
wages  will  he  higher.  It  is,  therefore,  of  the  i 
utmost  importance  to  the  people  that  work  should  | 
be  found  for  as  many  persons  as  possible.  If  a 
combination  strive  to  restrict  the  supply  by  arti- 
ficial means,  it  will  certainly  fail,  either  by  pre- 
venting the  employer  competing  with  articles 
made  in  places  where  labour  is  cheaper ; or  by 
causing  machinery  to  be  introduced  to  supply'  the 
deficiency  of  labour ; or  by  compelling  the  em- 
ployer to  remove  to  a place  where  labour  is  cheap, 
plentiful,  and  unrestricted.  Every  attempt  arti- 
ficially to  restrict  trade  Is  unjust  to  the  workman. 

I have  a perfect  right  to  work  for  whom,  what, 
aud  how  I like,  providing  that  such  labour  is 
legal,  and  no  person  or  persons  have  any  right  to 
dictate  to  me  what  trade  I shall  follow,  or  on. 
what  terms  I shall  enter  that  trade.  All  trades 
ought  to  be  perfectly  free  to  every  person  who 
can  master  the  details  requisite  to  make  a work- 
man. Some  individuals  have  a natural  aptitude 
for  certain  trades,  and  therefore  do  not  require 
the  same  amount  of  instruction  as  those  of  a less 
intelligent  mind.  Nor  does  the  mere  fact  of  a 
man  having  been  an  apprentice  guarantee  that  he 
will  be  a good  workman  at  the  trade  to  which  he 
was  apprenticed ; therefore,  if  I possess  a natural 
talent  which  enables  me  to  learn  that  trade  with- 
out serving  an  apprenticeship,  no  person  has  a 
right  to  compel  me  to  do  so.  I may  learn  any  [ 
trade  I like,  whether  as  an  apprentice  or  not. — * 
John  Blummer’s Defence  of  the  Rightsof  Industry.t 
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French  Opinions  and  French  Art. — The  “Eevne 
GOicrale  de  V Architecture'^ 


ONS.  DALY’S  review  named 
ill  our  title  is  little  read  in 
England,  though  no\7  in  the 
I nineteenth  year  of  its  exist- 
ence, and  undeniably  an  ad- 
mirable ivork.  It  is  remark- 
able, as  we  have  before  now 
said,  both  for  its  engravings, 
which  are  models  of  all  that 
purely  architectural  draw- 
ing should  be,  and  for  its 
essays,  which  arc  as  perspi- 
cuou.sly  exact  as  the  draw- 
ings illustrating  them  : it 
only  requires  to  be  known 
to  be  appreciated.  We  shall 
be  performing  a double  ser- 
vice by  again  bringing  it 
before  our  readers. 

It  is  no  easy  task  to  com- 
bine merely  transient  and 
technical  topics  with  sub- 
jects of  enduring  interest  in 
such  a manner  as  to  form 
high-class  volumes  fit  both 
for  jirofessional  and  general 
libraries.  This  is,  however, 
the  task  which  M.  Cesar 
Daly,  the  editor  of  the 
“ Revue  de  I’Architecture” 
has  accomplished  success- 


and  sections  exquisitely  rendered  on  steel,  and 
opens  with  a disclaimer,  half  in  earnest : “Let 
not  the  reader  alarm  himself  at  the  title  of  this 
article,  it  will  be  in  no  sense  political.  We  are 
not  going  to  denounce  a new  secret  society 
the  members  of  the  Reform  Club  are  not  revo- 

p „ , . , , ■ ■T'*-’","':'  r [ lutionists.”  The  description  of  the  building 

lully,  producing  a monthly  resume  of  the  most  follows,  and  is  concluded  by  some  reflections 
important  professional  ueAvs,  and  an  annual  on  “ Progressive  Architecture,”  and  the  corn- 


analogy  better  by  quotation  than  by  any  vague 
amplification, — not  choosing  our  extracts,  how- 
ever, with  reference  to  it,  but  rather  from  such 
parts  as  may  exliibit  a good  work  at  its  best. 

Taking  up  the  volume  for  the  year  before 
last  (with  which  we  commence  our  notice,  for 
reasons  mentioned  below),  we  turn  naturally 
first  to  whatever  may  be  said  about  ourselves. 
It  is  not,  perhaps,  a great  deal,  but  the  opinion 
of  “intelligent  foreigners”  is  always  as  inter- 
esting as  it  is  proverbially  valuable. 

We  find  two  or  three  papers  read  at  the 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  translated 
at  length,  and  published  in  some  cases  with  the 
explanatory  diagrams.  This  is  satisfactory  and 
complimentary,  to  begin  with.  We  have  Mr. 
Owen  Jones’s  paper  on  the  Principles  of  the 
Composition  of  Ornaments  at  various  epochs, 
and  Mr.  Charles  Barry’s  description  of  the 
scaffolding  employed  at  the  New  Palace  of 
Westminster. 

We  next  happen  upon  a lively  de.scription 
of  the  Reform  Club-house,  situated,  as  we  are 
told  more  than  once,  in  Piccadilly  ; “ a name 
almost  as  well  known,”  says  the  writer,  “ as 
that  of  our  Palais  Royal.  It  is  there  that  the 
princqial  clubs  of  London  are  grouped.  The 
Tories  here — there  the  IVhigs;  on  one  side  the 
At/jc-nfCiMJi,  where  reposes  sedentary  literature; 
on  the  other  side  the  Traveller's  Club,  where  is 
concentrated  more  knowledge  of  the  earth  and 
its  inhabitants  than  in  all  geographies  ; then 
come  the  Amiy  and  Navy,  and  any  number  1 
more.” 


ideal  of  the  English  type;  he  has  given  the  exact 
impression  which  the  phenomena  of  light,  its  play 
and  contrast,  produce  on  English  eyes;  he  has 
shown  in  the  woman  and  child  of  the  English 
race  those  beings,  refined,  slender,  delicate,  almost 
transparent,  almost  aerial,  of  a velvety  whiteness, 
which  the  faintest  ray  piercing  the  murky  British 
atmosphere  suffices  to  illuminate,  to  make  shine, 
and  of  which  the  Una  of  Spenser,  the  Miranda 
of  Shakspeare,  and  the  lanthe  of  Lord  Byron, 
offer  the  poetical  analogies.  I know  not  whether 
I fall  into  extravagance,  but  perhaps  you  will 
understand  me  better  when  I recall  to  you  that 
verse  of  Spenser: — 

' From  licr  fayre  head  her  fillet  she  undight, 

And  laid  her  stole  aside ; her  angel’s  face, 

As  the  great  eye  of  Heaven,  shined  bright, 

And  made  a sunshine  in  the  shady  place.’ 

Fairy  Queen,  Book.  I.  Canto  3. 

^ Reynolds  excelled  in  painting  children.  Among 
his  child-portraits  I note  two  which  are  charm- 
ing — ‘ The  Schoolboy,’  and  ‘ The  Strawberry 
— the  last,  a little  untamed  fawn,  has  a 
strange  look,  tniquiet,  furtive,  obstinate,  and 
prettily  fierce. 

Reynolds  has  sometimes  approached  the  style  of 
mockery  and  pleasant  irony.  His  Fuck,  seated  on  a 
toad-stool,  is  very  droll;  it  is  not,  however,  altoge- 
ther Shakspeare’s  Fuck ; it  belongs  to  the  class  of 
antique  satyrs,  with  the  addition  of  modern  malice, 
a mixture  which  resembles  him  to  certain  masks, 
introduced  by  Jean  Goujon  into  decorative  sculp- 
ture. * * # name  which  deserves  to  in- 

crease in  celebrity  is  that  of  Gainsborough.  I 
would  cite  the  portrait  of  ‘The  Blue  Boy,*  and  a 
likeness  of  Mrs.  Siddons,  the  great  actress.  These 


This  paper  is  illustrated  by  plans,  elevations,  subtlest  talent  and  of  groat 


volume  which  all  amateurs,  as  well  as  professors, 
of  architecture  should  read  and  possess. 

As  the  title  indicates,  the  newspaper  ele- 
ment is  subordinated  to  the  critical,  and,  bear- 
ing this  in  mind,  one  overlooks  the  more  readily 
certain  irregularities  of  publication,  which  would 
he  quite  inexcusable  iu  a journal.  A journal, 
for  instance,  which,  purporting  to  appear  once 
every  month,  sometimes  delayed  its  issue  for 
two  or  even  three  months,  and  then  profiered 
little  more  than  half  the  matter  which  was  due 
for  the  inteival,  would — at  least  on  this  side  of 
the  Channel — shortly  lose  its  snbscriber.s.  And, 
indeed,  such  irregularities  are  considerably 
dam.aging  to  the  character  of  the  Eevuc,  and 
should  be  remedied,  as  well  out  of  respect  for 
subscribers  as  for  commercial  reasons.  But 
when  we  have  mentioned  this  defect,  which  is 
rather  one  of  past  time  than  the  present,  and  a 
somewhat  similar  laxity  in  the  matter  of  serial 
articles,  we  have  already  exhausted  mere  blame, 
and  may  move  to  more  valuable  points  of  view. 

The  first  glance  along  its  pages  reminds  one 
involuntarily  of  a walk  through  the  streets  of 
modern  Paris,  it  is  so  eminently  and  character- 
istically French.  In  both  cases  we  are  struck 
by  a tone  and  st3’le  remarkably  contrasting 
with  our  English  ways.  There  is  the  prominent 
prevalence  of  a systematic  and  scientific  habit 
of  mind  ; a deference  everywhere  to  some 
^‘‘grande  idee,''  which  compresses  all  individual 
vagaiy  within  narrow  and  .siq^erficial  limits, 
and  aims  at  complete  and  exhaustive  classifica- 
tion and  arrangement.  There  is,  equally  in  the 
streets  and  the  pages,  a calm,  broad,  mathe- 
matical treatment,  and  a brilliant,  fivseinating 
surface  effect, — the  play  of  architectural  or 
literaiy  ornament  over  a plan— a style — pre- 
pared by  rigorous  general  a.xioms  and  universal 
principles.  There  is  the  same  effect  of  restraint 
and  refined  conventionality  about  both ; the 
same  treatment  even  of  nature,  as  artificial  in 
the  boulevards  as  abstract  in  the  book.  We 
may,  perhaps,  add,  there  seems  the  same  ab- 
sence of  feeling  and  genuine  interest  about 
both,  of  an  affection  for  art  which  dwells  upon 
details  with  real  enthusia.sm,— of  a personal 
conviction  which  heats  a style  with  the  fire  of 
earnestness  rather  than  enlivens  it  with  the 
sparkles  of  brilliance. 

We  shall  justify  these  remarks  and  this 


plex  buildings  of  the  moderns,  as  compared 
with  the  simpler  antique  forms  : — 

“ This  edifice/*  says  M.  Daly,  “is  not  an  inert 
mass  of  stone,  brick,  andiron;  it  is  almost  a living 
body,  with  its  circulatory  and  nervous  systems. 
In  these  walls,  so  motionless  to  the  eye,  circulate 
iu  fact  gases,  vapours,  fluids,  liquids ; on  exploring 
them  one  discovers  flues,  conduits,  wires — the 
arteries,  veins,  and  nerves  of  this  new  organic 
being — by  which  are  carried  warmth  in  winter, 
fresh  air  in  summer,  and  in  every  season,  light — 
warm  water — cold  water  — ■ food  — and  all  the 
numerous  accessories  which  a high  civilisation 
demands. 

By  these  concealed  roads  the  will  itself  travels, 
orders  to  servants  pass,  clocks  are  regulated,  and, 
thanks  to  their  aid,  the  abominable  iron  bell-wires 
cease  to  disfigure  the  corners  of  rooms.  In  this 
monument,  modern  science  is  our  servant;  she  is 
prompt,  obedient,  nice  (as  she  can  be  at  pleasure), 
and  discreet, — as  all  men  know.  * * * It 

is  iu  edifices  devoted  to  the  wants  of  large  num- 
bers—as  hotels  and  clubs — that  one  can  trace  best 
the  characteristic  traits  of  future  architecture. 
* * * It  is  in  buildings  where  many  men 

assemble  freelj’,  putting  their  existences  in  con- 
tact at  many  points,  that  one  will  find  accumu- 
lated the  proofs  of  that  serious  alliance  between 
art  and  science  which  so  many  artists  have  put 
aside  as  impossible.  Without  faith  in  their  ago, 
these  blind  ones  have  been  unable  to  see  the  fer- 
tile germs  which  already  push  their  vigorous 
shoots  across  and  through  the  dust  and  ruin  of 
the  old  world  and  of  ancient  art-ti’aditions. 

Beset  by  the  dream  of  a resurrection  of  the 
past,  they  have  concentrated  all  their  energies  on 
nourishing  exclusively  this  one  branch  — the 
antique— or  that  other  branch — the  mediieval — 
without  perceiving  that  the  roots  themselves  of 
the  tree  were  already  dead.” 

Passing  by  various  notices  of  recently  ac- 
quired antiquities  in  our  British  Museum,  and 
archa‘ological  researches  made  by  Englishmen 
in  Assyria  and  other  places,  we  find,  in  an 
essay  on  the  Manchester  Exliibition,  the  most 
entertaining  reference  to  ourselves  contained 
in  the  vol.  for  1857.  The  author  (M.  Husson), 
after  a general  recital  of  the  contents  of  the 
Exhibition,  says  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds’ 
painting  : — 

“ He  has  transferred  to  the  domain  of  art  the 
peculiar  sentiment  of  his  race ; he  has  realised  the 


Hogarth  is  always  very  interesting,  but  less  ns 
a painter  proper  than  a satirical  moralist.  The 
pictures  of  Wilkie,  that  arch  and  tender  observer, 
are  less  pleasing  than  the  engravings  from  them. 
Lawrence  has  greatly  lost  his  former  fame.  Tur- 
ner is  often  poetical,  but  lacks  solidity  and  con- 
sistency ; he  is  hardly  more,  whatever  his  enthu- 
siastic panegyrist,  Mr.  Ruskln,  may  say,  than  a 
pseudo-great  painter.  Turner  has  his  devotees, 
nay,  more,  his  fanatics.  To  Mr.  Raskin,  for  ex- 
ample, Turner  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a dis- 
coverer who  should  be  placed  amongst  the  greatei  fc 
geniuses  of  England  and  of  the  world.  In  fact, 
says  he,  it  is  by  Shakspeare  that  the  seal  has  been 
broken,  and  humanity  unveiled;  it  is  by  Bacon 
that  the  principles  of  nature  have  been  discovered, 
and  by  Turner — her  aspect. 

Mr.  Ruskin  is  a brilliant  critic,  whose  ideas  are 
often  just  iu  their  boldness,  but  too  often  also 
mixed  up  with  exaggerations  and  outrageous 
paradoxes. 

Constable  has  observed  nature  closely,  and 
rendered  her  with  a little  heaviness,  perhaps,  but 
with  force  and  freedom.  The  colours  contrast 
with  each  other  as  boldly  on  his  canvases  as  in  the 
real  scene.  Without  falling  into  such  minute 
imitation  as  the  living  landscape  painter,  Mr.. 
Linnell,  he  is  faithful,  and  if  he  fails  to  give  a 
great  variety  of  expression,  or  subtlety  of  inter- 
pretation, at  least  he  produces  an  effect  of  luxu- 
riauce._  * # # Landseer  is  well  known  and 
appreciated  in  France.  I regret  that  grey  tones 
are  too  prevalent  in  his  pictures.  His  animals 
are  very  frequently  no  more  than  actors  in  a 
human  comedy;  at  other  times,  however,  he  takes 
them  without  any  fabulist  iutention,  and  in  tlioir 
natural  guise.  He  feels  deep  interest,  and  carries 
us  with  him,  in  all  the  tawny  race  of  deer  and 
stags.  Some  of  his  Scotch  idylls  recall  the  scenes 
of  the  great  rural  poet,  Robert  Burns.  # # # 

The  school  of  pre-Raphaelites,  so  warmly  pa- 
tronized by  Mr.  Ruskin,  counts  for  its  chiefs 
Mr.  Millais,  Mr.  Hunt,  and  Mr.  Windus;  for 
disciples,  Messrs.  Hughes,  Hook,  Wallis,  ic.  The 
pretension  of  this  school  is,  as  its  name  implies,  to 
return  to  the  usages  and  systems  of  the  masters 
anterior  to  Raphael,  without  dreaming,  however, 
if  imitating  the  stift'  and  awkward  forms  of 
Gothic  painting,  as  u-as  attempted  some  years 
since  in  France.  They  do  not  desire,  as  they 
inform  us  by  their  organ,  Mr.  Ruskin,  to  retimi 
to  the  ignorance  of  the  primitive  painters,  but  to 
ih& principles  on  which  they  acted  from  the  time 
of  Giotto;  i.  e.  to  seek  the  strict  truth,  to  avoid 
the  conventional  and  academic  nobleness. 

The  pre-Rapbaclites  are  then  realists  and  genre 
painters,  but  they  diftcr  widely  from  the  French 
realists,  in  seeking  the  true,  they  do  not  re- 
nounce noble  sentiment  and  lofty  thought;  our 
French  realists,  on  the  other  hand,  only  attach 
themselves  to  the  truth  on  the  condition  of  find- 
ing it  ignoble,  or,  at  the  least,  trivial  and  vulgar. 

# * * * I confess  I delight  greatly  in  Mr.  Mil- 
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lais’  ‘Dove  from  tbe  Ark;’  anJ,  despite  its 
exaggerated  intcusity  of  colour,  in  his  ‘Autumn 
Leaves.’ 

As  to  English  sculpture,  it  is  lean,  pi'etentious, 
softly  elegiacal,  or  weakly  coquettish;  engaged,  in 
fine,  in  a detestable  course. 

One  asks,  why  the  presence  of  the  Parthenon 
marbles  at  the  British  Museum  has  not  exercised 
a healthier  influence  over  British  sculptors  ? * * * 
A competition  has  lately  taken  place  for  the  Duke 
of  Wellington’s  monument  in  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral. 
The  designs  of  the  numerous  competitors^  were 
exhibited'’  in  one  of  the  rooms  of  Westminster 
Hall  (xic).  All  were  most  mediocre  when  not 
ridiculous. 

It  is  probable  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  have 
recourse,  for  the  erection  of  this  national  monu- 
ment, to  a stranger,  who  has  made  himself  a great 
position  in  London ; M.  le  Baron  Marochetti.” 

Leaving  now,  however,  the  search  for  En- 
glish names  in  the  volume,  we  turn  hack  to 
obseiwe  the  division  nf  every  number  into ! 
formal  sections,  each  headed  by  a vignette 
title,  and  named  respectively,  “ History,”  | 
“ Practice,”  ‘‘  Miscellaneous.” 

Under  each  section  in  each  number  we  meet ; 
with  essays  of  scholarly  excellence  extending ' 
over  a great  range  of  subjects.  Tliere  are : 
treati.ses  on  “ Animals,  from  an  art  point  of  ■ 
view,”  by  IM.  Husson  ; on  “ Chinese  Arehitec- 1 
ture,”  by  M.  Collery  ; on  “ Ancient  coloured ; 
Glass,”  hy  M.  .Jollivet  ; on  the  “Ancient! 
Ports  at  the  Moutli  of  the  Tiber,” — an  elaborate  ! 
series  of  papers,  by  M.  Tenier.  Member  of  j 
tho  ^ Insfitiit’;  on  “ Natural  Poh’chrnmy,”  by! 
M.  Cesar  Daly  ; on  the  “Count  de  Laborde's  I 
‘ Report  upon  the  Application  of  Art  to  In- ' 
dustry,’”  by  M.  Lemaitre  ; M.  Lenoir’s  “Re-! 
port  on  Henszlmann’s  System  ;”  and  many  j 
others.  But  very  principally  noteworthy  and 
admirable  is  a long  series  of  profound  and 
luminous  essays  by  M.  Beule,  on  the  “ Archi- 1 
tecture  of  the  age  of  Pisistmtus,” — a series  so  j 
brilliant  and  interesting  as  to  demand  a 
separate  notice,  and  to  which  we  shall  hope  to  ■ 
return  upon  another  occasion.  i 

From  amongst  the  other  articles  above ' 
named,  we  select  the  following  as  specimen  ' 
passages ; — I 

“ In  1850,”  says  M.  Lemaitre,  in  his  review  of 
M.  de  Laborde’s  “ Report,”  “M.  de  Laborde  was 
sent  to  London  as  Frencb  delegate  to  the  Great 
Exposition.  He  was  named  a member  of  the 
30tU  jury,  appointed  for  the  judgment  of  fine-art 
work.s.  Let  ns  hasten  to  add  that  on  this  point 
France  seemed  to  cndeavoiir  to  escape  the  con- 1 
test.  None  of  her  celebrated  artists,  excepting 
Pradier,  sent  their  works  to  the  Crystal  Palace. ' 
Impartiality  was  so  much  the  easier  to  the  French 
delegate;  instead  of  warmly  defending  national' 
productions,  and  exaggerating  their  merits  in  his 
own  eyes,  while  vaunting  them  to  his  colleagues  ! 
for  the  sake  of  prizes,  he  applied  himself  as  an 
impartial  observer  to  the  various  objects  sub-  ' 
mitted  to  him,  and  to  the  determination  of  their 
inferiority  or  superiority  to  French  works.  i 

The  result  of  his  examination  seems  at  first 
sight  favourable  to  France,  for  M.  Laborde  esta- 
blishes that  she  alone,  at  the  present  time, 
possesses  great  artists,  and  that  the  works  she  ex- 
hibits arc  remarkable  amongst  all ; but  he  at  the 
same  tiina  reports  a symptom  of  universal  deca-  ! 
dcnce,  to  which  he  frequently  calls  the  attention 
of  Government  (and  please  God  his  appeal  be 
heard:);  the  attention,  also,  of  men  of  taste;' 
and  of  those  who  have  already  notic'd  the 
danger.  This  danger  is  ‘common-place.’  The 
nineteenth  century  has  no  style  of  its  own. 
In  this  respect  all  originalit}’  seems  refused 
to  it,  and  it  is  by’  a heavy  and  tasteless  luxury 
that  our  time  endeavours  to  displace  the  ‘ 
recollection  of  that  beauty  which  it  seems  to 
despair  of  obtaining.  Tlie  ornaments  of  all 
epochs,  mixed  and  confounded  without  order  or  I 
choice,  constructions  copied  now  from  Grecian  ' 
temples,  now  from  Gothic  abbeys,  furniture  either 
Cliinese  or  rococo,  or  Egyptian  or  Renaissance, 
servile  and  unskilful  copies  which  jar  with  all 
surrounding  them  ; behold  all  that  the  imagina- 
tion of  our  fashionable  manufacturers  can  ofi'er  to 
the  caprice  of  a blasee  opulence  ! As  to  the  man 
of  taste,  the  artist  or  amateur  who  seeks  in  all 
th.ngs  siin)die:ty  and  beauty, — there  is  no  place 
fur  liim  ill  the  times  in  which  wc  live.  Is  this 
decadence,  thou,  definitive,  and  must  wo  resign 
om-.celve3  to  it ' M.  de  Laborde  thinks  not.  He 
recognizes  the  corruption  of  taste  and  the  false 
* Punlheun  marbles  in  the  origin&l. 


direction  of  artists;  but  he  believes  there  is  yet  time 
to  remedy  this  actual  corruption.  He  is  convinced 
that  by  an  energetic  reaction  against  a lamentable 
impulse,  one  may  arrest  the  artists  and  great 
manufacturers  in  their  fiilse  path,  replace  them  in 
the  right  road,  and  inaugurate  at  length  the 
triumph  of  modern  art.  * * * As  contri- 

buting towards  this  great  and  desirable  object 
JL  de  Laborde  suggests  and  examines  various 
studies,  theoretical  and  practical.  He  devotes  the 
first  portion  of  his  report  to  a very  original  and  very 
beautiful  historical  essay,  * * ^ and  then, 

thinking  that  the  comparison  of  diverse  peoples 
is  not  less  instructive  than  that  of  diverse  epochs, 
he  studies  with  penetrating  sagacity  (says  M. 
Lemaitre),  the  productions  sent  from  all  parts  to 
the  universal  exposition  of  London.  * * * 

He  concludes  that  if  we  would  assure  to  our 
country’  the  superiority  which  she  yet  preserves, 
but  which  others  already  begin  to  dispute,  we 
must  energetically  resist  the  invasion  of  bad  1 
taste,  organize  upon  a larger  basis  the  teaching  of 
the  fine  arts,  and,  in  fine,  thoroughly'  introduce, 
in  every  manner,  art  into  industry. 

To  attain  this  triple  end  M.  de  Laborde  indicates 
many  ways;  evidently  that  on  which  he  counts 
the  most  is  the  universal  teaching  of  drawing  from  ' 
childhood.  I 

‘ While  yet  the  hand  is  incapable  of  labour,’  j 
says  he,  ‘ from  two  to-  six  years,  one  can  teach  j 
children  to  see  in  teaching  them  to  look  ; and  when  j 
one  sees,  one  has  already'  mastered  the  most  difficult 
and  most  essential  part  of  drawing.’ 

‘If,’  he  goes  on,  ‘this  was  an  innovation  in 
the  habits  of  men,  I should  hesitate  to  propose  its 
adoption:  I should  doubt  its  success;  but  it  is 
old  as  the  world.  Four  hundred  years  before 
Christ,  Pamphylus,  the  most  famous  painter  of 
Sicyoiijhad  obtained  as  a rule  and  even  an  obligatory 
law,  that  all  children  should  learn  to  draw  before 
learning  to  write— before  undertaking  any  other 
study ; and  the  generation  formed  by  this  excellent 
system,  gave  Greece  more  artists  than  writers, 
gave  her  especially  that  delicate  public  which  was 
competent  jndge  of  Ictinus,  Phidias,  and  Apelles. 
Drawing  is  not  au  art.  Let  us  proclaim  it  loudlyand 
at  once,  that  it  be  not  p\xt  aside  as  a luxurious  super- 
tiuity,  reserved  for  idle  people,  or  as  a special  study 
for  artists.  Drawing  is  a sort  of  writing,  and 
before  long  every  man  will  have  a good  or  bad 
drawing  baud,  as  now  a good  or  bad  hand  in 
writing;  but  it  will  be  disgraceful  not  to  draw  at 
all,  and  a man  will  blush  for  it,  as  now’  he  blushes 
if  he  cannot  write ; and  just  as  to  write,  that  is  to 
trace  upon  paper  one’s  thought  with  ink  which 
Hows  down  Irom  a pen,  does  not  constitute  the 
talent  for  wTiting,  that  is,  to  have  profound  or 
elevated  thonghts  expressed  in  a precise  or  glowing 
stylo,  so  also  to  draw  all  that  one  sees  or  has  seen 
will  not  constitute  the  talent  of  an  artist,  nor 
authorize  pretensions  which  flow'  from  it.  For- 
merly a man  was  held  in  honour  who  could  read 
and  write  correctly ; a position  in  the  world  w’as 
reserved  for  him.  Soon  to  become  a private  in 
the  army — a labourer  in  civil  life — it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  read,  to  write,  and  to  draw. 

‘ Mark  well,  that  drawing  is  a language  which 
no  spoken  or  written  description  can  replace.  * * 
Writing  is  a part  of  drawing;  to  teach  it  aloue  is  ^ 
the  mistake.  * * ♦ To  teach  children  the  j 

proportions  of  things  by  the  habit  of  figuring 
natural  objects,  is  to  approach  them  through  their  ; 
imitative  instincts;  to  lead  them  at  the  same  time  ' 
to  make  letters,  is  to  facilitate  for  them  the 
imitation  of  the  conventional  figures  which  com-  . 
pose  writing.  Thus  the  child  who  will  have  | 
reproduced  easily  and  pleasurably  a flower,  be- 
cause it  is  a familiar  object  to  him,  will  pass  ! 
readily  to  the  imitation  of  the  letter  P,  which,  ' 
despite  its  strangeness  and  meaninglessness,  liar- ' 
monizes  with  liis  natural  ideas  of  just  propor- 
tions. ^ * But  to  compel  the  child  at  ^ 

first,  and  without  any  previous  preparation  of  his  , 
judgment  or  exorcise  of  his  hand,  to  reproduce  i 
mechanically  figures  which  to  him  have  no  mean-  • 
ing,  no  association  with  any  of  the  forms  his  eyes  ! 
are  accustomed  to  rest  upon,  is  to  take  reason  in 
reverse  and  study  backwards — to  di.sgust  and  , 
stnpify  the  child.  Thus,  what  is  writing  for 
childi-en  if  not  a long  punishment,  of  which  the 
progress  is  marked  out  by  the  tr.aco  of  tears  ? 
How  far  otherwise,  if  drawing,  an  attractive 
study,  has  preceded  svrlting  : then  the  latter  pre- 
sently mingles  in  as  a companion  pursuit,  and  the 
child  passes  from  one  to  the  other,  assisting  each  i 
by  each.  * * Nothing  so  much  as  drawing,  | 

especially  when  acquired  in  youth,  accustoms  the 
mind  to  rest  upon  objects  and  to  observe  them 
keenly,  till  their  general  and  peculiar  forms  are  | 
fixed  in  the  memory.  This  gift  of  observation,  so  ' 
exercised  and  developed,  becomes  through  life  - 
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the  source  of  a thousand  enjoyments  which  escape 
other  men.’ 

‘ I have  quoted,’  says  M.  Lemaitre  ‘ all  this 
passage,  because  it  is  the  fundamental  idea  of 
M.  de  Laborde’s  hook — nay,  more,  the  future  of 
art  aud  industry.’  ” 

From  SI.  Daly’s  article  on  “ Natural  Poly- 
chromy,”  we  select  the  following  : — 

“ In  our  moist  climates,  the  application  of 
colour  to  the  e.xterior  of  monuments  is  met  by 
serious  difficulties.  We  published  in  this  Jtevne 
(in  the  year  1819-50,  plates  15,  16,  and  47)  the 
tomb  of  Admiral  Dumont  d’Urville,  designed  by 
M.  Constant  Dufeux,  whose  teaebiug  has  largely 
contributed  to  spread  the  taste  for  architectural 
polyebromy  amoug  the  students  of  the  School  of 
Architecture  in  Paris.  This  little  monument, 
inaugurated  in  1814,  has  already  been  repainted 
many  times,  and  the  same  lot  is  certainly  reserved 
for  the  charming  hotel  of  Prince  Napoleon,  in 
which  our  confrere,  M.  Lcuormaud,  has  realized  so 
brilliant  a Pompeiian  dream. 

The  perishable  character  of  external  painting  in 
these  damp  and  rainy  climates,  naturally  pre- 
sented itself  to  our  professional  brethren,  from 
the  very  commencemeut  of  dissensions  on  the 
matter,  as  a serious  objection  to  the  general  adop- 
tion of  polychromy  for  the  fai,'ade9  of  buildings. 
* * # # In  the  midst  of  the  researches,  ex- 

periments, and  sometimes  the  failures  in  poly- 
chromy, for  the  last  thirty  years,  some  artists, 
distrustful,  perhaps,  of  the  resources  of  modem 
science  and  industry,  or  determined  to  adopt 
nothing  but  methods  consecrated  by  history — the 
architect  antiquarians  abounding  for  now  twenty 
' years — declare  that  external  polychromy  ought  to 
retrict  itself  to  the  employment  of  materials 
variously  coloured  by  nature.  They  think  it 
should  only  be  a species  of  mosaic,  where  the 
incrustation  is  so  combined  with  the  ordinary  and 
usual  construction,  as  to  give  the  luxury  and 
variety  of  colour,  in  unison  with  that  solidity  and 
durability  so  essential  to  e.vternal  ornament,  and 
to  all  sound  building. 

This  theory  only  errs  by  its  narrowness ; what  it 
admits  is  very  well,  but  it  does  not  admit  enough. 
Above  all,  it  seems  to  renounce  too  readily  the 
benefits  which  the  progress  of  science  and  industry 
have  conferred  already,  aud  will  confer  every  year 
more  abundantly  upon  our  art. 

Meanwhile  natural  polychroraj’  is  more  and 
more  appreciated.  If  the  style  of  Louis  XIII.  is 
just  now  the  leading  fashion  in  Paris,  it  is  un- 
doubtedly inucli  more  due  to  the  charming  effect 
of  contrast  produced  by  brick  and  stone,  than  to 
any  qualities  of  correctness,  stability,  grace,  or 
even  logic  which  appertain  to  it,  for  these  quali- 
ties have  never  characterized  the  transient  phase 
of  architecture  called  after  Louis  XIIJ.  On  prin- 
ciple we  di.'Japprove  imitation  of  the  Louis  XIII. 
as  of  any  other  ancient  style.  This  imitation  is 
but  a fashion,  and  will  be  as  ephemeral.  But  we 
must  at  the  same  time  remark,  that  the  present 
adoption  of  this  style  will  not  have  been  entirely 
useless;  it  will  have  strengthened  the  taste  for 
polychromatic  architecture,  by  familiarising  the 
public  with  the  spectacle  of  contrasting  colours  on 
the  exterior  of  buildings.  It  is  in  the  same  man- 
ner, but  even  to  a greater  extent,  that  the  neo- 
Gothic  Renaissance,  now  declining  to  its  end,  will 
have  introduced  us  to  beauties — to  technical  pro- 
cesses— to  crafts  now  long  neglected,  and  which 
will  have  been  thus  happily  rescued  from  the 
tomb. 

It  is  in  the  same  manner  again  that  we  shall, 
doubtless,  witness  and  assist  the  restoration  of 
other  ancient  styles,  each  one  only  traversing  the 
transitory  scene  of  our  existence,  to  deposit  in  our 
minds  some  neglected  germ,  some  inspiration  use- 
ful to  the  unfolding  of  a new  art,  which,  to  develop 
itself  freely,  only  awaits  the  moment  when  society 
herself  shall  repose  in  the  security  of  principles 
distinctly  formulated  and  widely  adopted.  For 
art  can  never  be,  and  has  never  been  other  than 
the  reflex  of  contemporary  society,  mobile  or 
stable  as  it  is,  founded  like  it  upon  the  caprice  of 
a day,  or  upon  lasting  principles.” 

Ill  the  double  nuinbor  (4 — 5)  is  a report 
made  by  M.  Albert  Lenoir  to  “ the  Archaeolo- 
gical Section  of  the  Committee  of  the  Language, 
History,  and  Arts  of  France,  at  the  Ministry 
of  Public  Instruction,”  a document  whioli 
would  appear  sufficiently  unique  in  an  English 
blue-book,  but  veiy  illustrative  of  the  scientitic 
patronage  extended  from  the  highest  places  of 
the  French  nation,  ami  of  the  detailed  aud 
intimate  interest  in  all  iLat  can  afiect  national 
education,  so  advanta,."-  ' i.-’y  contrasting  our 
neighbours  with  ourselves  : — 
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“ I lidcl  the  honour,”  say.?  M.  ]jenoir,  "at  the 
last  mouth's  session  of  the  archteologieal  section  to 
submit  to  you  a work  of  M.  le  Docteur  Ileuszl- 
maun,  entitled  'A  Treatise  upon  the  Discovery  of 
the  System  of  Classical  and  Medi:cval  Architec- 
ture.' In  it  the  author  explained  that  after 
examination  of  many  hundreds  of  the  most  re- 
markable monuments  of  Greece,  Italy,  France, 
Gci’inany,  England,  and  Hungary,  he  had  dis- 
covered a process  by  means  of  which  their  archi- 
tects had  established  the  proportions  between  the 
mass  and  the  details  of  the  buildings  so  as  to  pro- 
duce harmony.  After  having  indicated  some 
developments  of  it  calculated  to  explain  the  im- 
portance and  utility  of  the  discovery,  he  termi- 
nated by  proposing  to  communicate  it  to  a special 
commission,  undertaking  to  make  good  the  evi- 
dences of  his  theory  if  tho  administration  con- 
descended to  make  it  public. 

Charged  by  M.  the  Pre.5idcnt  of  the  archaeologi- 
cal section  to  examine  the  demand  of  M.  Heiiszl- 
mami,  I submit  to  you  the  results  I have  obtained 
from  tlie  communication  of  his  long  labours. 

. * * * M.  Ilenszlmann  demonstrates 

simultaneously  by  geometry,  arithmetic,  and 
algebra,  that  from  tho  highest  Grecian  antiquity 
down  to  the  end  of  the  15th  centuiy,  architects, 
taking  for  a basis  the  fundamental  dimensions  of 
the  edifice  they  were  about  to  build,  established 
upon  that  line  an  increasing  and  decreasing  scale 
ot  proportion,  constructed  after  a mathematical 
formula  which  was  slightly  modified  in  the  Middle 
Agesj  that  they  submitted  to  this  scale  all  the 
portions  of  the  building,  whether  large  or  small, 
at  their  wish,  and  without  constraining  in  any 
way  their  taste  and  imagination ; that  it  was 
merely  a rule  to  which  they  submitted  both  mass 
and  details  in  order  that  harmonic  relatious  should 
subsist  between  them. 

Ihe  artist  who  was  bolder  in  his  invention  and 
more  skilful  than  his  predecessors  in  the  arts  of 
construction,  arrived  at  more  slender  proportions, 
as  seen  in  the  Parthenon  or  the  Sanite  Chapelle 
of  Pai-is;  it  was  then  the  nicer  and  finer  gradua- 
tions of  his  proportional  scale  which  guided  him, 
but  the  mathematical  harmony  was  not  altered 
by  that,  for  as  a musical  composer  remains  obe- 
dient to  the  laws  of  acoustical  harmony,  whether 
he  raises  or  depresses  the  pitch  of  his  composition, 
so  the  architectural  conception,  not  less  free’ 
would  be  submitted  to  an  analogous  law  which 
guarded  it  from  the  digressions  of  an  unregulated 
imagination. 

To  each  of  the  increasing  or  decreasing  divisions 
of  the  geometrical  scale  established  by  the  artist, 
corresponded  a series  of  figures,  forming  in  some 
sort  octaves,  falling  and  rising  like  those  of  a key- 
hoard ; he  found  in  the  ensemble  of  these  numerical 
series,  or  in  their  combinations,  all  the  measures 
needful  to  the  success  of  his  conception,  just  as  a 
musician,  having  on  an  instrument  all  the  notes 
and  tlieir  various  relations,  seeks  the  effect  he 
desires  to  produce,  and  deduces  from  their  mutual 
relations  the  harmony  of  his  theme.  It  is  an 
analogous  law  which  M.  Chevreul  has  discovered 
in  the  harmonic  relations  of  colour.  After 
examining  the  woi’k  of  the  discoverer  as  a whole, 

I passed  to  its  analysis ; with  compass  and  pen  1 
verified  the  geometrical  and  numerical  scales  of 
most  parts  of  the  buildings,  of  which  the  plans, 
facades,  and  mouldings  compose  his  rich  collection 
of  drawings  : in  all  1 have  found  the  perfect  har- 
mony which  he  announces.  Desirous  of  pushinf^ 
my  experiments  still  further,  I procured  dravviugl 
on  a large  scale,  from  buildings  unknown  to  Mr. 
Hcnszlmann,  and  of  Roman  and  Gothic  periods. 
Forming  then  for  myself  the  scales  according  to 
his  theory,  I found  all  the  members  of  these 
various  buildings  correspond  precisely  to  the 
divisions  without  the  smallest  geometrical  frac- 
tion. _ I found,  besides,  in  applying  the  method, 
that  it  furnishes  a mathematical  means  for  detect- 
ing either  the  changes  in  the  plan  of  a building 
after  its  commencement,  or  alterations  by  another 
ai'tist,  modifications  which  sometimes  are  inap- 
preciable by  the  eye,  but  become  evident  on 
application  of  the  harmouic  scales.  This  theory 
thus  facilitates  the  study  of  tho  chronological 
comparison  ^ of  monuments,  of  schools,  or  of 
diverse  nationalities ; and  from  the  application 
made  hitherto  by  the  discoverer,  it  results  that 
trance  plays  the  chief  part  in  the  arts  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  * # * -phe  discovery  of  M. 

Heuszimannenahlingonotodistinguishimmediately 

an  original  construction  from  a modern  imitation 
or  even  from  an  alteration  of  ancient  date,  it 
would  become  easy  to  restore  a dilapidated  edifice 
to  its  original  harmony.  # # * ppe  of 
At.  Heiiszhnaim  is  ready  to  be  published;  it  is  con- 
ceived that  it  would  be  desirable  to  publish  it, 
for  the  sake  of  both  theoretical  and  practical 


architecture.  The  arclneological  section  will 
doubtless  join  us  in  requesting  M.  the  Minister  to 
encourage  warmly  a publication  which  would 
throw  so  much  light  upon  the  study  of  art,  and  of 
which  the  consequences  would  be  so  important  for 
the  country  where  it  might  he  undertaken.” 

Tins  is  strong  encomium  on  M.  Lenoir’s 
part,  but  he  warms  with  liis  subject  to  a yet 
more  startling  result  of  approbation.  He  con- 
cludes Ills  official  report  to  his  official  depart- 
ment us  follows  : — 

“ I find  in  the  25tli  chapter  of  Exodus 
these  words,  ‘Tlie  Lord  spake  unto  Moses  and 
said,  Speak  unto  the  children  of  Israel  that  they 

bring  me  an  ollering and  let  them  make 

me  a sanctuary  that  I may  dwell  among  them, 
according  to  all  that  I show  thee  after  the 
pattern  of  the  tabernacle.’ 

Ill  the  26th  chapter  follows  the  complete 
description  of  the  tabernacle;  and  the  last  verse 
of  the  preceding  chapter  is  thus  expressed, 
‘And  look  that  thou  make  them  after  their 
pattern  which  was  showed  thee  in  the  mount.’ 
Farther  on,  in  the  Chronicles,  David  is  seen 
giving  to  his  son  Solomon  the  plans  and  descrip- 
tions which  he  had  received  from  God  for  build- 
ing him  a temple  at  Jerusalem.  How  in  the 
proportions  and  definite  forms  indicated  by  these 
various  books  of  the  Bible,  one  follows  the 
elements  of  the  harmonic  system  discovered  by  Mr. 
Hcnszlmann.  Did  Moses  in  making  the  tabernacle 
rest  upon  a revelation  ? The  Greeks  profited  bv 
it,  since  we  recognise  tho  theory  in  their  monu- 
ments. The  ignorance  of  the  Romans  about  it 
would  indicate  amongst  the  Greeks  an  initia- 
tion analogou.s  to  our  northern  freemasonry, 
strangers  not  being  permitted  to  penetrate  the 
secret. 

Byzantine  art  would  have  served  as  the 
bond  between  Greek  antiquity  and  Christianity 
in  respect  of  this  theory.  We  have  already  said 
what  were  its  mcdiaival  developments  and  per- 
fections; and  we  must  admit  that  the  secret  of 
the  lodges,  u Inch  could  only  be  based  on 
mathematical  science,  was  connected  with  it,  since 
by  as  many  builders  as  they  furnished  to  Europe 
the  harmonic  law  was  applied. 

As  to  its  revealed  origin,  I find  some  sort  of 
proof  of  it  in  the  ancient  Christian  tradition, 
which  demanded  that  the  churches  should  recal 
to  some  extent  the  temple  of  Solomon  or  tlie 
tabernacle ; also  in  the  consideration  that  the 
builder,  bishops,  and  abbots,  who  gave  themselves 
up  to  the  practice  of  religious  architecture,  con- 
sidered it  as  sacred  and  consecrated.” 

The  foregoing  extracts  must  suffice  to  re- 
present tlie  general  character  of  the  Hcvue  for 
the  year  lb57  ; the  papers  of  M.  Beitlc  being 
reserved  for  separate  consideration. 

In  another  notice  Ave  may  give  some  insight 
into  last  year’s  volume.  ” 

Meanwhile  we  may  point  out  in  the  quota- 
tions already  made  the  prevalence  of  that 
scientific  tone  and  bent  alluded  to  before  as 
characteristic  of  French  art.  This  is  as  re- 
markable from  the  " conspicuous  absence  ” of 
appeals  to  nature,  feeling,  and  imagination,  as 
from  the  direct  use  of  syllogistic  reasoning  and 
the  frequent  reference  to  modern  .science, 
modern  progress,  modern  industry.  Even  the 
entliusiasni  approaching  absurdity  which  we 
have  last  quoted  finds  its  occasion  in  a scientific 
system  only,  and  the  more  regulated  raptures 
of  M.  Bculu  OA’cr  classic  art,  we  shall  see 
hereafter  similarly  directed  towards  the  ma- 
chinery rather  than  the  life  of  art. 

The  logic  of  the  afiections,  so  potent  Avitli  all 
highly-wrought  arti.stie  temperaments  is  alto- 
gether left  alone.  No  English  book,  or  article, 
or  paper  about  art,  can  now  be  taken  up  with- 
out an  instant  reference  found,  and  constant 
deference  paid  to  meaning,  and  truth,  and 
eaniestness.  Even  the  cold  heights  of  Academic 
lectures  melt  into  the  fertile  eloquence  of  feel- 
ing under  the  rising  sun  of  a new  period.  It 
is  not  so  in  France  ; distinctly  it  is  not  so  m 
this  revieAv  at  jiresent  before  us.  Much,  no 
doubt,  in  the  latter  case  may  be  attributed  to 
the  decided  tendencies  of  the  editor,  whose 
catholicity  would  be  esteemed  by  many  as 
latitudinarianism,  or  even  indifference.  But 
the  lievue  on  the  Avliole  is  a fair  reflex  of  the 
national  art,  ami  France  of  to-dny,  the  more 
she  is  studied  or  self-displayed,  the  more 
appears  Avidely  scientific  and  the  less  deeply 
artistic. 


THE  DECAY  OF  BUILDINGS. 

TUE  HOUSES  OE  PAELIAilENT. 

Strive  as  man  may,  let  him  work  in  the  most 
massive  manner,  Avith  the  most  enduring  ma- 
terials, his  resistance  to  the  sure  decay  of  time 
is  during  a corapavativoly  short  period.  Many 
mighty  Avonders  of  the  world  which  in  the  glory 
of  their  erection  men  thought  A\-onld  prove  ini- 
pcrishable,  have  crumbled  into  dust  and  left  " not 
a rack  behind.”  Of  the  great  cities  of  the  Old 
Testament  history,  only  a few  mounds  of  earth 
remain,  in  which  He  a comparatively  insignificant 
number  of  objects,  which  serve,  however,  to  pro\'e 
the  truth  of  ancient  sacred  history,  and  to  give 
some  faint  idea  of  the  former  magnificence  of 
those  now  solitary  spots. 

The  important  works  of  antiquity  which  remain 
serve  as  marks  by  Avhlch  Ave  can  compare  the 
durability  of  other  buildings.  Since  the  probable 
time  of  the  rearing  of  the  great  pyramids  of 
Egypt,  the  proud  cities  of  the  Medes  and  Per- 
sians, and  mighty  Babylon,  have  fallen  into  dust. 
The  scejies  of  the  triumphs  of  the  Greeks  have 
passed  away,  and  peoples  Avonderful  for  the  ex- 
tent of  their  civilization  and  skill,  avIio  were  once 
powerful  against  the  world  in  arms,  have  had 
successive  rise  and  fall.  In  about  half  the  time 
since  the  pyramids  of  Egypt  were  built.  Imperial 
Rome  has  risen  and  its  glory  waned. 

“ So  generations  in  their  course  decay, 

So  flourish  these  when  those  Have  passed  away.” 

The  humble  and  more  ambitious  memorials  in 
the  graveyards,  the  important  monuments  of 
royal  and  other  personages,  and  matters  of  a more 
substantial  description,  raised  to  peiqAetuate  great 
deeds  or  the  names  of  eminent  individuals,  show 
how  strong  tho  inclination  of  human  nature  is  to 
fight  against  time’s  destruction  and  oblivion. 
Considering  this,  it  is  to  be  wondered  at  that 
the  materials  of  which  some  of  our  most  impor- 
tant national  works  have  been  made  should 
have  been  chosen  Avith  so  little  attention  to 
their  durable  qualities.  If  Ave  examine  the 
tombs  of  the  king.s  and  queens,  in  Westmin- 
ster Abbey,  and  other  records  elsewhere,  the 
tOAvers  and  tracery  of  some  of  our  most  beautiful 
cathedrals  and  churches,  it  is  pitiful  to  see  to  what 
a great  extent  the  rare  work  has  perished,  and 
how  figures,  niches,  and  foliage  are  converted  by 
early  decay  into  shapeless  masses,  in  the  olden 
time,  when  roads  were  had,  and  the  conveyance 
of  stone  from  long  distances  was  scarcely  pos- 
sible, it  was  necessary  to  use  those  quarries  Avhich 
lay  in  a convenient  situation  ; and  this  has  been 
the  means  of  affording  an  opportunity  of  judging 
by  dear  experience  of  most  of  the  varieties  of 
British  and  some  kinds  of  foreign  stone.  Look, 
for  instance,  at  the  crumbling  condition  of  the  ex- 
terior of  the  churches  of  Coventry ; look  at  those 
portions  of  the  cloisters  of  Westminster  Abbey 
which  have  nob  been  recently  restored.  Nearly 
all  trace.s  of  architectural  detail  have  mouldered 
away,  and  many  of  the  upright  shafts  are  worn  to 
a thread.  The  exterior  of  Henry  VIl.’s  Chapel 
has  been  once  entirely  re-cased  since  the  time  of 
its  erection,  and  is  again  decaying.  Many  of  tlie 
buildings  at  Oxford,  not  300  years  old,  have  as 
ruined  an  appearance  as  some  of  the  templesof  great 
antiquity  which  were  reared  more  than  five  times 
as  many  years  ago.  If  Ave  look  at  hnildings  which 
have  been  er’ccted  at  a comparatively  recent  date, 
it  is  painful  to  notice  the  commencement  of 
decay.  At  the  British  Museum,  a national  struc- 
ture scarcely  completed,  the  surface  is  peeling 
ofi]  and  layer  after  layer  will  have  fallen  in  the 
same  Avay  before  a century  has  passed  away.  The 
effect  is  Avorse  along  the  river  front  of  the  new 
Houses  of  Parliament.  Without  the  decay  can 
be  arrested,  the  ornament  which  has  been  pro- 
duced there  at  so  much  cost  avHI  speedily  vanish. 

If  Ave  examine  the  vast  surface  of  St.  Paul’s 
cathedral,  and  some  of  the  churche.s  by  Sir  Chi’Is- 
topher  Wren  in  the  metrojiolis,  it  will  be  seen 
that  they  have  till  the  present  avcU  defied 
the  weather.  Parts  are  a little  chafed,  but 
generally  over  the  Avholo  surface  of  St.  Paul’s 
hut  little  impression  has  been  made,  and  nearly 
throughout,  the  jointings  of  the  masonry  are  as 
close  and  square  as  if  they  had  been  completed 
yesterday.  In  many  instances  more  durable 
materials  luiA’e  come  into  use  in  this  country  for 
sculptural  and  otlier  purposes,  but  as  regards  the 
public  buildings  of  tlie  metropolis,  there  is  cer- 
tainly a need  that,  guided  by  the  experience  of 
the  past,  Ave  should  select  for  great  purposes 
materials  more  lasting  than  those  wliicli  have  been 
generally  brought  into  use.  Great  ignorance  on 
the  subject  prevails. 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  on  Saturday,  Avheu 
votes  Averc  being  taken,  Lord  Fernioy  called  the 
attention  of  the  counuittee  to  a large  item, — 
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7,000?.  odd — for  indurating  the  stone  of  which 
the  Houses  of  Parliament  were  built.  lie  wanted 
to  know  what  that  really  meant.  His  own  belief 
was  that,  disguise  the  fact  as  they  might,  the  whole 
structure  had  been  built  of  rotten  stone. 

Mr.  Fitzroy  said,  unfortunately,  that  was  no 
new  subject.  From  some  cause  or  other, — either 
from  the  effects  of  the  London  atmospiiere  or  from 
some  inherent  reason, — the  stone  of  which  the 
Houses  were  built  indicated  a tendency  to  decay. 
That  was  particularly  the  case  with  parts  of  the 
building  more  e.^posed  to  the  frost  and  wet  than 
others.  In  more  sheltered  situations  it  did  not 
show  the  same  signs  of  decay.  Various  means  had 
been  tried  to  arrest  that  unfortunate  tendency, — 
one  process,  in  particular,  which  had  been  invented 
by  a Hungarian,  who  did  not  choose  to  inform  the 
public  of  what  the  substance  used  by  him  was 
composed.  A gentleman  named  Ilansome  had 
also  been  permitted  to  apply  a process,  well- 
known,  to  several  parts  of  the  building,  and  his 
(Mr.  Ransome’s)  idea  was  that  if  that  process 
were  properly  carried  out,  it  would  answer  the 
end  in  view.  The  matter  remained  in  doubt  when 
he  (Mr.  Fitzroy)  acceeded  to  the  office  he  now 
held,  and  the  question  was  put  to  the  Treasury 
whether  they  would  sanction  a reference  to  some 
high  scientific  authority,  with  the  view  to  ascer- 
tain, if  possible,  the  cause  of  the  decay,  and  some 
effectual  remedy  against  the  evil.  The  result  Lad 
been  a reference  to  Mr.  Faraday,  who  with  that 
high  sense  of  generosity  and  honour  which  always 
distinguished  him,  said  he  could  not  think  of  act- 
ing professionally  in  the  matter,  or  of  accepting 
any  remuneration,  but  that  he  would  give  the  best 
opinion  he  could  upon  the  subject.  Th.at  gentle 
man  spent  some  hours  in  e.xamiuing  the  stone  in 
difibrent  parts  of  the  building,  and  as  a result  of 
his  advice  a portion  of  the  building  had  been  set 
apart  \inder  circumstances  precisely  similar  for  a 
trial  of  the  processes  of  the  two  gentlemen  whose 
names  he  (Mr.  Fitzroy)  had  mentioned.  Time 
alone,  however,  could  decide  the  question ; and  it 
was  under  those  circumstances  that  the  Govern- 
ment liad  asked  for  the  vote  to  which  the  noble 
lord  (Fermoy)  had  taken  exception. 


In  the  year  1S45,  I obtained  letters  patent  in 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  for  the  applica- 
tion of  a soluble  silicate  for  combining  smffil  coal 
into  blocks,  and  for  preserving  wood  from  fire  and 
decay. 

In  the  year  1851,  and  still  withoxit  any  know- 
ledge of  the  work  done  by  Dr.  Fuchs  or  Professor 
Kuhlmann,  I invented  a process  for  “preparing 
oxides  and  carbonates  of  lead  or  zinc,”  “and  car- 
bonates or  sulphates  of  barytes  with  soluble  silica,”  ■ 
either  with  or  without  being  “mixed  with  colour- 
ing or  other  matter,'’  and  enrolled  a provisional 
specification,  intending  to  complete  the  patent 
for  the  same,  but  owing  to  an  attack  of  illness,  1 
was  prevented  from  obtaining  this  protection. 

In  the  year  1855,  I claimed  and  obtained  a 
patent  for  further  improvements  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  artificial  stone  j and,  lastly,  in  1856,  I in- 
vented and  patented  a process  for  preserving 
natural  or  artificial  stone  and  other  building  mate- 
rials, and  in  rendering  them  less  liable  to  decay. 

The  application  of  this  process,  which  I also 
patented  in  France,  in  March,  1857,  has,  in  every 
instance  in  which  I have  operated,  been  attended 
with  the  most  satisfactory  results;  decay  has  been 
prevented  in  the  softest  and  most  friable  stones, 
and  where  disintegration  had  commenced  prior  to 
its  use,  this  has  been  at  once  arrested,  and  the 
same  stones  rendered  perfectly  hard  and  durable, 


VATER-GLASS  AND  ITS  APPLICATIONS. 

Amongst  the  various  notices  which  have 
appeared  from  time  to  time  in  our  pages  on  the 
subject  of  water-glass,  wc  have  not  omitted  to 
inform  our  readers  of  Mr.  Frederick  Ransoinc’s 
processes.  That  gentleman  now  writes: — 

The  articles  upon  the  subject  of  water-glass, 
by  Dr.  Fuchs,  which  have  recently  appeared,  and 
the  report  of  the  commission  of  the  French 
Goverumeiit  on  the  experiments  of  Professor 
Kuhlmann,  would  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
important  subject  of  silicificatioii  and  the  various 
ajqiUcations  of  soluble  glass  are  comparatively 
unknown  in  this  country,  the  more  so  as  no  refer- 
ence whatever  is  made,  either  in  the  report,  or  the 
articles  in  question,  to  English  discoveries  and 
manufactures  dependent  upon  the  same  prin- 
ciples. 

As  the  inventor  and  patentee  of  various  pro- 
cesses, in  every  respect  analogous  and  almost 
identical  with  those  suggested  in  the  articles 
alluded  to — as  having,  during  the  last  fifteen 
years,  occupied  myself  exclusively  in  modifying  and 
improving  the  manufacture,  and  applying  success- 
f ally  on  a large  scale,  the  soluble  glass  to  various  use- 
ful purposes  previously  unknown  in  this  country’,  I 
may  be  allowed  to  claim  attention  to  the  great 
injustice  of  bringing  so  prominently  forward  as  a 
novelty  the  history  and  results  of  experiments 
conducted  by  foreign  chemists  in  the  manufacture 
and  use  of  a material  for  which  I received  ihe 
Telford  medal  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Enjineers, 
in  1848;  aprize  medal  fromthe  Jury  of  the  Great 
Exhibition  in  1851 ; and  which  I have  been  manu- 
facturing at  the  rate  of  many  tons  per  week  at  my 
own  works,  and  more  lately  at  those  of  the  Patent 
Silicious  Stone  Company,  at  Ipswich. 

My  own  attention  was  first  directed  to  the 
subject  in  the  year  1811,  when  carrying  out  a 
series  of  experiments  with  a view  to  the  production 
of  an  artificial  stone  suitable  for  grinding,  build- 
ing, and  ornamental  purposes,  wliicli  should  possess 
all  the  advantages,  and  he  free  from  many  of  the 
defects  of  the  natural  stones  hitherto  in  use. 

I was  not  at  that  time  aware  of  the  memoirs 
published  by  Dr.  Fuchs,  in  Kastner’s  “ Archio,” 
for  1825;  nor  of  the  further  researches  cither  by 
him  or  Professor  Kuhlmann;  nor  have  I yet 
lo  :rncd  that  either  of  those  gentlemen  attempted, 
or  oven  contemplated,  the  manufacture  of  stone 
by  such  process ; but,  on  the  other  hand,  I may  be 


THE  PHYSICAL  CONDITION  OF  THE 
BRITISH  SOLDIER. 

Last  week  the  commander-in-chief  reviewed, 
in  Hyde-park,  the  available  strength  of  the  Foot 
Guards  stationed  in  the  metropolis.  The  troops 
took  up  their  positions  shortly  after  nine  o’clock 
in  the  morning,  and  went  through  the  regular 
evolutions  of  a field-day,  with  rapidity  and  pre 
cision.  The  report  says,  that  owing  to  the  great 
heat,  Uie  men  appeared  much  fatigued,  and  seve- 
ral were  obliged  to  fall  out  from  being  overpowered. 
Although  the  heat  on  the  day  mentioned  was 
great,  still  it  must  he  admitted  that  there  must 
he  something  wrong  cither  in  the  physical  condi- 
tion, or  the  nature  of  the  accoutrements,  of  the 
flower  of  the  British  army.  If  an  ordinary  review 
at  home  knocks  up  a number  of  these  strongly 
framed  men,  many  will  ask  what  would  be  the 
consequences  in  scenes  which  would  require  far 
more  energy  and  endurance.  Our  readers  know 
the  ill  condition  of  the  metropolitan  barracks  a 
short  time  ago,  and  how  utterly  impossible  it  was 
in  those  places  to  preserve  the  health  and  strength 
of  the  men;  and  it  is  a sad  fact,  that  hut  little 
beneficial  change  has  been  yet  made.  There  are 
other  circumstances  which  tend  to  the  deteriora- 
tion of  the  troops  lodged  in  the  metropolis.  The 
men  in  many  instances  have  not  that  sufficient 
amount  of  education  that  would  cause  them  to 
take  an  interest  in  intellectual  pursuits,  and  they 
have  no  opportunity  of  devoting  their  attention 
to  gardening  or  other  occupations,  which  are  both 
useful  and  health-giving  : the  consequence  is,  that 
some  fall  into  the  habits  of  dissipation,  which  are 
injurious  to  health. 

The  dress  of  the  Foot  Guards  being  the  same 


afford  the  opportunity  of  preserving  military 
stores,  and,  if  uecessary,  recruiting  fresh  strength. 

Although  gardens  for  soldiers  cannot  he  pro- 
vided in  the  metropolis,  there  are  many  other 
situations  in  which  this  provision  could  be  easily 
made.  The  British  soldiers  have  never  lacked 
bravery,  and  this  quality  will  be  improved  by 
raising  their  mental  condition — by  the  better 
arrangement  of  our  barracks — by  attention  to 
athletic  exercisgs — by  reform  iir  the  costume — 
and  by  placing  within  the  means  of  our  soldiers 
healthy  and  harmless  amusements. 


THE  MUD  BANKS  OF  THE  THAMES. 

Altow  me  to  express  myself  obliged  by  your 
excellent  article  on  the  “ Thames  mud  banks  and 
embankments,”  in  your  last  number.  Reading  that 
article  has  induced  me  roughly  to  lay  before  you 
a little  of  my  own  experience  on  the  subject.  I 
think  it  will  help  to  verify  much  which  you  have 
stated  and  suggested.  I only  wish  that  I had 
better  notes  on  the  subject. 

Nine  or  ten  years  ago,  not  in  any  way  connected 
with  the  Sewers  Commission,  I was  engaged  in 
taking  the  dimensions  and  levels  of  all  the  sewers 
discharging  into  the  Thames  between  Chelsea,  or 
say  Waudsworth,  and  Woolwich.  Every  inch  of 
the  river  bank  between  those  two  places,  on  both 
sides  of  the  water,  I believe  I traversed,  and  in 
the  performance  of  the  duty  I was  engaged  in,  I 
of  course  noted  the  peculiarities  of  the  shore,  and 
everything  connected  with  the  discharge  of  the 
various  sewage  outlets.  I have  not  been  up 
the  river  with  any  eye,  or  any  particular  eye, 
1 should  say,  to  its  examination,  since  that 
date,  or  at  least  for  many  years;  hut  your 
sketches  have  so  vividly  brought  to  my  mind  the 
appearance  of  the  two  spots  you  refer  to,  that  I 
see  little  change  in  the  configuration  of  the  mud 
shore  has  taken  place  since  the  date  I speak  of: 
the  depth  and  offensiveness  of  the  “materiel” 
have,  doubtless,  increased,  hut  it  appears  to  me 
that  the  line  of  current,  if  I may  so  term  it,  is 
exactly  as  it  used  to  be.  The  projection  sliowui  at 
the  end  of  the  bight  at  Cremorne  has,  doubtless, 
a great  deal  to  do  with  the  accumulation  there.  I 
recollect  that  at  a spot,  say  about  a quarter  of  the 
distance  between  the  Kensington  canal  and  Bat- 
tersea-briclge,  a 12  or  14  foot  rod  was,  at  the  time 
I speak  of,  easily  thrust  up  to  the  head,  in  the 
black  deposit,  and  all  along  the  whole  bank  at 
this  point,  nothing  less  than  some  4 or  5 feet  of 
mud  could  be  sounded:  there  may  though  be 
some  peculiarity  in  the  shove  stratum  underneath 
the  mud  here,  which  accounts  for  the  groat  depth 
of  soft  deposit,  for,  if  I recollect  rightly,  just  above 
the  point — Wandsworth  way,  at  which  your 
sketch  (plan)  terminates,  and  where  the  river 
shore  takes  a slight  reverse  curve,  the  bank  is 
free  from  mud,  and  yet  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
support  the  weight  of  a man  upon  it.  The  deposit 
(opposite  Cremorne)  was  not,  at  the  time  I refer 
to,  offensive  like  that  observed  low'er  down  the 
river, — naturally  so,  as  there  would  be  less  deposit 
of  sewage, — but  consisted  of  an  intensely  black 
mud. 

The  next  below  Chelsea  of  any  moment — before 


in  siumnor  as  in  the  cold  of  wnntor,  seems  to  ! 
most  civilians  to  be  ridiculous ; those  closed  and  1 the  embankment  of  the  river  at  that  part  was 
thickly-padded  cloth  coats,  the  bear’s  skin  caps,  j executed — occurred,  I think,  between  Chelsea 
and  other  portions  of  the  guardsmen’s  dress,  are  ' Hospital  entrance-stairs  and  the  entrance  to  the 
so  contrived  as  to  be  utterly  unfitted  for  the  i Grosvenor  Canal,  where  there  was  a break  for  a 
heat  of  summer,  or  a hot  climate.  It  should  , short  distairce,  and  then  again  it  continued  to  the 
not  be  forgotten  that  in  the  Crimean  war  the  western  end  of  the  premises,  which  were,  I think, 
guards  fell  out  of  the  ranks  in  large  numbers  I termed  “Smith’s  Distillery.”  Here  again  the- 
during  a march  of  a few  miles,  and  numbers  died  . deposit  was  very  deep,  especially  in  front  of 
from  fatigue.  It  seems  that  the  usual  dress  of  promises  situate  about  half-way  between  the  hos- 
tile guards  for  summer  use  is  about  as  unfit  as  a ^ pitul  and  the  present  site  of  the  Chelsea-hridge; 
suit  of  armour  of  Henry  VIII. ’s  reign  would  be  i and  the  embankment  executed  in  this  part  does 
on  ordinary  occasions.  Something  is  to  he  attri-  ■ not  encroach  so  far  into  the  river  as  the  low-water 
buted  to  the  insufficiency  of  gymnastic  training,  line  of  the  mud  bank  did,  by  some  distance,  I 
and  it  is  well  known  that  with  practice,  it  is  think.  Here,  and  close  by ^the  Grosvenor  Canal, 


no  hardship  for  a man  to  walk  without  incon 
venience  twenty  miles  and  more  each  day. 

The  Roman  soldiers  were  almost  as  remarkable 


I have  a remembrance  of  5,  6,  7 feet  of  deposit, 
partaking,  of  course,  of  the  same  character  as  the 
deposit  above  Chelsea,  hut  mixed  with  a larger 


for  their  ability  to  construct  defensive  and  other  amount  of  sewage  matter;  the  more  so,  as  this 


works  as  they  were  brave  and  skilful  with  their 
weapons.  Why  should  not  the  British  soldier  be 
similarly  trained  ? A large  proportion  of  the  body 
of  our  army  have  been  brought  up  to  agricultural 
and  other  pi;rsuits;  they  have  been  accustomed 
to  active  and  industrious  habits,  and  it  is  in  con- 
sequence of  the  want  of  employment,  that  they 
are  tempted  into  those  injurious  habits  which  arc 
complained  of. 

It  troubles  the  minds  of  thinking  men,  that 
while  the  nations  on  the  continent  have  almost 
impregnable  fortresses,  constructed  according  to 
the  best  and  most  scientific  principles,  in  England 


allowed  to  state  that  I secured  a patent  in  France  we  have  no  stronghold  which,  in  case  of  invasion, 
for  this  very  process  in  the  year  IS  15.  [ could  he  made  good  again.st  an  invading  host,  and 


bank  lay  close  below'  the  outlet  of  the  Rixnelugh 
sewer.  From  this  bank  down  to  the  one  pour- 
trayed  by  you  below  Westminster — the  worst, 
undoubtedly,  on  the  river,  and,  curiously  enough, 
occurring  exactly  on  the  spot  where  any  remedial 
measures  taken  with  respect  to  it  would  be  of  most 
service  to  the  river  and  the  public,  if  those  mea- 
sures took,  as  they  must  to  be  effective,  the  form 
of  a solid  embankment.  I do  not  think  that,  on 
account  of  holes,  any  real  account  of  the  sound- 
ings from  Whitehall-stairs  to  Adelphi-terrace  has 
been  or  could  he  taken  without  a great  deal  of 
labour.  I have  seen  bargemen  uiiable  to  bottom 
it  with  their  poles,  and  1 have  also  seen  more  than 
one  man  in  it  up  to  his  neck,  and  many  in  danger 
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of  losing  life  from  accidental  falls  into  it.  Here 
tliG  “mixture"  became  remarkably  offensive,  and 
in  many  parts  covered — that’s  not  the  word — 
swarmed — with  the  red  entangled  worms  with 
specimens  of  which,  magnified,  lecturers  arc  so 
fond  of  frightening  timid  females  in  their  scientific 
harangues.  As  Soiithwark-bridge  was  neared — 
■tbough  not  close  to. the  bridge,  but  more  in  the 
•vicinity  of  Queenhithe  Dock,  east  and  west — the 
-accumulation,  though  not  extending  far  into  the 
•river,  was  in  many  cases  very  deep  and  oft'ensive. 

It  strikes  me  very  forcibly  that  if  all  those  who 
write  and  talk  about  the  subject,  commissioners 
of  sewers  and  metropolitan  boards,  or  what  not, 
would  just  walk  down  the  river  banks  at  low 
water,  they  would  form  vastly  different  ideas 
upon  the  subject  of  the  sewerage  embanking, 
deodorizing,  Ac.,  to  those  w'hich  they  are  in  the 
habit  of  expressing.  Now  they  must  be  founded 
upon  nothing  better  than  theory,  if  they  have 
not  done  so, — that  I am  quite  confident  of.  Lime 
water,  or  any  other  deodorizing  agent,  to  the  ex- 
tent it  may  be  used  for  deodorizing  the  sewers, 
will  never  have  the  effect  of  doing  away  with  the 
noxious  effluvia,  Ac.  dependent  upon  the  immense 
mud  deposits.  Take  the  mud  bank  you  sketch, 
and  say  there  is  a depth  of  four  feet  only  of 
matter,  such  as  it  is  composed  of,  and  just  think 
of  that  stewing,  day  after  day,  lying  as  it  does,  in 
a compact  mass : then  let  some  one  suggest 
how  much  deodorizing  matter  it  would  take  to 
counteract  its  effects,  to  say  nothing  of  the  wash 
of  every  tide  : their  computations  would  be  far 
out,  I fear,  whatever  they  might  be.  The  water, 
as  you  say,  no  doubt,  contains  the  chief  source  of 
the  annoyance,  but  it  derives  it,  to  a very  large 
extent,  I confidently  believe,  from  the  surface  of 
these  mud  banks,  as  every  flow  gathers  the 
noxious  particles  from  their  surfaces,  and  holds 
them  in  solution,  and  every  ebb  causes  all  this 
accumulation  to  traverse  the  length  of  the  river, 
the  whole  mass,  mixed  up  together  in  its  course 
by  the  run  of  tide,  moving  of  steam-boats,  &c., 
and  thus  exposed  to  the  air  and  influence  of  the 
sun,  and  just  the  very  best  course  that  under  any 
circumstances  could  be  pursued,  even  by  art,  to 
•create  miasma,  out  of  such  materials  : the  receding 
tide  leaves  the  banks  with  a fresh  layer  of 
matter — wet — to  bo  “stewed  up"  into  material 
for  the  next  tide,  and  so  we  go  on.  When  it  is 
really  seen,  and  clearly  seen,  what  a state  tlie 
river  has  been  permitted  to  get  into,  it  is  a 
serious  matter,  without  exaggeration,  simply 
because  it  must  get  much  worse  before  the  proper 
•remedy  can  be  efiected,  that  is,  before  sufficient 
time  can  have  elapsed  to  allow  of  works  being 
carried  out.  It  is  now  ’59,  and  you  can  re- 
member, as  well  as  myself,  quite  as  much  being 
talked  about  as  to  “something  being  done”  as  a 
remedy  in  ’49  as  nowj  and  I believe  it  to  be  as  it 
at  present  stands  quite  a query  as  to  whether  ’69 
will  not  find  “ those  who  know  all  about  it  ’’  still 
talking  ou  the  subject.  J.  S. 


“VENUS  GUIDING  ^NEAS  AND  THE 
TROJANS  TO  THE  LATIN  SHORE.” 

This  is  the  title  of  a noticeable  picture  now  in 
London,  by  Mr.  Page,  an  American  painter,  who 
has  been  residing  for  some  years  in  Rome.  Mr. ' 
Page  has  treated  the  subject  after  the  traditions  ' 
•of  Virgil  and  other  classic  poets,  introducing  as' 
many  of  the  attributes  of  Venus  as  he  was /«>••  j 
■toricallg  warranted  in  doing,  on  the  authority  of 
the  best  poets.  Venus  was  the  mother  and  * 
patroness  of  Italy,  as  well  as  the  goddess  of 
beauty  and  love,  hence  this  picture  might  almost ' 
•be  called  the  Discovery  of  Italy,  She  was  born 
■of  the  foam  of  the  sea,  and  poets  all  unite  in ' 
representing  the  sea,  as  well  as  the  air,  as  per- 1 
fectly  calm  in  her  presence.  Though  she  lent  her  ■ 
vesture  to  Juno,  she  never  parted  with  the  bright ' 
pearl  which  Vulcan  gave  her.  The  artist  uses 
•this,  and  has  not  forgotten  the  tradition  of  her 
golden  hair  and  light  blue  eyes.  The  goddess  is 
represented  as  of  life  size,  standing  or  sailing  in  a 
.shell  drawn  by  her  doves,  and  propelled  by  two 
wingless  cupicls,  with  the  galleys  of  /Eneas  follow- 
ing in  the  distance.  She  is  seen  near  at  hand. 
As  the  sea  and  the  sky  are  as  serene  and  still  as 
when  Agamemnon  sighed  for  Iphigcnia  in  Aulis, 
the  artist  has  ingeniously  contrived  to  give  con- 
siderable action  to  the  figure  by  balancing  her  in 
an  enormous  shell,  which  is  just  being  turned 
towards  the  land  (Italy)  on  her  right  by  the 
touch  of  one  of  the  Cupids  on  the  opposite  side. 
Mr.  Page  has  shown  .some  boldness  in  departing 
Iroin  the  beaten  track,  and  encountering  the 
•difficulties  of  action.  The  famous  Venus  of  Titian 
in  the  palace  of  Uffiggl  in  Florence,  as  well  as 
;<ilmost  all  other  pictures,  represent  the  goddess 


as  in  repose,  or  nearly  so.  In  a word,  the  artist 
has  aimed  at  originality  and  high  art,  and  has 
produced  a work  of  art  of  no  ordinary  character. 

The  picture  is  in  his  studio,  7-1',  Newman-street, 
Oxford-street,  where  any  one  who  desires  may  see 
it  by  sending  in  bis  card,  between  the  hours  of 
two  and  six  o’clock. 


SITTING  AND  STANDING  IN  CHURCHES. 


Standing  in  Church.  A Leaning  Stick. 

In  your  notice  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
, Ecclesiological  Society  (No.  855,  p.  -127),  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Jenner  is  reported  to  have  made  the  following 
observation: — “The  summary  of  the  arguments 
in  favour  of  seats  might,  he  believed,  be  thus 
summed  up  : it  would  be  best,  he  thought,  to  Imve 
no  seats  at  all : the  next  best  thing  was  to  have 
chairs;  and  the  worst  of  all  would  be  to  have 
benches.”  I would  venture  to  suggest  an  inter- 
mediate contrivance  between  the  “ no  seat  at  all” 
and  the  chair,  and  that  is  the  contrivance  which 
Ilaffaelle,  in  the  cartoon  of  ‘Paul  preaching  at 
Athens,  has  put  into  the  hands  of  one  of  the 
listeners  in  the  crowd  on  the  Areopagus  : it  is  a 
staff  in  the  form  of  a crutch,  aud  admirably 
adapted  for  leaning  upon.  Similar  cross-handled 
staves  are  still  in  use  in  the  Coptic  Cathedral  at 
Cairo,  where  they  are  placed  iii  the  body  of  the 
church  for  the  accommodation  of  the  laity.  The 
circumstance  of  this  being  a custom  with  the 
Egyptian  Christians,  and  probably  derived  from  a 
remote  antiquity,  would  appear  to  afford  a very 
satisfactory  elucidation  of  the  allusion,  in  St. Paul’s 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (xi.  21),  to  the  passage  in 
Genesis  (.xlvii.  31). 

There  is  in  the  Leyden  Egyptian  Museum  a 
fragment  of  an  ancient  stick  of  the  kind  de- 
scribed. JosErn  Bonomi. 


THE  OLD  AND  THE  NEW  BRITISH 
MUSEUM. 

Contrasts  are  useful  in  enabling  us  to  judge  of 
our  present  strength  and  amount  of  progress. 
Amongst  the  most  remarkable  of  these  instances 
is  the  advance  of  our  great  national  Museum. 
In  178-1,  William  Hutton,  the  famous  book- 
seller and  historian,  of  Birmingham,  visited  the 
metropolis,  and  give.s  the  following  account  of 
a visit  to  the  British  Museum : — “ I was  given  to 
understand  that  the  door,  contrary  to  other  doors, 
would  not  open  with  a silver  key — that  interest 
must  be  made  some  time  before,  and  admission 
granted  by  a ticket  for  a future  day.  This  mode 
seemed  totally  to  exclude  me.  As  I did  not  know 
a right  way,  I was  determined  to  pursue  a wrong, 
which  probably  might  lead  me  into  a right.  By 
good  fortune  I stumbled  upon  a person  possessed 
of  a ticket  for  the  next  day,  ^\'hich  he  valued  less 
than  two  shillings.  We  struck  a bargain  in  a 
moment,  and  were  both  pleased." 

On  the  7tli  of  December  of  the  above  year 
Hutton,  with  nine  others  (all  strangers  to  him), 
assembled  at  the  old  Museum.  He  says : “ We 
began  to  move  pretty  fast,  when  I asked,  with 
some  surprise,  whether  there  were  none  to  inform 
us  what  were  tlie  curiosities  as  we  went  on.  A 
tall  young  man  in  person,  who  seemed  to  be  our 
conductor,  replied,  with  some  warmth,  ‘What! 


would  you  have  me  tell  you  everything  in  the 
Museum  ? — how  is  it  possible  ? Besides,  are  not 
the  names  written  upon  many  of  them?’  I was 
too  much  humbled  by  this  reply  to  utter  another 
word.  The  company  seemed  influenced : they 
made  haste,  and  were  silent ; no  voice  w'as  heard 
but  in  whispers.  If  a man  pass  two  minutes  in  a 
room  in  which  arc  a thousand  things  to  demand 
his  attention,  he  cannot  find  time  to  bestow  a 
glance  on  each.  When  our  leader  opens  the  door 
of  another  apartment,  the  silent  language  of  that 
action  is  ‘ Come  along ! ’ If  I see  wonders  which 
I do  not  understand,  they  are  no  wonders  to  me. 
Should  a piece  of  withered  paper  lie  ou  the  floor, 
I should  without  regard  shuffle  it  from  under  my 
feet;  but  if  I am  told  it  is  a letter  written  by 
Edward  VI.  that  information  sets  a value  upon 
the  piece : it  becomes  a choice  morceau  of  an- 
tiquity, and  1 seize  it  with  rapture.  The  history 
must  go  altogether : if  one  is  wanting,  the  other 
is  of  little  value.  I considered  myself  in  the 
midst  of  a rich  entertainment,  consisting  of  ten 
thousand  rarities ; but,  like  Tantalus,  I could  not 
taste  one.  It  grieved  me  to  think  how  much  I 
lost  I’nr  want  of  a little  information.  In  about 
thirt)  minutes  we  finished  our  silent  journey 
through  this  princely  mansion,  which  would  well 
have  taken  thirty  days ! I went  out  much  as  wise 
as  I went  in;  but  with  severe  reflectious  that,  for 
fear  of  losing  my  chance,  I had  that  morning 
abruptly  torn  myself  from  three  gentlemen  with 
whom  1 was  engaged  in  an  interesting  conversa- 
tion ; had  lost  my  breakfast ; got  wet  to  the  skin  ; 
spent  half-a-crown  in  coach-bire ; paid  two  shil- 
lings for  a ticket;  been  hackncj'ed  through  the 
rooms  with  violence ; had  lost  the  little  share  of 
good  humour  I had  brought  in;  aud  came  away 
completely  disappointed.’’ 

The  editor  of  Hutton’s  Life  remarks  that  the 
old  regulations  at  the  British  Museum  seemed 
expressly  calculated  to  create  disgust,  and  to  ex- 
clude as  many  persons  as  possible.  When  it  was 
first  opened  fie  trustees  published  “ Statutes  and 
Rules  relating  to  the  Inspection  and  Use  of  the 
British  Museum.”  Among  other  things  laid  doivn 
were  : — 1st.  That  such  studious  and  curious  per- 
sons as  were  desirous  to  see  the  Museum  must,  in 
the  first  place,  make  an  application  in  writing  to 
the  porter,  stating  their  condition,  place  of  abode, 
Ac.;  that  they  must  call  another  day  for  their 
tickets,  and  then  go  a third  day  to  see  the  sight. 
2nd.  That  no  more  then  ten  tickets  should  be 
delivered  out  for  each  hour  of  admittance,  and  no 
person  or  persons  be  allowed  to  see  anything 
without  being  attended  by  the  under  librarian,  or 
under  assistant.  3rd.  That  visitors  should  be 
conducted  in  regular  order  and  succession  through 
all  the  departments  of  the  establishment,  and  not 
he  allowed  more  than  three  hours  to  examine  the 
whole,  but  depart  when  notice  is  given  by  ringing 
a bell  [this  bell,  it  appears,  did  great  duty,  for 
besides  ringing  people  out,  it  rang  them  from  one 
department  to  another].  4th.  That  children  on 
no  account  be  admitted  into  the  JIuseum. 

At  all  events  we  have  improved  in  Great 
Eussell-street. 


SANITARY  PAMPHLETS. 

In  the  report  for  1858  ou  the  sanitary  con- 
dition of  the  parish  of  St.  Mary,  Islington,  by 
Dr.  Ballard,  the  medical  officer  of  health,  there 
are  some  valuable  statistics  in  regard  to  diph- 
theria, from  which  it  appears  that  from  January, 
1858,  to  the  close  of  the  first  quarter  of  1859, 
there  were  80  fatal  cases  of  epidemic  sore-throat, 
most  of  them  being  attended  mth  the  peculiar 
exudation  in  the  iuterior  of  the  throat  which  has 
been  regarded  as  the  characteristic  sign  of  true 
diphtheria;  so  that  it  was  a mistake  to  imagine 
that  most  or  many  of  these  cases  were  uot  the  true 
diphtheria.  It  appears  that  diphtheria  attacks  the 
middle  and  comfortable  classes  of  the  population, 
rather  than  those  of  the  lower  ranks  in  life. 
Scarlet  fever  and  diphtheria  do  not  appear  to  be 
mutually  protecth’e  against  each  other,  in  Dr.  Bal- 
lard’s opinion, as  gathered  from  the  statistics  of  his 
parish.  Other  forms  of  sore-throat  also  prevailed 
during  the  period  of  the  epidemic.  Diphtheria 
is  considered  from  the  statistics  of  the  disease  in 
this  parish  to  be  contagious,  and  the  reporter  im- 
presses on  all  the  necessity  of  isolating  the  sick 
persons  from  the  healthy  in  cases  of  epidemic 
sore-throat.  In  more  than  half  the  houses  ex- 
amined where  such  cases  occurred,  there  was  some 
defect  or  other  in  the  sanitary  arrangements  or 
surrounding  conditions  of  the  patient.  In  the 
greater  number  of  houses  thus  deficient,  the 
fault  was  discovered  in  the  state  of  the  drainage, 
bearing  out  our  own  statements.  The  subject 
I of  ventilation  in  the  sleeping  apartments  also 
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OQght  carefully  to  be  investigated  in  all  such 
cases.  We  have  known  of  instances  in  which 
virulent  sore-throat  of  long  standing  was  cared  by 
the  mere  removal  from  a close  sleeping-room  to 
one  better  ventilated  at  all  times.  None  are  more 
apt  to  shut  themselves  up  in  “snug’'  and  com- 
fortable sleeping-rooms,  with  curtains  drawn,  and 
even  chimneys  stutfcd  up  or  papered  over,  than 
“ tlie  middle  and  comfortable  classes,”  and  this 
may  be  one  of  the  main  causes  of  their  greater 
liability  to  such  epidemics.  In  another  pamphlet 
which  we  have  here  occasion  to  notice,  namely, 
the  “ Third  Annual  Report  of  the  Medical 
Officer  of  Health  to  the  Vestry  of  St.  James’s, 
’Westminster”  (Dr.  Lankester),  the  subject  of 
defective  ventilation  is  prominently  brought 
under  notice.  “In  connection  with  the  deficient 
drainage  of  the  better  class  of  houses,”  says  this 
officer,  “I  would  especially  refer  to  their  frequent 
deficient  ventilation.  The  fear  of  a draught  is 
alike  the  bane  of  rich  and  poor.  Windows  are 
not  only  not  opened,  but  they  are  not  made  to 
open.  Many  windows  have  the  top  sash  immov- 
able, the  letting  down  of  which  is  the  only  efficient 
way  of  ventilating  the  room  at  all.  The  water- 
closets  are  frequently  placed  in  positions  where 
ventihition  is  ne.'ct  to  impossible;  and  many  of 
them,  even  in  good  houses,  are  disgustingly  small, 
damp,  and  noisome.  These  are  some  of  the  Ciuises 
which,  amongst  even  the  wealthier  classes  of 
society,  produce  direct  attacks  of  disease,  or  by 
their  constant  action  on  the  system,  freditpose  it 
to  succumb  to  the  action  of  poisons  from  unthout," 
We  may  here  afford  a hint  to  those  who  sleep  j 
in  rooms  next  the  roof,  and  are  anxious  to  improve  , 
defective  ventilation.  The  ceilings  of  two  such  . 
rooms,  the  writer  of  these  notes  lately  had  cnrvG<l 
neatly  out  in  several  places,  with  a round  disc  in 
the  centre,  and  oblong  cuts  at  the  corners,  till  the 
lathing  was  reached,  which  was  left  so  as  to  form  ' 
very  good  gratings,  opening  into  the  interior  of 
the  roof,  which,  being  abundantly  open  to  the  air, 
both  between  the  couplings  at  the  ridge,  and 
between  tlie  slates,  aflbrded  a complete  system  of  | 
ventilation,  and  entirely  removed  the  closeness 
which  existe<l  every  morning,  notwitlistanding 
ev’cn  open  windows  and  fireplaces.  From  Dr. 
Laiikester’s  report,  it  appears,  that  while  the 
average  deaths  for  ten  years  previous  to  18a()  in 
St.  James's  were  775,  in  1858  they  were  only  66G. 
In  the  intervening  years  they  were  intermediate, 
or  6S2and712,  so  that,  thus  and  otherwise,  it 
pretty  clearly  appears,  that  in  this  parish  there 
is  now  a dec.dcd  saving  of  life  from  sanitary  ! 

agencies. A scries  of  “Sanitary  Tracts”  is 

being  issued  under  the  sanction  of  the  Metro- 
politan Association  of  Medical  Officers  of  Health. 
No.  1 is  an  important  papef  on  Vaccination  (and 
small  po.x),  by  Dr.  Bullard,  Medical  Officer  of 
Health  for  Ldiiigton.  The  advantages  derivable 
from  vaccination  are  forcibly  urged  in  this  paper, 
and  objections  to  it  satisfactorily  answered. 


PALACE  OF  THE  PEOPLE,  MUSWELL- 
HILL. 

Tuis  undertaking  was,  we  may  almost  say, 
inaugurated,  on  Saturday  last,  when,  the  ground 
having  been  staked  out,  and  its  chief  points  marked  ; 
by  flug-stafis,  a party  of  about  350  l.ulies  and 
gentlemen  assembled  on  the  site  at  the  invitation 
of  the  promoters,  and  in  order  to  meet  Lord 
Brougham  and  other  patrons  and  friends  of  the 
enterprise.  Amongst  the  company  were  Lord 
Talbot  de  Maluhide,  iMr.  Alderman  .Sidney,  Sir 
Cusack  P.  Roney,  Sir  C.  Fox,  Mr.  Rowley,  general 
manager  of  the  Crystal  Palace,  Mr.  R.'w.  Ken* 
nard,  M.P.  Mr.  .Masterman,  Mr.  Geo.Cruikshank, 
Professor  Donaldson,  Mr.  Grniieison,  and  other 
friends  of  art  and  general  education. 

The  weather  was  delightful  throughout  the  day, 
and  by  a ph-asaut  railway  trip  from  King’s-cross 
to  Wood-green,  and  a walk  across  the  fields,  the 
visitors  reached  a tent  erected  on  the  site  of  the 
People’s  I’alace. 

Conducted  by  Sir  Charles  Fox,  Lord  Brougham 
inspected  the  site,  and  was  afterwards  addressed 
by  Mr.  Masterman,  who  read  the  prospectus  of 
the  company,  which  is  now  termed  " The  Great 
Northern  Palace  Company  ( Limited),”  with  a share 
capital  of  500,000/.  in  21.  shares,  and  250,000/.  in 
debentures.  The  prospectus  describes  the  leading 
features  of  the  intended  building,  its  advantages 
for  recreative  purposes  to  the  dense  population  of 
the  northern  suburbs,  its  educational  objects  (with 
a lecture-room  for  10,000  persons),  and  the  beauty 
of  the  surrounding  scenery. 

^^ro’»gham  expressed  his  gratification  with 
all  that  be  had  seen,  and  considered  the  success  of 
the  People’s  Palace  perfectly  assured.  Its  first 
object  was  to  afford  reIax.ation,  both  mental  and 
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physical,  to  the  working  classses,  and  to  which 
they  had  a moral  right,  if,  by  their  daily  labour, 
tliey  had  first  earned  the  time  for  it, — if  it  was 
innocent  in  its  nature,  and  such  as  not  to  inter- 
fere with  the  rights  of  others, — and  at  the  same 
time  so  consistent  with  prudence  as  not  to  be  in- 
jurious to  themselves.  Believing  that  these  prin- 
ciples would  he  carried  out  in  the  People’s  Palace, 
he  had  consented  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  educational  department,  for  which  a special 
fund  would  be  provided,  and  was  proposed  to  be 
applied,  in  a manner  which  had  his  entire  ap- 
proval, particularly  in  the  plan  of  awardiiig  prizes 
for  proficiency  in  history,  geography,  astronomy, 
geology,  and  other  branches  of  science. 

The  company  then  partook  of  luncheon,  Mr. 
Hughes  (of  the  firm  of  Masterman,  Hughes,  and 
Co.)  presiding  as  chairman  in  the  absence  of  tbe 
Lord  Mayor,  who  was  prevented  by  illness  from 
attending  the  meeting.  After  the  formal  toasts, 
including  “ The  House  of  Lords,”  acknowledged 
by  Lord  Talbot  de  Malahide,  and  “ The  House  of 
Commons,”  replied  to  by  Jtr.  Kennard,  M.P. 
the  chairman  proposed  “ The  Health  of  Lord 
Brougham,”  which,  it  is  needless  to  say,  was  most 
enthusiastica-lly  received.  His  lordship  replied 
in  a comprehensive  and  animated  speech,  and  gave 
“The  Health  of  the  Chainmvn,”  coupled  with 
that  of  the  Lord  Mi»j’or.  | 

The  toast  of  “Art,  Science,  and  Literature,”; 
was  acknowledged  for  its  several  departments  by  ' 
Mr.  George  Cruikshaiik,  Professor  Donaldson,  and  : 
Mr.  Godwin.  Mr.  Cruikshank  dwelt  on  the 
educational  aspect  of  the  undertaking,  and  Lord  ■ 
Brougham’s  exertions  in  its  cause.  Professor , 
Donaldson  expressed  his  belief  that  the  magic 
wand  of  Jlr.  Owen  Jones  might  even  enable  him  1 
to  enhance  the  natural  beauty  of  the  site  of  the 
Palace;  and  Mr.  Godwin  gave  cordial  good 
wishes  for  the  success  of  the  enterprise,  because 
it  promised  to  provide  healthy  and  elevating  re- 
creation for  the  working  classes,  as  well  as  educa- 
tion, which  had  hitherto  been  somewhat  neglected 
in  such  undertakings. 

“ Success  to  the  Palace  of  the  People,”  acknow- 
ledged by  SirCusnek  Roney  on  hehalfof  the  patrons, 
was  the  next  toast,  and  then  the  health  of  Mr.  Owen 
Jones  was  warmly  responded  to.  In  reply,  that 
gentleman  refened  to  the  exertions  of  Sir  Charles 
Fox  in  pomoHng  the  practical  details  of  the 
undertaking,  which  he  hoped,  when  realized, 
would  have  a successful  career  as  a twin  brother 
of  the  Crystal  Palace  at  Sydenham.  Other  com- 
plimentary speeches  and  the  toast  of  “ The  Ladies” 
brought  the  proceedings  of  tbe  day  to  a close. 

Mr.  George  Stevens,  the  (at  present  honorary) 
secretary  to  the  compjuiy,  contributed  etfectively 
to  the  success  of  the  arrangements  for  the  day. 


ON  THE  TENSILE  AND  COMPRESSIVE 
STRENGTH  OF  VARIOUS  KINDS  OF 
GLASS. 

At  a recent  meeting  of  the  Royal  Society  a 
communication  was  read  “ On  the  Resistance  of 
Glass  Globes  and  Cylinders  to  collapse  from  ex- 
ternal pressure,  and  on  the  Tensile  and  Compres- 
sive Strength  of  various  kinds  of  Glass,”  by 
William  Fairbairn  and  T.  Tate. 

The  researches  contained  in  th’is  paper  are  in 
continuance  of  those  upon  the  Resistance  of 
Wrought-Iron  Tubes  to  collapse,  which  have  been 
published  ill  the  “ Philosophical  Transactions”  for 
1858.  The  results  arrived  at  in  these  experiments 
were  so  importaut  as  to  suggest  further  inquiry 
under  the  same  conditions  of  rupture  with  other 
materials;  and  glass  was  selected,  not  only  as 
differing  widely  in  its  physical  properties  from 
wrought  iron,  and  hence  well  fitted  to  extend  our 
know  ledge  of  the  laws  of  collajise,  but  because  our 
acquaintance  with  it.s  strength  in  the  various  forms 
in  which  it  is  employed  in  tlie  arts  and  in  scientific 
research  is  very  limited.  To  arrive  at  satisfactory 
conclusions,  the  experiments  on  this  material  were 
extended  so  as  to  embrace  the  direct  tenacity,  the 
resistance  to  compression,  and  the  resistance  to 
bursting,  as  well  as  tbe  resistance  to  collapse. 

The  glass  experimented  upon  was  of  three 
kinds : — 

Specific  gravity. 


Best  Flint  Glass 3-0/82 

Common  Green  Glass  2-5-284 

Extra  White  Crown  Glass  2 4504 


Tenacity  of  Olass. — For  reasons  detailed  by  the 
authors,  the  experiments  upon  the  direct  tenacity 
of  glass  made  by  tearing  specimens  asunder  are 
less  satisfactory  than  tho.se  in  tlie  rest  of  the 
paper;  and  it  is  argued  that  more  reliance  is  to 
be  placed  upon  the  tenacity  deduced  from  the 
experiments  on  the  resistance  of  globes  to  bursting 
in  which  water-pressure  was  employed,  than  upon 


the  tenacity  obtained  directly  by  tearing  spocl- 
mens  asunder.  The  results  obtained  by  the  latter 
method  give  the  following  mean  results : — 

Tenacity  per  square  inch 
in  pounds. 


Flint  Glass  2413 

Green  Glass 28y0 

Crown  Glass  2346 


Resistance  of  Glass  to  Crushing. — The  experi- 
ments in  this  section  were  made  upon  small 
cylinders  and  cubes  of  glass  crushed  between 
parallel  steel  surfaces  by  means  of  a lever.  The 
cylinders  were  cut  of  the  required  length  from 
rods  drawn  to  the  required  diameter,  when  molten, 
and  then  annealed,  in  this  way  retaining  the 
exterior  and  first  cooled  skin  of  glass.  The  cubes 
were  out  from  much  larger  portions,  and  were  in 
consequence  probably  in  a less  perfect  condition 
as  regards  annealing.  Hence,  as  might  have  been 
anticipated,  the  results  upon  the  two  classes  of 
specimens,  although  consistent  in  each  case,  differ 
widely  from  one  another. 

The  mean  compressive  resistance  of  the  cylin- 
ders, varying  in  height  from  1 to  2 inches,  ami 
abotit  0-75  inch  in  diameter,  is  given  in  the  fol- 
lowing table : — 


' Hdffht 

Mean  Crushing- 
weight  per 
Square  Inch. 

Mean  Crushing- 
weight  per 
Square  Inch. 

■ ill 

Inches. 

In  111 

Pounds,  1 Tons. 

In 

Pounds, 

In 

Tons. 

r 1 

29,168  13-021 

I 

Flint  Glass  2 1-5 

9f>.77ri  O'-iTa 

y 37,582 

12-313 

[ 2-0 

3-2,803  U-6U 

J 

f 1 

22,583  10-081 

I 

Green  Glass ■(  i-5 

35.029  15-628 

Un,876 

14-227 

1 2-0 

38,105  16-971 

J 

Crown  Glass  1' 

23,181  10-348 

38,825  17-332 

}31,003 

13-840 

The  specimens  were  crushed  almost  to  powder 
by  the  violence  of  the  concussion:  it  appcart-d, 
however,  that  tbe  fracture  occurred  in  vorlic-al 
planes,  splitting  up  the  specimen  in  all  directions. 
Cracks  were  noticed  to  form  some  time  before  the 
specimen  finally  gave  way ; tlicn  these  rapidly 
increased  in  number,  splitting  the  glass  into  iiiiiu- 
merable  prisms,  which  finally  bent  or  broke,  ami 
the  specimen  was  destroyed. 

The  following  table  gives  the  results  of  the 
experiments  upon  the  cut  cubes  of  glass: — 


Mean  Resistance  to  Crushing. 

In  Pounds. 

In  Ton-i. 

Flint  Glass  

13,130 

6-8G1 

Green  Glass 

20,206 

9010 

Crown  Glass  

21,867 

9-76^ 

Hence,  comparing  the  results  on  cylinders  with 
those  on  cubes,  we  find  a mean  superiority  in  tlio 
former  case  in  the  ratio  of  I'G  : 1,  due  to  the  move 
perfect  annealing  of  the  glass. 


NOTES  IN  NEW  YORK. 

The  Central  Park,  popularly  designated  tin. 
cynosure  of  the  future  glory  of  New’  York,  ex- 
tends over  760  acres — being  about  300  acres- 
larger  than  Hyde  Park — and  is  in  tlie  shape  of  a 
ihomboid,  a mile  and  three  quarters  in  one  direc- 
tion, and  a mile  and  a half  in  the  other.  The  cost 
is  about  5,000,000  dollars,  although  still  in  a vevy 
unfinished  state;  and  it  is  situated  about  four 
miles  from  the  City  Hall.  Blasting  operatiuiis 
are  being  proceeded  with  at  present,  to  i-cduco 
inequalities.  A species  of  natural  bridge  is  jin*- 
served  across  a stream  which  runs  through,  and 
will  feed  a skating  pond  from  the  great  Croton 
reservoir,  which  is  centrally  placed,  and  is  an 
object  of  considerable  interest. 

In  the  city,  avenues  are  springing  up,  lined,  iijI 
with  houses,  hut  with  palaces.  An  American 
journal  says,  “Neither  London  nor  Paris,  with 
all  the  accumulations  of  the  wealth  of  a thousand- 
years,  can  show  such  a street  as  tlie  Fifth  Avenue,” 
and  that  “ w’hen  the  Central  Park  is  surrounded 
by  dwellings,  all  the  historic  splendours  of  Babylon 
and  Nineveh  will  pale  before  the  dazzling  wealth 
of  this  great  city.”  One  of  the  most  conspicuous 
features  is  the  new  hotel  in  Madison-square, 
with  its  mui'hle  front,  and  wings  of  two  stories. 
It  is  pentagonal  in  plan,  has  a large  squ-ave  with 
slirubbery  in  front,  and  is  locally  considered  supe- 
rior (?)  to  the  Hotel  du  Louvre  in  Paris.  'I'he 
frontage  is  somewhere  about  206  feet  on  the  Fiftii 
.\.venue  and  Broadway,  and  the  flanks  on  Twenty 
Third  and  Twenty  Fourth-streets  arc  202  feet 
deep.  Accommodation  is  provided  for  800  visitors, 
or  more  if  necessary.  A vertical  raiheay,  worked 
by  steam  from  the  heating  appar.alu«,  convoys 
the  inmates,  as  also  luggage,  ic.,  from  the  first 
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to  the  several  floors,  without  the  trouble  of 
ascent  and  descent  by  .staircases.  The  pro- 
prietor invested  1,000,000  dollars  in  the  pre- 
mises, and  the  lessee  expended  350,000  dollars 
in  the  furniture  and  fittings.  Tlie  suburb 
Brooklyn,  containing  a population  of  225,000 
people,  progresses  wonderfully : it  is  very  elevated, 
and  the  magnificent  harbour  lies  at  its  base. 
Brown  sandstone  houses  are  the  rage  among  the 
new’  rich  men.  The  City  Hall,  a structure  of 
white  marble,  is  said  to  be  a beautiful  building, 
and  was  only  recently  completed,  tlic  foundations 
being  laid  in  183G.  A large  building  called  the 
Brooklyn  Tabernacle,  has  been  erected  for  a 
young  and  favourite  divine,  the  Rev.  W.  A. 
Bartlett,  at  a cost  of  6,000  dollars,  to  accom- 
modate 2,000  hearers.  Several  other  buildings 
are  in  course  of  erection,  and  others  projected, 
which,  when  we  learn  particulars,  shall  be  duly 
chronicled. 


IMPROVEMENTS  IN  PUBLIC  PARKS  AND 
GARDENS,  ROADS,  Ac. 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  last  u’cek,  while  the 
supplies  were  being  voted  in  committee,  Sir  .Joseph 
Paxton  took  occasion,  on  a vote  of  73,OOOZ.  for 
public  parks  and  gardens,  to  object  to  the  great 
increase  that  had  annually  taken  place  under 
this  head.  What  he  complained  of  was,  that  in 
1855  an  attempt  was  made  to  convert  these  gardens 
from  their  original  botanical  purposes  to  those  of  a 
pojiular  flower  garden,  under  the  administration  of 
Lord  Llanovcr  and  Sir  W.  Hooker,  thereby  greatly 
increasing  the  expenditure,  and  competing  with 
the  Crystal  Palace!  Why,  ton,  above  all  things, 
should  they  be  open  on  Sundays  and  the  Crystal 
Palace  not  ? The  museum  that  had  been  erected 
at  Kew  was  unworthy  of  the  architectural  taste 
of  this  country,  and  resembled  more  than  anything 
a third-i’ate  lodging-house.  They  w’cre  asked  to 
e.xpend  30,000/.  for  a new  conservatory,  but  he 
believed  that  a glass  structure  suflicieiit  for  the 
purpose  might  he  erected  at  half  the  expense.  As 
regarded  Hyde-park,  there  was  a report  from  Mr. 
Page  that  30,000/.  would  be  required  for  altering 
and  improving  the  Serpentine,  and  it  required  it  ; 
but  be  totally  dissented  from  the  proposal  to  put 
an  i.sland  in  the  middle.  He  objected  to  the 
system  now’  constantly  going  on  of  “ gardenizing” 
the  parks,  and  of  filling  them  with  tawdry  flowers, 
instead  of  leaving  them  in  all  the  simplicity  of 
grass  and  green  trees.  Sir  Joseph  then  urged 
upon  the  Commissioners  of  Works  the  necessity  of 
improving  the  communications  through  the  parks. 
Alluding  particularly  to  St.  Jamea’s-park,  he  said 
that  within  a short  period  there  would  be  a railway 
station  in  Victoria-street,  only  a few  hundred  yard.s 
from  Buckingham  Palace,  in  which  case  it  was  not 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  communication  by 
the  side  of  Marlborough  House  and  Buckingham 
Palace  w’ould  be  sufficient  for  the  accommodation 
of  tlie  public.  lie  believed,  therefore,  that  they 
would  be  obliged  to  adopt  the  suggestion  which 
had  been  made  some  years  ago,  and  cross  the  park 
by  means  of  a road  and  bridge  to  ^’jctor^a-street 
direct,  with  a branch  to  Buckingham  Palace  and 
another  to  the  Houses  of  Parliament.  In  Hyde- . 
park  also,  improved  communication  was  wanting. 
From  the  Westbourne-terrace  district  to  the  Kcn- 
sington-gore  district  a person  who  was  not  in  a 
private  carriage  must  go  all  round  by  Pavk-lane 
and  llyde-park-corner  ; and  he  was  satisfied  that 
a good  road  might  be  made,  without  being  an 
eyesore,  somewhere  between  Hyde-park  and  Ken- 
sington-gardens.  He  next  complained  of  the  de- 
sign of  Battersea  aud  Victoria  parks.  He  hoped 
the  Chief  Commissioner  of  Works  would  take 
proper  advice,  and  place  such  persons  only  in  the 
management  of  the  parks  as  were  properly  qua- 
lified for  the  office.  Lord  J.  Manners  said  that, 
although  his  hon.  friend  began  by'  complaining  of 
the  increased  expenditure  on  the  metropolitan 
parks,  he  had  ended  by  proposing  schemes  which, 
if  sanctioned,  would  involve  an  expenditure  of  at 
least  100,000/.  As  to  the  jiurification  of  the  Ser- 
pentine, he  put  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Page,  and  the  scheme  that  gentleman  had  placed 
belure  the  house  he  (Lord  J.  Manners)  had  rea- 
son to  hope  would  be  permanently  successful. 
Mith  respect  to  Kew,  he  fancied  that  most  gon- 
tloimn  in  the  house  would  be  extremely  vexed  if 
the  tlower-beds  were  abolished.  With  regard  to 
the  proposed  conservatory  at  Kew,  this  work  he 
had  put  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Decimus  Burton, 
aud  Battersea  aud  Victoria  parks  at  present 
were  under  the  management  of  men  wlio  were 
perlcctly  competent.  Year  after  j'car  greater 
numbers  of  people  frequented  the  parks;  far 
more  public  attention  was  directed  to  them; 
hardly  a day'  elapsed  without  some  recommenda- 


tion to  increase  their  beauty’,  or  the  enjoyment  of 
the  people  in  them,  and  he  was  quite  satisfied 
that  no  one  could  fill  the  situation  w'hicli  he  had 
lately  held  w’ithout  feeling  an  anxious  desire  to 
promote,  as  far  as  possible,  the  comfort,  the  con- 
venience, and  the  recreation  of  the  toiling  masses 
of  this  metropolis,  for  whose  benefit,  after  all, 
these  parks  were  chiefly  maintained. 


BUILDERS,  LOOK  TO  YOUR  MEASURE, 

Silt, — It  has  long  been  known  that  an  American 
flour-cask,  which  only  holds  3:',  bushels  of  flour,  is 
supposed  to  contain  5 bushels  of  cement;  also  tl,at 
a cart  only  capable  of  containing  U cubic  yard  of 
earth  will  easily  carry  2 cubic  yards  of  liine.  This 
the  trade  have  known  and  as-sented  to,  but  until 
lately  1 did  not  know  that  the  practice  m the 
Island  of  Portlunc],  as  exemplified  by  certain 
quarry  owners,  is  to  mark  the  blocks  (with  a 
deficiency  equal  in  many  cases  to  ten  per  cent.)  in 
excess  of  the  actual  quantity,  ^’ery'  recently  1 
made  tliis  discovery,  and  on  requesting  the 
manager  to  re-measuro  the  cargo,  i was  not  very 
politely  informed  that  they  could  not  undertake 
to  re-measure;  and  that  for  the  future,  if  I did  not 
think  fit  to  take  the  stone  as  marked,  they’  must 
decline  doing  business  with  me. 

How  long  will  the  building  trade  sufl’er  itself 
to  bo  thus  imposed  upon  ? Cun  any  person  with 
certainty  calculate  the  cost  of  his  materials  wlien 
be  cannot  know  to  what  extent  he  will  be  called 
upon  to  pay  for  that  lie  never  receives  ? A builders’ 
trade  protection  society’  might  and  would,  in  a 
few  months,  work  wonders.  At  present,  no  honest 
dealer  has  a chance  v\ith  a set  of  persons  who 
drive  a business  by  professing  to  sell  low,  when  in 
fact  the  measure  given  makes  the  article  much 
dearer.  I could  give  the  names  of  several  such, 
and  am  ready  to  join  any  buihlers  to  devise 
meatis  to  stop  this  evil. 

Mile  End.  James  Knight. 


SCHOOL-BUILDING  NEWS. 

CoggenhaU. — 'fhe  new  school-house  at  Cogges- 
hall,  built  for  Sir  Robert  Ilitcliara’.s  Charity,  Las 
been  opened.  The  cost  of  the  building  (the  plan 
and  superintendence  of  which  were  by  Mr.  T. 
Clarke),  will  exceed  1,000/.  and  the  work  was 
carried  out  by  Mr.  J.  Brown,  of  Booking. 

S/iretrsbvrg. — The  foundation  stone  of  St. 
Chad’s  new  parochial  schools  has  been  laid  by  the 
Mayor.  The  site  is  at  the  end  of  Bridge-street. 
The  school  will  he  of  two  stories,  the  lower  for  the 
hoys,  the  upper  for  the  girls.  Each  is  65  feet  by 
18  feet,  with  two  class-rooms,  18  feet  by  14  feel. 
The  whole  will  accommodate  170  boys  and  as 
many  girls.  Neat  the  approach  to  the  girls’ 
school  a convenient  house  for  the  mistress  is 
placed.  At  the  end  of  the  boys’  school  is  also  a 
residence  for  the  master.  Attached  are  play- 
grounds for  each  class.  The  building  is  Elizabe- 
than, of  pressed  brick,  with  stone  dressings,  and 
ornamented  gables  and  chimneys.  The  architect 
is  Mr.  Edward  Haycock,  and  the  contractor,  Mr. 
Treasure,  ofNewport. 

Wisfaiistoic. — New  schools  have  been  opened 
here,  according  to  the  Shreia'lurg  Chronicle,  the 
cost  of  erection  being  about  800/.  The  now  build- 
ing, which  adjoins  the  old  schools  aijd  the  church, 
is  Italian  in  style,  and  without  ornamentation, 
economy  being  considered.  The  school-room  is 
67  feet  by  18  feet;  the  class-room  18  feet  by  12 
feet.  There  is  also  a cloak  and  hat  room,  and  a 
house  for  the  schoolmaster  and  schoolmistress, 
the  whole  surmounted  by’  a hell-turret.  The 
architect  was  Mr.  J.  L.  Randal,  of  Shrewsbury’; 
and  Mr.  Oldham,  of  Leamington,  was  the  builder. 

iEastingtonl^GloucestersTiirei) — The  new  National 
Schools  have  been  opened  at  Easlington.  The 
group  of  buildings  is  situated  near  the  church, 
upon  a piece  of  land  presented  by’  the  rector. 
They  are  of  brick,  with  bulk-stoue  dressings,  and 
have  a roofing  of  Broseley  tiles.  The  entire  cost 
is  about  1,100/. 

Paiflett  {Somerset).- — The  Pawlett  National 
School  has  been  inaugurated.  The  building  is 
part  of  the  old  farmhouse  adjoining  the  churcdi- 
yard,  on  the  west  side,  aud  it  is  approached  by'  a 
wicket,  through  what  was  originally  the  paved 
court,  now  a green  sward.  Like  all  ancient  farm- 
houses, it  is  low-roofed,  with  walls  of  great  thick- 
ness, and  deep  window  recesses.  The  interior  di- 
mensions of  the  school-room  are — length,  40  feet ; 
breadth,  20  feet;  height,  16  feet;  and  it  has  been 
fitted  up  by  Mr.  E.  Jeboult,  of  Taunton,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  H.  Smith,  the  steward  of  the  lord 
of  the  manor. 

Brewood  {St ajf or d shire  and  Salop). — Thefoun- 


dation-stone  of  new  National  Schools  has  been 
laid  at  Brewood.  The  school-buildings  consist  of 
a boys’  school,  capable  of  accommodating  100  hoys ; 
and  a girls’  school  of  the  same  si'/.e,  with  large 
class-room  and  other  neces-sary  buildings  attached. 
There  is  also  a master’s  house  near  the  schools. 
The  buildings  arc  of  the  old  English  style,  having 
mullloned  aud  transomed  Windows  and  perforated 
barge  boards,  and  are  erected  jii  brick,  with  stone 
dressings,  quoins,  Ac.  The  sey.erji'1  .buildings  have 
been  designed  by  and  under  the  -siqierintendence 
of  Mr.  E.  Banks,  oi'chiteot,  Wolverhampton;  and 
Mr.  Godfrey,  of  Bir,mingh»uu,  is  the  builder. 

Lancaster. — The  Ripley  Institute  is  making 
progress,  although  it  will  ugt  be  completed  for 
three  years  yet.  The  estimated  cost  was  25,000/. 
which  was  paid  out  of  the  first  dividends  arising 
from  a sum  of  100,000/.  given  by  the  widow  of 
Mr.  Ripley,  a native  of  Lancaster,  in  uccco'dance 
with  a desire  of  her  late  husband  to  erect  an 
Iiosjntal  for  orphan  children  in  Lancaster.  The 
contract  for  the  vvliole  v.ms  taken  by  Mr.  C.  Blades, 
of  Lancaster,  builder,  hut  the  masonry  was 
entrusted  to  Mr.  C.  Baynes,  also  of  Lancaster. 
The  building  stands  on  the  Ashton-road,  about 
half  a mile  li-oin  the  town-lnill.  It  is  intended  for 
the  education  and  maintenance  of  300  orphan 
children,  boys  and  girls.  The  style  is  that  of  the 
twelfth  century.  Early  Pointed.  The  plan  is 
somewhat  in  the  form  of  the  Roman  capital  letter 
E,  with  a side  and  two  wings,  and  fronts  the 
north-west,  of  throe  and  four  stories.  The  side 
between  tlie  wings  is  195  feet  in  length.  The 
wings  on  each  side  are  130  feet  long,  each  four 
stories  high  (68  feet),  and  are  terminated  at  the 
north-west  e.vtremities  by  houses — one  for  the 
schoolmaster  on  the  boys’  side,  and  the  other  for 
the  schoolmi.stress  on  the  girls’  side.  The  mate- 
rial clioscn  I'or  the  exterior  of  the  building  is  white 
sandstone,  from  adjacent  quarries.  The  spaces  be- 
tween the  hewn  parts  arc  filled  with  inserted 
rubble. 

Bolton. — A National  School-room  and  Church 
Service  Room,  of  Gothic  architecture,  has  just 
been  completed  at  the  top  of  Bolton-lane.  They 
consist  of  a room  intended  for  eliurch  sendee  on 
.Sundays  and  a national  school  during  the  week, 
with  a dwelling  ibr  master  and  mistress.  The 
whole  is  from  the  designs  of  Messrs.  MalHnsonand 
Healey,  of  J-lradford.  The  site,  valued  at  150/. 
was  the  gift  of  W.  H.  Rawson,  esq.  of  Mill  House, 
near  Haiil'a.x.  Towards  the  building  fund,  amount- 
ing to  nearly  1,000/.  J.  Atkinson  Jowett,  esq.  pre- 
sented 100/. 

Dundee. — In  1850,  Mr.  John  Morgan  died  at 
Edinburgh,  leaving  property  to  the  value  of  nearly 
100,000/.  to  endow  a school  for  100  boys  in  Dundee. 
The  House  of  Lords  has  just  decided  in  favour  of 
the  bequest.  The  fuiuhs  have  dwindled,  under  the 
kind  care  of  “ the  law,”  to  82,000/. 

Crieff.  — Some  tliirty  years  ago,  says  the 
Scotsman,  Sir.  James  Morrison,  who  was  born  in 
Mulhill,  Perthshire,  mul  was  for  a considerable 
period  a builder  in  Edinburgh,  died  and  bequeathed 
a large  sum  to  found  and  endow  an  educational 
establishment  in  his  native  district.  The  institution 
is  intended  to  aflbrd  what  may  be  termed  a first- 
rate  “middle-class”  education  at  a very  low  fee. 
The  trustees,  on  the  list  of  whom  are  Sir  William 
Gibson-Craig  and  Lord  Advocate  Monci'cifl’,  pro- 
cured plans  and  designs  from  Messrs.  Peddle  and 
Kinncar,  architects ; and  these  having  been 
approved  of,  buildiug  operations  will,  it  is  expected, 
be  commenced  in  a few  weeks.  A field  a little  to 
the  north  of  the  picturesquely-situated  town  of 
Crieff  has  been  selected  as  the  site.  As  the  space 
acquired  is  upwards  of  ten  acres  m extent,  there 
is  ample  provision  for  playgrounds.  Architoctui'ally, 
the  proposed  institution  is  a modification  of  the 
Scottish  style  of  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
with  the  chief  features  approaching  the  French 
type.  In  length,  the  edifice  extends  ISO  feet,  and 
is  about  40  feet  in  depth.  It  is  composed  of  a 
projecting  central  mass,  with  wings,  the  extre- 
mities of  the  wings  projecting  to  a line  with  the 
centre.  The  centre  is  three  stories  in  height,  and 
is  square  in  plan.  It  has  a projecting  high-pitched 
gable  in  front,  which  is  finished  with  a hell-cot ; 
the  total  height  being  nearly  80  feet.  This  front 
is  broken  up  by  circular  turrets,  one  on  each  side, 
containing  staircases  leading  to  the  library 
galleries,  which  have  slated  roofs,  and  a large  oriel 
window.  The  part  of  the  wings  adjoining  the 
centre  of  the  edifice  is  two  stories  in  height,  and 
Inis  two  rows  of  windows.  In  the  projecting  wings 
the  elevation  terminates  in  high  crow-stepped 
gables,  from  each  of  which  stands  out  an  oriel  of 
two  stories,  finished  with  a sloping  stone  roof. 
Internally,  the  apartments  comprise  library 
galleries,  eight  class-rooms,  and  various  other 
rooms  suited  to  the  establishment. 
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SWEETEXING  THE  All!  OE  THE  COUXTEY. 
A Tillage  in  JJssex. 


FRESH  AIR  IN  THE  COUNTRY. 

“I  AM  going  out  of  town  for  change  of  air. 
The  wear  and  tear  of  Loudon  life,  the  foul 
Thames,  the  evil  condition  of  neighbouring  streets, 
are  ail  against  me  here.”  Quite  true.  But  take 
care  where  you  go  to,  or  you  may  jump  out  of  the 
frying-pan  into  the  fire.  And  what  we  said  to  our 
friend  in  particular,  we  say  to  our  readers  in 
general.  Towns  are  becoming  everywhere  more 
and  more  crowded.  In  1801  the  rural  population 
of  Great  Britain,  amounted  to  8,113,722 : in 
1851,  this  section  of  the  population  had  amounted 
to  13,914,768,  showing  an  increase,  in  fifty  years, 
of  5,770,996,  or  70*  per  cent,  whereas  the  popu- 
lation of  towns  of  upwards  of  20,000  inhabi- 
tants, which  was  in  1801,  2,435,184,  had  risen  in 
1851,  to  7,0-44,709,  an  increase  of  4,609,525,  or 
189'  per  cent.  This  shows  that  in  the  course  of 
half  a century,  the  increase  of  the  urban  popula- 
tion in  proportion  to  the  suburban  was  about  2^ 
to  1,  and  these  figures  by  no  means  indicate  the 
full  extent  of  the  proportionate  decrease  of  the 
rural  part  of  the  population. 

Again,  in  the  whole  of  the  towns  of  Great 
Britain,  in  1851,  there  were  5'2  persons  to  an  acre, 
while  in  the  country  there  were  5‘3  acres  to  each 
person.  In  London  there  were  19,375  persons, 
and  2,509  houses  to  each  square  mile.  In  part  of 
Middlesex,  there  were  34,389  persons,  and  4,202 
houses  to  the  square  mile.  In  Northumberland, 
there  were  only  15-4  persons,  and  2-4  houses  to 
each  square  milej  and  in  North  Wales,  131  per- 
sons and  27  bouses. 

In  1801  there  were  in  England  and  Wales 
1,579,923  inhabited  houses,  1,896,723  families, 
and  8,892,536  persons.  In  1851  the  inhabited 
houses  had  increased  to  3,278,039,  families  to 
3,712,290,  and  persons  to  17,927,609.  In  1801 
4 V persons  occupied  each  house : in  1851  the  num- 
ber of  persons  occupying  each  bouse  had  iuci-eased 
to  upwards  of  5. 

" In  the  towns  of  England  centre  all  the  litera- 
ture, all  the  art,  and  all  the  science  of  modern 
civilization,  which  makes  England  pre-eminent 
amongst  the  nations.  They  are  the  most  pro- 
gressive, if  not  the  most  important,  part  of  the 
nation.  Their  inhabitants,  becoming  daily  more 
numerous  and  influential  in  the  whole  society,  ■ 
will  most  materially  shape  the  future  fate  of  Great  j 
Britain.  This  is  not  the  adventitious  result  of' 
any  peculiar  policy ; it  is  natural  and  necessary.  | 
For  help  and  protection  man  clings  to  man,  and 
skill  and  power  are  much  more  social  than  indi-  i 
vidual.”  I 

IVhen  we  consider  this  vast  increase  of  the  I 
number  of  inhabited  houses,  which  have  very 
nearly  been  doubled  during  the  last  half  centurv, 
that  the  population  of  England  and  Wales  has  , 
more  than  doubled,  and  that  the  chief  increase  I 
ofthe  population  is  in  the  towns,  the  necessity  for  * 
sanitary  regulation,  of  an  enlightened  and  suffi- 
cient nature,  is  evident,  and  the  usefulne&s  of 
getting  away  into  the  country  is  no  less  so.  But ! 
simply  “to  go  into  the  country”  is  not  enough,  i 
The  neighbourhood  must  be  looked  at,  and  cir- 
cumstances considered.  If  you  send  your  children 
to  an  ill-drained  watering-place,  and  let  them 
play  half  the  day  at  the  mouth  of  a drain  on  the  , 
beaih,  or  to  a damp  farm  yard,  with  decomposing  i 
Tegetahle  matter  on  all  sides  of  them,  and  bad 


water  to  drink,  the  chances  are  that  evil  and  not 
good  will  result.  Pure  air  is  the  first  neces- 
sity, and  man  does  all  he  can  to  increase 
the  difficulty  of  obtaining  it.  Dr.  Angus 
Smith,  who  has  devised  means  of  learning 
the  relative  amount  of  decaying  animal  and  ve- 
getable matter  existing  in  the  air  under  different 
circumstances,  found,  as  compared  with  the  purest 
air  he  examined— that  of  Lake  Lucerne,— that  at 
the  forest  near  Chamouuix  the  amount  of  organic 
matter  was  double,  evidently  owing  to  the  decay 
of  the  leaves;  in  North  Lancashire,  the  same. 
In  the  fields  near  large  towns,  as  London  and 
Manchester,  there  is  between  nine  and  ten  times 
as  large  a quantity  as  at  Lucerne.  In  the  purest 
parts  of  London  there  is  double  as  much  as  in  the 
adjacent  country;  although  this  is  immediately 
reduced  one-half  by  the  purifying  influence  of  a 
thunder  storm.  Over  the  putrid  Thames,  in  the 
warm  weather,  there  is  double  the  amount  of  that 
m the  purer  parts  of  London,  and  four  times  as 
much  as  in  the  Higbgate  fields.  Manchester  is 
nearly  as  bad.  In  close  dwelling-houses  the  air  is 
still  worse ; and  in  open  pigsties  it  is  so  charged 
with  putrifying  effluvia,  or  what  may  be  truly 
termed  animal  stink,  that  there  is  absolutely 
eighty  times  the  amount  tliat  is  found  in  the  pure 
air  of  Lake  Lucerne. 

If  it  be  correct  that,  when  respiration  is  per- 
formed naturally,  there  are  about  18  respirations 
in  one  minute,  1,080  in  the  hour,  and  25,920  in 
the  24  hours ; and  that  by  each  respiration  a pint 
of  air  is  sent  into  the  lungs,  that  is  18  pints  in  a 
minute,  or  in  the  hour  more  tlian  two  hogsheads, 
and  in  the  2-4  hours  more  than  57  hogsheads,  the 
effect  impurity  may  produce  is  evident. 

When  the  body  is  in  a state  of  health,  there 
will  be  72  pulsations  of  the  heart  iu  a minute. 
Lvery  pulsation  sends  to  the  heart  two  ounces  of 
blood.  Thus  111  ounces  are  sent  for  purification 
to  the  lungs  every  minute.  In  one  hour  there  are 
sent  450  pints;  in  21  hours,  nearly  11,000  pints. 
The  blood  performs  a complete  circuit  in  the  sys- 
tem iu  110  seconds.  These  figures  show  how  great 
is  the  need  for  the  air  we  breathe  to  be  pure  and 
wholesome. 

Simple  assertions  of  the  evils  to  which  people 
expose  themselves  in  the  country  h.ave  little  effect. 
A special  instance,  however,  may  have  more. 
Our  sketch  shows  part  of  a village  in  Essex  where 
the  houses  drain  into  a laige  pond  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  road.  At  the  time  of  our  visit  it  was  i 
sufficiently  foul  to  produce  a pestilence,  and  we  i 
were  not  surprised  to  learn  that  fever  frequently 
visits  the  cottages,  and  that  the  prevailing  odours 
are  not  those  ofAraby  theblest.  i 

Go  into  the  country  by  all  means  for  fresh  air ; 
but  do  not  take  for  granted  that  you  will  get  it. 


CHURCHES  IN  THE  STATES  AND 
CANADA. 

New  churches  .are  in  progress  of  erection  at 
Ilawesville,  Hancock  County,  an  important  cut- 
stone  edifice;  at  Hickman,  Fulton  County,  a 
brick-built  building,  far  advanced;  at  Bowling- 
green,  Warren  County,  Ky ; and  at  Long  Lick, 
Breckinridge  County,  one  to  be  dedicated  to  St. 
Anthony,  and  to  replace  the  present  tottering, 
structure.  The  new  church  of  St.  Patrick’s,  at 
I North  Bridgewater,  has  been  dedicated;  it  is 
110  feet  by  58  feet;  is  built  of  brick,  with  free- 
stone dressings,  and  basement  of  granite;  style, 
Romanesque;  tower  and  steeple  180  feet  high, 
and  commands  a fine  situation,  in  a principal 
street.  The  cost  was  25,000  dollars. 

The  corner  stone  of  a new  church  has  been  laid 
at  Galt,  C.W.  It  is  to  be  under  the  invocatiou 
of  the  Apostle  of  Ireland. 

In  Toronto  a new  church  has  been  commenced, 
and  will  also  be  dedicated  to  St.  Patrick. 

The  new  church  of  St.  Aloysins,  at  Washington-, 
is  said  to  be  an  important  building,  and  will  be 
dedicated  on  the  15th  of  August. 

The  corner  stone  of  the  new  church  at  Greece.. 
N.  Y.  was  laid  on  19th  June.  A similar  event 
took  place  at  Carondclet,  where  the  new  church 
of  St.  Mary  has  been  commenced. 

At  Louisville  a new  church  of  brick  is  in  pro- 
gress of  erection  on  the  site  of  the  old  log  church 
of  St.  Vincent;  and  another  has  been  commenced, 
at  Chicago,  on  the  Lebanon  railroad. 

The  corner  stone  of  the  new  church  at  Ports- 
mouth Va,  to  replace  that  recently  destroyed  by 
fire,  has  been  laid. 


S.ANITARY  STATE  OF  BELFAST. 

It  is  a strange  thing  that  Belfast,  one  of  the- 
most  modern  and  architecturally  built  towns  in- 
Ireland,  is,  perhaps,  the  most  deficient  in  sanitary 
arrangements  and  sewerage.  Judging,  however,, 
from  reports  in  the  local  journals,  some  happy- 
minded  individuals  seem  to  labour  under  a delu- 
sion that  such  is  not  a fact,  but  that  Belfast  is  a. 
pattern  for  every  town  in  the  United  Kingdom  as- 
regards  its  sanitary  arrangements ; but  a very 
casual  observation  with  a fresh  eye  will  convince- 
that  it  abounds  with  courts  and  alleys  so  narrow'- 
that  the  inhabitants  of  opposite  houses  may  shake- 
hands  from  window  to  wimlow,  and  so  filthy  and 
ill-ventilated  that  it  becomes  a matter  of  surprise 
how  frail  humanity  can  exist  therein  at  all.  Many 
of  the  streets  may  be  said  to  have  no  sewerage 
whatever,  as  the  old  sewers  when  opened  are  found 
to  be  filled  with  a hard,  dry,  black  residuum,  up. 
nearly  to  the  soffit  of  the  arch,  which  can  scarcely 
be  dug  with  a spade  ; and  in  some  of  the  principal, 
streets  new  sewers  have  been  built  at  a low  level, 
perhaps  about  that  of  ordinary  neap  tides,  and  the- 
mouths  of  those  connected  with  low  lying  districts-- 
liable  to  be  flooded  at  high  water,  and  provided 
with  valves  to  prevent  the  ingress  of  the  sea,  anffi 
are  during  part  of  the  time  mere  cesspools.  We- 
believe  the  population  of  Belfast  is  about  120,000,. 
and  that  about  one-third  live  (?)  in  the  habitations 
above  alluded  to,  in  courts,  &c.  and  the  remaining' 
two-iliirds,  including  the  professional  and  mercan- 
tile classes,  are  doomed  even  iu  passing  to  and) 
fro  through  public  thoroughfares  to  breathe  the 
pestiferous  exhalations  from  the  dwellings  of  the- 
humbler,  from  the  public  slaughter-houses  in  the- 
centre  of  the  town,  and  the  starch,  soap,  bone,  and. 
other  factories  in  the  neighbourhood. 


Removal  Fi'>'d,  Rotal  Institcte  of  Beitisu 
Architects. — We  are  glad  to  hear  that  some 
170/.  have  already  been  subscribed  towards  the 
removal  fund.  We  hope  to  find  it  come  up  to  the 
300/.  estim.atcd  outlay  for  removal.  Sir  Charles 
Pasley,  C.B.,  Sir  Gardiner  Wilkinson,  and  Dr. 
Layard,  honorary  members,  have  come  handsomely 
forward  to  assist.  There  are  now  about  fifty 
names  on  the  list,  from  25/.  down  to  1/.  Is.;  so 
there  is  a range  in  amounts  of  donation  to  serve 
as  precedent  to  any  who  like  to  subscribe. 


ST,  LUKE’S  CHURCH,  HOLLOWAY, 
WEST  MIDDLESEX. 

This  cburch,  which  was  designed  by  Mr. 
Charles  Lee,  and  erected  under  his  superinteud- 
aiice,  is  situated  on  the  estate  of  Thom.as  Henry 
Allen  Poynder,  esq.  whose  father,  the  late  Mr. 
Thomas  Poynder,  presented  the  site.  The  funds 
have  been  raised  by  subscription,  to  which  500/^ 
were  contributed  by  Mr.  Alien  Poynder,  and- 
1,000/.  by  the  late  Mr.  Alfred  Batson,  the  owner 
of  the  Copenhagen  estate  adjoining.  The  building 
is  of  the  Decorated  period  in  style : the  plan  is- 
cruciform,  with  a tower  and  spire  at  the  north- 
west angle : there  are  galleries  in  the  transepts, 
and  at  the  west  end.  The  roof  is  open,  showing- 
its  construction : it  is  of  deal,  stained.  The  ex- 
terior is  faced  with  Kentish  rag  stone,  the  whole 
of  the  windows  and  doorways  being  executed  with 
Bath  stone.  The  church  will  contain  ], 300  sit- 
tings, viz.  800  adults  in  pews,  324  adults  in  free 
pews,  and  17G  children  in  the  west  gallery.  It  is 
to  be  opened  for  service  in  October  next.  The 
total  cost  of  the  church,  exclusiv’e  of  enclosing 
walls  to  the  site,  will  be  7,000/.  The  builder  is 
Mr.  George  Myers,  and  the  clerk  of  works  Mr- 
Bontrou. 
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ST.  LUKE'S  CHUECH,  HOLLOTTAY,  WEST  IIICDLESEX.- Hr.  Charles  Lee,  Architect. 
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HATFIELD  HOUSE  AND  ITS  CONTENTS. 

Tueee  arc  many  spots  of  interest  and  great 
beauty  within  a circuit  of  twenty  miles  from  the 
centre  of  London,  and  which  can  be  reached  at  a 
triHing  cost  by  railway;  but  few  of  them  surpass 
in  interest  the  picturesque  grounds  and  house  of 
the  Marquis  of  Salisbury, — a place  of  some  anti- 
find  associated  with  important  passages  of 
the  life  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Before  starting  from 
the  King’s-cross  station  to  Hatfield,  it  may  be  as 
well  to  note  that  this  manor  was  an  ancient 
demesne,  and  continued  in  the  possession  of  the 
Saxon  monarchs  until  it  was  conferred  by  King 
Edgar  upon  the  monastery  of  St.  Ethelred,  in 
Cambridgeshire.  Particulars  of  it  are  given  in 
Doomsday  book ; and  at  the  time  of  the  confisca- 
tion of  the  church  lands,  this  manor  seems  to  have 
come  into  the  possession  of  the  crown.  During 
the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  Priuce 
Edward  resided  at  the  palace  of  Hatfield,  which 
had  been  built  by  the  bishops  of  Ely.  Upon  the 
death  of  his  father,  Henry  VIII.  the  young  King 
Edward  was  escorted  thence  by  his  uncle,  the 
Earl  of  Hartfort,  and  others  of  the  nobility  to  the 
Tower  of  London,  previous  to  his  coronation.  In 
the  fourth  year  of  his  reign,  the  king  conveyed 
the  palace  to  his  sister,  the  Princess  Elizabeth. 
In  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  the 
princess  was  remov’ed  from  the  monastery  of  Ash- 
ndge,  in  Buckinghamshire,  to  London,  and  im- 
prisoned in  the  Tower,  inconsequence  of  her  being 
charged  with  having  been  concerned  in  the  re- 
bellion of  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt;  she  was,  however,  ^ 
permitted  to  retire  to  Hatfield,  under  the 
guardian.ship  of  Sir  Thomas  Pope,  the  founder  of 
Trinity  College,  O.xford.  The  manor  afterwards 
came  into  the  possession  of  Cecil,  Earl  of  Salisbury, 
son  of  the  great  Lord  Burleigh. 

^ The  railway  rims  past  Holloway,  Hornsey,  the 
incongruous  mass  of  buddings  at  Coinev-batch, 
the  battle-field  of  Barnet,  and  so  to  Hatfield, 
Mi'ough  a pleasant  and  richly-cultivated  country. 
The  little  town  of  Hatfield  stands  pleasantly  ou 
the  sidc_  of  steep  hills  ; the  old-fashioned  houses, 
mixed  with  trees,  aud  the  body  and  spire  of  the 
church  form  a pretty  picture. 

Climbing  up  the  hilly  street  to  the  old  brick 
gateway  of  Hatlield-house,  most  of  the  shops  and 
houses  are  seen  to  be  of  dwarfed  proportions,  the 
,hcud  of  a tolerably  tall  visitor  reaching  above 
some  of  the  shop-wiudowsj  but  the  place  looks 
pleasant,  and  is  very  clean.  We  learn,  in  passino-, 
that  the  drainage  of  Hatfield  is  carried  to  a place 
at  some  distance,  called  the  “ Black  ditch,”  where 
it  is  collected  and  laid  upon  the  laud. 

The  brick  entrance  leading  to  the  park  and 
grounds  seems  to  he  of  a little  earlier  date  than 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  This  has  not  any  re- 
markable arcliifcectural  features;  but  it  seems 
that  a wail  of  several  feet  in  thickness  was  found  I 
while  makmg  some  alterations : this  has  probably  ' 
been  a part  of  a building  of  mucli  more  ancient 
date.  After  entering,  all  that  remains  of  the 
old  palace  inhabited  by  Edward  VI.  and  Queen 
Elizabeth  meets  the  eye.  A large  portion  of  this 
IS  used  as  stabling  and  other  offices.  Here  is  the 
room  where  Elizabeth  was  kept  for  some  time  a 
state  prisoner : the  chamber  which  she  occupied 
IS  situated  in  the  north  part  of  this  building : the 
extenor  of  dark  red  hrickwmrk  still  is  partly  over- 
grown ^vith  ivy.  The  stable  has  a wooden  roof 
springing  from  grotesque  corbel  heads,  and  is 
lighted  from  windows  partly  filled  with  stained 
glass  on  each  side.  This  apartment  is  very  lofty 
ind  of  great  size,  and  was  the  banqueting  kill  of 
bhe  old  palace : here  were  kept  Christmas  fes- 
bivals,  aud  at  Shrovetide,  1556,  Sir  Thomas  Pone 
made  for  the  “Ladio  Elizabeth,  alle  at  his  own 
Mstes,  a greate  and  rich  maskinge,  in  the  create 
ttall  at  Hatfielde,  where  the  pageaimts  a'ere° mar- 
reloasly  furnished.”  At  night  the  enphoard  of 
-he  haU  was  richly  garnished  with  gold  and  silver 
vessels,  and  a "blanket  of  sweete  dishes,  and 
liter  a yoide  of  spices  and  a snttletie  in  thirty 
ipycc  all  at  the  ohardges  of  Sir  Thomas  Pope  ” 

Jn  the  next  day  was  the  play  of  Holopherncs 
jneeii  Mary,  however,  did  not  approve  of  these 
^tolhrios  and  intimated  in  letters  to  Sir  Thomas 
.ope  that  those  disguisiugs  must  cease. 

Although  the  Princess  Elizabeth  was  kept  here 
■ prisoner,  she  occasionally  went  to  London  to 
lay  her  court  to  Queen  Mary;  and  in  1550  she 
ras  imited  to  court,  aud  proceeded  thither  with 
Teat  pm-ade.  Ihe  princess,  however,  preferred 
he  quiet  and  pleasant  scenery  of  Hatfield.  The 
Id  hall  now  accommodates  about  thirty  horses  • 
Ithough  the  space  here  is  very  great,  we  should 
ot  bo  surprised  to  hear  that  It  is  an  unhealthy 
table,  lor,  aecordmg  to  the  present  arrangements 
be  place  must  he  hot  and  confined  iu  snmine; 


and  very  cold  in  winter.  The  combination  of  old 
trees,  the  rich  coloured  brickwork,  the  richly- 
wrought  ironwork  of  the  flower-garden  gate, 
independent  of  its  historical  associations,  forms  a 
pleasing  scene. 

Ihe  noble  park  is  eleven  miles  in  circuit: 
here  the  new  house,  finished,  in  1611,  by 
Cecil,  Earl  of  Salisbury,  comes  boldly  to  view. 
The  house  is  of  great  size,  designed  with  the 
architectural  features  of  James  I.’s  reign  : instead, 
however,  of  going  at  once  to  the  house,  many 
will  be  tempted  to  wander  amongst  the  trees  in 
the  direction  of  the  river  Lea,  which  passes 
through  the  2>ark.  Flocks  of  deer  are  resting  in 
the  shade  : rabbits  are  hojjping  about  amongst 
the  fern;  and  pheasants  flying  amongst  the 
branches.  Not  far  from  the  house  is  the  racket- 
court  and  riding-school,  both  large  buildings  : 
near  here  is  an  ancient  oak  of  extraordinary  size, 
called  the  “Lion  oak,”  a venerable  tree,  which, 
although  deprived  of  many  branches,  is  still 
crowned  by  largo  masses  of  green  foliage  and 
numerous  acorns,  is  upwards  of  30  feet  in  circum- 
ference, and  is  called  a thousand  years  old. 

A broad  green  glade  of  the  park,  now  used  as  a 
cricket-ground,  was,  we  believe,  formerly  occu- 
pied by  the  kitchen  garden  of  the  old  palace.  This, 
however,  was  removed  by  the  first  carl.  The 
peojilo  of  the  town  have  the  jirivilege  of  access 
to  this  delightful  sjwt,  aud  a short  time  before 
our  visit,  Mr.  Kogers,  the  worthy  clergyman  of 
the  Charter-house  district — which  is  one  of  the 
poorest  and  worst-conditioned  in  the  metropolis — 
was  allowed,  by  the  kindness  of  Lord  Halisburj', 
to  bring  from  the  dingy  courts  and  alleys  upwards 
of  three  thousand  poor  children.  Numbers  of  the 
clergy  and  occupants  of  the  neighbourhood,  aud 
the  band  of  the  county  militia,  were  also  in  at- 
tendance,  and  it  was  a day  of  pleasure  to  those 
little  pent-uj}  Londoners,  and  no  less  agreeable  to 
those  who  had  the  opportunity  of  witnessing  so 
much  enjoyment. 

A long  and  noble  avenue  of  trees,  with  sunlight 
glistening  on  the  grey  mossy  trunks  and  bouglis, 
leads  to  the  sjiot  where  the  kitchen  garden  is  now 
situated.  ^ Here  is  an  old  oak,  now  much  stuuted, 
under  which  the  Princess  Elizabeth  was  sitting 
when  the  messengers  brought  to  her  the  news  of 
Queen  Maiy’s  death,  aud  saluted  her  as  queen. 
With  pomp,  and  amid  great  rejoicing,  Queen 
Elizabetli  progressed  to  Loudon — a journey  ac- 
complished with  much  greater  trouble  three 
hundred  years  since  than  at  present.  Decayed 
parts  of  this  historical  oak,  the  “Lion  oak,” 
and  some  others,  have  been,  from  time  to  time, 
covered  with  cement,  and  this  has  not  only  had 
the  effect  of  stopjiing  the  progress  of  destruction, 
but  also  been  the  means  of  producing  ^both  new 
wood  aud  vegetation. 

^ At  the  further  end  of  the  avenue  just  men- 
tioned is  a building  of  two  or  three  centuries  old, 
but  wliich  has  been  much  disguised  by  alterations, 
which  is  now  used  as  the  gardener's  lodge.  Throuo-h 
this  we  reach  the  vincyaid, — a curious  example 
of  the  trim  gardening  of  former  days.  Fi’om  a 
terrace  a bank  descends  by  a deep  gradient  to  the 
river  Lea.  On  the  upper  portion  of  the  terrace  are 
yew  trees  ifianted  at  intervals,  aud  dressed  into 
siugiilur  shapes;  in  other  parts  the  yew  trees  are 
so  cut,  that  up  to  a considerable  height  they  seem 
aS  straight  and  solid  as  a wall : openings  are  left 
here  and  there  wliich  lead  to  dark  avenues,  cun- 
ningly formed  by  the  arching  of  the  branches. 
From  the  centre  a broad  flight  of  steps,  covered 
with  turf,  leads  to  the  river.  Ou  the  opposite  side 
of  the  river,  an  opening  has  been  made  in  the 
trees,  which  shows  a picture  that  |stretches  away 
in  long  perspective.  Descending  the  steps,  and 
looking  upward,  the  view  is  very  striking,  and 
we  perceive  that  the  design  is  intended  to  imitate 
a fortress,  with  its  towers  of  defence,  loop-holes, 
aud  battlements, — in  fact,  vegetation  is  made  to 
assume  an  architectural  form,  which  has  an  extra- 
ordinary effect. 

The  vineyard  is  admirably  cared  for,  and  must 
cause  much  labour.  The  ground  is  simply  of 
grass  closely  cut.  The  scene  suggests  pictures  of 
fair  ladies  and  gallants  in  the  brightly  coloured 
costumes  of  former  times. 

_ When  Charles  I.  was  confined  at  Hatfield  the 
vineyard  was  in 'good  condition;  and  Hobson,  the 
famous  Cambridge  carrier,  who  left  people  such 
limited" choice,” and  yet, amongstothergood  works, 
erected  a fountain,  and  provided  for  its  supply, 
near  the  scene  of  his  successful  labours,  visited  the 
vineyard  about  three  Lundi-ed  years  ago,  and 
speaks  in  praise  of  the  arrangement  and  condition 
of  both  the  vineyard  and  garden.  The  same 
praise  may  be  given  to  the  gardener  now,  for  the  j 
grounds  are  well  and  skilfully  kept.  It  is  de- 1 
siruble  to  preserve  the  few  old  gardens  which  still  1 


remain,  for,  although  they  do  uot  compare  with 
the  more  free  and  natural  style  now  in  use,  the 
eflcct  is  good,  as  a contrast  with  the  free  and 
picturesques  pieces  of  water— displayed  in  the 
avenues  close  by.  The  river  Lea  is  here  very 
clear,  and  abounds  with  various  kinds  offish. 

At  a little  distance  the  Lea  is  crossed  by  a 
bridge,  of  Gothic  design,  erected  by  the  present 
marquis. 

Ileturning  across  Die  park  to  the  north  entrance, 
we^  are  admitted  into  a spacious  entrance-hall, 
which  loads  to  a gallery  of  great  length,  open  on 
oue  side  hy  a sort  of  trellis  work  to  the  lawn. 
Here  is  displayed  a large  collection  of  arras,  some 
of  which  was  captured  from  the  Sjjanish  armada. 
Here  is  the  saddle-cloth,  of  rich  materials,  which 
was  used  ou  the  white  charger  ridden  by  Queen 
Elizabeth  at  Tilbury.  There  is  another  saddle- 
cloth, used  by  the  first  earl  of  Salisbury.  There 
are  also  models,  <tc.  and  weapons  captured  in  the 
Crimean  war,  which,  as  time  rolls  ou,  will  become 
as  valuable  as  those  taken  long  since  from  the 
Spaniards.  Hence  we  pass  through  various  apart- 
ments used  as  sleeping  and  dressing-rooms.  We 
will  not  describe  these  in  detail,  but  generally 
mention  that  they  are  of  good  proportions,  and 
have  a sombre  yet  rich  appearance.  In  each  bed- 
room there  are  wardrobes  and  closets,  carved  in 
various  manners  in  the  style  of  James  L’s  reign. 
The  mantelpieces,  chiefly  of  carved  “wood,  are  of 
large  size:  some  are  supported  by  massive  pillars 
entwined  with  flowers;  some  stand  out  boklly, 
and  are  supported  by  caryatides  and  figures ; 
others  are  flatter  and  more  or  less  ornamented. 
The  bedsteads,  and  much  of  the  furniture,  are  of 
the  same  date  as  the  other  fittings.  Throughout 
the  whole  of  the  house,  in  those  ajiartmeuts,  are 
fenders  of  modern  work,  and  of  very  good  design : 
in  the  centre  of  each  are  the  armorial  bearings  of 
the  carls  of  Salisbury.  In  this  part  of  the  build- 
ing a fire  broke  out  not  mauy  years  ago,  when  the 
dowager  Countess  of  Salisbury,  the  mother  of  the 
present  earl,  perished  in  the  flames.  The  damage 
has  been  well  restored;  aud  in  the  carved  wood- 
work of  the  mantelpiece  an  oval  gilt  frame  has 
been  introduced,  containing  a well  painted  por- 
trait of  the  deceased  lady  when  she  was  a young 
girl.  This  introduction  has  a good  efl’ect. 

In  the  chapel,  at  the  other  end,  is  a stained 
glass  window  of  considerable  brilliancy.  It  is  of 
Flemish  work,  and  contains,  in  comxiartments, 
scenes  from  Bible  history.  The  effect  of  this  fine 
work  is  to  a great  extent  damaged  by  the  flood 
of  light  which  comes  m at  certain  parts  of  the  day 
from  windows  at  the  west  end.  All  light  in  this 
well-iiroportioned  little  chapel  should  be  subdued, 
except  the  principal  window,  and  then  the  colours 
should  be  distributed  throughout  the  carviugsand 
walls.  No  doubt  the  effect  of  the  chapel  Is  better 
iu  the  morning. 

The  long  gallery,  which  measures  upwards  of 
160  feet  in  length,  19  feet  in  width,  and  16  feet 
iu  height,  is  a noble  apartment,  the  narrow  pro- 
portion and  peculiar  height  giving  it  an  appear- 
ance of  great  extent.  The  florid  ornament  iu  the 
roof  is  richly  gilt.  The  liglit  streams  in  from  the 
numerous  windows  on  the  dark  oak  floor,  aud 
lights  up  cabinets  aud  furniture  of  curious  work- 
maushij).  There  is  a state  chair  here  which  iu 
said  to  have  been  used  by  Queen  Elizabeth.  In  a 
black  cabinet  is  preserved  a hat  with  a broad  cir- 
cular brim,  which  we  are  told  was  worn  by  the 
Princess  Elizabeth  when  seated  under  the  oak  at 
the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the  messenger  above 
referred  to.  At  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
gallery  is  a very  fine  room,  60  feet  long  by  30  feet 
broad,  and  21  feet  high.  In  the  estimate  of  the 
work  done  in  1610  this  room  is  called  the  Great 
Chamber,  and  was  probably  used  as  such  by  the 
Lord  Treasurer  Cecil  for  his  royal  master.  The 
large  mantelpiece  of  various  marbles,  of  bold  aud  at 
the  same  time  highly  artistic  design,  has  an  e.xcel- 
lent  effect : in  the  centre  is  a statue  iu  bronze  of 
James  I.  In  this  instance  the  dark  colour  of  the 
bronze  figure  is  carried  throughout  the  design  by 
pillars,  Ac.  of  black  marble;  and  a broad  aud 
satisfactory  effect  is  produced  by  the  contrast  of 
marbles  of  slightly  diflerent  tints,  some  liigbly 
polished,  and  some  left  dull.  There  are  several 
pictures  in  this  room  of  much  interest,  amongst 
them  a head  of  Henry  VIII.  by  Holbein;  beads 
of  Henry’s  wives;  a characteristic  portrait  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  and  other  historical  personages. 
King  James’s  bed-room  has  the  fittings,  it  is  said, 
exactly  as  when  the  king  last  used  them  : the 
hangings,  of  deep  crimson,  are  profusely  orna- 
mented with  tassel-work  and  fringe;  the  quilted 
coverlid  has  wrought  flowers  in  the  centre,  and 
at  the  top  of  the  bed  is  a royal  crown,  and  other 
ornaments,  which  have  an  unpleasant  effect. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  mauy  of  the  rooms 
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throughout  Hatfleld-honse  are  htted  rrith  woods 
el  different  kinds,  and  are  named,  in  consequence, 
the  “Oak-room,”  the  “Rose-room,”  the  “»al- 
r.nt-room,”  the  “Elm-room,”  &c. 

The  librarv,  67  feet  long,  27  feet  wide. 


and 


18  feet  hieh,  contains  a valuable  collection  ot 
I,..! Hcrc  &TC  Original 


books,  prints,  and  manuscripts.  -- - - 

letters  and  other  memoriab  relating  to  the  politi- 
of  Henry  ^ II.  and 


cal  affairs  in  the  reigns  — . 

Edward  VI.  Here  is  also  the  diary  of  Lord 
Bnrleigh,  and  other  matters  in  cabinets.  Here 
.ro  seraral  relics,  such  as  James  I.'s  purse,  medals. 


are  several  relics,  such  as  James  I.  s purse, 
and,  until  lately,  the  first  pair  of  silk  stockings 
introduced  into  England,  worn  by  Queen  Eliza- 
beth.  These,  together  with  some  other  matters 
from*  Hatfield,  may  now,  by  the  kindness  of  Lord 
Salisbury,  be  seen  in  the  Broiupton  Museum. 

Of  the  pictures,  which  are  hung  throughout  the 
house,  we  would  particularly  notice  the  portraits 
of  the  great  Lord  Burleigh,  and  then  his  two  sons  j 
\ arious  portraits  of  Elizabeth  : in  one,  taken  when 
young,  the  face  has  a sweet  and  beautiful  expres- 
sion, m the  others  dresses  are  most  elaborated — in 
one  picture  the  robe  is  covered  with  eyes.  There 
are  various  portraits  of  tiueen  Mary  of  England, 
and  in  the  winter  dining-room,  which  to  our  fancy 
is  one  of  the  most  completely  arranged  apartments 
in  the  house,  is  an  oval  portrait  of  Queen  Mary  of 
Scotland,  when  a-t  the  age  of  sLxteen  years.  Here 
are  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  of  Elizabeth’s  reign, 
James  I.  Charles  I.  difierent  members  of  the 
Salisbury  family,  which  are  not  only  valued 
records,  but  also  serve  to  show  the  progress  of  art. 
In  the  room  just  mentioned  is  a painting  well 
coloured  and  drawm ; it  is  a view  in  which  the 
background  is  the  Tower  of  London,  and  shows 
the  procession,  &c.  of  Cardinal  Wolsey  to  meet 
Henry  VIII.  and  Anne  Boleyne.  Here  are  the 
cooks  at  work,  and  the  minstrels,  &c.  playing,  and 
other  matters  which  give  a vivid  picture  of  the 
limes.  Phillip  of  Spain,  Van  Troinp,  the  famoias 
Charles  of  Sweden,  Peter  the  Great  of  Russia,  &c. 
are  to  be  found  on  the  staircases,  &c. 


hierh  in  a new  petty  world,  to  which  a colony 
may  be  compared ; hut  there  are  more  hospi- 
tality and  ready  desire  to  lend  a helping- 
hand,  than  can ‘ever  be  found  in  the  mother 
countrv.  A blind  man  would  never  have  to  wait 
there  for  a conducting  band.  ‘Would  Eng- 
land own  the  same  kindred  feeling  there 
so  happily  influencing  her  children,  the  dis- 
tance between  them  would  seem  less  in  other 
climes;  and  with  such  grounds  as  neighbourly 
cordiality  to  work  on,  wotild  not  a spiritual 
pastor  mould  a foundation  to  church  principles,  as 
well  as  the  merchant  scheme  plans  for  traffic? 
Then  storekeepers  would  not  have  their  stores 
finished  before  the  House  of  God.  Could  oxm 
clergy  he  allowed  and  enabled  to  carry  out  Catholic 
principles,  our  fallen  sister  of  Rome  would 
have  less  power.  She  must  have  a great  hold 
on  our  Australian  colonies,  where  so  many  emi- 
grants are  Erin’s  sons  and  daughters ; but  the 
greater  the  difficulty,  the  more  able  ought  those 


redounding  to  the  praise  and  glory  of  the  god ; 
illustrating  singular  merits  ho  had  shown  his 
votaries, — kings  and  queens,  who  had  been  beset 
by  tbeir  enemies,  saved  by  his  timely  succour  ; 
sickness  cured;  and,  in  fact,  no  event  in  life 
unrecorded  by  some  tribute  to  his  powers.  lu 
an  inner  room  there  was  a gigantic  figure  of 
Buddah,  extended  at  full  length,  his  head  resting 
on  his  hand:  it  was  entirely  gilded  over,  and 
preserved  in  glass.  On  a long  table  outside  the 
glass-case  there  were  nature’s  offerings  laid.  Here 
I saw  the  gorgeous  shoe-flower,  both  red  and 
orange ; the  lovely  sweet  orange-blossom  ; all 
brought  as  offerings.  While  we  stood  looking  on 
the  gilt  monster,  a poor  Cingalise  Buddhist 
entered  noiselessly  with  his  unshoed  feet,  and 
knelt  with  the  air  of  true  reverence,  neither  soft 
cushion,  nor  pew,  nor  ease-suggesting  hassock 
required.  His  attitude  showed  this  awfully 
erring,  ignorant  being,  sincere  and  earnest  in  his 
faith.  Are  such  things  seen  by  angels  ? His  whole 
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to  be  who  are  sent  to  struggle:  even  highly  figure  seemed  resting  on  prayer;  and  until  the 
talented,  energetic,  and  hard-working  men.  It  is  | eye  turned_to  the  idol, 
quite  a mistake,  hut  one  we  often  see,_  to  believe 


In  a great  hall  leading  from  the  place  where 
we  first  entered  is  the  minstrels’  gallery,  orna- 
mented with  carvings  of  figures  and  animals, 
heraldry,  &c.  Here  is  a picture,  life  size,  of  the 
white  horse  on  which  Queen  Elizabeth  rode  at 
Tilbury  Fort,  and  ten  large  paintings  of  Adam 
and  Eve.  This  ball  is  verj-  picUmesque. 

The  room  occupied  by  our  present  queen,  during 
a recent  visit,  commands  some  beautiful  views. 
It  win  be  viewed  with  love  and  reverence  in  future 


OUR  COLONIES  AND  HEATHEN  TEMPLES. 

In  a new  colony  we  must  not  look  for  advanced 
taste : the  required  church  is  built  large,  capable  of 
bolding  many  more  than  attend,  hut  it  maybe  hoped 
empty  seats  will  in  time  reproach,  and  entice 
many  that  might  leave  their  stores  and  go.  The 
church  is,  however,  frequented  by  a goodly  num- 
ber of  the  most  affluent,  and  stands  where  all 
must  be  reminded  of  its  unfinished  state,  and^  yet 
the  flooring  is  not  completely  finished.  Years 
have  passed  over,  one  governor  has  followed 
another,  and  yet,  which  of  them  would  celebrate 
Ills  reign  by  causing  tbe  finishing  stroke  to  be 
put  to  tbe  ebureb  ? Year  after  year  has  passed 
with  signs  of  the  incomplete  workmanship.  As  you 
enter,  and  would  desire  to  tread  lightly  and  avoid 
the  staring  which  every  colonist  appears  to  con- 
cider  himself  or  herself  at  liberty  to  bestow  on 
the  last  new  arrival  from  the  old  mother  country, 
you  find  each  step,  on  the  loose  temporary  flooring, 
makes  a sound  loud  enough  to  rouse  all  curiosity, 
and  along  these  plairks  you  must  be  content  to 
Gharable.  The  reading-desk  and  pulpit  cause  your 
-next  fear,  unless  you  know  how  many  years  they 
have  already  lasted.  You  naturally  think  this  is 
the  last  day  they  will  stand  on  their  poor  sup- 
ports, made  of  rough  poles  from  the  bush : 
these  are  merely  hints  of  the  generally  imperfect 
state  of  the  church,  though  we  could  dwell  on 
many  other  such  sad  particulars.  We  believe  the 
appointment  of  the  clerical  c.are  over  our  colonies 
has  improved;  but  until  we  see  able  men  in 
every  point  sent  from  the  mother  country — not 
merely  those  who  desire  to  colonize  and  thus  pro- 
vide for  large  families,  but  those  who  would  sacri- 
fice their  all  to  lay  foundations  for  further  ex- 
tended exertion — we  shall  not  see  church  prin- 
ciples take  root  in  new  soils.  In  the  Aus- 
tralian colony  I could  draw  a picture  of  a 
Roman  Catholic  convent,  extending  influence 
and  care  that  tend  to  weaken  any  other  less 
vigilant.  The  mistakes  causing  the  disappoint- 
ment in  the  much-hoped-for  New  Zealand  colony 
of  Canterbury,  need  not  discourage,  but  ought  to 
show  what  should  be  avoided.  Party  spirit  runs 


that  a fine  scholar  must  be  kept  for  a Belgravia^n 
pulpit,  and  is  not  needed  in  remote  wilds.  We 
believe  he  might  there  give  a higher  tone  to  each 
community  thus  ably  beaded.  Learning^  would 
increase  his  authority  and  usefulness.  We  need 
not  dwell  on  the  loneliness  he  might  feel.  I have 
said  a sincere,  hard-working  priest;  and  such  a 
one  will  feel  a true  missionary  spirit,  and  see  it  as 
a privilege  to  be  selected  for  such  important  work. 
Our  settlements  amongst  Africans,  Indians,  and 
others,  require  the  same  care ; for,  when  we  re- 
member bow  soon  the  human  mind  sinks  and  de- 
generates, we  might  rank  Englishofficers  in  difierent 
departments  and  situations  as  in  the  same  need  as 
emigrants ; and,  even  with  heathens,  the  very 
great  immensity  and  difficulty  of  conversion  calls 
for  all  possible  care  in  the  selection  of  one  wlio 
may  And  all  powers  and  even  cultivation  of  his 
own  mind  requisite.  This  has  been  a long  digres- 
sion from  architecture,  but  I claim  my  right  to 
think,  as  I am  a traveller,  and  have  visited  four  of 
the  five  continents.  I believe  wandering  steps 
cause  wandering  thoughts. 

When  dwelling  on  the  unfinished  state  of 
tbe  church  I have  alluded  to,  I might  well 
contrast,  though  with  shame,  the  care  even 
heathens  show  for  the  decorations  of  their 
temples;  and  I must  add,  that  the  colonists  I 
allude  to,  though  fur  from  rich,  could  well  come 
forward  with  means  to  assist,  but  they  bad  already 
given  well,  and  why  will  our  English  Government 
be  lax  ? Government  houses  are  built,  com- 
missariat warehouses,  public  buildings  of  all  kinds, 
are  erected  by  Government,  and  we  might  almost 
forget  church  and  state  are  band  in  hand.  In 
India  we  may  see  the  poorest  votary  bringing 
offerings  of  all  he  has,  and  seldom  have  I been 
more  impressed  than  when  seeing  a poor  ignorant 

heathen  prostrating  himself  before  his  giant  god, 

and  oflering  his  fresh  pure  flowers,  the  beauties, 
the  voices  of  nature.  And  here,  to  redeem  my 
promise,  and  turn  thoughts  more  particularly  to 
the  form  of  building,  I may  mention  a temple  of 
Buddah  I once  visited  in  Ceylon,  a few  miles  from 
pleasant  bright  Colombo,  as  to  which,  perhaps, 
if  you  have  ever  visited,  and  learned  to  the  prize 
Southern  hospitality  of  the  residents,  you  may 
join  in  my  wish  that  I would  once  more  find  my- 
self amidst  nature’s  true  architecture.  The  lofty 
palms,  the  large  soft-greened  broad  leaves  of 
the  useful  plantain  and  wonderful  mighty  bananas, 
all  might  figure  forth  man’s  attempts,  all  give 
satisfaction,— a desire  to  excel  in  each  sweep  of 
the  giant  boughs  of  the  mighty  trees,  under 
the  proud  covering,  rearing  their  heads  to  pro- 
tect us  from  a tropical  sun.  Wo  entered  the 
temple  precincts,  not  of  Herbert’s  sacred  porch, 
for  heathenism  was  around  us.  There  were 
many  steps  to  trv  us,  accustomed  to  Indian 
bungalows,  all  sensibly  built  on  tbe  ground- 
floor.  At  each  side  of  the  portal,  inside  the 
first  gate -way,  may  he  found  the  huts  of 
the  priests  and  others  employed  about  the 
temple.  More  steps,  and  then  a black  snake 
crawled  past  us,  to  remind  us  of  sin.  We 
hunted  him  under  some  planks : sin  was  covered 
for  awhile,  and  we  turned  to  man’s  works.  Beside 
the  temple  there  was  a large  white  plaster  build- 
ing, in  shape  very  like  a pudding-basin  standing 
bottom  upwards.  This  was  supposed  to  cover  the 
teeth  of  the  great  god  Buddah.  We  entered  the 
temple,  and  found  all  possible  care  given  to  the 
internal  embellishments.  In  the  middle  of  one 
side  of  the  room  we  first  entered,  there  was  a 


No  care  and  pains  seemed  too  great  for  this  temple ; 
the  floor  was  ornamented  very  prettily  with  what 
might  well  answer  as  tiles  in  our  churches.  It 
was  a sad,  impressive  visit,  that  heathen  temple. 

I sought  another,  where  I could  not  understand 
a single  word  of  the  language.  I had  only  just 
come  into  harbour,  or  rather,  the  open  roadstead 
of  Colombo,  and  rushed  on  shore  with  childlike 
eagerness.  I had  learned  the  names  of  the  gods, 
and  fancied  Vishnu  was  the  chief.  I inquired 
anxiously  for  his  majesty : the  poor,  gentle  native, 
running  by  the  side  of  my  carriage,  seemed  to 
understand  I wanted  to  see  some  temple  and  idols, 
and  quietly  took  me  off  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
church.  The  curious  rebuke  was  striking.  Per- 
haps I may  here  be  allowed  to  wander  into  the 
land  of  mosques,  and  speak  of  a magnificent  one 
I visited  in  Cairo,  a large  building,  still  giving 
the  idea  that  no  labour  or  expense  could  be  con- 
sidered too  much  for  the  place  of  worship.  On 
entering  the  court  we  were  required  to  take  oft" 
our  shoes  before  going  inside  the  sacred  building; 
when  we  did  so  the  effect  was  striking ; the  deco- 
ration elaborate ; but  the  extreme  bareness  struck 
us  much.  We  missed  the  furniture  of  the  church; 
in  the  midst  of  warm  external  gleams,  all  looked 
cold  here ; no  altai',  no  seats ; each  person 
coming  to  pray  carrying  his  own  little  piece  of 
carpet.  But  nothing  could  exceed  the  care  and 
pains  bestowed  on  the  building ; walls,  and  ceiling 
were  beautifully  painted. 

We  may  contentedly  wander  and  roam  far  over 
God’s  fair  eartb,  love  nature  iu  all  her  charms,  but 
if  man  undertakes  work,  we  judge  with  the  recol- 
lection of  the  powers  allowed,  which  he  has  under- 
taken to  use  : on  he  must  toil;  not  wTap  up  his 
talents  in  a napkin,  but  labour  with  all  his  might ; 
and  may  it  not  be  that  civilization  some  day  shall 
crown  her  sons  with  glory,  that  all  things  may  tend 
more  and  more  to  God’s  works, — show  more  and 
more  His  children’s  love  of  them ; the  earthly  edi- 
fices for  His  worship  more  cared  for;  and  all  signs 
given  of  man’s  recollection  of  his  Maker’s  good- 
ness in  letting  tbe  worm  man  assist  in  showing 
forth  His  glory,  goodness,  and  power. 

A Tbavxllee. 


CHURCH  BUILDING  NEWS. 
yeivluri/  (5erA-5).— The  New  Baptist  Chapel 
here  was  opened  on  the  12th  instant.  The  edi- 
£ nr\  tliA  noef  Riflp  of  Nortlibrook- 


fice  is  situated  on  the  east  side  of  Northbrook- 
street.  It  will  accommodate  about  500  persons. 
The  width  in  the  clear  of  walls  is  41  feet,  and  it  is 
56  feet  in  length,  with  an  apsidal  end,  17  feet  in 
diameter,  containing  minister’s  platform  and  a 
gallery  for  the  choir.  On  either  side  of  the  chapel, 
on  the  ground-floor,  are  passages  to  the  school- 
rooms in  the  rear : the  galleries  extend  over  the 
passages,  and  are  supported  by  ornamental  cast- 
iron  brackets.  The  ceiling  is  panelled,  and  in 
the  centre  there  is  a glass  dome,  from  which  the 
light  to  the  interior  is  mainly  derived.  The  dome 
is  between  the  ceiling  and  roof,  and  covered  ex- 
ternally with  sky-lights.  The  front  is  of  Batl 
stone.  The  building  stands  between  two  dwelling- 
houses.  In  the  rear  is  a large  school-room,  wit! 
the  requisite  offices. 

Egham.St.  Jude’s  Chm-ch,  Englefield-green 
has  been  consecrated.  The  style  is  that  of  tin 
middle  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The  buddini 
consists  of  a nave,  chancel,  short  transept,  ant 
tower.  Outside,  the  materials  are  Kentish  rag 
with  Bath  stone  dressings.  Inside,  patterns  o 
brick  and  stone  cover  the  walls,  instead  of  plaster 
There  are  two  memorial  windows,  one  in  the  east 
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right  and  left,  two  smaller  figures.  The  whole  of  commemorative  ot  the  I ' 

the  walls  were  painted  with  various  histones.  [ m 18oo,  on  his  way  to  the  Crimea,  and  the  otnei| 
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a rose  window  in  the  transept  gable.  These  are 
done  by  Mr.  Lamb,  of  London,  the  architect  of 
the  church.  The  east  window  contains  five  dis- 
tinct subjects.  The  first  light,  on  the  left  hand, 
contains  “Our  Lord  blessing  the  children;”  the 
second,  “ St.  Peter  baptising  Coi’uelius ; ” the 
third,  or  centre  light,  “Our  Lord’s  Ascension 
the  fourth,  “Our  Lord  stilling  the  storm;”  the 
fifth,  “The  Angel  sitting  by  the  open  sepulche 
and  pointing  upward.”  The  subject  of  the  rose 
window  is  “Mary  sitting  at  our  Lord’s  feet  to 
learn  of  Him.”  The  fittings  of  the  chancel,  the 
pulpit,  the  reading  and  prayer  desks,  are  of  oak. 
Tlic  church  will  seat  -1-00  persons.  The  whole  of 
the  work  has  been  done  in  the  parish  of  Eghara, 
by  Messrs.  Oades  and  Son,  builders. 

Woolwich. — The  new  congregational  chapel  in 
Rectory-place  has  been  opened.  The  buildings 
comprise  a chapel,  calculated  to  seat  850  persons ; 
a lecture-room  for  230,  which  will  also  be  irsed  as 
a girls’  school-room;  a boys’  school-room  for  130; 
an  infant  school-room  for  G5;  committee-room; 
library;  and  several  rooms  for  vestries,  Ac.  The 
chapel  itself  consists  of  transepts,  galleries,  and 
nave,  the  roof  spanning  the  entire  width  between 
the  walls.  The  interior  dimensions  are  G2  feet  in 
length,  and  an  average  width  of  al)out  40  feet. 
The  main  entrance  is  from  Rectory-place,  under  a 
tower  and  spire.  At  the  b.ack  of  the  chapel  is  a 
prridor  extending  the  whole  width  of  the  build- 
ing, having  an  entrance  in  Rectory-grove,  and 
communicating  by  passages  and  staircases  to  all 
parts^  of  the  building.  The  edifice  is  built  of 
Kentish  rag  and  Bath  stone.  It  is  designed  in 
the  decorated  style  of  Gothic  architecture.  The 
lighting  of  the  building  is  by  Gothic  latticed  and 
stained  windows,  and  by  numerous  chandeliers 
suspended  from  the  ceiling.  The  pews  and  wood- 
v.'ork  are  carved.  Tlie  architects  are  Messrs. 
Lander  and  Bedells,  of  London.  The  building 
operations  have  been  carried  out  by  Messrs. 
McLennan  and  Bird,  of  London,  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Mr.  Neeton,  clerk  of  works. 

Hastings  and  St.  Leonard's. — The  foundation- 
stone  of  a new  church,  or  chapel-of-ease,  in  the 
parish  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen,  has  just  been  laid. 
The  site  of  the  new  edifice  is  in  the  London-road, 
and  is  the  gift  of  Lady  St.  John,  to  whom  the 
parish  will  be  indebted  for  the  erection  of  this 
poor  man’s  church.  The  building  is  calculated  to 
seat  nearly  400  persons,  free.  The  body  of  the 
church  will  be  53  feet  9 inches  in  length,  and  32 
feet  in  breadth  (interior  dimensions),  and  in  the 
frontage  or  eastern  part  will  be  attached  a chancel, 

1 i feet  5 inches  wide  by  7 feet  9 inches  deep.  On 
the  southern  side  of  the  projection  forming  the 
chancel  is  a vestry-room.  Four  oblong  windows, 
arched  at  the  top,  will  supply  light  at  each  side. 
The  only  attempt  at  decoration  is  in  a bell-turret, 
surmounted  by  a carved  cross. 

Kegioorth. — The  works  in  progress  at  the 
church  here  are  progressing  from  designs  and 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Mitchell,  of 
Sheffield,  architect.  Mr.  Garland,  of  Nottingham, 
mentioned  in  our  last,  being  the  huilder. 

Durham. — The  first  report  of  the  committee 
for  the  rebuilding  of  St.  Nicholas’  church  has  just 
been  issued  to  the  subscribers.  The  original  scheme 
of  repairing  the  old  church  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
1,800L  having  been  abandoned,  an  entirely  new 


Heiccastle-upon-Tgne. — The  churchwardens  of 
the  parish  of  St.  Nicholas,  says  the  local  Courant, 
have  resolved  (in  conjunction  with  the  Ions  Memo- 
rial Committee)  to  put  new  stone-work  into  the 
large  east  window  of  the  church,  with  a view  of 
having  it  filled  with  stained  glass  as  a memorial 
to  the  late  Dr.  Ions.  The  present  window,  which 
is  much  dilapidated,  is  one  of  the  largest  parish 
church-windows  in  the  north,  is  itself  a memorial 
window,  and  was  erected  by  Roger  Thornton  eai-ly 
in  the  fifteenth  century,  about  the  same  time  as 
the  spire.  In  order  to  insert  the  new  window,  it 
is  found  necessary  to  take  down  the  whole  of  the 
end  between  the  buttresses  as  low  as  the  window 
sill,  which  w’ill  be  restored  with  the  window  and 
the  gable  finished  with  a carved  cross.  Mr.  Dunn 
is  the  architect  entrusted  with  the  restoration  and 
design  of  the  new  window,  which  will  be  consider- 
ably higher  than  the  present  one,  and  will  be 
filled  with  tracery,  retaining  the  features  peculiar 
to  windows  of  the  Perpendicular  period,  during 
which  the  existing  window  and  that  portion  of 
the  church  were  erected.  The  height  from  the  sill 
is  33  feet,  and  the  breadth  18  feet,  the  whole  of 
which  space  will  be  filled  with  stained  glass  fi’om 
the  studio  of  Mr.  Wailes. 

Lvmleg  {Durham). — The  contracts  for  the  new 
church  at  Lumley,  says  the  Gateshead  Observer, 
have  been  let,  aud  the  work  is  proceeding 
vigorously.  By  permission  of  the  Earl  of  Scar- 
borough a concert  in  aid  of  the  building  fund  is  to 
be  held  in  Lumley  Castle,  and  the  foundation 
stone  is  to  be  laid  by  Viscount  Lumley.  The 
design  for  the  new  church  is  Gothic,  and  is  by 
Mr.  Matthew  Thompson,  architect,  under  whose 
superintendence  the  works  will  be  carried  out. 

Coupar- Angus. — The  foundation-stone  of  a new 
parish  church  has  just  been  laid  at  Coupar- Angus. 
The  old  structure  (to  which  an  older  still  gave 


! (to  ' 

place  in  1780)  was  condemned  some  time  ago  a 
dangerous.  The  new^  church  has  been  commenced, 
the  walls  in  some  places  being  a good  way  up. 
The  architect  is  Mr.  Carver,  Kinloch.  The  church 
is  to  be  seated  for  about  1,200. 

^ Coleshill  {Warwick). — The  restoration  of  Coles- 
hill  Church  is  now  so  far  completed  that  the  edifice 
has  been  formally  opened.  The  entire  expense — 
amounting  to  nearly  10,000/. — has  been  borne  by 
the  vicar,  and  by  his  brother,  G.  IV.  Digby,  Esq. 
of  Sherborne  Castle.  The  restoration  has  been 
carried  out,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Slater,  of 
London,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  William 
Thompson.  Internally,  the  tower  arch  has  been 
thrown  open,  the  galleries  removed,  the  lloors  in 
nave  and  aisles  lowered  seven  inches,  the  walls  of 
the  south  aisle  rebuilt,  and  those  of  the  north 
partially  so,  and  both  aisles  lengthened  at  the 
west  end  about  thirty-five  feet.  The  roofs  are 
entirely  new.  The  seats,  which  arc  open,  are  oak. 
The  chancel  arch  has  been  rebuilt.  The  roof  has 
been  restored  as  nearly  as  possible  to  its  original 
style  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  The  chancel  contains 
sever.al  monuments  of  the  Digby  family.  The  stalls 
and  pulpit  are  of  richly-carvcd  oak,  executed  by 

IMr.  PoT-<vtL  J'Uii  .-iC  •ilnl'...  t.f  .-.1  la 


removed,  and  at  the  north-west  corner  of  the 
chancel  an  organ-chamber  has  been  built.  The 
interior  of  the  church  contains  nave,  with  north 
and  south  aisles,  the  roof  resting  on  three  lateral 
arches  supported  by  octagonal  columns  of  Runcorn 
stone,  which  are  new;  but  the  arches  have  not 
been  restored.  In  the  aisles  are  the  memorial 
tablets  as  before ; and  by  the  absence  of  the  gal- 
leries additional  light  is  obtained  through  new 
plain  glass  windows,  in  keeping  with  the  type  of 
an  old  window  recently  discovered  in  the  soxith 
aisle.  The  floors  of  the  nave  and  aisles  are  laid 
with  black  and  red  tiles,  the  pavement  of  the 
chancel  being  enriched  with  encaustic  tiles.  The 
roofs  are  of  polished  Dantzic  oak,  covered  with 
lead,  except  the  roof  over  the  sanctuaiy,  which  is 
an  arched  and  panelled  ceiling  of  oak,  enriched 
by  tracery,  and  covered  with  green  Welsh  slate. 
The  stained  glass  windows  which  had  been  put  in 
not  long  previous  to  the  fire  have  been  renovated ; 
and  in  the  Whitley  chancel  a new  stained  glass 
memorial  window  has  been  erected  by  the  widow 
of  Capt.  C.  J.  Deans  Dundas,  late  of  the  Cold- 
stream Guards,  for  some  time  M.P.  for  Flint.  It 
is  a three-light  pointed  window,  having  for  its 
subject  Ary  Scheifer’s  “ Cliristus  Consolator,”  and 
executed  by  Mr.  Wailes,  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
The  sittings  are  open  seats  running  along  the  nave 
and  aisles,  with  carved  bench  ends  bearing  sunk 
qnatrefoils  filled  in  with  carved  natural  foliage. 
Accommodation  is  pi'ovided  for  about  G50  hearers, 
which  is  an  increase  of  nearly  GO  sittings  on  the 
former  building,  notwithstanding  the  removal  of 
the  galleries.  The  timber  used  in  the  structure 
(English  and  Dantzic  oak)  was  supplied  by 
Messrs.  Dixon  and  Myers,  of  Chester,  and  the 
metal  work  has  been  executed  by  Mr.  Leaver,  of 
Maidenhead,  Berks.  The  tower  has  been  under- 
pinned and  strengthened,  a new  floor  of  oak  put 
in,  and  the  peal  of  six  bells  i-c-hung  by  Mr.  Mears, 
of  London. 


'orsyth.  Tlic  reredos  of  alabasterpnlaid  with 
marbles,  by  Mr.  Poole.  The  decorations  to  the 
roofs,  by  Mr.  Lea,  of  Lutterworth.  Tlic  floor  is 
paved  with  tiles,  and  the  spaces  between  these  and 
the  stalls  (which  have  carved  ends  and  finials)  are 
filled  in  with  Digby  marble.  The  east  window  is 


, . . , . •’  — . «.  .I'll  I'lguY  uj.viijit!.  iiit  east,  vvniaow  is 

edihce  has  been  erected;  m addition  to  which  two  of  stained  glass,  the  subject  being  the  Crucifixion 
been  built  adjoining  the  church,  ! One  window  on  the  north  side  contains  a number 
f whl  prop'xits.  and  one  on  the  south  John  the 

oXiu»l  P'^'P°“-  , enlnrgemmts  upon  the  ! Baptist  and  several  of  the  disciples.  The  artists 

°”an/  V ’ i"  “™'np‘‘“>>0d  at  a cost  of  were  Messrs.  Clajton  aud  Bell,  of  London.  The 


5,530/.  3s.  lid. 

Gateshead.— The  new  Roman  Catbolic  Church 
of  St.  Joseph,  Gateshead,  has  been  opened  for 
worship.  The  building  has  been  erected  from 
the  designs  of  Mr.  A.  M.  Dunu ; Mr.  Hogg  was 
the  contractor.  The  church  is  designed  in  the 
Early  Decorated  style.  The  masonry  of  the  walls 
is  of  “ block  in  course,”  with  cbisellcd  dressings 
round  the  doors  and  windows.  The  principal  part 
of  the  building,  extending  from  the  main  entrance 
at  the  west  end  to  the  chancel  at  the  east,  pre- 
sents the  common  arrangement  of  a nave  and  two 
side  aisles  separated  internally  by  two  ranges  of 
stone  pillars  running  from  end  to  end.  The 
nave  measures  81  feet  long  by  24  broad,  and  the 
north  and  south  aisles  eacli  81  feet  by  14i  feet. 
At  right  angles  to  this  portion  of  the  structure, 
and  at  its  eastern  extremity,  is  placed  what  may 
occupied  by  a 


THE  SERPENTINE. 

Tdt:  article  in  The  Builder  (p.  455)  is  well 
wortlij’  the  consideration  of  those  in  authority. 
I agree  with  the  writer  of  it,  it  cannot  be  neces- 
sary to  concrete  the  bottom.  If  the  mud  were 
cast  up  in  ridges  and  limed,  it  would  be  invaluable 
to  spread  over  the  land,  in  both  tlie  Park  and 
Kensington-gardens : the  bottom  could  then  be 
filled  up  to  the  requisite  depth  with  rubbish, 
which  is  always  easily  obtainable  at  a very  small 
cost,  and  then  covered  with  a good  bed  of  gravel, 
which  can  be  obtained  in  the  Park  aud  Gardens 
without  any  injury  to  the  trees.  The  gravel 
should  be  run  into  the  bed  by  a tram-way,  and 
the  mud,  when  dried,  be  removed  by  the  same 
means,  as  much  as  is  required  for  manuring  the 
ground,  aud  the  remainder  to  fill  up  the  ex- 
cavations for  the  gravel,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
surface  of  the  ground  would  be  improved  by  a 
little  undulation.  Some  alterations  have  been 
made  of  late  to  the  sewers  in  the  Bayswater-road, 
and,  I believe,  the  sewer  that  used  to  overflow 
into  the  Serpentine  at  times  is  now  connected 
with  the  main  sewer  that  runs  down  across  the 
Park  from  about  Albion-street,  so  that  no  over- 
flow of  sewage  need  be  feared  in  future. 

The  proposed  artesian  well  should  be  high  up 
in  Kensington-gardens,  so  as  first  to  supply  the 
Round-pond,  aud  then,  by  cascades  or  fountains, 
the_  head  of  the  Serpentine.  The  expense  of 
draining  the  bed  of  the  lake,  filling  to  a regulated 
depth,  and  gravelling  the  bottom,  instead  of  con- 
creting it,  would  very  much  reduce  the  expense. 

The  suggestion  of  a ferry  to  the  receiving- 
house  is  a very  good  one,  which  I hope  to  see 
carried  out.  There  was  a ferry  there  some  years 
since,  but  I know  not  if  It  has  been  continued. 

Octavius. 

FLY-WHEELS  TO  SMOKE-BLOWERS. 


whole  of  the  stained  glass  and  chromatic  illustra- 
tions are  not  yet  completed.  Externally  the  stone- 
work is  almost  entirely  new.  The  walls  of  the 
tower  (which  was  in  a state  of  dilapidation)  arc 
being  replaced  stone  by  stone,  and  the  masonry  of 
the  s])ire  has  been  repointed.  The  whole  of  the  ' 
carving,  both  in  wood  and  stone  (with  the  excep- 1 
tion  of  the  gargoyles),  has  been  executed  by  Mr.  i 

Forsyth,  of  London.  The  inhabitants  have  con- 1 We  have  received  some  letters  from  a worlcins? 
tributed  500/.  for  an  organ  (ivbich  will  be  placed  man,  pointing  out  what  he  considers  errors  in  the 
at  the  east  end  of  the  south  aisle)  and  fittings  of  application  of  heavy  fly-wheels  to  hand-blowinc 
upholstery.  Ihe  approaches  to  the  church  have  ; machines 

been  improved.  The  builder  for  the  body  of  the  [ “ Almost  every  smith  says  that  these  machines 

church  and  chancel,  was  Mr.  Robinson,  of , are  of  no  use  unless  they  are  workedbysteam- 
toventry;  for  the  tower  and  spire,  Mr.  Norris, ' power.  I say  they  are,  if  the  driving-wheel  is  as 

light  as  possible  for  that  purpose. 


of  London. 

JIaivarden. — The  re-opening  of  Hawarden 
church,  Flintshire,  on  the  completion  of 
its  restoration  after  the  fire,  which,  in  Octo- 


cli-incpl  2R  no  c 1 lesLuiucion  aiier  tlie  lire,  which,  in  Ucto- 

V rehfamlsf  doatroved  the  struc- 

with  cai'vad  .avapii  wn  T filled  up  j details  have  been  executed  in  accordance  with  the 

1 1.  J , / " style  of  the  latter  end  of  thirteenth  century,  the 

3 f A -7  ‘°n',  ‘o  tl-e  former  structure  beiig  a 

3 000/  ^’  ' ^ upwards  of , spire  on  tlic  tower,  35  feet  in  height,  wltli  four 

spirelets.  In  the  interior  the  galleries  have  been 


A boy  six  years  of  age  can  work  one  that  I 
have  arranged  ; but  it  takes  a strongman  to  work 
the  heavy  one  to  produce  the  same  effect.  I have 
tried  them  both,  and  I know  this  to  be  a fact. 
Just  fancy  a man  having  to  pull  3 cwt.  of 
wheels  round,  and  another  man  only  having 
28 lbs.  of  wheels  to  pull  round.  It  puts  mein 
mind  of  two  equal  men  having  to  row  a match, 
one  man’s  boat  to  be  3 cwt.  and  the  other  man’s 
boat  to  be  28  lbs. 
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THE  BUILDER 


[July  23,  1859. 


I think,  sir,  a few  lines  in  your  valuable  paper 
on  the  subject  of  tiy-whecls  and  their  use  would 
be  doing  the  public  in  general  a great  deal  (?i 
good. 

I know  of  an  engineer  who  is  a foreman  at  a 
large  shop.  He  made  a four-wheel  carriage  to 
travel  along  the  common  road  with,  and  he  could 
not  get  along  so  well  as  be  expected ; so  he  took 
his  carriage  to  pieces,  and  put  a dy-whcel  to  it, 
and  he  found  out  that  it  was  worse  than  ever.  So 
I told  him  that  if  he  wanted  to  break  his  neck 
down  the  hUl,  the  fly-wheel  would  assist  him  to 


them  would  feed  us  all?  ^e  should  be  less 
dependent  on  foreign  supply  for  our  daily  bread  : 
much  of  the  lost  traffic  of  the  public  and  private 
roads,  and  tbeir  pleasures,  would  return  : “ there 
would  be  no  complaining  in  the  streets.”  Must 
[ add  that  every  carriage  passing  over  such  a 
railroad  would  consolidate  and  improve  it, — the 
heavier  the  better.  Now,  just  the  reverse,  the 
first  heavy  carriage  crushes  the  best  flint-gravel 
to  powder,  then  come  dust  and  watering,  dirt 
and  scraping,  and,  worse  than  all,  picking  up  and 
relaying  with  a thick  coating  of  macadamized 


do  it  • but  it  would  not  assist  at  all  on  the  level  granite  or  gravel  at  a great  cost  of  labour  and 
or  up’ hill.  I have  made  one  of  these  four-wheel ; money,  l^erhaps  large  blocks  of  semi-vitrified 
carnages  myself.  It  is  a very  small  one  ; a boy  , clay  or  other  hard  substance  might  answer  it 
eight  years  of  age  can  work  it  up  Westminster-  the  curbstones  were  too  expensive,  though  the 
bridge,  and  take  a child,  half  his  own  weight,  in  a fimt  cost  would  he  almost  the  last,  equally  good 
little  scat  heliiiid.  I have  gained  one  advantage  winter  as  summer.  Omnibuses  of  any  size,  as  at 
in  this  little  four-wheel  carriage;  that  is,  the  boy  New  York,  would  go  of  themselves,  ouce  m 
can  work  it  with  both  feet  and  both  hands.  I motion.  I venture  to  say  that  manual  labour 
have  put  a pulley  on  the  right  hand  lever,  so  that  may  be  so  applied  as  to  supersede  iu  ;i  degree 
he  can  pull  quite  as  much  with  that  hand  as  with  both  horses  and  steam, 
the  othci*,  and  steer  too.  H.  Cooke.”  ^ 


will  insist  on  the  freedom  of  employhig  men 
indifferently,  whether  they  beloug  to  the  Trade 
Society  L’nioii  or  nut.  Y'ou  will  see  iu  a moment 
what  deep  questions  of  social  policy  would  be  in- 
vaded  if  one  set  of  men  could  dictate  to  their 
masters  who  should  be  employed.  It  is  the 
secret  character  of  these  societies  that  is  so  p.ain- 
fol  and  serious.  A.  B. 


Deake  F.  Walker. 


DECREASE  IN  OUll  STREAMS.  i VENTILATION  OF  HOSPITALS. 

Beixg  a subscriber  to  j'our  excellent  paper,  the  , In  your  number  of  July  2,  you  were  kind 
Builder,  I noticed  iu  last  week's  number  an  ac- ' enough  to  introduce  some  remarks  of  mine  on  the 
count  of  the  gradually  increasing  scai'city  of  water  system  ot  ventilation  of  Dr.  ^ an  Hecko.  Y’ou 
in  the  northern  rivers;  and,  having  made  the  same  also  gave  to  your  readers  a description  of  his 
discovery  myself  with  reference  to  our  Y’orkshire  apparatus,  translated  Iromthe  Government  report 
streams,  it  has  frequently  occurred  to  me  that,  upon  its  establishment  at  the  Hospital  Beaujon. 
unless  we  adopt  some  measures  for  counteracting  This  was  the  first  hospital  entrusted  by  the 
the  evil,  it  will  go  on  increasing  from  year  to  year  French  Government  to  Dr.  A an  Ileeke ; the  second 
(with  the  increase  of  drainage  and  population)  till  was  the  larger  Hospital  Necker.  I.  pon  this  the 
our  beautiful  fishing-streams  become,  in  dry  sea-  Governmout  ordered  also  a report,  which  was 
sous,  mere  sewers  and  stagnant  pools  uf  putrid  made  by  Monsieur  Blondel,  Inspector-General  of 
water,  aud  the  fish  extinct.  There  appears  to  me  I’Assistauce  Publique;  Monsieur  Labrousse, 
only  one  remedy,  and  a very  simple  one  it  is, — Arcbitoct-in-Chief  of  the  Hospitals  in  Paris;  aud 
viz.  to  store  up  and  preserve  the  abundant  sup-  Dr.  Grassi.  The  report  thus  commences: 
ply  of  rain-water  which  Providence  sends  \is,  ; “ The  complete  study  which  I had  occasion  to  make  of 
instead  of  allowing  it  to  msh  in  torrents  to  the  ' Ihe  apparatus  for  ventilation  and  w^miiip  of 

..  1 ® . 1 1 • 1 <11  Ileckc  established  at  the  Hospital  Bcaiijnn  dispenses 

sea,  as  it  now  does,  causing  much  higher  floods  ^ detailed  description  of  that  at  the  Hospital 

than  were  usual  when  lands  wore  not  so  extensively  ' Neckcr.  There  exists,  in  fact,  great  similarity,  but  there 
drained,  thus  doing  more  harm  in  times  of  flood  is  a most  important  remark  to  be  made. 

,,  j't  • .j  _<r  The  aniiaratus  at  Beaujon,  constfiicteil  at  a time  when 

and  less  good  in  dry  seasons,  by  being  passed  off  relative  merits  of  tlie  system  of 

the  land  in  so  short  a time.  • ventilation  by  suction  [nppel)  or  pulsion  (htjcction),  was 

The  area  of  Y’orkshire  being  .about  3,800,000  necessarily  affected  by  their  hesitations.  On  this  account 
acres,  a.d  the  population  1,71)8,000  persons,  we ' 

have  more  than  2 acres  to  each  individual,  upon  This  wise  disposition  enabled  us  to  resolve  in  a decisivi 
which  [taking  2i  inches  as  an  average  rain-fal!,  manner  the  question  as  to  the  choice  of  system,  and  tc 
and  allowing  halt  for  waste)  as  mud.  rain  falls  as 

would  supply  1-10  gallons  a day  to  each  person  the  These  were  made  {lor.  rit.),  and  proved  incontestably 
year  round, — a quantitv  about  twelve  or  fourteen  the  superiority  of  ventilation  by  pulsion. 

times  lUi  much  as  is  geuerally  allowed  to  eadi 

_ , , 1 <'  4 *1-  Simple,  disengaged  ot  those  parts  so  useful  to  us  at 

person.  In  calculating  the  supply  lor  towns,  this  Beaujon,  which  ceased  to  be  so  after  the  experiments 
surplus,  if  stored  in  reservoirs  or  dams  of  any'  they  had  enabled  us  to  make. 

kind,  could  be  let  oCF  gradually  iu  dry  seasons,  so  hme.  tlicreforc.  to  siEnalke  for  the  Hospital 

. ’ • . . i.1  i.  ® a.  Ti  ■ "r  Neckcr  a notably  increased  perfection  which  wc  shall 

as  to  maintain  the  streams  at  their  ordinary  flow,  mathematically  establish,”  itc. 
to  the  great  advantage  of  the  water-mills  at  such  ^ j ^ ,, 

times,  as  well  as  dmung  floods,  by  holding  hack  ,o„ucction  with  one  from  Dr. 

a large  portion  of  each  flood  .n  such  .-cservo.rs  or  j., 185'J. 

danis  There  are  few- valleys  m winch  reservoirs  pamphlet  hi  Mr.  W.  \V.  Phipsoi. 

couldnotbeconstructcd,  and  generally -speaking  ' s 

at  moderate  cost,  which  would  he  amply  repaid  fj-om  it 

by  increased  horsepower  to  the  mills,  ahiimlaut  ' j hi  instice  to  the  inventor  of  a 

supply  of  pure  water  to  the  population,  and  (last  j,,  ^ heiieiicinl  to  huuui.iitv,  vou  will  kindly 


Sir,— I think  that  Ihe  bricklayers  are  better  off  at  the 
present  time  than  we  have  been  for  the  last  thirty  years. 
At  that  time  our  wages  were  -Is.  fid.  aud  5s.  per  day,  of 
ten  hours,  and  provisions  ofeverj-  kind  were  much  dtarer 
than  at  present.  The  truth  is,  railways  have  been  the 
cause  of  much  work ; and  that  has  introduced  a class  of 
men  into  the  building  trade,  who  are  in  the  receipt  of 
good  wages,  who  otherwise  would  have  been  farm- 
labourers  or  emigrants : and  these  arc  the  men  that  say 
they  are  made  slaves  of  by  the  use  of  machinery.  Yes, 
they  are  slaves  in  one  .sense;  but  it  is  of  the  talking 
machines  of  the  Saturday  night  lodge;  whose  object 
is  to  be  paid  out  of  the  working  man’s  eamiugs,  and 
to  create  a general  discontent  among  the  workhig 
classes.  I fiud  it  denied  the  men  had  any  intention  of 
striking  for  the  nine  hours.  Then  why  were  those  slips 
of  paper  sent  to  each  member,  with  the  three  following 
words  on  each  slip,  ‘‘Agitation,  Arbitration.  Strike?”^ 
and  each  member  to  write  his  name  under  the  word  he 
wished  to  vote  for ; and  the  majority  was  for  arbitration  •. 
and  then  had  no  one  to  arbitrate  with.  But  liow  would 
it  have  been  if  the  majority  had  voted  for  a strike? 

A Bkicklayuu. 


though  not  least)  better  for  the  fishes. 

A Fly  Fisher. 


TRAJrWAYS. 

“ HELP  TOR  THE  HELPLESS.” 

Ik  the  hope  of  afi'ording  not  only  employment 
and  food,  hut 
me  to  present  ^ 
ing  plan,  in  the  practicability  of  which  I have 
good  reason  to  believe.*  First,  iufonning  you  on 


notice  this  further  and  later  te.stimony  to  the 
merit  of  his  discovery  ? It  ha^  obtained  for  him 
the  commands  of  the  French  and  other  Goveni- 
inouls,  where  hygiene  has  been  longer  a study 
than  in  England. 


CASES  UNDER  METROPOLITAN 
BUILDING  ACT. 

DIVISIOK  OF  WAREHOFSES,  27XH  AKD  28tU 
SECTIOKS. 

At  Bow-street,  recently.  Mr.  Fowler,  the  dis- 
trict surveyor  of  St.  Giles's  and  St.  George’s, 
Bloomsbm-y,  obtained  a summons  agaiitst  Mr. 
Turner,  the  contractor  at  present  engaged  iu 
uniting  the  extensive  warehouses  of  Messrs.  Deed, 
leather  merchants,  of  -lol,  New  Oxford-street, 
with  some  smaller  adjacent  premises  in  Artliur- 
street,  recently  purchased  by  the  fiiin.  The  Act 
provides  that  every  warehouse  containing  an  area 
of  more  than  216,000  cubic  feet,  shall  be  divided 
by  a party  wall, — this  particular  clause  having 
been  inserted  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Braidwood, 
as  a means  of  guarding  against  the  rapid  exten- 
sion of  fire  over  a large  surface  iu  crowded 
thoroughfares.  Now,  it  happened  that  the  ware- 
house  of  Messrs.  Deed  already  exceeded  the  limits- 
thus  prescribed,  but  having  been  constructed 
before  the  passing  of  the  Building  Act  it  did  not 
come  under  its  provisions.  It  was  contended  by 
the  surveyor,  however,  that  the  work  now  going 
on  being  in  effect  an  enlargement  of  the  old 
warehouse,  by  the  opening  into  it  of  the  newly- 
purchased  premises,  brought  the  whole  within  its 
operation.  The  external  wall  of  the  smaller  house 
had  been  removed,  and  openings  made  in  the  wall 
of  the  larger  house  to  connect  them ; the  commu- 
nication between  tho  two  being  of  a nature  aud 
extent  prohibited  in  party  walls  dividing  premises 
of  so  large  an  area  as  the  latter. 

On  the  other  side  it  was  contended  by  Mr. 
Orridge,  the  counsel  for  the  defendant,  that  the 
tw'o  premises,  being  wholly  distinct  atid  sepai-ated 
by  a small  space  between  the  two  external  walls, 
were  to  be  regarded  as  two  dtlierenb  buildings, 
and  that  the  clauses  in  question  were  no  mure 
applicahle  to  them  than  they  would  be  to  two 
warehouses  on  the  opposite  side  of  tho  same  street, 
comiected  by  a bridge  passing  over  from  one  side 
to  the  other.  There  were  foniierly  windows  in 
the  external  wail  of  Messrs.  Deeds’  warehouse. 


...  ...j  Here,  indeed,  are  to  be  found  nearly  as  many  up  by  tho  construction  of 

- some  pleasures,  to  the  poor,  allow  systems  of  ventilation  as  there  are  hospitals.  Ho"'  the  suialler  house  in  front  of  them,  tl.us  impeding 
you  aud  the  public  with  tho  follow-  few,  indeed,  eflectivc  1 I.  thoir  means  of  light,  air,  and  ventilation,  which 

■ ' would  now  bo  restored  by  the  works  in  progress. 

Mr.  Henry,  after  appointing  a day  for  tho  per- 
sonal inspection  of  the  promises,  now  decided  that 
the  summons  must  be  dismissed,  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  exempt  under  the  provision  of  section  7, 
that  “ whenever  mention  is  herein  made  of  i.ny 
building,  it  shall,  unless  the  contrary  appcai-s  from 
the  context,  be  deemed  to  imply  a new  building;” 
and  it  was  not  clear  that  the  27th  and  28lh  sec- 
tions were  intended  to  apply  to  old  buildings.  Also, 


MASTERS  AND  ilEN. 

Sir, — I think  it  should  be  known  that  the 


the  authority  of  the  late  Sir  James  McAdam, 

” that  every  horse  consumes  the  produce  of  four  - ^ . , , . i <.i  n • 

acres  ,,er  annum, -enough  for  eight  n.Gn;“  ami  committee  of  workmen  have  issued  the  following 
on  that  of  Mr.  .Tessop,  who  proved  hoforo  the  notice  to  four  London  masters 

Irtvd-;  '« til'll  noA  Tinrsp  drr-\e  twelve  tons  ou  the  ” GkxTLEMKV.— We,  the  men  m your  employ,  consider 
loids  tuat  one  florse  drew  tueive  tons  on  me  alteration  in  the 

Darlington  rail,— three  miles  an  hour;  that  one  iiyupg  of  labour  is  necessary;  ami  having  de/er/m'Hfd  that 
gig-horse  drew  Jbrti/-one  persons  on  it, — o/jhl  the  reduction  of  the  present  working  day  to  nine  iiours 

miles  an  hour.”  Well,  sir,  only  lav  down  the  at  the  present  rate  of  wages,  asked  for  by  the  buihlmg  jQjjg  Louj.p.j  wwm 

long  granite  curbstones  of  the  street  in  a double  inS”oL?  i that  the  wall  between'  the  two  hundings“was  not 

line  lor  the  wheels  of  all  carriages  to  run  on,  so  solicit  you  to  concede  the  nine  hours  as  a day’s  work,  a party  wall  according  to  the  definition  in  the 

1 — .1  A.ii..  .1 — A ai.tiwprfn  niirrenucst  is  solicited  bv  the  ajiid  1 clause,  which  did  not  agree  with 

the  use  of  the  term  in  the  27th  section.  The  Act 
was  full  of  inconsistencies,  however,  unless  applied 
exclusively  to  new  buildings.  Mr.  Fowler  said 
be  was  quite  aware  of  this,  and  bad  only  sought 
a decision  on  this  point  to  guide  him  iu  hU  public 
duties. 


long  and  successfully  done  in  Friduy-street,  A definite  answer  to  our  request  is  soUcited  by  the 

Cheapside,  the  Commercial-road,  up  Rcig-.ite-hill,  ^'^rg^gne^ibv  a^far? 


the  corso  of  Milan,  Ac.  irot  only  through  the 
metropolis,  by  which  you  abolish  the  distracting 
noise  of  the  city,  its  dust,  dirt,  and  I had  al- ' 
most  said  the  draft  of  the  noble  horse,  at  once,  but 
from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other. 
There  is  employment  for  every  idle  hand,  dis- 
banded militia,  unskilled  labourer,  piusouer,  dis- 
charged or  not. 

Does  it  not  follow,  by  dispensing  with 
half  the  horses  (draft),  that  the  land  required  for 


’ Often  before  urged  hi  our  columns. 


[Signed  by  a large  number  of  workmen  in  each  case.] 

This  notice  is  shrewdly  worded : although  strike 
is  very  well  understood  as  the  thing  involved,  it 
is  not  expressed;  again,  the  words  "present  re- 
quirement ” give  a hint  that  further  demands  arc 
intended. 

Do,  pray,  wara  the  men  against  the  evils  into 
which  they  are  rushing. 

But  this  nine  hours  question,  although  so  im- 
portant as  touching  a vital  standard  aud  principle, 
is  not  the  sole  point  at  issue  just  now.  Iu  several 
firms  strikes  ai-e  actually  on,  because  the  masters 


Fatal  Accidekt  at  Leith. — The  upper  por- 
tion of  a very  high  chimney,  which  is  being 
erected  in  Commercial-place,  Leitb,  has^  sud- 
denly given  way,  and  two  men  were  precipitated 
to  the  bottom  from  a height  of  loO  feet. 


THE  BUILDER, 


Tuly  23,  1859.] 
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A BIT  OF  CIRCUMLOCUTION. 

THE  COIIMITTEB  OF  COUNCIL  OF  EDUCATION. 

— Your  correspondent,  “Sigma,*' is  just  in 
his  denunciations  of  the  above  council,  in  yout 
last  impression,  and  if  he  is  proceeding  with 
his  schools,  I can  tell  him  further,  that  the 
circumlocution  will  progress  with  him.  He  will 
send  in  bis  drawings  for  approval  by  and  by, 
and  as  he  will  indicate  some  red  brick  bands, 
or  dressings,  or  scolloped  slating,  or  angle  brick 
course,  under  bis  gutters,  the  P.  C.  will  in- 
dignantly return  the  drawings  to  the  “ Corre- 
spondent” of  the  schools,  saying  that  they  are  of 
too  expensive  a character.  He  will  then  be  re- 
quested to  prepare  another  set,  and  if  wise,  he 
will  cal!  about  two  o’clock  (he  seldom  turns  up 
earlier),  on  the  architect  of  the  department,  and 
ask  him  what  be  recommends  him  to  do.  'J'lie 
architect  will  receive  him  most  courteous]}',  and 
eventually  recommend  liiiu,  with  a tinge  of  satire 
as  to  the  noble  president,  to  “leave  out  Ins  scollop?.' 
“Sigma”  will  return  to  his  office,  and  have  the 
same  design  prepared  by  his  Quaker  clerk,  no 
scollops  to  the  slates,  no  angle  brick  cornice,  no 
red  bands;  altogether  a most  quakerisb  set  of 
drawings.  In  they  go  to  Downing-strect,  upstairs 
to  be  opened,  down-stairs  to  have  “approved  ' 
scribed  by  the  architect,  and  then  away  one  hun- 
dred miles  into  the  country,  to  the  “Correspond- 
ent,” instead  of  over  the  road,  or  to  tlie  Adelphi, 
where  the  designer’s  office  is,  for  him  to  prep.are 
the  working  drawmgs  (and  lucky  will  he  he  if 
they  don’t  get  lost  on  the  road,  and  another  set 
have  to  he  made  and  sealed  before  he  can  begin). 
Let  me  also  warn  “Sigma”  touching  that  same 
“memoraudum,”  because  the  P.  C.  do  not  abide 
by  it.  They  therein  allow  22  inches  to  big  boys, 
and  IS  Inches  to  little  boysj  but  in  calculating 
the  area  by  which  their  grant  is  made,  they  will 
Dot  allow  the  larger  dimension  to  be  accounted 
for  at  all.  They  only  give  grants  to  little  boys, 
and  be  will  be  told  to  reduce  the  dimensions  of 
his  school-room,  as  it  is  too  large  for  the  number 
■of  boys,  “Sigma,”  in  his  innocence,  having 
reckoned  half  for  large  boys,  22  inches,  and  half 
for  small,  18  inches.  Digamma. 

• ^''‘’~^*'‘^"''^^^osaythatyourcorrespondent“Siffina  ” 

IS  not  the  only  one  who  has  to  complain  of  the  nnneccssair 
^(l  \exatious  treatment  that  parties  receive  from  some 
of  tile  subordinates  in  making:  application  for  eraiit* 

- jarticnlars,  &c.,  at  the  office  of  the  Council  of  Education  • 
a system  of  annoyance  perfectly  unknown  to  the  Lord 
Frcsidont  or  the  secretary,  whose  time  is  too  much  occu- 
£i  - 1°  all  the  evils  so  much  complained  of,  and 

which  add  so  materially  to  his  present  onerous  and  over- 
powering  duties  ; and  many  questions,  instead  of  being 
left  in  the  power  of  their  architect,  are  left  in  the  hands 
of  those  who  know  as  little  about  architecture  as  they  do 
of  how  to  pronounce  the  word  properly. 

A SUBSCniBEH. 

^'ave  received  live  other  letters  to  the  same 
mode  of  managing  matters  in  the  office  has 
evidently  prodneert  a very  unpleasant  feeling,  and  we 
re.cnmmeiid  those  who  are  concerned  in  it  to  attemnt 

some  improvement  forthwith.  ^ 


AMERICAN  BUILDING  PATENTS.* 

I iLE-DRn'EH.  — Ti'aMo  jP.  Cvaig,  Newport, 
Kentucky. — Claim — 1st.  The  application  and  ar- 
rangement of  the  guides  attached  to  their  upper 
ends  by  universal  joints  to  the  frame,  and  at  their 
lower  ends,  sliding  in  apertures  in  .a  collar  adapted 
to  lit  over  the  end  of  a pile,  and  follow  the  same 
in  its  descent.  2nd.  In  combination  with  the 
above,  the  turu-table,  constructed  as  set  forth. 

Casting  and  Annealing  Articles  made  of 
Scoria. — Wm.  H.  Smith,  Philadelphia,  Penn.syl- 
vaina.— Claim — 1st.  The  construction  and  use'of 
the  liorlzontally  revolving  casting  wheel,  for  facili- 
tating the  casting  of  slag  and  similar  mineral 
products.  2ik1.  The  construction  of  an  annealing- 
chamber  having  various  modes  of  retaining  and 
regulating  the  heat  therein,  viz.  by  a series  of 
dampers,  by  the  construction  of  grooves  and 
troughs  in  the  walls,  in  connection  with  the 
flanches  and  dippers  of  the  bed,  with  or  without 
the  use  of  sand,  by  the  devices  at  the  ends  of 
wagons,  and  by  the  use  of  the  ante-ebambers. 
3rd.  The  u.se  and  combination  of  a scries  of  rollers 
With  a traversing  bed,  for  imprinting  an  entire 
pattern  of  different-coloured  figures.  4th.  The 
construction  and  employment  of  segmental  sliding 
nionlds,  as  shown,  or  of  similar  cliar.acter,  and  the 
mode  of  arranging  and  working  the  same,  as 
described. 

M.vsuiicT™  OP  Steel. — JI  A.  Zoham, 
Lmia,  1 russia,  assignor  to  D.  L.  Benzon,  Boston 
Massaol.nsetts.^Claim— The  art  of  niamifacturin. 
steel  01  any  clesireil  temper,  or  hardened  aecordin! 
to  till-  ... 


may  be  required,  by  arresting  the  decarbonization 
of  the  mass  of  metal  in  the  furnaces  at  certain 
25oints  or  stages  thereof,  ascertained  and  re- 
cognized by  means  of  certain  phenomena,  or 
e.Kternal  indications  manifested  by  the  material, 
substantially  as  described. 

Majiing  Bolts  and  Rivets.— J:  U.  Bassett, 
assignor  to  self  and  A.  B,  Bateman,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio. — Claim — The  die,  substantially  as  described. 

Cast  Iron  Post  Fence.— P.  Steu-art,  assignor 
to  Aiicltamhaugh,  Brothers,  New  Lebanon,  New 
York. — Claim — A cast  iron  fence  post,  constructed 
with  flanches  to  protect  the  ends  of  the  fence  rails 
against  being  split  as  well  as  against  moisture,  in 
the  manner  described. 

Expanding  Auger.— Meyer,  Fond  du 
Lac,  Wisconsin. — Claim — An  expanding  auger, 
constructed  and  operated  substantially  as  de- 
scribed. 

Roofing  Cement.  — Oscar  S.  Oaks,  South 
Rutland,  New  York. — Claim — The  employment, 
in  combination  with  the  other  substances  spe- 
cified, of  the  alkaline  solution  of  shellac  and  the 
sulphate  of  baryta,  the  whole  being  compounded 
substantially  as  and  in  about  the  proportions  set 
forth. 

Cementing  Roofs.— P.  L.  G.  Ward,  Adrian, 
Michigan.  — Claim  — The  covering  of  roofs  of 
buildings  by  laying  bricks,  or  tiles,  or  slabs  of 
other  material,  in  a bed  of  cement  consisting  of 
an  alkaline  silicate,  and  subsequently  treating  the 
surface  of  said  cement  with  an  acid  which  com- 
bines with  tlie  alkali  thereof,  and  leaves  a surface 
of  pure  silica. 

Apparatus  foe  Heating  Buildings. — Lewis 
ir.  Leeds,  City  of  New  York.— Claim— Com- 
bining the  uses  of  steam  and  water  for  heating 
buildings,  by  means  of  one  or  more  w’ater  vessels 
combined  with  a separate  steam-boiler,  and  ap- 
plied in  such  manner  that  the  steam  from  the 
said  boiler  is  employed  only  to  beat  the  water  in 
the  said  water  vessel  or  vessels,  and  that  the  said 
water  vessel  or  vessels  constitute  the  heater  or 
heaters  of  the  air,  as  described. 

Method  of  Opening  and  Closing  Gates  bt 
Weight  of  A^ehicle.  — Frederieic  B.  Betts, 
Brownlielm,  Ohio.— Claim— The  combination  of 
the  roller  and  its  appm-tenances  with  the  levers 
and  connecting-rods,  and  with  the  gate,  for  the 
purpose  specified. 

Method  of  Operating  Farm -gates  by 
Approaching  Vehicles.  — A.  J.  Mamilton, 
Kewaunee,  Illinois.— Claim— 1.  In  eombination 
with  the  two  road-levers,  the  rigid  actuating-rods, 
crank-levers,  latch-rod.  swivel-bar,  and  latches! 

2.  Ill  combination  with  the  road-levers,  the  eleva- 
tions or  hedges,  as  described. 


©fliTcspontiiUTc. 

THE  PROPOSED  HORTICULTURAL 
GARDEN,  SOUTH  KENSINGTON. 


.r  ^ of  justice,  I ask  your  insertion  of  the 

following- : — 


This  reservation  of  1 50  feet  in  depth,  runaing  to  a leneth 
exceeding  2,000  feet  along  the  Prince’s  and  Exhibition 
roads,  looks  suspicious  ; for,  as  you  say.  “the  Com- 
missiouers  may  hereafter  deterniinc  to  erect  buUdiuffs 
public  or  private ! " ' 

Is  the  Commission  a scheme  for  plotting  out  land  in 
order  to  obtain  the  largest  annual  rental?  Is  it  really 
to  obtain  by  public  grants  land  for  public  uses  ? Or  is  it 
a coup  d'etat  to  enrich  the  Exchequer  under  the  semblance 
of  consulting  the  public  health,  benefit,  and  recreation? 

I say,  sir,  that  the  intrusion  of  a single  private  structure 
upon  the  area  purchased  for  the  public  uses  would  be  a 
breach  of  faith,  a breach  of  principle,  and  a breach  of  con- 
tract. I might  say  more,  but  respect  for  possible  good 
intentiOTis  of  the  principal  actors  restrains  me.  The 
temptation  to  let  off  2,000  feet  frontage  at  three  guineas, 
ay,  or  even  four  guineas  a foot  (for  much  would  actu-- 
ally  bring  four  guineas),  is  too  great  for  mortal  com- 
missioners to  resist;  and  seeing  that  they  have  let  already 
much  at  three  guineas,  and  that  the  speculation  has  turned 
out  a most  prosperous  one.  the  commissioners  might  be 
induced  to  forget  that  they  were  appointed  to  be  only 
caterers  for  the  common  weal,  and  not  Chancellors  of  the 
Exchequer. 

throughout  Europe  a ta.ste  growing  in  favour 
ot  that  style  of  landscape  plantation  which  we  call 
iM  Kni'Ush  garden : in  America,  they  affect  it;  in  Aus- 
tralia, by  a slight  metamorphosis  of  the  rude  woodland, 

they  realize  it ; every  country  gentleman  exhibits  with 
pride  Ills  garden,  his  shrubbery,  his  bosquet,  his  wilder- 
ncss  ; all  adjacent,  or  vicinal,  or  commingled ; the  glories 
f ?,  forest,  the  riche.s  of  the  nursery,  and  the  luxuries 
of  Flora,  are  all  blended ; and  thus  those  treasures  which 
nature  profusely  offers  to  the  senses  are  judiciously  com- 
bined to  afford  delight  iu  sequestration;  but  now  we  are 
to  forego  all  this,  we  ai'C  to  revert  to  the  terraces,  the 
steps,  the  balustrades,  the  fountains,  mayhap  of  a Dutch, 
of  a French,  or  of  a German  garden ! Well,  for  a level, 
th®  Tuileries  is  not  so  bad  ; the  Boboli  gardens  at 
Florence,  as  placed  on  a hill  side,  “acnnlu  del  fiume," 
may  be  excused;  but  to  sink,  to  embank,  to  submerge 
under  20  feet  of  rubbish,  and  to  denaturalize  grounds 
already  furnished  with  lu.xuriant  English  shrubbery,  would 
be  a wantonnes?. 

Now  as  to  this  arcade  of  4,000  feet,  which  is  to  circum- 
scribe the  garden;  granted  that  the  commissioners  have 
no  ulterior  view  of  dexterously  turning  the  whole  into  a 
building  speculation  ; this  arcade,  then,  ought  to  be 
pillared,  arclied,  and  windowed  at  both  sides:  it  would 
be  more  enjoyable  as  a promenaile,  more  congenial  to  the 
growth  of  plants,  and  infinitely  more  ornamental  as 
viewed  from  the  .surrounding  princely  causeways. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  noble  ranges  built  on 
the  east  and  west  sides,  by  Messrs.  Freake  and  Jackson, 
were  erected  on  faith  that  the  whole  quadrangle  was  to 
be  open  park,  or  exhibition  grounds ; and  that  if  the  pro- 
po.sed  arcades  be  built  with  a solid  e.xternal  wall,  as  they 
must  be,  to  the  height  of  17  feet,  including  the  parapet, 
then  a most  unsightly  screen  will  mask  their  view ; since 
the  mean  depth  of  the  gi-ouuds,  below  the  roads,  is  but 
6 feet. 

To  cover  the  whole  circuit  or  margin  with  terraces  to 
the  depth  of  1 50  feet  would  realize  a rental  of  at  least 
15,5001.  per  annum;  this  would  be  the  rental  at  lOf. 
a yard  for  1,550  yards;  there  then  would  remain  the 
profits  of  the  20  acre  winter  garden;  for  the  Commis- 
sioners give  no  land  altogether  free,  even  for  public  uses. 
John  Bull’s  minor  family  would  pay  amply  for  these  by 
admissions,  if  only  at  3d.  a head;  and  aristocratic  fGtes 
on  two  days  each  week  at  Is.  or  more,  to  gratify  the 
upper  10,000,  would  create  a noble  revenue. 

^ Quonbam. 


^oolis  pCKlbcb. 


The  Brinciples  of  Beauty,  as  manifested  in  JFature, 
Art,  and  Hutnan  Character,  with  a Classifica- 
tion of  Deformities  ;—an  Essay  on  the  Tempera- 
ments and  Thoughts  on  Grecian  and  Gothic 
Architecture.  By  Mary  Anne  Sciiimmeipen- 
NiNCR.  Edited  by  Christiana  C.  Hankin. 
Loudon  : Longman  and  Co.  1859. 


A plan  for  a new  garden,  in  the  ground.s  reserved  by  ana  CO.  I80J. 

the  Commissioners,  was  foreshadowed  and  sketched  in  a Highly  ideal  work,  by  a kind  of  feminine 


J various  purposes  .or  uses  for  which  tlie  steel 
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the  Builder  of  the  9th  inst.  This  is  truly  a grand  oppor- 
tunity for  the  attainment  of  some  public  e.xhibition  worthy 
of  the  day,  of  the  projectors,  and  of  the  country. 

The  site  given  is  a paralellogrmn,  of  about  750  yards 
long  by  -100  yards  wide,  extending,  in  length,  from  the 
Kensington  Gore-road,  north,  to  the  Cromwell  road 
south;  and  in  width  from  the  Exhibition -road,  east  to 
the  Princes- road,  west. 

This  plot  slopes  from  an  elevation  of  64  feet  at  Hyde- 
park,  to  30  feet  at  the  Cromweli-road,  and  is  surrounded 
by  broad  causeways,  which  rise  6 feet  above  its  level  on 
the  east,  west,  and  south,  but  level  with  the  Gore-road 
on  the  north : on  this  latter  side  there  are  still  several 
houses  standing— two  terraces,  three  or  four  small  old 
tenements  and  gardens;  and  at  the  north-east  angle 
Eden  House  and  grounds,  which  occupy  about  eight 
acres,  and  may  be  termed  the  Garden  of  Edeu.  The  only 
portion  of  the  north  frontage  now  in  possession  of  the 
Commissioners  is  that  which  formerly  belonged  to  the 
Countess  of  Blessiiigton,  an  abode  known  for  the  extra 
ordinary  luxuriance  of  its  shrubberies,  and  for  scenic  and 
floral  beauties,  which  savoured  more  of  Hants  or  Devon 
than  of  the  suburban  metropolis.  The  whole  extent  of 
this  once  lovely  seat  is  now  covered  over,  and  filled  in  to 
a level  with  Keusington-Gore-road,  and  presents  the 
aspect  of  a terrace  of  London  rubbish,  about  300  feet  wide 
by  as  many  in  depth.  Two  or  three  feet  are  cut  awav 
irom  the  border  next  the  road,  to  form  a dead  level  - the 
shrubs  are  wholly  buried,  and  the  fruit-trees  are  collared 
round,  and  heaped  about  to  the  height  of  20  feet,  at  about 
the  springing  of  the  topmost  branche.s. 

It  is  intended,  doubtless,  to  treat  the  other  lovely 
bosquets  on  the  north  end,  as  soon  as  they  fall  into 
possession,  just  in  the  same  manner. 

\\cll,  now  we  are  to  have  tiauging  gardens,  terraces, 
lountanis,— mayhap  something  more ; yes,  we  arc  to  have 
■in  arcade,  as  you  say,  Mr.  Editor,  •*  4,000  feet  long  of 
arioiis  design.” 

Good, — the  garden  is  to  be  twenty  acres  out  of  one 
hundred  : twenty  acres  more  are  to  be  reserved  on  Crom- 
well-road  for  an  exhibition  of  isGi  : a margin  of  about 
twenty  acres  is  to  be  also  reserved,  of  150  feet  in  depth 
along  each  of  the  parallel  roads;  and  lastly,  about  forty 
acres  (as  before  described)  on  the  north  end  next  the 
Gore. 


Coleridge.  The  deceased  lady  w'as  in  very  early 
life  a tliinker  ou  the  subj  cct  of  beauty  in  all  things, 
and  in  her  more  mature  years,  she  advanced  to 
“the  beauty  of  holiness,”  “the  beauty  of  perfec- 
tion;” so  that  finally,  both  heaven  and  earth  were 
brouglit  within  the  scope  of  her  “large  ideality,” 
as  the  phrenologists  would  call  it.  She  was  of 
ojiinion  that  the  “admiration  of  what  is  grand, 
awful,  and  solemn — the  love  of  what  is  soft,  ele- 
gant, and  graceful — the  pleasure  of  what  is  new, 
brilliant,  and  surprising — are  indigenous  in  human 
nature : hence  the  three  classes  of  beautiful  ex- 
pression which  have  found  appropriate  utterance, 
by  means  of  each  of  the  fine  arts  in  every  civilized 
age.” 

As  regarded  architecture,  the  authoress  was  an 
enthusiastic  Gothicist,  and  thus  suras  up  the  con- 
trasts betw'cen  Grecian  and  Gothic — or,  as  she 
styles  it,  Christian — architecture,  in  a manner 
which,  if  not  altogether  original  or  free  from 
error,  shows  that  she  had  thought  on  the  sub- 
ject : — 

Grecian  architecture  is  horizontal;  Christian,  ver- 
tical, pointing  upwards.  Grecian  colonnades  are  con- 
nected by  entablatures ; Christian,  by  arches.  Grecian 
orders  are  co-cxi.stent ; Christian,  successive.  Grecian 
temples  are  without  light ; Christian,  abound  in  windows. 
Grecian  buildings  exhibit  size  by  magnifying  parts; 
Christian,  give  size  by  multiplying  parts.  Grecian  struc- 
tures are  regular,  intended  for  ornament;  Christian,  irre- 
gular, adapted  to  use.  Grecian  are  ornamental,  seeking 
primarily  to  gratify  the  taste;  Christian,  seeking  not 
ornament  for  its  own  sake,  but  to  show  forth  the  types  of 
moral  and  devouttrutli.” 

She  thus  expresses  herself  at  the  close  of  her 
remarks  on  architecture : — 

“ As  principles  ore  nearly  connected  with  tastes,  it  does 
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appear  to  me  that  the  classic  Pagan  tastes  ought  to  find 
a less  prominent  place  in  education,  and  that  we  ought 
to  cultivate  that  taste  which  is  the  genuine  outpouring 
of  a Christian  heart.  Happy  the  time  when  England  was 
not  ashamed  of  being  and  of  seeming  Christian,  when  her 
flowers,  the  Star  of  Bethlehem,  the  Passion  Flower, 
Solomon’s  Seal,  the  Speedwell  or  the  Traveller’s  Joy, 
marked  the  habit  of  giving  to  all,  even  to  that  which  is 
evanescent,  pleasant  and  sweet  names,  showing  that  the 
spontaneous  utterance  of  the  heart  was  love  to  God  and 
love  to  man.” 

In  what  is  said  of  deformities,  as  regards^archi- 
tecture,  we  may  quote  the  remarks  of  Mrs.  bchim- 
melpenniuck,  as  an  example  of  the  mode  in  which 
she  deals  with  her  subject,  and  of  the  general 
style  of  her  book : — 

“Deformities  maybe  divided  into  two  grand  classes, 
corresponding  to  those  of  direct  and  indirect  beauty. 

In  the  first  class  various  parts  of  the  same  object  are 
made  to  e.xhibit  contradictory  expressions  mutually  de- 
structive of  each  other,  as  though  the  object  or  work  of 
art  had  been  constructed  to  no  determinate  end;  and  as 
a house  divided  against  itself  obviously  cannot  stand, 
little  more  need  here  be  said  of  this  class  of  deformity 
than  that  it  is  a solecism,  the  representations  of  which 
can  never  enter  into  any  legitimate  object  of  artistic 
representation. 

As  examples  of  this  violent  self-destructive  discord, 
may  be  adduced  4/nVo/ colw»nn«;  the  waving  line  of  com- 
pliance being  substituted  for  the  right-lined  perpendicular 
form  of  strength,  in  that  part  of  a structure  the  very 
object  of  which  is  to  give  firm  support. 

Again,  in  architecture.  Houses,  like  many  in  Rotter- 
dam  and  Amsterdam,  with^the  upper  storeys  overhanging 
the  lower,  are  essentially  on  a false  principle.  For  a 
house  being  stationary,  the  base  ought  to  occupy  a 
wider  space  than  the  superstructure.  The  latter  should, 
in  truth,  almost  imperceptibly  converge  as  it  ascends,  on 
the  principle  of  a Gothic  tower,  thus  giving  the  effect  of 
being  firmly  rooted  and  grounded. 

The  foregoing  examples  will  suflJciently’ illustrate  the 
self-destructive  principle.  This  class  of  deformity  cor- 
responds by  inversion  to  the  indirect  class  of  beauty. 

I believe  that  in  Baffaellc's  cartoon  of  “The  Beautiful 
Gate  of  the  Temple,”  the  false  line  of  the  spiral  column 
(in  contradiction  to  all  sound  intellectual  taste)  is  intro- 
duced with  consummate  skill  to  impart  redoubled  force 
to  the  rectilinear  form  of  the  apostle ; thus  weakening  the 
strength  of  the  massive  fabric  of  stone,  to  infuse  a pre- 
ternatural force  into  the  divinely-inspired  soul  beaming 
tlirough  the  temporary  tenement  of  flesh  and  blood.” 

To  all  who  love  the  ideal  and  the  mystical  com- 
bined in  art-subjects,  this  work  will  doubtless 
prove  a treat,  whether  the  readers  agree  or  differ 
with  the  authoress.  There  is  not  much  of  defi- 
nite and  tangible  teaching  or  fructifying  principle 
to  be  found  in  it,  but  there  is  a good  deal  of  lofty 
thinking,  and  religious  idealism. 


GUIDE  BOOKS. 

New  editions  of  three  of  Messrs.  Longman’s 
cheap  practical  guides,  by  “ An  Englishman 
Abroad,”  have  been  issued, — namely,  the  “ Practi- 
cal Rhine  Guide,”  the  “ Practical  Swiss  Guide,” 
and  the  “Practical  Paris  Guide.”  These  all 
appear  equally  good  as  those  already  noticed,  and 
although  not  intended  to  rival  Murray’s  more 
elaborate  and  dearer  guides,  they  seem  to  be 
excellently  well  adapted  for  a rapid  run  over  the 
ground,  noting  only  just  the  most  notable  points 
as  they  everywhere  turn  up  and  disappear  again 
in  the  distance.  Their  purpose,  in  fact,  is  to  aid 
those  who  only  desire  “to  see  all  that  ought  to  be 
seen  in  the  shortest  period,  and  at  the  least 
expense,”  without  much  loss  of  time  in  close  or 
leisurely  inspection. 


VARIORUM. 

The  present  number  of  the  J^dinhtirgh,  contains 
an  article  on  Athens  and  Athenian  art,  founded  on  a 
review  of  M.Beulc’sbook,  “L'Acropoled’Athenes,” 
wherein,  giving  M.  Beule  credit  for  “patient  and 
minute  research,  which  is  the  first  quality  of  the 
archajologian,”  objection  is  taken  to  most  of  his 
conclusions.  M'e  give  the  reviewer’s  concluding 
paragraph : — 

“ We  Unger  round  the  glorious  works  of  the  Athenian 
Acropolis,  ajid  the  illustrious  names  which  are  associated 
with  them.  Of  most  of  them  our  knowledge  is  scanty 
indeed.  Mneslcles,  Ictinus,  Callicrates,  and  Alcamcuesare 
but  a few  with  whom  time  has  dealtmore  gently  than  with 
others  once  not  less  illustrious ; yet  even  these  are  to  os 
but  little  more  than  a name.  Phidias  alone  stands  forth, 
soliti^’  alike  in  his  greatness  and  his  misfortunes ; and  in 
his  history,  so  glorious  in  its  course,  so  disastrous  in  its 
close,  we  see  the  full  working  of  that  mysterious  spcH 
which  lured  the  countrj-men  of  Pericles  to  reject  and  dis- 
honour the  most  eminent  of  their  race  in  philosophy  and 
art  as  in  civil  government.  The  workman  was  gone ; 
but  his  work  remained  to  win  for  Athens  an  undisputed 
supremacy.  The  choice  of  the  Sage  Goddess  was  fully 
justified : the  statesman  and  the  sculptor  had  both  made 
• her  city  a pride  and  a wonder  for  all  ages.  They  left  to 
their  children  a glorious  heritage;  but  a scauty  surface 
on  a craggy  rock,  scarcely  more  than  900  feet  in  length 
or -100  in  breadth,  sufficed  to  contain  it.  On  what  other 
spot  of  equal  size  has  so  much  of  faultless  beauty  and 
grace  and  majesty  been  ever  brought  together  r” 

The  Quarterly  contains  a long  paper  on 

Berkshire,  following  out  a course  of  topography 
commenced  in  previous  numbers.  There  is  a paper 
on  Life  Assurance  Societies,  which  would  interest 
most  of  our  readers.  Speaking  of  William  of 
AVykeham  and  Windsor,  the  writer  of  the  first- 
named  article  savs : 

“ It  must  be  confessed  that  the  great  William  had  but 


a poor  time  of  it,  from  13S7,  when  he  was  appointed, 
down  to  13/3,  when  his  work  was  finished,  what  with  the 
plague  coming  to  Windsor,  his  men  running  awaj',  the 
sheriffs  getting  negligent,  and  the  king  in  hot  haste  to  get 
the  job  done.  And  we  find  him  altogether  justified  in 
placing  the  three  words  ‘ This  made  Wyckhani  ’ on  a stone 
ill  the  Winchester  Tower.  A sycophant  courtier,  how- 
ever, reported  to  the  old  king  that  William  had  inscribed 
‘ Uyekhain  made  this'  on  the  royal  castle;  whereat  the 
kingly  wrath  had  like  to  have  blazed  out  against  the 
architect,  but  was  appeased  by  the  explanation,  that  the 
fame  of  building  the  castle  had  been  the  making  of  him 
the  aforesaid  William,  and  tliat  nothing  more  was  meant.” 

Titan  of  this  month  contains  a graphic 

sketch  of  the  potteries  and  pot-making,  under  the 

title  of  “ The  Land  of  Pots,”^ The  Unicersal 

Seview  has  some  well-written  articles. Once  a 

WeeTc,  the  new  periodical  started  by  Messrs. 
Bradbury  and  Evans,  boasts  such  a staff  of  both 
authors  and  artists  as  should  ensure  for  it  an 
enormous  circulation.  Some  of  them  have  not 
yet  done  their  best  in  it,  but  each  number  has 
been  a remarkable  three-pennyworth  notwith- 
standing. 

Telegeaphic. — Mr.  John  Macintosh,  of  North 
Bank,  Regent’s-p.ark,  Is  said  to  have  invented  a 
new  submarine  telegraph.  India-rubber  is  used 
as  the  insulating  agent,  and  permeability  to  water 
is  said  to  be  jireveuted  by  immersing  the  coated 
wire  in  bisulphuret  of  carbon  and  chloride  of 
sulphur. 

New  SenooL-EooHs  for  Beextford  a>’d 
Hounslow. — Tlie  foundation-stone  of  New  British 
School-rooms  for  Brentford  and  Hounslow  has 
just  been  laid.  The  new  building  is  about  the 
centre  of  the  town,  and  will  be  a red  brick  and 
stone  edifice,  from  a design  by  Mr.  Figg,  of  Brent- 
ford, surveyor.  Messrs.  Adamson  and  Sons,  of 
Turnham-green,  are  the  builders. 

Noisome  Rivers. — London  is  not  the  only 
town  suffering  from  a stinking  river.  The  in- 
habitants of  Hadlow  are  complaining  loudly  of  the 
state  of  the  Bourne,  which  “ poisons  the  atmo- 
sphere for  at  least  a quarter  of  a mile  on  each  side 
of  the  stream ; and  Hadlow  has  within  the  last 
few  years  suffered  severely  from  epidemic  diseases.” 
At  Liverpool  St.  George’s  Basin  has  been  “ pre- 
sented ” by  the  grand  jury.  “ The  pestilential 
state  of  the  basin,”  says  a local  paper,  is  incom- 
parably worse  th.m  anything  of  the  kind  ever 
complained  of,  or  at  least  ever  endured,  from  either 
the  Thames  or  the  Clyde.”  The  Times  corre- 
spondent says  that  Marseilles  is  still  worse. 

Dangerous  Condition  of  Saint  George’s 
Church,  Liverpool. — The  church  of  St.  George 
in  the  Crescent,  at  the  top  of  Lord-street,  has 
been  discovered  to  be  in  a critical  condition. 
Evidences  have  shown  themselves  in  the  vestry,  at 
the  south- west  corner,  says  the  local  Courier,  that 
some  portion  of  the  foundation  has  given  way,  and 
it  is  feared  that  the  spire,  one  of  the  loftiest  in 
Liverpool,  is  not  as  safe  as  it  might  be.  The 
church  belongs  to  the  corporation,  and  is  the  one 
which  the  mayor  and  corporate  officials  usually 
attend  every  Sunday.  Measures  have  been  taken 
to  prevent  any  accident.  Spaces  round  the  north 
and  south-west  ends  have  been  boarded  in,  and  a 
massive  scaffolding  is  in  course  of  erection  on  the 
south  side,  where  the  danger  is  most  apparent. 
Some  years  ago,  the  spire,  which  was  originally 
surmounted  by  a ball,  was  considerably  shortened, 
as  it  frequently  swayed  to  and  fro  in  high  winds, 
to  tlie  great  alarm  of  the  neighbourhood. 

Swindon. — Sir:  You  have  often  before  re- 
ferred to  sanitary  affairs  at  Swindon,  where  Mr. 
C.  A.  Wheeler  has  for  more  than  ten  years  agitated 
for  ofiicial  remedial  measures.  Nearly  all  his 
staunchest  opponents,  including  the  Lord  of  the 
Manor,  have  come  round,  and  advocate  adoption  of 
the  Local  Government  Act ; but  many  of  theformer 
friends  of  the  Public  Health  Act  have  turned 
round  against  doing  anything  more  th.an  the  im- 
perfect Nuisances  Removal  Act  empowers.  They 
are  aware  that  most  wretched  schemes  have  been 
adopted  in  direct  opposition  to  an  engineer’s  plans 
(for  which  the  parish  had  paid),  but  having  paid 
dearly  for  stupidity,  it  is  argued  that,  as  the 
carrying  out  perfect  plans  would  probably  in- 
volve the  undoing  of  much  work  recently  done, 
the  enormities  must  remain,  and  thus,  withont 
power  to  compel  a single  houseowner  to  use  the 
costly  sewers  already  executed,  the  evils  for  which 
the  public  money  has  been  wasted  in  futile 
attempts  to  remedy  must  he  submitted  to.  I 
have  been  opposed  to  giving  power  into  the  bands 
of  a Central  Board,  but  begin  to  doubt  whether 
in  rural  districts,  with  petty  conflicting  interests, 
any  great  good  can  come  until  sanitary  regula- 
tions become  compulsory  and  universal.  — A 
Lookee-on. 


Moulded  Bricks. — We  arc  requested  to  state 
that,  as  well  for  the  purposes  of  exhibition  in  the 
construction  division  of  *the  South  Kensington 
Museum  as  to  show'  what  can  be  done  in  moulded, 
brickwork  for  the  proposed  arcades  of  the  Horti- 
cultural Society,  manufacturers  are  requested  to 
send  specimeus  and  their  prices  to  the  secretary 
of  the  science  and  art  department  at  Brompton. 

Material  foe  Internal  Decoration. — The 
agates  and  other  similar  stones,  found  upon  the 
sea-beach  and  in  gravel,  might,  by  the  aid  of 
steam,  be  ent  and  polished  at  an  expense  small 
enough  to  admit  of  their  being  used,  set  in- 
cements after  the  manner  of  mosaic,  as  an  internai 
facing  for  walls.  W.  Scabgill. 

Scarcity  of  Water  in  Dublin. — An  adver- 
tisement from  the  corporation  says: — "The  supply^ 
of  water  to  the  sources  from  which  the  city  is  sup- 
plied has  become  deficient,  and  in  consequence  they 
have  to  press  on  the  citizens  the  urgent  necessity 
of  economizing  the  use  of  water  in  every  way 
possible,  and  to  prevent  all  waste,  as  there  are 
I’easons  for  apprehending  that  a continuance  of 
the  present  dry  weather  may  he  attended  with 
serious  consequences  to  the  manufacturers  and 
citizens  generally,  if  such  precautions  are  not 
taken,”  Ac.  Ac.  The  questions  at  once  suggest 
themselves,  why  should  this  be  ? — to  whom  is  th& 
bl.ame  attributable  ? — what  about  the  improved 
waterworks,  so  long  talked  of? 

The  Surrey  Theatre. — Sir,— Tlie  admirable 
criticisms  that  occasionally  appear  in  your  valuable 
paper,  on  the  construction  and  arrangements  of 
our  theatres,  induce  me  respectfully  to  solicit 
your  attention  to  the  enormous  space  occupied  by 
the  box-lobby  at  the  Royal  Surrey  Theatre.  I 
venture  to  say  that  if  proper  advantage  was  taken 
of  the  room  there  thrown  away,  by  a skilful  arebi- 
tect,  from  three  to  four  hundred  persons  might  be 
comfortably  seated,  instead,  as  is  now  the  case,  of 
having  to  stand  leaning  over  the  high  inclosure 
which  separates  the  boxes,  during  the  whole  per- 
formance, grumbling,  as  John  Bull  invariably 
does,  at  their  uncomfortable  position.  From  the 
character  of  the  performances  at  this  theatre,  the 
lobby  is  often  crowded  j and  should  you  do  me  the 
favour  of  giving  publicity  to  this  brief  notice, 
and  It  chance  to  meet  the  eye  of  the  lessees,  they 
may  probably  think  it  worth  their  while  to  con- 
sider whether  something  cannot  be  done  to  remedy 
the  evil  I have  pointed  out. — Philip  Mildmay. 

Windsor  Castle. — Considerable  improvements' 
are  contemplated  on  the  north  side  of  St.  George’s 
Chapel  and  the  Cloisters.  A house  has  been 
pulled  dowm  and  another  will  also  be  speedily 
demolished,  and  other  alterations  effected.  Thu 
plaster  has  been  knocked  off  the  w'ulls  of  the 
Dean’s  Cloisters,  with  the  intention  of  showing  the 
ancient  stone  and  chalk  with  which  they  are  built, 
but,  with  the  exception  of  two  sides  which  are  in 
tolerable  condition  (the  south  and  east),  the  re- 
mainder, according  to  the  Windsor  Express,  is  so 
intermixed  with  bricks  and  other  unsightly  mate- 
rial that  it  is  probable  a coating  of  plaster  must  be 
again  the  remedy.  Workmen  are  engaged  in 
making  good  the  stone-work  of  the  two  sides- 
alluded  to.  The  monuments  will  he  removed  to 
another  part  of  the  Cloisters,  and  the  ceiling 
, raised  on  the  side  next  to  the  Torah-house,  so  as 
to  show  the  apex  of  the  arches  hitherto  luilden. 
The  pillars  from  which  these  arches  spring  are  of 
tire-stone  and  Purbeck  marble.  A Gothic  window 
and  door-way,  which  had  been  blocked  up  for 
centuries,  were  found  on  either  side  of  the  en- 
trance to  the  deanery. 

Steam  Superseded.” — Dr.  A.  H.  Ensinan,. 
of  Stettin,  proposes,  as  a substitute  for  steam, 
carbonic  acid  in  the  solid  form,  and  anticipates 
that  his  discovery  (?)  will  lead  to  the  navigation 
of  the  atmosphere  with  balloons.  It  is  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a century  since  Thilorier  succeeded  in 
producing  solid  carbonic  acid,  and  tbe  process  of 
making  it  has  since  been  much  simplified  by 
Faraday  and  Xatterer.  Faraday  has  stated 
that  carbonic  acid  is  a singular  substance,  on 
account  of  the  high  pressure  which  emanates 
from  it  in  passing  from  the  solid  state : them 
is  nothing  equal  to  it  in  this  respect.  Its 
vapour  is  said  to  have  an  enormous  pressure 
which  increases  with  its  temperature.  At  Zero, 
it  is  equal  to  23  atmospheres ; at  16  degrees,  to 
29  atmospheres;  and  at  33  degrees,  to  38  atmo- 
spheres. The  only  difficulty  Mas  the  production 
of  the  solid  acid  in  suflicient  quantities;  but 
Natterer  has  succeeded  in  obtaining  several 
pounds  at  once,  and  his  apparatus,  which  ivill 
stand  a pressure  of  2,000  atmospheres,  is  noM’  sold 
in  Vienna  for  10?.  We  are  not  told  tbe  cost  per 
pound  of  the  acid,  nor  its  economy  as  compared 
with  steam. 
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Bricks  peoh  Dry  Clay. — At  tlic  Warwick 
meeting  of  tbe  Royal  Agricultural  Society  lately, 
a machine,  invented  by  Messrs.  Madeley  aud 
Craven,  of  Wakefield,  was  exliibited  by  Messrs. 
Humplirey  and  Chamberlain,  of  Worcester.  By 
this  machine  bricks  are  said  to  be  made  from  per- 
fectly dry  clay,  so  that  when  moulded  they  can  be 
taken  direct  to  the  burning  kiln.  It  is  said  to  be 
capable  of  making  15,000  to  25,000  bricks  per  day. 

Gio-antic  Steaji  Hammer. — The  Mersey  Steel 
and  Iron  Works  Company,  according  to  the 
Liverpool  Journal,  have  had  an  immense  steam 
hammer  fitted  up  for  carrying  on  the  Clay  steel- 
making invention.  The  size  of  this  implement  is 
so  great,  says  the  Journal,  as  almost  to  arouse  the 
conjecture  that  a statement  of  its  dimensions 
must  in  some  measure  prove  an  invasion  of  the 


SoiTTir  Keksiygton  Museum. — During  the 
week  ending  16th  July,  there  have  been  6,201- 
visitors.  At  the  Museum  of  Patents,  there  have 
been  1,822. 

Gas. — The  price  of  gas  at  Colchester,  which 
some  years  since  was  reduced  from  8s.  6d.  to  6s. 
is  now  to  be  reduced  to  5s.  j and,  “we  believe,” 
sa3’s  the  Essex  Telegraph,  in  announcing  the  re- 
duction, “ that  the  lessees  will  find  that  increased 
consumption  follows  the  lowering  of  the  price,  and 
it  is  a fact  that  the  gasmakers  formerly  lost 
money  at  ISs.  per  1,000  feet  in  one  town,  where 
they  arc  now  deriving  a good  income  at  3s.  4d.” 

The  Boston  Gas  Company  are  about  to  declare 

a dividend  of  8^  per  cent,  out  of  receipts  amount- 
ing to  8,588/.  after  deduction  of  6,652/.  for  dis- 
bursements, leaving  a balance  of  about  1,936/. 


regions  of  romance.  The  width  between  the  up-  ] The  company  have  extensive  new  works  in  pro 

right  supports  is  14  feet  6 inches  : the  weight  of  gross. The  licensed  victuallers  in  Manchester 

the  piston  and  hammer  is  fully  eight  tons;  and  and  Salford,  dissatisfied,  ns  there  is  too  much 
this  enormous  mass,  when  employed  in  working,  j reason  everywhere  to  be,  with  the  meter  system, 
has  a fall  of  6 feet.  The  piston  and  projection- j have  issued  a circular,  drawing  the  attention  of 
rod,  which  are  in  reality  one,  and  of  one  piece,  is  ! the  gas  consuming  public  to  Lord  Redesdalc’s  bill 
15_  inches  in  diameter,  by  about  7 feet  in  length  : i in  the  House  of  Lords,  for  the  establishment  of  a 
it  is  one  admirably-forged  piece  of  steel,  made  by  I fixed  legal  standard  of  gas  measurement,  and 
Glnv’s  nf  thr.  urging  an  cxprcssion  of  publlc  opiiiiou  on  the 


Clay’s  process,  and  manufactured  at  the  Mersey 
Works,  under  that  gentleman’s  own  superintend- 
ence. Its  weight  is  seven  tons,  probably  one  of  the 
largest  masses  of  steel  in  existence.  The  anvil 
block  is  a square,  measuring  9 feet  on  each  side. 
From  the  base  it  is  contracted  upwards,  in  the 
form  of  buttresses,  till,  at  the  height  of  6 feet,  it 
terminates  in  a kind  of  truncated  pyramid,  about 
3 feet  square  on  the  upper  surface.  This  stupen- 
dous mass  of  cast  iron  weighs  not  less  than  32 
tons  15  cwt.  It  was  successfully  run  at  one  cast- 
ing, by  Messrs.  Fawcett,  Preston,  and  Co.  The 
total  height  of  the  hammer  is  about  23  feet,  and 
the  absolute  weight  of  the  metal  in  the  appa- 
ratus, including  bed-plates,  framing,  and  anvil- 
block,  is  fully  seventy  tons.  It  is  worked  by 
steam,  furnished  from  the  general  steam  supply 
of  the  works.  In  practical  operation  it  w’as 
found  to  work  well  aud  smoothly.  The  whole 
fabric  is  firmly  fixed  in  the  sandstone  rock. 

Report  on  Kew  Gardens.  — Sir  William 
Hooker  has  lately  presented  to  the  Chief  Com- 
missioner of  Her  Majesty’s  Works  a Report  on 
the  Progress  and  Condition  of  the  Royal  Gardens 
at  Kew,  from  1853  to  1859.  Sir  William,  who 
is  the  director  of  this  important  and  extensive 
national  establishment,  states  that  it  is  only 
w'ithin  the  last  six  years  that  tlie  Royal  Gardens 
can  be  considered  as  a complete  national  establish- 
ment. The  Botanic  Gardens,  which,  when  trans- 
ferred in  1811  by  the  royal  family  to  the  public, 
consisted  only  of  eleven  acres,  now  extend  to 
seventy-five  acres.  This  is  exclusive  of  the 
pleasure-grounds.  The  visitors  in  1811  were 
9,174;  and  in  1858,  405,376,  exclusive  of  those  to 
the  herbarium  and  library.  The  good  behaviour 
of  these,  often  inconveniently  crowding  the  plant- 
bouses  and  museums,  has  been  throughout  of  the 
most  satisfactory  nature.  The  greatest  number 
■admitted  on  any  one  day  to  the  gardens  was 
13,761.  The  months  during  which  the  attendance 
is  greatest  are  June,  July,  and  August;  those 
when  the  visitors  are  fewest,  November,  Decem- 
ber, and  February.  For  tbe  further  gr.atificntion 
of  the  public,  increased  grants  have  been  recently 
made  for  the  higher  keep  and  ornament  of  the 
gardens.  More  flower  borders  have  been  designed, 
new  shrubberies  aud  clumps  have  been  formed, 
and  standard  flowering  plants  and  trees  have  been 
planted.  The  director  states  that  all  the  hot- 
houses and  green-houses  are  progressing  satisfac- 
torily, both  in  beauty  and  usefulness.  The 
green-house  coniferm,  and  other  trees  and  shrubs 
of  temperate  climates,  that  require  protection  in 
winter  alone,  show  symptoms  of  deterioration, 
caused,  as  the  director  alleges,  by  want  of  suit- 
able house  accommodation,  which  he  hopes  will 
soon  be  remedied  by  the  erection  of  a gigantic 
glass  house  for  the  culture  of  large  coniferm.  Tlie 
arboretum,  or  pleasure-grounds,  comprise  250 
acres.  This  area  is  divided  into— 1.  The  ar- 
boretum; 2.  Nurseries;  3.  A large  lake  in  process 
of  formation;  and  4.  The  Queen’s  garden.  There 
are  two  nurseries.  In  1856,  1,010  trees  (chiefly 
planes  and  elms)  -were  furnished  to  plant  in  the 
metropolitan  parks;  in  1857, 13,389;  and  in  1858, 
20,814  to  the  parks  and  the  new  grounds  at  Kew. 
The  Queen’s  garden,  originally  consisting  of  12 
acres,  has  recently  been  enlarged  by  14  more  acres 
being  taken  in.  Under  the  head  of  museums  the 
director  states  that  the  cost  incurred  in  filling 
the  new  aud  large  museum  has  been  exceedingly 
small.  The  Kew  herbarium  has,  during  the  past 
year,  received  a vast  accession  by  the  addition  of 
the  enormous  collections  of  plauts  made  in  India 
by  order  of  the  Indian  Goverment. 


subject, 

Plucking  a Da'w  of  its  borrowed  Feathers. 
The  Notts  Guardian  speaks  of  “ a scene  in  the 
meadows”  in  regard  to  a block  of  buildings 
recently  in  course  of  erection  there.  Rumour  has 
it,  says  the  'n'riter,  that,  some  time  ago,  a certain 
gentleman,  who  is  nameless,  employed  and  entered 
into  an  agreement  with  a builder  in  the  town,  to 
construct  for  him  the  buildings  in  question.  The 
agreement  made,  the  builder  pi-oceeded  until  the 
work  was  in  a condition  approaching  completion, 
when  an  untoward  disclosure  leaked  out.  It  was 
said  that  the  enterprising  speculator,  at  whose 
instance  the  work  was  undertaken,  had  been  active 
in  strategy  ■with  a view  to  his  own  pecuniary 
advantage;  that  is  to  say,  that  he  had  mortgaged 
the  property  and  pocketed  the  money.  Having 
satisfied  himself,  rumour  coutiimcs,  that  such  was 
the  true  state  of  the  case,  the  builder  communi- 
cated with  the  plumbers,  the  slater,  and  the 
gentleman  who  supplied  the  bricks  and  chimney- 
pots, and  they  proceeded  in  a hody^,  with  their 
assistants,  to  the  spot,  where  they  at  once  began 
to  undo  the  work  which  had  cost  so  much  time 
and  ti’ouble,  that,  if  possible,  thej’  might  save  the 
materials.  The  work  of  demolition  speedily  pro- 
gressed, until  the  roofs  had  been  cleared,  the  floors 
taken  up,  the  spouts  taken  away,  the  chimney- 
pots brought  down,  &c. ; but,  whether  the  mort- 
gagee or  some  one  else  has  interfered  we  know 
not;  in  any  case  they  have  stopped,  and  the  dis- 
mantled walls  are  still  standing,  surmounted  by 
the  skeleton  roof.  So  much  for  speculative  house 
building. 

The  Drinking  Fountain  Movement.  — A 
largo  meeting  of  the  working  men  and  women 
of  St.  Giles’s  has  been  hold  at  the  Bloomsbury 
Mission  Hall,  to  adopt  measures  to  secure  at  their 
own  cost  the  erection  of  a free  drinking  fountain. 
The  site  suggested  Is  in  the  midst  of  a cluster  of 
gin  palaces,  in  a densely  populated  neighbourhood. 
More  thau  half  the  required  sum  has  been  sub- 
scribed.  The  first  drinking  fountain  yet 

established  in  Oxford  has  been  erected  in  the 
Free  Public  Library  and  Rending  Room.  It  is 
the  gift  of  Mr.  Richard  Cox,  and  has  been  manu- 
factured by  Mr.  Cliftbrd,  from  the  design  of  Mr. 
Seckham.  It  is  made  of  a soft  stone  ornamen- 
tally chiselled,  while  the  basin  is  of  marble.  The 
NeraUl  thinks,  however,  that  it  has  perhaps  too 
much  the  appearance  of  a fancy  wash-hand  stand. 

The  last  of  the  six  drinking  fountains  given 

by  Mr.  Livesey  to  Preston  has  been  erected. 
There  are  three  fixed  in  walls:  these  are  of 
Aberdeen  granite.  The  other  three  are  standards, 
cast  by  Mr.  Wliitehead,  and  painted  green ; the 
inside  of  the  basins  white:  they  have  also  a font 
at  the  bottom  to  receive  the  wastewater  for  dogs. 

All  arc  supplied  with  galvanised  ladles. An 

iron  standard  drinking  fountain  has  been  erected 
in  Railway-street,  York.  In  appearance  it  is  not 
unlike  a pillar  letter-box,  with  two  ladles.  There 

are  also  cattle  and  dog  troughs. Mr,  C. 

Salmon,  of  West  Hartlepool,  and  the  local  Tem- 
perance Society,  have  each  presented  a fountain 
to  that  town.  It  is  said  to  be  the  intention  of 
the  West  Hartlepool  Harbour  and  Railway  Com- 
pany to  erect  three  other  fountains. The 

Dublin  Society  for  Promoting  the  Social  Improve- 
ment of  the  Worldng  Classes  waited  on  the  Lord 
Mayor  to  consult  his  lordship  relative  to  the 
erection  of  free  drinking  fountains  in  this  city. 
His  lordship  warmly  entered  into  the  views  of 
the  society,  and  stated  that  he  intended  to 
erect  one  at  his  own  expense  in  Grafton-street.  i 


Mr.  George  Cubitt’s  Church,  at  Dorking. 

The  Church  of  St.  Barnabas,  now  in  course  of 
erection  on  Ranmore  Common,  at  the  cost  of  Mr. 
George  Cnhltt,  of  Denbies,  son  of  the  late  Mr! 
Thomas  Cubitt,  is  making  rapid  progress.  The 
spire  will  be  about  150  feet  high.  The  parsonage 
house  is  already  finished. 

Rating:  Appeal.— The  Chartered  Gas  Com- 
pany, V.  St.  Leonard,  Shoreditch.  The  appeal  of  the 
company  against  the  recent  survey  and  valuation 
of  the  parish,  made  by  Mr.  Paine,  was  formally 
withdrawn  by  consent,  at  the  July  sessions,  the 
company,  through  their  Solicitors,  Messrs.  Crow- 
der and  Maynard,  having  undertaken  to  pay  upon 
the  full  amount  of  their  rating,  viz.,  1,500/.  per 
annum,  for  their  works,  plant,  and  premises  in 

orship-street,  and  also  all  arrears  which  have 
accrued  since  the  survey. 

Messrs.  Osler’s  Show  Rooms,  Oxford- 
street.  — The  show  gallery  which  has  been 
erected  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Owen  .Tones 
for  Messrs.  Osier,  at  45,  Oxford-street,  is  charm- 
ingly elegant  and  effective.  The  roof,  a trefoil,  is 
similar  in  construction  and  character  to  that  of 
the  London  Crystal  Palace,  already  fully  described 
in  our  pages,  and  is  fitted  with  red,  yellow,  white, 
and  blue  glass.  At  all  the  intersections  of  the 
ribs  are  arrangements  for  the  display  of  chande- 
liers, of  which  there  are  a number  of  brilliant 
specimens.  Looking-glasses  on  both  sides,  and  a 
noble  one  at  the  end,  repeat  indefinitely  tbe  mag- 
nificent display  of  glass  that  fills  the  tables, 
themselves  all  mirrors.  The  ceiling  is  of  white 
and  gold,  with  very  slight  colourings  of  red  and 
blue.  The  rooms  demand  a visit. 

Dr-unage  in  Paris.  — The  termination  of 
the  great  conductor  beneath  the  pavement  of 
Paris,  says  an  English  cotemporary,  is  regarded 
as  a success  by  the  engineers  connected  with 
the  enterprise.  The  gigantic  tirain  is  des- 
tined, it  appears,  to  form  the  great  artery  of 
a system  of  sewage  which  has  long  been  in  con- 
templation, both  for  tbe  salubrity  of  the  city  and 
for  economy  at  the  same  time.  Two  of  these 
stupendous  drains  are  to  he  constructed  in  a line 
parallel  witli  the  Seine,  and  to  conduct  tbe  refuse 
waters  of  the  city  into  a vast  reservoir,  whence 
they  are  to  bo  disseminated  as  liquid  manure  over 
the  most  barren  of  the  plains  round  Paris.  The 
system  adopted  is  that  experimentalized  at>-Berlm 
with  such  erainent  success  that  the  sandy  plains, 
in  the  midst  of  which  that  city  is  situated,  have 
been  converted,  within  the  space  of  a few  years, 
into  the  richest  meadow  land  in  the  whole  of 
Northern  Germany.  The  prevalence  of  epidemics 
and  miasma  during  the  autumn  months  in  Paris 
have  always  been  attributed  to  the  immense  mass 
of  stagnant  waters  left  to  corrupt  beneath  the 
slightly  covered  drains  which  run  beneath  the 
houses,  whence  they  creep  as  lazily  as  they  list 
into  the  Seine.  The  new  system,  which  will  come 
into  action  in  October,  is  considered  one  of  the 
greatest  benefits  conferred  as  yet  upon  the  in- 
habitants of  Paris  by  its  municipality. 

The  Burham  Brick,  Pottery,  and  Cement 
Company,  (limited.) — This  Company  is  formed 
for  the  purchase  of  the  extensive  brick  and  cement 
works,  established  by  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Cubitt, 
at  Burham,  on  the  river  Medway,  which  he  suc- 
ceeded in  making  what  they  are  now  believed  to 
be — the  most  extensive  and  complete  of  their  kind 
in  the  kingdom.  In  the  brick  department  are  com- 
prised twenty  kilns,  capable  of  burning  2,250,000 
at  once;  seventeen  acres  of  covered  hack  grounds 
and  drying  sheds;  seventeen  Ainslie  brick  aud 
tile  machines,  as  improved  by  Cubitt,  with  all  the 
requisite  gearing  machinery,  small  plant,  &c.,  aud 
driven  by  a pair  of  condensing  steam  engines,  of 
220  horse-pow’er,  by  Jlaudslej’,  Sons,  and  Field  ; 
also  large  malm  backs,  wash  mills,  engines,  Ijy 
Clayton,  Shuttlcworth,  and  Co.,  and  a reservoir  of 
three  acres  extent,  filled  by  the  tide  for  the 
general  supply  of  tbe  works/  three  miles  of  iron 
railway,  intersecting  the  works,  with  the  requisite 
turn-tables,  weigh-hridges,  itc.,  and  running  down 
to  the  river  side,  where  there  is  a wharf  forming 
a boundary  to  the  works,  with  stone  fencing-walls, 
of  a sufficient  extent  to  load  six  barges  simulta- 
neously. The  cement  works  comprise  four  kilns, 
three  drying  stoves,  nine  cooking  ovens,  wash 
mills,  engines,  pumps,  pipes,  <S:c.,  and  a separate 
wharf  on  tbe  river:  there  is  also  on  the  opposite 
side  a wharf  belonging  to  the  sand-pits.  Arrange- 
ments have  been  made  with  the  executors  of  the 
late  proprietor,  for  the  purchase  of  the  whole  of 
the  premises,  machinery,  plant,  &c.,  at  a cost  of 
half  the  original  outlay,  a large  proportion  remain- 
ing on  mortg^e,  at  the  usual  rate  of  interest.  The 
directors  anticipate  a profit  estimated  at  fifteen 
per  cent,  on  the  outlay:  their  offices  are  at  Gresham 
House,  Old  Broad-street. 


titp:  builder. 


[July  23,  1859. 


PnEPAjJATio>'  OF  Silica  fob  FiBE-GOOug. — 
Sir, — I beg  to  euclose  you  a small  piece  of  clay  to 
show  what  tine  sifting  will  do  to  harden  the 
material,  which  I believe  is  the  only  right  sort  for 
the  formation  of  furnaces.  Iron  is  too  great  an 
absorbent  of  heat  to  be  used  as  grating  bars,  and 
is  likewise  too  expensive.  A baker’s  grating  bars 
last  from  fiv'e  months  upwards ; those  under  sug.ar 
coppers,  one  or  two  crops.  By  the  scientific 
application  of  this  material  we  may  do  away  with 
the  blacks  in  smoke,  and  a tile  simply  perforated 
with  i-inch  holes  is  what  1 find  to  answer  best. 
Everj'  day  seems  to  bring  some  new  idea  to 
light  on  the  subject  of  combustion,  and  I grieve 
that  men  are  so  backward  in  testing  that  which 
would  serve  to  increase  rather  than  decrease  life. 
Witness  our  wars  ! Where  is  the  sanitai'y  argu- 
ment in  their  favour  ? With  every  hope  of  seeing 
the  glories  of  peace  in  our  time  and  the  Builder 
llourish  with  all  works  of  art  and  science,  I am, 
kc.  C.  if,  Dick,  senior,  Ex-sugar-grower,  of  Trini- 
dad, W.I. 


TENDERS. 

For  new  Tabernacle  for  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Spurgeon.  Mr. 
W.  \V.  Pocock,  architect.  Quantities  furniahed  by  Mr. 
Ccrderoy : — 


Carcase. 

Finishings. 

Total  in  Bath 

Stone. 

AiKi  lor  Portland 
Stone  in  lieu  of 
Bath  Stone. 

Total.  j 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Nicholson  and  Son 

14930 

6515 

23445 

2925 

26370 

Keys  and  Head 

14800 

7700 

23500 

2890 

25390 

Lawrence  and  Sons 

1453U 

9200 

23730 

1650 

25380 

Coleman 

14690 

8050 

22740 

2095 

24835 

-Y^hby  and  Sons. . . , 

13559 

8570 

2-2129 

2234 

24363 

Thompson 

13563 

7330 

209I8 

2700 

23618 

Colls  and  Co 

13020 

8270 

2129U 

2040 

23330 

J.  Jay 

13059 

6768 

19827 

3330 

23157 

Piper  and  Son  .... 

14054 

7792 

31846 

1290 

23136 

Downs 

12480 

7990 

20170 

I89O 

22360 

G.  Myers 

12750 

7U50 

19800 

2432 

22232 

J.  Wilson  

12578 

7317 

19895 

1/55 

216SO 

. Higgs  

13000 

7000 

20000 

1500 

21300 

For  new  building  for  Messrs.  Debenham,  Storr,  and 
Sons,  King-street,  Covent  garden.  Mr.  A.  AUom,  acchi. 
tect.  Mr.  M.  D.  Wyatt,  consulting  architect : — 

Holland .^7,^30  0 0 

Ashby  and  Sons 7,342  0 0 

Lucas,  Brothers 7,347  0 0 

Ashby  and  Horner 7,100  9 0 

LoDgmirc  and  Birge  6,997  0 0 

Carter 6,990  0 0 

Hack  6,937  0 0 

Piper  and  Son 6,930  0 0 

Lawrence  and  Sons  6,879  0 0 

Myers 6,879  0 0 

Nicholson  and  Sons  6,8w0  0 0 

Mansfield 6,760  0 0 

Jay 6,716  0 0 

Wilson  6,654  0 0 

[DfienAam  and  S^orr.— Sir : Will  you  be  good  enough 
to  give  insertion  this  week  to  the  list  of  tenders  herewith 
sent  for  the  above,  as  also  to  this  letter,  as  we  wish  to  be 
informed  of  what  use  is  it  for  builders  to  waste  time  and 
every  other  attendant  expense  in  making  out  estimates, 
when,  as  in  this  instance,  the  lowest  man  is  not  to  have 
the  job,  although  all  those  whose  names  appear  were  spe- 
cially invited  to  compete?  Upon  the  tenders  being  known, 
Mr.  Wilson  gave  up  his  schedule,  which  was  received,  and 
in  answer  to  a question  put  by  Mr.  Wilson,  be  was  told 
he  would  be  honourably  dealt  with.  Within  two  hours  of 
this,  Messrs.  Mansfield  and  Son  received  intimation  of 
their  tender  being  accepted  -.  and  when  they  inquired  why 
theirs  was  accepted,  not  being  the  lowest,  and  Mr. 
Wilson’s  was  rejected,  they  were  told  that  no  reasons 
would  be  given,  but  that  Messrs.  Debenham  and  Storr 
intended  to  avail  themselves  of  the  “ reser\-ation  clause 
inserted  in  the  conditions  about  rejecting  any  of  the 
tenders,”  and  that  if  they  did  not  choose  to  accept  the 
works  they  should  have  to  apply  to  some  one  else.  Is 
this  ” honourable  dealing  ? ” Again,  is  any  party  war- 
ranted in  making  use  of  this  clause,  when  every  one 
invited  is  considered  to  be  respectable  and  responsible, 
or,  why  fnpR'!' them  ? We  trust  you  will  afford  space  for 
this,  so  as  to  elicit  guidance  for  the  future. 

D.  Nicholson  and  Sons.] 


For  building  a warehouse  at  Shadwell.  Mr.  William 
Dobson,  architect: — 

Hedges  .^'2.594  0 0 

Wood 2,180  0 0 

Einior 2,i;0  0 0 

Ayres  and  Co 2,017  0 0 

Fnr  alterations  to  premises,  Old  Fish-street,  City,  for 
Messrs.  Wright.  Messrs.  John  Young  and  Son,  archi- 
tects. Quantities  furnished  by  C.  T.  Shoppse : — 

Patman ^1,189  0 0 

Ashby  anil  Sons 1,363  0 0 

Maii'-field  and  Son 1,350  0 0 

Cornier  1,333  0 0 

Ashby  and  Horner 1,330  0 0 

Axford  1,290  0 0 

LawTcnce 1,232  0 0 

Little 1,376  0 0 

For  works  to  be  done  in  addition  and  alterations  to 
premises,  Old  Change,  Cheapside,  for  Messrs.  Pell  and 
Co.  Tillott  and  Chamberlain,  architects ; — 

Brass  ^1,126  0 0 

Lawrence  and  Sons 1,033  0 0 

Conder  950  0 0 

PiperaiulSon  944  0 0 

Pritchard  and  Son 9')  4 0 0 

Heath  ;accopteil' 898  0 0 

For  new  villa  residence  at  Walthamstow,  for  Mr.  John 
Palmer.  Mr.  W.  Brown,  architect: — 

A.  Reed .;£992  0 0 

Hopper  and  Heathcote 915  0 0 

A.  S.  Reed 898  0 0 

C.  W.  Wiggs  825  0 0 

Seagrave  and  Blofleld  “95  0 0 

Cushing 790  0 0 


For  works  to  be  done  to  premises.  Lavender-hill, 
Wandsworth,  Surrey,  for  Mr.  Elliott.  Tillott  and  Cham- 
berlain, architects  :— 

Pritchard  and  Son jf333  0 0 

Heath 299  0 0 

Wills 393  0 0 

Jennings  'accepted) 275  0 0 


"VrORFOLK.— ELECTION  of  a COUNTY 

-L  V SUKVEYOR.  — Notice  is  herebr  given,  thnt  st  the  next 
(Ji'iierU  Qii.irter  Sess-ion  of  the  Pe.-ice  for  the  County  of  Xni  r-iU.  to  Ik; 
hi‘l<l  in  the  Shirehoiise  nt  Xonrich  Castle,  on  THURSD-tY,  ilip  2otJi 
day  of  OCTOBER  iie.t;  the  Jiutieea  then  ami  there  ftSBriiititnl  will 
proceed  to  the  ELECTION  and  APPOINTMENT  i.f  a SX'RVI.VOIS  f.,r 
the  said  Count*,  the  oiBce  having  l>een  materially  nioUifi**!  In  it; 
duties  and  eiu>diu>iei)ts,  and  becoming  vacant  on  that  day.  The 
salary  will  be  IVKil.  per  annmn,  payable  quarterly.  The  Siirri'viir  will 
be  re<itiired  to  live  in  Norfolk  or  Norwich.  He  must  be  a 
man.  wholly  unconnected  with  trade ; and  will  not  be  restrictid  from 
private  practice  — Full  particulars  of  the  duties  of  the  otflee  will  W 
fiirnlsheii  by  the  Clerk  of  the  Peace  on  appllcaflou  to  him.  penton.iUy 
or  by  letter  ; and  (lie  testimonials  of  Candidates  (originals)  ore  (n  be 
delivereil  or  sent  to  him  on  or  before  SATURDAY,  the  1st  OCTOUER. 

R.  W.  PARMETER,  Clerk  of  the  Ic,-  . ■, 
Aylsham,  lltli  July.  1A50, 


For  a dwelling-house  and  offices  at  Rollestoiie,  near 


Newark,  for  Mr.  Edward  Hall, 
tect.  Quantities  supplied  : — 
Total. 

Fisher .^'865  lu 

Duke 780  l 

Mackenzie 774  0 

Parlby “81  lO 

Henderson  (acc.)  775  0 


Mr.  Alfred  Allen,  archi- 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


General  P.-W.  C.-E.  W.  E.  (book  shall  be  retnmed).-H.  P,  C.— 
F.  W,— J.  P.  (paper  has  not  arrived).  — SUes  (any  practical  cberaist,  or 
apply  to  Mr.  Ran«ome,  Canon-row,  Westminster). — F.  C.  (ditto). — 
J.  D.  P.— T.  W.  R,— J,  A.~J.  W.~W,  D.  M.— W.  H.  (not  sent  in  time. 
Lctiu  know  the  ivault.)— J.  B.— T.  W.  P.— Tourist  ('' Handbook  of 
-Architecture  fur  the  Unlearned, ’•  1,  York-stieet,  Covent-garden).— 
Mr.  3. 

Post-office  Orders  and  Remittances  should  he 
made  -payahle  to  Mr.  Morris  R.  Coleman. 

KOTICE. — All  Communications  respect- 
ing Advertisements,  Subscriptions,  c^'c.  should  he 
addressed  to  “ The  Publisher  of  the  Builder,” 
No.  1,  York-street,  Cocent-garden.  All  other 
Communications  should  he  addressed  to  the 
Editor,”  and  NOT  to  the  "Publisher.” 


W 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ANTED,  “THE  BUILDER”  for 

JANU.ARY  J5,  and  MARCH  19, 1359.— Apply  at  the  Office. 


For  works  at  South  Kyme,  Lincolnshire,  for  the 
Honourable  Charles  H.  Cost.  Mr.  Edward  Browning, 
architect,  Stamford: — 


Ollver’.s  Fanil 
Buildings. 

si  s 

Total. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

Messrs.  Mills  and  Sons,  Whittlesea. . 

2283 

i6g6 

3979 

Messrs.  Calvert  and  Belton,  Bran- 

ston.  and  Metheringham 

2150 

1800 

3950 

Ben.  Broadbent,  Leicester 

2060 

1630 

3690 

Stephen  Dawson,  Spalding 

1940 

1650 

3590 

Robert  Smith,  Dickleburgh  

1915 

1633 

3548 

ISm.  Kirk,  Lincoln  

1940 

3540 

Kirk  and  Panw,  Sleaford  

1926 

1614 

3540 

Ben.  Booth,  Boston 

E.  J.  Robinson,  Hull  

1874 

1.527 

Hobson  and  Taylor,  Hogsthorpe 

1896 

1470 

&.  ana  w , Fattinson,  Ruskington  . . 

1768 

1562 

H.  Pinchbeck,  Homcastle  (not  acc.) 

1530 

1355 

2835 

R.  WILLIAM  E L L I S 0 N, 

CONSULTING  SURVEYOR,  of  8TAINSBY-ROAD.  E. 
ilu  t.akvn  Offices  at 
13,  FENCHURCH-BUILDINGS.  FENCHURCH-.'TBEin:,  E.C. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  ENGINEERS, 

BUILDERS.  SURVEYORS.  *e.— CO.MPETITION  Working 
and  Detail  Drawings,  5fa|i«,  Plami,  Tracings.  Quantities.  Surveys,  and 
Professional  .Aid  genemlly,  by  Mr.  R.  BLES.SLEV,  8,  Fui-niyal's-inn, 
Holbom.  PERSPECTIVES  outlined,  etched,  or  culoored  by  tlie  first 
artists  in  London. 


TO  ARCHITECTS.— PERSPECTIVES,  in 

Outline  and  Coloured,  for  Competitions,  4c, ; also  ARCHITEC- 
TFR.AL  DRAWINGS  finished  from  rough  sketches  ; by  Mr.  G.  H 
TAIT,  3,  Conduit-street,  Regent-street. 


TO  ARCHITECTURAL  PBAUGIITSMF.N. 

FIRST-CLASS  ARCHITECTURAL 

GOTHIC  DRAUGHTSMEN  and  DESIGNERS  WANTED.— 
Apply  Immediately,  to  Mr.  STAPF.LTON,  62,  tVinnon-street,  E.C. 
VACANCY,  also,  for  a PUPIL  


TO  HOUSE  PAINTERS  AND  GLAZIERR 

Gi  OOD  WORKMEN  of  steady  habits  may 

If  meet  with  EMPLOYMENT  on  applying  to  Jleaars.  COOPE'B 
and  SON,  House  Decorators,  Windsor. 


TJIITATION  of  WOODS  and  JIAEBLES. 

1_  W.ANTED.  an  APPRENTICE  lu  the  above  line.- Apply  to  No.  36. 
L*agham-street,  Regent-street,  W. 


wanted,  an  efficient  WORKING 

T T FOREMAN  over  BRIOKLAi’ERS.  and  to  TAKE  (.'HARGE 

of  s JOB.— .Address,  sUtiog  salary,  to  Messrs.  GRIMES  aud  SON. 
Guilders,  Colchester,  Eesex. 

NOTICE— A GOOD  OPPORTUNITY.— TO  PARENTS  AND 
OTHERS, 

TUTANTED,  TEN  or  TWELVE  well 

VV  conducted  »nd  active  L.ADS,  to  be  T.AUOHT.v  lucrative  and 
NEW  BRANCH  of  ART  ilANUFACTURE.  Thoje  who  have  been 
nstructed  in  modelling  .Hid  drawing  at  Schools  of  Draign,  Ac  will  be 
I'relerred.— Apply,  in  writing,  stating  iiarticulars,  to  L.  B.  C.  Olfice  of 
■ The  Builder.” 

TO  WRITERS.  4c. 

ANTED,  a good  stcaily  HAND  (one  used 

VV  to  sign-writing  preferred).- Address  Iq- letter,  stotiir,' wages 
required  and  where  last  employed,  to  H.  S.  14!>,  Great  Portlaiul-slreet. 
Oxford -street. 

N.B.  An  Iriipruver  wanted. 

WFANTED,  a GENTLEMAN,  to  ASSIST 

VV  IN  CARRYING  OUT  AN  INVENTION,  which  i»  irnw  iu  a 

ehite  sufficiently  advanced  to  prove  almost  an  absoluto  certainty  of 
profit.  -A  considerable  sum  has  been  expeiidetl,  and  premir-s  are  in 
KiKsassion.  -A  capital  of  J.OOO/.  would  be  sufficient  at  conimeiu  emcnt, 
mt  it  would  bu  desirable  that  an  incomer  should  be  able  to  e<<niinant) 
tbout  3,01X1/,  ailditional,  to  be  iLtroduccd  ae  the  ueces^iti,.1  >1  tlie 
>UBiue9a  require  it.  The  buslncAX  is  Colour-making, — Apply,  Ey  letu-r, 

0 F.  P.  Memrs.  Wm.  D.aWson  and  Sons,  Booksellers,  4c,  74, 1'.vunoJI- 
street.  City.  E.C. 

PLANING  AND  MOirLDlNG. 

Air  ANTED,  a MAN  to  AVORK  PLANING 

V V and  MOULDING  JIACHINERY.-Apply  at  the  WootLswing. 
Planing,  and  ilouldiiig  Mills,  Wolverhampton. 

Air  ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  a SITUA- 

VV  TION  as  CLE^K  of  WORKS  and  ARCHITECl'URAL 
DB.AUGHTS3IAN.  He  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with  snrroyiu)*, 
levelling,  and  the  entire  suiieriutendem.'e  of  Work*. — Addr.-*.  H. 
Messrs.  Howee  and  Co.  7,  Thavica'-inn,  Holbom-hUl,  London,  E C. 

WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

V V CLERK  of  the  WORKS,  by  a thorough  practical  M.'u.  who 
can  li<‘  highly  recommended.  Loiallly  no  object. — Address,  F.  M.  11. 
17,  WUluol.atreet,  Brunswiclc-square. 

TO  PLU.MBERS  AND  BUILDERS. 

WANTED,  a CONSTANT  SITUATION 

VV  as  ITiUMBER.  No  objection  to  fill  up  his  time  in  p.alntiug 
ind  glasing.'-AddresB,  PLUMBER,  No.  1,  Church-slreol,  oppe-eite  the 
Surrey  Saw-mills,  Kenningtun. 

AArANTED,  by  a BUILDER’S  FOREMAN, 

V V ft  SITUATION  to  superintend  the  erection  of  new  buildings. 
Unexceptionable  references  if  required. — Address,  B.  N,  9,  Johnrou'a- 
place,  Rauelagh-ruad,  Piiutico. 

AAr ANTED,  by  a Younu  Man,  a SITUA- 

VV  TION  as  BUILDER’S  or  CONTRACTOR'S  FORfcaiAN,  or 
CI.FiRK,  or  as  Salesiuau  or  Miin.iger  in  a Timber  5'ard.  H'*<  a 
thorough  practical  knowledge  of  tliv  building  and  limlier  traclt",  »jid 
sawing;  U quick  -at  accounts  and  measuriug,  and  squaring  up  ol 
all  kinds  Of  artificer's  work,  having  held  a slmUar  situatic  n ftir 
two  years  post  on  very  exleiiiive  works,  just  completed, — Addretl, 
X.  Y.  Z.  Post-office,  CTiealerfield. 

TO  THE  GAS  ra.VDE,  BUILDERS,  4c. 

AAT" ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  a SITUA- 

V V TION,  to  Aesist  in  the  MANAOEMK  NT,  Keep  the  Acconnto 
and  5Ien’s  Time,  and  Collect,  or  u Shop  or  Soles  man.  Gufid  refe- 
rences, and  security  if  rBqiJirod. — Address,  Q,  A.  G.  Office  of  ■'  TLe 
Builder.” 

TO  PAINTERS,  HOUSE  AGENTS,  AND  BUILDERS. 

AAT ANTED,  by  a Young  Married  Man, 

VV  CONSTANT  EMPLOYMENT  as  GAS-FITTER.  BELL- 
H.VNOER,  ZINC-WORKER.  PAINTER,  DI3TEMPEREK,  OLAZIEK, 
and  PAPER-HANUEai,  and  is  willing  to  make  himself  generally 
useful,  Good  reference.- Address,  N.  Y.  Z,  21,  Belgrade-plocc,  Txa- 
falgar-street,  Walworth. 

A^T  ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  a 

V V SITUATION  as  FOBEMANofCARI’ENTEESaDdJtllNFir.S, 
or  to  take  charge  of  a building.  Con  have  eight  years’  good  cliar.-vcier. 
Address,  C.  I.  Carpenter’s  Arms,  Staflbrd-iilawe  South,  Pimlico, 

TO  builders' AND  CONTRACTORS. 

AAT  ANTED,  by  a practical  Man,  a 

VV  RE  ENOAOEJIBNT  as  SHOP  or  GENERAL  KORIi.yAN. 
Fully  competent  to  inakisgood  working  drawings.  First-clesi  re'er- 
encea  from  two  of  the  largest  firms  In  London. — Address,  H.U.  21, 
Frederick -street,  Oray's-lnn-laiie. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

WANTED,  a SITUATION,  by  a Youth, 

VV  aged  16,  to  tiaco  drawings,  square  dUnensions,  write  oct 
liillii,  4c.  Has  been  used  to  paying  men,  and  is  wllllug  to  make  him- 
self generally  nsrful.  Writes  a go^  business  band,  ^ary  rnitured, 
11.  per  week.— Address,  K.  6.  Johnsou’s  Post-office,  Bl&okfriars-ioad, 
London,  S.E. 

TO  MASTER-PAINTERS  AND  JOBBING-MASTER-S. 

A A7 ANTED,  EMPLOYMENT,  byaYmn'; 

V V Man.  as  a PAINTER  and  GLAZIER,  and  can  make  lilintcTf 
very  useful  at  PLUMBING.  — Wagee  no  olyecl. — Addreiw  to  T.  A. 
7,  Regent-place,  Leader-street,  Chelsira. 

TO  ARCHITECTS. 

AAT-ANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  aged  23,  a 

VY  SITUATION  as  DRAUGHTSMAN.  First-class  refcniice*  oa 
to  character.  &c.  Salary  iiiis.  a week.  No  objection  to  the  coentry,- 
Address,  R C.  care  ot  CJnlverwell,  Brothers,  IS,  Great  St.  Helen'^,  City. 

TO  SMALL  BUILDEIta 

AAT ANTED,  by  a Young  JIarried  Man,  a 

VV  SITUATION  as  CLERK  or  TIME  KEEPER.  Can  measure, 
work,  or  moke  out  speolfieatlouB  and  estimates,  4c.— Address,  J,  C . 
54,  Kingrstreet,  Regent -street. 

TO  P.ARENTS  and  GUARDIANS. 

ATECHANICAL  ENGINEERING.— There 

iV  I lea  VACANCY  In  one  of  the  largest  EstabUshments  In  the 
North  of  England  for  HALF  A DOZEN  YOUNG  GENTLEMEN  os 
APPRENTICE.  They  would  hare  the  opportunity  of  a thorough  in- 
-ight,  theoretic^  and  practical,  into  the  construction  of  steam  engines 
niid  general  machinery,  the  inannfactiue  of  foiged  ami  rolled  iron  of 
every  description,  smithed  work,  iron  and  bra's  fomiding,  mechuical 
drawing,  agnculluml  implements,  carpentry,  jutaery.  railway 
material  of  all  sorts.  4c.  Premium  In  each  caae  150/.  The  right  would 
tie  reserved  of  decllDing  to  treat  with  any  one  who  might  in  any 
respect  be  deemed  unsuitable — Address,  early,  by  letter  only,  U.  B. 
I “f^gineer  " Office,  Strand,  London. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHER-S. 

WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT  as 

SHOP-FOREMAN,  or  to  superintend  Works,  by  a pmcticBl 
C.ARl'FiNTER  and  JOINER,  well  versed  in  construction.  Can  prepare 
finished  ami  working  drawings,  take  out  quantities,  *c.  Oexrl 
referenceeand  testiniouinla. — Address,  A.  Z.  Office  of  "The  Builder'* 

‘VXT' ANTED,  by  a respectable  Youn"  Man, 

VV  a SITUATION  as  Plumber,  Painter,  Lead  OUsier,  and 
Decorator.  Good  references  can  be  ^ven  from  his  bite  employer 
in  the  city.  Is  capable  of  estimathig  for  work  ; has  l^n  with  bis  lato 
employer  four  years.— Address,  J.  L.  Mr.  Humphreys,  9,  Middle-row, 
North-end,  Knightsbridge. 
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Notes,  Sanitarij  and 
Architectural,  in 
Blaclqiaol,  Ban- 
gor, Llandudno. 

HERE  are  two  as- 
pects under  which 
sea-side  watering- 
places  should  re- 
ceive attention  in 
these  pages, — the 
conditionsanitarily 
of  those  places,  and 
the  character  in 
regard  to  art  archi- 
tectural. The  peo- 
ple of  London,  just 
now,  who  have  the 
opportunity,  are 
glad  to  escape  from 
the  offensiveness 
and  pollution  of  the 
atmosphere  there  ; 
and  the  ordinary 
residents  of  the 
northern  towns 
have  filled  to  over- 
flowing the  resorts 
of  Yorkshire  and 
Lancashire,  and  of 
the  Welsh  coast, 
which  is  within 
easy  reach  of  so 
much  that  is  grand 
and  beautiful  in  nature,  or  curious  in  art  and 
archjeology.  At  another  time,  we  might  be 
disposed  to  linger  on  the  interest  of  the^'Welsh 
counties.  There,  the  artist  finds  scenes  and 
prospects  innumerable,  and  each  changing  to 
a different  picture,  every  moment  of  the  grow- 
ing day : the  architect  may  observe  this 
nature’s  beauty,  and  feed  thereby  his  power 
to  create  the  beautiful  in  his  art.  The  land  is 
strewn  with  relics  of  the  early  British,  and 
later  periods  ; and  the  castles  of  the  Edwardian 
time,  eivch  differing  from  the  others,  are  his- 
toric and  architectural  monuments,  perhaps 
not  equalled  in  interest  by  any  structures  in 
our  country.  To  the  naturalist,  Wales  is  in- 
exhaustible ; and  of  the  interest  geologically 
of  Carnarvonshire,  it  may  be  sufficie'nt  to 
speak  by  alluding  to  the  researches  of  Mur- 
chison and  Sedgwick,  regarding  the  Silurian 
and  Cambrian  systems  of  rocks,  the  strata 
lowest  of  the  fossiliferous  series,  and  earliest 
by  countless  ages  of  time,  which  are  cast  up 
in  the  cloud-capped  mountains  of  this  part 
of  the  island.  The  geology,  indeed,  of  the 
district  might  detain  us  for  many  present 
reasons. 

A second  edition  of  Sir  Roderick  Murchi- 
son’s work  has  appeared  recently;  the  products 
of  the  strata  of  North  Wales,  in  one  description 
of  building  material,  are  unequalled  in  value  ; 
and  we  have  to  return  shortly  to  the  subject 
of  the  use  made  of  another  material  from 
the  primary  rocks,  at  Holyhead.  Moreover, 
through  observation  of  the  work  of  nature 
in  the  filling  up  of  estuaries,  and  the  recession 
of  the  sea,  and  formation  of  banks  like  the 
l^van  Sands  in  Beaumaris  Bay,  light  may  be 
thrown  into  some  of  the  difficult  questions  of 
the  day,  such  as  the  maintenance  and  the  new 
provision  of  ports  and  harbours  ; and  the 
question,  important  to  London, — to  what  ex- 
tent the  navigation  of  a river  suffers  by  embank- 
ment, or  the  reclamation  of  land  in  an  estuary, 
as  that  of  the  Dee,— a case  where,  what  has 
been  the  source  of  gain  to  the  landowmers,  it 
has  been  often  asserted,  has  been  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  port  of  Chester.  Leaving  these 
points  stated  merely  as  indication  of  what  each 
section  _ of  our  readers  may  find  to  profit  from 
m a district  to  which  our  attention  has  been 
dmwn  closely  of  late, — a district  which  there 


are  the  greatest  facilities  for  seeing,  by  the 
tickets  issued  by  the  London  and  North- 
Western  Company,  and  we  may  add  the  reason- 
ableness of  hotel  charges, — we  revert  to  the 
more  immediate  bearings  of  these  notes. 

We  say  that  both  in  the  sanitary  aspect,  and 
that  of  art,  we  should  be  called  upon  to  watch 
the  progress  of  such  places  as  are  growing  up 
on  our  coasts.  The  progress  of  many  of  those 
on  the  Lancashire  ceast,  and  the  coast  now 
skirted  by  the  line  of  the  Chester  and  Holyhead 
Railway,  has  been  most  remarkable.  Fleet- 
wood,  Blackpool,  Lytham,  Southport,  and 
Crosby,  Waterloo  and  Bootle,  near  Liverpool,  on 
the  coast  of  Lancashire  ; New  Brighton  and 
other  places  on  the  Mersey ; and  Parkgate  on  the 
Dee  ; Rhyl,  Abergele,  Colwyn,  and  Llandudno 
in  Flintshire  and  Denbighshire  ; and  Bangor 
and  Beaumaris,  are  at  this  time  crowded  with 
visitors  in  search  of  health  and  amusement ; 
and  it  might  be  important  to  consider  more 
minutely  than  present  objects  and  oppor- 
tunities allow,  whether  the  benefit  derived 
is  what  might  be  expected.  We  may,  how- 
ever, doubt  whether  we  should  feel  thoroughly 
satisfied  with  the  condition  of  many  of  these 
places,  in  either  of  the  points  of  view 
which  we  have  set  before  ourselves.  Looking 
at  the  matter  sanitarily,  there  may  be  no  evil ' 
felt  now  that  should  stop  the  influx  of  visitors, 
but  there  is  every  necessity  for  attention  on 
the  part  of  those  who  may  be  the  authorities  at 
these  iflaces.  Take  the  case  of  Bangor,  situated 
ill  a deep  gorge,  between  the  hills  opening 
from  the  Menai  Strait.  Under  the  local  Board 
of  Health,  there  is  an  adequate  water-supply  ; 
and  there  is  a sewer  which  itself  possibly  is 
properly  constructed.  Though  there  may  have 
been  some  cases  of  small-pox,  there  has  been, 
we  are  assured,  little  cholera  or  typhus ; but 
in  the  narrowness  of  the  principal  street,  and 
those  which  lead  out  of  it,  in  the  fact  that 
noxious  trades  are  carried  on  in  the  middle  of 
the  town,  and  in  the  obvious  defects  of  such 
localities  as  Kyffin-s({uare  in  regard  to  drain- 
age, there  is  every  reason  for  improvement.  It 
may  seem  very  curiou.s,  and  some  persons 
might  deem  the  fact  opposed  to  our  reasoning, 
that  in  one  of  the  worst  huts  that  could  be 
conceived,  in  the  quarter  named,  at  the  bottom 
of  a hill,  and  a spot  to  which  surface  drainage 
flows,  there  is  a healthy-looking  mother  of  a 
family  who  has  had  nearly  twenty  children  ; 
but  then  the  greater  number  of  these  died  at 
various  ages.  It  is  not  the  mere  statistics,  or 
the  first  statement  of  foots,  as  to  such  places, 
that  we  must  look  to  ; but  we  must  apply  the 
same  reasoning  as  we  should  apply,  unpre- 
judiced, to  any  investigation  of  truth.  It  is 
confessed,  that  if  there  be  at  any  time  zymotic 
disease  in  the  town  of  Bangor,  it  is  to  be  found 
about  Kyffin-square.  The  purity  of  the  exter- 
nal air,  and  the  disease-disseminating  influences 
of  the  habitations  in  such  localities,  are  work- 
ing against  each  other : fortunately,  as  regards 
the  majority  of  the  houses,  the  influences  of 
the  former  kind  largely  prevail ; but  the 
period  will  arrive  when  the  balance  of  force 
will  be  more  nearly  equalized,  and  the  condi- 
tion may  arise  whicli  has  accrued  in  many  vil- 
lages ordinarily  reputed  healthy,  and  wliich 
may  be  even  remarkable  for  longevity  of  their 
inhabitants. 

There  are  two  matters  which  more  espe- 
cially have  forced  themselves  on  our  at- 
tention recently.  The  one  is  the  universal 
evil  of  the  unsettled  question  of  outfall 
for  sewerage  ; the  other  is  the  deficiency 
of  water-supply  where  dependant  on  neigh- 
bourhig  streams.  Every  artist  knows  the 
village  of  Beddgclert  and  the  Pass  of  Aber- 
glaslyn ; and  how  the  scenery  thereabout  is 
usually  enlianced  by  the  water  foiling  in 
miniature  cascades,  or  rushing  through  the 
rock-strewn  beds  of  the  streams.  One  of  these 
streams  at  Beddgelert,  is  nearly  dry  : into  it 
the  people  of  the^village  cast  too  much  of  every 
description  of  filth,  drawing  what  water  they 
can  scoop  up  from  the  same  source.  At  the 
well  known  inn,  “ The  Goat,”  otherwise  a most 
agreeable  place  of  sojourn,  there  is  but  one 
want — that  of  something  like  pure  "water  to 
drink,  or  for  purposes  of  ablution.  Every- 
where, except  at  towns  like  Bangor,  having  a 
supply  from  a distance,  the  case  is  the  same  ; 


and  the  poor  feel  it  acutely.  Anglers  visiting 
Wales  have  to  give  up  the  streams  in  despair, 
and  trout  or  other  fresh-water  fish,  at  most  of 
the  inns,  are  not  to  be  had.  Whether  the  re- 
markable lowness  of  streams,  of  some  years 
past,  is  referable  to  temporary  deficiency  of 
rainfall,  or  whether  one  or  both  have  been  in- 
: fluenced  by  works  of  land-drainage,  are  ques- 
tions to  wliich  instant  attention  ought  to  be 
directed.  There  are  sources  which  would 
serve  for  the  supply  of  large  towns,  in  the 
Welsh  lakes, — for  example,  the  Bala  lake,  and 
some  which  are  high  up  in  the  mountains ; one 
of  them  is  on  Snowdon  itself. 

The  sewerage  outfall  question,  however,  is 
less  easily  to  be  got  rid  of.  The  engineering 
practice  of  the  day,  in  this  matter,  may  be  said 
to  end  with  the  collection  of  all  sewerage  into 
one  channel,  which,  if  a long  channel,  may  be 
an  evil  in  itself,  or  otherivise  may  have  the 
same  effect  at  the  point  of  outfall.  In  the  sea- 
side towns,  the  system  of  sewerage  is  now  in 
most  cases  carried  to  sea,  and  below  low-water 
mark.  We  have  suggested  ere  this,  that  there 
might  lie  some  necessity  for  inquiring  whether 
such  a system  would  be  sufficient,  even  assum- 
ing the  easy  emi.ssion  of  sewage  from  the 
sewer’s  mouth.  Is  not  there,  however,  the 
tendency  in  the  system  at  the  sea-side,  that  the 
sewage  will  be  ponded  back,  and  effluvia  made 
to  escape  into  the  town  as  much  as  under  the 
existing  London  system  ? 

At  Blackpool,  under  the  local  board,  the 
sewage,  barfing  been  complained  of,  was  lately 
collected  into  a channel,  and  taken  to  a con- 
siderable distance  southward,  perhajis  in  the 
line  of  an  old  watercourse  ; turning  at  right 
angles,  it  has  thence  to  find  its  way  by  a 
“trunk,”  or  wooden  constnictcd  and  covered 
channel,  to  below  low-water  mark.  Many 
houses,  however,  have  been  built  lately, 
ojqiosite  to  this  very  point  of  emission,  the 
locality  being,  it  would  seem,  rather  preferred 
on  account  of  the  distance  from  the  more  popu- 
lous quarter.  Any  object,  therefore,  in  extra 
length  of  sew'er,  cannot  be  said  to  have  been 
answered  ; procured  distance  to  an  outfall,  in 
fact,  is  a mere  staving-off  of  that  question  which 
is  eventuaUy  to  be  solved  by  disinfection  and 
utilization,  profitably  or  not.  When  the  tide  at 
Blackpool  is  out,  the  nurses  with  children  in 
their  charge,  select  the  sewer,  which  is  con- 
veniently raised  above  the  wet  sand,  and  from 
which  a perceptible  odour  arises,  for  their 
favourite  walk. 

There  is  little  else  that  is  evident  to  the 
senses  about  the  town  of  Blackpool,  to  detract 
from  the  reputation  which  it  bears  with  the 
people  of  Lancashire.  A fine  expanse  of  sea, 
with  distant  views  of  the  Great  Onne’s  Head, 
the  Isle  of  Man,  Walney  Isle,  and  the  Cum- 
berland Mountains  ; good  sands  and  bathing  ; 
such  comfort  and  economy  in  lodgings  as  are 
hardly  known  in  the  south  ; a sufficiency  of  libra- 
ries and  repositories  of  fancy  goods ; and  crowds 
of  visitors,  are  the  attractions  of  the  spot— • 
which  has  no  beauty  of  situation  beyond 
what  we  have  mentioned.  The  place  has, 
however,  a character  superior  to  most  water- 
ing-places in  its  general  architecture.  The 
houses  have  slight  ornament ; but  the  red 
brick  and  stone,  the  latter  the  Longridge 
stone,  in  the  prevalent  two  storied  bow-Avin- 
dows  and  the  door  cases,  are  managed  with 
better  result  in  effect  than  is  the  cement 
of  the  more  common  character  of  sea-side 
architecture.  One  or  two  of  the  houses,  which 
we  believe  are  due  to  Liverpool  architects, 
have  certainly  this  superiority. 

The  Liverpool  men,  we  may  say,  seem  to 
have  much  of  the  work  in  North  Wales  in 
their  hands,  as  well  as  on  the  Lancashu-e  and 
Cheshire  coasts.  The  most  striking  architec- 
tural feature  of  the  Menai  Strait,  after 
either  of  the  bridges,  is  the  house  on  the 
Anglesea  side,  nearly  opposite  Bangor,  called 
Rhianva,  built  for  Sir  John  Hay  Williams, 
Bart,  from  the  design  of  Mr.  Charles  Verelst. 
It  has  a Gothic  character  in  the  details  ; but  is 
most  remarkable  for  its  general  outline,  and 
its  grouping  with  the  accessories  of  landscape 
and  outbuildings,  in  all  which  particulars  it 
tells  with  considerable  eflect,  in  spite  of  some  of 
the  uiiniiaij  of  character  which  we  considered 
objectionable  in  a case  recently  spoken  of  at  Holy- 
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bead.  The  angles  of  the  main  building  have  cir- 
cular turrets  with  conical  cappings;  and  an  external 
gallery  in  the  recesses  of  the  front,  with  the  eaves 
of  the  roof  projecting  over  it,  is  contrived  in  the 
upper  story.  The  grassy  slope  extending  towards 
the  water-side  is  a feature  of  great  vnhie  to  the 
architecture.  Glyn-G-arth,  on  the  same  shore,  is 
also  effective  in  grouping,  and  in  the  landscape; 
but  it  is  not  so  satisfactory  in  detail,  as  the  repu- 
tation of  its  architect,  the  late  John  E.  Gregan,  of 
Manchester,  would  have  led  us  to  expect.  The  rest 
of  the  recent  architecture  of  the  towns  in  North 
'NVales  is  too  frequently  pretentious,  and  devoid  of 
stvidy  in  general  forms  and  details.  It  essays  to 
be  Gothic,  and  commonly  also  to  he  castellated. 
At  Conway  every  late  building,  from  the  sometime 
railway  station,  or  the  two  or  three  houses  which 
there  are  on  an  eminence  near  one  of  the  gates,  to 
the  police-station  now  building,  mimics  the  forms 
of  the  Plas  Mawr,— a building  most  interesting  as 
a specimen  of  domestic  architecture,  but  no  excuse 
for  copyism  in  Wales,  or  anywhere  else.  Tlie  bank 
of  Messrs.  Williams  and  Co.  at  Bangor,  attibuted 
to  Messrs.  Iladfield,  Weightman,  and  Goldie,  which 
is  in  the  Elizabethan  style,  is  very  superior  to  other 
works  in  the  same  town.  The  Anglcsea  marble  is 
an  excellent  material  for  effect,  and  it  can  be  ob- 
tained in  very  long  blocks.  A piece  of  ordinary 
scantling  in  the  curb  of  a railing  mea-sured  10  feet 
9 inches  in  length.  There  is,  however,  a case  of 
the  greatest  importance  before  us,  where  the  ma- 
terial has  been  applied  in  lintels  to  too  severe  tests. 

At  Llandudno,  the  reason  for  the  designation 
beautiful,  which  is  given  in  advertisements,  must 
be  looked  for  in  the  scenery,  and  not  in  the  archi- 
tecture. The  crescent  lining  the  bay,  and  the 
building  for  the  baths,  built  upon  the  rocks,  are 
not  wholly  ineffective,  from  causes  which  could 
hardly  be  missed  or  counteracted;  but  the  details 
of  the  architecture  generally,  and  the  cement  coat- 
ings, are  in  the  worst  style  of  Brighton  and  other 
watering  places  of  the  south,  though  in  a locality 
where  stone  was  at  hand,  and  might  have  been 
built  with  in  the  rough  with  good  result.  The 
baths  are  the  most  effective  of  the  buildings ; 
though  prospect-towers,  which  are  shown  in  views 
of  these  baths,  have  yet  to  be  built.  Whether  the 
architects,  whose  names  were  attached  to  the 
general  design  of  the  town,  which  was  exhi- 
bited in  London,  are  responsible  for  defects  of 
detail,  which  .are  general  in  the  bouses  and  the 
churches,  we  should  much  doubt.  Their  original 
design,  at  least,  has  been  departed  from,  unless  as 
regards  street  and  building  plan ; and  other  archi- 
tects have  been  employed;  but  the  defects  arc 
such  as  we  are  accustomed  to  in  speculative 
biiikling-work  of  the  south,  rather  than  in  much  of 
the  modern  architecture  of  the  north,  in  which 
stone,  or  brick  combined,  is  made  the  material  for 
expression. 

The  town  of  Llandudno  is  built  on  the  low  land 
which  joins  the  great  Orme’s  Head  to  the  main 
laud.  Thus  it  is  bounded  on  the  south-west  by 
Conway  Bay,  and  on  the  opposite  shore  (or  we 
nmy  say  north-east  of  what  is,  in  part,  an  isthmus) 
by  the  fine  bay  of  Llandudno,  or  Orme’s  Bay, 
which  sweeps  between  the  Great  Orme’s  Head 
ajid  the  Little  Orme’s  He.ad.  The  Great  Orme’s 
IIe.ad  rises  to  a height  of  750  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  It  has  precipitous  cliffs,  round  which 
there  is  a narrow  walk  many  feet  above  the 
water  level,  and  overhung  in  some  places  by  the 
rocks.  There  are  copper  mines  in  the  mountain; 
and  there  ’are  architectural  monuments  and  anti- 
quarian remains, — the  old  church  of  St.  Tudno, 
restored  in  1855,  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Fiddian,  of  Birmingham,  cromlech.s,  remains  of  a 
British  fortress,  and  of  Gogarth  Abbey;  a cavern 
in  which  Roman  or  British  articles  were  found ; 
and  another,  difficult  of  access,  in  which  there  are 
w hat  are  described  as  a font  and  an  altar.  From 
the  summit,  on  which  U one  of  the  semaphore 
ti'.egraph  stations  of  the  line  from  Liverpool  to 
Il'jlyhead,  is  a fine  view  of  Conway  and  its  castle, 
and  Peum.aenmawr  and  other  Caruarvoushire 
iv.fmutaius,  and  of  other  features  of  the  coast, 
Ci.st  and  west. 

A place  so  favoured  by  nature  and  so  thronged 
with  visitors  should  not  be  wanting  in  whatever 
could  be  supplied  by  sanitary  science,  or  by  art. 
1 lie  site  is  magnificent : whether  looking  at  the 
lofty  headlands  towering  above  the  town,  or 
a]  pro.aching  from  the  sea,  the  scene  is  one  of  re- 
nuirkable  beauty.  The  ground,  however,  on  which 
lie  town  stands,  is  nearly  a dead  level;  and 
drainage  outfall  question  involves  here  its 
duficulty.  The  system  which  has  been  adopted 
fr..m  the  design  of  ilr.  Macdougall  Smith,  is 
u;.->CTibed  as  consisting  of  a “reservoir  main  sewer, 
w;:U  collateral  drains  from  the  main  parade  at  the 
Orme’s  Bay  to  the  Conway  Bay,  into  which  they 
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are  discharged  at  about  three-quarters  ebb  tides, 
when  the  sewage  becomes  diluted  with  a vast  body 
of  water,  and  passes  to  such  a distance  down  the 
tidal  current  as  to  he  carried  away  beyond  any 
chance  of  retxirn  with  the  floods.  To  effect  this, 
advantage  is  taken  of  the  rise  of  tides  for  the 
flushing  the  whole  system  of  drainage  between 
the  hays,  by  means  of  tanks  placed  at  the 
extremities  throughout  the  length  of  the  esplanade, 
and  filled  by  the  rising  tides,  and  each  tank  dis- 
charged throughout  the  sewers,  when  the  penstock 
is  raised  at  the  outfalls  of  the  main  sewer,  thereby 
giving  a head  of  water  from  12  to  15  feet  foV 
flushing  at  each  tide,  and  thus  insuring  the  clean- 
liness and  healthiness  of  the  town,”* 

This  appears  to  bear  date  July,  1858.  We  are 
not  aware  whether  the  entire  system  described  has 
been  carried  out;  but  evidence  from  our  senses 
would  lead  us  to  infer  that  the  existing  system  is 
not  sufficient. 

Returning  to  Blackpool,  whence  we  have  been 
drawn  in  the  somewhat  discursive  progress  of 
these  notes,  we  may  mention  the  recent  erection 
there  of  Viener’s  Bazaar,  in  Talbot-road, — Messrs. 
Hibbert  and  Rainford,  architects, — from  whose 
design  was  built  the  chapel  at  Preston,  of  which 
we  lately  published  a general  view,  and  some  of 
the  ornamental  details — as  those  of  the  capitals. 
In  the  bazaar,  and  a house  for  the  proprietor 
which  adjoins  it,  the  efiect  chiefly  is  derived  from 
the  novelty  and  the  general  management  of  the 
details,  and  like  most  other  new  whilst  successful 
architectural  compositions,  does  not  admit  of  de- 
scription in  writing,  to  do  justice.  We  may  say, 
however,  that  the  bazaar  has  a low  front  of  red 
brickwork,  enriched  with  encaustic  tiles,  and  three 
arches  with  spirally-cut  roll-mouldings,  rising  from 
shafts  with  highly-enriched  capitals,  and  from  the 
impost  mouldings  to  broad  piers  which  there  are 
at  the  angles.  In  the  side  arches,  there  are  on 
pedestals  simple  tablets  for  inscriptions;  whilst 
the  centre  arch  spans  a wide  opening  for  the 
doorway.  The  house  is  remarkable  for  the  good 
effect  of  the  simple  panelling  in  the  brickwork  of 
the  upper  story,  the  stonew’ork  to  the  strings  and 
sills,  and  the  door  case,  aud  the  slate  and  fron- 
work  balcony  to  the  first-floor  windows.  Pressed  i 
bricks  are  used  for  the  facing.  The  bazaar,  a 
single  room,  and  the  house,  cost  2,000^.  Next 
this  bazaar,  a now  Catholic  church  has  just  been 
completed,  from  Mr.  E.  W,  Pugin’s  designs.  It 
is  a large  building,  “Decorated”  in  character, 
with  a low  western  tower  and  transepts;  and 
derives  much  of  its  effect  from  the  warmth  of  its 
yellow-coloured  stone  and  the  crispness  in  its 
roughly-dressed  masonry.  Time  did  not  suffice 
for  us  to  go  through  formalities  which  were  neces- 
sary to  get  a sight  of  the  interior;  but  it  was  said 
to  he  highly  enriched. 

The  principal  portion  of  the  town  of  Blackpool 
consists  of  houses  in  the  esplanade,  which  will ! 
shortly  extend  some  miles  iu  distance,  and  is  in  I 
part  at  a considerable  height  above  the  sea.  This 
esplanade  is  much  exposed,  and  the  roofing  to  the 
houses,  throughout  of  low  pitch,  is  in  most  cases  i 
secured  by  jjieces  of  stone-paving,  to  weight  it 
down. 

No  less  important  than  the  question  of  re- 
clamation of  land  and  subsidence  of  the  sen,  is 
the  subject  of  sea-defences  : it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  conceive  the  force  of  the  sea,  towards 
destruction  of  almost  every  description  of  barrier 
that  has  been  tried  on  the  Lancashire  coast.  In 
a great  storm,  five  or  six  years  ago,  every  sort  of 
defence  that  had  been  placed  ou  the  line  from 
Fleetwood  to  Blackpool,  was  washed  down  : 
cramped  masonry  or  concreted  blocks;  double 
siieeting  of  timber  and  poles,  with  rammed  clay 
and  ties  of  iron,  alike  came  to  ruin;  and  the  sea 
spread  for  miles  over  the  land,  carrying  with  it 
masses  of  stone  great  distances,  and  causing  the 
destruction  of  some  houses.  It  was  impossible  to 
survey  the  sceue  of  wreck,  aud  the  waste  of  labour 
and  ingenuity,  without  emotion  of  awe,  and  the 
sense  of  human  littleness.  At  Blackpool,  where  in 
most  winters  the  sea  sweeps  above  the  usual  limit  of 
high  water,  drives  up  the  lofty  slope,  and  even  enters 
the  houses  on  the  esplanade,  a very  simple  moans 
of  defence  has  been  found  the  best.  Posts  are 
driven  into  the  marl,  so  that  only  about  a foot  of 
the  head  projects : planks,  on  edge,  are  then 
nailed  to  the  head.s  of  the  posts,  so  as  to  form  the 
whole  surface  of  the  bank  into  square  spaces;  and 
these  are  then  paved  with  the  largest  pebbles 
from  the  beach.  The  largest  of  the  stones  are 
placed,  on  the  best  foundation  that  can  be  ob- 
tained, at  the  foot,  which  in  a few  hours  may  he 
again  covered  with  sand  to  a considerable  depth. 
Constant  repairs  are  necessary;  but  the  method 

* “The  Handbook  to  Llandudno  anti  its  Vicinity,”  by 
John  Hicklm. 


of  formation  admits  of  the  execution  of  these  uith 
great  facility.  Upright  walls,  with  whatever  iron 
cramps,  are  considered  to  have  been  proved  wholly 
inefl’ectual.  At  the  time  we  have  spoken  of,  when 
the  scene  of  ruin  was  so  remarkable,  northward, 
the  defences  at  Blackpool  ha<.l  either  suft’ered 
little,  or  had  been  quickly  re-instated. 

The  Blackpool  Improvement  Act  of  1853,  which 
is  supplementary  to  general  acts  of  the  country, 
besides  provisions  as  to  ruinous  buildings,  con- 
sumption of  smoke  from  furnace-chimneys,  and 
permissively  for  the  conversion  of  sewage,  pro- 
hibits the  removal  of  shingle  from  within  60  yards 
of  the  sea-wall  without  license,  or  under  any  cir- 
cumstances to  the  injury  of  the  wall.  The  Local 
Board,  to  whom  permission  Is  granted  to  license 
removal  of  shingle,  have  to  render  account  and 
pay  over  one-twentieth  of  the  receipts  to  the 
Queen,  as  Duchess  of  Lancaster.  They  may  re- 
quire owTiers  or  occupiers  of  premises  fronting 
the  wall  at  certain  distances,  to  effect  the  repair's 
ill  those  cases. 

Lyth.ara,  which  is  southward,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Ribble,  has  made  considerable  advances  as  a 
place  of  resort ; but  we  have  bad  no  opportunity 
of  judging  of  it  from  inspection. 

Fleetwood,  northward,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Wyre,  has  not  yet  made  the  advances  which  were 
expected.  There  is  excellent  frontage  to  the  sea; 
there  are  good  hotels  and  baths;  packets  sail 
thence  to  Glasgow,  Belfast,  the  Isle  of  Man,  and 
the  opposite  coast  of  F'urness,  and  the  place  has 
advantages  as  a port.  A good  building-plan,  with 
the  streets  radiating  to  centres,  and  designed 
with  reference  to  features  of  architectur.al  effect, 
was  made  some  years  ago  for  Sir  P.  Hesketh 
Fleetwood,  Bart,  by  Mr.  Decimus  Burton ; and 
for  the  best  ground  fronting  the  sea,  belonging  to 
Mr.  James  Wheeler,  there  has  been  some  time 
prepared  a plan  aud  design  by  Mr.  Edward  Hall, 
architect.  An  extraordinary  deaduess,  however, 
fell  on  the  town  at  the  end  of  the  railway  fever, 
from  which  it  does  not  seem  to  have  recovered ; 
any  advantages  which  it  has,  as  an  agreeable 
summer  residence,  are  scantily  appreciated : 
travellers  pass  through  it  only;  or  visitors  to 
Blackpool  are  content  to  make  to  it  a day’s  ex- 
cursion. Docks  have  been  talked  about  during 
late  years. 

There  would  be  some  truth  in  the  assertion,  that 
under  circumstances  of  rest  for  observation  alone, 
art  can  he  thoroughly  appreciated ; tiiough  there 
is  no  value  in  the  illustration  of  such  posi- 
tion, adduced  by  one  writer  who  has  gone  into 
divers  relations  of  the  subject.  This  certainly 
might  he  expected,  that  at  the  places  of  resort  at 
this  season  of  the  year,  subsisting  by  the  resources 
which  they  can  offer,  for  health,  and  bodily  aiiJ 
mental  relaxation,  we  should  find  rather  the  best 
art  in  architecture  that  could  be  produced,  than  as 
we  generally  find,  the  worst,  or  examples  merely 
of  pretentious  and  tasteless  building.  In  the 
I sanitary  point  of  view  however  mainly,  we  call 
for  inquiry  into  the  condition  of  these  plnce.s, — 
even  though  the  present  appearances  seem  to  be 
evidence  that  the  sanitary  condition  is  good.  But 
we  spoke  not  long  ago  of  what  we  apprehended 
were  defects  of  the  position  of  New  Brighton, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Mersey;  we  thought  from 
statements  at  that  time  made  to  us,  that  the 
place  might  be  subject  to  disadvantage  from  the 
sewage  of  Liverpool ; and  more  recent  informa- 
tion confirms  us  in  the  view,  and  as  to  other  such 
localities,  and,  we  believe,  justifies  us  in  any 
general  warning  that  we  may  have  here  conveyed 


THE  STRIKE. 

We  hear,  with  regret  that  words  can  hut  in- 
adequately express,  that  -100  men  have  struck  at 
Messrs.  Trollope’s,  for  the  reduction  of  the  day’s 
labour  to  nine  hours.  We  printed  last  week  the 
formal  demand,  for  this  alteration,  which  had 
been  addressed  to  three  or  four  builders.  The 
reply  was  in  the  negative,  and  the  men  have 
struck  at  one  of  the  firms  so  interrogated! 

The  following  btindbiil  has  been  circulated; — 

“Nine-Hours  Moeejiienl. — Important  Notice  to  the 
Operatives  of  Ihe  Buililinp  Trades. — The  master  builders 
having  refused  to  concede  the  nine  hours  as  a day’s 
work,  the  Conference  of  the  United  Bnilding  Trades  have 
been  directed  by  the  members  of  the  movement  to  call 
upon  a firm  to  cease  work : having  done  so,  they  now 
appeal  to  you  to  aid  them  in  supporting  the  men  now  on 
strike  at  Messrs.  Trollope  and  Sons.  It  is  earnestly  hoped 
that  no  workmen  will  go  in  to  supplant  them  till  they 
have  gained  their  object. 

‘ It  is  expected  that  every  man  will  do  his  duty.’ 

By  order  of  the  E.xecutive, 

Gko.  Potter,  Secretary. 

N.B. — Any  firm  striking  for  the  above  object  without  the 
sanction  of  the  Conference  will  not  be  supported. 

The  committee  sits  daily,  &c.” 

Considering  how  short  a time  has  elajjsed  since 
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those  connected  with  the  movement  indignantly 
denied  tliat  a crisis  was  approaching  or  that  a 
strike  would  he  made,  the  act  will  surely  astonish 
all. 

A meeting  of  master-builders  was  held  on  Wed- 
nesday last,  at  the  Freemasons’  Tavern,  Great 
Queen-street,  and  was  very  numerously  attended. 
The  resolution  which  was  come  to,  to  close  all  the 
estahlishnents  on  the  Qlk  of  Aitgust,  but  meanwhile 
to  appoint  a committee  to  arrange  with  willing 
men,  will  be  found  in  our  report  of  the  proceedings. 

Jlost  earnestly  we  pray  that  the  wide-spread 
ruin  in  prospect  may  be  averted  ! 

Our  opinions  on  many  of  the  questions  under 
discussion  have  been  often  expressed.  So  long 
ago  as  18-18,  immediately  after  the  memorable 
10th  of  April,  when  much  excitement  prevailed  in 
London,  we  wrote, — 

“ IVe  have  good  reason  to  believe  that  we 
possess  the  confidence  of  the  thoughtful  and  intel- 
ligent portion  of  the  building  operatives,  and  that 
they  know  us  to  be  their  earnest  friend  and  warm 
advocate.  They  know  well  that  we  have  ever 
shown  an  anxious  desire  to  promote  their  interests 
and  aid  their  advancement,  and  our  doings  have 
been  but  a faint  reflex  of  our  feelings.  We  may 
risk  the  loss  of  this  confidence  by  the  assertion 
%vhich,  nevertheless,  we  are  bound  to  make, 
that  those  who  prompt  them  to  demand  legislative 
limitation  of  the  hours  of  labour  and  the  amount 
of  pay  ; protection  against  machinery  (a  long-ago 
exploded  en-or)  j and  the  abolition  of  the  middle- 
man system,  all  which  we  find  set  forth  in  reports 
of  various  meetings  of  trades’  delegates, — are  not 
the  friends  of  the  industrial  classes.  Those  who 
urge  them  to  do  this  may  honestly  believe  that 
they  are  advising  rightly,  but  if  so,  they  act  in 
ignorance,  and  most  earnestly  we  caution  our 
readers,  that  they  may  not  hastily  commit  them- 
selves to  a course  which  would  bring  increased 
distress  and  more  widely-spread  destruction.” 

fo  prevent  a man  who  is  his  ow’n  master  from 
rising  early  in  the  morning  or  working  late  in 
the  night,  when  employment  is  offered  him,  is 
manifestly  impossible,  and,  if  it  were  possible, 
would  be  unjust  and  tyrannous.  The  competition 
of  workmen  amongst  themselves  will  not  be  re- 
strained by  the  will  of  the  masters  or  the  dictum 
of  the  legislature.  Again, — 

“ The  demand  for  the  suppression  of  middle-men 
— 0^  piasters,  in  fact,— for,  short  of  this,  if  the 
principle  be  admitted,  there  is  no  stopping — equals 
the  last  requirement  in  absurdity.  Are  intelligence, 
and  skill,  and  capital — the  result  of  these- — to 
have  no  reward,  and  no  opportunity  of  bringing 
into  productive  action  the  labour  of  less  able 
hands,  which,  without  their  intelligence  and 
capital,  must  remain  unproductive  ? And  where 
are  you  to  stop  ? If  the  small  master — the  sub- 
contractor— is  not  to  be  permitted  to  come  be- 
tween the  workmen  and  the  general  contractor, 
on  what  ground  will  the  general  contractor  be 
permitted  to  come  between  the  workmen  and  the 
employer  ? As  we  said  before,  therefore,  the 
demand  is  for  the  abolition  of  masters  altogether. 
Lot  this  be  done,  and  contemplate  with  calmness, 
if  you  can,  the  inevitable  result.  It  is  by  means 
of  accumulated  capital  that  all  our  advances  have 
been  made  : without  it  we  should  fall  into  a state 
little  superior  to  that  of  barbarous  natious.” 

Charles  Knight  says  truly, — “ "Whatever  tends 
to  make  the  state  of  society  insecure,  tends  to  pre- 
vent the  employment  of  capital.  In  despotic 
countries  that  insecurity  is  produced  by  the 
tyranny  of  one.  In  other  countries,  where  the 
people,  having  been  misgoverned,  are  badly  edu- 
cated, that  insecurity  is  produced  by  the  tyranny 
of  many.  In  either  case,  the  bulk  of  the  people 
themselves  are  the  first  to  Buffer,  whether  by  the 
outrages  of  a tyrant,  or  by  their  own  outrages. 
They  prevent  labour,  by  driving  away  to  other 
channels  the  funds  which  support  labour.”  All 
statesmen  agree  that  the  labourer  has  rights  over 
his  labour,  which  no  government,  and  no  indi- 
vidual, and  no  committee  should  presume  to  inter- 
fere with.  “Natural  justice  demands,”  says 
Lord  Brougham,  in  his  “Rights  of  Industry,” 

“ that  no  labour  shall  be  forced  from  the  labourer, 
and  no  rate  of  payment  for  that  labour  be  pre- 
scribed by  statutes  or  ordinances;  that  be  shall 
be  free  to  obtain  as  high  wages  as  he  can  possibly 
get,”  and  turn  from  one  employment  to  another 
if  he  think  fit. 

What  becomes  of  this  “freedom  of  labour,”  if 
^ “ot  work  more  than  a certain  number 

of  hours,  if  he  be  forbidden  from  working  under  a 
foreman  unless  that  foreman  be  approved  of  by 
others,  and  prevented  from  taking  '•  piece-work,” 
by  means  of  which  skill  and  intelligence  are 
enabled  to  manifest  themselves  and  obtain  advan- 
tages ? 


This  interference  with  the  freedom  of  labour 
(the  rights  of  labour),  came  in  earlier  times  from 
the  governing  powers  T men  were  not  allowed  to 
work  at  trades  to  which  they  had  not  been  appren- 
ticed : men  were  not  allowed  to  take  more  than  a 
certain  number  of  apprentices — were  not  allowed  at 
particular  periods  to  work  for  any  but  theking.  Now, 
however,  the  interference  is  created  by  the  men 
themselves.  To  take  the  words  of  one  of  their  own 
class,  John  Plummer,  an  operative,  of  Kettering, 
— “ One  of  the  rights  (says  he)  which  T claim  for 
myself  and  my  brethren  is,  the  absolute  freedom 
of  labour  in  every  shape  xchatsoever,  and  I trust  I 
shall  be  able  to  prove  that  no  person  or  persons 
have  the  right  to  take  it  away  from  us  liy  any  in- 
terference on  their  part.” 

An  interference  with  the  natmal  laws  of  supply 
and  demand  never  was  and  scarcely  can  be  pro- 
ductive of  advantage.  A letter  in  a recent  number 
of  the  Melbourne  Argus  illustrates  this.  The 
writer  says, — 

“ Where  high  wages  arise  from  the  scarcity  of  labour 
and  a demand  for  it  beyond  the  supply,  then  it  is  a sound 
and  healthy  state,  and  can  atford  no  just  cause  of  com- 
plaint. But  clearly  this  is  not  the  case  now;  we  have 
nominally  wages  perhaps  three  times  above  those  of  any 
other  country,  and  yet  vast  numbers  are  unemployed. 
This  applies  especially  to  artisans.  In  some  of  the  repre- 
sentations lately  made  to  the  Government,  it  was  stated 
that  not  above  one-tbird  of  the  bricklayers  and  masons 
could  find  employment.  ComiTiO.i  labourers  also  find  the 
greatest  clifliculty  in  obtaining  employment,  and  the  bulk 
about  Melbourne  and  the  suburbs  do  not  obtain  work 
above  three  days  in  the  week.  All  this  is  in  the  face  of  a 
thriving  and  every  way  prosperous  and  improving 
country,  increasing  its  capital  rajiidly  year  by  year.  The 
truth  is,  that  the  nominal  price  of  labour  is  now  far  above 
its  real  value  in  the  market,  and  this  alone  prevents  the 
full  employment  of  every  mechanic  and  labourer  that  we 
have,  pur  resources  for  the  employment  of  labour  are 
almost  inexhaustible;  but  then  there  is  a maximum  price 
beyond  which  it  will  not  pay  to  bring  these  resources 
into  operation;  and  until  labour  is  brought  below  this 
they  will  remain  dormant  and  only  partially  developed. 
The  naturiU  tendrucy  uf  things  is  to  find  their  level,  hut  to 
do  this  they  must  he  left  to  work  by  themselves,  and  not  to 
be  forced  or  thwarted  by  any  artifeial  mvtins.  If  supply 
and  demand  were  left  to  regulate  themselves,  the  price  of 
labour  would  find  its  real  value  in  the  market,  and  all 
would  find  employment  at  that  rate.  It  is  evident,  there- 
fore, that  the  combination  amongst  the  mechanics  to  fix 
an  arbiti-ary  rate  of  wages,  unless  regulated  by  modera- 
tion and  wisdom,  which  it  is  hardly  possible  to  obtain, 
tends,  fora  time,  to  defeat  the  equitable  workingof  supply 
and  demand.  I say  for  a time,  for  it  cannot  long  hold 
out  against  the  natural  working  of  the  principle ; but  ni 
the  meantime  inconvenience  and  distress  are  accumu- 
lating, which  will  at  length  break  up  this  combination 
with  many  aggravating  circumstances.  I would,  there- 
fore, entreat  my  fellow  colonists  to  be  convinced  of  this 
truth;  and  not,  by  a forced  combination,  keep  the  labour 
market  iu  a false  position,  but  leave  each  one  to  act  for 
himself.” 

The  writer  goes  on  to  urge  that  there  is  much 
money  to  invest,  and  that  buildings  are  wanted; 
hut  that  at  the  present  price  of  labour,  kept  up 
by  artificial  meaus,  an  adequate  return  for  capital 
cannot  be  obtained, — 

“Several  instances  of  the  injurious  working  of  the 
present  combinations  have  come  under  my  own  observa- 
tion. Twice  I advertised  for  a gardener,  and  each  time 
one  or  two  masons  applied  for  the  situation,  and  stated 
that  they  were  not  quite  equal  to  the  colonial  work,  and 
that  the  societies  would  not  allow  the  masters  to  employ 
tiiem  at  lower  wages,  and  therefore  they  could  not  work, 
and  must  seek  other  employment.  Surely  this  is  a most 
arbitrary  and  unnatural  state  of  things.” 

Earnestly  we  solicit  our  readers  to  think  over 
these  matters.  The  present  demand  that  the 
day’s  work  shall  be  confined  to  nine  hours  (de- 
sirable as  it  unquestionably  is  to  shorten  our 
hours  of  labour  when  we  are  in  a position  to  aft'ord 
ourselves  the  indulgence),  involves  a principle 
altogether  untenable. 

The  proposition  to  prevent  joiners  and  brick- 
layers from  working  more  than  nine  hours  a-day, 

“ for  the  purpose  ” (as  set  forth  by  the  committee 
in  our  pages)  “ of  giving  the  thousands  who  are 
now  hungering  in  unwilling  idleness,  an  oppor- 
tunity of  feeding  themselves  and  families,”  would 
not  be  listened  to  for  a moment  if  it  took  the 
shape  of  forbidding  barristers  to  accept  more 
than,  say,  three  briefs  a week,  in  order  that  the 
briefless  might  have  their  share ; popular  physicians 
to  see  more  than  ten  patients  a-day,  in  order  that 
the  rest  might  go  elsewhere ; or  leading  architects 
from  superintending  more  than  three  buildings  at 
a time,  so  that  the  scores  of  rising  Wrens  and 
Wykebams  might  get  back  some  part  of  the  cost 
of  their  education.  It  would  not  be  listened  to, 
we  assei't,  for  an  instant,  and,  moreover,  it  would 
do  but  barm  were  such  a view  countenanced. 


Fall  op  a Church  Dome  in  Russia. — The 
central  dome  of  the  church  of  the  Trinity,  in  the 
large  monastery  of  Jellovski,  at  Jlakurew,  in 
Russia,  a short  time  since  suddenly  fell  in  with  a 
tremendous  crash.  Fortunately,  no  one  was  in 
the  building  at  the  time.  This  building  dates 
from  IGoS. 


METROPOLITAN  BOARD  OF  WORKS. 

TENDERS  POR  THE  SOUTHERN  HIGH  LEVEL  SEWER. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Board  on  the  22nd,  the 
following  tenders  for  the  Southern  High  Level 
Sewer  were  opened : — George  Myers,  242,700f. 
Wm.  Lavers,  229,000f. ; Wra.  Downes,  228,760f. ; 
Messrs.  Dethick,  223,000f. ; W.H.Rowe,  218,600/.; 
Wm.  Moxon,  217,800/. ; Thomas  Lucas,  217,000/.; 
J.  N.  Hebling  and  Co.  217,000/. ; Wm.  Webster, 
216,750/. 

It  was  announced  that  the  tender  of  Messrs. 
J.  N.  Hebling  and  Co.  was  accepted,  subject  to  the 
usual  inquiries. 

A report  was  received  from  the  Works  and 
Improvement  Committee,  submitting  draft  bill  for 
the  amendment  of  the  Metropolis  Local  Manage- 
ment Act. 

After  some  discussion,  the  further  consideration 
of  the  matter  was  adjourned  for  a fortnight,  in 
order  to  enable  the  several  parishes  and  districts 
to  pronounce  an  opinion  upon  the  subject. 

Mr.  Bazalgette  stated  that  during  the  week 
ending  Wednesday,  the  20th  instant,  “706  tons 
of  lime  and  58  tons  of  chloride  of  lime  have 
been  converted  into  milk  of  lime,  and  poured 
continuously  day  and  night  into  fifty-three  of  the 
main  sewer  outlets,  in  varying  quantities'  propor- 
tionate to  the  flow  of  sewage  through  them,  at  a 
cost  of  2,412/.  Up  to  the  present  time,  2,109 
tons  of  chalk  lime,  and  60j  tons  of  chloride  of 
lime  have  this  summer  been  mixed  with  the 
Thames  waters,  at  a total  cost  of  about  5,440/.” 

A report  from  Mr.  Miller,  and  letters  from  the 
surgeons  to  the  Dreadnought  hospital  ship,  and 
water-guard,  stated  that  “no  injury  to  the  public 
health  can  be  traced  to  the  eftiuvia  of  the  river.” 


MEETING  OF  MASTER  BUILDERS. 

In  consequence  of  the  strike  of  Mcssi-s.  Trol- 
lope’s workmen,  for  the  purpose  of  limiting  the 
day's  work  to  nine  hours,  and  the  publication  of 
a manifesto,  declaring,  iu  specific  terms,  that  tlie 
conference  of  the  nine-hours  movement  have 
ordered  the  strike,  and  calling  on  their  brother 
workmen  to  use  their  endeavours  to  prevent 
Messrs.  Trollope  obtaining  fresh  workmen,  a 
meeting  of  metropolitan  builders  was  held  at  Free- 
mason’s Tavern,  on  Wednesday,  the  27th  instant, 
“to  consider  and  adopt  such  measures  thereo.u 
as  may  seem  expedient.”  About  500  builders 
were  present. 

Mr.  Lee  was  called  to  the  chair,  and  in  taking 
it,  said  the  meeting  was  restricted  to  builders.  It 
was  held  in  consequence  of  a notice  that  had  been 
given  to  four  master  builders  that,  unless  the 
hours  of  labour  were  reduced  to  nine  per  diem, 
the  men  would  turn  out.  Those  builders  had 
been  advised  by  the  trade  not  to  consent,  and 
assured  that  they  would  receive  the  support  of 
the  other  builders. 

Mr.  Wales  then  read  a letter  signed  George 
Potter,  stating  the  reason  why  Messrs.  Trollope’s 
firm  was  selected  for  the  first  strike,  which  will 
be  found  below. 

The  Chairman  then  read  the  notice  which  has 
been  circulated  by  the  society,  and  is  printed  on 
another  page. 

Mr.  Piper  said  it  was  considered  desir.able  to 
elicit  the  opinions  of  the  meeting  before  any  for- 
mal resolutions  were  proposed.  There  was  a 
peculiarity  about  the  letter  read  from  Mr.  Potter, 
and  that  was, — the  reason  given  why  Trollope’s 
firm  was  selected  The  word  “first”  evi- 

dently implied  that  it  was  intended  to  strike 
against  other  firms.  He  believed  there  was  a 
large  number  of  the  working  men  who  did  not 
sympathise  in  this  movement.  It  was  the  duty  <,  f 
the  masters  to  support  those  men.  Was  there 
any  one  present  prepared  to  support  the  nine 
hours’  movement  H (No,  no.)  He  felt  satisfied 
that  they  were  united  in  .feeling  that  the  move- 
ment should  be  resisted.  There  was  another 
peculiarity  in  the  workmen’s  notice  addressed  to 
the  four  builders.  They  said,  “Nine  hours  a day 
will  meet  our  present  requirements,”  which  in- 
dicated ulterior  reductions  of  time.  The  proposed 
interference  was  injurious  to  the  men  themselves, 
as  well  as  to  the  masters,  and  as  such  ought  to  be 
resisted.  He  would  suggest  that  a committee  be 
formed  and  empowered  to  take  such  steps  as 
might  seem  to  them  advisable, 

Mr.  Morris  thought  it  would  be  well  to  come 
to  some  agreement  as  to  what  was  to  be  the  basis 
of  their  deliberations.  It  appeared  to  him  tliat 
they  should  resort  to  something  like  the  old 
“ document,”  and  not  employ  any  man  who  did 
not  sign  a declaration  that  he  did  not  belong  to  a 
society. 

Mr.  Hunt,  an  American,  said  he  thought  nine 
hours  were  quite  sufficient  for  any  man  to  work. 
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that  sacrifice.  He  hoped  the  meeting  would  unite 
as  one  man  and  do  their  duty  to  themselves,  the 
uon-society  men,  and  the  public.  The  object  of 
the  union  was  to  reduce  labour  to  its  minimum, 
and  prevent  the  master  from  having  a fair  day’s 
work  for  a fair  day’s  pay.  The  master  was  entitled 
to  have  If.  worth  of  labour  for  every  pound  he 
paid  in  wages.  If  the  society  men  succeeded  in 
the  present  movement,  the  difference  between  ten 
hours  and  nine  hours  labour  would  cost  the  public 
300,000f.  a year.  The  Government  and  the  public 
were  sure  to  support  the  masters  in  resisting  the 
unreasonable  demands  of  the  men,  and  he  hoped 
therefore  that  by  unity  of  action  they  would  frus- 
trate the  efforts  of  a few  designing  men,  who 
preferred  living  by  agitation  to  working  with 
their  hands. 

The  motion  was  then  withdrawn,  and  the 
amendment  unanimously  agreed  to,  those  present 
afterwards  signing  a paper  in  accordance  with  it. 

Thanks  were  then  voted  to  Sir.  Lee,  the  chair- 


The  following  is  s 
appointed ; — 

Mr.  H.  D.  Austin 
,,  Arding 
„ G.  Bird 
„ IV.  Carr 
„ S.  Cook 
„ Downes 
„ Dunnage 
,,  Ennor 
„ W.  Higgs 
„ Kelk 


list  of  the  committee 

Mr.  Lucas 
Alderman  Lawrence 
Mr.  Myers 
„ Morris 
„ Jlansfield 
„ Piper 
,,  G.  Smith 
„ Spicer 
„ F.  Smith 
„ J.  Williams. 

G.  Wales,  Secretary. 


The  Chairman  inquired  if  he  were  an  employer 
of  labour  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Hunt.^ — Xo,  but  I am  a builder. 

The  Chairman. — Whatever  you  may  be  pleased 
to  style  yourself,  if  you  are  not  an  employer  of 
labour  in  this  country,  you  have  no  right  to  be 
here. 

Mr.  Hunt  was  then  forced  to  leave  the  room. 

Mr.  Abbott  said  it  was  most  desirable,  even  for 
the  benefit  of  the  men  themselves,  that  they 
should  be  released  from  the  trammels  imposed  on 
them  by  the  society. 

Mr.  Lucas  called  for  the  immediate  closing  of 
every  firm  until  the  men  gave  up  their  absurd 
claims  and  signed  the  following  declaration  : — "I 
do  hereby  honestly  declare  that  1 am  neither  now,-— 
nor  will  I,  during  the  continuance  of  my  engage- 
ment with  my  present  employers,  become, — a 
member  of  or  support  any  society  which,  directly 
or  indirectly,  by  its  rules,  meetings,  or  funds,  pro- 
fesses to  control,  or  interfere  with,  the  arrange- 
ments or  regulations  of  this  or  any  other  cstab- 1 man,  and  the  meeting  separated, 
lishment,  the  hours  or  terms  of  labour,  the  j 
agreements  of  employers  or  employed,  or  the  \ 
qualifications  or  period  of  service.  I do  also 
further  declare  that  I will  not,  while  in  niy 
present  employment,  call  in  question  the  right  of 
any  man  to  follow  any  honest  calling  in  which  he 
may  desire  to  engage,  or  of  any  employer  to  make 
what  arrangements,  and  engage  what  workmen, 
he  pleases,  upon  whatever  terms  they  choose 
mutually  to  agree.”  Thia  document  had  been 
formerly  used  under  similar  circumstances,  and 
should  be  resorted  to  again.  He  did  not  see  why 
a man  should  not  be  employed,  whether  he 
belonged  to  the  "union”  or  not. 

Mr.  Turner  thought  the  "document”  calcu- 
lated to  do  mischief.  He  did  not  approve,  either, 
of  closing  the  shops  without  due  notice  to  the 
men.  He  did  not  like  to  see  the  men  taken  on 
the  hip.  Jlost  of  the  best  workmen  belonged  to 
the  union.  (Xo,  no.)  Well,  many  of  them 
did;  and  therefore  he  would  not  refuse  a man 
employment  because  he  belonged  to  a society. 

He  altogether  disapproved  of  the  nine  hours' 
movement,  as  contrary  to  political  economy. 

Mr.  Myers  said  it  was  his  an.vious  desire  to  be 
oil  friendly  terms  with  the  men,  bnt  great  diffi- 
culties had  arisen  owing  to  the  conduct  of  the 
men,  and  those  difficulties  should  be  met  by  firm 
and  decisive  measures.  He  thought  the  best  plan 
would  be  to  give  the  men  reasonable  notice.  The 
master  had  not  free  action  : he  was  overpowered 
by  numbers : and  unless  he  submitted  to  their 
restrictions,  they  would  not  work  for  him  them- 
selves, nor  permit  others  to  do  so.  Such  a state 
of  things,  for  the  sake  of  all  parties,  should  be 
put  an  end  to  as  speedily  as  possible. 

After  some  remarks  from  Mr.  Lucas  to  the 
same  effect, 

Mr.  Trollope  moved  : " That  the  establishments 
stop  work  on  the  5th  of  August,  and  continue  so 
until  the  men  abandon  their  unjust  claims.” 

Mr.  Robinson  seconded  the  motion. 

Mr.  Dunnage  then  moved  as  an  amendment : 

“That  the  workmen  in  the  employ  of  Messrs. 

Trollope  and  Sons  having  struck,  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  the  payment  of  ten  hours  for  nine 
hours’  work ; and,  it  appearing  to  the  meeting 

that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  conference  of  ^ . x,  * 

, , j ..  j ...  i..  i 1 , Sib, — TlieNotice  toBuildersin  “ A.  B.’3”letterlastweek 

building  trades  to  order  strikes  to  take  place,  shows  that  the  men  know  not  where  to  stop ; but,  if  they 
occasionally,  of  the  men  in  the  employ  of  other  | can  force  the  builders  to  yield  now,  they  will  soon  want 
masters ; it  is  resolved  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  have  the  time  reduced  still  more.  They  are  not  content 
I..  .....w,!,..*  *1,,  I with  one  hour  and  a-ha!f  on  Saturday,  butnow  want  five 

meeting,  that,  m order  to  combat  the  movement  making  in  all  a reduction  of  si.x  and  a-half 

which  has  arisen,  the  metropolitan  builders  are  hours  per  week  at  the  present  wages  of  from  5s.  toss.  Gd. 
compelled  to  close  their  establishments  on  Satur-  ' per  day.  is  not  this  a monstrous  demand,  when  there  are 
day  week,  the  6th  of  August;  but  taking  into  I v 

1 ° 1 ° . I this  movement  well  know  that  many  of  the  leading 

consideration  the  great  number  ot  men  who  j builders  have  heavy  contracts,  and  they  have  commenced 
wholly  discountenance  trade  societies,  that  a com-  ' to  fight  them  piecemeal,  as  I understand  they  are  now  out 
mittee  of  twenty  l>o  anpointed  to  consider  the  I 

, , T . . Other  day  for  ajob.  He  had  been  working  for  some  time  at 

best  means  of  opening  the  doors  to  such  men  as  . wooi^^-icb  Arsenal  at  6s.  a-day.  The  men  struck  there  for 
may  be  willing  to  come  to  work  independent  of,  ' the  nine  hours,  and  he  was  anxionstogetajohanywhere, 
* ..  - " as  he  had  a wife  and  family  to  support.  Ilcmightget 

work  at  any  other  job,  but  dared  not  go  on  there,  as  he  is 
a Society  man.  Can  the  struggle  go  on  much  longer? 
The  builders  must  rouse  themselves  or  be  ruined,  and 
the  best  course  they  can  pursue  is  at  once  to  make  a stand, 
and  delermiue  not  to  be  trifled  with  by  a few  men  who  are 
misleading  the  working  classes  to  serve  their  own  ends. 
All  the  men  I have  spoken  to  cn  the  subject  say  they 
cannot  help  themselves,  and  that  they  are  afraid  that 
beggar)'  and  ruin  are  before  them  in  many  instances. 
Let  the  builders  meet  publicly  and  determine  their  course 
of  action,  and  if  they  have  only  the  firmness  to  act  as  the 
builders  of  London  did  aboutthetimethenewLaw  Courts 
at  Westminster  wore  built,  we  should  hear  no  more  of 
St  rikesfor  the  nine-hours  movement  for  some  time  to  come. 

The  men  struck  then,  and  the  builders  determined  to 
stop  all  their  public  works ; and  I am  informed  they  did 
so  for  a month,  when  the  men  were  glad  to  yield;  and 
now  I say,  if  the  men  strike,  and  so  attempt  to  min  their 
employers,  the  wretchedness  and  the  ruin  will  fall  on 
their  own  heads,  if  the  employers  will  only  have  the 
courage  to  do  as  has  been  done  before,  stop  all  their 
works.  This  is  no  time  for  trifling,  but  the  time  for 
action  has  now  come.  I am  told  the  trades’  unions  hold 
out  the  threat  that  they  will  themselves  become  con- 


Sir, — I forward  you  a copy  of  a letter  trans- 
mitted to  the  meeting  of  master  builders  this  day, 
wliii'li  you  will  oblige  by  inserting  In  your  next 
impression.  G.  P. 

" Paviors’  Anns,  Johnson-street, 
Westminster. 

" Sir, — As  a meeting  of  the  master  builders  of 
the  metropolis  is  convened  for  to-day,  to  consider 
the  question  of  the  nine  hours,  I think  it  right 
that  they  should  be  informed  why  the  finn  of 
Messrs.  Trollope  and  Sons  was  the  first  firm 
selected  for  the  men  to  cease  work, — the  reason 
being  that  one  of  the  deputation  presenting  the 
memorial  was  discharged  oii  Wednesday  last,  at  a 
quarter  past  five  p.m.  This  so  irritated  the  men 
working  at  the  job  that  they  ceased  work  the 
next  day  without  consulting  the  Conference  of  the 
Xine-Hours  Movement.  When  the  Conference 
met  on  the  following  Friday  to  consider  which 
should  be  the  firm  selected,  the  members  felt  so 
insulted  at  Messrs.  Trollope’s  conduct  that  it  was 
decided,  by  a very  large  majority,  that  the  re- 
mainder of  the  men  on  that  firm  should  be  called 
out  for  the  nine  hours  per  day.  You  are  respect- 
fully requested  to  read  this  at  the  meeting  of  the 
master  builders  this  day. — I remain,  yours,  on 
behalf  of  the  United  Trades, 

" Geo.  Pottee,  Secretary. 

"To  Mr.  Wales,  Secretary  to  Builders’ 
Society,” 


and  not  subject  to  the  dictation  of,  any  tra'dc 
society  interfering  with  the  labour  of  the  working 
men.” 

Mr.  Piper  seconded  the  amendment. 

Sir  M.  Peto,  M.P.  who  had  arrived  late,  said 
he  would  give  the  amendment  his  most  earnest 
support.  Xo  one  could  be  more  desirous  than  he 
was  to  do  everything  to  encourage  the  intelligent 
and  industrious  artizan ; but  be  could  not  approve 
of  the  man  usurping  the  position  of  the  master,  or 
having  either  of  them  deprived  of  their  liberty  of 
action  by  a society  which,  in  his  opinion,  was  the 
worst  of  all  despotisms.  He  hoped  the  master 
builders,  as  well  as  the  public,  would  give  those 
persons  the  most  united  and  determined  resist- 
ance. He  and  his  partners  bad  sacrificed  from 
15,0007.  to  16,0007.  in  consequence  of  the  strike 
that  took  place  among  the  workmen  employed  on 
the  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  he  never  regretted 
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tractors.  All  I can  say  is,  they  have  a perfect  right  to  do 
this  if  they  think  proper,  but  they  will  find  there  is  a great 
difference  beriveen  recemng  their  ready-money  every 
Saturday  at  four  o'clock,  and  taking  contracts  with  all 
the  risks  attendant  thereon.  I do  not  believe  there  is  a 
man  amongst  them  that  believes  ten  hours  too  much  for 
any  man  in  good  health.  If  the  men  believe  ten  hours 
too  much,  let  them  have  the  nobleness  of  heart  to  come 
forward  and  assist  their  suffering  brethren  in  other  trades 
who  are  compelled  to  work  from  twelve  to  fourteen  and 
fifteen  hours  daily,  while  they  work  only  ten.  Were  they 
to  do  this,  they  would  have  the  credit  and  the  honour  of 
doing  a public  good,  instead  of  a public  injury. 

Octavius. 

P.S. — I never  found  ten  hours  too  much  when  I worked 
at  the  bench. 


Sir,— Now  is  the  day  and  now  is  the  hour!  The 
builders  of  London  have  passed  at  their  meeting  to-day 
;\Vednesday)  (attended  by  more  than  500  masters)  very 
strong  resolutions  to  combat  the  workmen,  and  to  endea- 
vour to  break  up  the  despotism  of  the  secret  conclave 
which  can  order  strikes,  and  raise  money  to  enforce  them, 
in  the  most  cowardly  manner,  against  any  roaster  they 
may  choose  to  select.  Where  is  the  boasted  freedom  of 
Englishmen,  when  such  documents  as  the  manifesto 
issued  by  the  executive  of  the  Nine-hours  Movement  can 
be  unblushingly  put  fonvard?  Doubtless  you  have  seen 
this  document,  but  in  case  you  have  not,  I enclose  one, 
and  I hope  you  will  print  it  conspicuously  in  this  week’s 
number  of  the  Builder,  iu  order  that  all  engaged  in  the 
trade  may  be  fully  informed.  The  masters  want  only  that 
which  is  fair,  and  their  resolutions  of  this  clay  support 
this  assertion  unequivocally.  A Bi’ildeb. 


AX  OPERATIVE’S  REPLY  OX  THE 
LABOUR  QUESTION.* 

The  wTiter  of  this  "Reply”  complains,  in  the 
ontset,  that  it  has  been  supposed  he  is  not  an 
operative,  whereas,  as  he  states,  he  really  is  one, 
and  with  not  over  plentiful  leisure  time  for 
literary  efforts  either. 

While  acknowledging  the  ability  shown  in  the 
composition  of  the  Prize  Essay,  he  regrets  that  it 
should  be  based  on  a false  and  erroneous  principle, 
namely,  that  capital  is  not  the  friend  of  labour. 
This,  though  not  positively  asserted  in  direct 
terms,  he  observes,  is  tlie  pervading  principle  of 
the  essay. 

The  reply,  he  goes  on  to  say,  will  be  divided 
into  four  parts  : — 

"The  First  will  consist  of  some  observations 
on  Mr.  Daniel’s  pamphlet ; the  Second  will  assert 
the  principle  that  the  ^'ine  Hours  movement  is 
both  impolitic  and  unnecessary  at  the  present  time; 
the  Third,  that  a Strike  will  not  effect  the  objects 
desired;  and  the  Fourth  will  treat  of  the  true 
principles  by  whieJt  the  elevation  of  the  tcorking 
classes  may  be  secured.  To  do  so  calmly  and  dis- 
passionately is  the  aim  of  the  w’riter,  and  he 
entreats  of  his  fellow-toilers  the  privilege,  if  not 
the  right,  of  a fair  hearing,  that  he  may  utter 
that  which  experience  has  shown  him  to  be  alone 
the  true  policy  to  be  followed,  if  his  fellow -toilers 
really  desire  to  obtain  the  realization  of  their 
professed  wishes.” 

As  to  the  necessity  of  the  nine-hours  move- 
ment at  present,  the  writer  admits  what  is  stated 
by  Mr.  Daniel,  in  the  prize  essay,  that  a large 
proportion  of  preventible  deaths  arise  " from 
premature  exhaustion  of  the  physical  powers 
induced  by  the  long  hours  of  labour,  and  from 
the  injurious  nature  of  the  trades  themselves;”  but 
the  statement,  he  asserts,  " applies  more  to  the 
overworked  seamstresses,  tailors,  and  similar  pro- 
fessions, rather  than  to  the  bricklayer,  carpenter, 
or  mason,  who  work  for  ten  hours  in  the  open  air, 
instead  of  being  cooped  up  in  a close,  ill -ventilated, 
j hot,  and  gas-lit  room  iox  fourteen,  fifteen,  or  even 
sixteen  hours !” 

I A man  who  possesses  a real  desire  to  improve 
I his  intellectual  powers,  he  is  of  opinion,  " tcill 
\ do  so  in  spite  of  every  disadvantage ; and  expe- 
j rience,”  he  continues,  " teaches  us  that  those  who 
j are  the  most  clamorous  for  a real  or  alleged 
I benefit  are  very  often  those  who  care  the  least  for 
j its  possession.  Depend  upon  it,  the  really  intcl- 
I ligent  and  proficient  operatives  of  the  building 
I trades  are  fully  aware  that  the  agitation  for  the 
: nine-hours  movement  will  not,  or  at  least  will  but 
slightly,  increase  their  chances  of  self-improve- 
t ment,  while  it  may  possibly  lessen  them  by  con- 
vulsing the  trade,  and  producing  bitter  feelings 
' of  discontent  between  the  employers  and  the  era- 
' ployed.  Of  course  it  would  be  advantageous  to 
the  operative  employed  in  the  building  trades, 
that  he  should  be  competent  to  understand  the 
j various  manuals  and  works  relating  to  his  pro- 
fession ; but  bow  does  his  inability  to  do  so  really 
I arise  ? Let  Mr.  Daniel  inquire  into  the  history 
I of  the  greater  portion  of  his  fellow-toilers,  and 
1 be  will  find  it  to  arise  more  from  the  neglect  and 
, cupidity  of  parents,  than  from  any  other  cause.” 

I * Dedicaterl  to  the  Members  of  the  London  Building 

I Trades  : Redaction  of  the  Hours  of  I.abonr,  as  proposed 
' by  the  Nine  Hours’  Movement ; a Reply  to  the  Prize 
! Essay  of  the  United  Building  Trades;  with  Retuarks  On 
* Strikes.  By  John  Plummer,  the  Kettering  Factory 
'Operative.  London:  W.  Tweedie,  1S59. 
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As  to  the  assertion  that  the  reduction  of  the 
hours  of  labour  to  nine  will  afford  employment  to 
those  who  are  unemployed,  the  “ Operative says, 
“ This  at  first  sight  appears  very  plausible,  but 
upon  examination  it  will  be  found  not  to  be  based 
upon  the  true  principles  of  political  economy. 
There  may  probably  be  60,000  skilled  labourers 
employed  in  the  London  building  trades  alone, 
leaving  out  the  unskilled  labourers.  At  present 
these  work  ten  hours  per  day  for  five  days  in  the 
week,  and  eight  and  a-half  hours  on  Saturdays, 
as  they  leave  work  at  four  o’clock.  These  ten 
hours,  fon  the  first  five  days  of  the  week,  they 
•desire  should  be  reduced  to  nine : at  tbc  same 
time,  however,  they  require  that  the  rate  of 
w^ges  should  remain  the  same,  or,  in  other  words, 
that  ten  hour^  pay  should  be  given  for  nine  hours' 
labour ! So  that,  in  fact,  the  real  aim  of  the 
ngitation  is  to  procure  a higher  rate  of  wages.  Of 
■course  the  men  have  an  undoubted  right  to  use 
every  fair  means  to  attain  their  object,  but  their 
employers  have  also  the  right  of  showing  that  the 
demand  is  luireasonable.  The  loss  of  60,000  hours 
per  iay  will  amount  to  300,000  hours  per  week  : 
this  would  necessitate  the  employment  of  many 
more  hands,  but  it  would  also  increase  the  cost  of 
building,  and  thus  tend  to  diminish  the  demand, 
consequently  to  reduce  the  number  of  labourers 
required;  so  that,  ultimately,  the  men  would  find 
•themselves  in  a worse  positition  than  at  first ! 
The  cheaper  things  can  be  produced,  the  greater 
will  be  the  demand  for  them,  and  consequently 
the  more  will  be  the  number  of  labourers  required ; 
but,  when  the  price  rises,  the  demand  will  fall, 
and  less  labourers  will  be  required.” 

In  the  course  of  his  remarks  in  support  of  the 
position  that  a strike  will  not  effect  the  objects 
desired,  the  writer  says : — 

“ Of  all  means  used  by  working  men  to  attain 
any  desired  end,  strikes  are  among  the  most  use- 
less, for  if  they  injure  the  employer,  they  affect 
the  employed  still  more. 

This  is  the  history  of  nearly  all  strikes ; and  if 
the  artisans  employed  in  the  building  trades  do 
not  wish  to  injure  their  interests,  they  will 
aternly  set  their  faces  against  a ‘ strike.’  True, 
the  leaders  attempt  to  show  the  certain  success  of 
such  a measure,  but,  on  perusing  their  speeches, 
we  find  the  same  expressions  which  have  been 
u.sed  a thousand  times  before,  and  with  the  same 
results — stern  denunciations  of  the  tyranny  of  em- 
ployers; fervid  exhortations  to  resistance;  pre- 
dictions of  certain  success;  followed  by  the  ulti- 
mate falsification  of  every  hope  and  prospect  held 
out  by  the  ignorant  leaders  to  their  poor  deluded 
followers.” 

“ If  I could  perceive  that  the  slightest  good  to 
the  operatives  would  arise  from  the  contemplated 
strike,  I would  as  firmly  advocate  it  as  I now 
sternly  denounce  it.  I know  this  language  is  not 
popular,  but  ♦ 

‘ Oh,  my  brothers,  to  me  listen. 

Ere  the  sorrow  and  the  tears 
Cause  each  sunken  eye  to  glisten 
With  the  grief  of  after  years ; 

Ere  the  wretched  mothers,  weeping. 

Sob  as  though  their  hearts  would  break. 

For  their  infant  darlings  sleeping, 

And  their  thoughtless  husbands’  sake ; 

Ere  ye  tramp  on  lonely  highways, 

In  the  village  or  the  town. 

Or  in  city's  crowded  byways. 

Sadly  wander  up  and  down ; 

For  employment  ever  seeking. 

When  there’s  none,  alas  I to  give  ; 

Till  the  hunger  glance  is  speaking, 

That  ye  scarce  know  how  to  live.’ 

The  employers  would  probably  agree  to  the 
proposed  reduction  if  the  men  would  work  by  the 
piece,  or  consent  to  a proportionate  reduction  of 
wages.  I suspect  the  latter  is  out  of  the  question, 
as  the  majority  of  operatives  w'ould  most  likely 
rather  work  the  ten  hours  than  lose  the  pay  for 
the  spare  hour,  therefore  we  must  consider  the 
question  of  piece-work. 

^ This  brings  us  to  the  second  question.  Is  the 
iime-it'ork  principle  advantageous  to  the  opera- 
tive ? To  this  I can  safely  answer,  ‘ No ;’  for 
it  tends  to  bring  down  the  skilled  labourer  to  the 
level  of  the  unskilled ; and  to  cause  the  clever  and 
industrious  workman  to  be  hampered  with  the 
cumbrous  efforts  of  the  more  stolid  and  indolent 
of  his  class.  *#*### 

I can  gain  far  more  by  piece-work,  providing 
there  be  sufficient  employment,  than  I can  by 
time-work;  and  I have  invariably  found  that  the 
most  clever,  industrious,  skilled,  intelligent,  and 
well-to-do  working  men  were  those  who,  as  a 
rule,  worked  by  the  piece.  Consequently,  the 
objections  urged  against  piece-work  are  ren- 
dered harmless,  and  they  only  show  the  real 
spirit  which  animates  but  too  many  of  those 
who  would  fain  drive  their  more  sensible  and 
quiet  brethren  into  the  destroying  vortex  of  a 


strike.  Well  has  Miss  Martineau  shown  the 
facilities  afforded  by  strikes  ‘for  meddling  and 
governing,  for  rioting,  for  idling,  and  tippling, 
and  journeying,  and  speechifying  at  other  people’s 
expense.  No  better  occasion  could  be  devised  for 
exposing  the  simple,  and  timid,  and  unwary  to.be 
robbed,  and  jobbed,  and  made  tools  of  by  a few 
sharpers  and  idle  busy-bodies.  It  is  very  certain 
that  three  or  four  individuals  have  often  succeeded, 
for  their  own  purposes,  in  setting  three  or  four 
hundred,  or  thousand,  better  men  than  themselves 
at  enmity  with  their  masters.’  If  the  building 
operatives  really  desire  a little  more  time  for  the 
purposes  of  health,  physical  and  intellectual  re- 
creation, and  the  like,  they  would  not  hesitate  to 
adopt  the  piece-w’ork  system;  but  their  refusal  to 
do  so,  and  their  threat  of  a strike,  inform  us  plainly 
enough  that  such  is  not  their  real  aim.”  : 

In  conclusion,  and  while  pointing  out  the  true 
principles  by  which  the  elevation  of  the  working 
man  may  be  secured,  the  Kettering  Operative 
insists  that  “ these  are  temperance,  economy, 
rebgion,  education,  prudence,  and  similar  virtues. 
To  preach  these  may  not  bo  so  interesting  as  the 
delivery  of  a fierce  denunciation  of  employers  as 
tyrants;  but  it  is  far  easier  to  destroy  the  welfare 
of  a people  than  to  elevate  their  condition.  If 
ever  we  are  to  rise  from  the  bondage  in  which  we 
are  asserted  to  be,  it  will  only  be  by  our  own 
efforts,  aided  by  that  amount  of  self-reform  which 
is  indispensable  to  true  and  permanent  success. 
An  ignorant,  a drunken,  or  an  immoral  people 
may  become  the  slaves  of  the  oppressor ; but  a 
free,  enlightened,  and  self-enfranchised  nature 
NEVEB  ! Let  us  cut  out  the  cancer  of  intempe- 
rance which  consumes  us : let  us  dash  aside  our 
class  prejudices,  and  learn  to  look  without  envy 
on  the  success  of  our  more  fortunate  brethren ; let 
us  learn  to  behold,  without  hatred  in  our  hearts, 
the  efforts  made  by  those  of  lofty  station  to  aid 
us  in  improving  our  condition  ; let  us  despise  the 
false,  cruel,  and  mischievous  theories  of  popularity- 
seeking demagogues,  and,  rely  on  it,  a better  time 
will  dawn  for  our  class. 

The  principles  which  regulate  capital  and  labour, 
and  the  condition  of  our  lives,  are  at  present  only 
imperfectly  understood  by  those  the  most  con- 
cerned; but  perhaps  these  few  words  of  mine 
may  lead  some  to  investigate  for  themselves  these 
things;  and  It  may  be  that  they  will  learn  to 
think  of  me  not  as  an  enemy  to  the  cause  of  his 
fellow-toilers,  but  as  one  who  sought  to  lead  bis 
brothers  from  the  false  path  on  which  they  were 
proceeding,  and  to  avert  from  themselves  and 
their  families  the  heart-rending  anguish  and 
bitter  misery  entailed  by  a strike.” 


THE  WORK  or  IRON,  IN  NATURE,  ART, 
AND  POLICY.* 

When  I venture  to  speak  about  my  own 
special  business  of  art,  it  is  almost  always 
before  students  of  art,  among  whom  I may 
sometimes  permit  myself  to  be  dull,  if  I can 
feel  that  I am  useful : but  a mere  talk  about  art, 
especially  without  examples  to  refer  to  (and  I 
have  been  unable  to  prepare  any  careful  illustra- 
tions for  this  lecture),  is  seldom  of  much  interest 
to  a general  audience.  As  I was  considering  what 
you  might  best  bear  with  me  in  speaking  about, 
there  came  naturally  into  my  mind  a subject  con- 
nected with  the  origin  and  present  prosperity  of 
the  town  you  live  in;  and,  it  seemed  to  me,  in 
the  out-branchings  of  it,  capable  of  a very  general 
interest.  When,  long  ago  (I  am  afraid  to  think 
how  long),  Tunbridge  Wells  was  my  Switzerland, 
and  I used  to  be  brought  down  here  in  the  sum- 
mer, a sufficiently  active  child,  rejoicing  in  the 
hope  of  clambering  sandstone  cliffs  of  stupendous 
height  above  the  common,  there  used  sometimes,  as, 
I suppose,  there  are  in  the  lives  of  all  children  at 
the  Wells,  to  be  dark  days  in  my  life — days  of  con- 
demnation to  the  pantiles  and  band — under  which 
calamities  my  only  consolation  used  to  be  in 
watching,  at  every  tuiui  in  my  walk,  the  welling 
forth  of  the  spring  over  the  orange  rim  of  its 
marble  basin.  The  memory  of  the  clear  water, 
sparkling  over  its  saffron  stain  came  back  to  me  as 
the  strongest  image  connected  with  the  place;  and 
it  struck  me  that  you  might  not  be  unwilling,  to- 
night, to  think  a little  over  the  full  significance  of 
that  saffron  stain,  and  of  the  power,  in  other 
ways  and  other  functions,  of  the  steelly  element 
to  which  so  many  here  owe  returning  strength 
and  life ; — chief  as  it  has  been  always,  and  is  yet 
more  and  more  markedly  so  day  by  day,  among 
the  precious  gifts  of  the  earth.  The  subject  is,  of 
course,  too  wide  to  be  more  than  suggestively 
treated;  and  even  my  suggestions  must  be  few, 

* From  “The  Two  Paths,”  by  John  Ruskin,  M.A. 


and  drawn  chiefly  from  my  own  fields  of  work ; 
neverthelss,  I think  I shall  have  time  to  indicate 
some  courses  of  thought  which  you  may  after- 
wards follow  out  for  yourselves  if  they  interest 
you ; and  so  I will  not  shrink  from  the  full  scope 
of  the  subject  which  I have  announced  to  you— - 
the  functions  of  Iron,  in  Nature,  Art,  and  Policy. 
Without  more  preface,  I will  take  up  the  first 
liead. 

I.  Iron  in  Nature. — You  all  probably  know 
that  the  ochreous  stain,  which,  perhaps,  is  often 
thought  to  spoil  the  basin  of  your  spring,  is  iron 
in  a state  of  rust ; and  when  you  see  rusty  iron  in 
other  places,  you  generally  think  not  only  that  it 
spoils  the  places  it  stains,  but  that  it  is  spoiled 
itself — that  rusty  iron  is  spoiled  iron. 

For  most  of  our  uses  it  generally  is  so;  and 
because  we  cannot  use  a rusty  knife  or  razor  so 
well  as  a polished  one,  we  suppose  it  to  be  a great 
defect  in  iron  that  is  subject  to  rust.  But  not  at 
all.  On  the  contrary,  the  most  perfect  and  useful 
state  of  it  is  that  ochreous  stain ; and  therefore 
it  is  endowed  with  so  ready  a disposition  to  get 
itself  into  that  state.  It  is  not  a fault  in  the 
iron,  hut  a virtue,  to  be  so  fond  of  getting  rusted, 
for  in  that  condition  it  fidfils  its  most  important 
functions  in  the  imiverse,  and  most  kindly 
duties  to  mankind.  Nay,  in  a certain  sense, 
and  almost  a literal  one,  we  may  say  that  iron 
rusted  is  Living;  but  when  pure  or  polished. 
Dead.  You  all  probably  know  that  in  the  mixed 
air  we  breathe,  the  part  of  it  essentially  needful 
to  us  is  called  oxygen ; and  that  this  substance 
is  to  all  animals,  in  the  most  accurate  sense  of 
the  word,  “ breath  of  life.”  The  nervous  power 
of  life  is  a different  thing ; but  the  supporting 
element  of  the  breath,  without  which  the  , blood, 
and  therefore  the  life,  cannot  he  nourished,  is  this 
oxygen.  Now  it  is  this  very  same  air  which  the 
iron  breathes  when  it  gets  rusty.  It  takes  the 
oxygen  from  the  atmosphere  as  eagerly  as  we  do, 
though  it  uses  it  differently.  The  iron  keeps  all 
that  it  gets ; we,  and  other  animals,  part  with  it 
again ; but  the  metal  absolutely  keeps  what  it 
has  once  received  of  this  aerial  gift ; and  the 
ochreous  dust  which  we  so  much  despise  is,  in 
fact,  just  so  much  nobler  than  pure  iron,  in  so  far 
as  it  is  iron  and  the  air.  Nobler,  and  more  use- 
ful— for,  indeed,  as  I shall  be  able  to  show  you 
presently,  the  main  service  of  this  metal,  and  of 
all  other  metals,  to  us,  is  not  in  making  knives, 
and  scissors,  and  pokers,  and  pans,  but  in  making 
the  ground  we  feed  from,  and  nearly  all  the  sub- 
stances first  needful  to  our  existence.  For  these 
are  all  nothing  but  metals  and  oxygen — metals 
with  breath  put  into  them.  Sand,  lime,  clay,  and 
tlie  rest  of  the  earths — potash  and  soda,  and 
the  rest  of  the  alkalies — are  all  of  them  metals 
which  have  undergone  this,  so  to  speak,  vital 
change,  and  have  been  rendered  fit  for  the  service 
of  man  by  permanent  unity  with  the  purest  air 
which  he  himself  breathes.  There  is  only  one 
metal  which  does  not  rust  readily ; and  that,  in 
its  influence  on  man  hitherto,  has  caused  death 
rather  than  life ; it  will  not  he  put  to  its  right 
use  till  it  is  made  a pavement  of,  and  so  trodden 
under  foot. 

Is  there  not  something  striking  in  this  fact, 
considered  largely  as  one  of  the  types,  or  lessons, 
furnished  by  the  inanimate  creation  ? Here  you 
have  your  hard,  bright,  cold,  lifeless  metal — good 
enough  for  swords  and  scissors — hut  not  for  food. 
You  think,  perhaps,  that  your  iron  is  wonderfully 
useful  in  a pure  form,  but  how  would  you  like  the 
world,  if  all  your  meadows,  instead  of  grass,  grew 
nothing  but  iron  wire — if  all  your  arable  ground, 
instead  of  being  made  of  sand  and  clay,  were  sud- 
denly turned  into  flat  surfaces  of  steel — if  the 
whole  earth,  instead  of  its  green  and  glowing 
sphere,  rich  mth  forest  and  flower,  showed  nothing 
hut  the  image  of  the  vast  furnace  of  a ghastly 
engine  — a globe  of  black,  lifeless,  excoriated 
metal  ? It  would  he  that, — probably  it  was  once 
that ; but  assuredly  it  would  be,  were  it  not  that  all 
the  substance  of  which  it  is  made  sucks  and 
breathes  the  brilliancy  of  the  atmosphere;  and, 
as  it  breathes,  softening  from  its  merciless  hard- 
ness, it  falls  into  fruitful  and  beneficent  dust; 
gathering  itself  again  into  the  earths  from  which 
wc  feed ; and  the  stones  ndth  which  we  build ; — 
into  the  rocks  that  frame  the  mountains,  and  the 
sands  that  bind  the  sea.  Hence,  it  is  impossible 
for  you  to  take  up  the  most  insignificant  pebble 
at  your  feet,  without  being  able  to  read,  if  you 
like,  this  curious  lesson  in  it.  You  look  xipou  it 
at  first  as  if  it  were  earth  only.  Nay,  it  answers, 
“ I am  not  earth — I am  earth  and  air  in  one ; part 
of  that  blue  heaven  which  you  love,  and  long  for, 
is  already  in  me;  it  is  all  my  life — without  it  I 
should  he  nothing,  and  able  for  nothing ; I could 
not  minister  to  you,  nor  nourish  you — 1 should  be 
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a cruel  and  helpless  thing ; but,  because  there  is, 
nccordiug  to  my  need  and  place  in  creation,  a 
kind  of  soul  in  me,  I have  become  capable  of 
good,  and  helpful  in  the  circles  of  vitality.” 

In  these  days  of  s\s-ift  locomotion  I may  doubt- 
less assxiine  that  most  of  my  audience  have  been 
somewhere  out  of  England — have  been  iu  Scot- 
land, or  Krnnce,  or  Switzerland.  Whatever  may 
have  been  their  impression,  on  returning  to  their 
own  country,  of  its  superiority  or  inferiority  in 
other  respects,  they  cannot  but  have  felt  one  thing 
about  it — the  comfortable  look  of  its  towns  and 
villages.  Foreign  towns  are  often  vcrj’  picturesque, 
very  beautiful,  but  they  never  have  quite  that  look 
of  warm  self-sufficiency  and  wholesome  quiet  with 
which  our  villages  nestle  themselves  down  among 
the  greon  fields.  If  you  will  take  the  trouble 
to  examine  into  the  sources  of  this  impression, 
you  will  find  that  by  far  the  greater  part  of  that 
warm  and  satisfactory  appearance  depends  upon 
the  rich  scarlet  colour  of  the  bricks  and  tiles.  It 
does  not  belong  to  the  neat  budding — very  neat 
building  has  an  uncomfortable  rather  than  a 
comfortable  look — but  it  depends  on  the  tvann 
building ; our  villages  are  dressed  in  red  tiles  as 
our  old  women  arc  in  red  cloaks;  and  it  does  not 
matter  how  worn  the  cloaks,  or  bow  bent  and 
bowed  the  roof  may  he,  so  long  as  there  are  no 
holes  in  either  one  or  the  other,  and  the  sobered 
but  xinextinguishable  colour  still  glows  iu  the 
shadow  of  the  hood,  and  burns  among  the  green 
mosses  of  the  gable.  And  what  do  you  suppose 
dyes  your  tiles  of  cottage  roof?  You  don’t  paint 
them.  It  is  nature  who  puts  all  that  lovely  ver- 
milion into  the  clay  for  you;  and  all  that  lovely 
vermilion  is  this  oxide  of  iron.  Think,  therefore, 
what  your  streets  of  towns  would  become — ugly 
enough,  indeed,  already,  some  of  them,  hut  still 
comfortable-looking  — if  instead  of  that  warm 
brick  red,  tlie  houses  became  all  pepper-and-salt 
colour.  Fancy  your  country  villages  changing 
from  that  homely  scarlet  of  theirs  which,  in  its 
sweet  suggestion  of  laborious  peace,  is  as  honour- 
able as  the  soldiers’  scarlet  of  laborious  battle — 
sxippose  all  those  cottiige  roofs,  I say,  turned  at 
once  into  the  colour  of  unbaked  clay,  the  colour 
of  street  gutters  in  rainy  weather.  That’s  what 
they  would  be,  without  iron. 

There  is,  however,  yet  another  effect  of  colour 
in  our  English  country  towns  which,  perhaps,  50U 
may  not  all  yourselves  have  noticed,  but  for  which 
you  must  take  the  word  of  a sketcher.  They  are 
not  so  often  merely  warm  scarlet  as  they  are  warm 
purple; — a more  beautiful  colour  still : and  they 
owe  this  colour  to  a mingling  with  the  vermilion 
of  the  deep  grayish  or  purple  hue  of  our  fine 
M'elsh  slates  on  the  more  respectable  roofs,  made 
more  blue  still  by  the  colour  of  intervening 
atmosphere.  If  you  examine  one  of  these  Welsh 
slates  freshly  broken,  you  will  find  its  purple 
colour  clear  and  vivid;  and  although  never 
strikingly  so  after  it  has  been  long  exposed  to 
weather,  it  always  retains  enough  of  the  tint  to 
give  rich  harmonies  of  distant  purple  in  opposition 
to  the  green  of  our  woods  and  fields.  Whatever 
brightness  or  power  there  is  in  the  hue  is  entirely 
owing  to  the  oxide  of  iron.  Without  it  the  slates 
would  either  he  pale  stone  colour,  or  cold  gray,  or 
black. 

Thus  far  we  have  only  been  considering  the  use 
and  pleasantness  of  iron  in  the  common  eartli  of 
clay.  But  there  are  three  kinds  of  earth  which 
in  mixed  mass  and  prevalent  quantity  form  the 
world.  Those  are,  in  common  language,  the  earths 
of  clay,  of  lime,  and  of  Hint.  Many  otljcr  elements 
aie  mingled  with  these  in  sparing  quantities ; hut 
the  great  frame  and  substance  of  the  earth  is  made 
of  these  three,  so  that  wherever  you  stand  on  solid 
ground,  in  any  country  of  the  globe,  the  thing 
that  is  mainly  under  your  feet  will  be  either  clay, 
limestone,  or  some  condition  of  the  earth  of  lUnt, 
mingled  with  both. 

These  being  what  we  have  usually  to  deal  with, 
J^^ature  seems  to  have  set  herself  to  make  these 
three  substances  as  interesting  to  us,  and  as  beau- 
tiful for  us,  as  she  can.  Tlie  clay,  being  a soft 
and  changeable  substance,  she  doesn’t  take  much 
pains  about,  as  we  have  seen,  till  it  is  baked;  she 
brings  the  colour  into  it  only  when  it  receives  a 
permanent  form.  But  the  limestone  and  Hint  she 
paints,  in  her  own  way,  in  their  native  state ; 
and  her  object  in  painting  them  seems  to  be  much 
the  same  as  iu  her  painting  of  llowera;  to  draw 
us,  careless  and  idle  humau  creatures,  to  watch 
her  a little,  and  see  what  she  is  about — that 
being,  on  the  whole,  good  for  us — her  children. 
For  Nature  is  always  carrying  on  verv  strange 
work  with  this  limestone  and  Hint  of  hers— laying 
do^Tx  beds  of  them  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea ; 
building  islands  out  of  the  sea;  filling  chinks  and 
xeins  in  mountains  with  curious  treasures;  petri- 


fying mosses,  and  trees,  and  shells;  in  fact,  carry- 
ing on  nil  sorts  of  business,  subterranean  or  sub- 
marine, which  it  would  be  highly  desirable  for 
us,  who  profit  and  llx'e  by  it,  to  notice  as  it  goes 
on.  And  apparently  to  lead  us  to  do  this,  she 
makes  picture-books  for  us  of  limestone  and  flint ; 
and  tempts  ixs,  like  foolish  children  as  we  are,  to 
read  her  books  by  the  pretty  colours  in  them. 
The  pretty  colours  in  her  limestone-books  form 
those  variegated  marbles  which  all  maukiud  have 
taken  delight  to  polish  and  build  with  from  the 
beginning  of  time;  and  the  pretty  colours  in  her 
fiiiit-books  form  those  agates,  jaspers,  cornelians, 
bloodstones,  ! onyxes,  cairngorms,  chrysoprascs, 
which  men  have  in  like  manner  taken  delight  to 
cut,  nud  polish,  and  make  ornaments,  from  the 
beghiuing  of  time ; aiul  yet,  so  much  of  babies  are 
they,  and  so  fond  of  looking  at  the  pictures 
instead  of  reading  the  book,  that  I question 
whether,  after  six  thousand  years  of  cxxtting  axxd 
polishing,  there  are  above  two  or  three  people  out 
of  any'  given  hundred,  who  know,  or  care  to 
know,  how  a bit  of  agate  or  a bit  of  marble  was 
made,  or  painted.  How  it  was  made,  may  not  be 
always  very  easy  to  say;  but  xvith  xx'hat  it  was 
painted  there  is  no  manner  of  question.  AH  those 
bcautifxxl  violet  veinings  and  variegations  of  the 
marbles  of  Sicily  and  Spain,  the  glowing  orange 
and  amber  colours  of  those  of  Siena,  the  deep 
russet  of  the  Rosso  autlco,  and  the  blood-colour  of 
all  the  precious  jaspers  that  enrich  the  temples  of 
Italy;  and,  finally,  all  the  lovely  transitions  of 
tint  in  the  pebbles  of  Scotland  and  the  Rhine, 
xvhich  form,  though  not  the  most  precious,  by  fur 
the  most  interesting  portion  of  our  modern 
jewellers’  work ; — all  these  are  painted  by  nature 
with  this  one  material  only,  variously'  propor- 
I tioned  and  applied — the  oxide  of  iron  that  stains 
your  Tunbridge  springs. 

I But  this  is  not  all,  nor  the  best  part  of  the 
work  of  iron.  Its  service  in  producing  these 
.beautiful  stones  is  only  rendered  to  rich  people, 
j who  can  afford  to  quarry  and  polish  them.  But 
I Nature  paints  for  all  the  workl,  poor  and  rich 
I together ; and  while,  therefore,  she  thus  adorns 
, the  innermost  rocks  of  her  hills,  to  tempt  yoxir 
investigation,  or  iudnlge  your  lu.xury, — she  paints, 

I far  more  carefully,  the  outsides  of  the  hills,  which 
I are  for  the  eyes  of  the  shepherd  and  the  plough- 
I man.  I spoke  just  now  of  tlie  efi'ect  iu  the  roofs 
of  our  villages  of  their  purple  slates;  but  if  the 
I slates  are  beautiful  even  in  their  Hat  and  formal 
rows  on  house-roofs,  much  more  are  they  beautiful 
; on  the  nigged  crests  anil  flanks  of  their  native 
mountains.  Have  you  ever  considered,  in  speaking 
j as  we  do  so  often  of  distant  blue  hills,  wbat  it  is 
that  makes  them  blue  ? To  a certain  extent  it  is 
distance  ; but  distance  alone  xvill  not  do  it.  Many 
hills  look  white,  however  distant.  That  lovely 
dark  purple  colour  of  onr  Welsh  and  Highland 
hills  is  owing,  not  to  their  distance  merely,  but  to 
; their  rocks.  Some  of  their  rocks  are,  indeed,  too  ' 
dark  to  be  beautiful,  being  black  or  ashy  grey ; 

I owing  to  imperfect  and  porous  structure.  But ' 
when  you  see  this  dark  colour  dashed  with  russet  ^ 
I and  blue,  and  coming  out  in  masses  among  the 
green  ferns,  so  purple  that  you  can  hardly  tell  at 
first  whether  it  is  rock  or  heather,  then  you  nixist  j 
I thank  your  old  Tunbridge  friend,  the  oxide  of . 
iron.  [ 

But  this  is  not  all.  It  is  necessary  for  the  ; 
beauty  of  hill  scenery  that  Nature  should  colour  I 
I not  only  her  soft  rocks,  but  her  bard  ones;  and! 
J she  colours  them  with  the  same  thing,  only  more  ' 
I beautifully.  Perhaps  you  have  wondered  at  my  ; 
use  of  the  word  " purple,”  so  often  of  stones ; but  j 
I the  Greeks,  and  still  more  the  Romans,  who  had  , 

I profound  respect  for  purple,  used  it  of  stone  long  | 
' ago.  Y'ou  have  all  heard  of  “ porphyry”  as 
i among  the  most  precious  of  the  harder  massive  | 
stones.  The  coloxxr  which  gave  it  that  noble  i 
name,  as  well  as  that  which  gives  the  Hush  to  all ' 
the  rosy  granite  of  Egypt — yes,  and  to  the  rosiest 
summits  of  the  Alps  themselves — is  still  owing  to 
the  same  substance — your  humble  oxide  of  iron. 

And  last  of  all : 

A nobler  colour  than  all  these — the  noblest 
colour  ever  seen  on  tins  earth — one  which  belongs 
to  a strength  greater  than  that  of  the  Egyptian 
granite,  and  to  a beauty  greater  than  that  of  the 
sunset  or  the  rose — is  still  mysteriously  connected 
with  the  presence  of  this  dark  iron.  I believe  it 
is  not  ascertained  on  wbat  the  crimson  of  blood 
actually  depends ; but  the  colour  is  connected,  of 
course,  with  its  vitality,  and  that  vitality  witli 
j the  existence  of  iron  as  one  of  its  substantial 
I elemeixts. 

1 Is  it  not  strange  to  find  this  stern  and  strong 
; metal  mingled  so  delicately  in  our  human  life, 

. tliat  we  cannot  even  blueh  withoxxt  its  help  ? 
Think  of  it,  my  fair  and  gentle  hearers;  how 
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terrible  the  alternative — sometimes  you  have- 
actually  no  choice  but  to  be  brazen-faced,  or  iron- 
faced  ! 

In  this  slight  review  of  some  of  the  functioxxs 
of  the  metal,  you  observe  that  I confine  myself 
strictly  to  its  operations  as  a colouring  element.. 
I should  only  confuse  your  conception  of  the  facts, 
if  I endeavoured  to  describe  its  uses  as  a sxib- 
stautial  element,  either  in  strengthening  rocks,  or 
infiuencing  vegetation  by  the  decomposition  of 
rocks.  I have  not,  therefore,  even  glanced  at  any 
of  the  more  serious  uses  of  the  metal  in  the 
economy  of  natxire.  Bxxt  what  I xvish  you  to 
carry  clearly  away  with  yoxx  is  the  remembrance 
that  in  all  these  uses  the  metal  would  be  nothing 
without  the  air.  The  pure  metal  has  no  power, 
and  never  occurs  in  nature  at  all,  except  in 
meteoric  stones,  whose  fidl  no  one  can  account  for, 
and  which  are  useless  after  they  have  fallen  ; hi 
the  necessary  work  of  the  world,  the  iron  is  in- 
vai'iahly  joined  xvith  the  oxygon,  and  xvould  he 
of  no  service  or  beauty  whatex'er  xvithout  it. 

Iron  iiiArl. — Passing  from  the  offices  of  the  metal 
in  the  operations  of  nature  to  its  uses  in  the  hands 
of  man,  you  must  remember,  iu  the  outset,  that 
the  type  which  has  been  thus  given  you,  by  the 
lifeless  metal,  of  the  action  of  body  and  soul  toge- 
ther, has  noble  antitype  in  the  operation  of  all 
human  power.  All  art  xvorthy  the  name  is  the 
energy — neither  of  the  human  body  alone,  nor  of 
the  human  soul  alone,  but  of  both  united,  one 
guiding  the  other  : good  craftmausliip  and  work 
of  the  fingers,  joined  with  good  emotion  and 
xvoik  of  the  heart. 

There  is  no  good  art,  nor  possible  judgment  of 
art,  when  these  txvo  are  not  united ; yet  we  are 
constantly  trying  to  separate  them.  Our  amatem’s 
cannot  be  persuaded  but  that  thej'  may  produce 
some  kind  of  art  by  their  fancy  or  sensibility, 
xvithout  going  through  the  necessary  manual  toil. 
That  is  entirely  hopeless.  Without  a certain 
number,  and  that  a very  great  number,  of  steady 
acts  of  band — a practice  as  careful  and  constant 
as  xvould  be  necessary  to  learn  any  other  manual 
business — no  drawing  is  possible.  On  the  otlier 
side,  the  xvorkmaii,  and  those  xvho  emjiloy  him, 
are  continually  trying  to  prodnee  art  by  trick  or 
habit  of  fiugers,  xvithout  using  their  fancy  or  sen- 
sibility. That,  also,  is  hopeless.  Without  min- 
gling of  heart-passion  xvith  hand-poxver,  no  art  is 
possible.  The  highest  art  unites  both  in  their  inten- 
sest  degrees  ; the  action  of  the  hand  at  its  finest, 
with  that  of  the  heart  at  its  fullest. 

Hence  it  follows  that  the  utmost  power  of  art 
can  only  be  given  in  a material  capable  of  receiving 
and  retaining  the  influence  of  the  subtlest  touch 
of  the  human  hand.  That  hand  is  the  most  per- 
fect agent  of  material  power  existing  in  the 
universe ; and  its  full  subtlety  can  only  be  shoxvn 
when  the  material  it  wox’ks  on,  or  xvith,  is  entirely 
yielding.  The  chords  of  a perfect  instrument 
will  receive  it,  but  not  of  an  imperfect  one ; the 
softly-bending  point  of  the  hair  pencil,  and  soft 
melting  of  colour,  will  receive  it,  but  not  even  the- 
chalk  or  pen  point,  still  less  the  steel  point,  chisel, 
or  marble.  The  hand  of  a sculptor  may,  indeed, 
be  as  subtle  as  that  of  a painter,  but  all  its  sub- 
tlety is  not  bestowiible  nor  expressible:  the  touch 
of  Titian,  Correggio,  or  Txxrner,  is  a far  more 
marvellous  piece  of  nervous  action  than  can  be 
shown  in  anything  but  coloxxr,  or  in  the  very 
highest  conditions  of  executive  expression  in 
music.  In  proportion  as  the  material  worked 
upon  is  less  delicate,  the  execution  necessarily  be- 
comes lower,  and  the  art  with  it.  This  Is  one 
main  principle  of  all  work.  Another  is,  that  what- 
ever tlie  material  you  choose  to  xx'ork  xx'ith,  yoxir 
art  is  base  if  it  does  not  bring  out  the  distinctive 
qualities  of  that  material. 

The  reason  of  this  second  law  is,  that  if  you 
don’t  want  the  qualities  of  the  substance  you 
use,  you  ought  to  use  some  other  substance  : it 
can  be  only  affectation,  and  desire  to  display  your 
skill  that  lead  you  to  ertploy  a refractory  sub- 
stance, and  therefore  your  art  xvill  all  be  base. 
Glass,  for  instance,  is  eminently,  in  its  nature, 
transparent.  If  you  don’t  xvant  transparency, 
let  the  glass  alone.  Do  not  try  to  make  a window 
look  like  an  opaque  picture,  but  take  an  opaque 
ground  to  begin  xvith.  Again,  marble  is  eminently 
a solid  and  massive  substance.  I’nless  you  xvant 
mass  and  solidity,  don’t  xx'ork  in  marble.  If  you 
wish  for  lightness,  take  xx'ood;  if  for  fi-eedom, 
take  stucco;  if  for  ductility,  take  glass.  Don’t 
try  to  carve  feathers,  or  trees,  or  nets,  or  foam, 
out  of  marble.  Carve  xx'hite  limbs  and  broad 
breasts  only  out  of  that. 

So  again,  iron  is  eminently  a ductile  and  tena- 
cious substance — tenacious  above  all  things,  ductile 
more  than  most.  When  you  xvant  tenacity,  there- 
fore, and  inx'olved  form,  lake  iron.  It  is  emi- 
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nently  made  for  that.  It  is  the  material  given 
to  the  sculptor  as  the  companion  of  marble,  with 
a message,  as  plain  as  it  can  well  be  spohen,  from 
the  lips  of  the  earth-mother,  “ Here’s  for  you  to 
cut,  and  here’s  for  you  to  hammer.  Shape  this, 
and  twist  that.  What  is  solid  and  simple,  carve 
outj  what  is  thin  and  entangled,  beat  out.  I 
give  you  all  kinds  of  forms  to  be  delighted  in; — 
fluttering  leaves  as  well  as  fair  bodies ; twisted 
branches  as  well  as  open  brows.  The  leaf  and 
the  branch  you  may  beat  and  drag  into  their 
imagery  : the  body  and  brow  you  shall  reverently 
touch  into  their  imagery.  And  if  you  choose 
rightly  and  work  rightly,  what  you  do  shall  be 
safe  afterwards.  Your  slender  leaves  shall  not 
break  off  in  my  tenacious  iron,  though  they  may 
be  rusted  a little  with  an  iron  autumn.  Your 
broad  surfaces  shall  not  be  unsmoothed  in  my 
pure  crystallii^e  marble — no  decay  shall  touch 
them.  But  if  you  carve  in  the  marble  what  will 
break  with  a touch,  or  mould  in  the  metal  what  a 
stain  of  rust  or  verdigris  will  spoil,  it  is  your 
fault — not  mine.” 

These  are  the  main  principles  in  this  matter ; 
which,  like  nearly  all  other  right  principles  in 
art,  we  moderns  delight  in  contradicting  as 
directly  and  specially  as  may  bo.  Wc  continually 
look  for,  and  praise,  in  our  exhibitions,  the  sculp- 
tvre  of  veils,  and  lace,  and  thin  leaves,  and  all 
kinds  of  impossible  things  pushed  as  far  as  pos- 
sible in  the  fragile  stone,  for  the  sake  of  showing 
the  sculptor’s  dexterity.*  On  the  other  hand, 
wc  cast  our  iron  into  bars — brittle,  though  an 
inch  thick — sharpen  them  at  the  ends,  and  con- 
sider fences,  and  other  work,  made  of  such . 
materials,  decorative!  I do  not  believe  it  would 
be  easy  to  calculate  the  amount  of  mischief  done 
to  our  taste  in  England  by  that  fence  iron- 
work of  ours  alone.  If  it  were  asked  of  us,  by  a ' 
single  characteristic,  to  distinguish  the  dwellings  ' 
of  a country  into  two  broad  sections ; and  to  set, ' 
on  one  side,  the  places  where  people  were,  for  the 
most  part,  simple, happy,  benevolent,  and  honest; 
and,  on  the  other  side,  the  places  where  at  least 
a great  number  of  the  people  were  sophisticated, 
unkind,  uncomfortable,  and  unprincipled,  there  is, 
I think,  one  feature  that  you  could  fix  upon  as  a 
positive  test:  the  uncomfortable  and  unprincipled 
parts  of  a country  would  be  the  parts  where 
people  lived  among  iron  railings,  and  the  com- ' 
fortahle  and  principled  parts  where  they  had  none. 
A broad  generalization,  you  will  say  ! Perhaps  a 
little  too  broad;  yet,  in  all  sobriety,  it  will  come 
truer  than  you  think.  Consider  every  other  kind 
of  fence  or  defence,  and  you  will  find  some  virtue 
ill  it;  but  ill  the  iron  railing  none.  There  is, 
first,  your  castle  rampart  of  stone— somewhat  too 
grand  to  be  considered  here  among  our  types  of 
fencing;  next,  your  garden  or  park  wall  of  brick, 
which  has  indeed  often  an  unkind  look  on  the 
outside,  but  there  is  more  modesty  in  it  than 
unkindness.  It  generally  means,  not  that  the 
builder  of  it  wants  to  shut  you  out  from  the  view 
of  ills  garden,  but  from  the  view  of  himself:  it  is 
a frank  statement  that  ns  he  needs  a certain  por- 
tion of  time  to  himself,  so  he  needs  a certain 
portion  of  ground  to  himself,  and  must  not  be 
stared  at  when  he  digs  there  in  his  shirt-sleeves, 
or  plays  at  leapfrog  with  his  boys  from  school,  or 
talks  0%’er  old  times  with  his  wife,  walking  up  and 
down  in  the  evening  sunshine.  Besides,  tlie  brick 
wall  has  good  practical  service  in  it,  and  shelters 
you  from  the  east  wind,  and  ripens  your  peaches 
and  nectarines,  and  glows  in  autumn  like  a sunny 
bank.  And,  moreover,  your  brick  wall,  if  you 
build  it  properly,  so  that  it  shall  stand  long 
enough,  is  a beautiful  thing  when  it  is  old,  and 
lias  assumed  its  grave  purple  red,  touched  with 
mosey  green. 

Next  to  your  lordly  wall,  in  dignity  of  enclosure, 
<5omes  your  close-set  wooden  paling,  which  is  more 
ebjectionable,  because  it  commonly  means  enclo- 
sm-e  on  a larger  scale  than  people  want.  Still  it 
ie  significative  of  pleasant  parks,  and  well-kept 
field  walks,  and  herds  of  deer,  and  other  such 
«Pietocratic  pastoralisras,  which  have  here  and 
there  their  proper  place  in  a country,  and  may 
be  passed  without  any  discredit. 

Ne.xt  to  your  paling,  comes  your  low  stone 


* I do  not  mean  to  attach  any  degree  of  blame  to  the 
effort  to  represent  leafage  in  marble  for  certain  ex- 
pressive purposes.  The  later  works  of  Mr.  Munro  have 
depended  for  some  of  their  most  tender  thoughts  on  a 
delicate  and  skilful  use  of  such  accessories.  And  in 
general  leaf  sculpture  is  good  and  admirable,  if  it  renders, 
as  in  Gothic  work,  the  grace  and  lightness  of  the  leaf  by 
the  arrangement  of  light  and  shadow — supporting  the 
masses  well  by  strength  of  stone  below ; but  all  carvin”- 
IS  base  which  proposes  to  itself  slightness  as  an  aim.  and 
tries  to  imitate  tlie  absolute  thinness  of  thin  or  slight 
things,  as  much  modem  wood-carving  does.  1 saw  in 
Italy,  a year  or  two  ago,  a marble  sculpture  of  birds’ 
nests. 


dyke,  your  mountain  fence,  indicative  at  a glance 
cither  of  wild  hill  country,  or  of  beds  of  stone 
beneath  the  soil ; the  hedge  of  the  mountains — 
delightful  in  all  its  associations,  and  yet  more  in 
the  varied  and  craggy  forms  of  the  loose  stones  it 
is  built  of;  and  next  to  the  low  stone  wall,  your 
lowland  hedge,  either  in  trim  line  of  massive 
green,  suggestive  of  the  pleasances  of  old  Eliza- 
bethan houses,  and  smooth  alleys  for  aged  feet, 
and  quaint  labyrinths  for  young  ones,  or  else  in 
fair  entaDglemcnt  of  eglantine  and  virgin’s  bower, 
tossing  its  scented  luxuriance  along  our  country 
waysides : — how  many  such  you  have  here  among 
your  pretty  bills,  fruitful  with  black  clusters  of 
the  bramble  for  boys  in  autumn,  and  crimson 
hawthorn -berries  for  birds  in  winter.  And  then 
last,  and  most  difficult  to  class  among  fences, 
comes  your  handrail,  expressive  of  all  sorts  of 
things;  sometimes  having  a knowing  and  vicious 
look,  which  it  learns  at  race-courses;  sometimes 
au  innocent  and  tender  look,  which  it  learns  at 
rustic  bridges  over  cressy  brooks ; and  sometimes 
a prudent  .and  protective  look,  which  it  learns  on 
passes  of  the  Alps,  where  it  has  posts  of  granite 
and  bars  of  pine,  and  guards  the  brows  of  clifls 
and  the  banks  of  torrents.  So  that  in  all  these 
kinds  of  defence  there  is  some  good,  pleasant,  or 
noble  meaning.  But  what  meaning  has  the  iron 
railing?  Eithej*,  oliserve,  that  you  are  living  in 
the  midst  of  such  bad  characters  that  you  must 
keep  them  out  by  main  force  of  bar,  or  that  you 
are  yourself  of  a character  requiring  to  be  kept 
inside  in  the  same  manner.  Your  iron  railing 
always  means  thieves  outside,  or  Bedlam  inside; — 
it  can  mean  nothing  else  than  that.  If  the  people 
outside  were  good  for  anything,  a hint  in  the  way 
of  fence  would  be  enough  for  them;  hut  because 
they  are  violent  and  at  enmity  with  you,  you  are 
forced  to  put  the  close  bars  and  the  spikes  at  the 
top.  Last  summer  I was  lodging  for  a little  while 
in  a cottage  in  the  country,  and  in  front  of  ray  low 
window  there  were,  first,  some  beds  of  daisies,  then 
a row  of  gooseberry  and  currant  bushes,  and  then 
a low  wall  about  3 feet  above  the  ground,  covered 
with  stone-cress.  Outside,  a corn-field,  with  its 
green  cars  glistening  in  the  sun,  and  a field  path 
through  it,  just  past  the  garden  gate.  From  my 
window  I could  see  every  peasant  of  the  village 
who  passed  that  way,  with  basket  on  arm  for 
market,  or  spado  on  shoulder  for  field.  When 
r was  inclined  for  society,  I could  lean  over  my 
wall,  and  talk  to  anybody;  when  I was  inclined 
for  science,  I could  botanize  all  along  the  top  of  my 
wall — there  were  four  species  of  stone-cress  alone 
growing  on  it;  and  when  I was  inclined  for  exer- 
cise, I could  jump  over  my  wall,  backwards  and 
forwards.  That’s  the  sort  of  fence  to  have  in  a 
Christian  country;  not  a thing  wliich  you  can’t 
walk  inside  of  without  making  yourself  look  like  a 
wild  beast,  nor  look  at  out  of  your  window  m the 
morning  without  expecting  to  see  somebody  im- 
paled upon  it  in  the  night. 

And  yet  farther,  observe  tliat  the  iron  railing  is 
a useless  fence — it  can  shelter  nothing,  and  support 
nothing;  you  can’t  nail  your  peaches  to  it,  nor 
protect  your  flowers  with  it,  nor  make  anything 
whatever  out  of  its  costly  tyranny;  and  besides 
being  useless,  it  Is  an  insolent  fence;  — it  says 
plainly  to  everybody  who  passes — “You  may  bo 
an  honest  person — but,  also,  you  may  be  a thief : 
honest  or  not,  you  shall  not  get  in  here,  for  I am 
a respectable  person,  and  much  above  you ; you 
shall  only  see  what  a grand  place  I have  got 
to  keep  you  out  of — look  here,  and  depart  in 
humiliation.” 

This,  however,  being  in  the  present  state  of 
civilization  a frequent  manner  of  discourse,  and 
there  being  unfortunately  many  districts  where 
the  iron  railing  is  unavoidable,  it  yet  remains  a 
question  whether  you  need  absolutely  make  it  ugly, 
no  less  than  significative  of  evil.  You  must  have 
railings  round  your  squai’cs  in  London,  and  at  the 
sides  of  your  areas;  but  need  you  therefore  have 
railings  so  ugly  that  the  constant  sight  of  them  is 
enough  to  neutralise  the  eficct  of  all  the  schools  of 
art  in  the  kingdom  ? You  need  not.  Far  from 
such  necessity,  it  is  even  in  your  power  to  turn  all 
your  police  force  of  iron  bars  actually  into  drawing 
masters,  and  natural  historians.  Not,  of  course, 
without  some  trouble  and  some  expense;  you  can 
do  nothing  much  worth  doing,  in  this  world,  with- 
out trouble,  you  can  get  nothing  much  worth 
having,  without  expense.  The  main  question  is 
only — what  is  wortli  doing  and  having: — Consider, 
therefore,  if  this  be  not.  Here  is  your  iron  railing, 
as  yet,  an  uneducated  monster ; a sombre  senesclial, 
incapable  of  any  words,  except  his  perpetual 
“ Keep  out ! ” and  “ Away  with  you  ! ” Would  it 
not  be  wortli  some  trouble  and  cost  to  turn  this 
ungainly  ruffian  porter  into  a well-educated 
servant;  who,  while  he  was  severe  as  ever  in 


forbidding  entrance  to  evilly-disposed  people, 
should  yet  have  a kind  word  for  well-disposed 
people,  and  a pleasant  look,  and  a little  useful 
information  at  his  command,  in  case  he  should  be 
asked  a question  by  the  passers-by  ? 

We  have  not  time  to  look  at  many  examples  of 
ironwork;  and  those  I happen  to  have  by  me  are 
not  the  best:  ironwork  is  not  one  of  my  special 
subjects  of  study ; so  that  I only  have  memoranda 
of  bits  that  happened  to  come  into  picturesque 
subjects  which  I was  drawing  for  other  reasons. 
Besides,  external  ironwork  is^nore  difficult  to  find 
good  than  any  other  sort  of  ancient  art ; for  when 
it  gets  rusty  and  broken,  people  are  sure,  if  they 
can  aflbrd  it,  to  send  it  to  the  old  iron  shop,  and 
get  a fine  new  grating  instead;  and  in  the  great 
cities  of  Italy,  the  old  iron  is  thus  nearly  all  gone : 
the  best  bits  I remember  in  the  open  air  were  at 
Brescia; — fantastic  sprays  of  laurel-like  foliage 
rising  over  the  garden  gates ; and  there  are  a few 
fine  fragments  at  Verona,  and  some  good  trellis- 
work  enclosing  the  Scala  tombs;  but  on  the 
whole,  the  most  interesting  pieces,  though  by  no 
means  the  purest  in  style,  are  to  be  found  in  out- 
of-the-way  provinci.al  towns,  where  people  do  not 
care,  or  are  unable,  to  make  polite  alterations. 
The  little  town  of  Belliiizona,  for  instance,  on  the 
south  of  the  Alps,  and  that  of  Sion  on  the  north, 
have  both  of  them  complete  schools  of  ironwork 
in  their  balconies  and  vineyard  gates.  That  of 
Bellinzona  is  the  best,  though  not  very  old — I 
suppose  most  of  it  of  the  seventeenth  century ; 
still  it  is  very  quaint  and  beautiful. 

The  common  forms  of  Swiss  ironwork  are  less 
naturalistic  than  the  Italian  balconies,  depending 
more  on  beautiful  arrangements  of  various  curve ; 
nevertheless,  there  has  been  a rich  naturalist 
school  at  Fribourg,  where  a few  hell-handles  arc 
still  left,  consisting  of  rods  branched  into  laurel 
and  other  leafage.  At  Geneva,  modern  improve- 
ments have  left  nothing;  but  at  Annecy,  a little 
good  work  remains ; the  balcony  of  its  old  hotel 
de  ville  especially,  with  a trout  of  the  lake, 
presumably  the  town  arms — forming  its  central 
ornament. 

1 might  o.xpatiate  all  night — if  you  would  sit 
and  hear  me — on  the  treatment  of  such  required 
subject,  or  iiitroduction  of  pleasant  caprice  by  the 
old  workmen ; but  we  have  no  more  time  to  spare, 
and  I must  quit  this  part  of  our  subject — the 
rather  as  I could  not  explain  to  you  the  iutriiisic 
merit  of  such  ironwork  without  going  fully  into 
the  theory  of  curvilineat  design ; only  let  me 
leave  with  you  this  one  distinct  assertion — that 
the  quaint  beauty  and  character  of  many  natural 
objects,  such  as  intricate  branches,  gras.s,  foliage 
(especially  thorny  branches  and  prickly  foliage), 
as  well  as  that  of  many  animals,  plumed, 
spined,  or  bristled,  is  sculpturally  expressible  iu 
iron  only,  and  iu  iron  would  be  majestic  and  im- 
pressive in  the  highest  degree;  and  that  every 
piece  of  metal-work  you  use  might  be,  rightly 
treated,  not  only  a super!)  decoration,  but  a most 
valuable  abstract  of  portions  of  natural  forms, 
holding  in  dignity  precisely  the  same  relation  to 
the  painted  representation  of  plants,  that  a statue 
does  to  the  painted  form  of  man. 


FAILURE  OF  BUILDINGS:  RESPON- 
SIBILITY. 

We  have  received  some  particulars  of  the 
failure  of  very  considerable  buildings  erected  ia 
the  eastern  part  of  London  under  an  engineer. 
Various  architects  ami  others  have  been  caRed  iu 
to  report,  but  as  the  matter  is  likely  to  ba 
privately  adjusted,  it  may,  perhaps,  not  be  neces- 
sary to  discuss  it.  We  shall  see. 


SUBURBAN  HOUSES  FOR  WORKMEN. 

Amongst  the  working  classes  of  the  metropolis 
the  complaints  are  general  of  the  difticulty  of 
finding  accommodation  sufficiently  cheap  and  suit- 
able for  the  use  of  families  of  children.  The  con- 
sequence of  this,  as  we  have  often  said,  is  very 
serious,  for  it  is  in  those  cases  where  a large 
number  of  children  are  to  be  reared  that  the 
necessity  for  proper  arrangements  are  the  greatest; 
and  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  extent  of  tho  evil 
which  arises  from  this  serious  matter  for  com- 
plaint. According  to  the  present  plan  of  the 
greater  number  of  the  houses  in  the  metropolis 
which  are  provided  for  the  use  of  persons  of 
small  income,  those  who  do  not  like  to  venture, 
or  are  not  able,  to  undertake  the  risk  of  tenanting 
a house,  and  of  meeting  a large  part  of  the 
rent  and  taxes  by  sub-letting,  find  the  greatest 
difficulty  in  getting  satisfactory  accommodation. 
In  the  long  columns  of  advertisements  iu  the  local 
papers,  young  men  are  said  to  be  desirable, — 
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elderly  ladies  are  mucli  sought  after, — a young 
married  couple  may  find  many  comfortable  homes. 
In  some  instances  it  is  condescendingly  stated  that 
“ one  child  will  not  be  objected  to while  in  other 
cases,  after  the  convenience  of  the  place  has  been 
described,  and  the  cleanliness  praised,  follows,  “ chil- 
dren not  taken  in,” — “those  with  families  need  not 
apply.”  The  consequence  of  this  is,  that  those 
who  have  the  greatest  need  for  all  the  aids  to 
health  are  driven  into  neglected  places,  into  back 
and  low  neighbourhoods,  where  both  the  manners 
and  health  of  children  are  deteriorated  by  sanitary 
neglect  and  ill-bred  companions. 

In  the  outskirts  of  the  metropolis,  where  specu- 
lative houses  are  run  up,  where  the  pavement  is 
badly  formed,  families  may  find  that  children 
are  not  objected  to,  but  are  'admitted  into  the 
damp,  unfinished  houses,  for  a time  to  “ air”  them. 
As  these  streets  get  into  a more  habitable  condi- 
tion, the  houses  f^  into  other  hands,  who  do  them 
carefully  up,  and  let  them  to  those  in  a more  i 
prosperous  condition,  who,  in  case  they  may  have  | 
apartments  to  let,  would  object  to  children,  and  ! 
refuse  to  take  them  in.  This  causes  the  children  ; 
to  be  driven  from  one  spot  to  another,  but  always 
to  places  which  arc  dangerous  to  both  the  health 
and  morals  of  some  thousands  who  are  now  rising 
to  take  the  place  of  the  workers  of  the  present 
generation.  It  is  this  which  in  a great  measure 
causes  the  large  loss  of  life  from  bronchitis,  scarlet 
fever,  diphtheria,  &c. 

It  is  bad  for  those  w’ho  are  obliged  to  find 
apartments  for  families.  As  to  those  who  run 
the  chance  of  meeting  the  expenses  of  a whole 
house,  in  the  hope  that  the  children  may  be 
more  at  liberty  and  less  exposed  to  the  ill  effects 
of  overcrowding,  and  the  want  of  the  opportunity 
of  separate  arrangements — divisions, — it  will  be  I 
found  that  even  in  this  position  the  children  are  ; 
obstacles. 

In  several  of  the  provincial  towns  numbers  of 
houses  have  been  built  on  a plan  which  insures  ■ 
the  privacy  of  families.  In  London  next  to  nothing  | 
has  been  done ; the  well-known  causes  which  lead  I 
to  this  being  the  expense  of  land,  the  expense  of 
8ub-leasing,  and  other  matters  which  have  been 
from  time  to  time  referred  to  in  these  pages.  It 
is,  notwithstanding,  a sure  yet  painful  fact  that  if ' 
capitalists  could  put  faith  in  the  belief  that  those  j 
for  whom  the  construction  of  a different  form  of 
dwelling  is  so  desirable  would  appreciate  an  alter- 
ation, we  would  soon  have  a suitable  provision. 

It  is  most  necessary  that  such  as  require  im- 
provements should  examine  those  attempts  which 
are  made  to  promote  alterations  which  must  pro- 
duce a most  beneficial  effect. 

At  present  the  railway  fare  by  third  class  from 
King’s-cross  to  Holloway  is  lid.  This  would  for 
return  come  to  Is.  6d.  a-week  for  the  six  working 


days.  It,  however,  unfortunately  happens  that 
at  Holloway  the  land  is  becoming  every  day  more 
and  more  valuable,  and  is  eagerly  sought  for  the 
better  class  of  houses.  When  we  get  farther  into 
the  fields  by  the  Great  Northern  Railway,  a single 
fare  by  third  class  is  4d.  This  sum  puts  it  out 
of  the  power  of  the  working  man  who  is  engaged 
in  Loudon  to  avail  himself  of  houses  which 
might  be  properly  built  and  had  at  a com- 
paratively cheap  rate  in  a pleasant  neighbour- 
hood. Along  the  line  of  the  Great  Northern  and , 
other  railways  are  spaces  of  ground,  which,  in  some  I 
instances,  might  be  conveniently  drained,  on  which  ! 
houses  and  gardens  might  be  usefully  built.  If  a 
mile  of  these  banks,  in  a suitable  position,  were 
appropriated  to  this  purpose,  on  which,  including 
each  side,  450  detached  cottages  might  be  built, 
if  each  family's  room  let  at  a rental  of  4s.  per 
week  (8s.  per  week  for  each  cottage),  this  wotrld 
give  a rental  of  close  upon  10,000?.  a-year. 
If,  attached  to  each  dwelling,  there  was  a rail- 
way return  ticket  to  town  and  back,  for  each 
working  day,  for  one  person,  at  Is.  6d.  a-week, 
this  would  make  the  rent  and  conveyance  to 
King’s-cross,  5s.  6d.  a week  for  each  workman 
(railway  fare,  3?.  18s.  a-year):  this  would  produce  a 
yearly  revenue  of  over  4,000?.  There  would  other 
income  arise  from  other  members  of  the  family 
being  obliged  to  visit  town  at  the  regular  fares. 
It  would  depend  in  a great  measure  upon  the 
style  and  manner  in  which  such  buildings  were 
carried  out  how  much  they  would  cost,  but  it  may 
be  estimated  that  each  double  cottage  might  be 
put  up  for  200?.  and  this  would  leave  about  10  per 
cent,  to  defray  this  cost,  the  value  of  ground-rent, 
taxes,  &c.  At  the  present  time  the  sloping  banks 
of  these  railways  are  rather  a source  of  trouble 
than  profit.  This  idea  has  been  mentioned  by 
persons  who  have  carefully  thought  upon  the  sub- 
ject, and  certainly  the  matter  is  worthy  of  con- 
sideration; for  if  an  arrangement  could  be  made, 
which  would  make  it  worth  the  while  of  the  rail- 
way companies,  and  either  some  joint  stock  com- 
pany or  builder,  to  provide  such  dwellings  as  those 
alluded  to,  it  would  be  conferring  a chance  for 
such  workmen  as  complain  of  their  present 
situation,  to  avail  themselves  of  more  healthy 
conditions. 


I Abtittciax  Light  on  Vegetation.  — Some 
■ inquiry  on  this  subject  having  been  made,  acorre- 
; spondent  writes, — “ I planted  vegetables  in  a 
; place  where  daylight  conld  not  penetrate,  over 
! which  I suspended  a paraffine  oil  lamp,  with  a re- 
I Sector  to  throw  the  light  upon  the  plants.  They 
i have  grown  up  a beautiful  dark  green.  I have 
i also  lighted  a greenhouse  with  lamps  every  night, 
' and  find  it  not  only  increases  vegetation,  but  gives 
, a beautiful  deep  tinge  to  the  plants,” 


THE  NEW  CATHEDRAL  IN  BERLIN. 

The  project  of  a new  cathedral  for  Berlin  has 
for  many  years  been  a favourite  idwi,  and  occupied 
the  anxious  thoughts  of  the  King  of  Prussia ; and 
he  has  had  from  time  to  time  various  projects 
from  different  parties,  professional  and  dilettanti.. 
These,  however,  seem  to  have  been  superseded  by 
the  design  of  Herr  Stiller,  his  favourite  architect, 
who  has  commenced  carrying  it  into  execution* 
We  have  engaged  a view  of  the  design.  In  point 
of  scale  it  will  be  a very  considerable  monument, 
and  the  artist  has  sought,  by  the  adoption  of  a. 
style  which  recals  neither  of  the  other  metropo- 
litan cathedrals  of  Europe,  to  free  himself  from 
the  suspicion  of  plagiarism.  In  such  a case,  how- 
ever, the  architect  must  be  justified  by  his  suc- 
cess for  daring  to  break  through  the  trammels  of 
precedent,  and  asserting  a liberty  which  may,  per- 
haps, be  accused  of  being  a license.  In  a building 
of  such  importance,  there  are  two  leading  con- 
siderations, the  originality  and  graceful  combina- 
tions of  the  whole  as  a composition,  and  the 
beauty  of  the  details.  Of  the  latter  a small 
illustration  does  not  enable  us  to  form  an  adequate 
conception.  But  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the 
style  or  the  combination  of  the  parts,  as  here  pre- 
sented, admit  of  that  elevation  of  sentiment  and- 
impressiveness  of  character  so  essential  to  an 
ecclesiastical  building  of  the  very  highest  class  p 
and  above  all  a vigorous  treatment  of  the  subject 
is  of  the  highest  consequence,  for  the  absence  of 
which  even  immense  size  can  hardly  compensate. 
The  grace  of  Herr  Stiiler’s  taste  will  produce 
many  pleasing  combinations  and  elegant  render- 
ing of  parts ; but  much  study  will  be  necessary  to. 
make  the  present  design,  as  a whole,  come  up  ta 
the  mark. 

There  are  few  places  in  Europe  which  rival 
the^?a?z,  where  the  cathedral  will  stand,  in  the- 
great  Linden  Alley,  near  the  Spree.  On  one 
side  of  the  area  is  the  museum,  built  by  Frederick 
William  III.  and  on  the  other  side  the  Royal 
Palace. 
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THE  ARRANGEMENT  OF  THE  READING- 
ROOM  AT  THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM. 

On  Monday  last,  when  a vote  of  47,425Z.  to 
complete  the  sum  for  salaries  and  expenses  of  the 
British  Museum,  and  another  of  12,270/.  for  new 
buildings  there,  were  taken,  a discussion  ensued, 
in  the  course  of  which, 

Mr.  Walpole  said  the  number  of  books  returned 
to  the  shelves  of  the  General  Library  during  the 
year  had  been  177,290;  to  those  of  the  Royal 
Library,  12,428;  and  to  those  of  the  Grenville 
Library,  687.  Adding  the  number  of  volumes 
which  the  students  could  command  without  any 
order,  754,405,  the  total  number  was  876,000,  or 

3.000  per  day,  as  against  576,000  last  year,  or 

2.000  per  day. 

Mr.  Gregory  wished  to  impress  upon  the  House 
the  necessity  for  making  the  British  Museum  an 
institution  not  only  for  exhibition  but  instruc- 
tion. The  upper  classes  could  purchase  books, 
and  could  go  to  the  assistants  of  the  British 
Museum  for  information ; but,  until  a system  of 
lectures  was  established,  the  lower  classes  would 
never  have  an  opportunity  of  reaping  all  the  ad- 
vantage of  which  the  Museum  was  susceptible. 

We  take  occasion  to  say,  that  the  arrangements 
in  the  new  reading-room  appear  to  give  very 
general  satisfaction.  Mr.  Watt  is  generally  to 
be  found  in  the  central  part  of  the  room,  and 

■ shows  an  anxiety  in  case  of  need  to  afford  valuable 
information;  and  there  are  other  gentlemen  here, 
to  whom  many  readers  are  indebted  for  much 
time  saved.  The  assistants  are  familiar  with  the 
contents  of  this  great  library,  and  also  understand 
the  arrangement  of  the  catalogue. 

The  selection  and  arrangement  of  the  books 
in  the  reading-room  may  be  praised  too. 
Without  proper  classification,  it  is  not  easy 
to  lay  hands  on  the  books  needed,  and  it  may 
be  useful  to  print  a more  detailed  description  than 
we  gave  some  time  since,  of  the  books,  in  this 
library,  which  can  be  bad  by  students  without  the 
trouble  of  writing  a ticket. 

For  the  use  of  the  readers,  plans  of  the  reading- 
1 room,  mounted  on  card-boards,  are  hung  at  the 
( end  of  each  of  the  benches.  On  this  the  spaces 
' occupied  by  the  books  of  a similar  description 
; - are  distinctly  shown  in  coloured  rays,  and  the 
name  of  the  subject,  and  leading  works  bearing 
upon  it,  distinctly  marked.  Each  press,  or  divi- 
: sion  for  the  reception  of  the  books,  is  numbered; 

: and  the  numbers  of  them  in  the  lower  division 
I of  the  new  room  range  from  2,050  to  2,121  in- 
' elusive.  There  are  seventy-one  presses  of  hooks 

■ which  can  be  immediately  taken  from  tbe  shelves. 

It  is  worth  while  to  bear  these  mimbera  in 
1 memory,  for  often  a reader,  not  knowing  that  a 
1 particular  book  is  not  in  this  part  of  the  library, 

I refers  to  the  catalogue,  and  finds,  perhaps,  a book 
' with  the  press-mark,  2,100b,  and  immediately 

• writes  a ticket,  which  he  hands  to  one  of  the 
; attendants.  He  would,  however,  have  had  nothing 

more  to  do  than  to  have  gone  to  the  press  num- 
bered 2,100,  and  on  the  second  shelf  from  the  top 
' he  would  find  the  book  needed.  Tbe  shelves  of 

• each  press  are  arranged  to  hold  folio,  quarto,  and 
' other  sizes  of  hooks;  and  the  shelves  are  marked 
; alphabetically,  from  tbe  top.  A,  B,  C,  D,  and  so  on 
‘ downwards. 

The  advantage  of  having  free  and  uninterrupted 
access  to  these  books  is  very  gi-eat. 

In  the  reading-room  readers  are  ns  free  as  if 
( they  were  in  their  own  library.  We  mention  this 
t the  more  particularly,  for  it  would  he  a decided 
; advantage  if  a similar  plan  were  adopted  in  all 
I the  literary  and  philosophic  and  mechanics’ insti- 
t tutes  throughout  tbe  country.  Those  libraries 
I either  have  or  ought  to  have  a collection  of  books 
1 similar  to  that  in  the  basement  of  the  readiug- 
: room,  and  they  should  be  quite  as  accessible. 

This  is  the  case  in  some  instances,  but  is  not  so  in 
I others.  It  will  be  objected  that  confusion  will  be 
I produced  by  careless  persons  putting  volumes  in 
' wi-ong  places.  This,  however,  could  easily  be  reme- 
I died  by  an  order  to  the  effect  that,  while  members 
I of  the  institution  should  have  the  privilege  of 
1 taking  books  from  the  shelves,  it  should  be  left  to 
; a practiced  attendant  to  restore  them  to  their 
1 places. 

The  arrangement  of  the  new  reading-room  is  as 
1 follows : — 

The  black  lines  are  measured,  and  show  pro- 
\ portionately  the  amount  of  space  allowed  for  the 
\ various  subjects. 

To  the  Eight  of  the  Entrance. 

- Geographies,  Voyages,  and 

Traatels.  Here  are  collected  the  standard  geo- 
graphicid  dictionaries;  the  best  editions  of  the 
works  of  distinguished  travellers,  atlases,  reports 
of  societies  connected  with  geogi-aphy,  &c. 


— Classics. 

—I . Bibliography. 

i.~  The  Poets.  Here,  although  tbe  space  is 
but  small,  are  the  best  editions  of  glorious  works: 
here  are  arranged  the  poems  of  Shakspeare,  Dry- 
den,  Goethe,  Schiller,  Coleridge,  and  others. 
Chalmers’s  “Encyclopjcdia  of  the  Poets,”  and  other 
publications,  form  useful  hand-books  to  tbe  best 
productions  of  the  ancient  and  modern  poets,  both 
at  liome  and  abroad. 

Belles  Lettres  occupy 
about  an  equal  space  with  the  Classics  and  Geogra- 
phy, And  what  a distinguished  array  of  names 
are  here  arranged.  Swift,  Johnson,  Goldsmith, 
Stewart,  Beutham,  Franklin,  Webster,  Jefferson, 
Milton,  Guizot,  Bacon,  Ilallam,  D’lsraeli,  Scott, 
Southey,  Coleridge,  and  others. 

Biography’.  From  the 
Avorks  of  the  poets,  Ac.,  above-mentioned,  we  pass 
to  the  account  of  their  lives.  The  amount  of 
space  given  is  considerable,  as  this  department 
contains  records  of  those  who  have  been  distin- 
guished in  literature,  science,  and  art. 

The  Fine  Arts  are  modest  in  their 

claims,  notwithstanding  there  is  much  valuable 
matter  in  a circumscribed  space. 

..  Botany  does  not  even  demand  so  much 
space  as  tbe  Fine  Ai’ts;  but  grave 
-■  Philoso- 

phy stands  prominently  forward,  and  so  nume- 
rous are  the  well-known  publications  in  this 
department,  that  Ave  must  pass  them  over  Avith 
bare  mention.  Considering  the  endless  ramifica- 
tions and  uncertainty  of  the 

— Law,  one  might  have  feared  that 

it  Avould  have  needed  much  more  room  than  other 
departments  of  literature : it  does  not,  however, 
do  so  ; and  although  Ave  have  reports  of  the  State 
Trials,  “ Ahridgements,”  which  are  of  extraordi- 
nary bulk,  &c.,  the  laAv  books  are  but  as  a dwarf 
ill  contrast  with  a giant,  in  comparison  with 


Theology.  The  religious  periodical  journals, 
transactions  of  societies,  the  reports  of  societies, 
and  the  writings  of  the  most  distinguished  divines, 
are  here  ready  for  reference.  Those  various 
phases  of  literature  complete  the  information 
which  is  contained  in  one  semi-circle  of  the  New 
Reading  Room  of  the  British  Museum. 

Retracing  our  steps  once  more  to  the  entrance 
we  turn  to  the  left  hand,  and  find,  first,  a most, 
valuable  collection  of  books  on 

— - Topography.  Here  are 

county  histories ; ancient  and  modern  histories  of 
London  and  its  environs;  accounts  of  England, 
Wales,  Ireland,  &c.  &c.  &c.  This  department  is 
admirably  selected  and  arranged. 

History  requires  the  largest  amount  of  space : 

Literary’  Journals  and  periodicals  occupy  the 
next  greatest  space  in  comparison  with  history 
and  theology.  Here  are  ranged  the  volumes  of 
the  Athenaeum,  Annual  Register,  Builder,  Edin- 
burgh and  Quarterly,  North  British,  European, 
Westminster,  Dublin,  and  other  Reviews,  the 
Gentleman’s  Magazine,  Frazer’s,  Blackwood’s, 
Eclectic,  Monthly,  Penny,  and  otherMagazines,  Ac. 

— Encyclo- 
paedias present  a formidable  and  invaluable  array, 
much  greater  than  the 

■ ■ - Dictionaries  of  many  lan- 
guages; and  then  we  have 

— Peerages,  Genealogies,  Direc- 

tories, Calenders,  Ac.  Avhich  end  om’  list. 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMISSION  APPOINTED 
TO  CONSIDER  THE  SUBJECT  OP  LIGHT- 
ING PICTURE  GALLERIES  BY  GAS. 

The  commission,  consisting  of  Professors  Fara- 
day, Hofmann,  and  Tyndall,  Mr.  R.  Redgrave, 
R.A.  and  Captain  Fowke,  R.E.  appointed  for  the 
purpose  of  reporting  to  the  Lords  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Privy  Council  on  Education  on  the 
lighting  of  picture  galleries  by  gas,  and  on  any 
precautions  (if  necessary)  against  tbe  escape  of 
gas,  and  the  products  of  its  combustion,  haAdng 
met  at  various  times  and  considered  the  subject 
referred  to  them,  now  make  the  following  report. 

There  is  nothing  innate  in  coal  gas  which 
renders  its  application  to  the  illumination  of 
picture  galleries  objectionable.  Its  light,  though 
not  so  white  as  that  of  the  sun,  is  equally  harm- 
less : its  radiant  heat  may  be  rendered  innocuous 
by  placing  a sufficient  distance  between  the  gas 
jets  and  the  pictures,  while  the  heat  of  combus- 
tion may  be  rendered  eminently  serriceable  in 
promoting  ventilation. 

Coal  gas  may  be  free  from  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen compounds,  and  in  London  is  so  at  the  pre- 


sent time : it  then  has  little  or  no  direct  action 
on  pictures.  But  it  has  not  as  yet  been  cleansed 
from  sulphide  of  carbon,  which,  on  combustion^ 
yields  sulphuric  acid  gas  capable  of  producing 
22i  grains  of  sulphuric  acid  per  100  cubic  feet  of 
present  London  coal  gas.*  It  is  not  safe  to  permit 
this  product  of  the  combustion  to  come  in  contact 
with  pictures,  painted  either  in  oil  or  water 
colours ; and  the  commission  arc  emphatically  of 
opinion  that  in  every  system  of  permanent  gas 
lighting  for  picture  or  sculpture  galleries,  provi- 
sion should  he  made  for  the  effectual  exclusion  or 
withdrawal  of  the  products  of  combustion  from 
the  chambers  containing  the  works  of  art. 

The  commission  have  examined  the  Sheepshanks’ 
Gallery  as  an  experimental  attempt  to  light  pic- 
tures with  gas,  and  are  of  opinion  that  the  process- 
there  carried  out  fulfils  the  condition  of  effectually 
illuminating  the  pictures,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
removing  the  products  of  combustion.  Accord- 
ing to  the  indications  of  the  thermometer  re- 
quired and  obtained,  it  does  this  in  harmony  with, 
and  in  aid  of,  the  ventilation,  and  does  not  make 
a difference  of  more  than  one  degree  Fahrenheit 
at  the  parts  where  the  pictures  are  placed,  be- 
tween the  temperatures,  before  and  after  the  gas 
is  lighted. 

Certain  colour  tests,  consisting  of  surfaces- 
covered  with  AA’hite  lead,  or  with  vegetable  and 
mineral  colours  (especially  the  more  fugitive  ones), 
and  in  Avhich  also  boiled  linseed-oil,  magylp,  and 
copal  varnishes  were  employed  as  vehicles,  had 
been  prepared,  and  were,  Avhen  dry,  covered  one- 
fourth  with  mastic  varnish,  one-fourth  with  glass, 
one-fourth  Avith  both  mastic  varnish  and  glass, 
and  one-fourth  left  uncovered.  Sixteen  of  these 
have  been  placed  for  nearly  tAA'o  years  in  different 
situations,  in  some  of  AA’liich  gas  has  been  used,  in 
others  not.  They  give  no  indications  respecting 
the  action  of  coal-gas  (except  injury  from  heat  in 
one  placed  purposely  very  near  to  and  above  the 
gas-burners),  but  seven  of  them  show  signs  of 
chemical  change  in  the  whites,  due  to  either  a 
town  atmosphere  or  Avant  of  ventilation.  The 
most  injured  is  that  from  the  National  Gallery, 
Charing-cross ; and  the  next  is  from  a country 
privy : the  third,  much  less  changed,  is  from  the- 
House  of  Commons : the  fourth  is  from  the 
Barber  Surgeons’  Hall ; the  fifth  from  the  Bridge- 
water  Gallery ; the  sixth  from  the  Royal  Society’s 
Rooms,  Burlington  House ; the-  seventh  from  the 
British  Museum. 

The  remaining  tests  hung  in — 

1.  Sheepshanks’  Gallery,  South  Kensington; 

2.  Secretary’s  room  at  South  Kensington,  Avhere 
no  gas  is  used ; 

3.  Mr.  Henry  Drummond’s  drawing-room,  at 
Albury  Park,  Surrey; 

4.  Scaled  up  and  kept  in  a closet  in  the  secre- 
tary’s room,  at  South  Kensington ; 

5.  Lambeth  Palace,  vestibule  of  the  staircase ; 

6.  British  Institution,  Picture-gallery ; 

7.  Windsor  Castle,  room  with  a north  aspect, 
Avithout  gas ; 

8.  Mr.  Thomas  Baring’s  Picture-gallery,  41, 
Upper  Grosvenoi'-street,'frequently  lit  with  gas  ;-— 
present  no  obserA'able  change  in  this  respect. 

Tiiough  apart  from  the  especial  subject  sub- 
mitted to  the  Commission,  tbe  members  cannot 
resist  a recommendation  that  this  kind  of  tidal, 
which  is  especially  a painter’s  experiment,  should 
be  continued  for  a longer  period,  and,  indeed,  be 
carried  out  on  a more  extensive  scale. 

Tbe  Commission  think  it  right  to  state  that 
they  were  unanimous  on  all  the  points  to  Avhicb> 
their  attention  had  been  called,  or  Avhich  arc- 
refeited  to  in  this  i-eport. 

(Signed)  M.  Faraday. 

A.  W.  HOFilANN. 

John  Tyndall. 

Richd.  Redgraa’e. 

Francis  Fowke,  Capt,  R.E. 

South  Kensington,  20/A  Julg,  1859. 


ELEVATION  OF  BUILDING  OPERATIVES, 
Amongst  the  principal  causes  that  haA’e  com- 
bined to  necessitate  reform  amongst  the  building, 
operatives,  stands  the  Avant  of  unity  and  co- 
operation betAveen  them : never  AS’ere  they  loss 
united  than  at  the  present  time ; and  the  result 
has  been  described  by  Mr.  Scott  Russell  in  his- 
lecture  “ On  Avbat  mechanical  Avorkmen  should  be 
taught,”  at  the  Brompton  Museum,  a report  of 
Avbich  appeared  in  the  Boulder  of  the  11th  ult. 
He  stated  that  he  aa’us  obliged  to  get  bis  best 
mechanics  from  foreign  countries : at  tbe  same 
time  be  remarked,  that  the  English  workman  had 
been  at  the  head  of  the  workmen  of  Europe. 

* Hofmann. 
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Thus,  he  proves  that  the  position  of  the  British 
mechanic  is  retrogressive,  whilst  the  age  is  pro- 
gressive. Is  not  this  state  of  things  a disgrace  to 
the  mechanic,  the  employer,  the  architect,  and 
the  Government?  Where  is  now  our  much- 
vannted  civilization  ? The  time  is  come  for  us  to 
arouse  ourselves  from  our  lethargy,  not  only  by 
reducing  the  hours  of  labour,  and  increasing  the 
hours  of  study,  but  by  adopting  the  suggestions 
of  “ An  Architect  and  W'ell-wisher  to  the  Body  of 
W^orkmen,”  which  appeared  in  the  BuildsT  of  the 
26th  of  February  last.  Masters  and  men  must 
unite  for  the  mutual  improvement  of  their  re- 
spective professions ; emulate  the  architects,  and 
the  medical  profession, — and  follow  the  example 
set  by  their  fellow-workmen  in  Victoria  (Aus- 
tralia), who  are  about  to  build  a trades’  hall 
in  Melbourne,  and  whose  government  has  granted 
15,000/.  to  purchase  the  land  to  build  it  upon. 
This  is  what  is  required  in  England;  a kind  of 
university,  through  which  every  mechanic  should 
pass,  and  in  which  every  mechanic  should  receive 
a certificate,  first,  second,  or  third  class,  according 
to  his  skill  in  his  trade,  but  not  according  to  the 
amount  of  material  he  should  destroy ; for  some  of 
the  work  turned  out  is  nothing  less  than  a whole- 
sale and  sinful  destruction  of  material.  These 
■certificates  should  determine  the  rate  of  wages  to 
be  given ; for  it  is  nothing  but  fair  that  the  best 
and  most  skilful  workman  should  receive  more 
wages  than  the  negligent,  careless,  and  unskilled 
workman,  who,  like  the  lower  animals,  has  strength 
without  the  necessary  qualifications  to  apply  it. 
Therefore,  like  those  animals,  if  not  carefully 
watched  by  a superior,  he  would  soon  create  extra 
work  for  his  fellow-workmen.  Amongst  car- 
penters and  joiners  there  are  at  least  four  classes 
of  workmen.  The  first,  who  are  but  few,  and 
and  bear  a proportion  of  perhaps  1 to  every  150 
or  200,  are  superior  men  in  every  respect.  Their 
scientific  knowledge  is  extensive,  their  powers  of 
reasoning  are  unsurpassed,  and  their  minds  are 
vastly  contemplative ; they  are  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  their  profession,  can  manu- 
facture any  thing  of  wood,  whether  bounded 
by  straight  or  curved  lines,  and  ever  so  com- 
plicated ; and  though  their  knowledge  of  the 
sections  and  developments  of  solid  bodies,  they 
can  do  their  work  with  the  least  quantity  of 
material,  and  in  the  quickest  and  readiest  manner. 
All  foremen  ought  to  be,  and  are  sometimes,  chosen 
from  these.  The  second-class  workmen,  of  which 
there  are  about  20  or  25  per  cent,  are  sometimes 
erroneously  called  first-rate  workmen;  but  though 
they  can  do  anything  circular  in  plan,  they  do  not 
understand  that  which  is  circular  in  plan  and 
•elevation  at  the  same  time : they  are  not  so 
studious  as  the  first-class  workmen,  but  are 
good,  sound,  careful  workmen,  and,  under  really 
efiicient  foremen,  may  become  tolerably  fair  sub- 
stitutes for  what  I call  first-class  mechanics. 
Of  third-class  or  ordinary  workmen,  there  is, 
doubtless,  the  greatest  number:  they  are  often 
ignorant  men,  and  if  driven,  or  paid  by  the  piece, 
some  of  them  will  turn  out  their  work  disgrace- 
fully; though  when  treated  well,  and  having  plain 
working  drawings  carefully  set  out  by  the  fore- 
man, they  will  turnout  plain  work  as  an  English- 
man was  wont  to  see  it  turned  out.  The  men  I 
shall  call  the  fourth  class-workmen,  are  those  who 
seem  almost  brainless  : they  are  sometimes  put  to 
good  work,  but  are  only  fit  to  mend  an  old  floor,  or 
nail  a ledge-door  together;  yet  no  distinction  is 
made  between  them  and  those  I placed  first  on 
the  list : this  must  be  wrong  in  every  re- 
spect, and  tends  very  materially  to  aggravate 
the  evils  from  which  we  sufl’er,  and,  aided  by  com- 
petition, it  gives  rise  to  the  complaint  of  Mr. 
Scott  Bussell  before  mentioned.  According  to 
the  present  vicious  system,  that  every  man  shall 
be  paid  alike — as  though  it  were  a moral  impos- 
sibility for  one  mechanic  to  be  superior  to  another 
— there  is  no  stimulant  to  urge  the  mechanic  to 
study  and  acquire  excellence  in  his  trade : he 
knows  that  he  is  as  likely  to  be  a loser  as  a gainer 
by  it,  and  even  more  so,  for  it  is  so  fashionable 
now-a-days  not  to  have  the  right  man  in  the  right 
place,  that  there  are  a great  many  inefficient 
foremen  who  are  chosen  from  those  workmen  I 
have  placed  in  the  third  class,  on  account  of  their 
glibness  of  tongue  and  their  canting  dispositions, 
and  who,  consequently,  cannot  endure  a nian 
better  than  themselves.  A really  efficient  foreman 
fears  no  man ; he  has  confidence  in  himself,  and 
is  beloved  by  his  men. 

The  panacea  for  all  the  evils  from  which  the 
building  operatives  of  the  United  Kingdom  are 
now  suffering  is  to  be  found  in  the  establishment 
of  an  institution  with  which  every  person  con- 
nected with  the  building  profession  must  be 
connected,  and  through  which  every  mechanic 


must  pass  for  examination  as  often  as  he  pleases, 
in  order  that  he  may  receive  the  certificate  which 
will  determine  his  rate  of  wages.  All  will  be  thus 
united,  and  the  results  will  be  power  and  in- 
fluence, contentment  and  prosperity,  national  ex- 
cellence and  social  progress,  and  above  all  mutual 
good  fellowship  between  every  member  and  every 
branch  of  that  noble  and  beautiful  profession,  and 
the  general  prostration  of  vicious  and  rapacious 
competition. 

I am  not  so  sanguine  of  the  results  of  the 
hours  of  labour  being  reduced  to  nine  instead 
of  ten  hours  per  day  as  some ; neither  do 
I view  it  with  such  alarm  as  Mr.  T.  L. 
Donaldson  : the  effect  will  be  but  trifling  to 
all  parties  concerned ; but  I wish  to  urge  the 
necessity  of  reform  in  the  right  direction,  be- 
lieving the  time  has  come  for  us  to  be  up  and 
doing,  if  we  wish  to  maintain  our  elevated  posi- 
tion amongst  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

Thomlls  T.  Smith,  Joiner. 


THE  SANITARY  ASSOCIATION  OF 
LADIES. 

The  first  annual  meeting  of  an  association  for 
the  diffusion  of  sanitary  knowledge,  formed  by  a 
few  ladies,  has  been  recently  held.  Although  this 
society  is  managed  by  and  altogether  formed  of 
ladles,  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  took  the  chair  on 
this  occasion,  and  several  other  gentlemen  of  in- 
fluence were  also  present.  The  reason  for  the 
establishment  of  this  association  is  the  belief  of 
the  founders  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  the 
cause  of  a low  physical  condition  is  ignorance  of 
the  laws  of  health.  The  report  stated  that  the 
committee  had  issued  upwards  of  20,000  tracts 
upon  the  management  of  children:  they  had  also 
devoted  their  attention  to  improving  the  pattern 
of  children’s  clothes,  but  from  the  want  of  funds 
they  had  not  been  able  fully  to  carry  out  the  in- 
tentions of  the  association. 

W'e  are  glad  of  the  formation  of  this  society, 
because  we  believe  that,  even  amongst  a large 
number  of  educated  women,  sanitary  laws  are 
little  cared  for,  and  less  understood ; and  that,  if 
this  society  be  properly  supported  aud  carried 
out,  it  will  be  imitated  in  other  towns,  and 
be  the  means  of  saving  a large  number  of  the 
one  hundred  thousand  lives  destroyed  each  year 
by  preventable  diseases. 

During  a long  experience  we  have  often  noticed 
with  pain  the  loss  of  life  which  has  resulted  from 
the  neglect  of  the  most  simple  sanitary  laws : it 
is  through  want  of  this  knowledge  that  numerous 
children  are  smothered  by  wrapping  them  in  bed- 
clothes, shawls,  Ac. : the  atmospheric  air  is  kept 
from  them,  and  they  are  poisoned  by  their  own 
breath.  Ignorance  causes  nurses  and  mothers  to 
swaddle  up  infants  in  tight  bindings,  which  pre-  j 
vent  the  proper  action  of  the  heart  aud  lungs,  ! 
which  leave  the  chest  exposed  to  the  weather, 
and  allow  young  children  in  the  hot  sunshine  to 
be  exposed  to  the  burning  rays.  Hundreds  of 
young  children  even  among  people  who  are  well 
to  do,  are  killed  annually  by  improper  feeding.  [ 
Some  are  fed  wnth  animal  and  vegetable  food  , 
before  the  teeth  have  appeared  and  the  stomach 
has  become  sufficiently  strong  for  the  reception  of, 
such  matters.  Others  are  suckled  for  long  aftermilk  ' 
has  ceased  to  be  sufficiently  nutritious,  nay,  has 
become  injurious  to  health.  Again,  opiates,  ifthey 
have  the  effect  of  producing  temporary  quietness, 
surely  act  injuriously  on  the  constitution.  Medi- 1 
cal  men  in  large  practice  amongst  the  middle  and 
poorer  classes,  say  that  on  the  night  after  Christ- 
mas-day,  they  do  not  expect  to  have  much  rest,  in 
consequence  of  being  called  to  attend  upon  chil- 
dren seized  with  convulsions,  in  consequence  of 
improper  food.  If  knowledge  of  these  matters 
were  general,  parents  would  surely  not  risk  the 
lives  of  their  children  through  mistaken  kindness. 

It  would  be  a means  of  saving  many  lives  if  it 
were  more  generally  known  what  portions  of 
vegetables  and  fruit  are  indigestible,  and  must, 
by  lodging  in  the  stomach,  produce  dangerous 
diseases.  A hundred  instances  might  be  gi%'eu  of 
deaths  caused  through  ignorance  of  the  right 
laws  of  health.  Young  mothers  are  persuaded  by 
ignorant  monthly  nurses  that  large  quiintities  of 
stimulating  drinks  are  actually  necessary  when 
nursing  infants ; this  has  led  to  mischief,  and 
caused  the  ruin  of  many. 

! Tlie  management  of  sick  rooms,  the  proper  ven- 
tilation of  rooms  of  all  descriptions,  a knowledge  of 
those  gases  which  destroy  health  and  life,  and 
the  means  to  be  taken  to  counteract  or  prevent 
their  effect,  the  ventilation  of  schools,  the  danger 
of  damp,  and  many  other  matters  on  which  the 
welfare  of  the  community  depend,  ought  to  be 
made  matters  of  female  education. 


We  know  that  much  good  has  been  done  by 
some  of  the  most  intelligent  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession directing  the  attention  of  their  patients 
to  the  sanitary  conditions  by  which  they  are  sur- 
rounded : as  much,  and  often  even  more,  good 
may  be  done  by  discovering  and  directing  that 
sanitary  defects  of  a dwelling  should  be  removed, 
than  by  giving  medicine ; and  when  ladies  visit  the 
homes  of  the  poor,  both  in  towns  and  villages, 
they  might,  while  doing  other  good,  often  save 
life  by  quietly  directing  attention  to  neglected 
and  erroneous  sanitary  arrangements. 

All  who  know  the  sanitary  evils,  and  want  of 
knowledge,  which  exist,  will  rejoice,  as  we  do,  at 
the  formation  of  the  Ladies’  Association  for  the 
Diffusion  of  Sanitary  Knowledge,  and  wish  earn- 
estly its  success. 

DRY  CLAY  BRICK  AND  TILE  MACHINERY. 

M’e  mentioned  last  week  the  machine  patented 
by  Messrs.  Bradley  and  Craven  (not  Madeley)  and 
exhibited  by  Mr.  H.  Chamberlain.  This  and 
other  machines  exhibited  by  the  same  gentleman 
received  the  highest  reward  the  judges  could 
bestow. 

The  following  from  Mr.  Chamberlain  will 
Interest  our  readers : — 

“ In  introducing  this  system  of  brick  and  tile 
manufacture,  which  is  no  doubt  no\’el  to  many 
readers,  I must  make  a few  remarks  ou  the  advan- 
tages they  offer  over  the  old  plan.  Brick-making 
has  been  hitherto  carried  on  during  a limited 
season  of  some  six  months  in  each  year,  or  during 
the  long  days;  as  the  bricks  could  not  be  dried 
in  the  winter,  and  frosts  would  totally  destroy 
them.  The  result  of  such  a system  presses  \ ery 
hard  upon  the  brick  labourer,  u’ho  only  finds  full 
employment  for  one  half  his  time.  Again,  a large 
stock  of  bricks  is  obliged  to  be  made,  to  meet  the 
demands  for  the  winter  months,  and  if  trade  is 
not  very  flourishing  the  manufacturer  has  to  hold 
them,  or  sell  them  at  a great  sacrifice.  Ou  the 
other  hand,  it  often  occurs  that  works  arc 
seriously  delayed  in  the  spring,  from  the  make  of 
the  previous  year  being  exhausted,  aud  no  further 
supply  can  be  obtained  until  the  new  bricks  of 
the  current  season  are  ready  for  use.  The  dry 
clay  machines  meet  these  emergencies,  for  all 
they  require  is  a shed  in  which  the  clay  may  be 
stored  as  it  is  raised  from  the  earth,  a machine 
house,  aud  kilns.  If  the  clay-shed  holds  sufficient 
material  for  a month  or  six  weeks’  consumption, 
the  works  can  be  kept  on  uninterruptedly  during 
the  whole  year,  giving  constant  employment  to 
the  labourer,  and  enabling  the  manufacturer  to 
meet  any  demand.  In  districts  of  the  country 
where  coals  are  cheap  the  bricks  are  dried  on  flues 
throughout  the  winter;  or  where  my  improved 
brick-works  arc  erected,  they  are  dried  both  in 
w’inter  and  summer,  by  the  waste  heat  of  the  , 
burning  kilns.  In  use  of  flues,  the  consumption 
of  fuel  is  considerable  for  this  purpose,  and  there-  i 
fore  greatly  increases  the  cost  of  manufacture. 
The  saving  of  labour  in  making  the  bricks  from  , 
dry  clay  is  immense.  When  made  in  a plastic 
state,  the  clay  must  be  tempered  and  worked,  at 
great  labour,  into  a perfectly  homogeneous  mass, 
and  after  manufacturing  the  bricks  they  have  to 
be  spread  on  drying-floors,  or  walled  on  drying- 
ground,  to  evaporate  the  water  that  it  has  taken 
so  much  trouble  to  thoroughly  mix  and  work  into 
it.  As  the  drying  ground  for  a large  work  is 
necessarily  extensive,  the  labour  of  the  several 
removals  must  entail  a costly  process,  while  on 
the  dry  clay  making  nothing  more  is  necessary 
than  to  throw  the  rough  earth  into  the  machine, 
when  it  is  delivered  out  a perfect  brick  for 
removal  to  the  kiln  at  once  for  burning.  The 
difficulties  that  arose  during  the  first  trials  of 
this  system  were  several,  and  many  expensive 
experiments  were  carefully  conducted  before  the 
machines  were  sufficiently  perfect  to  inti'oduce  to 
the  public.  The  first  serious  drawback  was  the 
difficulty  of  e.xpelling  the  whole  of  the  air 
from  the  clay,  as  the  latter  made  a perfectly 
tight  joint  round  the  pistons  before  the 
whole  of  it  was  expelled,  and  the  result  on  its 
release  from  pressure  was  a scries  of  laininated 
cracks  on  the  face  of  the  brick,  caused  by  the 
expansion  of  the  air  on  being  released  from  pres- 
sure. This  is  now  entirely  mastered  in  the  fol- 
lowing machines.  Another  difficulty  also  pre- 
sented itself,  viz.  that  a machine  which  would 
make  a perfect  brick  from  a strong  plastic  clay 
if  quite  dry  and  very  finely  sifted,  was  quite  use? 
less  if  the  clay  was  damp.  The  machines  I now 
introduce  have  overcome  these  defects,  and  null 
ivork  equally  well  with  clay  dry  or  damp,  coarse 
or  finely  sifted.  In  practice  it  is  found  advisable 
with  strong  clays  to  use  a portion  of  sand  with 
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he  earth,  the  same  as  in  plastic  clay  manufacture, 
'he  pressure  can  be  regulated  to  anything  desired, 
0 that  bricks  can  be  made  of  the  densest  descrip- 
lon  for  engineering  purposes,  or  they  may  be 
lade  of  as  open  a texture  as  the  hand-made 
rick,  by  giving  less  pressure,  and  the  addition  of 
and  to  the  clay. 

For  fire-brick  making  these  machines  are  par- 
icularly  adapted,  and  in  case  of  existing  works 
hat  have  proper  grinding  mills,  the  machine  only 
j necessary.” 


THE  NEW  THAMES  GRAVING  DOCK 
COMPANY. 

The  shareholders  in  this  company  (of  whom,  by 
he  way,  there  are  but  few),  with  their  friends  and 
, number  of  gentlemen  interested  in  shipping 
nd  scientific  improvements,  were  present  by  invi- 
ation  at  the  new  docks,  adjoining  Victoria  Docks, 
^laistow,  on  Wednesday  last,  to  see  a ship  raised 
.nd  to  inaugurate  the  company. 

Under  the  old  plan  of  graving  docks,  itisneces- 
ary,  as  our  readers  know,  to  excavate  each  dock 
0 a depth  sufficient  to  fioat  the  largest  ship  in- 
ended  to  be  repaired,  and  to  construct  at  the 
ntrance  of  each  dock  a flood-gate,  or  pair  of 
fates,  to  keep  the  water  out. 

For  ships  of  the  size  now  in  common  use,  the 
lepth  of  a repairing  dock  must  be  about  24  feet ; 
ausing  a heavy  expense  for  excavation  and  re- 
aining-walls  of  masonry,  independently  of  the 
ost  of  the  tidal  gates. 

An  entry  into  docks  of  this  construction  is 
ffected  at,  or  soon  before,  or  after,  high  water, 
fhe  gate  is  then  closed ; and  at  low  water,  on  a 
idal  sea,  the  water  is  allowed  to  run  out  until  the 
hip  is  left  dry  for  examination  or  repair  in  a sort 
if  pit,  always  damp,  and,  in  winter,  soon  dark.  In 
ideless  seas  a graving  dock  must  be  emptied  by 
he  slow  and  expensive  process  of  pumping. 

These  difficulties  and  expenses  are  diminished, 
ind  in  some  instances  removed,  by  the  plans 
idopted  in  the  New  Thames  Graving  Docks. 

Twenty-eight  acres  of  land,  owned  by  the  com- 
mny,  are  distributed,  besides  wharfage  room,  into 
. narrow  water-channel,  about  30  feet  deep,  in 
vhich  the  hydraidic  lift  is  erected,  and  an  open 
hallow  basin,  and  eight  separate  shallow  graving 
ir  repairing  docks,  around  which  shipwrights  will 
let  up  their  sheds  and  shops. 

The  hydraulic  lift  cotisists  of  two  "parallel 
•ows  of  sixteen  cast-iron  columns,  each  5 feet  in 
liameter,  and  GO  feet  in  length,  sunk  into  the 
p-ound,  under  the  water,  about  12  feet.  These 
loliunns  are  20  feet  apart  in  each  row,  and  the 
dear  space  between  the  two  rows  is  60  feet. 

Each  column  contains  a hydraulic  press  10 
nches  in  diameter,  andjof  25  feet  stroke,  the  top 
)f  the  press  being  at  the  ordinary  level  of  tlie 
vater.  The  ram  of  each  press  carries  a small 
srosshead,  from  which  are  suspended,  by  means  of 
lesceuding  rods,  two  wrought-iron  girders  60  feet 
n length,  ,^vhlch  extend  entirely  across  the  dock 
;o  the  corresponding  column  and  press  on  the 
)pposite  side.  There  is  thus  a series  of  thirty- 
nvo  suspended  girders  extending  entirely  across 
die  dock,  and  when  the  presses  are  lowered,  lying 
it  the  bottom  of  the  dock,  in  28  feet  of  water, 
;hese  really  form  a large  wrought-iron  girder, 
ivhich,  by  means  of  the  presses,  may,  with  a 
vessel  upon  it,  be  raised  out  of  the  water  or 
.owered  at  pleasure.  The  vessel  to  he  docked  is 
rot  raised  directly  upon  the  gridiron,  bnt  upon  a 
vrought-iron  pontoon,  proportioned  to  the  size  of 
ihe  ship  to  be  docked.  This  pontoon  is  first 
placed  on  the  gridiron,  and  sunk  with  it  to  the 
oottom  of  the  water.  Then  the  ship  is  brought 
between  the  columns  and  over  the  pontoon,  and  a 
50-horse  engine  working  the  hydraulic  presses, 
raises  the  gndiron,  the  pontoon,  and  the  vessel 
altogether,  until  they  are  clear  of  the  water.  At 
this  stage  of  the  proceedings  the  pontoon  empties  , 
Itself  of  water  through  valves  provided  for  the  , 
purpose  i the  valves  are  then  dosed,  and  the 
gridiron  being  again  lowered  to  the  bottom,  the 
pontoon  with  the  vessel  seated  upon  it,  is  left 
afloat  on  the  surface.  The  shoring  of  the  vessel 
[a  work  of  difficulty  and  cost  under  the  old  plan) 
is^  accomplished  by  large  moveable  frames  or 
sliding  wedges,  which,  while  under  water,  arc 
drawn  into  dose  contact  with  the  vessel,  so  that 
she  sits  on  a huge  timber  cradle  without  possibi- 
lity of  being  strained. 

In  less  than  forty  minutes,  a vessel  drawing 
18  or  20  feet  of  water,  is  thus  left  afloat  on  a 
shallow  pontoon,  drawing  only  4 or  5 feet,  and 
may  be  taken  in  one  of  the  eight  shallow  docks, 
where  convenient  workshops,  with  tools  and 
shelter  for  the  men,  will  be  provided  for  ivorking, 
close  up  to  the  bulwarks  of  the  vessel. 


The  company  was  founded  in  April,  1857,  and 
the  first  contract  for  works  was  accepted  in  July 
of  the  same  year.  It  appears  from  a statement 
made  by  Mr.  Stephenson,  M.P.  at  the  second 
general  meeting  of  the  company,  that  experiments 
with  one  pontoon  had  been  carried  on  during  the 
months  of  November  and  December,  1858,  and  in 
March  of  the  present  year  they  had  let  one  dock 
and  one  pontoon  to  a respectable  ship-building 
firm,  at  a fixed  rent,  and  a charge  of  6d.  per  ton 
for  every  ship  lifted.  Up  to  the  date  of  the 
meeting  eighteen  ships  * had  been  lifted  without 
the  slightest  accident  of  any  kind,  and  the  earn- 
ings of  the  previous  six  weeks  had  produced  an 
average  of  over  50?.  a week,  with  one  pontoon 
only. 

The  ship  raised  on  Wednesday  was  the  Jason 
of  Aberdeen,  of  about  100  tons  burden,  and  the 
whole  operation  was  performed  in  the  most  satis- 
factory manner,  without  the  slightest  hitch  of  any 
kind. 

At  a luncheon,  which  followed.  Sir  Joseph 
Paxton  proposed  the  health  of  the  engineer,  Mr. 
Edwin  Clark,  under  whose  patent  the  company  is 
established  j and  Mr.  Clark  explained  how  the 
arrangement  had  grouTX  out  of  his  experience  in 
raising  the  tubes  of  tbe  Brltania-bridge.  There 
were  also  present  Sir  Morton  Peto,  Mr.  Betts, 
Mr.  G.  F.  Young,  Mr.  Macdonald,  Mr.  Stokes, 
Mr.  N.  Gould,  Lord  Clarence  Paget,  Mr.  George 
Berkley,  Mr.  Le  Neve  Foster,  Mr.  W.  Haywood, 
and  others.  Mr.  Samuel  Sidney  is  the  secretary. 


HEALTH  AND  THE  SEASON. 

With  the  extraordinary  heat  the  mean  height 
of  the  barometer  during  the  second  week  of  July 
being  30'058  in.  the  mean  temperature  of  the  week 
was  71  degrees,  which  is  higher  by  9'3  degrees  than 
the  average  of  the  same  week  in  43  years ; the 
thermometer  reached  at  one  time  the  high  point 
92*5  degrees  in  tbe  shade,  and  in  the  sun  it 
reached  116  degrees),  the  death  rate  has  increased 
300  beyond  the  average  deaths  which  the  second 
week  of  July  should  have  produced.  The  chief 
cause  of  the  extra  deaths  is  diarrheea  : taking  four 
weeks,  the  deaths  from  this  cause  have  been  34, 
58,  133,  26 1,  aud  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  out 
of  those  264  deaths,  2 15  occurred  to  infants  before 
they  were  two  years  old:  it  thus  seems  that  only 
19  deaths  happened  above  two  years  of  age. 
Besides  the  deaths  from  diarrheea,  25  are  attri- 
buted to  cholera  or  choleraic  diarrheea,  all  amongst 
children  except  two.  The  increase  of  the  deaths 
from  diarrheea,  which  generally  takes  place  at  this 
time  of  the  year,  is  often  attributed  to  the  eating 
of  fruit  and  vegetables.  When  we  learn,  however, 
that  so  many  cases  have  been  fatal  to  children 
who  were  barely  able  to  eat,  it  shows  that  the  deaths 
have  been  generally  caused  by  some  other  agents. 
It  is  remarked  that  this  disease  has  been 
most  fatal  in  districts  rather  removed  from 
the  Thames.  In  St.  Pancras  there  were  28 
deaths.  These  facts  agree  with  the  opinions  we 
have  often  expi’cssed,  that  although  the  Thames 
is  both  dangerous  and  unpleasant,  there  is  far 
more  danger  where  stagnant  drains  and  cesspools 
are  allowed  to  fester  below  or  close  to  dwellings. 


THE  DRINKING-FOUNTAIN  MOVEMENT. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gurnet  have  presented  a 
fountain  to  tbe  city  of  Norwich.  It  is  of 
pink  granite,  with  trough  for  cattle,  &c.  and 

is  to  be  put  up  on  Tombland. A subscription 

is  on  foot  at  Gravesend  for  the  purchase  and 
erection  of  four  cast-iron  fountains,  at  a cost 
of  about  100?.  A free  supply  of  water  for 
one  in  West-street  has  been  offered  by  a Mr. 
Nettleingham. Subscriptions  are  being  ob- 

tained for  a fountain  at  Southsea,  to  be  erected 

on  the  common  at  Fore  Barn. A fountain  has 

been  erected  in  Market-street,  Oxford.  The  front 
is  of  Portland  stone,  and  the  back  of  white  veined 
marble.  The  design  was  furnished  by  Mr.  Galpin, 

surveyor  to  the  Street  Commission. The  mayor 

of  Chester  has  undertaken  to  erect  a fountain  at 
the  junction  of  the  five  roads  in  Bridge-street. 
Another  is  to  he  erected  by  tbe  City  Council 

in  Boughton.  Dog-troughs  will  he  added. 

A fountain  has  just  been  constructed,  at  the  cost  of 
Mr.  Alderman  Heywood,  for  tbe  Manchester  city 
council.  It  is  intended  to  be  erected  at  the  junc- 
tion of  Swan-street  and  Oldham-road.  Its  base 
forms  an  ecjuilateral  triangle,  on  the  angles  of 
which  arc  three  cast-iron  ornamental  pillars,  from 
which  spring  three  arches,  united  in  the  centre  at 
the  top.  Depending  from  these  there  is  a branch 
of  ivy  leaves,  and  from  whence  issues  the  water, 

•Since  that  date  to  the  present  time  (27th  Julj)  about 
ten  additional  ships  Lave  been  lifted. 


which  falls  into  the  granite  bowl.  The  surplus 
water  then  passes  interiorly  into  a trough,  formed 
in  one  of  the  sides  of  the  stone  pillar  which  sup- 
ports the  granite  bowl,  and  is  there  intended  for 
the  use  of  dogs.  Messrs.  Patteson,  marble  cutters, 

were  the  makers. The  first  public  drinkiug- 

fountain  for  Carlisle  has  just  been  completed.  It 
has  been  provided  by  the  corporation,  and  is  placed 
at  the  corner  of  Rickergate  and  Corporation-road. 

It  is  a mural  fountain  of  red  granite. Fountains 

are  now  rising  in  all  directions, — in  railway 
stations,  in  the  poor  neighbourhood  of  St.  Giles’s, 
and  elsewhere.  We  hope  while  this  work  is  going 
forward  that  the  margin  of  the  Thames  will  not 
be  neglected.  On  or  near  tbe  steam-packet  piers 
a glass  of  cool  pure  water  is  often  a necessity. 
Father  Thames  would  look  awfully  black  by  the 
contrast,  but  he  must  he  so  well  aware  of  bis  con- 
dition, that  be  could  not  possibly  feci  offended  at 
the  introduction  of  what  he  is  no  longer  able  to 
supply.  A drinking-fountain  has  [been  [erected 
in  Endell-street,  by  the  Messrs.  Wills,  and  is  the 
gift  of  Mr.  Marmaduke  Langdale.  It  comprises 
columns  and  arch  in  polished  red  granite  aud  ser- 
pentine and  alcove  of  white  marble. At 

Weston-super-Mare,  a drinking-fountain  is  in 
course  of  erection  at  the  end  of  the  Esplanade, 
from  the  design  and  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Charles  Phipps,  architect,  of  Bath.  It  is  Gothic 
in  style,  and  built  of  Bath  stone,  with  Devonshire 
marble  columns,  and  inscriptions  in  Minton’s 
encaustic  tiles.  It  wiU  stand  about  10  feet  high, 
and  have  three  outlets  for  the  water  ; the  cost 
will  he  about  50?. 


CHURCH  BUILDING  NEWS. 

Putney. — On  Thursday,  the  2l8t  instant,  the 
new  church  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  at  Putney, 
Surrey,  was  consecrated  for  divine  service  by  the 
Bishop  of  Loudon.  This  church  is  on  a site  to 
the  west  of  Putney-hill,  presented  by  Mr.  John 
Temple  Leader,  late  M.P.  for  Westminster,  who 
also  subscribed  the  munificent  sura  of  2,500?. 
towards  its  cost,  which  will  be  about  4,600?. 
The  design  is  in  the  Early  English  style,  having 
clerestory,  aisles,  transepts,  and  chancel,  with 
open  timber  roofs,  and  poppy-headed  open  seats. 
The  exterior  is  faced  with  rag-stone,  with  Bath 
stone  dressings.  There  are  sittings  for  500  adults, 
without  galleries.  An  organ  has  been  put  up  by 
Messrs.  Hill  and  Son  in  an  organ  chamber,  erected 
over  the  vestry.  Mr.  Charles  Lee  was  the  archi- 
tect, and  Messrs.  Aviss  aud  Sons,  of  Putney,  were 
the  builders. 

Llangoedmore  (^CardigansTiire).  — The  parish- 
ioners are  about  to  remodel  their  church,  and 
refit  the  whole  interior,  from  plans  prepared  by 
Mr.  Withers,  architect.  The  present  edifice  was 
erected  about  thirty  years  since  in  the  fashion  of 
those  times,  wood  window-frames,  high  and  irre- 
gular pews — now  all  going  fast  to  decay.  These 
are  to  be  replaced  by  Bath-stone  windows.  Open 
benches  and  chancel  stalls,  a vestry,  and  other 
improvements,  also  form  part  of  the  proposed 
work.  The  contract  for  the  whole  has  been  taken 
by  Messrs.  Davies  and  James,  builders,  of  Cardigan. 
Some  cartoon  memorial  windows  to  deceased 
parishioners  are  being  painted  by  Messrs.  Lavers 
and  Barraud,  of  London. 


THE  THORNTON  WINDOW,  ST.  NICHOLAS, 
NEWC.^STLE. 

In  a recent  number  of  the  Builder,  1 notice  a 
quotation  from  a local  p-aper,  showing  that  it  is 
proposed  to  alter  the  east  window  of  the  famous 
church  of  St.  Nicholas,  in  Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

In  that  paragraph  it  is  mentioned  that  tbe  win- 
dow was  erected  In  the  fifteenth  century  by 
Roger  Thornton,  a man  of  whom  this  northern 
town  has  reason  to  be  proud.  He  came  there  a 
poor  boy,  and  by  his  ability  and  integrity  raised 
himself  to  tlie  position  of  a wealthy  merchant,  and 
in  course  of  time  he  became  a great  benefactor  to 
the  town.  The  memorial  to  such  a man  should 
be  considered  sacred.  Moreover,  this  window  was 
a good  example  of  the  style  of  architecture  of  tbe 
period  at  which  it  was  erected.  It  is  very  likely 
that  Roger  Thornton’s  memorial  window  was 
decorated  with  stained  glass,  recording  parti- 
culars : this  may  have  been  destroyed.  I re- 
member, when  tbe  revivalof  glass-staining  vvascom- 
menced,  about  twenty-five  years  ago,  that  some 
stained  glass,  which  was  at  the  time  considered 
remarkable,  executed  by  a townsman,  was  placed 
in  the  window,  but  so  great  have  been  the  im- 
provements in  this  art  that  it  is  considered 
to  be  contrary  to  good  taste. 

The  report  says  that,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Ions  Memorial  Committee,  it  is  determined 
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to  put  new  stone-work  into  the  window,  with  a 
view  of  having  it  filled  with  stained  glass  as  a 
memorial  to  the  late  Dr.  Ions.  It  is  also  said 
that  the  “new  window  will  be  considerably  higher 
than  the  present  one,  and  will  be  filled  with 
tracery  retaining  the  features  peculiar  to  windows 
of  the  perpendicular  period.”  It  thus  appears 
that  not  only  is  the  memorial  window  of  Roger 
Thornton  to  be  devoted  to  another  purpose,  but 
its  very  shape  and  the  peculiarity  of  its  architec- 
tural features  changed.  Pew  know  better  the 
musical  ability  and  worth  of  the  late  Dr.  Ions, 
and  would  more  gladly  do  him  honour,  but  I do 
not  think  that  this  should  be  done  by  removing  the 
traces  of  a man  who  was  greatly  distinguished  by 
his  charitable  and  other  deeds.  ^Moreover,  it 
seems  to  be  a matter  of  doubtful  taste  to  alter  the 
size  and  shape  of  an  important  fe.ature  in  an 
ancient  church.  Hundreds  of  times  I have  ad- 
mired the  picturesque  eftect  of  the  choir  of  St. 
Nicholas’s  Church,  the  peculiar  depth  and  rich- 
ness of  its  light  and  shade,  and  this  will  be  in 
some  measure  changed  by  the  alteration  in  the 
size  of  this  important  light.  The  removal  of  the 
nnsightly  screen  and  organ,  and  one  or  two  other 
matters,  would  be  the  means  of  making  this  one 
of  the  most  spacious  and  beautiful  parish  churches 
in  the  kingdom.  A Newcastle 


THE  STORY  OF  CHICHESTER  CROSS. 

Once  upon  a time — that  is  to  s.ay,  three  centu- 
ries and  a half  ago — there  lived  in  this  quaint, 
quiet,  old  town  of  ours,  this  dear  old  Chichester, 
a certain  bishop  whose  name  was  Edward  Story. 
And  the  people  loved  him,  not  because  he  was 
their  bishop,  but  because  he  was  such  a kind- 
hearted,  good,  old  man.  Good  cause  bad  they  to 
love  him;  for  he  was  their  staunch  friend. 
“ Fnends  of  the  people”  arc  plentiful  as  goose- 
berries now-a-days  (particularly  at  election  times) ; 
hut  they  were  “ few  and  far  between,”  indeed,  in 
those  old  times  of  wliicli  we  speak— in  the  year  of 
grace  1500.  .^is  the  bishop  passed  along  the 
street  children  stopped  in  their  play  and  knelt  to 
receive  his  ready  blessing.  The  merchants  laid 
aside  their  dealings,  paused  in  their  chalForlngs 
for  higher  prices,  out  of  respect  to  their  ecclesi- 
astical father,  and  uncovered  as  he  passed  alone-. 
All  harsh  words  or  angry  looks  faded  away;  m 
fact,  the  bishop  seemed  to  be  snrrouuded  by  an 
atmosphere  of  calm  and  happy  religion,  which 
influenced  all  who  came  into  his  presence. 

He  had  passed  the  prime  of  life  when  he  first 
came  to  the  town,  full  twenty  years  before;  he 
had  laboured  all  that  time  in  doing  good  to  all 
pound  him, — in  proving  that  true  religion  lives 
in  our  deeds  far  more  than  in  our  words;  they 
had  seen  his  hair  grow  whiter  year  by  year,  till 
now  ’twas  as  the  driven  snow;  and  they  had  seen 
those  manly  shoulders  hoiidiug  more  and  more 
with  age  and  infirmity.  All  knew  he  could  not  last 
much  longer ; but  a gloom  spread  over  the  whole 
town  when  the  news  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth 
that  the  good  bishop  had  given  orders  for  his  tomb 
to  be  prepared,  and  with  heavy  hearts  they’  soon 
heard  the  sculptor’s  chisel  chipping  away  tlie 
marble  to  form  a plain  hut  solid  monument.'  That 
table  tomb  still  exists ; but  how  few  among  us 
think  of  the  mouldering  remains  beneath — of  the 
mere  handful  of  dust  which  now  represents  all 
that  was  mortal  of  him  who  was  one  of  the  best 
Christians  the  tou-n  over  knew. 

But  the  old  man  did  not  die  yet.  He  had  done 
much  alreply  for  the  good  of  the  townspeople. 
The  founding  of  the  Grammar  School  in  West- 
street  was  one  of  these  good  works;  but  there 
was  one  other  which  he  wished  to  see  completed — 
one  upon  which  he  had  pondered,  and  which  had 
filled  his  large  heart  for  years.  Often  bad  it 
sorely  grieved  him  to  see  the  poor  peasantry 
come  wearily  trudging  into  the  town  from  the 
village  of  Boshenham  with  fish,  or  with  vegeta- 
bles from  those  hamlets  among  the  forest-covered 
hills,  and  obliged  to  ofler  their  wares  in  the  open 
streets,  exposed  to  the  glaring  sun  in  summer,  to 
the  drenching  rains  of  autumn,  or  shivering  amid 
the  ice  and  snow  of  winter.  He  determined 
to  build  them  a market-house;  some  say  he  drew 
the  design  with  his  own  hand,  and  I believe 
it,  for  bishops  were  often  their  own  architects  in 
those  dap.  He  bought  a piece  of  ground  of  the 
corporation,  for  lOZ. — a much  larger  sum  then 
than  now.  Kuskin  tells  us,  and  we  all  know  it  to  be 
troe,  that  men  worked  with  their  whole  heart  in 
those  times  : whatever  they  found  to  do,  they  did 
thoroughly.  A barn  would  have  served  the  pur- 
intended;  but  they  could  not  do  things  in 
that  style.  If  they  had  a building  to  erect,  they 
made  such  a one  as  future  ages  might  look  upon 
mth  pride  and  pleasure— they  made  it  a “ thing 
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of  beauty”  which  should  he  “a joy  for  over;” 
and  in  spite  of  the  bad  taste  of  the  Goths  of  the 
last  century,  who  added  that  lantern  at  the  top, 
and  put  that  hideous  iron  fencing  round  it,  the 
cross  is  still  one  of  the  greatest  ornaments  of  the 
city.  Here  the  poor  people  could  sell  their  goods 
exempt  from  tolls,  and  protected  from  the  weather. 
One  of  our  city  chroniclei-s  tells  us,  also,  that  the 
bishop  left  an  estate  worth  25/.  at  Amberley,  to 
keep  the  cross  in  repair.  Ho  fui-ther  tells  us  that 
the  corporation  sold  this  estate  a few  years  after- 
wards, in  order  to  buy  one  nearer  home.  Can 
any  one  tell  us  where  the  estate  is  which  they’ 
bought,  or  ought  to  have  bought  ? Some  one 
fond  of  searching  among  dusty  old  records  might 
do  good  service  to  the  town  by  ascertaining  what 
amount  of  truth  there  is  in  this  statement. 

So  much,  then,  for  the  previous  history  of  our 
City  Cross.  Its  present  state,  we  all  know.  And 
now  I have  a hint  to  'throw  out  as  to  its  future 
use,  a hint  which  there  are  many  good  men  and 
true  who  are  ready  to  act  upon  at  once.  Its  only 
use  at  present  is  to  record  the  flight  of  time,  and 
even  this  simple  duty  it  very  imperfectly  performs; 
for  one  has  to  find  the  mean  between  the  four 
dials  before  he  can  satisfy  himself  as  to  “ What’s 
o’clock.”  What  I w’ould  beg  to  propose  is,  that 
it  should  be  converted  into  a Dkinking-  Fountain. 
Let  there  be  a seat  where  the  wayfarer  could  rest 
himself,  protected  from  the  rain  or  from  the  fierce 
rays  of  the  summer  sun,  and  let  tliere  he  a con- 
stant supply  of  filtered  water.  All  who  have  seen 
how  greatly  these  drinking  fountains  are  appi-e- 
ciated  by  the  working  classes  of  the  metropolis 
and  the  large  towns  of  the  north  will,  I am  sure, 
gladly  come  forward  to  support  such  a plan.  Let 
us  not  be  left  behind  in  this  age  of  progress,  but 
unite  at  once  in  doing  so  good  a deed.  A com- 
paratively small  amount  will  make  this  the  most 
perfect  thing  of  the  kind  in  the  kingdom.  Its 
position,  too,  is  just  adapted  to  such  a purpose. 
Let  us  not  refuse  the  healthful  and  refreshing 
'•  draught  to  the  tired  and  thirsty  wayfarer,  but 
come  forward  at  once  and  convert  this  beautiful 
structure  into  a drinking  fountain,  and  so,  in  the 
spirit  of  its  good  founder,  finish  “The  Story  of 
Chichester  Cross.”  Carl. 


ARCHITECTURAL  COPYISM. 

HOLLOWAY  AND  WEYMOUTH. 

Sir, — In  the  interests  of  art  and  honesty,  1 
should  like  to  be  informed  how  it  happens  that 
St.  Luke’s  Church,  Holloway,  by  Mr.  Lee,  not 
yet  quite  finished,  is  so  exactly’  like,  externally  at 
any  rate,  St.  .Tohn’sChurch.lvadipole.Weymouth) 
that  I should  conclude  they  bad  been  erected 
from  the  same  drawings.  The  latter  church  was 
built  in  1850,  and  is  attributed  to  Mr.  Talbot 
Bury.  I enclose  you  the  means  of  judging  as  to 
the  correctness  of  my  assertion.  Too  Bad. 


VENTILATION  OF  SCHOOLS. 

COMMITTEE  OF  COUNCIL. 

Sir, — It  was  only  a few  days  ago  that  my  atten- 
tion was  directed  to  Mr.  Beattie’s  letter  contained 
in  your  journal  of  the  11th  of  last  month;  other- 
wise I should  have  taken  earlier  notice  of  his 
criticisms  upon  the  Hyde  warming  and  ventilating 
apparatus. 

Mr.  Beattie’s  difficulties  are  not  new  to  me; 
they  are  generally  suggested  by  those  who  have 
thought  at  all  on  the  subject  of  ventilation,  but 
who  have  failed  to  apprehend  at  once  the  entire 
principle  of  this  apparatus. 

If  your  correspondent  will  look  again  at  the 
paper  sent  to  him  by  the  Committee  of  Council, 
he  will  sec  that  he  has  omitted  to  notice  the  fact 
that  the  supply  of  fresh  air  to  the  school  is  from 
the  heating-chambers  (as  they  may  be  called) 
connected  with  the  stove;  and  that  the  fresh  air 
therefore  enters  the  room  at  a very  high  tempera- 
ture, far  higher  than  that  of  the  vitiated  air 
iLscending  from  the  children.  The  consequence  is, 
that  a large  volume  of  fresh  air,  thus  rendered 
specifically  lighter  than  the  vitiated  air,  is  con- 
tinually rushing  up  into  the  upper  part  of  the 
room,  and  as  it  cools,  descends  till  it  meets  with 
and  greatly  dilutes  the  much  smaller  volume  of 
vitiated  air  that  is  generated  in  the  room.  So 
considerable  is  this  dilution  that  the  air  breathed 
by  the  children  in  a school  warmed  by  this  appa- 
ratus is  found  to  he  sufficiently  pure  for  health 
and  comfort,  and,  in  fact,  as  pure  as  we  can  pro- 
bably hope  to  obtain  it  in  a closed  building. 

Towards  the  close  of  his  letter,  Mr.  Beattie 
evidently  contemplates  fresh  air  being  admitted 
into  the  room  through  ventilators  in  the  floor  or 
skirting-board.  But  if  he  will -write  to  the  manu- 
facturer, Mr.  J.  Carter,  High-street,  Winchester, 


j for  a full  description  of  the  stove,  he  will  see 
the  paper  that  will  be  sent  to  him  a direction  f 
the  careful  closing  of  a// the  customary  ventilate 
w’hile  the  stove  is  in  use;  as  the  only  fresh  a 
admitted  into  the  room,  with  the  exception 
that  supplied  by  the  leakage  of  windows  ai 
doors,  is  intended  to  find  its  way  through  tl 
heating  chambers.  Moreover,  he  will  see  that  • 
provide  as  far  as  possible  against  the  vontilatir 
drains  being  snpplied  with  fresh  air  from  tl 
doors  and  windows,  rather  than  with  air  from  ti 
room,  care  is  to  be  taken  that  these  outlets  be  j 
placed  in  the  floor  that  they  shall  not  lie  in  an 
direct  line  between  the  fire  and  a door  or  wiudoi 
for  every  current  of  cold  air  entering  the  rooi 
will  rush  by  the  shortest  path  to  the  fire,  an 
will,  therefore,  not  turn  aside  to  enter  a drai 
whose  outlet  does  not  lie  in  such  path. 

It  is  suggested  by  your  correspondent  thi 
“the  air  for  feeding  the  fire  shoidd  he  conveyt 
having  their  openings  close  to  the  cel 
ing ; ” but  he  will  now  see,  from  what  I have  sai 
above,  that  this  would  be  a mistake,  for  we  shoul 
then  be  drawing  oil’  the  purest  air  in  the  roon 
and  leaving  the  w'orst  unaided  in  its  escape. 

In  the  plan  which  the  manufacturer  will  fa 
ward  to  Mr.  Beattie,  and  a copy  of  which 
enclose  for  your  own  inspection,  the  drain-outlcl 
are  not  in  the  best  position.  They  are  as  or: 
ginally  placed  in  the  school-room  of  this  parish 
further  consideration  has  sliow’n  me  that  the 
ought  to  be  in  opposite  corners  of  the  room,  an 
in  the  extreme  distance  from  the  fire. 

The  experience  of  about  ten  years  has  so  full 
convinced  me  of  the  merits  of  the  apparatus,  the 
I cannot  but  rejoice  to  hear  that  “ the  system  i 
getting  into  practice.”  The  manufacturer  is  fr( 
quently  applied  to  for  stoves  for  fresh  schools  i 
localities  where  they  have  been  for  some  tim 
already  in  use.  Surely  this  may  be  regarded  as- 
satisfactory  proof  that  they  are  not  found  to  I 
inefficient  in  “practice,”  although  the  principl 
on  which  they  are  constinctcd  may,  at  first  sigh 
appear  to  be  “ wrong  in  theory.” 

W.  Williams. 

Vicarage,  ITj/de,  Wincliester, 


THE  TENDERS  FOR  MR.  SPURGEON  S 
TABERNACLE. 

ARCHITECTUEAL  COMPETITIONS. 

Sir, — May  I be  permitted  to  call  your  attec 
tion  to  the  list  of  tenders  for  the  erection  of  tb 
New  Tabernacle  for  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Spurgeon  (a 
reported  in  your  journal  of  last  week),  which  seem 
to  me  to  expose  the  present  fallacious  principl 
and  practice  of  architt'ctural  competition. 

There  were  thirteen  tenders,  the  highest  o 
which  was  26,370/.  and  the  lowest  21,500/. 

Taking  the  lowest  of  all  the  tenders,  the  figure 


stand  thus : — 

For  the  carcass  £13,000 

„ finishing 7,b00 

Total,  if  executed  in  Bath  stone,  20.('00 
Add,  if  iu  Portland  stone  1,500 


£-21,500 

There  is  also  the  contract  for  the  earthwork  am 
drainage,  which  has  to  be  added  to  this  sum,  th 
tender  for  which  amounted  to  593/.  which  m-ike 
the  total  cost  for  the  building  of  the  tabernael 
22,093/. 

Nor  is  this  all,  for  the  conditions  upon  whicl 
architects  were  invited  to  compete,  were  as  fol 
lows  : — “ The  total  cost,  including architeci's  com 
mission,  measuring,  warming,  ventilation,  ligiiting 
boundary -walls,  fences,  paths,  fittings,  and  evor.i 
expense,  to  be  about  16,000/.”  j 

The  architect’s  commission  and  clerk  of  th' 
works’  salary,  &c.  have  therefore  to  be  added  t 
the  cost  of  the  building : these  will,  no  doubi 
amount  to  1,550/.  which  will  make  the  i-os 
23,613/.  or  say  with  extras  21,000/.  or  just  '‘lud 
as  much  again  ” as  tlie  prescribed  amount. 

Now,  my  object  in  writing  this  is  to  bring  foi 
ward  another  proof  that  iu  making  out  design 
for  competition,  architects  do  not  restrict  them 
selves  to  the  conditions  imposed  upon  them,  eithe 
from  ignorance  of  the  cost  of  building,  or  froi 
there  being  so  many  chances  against  thei 
being  the  successful  competitor,  the  quostio 
of  cost  is  lightly  considered,  or  perhaps  onl 
guessed  at,  by  the  majority,  the  main  object  bein, 
to  design  something  attractive,  which,  if  siicccsf 
ful,  must  afterwards  he  pared  down  (if  it  can  b 
pared  down)  to  some  lower  amount  than  the  esti 
mated  cost. 

Such  a system  is  greatly  to  be  deprec.'ited.  I 
, is  unfair  and  unjust,  both  to  those  who  invit 
architects  to  compete,  and  to  those  architects  wh 
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23irc  to  compete  fairly,  aixl  to  make  out  a de- 
gu  which  shall  he  executed  at  something 
iproximating  to  the  restricted  amount.  Nor  can 
help  feeling  but  that  the  author  of  the  first 
remiated  design  ought  (as  an  act  of  justice)  to  be 
jii;  called  upon  to  furnish  estimates  for  his  de- 
gii,  seeing  that  the  tenders  for  the  secoJzcZ^re- 
ialed  design  are  so  far  in  excess  of  the  prescribed 
uouut.  John  Belchee. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Maidstone. — Thecoramittee  for  building theNew 
istrict  Church  of  St.  Paul,  Maidstone,  invited 
VO  local  and  two  London  architects  to  submit 
jsigns  for  their  new  church.  The  committee 
timately  selected  the  design  of  Messrs.  Peek 
id  Stephens  as  the  one  most  in  accordance  with 
leir  views,  and  awarded  the  sum  of  30Z.  to  the 
2xt  best,  and  20/.  to  each  of  the  two  other  cora- 
stitors.  It  is  proposed,  as  soou  as  funds  arc 
jtained,  to  build  n parsonage  adjoining  the 
lurch. 

Jivlupendent  Coilege,  Tiiunl<tn.—S,\x : I liave  to  inform 
)u  of  a new  phase  in  competitions,  originated  by  the 
jr.imittec  of  the  Taunton  Independent  College. 

This  committee  issued  instructions  to  architects  stating 
at  certain  accommodation  was  required,  and  that  no 
rsigns  would  be  received  which  could  not  be  e.vecuted 
r t.oooL  On  examination  it  was  clear  to  myself,  as  it 
ust  have  been  to  every  competent  estimator,  that  no 
•Cli  accommodation  could  po.esibly  be  provided  for  that 
nount ; but,  supposing  that  this  would  be  clear  to 
emselves,  and  tliat  the  most  feasible  designs  would 
; accepted,  I did,  after  considerable  labour,  submit  a 
isign. 

Now  comes  the  point.  The  list  which  has  been  pub- 
:hed,  and  which  you  refused  to  insert,  wherein  the 
ithors  of  designs  with  certain  mottoes  are  required  to 
nd  addresses,  to  w'liicli  such  designs  might  be  for- 
>rdcd,  "such  designs  not  being  adopted,”  would  lead 
the  inference  tliat  other  designs  were  adopted,  though 
eir  mottoes  were  not  given.  I regret,  iiowever,  to 
sure  you  that  the  published  list  contained  the  mottoes 
ntl  the  designs  submitted.  And  these  are  all  set  aside 
Ithout  tile  shadow  of  a reason  being  assigned. 

If  wc  are  to  suppose  that  excess  of  cost  {and  nothing 
irs'.')  has  led  to  this,  then  from  whom  hut  the  compe- 
ers did  the  committee  learn  to  estimate  ? And  on  this 
ound,  if  ou  no  other,  the  premiums  ought  to  have  been 
carded.  Co.urETiTou. 


iriLDERS’  BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION. 
Yesterday  (Thursday)  the  twelftli  amiual 
eetiiig  of  the  subscribers  and  friends  of  this 
lavity  was  held  at  the  London  Tavern,  Bishops- 
ite-street,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the 
•port  for  the  past  ycarj  for  the  election  of 
■•csident,  auditors,  treasurer,  and  directors,  for 
le  year  ensuing  j and  for  other  matters  connected 
ith  the  welfare  of  the  institution,  Mr.  George 
ird,  treasurer,  occupied  the  chair,  owing  to  the 
isence  of  Mr.  Thomas  Piper,  president,  through 
pressing  and  important  eiigagemeut. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  having 
:cn  read  and  confirmed. 

The  Secretary  proceeded  to  read  the  report  for 
le  past  year,  as  follows : — 

“ In  appealing  to  the  public  for  their  continued 
d and  support,  the  directors  consider  that  there 
not  amongst  the  numerous  institutions  for  the 
ilief  of  the  necessitous  one  perhaps  more  de- 
Tving  of  support  than  that  which  lias  for  its 
)ject  the  relief  of  those  connected  with  the 
hiding  interests,  whom  age  and  distress  render 
itcrly  unable  to  assist  themselves. 

As  has  beeu  before  urged,  the  nature  of 
hiding  operations  are,  from  the  never-ceasing 
ruggle  ot  competitive  energy  and  various  causes, 
inhered  perhaps  more  precai’ious  than  the  pur- 
lits  of  other  classes,  and  which  your  dh’ectors 
uiceive  to  be  a strong  claim  upon  the  generosity 
' the  ivealthy,  and  those  whose  efforts  have  been 
'Owned  by  success. 

The  directors  take  leave  to  advert  to  a sub- 
ct  e.xplained  in  the  last  report,  viz.  the  terraina- 
ou  of  the  Guarantee  Fund  obtained  at  the 
inner  held  in  1855,  by  which,  at  the  close  of  the 
3ai-  1860,  the  income  of  the  institution  will  be 
•duced  120Z.  15s.  per  annum.  This  contingency 
ley  are  in  pai‘t  endeavouring  to  meet  by  not 
ihng  up  all  the  vacancies  occasioned  by  the  de- 
iase  of  pensioners  j and  they  do  hope  that,  at 
le  annual  dinner  in  October  next,  the  number  of 
ibscvibers  will  be  sufficiently  augmented  to  pre- 
int  such  a precautionary  measime  being  neces- 
ry,  and  to  make  up  for  the  deficiency.  Tliey 
:sure  their  kind  friends  and  supporters  that  the 
ost  pleasurable  portion  of  their  duties  is  an  elec- 
oa  of  pensioners,  and  the  greatest  drawback 
leir  inability  to  elect  more  from  want  of  sufficient 
.uds. 

Tlie  subscriptions  and  donations  for  the  past 
vclve  months  amount  to  1,035/.  Os.  6d. ; and  the 
pustees  have  purchased  583/.  7s.  2d.  Stock,  Three 
a-  cent.  Consols— 457/.  19s.  Id.  for  the  Relief 
and,  and  125/.  8s.  Id.  for  the  Building  Fund. 


The  total  sum  now  invested  is  6,683/.  7s.  2d. 
Stock,  being  4,557/.  19s.  Id.  for  the  Relief  Fund, 
and  2,125/.  ISs.  Id.  for  the  Building  Fund,  with 
a balance  at  the  banker’s  of  318/.  l is.  6d. 

The  directors  have  the  satisfaction  of  iufonn- 
ing  the  subscribers  and  donors,  that  the  acting 
trustee,  Mr,  G.  Spencer  Smith,  has  succeeded  in 
obtaining  from  the  Commissioners  of  Inland 
Revenue  all  the  sums,  amounting  to  49/.  5s.  2d., 
which  had  been  previously  deducted  from  the 
dividends  on  the  Stock  invested  in  the  Three  per 
cent.  Consols,  which  they  gratefully  attribute  to 
the  energy  and  perseverance  of  that  gentleman. 

The  following  pensioners  have  died  during  the 
past  year:  — Robert  King,  elected  November, 
1849,  died  May,  1859;  Joseph  Martin,  elected 
May,  1859,  died  June,  1859 ; Ann  Fagan,  elected 
August,  1853,  died  March,  1859;  Pheehe  Paxton, 
elected  November,  1855,  died  June,  1859. 

An  election  of  two  pensioners — one  male  and 
one  female — was  held  at  the  Loudon  Tavern,  in 
May  last. 

The  eleventh  annual  hall,  which  took  place  at 
Willis’s  Rooms,  St.  James’s,  as  usual,  kindly  super- 
intended by  the  honorary  secretary,  Mr.  Joseph 
Bird,produced  the  satisfactoryprofit  of  98/.  Ids.  Gd. 
and  donations  amounting  to  2.1.  Is.  making 
together  a total  of  100/.  15s.  6d. 

When  we  take  into  consideration  the  amount 
of  wealth  and  intelligence  which  characterises  the 
trades  for  the  relief  of  the  decayed  members  of 
wliich  the  institution  was  established,  the  directors 
still  hope  and  expect  that  ere  long  it  will  be  one 
of  the  most  numerous  and  nourishing  in  the 
metropolis,  and  that  ail  those  connected  with  the 
building  interest  who  have  not  yet  contributed 
their  support  will  now,  when  it  is  so  much  needed, 
come  forward  and  assist  iu  alleviating  the  distress 
of  their  less  fortunate  brethren. 

In  conclusion,  the  president,  vice-presidents, 
and  the  directors  feci  assured  the  objects  of  this 
institution  have  only  to  be  better  known,  and  it 
will  be  more  liberally  supported.  They  therefore 
anxiously  solicit  the  co-operation  of  all  charitably- 
disposed  persons  to  increase  the  funds,  and  thereby 
extend  its  benefits. 

Mr.  George  Smith,  of  Pimlico,  has  kindly  con- 
sented to  become  the  president  of  the  Institution 
for  the  ensuing  year.” 

The  balance-sheet  from  June,  1853,  to  June, 
1859,8howedthereceipts  to  have beenl, 911/.  ls.7d. 
and,  after  the  payment  of  all  expenses,  leaving  a 
balance  of  cash  in  banker’s  hands  of  218/.  1 Is.  Gd. 
and  in  the  hands  of  the  Brighton  secretary, 
4/.  128.  8d.  making  the  entire  balance  223/.  73. 2d. 

The  report  having  been  unanimously  received. 

The  Chairman  in  reference  to  the  balance-sheet, 
said  he  exceedingly  regretted  the  figures  were 
below  the  receipts  of  the  previous  year,  except  at 
the  ball.  He  was  afraid  that,  instead  of  progress- 
ing, they  were  receding ; but  he  hoped  the  ensuing 
year  would  bo  better  than  the  last. 

Mr.  J.  Thorn  said  the  building  trade  was  not 
so  prosperous.  The  diminution,  however,  was  not 
very  great ; and,  under  all  circumstances,  they 
ought  to  congratulate  themselves  on  their  receipts 
being  nearly  as  good  as  might  be  expected. 

Mr.  Cozens  (the  founder  of  the  institution) 
begged  to  call  the  attention  of  the  meeting  to 
the  fact  .of  the  loss  which  they  would  sustain,  iu 
1860,  by  the  Guarantee  Fund,  and  urged  upon 
them  the  necessity  of  taking  time  by  the  fore- 
lock. He  was  particularly  desirous  to  provide 
for  those  who  could  not  assist  themselves.  There 
were  now  fourteen  waitmg  to  be  elected,  yet  he 
was  afraid  they  would  he  unable  to  have  another 
election  in  November.  It  therefore  behoved  all 
to  assist  in  realizing  a small  amount. 

The  various  officers  were  then  elected ; and  after 
several  complimentary  votes  and  acknowledgments 
the  meeting  separated. 


BUILDERS  AND  MERCHANTS’  ACTIONS. 

BINGH.AM  V.  JONES. 

Tiir.s  action,  at  the  Brompton  Count7  Court,  was 
brought  by  Mr.  Bingham,  a marble  and  stone  mason,  of 
Amelia- place,  Fulham-road,  Brompton,  to  recover  25/.  138. 
of  the  defendant,  a builder,  of  Richmond.  Mr.  W.  B. 
Davies  appeared  for  the  plaintiff,  and  Mr.  George  Keene 
for  the  defendant. 

From  the  evidence  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff,  it  seemed 
that  the  defendant  had  a contract  to  complete  several 
carcasses  of  houses  in  St.  Margaret’s-tciTace,  Richmond, 
and  to  this  end  the  defendant  contracted  with  the  plaintiff 
to  supply  the  chimneypieces  and  cisterns,  and  funiistied 
si.xtcen  Sicilian  marble  mantelpieces  at  21/.  and  the  stone 
cisterns  for  4/.  iSs.the  amount  now  claimed. 

Mr.  Keene  having  elicited  that  there  was  a written  con- 
tract, and  that  the  document  did  not  bear  a stamp,  con- 
tended that  the  plaintiff  had  put  himself  out  of  the  pale  of 
the  law,  through  omitting  to  ha^■e  the  contract  stamped ; 
and  cited  several  law  reports  and  decisions  in  support  of 
his  objection. 

Mr.  Davies,  on  the  other  hand,  argued  that  as  part  of 


the  goods  supplied  came  under  mercantile  dealing,  no 
stamp  was  necessary,  for  if  such  were  the  case,  a brick- 
maker,  supplying  a thousand  of  bricks,  or  a stone  merchant 
a ton  of  granite,  would  be  compelled  to  run  to  the  Stamp 
Office  for  a stamp  whenever  he  did  not  get  ready  money 
for  his  goods. 

The  Judge  was  of  opinion  that  the  contract  did  not  re- 
quire a stamp ; upon  which  Mr.  Keene  elicited  from  the 
plaintiff  that  the  defendant  had  sent  a letter  respecting  the 
chimneypieces  notbeing  of  a certain  size ; and  Mr.  Bingham 
denied  that  he  had  agreed  to  supply  the  marbles  at  the 
sizes  mentioned  in  a letter  inquiring  the  prices,  &c.  The 
witness  admitted  that  four  of  the  mantlepieces  were  not 
up  to  the  contract,  but  that  he  had  offered  to  fetch  them 
from  Richmond,  and  supply  others  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  defendant,  but  this  offer  had  been  refused. 

Mr.  Davies  said  it  was  only  when  payment  was  demandevl 
that  the  defendant  made  his  objections,  he  having  up  to 
that  time  said  the  mantlepieces  and  cisterns  would  do. 

The  Judge  (Adolphus)  gave  a verdict  for  2U.  18s.  de- 
ducting 4/.  for  the  mantlepieces  complained  of.  Upon 
inquiry  as  to  Mr.  Bingham's  right  to  have  the  goods  con- 
demned returned  to  him,  it  transpired  that  Mr.  Jones, 
having  completed  his  contract,  had  no  further  control 
over  the  plaintiff’s  goods,  wliich  were  put  up  in.  the 
houses,  neither  could  he  remove  the  mantlepieces. 

The  Judge  upon  this,  to  the  astonishment  of  all  in 
court,  the  defendant  apparently  not  excepted,  altered  the 
verdict  to  another  for  10/.  thus  leaving  the  plaintiff!  with- 
out goods,  money,  or  after  redress. 

Upon  what  grounds  the  Court  so  acted  no  one  present 
could  understand. 


llcailjtlt. 

Fifth  Annual  Feport  of  the  London  Diocesan 
Church  Building  Socieig  and  Metropolis 
Churches  Fund.  1859. 

The  committee  of  this  society  report  a much  more 
satisfactory  state  of 'affairs  during  tlm  last  year 
than  in.  the  previous  one.  Eleven  clmrchcs  had 
been,  consecrated  and  many  designs  for  further 
church  extension  had  been  begun,  or  were  under 
consideration.  The  committee  regretted,  how- 
ever, to  state  that  the  receipts  of  the  last  year  for 
general  purposes  (after  deducting  from  those  of 
the  preceding  year,  the  10,000/.  voted  from  the 
crown  land  revenue),  had  been  900/.  less  than 
those  announced  in  the  last  report.  They  trusted 
this  decrease  would  only  be  temporary.  The  com- 
mittee express  their  satisfaction  in  being  able  to 
state  that  the  owners  of  building  land  are  show- 
an  increasing  disposition  to  aftbrd  facilities  for  the 
acquisition  of  sites  for  churches  in  the  midst  of 
incoming  populations. 


Exercises  in  Mensuration,  with  their  Solutions’ 
By  Frederick  Calder,  M.A.  liongmaus  and 
Co.  1859. 

Mr.  Calder  i.s  the  author  of  "A  Familiar  Expla- 
nation of  Arithmetic,”  of  which  wo  have  already 
had  occasion  to  speak  iu  commendatory  terms  ; 
and  the  present  little  volume  appears  to  be  one 
possessed  of  similar  merit,  and  forming,  what  it 
professes  to  be,  a key  to  all  the  exercises  in  the 
third  part  of  “ Lund’s  Geometry  and  Mensura- 
tion.” 


VARIORUM. 

The  Freemasons’  Magazine^  and  Masonic  Mir- 
ror has  assumed  a new  and  enlarged  form.  The 
first  number  of  the  new  (quarto)  series  was  pub- 
lished on  the  9th  of  July.  One  advantage  among 
others  from  the  change  is,  that  it  can  now  be  sent 
abroad  by  post  for  newspaper  postage  (Id.).  The 
Magazine  will  not  be  confined  purely  to  Masonic 
subjects,  but  architecture,  archa.*ology,  and  other 
sciences  will  receive  attention,  as  will  the  pro- 
ceedings of  scientific  bodies,  the  news,  «S:c.  and  it 
will  he  illustrated  by  engravings.  The  number 
before  us  contains  an  interesting  paper  on 
Stained  Glass,  read  before  the  Birmingham 
Architectural  Society  in  March  last,  and  a large 

quantity  of  Masonic  and  other  intelligence. 

No.  17,  of  the  second  volume  of  the  Geologist 
(Simpkin,  Marshall,'  and  Co.),  shows  that  this  new 
periodical  is  getting  on.  The  number  in  question 
contains,  amongst  various  other  matter,  an  in- 
teresting article,  by  Mr.  S.  J.  Mackie,  with  plates 
and  woodcuts,  on  ripple-marks,  rain-marks,  suu- 
cracks,  and  even  wind-marks,  &c.  in  the  oldest 
stratified  rocks,  and  another  by  Dr.  G.  D.  Gibb, 
on  what  he  calls  “ Fossil  Lightning,”  that  is  on 
branching  tubes  and  stalks  of  flint,  forking  into 
sands  and  sandstones,  and  pavement  flags,  and 
prodqced  at  some  more  or  less  ancient  time  by  the 
action  of  lightning. 


Fall  of  a Roof  at  Willenuall. — The  roof 
of  the  house  at  New  Junction,  fell  in  recently 
while  the  occupants  5vere  in  bed,  or  rather,  it  “ fell 
off,”  for,  dividing  in  the  middle,  one  part  slipped 
down  on  one  side,  and  the  other  upon  the  other 
side,  only  a very  small  portion  falling  iu  the  in- 
terior. No  one  was  hurt. 
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IfORTHEBN  AECHITECTrBAX  ASSOCIATIOX.  — 
The  ordinary  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Xortbern 
Architectural  Association  was  held  on  the  19th  inst. 
in  the  rooms  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  in  the 
Old  Castle, Newcastle, Mr.  thos.  Austin  in  the  chair. 

The  secretary  (5Ir.  Oliver)  having  read  the  minutes 
of  the  last  meeting,  and  a large  amount  of  pre- 
liminary business  having  been  disposed  of,  gentle- 
men were  elected  in  connection  with  the  Associa- 
tion. A special  meeting  was  afterwards  aiTanged 
to  be  held,  to  hear  a paper  read  by  Mr.  Austin, 
on  the  “English  Architecture  of  the  Twelfth 
Centurj’.”  The  annual  excursion  meeting  of  this 
society  was  held  at  Finchale  Abbey  and  Lumley 
Castle,  on  the  6th  inst. 

The  late  Smithfield  Market. — In  the  Com- 
mons last  week,  Mr.  K.  Seymer  asked  the  Home 
Secretary  whether  it  was  the  intention  of  Govern- 


“ South  Kexsixgtox  MusEUir.” — During  the 
week  ending  23rd  July,  1859,  the  visitors  have 
been  5,654  in  number ; from  the  opening  of  the 
Museum,  987,922.  At  the  Museum  of  Patents 
the  number  of  visitors  for  the  week  has  been 
1,715. 

The  National  Gallery. — In  the  House  of 
Commons,  last  week,  Mr.  Coningham  moved  that 
it  is  the  opinion  of  the  House  that  the  system  of 
management  which  now  exists  at  the  National 
Gallery  is  highly  unsatisfactory,  and  is  detrimental 
to  the  public  service.  He  said  that  during  the 
last  twelve  years  upwards  of  90,000/.  had  been 
expended  in  augmenting  the  National  Gallery,  and 
appealed  to  any  one  who  had  a knowledge  of  pic- 
tures whether,  since  the  advent  of  its  present 
administration  to  office,  the  exhibition  had  not 
positively  deteriorated.  He  contended  that  the 
system  of  management  was  bad,  and  therefore  he 
hoped  that  the  House  would  interfere  and  put  a 
stop  to  it.  Hon.  gentleman  might  show  impatience 


ment  to  adopt  so  much  of  the  site  of  Smithfield- ! (^^ere  had  been  sundry  manifestations  of  that 
market  as  reverted  to  the  Crown  for  the  enjoy- 1 Reeling  all  through  the  hon.  gentleman  s speech), 
ment  and  recreation  of  the  public.  Sir  G.  C.  I country  looked 

Lewis  said  a plan  was  in  preparation  by  the  City  j result  of  this  question  with  very 

according  to  which  a considerable  portion  of  the  ' anxiety.  They  looked  upon  the  way  m which  the 
eround  would  be  dedicated  to  the  use  of  the  ■ <3o'’e™“ent  had  dealt  with  this  question  as  a test 
public  for  recreation  and  enjoyment.  The  plan  in  ! ^heir  sincerity  m the  work  ot  reform  and  re- 
question involved  a portion  of  the  ground  belong- 1 trenebment.  He  concluded  by  moving  the  rcsolu- 
ing  to  the  City,  and  also  a small  portion  of  the  I there  being  no  seconder,  it  fell  to  the 

site  belonging  to  the  Crown,  which  would  he  used 


The  Repavement  op  Lonlon-bbiege. — On 
Monday  last  this  work  was  finished  by  Messrs. 
,,  . , Mowlem,  Bart,  and  Freeman,  of  Grosvenor-wharf 

and  East  Greenwich,  who  have  undertaken  the 


as  a dead-meat  market. 

CHARING-CBOSg  AND  SoUTH-EaSTEBN  RAILWAY 


of  this  bill  to  give  the  trustees  of  St.  Thomas’s 
Hospital  10,000/.  to  build  a new  wing  in  place  of 
the  one  to  be  rendered  unfit  for  hospital  purposes, 
by  the  railway  contiguous  to  it,  but  this  was  de- 
clined. The  chairman  said  the  committee  con- 
sidered that  the  hospital  would  be  damaged  by 
the  new  line,  that  it  would  render  the  north  wing 
totally  unfit  for  the  purposes  of  a hospital,  and 
that  it  ought  to  be  removed.  They  considered 
that  the  London-hridge  Railway  Companies  should 


remainder  of  the  carriage-way  contract  for  paving, 
since  the  demise  of  Mr.  James  Chadwick.  Twelve 
days  have  been  occupied  in  its  completion,  during 
which  time  5,000  tons  of  material  have  been  re- 
moved, and  as  much  new  granite,  in  3-incb  Aber- 
deen and  Guernsey  cubes,  with  massive  trams  and 
worked  kerbs,  of  the  best  quality,  direct  from 
the  quarries  of  the  firm,  have  been  laid.  Some 
difficulty  was  experienced  in  consequence  of  it 
having  been  decided  that  half  of  the  bridge  only 


, 1 j • i . 5.  . . I naviug  oeen  uccmeci  tuat  ii<ui  oi  luc  uiiuge  oi 

have  entered  mto  some  arrangement  for  the  pnr-  tp,  „ther  half 

ohaae  or  the  hosuital.  but  thev  must  lenvp  tlip  . ...  -.r  . 


chase  of  the  hospital,  but  they  must  leave  the 
question  of  compensation  to  be  settled  by  the 
parties  as  the  law  provided.  The  clauses  were 
gone  through,  and  the  bill  was  ordered  to  be  re- 
ported to  the  House. 

• Electro-Telegraphic. — The  Folkestone  and 
Boulogne  telegraph,  now  laid,  is  submerged  at 


a margin  for  the  traffic.  Mr.  C.  Cave  was  clerk 
of  the  works,  and  Messrs.  Murray  and  Webb  were 
the  foremen. 

Ballooning  : Preparations  for  a Trans- 
atlantic Voyage. — A trip  from  St.  Louis  to  the 
sea-bord,  previous  to  an  attempt  which  appears 
to  have  been  seriously  entertained  of  crossing  the 


Buologne,  thence  traverses  the  depth  of  the  Atlantic,  is  thus  described  in  an  ^Huerican 
Channel,  and  emerges  at  low-water  mark  opposite  | paper  : — “ Friday  evening,  at  twenty  minutes 
Lydden  Spout  station.  From  this  it  passes  under  s past  seven,  the  balloon  Atalantis  left  St.  Louis  for 
the  beach  to  the  zig-zag  footpath,  ascending  the  ' a trip  to  the  sea-bord:  Messrs.  Wise,  La  Mon- 
cliff to  the  station,  and  is  thence  carried  on  by  an  1 taine,  Gager,  and  Mr.  Hyde,  of  the  Mepublican, 
underground  wire  to  an  office  in  Folkestone,  near  I were  the  passengers.  The  balloon  landed  near 
the  pier  lately  occupied  by  Messrs.  Chinnory.  It  | Adams,  Saturday  afternoon,  having  travelled  1,200 
is  connected  with  Dover  by  means  of  a wire,  from  I xniles  in  nineteen  hours.  The  balloon  travelled 
its  junction  at  Lydden  Spout  to  the  company’s  ' over  the  whole  of  Lake  Erie,  from  Toledo,  across 
office,  passing  at  a considerable  height  above  j Long  Point — passing  between  Buffalo  and  Nia- 
houses  from  Archcliff  Fort.  The  caMe  weighs  gara  Falls.  Just  before  reaching  Rochester,  the 


6 tons  to  the  mile. Gold  medals  have  been 

prepared  for  the  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
to  be  presented  “ to  those  engaged  in  laying  the 
first  Atlantic  cable.”  The  medals  are  of  two 
sizes,  nine  of  the  first-class,  and  forty-eight  of  the 
second.  The  first  are  for  the  projectors,  and  the 
active  promoters  of  the  work.  The  second  are  for 
those  who  were  principally  engaged  in  the  laying 
of  the  cable.  It  is  somewhat  amusing  to  note 
that  neither  the  engineer  (Bright),  who  was 
knighted  by  her  Majesty,  nor  the  electrician 
(Whitebouse),  are  included  either  in  the  first  or 
second  class,  though  both  of  them  had  assuredly 
something  more  to  do  with  the  original  promotion 
of  the  cable  than  most  of  the  Americans  and 
others  to  whom  the  first-class  medal  is  to  he  given, 
while  even  second  assistant  -engineers  in  the 
British  men-of-war,  and  third  assistant  engineers 
in  the  States  men-of-war  are  on  the  list  for  the 
second-class  medal.  The  commanders  of  these 
vessels  receive  the  first-class  medal. 

Granite  Tramways. — I read  with  pleasure  the 
letter  of  your  correspondent,  “ Mr.  D.  F.  Walker,” 
in  your  last  number,  in  reference  to  tramways.  I 
have  also  observed  with  him  the  pavement  in 
Priday-street,  Cheapside,  and  lamented  that  the 
material  required  should  lie  useless  in  the 
possession  of  the  heir  to  the  Crown.  There  is 
enough  granite  to  supply  the  seabord  of  the 
whole  nation,  at  least,  at  Dartmoor,  that  might 
be^  uTought  into  blocks  by  convict  labour,  and 
shipped  at  Plymouth  at  small  comparative  ex- 
pense by  tram  or  railway,  as  there  [is  one  con- 
tinual declivity  from  Dartmoor  to  Plymouth,  a 
distance  of  less  than  twenty  miles.  Any  further 
information  I should  be  glad  to  give,  if  desired. 

Plymouth. 


balloon  encountered  a violent  hurricane,  wliich 
swept  it  from  its  course  and  carried  the  voyagers 
over  Lake  Ontario.  It  was  their  intention  to 
have  followed  the  Central  Railroad,  as  near  as 
possible  to  .lUbany,  and  but  for  the  storm  of  Satur- 
day they  would  have  been  successful.”  The  bal- 
loon was  dragged  for  fifty  miles  across  Lake 
Ontario,  and  almost  in  the  water  all  the  time.  It 
was  afterwards  destroyed  in  a forest.  The  highest 
point  attained  during  the  voyage  was  a little  over 
two  miles.  The  balloon  was  charged  with  75,000 
feet  of  gas  at  starting.  This  balloon  was  the  one 


Roman  Remains  at  Witcombe. — A Roman 
villa  has  been  discovered  at  Witcombe,  near  Bath. 
It  is  situated  on  the  estate  of  Lady  Cromie,  and 
consists  of  tesselated  pavement  in  various  devices, 
and  several  baths  are  attached  to  the  building, 
the  largest  of  the  kind  that  are  known.  It  wat 
discovered  by  some  labourers  while  in  the  act  of 
rooting  up  an  old  ash  tree,  which  disclosed  a door« 
way  leading  into  the  villa.  In  the  interior  were 
found  hatchets  of  flint,  ploughshares,  steelyards, 
lamps,  coins,  and  various  other  Roman  relics,  the 
whole  of  which  are  to  he  preserved  in  the  British 
Museum. 

Dock  Property. — Tlie  St.  Katherine’s  Dock 
Company  has  just  announced  a dividend  for  the 
last  half-year  of  4^  per  cent,  free  of  income  tax. 
The  tonnage  which  entered  the  dock  in  the  first 
six  months  of  the  last  three  years,  was  as  fol- 
lows:—1857,  93,781  tons;  1858,  93,636  tons; 
1859,  97,962  tons.  The  total  shipping  which 
entered  the  port  of  London  in  the  half-years 
ended  30th  June,  1857,  1858,  and  1859,  respec- 
tively, was  as  follows : — 1857,  4,378  ships,  of 
1,116,850  tons;  1858,  4,899  ships,  of  1,295,8-10 
tons ; and  1859,  4,639  ships  of  1,195,240  tons. 

The  Stephenson  Monument,  by  Mr.  Lough. 

M'e  understand  that  the  monument  consists  of 
a bronze  figure  of  10  feet  high,  upon  a gradually 
decreasing  quadrilateral  base  springing  oft'  a 
square  area.  The  height  of  the  supporting  mass 
will  be  15  feet.  The  figures  of  four  athletic 
workmen,  modelled  from  the  life,  fill  up  each 
corner  of  the  area,  and  they  each  are  typical. 
First,  a forge  worker,  a common  blacksmith,  with 
his  implements  of  trade,  on  whose  labour  all  the 
grand  works  of  the  mighty  engineer  were  based; 
a second  bearing  a sample  of  the  smooth  rail ; a 
third  with  the  locomotive  engine;  and  a fourth 
with  the  safety  lamp,  or,  as  the  miners  call  it, 
“ Geordy.” 

Deodorizing  the  Thambs. — Dr.  McGregor 
Croft  proposes  to  turn  the  river  steamers  to 
account.  He  says,  “ The  liquor  sodcB  chlorinates 
is  well  known  as  a powerful  deodorizer ; and  I 
propose  that  these  vessels  carry  a zinc  tank, 
capable  of  holding  a hogshead  of  this  liquid,  and 
a pipe  from  the  tank  should  empty  the  coutents 
(regulated  of  course)  beneath  the  sterns.  The 
constant  evolution  of  the  paddle-wheels  would 
effectually  mix  the  fluid  with  the  sewage.  I need 
not  remark  how  thoroughly  the  object  would  b« 
gained  without  detriment  to  any  property,  and  1 
may  be  considered  bold  in  asserting  (neverthelesi 
it  is  true)  I could  remove  in  forty-eight  hours  b^ 
this  process  all  stench  from  the  river  ; and  it  cai: 
be  easily  repeated.” 

Frauds  in  the  Sale  of  Gas. — The  value  o: 
gas  sold  in  this  kingdon  is  estimated  to  amount  t< 
5,000,000/.  per  annum ; and  yet  its  measuremeni 
is  left  without  any  legal  provision  with  respeci 
either  to  accuracy  or  fraud.  For  the  want  of  i 
legal  criterion  and  inspection,  what  is  called  j 
cubic  foot  of  gas  measured  by  meters  of  one  inanu 
factnrer,  differs  as  much  as  3 per  cent,  from  th< 
cubic  foot  as  measured  by  the  meter  of  othe. 
manufacturers.  Gas  meters  are  capable  of  hein| 
managed  so  as  to  register  for  or  against  the  con 
sinner  to  a very  important  extent,  in  many  in 
stances  varying  from  the  true  measure  as  high  a 
25  to  50  per  cent,  or  upwards ; and  instances,  it  i 
said,  have  been  found  of  meters  actually  at  worl 
registering  as  high  as  30  per  cent,  variation  fron 
the  true  measure ! The  gas-consuming  publi 
have  therefore  at  present  no  remedy  against  frau< 
or  error  in  the  measurement  of  gas,  but  mus 
submit  to  every  imposition ; but  if  a proper  lega 


constructed  at  Lansinghurg,  for  a voyage  across  standard  of  meiisurement  were  established,  an 
the  Atlantic.  The  aeronauts  are  said  to  be  “ well : inspectors  appointed  to  enforce  its  observancr 
satisfied  with  their  trip,  and  confident  that  aerial  [ there  would  soon  be  an  end  of  this  long-standin 
navigation  for  great  distances  is  entirely  prac-  , evil. 

ticable.”  The  trip  cost  M.  Gager  alone  some  | Sunstroke.— It  may  not  be  amiss  to  remin 
2,000  dollars.  The  “ Atalantis,”  it  is  to  be  feared,  your  readers,  that  in  Eastern  and  tropical  cliraat( 
runs  the  risk  of  disappearing  in  the  ocean  like  the  practice  is  to  protect  the  head,  particular, 
Plato’s  Island  of  the  same  (in  this  case)  not  very  j the  back  of  the  head,  from  the  sun  by  a heai 
auspicious  name.  To  travel  1,200  miles  in  a bal-  turban,  or  by  a solar  tope  or  planter’s  hat,  cm 
loon,  however,  is  at  least  a step  in  advance,  and  sisting  of  many  plaits  of  straw  lined  with  whi 
nineteen  hours  shows  what  may  yet  be  done,  were  all  over — a massive  affair.  The  prsmtice  he 
there  only  means  of  guidance  available.  The  | seems  reversed,  by  either  wearing  a light  cap  < 
projectors  in  this  case  feel  assured  of  a west  to  a light  straw  hat — no  protection  at  all,  or  a degr 
east  air  current  at  a certain  height  in  the  atmos- 1 better  only  than  the  senseless  Turkish  fez,  whii 

phere  to  waft  them  safely  across  the  Atlantic. produces  the  ophthalmia  so  prevalent— not  protec 

For  the  raising  of  balloons,  we  may  here  note,  a ing  the  eyes.  A word  on  modern  dre^,-— a sobje 
correspondent  of  our  own,  Mr.  C.  M.  Dick,  senr. 
proposes  heat  from  coal  ignited  on  a fire-tile  fur- 
nace, such  as  recently  described  in  the  Builder ; 
and  the  balloon  he  proposes  to  be  of  silk  made 
impervious  to  air  or  gas  by  vulcanized  india- 
rubber,  the  texture  being  similar  to  that  of  light 
waterproof  silk  top-coats  and  cloaks.  The  caout- 
chouc, he  says,  will  withstand  over  200  degrees  of 
dry  heat. 


to  which  you  have  more  than  once  alluded.  T1 
requires  to  be  easier,  lighter,  and  more  fiowin 
The  present  condition  of  dress  as  regards  t 
female  part  of  the  community  is  such  as  to  redu 
them  to  a comparative  state  of  helplessness, 
destructive  alike  of  comfort  and  of  heall 
Labourers  in  the  field  using  a stooping  posti; 
should  wear  the  “ planter’s  hat,”  to  protect  he 
and  neck. — Comfort. 
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Repeal  oe  the  Papeb  Tax. — In  No.  27  of 
;he  Gazette  of  the  Association  for  Promoting  the 
Repeal  of  the  Taxes  on  Knowledge  (published  at 
iheir  office,  10,  Ampton-place,  Gray’s-inn-road),  is 
i copy  of  the  recent  petition  to  the  Commons,  on 
/he  subject  of  the  obnoxious  paper  tax,  in  w'hich 
lome  of  its  inconsistencies  and  absurdities  are 
jointed  out.  The  number  also  contains  an  ex* 
;ract  from  the  third  annual  report  of  the  board  of 
nlaud  revenue  on  the  paper  duty,  in  regard  to 
inomalies  and  difficulties  as  seen  from  an  excise 
point  of  view. 

Roce  DRiLLiNa  Machinery. — A contrivance 
lasjust  been  patented  in  the  United  States  by 
Vlr.  L.  White,  of  Davenport,  Iowa,  for  rendering 
ihe  drilling  of  rocks  less  laborious  than  it  has 
litherto  been.  The  operation  is  said  to  be  very 
limjjlc.  By  turning  a crank  the  drill  receives  a 
•apid  percussive  and  return  motion,  giving  three 
jIows  to  one  rotation  of  the  crank,  and  at  the 
lame  time  the  drill  is  fed  to  its  work,  and  itself 
mrned  to  cut  the  hole  round.  A two-inch  bore 
ind  under  can  be  done  by  hand,  and  it  is  only 
ibove  that  size  that  animal  or  steam-power  will 
>e  required. 

Recent  TnuNDEESTORMS.— Electricity  has  been 
.'ery  active  throughout  the  country  this  summer, 
ind,  notwithstanding  the  great  heat,  there  is, 
loubtless,  little  chance  of  the  prevalence  of  epi- 
lemic  cholera,  which  appears  to  be  much  more 
jonnected  witli  close  summers,  in  w’hich  there  lias 
seen  but  little  of  the  salutary  influence  of  light- 
ling  to  purify  air  and  earth.  But  for  the  recent 
ffiunderstorms,  bad  as  the  Thames  is,  probably  it 
yould  have  been  still  more  offensive  j since  the 
jlectrified  oxygen  or  ozone  of  the  atmosphere  is  a 
nuch  more  potent  decomposer  of  noxious  effluvia 
;han  oxygen  not  so  electrified  or  made  chemically 
ictive.  Much  mechanical  mischief,  howev’er,  has 
jeen  done  by  the  thunderstorms  throughout  the 
XJuntry,  especially  in  the  shape  of  glass  breakage. 
Hail,  or  rather  lumps  of  ice,  some  of  it  as  large  as 
t hen’s  egg  or  a small  orange,  is  said  to  have  been 
zery  prevalent,  even  injuring  and  killing  small 
iniinals,  such  as  rabbits,  fowls,  geese,  &c.  and 
jven  the  i*ain  is  said  in  some  cases  to  have  come 
iown  with  such  impetuosity  as  to  break  sky- 
ights,  as  well  as  deluge  buildings,  slake  lime  and 
lence  set  fire  to  wooden  structures,  Ac.  In  York- 
ihire  and  Lancashire,  as  in  many  other  districts, 
nuch  damage  was  done  by  both  hail  and  rain, 
md  some  little  also  by  the  lightning. 

Dwellings  eor  Labouring  Classes  (Ire- 
iAND). — A Bill  to  extend  the  Act  to  Pacilitate 
he  Improvement  of  the  Lauded  Property  in 
.reland,  and  the  Acts  amending  the  same ; 
ind  to  promote  the  Erection  of  Dwellings  for 
.ho  Labouring  Classes  in  Ireland,  has  been 
jrepnred  and  brought  in  by  Sii-  William 
joraerville,  Mr.  George,  and  Sir  R.  Fergusson. 
riie  preamble  I'ecites : “ Whereas  an  Act  was 
)RSScd  ill  the  tenth  year  of  her  Majesty,  intituled 
An  Act  to  facilitate  the  Improvement  of  Landed 
’roporty  in  Ireland And  whereas  an  Act  of  the 
weifth  and  thirteenth  years  of  her  Majesty, 
hapter  twenty-three,  was  passed  ‘ to  authorise 
urther  Advances  of  Money  for  the  Improvement  of 
ianded  Property  and  the  extension  and  promotion 
f Drainage  and  other  ivorks  of  public  utility  in 
reland:’  And  whereas  another  Act  of  the  thirteenth 
nd  fourteenth  years  of  her  Majesty,  chapter  thirty  • 
ne,  was  passed  ‘ to  authorise  further  Advances  of 
loneyforDrainagc  andtheimprovementof  Landed 
*roperty  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  to  amend 
he  Acts  relating  to  such  Advances And  whereas, 
.nder  the  eighth  section  of  the  said  last-recited 
ict,  loans  were  authorised  to  be  made  for  the 
rection  of  farm-buildings  in  Ireland;  and  it  is 
xpedient  to  authoxlsc  loans  to  be  made  in  like 
lanner  for  the  erection  of  dwellings  for  the 
ibouring  classes  in  Ireland : Be  it,”  Ac.  Loans 
lay  be  made  out  of  the  money  granted  for  the 
nprovemeut  of  landed  property  in  Ireland  for 
lie  erection  of  dwellings  for  the  labourine:  classes 
1 Ireland. 


TENDERS. 

or  the  erection  of  an  entire  new  set  of  farm  buildings, 
at  VVoodend  Farm,  Huntley,  near  Gloucester.  Messrs. 
J.  and  J.  Girdwood,  architects,  London : — 

R.  Smith,  Dickleburgli j£2,324  0 0 

CollievandSmart,  Gloucester  , . 1,920  0 0 
J.  Coleman,  Chaxhill  (accepted)  1,883  o o 


For  sundry  works  to  be  done  at  the  “ Morning  Advertiser  ” 
office  and  houses,  in  Shoe-lane,  City.  Mr.  W.  Nunn, 
architect.  Quantities  supplied 


Jones  and  Martin  £2,500  0 

Lawrence  and  Sons  2,240  0 

Mansfield  and  Son 2,050  0 

Little  and  Son 1,997  q 

Blackburn 1,978  0 

Brass  and  Son L95.3  0 

S.  B.  Hocken 1,910  0 

Norris i,S97  0 

Ashford  and  Co 1,895  0 

Livermore 1,890  0 

Hack  and  Sons 1,877  0 

Wilson  1,854  0 

Chutter  1,844  0 

Jones  1,795  0 

Rider  1,674  0 

Wills  1,584  0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

u 

0 

0 

0 


For  five  lodges,  and  chapel  altered  to  form  two  cottages, 
Bedwell,  Herts,  for  Sir  Culling  E.  Eardley,  Bart.  Mr. 
W.  G.  Habershon,  architect : — 


Rudkin,  Brothers ^3,245  0 0 

Lodd,  Brothers 2,828  0 0 

Andrews 2,672  0 0 

Tarrant 2,310  0 0 

McLennan  and  Bird  2,269  0 0 

Purkiss  2,189  0 0 

Simpson 2,150  0 0 

Seagrave  and  Blofield  1,956  0 0 

Collins 1,950  0 0 

Evans,  Brothers 1,895  0 0 

Rowland 1,875  0 0 


For  boundary  walls,  gates,  he.  at  the  Diocesan  Train- 


ing Schools,  Brighton.  Mr.  W.  G.  Habershon,  archi 
tect: — 

McCalla 1,050  0 0 

Jackson  and  Shaw 610  0 0 

Cheesman  and  Co Ooo  0 0 

Seagrave  and  Blofield 544  0 0 

Cane  520  0 0 


For  erecting  fences  and  laying  out  gardens,  he.  to  six 
houses  at  Forest-hill,  Kent,  for  Mr.  H.  B.  Turnbull. 
Mr.  W.  Hey,  architect:— 

Shoults ^408  5 0 

Downs  384  0 0 

Plumley  (accepted) 289  0 0 


For  road-making,  sewerage,  and  allotment  drainage  of 
Conservative  Land  Society’s  estate,  Melcombe  Regis 
parish,  Weymouth,  Dorset.  Mr.  James  Wylson,  Engi- 
neer. Quantities  not  supplied : — 


Embankments, 
Earth;  8 inches 
of  Gravel  on 
Roads. 

Embankments, 
Earth;  4 in.  of 
Chalk,  and  5 
Gravel. 

Embankments, 
Chalk;  5 in. of  1 
Gravel.  j 

Pickering 

£ s.  d. 
6,628  1 5 

£ a.  d. 

£ 

Rogers  

Cox  and  Harcourt  .... 

6,475  0 0 

6,271  0 0 

6,26s  0 0 

9,000 

7.271 

Testy 

6,230  10  0 

6,490  10  0 

7,330 

Murray 

5,811  0 0 

7,920 

Bottomley  and  Hanson 

5,201  11  11 

4,9S4  1 11 

5,044  10  0 

5,024*  n 0 

5,904 

Pickett  

5,119  0 0 

Reiitmorc 

4,921  0 0 

4,921  0 0 

7,921 

* 3 inches  of  Chalk. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


SoMEBOi/Y  (TUe  painter’s  bill  at  Cirencester,  said  to  have  been  4el'.- 
TCred  to  the  churchwanlens  of  an  adjoining  parish  in  1771,  viz.,—"  To 
nionduig  the  Comnnanilnionta.  altering  the  Belief,  and  malting  a new 
Lord’s  Prayer,  one  pound  one,"  lias  been  often  printed).— E.  C.  P.— 
Alpha- E.  0.  8.— D.— a.— H.  C.— Mr.  0.— F.  W.  B.— W.  H.  (next  week). 
—A  Bricklayer— A Foreman— H,  J.— J.  P.— D.  F.  W.  (declined  with 
thanks). — J,  F. 

Post-office  Orders  and  Pemittairces  should  le 
made  payable  to  Mr.  Morris  R.  Coleman. 

NOTICE. — All  Communications  respect- 
ing AdvertisementSy  SubscHptions,  S^c.  should  he 
addressed  to  “ The  Publisher  of  the  Builder f 
No.  1,  TorJe-street,  Covent-garden.  All  other 
Communications  should  be  addressed  to  the 
'‘Editor,"  and  not  to  the  “Publisher.” 


W 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

ANTED,  “THE  BUILDER”  for 

JANUARY  IS,  and  MARCH  19, 1859.— Apply  at  the  Office. 


M 


R.  WILLIAM  ELLISON, 

CONSULTING  SURVEYOR,  of  8TAIN8BY-ROAD,  E. 

Has  taken  Office*  at 
13,  FENCHURCH-BUILDINGS,  FENCHURCH-8TREET,  E.C. 
UTicre  he  continues  to  advise  BUILDERS 
On  BREACHES  Of  CONTRACT,  DISPUTED  ACCOUNTS,  4c. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  ENGINEERS, 

BUILDERS,  SURVEYORS.  4c.— COMPETITION  Working 
and  DetaU  Drawings,  Maps,  Plans,  Tracings,  Quantities,  Surveys,  and 
Professional  Aid  genemlly,  by  Mr.  It.  BLESSLEY,  8,  Furnival’s-inn, 
Holbom.  PERSPECTIVES  outlined,  etched,  or  coloimid  by  the  first 
-''its  in  London. 


TO  PARENTS  AND  GUARDIANS. 

■A/TECHANICAL  ENGINEERING.— There 

J-TJ.  is  a VACANCY  in  one  of  the  largest  Establishments  in  tho 
North  of  England  for  H.\LF  A DOZEN  YOUNG  GE-NTLEMEN  .-w 
/VI’i’RENTICES,  They  would  h.at’e  the  opportunity  of  a thorough  in- 
sight, theoretical  and  pracllc.al.into  the  constniction  of  steam  engine.* 
and  general  machinery,  the  manufacture  of  forged  and  rolled  iron  of 
every  descriptlou,  smithed  work,  iron  and  brass  founding,  mechanical 
drawing,  agricultural  Implements,  carpentiT,  joinery,  railway 
material  of  all  sorts,  4c.  Premium  in  each  case  150f.  The  right  would 
be  reserved  of  declining  to  treat  with  any  one  who  might  in  any 
respect  be  deemed  unsuitable, — Address,  early,  by  letter  only,  H.  B. 
"Enginoor  ” Office,  Strand,  London. 


SURVEYORS. — The  To^vn  Council  of 

_L  the  Borough  of  Dorchester  are  desirous  to  PROCURE  a FIT 
PERSON  to  discharge  the  general  duties  of  SURVEYOR  to  the 
COUNCIL.  He  will  bo  required  to  reside  within  the  borough,  and 
Buperinteud  tlie  management  of  the  corporate  property,  and,  amongst 
other  things,  to  devote  himself  to  the  carrying  out  of  the  private  Im- 
provementa  for  the  drainage  and  water  supply  of  the  borough,  under 
" the  Public  Health  Act  1843,’’  and  be  competent  to  design  and  recorf 
such  unprovcmeiit*  on  the  general  plan  of  drainage  and  water  auiqily 
as  they  proceed  to  execution  and  completion. — Applications  to  fill  the 
office,  stating  qualifications  and  salary  required,  to  be  ma<le  In  wtl  - 
ing,  and  deltverwl  at  the  Office  of  the  Town  Clerk  in  Dorchester,  by 
TEN  o’clock  on  the  Ist  AUGUST  next. 

Guildhall,  Dorchester,  11th  July,  1K9. 

TO  TIMBER  MERCHANTS  AND  OTHER.S. 

ANTED,  by  tho  Advertiser,  w'ho  has 

T T been  accustomed  to  the  general  duties  of  a RETAIL  TIMBER 
YARD,  a RE-ENCAGEUENT,  In  the  above  line,  or  as  BOOK- 
KEEPER, COLLECTOR,  4c.  in  a respectable  house  of  any  kind.  Is 
of  good  lulJress,  and  can  produce  a five  years’  recommendation  from 
late  employer.  Security  can  be  given.— Address,  R.  M.  Post-office. 
Kiiiuersley,  Wellington,  Biilop. 

TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

"X^ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  aged  26,  an 

f T ENGAGEMENT.  Can  draw  perspective,  bSe  ont  quanti- 
ties, measure  up  work,  &c.  Terms  31s.  Bd.  per  week.  References  to 
London  architects.— Please  to  iidilress  to  Mr,  R.  H.  DAVIDSON,  49, 
Buckland-street.  Hoiton,  N. 

GENERAL  FOREMAN  AND  CLERK. 

ANTED,  a thoroughly  pi'actical  Man,  to 

f T SUPERINTEND  and  DIRECT  the  general  REPAIRS. 

BUILDING.S,  and  other  matters,  on  an  estate  .at  the  east  end  of 
London.  He  must  be  comi^teut  to  prepare  working  drawings,  bike 
out  quantities,  measure  work,  4c.  Apply,  by  letter  only,  stating 
salary,  previous  employment,  age,  4c. — Address, Mr.  J.  LONG.  Tylney 
Hall,  Wansteiid. 

WANTED  a MANAGING  CLERK  in  an 

T T ArchUeot’s  office,  fully  conversant  with  Gothic,  Ac,— Address, 
T.  S.  at  Mr.  Scripps’s  Newsi«per  Office,  South  Moltou-street.  W. 

TO  LAND  SURVEYORS. 

■WANTED,  a GENTLEMAN  who 

y y ttiorongly  understands  the  SURVEYING  and  DRAWING 
PLA.NS  of  ESTATES,— For  particulars  apply  by  letter  to  Mr.  ALFRF.D 
LOCK,  Somerset  Cottage,  Mayhiish,  near  Southampton. 

N.B.  No  letters  will  be  answei-wl  unless  they  contain  written  refer- 
encei  as  to  aldllty  and  cbaracler,  which  wiU  be  returned. 

TO  PAINTERS. 

T^ANTED,  a Man,  thoroughly  competent 

y y to  act  as  FOREMAN,  In  tho  above  capacity.  None  need 
apply  who  have  not  filled  a siinllarsltuatlon. — Apply,  by  Utter,  only, 
to  W.  L.  27,  Green-street,  Bedforf-row. 

TO  GRAINEB8  AND  WRITERS, 

ANT  ED,  a sober,  steady,  GOOD 

y y GRAINER  and  WRITER.  Constant  work.  State  wages  — 
Aiqily  to  Messrs.  W.  aud  J,  SCARBOROUGH,  Grantham. 

TO  SHOP  FOREMEN. 

\A/’ ANTED,  as  WORKING  FOREMAN  of 

T y CARPENTERS  /md  JOINERS,  a Practical  Man  thoroughly 
accHiaintod  with  the  trade  in  all  its  branches,  aud  competent  to  set  out 
work.  None  need  iqiply  wlio  liavo  not  filled  a airall.ar  situation  — 
.40ilress,  stating  age,  wages,  and  reference,  to  E.  D.  Post-office 
Wolverhampton. 

TO  GAS  FITTERS  AND  METER  MAXEBS. 

■VyANTED,  for  the  South  Coast,  a thorough 

y y practical  MAN,  who  understands  the  repairing  of  meters 
pipe  laying  and  fitting  generally.  He  will  be  required  to  take  cbiirge 
of  the  works  in  the  absence  of  the  principal.  Firing  and  gas  with 
works.— A|>ply,  slating  salary  re<iulred,  to  Mr,  ROBERT 
CHURCH,  Gas  Works,  Hertford. 

N.B.— Good  references  will  be  required. 

_ TO  SHEET-IRON  WORKF,R.8  AND  SMITHS. 

Ty ANTED  SEVERAL  MEN,  who  have 

y y been  .icjuatomed  to  gas-holder,  tink,  or  cistern  making  —Send 
refeituccs,  and  wages  required,  to  GEO.  BOWER,  engineer,  St.  Neot’s, 
Huntingdonshire.  ' 

Ty  ANTED,  a first-rate  Gothic  Stone  and 

y V Wood  Carver,  to  work  in  Ireland.  Perm.aneDt  engagenient 
and  journey  paid  ; salary.  50a.  A good  opening  for  an  energetic  mnu. 
Apply  to  Mr.  KIRBY,  Oakley  Cottage,  Werrington-street,  Oakley- 
squaj-e,  N, 

JOINERS. 

yT'ANTED,  immediately,  a number  of  good 

yy  JOINERS,  who  will  be  Well  and  constantly  employed.  Are 
rocinired  at  Newport,  Monmouthshire.— Apply  to  Mr.  H,  1*.  DOLT. 
B’lUdcr.  Steam  Saw  MilU. 

1X7 ANTED,  a SITUATION  as  WOEKING 

y y FOREM.4N,  in  the  Brick,  Tlie,  and  Pottery  Hue,  Can  make 
tiles,  garden-pots,  pipes,  burn,,  4c.  Good  reference*.— Address,  W.  B, 
Arrow’s  Pottery,  'Tunbridge  Wells. 

TO  CARPENTERS  AND  BUILDERS 

WANTED,  to  APPRENTICE  a respectal/lo 

y y Lad  to  the  CARPENTERING, — For  particulars  apply  to 

E.  G.  14,  Buwling-green-biiildings,  MaiyUboue, 

TyANTED,  by  an  Experienced  Pi-actical 

yy  CARPENTER  and  JOINER,  thoroughly  conversant  with 
the  Building  Trades,  a RE-ENGAOEMENT  as  CLERK  of  WORKS  or 
GENERAL  FOREJIAN,  having  Imd  the  entire  uianagemeiit  of  exten- 
sive works  In  towu  and  country.— Address,  G.  3.  Office  of  "The 
Builder.” 

TIT^ANTED,  by  tiie  Advertiser,  a SITUA- 

y y TION  OS  CLERK  of  WORKS,  or  FOREMAN  to  a BUILDER 
leferences  nnexceptlouable.— Address,  0.  H.  Office  of  " Tho  Builder." 

JUNIOR  CLERK. 


or  the  erection  of  cemetery  chapels,  in  the  parish  of 
Banbury  and  county  of  O.xford.  Mr.  C.  H.  Edwards, 
architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Messrs.  G.  and  C. 
Lausdowne : — 


H.  Cowley £\,\’is  8 

J.  and  T.  Davids 1,125  u 

C.CIaridge 1,070  0 

Hopkinsand  Hackett l,040  0 

A.  Kimberley 939  0 

T.  and  S.  Orchard  (accepted)  . . 927  0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


To  ARCHITECTS.— PERSPECTIVES,  in 

Outline  and  Coloured,  for  Competitions,  4c. ; also  AllCHITEC- 
TUR.4L  DRAWINGS  finished  from  rough  sketches;  by  Mr.  O.  ” 
TAIT,  3,  Conduit-street,  Regent-street. 


Foreman  wanted,  to  superintend  an 

EXCAVATING,  PILE-DRIVING,  and  BRICKWORK  CON- 


TU.VCr.  Pei-aons  applying,  must  be  prepared  to  give  their  attendance 
day  or  night,  whenever  tlio  works  can  be  proceeded  with,— Addres*. 
A.  Z,  Cleaver’s  Newspaper  Office,  18,  Commwcial-ro.tU,  S. 


WANTED,  by  a Young  Man  who  has  been 

twelve  months  in  a ImUder’s  office,  a SITUATION  as  JUNIOR 
CLERK.  Can  siprare  dimensions,  trace  drawings,  4c.  and  is  lui  accu- 
rate accountant,  Towu  preferred.  Unexceptionable  references  — 
Address,  A,  Z.  liS.Umbei'stone  Gate.  Leicester. 


TO  HOUSE  AGENTS  OR  JOBBING  SUSTERS. 

TXT’ANTED,  by  a steady  Youug  Man,  a 

T T constant  SITUATION  ns  JOBBING  CARPENTER,  or 


Webber  street,  BlickfrUra-road. 


TPIE  BUILDER. 


[July  .30,  1859. 


TO  PLUMBERS  .4I»D  BCTLDERS. 

"ITTANTEI),  bv  a Young  Man,  a constant 

V\  SmTATION,  u PLOTBER.  Xo  oljieclion  to  illl  up  hi« 
time  with  p«iintliig  fcnd  gUiing.  if  rt-jiilred.  Hm  ft  good  i Fk 
• f g»3-flUiug.— Adclrem,  J.  T.  3.  Eoihester-place,  Soots  LMni>etn 
Kew-roftd,  LaDdoD.  


TO  TIMBER  MERCH.^NTS. 


YTrAXTED,  br  a respectable  A’ctmt;  Man, 

T V ftgeil  4S.  a SirUATION  m FOREMAX  to  ft  TmERE-YARl). 


Gxeftt  Peter-strect,  'WestinlnsU'r. 


nrANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  a RE- 

f \ EXOAGEMEiXT  with  ftti  EXGIXEER  or  ARCHITECT.  He 
is  Derfectly  conYersaat  with  oflloe  business,  und  eoroi>eUnt  to  iirepftro 

forandsuperlnt-twlthe  construcUou  of  works, both  engun-enrig  And 
AMhitectunJ.  aUftiy  moderate.  Flrst-clftss  reference?.— AaOrcts, 
SPES,  Office  of  ••  The  Builder." 


Wanted,  a situation  as 

DRACGHTSMAX,  CLERK  of  'WORKS,  or  Sl^PERIX- 
TF.SOEKT  of  WORKS  on  mi  ESTATE.  The  Advertiser  hAS  had 
eoDtiderahle  experience  In  all  the  ftbove  offices,  and  h*a  a gooil  know- 
ledge of  fftnn  building.  First-class  references. — Address,  W.  T.  D, 
P,  Friday -street,  Chea|eide. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

'ANTED,  a SITUATION,  by  an  expe- 


Tlenced  worker  of  Moulding,  Tenoning.  Planing,  and  other 
m-achtoss.  Has  a practical  knowledge  of  sharpening  and  working 
SAWS,  making  and  tempering  tools,  and  eveo'thiug  connected  witii 
machine  working. — Address,  A,  Z.  23,  Caiubridge-circus,  Backney- 
TOftd,  London. 


"ITT anted,  by  a Builder’s  Foreman,  a 

» V SITUATION  to  superintend  the  ERECTIOX  Of  new  BOLP- 
IXOS.  Xtnexceptlonahie  references.  If  r^nlred.— Address,  il.  B. 
Xu.  3,  Jobnsou’s-plftoe,  Ranelagli-road,  Pimlico,  l,andon 


wanted, 

\ T CLERK  of  th 


a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 


. , the  WORKS,  by  a thorough  practicftl  Man,  well 

Tcrs^  in  the  coustructive  details  of  all  branches  ofthe  building  trades. 
Ko  oljectlon  to  the  coantty.— Addwes,  D.  R.  F.  37,  Cuiton-rtreet, 
Poplar. 


WANTED,  constant  EMPLOYMENT,  as 

PLUMBER,  PAINTER.  GLAZIER,  and  Plato  ZINC 
WORKER.  No  objection  to  town  or  country.  Wages  no  object, — 
.Address  to  H.  ROBINSON,  J,  Henry -street,  Marlborough- roa>i, 
rbeteea. 


TO  PLUMBERS.  BUn.DERS,  AND  OTHERS?, 


YirANTED,  bv  a Young  Man,  aged  25, 

tV  CONSTANT  EMPLOYTilENT  as  flrst-clasa  PLUMBER, 


TO  NOBLEMEN.  GENTLEMEN,  AND  ARCHITECTS. 


YTT ANTED,  by  a Practical  Builder,  by  trade 

T V a Joiner,  who  nnderat'inds  the  building  tnwie  in  all  its 


liranches,  a SITUATION  to  superintend  and  assist  to  the 
new  hulldiugs,  and  to  keep  in  repair  an  estate.  Reference? 
ability,  Ac.  will  be  gtreti  to  the  gentleinen  with  whom  the  ndvertlser 
has  bMn  engaged  for  some  years.— Address  U>  A.  P.  B.  Ki,  Bnth-stveet, 
Poplar,  E. 


YATANTED,  by  a practical  CLERK  of 

\ V WORKS.aEE-ENGAGEMENT.orftsBUILDERS’FOEEMAX. 


0 olyuct.— Addrees, 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  Ac. 

YA^ANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  aged  23,  a 

T » SITUATION  as  DUAUGHTS.MAN  in  an  ABCHITECr.S 
OFFICE.  Firat-clftss  recommeniUtions as  to  character,  Ac.  andsalary 


WANTED,  by  a highly  respectable  practical 

Man  of  Experience,  an  ENGAGF.MF.XT  a?  SURVEYOR, 
CLERK  of  WORKS,  or  M.ANAOER,  I?  a good  draughtsman, 
loee.?  trer,  Ac.,  either  in  toirn  or  country.  Good  references.— Addrea, 
B.  A.,  Office  of  "The  Builder," 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

The  Advertiser  ivishes  to  join  an  esta- 
blished Architect.  A liberal  premium  will  be  given. — Addreis, 
S.  S.  Office  of  "The  Builder.” 


TO  JOINERS  AND  BUILDER* 

\ RESPECTABLE  YOUTH,  who  has 

‘~\  served  tlirce  years  ruid  a-half  to  a .Toiner  and  Builder  to  tae 
. juntry,  wishes  to  meet  wiih  au  ENG.YGEMENT  in  a good  shop  In 
London,  where  bis  improvement  in  tbo  trade  will  be  attended  to.— 
Address,  J.  B.  -19,  Bolsover-street,  Fitrroy-sijuarc, 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 

A JUNIOR  ASSISTANT  is  desirous  of 

LJL  meeting  with  a RE-E.SG-YGEMENT  in  n London  Office.  Is 
ccustomed  to  trace,  copy  drawings,  specificatlous.and  assist  generally. 
First-rate  references.  iiUry,  2!>s.  per  week.— Address,  A.  B.  care  of 
M'.  W,  Long,  14,  Clement's-iuu,  Strand. 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 

A GOOD  and  EXPEDITIOUS 

i\  DRAUGHTSMAN,  who  is  ftilly  competent  to  get  out  working 
ti<l  flnished  drawings,  coloured  perspectives,  Ac.  and  is  converaant 
itb  the  Gothic  and  Classic  styles,  and  the  general  routine  of  an 
Architect's  Office.  L?  open  to  an  ENGAGEMENT.  Terms  moderate.— 
Address,  C,  B.  R.  3,  Wobnm-huUdtogs,  Eiiston-s  iuare,  W.C. 


A 


TO  MASTER  BRICKLAYERS,  BUILDERS,  Ac. 

YOUNG  MAN,  aged  22,  is  in  -want  of  a 


SITUATION  to  assist  in  the  Johhingor  BuUdlng  Works,  and 

keep  all  l>uoks  and  accounts  of  a builder’s  business;  can  measure  up 
brickwork,  Ac.  'Wages  low.  Good  references  as  to  character,  Ac, 
Address,  B.  C.  Spooner’s  Post  Office.  Brixtem  Hill. 


TO  LAND  AGENTS  AND  SURATn'ORS. 

A YOUTH,  aged  18,  who  is  a good  General 

Drawer  and  M.tpper,  writes  a good  hand,  and  has  been  three 
years  in  hU  present  and  only  sitUAtioii,  is  desirous  tu  obtain 
EMPLOYMENT  in  nn  office  of  a l^ind  Agent  or  Surveyor,  and  either 
to  reside  in  or  out  of  the  house. — Adilrcsa,  A.  H,  at  KeUy’s,  Grays-lnn- 
gateway,  W.C. 


rPHEODOLITES,  LE\’ELS,  CIRCUMFE- 

X RENTERS.  MATHEMATICAL  DRAWING  INSTRUMENTS, 


SCALES,  TAPES.  CH.UNS,  T-SQUARES.  RUIJSS,  Ao. 

JOHN  ARCHBUTT, 

20,  WESTMINSTER  BRIDGE  ROAD.  L^VMBETH, 

Near  Aatley's  Theatre, 

Respectfully  informs  the  public  that  his  niastrated  Price-List  will 
be  forwarded  free  on  application.  The  prices  will  be  found  remark- 
ably low.  Every  article  warranted.  Second-hand  toslruments  of  aR 
kinds,  by  the  best  makers,  always  in  stock. 


The  burham  brick,  pottery, 

and  CEJIENT  COMP.\NY  (Idmitoil). — lucorporntcl  under  the 
Joint-Stock  Cumpanie*’  Acts,  the  Liability  of  Shareholder*  '•eing 
limited  to  the  amount  they  each  siiiwcribe  for.- Capital,  W.ivxij.  iu 
21)  000  Shares  of  6f.  eacli.  I>e]iosit  10s.  per  Share  on  ax'pticatl'li,  a:id 
21.  on  allotincut. 

DlItE:'K)BI. 

Bonner,  W.  Price.  Esq.  IS,  Sl.ark-laiie,  and  Pembury,  Kent. 

Davies,  Jno.  Captain  R.N.  Princes-place,  Kemitogton-p.ark. 
Harrison,  G.  R.  Esq.  F.8A.  Kennlngton-park. 

P*-eiiLan,  E Esq.  7('.  Bomugh,  and  Tunbriilge,  Kent. 

Rnche,  Josh.  Oiptaln  R.N.  Upper  Wesil^urne-terrace,  irTde-p.rtk. 
Taylor,  W.  jun.  F>  |.  55,  Victoria-street,  Westminster. 

[With  power  to  add  to  their  number  ] 

Banker?- Londoannd  County  Bank,  Lemliaid-strect,  RC. 
Sollcllori — Mea*rs.  Roche  and  Oover,  33,  Old  JewTy,  E.C. 


M.O 


Brick  and  Pottery— Mr.  W.  Varney.  Cement— Mr.  J.  Ward. 

Brokers— Messrs.  Smith  and  Binney.  5,  Aiigel-cuurt,  i^igmorton-  • 
street,  E.C. 

Secretary  (pro  W.Conner,  Esq. 

TemppraryOfBces-lSO.Oresham-house, Old Broail -street,  London, E.C. 

This  Company  is  formed  for  the  purehose  of  the  extensive  r.-id  valu- 
able Brick  and  Cement  Woiks,  estobllshal  by  the  late'Thi'iuart'ubilt, 
Es<|.at  Biirhain.on  the  river  Medway,  which,  by  the  judiciuus  ouilayof 
capital  to  the  appUoatlon  of  every  modern  linpruvemeut.he  sucveeded 
lu  making  what  they  now  IndUputably  are— the  most  extensive  and 
complete  of  their  kind  in  the  kiupdom. 

The  ground  on  which  the  works  are  eitnateil  Is  mainly  freehold. 

Tlie  Directors  have  arrangerl  forthe  eontlnu-ance.  to  their  respective 
departments,  of  Messrs.  Varney  and  Ward,  so  many  years  in  the  con- 
fidence of  tbe  late  Mr.  Cubitt. 

Most  satisfactory  arrangements  have  been  made  with  tlie  execuMR 
of  the  late  proprietor  for  the  purch.ase  of  tbe  whole  of  the  ■i)r«mi*ea, 
machinery,  plant,  Ac.  at  a cost  of  half  the  original  outlay,  while  even 
of  this  sum  a large  proi>ortiou  may.  If  thought  desirable,  remain  on 
mortgage  at  the  usu-al  rate  of  interest. 

From  the  eompleteneaa  of  the  plant  a small  preliminary  outlay  only 
will  be  required,  and  operations  c.an  be  commencnl  Immediately  tbe 
requisite  amount  of  cajiitat  Is  subecrlbsil,  so  that  an  early  payment  of 
dividends  may  be  confldMitly  expected. 

Applications  for  shares,  detailed  prospectuses,  Ac.  may  be  nia<ls  to 
the  Brokers  or  Solicitors  of  the  Company,  or  to  the  Secretary,  at  tHe 
Offices  of  the  Company,  152,  Gresham-houso,  Old  Broad-7lre«ty 
London,  E.C.  _ 


Y/flNTON  and  CO.’S  ENCAUSTIC  and 

i.>X  other  PATENT  TILES,  for  Churches,  Fmti-ance-hall!,  Con- 


li.rie 


atories.  Balconies,  Ac,;  Antique,  Oeoiiietrical,  and  Alh.ii 
Moiais,— mAUufisetures  of  a lughly  decorative  character,  and  ix-.ivme 
durabUity,  Slabs  and  Tiles  for  Fireploees  and  lleartlif.  Covings  for 
Grates,  Door  Furtiiture,  White  Glazed  and  OnuunenhU  Tiles  fbr 
Batlis,  Dairies,  and  Kitchen  Ranges,  maybe  had  to  great  variety  at 
their  Warelionse,  9,  Albion-pliice.  Blackfrtars-bridge,  London  ; :ind  at 
their  JLinufactory,  Steke-upon-Trent,  Staffonlahire. 


SQUARES  with  INLAID  BRASS 

EDGES. 


riARRETT,  BROTHERS  (late  H.  and  R. 

VX  H.4YWOODI,  Manufacturera  of  METALLIC  TILES,  PIPES, 
Ac. — Blue,  red,  aud  buff  paving  tiles,  of  various  designs,  for  churches, 
entrance-halls,  schools,  i^irles,  Ac.  Italian,  Grecian,  plain,  and  orna- 
mental rooflngand  ridge  tiles  in  great  variety ; blue  facing  and  paving 
briclu,  vitrified  stable  parioun  and  clinkers,  plain  aud  socket  rii>e8, 
grids,  channel  bricks,  coping,  flre-proof  fiue  lining?,  Ac.  all  of  a very 
superior  quality,  with  numerous  other  articles,  together  with  Lists, 
Illustrations,  Pric/-*,  and  other  luirticulars  of  the  same,  niav  ’'C  ob- 
taineil  at  GARllF-TT,  BROTHERS’  Manufactory.  Brownhills  T'’»rie8. 
Bucsloui,  btaffurdshire ; or  theli  London  Depdt,  15,  Bouth  M'hazf, 
Piuldington.  


each.  Also, 

DRAWING  JL^TERIALh  OF  EVERY  DE3CRIPTIOX, 
'Wliolesale  and  Retail, 

LECHERTIER,  BARBE,  and  CO. 

fly,  Itegent-etreet,  London,  W. 


SQUARES.— W.  F.  STANLEY, 


. STANLEY  and  ROBINSON'S  IMPROVED. 
Recommeudcl  in  “ The  Engineer,”  " Builder,”  and 
'‘Practical  Mechanics'  Journal."  42-inch,  6s.  and 
31-lncb,  3s.  Sd.  and  5s.  6d. ; 23-toch,  2s.  Od. 


n<l42 


Isogon  S-iuares,  for  Taking  and  Reversing  Angles. 
Improved  Architects'  Scales,  12-toch  box,  2s,  hd. ; 

Improved  Architects'  Drawing  Boards. 
Improved  Architects’  Drawing  l^truments, 
MANUF.\CTOr.Y, 

3,  GREAT  TURN3TILF.,  HOLBORN, 
LONDON.  W.C. 


TO  BUILDERS. — Persons  willing  to 

TENDER  for  the  ERECTION  of  a BECTORY  IIOXtsE  and 
OFFICES  at  Hasclbury  Bryan,  near  Blandfunl,  Dorsetshire,  are 
requested  to  apply,  by  letter,  to  the  Architect,  Mr.  HENRY  HALL, 
1,5.  Duke-street,  Adelpbi,  M'.C.— N.8.  Bills  of  <iuantltie8  will  be  remly 
in  a few  days. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

The  Advertiser,  aged  24  (son  of  a Builder), 

requires  a SITUATION  as  CLERK  or  TIMEKEEPER,  Ac.  H:. . 
been  four  years  to  a builderis  and  surveyor's  office.  Acemtemed  to 
keep  men's  time,  and  superintend  ont-dw/r  work.  No  objection  to 
thecountry.— Addrees,  D.  C.  Office  of"  The  Bnilder.” 


TN'V^NTORS  ASSISTED.— New  and  useful 

I luvenliona  porebased  and  dispceed  of.  Catiital  obtained  for 
svenring  inventions.  Arrangements  inatle  forpartially-deferreil  i«iy- 
ments. — -Kpply  to  Meears.  B.  BROB"NE  and  CO.  British  and  Foreign 
Patent  Office,  51,  King  William-street,  Loudon-hridge,  E.C.  A pam- 
phlet on  the  cost  of  |Atente,  gratis. 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 

A GENTLE  MAN,  wko  has  been  for 

several  yean  engaged  as  Assistant  by  a weU-kno?vn  firm  to 
til-;  north  of  England,  is  desirous  of  a RE  ENGAGEMENT.  Accus- 
tomed principally  to  Gothic  Work. — Addrees,  CUTHBERT,  Po)t- 
office,  Durham. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  SUR'VEYOBS.  BUILDERS,  Ac. 

An  experienced  CLERK  desires  an  En- 
gagement, to  render  assishince  in  preparing  drawings,  esti- 
mates, qnantitics,  and  accounts,  or  the  superintendence  of  works, — 
Address,  E.  A.  B.  45.  Beilford-street,  Covent-garden. 


TO  CARYBRS,  GILDER?,  EXECUTORS,  Ac. 

A MIDDLE-AGED  jiAN,  of  good  general 

experience  to  town  and  country,  is  open  to  an  ENGAGE- 
MENT, as  FOREMAN  (or  to  take  the  entire  management).  GuOil 
accountant.  Good  references.— Address,  A.  Z.  Wand's,  News  Agent, 
1,  Stamford-terrnice.  Fulham.  8.W. 


A RCHITECTURAL  DRAUGHTSMAN. 

.AA.  An  FNGAOE3IENT  W.4NTED  as  above,  or  in  a Surveyor's 


. Z.  Z.  Onwhj-u's  Newspoper  Office, 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 

A COMPETENT  ASSISTANT,  of  nine 

jAi.  years' experience,  is  deslroiw  of  an  ENG.iGE'l  ENT.  Will  he 
K-A-.Aog  hU  prereiil  situation  to  alw).it  ,ix  wetks.-AOdres*,  I'  ‘ 
JO,  irevonshire-street.  Queen-square,  W.C. 


A 


0-'3-Pi  j TiiKS,  BUILDERS,  AND  lROVM.)NGEnS 

good  gas-fitter  an.l  BRA.SS 

FINISHER  wants  KiirLOVMEST. -Ad.!-  G 1X4  (.,U  -- 
Fullyan-rua.!,  Uiouipun. 


H 


TO  DRAUGHTSMEN  AND  CTVTL  ENGINEERS. 

MORRELL,  BLACK  LEAD  PENCIL 

MANUFACTUP.ER,  No.  148,  Fleet-street,  London. 

I pencils  are  prepared  in  various  degrees  of  hardness  and  shades 


H II  for  drawing  ou  wood. 

•I  H for  arcliitectnral  use. 
a H for  eUKineerlng. 

H for  sketching. 

H B hard  and  block  for  draw- 
ing. 

M medium.  < 

Sold  by  sR  the  principal  Stationers  in 


F F light  and  shading. 
F for  general  use. 

B black  for  shading. 
B ditto  ditto. 

B ditto  ditto. 

B B B B ditto  ditto. 


a country. 


TMPERISHABLE  TESSELATED  TAYE- 

I MENTS,  combining  a highly  decorative  and  economical  sulrsti- 
lute  for  ordinary  floors  ofthelrperUhable  coverings.  MAW  and  CO  '9 
Pattern-book,  designed  by  M.  Digby  Wyatt,  esq.  together  with  a 
speeial  design  and  estimate  of  c«sta<lapted  to  any  (riven  dimensions  of 
hall,  passage,  conservatory,  verandah,  frieze,  Ac.  be  sent  on  appli- 
cation to  Bent  hall  Works,  Broseley,  Salop. 

L.<u.lon  Agent— W.  B.  SIMPSON,  45«,  Wat  Strand,  who  has  on 
view  a great  variety  of  Specimens  of  the  Pavements. 


PEAKE’S  TERRO -METALLIC  TILES, 

PIPES,  Ac.— Notice  Is  hereby  moat  respectfully  given,  that  the 
London  depot  for  this  ware  L?  removed  to  No.  21  Wharf, 
htocclesfleld-itreet  North,  City-road  Basin,  N.  2ud1y,  that  tbe  trade 
term, ‘'TEKRO-METALLIC"  is  the  exclusive  right  of  the  Proprietor ; 
and  3rdly,  that  the  “Reports  of  the  Juries,"  page  581,  of  the  Great 
Exhibition,  note  the  grant  of  a First-class  Medal,  and  rank  the  Manu- 
factories known  to  long  as  “The  Tileries,"  Tunstall,  Staffordshire,  as 
tbe  first  of  tbe  kind  in  tbe  world. 


Terra  cotta 

TO  ARCHITECTS, 

J-  M.  BLASIIFIELD  respectfully  ociualnta  the  profession  that  he  is 
now  fully  prei»sred  to  EXECX'TE,  nt  his  new  works,  AECHITEC- 
TUR.AL  DCTAILS  in  this  material,  either  of  brick  or  stone  colour,  iD 
the  very  best  manner,  and  folly  equal  to  the  finest  works  extant  in 
Italy  or  elsewhere. 

For  nuny  years  he  has  mode  this  snbjeet  a carefhl  study,  and  he  U 
now  enabled  to  devote  hit  entire  attentiun  to  the  modelling,  mould- 
ing, finishing,  and  bumliig  of  Large  and  small  works,  to  the  descrip- 
tion of  lottery  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Terra  Cotta. 

He  rests  his  claim  to  the  lAtronage  of  architects  for  accuracy  of  out- 
line, dellc.acy  of  tiuUh,  hartlnee  and  durability  of  material.  Coloasai 
Statues,  Statuettes,  Busts.  Basel  Believi,  Acroteria,  Consoles,  Capitals, 
Tennin-ils,  M.Klillions,  Tracery,  String  Ctmrses,  Columns,  Pilasters, 
Balusters,  Cornices.  Copings,  Pedestals,  Coats  of  Aims,  Fountain 
Basins,  Ttizi.-B.  Flower  'fauys,  Flower  Pots,  Ac.  in  Terra  Cotta. 

Entire  fronts  of  buildings  may  be  eos-ereil  with  this  materisd  by 
forming  the  plsin  surface  of  Terra  Cotta  Bricks.  This  sulwtance  will 
resist  the  action  of  the  acids  and  alkalis  so  common  in  the  atmosphere 
of  Large  tosms.  and  can  he  always  washed  clean  srith.  a brnsli  and 
water,  or  by  water  from  the  hose  of  a snudi  fire-engine.  IT  IS  FIRE 
AND  FROST  PROOF,  and  will  bear  a pressure  equal  to  tbe  best 
Sicilian  mnible  or  granite. 

J.  -M.  BL.ASHFIELD  has  many  hundrerls  of  models  of  Greek. 
Etruscan,  Roman,  and  Renaissance  Vases.  Tazee,  PatetW,  Ac.  Also, 
ft  Tliic  •election  fT  Statues,  Bi«ts,  Statuettes,  Candelabra,  Ac. 

Samples  ‘he  wareinsy  be  seen  at  1 Wharf.  Prried -street,  Padding- 
ton. London.  W.  : an  ! ?1  the  Woik-i,  ctiwford,  Lincolnshire. 

N.E.— LeV  r.r  (aiiiuates  ihuulU  bemldressed  to  theLatter  pis 


I) 


IPPENHALL  FIRE  BRICK  FACTORY. 


near  F.amhajn,  Surrey. 

Manufactory  for  Fire  Bricks,  White,  P.cd,  and  Black  Facing  Bricks 
Plinth  Bricks  of  l arious  5hai>e8  and  coloure,  for  Rtring  conrses,  Orfift 
mental  Garden  Edgings,  Tei-ra  Cotte  Cliimney  Pots,  in  great  variety 
suiierior  Tesselated  Blue.  Black,  Red,  Bufl',  and  White  Paving  Tilee 


prices.— Apply  to  Mr.  E.  WHALLEY,  M.mnger  of  Wor 


■TIIRE  BRICKS,  LUMPS,  and  TILES 

A of  every  description. 

JOHN  NEWTON  and  CO. 

HONDURAS  WHARF,  74.  BANK8IDE.  SOUTHWARK,  S.E. 
Begs  to  solicit  tbe  patronage  of  C'-oiisumers,  Gas  Comtjunlcs,  Engineers 
Builders,  Ac.  Ac. 

Depdt  for  Ramsay's  Newcastle  Fire  Bricks,  Clay  Retorts.  Sanitary 
Pipes,  Chlmney-tnps,  Dutch  Clinkers,  Ac.  at  the  lowest  prices. 
Shipping  orders  ciecntcd  with  desimlch. 


TO  FACING  BRICK  MANUFAC- 

TURERS- 

GEORGE  JENNINGS  h-aving  PURCHASED  TAATAIR’S  I’ATENl 
"For  IMPROVEMENTS  to  BRICK  FACINGS  for  RIULDINUS/ 
would  be  glad  to  receive  from  inaiiufacturers  S.CMPLES  and  1‘BIOk 
of  their  ordinary  facing  bricks.  Should  these  prove  aatbf-*1-u-y 
arrangements  will  be  mad*  for  the  manufacture  of  the  Improve' 


Sample#  and  Prices  to  lie  s< 

GEORGE  JENNINGS,  Engineering  aud  Sanitary  Depftt,  Hidlan  l 
street,  Blackfriars-road. 


TO  BRICKJfAKERS  AND  OTHERS. 

TO  BE  >SOLI),  a large  quantity  of  BREEZE 

nowon  a 'Wh.arf  on  Camd-side,  Jti  London.— For  particular' 
apply  to  Sir.  E.  DOBSETT,  7d,  Old  Brood -street,  E.C. 


Robert  GREIG,  Contractor,  has  noM 

placet!  in  his  hands  for  DISPOSAL,  a flrst-class  MANl'FAC 
Ti  >KY  and  BUSINESS  WH.iRF  and  PKE.MI3ES,  in  the  ecu' 
Westminster,  and  where  no  other  wluirf  Is  obtainalde.  To  any; 
man  of  good  bnslness  bahita  and  steady  penieverauce,  who  cun 
mond  about  4,0007.  a most  eligible  opportunity.  Can  be  proved  beyen 
doubt  that  a very  satisfactory  return  to  profits  can  be  made.  As  riil 
it  a concern  that  will  require  so  short  a time  to  obtain  a knowledge  o 
the  same,  none  but  principals  will  be  dealt  with, — At  hU  Offii.-^*.  S< 
Andrew's  Wharf.  PiiiUico,  S.W.  l>etwc«n  NINE  and  TEN  any  nioroim 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

TO  BE  DISPOSED  OF,  in  consequence  o 

the  ill  health  of  one  of  tbe  |>artnera,  a HALF  SHARE,  in  an  ol 
established  Builder's  Business,  situate  a few  miles  from  the  Wc  * - 
of  London,  doing  an  extensive  trade.— Apply,  In  writing,  h 
Oflice  of  " 'The  Builder."— None  but  principals  treated  with. 


A NTIQUE  CARVED  OAK  CHIMNEY 

JrV.,  PIECES.-HANSON,  WRIGHT,  and  MANSFIELD  respec 


. , . - - , , respec 

fully  invite  the  attention  of  Architect#  ami  Oentlemsn  biiUdiiig, 
Kveml  now  fitted  up  in  their  Witrerooms,  No.  3,  Great  I'-rtlau 
street.  Oxford-street,  W. 


^HSTERNS  for  SALE. — Ne'w  Wood,  tw 

vy  inches  thick.  SEVEN  to  number.  Worthy  atlention.  F 


_ . ...  >rthy  a 

for  chemiod  puriKjses.— Apply  to  Mr?.  DAWSON.  N".  1,  Ft-.-wi 
■jUlldtogs,  Battereeii-fleliLs,  near  the  Duchess  of  York. 

N-B. — Also  Cylinders  n*td  for  roasting  luolL 


XUVRTH  WAGGONS.  — For  SALE, 

I 1 Wood-greeu,  Gretn-lAiiee,  Tottenham,  31  Earth  W-;jgo 
good  Working  conditi'>n,— F'-r  p.artlculare  apply  to  QEO.  MAN  SPIEL 
and  SON,  Henry -street,  Gray's-lnn-loiie. 


PLASTER  CASTS  WANTED,  consistiii 

JL  of  a Half  size  STATUE  of  VENL'3  and  APOLI-O,  or  suy  t : 
Figures,  with  a f*w  Friezes,  Bases,  Sj-andrels.  of  any  style. — 

Mr.  CR.LNE3,  Queen-street,  Market  ILwen,  Lmcoliiiire. 


LVTENT  for  SALE.— For  SALE,  a raliiaF 

r.\7ENT  tor  au  arllole  in  umven.-il  u-.-,  (he  pro;?-.  l>  ..  ' ' 

lan.  The  roy.iily  f-  r last  year  wa,  I''’-;,— -VlUrt.— , L.  O.  1 
i,  Eakewt.'l,  L'citojl.lre. 
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The  StHh. — Condition  of  Worlcmm. 

H I L E it  must  be 
acknowledged  that  in 
some  trades  the  intro- 
duction of  machinery, 
the  attempt  at  compe- 
tition by  united  family 
labour,  and  other  cir- 
cumstances,have  caused 
distress  to  individuals,  in 
consequence  of  the  tem- 
porary depreciation  of  their 
labour,  it  can  scarcely  be 
doubted  that  the  general 
condition  of  the  workmanin 
this  country  has  improved, 
and  long  may  it  continue 
to  do  so.  The  wages  of 
skilled  engineers,  mill- 
wriglits,  ironfoimders,  car- 
penters, painters,  and 
others,  during  late  years,  have 
not  declined  ; luther  the  reverse  ; 
and  it  is  certain  that  for  some 
time  past*  bread,  vegetables,  and 
other  jn’ovisions,  have  been 
cheaper  than  they  were  formerly  : 
the  cost  of  clothing  has  been 
so  much  reduced,  that  the  wives 
and  children  of  industrious  work- 
men are  enabled  to  dress  in  a manner  which 
they  would  not  have  thought  of  thirty  years 
ago  ; the  duties  have  been  removed  from  tea  and 
other  articles  required  for  home  comfort ; the 
price  of  malt  liquors  is  also  less ; and  news- 
papers, periodicals,  books,  and  education  of  a 
superior  description,  are  more  easily  attainable 
than  they  were. 

All  must  regret  the  decline  of  the  Spitalficlds 
weavers,  and  their  present  bad  state.  But 
what  is  the  cause?  The  market  has  been 
overstocked  with  this  description  of  labour  by 
the  heads  of  families  rearing  their  sons  and 
daughters  to  the  trade  ; and,  in  spite  of  what 
has  been  done  elsewhere,  they  have  persisted 
in  the  use  of  the  old-fashioned  hand-looms. 
In  the  Lambeth  and  other  potteries,  the  old 
potter’s  lathe  has  been  superseded  by  steam- 
power  and  improved  machinery,  and  the  result 
is  that  many  more  potters  are  employed,  at 
largely  increased  wages  ; and  that  this  descrip- 
tion of  commodity  finds  a ready  sale  in 
many  parts  of  the  world.  If  the  present  race 
of  potters  had  determined  to  continue  in  the 
course  followed  by  their  fathers,  instead  of 
sending  immense  supplies  abroad,  we  should 
have  had  our  markets  supplied  with  this  de- 
scription of  goods  from  other  countrie.s,  and 
the  English  potters,  instead  of  being  in  a pros- 
perous condition,  would  have  been  a miserable, 
perhaps  extinct  race. 

The  watchmakers  of  Clerkenwell  complain 
of  decrease  of  trade  and  foreign  competition. 
If,  however,  instead  of  grumbling  at  this,  they 
were  to  set  vigorously  to  work  and  improve 
in  scientific  construction  and  artistic  form, 
and  use  a little  more  system  in  the  manufoc- 
ture  of  English  watches  and  clocks,  they  would 
have  less  cause  to  fear.  Grumbling  or  no 
grumbling,  however,  the  price  of  laboirr  must, 
as  a sure  consequence,  be  governed  by  the 
extent  of  the  demand. 

Ability  such  as  that  possessed  by  Sii'  Cliristo- 
])her  Wren,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  or  George  Ste- 
phenson, is  very  rare,  and,  consequently,  com- 
mands a worthy  price  ; and,  in  their  degrees,  the 
sculptor,  architect,  artist,  and  workman,  each 
in  the  generality  of  cases,  obtains  a fixed 
amount  of  remuneration.  The  skilled  car- 
penter, bricklayer,  and  stonemason,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  comparative  scarcity  of  the 
skill,  can  command  a better  price  for  it  than 


* Some  will  remember  the  extraordinary  price  of  bread 
and  other  necessaries  of  life  at  the  close  of  the  great  war 
against  the  first  Napoleon. 


the  ordinary  labourer.  Besides  the  claims  of 
ability  and  labour,  capital,  and  the  right  appli- 
cation of  business-habits,  have  also  their  rights. 
It  is  said  that  capital  without  the  means  of 
employing  it  in  labour  of  different  kinds  would 
be  as  useless  as  the  gold  when  within  the  mine  ; 
and  while  admitting  this,  it  must  also  be 
acknowledged  as  a truth,  that  in  large  and 
artificial  communities  the  labour  would  be  veiy 
impotent  without  the  capital.  A mutual  link 
binds  all ; and  they  are  the  wisest  who,  either 
in  their  position  of  master  or  man,  do  their ; 
duty  in  a fair,  kind,  and  brotherly  manner  one 
to  the  other.  Masters,  either  in  a large  or 
small  way  of  business,  will,  in  nine  cases  out 
of  ten,  find  it  most  to  their  profit  to  show  that 
the  interest  and  welfare  of  the  men  are  the 
same  as  their  own  ; a similar  spirit  should 
be  shown  by  the  workmen.  There  is  not 
sufficient  communication  between  the  employer 
and  those  employed  ; a friendly  kind  of  inter- 
course would  often  cause  the  settlement  of 
disputes,  and  lead  to  the  prevention  of  strikes, 
which  are  generally  ruinous  to  all. 

The  cost  of  strikes  has  been  enormous.  They 
waste  and  render  unproductive  the  time  of  mau 
(which  is  money) ; they  also  cause  loss  and 
waste  of  capital.  In  some  instances  combina- 
tions have  been  made  by  the  employers  for  the 
purpose  of  depressing  the  men  ; and,  on  the 
other  side,  societies  have  been  formed  to  beat 
down  the  masters  ; and  so,  instead  of  a mutual 
good  feeling,  there  has  grown  up  a spirit  of 
antagonism  between  one  class  and  another. 

The  effect  of  strikes  has  been  to  cause 
the  loss  of  thousands,  the  ruin  of  many 
families,  and  the  breaking  up  of  hundreds 
of  happy  homes.  Seldom  has  any  real  good 
been  done  to  any  of  the  parties  concerned. 
Several  obstinate  strikes  have  been  made 
by  the  coal-miners  of  Northumberland  and 
Durham.  In  these  cases  on  some  points  the  men 
were  wrongly  treated.  There  were  portions  of 
their  work  considered  a hardsliip  by  them, 
which  the  principals  did  not  take  the  trouble 
to  inquire  into  and  understand  ; the  coal  pro- 
prietors had  an  association  which  not  only 
forced  certain  conditions  upon  the  men,  hut 
also  limited  the  supply,  and  fixed  the  price  of 
coal  to  the  public  ; and,  notwithstanding,  they 
objected  to  allow  the  men  to  combine  together 
for  the  support  of  their  interests,  and  refused 
. to  attend  properly  to  the  pitmen’s  complaints. 
Sad  scenes  occurred,  the  parting  with  furniture 
for  the  puri)ose  of  supplying  families  with 
food  ; the  destruction  of  valuable  machinery  ; 
the  calling  out  of  soldiers  and  constables  ; the 
turning  out  of  men,  women,  and  children  from 
their  homesteads,  to  seek  shelter  by  the  hedge 
sides  and  on  the  commons.  In  those  strikes,  in 
others  which  have  been  made  against  the  intro- 
duction of  machinery,  in  the  manufacturing 
and  agricultural  districts,  in  the  strikes  which 
have  occurred  in  the  metropolis  and  other 
large  towns  on  the  part  of  the  engineers  and 
other  trades,  the  money  which  had  been  accu- 
mulated by  patient  saving  has,  together  with 
other  far  larger  sums,  been  speedily  .spent, 
and  but  little  real  advantage  has  been  the 
result. 

The  disastrous  strike  amongst  building  ope- 
ratives which  has  already  coinuienced  in  the 
metropolis  (and  is  threatened  in  the  provinces 
but  on  different  grounds*),  has  excited  all 
classes  to  a gi’eat  extent,  and  has  led  to  an 
unmistakeable  expression  of  opinion  on  the 
part  of  the  public.  Workmen  have  an  un- 
doubted right  to  discontinue  working  if  they 
please,  but  they  have  no  right  whatever  to 
prevent  other.s,  who  may  be  willing  to  work, 
from  doing  so. 

Events  have  moved  very  rapidly  since  last 
week.  Immediately  after  the  meeting  of  masters 
reported  in  our  last,  the  men  lately  in  the 
employ  of  Messrs.  Trollope  and  Sous  held  a 
meeting,  and,  led  by  the  secretary  of  the  nine 
hours  movement,  resolved  ; — 

"That  the  meeting  is  of  opinion  that  all  the 
workmen  in  the  employ  of  Messrs.  Trollope  and 


* At  Bristol,  we  believe,  the  men  have  struck  in  .some 
establishments  Jbr  2s.  a week  additional.  At  Dorchester 
a mcetinff  of  carpenters,  joiners,  and  cabinetmakers,  held 
last  week,  resolved  — “ Tiiat,  in  the  opinion  of  this  meet- 
ing, it  is  desirable  to  obtain  an  increase  of  wages,  and  we 
pledge  ourselve  to  use  every  legitimate  means  in  our 
. power  to  obtain  it.” 


Sons  should  fetch  their  tools  from  the  shops  and 
jobs  on  Friday  morning  at  ten  o’clock.”  And 

" That  regardless  of  the  resolution  come  to 
yesterday  by  the  master-builders,  this  meeting  is 
of  opinion  that  no  man  should  resume  work  in  the 
establishment  of  Messrs.  Trollope  and  Sons  until 
they  concede  the  nine  hours  as  a day’s  work  ; and 
if  the  employers  think  well  to  shut  up  their  shops, 
then  the  men  are  determined  to  prosecute  the 
nine  hours’  movement  to  n successful  termina- 
tion.” Further, 

"That  this  meeting  is  of  opinion  that  an  open 
air  demonstration  be  held  in  Hyde-park  on  an 
early  day  next  week,  consisting  of  all  the  building 
operatives  of  Loudon,  to  consider  what  further 
steps  should  be  taken  to  obtain  the  nine  hours 
per  day.” 

The  ma.sters,  on  their  part,  have  met  again, 
have  instituted  in  self-defence  a “ Central  Asso- 
ciation of  Master  Builders,”  and  published  their 
determination,  which  will  be  found  elsewhere. 
Even  those  who  have  ever  been  the  stauncliest 
friends  of  the  working  man,  and  have  desired  to 
aid  his  progress  upwards,  have  spoken  strongly 
against  the  present  proceedings.  Thus,  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  on  Tuesday, — 

Lord  Brougham  called  attention  to  the  strike 
which  was  expected  to  take  place  in  the  building 
trade,  and  which  was  creating  much  excitement 
throughout  the  metropolis  and  the  country  in 
general.  He  was  of  opinion  that  the  demand  of 
ten  hours’  pay  for  nine  hours’  work  was  most 
absurd,  and  in  giving  his  advice  to  many  of  the 
working  classes  he  had  stated  that  such  was  his 
opinion.  He  wislied  to  know  if  the  Government 
intended  to  take  any  steps  in  the  matter?  For 
many  years  he  had  been  the  advocate  of  the 
working-classes,  and  lie  was  of  opinion  they  had  a 
right  to  strike  if  they  pleased,  provided  they 
allowed  their  fellow-workmen  to  act  as  they 
chose;  but,  as  in  the  instance  that  had  oc- 
curred at  Shefliekl,  where  a foul  murder  had 
been  committed,  such  conduct  could  not  be 
allowed.  The  noble  lord  then  referred  to  the 
court  in  France,  which  had  been  highly  successful 
in  arranging  the  differences  between  the  employer 
and  the  employed.  The  last  report  of  the  Conseils 
des  Pnid'hommes,  in  counectioii  with  such  cases, 
showed  that  in  a given  period  there  were  in 
various  departments  in  France  28,000  cases  as 
between  master  and  workmen,  cases  of  strike  as 
they  were  called : out  of  these,  by  arbitration, 
there  were  settled  27,000  cases,  leaving  only  1,000 
unsettled.  He  considered  that  if  something  of  a 
similar  character  were  instituted  among  us,  much 
misunderstanding  might  be  avoided.  He  under- 
stood 90,000  men  would  be  affected  by  the  strike. 

Earl  Granville  said  he  was  pleased  to  see  the 
subject  had  been  referred  to  in  that  house  by  the 
noble  and  learned  lord,  who  was  so  well  able  to 
deal  with  the  subject,  and  he  thought  it  was  very 
much  better  to  throw  a light  on  the  affair  than 
hastily  to  proceed  to  legislate  on  the  subject.  In 
the  present  instance  he  thought  the  strike  was 
most  unjustifiable.  The  alleged  i*eason  for  the 
proceeding  was,  that  there  were  a great  many  men 
at  present  unemployed;  but  such  a proceeding  on 
the  part  of  the  men  in  employment  would  not 
afford  them  the  means  of  obtaining  a single  shilling 
extra,  and  it  was  impossible  that  such  a strike 
could  succeed.  If  it  did  succeed  what  would  be 
be  the  result?  Wages  could  only  be  paid  out  of 
the  capital  belonging  to  the  employers,  and  by 
diminishing  the  number  of  working  hours  and 
paying  the  same  wages  the  employer  could  not 
afford  an  extra  shilling  to  those  who  were  now  out 
of  work.  He  believed  that  the  men  raised  the 
objection  that  the  master  builders  were  making 
too  large  a profit.  If  that  were  so,  did  it  not  in- 
variably follow  that  when  persons  engaged  in  a 
particular  trade  were  making  too  large  a profit 
other  capitalists  came  into  that  trade?  The 
result  was  that  the  competition  for  labour  was 
increased,  and  the  workmen  were  perfectly  certain 
to  have  the  wages  to  which  they  were  entitled. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  they  forced  the  capitalist 
to  receive  less  than  the  profit  made  in  other 
trades  wh.at  was  the  result  ? Other  capitalists 
wore  deterred  from  coming  into  that  trade,  some 
who  were  already  in  it  went  out,  and  the  whole 
available  capital  for  cari-yiiig  on  that  trade  was 
diminished,  while  the  workmen  were  injured.  If 
these  90,000  workmen  received  on  an  average  1/. 
a-week,  the  loss  both  to  themselves  and  their 
employers  from  these  strikes  must  be  very  great. 
He,  however,  trusted  that  what  had  fallen  from 
his  noble  and  learned  friend  (Lord  Brougham) 
would  be  attended  with  beneficial  effects. 

The  Earl  of  Donouglunore  said  it  was  impossible 
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to  prevent  the&e  strikes,  and  they  could  only  look 
for  a bettor  course  to  the  larger  experience  of  the 
workmen,  to  their  better  information  and  increased 
intelligence.  Hie  rate  of  remuneration  could  not 
be  regulated  by  arbitrary  rules.  It  depended 
upon  the  law  of  supply  and  demand;  and  to 
endeavour  to  defeat  those  laws  by  any  contrivance 
would  be  vain. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  entirely  concurred  in  what 
had  fallen  from  noble  lords  ns  to  the  inutility  of 
strikes.  It  would  appear  that  certain  agitators 
got  a majority,  but  not  content  with  regulating 
their  own  conduct  they  proceeded  to  coerce  the 
minority,  and  oblige  them  to  abstain  from  labour 
unless  the  masters  complied  with  the  demands  of 
the  majority.  These  contrivances  were  against 
law,  and  ought  to  be  put  down.  As  to  the  effect  of 
these  strikes  they  wore  most  injurious  to  all  parties 
concerned. 

On  Wednesday  evening  last  a meeting  of 
operatives  connected  with  the  building  trades 
^yJls  lield  in  Hyde  Park.  A report  of  the 
proceedings  will  be  found  elsewhere.  Much 
was  said  on  tliat  occasion  against  the  masters 
for  requiring  the  men  to  a document. 

The  trutli  is,  however,  as  bad  been  extensively 
advertised,  that  the  ina.ster.s  have  resolved  to 
content  themselves  with  a irrhal  nsi^nit  to  their 
memoramluin  ; and,  though  of  course  this 
makes  little  real  difference,  it  is  desirable  to 
be  correct. 

Several  working  men  have  addressed  ns, 
deprecating  the  resolution  of  the  masters  to 
close  their  shop*  to  all  alike  on  Monday.  One 
who  signs  liimself  “ A Joiner,”  writes  : — 

“Surely,  it  must  be  a moft  unwise  act  of  the 
hnilders  to  close  their  establishments,  even  for  a 
single  day,  ngnirist  the  non-unionist  men.  It  is 
punishing  the  innocent  with  the  guilty.  These 
men  having  no  funds  to  fall  back  upon  will  fed 
80  oxaspor.itcd,  tint  I am  quite  sure,  from  the  great 
dissatisfaction  already  expressed,  that  it  will  tend 
to  immeasurably  augment  the  numbers,  and,  con- 
sequently, the  strength  of  the  I'nion. 

Why  could  not  an  arrangement  have  been  made 
at  once  to  ailinit  the  non-unionists  to  work  on  the 
8tli  of  August,  as  well  as  after,  compelling  them 
to  suffer  deprivation  in  common  with  the  guilty. 
Nothing  tliat  has  ever  taken  place,  has  been  so 
calculated  to  give  stability  to  the  Union  ns  this 
suieidnl  act  on  the  part  of  the  builders.’' 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  masters  will  re- 
consider this  determination.  Messrs.  Trollope 
write  to  us  as  follows  : — 

“We  should  be  obliged  if  you  would  kindly 
notify  in  your  journal  that  our  works  will  be 
opened  on  ^londay  luorniiig  next  for  the  engage- 
ment of  such  workmen  as  are  willing  to  make  the 
required  declaration,  and  that  we  shall  commence 
our  different  works  as  soon  as  a sufBcieut  number 
of  men  are  obtained.” 

The  following  circular  has  been  adclrcssed  to 
architects  : — 

“lam  requested  to  liand  you  a copy  of  the  resolutions 
p.'j'ised  by  the  master  builder®  at  Vreemasons'  Tavern,  on 
27th  .July,  relative  to  the  demand  of  workmen  to  labour 
only  nine  hours  and  receive  ten  hours’  pay. 

It  is  felt  to  he  due  to  the  architects  as  a body  lo  address 
this  official  letter,  atul  respectfully  solicit  tlu-irco-opcra- 
tion.  The  time  has  arrived  when  it  is  inevitable  that  the 
masters  must  make  a firm  stand,  not  simply  to  resist  the 
nine  hour.'  movement,  but  to  try  and  break  up  the  system  I 
whereby  the  dictation  of  any  secret  society  can  intertere 
with  the  labour  of  the  workiti^  man.  I may  confidently 
assure  you  that  as  a body  the  metropolitan  builders  ear- 
nestly  desire  to  promote  the  welfare  and  happiness  of 
their  workmen.  It  is  considered  that  a liberal  rate  of 
wnpes  is  paid  in  London  at  the  presetit  time:  that  ten 
hour.s'  labour  is  by  no  means  unreasonable:  and  tliat  it 
would  be  a very  equivocal  benefit  for  the  workmen  to 
leave  off  work  at  half-pa?t  four  in  the  day,  as  proposed  by 
the  nine  hours  movement.—]  am,  sir.  Ike. 

G.  AVai.ks,  Secretary.’’ 


We  htive  received  a pile  of  letters  on  the 
subject,  but  must  restrict  ourselves  ou  the 
present  occasion  to  two.  The  first  is  from  an 
openitive  who  feels  imd  writes  strongly  on  the 
subject : — 

Sir, — Many  of  the  building  operatives  appear 
to  imagine  that  when  a strike  is  censured,  tiie 
right  of  a working  man  to  strike  is  denied  him. 
Many  long  arguments  have  been  needlessly 
founded  on  this  point;  but  as  every  man  has  the 
rigiit  to  cease  work  when  he  deems  proper,  pro- 
viding that  in  doing  so  he  break  no  legal  con- 
tnict.  the  further  discussion  of  the  subject  is 
useless,  and  we  siiould  confine  ourselves  to  the 
e.rpfidiencv  of  a strike.  Of  all  means  of  obtaining 
redress  for  real  or  supposed  grievances,  strikes  .are 
amongst  the  most  dangerous,  and  sho^d  only  be 


resorted  to  in  extreme  cases,  and  even  then  the 
utmost  precaution  should  be  observed  to  ascertain 
whether  there  is  any  probability  of  the  measure 
proving  successful.  In  the  present  unhappy  strike 
these  points  have  been  disregarded,  consequently 
it  will  in  all  likelihood  prove  most  disastrous  to 
the  best  interests  of  the  operative.  The  plea 
for  the  Nine  Hours  movement,  while  to  a certain 
extent  very  reasonable,  is  not  at  all  a sufficient ' 
basis  for  a strike,  because  the  dis-idvantages  aris- 
ing from  such  a course  are  more  than  will  be 
counterbalanced  by  any  good  which  may  possibly 
arise.  Certainly,  taking  into  consideration  all  the 
evils  and  dangers  which  iiow  beset  the  men,  it 
needs  something  more  reassuring  and  convincing 
than  the  last  arguments  of  Mr.  G.  Potter  to  prove 
that  the  present  strike  is  both  safe  and  proper. 
He  would  by  means  of  a strike  strive  to  solve 
many  of  the  social  questions  which  have  agitated 
the  world  since  mankind  first  associated  in  towns 
and  cities.  Can  he  not  take  warning  by  the  ex- 
periences of  the  past,  and  reflect  on  the  fable  of  the 
dog  and  the  bone  ? To  sacrifice  the  solid  substance 
for  an  empty  shadow  is  folly  indeed,  and  1 
fervently  trust  that  my  poor  fellow  toilers  will 
take  heed  in  time,  ere  the  avalanche  of  ruin  and 
di.saster  overwhelms  them. 

Jony  Plummer. 


Sir, — It  would  appear  that  a struggle  is  about 
to  commence  between  the  master  builders  and 
their  workmen, — astrnggle  thatmust  be  attended 
by  great  pecuniary  loss  and  inconvenience  as  re- 
gards the  masters,  by  great  suffering  as  regards 
the  men,  their  wives,  and  children,  and  by  feelings 
of  estrangement  and  hostility  ou  both  sides  very 
much  to  he  deplored. 

A bystander  often  sees  more  of  a game  than 
the  players,  and  a disinterested  person  is  more 
likely  to  come  to  correct  conclusions  than  the  par- 
ties to  a strife. 

As  a disinterested  bystander,  nnrnnneetcd  with 
the  building  trade,  allow  me  to  make  a few  obser- 
vations upon  the  presetit  state  of  affairs. 

The  workmen  have  combined  and  agreed  to 
certain  regulations  for  their  own  guidance,  in 
connection  wiih  their  trade. 

The  regulations  which  they  have  made  are  such 
as  the  masters  cininot  aurce  to  without  imtting  a 
yoke  on  their  own  neck.®,  which  no  manly  indi- , 
vidual  would  for  one  moment  willingly  wear. 

The  workmen  have  erred  through  ignorance  of 
certain  laws  of  political  economy  : tliey  are  to  bo 
pitied,  and  they  will  be  the  chief  sufferers;  but 
we  ought  not  to  forget  that  it  is  only  lately  that 
these  laws  of  political  economy  have  been  fully 
understood  by  tlie  most  enlightened  men  of  oiir 
time:  whilst,  therefore,  the  masters  make  a firm 
stand  against  undue  assumpt'ons  on  the  part  of 
their  workmen,  let  no  undue  feelings  of  liiitshness 
have  prevalence. 

The  masters,  also  (T  venture  to  think),  have 
mucli  for  which  to  blame  themselves,  because  tlieir 
arrangements  have  led  almost  inevitably  to  the 
combination  among  the  workmen  of  which  they 
now  complain. 

Why  do  the  master  builders  per.^ist  in  fixing  the 
rate  of  mechanics’  wage.®  at  a given  sum  per  diem, 
irrespective  of  the  hkill  and  ebameter  of  the 
workman  ? Why  not  give  a mcehiiiiir  who  is 
worth  it  7s.  a day,  or  more,  instead  of  giving  to 
every  man,  indiscriminately,  5s.  Gd.  altli  mgh 
many  are  not  worth  3s.  ? Is  it  to  be  8nppo.sed 
that  a man  who  could  earn  his  -lOs.  a week,  by 
his  rapid,  skilful  labour,  would  link  himself  in  a 
combination  with  men  who  could  only  earn  a 
guinea?  Hut,  by  the  existing  arrangements,  a 
sober,  skilful,  fi^st-cla^s  mcelianic,  is  In  no  belter 
condition,  and  cantiot  place  himself  in  a better] 
condition,  than  a l:i/,y,  chattering  fellow,  who  may 
bo  actually  a bindercr  of  other  men  on  the  scaf- 
fold and  in  the  workshoji,  although,  doubiles.®,  he  is 
especially  great  in  the  parlourof  tiie  pubi  c-house. 

I think  that  the  existing  jiractice  is  afiimla- 
incntid  error,  and  for  the  sake  ot  niasler.sand  men 
would  gladly  see  it  altered.  How  many  thousands 
of  skilful,  sober  mechanics  wouhl  rejoice  at  being 
freed  from  the  thraldom  of  the  Society,  and  would 
free  themselves  from  it  did  tln-y  know  that  they 
would  bo  paid  according  lo  their  skill  and  industry, 
and  would,  therefore,  feci  themselves  truly  iiule- 
jiendent  men.  When  a man  comes  to  be  hired 
let  tlic  master  say, — “ Show  me  how  you  can  work, 
and  I will  give  ymi  what  you  are  wortli.”  What 
a stimulus  ’.voulil  thus  be  offered  to  the  workman, — 
a healthy  stimulus,  which  he  now  wants. 

Again,  I would  suggest  that  in  nil  practicable 
cases  arrangements  should  be  made  for  protecting 
the  men  emplo\ed  on  out-door  work  against  the 
weather.  The  practice  of  “knocking  off”  at  an 
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hour’s  notice  is  open  to  great  objections.  Not  only 
do  men  lose  a portion  of  their  wages,  but  they  are 
compelled  to  loiter  about  the  rest  of  the  day,  and 
a great  part  of  the  reduced  sum  which  they  receive 
goes  (I  might  almost  say)  necessarily  to  the  pub- 
lican. The  deteriorating  eflect  of  this  practice  is 
so  obvious,  that  it  is  well  worth  considering  whether 
some  change  cannot  be  made  therein. 

Again,  I would  ask,  why  not  upon  all  practicable 
occasions  agree  with  the  men  that  they  shall  work 
during  the  continuance  of  a job  ! In  such  a case 
no  workman  would  dare  to  leave  his  work;  and  I 
would  also  suggest  the  adoption  of  a practice  by 
no  means  unfrequent  in  brickfields,  viz.  the  reser* 
vation  in  tlie  bauds  of  the  master  of  a portion  of 
every  week’s  wages  uutil  the  iompletion  of  the 
works,  the  reserved  sum  to  be  forfeited  in  case  of 
misconduct.  This  would  be  strictly  fair  towards 
the  workman,  and  would  give  the  employer  a 
strong  yet  legitimate  hold  upon  him. 

I am  aware  that  the  arrangements  which  I 
have  suggested  would  at  first  involvesome  trouble, 
and  would  not  be  free  from  difficulty ; but  surely 
in  so  important  a matter  as  tliat  under  discussion 
' it  is  worth  while  to  take  some  trouble,  and  I feel 
a strong  conviction  that,  by  some  such  arrange- 
ment, great  discouragement  would  be  given  to 
the  coiubiiiutinn  societies,  which,  although  they 
have  a strong  hold  upon  many  workmen  who  feel 
that  it  is  only  through  their  in>trumentaHty  they 
cun  better  tbeir  condition,  hold  others  who  could 
and  would  act  for  fhoniselvcs  and  trust  to  their 
oam  energies  under  a tyranny  from  which  they 
would  be  delighted  to  escape. 

James  Hopcood. 

P.S,  Perhaps  I may  bo  thought  Utopian,  but  I 
wonld  ask  why  should  not  periodical  trials  of  skill 
amongst  meelmuics  take  place  as  imiongst  agricul- 
turists, and  prizes  be  given  ? Tlie  grand  object 
to  be  gained  is,  to  make  the  workman  feel  his 
individuality  and  self-dependence. 

Ilnlcss  we  arc  wrongly  informed,  Mr.  Hop- 
good  is  in  error  in  attributing  to  the  ma.^lcre 
the  uniform  rate  of  wages.  If  we  understand 
rightly,  the  raasters  would  ghully  act  dif- 
ferently, but  the  men  decline  imy  other 
arrangement. 

M'e  look  with  fear  and  trembling  to  the 
events  of  the  coining  week. 


THE  DESIGNS  FOU  THE  FOREIGN  OFFICR 
AND  INDIA  OFFICE. 

Tub  drawings  which  now  fill  the  House  of 
Commons  Library,  setting  forth  Mr.  Scott’s 
amended  design  for  the  Foreign  Office,  and  the 
design  for  the  India  Office,  made  in  conjunction 
with  Mr.  M.  Digby  Wyatt,  include  the  principal 
details,  and  fill  more  than  120  sh  ets.  There  is, 
moreover,  a large  model.  The  drawings,  which 
involve  a very  large  amount  of  consideration,  have 
been  produced  in  a marvellously  short  space  of 
time,  and  deserve  attentive  study.  The  model, 
although  valuable  as  conveying  au  idea  of  the 
general  arrangement  and  proportions  of  the 
masses  to  those  who  cannot  read  plans,  and  these 
are  many,  is  not  calculated,  we  think,  to  advance 
the  interests  of  the  design  as  a work  of  art.  The 
drawings  show  it  much  more  advantageously. 

We  engraved  a view  of  Mr.  Scott’s  original 
ilcsign  in  our  volume  for  1857  (xv.  p.  495),  and 
gave  some  descriptive  particurirs.  We  shall.  In 
an  eu'ly  number,  lay  before  our  readers  illustra- 
tions of  tlie  design  us  now  submitted. 

Helow  will  be  found  an  exclusive  report  of  the 
proceedings  of  a deputation  of  Meuibers  of  Parlia- 
ment who  saw  the  Prime  Minister  last  week  on 
the  subject. 

The  ‘ollowing  is  a list  of  tenders  received  for 
the  erection  of  the  Foreign  Office,  in  accordance 


with  Mr.  Scott’s  design  : — 

Kirk  and  Parry £250,000 

Myers 252,900 

Little  and  Son  210,980 

Baker  and  Son  217  GOG 

Jay 2iG.95G 

Lee  and  Sun  216,800 

Kigby 241,300 

Smith 236,765 

Lucas,  Brothers 235,000 

Piper  and  Son  235,000 

Holland  and  Hanuun  234,900 

Cuhitt  and  Co 232,500 

Kelk  232,024 


The  Royal  Academy. — Sir  Robert  Smirkehas 
resigned  bis  place  as  an  Academician,  so  that 
there  are  now  two  vacancies  in  the  hat.  Mr.  Sydney 
Smirke,  it  is  rumoured,  will  succeed  liis  relative. 
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LORD  PALMERSTON  ON  ARCHITECTURE. 

THE  NEW  FOREIGN  OFFICE. 

On  Friday,  the  29th  ult.  a deputation  of  mem- 
bers of  Farliumcnt  interested  in  the  adoption  of 
the  Gothic,  style  of  architecture  for  the  new 
Foreign  Offices,  waited  by  appointment  on  Lord 
Palmerston  at  Cambridge  House,  Piccadilly.  The 
deputation,  which  comprised  upwards  of  forty 
memhers,  was  introduced  by  Lord  Elcho. 

Lord  Elcho  said  he  had  been  requested  to  lay 
before  his  lordship  the  views  which  were  enter- 
tained by  the  deputation,  and  the  object  with  which 
they  had  sought  this  interview.  In  the  first  place, 
he  had  to  return  the  thanks  'of  the  gentlemen 
present,  and  also  in  his  own  name,  for  the  ready 
attention  with  which  his  lordship  had  received 
their  application;  and  he  thought  he  might  best 
describe  the  feeling  by  which  they  were  actuated, 
by  saying  tliat  they  were  anxious  his  lordship 
should  not  be  led  away  by  the  impression  that 
there  did  not  exist  in  the  House  of  Commons  any 
feeling  in  favour  of  Mr.  Scott’s  design ; on  the 
contrary,  there  was  a considerable  miinber  of 
gentlemen  in  that  house  who  were  anxious  that 
that  design,  or  at  least  tliat  a design  by  Mr.  Scott, 
should  be  adopted.  The  presence  of  the  deputa- 
tion itself  proved  the  existence  of  such  a feeling; 
aud  there  were  a great  many  gentlemen  not 
present  who  likewise  shared  in  that  desire.  He 
might  mention  the  names  of  such  gentlemen  as, 
Hr.  Stirling,  who  was  one  of  the  judges;  Mr., 
Buxton,  who  was  not  only  a member  of  Parliament, 
taking  a deep  interest  in  tliis  question,  but  who 
was  himself  one  of  the  competitors,  and  liiid  re- 
ceived a prize  for  his  design;  together  with  Mr. 
Monsell,  Sir  W.  Somerville,  Mr.  Pollard  Urquhart, 
and  there  were  a great  many  other  gentlemen  to 
whom  lie  might  refer.  There  was  no  doubt  that 
in  tlie  discussion  whicli  had  taken  place  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  more  had  been  said  against 
than  in  favour  of  Gothic  architecture ; but  that 
discussion,  he  must  recall  to  his  lordship’s  mind, 
was  merely  an  incidental  discussion.  Mr.  Tite 
had  the  advantage  of  staling  his  case  very  fully ; 
hut,  as  often  happened,  many  gentlemen  who  felt 
strongly  on  this  subject,  and  who  were  anxious  to 
put  forward  their  opinions,  were  prevented  from 
doing  60  by  some  other  gentleman,  who  had  a 
notice  on  the  paper,  getting  up  immediately  after, 
and  giving  the  subject  oftlie  debate  a turn  wholly 
foreign  to  that  which  had  been  uiidcx’  dis- 
cus.sion.  In  considering  the  principal  objec- 
tions which  had  been  raised  to  Gothic  archi- 
tecture, they  found  that  the  first  question  which 
arose  was  us  to  who  should  or  should  not  be  archi- 
tect ; and  then  the  subject  diverged  into  the 
question  of  style.  As  regards  the  arcliitoct, 
it  would  be  remembered  that  the  committee  to 
whom  the  deoisiou  was  left  had  come  to  the  cim- 
clusion  that  one  of  the  first  three  preiniated 
architects  should  bo  selected  to  erect  this  buihiing. 
TJiat  was  the  feeling  of  the  committee,  and  they 
hud  not  thought  it  necessary  that  the  decision 
should  be  according  to  the  order  of  preceilence  ; 
indeed,  the  impression  had  existed,  whether  rightly 
or  wrongly,  iu  the  minds  of  the  committee,  that 
it  would  not  ho  desirable  that  the  first  premiated 
design  should  be  the  one  chosen  as  that  to  the 
author  of  which  the  execution  of  the  work  should 
be  entrusted.  'I'hey  had  considered  that  the 
CTOveminent  was  free — that  the  form  of  competi- 
tion had  left  the  Government  perfectly  free  to 
select  the  archUect  whom  they  thought  best  fitted 
to  erect  this  building ; aud  he  could  not  help 
thinking  that  there  luul  existed  in  the  mind  of 
Mr.  Tite,  when  he  first  raised  this  question,  a 
desire  that  this  biiiiding  sliould  be  erected  hy  a 
gentleman  who  had  not  competed  at  all. — he  re- 
ferred to  Mr.  Pennethorne.  This,  he  maintaineil, 
had  been  the  feeling  of  the  committee,  and  he 
appealed  to  some  of  the  gentlemen  present  to 
state  whether  such  was  not  the  case.  In  proof 
that  it  had  been  as  he  stated,  he  would  refer  to 
the  statement  made  by  anotljer  distinguished 
ineinbor  of  that  committee,  Sir  B.  Hall,  who 
admitted  that  the  feeling  was  in  favour  of  a 
design  which,  indeed,  was  not  the  first,  but  the 
second  on  the  list  for  the,  Foreign  Office.  Bub 
if  what  he  bad  recently  heard  were  true,  this 
question  with  regard  to  the  architect  was,  in 
a great  nieasure,  set  at  rest.  At  least,  he  had 
been  told  that  it  was  not  liis  iord.ship’s  inten- 
tion, nor  that  of  the  present  Government,  to  de- 
part from  the  decision  of  their  predecessors,  as 
regarded  the  architect  to  whom  the  erection  of 
this  building  was  to  be  entrusted.  He  was  de- 
lighted to  hear  that  such  would  probably  be  the  case. 
There  was  no  point  in  which  men  ditieredso  much 
as  on  that  of  taste,  and  iu  matters  of  taste  there 
w'erc  no  questions  with  regard  to  which  men 


entertained  more  contrary  opinions  than  with 
reference  to  rival  and  conflicting  styles  of  archi- 
tecture. He  did  not,  therefore,  propose  to  enter 
into  any  discussion  with  regard  to  the  compara- 
tive merits  of  the  Palladian  or  Gothic  styles; 
but  he  did  think  it  desirable  to  call  his  lordship’s 
attention  to  one  or  two  points  which  had  arisen  in 
the  course  of  the  discussion  to  which  he  had 
already  referred.  He  found  tliat  the  objection 
which  had  been  taken  on  that  occasion  to  the 
Gothic  style  of  architecture,  as  well  aa  to  Mr. 
Scott’s  design,  by  Mr.  Tite  and  by  the  other 
gentlemen  who  had  taken  part  in  that  discussion, 
might  be  classed  and  considered  under  four  dif- 
ferent heads.  These  were,  first,  that  Gothic 
architecture  was  not  suited  to  public  buildings  on 
account  of  its  not  being  cheerful, — “ light  without 
and  gay  within,”  he  believed  had  been  his  lord- 
ship's  expression.  Secondly,  on  account  of  its 
being  costly.  Tliirdly,  by  reason  of  its  being  in- 
congruous. And  fourthly,  because  the  style  was 
supposed  to  be  associated  with  a peculiar  religious 
sentiment, — “representing  tlie  views  of  a certain 
religious  sect,”  was  the  phrase  used  by  Mr. 
Coningham.  With  reference  to  the  first  point  on 
which  Mr.  Tite  had  been  very  sensitive,  the 
alleged  imsuitableness  of  Gothic  architecture  for 
pnplic  buildings,  he  would  remind  his  lordship 
tliat  when  Gothic  buildings  were  originally 
erected  in  England  and  in  other  coun- 
tries, the  style  was  not  confined  merely  to 
churches,  but  was  extended  to  houses  and  public 
buildings  of  various  kinds,  and  prevailed  in 
edifices  of  that  kind  for  a considerable  period. 
With  regard  to  the  objection  that  they  would  not 
be  light  and  serviceable  for  public  purposes,  this 
committee  clearly  came  to  a contrary  opinion. 
Ills  lordship  would  remember  that  Mr.  Tite  at 
the  time  stated  that  this  branch  of  the  subject 
had  not  been  gone  into  by  the  committee,  hut  he 
held  ill  his  hand  an  extract  which  would  cor- 
roborate the  statement,  wliich,  as  a member  of 
the  committee,  he  was  now  about  to  make, 
namely,  that  they  had  gone  very  carefully  into 
this  inqnii-y,  and  that  the  result  of  their  examina- 
tion was  stated  iu  tiie  following  passage,  which 
was  to  be  found  iu  tlicir  report: — “Some  of 
tile  prize  designs  being  in  Italian  architecture  and 
some  in  Gothic,  your  committee  particularly 
directed  their  inquiries  to  ascertain  whether, 
apart  from  considerations  i f taste,  there  were  equal 
advantage  in  cheapness,  coinmodiousness  of  ar- 
rangement, or  facilities  for  lighting  and  ventila- 
tion ; and  the  result  of  our  iiujoiries  is,  that  in 
these  respects  no  nniteriul  difference  exists  on 
either  side.”  And  with  reference  to  the  objec- 
tion made  by  Mr.  Tite,  that  the  Gothic  windows 
(lid  not  open,  and  that  the  hnilding  did  not,  there- 
fore, admit  of  ventilation  as  capaciously  as  in  tliat 
at  Whitehall,  it  had  been  proved  by  Mr.  Scott 
that  his  arrangement  was  precisely  similar,  and 
that  his  windows  opened  by  sashes  in  the  same 
way.  With  regard  to  the  que.stioii  of  cheapness, 
he  believed  the  estimates  ^Ulieh  were  taken 
had  shown  that  the  Gothic  style  which  this  build- 
ing adopted  was  no  more  expensive  than  any 
other.  And  then  as  regarded  the  other  objection 
of  incongruity;  no  doulit  a Gothic  building 
erected  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Treasury  was  so  fur 
incongruous  tliat  it  would  not  he  in  the  same 
style  as  that  building;  but  with  all  due  deferenee 
to  those  wlio  hold  that  view,  he  thought  there 
were  many  instances  in  which  incongruity  such  as 
would  be  here  exlubiteil,  and  diversity  of  form, 
would,  instead  of  coustituting  an  objection,  be  in 
reality  a great  advantage.  Anybody  who  had 
been  in  Venice  must,  he  tlionght,  confess  that 
much  of  the  beauty  of  that  city  consisted  in  the 
fact  that  at  every  turn  the  eye  met  with  different 
kinds  and  styles  of  buildings, — at  one  moment 
Palladian  und  at  another  Oolliic;  >ct  who  had 
ever  returned  from  Venice  complaining  oftlie  niix- 
tnre  of  botli  Gothic  and  Palladian  ? Unquestion- 
ably, also,  as  regarded  light,  the  Gothic  windows 
were  niiich  superior  in  construction,  for  they  let 
in  a much  larger  flood  of  light  than  the  Palladian, 
or  what  was  commonly  called  Italian.  If  they 
wanted  congruity  they  would  find  it  at  Ilerliii,  and 
he  ajipcaleii  to  everybody  who  knew  Berlin  whe- 
ther it  did  not  always  exercise  the  most  monoto- 
nous iufinence.  If  they  took  tlic  ease  of  Paris, 
much  as  it  had  been  benefited  of  late  years 
by  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  still  he  was 
often  disposed  to  regret  the  magnificence  and 
splendour  which  had  been  created  there,  for 
tile  sake  of  the  beauty  and  variety  of  form 
of  that  capital,  which  had  to  a great  e.xteiit 
ceased  to  exist.  Nothing  almost  wa-s  so  mono- 
tonous as  the  grandeur  of  the  Hue  de  Kivoli, 
for  it  was  a type  of  the  whole  of  Paris;  and 
it  not  only  did  away  with  much  of  the  charm  , 


and  variety,  hut  it  had  the  offoct  of  diminishing 
the  apparent  size  of  the  city,  for  whereas  one  had 
always  imagined  that  there  was  a considerable 
distance  between  the  Louvre  and  the  Palais 
Iloyal,  one  found  now  that  there  was  but  fifty 
yards  at  most.  This  question  ought  to  be  taken 
into  the  consideration  of  the  House  of  Commons 
and  the  Government,  before  any  final  step  was 
adopted.  He  did  not  know  whether  it  -would  be 
necessary  to  touch  on  the  extraordinary  objection 
put  forward  by  Mr.  Coningham,  that  this  build- 
ing “represented  the  views  of  a particular  sect,” 
but  if  it  were  requisite  to  do  so,  he  would  refer  to 
an  hon.  member  near  him,  and  ask  him  his  opinion 
with  regard  to  the  nature  of  such  an  objection. 

One  of  the  Deputation — If  I am  appealed  to 
I would  say  that  this  style  of  architecture  is  be- 
coming national,  not  sectional. 

Lord  Elcho  said,  he  had  felt  the  importance  of 
having  an  unprejudiced  opinion  on  that  pohit. 
He  believed  he  had  now  gone  throug’a  the  objec- 
tions, and  he  had  read  over  the  debate  very  care- 
fully, whicli  had  been  urged  both  by  his  lordship 
and  Mr.  Tite : unquestionably  he  believed  that 
much  of  the  opposition  had  arisen  from  the  ap- 
pointment of  tlie  architect  equally  with  the  ques- 
tion of  the  architectural  style.  If  it  was  true, 
therefore,  as  had  been  announced,  that  the  ques- 
tion of  the  architect  was  settled,  one  of  these  oh- 
joctioiiB  was  done  away  with,  or  at  least  consider- 
ably modified.  Bub  what  lie  could  not  help  think- 
ing must  have  e.xercised  a very  material  and  im- 
portant iiifiucnce  ou  public  opinion,  was  the  fact 
that  the  building  in  which  Parliament  assenihled 
was  of  a Gothic  character  ; that  he  believed  had 
been  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole  thing,  and  per- 
sons had  run  away  with  the  idea  that  if  they  were 
to  have  a Gothic  building,  they  would  have  simply 
a repetition  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament.  Whether 
they  looked  on  the  House  of  Commons  as  conve- 
nient or  the  reverse,  he  did  not  wish  to  detract  in 
any  way  from  the  merits  and  ability  of  Sir  C. 
Barry,  because  they  all  kuew  that  foreigners, 
coming  to  this  country,  greatly  admired  the 
building  which  he  had  erected ; but  they  could 
not  fail  likewise  to  be  well  aware  that  the  patience 
oftlie  House  of  Commons  had  been  worn  out  by 
the  enormous  expenditure  on  that  building  ; and, 
like  children  who  had  once  burnt  their  fingers, 
and  hud  a dread  of  fire,  the  country  felt  very  un- 
willing to  engage  in  any  new  building  which  they 
heard  was  to  be  in  the  Gothicstyle  of  architecture, 
yiiico  the  di^cussion  to  which  reference  had  been 
made  took  place  in  the  House  of  Commons,  by  the 
members  of  that  house,  the  public  had  been 
afibrded  opportunities  of  judging,  by  a model 
which  was  placed  in  the  library,  in  what  the  merits 
of  the  design  really  consisted.  Tlic  Gothic  style 
liad  its  disadvantages  no  doubt,  hut  it  bud  like- 
wise its  advantages;  and  one  of  the  greatest  of 
tliese,  in  his  opinion,  was  the  facility  with  which 
provision  was  made  for  the  entry  of  light.  He 
could  not  but  regard  Mr.  Scott's  design  as  a happy 
iiiediiun.  However,  he  was  told  that,  if  it  were 
sulfered  to  proceed,  it  would  be  built  of  Portland 
stone,  whicli  was  the  same  aa  that  of  which 
yoraerset  House  was  composed,  and  whicli  was 
found,  in  the  atniospbere  of  London,  to  have 
proved  the  most  durable;  and  that  it  was  to  have 
polished  granite  columns  and  difi'ereiit  coloured 
marbles  let  in  to  a certain  extent.  He  believed, 
therefore,  that  it  would  be  essentially  cheerful  in 
its  aspect,  and  that  it  would  be  a great  ornament 
to  the  metropolis. 

Mr.  Ellice,  M.P.  said  he  had  been  asked  to  ac- 
company his  noble  friend  (Lord  Eleho)  and  the 
deputation  on  the  subject  of  this  building.  He 
was  not  about  to  trouble  his  lordship  with  any 
dii-sertution  on  matters  of  taste,  but  would  simply 
state  his  own  opinion.  He  had  gone  to  see  the 
model  which  was  now  being  exhibited  iu  the 
library  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and,  in  order 
that  he  might  have  some  friend  on  whose  judg- 
ment on  such  points  he  could  rely  more  than  his 
own,  he  had  taken  with  him  his  friend  Sir  Joseph 
Paxton,  whose  opinion  on  such  a matter  was  worth 
having,  and  who  had  been  very  much  disposed  to 
think  that  this  model  of  Mr.  Scott’s  comprised 
every  thing  that  was  essential  to  a building  of  this 
description.  He  (Mr.  Ellice)  went  over  the  plan 
very  carefully  and  examined  it  in  all  its  points, 
and  he  must  say,  without  going  into  the  ([uestion 
of  exterior  architecture,  that  lie  had  never  in  his 
life  seen  a huikling  which  appeared  to  be  more 
confused  in  its  internal  arrangements,  and  so 
little  fitted  to  do  credit  to  tlie  country,  par- 
ticularly when  it  was  remembered  that  it  was 
intended  for  the  reception,  not  only  of  a minis- 
ter and  his  establishment,  but  of  the  entire 
Foreign  Department,  which  was  so  constantly 
beneath  the  eyes  of  the  natives  of  other  countries. 
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He  did  not  know  wlicthcr  the  office  and  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Foreign  Minister  were  both  to  be 
erected,  and  whether  they  wore  to  be  in  the  one 
building  or  separate : that  was  the  first  thing  to 
be  determined.  The  next  tiling,  about  which  he 
had  DO  doubt  differences  of  opinions  would  exist, 
was  as  to  the  propriety  of  having  rooms  for  the 
purposes  of  public  reception.  Having  had  some 
acquaintance  with  the  buildings  of  other  coun- 
tries, it  appeared  to  him  that  if  these  two  objects 
were  to  be  effected,  it  would  be  better  that  they 
should  be  effected  in  some  connection  with  each 
other.  His  lordship  had  seen,  he  believed,  the 
Foreign  Office  lately  erected  at  Paris,  and  nobody 
who  had  enjoyed  that  opportunity  could  fail  to  have 
admired  it,  or  to  have  appreciated  it.s  successful 
adaptation  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  in- 
tended. There  were  what  was  called  the  Petite 
Ajipartement  for  the  residence  of  the  Minister, 
and  the  Orande  Appartement  for  the  reception 
of  the  public  and  for  all  State  occasions,  con- 
ferences, and  meetings  of  that  description.  There 
were  also  kitchens  and  offices  connected  with 
these  public  apartments : the  large  kitchen  w-as 
not  always  required  for  the  use  of  these  public 
roception-rooms  j but  the  arrangement  was  such 
that  all  the  offices  for  one  set  of  purposes  in  the 
building  were  made  use  of  together,  and  they  iverc 
all  connected.  In  the  plan  of  the  building,  as  laid 
down  by  Mr.  Scott,  however,  the  residence  for 
the  Minister  was  In  one  quarter,  the  library  in 
another,  and  at  the  very  end  lay  the  public  depart- 
ments : they  were  at  as  great  a distance  as  pos- 
sible from  each  other,  and,  of  course,  a distinct  set 
of  offices  for  each  was  thereby  necessitated.  He  had 
asked  Mr.  Scott  to  be  good  enough  to  give  him 
an  explanation  of  this  point,  and  the  reply  he  re- 
ceived was,  “ Oh  ! at  all  events  you  must  have  two 
sets  of  offices;  because  the  clerks  and  the  other 
gentlemen  employed  require  refreshment  occa- 
sionaUy.”  Surely,  these  apartments  might  be 
put  more  together : everything  connected  with 
the  living  department  ought  to  be  in  one  place. 
As  regarded  styles  of  architecture,  he  would  not 
enter  into  competition  with  his  noble  friend,  hut 
he  would  express  his  own  opinion  that  in  this 
country  everything  else  ought  to  he  sacrificed  to 
the  desire  of  obtaining  for  our  buildings  the  light 
of  heaven  and  the  air  we  breathed.  We  had 
already  sacrificed  sufficiently  in  England  to  had 
taste  in  the  matter  of  public  buildings : he  was 
not  now  going  into  the  question  of  the  Houses  of 
Parliament,  but  he  was  sure  nobody  who  bad  the 
honour  of  dining  with  Mr.  Speaker,  could  help  feel- 
ing that  these  buildings  were  a disgrace  to  the 
country.  What  they  ought  to  do  on  the  present 
occasion  was  to  build  something  that  would  be 
really  creditable  to  the  country : they  ought  not 
to  sacrifice  everything  to  the  desire  of  having  an 
elegant  frontage.  The  course  which  they  ought 
to  adopt  with  regard  to  the  architect  was  to  say— 
not  "Plan  the  building,  and  afterwards  see  how 
many  rooms  you  can  give  us;”  but,  “Let  us  have 
a building  which  shall  contain  so  many  apart- 
ments.” There  were  other  countries  in  the  world 
which  had  succeeded  in  their  attempts  at  archi- 
tecture, whilst  England  had  almost  universally 
failed:  there  was  scarcely  a building  from  the 
time  of  George  III.  which  had  arisen  in  this 
country  which  was  not  unsuitable  for  the  purpose 
for  which  it  was  designed.  The  Government,  he 
contended,  ought  to  take  an  independent  course 
in  this  matter:  if  Lord  Palmerston  was  ready  to 
receive  deputations  with  respect  to  the  proposed 
Foreign-Office,  plenty,  doubtless,  would  come 
before  him.  The  present  deputation  attended  for 
the  purpose  of  assuring  his  lordship  that  thev 
were  entirely  of  opinion  that  Mr.  ScotPs  taste 
was  right : he  (Mr.  Ellice)  could  bring  before  his 
lordship  another  deputation  which  would  be  in 
favour  of  a Grecian  building.  What  he  would 
humbly  suggest  would  be,  that  his  lordship  and 
the  Cabinet  should  themselves  take  the  subject 
into  consideration,  decide  on  what  was  right  to  he 
done,  and  carry  it  out  on  their  own  responsibility ; 
in  which  event  they  would  doubtless  have  some- 
thing worthy  of  the  country.  He  would  now 
allude  to  another  branch  of  the  subject.  This 
new  Foreign  Office  was,  he  perceived,  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  new  India  House.  Now  the 
India  House  they  had  at  present  was,  with  all  its 
defects,  a very  good  one.  The  minister  was  cer- 
tainly obliged  to  go  to  the  other  end  of  the  town, 
but  with  that  e.xception  the  office  was  an  excellent 
one,  and  the  library,  museum,  and  difl'en  nt  de- 
partments were  perfect  of  their  kind;  and  at  all 
events,  for  tbe  present,  there  was  no  pressing 
emergency  for  its  removal  to  the  vicinity  of  the 
other  Government  offices.  lie  would,  however, 
state  to  the  noble  lord  a reflection  which 
was  beginning  veiy  much  to  occupy  the  minds 


of  the  members  of  a committee  on  which  he 
had  sat — namely,  that  it  would  be  very  desirable 
that  some  mode  might  ho  adopted  for  bringing 
the  several  branches  of  the  military  depart- 
ment under  one  roof.  Under  the  present  system 
it  was  requisite  to  keep  up  a constant  correspond- 
ence and  to  maintain  an  innumerable  number 
of  clerks  in  the  offices  respectively  of  the  Horse 
Guards  and  War  Department : and  evidence  has 
been  given  before  the  committee  that  the  business 
of  these  departments  could  be  materially  lessened, 
and  a considerable  saving  efiected  to  the  public 
purse  by  such  a consolidation  as  that  to  which  he 
alluded. 

Lord  Elcho  said  he  was  not  prepared  to  make 
a statement  positively,  but  he  believed  his  honour- 
able friend’s  (Mr.  Ellice’s)  positive  objection  to  the 
internal  arrangements  and  want  of  proper  com- 
munication between  the  interior  portions  of  the 
Foreign  Office,  as  laid  down  in  Mr.  J?cott’s  plan, 
was  very  readily  to  be  accounted  for,  and  in  a way 
that  would  .acquit  that  gentleman  from  blame. 
The  plan  as  originally  designed  by  Mr.  Scott  made 
no  provision  for  any  India  House,  or  for  public 
reception-rooms : it  was  subsequently  determined 
that  those  should  he  added,  and  he  had  been 
forced  to  introduce  them  into  the  building  the 
best  way  he  could. 

Mr.  B.  Cochrane  stated  that  the  original  plans 
when  first  drawn,  embraced  official  reception- 
rooms  on  a magnificent  scale  : these  were  after- 
wards reduced,  and  last  year,  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  Lord  Elcho  and  other  members,  who 
suggested  that  these  reception-rooms  should  not 
be  built,  they  had  been  altogether  abandoned. 
The  parties  at  the  Foreign  Office  considered  that 
an  arrangement  might  he  made  under  which  the 
ordinary  duties  of  the  Foreign  Office  might  he  dis- 
charged in  these  apartments,  hut  that  on  extra- 
ordinary occasions  they  might  fulfil  the  additional 
duty  of  reception-rooms.  Mr.  Scott  was  accord- 
ingly instructed  to  introduce  this  idea  into  his 
plan,  and  he  accordingly  did  so,  going  over  the 
entire  building  very  carefully  for  the  purpose. 
This  had  not  been  his  original  suggestion  at  all, 
but  he  had  been  forced  in  consequence  to  re- 
arrange his  plan,  and  to  make  considerable  altera- 
tions in  detail.  He  believed  he  might  say  that 
Mr.  Scott’s  plans  had  the  support  of  all  the  autho- 
rities, both  permanent  and  temporary,  at  the 
Foreign  Office;  and  evendown  to  the  minutest 
details  the  public  convenience  had  been  studied. 

Mr.  Bruce  said  he  fully  agreed  with  Mr.  Ellice, 
that  the  first  object  to  he  considered  in  the  new 
building  was  its  convenience  ; but  the  deputation 
had  attended  with  a view  of  requesting  his  lord- 
ship,  at  the  same  time,  to  do  somewhat  for  the 
beauty  of  the  metropolis.  He  could  not  tell  by 
what  feeling  Mr.  Ellice  might  have  been  actuated 
in  his  attendance  that  day,  but  the  great  majority 
of  the  deputation  were  present  to  express  a hope 
that  the  beautiful  would  not  be  altogether  lost 
sight  of.  As  to  the  mode  in  which  they  believed 
that  object  would  be  most  satisfactorily  carried 
out,  the  decided  majority  were  in  favour  of  the 
Gothic  style  of  architecture;  but  if  that  were 
objected  to,  they  trusted  that,  in  any  event,  a 
building  that  would  he  an  ornament  to  tbe  metro- 
polis would  be  raised,  and  that  no  niggardly  spirit 
of  economy  would  be  allowed  to  interfere  with 
such  a desirable  aim. 

Mr.  Dudley  Fortescue  having  made  some  ob- 
servations in  support  of  the  claims  of  Gothic 
architecture, — 

Lord  Palmerston,  addi'cssing  the  members  pre- 
sent, said, — Gentlemen,  I shall  take,  in  the  first 
instance,  tbe  point  which  was  first  mentioned, 
as  to  the  choice  of  the  architect.  It  is  quite 
true,  as  Lord  Elcho  says,  that  there  was  a good 
de.al  of  discussion  on  that  subject.  \Mien  this 
matter  was  first  talked  of  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  in  regard  to  the  choice  of  the  archi- 
tect, I felt  vexed  with  the  Government  of  that 
day  for  having  chosen  Mr.  Scott.  However,  when 
we  came  into  office  and  made  inquiry,  I found  that 
Mr.  Scott  had  received  a formal  appointment 
from  the  Board  of  "Works,  by  the  authority  of  the 
Treasury,  constituting  him  the  architect  for  the 
construction  of  the  Foreign  Office,  and  that  he 
had  received  a similar  appointment  with  regard  to 
the  India  Office,  from  the  India  Board ; and  there- 
fore, it  would  not  have  been  fair  towards  Mr. 
Scott,  even  if  it  could  have  been  done, — and  I do 
not  know  that  it  would  he  legally  competent  for  the 
Government  to  do  so  without  granting  him  com- 
pensation— to  have  cancelled,  or  at  all  events  to 
have  charged,  the  nature  of  that  arrangement.  I 
consequently  gave  my  acquiescence  to  that  de- 
cision. Mr.  Scott  is  a man  of  great  talent  and 
ability,  and  I have  no  doubt  he  will  produce  a 
very  good  building.  "SA’ith  regard  to  style,  or 


rather  to  internal  arrangements,  to  which  my  hoii. 
friend  Sir.  Ellice  has  called  attention,  I may  stat.5 
that  in  reference  to  that  half  of  the  building 
which  is  to  be  devoted  to  the  Foreign  Office,  I 
thought  nobody  could  be  more  competent  to  give 
an  opinion  on  that  subject  than  Lord  Clarendon, 
who  was  for  many  years  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs.  He  naturally  pointed  out  those 
details  to  which  Mr.  Ellice  has  alluded — how  in- 
convenient and  unnecessarily  expensive  many  of 
the  arrangements  %vould  be;  and  there  are  soni-- 
things  wholly  uncalled  for : I may  mention  in 
particular  three  kitchens, — one  kitchen  for  the 
ordinary  residence  of  the  Foreign  Secretary,  who- 
ever he  may  be ; another  for  those  dinners  which 
are  to  he  given  on  great  occasions ; and  a third 
kitchen  for  the  accommodation  of  the  clerks.  Welt, 
surely,  all  these  are  quite  unnecessary  : a combi- 
nation of  culinary  arrangements  might  be  made, 
and  that  will  at  all  events  save  some  expense. 
Then  tbe  reception-rooms  are  not  in  connection 
with  the  living  rooms ; some  arc  domistairs,  .ii.d 
some  are  upstairs : that  may  very  likely  have 
arisen  from  the  fact  of  Mr.  Scott  having,  in  the 
first  instance,  been  required  to  make  a plan  r.r>t 
including  a residence,  which  of  course,  when  in- 
troduced, affects  the  entire  arrangement.  These 
arc  matters  which  no  doubt,  upon  communication 
with  the  different  departments,  he  will  be  able  t<i 
rectify,  hut  in  a different  shape.  With  regard, 
however,  to  style,  it  is  quite  manifest  that  a ni:n\ 
of  Mr.  Scott’s  ability  can  put  any  face  he  pleases 
to  a given  ground-plan  and  to  a given  work  ; and. 
therefore,  it  is  perfectly  competent  for  Mr.  Scott 
to  give  a different  elevation  from  that  which  he 
has  placed  in  the  library  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
With  regard  to  the  general  question,  it  is  quite 
true  that  everybody  has  a right  to  have  his  own 
opinion  in  matters  of  taste,  and  that  everybody 
has  a right  to  differ  from  those  who  take  a diffe.’eiit 
opinion.  For  my  own  part,  I entirely  differ  from 
numerous  hon.  gentlemen,  including  many  of 
those  whom  I have  the  honour  to  address.  1 
think  the  Gothic  style  totally  unsuitable  to 
a building  such  as  is  now  in  question;  and 
that  in  the  position  in  which  it  will  be  placed, 
instead  of  being  an  ornament,  it  will  disfigure 
the  metropolis.  I think  likewise,  that  wo  must 
remember  the  opinion  of  the  great  majority 
of  members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  who 
wore  present  when  that  discussion  took  plate. 
It  was  impo3.sible  to  misunderstand  that  the 
feeling  of  that  majority  was  decidedly  again.-t 
tbe  Gothic  style.  I think,  therefore,  and  1 take 
the  liberty  of  saying,  that,  after  such  an  expressl(-n 
of  opinion  as  then  took  place,  I did  not  expoel 
that  the  late  Government  would  have  gone  so  far  as 
they  had  done  in  making  preparations  for  erect- 
ing a building  in  a style  which  certainly  did  not 
appear  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  general 
opinion  that  was  e.xprcssed.  Mr.  Scott  has  made 
an  altered  plan,  and  he  has  placed  a model  of  it 
in  the  House  of  Commons  library.  I must  say, 
that,  with  all  deference  to  those  who  differ  from 
me,  a more  frightful  structure  it  has  not  often 
been  my  misfortune  to  see.  I think  such  a build- 
ing as  that  would  be  totally  unsuitable  to  the 
place  in  which  it  is  proposed  to  erect  it : it  is 
monastic,  really.  I am  not  now  meaning  lo 
imply  that  those  who  are  for  that  style  are  so  from 
any  malicious  propensity,  when  I say  that  it 
would  he  a very  admirable  building  for  a Jesuit 
college  or  for  a monastery ; hut  in  my  opinion  it 
is  totally  inapplicable  to  a public  office.  Now 
everybody  who  has  seen  the  Speaker’s  house  says 
it  is  most  inconvenient  in  point  of  arrangement. 
Lord  John  Bussell  dined  there  at  the  first  dinner 
which  was  given  in  it:  I was  there  also;  aiul 
when  wo  got  into  the  Speaker’s  drawing-room,  he 
said  very  naturally  that  it  was  all  very  well  for 
our  ancestors  to  fit  up  rooms  and  apartments  in 
that  way  because  they  knew  no  better;  hut  why 
should  we  who  do  know  better  make  buildings  so 
inconsistent  with  the  purposes  for  which  they  arc 
intended?  If  you  have  the  outside  of  a building 
in  a particular  style,  of  course  your  architect  will 
put  in  furniture  to  correspond : all  the  internal 
details,  therefore,  will  be  Gothic,  and  wc  see  how 
utterly  inapplicable  these  are  to  modern  use,  and 
more  especially  to  the  modern  requirements  of  a 
public  office.  It  was  said  in  the  debate, — and  that 
was  the  great  point  on  which  those  who  ar^- 
for  Gothic  rested,  though  it  has  not  been  re- 
ferred to  to-day — that  the  main  recommendation 
of  Gothic  architecture  was,  that  it  was  the 
national  style — that  it  was  the  English  style. 
Now,  I take  leave  to  say  that  it  is  anything 
but  the  national  style  : it  is  a foreign  style,  which 
at  a particular  period  was  imported  into  this 
country,  which  did  not  H%'e  long  in  this  country,  and 
was  succeeded  after  a certain  time  by  the  Tudor 
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•style,  when  it  was  itself  abandoned;  and  at  pre- 
sent, it  certainly  is  not  the  national  style  either 
in  its  origin  or  practice.  If  you  talk  of  a national 
style,  you  talk  of  a style  invented  by  a nation,  or 
used  by  a nation : well,  it  is  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other.  I want  just  to  consider  what  is  the 
character  of  the  present  buildings.  There  is  a 
great  variety,  a great  number  of  beautiful  build- 
ings— I am  talking  now  of  buildings  for  civil  and 
secular  purposes — in  different  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  Now,  arc  they  Gothic ? Take  London: 

I am  now  mentioning  the  building.s  that  arc  not 
<rothic,  but  are  in  a different  style,  either  Greek, 
or  Palladian,  or  Italian,  or  in  other  styles.  You 
have  the  Bank,  the  Mansion  House,  the  East  India 
House,  the  Royal  Exchange,  Somerset  House, 
the  Custom  House,  the  British  Museum,  the  Ban- 
■4iuetting  House,  the  National  Gallery,  Lbiiversity 
Uollege,  and  the  Post  Office ; and  Chelsea  Hos- 
pital on  the  one  side,  and  Greenwich  Hospital  on 
the  other,  though  they  are  not  exactly  in  London, 
are  sufficiently  near  to  bo  included.  None  of 
these  are  in  the  Gothic  style  of  architecture. 
Take  Edinburgh : there  are  the  Registry  Office, 
University,  Halsted’s  Hospital,  the  High  Schools, 
the  Library,  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  Holyrood  Palace,  Royal  Academy, 
Royal  Institution.  None  of  these  are  in  the 
■Gothic  style : they  are  either  plain  or  in  some 
other  style  of  architecture.  Some  of  them  are 
•good,  and  some  of  them  are  bad;  but  so  far  as 
these  two  capitals  go,  Gothic  is  not  the  national 
style.  Take  Dublin  : you  have  the  Bank  of  Ire- 
land, Custom  House,  the  Four  Courts,  Trinity 
Gollege,  Post  Office,  and  the  Rotunda : — allthescare 
buildings  beautiful  in  their  different  ways  : 1 am 
sure,  Mr.  Pollard  Urquhart  will  not  repudiate 
liis  country;  but  they  are  all  of  different  styles  to 
the  Gothic.  Take  the  University  of  Cambridge  : 
there  is  the  Fitzwilliani  Museum,  there  is  the 
Observatory,  and  the  same  inay  be  said  of  the 
colleges, — Downings,  and  some  others:  even  the 
•collegians  are  not  Gothic  in  their  taste. 

A member  of  the  deputation  asked, — Is  not 
•Corpus  Christ!  Gothic  ? 

Lord  Palmerston. — Some  of  them  are  of  course, 
but  the  majority  arc  not.  There  is  one  building 
-at  St.  John’s  which  is  the  work  of  a Quaker. 
Take  also  the  case  of  Manchester:  there  they  are 
not  very  favourable  to  this  view.  There  is  the 
Royal  Institution,  the  Athenasum,  the  Exchange, 
Gommercial-rooms,  and  Museum, — all  of  which 
are  in  different  styles.  In  Liverpool  there  is  St, 
George’s-hall,  the  Royal  Exchange,  the  Custom- 
house, the  Town-hall,  and  other  structures ; and 
Arti  Oxford  there  is  Queen’s  College,  Radcliffe 
Library,  the  Printing-office,  and  the  Observatory. 

I need  not  mention  the  towns  in  the  provinces. 
■Clifton  is  a beautiful  town.  All  the  new  buildings 
about  London,  all  the  buildings  in  the  course  of 
erection,  beautiful  as  they  are  and  full  of  orna- 
meiitation,  are  not  Gothic;  and,  therefore,  it  is 
not  consistent  with  the  facts  to  recommend  Gothic 
as  the  grand  national  architecture  of  England. 
There  are  some  specimens  of  Gothic  architecture 
which  I think  are  not  altogether  commendable. 
There  is  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  monument  at  Edin- 
burgh, which  I think  the  most  enthusiastic  lover 
of  Gothic  would  not  recommend.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  the  new  Foreign  Office  would  be 
in  connection  with  a large  number  of  buildings 
which  are  not  Gothic,  and  the  only  thing  to  be 
said  against  that  is,  that  if  you  were  to  pull  down 
all  the  buildings  between  Downing-street  and 
Westminster  Abbey  and  the  Houses  of  Parliament, 
and  then,  if  you  covered  that  space  with  other  build- 
ings, you  would  perhaps  acquire  a range  which 
would  exhibit  congruity  of  architecture  from 
Downing-street  downwards;  hut  I must  say  that 
my  own  opinion  is,  that  it  would  be  a great  eye- 
sore instead  of  being  an  ornament  to  the  metro- 
polis. Then,  in  regard  to  expense,  this  building, 
at  least  the  half  of  it  which,  according  to  the 
model,  is  to  he  the  Foreign  Office, — I do  not  know 
the  dimensions  of  it, — but  the  estimate  for  that 
'half  alone,  exclusive  of  the  architect’s  commis- 
sion, exclusive  of  payments  to  the  clerk  of  w’orks, 
and  exclusive  of  all  furniture  and  fittings,  is 
■270,0001.  I venture  to  say,  before  that  building 
was  finished  and  ready  for  occirpation  it  would 
not  cost  much  less  than  300,000/.  Well,  assuming 
then,  that  the  other  half  would  cost  as  much, 
there  is  600,000/.  for  a building  which  would 
form  a very  small  portion  of  the  area  of  the 
Houses  of  Parliament.  The  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment are  thought  to  be  enormously  costly.  They 
•cost  about  a million  and  a half;  hut  I ven- 
ture to  say  that,  taking  the  area  they  cover,  and 
•comparing  it  with  the  area  which  this  public  office 
is  to  occupy,  it  will  be  found  that  the  Houses  of 
Parliament  are  cheap  in  comparison  with  the  ex- 


pense of  this  proposed  building.  Now,  the 
Foreign  Office  at  Paris  has  been  mentioned.  It 
is  a beautiful  building  : the  plan,  not  only  in  the 
exterior,  but  the  iuterior,  is  beautiful.  It  is  gor- 
geously fitted  up : there  are  immense  rooms  for 
receptions, — handsomer  than  those  of  Buckingham 
Palace ; and  it  is  altogether  built  In  a mode  which, 
as  a residence  or  place  for  receptions,  is  equal  to 
any  royal  palace  that  you  could  see.  In  addition 
to  that,  there  is  an  immeusc  range  of  buildings 
running  down  a whole  street  from  the  quay,  and 
with  a return  at  the  end  for  the  different  depart- 
ments. I believe  the  number  of  clerks  at  the  French 
Foreign  Office  is  two  or  three  times  as  large  as  the 
number  in  the  English  office — fully  that — or  in 
tlie  proportion  of  thirty  or  forty  to  our  twenty. 

I asked  the  French  Foreign  Minister,  when  I was 
in  Paris  last  autumn,  ■what  the  office  had  cost,  as 
I admired  the  building  very  much,  and  Count 
Walewski  told  me  that  it  had  cost  an  enormous 
sum,— equal  to  300,000/.  of  English  money.  I 
venture  to  say  that  there  is  far  greater  accommo- 
dation there,  that  the  building  itself  is  a greater 
ornament,  and  of  much  more  masterly  construc- 
tion than  that  which  is  proposed  for  the  English 
Foreign  Office.  Well,  that  hciiig  the  case,  I 
could  not  undertake  to  propose  to  Parliament  a 
vote  this  year  for  the  cost  of  a building  which,  in 
the  first  place,  I really  could  not  take  on  myself 
the  responsibility  of  recommending  to  Parliament. 

I allude  to  a structure  such  as  that  which  has 
been  recommended;  and  I have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  to  ymr  that  whether  in  or  out  of  office,  I 
shall  do  my  best  at  all  times  to  prevent  a Gothic 
building  being  stuck  up  in  that  part  of  London. 

I think  the  Italian  style  would  harmonize  better. 
It  admits  of  great  variety,  and  will  harmonize 
with  anything  in  its  vicinity,  being  simple  in  its 
construction ; and  I should  imagine  that  it  is 
capable  of  being  made  as  light  as  any  other  style 
of  building  will  admit  of.  One  advantage  in 
point  of  light  which  the  Gothic  style  possesses  is 
that  it  is  light  from  the  tii-ne  that  the  sun  rises, 
and  the  Speaker  complains  that  his  windows  are 
so  constructed  that  there  cannot  he  any  shutters 
put  to  them  ; and  when  he  goes  to  bed  at  3 
o’clock  in  the  morning  (as  he  probably  did 
to-day),  there  is  the  sun  pouring  full  into  his 
bed-room,  and  he  has  no  chance  of  repose  ex- 
cept what  a green  baize  curtain  can  allbrd  him. 

I quite  admit  that  yon  can  get  as  much  light  as 
you  please,  and  that  one  style  of  architecture  does 
as  well  as  another  in  that  respect,  but  the  Italian 
would  in  my  opinion  be  cheaper.  Of  course,  if 
you  have  a number  of  towers  and  piunacles,  and 
pub  up  fanciful  ornaments  on  the  roof,  it  becomes 
necessary  in  time  to  pay  for  them.  What  is  to 
be  done  to-day  in  the  House  of  Commons  is  this. 
On  consultation  with  Mr.  Fitzroy,  the  Chief  Com- 
missioner of  Works,  I have  had  put  into  the  esti- 
mates the  sum  of  30,000/.  for  the  foundations. 
Well,  the  foundations  may  be  laid — a foundation 
will  do  for  one  elevation  as  well  as  another,  assum- 
ing that  the  internal  arrangement  is  made  con- 
venient. You  wiU  not  be  able  to  do  more  than 
that  until  next  session.  I will  request  Mr.  Scott 
in  the  interim  to  apply  his  mind,  which  no  doubt 
is  capable  of  any  efibrt,  to  sketch  out  something 
in  a difl'erent  style  of  education.  I am  very  sorry 
that  this  is  necessary  : it  must  be  a great  morti- 
fication to  a man  like  Mr.  Scott,  who  has  devoted 
his  mind  entirely  of  late  years  to  Gothic  architec- 
ture, aud  who  thinks  he  has  made  a Gothic  of  his 
own  which  is  an  improvement  on  every  Gothic 
that  ever  was  before,  and  who  has  for  several 
months  given  his  mind  to  the  production  of  a 
plan,  and  has  at  length  succeeded:  it  is  of  course 
a mortificutioir  to  such  a man  that  it  should  not 
be  carried  out.  But  at  the  same  time,  when  you 
are  dealing  with  a building  which  is  to  cost  a 
very  large  sum,  though  I hope  not  so  large  as  is 
imagined,  and  which  is  to  last  for  centuries,  the 
personal  feeling  of  air  architect  ought  not  to  enter 
into  competition  with  what  is  best  adapted  for 
the  public  service  and  what  is  most  compatible 
with  the  ornament  of  the  town.  The  course  I 
propose  is  this,  to  take  a sum  that  will  be  suffi- 
cient for  the  foundation,  and  to  request  Mr.  Scott 
in  the  meanwhile  to  devise  some  elevation  that 
shall  he  in  a difl’erent  style,  more  cheap,  more 
light,  more  cheerful,  and  better  adapted,  I think 
to  the  position  and  purposes  of  the  building, 
because  nothing  will  then  be  done  till  next  session ; 
and  if  my  noble  friend  next  session  can  succeed  in 
convincing  the  House  of  Commons  that  the  Gothic 
style  which  he  proposes  would  be  most  suitable, 
he  will  have  an  opportunity  of  doing  so  before  any 
proceedings  are  taken  to  raise  the  fabric.  There 
is  one  difficulty  applicable  to  all  the  plans, 
which  is  this,  that  the  soil  is  so  shaky, — 
down  to  a considerable  depth, — in  some  places 


as  much  as  30  feet, — and  some  doubts  have 
been  expressed  whether  we  can  begin  the 
foundations  of  a new  building  without  en- 
dangering the  very  frail  edifice  in  which  the 
Foreign  Office  is  now  lodged;  and  it  may,  there- 
fore, bo  necessary,  before  building  the  new  offices, 
to  provide  some  temporary  structure  for  the 
business  of  that  department.  But  that  is  a ques- 
tion merely  of  detail.  With  regard  to  the  Indian 
Office  there  is  this  consideration  : it  is  exceedingly 
inconvenient  for  the  purposes  of  business  that  the 
Indian  department  should  he  in  the  city.  The 
Secretary  of  State  for  India  is  required  at 
cabinet  councils  in  the  House  of  Commons  and 
for  other  purposes,  at  this  end  of  the  town.  1 
believe  that  the  present  building  in  Leadeuhall- 
street  might  bo  sold  for  a sum  which  would  be 
nearly  sufficient  to  cover  the  expenses  of  the  new 
building  : at  least  it  would  go  some  way  towards 
it,  so  that  that  building  would  not  be  an  addition 
to  the  burdens  of  the  revenue  to  the  full  extent  of 
the  cost  which  its  erection  would  require.  I do 
not  know  that  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  allude  to 
anything  further ; I may  be  thought  to  be  a Goth, 
but  I think  that  the  Goths  are  the  other  way. 
But,  de  gustihus  non  est  disputandum.  Unless  the 
House  of  Commons  interposes,  I certainly  shall 
wish  to  see  erected  there  a building  somewhat  in 
keeping  with  the  other  styles  which  arc  found  in 
different  parts  of  London,  and  in  other  portions 
of  the  kingdom. 

Lord  Elcho  expressed  a hope  that  the  public 
would  be  afforded  an  opportunity  of  judging  next 
session  of  the  merits  of  the  new  plan  to  be  drawn 
by  Mr.  Scott,  before  any  decisive  step  was  taken 
to  carry  it  into  effect. 

Lord  Palmerston  — Oh,  certainly : in  fact,  it 
would  he  necessary  to  do  so. 

The  deputation  then  withdrew. 


THE  EXCAVATIONS  AT  WROXETER. 

The  discoveries  on  the  site  of  the  Roman  city 
of  TJriconiumov  Viroconium,  have  been  so  clearly 
described  by  Mr.  Wright,  and  have  been  so  far 
noticed  in  our  pages,  that  we  have  little  to  add  as 
the  result  of  a recent  visit  to  the  excavations,  be- 
yond a report  of  their  steady  progress.  The  most 
interesting  discoveries  as  yet,  comprise,  chiefly, 
large  quantities  of  bones  and  the  horns  of  animals, 
the  human  remains  being  found  in  curious  situa- 
tions; tiles  for  paving,  and  for  lining  walls, 
drains,  and  flues,  and  bonding  in  masonry;  piece? 
of  roof-covering  of  the  material  analogous  to  slate, 
and  which  were  apparently  laid  and  fastened 
much  in  the  same  way  as  ornamental  cut  slates  in. 
the  present  day ; fragments  of  red  Samian,  and 
Romano-Salopian  pottery,  and  of  glass;  and  of 
stucco,  in  some  cases  slightly  ornamented;  pave- 
ments of  tessera:  in  simple  patterns,  and  others  of 
bricks,  laid  herring-bone  fashion;  aud  numerous 
articles  in  iron,  which  were  parts  of  the  fittings 
of  buildings,  and  resemble,  in  many  cases,  what 
are  now  manufactured, — besides  coins,  and  articles 
of  domestic  use  and  personal  adornment.  Little 
has  yet  been  done  to  determine  what  was  the 
original  plan  or  purpose  of  the  chief  buildings  of 
which  portions  have  been  brought  to  light.  It  is 
to  be  regretted  that  the  ground  first  excavated 
has  unavoidably  been  again  required  for  agricul- 
tural purposes,  so  that  the  excavations  have  been 
filled  up ; and  it  is  still  more  to  he  regretted  that 
there  should,  in  the  adjoining  ground,  he  diffi- 
culty in  preserving  the  remains  of  the  bypocausts 
there  from  the  mischievous  propensities  ol  the 
people  of  the  neighbourhood.  Scarcely  any  por- 
tion of  the  piers  of  these  hypocausts,  and  flooring 
above,  remains  as  discovered.  So  far  as  the 
results  can  be  retained  by  plans  of^e  walls  and 
apartments,  and  the  preservation  ilfthe  museum 
at  Shrewsbury  of  the  articles  exhumed,  every, 
thing  appears  to  be  done  by  the  Excavation  Com- 
mittee and  those  under  their  direction;  and  a 
small  volume  by  Mr.  Wright,  with  plates,  is  on 
the  eve  of  publication,  which,  doubtless,  will  afford 
full  information  of  what  has  been  discovered  to  the 
present  time.  The  discoveries,  sofar,  have  been  in- 
teresting rather  to  ethnologists  aud  ordinary  anti- 
quaries, than  specially  to  architects  ; but,  noticing 
how  very  small  is  the  area  of  the  ancient  city  that 
has  been  examined,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that,  if 
the  excavations  can  be  carried  on  with  increased 
activity,  discoveries  Avill  be  made  such  as  might 
be  compared  with  those  in  the  city  of  Pompeii. 

It  is  true  that  the  art-work  of  Uriconium,  ap- 
pears to  be  of  the  inferior  order,  which  miglit  be 
expected.  The  best  work  yet  found  is  in  tessel- 
lated paverfieuts,  aud  in  some  coins;  ornamental 
details  of  architecture,  such  as  capitals  of  columns, 
so  far  as  they  can  be  made  out,  are  of  the  debased 
character  of  the  later  Roman  work,  though  not 
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without  marks  of  effort  at  both  richness  and 
novelty.  This  may  be  best  remarked  in  the  ciipi- 
tals  which  have  been  placed  on  frusta  of  shafts, 
at  the  entrance  to  the  churchyard  at  Wroxeter. 
These  capitals  are  distinct  from  Corinthian  capi- 
tals, but  they  bring  to  mind  many  forma  wliich 
have  been  figured  by  Piranesi.  In  the  mouldings  of 
which  they  are  composed,  nearly  all  enriched, 
they  belong  to  the  class  of  decadant  art  of  wliich 
the  commencement  in.ny  be  said  to  be  exemplified 
in  the  “ Arch  of  the  Goldsmiths,”  and  the  work  of 
the  time  of  Septimius  Severus ; hut  there  is  this 
difference,  that  the  interstices  of  the  ornament  in 
the  best  of  the  Roman  work  of  Italy  are  deeply 
cut,  the  ornament  forming  the  profile  of  the 
moulding  j whilst  in  the  present  case  the  orna- 
ment appears  to  have  been  raarkctl  by  incised 
lines  on  the  mnnlding.  The  large  capital  now  in 


times,  at  places  distant  from  the  present  locality 
of  the  excavations ; but  difficulties  are  at 
present  in  the  way  of  examination  of  those 
wliich  are  the  most  interesting.  The  area 
now  and  lately  in  process  of  excavation  in- 
cludes the  foundutlons  of  the  long  building, 
lately  meutioned  by  us,  of  which  the  original 
purpose  can  hardly  be  conjectured;  the  hypo- 
causts  and  other  portions  of  baths,  of  whicli  the 
di.<coveries  are  now  somewhat  extensive;  a square 
space  which  may'  have  been  an  atrium,  and  has 
several  small  square  chambers  at  its  sides;  and 
some  other  remains  of  pavements  and  walls,  as  to 
which  the  work  is  not  sufficiently  far  advanced  for 
description. 

The  mass  of  Roman  masonry  already  alluded  to, 
and  long  known  as  the  “Old  Wall,”  is  about  GO  feet 
in  length  and  20  feet  in  height ; and  is  built 


the  museum  at  Shiewsbury,  has  Corinthian  cha-  of  stones  varying  in  size,  — but  ’ being  in  the 
racter,  but  has  been  rudely  executed.  — 


Sev 


average,  cubes  of  6 or  7 inches, — laid  in  with 


It  mav  be  useful  to  notice  th.ot  Scptimi.is  ! bonding  courses  of  large  tiles,  ’the  latter  two 
verus  visited  Britain  with  his  sons  in  A.D.  208.  i courses  together,  at  distances  whieh  varv  a.s  the 


IT  1-  1 1.  V '■*  1 courses  together,  at  distances  which  vary  as  the 

He  died  at  l<>rk  three  years  afterwards.  Pre-  height  increases,  from  3 feet  6 inches  to  2 feet, 
viously  by  about  eighty-seven  years,  Britain  had  j Arches  are  turned  in  the  masonry;  and  there 
Liuperor  Hadrian,  wlio  ranks  j may  have  been  several  apertures  in  the  wall ; but 
.-oon  after  the  death  of  8ep-  j the  chief  of  these  are  at  present  broken  into  one 
whilst  Alexander  beverns  was  wide  opening,  which  only  affords  opportunity  for 
perceiving,  from  the  overhanging  mass,  the  great 
strength  of  the  mortar.  This  wall  is  3 feet  thick. 
'I'liere  are  others  in  foundations  4 feet.  In  the 
excavations  southward,  no  less  than  five  spaces 
have  been  discovered,  and  four  of  these  in  imme- 


heen  visited  by  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  wlio  ranks  I may  have  been 

as  an  architect.  ''  ’ • 

timius  Severus,  or 

• empenr.  Britain  may  bo  considered  to  ha  „ 
attained  its  highest  state  of  civilization  under  the 
Romans.  The  architecture  of  Baalbec  and  Pal 
myrn,  is  perhaps  half,  a century  Inter.  We  have 
the  date  A.D.  30;',  as  that  in  which  the  Emperor 
Constantins  died  at  York,  and  the  date  3G8,  in 
which  Theodosius  defeated  tlie  Piets  and  Scots, 
and  repulsed  the  Saxons;  and  it  is  to  this  period 
of  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century,  or  we  n;av 
say  a century  previous  to  the  final  divison  of  the 
empire  in  305, — I ut  after  Byzantine  inlluence,  ns 
well  !i8  the  Roniiinpsque,  distinguished  from  the 
Roman  manner,  Imd  begun  to  prevail, — that  we 
should  expect  to  have  to  ascribe  whatever  art- 
worK  may  be  discovered  by  the  excavatioiiB  at 
W rnxeter  ; and  this  view’  which  we  have  taken 
from  architectural  character  .so  fur  as  it  can  be 
ilisceriied,  would  be  corroborated  by  coins  found, 
wh;eh,  mi'sfc  of  them,  bear  T e|>resentations  of  em- 
j erdB  of  the  faniily  of  CouBtai.tine.  In  411,  the 
Gonstantine.  the  usurper,  who  hud  been  pnicluinied 
emperor  in  Britain,  died  there,  and  iuinicdiately 
afterwards  the  Romans  became  unable  to  maintai'n 
their  power:  civil  wars  and  foreign  imnr.'ions 
ensued ; and  Uriconium  probably  fell  with  the 
'•i^enra^tllIl^es  of  fire  and  slaughter,  that  have 
been  so  vividly  presented  to  the  mind  by  the 
positions  in  which  skeletons  have  been  found. 

. In  connection  with  the  question  of  the  date  of 
the  de^tructiorl  of  the  city,  mention  slmuld  he 


diate  connection  with  one  another,  arranged  ns 
hypocau^ts.  One  of  these  has  a semicircular 
recess  at  the  end,  and  the  walls  above  the  other 
hypocrtust,  which  are  lined  with  flanged  tiles,  are 
sujiposed  to  have  enclosed  “ a heated  chamber  or 
bath,” — probably  it  was  a sudatorium.  Next  to 
the  hypoenust  last-mentioned,  bub  level  with 
the  floor  which  was  above  it,  is  a piece  of 
liollowed  stone,  thought  to  have  formed  a por- 
tion of  a private  bath.  On  the  opposite  side 
of  the  l.ypncaust  is  a small  square  apartment 
with  herring-bone  pavement.  The  hypocaust, 
wu  have  said,  is  at  a lower  level  than  the  floors  of 
apartments  separated  by  it,  and  the  walls,  for  the 
height  of  the  piers,  are  lined  with  cement,  as 
though  the  space  in  tliis  instance  had  been  con- 
trived to  hold  water.  If  the  e.arth  and  rubbish 
after  being  sifted  <-ould  be  removed  clean  out  of 
the  excavations,  and  the  floors  and  spaces  swept, 
and  if  mischief  could  be  prevented,  the  objects 
of  the  exploration  would  be  facilitated ; for,  at 
present,  there  is  considerable  difficulty,  and 
especially  as  to  levels  of  pavements.  The  uses 
of  the  several  apurtnieiits  might  tlien  he 
conjectured  from  what  is  known  of  the  plans 


raailii  of  the  discovery  of  timnaii  remains  of  a | of  Homan  Thermo’,  tlio  class  of  building, 
peculiar  ehameterat  a spot  distant  from  the  site  and  not  any  portion  of  a house,  to  which  the 
n tie  present  excav.ations,  but  just  wiihin  the  [series  of  liypocausts  ^Y0uld  belong.  Ventilating 
wal.s,  and  near  to  what  might  have  been  the  lines  and  drains  liave  been  found,  built  or  laid 
entrance  of  the  invaders,  since  the  spot  is  close  to  [ witli  tiles;  and  the  drains  seem  to  have  had  drips 
. he  U atling-street  road,  and  to  the  ford,  or  bridge,  like  those  of  a modern  roof-gutter.  The  tiles, 
over  the  Severn,  ^ot  only  was  the  ground  at  except  those  of  which  the  piers  of  the  hvpocausts 
this  spot,— in  contradistinction  to  the  practice  of ' ore  built,  were  scored  witli  lines  ns  a key  to  the 
the  Homans  as  to  place  of  burial, — ‘-literully  filled  mortar;  and  the  largest  tiles,  for  the  tops  of  the 
with  liumaniemaiiis.”  in  the  words  of  Mr.  WriglH,  piers,  have  a small  I, ole  in  the  centre.  iMany  of 
and  winch,  however,  “did  not  appear  to  have  tlicse  are  marked  with  indentations  from  the  feet 
l)ecn  interred  with  any  funeral  rites,”  hut  the  of  animals  or  the  fingers.  For  the  reasons  men- 
majority  of  certain  skulls  whii  h were  obtained,  tiom  d,  we  cannot  state,  except  from  information 
exhibited  a peculiar  detorinity,  inasniueh  as  “ the  given,  the  ex.act  arrangement  of  tlie  piers;  hut 
i-ice  must  have  looked  at  you  in  a manner  lltcy  seem  to  have  correspoiidi  d nearly  in  all 
obliquely,  one  eye  advancing  more  forward  than  particul.irs  witli  those  whicli  are  still  preserved 
•.he  other;  and  in  two  out  of  four  skulls,  the  at  Hie  Coal  Exchange  in  ’lhames-strect,  and  at 
<-l)luiuitv  wns  Jnnn  a different  side  of  the  head  Xo.  117,  Bridge-street,  Chester.  The  floor  of 
Jroni  the  other  two.  A supposition  is,  that  the  the  sudatorium  there,  over  the  livpocaust,  we 
deformity  may  have  been  cli..ractcristic  of  nice  in  believe  is  coinpo,=ed  of  concrete  9 inches  thick, 
smie  of  the  invad-rs  of  Britain  ; and  that  at  the  carried  on  tiles  of  18  inches  square  and  3 indies 
spotiiirpu-stiun  a great  slaught.T  of  the  lies' egers  tliick.  which  are  perforated  with  small  holes 
purred  after  tluur  entry  into  the  place  ; and  tliat  G inches  apart.  The  piers,  spoakin-  from  recol- 


- . apart.  The  piers,  speak' 

were  interred  where  they  fell,  by  the  lection,  may  be  about  2 feet  apart, 


tlie  b<.d 

s.irvivors.  ere  they  left  the  burning  town, 


The  hypo- 

•-  •••  .'mist  at  Wroxeter  appears  to  have  been  about 

lilt- fxcinntmna  now  m , rogress  extend  over  4 feet  in  tile  interimlbeiglit,  made  up  of  piers  of 
but  two  acres  ot  ground  m tlie  centre  of  the  area  ! tiles  of  8 inches  s.iuare  and  2 inches  in  thickness, 
ofthe  eiti  and  sonlli  of  the  lino  ut  the  remnant  bedded  w ith  clay  in  place  of  mortar,— this  for 
ot  Wall  ot  a iioinnn  building,  standing  above  ' - - - . - 

ground,  flie  onginul  line  of  enclosure  must  be 
of  greater  extent  tlian  might  be  infern  d from  our 
report  of  the  paper  read  at  the  Bristol  Archmolo- 
gic-al  Assocuitii  n ; that  is  to  say,  the  circuit  laid 
down  from  the  jirivnte  survey  of  the  Board  of 
Ordnance,  and  which  is  defined  by  a cnnfinnoiis 
Hiust  be  nearer  five  than  three  miles  round. 

Ims  urea  is  ent«*red  at  tlie  north-east,  by  the 
Uatling-street  road,  which,  after  piis>ing*  eh-se 
by  the  site  of  the  present  excavations,  crosses 
t.ie  S yern  near  tlie  southern  extrcinitv,  befur.' 
re.erred  to.  of  tl:e  ancient  citv.  Reop‘le  living 
near  the  river  say  they  can  discover  remains 
of  a bridge  will-, I the  water  is  low.  Several 

oiyects  ot  interest  have  been  discovered  at  different 


about  3 feet  G inches  of  the  height, — and  the 
remainder,  of  a plinth  tile  of  Hi  im-hes  square 
and  2i  inches  thickness,  and  three  tiles  at  the 
top,  increasing  in  size  so  as  to  form  a complete 
support  to  the  flooring,  which  was  of  concrete  ot 
lime  and  pounded  hriik  15  inches  in  thickness, 
with,  in  some  cases,  a layer  of  tiles  inserted.  The 
tiles  are  all  very  well  burnt : the  largest  used  in 
walls  are  about  1 foot  11  inches  square. 

Tlie  material  used  for  roof-covering  is  micaceous 
8and^tone,  or  flag,  from  the  coal  measures.  It 
a as  cut  into  hexagons,  that  is  to  say  pointed  top 
and  bottom ; but  if  the  pieces  had  proper  bond  and 
lap,  they  would  appear  as  lozenges  rather  tluin  as 
they  are  shown  at  the  Shrewsbury  Jluseuin, 
liiiishiug  as  hexagons  and  without  any  lap. 
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The  practice  of  building  has  not  made  very 
great  advances  in  the  fourteen  or  fifteen  centuries 
elapsed  since  the  building  of  Uriconium.  We  do- 
not  equal  the  Romans  in  the  manufacture  of 
ordinary  tiles,  and  in  the  composition  of  mortar, 
concrete,  and  stucco.  We  find  that  they  had  our 
ironmongery  and  something  of  our  jilumbors’ 
work  ; they  raised  blocks  of  stone  by  the  lewis, 
and  they  glazed  their  windows  with  glass  ; for,  all 
these  points  are  to  he  made  out  from  the  remains 
at  Wroxeter,  and  many  others,  Whatever  the 
value  of  the  art  unfolded,  as  compared  with  that 
of  Pompeii,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  there  is  the 
opportunity  offered  of  learning  at  Wroxeter  facts 
as  interesting  to  the  people  of  this  country  as 
those  which  can  bo  gathered  from  any  other  spot ; 
and  it  is  evident  that  the  pains  and  care  of  one  or" 
two  energetic  individuals,  and  the  comparKtively 
small  sums  under  their  control,  may  not  enable  xis 
to  get  at  all,  what  might  within  a Vcw  mouths  be 
discovered  and  recorded  on  paper,  under  the  action 
of  Government. 


I^'CREASE  OP  THE  PRICE  OF  MODERN 
P1CTURE8. 

In’  times  gone  past,  a very  large  number  of 
those  who  bought  pictures  did  so  rather  with  an 
idea  that  they  were  accumulating  furniture  which 
would  at  any  day  realize  a certain  and  con- 
siderable sum  iu  the  market,  rather  than  for  love 
of  art.  This  feeling  has  not  yet  passed  away, 
but  it  doe?  not  exert  so  much  infiucuce  as  for- 
merly, Sixty  or  seventy  yours  ago,  the  fashion 
almost  entirely  ran  upon  paintings  by  the  old 
masters  : wonderful  prices  were  often  paid  for  in- 
difleront  or  doubtful  works,  while  pictures  by 
Reynolds,  Hogarth,  Wilson,  and  other  leading 
artists  of  the  English  school  sold  for  a com- 
paratively small  sum.  But  ns  years  h:\ve  imsscd, 
the  value  of  works  of  the  best  of  both  the  living 
and  dead  English  jiaintcrs  has  increased 
immensely.  Pictures  which  hail  been  originally 
sold  for  50/.  have  brought  more  than  1,000/. 
No  doubt,  the  choice  gems  of  .art  of  all  periods 
will  keep  a standard  value;  but  we  find,  at  the 
sale  of  Lord  Northwick’s  pictures,  a three-quarter 
length,  by  Vandyke  (we  take  the  artists’  names 
from  the  printed  list)  of  the  Earl  of  Stafford,  sold 
for  30  guineas;  a portrait  of  Dr.  Lock,  the 
founder  of  the  Lock  Hospital,  sold  for  GO  guineas ; 
a Cuyp  sold  for  115  guineas ; a Rafl'aeUe  land- 
scape with  Martyrdom  of  St.  Sabastiaii,  a compo- 
sition of  ten  figures,  88  guineas ; a Rocky  Land- 
scape, by  Salvator  Rosa,  a fine  cabinet  example. 
50  guineas;  a Wynants,  Ut  guineas;  a copy  by 
\ elasqnez  of  his  own  picture  of  the  Four  Philo- 
sophers, 3G  guineas;  a Rubens  cabinet  landscape, 
GO  guineas  ; Nicholas  Bergham,  “ Rural  Felicity,” 
a grand  landscape,  with  shepherds  surrounded  by 
tliciv  flocks,  a fine  work,  painted  in  1617,  for 
the  Burgoma.ster  of  Dort,  the  engraved  picture, 
145  guineas.  In  one  day’s  sale  of  the  works  of 
the  old  masters,  the  highest  price  seems  to  liave 
been  300  guineas  for  a group  of  family  portraits, 
by  Gonzales:  the  amount  of  this  day’s  sale  came 
to  3,300/. 

On  another  day  cighty-two  modern  pictures 
were  offered,  .and  sold  for*  7,000/.  “The  Bicak- 
fast,  or  the  Dunce  Punished  ” by  Mr.  tVobster,  n.A. 
was  knocked  down,  alter  a spirited  competition, 
to  Mr.  Platon  fur  1,095  guineas;  and  “’Jhe 
Convalescent  from  Waterloo,”  by  W.  Mulrcady, 
ii..y.  (engraved  fur  the  Art  Union  of  London), 
sold  for  1,180  guineas. 


PROGRESS  OF  RAILWAYS  ABROAD. 

The  works  on  the  line  which  is  to  unite- 
Saint-Lo  uith  the  main  line  from  Paris  to  Cher- 
bourg are  nearly  terminattd  between  the  point  of 
junction  and  the  extensive  lime  factories  of  M.  Mos- 
selmen,  at  Roque-Genest.  On  the  bridge  which 
the  company  are  to  construct  over  the  canal  lead- 
ing to  these  kilns  a great  number  of  linnds  are 
employed.  TLe  utifavourable  nature  of  the  soil, 
ami  the  works  consequent  thereon,  liave  rendered 
tins  structure  one  of  importance.  An  immense 
quantity  of  piles  are  being  driven  on  which  the 
bridge  is  to  stand ; and,  by  the  time  it  is  finished, 
there  will  remain  nothing  to  be  dune  hut  to  join 
together  Bomc  of  the  cuttings  at  work  between 
this  poiiitand  the  bridge  of  the  Virc,  at  the  hamlet 
ol  La  Buissonniere.  This  latter  is  np  to  the  spring- 
ing-, an<l  the  stones  being  dressed  for  the  arch,  it 
will  be  rapidly  put  up.  The  slopes  of  the  cuttings 
and  emhankmeiitshave  yet  to  be  dressed,  hut  that 
will  not  delay  the  opening,  inasmuch  as  the 
bridges,  except  those  mentioned  above,  are  all 
completed,  TTie  ballast  (first  layer)  is  being  put 
on  the  line,  also  the  permanent-way  has  been 
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begun ; and  there  is  some  talk  of  the  line  being 
open  to  the  public  in  October  next.  Very  shortly 
the  timbers  will  arrive  for  the  stations,  cut  to 
dimensions,  and  ready  to  put  in  their  places. 

The  local  journal,  the  Avranchin,  assures  us 
that  the  Western  Company  of  France  intends  to 
commence  shortly  the  works  of  the  Paris  and 
Gr.anvilic  Railway  lu  the  section  of  Argentan, 
near  that  town. 

The  line  from  Ecaussines  to  Erqnelines  (centre 
of  Belgium),  will  soon  be  in  working  order  through- 
out its  length.  At  Ecaussines,  the  station,  the 
only  unfinished  work  on  the  line,  is  being  pushed 
forward  with  great  activity,  so  that  the  line  may 
he  open  at  the  end  of  August. 

From  Bauraeto  Marchienne  (lately  conceded  to 
the  company)  the  works  are  shortly  to  he  com- 
menced : already  the  land  required  for  the  line  is 
being  worked  out  on  the  ground.  When  this  last 
section  is  completed,  the  group  of  railways  con- 
ceded to  the  Central  Belgian  Railway  Company 
will  bo  indubitably  one  of  the  most  useful,  and  at 
the  same  time  one  of  the  best  paying,  lines  in 
Belgium. 

Ou  the  l-l'th  instant  (July)  was  to  take  place 
the  official  opening  of  the  first  section  of  the 
Italian  railway  {CJiemin  de  fer  d'ltaUe)  by  the 
valley  of  the  Rhone  and  the  Simplon,  between 
Bondiict  on  Lake  Leman  and  Martigny,  with 
intermediate  stations  at  Vouvry,  Montry,  St. 
Maurice,  and  Crionnaz.  Provisional  correspond- 
ences are  to  he  established  between  Genoa  and 
Milan. 

The  works  of  the  branch  line  from  Isarskoc- 
Selo  to  Krasnoe  Selo  are  carried  on  very  actively. 
Its  length  is  twelve  versts.  The  earthworks, 
which  Yiave  been  done  by  the  soldiei's  of  the 
regiments  of  the  guard,  are  entirely  finished,  as 
are  also  the  road  diversions  and  level  crossings. 
The  masonry  is  in  good  progress  : seven  culverts 
and  one  bridge  are  built,  and  the  w’orks  of  the 
iron  bridge  advance  also.  The  rails  have  been  all 
delivered  from  England,  and  arc  ready  to  be 
laid.  The  first  locomotives,  ordered  at  Carls- 
ruhe,  are  on  tlieir  way.  Twenty-six  carriages,  of 
which  twenty  have  arrived  from  England  in 
pieces,  are  being  mounted  in  the  workshops  of 
the  company.  The  branch  line,  which  unites  the 
Peterhoif  line  with  that  of  Warsaw,  was  finished 
last  year. 

The  Government  of  Holland  appears  disposed 
. to  advance  the  sum  of  1,420,000  florins  to  the 
^ Amsterdam  and  Rotterdam  Railway  Company, 
This  loan  is  given  without  any  interest.  The  line 


(which  establishes  direct  communication  between 
the  sulphur  mines  and  the  coast),  aud  the  lines 
from  Cattanissetta  to  Cataua,  Catana  to  Messiua, 
and  Messina  to  Palermo. 

In  Sardinia  a decree  has  been  issued  approving 
of  the  convention  passed  between  the  Minister  of 
I ’ublic  Works  and  the  Stradella  Railway  Company. 
Instead  of  buying  up  all  the  shares  (as  was  the 
original  intention)  at  a yearly  interest-  of  24f.  50c. 
per  share  (which  would  be  equal  to  30f.  per  share 
if  proper  allowance  were  made  for  the  differeuce 
between  the  values  of  public  funds  and  private 
speculations),  the  State  simply  undertakes  to  con- 
struct and  work  the  line,  dividing  the  net  profits 
among  the  shareholders. 

In  Spain,  the  survey  between  the  provinces  of 
Murcia  and  Andalusia  are  being  vigorously  carried 
on  for  a line  of  railway.  Royal  orders  have  also 
been  issued  authorising  the  surveys  of  two  new 
lines  of  great  importance  for  that  country.  One, 
starting  from  the  environs  of  Seville,  and  abutting 
at  the  town  of  Huelva,  passing  through  La  Algaba, 
Gevano,  Campo  di  Tejada,  Manzanilla,  Palma, 
Villaroso,  Meblas,  aud  San  Juan  del  Puerto.  The 
other,  from  Benifayo  to  the  town  and  port  of 
Cullera,  passing  through  or  near  Salleriio  and 
Suaca. 

The  Madrid  Gazette  of  the  IGth  nit.  publishes 
an  order,  applying  the  law  of  the  14th  November, 
1855,  to  the  police  force  on  the  whole  of  the 
Spanish  railways. 


George  Dnclgson  (W.C.S.),  26L  5s. ; The  Bailer  of  Buchan, 
hy  James  Giles,  (R.S.A.),  2oL;  Evening — a Yorkshire  Road 
Scene,  by  W.  Carter  (R.A.),  2"/.;  Camelias,  by  Miss 
Muirie  (B.I.),  26L  S.s. ; Harvest  Time— Evening,  hy  G.  A. 
Williams  (I. FA.),  23L  j The  Fisherman’s  Departure,  by 
C.  J.  Lewis  (l.F.A.),  3lL  10s.;  Prior  Aynier  and  Sir 
Brian  (Je  Bois-Guilbert,  hv  G.  II.  Laporte  (N.W.C.S.), 
2!Li  A Storm  on  the  Hills,  by  T.  F.  W'aiiiewright 
(S  B. A.),  2uL ; A Mountain  Stream,  by  C.  L.  Coppard 
(S.B.A.).  20L ; Idlers,  by  Charles  Dukes  (LF.A.),  30Z. ; 
Near  Reigate,  Surrey,  by  S.  R.  Percy  [S.B.A.),  30L; 
Sheep  in  a Meadow — Early  Summer,  by  John  Thorpe 
(I.F.A.),  20L 


COMPETITIONS. 

BirmijiffJiam. — Several  architects  having  been 
invited  to  seed  in  plans,  under  motto,  for  the 
new  Congregational  Chapel,  Moseley-road,  Bir- 
mingham, the  committee  .selected  “ Faith,”  which 
jiroved  to  be  the  design  sent  in  by  Mr.  Edward 
Holmes. 

Baptist  Chapel,  Bristol. — The  designs  of  Messrs. 
Modland  and  Mubcrly,  of  Gloucester,  architects, 
have  been  selected  by  the  committee  of  the  new 
Baptist  Chapel,  in  Stoke’s  Croft,  Bri.stolj  and  the 
works  are  to  be  carried  out  under  their  sui)ei’i'' 
tendence. 


METROPOLITAN  BOARD  OF  WORKS. 
Main  Drainage  ICortcs. — On  29th  ult.  the  Board 
opened  tenders  for  the  Acton  branch  of  the  main 
drainage  works.  The  following  were  the  amounts, 
viz.  :_Thirst,  9,890?. ; Dethick,  10,500?.;  J.  and 
..  . E.  Bird,  9,945?.;  W.  H.  Roe,  10,010?.;  Yeoman, 

is  permitted  to  have  the  same  guage  as  that  of  ho, 157?. ; W.  Hill,  10,12fr?. ; J.  ami  S.  Wilkins, 


the  lines  with  which  it  is  to  join. 

On  the  “ Elizabeth  ” Railway,  in  Austria, 
187  kilometres,  from  Vienna  to  Lintz,  were  opened 
for  traffic  on  the  15th  December  last.  From  Linz 
to  Lambach,  -Jo  kilometres,  will  be  opou  during 
this  summer,  and  from  Lambach  to  Frankeiimarkt, 
37  kilometres,  will  he  ready  by  the  end  of  this 
year.  The  remainder  of  the  line — a section  of 
47  kilometres — could  be  terminated  and  open  for 
traffic  ill  the  beginning  of  next  year,  if  the  point 
of  junction  between  the  Munich  and  Rosenheim 
Railway  and  the  “Elizabeth”  Railway,  were 
definitely  arranged.  From  Linz  to  Pa.ssau  all 
surveys  and  pluus  have  been  completed  for  work. 
The  expenses  incurred  for  construction  up  to  the 
end  of  1858  were  30,352,416  florins.  The  line 
from  Vienna  to  Salzburg  will  cost  52,000,000 
florins,  and  that  of  Weis  to  Passau,  8,000,000  to 
9,000,000.  The  net  receipts  of  the  Biulweis- 
Linz-Gmtinden  lino  for  1858  have  been  327,619 
florins.  The  Vienna  and  Linz  line,  having  been 
open  for  only  fifteen  days  of  last  year,  the  receipts 
will  be  included  in  those  of  the  current  year.  The 
total  sum  paid  up  towards  the  capital  of  the 
“ Elizabeth  ” Railway  amounts  to  20,3-11,300 
florins. 

Letters  from  Vienna  announce  that  the  Southern 
Austrian  Railw;iy  has  recommenced  the  passenger 
traffic,  and  that  the  goods  train  service  will  be 
promptly  re-established.  Since  the  17th  of  July, 
third-clas.s  passengers  have  been  able  to  proceed 
to  Luxemburg,  Voeslau,  and  Gloggnitz,  and  the 
mail-trains  have  taken  passengers  to  the  principal 
stations  between  Voeslau  and  Vienna,  lb  Ls  very 
probable  that  the  Austrian  State  Railway  Cnm- 
paiiy,  which,  ou  account  of  the  depreciation  of  the 
value  of  paper-money,  and  in  virtue  of  their  rights 
conferred  on  them  hy  the  Act  of  Concession,  had 
raised  the  rates  of  traffic  25  per  cent,  will  lower 
the  tariff  to  its  usual  scale, 

S'  Sicily  appears  to  be  actively  occupied  in  esta- 
blishing a group  of  railways.  A company  has 
been  formed  under*  the  patronage  of  the  Prince  of 
Santa-Elia,  on  the  proposals  of  a Hollando-Belgian 
contractor.  They  propose  to  construct  a group 
comprising  the  Licata  and  Cattanissetta  line 


10,200?. ; George  Aston,  9,351?.  10s. ; R.  Robinson, 
9,454?. ; Walker  and  Travers,  8,850?. 

The  last  tender,  being  the  lowest,  was  accepted 
by  the  Board,  subject  to  the  usual  inquiries. 

Stale  of  the  Thames. — A letter  was  road  from 
Dr.  Miller,  of  King’s  College,  to  the  effect  that 
the  measures  directed  hy  the  Board  for  the  deodo- 
risation  of  the  sewage  before  its  entry  into  the 
Thames  were  being  continued  with  decidedly  good 
effect,  and  tiiat,  in  his  opinion,  the  state  of  the 
river  had  greatly  improved. 


THE  ART-UNION  OF  LONDON 
EXHIBITION. 

The  works  of  art  selected  by  the  various  prize- 
holders  have  been  gathered  together  in  the 
SufFolk-street  Galleries,  and  will  be  opeued  at  first 
to  the  suhscribersundtheirfrioTids,  and  afterwards 
to  the  public,  without  tickets,  on  Monday  next, 
the  8th  instant. 

The  following  arc  amongst  the  works  selected, 
in  addition  to  those  already  given  : — 

Highland  Sport,  by  G.  W.  Hcrlor  (R.A.).  150/.; 
Ophelia,  by  A.  Ercole  (It.A.),  liio/.;  The  Way  to  the  Mill, 
by  H.  J.  Boclrtinstoii  (S.B.A.),  60/. ; Castilian  Almsgiving, 
by  J.  B.  Burgess  (R.A.),  611/.;  Cawdor  Castle,  by  II. 
Jutsuni  (R.A.),  40/.;  Bold  and  Bashful  (N.W.C.S.),  ;5/.; 
Ro>lyn  Chapel,  by  John  Cha^e  (N.W.C.S,),  4u/. ; Itepose, 
by  G.  A.  Williams  (LF.A.),  40/.;  Net  Profits,  by  H.  P. 
Parker  (1.F.A-),  31/.  10s  ; Kelp-weed  Gaiherers  on  the 
Coast,  by  G,  A.  Williams  (LF.A.).  30/.;  Wait  Awhile,  hy 
A.  Provis  (R.A.),  30/, ; Isola  cli  San  Ginlio,  Lago  il’Orla, 
by  J.  Bell  (R  A.},  30/. ; Poachers  Dividing  tlieir  Game,  by 
H.  P.  Parker  (LF.A.),  42/.;  Rums  of  Netley  Abbey,  by 
W.  Shayer  (S.B.A.),  30/. ; Approaching  Footsteps,  by  J. 
Bouvier  (S.U.A.),  2.5/.  j Near  Llaiielted.  North  Wale.s,  by 
Walter  Williams  (I.F.A.),  25/.  j The  Tranquil  Stveum,  by 
H.  B.  Gray  (l.F.A.),  iU. ; Toe  Fatsehood,  and  Mother’s 
Admonition,  by  J.  M.  Barber  (LF.A.),  25/.;  Summer,  by 
S.  R.  Percy  (R.A.)  25/.;  View  on  the  Dee,  Wales,  b)  J.C. 
Ward  (S.B.A  ),  25/.;  Child’s  Play  amniig  the  Rushes,  by 
F W.Hulme(R.A.).2.s/.;  Good  News,  by  J.  Henzelli  S.B.A.), 
25/. : Salmon  Pool,  Elen  Falhtdi.by  P.T.  Naftel  (W.C.S.), 
25/.. ; For  Sale,  by  J.  Thorpe  (l.F.A.),  20/. ; The  Village  of 
Tonio,  Lake  Como,  by  George  Peitit  (l.F.A.).  2('/.;  Pre- 
paring for  the  Combat,  by  Matthias  Robinson  (LF.A.), 
20/.;  Little  Headrigg,  by  T,  Mogford  (B.I.),  20/.;  A 
Peaceful  Nook,  by  W.  W.  Gosling  (S.B.A.),  20/.;  View 
from  tlie  Island  of  Bute,  by  J.  C.  Ward  (B.I.).  20/., 
Evening  Meal,  by  G.  W.  Horlur  (B.I.),  63/. ; The  Rivals, 
by  R.  W.  Buss  (S.B.A.),  20/. ; Preaching  in  the  Crypt,  by 


FREE  DRINKING-FOUNTAINS. 

THE  METROPOLITAN  ASSOCIATION. 

Tbe  Metropolitan  Free  Drinking-Fountains 
Association  has  an  excellent  purpose  in  view,  and 
is  prompted  by  an  undeniably  good  spirit.  Its 
proceedings  have  not  in  all  things  satisfied  us,  and 
sve  have  said  soj  but  we  are  quite  willing  to  admit 
the  excellence  of  its  intentions,  and  to  show  the 
public  what  it  is  doing.  We  have  accordingly 
engraved  representations  of  a number  of  the  de- 
sigus  for  fountains  which  the  Association  awarded 
preuiinms  to  and  are  about  to  erect,  and  we 
proceed  to  state  the  particular  objects  which 
a street  driiikiiig-fountaiii  is  required  to  attain  ia 
the  opinion  of  tbe  Association,  and  tlie  conditions 
to  which  the  attainment  of  these  objects  is  subject. 
'I'hey  are : — 

1.  To  yield  a small  stream  of  continually  flowing 
pure  and  cool  water,  most  easily'  accessible  to  the 
greatest  number  of  people. 

2.  The  Metropolitan  Fountains  Association  has 
decided,  in  accordance  with  tbe  opinion  of  emi- 
nent medical  officers,  to  increase  the  purity  of  the 
water  by  a process  of  re-filtration,  and  tliis  must 
he  done  in  the  fountain  itself;  therefore,  each 
fountain  must  be  so  constructed  as  to  contain  a 
filter  which  shall  he  easily  accessible  at  all 
times. 

3.  lu  accordance  with  the  inflexible  require- 
ments of  water  companies,  each  fountain  uiiist  ho 
also  pruvidtd  with  a hall  and  cock  cistern,  as  this 
operates  to  destroy  the  force  of  the  water,  con- 
sequently it  must  be  placed  above  the  poiut  of  tlie 
water  in  the  cup. 

4.  The  pipes,  filter,  &c.  must  he  insulated,  so 
as  to  prc‘s.erve  the  water  from  the  extremes  of 
heat  in  summer  and  cold  in  winter. 

5.  The  founlaiii  must  occupy  the  least  possible 
space.  The  necessity  of  this  conskleration  is 
obvious,  seeing  that  most  of  these  fountains  are 
intended  to  occupy  space  in  the  greatest  thorough- 
fares of  the  metropolis. 

6.  The  upper  structure  of  the  fountain  should 
as  little  as  possible  intercept  the  street  view. 

To  attain  these  objects,  fulfilling  their  various 
conditions,  was  the  problem  which  the  design  of 
the  street  drinking-fountains  had  to  solve,  with 
the  further  requirement  that  the  structure  should 
he  such  that  its  object  would  be  immediulely  and 
obviously  apparent  to  all. 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  he  at  once  apparent 
that  the  popular  idea  of  stone  fountains,  orna- 
mental hy  reason  of  copious  jets  and  lavatious  of 
water,*  must  he  entirely  abandoned. 

The  accompanying  designs  were  selected  out  of 
a large  number  of  competing  designs  as  those 
which  best  fulfilled  in  the  opinion  of  the  Associa- 
tion the  requisite  conditions  with  the  greatest 
regard  for  external  eflect.  The  vase  above 
contains  the  ball-cock  cistern  properly  insulated. 
The  body  of  the  fountain  contains,  in  most 
cases,  the  filtering  appai-atus,  with  room  for 
insulating  it  and  the  pipes. 

The  fountains  are  made  of  iron,  as  the  material, 
which  with  the  greatest  strength  occupies  the  least 


The  purpose  of  the  structure  is  made  obvious 
by  having  the  cup  the  prominent  object,  and  the 
first  which  strikes  the  eve.  This  is  particularly 
desirable  when  the  stream  is  necessarily  so 
attenuated  as  to  he  invisible  at  a little  ilistance. 

The  designs  are  chiefly  hy  Messrs.  Willes. 

There  will  he  dift'erencea  of  opinion  as  to  the 
merits  of  tlie  designs  aa  works  of  taste  and  art, 
hut  none  as  to  tin;  importance  of  the  free  provision 
ufi)ure  drinking  water. 

“ The  prevailing  vice  of  this  country  ia  intem- 
perate drinking,”  say  tlie  Committee:  “more 
than  nine-tenths  of  our  pauperism  and  convicted 
crime  together  with  a large  proportion  of  mental 
•md  physi-uL  maladies  proceeil  from  this  cause.  It 
is  therefoie  worthy  of  cunsideraciou  hy  all,  and 
particularly  local  bodies  elected  hy  tax-payers. 


* Each  stream  not  thicker  than  aa  orciinary  lead  pencH 
costs  about  5/.  per  annual. 
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that  every  social  improvement  that  promotes 
temperance  must  diminish  the  texatiou  which  is 
so  largely  due  to  pauperism  and  the  repression  of 
crime.  It  is  indeed  scarcely  possible  to  fully  esti- 
mate the  amount  of  practical  good  which  will, 
most  surely,  though  perhaps  indirectly  and 
silently,  flow  from  the  general  establishment  of 
suitable  drinking  fountains. 

Several  considerations  moreover  distinguish, 
and  particularly  commend,  this  benevolent  object. 

1.  It  cau  offend  the  scruples  of  none.  The  giving 
to  the  poor  ‘ a cup  of  cold  water  ’ is  such  a pure 
and  simple  act  of  charity,  that  it  must  be  free 
from  every  possible  objection  which  may  with- 
hold many  from  contributing  to  other  charities. 

2.  When  once  established,  little  pecuniary  aid  will 
be  required  to  maiutain  it,  so  that  in  thus  pro- 
moting what  will  be  a permanent  source  of  great 
good,  the  public  are  only  asked  to  give  once  for 
^1.  3.  The  practical  good  results  will,  to  a large 
extent,  be  immediate,  and  patent  to  all ; every 
contributor  to  the  Association  will  be  amply  re- 
paid by  the  pleasure  of  immediately  beholding 
thousands  of  poor  daily  allaying  their  thirst  at 
the  fountains  he  aided  to  erect.” 


Ax  Stratford  a committee  has  been  formed  to 
erect  a drinking-fountain,  as  a memorial  to  the 
memory  of  the  late  Samuel  Gurney,  esq.  of  Ham 
House,  Upton  Park,  in  this  county.  Mr.  John 
Wilson,  C.E.  submitted  a plan  for  a fountain- 
pump,  by  which  means  water  would  be  raised  at 
one  temperature  throughout  the  year.  Mr.  Wilson 
Bays  of  this  pump,  that  it  is  “on  the  non-suction 
principle,  and  also  acts  as  a filter ; — a very  im- 
portant improvement,  whether  considered  in  refer- 


ence to  raising  river  water  from  tanks  or  spring 
water  from  deep  wells,  as  it  will  raisp  it  free  from 
the  impurities  which  pumps  of  the  ordinary 
description  cannot  obviate.”  The  pump  is  also  to 
act  as  a fire-engine  in  any  locality  where  it  may 
be  erected. 

Islington  proposes  to  erect  a fountain  of  some 
cost  at  the  southern  extremity  of  Islington-green, 
on  the  site  of  the  police  station.  It  will  consist 
of  a sculptured  pedestal,  inscribed  “ To  Sir  Hugh 
Jlyddelton,”  and  supporting  a statue  of  that  en- 
lightened citizen.  The  water  will  fall  from  a head 
(a  common  mistake)  on  the  south  front  of  the 
pedestal  into  a large  shell,  and  flow  over  to  a 
trough  for  dogs  below. 

At  Worcester  the  fountain  which  was  offered  to 
the  city  by  Jlr.  Walker  Rennick,  has  been  put  up 
in  the  wall  of  St.  Michael’s  churchyard,  in  the 
College-precincts.  A pillar  of  Bath  stone,  with  a 
pyramidal  top,  has  been  placed  upon  the  low  wall 
of  the  churchyard.  In  the  front  of  this  is  fixed 
a slab  of  polished  red  granite  from  Aberdeen, 
bordered  by  a moulded  bronze  rim.  Out  of 
this  slab  a head  projects  in  bold  relief.  The 
head  is  surrounded  with  a profusion  of  ivy-leaves. 
Beneath  the  bronze  is  a polished  semicircular 
basin  of  red  granite,  to  recei%’e  the  w’ater  falling 
from  the  mouth  of  the  bronze  head.  On  each  side 
of  the  basin  is  chained  a metal  cup  for  the  use  of 
drinkers. 

In  Banbuiy,  one  of  the  public  drinking  foun- 
tains has  been  erected  under  the  combined  auspices 
of  the  Board  of  Health  and  the  Temperance 
Society  in  Bridge-street.  It  is  a plain  unpretend- 
ing affair,  duly  provided  with  metal  cups  attached 
by  chains  to  the  basin,  for  the  use  of  bipeds,  and 


a cistern  beneath  for  the  benefit  of  the  canine 
species. 

A second  fountain  has  been  set  up  in  Oxford,  iir 
Market-street,  at  the  cost  of  the  Market  Committee. 
It  is  placed  in  a rcces-s  in  the  wall  that  has  been 
made  for  the  purpose.  The  frame  of  the  fountain, 
so  to  speak,  is  of  Portland  stone,  while  the  bact 
is  of  marble.  Some  attempt  at  ornamentation 
has  been  made  in  the  stone-work,  and  there  is  a 
cluster  of  leaves  in  the  centre  of  the  marble-slah 
at  the  back,  from  which  the  water  flows.  It  has- 
been  erected  by  Mr.  Gardener  from  the  design  of 
Mr.  Galpin.  At  nights,  the  fountain  will  be 
enclosed  by  a shutter,  in  order  to  prevent  any  in- 
jury being  done  to  the  circular  knobs  or  other 
ornaments. 

In  the  cast-metal  pillar  foontaiiis  which  have 
been  supplied  by  Messrs.  Dixon,  Brothers,  for 
Brighton,  there  is  a lever  handle  on  each  side  of 
the  pillar  to  work  the  valves  which  are  attached 
to  a water  meter,  fixed  inside,  allowing  exactly 
one  gill  to  be  discharged  by  each  movement  of  the 
handle,  and  this  is  registered  on  suitable  dials. 

Several  fountains  are  in  progress  in  Bristol.  One 
has  been  completed  in  the  outside  of  the  wall  en- 
closingthe  church  of  St.  Augustine,  College-green. 
It  takes  the  shape  of  a Gothic  niche,  with  a fiat 
canopy.  The  basin  is  of  marble,  and  there  is  one 
below  for  dogs.  The  water  runs  from  a shell 
stuck  against  the  back  of  the  niche,  a puerility 
which  should  be  elsewhere  avoided.  Although 
the  carving  might  be  better,  the  character  of  th& 
whole  is  not  unsatisfactory.  It  is  inscribed, — 
“Presented  by  a native  of  this  parish.  ‘Fear 
God,  and  worship  Him  that  made  the  fountains 
of  water.’ — Rev.  xiv.  v.  7.” 
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THE  ARCIUEOLOGICAL  INSTITUTE  IN 
CARLISLE. 

The  congress  of  the  Archajological  Institute 
as  opened  on  Tuesday,  July  26tb,  in  the  Grand 
ury  Room  of  the  Crown  Court,  Carlisle.  The 
roceedingsof  arch-.eologioal  congresses  have  fallen 
ito  siu-h  a regular  routine,  that  the  account 
light  be  almost  stereotyped.  The  mayor  and 
)rporji.tion,  at  the  opening  meeting,  welcome  the 
ody,  and  Lord  'J’albot  de  Malahide,  as  president, 
sepresses  its  gratification  at  the  reception.  The 
lean  speaks  for  the  Church,  and  tlien  themeinhers 
roceed  to  the  castle  or  the  cathedral,  as  the  case 
my  be.  The  next  day  comes  the  dinner:  sec- 
oiml  meetings  and  excursions  follow,  and  votes 
f thunks  and  mutual  compliments  pleasantly  wind 
p the  week.  Tlie  various  steps  have  been  satis* 
ictorily  pa-^sed  through  on  the  present  occasion, 
•t  the  opening  meeting,  the  address,  engrossed 
pon  vellum,  which  was  read  by  the  Town  Clerk, 
lid, — 

“ Wilh  an  antiquity  stretching  far  beyond  the  period  to 
hicli  historic  record  extends,  and  lost  in  tiie  dim  and 
listy  ages  of  legend  and  tradition,  Carlisle  has  been  to 
ritons,  Romans.  Saxons,  Danes,  and  Normans,  succes- 
vely  a habitation  or  a stronghold,  and  bears  imprinted 
II  its  stone.s  the  evidences  of  their  occupation. 

Though  tile  cffacnig  hand  of  time,  and  the  .still  more 
jstructive  t ffects  of  ruthless  violence  and  watiton  spolia- 
on,  as  well  as  so-called  modern  improvement,  have 
3ne  much  to  cleiirive  our  city  of  its  inost  interesting 
aturcs  of  antiqnitv,  yet  much  still  remains,  botli  in  tlie 
t>'  and  the  surniunding  district,  to  awaken  the  interest 
Td  engage  the  attention  of  the  historian,  the  antiquarian, 
id  the  arcliitcct. 

To  the  constitutional  historian  of  onr  native  conntr)', 
arlisle  must  ever  be  an  object  of  interest.  Within  its 
alls  tlie  Purliameiit  of  England  has  been  assembled,  and 
;re  was  passed  the  Statute  of  Carlisle,  which  is  still  in 
ircc  as  one  of  the  laws  under  which  wc  now  live. 

We  trust  that  the  proceeilings  whicli  will  take  place 
iiring  the  cn-iimg  week  may  be  of  use  in  adding  to  tlie 
lily  accumulating  .--tnek  of  information  which  we  now 
jsse.ss  respcciiin:  the  manners  and  customs  of  our  fore- 
thers  and  the  history  oi  their  limes,  and  of  our  common 
luntry  ; and  in  awakening  an  increased  interest  in  the 
Inds  of  the  community  at  large,  and  especially  in  tins 
mote  corner  of  our  isle,  in  tlie  studies  and  pur- 
lits  which  hoar  an  important  part  in  eniarging  and 
evatiiig  the  mind,  and  withilrawing  it  from  the  too  cx- 
usive  devotion  to  merely  present  and  temporary 
incerns. 

The  effect  of  the  extension  of  such  lenowlodge,  we  feci 
sured,  will  be  to  muke  Englishmen  more  sensible  of 
c ble.ssing.s  they  enjoy  in  the  present  day,  as  compared 
ith  the  clay.s  of  their  i'nrerathers ; and  to  fill  their  minds 
ith  gratitude  to  tlmse  sterling  men  who  in  stormy  and 
auhlnns  times  laid  deep  and  sure  the  foundations  of  that 
ible  edifice  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  under  winch  wc 
iw  repose,  which,  under  the  blessing  of  God,  has  made 
ir  country  what  she  is, — the  envy  and  ailinir.ilion  of 
lighbouring  nations,  and  which  it  is  our  duly,  hut  with 
) irreverent  hand,  to  strengllien  and  adorn,  and  hand 
iwii  uiidefurmed  and  unimpaired  to  our  children.” 

The  president,  in  bis  address,  said, — First  and 
remost  in  importance  to  our  northern  antiquary 
the  interest  attached  to  that  great  momnnent, 
le  Roman  wall.  It  is  connected  with  the  early 
story  of  this  country,  and  is  in  itself  so  grand 
id  stupendous  a munnment  that  it  is  impossible 
can  be  too  well  illustrated.  We  have  been 
leply  indebted  to  those  who  in  times  past — from 
e days  of  HorsU-y  down  to  those  of  l3r.  Culling- 
K)d  Bruce — have  spent  so  much  time  in  illus- 
atiiig  and  explaining  the  details  of  that  groat,  , 
gantic,  I may  say  national  monument.  But  it ! 
as  reserved  for  the  Duke  of  Northuinberhind,  ' 
ith  that  princely  munificence  which  distinguishes  j 
I bis  actions,  to  embark  in  this  matter  in  a man- 1 
ir  which  will,  I hope,  make  his  name  immortal 
Qong  antiquaries.  By  means  of  the  survey  which 
IS  just  been  completml,  the  minutest  details  of . 
at  ancient  momnnent  have  been  illustrated  in 
e fullest  manner,  and  every  pains  have  been  taken 
place  before  us — whether  we  can  examine  them 
not — the  greatness  and  the  details  of  this  im- 
irlant  work.  Another  work  of  consider.able ' 
terest,  which  is  at  present  in  course  of  progress, 
the  excavation  at  Wroxeter.  I need  not  explain 
at  this  ancient  city  is  now  being  excavated  by 
e exertions  of  the  Shropshire  antiquaries,  and 
ready  most  valuable  and  interesting  results  have 
me  to  light.  'I'he  city  appears  to  have  been 
'Stroyed  in  that  fearful  time  when  the  country 
IS  overrun  by  foreign  hordes,  which  spared 
ither  age  nor  se.v,  hut  destroyed  all  indiscri- 
inately.  This  is  one  of  those  instances  in  which 
s been  most  graphically  shown  to  us  the  mau- 
r in  which  they  destroyed  old  cities.  No  his- 
rical  account  has  come  down  to  our  day 
scribing  the  proceedings,  or  the  precise  date 
len  this  occurred,  but  there  is  sufficient  evidence 
the  spot  to  show  that  the  destruction  of  the 
;y,  which  irom  its  extent  must  have  been  an  im- 
rtant  one,  must  have  been  by  an  act  of  violence ; 
d numerous  skeletons  have  been  found  of 
Sividuals  who  were  sacrificed  on  that  occasion, 
ream!  the  sword  were  the  engines  used  to  destroy 
at  city  ; and  it  was  reserved  to  our  time  to  find 
is  British  Pompeii  which  is  throwing  so  much 


light  on  circumstances  under  which  England 
groaned  in  the  time  of  foreign  invasion.  There  is 
another  subject,  perhaps  not  so  much  connected 
with  this  country,  but  of  great  interest  for  these 
societies — for  such  societies  to  be  useful,  and  to 
embrace  their  full  scope,  should  not  be  confined  to 
our  own  land.  It  is  impossible,  for  instance,  for 
any  antiquary  fully  to  understand  the  remains  of 
Roman  art  found  in  Britain  without  comparing 
them  with  similar  objects  found  in  other  countries 
under  Roman  dominion.  Were  it  not  that  the 
study  of  Roman  art  has  derived  assistance  from 
collections  on  the  Continent,  it  would  have  been  dif- 
ficult to  explain  in  a complete  manner  the  interest- 
ing remains  found  in  this  country.  At  the 
same  time,  although  I fully  admit  the  necessity  of 
dii-ecting  our  principal  efforts  to  the  illustration 
of  native  objects,  no  branch  of  archccology  is  alien 
to  our  proceedings.  It  is  important  that  we 
should  occa.sionally  have  the  means  of  illustrating 
the  most  interesting  relics  of  Grecian  art.  And 
here  I may  mention  a curious  illustration  to  show 
that  even  Grecian  art  is  not  so  unconnected  with 
us  as  we  might  imagine.  It  is  a curious  circum- 
stance that  some  of  the  earliest  coins  of  Britain — 
those  of  the  time  of  the  ancient  sovereigns  of  the 
Cymri — arc  imitations  of  ancient  coins  of  the 
Continentj  and  these  coins  which  have  been  the 
ancient  prototype  of  British  coins,  are  not  derived 
from  what  was  the  most  natural  source,  the 
Koman,  but  from  Greek  coins.  Many  of  these 
coins  are  distinctly  traced  to  be  imitations — 
very  rude  and  barbarous  if  you  will,  but  still  imi- 
tations— of  coins  of  the  time  of  Pliilip  and  Alex- 
ander of  Macedon.  However,  this  is  a digression, 
but  I think  it  right  to  mention  the  fact  to  show 
that  a Grecian  subject  is  not  antagonistic  or  in- 
appropriate to  a meeting  like  this.  But  wc  hope 
to  have  a subject  brought  before  you  of  most 
commanding  interest — one  of  the  most  interesting 
subjects  connected  with  Greek  art.  It  is  the 
subject  of  that  noble  monument,  said  to  be  one  of 
the  wonders  of  the  world — I mean  the  mausoleum 
erected  by  the  queen  Artemisia  to  her  husband, 
iMausoIus  the  king,  or  tyi-ant  if  you  like,  of  Ilali- 
carnassus.  Mr.  Newton,  long  connected  with  the 
British  Museum,  and  subsequently  engaged  in 
Asia  Minor,  where  be  has  been  of  the  greatest 
possible  use,  lias  exerted  himself  in  the  most 
praiseworthy  manner,  and  with  the  greatest  zeal 


repaired  it  in  1206.  The  Scots  again  captured  it, 
and  finally  lost  it  a few  years  afterwards,  when  it 
was  taken  possession  of  by  Arthur  de  Grey,  Arch- 
bishop of  York.  lu  consequence  of  these  struggles 
it  fell  into  great  decay,  and  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  II.  it  was  In  a state  of  great  dilapidation. 
When  his  son  Edward  I.  came  to  the  throne  it 
needed  repairs,  and  it  was  committed  to  the  keep- 
ing of  a very  valiant  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  John  De 
Halton,  to  whom,  and  a Michael  De  Ilarcla,  sheriff 
of  Cumberland,  there  are  a number  of  entries  of 
expenses  and  allowances  in  the  “Liberate  Rolls’* 
for  the  maintenance  and  repair  of  the  castle.  In 
IS  td  an  estimate  was  made  of  the  sum  that  would 
bo  required  to  render  it  efficient,  which  amounted 
to  as  much  as  would  represent  9,000/.  of  our  pre- 
sent money.  It  would  he  seen,  said  Mr.  Harts- 
hornc,  that  there  were  not  10  feet  of  the  building 
which  did  not  show  a change  of  masonry,  owing 
to  the  constant  destruction  and  constant  repairs 
which  it  had  to  undergo.  In  Queen  Elizabeth’s 
time  (1577)  it  was  in  a state  of  great  disrepair — 
indeed,  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  Carlisle 
Castle  seems  to  have  been  that  it  never  wf, . u a 
state  of  repair,  which  accounted  for  its  want  of 
uniformity  in  design  and  building.  lutemally, 
the  ashlars  are  of  a different  size  from  those  of  the 
exterior,  and  the  south  side  is  different  from  the 
north  in  the  same  way.  Owing  to  the  destruction 
to  which  it  was  so  long  subjected,  very  little  of 
the  original  masonry  remains.  Only  a portion  of 
the  western  side  of  the  keep  remains  of  the  earliest 
period;  and  undoubtedly  the  stones  with  which 
it  was  built  were  brought  from  the  Roman  wall. 
It  must  have  been  erected  at  the  close  of  the  reign 
of  Henry  II.  All  the  other  parts  of  the  keep  were 
built  during  its  tenure  by  John  de  Halton.  In 
the  inside  there  was  a singular  abundance  of 
masons’  marks,  which  arc  of  a very  much  earlier 
period.  The  stones  with  which  the  interior  was 
built  are  from  the  Roman  wall,  and  the  building 
was  of  the  time  of  Henry  II.  from  the  fourteenth 
to  the  twentieth  year  of  his  reign.  As  John  de 
Halton  held  the  see  of  Carlisle  from  1292  to  132-1, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  all  the  Edwardian 
portions  of  the  castle  were  done  by  him  ; so  that 
three-fourths  of  the  keep,  a great  portion  of  the 
enceinte,  and  the  whole  of  the  barbican,  were  the 
work  of  this  prelate.  Some  elegant  panelling  yet 
visible  on  the  outside  of  the  keep  is  of  his  time. 


cscuing  everything  relating  to  ancient  art.  It  I The  ornamentation  of  the  inner  gateway  was  of 
is  througli  his  means  that  considerable  portions  of  | the  time  of  Edward  II.  (between  1332  and  1352), 
tliis  miiusoleuin  have  been  transported  to  Eng- j and  was  probably  the  work  of  a very  enterprising 
land.  I'liey  were  embedded  in  a Turkish  fortress  in  I architect  of  that  period,  who  had  left  many  such 
Asia  Minor,  at  Boiulrum,  which  is  the  ancient  ! instances  of  his  skill.  The  outer  gateway  is  an 


name  of  Halicarnassus.  These  sculptures  were 
in  the  Turkish  fort,  and  very  difficult  of  access, 
in  consequence  of  the  jealousy  of  the  Turkish 
authorities.  However,  through  the  influence  of 
Lord  Stratford  de  Rcdclill'e,  they  have  been  car- 
ried to  England  and  deposited  in  the  British 
Museum.  They  arc  fragmentary  to  a certain 
extent,  but  there  is  sufficient  of  them  to  show 
that  they  belong  to  the  best  period  of  Grecian 
art.  Mr.  Newton  has  carefully  studied  its  fea- 
tures, and  I understand  he  will  bo  prepared  to 
bring  before  this  raeeling  a description  of  the  full 
restoration  of  that  great  monument. 


admixture  of  the  styles  of  Edward  II.  and 
Henry  VIII.;  and  the  general  outworks  and 
enclosing  walls  are  of  the  time  of  Edward  I. 

The  town  clerk,  Mr,  Nanson,  gave  some  in- 
teresting extracts  from  the  muniments  of  the- 
corporntiou.  In  his  preface  he  said; — “There  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  Carlisle,  like  London 
and  other  ancient  cities,  was  originally  a Roman 
municipality,  and  that  the  forms  of  self-govern- 
ment which  remained  in  the  middle  ages  were 
originally  derived  from  the  Roman  government  of 
this  country,  the  same  as  those  of  the  small 
boroughs  of  Italy,  of  which  we  have  been  lately  told 


At  the  Castle,  Mr.  Ilartshorne  elucid:\ted.  Ho  1 hy  the  reporters  of  the  Times  and  other  papers  who 
said, — It  stood  before  them  mutilated  by  recent  | have  been  following  the  immense  armies  which 
repairs,  the  money  of  tlie  country  having  been  [ liave  lately  met  in  that  country,  and  of  which  we 


recklessly  expended  in  making  the  old  stronghold 
into  a modern  fortification,  which  could  be  of 
little  or  no  use  in  tbe  present  system  of  warfare. 

. It  could  not  therefore  be  seen  in  that  state  of  per- 
fection as  an  ancient  work  which  was  desirable. 

, It  was  built  as  a barrier  to  the  constant  incursions 
of  the  Scots,  who  destroyed  everything  like  a 
fortress  which  they  came  across  : its  defenders  had 
been  frequently  driven  out  and  it  destroyed,  and 
it  did  not  therefore  present  that  complete  character 
as  an  ancient  castle  which  was  to  be  seen  in  others 
in  the  south  of  England  which  had  not  been  sub- 
jected to  such  constant  rough  treatment.  The 
jilaii  of  the  castle  was  undoubtedly  arranged  by 
William  Rufus,  but  it  is  more  than  doubtful 
whether  he  erected  the  building,  or  at  least 
whether  he  completed  it.  However,  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  I.  tbe  works  were  continued,  and  made 
so  strong  that  in  1135  it  sustained  a siege,  when 
it  was  taken  by  David  1.  King  of  Scotland.  It 
remained  in  the  liands  of  tlie  Scots  until  1157, 
when  Henry  II.  uiulertock  its  reduction,  and, 
driving  out  the  garrison,  immediately  afterwards 
placed  it  in  a state  of  repair.  There  are  various 
entries,  in  the  great  Roll  of  the  Pipe,  of  works 
carried  on  in  strengthening  it  in  this  reign.  It 
was  again  attacked  by  tbe  Scots  under  William 
the  Lion,  in  1173,  who  were  valiantly  repulsed  by 
Robert  de  Vallibus,  the  governor.  We  find  it 
again  in  decay  in  the  reign  of  King  John,  who 


are  told  that  they  preserve  the  same  form  of  go- 
vernment that  they  had  in  the  times  of  the  Roman 
emperors,  and  in  the  times  previous  even  to  the 
birth  of  Christ.  Carlisle,  as  a borough  and  city, 
consisted  only  of  tbe  free  meeting  of  citizens 
without  any  acknowledged  head  at  first;  and  we- 
find  that  the  first  charter  and  first  grants  from  tbe 
crown  are  made  ‘ to  the  citizens  of  Carlisle,’  not 
to  the  mayor,  or  bailiffs  and  citizens.  Afterwards 
they  were  incorpoi*ated  under  tbe  title  of  the  mayor 
and  citizens  of  Carlisle;  and  later,  in  other  docu- 
ments, they  are  styled  ‘ the  mayor,  bailiti's,  and 
citizens,’  and  so  on.  These  citizens  had  the  fullest 
liberties.  In  Saxon  times  they  wei’e  nearly  inde- 
pendent of  any  other  power;  they  had  power  to 
make  their  own  laws  for  good  government,  and 
by  tbe  common  law  of  England  that  power  is  pre- 
served down  to  the  present  time,  and  it  is  now 
confirmed — in  some  respects  extended,  and  in  other 
perhaps  abridged — by  Act  of  Parliament.’’ 

Amongst  the  earliest  papers  read  were  one  on 
“Belted  Will,”  by  Mr.  Coulthart,  junior;  and  u 
dissertation  on  Local  Names  in  Cumberland,  by 
the  Rev.  AV.  Monkhouse. 

The  Western  Tart  of  the  Toman  Wall 

Was  the  subject  of  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Bruce’s  com- 
munication. He  said  the  Roman  Wall  consists  of 
three  parts.  First,  the  stone  wall  itself  with  a 
deep  trench  on  its  north  side — or  a fosse,  as  it  is- 
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called— the  material  being  often_  thrown  on  the 
north  side,  so  as  to  make  an  additional  rampart 
against  the  northern  foe.  Besides  the  stone  «all 
and  its  fosse  they  had  to  the  south — at  various 
distances,  perhaps  at  an  average  distance  of 
yards — an  earthern  fortification  gencrallj'  called 
the  valluin.  This  generally  consists  of  a deep 
ditch  with  one  rampart  on  the  north  side  at  about 
the  average  distance  of  2-1  feet  from  it,  another 
rampart  on  the  sooth  edge,  another  at  the  dis- 
tance of  24  feet.  In  addition  to  these  two  winch 
run  from  the  eastern  side  of  the  island  to  the 
western,  invariably  we  have  a road  going  between 
them.  He  could  not  help  thinking  that  the  road 
w,as  the  principal  part  of  these  great  fortifica- 
tions. The  Romans  sheltered  themselves  behind 
those  strong  walls  on  the  same  principle  that  they 
carried  a shield  to  protect  their  body.  They  did 
not  depend  upon  these  fortifications,  they  trusted 
chiefly  to  their  own  valour  and  personal  energy. 
Tliese  works  run  from  the  eastern  and  western 
side  of  the  island,  and  were  garrisoned  by  aux- 
iliary troops  : each  station  had  a cohort  of  auxiliary 
troops.  The  legions  were  kept  within  the  wall. 
The  legion  which  commanded  this  country  was 
the  6th  legion,  located  at  York.  In  times  of  diffi- 
culty and  trouble  word  was  sent  to  York,  and  the 
Roman  roads  which  came  into  York  spread  out 
like  a fan,  so  that  the  soldiers  of  the  empire  might 
he  brought  and  concentrated  at  any  moment 
upon  any  point  of  this  great  fortification.  He 
was  strongly  impressed  that  the  roads  wore  really 
the  strength  of  the  wall,  and  there  was  little  in 
the  wall  itself.  It  was  to  protect  and  cover  the 
roads,  and  the  soldiers  passing  along  them.  They 
had  stations  at  an  average  distance  of  four  miles 
along  the  line.  These  Roman  camps  have  evi- 
dently been  built  before  the  wall  was.  At 
Birdoswald  the  northern  angles  are  rounded ; 
at  Borcovicus  the  same;  the  same  at  Great 
Chesters  or  ^Esica.  Generally  speaking,  the 
stones  of  the  stations  are  smaller  than  the 
atones  of  the  wall.  They  are  of  such  size 
as  they  could  be  carried  by  the  hand.  He 
conceived  that  the  stations  were  put  up  rapidly  : 
the  moment  the  soldiers  were  on  the  spot  they 
fortified  themselves.  Further,  the  stones  of 
the  wall  on  the  western  side  of  the  island  are 
larger  than  those  on  the  east.  At  Birdoswald 
they  are  much  larger  than  the  stones  of  the  wall 
in  Northumberland.  Nearly  all  the  mile  castles 
can  be  traced  at  the  present  hour;  but  almost 
every  turret  has  been  destroyed : they  would,  how- 
ever, get  some  slight  indications  of  one  at  Birdos- 
wald ; and  then  again  there  is  another  placed  just 
behind  Hare-hill — the  hill  just  in  front  of  Laner- 
cost.  These  are  the  only  two  turrets  we  know 
of,  although  many  of  them  remained  in  Horsley’s 
time,  about  130  years  ago.  Thus  we  see  how 
complete  a fortification  it  was.  He  had  men- 
tioned the  roads  running  along  the  wall.  Besides 
these  there  was  a short  cut  from  the  Chesters  on 
the  North  Tyne  to  Carvoran.  There  were,  more- 
over, roads  running  northwards  and  southwards. 
There  is  one  on  the  east  coast.  There  is  "Wat- 
ling-street,  which  can  be  traced  now  : the  stones 
are  good  for  miles;  and  at  Carvoran  you  have 
a way  coming  from  Carvoran  to  Amhoglana, 
and  working  its  way  past  Bewcastle.  At  Rose- 
hill  the  railway  and  wall  come  again  into 
immediate  contiguity.  In  making  the  station  at 
Eosehill  the  top  of  the  hill  was  taken  off,  and  in 
doing  so  antiquities  of  great  value  were  discovered. 
One  of  these  was  a flying  Victory.  Victory  is  a 
goddess  whom  the  Romans  worshipped — Victory 
is  represented  bearing  the  palm  branch,  with 
wings  outstretched,  her  garment  flying  behind 
her,  and  treading  on  the  globe.  In  this  instance, 
however,  Victory  is  represented  as  flying  through 
the  air.  This  also  is  at  Rockliffe.  There  is  a 
common  idea  that  the  wall  was  built  to  keep  out 
the  Scots  : if  so,  we  would  not  have  had  the  gate 
BO  placed.  We  have  north  gates  in  all  the 
stations,  and  so  far  as  we  know  there  has  been  a 
bold  aperture  northwards  in  all  the  mile  castles. 
We  have  gates  which  have  been  closed  by  folding 
doors  of  10  or  11  feet  wide.  There  are  camps  far 
to  the  north  of  the  wall  as  Bremenium  on  the 
Rede  Water,  where  you  have  coins  down  to  the 
latest  period  of  Roman  occupation. 

When  the  members  went  to  the  cathedral,  Mr. 
Purday  and  the  Rev.  Canon  Harcourt  gave  some 
particulars.  The  latter  said,  as  to  the  recent 
decorations,  that  the  ceiling  was  coloured  blue 
under  the  advice  of  Mr.  Owen  Jones;  but  it 
was  scarcely’  fair  to  criticize  it  in  its  present 
state,  seeing  that  the  design  was  not  yet  fully 
carried  out.  It  was  intended  to  bring  the  colour- 
ing down  to  the  windows  above  the  clerestory, 
and  also  to  add  a number  of  other  decorations. 
He  hoped  this  would  some  day  be  done. 


The  mayor,  Mr.  Ferguson,  received  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Institute  at  a conversazione.  The 
first  excursion  was  to  Birdoswald,  Lanercost,  and 
Naworth ; Dr.  Bruce  acting  as  cicerone  for  the 
most  part. 

On  the  fourth  day  (Friday)  the  different  sections 
met  in  the  Courts,  Lord  Talbot  de  Malahide  pre- 
siding in  the  Crown  Court.  An  interesting  paper 
was  read  by  the  Rev.  II.  M.  Scartli  on  “ I’be 
Excavations  at  Wroxeter;”  — after  which  Sir 
Cliai-les  r>roughtou,  on  behalf  of  the  AWoxeter 
excavation  committee,  appealed  to  those  who  felt 
interest  in  the  subject  for  pecuniary  assistance. 

The  Rev.  E.  Venables  then  read  a paper  on 
“ Remains  in  the  Isle  of  Wight/’  hy  the  1 icar  of 
Carishrooke. 

In  the  Civil  Court  a paper  on  ''The  Churches 
of  Cumberland”  was  readhy  Mr.  Cory.  He  said  : — 

“ In  drawing  attention  to  the  churches  of  this 
county,  I cannot  speak  of  them  as  specimens  of 
architectural  magnificence,  for  perhaps  in  no  part 
of  the  kingdom  are  the  rural  churches  so  devoid 
of  elegance  or  grandeur;  but  they  forcibly  tell  a 
tale  of  the  state  of  the  country,  and,  if  all  histo- 
rical documents  had  perished,  they  alone,  like  the 
monuments  of  ancient  Egypt,  would  enable  the 
archa?ologist  to  read  its  story.  Their  distance 
from  each  other  tells  of  a scanty'  population : the 
meagreness  of  decoration  shows  that  the  inhabi- 
tants were  occupied  otherwise  than  in  peaceful 
pursuits : their  constant  repairs  were  not,  as  in 
many  southern  counties,  endeavours  to  make  good 
buildings  better,  but  the  necessity  occasioned  by 
their  partial  destruction;  and  frequently  the  church 
has  been  erected  as  much  for  the  safety  of  the  body 
as  for  the  benefit  of  the  soul.  As  this  peculiarity 
is  very  characteristic  of  the  unsettled  state  of  the 
country,  I have  selected  those  churches  which  I 
think  worthy  of  notice  on  this  account,  for  in  them 
the  defensive  or  warlike  element  is  strongly 
marked.”  Speaking  of  Newton  Arlosh  church, 
not  many  miles  distant  from  Burgh,  he  said : — 

“ This  appears  more  like  a fortress  than  an  eccle- 
siastical structure.  The  main  doorway  is  hut 
2 feet  7 inches  wide.  All  the  windows  are  more 
than  7 feet  from  the  ground,  and  none,  not  even 
the  east  end  window,  above  1 foot  wide  and  3 feet 
4 inches  high.  The  lower  story  of  the  tower  is 
arched  in  the  same  manner  as  Burgh,  and  probably 
bad  a similardefensive  door.  The  bottom  part  of  the 
wall  has  been  pulled  down,  and  the  steps  altered. 
The  first  floor  of  the  tower  is  very  interesting,  for 
it  has  the  unusual  feature  of  a fire-place,  and  also 
a small  room  or  closet  in  the  thickness  of  the 
wall.  The  upper  part  of  the  tower  was  rebuilt 
some  years  ago  when  the  church  was  enlarged,  the 
whole  building  having  been  allowed  to  go  to  ruin. 

I will  not  occupy  your  time  by  s})eculating  on 
what  may  have  happened  in  these  fortresschurcbes; 
on  the  savage  attack  or  gallant  defence;  or  the 
barbarous  oaths  of  revenge  at  the  sight  of  wanton 
destruction  of  property ; but  I wish  to  draw  your 
attention  to  them  as  monuments  of  a state  of 
society  now  happily  passed  aw.ay,  whicli  are  homi- 
lies to  all  who  possess  intelligence  to  read  them.” 

Some  remarks  and  memoranda  as  to  the  subsoil, 
debris,  and  ancient  remains  discovered  in  cutting 
the  sewers  in  the  city  of  Carlisle,  were  read  by 
Mr.  Hugh  M'Kie. 

The  chief  attraction  of  the  day  was  Mr.  Charles 
Newton’s  discourse  on  the  discoveries  at  Halicar- 
nassus and  Cnidus,  the  pith  of  which  we  shall  give 
hereafter  separately. 

At  the  evening  meeting,  in  the  Coffee  House, 
Mr.  Vulliamy  read  a paper  by  the  Rev.  J. 
Maughan,  A.R.  rector  of  Bewcastle,  “On  Traces 
of  the  Ancient  Britons  and  Romans  in  Cumbria.” 

Mr.  Coulthard  resumed  his  memoir  ” On  the 
Life  and  Times  of  Lord  William  Howard,”  and  an 
interesting  notice  by  Mr.  Way,  of  several  golden 
crowns  recently  found  near  Toledo,  and  now  in 
the  Musc%  de  Climy,  at  Paris,  was  then  read  by 
Mr.  Franks. 

On  Saturday  a number  of  papers  were  read,  in- 
cluding one  “On  the  Abbey  of  Holme  Cultram,” 
by  the  Rev.  J,  Simpson,  and  one  by  the  Rev.  J. 
Maughan,  of  Bewcastle,  “ On  Traces  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  and  Norwegians  in  Cumberland.” 

The  latter  paper  said, — This  relic  consists  of  two 
imperfect  pillars,  the  one  of  them,  perhaps,  ori- 
ginally designed  to  be  placed  at  the  head,  and  the 
other  at  the  foot  of  the  grave,  but  now  standing 
almost  close  together,  each  on  its  own  small 
pedestal.  They  are  somewhat  smaller  in  shape, 
being  of  arr  elliptical  form  in  the  lower  part,  but 
drawn  nearer  to  the  rectangular  shape  in  the 
upper  portion.  The  one  is  taller,  but  more  slender 
than  the  other — the  taller  being  about  6 feet 
high.  The  west  side  of  the  shorter  pillar  con- 
tains the  inscription,  the  corresponding  part  at 
the  back  having  a double  scroll.  The  sides  are  of 


the  same  shape,  hut  narrower  than  the  back  and 
front,  and  have  scrolls  similar,  but  not  so  deeply 
cut.  The  taller  pillar  is  a little  out  of  the  per- 
pendicular, hut  quite  firm  on  its  pedestal.  Its 
surface  is  more  weather-worn  than  that  of  the 
shorter  pillar,  and  does  not  show  any  signs  of  an 
inscription.  Each  cross  is  thickly  crusted  with 
the  cryptogamia  of  several  centuries,  the  moss  or 
lichens  being  in  many  parts  nourished,  as  it  were, 
into  a crispy  fatness,  and  this  grove  of  vegetation 
almost  coTiccals  the  sculpture  with  which  each,  on 
close  examination,  is  found  to  have  been  decorated. 
.(Uthough  every  inch  of  surface  to  which  the  chisel 
could  be  consistently  applied  is  covered  with 
Saxon  carving,  yet  wc  find  no  trace  of  interlaced 
work  or  other  curious  ornament, — nothing  start- 
ing into  the  resemblance  of  anything  mosaic, 
fabulous,  or  grotesque,  such  as  might  afford  an 
interesting  study  for  artist  or  antiquarian. 

Mr,  Newton  continued  his  observations  on  the 
Mausoleum  ; and  then  there  was  an  excursion  to 
Corby  Castle,  where  Mr. Philip  Howard  entertained 
the  members  with  much  good  feeling.  Tlie  grounds 
hero  are  singularly  beautiful.  Some  lines  from 
“ L’Allegro,”  inscribed  on  one  of  the  seats,  suggest 
their  character: — 

■‘Straight  mine  eye  hath  caught  new  pleasures, 
Whilst  the  landscape  round  it  measures 
Russet  lawns  and  fallows  gray, 

Where  the  nibbling  flocks  do  stray, 

Mountains  on  whose  barren  breast 
The  lab’ring  clouds  do  often  rest, 

Meadows  trim  and  daisies  pied, 

Shallow  brooks  and  rivers  wide." 

Monday  brought  an  excursion  to  Brougham 
Hall.  The  first  place  visited  was  King  Artliur’s 
Round  Table,  near  Eamont-bridge,  where  Mr. 
William  Brougham  explained  what  had  been  done 
with  a view  to  discovering  the  remains  which 
might  give  a clue  to  this  mound.  These  excava- 
tions had  not  been  attended  with  any  satisfactory 
result,  and  the  general  idea  was  that  the  mound 
formed  part  of  a sacred  grove.  At  Yanwath  Hall, 
Mr.  Parker  explained  the  points  of  interest.  He 
pointed  out  that  the  hall  had  one  of  those 
towers,  the  local  name  for  a square  tower  or 
fortification,  which,  from  the  disturbed  state  ot 
the  border,  was  found  the  most  convenient  form 
of  building.  Yanwath  Hall  was  probably  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  as  might  be  supposed  from 
the  battlements  and  parapets,  although  it  was 
rather  a difficult  point  to  decide  whether  the 
architecture  is  that  of  the  late  fourteenth  or  early 
fifteenth  century.  After  leaving  Yanwath  Hall 
the  visitors  proceeded  to  Askham  Hall,  which  was 
inspected,  and  then  proceeded  to  Brougham  Hall, 
where  they  were  received  hy  Mr.  Willianv 
Brougham.  Here  there  was  a luncheon  prepared, 
and  the  only  regret  felt  was  that  Lord  Brougham 
was  not  himself  present.* 


LEICESTERSHIRE  ARCHITECTURAL 
SOCIETY. 

The  fifth  annual  general  meeting  of  this  society 
took  place  on  the  27th  ult.  in  the  Town-ball, 
Loughborough.  The  attendance  of  visitors  at 
the  museum  in  the  afternoon  was  rather  small. 
The  members  of  the  society  and  friends  proceeded 
to  the  church  at  half-past  twelve  o’clock,  and 
examined  the  edifice.  The  Rev.  Mr.  James  said 
he  appeared  as  the  substitute  of  Mr.  Scott,  wbo 
was  expected  to  have  been  present  to  give  them  a 
sketch  and  history  of  the  church,  but  that  eminent 
architect  was  detained  in  London  with  sending  in 
his  plans  of  the  Government  Offices.  The  history 
of  Loughborough  church  was  a very  simple  one 
when  its  size  was  considered,  and  its  erection  was 
connected  with  two  dates,  the  first  being  about 
1330,  when  its  size  was  not  very  considerable.  It 
consisted  of  a chancel,  a nave,  a north  aisle,  and  a 
double  aisle  on  the  south  side.  Tlie  great  features 
which  struck  the  beholder  at  first  were  the  sim- 
plicity and  massiveness  of  the  style : although 
it  might  he  taken  as  belonging  to  the  Decorated 
period,  the  church  was  as  undecorated  as  possible^ 
there  being  only  one  piece  of  sculpture  visible,  and 
that  a small  corbel  head.  The  grandeur  of  the 
church  rested  entirely  upon  its  proportions, — the 
boldness  of  its  outline,  the  moulding  and  plinth  ol 
the  arches,  and  the  height  of  the  pillars.  If  there 
was  any  fault  to  find  it  was  in  the  monotony  01 
the  arches,  and  the  same  mould  and  style  e.xtcnd 
ing  to  the  windows.  But  it  was  a great  questioi 
if  the  windows  were  all  of  the  same  period:  tin 
east  window  and  the  one  in  the  north  transepi 
appeared  to  him  to  be  the  only  original  ones.  Ii 
the  others  it  would  be  seen  that  the  mullions  wen 
out  away.  He  should  have  liked  to  have  had  Mr 
Scott’s  opinion  on  this  point,  and  hoped.  In  tic 

• A fuller  report  of  tnariy  of  the  papers  read  will  L 
found  in  the  Carlisle  Journal, 
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coming  restoration,  tliat  the  original  outline  would 
bo  adhered  to.  In  this  view  he  ho])ed  to  be  sup- 
ported by  Mr.  Goddard  and  Mr.  Bloxsom.  He 
next  called  their  attention  to  the  chancel,  as  show- 
ing the  second  period  in  the  church’s  history, 
which  he  fixed  in  the  fifteenth  century — the  Per- 
pendicular date.  If  they  looked  at  the  east  win- 
dow and  jambs,  they  would  find  that  they  had 
been  inserted,  and  the  pilasters,  which  partook  of 
the  same  character,  were,  no  doubt,  of  the  same 
date.  The  priest’s  door  in  the  chancel  and  the 
sedilier  which  had  been  partly  opened,  also  tended 
to  prove  this  period  of  the  church’s  history.  They 
had  then  the  exact  ground  plan  of  the  church,  in 
the  nave,  transept,  and  chancel,  as  it  stood  in  the 
fourteenth  century.  The  west  tower  w.'is  of  a 
later  date,  somewhere  about  the  fifteenth  century, 
but  its  beauty  was  entirely  destroyed  by  the  large 
window  being  filled  up.  There  was  a dooiway  in 
the  eastern  side  of  the  chancel,  and  it  had  been 
suggested  that  it  belonged  to  an  earlier  church, 
or  to  a smaller  edifice. 

The  Rev.  H.  Fearon  afterwards  pointed  to  one 
of  the  pillars  which  was  very  much  out  of  per- 
pendicular, caused  as  some  supposed  by  the  gallery 
leaning  against  it.  Such,  however,  was  not  the 
true  cause  : the  injury  to  the  pillar  was  occasioned 
by  the  numerous  interments  within  the  church, 
there  being  not  a pew  without  a dead  body  under- 
neath it.  There  was  a monument  in  the  chancel 
erected  to  one  of  his  predecessors,  on  which  was  a 
request  In  Greek  that  no  more  bodies  might  be 
interred  witbin  the  church,  yet  the  very  next 
vicar,  in  defiance  of  such  wish,  requested  to  be ! 
buried  in  the  chancel;  and  that,  he  was  happy  to  I 
say,  was  the  lust  funeral  that  had  taken  place 
within  the  church. 

At  the  general  meeting  in  the  afternoon,  the 
fifth  report  of  the  Society,  for  1859,  was  read  (and 
is  reported  at  length,  together  with  the  whole 
proceedings,  in  the  Leicester  Adeertiser  of  30th 
ult.).  The  report  stated  that  the  Society’s 
funds  were  in  a fair  condition.  At  the  dinner  in 
the  evening,  Mr.  J,  Cartwight  occupied  the  chair. 
After  dinner  a public  meeting  was  held  in  the 
Corn  Exchange,  and  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Grcsley  read 
a paper  on  the  Monumental  Crosses  of  Leicester- 
shire, the  Rev.  T.  James  one  on  All  Saint’s 
Church,  Loughborough,  and  Mr.  John  Nichols  one 
on  Ancient  Heraldry  and  its  application  to  Archi- 
tecture. The  Rev.  Mr.  Gresley  then  described 
the  brass  rubbings  on  the  walls. 

Next  day  a party  made  an  excursion  through 
Hishley,  Hatbern,  Kegwortli,  Ratclifle-on-Soar, 
Kingston,  Sutton  Bonnington,  Leake,  Stanford, 
and  Cotes.  The  Rev.  T.  James  officiated  as  cice- 
rone, and  gave  explanations  as  to  the  architectural 
features  of  the  churches. 


MEETING  OF  OPERATIVES  IN  HYDE-PARK 
ON  THE  NINE  HOURS  MOVEMENT. 

A GREAT  meeting  of  the  United  Building  Trades 
was  held  on  Wednesday  afternoon  in  Hyde-jjark 
to  protest  against  the  “ document,”  as  it  was 
styled,  which  the  masters  have  resolved  shall  be 
agreed  to  in  future  as  a condition  precedent  to 
employment,  and  which  requires  the  men  to  declare 
that  while  so  employed  they  will  not  belong  to 
any  society,  the  object  of  Avhieh  is  to  interfere 
with  the  regulation  of  wages  or  the  hours  of 
labour. 

The  meeting  was  held  in  that  part  of  the  park 
midway  between  the  Marble-arch  and  the  Ser- 
pentine, and  several  thousands  were  present,  the 
great  majority  of  whom  were  connected  with 
the  trades  which  have  enrolled  themselves  in  the 
nine  hours  league.  A few  chairs  were  brought  to 
the  ground  by  the  persons  who  appeared  to  regu- 
late the  proceedings  of  the  movement,  and  upon 
these  the  speakers  mounted. 

A placard,  of  which  the  following  is  a copy,  was 
also  circulated  at  the  meeting: — “The  nine  hours 
movement. — Fellow  workmen,  scorn  the  idea  of 
signing  the  proposed  ‘ document,’ — a shame  to 
those  who  have  introduced  it,  and  a disgrace  to 
the  age  in  which  we  live.  Let  peace,  law,  and 
order,  be  your  motto  to-night.  George  Potter, 
secretary.” 

At  half-past  six  o’clock  the  chair  was  taken  by 

Mr.  Facey  (painter),  who  obseiwed  that  the 
object  of  calling  the  meeting  that  evening  was  not 
to  argue  the  right  or  the  wrong  of  the  nine  hours 
movement,  but  to  prove  by  their  presence  that 
the  working  classes,  one  and  all,  so  far  as  the 
building  trades  were  concerned,  had  the  nine  hours 
movement  at  heart,  and  were  determined  to  make 
it  successful ; and  also  their  determination  not  to 
submit  to  the  degrading  conditions  which  the 
employers  sought  to  force  upon  them.  Aspersions 
had  been  thrown  upon  those  who  had  taken  an 


active  part  in  the  movement.  He  was  there  to 
appeal  to  all  who  knew  him  if  he  had  not  risen  as 
early  in  the  morning  as  any  man  there  ? And 
after  his  day’s  M'ork  was  done  he  had  devoted 
hours  at  night,  when  most  of  them  were  asleep,  to 
the  promotion  of  the  cause,  without  any  other 
reward  than  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  he 
was  doing  a good  action.  The  great  object  of  the 
meeting  was,  as  be  had  said,  to  call  upon  them  to 
stand  up  every  man  of  them  to  resist,  by  moral 
and  reasonable  means,  the  disgraceful  document 
which  the  employers  wanted  to  force  upon  the 
men.  The  Times  newspaper,  which  had  honoured 
them  by  some  leading  articles,  ridiculed  the 
notion  of  their  working  fewer  hours  tha:i  their 
forefathers;  but  their  forefathers  had  won 
their  freedom  through  blood  and  death.  There 
was  no  necessity  for  that  now ; the  only 
sword  they  need  make  use  of  was  the  bright 
and  cutting  intellect  with  which  God  had 
endowed  them.  Their  w’eapons  were  reason 
and  argument,  and  their  motto  was  “peace,  law, 
and  order;”  and  they  knew  that  they  had  as 
great  an  interest  in  preserving  property  as  those 
who  possessed  it.  Would  they  give  up  the  rights 
which  the  law  now  allowed  them,  and  sign  them- 
selves as  soulless  slaves  by  signing  this  fiendish 
document?  Would  they,  he  asked,  do  less  for 
the  children  that  wore  to  follow  them  than  their 
ow'ii  forefathers  had  done  for  them  ? (No,  no.) 
No,  they  were  not  soulless  serfs,  and  they  would 
stand  up  aud  show  their  employers,  as  well  as  the 
Government  that  was  backing  them,  that  they 
were  Englishmen,  animated  by  the  same  love  of 
freedom  as  those  who  bad  gone  before  them,  and 
from  whom  they  had  inherited  the  wealth  of 
liberty.  For  himself,  ho  would  rather  lay  his 
bones  in  the  street  than  sign  such  a document. 
Their  employers  had  not  met  them  by  argument; 
they  bad  misstated  their  points  and  misrepre- 
sented their  objects.  He  would  not,  however, 
enlarge  upon  those  matters,  as  other  speakers 
would  follow,  and  it  was  not  the  duty  of  a chair- 
man to  anticipate  them.  He  would  merely  say, 
that  ns  they  could  not  hold  a meeting  in  the  park 
after  sunset  without  acting  illegally,  he  hoped 
they  would  at  the  close' of  the  proceedings  leave 
it  immediately  in  a peaceable  and  orderly  manner, 
and  by  the  gates  most  convenient  to  their  re- 
spective liomes. 

Mr.  Cremer  (joiner)  then  moved  the  first 
resolution,  which  was  in  the  following  words  : — 

“ That  this  meetiiie  views  with  regret  the  position  of 
antagonism  assumed  by  the  employers,  inasmuch  ns  the 
spirit  they  display  is  calculated  to  widen  the  breach 
already  existing,  by  endeavouring  to  trample  on  the  spirit 
of  humanity  which  originated  and  still  animates  the  Nine 
Hours  movement ; and  as  the  pledge  which  they  would 
extract  from  us,  by  signing  the  document  they  propose 
submittii-.g,  would  rob  us  of  every  privilege  of  free  men 
and  reduce  us  to  the  condition  of  serfs,  we  determine  to 
use  every  moral  power  of  resistance,  and  pledge  ourselves 
to  use  all  constitutional  means  for  bringing  the  Nine 
Hours  movement  to  a successful  termination.” 

In  supporting  tliis  resolution,  the  speaker 
observed  that  the  arguments  of  their  adversaries 
were  many  and  various,  and  that  they  w’ere  most 
forcibly  set  forth  in  the  Times,  which  as  tlie  organ 
of  the  moneyocracy  was  sure  to  be  against  them. 
If  they  were  compelled  to  act  in  the  spirit  of  by- 
gone ages,  it  was  because  their  employers  had  for 
eighteen  months  turned  a deaf  ear  to  the  appeal 
of  injured  humanity.  They  made  no  answer  to 
claims  which  had  been  made  upon  them  in  the  name 
of  reason  and  justice,  until  they  suddenly  banded 
themselves  together  and  threatened  to  throw  them 
out  of  w'ork  for  urging  their  claims.  Why  should 
they,  he  asked,  at  the  bidding  of  their  employers 
totally  abnegate  all  their  rights  as  free  men, 
and  voluntarily  place  themselves  in  the  condition 
of  Russian  serfs.  (No,  no.)  It  was  said  that  their 
forefathers  were  content  to  work  ten  hours  a-day, 
and  why  should  not  they  ? The  reply  was,  that  in 
the  time  of  their  forefathers  there  was  not  the 
same  fearful  competition  as  there  was  now,  and 
he  was  prepared  to  prove  that  under  that  compe- 
tition they  now  did  double  and  treble  the  amouut 
of  work  a-day  that  their  forefathers  did.  Should 
they  not  be  allowed  one  hour  a-day  less  when 
they  did  treble  the  work  ? If,  for  asking  the 
reduction  of  one  hour  in  the  day’s  work,  their 
employers  closed  their  shops  on  Saturday  next, 
his  advice  to  them  was  to  go  peaceably  to  their 
homes;  and  if  they  saw  anyone  attempting  to  break 
the  peace,  they  must  do  all  in  their  power  to  prevent 
it, for  theymight  dependupon  it  the  employerswere 
moving  heaven  and  earth  to  entrap  them  into  the 
commission  of  a breach  of  the  law,  in  order  that 
they  might  be  visited  with  the  penalties  of  the 
law.  Their  motto  throughout  the  struggle  must 
be, — “Peace,  law,  and  order.” 

Mr.  Bloomfield,  bricklayer,  seconded  the  resolu- 
tion. The  question  they  had  to  decide  was,  whether 


they  would  rather  exist  as  free  men  or  consent  to 
be  slaves  ? In  reply  to  their  request  for  a reduction 
of  the  hours  of  labour,  their  employers  had  asked 
. them  to  sign  a document  which  would  reduce  them 
, to  the  condition  of  bond-slaves.  If  they  signed  they 
would  be  “ ticket-of-leave  men,”  with  this  differ- 
ence, that  the  ticket-of-leave  man’s  ticket  showed 
freedom,  while  they  were  to  have  their  tickets  to 
send  them  into  slavery.  They  had  heard  a great 
deal  about  political  economy  from  editors  of  news- 
papers and  their  employers,  and  it  was  a very 
curious  thing  that  whenever  any  attempt  was 
made  to  improve  the  position  of  the  workman,  it 
was  always  opposed  to  what  was  called  “political 
economy.”  Who  could  define  political  economy  ? 
If  political  economy  was  opposed  to  them,  let  them 
be  against  political  economy.  The  mivstcrs,  or 
rather  the  employers,  said  it  would  be  disgraceful 
to  ask  them  to  sign  a document,  but  they  were  to 
make  a declaratiou,  aud  then  they  would  get  a 
ticket  with  their  number  on  it.  Was  that  political 
economy.  Political  economy  was  first  introduced  in 
1819,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  down  wages,  aud 
the  great  object  was  to  get  men  to  act  singly  and 
not  in  bodies.  Why  ? — because  when  any  one 
man  went  to  ask  for  an  improvement,  he  was  met 
at  once  with  “ Oh,  you  are  a grumbling,  discon- 
tented fellow.  Begone — bo  off  with  you ! ” and 
thus  all  chance  of  improving  their  condition 
was  destroyed.  Well,  the  masters  had  told 
them  that  they  must  not  any  longer  belong  to 
societies.  The  gauntlet  was  thus  thrown  down 
to  them,  and  they  were  prepared  to  take  it 
up  and  defy  the  masters.  'V'Vcll,  but  the  masters 
were  going  to  be  so  very  kind  to  them.  They 
were  going  to  start  a benefit  society,  and  deduct 
so  much  a-week  from  their  wages.  Why,  already 
Piper  had  stopped  2d.  a week  from  his  men’s  wages. 
Peto,  Brassey,  and  Betts,  the  large  contractors, 
stopped  as  much  as  paid  for  the  keep  of  all  their 
horses.  But  was  it  not  kind  of  the  masters  to 
stop  the  payments,  and  then  bury  them  with  their 
own  money.  Sooner  than  submit  to  that,  he 
would  rather  tramp  all  over  England,  aud  be 
buried  at  last  by  the  parish.  They  were  told 
that  if  the  building  trades  held  out  for  the  nine 
hours  movement,  the  employers  would  shut  up 
their  shops.  Well,  if  they  did  they  would  soon 
open  them  again.  If  not,  there  were  two  places 
to  go  to — the  working  men  liad  the  workhouse  to 
go  to,  and  the  masters  had  the  Bankruptcy  Court. 
The  masters  told  them  that  the  societies  were  to 
be  broken  up  : let  their  answer  to  the  threat  be, 
“ VYe  will  make  them  stronger.”  Let  there  be 
no  shrinking,  aud  bis  last  words  were,  the  nine 
hours  movement  for  ever  ! 

Mr.  Osborne  (plasterer)  said  that  the  great 
number  of  persons  connected  with  the  building 
trades  present  at  the  meeting  was  a conclusive 
proof  that  the  day  was  not  far  distant  when  they 
would  achieve  the  object  they  had  in  view, 
namely,  nine  hours  as  a day’s  work.  The  agi- 
tation had  brought  the  societies  and  the  em- 
ployers to  a fatal  stand,  and  the  newspapers  had 
pictured  to  them  the  sufferings  to  which  their 
wives  and  children  would  be  subjected,  but  he 
had  no  doubt  they  were  as  much  prepared  to  meet 
and  brave  those  sufferings,  if  need  be,  as  the 
masters  themselves.  If  the  employers  did  carry  out 
their  threat,  and  close  their  shops,  be  believed  they 
would  he  the  first  to  repent  that  step;  but,  how- 
ever that  might  be,  the  workmen  were  determined 
to  show  that  they  knew  they  were  the  producers 
of  wealth  in  this  great  nation,  and  that  they  were 
resolved  to  share  in  its  profits.  lie  advised 
them  to  be  firm  in  resisting  the  “document.” 
Let  them  remember  what  was  the  result  of  the 
shoemakers’  strike  in  1832,  against  a similar 
document.  The  employers  were  compelled  to  give 
way  and  withdraw  it,  and  that  would  as  certainly 
be  the  case  now  if  the  building  trades  were  but 
true  to  each  other,  and  firm  in  their  resistance. 

Mr.  Paccy  (mason)  supported  the  resolution, 
and  expressed  his  surprise  at  the  employers  having 
assumed  their  present  position,  after  the  repeated 
experience  of  the  failure  of  all  sitnilar  attempts. 
Had  they  forgotten  the  great  strike  against  docu- 
ments at  Liverpool  and  in  the  north  of  England  ? 
In  the  first  strike  at  Liverpool,  only  two  men  out 
of  many  thousands  signed  the  document.  In  the 
great  strike  of  1847  not  one  single  man  signed. 
The  next  “document  strike”  in  that  part  of  the 
country  included  the  whole  of  the  building  trades 
of  Lancashire  aud  Yorkshire.  The  employers  in 
these  two  great  counties  entered  into  a combina- 
tion to  annihilate  the  whole  of  the  trade  societies. 
They  called  upon  the  men  to  sign  a document, 
stating  that  tliey  would  not  belong  to  any  society 
instituted  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  their 
labour,  on  pain  of  the  workshop  being  closed 
against  them.  What  was  the  consequence  ? Some 
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did  close  their  shops  on  the  day  named, — but  they 
took  care  to  open  them  next  day : others  were 
merely  kept  closed  for  a week  or  two  : and  after 
that  the  most  extensive  builders  in  that  part  of  the 
country  were  iu  the  Gazette. 

ilr.'Ptjtter  (joiner),  Secretary  to  the  move- 
ment, next  made  a long  statement,  in  the  course 
of  which  he  said  that  they  had  received  promis»s 
of  assistance  and  union  from  eighty  of  the  chief 
cities  and  towns  in  the  United  Kingdom, — that  a 
meeting  in  favour  of  the  movement  was  to  be 
held  at  Oxford  that  evening, — that  another  would 
be  held  at  Manchester  the  next  night,  and  that 
nothing  could  exceed  the  unanimity  and  sympathy 
which  the  London  trade  had  met  with  in  the  pro- 
vinces. He  strongly  urged  upon  the  men  not  to 
sign  the  “ document,”  but  to  resist  the  aggressive 
movement  which  was  to  be  inaugurated  on  Satur- 
day next  iu  the  workshops  of  Messrs.  Trollope 
and  Sons. 

A miniature  scaflbld  was  then  raised  above  the 
crowd,  from  which  was  suspended  a copy  of  the 
Times  newspiper.  It  was  received  with  cheers 
and  groans,  and  at  length  burned  amid  loud  accla- 
mations. 

A vote  of  thanks  was  then  passed  to  the  chair- 
man, and  the  proceedings  terminated.  T'be  great 
majority  of  the  men  walked  down  Oxford-street 
in  procession,  and  in  au  orderly  manner. 


STIUKE  OF  GASJIEX. 

On  Saturday  before  last,  at  the  works  of  the 
Chartered  Gas  Company,  a sudden  demand  was 
made  by  the  men  for  an  advance  of  Ss.  per  week 
on  their  wages,  and  a reduction  of  labour  i'rom 
twelve  to  ten  hours  per  day.  Ultimately  the 
managers  were  induced  in  the  emergency  to  ac- 
cede to  these  demands.  This  success,  it  is  b liev«  d, 
emboldened  the  emplot^es  of  the  Imperial  Com- 
pany, whose  district  ci  rapriscs  nearly  the  entire 
north  of  the  metropolis,  as  on  Wedm-sdav  Ihev 
sent  in  a demand  to  have  their  wages  raised  from 
30s.  per  week,  at  present  paid  to  stokers  and 
retort-house  men,  to  38s.  per  week ; and  iven  the 
coal  barrow-wheelers  demanded  a rise  from  21.«. 
to  276.  per  week,  together  with  a reduction  of 
labour  per  day  from  twelve  to  ten  hours.  The 
managers,  however,  had  telegraphed  to  Yorkshiie 
andot!icrplaces,andsome300workmen  had  already 
arrived.  The  demand  was  therefore  met  with  a 
determined  negative,  and  the  men  were  told  that 
they  could  at  once  leave  work,  but  would  never 
be  permitted  to  come  upon  the  ])reinises 
again.  Some  150  men  belonging  to  the  St. 
Pancras  works  at  Maiden-lane  then  turned  out. 
A number  also  struck  at  the  company’s  works  at 
Haggerstone.  A previous  conimunicatiou  had 
been  made  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  the  coin- 
missioner  of  police  (Sir  IL  Mayne)  on  the  subject, 
and  detachments  of  police  \vere  in  rcadiuess  at  the 
various  works  to  prevent  any  interference  on  the 
part  of  the  turnouts  with  those  willing  to  remain 
or  engaged  to  take  their  places,  and  hence  no  dis- 
turbance occurred.  An  additional  demand  of 
these  men  was  that  they  should  have  a day’s 
holiday  once  a month,  the  company  having  re- 
cently given  them  a holiday,  with  conveyance  and 
a dinner  and  tea,  at  Eppiiig  Forest.  I he  com- 
pany also  subscribe  250L  a year  to  their  sick 
fund,  and  otlierwise  treated  them  very  kindly,  it 
is  said.  They  receive,  in  addition  to  their  wages, 
an  allowance  of  beer  per  day  eacit  man. 

Since  the  above  was  written  we  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  hearing  from  several  of  the  men 
who  were  connected  with  the  metropolitan  gas 
works,  who  are  now  on  strike,  and  teel  it  a duty 
to  lay  their  statements  before  our  readers.  The 
majority  of  the  men  are  without  that  amount  of 
eduaition  which  would  enable  them  to  put  their 
real  or  imaginary  grievances  into  such  a shape  us 
to  express  their  moaning.  The  information  from 
these  men  is  ns  follows  : — 

“We  are  informed  that  the  Equitable  and 
Chartered  Gas  Works  pay  per  week, — Firemen, 
IZ,  18s.;  scoop-drivers,  \L  ITs. ; men  horsing 
scoop,  1/.  15s.;  coke  spreaders,  1^  8s.;  coal 
wheelers,  11.  Ts. : besides,  they  have  a holiday 
once  in  every  four  weeks,  ‘the  greatest  boon  of 
all.'  We  wiirk  seven  days  in  the  week;  horses 
have  their  weekly  rest,  Wt  we  have  none.  .At 
the  Imperial  Gaslight  Company’s  Works,  in 
Maiden-lane,  we  make  a quantity  of  gas,  say  equal 
to  120,  whereas  at  the  Equitable  and  Chartered  Gas 
Works,  they  only  make  80.  Why  should  tliey  be 
paid  at  such  a price,  and  make  less  gas,  while  we 
who  make  far  more  gas  are  less  paid.” 

Ki)  doubt  the  large  rise  of  wages  elsewhere  led 
to  the  strike,  whicli  will  prove  an  injury  to  many 
families,  and  possibly  cause  much  iuiniediiite  incon- 
venience to  the  public.  The  great  body  of  the  gas- 


makers,  advised  probably  by  a few,  made  the 
demand  which  led  to  the  strike.  They  “would 
have  their  rights.”  In  asking  some  to  define  these 
“rights,”  they  said  that  one  roan  had  no  bnsi 
ness  to  he  paid  more  than  another.  They  had 
not  considered  that  sugar  bakers,  an  employ- 
ment which  required  as  much  if  not  more  t-kill, 
and  was  attended  with  as  much  heat  and  damage 
to  health,  were  paid  from  21s.  to  26s.  a week.  It 
did  not  occur  to  them  that  the  sugar  baker 
would  be  glad  to  e.xchange  their  smaller  stipend 
for  a larger  one  if  they  had  the  chance. 

They  should  have  considered,  before  making 
the  demand  for  such  a large  increase  of  wages, 
that  porters  at  the  neighbouring  railway  were 
only  being  paid  at  the  rate  of  from  16s.  to  1/.  a 
week,  the  dock  labourers  a small  and  unremunera- 
tive  sum,  and  that  the  business  of  gas  stoking, 
although  attended  with  heat,  does  not  require  a 
large  amount  of  intelligence.  It  appears  that 
the  gas-men  have  been  originally  costermongers, 
or  employed  in  various  kinds  of  unskilled  labour, 
and  that  it  does  not  require  much  time  to  train  a 
man  in  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  business. 
We  believe  that  if  these  matters  had  been  care- 
fully explained  to  ihe  men, — if  they  had  been 
made  to  understand  the  principles  of  demand  and 
supply  which  regulate  all  prices,  they  would  have 
been  more  moderate  iu  their  views;  and  it  is 
probable  that  a request  for  an  increase  of  5s.  a 
week  would  have  b.en  .acceded  to.  Moreover, 
arrangements  should  certainly  be  made  so  that 
the  men  may  have  a holiday  iu,  at  any  rate,  each 
I alternate  week.  Men  should  not  be  condemned 
j to  unceasing  drudgery. 

On  visiting  the  St.  Pancras  station  of  the  Im- 
perial Gas-Light  Company,  in  JIaidcn-lanc,  our 
I informant  found  the  managers  earnestly  eiuleavour- 
j ing  to  prevent  the  mischief  which  would  arise 
I from  leaving  the  neighbourhood  iu  darkness;  and 
j Certainly,  allhmigh  this  strike  has  caused  them 
I great  anxiety,  and  the  labour  of  both  night  and 
day,  he  heard  no  unfriendly  word  said  of  the  men 
j who  had  left  work.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the 
men  acted  so  rashly.  As  might  have  been  ex- 
' pectid,  others  have  come  in  from  various  jiarts.  A 
number  of  German  sngar-bakcrs  from  the  e.ast  of 
. London  have  fallen  readily  into  the  work.  The 
labours  of  gas-inuking  consist  in  wheeling  the 
; coal  and  placing  it  in  an  iron  scoop  about  12  feet 
. long,  held  by  four  men  by  iron  handles  : another 
I man  bears  the  scooji  behind.  At  tlie  entrance  of 
■ the  retort  into  which  the  coals  are  intended  to  be 
I placed  the  fireman  stands,  and  removes  the  iron 
j opening  : the  s<‘oop  is  i apidly  passed  into  the  re- 
I tort,  the  coal  delivered  ciiually  aloug  the  retort: 

I the  scoop  is  then  withdrawn,  and  the  fireman, 

I with  all  possible  despatch,  closes  up  the  aperture, 
j The  labourer  is  relieved  from  time  to  time  by  fresh 
j men.  T'his  work  is  very  hot;  so  is  that  of  draw- 
ing  out  the  coke.  It  is  stated  as  a fact  that  the 
j amount  of  sickness,  &c.  happening  to  those  em- 
ployed in  the  houses  is  less  than  happens  to  the 
men  the  company  have  at  work  in  tlie  streets  re- 
pairing thu  gas-pipes.  This  may  be  partly 
accounted  for  by  their  being  more  exposed  to 
damp  and  the  fumes  of  the  gas,  than  they  arc 
in  the  house. 


EXTENSION  OF  THE  BATTEHSEA  PARK 
AND  ERIDGE  ROAD  TO  CLAPllAM, 
STUCK V\  ELL, 

’Fnis  extension  is  so  great  a desideratum,  and  so 
obvious  ami  nutund  as  well  as  uncostly  a continua- 
tion of  the  southern  improvements,  that,  doubt- 
les.-*,  it  is  only  a question  of  time  and  xirgencv ; 
and  as  regards  the  demand  for  it,  the  iiihahitaiits 
of  the  jKipulous  districts  inten-sted  do  not 
seem  inclined  to  come  short  of  what  is  requisite 
so  far  as  they  are  concerned.  They  have  already 
petitioned  the  Huu.se  of  Commons,  and  are  pre- 
p-aring  to  petition  the  House  of  Lords  on  the 
subject,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  so  much  required 
an  extension  of  the  new  road,  from  V'ictoria-bridgo 
southwards,  will  not  be  long  in  being  agreed  to 
and  carried  out.  Meantime  the  new  bridge  and 
approaches  may  be  said  to  lead  southward  to 
nowhere,  except  to  llie  park,  and  that  only  from 
the  north  side,  the  inhabitants  of  Claplmm  and 
Stockvvell  having  no  direct  road,  in  fact,  either  to 
the  park  or  to  the  bridge.  The  new  road  stops  short 
at  a ])arish  road  between  Vauxhall  and  Battersea, 
in  such  a way  as  to  indicate  the  very  intention,  now 
desiderated,  of  a future  continuation  a little  far- 
ther southward,  so  as  to  open  a direct  way  from 
Clapham  and  Stockwell  to  the  park  and  bridge  at 
Battersea,  and  hence  to  Pimlico  and  the  whole 
north-west  of  London.  The  new  railway  bridge 
adjacent  to  the  Victoria-bridge  is  making  progre.ss, 
and  the  railway  station  in  Battersea  fields  will 


soon  be  displaced  by  the  grand  terminus  on  the 
north  side ; so  that  the  communications  otThe  whole 
district  are  undergoing  great  changes,  and,  doubt- 
less, one  of  these  changes  will  be  the  inclusion  of 
Clapham  and  Stockwell,  &c.  directly  within  the 
sphere  of  all  these  important  improvements.  It 
must  come  to  that,  and  therefore  the  sooner  the 
better. 


THE  TENDERS  FOR  THE  MAIN 
DRAINAGE. 

SiK, — The  members  of  the  Metropolitan  Board 
seem  to  be  unfortunate  iu  all  their  most  import^ 
aut  undertakings.  Some  months  ago  tenders 
Wore  received  for  the  northern  high  level  sewer, 
and  the  lowest  tender  was  accepted ; shortly  after 
that  Mr.  Leslie  accused  the  officers  of  the  hoard 
of  having  given  out  exaggerated  bills  of  quan- 
tities to  be  estimated  from,  a consequent  loss  fall- 
ing of  course  upon  the  ratepayers.  Mr.  Leslie 
received  a vote  of  censure  from  the  board,  and  a 
terrible  reprimand  from  the  chairman,  Mr. 
Thwaites,  but  subsequent  ventilation  of  the  sub-l 
ject  proved  Mr.  Leslie  right  notwithstanding. 

The  southern  high  level  sewer  seems  to  he  a 
subject  of  even  greater  mismanagement.  Ou  the 
20cli  May,  thirteen  tenders  were  received,  ranging 
from  208,661/.  to  193,161)/.  which  tender  was  ac- 
ceyied,  subject  to  a scrutiny  of  the  sureties.  This 
terniiiiated  in  the  tender  being  rejected,  but 
inste.id  of  accepting  the  next  in  amount,  as 
iu  fairness  they  were  hound  to  do,  they  allowed 
the  amounts  to  be  published  aud  called  for 
fresh  tenders.  'Tbo  builders,  after  the  great 
expense  they  had  been  at,  felt  so  indignant  at 
being  thus  treated,  that  eight  out  of  the  thirteen 
refused  to  tender  again,  and  the  result  of  the 
second  competition,  on  the  22iul  of  July,  is,  that 
the  lowest  tender  is  now  12,216/.  liigher  than  the 
lowest  but  one  was  on  the  former  occasion,  and 
23,581/.  higher  than  the  one  provisionallyacceptcd, 
while  there  were  actually  six  tenders  in  the  first 
competition  lower  than  the  one  now  accepted.  It 
appears  to  me  that  the  members  of  the  Board,  in 
trying  to  he  over  clever,  have  over-reachcd  them- 
selves, and  saddled  us,  the  rate-payers,  with  at 
least  12,216/.  unnecessarily.  J.  H. 


PROJECTIONS  UNDER  LOCAL  ACTS,  i 
At  Murlborough-stroet,  last  week,  Air.  Georgret 
Bubb,  librarian,  167,  New  Bond-street,  appeared! 
on  a summons  obtained  at  tho  instance  of  the( 
vestry  of  St.  (icorge’s,  Ilanover-square,  settiugi 
forth  that  he  did  unlawfully  neglect  to  remove  ori 
alter  certain  pilasters  forming  portions  of  his  shop-f 
front,  ami  projecting  two  inches  upon  the  footwayjl 
of  the  street,  by  which  neglect,  it  was  contendedJ 
the  public  sustained  annoyance  and  inconvenienceii 
After  a long  investigation,  ilr.  Beadon,  whoj 
the  better  to  judge  of  the  case,  visited  the  pluc^ 
said  there  could  be  no  doubt  the  erection  was  an 
infraction  on  the  public  way,  and  that  the  vestrj 
were  thoroughly  justified  in  the  proceedings  insti- 
tuted, and  that  every  moans  had  been  taken  t( 
prevent  carrying  out  the  erection  complained  ol 
and  save  expenses.  If  there  had  been  but  om 
quarter  of  an  inch  projection  it  would  hav( 
amounted  to  im  illegality;  and  the  order,  if  prcsscc 
for,  must  he  that  the  projection  in  ibis  case  mus 
be  taken  down,  but  he  should  hope  that  would  noi 
be  insisted  on. 

Air.  Streeton,  who  supported  the  summons,  sai( 
heshould  not  advise  the  vestry  to  order  the  removal 
and  all  be  asked  for  now  was  a uominal  penalty  or 
the  defendant,  and  30/.  costs. 

Air.  Beadon  expressed  his  astonishment  at  thi 
enormous  sum,  aud  observing  that  the  builde: 
through  obstinacy  had  brought  all  this  about 
ordered  a penalty  of  os.  aud  5/.  costs,  which  wen 
at  once  paid. 


MAS'TERS  AND  MEN:  GRINDING  AIONET 

JACKMAN  V.  ILALL. 

k CASR  of  some  imporrance  to  master  builders  and  tliei 
workmen  was  decided  at  the  Bromptou  County  Court  OJ 
the  20th  ult.  Tlie  case  of  the  plaititiff.  a carpenttr,  wai 
that  havini;  bten  dismissed  without  notice,  and  ttesire- 
to  lake  away  his  tools,  he  was  entitleil  to  Hie  tjuarter’ 
grinding  money  (Is.  6d.).  Defcndaiit's  case  was,  tha 
plaintiff,  who  bad  liecn  three  weeks  in  his  employ,  mad 
only  twelve  days  out  of  the  three  weeks;  that  he  wa 
paid  on  the  Saturday  at  tour  p m.  and  on  the  ciisuin 
week  did  not  come  to  work  until  nine  o’clock  ou  Wednes 
day  morning,  when  defendant’s  furema<>  t<>ld  him  hi 
place  was  tilled  up,  being  very  busy,  and  that  he  mm 
take  his  tools  away.  Ou  this  he  demanded  grindin 
money,  and  was  relu-ed.  Detendunt  undcistuod  that  th 
Society  was  at  the  bottom  of  it,  ami  that  his  own  mc^ 
(forty  in  numher)  had,  everyone  of  them,  subscribed  t* 
have  the  question  ably  laid  before  the  court.  i 

Thejiidge,  on  hearing  evidence,  held  that  any  carpenv 
ter  who  did  not  keep  to  his  work  regularly  until  he  waf.i 
discharged  wa.s  not  entitled  to  the  quarter’s  grindui'a 
money.  It  was  a serious  inconvenience  to  a ma-tc;f 
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uildcr,  he  ohscrvccl,  to  be  called  out  of  his  business  by  a 
lan  who  ncBlcctert  his  work  2^  days  and  was  disclmrged, 
11(1  then  summoned  his  master  tor  a quarter’s  grinding. 
f he  had  the  least  proof  of  the  Society  lieing  at  the  botlotn 
fit,  he  would  give  the  whole  of  the  costs;  but  sus  the 
lan  had  no  evidence  but  his  own,  and  it  w'as  a question 
f priticijjle,  he  would  give  defciidant  costs  for  one  of  the 
VC  wi'nessts  he  had  snbpccnaed,  and  the  man’s  loss  of 
ime  and  his  other  expenses  he  thought  would  be  suffi- 
lent ; therefore  he  should  give  in  favour  of  the  defendant. 


MEMORIALS,  MONUMENTS,  AND 
STATUES. 


The  coDimittoe  for  protnoting  at  Birmingham 
he  erection  of  a monument  to  the  late  Mr. 
)avid  Cox  have  resolved  that  the  memorial  shall 
ssuino  the  form  of  a bust,  and  the  amount  of 
uhscriptioTis,  though  not  nearly  adequate, 
egarded  as  sufficient  to  justify  a commission  for 
he  work  being  given  to  Mr.  I’eter  Hollins. 

Tlie  committee  of  the  Wullace  Monument  have 
esolved  that  a meeting  of  committee  should  be 
;eld  ill  Glasgow  during  the  first  week  of  Septem* 
'©r,  for  finally  adjudicating  on  the  various  designs 
ubmitted  in  competition,  and  awarding  the  pre- 
uiuins. 

The  monument  to  the  memory  of  Lieutenant 
iurne.s,  who  was  massacred  at  Lucknow  during 
ho  Indian  Mutiny,  has  been  erected  in  the  vesti- 
lulc  of  the  Old  Church  at  Montrose.  The  inonu- 
rent  hears  a suitable  inscription,  and  has  been 
rectod  by  his  brother  officers. 

The  statue  of  Handel,  which  has  been  erected  at 
fallc,  the  native  city  of  the  great  composer,  was 
incovered  on  the  Ist  of  July.  It  is  in  bronze,  and 
en  feet  in  height,  and  stands  upon  a pedestal  of 
rarble  raised  upon  granite  steps.  The  composer 
I represented  in  the  costume  of  his  time,  leaning 
n tliG  music-desk,  on  which  lies  the  score  of  the 
Messiah.  In  his  right  hand  he  holds  a roll  of 
ausic.  In  front  of  the  pedestal  is  inscribed  in 
haracters  of  gold  the  name  of  “ Handel.”  On 
he  opposite  side  are  the  words,  “ Erected  by  bis 
dmirers  in  Germany  and  England  in  the  year 
iSSb.” 

* At  the  inauguration  of  the  statue  of  Czar 
Hchnlas  at  Petersburgh, — the  Telegraph  says, — 
dexaiider  II.  led  his  troops  past  the  bronze  statue 
f Ills  iron  father.  Was  it  not  as  though  the  dead 
' Cominendiitore  were  reviewing  oiiee  more  liis 
nitliful  troops,  on  the  same  place  where  he  had  so 
feqnently  given  them  the  word  of  command  ? On 


^pcaring  at  the  'head  of  his  soldiery  before  the 
aeness  of  Ids  departed  father,  the  Emperor  waved 
is  sword  in  martial  salutation,  inclining  at  the 
ime  time  his  head,  as  an  obedient  son  in  duty 
louiul  would  do  in  the  presence  of  an  honoured 
■arent.  Then  swept  along  the  iron  battalions, 
he  intent  gaze  of  every  man  directed  on  the  stern 
till  features  of  the  dead  autocrat. 

1 Miscellaneous.  — It  is  intended  to  raise,  by 
ubliu  suhscriptiou,  a memorial  in  honour  of  Vice- 
idndral  Lord  Lyoiis,  G.C.B.  to  be  erected  in  St. 
I'anl’s  Cathedral,  or  elsewhere,  as  may  be  deter- 

'lined  upon. A mural  monument  to  the 

aemory  of  tlie  late  Mr.  Daniel  Grant,  of  Man- 
hester,  merchant,  is  about  to  be  placed  in  St. 
'.ndrew’s  Church,  Rumsbottora,  near  Bury.  The 
aouuincnt,  which  is  of  Carrar.a  marble  upon  a 
ab  of  black  Gnhvay,  is  8 feet  high,  5 feet  G inches 
tide.  It  is  in  the  Gothic  style,  and  has  been 
xecuted  hy  Messrs.  J.  and  H.  Patteson,  statuaries, 
>r  Mr.  William  Grant,  a nephew  of  the  deceased 

entleman. The  statue  of  Dr.  Johnson  has 

lecn  replaced  in  the  market-place  of  Lichfield, 
ir.  imeas,  the  sculptor  of  tho  work,  made 
20  model,  and  intrusted  the  execution  of  it 
4 stone  to  a person  many  years  employed  by 
:laxman.  Mr.  Lucas  pointed  out  certain  defects 
(i  the  lai’ge  statue,  and  undertook  their  romedv. 
improvements  at  the  back  of  the  statue  are  also 
iesigned,  and  a drinking-fountaiu  has  been  ofl'ered 
ty  the  South  Staffordshire  Waterworks  Company, 
I)  be  erected  on  the  site,  winch  for  two  or  three 

imulred  yeai-s  was  characterized  by  a conduit.- 

i/’orkmen  are  erecting  a marble  tablet  in  the  parish 
lun-li  of  PanbrIde,  sent  from  Italy  by  Prince 
I'cmidoff,  as  a tribute  of  respect  to  tlie  memory  of 
le  late  Colonel  Maule.  The  monument  is  of 
lofchio  design,  having  buttresses  on  each  side,  with 
r crocheted  canopy  above.  'The  whole  is  carved 

it  of  a block  of  Carrara  marble. Dr.  Rogers, 

V Stilling,  has  visited  Ettriek  and  Yarrow,  to 
;ok  out  for  a site  for  the  monument  to  be  erected 


li  the  memory  of  James  Hogg,  “ the  Ettriek 
jtiephcrd,”  and  to  raise  fund.s  fur  the  work.  lie, 
08  accompanied  hy  Mr.  Currie,  sculptor,  who  has 
aen  intrusted  with  the  execution  ot  the  design. 
>i  was  resolved  to  place  tho  monument  at  Mount 
lenger,  on  the  centre  of  a ridge,  a few  yards  to 
ue  west  of  the  house  which  Hogg  occupied  while 
iinant  of  Mount  Beuger,  and  of  which  a small 


portion  remains.  The  monument,  which  will  con- 
sist of  a representation  of  the  poet  seated  on  a 
pedestal,  will  be  about  16  or  18  leet  high. 


NINE-HOURS  MOVEMENT. 

Sir,— During  the  past  week  a meeting  has  been  held  by 
the  master-hiiiidcrs  to  take  into  cemsideration  the  neces- 
sity of  reducing  tho  hours  oi  labour  from  ten  to  nine 
hours.  On  reading  its  report,  1 see  no  plan  proposed 
to  meet  the  crisis,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  an  ex- 
treme resolution  was  adopted,  that  of  closing  the 
shops  to  all  those  that  will  not  make  a declaration. 
What  will  be  the  result  of  this?  A general  stiike.— the 
curse  to  employer  and  employed.  The  hand  and  mind 
not  being  employed,  the  floods  of  political  discoid  wdl  be 
opened,  domestic  disiress  aggravated,  and  the  breach  that 
iH-w  exists  between  master  and  man  widened.  As  to  the 
declaraiioii,  what  honest  and  thinking  man  would  as>ent 
to  it  ? W'here  is  he  whose  heart  does  not  pant  forthe  time 
when  his  hours  of  labour  shall  be  shortened,  so  that  all 
may  find  employment,  and  time  given  him  to  bask  in  the 
literature  of  the  day.  No  ditt'ereiice  of  opinion  exists  on 
the  question  of  reducing  the  hours  of  labour,  but  to  the 
way  by  which  the  boon  is  to  be  gained.  Is  there  no  plan 
lo  be  suggested  to  meet  tins  impending  calamity  ? Cannot 
the  masters  and  men  compromise  the  matter  by  each 
sacrificing, — the  masters  in  t‘me,  the  men  in  wages? 

May  I ask  your  iiifluetice,  as  the  leading  journal  of  the 
building  trade,  to  suggest  some  plan  to  meet  the  case, 
knowing  as  you  do  the  monetary  position  ofthe  masters 
and  the  perseverance  of  the  men,  that  neither  of  them  will 
give  in  until  both  are  injured.  By  doing  so,  you  may 
cause  the  dark  cloud  which  now  hangs  over  ns  to  pass 
away,  and  thereby  secure  the  happine>s  of  England’s 
industrial  clasi-cs.  AH  we  wi“li  for  is,  that  those  out  of 
employ  may  gain  employment  anil  time  for  educational 
purposes.  Are  the  discoveries  of  a Herschel,  the  re- 
searches of  a Brew>ter.  and  the  penetration  of  u Hugh 
Miller  to  be  unnoticed  by  us  ? No,  sir,  you  will  not  deny 
us  this  privilege : we  long  lor  this  era  to  dawn,  to  make  us 
happier  and  mure  contented  citizens.  W.  Glovek. 


goo  Its  |let£ibplj. 

Description  of  a Breakwater  at  the  Port  of 
Blgth,  and  of  Improvements  in  Breakwaters, 
applicahle  to  Harbours  of  Refuge.  By  Miuliatl 
Scott,  M.  Inst.  C.E.  Edited  by  C.  M.iiiby, 
r.R.S.,  and  James  Forrest,  Assoc.  lust.  C.E. 
1859. 

Observations  on  certain  portions  of  the  Reports 
of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Harbours  of 
Refuge.  By  Michael  Scott,  C.E,  1859. 

The  first  of  these  is  a very  valuable  pamphlet, 
which  lias  been  printed  by  pennissinn  of  the 
Council  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers ; 
comprising,  e.vcerpt  minutes  of  proceedings  of  that 
Institution,  vol.  17th,  Session  1858-9.  Besides 
the  paper  hy  Mr.  Scott,  the  pamphlet  contains  an 
ubstnict  of  the  discussion  on  it. 

Inthe  second,  which  is  in  the  form  of  a folio  tract, 
Mr.  Scott  states  that  having  recommended,  in  the 
evidence  which  he  gave  before  the  Royal  Commis- 
sioners on  Harbours  of  Refuge,  the  adoption  of  his 
new  system  of  constructing  breakwaters,  he  finds 
that  while  the  commissioners  acknosvledge  the 
importance  of  his  system,  by  the  prominence  they 
have  given  to  his  plans,  their  report  contains  con- 
clusions so  much  at  variance  with  the  evidence, 
and  arising  from  such  obvious  misconception,  that 
he  feels  it  incumbent  on  him,  once  more,  to  put 
the  truth  clearly  before  the  public.  For  this  pur- 
pose, while  adverting  merely  to  the  more  pro- 
minent points,  he  refers  the  reader,  for  minute 
information, to  the  evidence  annexed  to  the  Report, 
and  to  tho  paper  on  Break  wHters.read  by  bim  at  the 
Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  and  to  which  we 
have  already  referred. 


^UsfcUaiuit. 

City  Police  Stations.- — In  a report  on  the 
Police  Stations  in  the  City,  it  is  mentioned  that 
with  the  exception  of  Station  No.l,  Difttrict  Moor- 
lane,  the  buildings  have  been  originally  dwelling- 
houses,  which  have  been  as  far  as  possible  adapted 
to  their  j)re.sent  uses,  and  all  that  the  pi  eseut  nature 
of  the  buildings  admits  of  has  been  done;  but 
notwithstanding  this,  tho  Stations  No.  2,  District 
Smithfield,  No.  3,  Fleet-street,  and  No.  4,  Bow- 
lane,  are  still  very  incomplete  and  incfiicient,  and 
are  in  every  way  unfitted  for  police  stations. 
There  is  in  them  no  sleeping  accommodation,  a 
lU-ficiencj'  of  cells,  and  no  place  to  muster  the 
men.  'There  also  exist  very  great  evils  in  the  in- 
ternal arrangements  of  all  the  six  establishments, 
—the  cells  and  water-closets  being  within  the 
building,  and  some  of  the  former  within  bearing 
distance  of  the  charge-room,  which  is  highly 
objectionable.  The  (.fficts  for  the  business  of  the 
station  are  small,  inconvenient,  and  inadequate. 
'.Moor-laiie  station,  although  built  for  the  purpose, , 
was  dune  so  at  a time  when  the  subject  was  hut; 
little  understood.  The  committee  advise  lliab  in- 
stead of  the  six  stations,  three  should  be  erected 
in.  the  best  and  most  commodious  mannuer  in  j 
suitable  situations.  | 


Gas. — The  Gosport  Gas  Company  have  reduced 
the  price  of  their  gas  from  Gs.  to  5s.  Gd.  per 
thousand  cubic  feet : with  6d.  per  thous.aijcl  for 
the  meter, — it  will  cost  the  consumer  Gs.  instead 

of  Gs.  6d. Tho  Worcester  Gas  Company  have 

declared  a dividend  of  seven  percent. 

Loon  Katthne  Watekwohks  foe  Glasgow. — 
It  is  considered  probable  that  Her  Majesty  will  he 
present  at  the  opening  of  the  Glasgow  Water- 
works at  Loch  Katrine  in  October.  At  a meeting 
ofthe  Glasgow  Town  Council,  it  was  resolved  to 
take  steps  to  invite  Her  Majesty  to  “tap  the 
loch.” 

FoUNPATTON  FOE  A SeAMEN’S  SCHOOL  AT 
SniELps. — The  lute  Dr.  Winterbottom,  a native 
of  Shields,  has  left  about  22,000^.  to  establish  a 
marine  school  or  college  in  South  Shields,  for  the 
education  of  seafaring  men,  free  of  cost,  in  nauti- 
cal astronomy  and  the  higher  branches  of  naviga- 
tion. 

AcciPENT. — Three  lads,  residing  at  Stoke  New- 
ington, were  playing  in  an  old  clay  pit  in  a brick- 
field, when  the  earth  suddenly  gave  way,  and  up- 
wards of  three  tons  of  earth  and  new  clay  bricks 
fell  upon  them.  Their  cries  brought  assistance, 
and  they  were  with  great  difficulty  extricated, 
much  injured,  one  so  dangerously  that  he  was 
conveyed  to  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital,  where  he  now 
remains  in  a dangerous  state.  'The  two  other 
youths  were  conveyed  home  much  injured. 

'The  Viaduct  at  Maeykiek,  Montrose. — It 
has  been  stated,  says  the  Montrose  Review,  that 
the  viadiict  at  Marykirk  is  in  an  insecure  condi- 
tion, and  that  it  has  been  condemned  by  the 
Government  inspector;  indeed,  that  a condemna- 
tory ophiion  of  nearly  all  the  wooden  bridges  ou 
the  railway  has  been  expressed  by  tliat  gentleman. 
The  railway  authorities  here  deny  the  truth  ot  the 
rumour.  It  is,  however,  desirable  that  an  official 
contradiction  should  at  once  be  given  to  a rumour 
so  calculated  to  excite  alarm  in  the  public  mind. 

The  new  Lunatic  Asylums. — We  under- 
stiiiid  that  steps  are  now  being  taken  by  the 
Lunacy  Board  for  the  construction  of  the  first  of 
the  asylums  proposed  by  the  new  Act.  A large 
piece  of  ground  near  Inverness,  extending 
nearly  180  acres,  has  been  purchased,  and  ou  this 
site  an  edifice  capable  of  accommodating  400 
patients  is  to  be  erected.  'This  building  is  lor  the 
Invi  rncFS  district,  which  includes  the  counties  of 
Inverness,  Nairn,  Ross  and  Cromarty,  and  Suther- 
land. The  designs  for  the  asylum  are  to  be  ob- 
tained by  a competition  restricted  to  three;  and 
we  understand  the  following  architects  have  been, 
selected  as  competitors: — Mr.  Matthews,  Aber- 
deen ; Messrs.  Peddie  and  Kimiear,  Edinburgh ; 
and  Mr.  F.  Jones,  York. — Scotsman. 

Glassmakers  in  Teouble.  — Twelve  men 
engaged  at  Watton,  Bell,  and  Co.’a.  plate-glass 
works,  Stourbridge,  have  been  summoned  for 
leaving  work  without  notice.  Tlie  defendants  had 
objected  to  a foreman,  who  is  a Frenchman.  Five 
of  the  defendants  were  looked  upon  as  the  ring" 
leaders,  and  the  charge  therefore  was  not  pressed 
against  the  others.  The  only  defence  olfered  was, 
that  by  the  custom  of  the  trade,  no  notice  was  re- 
quired. They  admitted  that  they  had  been 
punished  for  leaving  a former  place  without 
notice.  It  was  proved  that  the  custom  of  the 
trade  was  (where  there  was  no  special  agreement) 
to  give  notice  according  to  their  “reckoning,” 
where  they  were  paid  weekly — seven  days  notice, 
and  fourteen  where  the  payment  was  fortnightly. 
'The  defendauta  present  were  then  committed 
to  jirisoii  for  fourteen  days.  They  asked  for  a 
fine  instead,  but  their  request  was  not  granted. 

Highland  Mansions. — Belladrum  House,  in 
the  far-north  of  Scotland,  as  now  altered  by  the 
present  proprietor,  Mr.  James  Merry,  M.P.  under 
Mr.  Bryce’s  superintendence,  consists  of  two  large 
towers  at  eitlur  end,  with  liigh  sloping  roofs,  like 
those  of  1 he  Houses  of  Parliauient,  having  a central 
building  between  them  ronlaining  the  vestibule, 
dining-hall,  and.  primipal  rooms,  and  with  numer- 
ous windows  of  various  forms  and  sizes.  'The 
patterns  of  the  ceilings  are  just  now  in  course  of 
lieing  blocked  out.  'The  main  entrance  is  on 
the  north  side,  but  there  is  also  another  on  tho 
south  elevation,  leading  down  from  the  drawing- 
room and  library  to  a level  lawn.  Several  terraces 
lead  down  to  a lluwer-garden,  having  a large  pond 
•or  water-lilies  and  otlier  aquatic  phinls  in  the 
centre.  A broad  gvaeel-walk,  flanked  by  a low 
wall,  runs  along  the  top  of  the  bank,  which  is 
terminated  at  either  end  by  open  squai'C  turrets, 
with  high  French  roofs.  'The  successive  flights  of 
masonry  have  had  placed  on  their  copings  long 
lines  of  terra  cotta  vases,  filled  with  flowers;  and 
there  is  a gradation  in  the  size  of  the  plants  in 
the  difl'ereiit  terraces. 
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Ascending  Saxisbuby  Cathedral  Spire. — A 
somewhat  daring  feat  is  described  by  the  Slierhorne 
Journal  as  having  been  performed  by  a man 
named  Matthews,  employed  by  Jlr.  Fisher  (Salis- 
bury), builder.  Matthews  ascended  the  spire  of 
the  cathedral  from  the  outside,  by  tightly  grasp- 
ing a large  number  of  iron  bandies,  which  are 
firmly  fixed  at  short  distances  from  each  other  on 
the  exterior  of  the  spire.  The  summit  being 
gained,  he  oiled  the  vane,  which  is  about  -101  feet 
from  the  ground.  After  this  he  mounted  the 
cross  above  the  vane,  and  stood  upright  upon  it. 
Matthews  has  mounted  the  spire  occasionally  for 
some  years  past. 

The  Caledonian  Canal. — The  annual  report 
of  the  commissioners  of  this  canal  says : — The 
total  receipts  of  the  canal  from  all  sources  from 
the  1st  of  May,  1858,  to  the  1st  of  May,  1859, 
amounted  to  5,080?.  Is.  Gd.  and  the  total  pay- 
ments during  the  same  period  to  6,951?.  Os.  lid. 
being  an  excess  of  payment  to  the  extent  of 
1,871?.  8s.  5d.  The  sister  (Crinan)  canal  has  been 
“overwhelmed  by  a great  disaster”  since  the  last 
report.  A reservoir  burst;  the  banks  of  the  canal 
of  course  gave  way,  and  a general  debacle  was  the 
consequence.  The  estimate  of  certain  proposed 
improvements,  according  to  Mr.  "Walker,  civil  en- 
gineer, is  80,000?.  but  whether  this  cost  will  be 
incurred  remains  to  be  seen.  Notwithstanding 
the  disaster,  by  which  the  traific  of  the  canal  has 
been  almost  wholly  suspended  for  three  months  of 
the  year,  the  receipts  of  the  canal  fi-om  the  1st  of 
May,  1858,  to  the  1st  of  May,  1859,  amounted  to 
2,238?.  la.  6d.  and  the  payments  to  2,1 19?.  15s.  lOd, 
showing  an  excess  of  receipts  of  88?.  5s.  8d. 

Temperance  Permanent  Land  and  Building 
Society. — It  appears  the  progress  of  the  society 
whose  name  is  at  the  head  of  these  remarks  has 
been  very  gratifying.  From  its  establishment  to 
the  present  time  it  has  issued  8, -100  shares,  received 
in  subscriptions  and  deposits  more  than  110,000?. 
and  advanced  upon  house  property  alone  more  than 
72,000?.  It  has  also  erected  a number  of  cottages 
and  villas  for  its  members,  besides  having  pur- 
chased an  estate  at  Stratford,  consisting  of  227 
freehold  plots,  most  of  which  have  been  disposed 
of,  and  several  built  upon,  an  addition  thus  being 
made  to  the  register  of  voters  of  a number  of 
persons  who  by  their  provident  habits  are  justly 
entitled  to  such  a privilege.  From  the  amount  of 
business  done  during  the ' last  six  months,  it 
appears  quite  probable  the  ratio  of  increase  will  be 
as  great  as  in  past  years,  viz.  doirble  that  of  the 
preceding  year,  as  we  find  the  total  receipts  from 
January,  1859,  amount  to  about  35,000?.  against 
17,000?.  of  the  same  period  of  1858. — Siralford 
Times. 

The  Postman’s  Costume.— With  the  sun  beat- 
ing upon  the  dry  streets,  and  the  glass  up  to 
120  degrees,  it  is  an  uncomfortable  sight  to  see 
the  letter-carriers  in  their  scarlet  coats,  moving 
wearily  along  at  the  rate  which  enables  them  to 
get  over  a distance  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  miles 
a day.  Some  of  these  hard  worked  and  useful 
public  servants  ask  to  be  allowed  to  wear  in  the 
summer  a light  coat,  which  might  in  some  way  be 
so  marked  as  to  distinctly  show  their  office.  The 
hats  which  are  supplied  to  the  postmen  are  heavy 
and  inconvenient,  weighing  about  seven  ounces, 
borne  more  ingenious  than  others  have  drilled 
this  head-covering  with  holes.  The  dress  of  the 
policemen  is  still  more  inconvenient  for  summer 
wear.  They  are,  according  to  their  regulations, 
obliged  to  keep  the  coats  closely  buttoned.  The 
stiff  stock  adds  still  more  to  their  discomfort, 
which  is  increased  by  the  heavy  and  ill-ventilated 
hat.  Will  the  day  ever  come  when  common 
sense  will  rule  in  such  matters  ? 

Destruction  op  the  Cologne  Theatre. — 
The  Stadt-Theatre,  the  principal  theatre  of 
Cologne,  has  been  burnt  to  the  ground.  On  the 
night  of  the  22nd  ult.  some  fireworks  which  were 
stored  in  a room  under  the  roof  exploded  with  a 
loud  report,  and  set  fire  to  the  building.  The 
streets  in  the  neighbourhood  were  so  narrow  that 
the  firemen  were  unable  to  work  their  engines 
with  advantage,  and  although  a shower  of  rain 
came  to  their  assistance,  the  fire  gained  a com- 
plete mastery  over  the  building,  and  burned  so 
intensely  as  to  consume  the  smoke.  Tlie  German 
paper  ftom  which  we  are  writing  this  account 
says  that  the  clear  flames  lit  up  the  city  as  if  it 
were  day.  “ It  was  a fearful  spectacle,  and  I can 
scarcely  understand  now  how  it  was  that  the  con- 
flagration was  prevented  from  spreading.  Had  it 
not  been  for  the  rain  and  the  absence  of  wind,  we 
should  have  had  a second  fire  of  Hamburg,  for 
the  theatre  was  situated  in  a narrow  street  and  a 
crowded  neighbourhood.  The  wife  of  a man  con- 
nected with  the  theatre  was  burnt  to  death,  and 
Fraulein  Deutz  was  injured  by  the  fire.” 
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Bell  for  Leeds. — The  hour-bell  for  the  clock- 
tower  of  the  town-ball,  Leeds,  has  been  cast  by 
Messrs.  Warner.  Its  diameter  is  6 feet  3 inches; 
weight,  supposed  to  be  about  4i  tons.  It  is 
spoken  of  as  an  excellent  piece  of  casting. 

Thames  Graving  Dock. — In  our  notice  of  the 
raising  of  the  ship  Jason,  we  said,  at  a guess,  it 
was  about  1,000  tons  burden,  but  the  printer 
made  it  100  tons.  The  ship  is  registered  at  877 
tons. 

Foreign  Office  and  War  Office. — Mr. 
Stirling  has  moved  for  a return  of  all  money  dis- 
bursed by  the  Treasury  on  account  of  the  plans  for 
the  Foreign  Office  and  the  War  Office,  of  the  block 
plans  for  laying  out  the  adjacent  ground,  and  other 
objects  connected  with  the  architectural  competi- 
tion and  exhibition  of  1856-7,  including  prizes, 
fitting-up  Westminster  Hall  as  a place  of  exhibi- 
tion, and  all  other  contingent  expenses, 

Kew  Gardens. — It  is  said  and  justly,  that  a 
drinking  fountain  or  two,  for  these  fine  public 
pleasure  grounds  are  now,  from  the  very  great 
numbers  flocking  to  them,  very  much  required ; 
though  till  the  want  is  supplied,  a glass  of  pure 
spring  water  may  be  had  (gratis)  by  all  visitors, 
of  the  ofiicial  attendant  in  charge  of  the  lower 
room  of  the  New  Museum,  opposite  the  Palm- 
house  in  the  Botanic  Gardens. 

The  Thames. — The  Lancet  states  positively 
that  “much  illness,  and  indeed  death,  has  oc- 
curred in  the  neighbourhoods  of  Westminster 
and  Bermondsey  the  last  few  days,  owing, 
most  unquestionablj',  to  the  putrid  and  dis- 
graceful state  of  the  river,  aided  as  it  is  by 
the  intolerable  heat,  whilst  in  the  low  neigh- 
bourhood of  Bermondsey,  amongst  the  wharf- 
ingers and  journeymen  tanners,  sudden  seizures 
whilst  at  work  are  of  daily  occurrence.” 

Regenerating  Steam. — A peculiar  arrange- 
ment of  apparatus  whereby  the  waste  of  exhausted 
steam  of  steam-engines  of  all  kinds  may  be  re- 
turned to  the  boiler  and  used  again  in  working 
the  engine,  and  thus  preventing  any  loss  of  steam, 
has  been  patented  for  a correspondent,  by  Mr.  J. 
H.  Johnson.  The  used  steam  is  conducted  by  a 
pipe  to  a closed  vessel,  in  which  it  is  allowed  to 
expand  and  lose  a great  portion  of  its  original 
pressure.  From  this  vessel  it  passes  to  a surface 
condenser,  and  thence  it  is  pumped  into  the 
boiler. 

The  South  Wales  Institute  of  Engineers. 
— The  annual  general  meeting  of  the  members  of 
this  institution  was  held  in  the  theatre  of  the 
Royal  Institution,  Swansea,  on  Friday  and  Satur- 
day before  last.  The  atteiulauce  of  members  was 
not  quite  so  large  as  on  previous  occasions.  In 
the  room  were  exhibited  many  drawings,  diagrams, 
and  models.  The  first  day’s  proceedings  were 
mostly  devoted  to  the  nomination  of  office  bearers, 
&c.  On  Saturday  the  proceedings  commenced  by 
the  secretary  reading  a paper  upon  “ Wheels,”  by 
Mr.  Murphy,  of  Newport,  Monmouthshire.  The 
second  paper  read  by  the  secretary  was  one  by 
Mr.  G.  C.  Greenwell,  of  Rad.stock,  upon  the  “ Iron 
Ores  of  Somerset  and  Wilts.”  The  third  paper 
was  by  Mr.  G.  Robson,  manager  of  the  Cefnewse 
Collieries,  Pyle,  upon  “ The  Working  and  Venti- 
lation of  the  Steep  Measures  of  South  Wales.” 
The  last  paper  was  by  Mr.  Ogden,  of  St.  Mary’s, 
Manchester,  and  was  entitled  “The  Self-acting 
Steam  Break  for  the  Prevention  of  Accidents  by 
Over-winding.” 

The  Fine  Arts  Association  in  Scotland. — 
The  Royal  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  the 
Fine  Arts  in  Scotland  held  their  annual  meeting 
in  Queen-street  Hall,  Edinburgh,  on  Saturday 
before  last,  the  TiOrd  Provost  presiding.  From 
the  report  which  was  read  it  appears  that  since 
the  formation  of  the  .association,  twenty-five  years 
ago,  106,000?.  have  been  expended  in  the  purchase 
of  paintings  and  sculpture,  pictures  for  the  Na- 
tional Gallery,  and  engravings  and  illustrated 
works  for  the  members  of  the  association.  The 
fund  subscribed  during  the  past  year  is  4,176?. 
or  about  the  average,  taking  one  year  with 
another,  since  the  commencement  of  the  asso- 
ciation. The  committee  have  purchased,  at  a 
cost  of  2,260?.  sixty-three  works  of  art,  recently 
exhibited  by  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy,  con- 
sisting of  fifty-seven  paintings,  four  water-colour 
drawings,  anil  two  pieces  of  sculpture.  They 
report,  amongst  other  matter,  that  Mr.  Geo. 
Harvey  has  placed  in  their  hands  for  engraving,  and 
for  the  copyright  of  which  he  has  been  paid  200?. 
five  paintings  illustrative  of  the  song  “ Auld  Lang 
Syne;”  and  that  they  have  arranged  with  Mr. 
Joseph  Noel  Paton,  R.S.A.  for  six  oil  paintings 
(to  cost  600?.),  in  illustration  of  the  Border  ballad, 
“The  Dowie  Dens  of  Yarrow.”  The  report  was 
unanimously  adopted,  and  the  prizes  were  theu 
distributed. 


TENDERS. 

For  alterations  and  extensions  at  the  liouse  and  ofliccs, 
Naseby  Woolleys,  Northamptonshire,  for  Capt.  G.  A. 
Ashby.  Mr.  E.  F.  Law,  architect,  Northampton : — 


Myers,  London v£’4,gi5  0 0 

Tiiompsonand  Ruddle,  Peterbro’  4,880  0 0 

Clark  and  Barrett,  Northamp- 
ton   4,858  0 0 

Bramwich,  Rugby 4,458  0 0 

Broadbent,  Leicester 4,150  0 0 

Clifton,  ditto 3,757  0 0 


For  the  enlargement  of  the  Manor-house,  Morton 
Pinkney,  Northamptonshire,  for  Mr.  Edward  SempiU. 
Mr.  E.  K.  Law,  architect,  Northampton : — 

Hill  and  Son,  London .^3,850  0 01! 

Grimsley,  Bicester  3,702  8 0 

Messenger  and  Porter,  London  3,653  0 0 

Young  and  Co.  Oxford 3,440  0 0 

King,  Shetford 3,357  0 0 

Roberts,  Weedon 3,340  0 0 

Davis,  Banbury 3,250  0 0 

Cosford,  Northampton 3,134  0 0 

Kemberiy,  Banbury 3,050  0 0 

Green,  Northampton 2,79s  0 0 ! ! 


For  erecting  two  houses  at  St.  Leonards-on-Sea.  Mr. 
Henry  Carpenter,  architect.  Quantities  not  supplied 

Carey  and  Avery j6’2,g95  0 0 

Kenwood  2,979  10  0 

Baker 2,692  0 0 

Howell  2,869  0 0 


For  the  finishing  of  a pair  of  semi-detached  cottages. 


for  Mr.  W.  G.  Aimc,  at  Teddington,  Middlesex.  Mr 
J.  11.  Rowley,  architect: — 

Childs .^400  0 0 

Powell  349  15  0 

Jacklin  (accepted)  340  0 0 


For  the  works  for  vestry  of  St.  .Tohn,  Hampstead.  Mr. 

John  Douglas,  surveyor  to  the  vestry : — 

Clowser,  Hampstead ^'3,900  0 0 

George  3,609  0 0 

Dethick 3,563  0 0 

Batterbury 3,560  0 0 

Messengeraiid  Porter 3,54.3  0 0 

Abbott  and  Hopwood  (accepted)  3,492  0 0 

Rowe 3,488  0 0 

Kent 3,472  0 0 

Walton  3,329  0 » 

Pickett,  Hampstead  3,296  0 0 

Gardener  3,199  0 0 

Cole 3,185  0 0 


For  new  Wesleyan  Primitive  Church,  Jackson- street,  Bir- 
kenhead. Messrs.  J.  W.  and  J.  Hay,  architects.  Quanti- 
ties taken  out  by  Mr.  Cornelius  Sherlock  : — 


William  Cameron  ^3,621  0 0 

Isaac  Roberts  3,496  0 0 

Henry  Fisher 3,432  l>  0 

Henry  Pooley  3,400  0 0 

Kilpin  and  Montgomery  3,310  0 0 

Parker  and  Son 3,300  0 0 

Altered  plans  for  the  same. 

Henry  Fisher 2,390  0 0 

Henry  Pooley  (accepted)  2,360  0 0 


For  Foundry,  the  Grove,  Southwark,  for  Mr.  White- 
house.  Mr.  William  Nunn,  architect: — 


Day 870  0 0 

Downes 820  0 0 

Wills  -63  0 0 

Wilson  730  0 0 

Chatter  (accepted) 6y3  0 0 


For  alterations  at  Mr.  Edmeston's,  69,  Strand.  Same 
architect : — 


Brass jfsso  0 

Turner  545  0 

Nolley 530  0 

Day 527  0 

Wills  (accepted; 498  0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


For  the  drainage  of  Colonel  Joshua  Simmons  Smith’s 
building  land,  Lawreuce-hill,  Bristol.  Mr.  J.  A.  Clark, 
architect,  Bristol: — 


C.  King ^^407  0 

D.  Davis 350  0 

W.  Smith 322  0 

R.  Wilkins 315  0 

W.  Abbott 249  0 

J.  N.  Brown 245  I6 

W.  CowUn 194  9 

W.  Brown 150  0 

W.  Dowl'mg 142  10 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
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For  new  school-buildings  at  Swindon  (exclusive  of 
boundary-walls  and  fittings).  Mr.  Edward  W.  Mantell, 
architect : — 

Major .^1,700  0 0 

Barrett  1,686  10  0 

Phillips  1,637  10  0 


For  additions  and  decorations  to  Canterbury  Hall, 
Lambeth,  for  Mr.  Charles  Morton.  Mr.  Samuel  Field, 
architect.  Quantities  supplied  ; — 

Patrick  and  Son ^479  0 0 

Cock  470  0 0 

Reynolds  407  0 0 


For  carcassing  and  covering  in  three  pairs  semi- 
detached villas  at  Loughton,  Essex,  for  Mr.  John  Mills- 
Mr.  Wm.  D’Oyley,  architect.  Quantities  supplied;  — 


Estal’i,  Walthamstow £\ ,678  0 0 

Rivett,  Stratford J,423  0 0 

Cushing,  Enfield 1,276  i)  0 

Bull  and  Son,  Loughton  l,o6s  12  9 

Carter,  Woodford 1,058  0 9 


Ato.  13, 1859.] 
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Appeal  by  Strilcc. 

RE  strikes  and  quarrels 
necessarily  the  same 
thing  ? if  so,  the  world 
of  industry  grows  rapidly 
and  every  year  from  bad 
to  worse  : — if  not,  strikes 
arc  as  yet  misunderstood. 
We  incline  strongly  to 
the  latter  view,  and 
would  take  the  present 
opjiortunity  of  urging 
their  true  nature  and 
value. 

A strike  occurring,  the 
first  impulse  both  of 
master  and  servant  is 
one  of  personal  irrita- 
tion ; the  master  thinks 
the  servant  insolent,  the  servant 
thinks  the  master  oppressive. 
Nothing  is  more  natural  on  either 
side,  but  meamvhile  nothing  is 
more  probably  a mistake.  Astrike, 
as  a strike,  is  no  more  a question 
of  feeling  than  is  a double  equiu 
tion.  It  Is  merely  a commercial 
^ ^ crisis  ; a mode  of  readjusting  the 

‘ ) value  of  labour  from  time  to  time  ; 

a question  of  pure  science. 

But  not  only  is  it  a mode,  it  is 
I practically  the  only  mode.  No  value  is  or 
; can  be  stationary  while  civilization  progresses, 

1 and  wages  must  frequently  be  revised  to  suit 
? changing  demand.  But  how  to  effect  this 
r revision  I For,  on  the  one  side,  it  may  be 
1 as.sumed  that  no  master  will  raise  his  rate  of 
V wages  until  compelled,  and,  on  the  other,  that 
1 no  workman  will  or  ought  to  neglect  any  oj^por- 
1 tunity  of  obtaining  the  highest  price  for  his 
1 labour. 

It  is  said,  “the  thing  would  arrange  itself:  a 
i man  underpaid  would  go  into  a pursuit  paying 
[ hetter.”  This  is  quite  true ; but,  in  the  first 
[ place,  how  is  the  man  practically  to  discover 
1 whether  or  not  he  be  underpaid  ? Itisnolinht 
' matter  to  change  one’s  craft.  Previously  to 
. doing  so,  common  sense  would  make  every 
: eftbrt  for  increasing  its  rewards.  Nine  men  out 

■ of  ten  would  be  ruined  by  a change  : they  have 
i invested  their  lives  in  their  trades,  and  would 
I need  a new  life  for  a new  business. 

_ How,  then,  can  the  man  force  his  master  to  ex- 
1 hibit  plainly  that  he  is  giving  him  all  he  can,  and 
I not  taking  advantage  of  his  ignorance  or  help- 
lessness to  pay  him  less  than  the  just  value  of 
his  industry  ? How,  Ave  repeat,  can  this  be 
practically  ascertained  except  by  striking  I 
Tho  master  replies  to  the  demand  for  higher 
wages,  “ I cannot  afford  it.”  How  is  the  man 
to  know  what  this  means  ? Does  it  mean  that 
the  master  will  not  retrench  his  own  private 
luxuries,  or  that  he  cannot  pay  more,  and  make 
a fair  profit  by  his  occupation  ? or  that  he 
erroneously  believes  he  cannot  ? Hoav  is  the 

■ servant  to  know  ? 

As  long  as  he  works  at  his  old  wage  the 
problem  remains  unsolved ; and  if,  after  very 
: serious  deliberation  and  due  search  of  all  other 
channels  of  information,  he  becomes  convinced 
that  the  labour-market  of  his  craft  is  not  too 
full,  and  his  master  decidedly  underrating  his 
value,  he  must  make  up  liis  mind  to  a present 
sacrifice  for  a future  good, — he  must  determine 
to  try  the  issue  by  leaving  Avork  altogether.  If 
the  master  has  been  paying  him  fairly,  rightly, 
and  at  a natural  rate,  though  at  a lower  one 
than  he  desires,  lii.s  substitute  will  be  easily 
found,  for  labour  will  be  abundant  and  cheap. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  master  has  been 
underpaying,  he  will  be  obliged  to  raise  his 
scale  of  Avages,  and  concede  his  servant’s  de- 
mand, for  labour  will  be  scarce  and  dear,  and 
substitutes  hard  to  discover. 

, In  each  case  the  question  will  have  been 


answered  in  the  only  convincing  and  final 
manner,  and  the  balance,  unsettled  by  avarice 
or  error,  becomes  restored  to  its  natural 
equilibrium.  The  experiment  is  certain  but 
expen.sive,  and  should  be  commenced  by  none 
not  thoroughly  sure  of  his  case  before  appeal, 
lest  the  loser  be  condemned  in  costs. 

The  appeal  by  strike  is  frequently  as  desirable 
for  the  master  as  the  servant.  He,  however 
Avilling,  is  unable  to  discover  the  precise 
amount  of  shillings  which  a day’s  work  is  Avorth 
l)y  any  less  rough-and-ready  way.  He  may  be 
paying  too  much.  And,  in  point  of  fact,  a 
strike,  or  the  principle  of  a strike,  is  of  per- 
petual occurrence  in  all  transactions  of  ex- 
change. Suppose  a question  of  cotton  or  sugar- 
value  instead  of  labour-value,  hoAv  does  the 
seller  know  whether  he  is  selling  too  cheap, 
except  by  refusing  to  sell  at  all  below  a certain 
higher  rate  ? If  there  is  but  little  cotton  or  sugar, 
as  of  course  he  suspects,  or  affects  to  suspect 
there  to  be,  he  Avill  sell  wdiat  he  chooses  at  his 
OAA'u  figure  ; but  if  not,  he  must  take  the  buyer’s 
price  for  it.  Now  the  fixed  price  about  which 
the  transaction  halts  is  the  strike  of  the  seller 
against  the  buyer — of  the  supplier  against  the 
demander — and  provides  the  only  practicable 
means  of  arriving  at  the  fair  value. 

No  calculator  ever  made  or  born  could  take 
into  account  the  million  and  million-fold  com- 
ponent elements  which  .should  fix  abstractly 
the  real  value  of  a single  bale  of  cotton,  a single 
cwt.  of  sugar.  The  action  and  reaction  of  de- 
mand and  supply  through  all  the  Avorld  of  men 
and  things,  for  may  be  five  or  ten  years  pre- 
ceding, would  requii-e  separate  consideration 
and  precise  appraisement.  Storms  and  sun- 
shine, Avinds  and  waves,  ships  and  crews, 
planters  and  negroes,  risks  and  insurances, 
wear  and  tear,  rents  and  buildings,  coals  and 
machinery,  hands  and  hours,  these  would  be 
the  mere  obvious  heads  of  classification  for 
such  multitudes  upon  multitudes  of  facts, 
events,  and  details,  as  never  could  be  ex- 
hausted, as  never  yet  were  brought  together, 
and  as  never  could,  if  brought  together,  be 
estimated,  Avieldcd,  and  compared.  The  thing 
would  be  abstractly  impossible ; and  a strike 
is  the  practical  and  jiroper  solution.  The 
engine  provided  for  the  conduct  of  commerce 
is  brought  into  play.  Man’s  individual  in- 
terest does  Avhat  his  collective  reason  Avould 
fail  to  do — establishes  actiral  values.  The 
highest  possible  becomes  the  fixed  price  ; the 
standard  AA'hich  no  investigation  could  ever 
settle  or  discover.  Self-interest,  pure  and 
simple,  unbiassed  by  benevolence  on  one  side, 
or  by  passion  or  obstinacy  on  the  other,  this 
is  the  moving  spring  of  commerce.  Pure 
mere  self-advantage  is  the  commercial  im- 
pulse, and  is  satisfied  only  by  the  highest 
price. 

But  reason  is  indispensable  for  the  conduct 
of  this  invaluable  selfishness  to  safe  and  per- 
manent conclusions. 

Everybody  admits  the  maximum  of  reward 
to  be  the  sole  rule  of  pure  commerce.  Every- 
body admits  that  supply  and  demand  must 
regulate  the  figure  at  which  this  maximum 
shall  stand  at  any  gh’^en  period ; for  that 
determined  by  self-interest  each  man  has  gone 
to  this  or  that  pursuit  and  supplied  it  or  not 
with  his  labour  as  seemed  good  to  him. 

But  Avhat  everybody  does  not  admit,  is  the 
relative  proportion  between  demand  and  supply 
at  that  particular  period.  And  this  it  is  Avhich, 
in  the  inadequacy  of  all  other  tried  means 
of  information,  a strike  is  sure  to  disclose. 

It  is  simply  and  merely  a question  of  facts, 
and  calls  for  no  more  than  unprejudiced  ob- 
servation and  experiment.  Feeling  and  temper 
should  be,  therefore,  diligently  avoided  by  all 
reasonable  men.  A pure  question  of  science 
has  been  propounded,  and  is  in  process  of 
solution.  As  soon,  soever,  as  this  is  settled, 
the  real  commercial  strike  is  at  an  end.  Every 
day  that  it  is  further  prolonged  is  due  to  anger, 
and  not  reason.  The  question  of  “ Which  can 
Avait  longest  ? ” is  introduced  ; one  wholly  irre- 
levant as  well  as  superfluous,  and  the  answer 
to  Avhich  could  at  best  only  throw  light  upon 
long  past  conditions  of  industry.  Ine  pause 
in  production,  while  the  buyer  looks  round 
him  to  see  Avhether  he  or  the  seller  is  right,  is 
extended  to  meet  no  useful  purpose,  but  only 
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to  enjoy  revenge,  till  the  old  fable  of  the  belly 
and  its  members  becomes  the  just  exponent  of 
the  state  of  things. 

Strikes,  then,  Ave  conclude,  when  properly 
undertaken,  are  but  ordinary  and  natural 

commercial  crises,  and  by  no  means  events 
to  alarm,  so  long  as  anger  be  kept  out 
of  them.  Divest  them  of  the  unnecessary  and 
perfectly  illogical  bad  temper  Avhich  gene- 
rally accompanies  them, — the  argnmentum  ad 
hoviiiwni  so  favourite  with  men  unused  to 
sound  discussion, — and  they  remain  the  natural 
barometers  of  industry,  — a means  for  esti- 
mating the  fluctuations  of  labour  superior  in 
accuracy  to  any  possible  other.  Their  more  fre- 
quent occurrence  is  but  the  sign  of  a quickly 
extending  civilization  and  rapidly  altering  and 
varying  demands,  and  neither  of  a grinding 
rapaciousness  among  rich  men,  nor  a dangerous 
communism  among  poor. 

With  regard  to  the  present  strike  in  the 
building  trades,  with  a view  to  which  Ave  have 
made  the  foregoing  observations, — if  these  be 
admitted  as  just,  a speedy  decision  is  obtain- 
able. 

The  peculiar  form  of  a “ nine-hours  move- 
ment,” it  is  not  essential  to  consider.  Influenced 
by  views  Avhich  may  or  may  not  be  sound 
with  regard  to  excessive  physical  toil  and  the 
necessity  of  less  labour — cpiestions  sanitary  or 
moral,  and  by  no  means  influencing  a purely 
commercial  calculation,  or  likely  to  figure  in  the 
Xiages  of  a ledger, — the  leaders  of  the  movement 
have  put  their  demand  in  a rather  noA’el  shape. 
They  say,  “ We,  as  sellers  of  time,  cannot  let 
you  have  more  than  nine  hours  for  say  5s.  Gd. : 
ten  hours  is  10  percent,  too  cheap  or,  “ We, 
as  buyers  of  wages,  cannot  afford  to  give  more 
than  nine  hours  for  5s.  Gd.  : ten  hours  Avould 
be  10  per  cent,  too  dear,  and  upon  that  avo 
stand.” 

This,  though  a novel  Avay  of  xmtting  it,  is  no 
more  than  the  usual  demand  for  higher  pay. 
It  is  a perfectly  fair  occasion  for  a stand,  if  it 
be  also  a wise  one  and  likely  to  be  suxjported, 
judging  from  the  just  aspect  of  the  labour 
market, — otherAvise  a wanton  or  insane  foolish- 
ness. 

But,  in  fact,  howeA^er  incredible,  the 
strikers  liaA'e  really  struck  their  own  case  to 
pieces  in  the  very  stating  of  it — for  they  assign 
as  one  prominent  reason  for  the  tithe  they 
claim — the  abundance  of  unemployed  hands  ! ! 

Philanthropy  cannot  be  brought  into  the 
question.  It  is  just  as  rational  to  demand 
compassion  and  benevolence,  nay,  alms-giving, 
(for  it  comes  to  this),  of  pure  commerce,  as  to 
pray  a falling  tile  to  refrain  from  hitting  an 
infirm  old  Avoman. 

The  commands  of  religion  and  i)hilanthropy 
are  not  to  be  sought  in  ledgers — more  than  the 
laAvs  of  commerce  on  the  walls  of  churches. 
Each  and  all  are  profoundly  true,  and,  rightly 
practised,  not  contradictory.  Their  conclusions 
should,  and  do  modify  each  other’s  ; but  their 
Xirocesses  must  never  be  confounded. 

We  have  endeavoured  to  put  the  matter  in 
a common-sense  point  of  view,  Avithout  any 
reference  to  our  wishes  and  hopes,  but  with 
strict  regard  to  laAvs  which  inevail,  and  Avliich 
Avill  prevail. 

And  Ave  are  disxiosed  to  believe  that  if  the 
great  mass  of  honest,  right-Avishing  men  Avill 
think  for  themselves  in  the  matter,  they  Avill 
arrive  at  our  OAvn  conclusion, — that,  however, 
soon  hereafter  it  may  be,  the  time  as  yet  is 
evidently  not  ripe  for  a just  and  Avise  axipeal 
by  strike. 


The  daily  papers,  metropolitan  aud  provincial, 
have  described  so  fully  the  progress  of  the  present 
unhappy  dissension  since  our  last  that  it  would 
fatigue  our  readers  to  go  again  over  the  ground. 
A large  number  of  the  principal  builders  closed 
theii*  establishraeuts  at  the  time  arranged,  and 
wait  till  Messrs.  Trollope’s  shops  are  again  filled 
before  they  will  re-open  even  to  those  avIio  avIU 
assent  verbally  to  the  “declaration”  determined 
on.  Amongst  the  establishments  closed  are  those 
of  Messrs.  Myers,  George  Smith,  Freeman,  Ashby 
& Sons,  Rigby,  Thomas  Cubitt,  Falkner,  Freeman, 
Jay,  Jackson  &.  Shaiv,  Nixon,  Brow'n  & Robinson, 
Moxon  (the  main-drainage  contractor),  Piper 
& Son,  Bowley,  Hill,  Lucas,  Williams,  Wilson, 
Patrick,  M'Lennan  & Bird,  W.  Cubitt  & Co., 
W.  Jackson,  McKelly,  Wardlc  & Baker,  Lawrence 
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i:  Sous,  G.  W.  Heath,  Gale,  Poole,  Rider,  Peto  & 
Betts,  W.  Downs,  Waller  & Son,W.  Norris,  J.  .Tacoh, 
J.  Drew,  White,  T.  Mills  & Son,  and  E.  Gammon. 
Many  important  works  are,  of  course,  stopped  in 
oonaeiiuence,  including  the  Patriotic  Asylum  at 
Wandsworth,  the  new  wing  to  the  House  of  Cor- 
rection at  Wandsworth,  the  Chui'ch  in  Baldwin's- 
gfardens,  the  .^Vrtillery  Barracks,  and  numerous 
Governineutal  works  at  Deptford  and  M oolwich, 
on  which  at  present  between  3,000  and  -1,000  men 
are  employed,  the  Grenadier  Guards’  Barracks  in 
Rochester-row,  considerable  alterations  to  the 
Bank  of  England,  works  at  the  Houses  of  Parlia-  ^ 
ment,  the  Westminster  Palace  Hotel,  the  Middle 
Temple  Library,  large  warehouses  in  New  Cannon- 
street,  houses  in  dilFerent  parts  of  the  metropolis, 
the  Duke  of  Buccleuch’s  House,  Whitehall,  the 
Training  College.  Stockwel),  and  the  works  of 
the  Mfctropo'iitnu  Railwaw  Company. 

It  is  expected  that  by  this  Saturday  the  Messrs. 
Trollope  w ill  he  at  work  again,  and  then  the  doors  of 
other  establishments  will  be  at  once  opened ; with 
what  success  remains  to  be  seen.  .Tudgiugfrom 
the  best  information  obtainable,  the  number  of 
men  thrown  out  of  work  would  seem  to  be  about  , 
30,000.  : 

On  ilonday  a deputation  of  master  builders 
attended  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Depaj  tment,  without,  as  it  would  seem,  any  special 
result.  PaiTicuIars  of  the  interview  will  be  found 
elsewhere. 

The  workmen,  replying  to  some  strictures  on 
their  claims  and  theirposition  in  some  ofthe daily 
journals,  have  isscied  “ An  Appeal  to  the  Justice  of 
the  English  People,”  in  which  they  say  : — 

“ The  workmen  in  the  building  trade  who  have  discon- 
tinued work,  have,  in  accordatice  with  the  fundamental 
principles  of  free  trade  and  political  economy,  exercised 
their  legal  and  moral  light  of  appraising  and  disposing  of 
their  labour,  ‘ which  is  their  own  property,’  at  what  they 
conscientiouFly  believe  is  its  fair  and  just  value.  ‘ The  di'- 
potal  of  their  owni  industry  ’ is  a ‘ sacred  ajid  inrlisputable  ’ 
right.  This  right  they  have  exercised,  and  tliey  have 
done  no  more  than  exercise  this  right.  The  masters, 
as  they  (the  men)  believe,  have  no  right,  nor  has  any 
power  in  existence  a right,  to  arbitrarily  fix  the  price  o'f 
their  labour  for  them.  The  men  have  said  to  their 
employers,  ‘ we  conscientiously  consider  our  time  and 
labour  worth  5S.  fid.  per  working  day  of  nine  hour.s. 
This  would  leave  you  a fair  profit,  and  we  will  not  sell 
it  to  you  at  the  rate  of  ten  hours  for  5s.  fid.’  The  masters 
baring  refused  to  purchase  the  men’s  time  and  labour  on 
these  terms,  the  latter  have  declined  to  sell  any  more  of 
their  labour  and  time  at  the  rate  of  5s.  fid.  for  ten  hours. 
The  men  have  also,  as  they  have  a legal  as  wellasa  moral 
right  to  do,  advised  their  fellow-workmen  to  take  the 
same  course.  By  way  of  reprisal  lor  the  exercise  of  this 
legal  and  moral  right  the  masters  resolved  to  * close  all 
their  establishments,’  and  throw  all  the  men  out  of  employ 
on  the  fiih  of  August  i thu',in  seeking  to  crush  the  exercise 
of  a perfectly  legal  and  moral  right,  bringing  upon  them- 
selves, in  its  fullest  extent.  all  the  inconvenience,  a por- 
tion of  which  they  to  loudly  complained  would  be  caused 
by  a portion  of  the  men  discontinuing  their  work.  This 
it  the  workmen’s  case,— the  simple  unvarnished  truth. 
For  refusing  to  sell  their  labour,  which  is  their  ‘own  pro- 
perty,’  at  less  than  they  believe  it  is  worth  ; for  exercising 
a right  more  ‘ sacred  and  indisputable  in  our  country,  and 
in  our  time,  than  .any  other,’  namely,  ' the  disposal  of 
their  own  industry,’  they  have  been  overwhelmed  with 
abii'c,  and  charged  with  fraud  and  conspiracy.  The  i 
workmen  appeal  to  the  good  sense  of  the  English  people 
against  these  unrighteous  imputations.”  i 


In  this  it  will  be  seen  the  men  put  a.side  the 
sophistry  with  which  tip  to  this  time  they  have 
weakened  their  cause,  and  come  simply  to  this 
one  assertion,  that  their  labour  is  worth  more 
than  they  arc  now  receiving  for  it.  Two  or 
three  gentlemen,  including  Mr.  Thomas  Jackson, 
formerly  a contractor,  have  ofl'ered  their  services 
as  mediators,  hut  have  not  succeeded  in  gaining 
the  confidence  of  both  parties.  It  is  very  much 
to  he  desired  that  a mediator,  who  has  tliat  con- 
fidence, should  be  found.  Sir  Page  U'ood  has 
been  mentioned,  and  we  would  suggest  Lord 
Shaftesbury  as  likely  to  be  of  use  if  he  were  dis- 
posed to  interfere. 

A proposition  made  in  our  pages,  some  time 
ago,  that  workmen  should  be  paid  by  the  hour, 
has  been  revived,  and  is  decidedly  popular  j while 
other  writers,  iiichuling  some  workmen,  think  the 
difference  might  be  satisfactorily  adjusted  by  the 
•mployers  offering  the  Saturday  half-holiday. 

A meeting  of  society  masons  was  held  on 
Wedne.sday  afternoon,  notice  of  which  will  be 
found  on  another  page  : and  on  Thursday  a 
laeeting  was  to  be  held  of  non-unionists.  The 
Association  of  Master  Builders  have  issued  an 
address  to  their  workmen,  wherein  they  say, 
speaking  of  the  unions: — 
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'•  (^ganization  and  machinery  .so  complete,  members 
so  vigilant,  principles  so  captivating  to  visionary,  in- 
efficient, and  talkative  workmen,  whose  sole  object  is  to 
get  the  greatest  amount  of  pay  for  the  smallest  quantity 
and  worst  quality  of’work,  most  either  be  put  down,  or 
they  will  put  down  you  and  us.  They  threaten  to  draw 
Within  their  toils  the  whole  working  classes  by  that 
organization  of  labour’  which  seeks  to  appropriate  every 
vacajicy  m our  works  to  themselves— to  exclude  from  the 
common  privileges  of  industry  all  who  are  not  ‘ legal’ 
members  of  the  craft,  and  to  intimidate  aU  who  indulge 


in  the  luxury  of  individual  judgment.  They  declare  a 
war  of  classes,  and  threaten  to  surprise  and  overwhelm 
all  who  are  neutral  or  stand  upon  their  independence.  A 
great  question  of  puolic  liberty  is  involved  in  the  un- 
controlled right  of  every  master  to  contract  for  Uie  ser- 
vices of  any  British  subject  he  j 1 ases  a great  principle  of 
social  morality  is  perilled  in  the  prohibition  of  any  member 
of  the  body  politic  from  earning  his  livelihood  by  the 
pursuit  of  any  honest  calling;  a solcruji  controversy  of 
State  policy  arises  in  the  consideration  of  whether  every 
classification  of  labour  is  to  be  permitted  to  hedge  itself 
round  with  a wall  of  separatiou,  which  shall  vest  in  the 
initiated  the  exclusive  monopoly  of  employment.  It  is 
idle  to  call  the  present  strike  temporary— to  be  met  only 
by  a temporary  defence.  A strike,  or  the  threat  of  it,  is 
always  impending — is  in  every  shop.  Masters  taken  in 
detail— the  discipline  of  establishments  undermined  by 
secret  ncgociations  with  workmen— orders  to  ‘ withdraw’ 
enforced  by  the  suborned  treachery  of  men  to  masters, 
and  subscriptions  to  a subsistence  fund,  really  form  the 
mechanism  of  a strike  upon  the  most  refined  and  subtle 
system.” 

The  whole  of  the  address,  however,  will  be  found 
iu  our  advertising  columns. 


COMMUNICATIONS  ON  THE  STRIKE. 

The  “ impending  ” strike  is  now  a realized  fact, 
aud  this  day  many  a mau  who  has  not  for  years 
known  what  it  is  to  want  a day’s  work,  wakes 
with  the  distressing  consciousness  that  he  has 
nowhere  to  go  and  nothing  to  do,  and  the 
painful  reflection  that  when  the  day  closes  nothing 
will  have  been  earned;  and  for  what?  Would 
that  the  painful  lesson  could  be  taught  with  less 
suffering  than  is  sure  to  be  inflicted.  Of  all  the 
sad  mistakes,  too  often  repeated,  there  is  none  so 
sad  as  the  strike.  I have  felt,  as  I walked  through 
my  workshops  all  quiet,  very  deeply;  and  have 
lamented  the  disruption  of  many  an  old  associate ; 
and  on  Saturday  I parted  with  some  literally  with 
tears,  and  I wished  that  some  of  the  reckless  agita- 
tors could  see  the  affliction  they  bad  caused.  The 
point  that  most  forcibly  arrests  my  thoughts  is, 
how  is  it  that  the  workman  will  allow  himself  to 
be  plAced  in  so  false  a position  as  this  nine- 
hours  movement  involves.  I believe  it  has  its 
foundation  in  a commendable  feeling — the  desire 
to  aid  his  fellow  workman ; but  the  misappropria- 
tion of  it,  and  the  misunderstanding  of  the  new 
principles  which  regulate  all  trading  matters,  lead 
him  astray ; and,  while  resenting  rudely  and 
strongly  anything  approaching  dictation  from  the 
class  above  him,  he  submits  to  the  most  abject 
thraldom  from  his  own  compeers.  I wish  you  would 
address  your  able  pen  to  the  examination  of  the 
real  bearing  of  these  Societies’  restrictions  upon 
the  workman  himself. 

It  is  a sad  evidence  of  the  state  of  matters  that 
workmen  have  been  known  to  boast  of  the  evil 
they  had  inflicted  on  their  eroployeis  by  their  own 
intentional  bad  workmanship.  The  moral  degra- 
dation implied  in  this  is  sad  indeed-  The  basis  of 
the  engagement  between  master  and  man  is  a fair 
day’s  wage  for  a fair  day’s  work ; but  the  wage  is 
taken,  aud  if  this  state  of  feeling  prevails,  the 
other  part  of  the  contract  is  not  fulfilled;  nor  is 
the  contract  fulfilled  if  the  workman  deliberately 
and  intentionally  does  less  than  a fair  average 
day’s  work,  not  to  speak  of  the  honest  exercise  of 
his  best  ability,  which  is  the  real  essence  of  the 
bargain.  A workman’s  moral  tone  is  lowered  if 
he  allow  an  irresponsible  society  to  dictate  the 
amount  of  wages  he  is  to  receive ; for,  if  able  to  do 
more  than  Lis  fellow,  he  is  obliged  to  restrain  him- 
self, lest  he  should  be  called  to  account  for  too 
active  exertion ; while,  if  below  the  average,  he 
must  receive  what  he  knows  he  has  not  earned. 
The  master  fulfils  all  the  dictates  of  the  Union  if 
ho  gives  only  the  average  wage  to  the  best  mau, 
aud  the  inferior  workman  is  displaced  as  soon  as 
possible  because  he  cannot  fairly’  earn  the  average 
wage;  thus  the  one  is  degraded  because  his  talent 
is  rendered  comparatively  wortble.ss,  and  the  other 
depressed  from  the  consciousness  that  bis  services 
will  he  dispensed  with  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment.  If  no  workman  is  to  work  for  less  than 
the  stated  wage,  the  unskilled  is  .shut  out  altoge- 
ther, except  in  ca.se  of  pressure;  and  the  master 
and  his  foreman  both  unite  not  to  employ  a man 
unless  he  is  worth  the  stated  smn— a grave  injus- 
tice, for  why  should  not  this  man  have  whatever 
be  is  fairly  worth?  What  can  be  worse  thau  these 
Procrustean  edicts?  Then,  again,  why  should  a 
man  be  compelled  to  join  a society  of  which  it 
may  be  he  disapproves  either  the  scheme  or  the 
management  ? hut  in  this  he  is  not  allowed  his 
independent  choice  and  free  action.  And  what  so 
degrading,  even  to  the  majority,  at  a given  build- 
ing, as  to  mob  a man  by  tlireateniug  to  strike 
against  him  unless  he  joins?  And  if  a man  approves 
the  enrolled  scheme  of  a society,  why  is  he  to  be 
subjected  to  the  code  of  additional  laws  which  any 
manager  or  committee  may  choose  to  impose  ? 
One  can  understand  how  an  ignorant  ordinary 
labourer  may  fancy  there  is  something  clever 


in  determining  that  only  a certain  number  of 
bricks  (below  the  right  number)  shall  be  put 
into  a hod,  under  the  impression  that  another 
man  must  be  engaged,  as  all  the  bricks  must 
be  carried  up  ; forgetting  how  soon  and  how  simply 
machinery  may’  supersede  the  whole  of  this  labour  ; 
but  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  a skilful  and 
intelligent  bricklayer  cau  allow  himself  to  be 
dictated  to  as  to  the  use  of  his  hands,  and  one  of 
them  rendered  only  half  his  own,  as  is  the  case  by 
his  being  prevented  from  laying  down  bis  trowel. 
What  would  such  a man  have  said  if  such  a man- 
date had  been  issued  from  a master  ? Why,  again, 
is  be  to  be  debarred  the  benefit  of  his  industry  if 
he  be  willing  to  work  overtime  ? and,  why  the 
advantage  of  bis  skill,  if  he  wish  to  take  task- 
work ? Is  he  to  consent  to  work  all  his  life  as  a 
journeyman,  and  never  to  rise  beyond  the  position 
of  a daily  though  skilled  labourer?  The  unprin- 
cipled will  evade  these-  restrictions,  and  do  so;  but 
the  upright  man  is  bound  and  shackled  by  them. 
There  is,  again,  another  feature  of  these  societies 
which  is  most  blameworthy,  and  that  is  the  utter 
unreasonableness  ofthe  fines  they  impose.  So  to- 
day, the  masons  in  my  employ,  though  they  had 
left  their  tools,  were  ordered  to  fetch  them  away, 
under  a penalty  of  1/. ; and  I have  seen  the  regula- 
tion of  the  bricklayers’  society,  forbidding  over- 
time, unless  at  a ruinous  advance  of  price,  under 
a penalty  of  21.  for  each  olTence.  Any  magistrate 
would  hesitate  long  before  he  would  inflict  a 
penalty  of  10s.  upon  a working  man  for  a really 
serious  oft’euce  ; but  these  societies  mercilessly  in- 
flict these  severe  fines,  and  enforce  them  by  that 
most  iniquitous  exorcise  of  power  by  which  they 
shut  out  from  earning  his  bread  the  recusant 
though  a brother  workman.  In  all  grades  of 
life,  it  is  well  known  tliat  men  associated  in  a 
committee,  and  so  relieved  from  immediate  per- 
sonal responsibility,  will  be  guilty  of  acts  from 
which  they  would  shrink  if  acting  for  themselves; 
but  uuhappily  among  these  men  it  is  too  notorious 
that  the  least  worthy  are  the  prominent  men  in 
the  management  of  these  societies.  Now,  of  this 
nine-hours  movement,  1 have  before  me  the  last 
quarter’s  accounts,  aud  there  I find  that,  while 
about  97/.  have  been  collected,  more  than  4'8/.  have 
been  expended  upon  delegates  and  committee- 
men. Is  it  not  degrading,  too,  to  right-thinking 
men,  to  he  dragged  through  the  mire,  by  being 
identified  with  the  reckless  asseverations  and 
denunciations,  and  the  ignorant  assumptions,  of 
the  speakers  at  the  recent  jiublic  meetings  ? 

I pass  over  the  obvious  ignorance  of  the  first 
principles  of  political  economy  betrayed  in  these 
movements,  and  with  which  the  working  man 
becomes  chargeable ; my  only  object  being  to  excite 
; attention  to  the  evil  inflicted  on  the  working  man 
himself  bythese  “societies.”  There  is,  however, 
one  point  towhichlwill  advert,  andthatisthoefi'ect 
which  must  be  produced  on  the  amount  of  capital 
invested  if  all  these  expedients  are  successful,  and 
the  cost  of  building  enhanced  as  it  must  be 
thereby.  Thus,  a gentleman  who  concluded  some 
works  last  week,  showed  the  workmen,  at  the  sup- 
per he  gave  them  on  completion,  that  whereas  he 
now  obtained  seven  per  cent,  for  money  so  in- 
vested, he  could  only  get  six  if  labour  so  ad- 
vanced; and,  as  five  was  to  be  hud  on  mortgage 
witliout  trouble,  it  would  not  be  worth  bis  while 
to  invest  in  building. 

The  gross  injustice  of  fathering  these  absurd 
restrictions  and  interferences  upon  the  Benefit 
societies  is  a wickedness  to  be  exposed,  and  I 
really  think  it  might  be  advisable  to  restrain,  by 
legislative  enactment,  the  exercise  of  such  illegi- 
timate power.  Benefit  societies  are  laudable — 
trade  societies  unobjectionable;  but  these  secret 
enactments  grafted  on  duly  registered  benefit 
societies  are  execrable,  and  ought  to  be  repressed;  j 
and,  if  the  working  man  has  not  courage  to  do  it 
for  himself,  the  legislature  should  lend  its  aid. 

A COBTEACTOH. 

I 

I 

Regarcibg  the  nine-hours  movement  as  a great  I 
mistake,  it  appears  to  me  that  if  the  half-holiday  {| 
on  Saturday  had  been  projwsed,  it  might  have  | 
been  obtained,  and  with  some  degree  of  reason,  ^ 
conferring  an  immense  benefit.  There  cau  be  no  j 
doubt  that,  as  a rule,  our  mechanics  work  hard  | 
and  are  not  over  remunerated,  although  a great  || 
noise  has  been  and  is  made  of  cheap  provisions  and  | 
the  extra  Cd.  per  day.  Unfortunately,  how  many  || 
men  are  in  receipt  of  the  full  wages,  who,  in  i 
reality,  by  20  or  30  per  cent,  are  not  entitled  t 
to  them,  when  compared  with  others  ? This  is  a jl 
thing  that  ought  to  be  a real  ground  for  conten-  it 
tion,  and  not  the  working  nine  hours  for  ten  R 
hours’  payment.  Reverting  again  to  the  half-  i 
holiday,  this,  indeed,  would  be  a boon  at  the  i 
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present  rate  of  pay,  and  ongbt  to  meet  the  views 
of  all  concerned.  As  to  the  master  I doubt  whether 
he  would  he  at  all  a loser,  or  the  public  cither; 
while  the  employed  would  have  the  time  for 
recreation  or  change  of  air  and  healthy  pursuits. 
Then  might  the  National  Gallery,  the  Museum, 
and  such  like  places  be  open  for  the  working  man’s 
pleasure  and  benefit,  while  the  following  day  (the 
Sabbath)  might  be  spent  in  rest  and  quiet — a thing 
essential  and  necessary  for  those  who  have  toiled 
through  the  week,  and  who  have  again  soon  to 
recommence  their  labours. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a great  change  is 
necessary  in  trade  and  commerce  altogether.  Our 
system  is  corrupt,  oppressive,  and  dishonest. 
Legitimacy  is  almost  unknown:  our  buying  and 
selling,  and  our  competing  are  veiled  either  in 
mystery  or  cunning.  The  weak  is  falling  beneath 
the  strong  : the  straightforward  is  left  behind  by 
the  artful  and  designing;  and  wealth  is  the  iron 
rod  that  often,  almost  continually,  is  making 
weakness  and  poverty  still  weaker  and  poorer. 
There  are  evils  in  existence  of  a frightful  magni- 
tude, such  as  ought  to  shame  a nation  calling  itself 
a just  and  Christian  one.  All  this  is  beyond 
dispute : every  day  and  every  hour  speak  it  un- 
mistakably : but,  as  a rule,  it  is  not  those  who 
arc  causing  this  movement  who  are  feeling  its 
effects.  It  is  the  overworked  farm  labourer, 
with  his  8s.  and  9s.  per  week  to  support  a family : 
it  is  the  poor  widowed  and  orphan  seamstress, 
who  with  but  69.  or  Ss.  per  week,  and  sometimes 
not  that,  driven  upon  the  streets  to  obtain  a 
livelihood,  and  exposed  to  the  mercy  of  an  unfeel- 
ing world — it  is  such  as  these,  foodless  andhomeless, 
who  are  the  ones  who  might  in  justice  rebel : it 
is  these  who  have  a right  to  complain  against  their 
hard  taskmasters, — those  who,  at  their  expense, 
misery,  and  infamy,  are  heaping  up  the  riches  of 
which  we  hear  so  much,  and  who  are  too  often 
looked  upon  as  men  of  greatness,  honour,  and 
Christian  feeling.  It  is  not  the  master  builder 
with  his  fearful  competition  and  hard  work  and 
anxiety  who  is  realizing  wealth  out  of  those  em- 
ployed under  him,  but  it  is  the  other  class  to 
which  I have  alluded.  It  is,  however,  to  be 
hoped  that  the  matter  will  be  quietly  and  calmly 
considered  without  loss  of  time,  and  that  the 
employed  will  resume  their  labours,  doing  so  with 
the  conviction  that  master  builders  are  not  at  all 
oppressors,  nor  for  a moment  destring  to  be  such. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  at  the  same  time  that  the  em- 
ployers will  be  equally  eager  to  do  all  that  is  right 
and  reasonable,  and  have  the  disposition  to  pro- 
mote the  welfare  and  reasonable  enjoyment  of 
those  in  their  employ;  that  business  may  resume 
a better  and  more  prosperous  condition;  and  that 
competition,  that  curse  of  trade  and  the  pest  of 
good  and  honest  feeling  and  action,  may  at  least 
be  materially  diminished,  is  tlie  earnest  wish  of 
your  obedient  servant,  W. 


Sir, — I believe  the  m.asters  will  find  numbers  of 
men  willing  to  work,  provided  that  they  pledge 
themselves  not  to  discharge  these  new  comers  on 
the  return  of  the  unionists  to  their  jobs. 

E.  N,  T. 

Sir, — I would  venture  to  suggest  through  your 
columns  the  desirability  of  calling  a meeting  of 
architects,  either  through  the  agency  of  the 
Institute  or  otherwise,  to  consider  the  very 
serious  position  which  the  differences  between  the 
operatives  and  employers  have  assumed ; and  to  see 
if  any  course  can  be  suggested  which  will 
prevent  a result  that  will  be  alike  injurious  to 
employers  and  employed,  and  ultimately  react  on 
the  building  public  and  ourselves. 

Tuouas  C.  Clarke. 


Sir,— I venture,  as  an  entirely  disinterested  person,  and 
a sincere  friend  of  the  working  classes  generally,  respect- 
fully to  suggest  that  in  order  to  meet,  as  nearly  as  seems 
practicahle.  the  declared  wantsand  wishes  of  both  parties 
(the employers  and  employed),  the  Nine  Hours  movement 
should  be  modified  to  the  nine  hours  andaAu//;  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  half-hour’s  labour  to  take  place  three  months 
hence,  so  as  to  afford  time  for  the  further  consideration  of 
the  measure  by  both  sides,  in  that  spirit  which  becomes 
Englishmen  holding  the  almost  equally  responsible  posi- 
tions of  intelligent  workmen  and  enlightened  gentlemen 
of  property,  and  thus  breaking  the  fierceness  of  the 
collision  now  (it  is  to  he  feared)  likely  to  be  precipitated 
by  the  obstinacy  of  the  contending  parties.  In  three 
months  much  might  be  said  and  done  also  to  convince 
masters  and  workmen  that  their  interests  are  identical ; 
especially  for  the  consideration  of  the  important  fact,  that 
what  IS  unnecessarily  taken  from  the  workman,  of  the  time 
really  requisite  for  the  refreshment  of  his  body  and  the 
improvement  of  his  mind,  is  also  ultimately  the  loss  of 
the  master  in  the  earlier  diminution  of  his  (the  work- 
man’s) powers,  both  corporeal  and  mental,  and  the  con 
sequent  accelerated  descent  of  his  family  into  the  injuries 
and  temptations  of  poverty,  and  then  perhaps,  their 
irrevocable  dependance  on  parish  relief  and  its  uii 
deniably  deteriorating  effects,  both  on  the  physical  and 
mental  powers.  From  this  the  whole  commonwealth 


suffers,  and  in  his  proportion  the  erroneously  selfish 
employer.  It  would  seem  impossible  in  this  enlightened 
age  to  deny  that  all  classes  should  equally  benefit  from 
the  employment  of  machinery;  such  discoveries  as  lead 
to  those  compendious  modes  of  operation  being  unques- 
tionably designed  by  a benignant  Providence  for  universal 
good,  and  were  surely  especially  intended  for  the  ameliora- 
tion of  the  condition  of  those  who  are  the  producers  of 
wealth.  But  time  should  be  given  for  the  operation  of 
just  and  generous  sentiments  in  the  minds  of  masters,  for 
by  such  concession,  what  is  now  sternly  and  proudly  re- 
fused would  be  most  likeiy  granted  in  the  true  spirit  of 
manly  and  enlightened  consideration  of  the  wants  of  our 
age.  Much  has  been  done  for  the  relief  of  the  labouring 
population,  but  who  shall  deny  that  much  more  remains 
to  be  done  before  we  can  consider  our  state,  as  a nation, 
either  happy  or  safe  ? 

I trust  these  few  remarks,  offered  with  great  deference 
on  this  most  important  'and  (for  good  or  evil)  deeply 
affecting  movement  may  be  allowed  a place  in  your  truly 
valuable  and  influential  paper.  S.  E.  M. 


Sir, — Will  you  be  good  enough  to  'state,  in  your  next 
that  I am  not  the  G.  Day  whose  name  appears  in  the  list 
of  the  Builders’  Association?  I am  not  a member  of  that 
association,  nor  do  I intend  to  be,  unless  the  document 
is  withdrawn. 

I do  not  advocate  the  nine-hours  movement;  but,  at 
the  same  time,  I think  the  builders  have  dote  wrong  in 
their  endeavour  to  crush  all  combination  on  the  part  of 
the  men,  when  it  is  well  known  tliat  the  masters,  in  all 
trades,  do  the  same  thing ; and  I sincerely  wish  they  were 
more  united  than  they  arc. 

I say  to  the  masters,  "You  have  made  a mistake  in  in- 
troducing the  document.  Withdraw  it,  and  you  will 
strengthen  your  cause  tenfold.” 

Geouce  Day,  Rodney-street,  Pentonville. 


THE  EXHIETTION  OF  BUILDING  INVEN- 
TIONS AND  MANUFACTURES,  CONDUIT- 

STREET. 

This  Exhibition,  now  open  at  the  Galleries  of 
the  Architectural  Union  Company  in  Conduit- 
street,  w’ell  deserves  a visit.  It  includes,  indeed, 
many  things  that  have  been  before  exhibited  and 
have  been  mentioued  by  us ; and  the  retention 
of  several  of  these,  in  the  places  which  they  occu- 
pied iu  the  Exhibition  lately  closed,  may  lead  to 
the  impression  at  first  that  there  is  less  matter  of 
interest  in  the  collection  than  there  really  is.  The 
principal  gallery  and  the  north  gallery  are  well 
filled,  and  the  eastern  gallery  contains  the  speci- 
mens of  tiles  and  tesselated  pavements  by  Messrs. 
Maw,  and  other  objects.  Amongst  those  whose 
works  have  been  previously  exhibited  we  may 
give  the  names  of  Messrs.  Minton,  Hollins 
Co.  who  show'  a selection  of  their  encaustic  tiles  ; 
the  Poole  Architectural  Pottery  Company,  whose 
lithographed  designs  are  in  better  taste  than  their 
e.xecutcd  specimens,  wherein  the  prevalent  blue 
colour  is  generally  inharraoniously  introduced;  the 
LizardSerpentineCompany’s  chimney-pieces,  vases, 
and  specimens  of  the  material ; Messrs.  Eastwood’s 
bricks,  tile-cresting,  and  other  articles,  of  which 
a larger  assortment  in  their  yard  may  he  conve- 
niently inspected  from  the  Surrey  approach  of  Hun- 
gerford-bridge,  and  including  the  Ewell  dull  black 
bricks;  Messrs.  Fayle  & Co.’s  bricks  and  moulded 
blocks,  manufactured  at  the  Newton  Works, 
Dorset,  and  which  are  applied  in  the  manner  of  red 
brick  and  light-coloured  stone;  Mr.  Blanchard’s 
terra-cotta  ; Messrs.  Norman’s  ornamental  bricks, 
and  other  manufactures,  from  the  St.  John’s  brick, 
tile,  andpottery  works,  near  Brighton;  andMr.Raii- 
some’spatentsiliceous  stone.  Tbelast-namedarticle 
has  obtained  the  best  testimony  on  the  score  of 
its  hardness  and  durability,  colour  and  texture ; 
but  improvement  is  wanted  in  designs  for  which 
it  is  used  : forms  and  proportions  in  some  of  those 
in  the  exhibition  are  bad ; and  the  ornament  is 
unsatisfactory — or  wanting  in  precision  of  outline, 
and  in  relief.  Compare  with  all  similar  works  of 
manufacture,  the  ornament  which  is  exhibited  by 
Messrs.  Jackson  & Sous,  in  their  carton-pierre.  It 
is  greatly  superior  to  the  work  of  the  same  class 
near  to  it,  by  Messrs.  White  & Parlby,  in 
every  requisite  of  effect.  The  works  exhibited 
by  the  last-named  firm  are  new  in  Conduit- 
street  : though  several  of  them  have  been  men- 
tioned by  us  in  notices  of  the  buildings  for  which 
they  were  prepared.  The  designs  are  by  sev’eral 
architects.  Messrs.  White  & Parlby’s  imitation 
of  the  Gibbons  manner  of  ornament,  testifies  to 
their  skill  of  hand  : but  the  maimer  is  not  one  to 
be  now  imitated.  A large  rosette  or  central 
flower,  by  Messrs.  White  & Parlby,  comes 
nearer  than  their  other  works  to  the  conjoined 
desiderata  of  architectural  character,  novelty, 
good  taste,  and  precision  of  finish ; though  even 
in  this  case,  the  delicate  indentations  of  the 
leaves  would  not  tell,  as  intended,  in  a ceiling. 
The  perception  of  the  special  requisites  for  archi- 
tecture, which  is  manifest  in  Messrs.  Jackson  & 
Sons’  work,  and  the  relief,  and  the  precision  in 
execution,  are  creditable  to  English  art.  Martin’s 
cement  is  well  known.  It  is  now  manufactured 
by  Mr.  J.  C.  Part,  of  Drury-lane  and  Derwent 
Mills,  Derby.  The  scagliola  of  Mr.  Vincent  Bell- 


man is  displayed  in  several  weU- finished  pedestals. 
We  may  also  mention  samples  of  Scott’s  cement, 
as  cast  into  various  forms.  The  specimens  of 
paperhangings  by  Messrs.  John  Trumble  & Co. 
the  designs  by  Mr.  Owen  Jones,  and  those  by 
Messrs.  WDliams,  Coopers,  & Co.  remain  nearly 
as  in  the  last  exhibition ; and  there  arc  also 
paperhangings  by  Messrs.  Turner  & Co.  Messrs. 
Arrowsraith  exhibit  specimens  of  their  solid  par- 
quet flooring,  priced  one  shilling  the  foot;  and 
the  exhibition  also  contains  the  works  in  metal  of 
Messrs.  Johnston,  Brothers,  some  of  which,  as 
scarcely  up  to  the  mark  of  present  taste,  might 
have  been  removed  with  advantage;  the  wood- 
carving  and  ecclesiastical  furniture,  by  Messrs. 
Cox  & Son,  in  the  opposite  recess ; and  the 
. metal-work  of  Messrs.  Hart  & Son,  with  street 
lamp  j that  of  Messrs.  F.  A.  Skidmore  & Co.  with 
a panel  of  the  screen  of  Ely  Cathedral,  slightly 
enriched  with  colour  and  gold,  and  altogether  In 
excellent  taste;  and  that  of  Messrs.  Cottara  & Co. 
of  different  character  of  architecture.  There  are 
also  to  be  found  Mr.  Pierce’s  well-known  stoves 
and  fire-lump  and  cottagers’  grates.  The  material 
for  moulded  enrichments  and  figures, manufactured 
by  Desachy  & Co.  is  represented  as  before,  in  the 
specimens  chiefiy  from  the  designs  by  Mr.  Owen 
Jones.  The  cose  of  locks  by  Messrs.  Hobbs, 
Ashley,  & Co.  remains.  It  contains  a mortise  lock 
for  thin  doors,  priced  6s.  Gd.  which  should  be 
examined  ; and  Messrs.  Tann  & Sons’  patent 
reliance  guarded  lock,  made  by  Messrs.  B.  & P. 
Walters,  of  Wolverhampton,  is  exhibited  by  Messrs. 
Gibbons  & White,  of  Oxford-street.  Mr.  Stevens 
exhibits  specimens  of  bis  glass  mosaic-work,  which 
is  too  well  known  to  require  description  or 
encomium.  Messrs.  Lambert  & Son,  and  Messrs. 
Hayward,  Tylor  & Co.  exhibit  iu  their  depart- 
ments. Mr.  Jennings  is  an  exhibitor  as  usual  of 
a considerable  number  of  excellent  inventions  and 
applications.  They  include  Taylor’s  patent  facing 
bricks,  as  used  by  the  sappers  in  building  their 
huts  at  Chatham,  along  with  backing  of  gravel  or 
concrete;  and  Jennings’s  bonding  bricks,  applied 
so  that  a hollow  wall  may  be  at  the  same  time 
perfectly  effectual  for  prevention  of  damp,  and 
may  be  properly  bonded.  The  same  inventor’s 
water-waste  preventer,  applied  to  closets,  already 
mentioned  by  us,  is  most  ingenious.  The  model 
of  Wright’s  Patent  self-acting  closet  also  should 
be  looked  at,  as  well  as  the  "raarmolitc”  for 
decorative  covering  to  walls,  for  direct  application 
to  the  brickwork  j Fox’s  chemically  silvered  glass ; 
“The  Adamantine  Clinker,”  from  the  Little 
Bytham  Works;  and  Bunnett’s  self-supporting 
fire-proof  floors;  though  some  of  these  are  known 
to  our  readers. 


THE  NEW  INFIRMARY:  ASHTON-UNDE R- 
LYNE. 

The  first  stone  of  the  Ashton  Infirmary  has 
just  been  laid,  with  great  ceremony.  Since  our 
notices  of  the  designs,  considerable  alterations 
have  been  made  in  the  selected  design  by  Mr. 
Lindley,  the  architect,  under  the  advice  cf  ^Ir. 
Roberton,  of  Manchester,  Mr.  Aspland,  of  Dukiii- 
field,  and  others,  with  the  express  object  of 
securing  as  nearly  as  possible  the  advantages  of 
the  pavilion  principle,  or  those  generally  which 
we  deemed  requisite  in  hospital  construction.  It 
will  be  recollected  that  prior  to  the  competition, 
architects  who  applied  for  instructions  were  rc- 
ferred  to  the  articles  which  had  appeared  in  our 
journal.  Our  subsequent  notices,  we  find,  were 
reprinted  by  the  local  press.  The  site  at  Chamber 
Hills  has  been  retained,  and  the  general  arrange- 
ment of  the  plan  appears  to  bo  the  same  as  at 
first,  namely,  that  of  the  offices  surrounding  a 
court,  and  two  wings  to  contain  the  wards  to  be 
first  provided — their  staircase.^,  however,  con- 
nected to  one  another  by  the  general  corridor. 
The  important'  alterations  are  in  the  removal 
of  obstructions  to  the  light  and  air  of  the 
court.  The  washhouse  and  laundry  no  longer 
enclose  this  court  at  the  end,  but  form  a 
prolongation  of  the  southern  side ; and  a stair- 
case which  projected  has  been  removed,  and 
in  its  place  there  will  be  an  opening,  Avitb  iron 
gate,  opposite  the  main  entrance,  for  the  sake  of 
free  current  of  air.  Instead  of  the  central  stair- 
case, a private  staircase  for  the  surgeon  and 
matron  will  be  placed  at  one  end.  The  main 
corridor  will  be  12  feet  in  width  instead  of  7 feet; 
and  at  its  ends  nearest  the  wards,  passages  leading 
to  the  grounds  at  the  back,  will  be  formed,  in  order 
tliat  convalescents  may  have  ready  access  thereto. 
The  dead-house  and  post  mortem  room  are  to  be 
detached,  and  at  the  north-west  angle  of  the 
grounds,  instead  of  as  part  of  the  main  building, 
beneath  the  washhouse  and  laundry.  Each  ward 
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is  to  contain  ten  beds,  as  first  designed ; but  tbe 
width  between  the  walls  has  been  reduced  to 
26  feet.  The  cubical  contents  will  still  greatly 
exceed  2,000  feet  per  patient.  The  closets  at- 
tached to  the  wards  have  been  greatly  improved. 
They  now  project  in  a central  position  from  the 
end  of  the  wing  containing  the  ward,  in  each 
case, — or  as  described  by  us  at  Klackburn, — so 
that  a current  of  air,  by  opposite  windows,  can  be 
raaintained,  intersecting  their  passages  of  en- 
trance. The  walls  of  the  wards  will  be  lined  with 
Parian  cement. 

The  frontage  will  now  occupy  a length  of  280 
feet  6 inches,  and  there  will  be  a depth  in  the  centre 
of  97  feet.  The  height  of  the  front,  to  the  eaves, 
will  be  in  the  centre  38  feet ; and  that  in  the  wings 
will  be  34  feet.  Above  these  heights  will  be  lofty 
roofs ; and  there  will  be  a clock-tower  in  the  centre, 
and  an  arcade  and  balcony  on  each  side  the  prin- 
cipal entrance.  The  decorative  details  of  the  de- 
sign, called  Elizabethan,  have,  we  hope,  participated 
in  the  general  improvement. 

The  building,  with  the  two  wings,  or  four  wards, 
will  still  accommodate,  in  the  tiist  instance,  only 
forty  patients;  or,  adding  the  accident  wards  and 
other  apartments,  in  all  forty-eight  patients.  This 
is  for  the  very  populous  district  within  a circle  of 
three  and  a half  miles  from  the  town  of  Ashton. 
There  can  be  no  disputing  the  expensivcncss  of  the 
pavilion  system  in  ground  and  building.  But  the 
question  is, — what  is  that  which  is  demanded  for 
the  object  ? And  if  it  be  the  fact,  as  now  is  abun- 
dantly proved,  that  the  old  sites  and  arrangements 
of  plan  do  not  assist  the  cure  of  disease,  but  en- 
gender disease,  it  may  be  simple  economy  and 
matter  of  humanity  to  provide  nothing  less  for 
alleviation  of  suffering,  than  whatever  area  of 
ground  or  cubical  contents  of  a building  are  es- 
sential in  the  pavilion  principle,  winch,  as  we 
lately  explained,  will  not  be  absolutely  carried 
into  efl’ect,  even  at  Blackburn,  any  more  than  it 
will  be  at  Ashton,  as  wc  yet  understand,  though 
the  advance  made  in  both  those  cases  will  be  very' 
great. 


BIG  BEX. 

1 FEN'D,  Mr.  Editor,  that  Big  Ben  is  striking 
one  when  he  should  strike  two,  the  coward  ; and, 
when  reproached  with  his  delinquency,  says  if  those 
who  object  were  to  walk  up  stairs  aud  look  at  him, 
their  only  surprise  would  be  that  he  goes  on  so 
well  as  he  does.  He  says  something  about  not  being 
able  to  hold  his  hands  before  his  face,  because  thev 
are  so  heavy, — and  no  wonder  if  the  Commissioner 
of  Works  be  right  in  his  statement,  that  one  of 
them  weighs  3 cwt.  Now,  Mr.  Editor,  I have  a 
solid-looking  metal  watchchaiii,  which  weighs 
something  less  than  nothing.  It  is  made  of  the 
metal  you  early  assisted  to  make  known — afu- 
minium; — and  what  I write  for  is  to  inquire 
whether  this  metal  might  not  be  well  employed 
in  making  Big  Ben  useful,  and  giving  us  a clock 
that  will  keep  time.  There  is  something  wrong 
about  the  affair  I am  afraid,  shown  by  a disposi- 
tion to  shift  the  blame,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
all  will  go  right  in  time  for  the  sake  of  those  con- 
cerned, the  public,  and  our  character  for  science. 

CojiSTiTi  Tioy  Hill, 


THE  DBIXKIXG  FOUXTAIXS  OF  THE 
METROPOLITAX  ASSOCTATIOX. 


Sib, — Where  arc  our  architects  ? Where  is 
Me  particular  architect  who  ought  to  guide  the 
choice  of  our  “Metropolitan  Free  Drinking-Foun- 
tain Association  ? ” 1 am  induced  to  ask  these 
questions  from  seeing  engraved,  in  your  last  week’s 
number,  one  monument  to  a butcher  and  poulterer, 
one  ditto  to  a butcher  only,  two  tombs  of  departed 
greatness  on  their  right,  a church  steeple  and  a 
something  stolen  from  the  inside  of  a church  on 
tbe  left,  facetiously  described  as  “ Drinking 
Fountains,”  selected  by  the  “Free  Drinking- 
Fountain  Association.” 

Are  these  sepulchres  to  give  an  additional  chill 
to  the  more  enthusiastic  of  w.ater-driukers  who 
venture  within  their  shadows  ? It  would  seem  so. 
For  my  own  part,  give  me  for  a drbil'ing  fount ain 
something  which  shall,  from  its  beauty  of  design, 
lend  a charm  to  the  water  which  sparkles  from  it, — 
something  n hich  shall  cause  the  weary  and  thirsty 
traveller,  of  whatever  rank,  to  partake  of  its 
hospitable  draught,  and  not  to  shudder  as  he  passes 
by.  Lend  your  powerful  aid,  Mr.  Editor,  and 
rouse  the  lethargic  lion  of  London  from  the  sleep 
which  always  comes  upon  him  directly  he  has 
scraped  together  a large  sum  of  money  in  a good 
cause,  never  heeding  how  it  is  wasted,  or  how 
differently  it  is  spent  from  its  legitimate  purpose. 
Do  not  let  the  association  convert  our  thorough- 
fares into  one  vast  cemetery : rather  transport 


them  to  Woking,  where  they  can  immortalize 
themselves  and  the  association,  with  the  consent 
of  the  Xecropolis  Company,  without  being  a 
nuisance.  Jones. 

THE  DllIXKIXG-FOUXTAIX  MOVEMEXT. 

Bourn,  Lincolnshire.  — On  Tuesday  evening 
last  a meeting  was  held  at  the  Angel  Hotel,  to 
take  into  consideration  the  subject  of  the  erec- 
tion of  a public  fountain  in  the  market-place, 
with  the  double  object  of  commemorating  the 
late  J.  Lely  Ostler,  esq.  aud  promoting  the 
welfare  of  the  poor.  Mr.  Ostler  having  been 
mainly  instrumental  in  the  establishment  of  tbe 
Bourn  Waterworks  (a  description  of  this  extra- 
ordinary spring  we  gave  in  our  numbers  of  the 
21st  and  28th  August,  1858),  it  was  thought  that 
a drinking-fountain  supplied  from  this  water,  and 
made  sufficiently  ornamental  to  be  worthy  of  tbe 
object  in  view,  would  be  a very  appropriate 
manner  of  commemorating  him,  and  that  all 
classes  would  subscribe  to  tbe  memory  of  this 
gentleman,  who  had  done  much  in  promoting 
a line  of  railway  from  Essendine  to  Bourn 
(shortly  to  be  opened),  and  tbe  establishing  of 
infant  schools  in  the  Eastgate.  A committee  was 
formed  to  obtain  designs  and  estimates  of  the 
probable  cost  to  erect  this  memorial  in  tbe 
centre  of  the  market-place,  and  to  report  to  a sub- 
sequent meeting.  Mr.  Edward  Browning,  of 
Stamford,  architect,  has  been  solicited  to  furnish 
a suitable  design. 


In  a publication  lately  there  was  an  account  of 
an  artesian  well  at  Bourn,  where  a bore  of  only 
4 inches  in  diameter — tbe  total  depth  being  92  feet 
— yielded  an  enormous  supply  of  water  ; when 
gauged  in  1856  by  Mr.  Pilbrow,  tbe  engineer  who 
executed  the  woi'k,  it  was  found  to  amount  to 
567,000  gallons  in  24  hours.  The  lieight  it  rose 
at  the  Towu  H.all  was  39  ft.  9 in.  the  level  being 
nearly  the  same  at  the  well  itself.  Xo  engines, 
pumps,  or  reservoirs  are  required.  Fire  cocks  or 
hydrants  being  placed  on  the  mains,  in  case  of 
fire,  a jet  of  water  is  thrown  into  any  house  by 
its  natural  force  without  aid  of  a fire-engine.  The 
sujiply,  by  tins  simple  means,  is  copious,  cheap, 
and  pure.  Even  if  wells  be  used,  is  the  round 
shape  essential  ? and  would  not  an  inverted  pyra- 
midal form  be  cheaper  ? PaouE. 


KEXT  ABCTI.EOLOGICAL  ASSOCIATIOX. 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  society  took  place 
last  week.  It  was  held  at  Ilochcster,  in  the  Town- 
hall.  The  usual  business  was  gone  through,  when 
an  accession  of  sixty  members  was  announced, 
making  a total  of  700!  Forty  candidates  for 
election  were  also  announced. 

After  the  meeting  the  members  were  conducted 
over  the  Cathedral  by  the  Bev.  the  Provost 
of  Oriel,  A.  B.  Hope,  esq,  and  Mr.  B.  C. 
Hussey.  The  information  and  discussion  were 
very  interesting;  but  from  the  multitude  of  very 
councillors  it  is  not  easy’  properly  to  report  the 
result  in  a condensed  form. 

On  leaving  the  Cathedral  the  members  went  on 
to  the  Castle,  on  the  history  and  antiquities  of 
which  an  address  was  delivered  by  Mr.  Arthur 
.^Ishpilcl,  F.S.A.  which  will  be  found  in  another 
part  of  our  columns. 

After  this  the  members  adjourned  to  the  Cathe- 
dral, where  a fine  choral  service,  entirely  from 
Kentish  composers,  was  perfonned.  The  anthem 
“ In  that  day,”  of  Dr.  Elvey,  attracted  great 
attention.  It  is  a very  fine  work,  and  was 
admirably  rendered. 

Xo  room  in  Rochester  being  large  cnougb,  a 
cold  dinner  was  served  in  a fine  marquee  in  tbe 
castle  grounds.  Tbe  Jlarquis  of  Camden  pre- 
sided, supported  by  the  Earl  of  Stanhope  (whose 
brilliant  speech  was  enthusiastically  applauded), 
the  Earl  Darnley,  Earl  Amhurst,  Lord  Brockwell, 
and  the  elite  of  the  county',  Every  place  was 
filled.  Xearly  300  sat  down,  of  whom  we  may 
safely  say  one-third  consisted  of  the  fair  ladies  of 
Kent. 

The  festival  ended,  the  guests  proceeded  to  the 
Deanery  to  inspect  the  fine  museum,  collected 
from  various  Kentish  sources,  and  ably  arranged  by 
Mr,  C.  Roach  Smith,  F.S.A.  who  discoursed  upon 
it.  We  do  not  attempt  any  detailed  report  of  the 
meeting : its  success  was  so  great  that  now  and 
then  it  resulted  in  confusion ; so  true  it  is  that 
extremes  meet. 


“SovTfi  Kensington  MrsEt^i.” — During  the 
week  ending  6th  August,  1859,  the  visitors  have 
been  as  follows: — On  free  days  and  evenings, 
3,331.  On  students’  days  (admission  to  tbe  public 
Gd  ),  and  one  students’  evening,  128.  Total,  7,955. 
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ox  THE  XORMAX  CASTLE, 
PARTICULARLY  AS  REGARDS  THAT 
AT  ROCHESTER. 

Afteb  the  general  meeting  of  the  Kent 
Archmological  Association,  a very  large  concourse 
of  members  assembled  at  the  Castle,  and  called 
on  Mr.  Ashpltel  to  make  some  observations  on 
the  same,  who  said,  as  time  was  so  short,  he  would 
condense  as  much  as  possible  the  remarks  he  hud 
to  make  on  the  noble  and  interesting  ruin  now 
before  them.  They  would  be  divided  into  two 
heads — the  consideration  of  the  peculiarities  of 
plan  and  design  of  the  Norman  Castle,  and  a 
short  sketch  of  tbe  history  of  the  building  under 
consideration.  In  tliis  last  division  his  labours 
would  be'  much  shortened,  ns  a paper  wonld  be 
read  on  the  life  of  its  founder,  the  great  and  good 
Bishop  Gundulf;  and  another  on  one  of  the  most 
stirring  incidents  of  its  history,  the  siege  in  the 
reign  of  King  John. 

It  would  be  unnecessary  to  dilate,  in  an  assem- 
blage like  that  before  him,  upon  the  events  of  the 
Norman  Conquest ; hut  he  must  crave  their  atten- 
tion a moment  to  the  fact  that  the  success  of  the 
invaders  was  not  so  much  to  be  attributed  to 
their  greater  courage,  as  to  tbe  superiority  of 
their  weapons.  The  Saxon  Thane  in  his  short 
tunic,  with  a small  round  target,  and  light 
javelin,  was  no  match  for  the  mail-clad  Xorman, 
with  the  kite-shaped  shield  and  long  lance;  and, 
more  important  still,  the  small  bow  of  tbe  Saxon 
infantry  was  as  nothing  compared  to  that  lung 
bow,  afterwards  the  defence  and  boast  of  England, 
but  at  that  time  peculiar  to  the  Normans.  It 
was,  in  fact,  to  the  former  what  the  Minic  bullet 
or  the  rilled  cannon  are  to  the  old  clumsy  musket 
and  lumbering  cast-iron  gun.  It  might  be  a 
lesson  to  every  country  which  would  wish  to  pre- 
serve its  freedom  and  independence,  and  not  only 
so,  but  to  remain  in  peace  at  home,  and  deter  the 
invader  from  attempting  its  shores,  that  it  should 
possess  the  best  possible  instruments  of  war,  aud 
place  them  in  hands  well  practised  how  to  use 
them. 

The  number  of  Normans  who  possessed  the 
country  was  comparatively  small.  There  was  no 
general  immigration,  no  colonization;  no  attempt 
at  establishing  arts,  commerce,  or  manufactures; 
in  fact,  there  was  no  middle  class.  The  land  was 
held  by  the  different  barons,  each  of  whom  had  at 
his  back  a small,  but  admirably  armed  aud  equipped, 
body  of  retainers.  These  men  could  rapidly  tra- 
verse the  land  whenever  they  wished,  spoiling 
and  plundering  as  they  pleased,  capable  of  defeat- 
ing easily  any  small  bodies,  and  fearing  only  the 
population  should  rise  against  them  en  masse  and 
overwhelm  them  with  numbers.  To  have  a series 
of  strongholds  to  retreat  to  for  self-preservation, 
and  also  wherein  to  store  their  plunder,  was  the 
object  of  these  castles.  Mr.  Ashpitel  then  cited, 
from  several  early  authors,  accounts  of  the  cruel- 
ties of  the  invaders,  and  the  sufferings  of  the 
English. 

The  first  great  object  was  to  erect  a building, 
winch  might  hold  the  light-armed  aud  exaspe- 
rated populace  at  bay,  who  might  surround  and 
besiege  it  in  vain  till  assistance  might  be  brought 
up  by  some  neighbouring  barons.  For  this  pur- 
pose, first,  the  walls  must  he  thick  enough  to 
resist  any  battering-ram  or  engine  of  war  known 
at  that  time,  and  so  high  as  to  be  beyond  the  reach 
of  scaling-ladders;  secondly,  the  gates,  the  only 
vulnerable  point,  must  be  so  placed  that  the 
besieged  could  easily  rain  darts,  stones,  molted 
lead  on  the  heads  of  the  assailants;  and  thirdly, 

! that  the  winning  one  place  should  not  necessitate 
the  loss  of  the  whole,  but  that  it  should  be  easy 
to  defend  work  after  work,  entrance  after  en- 
trance, floor  after  floor,  till  the  whole  was  won. 
In  fact,  so  strong  were  tbe  defences  of  the 
Xorman  castle,  that  they  were  seldom  reduced 
but  by  the  slow  operation  of  famine. 

; The  first  thing  was  the  choice  of  ground.  This 
almost  invariably  was  a hill,  more  or  less  steep, 
commanding  the  adjacent  town,  with  land  about 
it  inclosed  by  a wall,  for  the  purpose  of  feeding 
cattle,  and  for  exercise.  The  external  defence  was 
almost  universally  ii  moat  and  high  wall  with 
flanking  towers,  and  gates  with  similar  defences, 
i and  those  outworks  we  now  call  barbicans.  The 
I inclosurc  within  this  was  called  the  bailey  or  bal- 
lienm.  In  some  castles  there  were  two  distinct 
consecutive  lines  of  defence,  forming  the  upper  .and 
lower  bailey.  Rochester  Castle  seems  to  have  had 
but  one  such  bailey.  It  comprebended,  however, 
only  a few  acres  of  ground,  while  at  Newcastle 
and  Lincoln  more  tlian  twenty  acres  seem  to  have 
been  inclosed  within  the  outer  walls  of  each  castle. 
In  the  centre  of  these,  and  on  the  highest  ground, 
stood  the  keep  or  donjon,  which  is  what  is  more 
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generally  called  the  main  tower,  or  the  castle. 
This  outer  arrangement  of  lines  of  defence  is 
common  to  most  military  buildings  of  the  mediaaval 
period.  ]3ut  the  Norman  keep,  from  its  peculiar 
requirements,  had  great  peculiarities  of  construc- 
tion, and  these  should  be  shortly  described. 

He  would  begin  with  the  ground-story.  This 
had  no  access  whatever  from  without,  and  very 
often  no  windows  whatever.  The  small  arrow- 
slits  are  said  to  have  been  made  subsequently. 
The  walls,  as  the  members  may  see,  are  of  immense 
strength,  ] 2 feet  thick : any  ram  or  catapult 
known  at  that  time  would  make  no  more  impres- 
sion on  them  than  on  the  solid  rock";  while  the 
height  of  the  tower,  lOi  feet,  laughed  to  scorn  any 
attempts  at  escalade.  This  lower  story  seems  to 
have  been  devoted  to  stowing  away  provisions  and 
pluudei”,  or,  perhaps,  to  confine  prisoners  of 
war.  But  there  is  one  feature  here  of  sadden- 
ing interest:  let  the  members  look  at  that  small 
•door, — it  leads  to  a dungeon  a story  deeper.  Here 
is  a low  vaulted  space  about  20  feet  by  12,  with- 
out light,  and  with  only  such  air  as  might  enter 
by  the  chinks  of  the  door.  lu  this  horrid  bole 
were  those  prisoners  immured  whose  wealth  was 
coveted  by  the  lord  of  the  castle.  Here  tbo  Jews’ 
teeth  were  torn  out,  and  at  Newark,  in  a similar 
1 hole  a bishop  is  said  to  have  been  imprisoned  three 
I -days  without  food,  light,  or  air,  till  exhaustion 

■ compelled  him  to  give  up  the  larger  part  of  his 
possessions. 

Mr.  Ashpitel  then  called  attention  to  the  holes 
in  walls  where  the  timbers  were  inserted  that  car- 
ried the  floors  of  the  different  stories,  which,  in- 
I eluding  the  lower  story  already  described,  are 
four  in  number,  without  reckoning  the  four 
I chambers  above  those  again,  at  the  four  angles  of 
the  building.  The  first  story  was  that  occupied 
by  the  garrison.  The  small  chambers  in  the  thick- 
ness of  the  walls  are  supposed  to  have  been  the 
•sleeping-places  of  the  officers. 

Attached  to  the  main  tower,  as  we  see,  is  a 
smaller  square  tower  on  the  northern  side.  On 
1 the  ground  story  it  forms  part  of  the  stowage 
1 places,  aud  on  the  first  story  the  entrance-hall  to 
t the  castle.  The  main  door,  which  is  very  elegantly 
c ornamented  with  zig-zag  mouldings,  is  raised,  of 
c course,  12  or  14  feet  above  the  ground,  and  can 
f only  be  approached  by  going  up  an  inclined  plane. 

To  attack  the  door  the  assailant  must  pass  along 
1 the  inclined  plane  mentioned,  a length  of  about 
I 50  feet,  exposed  to  a frightful  shower  of  missiles, 

I falling  from  a height  of  100  feet  on  Ins  unsheltered 
1 head ; but  then  he  has  not  reached  the  door,  for  the 
] plane  ends,  and  there  is  a vacant  space  of  12  feet 
< crossed  by  a drawbridge,  which,  however,  rises  in 
I bis  face  on  its  hinges,  aud  closes  the  entire  opening 
‘ of  the  outer  door.  There  is  nothing  for  it  now 
1 but  to  bridge  this  space  with  timber  as  hastily  as 
I possible,  and  to  rush  at  the  doorway  aud  hew  it 
i -down  with  axes,  or  batter  it  in  by  the  shortest 
] possible  means.  But  between  this  hall  aud  the 
1 main  buikling  is  another  door,  with  a huge  port- 
I cullis,  through  w'hich  the  garrison  discharge 
: arrows  and  darts,  and  thrust  their  lances.  This 
: must  also  be  won  by  the  same  desperate  means 
the  outer  door  was  broken  in,  and  then,  if  the  gar- 
; rison  be  defeated,  they  retreat  rapidly  up  the 
' winding  staircase,  which  they  block  behind  them 
w’ith  timber  and  stones,  aud  the  same  work  has  to 
be  done  again  and  again,  floor  by  floor,  till  the 

■ battlements  themselves  are  won. 

He  then  called  attention  to  the  next  story  which 
1 covers  the  whole  area  of  the  castle,  except,  of 
t course,  the  passages  in  the  thickness  of  the  walls. 
This  formed  the  hall  of  state,  a chamber  about 
40  feet  square  and  33  feet  high,  divided  across 
: the  middle  by  a screen  of  massive  column  and 
; arches,  richly  ornamented  with  the  zig-zag  mould- 
ing. There  are  two  ranges  of  these  passages  in 
the  thickness  of  the  walls,  aud,  round  the  hall, 
one  above  the  other.  In  these  are  numerous 
small  windows  with  embrasures,  in  w'hich  archers 
and  cross-bowmen  could  stand  in  case  of  a siege  : 
in  fact,  the  object  seems  to  have  been  to  make 
the  upper  part  of  the  castle  full  of  such  apertures, 
regardless  of  the  use  of  the  apartments  within  j 
just  as  the  portholes  are  pierced  in  a ship  without 
taking  into  account  the  subdivisions  of  the  cabins. 
The  upper  stoi'y  has  evidently  been  considerably 
subdivided.  Here  were  the  apartments  for  the 
ladies  and  their  attendants,  the  bowers,  and  the 
bower  women.  Probably  here,  too,  wei’C  the  sick 
and  wounded  tended  during  the  siege.  Above 
this  was  the  roof,  which  covered  the  centre  of  the 
building  in  two  spans;  round  this  were  the  bat- 
tlements, a walk  of  the  width  of  the  thickness  of 
the  walls ; with  a parapet  to  defend  the  archers, 
and  embrasures  through  which  to  discharge  their 
shafts.  At  each  angle  is  a tow'er  about  13  feet 
square,  intended,  probably,  to  shelter  the  warders, 
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or  for  prisons  for  those  on  whom  they  did  not 
intend  to  inflict  the  horrors  of  the  lower  dungeon. 
In  one  of  these  is  the  vestige  of  a stair,  which 
probably  led  to  the  beacon-light.  Within  the 
walk  of  the  battlements,  close  to  the  gutter  of  the 
roof,  are  a double  series  of  small  holes,  which  are 
common  in  Norman  castles,  and  have  been  con- 
jectured to  have  been  the  nests  of  pigeons.  After 
a siege  of  some  weeks,  and  constant  feeding 
on  salt  meats,  anything  fresh  must  have  been 
very  acceptable. 

This  led  Mr.  Ashpitel  to  speak  of  the  wells  of 
these  castles,  which  were  as  indispensable  to  the 
holding  them  as  food.  Scai-cely  any  Norman  castle 
is  without  one.  They  are  concealed  in  the  thick- 
ness of  the  walls,  that  the  besiegers  should  not 
find  them  in  case  they  got  into  the  lower  part, 
and  they  ran  up  three  stories.  At  Carisbrooke  is 
one  more  than  300  feet  deep.  The  cliimney- 
places,  the  smoke  from  which  goes  directly 
through  the  wall  instead  of  up  a flue,  were  then 
described.  The  chapel  was  then  pointed  out. 
There  is  no  doubt  the  apartment  over  the  entrance 
in  the  side  tower  served  for  this  purpose.  The 
arch,  and  the  evident  vestiges  of  an  apsis,  formed 
the  choir.  The  chapel  is  mentioned  in  the 
"llegistrum  Roffense  ” as  the  King’s  Cliapel. 

Mr.  Ashpitel  then  gave  a sketch  of  the  history 
of  the  castle,  which  our  limits  prevent  our  report- 
ing at  length.  He  supposed,  however,  that  when 
it  was  said  its  construction  cost  Gundulph  60Z. — 
a sum  considered  totally  inadequate  to  complete 
such  a work  even  in  those  days — there  was  a mis- 
apprehension. The  wages  of  a mason  were  then 
Id.  a-day,  represented  now  by  Ss.  or  sixty  times 
as  much.  If  pounds  sterling  were  meant,  the 
cost  would  he  only  3,600/.  of  our  present  money. 
But  the  pound  sterling  was  not  in  general  use  till 
the  time  of  King  John.  He  supposed,  therefore, 
the  pound  weight  of  silver  was  meant,  which  at 
the  present  rate  would  represent  a sum  of  13,000/. 
which,  considering  the  proximity  of  the  material, 
w'ould  not  he  so  much  out  of  the  way. 

In  conclusion,  be  often  thought  and  had  said 
nothing  seemed  to  give  so  true  and  intelligible  an 
idea  of  the  parts  and  uses  of  the  Norman  castle  as 
the  passages  relating  to  that  of  Front  de  Bamf  in 
“ Ivanhoe.”  Sir  Walter  Scott — a thorough  anti- 
quary and  profound  judge  of  human  nature — had 
depicted  scenes  that  might  have  passed  in  the 
castle  before  us.  We  may  almost  fancy  them 
realized.  In  the  lower  chamber  arc  the  stores 
of  all  sorts,  not  the  least  considerable  the 
Gascony  wine  the  friar  seeks  for.  On  the  main 
floor  arc  the  free  lances  and  the  baron’s  retainers, 
carousing.  In  the  state-hall  above  arc  Cedric  and 
Athelstane,  watching  the  passage  of  the  sun  across 
the  window,  and  waiting  for  noon.  Above,  again, 
is  the  fair  Rowena,  in  the  bower,  weeping  over  the 
news  of  Wilfrid’s  wounds  and  captivity.  Above, 
again,  at  the  height  that  dizzies  us  to  look  down, 
are  the  Templar  and  the  Jewess;  while,  in  the 
horrid  hole  beneath,  are  the  Jew  and  the  savage 
baron.  The  actors  have  passed  away,  but,  with  a 
little  restoration,  the  castle  would  he  complete 
and  the  scene  before  us  perfect  as  it  was  seven 
hundred  long  years  ago. 

Thanking  the  members  for  their  kind  attention, 
Mr.  Ashpitel  concluded,  and  the  party  passed  on 
to  the  cathedral. 


THE  MAUSOLEUM  OF  HALICARNASSUS, 
CNIDUS. 

Feom  Mr.  Newton’s  two  discourses  on  this  sub- 
ject at  Carlisle,  already  referred  to,  w’e  obtain  the 
following  particulars.  He  said  the  first  traveller 
I .am  aware  of  who  noticed  Budrum  was  Thevenot, 
who  about  the  year  1560  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  there  were  in  the  walls  of  the  Castle  of 
Budrum  certain  slabs  with  figures  of  horsemen 
cut  in  relief.  From  this  time,  as  far  as  I know, 
the  place  was  unnoticed  by  travellers  till  about 
the  middle  of  the  last  century,  when  these  same 
slabs  with  reliefs  noticed  by  Thevenot  w’ere  drawn 
by  an  Englishman  named  Dalton,  and  published 
in  the  volume  of  Ionian  antiquities  of  the  Dilet- 
tanti Society,  long  known  to  archmologists,  and 
were  reasonably  supposed  to  belong  to  the  Mauso- 
leum; the  more  so  that  in  contemporary  and 
authentic  accounts  of  the  building  of  the  Castle 
of  Budrum  by  the  Knights  of  St.  John  it  stated 
that  the  castle  was  built  out  of  the  ruins  of  the 
Mausoleum.  A great  many  English  travellers 
visited  the  castle,  svibsequently  to  the  publication 
of  these  engravings,  and  ultimately  a representa- 
tion having  been  made  to  Lord  Stratford  de  Red- 
clifle,  then  our  ambassador  at  Constantinople,  he 
obtained  a firman  for  the  removal  of  these  slabs. 
They  were  subsequently  presented  by  Lord  Strat- 
ford to  the  British  Museum  in  the  year  1840. 
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Though  they  were  alw'ays  supposed  to  belong  to 
the  Mausoleum  it  was  never  fully  proved.  In 
1852  I went  to  the  Levant;  and  one  main  object 
I had  in  going  there  was  to  visit  Budrum  and  see 
whether  anything  more  of  the  Mausoleum  could 
be  found.  Various  circumstances  prevented  my 
visiting  Budrum  till  the  year  1855.  In  that  year 
I bad  the  opportunity  of  going  to  the  castle,  and 
the  first  thing  that  struck  me  on  the  outside 
w’alls  was  certain  lions’  heads.  It  immediately 
occurred  to  me  that  from  their  style  these  lions’ 
heads  must  belong  to  the  Mausoleum.  I lost  no 
time  in  acquainting  Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe, 
and,  after  various  delays  on  the  part  of  the 
Turkish  Government,  I obtained  a firman  giving 
me  general  leave  to  dig.  In  the  autumn  of 
1856,  being  in  England,  I had  the  opportunity 
of  submitting  to  Lord  Clarendon,  then  Foreign 
Secretary,  my  opinion  as  to  the  character  of  those 
lions ; and  Her  Majesty’s  Government,  with  a 
liberality  that  1 hope  future  governments  will 
imitate,  ordered  excavations  to  be  made  on  an 
extensive  scale,  and  sent  out  a ship  of  w'ar  with  a 
body  of  sappers,  an  officer  of  the  Royal  Engiueers, 
and  a competent  architect.  With  that  we  set 
out  iu  the  autumn  of  the  year  1856.  My  object 
was,  of  course,  not  only  to  remove  the  lions’ 
heads  ft-om  the  castle  walls,  but  to  discover  the 
site  of  the  Mausoleum  if  possible.  Then  came 
the  question — What  possible  clue  is  there  to  this 
site  ? Now  it  so  happens  that  of  Halicarnassus 
we  have  a description  by  an  ancient  author,  Vitru- 
vius. He  says  that  Halicarnassus  is  shaped  like  a 
theatre  ; that  it  has  two  horns,  on  each  of  which 
is  a public  building ; that  in  the  centre  of  the 
semicircle,  half-way  up  the  hill,  is  the  Mausoleum, 
and  further  up  is  the  temple  of  Mars.  All  that  is 
very  clear  and  distinct.  In  IS-tT,  in  furtherance 
of  these  researches.  Sir  Francis  Beaufort,  then 
director  of  the  hydrographical  survey  for  the 
Admiralty,  sent  Capt.  Spratt  to  make  a new 
survey  of  Budrum,  with  directions  especially  to 
look  for  the  site  of  the  Mausoleum.  Capt.  Spratt, 
following  the  statements  of  former  travellers, 
looked  for  the  site  on  a mound,  which  he  found  in 
the  centre  of  the  town.  VTien  I was  there  I pro- 
ceeded to  excavate  this  mound,  but  I did  not  find 
the  Mausoleum  there.  There  was  another  site 
which  Mr.  Hamilton  and  Dr.  Ross  pronounced  to 
be  the  site  of  the  Mausoleum  from  its  command- 
ing central  position.  Before  I touched  that  I was 
determined  to  try  a third  site,  never  noticed,  as 
far  as  I am  aware,  by  any  traveller  except  Pro- 
fessor Donaldson.  It  is  to  Professor  Donaldson, 
whose  knowledge  of  architecture  is  so  w’ell  known 
that  I need  not  refer  further  to  it — it  is  to  him 
that  the  credit  is  due  of  having  remarked  while 
travelling  in  the  East  some  thirty  years  ago,  that 
there  was  a particular  spot  where  all  the  walls  of 
the  houses  and  gardens  were  built  from  fragments 
of  what  be  described  as  a “superb  Ionic  edifice.” 
Professor  Donaldson  w'as  kind  enough  to  commxi- 
nicate  to  me,  some  years  ago,  out  of  his  manuscript 
journal,  the  account  of  these  facts  ; and  following 
his  observations,  I looked  for  and  found  the  site, 
and  commenced  digging  there.  That  spot  is  the 
true  site  of  the  Mausoleum.  On  the  Ist  of 
•January,  1857,  I commenced  digging  on  that 
site,  and  before  I had  dug  there  two  days  I found 
a fragment  of  moulding  and  a piece  of  a foot  from 
a frieze,  aud  I knew  that  the  moulding  was  a 
piece  of  the  frieze  of  the  Mausoleum  w’hich  had 
been  taken  to  the  British  Museum  by  Lord  Strat- 
ford de  Redclifi'e.  I then  felt  convinced  that  I 
bad  found  the  true  site.  I proceeded  with  the 
digging,  and  found  confused  masses  of  columns 
and  fragments  of  sculptured  frieze,  and  a large 
collection  of  sculpture,  which  I cannot  give  you 
an  account  of  now ; — you  will  find  them  under 
the  portico  of  the  British  Museum.  The  details 
of  these  discoveries  you  will  find  in  a parliamen- 
tary paper  entitled  “ The  Discoveries  at  Budrum,” 
published  last  year,  and  I hope  the  remainder  of  the 
documents  on  this  subject  will  be  shortly  printed. 
I shall  now  proceed  to  describe  the  general  cha- 
racter of  the  Mausoleum.  Some  of  you  are  pro- 
bably aware  that  we  have  in  the  case  of  the 
Mausoleum  certain  very  valuable  measurements 
given  U9  by  Pliny.  It  of  course  is  a matter  of 
notoriety  that  the  Maxisoleum  was  a tomb  erected 
by  Artemisia  to  the  memory  of  her  husband 
Mausolus,  which  rivalled  in  point  of  decoration 
the  great  temples  of  Hellenic  antiquity,  com- 
bining the  massive  character  of  the  Oriental  and 
Egyptian  tombs,  aud  the  refined  beauty  of  edifices 
like  the  Parthenon.  We  have  two  useful  mea- 
surements to  start  from,  given  by  Pliny — the 
general  area  and  the  height.  The  general  area  is 
said  to  have  been  411  feet,  leaving  for  each  of  the 
four  sides  something  more  than  100  feet,  so  that 
in  digging  the  ground  iny  first  object  was  to  find 
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a corner  of  this  area,  and  to  niy  delight  I did  so. 
By  a singular  coincidence  1 began  at  the  south- 
western end  of  the  building,  and  then  proceeded 
to  follow  the  two  lines  in  two  directions ; and  to 
be  sure  it  was  the  Mausoleum.  I measured  from 
the  northward  105  feet,  and  dug  until,  to  my 
great  delight,  I came  to  the  corner.  1 so  pro- 
ceeded until  I got  the  square.  When  I speak  of 
the  building,  I must  tell  you  it  is  in  a peculiar 
state.  The  Mausoleum  was  a temple  standing  on 
a lofty  basement,  built  of  green  rag  stone,  bound 
with  iron,  65  feet  in  the  air.  Isot  only  has  the 
temple  itself,  but  the  basement  also  been  com- 
pletely remored  by  the  Kuights  of  St.  John  to 
build  their  castle,  as  any  one  may  see  from  these 
slabs.  The  castle  is  built  mostly  of  that  basement 
of  green  rag,  and  the  sculpture  which  the  knights 
found  was  used  as  ornaments.  It  appears  that  at 
first  the  architect  of  the  Mausolevira,  wanting  to 
have  a sure  foundation,  took  what  I conceive  to  be 
anancieiitquarrvjwherethcrockwaspartly  quarried 
away,  and  proceeded  to  fill  up  the  various  dipths, 
and  made  the  foundational  base  so  until  he  was 
on  a level  with  the  ground — till  be  got  a general 
surface,  filling  up  with  green  rag  stone,  and 
making  a quadrangle  rather  larger  than  Pliny 
gives.  If  you  can  conceive  the  basement,  imagine 
it  rase  with  the  surface,  and  then  the  knights 
went  on  scooping  it  out,  getting  a slab  here  and 
a slab  there,  till  they  came  to  the  actual  rock  of 
the  quarry,  and  left  two  or  three  courses  j and 
then,  I conceive,  to  the  deep  quadrangular  pit, 
which  I found  full  of  masses  of  various  kinds.  It 
was  in  this  pit  that  I found  all  sorts  of  architec- 
tural and  sculptural  details,  but  the  most  impor- 
tant part  of  my  discovery,  the  part  which  has 
attracted  the  greatest  notice,  was  this,namely,the 
stones  of  the  pyramid,  portions  of  two  horses  from 
the  quadrangle,  and  the  statue  of  Mausolus  himself 
was  found  further  to  the  tomb.  It  appears  from 
Hyginus  that  around  the  tomb  itself  was  the 
peribolos,  or  sacred  precinct,  surrounded  by  a 
wall ; and  digging  on  I came  to  a wall  behind 
which,  after  removing  .a  mass  of  nibble,  I found  a 
number  of  steps  from  the  pyramids,  lions,  por- 
tions of  statues  and  other  things,  and  two  im- 
mense fragments  of  horses  lying  in  a confused 
heap.  I have  no  manner  of  doubt  but  these 
things  were  hurled  from  the  top  of  the  pyra- 
mid by  an  earthquake  or  some  other  such  force, 
and  deposited  there.  It  is  a curious  fact  that  the 
bronze  bit  was  in  the  mouth  of  the  horse  still, 
and  the  bronze  clamps  by  which  the  parts  were 
bolted  together,  were  still  sticking  in  the  stones. 
A vase  was  found  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs  which, 
upon  examination,  was  found  to  have  upon  it 
cuneiform  characters.  Copies  were  sent  to  Eng- 
land, and  one  was  submitted  to  Dr.  Birch,  and 
another  to  Sir  II.  Ruwlinson,  and  without  con- 
sultation both  said  at  once  it  contained  the  name 
of  Xerxes  in  Egyptian  and  Persian  characters. 
The  only  way  we  can  explain  this  singular  fact  is 
that  this  staircase  wa.s  the  one  going  down  to  the 
level  of  the  lower  line  of  the  building  for  the 
express  purpose  of  taking  the  body  of  Mausolus 
down  to  the  tomb.  The  body  having  been  de- 
posited in  the  tomb,  the  entrance  was  closed  up 
by  a stone.  The  stone  weighed  ten  tons,  and  was 
dropped  into  its  place  like  aportcullis  with  bronze 
bolts  fitted  into  sockets ; in  fact,  it  had  all  the 
appearance  of  a stone  portcullis,  such  as  we  see 
used  in  the  Egyptian  pyramids  to  close  np  for 
ever  the  entrance  into  a royal  tomb. 

Going  a little  more  fully  on  the  second  occasion 
into  a description  of  the  building,  ^Ir.  Newton  said 
he  was  about  to  mention  certain  facts  which  had 
come  to  light  from  the  excavations,  and  which 
coincided  in  a most  remarkable  manner  with  the 
statements  of  Pliny.  In  order  that  they  might 
perfectly  understand  his  description,  it  would  be 
well  to  state  generally  the  account  of  the  building 
as  Pliny  had  given  it.  Nothing  could  be  more 
vague  than  the  descriptions  by  the  ancients  of 
their  buildings.  Unfortunately  they  had  left  no 
illustrations  like  ground  jdans  or  elevations,  but 
simply  measurements,  and  those  measurements 
being  written  in  Homan  numerals  were  constantly 
altered  in  transcribing,  so  that  the  totals  and  the 
details  seldom  agreed,  and,  therefore,  architects 
in  working  out  their  own  theories  were  apt  to  set 
aside  the  dimensions  given  by  the  ancients  if  they 
interfered  with  their  own  notions  of  what  the 
building  should  he.  In  the  case  of  the  Mausoleum 
this  practice  had  been  carried  a little  too  far. 
They  bad  in  Pliny  certain  dimensions,  first  as  re- 
garded the  area  of  the  building,  and  second  as 
regardtai  its  height.  The  area  Pliny  gave  as  411 
feet.  The  quadrangular  area,  which  he  (Mr. 
Newton)  laid  bare,  was  rather  more  than  470 
feet,  but,  of  course,  tbe  hollow  quadrangle  cut 
out  of  the  rock,  on  which  the  foundation  of  the 


building  stood,  would  be  considerably  broader 
than  the  base  of  the  building  itself  measured, 
as  he  presumed  it  would  be  measured,  on  the 
stylobate  of  the  columus  on  which  it  rested. 
Pliny  spoke  of  a portion  of  building  which 
he  called  the  teiTOu : it  was  peripteral  and 
measured  63  feet  in  length  from  east  to  west,  and 
was  shorter  at  the  sides.  Cockerell,  in  a very 
ingenious  paper,  which  formed  part  of  a memoir 
published  about  ten  years  ago  on  the  Mausoleum, 
thought  that  Pliny’s  measurement  referred  to  the 
peribolos,  and  that  the  63  feet  represented  the 
length  of  the  building  itself.  But  the  excavation 
had  shown  that  they  must  take  a much  lai*ger 
area  for  the  precinct  or  peribolos,  and  that  the 
411  feet  of  Pliny  did  refer  to  the  actual  measure- 
ment of  the  basement;  consequently,  the  smaller 
measurement  of  63  feet  from  oast  to  west  referred 
to  the  shorter  sides,  from  north  to  south,  and  to 
the  cella  or  interior  building  around  which  the 
columus  stood.  "With  regard  to  the  height  nothing 
could  he  more  difficult  than  the  language  of  Pliny. 
Pliny  said  the  building  was  composed  of  this 
terrou,  that  is  to  say  a cella,  or  walled  temple 
surrounded  by  columns.  This  was  not  built,  as 
was  usual  in  Greek  temples,  w ith  a roof,  but  was 
surmounted  by  a pyramid,  above  which  was  placed 
the  chariot,  so  that  Pliny’s  measurement  referred 
to  tbe  height  of  the  building  surmounted  by 
columus  surmounted  by  the  chariot.  PHn  j said  this 
terron  was  75  cubits  in  height,  or  about  37-i-  feet 
English  measurement  j and  the  pyramid  and 
chariot  were  also  374  feet,  inclusive  of  the  height,, 
of  the  chariot ; so  that  the  whole  height  of  the 
building  was  140  feet.  Now  374  added  to  374 
made  75,  so  that  they  had  65  feet  to  account  for; 
and  architects,  in  restoring  the  Mausoleum,  had 
paid  very  little  attention  to  that  65  feet,  sup- 
posing that  there  was  some  error  in  transcription 
which  they  had  nothing  to  do  with.  He  would 
now  state  the  facts  which  were  placed  beyond 
all  doubt  by  the  excavation.  First,  as  regarded 
the  temple  part,  because  in  treating  of  the  build- 
ing they  must  consider  that  this  lower  part  which 
Pliny  called  the  terron,  was  simply  the  body  of  a 
Greek  temple,  and  they  must  consider  this  ]>yramid 
as  the  roof.  In  the  terron  they  had  found  an! 
immense  quantity  of  architectural  fragments, 
wliich  they  found  of  great  advantage,  for  by  build- 
ing up  these  fragments  they  got  at  tbe  '‘order” 
of  the  temple.  The  results  were  most  remarkable, 
though  here  he  was  rather  anticipating  what  he 
hoped  Mr.  Pullen  would  give  to  the  world  in  a 
more  mature  form.  Having  put  together  the 
base  of  the  temple  and  several  parts  of  the 
order,  Mr.  Pullen  had  obtained  a height  within 
three  or  foar  inches  of  the  374  fe«t  asserted 
by  Pliny.  That  was  a fact  which  must  be  called 
a decided  coincidence.  He  pointed  out  two  or 
three  drawings  by  Mr.  Pullen,  which,  he  said, 
would  give  his  audience  some  idea  of  the  beauty 
of  the  Greek  architecture : he  believed  that 
even  in  the  Parthenon  itself  no  architecture  has 
been  found  so  delicate  in  execution.  The  whole 
of  these  beautiful  monuments  were  coloured.  In 
many  cases  tbe  colouring  was  adhering  like  a cake, 
perfectly  fresh.  There  were  two  colours  u.sed — 
the  brightest  blue,  a pigment  e([ual  in  intensity 
to  ultrainarine,  and  a red,  like  vermilion  or  some 
pigment  of  equal  intensity.  All  tbe  Greek  archi- 
tecture of  the  highest  order  was  coloured.  Point- 
ing to  the  drawings  of  two  lions’  heads,  he  observed 
that  as  specimens  of  architectural  decoration, 
thc3'  were  of  surpassing  beauty,  and  there  was 
nothing  to  compare  with  them  except  tbe  lions  on 
the  cornice  of  the  Parthenon  of  the  Athenian 
Acropolis.  In  the  course  of  excavation  they  had 
found  portions  of  moulding,  capitals,  lions  in  two 
parts,  and  an  immense  number  of  drums  of 
columns,  and  by  measuring  tbe  whole  of  these, 
and  striking  a mean  average,  Mr.  Pullen  had  ob- 
tained a calculation  of  the  height  of  the  column. 
Tlie  height  of  the  column  itself  was  the  only 
point  that  admitted  of  doubt:  being  composed 
of  several  drums,  they  could  not  get  at  the  height 
of  the  column  itself.  But  Mr.  I’ulk-n  had  taken 
the  diameter  and  calculated  the  height  from  other 
examples  of  the  ancient  Ionic  order.  He  need 
not  inform  them  that  in  that  style  of  arelutectuve 
the  height  of  the  column  was  alwajs  in  a certain 
proportion  to  its  diameter.  Pliny  stales  that  in 
addition  to  the  roof  surmounted  by  the  chariot, 
there  were  twenty-four  steps  of  the  pyramid. 
Now  it  struck  him  (Mr.  Newton),  that  if  he  could 
find  near  the  Mausoleum  a single  step  of  the 
pyramid,  he  should  obtain  the  whole  dimension  of 
the  pyramid  by  multijjlying  that  dimension  by 
24.  It  was  two  months  before  he  found  that 
step.  Behind  a wall  he  found  enormous  masses  of 
architecture  buried  together,  be  found  a marble 
step  which  he  recognized  at  once  as  one  of  the 


steps  of  the  pyramid.  Tbe  best  way  he  could  de- 
scribe the  steps  was  by  asking  his  audience  to 
suppose  them  to  be  enormous  tiles,  llj  iuehes 
thick,  with  two  flanches,  one  at  the  back,  with 
two  smaller  ones  at  the  sides.  They  were  laid 
together  precisely  as  Greek  and  Roman  roof  tiles 
were  laid  together  in  such  a way  as  to  throw  off  the 
rain.  But  the  back  flanch  wasthe  peculiar  featuie. 
Very  much  broader  than  the  side  fianch,  it  fitted 
into  a groove  of  the  pyramid  step,  and  overlap- 
ping it,  so  that  they  must  conceive  the  whole  con- 
structed of  a sort  of  marble  tiles  overlapping  each 
other,  and  each  being  clamped  together  by  copper 
bolts,  which  be  found  in  their  place.  Lieutenant 
Smith  measured  these  steps,  and  found  them  to 
be  11|  inches,  and  multiplying  that  by  the  number 
of  the  steps,  be  made  the  whole  height  of  the 
pyramid  to  be  about  234  feet.  Theu  came  the 
chariot,  which  they  found  to  measure  10  feet  high. 
They  had  the  statue  of  Mausolus  complete  from 
head  to  foot — nothing  was  wanting.  The  height 
of  the  chariot  was  long  an  unknown  quantity,, 
when  one  day  on  the  south  side  of  the  building,, 
and  140  feet  from  the  place  where  be  found  the 
other  things,  he  was  excessively  delighted  to  find 
the  nave  of  tlie  wheel  of  tbe  chariot  and  portions  of 
the  ferrule,  from  which  Mr.  Pullen  was  able  to  re- 
construct the  whole.  From  this  a calculation  was 
made  which  gave  them  a height  of  37  feet  3 in. 
which  was  within  a very  few  inches  of  the 
measurement  of  Pliny.  Therefore,  as  two  of 
Pliny’s  meiisurements  proved  to  he  right,  he  sub- 
mitted that  there  were  strong  grounds  for  suppos- 
ing that  the  third- — the  65  feet — must  have  ex- 
isted. He  could  only  look  for  it  in  the  basement,, 
which,  as  he  stated  yesterday,  he  conceived  to  be 
a vast  mass  of  masonry  of  green  rag  stone,  65  feet 
bigb,  towering  above  the  plain  of  Boudrum  and 
sustaining  tbe  m.agnificeut  temple  of  36  Ionic 
columns,  above  which  was  the  pyramid,  and  high 
up  in  air  the  magnificent  classical  group  of  the 
chariot  and  four  horses,  with  Mausolus — whom 
they  must  consider  the  deified  Mausolus — tower- 
ing above  all.  And  when  they  conceived  this 
marble  mass,  decorated  with  the  most  magnificent 
architectm-e,  picked  out  with  colouring,  as  seen 
against  the  blue  sky  of  Caria,  it  must  have  been  a 
spectacle  such  as  the  world  had  never  seen  before 
or  since,  and  which  justified  the  judgment  of  the 
ancients,  who  called  the  Mausoleum  one  of  the 
seven  wonders  of  the  world.  Without  notes  he 
could  nut  enter  into  the  question  of  the  area  of 
this  building.  He  observed  that  each  of  tbe  stejis 
liad  a line  marked  upon  the  upper  side,  and  some 
of  these  lines  were  9 inches  and  some  only  5 
inches  from  the  edge.  The  part  between  the  line 
and  the  edge  was  completelj'  polished,  and  the 
other  part  was  not.  It  immediately  struck  him 
that  the  polished  part  was  the  tread  of  the  step, 
and  tlie  other  part  that  which  was  overlapped  and 
concealed  bj'  the  step  above.  The  steps  on  which 
the  line  was  5 inches  and  9 inches  from  the  etlge, 
they  concluded  to  he  corner  steps.  He  described 
the  way  in  which  they  arrived  at  the  area  covered 
by  the  steps ; to  tliis  thej'  added  the  area  on 
which  the  chariot  stood,  which  was  a matter  that 
could  easily  be  calculated  because  tbey  knew  that 
tbe  horses  were  10  feet  in  length,  and  tliey 
allowed  4 feet  for  the  chariot  and  a trifling  mar- 
gin for  the  projection  beyond  the  edge  of  the 
jjyramid.  Rutting  all  these  together,  Lieut. 
Smith  obtained  most  curiously  a circumference  at 
the  stylobate  very  nearly  corresponding  with  that 
of  Rliny.  Consequently  they  must  suppose  that 
Pliny’s  36  coUimns  were  ranged  round  a cir- 
cumference of  411  feet.  Tbe  inner  portion  was 
much  smaller,  and  it  was  a question  whether  it 
was  supported  by  marble  beams.  It  was  possible 
that  metal  beams  might  liave  been  used,  but  that 
was  a question  wliich  he  left  to  architects,  and  on 
which  he  did  not  wish  to  exprtss  an  opinion. 
However,  they  found,  as  far  as  they  could  ascer- 
tain, that  the  measurements  of  Pliny  were  correct, 
and  they  were  doubtless  taken  from  the  books 
which  l^atcrnus  and  Pbj'teus,  the  architects  of 
the  Mausoleum,  wrote  upon  the  building. 
Cnidus  was  furnished  with  a double  port,  for 
the  convenience  of  vessels  approaching  from 
diflerent  directions,  and  connected  by  a canal. 
The  inhabitants  seemed  to  have  been  a highly 
civilized,  but  quiet  people,  carrying  on  commerce 
with  Alexandria,  but  not  distinguished  like  the 
Athenians,  either  for  naval  or  military  exploits. 
Tbey  were,  however,  distinguished  for  other  great 
things  which  gave  them  a great  name  among 
great  cities  for  ever.  Thej’  had  in  their  city  the 
celebrated  statue,  the  Venus  of  Praxiteles,  and  it 
must  be  mentioned  to  their  credit  that  when  a 
king  of  Mytelene  offered  to  redeem  their  public 
debt  if  they  would  give  him  the  statue,  they  re- 
fused to  do  so,  and  would  not  let  it  go  out  of  the 
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city.  There  is  a very  interesting  notice  of  Cnidus 
and  of  this  statue  by  a tourist,  who  travelled 
before  the  age  of  Murray's  hand-books,  and  who 
is  not  very  well  known  as  a tourist — he  meant  the 
philosopher  Lucian,  who  lived  sometime  about  the 
age  of  Hadrian,  and  who  made  a voyage  to 
Cnidus  with  two  companions,  their  object  being 
to  go  about  from  city  to  city,  and  look  at  the 
works  of  art.  These  remarks  were  the  more  in- 
teresting because  he  was  the  son  of  a sculptor, 
and  was  himself  bred  up  to  that  art.  Mr.  Newton 
regretted  that  the  excavations  at  Cnidus  gave  no 
trace  whatever  of  any  copies  of  this  Venus,  though 
he  had  thought  it  possible  they  might  have  found 
some.  The  statxie  itself  w'as  taken  to  Constan- 
tinople by  Alexander  the  Great,  and  was  there 
destroyed  by  the  Crusaders : at  all  events  it 
was  gone  j but  copies  existed  on  Greek  coins 
in  the  time  of  the  Roman  empire.  On  first 
going  to  Cnidus  it  was  winter,  and  the 
place  being  greatly  exposed,  he  did  not  make 
much  search  j but  he  made  inquiries,  and  could 
not  hoar  anything  of  the  lion.  But  in  May, 
Mr.  Pullen  searched  the  coast  to  the  south  of  the 
town,  and  at  about  an  hour’s  walk  from  the  town 
he  found  a great  lion  lying  on  a rock,  and  close  to 
him  was  a tomb.  The  lion  was  10  feet  long  and 
6 feet  high  at  the  head.  Mr.  Newton  immediately 
commenced  preparations  for  removing  him.  That 
was  a very  difficult  engineering  operation.  It  was 
necessary  to  construct  a roadof  considerable  width 
for  about  a quarter  of  a mile,  to  drag  the  lion 
down  on  a heavy  sledge  drawn  by  a hundred  men, 
and  to  embark  him  from  the  edge  of  a precipice 
where  it  was  impossible  to  make  a pier.  The  effect 
of  that  lion  against  the  eastern  sky  when  he  was 
raised  from  the  ground,  was  the  finest  sight  he 
had  ever  witnessed : he  seemed  to  look  at  them 
with  an  angry  glance,  as  much  as  to  say,  “Why 
do  you  rouse  me  from  my  sleep  of  two  thousand 
years?”  In  getting  him  off  without  a pier  the 
rock  gave  way,  and  he  came  against  the  edge  of 
the  shears.  After  some  trouble  they  succeeded  in 
passing  a ship’s  cable  round  him,  shoving  him  off 
and  holding  him  back  in  the  air  till  the  proper 
moment,  and  then  dropped  him  into  the  ship, 
lie  weighed  eleven  tons.  The  lion  originally  stood 
on  a tomb,  near  to  which  he  was  found.  The 
tomb  was  a small  mausoleum — a pyramid  placed 
on  a Doric  colonnade.  The  pyramid  was  what  is 
called  a polyandron  or  public  monument,  where  a 
number  of  persons  who  had  fallen  in  battle  were 
buried  j and  among  the  stones  was  found  a large 
buckler,  upon  which  the  names  of  those  who  tVll 
in  the  battle  were  to  have  been  inscribed.  He 
was  disposed  to  think  that  this  lion  was  rather 
early,  and  he  considered  it  one  of  the  greatest 
works  of  art  that  had  ever  come  down  to  ns : it 
was  severer  in  style  than  the  mausoleum  sculp- 
ture, and  preferable  to  it,  and  he  was  disposed  to 
place  its  date  about  -104  B.C.  There  was  a great 
naval  victory  at  Cos,  which  took  place  off  Cnidus, 
at  that  time;  and  Colonel  Leek  was  of  opinion 
that  tliat  was  the  only  historical  event  connected 
with  Cnidus  to  which  this  monument  could  be 
referred  with  any  probability.  The  architecture 
was  of  the  Doric  order,  and  half  unfinished.  He 
should  say  it  was  commenced  when  a certain  party 
in  the  city  of  Cnidus  were  in  the  ascendancy,  and 
probably  that  party  was  overthrown  and  the  work 
was  never  finished.  The  only  sign  of  inter- 
ment was  a small  Greek  vase  found  at  the 
entrance;  but  as  a specimen  of  a Greek  tomb  it 
was  of  great  interest,  particularly  as  it  was  a light 
specimen  of  what  was  called  horizontal  vaulting, 
that  is,  when  one  stone  is  placed  a little  in  ad- 
vance of  another,  each  overlapping  the  other  till 
they  came  to  the  crown  of  the  vault.  There  was 
an  enormous  stone  weighing  five  tons,  and  shaped 
like  the  bung  of  a cask,  and  it  struck  him  that 
this  stone  had  been  placed  in  the  centre  of  the 
horizontal  vault  as  a key  stone.  The  use  of  lions 
in  monuments  might  be  traced  all  through  the 
ancient  world ; they  had  them  in  the  mausoleum 
for  instance,  where  they  seemed  to  be  used  as 
sentinels.  He  thought  this  lion  was  intended  to 
be  a watchman  or  sentinel  looking  out  seaward. 
It  must  have  had  a fine  effect  to  see  it  on  the 
headland.  As  the  mariner  passed  up  he  woxild 
see  the  Colossus  at  Rhodes ; he  would  then  see 
this  colossal  lion ; he  would  then  see  the  famous 
city  of  Cos  and  the  mausoleum  on  the  opposite 
side;  and  then  he  would  pass  the  temple  of 
Apollo  at  Branchidse,  and  the  temple  of  Ephesus. 
The  route  along  the  shore  of  the  Archipelago 
would  be  a succession  of  magnificent  works.  He 
then  proceeded  to  exhibit  drawings  of  several 
infernal  deities  which  he  found  at  Cnidus;  among 
them  that  of  Proserpine,  which  he  identified  from 
the  pomegranate  which  she  held  in  her  band,  and 
which  is  peculiar  to  this  goddess.  He  found  also 


fragments  of  statues  of  Terminus,  Persephone, 
and  Demeter,  besides  several  heads  or  fragments 
of  statues,  four  or  five  little  marble  pigs  with 
inscriptions  on  the  basis,  dedicated  to  Ceres ; 
twelve  pair  of  votive  breasts,  and  wbat  was  most 
remarkable  at  the  bottom  he  found  layers  of 
common  green  glass  bottles  of  the  Roman  period; 
and  it  was  remarkable  that  though  iraineuse 
masses  of  marble  had  heeu  thrown  in,  the  bottles 
were  not  broken.  The  whole  of  the  ground  in 
the  terminos  was  strewed  with  fragments  of 
sculpture  and  terra  cottas,  with  representations 
of  women  carrying  pitchers  of  water,  which 
might  represent  Danaids,  and  quantities  of  lamps 
which  they  removed  literally  In  wheelbnrrowfuls. 
Altogether  the  terminos  was  a most  curious  place, 
and  bis  impression  was  that  the  place  had  been 
disturbed  by  an  earthquake,  and  all  these  mate- 
rials mixed  together  by  some  great  convulsion  of 
nature.  A very  interesting  tomb  was  found — a 
public  monument  to  a certain  Lykecthus,  the 
speaker,  or  as  be  was  called  “ aphestior”  of  the 
senate.  Now  that  word  “aphestior”  occurred 
only  once  in  ancient  authors.  In  his  “ Politics,” 
Aristotle  states  the  fact  tliat  the  head  of  the 
senate  at  Cnidus  w’as  called  Aphestior,  and  2,000 
years  after  they  dug  up  a stone  containing  an 
inscription  confirming  the  extraordinary  accuracy 
of  Aristotle.  He  mentioned  this  to  show  the  im- 
portance of  preserving  every  fragment  of  Greek 
inscription. 


DESIGN  EOR  THE  PROPOSED  NEW 
FOREIGN  OFFICE  AND  LM)IA  OFFICE. 

The  House  of  Commons  has  voted  30,000?.  for 
the  preparation  of  the  foundation  for  the  proposed 
new  Foreign  Office,  in  Downing-street,  in 
accordance  with  the  prepared  by  Mr.  Scott. 
Lord  Palmerston,  as  our  readers  are  aware,  has 
declared  against  the  erection  of  the  building  hi 
the  style  adopted  by  Mr.  Scott,  and  proposes  to 
call  upon  the  architect  to  make  a design  with 
“ another  face.”  We  have,  nevertheless,  thought 
it  desirable  to  engrave  a view  of  Mr.  Scott’s  pre- 
sent design,  and  the  plan  of  the  ground-floor. 
Where  the  two  archways  arc  seen,  a correspond, 
iiigly  shaped  building,  for  the  India  Office,  would 
join  on,  enclosing  a quadrangle,  and  with  its  front 
in  Parliament-street.  In  an  early  number  we 
shall  give  a further  illustration  of  the  design, 
and  may  then  make  some  observations  ou  the 
question  at  issue. 

The  leading  characteristic  of  the  arrangement 
of  the  two  buildings  is  their  union  into  a single 
group,  and  their  inclosing  a large  quadrangle  com- 
mon to  the  two.  This  quadrangle  measures  about 
280  feet  by  200  feet,  having  about  thre«-fourtbs 
of  the  area  of  that  of  Somerset  Hou.se.  The  build- 
ings are  separated  from  one  another  by  a space  of 
50  feet,  which  is  occupied  on  either  side  by  arched 
gateways  opening  into  Downing-street  and  Cbarlcs- 
street,  and  tending  greatly  to  promote  the  airiness 
of  the  quadrangle. 

The  Foreign  Office  is  the  smaller  of  the  two 
buildings,  its  requirements  being  considerably  less; 
and,  though  they  present  externally  much  the 
same  general  aspect,  the  India  Office  is  in  its  prin- 
cipal mass  much  deeper  and  more  solid;  so  much 
so  as  to  render  it  necessary  to  have  iuternal  courts 
for  light  and  air  (which  would  tend  to  its  internal 
beauty  and  architectural  effect),  while  the  Foreign 
Office  is  less  deep,  and  the  rooms  are  lighted  every- 
wheredu-ectlyfrom  the  exterior,  and  its  great  stair- 
case, instead  of  being,  as  in  tlie  other  case,  and 
as  in  Mr.  Scott’s  first  design,  lighted  from  above, 
opens  directly  upon  the  Park  by  a range  of  five 
very  lofty  windows.  This,  we  may  mention  in 
passing,  is  the  great  architectural  centre  and  the 
leading  feature  of  the  interior.  It  is  a modifica- 
tion in  its  design,  of  that  which  was,  in  Mr.  Scott’s 
first  design,  appropriated  to  the  official  residence. 
It  is  exceedingly  lofty,  and  its  vaulted  ceiling  is 
carried  by  a tall  and  light  central  pillar,  the  lower 
portion  of  which  is  decorated  by  sculpture, 
while  the  upper  part  consists  of  a single  shaft  of 
marble. 

The  geueral  plan  is  excessively  simple,  consisting 
in  each  story  of  a wide  oentral  corridor,  into  which 
the  rooms  open  from  either  side.  These  rooms  have 
been  arraugedin  groups,  according  to  the  practical 
divisions  of  the  department,  and  under  the  imme- 
diate direction,  we  believe,  of  Mr.  Hammond,  the 
experienced  Under-Secretary  of  State,  studiously 
plac'iug  each  division  in  the  relative  position  to 
others  which  is  demanded  by  its  actual  uses.  To 
the  eye  of  a person  not  conversant  with  the  work- 
ing of  the  department  these  practical  niceties  of 
arrangement  are  of  course  unintelligible;  but  we 


have  reason  to  believe  that  the  demand  of  every- 
day business  has  been  the  key-note  to  the  whole 
distribution  of  the  plan. 

We  observe  that  one  of  the  members  who  was 
present  at  the  deputation  noticed  in  our  last,  took 
upon  himself  to  pass  some  severe  strictures  upon 
the  arrangement,  particularly  on  the  severance  of 
the  reception-rooms  from  the  official  residence. 
The  same  gentleman  has  said  much  on  this  point 
to  others,  and  has  apparently  obtained  a primd 
facie  assent  to  bis  criticism.  This  arwingement 
was  not,  however,  hastily  arrived  at,  but  was  the 
result  of  difficulties  long  and  thoughtfully  balanced. 

In  Mr.  Scott’s  first  design,  as  in  thoae  .of  all  the 
competitors,  the  rcccption-room.‘«,  being  used  for 
no  other  purpose,  were,  as  a matter  of  course,  placed 
in  connection  with  the  residence  : he  was,  however, 
ordered  to  remodel  his  design  so  as  to  omit  the 
residence,  but,  at  the  same  time,  .so  to  arrange 
some  of  the  great  official  apartments,  such  as  the 
cabinet-room,  conference-room,  &c.  as  to  form  a 
grand  suite  useable  occasionally  for  receptions.  At 
a later  period  Mr.  8cott  was  ordered  to  bring  in 
tlie  residence  again,  though  on  a smaller  scale,  but 
to  keep  to  the  system  of  using  official  rooms  for 
receptions.  It  seems  to  follow  tVom  this  that  the 
two  cannot,  as  in  the  first  designs,  be  in  immediate 
connection,  for  it  is  clear  that  the  official  business 
cannot  be  carried  on  in  the  house  of  the  Secretary 
of  State.  It  may  be  said  that  the  rooms  used 
occasionally  as  reception-rooms  might  he  placed 
bencatii  those  of  the  residence,  hnt  it  so  happens 
that  the  practical  demands  of  the  department 
upon  ground-fioor  space  are  so  imperative  as  to 
render  this  absolutely  impossible;  so  much  so  that 
even  the  private  dining-room  of  the  residence, 
which  is  placed  on  that  floor,  was  considered  to  he 
a serious  encroachment  upon  that  part,  so  valuable 
for  public  business.  Moreover,  this  suite  of  rooms 
will  not  be  used  by  the  Foreign  Secretary  alone, 
but  will  he  lent,  from  time  to  time,  to  other 
ministers  for  their  public  reoeptions.  Suffice  it, 
however,  to  say,  that  this  arrangement  was  settled, 
after  much  deliberation,  at  a conference  between 
the  Secretary  and  two  Under  Secretaries  of 
State  and  the  architect. 

As  to  the  objection  misod,  too,  about  the 
kitchens,  it  is  replied, — There  arc  three  uses  for 
these  kitchens,  but  there  are  only  tioo  kitchens 
provided  (not  three,  as  was  stated),  two  of  their 
uses  being  concentrated  into  one,  which  is  cer- 
tainly the  utmo.st  whicli  could  he  done.  The  same 
as  regards  the  library,  the  position  of  wbicb  was 
commented  on.  It  is  purely  official  in  its  uses,  and 
lias  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  Secretary  of 
State’s  residence,  and  w.as  placed  where  it  is  by 
the  specific  directions  of  those  who  beat  knew  its 
practical  uses. 

We  mention  these  points  because  of  the  extreme 
injustice  of  persons  who  hiivo  not  gone  in  detail 
into  the  matters  in  question,  and  are  unacquainted 
with  the  difficulties  which  an  nrchltect  has  had  to 
cope  with,  and  to  devise  means  of  meeting, 
assuming  the  position  of  judges  after  a few 
minutes’  superficial  glance  at  the  work  which  has, 
perhaps,  cost  him  wiuny  weeks  of  labour,  and  has 
been  gone  over  in  many  different  forms,  the  merits 
and  defects  of  each  having  been  carcfnlly  weighed 
with  the  help  of  those  whose  intimacy  with  the 
actual  working  of  the  arrangements  venders  them 
best  able  to  form  a correct  opinion. 

The  following  has  been  issued  as  a “fui-ther 
return  to  an  order  of  the  Honouralfle  the  House  of 
Commons,  dated  21st  July,  1859,  for  copies  of  ‘ the 
official  letters  by  which  Mr.  Scott  was  appointed 
the  architect  of  the  proposed  New  Foreign  and 
Indian  Offices  ” — 

“East-India  House,  1st  January,  I8J9. 

Sir, — I am  directed  to  acquaint  you  that  llic  Secretary 
of  State  for  India  in  Council  has  decided  that  the  New 
India  Office  sliall  be  built  on  tlie  wte  in  Downing-street, 
originally  intended  for  the  War  Office,  adjoining  the  pro- 
posed New  Foreign  Office,  with  winch  it  will  form  one 
plan. 

Lord  Stanley  has  determined  to  entrust  the  architectural 
superintendence  of  the  building  to  you.  subject  to  the 
following  resolution  passed  by  his  Lordship  in  Council, 

That  in  view  of  ensuring  the  perfect  adaptation  of  the 
internal  arrangements  of  the  New  India  Office  to  the 
requirements  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  in  Coiinci), 
Mr.  M.  Digby  Wyatt'.s  c-xperieiice  be  made  available,  and 
that  the  necessary  designs  and  plans  be  accordingly  pre- 
pared by  him  and  Mr.  Scott,  in  communication  with  each 
other.  I am,  &c. 

(Signed)  J.  Cosmo  Melvill. 

G.  G.  Scott,  esq. 


India  Office,  15th  April,  18.'5[). 
Sir, — The  Secretary  of  State  for  India  in  Council,  having 
had  under  consideration  the  plans  and  designs  for  the  New 
India  Office,  I am  directed  to  convey  to  you  authority  to 
proceed  with  the  working  drawings  for  the  building. 

I am,  &c. 

(Signed)  J.  Cos.mo  Melvill. 

G.  G.  Scott,  esq.” 


Flan  of  Ground-jiQor, 


DEbIGN  FOR  THE  PROPOSED  REW  FOREIGN  OFFICE  ; FRONT  NEXT  ST.  JAilES’S  PARK. Mr.  G.  G.  Scott,  A.R.A.  Ap-chitect. 
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PORTRAIT  OF  THE  PRESIDENT  OP  THE 
INSTITUTE  OP  ARCHITECTS. 

A DE8IEE  has  been  expressed  that  the  new 
meeting-room  in  Conduit-street,  should  be  fur- 
nished with  a portrait  of  Earl  de  Grey,  the  pre- 
sident of  the  Institute,  and  a subscription  has  been 
opened  for  that  purpose. 

The  removal  committee  have  ascertained  from 
Mr.  J.  Wood,  the  artist,  that  a good  copy  of  an 
existing  picture  will  cost  about  50Z. ; and  they 
think  no  difficulty  will  be  found  in  raising  this 
sum  amongst  a body  whose  tneinbers  have  received 
so  many  proofs  of  his  lordship’s  interest  in  their 
pursuits. 

As  a general  rule  we  doubt  very  much  the 
wisdom  of  constant  appeals  to  the  generosity  of 
the  members,  whereby  either  the  cost  of  member- 
ship is  increased  beyond  the  means  of  some,  or 
feelings  of  discomfort  are  induced  which  are  not 
advantageous.  The  present,  however,  is  a special 
occasion,  and  will,  doubtless,  meet  with  a proper 
response. 


NEW  TRAINING  COLLEGE  AT 
STOCKWELL. 

On  Friday,  the  5th  instant,  the  foundation- 
stone  was  laid  of  a new  training  college  for  100 
schoolmistresses,  in  connection  with  the  British 
and  Foreign  School  Society,  in  StockweU-place, 
near  the  Swan,  in  the  Clapham-road. 

The  building  is  described  as  of  a plain  Italian 
character.  A dining-hall,  60  feet  in  length,  will  be 
provided  j and  threespacious  class-rooms,  and  a lec- 
ture-ball, 40  feet  by  33  feet,  form  prominent  features 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  ground  floor.  A broad 
corridor  givescommunicationwdtb  the  various  parts 
of  the  building.  On  the  basement,  besides  rooms 
for  the  use  of  students,  there  are  kitchens,  both 
for  the  general  purposes  of  the  establishment, 
and  for  practising.  On  this  level  are  also  the 
wash-house  and  laundry.  The  sleeping  accommo- 
dation is  provided  on  two  upper  floors,  lu  six 
large  dormitories,  subdivided  into  compartments 
by  partitions,  which  are  of  sufficient  height  to 
secure  privacy,  and  yet  allow  of  the  geueral  ven- 
tilation of  each  apartment.  It  is  arranged,  also, 
that  each  dormitory  is  to  be  superintciided  by  a 
teacher,  whose  private  rooms  are  so  constructed  as 
to  secure  this  desirable  object.  Each  dormitory 
has,  also,  its  own  stowage  for  boxes,  its  place  for 
obtaining  water  and  discharging  refuse  : rooms 
that  may  be  used  as  infirmaries,  and  sleeping 
rooms  for  the  servants  of  the  establishment  ai*e  on 
the  top  story.  A range  of  practising  schools  for 
girls  and  inl'ants  are  formed  in  the  rear,  with  ex- 
ercise grounds,  and  covered  sheds  for  recreation. 
The  architect  is  Mr.  Beck. 

The  contract  for  the  completion  of  the  work  is 
15,572/.;  but  this  is  exclusive  of  the  land,  and  a 
portion  of  the  iuteriml  fittings  and  furniture,  for 
which  at  least  2,000/.  must  he  added,  making  a 
totid  outlay  of  17,572/. 


ELECTRO-TELEGRAPHIC  PROGRESS. 

The  Board  of  Trade  being  about  to  engage  in 
a mimher  of  important  experiments  with  a view 
to  secure  the  best  description  of  cable  for  submer- 
sion between  Falmouth  and  Gibraltar,  with  an 
ultimate  extension  to  Malta,  have  entered  into  an 
arrangementwith  theAtlanticTelegraph  Company, 
according  to  which  tlie  interesting  experiments 
relating  to  this  object  (with  which  the  selection  of 
the  proposed  new  Atlantic  cable  is  intimately  con- 
nected) will  he  conducted  conjointly  by  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  Atlantic  Telegraph  Company.  Mr. 
Robert  Stephenson  and  Professor  Wheatstone 
have  the  direction  of  these  experiments,  as  well 
on  behalf  of  the  company  as  of  the  Government. 
The  company  contribute  the  assistance  of  their 
staff,  and  the  valuable  information  collected  during 
their  extensive  operations.  The  experiments  will 
consist  of  complete  tests,  by  pressure  and  other- 
wise, of  the  comparative  insulating  qualities  of 
gutta  percha  and  india-rubber,  as  well  as  of  the 
comparative  value  of  external  coverings  of  iron, 
of  hemp,  and  of  hemp  and  iron  in  conjunc- 
tion. A thorough  chemical  examination  will  also 
take  place  into  the  respective  constituents  of  india- 
rubber  and  gutta  percha,  with  a view  to  test  their 
comparative  durability,  as  well  as  the  manner  in 
which  they  ai*e  likely  to  be  acted  upon  by  the  salts 
of  the  ocean,  or  other  influences,  chemical  or  acci- 
dental. Out  of  these  experiments  others  of  equal 
scientific  interest  will  doubtless  arise. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  of  interest  to 
know  something  of  the  sentiments  with  which  the 
directors  of  such  experiments  enter  on  their  task  • 
and,  .so  far  as  regai-ds  Mr.  Stephenson,  this  appears 
ftoni  his  remarks  while  presiding  at  the  half-yearly 


meeting  of  the  Electric  and  International  Com- 
pany. Here  he  is  reported  to  have  stated  that  his 
opinion  wa.s  unfavourable  to  the  durability  of  sub- 
marine cables  in  their  present  state;  and  that, 
although  improvements  will  doubtless  hereafter  be 
introduced,  aud  lines  will  extend  over  the  whole 
world,  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  under  existing 
circumstances,  to  keep  a large  reserve  to  meet  the 
cost  of  deterioration.  Some  cables  were  found  to 
wear  out  in  five  or  six  years : others  would  last 
ten,  or  even  twelve,  or  more ; hut  taking  ten  as 
the  average,  the  company,  having  expended 
140,000/.  on  marine  lines,  ought  to  lay  aside 
14,000/.  yearly.  The  land  lines  are  kept  in  repair 
from  week  to  week,  and  arc,  consequently,  as  good 
one  year  as  another;  but  this  is  manifestly  impos- 
sible with  those  that  are  submerged.  In  replying 
to  some  remarks  by  a shareholder,  Mr.  Stephenson 
observed  that  he  knew  no  submarine  line  which  of 
itself  yielded  a profit. 

We  may  add  that  Parliament  has  voted  20,000/. 
to  aid  in  carrying  out  these  very  desirable  and 
important  experiments.  It  is  gratifying  to  think 
that  no  new  Atlantic  cable  will  be  formed  or  laid 
till  the  result  of  such  experiments  shall  be  seen, 
and  that  the  Gibraltar  or  East-Indian  line  will 
also  have  the  benefit  of  them. 

When  it  was  first  proposed  that  the  Atlantic 
Telegraphic  Company,  after  the  failure  of  their 
cable,  should  make  a renewed  application  toGovern- 
raent  witli  respect  to  arrangements  for  the  laying 
down  of  another  cable,  we  expressed  a hope  that  the 
Government  would  take  no  further  step  In  regard 
to  the  laying  down  of  such  cables  till  they  had 
ordered  a thorough  experimental  investigation  to 
be  made  into  the  best  form  and  construction  of 
submarine  cables.  From  a remark  by  Lord  C. 
Paget  in  the  Commons,  we  were  first  led  to  hope 
that  experiments  w'ere  about  to  take  place,  under 
the  Board  of  Trade  and  eminent  engineers,  with  a 
view’  to  testing  the  composition  of  the  outer  cover- 
ings of  the  cable  between  England  aud  Gibraltar. 

We  trust  this  is  but  a prelude  to  the  settlement 
of  the  entire  question  of  the  best  form  of  subma- 
rine telegraphic  cables  in  general. 

A local  paper  reports  a case  at  Newport,  in  which 
the  electric  telegraph  has  been  struck  (as  at 
Jersey)  by  lighting,  and  the  wires  displaced  and 

disabled.  G'he  American  telegraphist,  Mr. 

Hughes,  has  added  another  great  Improvement,  it 
is  said,  to  the  science  of  telegraphs,  having  invented 
a telegraph  which  at  once  supersedes  the  whole 
system  of  telegraphic  signals  as  now'  in  use.  The 
new  instrument,  without  camsing  more  wires  to 
be  used  than  at  present,  transmits  messages,  indi- 
cating those  messages  to  the  eye  by  the  ordinary 
letters  of  the  alphabet.  It  can  be  used  by  any 
person  who  can  spell  a message,  and  is  small  and 
portable,  so  that  any  railway  guard  may  carry  one 
ill  his  pocket. 


THE  EXHIBITION  OF  1861. 

Is  there  any  good  reason  why  this  very  desirable 
project  should  uot  be  revived  ? There  is  every 
prospect  of  peace,  and  an  International  Exhibition, 
if  it  were  w'ell  carried  out,  would  certainly  tend  to 
ensure  it.  A well-knowu  manufacturer  of  bronzes, 
M.  Barbedieune,  of  Paris,  who  has  received  the 
highest  medals  for  his  works,  says,  in  writing  to 
his  correspondent  in  London, — 

“Now  that  peace  appears  to  become  more  firm 
every  day,  w’ill  it  not  he  possible  to  return  to  your 
project  for  the  Exhibition  of  1861  ? 

It  appears  to  us  that  it  is  the  duty  of  Com- 
merce and  Industry  to  rely  with  confidence  on 
the  interests  of  nations,  and  to  discard  all  foolish 
and  transient  causes  of  antagonism  and  strife. 

In  the  actual  state  of  things,  a Great  Exhibi- 
tion in  London  would  have  a double  salutary 
effect,  both  in  the  industrial  as  well  as  in  the 
political  world. 

Personally,  I will  do  everything  in  my  power 
to  promote  so  noble  and  excellent  a cause.” 

We  shall  hope  to  hear  that  the  Council  of  the 
Society  of  Arts  are  again  at  work  in  the  matter. 


THE  BILL  OF  QUANTITIES  FOR  THE 
METROPOLITAN  SEWERS. 

Some  time  ago  we  drew  attention  to  certain 
errors,  first  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Leslie,  in  the  bill 
of  quantities  for  the  northern  high-level  sewer, 
which  had  been  supplied  to  the  contractors 
who  tendered  for  its  execution,  by  Messrs. 
Roberts  & Gotto,  aud  we  showed  what  was  the 
result  of  our  own  examination  of  the  specifi- 
cation and  quantities.  On  the  part  of  the  rate- 
payers, we  called  for  some  satisfactory  explana- 
tion of  the  occurrence,  and  pointed  out  how 
materially  their  interests  were  affected  by  it. 


The  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  referred  the  bill 
of  quantities  to  Mr.  W.  Pole,  C.E.  and  his  re- 
port, just  now  submitted,  bears  out  all  that  we 
said  on  the  subject,  and  places  the  Board  in  a 
very  strange  position  In  respect  of  their  vote  of 
censure  on  Mr.  Leslie.  In  the  item  of  concrete  Mr. 
Pole  shows  an  excess  to  the  extent  of  22,000  cubic 
prds  over  the  quantities  required  by  the  plans  1 
in  six  items  of  brickwork  in  Portland  cement,  an 
excess  of  more  than  80  rods ; and  in  two  items  of 
brickwork  in  mortar,  41  rods.  A comparison  of 
quantities  of  excavation  in  the  lines  of  sewers 
shows  the  surveyors’  quantities  as  furnished, 
420,426  yards ; Mr.  Pole’s  quantities,  adopting  the 
surveyors’  assiimption  of  the  width  of  trenches, 
380,078  ; aud  the  quantities,  taking  the  net 
widths  of  the  work,  326,798  yards  ! 

We  now  wait  to  see  what  steps  the  Board  will 
take  in  the  matter.  The  accepted  tender,  it  must 
be  supposed,  was  made  upon  these  quantities. 

Touching  the  tenders  for  the  southern  sewer 
there  have  been  some  mystifications  which  do  not 
seem  quite  satisfactory,  hut  we  must  wait  for  their 
solution.  The  bills  of  quantities  for  the  southern 
sewer  were  made  out  by  Mr.  Gotto  and  Messrs. 
Hunt  and  Stephenson,  who  are  to  receive  for  the 
work,  we  understand,  1,050/. 


DEPUTATION  OF  MASTER  BUILDERS 
TO  THE  HOME  SECRETARY. 

On  Monday  last,  a deputation  from  the  Central 
Association  of  Master  Builders  waited  upon  Sir 
G.  C.  Lewis,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department. 

The  deputation,  which  was  introduced  by  Mr. 
Titc,  M.P.  and  Mr.  Alderman  Cubitt,  M.P.  con- 
sisted of  Mr.  Aiding,  Mr.  Austin,  Mr.  G.  Bird, 
Mr.  Carr,  Mr.  Downs,  Mr.  Higgs,  Mr.  Jay,  Mr. 
Kelk,  Mr.  Alderman  Lawrence,  Mr.  Lucas,  Mr. 
Mansfield,  Mr.  Morris,  Mr.  Myers,  Mr.  Plucknett, 
Mr.  Piper,  Mr.  Rigby,  Mr.  F.  Smith,  Mr.  G. 
Smith,  Mr.  Spicer,  Mr.  Trollope,  and  Mr.  Williams, 
accompanied  by  Mr.  G.  Wales  and  Mr.  S.  Smith, 
the  secretaries. 

Mr.  Tite,  M.P.  in  introducing  the  deputation, 
stated  that  the  master  builders  had  thought  it 
right,  looking  at  the  state  at  which  matters  had 
now  arrived,  that  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  as 
Home  Secretary,  should  be  informed  of  all  the 
circumstances  which  had  led  to  the  present  differ- 
ences between  the  builders  and  their  operatives 
— not  that  they  anticipated  the  Government 
would  interfere,  but  that  they  should  be  thoroughly 
informed  of  the  uatui'e  of  the  question  at  issue. 
In  1847  the  workmen’s  hours  of  labour  were 
shortened  on  Saturdays  by  a sort  of  mutual 
agreement,  the  men  from  that  time  leaving  off 
work  on  Saturdays  at  4 o’clock  instead  of  half- 
past 5,  as  before.  At  present  the  men  began 
work  at  6 o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  continued 
till  8.  They  then  had  half-an-bour  for  breakfast. 
They  resumed  at  half-past  8,  and  worked  till  12, 
when  they  had  an  hour  for  dinner.  They  began 
again  at  1,  and  continued  till  half-past  5.  Their 
labour,  therefore,  amounted  to  ten  hours  a-day 
on  live  days  of  the  week,  and  eight  and  a half 
hours  on  the  sixth.  The  present  movement  began 
by  the  workmen  demanding  to  be  allowed  to  leave 
off  work  an  hour  earlier  than  at  present, — that  is 
to  say,  to  work  nine  hours  instead  of  ten,  and  to 
receive  the  same  wages.  These  wages  were 
5s.  6d.  per  day  for  skilled  workmen,  and  3s.  4d. 
per  day  for  labourers.  It  appeared  to  have  been 
agreed  among  the  men  that  they  should  strike 
against  iudividual  masters  in  detail  for  the  attain- 
ment of  this  reduction  in  the  hours  of  labour,  and 
m pursuance  of  that  system,  the  strike  at  present 
was  confined  to  Messrs.  Trollope’s. 

The  deputation  then  said  they  wished  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  to  understand  that  they  had  not 
waited  upou  him  with  any  expectation  that  the 
Government  would  interfere,  or  with  any  desire 
for  legislation  upon  the  subject,  unless  circum- 
stances should  arise  hereafter  to  render  such  a 
course  necessary.  It  must  be  obvious  to  everyone 
who  considered  the  subject  that  this  was  not  so 
much  a builder’s  question  as  a public  one,  because, 
if  a general  advance  of  wages  were  obtained  by 
the  workmen,  the  employers  of  the  builders — 
the  public — must  eventually  pay  it.  Therefore, 
although  as  regarded  existing  contracts  the  matter 
was  a personal  one,  it  was  not  so  beyond  that.  The 
affair  had  been  brought  to  its  present  position, 
however,  by  the  societies  of  the  operatives  which 
were  formed  for  charitable  objects,  and  were 
registered,  being  diverted  to  purposes  totally 
at  variance  with  their  ostensible  objects,  and 
these  had  been  from  time  to  time  pushed  to 
such  ail  extent  as  to  embarrass  the  proceedings 
of  the  builders,  and  to  induce  neai-ly  300  of  them 
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\ipon  the  issue  of  one  single  advertiseinent  to  unite 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  rid  of  the  thraldom 
under  which  they  laboured.  The  association 
which  had  thus  been  formed  would  fall  to  pieces 
instantly  if  it  were  sought  to  use  it  as  a means  of 
coercing  the  working  man.  Its  sole  object  was  to 
rid  the  employers  of  the  present  incubus  which 
pressed  upon  them,  and  as  soon  as  that  was  accom- 
plished, it  would  cease  to  be.  It  was  from  having 
ascertained  beyond  dispute  that  contributsous 
were  being  made  by  all  the  operatives— society 
men  and  non-society  men  indiscriminately  to 
support  the  strike  at  Messrs.  Trollope’s,  that  it 
was  thought  necessary,  therefore,  to  close  all 
their  works  j because,  if  the  combination  were 
successful  at  Messrs.  Trollope’s,  the  same  course 
would  be  pursued  towards  the  other  builders  in 
turn. 

Sir  G.  C.  Lewis. — I see;  they  would  take  you 
in  detail,  yon  mean.  The  ground  on  which  you 
close  your  works  then,  is,  irrespectively  of  pre- 
vious questions,  the  demand  of  ten  hours’  pay  for 
nine  hovirs’  work  ? 

Member  of  the  Deputation. — Xo  doubt ; but 
the  employers  w'ould  not  have  taken  such  a step 
but  for  the  cumulative  case.  He  should  be  happy 
to  answer  any  questions  that  the  Home  Secretary 
might  wish  to  put. 

Sir  G.  C.  Lewis. — I don’t  know  that  I have  any 
questions  to  ask,  because  the  matter  is  not  one  in 
which  the  Government  can  uiterfere.  What  is 
necessary  Is  to  insure  that  the  contract  shall  be  a 
free  one. 

Mr.  Alderman  Cuhitt,  M.P.  observed,  that  as 
the  question  was  one  in  which  the  public  were 
deeply  concerned,  the  builders  incurred  a heavy 
responsibility  if  they  decided  one  way  or  the 
other.  If  the  masters  were  inclined  to  make  a 
compromise,  bethought  that  the  men  would  con- 
sent that  the  rule  which  they  proposed  to  esta- 
blish should  begin  to  come  into  operation  a few 
mouths  hence.  That  would  entirely  meet  all  the 
present  difticulties  j but,  if  the  employers  were  to 
make  such  an  arrangement  as  that,  it  would  iu- 
evitably  impose  an  additioual  heavy  cost  upon  the 
public.  The  builders  would  hardly  dare  to  make 
such  an  arrangement  as  that,  unless  there  was  some 
expression  of  public  feeling  on  beh.alf  of  the  men. 
So,  likewise,  the  builders  would  incur  a great 
responsibility  in  keeping  the  men  out  of  work, 
and  he  thought,  therefore,  that  they  were  entitled 
to  an  expression  of  feeling  either  from  the  Govern- 
ment or  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  subject. 
If,  on  the  one  hand,  the  public  thought  that  the 
men  should  have  what  they  asked,  that  would  be 
an  encouragement  to  the  masters  to  do  that  which 
would  eventually  he  to  their  profit;  because,  if 
the  men  worked  only  nine  hours,  there  would  be 
only  nine  hours’  supervision  necessary.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  was  thought  that  the  masters  were 
right,  they  would  have  the  moral  support  of 
public  approbation.  He  thought,  therefore,  that 
the  masters  ought  to  be  fortified  in  Mhatever 
course  they  took  by  an  expression  of  opinion  on 
the  part  of  the  Government  or  the  House  of 
Commons. 

Sir  G.  C.  Lewis  had  great  respect  for  the 
House  of  Commons,  but  he  did  not  think  that  it 
could  uudertake  to  arbitrate  in  a matter  of  this 
sort  between  masters  and  their  men.  Xeither 
did  he  see  how  the  Government  could  interfere. 

Another  member  said  that  the  real  question  to 
he  considered  was,  whether  the  masters  wore  to  be 
allowed  to  conduct  their  owu  establishments,  or 
they  were  to  continue  to  live  under  the  thraldom 
of  the  trade  societies.  Things  had  now  come  to 
such  a pass  that  really  the  matter  of  the  Xine 
Hours,  although  it  was  equal  to  ten  per  cent,  was 
not  of  so  much  importance  as  securing  the  right 
of  the  master  to  employ  whom  he  pleased. 

Sir  G.  C.  Lewis. — The  real  solution  of  the  ques- 
tion, of  course,  must  ultimately  be  determined  by 
the  demand  and  supply.  If  the  workpeople,  look- 
ing at  all  the  circumstances,  can  substantiate  a 
claim  either  for  this  increase  or  for  any  increase 
of  wages,  they  will,  no  doubt,  after  a certain 
amount  of  suffering  and  loss  inflicted  upon  them- 
selves and  yourselves,  make  good  their  demand. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  turns  out  that  they  are 
wrong  in  their  estimate  of  what  the  present  state 
of  the  market  entitles  them  to,  they  will  have  to 
give  way.  It  is  impossible  for  the  Government  to 
fix  the  price  of  labour ; as  well  might  they 
attempt  to  fix  the  price  of  bread  or  meat.  It 
must  depend  upon  the  state  of  the  labour  market. 
The  Government  must  he  impartial,  and  must  not 
appear  to  favour  any  class  of  the  community.  Of 
course,  it  is  their  duty  to  preserve  order,  and  to 
see  that  all  persons  have  the  power  of  making  a 
free  contract. 

Mr.  Ayrton,  M.P.  (who  had  entered  in  the  course 


of  the  interx-iew)  said  that  he  had  not  heard  the 
statement  of  the  working  people,  and  therefore  he 
did  not  feel  competent  to  give  an  opinion  upon  the 
case;  hut  he  did  not  think  that  the  masters  had 
pursued  a wise  course  in  combining,  and  thus  fol- 
lowing the  objectionable  example  set  by  the  men. 
He  suggested  that  by  conciliation  and  the  exercise 
of  moral  influence  more  might  be  effected  than  by 
closing  the  shops  and  locking  the  men  out. 

After  some  further  conversation,  the  deputation 
thanked  the  Home  Secretary  for  the  attention  and 
courtesy  which  he  had  displayed,  and  withdrew. 


MEETIXG  OF  SOCIETY  MASOXS. 

0>*  Wednesday  afternoon  a crowded  meeting  of 
the  masons  of  London,  was  held  at  Wilcock’s 
Assomhly-rooms,  Westminster -bridge-road,  "for 
the  purpose  of  adopting  such  measures  as 
be  deemed  advisable  to  carry  the  present  struu^-.e 
to  a successful  termination.” 

Mr.  John  Fitzgerald  was  voted  into  the  chair, 
and  said  he  had  no  doubt  they  were  all  aware 
that  they  had  met  to  denounce  that  precious 
“ document  ” which  the  masters  had  so  kindly 
presented  to  them  for  their  special  notice  and 
their  signature. 

Mr.  W.  Perham  moved, — 

“ That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  meeting  that  the  docu- 
ment presented  to  the  masons  of  London,  for  their 
acfjuiesceiice,  either  verbally  or  by  writing,  is  degrading 
and  insulting,  and  that  the  master  builders,  by  this  act, 
have  shown  great  inconsistency  by  dennuiicingcombina- . 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  workmen  while  promoting  the 
same  line  of  conduct  themselves,  and  demanding  that  all 
the  workmen  in  their  employment  shall  virtually  consti- 
tute themselves  slaves  to  their  dictation;  and  this  meet- 
ing pledges  itself  that  it  will  not  resume  work  except  on 
the  unconditional  withdrawal  of  everything  in  the  shape 
of  a document,  promise,  or  agreement.” 

He  said,  is  there  .a  man  here  who  is  willing  to 
place  his  signature  to  that  document  ? ("  Xo.”)  It 
appears  that  your  employers  do  not  wish  you  now  to 
do  so,  hut  your  foreman  or  timekeeper  may  do  it 
for  you ; but  to  authorize  another  mau  to  sign  for 
you  is  the  same  thing  as  signing  yourself.  1 have 
well  studied  the  matter  since  it  has  been  brought 
under  your  notice,  and  I am  wholly  disgusted  that 
any  employer  should  have  the  audacity  to  place  such 
a document  before  any  body  of  mechanics,  calling 
tipon  men  who  from  their  infancy  have  been  strug- 
gling to  support  their  society,  now  in  their  old  age 
to  withdraw  from  it.  I am  satisfied  that  you  will 
stand  firm  and  fast,  and  that  you  never  will  relin- 
quish the  present  contest  until  this  document  is 
totally  withdrawn.  The  society,  of  which  we  arc 
proud  to  he  members,  has  been  in  existence  a great 
number  of  years.  Our  forefathers  supported  it,  and 
it  is  our  duty  to  maintain  it,  seeing  the  glorious  ob- 
jects which  it  has  In  view,  supporting  us  in  sickness 
and  accident,  and  providing  funerals  when  we  die. 
In  the  last  three  years  onv  society  alone  has  ex- 
pended no  less  than  -1-,9G7^  in  sick  allowances, 
1,450/.  in  relief  of  accidents,  and  2,222/.  in 
funerals.  Is  there  a man  among  you  who  would 
pledge  himself  to  abandon  a society  of  that  de- 
scription ? Before  I would  give  my  signature  to 
such  a promise,  I would  suffer  any  amount  of 
deprivation. 

Mr.G.Garrod  said,— the  masters  are  supposed  to 
be  higher  iu  the  intellectual  scale  than  we;  but  I 
think  that  they  have  shown  themselves  far  below 
us  in  point  of  ability  in  carrying  this  movement 
out.  I hope  that  there  is  not  a man  in  this  meet- 
ing who  would  ever  think  about  signing  a thing  of 
this  kind,  or  agreeing  to  it  in  any  shape  or  form. 
If  we  only  stick  to  the  rejection  of  the  document, 
depend  upon  it  that  its  withdrawal  will  he  the 
forerunner  to  a satisfactory  settlement  of  our 
differences.  As  soon  as  that  is  withdrawn  it  will 
be  our  duty,  I presume,  to  go  to  work,  leaving 
the  nine-hours  question  to  those  persons  who  have 
undertaken  it.  Let  them  do  their  business,  and 
we’ll  do  ours,  and  will  show  a bold  front  against 
all  documents  and  declarations  whatsoever. 

Mr.  Joseph  Turner  further  supported  the  reso- 
lution, which  was  carried  unanimously. 


rnovixciAL  xews. 

Wells  (Xoj/o/I-)-— The  Earl  of  Leicester  has 
just  completed  the  reclamation  from  the  sea  of 
700  acres  of  the  vast  tract  of  low  marshy  lands 
near  the  little  port  of  Wells,  Xorfolk.  For  this 
purpose  a great  embankment,  involving  an  outlay 
of  some  12,000/.  has  been  carried  from  the  Holk- 
haiu  side  of  Wells  in  a straight  line  towards  the 
sea,  which  has  been  shut  out  by  this  means  from 
the  land  to  be  reclaimed.  The  embankment  is  to 
he  called  the  Xew  Marine  Parade.  It  is  one  mile 
and  132  yards  in  length,  and  its  height  at  the 
highest  part  is  22  feet  6 inches  from  base  to 
crown.  It  is  cased  with  clay,  and  the  upper 
portion,  which  is  7 feet  broad,  forms  the  prome- 


nade. The  embankment  runs  from  Wells  in  a 
straight  line  due  north  and  south.  About  two- 
thirds  of  the  distance  from  Wells  there  is  a 
breakwater  stretching  away  from  the  bank,  that 
is  able  to  ward  off  the  blow  of  a very  heavy  sea. 
The  work  was  commenced  in  March,  1857,  and 
has  recently  been  completed.  The  value  of  the 
land  acquired,  it  is  said,  bears  little  proportion  to 
the  sum  expended  in  the  work,  which  has  been 
attended  with  considerable  engineering  difficulties. 
Mr.  Isaac  Buxton,  of  Manchester,  was  the  con- 
tractor, and  Mr.*  Saunders  the  engineer.  Lord 
Leicester  has  ordered  the  construction  of  a car- 
riage drive,  30  feet  in  width,  along  the  whole 
extent  of  the  new  embankment. 

Coggeslia.il  i^ssex), — The  Hltcham  Charity 
School-house  here  was  rebuilt  from  the  plans  and 
under  the  directions  of  Mr.  Joseph  Clarke,  not  of 
Mr.  T.  Clarke,  as  was  stated  (by  a printer’s  error), 
on  the  23rd  ult. 

Bingham  — Xew  Wesleyan  schools  have 

been  commenced  at  this  place.  They  are  plain 
aud  simple  iu  style : the  material  is  brick,  with 
stone  dressings.  Messrs.  Clifton  and  Doncaster,  of 
Bingham,  are  the  contractors.  The  cost  exceeds 
700/.  Mr.  E.  C.  Sutton,  of  Xottiugliam,  is  the 
architect. 

Mellon  MoxvJjrag. — A sanitary  meeting  has  been 
held  here,  at  which  it  has  been  resolved  " that  the 
sewerage  of  the  town,  and  particularly  the  outfalls 
into  the  river  and  canal,  arc  very  injurious  to  the 
sanitary  state  of  the  town,  and  ought  to  he  reme- 
died and  other  resolutions  pledged  the  meeting 
to  adopt  and  carry  out  a survey  by  Mr.  Stephens, 
C.E.  of  Leicester'  made  in  1857.  The  necessary 
funds  are  to  he  raised  by  the  townwardens  on  the 
credit  of  the  estate,  for  which  purpose  a special 
meeting  will  have  to  be  convened.  The  plan  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Stephens  will  intercept  (with  one 
exception)  all  the  principal  outlets  by  means  of  a 
main  culvert,  to  be  continued  considerably  farther 
down  the  river.  A committee  of  seven  were  ap- 
pointed to  assist  in  carrying  out  these  arrange 
raents,  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Stephens.  A 
portion  of  the  river  will  be  cleansed  at  the  expense 
of  the  ratepayers. 

Oxford. — At  the  quarterly  court  of  the  Radcliffo 
Infirmary  authorities,  held  on  the  27th  irlt.  the 
subject  of  the  additional  bviilding  was  brought 
forward,  aud  it  was  reported  that  the  committee 
had  received  tenders  from  four  firms,  viz. — Mr. 
Castle,  Mr.  Wyatt,  Mr.  Syinin,  and  Mr.  Fisher ; 
that  they  did  not  recommend  the  construction  of 
cellars,  but  the  thinning  out  of  the  soil  down  to 
the  gravel ; that  deducting  the  expense  of  the 
cellars  (which  were  tendered  for  separately),  the 
amount  of  the  tenders  was  as  follows : — Castle, 
2,150/.;  Wyatt,  2,111/.;  Symm,  1,989/.;  Fisher, 
1,910/. ; and  that  they  recommended  the  whole  of 
the  plan  to  he  carried  into  effect  at  once.  It  was 
unanimously  resolved  to  accept  of  Mr.  Fisher’s 
tender,  and  to  provide  for  the  removal  of  the 
soil  on  the  site  down  to  the  gravel. 

Wigginton. — A new  school-room  has  been  erected 
in  the  small  village  of  Wigginton,  near  Banbury. 
The  room  is  30  feet  by  17,  with  a recess  for  a 
gallery,  and  a class-room,  15  feet  by  13.  Mr.  W. 
Smitli,  of  London,  was  the  architect. 

Bath. — The  foundation-stone  of  the  new  schools 
for  the  Bath  Blue  Coat  Trust  was  laid  on  the 
30th  ult. 

Keynsham  {^Somersetshire), — The  police  station 
and  petty  sessions  room  in  this  parish,  for  the 
division  of  Keynsham,  have  just  been  completed, 
and  they  may  he  described  as  the  most  commodious 
and  convenient  of  any  similar  building  in  the 
county.  The  building  is  in  the  Gothic  style,  and 
is  situate  at  the  entrance  to  Keynsham  from  Bath. 
The  contractors  were  Messrs.  T.  and  W.  James,  of 
Brislington.  The  architect  is  Mr.  S.  B.  Gabriel, 
of  Bristol.  One  portion  of  the  building  consists 
of  a commodious  room  for  holding  the  petty 
sessions.  There  is  also  a retiring-room  for  the 
magistrates,  and  various  other  apartments  for  the 
police.  The  cells  for  the  confinement  of  prisoners 
are  well  arranged  and  adapted  for  such  pm'pose. 
The  entire  buildings  are  fitted  up  with  gas,  and 
the  whole  of  the  woodwork  stained  instead  of 
painted.  Adjoining  the  police-court  is  a house 
for  the  residence  of  the  sergeant  of  police. 

Birmingham.— T\\q  first  stone  of  the  public 
baths  about  to  be  erected  by  the  coiporation,  in 
Woodcock-street,  has  been  laid.  The  architect  is 
-Mr.  Edward  Holmes.  The  external  appearance  of 
the  building  will  he  plain,  iu  the  Italian  style 
of  architecture,  effect  being  obtained  by  the  intro- 
duction of  coloured  brick.  The  principal  feature 
in  tlie  front  elevation  is  the  introduction  of  a 
turret  over  the  central  entrance.  A large  venti- 
lating and  smoke  shaft  will  also  be  seen  above  the 
front  buildings.  The  frontage  occupies  a space  of 
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i.26  feet.  The  superintendent’s  residence  is  placed 
>11  the  left.  There  are  three  separate  entrances, 
.he  centre  one  being  for  the  females,  and  those  to 
.he  right  and  left  for  the  first  and  second-class 
nales.  Provision  is  made  in  the  present  arrange- 
.nent  for  forty-six  private  baths,  and  one  large 
iwinnning-buth  for  males,  80  feet  by  35  feet.  An 
ittendant’s  room  is  so  provided  that,  when  the 
A'hole  building  is  complete,  one  attendant  will 
•lave  complete  supervision  of  the  building.  A well 
iS  also  being  sunk  in  connection  with  the  csta- 
blishnient,  which,  when  complete,  will  have  a bore 
hole  of  a greater  diameter,  taking  into  consider- 
ition  the  depth,  than  any  yet  sunk  in  this  country. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Sudbury. — Eriars’-street  Chapel,  Sudbury,  has 
been  opened  after  being  altered  and  enlarged, 
frir.  P.  Barnes,  of  Ipswich,  was  engaged  as  archi- 
tect, and  his  plan  adopted ; the  work  being  exe- 
cuted by  Mr.  Webb,  of  Sudbury,  builder.  The 
front  and  back  walls  of  the  chapel  were  pulled 
down  and  the  roof  taken  off,  and  about  30  feet 
were  added  to  the  length  of  the  building,  which 
previously  was  nearly  square,  the  breadth  remain- 
ing the  same;  thus  the  building  was  made  capa- 
ble of  seating  nearly  1,000  persons.  The  front  is 
built  of  white  and  tinted  bricks,  w’itli  a triple 
lancet  window  under  the  centre  pediment,  two 
smaller  ones  at  the  w’ings,  and  four  doors  and  a 
window  below,  there  being  separate  entrances  to 
the  galleries  and  body  of  the  chapel.  The  roof 
is  partly  semi-circular  : in  the  centre  is  a sun- 
light of  seventy-two  jets  under  a metal  reflector. 
The  pews  have  been  all  removed  and  converted 
into  open  benches,  with  turned  ends.  At  the  end 
of  the  chapel  is  an  apse,  in  which  stands  the  pulpit, 
A new  vestry  has  been  built  for  the  minister,  and 
various  other  improvements  eft’ected. 

Loughborough. — In  accordance  with  a previous 
resolution  to  proceed  to  the  restoration  of  All 
Saints  Church  after  architectural  investigation 
and  estimates  had  been  made,  a public  meeting 
was  held  on  the  3rd  iustant,  when  Mr.  Scott,  the 
architect,  who  was  expected  to  be  present  but 
was  unavoidably  .absent,  sent  in  a report,  with 
plans  and  estimate.  A resolution  to  adopt 
Mr.  Scott’s  plans,'  at  an  estimated  expense  of 
about  6,500Z.  was  passed,  and  a subscription- 
list  opened,  subscriptions  payable  at  the  fol- 
lowing periods,  viz. — one-third  on  or  before  the 
Ist  of  November  next,  one-third  on  or  before  the 
1st  of  May,  1860,  and  the  remaining  one-third  on 
the  1st  of  January,  18G1,  but  this  to  apply  only 
to  subscriptions  exceeding  5/.  The  subscriptions 
already  amount  to  3,373Z. 

Reiyate. — On  a site  in  Wray  Park,  at  a spot 
near  the  Town  Railway  Station,  a new  cliurch  is 
now  in  course  of  erection,  the  first  stone  of  which 
has  been  laid  by  the  Earl  of  Somers.  The  new 
building  will  be  dedicated  to  St.  Mark.  It  will 
be  in  tlie  Early  Decorated  style,  and  constructed 
of  local  stone  with  Bath  stone  facings,  and  open 
stained  timber  roofs  to  the  nave,  aisles,  and 
chancel.  It  will  be  fitted  with  open  sittings  of 
stained  timber,  and  approached  by  a porch  at  the 
north-east  corner,  with  a similar  approach  on  the 
south  side,  and  also  a third  entrance  under  the 
tower.  The  east  end  of  the  chancel  will  he  filled 
in  with  a five-light  window,  and  a corresponding 
four-light  window  will  occupy  the  end  of  the 
nave.  The  architects  arc  Messrs.  Field  and  Ilil- 
lier,  of  Wc.stminster,  who,  we  understand,  give 
their  services  gratuitously;  and  the  erection  of 
the  building  is  entrusted  to  Mr.  Carruthors,  of 
Keigate,  builder. 

Southampton. — The  chief  corner-stone  of  the 
new  Unitarian  church  at  Southampton  has  been 
laid  at  Bellevue,  near  the  Ordnance  Survey  Oifice. 
The  structure,  says  the  Hampshire  Advertiser, 
will  be  designated  “ The  church  of  the  Saviour.” 
It  will  stand  opposite  Carlton-crescent,  a little 
above  the  proprietary  church  of  St.  Paul.  The 
architect  is  Mr.  Philip  Brannon,  of  Southampton. 
The  style  chosen  is  the  Early  Pointed.  It  is  in 
five  bays,  with  triplet  windows  at  the  sides,  varied 
by  trefoil  and  plain  lancet  heads,  and  ditferiiig 
heights  of  side  lights ; and  it  has  at  the  east  end 
a wheel,  somewhat  plain,  hut  novel  in  design ; 
while  at  the  west  end  there  is  a septet  of  five 
lights,  and  two  panels  for  legends.  Mr.  G.  Chin- 
nock  is  the  builder.  The  present  contract  is  for 
1,899?.  The  carving,  wanning,  fencing,  and  some 
other  matters  are  reserved  fur'  separate  contracts. 
The  works  are  now'  advanced  to  the  sill  string. 
The  materials  used  are  Corsham  Down  stone  for 
the  dressings;  Swanage  rubble,  hammer  dressed, 
for  the  walling;  intermingled  with  portions  of 
Tiffout,  Tishury,  and  Isle  of  Wight  stone : the 
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lime  is  either  stone  or  blue  lias,  and  the  timber 
B.altic,  with  some  English  oak. 

Lymington. — Pennington  district  church,  in  the 
parish  of  Milford,  has  been  consecrated  by  the 
bishop  of  the  diocese,  having  been  entirely  rebuilt 
from  the  foundation.  It  is  constructed  ol  coloured 
bricks,  with  Bath  stone  dressings,  and  consists  of 
a nave,  chancel,  west  and  south  transepts,  vestry 
and  porch.  The  seats  are  open  and  stained  dark 
oak.  The  roof,  which  is  open  timber,  is  sur- 
mounted by  a hell  turret,  placed  over  the  inter- 
section of  the  nave  and  chancel. 

South  Tetherton. — Mr.  Henry  Perry,  of  Crew- 
kerne,  is  the  successful  contractor  for  constructing 
new  roofs  to  the  nave,  south  aisle,  and  north 
transepts  of  South  Petherton  parish  church,  just 
about  to  be  restored.  The  roofs  will  be  open. 
The  whole  of  the  church  is  also  to  he  re-seated. 

Ledminster. — The  chief  corner-stone  of  a new 
church  at  Bedminster,  to  be  dedicated  to  St. 
Luke,  has  just  been  laid.  The  site  of  the  edifice 
is  situated  about  midway  between  the  Bedminster 
and  Bath  bridges,  on  the  further  side  of  the  New- 
cut  from  Bristol.  The  architect  on  whose  designs 
it  is  to  be  erected,  is  Mr.  Norton,  of  London. 
The  length  of  the  church,  as  regards  the  nave  and 
north  and  south  aisles,  will  he  107  feet : the  nave 
will  be  26  feet  6 inches  wide,  and  the  aisles 
16  feet  7 inches  wide.  They  will  he  divided  from 
the  nave  by  six  arches  on  the  south  side  and  by 
five  on  the  north.  The  main  entrance  will  be 
from  Spring-street  on  the  west  in  the  centre  of 
the  nave,  while  there  will  be  another  entrance  on 
the  Cut,  on  the  north,  in  the  third  hay.  The 
sittings  provided  will  be  sufficient  for  1,200  per- 
sons, more  than  half  of  the  seats  being  free.  A 
small  gallery  will  be  made  at  the  west  end  of  the 
nave,  but  only  extend  to  the  first  hay.  This  was 
done  to  provide  for  the  requisite  number  of  sit- 
tings. At  the  east  end  of  the  church  is  the 
chancel,  2-1  feet  by  20  feet,  opening  into  the  nave 
by  a lofty  arch.  The  total  height  of  the  nave  in 
the  interior  will  be  56  feet  j and  of  the  arch  into 
the  aisle  30  feet.  Opposite  each  of  the  arches 
will  be  a four-light  window,  additional  height 
being  obtained  by  throwing  up  a series  of  dormers 
on  the  north  and  soxith  sides.  The  total  height 
of  the  tower  will  be  88  feet,  whilst  the  spire,  of 
Bath  stone,  will  he  also  88  feet  in  height.  The 
upper  stage  of  the  tower  is  to  be  an  octagon  belfry, 
flanked  by  octagon  spirettes.  Tlie  church  will  be 
built  of  the  blue  Pennant,  Bath  stone,  Ac.  and 
will  be  fitted  with  low  open  benches  throughout. 
The  contract  for  the  erection  of  the  church,  includ- 
ing 28  feet  of  the  tower,  has  been  taken  for  5,000?. 
by  Mr.  J.  N.  Brown,  of  Bristol.  The  labour  in 
making  the  foundations  has  been  far  heavier  than 
usual,  \ipwards  of  20  feet  of  clayey  soil,  thrown 
up  when  the  new-cut  was  formed,  having  had  to 
he  dog  up  and  replaced  by  solid  masonry.  The 
remainder  of  the  tower  and  the  erection  of  the 
spire  will  form  the  subject  of  a fresh  contract. 

JBromsgrove. — The  spire  of  Bromsgrove  Church, 
near  the  upper  sound  holes,  has  become  shaky, 
in  consequence  of  lightning  striking  it  before 
the  application  of  a conductor.  Mr.  Brown,  of 
Sheffield,  who  put  up  the  conductor,  and  who  per- 
formed a remarkable  feat  at  Stoke  Prior  gi-eat 
chimney  lately,  has  been  employed  to  repair  it  by 
putting  in  fresh  stones.  The  ladders  for  the  work 
were  got  up,  and  the  scaffolding  soon  followed,  so 
that  the  workmen  commenced  the  task  of  repa- 
ration. 

ColeshiU. — We  understand  th.at  the  whole  of 
the  carving  in  the  ColeshiU  Church  restoration 
was  undertaken  by  Mr,  James  Forsyth,  of  London, 
and  executed  under  his  directions. 


THE  FOUNTAINS  AT  THE  CRYSTAL 
PALACE. 

The  directors  propose  to  give  several  lengthened 
displays  of  the  entire  system  of  fountains,  cascades, 
and  water  terople.s,  and  to  place  the  display  within 
the  reach  of  all  classes.  In  connection  with  this 
intention  they  have  published  a brief  description 
of  some  of  the  beauties  and  peciiliarities  of  the 
great  fountains  of  the  Crystal  Palace.  In  the 
course  of  this  it  is  stated  that  when  the  whole 
system  of  waterworks  is  displayed,  nearly  12,000 
jets  are  in  operation;  a number  which,  if  played 
singly,  day  by  day,  would  spread  over  a period  of 
upwards  of  thirty  years.  The  water  discharged  in 
one  minute  exceeds  120,000  gallons.  As  may 
readily  be  conceived,  the  frequent  accumulation  of 
this  enormous  mass  of  water  at  the  summit  of 
Sydenhara-hill  requires  no  inconsiderable  amount 
of  previous  arrangement  and  e.xpenditure. 

The  first  source  of  the  supply  is  an  artesian  well, 
575  feet  in  depth,  sunk  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
park.  This  depth  exceeds  the  extreme  length  of 
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St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  by  75  feet.  A further  supply 
is  obtained  from  the  springs  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Croydon,  and  still  further  assisted  by  the  mains 
of  the  Lambeth  Water  Company. 

To  raise  the  water  from  the  lower  lake  to  the 
summit  of  the  high  water-towers  several  steam- 
engines  are  employed,  comprehending  together 
320  horse-power. 

Each  tank  on  the  water-towers  contains  360,000 
1 gallons  of  water,  the  weight  of  which  is  1,576 
tons. 

The  water-pipes  and  jets  vary  from  1 inch  to 
3 feet  in  diameter.  Their  length  exceeds  ten 
miles,  and  their  weight  4,000  tons.  Including  the 
amount  required  to  charge  the  mains,  temples, 
cascades,  and  basins,  upwards  of  6,000,000  of 
gallons  of  water  are  used  at  each  display. 

The  whole  of  the  waterworks  are  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  Rose,  the  engineer  to  the 
company. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Cambridge  Guildhall. — The  particulars  issuedhy 
the  committee  appear  to  have  been  carefully  drawn 
up.  It  is  understood,  although  not  so  expressed, 
that  the  premiums  will  be  paid  to  the  successful 
competitors,  in  addition  to  the  usual  commission 
of  5 per  cent,  upon  the  actual  outlay  of  the  first 
portion  (which  is  strictly  limited  to  6,000?.)  and 
travelling  expenses  : it  is  considered  that  the  pre- 
miums are  in  the  nature  of  payment  lor  those 
parts  of  the  design  that  possibly  may  not  be  car- 
ried into  execution  during  the  lifetime  of  the 
author.  The  competition  is  to  be  conducted  on 
the  motto  system,  and  there  are  several  stipula- 
tions with  the  view  of  carrying  this  out  in  its  in- 
tegrity ; all  this,  however,  we  need  not  ^ say  is 
futile, — simply  aiding  the  unscrupulous.  hether 
this  competition  will  produce  a more  satisfactory 
result  than  competitions  generally  do  we  must 
wait  to  see : we  are  told  there  is  a desire  that 
it  should  do  so,  and  we  shall  watch  the  pro- 
ceedings with  interest.* 

Liverpool.— HhQ  design  of  Messrs.  Oliver  and 
Lamb,  Newcastlc-upon-T’j-nc,  has  been  selected  in 
competition  for  the  Welsh  Presbyterian  Church, 
to  be  erected  in  Liverpool. 

St.  Paid's  Church,  Maidstone.— Did  Committee 
for  building  this  church  invited  Messrs.  Which- 
cord  & Blaudford,  Messrs.  Peck  & Stephens, 
Mr.  Joseph  Clarke,  and  Mr.  Robert  Pope,  to 
submit  designs,  and  ultimately  selected  the 
designs  of  Messrs.  Peck  & Stephens  as  the  most 
in  accordance  with  their  views.  It  is  proposed  to 
proceed  with  the  works  immediately,  and  adver- 
tisements have  been  issued  for  tenders  to  erect 
the  church. 

Blackburn.  New  Workhouse.  — The  plan  by 
“ Utilis,”  which  has  been  approved,  and  which  had 
received  the  premium  of  50?.  was  drawn  to  meet 
the  uneven  plot  first  fixed  by  the  committee,  while 
the  other  two  plans,  which  received  the  greatest 
praise,  had  not  been  adapted  to  the  ground 
selected  in  the  first  instance,  one,  “ Chorlton  good, 
Blackburn  better,”  being  drawn  to  a level  plot, 
and  the  other,  “ Candour,”  very  nearly  so.  By  re- 
moving the  site  to  a level  plot,  viz.  the  piece  of  land 
adjoiniugthe  Sbadsworth-road,  a saving  in  the  erec- 
tion of  the  house  would  be  effected  of  nearly  3,000?. 
At  the  suggestion  of  Messrs.  Withers  and  Stones,  the 
committee  have  resolved  to  take  a fresh  compe- 
tition for  plans,  and  the  successful  competitor  is  to 
have  the  privilege  of  superintending  the  building 
and  to  have  four  per  cent,  on  the  cost  of 
the  building  as  his  commission  for  designs  and 
inspection;  the  competition  to  he  restricted  to 
the  three  most  approved  designs, — namely, 
“ Utilis,”  “ Chorlton  good,  Blackburn  better,” 

* A correspondent  on  the  subject  says,  “ I do  not  com- 
plain so  much  of  the  particulars  so  far  ; but  as  an  archi- 
tect  and  an  artist,  I do  complain  of  the  clause  that  the 
author’s  ‘ handwriting  isnotto  appear.’  As  a young  mem- 
ber of  the  profession,  I have  to  make  my  own  drawings, 
and  to  write  my  own  specifications;  consequently,  I am 
thrown  out  of  the  competition.  It  is  a great  hardship  to 
be  obliged  to  pay  money,  in  addition  to  one’s  time,  in  such 
chances  as  competitions  are  generally.  But  this  is  not 
all ; for  draicing  is  the  nrchitect'shandwriting  as  much  as 
is  the  writer’s  manuscript.  Every  one  knows  the  draw- 
ings  of  a host  of  architects  ; and  as  you  well  showed  in 
the  Government  Offices  competition,  half  at  least  of  the 
designs  sent  in  will  be  sure  to  be  known  by  the ‘non- 
competing  architects,’ whose  opinion  and  advice  is  pro- 
posed to  be  obtained  by  the  Council  of  Cambridge. 

Is  this  clause  inserted  in  order  to  prevent  our  well- 
known  architects  from  competing?  If  not,  the  clause 
should  be  withdrawn  j and  I hope  Mr.  Cooper  will  takeit 
into  his  consideration.  I do  not  suppose  that  my  draw- 
ings would  be  likely  to  be  recognized,  but  possibly  my 
haiiclwriting  might  be ; the  prospect  is  not  agreeable  of 
having  to  spend  some  five  or  ten  pounds  for  copying 
writing,  when  I know  that  the  architect  of  some  other 
competition  design  will  be  recognized  by  his  handdrawing. 
Mr.  Cooper  had  better  say  tlmt  no  architect  is  to  make 
his  own  drawings,  (T  his  clerks  to  imitate  his  peculiar 
style  of  drawing.— A Youncer  Mkjiber.” 
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and  “ Candour.”  The  plans  are  to  be  sent  to  the 
office  of  the  clerk,  each  marked  wnth  a fresh 
motto,  on  or  before  Friday,  the  9th  of  September 
next.  We  hope  the  architects  will  refuse  to 
compete  for  the  reduced  commission. 


ON  FOUNDATIONS. 

Sir, — The  foundation  of  Christ’s  church  was 
on  a rock  (Herpov  a stone,  or  rock).  St.  Peter 
was  firm  as  a rock,  and  I believe  all  foundations 
of  houses,  which  are  our  daily  churches,  are  only 
secure  when  on  solid  rock.  I have  read  the 
searching  articles  in  the  Builder  on  “ Dwellings 
for  the  Working  Classes,”  and  I feel  convinced  that 
my  ideas  of  improved  aerial  locomotion  will  be 
appreciated  in  days  to  come.  Edinburgh  and 
many  other  castles  were  built  on  rocks;  yea,  even 
in  JIaoriland  have  I seen  the  pahs,  or  native  en- 
campments, on  the  summits  of  rocky  hills.  By 
improved  aerial  transit  we  should  be  able  to 
cope  with  the  feathered  tribes,  and  have  the  plains 
to  grow  waving  corn  on.  It  is  alone  satisfactory 
to  get  at  a high  standing  of  morality,  cleanli- 
ness, &c. 

As  regards  the  spreading  out  of  people  to  till 
the  soil,  and  avoid  large  cities  or  camps,  I refer 
you  to  Deuteronomy  xxiii.  V.  13.  Tlie  “paddle,” 
there  mentioned,  is  the  flat-ended  weapon  the  New 
Zealanders  travel  with,  used  both  for  defence  and 
coming  down  hills  (like  Alpen-stock,  or  Alpine- 
stick),  and  the  enforcement  of  the  sanitary  law  of 
covering  excrementitious  matter  over  with  earth, 
and  not  dropping  it  into  water,  is  fully  pointed 
out. 

I shall  now  conclude,  expressing  gratitude  for 
past  recognition  of  my  views. 

C.  If.  Dick,  Sen. 


VACANT  SPACE  NEAR  ST.  PAUL’S. 

Sib, — As  far  as  the  remainder  of  “ the  vacant 
space  near  St.  Paul’s  ” may  be  fitted  and  con- 
venient for  any  ornamental  erection,  might  any 
be  much  preferable  to  a fountain  with  at  least 
four  jets,  not  “squirts,”  or  else  a conduit,  its 
npper  centre  crowned  by  a statue  of  Wren,  to 
which  few  living  would  offer  any  objection  ? 

For  decorative  portions,  as  the  external  beauty 
of  marble  is  short-lived  in  our  climate,  polislied 
granite,  of  which  I believe  there  are  at  least  three 
colours — red,  green,  and  yellow — might  be  very 
efficacious. 

I will  venture  a brief,  certainly  somewhat 
hackneyed,  but  still  “ candid”  quotation, — 

“ Si  quid  novisti  rectiiis  istis, 

Candidas  imperti ; si  non,  his  utere  mecum.” 

Tbe  subject,  albeit  semi-ecclesiastical,  would 
hardly  admit,  although  profaneness  is  strictly 
repudiated,  a Scriptural  one.  “1  speak  as  to 
wise  men,  judge  ye  what  I say.” 

A London  Cant.lb. 


THE  CASE  OF  THE  BLEACHERS  AND 
DYERS. 

Might  it  not  do  good  if  at  this  present  time 
there  were  quoted  in  your  columns  some  real 
cases  of  most  terrible  hardship  among  the  opera- 
tive classes;  cases  compared  with  which  the  con- 
dition of  the  operative  builders  must  be  looked 
upon  as  perfectly  blissful?  Might  I take  the 
liberty  of  drawing  your  attention  to  the  state  of 
the  bleachers  and  dyers,  set  forth  in  “ Wrongs 
which  cry  for  redress  ?”  Their  state  is  almost  too 
lamentably  cruel  for  comment.  They  have,  by 
meetings,  associations,  and  petitions— in  short,  by 
every  means  in  their  power  but  strikes — en- 
deavoured for  years  to  put  a stop  to  the  working 
to  death  of  their  wives  and  children;  but  not  half 
a dozen  people  in  the  country  seem  to  care  for 
them.  Circulars  have  been  sent  to  every  editor 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  to  every  member  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  to  all  our  bishops  and  arch' 
bishops,  and  very  largely  in  other  directions. 
Such  efforts  gave  rise  to  a few  articles,  and  a few 
sympathizing  letters ; a three  days’  sensation  is 
created  m certain  quarters;  and  then  all  seems 
to  be  forgotten.  I declare  to  you,  positively,  after 
having  given  this  matter  a long  and  painstaking 
scrutiny,  that  the  case  of  the  bleachers  and 
dyers — men,  women,  and  children — is  so  very 
terrible,  that  if  we  were  to  hear  of  such  suffering 
among  the  slave-states  of  America,  from  north  to 
Muth,  England  wonld  be  in  a state  of  indignation. 
T\vo  or  three  stern  articles,  week  after  week,  on 
tlm  wrongs  of  the  Bleachers  and  Dyers,  would, 
while  greatly  aiding  a good  cause,  surely  put  to 
tne  blush  tbe  men  who  are  striking  on  account  of 
such  very  minor  grievances.  x.  H. 


FOREIGN  OFFICE  AND  WAR  OFFICE 
COMPETITION, 

Thb  following  is  a return  “of  all  money  dis- 
bursed by  the  Treasury  on  account  of  the  Plans 
for  the  Foreign  Office  and  the  War  Office,  of  the 
Block  Plans  for  laying  out  the  adjacent  ground, 
and  other  objects  connected  with  the  Architec- 
tural Competition  and  Exhibition  in  1856-7,  in- 
cluding Prizes,  fitting  up  Westminster  Hall  as  a 
place  of  exhibition,  and  all  other  contingent 
expenses.” 

For  premiums  for  designs  for  New  Foreign  and 
ar  Offices,  and  for  block  plan  for  the  concen- 
tration of  the  principal  Government  offices,  5,000/. ; 
for  cost  of  fitting  up  Westminster  Hall  for  the 
exhibition  of  the  designs  and  plans,  302/.  7s.  3d. ; 
for  attendance  of  police  during  the  exhibition  of 
the  designs,  41/.  12s.  8d. ; for  cost  of  advertising, 
printing, and  copy ing,  542/. 9s.;  total, 5, 886/.8S.1  Id. 


DECISION  UNDER  THE  METROPOLITAN 
BUILDINGS  ACT. 

AXTERATIONS. 

At  the  Thames  police  court,  on  Tliursday, 
the  4th  instant,  Mr.  A.  E.  Stacey,  of  3,  Raven- 
row,  Mile-end-gate,  builder,  attended  to  answer 
to  the  summons  of  Mr.  John  Billing,  district  sur- 
veyor t)f  St.  George’s-in-thc-East,  who  claimed 
three  fees  of  1/.  each,  upon  the  repairs  to  three 
houses  ill  Upper  King-street,  Commercial-road 
East.  The  work  consisted  in  taking  down  and 
replacing  the  brickwork  of  the  front  wall  above 
the  ground-floor  windows,  to  the  two  upper  stories 
and  the  parapets.  Mr.  Stacey  contended  that 
there  was  no  alteration,  that  it  was  a necessary 
repair,  and  adduced  similar  cases,  which  he  said 
had  been  decided  by  other  magistrates  in  his 
favour.  Mr.  Sclfe,  the  magistrate,  however, 
agreed  with  Mr.  Billing,  that  the  repair  affected 
the  construction  of  the  wall,  and,  therefore, 
brought  the  work  within  the  provisions  of  the 
Act ; but  he  said  he  could  not  order  the  payment 
of  more  than  one  fee  upon  the  single  summons  : 
he  therefore  oft’ered  to  Mr.  Stacey  that  fresh  sum- 
monses should  be  taken  out  for  the  other  two 
houses;  but  as  ilr.  Selfe  apprised  Mr.  Stacey  that 
he  should  in  that  case  order  the  payment  of  the 
fees,  and  likewise  costs  and  attendance  fees,  Mr. 
Stacey  paid  the  3/.  claimed  at  once. 


ACTION  FOR  BILLS  OF  QUANTITIES. 

Bolt  V.  Thomas.  — Oxford  Circuit.  — The 
plaintiff,  II.  P.  Bolt,  was  a builder  at  Nexvport, 
and  he  sued  the  defendant,  R.  G.  Thomas,  who 
was  an  architect  in  tbe  same  town,  to  recover 
damages  for  supplying  to  the  plaintifl'  an  inaccu- 
rate statement  of  the  quantities  of  work  and 
materials  required  for  the  erection  of  a building 
which  the  plaintiff  contracted  to  erect.  The 
defendant  advertised  for  lenders  for  the  erection 
of  a Baptist  Chapel,  stating  that  the  plans  and 
specifications  could  be  seen,  and  that  the  quanti- 
ties of  work  and  materials  would  be  furnished. 
The  plaintiff  obtained  from  the  office  a table  of 
such  quantities,  headed  by  a statement  that  it 
was  to  be  paid  for  by  the  successful  competitor. 
From  this  table  the  plaintifl’ calculated  his  tender, 
which  was  accepted,  and  according  to  the  plain- 
tiff's evidence,  but  contradicted  by  the  defendant, 
the  latter  expressly  stated  to  the  plaintiff  that  he 
was  responsible  to  him  for  the  quantities.  X'he 
defendant,  however,  admitted  that  in  the  plain- 
tiff’s absence  he  (the  defenoant)  on  one  occasion 
assured  the  committee  that  the  quantities  were 
correct  and  that  he  guaranteed  them.  There  was 
a second  claim  made  by  the  plaintifl'  in  respect  of 
1!  contract  for  building  a gentleman’s  villa,  the 
bill  of  quantities  being  headed  “ Two  per  cent,  for 
quantities.” 

Mr.  Huddleston,  for  the  plaintifl’,  contended 
that,  independently  of  the  computations,  there 
was  an  implied  undertaking  in  law,  that  the  hill 
of  quantities  paid  for  by  the  plaintifl'  should  be 
reasonably  correct. 

Mr-  ^Miateley,  for  the  defendant,  contended 
that  there  was  no  contract  between  the  architect 
and  the  builder ; that  the  committee  had  stipu- 
lated with  the  plaintiff  that  he  should  pay  tbe 
architect;  and  that  the  architect  was  not  liable 
to  the  builder  for  any  inaccuracy  in  the  quan- 
tities. 

Mr.  Justice  Byles,  in  summing  up  the  evidence, 
directed  the  jury  that  the  defendant  had  stipu- 
lated that  tbe  plaintiff  should  pay  him  for  the 
calculation  of  tbe  quantities,  and  having  been 
paid  for  them  by  him  was  liable  to  compensate 
him  if  the  bill  were  not  reasonably  correct. 

The.jury,  thereupon,  found  for  the  plaintifl’,  it 


being  agreed  that  the  amount  of  the  damages 
should  be  ascertained  by  Mr.  Barrett,  the 
barrister. 


FIVE  THOUSAND  POUNDS  FOR  A BRICK- 
MAKING  MACHINE. 

Sir, — Simultaneously  with  the  appearance  of  yonr  last 
number,  occurred  a general  paralysis  of  not  only  the 
building  trade,  but  also  of  many  cognate  branches  of  in- 
dustry  connected  with  it.  I am  told  that  among  the  dis- 
satisfied are  the  brickmakers,  and  that  they  have  resolved 
to  join  in  the  strike.  My  purpose  in  addressing  you  (and 
through  your  columns,  all  concerned  in  this  question)  is, 
therefore,  to  inquire  whether  there  is  any  reason  why,  if 
the  brickmakers  leave  off  working,  the  manufacture  of  | 
bricks  should  be  stopped.  I have  often  heard  of  brick-  i 
making  machines,  and  of  the  excellence  to  which  they  ■ 
have  been  brought,  but  a practical  friend  assures  me  that 
the  brickmaking  machine  which  shall  supersede  niaiiuaJll 
labour  inrent^d!  1 have  headed  my  letter,  1 

“Five  thousand  pounds  for  a brickraaking  machine:",! 
such  a sum,  if  subscribed  by  the  capitalists  engaged  in 
the  trade,  as  a premium  to  any  one  who  would  invent  a 
perfect  brickmaking  machine,  would  he  sufficient  induce- 
ment, in  a manufacturing  country  like  this,  to  insure  the 
speedy  production  of  the  right  thing  ; and  now  is,  1 think, 
the  proper  time  to  make  the  offer.  H.iving  started  the 
idea  in  your  columns,  I hope  that  each  and  all  •'  whom  it 
may  concern  ” will  come  forward  and  assist  it  like 

“ A Brick.” 


SALES  BY  PUBLIC  AUCTION. 

By  Messrs.  Beier  Broad  and  Pritchard.  — 
Leasehold,  two  villa  residences.  Nos.  9 and  10, 
Keimett-terrace,  Richmoml-road,  Hackney,  term  ' 
92  years  from  Midsummer,  1853,  ground-rent  12/.  1 
per  annum — sold  for  530/. — Leasehold  residence. 
No.  36,  Burton-crescent,  St.  Paucras,  held  for  94 
years  from  March,  1812,  ground-rent  31/.  10s. 
per  annum,  estimated  annual  value  70/.— sold 
for  200/. 

By  Messrs.  J).  Smith,  Son,  and  Oakley. — Free-  ' 
hold  residence  (in  hand).  No.  21,  Clarges-street,  i 
Piccadilly — sold  for  560/. — Freehold  estate.  Wink- 
field  House,  near  Ascot  Berkshire,  comprising  re- 
sidence, small  farm-yard,  with  outbuildings,  and 
29a.  3r.  35p.  of  land — sold  for  -1,700/. 

By  Messrs.  Boherts  and  Bohy. — Plot  of  free- 
hold building-ground,  Princes-street,  and  four 
houses,  Nos.  3 to  6,  Eagle  and  Child-court,  Lam- 
beth, set  at  33/.  3s.  per  annum — sold  for  340/.— 
Copyhold  bouses.  Nos.  16  and  17,  Princes-street, 
Lambeth,  let  at  27/.  63.  per  annum — sold  for 
220/. — Freehold  house  and  shop,  Caroline-street, 
near  the  Canal-bridge,  Old  Keut-road,  annual  \ 
value  25/. — sold  for  145/. 

By  Messrs.  Whutanley. — Copyhold  premises, 

\ auxball-walk,Vauxhall,  comprisingwheelwright’s  1 
shop,  dwelling-house,  yard,  and  a plot  of  ground,  ] 
Glasshouse-street,  with  stable,  chaise-house,  count- 
ing-house, ic.let  at72/.per  annum — sold  fori, 100/.  3 
Copyhold,  two  dwelling-houses,  and  smith’s  shop,  J 
ifcc.  Vauxhall-walk,  let  at  72/.  per  annum — sold  for  I 
900/.— Copyhold  house.  No.  14,  Vauxhall-tcrrace,  K 
let  at  20/.  per  annum — sold  for  300/. — Copyhold  | 
bouse.s.  Nos.  5 to  11,  Glasshouse-street,  let  at  I 
109/.  4s.  per  annum — sold  for  470/. — Leasehold 
bouse.  No.  1,  Wilton-terrace,  Park-road,  Dalston, 
term  84i  years  from  Midsummer,  1852,  ground- 
rent  2/.  10s.  per  annum — sold  for  385/. 

By  Mr.  H.  B.  Murrell. — Freehold  dwelling-house, 
shop,  and  warehouses,  No.  61,  London-wall,  City, 
estimated  value  200/.  per  annum—  sold  for  3,110/. 
— Freehold  dwelling-house  and  shop,  No.  64, 
Minories,  in  the  City  of  London,  let  on  lease  at 
45/.  per  annum — sold  for  700/. — Leasehold  resi- 
dence, No.  14,  Spencer-terrace,  Lower-road, 
Islington,  let  at  -10/.  per  annum,  held  for  90J 
years  from  March,  1811,  ground-rent  6/.  53.  per 
annum — sold  for  390/. 

By  Messrs.  Farebroiher,  Clark,  and  Lye. — 
Leasehold  residence,  Waverley  Cottages,  Totten- 
ham, let  at  25/.  per  annum — sold  for  225/. — Copy- 
hold  family  residence,  near  the  railway  station. 
Lower  Edmonton,  let  at  42/.  per  annum — sold  for 
300/. — Copyhold,  three  cottages,  Bairowfield-lane, 
Edmonton,  let  at  52/.  10s.  per  annum — sold  for 
275/. — Freehold,  Shootloo’s  Farm,  comprising 
farm-house  and  70a.  2r.  29p. — sold  for  1,500/. 

By  Mr.  Peake. — Leasehold  houses.  Nos.  13  and 
I'l,  Wellington-street,  Dockhead,  Bermondsey,  let 
at  36/.  8s.  per  annum— sold  for  110/. — Leasehold, 
Nos.  25  and  26,  Golding-strcct,  let  at  33/.  168. 
per  annum— sold  for  110/. — Leasehold  houses. 
Nos.  7 to  9,  Ilanover-street,  Neckinger-road,  Ber- 
mondsey, let  at  35/.  2s.  per  annum— sold  for  150/. 

— Leasehold  houses,  Nos.  13  to  17,  Hanover-street, 
Bermondsey,  let  at  -12/.  18s.  per  annum— sold  for  3 
350/.  I 


GAxabiiiELS. — The  committee  appointed  to  take 
steps  for  the  erection  of  a new  Town-hall  here  are, 
endeavouring  to  obtain  a site  in  the  High-street  1 
of  the  town  on  which  to  erect  the  new  building.  | 
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ixth  Heport  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department 
of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education, 
1859. 

HE  Sixth  Report  of  the  Snience  and  Art  Depart- 
leiit  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education 
19  heen  prmted  and  presented  to  both  Houses  of 
arliament  by  command  of  Her  Majesty.  Besides 
le  Report  itself,  there  are  appendices  comprising 
-eport  on  the  Geological  Survey  and  Sluseum,  on 
le  Museum  of  Irish  Industry,  Report  of  the 
oyal  Dublin  Society,  and  Royal  Zoological  So- 
.ety  of  Ireland,  of  the  Committee  of  Lectures, 
'ublin,  on  the  Industrial  Museum  of  Scotland, 
ad  Museum  of  Natural  History  at  Edinburgh, 
Bturns  from  provincial  art  schools,  navigation 
jhools,  Edinburgh  School  of  Art,  list  of  art  stu- 
ents,  and  other  matter.  The  Report  itself 
jlates  to  the  metropolitan  scientific  institutions, 
le  aid  afforded  to  schools  of  art,  science,  and 
avigation,  <S:c.  tlie  direction  of  a training  school 
)r  art  teachers  at  South  Kensington,  and  the 
[ensington  Museum  and  a circulating  art- 
brary. 

In  the  summary  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Report 
i is  stated  that — 

" Tile  results  of  the  working'  nf  the  Department  of 
cience  and  Art  in  nil  its  divisions  for  the  yt-ar  18.S8  show 
great  increase  on  the  previous  year  in  the  attendance  of 
le  public  on  the  museums,  schools,  and  lectures.  The 
•sitors  to  the  variousmuseunis  at  id  collections  in  London, 
ublin,  and  Edinburgh,  under  the  superintendence  ol  the 
epartment,  have  been  8/5,898,  being  an  increase  of 
17,92:1  on  the  previous  year.  The  principle  of  rendering 
le  South  Kensington  Museum  useful  as  far  as  practicable 
I institutions  affiliated  to  it  in  all  parts  of  the  United 
ingclom  has  continued  in  action.  Numerous  objects 
ere  lent  for  exhibition  to  Aston  Hall,  Birmingham,  and 
le  circulating  collection  of  objects  selected  from  the  Art 
[useum  ha-s  been  exhibited  at  Aberdeen,  Dublin,  Lime- 
ck,  Clonmel,  and  Waterford,  and  visited  by  58,189  per- 
ms, showing  an  increase  of  22,165  on  the  numbers  who 
Isited  the  collection  in  six  towns  in  1857.  At  Dublin  it 
as  the  means  of  .-stimulating  the  bringing  together  of  a 
.rgc  number  nf  valuable  loans  from  private  sources,  and 
pwards  of  1,0/2?.  2s,  2d.  was  received  by  voluntary  pay- 
lents  on  the  occasion.  The  returns  from  the  science 
istitutions  and  schools  (including  those  of  navigation), 
'ith  the  attendance  on  public  scientific  lectures,  show 
le  number  of  students  to  have  been  68,212.  The  returns 
om  all  the  art  schools  give  a total  number  of  "9, -173 
srsons  learning  drawing,  being  an  increase  of  8:i  per 
jnt.  on  tho.se  of  '357.  The  quality  of  the  instruction  has 
ever  been  so  high  as  at  present,  whilst  the  average  cost 
f the  .State  assistance  for  each  person  taught  drawing  is 
ring  lessened  year  by  year ; for  in  1 858  it  had  decreased 
> 10s.  lid.  each  person;  in  185/ it  was  I3s.  l^d.;  while 
1 1831,  before  tlie  present  system  of  the  department  was 
lopted,  it  was  as  high  as  3/.  2s.  4d.  each  person.  Great 
umbers  continue  to  attend  and  prove  the  accessibility 
f the  Central  Museum  at  South  Kensington.  They  also 
rove  the  eagerness  of  the  public  to  avail  themselves  of 
le  opportunities  which  it  affords  for  instruction  in  its 
“veral  divisions.  The  total  number  who  have  visited  the 
luseum  in  the  past  year  has  been  4-56,288,  of  whom 
19,016  persons,  chiefly  of  the  operative  class,  have  at- 
nided  in  the  evenings,  apparently  enjoyingthat  privilege 
ery  much.” 

We  quote  some  remarks  as  to  the  collection  of 
rcliitectiiral  casts  anti  drawings: — 

“ The  collections  of  architectural  and  ornamental 
ists  and  models  have  received  several  important 
dditions.  To  the  gallery  occupied  by  the  collec- 
:on  of  the  Architectural  Museum  have  been 
dded,  at  the  expense  of  the  department,  a care- 
il  cast  of  Archbishop  Grey^s  monument  in  York 
liuster;  a series  of  details  from  the  cathedral ; 
hd  a collection  of  rubbings  of  brasses,  some  of 
rhich  are  exhibited  in  the  gallery, 
i Some  re-arrangements  have  been  made  with 
he  Classical  and  Renaissance  Casts,  the  property 
f the  department,  in  consequence  of  the  sugges- 
ions  of  Messrs.  Penrose,  Donaldson,  and  Godwin, 
'ho  wore  requested  to  report  on  tlie  subject, 
'hese  gentlemen  observe  in  their  report : — 

*' Looking  to  the  terms  of  their  lordships' communica- 
on  to  us,  we  would  refer  to  the  fact  that  the  Govern- 
lent  building  contains  another  large  collection  of  archi- 
ictural  casts,  mostly  Mediieval,  known  as  the  ‘ Architec- 
aral  Museum,’  which  is  under  the  management  of  a 
onimittee  of  the  body  of  subscribers  to  whom  it  belongs. 
;is  obvious  that  both  collections  will  becortre  more  use- 
il  for  public  instruction  if  they  be  classified  under  the 
inie  system,  and  the  specimens  arranged  in  a like  se- 
uence,  and  we  venture  to  hope  that  means  will  be 
|3opted  gradually  to  make  the  collection  more  perfect, 
nd  ultimately  to  add  illustrations  and  characteristic  ex- 
mples  of  the  use  of  the  semicircular  and  pointed  arch, 
aultings,  window.s,  &c.  and  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of 
lustration  by  specimens  of  eastern  architecture. 

The  country  would  then  have  at  a comparatively  small 
ost  what  has  long  been  desired,  n nutional  museum  of 
rchiterture  and  architecturaL  decoration,  which  could 
carcely  fail  to  be  of  the  greatest  service  in  an  educational 
oiiit  of  view,  whether  as  affecting  the  progress  of  art  in 
IS  noblest  works,  or  the  improvement  of  taste  in  the 
pplication  of  art  to  the  production  of  our  manufactures.” 

Several  interesting  additions  have  been  made  to 
lis  collection.  Among  these  may  he  mentioned 
iabovate  models  of  St.  Peter’s,  Rome,  and  St. 
.'anl’s,  London,  presented  by  Lord  Ravenswortb. 
lie  casts  and  models  have  been  illustrated  by  a 


large  series  of  original  drawings,  engravings,  and 
photographs,  framed,  and  hung  in  the  corridor. 

A systematic  list  of  the  whole  series  of  casts 
for  the  purposes  of  labelling,  both  of  the  Archi- 
tectural Museum  and  of  the  Government,  is  in 
course  of  preparation.” 

As  to  the  collection  illustrating  construction 
and  building  materials  : — 

The  growth  of  tills  collection  by  donations 
from  the  public  is  much  impeded  for  want  of 
room.  Capt.  Eowke,  R.E.  the  director,  reports : — 

“ Some  additional  space  having  been  devoted  to  this 
branch  of  the  Museum,  the  entire  collection  has  been  re- 
arranged, and  as  far  as  possible  classified  with  a view  to 
its  utility  for  immediate  reference. 

Considerable  additions  have  been  made  during  the  year 
of  raw  material,  such  as  building  stones,  marbles,  rough 
aud  finished  specimens ; illustrations  of  the  uses  of  serpen- 
tine and  English  alabaster;  numerous  additional  speci- 
mens of  the  application  of  ceramic  ware,  both  to  the  con- 
struction and  to  the  decoration  of  buildings,  including 
some  interesting  Italian  examples  which  have  been  pro- 
cured  by  Mr.  Cole. 

The  collection  of  models  has  been  increased  by  the  addi- 
tion of  several  models  of  fireproof  floors,  of  systems  of 
ventilation,  scaffolding,  &c.  In  this  branch  may  also  be 
mentioned  a very  complete  set  of  German  models  illus- 
trative of  timber  framing  for  roofs  of  large  span,  aud  also 
models  on  a large  scale  of  the  roofs  of  the  King’-'-cross 
terminus  as  designed  aud  as  executed,  contributed  by 
Mr.  Lewis  Cubitt.” 

The  section  of  sanitary  arr.angoments  continues 
to  receive  many  valuable  additions,  and  some 
samples  of  new  materials  are  added  from  time  to 
time  : among  these  may  be  meutioned  the  patent 
fibrous  slab,  now  used  as  a substitute  for 
wood  in  many  situations,  and  the  new  cement 
known  as  Scott’s  cement,  which  gives  a material 
almost  equal'  to  Portland  cement  at  little  more 
than  lialf  the  price, — it  is  said. 


Bradshaw’s  Monthly  Continental  Raihoay,  Steam 
Transit,  and  general  Guide  for  Travellers 
through  Europe.  August,  1859.  A Special 
Edition. 

Theue  is  certainly  an  immense  mass  of  informa- 
tion here  for  three  shillings  and  sixpence.  The 
volume  contains,  besides  the  railway  Bradshaw, 
&c.,  tour  guideg  to  all  parts  of  the  Continent, 
including  also  Algeria,  the  overland  journey  to 
India,  &c. ; and  it  is  illustrated  by  a general  map 
of  the  Continent,  and  special  maps  of  France, 
Switzerland,  Belgium,  the  Rhine,  Ac.  and  plans 
of  the  principal  cities. 


glrsccllaiuit. 

New  Coprnn  Coinage. — The  decimal  system 
is  to  remain  in  abeyance  for  the  present,  but  a 
new  coinage  is  about  to  be  issued.  The  metal  to 
he  employed  is  a bronze,  consisting  of  95  parts 
copper,  -t  parts  tin,  and  1 part  zinc,  and  the  weight 
of  the  new  coin  will  scarcely  exceed  one-third  that 
of  the  old.  The  alloy  will  be  harder,  more  durable, 
more  sightly,  and  less  costly  than  copper.  It  is 
estimated  that  upon  re-coining  one-fourth  of  the 
cojiper  now  in  circulation  a profit  of  9-1,000/.  will 
he  realised. 

A Deodorizing  Concrete. — A new  discovery 
has  been  made  in  France : it  consists  of  a sub- 
stance composed  of  common  lime  plaster  and  coal 
tar  mixed  in  equal  proportions.  The  rai.xture  is 
then  saturated  with  olive  oil  until  it  becomes  a 
brownish  paste,  which  is  said  to  be  efiectual  in 
staying  the  fetid  emanations  from  all  decayed 
animal  matter,  but  particularly  in  arresting  gan- 
grene and  putrifying  sores,  which  it  instantly 
deodorises  and  disposes  to  cicatrisation.  The  dis- 
covery has  made  some  sensation  amongst  the 
doctors. 

Llandaef  Cathedrae.  — A circular,  dated 
from  the  Deanery,  Llnndaff,  29th  June,  1859, 
states  that,  since  last  report,  the  work  of  restora- 
tion has  been  steadily  pursued.  In  the  ruined 
portion  of  the  nave,  the  arcade  has  been  repaired, 
the  clerestory  has  been  reconstructed,  and  the 
outward  walls  of  the  north  and  south  sides  have 
been  rebuilt  with  appropriate  buttresses  and  win- 
dows. The  western  front  ha.s  been  restored.  The 
timbers  of  the  roof  are  already  placed  both  on  the 
uave  and  aisles,  and  contracts  have  been  entered 
into  for  covering  the  whole  structure  during  the 
present  season ; while  the  southern  tower  has 
been  in  part  rebuilt,  hut  must  be  left  in  an  un- 
finished state  until  the  receipt  of  additional  funds. 
The  ruin,  however,  is  now  a ruin  no  longer, 
although  a considerable  sum  will  still  be  needed 
to  complete  the  restoration.  The  treasurer’s  ac- 
count shows  a receipt  of  3,250/.  l-ls.  lOd.  and  a 
disbursement  of  3,045/.  2s.  leaving  a balance  iu 
band  of  205/.  138.  lOd.  The  liabilities  of  existing 
contracts  are  1,272/. 


A Lock,  at  last,  that  will  not  Pick  ! — 
A locksmith  in  Frankfort-on-the-Main  has  hit 
upon  the  idea  of  constructing  a strong  box 
without  any  key-hole  at  all,  and  which  even 
the  owner  himself  cannot  open ! Inside  is  clock- 
work, the  hand  of  which  the  owner  places  at  the 
hour  and  minute  when  he  again  wants  to  have 
access  to  the  box.  The  clockwork  begins  to  move 
as  soon  as  the  lid  is  shut,  and  opens  the  lock  from 
the  inside  at  the  moment  which  the  hand  indi- 
cates. Time,  dependent  upon  the  owner,  is  the 
key  to  the  lock — a key  which  can  neither  be 
stolen  from  him  nor  imitated.  Very  clever,  and 
very  useless. 

Accident  at  the  Latino  of  a Foundation- 
stone. — A dreadful  accident  occurred  on  the  occa- 
sion of  laying  the  foundation-stone  of  the  new 
Primitive  Methodist  Chapel  at  South  Shields,  on 
Monday  afternoon.  According  to  the  Manchester 
Examiner,  the  chapel  is  in  course  of  erection  near 
the  Jarrow  Docks  j and  it  is  proposed  to  use  the 
ground-rioor  as  a school.  The  erection  is  built 
above  the  second  story,  and  the  beams  and  planks 
were  laid  for  that  fioor.  At  the  time  the  ceremony 
was  about  to  take  place,  about  150  persons,  mostly 
pitmen,  had  got  upon  this  floor,  using  it  as  a plat- 
form j but  as  Mr.  Alderman  Wallis  was  proceeding 
to  lay  the  stone,  the  central  beam  of  the  floor 
where  those  people  were  standing  snapped,  and 
the  whole  living  mass,  with  the  material,  came 
down  with  a horrible  crasli.  Probably  a dozen 
people  in  all  were  hurt,  but  at  the  time  that  the 
despatch  was  sent  oft’,  the  medical  men  did  not 
fear  that  any  case  would  terminate  fatally. 

Curious  Accident  at  I>itekpool. — An  alarm- 
ing rumour  was  spread  upon  ’Change,  that  the 
Goree  Piazzas,  at  St.  George’s  Dock,  had  fallen 
in.  Upon  inquiry  at  the  spot  it  turned  out  that 
it  was  only  a portion  of  the  roof  of  the  piazzas, 
near  Water-street,  that  had  given  way,  under 
rather  singular  circumstances.  It  appears  that 
between  the  flooring  of  the  rooms  over  the  piazza 
and  the  ceiling  of  the  piazza  itself  there  is  a space, 
about  18  inches  in  depth,  divided  at  certain 
lengths  by  hollow  iron  girders,  resting  on  the 
outer  piers,  and  supporting  the  main  buildings. 
The  roof  of  the  piazza  is  formed  of  a lath  aud 
plaster  ceiling,  supported  by  light  wooden  rafters. 
On  the  floors  of  the  offices  of  No.  2 Goree,  were 
small  coal  cupboards.  It  is  supposed  that  the 
rats  which  infest  these  warehouses  in  numbers 
must  have  gnawed  holes  in  the  flooring  of  the 
cupboards.  Some  time  ago,  aud  that  for  a scries 
of  years,  the  small  coal  and  slack  had  been 
gradually  “trickling”  through  these  holes  on  to 
the  frail  ceiling  of  the  piazza.  At  length  a por- 
tion of  the  ceiling,  in  length  about  12  feet, 
suddenly  gave  way,  and  between  five  and  six 
tons  of  small  coal  came  down  with  it.  No  one  was 
hurt. 

Cessation  of  the  Gas  Strike. — The  strike 
among  the  gasmen,  which  threatened  the  metro- 
polis with  serious  consequences,  has  terminated, 
so  far  as  the  Chartered  Gas  Light  and  Coke 
Company  is  concerned,  in  the  return  of  the  men. 
VVhen  the  directors  had  recovered  a little  from 
the  surprise  prepared  for  them  by  the  men, 
they  tore  a leaf  out  of  the  “ book,”  to  which 
their  stokers  doubtless  flattered  themselves  they 
had  nicely  brought  their  masters,  and  pre- 
pared a counter-surprise  by  giving  instructions 
to  take  the  old  hands  on  for  the  present  at 
their  own  terms,  so  that  the  men  thought  they 
had  gained  the  victory.  While  they  were  work- 
ing and  rejoicing  in  their  short-lived  success, 
however,  the  managers  of  the  gas  works  were  in 
active  communication  with  the  railway  companies 
and  other  large  establishments  throughout  the 
country,  and  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  promise 
of  as  many  qualified  men  as  they  might  require  at 
this  or  any  other  time  to  meet  any  possible 
emergency  that  could  arise.  Thus  armed,  the 
workmen  were  called  together  and  offered  their 
original  terms  on  condition  that  tliey  signed  an 
agreement  or  contract,  pledging  themselves  not  to 
leave  their  employment  without  a month’s  notice, 
under  forfeiture  of  any  pay  due  to  them,  aud  to 
observe  all  the  rules  aud  regulations  of  the  com- 
pany, declaring  also  that  "they  are  not  now,  and 
will  not,  while  in  the  service  of  the  company,  be 
members  of,  or  in  any  5vay  belong  to,  any  trade 
union  or  association  having  for  its  object  or 
endeavouring  to  procure  or  effect  the  increase  of 
wages,  the  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labour,  or 
the  restriction  or  limitation  of  work.”  This  is 
very  similar  to  the  document  which  the  building 
trade  operatives  regard  as  so  objectionable.  The 
men  saw  at  once  that  they  had  been  out-genei-alled, 
and,  with  one  exception,  all  signed  the  contract  at 
one  of  the  stations,  and  at  the  other  forty  out  of 
ninety  at  once  signed. 
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Deptfobd. — The  old  bridge  in  this  town  has 
been  recently  taken  down,  and  replaced  by  a sub- 
stantial cast-iron  one;  the  removal  of  the  heavy 
piers  in  the  centre  of  the  river,  causing,  we  are 
told,  a considerable  improvement  iu  the  flow  of  the 
stream.  The  works  have  been  carried  out,  under 
the  direction  of  Slessrs.  ^\’liichcord  and  Blandford, 
architects,  of  Maidstone,  by  Messrs.  Sutton  d: 
Vaughan,  builders,  of  the  same  town. 

“ Steam  Sepebseded.’^ — A discovery  is  said  to 
have  been  made  in  France  by  a young  workman 
named  Jacob,  a turner  in  copper,  the  result  of 
accident.  While  seeking  to  increase  the  power  of 
his  turning-lathe,  a new  means  of  power  was  sud- 
denly revealed  to  him,  whereby  he  has  been  able 
alone,  without  assistance,  to  construct  a machine  ' 
which  increases  two  hundred  fold  the  labour  of 
one  man,  and  may  be  increased  to  unlimited  ex- 
tent ! The  inventor  hrts  been  sent  for  to  Paris,  and  ; 
has  nearly  completed  a machine,  applicable,  it  is  ' 
alleged,  to  every  species  of  industrj'.  One  of  the 
great  industrial  capitalists  furnishes  the  money. 

A PBESETTEBIAy  CnEECU  AT  MiLLWALL. — 
On  Wednesday,  the  first  stone  was  laid  of  a church 
in  the  Isle  of  Dogs.  The  stone  bore  the  following 
inscription  : — “Presbyterian  Church — ‘Xectamen 
consumebatur^ — erected  by  subscription,  under  a 
committee,  Eev.  G.  Duncan,  Rev.  W.  Keedy,  and 
A.  T.  Richie, '‘esq.  lion.  sec.  The  first  stone  was 
laid  by  John  Scott  Russell,  esq.  in  the  presence  of 
the  Presbytery  of  London,  2nd  August,  1859. 
Thomas  E.  Knightloy,  esq.  architect ; J.  and  F.  J. . 
Wood,  of  Jlile-end,  builders.”  The  style  of  the 
erection  is  Lombardic,  and  is  to  be  carried  out,  in  ! 
the  external  portion,  with  coloured  bricks.  The  j 
window-frames  will  be  of  ornamented  iron,  and ! 
the  circular  ribs  of  the  roof  will  be  formed  of 
timber  lamina?.  I 

iN'STITUTIOy  OF  MeCIIA>-ICAI,  ENGINEERS. — The 
general  meeting  of  the  members  of  this  institution  ] 
was  held  on  Wednesday  in  last  week  at  the  house  I 
of  the  institution,  Xewhall-street,  Birmingham;! 
Mr.  Joseph  Whitworth,  vice-president,  iu  the  j 
chair.  The  secretary  (Mr.  W.  P.  Marshall)  read 
the  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting,  and  several , 
new  members  were  elected.  An  abstract  was  read  I 
of  a paper  “On  the  Construction  M Hot-Blast  , 
Ovens  for  Iron  Furnaces,”  by  3Ir.  llonry  Jlarteu, 
of  Wolverhampton  (the  discussion  of  which  was 
adjourned  from  the  previous  meeting),  giving  an 
outline  of  the  origination  and  early  development 
of  the  idea  of  hot-blast,  by  Mr.  Neilson,  of  Glas- 
gow, iu  1829,  and  noticing  the  successive  modifi-  , 
cations  and  improvements  that  have  been  effected  ' 
in  hot-blast  ovens.  The  meeting  then  terminated.  ; 
The  annual  provincial  meeting  of  the  institution 
will  be  held  at  Leeds  on  the  6th,  7th,  and  8th 
September.  ' 

Police  and  Postman’s  Uniform. — Sir  : The  ' 
heavy  hat,  the  hard  stock,  and  the  buttoned-up 
coat  of  the  policeman,  no  doubt  are  uncomfortable, 
but  it  is  well  known  that  certain  ruffians  of  the 
“ Bill  Sykes”  school,  unfortunately,  exist  in  Lou- 
don  and  elsewhere,  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  and 
this  is  the  reason  why  the  police  wear,  what  I 
may  call,  this  armour:  the  throat  cannot  be 
grappled,  the  iron-bound  bat  defends  the  head  ! 
against  the  bludgeon  or  iron  poker ; and  the  but-  , 
toned-coat  presents  difficulties  for  its  wearer  to  | 
be  pulled  down.  Do  not,  I beg  of  you,  interfere  ' 
with  their  uniform.  As  regards  those  welcome  j 
and  useful  members  of  society, — the  postmen, — I 
cannot  see  any  objection  to  their  wearing  a linen  ' 
blouse,  with  their  number  and  the  crown  upon  it,  ' 
and  also  a lighter  hat,  as  no  one  ever  heard  of  a 
postman  being  attacked  by  any  one; — all  being  [ 
so  eager  to  receive  letters. — Centebion.  i 

Opening  of  the  Silloth  Dock,  Carlisle.  1 
— This  event  took  place  on  Wednesday,  the  3rd 
inst.  The  dock  is  of  ample  dimensions.  According 
to  the  Carlisle  Journal,  it  inea.snre3  500  feet  in 
length,  and  300  feet  in  width,  giving  an  area  of , 
water  surface  of  upwards  of  four  acres,  with  a ! 
width  at  the  entrance-gate  of  60  feet.  The  ! 
depth  of  water  in  the  dock  at  high  ordinary  spring 
tides  will  he  25  feet,  while  the  depth  of  water 
over  the  sill  at  high  water  on  ordinary  spring 
tides  will  be  22  feet  6 inches.  The  foundation 
stone  was  laid  on  the  18th  August,  1857,  so  that 
the  whole  dock  has  been  completed  within  two 
years.  The  estimate  of  the  dock  and  jetty  was 
about  100,000/. ; but  we  believe  the  actual  cost 
will  be  a little  more.  The  dock  gates,  as  well  as 
the  cranes  and  shoots,  are  all  worked  by  hydraulic 
power,  and  were  supplied  by  Sir  William 
Armstrong.  Sir  William  himself  inspected  the 
works  on  Wednesday  morning,  and  had  intended 
to  be  present  at  the  dinner,  hut  a telegraphic 
message  compelled  his  return  home  during  the 
day. 


Tunnelling  thboegh  the  .^Llps. — We  have 
frequently  reported  progress  as  to  the  great  sub- 
Alpine  tunnel  under  Mont  Cenis.  The  enormous 
expenditure  undertaken  by  Piedmont  for  an  object 
of  European  interest  was  in  a great  measure 
warranted  by  the  future  results  in  attracting  the 
whole  traffic  of  Germany,  France,  and  England  to 
Turin.  It  now  turns  out  that  a much  shorter 
perforation  can  afford  railroad  passage  under  the 
Simplon;  indeed,  it  is  estimated,  according  to  the 
Paris  correspondence  of  the  G/o5e,  that  two  years’ 
work  can  accomplish  it. 


Stained  Glass  foe  St.  Barnabas’s,  Ken 
siNGTON. — Two  stained  glass  windows  have  just 
been  inserted  in  the  apse  of  this  church,  which  has 
also  been  decorated  in  accordance  with  the  style 
of  architecture  of  the  church,  that  being  very 
Early  Decorated  or  Transition.  The  centre 
window  contains  the  figures  of  St.  Barnabas  and 
St.  Paul  with  groups,  incident  to  their  lives.  The 
one  group  is  that  of  “ St.  Barnabas  laying  the  Pro- 
duce of  bis  Patrimony  at  the  Feet  of  the 
Apostles,”  and  his  “Preaching  at  Antioch  with 
St.  Paul the  other  is  “St. Paul’s  Miraculous  Con- 
version,” with  his  “Shipwreck”  below.  Above  these 
is  the  emblem  of  the  Holy  Trinity.  The  groups  and 
figures  are  displayed  on  a grissaile  back  ground, 
with  mosaic  ornaments  in  geometrical  forms,  each 
surrounded  by  a coloured  bordering  of  the  same 
material.  The  south  window  is  treated  in  a 
similar  manner,  though  not  quite  so  full  of  colour 
in  the  mosaic.  The  figures  iu  this  window  are 
St.  Luke  and  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  with 
groups.  In  the  light  containing  St.  John  are 
“ Our  Lord’s  Charge  to  St.  Peter,”  and  “St.  John 
writing  his  Revelation  in  the  Island  of  Patmes.” 
In  the  light  containing  St.  Luke  are  the  “ Two 
Disciples  at  Emmaus,”  and  the  “.iVsceusion  of  our 
Saviour.”  In  the  tracery  above  these  is  the 
“ I.II.S.”  These  windows  (which  are  by  Thos. 
Baillic  and  Co.  of  Wardour-street,  Soho),  to- 
gether with  the  decorations  of  the  chancel  (which 
are  by  Havland  and  Fisher,  of  Southampton- 
street),  have  been  carried  out  under  the  direction 
of  a committee  of  gentlemen  of  the  congi-cgation 
(by  subscription),  the  whole  in  accordance  with 
the  suggestion  of  the  Rev.  G.  S.  Drew,  the  incum- 
bent. The  remaining  window,  on  the  north  side 
of  the  apse,  and  the  two  single  windows,  which 
will  com])letc  the  chancel,  are  being  prepared. 
Messrs.  Baillie,  we  may  here  add,  have  lately  put 
up  a large  window  in  the  parish  church  of 
Wandsworth. 


The  Beilders’  Strike  and  the  Peers. — In 
the  House  of  Lords  on  the  4tb,  Lord  Granville 
said  I wish  to  make  an  explanation  respecting  an 
observation  which  I made  on  a former  evening, 
relating  to  the  unfortunate  strike  now  pending  iu 
the  building  trade.  I am  informed,  although  I 
know  not  how  correctly,  that  something  which  fell 
from  me  has  been  misapprehended  by  the  men  as 
conveying  an  idea  on  my  part  that  the  present 
strike  is  likely  to  exercise  a useful  influence  upon 
the  masters.  I wish  to  explain  to  the  House,  in 
order  to  con'cct  any  misapprehension,  that  when  I 
spoke  upon  that  point  it  was  entirely  with  regard 
to  the  effect  of  the  anti-combination  laws,  which, 
in  my  opinioa,  have  been  most  judiciously 
abolished.  I have  no  hesitation  iu  expressing  my 
opinion  that  it  would  be  wTong  to  attempt  to  pre- 
vent combination  among  honest  workmen  for  the 
assertion  of  their  rights ; but  if  workmen  combine 
together  to  raise  wages,  or  to  obtain  facilities  or 
advantages  for  tbemselves,  it  is  quite  clear  that 
such  a course  to  be  justifiable  much  be  accom- 
panied by  certain  conditions.  In  the  first  place, 
it  must  he  clear  that  their  demands  are  just; 
secondly,  they  ought,  before  embarking  upon  so 
hazardous  a contest,  to  ascertain  that  they  have  a 
reasonable  chance  of  success  in  their  undertaking ; 
and,  thirdly — a most  important  condition — it  is 
absolutely  necessary  that  they  should  not  in  the 
slightest  degree  exercise  any  compulsion  towards 
others  as  to  entering  Into  that  combination.  I 
beg  to  say  that  in  any  observations  which  I have 
made  upon  this  subject  1 have  referred  to  the 
general  principle,  and  they  certainly  did  not  hear 
upon  the  present  strike,  which,  from  the  explana- 
I tiotis  of  those  who  defend  it,  appears  to  me  to  he 
■ entirely  unjustifiable. — The  Earl  of  Ellenborougli 
understood  it  to  he  the  desire  of  those  who  struck 
to  work  nine  hours  instead  of  ten,  and  to  receive 
ten  hours’  pay.  He  would  not  say  what  would  be 
the  effect,  if  such  an  example  were  generally  fol- 
lowed, upon  the  profits  of  capital.  At  one  blow 
one-tenth  of  the  manufacturing  power  of  the 
nation  would  be  annihilated.  It  would  be  just  as 
reasonable  to  diminish  the  productive  power  of 
the  country  by  decreasing  the  population  to  the 
extent  of  2,500,000  persons. 


Victoria  Bridge,  Montreal. — It  is  stated  on 
the  authority  of  the  Canadian  Ifeu's,  that  the 
Victoria-bridge  is  so  far  advanced  that  it  may 
safely  be  counted  upon  as  being  certain  to  be 
open  for  traffic  by  the  1st  of  November  next. 
Fears  were  at  one  time  expressed,  we  observe, 
that  the  progress  of  the  works  might  be  impeded 
by  the  high  water  in  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  that 
the  opening  of  the  bridge  would  be  delayed  till 
next  year.  The  recent  progress  of  the  work, 
however,  has  been  such  as  to  banish  all  fears  of 
this  kind. 

The  Iron  Trade. — Although  the  late  announce- 
ment that  a treaty  of  peace  bad  been  signed  by 
the  Emperors  of  France  and  Austria  imparted 
considerable  animation  to  the  iron  trade,  and  an 
advance  upon  pig  iron  was  at  once  declared,  upon 
which  some  transactions  took  place,  yet  many  of 
the  manufacturers  of  merchant  iron  seemed  dis- 
posed to  watch  the  course  of  events  on  the  con- 
tinent before  submitting  to  higher  rates,  and  the 
result  was  that  their  purchases  were  only  made  to 
supply  immediate  wants.  The  recent  change  in 
the  weather  enabled  the  mill  and  forgcmeii  to 
resume  their  work  a few  days  ago,  and  con- 
siderable activity  is  manifested  for  the  present. 
Good  Staflbrdsbire  merchant  iron  is  in  fair 
request,  and  the  cessation  of  hostilities  may  pro- 
bably le.ad  to  an  increased  demand  upon  the  con- 
tinent. The  advices  hitherto  from  the  United . 
States  have  been  of  a rather  meagre  character ; 
but  as  the  summer  is  fast  advancing  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  the  “fall  trade  from  thence  may  be  ‘ 
of  a more  encouraging  nature.” — 7i'olverhamj)ton. 
Chronicle. 

Gas. — A deputation  from  Bradford,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  appointment  of  inspectors  under  the 
proposed  Act  for  regulating  measures  used  in  the 
sale  of  gas,  had  an  interview  recently  with  Mr, 
Milner  Gibson,  at  the  Board  of  Trade.  The  depu- 
tation consisted  of  !Mr.  Titus  Salt,  M.P.  and  four 
other  gentlemen,  aldermen  and  councillors.  The 
object  was  (though  contrary  to  the  provisions  of 
the  bill)  not  only  to  limit  the  jurisdiction  of  such 
proposed  inspectors  to  places  under  the  operation 
of  Lighting  Acts,  but  to  make  the  taxation  conse- 
quent upon  their  employment  co-extensive  there- 
with and  available  for  the  general  disbursements 
(if  any  surplus  should  accrue)  of  town  councils, 
&c.  ill  whose  hands  their  appointment  is  sought 

to  be  placed. The  Banbury  Gas  Company  have 

declared  a dividend  of  7 ^ per  cent,  free  of  income- 
tax,  besides  making  an  addition  to  their  reserve 

fund. The  Newcastlc-under-Lyne  Company 

have  declared  a dividend  of  7 per  cent.  The  works 
of  this  company,  says  the  Staffordshire  Adver^ 
User,  are  now  in  a good  state.  The  mains  have 
been  carried  to  Maybank,  to  the  Spittles  and  New- 
castle Workhouses,  to  Silverdale,  and  will  shortly 

he  at  Keele. The  Stoke,  Fenton,  and  Longton 

Gas  Company  appear,  from  their  own  account,  to 
be  making  vigorous  attempts  to  strangle  the  now 
and  rival  company  got  up  to  meet  dissatisfaction 
in  the  district.  They  have  reduced  their  price, 
first  to  3s.  to  which  point  the  new  company  fol- 
lowed them  up,  and  next  to  3s.  into  which  slough 
of  despond  the  new  company  prudently  refrained 
from  being  tempted  by  the  ignis  faUius  of  the 
old  light.  The  old  company  have  also  dragged 
the  new  into  the  law  courts,  under  pretence 
ot  being  a nuisance.  Failing  these  excellent  mea- 
sures, doubtless  the  next  process  will  be  suffoca- 
tion by  the  hug-amalgamative. 


TENDERS. 


For  the  erection  of  three  warehouses  in  Bermondsey, 
for  the  London  Leather  Warehouse  Com;jany.  Messrs. 
Porters  & Markham,  architects.  Quantities  supplied : — 
Warehouses.  Roadway.  Total. 

Messrs.  J.  J.  & F.  Cole-  A’  £ 

G,.360  ..  31 

6,349  ..  3i 

6,897  . . .i; 

7,066  ..  2< 

7,828  ..  4( 

A clause  being  inserted  in  the  contract,  with  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  directors,  as  to  time  of  completion,  to  meet 
the  pending  labour  question. 


man*  (accepted)  .... 

Wells  

Messrs.  B.  Colls  and  Co. 

Hollins  

Wilson 


6.671 

6,677 


7^363  j 


For  erecting  and  finishing  the  Caterham  Water-works 
(founder’s  work  and  well  excepted),  fur  Mr.  G.  Drew. 
Mr.  S.  C.  Humersham,  civil  engineer;  Mr.  R.  Drew, 
architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Banker : — 

Trollope  & Sons ses.usG  0 o 

Jackson  and  Shaw 2,950  0 0 

Holland  & Hannen 2,888  0 0 

Williamson  2,784  0 0 

Ward 2,750  0 0 

Downes  & Co 2,583  0 0 


For  a warehouse  in  Market-street,  Bermondsey,  now  in 
progress,  for  Mr.  George  Matthews.  Messrs.  Porters  fc 
Markham,  architects.  Quantities  supplied 

Messrs.  Barker .^2,5fi5 

Weils  (accepted) 2,50O  q 
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VoL.  ZVII.— No.  863. 


I Disease,  and  the  Condition  of  London. — Ashlii-Cs- 
idace,  Drunj-lane.. — Social  Scic7ice. 

IPHTHERIA  is  conthming 
it.s  ravages  in  England, 
and  some  isolated  cases  of 
cholera  in  the  metropolis 
have  been  noted.  Are  we 
doing  all  that  can  be  done 
to  lessen  the  power  of  these 
hoiTible  diseases  ? The  cir- 
cumstances which  tend  to 
theproductionof  diphtheria 
have  not  yet  been  properly 
investigated,  though  it 
might  be  thought  that  its 
effects  had  been  sufficiently 
alarming  to  have  led  to  it. 
Thus,  in  the  Tinu^  death- 
list  of  one  day  last  week  we 
find, — 

“ On  the  24th  July,  of 
diphtheria,  in  his  eleventh 
year,  Horace  Eadford,  elder 
son ; and,  on  the  5th  instant, 
of  the  same  disease,  aged  four 
years,  Ellen  Maude,  only 
daughter — of  Robert  E.  Simp- 
son, esq.  St.  Aim’s-terrace, 
North  Brixtou.”  And 

“At  Lewisham,  of  diph- 
theria, Catherine  Annie,  aged 
nine  years,  and  Alfred  Richard,  aged  six  years, 
ichildren  of  Richard  Armstrong.” 

iSurely  this  is  startling  enough  to  lead  to 
•systematic  inquiry.  In  one  of  the,se  cases  (we 
iTivoid  saying  whicli)  we  have  reason  to  know 
ithat  the  condition  of  the  house  in  respect  of 
icesspools  and  drainage  was  very  bad. 

In  the  county  of  Kent,  according  to  the  Lancet, 
.diphtheria  killed  nine  out  of  thirty-three  persons 
it  Tonbridge,  three  at  Barham,  six  at  Deal.  In 
Sussex,  it  lalled  five  persons  at  Worth,  eight 
it  Wyke,  four  at  hlidhurst.  In  the  eastern 
counties  it  hangs  about  Essex  and  Norfolk, 
killing  nine  at  St.  Faith’s,  eight  at  Cromer,  five 
it  Deporad  (four  of  whom  were  of  one  family), 
and  others  at  Milford  and  Tunstead.  At 
[Bridgnorth,  in  Shropshire,  eight  deaths  occurred 
from  diphtheria.  In  Staffordshire,  six  deaths 
are  reported  at  Tunstall,  four  at  Burslem,  two 
it  Stoke-upon-Trent,  six  at  Brewood,  and  six 
It  Bilston.  In  Lincoln,  twenty  deaths  from 
this  cause  have  occurred  ; in  Sheffield,  twenty- 
six. 

We  have  before  now  urged  the  importance 
)f  inquiry,  and  given  reasons  for  believing  that 
the  evil  condition  of  houses,  and  inattention  to 
sanitary  requirements,  may  serve  as  exciting 
causes. 

There  has  been  a general  tendency  to  dis- 
orders which  flourish  in  dirt,  vitiated  air,  and 
bad  water,  as  is  always  the  case  when  the 
thermometer  rises,  and  increased  care  ought 
now  to  be  taken. 

The  cholera  is  said  to  have  come  by  its  old 
route  from  Hamburgh : one  case  proved  fatal 
.on  board  a Hamburgh  steamer  on  her  passage  : 
mother  was  sent  to  the  Dreadnought,  and  died 
there,  also  from  a Hamburgh  vessel  on  the 
iThames ; and  a third  occurred  likewise  in  a 
Hamburgh  vessel  on  the  Thames.  The  Medical 
Times  states  tliat  in  Hamburgh,  from  the  25th 
:o  the  31st  of  July,  there  were  424  cases,  of 
which  322  were  fatal : this  is  a large  mortality 
.n  a city  of  such  comparatively  small  popu- 
lation. Alarming  as  this  intelligence  is,  we 
^ope  that  these  cases  may  prove  to  be  ex- 
oeptional.  There  is,  however,  reason  for  fear, 
and  need  of  precautions.  Diarrhoea  has  been 
fatal  far  beyond  its  average ; and  this  is  evi- 
dently to  be  traced  to  some  peculiarity  of  the 
atmosphere.  The  ^vriter  we  have  quoted  regrets 
that  stricter  quarantine  regulations  have  not 
prevented  the  importation  of  these  cases. 
'Coming  from  such  a quarter,  we  are  led  to 


ask  if  the  question  of  the  contagiousness  of 
cholera  has  been  decided  ? Is  it  clear  that 
this  disease  can  be  communicated  from  person 
to  person,  from  ship  to  ship,  and  from  house 
to  house  ? This  is  a matter  respecting  which 
there  should  be  no  doubt.  Experience  seems 
to  show  that  cholera  depends  very  materially 
on  surrounding  circumstances.  In  the  suburbs, 
although  there  was  con,stant  communication 
between  houses,  it  was  shown  that  the  in- 
habitants of  those  which  were  drained  and 
well  supplied  with  water  escaped,  while 
those  which  were  differently  situated  were 
seriously  attacked.  Cholera  patients  wer 
admitted  into  the  hospitals,  and  yet  it 
was  found  that  the  disease  did  not  sjjread  ; 
and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  removal  of 
persons  in  health  from  cholera-stricken  houses 
and  districts  was  the  means  of  iircventing 
cholera  attacks.  These  facts  are  ‘confirmed  by 
many  reports.  Although  there  is  no  occa- 
sion for  fear,  the  cholera  raging  at  Ham- 
burgh, the  putridity  of  the  Thames,  the  terrible 
condition  of  the  creeks  and  some  of  the  tribu- 
taries, and  the  state  of  many  districts,  are 
reasons  for  precaution  ; and  those  are  wise  who 
set  their  houses  and  neighbourhoods  in  order 
whether  the  ijestilence  come  or  not. 

Some  medical  men  are  asserting,  after  in- 
qui^,  that  the  condition  of  the  Thames  is  not 
prejudicial  to  the  public  health,  and  we  will 
not  question  their  assertion.  Certain  it  is, 
however,  that,  travelling  upon  it  from  Chelsea, 
to  visit  the  Great  Eastern,  off  Deptford,  in 
the  middle  of  the  day,  last  Monday,  the  smell 
was  bad  enough  to  produce  in  us  a nausea 
which  lasted  several  hours. 

The  condition  of  many  parts  of  London 
and  the  suburbs  remains  very  bad : over- 
crowding increases,  and  there  is  the  greatest 
difficulty  in  obtaining  healthful  lodgings  at  a 
reasonable  rate.  One  poor  man  writes  to  us, — 

“ What  is  the  cause  of  the  exorbitant  price 
we  all  of  us  have  to  pay  for  our  homes.  I, 
with  my  family,  live  in  a room  barely  four 
yards  long  by  three  yards  wide,  for  which  we 
pay  3s.  a week,  unfurnished,  and  notwith- 


standing much*  floor-scrubbing,  bedstead- 
cleaning, and  clothes-washing,  we  are  devoured 
with  bed  vermin,  through  the  necessity  of 
keeping  a fire  close  to  the  beds  all  day  for 
cooking  purposes.  The  dwellings  of  the  poor 
are  horrible  dens  of  disease  and  discomfort. 
The  cursed  single-room  system  produces  fever 
and  consumption  amongst  children,  and  drives 
pirents  to  the  imblic-house  and  to  sin.” 

In  the  pleasant  suburb  of  Brompton,  with 
it.s  wide  roads,  admirable  museum,  good  schools, 
front  gardens,  squares,  crescents,  and  trees, 
there  are  rows  of  houses  just  behind  all  the 
gay,  airy  surface,  which  arc  absolute  hot-beds 
of  disease.  Each  room  is  occupied  by  a 
family,  at  a high  rent,  and  the  doctor  is  a con- 
stant visitor. 

Of  another  suburb,  Kentish-town,  we  shall 
treat  more  at  length  in  a separate  article. 

In  the  heart  of  London  abominations  main- 
tain their  places  for  generations,  and  improve- 
ments are  effected  with  the  greatest  difficulty. 

On  a recent  hot  Simday  night  we  passed 
down  Drury-lane.  There  was  no  air  stirring 
the  footways  -scere  full  of  women  and  children 
sitting  and  standing  about  the  various  courts 
behind ; there  was  nothing  bright  but  the 
gin-shops,  wliich  were  ablaze  with  gas,  and 
were  driving  a roaring  trade.  The  condition 
of  the  atmosphere  was  disagreeable  cvery- 
'here  ; but  on  passing  the  end  of  a narrow 
turning  on  the  west  side  of  the  way,  at  the 
north  end,  called  Ashlin’s-place,  the  effluvium 
was  sickening  ; and,  when  led  by  the  nose  we 
passed  down  it,  this  became  worse  and  worse. 
It  was  too  dark  to  discover  much  of  its  con- 
dition, so  we  returned  soon  after,  in  the  morn- 
ing, when  the  accompanying  sketch  of  a block 
of  building  in  it  ivas  made ; a building 
which  was  doubtless  erected  before  the  date 
of  the  great  plague  of  1 6G5. 

It  is  asserted  with  reference  to  that  terrible 
pestilence  that  the  first  case  occurred  in  Drury- 
lane,  opposite  to  the  coal-yard.  Now  this  house, 
which  is  situated  in  Drury-lane,  exactly  oppo- 
site to  the  coal-yard,  is  perhaps  the  very  house 
in  which  the  plague  first  showed  itself.  Without 
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care  for  drainage  or  paving,*  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  in  the  parish  of  St.  Giles- 
in-the-Fields  the  pestilence  carried  ofl'  so  many 
that  it  vas  difficult  to  find  room  for  the  dead 
in  the  parish  grave-yard  ; but  it  is  a matter  of 
surprise  that,  after  2(XI  years  have  passed  by, 
during  which  knowledge  has  been  constantly 
increasinsT,  rve  should  find,  exactly  on  the 
spot  which  has  such  a notorious  chameter  in 
the  past,  the  existence  of  precisely  similar  evils 
in  the  present. 

Tlie  upper  part  of  this  structure  is  now 
ruinous,  but  it  is  not  long  since  it  was  in- 
habited. All  round  it  the  houses  are  thickly 
populated,  and  many  in  passing  will  wonder  at 
a place  seemingly  useless  being  allowed  to 
remain.  A more  close  inspection  will,  how- 
ever, show  that,  hidden  and  hoarded  up,  there 
are  here,  in  the  lower  apartments,  in  darkness 
visible,  from  thirty  to  forty  cows,  which  supply 
a large  number  of  families  with  milk.  Any- 
thing worse  than  this  arrangement  ainnot  be 
imagined.  Here,  shut  out  from  the  actual 
daylight,  and  supplied  with  food  which 
is  unnatural  to  the  animals,  they  are  kept 
for  long  periods  without  proper  air  or 
exercise.  It  is  impossible  that  the  produce  of 
these  unfortunate  brutes  can  be  wholesome. 
It  is,  moreover,  cei-taiu  that  the  bad  smells, 
which  come  from  this  and  other  places  simi- 
larly .situated,  arc  injurious  to  the  health  of 
those  dwelling  near.  There  are  two  gully- 
holes  in  this  court,  not  more  than  four  yards 
apart,  which  are  most  otTensive.  We  were, 
however,  told  tlnit,  bad  as  the  condition  of 
tliis  spot  now  is,  it  is  better  than  it  was. 
Not  long  ago,  as  we  were  iufonued  by  those 
who  live  close  bj’,  at  least  eighty  cows  were 
kept  on  these  premises.  Some  of  them  were 
stowed  away  in  a cellar  in  which  there  was 
scarcely  a ray  of  light.  Such  things  can 
scarcely  be  credited.  As  it  is  managed  in 
several  of  the  metropolitan  cow-sheds,  the 
animals  are  tethered  so  closely  together  that 
they  liave  barc-ly  room  to  lie  down,  and  in  this 
position  they  are  allowed  to  remain  month 
after  month. 

The  pavement  of  this  court  is  in  a bad  state  ; 
and, knowing  the  condition  of  some  of  thepumps 
near,  we  looked  with  suspicion  at  that  which  is 
in  tliis  coimt.  This  is,  however,  fortunately  not  for 
the  pui’pose  of  clniwingwaterfrom  a suiTace  well, 
but  from  a cisteni  under  the  ground,  which  is 
supplied  by  the  ordinary  water-service.  Even 
this  is  not  without  objection,  for  this  cistern  is 
liable  to  all  the  pollution  of  the  loaded  atmo- 
sphere. It  will  be  a great  advantage  when, 
instead  of  these  pits  of  stagnated  and  poisoned 
water,  we  can  have  such  neighbourhoods  as  this 
constantly  supplied  from  the  main. 

There  are  other  cow-sheds  in  this  neighbour- 
hood, which  should  not  be  allowed.  It  is  cruel  to 
the  dumb  beasts  and  injurious  to  the  health  of 
human  beings  to  keep  cows  in  such  situa- 
tions, and  many  medical  officers  of  health 
regret  th,at  they  have  no  power  to  prevent 
this  sanitary  evil. 

Slowly,  very  slowly  do  knowledge  and  expe- 
rience overcome  prejudices  and  the  apparent 
interests  of  individuals.  It  is  the  duty  of  all 
to  help  in  this  most  desirable  object ; — not 
merely  their  duty,  but  their  interest.  The 
National  Association  for  the  Promotion  of 
Social  Science,  which  bids  fair  to  aid  so 
greatly  in  this,  will  hold  its  meetings  this 
year  in  Bradford,  between  the  lOtli  and  the 
15th  of  October  ; and  the  Public  Health 
Department  Committee  have  suggested,  as 
subjects  particularly  requiring  additional  proof 
and  illustration,  the  connection  of  sanitary 
science  with  religious  and  moral  culture,  with 
patriotism,  and  with  industrial  economy.  See- 
ing that  whatever  renders  the  population  more 
healthy,  by  increasing  their  domestic  comfort 
and  bodily  purity,  must  improve  also  tbeir 
domestic  morality  and  moral  purity,  and  must 
also  remove  formidable  impediiueuLs  to  moral 
and  religious  culture  ; it  is  important  that 
these  effects  should  be  illustrated  by  examples, 
with  which  clergymen,  town  missionaries,  medi- 
cal officers,  and  others,  who  have  had  oppor- 
tunities for  observation,  are  famili:rr.  They 
urge  that  it  is  the  special  interest  of  the 
politician  to  consider  the  diminution  of  num- 
bers and  strength  and  working  ability  of  our 


countrymen,  upon  whose  industry  we  depend 
in  peace,  and  on  whose  valour  in  war  ; and  by 
whose  loss  or  deterioration  we  must  be  im- 
poverished, and  may  be  endangered  ; also,  the 
political  danger  of  a large  class  living  in  a state 
of  habitual  discomfort  aud  barbarism  ; prone  to 
folly,  crime,  and  social  disorder. 

Increase  in  the  size  and  number  of  towns 
they  say  necessarily  diminishes  the  natural 
faedities  aud  inducements  which  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  country  enjoy  for  outdoor  oc- 
cupations and  amusements,  producing  both 
increase  in  diseases,  arising  from  deficiency 
of  bodily  exercise  and  fresh  air,  aud  excess 
of  mental  aud  nervous  excitement ; and  also 
moral  aud  social  evils,  from  want  of  healthful, 
cheap,  and  harmless  recreation.  How  can  this 
effect  of  the  growth  of  towns  be  best  coimter- 
acted? 

The  growth  of  towns  diminishes,  to  con- 
tinually increasing  numbers,  constant  and  easy 
access  to  those  natural  objects  of  interest  and 
beauty  by  which  all  would  be  gratified,  and 
improved  ; and  these  increasing  numbers  are 
compelled  to  pass  most  of  their  lives  amidst 
dull,  gloomy,  and  monotonous  streets,  to  the 
injury  of  both  mind  and  body.  Attention 
.should  be  directed  to  the  need  for  gratifying 
and  cultivating  the  sense  for  beauty,  by  ■ 
artistic  architecture,  a point  first  dwelt  on  in 
our  pages,  aud  by  obtaining  public  gardens 
and  walks  in  and  near  towns.  One  great  im- 
pediment to  rendering  towns  agreeable  places 
of  re.sidence  is  the  prevalence  of  smoke,  and, 
in  many  towns,  of  dust,  wliich  compels  the 
inhabitants  to  keep  their  windows  closed.  This 
evil  is  susceptible  of  very  great  abatement,  as 
has  been  proved  in  London,  Liverpool,  and 
elsewhere,  and  the  best  means  for  abating  it 
should  be  discovered. 

An  important  subject  of  inquiry,  especially 
in  a manufacturing  district,  is  the  direct  and 
indirect  influence  of  particular  emploj'ments 
on  the  health  of  workers  and  their  families. 
If  health  suffer,  what  part  of  that  effect  is  due 
to  the  employment  itself  ? what  to  other  cir- 
cumstances, such  as  the  sanitary  conditions  of 
the  homes  aud  of  the  district  ? If  the  occu- 
pation be  itself  injurious,  Is  it  from  its  nature, 
or  its  duration,  or  from  the  condition  of  the 
places  of  work  ? All  these  are  important 
points,  ou  which,  for  the  sake  of  society,  a 
speedy  determination  should  be  come  to. 


THE  STRIKE. 

We  have  given  below  an  account  of  some  of  the 
proceedings  in  this  unfortunate  matter  which 
have  taken  place  since  our  last,  and  must  note, 
with  great  regret,  that  we  see  no  prospect  of  an 
early  termination  of  the  dispute.  On  the  con- 
trary, ill  feelings  appear  to  have  been  aroused, 
pride  is  being  worked  on,  and  a settlement  made 
more  difficult. 

On  Tuesday  last  a meeting  of  the  Executive 
Ck)mmittee  of  the  Central  Association  of  Master 
Builders  was  held  at  the  Freemasons’  Tavern, 
Mr.  George  Piucknett  (W.  Cubitt  & Co.)  in  the 
chair. 

At  this  meeting  it  was  unanimously  resolved : — 

" That,  various  unfounded  mis^resentations  in  re- 
ference to  the  views  of  the  association  being  calculated  to 
mislead  tbe  workmen  and  the  public,  this  committee 
desire  to  announce  that  no  proposal  to  deviate  in  any 
degree  from  their  original  determination  has  ever  been 
made  by  any  member,  or  entertained  by  the  association. 

That  as  this  association  requires  nothing  of  their  -work- 
men which  ought  to  wound  tbe  self-respect  of  any  honour- 
able  man,  and  as  its  sole  object  Ls  to  secure  the  treedom  of 
labour,  this  committee  recommend ; — 

That  the  course  to  which  the  Association  was  pledged 
by  resolution  on  the  1st  inst.  be  strictly  adhered  to. 

Tliat,  until  Messrs.  Trollope’s  works  are  resumed,  no 
member  of  this  Association  re-open  his  establishment. 

That,  whenever  Messrs.  Trollope  resume  their  works, 
the  various  members  of  the  Association  recommence  en- 
gagement with  their  workmen  ou  the  basis  of  the  agree- 
ment.” 

The  Committee  then  adjoiinied  till  Tuesday 
ne.xt. 

Everything  Jiow  rests  on  the  supply  of  Messrs. 
Trollope’s  establishment.  They  have  at  this  time 
between  80  and  90  men  at  work  “upon  the  basis 
of  the  agreement,”  mostly  from  the  country,  but 
these  have  been  obtained  with  difficulty.  A 
picquet  is  stationed  at  the  entrance  to  the  works, 
and,  as  we  are  told,  the  men  are  bought  off  after 
they  have  entered  the  establishment,  and  sent 
back  into  the  country. 

It  will  be  seen  that  at  the  meeting'of  delegates, 
reported  elsewhere,  it  was  stated  that  although  the 


men  generally  would  resume  their  work  without 
insisting  ou  the  nine  hours,  if  tbe  i-uasters  withdrew 
the  declaration,  the  strike  would  remain  against 
the  Messrs.  Trollope  until  they  consented  to  give 
ten  hours’  pay  for  nine  hours’  work.  'SVe  ask  the 
men  to  use  the  good  common  sense  they  possess, 
and  say  if  any  arrangement  be  likely  ou  such 
terms.  The  masters  closed  their  shops  because  of 
the  strike  on  the  nine  hours’  question  against 
Messrs.  Trollope,  knowing  that  if  the  men  bad 
been  successful  there  the  other  masters,  taken  one 
by  one,  must  also  have  yielded.  Is  it  probable  they 
will  stultify  themselves  by  a return  to  the  former 
position  ? 

Say  that  both  masters  and  men  are  determined 
not  to  yield : the  struggle  then  resolves  itself  into 
the  question,  who  can  hold  out  longest?  who  can 
afford  to  waste  most  money  ? While  the  real  ques- 
tions are,  l.Will  circumstances  admit  of  paying 
building  -workmen  for  nine  hours’  labour  the  wage 
now  paid  for  ten  ? 2.  Can  masters  efficiently,  pro- 
fitably, and  satisfactorily  carry  ou  their  business 
with  an  over-ruling,  unseen  power  beyond  ? 

Cannot  some  court  of  arbitration  be  agreed  on 
to  determine  these  points,  and  so  prevent  the 
general  loss  and  individual  privation,  sorrow  and 
ruin,  which  must  result  from  a long-sustained 
strike  ? 


The  committee  on  behalf  of  the  “ United  Build- 
ing Trades’ Conference”  have  published  in  some 
of  the  newspapers  a reply  to  the  address  of  the 
“Association  of  Master  Builders,”  which  appeared 
in  our  advertising  columns  last  week,  in  the  course 
of  which  they  say: — “ Tbe  employers  state  that 
the  document  has  been  -withdrawn,  and  that  they 
only  require  a verbal  assent  to  a trade  agreement. 
But  why  did  they  not  inform  the  public  of  the 
nature  of  that  agreement  ? Wore  they  ashamed 
to  tell  the  public  that  the  words  of  that  agree- 
ment are  identically  those  of  the  document  ? That 
in  each  employer’s  office  is  to  be  kept  a register 
and  a stump  check -book?  That  each  man,  on 
applying  for  a job,  and  ‘verbally  assenting  to  the 
agreement,’  will  bo  registered  and  numbered? 
That  a certificate  of  his  having  done  so,  with  a 
number  corresponding  to  the  number  in  the 
register,  will  be  given  him  out  of  the  check-book, 
leaving  its  stump  counter  behind  ? That  his 
conduct  during  the  time  of  his  employment  will 
be  registered ; and  tbe  reasons  of  his  dismissal? 
That  he  will  have  to  produce  his  ‘ ticket  ’ when 
seeking  employ  at  another  shop  ; and  that  at  the 
‘ Central  Association’s’  offices  will  bo  kept  a com- 
plete register  of  tbe  whole  firms  in  union,  to 
enable  the  employei's  to  track  aud  brand  any 
journeyman  whose  manly  spirit  shall  make  him. 
unpalatable  to  bis  taskmasters  ? Why  did  they 
not  tell  the  public  this,  that  it  might  have 
thoroughly  understood  how  these  Christian  gentle- 
men intend  to  he  ‘ cruel  only  to  be  kind,’  by  esta- 
blishing a .system  of  espionage  and  slavery  more 
diabolical  thaii  any  which  exists  in  the  southern 
states  of  America.” 

With  reference  to  the  necessity  for  union  on 
the  part  of  the  workmen,  the  writers  continue, — 
“The  man  who  employs  the  labour  of  a thousand 
men,  aud  gathers  the  profits  produced  by  their 
labour,  has,  through  the  influence  of  his  capital, 
as  much  power  concentrated  in  himself  as  is  in 
the  possession  of  all  the  men  in  his  employ.  Any 
individual  man  among  them,  then,  has  only  the 
thousandth  part  of  tbe  power  which  is  centred  in 
the  master  for  competition  or  resistance.  \\’hat 
chance  has  he,  then,  without  the  moral  co-opera- 
tion of  the  remaining  nine  hundred  and  ninety- 
nine,  of  making  an  equal  contract  with  his  em- 
ployer ? What  power  of  logic  is  there  that  can 
show  that  the  employed  woidd  not  be  helplessly 
at  tbe  mercy  of  the  selfish  employer  were  it  not 
for  the  protection  affoialed  by  union  ? That  our 
societies  should  he*  governed  by  laws,  and  that 
their  members  should  be  requested  to  conform  to 
those  laws,  is  but  natural;  and  we  believe  such  is 
the  case  in  all  corporations,  and  every  club  among 
the  upper  classes  in  Pall-mall  and  St.  James’s. 
These  laws  are  not  framed,  as  the  ‘Association’ 
asserts,  for  tbe  purpose  of  restricting  the  liberties 
of  our  fellow  workmen,  and  imposing  difficulties 
on  our  employers.  Their  object  is  to  provide 
rules  for  governing  and  distributing  the  funds 
accumulated  by  our  tlirift — to  provide  for  acci- 
dents, sickness,  old  age,  and  death.  These  laws 
govern  all  the  proceedings  of  our  societies,  and  we 
invite  any  person  of  any  class  to  come  and  inspect 
them.  We  have  no  secrets  to  keep.” 

The  writers  deny  what  the  employers  have 
said, — “The  employers  state,  ‘That  if  a foreman 
disobeys  the  ndes  of  the  union  in  carrying  out  the 
instructions  of  his  employer,  he  is  fined  the  next 
club  night  ’ — ‘ That  every  member  is  bound  by  a 
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document  to  enforce  this  in  every  shop  ’ — ‘ That 

a restriction  is  made  as  to  the  nuinbor  of  bricks 
which  shall  be  put  into  a hod’  — ‘That a brick- 
layer is  never  to  put  down  his  trowel  to  lift  any- 
thing reqiiiring  both  hands,  or  to  work  by  the  side 
of  his^  master’ — ‘That  we  restrict  the  powers  of 
the  skilful  workman,  and  bind  him  down  to  the 
level  of  the  incompetent  workman.’  All  this  is 
untrue;  but,  that  the  public  may  have  the  testi- 
mony of  an  impartial  person,  we  have  placed  our 
rules  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Nelson,  and  we  respect- 
fully solicit  him,  as  an  independent  party,  to 
Rivour  us  by  informing  the  public  whether  there 
be  anything  in  the  laws  which  warrants  the 
employers  in  making  such  assertions.  Their 
assertion  concerning  the  ‘nightly  picquets,’  ‘the 
secret  councils,’  and  their  proceedings,  is  the 
foulest  calumny  that  ever  emanated  from  the 
brain  of  untruth.  But  ‘ out  of  their  own  mouths 
will  we  convict  them.’  They  say  that  we  ‘ annoy, 
threaten,  intimidate,  and  coerce’  our  fellow 
workmen  ‘ into  becoming  members  of  our  union ;’ 
that  we  ‘declare  a war  of  classes,  and  threaten  to 
surprise,  overwhelm,  and  destroy  all  who  are 
neutral,  or  stand  on  their  independence ;’  and  in 
the  following  sentence  they  say,  ‘ It  is,  indeed 
not  conceivable  that  a fourth  of  your  number 
could  assume  the  regulation  of  our  establishments 
and  your  engagements,  without  the  secret  sym- 
pathy and  support  or  passive  consent  of  the  majo- 
rity  of  the  rest.’  By  what  system  of  logic  will 
they  reconcile  these  two  assertions  ? ” 


Mr.  Wales,  the  secretary  to  the  Association  of 
Builders  in  answer  to  this  reply,  says,  as  to  the 
I hvst  portion  we  have  quoted,  touching  the  “docu- 
1 5**:"^*  assumed  production  of  a man’s 

1 ticket  when  seeking  employ  at  another  shop 
- XT  ‘‘ scarcely  one  word  of  truth  in  tliis. 

. No  document’ has  been  withdrawn,  because  none 

1 was  over  put  forward : no  certificate  of  registra- 
t tion  was  ever  contemplated  : and  the  copy  of  the 

■ verbal  agreement’  handed  to  workmen  to  inform 
t them  to  what]  it  is  they  have  assented  they  may 
Ij  light  their  pipe  with  the  moment  it  has  been 
il  delivered  to  them.  The  production  of  anv  ticket 
V was  never  even  suggested,  and  the  whole*’ quota- 
t tion  IS  a mere  tissue  of  Trade  Union  rhetoric. 

• The  allegations  contained  in  the  Address  of 
t tile  Central  Association  arc  so  notoriously  true  and 
p even  trite,  that  I willingly  leave  the  great  body  of 
. the  workmen  themselves  to  deal  with  the  bare- 
fuced  denial  of  facts  which  they  themselves  have 

< too  often  verified  by  painful  experience.  lint  as 
I 1 perceive  the  signature  of  a ‘ Plasterer'  to  the 
i:  answer  of  the  conference,  I extract  the  following 
•:p.aseage  from  that  production  for  the  especial  ro- 

< consideration  of  Mr.  T.  MoNam.ara.  Of  the  rules 

iiol  trade  societies  it  observes, 

■ Tlieso  laws  are  not  framed,  as  the  association 
-asserts,  for  the  purpose  of  restricting  the  liberties 
«ot  onr  fellow-workmen,  and  imposing  dilfienlties 
ton  our  employers.  Their  object  is  to  provide 
rules  for  governing  and  distributing  the  funds 

■ Bcouiuulated  by  our  thrift— to  provide  for  acci- 
vleiits,  sickness,  old  age,  and  death.  These  laws 
govern  all  the  proceedings  of  our  societies,  and 
we  myite  any  person  of  any  class  to  come  and 
imspuct  them.  We  have  no  secrets  to  keep.’ 

1 extract  from  Oljeels  and  Lams  of  the  Oemrat 
•.kocteitj  of  Operative  Plasterers  the  following  nas- 
jsages  in  the  ' preamble  Fellow  workmeii  ' are 
i entre.ated  to  unite  to  reduce  the  hours  of  labour 
'also  to  protect  ourselves  from  the  vast  influx  of 
iboys  and  men,  who  are  not  plasterers,  who  are 
imtroduced  into  our  trade  by  selfish  and  unprin- 
ic.pled  speculators  in  onr  labour,'  and  'to  bring 
■the  whole  power  of  the  body  to  bear  in  protecting 
■every  single  member.’  Hnlo  I.  declares  its  object 
To  replate  the  price  and  lessen  the  Lours  of 
toboiir.  Kule  IV.  requires  every  member  to  insist 
■on  his  lodging  and  travelling  expenses  from  his 
■eiuployer  (when  on  country  work)  ‘ under  a 
penalty  of  3f.’  Eule  IX.  provides  ‘moneys  re- 
!fbr*i*°  ”PP™P‘''ated  to  no  other  purpose 
‘'S"'  strikes.’  Enks  XVI 
titled  Application  before  Strikes,’  and  XVll' 

I Investigation  of  Strikes,’  provide  official  ma- 
Uiinery  apiiist  any  attempt  to  reduce  wago.s,  or 
■ncreasc  the  hours  of  labour.’  Eule  XA’ill 
I Members  on  strike'  who  ‘withdraw  from  em- 

■ploymcnt  are  to  have  ‘ lOs.  a-week.’  Eule  XX. 

I Members  going  ni  on  strike.’  or  ‘ nersnadino- 
others,  are  to_  be  fined  51.  or  expelled.  If  any 
member  has  nnscondneted  himself  by  performing 
■my  kind  of  labour  on  the  situation  of  anv  strike® 

i-itiated,  pay  dOs! 
KilleXXII.  If  any  member  employs  any  other 
inn  a plasterer  to  do  a plasterer’s  work,— that  is 

II  be  employ  a labourer  to  do  the  work  of  a 
alasterer,  he  shall  pay  51.  or  be  expeUed.’  ” 


Meeting  of  TForkinen  on  Phmstead  Common. 
On  Friday  evening,  the  I2tli,  at  seven  o’clock,  in 
-accordance  with  placards  convening  a meeting  on 
Plumsteacl  Common  for  tLe  purpo.se  of  adopting 
measures  to  support  tlio  operative  builders  at 
present  ‘ locked  out,”  a very  large  number  of  the 
working  classes  ixssembled.  The  proceedings  were 
most  orderly,  and  called  forth  the  commendation 
ot  the  Rev.  W.  Acwortb,  vicar  of  Plumstead,  who 
addressed  the  meeting. 

The  chair  was  occupied  by  Mr.  Watsou,  a 
mason. 

Mn  Patchcr  (a  joiner).  Mr.  Gray  (a  mason), 
plasterer),  and  others  spoke. 

The  evening  h^vmn  was  sung  by  the  assembly, 
and  a considerable  amount,  it  is  said,  was  col- 
lected at  the  meeting. 

Meeting  of  Delegates,  Sliafteshnrg  Mall, 
Aldersgate-streei. 

On  Tuesday  evening  last  a meeting  of  delegates 
was  held  as  above,  on  the  invitation  of  the 
members  of  the  ” Building  Trades’  Conference.” 
The  object  of  the  meeting  was  stated  in  the 
circular  to  be  ‘‘  to  take  into  consideration  the 
best  means  to  be  adopted  in  reference  to  our 
present  position.” 

Mr.  Gray  (mason)  was  called  to  the  chair,  and 
stated  that  the  time  which  had  elapsed  from  the 
issuing  of  the  circulars  had  been  so  short  that 
many  of  the  Loudon  trades  had  no  opportunity  of 
electing  delegates  to  represent  them.  He  then 
called  on  those  present  to  state  which  trades  they 
represented,  when  there  appeared  the  chainnau 
and^  secretary  of  the  Amalgamated  Engineers’ 
hociety,  the  Zineworkers’  Society,  the  Book- 
binders’ Society  (Racquet-court),  the  Umbrella 
Weavers,  Boot  and  Shoe  makers 
(vMnte  Hart,  Fetter-lane),  Tin-plate  Woi-kcrs’ 
Society,  Irench  Polishers  (East-end  of  London) 

L lilted  Society  of  Labourers,  Pbiluuthropic  So 
cicty  of  Block  Coopers,  Gilders,  Boiler-makers 
London  Society  of  Compositors  (from  the  com- 
mittee), Operative  Brickmakers,  United  Flint-glass 
Cutters,  Horse-shoe  Fund  Society,  &c. 

The  Cliairman  then  said  tlie  Conference  of  the 
Building  Trades  had  called  them  there  in  con- 
sequence of  the  position  in  which  they  were 
placed.  ^ For  the  last  twenty  months  they  had 
been  agitating  for  a rednetion  of  their  labour  to 
nine  hours  a day.  They  had  tried  to  lay  their 
views  before  the  public,  but  with  comparatively 
little  success;  and  the  result  was  that  the  question 
was  really  but  very  little  understood.  They  had 
also  endeavoured,  but  without  effect,  to  convince 
their  employers  that  the  change  they  proposed 
was  a reasonable  one.  At  last  they  sent  a memo- 
ria  to  a firm,  that  of  Messrs.  Trollope  & Son, 
and  the  result  was  that  one  man  who  was  eiif^aged 
m presenting  the  memorial  was  immediately  dis- 
charged.* The  men  of  the  society  to  which  he 
belonged  struck  work  at  breakfast  time,  and  the 
oJier  trades  did  so  at  dinner  time.  Had  this  not 
been  done  there  was  no  doubt  that  the  other  three 
men  who  were  associated  with  him  in  the  pre- 
sentation of  the  memorial  would  have  been  dis- 
charged at  the  close  of  the  day.  The  result  was 
that  a strike  took  place  in  that  particular  shop 
some  days  before  the  time  suggested  for  the  com- 
mencement of  the  new  system.  Other  employers 
thereupon  locked  their  workmen  out,  and  hence 
the  painful  position  which  compelled  the  building 
trades  to  call  upon  the  trades  of  London  to  give 
them  their  advice  and  support. 

Mr.  Potter  (the  Secretary  of  the  Conference) 
then  g.ave  a brief  resume  of  the  agitation  for  the 
nme-hours  movement  during  the  last  year  and 
three-quarters,  each  step  of  which,  we  believe 
has  been  already  described  in  our  columns.  They 
believed,  he  said,  they  were  justified  in  appraising 
their  own  labour.  They  Lad  done  so,  and  their 
right  was  admitted  even  by  the  masters  them- 
selves.  If  they  were  wrong  in  asking  for  5s.  6d. 
a day  for  nine  hours’  work,  that  must,  in  the  end 
be  proved  by  the  result  of  this  struggle.  But 
one  point  he  was  anxious  to  state,  namely  that 
the  trades  he  represented  did  not  think  that  they 
alone  should  enjoy  these  reduced  hours  of  labour. 

A employers  themselves, 

that,  it  they  succeeded,  the  reduction  must  be- 
come general.  That  was  his  desire.  The  benefit 
or  machinery  ought  to  be  universally  and  equit- 
ably diffused.  The  contest  of  the  building  trades 
was  merely,  perhaps,  a vanguard  reconnaissance, 
vhich  must  he  followed  up  by  other  trades,  in 
order  to  enable  all  to  participate  in  the  benefits 


Injustice  to  Messrs.  Trollope,  we  must  say,  th.it  they 
have  over  and  over  again  denied  tliis  assertion.  Thev 
have  stated  that  the  memorial  was  h.anded  them  by  a 
u they  never  inquired  or  knew  who  it  was  tLt 
brought  It.  They  have  also  stated  that  the  man  was  dis- 
charged simply  for  not  attending  to  his  work. 


of  machinery.  He  called  on  the  trades  of  London 
therefore,  to  aid  in  the  movement.  ' 

The  Chairman  of  the  Amalgamated  Engine«-s’ 
Society  asked,  if  the  other  master  builders  with- 
drew the  document,  whether  Messrs.  Trollope’s 
men  would  resume  their  work  on  the  same  terms, 
without  insisting  upon  the  nine  hours. 

The  Chairman  said,— No.  If  all  the  masters 
withdrew  the  document,  he  did  not  know  what 
might  take  place  as  to  the  nine-hours  movement; 
but  at  Trollope’s  they  must  have  it. 

The  Delegate  from  the  Amalgamated  Engineers 
said  he  had  no  objection  to  tlie  nine-hours  move- 
ment in  itself,  blit  ho  doubted  the  propriety  of 
coupling  a demand  for  nine  hours’ labour  with  one 
for  ten  hours’  pay;  and  be  believed  that  if  the 
building  trades  had  stopped  at  the  first  part  of 
their  demand  they  would  have  had  public  support 
and  sympathy,  while,  in  the  long  run,  the  result 
as  to  wages  would  have  been  what  they  wanted. 
As  to  the  forcing  of  the  document  on  the  men,  it 
was  contrary  to  human  nature  to  expect  that 
such  a declaration  would  be  kept.  The  men  of 
the  Amalgamated  Engineers,  in  some  cases, 
signed  the  document,  but  they  did  so  with  the  re- 
servation with  which  some  membori^  of  Parlia- 
ment took  the  oaths,  and  so  far  from  the  society 
having  been  crushed,  which  was  the  object  the 
employers  had  in  view,  it  was  now  stronger  than 
ever.  When  that  lock-out  commenced  they  had 
0,800  members  : they  liad  now  17,000  members; 
and  apart  from  the  costs  of  management,  tliey 
had,  in  the  six  and  a half  years  which  had  claused 
since  that  strike,  spent  139,000L  in  the  relief  and 
support  of  members,  and  had  a balance  of  many 
thousands  in  hand. 

Jlr.  Edwards  (secretary  of  the  Tailors’  Labour 
Agency)  said  wb.atever  difference  of  opinion  there 
might  be  as  to  the  object  of  the  strike,  there 
could  he  no  difference  as  to  the  sympathy  which 
must  be  felt  for  those  who  were  engaged  in  this 
painful  struggle.  But  it  was  an  unnatural  struggle 
between  capital  and  labour  which  could  not  be 
settled  by  the  hard  and  dry  facts  of  politic.al 
economy.  In  all  our  social  rckations  there  were 
duties  and  responsibilities  which  could  not  be 
settled  by  Act  of  ravliament,  and  it  was  not  to  be 
assumed  that  either  masters  or  men  were  right 
simply  because  they  w’itc  masters  or  men  For 
his  own  part  ho  believed  that  both  were  wrong. 

If  the  men  thoTight  that  they  could  attain  nine 
hours  a d.ay  as  the  measure  of  their  day’s  work 
they  had  a right  to  strike  for  that  object,  but  he 
had  a horror  of  strikes  from  past  experience  in  hie 
own  trade.  And  at  a moment  when  there  was  a 
disposition  to  discuss  social  questions  in  a friendly 
spirit,  he  believed  that  it  was  most  unfortunate 
that  such  antagonism  should  have  been  raised 
between  capital  and  labour.  That  the  trades 
would  assist  the  building  trades  in  resisting  that 
iniquitous  document  to  the  utmost  he  had  no 
doubt,  but  at  the  same  time  lie  was  convinced 
that  )iad  the  men  stood  on  the  nine-hours  move- 
ment .alone,  they  would  not  have  had  the  support 
of  the  trades  generally,  either  in  London  or  the 
country.  But  whatever  might  have  been  the 
error  of  the  men  in  proposing  that  reduction,  the 
employers  had  committed  a much  greater  in  pro- 
posing a document  which  no  honourable  or  intelli- 
gent  workman  could  sign  without  degrading  him- 
self.  He  was  sorry  to  hear  the  reply  of  the  chair- 
man to  the  question,  as  to  whether,  if  the  docu- 
ment were  withdrawn,  they  would  resume  employ- 
ment in  Trollope’s  shop.  He  did  not  advise  them 
to  cease  the  nine-hours  agitation,  but  they  could, 
iu  his  opinion,  prosecute  that  movement  by  calm’ 
argument  and  persuasion,  and  in  the  end  they 
would  triumph  by  the  pure  force  of  public  opinion. 
They  had  already  felt  the  pulse  of  the  public,  they 
had  learned  more  than  they  knew  before,  and  he 
counselled  them  to  withdraw  from  a position 
which,  however  honourable  iu  intention,  was  not 
really  calculated  to  achieve  the  object  in  view. 

Mr,  Dunning  (bookbinder)  concurred  in  the 
views  expressed  by  the  last  speaker.  The  question 
of  a reduction  of  the  hours  of  labour  was  one 
that  was  to  be  gained,  if  gained  at  all,  by  moral 
suasion,  and  not  by  a strike.  If  Mr.  Lilwall  and 
the  Early  Closing  movement  had  attempted  a 
strike  at  the  commencement  of  their  movement 
they  never  would  have  gained  an  hour.  Again’ 
be  thought  it  was  injudicious  to  ask  for  ten  hours’ 
pay  for  nine  hours’  work,  on  the  ground  that  the 
unemployed  should  have  a chance  of  getting  work. 

All  these  matters  were  governed  by  the  inexorable 
law  of  supply  and  demand,  and  he  did  not,  on 
that  account,  think  the  movement  a judicious  one. 

At  the  same  time,  it  was  impossible  to  concur  in 
the  course  taken  by  the  emph.yers.  The  document 
was  totally  indefensible,  and  on  that  they  would 
have  the  sympathy  of  the  trades.  But  he  did  not 
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believe  they  could  carry  their  present  movemeiu, 
even  if  thev  had  only  Messrs.  Trollope  to  contend 
with,  and  he  advised  them  to  retire  from  a position 
which  he  was  sure  they  could  not  successmily 
maintain.  He  advised  that  the  demand  shonld  be 
vvithdran-n,  even  in  the  case  of  Messrs.  Trollope, 
always  on  the  understanding  that  the  doenmeut 
on  the  side  of  the  emplojers  should  he  withdrawn 

on  their  part.  _ i „ 

The  expression  of  these  views  caused  some  ex- 
citement in  the  meeting,  and  the  speaker  was 
asked  if  he  represented  the  whole  of  the  body  he 
belonged  to,  to  which  he  replied  that  he  repre- 
sented the  committee,  as  there  had  not  been  time 
to  call  a general  meeting ; but  in  stating  bis  own 
views,  he  would  add  that  be  knew  they  were  parti- 
cipated in  by  many  members  of  his  society  and  of 
the  committee,  and  it  was  far  better  that  they 
should  hear  these  plain  truths  among  themselves 
v.'ithout  any  excitement,  and  without  any  inten- 
tional offence,  than  have  to  face  unhappy  ulterior 
consequences.  . 

Several  other  delegates  having  expressed  then- 
views  in  favour  of  the  movement,  the  meeting  was 
adjounied  until  Tuesday  eveniug  next,  a resolu- 
tion approving  of  the  course  taken  hy  the  building 
trades  being  first  carried  unanimously. 


NIXE-HOURS  MOVEMENT  LOCK-OUT. 
SiE,— ‘Will  you  kindly  insert  the  enclosed  in 
your  next  issue. — Yours  respectfully,  on  behalf  of 
the  United  Trades,  G.  Pottee,  Secret-ary. 
Paviors’  Arms,  August  17,  1859. 

To  the  Building  Trades  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

FKLtow  Workmen-,— Tlie  public  press  and  our  com- 
munications with  your  different  societies  have  made  you 
acquainted  with  the  nature  of  our  demand  for  a reduepon 
of  the  working  day  to  Niue  Hours,  agitated  by  us  m a 
calm,  peaceful,  and  legal  manner  during  twenty  mouths. 
By  the  same  means  you  have  also  been  informed  that, 
having  failed  to  induce  our  einploj-ers  to  grant  us  an 
interview,  or  give  the  slightest  consideration  to  our 
appeal,  and  having  exhausled  every  moral  probability 
of  gaining  our  desires,  we  had  no  other  alternative  left 
than  the  workman’s  last  resource.  Accordingly  the  men 
in  the  Messrs.  Trollope’s  employ  determined  to  cease 
working  until  the  nine  hours  should  be  conceded  them  as 
a day’s  work.  You  are  aware  that  the  employers  of 
London  immediately  determined  on  closing  the  whole  of 
their  establishments,  and  casting  their  men  in  idleness  on 
the  streets,  with  a determination  of  keeping  them  there 
in  idleness  and  misery,  unless  they  consent  to  give  up  the 
beneatsof  their  Ileiievolent  Societies,*  and  declare  them- 
selves slaves,  by  agreeing  to  the  following  declaration. 

“ No. 

G.  TROLLOPE  & SONS. 

1 declare  that  1 am  not  now.  nor  will  I;  during  the  con- 
tiiviance  of  my  engagement  with^you,  become,  a member 
of  ' r support  any  society  which  directly  or  indirectly  in- 
terferes with  the  arrangements  of  this  or  any  other  esta- 
blishment, or  the  hours  or  terms  of  labour,  and  that  I 
recognize  the  right  of  employers  and  employed  indi- 
vidually to  make  any  trade  engagements  ou  which  they 
niav  choose  to  agree.  „ 

Dated  of  • 

The  stump  counter  of  this  is  left  in  the  book,  with  the 
name  of  the  applicant  attached.  To  make  such  aii  agree- 
ment would  be  to  give  up  o>ir  freedom,  and  to  rob  us  of 
those  benefits  which  our  thrift  has  provided  for  sickness 
and  old  age.  This  we  are  determined  not  to  do,  and  we 
call  upon  you  to  assist  us  in  opposing  the  infliction  of  this 
slavery  which  the  employers  are  seeking  to  impose  on  us. 

T le  cmplovers  are  sending  their  agents  among  you  for 
the  mirpose  of  inducing  you  to  come  to  London  to  supply 
our  places.  Recollect  that  it  is  they  who  have  forced  us 
out  of  work,  who  liave  endeavoured,  by  robbing  us  of  the 
means  of  living,  to  rob  us  through  our  necessitms  of  our 
liberty  as  men.  Will  jou  play  the  pam  of  Cams  and 
Es.aus  ’ Can  you  not  see  that  if  you  enable  them,  by  the 
assistance  of  your  labour,  to  crush  us,  you  will  be  riveting 

their  fetters  morecloscly  on  yourselves? 

Our  cause  is  your  cause:  our  cause  is  the  cause  ol 

truth  : our  request  is  founded  on  justice.  ^ , 

Rally  round  us  then ; and.  hy  resisting  the  tcmpationsol 
our  employers’  agents,  enable  us  to  gain  thi.s  boon  both 

for  ourselves  and  you.  .v  i 

Signed,  on  behalf  of  the  United  Building  Trades, 

R.  W.  Guav  (Mason), 

Hy.  Noble  (Bricklayer), 

W.  M'Nam.vra  (Plasterer), 

Tnos.  G.  Facky  'Painter), 

Pktkr  Cbksham  (Labourer), 

Geo.  Potter,  Secretary. 

Loudon,  August  17,  18S9. 


serfs  of  tlie  masters.  They  say  that  the  agreement 
which  has  been  proposed  by  the  employers  will 
destroy  all  freedom.  It  should,  however,  be  re- 
membered that  the  men  were  the  first  to  organize 
a society  which  not  only  endeavoured  to  regulate 
hours,  but  also  to  prevent  any  workman,  however 
much  hemight  feel  disposed  todo  so.from  e.xceeding 
the  stipulated  time.  If  a man  have  seven  or  eight 
childi-en,  and  wish  to  provide  them  with  a little 
food  extra,  or  better  education,  or  clothing,  by 
extra  labour  each  day, — if  a young  man  desire  to 
obtain  a home  for  one  dear  to  him,  he  is  not  allowed 
by  working  overtime  to  increase  his  income.^ 

If,  like  many  who  have  risen,  a tradesman  in  the 
early  days  of  life  have  an  ambition  to  rise  above  his 
present  condition,  he  is  not  allowed  to  laboiu-  late 
or  earlv  to  provide  books  or  such  sort  of  education 
in  mechanics,  art,  or  science  as  would  enable 
him  to  acquire  the  skill  which  ensures  success;  or, 
if  anxious  to  become  a master,  he  is  to  be  pre- 
vented from  making  extraordinary  exertions  to 
increase  and  accumulate  capital.  Iii  this  w.ay  there 
is  a degree  of  tyranny  and  hardship  caused  by  the 
combination  and  rules  of  the  workmen. 

In  glancing  at  the  history  of  the  past,  there  are 
but  few  instances  in  which  combinations  of  either 
masters  or  men  have  been  attended  with  good  to 
either  body  ; and  it  is  shown  that  the  long  con- 
tinuance oV  such  matters  is  as  great  a difficulty 
with  employers  as  it  is  with  those  employed. 
Circumstances  occur  which  are,  however,  founded 
ensure  principles,  to  cause  competition  ^amongst 
masters;  and  the  price  of  labour,  in  spite  of  the 
formation  of  trade  societies,  will  always  find  its 

Tlie  ancient  guilds  of  England  were  formed  for 
the  protection  of  different  crafts  : they  had  l^’s 
which  jealously  regulated  not  only  the  method  of 
production,  but  also  the  number  of  persons  to  he 
admitted.  In  some  companies  each  “freeman” 
could  take  no  more  than  one  apprentice,  who  had 
to  serve  for  seven  years  before  he  could  be  allowed 
to  work  at  his  trade.  Many'  look  back  with  re- 
gret to  those  days  when  the  principles  on  which 
the  guilds  were  established  brought  masters, 
men,  and  apprentices  more  closely  together  than 
We  had  not  then  those  monster  establish- 


now.  "e  JiaU  llUV  LUVli  ULtyj^s.  — 

ments  which  separate  to  such  an  extent  those  who 
labour  and  those  who  direct  it  and  sometimes 
accumulate  vast  fortunes.  It  is,  however,  true, 
that  if  in  England  we  had,withthe  present  immense 
increase  of  population,  in  the  changes  caused  hy 
the  introductiou  of  steam  machinery,  continued 
the  practices  of  the  ancient  guilds,  the  French 
the  Germans,  the  Ilelgians,  the  Americans,  aiid 
others,  suiting  the  intelligence  of  the  age,  would 
Ion'''  before  this  have  supplanted  us  m all_  the 
markets,  and  the  skilled  industry  of  Great  Rntain 
would  by  this  time  have  been  a matter  of  the  past. 

lu  cousidering  this  question,  it  is  worth  while 
to  take  notice  that  a large  proportion  of  those  who 
have  raised  themselves  by  ability,  integrity,  and 
industry  to  a high  position,  have  once  been 
struggling  artlzans  or  labourers.  This  shows  that 
if  the  masters  have  increased  in  wealth,  even 
now  great  prizes  are  to  be  obtained  by  those  ubo 
will  bravelv  struggle  for  them. 

Men  toiling  for  their  daily  bread  arc  liable  to 
look  with  something  of  envy  to  those  who  u-ork 
by  management  and'  do  not  seem  to  labour  \\  itb 
the  hand;  but,  as  Shakspeare  says,— 

” Uneasy  lies  the  head  that  wears  a croivn ; 


body  of  the  workmen,  let  such  feelings  be  ex- 
hibited as  would  make  it  appear  that  the  interests 
of  the  masters  and  men  are  antagonistic  to  each 
other.  The  interests  of  both  should  be  the  same ; 
and  no  doubt,  with  kindly  and  conciliatory  feel- 
ings on  each  side,  all  differences  might  be  settled, 
by  the  appointment  of  a congress  of  masters  and 
men,  together  with  a proportionate  number  ot 
persons  of  ability,  who  would  undertake  the 
trouble,  such  as  Lord  Brougham,  Mr.  C.  knight, 
and  others,  who  are  known  to  mean  well  to  all, 
and  have  in  times  of  difference  made  friendly 
contending  parties. 

The  principal  matters  for  consideration  appear 
to  be  these  It  is  stated  that  at  present  a_  large 
number  of  workmen  connected  with  the  building 
trade  are  unemployed.  Will  the  lessening  of  the 
hours  of  labour  bring  those  permaneutly  into 

•ork  ? n , 1 f 

Would  the  enforced  reduction  of  the  hours  ot 
labour,  and  tbe  fixing  of  wages  at  one  staiidard, 
be  fail-  to  those  workmen  who  are  highly  skilled, 
and  desire  to  increase  their  income  by  extra 
employment  ? ■ i.  i.i 

At  the  present  time  it  is  said  that,  owing  to  the 
want  of  employment  at  particular  seasons  of  the 
year,  the  wages  of  stonemasons,  bricklayers,  &c. 
do  not  average  1/.  a week.  Ibis  sum  is  quite 
insufficient  for  the  proper  support  of  a family 
in  London.  The  workman  has  his  employ- 
ment often  at  a distance  from  home : his 
dinner  and  other  provisions  have  to  be  got  ready ; 
4s.  or  5s.  paid  for  rent,  and  5s.  or  6s.  for  bread 
each  week.  Would  the  shortening  of  the  hours  of 
labour  increase  the  average  earnings  of  the  men . 

Have  the  workmen  a right,  by  association,  to 
protect  that  labour,  which  is  to  them  not  only 
their  capital,  but  a matter  of  life  and  death  ? _ 

If  it  can  be  clearly  shown  that  the  shortening 
the  hours  of  labour  would  certainly  increase  and 
steady  the  amount  of  wages,— if  it  would  improve 
an  income  which,  if  the  statements  be  correct,  is 
too  scanty, — it  then  becomes  a duty  of  tbe  masters 
to  fairly  and  carefully  consider  what  concession 
could  be  made  consistently  with  their  obtaining  a 
fail-  and  right  profit.  „ , , e 

It  is  plain  that^the  shortening  of  the  hours  ot 
labour,  in  the  same  way  as  an  increase  ot 
wages,  would  increase  the  price  of  dwellings  and 
all  other  buildings.  Sir  M.  Beto  has  estimated 
this  at  300,000/.  a year  (we  suppose  that  this  refers 
to  the  metropolis  alone).  What  effect  would  this 
have  in  stopping  tbe  progress  of  building,  and  to 
what  an  extent  would  it  raise  the  prices  of  the 
houses  of  the  labouring  and  industrious  classes  ? 
How  much  would  it  affect  tbe  attempts  which  are 
being  made  to  improve  houses  for  the  use  of 
this  part  of  the  community  ? 

It  would  require  no  great  amount  of  research 
to  get  these  particulars ; and  if  it  could  be  shown 
that  by  thechange  proposed  a great  benefit  would  be 
conferred  upon  tbe  workman,  without  dimimshed 
profits  to  the  master,  or  serious  loss  to  the  publK-, 
•hat  should  prevent  arrangements  being  made  f 
These  are  the  points  which  should  be  fairly 
argued.  Whatever  may  be  the  general  opinion  at 
present,  the  voice  of  both  the  press  and  the  country 
will  be  given  on  the  side  which  acts  with  the 
most  fairness  and  the  most  wisdom. 

A Looker-on. 


A FEW  WORDS  ON  THE  STRIKE  BY 
A LOOKER  ON. 

The  pecuniary  less  to  the  country  which  will 
result  from  a continuance  of  the  present  dispute 
between  masters  and  men,  great  as  that  will  be, 
is  less  to  be  considered  than  tbe  individual  misery 
it  will  cause,  the  evil  feelings  it  will  engender,  and 
the  permanent  damage  it  will  probably  do  to  an 
immense  body  of  men.  The  writer  of  this  has  not 
any  personal  interest  on  cither  one  side  or  the 
other,  but  has  observed  the  position  of  affairs  with 
that  care  which  should  be  bestowed  on  the  subject 
by  all  who  are  anxious  for  the  welfare  of  the  indus- 
trious classes.  Hostile  feeling  has  risen  on  both 
sides.  The  men  talk  about  defending  their  rights, 
and  that  they  will  not  submit  to  be  the  slaves  or 


* Is  this  the  case  ?— we  do  not  read  it  so. 


so  U it  often  that  those  who  are  seemingly  in 
enviable  positions  have  cares  and  anxieties  which  | 
keep  the  mind  working  through  the  day  and  per- 
haps though  portions  of  the  night;  and  it  must 
be  admitted  that  mentallabour  is  as  trying  to  the 
human  frame  as  the  labour  of  the  bands. 

Although  great  fortunes  have  been  made  by 
manufacturers  and  those  employed  in  building 
and  other  trades,  the  numerous  failures  of  some  of 
those  establishments,  where  thousands  of  work- 
men were  engaged,  where  works  of  really  national 
importance  have  been  completed,  show  much  un- 
certainty. Without  entering  into  particulars, 
many  wUl  remember  three  great  firms  which  have 
been  obli^-ed  to  succumb  to  circumstances,  and 
more  cases  will  come  to  recollection  which  will 
prove  that  in  dealing  with  labour,  il  large  for- 
tunes are  gained  bv  employers,  others  are  lost : 
large  or  small  establishments  can  only  exist  by 
adhering  to  the  principles  which  regulate  all 
business.  i- 

It  is  unfortunately  the  case  that  the  peculiar 
working  of  capital  and  labour  is  not  clearly  under- 
stood by  a considerable  number  of  those  who  are 
eii'^god  in  the  dispute.  It  should,  howev’er,  be 
carefully  explained  by  those  of  intcdligence  to 
others,  and  the  masters  should  not,  having  gene- 
rally had  far  better  opportunities  than  the  chief 


NANTWICH,  CHESHIRE ; AND  SHREWS- 
BURY. 

A RECENT  visit  to  Nantwicb,  enables  us  to  give 
some  account  of  works  there,  lately  completed,  or 
now  in  progress.  There  is  much  that  is  interest- 
ing in  the  town  to  architects,  and  we  were 
desirous  to  learn  any  particulars  as  to  the  sanitary 
state  of  the  place.  It  had  suffered  severely  from 
the  cholera  in  1819,  since  which  date  works  ot 
sewerage  and  water-supply  had  been  carried  into 
effect  under  tbe  Public  Health  Act. 

The  half-timbered  houses  remaining  about  the 
town  aie  numerous,  and  most  of  them  are  highly 
picturesque.  They  appear  to  be  preserved  with 
care.  As  throughout  the  northern  or  midland 
counties,  such  houses  are  painted  or  coloured  black 
and  white,  so  that  they  have  been  vulgarly  called 
“black  and  white  houses.”  They  usually  date 
from  the  latter  end  of  the  si.xteenth  to  late  lu  the 
seventeenth  century.  Elizabeth  ascended  the 
throne  in  1558,  and  James  I.  m 1603.  ^ere  iS 
one  house  in  the  market-place  at  Nantwich  which 
bears  the  following  inscription 

God  Geante  Ovb  Rtax  Qveen 
In  Englande  Longe  To  Raign 
Foe  Sue  Hath  Put  Her  Help  To  Ls 
\ID  To  Build  This  Town  Agen. 

On  another  part  of  the  front,  are  the  words, 
Thomas  Cleese  Made  This  M orke. 
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And  on  the  opposite  side,  are  the  words, — 

The  Yeae,  oe  Our  Loede  God  1581. 

This  date  would  be  one  year  later  than  that  in 
which,  quoting  from  Lysons’  “Magna  Britannia,” 

I there — 

“ ‘ Chaunccd,’  as  it  is  e.xpresscd  in  the  parish  register, ' 
' * a most  terrible  and  vehement  fyre,  beginninge  at  the 
water-lode,  about  six  of  the  clock  at  nighte  in  a kitchen 
1 bybrewinge.  The  wynde  beinge  very  boysterouse,  en- 
i creased  the  said  fire,  wliicheverievehementlie  burned  and 
I consumed  in  the  space  of  fifteen  houres  six  hundred  baye.s 
I of  buyldinges,  and  coulde  not  be  stayed  neither  by  labourc 
) nor  poUlce,’”  &c. 

The  damage  was  computed  at  30,OOOZ.  In  1585 
(there  is  some  discrepancy  in  the  dates)  a com- 
mission was  appointed  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  “ to 
: make  a general  collection  throughoute  all  her 
1 realme  of  Euglande,  for  the  re-edifyinge  agayne 
( off  this  town  of  Namptwich.”  One  of  the  com- 
I missioners,  Mr.  John  Maisterson,  who  died  in 
1586,  was  buried  in  the  chancel  of  Nantwich 
I Church,  and  honoured  with  an  epitaph  attri- 
buting to  him  almost  entirely  the  success  of  the 
I collection,  and  rebuilding.  But  for  him,  the 
I epitaph  says : — 

• “ The  timber  had  els  growing  in  woods,  which  nowe  sweet 

dwellings  ai'C, 

Soe  had  the  seatts  and  plotts  of  ground  remain’d  to  this 
day  bare.” 

The  queen  gave  2,000Z.  and  timber  from  Dela- 
: mere  forest. 

On  a house  near  the  church  is  this  inscription, 

• which,  like  the  other  appears  to  have  been  re- 
I stored: — 

“ Richard  DalefreeMason 
was  the  Master  Carpenter 
in  makinge  this  buyldinge 
Anno  Domini  1611.  ion  yeardley.” 

The  architectme  coiTcsponcls  with  these  dates, 

I and  is  rude  in  execution.  At  Shrewsbury,  where 
1 the  half-timbered  houses,  some  of  which  have 
] been  illustrated  in  these  pages,  are  much  more 
1 numerous,  as  well  as  generally  more  elaborate, 
f similar  character  prevails : though  many  houses 
1 have  Gothic  mouldings  and  quatrefoils,  along 
\ with  the  slender  shafts,  or  mimic  buttresses,  found 
D ordinarily  in  woodwork  of  the  “ Perpendicular” 

I period.  One  house,  situated  across  the  Welsh 
] Bridge,  and  now  the  String  of  Horses  Inn,  may 
1 be  instanced.  The  upper  story,  overhanging,  is 
) formed  of  studding  of  massive  timbers,  with  the 
i spaces  about  the  same  in  width  as  the  breadth  of 
I the  studs.  At  each  intersection  of  the  space  by 
1 the  transom,  there  is  a quatrefoil  on  the  transom  ; 

and  similar  quatrefoils  are  carved  at  the  feet  of 
t some  of  the  studs — not  regularly,  as  in  the  other 
I case.  The  ground-story  is  of  hrick-nogging,  the 
1 timbers  being  much  farther  apart.  In  th^e  houses 
( of  later  date  in  the  same  town,  besides  the 
1 -ordinary  projection  of  story  beyond  story,  parts 
I -of  the  stories  above  the  ground-story  frequently 
; are  made  to  break  forward,  the  projections  being 
I terminated  by  gables.  Sometimes  the  projections 
; are  semi-octagonal  on  plan.  In  both  cases  the 
windows,  of  slight  height,  generally  comprise  the 
; full  extent  of  the  front  and  returns  of  the  projec- 
I 'tious ; and  the  spaces  below  the  windows  are 
I occupied  by  mimic  balusters — the  interspaces 

■ -being  filled  in  with  plaster. 

The  most  interesting  architectural  object  in  the 
I town  of  Nantwicb,  however,  is  the  church,  a work 
. chiefly  of  the  fourteenth  century,  with  details  of 
; -great  beauty,  though  many  of  them  in  a sad  state 

■ of  decay.  Complete  illustrations  of  the  building 
1 will  be  found  in  the  work  of  Messrs.  Bowman  & 

( Crowther.  Restorations  of  the  main  parts  have 
1 been  completed  recently  under  Mr.  ScotPs  advice 
: and  direction ; and  others  aro  in  progress.  These 
I -last,  which  comprise  the  chancel,  are  being  ox- 

< ecuted  at  the  expense  of  Lord  Crewe. 

As  the  chirrch  appeared  up  to  within  the  last 
1 few  years,  botli  the  transepts  and  chancol  were 
’ blocked  out  of  view  by  galleries  and  staircases, 

' which  it  seems  could  not  be  made  available  for 
1 the  parishioners.  After  the  removal  of  these 
j galleries,  and  those  in  the  aisles  of  the  nave, 

I sittings  were  gained  to  the  number  of  350.  The 

< works  in  the  nave  were  completed  at  the  end  of 
January,  1857  j and  those  in  the  transepts,  at 

' "Whitsuntide,  1858.  Within  the  last  few  weeks, 
an  organ  has  been  placed  in  the  north  transept, 

1 at  a cost  of  350Z.  A screen  was  in  progress  at 
1 the  time  of  our  visit,  from  a design  by  Mr.  Bower, 
architect,  of  Nantwicb,  formerly  a pupil  of  Mr. 

> Scott.  The  window  of  the  south  transept  had 
I been  filled  with  stained  glass,  by  Wailes.  The 
L cost,  500Z.  was  defrayed  by  Mr.  G.  F.  Wilbrabara, 

; of  Delamere  House. 

The  plan  of  tho  church,  cruciform  as  will  have 
1 been  understood,  comprises  nave  and  aisles,  70 
I feet  by  57  feet,  of  four  bays;  a chancel,  52  feet 
I by  2i'  feet  6 inches,  of  three  bays  j transepts,  re- 


spectively about  37  feet  6 inches,  and  39  feet 
9 inches  by  27  feet  6 inches ; and  the  area, 
covered  by  the  central  tower,  of  about  3i  feet 
square.  The  whole  internal  length,  west  to  east, 
is  about  156  feet ; and  that  of  the  ti-ansepts  is 
about  111  feet.  Each  transept  originally  was 
about  24)  feet  in  length  : the  north  transept  was 
lengthened  by  the  addition  of  a chapel  j and  the 
south  transept,  at  a later  date,  also  v\  as  lengthened 
to  its  present  dimensions.  The  nave  at  first  had 
a high-pitched  roof,  and  no  clerestory  windows; 
the  roofs  of  the  aisles  being  of  moderate  slope ; 
the  transepts  had  high  roofs,  whilst  tho  chancel 
had  a low  roof  and  a gable  of  open  work,  rising 
two  or  three  feet  behind  a pierced  parapet,  which 
was  continued  horizontally  from  the  same  feature 
at  the  sides.  The  chancel,  internally  as  exter- 
nally, is  of  very  rich  design,  with  pinnacles  to  the 
buttresses  hi  two  ranges,  side  windows  with  flow- 
ing tracery  and  crocheted  ogee-labels,  stone  vault- 
ing, and 'canopied  stalls,  the  last  now  much  in- 
jured, and  painted  black  and  white.  There  is  a low 
screen  of  stone  between  the  chancel  and  nave,  and 
au  excellent  stone  pulpit  combined  with  the 
screen.  The  stalls  do  not  return  across  the  screen 
as  usual,  but  are  continued  at  an  angle  of  IS  de- 
grees, merely  against  the  clustered  pier  each  side. 
There  are  good  sedilia,  and  there  were  canopied 
niches,  one  on  each  side  of  the  east  window.  At 
the  uorth  is  a sacristy,  and  there  are  remains  of  a 
crypt  below  it.  The  cast  window,  of  seven  lights, 
is  of  “ Perpendicular  ” character  in  the  general 
forms  ; but  the  whole  design  comprises  what  may 
be  called  a repetition  of  small  windows  of  flowing 
tracery.  Externally  it  is  crowned  with  a 
crocheted  canopy  intersecting  the  pierced  para- 
pet, over  which  it  is  continued  in  open  work. 
Many  of  the  windows  of  the  church,  which  are 
of  more  marked  “Perpeiulirular  ” chai-acter,  are 
very  flue ; and  judging  from  old  views,  the  re- 
moval of  the  tracery  of  the  west  window,  one 
of  nine  lights,  for  the  sake  of  substituting 
the  present  tracery  of  fourteenth  century  cha- 
racter, was  a step  concerning  which  there  would 
be  difference  of  opinion.  The  gable,  also,  with 
w'hich  the  high  - pitched  roof  added  to 
the  north  transept  is  terminated,  has  a very 
blank  appcar.ance,  through  the  omission  of  a 
rose-light  or  other  feature  of  the  kind  such  as 
appeared  hi  views  of  the  design  first  published. 
The  central  tower  is  a very  eflective  composition, — 
octagonal,  with  slender  pinnacles,  with  a stair 
turret  on  one  side.  There  are  some  remains  of  a 
church  of  the  thirteenth  century  in  the  western 
doorway;  hut  generally  the  building  is  of  the  sub- 
sequent period,  the  eastern  portions,  however, 
being  latest  in  date.  Mr.  Scott  says : — “ The 
buttresses  in  particular  are  of  the  most  graceful 
and,  in  some  instances,  of  unique  design,  and  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find  any  parish  church  dis- 
playing altogether  a more  perfect  and  interesting 
development  of  the  style  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury.” The  high-pitched  roofs  of  the  nave  and 
transepts  were  removed,  probably  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  A clerestory  and  a flat  roof  were  added, 
and  low  roofs  were  placed  on  the  transepts.  Mr. 
Scott’s  desire  to  reproduce  the  old  form  of  the 
nave  was  conceded  to  that  of  the  parishioners,  and 
a clerestory  is  retained.  The  space  under  the 
tower,  which  was  originally  groined  in  stone,  is 
now  groined  in  woodwork.  The  original  pulpit  is  ' 
not  now  used,  and,  we  believe,  couicl  not  In  its  I 
position  be  advantageously  used.  I 

It  is  probable  that  galleries  and  other  excrcs-  ' 
cences,  which  were  introduced  in  old  churches  | 
at  a late  date,  however  much  to  be  regretted 
estbetically,  were  the  result  of  considerations 
of  fitness,  not  satisfied  in  the  plan  of  the  me- 
dia-wal  church.  Such  considerations  are  those 
which,  as  moderns,  and  even  as  artists,  we 
have  to  keep  in  view  in  our  architecture;  aud, 
however  tastelessly  the  mutilations  and  obstruc- 
tions by  the  Puritans  and  Reformed  Church  may 
have  been  perpetrated  or  made,  or  however 
rightly,  remedy  sliould  be  now  efl'ected ; the  fact 
that  alteration  was  necessary  ought  to  suggest 
inquiry  whether  modern  church  architecture  may 
not  have  been  going  in  the  wrong  direction  by  its 
strict  reproduction  of  old  designs,  aud  both  as 
regards  the  uses  of  a church  and  true  architectural 
art.  This  feeling,  however,  by  no  means  inter- 
feres with  our  commendation  of  the  work  which 
has  been  done  under  Mr.  Scott’s  care,  and  of  that 
which  the  same  architect  has  now  in  hand.  Let 
us  add  that  the  work  in  the  nave  was  completed 
at  a cost  of  3,4'50Z.  That  in  the  tr-insopt,  for 
which  the  contract  was  1,839Z.  has  amounted  to 
about  2,000Z.  Every  sitting  is  free.  Mr.  Stringer, 
of  Sandbach,  is  the  builder  now  at  work  at  the 
chancel  under  Mr.  Scott’s  supervision. 

The  only  new  building  which  we  noticed  in 


Nantwicb  was  the  Townball  and  Corn  Exchange, 
built  last  year,  at  a cost  of  about  2,OOOZ.  inclusive 
of  land,  from  designs  by  Mr.  Cranston,  of  Bir- 
raingbain.  It  Is  in  the  Gothic  style,  built  of  red 
brick  and  stone,  with  dark-coloured  bricks  used  to 
the  weatherings  of  buttresses ; and  in  hen'ing-bone 
work,  to  the  tympana  of  window-arches.  The 
building  occupies  an  in’egular  piece  of  ground  on 
the  bank  of  the  Weaver  river.  It  has  a square 
tower,  an  enriched  doorway,  and  an  oriel  window, 
at  the  principal  end  and  front ; and  there  is  great 
display  of  ironwork — as  in  vanes  to  the  tower ; and 
of  window-tracery — the  latter,  however,  of  some- 
what ungraceful  appearance.  In  the  principal 
flank,  next  the  river,  there  is  a loggia  in  the 
lower  story,  in  front  of  the  side  windows  of  the 
Corn  Exchange.  The  arches  spring  from  buttress 
to  buttress.  In  the  top  story  there  are  gables 
over  the  alternate  windows,  the  latter  being 
pointed  arched,  and  traceried.  The  eaves  are 
carried  on  iron  brackets;  and  the  waterpipes 
descend  to  a gutter,  also  on  brackets,  below  the 
upper  range  of  windows.  The  upper  floor  of  the 
building  comprises  a lecture-ball,  wbicb  'will  seat 
700  to  800  persons.  It  has  an  open-timbered  roof, 
carried  partly  on  iron  columns,  and  without  cross- 
tie. This  roof  appears  very  sliglit.  The  columns  are 
painted  blue  aud  red — a manner  of  decoration 
which  is  too  much  in  tho  ascendant. 

The  sewerage  of  the  town  is  in  a more  satisfac- 
tory state  than  that  of  many  places  in  the  north 
which  wo  have  lately  visited.  Only  one  main 
sewer  flows  into  the  Weaver  within  the  town  : the 
general  sewage  has  been  conveyed  by  an  intercept- 
ing sewer  to  a point  at  some  distance  on  the 
stream;  and  there  is  no  large  town  within  mode- 
rate distance.  We  maintain,  however,  that  these 
intercepting  systems  are  not  the  solntion  of  the 
sewei’age  question.  The  water-supply,  from  a 
mere,  has  been  of  late  inadequate.  The  pipes  first 
laid  clown,  were  of  earthenware,  and  failed;  but 
whether  from  defects  in  themselves,  or  from 
manner  in  which  they  were  laid,  we  are  not  aware. 
Iron  jupes  have  been  substituted;  and  people  of 
the  town  naturally  are  sore  on  the  subject  of 
the  expense. 

Having  mentioned  Shrewsbury,  we  may  note 
as  in  progress  in  one  of  the  churches  of  that  in- 
teresting old  town,  namely,  in  St.  Mary’s,  certain 
works  of  restoration.  They  are  in  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Pountuey  Smith,  and  include  a lofty  east 
window  of  eight  lights,  with  flowing  tracery,  in 
which  the  old  stained  glass  is  being  inserted.  The 
western  gallery  in  this  church  was  removed  not 
long  since ; and  the  tower  arch  was  opened  and  the 
organ  removed  to  the  east,  a good  oak  screen  being 
substituted  in  the  arch.  There  can  be  no  ques- 
tion about  the  improvement  in  the  effect  of  the 
church.  The  parishioners,  however,  we  have  been 
told,  disapprove  of  the  change  altogether.  Their 
objections,  when  looked  into,  appear  to  be  con- 
nected with  some  diminution  of  effect  which 
there  is  in  the  music.  Possibly  this  defect  may 
be  remedied,  and  they  may  be  induced  to  admire 
what  is  so  manifest  an  advantage  other  ways; 
but  a hint  may  be  taken  from  the  case  by  those 
who  are  church  architects.  We  had  put  down 
other  notes  of  matters  in  Shrewsbury;  but  the 
antiquities  of  the  place,  the  Castle  and  walls,  the 
Grammar  School,  and  Town-hall,  and  others,  have 
been  spoken  of  in  earlier  volumes,  and  we  met 
with  little  that  was  new  architecturally.  The 
Raven  Hotel,  Gothic,  of  coloured  brick  and 
stained  wood-work,  is  an  exception,  but  not  an 
important  one.  The  Lion  Hotel,  it  may  serve 
some  of  our  readers  to  note,  would  not  be  recom- 
mended by  us  as  a resting-place.  Restora- 
tion of  the  Abbey  Church  has  been  tallied  of; 
but  the  work  would  be  one  of  great  cost  and  diffi- 
culty, and  could  not  but  destroy  the  chief  interest 
which  the  remnant  of  the  old  building  at  present 
possesses.  We  mentioned  the  museum  at  Shrews- 
bury in  our  notice  of  the  excavations  at  Wroxeter. 
Besides  the  antiquarian  remains  it  coutains 
choice  collection  of  fossils,  which  have  just  bei 
arranged  very  carefully,  by  Mr.  Bally,  some  time 
on  the  staff  of  the  geological  survey  in  Ireland. 


THE  GREAT  SHIP. 

For  all  practical  purposes,  the  “ Great  Eastern  ” 
steam-ship,  now  lying  off  Deptford,  is  completed 
ready  for  sea,  and  in  the  course  of  a fortnight  or 
three  weeks  will  brave  the  terrors  of  the  deep, 
and  set  at  rest  some  questions  at  present  unre- 
solved. All  who  have  not  seen  this  extraordinary 
piece  of  construction  should  visit  it  forthwith.  A 
pile  of  statistics  conveys  no  clear  idea  of  it : it  is 
of  no  use  saying  that  its  length  " over  all  ” wants 
but  5 feet  of  700  feet;  that  the  height  from  the 
bottom  of  the  ship  to  top  of  upper  deck  is  58 
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feet ; that  the  paddle-wheels  are  56  feet  in 
(Uameter ; or  that  there  are  7,000  tons  of  iron  in 
the  hull.  Even  a sight  of  the  vessel  from  a river 
stenm-boat  fails  to  make  evident  its  vastness : 
you  mnst  ascend  to  the  deck,  and,  standing  on 
one  of  the  paddle-boxes,  survey  on  either  hand  its 
ecormoos  extent,  the  fleet  of  boats  hanging  on 
caelt  side,  its  six  masts  and  five  funnels, — and  so 
appreciate  properly  the  extent  of  the  wonderful 
undertaking  ilr.  Scott  Russell  has  just  now 
lironght  to  a close. 

The  three  centre  square-rigged  masts  are  of 
iron.  Each  is  made  of  hollow  wrought-iron,  in 
S-feet  lengths,  strengthened  inside  by  diaphragms 
of  the  same  material.  Between  the  joints,  as 
they  were  bolted  together,  was  placed  a pad  of 
vokanized  indiarubber,  which  gives  a spring  and 
buoyancy  to  the  whole  spar.  It  strikes  us,  iievcr- 
tlieless,  that  wood  is  the  right  material  for  masts. 
Ti>e  breaking  strain  of  the  six  shrouds  to  each  of 
these  masts  is  over  300  tons,  which  gives  ample 
security  for  the  masts  being  properly  supported, 
as  the  weight  of  each  is  only  twenty-two  tons.  On 
deck  are  four  small  steam  winches  or  engines,  each 
of  which  works  a pair  of  cranes  on  both  sides  of 
the  vessel.  It  is  expected  that  with  these  four 
doable  cranes  alone  5,000  tons  of  coal  can  be 
hoisted  into  the  vessel  in  twenty-four  hours.  The 
paddle  engines  arc  by  ilr.  J.  Scott  Russell;  the 
screw  engines  by  Boulton  and  AVatt.  The  paddle 
engines  consist  of  four  oscillating  cylinders,  of 
7-1  inches  diameter  and  l-l  feet  stroke.  Each  pair 
of  cylinders,  with  its  crank,  condenser,  and  air- 
pump,  forms  in  itself  a complete  and  separate 
engine,  capable  of  easy  disconnection  from  the 
other  three,  so  that  the  whole  is  a combination  of 
four  engines.  A friction-clutch  connecting  the 
two  cranks  is  the  means  by  which  the  engines  are 
connected  or  disconnected. 

The  boilers  are  immensely  strong,  and  have 
been  tested  to  double  the  pressure  they  are 
required  to  bear.  Their  weight,  including  donkey 
engine,  pumps,  funnels,  ic.,  is  210  tons,  and  they 
are  capable  of  containing  156  tons  of  water.  Eacli 
set  has  about  8,000  square  feet  of  tube  surface, 
exclusive  of  flue  or  furnace,  and  about  400  square 
feet  of  fire-bar  surface.  Each  is  equal  to  supply 
freely,  with  moderate  firing,  steam  for  an  indicated 
horse-powev  of  1,800  when  working  with  151b., 
but  with  full  firing  can  supply  an  indicated  horse- 
power of  2,500. 

The  screw  engines  have  four  cylinders  of 
8 1 inches  diameter  and  4 feet  stroke.  The  cylinders 
are  capable  of  being  worked  together  or  separately. 
The  screw  engine  boilers  are  in  three  distinct  sets. 
Their  weight  is  3G2  tons,  and  their  capacity  for 
water  270  tons.  The  probable  consumption  of 
coal  when  both  engines  are  at  full  work  will 
av’enige  250  tons  per  day.  The  screw-engines  are 
called  of  1,500  horse  power,  and  the  others  of 
1,000  horse  power,  but  conjointly  they  can  work 
up  to  10,000  horse  power.  Either  can  act  inde- 
pendently in  the  event  of  accident.  In  the  con- 
struction of  his  engines,  Air.  Russell  had  to  resist 
numerous  propositions  for  the  introduction  of  im- 
provements and  inventions,  as  well  as  his  own 
desires  in  that  direction,  but  he  determined  there 
should  be  no  experiments,  considering  justly  that 
the  vessel  was  itself  experiment  enough,  in  the 
way  of  size.  The  engines  are  therefore  but  enor- 
mously magnified  versions  of  those  made  by  him 
previously,  and  wonderful  pieces  of  work  they  are. 
The  constructor  was  re%varded  for  his  self-denial 
in  seeing  his  engines  work  without  a hitch  on  the 
first  adnilssiou  of  steam. 

The  chief  saloons  — all  save  one  — have  been 
fitted  to  a certain  e.xtent  in  a temporaiy  manner. 
The  fittings  are  handsome  and  substantial,  hut  the 
decoration  of  the  iron  walls  and  girders  has  been 
reserved  until  after  her  first  trip,  and  now  they 
are  only  painted  of  a plain  white.  The  absence 
of  elaborate  decoration  in  them,  however,  is  amply 
compensated  in  the  chief  saloon,  which  has  beeii 
finished  to  show  the  style  in  which  the  whole  will 
be  decorated  when  the  Great  Eastern  begins  run- 
ning to  the  East.  This  was  executed  by  Jlr. 
Grace,  and  is  very  elegant  and  eflective.  The 
kitchens,  pantries,  and  sculleries  are  all  on  an  ex- 
tensive scale.  The  ice-house  holds  upwards  of 
100  tons  of  ice.  The  berths  are,  for  the  most 
part,  roomy  and  loAurious;  tliere  are  family  rooms, 
very  cleverly  arranged,  so  that  a party  may  be 
altogether,  and  comfortably  “at  home”  during 
the  voyage. 

The  tonnage  of  the  ship  being  25,000,  ajid 
the  horse-power  2,500,  or  one  to  ten,  it  is  urged 
that  a saving  is  thus  efTected  by  size,  inasmuch  as 
in  ordinary  vessels  the  power  is  ordinarily  as  one 
to  four  or  one  to  five  of  tonnage.  The  estimated 
speed  ot  the  Great  Eastern  is  fifteen  knot.s,  and 
it  is  supposed  that  she  will  make  the  voyage  to 


Australia,  for  example,  in  thirty-three  days,  or 
about  half  the  time  at  present  requited ! If  this 
prove  correct,  it  is  quite  certain  we  shall  have 
more  big  ships.  The  original  shareholders  have 
lost  nearly  all  they  embtirked  in  her,  say  nineteen 
twentieths,  but  it  may  he  hoped  that  the  new  com- 
pany, who  have  obtained  the  ship,  on  which,  if  we 
remember  rightly,  about  640, 000^  had  been  ex- 
pended, and^have  made  her  fit  for  sea,  for  330,000?. 
will  get  a good  return  for  their  money.  All  con- 
cerned, will  have  entitled  themselves  to  the  gra- 
titude of  their  countrymen  for  having  commenced 
the  solution  of  a question  of  vital  importance  to 
Great  Britain,  the  queen  of  the  seas. 

It  needed  large  hands  and  a large  head  to 
meddle  with  such  a construction  as  the  Great 
Eastern  steam  ship. 


DECORATION  OF  THE  ROYAL 
EXCH^INGE, 

JIe.  SaKG  is  proceeding  rapidly  with  the  decora- 
tions of  the  ambulatory  of  the  Royal  Exchange. 
They  are  executed  in  true  fresco,  only  so  much 
plaster  being  laid  on  at  a time  as  can  bo  painted 
during  the  day,  and,  it  may  be  expected,  will 
withstand  the  destroying  inlluencesof  the  neigh- 
bourhood longer  than  the  first  paintings,  which 
were  wholly  superficial.  The  lime  of  which  the 
plaster  used  is  made  has  been  slaked  about 
twelve  months. 

The  panels  into  which  the  walls  are  divided 
have  Raffiiellesque  borders,  nicel}'  painted,  and, 
with  the  ceilings,  display  the  City  arms,  the  arms 
of  the  Jlercers’  Company,  and  the  initials  of  Sir 
Thomas  Gresham,  many  times  repeated.  The 
mouldings  of  the  ceiling  are  picked  out  in  various 
colours,  and  the  whole  will  form  a bright  and ' 
agreeable  piece  of  decoration. 

AVe  must,  nevertheless,  express  our  regret  that 
the  committee  did  not  go  a little  further.  Had 
more  time  boon  given  for  the  preparation  of  the 
design,  and  a little  greater  expenditure  permitted, 
Air.  Sang  would  doubtless  liave  produced  what 
might  have  been  regarded  as  an  art-work.  We 
never  go  far  enough. 


FOOD  AND  ITS  CONSTITCENTS.* 

Now  it  is  known  that  the  chemical  compo- 
sition of  food  has  a close  connection  with  its  action 
on  the  human  system,  the  necessity  for  a know- 
ledge of  its  composition  is  evident;  and  no  better 
opportunity  for  a general  and  popuh\r  appreciation 
of  the  respective  qualities  and  purposes  of  viivious 
articles  of  food,  their  relative  merits,  and  the 
requisite  and  proper  quantities  called  for  by  the 
daily  waste  of  the  system  under  varying  circum- 
stances, could  well  be  afi'orded  than  the  valuable 
and  curious  collection  in  the  new  mu.seum  at 
Brompton.  This  collection  was  originated  as  part 
of  a plan  for  an  Economic  Museum,  illustrative  of 
every-day  life  for  the  working  classes,  by  Mr. 
Twining;  and,  as  time  runs  on,  the  collection  is 
becoming  more  and  more  interesting  and  impor- 
tant by  occasional  additions,  such  as  that  of  the 
Chinese  articles  of  food  and  drink  sent  home  by 
Sir  Jol  n Bowling,  from  Mr.  Cauc,  the  British 
consul  at  Slianghae. 

In  the  food  collection  two  great  objects  have 
been  kept  in  view,  — firstly,  to  represent  tlie 
chemical  compositions  of  the  various  substances 
used  as  food  ; and  secondly,  to  illustrate  the  natural 
sources  from  which  the  various  kinds  of  food  have 
been  obtained.  AA'hore  the  processes  of  the  prepa- 
ration of  food  admit  of  illustration,  these  are  also 
exhibited, — such,  for  example,  as  the  various  sorts 
of  bread  produced  in  dill'ercnt  countries,  from  the 
black  bread  of  Russia  to  the  white  bread  produced 
in  our  own  and  other  countries  ; and  various  pre- 
serves, confectionery,  cakes,  Ac.;  from  “home 
made”  to  those  of  Chinese  and  other  foreign 
luunufacturc. 

It  is  a singular  fact,  that  all  food  is  found  to  be 
composed  of  the  very  same  materials  or  elements 
as  the  human  body.  There  is  even  a remarkable 
identity  in  the  elements  of  the  most  apparently 
different  articles  of  food  in  themselves,  and  there 
may  be  said  to  be  only  two  grand  divisions  of  all 
food,  according  as  it  is  flesh-producing  or  only 
fuel-providing,  but  many  even  of  these  two  divi- 
sions to  a certain  extent  comprise  both  in  one. 

Flesh-producing  food,  like  every  organ  in  the 
human  body,  contains  three  out  of  the  live  known 
gaseous  elements  of  nature, — namely,  oxygen, 
hydrogen,  and  nitrogen, — together  with  one  only 
of  the  many  solid  elements  of  chemistry,  namely, 


* A Guifie  to  the  Food  Collection  in  the  South  Ken- 
sington Museum.  By  Edwin  Lankesler,  M.D.  F.R.S. 
Suijerintendeiit  of  the  Animal  Product  and  Food  Collec- 
tions. 1859. 


carbon,  which  may  he  said  to  he  the  only  solid 
basis  of  all  organisms,  vegetable  as  well  as  animal 
(bones  excepted,  the  basis  of  which  is  calcium  or 
lime).  AA'ithout  these  four  elements  of  flesh-pro- 
ducing food, — oxygen,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and 
carbon, — no  ingredients  of  food  can  be  of  use  in 
building  up  the  wasted  parts  of  the  body.  The 
nutritive  or  flesh-forming  ingredients,  or  proxi- 
mate elements,  of  food  are  called  fibrin,  albumen,, 
and  casein  : they  contain  the  four  elements  just 
named,  in  exactly  the  same  proportions,  and  are 
found  both  in'vegetable  and  in  animal  food.  Fibrin 
may  be  got  either  by  stirring  fresh-drawn  blood, 
or  from  the  juice  of  a cauliflower;  albumen  or 
white  of  eggs  from  eggs,  from  cabbage-juice,  or 
from  floTir.  Casein  or  cheese  exists  more  abun- 
dantly in  peas  and  beans  than  it  does  in  milk 
itself.  Fibrin,  albumen,  and  casein,  whether  they 
are  got  from  vegetable  or  animal  bodies,  have  the 
same  composition  as  dried  flesh  and  blood.  The 
growth  and  support  of  an  animal  is  now'  easily 
explained:  wlien  a flesh-eater,  like  the  tiger, 
lives  on  the  flesh  "of  another  animal,  it  eats,  in  a 
chemical  point  of  view,  the  substance  of  its  own 
body,  and  requires  only  to  give  it  a new  place 
and  form.  AAMien  a child  receives  its  mother’s 
milk,  it  does  the  same  thing,  eating  in  fact  its 
own  mother,  the  little  cannibal,  and  giving  her 
flesh  a new  place  and  form  on  its  ow’u  body. 

The  nutrition  of  vegetable  feeders  is  precisely  the 
same  : they  find  in  vegetable  fibrin,  albumen,  and 
casein  the  substance  of  their  flesh  and  blood 
actniiUy  formed,  and  have  only  to  give  it  a place 
and  position  within  their  bodies.  A'egetahlcs  are 
the  true  makers  of  flesh : animals  only  arrange 
the  flesh  which  they  find  ready  formed  in  vege- 
tables. The  nutri/ive  value  of  food  depends  upon 
its  richness  in  flesh-forming  matter.  An  adult 
man,  in  vigour,  wastes  five  ounces  of  dry  flesh 
daily,  and  requires  the  same  amount  of  flesh- 
formers  in  his  food. 

The  flesh-formers  of  the  vegetable  world  are 
most  abundant  in  those  plants  which  yield  the 
substantive  food  of  man.  These  plants  belong 
chiefly  to  the  group  of  cereal  grasses,  such  us 
wheat, oats, barley,  rice,  Indian  corn,  Ac. ; and  legu- 
minous plants,  such  as  peas,  beans,  and  lentils,  or  i 
pulse.  AA'lieat  is  the  most  important  of  these  j 
vielders,  although  the  pea  and  bean  tribe  are  so  i 
highly  nutritious  that  they,  in  fact,  require,  or  at 
least  ought,  to  be  mixed  with  other  food,  to  pre- 
vent them  from  being  too  heavy  or  indigestible. 

In  considering  the  elements  of  the  body  in  flesh-  i 
firming  or  in  merely  fuel-yielding  food,  it  must  be- 
noted  that  oxygen  and  iiyilrogeu  go  to  make  np 
the  composition  of  water,  and  that  water  consti- 
tutes three-fourths  of  the  weight  of  the  whole  of 
the  human  body. 

Flesh-formers  are  indispensable  to  the  very  ex- 
istence of  the  body,  which  is  now  believed  to 
waste  so  fast  that  every  forty  days  we  may  be 
said  to  possess  a new  body.  This  is  certainly  fust 
living,  compared  with  the  slow  ideas  of  the  last  ( 
generation  of  chemical  physiologists,  who  esti-  J 
mated  the  time  for  such  waste  and  renewal  at  ^ 

seven  years ; but  such  is  the  moderii  idea,  as  we  ( 

have  stated,  and  perhaps  the  truth  lies  somewhere  j 
iu  the  rather  wide  interval  between  forty  days  f 
and  seven  years.  But  although  flesh-forming  t 
food  is  thus  indispensable,  fuel-yielding  food  is  no  ? 
less  indispensable,  as  the  natural  heat  of  the  ( 

system  is  kept  up  by  the  latter,  and  not  by  the  ( 

former.  ji 

Fuel-yielding  or  heat-giving  food  must  consist  i 
essentially  of  three  of  the  four  elements  of  flesh-  j| 
yielding  food,  namely,  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  5 
oxygen,  the  nitrogen  not  being  essential  to  it  as  a r 
heat-giver,  though  often  still  contained,  to  some  | 
extent,  in  heat-giving  food  : and,  indeed,  neither  P 
is  the  oxygen  of  use  as  a heat-giver  in  the  com-  ! 
position  of  the  food,  although  it  is  essential  as  H 
the  evolver  of  heat  when  it  combines,  from  the  f 
breathed  air,  with  the  elaborated  heat-giving  food  ^ 
of  the  blood,  in  the  lungs,  or  burns  that  food  as  g 
fuel,  in  so  combining  with  its  hydrogen  and  carbou  g 
or  its  hydrocarbonaceous  forms,  thus  converting  R 
these  into  carbonic  acid  gas  and  watery  vapour,  t 
which  are  sent  up  the  windpipe,  by  the  expiratory  p 
act  of  breathing,  and  so  expelled,  like  so  much  fi 
smoke  from  a furnace,  through  a locomotive  « 
funnel,  or  a chimney.  ^ 

Tbe  proximate  elements  or  ingredients  of  heat-  ^ 
giving  food  are  mainly  starch,  gum,  sugar,  and  ^ 
fat,  each  of  these  containing  more  or  less  of  the  1 
three  elements  of  heat-giving  food.  Thus  fat,  J 
sugar,  gum,  and  starch,  are  of  little  or  no  use  in 


is  98  deg.  Fahrenheit : this  must  be  kept  up  by 
the  heat-giviiig  food, — easy  work  for  such  food  in 
tropical  climes,  or  in  summer,  but  somewhat  hard 
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labour  in  tbe  arctic  regions,  and  in  winter  of  the 
temperate  climates.  Tropical  foods  accordingly 
contain  about  20  to  30  parts  in  tbe  100  of  char- 
coal; Arctic  blubber  and  fats  from  80  to  90.  The 
intense  cold  of  the  arctic  regions  compels  the  in- 
habitants to  devour  large  quantities  of  food  fuel 
to  keep  up  the  heat  of  the  body  to  98  deg.  Arctic 
travellers  state  that  20  lbs.  of  blubber  is  not  an 
uncommon  meal  for  one  person ! and  a mother 
fondles  her  children  by  stuffing  them  with  blubber 
till  they  can  eat  no  more,  and  then  rolling  them 
about  like  so  many  blubber-casks,  manipulating 
their  stomachs  till  the  cargo  is  properly  stowed 
away,  when  she  stufls  in  more  blubber,  till  every 
crevice  be  well  filled  up.  Physiologists  have 
doubted  whether  disgusting  processes  such  as 
these  are  really  either  gluttonous  or  supererogatory 
in  the  Arctic  regions. 

Amongst  heat-giving  foods  are  potatoes,  carrots, 
and  other  vegetables,  rice,  sugar,  and  the  fat  of 
animal  foods,  the  butter  of  milk,  the  oils  of  vege- 
tables, &e. 

For  the  few  notes  here  written  down  wc  are 
mainly  indebted  to  the  Sixpenny  Guide  to  the 
Kensington  Museum  Food  Collection,  by  Dr. 
Lankester,  in  which  will  be  found  a store  of  im- 
portant and  interesting  information  illustrative  of 
the  excellent  collection  under  his  charge ; and  we 
shall  draw  upon  the  store  in  question  once  more 
for  the  purpose  of  presenting  a very  instructive 
and  useful  economical  list  of 

Equivalents  op  Foou  containing  the  same 
Supply  of  Flesu-pohsiers. 

An  adult  labouring  man  must  have  five  ounces  of 
flesh-formers  supplied  daily,  in  food,  to  restore  the  waste 
office  ounces  of  the  organic  parts  of  his  body.  It  be- 
comes important  to  know  what  quantities  of  each  kind  of 
food  he  must  consume  to  supply  the  normal  waste  of  five 
ounces,  and  what  would  be  the  cost  to  him  of  restoring 
the  waste  by  tbe  several  kinds  of  food  in  common  use. 
The  different  quantities  of  food  here  shown  all  contain 
the  same  amount  (five  ounces)  of  flesh-formers,  and  must 
be  eaten  a.s  the  day’s  supply  to  enable  the  labourer  to  do 
a day’s  work  : their  relative  cost  for  restoring  the  daily 
waste  of  tissues  is  the  money  paid  in  purchasing  the 
amount  exhibited.  Experience,  however,  has  taught 
man  that  he  should  mix  food  so  as  to  ensure  a proper 
balance  between  the  heat-givers  and  flesh-formers,  and 
not  to  depend  upon  one  kind  of  food  for  the  exclusive 
supply  of  either. 

Five  ounces  of  flesh-formers,  being  theamountrequired 
to  restore  the  daily  waste  of  the  body,  are  contained  in 
the  quantities  given  of  each  of  the  following  vegetable 
substances : — 


1.  Wheat  Flour  ..  2 lbs.  and  1 oz.  average  cost. . a^d. 

2.  Barley  Meal 21bs.  ..  6 oz.  average  cost. . 44d. 

3.  Oatmeal  lib.  13  oz.  average  cost. . 4id. 

4.  Maize  2 lbs.  ..  9 oz.  average  cost. . 7^A. 

2 lbs.  ..  3 oz.  average  cost. . 6d. 

c-  B'ce  4 lbs.  ..  13  oz.  average  cost. . IS.  2d. 

7.  Buckwheat....  3lbs.  ..  10  oz.  average  cost. . Is. 

■8.  Lentils 1 lb.  ..  3 oz.  average  cost. . 6jd. 

9.  Peas  (dry)  ....  i lb.  ..  5 oz.  average  cost. . s^d. 

10.  Beans  (dry) .. ..  i lb.  ..  5 oz.  average  cost. . 2Sd. 

11.  Potatoes  20  lbs.  ..  13  oz.  average  cost. . “d. 

12.  Carrots 31  lbs.  ..  4 oz.  average  cost.  .2s.  6d. 

13.  Parsriips  IS  lbs.  ..  10  oz.  average  cost. . 2s.  Id. 

14.  Turnips 17  lbs.  ..  13  oz.  average  cost. . Is.  8cl. 

15.  Cabbage lo  lbs.  ..  6 oz.  average  cost. . 6d. 

16.  Tea  (dry) i ib.  ..  ii  oz.  average  cost. . 6s.  9d. 

17-  Coffee  (di7) 2 lbs.  ..  1 oz.  average  cost. . 2s.  9d. 

18.  Cocoa  tuibs)  ..  albs.  ..  2 oz.  average  cost. . 3s. 

19.  Bread 3lbs.  ..  13  oz.  average  cost. . 6d. 


The  constructiou  of  public  dietaries  is  a matter 
of  great  importance.  Unless  a due  proportion  is 
maintaiued  between  tbe  beat-givers  and  flesh- 
formers,  disease  and  death  may  be  tbe  conse- 
quence. 


THE  SERPENTINE. 

To  know  that  measures  have  at  length  been 
resolved  on  for  tbe  purification  of  the  Serpentine 
is  satisfactory,  even  were  those  adopted  unfortu- 
nately not  to  turn  out  to  be  all  that  could  be 
desired ; as,  no  doubt,  the  Government,  now,  as 
well  as  tbe  public,  will  see  to  tbe  final  result,  in 
one  way  or  another,  even  though  at  additional  or 
extra  cost.  In  giving  expression  to  a qualified 
satisfaction  on  this  subject,  however,  we  must 
protest  against  tbe  formation  of  large  filtering 
beds  in  Kensington  Gardens,  however  “ orna- 
mental,”— at  least,  if  the  water  of  tbe  Serpentine 
be  still  what  it  has  admittedly  been  for  years  past, 
during  all  which  period  we  did  not  fail  occasion- 
ally to  call  attention  to  tbe  subject,  Mr. 
Stephenson,  certainly,  while  freely  admitting  tbe 
foul  state  of  the  water  in  former  years,  maintains 
that  now  it  is  very  diflerentj  but  others  who 
seem  to  have  more  acute  olfactoi-y  organs,  persist 
in  stating  that  Mr.  Stephenson  is  wrong  on  this 
point,  and  the  fact  that  the  Government  and  their 
engineer,  Mr.  Hawksley,  consider  Altering  beds 
still  requisite,  the  dirty  water  from  which  is  to  he 
sent  oil  through  the  Ranelagb  sewer,  is  corrobora- 
tive of  the  fact  that  the  water  is  not  by  any 
means  so  pure  as  it  is  represented  by  some  to  be. 
Neither  is  it  reasonable  to  believe  it  possible  for  a 
stagnant  pond,  such  as  it  is,  to  he  sufficiently  pure 


and  fresh  to  be  without  properties  injurioxis  to 
health. 

Oil  the  subject  of  the  17,000/.  granted  by  Par- 
liament for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  a plan  of 
purification,  and  of  the  plan  by  Mr.  Hawksley, 
C.E.  adopted  by  the  Government  for  that  purpose, 
Mr.  Fitzroy  made  some  remarks  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  on  the  1 1th  inst.  of  which  the  following 
is  an  abstract : — 

Mr.  Fitzroy  said  it  was  still  bis  intention  to 
proceed  with  the  works  proposed  by  Mr.  Hawks- 
ley, for  totally  and  effectually  yntrifying  the 
water  in  the  vSerpentine — not  for  merely  “ par- 
tially cleansing  ” it.  Great  apprehension.s  appeared 
to  exist  respecting  this  matter,  and  two  distinct 
questions  had  been  mixed  up  together;  one  being 
the  mud  at  the  bottom  of  the  Serpentine,  and  the 
other  the  water.  These  two  subjects  were  en- 
tirely independent  of  each  other,  and  by  the  plan 
proposed  he  should  succeed  in  imparting  a per- 
fectly pure  and  limpid  character  to  the  water  of 
the  Serpentine  : the  mud,  losing  its  organic  pro- 
perties, would  no  longer  evolve  any  noxious  gases, 
and  must  cease  to  be  a nuisance  and  a source  of 
ill-health  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood. 
It  was  with  the  water  of  the  Serpentine,  then,  he 
was  prepared  to  deal,  not  with  the  mud.  He  was 
confident  that  the  estimate  was  sufficient.  That 
estimate  was  17,000/.  whilst  the  other  plan  pro- 
posed, which  was  to  draw  off  the  water,  remove 
the  mud,  and  make  a new  bed,  could  not  be  done 
under  170,000/.  What  he  proposed  was  to  erect 
a small  engine  in  an  ornamental  building  at  the 
Bayswater  end,  and  that,  he  was  satisfied,  would 
not  he  an  eyesore,  but  rather  the  reverse.  The 
whole  area  that  would  bo  required  to  filter 
2,000,000  gallons  of  water  per  day  would  be  less 
than  three  quarters  of  an  acre.  The  filter-beds 
would  present  no  annoyance  whatever,  whether  in 
action  or  whilst  they  were  being  cleansed ; and 
the  process  of  cleansing  would  be  accomplished  in 
the  course  of  three  or  four  hours  by  means  of 
machinery  attached  to  the  engine  which  was  to 
pump  up  the  water,  and  the  dirty  water  would 
then  run  into  the  Bayswater  sewer.  He  proposed 
to  erect  two  engines  of  ton-horse  pmver  each  ; and 
the  cost  of  the  coal  and  engine  would  not  exceed 
1/.  a day.  As  to  the  water  of  the  Serpentine,  he 
found  that  the  organic  matter  which  was  contained 
in  it  did  not  exceed  2$  grains  jier  gallon,  which 
w'as  as  good  as  the  water  supplied  to  houses  for 
drinking  purposes  throughout  the  metropolis.  He 
had  taken  the  best  professional  advice  upon  the 
subject : the  highest  engineering  skill  would  he 
employed  in  carrying  it  out;  and  he  had  not  the 
slightest  doubt  that  he  should  be  able  to  eflect  a 
perfect  cleansing  of  the  water  of  the  Serpentine. 

Mr.  Stephenson,  while  asserting  his  opinion  of 
the  comparatively  pure  state  of  the  water  now  in 
the  Serpentiue,  gave  his  support  to  Mr. 
Hawksley’s  plan,  which  he  described  as  in  eflect 
productive  of  a slow  and  gradual  artificial  current, 
which  would  change  the  whole  body  of  the  water 
in  about  every  two  months.  He  much  dis- 
approved, however,  of  throwing  lime  into  the 
water.  The  result  of  that  was  that  he  saw  dead 
fish  floating  on  the  surface,  giving  rise,  of  course, 
to  the  most  oftbusive  decomposition.  Now,  in  all 
lakes  Nature  provided  a sorb  of  equilibrium. 
There  were  the  algaceous  plants,  which  were  fed 
upon  by  the  smaller  animals,  which  in  their  turn 
were  fed  upon  by  the  larger.  They  did  that, 
therefore,  with  the  Serpentine  which  they  ought 
not  to  have  done.  They  killed  the  large  animals 
that  lived  upon  the  small ; and  thus,  by  putting 
in  lime,  they  made  the  Serpentine  more  polluted 
than  before.  The  case  was  very  diflerent  from 
that  of  the  Thames.  To  throw  anything  poisonous 
into  a lake  was  entirely  contrary  to  Nature’s  pro- 
cess of  causing  an  equilibrium  betweeu  animal  and 
vegetable  life. 

Sir  .Joseph  Paxton  and  others  agreed  with  Mr. 
Stephenson  on  this  point,  but  objected  to  Mr. 
Hawksley’s  plan.  Sir  S.  M.  Peto  believed  that 
this  ifian  would  produce  a perfectly  pure  lake,  and 
he  had  never  seen  an  easier  solution  of  an 
engineering  or  mechanical  problem. 

Mr.  Hawksley  himself  says,  in  a letter  to  the 
Times,  that  “neither  sensibly  nor  chemically  is 
there  much  that  is  wrong  with  the  water,”  and  that 
“the  little  that  is  wrong  may  be  readily  set  right 
by  the  simple  process  of  filtration,”  which  he,  or 
at  least  Mr.  Fitzroy,  as  we  liave  seen,  conceives, 
will  extract  all  that  is  organic  and  offensive  (and 
that  he  seems  to  think  is  not  much)  from  the  mud 
at  the  bottom,  leaving  it  purely  and  merely 
mineral,  or  at  least  innoxious.  As  to  his  whole 
plan  Mr.  Hawksley  says, — “ The  general  eflect 
will  be  that  of  an  Italian  flower-garden,  with  foun- 
tains and  vases,  and  four  ornamental  sheets  of 
water.  The  machinery  will  be  noiseless  and  smoke- 


less: it  will  be  placed  in  a lodge-like  cottage, 
forming  also  the  attendant’s  residence,  and  will  be 
disposed  among  the  large  trees  at  some  little  dis- 
tance from  the  other  works.  While  on  the  one 
hand  there  will  be  nothing  pretentious  or  obtru- 
sive, so,  on  the  other  hand,  there  will  be  nothing 
to  hide.”  The  duck-pond  at  the  head  of  the 
Serpentine  is  to  be  obliterated.  Mr.  Hawksley 
makes  special  allusion  to  the  plan  of  Messrs.  Easton 
and  Amos,  the  contractors,  who  improved  St. 
Janios’s-park  .water : that  plan,  lie  conceives  is 
based  on  false  premises,  and  would  be  unnecessarily 
expensive.  Mr.  Hawksley’s  plan  is  certainly  not 
satisfactory  to  us. 

Messrs.  Easton  and  Amos  have  published  a 
series  of  letters  chiefly  from  themselves  to  mem- 
bers of  successive  Governments,  from  1848  to 
1859,  in  respect  to  their  plan,  which  essentially 
consists  of  arrangements  for  a continuous  supply 
of  fresh  and  pure  water,  pumped,  with  that  for 
vSt.  James’s'park  lake,  from  the  duck  island  well 
which  they  sank  for  the  supply  of  that  lake. 
They  offered  to  obtain  a sufficient  supply  of  w'ater, 
and  erect  tbe  necessary  additional  apparatus  and 
buildings,  lay  pipes,  lic.  for  11, 500/.,  and  to  con- 
tract for  the  working  of  the  whole  system  for 
700/.  per  annum,  or  200/.  more  than  the  500/. 
forming  the  present  cost  of  keeping  up  the  bikes 
in  81.  James’s-park  and  Buckingham-gardens. 
Mr.  Fitzroy,  however,  declined  the  offer. 


A PROPOSITION  FOR  THE  SERPENTINE. 

So  many  are  the  opinions  expressed,  and  so 
many  tlie  crotchets  proposed,  for  the  purification 
of  this  sheet  of  water,  that  this  most  simple  of  all 
navigators’  jobs  has  become  a puzzle  and  a 
problem. 

Engineers,  statesmen,  and  philanthropic  gentle- 
men determine  to  differ  upon  the  modes  of  ex- 
purgation as  to  the  volume,  and  of  adaptation  as 
to  public  uses,  of  this  most  important  easement  for 
bathers,  and  of  recreation  ibr  promenaders.  I 
would  ask,  has  any  one  of  the  gentlemen  who 
treated  the  subject  in  the  House  of  Commons  ever 
nmdded  a large  pond,  or  fashioned  the  oruamental 
waters  of  a park  ? If  he  has  done  so,  he  must 
be  fully  able  to  clear  up  the  question,  and  to  ex- 
plain the  mode  of  dealing  with  the  fifty  acres  of 
pond  called  the  Serpentine. 

In  an  article  published  in  tbe  Bidhler  a month 
back,  I showed  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  concrete 
the  whole  area;  that  the  cost  would  be  70,000/. 
utterly  thrown  aivay ; that  the  margins,  to  the 
extent  of  100  or  120  feet,  should  be  graduated  to 
a depth  of  5 feet,  leaving  the  centre  as  deep  as  it 
may  be,  or  deep  even  as  possible:  this  extent 
, would  be  sufficient  for  bathers  who  cannot  swim; 

' the  centre  pool  would  be  more  buoyant  for  those 
who  can  : therefore,  the  inequalities  of  the  margin 
might  he  filled  up — levelled  from  the  material 
taken  from  the  deeps ; hut,  in  the  first  instance, 
the  whole  reserve  ought  to  be  drained,  and  the 
mud,  the  accumulation  of  centuries,  ought  to  be 
removed  j or  if  allowed  to  remain,  covered  with 
at  least  2 feet  of  gravel. 

Tliew’holc  basin  is  composed  of  a pure  and  clean 
yellow  gravel;  therefore,  when  the  slime  and 
filth  are  removed,  there  is  no  difficulty  about  the 
fonnation  of  a clean  bottom  surface;  and  as  there 
ai-e  numerous  springs  throughout  the  extent,  all 
these  supplies  would  feed  and  freshen  the  body  of 
water:  true,  it  is  not  enough,  being  barely  tanta- 
mount to  the  daily  evaporation  from  so  large  a 
surface;  but  there  are  many  other  springs  and 
sources  of  supply  — one  near  the  Guard-house, 
hard  by  the  Sub-llaiiger’s  Lodge,  and  another  near 
Albert  Gate. 

By  sinking,  however,  in  any  part  of  the  park, 
plenty  of  the  purest  water  can  be  had,  and  there 
is  no  lack  of  contractors  who  would  engage  to 
find  it ; hut  by  sinking  in  the  deepest  parts,  there 
is  no  doubt  but,  from  the  nature  of  the  geological 
substratum,  and  from  the  dip  of  the  land  for 
miles,  abundance  could  he  had. 

It  is  taken  for  granted  that  the  Bayswater 
sewers  are  diverted  from  the  bed  of  the  Serpen- 
tine : if  so,  then  there  is  no  other  source  of  con- 
tamination ; and  the  water  arising  thus  from 
springs  must  be  of  the  purest  and  most  pellucid 
description. 

To  reduce  the  central  depth  would  but  expose 
the  lake  to  putrefaction.  What  preserves  the 
mountain  lakes  of  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Wales, 
— lakes  which,  many  of  them,  pour  forth  but 
tiny  rivulets, — what  but  the  immense  depths  ? 
The  body  of  limpid  water,  the  product  of 
bottom  springs  and  of  mountain  drainage,  is 
collected  in  those  profound  repositories  : tbe 
quantity,  and  the  perpetual  change  and  agi- 
tation produced  by  the  low  temperature  of  the 
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bottom  spr'mgg,  resist  the  tendency  of  solar  radia- 
tion, which  in  shallow  breadths  of  water  must  in 
a very  short  time  vitiate  and  putrefy  the  whole ; 
to  reduce  the  depth  to  four  or  five  feet  would  but 
assure  such  a result. 

Tlie  work  of  clearing  off  the  foul  deposits 
accumulated  from  sewage  would  be  very  inex- 
pensive, if  the  manure  did  not  pay  tor  the 
labour  ; and  the  material  or  superstructure  being 
everywhere  yellow  gravel,  the  removal  or  dis- 
placement of  so  many  yards  might  be  counted  to 
a nicetv  bv  any  barrowman,  so  soon  as  the  waters 
were  suffered  to  escape  by  opening  the  penstocks. 
To  mud,  to  expurgate,  the  whole  extent  of 
bottom  is  absolutely  requisite,  and  it  must  be 
laid  bare  before  any  engineer,  or  water  doctor,  or 
commissioner,  can  pretend  to  form  an  opinion, 
much  less  give  an  estimate  of  the  cost. 

■\Mio  knows  what  are  the  soundings  of  the  Ser- 
pentine ? The  Admiralty  have  no  charts  thereof. 
Since  Queen  Aune  first  planned  the  waters,  when 
they  were  in  form  serpentine,  no  account  has 
been  registered  of  the  number  of  gravel  pits,  dells, 
and  furrows,  that  have  been  filled  in  to  the  level 
of  the  pond  head  at  the  dry  cascade ; but  that  is 
of  no  consequence,  for  the  margins  only  should  he 
sloped  or  graduated,  and  the  material  being  with- 
drawn from  the  interior,  then  the  centre  being 
deepened,  a body  of  water  might  be  collected 
sufficient  to  retain  what  Mr.  Fitzroy  terms 
" limpidity.” 

Should  there  he  any  difficulty  in  disposing  of  the 
muddy  treasure, — the  accumulation  of  sewage,  in 
the  depths;  or  should  the  munificent  vote  of 
17,000/.  for  this  national  undertaking  prove  in- 
sufficient to  form  filtering-beds  and  engine-house ; 
if,  indeed,  it  be  determined  thus  to  supply  the 
lake  j surely  they  must  commence  the  works  by 
expurgation  of  the  bottom.  And  even  in  that 
case,  an  island  might  be  formed  of  the  mud, 
which  might  afterwards  be  heaped  around  with 
the  clean  gravel  so  plentiful  everywhere  : such  an 
object,  when  shrubbed  and  judiciously  planted, 
would  greatly  enhance  the  beauty  of  park  scenery, 
not  often  excelled  even  in  picturesque  England; 
and  a ferry-boat,  as  before  suggested  by  me,  op- 
posite the  receiving-house,  woxrld  afford  to  pedes- 
trians traversing  the  park  a much  coveted  short 
cut,  as  well  as  a luxury  to  wanderers  of  all  ages. 

For  water  not  intended  for  drinking,  filtration 
is  absolutely  useless : the  springs  to  be  opened 
and  made  available  would,  as  soon  as  a good  cen- 
tral depth  was  assured,  retain  the  whole  body  in  a 
wholesome  condition ; but  as  to  filtoring-beds  and 
pumping-engines  (if  the  latter  could  be  dispensed 
with),  they  are  wholly  out  of  place  in  pleasure 
grounds,  every  rood  of  which  is  attaining  yearly 
an  inappreciable  value. 

Try,  first,  whether  you  cannot  have  water 
enough  : you  have  it  at  the  Round  Pond,  at  the 
guard-house,  as  well  as  deprofundis  in  the  very 
centre, — all  of  it  by  natural  flow ! While  the 
lake  is  full,  and  that  we  are  in  absolute  ignorance 
of  its  bounteous  crystal  sources,  it  is  resolved  to 
begin  at  the  end,  and  create  a supply  which  can 
only  be  continued  by  everlasting  pumping ! 

What  is  most  necessary  now  is  to  clear  out  the 
mud  from  the  entire  basin,  then  to  measure  the 
resources  of  incoming  water,  and  lastly,  and  only 
in  the  dearth  of  the  natural  element,  evidences 
will  discover  to  great  engineers  what  ought  to  be 
done.  Truly  wc  may  distrust  science  when  one 
great  authority  states  that  the  engines  of  St. 
James’s  Park  are  fed  by  filtration  through  a solid 
concrete  bottom ; and  that  although  the  well  is 
sunk  in  the  deepest  gravel  basin  of  London! 

A good  overseer  of  navx’les,  with,  say  150  stont 
men,  would  do,  and  engage  to  do,  the  whole  job 
before  Xoveraber.  If  the  work  be  done  properly, 
it  must  be  so  begun ; but,  in  the  name  of  taste,  of 
common  sense,  do  not  begin  by  erecting  costly 
machinery,  by  raising  unnecessary  buildings,  by 
forming  slimy  and  useless  filtering  beds  in  the 
groves  which  are  so  essential  to  our  metropolitan 
repose.  Quondam. 


THE  DRAWINGS  BY  RAFFAELLE  IN  THE 
MUSEUil  AT  BROMPTON. 

Wux  you  call  the  attention  of  the  Department 
of  Art  to  the  want  of  some  brief  explanation  of 
the  very  fine  series  of  sketches  by  Ball'aelle  which 
are  now  being  exhibited  at  the  South  Kensington 
Museum  ? At  present  the  majority  of  visitors  pass 
them  by,  fatigued  by  a number  of  discouuected 
studies,  apparently  without  any  purpose  or  design, 
while  a catalogue,  with  a brief  description  of  the 
purpose  for  which  each  sketch  was  made,  would 
render  the  collection  an  extremely  interesting 
study.  I used  the  words  “each  sketch  ” advisedlv, 
because  there  is  scarcely  a drawing  of  Ratl'aelle’s 


which  does  not  illustrate  some  portion  of  his  life, 
or  was  made  with  particular  reference  to  the  same 
work  which  he  afterwards  perfected.  Among  the 
most  notable  sketches  is  (No.  51)  a portrait 
of  the  artist.  Nos.  26  and  42,  two  sUidies  in 
chiaroscuro,  for  the  miracle  of  the  wafer  in  the 
Vatican;  a sketch  (33),  of  the  man  letting  him- 
self down  from  the  wall  for  the  Incendio  del 
Borgo,  in  the  same  place;  aud  a charcoal  study 
(107)  of  the  celebrated  figure  with  the  vase  on 
her  head,  for  the  same  fresco.  Then  there  is  a 
sketch  for  the  left-hand  portion  of  the  fresco  of 
the  Ceuacolo  (95),  in  the  Museum  at  Florence,  and 
a very  interesting  outline  of  the  entombment 
(144),  apparently  embodying  the  artist's  first  idea, 
as  the  body  of  Christ  is  nearly  straight,  and  the 
general  disposition  of  the  figures  differs  consider- 
ably from  the  picture.  A small  coloured  drawing 
of  the  Presentation  iu  the  Temple  is  curious,  and 
upsets  Mrs.  Schiminelpeniiick’s  theory  about 
Raffaelle  having  introduced  the  spiral  columns 
into  his  cartoon  of  Paul  and  Silas  at  the  Beautiful 
Gate  for  the  purpose  of  contrasting  their  false 
curvature  with  the  uprightness  and  simplicity  of 
the  principal  figure,  as  the  same  columns  appear 
in  this  without  any  apparent  reason.  No.  43  is  a 
sketch  for  one  of  the  figures  iu  the  last  bay  of  St. 
Peter’s,  at  Rome,  next  the  west  front,  which  is 
remarkable  for  its  inconsistency  as  well  as  for  its 
graceful  drawings. 

There  is  also  a clever  drawing  by  Giulio  Clovis, 
the  illuminator,  and  pupil  of  Giulio  Romano,  of 
the  ceiling  of  the  Sistine  Chapel,  and  several 
sketches  by  Michelangelo.  Among  others  a shidy 
from  life,  for  one  of  the  figures  for  the  tomb  of 
Lorenzo  de  Medici. 

It  is  a great  pity,  now  that  photography  renders 
the  reproduction  of  drawings  so  easy,  that  steps 
are  not  taken  for  completing  imperfect  scries  of 
studies  by  photography,  or  even  exchanges  might 
sometimes  be  judiciously  effected  between  mu- 
seums. Thus,  there  are  some  sketches  at  the 
Museo  Egittico,  illustrating  Rafi’aelle’s  Cenacolo, 
which  might  be  rendered  more  complete  by  the 
addition  of  a photograph  of  No.  95  of  the  Oxford 
Collection,  whicli  the  Florentines  might  exchange 
for  a ifiiotograph  of  the  sketches  they  possess. 

J.  H. 


VISIT  OF  ARCHITECTS  TO  THE  PRIME 
MINISTER. 

On  IVednesday  a number  of  architects  had  an 
interview  with  Lord  Palmerston,  at  Cambridge 
House,  Piccadilly,  to  intimate  their  concurrence 
in  the  views  expressed  by  him  with  reference  to 
the  proposed  Foreign  Office,  and  their  objection 
to  the  employment  of  a certain  style  of  Gothic 
architecture  for  public  buildings.  Mr.  Tite, 
M.P.  and  Mr.  Coningham,  JI.P.  introduced  them, 
and  there  were  present  Mr.  C.  Barry,  Mr.  Banks, 
^Ir.  Brodrick,  Mr.  T.  Bell,  Mr.  Clifton,  Mr. 
Cockerell,  Professor  Donaldson,  Mr.  Falkner,  Mr. 
Fowler,  Mr.  I’Anson,  Mr.  Kerr,  Mr.  Lamb,  Mr. 
Law,  Mr.  Garbing,  Mr.  Mee,  Mr.  Scoles,  Mr. 
Sydney  Smirke,  Mr.  Thomson,  and  Mr.  Watson, 
several  of  whom  addressed  the  Premier  at  some 
length.  


COMPETITION. 

CJtapel  and  Schools,  Croydon. — The  designs  of 
!\Ir.  T.  E.  Knightley,  of  Cannon-street,  have  been 
chosen. 


THE  :\r.VNCHESTER  INFANT  SCHOOL 
FOR  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

The  chief  stone  of  a novel  and  interesting 
school  has  been  laid  at  Old  Trafford.  This  insti- 
tution will,  it  is  said,  be  the  first  of  its  kind  in 
the  world.  It  is  intended  to  be  kept  up  in  con- 
nection with  tlie  school  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  at 
Old  Trafford,  and  the  building  is  to  he  erected  in 
the  rear  of  the  parent  school,  as  a detached  addi- 
tion to  the  buildings. 

The  new  schools,  for  which  the  builders’  con- 
tract somewhat  exceeds  4,700?.  will  be  assimilated 
, as  nearly  as  possible  in  exterior  to  the  Tudor  style 
i of  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  which  was  adopted 
' for  the  main  building.  It  will  cover  an  area  of 
577  yards;  and  it  will  comprise  sheltered  play- 
grounds in  the  lower  story,  over  which  will  be  a 
I school-room,-10  feet  by  25  feet ; dining-hall,  29  feet 
by  20  feet;  boys’ dormitory,  40  feet  by  25  feet; 
girls’  dormitory,  48  feet  6 inches  by  20  feet ; and 
all  other  necessary  rooms  and  conveniences.  The 
dormitories  will  afford  700  cubic  feet  of  space  for 
each  child ; and  strict  attention  will  be  paid  to 
the  means  of  ventilation. 

The  site  is  on  the  westerly  side  of  the  school, 
and  the  additional  building  will  cover  an  area  of 
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577  yards;  but,  from  the  peculiar  position  of  the 
ground,  only  20  yards  frontage  could  be  obtained. 
The  fai,'ade  will  be  of  stone.  Jlr.  James  Redford, 
of  Mauchester,  architect,  has  prejxired  the  designs. 


GRECIAN  STATUE  FOR  FRANCE. 

Tue  town  of  Brescia  possesses  a Grecian  statue, 
representing  Victory,  which  is  considered  a mas- 
terpiece of  antiquity.  The  Minister  of  State 
(France)  wishing  to  enrich  tlie  Paris  Museum 
with  a reproduction  of  this  statue,  directed 
^Marshal  Vaillant  to  apply  to  the  authorities  of 
the  town  for  leave  to  have  a cast  taken.  Hitherto, 
the  Municipal  Court  of  Brescia  had  always  re- 
fused a similar  request,  with  a view,  no  doubt,  of 
preserving  the  statue  from  any  possibility  of  in- 
jury. The  Syndic,  Count  Valotti,  however,  has 
answered  the  minister’s  application  in  the  most 
gracious  terms,  and  has  expressed  his  intention  of 
having  a copy  of  the  statue  made  at  the  expense 
of  the  town,  and  of  presenting  it  to  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  as  a testimony  of  the  deepest  gratitude 
of  all  the  inhabitants. 


ST.  SIMON’S  CHURCH,  UPPER  CHELSEA. 

In  ilarch  last  we  gave  some  particulars  of  the 
church  of  St.  Simon,  erected  in  Moore-street; 
Chelsea,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Joseph  Pea- 
cock, architect.  The  accompanying  engraving 
represents  the  interior  of  the  church.  The  total 
length,  internally,  is  87  feet  G inches;  the  width, 
43  feet  6 inches ; height,  47  feet  6 inches.  It  haj 
sittings  for  850  persons.  The  cost  of  the  churcli 
complete,  exclusive  of  the  site,  was  5,250?. 

The  church  is  airaiiged  to  admit  of  galleries  in 
the  transepts.  The  font,  in  one  block  of  stone,  is 
an  adaptation  of  the  blended  triangles.  All  the 
staircases  to  the  galleries  are  of  stone,  and  are 
entered  from  the  outside  of  the  church. 

The  site  was  purchased  by  some  of  the  parish- 
ioners of  Upper  Chelsea  and  others,  the  money 
being  raised  through  the  exertions  of  the  Rev. 
K.  Burgess,  rector  of  Upper  Chelsea.  The  Rev: 
William  Scott  Moncrieff,  M.A.  is  the  first  incum- 
bent. 

The  church  is  built  of  Kentish  rag-stone,  with 
Bath  stone  dressings.  It  consists  of  nave,  aisles, 
and  transept,  with  chancel.  The  interior  is  of 
white  Suffolk  brick,  relieved  witli  red  and  black, 
and  string  courses  of  red  are  carried  round  the 
walls.  Each  transept  is  spanned  by  two  arches, 
supported  on  marble  column  with  carved  capital, 
the  central  spandril  of  which  is  pierced,  giving  a 
light  and  open  effect  in  the  widest  portion  of  the 
church. 

The  pulpit  is  of  stone,  carved,  and  is  supported 
at  the  base  with  serpentine  marble  sliafts.  It  has 
five  panels,  carved  with  the  sacred  monogram 
and  the  emblems  of  the  Evangelists.  The  reredos 
is  of  stone,  with  Sienna  marble  shafts,  and  the 
shafts  of  the  east  window  over  these  are  of  red 
serpentine  marble.  All  the  appointments  of  the 
church  are  effective. 

The  first  stone  was  laid  on  the  8th  of  June,  1858; 
and  the  church  was  consecrated  by  the  Bishop  of 
Carlisle  (officiating  for  the  Bishop  of  Loudon)  on 
the  21st  March,  1859. 

The  history  of  the  church  is  best  given  in  an 
inscription  on  a tablet  in  the  church,  of  which  the 
following  is  a copy ; — 

This  Church 
with  Parsonage 
was  erected 
A.D.  1859, 
by 

HENaV  ViBTCE  Teiids 
and 

John  Martin, 
as  one 

among  other 

similar  means  of  appropriating 
a munificent  Legacy  bequeathed 
to  them  by 
William  Coles, 
a much  respected  inhabitant 
of  Chelsea. 

The  site  purchased  by  the 
Parishioners  of  Upper  Chelsea 
and  others. 

REV.  RICHARD  UURGESS,  Rector. 

Built  upon  the  foundation  of  the 
Apostles  and  Prophets, 

JESUS  CHRIST 
himself  being  the  corner  stone, 
in  whom  we  also  arc 
bitilded  together 
for  an  habitation 
of  God  through 
the  Spirit. 

A site  for  schools  was  purchased  with  the  site 
for  the  church  : these,  it  is  hoped,  will  shortly  be 
built,  as  several  hundred  pounds  have  already  been 
subscribed. 


ST.  SIMON’S,  UPPER  CHELSEA. Mu.  Joseph  Pi:acock,  Auchitect. 
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CAMBERWELL  DISTRICT 
SDEVEYORSHIP, 

METEOPOLITAN  BOAKD  OP  WOEES. 

On  Friday,  12tb,  the  Board  proceeded  to  elect 
; a surveyor  for  the  Camberwell  district,  under  the 
'“Building  Act.”  The  following  is  a list  of  the 
■ candidates : — 

Messrs.  John  Johnson,  George  Legg,  Henry 
. Laxton,  Charles  J.  Badger,  T.  E.  Knightley,  Henry 
Jarvis,  Joseph  Liddiard,  S.  fialter,  Geo.  Elking- 
' ton,  Henry  8.  Legg,  Horace  Field,  Thomas  Morris 
Charlton,  John  J.  Cole,  Edward  Roberts,  J.  Hur- 
greave  Stevens,  George  Morgan,  Thomas  E. 
Benham,  Henry  Dawson,  and  Edward  L. 
Paraire. 

Moved  by  Mr.  Taylor,  seconded  by  Mr.  Brooker, 
“That  the  number  be  reduced  by  one  vote  to  six, 

1 that  the  names  be  then  put  seriatim,  and  that 
1 the  candidate  having  the  least  number  of  votes 
I be  struck  off  at  each  voting.” 

The  names  were  then  severally  put ; and  the 
result  was  as  follows : — 


No.  of  Votes. 


No.  of  Votes. 


J.  Johnson  16  11.  Field  8 

G.  Legg 17  Thomas  Morris...  3 

H.  Laxton 7 J.  J.  Cole 11 

C.  J.  Badger 0 E.  Roberts  4 

T.  E.  Knightley  . 7 .7.  H.  Stevens  ...  14 

H.  Jarvis  22  G.  Morgan 13 

J.  Liddiard  10  T.  E.  Benham  ...  2 

S.  Sidter,  juu.  ...  7 H.  Dawson  2 

Geo.  Elkington...  11  E.  L.  Paraire  ...  1 

H.  S.  Legg  14 

Moved  by  Mr.  Harris,  seconded  by  Mr.  Brooker, 
and  resolved,  “ That  the  appointment  of  district 
surveyor  he  subject  to  the  condition  that  he  shall 
make  no  claim  for  compensation  in  case  a diminu- 
tion of  income  should  at  any  time  hereafter  arise 
from  any  reduction  or  alteration  of  fees,  by  the 
Board  or  otherwise.” 


The  Board  proceeded  with  the  election  by  show 
I of  hands,  taken  five  times  in  succession,  the 
: lowest  being  struck  off  at  each  voting. 


Name. 

First 

Voting. 

Second 

Voting 

Thinl 

Voting. 

Fourth 

Voting. 

Fifth 

Voting 

Johnson  . . 

20 

Ifi 

16 

G.  Legg.... 

19 

18 

Jars'is 

22 

H.  S.Lcgg. . 

H 

Stevens 

13 

14 

Morgan .... 

12 

12 

Resolved,  “ That  Mr.  H.  Jarvis  be  the  surveyor 
I of  the  district  of  Camberwell.” 

Resolved,  “That  the  tender  of  Messrs.  Hack 
and  Son,  for  the  construction  of  the  Victoria- 
I park  Approach  Bridge,  for  the  sum  of  -LSIS/.,  bo 
; accepted,  on  producing  sureties  to  be  appointed 
, by  the  Board. 


FRENCH  AND  ENGLISH  ART, 

THE  “EEVUE  GENEEAXE  DE  E'AECHITECTEEE.” 


uttered  by  our  Saviour, — “ Love  one  another  and 
God  ” (who  is  love  and  justice)  “ above  all  things.” 

I rejoice  passionately  in  the  Anglo-French 
Alliance,  becarrse  it  has  always  seemed  to  me  that 
of  the  representatives  of  the  highest  qualities  of 
our  Germanic-Latin  race. 

I regret  that  just  now  I am  pressed  for  time, 
for  I should  much  like,  in  connection  with  your 
article,  to  have  expressed  my  opinion  on  the 
special  influence  exercised  by  every  great  people 
upon  the  diverse  evolution  of  art  in  the  past,  ayd 
on  the  special  influence  which  each  of  the  existing 
great  nations  is  called  upon  to  exercise  on  the  art 
of  the  fuGire  in  the  name  of  its  own  particular 
genius  and  peculiar  position.  Thence  I should 
have  deduced — to  the  satisfaction,  I think,  of  the 
Builder — 'the  principles  which  should  animate  an 
ArchitecturalReviewin  France(althonghaddressed 
to  Europe  at  large),  at  the  epoch  at  which  we 
find  ourselves,  with  art  in  disaiTay,  now  looking 
around  for  someprinciple  of  life  superior  to  the  in- 
dividual phantasy  of  the  artist ; anon  taking  refuge 
entirely  in  that  phantasy,  or  in  tradition,  which  is 
here  another  phairtasy, — the  classical  arcbasological 
artist  not  separating  himself  from  the  Gothic 
archa?ological  artist,  excepting  by  a name  and  a 
date,  the  two  doctrines  nearly  approaching  to  that 
of  an  impossible  resurrection  of  the  past.  To  draw 
the  dead  from  their  tombs  is  a miracle.  Society  does 
not  live,  or  develop  itself,  by  miracles ; that  is  to 
say,  by  the  suspension  of  natural  laws;  hut,  on 
the  contrary,  by  the  regular  developments  of  those 
laws  which  God  has  imposed  on  man,  on  His  work, 
and  on  Nature,  from  the  beginning. 

To  make  clearer  my  meaning,  I will  particula- 
rise two  articles  in  previous  numbers  of  the 
Benue,  complementary  aud  not  contradictory,  the 
one  on  “ Symbolism,”  vol.  vii.  p.  49,  the  other 
on  “ Liberty  in  Art,”  vol.  vii.  p.  392.  I also 
gladly  point  out  in  the  same  vol.  vii.  an  article  on 
the  Joint  Responsibility  {soVidarite')  of  Industry 
and  Art,  wherein  I prophesied — in  the  name  of 
the  wants  of  the  future — the  inevitable  alliance 
of  the  two  great  nations.  Not  to  look  farther 
than  vol.  vii.  for  fear  of  over-taxing  you,  the  arti- 
cle, p.  526,  entitled  “ Journey  of  Two  Artists, — 
Discussion  on  Art,”  contains  (begimiing  at  p.  530) 
a digest  of  a discourse  delivered  by  me  thirteen 
years  since,  in  favour  of  liberty  for  art  and  liberty 
for  the  artist ; not  monkish  seclusion  within  a 
circle  of  rules,  or  of  traditions  elevated  into  exag- 
gerated importance.  This  last  article  will  show 
the  species  of  difficulty  that  Free  Art,  springing 
from  a free  but  cultivated  sentiment  and  the  sin- 
cere emotions  of  the  soul,  encounters  amongst  us, 
and  how  indispensable  it  Is  to  create  the  science 
of  modern  art  to  combat  the  exclusive  worshippers 
of  erudition. 

The  Emperor  of  Russia  has  been  pleased  to 
name  me  “Chevalier  of  the  Order  of  St.  Stanis- 
laus.” I have  only  known  it  a week. 

C.  Dalt. 


The  following  translation  of  a letter  from  the 
1 editor  of  the  Revue  Oinerale  will  explain  itself: — 

I have  read  very  attentively  the  recent  notice  in 
I the  Builder,  of  the  fifteenth  volume  of  the  Revue. 

I It  is  evidently  a thoughtful,  courteous  work, 
written  in  good  faith.  I receive  it  thankfully, 

I and  did  not  time  fail  me,  would  willingly  have 
: undertaken  to  reply  to  one  or  two  criticisms,  less 
I in  order  to  refute  them,  than  to  render  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  the  Revue  is  conducted  better 
understood. 

Undeniably  there  is  a great  dissimilarity  be- 
tween the  genius  of  the  French  and  the  English. 
Tliey  are  most  strongly  contrasted ; but  does  it 
result  from  this  that  they  contradict  each  other? 

I Must  one  bo  false  because  the  other  is  true  ? I 
I do  not  believe  it.  To  me  each  genius  appears  as 
complementary  to  the  other.  In  the  designs  of 
the  Divine  Providence,  I believe  they  ai-e  (as  the 

■ two  sides  of  an  arch),  destined  to  sustain  the 
efforts  of  the  world,  and  to  offer  a firm  basis  for 

■ future  progress.  English  and  French  genius, 
iTuuted,  combine  all  the  brilliantand  solid  qualities 

of  the  Caucassian  race;  and  the  day  when  all 
small  national  jealousies,  founded  on  a false  inter- 
pretation of  the  past  antagonism  of  the  two 
peoples,  shall  no  longer  arise  to  disturb  higher- 
soulcd  men, — that  day  of  impartial  judgment  of 

■ the  two  nations  by  the  elite  of  both,— that  day  of 
I which  I distinctly  foresee  the  dawn,  and  of  which 
my  Revue  and  the  Builder  bear  witness  by  their 
love  and  their  practice  of  international  justice— ' 
I that  day  will  he  the  one  which  the  Jewish  pro- 
phet foresaw  when  he  said,  “ Then  shall  they  beat 
their  swords  into  ploughshares,  and  their  spears 
into  priming-hooks.”  The  idea  here  expressed 
■Beems  to  me  the  most  beautiful  that  antiquity  has 
"bequeathed  to  us,  with  the  exception  of  that 


THE  STUDY  OF  ART  IN  THE  PROVINCES. 

THE  SCHOOL  or  AET  AT  LEEDS. 

Aet  is  up  and  doing  in  the  north.  Almost 
every  year  we  see  grand  buildings  arising ; either 
town-halls  of  great  magnificence,  as  at  Liverpool 
or  Leeds,  or  churches  of  the  good  architecture 
and  surpassing  richness,  as  at  Halifax,  Hudders- 
field, and  various  other  places.  The  schools  of  art 
are  flourishing.  Every  year  we  sec  their  influence 
more  widely  extended,  and  their  classes  embracing 
new  branches  of  society.  In  Liverpool,  Manches- 
ter, Leeds,  Edinburgh,  Dundee,  the  number  of 
school  children  alone  who  are  taught  to  draw 
is  reckoned  by  the  thousand.  The  School  of  Art  at ; 
Leeds  is  beginning  to  send  out  oft'shoots  as  a result 
of  its  work  in  the  district.  Halifax  has  esta- 
blished a school  for  itself,  taking  as  master  the 
second  master  at  Leeds,  who  previously  taught 
there.  But  already  the  work  from  Leeds,  as  a 
centre,  is  become  too  great,  and  an  effort  is  now 
being  made  to  establish  another  school  either  in 
Huddersfield  or  Bradford  to  supply  those  districts 
and  Keigley  with  an  independent  means  of  art 
education.  For  this  purpose  a prospectus  has 
been  issued  by  the  Leeds  School  of  Art  committee, 
stating  the  end  proposed  and  the  advantages 
offered  by  art  education  to  all  classes.  We  quote 
from  it : — 

“The  increasing  demand  for  instruction  in  drawing 
and  art  education  generally,  both  in  Leeds  and  its  locality, 
has  induced  the  committee  of  the  Leeds  School  of  Art  to 
apply  to  the  Department  of  Science  and  .\rt  for  the 
assistance  of  an  art  master,  whose  time  will  be  entirely 
devoted  to  neighbouring  towns.  Iii  compliance  with  this 
application,  Mr.  Walter  Smith,  art  master,  has  been  sent 
and  provisionally  appointed. 

Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  increasing  develop- 
ment of  education  amongst  us  must  be  aware  of  the  im- 
portant position  which  drawing  is  now  rapidly  assuming 
in  the  education  of  all  classes.  If  we  investigate  for  our- 


selves the  subjects  of  the  majority  of  competitive  exami- 
nations, we  shall  find  drawing  usually  amongst  them.  Id 
some  branches  of  her  Majesty’s  army,  the  possession  of  a 
certain  power  in  drawing  is  a sine  qua  non  to  admission. 
In  the  civil  service  examinations  for  home  and  Indian 
appointments,  drawing  is  a voluntary  subject  for  many 
branches  of  the  service.  In  the  middle-class  examinations 
of  the  Universities,  drawing  occupies  one  of  the  most 
prominent  divisions.  In  branches  of  art  manufacture, 
we  find  the  skilled  workman  who  draws  able  to  take  a 
considerably  better  position  than  one  who  is  unable  to 
draw.  In  many  instances  the  foreman  or  director  of  the 
works  in  factories  and  workshops,  or  in  the  superintend- 
ence of  buildings,  has  achieved  that  superiority  by  the 
power  of  drawing,  and  of  being  able  to  understand  tte 
drawings  from  which  works  have  to  be  executed.  The 
schoolmaster  who  draws  sufficiently  well  to  teach  it  to 
his  pupils,  has  an  increase  of  salary  allowed  him  by  the 
Government  for  teaching  itj  whilst  the  addition  of  this 
subject  to  his  range  of  knowledge  must  raise  his  social 
status.  Those  who  from  their  social  position  must  ever 
regard  drawing  and  painting  merely  as  accomplishments, 
need  hardly  to  be  reminded  how  gratifying  is  the  exercise 
of  these  powers,  and  how  materially  the  pleasures  of 
travel  and  observation  are  increased  by  the  power  of 
understanding  what  is  seen  either  at  home  or  abroad; 
and  the  art  treasures  of  the  world  form  no  inconsiderable 
portion  of  the  pleasurable  sights  which  are  offered  to  the 
refined  observer.  To  such  it  is  suggested  that  the  acqui- 
sition of  the  rudiments  of  art  is  as  necessary  for  the  cor- 
rect appreciation  of  works  of  art,  as  a knowledge  of  the 
grammar  of  a foreign  language  is  indispensable  to  the 
full  comprehension  of  books  written  in  that  language.” 

In  addressing’a  meeting  of  Sclioolmasters  and 
Pupil  Teachers  at  Huddersfield,  Mr.  Walter 
Smith,  after  explaining  the  nature  of  the  course 
of  drawing  about  to  be  adopted  in  special  classes 
for  schoolmasters,  said, — 

“ In  conclusion,  allow  me  to  state  that  I come 
among  you  with  a full  knowledge  of  the  great  re- 
sponsibilities of  your  position.  No  one  can  be 
better  persuaded  than  I am,  bow  completely  the 
schoolmaster  holds  in  his  hand  the  intellectual  ad- 
vancement of  large  masses  of  the  people.  After 
every  other  means  has  failed  to  engraft  upon  our 
people  that  taste  which  we  see  other  nations  are 
possessed  of; — after  schools  of  design  and' artistic 
academies  have  failed  to  do  this,  the  schoolmaster 
at  last  is  appealed  to  by  the  country,  and  the 
country  is  anxiously  watching  for  the  response 
that  will  bo  made.  Advantages  are  offered  as  a 
stimulus,  which  in  many  cases  have  been  em- 
braced. Already  large  and  important  schools  are 
taught  to  draw  by  the  schoolmasters  themselves, 
and  many  hundreds  of  pupil  teachers  are  becom- 
ing qualified  for  teaching,  and  thereby  to  improve 
tbeir  own  positions,  ami  add  taste  aud  a love  of 
beautiful  forms  to  the  acquirements  of  their 
pupils.  I ask  you  all  for  your  co-operation.  My 
attention  will  be  given  largely  to  increase  those 
opportunities  of  improvement  which  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council  has  placed  within  your  reach, 
aud  to  facilitate  your  progress  in  drawing.  I feel 
that  we  are  all  workers  on  the  same  mission,  and 
therefore  need  mutual  assistance.  Our  labours 
are  for  the  direct  improvement  of  our  people,  and 
for  the  national  advancement,  Luough  the  means 
we  employ  difler  as  to  subject;  but  in  each  and 
all  our  end  is  the  same,  and  that  end  I conceive 
to  be  the  elevation  and  improvement  of  the  lower 
classes,  the  development  of  talent  and  intellect, 
and  the  general  good  of  society.” 


THE  REPARATION  OF  THE  CARBAYIN 

TUNNEL  ON  THE  LANGREO  SFiUSHSH 
RAILWAY. 

This  important  and  interesting  work  was  com- 
menced in  Augustl85G,ancl  has  been  continued  ever 
since.  The  first  symptom  of  destruction  appeai-ed 
in  the  side  walls  of  the  arch,  which,  from  imper- 
fect cohesion  and  insufficient  thickness,  bulged 
outwards  aud  threatened  to  fall  in  several  places. 
A service  of  reparation  was  organized  to  work  in 
the  night  time,  in  order  not  to  interrupt  the 
trains,  the  line  being  then  open  for  traffic ; and 
in  March  1857,  129m.  80c.  of  upright  walls  had 
been  reconstructed.  In  this  state  the  works  were 
proceeding  when  a doubt  arose  as  to  the  stability 
of  the  arch  itself,  in  the  first  100  metres  from  the 
entrance ; and  such  was  found  to  be  its  state  of 
dilapidation,  that  a reconnoitering  gallery  was 
driven  on  the  very  extrados.  This  heading  had 
the  following  objects : — 1.  To  discover  the  real 
thickness  of  the  arch.  2.  The  nature  of  the  soil 
through  which  the  tunnel  had  been  driven.  3. 
What  open  spaces  or  voids  bad  been  left  by  the 
settlement  of  the  masonry.  It  reached  the  length 
of  67  metres,  without  the  reconstruction  of  the 
side  walls  having  been  suspended  a single  moment, 
when  a sudden  movement,  which  severed  several 
of  the  ashlar  blocks  of  the  tunnel  face  and  the 
massive  masonry  of  the  arch  and  side  walls, 
decided  the  engineer  of  the  company,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Government,  to  reconstruct  the 
tunnel  arch  for  100  metres  in  length.  Difficult 
as  was  the  rebuilding  of  the  side  walls,  the  recon- 
struction of  the  arch  was  deemed  such  an  arduous 
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task  tliat  the  government  engineer  proposed,  at 
once,  a suspension  of  the  traffic  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  works,  and  an  order  was  issued 
by  the  general  direction  of  public  works  to  that 
effect.  In  vain  the  company’s  engineer  upheld 
his  plan  for  continuing  the  works  without  inter- 
rupting the  traffic  : the  Government  insisted  that 
it  should  be  stopped  j and  it  was  only  by  the 
interference  of  the  Governor  of  the  Provinces  and 
all  the  Senores  of  Asturias,  who  represented  the 
grievous  consequences  of  paralyzing  the  commerce 
of  the  country,  that  the  Government  consented, 
and  the  company’s  engineer  triumphed.  Coal  and 
merchandise  were,  however,  only  permitted  in  the 
trains. 

Not  being  prepared  for  a work  requiring  half  a 
million  of  bricks,  which  were  not  in  the  country, 
and  difficult  to  be  procured,  this  was  the  en- 
gineer’s first  care,  along  with  sundry  dispositions 
as  to  the  supply  of  water,  sidings,  and  shelter  for 
the  men  in  winter,  all  on  one  line  of  way,  the 
other  being  left  free.  Everything  was  ready  at 
the  end  of  1857,  and  on  January  2, 1858,  the  first 
key-stone  was  broken  out,  and  repairing  centres 
begun  at  each  end  of  the  portion  to  be  re- 
constnicted,  working  in  opposite  directions.  The 
work  was  carried  on  as  follows : — Four  supporting 
centres  were  placed  two  by  two,  so  that  their  tie- 
beams  were  at  a sufficient  height  to  permit  coal 
wagons  to  pass  underneath,  leaving  a rim  of  arch, 
to  be  demolished  Im.  50c.  wide.  Two  workmen  in 
this  space  removed  with  bars  the  masonry,  leaving 
the  natural  earth  quite  bare.  This  done,  and  the 
four  centres  removed,  another  centre  of  proper 
form,  1 metre  wide,  was  raised,  and  the  arch 
turned;  the  half-metre  being  left  for  keying  and 
tightening  the  extrados  properly,  so  as  to  leave 
no  joints  for  infiltration.  Thus  the  work  pro- 
ceeded metre  by  metre.  The  new  arch  is  80  cen- 
timetres thick. 


FRIENDLY  SOCIETIES. 

The  annual  report  by  Mr.  A.  Carnegie  Ritchie, 
Registrar  of  Friendly  Societies  in  Scotland,  has 
just  been  issued. 

In  a preface,  the  registrar  offers  some  words  of 
counsel  to  members  of  societies,  on  the  necessity’  of 
using  all  the  means  in  their  power  to  ascertain 
the  basis  of  safe  calculation,  and  cites  one  or  two 
cases  in  which  great  benefit  has  resulted  from  his 
advice.  The  report  proceeds  to  state  that  in  many 
of  the  societies  there  has  been  a considerable 
increase  of  funds  during  the  year,  showing  the 
value  of  good  management.  AVithiu  the  last  two 
years  many  of  the  industrial  classes  have  more 
carefully  and  anxiously  considered  the  comparative 
merits  of  “yearly  and  permanent  societies,”  and 
many  who  were  p*‘evIously  members  of  the  former 
have  become  members  of  the  latter.  The  whole 
members  of  several  yearly  societies  have  formed 
themselves  into  “ permanent  and  annual  dividend 
societies” — that  is,  they  reserve  a power  to  divide 
among  the  members  a certain  portion  of  their 
funds,  reserving  always  a certain  amount,  varying 
in  different  societies,  sufficient  for  the  carrying  on 
of  the  society.  The  registrar  considers  this  a 
better  and  much  improved  state  of  things  to  that 
of  “annual  societies,”  but  still  much  inferior  in 
Tisefulness  and  in  safety'  to  the  fully  permanent 
societies.  There  is  a class  of  friendly  societies  in 
Scotland,  “The  Penny  Savings  Banks  Friendly 
Societies,”  increasing  in  number,  and  which  are  of 
great  practical  importance  and  usefulness  in  train- 
ing all,  from  the  youngest  upwards,  to  habits  of 
provident  care  and  self-denial.  The  “Penny  Savings 
Banks  Friendly  Societies”fosterandattbrdthe  means 
ofeserting,  humanizing,  and  elevating  feelingsfrom 
very  early  life : they  release  the  spirit  from  that 
hardening  selfishness  which  the  necessary  contact 
with  an  ever-working  world  and  a grinding  sense 
of  powerless  poverty  are  so  prone  to  engender. 
The  registrar  feels  it  incumbent  on  him  to  press 
the  importance  of  the  formation  of  female  socie- 
ties, with  funds  both  for  provision  in  sickness, 
and  also  during  temporary  cessation  of  employ- 
ment, which  would  be  of  much  service  to  many 
deserving  women.  A superannuation  fund  might 
also,  without  much  difficulty,  he  added.  During 
the  last  year  there  has  been  a considerable  in- 
crease of  new  societies,  and  an  evidently  growing 
spirit  of  inquiry  in  many  districts  into  the  advan- 
tages of  friendly  societies.  There  has  been  the 
dissolution  of  only  one  society,  which  had  existed 
for  nearly  a century.  A good  many  old  societies 
exist  in  Scotland ; for  instance,  two  in  the  town 
of  Borrowstounness — the  one  instituted  in  1631, 
and  the  other  in  1659 : others  also  continue  to 
floiirish,  of  very  considerable  age,  the  members  of 
which  are  as  earnest  and  zealous  as  ever  for  their 
maintenance  and  progress.  The  registrar  thinks 


that  benefit  societies,  whether  instituted  for  relief 
in  sickness,  in  suspension  of  employment,  or  in 
old  age,  or  as  building  societies,  are  “the  true 
foundation  of  social  progress,  and,  if  vigorously 
and  judiciously  encouraged,  may,  by  the  growing 
and  ever-increasing  elevation  of  the  moral  and 
religious  habits  of  the  industrial  population  of 
this  land,  be  a sure  wall  of  defence  around  our 
country.”  In  the  course  of  his  report,  the  regis- 
trar notices  the  existence  of  “ burial  clubs  ” 
among  our  Roman  conquerors,  and  shows  how 
much  the  law  of  Scotland  is  founded  on,  aud  bow 
largely  its  principles  are  derived  from  the  Roman 
law. 


WORKS  IN  IRELAND. 

A SCHOOL-HOUSE  has  justbecn  completed  in  the 
town  of  Balbriggan,  from  the  designs,  and  under 
directions  of,  Mr.  S.  Symes,  architect.  It  is  in 
the  Italian  style,  aud  contains  two  large  school- 
rooms; yards,  garden,  &c.  being  attached.  The 
e.xternal  walling  is  of  Milverton  coursed  rubble, 
with  wrought  dressings,  and  the  chimneys  are  of 
brick.  Expenditure,  about  600^  Sir.  James 
Caffry,  builder.  We  understand  that  this  school  has 
been  erected  at  the  expense  of  George  Woods,  esq. 
of  Milverton  Hall. 

The  New  National  Gallery  is  progressing,  being 
now  more  than  half  up,  and  first  floor  of  joists 
laid.  It  will  be  connected  with  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society’s  house  by  a Corinthian  colonnade,  of 
quadrant  form,  and  similar  to  that  uniting  the 
corresponding  wing  of  the  Museum,  with  the  ex- 
ception that  the  screen  wail  between  the  pillars 
will  be  omitted.  Without  referring  to  the  merits 
of  these  new  buildings  the  Royal  Dublin  Society’s 
premises  will  surely  be  rendered  more  architec- 
turally important  by  their  erection,  and  that  body 
will  have  no  reason  to  regret  their  concession  of 
the  site  for  the  1853  Industrial  Exhibition. 
Messrs.  Cockburn  are  the  contractors,  and  the 
iron  gii’ders,  Ac.  are  being  supplied  from  Oxman- 
town  foundry,  Mr.  W.  Turner,  proprietor. 

The  New  Bank  of  Ireland,  in  Belfast,  is  pro- 
gressing. It  presents  to  Donegal-place  an  eleva- 
tion of  Palladian  character,  three  stories  high, 
and  extending  60  feet,  the  materials  being 
NewTy  granite  for  walling,  and  Portland  stone  for 
dressings,  cornices,  balustrade,  ikc.  The  Cash 
Office  is  in  the  form  of  a blunt  cross  about  10  feet 
each  way.  Mr.  S.  Symes,  of  Dubliu,  is  the  archi- 
tect; Messrs.  Fulton  ,cf  Belfiist,  the  contractors; 
and  Mr.  R.  O’Brien  the  clerk  of  works.  Expen- 
diture, about  7,500/. 

Messrs.  Lanyon  A Lynn  are  the  architects  to 
the  works  at  Sandford  Church,  couuty  Dublin, 
which  comprise  a new  front,  in  Gothic  style,  with 
handsome  moulded  and  arched  doorway,  great 
windows  with  elaborate  tracery,  circular  window 
in  gable,  projecting  buttresses,  aud  a turret  and 
spire  at  south-west  angle,  rising  to  a height  of 
some  80  feet ; and  a new  open  timber  roof,  of 
elaborate  character,  re-pewlng,  itc.  internally. 

The  Church  of  St.  Mary’s,  Dounybrook,  is  to 
he  enlarged  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners. 
Mr.  Welland  architect. 

A new  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  to  be  built 
at  La%-ey,  diocese  of  Kilraore.  The  churches  of 
Knocknamuckly,  county  Down,  and  Donahendry, 
county  Tyrone,  are  to  be  enlarged.  The  churches 
of  St.  Anne,  Dublin;  Leixlip,  same  county;  and 
Ballymoncy,  county  Antrim,  are  to  he  refitted. 
Important  alterations  and  additions  are  to  he 
made  at  Derry  Cathedral.  All  imder  the  Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners. 

A new  Presbyterian  Church  has  been  erected 
at  Ballyclare.  Mr.  W.  T.  Matin,  C.E.  furnished 
the  designs. 

New  Roman  Catholic  Churches  are  being  built 
at  Magbera;  also  at  Raheen,  Queen’s  county, 
Mr.  J.  S.  Butler,  architect  to  the  latter. 

A new  National  Bank  has  been  erected  at 
Clonmel,  from  designs  by  Mr.  Caldbeck,  architect. 
It  is  of  Italian  character  externally,  having  a 
rusticated  basement,  decorated  windows,  a bold 
projecting  cornice,  and  surmounted  by  a parapet. 
Mr.  W.  Brash  contractor,  Mr.  Higgins  clerk  of 
works.  The  iron-work  was  supplied  by  Mr.  Jacob, 
of  Clonmel;  the  marble  chimney-pieces  by 
Mr.  Hibson,  Dublin;  aud  the  [gasfittings  by- 
Mr.  Daniel. 

The  Minor  Model  School  at  Omagh,  undertaken 
for  the  purposes  of  national  education,  has  been 
completed,  and  contracts  have  been  entered  into 
for  the  erection  of  practising  schools  at  Dublin 
(already  described  in  the  Builder)  ; for  new  district 
model  school  at  Derry  (do.),  and  minor  model 
schools  at  Parsonstown,  Carrickfergu.s,  and  New- 
townstewart.  The  Newtonards  proposed  school — 
an  important  and  handsome  buikling — seems  to 


be  in  a state  of  abeyance.  It  would,  if  built  ac- 
cording to  the  original  intention,  prove  an  acqui- 
sition in  that  good  but  slow  town.  We  hear  that 
a contract  is  being,  or  has  been  already,  entered 
into  for  the  erection  of  two  wings  to  the  female 
training-school  at  Talbot-street,  Dublin,  preserv- 
ing the  style  of  the  existing  building,  which  is 
Italian. 

The  Board  of  Pvihlic  Works  commissioners  sanc- 
tioned, during  1859,  189  loans,  amounting  in  the 
total  to  a sura  of  67,910?.  for  the  erection  of  farm 
buildings,  and  the  annual  rate  of  improvements  in 
drainage  operations  effected  by  that  body  has 
reached  the  average  maximum  of  6,780  acres.  In 
1858  a sum  of  7,110?.  was  issued  for  such  works  in 
the  northern  district,  13,300?.  in  the  midland  and 
eastern,  6,560?.  in  the  western,  aud  7,-i-lO?.  in  the 
southern. 

The  new  coast  guard  station  at  Kingstown  is  fim 
advanced  towards  completion,  and  we  understand 
that  buildings  for  a like  purpose  are  to  be  erected 
at  Clontarf.  Several  improvements  are  being 
effected  at  district  lunatic  asylums. 

The  new  steam-packet  pier  at  Kingstown  is  pro- 
gressing towards  completion,  and  will,  it  is  said, 
be  ready  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  summer. 

At  Howth  harbour  breakwater  some  works  are 
about  to  be  executed.  The  buildings  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  judges  of  the  Landed  Estates 
Court,  at  the  rear  of  the  I’our  Courts,  are  pro- 
gressing; Mr.  Meade,  builder. 

The  drinking  fountain  moveraeiit  in  Dublin  Las 
assumed  quite  the  character  of  a fimor.  A society 
has  been  formed  and  subscriptions  are  received,  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  giving  100?.  for  several  orna- 
mental fountains  in  various  sites ; the  Lord  Mayor 
presenting  a fountain  with  a dog-trough,  value  5?. ; 
Messrs.  C.  Malone  and  Alexander  Parker  similar 
ones,  value,  respectively’,  6?.  and  5?. ; Mr.  Jonathan 
Pim  a registering-fountain,  value  7?.  j Mr.  Richard 
Alien  one  for  cattle,  value  8?.  10s. ; aud  Mr.  Aider- 
man  Atkinson  and  Mr.  Thomas  Pim  two  fountains 
with  dog-troughs,  value  5?.  each.  Of  the  above- 
named  gentlemen,  four  are  “friends,” — friends  in 
need  as  well  as  deed,  say  we. 


A FEW  WORDS  TO  WORKMEN  FROM  A 
WORKING  MAN. 

Thebe  are  two  things  that  the  Building  Trades 
Unions  are  endeavouring  to  abolish,  viz.  task- 
work and  overtime.  There  is  also  a third  point 
they  are  now  attempting  to  establish,  viz.  nine 
hours  per  day  instead  of  ten.  If  the  promoters  of 
the  above  could  transport  this  little  island  of  ours 
between  the  tropics,  somewhere  near  the  Equator, 
where  day  aud  night  are  about  equal,  and  the 
seasons  of  the  year  much  the  same,  the  uniform 
nine-hours  movement  throughout  the  year  might 
be  carried  out  with  greater  facility  than  under 
present  circumstances.  As  we  cannot  regulate 
the  length  of  the  days,  nor  change  the  seasons,  nor 
render  them  conformable  to  our  whims  aud  wishes, 
would  it  not  be  an  act  of  wisdom  on  our  part,  if 
the  seasons  will  not  conform  to  us,  for  us  to  con- 
form to  them  ? 

For  instance,  here  is  a farmer,  with  many 
broad  acres,  teeming  with  abundance  of  corn  ; he 
hires  a large  number  of  men  to  cut  it  down,  and 
lodge  it  in  a place  of  safety.  The  fai-raer  does  not 
expect  the  men  to  limit  their  time  to  nine  hours 
per  day,  hut  to  extend  their  services  as  long  as 
the  day  permits.  The  labourer  works  with  dili- 
gence : the  corn  is  cut  and  saved : the  farmer  is 
benefited : the  labourer  Las  extra  pay  for  his  ser- 
vices : the  public  have  a fresh  acquisition  to  their 
wealth.  But  supposing  a third  party  interferes, 
and  endeavours  to  poison  the  minds  of  the  em- 
ployed against  the  employers,  by  dictating  such 
terms  the  acceptance  of  which  would  be  ruinous 
to  the  master.  The  corn  remains  uncut,  unsaved; 
the  season  passes,  and  all  is  lost,  if  such  mischief- 
makers,  who  assume  the  guise  of  public  benefac- 
tors, successfully  c.arry  out  their  plans.  Let  us 
apply  this  simile  to  the  building  trades.  There 
are  eight  or  nine  months  in  the  year  highly 
favourable  to  building  operations, — three  months 
in  the  year  are  equally  adverse : much  of  the 
material  used  in  winter,  by  frost  and  inclement 
weather,  is  spoiled : it  is  no  matter  of  surprise, 
therefore,  that  many  operatives  are  unemployed 
during  winter.  This  deprivation  is  severely  felt 
by  many  in  the  building  trades.  To  remedy  this 
evil,  the  unionists  propose  to  abolish  task-work, 
overtime,  and  also  to  restrict  the  working  hours 
from  ten  to  nine  hours  per  day.  However  plausible 
these  propositions  may  appear  to  a superficial 
observer,  I assert,  if  theseobjects  are  carriedout  and 
I established,  that  they  will  aggravate  the  present 
I evil  instead  of  making  things  better.  This  may 
be  proved  by  a very  simple  process  of  sound 
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jasoning,  as  follows:  — The  man  who  in  seed- 
me  sows  two  acres  instead  of  one,  has  a better 
liancc,  in  time  of  harvest,  of  employment,  than 
flat  individual  who  restricts  himself  to  sowing  one 
ere  only.  The  man  who  diligently  improves  the 
ammer  in  the  building  trades,  working  not  only 
ine,  but  twelve  or  thirteen,  hours  per  day,  if  he 
lease,  puts  himself  in  the  possession  of  means, if  he 
e a frugal  man,  of  purchasing  those  necessaries  of 
.fe  the”pro'^'^t'tion  of  which  must  naturally  give 
mployment  to  others.  But  the  prevailing  idea 
mong  working  men  is  that  by  working  overtime 
a summer  they  deprive  others  of  employment, 
.’hose  who  entertain  such  an  idea  quite  overlook 
ne  important  point : it  is  this  ; there  is  no  limit 
0 labour. 

Much  might  be  done  that  is  now  left  undone, 
f there  were  a certain  limited  amount  of  labour 
0 be  performed,  and  no  more,  then  the  man  who 
lerfonned  more  than  his  proportionate  share 
vould  of  necessity  deprive  his  neighbour.  But 
.he  earth  is  rich  in  raw  material.  At  the  same 
lime,  it  is  comparatively  useless  before  it  uuder- 
fODs  a process  under  the  workman’s  hand.  The 
capitalist  and  his  agent,  the  builder,  with  a well- 
illed  purse,  st-and  by,  ready  to  pull  down,  to  build 
jp,  to  improve ; but,  strange  to  say,  the  v’ery  men 
vho  might  benefit  themselves  by  such  an  outlay 
)f  capital,  raise  insurmountable  barriers  and  ob- 
itructions  to  all  progress.  It  must  be  evident  to 
iny  close  observer*,  that  as  money  when  well  laid 
Dut  begets  money,  so  does  labour  beget  labour.  The 
more  labour  men  perform  in  summer,  the  more 
they  will  have  to  do  as  a body  in  the  winter.  To 
reduce  the  hours  of  labour  and  impose  restric- 
tion and  obstacles  on  trade,  is  to  dry  up  and 
annihilate  the  resources  from  whence  labour  ob- 
tains its  supplies.  To  simplify  the  matter  in 
plainer  terms : suppose  a dozen  men  go  into  a 
pul)lic  house  to  obtain  refreshments  ; if,  instead  of 
civility  from  the  landlord,  they  meet  with  abuse, 
exorbitant  price,  and  galling  restrictions,  these 
men  are  not  bound  to  spend  a certain  amount  of 
money  in  such  a house  : they  are  at  liberty  to  re- 
fuse to  lay  out  one  farthing  if  they  think  proper. 

John  Geiffin,  Stone  Mason. 


THE  PllOTECTION  OF  LOXDOX. 

If  wo  look  over  the  whole  of  the  civilized 
world,  we  find  that  all  the  arts  of  warlike  forti- 
fication have  been  called  into  use,  for  the  purpose 
of  protecting  the  capitals  and  principal  towns  from 
foreign  aggression.  During  the  last  forty  years 
Paris  has  been  a place  of  vast  strength;  St. 
Petersburg  has  been  so  fortified,  that  good  autho- 
rities have  stated  that,  with  the  weapons  in  use  at 
the  time  of  the  last  war,  it  was  impregnable  from 
the  seaside,  and  .'was  almost  equally  strong  in 
other  directions.  The  great  cities  of  other  nations 
have  been  put  into  the  condition  of  being  able  to 
resist  enemies;  and,  without  regard  to  expense,  the 
greatest  skill  has  been  brought  into  use,  and  the 
most  suitable  materials  provided  for  the  protection 
of  the  wealth  and  persons  of  the  unarmed  inha- 
bitants. 

As  regards  London,  the  greatest,  the  most 
wealthy,  and  the  most  flourishing  capital  in  the 
whole  world,  it  is  left  without  any  artificial  means 
of  defence;  and  this,  notwithstanding  that  the 
introduction  of  steam  has  made  the  passage  of  the 
Channel  by  a fleet,  containing  an  invading  army,  a 
matter  of  comparative  ease,  so  that  the  British 
Islands  are  in  couscqueuce  not  in  the  same  situa- 
tion as  formerly. 

Tlie  experience  of  the  last  few  months  has 
shown  that,  by  the  active  application  of  the  rail- 
ways, and  other  means,  which  have  been  brought 
into  active  use  during  the  last  half  century,  vast 
armies,  with  their  artillery,  cavalry,  and  muni- 
tions, can  be  moved  at  a speed  which  was  not  con- 
templated in  either  ancient  or  comparatively 
modern  w’arfure.  The  changes  which  have  taken 
place  have  been  the  means,  in  a great  measure,  of 
rendering  either  the  Channel  or  the  distance  of 
the  coast  from  London,  circumstances  on  which 
the  safety  of  the  metropolis  should  be  allowed  to 
depend. 

A very  eminent  military  authority  has  stated, 
that  50,000  men,  moderately  trained  in  warlike 
tactics,  could,  behind  proper  defences,  protect  a 
large  city  for  a length  of  time  against  a drilled 
force  of  300,000  men,  but  that  the  said  force  of 
50,000  could  not  stand  their  ground  an  hour 
against  5,000  practised  soldiers  in  the  open. 

Tlie  frail  barriers  of  the  ancient  Britons — the 
more  massive  defences  of  the  Romans  — the 
wall  and  towers,  which,  in  the  Norman  and  other 
days,  before  the  invention  of  firearms,  were  con- 
sidered all-powerful  against  an  enemy,  are  not 
what  are  wanted  at  the  present  day ; but  assuredly 


such  strength  should  be  given  to  certain  points  of 
the  Thames  as  would  resist  the  passage  of  armed 
ships  up  our  chief  river.  It  is  not  so  long  since 
that  Dutch  vessels  of  war  burnt  part  of  Graves- 
end, and  did  considerable  other  damage.  We 
should  be  prepared  at  this  and  other  points  to  re- 
sist the  vastly  increased  powers  of  vessels  of  war. 
Besides  strongly  fortifying  the  Thames  at  some 
point  near  London,  we  should  also  have  forty 
surrounding  the  metropolis  arranged  according 
to  the  best  art  of  war,  so  that,  in  case  of  an  enemy 
suddenly  reaching  these  shores,  the  unarmed 
population  might  be  defended  until  measures 
could  be  taken  by  the  Government. 

An  Engineee. 


THE  SUSSEX  ARCHAEOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

The  annual  general  meeting  of  the  members 
and  other  supporters  of  this  society  was  held  at 
Bosham  and  Chichester  on  Thursday  in  last  week. 
Bosham,  so  named  from  the  Saxon  Bosenharo,  is  a 
village  situate  on  the  shore  of  an  estuary,  known 
as  Chichester  harbour,  and  about  five  miles  from 
its  mouth.  The  manor  belonged  to  Earl  Godwin, 
and  was  inherited  hy  Harold,  his  son,  the  regent 
nominated  hy  Edward  the  Confessor,  and  after- 
wards king,  and  slain  at  Hastings  in  10G6.  Harold 
embarked  at  Bosham  on  his  fatal  visit  to  Wil- 
liam, the  conquering  Duke  of  Normandy.  His 
arrival  at  Bosham  and  subseqiient  embarkation, 
with  a representation  of  the  church,  form  the  com- 
mencement of  the  famous  Bayeux  tapestry.  The 
church  itself  is  very  interesting.  The  tower  and 
chancel  arch  are  Saxon.  In  this  church  the  pious 
Canute  worshipped,  and  here  the  cfligy  ot  his 
daughter  is  still  to  be  seen. 

The  Rev.  H.  Mitchell  entertained  a numer- 
ous audience  with  a paper  on  the  “ Chief  Relics 
of  the  Church,  Roman  Villa,”  &c.  Among  the 
audience  were  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  the  Dean  of 
Chichester,  and  Archdeacon  Garbett,  and  in  short 
nearly  all  those  (ladies  as  well  as  gentlemen)  who 
afterwards  dined  in  the  grounds  of  the  Bishop  of 
Chichester’s  palace. 

In  his  paper  tlie  Rev.  Vicar  of  Bosham  remarked 
that  the  tower,  which  bears  evident  marks  of  the 
Saxon  style  of  architecture,  is  said  to  be  the 
highest  in  England  of  Saxon  origin.  It  was  pro- 
bably built  about  1020.  In  1630  the  spire  was  in- 
jured, but  not  materially,  by  lightning.  There  are 
in  the  tower  six  bells.  The  date  inscribed  on  the 
oldest  is  1172.  In  the  year  1787  the  tenor  bell 
fell,  and  sustained  so  much  injury  that  it  was 
obliged  to  he  re-cast.  The  chancel  arch  is  said  by 
competent  authorities  to  be  also  Saxon.  If  so, 
the  nave  of  the  Saxon  must  have  been  of  equal 
length  with  that  of  the  present  church  : if  Nor- 
man, its  date  will  he  1080.  The  arches  of  the 
nave  are  Early  English.  The  crypt  is  of  early 
date.  There  was  formerly  a commxmication  be- 
tween it  and  the  college,  which  stood  on  the  south 
side  of  the  churchyard.  For  what  the  crypt  was 
intended  various  opinions  have  been  given. 

The  rev.  gentleman  also  read  an  interesting 
paper  on  “Bosham  and  its  Monastery,”  in  course 
of  which,  alluding  to  the  Bayeux  tapestry,  he 
said  : — “ In  the  Bayeux  tapestry  (which  is  descrip- 
tive of  the  conquest  of  England  by  William  Duke 
of  Normandy),  the  opening  scene  represents 
Harold  on  his  journey — probably  from  Winches- 
ter—to  his  castle  of  Bosham,  then  entering  the 
church  situate  where  the  present  church  stands, 
eventually  embarking  on  his  pinnace,  which  was 
afterwads  driven  by  contrary  winds  on  the  Nor- 
man coast.  The  date  of  the  circumstances  here 
represented  must  be  about  the  latter  part  ot  the 
year  1065,  a short  time  previous  to  the  death  of 
Edward  the  Confessor.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  the  church  portrayed  iu  the  tapestry,  any 
more  than  many  other  parts  of  it,  is  a correct 
representation.  Moreover,  Harold  and  one  of  his 
followers  appear  to  be  entering  hy  a western  door, 
of  which  there  is  no  trace  whatever  in  the  present 
tower,  which  must  have  been  standing  in  Harold’s 
time.  On  the  death  of  Harold,  the  Conqueror, 
being  crowned,  took  possession  of  Harold’s  patri- 
mony at  Bosham.” 

On  returning  to  Chichester,  the  archceologists 
visited  the  cathedral,  inspecting  the  close,  clois- 
ters, vicar’s  hall,  and  bishop’s  chapel,  his  lordship’s 
palace,  the  market  cross,  museum,  St.  Andi'ew’s 
Church,  North-street;  St.  Mary’s  Hospital,  Prior- 
park;  the  Broyle,  West-street,  &c. 

As  soon  as  the  inspection  had  been  closed,  the 
company  repaired  to  the  grounds  of  the  bishop’s 
palace.  Here  and  upon  the  lawn  was  placed  a 
marquee,  100  feet  by  40  feet,  in  which  dinner  was 
served  up.  The  Deau  of  Chichester  presided,  and 
the  meeting  was  addressed  by  the  Bishop  of  Ox- 
ford, Mr.  Bleucowe,  Ai-chdeacou  Garbett,  Mr. 


Hankey,  and  other  gentlemen;  after  which  the 
party  proceeded  again  to  view  the  many  objects  of 
interest,  not  only  in  the  palace  and  cathedral,  but 
also  throughout  the  city  generally. 


CONGRESS  OF  THE  BRITISH  ARCHaEO- 
LOGICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  sixteenth  annual  meeting  of  this  associa- 
tion will  be  held  at  Newbury,  commencing  Sep- 
tember 12th. 

The  general  arrangements  are  as  follow  : — _ 

Monday,  September  12.  — General  Meeting, 

3 P.M.  precisely.  The  Eai*l  of  Carnarvon’s  Ad- 
(\ress — Paper  on  the  Antiquities  of  Berkshire,  by 
Mr.  T.  J.  Pettigrew— Visit  to  Newbury  Church- 
Jack  of  Newbury — Museum — Alms  Hoiises,  &c. — 
Table  d’H6te— Evening  Meeting  at  the  Mansion 
House — Papers  and  Discussion. 

Tuesday. — Excursion  to  the  First  Battle-field — 
To  the  Mounds  in  the  Countess  of  Craven’s  Park- 
Roman  Encampment  at  Speen — Rev.  J.  Adams’s 
Paper  on. — Speen  Church  and  Monuments — Shaw 
House— Donnington  Castle,  Priory,  Alms  Houses, 
&c.— Wickham  Church— .'Vvington  Church— Table 
d’Hote—Evening  Meeting— Papers,  Discussion, 
&c.  _ 

Wednesday. — Excursion  to  Silchester — Rev.  H. 
Poste’s  Paper  on— Ufton  Court — Aldermaston 
Church — House— Brimpton  Church— Thatcham 
Church— Table  d’H6tc— Evening  Meeting— Pa- 
pers,  Ac. 

Thursday.— Visit  to  Grimsbuvy  Camp— Exami- 
nation of  a Barrow  — Wellhouse  — Hampstead 
Norris— Compton  Downs— Perhorough  Castle— 
Beeche  Farm— Aldworth  Church  and  hlonuments 
—Mr.  Blanche  on.— Loughborough  Hill— Blew- 
berton  Hill  — Grimsdyke  — Blewbury  Downs  — 
Barrows — Cuichelmsley — llsley — Beadon  Church 
—Table  d’H.’ite— Evening  Meeting— Papers,  Ac. 

Friday. — Visit  to  the  President  at  Highclere 
Castle — Excursion  to  Reading — Reception  in  the 
Council  Chamber  — Paper  on  the  History  and 
Antiquities  of  Reading,  by  Mr.  Pettigrew— 1 isit 
to  Remains  of  Abbey— The  Friary— Churches  ot 
St.  Lawrence,  St.  Mary,  St.  Giles,  Ac. — Return  to 
Newbury— Soiree  at  the  Mansion  House. 

Saturday. — Excursion  to  the  Vale  of  the  White 
Horse— Welford  Church— Little  and  Great  Shef- 
ford  Churches— Paper  on  the  Monument  in  Little 
Shefford,  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Planche  — Lambourii 
Church  — Wantage  Church  — Ardington  House 
and  Church — Return  to  Newbury — Table  d’Hdte 
— Closing  Meeting  at  the  Mansion  House. 


PROTECTION  FOR  SAWYERS. 

Looking  into  a sawpit,  I observed  the  dust  to 
he  very  inconvenient  to  the  pit-man,  and,  under- 
standing crape  dazzles  the  eyes,  I got  him  a four- 
inch  square  of  crown  glass,  with  two  boles  bored 
on  either  side,  through  which  an  Indian  rubber 
band  passes.  The  glass  rests  on  his  forehead  and 
nose,  and  the  band,  going  round  the  back  of  his 
head,  keeps  it  tight  to  the  face.  As  it  is  a great 
relief  to  him,  perhaps,  if  it  were  known,  others 
niiglit  adopt  it.  It  strikes  me  it  would  be  very 
usel'ul  to  plasterers.  Cohmon  Sense. 


DECAY  OF  STONE. 

Srn, — The  cause  of  the  destruction  of  the  stone 
of  the  new  palaces  at  Westminster  is  undoubtedly 
the  sulphuric  acid  that  is  always  present  in  the 
atmosphere  of  London,  arising  Ifom  the  combus- 
tion of  coal,  which  always  contains  a considerable 
per  centage  of  sulphur.  I noticed  this  destruction 
of  the  stone  going  on  iu  1854,  when  up  in  London 
giving  evidence  before  a committee  of  the  House. 
1 then  minutely  examined  the  building,  and  found 
abundant  evidence  of  decay.  My  attention  was 
first  called  to  this  destructive  actiou  of  the  sul- 
phuric acid  ill  the  atmosphere  of  large  towns  ten 
years  ago.  Having  observed  awbite  efflorescence  on 
the  bricks  and  stones  of  this  town  [Leeds]  %vherevcr 
there  was  damp,  I analysed  and  found  it  to  he 
sulphate  of  magnesia  aud  sulphate  of  lime.  I also 
found  sulphuric  acid  in  the  air.  Combustion  of 
coal  is  the  only  source  whence  so_  considerable  a 
quantity  of  acid  could  be  evolved  into  the  air,  as 
all  coal  contains  about  one  per  cent,  of  sulphur, 
whose  combustion  must  keep  the  air  of  large 
towns  always  acid.  This  acid  state  of  the  air  is 
causing  serious  damage  here,  as  the  only  lime  used 
is  magnesian  lime.  The  sulphate  of  magnesia 
formed  is  dissolved  during  rain,  absorbed  into  the 
bricks  or  stones,  and,  wheu  dry  weather  comes,  it 
crystallizes  and  splits  off  the  face  of  the  bricks  or 
stones  like  frost. 

No  magnesian  stone  or  lime  should  be  permitted 
in  large  towns,  as  the  acid  will  act  alike  on  the 
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stone  and  mortar.  The  stone  of  the  new  palaces 
is  magnesian  limestone,  and,  unless  a protection 
be  found,  all  the  mouldings  and  other  parts  liable 
to  damp  will  rapidly  decay- 

As  to  the  remedy  proposed, — an  alkaline  silicate, 
or,  as  it  is  called,  soluble  glass, — will,  in  my  opinion, 
be  worse  than  the  disease,  as  the  acid  atmosphere 
will  decompose  it  as  easily  as  the  stone.  The 
proper  remedy  will  be  to  oil  the  stone  with  boiled 
linseed  oil,  which  will  prevent  it  being  moist  and 
attracting  the  sulphuric  acid.  The  oil  will  not 
alter  the  colour,  and  will  effectually  protect  the 
stone.  C.  L.  Dresser,  P.C.S. 

*#♦  Oiling,  in  the  case  of  Caen  stone,  if  not  of 
others,  is  known  to  have  failed. — Ed. 


METROPOLIT.iX  DRI^’KIXG-FOUNTAIXS 
ASSOCIATION. 

_ Sir,— The  engravings  you  published  a fortnight 
since,  and  the  letter  from  “ Jones  ” in  your  last 
week’s  publication  (in  which  he  asks,  “ \Vherc  are 
our  architects  ?”),  lead  me  to  make  an  observation 
as  to  the  above  association.  When  the  advertise- 
ment appeared  in  the  Buihlei-,  inviting  architects 
to  compete  for  the  fountains,  I took  the  trouble 
to  prepare  a couple  of  sketches  for  Gothic  mural 
fountains,  in  which  I showed  the  water  issuing 
from  natural  springs  iu  the  rocks,  in  low  relief  as 
a background,  to  groupings  of  water-plants,  Ac.  in 
the  foreground.  There  were  also  small  jets  of  water 
falling  into  granite  troughs  at  the  bottom,  for 
dogs,  and  an  inscription  over  the  jet  of  each 
foxintain.  The  Association  did  me  the  honour  of 
awarding  me  the  third  premium  of  5^.  and  spoke 
in  approving  terms  of  the  designs;  but  it  seems 
the  taste  of  the  Association  now  has  entirely 
Ranged  in  favour  of  Messrs.  Wills’s  monuments 
to  defunct  povilterers  and  butchers,  in  cast-iron. 
It  is  the  more  unjust  to  me,  because  yon  snv'  in 
the  description  that  you  engrave  the  designs  for 
fountains  which  the  Association  awarded  pre- 

wl*  ,,  . ■ O' 

H .!>.  \\  Inch  designs  received  the  201.  and  10/. 
premiums.  However  unjust  the  competition 
might  have  been,  I had  no  interest  in  the 
Association. 


each  fountain  supplying  three  pints  of  water  per 
minute  would  be  sufficient,  if  kept  up  night  and 
day,  and  that  the  annual  charge  per  fountain 
would  be  about  5/.  The  report  was  adopted  after 
some  discussion.  The  vestry,  it  is  said,  have  full 
power  to  carry  out  these  fountains  under  the  92nd 
section  of  the  Meh-opolis  Local  Manageraout  Act. 


while  his  strictures  are  considerably  more  orna* 
mental,  and  perhaps  not  less  profitable,  than  the- 
Manners  monmuneut  near  Apsley  House. 


CHURCH  BUILDING  NEWS. 

Farlngdon. — The  corner  stone  of  the  new  church 
at  Bonrton,  in  the  parish  of  Shriveuham,  has  been 
laid  by  the  Viscountess  Barrington.  The  church, 
which  is  dedicated  to  St.  James,  is  to  contain  160 
sittings,  and  is  from  the  plans  by  Messrs.  Hugall 
.and  Johnson,  architects,  Loudon.  The  contract 
for  the  building  has  been  undertaken  by  Mr. 
Bircball,  of  Shrivenham.  The  stone-work  is  to  be 
executed  by  Mcs.srs.  Honcybone,  of  the  same  place. 
The  site  was  purchased  for  250/.  and  presented, 
with  a donation  to  the  church,  by  Mr.  Thomas 


The  Kensington  vestry  have  taken  up  the  sub- 
ject of  free  drinking  fountains.  The  Earl  of  Har- 
rington  had  offered  to  erect  one  in  the  parish  at 
his  own  expense,  and  the  vestry  liad  also  resolved 
to  erect  sLx  fountains  at  the  expense  of  the  parish; 
two  in  each  of  the  wards  of  Nottinghill,  Kensing- 
ton, and  Brompton.  The  sites  have  been  selected, 
and  the  matter  referred  to  the  paving  committee 
to  be  carried  out.  At  the  last  meeting  the  board  "'itu  a donation  tc 
resolved  they  should  be  all  mural  fountains,  inlaid  i Tucker,  of  Bonrton. 
with  polished  granite,  similar  to  the  one  placed  at  Southampton. — The  repairs  and  decorations  ol 

Kensington-gore,  at  the  expense  of  a friend  of  one  All  Saints  Church  arc  proceeding,  according  tc 
of  the  vestry.  The  Grand  .Tiinction  Water  Works  ! tlie  KampsUre  Independent.  The  ceiling  and 
Company  have  offered  to  give  a gratuitous  supply  walls  of  the  body  of  the  church  are  nearly  com- 
of  water  to  drinking  fountains  in  the  parish ' pleted,  and  the  chancel  is  in  an  advanced  state, 
within  their  district,  subject  to  regulations.  Miss  The  ceiling  is  relieved  by  azure  blue  panels  and 
Bv.ans,  of  No.  12,  Sbeffield-tcrrace,  Kensington,  is  | partially  gilded  flowers.  The  chancel  ceiling  is 
to  erect  a fountain  at  her  own  expense,  and  a lady, , treated  in  a.  somewhat  similar  manner,  but  with 
named  Frances  Patrick,  of  Ladbroke-place,  Not-  j increased  deiith  of  tone,  with  gilded  caps  and 
ting-hill,  has  offered  to  erect  a cattle  trough.  A ' marbled  pillars  below.  The  rector  has,  at  his  own 
motion  in  the  vestry,  to  the  effect  that  a cattle  j expense,  made  considerable  alter.ations  to  some  of 
trough  be  erected  in  each  ward,  however,  was  I the  gallery  sittings,  by  which  the  accommodation 
lost,  we  regret  to  say,  by  a large  m.njority.  j will  be  increased.  The  ventilation  has  also  been 

At  Gravesend  it  has  been  resolved  to  erect  two ! parti.ally  improved.  Mr.  F.  Perkins  has  presented 
fountains,  and  it  is  hoped  that  ere  long  five  in  all  two  stained  glass  windows  for  the  chancel  and 

.T.;n  i,-  .,..t  ....  m . , , , , , . . _n' i ..  i_/>.  . . ’ 


THE  DRINKING-FOUNTAIN  MOVEMENT. 

Inscription  for  a Fottntain. — In  one  of  your  re- 
cent numbers,  you  gave  some  designs  for  drinkinn-. 
fountains : may  I draw  your  attention  to  the  sub- 
joined lines  as  appropri.ite  for  inscription  on  such 
public  erections,  at  the  same  time  teaching  a 
noble  moral  ? TriDzsLEr. 


LINES  OK  A SPHIKO. 

Gentle  reader,  mark  in  me 
An  emblem  of  true  charity; 

Who,  while  my  bounty  I bestow, 

Am  neither  heard  nor  seen  to  flow  • 

Re[>aid  by  fresh  supplies  from  Heaven, 

For  ever>-  enp  of  water  given. — r.  W.\rton. 


Brhildng  . I'omlaim  for  St.  Pancras.—A 
committee  of  the  representative  assemlly  of 
M.  iancras  have  been  in  communication  with  the 
Free  Drinking-Fountains  Association,  .and  at  the 
meeting  of  the  council  the  report  of  the  committee 
was  presented.  It  stated  that  the  Free  Drlnking- 
i-ountam  Association  had  consented  to  erect  five 
standard  and  four  w.all  fountains  in  the  parish  at 
a cost  of  about  350/.  and  to  keep  the  same  in 
repair,  on  the  vestry  paying  them  the  sum  of  100/ 
and  supplying  the  fountains  with  water  which 
offer  the  committee  earnestly  recommended  the 
accept.  The  surveyor  had  pointed  out 
the  following  as  the  most  eligible  sites;  namely 
Kin^s-cross,  the  Broadway  at  Camden-town! 
Brighton-street  and  Cromer-street,  the  Red  Cap 
atCamden-town;  Southampton  Arms,  Ilampstead- 
road ; Euston-road,  near  the  London  and  North- 
Vestern  Railway  Terminus;  Tottenham-court- 
road,  by  W bitfield’s  Chapel ; at  the  Brill,  Somers- 
town  ; near  the  York  and  Albany,  Regent’s-parkj 
toe  Camden-road ; Goldiiigton-cresceut ; the  Free 
Hospitd,  Gray’s-inn-road;  the  Hampstcad-road, 
near  Genge-street;  the  Commissioners’  Rooms, 
Kentisb-town,  and  in  Cumberland  Market.  Nine 
fountains  for  these  sites  are  to  be  provided  by  the 
Free  Dnnking-Fountains  Association,  two  by  the 
Illuminated  Indicator  Company,  and  five  by  pri- 
committee  had  applied  to 
toe  New  River  Company  and  the  West  IMiddlesex 
V\  atcr  Company  for  a gratuitous  supply  of  water, 
which  was  refused.  The  former  company  stated 
SL  * s'-'Penco  per  thousand 
" cistern. 

calculation  had  been  made  that  a stream  from 


of  a '’number*  'J®  engraved  representations 


will  be  put  up.  Tlie  two  about  to  be  erected  are 
to  be  supplied  from  a tank  on  Messrs.  Nettleing- 
liam’s  premises  in  West-street,  and  one  is  to  be 
given  for  domestic  purposes  as  well  as  drinking. 
The  cost  of  the  two  will  be  70/.  and  the  local 
commissioners  have  only  been  asked  to  take  charge 
of  them. 

At  Brighton  there  are  now  two  drinking  foun- 
tains to  be  erected,— one  at  the  top  of  the  New- 
steine,  the  other  at  the  top  of  Grafton-street ; the 
former  at  the  expense  of  Matthew  C.  Walker, 
Esq.  of  Home  Park  Lodge,  Lower  Sydenham.  It 
is  in  a pyramidal  form,  upwards  of  8 ft.  in  height, 
the  principal  part  in  Portland  stone,  and  the 
ornamental  part  in  Sicilian  marble.  On  the  sum- 
mit is  a place  for  a Lamp,  whilst  the  base  will  con- 
tain water  for  dogs,  Ac.  The  other  fountain, 
winch  is  the  gift  of  a lady,  is  a mural  fountain, 
and  the  water  will  issue  from  a water-lily.  Both 
are  the  work  of  Mr.  Pepper. 

At  Oxford,  Jlr.  Cardwell,  M.P.  the  Irish  sec- 
retary-, proposes  to  erect  a fountain  in  one  of  the 
recesses  of  Magdalen-bridge.  The  design  is  by 
Mr.  E.  G.  Bruton,  of  Oxford,  architect.  Mr. 
Langston,  M.P.  has  also  presented  a drinking- 
fountain  to  his  constituents,  which  will  be 
erected  in  a part  of  the  city  where  it  will  be  a 
great  accommodation  to  the  poorer  citizens. 

.\.t  Xenport,  according  to  the  Hereford  Times, 
two  fountains  have  been  erected,  one  near  St. 
Paul’s  Church. 

The  Sheffield  Council  have  confirmed  a report 
by  a committee  of  their  number  on  fountains, 
stating  that  various  designs  had  been  procured^ 
and  offers  of  fountains  received,  and  recommend- 
ing the  erection  of  thirteen  fountains  on  sites 
specified.  It  was  expected,  however,  that  the 
water  company  would  supply  the  water  gratui- 
tously, especially  as  it  would  not  be  used  in  con- 
tinuous streams.  Whether  clog-troughs  should 
be  added  was  not  decided,  but  the  Council  ought 
not  to  grudge  that  small  extra  cost  to  complete 
the  fountains.  Eight  fountains  had  been  pro- 
mised by  various  gentlemen. 

The  Edinburgh  Council  are  proceeding  with  the 
supply  of  fountains  to  the  city.  The  sub-com- 
inittee,  recently  appointed,  visited  tlie  Show-yard 
of  the  Iligliland  and  Agricultural  Society  to 
Inspect  the  fountains  placed  there  for  exhibition, 
and  the  Lord  Provost  selected  a pillar-fountain  to 
bo  erected,  at  his  own  expense,  on  the  Centre 
Meadow,  near  Meh-ille  Drive.  The  committee 
are  making  arrangements  for  the  erection  of 
fountains  in  various  thoroughfares  throughout  the 
city.  One,  of  a pillar  shape,  is  about  to  be  put  up 
at  the  north-end  of  Waverley-bridge.  The  one 
erected  at  the  south  west-cud  of  Waverley-bridge, 
says  the  local  Post,  has  proved  a great  success. 

The  Berlin  correspondent  of  the  Times  says  of 
the  movement  there, — The  Berliners  have  refined 
it.  On  all  the  open  places  elegant  little  struc- 
tures of  wood,  painted  white,  and  more  or  less 
gilded,  have  been  put  up.  They  are  about  12  feet 
by  8.  Behind  a narrow  counter,  adorned  w-ith 
water  plants,  tw-o  maidens  serve  out,  to  the  thirsty, 
goblets  of  soda-water  at  the  small  charge  of  a 
half-penny.  They  have  many  customers,  and  the 
ingenious  speculator  is  doing  a lucrative  business. 


iTiiiuvno  X\JI  iiiy  LuailVCl,  itllU 

Mr.  Mayes  lias  offered  to  dcfr.ay  the  expense 
of  gilding  the  pila.«ter  caps  of  the  nave.  Mr. 
Puutis,  of  Northam,  is  executing  the  work,  under 
the  superintendence  of  itlossrs.  Guillaniue,  Par- 
minter,  and  Guillaume,  the  arcliitects. 

Bristol. — The  cathedral  has  been  for  some  years 
very  much  crowded  at  the  Sunday  services,  and  a 
wish  has  been  generally  expressed  that  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  would  take  some  steps  to  arrange  the 
cathedral  so  as  to  accommodate  a large  congrega- 
tion. The  Dean  and  Chapter  have,  therefoie,  em- 
ployed Mr.  Scott,  iu  conjunction  with  Mr.  Thomas 
Sliacklcton  Pope,  of  this  city,  and  have  now 
before  them  from  these  gentlemen  a plan  by  which 
almost  the  whole  of  tlie  cathedral  may  be  made 
available  for  public  worship,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  architectural  effect  of  the  building,  it  is  said, 
improved,  and  its  adaptation  for  choral  services 
not  impaired.  The  Dean  and  Chapter  will  give 
1,000/.  towards  the  accomplishment  of  it,  but  they 
appeal  for  assistance  to  the  public  generally,  and 
specially  to  the  diocese  and  city  of  Bristol.  On 
the  liberality  with  which  this  appeal  is  responded 
to  must  depend,  not  only  the  extent  to  which  the 
plans  can  be  carried  out,  but  whether  they  can  be 
carried  out  at  all;  so  that  no  contract  will  be  en- 
tered^ into  till  the  subscriptions  paid  in  are  of 
sufficient  amount  to  warrant  such  a proceeding. 
The  fund  at  present  amounts  to  about  1500/. 

Chnfficomhe  {Somersetshire.)— XiXvAniti^c  Las 
been  taken  of  the  rebuilding  of  Chatlcombe  Church 
to  decorate  it  with  stained  glass  windows,  wliich 
have  been  supplied  by  Mr.  Philip  Palmer,  of 
London.  The  east  window,  of  three  lights,  con- 
tains the  figure  of  Our  Saviour  in  the  centre  as 
the  Good  Shepherd,  with  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul 
on  either  side.  Above  is  a sexafoil  light,  contain- 
ing the  Crucifixion,  The  side  chancel  lights, — four 
single  ones, — are  composed  of  diapered  quarries, 
v/ith  ornamental  borders.  The  west  window,  of 
three  lights,  consists  of  quarries  painted  with 
fleur-dc  lis  and  sacred  monogram,  alternating  with 
vine-leaf  border.  The  tracery  contains  the  dove, 
and  in  the  cusps  arc  flowers  in  colours. 

Birmingham. — The  foundation-stone  of  a new 
Congregational  Chapel,  at  Acock’s-green,  has 
been  Iiiid.  The  building  is  from  the  designs  of 
Mr.  \i  oville  Thomason,  of  this  town,  and  iu  style 
is  Decorated  Gothic.  The  material  employed  in 
the  construction  is  white  brick,  with  string- 
courses of  blue  and  red,  and  Bath  stone  in  the 
ornamental  portions.  A four-light  window  will 
be  placed  in  the  west  elevation,  and  a tower  and 
spire  at  the  south  angle.  The  spire  will  be  of 
timber,  and  covered  with  particoloured  slates, 
blue  and  green,  and,  with  the  tower,  90  feet  in 
height.  Internally,  the  building  will  be  lighted 
on  each  side  by  four  two-light  windows,  have  an 
open  roof,  be  without  galleries,  and  provide  ac- 
commodation for  450  persons.  The  height  from 
floor  to  ridge  is  41  feet.  The  cost  of  erection  will 

amount  to  about  1,750/. The  foundation-stone 

of  the  new  church  of  St.  Barnabas,  to  be  erected  in 
Ryland-street,  Birmingham,  has  been  laid  by  Miss 
Ryland.  The  church,  which  is  being  erected  from 
the  design  of  ilr.  William  Bourne,  of  Dudley,  will 
accommodate  about  800  persons.  It  will  be  built 
of  Hampsted  red  stone,  with  Hollington  stone 
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dressings,  and  is  estimated  to  cost  upwards  of 
3,000/.  Mr.  William  Nelson,  of  Dudley,  is  the 
contractor.  The  Decorated  style  of  English  archi- 
tecture has  been  adopted  for  the  design.  The 
front  next  Ryland-street  will  consist  of  an  octa- 
gonal crocketed  turret,  arcaded  entrances,  and 
ihirge  tracericd  windows. 

ILvcrion  {Liverpool). — The  church  of  Everton 
has  been  re-opened  after  cleaning,  painting,  and 
I decorating  by  Messrs.  R.  L.  and  J.  Clay,  of  Liver- 
pool. The  interior  walls  have  been  painted  St. 

I Helen’s  stone  colour,  the  ceiling  and  columns,  and 
I the  gallery  fronts  and  the  pulpit,  oak,  and  the 
pews  have  been  rcdined  with  green  cloth  : Messrs. 
:C]ay  have  also  e.xecuted  the  decorations  round  the 
windows.  The  stained  glass  in  the  galleries  has 
been  nearly  all  put  up  since  the  church  was  closed. 

' The  whole  of  the  new  stained  glass  has  been 
i designed  and  painted  by  Mr.  Gibbs,  of  London. 

' The  windows  are  decorated  in  framings  after  the 
manner  of  the  Alhambra,  and  this  again  is 
encircled  in  a bordering  of  marine  blue,  encircled 
, with  Jleur-de-lis  in  gold. 

Manvhesler.  — The  foundation-stone  fof  a 
'Wesleyan  Chapel  has  been  laid  at  Longsight. 

' The  site  selected,  says  the  Manchester  Advertiser, 
; is  on  a vacant  spot  of  ground  adjoining  the  road, 
' opposite  the  entrance  to  Richmond-grove.  The 
' chapel  will  be  in  the  Early  Pointed  Gothic  style, 
as  being  most  suitable  to  the  materials,  which  are 
red,  blue,  and  white  bricks,  with  stone  for  the 
tracery  of  the  windows,  and  other  parts.  Provision 
I will  be  made  for  450  persons  in  tbe  area,  and  150 
children  in  the  west  gallery,  and  future  enhu'go- 
, ment  can  be  made  without  injury  to  the  appear- 
ance of  the  building.  Behind  the  chapel  will  be 
: minister’s  vestries  and  class-rooms,  and  over  these 
a school-room  of  180  children.  A keeper’s  house 
' will  adjoin  the  chapel. 


MASTERS  AND  MEN. 

Sir, — I have  known  men  amongst  the  most  clamorous 
I for  high  wages  and  the  least  deserving  of  them,  who  have, 
when  opportunity  offered,  taken  contracts  at  rates  which, 

1 after  a hard  day’s  work,  did  not  leave  then\  the  wages  they 
I got  as  journeymen.  Many  men  of  this  description  have 
I managed  to  get  into  a large  business,  doing  the  trade 
serious  injury  by  their  cutting  contracts,  and  failed  for 
thousands  of  pounds.  Such  is  the  ruinous  state  of  trade, 

: in  u large  district  well  known  tome,  that  out  of  a hun. 

I dred  firms  now  in  business,  it  would  he  impossible  to  find 
' more  than  two  or  three  that  had  been  in  existence  ten 

■ year.s,  and  tho.se  are  men  with  incomes  derived  from  other 
. sources.  This  proves  that  “when  a house  is  divided 
I against  itself  it  cannot  stand.”  We  want  an  amalgama- 
tion of  interests.  Let  the  employers  and  the  employed 

• combine  to  conduct  business  with  honour  and  integrity, 

1 discountenancing  those  who  by  fraud  and  untradesman- 
like  conduct  cause  incalculable  ruin  to  thousands.  Let 
' the  averoge  rate  of  wages  be  fixed  by  a committee  of 
I masters  and  men;  then,  above  all,  let  the  amount  be 
. apportioned  according  to  the  skill  of  the  recipients,  every 
I man  to  be  classified  according  to  his  abilities  in  the  books 
: of  the  Association,  as  1st,  2nd,  3rd,  or  4th  rate;  and 
. if  the  standard  rate  of  wages  be  fixed  at  5s.  then  a 1st 

■ rate  man  will  be  worth  6s.  3d. ; a 2nd  rate,  6s.  3d. ; a 3rd 
rate,  4s.  gd.;  and  a 4th  rate,  3s.  Qd.  By  these  means  a 

: man  would  have  an  inducement  to  pursue  a steady  and 
industrious  line  of  conduct:  and  to  obtain  the  rank  for 
. which  he  strives  must  of  a necessity  both  advance  his  own 
! and  his  employer’s  welfare.  Tlienmay  we  adopt  as  our 
motto,  “Unity  is  strength.”  The  public  would  be  infinite 
: gainers  by  this  movement ; the  uninitiated  can  form  little 
idea  of  the  loss  they  incur  through  bad  workmanship,  in- 
' ferior  materials,  and  fraudulent  contractors.  1 trust  that 
; the  present  movement  may  lead  to  some  permanently 
iieneficial  result.  Ax  Old  Buildkr. 


COUNTY  COURT  DECISIONS. 

Sib, — Much  dissatisfaction  has  of  late  been  expressed 
I regarding  some  of  the  decisions  of  the  county  courts  in 
■ the  country ; but  many  of  those  in  the  metropolis  are  not 
1 unobjectionable.  With  reference  to  the  case  of  Binghnm 
I and  another  v.  Jones,  reported  by  you  (p.  511)  ; on 
the  6th  of  August,  the  plaintiffs  applied,  by  counsel, 
; to  the  same  judge,  for  a new  trial  on  the  following 
: grounds:  1st,  that  the  cisterns  were  of  the  proper 
i size,  and  each  was  capable  of  containing  tlie  same 
quantity  of  water;  2iid,  that  the  houses  were  the  pro- 
perty of  the  defendant  up  to  the  very  day  of  trial ; 3rd, 
that  all  the  charges  in  the  plaintiffs’  account  were  fair 
I and  reasonable,  and  even  less  than  they  were  entitled  to 
make;  4th,  that  the  chimney-pieces  were  of  the  proper 
i size  ordered;  5th,  that  the  plaintiffs  had  offered  to  take 
hack  all  the  goods  on  the  llth  of  March,  but  the  de- 
fendant said  they  would  do  very  well.  All  which  facts,  it 
. was  stated,  the  plaintiffs  were  prepared  to  prove  if  a new 
trial  were  granted.  It  was  sdso  stated,  that  since  the 
I trial  the  plaintiffs  had  got  the  cisterns  and  chimney- 
I pieces  measured  by  Mr.  Henry  McCullough,  a respectable 
. surveyor,  who  had  found  them  of  the  correct  size ; and  his 
: evidence,  and  that  of  Mr.  James  Turrant,  a blacksmith, 

' who  had  done  work  at  thesame  houses,  and  to  whom  the 
I defendant  admitted,  on  the  very  day  of  the  trial,  that  the 
1 houses  still  belonged  to  him,  could  be  supplied.  On  the 
) part  of  defendant  it  was  objected  that  the  plaintiffs  had 
I not  made  the  application  for  a new  trial  in  time.  Upon 
: which  the  plaintifl's  accounted  for  the  delay  by  proving 
that  they  had  been  occupied  during  the  interval  between 
the  former  trial  and  the  application  for  a new  trial  in  find- 
ing Turrant,  the  blacksmith,  whose  evidence  was  mate- 
• rial ; but  the  judge  refused  to  grant  a new  trial,  or  to  per- 
. mit  the  plaintiff  to  be  nonsuited,  which  it  was  stated  they 
■■  would  prefer  to  having  their  claim  reduced  from  25L  I8s. 
to  10/.  1 submit  that  some  alteration  should  be  made  in 
the  law  with  regard  to  county  courts,  if  it  is  intended 


that  they  are  to  be  conducted  so  as  to  afford  an  appeal 
to  a iudge  of  a superior  court  at  chambers,  in  matters  of 
fact  as  well  of  law,  in  cases  where  the  judge  of  the  county 
court  pronounces  the  verdict,  and  performs  the  office  of  a 
jury,  or  else  that  one  of  the  judges  of  the  superior  court 
should  sit  in  county'  courts,  where  the  causes  of  action 
arc  20/.  and  upwards.  This  remedy  would  be  more  .satis- 
factory than  the  present  system,  whereby  tradesmen  are 
liable  to  have  their  claims  reduced  without  any  calcula- 
tion, principle,  or  reason.  If  some  remedy  of  this  kind  be 
not  soon  provided,  the  sooner  county  courts  are  done 
away  with  the  better,  A Tradksmax. 


STAINED  GLASS. 

Peterhorough. — A stained  window  lias  been 
placed  in  tbe  north  aisle  of  the  choir  of  Peter- 
borough cathedral  by  Mrs.  Mills,  in  memory  of 
her  late  husband,  the  Rev.  T.  Mills,  honorary 
canon  of  the  Cathedral.  The  work  was  executed 
by  Mr.  Wailes,  of  Newcastle.  The  tracery  is 
filled  in  with  the  four  Evangelists,  and  in 
the  lights  below  are  represented  the  following 
subjects: — Christ  blessing  little  childreu ; Christ 
exhorting  the  fishermen  to  leave  their  ships  ; 
Christ  exhorting  St.  Peter  to  feed  His  sheep; 
and  the  Last  Supper.  This  is  the  third  memorial 
window  w'liich  has  been  recently  placed  in  this 
cathedral. 

Piss. — A memorial  window  to  the  Finch.am 
family  has  been  erected  in  the  south  aisle  of  Diss 
church,  Norfolk.  The  subject  delineated  is  Abra- 
ham offering  his  son  Isaac,  in  sacrifice.  This  is 
the  fifth  window  which  has  been  decorated  with 
painted  glass  during  the  last  three  years. 

Saffron  Walden. — Another  window  of  stained 
glass  (subject  tbe  Four  Evangelists)  has  been  placed 
in  the  south  side  of  Saffron  Walden  church,  by 
Miss  Rickard,  as  a memorial  of  her  brother,  Mr. 
John  Rickard,  and  sister,  Miss  Phillis  Rickard, 
late  of  this  parish.  The  artists  are  Messrs.  Lavers 
& Barraud,  of  London. 

Eastbourne. — At  the  request  of  several  of  the 
inhabitants,  says  the  Surrey  Standard,  the  vicar, 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Pitman,  has  procured  a design 
for  a stained  window  for  the  parish  chiirch  of 
St.  Mary.  It  embraces  five  scenes  from  the  life 
of  oui-  Saviour.  Tlie  cost  of  this  window,  in- 
cluding the  protecting  wire  and  every  necessary 
expense,  will  probably  be  about  250/.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  erect  tbe  window  in  parts  as  tbe  sub- 
scription will  allow  of  tbe  progress  of  tbe  work. 
At  present  subscriptions  have  been  announced 
sufficient  to  enable  the  tracery  to  he  put  up. 

Palham. — Sir  Robert  and  Lady  Affleck  have 
placed  a painted  window,  by  Willement,  in  the 
church  of  Dalhain,  Sussex,  in  memory  of  two  of 
their  children.  Tbe  subject  selected  is  Christ 
Blessing  little  Children. 


goalis  ^icaibclr. 

London  Health,  and  London  Traffic;  being  a 
Letter  addressed  to  W.  S.  Lindsay,  esq.  M.P. 
on  the  EmbanJement  of  the  North  Side  of  the 
Thames,  betiveen  Blachfriars  and  Westminster 
Bridges.  By  T.  L.  Wood,  Esq.  Barrister-at- 
law.  London  : Stanford,  Charing-cross.  1859. 
The  purpose  of  this  letter, — to  a member  of  the 
Royal  Commission  on  Harbours,  &c., — is  to  urge 
the  formation  of  an  embankment  from  West- 
niinster-bridgo  to  a little  below  Blackfrlars-bridge, 
on  the  north  side  only,  with  a roadway  on  the 
top,  some  feet  above  tbe  level  of  high-water; 
leaving  sufficient  space  inside  the  embankment,  to 
form  large  docks  or  slips,  or  for  tbe  accommo- 
dation of  a railway.  That  which  was  advisable 
and  strongly  approved  of  in  1844,  remarks  the 
author,  becomes  a stei-n  necessity  in  1859 ; and  it 
is  a question  closely  and  directly  connected  with 
the  existing  scheme  for  the  main  drainage  of 
Loudon,  inasmuch  as  within  it  would  be  laid  the 
lowest  level  of  sewers  in  the  exact  line  required 
to  meet  the  Victoria-street  Sewer  at  Scotland- 
yard,  while  the  requisitions  of  health  and  traffic 
would  be  in  this  particular  also  strictly  identical. 
As  it  is,  the  river  is  not  only  a vast  sewer,  but  one 
of  the  worst  possible  form,  in  this  portion  of  it 
especially,  being  an  open  drain  with  two  narrow 
ends  and  a bulbous  middle.  ” Were  it  possible,” 
the  author  remarks,  *'  or  rather  practicable,  to  cut 
away  the  banks  of  the  river  with  a clean  sweep,  it 
might  be  advisable  to  widen  the  river  both  at 
Vauxhall  and  Southwark ; but  if  we  cannot  do 
this,  the  only  practicable  plan  is  to  take  the 
narrowest  portion  as  an  uncontrollable  and  un- 
alterable condition,  and  train  the  bank  on  each 
side  to  the  same  width  or  thereabouts.  Wide 
reaches  cause  slack : slack  diminishes  scour  and 
creates  deposit : contract  the  banks  and  the 
velocity  above  Southwark -bridge  is  no  longer 
checked  at  flood;  or  at  ebb  below  Vauxhall, — and 


hence  we  get  a better  scour  of  the  coarser  deposit 
of  shingle  and  sill  in  the  low-water  channel 
of  the  river  and  a clean  foreshore,  in  which,  as  at 
Millbank  or  Southwark,  no  mud  accumulates.” 

There  is  nothing  really  new  in  the  scheme  pro- 
posed; but  neither  is  any  novelty  claimed;  the 
main  purpose  being  to  re-urge  what  has  before 
been  urged,  and  to  defend  tbe  formation  of  a 
portion,  and  that  a most  essential  portion, 
of  a system  of  embankment,  which  would, 
doubtless,  better  be  wholly  done  at  once ; hut, 
since  that  is  plainly  out  of  the  question,  even  on 
the  ground  of  Avays  and  means,  the  next  best 
would  be  to  proceed  with  so  much  of  the  work; 
and  the  portion  between  Westminster  and  Black- 
friars,  on  the  north  side,  is  that  which  Mr.  Wood 
re-urges  the  proceeding  with;  and  he  points  OAit 
the  advantages  of  doing  so,  under  the  different 
heads  of  navigation,  health,  and  traffic. 

As  regards  the  traffic,  it  is  proposed  that  a line 
of  roadway  or  street  should  run  along  the  edge  of 
tbe  embankment  from  Hungerford-bridge,  where 
it  would  communicate  with  Whitehall-placc  to 
Blackfriars-bridge,  Avhere  it  would  also  quit  the 
river,  and  open  up  lines  of  communication  with 
St.  Paul’s  and  Cannon-street. 

The  proposed  embankment  does  not  rise 
abruptly  from  the  proposed  new  loAV-water  mark 
of  the  ch'edged  and  deepened  channel  of  the  river, 
but  a foreshore  is  left  of  a moderate  and  regular 
inclination,  a matter  indispensable,  as  remarked, 
to  tbe  safety  of  existing  bridges  and  the  accom- 
modation of  a due  volume  of  tidal  water,  reference 
being  had  to  the  present  width  of  the  river  at 
Southwark  and  London  bridges. 

The  question  of  cost  and  ways  and  means  is  not 
particularly  entered  into,  hut  Mr.  Wood  does  not 
consider  that  to  he  an  objection  of  much  force,  as 
applied  to  the  limited  scheme  of  which  be  iirgcs 
the  immediate  realization. 


The  Official  Illustrated  Guide  to  the  North- 
Western  Ltailway  {including  the  Chester  and 
Holyhead  ’-.Line)  and  all  their  Branches.  By 
Geokge  Measom.  Smith  and  Son,  186, 
Strand,  &c. 

The  Official  Illustrated  Guide  to  the  Lancaster 
and  Carlisle,  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  and 
Caledonian  B.aihoays.  By  Geoege  AIeasom. 
Smith  and  Son. 

These  are  two  of  the  most  extraordinary  shilling’s 
worths,  as  respects  quantity,  and  even  quality  of 
matter,  generally  speaking,  that  have  ever  per- 
haps been  presented  to  the  public.  The  first 
comprises  573  octavo  pages  of  letter-press  and 
illustrations,  and  includes  descriptions  of  the  most 
important  manufactories  in  the  largo  tOAvus 
on  the  north-westci'n  lines : it  is  embellished 
Avith  no  less  than  360  engravings;  and  although 
some  of  the  latter  invito  a suspicion  of 
advertising  purposes,  still  a great  proportion  of 
them  do  not,  and  are  on  the  contrary  good  en- 
gravings of  places  and  objects  of  general  interest. 
The  second  of  these  Shilling  Guides  consists  of 
384  pages,  of  similar  matter,  and  includes  150 
engravings.  Over  and  above,  there  are,  between 
the  two,  about  100  pages  more  of  an  official  adver- 
tiser, also  useful  hi  its  Avay ; so  that  for  a couple 
of  shillings,  Ave  haA’e,  in  all,  no  less  than  1,057 
pages  of  useful  and  amusing  printed  and  illus- 
trated matter,  mcluding  upwards  of  500  en- 
gravings ! Perhaps  one  of  the  chief  objections  to 
such  guides  is,  that  there  is  too  much  for  the 
pocket;  but  although  both  are  comprised  in  one 
somewhat  ponderous  volume  in  the  copy  before 
us,  they  appear  to  be  usually  issued  separately, 
and  are  quite  large  enough  indeed  even  in  that 
shape. 


mtsccllama. 

OrENIXG-  OF  THE  WOECESTEE  PlEASUEE 
Grounds. — These  grounds,  twenty-five  acres  in 
extent,  having  been  laid  out  as  a garden  and 
arboretum,  Avere  recently  opened  to  the  public. 
They  include  a bowling-green,  archery,  and 
cricket  grounds,  Avlth  promenades,  and  a central 
fountain.  By  an  arrangement  made  by  the  direc- 
tors on  commencing  the  undertaking,  the  public 
were  to  have  free  use  of  the  grounds  on  one  day  of 
the  Aveek,  provided  a sum  of  l,OuO/.  were  sub- 
scribed tOAvards  laying  them  out,  and  that  sum 
has  been  raised,  so  that  on  Mondays  the  grounds 
are  open  free  to  the  public.  The  grounds  foi-m 
part  of  a seventy-acre  meadoAv  at  Pitchcroft,  close 
to  the  city,  and  easily  available  to  all  its  inha- 
bitants. i'hey  are  surrounded  by  a dwarf  brick 
Avail  and  ornamental  palisade.  The  gates  are  of 
ornamented  iron,  and  the  piers  which  support 
them  are,  like  the  Avail,  of  parti-coloured  brick. 
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3rE.SprnGEO>'-sTABZBKACi.E. — We  learn,  from 
the  daily  papers,  that  tbe  first  stone  of  this  build- 
ing, already  illustrated  in  our  pages,  was  laid  by 
Sir  Morton  Peto,  on  Tuesday  last. 

Keitotax  Ftjxd,  Irsxiti'xe  of  Aechitects. — 
Earl  de  Grey  has  sent  10^  to  the  Removal  Fund. 
The  following  names  have  been  added  to  the  list 
of  subsrribers  since  our  notice  : Messrs.  J.  Clarke, 
P.  C.  Hardwick,  Rev.  L.  Petit,  H.  Currey,  J. 
Edmeston,  C.  Barry,  J.  H.  Brown,  R.  R.  Rowe, 
and  D.  Mocatta. 

Feerch  Model  Lodgirg-IIouses. — The  Minis- 
ter  of  the  Interior,  accompanied  by  the  secretary- 
general  of  his  department  and  other  functionaries, 
has  visited  the  model  houses  for  workmen  and  the 
poorer  portion  of  the  middle  class,  which  the 
Emperor  has  caused  to  be  constructed  on  ground 
belonging  to  his  cU’il  list,  and  which  his  Majesty 
has  presented  to  the  Asile  Imperial  of  Vincennes, 
as  part  of  its  revenue.  These  houses  are  16  in 
number,  and  comprise  311  distinct  lodgings,  and 
36  shops  and  backshops : each  has  besides  a lodge 
for  a concierge.  As  many  as  363  families,  form- 
ing from  1,200  to  1,300  persons,  can  be  accom- 
modated in  them.  The  “ apartments,”  though  of 
different  sizes,  consist  generally  of  ante-room,  a 
kitchen,  a dining-room,  and  one  or  two  bed- 
rooms. The  fifth  floor  is  set  apart  in  rooms  for 
single  men.  Each  house  is  lighted  with  gas,  and 
supplied  with  water  and  air. 

IeOR  ARD  5lACni>EBY  CONTEACTS  FOE  THE 
Meeset  Dock  Boabd.— At  the  meeting  of  the 
Mersey  Dock  Board,  on  Friday  last,  it  was  decided 
to  accept  the  tender  of  Messrs.  Mather,  Ledward, 
& Co.  to  sxipply  the  best  Staffordshire  plate  iron, 
at  97.  15s.  per  ton,  all  round;  angle  iron,  87.  10s.; 
T iron,  107. ; and  Lowmoor  iron,  197. ; and  also 
the  tender  of  Messrs.  James  Taylor  A Co.  for  the 
supply  of  three  railway  travelling  cranes,  at  1687. 
each,  and  six  portable  cranes  at  1857.  each. 

The  Victoexa  Bell,  Leeds. — We  mentioned 
the  casting  of  the  hour  bell  for  the  clock  tower  of 
the  Town  Hall,  Leeds,  by  Messrs.  Warner  A Sons, 
and  now  add  a few  particulars.  The  diameter  at 
mouth,  6 ft.  2 ill. ; the  height,  5 ft. ; 
tbicknesss  of  sound  • bow,  6 in.  Note  B.  — 
The  bell  is  named  after  her  Majesty,  “Victoria:” 
above  the  name  is  a profile  of  the  Queen  : round 
the  skirt,  above  the  sound-bow,  is  the  following 
inscription:  “This  hell,  weighing  4 tons  1 cwt. 

1 lb.  was  cast  by  John  Warner  and  Sons,  of 
London,  for  the  Town  Hall,  Leeds,  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord,  1859.  Cuthbert  Brodrlck,  Architect.” 

Stbeke  THE  Chair  Trade.  — Disputes  as 
to  wages  have  again  taken  place  in  Staffordshire, 
in  consequence  of  which  upwaids  of  1500  men 
are  now  idling  about  the  country.  The  notice 
given  by  the  men,  however,  is  believed  not  to  be 
a legal  and  proper  one,  and  one  of  the  superior 
law  courts  in  London,  it  is  said,  will  have  to 
determine  this  question.  A number  of  men  were 
summoned  before  the  Stourbridge  magistrates  for 
leaving  their  employ  without  giving  due  notice. 
These  men  were  in  the  employ  of  Messrs.  Isoah 
Flingley  A Sons,  chain-makers,  Cradley.  After  a 
long  hearing,  the  magistrates  said  they  should 
convict  the  men,  hut  their  attorney  stated  his  in- 
tention to  ask  for  a case,  and  carry  it  to  tbe  Court 
of  Queen’s  Bench.  The  magistrates  then  ad- 
journed the  case. 

Buestirg  of  the  Carax  at  WAijSAXL. — Great 
alarm  has  been  excited  by  the  giving  way  of  the 
embankment  of  that  portion  of  the  arm  of  the 
canal  at  Walsall  which  lies  between  the  gas-works 
and  Marsh-lane.  The  precise  spot  at  which  the 
hank  gave  way  is  close  to  a worked-  out  shaft, 
which  very  speedily  swallowed  up  a vast  quantity  | 
of  the  water  let  loose.  The  earth,  too,  gave  way  | 
all  round  the  shaft,  so  that  it  soon  presented  the 
appearance  of  a yawning  gulf.  In  the  streets 
adjacent  a flood  prevailed  for  several  hours,  and  a 
serious  amount  of  damage  was  done.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  tbe  cause  of  the  accident  was  extensive 
undermining  near  the  spot. 

The  New  Foreign-office.  — The  cost  of 
model,  plans,  and  working  drawings,  and  of  ob- 
taining builders’  tenders,  for  the  Kew  Foreign 
Office,  is  set  down  officially  at  the  sura  of  3,8007. 
This  sum  does  not  include  any  charge  likely  to  be 
made  by  the  architect  for  the  modified  design 
prepared  by  him  according  to  the  instructions  of 
the  First  Commissioner  of  Works  and  Public 
Buildings.  If  this  design  should  he  carried  out, 
the  above  sum  of  3,8007.  (except  3007.  for  the 
model),  as  well  as  the  amount  of  the  architect’s 
claim  for  the  design  itself,  will  merge  in  his  com- 
mission and  the  builder’s  tender.  Another  return 
gives  the  number  of  square  feet  of  floors  in  Mr. 
Scott’s  plan  for  the  New  Foreign  Office,  showing 
how  much  space  is  occupied  by  offices  and  how 
much  by  dwelling-houses  and  reception-rooms. 


Kent  Courtt  Prisons. — Various  works  have 
been  receully  executed  at  the  Kent  Comity 
Prisons  in  Maidstone : amongst  them  may  be 
enumerated  the  erection  of  a bakehouse  with 
large  oven,  12  feet  by  10  feet,  adjoining  the  cook- 
ing house,  and  a bath  establishment,  containing 
six  baths  and  the  necessary  offices  for  the  use  ot 
the  prisoners.  The  prison  built  in  1856  for 
females  lias  also  been  extended  by  the  addi- 
tion of  dark  cells  for  the  punishment  of  refrac- 
tory women.  The  water  supply  from  the  well  to 
the  prisons  having  been  found  insufficient,  pipes 
luive  been  laid  from  the  reservoir  at  the  Lunatic 
Asylum,  Banning  Heath,  a distance  of  about  two 
miles,  to  the  gaol  tanks,  by  which  an  abundant 
quantity  of  water  is  obtained.  The  works  have 
been  carried  out  under  the  direction  of  Messrs. 
Whichcord  and  Blaudford,  architects. 

iMrnovEMENT  OF  Cottages  in  Scotland. — 
From  the  fifth  annual  report  of  the  directors  of 
, the  Association  for  Promoting  Improvement  in 
the  Dwellings  and  Domestic  Condition  of  Agri- 
cultural Labourers  in  Scotland,  and  supplementary 
report  by  ilr.  Walker,  the  architect  and  secretary 
of  the  association,  recently  issued  in  a printed 
form,  it  appears  that  a considerable  number  of 
cottages  have  been  built,  during  the  lust  season, 
upon  jdans  sent  direct  from  the  office  of  the  asso- 
ciation at  Edinburgh,  and  that  a better  tone  of 
feeling  is  generally  manifested  on  the  subject. 
The  directors  anticipate  the  best  results  from  the 
many  improved  cottages  which  proprietors  in 
diflerent  parts  of  the  country  have  erected,  and 
from  the  useful  information,  they  might  have 
added,  which  has  for  some  years  been  diffused  by 
the  association  and  its  agents  themselves.  To  the 
reports  are  appended  a selection  of  communica- 
tions from  nierahers,  and  a report  of  the  first 
annual  general  meeting.  The  architect’s  report, 
also,  contains  various  plans  and  sketches,  of  use  in 
the  construction  of  labourers’  cottages. 

Fall  of  Walton  Bridge.- — Last  week  the 
bridge  leading  from  Walton  to  Hailiford,  Jliddle- 
sex,  w'as  observed  to  he  cracking  across  the  high- 
way of  the  bridge  over  the  centre  arch,  and  the 
crack  kept  increasing  so  much  as  to  allow  parts  to 
fall  into  the  river,  and  ultimately  the  arch  fell 
with  a violent  crash  into  the  bed  of  tbe  river.  In 
a short  time  after  the  other  arch  fell  in  also  with 
the  same  violence,  witliout  any  injury  to  person 
or  property.  The  Times  says  this  bridge  was 
I built  by  Mr.  Samuel  Dicker  in  1750,  and  conse- 
! quently  is  109  years  old.  There  is  now  only  com- 
j munication  by  boards  across  the  river.  The 
j bridge  consists  of  four  stone  piers,  between  which 
are  three  truss  arches  of  beams  and  joists  of  wood 
j strongly  bound  together  by  mortises,  iron  pins, 

! and  cramps,  besides  which  there  are  five  arches  of 
brickwork  on  each  side  to  render  the  ascent  and 
I descent  the  more  easy.  The  centre  arch  was  ex- 
ceedingly large.  A correspondent  who  saw  the 
' fall  of  the  arches  says — “ 1 had  crossed  the  river 
just  below  the  bridge  in  a punt  with  a friend,  to 
' take  a sketch  of  it  from  the  Walton  side,  when 
tbe  falling  of  a few  stones  from  the  broken  arch 
warned  us  to  quicken  our  speed;  and  before  we 
I had  well  reached  the  shore  the  pier  suddenly  gave 
way,  and  the  two  large  arches  on  either  side,  with 
I the  roadway  for  some  150  to  200  yards,  fell  into 
the  river  below  with  a tremendous  crash.  The 
; water  splashed  up  like  a fountain,  and  the  sudden 
; displacement  caused  the  river  to  rise  in  a wave 
I four  or  five  feet  high,  which,  rolling  down  the 
j stream  with  irresistible  force,  carried  boats,  punts 
I logs  of  timber,  and  everything  within  reach, 
before  it.  Fortunately,  nobody  was  in  a boat  near 
the  spot  at  the  time,  or  he  certainly  must  have 
been  capsized,  and  perhaps  drowned.  Tlie  bridge 
was  built  of  bricks  with  stone  piers  and  but- 
tresses.” 

“ Proper  Garments.”  — Your  excellent  re 
marks  upon  poor  postmen’s  heavy  black  hats  and 
sweltering  hot  red  tunics  lead  me  to  say  that  wool 
becomes  destroyed  by  summer  heat,  and  that 
cotton  outer  garments  are  infinitely  more  com- 
fortable and  suited  for  the  season.  The  very 
sheep  are  glad  of  getting  rid  of  their  fleecy  coats 
in  summer.  I may  remark  that  all  hygienic 
practitioners  imge  the  use  of  fine  linen  next  the 
skin,  as  being  sweeter  for  the  purpose  than  cotton 
or  wcol.  Few  know  the  luxury  of  a linen  sock 
till  they  try  it.  Such  is  the  experience  of 
one  who  lived  ten  years  in  the  tropics.  The 
Rffi7c7er  has  a mission  of  building  up  the  temples 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  well  as  dwellings  for  those 
temples.  I hear  the  character  of  impartiality 
attributed  to  the  columns  of  the  paper,  and  with 
such  nothing  can  prevent  success — and  ultimate 
success  is  what  all  Christians  desire. 

A Season  foe  all  Things. 


Proposed  Amendment  of  Loc.al  Manage- 
ment Act. — On  Saturday  last  Mr.  Tite  moved  for 
and  obtained  leave  to  bring  in  a bill  further  to 
amend  the  18th  and  19th  Victoria,  cap.  120,  for 
the  better  local  management  of  the  metropolis. 
His  object  in  introducing  the  hill  at  that  period 
of  the  session  was  merely  to  have  it  printed  and 
circulated  during  the  recess.  The  hill  was  brought 
in  and  read  a first  time  accordingly. 

Disputes  between  Masters  and  \Vork:uen. — 
A bill  “ To  establish  Equitable  Councils  of  Con- 
ciliation to  adjust  Diflerences  between  Masters 
and  Operatives”  has  been  prepared  and  brought 
in  by  Mr.  Mackinnon,  M.P.  Mr.  Slaiiey,  M.P.  and 
Mr.  Ingham,  M.P.  but  of  course  only  for  the  con- 
sideration of  hon.  members  during  the  ensuing 
parliamentary  recess.  The  councils  of  conciliation 
will  consist  of  an  equal  number  of  masters  and 
operatives,  and  the  awards  of  these  councils  (with 
certain  fonnal  exceptions)  will  be  final  and  con- 
clusive, and  not  subject  to  review  or  challenge  by 
any  court  or  authority  whatsoever.  These  coun- 
cils will  be  licensed  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
when  duly  formed  (on  petition  to  that  effect). 
They  must  include  at  least  two  masters  and  two 
workmen,  and  not  more  than  six  masters  and  six 
workmen,  with  a chairman.  The  councils  will  bo 
elected  for  one  year  only,  on  the  first  Monday  in 
December.  The  petitioners  for  a licence  will  elect 
the  first  council,  but  householders  and  part  occu- 
piers of  houses  in  cities  and  boroughs  (where 
a council  has  been  formed)  may  be  registered 
as  voters  for  the  council  and  be  elected  thereto. 
The  masters  will  nominate  their  own  portion  of 
the  council  and  the  workmen  elect  theirs.  The 
sessions  of  the  council  are  to  he  held  in  the  justice 
court-house. 

The  Society  of  Ornamental  Sculptors. — 
This  society  have  issued  an  address  to  stone-carvers, 
wherein  they  say ; — “ We  repudiate  strikes  as  un- 
worthy our  profession.  We  desire  not  to  dictate 
to  man  or  master,  but  to  leave  each  his  full  liberty. 
We  desire  to  place  the  employers  on  an  equality, 
by  giving  our  individual  services  to  each  on  the 
same  terms ; and  further,  we  do  not  wish  to  make 
the  works  of  one  employer  very  expensive,  and,  by 
scamping,  make  the  works  of  another  so  much 
cheaper,  thereby  giving  the  cheap  one  an  undue 
advantage,  to  the  detriment  of  our  profession : we 
prefer  doing  our  work  according  to  the  position  it 
is  to  occupy,  so  that  it  may  be  an  ornament  to  the 
building,  and  not  a ridicule  to  ourselves.  We 
believe  these  principles,  properly  and  honestly 
carried  out,  will  cement  our  union  more  closely, 
in  removing  much  grievous  jealousy,  replace  it 
with  confidence  in  individual  integrity,  and  our 
rivalry  will  then  take  its  legitimate  form,  viz.  a 
fair  and  friendly  emulation.  By  these  means,  we 
hope  to  gain  for  the  profession  and  its  members 
that  position  and  respect  to  which  they  arc  enti- 
tled, but  from  which  they  are  debarred  by  the 
present  careless  and  scamping  manner  in  which 
many  of  our  works  are  executed.”  Tbe  secretary 
is  Mr.  Stewart,  22,  Vauxhall-bridge-road. 

Midland  Counties’  Aech.eological  Society. 
— The  members  of  this  Society  have  recently 
made  an  excursion  to  Wroxetcr  and  Shrewsbury. 
The  proceedings  were  divided  into  two  sections, 
the  excursion  being  preceded  by  an  exhibition  and 
conversazione  in  the  rooms  of  tbe  Midland  Insti- 
tute, which  the  Council  had  lent  to  the  Society. 
The  exhibition,  though  more  restricted  than  that 
held  two  years  ago  in  the  Free  Grammar  School, 
was  of  an  interesting  character.  It  was  arranged 
in  the  Institute  News-room.  On  the  conversazione 
evening,  a large  party  assembled  in  the  Theatre 
of  the  Institute,  to  hear  some  explanations  from 
Mr.  Thomas  Wright,  F.S.A.  on  the  recent  dis- 
coveries at  Wroxeter,  or  Uriconium.  The  chair 
was  taken  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Brncebridge.  After  Mr. 
Wright’s  lecture,  the  company  adjourned  to  the 
Patent  Specification  Library,  where  refreshments 
were  set  out,  and  then  dispersed  throughout  the 
building,  but  re-assembled  in  the  News-room  at  a 
later  period  of  the  evening,  to  hear  a paper  by 
Professor  Chamberlain  on“Half-timberedHouses.''’ 
The  party  went  to  Wroxeter  cn  the  following  day. 
About  150  left  the  Snow-hill  station  by  special 
train  for  Upton  JIagna,  for  Wroxeter.  At  Upton 
Magna  they  halted  for  a few  minutes,  to  await 
the  arrival  of  the  omnibuses,  coaches,  and  cars, 
destined  to  convey  them  to  Wroxeter.  After 
having  sufficiently  explored  Uriconium,  the 
visitors  went  on  to  the  ancient  church  at  Wrox- 
eter, the  gateway  of  which  is  guarded  by  two 
massive  columns  taken  from  the  ruins.  They 
afterwards  went  on  to  Shrewsbury,  and  inspected 
its  antiquities,  including  the  Museum  and  the 
various  objects  found  at  Uriconium,  and  there 
exhibited. 
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Roxheehithe. — The  foundation-stone  of  a Bap- 
itisb  Chapel  was  laid  on  the  5th  inst.  by  the  Right 
; Hon.  the  Lord  Mayor.  The  style  will  be  Pointed, 
with  open  timbered  roof,  porches,  and  vestries.  The 
1 material  employed  is  white  brick,  with  red  and 
. yellow  brick  buttresses  and  arches.  The  chapel 
A will  seat  about  325  persons,  and  the  total  outlay 
Awill  not  exceed  900^.  including  boundary-walls. 

' Messrs.  Morris  and  Son,  of  Poplar,  are  the  archi- 
I tccts,  and  Mr.  Robt.  Lawrence  the  builder. 

Coox  Rooms. — The  following  may  be  useful 
Ithis  very  hot  weather.  It  is  a letter  from  J.-E. 

1 B.  Neil,  esq.  in  the  Lancet  of  last  week.  He 
•;  says : — “ It  may  be  interesting  to  your  mimerous 
' readers  to  learn,  since  in  fevers  a cool  room  fre- 
1 quently  does  as  much  good  as  mediciue,  that 
D blinds,  coated  with  the  following  composition,  and 

> placed  oidside  the  window,  are  both  sun  and  rain 
) proof.  The  greatest  heat  will  not  affect  them. 

B Boil  well  together  two  pounds  of  turpentine,  one 

> pound  of  litharge  in  powder,  and  two  or  three 
()  pounds  of  linseed  oil : the  blinds  are  to  be  brushed 
) over  with  this  varnish,  aiid  dried  in  the  sun. 

I Umbrellas,  light  litieu  coats,  and  covers  of  hats, 
D may  be  so  treated.” 

Cottages  eoe  Lajjotjeees  on  Entailed 
f Estates.  — A bill  has  been  prepared  and 
j brought  into  Parliament  by  Mr.  W.  Ewart, 
Mr.  Ilunlop,  and  Mr.  Black,  “ to  Facilitate  the 
1 Erection  of  Cottages  for  Labourers  by  the  Pro- 
[:  prietors  of  Entailed  Estates  in  Scotland.”  The 
f preamble  of  the  bill  recites  the  Acts  10th 
t George  III.  cap.  51;  11th  and  12th  Victoria, 
e cap.  36;  and  IGth  and  17th  Victoria,  cap.  94, 
I'  which  provide  for  the  application  and  recovery  of 
5 suras  expended  on  the  permanent  improvement  of 
e entailed  estates;  and  the  enacting  clauses  of  the 
I bill  are  as  follow  : — “From  and  after  the  passing 
c of  this  Act  all  the  provisions  of  the  recited  Acts 
V which  relate  or  apply  to  improvements  of  entailed 
i estates  of  the  nature  contemplated  by  the  first 
r recited  Act,  shall  be  held  and  construed  as  in- 
r eluding  and  applying  to  the  erection  of  cottages 
1 for  labourers,  upon  such  estates,  in  the  same 
] manner  in  all  respects  as  if  the  erection  of  such 
; cottages  had  been  specified  in  the  ninth  section  of 
! the  first  recited  Act  among  the  other  improvements 
; therein  mentioned.  2.  From  and  after  the  passing 
c of  this  Act  the  erection  of  cottages  for  labourers 
i upon  entailed  estates,  or  upon  lands  directed  to 
1 be  or  invested  with  a view  to  being  entailed 
shall  be  held  to  be  one  of  the  permanent  improve- 
ments of  such  estates  or  lands  contemplated  by 
the  second  and  third  recited  Acts;  and  all  the 
pi’ovisions  of  those  acts  which  relate  to  the  per- 
manent improvements  of  such  estates  or  land 
shall  be  held  and  construed  as  including  and  apply- 
ing to  the  erection  of  such  cottages.” 

Accidents  to  Peeson  and  Pkopeett. — The 
l bridge  on  the  highway,  across  the  river  Tawe, 
r near  the  Ynyscedvvyn  Arms,  at  Ystrad,  near 
r Swansea,  has  for  some  time  past  been  giving  way, 

I and  has  at  length  fallen,  but  fortunately  through 
the  night,  when  no  one  was  near  it.  The  whole 

. neighbourhood  was  disturbed  by  the  noise. As 

1 a carpenter,  aged  60,  was  repairing  a roof  at 
r Sandhill  Farm,  near  Withycombe,  IVest  Somerset, 

: bis  foot  slipped  and  he  fell,  pitching  on  bis  head, 

I and  was  killed  instantaneously.  A singular 
' fatality  has  attended  this  family.  There  were 
: three  brothers,  all  carpenters : the  eldest  com- 
I mitted  suicide  in  Loudon,  by  cutting  his  throat, 
the  second  hanged  himself  in  liis  workshop,  and  the 

1 third  met  his  death  as  above  stated. An  alarm- 

; ing  scene  has  taken  place  at  the  laying  of  the 
I foundation  stone  of  the  new  Primitive  Methodist 
. Chapel  at  South  Shields.  The  chapel  is  in  course 
. of  ea*ection  near  the  Jarrow  Docks  ; and  it  is  pro- 
: posed  to  use  the  ground  floor  for  a school.  The 
. erection  is  built  above  the  second  story,  and  the 
. beams  and  planks  were  laid  for  that  floor.  At 
; the  time  the  ceremony  was  about  to  take 
place,  about  150  persons,  mostly  pitmen,  had  got 
upon  this  floor,  using  it  as  a platform,  when  the 

• central  beam  of  the  floor  snapped,  and  the  whole 
living  mass,  with  the  material,  came  down  with  a 

. horrible  crash.  A fearful  scene  ensued.  The  shouts 
- of  the  injured  people,  and  the  screams  of  females, 

' who  were  fainting  on  all  sides,  were  appalling. 

It  was  a few  minutes  before  the  people  could  re- 
■ cov'er  their  senses  to  pull  out  those  injured  from 
I amongst  the  fallen  material.  Those  who  w'ere 
I hurt  were  attended  by  medical  gentlemen  present, 

I but  fortuatelynooiieseems  to  have  been  killed. 

1 At  Dundee  a mason  was  stepping  backwards  upon 

• two  planks,  which  formed  a scaffolding,  when  be 
overbalanced  himself.  In  falling,  he  caught  hold 
of  a man  working  beside  him,  and  both  came  to 

' the  ground  from  a height  of  about  40  feet.  One 
1 was  killed  on  the  spot;  the  other  died  shortly 
afterwards. 


Caelisle. — The  foundation-stone  of  a new 
■■‘Evangelical  Union”  Chapel  has  been  laid  at  the 
foot  of  Cecil-street.  The  building  funds  have 
been  raised  by  subscription.  The  edifice  is  to  be 
in  the  Gothic  style,  and  capable  of  accommodating 
about  450  persons.  Provision  has  been  made  for 
a gallery,  and  below  the  chapel  a school-roora  is 
to  be  made.  Mr.  Raper  is  the  architect. 

Breach  of  Contract  mtth  Workmen. — In 
a special  jury  case  at  the  Court  of  Passage,  Liver- 
pool, the  plaintiff,  Robert  Davidson,  a journeyman 
sawyer,  who  had  been  in  the  employ  of  Messrs. 
Royden,  shipbuilders,  sought  to  recover  damages 
for  an  alleged  breacli  of  contract  on  their  part,  as 
defendants.  In  consequence  of  a strike  amongst 
the  sawyers  in  Liverpool,  last  year,  the  defendants 
advertised  for  new  bands,  guaranteeing,  in  the 
advertisement,  twelve  months’  employment,  “ if 
suitable.”  The  plaintiff  was  engaged  on  these 
terms ; but  soon  after  the  old  hands  were  gradually 
taken  on,  one  by  one,  and  he  was  ultimately  dis- 
charged by  the  defendants  on  the  26th  of  October. 
He  obtained  another  situation  in  February  last; 
and  therefore  sought  to  recover  compensation  for 
being  out  of  work  from  October  till  the  end  of  the 
twelve  months.  The  defence  was,  that  there  was 
plenty  of  work  for  the  plaintift';  that  if  he  did  not 
make  a higher  wage  it  was  because  of  bis  own 
incapacity;  and  that  be  bad  not  been  discharged 
by  the  defendants.  The  jury,  after  about  lialf  an 
hour,  gave  a verdict  for  plaiiitifl’,  damages,  35f. 

Renewing  a Lightning-conductor  on  a 
TALL  Chimney. — A Sheffield  builder,  Mr.  Browm, 
having  undertaken  to  climb  to  the  top  of  the  great 
chimney  at  the  Stoke  Alkali  Works,  312  feet  high, 
for  the  purpose  of  repairing  the  lightning-con- 
ductor, we  have  now  to  report  the  accomplishment 
of  his  task.  Instead  of  throwing  over  the  chimney 
a cord,  followed  by  a rope  and  tackle,  by  help  of  a 
kite  and  string,  Mr.  Brown  had  prepared  for  tho 
purpose  twenty-four  ladders,  each  21  feet  long. 
These  were  raised  one  after  the  other  with  the 
assistance  of  three  workmen,  until  the  top  was 
gained.  Each  ladder  was  spliced  to  the  next  by 
a rope,  and  fastened  by  two  pairs  of  books  driven 
into  the  chimney,  to  prevent  oscillation.  The 
twenty -third  ladder  having  been  fixed  immediately 
beneath  the  cornice,  which  projects  3 feet  6 inches, 
the  last  ladder  was  tied  to  it,  the  top  projecting 
outwards,  and  in  this  position  Brown  ascended  it 
on  the  under  surface.  The  men  afterwards  fol- 
lowed with  the  points  of  the  lightning-conductor, 
to  fix  in  the  place  of  the  old  one,  which  had  been 
eaten  away  by  acid  from  the  chimney,  to  a length 
of  3 feet.  Three  points  were  fixed  in  the  place  of 
the  old  single  one.  The  removal  of  the  ladders 
was  a comparativ’ely  easy  task.  The  men  engaged 
had  occasionally  to  suspend  themselves  by  hooks, 
fastened  into  belts  worn  round  their  waists,  from 
the  ladders.  Workmen  are  repairing  the  spire  of 
the  Stoke  parish  church,  the  same  persons  being 
employed  as  in  the  repair  of  the  lightning- 
conductor. 

The  Metropolitan  Rail w’ ay. — The  report  of 
the  directors  of  the  Metropolitan  Railway  Com- 
pany states  that  everything  is  now  in  a fair  way 
for  the  realization  of  the  line  to  Farringdon- 
street.  Six-sevenths  of  the  required  capital  have 
been  secured,  and  a deviation  bill  has  recently 
been  psssed  instead  of  the  abandonment  bill, 
which  was  withdrawn.  The  report  of  the  engi- 
neer, Mr.  Fowler,  states  that  the  sections  of  the 
archway  and  other  works  of  the  railway,  including 
the  chief  stations  near  Paddington,  are  ready  to 
be  submitted  to  the  inspection  of  contractors. 
He  proposes  the  selection  of  a certain  number  of 
contractors  of  high  position,  and  with  peculiar 
fitness  for  works  of  this  character,  and  the  drawing 
up  of  a proper  tender  and  draft  contract,  in- 
cluding a reference  to  plans  and  other  documents, 
to  obtain  proposals  for  the  completion  of  the 
works  of  the  railway  on  a guarantee  contract, 
inclusive  of  all  contingencies.  It  will  be  a matter 
of  serious  consideration  for  the  board,  however, 
adds  the  report,  whether  it  would  not  be  better 
to  wait  the  termination  of  the  present  strike 
amongst  masons  before  issuing  tenders  for  the 
letting  of  the  Avork.  On  this  subject  the  chair- 
man observed,  at  the  recent  meeting,  that  he 
would  recommend  that  portion  of  the  report  to 
the  consideration  of  the  working  men  themselves, 
as  they  were  by  their  own  conduct  preventing  the 
expenditure  of  capital  amongst  them,  and  thereby 
losing  the  advantages  which  their  labour  and 
industry  ought  to  produce.  The  report  has  been 
adopted  by  the  proprietors.  The  line  Avill  start 
from  an  open  station  at  Paddington,  and  the 
whole  of  the  line  from  King’s-cross  to  Farringdon- 
street  will  be  open,  whilst  the  carriages  Avill  be  so 
constructed  and  lighted  as  to  remove  any  ob- 
jection to  the  tunnel  under  the  New-road. 


Gas. — The  Sale  of  Gas  Bill  has  passed  through 

the  Houses  of  Parliament. At  "NVoodbridge,  in 

Suftblk,  a new  gas  company  has  been  formed, 
under  the  Limited  Liability  Act,  capital  5,500^ 
in  550  shares  of  lOZ.  each.  It  is  the  Intention  of 
the  new  company  to  provide  the  town  with  a 
sufficiency  of  gas,  by  laying  down  new  mains  of  a 
larger  diameter  than  the  old  ones.  This  is  now 

being  done. The  Wiveliscombe  Gas  Light  and 

Coke  Company  pay  a dividend  of  6 per  cent,  and 
announce  a reduction  in  the  price  of  gas  from 
8s.  4d.  to  7s.  6d.  per  1,000  cubic  feet. 


TENDERS. 

For  building  five  houses  on  the  Craven  Estate,  south 
side  of  the  Strand,  east  and  west  of  Craven -street ; Mr. 
Fred.  W.  Bushil),  architect.  Quantities  taken  out  by 
Messrs.  Newman  and  Wilson : — 

Lucas,  Brothers ^13,713  0 0 

J. &C.l'Anson 12,990  0 0 

Holland  aud  Hannen 12,188  0 o 


For  Wycliffe  Chapel,  Bristol-road,'  Edgbaston.  Mr. 
Cranston,  architect,  Birmingham: — 


Branson  and  Gwyther  jf7,6l6  0 0 

Webb 6.576  0 0 

Wilson  6,493  19  0 

Briggs 5,98.5  0 0 

Hardwick,  (accepted) 5,965  0 0 


• For  schools  and  residences,  Bloxwick,  Walsall ; Mr. 
Cranston,  architect,  Birmingham  ; — 


Evans j6‘3,05l  19  8 

Hardwick  2,972  0 0 

Briggs 2,845  0 0 

Rowley  2,785  0 0 

Jones  2,628  0 0 

Stokes 2,607  10  0 

Highway  (accepted)  2,530  0 0 

Baker 1,998  0 0 


For  Villa,  at  Thorpe-ncxt-Norwich,  for  Mr.  Isaac  Bugg ; 
Messrs.  Goodwin  & Butcher,  London,  architects.  Quan- 
tities supplied  by  Messrs.  Benest  & Newson,  Norwich: 

Daws ^2,457  0 0 

Rump 2,204  0 0 

J.  G.  Lacey  2,250  0 0 

Bocking 2,200  0 0 

Plummer &Dloom 1,990  0 0 

Ling  & Ball 1,940  0 0 

T.  Brooks 1,938  0 0 

J.  W.  Lacey 1,935  10  0 

Brown  & Bailey  (accepted)  ... . 1,929  1-5  0 


For  rebuilding  13  and  M,  King-street,  City;  Mr.  T.  E. 
Knightley,  architect:  — 

Woods ^£'2,831  0 0 

Coleman 2,558  0 0 

Batterbury  2,524  0 i) 

Forster  2,520  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  five  cottages  for  Mr.  Hearne,  at 
Buckhurst-hill,  Essex ; Mr.  J.  M.  Rowley,  architect  ;~ 

Elinor j£l,582  0 u 

Humphreys  1,525  0 0 

Rivell 1,493  0 » 

Cushing 1,389  0 0 

Carter 1,160  18  0 


For  a rectory-house,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Thomas  the 
Apostle;  Messrs. Tress  & Chambers,  arcliitects 


Lucas j£T,82.3  0 0 

Jay 1,816  0 0 

Conder  1,797  0 0 

Wilson  1,765  0 (I 

Deards  1,757  0 n 

Coleman 1,747  0 0 

Brown 1,728  0 0 

Macey  (accepted)  i,6l3  0 0 


For  building  house.  No.  15,  Minories,  for  Mr.  R.  Carter : 
Messrs.  Smith  and  Williams,  architect.  Quantities  by 
Mr.  R.  Carter:— 

King  ;£’3,652  0 0 

Brown  and  Robinson 1,593  0 (i 

Patmiin  & Fotheringham 1,630  0 0 

Little  & Son l ,869  0 0 

Wilson  1,466  0 0 


For  a semi-detached  villa,  at  Great  Crosby,  near  Liver- 
pool, for  Mr.  E.  Halewood;  Mr.  T.  Mercer,  architect. 


Quantities  supplied,  Accepted  tenders  :— 
Brickwork  and  Masonry  : — 

Sawyer,  Waterloo j£419  0 0 

Carpenter  and  Joiner's  M'ork : — 

Griffin,  Waterloo 315  0 0 

Slathii'  and  Plastering : — 

Charnock,  Seaforth  138  0 0 

Paintinp,  Plumbing,  Glazing,  and  Iron’ 
work : — 

Maudsley,  Great  Crosby 174  10  0 


Total ^'1,046  10  0 


For  works  to  be  done  in  alterations  and  additions  to 
premises,  Noble-street,  City,  for  Mr.  Goddard  ; Messrs. 
Tillott  and  Chamberlain,  architects  : — 

Pritchard  & Son j£736  0 0 

Hocken 695  0 0 

Conder 650  0 0 

Bra.ss 648  0 0 

Prince 645  0 0 

Duplock 644  0 0 

Wills  (accepted) 581  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  a detached  villa,  for  Mr.  A.  Read, 
Buckhurst-hill,  Essex;  Mr.  J.  H.  Rowley,  architect:  — 

Humphreys j£445  0 0 

Ennor 439  0 u 

Rivett 423  0 0 

Cushing 416  0 (i 

Davey 350  0 0 

Carter 345  0 0 


THE  BUILDER. 


[Atjg.  20,  1859. 


For  County  Police  Station,  Egtaam  j Mr.  C.  H.  Howell 
architect: — 

Messrs.  Mills 'accepted) ^581  10  0 


WANTED,  in  a Builder’s  Establishment  at 

thp  West-enil,  a thorough  priirtiail  FORRM.^y  of  SMITHS, 


er,  prepaid,  to  X.  Y-  Office  of  “ The  Builder.” 


^ "XX/” ANTED,  for  a short  time,  a PERSON 

IlFor  the  erection  of  three  villa  resirtences,  near  me  yy  who  can  write  nn.i  fioure  nenUynnd  qni'-kiy  on  m.^ps. 
Arboretum,  Nottingham,  for  Mr.  Harioen  Palmer  j >.r.  , ijy  letter,  with  terms  sml  spculnien*,  to  A.  Z.  Ptet-olBce, 


Scattergooil....'-H3  17  4 . 572  9 5 170 

Barker  t ••  l 

Newton | 


5.  • wanted,  a YOUNG  MAN,  respectable, 

£ o t Y 'ind  of  good  nddress,  hurine  some  knowledge  of  the  lead, 


f good  address,  harinr  some  knowledge  ol 
s.  uncLeolour  tnvde. — Apply  at  32,  T"ttenli«iD-coort-road.  W, 
y.B.— One  having  a connection  amongst  conyumers  preferred. 


' TO  LAND  SURVEYORS.  4c. 

WANTED,  for  three  or  four  month.s,  in  <a 

Surveyor's  office,  in  the  country,  an  .•VSSIST.KNT  fully  rotn- 
■ potent  to  undertake  the  survey  of  a Large  estate-— Address,  slating 
1 sutary  requireil,  E,  C.  D.  Anderton's  Hotel,  Fleet-street,  E.C, 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


YXr ANTED,  temporarilv,  by  an  Architect, 

? V an  experiencwl  DR.\roHTRBi.\N.  fiiu< 


fieilffTt  for  Forfiffn  Offlrf.—Wt  bare  received  three  or  four  letters  ' 
advene  to  Hr.  Scott's  design.  It  should  be  obvious  that  siuiide  ci-  | 
pnasioDs  of  opinion  made  anonymoiu^u  are  valueless. 

d at  to  fixing  J.'ad.— Sir  i Can  any  of  jour  readers  afford  1 

information  on  the  covering  of  vertical,  or  ^most  vertical,  surface" 
with  lead  ? There  seems  to  be  a wonderful  deficiency  of  accessible 
infonnation  on  this  subject,  as  I have  in  vain  consulted  all  the  works  I 
wherein  I should  expect  to  find  it  treated  of.  What,  for  Instance.  i» 
the  beat  method  of  firing  lead  upon  the  lower  pArt  of  a dome,  which  j 
must  be  pretty  nearly  a vertical  surface?  Should  this  query  draw  ' 
forth  any  practical  remarks  from  you  or  some  of  your  experienced  j 
readers.  I doolit  not  they  will  be  very  acceptable  to  many  others  as 
well  as  to  your  constant  reader,— Oravttatioh. 

P.  P.— E.  T. — A,  N. — Cantab, — W,  B,  (such  a clause  is  understood  to 
bar  any  claim).- Veriu».-P.  J.-F.  W.-W.  T.-C.  E,- W.  H.-d.  E.  S.  | 
, R.  (declined  with  thanks).— 0.  C.  J.  (we  mnst  decline  interfering  in  | 
a private  dispute.)— Anglo-Gothiclat.— Goth.— Antl-Scoit. — Greece.— 
W.  G.-Major  R-— J.  W.  F. 


experienccrl  DR.\I'OHTRB(.AN,  fiillv  acquainted  with  the 
•haracteristics  of  Old  English  and  Elizabethan  domestic  architecture, 
and  clever  in  perspective  drawing.— Apply,  personally,  at  10,  Fins- 
bury-place  South,  E.C.  


TO  ARCHITECTS,  CONTRACTORS,  Ac. 

WANTED,  by  a highly  rpspectable  and 

experience<l  Practical  Bian,  an  ENGAGKJIENT,  either  in 
town  or  country,  as  CLERK  of  WORKS,  SIIRVEYOR,  MAN-4GER, 
or  a situation  of  trust.  Ho  is  a good  draughtsman,  measurer.  Ac. 
Good  references  and  testimonials.  Salary  moderate.— Address,  B,  A. 
Office  of'  The  Builder." 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS. 

WANTED,  by  a rc.spectable  steady  Man  of 

business  habits  and  practical  exiierience,  a SlfUATION  as 
CLERK  (f  WORKS,  or  the  superintendence  of  any  large  building  or 
contract,  Oc^  reference  (Tom  a large  firm  in  town. — Address,  M.  N. 
Office  of  "The  Builder."— N-B.  A free  agent, 


Posf-qffiee  Orders  and  Hemittances  should  he 
made  payable  to  Mr.  Morris  B.  Coleman. 


TO  JOBBING. MASTERS  AND  OWNERS  OF  PROPERTY. 

YV ANTED,  by  a_  Jlarriptl  Man,  nged__28, 

\ V constant  El 


I^OTICIE. — All  Commtmications  respect- 
ing Advertisements,  Suhscriptions,  S^'c.  should  be 
addressed  to  “ The  Publisher  of  the  Puilderf 
No.  1,  YorJi-street,  Cuvent-garden.  All  other 
Communications  should  be  addressed  to  the 
‘'Pditor,"  and  NOT  to  the  '‘Publisher.” 


EMPLOYMENT  *s  a JOBBING  BRICKLAYER  and 
PLASTERER  : he  is  nse<l  to  all  kinds  of  drain-work,  Ac.  aud  is  willing 
to  make  himself  generally  usefnl.  Can  have  two  years’  character 
from  his  last  place  Wages  modemte,  if  constant  enipl-iyment.— 
Direct.  W.  C.  14.  James-strieet,  MarllHirongh-road,  Chelsea, S.W. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 


YT/'ANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT  as 

? } SHOP  FOREMAN,  or  to  take  charge  of  a job,  hy  a practical 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


WANTED,  “THE  BUILDER”  for 

JANUARY  15,  and  M-ARCH  19,  ISM.— Apply  at  the  Office. 


w 


ANTED,  a small  JOBBING  EUSI- 


. , NtSS  lathe  CARPENTERING  line.  .Any  person  having  o’._ 
3 dispc«e  of  may  bear  of  a porebaaer  ly  stating  particulars  t 
D.  E.  F.  Office  of"  The  Builder." 


TO  CARPENTERS  AND  BUILDERS. 


'\\7’ ANTED,  a small  respectable  BUILDER'S 

T Y BUSINESS,  with  a Jobbing  connection  ; or  a liberal  donceur 


TO  BUILDER-S.  Ac. 

WANTED,  to  RENT  on  Lease  a HOUSE 

with  a small  quantity  of  land  attached,  In  an  improving 
neighbourhood,  in  the  vtcirrfty  of  London,  by  a landscape  gardener, 
new  ground  workman,  and  contractor.— Address,  .A.  2,  Post-office, 
Tunbridge  Wells, 


R.  WILLIAM  ELLISON, 


CONSULTING  SURVEYOR,  of  STAINSBY-ROAD,  E. 
Has  taken  Offices  at 
13.  FENCHURCH-BUILUINGS.  FENCHURCH-STREET,  E.C. 
Where  be  continues  to  advise  BUILDERS 
On  BREACHES  Of  CONTRACT,  DISPUTED  ACCOUNTS, -Ac. 


TO  ARCHITECTS.— PERSPECTIVES,  in 

Outline  and  Coloureil,  for  Coini>etUious,  Ac. ; also  AKCHITEC- 
TTRAL  DRAWINGS  8ni»he<l  from  rough  sketches;  by  Sir.  G.  U. 
TAIT,  3,  Conduit-street,  Regent -street. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  ENGINEERS, 

BUILDERS,  SURVEYOR-S.  Ac.— COMPETITION  Working 
and  Detail  Drawings,  Maps,  Flans,  lAcings,  Quantities,  Surveys,  and 
Professional  Aid  generally,  by  .Mr.  R.  BLESSLEY,  8.  Fumival’s-inn, 
Uoliiorn.  PERSPECTIVES  outlined,  etched,  or  coloured  by  the  first 
artiste  In  London. 


WANTED,  by  a HOUSE  PAINTER  and 

DECORATOR,  in  an  old-established  and  extensive  eoone#- 
tion,  a JUNIOR  PARTNER.  He  must  be  under  thirty-five  years  of 
age,  and  possessed  of  the  talents,  'energy,  'and  practical  knowl^ge 
necefraty  for  the  succtsefuLoonduct  of -a  large  establishment.  Tj  such 
a person  this  may  prove  an  eligible  opening,  as  be  will  probably  spe- 
cs^ to  the  wbc.le  business  Sn  the  retirement  or  death  of  the  adver- 
tiser. tkpitai  is  not  re-iuired,  hut  a corresponding  interest  in  the 
concern  will  be  given  fur  whatever  amount  is  embarked  in  It. — Apply 
in  writing,  stating  age,  qualifications,  former  and  present  empluy- 
ment,  Ac.  to  A.  L.  16ti,  Regent-street. 


X-'AST  KENT  RAILWAY.  ^ Immediate 

J ..J  Employment  can  be  had  by  “ NAY'ATES,”  between  Faversham 
nd  Ckntcrbujy. 


Towns  of  landpoet  and  southsea. 

STTR\  ETOR  WANTED. — WANTED,  by  the  Landport  and 
S-iiithsea  Improvement  Conunissioaera,  a BUBV^OR,  who  mnst  Iw 
a person  practically  acquainted  with  levelling,  drawing,  general 
building  aud  dr^nage  work!,  repairs  of  roads,  pavements,  Ac. ; and 
devote  the  whole  of  his  time  to  the  performance  of  the  duties  required 
of,  and  devolving  on,  a Surveyor  to  the  said  Commisslooeri  Balary. 
1501.  per  annum. — For  particulars  of  the  duties,  apply  to  the  Chairman 
of  the  Commissioners,  W.  H,  DOEE.Eiwi,  lovegrove- terrace.  lAndport, 
Portsmouth,  Hints,  to  whom  all  applications,  stating  age  aud  present 
occupation,  and  accompanied  by  testimonialji  and  references  os  to 
are  to  be  sent  on  or  before  the  2!Hh  day  of 


AUQUbT.  1859.  By  order,' 

GEORGE  P,  JIUEDOCH,  Clerk  to  the  Commiaaioners. 
Landport.  August  4,  IS59. 


•fry  A FOREMEN  OF  SLATERS. 

YV  -^^TED,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London 

thoroughly 

™™t  Boot  SLATING  In  all  Itt  branches.  The 

*“•  held  his  sHustion  nine  years.— Addrojs  R B 

earn  of  Mr.  Gritton,6,  Bridge-itreet,  Westinineter.  ’ 


Carpenter  and  Joiner,  well  versed  in  construction  ; cau  prepari 
finiaoed  and  working  drawings.  me-isure  works,  take  out  quantities, 
Ac.  No  nhjectlon  to  the  country.  Goodreferencea  and  tastlihonials.— 
Address,  N.  W.  88,  Park-street,  Camden  Town , N.W. 


TO  BUILDER-S.  Ac.  * 

YY/" ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  aged  26,  a 

Y ? SITUATION  O'  TIMEKITJ’ER.  YARD-MAN,  or  other 

c.vpaci(y.  He  has  a practical  knowledge  of  building,  and  ha*  had  the 
entire  management  of  drainage  jobs.  Testimonials,  If  required. 
Waire*,  2.‘>s.  a-week.— Addrew,  Y.  Z.  Jlr.  H'-bbs's,  1,  I’ackington-slreet, 
Ixiwer-rood,  Dllngton,  N. 

YYT'ANTED,  by  a Youth,  a SITl' ATION  in 

IT  an  ArchUecl's  Office's*  IMPROVER.  Can  design,  copy,  and 
make  neat  tracing*.  A moderate  but  progreeslve  salary  exp^ed. — 
Address,  A.  B.  J.  3.  Chailo-street.  Trevor-square,  8,W. 

YYT’ANTED,  by  a practical  Man,  a RE- 

Y \ ENGAGEMENT,  a*  CLERK  of  WORKS,  or  as  BUILDERS' 

FOREMAN.  Is  well  versed  in  cnnatrnction  and  alteration,  woter- 
work«,  aud  sewerage.  Goodreference*  from  last  employers.  Locality 
no  object.— Address,  A Q.  Z.  29,  Beckford-row,  Walworth.  S. 

TO  RUII.DERS  AND  HOU.SE  DECORATORS,  AND  OTHERS, 

YY7ANTED,  bv  a Young  Man,  aged  32. 

Y V constant  EMPLOYMENT  as  PAPEr.n.\NC.ER.  Underslands 
all  kind*  of  decorations.  Has  no  objection  to  fill  up  his  time  at 
l»iiillng  and  glaring.  Can  be  highly  recommended  from  his  present 
employers.— Address,  R.  Z.  15,  Wliitmore-street,  Hoxton,  N. 

TO  SURTEVORS  AND  BUILDERS. 

"tYTANTED,  to  TAKE,  by  the  Advertiser, 

Y V any  quantity  of  JOINERS'  WORK,  hy  piecework,  In  town 
or  country. — Direct  B.  M.  Post-offioe,  Orafton-road,  Kentish  New 
Ton-n,  liondon. 

TO  PURVEYORS,  BIULDERS.  CONTRACTORS.  Ac. 

YYT’ANTED,  an  ENGAGEMENT,  by  a 

Y Y person  of  practical  experience,  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
superintending  work',  measuring,  taking  off  quantities, estimating  and 
general  office  Imsiness,  also  a finished  draughtsman.  Aged  29.  Salary 
raolemte.  Testimonials  and  references  of  the  highest  order. — 
-Vildreas,  V.  8.  11,  Warren-street,  Cainden-town,  N.W. 

TO  BUILDEE.S.  DEITORATORS,  Ac. 

YYT'ANTED,  bv  a Young  Man,  a PERMA- 

Y V NENT  KNGAGpjlENT  a.*  WRITER  and  GRAINER.  Capa- 
ble of  taking  the  management  of  or  part  of  a Business.  Can  estimate 
work,  and  ha*  a good  knowledge  of  the  decorative  art  generally. — 
Addr«,  H.  B.  H.  Chaiopion  Coffee-house,  Goswell-rood,  E.C. 

TO  BUILDERS  ANDJPLrMBEBS. 

'\YT’ANTED,  by  a respectable  Young  Man, 

Y V a SITUATION  a*  GOOD  PLUMBER.  Ha*  no  objection  to 
fill  up  hi*  lime  in  Painting  If  deslreil.  and  good  reference*  con  be 
given  iXrequlrtd,— Addre»,  W.  B.  No.  98,  BonuondHey -street,  South- 
wark, London. 

YY7ANTED,  a SITUATION,  by  an  ENGI- 

Y Y NEER.  to  TAKE  CHARGE  of  an  ENGINE  and  do  rep-ali*. 
Seven  years’  good  character. — Addrew,  J.  F.  20,  Gilllngham-street, 
Pimlico,  aw. 

TO  WORKING  ENGINEERS. 

TyANTED  to  APPRENTICE,  a Youth, 

Y Y aged  Id.  where  ha  would  become  a Practleal  Engineer.  Scot- 
land or  the  North  of  England  would  be  preferred. — Address,  prepaid, 
sUtlng  premium  require,  to  A.  B.  K.  251,  High  Holborn. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  DEC0RAT0R.S. 

YYr-^^'^^^’  by  experienced  GRAINER 

YV  and  WRITER,  immediate  EMPLOYMENT-  Has  a tboinnch 
knowicffgA  of  first-cla»  work.— Addrees,  T.  T.  3,  CaUr-street  (opposite 
40).  Walworth. 

TO  PLUMBERS.  nUILDEP3.  Ac. 

YYT'ANTED,  a CONSTANCY,  by  an  expe- 

YY  rienee.1  middle-age  Man.  a*  PLOIBER,  z'lNC-WORKER. 

LEAD  GLAZIER,  Ac.  Country  preferred.  Good  reference.— Address. 
R.  W.  No.  2,  Byron -street,  Bl.mdford-Jiuate,  W. 

WANTED,  bv  a Young  Man,  an  ENGAGE- 

YY  MENT  in  an  ARCHITEITPS  OFFICE.  Salary  not  so  much 

an  object  oa  a situation  wbire  there  would  be  good  opportunities  of 
Improvsmenl, — Addrea<,  DELTA,  Pmt-i  ffice,  CTiurch-itreet,  Wool- 
wich. 6.E. 

AS  BUILDER'S  CT-ERK. 

YYT’ANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  aged  21, 

Y V u SITUATION  a*  above.  Is  a neat  and  expedition*  penman 
and  dranghtaman,  and  well  acquainted  with  office  nmUne.— Address, 
A.  H.  M.  Office  of  "The  Builder.” 

TO  BUILDERS,  SEWER.  RAILWAY  CONTRACTORS,  _ 

AND  OTHERS.  \ 


WANTED,  by  a Practical  Man,  a BRIOK- 

LAYER.  a SITILATION  at  GENF.RAL  FOREMAN,  or 
SUPERINTENDENT  of  WORKS,  The  highest  testimonials  can  be 
produced  for  the  last  twelve  yeata.  Can  ineamr-  up  work  and  take 
out  quantities,  having  l»een  with  one  contractor  for  seven  year*. — 
Address,  W,  A.  Y.  Office  of  " Tlie  Builder." 


TO  PLUMBERS,  BUILDERS,  Ae. 


WANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  a PEBMi^ 

NENCY.  as  PLUMBER,  PAINTER,  GLAZIER,  WRITFJ 


li 


YXT’ ANTED,  EMPLOYMENT,  by  a Young 

Y Y Man,  a CARPENTER  and  JOINER,  who  can  make  worltlng 


drawings  ; has  a knuwlolge  of  plnun  and  specifications  : can  keep  ti 
and  accounts,  and  is  capable  of  taking  charge  of  a small  shop  u ~ 
Address,  W.  T.  H.  5,  Kiiig’s-place,  Stoiies-end,  Borough,  S. 


YTT" ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  a SITUA- 

Y Y TION  M CLERK  of  AVOEK8  or  ARCniTELTURAI. 


PKAUGHTSM.AN-  Is  well  versed  in  construction,  levelling,  jiirvey- 
ing,  and  the  entire  superintendence  of  works.— AddresB,  M.  W,  Mr. 
Wright's,  Bookseller,  Ac.  Stratford-upon-Avon. 


WANTED,  a EE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

CLERK  of  the  WORKS,  or  SHOP  FOREMAN,  bj'athorougJily 
practical  man-  References  to  past  and  last  employers.  No  ejec- 
tion to  the  country.— Address,  T.  M.  A.  Poet  Office,  ^l-hill,  Wands- 
worth, 8.  W. 


TO  IRONMONGERS,  SMITHS,  AND  OTHERS. 

WANTED,  an  ENGAGEMENT,  to 

SLJPF.RINTEND  a BUSINESS  for  a Widow,  or  a*  Foreman  ii> 
a Genera]  Shop,  by  a person  practically  conversant  with  alt  thc- 
hranches  ofhouse-smilhlng,  bell-hanging,  gas-fitting,  and  all  kinds  of 
artificial  heating  apparatus,  both  in  steam  and  hot  water.  S.atli>fac- 
tory  reason  given  for  le.avlng  present  engagement.— Apply,  Y.  Z. 
Feiitliejstone-buildings,  Holliorn,  London. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 


YTTANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  a respectable 

Y y middle-aged  Man,  a Carpenter  and  Joiner  by  trade,  KMITOY- 


Carpenteror 

MENT  in  a BUILDING;  repairs  or  otherwise.  Is  well  acquainted  with 
all  its  detulls.  Or  wonld  take  work  by  the  idece.  Country  not  ob- 
jected to.  References  If  required.— Address,  B.  B.  Z.  Office  of  " The 
Builder.” 


w 


ANTED,  a SITUATION  as  BOOK- 


KEEPFJl  in  a BUILDER'S  OFFICE,  by  a Young  Mon  of 
experience  and  capacity, — Apply  to  R.  C.  K 1,  Gillinghjvin-atreet, 
Pimlico,  S.W. 


w 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  Ac. 

ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  an  En- 


gagement as  CLERK  of  WORKS,  or  ASSISTANT  In  an. 
Office.  Is  a good  draughtsman,  estimater,  and  account.aiit,  and  has 
had  coBSidemble  eri-erlence  in  farm-bulldinga,  villa  architecture.  Ac. 
C.vn  have  first-class  testimonials  from  Ooveninient  and  private  offices 
for  the  last  thirteen  years.— Address,  IL  E.  14,  High-street,  Eton, 
Buck-s. 


WANTED,  by  a steady  Young  Man, 

CONSTANT  EMPLOY^IENT,  who  is  a first-class  hand  at 
monumeuUI  churchyard  and  cemetery  work,  a very  gowl  letter- 
cutter  and  plain  carver.underBtands  the  value  aud  setting  nut  of  work, 
Ac. — Address,  C.  E Post-office,  Wolverhampton,  Staffordshire. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  SURVEYORS,  Ac. 

The  Advertiser,  a neat  ancl  expeditious 

DR.AUGHTSMAN,  and  who  is  a good  QUANTITY  SURVEYOR 
and  ESTIMATOR.  1*  open  to  a RE-ENOAQEMENT.  Salary  moderats. 
Unexceptionable  references. — Address,  O.  F.  W.  21,  Montague-street, 
Rii—ell-iiquare,  W.  C. 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

f^HE  Friends  of  a Young  Man  who  has 

_I_  served  his  time  to  a builder,  and  who  bos  some  knowledge  of 
drawing  and  perspective,  wish  to  give  him  TWO  YEARS'  fiirthear 
I.MPROVEMENT  in  an  ARCHITECT  and  SURVEYOR'S  OFFICE, 
where  he  would  have  an  opportunity  of  attending  lectures,  Ac.— 
Address,  K.  F.  Post-office,  Windsor-bridge,  Salford,  Manchester. 


TO  ARCHITECTS.  SURAHYORS,  Ac. 

The  Advertiser,  who  is  a practical  Man, 

and  a fair  Draughtsman,  is  open  to  an  ENGAGEMENT.  Ckin 
give  sotisfactory  references,  Sivbiry  not  the  first  eottsideratlou.— 
Address.  J.  P.  18,  Oakley-crescent,  Chelsea,  S.W. 


T 


A 


T'^HE  Advertiser,  a neat  Draughtsman,  is 

JL  desirousof  an  ENGAGEMENT  in  an  Architect’s  Offlee.  S-alary 
moderate.  Good  references,  — Address,  B.  D.  Office  of  " The 
Builder." 


The  Advertiser  is  desirous  of  a EE- 

ENGAGEMENT  as  CLERK  of  WORKS,  or  as  GENERAL 
KOREM.AN  ; town  or  eountry.  Is  a good  di-aughteman,  either  plain 
or  penpt-ctlve,  and  a first-rate  joiner  and  stalrcaso  hnud.  Fiv-c  years* 
reference  from  last  employer,— Address,  W.  M.  1,  Alexander-Urracc, 
Wi-stbourne-grove  North,  Rayswater. 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 

HE  Advertiser,  who  has  had  'seven  years’ 


'xperience  in  the  profession,  desires  an  ENOAOEMENT  In  tlie 
oince  of  an  architect  in  lojndon.  He  has  bwn  accustomed  to  work 
both  in  the  Gothic,  and  the  Classic  styles. — Address,  A.  8.1,  King- 
square,  Giwwell-road,  E.C. 


To  ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS. 

A N experienced  BUILDERS’  CLERK  offers 

y~\  his  SERVICES  in  the  morning  and  evening  on  moderate  terms. 
Is.v  quick  and  accurate  accountant,  and  a good  draughtsmiiu.  Can 
unilcrt&ke  any  duties  connected  with  an  Ar^ltcct  ur  Builder's  office. 
Addrewk.  L.  J.  M-  Offie-c  of  “The  Builder.” 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 

A GOOD  GENERAL  DRAUGHTSMAN 

is  in  WANT  of  an  ENGAGEMENT.— Addresi,  A.  K.  A.  Office  of 
‘‘.The  Builder.” 


TO  OASFITTERS,  lEONMONGEP^,  AND  BUILDBR.S. 

GOOD  GAS-FITTER  and  BKASS- 

FINISIIF.R  Is  in  WANT  of  a JuB.— Dirort  to  B,  A.  4,  CoUege- 


TO  ARriUTECTS. 

A FIRST-RAIE  GOTHIC  DRAUGHTS- 

J\.  MAN  desires  a RE-F.S'aAGEMENT.— Addrera,  A.  it.  Office  of 
"The  Builder." 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  HOUSF,  DECORATORS. 

A STEADY  YOUNG  MAN  is  in  'WANT 

XY-  of  a SITUATION,  as  PAINTER  and  PAPERHANGER.  UmUw 
-.lands  hanging  decorations,  and  can  make  himself  uscfiil  «l  tJLirbllnif 
and  graining.— Address  to  ^L.  L.  5,  Balishury-row,  Walwiitli 


TO  DEV'tR.ATuIlS.  GRAI.S'RRS,  AND  PAINIBKR, 

A EESPEOTABLE  YOUNG  MAN,  from 

J~\  :i  large  manufacturing  t.vwn  In  the  west  if  Ejiglaud.  isde- 
sirous  of  obtaining  a SITUATION  as  a PAPERHANGER,  (.RAINER, 
ami  GENERAL  HOUSE-PAINTER,  References  given,  if  reqnueil. 
Town  preferred.— AUdreri,  H.  B.  20,  PhUlp-street,  Klnpland-road. 


Am.  27,  1859,] 


Vox,.  XVII.— No.  801. 


The  Economic  Museum  at  Kcic. 

0 institutions  arc  more 
characteristic  of  the  edu- 
cational movement  of  the 
present  day  than  Economic 
Museums,  such  as  those 
of  Kcav,  J ennyn-s  tree  t,  and 
Bronipton,  and  some  of  the 
collections  in  the  British 
Museum.  Being  entirely 
of  modern  creation,  they 
have  had  the  good  fortune 
to  escape  the  trammels  of 
red-tape  and  routine,  and 
are  remarkable  instances 
of  what  science  and  com- 
mon sense  can  do  when 
working  together  with 
honesty  of  purpose.  The 
establishment  of  Kew  is 
in  all  its  departments 
managed  on  these  en- 
lightened principles.  Too 
much  credit  cannot  be 
given  to  Sir  William 
Hooker,  who  was  amongst 
the  first  to  introduce  an 
intelligent  system  of  ma- 
nagement into  the  national 
institutions  of  the  metro- 
polis. In  his  hands  an 
establishment,  which,  a few  years  ago  was  no 
better  than  a second-rate  private  garden,  has 
advanced  to  the  rank  of  a model  institution. 
The  secret  of  his  management  consists  in  the 
personal  interest  he  ha.s,  from  his  first  appoint- 
ment, taken  in  the  progress  of  the  establish- 
ment, aided  by  a profound  knowledge  of  his 
science  and  good  common  sense. 

A more  interesting  or  better  arranged  collec- 
tion of  vegetable  products  it  would  be  difficult 
to  find  than  that  of  the  Museum  of  Economic 
Botany.  As  a scientific  assortment,  it  is, 

f)crhaps,  unequalled.  In  its  galleries  are  ex- 
libitcd  all  the  families  of  plants  in  their 
proper  place  and  order,  with  the  principal  uses 
and  applications  which  their  productions  have 
received.  This  arrangement  is  evidently  the 
only  one  that  coidd  be  employed  to  carry  out, 
without  confusion,  the  requirements  of  the 
general  collection.  It  was  adopted  in  order  to 
overcome  the  inconvenience  which  had  been 
found  to  attend  the  more  commercial  classifi- 
cation that  was  followed  when  the  Museum 
was  in  its  infancy.  Without  venturing  to 
suggest  any  deviation  in  this  respect,  we  may, 
perhaps,  however,  be  allowed  to  hint  that  sub- 
assortments might  with  great  advantage  be 
formed  of  some  of  the  more  extensive  classes 
of  products  ; sxrch,  for  instance,  as  timber,  with 
the  view  of  bringing  together  those  of  them 
which  have  received  similar  applications.  This 
would,  no  doubt,  necessitate  the  procuring  of 
duplicate  specimens  of  many  substances  ; but 
as  these  would,  for  the  most  part,  be  articles  of 
commerce,  the  formation  of  such  sub-as.sort- 
ments  would  neither  be  difficult  nor  costly. 

It  would  very  greatly  add  to  the  instruction 
which-  the  industrial  classes  derive  from  the 
Museum  to  afford  them  an  opportunity  of 
studying  the  substances  used  in  their  own  or 
kindred  trades,  placed  in  juxtaposition,  as 
well  as  to  enable  them  to  examine  these  mate- 
rials cla.ssed  among  other  substances  analogous 
in  a botanical  point  of  view,  but  probably 
very  different  in  most  of  their  sensible  cjualities. 

The  re-establisbment  to  a limited  extent  of 
concurrent  commercial  groups  would  also  serve 
the  purpose  of  a sort  of  index  to  the  general 
collection.  A perfumer— not  a hair-dresser — 
but  a real  perfumer— for  instance,  would  have 
no  difficulty  in  discovering,  among  the  com- 
mercial sub-assortments,  the  group  of  aromatics 
in  which,  among  many  articles  familiar  to  him, 
he  would  probably  notice  several  to  wliich  he 
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was  a stranger.  These  coming  before  him  in 
this  way  in  company  with  old  acquaintances 
would  be  certain  to  attract  his  attention ; 
whereas,  buried  as  it  were  in  the  general 
collection,  they  would  most  probably  entirely 
escape  his  notice.  By  means  of  the  infonnation 
to  be  obtained  from  the  cases  through  cards 
exhibiting  the  botanical  names  and  other  parti- 
culars, he  could  then  consult  such  articles  as 
interested  him  most  in  their  places  in  the 
general  collection,  and  study  them  in  their 
scientific  bearings  and  botanical  affinities  with 
other  individuals  of  the  families  of  plants  to 
which  they  belonged.  For  want  of  these  col- 
lateral assortments,  our  pc-rfumer  would,  for 
instance,  be  very  likely  to  leave  the  Museum 
without  having  had  his  attention  drawn  to  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  of  odoriferous  sub- 
stances, namely,  the  aquila  or  eagle-wood,” 
generally  considered  to  be  the  lignum  aloes 
of  Scripture,  which  is  so  hightly  esteemed  all 
over  the  East,  from  China  to  Constantinople  ; 
lost  as  it  would  be  to  him  under  the  head  of 
Aquilariacm  and.  in  companionship  with  the 
numerous  members  of  Aristolochiaccm  and 
Euqyhorbiaccai. 

It  may  be  worthy  of  remark,  in  passing,  that 
one  variety  of  this  precious  substance,  which 
generally  attracts  the  curiosity  of  travellers  in 
the  drug  bazaar  of  Stamboul  by  its  extra- 
ordinary price,  is  actually  the  produce  of 
British  territory  ; and  yet  it  may  be  said  to 
be  unknown  to  British  commerce,  very  much 
as  the  strong-smelling  Veti  vert  {Amhojyogon 
muricaius),  so  generally  employed  on  the  Con- 
tinent for  the  preservation  of  furs  and  clothes 
from  the  moth,  but  hardly  ever  brought  to  this 
countrj',  is  the  produce  of  a common  Bengal 
weed.  “Eagle-wood”  which  at  Silliet,  the 
place  of  its  growth,  sells  for  about  2s.  per 
pound,  in  other  Eastern  countries  is  worth  5s. 
and  at  Constantinople  30s.  per  pound  ! Yet  it 
is  loft  entirely  in  the  hands  of  native  traders. 
In  the  Araliaecee  family  there  likewise  occurs 
a curious  article  to  which  British  trade  is  not 
sufficiently  alive,  namely,  the  “ American  Gin- 
seng,” which  at  Canton  is  worth  70  dollars  per 
picul,  or  2s.  per  pound.  It  is  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  the  Yankees,  although  the  plant 
grows  wild  in  abundance  in  Prince  Edward’s 
Island  as  well  as  in  the  States.  Practical 
information  of  this  sort  might  be  more  ap- 
propriately introduced  in  a commercial  classi- 
fication than  in  the  geneml  scientific  collection. 

Timber,  which  is  far  the  most  extensive  of 
all  vegetable  products,  would  admit  of  several 
commercial  subdivisions,  such  as  ornamental 
wood.s,  those  used  in  naval  architecture,  those 
employed  in  buildings,  dye-woods,  medicinal 
woods,  &c.  The  group  of  ornamental  woods 
comprising  the  numerous  fine  specimens  from 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  would  be  parti- 
cularly interesting.  At  present  these  are  scat- 
tered through  a great  many  different  families, 
and  are  necessarily  located  in  separate  and 
often  distant  parts  of  the  building.  A very 
curious  and  instructive  group  might  be  fomied 
of  the  ornamental  woods  of  the  ancients, 
from  which  we  should  learn  that  long  before 
the  introduction  of  rosewood  and  mahogany, 
all  the  requirements  of  luxury  were  answered 
by  woods  of  European  or  Mediterranean  growth. 
Tins  is  more  likely  to  be  admitted  now  than 
would  have  been  the  case  previously  to  the 
modern  fashion  for  walnut-wood,  which  was 
the  old-fashioned  standard  furniture  wood  of 
the  Romans,  as  we  learn  from  Juvenal, 
sat.  xi.  117  : — 

" Tables  made  here  at  home  those  times  beheld 
Of  our  own  wood ; old  walnut  that  was  fell’d 
By  some  kind  tempest,  when  the  wind  lay  east. 

Now  our  rich  gourmands  value  not  a feast 
Unless  the  meats  be  served  on  citrus  board 
Whose  ample  width  rests  on  some  rampant  pard.” 

In  ancient  times  much  more  attention  seems 
to  have  been  paid  to  the  qualities  possessed  by 
certain  parts  of  a tree  than  to  the  species  of 
tree  used.  From  Pliny  we  learn  that  the 
burrs  produced  by  certain  trees,  on  account  of 
the  variety  of  figure  which  they  displayed, 
were  chiefly  sought  after  for  ornamental  pim- 
poses.  It  is  only  recently  that  this  quality  of 
wood  has  been  turned  to  any  account  in  modern 
cabinet-work.  The  walnut  furniture  of  the 
present  day  is  an  instance  of  the  revival  in 
favour  of  burr  wood.  Norivithstanding  the 
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important  part  which  burr  walnut-wood  play 
in  modern  upliolstery,  it  is  somewhat  sur 
prising  that  no  samples  of  it  whatever,  except 
a very  insignificant  piece  of  veneer,  are  to  be 
found  in  the  Kew  Museum.  This  is  a want 
wliich  could  be  readily  supplied  from  the 
Faubourg  St.  Antoine  in  Paris,  where  very 
curious  and  beautiful  specimens  are  to  be  seen 
in  the  warehouses  of  the  dealers. 

Many  of  our  native  trees  produce  extremely 
handsome  burr  woods,  such  as  the  elm,  poplar, 
yew,  oak,  willow,  ash,  and  alder,  which,  when, 
duly  chosen  and  properly  opened,  furnish  wood 
very  much  superior  for  effect  to  the  ordinary 
run  of  foreign  wood.  Our  country  gentlemen, 
if  possessed  of  the  requisite  information,  could 
often  produce,  from  their  own  estates,  orua- 
meutal  materials  for  furniture,  that  would  far 
surpass  in  beauty  the  wood  u.sually  furnished 
by  tlieir  upholsterers.  A collection  formed  to 
illustrate  tlie  ornamental  woods  of  Pliny, 
would  exhibit  some  of  our  English  trees,  in 
certain  circumstances,  to  possess  many  fine 
qualities.  The  alder,  for  instance,  ordinarily 
considered  fit  only  for  stakes  in  wet  ground, 
when  old  and  burry  would  appear  to  great 
advantage,  bearing  out  the  ancients  in  placing 
it  among  the  veneer  woods.  In  reference  to 
this  w’ood,  Sir  T.  D.  Lauder,  in  his  edition  of 
“ Gilpin’s  Forest  Scenery,”  observes, — “ The 
old  alder-trees  which  are  full  of  knots,  cut  up 
into  planks,  have  all  the  beautiful  figure  of 
curled  maple,  with  the  advantage  of  present- 
ing a deep,  rich,  reddish  tint,  and  in  this  state 
they  make  very  liandsorae  tables.”  This  is 
almost  an  amplification  of  Pliny’s  words  ; — 

“ Dat  et  alnus  tuber  sectile,  sicut  citrum, 
acerque.” 

Some  of  the  other  Plinian  ornamental  woods, 
of  more  .southern  growth,  which  are  now  rarely 
or  never  met  with  in  this  country,  would,  no 
doubt,  likewise  prove  worthy  of  their  ancient 
reputation.  Among  these  are  the  ilex,  palm, 
and  terebinth — Pistacia  terehinthus.  Only 
the  latter  figures  at  Kew,  iu  the  shape  of  a 
small  sample  of  plane-wood,  among  the 
anacards  in  case  21.  It  would  be  very  in- 
teresting to  have  a specimen  of  burr  terebinth, 
which  was  a wood  much  esteemed  by  the 
Romans  for  small  work.  Petronius  mentions 
it : — “ Sequebatur  puer  cum  tabula  terobiu- 
thina  et  crystallinis  tesscris,” — a boy  followed 
him  with  a draught-board  of  terebinth-wood, 
and  crystal  dice. 

Beautiful  specimens  might  be  procured  from 
Orihuela,  in  Spain,  in  the  form  of  snuft-boxes, 
which  are  still  made  there,  and  very  highly 
esteemed.  The  ilex  oak  is  extremely  abun- 
dant on  the  north  coast  of  Spain,  but  we  do 
not  remember  having  seen  it  used  for  orna- 
mental purposes.  The  palm  is,  however,  some- 
times so  employed  at  the  present  day ; and  a 
very  curious  cabinet  made  of  palm-tree  veneers 
is  to  be  seen  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  all  the  orna- 
mental woods  in  the  Musenm  are  those  fur- 
nished by  some  of  the  species  of  Callitris,  es- 
pecially C.  qnadrivalvis,  which  is  the  tree  that 
produced  the  renowned  citrus-wood  of  the 
ancients,  an  account  of  which  was  given  in  the 
Buildei'  of  nth  April  last,  by  a cori'cspondent. 
The  samples  of  this  wood,  which  are  in  the 
Kew  collection,  give  but  a faint  idea  of  its 
surpassing  beauty,  which,  in  some  specimens 
we  have  seen,  is  such  as  fairly  to  justify  the 
Romans  in  the  extraordinary  admiration  they 
entertained  for  it.  The  specimens  we  saw  at 
Kew  were  all  small  pieces,  obtained  from 
French  Africa,  which  never  was  the  tme/mfeiVat 
of  the  tree.  We  looked  in  vain  for  the  citrus 
table  mentioned,  in  the  Gardena^s  Chronicle  of 
21st  May,  in  a review  of  a reprint  of  our 
correspondent’s  communication  above  alluded 
to,  as  to  be  seen  in  the  Museum  of  Economic 
Botany  at  Kew,  but  found  only  one  composed 
of  tlie  wood  of  the  Australian  Callitns  rohuslOy 
which,  though  very  beautiful,  is  not  really  a 
citrus  table  at  all.  We  will  take  this  op- 
portunity for  disputing  the  criticism  of  the 
Chronicle  on  the  orthography  of  the  word  Ovov 
alluded  to  in  our  correspondent’s  contribution. 
The  Homeric  word  is  ^vov  and  not  ^viov,  as  the 
reviewer’s  incorrect  correction  would  have  it. 
Both  he  and  the  learned  Endlicher,  whom  he 
quotes  as  an  authority,  are  utterly  wrong  on 
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this  point,  as  any  copy  of  the  “ Odyssa;  ” ivill 
prove  : — 

nf’p  fiti'tTT*  ffryapotpiv  ft'iyn  KaieTO,TJ]\6Bt  c’ 
Kidpov  t'  tt'Kfidroio,  ^l>ov  r' , dva  injiroy  oiwcti, 

^uiofievo}i>, — OJ.  f. 

“ A inight5‘  fire  upon  the  hearth  did  flame. 

The  matter  precinus.  and  divine  the  frame. 

Of  cedar  cleft,  and  thura  was  the  pile 

Which  breathed  its  odour  round  about  the  isle.” 

Tlie  wood  of  the  jjenus  Callitns  ought  to  have 
a special  interest  for  us,  on  account  of  the  great 
number  of  species  ivhich  occur  in  some  of  onr 
colonies  ; as,  for  instance,  Australia,  where  no 
fewer  than  twenty  are  found.  In  the  Museum 
are  specimens  of  the  wood  of  CaUitris  ro- 
bi‘4a,  which  exhibit,  so  far  as  plain  wood 
can,  many  of  the  fine  qualities  of  the  North 
African  callitris.  It  is  reported  that  none  of 
the  Australian  species  produce  burrs  ; but  we 
are  inclined  to  think  that  an  experienced 
or  burr-finder  would  be  able  to  dis- 
cover them  where  an  ordinary  woodman  would 
fail.  The  discovery  of  bun-wood  in  the  Aus- 
tralian callitris  would  be  of  \cyv  great  impor- 
tance, because  it  is  evident,  from  the  qualities 
found  in  the  plain  wood  of  (.'allitris  rohnsta, 
that  it  would  probably  closely  resemble  that  of 
('nlhfris  quacbicalris,  which,  in  the  present 
condition  of  the  Barbary  States,  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  procure. 

We  cannot  close  this  brief  notice  of  Kew 
without  calling  attention  to  the  want  which 
exists  of  a place  of  refreshment  somewliat  in 
keeping  with  the  character  of  the  Gardens.  It 
woiild  surely  prove  a remunerative  undertaking 
to  establish  a large  and  elegsuit  refreshment- 
room  or  caf  c,  supplying  good  articles  at  a mode- 
mte  rate  and  in  a civilized  manner,  in  the 
place  of  the  miserable  tea-dens  and  common 
public-houses  which  alone  are  found  at  present 
round  this  delighttul  resort  of  the  Londoner. 


■\TSIT  OF  AECHITECTS  TO  THE  PREMIER 
OX  STYLE  OF  FOKEIGX  OFFICE. 

In  consequence  of  the  apjieal  made,  about  a 
fortnight  previously,  by  several  amateurs  to  Lord 
Palmerston,  in  the  hope  that  his  decision  as  to  the 
rejection  of  any  Gothic  style  for  the  new  Foreign 
Office  might  be  reversed,' a number  of  architects, 

as  we  mentioned  in  our  last,  bolding  a contrary 
opinion,  obtained  on  Wednesday,  the  17tli,  an 
audience  from  his  lordship.  'The  deputation 
(if  we  may  so  call  it)  consisted  of  Messrs.  Banks, 
Barry,  Bell,  Brodrick  (Leeds),  Clifton,  Cockerell, 
Professor  Donaldson,  Falkeuer,  C.  Fowler,  jun. 
H.  B.  Garling,  I’Aii.son,  Kerr,  Lamb,  Low,  Mee, 
J.  W.  Papworth,  Scoles,  Smirke,  A-H.A.,  Thomson, 
and  Watson;  with  communications  of  assent  to  the 
proposed  step  from  Messrs.  Ashpitel,  Bellamy, 
Coles,  Davies,  Ilesketh,  Owen  .Tones,  Penrose, 
Walters  (Manchester),  and  others. 

3Ir.  Tito,  M.P.  introduced  the  deputation,  and 
snid  at  starting  he  wished  it  to  be  known  that  the 
present  movement  and  deputation  bad  not  in  any- 
way originated  with  himself  or  Mr.  Coningham. 
He  then  begged  bis  lordship's  attention  to  the 
gentlemen  above  named,  who  represented  the  ' 
views  of  200  out  of  the  230  architects  of  this  and 
other  countries  who  had  responded  to  the  appeal 
of  the  former  Government  for  competition  designs. 
Before  leaving  them  to  sjjcak  for  themselves,  he 
felt  at  liberty  to  remark  that  if  the  arcliitects  who 
had  been  summoned  by  Sir  B.  Hall  as  Chief  Com- 
missioner of  Works  and  Public  Buildings  before 
the  conditions  of  competition  were  drawn  out  bad 
been  consulted  ns  to  the  choice  of  a stylo,  then 
indubitably  a Gothic  style  would  not  have  been 
adopted  ; that  the  gromtd  of  natioualitv  put  for- 
ward for  the  Gothic  adopted  by  Mr.' Scott  was 
fallacious,  inasmuch  ns  its  principal  features 
were  to  be  found  iu  the  Lombard-Gothic  of  the 
early  part  of  the  thirteenth  century,  cotubiued 
with  the  character  of  the  town-halls'  of  Belgium 
of  a much  later  period;  and  that  if  the  present 
case  were  given  as  an  opportunity  for  an  e.xperi- 
meut  on  a new  Gothic  style,  lie  should  consider  it 
as  a most  injudicious  step.  He  succinctly  re- 
peated the  chief  topics  of  objection  to  the  Gothic 
style  for  the  present  purpose,  such  as  expense, 
congruity,  light,  Ac.  which  he  had  already  made 
public.  Having  laid  before  liis  lordship  official 
plans  of  the  site,  and  having  explained  the  actual 
c'ludition  of  the  locality  with  reference  to  the 
expense  of  the  demolition  of  some  of  the  present 
buildings  (of  which,  as  he  observed,  no  sufficient 
explauatiou  could  be  given  in  the  House  of  Com- 
luous  without  constant  and  impracticable  refer- 
ence to  such  plans),  Mr.  Tite  pointed  out  that  as 


the  whole  mass  of  Mr.  Scott’s  building  would  fill 
up,  or  nearly  so,  the  site  from  the  Park  to  Parlia- 
uieot-strcet,  as  bounded  by  the  yellow  lines  iu 
Sir  Benjamin  Hall’s  plan,  the  result  would  be, 
that  his  great  tower  and  the  most  of  bis  Park 
front  would  be  hidden  behind  the  State  Paper 
Office,  and  that  the  flank  abutting  in  Downing- 
street  could  not  be  built  at  all  without  destroy- 
ing the  buildings  of  the  present  Colonial  Office. 
He  further  urged  the  necessity  for  character 
and  expression  in  a public  building;  that  the 
destination  of  an  edifice  should  appear  as 
much  as  possible  upon  its  face — that  a prison 
should  look  like  a prison,  and  a palace  like  a 
palace.  Mr,  Tite  gave  considerable  praise  to 
Somerset  House  as  originally  designed  by  Sir  W. 
Chambers,  and  as  lately  partially  completed  by- 
Mr.  Pennethorue.  He  concluded  with  the  expres- 
sion of  his  confidence  in  Mr.  Scott’s  ability-,  if  that 
gentleman  thought  it  compatible  with  his  position 
in  the  profession,  to  relinquish  the  style  in  which 
he  had  obtained  so  high  a reputation,  and  of  the 
desire  of  himself  and  deputation  as  not  intending 
to  make  any  remark  that  should  be  personal 
to  that  gentleman,  who  was  known  to  almost 
every  one  of  them. 

Mr.  Sydney  Smirke  said  that  he  was  anxious  to 
disavow  all  personal  feelings  on  this  occasioji ; ho 
bad  not  taken  part  in  the  recent  competition,  and, 
therefore,  could  he  actuated  by  no  feeling  of  dis- 
appointed rivalry.  He  had,  moreover,  a great 
regard  for  Mr.  Scott,  and  highly  appreciated  his 
talents  as  a Gothic  architect ; but  he  felt  that  the 
true  interests  of  his  profession  demanded  that 
every  exertion  should  he  made  to  resist  the 
attempts  of  a certain  set  of  medimval  dilettanti, 
to  force  on  us  their  thirteeuth-ccutury  stylo, 
which,  however  picturesque,  and  however  well 
suited  to  ecclesiastical  purposes,  was  as  clearly 
unfit  for  the  architecture  of  public  offices,  as 
would  the  costume  of  that  century  be  for  the 
dress  of  the  clerks  and  porters  in  those  offices. 
It  might  be  well  to  look  to  the  example  set  us 
on  the  Continent.  He  was  not  about  to  set  up 
F' ranee  as  arbiter  elegantiarinn,  nor  would  be  deny 
that  French  architecture  was  open  to  much 
criticism ; but  it  would  he  as  idle  to  deny  great 
msthetic  excellence  to  French  architects,  as  to 
deny  the  bravery  of  the  French  army.  What 
then  did  they-  do  ? During  the  last  eight  or  nine 
years  they  had  been  enricliing  Paris  with  a mass 
of  architectural  magnificence,  and  yet  not  one 
public  building  has  been  there  erected  in  the 
Gothic  style.  Nor  was  this  owing  to  their  not 
being  conversant  with  that  style,  and  enthusiastic 
in  its  study,  fur  there  were  iu  France  some  of  the 
best  architectural  antiquaries  in  Finropc  ; but  hy 
their  totally  abstaining  from  Gothic  in  their 
public  works, they  practically  admitted  its  unfitness 
for  them.  The  same  entire  absence  of  Gothic  e.x- 
isted  in  the  recent  architecture  of  Berlin,  Munich, 
and,  he  believed,  also  at  Vienna.  He  tlierefore 
trusted  that  they  would  resi.st,  totis  virilus,  the 
adoption  of  the  Gothic  style  for  the  Foreign 
. Office ; for  if  thus  the  thiu  end  of  the  wedge 
were  inserted,  it  would  necessarily  follow  that  the 
whole  of  the  contemplated  pile  of  public  huildings 
occupying  great  part  of  Westminster,  would  be 
in  the  same  streaky,  gable-ended  style;  and  if 
such  should  unfortunately  be  the  ca.se,  ho  would 
predict  that  hereafter  the  architecture  of 
England  would  become  the  langliing-stock  of 
Europe. 

Professor  Donaldson  said  he  thought  that  the 
deputation  might  also  express  some  of  the  indig- 
nation felt  hy  the  majority  of  the  competitors  and 
of  non-competing  aicliitects  at  the  result  of  the 
competition.  Not  that  they  were  dissatisfied  with 
the  decision  of  the  judges,  who,  it  would  be  re- 
membered by  his  lordship,  had  agreed  with  their 
professional  advisers  in  placing  designs  that  were 
not  Gothic  at  the  head  of  the  lists  of  premiums.  He 
condemned  the  exertions  that  were  made  to  reverse 
the  eft’ect  of  those  decisions  hy  some  of  the  dilet- 
tanti to  whom  Mr.  Smirke  had  alluded,  and  which 
were  rendered  nugatory  by  the  committee  (of  the 
House  of  Commons)  consequently  appointed,  as 
the  committee  came  to  no  conclusion.  He  also 
laid  cousiderablc  blame  on  the  lute  Chief  Commis- 
sioner of  Works,  as  having  attacked  the  integrity 
of  the  system  of  competition,  which  ought  to  be 
founded  on  the  principle  that  the  award  of  the 
execution  sliould,  wherever  possible,  follow  that 
of  the  prize.  The  professor  eulogized  the  archi- 
tects who  had  decorated,  not  only  the  W'estern 
portions  of  the  metropolis,  but  also  the  City,  and 
who,  by  their  works,  hud  those  been  even  restricted 
to  the  designs  exhibited  at  Westminster  during  the 
competition,  evidenced  the  fitness  of  their  minds 
to  form  an  authoritative  opinion  upon  the  subject 
under  consideration,  lie  considered  that,  where  a 


Gotliic  style  had  been  employed  iu  London  for 
buildings  intended  for  business,  the  style  had  been 
made  to  serve  as  a sort  of  advertisement ; but  those 
were  very  few,  and  he  urged  that,  if  retrogression 
was  to  he  the  mot  d'wdre  from  the  public  to  the 
architects,  then  there  was  no  reason  shown  why 
tliat  backwai-d  step  should  only  reach  to  the  Gothic 
period.  He  felt  that  the  choice  of  a Gothic  style 
for  the  Palace  at  Westminster  might  be  defended 
upon  tradition,  and  begged  his  lordship  to  remem- 
ber that  the  new  i'oreigu  Office,  if  in  contiguity 
with  anything,  was  in  close  proximity  to  a muuber 
of  buildings  that  were  not  Gothic,  and  to  one  of 
the  gems  of  European  architecture,  the  Banqueting 
House. 

Mr.  Coningham,  M.P.  concurred  in  the  remarks 
that  had  been  made,  which  he  thought  were  con- 
firmed by  the  private  edifices  of  the  present  time. 
He  regarded  the  Gothic  fashion  as  a retrogression 
like  pre-Raphaeliusm,  and  hoped  that  its  abettors, 
finding  that  taste  was  a question  for  each  indivi- 
dual mind,  would  he  enabled  to  follow  the  path 
already  trodden  by  Goethe  and  Beckford,  who 
commenced  their  career  of  amateurs  with  a lavish 
adulation  of  Gothic,  and  ended  it  as  admirers  of  a 
totally  dift'erent  style.  Referring  to  the  inten- 
tion of  erecting  a new  Indian  office,  the  speaker 
concluded  by  exjiressiug  his  anxiety  that,  while 
adopting  the  general  feature  of  Italian  architects, 
monotony  and  uniformity  should  be  avoided  at 
Whitehall  and  Westminster,  instead  of  a variety 
of  eccentricities  that  were  fashion,  not  taste. 

Mr.  E.  B.  Lamb  would  suggest  that  it  was 
genenilly  held  as  a matter  of  fact  that  our  art 
ought  to  keep  itself  in  advance  of  the  materials  of 
wliich  it  avails  itself.  It  was  equally  a matter  of 
fact  that  the  Gothic  style  hud  had  a point  of 
excellence,  for  its  time,  beyond  which  it  had  done 
nothing.  On  the  contrary,  since  the  time  of 
Henry  VIII.  the  Italian  or  neo-classic  style  had 
been  changing  itself  so  as  to  accommodate  the 
diversity  of  climates  and  the  invention  of  new 
materials  or  the  improvement  of  old  ones.  All 
these,  as  they  had  been  hitherto  treated,  were  so 
many  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  restoration  of 
a really  Gothic  school  of  advanced  art.  He  also 
insisted  that  every  public  building,  at  the  least, 
should  exhibit  in  the  style  employed,  one  which 
should  not  be  deprived  of  any  of  its  leading 
characteristics.  Agreeing  with  Mr.  Tite  on  the 
subject  of  lighting  in  the  opposed  styles,  he 
sketched  the  outcry  that  would  be  made  if  the 
Palace  at  Westminster  were  to  be  enlivened  b^' 
the  removal  of  the  division.?  to  its  windows,  and 
by  similar  steps  that  might  be  necessary  to  render 
that  building  us  useful  as  if  it  were  in  another  style. 

Mr.  Kerr,  apologizing  for  coming  forward  (at 
the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Donaldson),  thought  the 
dei)utation  ought  scarcely  to  leave  his  lordship 
without  presenting  to  his  mind  what  constituted 
the  palpable  reasou  wby,  in  a case  of  the  kind, 
one  style  of  design  ought  to  be  adopted,  and  ; 
another  stylo  rejected.  Styles  of  art  were  not  j 
arbitrary  or  accidental  forms  of  design,  done  up  j 
in  red  tai)e,  and  stowed  away  for  selection,  but  j 
every  style  of  art  was  part  and  parcel  of  a period  j 
of  intellectual  development,  a thing  produced  by  | 
that  period,  idontiiying  itself  with  all  its  pecn-  ‘ 
liarities  to  the  minutest  detail,  and  belonging  to  ' 
that  period,  and  that  alone.  In  other  words,  i 
every  particular  phase  of  human  history,  inevitably  ) 
produced  its  own  particular  manner  of  artistic  ) 
design.  This  was  notably  the  case,  for  instance,  1 
as  regarded  the  periods  of  the  Egyptians,  the  I 
Greeks,  the  Romans,  the  Byzantine  empire,  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  so  on;  each  had  its  own  peculiar 
style  of  art  generally,  and  of  architecture  indi- 
vidually, belonging  to  itself,  and  identified  with 
all  its  peculiarities.  Now,  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, as  every  school-boy  knew,  the  world  passed 
frem  an  old  form  of  society  and  intellect,  into  a 
new.  There  took  its  rise  that  which  may  best  bb 
called  the  modern  European  phase  of  civilization, 
wliicli  had  endured  and  progressed  down  to  the 
present  day.  If  the  theory  he  bud  expressed  were 
correct,  we  should  expect  to  find  such  a change 
inaugurating  with  it  a corresponding  change  in 
artistic  style,  and  in  architecture.  And  so  it  did. 
We  should  expect  to  find  the  new  style,  remaining 
in  use,  attached  to  that  form  of  intellect  to  which 
it  belonged,  till  the  present  time.  And  so  it  did. 
We  should  expect  to  find  it  varying  at  ditlerent  \ 
times  with  the  variations  of  modern  civilization. 
And  such  was  the  fact.  We  should  expect  to  find 
its  practice  even  now  to  be  various  in  various 
countries,  according  to  peculiarities  of  national 
character.  And  so  we  should  find  it  to  be,  in- 
fallibly. It  was  called  Italian,  but  if  it  took  its 
rise  in  Italy,  it  was  because  modern  civilization 
took  its  rise  in  Italy.  It  was  called  Classical;  but 
if  it  adopted  classical  details,  it  was  ouly  in  such 
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manner  and  to  such  degree  precisely  as  modern 
society  and  modern  education  began  upon  the 
basis  of  the  remains  of  classical  times.  Ho\vever, 
at  the  present  day,  with  us  there  was  a certain 
class  of  the  i dncated  section  of  society,  the  enthu- 
siastic, or  romantic  class,  or  whatever  they  might 
be  called,  so  as  to  indicate  a slight  departure  from 
common  sense  without  being  offensive, — who  had 
been  very  busy  in  reviving  Medimval  matters.  It 
was  true  that  they  proclaimed  their  sole  motive 
to  be  the  preference  of  pve-llaffaellite  painting 
and  Gothic  architecture,  and  other  mere  super- 
ficialities of  the  Middle  Ages;  but  this  apology  we 
could  not  accept.  Focilis  desce7tsiis  averni, — the 
surface  would  bringjwith  it  the  substance.  Indeed, 
he  need  scarcely  remark  that  a characteristic 
policy,  in  Church  and  State,  had  already  noto- 
riously been  arrived  at.  It  would  seem  as  if  the 
party  were  prepared  to  enunciate  the  position 
that  the  modern  European  system  of  society  was 
efl'cte  and  in  decay,  and  that  a new  and  glorious 
Mediicval  system  was  about  to  succeed  it.  If  his 
lord.sbip’8  sagacity  led  him  to  believe  this  antici- 
pation to  be  correct,  then  it  might  be  wise  to 
build,  not  only  tlie  edifice  in  question,  but  all 
public  edifices  whatever,  in  the  style  pertaining  to 
the  coming  time ; but  if  on  the  other  liand  it 
seemed  more  likely  that  modern  European  civili- 
zation was  not  on  its  hist  legs,  but  would  endure 
yet  a good  century  or  two;  then  certainly  it 
must  bo  best  to  build  our  public  offices  in  the 
style  of  the  period  in  which  we  live. 

Lord  Palmerston  said  he  was  glad  to  receive 
the  assurance  that  trained  men  of  science  and 
judgment  approved  the  course  which  he  had  felt 
it  his  duty  to  pursue,  lie  could  excuse  the  mania 
in  some  quarters  for  building  Gothic  habitations 
in  the  country,  by  recollecting  that  tho.se  might 
be  prompted  by  the  vicinity  of  the  Elizabethan 
manor-house,  which  itself  was  the  successor  of  the 
Gothic  castle.  But  in  regard  to  those  building 
Gothic  habitations  in  towns,  he  felt  that  there 
were  people  who  had  notions  which  were  totally 
out  of  date.  A public  office  was,  in  fact,  the  habi- 
tation of  the  chief  and  his  stuff  during  the  day, 
and  he  (Lord  Palmerston)  knew  of  no  style  so 
suitable  to  au  English  habitation  as  the  Hori- 
zontal, or  Classic,  or  Italian,  or  wliatever  name 
its  branche.s  might  have  gained.  A public  build- 
ing ought  to  be  handsome  externally,  while  con- 
venient in  the  interior;  and  the  style  which  he 
preferred  undeniably  gave  buildings  which  com- 
billed  those  qualities.  He  believed  that,  in  the 
erection  of  a handsome  building,  the  style  that  he 
preferred  allowed  a reasonable  economy  to  be 
observed  internally  ; the  contrary,  with  regard 
to  Gothic,  had  been  practically  taught  him  at 
■Westminster  and  elsewhere.  He  felt  that  he  bad 
only  to  repeat  the  statement  made  on  a pre- 
vious occasion,  viz.  that  be  had  so  strong  an  objec- 
tion to  the  Gothic  style  for  the  present  purpose, 
that  he  should  tbiuk  it  Ins  duty,  in  office  or  other- 
wise, to  protest  against  the  erection  of  a building 
such  as  had  been  submitted : he  could  say,  in 
short,  that  his  mind  was  determined  not  to  have 
Gothic,  but  Italian.  He  might  feel  satisfied  with 
his  conviction  that  Mr.  Lite’s  sentiments  were 
■correct  as  to  the  comparative  cost  of  the  opposed 
styles. 

Mr.  Watson  mentioned  the  heavy  expenditure 
by  Mr.  Russell  iu  Park-lane,  the  only  Gothic 
dwelling-house  in  that  part  of  London. 

Lord  Palmerston  then  referred  to  the  cost  of 
the  present  State  Paper-office,  which,  he  said, 
must  be  pulled  down  to  show  Mr.  Scott’s  park 
front,  and  which,  it  was  stated,  cost  40,000^. 

Mr.  Tito  and  Professor  Donaldson  suggested 
the  possibility  and  propriety  of  a new  competition, 
confined  only  to  the  premiated  architects,  as  was 
resorted  to  at  Cambridge  iu  the  case  of  the  Library 
there. 

Mr.  H.  B.  Garling  and  Messrs.  Banks  and 
Barry,  as  leading  prizemen  in  the  late  competi- 
tion, were  made  known  to  Lord  Palmerston,  and 
the  interview  was  brought  to  a close. 


CORRESPONDENCE  AS  TO  INTERVIEW 
WITH  LORD  PALMERSTON:  AND  THE 
POREIGN  OFFICE. 

SiE, — I suspect,  from  the  wording  in  last  week’s 
Builder,  of  the  notice  of  the  deputation  of 
architects  to  Lord  Palmerston,  that  yon  would 
not  be  found  a very  warm  advocate  of  the 
step.  I confess  that  the  deputation  appeared 
to  me,  in  some  of  its  elements,  to  savour  of 
personality,— at  least,  as  regards  party  feeling,  ■ 
not  individual  ill-will;  but  as  a demovslratiQn  in 
support  of  the  honest  opinions  of  a class  of  archi- 
tects too  long  silent,  and  much  denounced,  and 
now  threatened  with  entire  repudiation, — the 


practitioners,  I mean,  of  common-sense  modern 
architecture,  it  was  (as  regarded  the  very  great 
majority  of  those  present)  a creditable  and 
honourable  act  beyond  any  controversy.  All 
must  be  satisfied  with  the  general  character  of 
the  visit  as  a demonstratioyi  of  manly  opinion. 

An  Aecuitect. 


SiE, — I think  the  deputation  to  Lord  Palmer- 
ston was  not  only  juatifi.able,  but  called  for,  as 
Classic  arcliitecture  has  been  unjustly  treated  in 
the  sliuj/le  of  ihe  cards  which  has  placed  the 
Gothic  design  first  which  was  only  third.  We 
went  against  the  Medievalism,  not  against  the  in- 
dividual; but  what  I write  for  is  to  say  that 
many  seem,  nevertheless,  to  think  that  there 
should  be  a fresh  competition.  The  Government 
know  now  what  they  want,  and  the  Premier  is 
determined  to  have  Italian  architecture.  Those 
data  being  fixed,  the  matter  had  perhaps  better 
be  thrown  open  to  the  world,  or  to  the  old  com- 
petitors, or  to  the  old  prizemen.  The  first  would 
be  the  safest.  One  wno  was  teesent. 


THE  STRIKE  QUESTION  FURTHER 
ARGUED. 

In  another  portion  of  our  number  will  be  fomid 
some  particulars  of  the  progress  during  the  past 
week,  of  the  lamentable  contest  between  masters 
and  workmen  in  the  building  trade,  and  several 
communications  on  the  sul)ject.  But  our  pages 
are  of  course  looked  to  for  something  more 
than  the  chronicle,  in  which  we  are  anticipated 
in  great  measure  'by  the  daily  press.  We  need 
not  conceal,  however,  from  either  side,  that  we 
do  not  find  the  immediate  subject  an  easy  one, — 
albeit,  in  some  of  its  bearings,  it  may  have  been 
thus  spoken  of : whilst  our  responsibility  iu  any 
expression  of  advice  is  that  which  should  be  felt 
in  the  treatment  of  a question  which  concerns  the 
welfare  of  every  one  who  has  labour  or  capital  to 
sell  or  iuvest,  and  concerns  ultimately  the  yros- 
perity  aud  progress  which  are  dependent  upon 
the  industry  and  wealth  of  the  couutry  at  large. 
It  would  indeed  be  easy,  saying  that  the  relation 
of  capital  to  labour  is  not  understood  by  the 
artizan  class,  to  endeavour  iu  this  present  article 
to  coutribute  to  the  cessation  of  strife,  so  far  as  the 
existence  may  be  due  to  want  of  intelligence,  or 
of  application  of  principles  admitted,  on  which 
side  soever  the  omission  or  failing  may  lie.  That 
defective  information  on  the  part  of  the  artizan 
class,  as  to  conditions  on  which  their  wages  depend, 
is  greatly  prevalent,  we  do  not  deny  : the  fact  is 
proved  by  many  of  the  incidents  of  the  present 
dispute,  and  arguments  that  have  been  put  forth. 
Tu  like  manner,  there  may  be  masters  who,  whilst 
not  grasping  or  hard-hearted,  yet  cannot  conceive 
the  reasonableness  of  an  etlbrt  for  increase  of 
wages  and  for  diminution  of  hours  of  labour, 
or  that  the  gain  of  money  by  the  workman  might 
be  the  means  of  increasing  the  consumption  of 
articles,  and  that  the  lessened  labour  might  eveu 
tend  not  to  lessen  the  quantity  of  the  work  done. 
So  much  progress,  however,  has  beeu  made  by  the 
artizan  class  in  general  education,  and  tliey  are  so 
well  aware  from  experience  of  the  sad  conse- 
quences of  previous  strikes,  that  we  cannot  be- 
lieve in  their  carrying  on  war  against  that  which 
has  been  called  their  natural  friend,  capital,  were 
there  not  an  object  to  be  attained,  or  a dis- 
advantage felt  to  be  removed,  for  the  sake  of 
which  they  encounter  the  alarming  odds  which 
the  more  intelligent  amongst  them  know  to  be 
in  the  present  instance  arrayed  against  them. 


SiE, — The  illustrations  which  have  been  pub- 
lished are  particularly  welcome  at  the  present 
juncture,  since  they  enable  those  who  have  not 
had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  the  drawings  and 
model,  to  form  some  idea  of  Mr.  Scott’s  design  for 
the  Foreign  Office.  Wo  can  judge  of  the  style 
proposed  for  It,  and  of  the  taste  displayed  in  it, 
which  are  chiefest  matters  for  consideration  as 
far  as  the  public  are  interested  in  the  architec- 
tural success  of  an  important  structure,  and  one 
so  conspicuously  placed  that  if  less  than  an  em- 
bellishment to  its  site,  it  will  be  prououuced  a 
disfigurement  to  it. 

My  opinion  as  to  Mr.  Scott’s  design  does  not 
follow,  but  coincides  with  that  of  Lord  Pal- 
merston. Perhaps  I might  qualify  the  noble 
Premier’s  epithet  of  “ frightful”  by  substituting 
for  it  those  of  “ decidedly  un-English,”  and  “ un- 
artistic.”  If  we  are  to  have  Gothic,  let  it  at  any 
rate  be  that  of  our  own  growth.  The  score  of  its 
nationality  put  aside,  it  can  confidently  challenge 
comparison  with  that  of  the  Continent.  What  iu 
the  whole  range  of  continental  Gothic  is  to  be 
opposed  to,  or  confronted  with,  what  a certain 
architectural  critic  has  thought  lit  to  vilify  as  our 
“ detestable  English  Perpendicular,”  in  that  sort 
of  condensed,  comprehensive,  and  energetic  cri- 
ticism, which  in  the  mouth-s  of  unsophisticated ! We  say’ this,  although  feeling  that  they  have 
coalheavcrs  would  take  a different  shape  ? j made  mistakes,  and  that  their  proceedings  have 

After  such  fashion  it  is  that  some  ot  Mr.  Scott’s  ! not  been  marked  throughout  by  fairness.  The 
admirers  and  friends  (?)  have  sought  to  cry  him  ■ conduct  of  the  masters  in  some  cases  has  been 
up  by  crying  down  the  palace  of  Westminster,  | misrepresented,  and  the  intention  of  the  “ docu- 
not  scrujding  to  pronounce  it  “ a failure,”  which ' ment  ” been,  we  may  say%  perverted.  The  sole 
if  it  he,  should  also  be  a warning.  I have  no 'object  of  the  “document”  we  believe  to  be,  the 
personal  predilection  in  favour  of  Sir  Charles  ' preservation  to  the  masters  of  that  freedom  which 
Barry;  and  I think  that  he  would  have  done ; the  artizan  claims  for  himself;  aud  the  masters 
better  had  he  adhered  to  his  first  design  for  the  are  quite  excusable  in  declining  to  make  any 
“Houses  of  Parliament,”  at  least  as  regards  the : arrangements  with  men  who  belong  to  socie- 
river-front,  upon  which  a vast  amount  of  “ ela-  ties  which  have  exercised  control  so  far  as  to  in- 
boration”  Inis  been  thrown  away,  because  it  pro-  terfere  with  the  accuracy  of  estimates,  and  the 
duces  no  corresponding  degree  of  effect.  Were  | completion  of  contracts,  by  a /yranwy  over  raaster.s 
the  public  allowed  to  have  free  access  to  the : and  men  which  has  been  as  great  as  the  imputed 
Terrace,  we  should  then  be  able  to  inspect  and '“  tyranny  of  capital.”  That  the  object  of  the  mas- 
conteraplate  at  leisure  all  the  “ bravery  ” of  orna-  ^ ters  is  not  that  so  industriously  ascribed  to  them,  is 
mental  detail  bestowed  upon  that  front.  Where-  j shown  by  the  concluding  paragrajffi  of  their  notigeof 
fore,  though  permitted  to  enter  the  House  of  August  Ist,  in  which  they  say,^“  Your  committee 
Peers,  the  public  should  bo  excluded  from  the  | would  recommend  that,  to  continue  to  meritorious 
Terrace,  I am  quite  puzzled  to  conjecture.  j workmen  the  advantages  of  the  legitimate  objects 

All  this,  however,  has  little  to  do  with  the ; from  which  existing  Trades’ Unions  orj  Societies 
question  of  style  for  the  Foreign  Office.  I am  have  been  diverted,  the  proposed  a'ssociation 
such  ii  fiocociiranle  in  politics,  that  I can  scarcely'  should  give  authority  to  the  Executive  Committee 
tell  whether  it  U John  Bright  or  Viscount  to  submit  for  its  sanction  a plan  for  the  establish- 


Palmci'ston  that  is  our  present  Premier : which- 
ever of  them  it  be,  he  is  doomed  to  do  more  than 
nine  hours’  work,  far  likelier  nothing  less  than 
nineteen,  with  exhaustion,  not  indeed  of  muscle 
but  of  brain.  Like  royalty  itself,  a prime  minister 
reposes  upon  a Ijcd  of  roses,  to  scent  their  fragrance, 
but  to  feel  their  thorns. 

That  I am  decidedly  Palraerstonian  ns  regards 
the  style  fitting  for  the  Foreign  Office  is  too 
palpable  to  be  disguised.  Anolo-Gothicist. 


The  Irish  National  Gallery.— Sir,— With 
reference  to  the  second  paragraph  in  the  article 
headed  “ Works  in  Ireland,’^  iu  your  last  number, 
wherein  it  is  said,  “ the  iron  girders,  (tc.  (for  the 
new  Irish  National  Gallery)  are  being  supplied 
from  Oxinnutown  Foundry,”  will  you  permit  me 
to  say  that  the  whole  of  the  ivroteg/ii-iron  girders 
and  joists  for  the  construction  of  the  fireproof 
floors  arc  made  in  England,  and  supplied  by 
myself  ? There  are,  I believe,  some  ertsMron 
girders  and  stanchions  in  the  building,  and  your 
notice  may  possibly  refer  to  those. 

Henry  Baeeett. 


1 plai 

ment  of  a new,  sound,  aud  legitimate  benefit 
society.” 

The  relation  between  master  and  workman, 
as  over  and  over  again  shown  by  those  who 
have  the  interests  of  the  latter  at  heart,  and  who 
consider  every  argument  that  is  uttered,  is  simply 
that  of  two  individuals  having  commodities  to 
exchange.  One  has  labour  and  the  other  has 
money  : and  it  is  fair  for  one  of  the  parties  to  stipu- 
late on  conditions  without  which  bo  will  not 
make  an  exchange,  just  as  it  is  for  the  working- 
man who  buys  an  ounce  of  tea  that  it  shall  be 
wrapped  in  paper,  or  a pint  of  beer  that  It  shall 
be  handed  him  iu  the  pewter.  This  doctrine,  say 
some,  is  political  economy,  wliioh  takes  no  notice 
of  the  Christian  duties.  That  is  admitted, — as 
also  that  there  are  such  duties  from  a master  to 
his  workman;  but  it  will  only  blind  the  percep- 
tion of  the  workman,  and  will  even  prevent  possi- 
bility of  exercise  of  such  duties,  to  import  matter 
into  the  debate  which  has  no  more  concern  with 
the  real  question  than  with  the  science  of  build- 
ing. If  rate  of  wages  were  depemleut  maiuly 
upon  individuals,  generous  or  avaricious,  it  might 
be  reasonable  to  speak  of  such  obligations  as 
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Christianity  teaclies;  but  tho  rate  is  determined 
for  the  employer  rather  than  by  him ; and  any 
master  who  would  be  induced  to  give  more  than 
the  customary  rate,  without  the  certainty  of 
more  than  the  customary  return  in  labour, 
would  inevitably  get  into  the  Gazette.  Such 
customary  rate  is  lixed  by  the  price  which 
the  consumer  can  afford  to  pay  for  the 
article,  or  in  the  present  case  by  the  amount 
which  tlie  individual  has  to  spare  for  a house, 
which conditiondependsonwhat  the  mdividual  may 
himself  have  been  able  to  get  in  exchange  for  his 
particular  commodity  from  the  general  prosperity 
of  tho  country,  or  rather  of  countries;  for,  by 
peace  and  freedom  of  trade,  the  depression  of  one 
country  is  alleviated  by  the  prosperity  of  another, 
and  the  ultimate  happiness  to  which,  however 
slowly  or  interruptedly,  the  world  tends,  is  brought 
nearer  to  realization.  Inequalities,  the  while, 
rather  than  the  reverse,  arc  what  are  natural  to 
man : this  is  shown  by  the  difference  of  advan- 
tages under  which  men  are  born  into  the  world, 
differences  of  country,  of  physical  constitution,  of 
social  station,  and  of  wealth,  and  by  every  inter-  i 
j)retation  of  the  parable  of  the  ten  talents;  and; 
such  teach  the  fallacy  of  an  attempt  to  settle 
uniform  rates  of  wages,  which  aim  to  reduce  all, 
in  opposition  to  the  teaching  of  nature,  to  one 
level,  and  to  discourage  all  individual  eflbrts. 

We  do  not  omit  to  consider  that  the  rate  mav 
depend,  also,  on  the  quantity  of  profit  which  the 
master  requires,  or  that  which  stands  him  in  tlie 
place  of  wages,  for  what  he  has  done.  Of  com-se 
he  is  entitled  to  that,  just  as  the  labourer  is  to 
his  compensation.  And  it  may  even  be  the  correct 
method  of  explanation,  to  say  that  in  all  respects 
the  master  so-called,  resembles  the  labourer ; since 
both  get  their  returns  only  from  a fund  which  is 
the  property  of  some  one  else.  For,  it  is  well 
known  to  workmen  themselves,  that  building 
operations  are  in  great  part  carried  on  with  money 
borrowed;  that  when  the  market-rate  of  interest 
is  high,  returns  will  not  justify  tlie  boiTowing,  ; 
and  building  ceases  for  a time';  that  the  great 
capitalists  and  the  bankers  might  in  some  sense 
be  called  the  master-builders ; and  that,  whatever 
may  be  wrong  in  legislation  ns  to  money — if  wrong 
there  be — or  whatever  rights  are  due  to  all  educated 
men  politically,  or  towards  amendment  of  financial 
conditions,  or  towards  the  acquirement  of  what 
has  been  deemed  their  inalienable  title  to  the  hind, 
(both  whicli  questions  have  beeu  raised  in  dis- 
cussion of  late,  but  which  we  do  not  pursue),  they, 
the  men,  can  have  no  grievance  against  those  who 
are  in  such  case  merely  the  manipulators  of  capital, 
or  agents.  The  question  put  in  either  case,  that 
is  to  say,  whether  the  master  be  considered  the 
capitalist,  or  the  agent,  is  simply — Is  he,  or  is 
he  not,  acquiring  from  the  combined  under- 
taking, an  unnecessarily  large  amount  of  return, 
or  wages  ? 

Thus,  the  present  strike  turns,  in  great  mea- 
sure, upon  the  point,  whether  the  master  can  do 
one  of  two  things, — diminish  his  profit  to  himself — 
or  otherwise,  get  a higher  price  from  the  public. 
For,  it  IS  perfectly  clear  from  the  present  strike, 
that  it  will  uot  answer  for  the  master  to  relv,  in 
case  of  success  in  the  nine-hours  movement,  upon 
getting  a greater  amount  of  work  than  is  at 
present  done  in  nine  hours;  because  one  object  of 
the  strike  is  to  procure  the  employment  of  men 
•who  have  been  unemployed, — an  object  which 
•would  of  course  be  frustrated  were  the  present 
ten  hours’  amount  of  work  to  be  got  through  in 
nine  hours.  Besides,  it  may  be  reasonably  sup- 
posed that  the  work  would  be  done  by  the  new 
workman  in  an  inferior  manner ; there  having  been 
some  tendency  towards  selection  of  good  work- 
men, however  the  rules  of  the  trades’  unions  have 
aimed  at  procuring  employmeut  for  each  man  in 
bis  turn. 

Kow,  we  doubt  whether  we  ourselves,  or  the 
workmen  and  their  leaders,  are  in  the  position  to 
judge  whether  or  not  the  masters  are  obtaining  an 
excessive  amount  of  profit,  or  whether  or  not  the 
public  would  pay  more  for  the  article.  Neither 
are  the  Legislature  or  the  Government  in  such  a 
position.  It  was  the  consciousness  that,  whether 
they  or  not,  none  but  the  masters  could  ajiproach 
to  a judgment  on  either  question,  that  made  us 
almost  shrink  fiom  the  attempt  to  say  anything 
on  the  subject  in  hand.  But  It  may  be  inferred 
by  any  one  who  examines  our  lists  of  tenders, 
that  the  ideas  of  profit  required  from  capital  or 
investment  vary ; and  that  the  builder  making 
the  lowest  tender  may  hav'e  the  smallest  quan- 
tity of  profit.  Again,  the  number  of  builders 
who  arc  unfortunate  is  so  large  as  to  occasion 
common  remark.  As  regards  the  cost  of  buildings, 
considering  that  house-room  is  one  of  the  real 
difficulties  of  the  artizan  class  In  London,  we  do 
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not  know  how  a further  increase  of  cost  could  bo 
viewed  with  complacency. 

Without  speaking  with  the  slightest  disrespect 
of  the  judgment  of  the  workmen,  when  formed 
with  knowledge  of  facts,  we  think  it  must  be  seen 
by  them  that  they  are  endeavouring  to  express  a 
judgment  without  knowledge  of  facts.  Assume 
that  the  masters  concede  the  question  of  the  hours, 
and  engage  the  additional  number  of  men,  or 
assume  that  the  workmen  return  to  labour  on  the 
original  terms, — equally  they  may  have  injured 
themselves.  In  the  latter  case  they  will  have  lost 
the  time  and  wages  during  which  they  have  been 
on  strike,  incurring  debts  which  many  of  them  in 
the  rest  of  their  lives  will  not  recover  from : in 
the  former  case,  the  demaud  for  buildings  will 
probably  be  less  great,  so  that  not  more,  but 
less  than  the  old  number  of  workmen  will  be 
employed;  or  uueertainty  of  employment  will  bo 
increased,  and  the  men  may  be  only  too  glad  to 
return  to  their  old  rates.  Instances  of  this  will 
come  to  the  recollection  of  all  who  know  anything 
of  strikes,  or  those  who  have  lately  read  the  news- 
papers. So  true  is  it,  as  taught  by  the  much- 
abused  political  economists,  that  though  strikes 
may  be  what  the  workmou  would  call  successful, 
tliey  cannot  suffice  to  raise  permanently  the  rate 
of  wages,  which  is  dependent  simply  upon  the 
uumber  of  the  labourers  amongst  whom  the 
available  fund  or  capital  has  to  be  apportioned; 
and  thus  there  is  perfect  reason  in  the  advice 
which  working-men  have  ridiculed,  namely,  to 
beware  of  frightening  away  capital, — which  is  not 
tied  to  any  sort  of  investment,  or  any  country, — 
and  reason  in  the  assertion  that  there  is  no  means 
of  increasing  wages  except  by  fostering  the  in- 
crease of  capital  as  compared  with  population,  or 
by  the  opposite  process — diminishing  population, 
as,  for  instance,  by  emigration.  If  a larger  amount 
of  the  capital  of  the  country  could  be  invested  in 
buikliug,  the  whole  of  the  workmen  might  be 
employed,  whilst  they  would  have  better  homes; 

; but  tins  will  uot  occur  so  long  as  there  are 
strikes.  Besides,  should  the  workmen  “ suc- 
ceed” in  their  present  olject,  every  master  here- 
after will  have  to  reserve  always  in  hand  an 
amount  to  provide  against  the  contingency  of  a 
strike — an  amount  which  would  btlierwi'se  be 
fiuctifying  to  the  benefit  of  the  body  of  artizans. 
The  calamities  of  Irelmid  have  arisen  from  causes 
which  are  well  understood  by  the  political  econo- 
mist, some  of  them  which  have  required  to  be 
cheeked  by  cmigi-ation ; and  so  far  as  this  has 
brought  a jioorer  class  than  that  of  our  own 
people  to  these  shores,  it  has  doubtless  tended  to 
depress  wages  with  us  below  what  might  other- 
wise have  beeu  the  level.  But  amongst  the  causes 
in  Ireland  have  been  the  strikes,  which,  together 
with  general  insecurity  for  property,  have  literally 
“frightened  away  ” capital  from  that  country. 

The  workmen  are  right  in  endeavouring  to 
secure,  by  lawful  combination,  the  utmost  that 
the}'  can  get  as  wages,  aud  in  endeavouring  to 
shorten  the  hours  of  labour.  Political  economy 
directly  tenches  that  attaiumont  of  these  objects, 
provided  that  the  common  capital  of  the  country, 
or  fund  for  the  payment  of  labour,  is  not  drawn 
upon  unduly,  is  advantageous  to  all ; but  the  men 
are  wrong  in  practically  iissumiug  that  they  have 
not  disadvantages  for  an  opinion  on  this  point 
which  are  inseparable  from  the  position  of  otlmrs, 
aud  whicli  question  a strike  alone  can  solve, — but 
to  the  degradation  of  their  position,  if  the  strike 
be  unsuccessful, — whilst  chances  of  such  ill  success 
are  increased  by  the  very  circumstances  brought 
up  by  the  occurrence  of  the  strike  itself.  Surely 
the  master  may  hoiie.stly  differ  in  opinion  as  to 
his  capability  of  paying  increased  wages.  If  so, 
the  chances  are  that  the  workman,  on  his  desire  to 
return  to  work  at  the  old  rates,  finds  that  he  is 
not  wanted,  the  capital  having  been  taken  to  other 
investments,  or  the  labour  having  been  supplanted 
by  machinery.  A contest  between  capitjl  aud 
labour  has  been  likened  to  the  combat  of  the 
Kilkenny  cats : the  personal  disadvantages,  how- 
ever, preponderate  on  the  side  of  the  artizan 
or  labourer. 

Are  there  however,  it  will  be  asked, — and  here 
we  revert  to  previous  remarks, — no  means  in 
the  hands  of  the  labourer,  by  which  he  cun  pro- 
tect himself  from  oppression,  and  from  the  natural 
tendency  on  the  part  of  the  master  to  look  after 
his  own  iuterestb  ? tVe  may  consider  that  thiuk- 
ing  men  have  cast  off  the  delusion  that  they  are 
entitled  to  any  of  the  returns  of  capital — capital 
which  was  never  theirs,  but  was  simply  the  accu- 
mulated industry  of  an  individual.  The  workmen 
have  no  more  right  to  returns  from  that  capital, 
than  they  have  to  the  other  description  of  gain, 
the  profit  which  the  employer  keeps  as  the  wages 
of  his  labour.  When  their  talkers  allude  to  one 


individual  employer  as  having  made  his  fortune 
out  of  the  "blood,  bone,  and  sinew  of  the  pro- 
ducing classes,”  it  is  strange  how  they  forget  that 
contemporaneously  with  that  fortune,  has  been 
made,  besides  the  gain  to  the  country  at  large, 
what  is  fortune  by  every  parity  of  reasoning  to 
thousands  of  the  same  classes,  aud  if  we  do  not 
mistake  (alluding  of  course  to  rnlli-oad  con- 
struction), thiough  the  medium  of  “piece-work.” 
But  admit  that  there  is  difficulty  in  solving  the 
question  as  to  what  is  at  a particular  time  the 
equitable  rate  of  wages  : — how  is  to  be  acquired 
by  the  artizan  the  gain  which  he  is  justified  in 
expecting  from  the  iutroduction  of  machinery  ? 
It  is  only  plain,  that  the  ground  taken 
by  the  Confercuce  of  the  United  Trades  is 
wrong,  aud  that  the  workmen  have  no  claim 
to  the  profits  of  machinery  beyond  the  claim 
which  they  have  in  common  with  other  members 
of  the  community,  from  whose  inventious  they 
themselves  derive  benefit.  We  should  insult 
the  men  themselves,  did  we  suppose  they  could 
uot  see  that  they  are  every  day  deriving  fresh 
advantages  from  the  cheapening  of  commodities, 
and  the  means  of  increased  enjoyment  and  health 
which  are  within  their  reach.  Are  they  slow  to 
avail  themselves  of  those  ? Go  to  the  railways'or 
the  river-boats  on  Sundays;  and  see  liow  com- 
fortable a man  with  his  •whole  family  may  be  on 
the  33s.  (or  take  it  at  less)  of  the  industriofts 
artizan  per  week.  We  incline  to'  tbink  their 
real  enjoyments  are  not  much  less  than  those  of 
the  capitalist.  It  is  not  many  days  since  a large 
contractor,  with  a positive  tearin  hiseyc, contrasted 
his  enjoyments  as  a workman  with  the  misery  he 
bad  endured  through  the  proceedings  of  his  men 
during  the  last  twelve  months.  Of  course  sick- 
ness may  fall  upon  them ; but  even  supposing  that 
the  results  of  this  do  not  come  from  the  waut 
of  provident  habits,  ami  come  from  absence  of 
opportunities  for  small  investment,  such  results  do 
not  show  that  the  relations  of  capital  and  labour 
are  wrong,  however  they  may  show  the  need  of 
legislative  interference,  or  of  the  sympathy  and 
aid  of  what  are  called  the  upper  classes.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  of  the  claim  of  the  artizan  to  be 
heai-d  on  the  question,  of  in  what  manner  the 
period  may  be  bridged  over,  of  bis  sufTcring, 
which  occurs  between  the  supercession  of  his 
labour,  and  bis  replacement  in  the  field : he  can 
help  tlie  introduction  of  the  machinery  by  his 
opposition  to  it;  but  he  cannot  .stop  the  progress 
of  that  or  of  any  other  general  good ; and  it  may  be 
said  that  Lis  attempt  to  claim  any  priority  in  ad- 
vantage from  machinery  not  invented  by  him,  or 
purchased  by  his  labour  or  his  capital,  is  simply  a 
relic  of  that  opposition  to  machinery  altogether, 
which  artizans  as  a class  have  laid  aside,  linving,  in 
tho  growth  of  their  intelligence,  seen  the  benefits 
that  have  accrued  to  them  from  it.  Further  con- 
sideratiou — weliopenotfurtherexpcrienceofstrikes 
— will  teach  them  the  necessity  of  abandoning  all 
relics  of  those  middle  ages  of  which  some  of  their 
orators  speak  so  much,  the  period  wlien  there 
' were  indeed  no  rights  of  manhood,  or  of  property, 
and  when  civil  strife  with  fire  and  pestilence  were 
thcconstantshadows  outhishome  of  England.  They 
will  give  up  all  tyranny  over  labour,  which  seeks  to 
place  iutellect  and  skill  at  tlie  level  of  mediocrity, 
and  checks  advancement;  or  which  prescribing  a 
term  of  apprenticeship,  would  even  go  to  prevent  a 
man  from  elevating  his  condition,  and  which  were  it 
perfect  in  its  organization,  would  forbid  the  deve*- 
lopment  of  a George  Stephenson  amongst  us.  Not 
even,  the  fact  that  wages  have  dimiuished — sup-'^ 
posing  that  to  be  so,  which  we  are  not  prepared 
to  say, — would  show  that  the  condition  of  the 
artizan  had  retrograded;  for,  the  rates  require  to 
be  viewed  relatively  to  the  prices  of  food  and 
commodities;  aud  we  certainly  do  not  think  that 
r.ll  who  make  assertions  as  to  a decline  have  in 
full,  studied  what  is  so  difficult  a subject. 

That  altogether  the  financial  condition  of  the 
building  artizan  class  in  our  country  has  need  of 
further  improvement,  we  cannot  doubt.  There  are 
only  these  modes  (besides  improvement  in  their 
own  habits)  in  which  the  object  c-an  be  effected  : — 
1.  By  the  larger  investment  of  capital  in  building 
speculations.  2.  By  dimumtion  of  the  number  of 
artizans,  as  by  emigration.  3.  By  the  redundant 
members  of  the  class  taking  to  other  employments, 
and  by  a decline  in  the  price  of  food;  or,  4.  By 
the  formation  of  co-operative  labour  associations. 
Of  these  expedients,  or  correctives,  the  first  aud 
last  are  those  only  which  are  pertinent  to  the 
question,  and  of  the  two,  notwithstanding  the 
success  which  has  attended  co-operation  in  some 
cases,  and  what  the  law  now  allows  to  be  done, 
we  are  inclined  to  tbink  that  the  first  will  carry 
the  election,  till  education  is  advanced,  and  men 
can  join  together  without  reason  for  suspicion  of 
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one  another,  us  too  much  evinced  in  the  progress 
of  public  companies.  Still  it  Ls  remarkable  that 
building  workmen  have  not  tested  further  than 
they  have  the  principle  of  association,  especially 
with  a view  to  the  lessening  of  that  house-rent 
which  is  their  greatest  difficulty,  and  which  diffi- 
culty is  the  very  one  which  they  are  now  bent  on 
increasing.  Holding,  however,  that  the  immediate 
question  is  not  an  easy  one ; what  we  have 
expressed  are  conclusions,  for  wdiich  we  calculate 
upon  the  adhesion  of  the  educated  men  amongst 
the  artizans  with  whom  ice  arc  fellow-labourers: 
as  to  the  expediency  of  the  strike  they  must  decide 
for  themselves;  and  “God  defend  the  right.”  They 
will  ever  have  our  aid  towards  the  improvement 
of  their  condition,  whether  as  to  the  places  of 
their  abode,  their  means  of  education,  their  social 
And  even  their  political  advancement,  and  their 
opportunities  for  relaxation ; but  we  can  but  ask 
them  to  bring  the  matter  now  at  issue  to  amicable 
arbitration,  and  to  abandon  every  attitude  which 
must  lead  to  the  belief  that  they  arc  opposing 
themselves  to  means  which,  rightly  applied,  are 
for  their  advancement,  and  for  the  welfare  of  all. 


PHOCEEDINGS  IN  CONNECTION  WI TH 
THE  STRIKE. 


The  position  of  afTaira,  w’e  regret  to  say,  has 
not  mended  : indeed  the  methodical  proceedings 
and  extended  organization  of  the  “conference” 
(which  has  almost  the  air  of  saying  “ see  how  well 
'we  can  do  it”),  and  the  asserted  determination  of 
the  masters  to  insist  on  the  “ declaration,”  are 
ominous  as  to  its  continuance. 

The  masters  also  adhere  to  their  determination 
not  to  open  their  shops,  even  to  those  who  will 
agree  not  to  join  a society  interfering  between 
master  and  man,  until  the  Messrs.  Trollope  are  ai 
work.  At  the  present  moment  (Thursday)  we  are 
•enahled  to  assert  that  Messrs.  Trollope  have  137 
men  engaged;  but  as  the  masters  are  not  to  meet 
again  before  next  Tuesday,  and  could  not  even 
then  open  their  shops  without  culling  a general 
meeting  of  their  association,  it  must,  under  any 
circumstances,  be  some  time  before  any  chan^'e 
can  take  place. 

The  Conferoiico  wish  it  understood  that 

Messrs.  Cremer  & Facy,  and  Messrs.  Brown  & 
•Osborn,  have  been  appointed  delegates  for  visiting 
the  whole  of  the  principal  towns  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  for  the  purpose  of  agitating  the  Nine- 
Hours  Movement,  and  collecting  material  sup- 
’.port  for  the  men  locked  out.” 

Meetings  have  been  held  in  consequence  at 
Reading  and  elsewhere,  and  resolutions  passed  to 
•give  aid  to  the  men. 

Tliey  further  wish  us  to  make  known  the 
opinion  of  Mr. , Edwin  James  on  the  declaration, 
already,  however,  extensively  circukted-  Mr. 
-James  says  : — 


Upon  the  differences  so  rletrimental  to  the  capital  of 
the  employers,  and  so  injurious  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
employed,  which  now  unhappily  exist,  I at  present  ex- 
press  no  opinion;  but  I am  not  at  aU  surprised  that  any 
English  artizan,  who  has  the  right  to  carry  his  labour  to 
market  iinsliackled  by  any  restriction,  should  resist  the 
imposition  of  terms  by  his  master  which  are  most  arbi- 
•trary  and  most  unjust.” 

Some  of  the  masters  say  on  this  that  no  reason- 
able man  would  have  given  this  opinion  if  he  had 
ktio^vn  the  condition  in  which  they,  the  masters, 
have  been  held  for  some  months  past. 


•Last  week  a meeting  of  operatives  engaged  in  the 
metal  trades  met,  whereat  the  chairman,  Mr.  Tomey 
said  “ Anyoncwho  refusestohelphis  fellow-workman  on 
Saturday  night  is  no  man,  and  is  not  worthy  of  the  name 
of  a metal  worker.  We  have  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
nuie  hours’  movement,  and  have  given  the  master 
builder.s  no  trouble  for  twenty  years.  At  the  same  time 
i think  that  nine  hours’  labour  is  enough  for  any  one 
and  if  he  can’t  tire  himself  in  that  time  he’s  a lazy  fellow  ’’’ 
Mr.  P.  Barnes  moved,  and  Mr.  J.  Scyles  seconded,  the 
following  resolution,  which  was  agreed  to  : — ‘‘Thattliis 
meeting,  taking  into  consideration  the  present  condition 
of  the  locked-out  operatives  in  the  metal  trades,  do  pledge 
‘tbemselve.s  to  use  every  lawful  endeavour  to  render 
them  every  assistance  until  the  obnoxious  ‘ document  ’ 
IS  withdrawn.” 


Oil  Monday  the  first  payment  of  a dividend  was  made 
to  those  who  have  been  locked  out  a fortnight.  The  total 
payment  to  each,  both  from  the  Coni'erence  and  the  funds 
ol  the  society  to  which  he  belonged,  is  said  to  have  ranged 
Xrom  5s.  to  8s.  The  strike  men  have  received — 1st  week, 
^s.  skilled,  and  12s.  unskilled;  2nd  week,  H.  skiUed,  and 
15s.  unskilled;  3rd  week,  I5s.  skiUed,  and  I2s.  unskilled; 
•and  4tli  week,  i2s.  skilled,  and  8s.  unskilled.  The  Con- 
lereiice  disbursed  about  1,000/.  among  the  following 


Labourers 

Carpenters  and  joiners' 

Bricklayers  

Plasterers 

Masons 

Painters 

Smiths,  plumbers,  &c ! . ! ! ! 

Stone  sawyers 

Men  at  Woolwich  (all  branches). . 
iMessrs.  Trollope’s  men 


3,245 

2,816 

1.077 


80 

64 

551 

2U 


Total 9,618 


On  Tuesday  some  misunderstanding  on  the  part  of  the 
labourers,  led  to  the  assembling  of  a considerable  throng 
at  the  Paviors’  Arms,  but  the  secretary  showed  that  175/. 
had  been  handed  to  the  labourers’  delegates.  The  uproar, 
however,  was  renewed,  and  Mr.  H.  Noble,  a bricklayer, 
addressed  them.  He  said,  I will  tell  you  exactly  what  we 
have  done  with  the  money  we  have  received.  The  amount 
of  money  which  we  sent  to  the  bricklayers  in  order  to  pay 
them  Is.  Id.  a head,  which  was  all  we  could  give,  was 
58/.;  to  the  masons  we  sent  29/.;  to  the  painters,  19/. ; to 
the  plasterers,  33/. ; to  the  carpenters  and  joiners,  I52/. ; 
and  to  the  labourers’  committee,  through  your  delegates, 
175/.  In  addition  to  this  we  paid  the  Woolwich  men—  551 
ill  number— the  stone-sawyers,  smitlis,  and  plumbers.  To 
Trollope’s  meu  alone  we  paid  129/.— (A  Voice—”  Yes,  they 
got  it  all,  and  we  got  none.”)  Steady,  my  friends.  Why, 
they  were  the  men  that  you  called  out  for  the  nine  hours, 
andtheymust  be  maintained. — (“Ay,  that’s  right  enough.”) 
We  paid  to  these  men  I2s;  each  for  the  mechanics,  and 
8s.  6d.  for  the  labourer.  That  amounted  to  between  Ooo/. 
and  700/.  which  was  the  whole  of  the  money  that  was 
collected.  The  money  we  received  was  equally  divided 
amongst  the  whole  lot,  labourers  and  mechanics  alike, 
and  the  amount  paid  was  Is.  Id.  ahead.  The  point  is 
this.  If  the  masters  had  not  shtit  up  their  shops  and 
locked  the  men  out,  we  should  have  had  ample  funds  to 
curry  out  the  nine-hours  mooement ; but  the  masters  having 
locked  out  the  men,  who  amount  to  thousands  in  number, 
how  do  you  think  that  we  can  guarantee  you  anything 
like  a tangible  support?  Do  you  know  how  much  we 
should  want  to  giv.e  you  anything  like  a tangible  sup- 
port? Why,  20,000/.  or  30,000/.  a-week. 

After  some  further  observations  he  called  upon  them  to 
hold  up  their  hands  against  the  "declaration,”  which 
they  did,  and  then  they.dispersed. 

In  the  evening  an  atljourned  meeting  of  delegates  from 
the  various  metropolitan  trades  was  held  at  Sliaftesburv 
Hall,  Aldersgate-street.  The  chair  was  taken  by  Mr. 
Grey,  mason. 

Delegates  were  present,  representing  the  French 
polishers  of  the  east  end  of  London,  the  Mutual  Improve- 
ment Association  of  Saddlers  and  Harness-makers,  the 
sUk  velvet  weavers,  the  umbrella  and  parasol  silk 
weavers,  the  boot  and  shoe  makers  (2nd  division  of  Re- 
formers), the  plumbers  (Meeting  at  the  Star,  Borough;,  the 
umbrella-makers  (Union-street),  the  plumbers  (Central- 
lodge,  Green  Man,  St.  Martin’s  lane),  the  tinplate  workers 
(Black  Jack),  the  boot  and  shoemakers  (West-end),  the  2nd 
division  of  boot  and  shoe  makers,  the  Amalgamated 
Society  of  Engineers,  the  bookbinders  {Raquet-court, 
Fleet-street),  the  gilders,  the  coach  and  wheel  wrights 
(Rose-street,  Long-acre),  the  plumbers  (Hole  in  the 
Wall),  the  tobacconists  (Bacon-strect,  Bethnal-green), 
the  silver  spoon  makers,  the  operative  tinplate  workers 
(Bell  Inn,  Old  Bailey),  the  zinc  workers  (Clcrkenwcll), 
the  second  division  of  farriers,  the  ropemakers,  the 
coopers  (east  end),  the  boot  closers  (west  end),  the  Lon- 
don cabinetmakers  (west  end),  the  coopers  (Hand-in-Hand 
Society),  the  cigar  makers  (Commercial-road),  the  brick- 
makers,  the  united  cork  cutters,  and  the  cane  workers. 

Mr.  Potter  (the  secretary),  in  explaining  the  proceedings 
of  the  past  week,  said,— Yesterday  a dividend  was  declared 
by  the  conference  to  nearly  10,000  individuals.  Topaytlie 
merest  trifle  to  such  a number  would  require  a large  fund, 
a much  larger  fund  than  we  had  at  our  disposal.  The  con- 
ference, however,  struck  a dividend  of  is.  Id.  per  man  to 
10,000  men,  making  no  difference  whatever  between  the 
classes,  but  paying  skilled  and  unskilled  workmen  alike. 
Many  of  the  societies  paid,  in  addition  to  that,  5s.  a man. 
The  men  who  struck  at  Trollope’s  were  also  paid  to  the 
number  of  212—123.  skilled  and  8s.  unskilled  labourers. 
This  being  the  fourth  week  of  the  strike,  the  conference 
thought  that  they  were  justified  in  giving  the  men  locked 
out  as  large  a dividend  as  they  could,  and  in  placing  the 
strike  men  on  as  low  a footing  as  possible.  We  expect 
that  the  dividend  next  Monday  will  be  larger  for  many 
reasons.  After  some  further  observations,  wherein  he 
urged  that  the  masters  were  wrong, 

Various  delegates  spoke,  mostly  saying  that,  when  meet- 
ings could  be  held,  funds  would  doubtless  be  voted  in  aid. 

The  Delegate  from  ;the  Amalgamated  Engineers  said 
that  their  body  would  decide  what  support  they  should 
give  to  the  movement  at  a meeting  to  be  held  on  Wednes- 
day  fortnight.  They  were  considering  the  propriety  of 
granting  1,000/.,  and,  as  his  society  had  everj'  confidence 
in  the  executive  of  the  present  movement,  hehad  no  doubt 
whatever  that  the  l.uoo/.  would  be  granted.  He  suggested 
that  the  building  trades  should  unite  themselves  into  one 
amalgamated  society,  and  that  a standing  committee  of  all 
the  trades  of  London  should  be  maintained  in  order  to  meet 
crises  like  the  present. 

The  Delegate  from  the  plumbers  (Hole-in-the-Wall) 
said  that  his  body  would  support  the  building  trades,  but 
be  was  not  at  present  prepared  to  say  to  what  extent.  If 
the  present  movement  for  the  nine  hours  should  be  suc- 
cessful, he  supposed  that  the  plumbers  must  have  eight 
hours,  as  they  had  nine  hours  at  present. 


CORRESPONDENCE  AS  TO  THE  STRIKE, 
Sib, — Looking  at  this  mad  “sti’ike”  or  “lock- 
out,” or  whatever  other  term  may  be  given  to  it, 
in  an  artistic  light,  it  appears  to  me  that  it  is 
closely  connected  with  the  question  of  machinery 
versus  talent.  No  man  who  is  really  capable  of 
doing  something  of  value,  let  it  be  in  any  depart- 
ment whatsoever,  would  for  a moment  attempt  to 
join  a combination  which  would  prevent  him  from 
obtaining  for  himself  the  proper  recompense  for 
his  talents.  Think  of  Charles  Dickens  joining  a 
society  of  penny-a-liners,  to  be  remunerated  for 
his  writings  at  that  price ! By  energy  he  has 
made  his  way,  and  while  doing  so  has  raised  his 
standard  of  payment  from  say  a few  shillings  a 
page  to  more  pounds.  It  is  in  this  way  that  many 
masons  and  carvers,  starting  at  some  few  shillings 
per  day,  have  by  education  and  practice  become 
proficients,  at  last  ending  by  taking  rank  as 
sculptors  (some  even  as  architects),  receiving  their 
thirty  to  fifty  guineas  for  a bust,  aud  their 
hundreds  aud  thousands  of  pounds  for  statues  aud 
other  works  of  art.  Wood-carvers  are  in  the  like 
category ; and  with  something  of  the  same  energy, 
smiths  might  again  resuscitate  some  of  that  lost 


mystery  of  ornamental  ironwork,  now  so  seldom 
practised  from  the  want  of  the  universality  of  the 
feeling  for  it.  Workmen  who  will  only  remain 
at  the  bench,  making  perhaps  doors  and  sash- 
frames,  and  even  bungling  at  that;  nailing  down 
floor -hoards,  and  such  like  work ; laying  bricks  or 
cutting  stones,  all  which,  however  it  may  re- 
require a certain  amount  of  skill,  must  in  a very 
great  measure  be  comprised  under  the  denomina- 
tion of  machinery  rather  than  of  real  skill  or  of 
art.  The  present  race  of  workmen  appear  to  me 
to  show  by  their  movement  that  they  wish  to  be 
considered  as  machines:  formerly  all  workmen 
were  artists,  and  not  paid  more  for  being  so.  I 
could  understand  any  desire  on  their  part  to  be 
paid  according  to  merit,  but  when  the  request 
comes,  “ all  at  one  price,”  aud  “ all  so  many  hours,” 
the  reasonableness  of  their  demand  is  doubtful,  to 
say  the  least  of  it.  By  accepting  a proportionate 
rate  of  wages,  they  would  prove  their  desire  to 
cultivate  their  intellects,  and  render  themselves 
worthy  of  their  hire,  and  a greater  degree  of  pride 
in  their  own  work  would  be  felt  by  each  man. 

Such  work  as  is  done  by  the  men  now  out,  can 
be  learnt  by  other  men  in  a comparatively  short 
space  of  time.  A clever  foreman  or  two,  in  a cap- 
pentev’s  shop,  would  soon  put  a dozen  willing  men 
into  training.  A[few  weeks  would  be  sufficient  to 
make  bricklayers  sufficienty  skilled  to  do  such 
work  as  is  done  nowadays;  no  art,  aud  not  much 
education  is  necessary,  either  for  carrying  hods  of 
mortar  or  of  bricks ; aud  a slight  amount  of 
tuition  would  turn  men  at  present  running  wild 
in  our  streets,  into  decent  plasterers.  The  trades 
arc  not  so  difficult  to  be  learnt  that  men  should 
refrain  from  learning  them  to  gain  an  honest 
livelihood.  As  a workman  said  to  me  once, 
“ There’s  many  a trade  to  he  learnt  by  looking 
on.”  Some  years  since,  when  a strike  took  place 
amongst  the  compositors  and  other  people  in  the 
printing  establishments,  what  did  Messrs.  Han- 
sard do?  Sit  down  and  wait?  Nothing  of  the 
kind.  Being  themselves  up  in  the  business,  they 
sent  out  into  the  neighhourhooil,  obtained  a large 
nnmlicr  of  persons  who  were  willing  to  learn, 
taught  them  the  work,  and  in  a fortnight  bad  • 
their  establishment  in  full  play  as  if  nothing  had 
happened  ; laughing  at  their  old  hands  when  they 
saw  their  folly,  and  wished  to  be  taken  on  again. 
Such  may  probably  be  tiie  case  in  the  present 
strike,  should  the  men  continue  to  be  so  regard- 
less of  their  own  interests  as  to  believe  tliat  their 
present  demands  will  he  a panacea  for  their  com- 
plaints. The  address  of  the  Society  of  Ornamen- 
tal Sculptors,  given,  in  your  last  number,  should 
be  read  by  all ; it  is  another  proof  of  the  little 
wisdom  displayed  in  the  present  movement  of  the 
workmen.  I would  also  refer  them  to  the  seventh 
volume  of  the  Builder^  p.  116,  where  Mr.  S. 
Smirko  showed  that  the  workman,  in  the  time  of 
the  Commonwealth  and  subsequently,  must  have 
paid  about  as  much  for  his  bread  as  he  now  pays, 
whilst  he  received  rather  less  than  a qiiarter  of 
his  present  wages ! 

May  I relate  an  anecdote  to  be  found  in  Vasari  ? 

* # # « builders,  animated  by  success, 

worked  vigorously ; but  being  pi-cssed  more  than 
usual  by  Filippo,  and  having  received  certain  re- 
primands concerning  the  masonry,  and  in  relation 
to  other  matters  of  daily  occurrence,  discontents 
began  to  prevail.  Moved  by  this  circumstance, 
and  by  their  envy,  the  chiefs  among  them  drew 
together  aud  got  up  a faction,  declaring  that  the 
work  was  a laborious  and  perilous  undertaking, 
and  that  they  would  not  proceed  with  the  vault- 
ing of  the  cupola  but  on  condition  of  receiving 
large  payments,  although  their  wages  had  already 
been  increased,  and  were  much  higher  than  was 
usual.  By  these  means  they  hoped  to  injure 
Filippo,  and  increase  their  own  gains.  This  cir- 
cumstance displeased  the  wardens  greatly,  as  it 
did  Filippo,  also ; but  the  latter  having  reflected 
on  the  matter,  took  his  resolution,  and  one  Satur- 
day evening  he  dismissed  them  all.  The  men, 
seeing  themselves  thus  sent  about  their  business, 
and  not  knowing  how  their  afl'air  would  tui-n, 
were  very  sullen ; but  on  the  following  Monday 
Filippo  set  ten  Lombards  to  work  at  the  building, 
and  by  remaining  constantly  present  with  them, 
and  saying  ‘ do  this  here,’  and  ‘ do  that  there,’  he 
taught  them  so  much  in  one  day  that  they  were 
able  to  continue  the  works  during  many  weeks. 
The  masons,  seeing  themselves  thus  disgraced  as 
wen  as  deprived  of  their  employment,  and  know- 
ing that  they  would  find  no  work  equally  profit- 
able, sent  messengers  to  Filippo,  declaring  that 
they  would  willingly  return,  aud  recommending 
themselves  to  his  consideration.  Filippo  kept 
them  for  several  days  in  suspense,  and  seemed  not 
inclined  to  admit  them  again.  They  were  after- 
wards reinstated,  but  with  lower  w'ages  than  they 
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had  received  at  first.  Thiis,  where  they  had 
thought  to  make  gain,  they  sufTered  loss,  niid  by 
seeking  to  revenge  themselves  on  Filippo,  they 
brought  injury  and  shame  on  their  own  heads.” 
This  was  in  11-23.  Matters  do  not  appear  to 
have  changed  for  the  better  in  -llO  years ! 

A3II  ET  .^VJIATEI^B. 


Sir, — In  a recent  article  you  touch  on  the 
political  economy  of  the  strike,  but  you  omit  to 
mention  that  in  our  artificial  state  of  society, 
certain  laws  prevent  working  men  from  bringing 
their  labour  to  the  best  market.  Unconsciously, 
the  best  friends  of  the  working-classes  shrink 
from  carrying  the  stern  laws  of  political  economy 
to  their  inevitable  conclusion;  and  yet,  how  can  a 
case  be  argued  with  any  hope  of  beneficial  result, 
when  only  one-half  the  facts  are  stated  ? 

Passing  by  the  well-ventilated  question  of  the 
paper  duty,  I will  go  on  to  the  circumstance 
which  is  not  so  generally  recognized,  viz., — that 
our  entire  export  trade  has  now  reached  that 
point  at  which  its  further  extension  depends 
chielly  on  an  increase  of  the  more  important 
importsj  say,  tea  and  sugar,  on  both  of  which  the 
Pharisees  of  the  present  day,  regardless  of  the 
precept, — “ JIuzzle  not  the  ox,”  have  placed  au 
enormous  duty. 

1 hardly  e.xpect  yon  will  think  this  letter  worth 
printing,  but  as  political  economy  is  so  often  quoted 
against  the  strikes,  it  ought  also,  if  possible,  to 
give  them  a lift.  G.  W.  Field. 


Sib, — I perceive  that  a circular,  signed  by 
G.  Potter  and  others,  which  you  inserted  last 
week,  is  full  of  error  and  misrepresentation.  In 
accordance  with  a principle  which  has  almost 
become  a law  of  natiire,  you  will  find  that  when  a 
man  has  a bad  cause,  or  the  worst  part  of  the 
argument,  he  generally  seeks  to  make  good  his 
deficiency  by  falsehood  and  abuse. 

Let  me  try  one  or  two  of  Mr.  Potter’s  asser- 
tions by  this  rule. 

1.  The  statement,  “that  iu  agreeing  to  the 
“do^ei^t,”  itwould  rob  the  men  oftheirfreedom.” 
Howit  would  do  this,  the  circular  adroitly  leaves 
others  to  show. 

A man  agreeing  to  a statement,  which  simply 
says,  “ that  so  long  as  himself  and  employer  are 
mutually  agreed,  he  will  not  acknowledge  the 
right  of  Mr.  Potter  or  his  Conference  to  usurp  an 
unjustifiable  domination  over  him,”  cannot  be 
robbing  him  of  his  freedom.  No,  sir,  it  is  the 
Conference’s  interference  with  every  Englishman’s 
right  to  ikinJc  and  act  for  himself  that  robs  him  of 
his  freedom,  and  not  the  “ document  ” which  seeks 
to  make  him  free. 

2.  How  this  misrepresented  “document”  can 
also  “rob  the  men  of  those  benefits  which  their 
thrift  has  provided  for  8ickne.ss  and  old  age,”  I 
am  at  a loss  to  imagine.  Nor  can  I,  for  the  life  of 
me,  see  the  connection  between  them.  The  Con- 

'ference  seem  satisfied  in  making  foolish  assertion, 
trusting  that  the  workmen  whom  they  are  lead- 
ing to  destruction  will  never  ask  for  the  proof. 
So  far  from  the  masters  wishing  to  destroy  the 
men’s  benefit  socictie.s,  it  has  been  their  aim  for 
many  years  to  improve  the  working  man’s  con- 
dition, both  physical  and  intellectual;  and  I will 
give  a donation  to  any  new,  real  henefit  society 
they  may  form,  which  truly  seeks  to  benefit  them, 
and  not  sow  dissension  between  employer  and 
employed. 

I would  entreat  the  workmen  not  to  lend  them- 
selves to  the  shallow  sophistry  of  the  Conference 
as  to  the  terms  on  which  a man  ought  to  labour. 
It  is  the  duty  of  every  man  to  make  the  most  he 
can  of  his  labour : it  is  bis  capital,  and  ought  to  be 
under  no  restriction.  To  suppose  that  a man  with 
six  or  seven  children  shall  work  no  more  hours 
(or  earn  no  more,  for  it  is  just  the  same,)  than  a 
single  man,  or  that  every  man  must  earn  and  share 
alike,  is  simply  ridiculous ; that  the  skilful  and 
the  dull,  the  industrious  and  the  idle,  are  all  to 
share  the  same,  and  rest  satisfied  with  attaining  a 
wretched  mediocrity.  MTiere  was  this  nonsense 
learnt?  Not  in  nature,  for  the  strongest,  most 
active  and  vigorous  always  take  the  lead;  not  iu 
our  great  schools,  universities,  or  learned  profes- 
sions, for  there  every  man  looks  to  himself  and 
endeavours  to  reach  the  prize  of  his  “high  calling;” 
no  man  wishing  for  mediocrity  (which,  after  all, 
means  inferiority),  but  each  seeking  to  obtain  the 
degree  of  M.A.  or  D.D.,  the  gown  of  the  professor, 
or  the  baton  of  the  field-marshal.  It  is  a noble 
emulation.  He  may  look  back  on  his  journey  at 
his  less  gifted  brother;  he  may  pity  and  assist 
him  ; he  can  do  no  more ; it  is  plain  they  can  never 
be  equal;  one  will  be  a bishop  or  chief-j\istice,  the 
other  a poor  curate  or  magistrate.  This  is  the  law 


of  nature.  M'^e  must  progress.  One  man  will  rise 
above  another ; it  cannot  be  avoided.  In  propor- 
tion to  a man's  abilities  so  will  he  his  progress, 
provided  he  strives.  Ob,  that  I could  impress  this 
ou  ray  fellow-workman,  for  this  holds  good  for  him. 
Let  him  strive  all  he  can,  and  endeavour  from  a 
workman  to  become  a foreman,  and  ultimately  a 
master ; let  him  mark  out  this  course  for  himself, 
and  these  pernicious  unions  and  strikes  will  totter 
to  their  destruction.  A London  Bcildeb. 


— Is  it  not  lamentable  to  note  the  delusion 
which  is  attempted  to  be  kept  up  by  the  “Confe- 
rence ” as  to  the  sympathy  from  various  sources 
professed  to  be  excited  towards  the  “ nine-hours 
movement.”  Surely  the  eyes  of  the  workmen 
must  be  opened  by  such  facts  as  these. 

The  agitation  has  been  going  on,  according  to 
the  statements  of  its  leaders,  for  twenty  months 
or  more;  yet,  when  tlie  time  of  trial  comes,  they 
are  prepared  to  dole  out  to  the  poor  victims  of 
their  raaiiccvures  Is.  Id.  per  man  for  a fortnight’s 
pay,  when  these  very  men,  hut  for  their  interfe- 
rence, would  have  received  20s.  to  33s.  each  per 
week,  or  lOs.  and  60s.  respectively  for  the  fort- 
night. It  is  said,  that  the  labourers  have  been 
told  that  they  must,  by  degrees,  repay  the  money 
advanced  to  them  by  their  society. 

Rumours  were  diligently  circulated  that  from 
10s.  upwards  were  to  be  expected  per  week  per 
man.  Wbat  confidence  can  be  placed  in  men 
who  would  willingly  allow’  such  rumours  to  be 
abroad  while  they  knew  the  fearful  reality  of  the 
case. 

And  now  they  promise  larger  payments.  Upon 
what  basis  ? The  trades,  generally,  were  to  sup- 
port. They  had  one  meeting,  and  adjourned,  so 
1 that  they  would  be  prepared  that  evening,  said 
' the  spokesman  at  the  Paviors’  Arms,  to  come  for- 
j ward  with  their  efficient  aid.  What  was  the  re-  ^ 
suit  ? Thirty  delegates  met : one  from  a life 
assurance ! twenty-one  trades  were  represented. 
The  actual  moneys  produced  6f. ! the  total  pro- 
mised, 15?.  more,  and  10/.  on  loan ; six  societies 
wei-e  too  poor,  or  wuuited  their  funds  elsewhere ; 
one  would  meet  in  a week ; three  next  week ; 
five  in  a fortnight ! Tlio  rest  sympathised;  but 
could  do  nothing  without  a generul  meeting  would 
consider  it;  one  actually  protested  against  the 
nine-honrs  movement  altogether;  and  one  plumber 
suggested  that  they,  the  plumbers,  must  now  have 
eight  hours. 

Surt-ly  the  sensible  men  must  see  on  wbat 
broken  reeds  they  are  leaning. 

A CONTRACIOR. 


SOME  CONSEQUENCES  WHICH  MAY 
ARISE  FROM  THE  “STRIKE.” 

AaiiD  tbo  fierce  controversy  now  waging  be- 
tweeu  the  employers  and  operatives  engaged  in 
the  building  trades,  there  appears  to  be  little  heed 
given  to  the  probable  cftects  of  this  unhappy 
strike,  especially  as  regards  wages  and  machinery. 
Experience  tells  us  that  strikes  in  general  lead  to 
results  most  opposed  to  those  actually  desired  by 
their  promoters,  and  that  instead  of  raising  the 
rate  of  wages,  they  tend  to  lower  them ; instead 
of  repelling  tlie  use  of  machinery,  they  aid  its 
more  rapid  development ; and  instead  of  ien^//ny 
the  condition  of  the  artisan,  they  tend  to  degrade 
and  humiliate  it.  Hence  the  objections  made  with 
respect  to  the  strike  at  Jlcssrs.  Trollope’s.  They 
are  made,  not  so  much  in  a spirit  of  contradiction, 
as  in  the  consciousness  of  the  evils  which  the 
artizans  are  inflicting  on  themselves  and  the  com- 
munity ! and  if  an  instance  is  required,  let  the 
recent  strike  of  the  shoemakers  of  Northampton 
furnish  the  illustration. 

The  sdwing-machine  was  introduced  into  their 
trade,  and  as  they  disapproved  of  it,  they  conse- 
quently “struck”  against  its  use.  Then  came 
the  usual  accompaniments  of  a strike  : speeches — 
the  very  parallel  of  those  made  by  the  speakers  of 
the  nine-hours  movement — wore  delivered;  meet- 
ings ligld ; shops  jilaced  on  strike;  “scab”  lists 
issued;  threats,  violence,  and  intimidation  prac- 
tised; and  au  extensive  agitation  carried  on  to 
procure  funds.  Yet,  after  several  months’  fierce 
and  bitter  warfare,  the  men  on  strike  found  that 
their  conduct  only  caused  the  masters  to  rely 
more  on  the  machine  labour  than  on  the  manual: 
consequently  a few'  weeks  hack  the  strike  was 
broken  up,  and  tbe  men  refrained  from  furLhc-i 
opposition. 

Rut  during  this  struggle,  hundreds  of  pounds 
were  fruitlessly  wasted,  extensive  and  wide-spread 
ruin  created,  and  the  staple  trade  of  the  locality 
lost  to  a certain  extent.  And  all  for  nothing  I 
May  not  this  afford  a lesson  to  those  who  arc 
“ striking  ” for  the  “ nine  hours and  may  it  not 


cause  them  to  reflect  on  the  policy  of  the  present 
movement,  and  to  consider  whether  it  would  be 
prudent  to  sacrifice  a substantial  reality  for  a 
shadowy  dream  ? Even  now’  tbe  inventive  talents 
of  man  are  at  work,  and  it  may  be  that  the  pre- 
sent strike  will  lead  to  the  more  extensive  use  of 
machinery  in  the  building  trades,  especially  in  tlie 
masons’  department;  and  if  machinery  he  an 
evil,  which  I (question,  will  not  this  evil  be  in- 
creased by  the  very  means  employed  to  avert  it? 

Again,  as  the  funds  of  the  strike  begin  to  fail, 
the  pressure  of  w’ant  will  cause  many  to  become 
“ blacks,”  and  their  numbers  will  be  increased  by 
those  coming  from  the  country  in  search  of 
employment,  and  possibly  by  foreign  artizans 
attracted  by  the  comparatively  high  rate  of 
w’ages  paid  in  London.  This  will  consequently 
cause  the  labour  market  to  be  overstocked,  and  a 
reduced  rate  of  wages  will  he  tbe  natural  couse- 
quence.  If  so,  can  the  present  strike,  in  any 
way  he  conducive  to  the  interests  of  the  opera- 
tive? I know’ my  words  will  not  be  pleasant  to 
those  who  like  to  propound  plausible  theories ; 
but  expeiience  is  a stern  teacher,  and  the  more  I 
see  of  strikes,  the  more  1 become  convinced  that 
they  are  the  worst  possible  remedy  which  work- 
ing men  can  apply  for  the  removal  of  a real  or 
supposed  evil ; and  I would  earnestly  appeal  to 
the  good  sense  of  my  fellow  operatives  to  refrain 
I from  a course  which  will  certainly  result  in  no 
I benefit  to  themselves,  but  may  be  productive  of 
; much  evil.  John  PLUMiiEU. 

Kettering. 


THE  ART-UNION  OF  LONDON  AND 
ARTISTS. 

. Sir, — No  one  who  feels  an  interest  in  the  pro- 
gress of  the  fine  arts  in  this  country,  can  fail  to 
have  observed  the  greatly  increased  attention 
which  people  in  general  pay  to  matters  of  art, 
and  their  improved  power  of  discrimination  in  all 
that  depends  on  a?sthetical  principles ; and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  this  advance  is  to  be  attri- 
buted in  a great  degree  to  the  action  of  the 
various  Art-Unioiis  which  have  been  iu  operation 
dnihig  the  last  twenty  years.  Strongly  impressed 
with  tills  feeling,  and  ha\’ing  watched  tbe  pro- 
gress of  these  societies  with  great  interest,  I was 
struck  by  the  report  of  certain  statements  made 
at  a meeting  of  artists,  held  on  the  5th  of  this 
month,  to  express  their  disapproval  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  council  of  the  Art-Union  of  London  ; 
and  I have  been  expecting  to  see  some  public  re- 
ply from  that  body.  None  such,  hosvever,  appears 
to  have  been  put  forth,  the  council  probably  con- 
sidering it  unnecessary.  Such  may,  perhaps,  be 
tbo  more  dignified  position  to  assume,  and  I can 
understand  your  own  disinclination  to  discuss  the 
question;  but  many  persons  are  prone  to  imagine 
tliat  anything  stated  in  print,  unless  answered,  is 
unanswerable.  I was  myself,  I confess,  much 
startled  by  some  of  tbe  statements  made  on  the 
above  occa.sion;  and  I have,  therefore,  taken 
pains,  by  a reference  to  the  published  reports  of 
this  society,  and  by  inquiries  in  the  proper  quar- 
ter, to  ascertain  the  real  state  of  tbe  case,  and  I 
shall  be  very  glad  if  the  result  is  allowed  to  reach 
the  public  through  your  columns. 

The  first  point  which  struck  me,  in  the  report  i 
of  the  meeting  of  artists  given  in  the  Morning  ; 
Advertiser,  was  the  statement  of  the  gentleman 
who  occupied  the  chair — Mr.  Hurlstone — that  the  i 
proportion  of  pri’zes  at  the  last  distribution  was 
1 in  115.  I immediately  turned  to  the  report, 
and  I found  that  the  number  of  subscribers  was 
11,702,  and  the  number  of  prizes,  950,  being  in 
tbe  proportion  of  1 in  every  15  ! So  flagrant  a 
misstatement  as  this  was  not  calculated  to  give  a 
favourable  impression  of  the  amount  of  credit  to 
be  attached  to  the  general  tenour  of  tbe  speeches 
delivered.  In  reference  to  the  chairman  himself, 

I may  observe,  en  passant,  that  having  seen  his 
name  rather  frequently  in  the  catalogues  of  the 
exhibitions  cf  judzes,  1 turned  to  the  reports  of 
pa.st  years,  and,  roughly  jotting  down  the  amounts, 
found  that  he  had  received  no  less  tlian  1,267/.  10s. 
from  the  society  for  bis  pictures,  purchased  with 
its  funds ; and  that  he,  at  the  last  geueral  meeting  of 
the  Art-Union  of  London,  movedavoteof  thanks  to 
the  committee  for  “ their  unceasing  endeavours.” 
Tlic  great  grievance  of  the  artists  who  have 
moved  in  the  matter  is  that,  out  of  the  large  sum 
suhsevihedthis  year,  only  2,700/.  should  have  been 
appropriated  to  the  purchase  ofpicturcs,  andat  the 
first  blush  this  certainly  does  appear  to  be  a small 
proportion.  In  det^ug  with  the  question,  how- 
ever, the  painters  at  once  placed  themselves  in  a 
false  position,  by  assuming  that  the  encourage- 
ment of  art  meant  simply  buying  pictures,  thus 
altogether  ignoringthe  claims  of  engravers,  sculp- 
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tors,  medallists,  and  others  ; and,  if  I could  ven- 
ture to  intrude  so  far  on  your  space,  I tlii)iU  1 
could  adduce,  from  the  criticisms  in  the  public 
prints,  such  a series  of  comments  on  the  exhibited 
productions  of  many  of  those  present,  as  should 
make  these  gentlemen  think  they  had  far  better 
have  refrained  from  drawing  any  notice  to  their 
claims  for  the  exclusive  supply  of  works  of  art. 

It  was  strongly  urged,  by  the  speakers  at  the 
meeting,  that  the  support  of  artists  has  been  the 
main  plea  always  put  forth  by  the  Art-Union  for 
public  support.  This  is  not  the  fact.  It  is  true  that 
when,  in  1815,  the  proceedings  of  this  society  were 
Biuldunly  stopped  by  Government  interference,  the 
loss  to  artists  whose  pictures  were  actually  in  the 
exhibitions  was  one  reason  given  for  allowing  the 
then  pending  distribution  to  take  place ; but  this 
is  not  at  all  the  primary  object  of  these  associa- 
tions ; as  stated  in  the  reports  of  the  council,  or  in 
the  published  prospectuses;  that  is  pre-eminently 
the  promotion  of  the  knowledge  and  love  of  art 
by  a wide  diftusion  of  the  works  of  native  artists; 
and  surely  it  is  at  least  as  efficacious  a means  to 
accomplish  this  object,  by  educating  the  eye,  and 
teachingthepeopletokiiow  in  what  the  fundamental 
principles  of  art  consist, —to  send  out  to  all  parts 
of  the  world  15,000  copies  of  such  a work,  say,  as 
the  outlines  illustrating  “The  Pilgrim’s  Progress,” 
—as  to  disperse  two  or  three  hundred  oil-paint- 
ings of  more  or  less  excellence. 

There  is  one  point  which  was  entirely  lost  sight 
of  by  all  the  speakers,  but  which  must  be  ever 
present  to  the  minds  of  those  who  have  the  manage- 
ment of  these  associations,  viz.  the  necessity^of 
raising  the  funds  before  proceeding  to  distribute 
them,  biow,  a reference  to  the  reports  proves 
incontestably  that  on  the  character  of  the  jwint  or 
other  work  which  eurh  subscriber  is  certain  of 
having,  mainly  depends  the  amount  of  the  sub- 
scriptions, rather  than  on  the  prizes,  of  which  each 
considers  his  chance  very  doubtful.  The  issue  of 
such  prints  as  “ The  Smile,”  “ The  Frown  ” and 
the  “Merrymaking,”  by  the  London  society;  and 
the  “Coming  of  Age,”  by  the  Glasgow,  were  fol- 
lowed by  a large  increase  iutbe  subscriptions.  These 
prmts  and  others  are  still  eagerly  sought;  and  “The 
Blind  Girl  ” of  the  now  extinct  Irish  Art-Union 
can  hardly  be  procured.  Such  being  the  case,  the 
council  were  fully  justided  in  securing,  though  at 
a very  large  amount,  the  magnificent  plate  of 
“ Life  at  the  Seaside and  it  must  be  remembered 
that  though  the  publisher  who  first  obtained  the 
right  to  engrave  it  may  have  made  a considerable 
profit  on  the  transaction,  yet  when  a plate— as  to 
the  fitness  of  which  for  engraving,  and  the  result 
when  completed,  there  have  been  great  doubts— 
has  been  brought  to  a successful  termination,  and 
promises  to  the  proprietor  a rich  liarvest  of  sub- 
scribers, it  is  not  to  be  e-xpected  that  he  should 
relinquish  that  profit,  or  part  with  the  plate 
without  being  weU  paid  for  the  anxiety  and  risk 
as  to  the  result,  and  for  the  interest  of  money 
laid  out  on  engraving,  copyright,  Ac. 

That  the  purchase  in  this  case  was  a judicious 
one  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  amount  of  sub- 
scriptions exceeded  by  3,500Z.  that  of  the  preceding 
jear.  The  cost  of  this  plate,  with  paper  and  print- 
ing, for  the  large  number  of  subscribers  it  helped 
to  obtain,  amounted  to  nearly  7,000/.  of  the  sub- 
scriptioii.  Of  the  remainder,  3,140/.  were  required 
for  the  working  expenses  of  the  year,  besides  2-i 
per  cent,  as  required  by  tbe  charter  to  be  set  aside 
for  a reserve;  and,  seeing  that  there  are  nearly 
800  agents  all  over  the  world  to  whom  tbe  prints 
for  every  subscriber  have  to  he  sent  free  of  cost 
the  Report  and  Almanack  to  be  provided,  and 
agents’  commission  to  be  paid,  the  above  sum  is 
by  no  means  excessive.  The  amount  available  for 
prizes  beyond  the  print,  which  is  of  itself  a prize 
was  thus  brought  to  4,700/.;  and  in  its  allotment 
there  had  to  be  considered  both  the  claims  of  the 
several  branches  of  art  and  the  wishes  of  the  sub- 
scribers.  The  council  have,  at  various  times,  not,  1 
think.'uujustly.assumedforthe  Society  much  credit 
for  the  encouragement  it  has  given  to  the  art  of 
bronze-casting  in  this  country,  which  could  be 
scarcely  said  to  exist  twenty  years  ago.  Medal- 
die  engraving,  also,  is  an  art  here  still  greatly  in 
arrear  for  want  of  support.  The  equestrian  sta- 
tuettes of  her  Majesty,  tbe  bust  of  Ajax,  and  the 
f ^®Presented  these  claims.  The  copies 

of  Gibson’s  charming  group  of  “Venus  and  Cupid” 

form  surelyachoice  example  of  thesculptor’sart  and 

whoever  is  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  one  cannot 
fad  to  draw  from  it  continual  lessons  in  beauty  and 

grace,  lo  complete  the  scheme,  and  to  obtain  that 

proportion  of  prizes  to  blanks  which  the  expec- 
tation of  the  subscribers  requires,  were  given  the 
volumes  of  photographs,— all  interesting  and  in- 
fitructive;  not  landscapes  or  views,  but  each  one 
the  reproduction  of  some  work  of  acknowledged 


excellence  by  some  great  master,  and  thus  neither 
competing  with  the  landscape-painter  nor,  as  it  is 
to  be  feared  too  many  of  these  productions  do, 
serving  him  in  lieu  of  his  own  study  and  due  labour 
in  nature’s  service.  These  several  considerations 
duly  weighed,  many  will  doubt  if  it  were  an  im- 
proper apportionment  of  tbe  funds  to  give  about 
three-sevenths  to  tbe  several  branches  of  art  above 
enumerated,  and  four-sevenths  to  the  producers  of 
pictures;  and,  moreover, itnuist be  remembered  that 
the  extra  value  of  the  print  makes  this  an  excep- 
tional year.  V ith  regard  to  the  pictures  so  pur- 
chased, I find  the  general  opinion  to  be  that  the 
selection  this  year  is  an  improvement  on  that  of 
several  years  past;  nevertheless,  it  would,  I think, 
he  unkind  to  the  artists  too  curiously  to  investigate 
the  relative  degrees  uf  merit  with  which  painting 
is  represented  in  the  large  room,  and  sculpture  in 
the  little  one. 

I inclose  my  card.  I wish  some  one  would  tell 
us  how  many  thousands  of  pounds  have  been  paid 
to  the  Society  of  British  Artists,  of  which  Mr 
Hurlstone  is  president,  through  the  unselfish  and 
disinterested  labours  of  those  who  conduct  the 
Art-Union  of  London. 

Arni  Altebam  PAETEir. 


BRIDGE  FOR  THE  VICTORIA  STATION 
AND  PIMLICO  RAILWAY. 

Tue  bridge  which  is  being  erected  over  the 
Thames  for  the  Victoria  Station  and  Pimlico 
Railway  (a  railway  to  commence  at  a junction 
with  the  West-end  of  London  and  Crystal  Palace 
line  in  Battersea,  and  terminate  near  Sbaftesbury- 
terrace,  Pimlico),  is  being  proceeded  with  rapidly. 
Our  engraving  represents  the  appearance  it  will 
present  when  comjileted.  AVe  further  give  some 
illustrations  of  detail,  namely,  a half  section  of 
arch,  and  section  through  the  crown  of  arch. 

“Tlie  stone  used  in  the  construction  of  the 
bridge  is  of  three  kinds,  viz.  for  the  footing  of 

the  piers,  Yorkshire  rag  landings;  for  thejiiers 
up  to  the  level  of  Trinity  high-water,  Portland 
roach-stone;  and  for  the  whole  of  the  masonry 
above  high-water  line,  Bruuiley  Fall  stone.” 

The  bricks  in  the  piers  arc  to  be  “ Paviors,”  and 
for  tbe  other  2iarts  Cowley  Stocks. 

Tile  bridge  will  consist  of  four  princljml  openings 
across  the  river,haviug  eucha  clear  spanof  175  feet, 
and  of  one  side  opening  at  each  end  over  the  road 
leading  to  the  suspension-bridge,  with  a clear  span 
of  seventy  feet.  The  principal  openings  are  each 
spanned  by  six  wrought-iroii  arched  girders,  rest- 
ing on  cast-iron  bed-plutes  fixed  to  the  piers  and 
abutments,  and  will  he  composed  of  I shaped  ribs, 
with  top  and  bottom  tables,  and  central  web  of 
flat  jdate-iron,  connected  together  by  means  of 
angle-iron  and  T iron  covers,  and  tbe  whole 
riveted  together. 

Horizontal  wrought-iron  girders  stretch  from 
arch  to  arch,  bearing  on  the  piers  in  the  centre  of 
their  length,  upon  east-iron  bed-jilates  fixed  on 
the  masonry  of  the  piers.  These  horizontal  girders 
are  also  I shaped,  and  are  constructed  of  flat 
wrought-iron  plates  fur  the  top,  bottom,  and  cen- 
tral web,  with  ^ and  angle-iron  still'ening-bors, 
riveted  together  in  tbe  s.ame  manner  as  the  arched 
ribs. 

The  spandrils  between  the  arches  and  hori- 
zontal girders  are  intended  to  be  filled  in  with  a 
wrought-iron  framework,  radiating  from  tbe  arch. 
These  for  the  four  inner,  or  be.aring  girders,  will 
be  composed  of  four  angle-irons,  placed  back  to 
back,  and  riveted  through  flat  wrought-iron 
plates  of  varying  thickness;  the  angle-irons  will 
be  riveted  to  and  form  part  of  the  upper  table  of 
the  rib  and  the  bottom  table  of  the  horizontal 
girder,  being  joined  to  the  radiating  bars  at  the 
points  and  in  the  manner  shown  on  the  drawino-s. 
The  radiating  bars  will  be  intersected  longitudi- 
nally by  a fiat  wrought-iron  plate  passing  through 
the  centre  of  each  bar. 

The  two  outer  spandrils  will  also  be  filled  in 
with  a radiating  framework  composed  of  T iron 
bars,  placed  back  to  back,  and  riveted  through 
flat  wrought-iron  plates  of  varying  thickness; 
the  T irons  are  riveted  to  and  form  part  of  the 
upper  table  of  the  arch  rib  and  tbe  lower  table  of 
the  horizontal  girder,  and  will  be  connected  at 
the  points. 

Tile  four  inner  or  bearing  ribs,  with  the  spaii- 
drils  and  horizontal  girders,  are  all  exactly  similar, 
both  as  to  sectional  area  and  mode  of  construc- 
tion ; the  two  external  or  face  girders  will  be 
diminished  in  section,  and  constructed  so  as  to 
form  a plain  fascia,  the  central  web  forming  the 
face. 

The  arched  ribs  and  horizontal  girders  will  all 
be  constructed  in  pairs,  connected  by  means  of  the 
transverse  covering-plates,  which  will  be  riveted 


to  the  upper  and  lower  flanges  of  each,  at  about 
every  six  feet  ajiart,  and  each  arched  rib  will  be 
divided  into  five  segments,  which  will  be  con- 
nected by  bolts  passing  through  transverse 
wrought-iron  flat  plates,  extending  through  the 
entire  width  of  each  pair  of  girders. 

The  roadway  will  be  carried  by  means  of 
wrought-iron  transverse  bearei-s  placed  three  feet 
apart  and  bolted  through  thehorizoutal  girders  and 
arched  ribs,  each  alternate  hearer  being  continued 
through  the  centre  and  external  spaces.  They 
will  consist  of  I shaped  bars,  and  these  resting 
on  the  horizontal  girders,  having  the  bottom 
flanges  riveted  to  flat  wrought-iron  plates  ex- 
tending over  the  entire  widtli  uf  the  bridge,  and 
connected  with  the  bottom  tables  of  each  horizon- 
tal girder. 

The  arched  ribs  will  spring  from  cast-iron  bed- 
plates, resting  on  and  bolted  through  the  masonry 
of  the  piers  and  abutments ; a segmental  castdron 
shoe  will  be  bolted  to  each  end  of  the  arch,  and 
will  rest  in  a corresponding  concave  bearer,  uhicU 
will  work  loose  in  the  bed-plate,  and  will  he  pro- 
vided with  proper  keys  for  adjusting  it  in  position. 

The  seventy-feet  opening  over  the  roatl  will  be 
siianiied  by  six  horizontal  wrought-ironi^rders. 

The  I'oadvvay  over  this  opening  will  be  carried 
by  means  of  wronght-iron  cross-bearers,  placed 
three  feet  apart,  bolted  through  the  horizontal 
girders,  and  each  alternate  bearer  being  continued 
through  the  centre  external  spaces. 

On  the  top  of  the  external  horizontal  girders  a 
cornice  will  nm  along  the  entire  length  of  the 
viaduct  on  each  face,  and  will  be  composed  of 
wrought-iron  plates,  rolled  or  bent  to  the  required 
forms. 

Tlie  whole  of  the  wrought  iron  used  in  the  work 
is  to  be  obtained  from  theMoiiklridge  Iron  Com- 
pany. 

Power  is  given  to  the  engineer  to  test  to  the 
following  extent : — 

18  tons’  strain  must  be  borne  without  a greater 
extension  of  length  than  ...  ^ of  an  inch. 

21  tons’ .strain  \ „ exleiision. 

23  tons’  strain  ^ „ ,, 

25  tons’  strain  „ „• 

and  all  bars  must  bear  a tensile  strain  of  2G  tons 
before  fracture. 

At  the  second  half-yearly  meeting  of  the  com- 
pany, held  a few  days  ago,  the  report  read  saiJ, — 

“ The  directors  are  still  confident  that  the  line 
and  station  will  be  ready  for  jmblic  traffic  by  tlie 
time  appointed— viz.,  the  1st  of  June,  I860.’’ 

“ Of  the  several  schemes  which  were  brought 
forward  in  Parliament  this  year,  for  connecting 
the  Great  Western  and  London  and  North- 
Western  systems  with  the  Victoria  Station,  that 
for  the  extension  of  the  existing  AVest  London, 
line  across  the  Thames,  having  received  the  sup- 
port of  tbe  Great  Western,  London  and  North- 
Western,  Brighton,  and  South-Western  com- 
panies, who  have  jointly  uudertakon  to  find  the 
capital  for  its  construction,  has  passed  both  houses 
ot  the  Legislature,  and  is  intended  to  be  carried 
oat  as  rapidly  as  iiossiblc.” 

Mr.  Kelk  is  the  contractor  for  the  Victoria 
Station  and  Pimlico  line,  and  considerable  pro- 
gress has  been  made  in  the  works.  lu  two  of 
the  three  piers  in  the  river,  of  the  bridge  we  have 
illustrated,  the  foundations  have  been  put  in,  and 
the  masonry  is  considerably  advanced  towards  the 
springing  of  the  arch,  lu  the  third  pier  tbe 
piling  of  the  coffer-dam  is  comifleted,  and  prepara- 
tions are  made  for  the  commencement  of  the  ma- 
sonry. In  the  two  abutments  the  coffer-dams  have 
been  finished  several  weeks,  and  the  .excavations 
are  well  advanced;  moreover,  with  a’ trifling  ex- 
ception, all  the  masonry  required  for  the  cou- 
sfcrution  of  the  bridge  is  on  the  ground  and  ready 
dressed. 

The  contract  for  the  iron  work  has  been  sublet 
by  Mr.  Kelk  to  Messrs.  Bray  and  Waddingtou,  of 
Leeds,  who  have  made  considerable  iirogress  with 
their  work. 

Mr.  .Tohu  Fowler  is  the  engineer-in-chief ; Mi'. 
AVilliam  Wilson  the  assistimt-engiiieer. 


BoRiNCr  Rocks. — Mr.  Sommeiller,  of  Turin,  is 
said  to  have  invented  a rock-boring  machine, 
which  consists  of  two  parts — one  fixed,  the  other 
moveable.  The  moveable  portion  comprises  a 
cylinder,  within  which  is  a piston,  to  which  is 
attached  the  boring  tool.  The  rod  also  extends 
behind  tbe  cylinder,  and  carries  a mechanism 
which  gives  the  borer  a rotary  motion.  The  per- 
cussive jiiston  has  an  indefinite  or  undetermined 
course,  and  is  indejiendeiit  of  the  actuating  fluid, 
which  is  properly  distributed  into  the  cylinder  by 
a slide-valve,  working  indeiieiideutly  of  the  piston. 


VICTORIA  STATION  AND  PIMLICO  RAILWAY  BRIDGE  OVER  THE  THAMES. DdaiU  of  ConslnitUon. 


VICTORIA  STATION  AND  PIMLICO  RAILV.'AY  BRIDGE  OVER  THE  THAMES. 

MR.  JOHN  FOWLER,  ENGINEER-IN-CIIIEF ; MR.  WILLIAM  WILSON,  ASSISTANT  ENGINEER. 
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ON  THE  GENERAL  THEORY  OF  PROPOR- 
TION IN  ARCHITECTURAL  DESIGN  AND 

ITS  EXEMPLIFICATION  IN  DETAIL  IN 
THE  PARTHENON  * 

I HATE  xindertalceu  to  render  an  account  of  the 
results  of  some  studies  of  the  principles  of  pro- 
portion in  architecture,  as  exemplified  in  the 
Parthenon. 

The  subject  is  not  proposed  as  one  of  mere 
arch;eological  interest,  or  simply  as  a curious 
chapter  from  the  history  of  the  art : if  justice  can 
be  done  to  it,  it  ought  to  be  something  more — it 
ought  to  be  a contribution  to  the  scientific  aids 
and  resources  of  the  art,  as  proving  not  merely 
that  the  Greeks  worked  upon  such  and  such  arbi- 
trary maxims,  but  that  they  bad  discovered 
certain  principles.  To  trace  a theory  of  propor- 
tion as  employed  by  the  Greeks  in  design  may  be 
of  interest  in  any  case,  but  how  muoli  the  more 
should  It  approve  itself  as  having  a rational  and 
scientific  basis, 

Few,  it  is  probable,  will  doubt  that  the  solu- 
tion of  one  of  these  problems  involves  that  of 
the  other  j and  whoever  can  prove  that  he  holds 
the  explajiation  of  the  proportions  of  the  Par- 
thenon, will  be  easily  absolved  from  further  argu- 
ment that  the  system  employed  was  right  and 
truly  scientific ; as  on  the  other  hand  a claim  to 
possess  a true  theory  would  have  to  stand  tliotest ' 
of  applic.ation  to  the  Parthenon.  The  general 
theme  of  admir.ation  of  all  who  write  and  all  who 
speak  of  the  impression  of  this  temple  on  the  spec- 
tator, I have  found  to  be  the  sense  of  harmony 
that  it  excites — the  pleasurable  satisfaction  of 
the  feelings  associated  with  proportion.  Grace  of 
proportion,  dignity  of  proportion,  justness  and 
harmony  of  proportion,  arc  phrases  that  recur  in 
the  course  of  their  observations  again  and 
again.  In  response  to  what  is  implied  in 
these  expressions,  the  speculative  have  not 
been  remiss  in  asserting  for  architectural  har- 
mony as  close  a dependance  on  mathematics  as 
has  been  so  long  established  for  musical.  Ad- 
mitting the  justness  of  the  presumption  so  far,  I 
may  say  at  once  that  my  own  conclusions  are 
quite  at  variance  with  what  is  often  the  next  pre- 
sumption, that  the  ratios  of  the  diatonic  scale 
have  any  special  value  as  realized  in  architectural 
forms.  I do  not  find  this  to  be  the  case:  I 
venture  to  say  I find  it  distinctly  not  to  be  the 
case;  but  iiiasmucb  ns,  wherever  numerous  propor- 
tions are  applied,  on  whatever  principle  those 
which  are  found  in  the  musical  scale  are  sure  to 
occur  along  with  others,  I can  quite  understand 
how  the  coincidences  encourage  a prepossessed  or 
precipitate  theorist  and  flatter  to  betray. 

It  will  be  convenient  to  state  succinctly  in  the 
first  instance  the  most  important  conclusions, 
which  will  then  be  easily  borne  in  mind  tlu’ough 
the  process  of  proof  and  application. 

First : it  has  appeared  that  the  Greek  architect 
attached  the  highest  importance  to  the  deter- 
mination of  his  dimensions  by  proportion,  and  to 
the  execution  of  those  dimensions  with  minute 
exactness.  Accidents  and  faults  apart,  for  which 
a margin  must  be  always  allowed,  nothing  was 
left  to  change,  random,  or  remainder. 

Secondly : dimensions  arc  proportional,  in  the 
customary  sense  of  the  word,  when,  they  have  a 
common  measure  5 but  it  becomes  of  importance 
to  decide  in  what  directions  they  are  most  appro- 
priately taken,  which  lines  are  architecturally 
characteristic.  I find  that  the  Greek  architects 
brought  into  comparison  dimensions  measured 
along  the  same  straight  lines,  or  linos  parallel, 
and  such  a comparisoji  for  convenience  I call 
Rectilinear  proportion : thus  the  height  of  an 
entablature  may  be  commensurable  with  the 
height  of  a column,  the  breadth  of  a metope  with 
the  breadth  of  a triglyph,  the  height  of  a naos 
door  with  the  height  of  a pronaos  column. 
Another  important  form  of  comparison  Is  between 
dimensions  taken  at  right  angles  to  each  other, 
and  such  instances  will  be  referred  to  as  Rect- 
angular proportions.  Thus  it  seems  obvious  and 
reasonable  to  estimate  the  proportion  of  an  oblong 
plan  by  comparative  statement  of  the  length  and 
breadth  : no  doubt  its  form  might  be  recorded  and 
comTunuicated  numerically  by  the  statement  of 
the  angle  of  its  diagonal  with  a side ; hiit  the  eye 
does  not  judge  such  a proportion  by  reference  to 
the  diagonal. 

The  comparison  of  length  and  breadth  of  the 
temple  measured  upon  the  top  step,  of  the  height 
and  length  of  an  apartment,  of  the  height  Ld 
breadth  of  the  facade,  or  a triglyph,  Ac.,  are 
examples  of  rectangular  proportion.  ’ 

The  direct  comparison  of  areas  I only  meet  with 


* Read  by  Mr.  W.  Watkiss  Lloyd,  at  the  Royal  Insti- 
tute of  British  Architects,  June  13th, 


in  one,  but  that  a very  important  class  of  instances ; 

I refer  to  the  determination  of  the  relative  pro- 
portion of  columns  by  proportion  of  their  sec- 
tional area,  a subject  which  space  forbids  me  to 
enter  upon. 

Assuming  it  to  be  determined  that  no  dimension 
shall  be  admitted  into  a design  that  shall  not  be 
proportionate  to  some  other  dimension,  cither  roc- 
tilineaily,  rectangularly,  or  both  ways,  it  still 
remains  to  be  considered  wbat  proportions  or 
wbat  ratios  (using  an  equivalent  expression),  shall 
be  adopted.  Ratios,  even  of  low  numbers  exclu- 
sively, offer  themselves  in  crowds,  and  are  to  be 
subjected  to  arrangement  and  selection.  If  we 
commence  with  two  equal  lines,  and,  leaving  one 
unaltered,  alter  the  other  by  continuous  dimi- 
nutions, we  shall  find  every  conceivable  or  possible 
ratio  occurring  between  absolute  equality,  1 : 1 
on  the  one  hand,  and  absolute  disparity  1 : 0 on 
the  other.  If  we  pause  at  certain  stages  of  the 
progress,  as  determined  by  some  principle,  these 
i-esting-places  will  form  a scale  of  proportion,  a 
series  of  steps  by  which  we  may  regulate  degree 
of  approach  to  and  departure  from  equality 
between  any  compared  dimensions  or  series  of 
dimensions.  On  what  principles  are  the  resting- 
places  to  be  determined,  the  scales  constructed  ? 
I can  only  give  results  briefly  and  partially  too. 

First : the  design  itself  will  necessitate  the 
adoption  of  certain  ratios  from  the  requirements 
of  purpose  and  plan. 

Secondly : the  variety  of  exigencies  demand 
that  the  other  selected  ratios  should  range  pretty 
widely  over  the  interval  to  be  divided,  and  give  a 
choice  of  proportions  verging  towards  inequality 
as  well  as  towards  equality,  yet  with  suflicient 
interval  to  preclude  confusing  pro-ximity. 

Without  pursuing  the  analysis  fiu-ther  now,  I 
must  content  myself  with  stating  that  the  scale 
by  which  the  Parthenon  is  regulated,  commencing 
with  the  ratio  1 : G,  advances  towards  equality  by 
ratios  preserving  the  common  difference  between 
their  terms  of  5.  Thus,  1 : 6,  2 : 7,  3 ; 8,  4 : 9, 
5 : 10,  &c.  As  the  scheme  advances  the  differences 
become  trifling,  and  the  ntimbers  undesirably 
high,  and  the  scale  is  made  out  by  the  ratios 
4 : 5,  5 : 6,  6 : 7,  &c.  the  common  members  of  a 
primary  series.  Such  a scale  is  formed  by  the 
rejection  of  the  innumerable  other  ratios,  some 
self-condemned  by  their  high  numbers,  but  others 
as  not  required  or  as  interfering  with  the  offect  of 
the  most  characteristic  ratios.  Thus,  the  ratios 
1 : 3 and  2 : 5,  are  most  extensively  and  import- 1 
antly  employed  in  the  temple  at  Bassm,  but  are 
absolutely  unknown  in  the  Parthenon.  Even  of 
the  members  of  the  scale  admissible  and  admitted 
some  are  comparatively  neglected,  while  emphasis 
is  given  to  a few  by  repetition  in  many  instances, 
and  both  rectilinearly  and  rectangularly,  and  in 
applications  expressive  and  important.  Such  pre- 
dominance we  shall  find  to  be  given  in  the  Par- 
thenon to  the  ratios  4:9,  7 : 12,  and  9 : 14, — 
to  the  first  especially.  It  is  to  be  assumed  that 
the  system  of  making  dimensions  proportionate  to 
each  other,  sometimes  rectilinearly  and  sometimes 
rectangularly,  was  adopted  on  the  principle  that 
the  mind  and  eye  naturally  take  cognizance  of 
both  forms  of  comparison,  and  feel  satisfaction  in 
both  harmonies.  What  then,  it  may  be  said,  are 
their  comparative  values  when  they  clash  ? It 
was  the  aim  and  study  of  the  Greek  architect  of 
the  Parthenon  that  they  should  not  clash,  and  wc 
shall  have  to  admire  the  dexterity  and  success 
with  which  he  harmonized  the  two  forms  of  com- 
parison, so  that  rectilinear  proportions  that  fall 
out  as  happily  as  if  they  had  been  exclusively 
considered  are  found  to  bo  compatible  with, 
indeed  to  be  the  means  of  bringing  about,  rectan- 
gular comparisons  that  are  still  more  eftectlve  5 
but  I leave  it  for  the  examples  to  bring  borne  the 
value  of  this  principle,  and  tlio  skill  evinced  in 
employing  it. 

To  the  examples  again  I must  trust  for  convey- 
ing due  appreciation  of  the  strict  and  logical  con- 
sistency with  which  the  Greek  architect  selected 
the  terms  of  his  comparisons;  that  the  length  of 
an  apartment  should  be  brought  into  proportion 
to  its  breadth,  may  be  obvious  enough  ; but  in  the 
ramification  of  design  divisions  are  called  for 
which  must  not  be  proportioned  at  random,  but 
can  only  be  correctly  referred  by  a shrewd  eye  for 
correlative  function  and  expression.  Proportions 
to  be  expressive  must  correspond  with  and  so 
represent  natural  relations  of  analogy  or  antithesis, 
and  it  was  in  the  discernment  or  contrivance  of 
these  that  Genius  founded  and  perfected  Greek 
architecture. 

The  terms  to  which  a prerogative  importance  is 
allowed  in  regulating  other  dimensions  arc  espe- 
cially,— 

1 . The  breadth  of  the  front,  from  which  is  derived. 


2.  The  breadth  of  the  abacus,  and 

3.  The  lower  diameter  of  the  column. 

But  no  subdivision  of  these  into  any  moderate 
number  of  fixed  minutes  or  modules  will  explain 
their  regulating  power,  which  is  dependent  upon 
variable  proportion,  upon  the  adoption  of  ratios 
that  may  be  taken  from  any  part  of  the  scale. 

The  designer  of  a Greek  temple  held  it  of  im- 
portance to  secure  a definite  proportion  of  low- 
numbers  between  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
structure,  as  taken  upon  the  grand  stylobate, 
whether  upon  the  topmost  or  on  a lower  step  j a 
horizontal  rectangular  proportion.  Thus  the  Par- 
thenon has  breadth  and  length  on  top  step  as  4 : 9, 
Theseum  the  same,  but  on  the  lower  step,  and  the 
temple  at  Bassa?  also  on  lower  step,  has  the  pro- 
portion of  2 : 5,  and  the  temple  at  yEgina  that  of 
a double  square. 

Equally  important,  or  even  more  so,  was  It  that 
the  full  vertical  height  of  the  front,  from  the 
pavement  of  the  peribolus  to  the  apex  of  the  pedi- 
ment, should  compare  In  a ratio  of  low  numbers. 
In  several  bexastyle  temples,  those  of  Theseus  and 
Bassa;  are  examples,  and,  I may  add,  the  western 
front  of  the  Propyhea,  the  height  of  the  front  is 
commensurate  with  the  breadth,  as  3 ; 4.  In  the 
Parthenon  we  shall  find  that,  besides  this  grand 
ratio  of  height  and  breadth,  which  there  is  9 : 14, 
very  accurate  rectangular  proportions  were  ob- 
tained between  other  main  divisions  of  the  eleva- 
tion : the  check  upon  multiplying  these  in  every 
instance  was  the  stringent  importance  of  certain 
rectilinear  proportions  which  were  liable  to  inter- 
fere with  them.  Of  these  it  appears  from  com- 
parison of  examples,  that  the  greatest  importance 
was  attached  to  making  the  height  of  the  column 
exceed  the  joint  height  of  the  other  members, 
that  is,  stylobate,  entablature,  and  pediment,  by  a 
single  aliquot.  For  example,  the  height  of  tlie 
column  may  compare  with  the  compleifieotary 
height  of  the  front  as  7 : 6,  or  as  6 : 5,  Ac.  Ac. 
In  other  words,  the  height  of  the  column  as  com- 
pared with  complement  of  height  is  the  larger 
term  in  what  is  technically  called  a super-particular 
ratio.  Tlie  ratio  applied  in  the  Parthenon  is 
10  : 9 j in  the  Theseum  5 : 4,  equivalent  to  10 : 8. 
The  Sicilian  builders  never  discovered  or  appre- 
ciated this  principle,  and  their  effects  suffer  accord- 
iiigly. 

Tims  much  for  the  elevation  of  the  front,  but  a 
further  arrangement  was  thought  necessary  or 
desirable  in  the  Parthenon,  in  order  to  harmonize 
1 the  column  as  vertical  member  with  the  joint 
horizontals,  entablature,  and  stylobate,  as  seen  on 
flanks,  where  from  such  frequented  points  of  view 
the  height  of  the  roof  was  not  visible  or  brought 
into  comparison.  Accordingly  the  joint  height  of 
the  stylobate  and  entablature  on  the  flank  is  just 
equal  to  half  the  height  of  the  column;  or  say, 
height  of  column  : complement  on  fiauk  : : 2 : 1. 
With  what  exactness  this  is  the  case  will  appear 
from  the  comparison  of  figures  to  be  given  pre- 
sently, The  same  ratio  holds  good  in  the  same 
comparison  in  the  Theseum,  where  the  entabla- 
ture received  an  addition  of  height  from  the 
cymatium,  which,  as  discovered  by  Mr.  Penrose, 
was  returned  along  its  entire  length. 

It  was  a further  established  principle  that  the 
height  of  the  column  should  compare  symme- 
trically with  the  horizontal  spacing  of  the 
columns;  should,  in  fact,  be  just  equal  to  the 
dimensions  from  the  centre  or  edge  of  one  column 
to  the  centre  or  edge  of  a third,  measured  upon, 
the  plan.  In  the  Parthenon  this  symmetry'  is 
applied  to  three  ordinary  columns,  and  the  two 
intercolumns  included,  and  the  same  appears  to  be 
the  case  at  Suniura.  In  the  east  front  of  the 
Propylfcn  and  in  the  temple  at  Bassm,  an  angle 
column  and  columniation  are  included  in  the  com- 
parison, which,  in  the  latter  case  at  least,  intro- 
duces a difl’erence  from  the  relative  contraction  of 
the  angle  columniation.  In  the  temple  at 
Rhamnus  the  dimension  is  taken  from  the  outer 
edge  of  the  angle  column  to  the  centre  of  the 
third  from  the  angle : in  the  Theseum  we  have  a 
like  division,  but  involving  only  ordinary  columns. 

I apprehend  that  the  introduction  of  these 
equalities  of  heights  with  breadths  was  foimd  to 
give  repose  to  the  effect  of  a long  range  of 
columns,  as  a repetition  of  similar  spaces  and 
dimensions,  and  the  principle  may  be  susceptible 
of  wide  application,  as  in  fenestrated  compositions. 
If,  in  the  progress  of  a design,  we  conceive  the 
diameter  and  spacing  of  the  columns  to  be  set- 
tled in  the  first  i^tance,  it  is  clear  that  the  prin- 
ciple just  statecr  would  limit  the  architect  to 
choice  of  height  among  three  or  four  fixed  dimen- 
sions, and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  height  of  the 
column  is  assumed,  the  systems  of  spacing  that 
are  available  would  be  reduced  within  narrow 
limits.  In  point  of  fact,  in  all  such  cases,  no  one 
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point  was  settled  absolutely  until  all  others  were 
settled.  When  the  result  is  obtained  it  appears 
as  if  the  adoption  of  one  harmony  brings 
about  another  as  a necessary  consequence;  but 
this  is  not  an  accident,  for  the  decision  to  adopt 
tije  first  was  made  on  the  very  ground  that  it 
was  compatible  with  or  involved  a second  : in  all 
such  adjustments  the  search  is  for  those  s^unme- 
tries  and  proportions  which  recommend  themselves 
by  bringing  the  richest  dower  of  subsidiary  hai'- 
monies  conducive  to  the  effect  required,  and  no 
solution  is  satisfactory  until  such  are  found. 

One  more  principle,  much  taken  to  heart  by 
the  architects  of  the  Doric  temples  of  Greece  pro- 
per, was  to  adopt  a breadth  for  the  abacus  of  the 
capital  equal  to  ^ of  the  height  of  the  column,  or 
rise  an  aliquot  part  of  the  breadth  of  the  temple 
on  the  top  step,  or  lastly  accommodating  both 
conditions.  A dimension  for  this  part,  however, 
cannot  be  adopted  lightly,  for  it  decides  the 
diameter  of  the  echinus  at  its  greatest  swell,  and 
this  must  be  relative  to  the  general  proportions 
required  for  the  column.  At  Bassm  the  abacus  of 
the  front  is  ^ of  the  height  of  the  column ; but 
not  commensurable  with  the  top  step : in  the 
Theseum  it  is  ^ of  the  height  of  the  column,  and 
also  j'j  of  the  top  step:  in  the  Parthenon  the 
ordinary  abacus  of  the  east  front  is  of  the  top 
step,  but  not  commensurable  with  the  height  of 
the  column:  the  abacus  of  an  angle  column,  how- 
ever, which  is  broader  than  the  ordinary,  is  equal 
in  breadth  to  ^ of  the  height  of  the  column,  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is,  of  course,  no  aliquot  of 
the  top  step. 

Such  were  the  leading  conditions  to  which,  by 
custom  of  the  style,  by  experience  of  good  effect, 
or  by  manifest  fitness,  the  architect’s  design  was 
bound  to  conform,  which  gave  a certain  guidance 
at  the  same  time  that  they  gave  a certain  control; 
not  so  much  guidance  that  responsibility  for 
ultimate  effect  did  not  rest  with  his  genius,  not 
so  much  control  that  genius  had  not  ample  range 
for  variety  and  invention. 

We  have  now,  therefore,  in  the  case  of  the 
Parthenon,  a clear  breadth  of  front  of  100  attic 
feet,  say  101‘341,  on  which  to  erect  an  octastyle 
Doric  portico,  with  diameters  of  columns  pro- 
portioned to  intercolumns  in  about  the  ratio  4 : 5, 
and  in  the  distribution  of  the  eight  columns  we 
have  to  take  into  account  that,  in  accordance  with 
the  style,  the  angle  columns  are  to  have  a some- 
what larger  diameter,  and  the  angle  intercolumns 
are  to  be  somewhat  more  contracted  than  the 
rest.  The  process  by  which,  it  appears  to  me,  the 
architect  made  the  distribution  in  the  present  in- 
stance, is  as  follows : — The  top  step  had  to  be 
divided  into  seven  main  segments,  five  of  them 
being  equal,  and  giving  the  lines  of  centres  for  six 
columns  equidistant  from  each  other,  while  the 
two  end  segments  were  to  be  somewhat  larger,  in 
order  to  receive  the  full  diameters  of  the  angle 
columns,  a difference  that  more  than  makes  up  for 
the  contraction  of  the  angle  iutercolumniatiou. 
The  problem,  therefore,  in  the  first  instance,  is  to 
assign  the  degree  of  excess  to  the  two  angle 
segments,  as  the  breadth  of  the  front  divided  by 
seven,  after  deduction  of  this  joint  excess,  would 
give  coluraniation.  The  seven  segments  of  the 
step  correspond  to  seven  segments  of  the  archi- 
trave, each  equal,  in  a general  way,  to  the  breadth 
of  two  triglyphs  and  two  metopes,  except  the 
c.xternal  segments,  which  have  to  accommodate  an 
additional  half  triglyph.  Now,  if  we  deduct  the 
breadth  of  a semi-triglyph  from  each  end  of  the 
step,  and  divide  the  intermediate  space  by  seven, 
we  shall  find  the  divisions  give  us  the  ordinary 
columniations  with  the  greatest  accuracy.  This 
process,  of  course,  assumes  that  we  know  the 
breadth  of  triglyph,  and  this  may  easily  have  been 
obtained  before  the  average  columniation  was 
absolutely  settled,  as  it  is  deducible  proportionably 
from  tlie  breadth  of  the  architrave. 

Triglyph.  Columniation. 

101-3il— 2-786=  98-555-;-  7=  14-079 -i- 1-393= 
22S-1-U—  “ =225-355-t-16  = U-084+  “ = 

Ang.Scg.  Measured. 

15-472 fl5'478.  15-367, 

15-i77  ) 1 15-468,  15-4rl9,  15-531, 15-413. 

e have  now,  therefore,  obtained  the  centres  of 
the  columns,  giving  columniation  14-081,  which 
is  exactly  coincident  with  a great  many  as 
measured,  and  also  with  the  average  of  the  varia- 
tions, the  principle  of  which  is  accurately  deter- 
minable, but  cannot  be  now  discussed.  If  we  di- 
vide this  calculated  columniation  into  nine  parts, 
and  assign  four  to  the  diameter  and  five  to  the 
intercolumn,  we  obtain,  14-081-5-9=1-565  x 5 = 

/ ;825,  mtercolumn;  11-084^-9  = 1-565  x 4=  6 260, 
diameter.  The  measured  diameters  give  6-250 
and  even  6 245,  and  this  may  be  held  a sufficient 


approximation;  still  I believe  that  another  prin- 
ciple decided  the  exact  dimension  adopted,  though 
the  difference  may  be  but  little  more  than  the 
yth  of  an  inch.  Again  we  are  entitled,  by  the 
usage  of  the  order,  to  look  out  for  an  agreement 
between  the  height  of  the  column  and  a division 
of  the  colonnade  on  plan.  The  nearest  approxi- 
mation is  given  by  the  dimension  on  plan  that 
includes  three  diameters  and  two  ordinary  inter- 
columns,  viz.  34-428,  but  the  height  of  the  column 
is  only  34-250,  giving  a difierence  of  full  2 inches. 
Here  again,  while  we  are  hound  to  admit  that 
this  approximate  symmetry  was  regarded  and 
valued,  it  is  clear  that  we  cannot  accept  it  as 
governing  the  dimensions  adopted  in  execution  for 
the  height  of  columns.* 


A VISIT  TO  LOUGHTOX. 


A >T:W  SUBrEDAK  DISTEICT. 


We  can  scarcely,  even  at  present,  form  an 
idea  of  the  changes  which  will  be  effected  in  the 
metropolis  when  the  London  and  suburban  rail- 
ways are  more  completely  carried  out,  although 
already  the  eftect  is  considerable.  During  the 
summer  months  large  numbers  of  the  middle 
classes  run  oft’ by  rail  in  search  of  healthy  villages, 
or  farm-houses,  at  a moderate  distance  from  the 
metropolis,  where  their  families  can  be  lodged, 
and  which  can  be  reached  after  business  in  the 
evening,  and  allow  of  the  return  by  sufficient  time 
in  the  morning. 

Dwellings,  at  rents  so  moderate  that  the  dif- 
ference betw'een  them  and  the  sum  paid  in  town 
is  sufficient  to  p.ay  for  the  monthly  railway  ticket, 
are  springing  up  in  all  directions : most  of  the 
railway  companies  that  have  termini  in  the 
metropolis  are  assisting  this  movement  by  the 
che-ipness  of  fares ; and  it  is  probable  that  they 
would  be  still  further  consulting  their  interest  by 
giving  greater  facilities  for  the  occupation  of  the 
suburbs. 

As  regards  the  recreation  of  the  pent-up  Lon- 
doner, of  both  the  middle  and  poorer  classes,  the 
railways  give  the  means  of  change.  A few  years 
ago  a journey  to  the  sea-side  was,  to  the  great 
bulk  of  the  working  classes  resident  in  town, 
almost  an  impossibility,  owing  to  expenses  and 
length  of  time  needed  to  travel,  notwithstanding 
the  speed  of  the  famous  Dover  and  Brighton 
coaches  of  other  days  : now  the  fare  to  Brighton 
and  back  is  as  low  as  Ss.  6d.  and  for  children, 
below  twelve  years  of  age,  half  that  price ; so  that 
thousands  who  would  never  have  hoped  for  such  J 
a thing  are  whirled  aw-ay,  and  enjoy  the  sea-  , 
breezes  of  the  southern  coast.  | 

Without  just  now  travelling  so  far,  we  would 
glance  at  the  district  around  London,  where  there  ' 
are  indications  that  the  metropolis  will,  in  a very 
brief  space  of  time,  extend  in  an  extraordinary  i 
manner : from  villages  which  are  near  railways, 
rows  of  dwellings  are  spreading  towards  town, 
and  London  is  branching  towards  the  villages ; 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  precautions  will  be 
taken  to  prevent  as  much  as  possible  the  forma- 
tion of  thick  clusters  of  dwellings,  and  that  a 
system  will  be  adopted  of  spreading  the  houses 
over  a sufficient  space. 

Taking  train  at  Fenchurch-street,  and  proceed- 
ing by  Stepney,  Stratford,  Leytonstone,  and  Wood- 
ford, to  Loughton,  a district  is  found,  which, 
until  the  opening  of  the  new  branch  of  the ' 
Eastern  Counties  Hallway,  was  but  little  visited  ■ 
by  Londoners,  j 

A reference  to  a map  of  London,  of  date  about 
fifty  years  back,  shows  how  rapid  has  been  the  in- ' 
crease  of  the  population  of  this  north-eastern  dis- 
trict, — Hackney,  Homerton,  Stepney,  Poplar,  [ 
Stratford,  Plaistow,  &c.,  each  expanding  so  much,  | 
that  they  will  ere  long  be  a connected  mass  of , 
bricks  and  mortar.  Along  the  banks  of  Bow-  i 
creek,  blazing  furnaces  light  op  the  neighbourhood 
at  night,  and  various  works,  some  not  of  the  most 
wholesome  description,  give  employment  to  large 
numbers  of  persons.  The  great  locomotive  works 
at  Stratford,  and  other  extensive  establishments, 
cause  a large  demand  for  houses  suitable  for  the 
industrious  classes.  Most  of  the  new  houses  lately 
erected  at  and  near  Stratford  are  of  small  size, 
and  without  improvement  on  the  usual  plan. 
The  general  appearance  of  the  place,  cut  up  in  all 
directions  by  branches  of  railways,  is  not  very 
inviting  : the  numerous  coal-waggons,  the  bustle, 
and  imomamental  nature  of  the  stations,  and 
other  works,  will  remind  many  of  the  early  rail- 
ways in  the  coal  districts  of  Northumberland  and 
Durham.  We,  however,  pass  these,  and  get 
amongst  meadows  and  cornfields  on  one  side  and 
into  Hainault  Forest  on  the  other ; and  now  and 
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then  there  are  peeps  of  the  river,  and  little  ham- 
lets and  churches,  buried  in  trees.  Large  hostel- 
ries  have  been  reared  at  points  along  the  line, 
and  are  fitted  in  that  manner  which  is  the 
delight  of  the  pleasure-seeking  Cockney,  but 
is  sadly  out  of  harmony  with  rural  beautv.  At 
these  places  donkeys,  gaily  caparisoned,  and  goat 
and  pony  chaises,  are  waiting,  and  now  and  then 
costermongers  from  Houndsditcb,  Whitechapel,  and 
elsewhere,  heavily  laden  with  fruit  purchased  at 
Covent-gardeu,  Farringdon,  and  other  markets,  clad 
in  rustic  costume,  are  set  down  at  the  diflerent 
stations.  Most  persons  would  think  that  taking 
fruit  to  the  country  was  something  like  “ carrying 
coals  to  Newcastle:”  the  costermongers,  however, 
know  their  business,  aud  salute  the  town  visitors 
with  “ Buy  fine  fresh  country  apples  or  pears, 
ladies,”  and  many  return  home  with  their  baskets 
full  of  the  Covent-garden  fruit,  which  they  eat  with 
greater  relish  in  consequence  of  their  belief  that 
it  has  been  freshly  gathered  on  the  boundaries  of 
Epping  Forest. 

The  neighbourhood  of  Loughton  will  surprise 
those  w’ho  have  formed  an  idea  that  the  county  of 
Essex  is  flat  and  unvaried,  for  here  the  land  rises 
up  in  bold  and  picturesque  elevations,  from  most 
of  which  Epping  Forest  may  be  seen,  in  masses  of 
foliage,  for  miles  in  the  distance. 

Until  the  advance  of  the  railway  to  this  village, 
the  district  was  seldom  visited  by  strangers,  and 
the  people  and  the  place  had  as  rural  an  ajipe.ar- 
ance  as  if  they  had  been  situated  100  miles 
instead  of  twelve  miles  from  the  metropolis.  The 
land,  which  is  generally  rich  aud  capable  of  high 
cultivation,  seems  to  have  been  managed  on  the 
old-fashioned  principle  of  two  years  crop  and  ouc 
year  fallow,  and  the  improved  ideas  of  farming 
were  considered  as  new-fangled  and  unnecessary. 
It  may  be  that  some  of  the  young  farmers  think 
differently,  but  they  are  hound  to  a particular 
system  by  their  leases.  There  are,  however,  some 
truly  English  scenes  of  comfort  to  be  noticed; 
well-filled  stack-yards;  meadows,  even  in  the 
summer-time,  green  as  emerald.  The  wood  has 
been  spared ; aud  although  this  may  not  be  con- 
sidered high  farming,  it  is  pleasant  to  see  the 
shady  lanes  and  other  groups  of  greenery.  Our 
artistic  reader  who  may  wander  in  this  direction 
will  find  some  good  subjects  for  his  pencil;  for, 
although  he  may  have  to  use  ingenuity  in 
the  arrangement  of  bis  foreground,  he  will  dis- 
cover good  materials — in  rolling  clouds  beyond, 
and  the  varied  light  and  shadow  of  the  forest,  &c. 
Some  of  the  views  are  very  extensive,  and  reach  to 
St.  Paul's,  Shooter’s-hill,  the  high  lands  of  Sussex, 
and  to  Kent.  Tlie  village  is  long  and  straggling, 
and  rises  from  the  railway  station  up  a considerable 
eminence.  Formerly  fifteen  or  sixteen  coaches 
pa.sscd  through  it  on  their  road  eastward,  and 
then  the  place  was  lively  with  the  r.attle  of  wheels 
and  sound  of  horns,  and  a certain  amount  of  busi- 
ness was  carried  on  in  the  quiet  old-fashioned 
way.  The  stoppage  of  this  traffic  has  caused  the 
decline  of  the  quaiut-looking  hostelries,  and  occa- 
sioned, as  we  are  told,  much  poverty  among  a 
considerable  number  of  the  inhabitants. 

A few  years  since  the  residence  of  the  lord  of 
the  manor,  a mansion  of  considerable  antiquity, 
situated  near  the  old  church,  was,  with  its  fine 
library,  totally  destroyed  by  fire.  The  well- 
wrought  iron  gates  of  about  Charles  ll.’s  time 
still  remain  ; part  of  the  stables  with  turret  clock- 
tower;  and  also  a small  portion  of  the  church, 
which  is  now  only  used  for  funerals ; for  a large 
new  church  of  the  Norman  style  of  architecture 
has  been  recently  built  nearer  to  the  village.  Tliis 
graveyard  is  a quiet  resting-place. 

In  looking  at  this  and  many  other  neigh- 
bourhoods, surprise  must  be  felt  at  the  want 
of  taste  and  knowledge  which  is  shown  in  the 
selection  of  the  sites  for  dwellings  of  much  cost  and 
pretension.  Tliere  is  a remarkable  instance  of 
this  at  Loughton ; for,  although  there  arc  here 
such  commanding  positions, — good  for  the  purposes 
of  drainage,  with  fine  views,  and  where  the  archi- 
tect and  landscape-gardener  might  make  a famous 
display, — the  residence  of  a worthy  London  aider- 
man  is  placed  uncomfortably  in  a hollow. 

From  Loughton,  along  the  line  towards  town, 
the  announcement  that  the  land  is  to  be  let  on 
long  building  leases  indicates  the  coming  popu- 
lation. 

The  lord  of  the  manor  holds  peculiar  privileges 
in  connection  with  the  royal  forest  of  Epping. 
Various  transactions  are  managed  at  the  Court, 
which,  together  with  the  proceedings  of  similar 
courts,  might  be  usefully  recorded  in  a popular 
form  by  some  of  our  antiquarian  lawyers. 

This  forest,  although  extending  about  nine  miles 
in  length,  and  from  two  to  three  in  breadth,  is 
composed  chiefly  of  oak,  beach,  and  other  hard  wood 
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trees,  wliicb,  however,  are  dwarfed  and  stunted  by 
constant  polarding;  for  the  inhabitants  are  allowed, 
from  the  9th  of  November  till  the  month  of  May 
or  June,  to  lop  and  gather  wood  for  their  house* 
hold  use.  Directly  the  midnight  hour  has  struck 
on  the  9th  of  November,  bands  of  villagers  may 
be  heard  chopping  in  various  parts  of  the  forest, 
thus  asserting  their  ancient  privilege.  Formerly 
the  deer  were  plentiful  in  those  woods,  and, 
although  they  seem  now  to  have  disappeared, 
certain  tender  trees  are  still  sacred  from  the  axe, 
in  consequence  of  their  being  considered  necessary 
for  the  food  of  those  animals. 

In  various  parts  of  the  forest  patches  of  land 
have  been  inclosed,  and  by  the  process  of  taking  a 
little  bit  at  a time  these  pieces  of  land  grow  con- 
tinually. Considering  the  alteration  of  the  means 
of  conveyance,  andthat  nowon  certaindays  persons 
can  get  to  Loiighton  and  back  for  one  shilling,  and 
even  less;  and  seeing  how  rapidly  the  population  is 
extending  towards  tliis  valuable  national  property ; 
its  limits  should  be  carefully  defined,  and  all  further 
encroachments  put  a stop  to. 

A long  day  seems  short  when  looking  at  the 
varied  sunshine  on  the  forest,  and  the  glowing  sun- 
set; and  then  the  grey  twilight  warns  us  un- 
willingly to  move  townwards.  Great  is  the 
contrast  between  those  solemn,  still  woods  and  the 
Iglare,  bustle,  and  vice  of  Whitechapel,  Hounds- 
I ditch,  and  other  parts  of  this  crowded  London. 

Tliis  stillness  is  not  always  in  the  forest,  for  by 
excursion  trains  thousands  run  to  Loughton  (and 
as  the  place  becomes  better  known  these  numbers 
will  increase),  and  then  the  woods  ring  with 
ilaughter  and  merriment. 

There  are  good  schools  at  Loughton,  and  we 
must  not  leave  the  place  without  noticing  a pro- 
vision made  here  which  is  worthy  of  imitation 
lelsewlierc,  A large  plot  of  gi’onnd  has  been  di- 
iverted  into  spaces  for  family  gardens,  for  which  a 
rent  of  5s.  per  annum  is  charged.  This  sum  is 
collected  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  responsible 
ipersons  in  the  parish,  who  at  a certain  season  ex- 
amine the  gardens,  and  distribute  the  accumu- 
lated amount  in  prizes  of  from  2,1.  to  10s.  to  those 
whose  gi-ound  is  in  the  best  condition. 


PAEIS. 

The  construction  of  the  new  Octroi  Offices,  in  , 
•the  fortifications,  which  in  a few  months  are  to 
ifonn  the  new  limits  of  Paris,  is  continuing  very 
actively.  The  demolition  of  the  Parriere  de 
Il’Etoile  would  naturally  have  for  cll’ect  to  throw 
the  greater  part  of  the  octroi  traffic  into  the 
Avenue  de  Tlmperatrice ; and  this,  from  the 
mumher  of  carriages  continually  going  to  and  re- 
itiirning  from  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  would  pre- 
sent great  inconvenience  if  octroi  offices  were 
Iplaccd  there.  The  municipality  has  accordingly 
idetenuined,  in  order  to  avoid  this  inconvenience, 
that  no  office  shall  he  constructed  in  the  Avenue, 

; and  that,  at  the  entrance  to  the  wood,  octroi  officers 
shall  he  stationed,  to  send  to  the  other  barriers 
Ipersons  and  vehicles  conveying  articles  subject  to 
the  payment  of  duties. 

At  the  corner  of  the  new'  bridge  between  the 
Pont  Royal  and  the  Place  do  la  Concord  a marble 
(tablet  Las  been  placed,  bearing  the  inscription. 

Bridge  of  Solforino,  built  in  the  reign  of 
'Napoleon  III.  1S58-59.” 

The  new  Boulevart  du  Champ  dc  Mars,  which 
•goes  from  the  Pont  de  I’Alma  to  the  Champ  de 
'Mars,  is  now  completely  terminated.  The  forma- 
ition  of  it  was  carried  on  with  such  activity,  that 
iin  the  space  of  a fortnight  22,000  cubic  metres  of 
1 earth  w’ere  removed,  21,000  square  mt^tres  of  foot 
; pavement  were  laid  down,  and  a sewer,  2,000 
im^tres  long,  constructed  of  freestone  and  Roman 
; cement. 

The  works  of  the  square  of  the  Place  Lo\ivois 
I are  nearly  terminated:  the  rock-work  and  the 
igrass-plots  are  finished;  and  trees  and  shrubs  are 
(being  planted.  At  the  same  time  great  activity 
iprevails  in  the  erection  of  an  elegant  iron  railing 
which  is  to  sun’ound  it,  and  already  one  can  form 
I an  idea  of  the  happy  efl’cet  resulting  from  the 
transformation  of  the  arid  and  desolate  Place  du 
'Louvois  into  a delicious  plcnsurc-grouiid,  where 
pedestrians  will  henceforth  find  a cool,  shady  re- 
itreat.  The  canvas  surrounding  the  fountain  will 
.‘be  taken  off  on  the  day  of  inauguration  of  the 
[Square.  The  fountain  is  of  cast  iron,  coated  by 
;the  electric  process  with  a thick  sheet  of  coppei', — 
a process  which  we  have  often  described. 

The  French  Emperor  issued,  on  the  11th  ult.,  a 
[decree  for  erecting  a funereal  chapel  to  the 
i memory  of  the  French  troops  who  fell  in  Africa, 
the  Crimea,  and  Italy,  in  the  new  cathedral  of 
Marseilles,  the  unfmishe  1 sta'e  of  which  permits 
'a  chapel  to  be  founded  worthy  of  the  occation. 


On  the  12th  inst.  the  new  church  of  St.  John 
the  Baptist,  at  Belleville,  in  Paris,  was  conse- 
crated by  Cardinal  Morlot,  Archbishop  of  Paris. 


COSTUME  IN  FRANCE  AND  ENGLAND: 
CALAIS. 

A COEEESPONDENT,  writing  from  Calais,  says ; — 
The  utter  absence  of  all  pretension  in  this  old- 
fashioned  bathing-place  is  quite  refreshing,  and 
makes  it  a perfect  harbour  of  refuge  for  tlie  over- 
worked and  world-beaten.  There  was  some  little 
stir  in  the  town  on  the  emperor’s  fete  and  pre- 
vious Sunday,  and  music  in  the  “Grande  Place,” 
where  is  that  quaint  old  Jlotel  de  I’ille,  with  the 
bust  of  Eustachede  St.  Pierre,  with  the  rope  round 
his  throat  (as  he  pr-esented  himself  to  the  English 
king),  over  the  entrance.  But  no  place  was  illu- 
minated save  the  Custom-house  outside  the  gates, 
and  which  is  also  the  railway  station  ; so  that  de- 
luded passengers  might  receive  the  impression  that 
Calais  was  very  loyal,  whereas  in  the  town  the 
moon  was  the  only  light  that  shone  brightly.  The 
Calaisicns  are  a quiet  people — nn  petiple  solide — 
and  not  given  to  enthusiasm  of  any  sort.  The 
crowd  of  listeneis  on  the  ramparts  to  the  music  on 
Sunday  afternoon  was  one  most  pleasant  to  the  eye ; 
not  an  ill-dressed  person  to  be  seen.  All  the  lower 
orders  in  France  dress  so  thoroughly  well,  accord- 
ing to  their  station,  that  the  tout  ensemble  is 
most  picturesque.  Tiieve  are  here  three  distinct 
classes  among  the  people; — the  fisherwomcn,  with 
their  bright  scarlet,  and  green,  or  blue  petticoats, 
large  white  caps,  and  solid  gold  ear-rings,  all  good 
and  clean;  the  counti’ywomen,  with  caps  white  as 
snow  and  beautifully  plaited  or  ironed,  and  hand- 
some large  black  cloth  cloaks;  and  the  townsfolk, 
with  the  daintiest  and  freshest  of  caps,  with  bright 
flowers,  and  ribbons,  and  clean  dress  of  muslin  or 
other  kind,  with  pretty  shawls  or  mantles,  all  of 
inexpensive  materials,  perhaps,  hut  good  of  their 
sort.  I think  nothing  must  strike  foreigners 
more  than  the  ragged  and  disreputable  appearance 
of  the  lower  orders  of  our  English  people.  I fear 
improvidence  and  recklessness  are  strong  points 
.among  the  English  poor  (originating,  perhaps,  in 
that  terrible  passion  for  drinking)  ; whereas  I am 
more  and  more  convinced  that  the  French  people 
are  saving  and  most  economical,  putting  by  money  , 
constantly,  and  yet  always  preserving  a decent  ex- 
terior, without  any  desire  for  the  copying  of  the 
higher  classes,  and  would  disdain  to  attii'e  them- 
selves in  the  dirty  finery  of  their  masters.  I wish 
some  one  would  preach  a crusade  against  the  dis- 
reputable and  unpleasant  appearance  of  the  lower 
oi-dcrs  of  the  English  metropolis.  C.  C. 


DRAINAGE  OF  NEWPORT,  MONMOUTH- 
SHIRE. 

The  drainage  of  this  town  has  been  completed, 
and  as  we  learn  from  the  engineer’s  report,  very 
satisfactorily.  The  total  length  of  sewers  put 
down  in  the  streets  is  37,500  feet  = 7T0  miles; 
costing,  including  three  outlets,  11,862?.  The 
depths  vary  from  20  feet  to  5 feet;  and  tlie  sizes 
from  4 feet  6 inches  by  3 feet  6 inches,  egg- 
shaped,  to  14  inches  circular.  They  arc  all  con- 
structed of  radiated  hollow  bricks,  made  specially 
for  each  size  of  sewer,  of  excellent  quality.  The 
sizes  of  the  bricks  are  1 foot  long,  4^  inches  and 
G inches  wide,  and  3i  inches  average  thickness. 
The  mortar  was  made  from  the  lias  beds  at 
Liswerry,  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  passed 
through  a pug-mill  before  using.  Its  hard-settiiig 
property  was  found  to  be  so  good  that  it  was  used 
in  the  inverts  instead  of  cement,  whereby  great 
saving  of  expense  was  effected.  The  greater  part 
of  the  town  having  been  built  upon  the  ship’s 
halliist,  brought  in  the  vessels  trading  to  the 
port,  and  spread  over  the  natnral  surface,  the 
contractor  in  excavating  for  the  sewers  in  this 
ballast  had  great  difficulty  in  keeping  up  the 
sides  of  the  trenches  and  in  putting  in  the  sewers, 
owing  to  the  extreme  looseness  of  the  ballast,  and 
the  enormous  quantity  of  water  it  contained,  as 
also  from  the  tides.  The  trenches  were  obliged 
to  be  well  strutted  and  lined  with  vertical  planks, 
which  were  driven  downwards  as  the  workmen 
shovelled  out  the  ground,  while  other  men  were 
unceasingly  engaged  in  baling  and  pumping  out 
the  water.  During  a heavy  thunderstorm,  about 
Christmas  last,  a number  of  the  larger  sized 
sewers  became  filled  with  water,  the  outlet  not 
being  formed  at  the  time.  In  order  to  got  rid  of 
this  water  so  as  to  proceed  with  the  work,  the 
contractor,  to  save  pumping,  ingeniously  contrived 
a syphon  with  which  all  the  water  was  easily  and 
quickly  drawn  out  of  the  sewers  from  a depth  of 
20  feet,  and  discharged  into  the  river  some 
300  feet  distant,  at  a trifling  expense.  IVe 


subjoin  a table  showing  the  particulars  and  cost 
of  the  sewers  as  executed; — 


Total 

lengths. 

Average 

depths. 

Sizes  of 
sewers. 

Thick- 

nesses. 

Cost 
per  foot 
lineal. 

1,322  ft. 

15  ft.  C in. 

ft.  in.  ft.  in. 
4 6 by  3 6 

9 in. 

s.  d. 

11  8 

2,217  It- 

13  ft.  0 in. 

4 6 by  3 0 

9 in. 

10  U 

C,110  ft. 

12  ft.  0 in. 

3 0 bv  2 2 

9 in. 

7 7i 

I2,3r.4  ft. 

1 1 ft.  8 in. 

3 0 by  2 2 

6 in. 

5 3J 

1,<),;3  ft. 

9 ft.  3 in. 

2 6 by  1 10 

6 in. 

4 7 

9,(363  ft. 

10  ft.  0 in. 

2 C by  1 10 

.(A  in 

3 8i 

690  It. 

irj  ft.  2 in. 

2 3 by  1 9 

41  in. 

3 51 

3,264  It. 

8 ft.  6 in. 

1 2 diameter 

4i  in. 

2 4J 

At  a meeting  of  the  Town  Council,  held  on  the 
16th  instant,  the  engineer,  Mr.  Alfred  'W’ilUams. 
certified  the  completion  and  perfect  condition  of 
the  work ; and  said  it  was  so  well  done,  that  he 
would  recommend  the  Board  to  give  up  the  usual 
terras  for  keeping  it  in  order.  This  the  Board 
readily  agreed  to.  Tlie  contractor  was  then  com- 
plimented by  the  Board,  who  also  unanimously 
voted  the  following  resolution : — “ That  the  Mayor 
and  Corjioration  of  the  borough  of  Newport,  in 
the  county  of  Monmouth,  have  the  satisfaction  of 
stating  that  the  contract  for  the  drainage  of  the 
entire  town,  undertaken  by  Mr.  John  Phillips, 
contractor,  of  Holloway,  London,  has  been  com- 
pleted to  the  perfect  satisfaction  of  their  engineer, 
who  inspected  the  Avorks  throughout  their  pro- 
gress, as  Avell  as  to  themselv'es,  and  have  pleasure 
in  giving  a certificate  to  that  efiect.” 


COMPETITION?. 

Schools,  Farliamcvt-streef,  2^oiti>igliam. — The 
design  submitted  by  Messrs.  R.  C.  Sutton,  of  Not- 
tingham, and  II.  J Pauli,  of  Cardifl',  has  been 
selected  by  the  commUtco.  The  cost  will  be  2,000?. 

Winchester  Jjiocesan  Training  School  for 
Masters. — A special  meeting  of  the  Winchester 
Diocesan  Board  of  Education  has  been  held  for 
the  purpose  of  receiving  a report  of  a committee 
appointed  to  advise  the  Board  in  the  selection  of 
a plan  for  the  new  Diocesan  Training  School  for 
Masters.  Eleven  plans  had  been  oflered  for  com- 
petition. The  committee  came  to  a unanimous 
opinion  in  recommending  the  plans  which  had 
for  their  motto  “Spes.”  On  the  Board  adopting 
the  recommendation  of  the  committee,  subject  to 
some  minor  alterations,  the  envelope  inclosing  the 
name  of  the  author  Avas  opened,  and  the  name 
proA'cd  to  he  tliat  of  Mr.  John  Colson,  of  Win- 
chester. 

Invergordon. — The  subscribers  for  the  erection 
of  a new  church  in  Invergordon,  on  a lengthened 
inspection  of  competing  designs,  sent  in  by 
Messrs.  A.  & W.  Reid,  and  Mackenzie,  Elgin; 
Mr.  Mathews,  of  Inverness  and  Aberdeen;  and 
Messrs.  Ross  & Joass,  Inverness  and  DhigwaU, 
decided  for  that  by  Messrs.  Ross  A Joass,  but 
remitted  to  the  committee  to  get  such  alterations 
made  respecting  size,  &c.  as  they  might  see  neces- 
sary. The  expense  of  the  new  building  is  esti- 
mated at  about  2,000?. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Shretesburg. — 'Ilie  church  at  Sarn  has  been 
consecrated.  The  edifice  stands  on  the  north 
side  of  the  road  leading  from  NewtoAvnto  Bishop’s 
Castle.  It  is  in  the  Early  English  style,  and  coir- 
sists  of  a nave  and  chancel,  with  a tOAA'er  on  the 
south  side  over  the  porch.  The  exterior  Avails  are 
constructed  of  stone  found  in  the  neighbourhood, 
the  dressings  having  been  worked  from  the  Whit* 
tery  rock,  which  has  also  been  used  for  the  tower, 
though  the  spire  which  formed  the  covering  for 
the  latter  is  carried  up  In  oak  shingles  of  a some- 
Avhat  peculiar  character.  Tlie  roof  is  high  pitched, 
aud  covered  with  Bangor  slates,  fiuished  with 
cresting  of  the  Jleur-de-lis.  The  interior  is 
approached  through  a porch  beneath  the  tower. 
The  chancel  and  Avindows  form  cu.sped  arches, 
Avhile  that  of  the  west  end  is  triangular,  the  mul- 
lions  being  errved  and  moulded  throughout.  The 
roof  is  open  timbered,  of  Memel  pine,  darkly 
stained.  The  pcAvs  are  of  the  samematerial,  with 
low  backs,  and  open.  The  design  was  supplied 
by  Mr.  T.  M.  Penson,  of  Chester.  The  cost  Avill 
be  between  1,000?.  and  1,100?.  and  the  Avork  has 
been  executed  by  Mr.  J.  Thomas,  of  Churchstokc. 

Wallaseg. — The  new  parish  church  of  Wallasey 
has  just  been  completed  and  consecrated.  The 
old  church  AA'as  destroyed  by  fire  on  the  1st  of 
February,  1857,  aud  at  the  suggestion  of  Messrs. 
Hay,  architects,  a larger  edifice  Avas  resolved  to  be 
erected  on  a piece  of  glebe  land  to  the  north  of 
the  old  churchyard.  The  lower  of  the  old  build- 
ing still  remains,  so  that  the  district  will  not  be 
deprived  of  its  ancient  landmark.  The  dbav  edifice 
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is  a cross  church,  consisthig  of  chaucel,  with  north 
and  south  aisles,  nave,  with  aisles,  and  south 
porch,  transepts,  and  tower  over  the  intersection. 
The  extreme  length  is  130  feet,  by  85  feet  the 
extreme  width.  The  nave,  separated  from  the 
aisles  with  an  arcade  of  four  bays,  is  65  feet  long 
by  23  feet  wide;  the  aisles  the  same  length,  and 
13  feet  9 inches  wide;  transept,  80  feet  6 iuches 
from  north  to  south,  and  21  feet  wide ; the  tower, 
25  feet  6 inches  square ; chancel,  of  three  bays, 
38  feet  long  by  2 L feet  wide;  the  aisles,  of  two 
bays,  25  feet  long  by  15  feet  wide.  The  ground 
falling  rapidly  towards  the  west  end,  a large  flight 
of  steps  leads  up  to  the  west  door,  as  well  as  to 
the  south  porch,  which  occupies  the  western  bay, 
leaving  room  for  a small  window  next  the  end  wall. 
A four-light  window  fills  up  the  west  gable  over 
the  west  door:  a five-light  window,  filled  in  with 
stained  ghass  bj’  Mr.  Wailes,  of  Newcastle,  fills  up 
the  chancel  or  east  end.  The  north  and  south . 
transepts  are  each  in  the  lower  part  occupied  by’ ' 
two  two-light  windows,  with  large  marigold  win- 1 
dow  above.  While  the  nave  aisles  are  leawios, 
those  to  the  chancel  are  gabled  with  large  three-  j 
light  windows.  A clerestory’  of  segment-headed 
two-light  windows  extends  from  west  to  east;  the  | 
nave  aisles  having  three-light  segment  windows, 
and  those  of  the  chancel  two-light  pointed  ones.  I 
The  tow’er  rises  one  story  over  the  intersection  of  [ 
the  nave  and  transepts,  supported  at  the  angles  i 
with  buttresses  pierced  on  each  side  with  two  ' 
two-light  pointed  windows,  and  surmounted  with  , 
cornice  and  battlements,  and  a flag-stall’  iii  the  | 
centre;  at  the  north-east  angle  is  an  octagon  j 
stair  turret  rising  10  feet  above  the  tower.  I 
Minton’s  encaustic  tiles  are  used  for  the  floor  of 
the  chancel,  and  the  4-inch  red  and  black  Stafi'ord- ' 
shire  for  the  aisles  and  rest  of  the  church.  All  i 
the  benches  are  made  from  Baltic  timber,  var- 
nished on  the  natural  colour  of  the  wood,  without  ] 
any  stain.  The  four  outside  doors  are  made  j 
entirely  of  home-grown  oak,  with  large  floriated  ! 
iron  hinges,  and  are  all  studded  with  diamond- 1 
headed  nails.  The  whole  of  the  works  have  been 
executed  at  a cost  of  5,700/.  Mr.  Fisber  was  the  [ 
contractor,  and  Messrs.  Hay,  the  architects.  i 

Manningham  {Yorkshire). — A Wesleyan  new  1 
chapel  has  been  erected  and  opened  at  Manning-  j 
ham.  The  edifice  is  built  from  the  designs  of( 
Mr.  .lackson,  architect.  The  style  of  architecture  | 
is  Italian.  The  ground,  which  cost  400/.  was' 
presented  by  Mr.  James  Ambler,  and  the  estimates  j 
for  the  building  amounted  to  2,600/.  which  has  j 
been  exccetled  by  about  150/.  The  length  of  the  j 
building,  including  the  schools  in  the  rear,  is  95  1 
feet,  by  54  feet  in  breadth.  The  chapel  will  j 
accommodate  700  persons,  and  the  schools  300 
scholars.  An  organ  has  been  erected  by  Mr.  [ 
Fearnley.  The  ground  in  front  and  on  two  sides 
of  the  chapel  is  enclosed  within  a palisading  cor- 
responding with  the  style  of  architecture.  The 
chapel  is  situated  in  U.ack-lane,  Manningham,  a 
populous  and  rapidly-improving  locality. 

South  Shields.  — The  Wesleyan  ilethodist 
Chapel,  Chapter-row,  South  Shields,  has  hceu  re- 
paired, painted,  &c.  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
F.  B.  N.  Ilaswell,  architect.  The  various  de- 
corations were  executed  by  Jlr.  li.  Ilewitson, 
of  North  Shields. 


PROVINCIAL  NEWS. 

Spalding  {Lincolnshire).  — Several  important 
improvements  have  lately  been  made  in  the 
thriving  village  of  Surfleet,  according  to  the 
Lincolnshire  Chronicle,  The  loaning  spire,  a 
noticeable  object  for  travellers,  is  now  undergoing 
repair.  Mr.  Dawson,  of  Spalding,  is  the  contractor 
for  this  work.  The  Mermaid  Inn  has  lately  been 
renovated,  externally  and  internally.  The  old 
Feofee  Almshouses,  which  have  for  many  years 
been  a disgrace  to  the  village,  have  been  removed, 
and  new  buildings  are  rising  in  place  thereof. 
Messrs.  Aitken  arc  enlarging  their  flax-milU. 

2sunvuh. — The  new  workhouse  is  completed. 
It  consists  of  sevend  separate  buildings,  the  main 
one  in  tlie  centre.  In  front  of  it  is  a line  of 
offices,  and  behind  a large  dining-hall,  with  a 
chapel  above.  Further  b.ack  there  is  the  asy  lum 
and  workshop.  The  infirmary  is  built  a short 
distance  apart.  There  are  about  500  rooms  in  the 
main  building.  It  is  divided  by  great  corridors 
running  from  each  side  and  from  bottom  to  top 
of  the  building.  Iron  galleries  run  along  the 
corridors,  and  these  galleries  ai'e  reached  by  stone 
staircases  giving  access  to  the  upper  rooms.  An 
engine  is  used  to  pump  water  up  to  large  iron 
cisterns  at  the  top  of  the  building,  and  from  these 
cisterns  all  the  rooms  and  lavatories  are  supplied 
with  water.  Gas  fittings  have  been  fixed  in  all 
the  rooms  and  corridors.  A large  kitchen  has 


been  built  between  the  main  building  and  the 
dining-hall,  and  is  fitted  up  with  all  the  latest 
improvements.  A covered  way  leads  to  the 
dining-hall,  and  above  it  is  the  chapel.  The  con- 
tractors were  Messrs.  Curtiss  and  Balls. 

Arnold,  near  Nottingham. — The  foundations 
have  just  been  laid  for  national  schools  for  this 
place,  with  master’s  residence  attached.  The  style 
of  architecture  is  Pointed,  with  a hell-turret.  The 
buildings  are  to  be  of  red  brick,  with  Mansfield 
white  sandstone  dressings  for  window  and  doorway 
quoins,  and  for  window  tracery.  The  two  rooms 
for  girls  and  boys  are  arranged  to  open  into  one 
for  lectures  and  public  meetings,  and  are  divided 
internally  by  a moulded  arch,  filled  in  wfith  a 
wooden  screen,  easily  removable.  The  roof  is  open 
woi’k,  with  stained  and  varnished  woodwork. 
These  schooD,  expected  to  accommodate  about  200 
children,  stand  upon  half  an  acre  of  land,  having 
separate  play-grounds  for  girls  and  boys.  The 
infant  schools  attached  to  the  church  in  this 
parish  have  just  been  remodelled,  and  separate 
class-rooms  provided.  They  are  made  to  accom- 
modate upwards  of  100  children.  The  architect 
for  the  work  is  Mr.  Frederick  Jackson,  of  Not- 
tingham ; and  the  builder  for  the  national  schools, 
Mr.  William  Scattergood,  of  the  same  place. 

Faversham. — Under  Wreight’s  Charity,  it  is 
contemplated  that  the  present  almshouses,  situate 
in  Preston-street,  Tanner-street,  and  Abbey-street, 
should  be  discontinued,  and  new  erections  built 
upon  one  site,  viz.  Town’s  Orchard,  itself  charity 
property,  together  with  a chapel.  Plans  and 
estimates  had  been  laid  before  the  trustees  of 
public  charities,  and  other  arrangements  made  for 
carrying  into  effect  this  part  of  the  scheme.  The 
attorney-general,  however,  thinks  separate  houses 
unnecessary,  suggesting  the  Scottish  system  of 
flats.  The  trustees  for  the  present  defer  any 
further  proceeding. 

Barnstaple.  — A building  has  been  recently 
erected  in  this  town.  It  stands  on  a site  10  feet 
by  30  feet,  and  is  built  of  coloured  brick  with 
Bath  stone  dressings.  On  the  ground  floor  is  a 
large  room  the  full  size  of  the  building:  on  the 
first  floor  is  another  of  the  same  size;  and  in  the 
roof  are  seven  class-rooms.  The  floors  and  joists 
are  supported  on  trussed  girders,  which  are  visible 
in  the  ground  and  first  floors,  and  are  stained  and 
varnished,  as  is  the  wood-work  throughout.  The 
whole  was  erected  from  the  design  and  under  the 
supervision  of  Mr.  Gould,  a local  architect. 

Wimhorne, — The  new  justice-room  here  has 
been  opened  for  tbe  sessions.  The  apartment  is 
30  feet  long  by-  21  feet  wide,  with  a panelled  roof, 
and  is  lighted  by’  means  of  a skylight.  The 
building  was  designed  by  Mr.  Evans,  the  county 
surv’cyor.  Messrs.  Eaton  and  Cottman  were  the 
contractors. 

Gloucester. — The  plans  for  tbe  new  residence 
of  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol,  in  this 
city,  are  so  far  completed  that  the  works  will  be 
shortly  commenced.  Mr.  Hutton  is  the  architect. 
The  chapel  and  hall  in  the  present  palace  are 
to  be  preserved,  -but  the  whole  of  the  rest 
of  tbe  structure  vvill  be  rebuilt.  Several  houses 
adjoining  are  also  to  be  removed,  and  a carriage- 
way made  to  connect  Pitt-street  with  College 
Green. 

Prescot  {Lancashire). — A new  market  has  been 
erected  here  from  a design  by  Mr.  Culshaw,  archi- 
tect. ilr.  Twist  was  the  contractor.  The  new 
building  is  of  brick,  and  has  been  finished  at  a ' 
cost  of  about  800/.  or  900/. 


THE  WESTMINSTER  CLOCK  AND  BELL. 

We  have  had  a letter  from  Mr.  E.  T.  Loseby, 
in  which  serious  charges  of  mismanagement  .are 
attributed  to  Mr.  Denison.  The  present  letter  only 
alludes  to  the  clock  itself,  but  Mr.  Loseby  threatens 
another  on  the  subject  of  tbe  bell  also.  As  to  the 
clock,  Mr.  Loseby,  after  stating  various  specific 
instances  in  which  he  alleges  Mr.  Denison  failed 
to  fulfil  the  conditions  undertaken  by  him,  goes 
on  to  say : — 

“Mr.  Denison,  having  fairly  established  himself, 
in  the  double  position  of  designer  and  referee, 
acting  professedly  for  the  Government,  begins  the 
process  by  causing  the  material  to  be  altered  from 
expensive  gun-metal  to  cast-iron,  and  the  contract 
price,  instead  of  being  lowered,  to  be  raised  from 
1,600/.  to  1,900/.  partly  under  the  plea  of  iron 
being  more  expensive  to  work;  and  then  the  next 
step  is  to  dispense  with  the  said  workmanship 
altogether,  but  retain  the  full  price  in  the  con- 
tract; thus  evading  not  only  the  original  work- 
manship which  gun-metal  wheels  would  have 
necessitated,  but  the  additional  labour  of  cast- 
iron,  for  which  the  extra  sum  was  added.  And 
then,  as  each  failure  occurs  in  the  plans  of  Mr. 
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Denison,  tbe  designer ; and  the  Astronomer  Royal’& 
conditions  of  construction  are  s,icrificed  after  each 
other;  Mr.  Denison,  the  referee,  is  ever  ready  to 
put  a bold  face  ou  the  matter  and  pronounce  the 
sacrifice  of  the  conditions  as  really  the  best  thing 
that  could  have  happened.” 

As  for  the  bell,  we  must  ourselves  say,  its  sound 
is  by  no  means  agreeable,  nor  what  even  the  designer 
must  have  anticipated.  In  fact,  the  tone  is  not 
that  of  a bell  at  all,  but  much  more  of  the  nature 
of  that  issuing  from  American  clocks  of  the  Sam 
Slick  order,  and  provided  with  twisted  brass  rods 
which  are  struck  by’  the  hammers  instead  of  bells. 
Moreover,  the  sounds  from  the  Westminster  bell 
are  irregular  in  strength,  disagreeably  loose,  and 
harsh  in  tone,  which  the  Slick  clock  sounds  are 
not.  It  is  said,  however,  that  this  arises  fromtho 
present  imperfect  arrangements,  aud  that  the  hell 
will  ultimately  yield  a much  more  satisfactory 
sound. 


WESTMINSTER  CLOCK. 

Sir, — My  attention  lias  been  called  to  a letter* 
in  the  last  number  of  the  Journal  of  the  Sociefg 
of  Arts,  from  Mr.  Loseby,  respecting  tbe  West- 
minster clock,  in  which  he  alludes  to  a statement 
recently  made  in  tbe  House  of  Commons,  by  Mr, 
Fitzroy,  respecting  the  mimite-hantls, — made  by 
my  authority, — the  weight  of  each  of  w’hich  he 
reported  to  be  above  3 cwt. 

That  statement  was  made,  I find,  upon  the 
authority  of  ^Ir.  Denison  alone,  and  as  it  has 
already  misled  Mr.  Loseby,  and  possibly  the  pub- 
lic also,  I think  it  right  to  put  you  in  possession  of 
the  facts  of  the  case. 

These  hands,  which  are  now  condemned  by  Mr, 
Denison,  were  prepared  under  his  own  control: 
one  of  them  was  submitted  to  him  as  a specimen 
before  the  remaining  three  were  made,  aud  met 
with  his  cordial  approval : the  others  were  made 
by  his  orders,  in  strict  accordance  with  the  speci- 
men which  he  had  approved,  and  he  fixed  the 
whole  of  them,  when  finished,  and  made  himself 
responsible  for  the  cost  of  so  doing.  The  weight 
of  each  hand,  exclusive  of  the  e.xternal  counter- 
poise, is  I cwt.  and  25  lbs. 

It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Denison,  and  i 
he  alone,  is  as  fully  responsible  for  those  bauds  as  ; 
he  is  for  all  the  other  going  parts  of  the  clock. 

Charles  Barry. 


BAPTIST  CHAPEL  IN  MELBOURNE. 

A Baptist  chapel  of  some  pretensions  has  been  t 
erected  in  Albert-street,  Melbourne,  It  has  a • 
recessed  portico  with  Corinthian  columns,  aud  a J 
tower  ou  each  side  of  it  of  Wren-ish  character.  I 
The  church  was  erected  under  the  superintendence 
of  Mr.  Thomas  Watts,  of  Melbourne,  architect  (a  ; 
pupil  of  Mr.  C.  Eales).  The  area  of  the  building  ) 
is  75  feet  long  by  52  feet  6 inches : it  is  capable  of  : 
seating  about  800,  but  1,100,  we  are  infurmed,  t 
have  been  accommodated.  The  building  was  f. 
erected,  with  all  its  fittings,  for  about  4-, 000/.  by  f 
Mr.  Hickson. 


THE  DUSTHOLE  NUISANCE. 

Allow  me  to  call  upon  you  to  wage  war  ii 
against  that  intolerable  nuisance,  the  dust-  j; 
hole.  I do  not  want  you  to  propose  to  put  it  i 
' farther  away  from  the  house,  or  to  have  it  of  any  J 
particular  construction,  hut  to  get  rid  of  it  alto-  N 
getlicr.  How’  to  do  away  with  it  in  London  £ 
1 leave  for  you  to  propose;  but  bow  to  dispense  b 
with  it  in  the  suburbs  is  very  easy  of  accomplish- 1 
merit.  Where  1 live  (at  Holloway),  the  dust-cart  ij 
is  never  to  be  found  : we  watch,  and  ask  people  to  ii 
send  the  dustman,  when  they  sec  him,  hut  ifhe| 
comes  once  in  two  months  we  are  very  lucky.  I i 
have  now,  however,  given  him  up  altogether : '4 
my  dustbin  is  to  be  converted  to  another  use.  I , 
dig  holes  in  the  garden  where  ashes,  the  refuse  of  l|j 
vegetables,  &c.  are  put,  and  co%'ercd  over  with  I 
mould  every  two  or  three  days.  We,  therefore.  If 
have  no  smells  now' ; the  growing  qualities  of  the  j] 
ground  are  improved;  and  I have  the  satisfaction  ii 
of  knowing  that  I am  quite  independent  of  the  [' 
“ regular  dustman.”  The  broken  crockery  (which  d 
is  very  considerable  in  my  case),  comes  in  vcryli 
usefully  when  broken  small,  towards  raising  patlisji 
or  making  new  ones.  Anti-Dusixtan.  t| 


New  Reabing-Rooxi  and  Museum  at  .South-  'a 
AMPiON. — A proposal,  made  by  the  'J’own  Council  In 
of  Southampton,  to  expend  10,000/.  of  the  Hartley  It 
bequest  in  erecting  a public  reading-room  and  jt 
museum,  has  met  the  approval  of  the  Mce-j'^ 
Chancellor. 
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EAFPAELLE’S  DRAWINGS  IN  THE 
BROMPTON  MDSBOM. 

The  suggestion  of  your  correspondent,  “ J.  H/’ 
that  some  brief  expianatiou  of  these  drawings 
should  be  provided,  is  a very  good  one;  and  I 
hope  that  he  will  address  it  to  the  proper  autho- 
rities at  Oxford,  to  whom  the  Kensington  Museum 
Is  indebted  for  the  veiy  generous  loan  of  them.  A 
small  catalogue  lias  been  already  published,  but  it 
might  be  amplified  with  advantage. 

“ J.  ll.’s  ” suggestion  about  exchanges  will  not 
be  difficult  when  these  drawings  are  photographed, 
as  they  are  now  being  done  by  Mr.  Thurston 
Thompson  for  the  Department,  which  has  an- 
nounced its  intention  to  photograph,  for  the  use  of 
the  Schools  of  Art,  all  the  original  drawings  of 
Eafiaelle  which  England  possesses. 

I enclose  a lirief  statement  which  the  Depart- 
ment has  issued.  E.  S. 

*,*  The  stnlement  says, — “ It  is  iiitcniled  to  procure,  if 
possible,  photoj^raplis  Irom  ail  tlie  original  drawings  and 
cartooua  of  Rafiaelle  and  Micbelangelo  known  to  be  in 
this  country,  and  to  issue  tlicin  as  a complete  national 
work . 

The  most  important,  and  indeed  the  most  extensive, 
collection  of  these  precious  works  in  existence  is  that  of 
the  L’niversity  of  Oxford.  The  drawings  cr.mpiiscd  in  it 
(289  in  number)  formed  part  of  the  celebrated  collection 
of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  which  having  been  ofTtred 
entire  to  the  Government  at  a price  which  would  be  but  a 
fraction  of  the  pre-ent  value,  was,  to  the  irreparable  loss 
of  the  country,  declined.  The  Lawrence  Collection  was 
ultimately  dispersed,  with  the  exception  of  the  greater 
portion  of  the  drawings  of  Rairaclle  and  Michelangelo, 
which,  after  the  most  strenuous  efforts  of  various  lovers 
of  art,  were  purchased  by  private  subscription  for  the 
sum  oi'r.oouf.  of  which  Lord  Eldon  alone  subscribed  the 
munificent  sum  of  4,000/.;  and  were  presented  to  the 
University  of  Oxford.  Another  but  smaller  portion  of  the 
W'orks  of  these  two  great  masters  passed  at  the  same 
epoch  into  the  collection  of  his  Majesty  the  King  of 
Holland.  * * * 

It  is  now  hoped  that  private  possessors  of  original 
drawings,  hy  Rpffaelle  and  Michelangelo,  in  this  country, 
will  allow  them  to  be  exhibited  on  loan,  and  to  be  copied 
by  photography  for  the  use  of  the  public.” 


STRIKE  OF  CARPENTERS  AT  DUBLIN. 

The  carpenters  in  the  Irish  metropolis  served 
;i  a peremptory  notice  on  their  employers  last  week, 
t <leruanding  a rise  of  2s.  per  week,  and  left  off 
V work  on  Monday,  the  22nd  instant.  To  the 
e employers  this  strike  will  be  most  detrimental 
^ genci'ally,  probably  ruinous  to  some,  for  never  has 
t the  building  business  been  so  brisk  in  Dublin  and 
I throughout  Ireland  as  within  the  last  twelve 
1 months,  and  heavy  contracts  were  being  proceeded 
^ with  hurriedly  under  large  penalties,  which  render 
t the  strike  the  more  severe.  Not  very  long  since 
1 the  employers  made  a concession  to  the  men  : pro- 
I hably  they  would  be  disposed  to  do  so  now,  bad 
t they  received  timely  notice  to  make  their  ar- 
r rangements;  but  the  peremptory  course  adopted 
b has  roused  a corresponding  spirit,  and  some  say  that 
b should  they  be  compelled  temporarily  to  yield, 
t they  will  arm  themselves  against  a recurrence  bj' 

I lessoning  their  necessity  for  manual  labour,  and 

II  availing  tliemsolves  of  the  aid  of  machinery. 

We  trust,  good  sense  w’ill  induce  a rational  and 
s speedy  settlement;  that,  if  there  he  just  reason 
f for  an  advance  of  wages,  it  may  be  calmly  and 
a amicably  adjusted,  without  detriment  to  any 
c class. 


^istclluncR. 

CAMimiAR  Ancn-UOIOGICAL  Aesociatiok. — 
] The  thirteenth  animul  meeting  of  the  members 
I of  this  association  was  held  at  Cardigan  on 
i Mondiiy  in  last  week  and  four  following  days, 
u tinder  the  presidency  of  the  Bishop  of  St.  David’s. 
f A local  committee  of  fifty-live  gentlemen  had 
b been  formed,  with  Captain  Pryse,  M.P.  Lord 
I Liouteimnt  of  Cardiganshire,  as  chairman.  During 
t the  sitting  various  excursions  were  made  to 
p places  of  interest,  and  several  papers  read. 

The  JoHENEYMEJf  Bakers  of  the  Metrofo- 
L Xis. — Amongst  the  hard  and  unwholesome  labours 

0 of  the  metropolis  there  are  few  so  harassing  and 
d 4iest)uctive  of  health  as  those  of  the  journeymen 
b bakers.  A large  number  of  them  work  through- 
■1  out  the  whole  night  during  winter  and  summer  : 
;1  they  labour  from  twelve  to  eighteen  of  each 

1 twenty-four  hours  in  an  oppressive  atmosphere, 
r This  unnatural  work  consumes  their  strength,  and 
i;  makes  the  bakers  physically  old  before  they  should 
3;  have  reached  the  prime  of  life.  Meetings  of 

I those  engaged  in  this  trade  have  recently  been 
held  I'or  the  purpose  of  discussing  their  grievance.s, 

a and  inquiring  if  it  is  not  possible  to  reduce  the 

II  number  of  the  work-hours  and  make  other  neces- 
;i  sary  chiuigca.  The  men  very  truly  say  that  their 
I labour  is  as  bad,  if  not  worse,  than  that  of  negroes. 

1 The  case  of  the  bakers  is  a strong  one,  and  calls 
" for  amelioration. 


Peoi’osed  Offices  for  Provincial  Welsh 
Insurance  Company. — It  is  satisfactory,  says  the 
Banlers’  Magazine,  to  find  many  additional  iu- 
fiucntial  names  upon  the  list  of  ofiice-bcarers  of 
the  Provincial  Welsh  Insurance  Company,  among 
' them  Lord  Boston,  Viscount  Avonmore,  Lord 
Massey,  the  Hon.  P.  Yelverton,  Mr.  T.  Barnes,  of 
Farnworth  (late  M.P.  for  Bolton),  &c.  Sir  Charles 
Morgan,  one  of  the  trustees,  bos  lately  been  raised 
to  the  peerage  as  Lord  Tredegar.  Mr.  Barnes,  it 
is  stated,  is  to  he  the  chairman  of  the  company. 
The  directors  have  recently  purchased  a site  in 
High-street,  Wrexham,  for  the  erection  of  sub- 
stantial offices,  in  pursuance  of  the  last  report  to 
the  shareholders.  The  site  is  in  the  most  pro- 
minent part  of  the  principal  street,  and  directly 
opposite  the  Market  Hall. 

Ships  rt  Rail. — The  success  of  the  ship-lifting 
apparatus  at  the  Victoria  Docks  has  induced 
Messrs.  Brunlees  and  Webb  to  propose  that  the 
problem  regarding  the  Suez  passage  should  be 
solved  by  the  abandonment  of  the  canal  scheme 
and  the  construction  of  a ship  railway  between 
the  two  seas.  According  to  their  views,  piers  of 
piling  should  be  erected  at  each  port,  vessels 
lifted  and  lowered  by  hydraulic  power,  the  transit 
effected  in  cradles  resting  on  five  lines  of  railway, 
any  one  of  whicli  would  be  available  for  ordinary 
traffic,  and  a speed  of  twenty  miles  an  hour  could 
be  anticipated.  The  estimated  cost  would  be 
<!■, 800,000/.  against  the  0,-100,000/.  demanded  by 
M.  do  Lesseps,  which  many  engineers  assert 
would  bo  swollen  to  30,000,000/.  It  is  also 
pointed  out  that  the  vessels  while  on  their  cradles 
could  be  examined  or  even  repaired  as  if  in 
graving  docks,  that  their  sails  would  be  of  better 
use  on  the  railway  than  on  the  canal,  and  tliat  the 
constant  cost  of  dredging  and  clearance  would  be 
wholly  avoided. 

Gas. — At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Liverpool 
United  Gas-light  Company,  it  was  stated  that  for 
many  years  past  they  hud  been  working  upon  very 
advantageous  contracts,  taken  many  years  ago  at 
a reduced  jmice.  Those  contracts  had  now  expired, 
and  they  were  obliged  to  consume  cannel  at  an 
advanced  i)rice.  On  the  other  hand,  the  con- 
sumption of  g.ns  was  steadily  increasii3g,  perhaps 
4 or  5 per  cent,  per  annum,  and  a great  portion 
of  it  Avas  net  profit,  inasmuch  as  the  same  mains 
and  the  same  establishment  sufiiced  for  the  ex- 
tended demand.  Still  they  could  not  hold  outanv 
prospect  of  a reduction  of  the  price  of  gas  to  the 
public. The  Walsall  Improvement  Commis- 

sioners have  reduced  the  price  of  gas  to  38.  4d. 
per  1,000  feet,  hut  the  Birmingham  and  Staflbrd- 
shire  Gas  Company  is  extending  its  mains  into 

Walsall.- A meeting  has  been  hold  in  the  Hall, 

Stewart-strect,  Cowcaddens,  Gla.sgow',  for  the  pur- 
pose of  taking  means  to  obtain  a reduction  in  the 
price  of  gas.  Councillor  Macdowall  presided,  and 
after  a few  introductory  observations  from  the 
chairman,  Mr.  Flintofl’ again  delivered  his  lecture 
I on  the  subject.  Thereafter,  Mr.  Wm.  Melrose 
I moved  a resolution,  praying  the  meeting  to  sup- 
I port  the  cheap  gas  movement,  which  was  seconded 
and,  after  a discussion,  agreed  to. 

Architectural  Society  of  the  Abch- 
DEACONRY  OF  NORTHAMPTON. — Tlie  Ordinary  )>i- 
montbly  committee  meeting  was  held  at  the 
society’s  rooms.  Gold-street,  NoKhampton,  on 
August  8th,  Mr.  H.  O.  Nethcrcote  in  the  chair. 
Tlie  Earl  of  Westmorelaud  was  elected  a life 
member,  and  Earl  Spencer,  the  Countess  Spencer, 
and  Captain  Stockdale,  of  Mear's  Ashby,  Avere 
elected  members.  A'anous  presentations  were 
made.  Several  designs  for  temporary  iron  churches, 
by  Mr.  Slater,  were  examined  and  discussed. 
These  are  noAv  coming  so  much  into  use  for  new 
districts,  and  for  the  colonies,  that  the  style  and 
arrangement  become  important  questions!  Two 
designs  for  a memorial  Avindow  at  Upton  were 
shown  hy  tlie  Rev.  H.  De  Sansmarez.  An  archi- 
tectural meeting  of  the  Leicestershire  Society 
had  been  held  at  Loughborough,  to  Avhich 
members  of  this  society  Avere  invited.  A paper 
on  the  parish  church  was  read  by  Mr.  James,  and 
its  restoration  has  since  been  zealously  takeu  up  ; 
3,000/.have been  subscribed.  Mr.Scottisthe archi- 
tect. A large  architectural  congress  is  announced 
at  Rugby,  probably  in  August,  18C0.  It  was  re- 
solved that  the  autumn  meeting  be  held  tins  year 
at  Stamford,  on  the  6th  and  7th  of  September, 
instead  of  the  October  meeting  at  Northampton. 

A letter  having  been  read  from  the  secretary  of 
the  Glasgow  Architectural  Society,  Avith  refer- 
ence to  the  adoption  of  the  Gothic  style  in  the 
neAV  Foreign  Offices,  it  was  resolved  that  this 
society  agree  to  co-operate  Avith  the  Glasgow  and 
other  societies  in  memorializing  Goveniment  in 
favour  of  Gothic.  Some  other  matters  also  came 
under  consideration. 


Nuisance  arising  from  a Quarry. — At  the 
Liverpool  Police  Court,  Mr.  John  Fairclougb, 
builder,  Avas  summoned  for  allowing  an  old  delf 
belonging  to  him,  in  Margaret-street,  Everton,  to 
give  off  an  ofl'tnsive  smell,  injurious  to  the  health 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbourliood.  The 
defendant  had  previously,  on  the  8th  of  June, 
been  fined  for  the  same  offence,  and  had  been 
ordered  to  fill  up  the  delf;  but  lie  had  neglected 
to  do  so,  and  the  present  prosecution  was  insti- 
tuted by  the  Health  Committee.  Mr.  Fairclougb 
was  mulcted  in  a penalty  of  40s.  and  costs,  and 
the  m.agistrates  expressed  their  intention  of  visit- 
ing the  place  to  satisfy  themselves  as  to  the  real 
state  of  the  quarry. 

Sanitary  I'rogbess  in  New  Y'ork. — In  an 
article  on  the  public  health,  the  American  Gas- 
light  Journal,  of  1st  instant,  urges  attention  to 
the  importance  of  the  movement  lately  inau- 
gurated in  New  Y'ork  by  the  formation  of  the 
Ncav  Y'ork  Sanitary  Association,  and  the  advisa- 
bility of  instituting  such  associations  in  every  city 
and  village  in  the  States.  The  example  of  “the 
old  Avorld,”  and  especially  of  Britain  and  France, 
Is  cited  to  show  the  benefits  derivable  from  such 
a movement;  and  in  respect  to  NeAv  Y'ork  it  is 
pointed  out  that  the  present  mortality  is  such, 
by  comparison  with  that  of  London,  that 
Avere  New  Y"ork  as  populous,  there  would  be 
45,998  more  deaths  than  now  occur  annually  in 
London. 

Gas  Explosion  at  Earl’s  Court. — A serious 
explosiou  has  occurred  at  Rich  Lodge,  Earl’s-eourt, 
Brompton,  in  a cottage  on  the  premises,  and  for- 
merly inhabited  hy  a gardener,  but  unoccupied, 
except  occasionally,  about  the  time  of  the  explo- 
sion. The  cottage  had  been  supplied  with  gas 
apparatus  and  meter,  and  a smell  of  escaped  g.T5 
having  been  felt,  a lamplighter  went  beloAV  the 
ground-fioor  of  tlie  cottage  with  a light,  when  an 
explosion  took  place,  shattering  the  poor  felloAv’s 
legs,  and  blowing  Aip  the  Avhole  cottage,  floors  and 
roofs,  consisting  of  two  adjoining  rooms,  besides 
tAvo  other  outhouses  connected  with  it,  one  of 
them  a stable.  The  lamplighter  was  takeu  to  St. 
George’s  Hospital,  but  the  report  that  he  was  dead 
AA'as  (on  Tuesday)  untiaic,  although  be  has  lost  one 
leg  entirely,  and  the  other  Avas  also  broken.  The 
newspaper  report  that  it  was  the  Lodge  itself  that 
Avas  bloAvn  up  is  also  a mistake. 

>St.  Peter’s  District  Schools,  Newton-in- 
Makerfielh.  — The  foundation-stone  of  these 
buildings  was  laid  on  Tuesday,  the  16th  inst. 
by  Messrs.  W.  J.  Legh,  of  Lyme-hall,  Cheshire. 
The  ceremony  took  place  amidst  a very  large 
assembly,  the  occasion  being  united  with  the 
annual  treat  given  to  the  school  children.  These 
buildings  comprise  an  infiints’  school-room  -10  feet 
by  20  feet ; boys’  and  girls’  school-room,  each 
65  feet  by  18  feet ; with  class-rooms  18  feet  by 
15  feet.  There  is  a front  and  back  entrance,  and 
also  a lavatory  to  each  school-room,  and  the  whole 
are  calculated  to  accommodate  320  children. 
Attached  to  the  girls’  school  is  a house  for  the 
mistress,  and  to  the  boys’ a master’s  house,  each 
having  a parlour,  kitchen,  and  scullery  on  the 
ground-floor,  and  three  bed-rooms  on-the  chamber- 
floor.  Tlicre  is  an  extensive  walled  ifiay-grouud 
to  each  scliool,  and  gardens  to  the  houses.  The 
style  of  the  building  is  that  known  as  Early 
Decorated.  The  infants’  school,  gabled  to  the 
front,  with  bell-turret  adjoining,  forms  a centre. 
Right  and  left  run  the  boys’  and  girls’  school- 
rooms, the  class-rooms  to  which  and  the  houses 
form  wings.  The  contract  for  the  Avhole,  including 
entire  fitting  up,  is  rather  more  than  2,000/. 
Mr.  William  Poulson  is  the  architect,  and  Mr. 
Thomas  Stone  the  builder,  botli  of  Newton. 

The  Proposed  Exhirition  of  1861.  — Sir  : 

I beg  leave  to  suggest,  through  the  medium  of 
your  valuable  columns,  that  Avhicli  I think  will 
supply  the  lack  of  novelty  Avhich  seems  to  be  felt 
concerning  the  proposed  Exhibition  of  1861.  I 
would  propose  that  it  be  an  exhibition  of  the  Art 
Industry  of  All  Nations.  Upon  consideration  this 
will,  1 think,  be  found  to  embrace  a large  space 
of  tlie  AA'orld’s  industry.  Of  course  it  could  not  be 
expected  to  gather  all  the  art  industry  of  all  time 
together,  but  must  be  of  some  fixed  period;  and 
1 tliink  that  the  art  industry  of  the  last  ten  or 
twenty  years,  or  even  of  a longer  period  if  thought 
necessary,  would  embrace  some  of  the  greatest 
Avorks  ever  produced,  both  in  the  fine  and  mecha- 
nical arts,  and  would  constitute  an  exhibition  at 
once  ncAV  in  purpose,  attractive  in  plan,  and  that 
would  be  as  novel  and  successful  as  its  predecessor 
of  1851. — One  or  your  Readers. 

Tills  AA’Ould  be  too  confined.  It  AA’as  in- 
tended to  be  an  Exhibition  of  Art  and  Industry. 
Why  is  it  not  proceeded  Avith  ? The  French  Avill, 
perhaps,  forestall  us  after  all. 
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Labge  Steel  CiSTiyes. — An  improved  mode 
of  producing  cast-steel,  whereby  sufficient  quanti- 
ties may  be  produced  for  extreme  size  castings,  is 
said  to  have  been  invented  by  a M.  Sudre.  The 
essential  features  of  the  invention  are  the  applica- 
tion of  a reverberatory  furnace,  in  which  the  com- 
pound necessary  to  produce  steel  Js  introduced ; 
the  use  of  a reverberatory  furnace  having  the 
hearth  heated  by  a suitable  flue  beneath,  which 
admits  of  inferior  fuel  being  uscdj  the  use  of  gas 
for  the  above  purposes  j the  use  of  a highly- 
heated  vessel  as  an  intermediate  receptacle  for 
the  steel  from  the  crucibles  j and  the  use  of 
scoria  as  a protective  layer  for  the  surface  of  the 
steel. 

Ixx  SiGxs  BY  EirrxEXT  Ahttsts.  — A cor- 
respondent of  Xotes  and  Queries  writes  : — 
" Among  the  curious  inn  signs  painted  by  emi- 
nent artists  may  be  mentioned  that  of  the 
Queen’s  Head,  near  the  corner  of  New  Inn-lane, 
Epsom,  which  was  painted  by  the  celebrated 
Harlow,  while  on  a visit  to  the  family  of  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Tliomas,  of  EpSoui.  It  represented  the 
head,  I believe,  of  Queen  Caroline;  and  one  side 
of  the  sign  showed  the  face,  while  the  other  side 
depicted  the  back  of  the  head.  On  a late  visit  to 
Epsom,  I found  that  this  whimsical  sign  had  dis- 
appeared, and  I should  be  glad  to  know  what  had 
been  its  fate.”  Another  says : — “ At  a small 
tavern,  situate  at  Cottage  Green,  Camberwell, 
known  by  the  sign  of  the  “ Flying  Dutchman,” 
is  a spirited  and  large  sign,  depicting  the  before- 
mentioned  celebrated  racer  winning  the  Derby, 
ascribed  to  Herring.  The  proprietor  of  the  hos- 
telry being  alive  to  its  value,-  removes  it  in  bad 
weather.” 


The  CHAixirAKEBs’  Strike.— The  strike,  which 
has  taken  place  amongst  Ahe  chainmakcrs  in  the 
East  Worcestershire  district  still  continues,  and 
it  is  estimated  that  about  1,500  are  at  play.  It 
appears,  from  the  statement  of  the  men,  that  the 
strike  originated  in  the  fact  that  since  18  i7,  when 
the  chain  trade  was  at  its  best,  the  wages  have 
fallen  20  per  cent.  The  men  do  not  work  on  time, 
but  are  paid  by  the  cwt. : for  half- inch  chain  they 
receive  4s.  per  cwt. ; and  as  they  reckon  to  make 
five  cwt.  of  chain  per  week,  the  average  weekly 
earnings  at  present  are  about  20s.  per  man.  Out 
of  this  a boy  has  to  be  paid  for  blowing,  and  firing 
has  to  be  found.  They,  therefore,  complain,  and 
as  it  would  seem  with  some  show  of  justice,  that 
their  earnings  are  insufficient  to  support  and  j 
educate  their  families,  and  they,  therefore,  ask  for  j 
5s.  per  cwt.  for  half-inch  chain,  and  for  thicker 
chain  in  proportion.  Many  cases  of  wilful  damage  ] 
to  bellows  have  been  reported,  but  the  union  men  i 
deny  that  it  originates  with  them.  Several  meet- 1 
ings  have  been  held  at  Cradley,  and  the  men  have 
unanimously  resolved  to  continue  the  strike,  unless 
the  advance  be  conceded.  One  firm  has  already 
given  in  to  the  demand  of  the  workmen. 

MoxEitENTAL. — Thc  model  statuette  of  Wedg- 
wood for  the  Potteries  memorial  statue  has  been 
prepared  by  Mr.  Edward  Davis,  of  Loudon,  whose 
bronze  statues  of  General  Nott,  at  Carmarthen, 
and  of  the  Duke  of  Rutland,  at  Leicester,  are 
known.  The  design  represents  the  potter  dis- 
coursing upon  the  Portland  Vase,  which  he  holds 
in  his  left  hand,  while  with  his  right  he  seems  to 
be  commending  it  as  a model  for  study.  The  North 
Staffordshire  Railway  directors  have  gfanted  a 
site  in  the  Station-square,  at  Stoke.  The  executive 
committee  appointed  by  the  subscribers  have 
adopted  it.  The  contract  with  Mr.  Davis  will  be 
carried  out,  and  the  work  begun  without  delay. 
—A  mural  monument,  of  somewhat  unusual 
style,  has  just  been  completed  by  Mr.  Joseph 
Stephens,  of  Worcester,  in  memory  of  Elizabeth 
Hannah  Fenton,  daughter  of  Mr.  Fenton,  chair- 
man of  the  O.  W.  W.  Company.  It  is  2 feet 
3 inches  high,  and  1 foot  7 inches  wide,  being 
constructed  of  Caen  stone,  in  the  semblance  of  a 
square-headed  Gothic  window  of  two  lights,  with 
tracery  in  the  head.  At  the  back,  as  though  seen 
through  a window,  is  a marble  slab,  the  whole  size 
of  the  monument,  on  which  is  the  inscription  to 
the  deceased.  The  local  Herald,  in  describing  it, 
remarks  that  there  is  a somewhat  similar  monu- 
ment in  Stratford  Church. A monument  has 

just  been  erected  at  Severn  Stoke  Church  to  the 
memory  of  the  late  Mr.  Joseph  Jones,  of  Spring- 
bank.  It  consists  of  a coped  tomb,  having  upon 
its  upper  surface  a foliated  cross  enriched  with 
ball-flowers.  In  the  centre  of  the  cross  is  carv'ed 
a passion-flower,  and  at  each  angle  of  the  tomb 
the  figure  of  an  adoring  angel.  On  the  four  sides 
are  carved  suitable  emblems.  The  monument  has 
been  executed  by  Mr.  Wm.  Forsyth,  from  a design 
Tu  Hopkins,  of  Worcester,  architect. 

The  stone  was  brought  from  Doulton,  in  Somerset- 
shire. 


I 
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Papebixg  of  Rooms. — I have  often  thought 
that  the  ornamental  papering  of  rooms  might  be 
greatly  improved,  and  rendered  useful  and  in 
structive,  by  substituting  maps  for  the  usual  pat- 
terns— not  on  a too  minute  scale,  but  showing 
the  principal  places.  Ho^  many  thousands  who 
daily  read  about  seas,  rivers,  and  places,  know 
nothing  of  their  position  on  the  map  of  the 
world  ! Ry  constantly  having  tasteful  ornamental 
maps  before  us  on  our  walls,  we  shquld  become 
familiar  with  the  whole  world.  I wish  some 
manufacturer  of  room  papers  would  try  the  expe- 
riment, which  I think  would  succeed,  particularly 
as  to  library  papers. — Theta  in  the  Field. 

The  Deixkixg-Fountaix  Motemext. — There 
was  a sad  outcry  from  want  of  water  in  the 
grounds  of  the  Crystal  Pakce  on  Tuesday  (the 
Foresters’  day),  when  such  multitudes  flocked 
thither,  including  thousands  of  Teetotalers  with 
their  wives  and  children.  Here,  as  well  as  at 
Kew  and  other  such  places,  drinking-fountains 
really  must  be  put  up,  however  cheap  or  humble 
they  may  be:  even  simple  taps  would  do.  It  is 
not  seemly  that,  in  a resort'so  general  as  that  of 
thc  Crystal  Palace  especially,  there  should  be  any 
want  of  an  obviously  desirable  and  useful  arrange- 
ment such  as  this, — a want  which  induces  the 
multitude  to  feel  that  an  indirect  object  in  view 
must  be  to  produce  a thirst-pressure  impelling 
them  to  taps  of  another  order,  which  are  plenti- 
fully enough  supplied  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  The 
Zoological  Gardens,  Regent’s-park,  we  hear,  are 
being  supplied  with  drinking-fountains ; and  we 
do  not  see  how  Kew,Cremorne,  the  Crystal  Palace, 
and  even  the  Parks,  for  which  we  have  for  many 
years  urged  thS  desideratum,  can  much  longer 
resist  either  the  good  example  thus  set  them,  or 
the  urgent  requirement  itself,  by  which  thou- 
sands would  be  daily  refreshed  and  benefited. 

At  Newbury,  a fountain  is  to  be  erected  by  sub- 
scription. The  site  selected  is  at  the  west  end  of 

the  Mansion  House. At  Yarmouth  the  mayor 

has  offered  to  erect  at  his  outi  expense  a fountain 
in  one  of  the  public  places.  The  site  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Local  Board  of  Health  will  proba- 
bly be  either  on  the  south  quay  or  at  the  back  of 

the  Town-hall. To  the  Newcastle  fountains 

erected  at  the  Grey  Monument  and  in  Neville- 
street,  Messrs.  Dunn  & Co.  of  Market  and  Grey- 
streets,  says  the  Gateshead  Obseri'er,  have  now 
added  a third,  opposite  St.  Thomas’s  Church.  A 
fourth,  we  believe,  is  to  be  erected  by  this  firm. 

At  Dublin,  preparations  are  being  made  for 

the  insertion  of  a drinking-fountain  into  the 
western  side  of  the  pedest.il  of  the  statue  of  King 
William  at  College-green. 

Strikes. — Since  the  repeal  in  1824  of  the  Com- 
bination Act,  which  made  the  combination  on  the 
part  of  the  workmen  to  raise  wages  a punishable 
offence,  numerous  strikes  have  taken  place  through  - 
out  thc  three  kingdoms  in  almost  every  depart- 
ment of  labour,  nearly  all  of  which  have  been  un- 
successful, and  have  exercised  a most  disastrous 
influence  on  the  welfare  of  the  operatives  engaged 
in  them.  Economical  science,  as  we  have  seen, 
affirms  peremptorily  that  it  is  impossible  for  com- 
binations and  strikes  to  raise  or  keep  up  per- 
manently the  price  of  labour,  and  experience  has 
abundantly  verified  the  declaration.  Tliere  are 
three  ways  in  which  strikes  have  terminated  un- 
successfully, and  have  frequently  lowered  the  rate 
of  wages  rather  than  raised  it.  They  have  wasted 


Teixitt  Church,  Barxstaple. — Sir:  About 
ten  years  ago  a magnificent  church  was  erected 
in  this  town,  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Trinity.  Would 
you  believe  it,  sir, — the  present  incumbent  has, 
\vith  a ruthlessness  worthy  of  the  Goths  and 
Vandals,  suffered  the  beautiful  arches  separating 
the  nave  from  the  chancel  and  transepts,  together 
with  the  carved  angels  which  support  the  hammer- 
beams  of  the  roof,  to  be  yellow-washed ! — Btldax. 

Direct  or  Imjiediate  (?)  Issue  of  Heat  ixto 
Mechanical  Motion. — A curious  apparatus  has 
been  described  in  the  Philosophical  Magazine, 
illustrating  a new  mode  of  producing  motion  by 
means  of  heat.  It  consists  of  a massive  circular 
horizontal  railway  composed  of  copper.  The 

r. ails  are  made  red-hot,  and  a thin  ball  of  German 
silver  is  then  placed  upon  them.  Immediately 
the  ball  is  placed  upon  the  rails  it  begins  to  travel, 
and  continues  to  be  propelled  in  a uniform 
direction  as  long  as  the  rails  remain  sufficiently 
hot.  The  development  of  this  new  fact  in  science, 

s. iys  the  Birmingham  Daily  Post,  is  a result  ot 
experiments  recently  made  by  our  scientific 
fellow-townsman,  Mr.  G.  Gore. 

WnoXETER. — The  quadrangular  building  ad- 
joining one  of  the  principal  streets  of  ancient 
Uriconium  has  been  more  extensively  uncovered, 
and  presents  in  some  respects  features  different 
from  what  was  expected.  The  back  part,  or 
eastern  side,  which  was  supposed  to  be  a long  in- 
closure  like  a cloister  or  crypto-porticus,  is  divided 
into  compartments  by  four  transverse  walls,  which 
advance  only  a little  more  than  half  way  across, 
leaving  a clear  passage  running  not  only  along  the 
whole  length  of  this  building,  but  apparently  ex- 
tending beyond  it.  These  divisions  give  us  very 
much  the  notion  of  their  having  been  shops  or 
stalls,  and  in  one  of  them  was  found  on  the^oor 
a small  round  iron  box,  standing  on  three  legs, 
with  its  lid  on,  and  so  much  corroded  by  the  rust 
that  it  is  hermetically  sealed,  but  a bit  of  the  upper 
edge  having  been  broken  off  by  the  pick  of  the 
excavator  enables  us  to  perceive  that  the  inside  is 
partly  filled  with  decayed  wood,  apparently  of  some 
rare  kind,  with  some  implement  “of  metal  in  the 
middle,  which  cannot  be  examined  without  further 
breaking  the  bo.x.  The  progress  of  the  excava- 
tions in  the  more  important  part  of  the  area  in 
possession  of  the.  excavations  committee  is  very 
much  impeded  at  present  by  the  accumulation  of 
earth  taken  out  of  them,  and  by  the  uncertainty 
in  which  the  question  of  keeping  a portion  perma- 
nently open  remains.  There  is  a general  and  very 
strong  feeling  that  ruins  of  so  deeply  interesting  a 
character  should  not  be  buried  againl  ' 

Finch-lane,  City. — In  nothing  is  the  English- 
man’s love  of  independence  and  freedom  of  action 
more  conspicuously  displayed  than  in  the  utter 
absence  of  anything  like  uniformity  that  generally 
characterizes  our  street  architecture.  There  is 
but  a single  street  in  the  City  in  which  a complete 
unity  of  idea  is  carried  out  in  the  construction  of 
its  buildings;  and  that  street  is  Moorgate-street. 
The  next  approximation  to  so  desirable  a con- 
summation is  Cannon-street.  In  nearly  every 
other  street,  chaos  and  confusion  arc  the  dis- 
order of  the  day,  and  in  no  important  thorough- 
fare with  which  we  are  acquainted  is  there  a 
gi;eater  disregard  for  law  and  regularity  than  in 
Finch-lane,  Comhill.  If  the  spectator  stand  at 
the  south-east  comer  of  this  narrow  and  crooked 
street,  which  now  contains  but  a dozen  houses,  he 


the  capital  of  the  masters  as  well  as  the  savings  ! will  find  that  a monntain  of  bricks  and  mortar 
of  the  workmen,  and  [have  thus  diminished  the  ' closes  the  view  before  the  eye  reaches  Tliread- 


fnnd  out  of  which  labour  is  paid  : they  have  com-  ] needle-street ; but  should  he  cross  to  the  opposite 
pelled  masters  to  substitute  machinery  for  manual , comer,  he  will  then  be  enabled  to  take  a coup 


labour, — a gain  to  the  community  at  large,  but  a d'oiil  that  will  embrace  the  full  proportions  of 
serious  injury  to  the  operatives  in  the  particular  | Finch-lane,  with  all  its  charming  luxuriance  of 


branches  of  manufacture  in  which  this  occurred ; incongruity.  Some  person  may  exclaim,  in  the 


and  they  have  completely  destroyed  the  trade  in  ^ plenitude  of  his  ignorance,  what  possible  interest 
certain  districts,  and  caused  the  masters  to  remove  ' can  attach  to  such  a place  as  that?  and  why 
their  factories  to  other  situations  where  they  would  , dwell  upon  a theme  so  trifling?  To  such  ques- 
be  free  from  the  improper  control  of  their  men.  | tions  as  these,  we  have  a reply  that  will,  we  trust. 
It  would  be  easy  to  furnish  abundant  examples  of  be  quite  satisfactory,  even  though  no  other  were 
all  these  results.  To  take  the  last  first : — The  ! at  hand.  Be  it  known,  then,  to  all  and  every  of 
lace  trade  was,  to  a great  extent,  driven  out  of  our  readers,  and  to  the  whole  world  besides,  that 


Nottinghamshire  by  the  combinations  of  the 
Luddites.  The  silk  trade  migratM  from  Maccles- 
field in  consequence  of  the  restrictions  placed  on 
labour  by  the  trades’  unions  there.  The  business 
of  calico-printing,  which  was  long  carried  oa  in 
Belfast,  was  taken  from  it  in  consequence  of  the 
combination  of  the  operatives.  Bandon  lost  its 
cotton  trade,  and  Dublin  both  its  shipbuilding  and 
its  foundry  trade,  from  the  same  cause ; and,  on  a 
modeijpte  estimate,  wages  to  the  amount  of 
500,000^  a-year  have  been  withdrawn  from  the 
Irish  metropolis  in  the  manufacture  of  almost 
every  article  of  consumption,  entirely  in  couse- 
quence  of  the  repeated  strikes  of  the  operatives. — 
Scottish  Press.  , 


the  great  and  immortal  inventor  of  the  steam- 
engine,  James  Watt,  did,  in  the  year  of  grace 
1765,  work  at  the  art  and  mystery  of  instrument 
making  in  this  very  lane,  and  for  one  John 
Morgan,  who,  but  for  his  fortuitous  connection 
with  the  illustrious  Scotchman,  would  have  been 
as  little  known  to  us  as  the  man  in  the  moon. 
There  are  but  twelve  houses  in  Finch-lane  : some 
sixteen  years  ago,  it  contained  twenty-three. 
What  is  lost  in  number,  however,  is  made  up  in 
altitude.  The  Finch-lane  of  the  past  had,  and  the 
Finch-lane  of  the  present  has,  two  remarkable 
characteristics.  Its  preponderating  elements  were 
and  are  food  for  the  body  and  food  for  the  mind. 
— City  Press, 
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The  Town  and  Coventry  Buildci-  m 1667. 

iT  is  good  sometimes  to 
look  back  : we  may  gain 
whether  the  review  serve 
to  encourage  by  showing 
the  advance  we  have  made, 
or  to  stimulate  by  remind- 
ing us  that  but  little  pro- 
gress has  been  effected. 
Some  time  ago  Mr.  Elms- 
lie  goodnaturcdly  left  with 
““  us  a little  book  on  the 
practical  part  of  the  pro- 
fession, published,  as  were 
two  or  tlnee  somewhat 
similar  works,  just  after 
the  fire  of  1666,  and  which 
probably  is  unknown  to 
the  majority  of  our  readers. 
It  is  called  “ The  City 
and  Country  Purchaser 
and  Builder.  Composed 
by  S.[tephen]  P.[rimatt], 
Gent. and  the  writer 
shows  the  feeling  with 
which  he  published  it  by 
adding,  from  Plato,  ‘‘Non 
7iohis  soli  nali  smins.'’  It 
is  dedicated  to  the  Justices 
and  Barons  “ appointed 
by  Act  of  Parliament  for  determination  of 
differences  touching  houses  burnt  down  or 
demolished  by  reason  of  the  late  Fire  in 
London  and  the  author  says  “ being  con- 
scious to  myself  of  no  worse  aim  in  the 
publishing  of  this  work,  than  the  good  of  my 
countrey,  I have  this  presumiition  that  I shall 
not  incur  your  Honors’  displeasiure.”  He  gives 
tables  for  computing  the  value  of  lands  and 
leases  at  different  rates  of  interest ; and  in  the 
second  book.  Liber  sccundus,  as  he  prefers  to 
call  it,  looks  into  “ the  respective  mysteries 
employed  in  building,”  shows  what  houses 
should  cost,  and  concludes  with  the  germ  of  a 
treatise  oi!^^-«urveying  and  measuring  superficies 
and  solids,  as  a necessary  thing  to  be  known 
to  the  builder. 

Let  us  see  what  he  says  as  to  the  valuation 
of  ground  for  making  of  brick  : — 

“ Ground  near  London,  that  hath  a good 
Clay  3 or  4 foot  deep,  is  very  valuable  for  the 
making  Brick.  It  may  be  accompted  that  a 
yard  of  Earth  square  will  make  seven  or  eight 
hunthed  of  Bricks.  If  the  owner  of  the  Ground 
will  not  make  Bricks  himself,  and  so  take  all 
the  trouble  and  profit,  he  may  let  the  same  for 
a certain  Kent  to  be  paid  out  of  every  thou- 
sand : he  may  accoimt  that  he  may  have  a 
thousand  of  Bricks  made,  and  ready  for  use, 
all  charges  for  Workmanship  in  fitting  the 
Earth,  Sand,  Straw,  making,  turning,  and 
burning,  at  seven  shillings  sixpence,  or  eight 
shillings  a thousand ; he  may  add  three  shillings 
for  the  carriage  of  every  thousand  to  the  place 
where  the  same  are  to  be  used  ; which  carriage 
is  either  more  or  less,  according  to  the  distance 
of  the  place  : the  seven  shillings  sixpence  for 
making,  being  added  to  the  three  shillings  for 
carriage,  amounts  unto  ten  shillings  and  six- 
pence ; so  that  if  the  bricks  yield  thirteen  or 
fourteen  shillings  a thousand,  there  is  two 
shillings  and  sixpence,  or  three  shillings  and 
sixpence  profit  in  every  thousand  for  the 
Ground,  and  so  if  more  or  less. 

“The  Proprietor  may  afford  the  Undertaker 
a moiety  of  the  profit  at  least,  and  so  may  set 
a certain  Kent,  wliich  may  be  one  or  two 
shillings  in  a thousand,  or  more  or  less,  accord- 
ing to  the  goodness  and  fineness  of  the  Clay, 
and  the  Ground  lying  convenient.” 

He  points  out  very  properly,  that  in  principal 
streets  the  ground-rent  is  an  important  point  to 
be  considered  in  valuing  a house.  “ Suppose,” 
he  SOTS,  “ a House  that  was  standing  before  the 
late  Fire  in  Oiea'pside,  and  worth  an  hundred 
pounds  per  ami.  and  would  yield  fifteen  hun- 


dred pounds,  if  the  same  was  to  be  sold,  and 
now  to  be  rebuilt  will  cost  five  hundred  pounds, 
to  make  it  of  the  same  value.  You  may 
reckon  the  Ground  Kent  of  this  House  to  be 
worth  a thousand  pounds,  which  is  twenty 
years’  purchase  for  fifty  pounds  por  ann.  and 
the  Building  upon  the  same,  allowing  ten 
pounds  in  every  hundred,  worth  fifty  pounds 
per  ann.  more  ; so  that  the  Ground  Rent  and 
the  Building  together,  amount  unto  one  hun- 
dred pounds  ann.  and  are  worth  fifteen 
hundred  pounds  to  be  sold  5 which  makes  it 
plain,  that  such  improvements  is  not  altogether 
occasioned  by  vertue  of  the  Building,  but  prin- 
cipally by  the  scituation  of  the  ground  ; so 
that  fifty  pounds  per  ann.  is  but  a reasonable 
Ground-rent  for  a House  that  will  cost  five 
hundred  pounds  the  re-building,  and  ycild  one 
hundred  pounds  per  ann.  when  built.” 

His  advice  as  to  the  selection  of  a master 
builder,  with  which  he  commences  the  second 
book,  had  reference  to  a different  state  of 
things  than  that  which  now  prevails.  He 
says, — “ And  let  him  make  choice  of  such  a 
master  workman  as  will  set  his  helping  hand 
to  set  the  work  forward  ; such  a workman  will 
afford  to  do  his  work  cheaper,  than  others  who 
walk  with  their  rules  by  their  sides,  and  it 
doth  very  much  discourage  those  from  idle- 
ness who  work  under  him.” 

He  further  urges  him  who  would  build  to  bo 
assured,  before  making  progress,  that  “ his 
house,  when  built,  will  render  him  eight 
pound  in  the  hundred  at  least  for  every  hun- 
dred pound  expended,  or  else  it  will  not  be 
worth  his  building.” 

We  learn  that  the  price  then  demanded  for 
every  rod  of  brickwork  by  some  was  11. ; but 
he  says  : — “ You  may  reckon  that  every  Kod  of 
Brick-work  being  reduced  to  one  Brick  and 
a half,  will  take  up  Four  thousand  and  five 
hundred  of  Bricks,  for  which  if  you  reckon 
Sixteen  Shillings  for  every  thousand,  it  comes 
unto  three  pounds  twelve  shillings  : every  Rod 
of  work  doth  usually  take  up  an  hundi'ed  and  a 
quarter  of  lyme,  for  which  if  you  reckon  after 
the  rate  of  ten  shillings  a hundred,  it  amounts 
to  twelve  shillings  and  sixpence  : every  hundred 
of  Lyme  requires  two  load  and  a half  of  Sand, 
which  if  you  estimate  at  three  shillings  per 
load,  and  for  two  load  and  a half,  it  conies 
unto  seven  shillings  and  six  pence.  As  for 
workmanship,  it  is  commonly  accounted 
amongst  ordinary  workmen,  that  three  indif- 
ferent Brick-layers  and  three  Labourers  to 
make  and  serve  them  with  Bricks  and  Mortar, 
are  able  to  erect  a Rod  and  more  every  day  of 
low  Party  walls,  and  ordinary  work  : you  may 
reckon  that  they  are  not  able  to  do  so  much  of 
Front  work  and  arching-work  for  windows,  and 
that  it  doth  require  some  small  time  for  to  fit 
their  scaffolds,  which  is  some  loss  in  their  work  : 
so  that  if  you  give  the  Brick-layers  after  the 
rate  of  three  shillings  a day,  and  the  Laboimers 
one  shilling  and  eight  pence,  the  workman- 
ship for  Brick-layers  and  Labourers,  reckoning 
that  a Brick-layer  is  able  to  lay  (taking  the 
Front  and  Arch  work,  with  the  Foundations  and 
party  walls)a  thousand  Bricks  everyday,  onesort 
of  work  with  another : a Rod  of  Brick-work  after 
that  mte  for  workmanship,  wiU  amount  unto 
about  21  shillings  ; and  for  the  master  workman 
for  the  supervising  them,  and  for  his  >Scaffblds, 
six  or  seven  shillings  a Rod.  You  may  com- 
pute the  same  to  amount  unto  six  pounds  a 
Rod,  which  may  be  reasonable  for  an  agree- 
ment by  the  Great,  materials  and  workmen 
being  at  the  Rates  before  mentioned  ; or  if  it 
be  only  for  workman-ship,  you  may  allow, 
taking  the  better  sort  of  work  with  the  worser, 
one  iDOund  eight  shillings  for  every  Rod,  there 
being  a Master  Workman.” 

“Sammel-bricks”  are  to  be  especiallyavoided, 
not  to  be  allowed  even  in  “ the  choar  of  the 
foundation,”  and  the  builder  is  advised  to  lay 
all  “ the  ends  of  the  joysts  and  summers  in 
loam,”  to  prevent  them  from  rotting  through 
the  heat  of  the  lime.  Before  the  Great  Fire  the 
price  of  brickwork  was  51.  or  bl.  10s.  per  rod, 
something  extra  being  given  for  chinmeys. 
Under  the  head  of  “ Plalsterers”  he  says 
“You  may  reckon  that  an  hundred  of  lyme 
which  is  worth  10  shillings,  and  half  a load  of 
sand  that  is  worth  one  shilling  and  six  pence 
to  mix  with  the  same,  and  5 bushels  of  hair 


worth  7 shillings  6 pence,  will  cover  one 
thousand  of  laths  that  are  5 foot  long,  and  worth 
one  shilling  eight  pence  a bundle  or  hundred, 
which  for  a thousand  is  sixteen  shillings  and 
Sd.  which  for  all  materials,  amounts  to  IZ.  15s.  8d. 
to  which  you  may  add  14s.  4d.  for  workman- 
ship in  lathing  and  xfiaistering,  it  amounts  unto 
21.  10s.  which  is  after  the  rate  of  lOd.  for  eveiy 
square  yard  of  work,  for  ceding  or  partition- 
walls,  a thousand  of  laths  covering  60  yards  of 
plaistering.” 

Estimates  are  given  of  various-sized  build- 
ings. The  cost  of  a house  in  a street,  20  feet 
in  front,  40  feet  in  depth,  and  four  stories 
high,  besides  cellars  and  garrets,  is  brought  to 
426/.  6s.  lid.  after  deducting  the  value  of  the 
two  half  party-walls  to  be  paid  for  by  the 
adjoining  oumers. 

Timber,  “ both  fir  and  oak,”  Is  put  down  at 
IZ.  15s.  a load  ; iron  balconies,  od.  or  5jd.  a 
pound;  “glasseiy”  at  6d.  a foot;  and  load 
wrought,  at  18s.  a hundred.”  A number  of 
rude  Ilians  or  platforms,  as  they  are  called,  are 
given.  But  how  much  he  knows  of  art  may  be 
judged  of  from  his  teaching  that,— “ The  art 
of  architecture  to  be  used  in  any  sort  of  build- 
ing in  High  streets  or  lanes  consists  oncly  in 
the  placing  of  chimneys  and  staircases  for  con- 
venience of  trade  or  otherwise  ; for  which 
purpose  I have  set  yoti  do-wn  chimneys  and 
staircases  of  most  sorts.”  At  the  close  of  his 
“advice”  he  gives  some  observations  on  the 
desirability  of  having  a garden,  “it  being  the 
purest  of  humane  pleasures  and  a great  refresh- 
ment to  the  spirits  of  man  ;”  coolly  taken  from 
Bacon’s  Essay,  “ Of  Gardens,”  without  any 
acknowledgment ; and  he  concludes  with  the 
very  sensible  remark,  that  “where  the  Countrey 
Builder  cannot  make  election  of  a place  where 
he  may  have  all  these  Conveniencie.s,  it  is  good 
for  him  to  get  as  many  of  them  as  he  can.” 

There  were  very  few  English  works  on  the  art 
in  1667,  when  this  book  appeared.  Amongst 
those  published  abroad  at  this  time  and  soon 
after,  we  may  point  out  to  our  younger  readers 
Alberti’s  “ Le  re  <Ldificatoria”  Florence, 
1485;  P.  de  Lorme’s  “ Arckitedure,"  1568; 
Serlio’s  “ Opere  (TArchitcUnra”  1584  ; Scara- 
mozzi’s  “LIdea  dell’  Arckitectwa  Universale,'^ 
1615  ; “ L’Architcdura  di  Palladio,”  Venice, 
1642;  Freart’s  “ Paris,  1650;  An- 

drouet  du  Cerceau’s  “ Litre  L Architedure,” 
1662  ; and  Pierre  Bullet’s  “ Architcchtrc  Pra- 
tique,” Paris,  1601. 

In  England,  Wotton  had  published  Ms 
“Elements  of  Architecture”  in  1624.  Per- 
haps the  earliest  work  on  practical  architec- 
ture issued  here  was  one  by  John  Sliute, 
called  “ The  First  and  chiefe  groundes  of 
Architectime.”  Shute,  who  is  described  as 
painter-stainer  and  architect,  was  sent  to 
study  in  Italy  by  John,  Duke  of  Northumber- 
land, in  1550,  and  published  his  work,  a folio 
volume,  soon  after.  He  died  on  the  25th  of 
September,  1563,  and  was  buried  in  the  old 
chinch  of  St.  Edmund,  Lombard-street.*  The 
commencement  of  his  epitajrh  shall  serve  as 
the  ending  of  our  article  : — 

“ This  monument  declares,  that  here  the  corps  doe  lye 
Of  him  that  sought  in  science  sight  to  publish  prudently, 
(Among  the  rest  of  things,  the  which  he  put  in  ure), 
That  ancient  practice  and  profomid,  that  bight  of  archi- 
tecture, 

A knowledge  meet  for  those  that  buildings  doe  erect, 

As  by  his  workes,  at  large  set  forth,  is  shewne  the  full 
effect." 


CHESTER,  REVISITED. 

THE  DECORATIOXS  IN  THE  CATHEDItAL. 

Sketches,  made  some  years  ago,  of  buildings 
in  Chester,  and  impressions  which  we  Lave  derived 
lately,  show  that  considerable  cliangcs  have  been 
made  in  the  architecture,  which  had  once,  and 
indeed  still  presents,  features  of  interest  and 
beauty,  and  some  which  are  peculiar  to  the  city. 
Most  of  these  features,  or  those  which  may  be 
called  historic  or  antiquarian,  have  been  noticed 
in  our  pages,  either  on  the  occasion  of  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Archasological  Association  in  18 19,  or 
at  other  times;  and  therefore,  we  are  not  again 
about  to  describe  the  remnants  of  the  Roman  city, 
the  old  walls,  the  Cathedral  aud  St.  John’s 
Church,  or  particularly’  the  “ Rows,”  and  the  half- 
timbered  houses,  or  the  modern  Grosvenor-bridge, 
— though  these  things  deserve  the  attention  of 
persons  who  visit  Chester  for  the  first  time.  Our 
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object  rather,  just  now,  is  to  recount  what  has 
been  done  most  recently. 

We  observe,  then,  that  many  of  the  old  build- 
ings that  gave  the  peculiar  character  to  the 
streets  at  the  earlier  date  alluded  to,  have  been  re- 
moved; whilst  in  their  stead,  and  in  place  of  others, 
there  have  been  erected  a considerable  niimber  of 
houses  of  Gothic  character,  but  of  the  peculiar 
modem  versions  of  the  Gothic,  whilst  of  mate- 
rials more  durable  than  those  of  the  half-timbered 
houses.  “The  Rows”  are  preserved,  as  well  as 
the  general  plan  of  tlie  centre  of  the  town,  which 
may  be  described  as  that  simply  of  two  lines  of 
street  intersecting  one  another  in  the  form  of  a 
cross,  a considerable  space  of  the  ground  in  each 
internal  angle  formed  being  reached  only  by  nar- 
row courts  from  the  “rows.”  Entered  from 
such  courts  are  many  residences,  even  of  people  of 
a higher  class  than  would  be  found  in  courts  of  a 
similar  kind  in  London.  Withont  a more  detailed 
plan  than  appears  to  be  procurable  in  Chester,  it 
is  not  easy  to  understand  what  are  the  divisions  of 
property : but  the  arrangements  spoken  of  cannot 
be  quite  accordant  with  sanitary  principles.  Both 
the  depth  of  the  plots  of  ground  and  the  “rows,” 
however,  arc  favourable  to  the  architecture  and 
the  purposes  of  shops.  As  regards  the  latter,  the 
two  stories  of  shops, — the  lower  story  being  at 
the  street-level,  and  the  front  of  the  shop  above 
being  set  back  sn  far  as  to  leave  room  both  for  a 
passageway  under  cover,  and  generally,  in  addi- 
tion, on  the  opposite  side,  for  a stall  or  counter, — 
economize  space  in  the  manner  needed  in  towns, 
and  allow  of  purchases  being  made  by  ladies  with 
comfort  in  any  kind  of  weather.  Opportunity 
fur  the  exposure  of  wares  and  for  business 
announcements,  more  than  the  ground  story 
alTurds,  is  certainly  wanted  in  London,  and  we 
have  advocated  adoption,  to  a considerable  extent, 
of  the  external  gallery  system,  fur  that  reason  as 
well  as  for  the  reasons  which  arc  familiar  to  those 
wlm  have  considered  the  question  of  residences 
for  the  middle  and  humbler  classes.  But  as  to 
architectural  effect,  it  will  be  understood  by  pro- 
fessional readers,  that  there  must  be  in  the  cir- 
cumstances pertaining  to  the  sites  of  all  the 
buildings  in  the  Chester  “ rows,”  considerable 
opportunities.  The  front  next  the  street,  with 
the  upper  stories  carried  on  arches  or  a bressum- 
mer,  is  free  from  the  defect  of  one  which  seems 
to  be  borne  only  on  glass ; whilst,  as  the  shop, 
from  beiiiff  so  much  set  back,  nece.ssarily  extends 
considerably  beyond  the  back  wall  of  the  body  of 
the  bouse,  a top-light  can  be  contrived  in  the 
shop  with  consitlerable  advantage,  decoratively. 
Conseqtiently,  allhough  the  “rows,”  retaining  the 
old  form,  liave,  in  several  instances,  very  low 
ceilings,  and  the  building-sites  each  are  without  * 
light  from  the  sides,  m.any  of  the  shops  are  very 
well  lighted,  and  some  of  them  have  a tasteful  * 
appearance,  not  usual  in  small  provincial  towns.  ' 
We  have  said,  or  left  it  to  be  implied,  that  j 
much  of  the  alteration  in  the  architectural  cha- : 
racter  of  Chester  had  accrued  from  the  modern  j 
system  of  building,  and  use  of  materials  more 
durable  than  timber  and  plaster.  We  confess 
that  we  are  not  wholly  satisfied  with  the  result  of 
the  change.  Part  of  the  old  city  of  Chester  seems 
to  he  wanting;  and  new  houses  have  sprung  up  in  ' 
a dress  which  is  strange,  though  intended  to  bar- : 
monize  with  the  old.  Removal  of  buildings  from 
time  to  time  is  unavoidable ; but  the  question 
arises  whether  it  is  desirable  at  all,  to  regard  old 
associations,  where  circumstances  would  render  it 
inevitable  for  them  to  be  destroyed.  Certainly  ^ 
the  Media-wal  architects  acted  on  no  principle  of 
preserving  associations.  Leaving  this  question, 
we  would  merely  record  the  fact  of  the  appearance 
presented  by  the  streets  of  Cl)ester  now  as  com- 
pared with  twenty  years  ago.  A larger  proper- 1 
tion  of  the  houses  are  brick-fronted ; and  one  ' 
group  of  buildings  in  the  Eastgate,  with  elaborate 
workmanship,  has  just  been  completed  in  stone.  ' 
Till  quite  lately,  however,  in  rebuilding  at 
Clicster,  the  effort  was  to  reproduce,  as  nearly  as  I 
possible,  the  half-timbered  houses;  and  in  our! 
volume  for  1856  we  gave  an  illustration  of  two  ' 
adjoining  buildings  in  Eastgate-street,  the  shops 
of  Mr.  Roberts,  bookseller,  and  Mr.  Bolland,  con- 
fectioner, which  were  erected  about  the  time, 
from  the  designs  of  Air.  T.  M.  Penson,  the  archi- 
tect of  the  stone-fronted  building  we  have  spoken 
of  (and  which  is  in  the  same  street),  as  well  cs 
of  other  works  in  the  town.  The  fronts  in 
the  two  cases  mentioned,  belong  in  character  of 
detail  to  the  Late  Gothic  period,  and  re-^emble 
the  old  buildings  at  Coventry,  in  the  enrichment 
of  the  gable-boards,  or  “barge-boards,”  and  in 
the  wMden  tracery  to  the  window-lights.  Repre- 
sentations in  the  two  local  guide-books  differ  from 
one  another ; the  architect’s  design,  as  shown  in 
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our  volume,  however,  displays  much  cleverness,  as 
in  the  corbelling-out  of  the  gable-crowned  central 
portion  of  one  of  the  fronts  in  advance  of  the 
bressummer,  and  the  supporting  of  the  ends  of 
the  bressmnmers  by  bold  corbels,  reducing  the 
span,  so  that  there  is  no  effect  of  weakness.  The 
lower  story  and  its  shop  front,  and  the  iron- 
work above  it,  which  forms  the  balnstrading  to 
the  “row,”  as  in  other  recent  works,  are  well 
managed.  In  certain  fronts  of  the  same  class 
of  construction,  as  in  the  premises  of  Messrs. 
Platt  & Son,  chemists,  also  in  Eastgate. street  and 
Row,  the  character  of  the  seventeenth  century 
half-timbered  houses,  the  prevailing  character  of 
the  old  buildings  of  the  town,  Las  been  imitated. 
There  are  other  new  buildings  in  Watergate-street 
and  elsewhere,  of  the  timber-and-plaster  method 
of  constmetion,  but  having  less  decoration  than 
the  works  we  have  mentioned.  The  plaster,  or 
cement  filling-in,  of  course,  is  a covering  to  brick- 
work, in  place  of  plaster  on  lathing. 

In  other  buildings  which  appear  more  recent, 
including  several  in  Bridge-street,  red  brick  and 
stone  were  employed,  with  darker  coloured  bricks 
occasionally  in  patterns.  In  these  cases  the  gable 
may  be  coped  with  mouldings  and  terminated  by 
a stone  finial:  an  oriel  window  in  stone  may  be 
noticed  in  tlie  principal  upper  story : the  whole 
details  may  be  of  the  Early  “Decorated”  cha- 
racter; and  whilst  a bressummer  is  retaini  d,  and 
its  ends  are  carried  on  corbels,  both  these  parts  of 
the  design  are  treated  as  atone  actually  or  bv 
imitation. 

M'e  now  come  to  Mr.  Penson’s  most  consider- 
able addition  to  the  street  architecture  of 
Chester, — the  work  already  spoken  of  as  com- 
pleted very  recently.  It  comprises  the  sites  ad- 
joining one  another,  of  two  of  tlie  houses  of  East- 
gate-street.  The  whole  is  harmoniously  treated 
as  one  stono-frouted  design,  with  a staircase-tower 
rising  in  the  front,  directly  from  the  street  level 
(the  “row”  of  the  upper  story  being  continued 
at  the  back  of  this  tower),  and  set  to  one  side,  so 
as  to  give  the  effect  of  two  originally  unequal 
frontages.  The  bressummer  method  of  support 
is  here  dispensed  with ; arches  (pointed  segmental) 
and  circular  piers,  or  arches  and  responds,  being 
substituted  in  the  story  first  above  the  street,  or 
that  of  the  “ rows.”  I'hcre  are  three  such  arches 
on  the  one  side  of  the  tower,  and  a single  wide 
arch  on  the  other.  There  are  two  stories  above  the 
arches,  besides  the  gables;  that  is  to  say,  there  are 
four  ordinary  stories  above  the  street,  besides  an 
additional  story  to  the  tower,  winch  rises  again 
to  a considerable  height  with  a truncated  roof. 
The  details  of  the  whole,  of  “ Decorated  ” Gothic 
character,  are  particularly  elaborate  in  the  tracery 
[ and  ensping  of  windows,  and  the  foliated  orna- 
ment to  capitals,  corbels,  arch-mouldings,  and 
J strings  : coloured  tiles  are  introduced  in  the  roof, 
and  effective  ornamental  iron-work  is  placed  as 
[ railing  between  the  arches  of  the  “ row,”  and  to 
I the  roof  of  the  tower.  The  windows  of  the  upper 
! stories  are  closely  set,  and  wall-shafts  which  occur 
between  them  are  carried  below  their  strings  or 
^ sills  down  to  corbels.  There  is  a slight  difference 
its  to  these  windows  between  the  portions  of  the 
building  separated  by  the  tower,  but  only  in 
minor  details.  In  general  outline,  looking  at  that 
; which  may  be  called  the  principal  portion  of  the 
buildings,  the  windows  of  the  upper  stories  are 
grouped  as  six  bays  in  the  front,  over  the  three 
open  arches.  Abo%’e  those  windows  which  are 
coupled  in  the  middle  of  the  front,  there  is  a face- 
' arch  (carried  on  wall-shafts  and  enclosing  a spheri- 
cal-triangular opening)  and  a gable ; and  there  is 
a siuiilar  feature  with  the  required  variation  in 
the  corresponding  front.  There  is  a doorway  at 
the  base  of  the  tower,  or  from  the  street,  with 
elaborate  enrichment  to  the  arcli-mouldings  ; and 
some  effective  details  arc  introduced  elsewhere  in 
the  tower.  The  upper  stories  in  these  premises 
are  let  in  chambers,  for  which  lieavy  rents  are 
asked. 

Mr.  Penson  did  not  appear  to  us  to  he  suc- 
ceeding so  well  in  the  large  hotel  opposite  the 
railway  station,  which  is  very  nearly  ready  for 
occupation.  Cement  is  used  for  dressings,  and 
these  are  of  the  Itali.au  character.  Lofty  trun- 
cated roofs  are  added  in  portions  of  the  plan. 
The  pure  Italian  below,  and  the  French-ltalian  of 
the  roofs,  as  in  several  recent  designs  noticed 
in  these  pages,  is,  from  whatever  reason,  not 
liiirmonious.  The  railway  station  built  in 
18-17  and  1848,  we  may  observe,  is  the  best 
fnr  convenience  of  plan  and  apj-ropriateness  of 
decorative  character  that  we  are  acquainted 
with  in  that  part  of  England.  The  design  is 
attributed  to  the  late  Mr.  C.  H.  Wild,  and  Mr. 
Thompson,  the  architect  of  the  Derby  station, 
acting  under  Mr.  Robert  Stephenson.  It  is  ex- 


ceedingly difficult  to  plan  well  an  important 
station  where  traffic  passes  through,  or  where 
several  lines  meet  and  intersect,  as  may  be  dis- 
covered even  at  the  large  station  at  Crewe;  and  con- 
sequences of  any  defect  in  planning,  nor  of  any 
original  deficiency  of  the  site,  arc  multiplied  day  by 
day,  as  traffic  increases,  and  as  land  adjacent  to  a 
station  rises  in  value.  What  would  be  present  in- 
conveniences to  passengers,  and  serious  danger, 
arc  reduced  at  Chester,  certainly  to  a minimum, 
by  the  arrangement  of  the  lines  and  platforms, 
and  the  projection  of  the  cab  and  omnibus  sheds 
from  the  main  frontage,  by  the  position  of  the 
station-master’s  office  elevated  in  the  centre  of  the 
principal  platform,  by  the  careful  provision  of 
directions  as  to  hours  and  exact  spots  of  tlie  start- 
ing of  trains,  and  by  the  generally  admirable 
management.  The  result  is  a great  contrast  to 
some  stations  in  the  North,  the  bad  arrangements 
of  which  may  hereafter  call  for  notice. 

The  principal  new  houses  are  to  be  found  in 
Curzon-park  and  Queen’s-park,  across  the  Dee; 
the  former,  near  to  the  Grosvenor-briclge,  and 
opposite  the  race-course,  and  the  latter,  higher 
up  the  river.  To  the  Queen’s-park  there  is  a foot- 
bridge, on  Dredge’s  suspension  principle,  east  of 
St.  John’s  Church.  This  bridge  is  -417  feet  in 
length,  with  a centre  span  of  262  feet,  and  it 
cost  850/.  It  is  exceedingly  slight,  and  sways 
and  undulates  by  the  tread  of  the  crowds  passing 
over  it  on  Sundays,  in  what  appears  to  be  a 
dangerous  manner.  There  is  an  iron  bridge  on  a 
different  principle  across  a ravine,  at  Curzon- 
park,  and  also  very  slight  in  appearance.  This 
bridge  is  in  two  spans,  with  a centre  pier,  and 
there  is  no  apparent  support  between  pier  and 
abutment,  unless  the  very  slender  lattice- 
work  of  the  railing.  It  is,  however,  diffi- 
cult to  examine  tlie  construction  from  below. 
The  roadway  certainly  is  much  depressed,  and 
appears  to  have  become  so  since  the  date  of  original 
construction.  Most  of  the  new  houses  in  these 
localities  have  some  decorative  character:  the  best 
of  the  number  have  bands  and  arches  of  red  bricks, 
contrasting  with  lighter  coloured  bricks  lessharshly 
than  is  usual  in  this  manner  of  design.  A group 
of  buildings,  similarly  treated,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  river,  close  to  the  suspension  bridge,  indeed, 
shows  that  considerable  effect  in  combination  with 
landscape  may  be  produced  by  mere  brickwork, 
provided  there  be  proper  management  of  the 
general  masses  and  the  minor  recesses  and  projec- 
tions. The  railway  bridge  over  tlie  Dee, — that 
where  the  accident  happened, — an  event  which  was 
very  important  in  its  intluences  on  subsequent 
works, — is  now  greatly  modified  in  form  and  con- 
struction. The  girders  are  supported  on  a cradling 
in  the  middle  of  each  span,  by  struts  from  the  piers; 
but  compound  girders  in  which  are  what  were  con- 
sidered to  be  defects  of  the  principle,  we  believe 
remain  as  they  were  originally  placed  in  certain 
other  bridges. 

On  a site  near  the  castle,  barracks  for  the  militia 
are  in  the  course  of  completion.  They  are  very 
similar  to  the  majority  of  the  barracks  in  other 
parts  of  the  country  lately  erected  fur  the  like 
purpose — being  Gothic  and  castellated  externally, 
and,  we  must  add,  not  quite  what  we  should  like 
to  see,  either  in  point  of  taste  or  sanitary  requi- 
sites. The  windows  are  most  of  them  very  snpiU, 
and  there  is  a rather  confined  internal  court;  so  that 
either  healtlil'uluess  of  the  building,  and  what  we 
supposed  to  be  the  conclusions  of  the  several  com- 
missions on  barracks,  have  been  made  to  yield 
to  the  idea  of  some  imitation  of  the  Mcdiajval 
castle,  or  opinions  at  bead-quarters  regarding  the 
need  of  preparation  for  defence  against  riot,  are 
different  from  what  they  have  been.  If  the 
former  of  these  is  the  case,  the  result  shows  how 
prejudicial  every  way  it  is  to  begin  with  views  of 
imitation.  By  these  the  produce  is  an  inferior  thing 
in  art,  and  a thing  which  does  not  answer  one  of 
the  first  conditions  of  building, — the  requirement 
for  use.  Our  art  seems  to  be  never  prepared  for  a 
new  class  of  buildings,  or  a new  invention  or  ma- 
terial. That  cannot  be  for  good  result  in  art 
which  either  represses  the  utilitarian  development, 
or  which  seeks  to  combine  with  a different  use  the 
decorative  characteristic  of  something  else.  Why 
cannot  we  seek  to  embody  both  the  art  and  the 
use,  subordinating  neither  one  to  the  other? 

Amongst  works  of  recent  date  at  Chester,  may 
be  named  the  Savings  Bank,  erected  in  1853,  and 
designed  by  Mr.  James  Harrison,  a building  of 
late  Gothic  character,  of  white  stone,  with  gables, 
mullioncd  windows,  a prominent  bay-wiiidow,  and 
a clock  turret.  The  last-named  feature  is  at  the 
angle,  but  not  carried  up  in  appearance  from  the 
ground.  The  Diocesan  Training  College,  by  Messrs. 
Buckler,  belongs  to  the  .same  style.  It  was  corn* 
pleted  in  1842,  at  a cost  of  about  10,000/. 
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The  most  important  work  in  Cheater  which  we 
are  called  upon  to  notice,  however,  is  that  of  the 
decoration  of  the  Lady  Chapel  at  the  Cathedral, 
which  has  been  some  time  in  hand,  and  is  now 
almost  com])leted.  Mr.  Octavius  Hudson  is  the 
designer  and  artist.  The  chapel  is  three  bays 
in  length,  and  belongs  to  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury. North  and  south  aisles,  each  of  two  bays 
in  length,  were  added  to  it  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  the  present  western  openings  or  arches 
into  the  aisles  on  each  side  being  formed  and 
parcloses  inserted ; whilst  in  the  ne-xt  or  middle 
bay  each  side,  the  original  window,  a triplet  with 
clustered  shafts,  under  an  arch  of  bold  mouldings, 
was  left,  the  glass  removed.  The  present  east 
window  is  of  “Perpendicular”  character,  with 
stained  glass  by  Wailesj  but  tlie  north  and 
south  windows  (which  have  also  glass  by  "W  ailes) 
are  earlier  in  date.  The  east  window,  at  least  as 
to  the  glazing,  may  be  altered  in  some  inaiincr 
when  the  present  decorations  are  completed.  In 
the  aisles  of  the  chapel  and  choir,  we  may  men- 
tion, there  are  several  windows  with  good  glass, 
chiefly  by  Wailes ; but  one  of  them  at  the  east 
end  of  the  north  aisle  is  by  O’Connor.  The 
decorative  work  we  are  about  to  notice,  is  com- 
prised in  the  chapel  only,  or  exclusive  of  the 
aisles. 

In  arranging  the  scheme  of  decoration,  it  w’as 
desirable  as  well  to  represent,  if  possible,  the 
original  character  of  the  interior,  as  to  secure  pre- 
sent harmony  of  colour.  Fortunately  for  the  early 
Gothic  styles  these  objects  are  not  inconsistent 
with  one  auother.  Inharmonious  combiuatious 
such  as  there  are  in  many  of  the  Gothic  ceil- 
ings and  rood-screens,  w’ere  characteristic  of  the 
“perpendicular”  period.  Each  style  of  masonic 
architecture  had  its  correspondent  style  of  deco- 
rative colour;  and  the  early  style  making  use  of 
tints  and  hues,  rather  than  everywhere  positive 
colour,  was  in  accordance  with  the  beet  principles. 
Mr.  Hudson  very  properly  thinks  that  decorative 
colour  should  be  subordinate  to  the  form,  and 
that  the  colour  should  grow  upon  the  observer, 
rather  than  startle  with  its  efiect,  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  everything  else.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
some  costly  blunders  have  been  made  through 
non-observance  of  such  principles.  Mr.  Hudson 
uses  gold  as  well  as  positive  colour  where  requi- 
site; but  neither  is  in  excess;  whilst  the  gold  is 
always  either  as  a field  or  background,  or  on 
the  whole  surface  of  an  object,  as  a leaf,  and  not 
so  as  to  distort  the  form  according  to  the  prac- 
tice which  we  long  since  animadverted  upon.  As 
regards  the  authority  in  this  particular  case,  there 
were  remains  of  colour  and  gold  in  several  places, 
and  even  of  defined  ornament;  but  the  main 
part  of  the  decoration  is  the  result  of  study  of 
similar  buildings. 

We  have  often  spoken  of  the  difficulty  of 
describing  work  of  architecture  in  words;  but  the 
difficulty  is  very  great  where  colour  is  to  be  de- 
scribed,' because  each  individual  has  a dillerent 
idea  of  what  is  blue  or  red,  or  whatever  else, 
through  forming  his  idea  from  some  object  in 
nature  which  has  one  of  the  hues  of  such  colour, — 
and  from  other  reasons : yet,  we  must  make  the 
attempt  to  give  some  further  particulars  of  the 
decorative  work  at  Chester,  which  is  in  question. 

The  plain  walling  Is  painted  a light  stone 
colour;  and  on  this,  lines  are  marked  in  red,  re- 
sembling the  jointing  of  masonry.  This  is  the 
least  satisfactory  part  of  the  work.  Under  the 
moulded  string-course,  a scroll  is  painted  in  the 
red  colour,  and  above  the  string  a peculiar  orna- 
ment is  added  to  the  alternate  upright  lines  of 
the  jointing.  The  wall-shafts  carrying  the  groin- 
ing are  painted  light  Venetian  red,  the  hollows 
separating  the  cluster  of  shafts  being  a neutral 
tint,  whilst  the  upright  fillet  in  the  centre  of  the 
principal  shaft,  and  the  mouldings  of  the  bases 
are  gilt.  The  cyma  mouldings,  and  others  of  the 
same  character,  are  in  gradated  colour,  red  or  blij^, 
with  lighter  tint.  In  the  capital.^,  leaves  are  gilt ; 
birds  appear  to  be  light  green, and  backgrouudaand 
soffits  red.  The  bosses  of  the  ceilings  are  on  the 
same  principle.  The  mouldings  of  the  groiniugs  are 
gold,  the  reduced  Venetian  red,  and  various  shades 
of  olive  and  green.  The  severies  of  the  groin- 
ing, are  decorated  with  scroll-work  in  thin  fines  of 
light  green,  with  leaves,  and  with  some  rosettosin 
red,  as  well  as  blue  ornaments  and  gilt  stars.  On 
the  severies  also  are  medallions,  large  and  small, 
the  latter  of  heads,  chicdly ; and  the  former, 
various  compositions  of  figures.  The  figures  have 
been  studied  from  models  and  the  lay  figure. 
There  are  many  other  details,  both  of  form  and 
colour ; and,  fur  the  most,  they  are  marked  by 
considerable  nicety  of  perception  and  taste. 

Before  leaving  Chester  we  visited  the  Museum 
of  the  Mechanics’  Institution,  at  the  Water  Tower. 


In  it  is  a crayon  drawing,  said  to  be  a portrait  of 
Harrison,  the  architect,  “ of  Chester,”  by  him- 
self, when  a young  man ; and  here  is  also  a model 
of  a design  for  the  north  gate, — with  a colonnade 
over  the  arch, — a suitable  arrangement  which 
ought  to  have  been  carried  into  effect.  The 
Museum,  however,  should  contain  a greater 
number  of  the  objects  of  interest  that  have  been 
discovered  in  Chester, — a matter  which  might  be 
looked  to  by  the  Chester  Architectural,  Archeo- 
logical, and  Historic  Society.  The  society  cannot 
have  been  into  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Museum 
lately,  or  we  should  have  not  found  one  of  their 
gifts,  a fragment  of  cusped  work,  labelled, — “This 
mullion,”  <tc.  Every  town  should  possess  its 
Museum  ; and  there  is  no  town  which  would  have 
more  interesting  objects  for  one,  than  the  town 
of  Chester. 


PKOCEEDINGS  IN  CONNECTION  WITH 
THE  STRIKE. 

No  progress  whatever  towards  a settlement  has 
been  made : money  is  being  wasted,  bad  feelings 
are  excited,  and  a national  injury  is  commenced. 
The  jiumbers  of  men  at  work  at  Messrs.  Trollope’s 
have  not  increased,  and  the  Executive  of  the 
Central  Association  of  Master  Builders,  when  they 
met  on  Tuesday  last,  adjourned  for  a week.  We 
proceed  to  show  what  has  been  the  course  of  events 
since  our  last. 

Meeting  at  Cambridge  Heath-gate. — On  the  25th  August 
a public  meeting  of  the  operatives  of  the  East-end  of 
London  was  held  at  Mr.  SUley’s  Royal  Victoria  Gardens, 
Cambridge  Heath-gate,  for  the  purpose  of  talcing  into 
consideration  the  nine  hours’  movement,  the  strike,  tlie 
lock-out,  and  the  "document”  or  declaration  issued  by 
the  masters.  Mr.  Hardy  having  been  voted  to  the  chair, 
a resolution, — to  the  effect  that,  seeing  the  masters  still 
persisted  iu  the  declaration  they  had  issued,  which  was 
of  such  a character  as  no  Englishman  could  ever  recog- 
nize, the  meeting  was  of  opinion  that  no  settlement  of 
the  question  could  be  effected  without  the  withdrawal  of 
that  ‘‘  document,” — was  carried,  various  speeches  being 
made  to  the  precise  effect  of  those  already  reported. 

Leicester. — On  the  25th  a meeting  of  the  operatives  in 
the  building  and  other  trades  of  this  town  was  held  in 
the  Temperance  Hail,  to  hear  statements  from  the  dele- 
gates from  the  Conference  of  the  United  Building  Trades, 
and  to  organize  a subscription  for  the  operatives  locked 
out  in  the  metropolis.  Mr.  Powers  (joiner)  was  voted  to 
the  chair,  ai  d resolutions  were  passed  denouncing  the 
“document”  as  a "most  un-English  and  illiberal  pro- 
ceeding,” pledging  the  meeting  to  use  every  lawful 
endeavour  to  support  and  assist,  pecuniarily  and  other- 
wise, during  the  struggle,  until  it  is  brought  to  a satis- 
factory issue. 

Oj/ord.— Here  too,  last  week  an  open-air  meeting  of 
the  operatives  in  the  building  and  other  trades  was  held 
near  the  Martyrs’  Memorial,  when  the  following  resolu- 
tions were  passed  ; — " That  believing  the  request  of  the 
London  building  operatives  to  their  employers,  to  reduce 
the  pre>ent  working  day  to  nine  hours,  to  be  just  and 
necessary  to  their  future  welfare ; and  admiring  the  calm, 
moral,  and  legal  means  by  which  the  London  workmen 
have  prosecuted  their  claims-,  we  consider  the  attitude 
assumed  by  the  master  builders  of  London  to  be  a dis- 
grace to  them,  and  a shame  to  the  age  in  which  we  live. 
We,  the  men  of  Oxford,  therefore  pledge  ourselves  to 
give  our  London  brethren  our  most  strenuous  support  in 
resisting  the  slavery  sought  to  be  imposed  on  them  by 
their  employers,  and  enable  them  to  bring  the  nme- hours 
movement  to  a successful  termination.”  And, — “That 
we  pledge  ourselves  to  use  our  best  endeavours  to  pre- 
vent any  of  our  fellow-workmen  from  this  neighbourliood 
going  to  London,  at  the  employers’  solicitation  during  the 
present  unjustifiable  struggle.” 

Meeting  of  Messrs.  H'.  Cubilt's  Men. — On  the  26th  ult. 
the  workmen  who  were  lately  in  the  employment  of 
Mes-rs.  W.  Cubitl  & Co.  builders,  metinWinchestcr-hall, 
Pentoiiville,  " to  express  an  opinion  respecting  their  pre- 
sent position.”  Mr.  Bennct,  who  was  called  to  the  chair, 
stated  that  he,  and  those  with  whom  he  was  associated, 
regretted  the  position  in  which  they  had  been  unwillingly 
placed  in  consequence  of  the  strike,  which  they  traced  to 
an  unfortunate  misunderstanding  between  the  employers 
and  employed,  and  earnestly  desired  to  bring  the  dispute 
to  an  early  and  satisfactory  issue.  It  was  nece.<sary,  first 
of  all,  that  the  proposed  "declaration”  should  be  with- 
drawn i and,  on  the  part  of  those  who  had  been  for  many 
years  in  the  employment  of  Messrs.  Cubitt,  and  who  had 
, given  general  satisfaction  to  their  employers,  it  was  not 
too  much  to  ask  that  their  past  conduct  should  be  taken 
as  a sufficient  guarantee  for  the  future,  without  any 
formal  agreement.  Should  Messrs.  Cubitt  think  proper 
to  reopen  their  establishment,  and  withdraw  the  “ declara- 
tion,” he  and  his  friends  were  prepared  to  pledge  them- 
selves to  concur  in  referring  the  remaining  (luestion  in 
dispute  to  arbitration,  and  to  abide  by  the  decision.  The 
following  resolution  was  proposed " That  this  meeting 
desires  to  e.xpress  its  regret  at  the  unfortunate  misunder- 
standing at  present  existing  between  the  employers  and 
workmen  in  the  Duiiding  trade,  and  pledges  itself  to  use 
all  honourable  means  for  arriving  at  some  conciliatory 
arrangement  whereby  it  may  be  speedily  terminated.” 
On  this  it  was  moved  as  an  amendment,  and  carried, — 
" That  this  meeting  regrets  the  position  assumed  by  the 
employers  in  closing  tbeir  establishments  and  intro- 
ducing an  objectional  declaration,  and  pledges  itself, 
should  the  employers  think  fit  to  reopen  their  shops  next 
week  with  the  said  declaration,  not  to  accept  any  such 
agreement,  and  not  to  resume  work  until  such  declara- 
tion is  unconditionaLly  withdrawn,  and  the  trade  publicly 
opened.” 

Mefing  of  Operatives  at  the  Surrey  Gardens. — On 
Monday,  29lh  ult.  a large  meeting  of  operatives  was  held 
at  the  Surrey  Gardens,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  a 
report  and  considering  their  present  condition.  Mr.  Grey 
:ma8oii)  having  been  voted  to  the  chair,  Mr.  Poller 
[secretary)  said  that  the  object  of  the  meeting  was  two- 
foM— first  to  give  them  another  opportunity  of  showing 
their  disapprobation  of  the  obnoxious  “document”  which 


the  building  operatives  were  called  upon  to  give  their 
assent  to,  casting  away  their  liberty  of  action,  their  free- 
dom of  thought,  and  their  rights  as  Englishmen.  He 
a-ked  them  to  oppose  a step  which  their  Christian  and 
liberal  employers  requested  them  to  take.  He  contended 
that  the  "document”  would  place  shackles  upon  work- 
ingmen, and  that  the  employers  should  be  called  upon 
unconditionally  to  withdraw  it.  He  had  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  if 'the  “ document  ” were  not  withdrawn,  it 
would  entail  a vast  amount  of  misery,  not  only  upon  the 
men,  their  wives,  and  families,  but  upon  the  masters 
themselves.  The  whole  responsibility  now  rested  with 
the  masters,  and  he  considered  it  an  abominable  thing 
that  the  public  should  be  gulled  by  them  as  they  liad 
hitherto  been.  Everything  they  did  was  in  secret, 
whereas  all  that  the  men  did  was  above-board  and  open, 
as  was  plain  from  the  fact  that  gentlemen  represent- 
ing the  public  press  were  that  day  amongst  them. 
With  regard  to  the  report  he  had  to  make,  it  would  be 
merely  a verbal  one.  The  funds  up  to  the  present  lime 
had  not  been  very  considerable,  but  he  was  happy  to  say 
that  special  general  meetings  of  trades  had  been  called 
throughout  the  country  for  the  purpose  of  raising  sub- 
scriptions, which  would  now  flow  in  rapidly.  He  was 
aware  that  In  some  quarters  the  dividend  declared  last 
week  cau.sed  some  dissatisfaction,  but  they  might  easily 
imagine  that  some  difficulty  would  arise  when  14,000  or 
15,000  men  wanted  payment.  The  total  income  up  to  last 
Monday  evening  had  been  J,40lZ.  5s.  2d. ; so  that  he  had 
not  yet,  as  had  been  suggested,  been  able  to  run  away 
with  20,OOOL  The  expenditure  had  been  l.SSyL  12s.  7d. 
leaving  a balance  of  about  6uL — not  a great  deal  to  run 
away  with  even  if  he  were  so  disposed.  He  would  not  take 
a single  farthing  from  them  until  they  resumed  work,  and 
then  they  might  deal  with  him  as  they  liked.  After  some 
remarks  from  Mr.  Noble,  who  repudiated  the  document, 
the  report  was  unanimously  adopted.  Mr.  Perham  moved 
the  following  resolution,  which  was  carried; — " That  it  is 
the  opinion  of  this  meeting  that  the  document  presented 
to  the  operatives  ol  the  building  trades  for  their  acquies- 
cence is  degrading  and  insulting  in  the  extreme,  and  that 
the  master  builders,  by  introducing  it,  have  shown  aspirit 
of  tyranny  and  oppression  which  cannot  be  tolerated 
either  by  society  or  the  working  classes  of  this  free 
country;  and  this  meeting  pledges  itself  not  to  rc.sume 
work  until  the  obnoxious  document  is  unconditionally 
withdrawn.”  He  said  he  knew,  as  a mason,  that  many 
skilled  men  engaged  in  the  same  branch  of  trade  as  him- 
self were  going  to  America,  or  taking  out  their  country 
tickets,  enabling  them  to  travel  about,  rather  than  sign 
the  degrading  declaration. 

Meeting  of  Di!lcgales.—T]\e  adjourned  meeting  of  dele- 
gates from  different  trades  was  held  on  Tuesday,  the  aotli, 
at  the  Shaftesbury-hall,  Aldersgate-street.  The  following 
trades  were  represented: — East-end  ropemakers,  amal- 
gamated engineers,  cane-workers  (East-end),  flint  glass- 
cutters,  cigarmakers  (East-end),  plumbers,  tinplate- 
workers,  Mutual  Improvement  Society  of  Sadlers,  West- 
end  boot-closers,  West-end  ladies’  shoemakers,  umbrella 
and  parasol  silk  weavers.  City  bootclosers,  hearthrug- 
makers,  shoemakers  (Ea-st-end),  French-polishers,  united 
cork-cutters,  district  glass-blowers,  second  division  o£ 
shoemakers,  Reform  Shoemakers  ^East-end),  zinc- 
workers,  City  bootmakers,  Brickinakers’  Society,  City 
ladies’  shoemakers,  and  several  others.  Mr.  Gray,  mason, 
was  called  to  the  chair.  Mr.  Potter  said  he  had  little  to 
add  beyond  what  appeared  iu  that  day’s  papers,  of  their 
proceedings  at  the  Surrey  Gardens.  However,  they  had 
tliat  day  received  several  remittances  of  money  from 
Liverpool,  Nortiiampton.  Brighton,  and  other  places;  and 
many  towns  had  given  them  promises  of  future  support. 
It  seemed  that  there  had  been  an  anti-strike  committee 
formed,  and  a notice  of  meeting  to  be  held  had  been 
circulated,  but  no  time  or  place  had  been  stated.  The 
men  had  offered  four  persons  to  the  masters  as  mediators, 
but  the  whole  of  them  had  been  rejected  by  the  masteis, 
so  the  public  would  see  on  which  side  the  responsibility 
of  the  strike  lay.  Various  delegates  then  annouiicid 
certain  votes  of  money ; and  it  was  resolved " That  an 
address  be  drawn  up,  to  be  signed  by  the  delegates  present, 
and  issued  throughout  the  country.” 

ruplar.— On  the  same  evening  a public  meeting  of  opera- 
tives resident  in  the  Poplar  district  was  held  at  the  Sab. 
berton  Anns  Tavern,  New  Town,  Poplar.  Mr.  Bacon  was 
called  to  the  chair,  and  a resolution  was  passed,  to  the  efiect 
that  the  conduct  of  the  master  builders  in  the  attitude  tliey 
liad  assumed  in  respect  of  the  struggle  between  the  work- 
men and  themselves,  especially  as  to  the  issuing  of  the 
document  or  declaration  for  the  workmen,  was  deserving 
of  all  condemnation,  and  that  the  meeting  agree  to  sup- 
port those  operatives  who  resist  it  by  every  means  in 
their  power. 

At  this  meeting,  os  at  other?,  it  was  asserted  and  re- 
asserted, that  the  masters  had  brought  about  the  strike 
for  the  purpose  of  humbling  the  operative,  in  apparent 
forgetrulness  that  the  strike  was  the  act  of  the  tuen,  and 
Ilf  the  men  alone,  and  that  the  masters,  if  not  prepared  to 
assent,  had  no  alternative  but  acting  as  they  have  done 
in  respect  of  closing  all  their  shops,  as  they  would  of 
course  have  been  beaten  in  detail. 

Nottingham.— On  the  29cl)  ult.  a meeting  of  the  building 
operatives  of  this  town  was  held  in  the  large  room  at  the 
Durham  O.x.  Mr.  Marriott,  as  chairman,  introduced  a 
deputation  from  Loudon,  who  made  an  address.  The 
(ollowing  resolution  was  carried;— "Tnat  this  meetuig 
heartily  sympathize  with  the  builders  of  London  in  their 
present  position,  aud  feel  proud  of  the  noble  stand  made 
against  the  obnoxious  document  presented  for  their 
acceptance.”  Mr.  Brown,  stonemason,  in  seconding  the 
resolution,  stated  that  the  Stonemasons’  Society  contri- 
buted to  seven  difl'erent  ho>pitals  in  the  country,  the  sum 
amounting  to  15uL  per  annum.  Last  year  more  than 
1,000/.  was  paid  as  sick-money.  The  society  had  paid  to 
unemployed  men  whom  the  parishes  refused  to  maintain, 
:t.4'2/.  They  had  also  paid  for  accidents  850/. ; and  for 
these  the  masters  had  as  much  right  to  pay  as  the  men. 
.•Ml  tliat  had  been  expended  for  strikes  was  l,  I U/. 

At  Plymouth  a meeting  took  place  on  the  same  evening, 
Mr.  Tuop,  carpenter,  in  tlie  chair,  when  aresolution  moved 
by  Mr.  Jacob  Winsor,  stonemason,  was  unanimously 
adopted  to  support  the  present  movement  in  London. 
There  were  about  ooo  persons  present,  and  the  sum  of 
4/.  I os.  was  collected.  Mr.  Lamb  c ‘mplained  of  the  want 
of  support  by  the  local  workmen.  The  society’s  members 
were  like  the  figs  in  a Cornish  pudding,— one  here,  the 
other  at  the  Land’s  End.  In  June  the  Plymouth  men  asked 
for  3s.  fid.  a-day  and  nine  hours;  they  obtained  only  Is. 
a-week  additional.  He  thoughtthat  Is.  each  to  Trollope’s 
men  was  a small  pittance  Mr.  Shovell  stated  that,  after 
the  operatives  had  succeeded  in  London,  the  same  system 
must  be  adopted  in  Plymouth.  In  the  Devouport  dock- 
yard  the  day’s  labour  averaged  8J  hours  only. 
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The  Anti-Strike  Lengur. — The  unemployed  non  society- 
men  have  formed  themselves  into  a leagrue  for  the  pur- 
pose of  appealing  to  the  masters  to  re  open  their  shops, 
declaring  themselves  willing  to  abide  by  the  condition  of 
the  so-called  document,  that  they  do  not  and  will  not  be- 
long to  any  society  that  has  for  its  object  the  establish- 
ment of  rules  for  the  guidance  of  workmen  as  far  as 
regards  interference  in  the  management  of  establishments 
in  which  they  are  employed.  They  hold  it  as  a doctrine 
that  every  man  ooght  to  be  unfettered,  and  free  to  sell 
his  labour  to  what  master  and  at  what  price  he  may 
think  proper ; and,  intending  to  act  according  to  those 
principles,  an  appeal,  setting  forth  their]opinions,  has  been 
embodied,  praying  that  the  masters  who  were,  in  self- 
defence,  compelled  to  close  their  shops,  mayre-open  them 
to  the  thousands  of  non-society  men  who  are  unemployed. 
A committee,  of  which  Mr.  Joseph  Dryden  Pomeroy  is 
chairman,  and  Mr.  Christopher  Mills  secretary,  sit  daily 
at  No.  4,  Little  Wamer-street.  Clerkenwell,  toenrolnames 
and  to  receive  signatures  to  the  appeal. 


Tut  shipwrights’  strike  on  the  T^’ne  appears  to 
be  at  an  end,  the  principal  employers  having  given 
the  men  the  required  advance  (os.  per  day)  j and 
the  shipwrights  at  Mr,  James  Young’s  and  the 
iliddle  Dock  at  South  Shields  have  resumed  their 
employment. 

The  strike  amongst  the  joiners  at  Southport  has 
terminated,  the  men  having  gone  to  work. 

At  the  Westnoinster  Police  Court,  on  Saturday 
last,  a workman  connected  with  the  building 
trades,  named  Thomas  Carmoody,  was  fined  203. 
or  fourteen  days’  imprisonment,  and  ordered  to 
enter  into  his  recognizance  to  keep  the  peace  for 
the  next  three  mouths,  for  using  abusive  language 
and  threateuing  a carpenter  in  the  employ  of 
Messrs.  Trollope. 


A FEW  HINTS  TO  MASTERS  A2^  MEN 
ON  THE  DOCUMENT. 

Sib, — If  a man,  without  any  provocation  on  my 
part,  knocks  me  down,  if  I can  regain  my  footing 
and  ray  physical  powers  are  adequate,  I return 
the  compliment  j but,  according  to  law,  I have  no 
right  to  retaliate.  It  is  very  just  that  this  should 
bo  the  case  j for,  if  every  man  were  allowed  to 
avenge  his  own  quarrel,  irritable  and  malicious 
persons  would  inflict  greater  punishment  than  the 
case  deserved.  If  I am  too  powerful  for  mv  ad- 
versary, who  has  giveu  the  first  provocation,' it  is 
very  unseemly  in  him  to  call  me  a coward,  and  sue 
me  at  law  for  damages;  hut  this  is  often  the  case: 
the  first  and  only  aggressor  is  the  first  to  appeal  at 
law.  Now’  I might  have  escaped  comparatively 
scatheless  from  the  encounter  with  him  who  has 
unjustly  assailed  me : he,  on  the  other  hand,  might 
have  wounds  ami  bruises  to  exhibit  before  him 
who  administers  the  law.  If  a witness  can  be 
found  to  give  partial  evidence,  suppressing  that 
part  which  ought  just  ly  to  appear  most  prominent, 
viz.  the  couduct  of  the  first  aggressor,  under  these 
circumstances  I who  am  innocent  might  be 
punished  with  fine  or  imprisonment,  and  the 
only  guilty  party  escape  free. 

The  document  has  been  pronounced  by  a dis- 
tinguished individual  as  “ arbitrary  and  unjust.” 
On  the  other  side  of  the  question  opinion  is  with- 
held. This  may  he  termed  partial  evidence,  from 
which  it  is  not  possible  to  draw  just  conclusions. 
If  the  document  had  been  iutroduced  previously 
to  the  present  strike,  it  would  doubtless  have 
been  “ arlntrary  and  unjust.”  The  promoters  of 
the  strike  gave  the  first  blow : the  document  is  a 
blow  in  self-defence.  The  law  allows  working 
men  to  combine : the  document  is  an  infringement 
on  the  rights  of  working  men  : provided  working 
men  do  not  go  beyond  the  limits  the  law  allows 
them  : if  working  men  have  not  gone  beyond  those 
limits,  then  the  document  may  be  jnstly  pro- 
nounced “arbitrary  and  unjust.” 

A brief  review  of  the  circumstances,  uow  so 
publicly  known,  will  convince  any  impartial  ob- 
server whether  the  men  have  or  have  not  ex- 
ceeded the  limits  the  law  allows  them.  About 
400  men  strike  against  one  employer,  because  he 
will  not  agree  for  them  to  work  nine  hours  per 
day  instead  of  ten.  Had  this  employer  agreed  to 
the  conditions  of  the  men,  he  could  not  have  pre- 
sumed tha^  'every  other  employer  would  follow 
his  example;  consequently,  he  would  have  been 
under  the  necessity  of  estimating  for  work  10  per 
cent,  higher  than  liis  competitors.  Now,  if  it  were 
a just  thing  to  strike  for  nine  hours,  why  select 
one  victim  ? Why  not  strike  against  all  em- 
ployers at  once,  and  put  them  on  an  equal 
fooling  ? 

But  the  answer  is, — the  master  in  question  dis- 
charged a delegate.  Is  this  a sufficient  reason  for 
youtopluuge  thousands  of  poor  families  into  dire 
distress  ? Is  this  the  condition  to  which  you  would 
reduce  employers,  that  they  are  not  to  discharge  a 
man  without  your  sanction  and  consent  ? If  this 
be  the  condition  to  which  you  would  reduce  em- 
ployee, may  I never  be  an  employer.  I hate 
injustice.  I hate  oppression,  whether  it  be  prac- 


tised by  king  or  beggar.  I live  in  a country 
where  a larger  amount  of  liberty  is  enjoyed  than 
most  countries  are  willing  to  allow.  1 feel  very 
tenacious  of  that  liberty,  when  those  who  are  my 
equals  attempt  to  deprive  me  of  it.  Now,  let  us 
just  see  the  amount  of  liberty  that  those  who  are 
the  chief  promoters  of  combinations  and  strikes 
are  willing  to  allow'  their  fellow-men.  According 
to  my  judgment,  when  400  men  left  their  employ 
because  their  employer  would  not  pay  them  ten 
hours’  pay  for  nine  hours’  w’ork  ; aud  when  those 
very  men  were  willing  to  engage,  and  some  did 
engage  themselves  to  other  employers  to  work 
the  old-established  time — ten  hours  per  day, — 
such  an  act  as  this  was  an  act  of  gross  in- 
justice. To  avert  such  au  act  of  injustice  as  this, 
if  I were  iu  want  of  employment,  1 would  engage 
myself  with  this  employer  in  preference  to 
another : set  that  to  my  account,  and  take  the 
will  for  the  deed. 

But  the  consequence  would  be,  as  working  men 
arc  well  aware,  my  name  would  be  branded  and 
sent  into  every  provincial  town  in  England,  aud 
wherever  the  influence  of  society  men  prevailed 
I should  be  deprived  of  employment.  I ask,  in 
the  name  of  justice,  what  right  any  body  of 
working  men  have  to  make  law  that  virtually 
counteracts  the  laws  of  the  land  in  which  I live. 
I do  not  subscribe  to  your  funds,  I do  not  consent 
to  your  rules : if  the  law  allows  you  to  combiue, 
limit  your  influence  to  those  who  are  members  of 
your  society. 

But  if  the  laws  of  the  land  allow  me  to  work 
for  whom  I think  proper,  and  on  what  conditions 
I think  proper,  is  it  “ legal,  moral,  and  just”  for 
you  to  deprive  me  of  those  privileges  that  the 
law  allows  every  one  without  distinction? 

To  employers. — The  present  crisis  must  to  you  bo 
a perplexing  one.  To  punish  the  guilty  you  must  he 
aware  that  thousands  of  innocent  ones  are  suffer- 
ing. I'rora  the  knowledge  I have  of  working  men, 
being  one  of  them  and  constantly  mixed  up  with 
them,  I can  assert  that,  taking  the  working 
classes  as  a body,  they  are  skilful,  industrious, 
and  peaceable ; but  it  must  be  confessed  that 
there  are  among  them  a few  whose  only  element 
seems  to  be  agitation.  Give  them  the  means  to 
scour  the  country  to  lecture  at  open-air  meetings, 
sowing  discord  and  strife  between  employers  and 
employed,  levying  contributions  on  the  hard  earn- 
ings of  other  men,  then  let  them  sit  in  committee 
dictating  terms  to  both  masters  and  men, — in 
such  spheres  of  action  as  these  they  lose  all  relish 
for  the  bench  and  the  banker,  and  it  is  also 
evident  that  they  lose  every  spark  of  manly 
feeling.  To  send  by  their  influence  a few  employers 
to  the  Court  of  Bankruiitcy  is  to  them  a matter 
of  rejoicing  : to  plunge  thousands  of  poor  families 
into  distress  excites  in  them  no  sympathy.  To 
neutralize  the  effects  that  such  men  have  pro- 
duced, employers  have  introduced  the  document. 
If  a man  strikes  me,  as  I said  before,  it  ill 
becomes  him,  if  I retaliate,  to  say  my  conduct 
is  unlawful  Now  the  introduction  of  the  docu- 
ment is  rather  a questionable  policy.  But  what 
could  be  adopted  that  would  jjrove  more  lawful 
and  eflcctnal. 

Take  two  truths, — First,  masters  hate  the 
tyrannical  system  of  trade  unions  : secondly, 
workmen  in  general  hate  it  likewise,  because  it 
deprives  them  of  their  liberty.  You  ask.  Why  do 
men  join  them  ? Because  they  are  often  compelled 
to  do  so  to  obtain  and  retain  tbelr  employment. 
Let  employers  come  to  a firm  decision  on  this 
siniiile  point,  v'iz.  that  all  men,  whether  society  or 
non-society  men,  shall  have  free  access  to  their 
employment,  not  to  suflbr  or  permit  a third  party 
to  interfere  with  concerns  that  belong  only  between 
the  master  aud  his  men.  No  man  with  propriety 
could  say  that  this  step  would  be  unjust,  unmanly, 
or  unlawful.  If  men  were  thus  left  free,  trade 
unions  would  have  to  purge  away  many  repulsive 
customs  that  uow  prevail.  I know  this  stejt  may 
appear  difficult  tosouie  employers.  If  an  employer 
be  in  haste  to  complete  a job,  and  he  receives  a 
deputation  from  his  men  demanding  the  discharge 
of  some  one  obnoxious  to  the  other  men;  to  resist 
such  demand  would  endanger  delay  and  loss.  It 
is  not  every  firm  that  cun  sacrifice  lo,000/.  to 
maintain  a just  principle ; but  if  working  men  are 
once  fully  assured  that  employers  are  inexorable 
on  this  point,  the  cowardly  aud  dcgi'ading  custom 
of  one  working  man  demanding  the  discharge  of 
another  would  cease  to  e.xist. 

John  Geiffin,  Stonemason. 


Maltfen. — A vestry  meeting  of  the  inhabitants 
has  resolved  unanimously  to  e.xpeud  the  sum  of 
4,000L  in  repairing  the  roofs  and  windows  of  the 
parish  church. 


THE  POSITION  OF  THE  WORKMEN. 

Sir, — If  there  is  oue  thing  more  marvellous 
than  another  about  these  strikes,  it  is  the  credulity 
aud  trust  reposed  in  the  leaders,  notwithstandmg 
the  evident  want  of  foresight  and  administrative 
skill  manifested  by  them.  So  the  statement  of 
accounts  is  “received  and  approved:”  receipts, 
1,40H.  5s.  2d.  the  result  of  more  than  twenty 
months’  agitation  I — levies  from  time  to  time  and 
continued  contributions.  If  this  statement  be 
true,  the  ordering  out  of  Trollope’s  men,  with  all 
the  consequent  risks,  was  the  most  wanton  and 
reckless  piece  of  management  that  could  be 
imagined, — generalship  it  does  not  deserve  to  be 
called.  If  it  bo  not  true,  there  is  no  need  to 
characterize  it.  Then  for  expenditure.  The 
moneys  charged  in  this  week’s  statement  to  car- 
penters, plasterers,  masons,  painters,  and  saw- 
yers agree  with  the  numbers  stated  to  have  been 
relieved  in  the  previous  week’s  account,  but  the 
bricklayers  and  Woolwich  men  do  not  agree,  aud 
the  labourers  are  charged  with  more  than  30/. 
more  than  the  previously  announced  numbers 
warrant ; while  eighty  smiths,  itc.  returned  the 
first  week,  find  their  only  representatives  in 
6s.  6d.  to  plumbers,  itc. : then  the  general  ex- 
penses arc  at  the  rate  of  70/.  per  week  for  the 
t hree  weeks  that  the  strike  has  lasted.  1 confess, 
sir,  I doubt  the  whole. 

It  was  currently  reported  the  first  week  in 
August,  that  the  Conference  were  prepared  with 
at  least  10s.  per  man  for  skilled  hands.  They 
must  have  known  that  pence,  and  not  shilliugs  at 
all,  only  were  at  their  disposal ; and  so  at  the  end  of 
the  first  week  the  men  were  quietly  told,  “ We 
make  no  dividend  this  week,  as  you  all  had  full 
wages  to  begin  with.”  A second  week  ends,  and 
then,  with  all  possible  parade,  a dividend  is 
announced,  and  the  miserable  pittance  of  13d. 
is  handed  over  for  a fortnight’s  allowance.  The 
third  week  comes  to  a close,  and  even  the  few 
))enc6  are  not  forthcoming;  and  so  instead  of 
honestly  telling  what  is  the  real  state  of  the  case, 
a general  meeting,  forsooth,  is  summoned  to 
denounce  the  “ Document,”  and  the  leaders 
ride  off  upon  this  issue;  aud  the  workmen  are 
coolly  told  that  there  is  nothing  for  them  now, 
but  only  “hold  on,  and  you  shall  roll  m wealth.” 
Could  credulity  go  further  than  confide  in  these 
promises  ? 

Now  what  has  this  cost  ? The  skilled  man,  four 
weeks  at  33s.  or  6/.  12s. ; the  labourer,  four  weeks, 
at  21s.  4/.  4s. ; or,  at  a moderate  calculation  of 
the  aggregate,  from  40,000/.  to  50,000/.  amongst 
them  : enough  already  wasted  to  render  necessary 
a year  of  toil  to  re-instate  the  loss,  if  all  that  was 
proposed  were  to  be  gained  to-morrow;  but  how 
long  time  must  elapse  before  the  evil  will  be 
remedied  if  this  be  not  gained,  as  it  most  certainly 
will  not  be  ? 

To  whom  also  are  the  workmen  indebted  fur 
the  existence  of  the  “ Document,”  so  much  abused, 
but  to  tbe  “ iiine-bours  movement  ?”  If  it  be  so 
distasteful,  the  Conference,  and  the  Conference 
only,  is  to  blame  for  rendering  it  necessary. 

The  masters  received  a dei>utatiou  of  workmen 
on  the  26th  August,  1858,  and  hoard  all  that  each 
had  to  say,  and  talked  the  matter  over  in  all  its 
bearings,  only  closiug  the  discussion  when  the  men 
themselves  acknowledged  that  they  had  nothing 
more  to  urge ; aud  to  the  subsequent  applications 
for  a renewal  of  the  discussion  the  masters  have 
uniformly  replied  that  they  wore  ready  to  renew  it 
if  any  new  ground  could  be  discovered  or  fresh 
arguments  adduced.  So  that  to  declare  that  all 
conversation  has  been  refused  is  untrue;  and  if  a 
firm  refusal  to  concede  that  which  it  is  believed 
the  party  claiming  has  no  right  to,  is  to  justify  an 
attempt  to  obtain  it  by  violence,  the  most  abso- 
lute robbery  would  be  allowable  on  condition  only 
that  tbe  goods  had  first  been  courteously  asked 
for.  Surely  the  thoughtful  workman  must  sec 
that  the  parties  to  whom  he  has  committed  his 
interests  are  totally  incompetent  to  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  trust,  and  liave  betrayed  him, 
to  his  loss  and  injury.  Nor  let  it  be  forgotten 
that  so  far  as  the  “nine-hours  movement”  is 
concerned,  no  change  whatever  has  been  made 
in  the  attitude  of  parties  or  the  avowed  policy  of 
the  Conference.  So  far  as  they  are  concerned, 
they  have  done  all  they  can  to  stop  Messrs. 
Trollope’s  works.  They  avow  that  they  will 
wring  the  nine  hours  from  them,  though  in  their 
appeal  to  the  country,  the  “Document”  is  the 
cry.  I had  hoped,  when  I saw -in  one  of  the 
papers  issued,  something  like  a declaration  of 
readiness  to  “modify  the  claim  set  up,”  that 
there  were  dawnings  of  hope,  but  Monday’s 
meeting,  and  its  reckless  resolutions,  seem  to 
clothe  all  in  darkness  again. 
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One  of  the  Pavlors’  Arms  speakers  avowed  that 
they  should  want  10,000?.  per  week,  and  this  is 
far  below  the  real  figures.  They  have  no  chance 
or  probability  of  obtaining  1,000/.  or  anything 
like  it  j and  every  pound  represents  days  of  bitter 
deprivations  now,  and  weeks  of  severe  toil  here- 
after. And  yet  the  leaders  of  this  movement  can 
urge  tho  workmen  to  submit  to  this;  and,  most 
marvellous  of  all,  the  workman  will  submit. 

Can  yon,  sir,  or  can  any  one,  suggest  any 
means  more  simple,  or  that  can  be  made  more 
satisfactory  to  the  workman,  by  which  he  may  be 
freed  from  the  chance  of  the  renewal  of  such 
scenes  as  are  now  occurring. 

TiiC  present  position  of  matter's  is  painful,  but 
the  prospect  of  its  renewal  is  still  more  awful,  and 
the  plain  duty  of  every  one  is  to  do  all  that  in 
him  lies  to  make  its  recurrence  difficult,  if  not 
impossible.  A Conteactoe. 


KNIGIITSBRIDGE.* 

It  is  thought  a doubtful  point  whether 

Knightsbridge,”  or  “ Kingsbridge,”  were  the 
more  ancient  name  of  this  hamlet.  In  a charter 
of  Edward  the  Confessor,  the  wood  at  Kyno-cs- 
byrig  is  referred  to;  but  if  it  had  both  names, 
even  then,  it  was  to  be  expected  that  in  a royal 
charter  the  royal  name  should  appear,  even 
although  the  rival  one  were  the  more  popular,  and 
even  the  more  ancient,  of  the  two.  In  a charter 
not  royal,  namely,  one  of  Abbot  Herbert,  of  West- 
minster, less  than  a century  thereafter,  the  name 
is  Knyghtsbrigg ; and  although  the  place  is  not 
explicitly  named  in  “ Doomsday  Hook  ” (and 
neither  is  Hyde,  nor  Westbourne,  nor  Paddington), 
the  returns,  it  may  be,  having  been  given  with 
the  manors  of  Eia,  Cbelchith  or  Cealc-byth,  Lile- 
stone,  &c.;  yet  the  mauor  of  Eia,  which  in 
Doomsday  Book  answers  for  10  hides,  included 
part  of  what  is  now  the  hamlet  of  Knights- 
bridge,  and  was  afterwards  divided  into  the  three 
manors  of  Eybury,  Is'eyie,  and  Hyde.  This  Neyte 
is  mentioned  as  early  as  13-12  in  a commission  of 
sewers.  Hyde,  with  lands  taken  from  Knights- 
bridge,  afterwards  formed  Hyde  Park. 

There  is  thus  a probability,  which  seems  to  have 
escaped  Mr.  Davis,  that  the  name  of  the  hamlet 
was  derived  from  that  of  tho  manor  of  Neyte. 
There  is  a tradition,  however,  as  to  “ Knights- 
bridge,”  namely,  that  two  knights,  on  the  way  to 
Fulham,  to  be  blessed  by  the  bishop,  quarrelled 
and  fought  at  the  Westbonrn  Bridge,  and  killed 
each  other  on  the  spot.  A commentator  of 
Norden,  the  topographer,  too,  gives  the  following 
anecdote,  which,  it  has  also  been  thought,  might 
account  for  the  name.  “ Kingeshridge,  com- 
monly called  Stonebridge,  near  Hyde  Park-corner, 
where  I wish  no  true  man  to  walk  too  late  with- 
out good  guard,  as  did  Sir  H.  Knyvett,  knight, 
who  valiantly  defended  himself,  there  being 
assaulted,  and  slew  the  master-thief  with  his  own 
hands.”  Against  both  of  these  supposed  deriva- 
tions, however,  we  have  the  fact  that  the  place 
was  called  "Knyghtsbrigg”  in  a formal  charter 
(that  of  Abbot  Herbei’t),  long  before  the  time  to 
which  either  of  these  traditions  could  apply;  and 
on  the  whole  we  arc  inclined  to  pi’cfer  our  own 
suggestion,  that  the  name  Knightsbridge  was 
derived  from  the  very  ancient  name  of  “ Neyte,” 
which  belonged  to  the  locality,  either  as  the  name 
of  a manor,  or  of  part  of  a manor,  probably  from 
even  before  the  time  of  the  Doomsday  survey. 

Previously  to  the  Reformation,  Knightsbridge 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  authorities  of  '\^'cst- 
minstor  Abbey,  and  altliongb  certain  manors  con- 
nected with  it  reverted  to  the  King  at  the  Refor- 
mation, that  portion  of  the  district  ultimately 
called  Knightsbridge  was  still  reserved  to  the 
Abbey,  and  has  ever  since  remained  in  the  bands 
of  its  deans  and  chapters,  except  during  the 
tilienation  of  church-lands  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  when  it  became  the  property  of  Sir 
George  Stonchouse. 

Notwithstanding  priestly  possession  for  so  many 
centuries,  a part  at  least  of  the  lands  in  this 
vicinity  was  regarded  as  in  some  measure  com- 
mon laud  down  almost  to  the  eighteenth  century; 
for,  in  1592,  the  inhabitants  appealed  to  Lord 
Burleigh,  high  steward  of  Westminster,  against 
the  inclosure  of  certain  fields  in  this  vicinity,  with 
hedges  and  gates,  claiming  to  have  them  aninially 
laid  open  for  use  in  common  at  Lammas  tide 
(August  1st);  and  although  Styrpe,  who  speaks  of 
these  proceedings,  and  of  the  breaking  open  of  the 
fields,  does  not  state  how  the  contest  termiuated. 


* Tlje  Memorials  of  tlic  Hamlet  of  Knightsbridge- 
with  Notices  of  its  immediate  Neighbourhood.  By  the 
late  Henry  George  Davis.  Edited  by  Charles  Davis. 
London:  Russell  Smith,  Soho-square;  and  Mr.  Davis 
6t.  Paul’s  Schools,  Knightsbridge.  1852.  ’ 


it  is  certain  that  for  many  years  the  owners  of 
some  of  these  fields  paid  money  to  the  parish 
officers  of  St.  Martin’s  in  lieu  of  this  claim. 

The  bridge  whence  the  place  partly  derived  its 
name  was  one  thrown  across  the  Westhourn,  a 
broad  and  rapid  stream  which  flowed  to  the 
Thames  from  Hampstead,  by  Bayswater.  Cross- 
ing the  Uxbridge-road,  the  Westhourn  entered 
Kenshigton-gardens,  passed  through  these  .and 
Hyde-park,  running  along  the  centre  of  the  mo- 
dern Serpentine.  Leaving  the  Park,  the  bourn 
crossed  the  Great-Western-road  at  Albert-gate, 
where  it  was  crossed  by  the  King’s,  or  Knight’s, 
or  Neyte’s  bridge,  a portion  of  which  was  re- 
moved for  the  gate  improvements.  This  bridge, 
remembered  by  many,  stood  between  the  French 
embassy  and  the  last  house  of  Knightshridge- 
terrace.  A part  of  it  still  exists  under  the  pre- 
sent main  road.  From  Albert-gate  the  bourn 
ran  by  William-street  and  Lowndes-square,  and 
under  Grosvenor-bridge,  where  it  divided  and 
passed  into  tlic  Thames  by  two  mouths.  The 
eastern  was  stopped  up  when  the  Grosvenor-canal 
was  formed,  but  the  mouth  may  still  he  traced  at 
the  hack  of  Westmoreland-street.  The  western 
is  now  tlie  entrance  to  the  Ranelagh  sewer,  to 
which,  in  fact,  the  stream  itself  has  for  many 
years  degenerated.  By  an  under-current,  formed 
in  1834,  its  course  was  diverted  at  Bayswater,  to 
prevent  drainage  passing  into  the  Serpentine; 
and  when  the  "Five  Fields”  were  intended  to  be 
built  on,  a new  sewer,  for  which  Smeaton  had  pre- 
viously made  surveys,  was  constructed.  The 
whole  of  its  course  is  now  covered  in,  although 
part  of  it  was  still  open  so  late  as  1854. 

So  abundant,  at  times,  was  the  flow  of  the 
Westhourn,  that  it  occasionally  became  a source 
of  annoyance  to  the  inhabitants  of  Knightsbridge 
from  overflowing,  after  heavy  rains,  and  convert- 
ing the  neighbouring  fields  into  a lake,  not  unlike 
the  Serpentine  itself,  so  that  the  Thames  boatmen 
bad  to  row  people  across  it  from  Chelsea  to  West- 
minster. From  what  is  recorded  of  the  usual 
roads,  however,  it  is  questionable  whether  this 
might  not  have  been  an  advantage  rather  than  a 
disadvantage,  as  regards  facility  of  transit.  In 
1554  Wyatt’s  men  entered  London  by  the 
Knightshridge-i-oad,  the  state  of  which  was  such 
that  it  materially  retarded  them,  and  aided  in  the 
discomfiture  of  the  " draggletails,”  as  their  muddy 
baptism  by  the  way  occasioned  them  to  be  called,  j 
In  1736,  although  the  Court  bad  then  resided'at  j 
Kensington  for  nearly  fifty  years,  we  find  Lord  ■ 
Hervey  writing  to  his  mother  that  ” the  road  ' 
between  this  place  (Kensington)  and  London  is  [ 
grown  so  infamously  bad  that  we  live  here  in  the  ^ 
same  solitude  as  wc  should  do  if  cast  on  a rock  in  ] 
the  middle  of  the  ocean,  and  all  tho  Londoners  I 
tell  us  there  is  between  them  and  us  a great ' 
impassable  gulf  of  mud.  There  are  two  roads  [ 
through  the  park,  but  the  new  one  is  so  convex  I 
and  the  old  one  so  concave  that,  by  tins  extreme  ' 
of  faults,  they  agree  In  the  common  one  of  being,  j 
like  the  liigl)  road,  impassable.”  j 

Mud  and  dust,  however,  were  not  tbo  worst 
features  of  the  Knightsbridge  road,  which  was  in-  ' 
fested  by  footpads,  so  that  even  so  late  as  1799  a 
party  of  light  horse  patrolled  nightly  from  Hyde- 
park  corner  to  Kensington  ; andife  is  within  the 
memory  of  many  still  alive  that  pedestrians 
walked  to  and  from  Kensington  in  bands  sufficient 
to  ensure  mutual  protection,  starting  at  known 
intervals,  when  a hell  was  rung  to  announce  the 
proper  time.  It  was  not  even  safe  to  sojourn  at 
the  change-houses  or  inns  which  stood  by  tho  way, 
for  these  were  the  haunts  of  the  highwaymen, 
who  were  always  welcomed  by  mine  host  as  his 
best  of  customers. 


An  Act,  passed  in  1829,  placed  the  Great 
IVcstern-road  from  Ivnigbtsbridge  to  Brentford 
bridge  under  the  charge  of  the  commissioners  of 
metropolitan  roads,  and  one  of  the  best  approaches 
now  to  the  metropolis  is  by  the  Knightsbridge- 
road. 

The  water  supply  of  the  hamlet  was  anciently 
by  means  of  springs  and  wells,  which  were  very 
numerous,  pure,  aud  valuable.  Doubtless,  the 
Westhourn  was  also  of  great  use  to  the 
inhabitants.  In  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  a conduit  was  formed  within  Hyde-park, 
by  permission  of  the  crown,  for  the  supply  of 
Park-side;  and  in  the  fields  on  each  side  of 
Rotten-row  there  was  a row  of  conduits,  the 
waters  of  which  were  received  by  one  at  the  end 
of  Park-side,  known  as  St.  James’s  or  tbeReceiving 
Conduit : these  supplied  the  royal  residences  and 
the  Abbey.  A spring  in  Hyde-park,  in  the  time 
of  James  I.  was  allowed  to  supply  the  Lazar- 
house  (now  Trinity  Chapel)  by  “a  pipe  of  lead 
bringinge  the  sayde  springe  of  water  to  thesayde 
house.” 


! 


Tlie  progress  of  building  at  Knightsbridge 
appears  to  have  taken  place  not  so  much  i)rogres- 
sively  as  in  two  distinct  movements.  The  first 
was  from  1770  to  1780,  and  the  other  from  1825 
to  our  own  time. 

"On  examination,”  says  Mr.  Davis,  in  the  book 
before  us,  " it  will  be  found  that  few  of  our  streets 
were  built  at  other  periods.  A letter  before  mi- 
of  a skilled  carpenter,  written  in  1783,  tells  his 
friends  in  the  country  he  gets  2s.  8d.  per  day  for 
his  labour,  and  that  he  is  allowed  to  make  seven 
days  per  week,  ‘and  if  the  peace  continueth’  he 
shall  be  able  to  realize  20s.  or  a guinea  per  week  : 
for  his  lodging  be  paid  2s.  per  week.  If  this  was 
a fair  sample  of  the  rate  of  wages  then,  the 
mechanics’  financial  condition  must  have  im- 
proved to  an  extent  little  credited  perhaps  by 
themselves.” 

The  air  of  Knightsbridge  has  always  been  con- 
sidered pure  and  salubrious ; but  in  a sanitary 
point  of  view  all  is  not  fair,  even  in  Belgravia. 
“ Behind  its  imposing  mansions,”  .as  tho  same 
writer  remarks,  "many  a foul  spot  is  liypo- 
critically  hidden ; and  although  much  has  been 
done  by  the  medical  officer,  there  yet  remains 
plenty  of  work  on  band  for  him  ; too  many  spots 
yet  requiring  thorough  transformation,  aud  a 
j vigilant  watch  to  he  kept,  that  selfishness  be 
I not  permitted  to  triumph  over  public  good.”* 

Within  the  last  ten  years,  Knightsbridge  has  lost 
all  traces  of  the  rural  aspect  it  once  bad,  and  lias 
become  a thoroughly  commercial  place.  Improve- 
ment in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  “Green”  is 
much  needed. 

We  give  warm  commendation  to  Mr.  Davis's 
little  hook.  It  contains  a large  amount  of  in- 
formation concerning  the  place  of  which  it  speaks, 
and  is  pleasantly  and  discreetly  written. 


CONDITION  OF  LONDON  SUBURBS. 

KENTISU  TOWN. 

Every  year’s  experience  shows  that  a very  large 
amount  of  disease  and  death  is  produced  in  the 
suburbs  of  the  metropolis,  owing  to  sanitary  neg- 
lects. In  noticing  recently  the  large  number  of 
deaths  (between  four  and  five  hundred)  from  diar- 
rhcca,  the  registrar-general  remarks  that  it  has 
been  more  ffital  in  Shoreditch,  Bethnal-green,  and 
Mile-end,  than  in  the  other  metropolitan  divisions. 
Of  the  415  deaths,  153  occurred  in  the  east  dis- 
tricts, .although  they  comprise  only  a fifth  pai-t  of 
the  population  of  London.  The  disease  was  also 
fatal  in  Kentish-town,  where  sixteen  deaths 
occurred  from  this  complaint. 

lu  a recent  report  on  the  condition  of  the 
water  in  the  metropolis,  it  is  shown  that  the  water 
supplied  to  the  eastern  portion  of  London  is  much 
loaded  with  organic  impurities.  Notwithstanding, 
when  wo  consider  that  tho  greater  number  of 
the  deaths  are  of  young  infants,  many  of  whom 
would  not  be  likely  to  be  affected  by  the  condition 
of  the  water  supply,  it  seems  that,  although  tho 
bad  water  may  have  been  partly  the  cause,  a 
large  proportion  of  the  mischief  is  done  by  the 
polluted  condition  of  the  atmosphere.  The  heat 
has  been  excessive,  and  been  the  means  of  spread- 
ing abroad  poisonous  gases.  Upwards  of  GuO  per- 
sons more  tlian  the  average  died  in  tlic  metro- 
politan districts  in  one  week;  the  death-rate, 
however,  has  since  lessened. 

As  regards  Kentish-town,  an  inspection  of  part 
of  the  district  will  show  some  cause  for  t-ickness 
and  death  in  this  locality.  The  changes  which 
have  taken  place  here  during  the  last  twenty 
years  have  been  great : rows  of  substantial  houses 
have  been  built,  or  are  in  progress,  so  that  the 
green  fields  arc  nearly  covered  to  the  bottom  of 
Higbgate-biil. 

'Jlie  chief  portion  of  Kentish-town  lies  very 
flat,  and  stretches  from  the  bottom  of  IligL- 
gate-hill  towards  Camden-town  and  Islington. 
It  ^vas  through  these  fields  that  the  river  Fleet 
flowed  from  Hampstead,  until  it  became  so  foul 
that  it  was  necessary  to  hide  it  from  the  view. 
In  other  parts  there  are  open  ditches  which  have 
not  been  in  the  same  way  treated:  besides  these 
there  arc  several  deep  and  some  shallow  pools  of 
stagnant  water  of  the  most  dangerous  descrip- 
tion. These  hollows  have,  in  most  instances,  been 
dug  out  by  the  brickmakers ; and  before  the  Act 
of  Parliament  which  made  the  drainage  to  a sewer 
compulsory,  houses  were  erected  near  one  of  those 
pits,  aud  drained  into  it;  and  along  the  margin  of 
the  line  of  the  new  railway  there  is  a quantity  of 
land  lying  waste;  the  ground  is  rough  and  broken ; 
even  near  the  St.  Pancras  Almshouses  green  and 
putrid  water  is  allowed  to  collect : this  might  hy 


* See  Dr.  Aldis’s  “Report  on  Sanitary  Works  iir 
Belgravia;’’  “ Letter  to  the  Vestry  of  St.  George,”  &c. ' 
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a little  care  be  remedied.  lafrontofthehoxise  of  a 
medical  gentlcmaii  not  far  ofl'  there  is  water 
which  taints  the  air  to  some  distance,  but  is  allowed 
to  remain.  It  appears  that  there  is  some  dispute 
about  this  little  piece  of  land,  and  while  this  is 
pending  the  lives  of  people  are  exposed  to  danger  : 
there  ought  to  be  some  means  of  enabling  the 
officers  of  health  to  improve  such  places.  The 
policemen  who  have  for  some  time  done  duty  in 
this  neighbourhood  say  that  at  night-time  the 
smell  which  comes  from  the  stagnant  water  is 
sickening.  This  is  what  is  certainly  to  be  expected : 
in  warm  weather  the  water  collected  in  these 
holes  gets  heated  by  the  sun : at  night  the  atmo- 
sphere becomes  colder  than  the  water,  and  vapours 
arise,  which  float  about  and  vitiate  the  air. 

In  rainy  weather  the  waste  land  is  covered  in 
many  parts  with  water,  which  in  due  time  putrifies 
and  evaporates : here  are  dead  dogs  and  other 
unsightly  refuse. 

Passing  up  the  Grafton-road,  towards  the  Gos- 
pel Oak-fields,  we  come  to  the  residence  of  another 
medical  practitioner : his  house  and  those  close  bv 
are  handsome,  the  gardens  are  beautiful,  the  street 
is  well  paved,  and  evidently  every  care  taken  to 
provide  water,  ventilation,  and  light;  and  yet  it 
is  iu  some  of  these  houses  that  much  sickness  has 
existed.  Nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at ; for  although 
everything  seems  so  trim  and  proper  in  front,  at 
the  hack  there  is  one  of  the  deep  and  dangerous 
pools  to  which  we  have  referred.  Standing  near 
this,  we  look  around  and  note  other  similar  putrid 
collections,  which  seem,  to  those  who  think  of 
the  matter,  to  liave  been  left  for  the  purpose  of 
destroying  life.  All  round  the  skirt  of  this  piece 
of  waste  large  houses  have  been  built : an  import- 
ant feature  amongst  them  is  tl»e  almshouse  for 
orphans.  It  is  certain  that  poisonous  miasmatic 
fumes  must  pass  Into  all  these  houses,  and  subject 
the  tenants  to  risk. 

We  have  performed  the  unpleasant  duty  of  ex- 
amining some  of  these  stagnant  ditches ; nothing 
can  be  more  filthy.  Surrounding  these  distilleries  of 
fever  and  diarrha’a  some  thousands  of  persons  in 
various  positions  live,  and  whose  health  is  aflected, 
and  oven  life  is  threatened,  by  such  conditions  as 
have  been  referred  to  ; and  yet  it  seems  that  those 
who  are  aware  of  the  danger  are  helpless : they 
complain  to  the  parish  authorities,  but  ^vithout 
receiving  any  useful  help ; the  officers  of  health 
have  not  the  power  of  interfering  with  property 
situated  in  this  way  : the  police  may  be  poisoned 
on  their  rounds,  but  this  force  is  unable  to  interfere 
for  good.  If  a dangerous  individual  threaten  the 
lives  of  the  wayfarer,  he  would  be  removed  and 
disposed  of ; hut  as  regards  matters  which  most 
seriously  affect  tlje  lives  of  large  numbers  of  the 
public,  the  police  are  helpless. 

The  matter  is  very  difficult  to  deal  with  ; for  it 
may  not  be  convenient  for  the  person  to  u horn 
such  property  is  leased  to  build  upon  it  at  ii 
particular  time,  and  then,  according  to  present 
arrangements,  he  would  not  be  obliged  to  drain 
the  places  complained  of.  When,  however,  we 
find  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  such  neglected 
ditches  and  pools  numerous  deaths  from  dianheca, 
fever,  and  diphtheria,  have  happened,  it  becomes 
?n  evident  duty  to  provide  means  fur  the  purifica- 
tion of  such  plague-spots. 

The  passing  of  ces.‘pool  matter  into  any  of  those 
pools  can  be~and  should  he — prevented.  Seme 
of  the  ditches  should  be  at  once  either  cleansed  or 
filled  up,  for  they  have  become  useless  for  draining 
ptrrposes.  The  surface  might  generally  he  cleared 
of  ofl'ensive  matters  at  a small  cest,  and  great 
good  might  he  done  by  using  deodorizing  materials 
in  both  the  pools  and  ditches.  The  chief  of  the 
persons  who  live  around  the  place  complained  of 
.are  in  good  circumstances.  The  poison  which  is 
generated  aflects  all  who  go  to  llie  houses,  and 
pervades  the  streets  and  gardens.  A few  pouiids 
wisely  laid  out  would  do  much  good,  and  be, 
perhaps,  the  means  of  saving  life  in  the  autumn. 


THE  J^UCTAL  iJOVEilEXT. 

U.O'T  circnmstaiices,  unque>lionahly  in  them- 
selves adventitious,  have,  together,  been  the 
means  of  imparting  a somewhat  fictitious  imporl- 
ance  to  the  present  strike.  In  the  verv  heart  ol 
the  metropolis  it  could  not  but  force  itself  into 
notoriety;  coming,  as  it  did,  to  a head,  simulta- 
neously with  the  collapse  of  an  all-ahsorhing  and  a 
terrific  continental  struggle,  it  would  natural]} 
rush  in  to  fill  thevacunm  whiih  hadheeti  operatt  ci 
in  the  public  brain.  Yet  still,  every  possible  allow- 
ance of  this  character  made,  eloVdy  envisaged, 
there  will  not  be  found  to  he  wanting  in  this  move 
ment  elements  which,  if  not  judiciously  and 
speedily  neutralized,  eventually  may  assume  pro- 
portions the  most  prodigious,  an  aspect  the  most 


alarming.  In  every  country — that  is,  in  every 
free  country — the  day  and  the  hour  must  come 
(it  may  he  sooner,  it  may  be  later)  when,  respect- 
fully, yet  authoritatively,  the  rich  man  will  be 
asked  of  the  poor  for  an  account  of  his  stewardship. 
Sir,  I am  no  Plutarch,  I am  no  prophet;  hence 
will  not  1 needlessly  trouble  you  either  with  my 
parallels  or  with  my  misgivings.  Before  there  was 
a Gracchus  there  was  a Cornelia;  and  when  the 
daughters  of  our  land  shall  have  numbered  their 
Cornelias  in  their  ranks,  then,  and  not  till  then, 
were  it  reasonable  to  attend  the  accession  of  our 
British  Gracchi  to  the  scene.  If  the  time  has  not 
yet  come,  most  certainly  it  is  at  band,  when,  as  a 
body,  the  labouring  classes  will  he  prepared  to 
dispute,  inch  by  inch  and  foot  by  foot,  the  ncvitral 
ground  which  yet  is  separating  the  estranged 
hosts  of  labour  and  of  capital;  and  sure  a fairer 
or  a likelier  spot  than  this  our  little  isle,  the  most 
practised,  the  most  prophetic  eye,  could  scarcely 
have  pitched  on,  to  become  the  battlefield  of  such 
a strife.  The  circumscribed  character  of  our 
territory;  the  fecundity  of  its  occupants;  the 
activity,  restlessness,  and  independence  of  the 
national  temperament ; the  reasonableness  of  our 
postalservice;  facilitlesofcommunication, — allhave 
been  pointing,  steadily  and  for  years,  to  the  arrival 
of  an  hour  in  which  capitalized  lalovr  would  as 
surely  he  in  a position  to  count  its  right  arins  hg 
millicns,  as  the  Bank  of  England  its  accumulated 
hoards.  No  possible  end  is  to  be  served  either  by 
disguising  or  ignoring  the  altered  features  of  the 
times.  The  evil  is  not  to  he  dispelled  by  merely 
averting  our  eyes ; it  must,  boldly  and  unflinch- 
ingly,  he  grappled  with,  and  face  to  face.  The 
sooner  this  great  fact  is  recognized  the  better — that 
capitalized  labour  is  stealthily,  yet  perceptibly, 
usurping  to  itself  the  honours,  the  privileges,  the 
rights,  and  the  immunities  of  capital.  Entitled 
or  not  entitled,  with  reason  or  without  reason, 
certain  it  is,  that  capitalized  labour  is  openly  and 
avowedly  bent  upon  subduing  to  itself  an  attitude 
which  will  as  efl’cctlvcly  enable  it  to  dictate  to 
capital  the  conditions  upon  which  it  is  disposed  to 
lend  its  resource,  as  ever  capital  has  been  wont  to 
dictate  its  terms  to  labour. 

I repeat,  that  this  strike  is  entirely  of  an  ex- 
ceptional aud  of  an  unprecedented  character.  At 
first  sight,  it  may  appear  to  be  all  one,  to  strike 
for  an  increase  of  pay,  or  for  a diminution  of  the 
hours  of  labour.  That  this  latter  mode  of  putting 
their  requirements  is  perfectly  capable  of  being 
resolved  into  the  former,  the  Builder  has  very 
ably  shown,  and  I am  willing  to  allow.  But,  let 
us  look  a little  closer  into  the  shape  in  which 
they  have  thought  proper  to  place  these  claims; 
ponder,  and  weigh  well,  the  animus  which  must 
have  prompted  them  to  the  adoption  of  so 
unconventional  a method  of  expressing  them- 
selves; and,  that  such  was  very  far  from  being 
the  inference  which  they  had  been  solicitous 
to  convey,  will,  very  quickly,  appear.  Sir, 
these  men  are  fighting  with  douhle-edged  tools : 
they  strike  for  wages,  and  they  strike  for 
time.  Now,  if  to  strike  for  wages  is  to 
.strike  for  an  increased  means  of  subsistence,  to 
strike  for  time  is  to  strike  for  an  enhanced  means 
oi  tnjoging  ihwt  subsistence:  in  other  words, /or 
a lifr  in  the  social  scale.  Clearly,  then,  this  is 
the  bait,  the  decoy,  which  has  drawn  to  their 
raiik.s,  liot  merely  the  designing,  the  young,  the 
idle,  the  loafing,  but  the  really  upright  and  re- 
spectable men — menwhowould  have  scorned,  had 
they  not  been  outwitted,  to  he  parties  to  any 
such  rt  monstrance.  Clearly,  there  is  a compro- 
mise, an  understanding,  between  the  truly  worthy 
and  the  dangerous,  utiscrupulous,  and  “talking” 
men.  The  Ibrnicr  are,  as  yet,  comparatively  un- 
tainted with  the  pernicious,  the  socialist  doctrines, 
tijion  which  some  of  the  latter  are,  evidently,  hut 
tto  well  made  np.  Now,  let  not  these  plain, 
simple,  honest  fellows,  even  for  an  hour,  be  un- 
necessarily exposed  to  the  contaminating  asso- 
ciations with  which  they  are  surrounded.  Asa, 
body  the  operative  classes  are  united,  they  are 
exasperated,  they  are  disaflected.  One  false  move, 
either  on  the  part  of  the  masters,  or  of  the  men, 
may  eventually  proveto  have  been  the  seed  plot 
of  a w retched,  a helpless,  a wasting,  and  a chron'c 
dissolution  of  all  that  mighty  lulric  wliicli  lias 
licen  at  once  the  glory  aud  the  gr.  w-th  of  ages. 
Supposing,  at  this  time,  the  men  to  be  repulsed  : 
it  will  but  he  to  return,  some  ten  years  hence, 
with  redoubled  ranks  and  tcmfold  resolution  to 
the  charge.  Admitting,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
masters  to  he  forced  to  succumb  : a precedent  will 
have  been  established  which  never  could,  or 
hould,  he  wrung  from  any  such  community,  save 
in  the  very  direst  and  the  last  extremity.  It 
were  little  short  of  political  suicide. 

Were  one  disposed  to  he  virulent,  the  very 


many  ugly  features  connected  with  this  move- 
ment might  fairly  be  enlarged  upon.  Let  us  dis- 
card and  away  with  all  such  suggestions.  There 
will  he  sheep,  and  there  will  he  goats,  in  every 
flock.  One  measure  must  not  be  dealt  to  all. 
Presuming,  then,  the  great  body  of  the  men  to  be 
really  respectable  parties,  however  entangled  with, 
or  at  the  mercy  of,  their  more  accomplished  ancl 
absolute  accomplices ; supposing,  further,  their 
case  to  he  this; — “Gentlemen,  all  we  ask  is,  that 
we,  our  wives,  and  our  children  may  he  placed, 
henceforth  and  for  evermore,  in  such  a position  as 
will  secure  to  us  a handsome  and  an  adequate 
measure  of  this  our  common  humanity.  We  ask 
no  more.  We  have  never  pretended  to  become  a 
family  of  gentlemen,  nor  yet  of  masters.  What 
we  require  is  this,  that  some  rational  minimum 
of  position,  of  education,  and  of  social  ease  may 
be  guaranteed  to  us;  and  below  which  it  shall 
not  he  in  the  power  of  capital  or  masters  to  crush 
us.”  Now,  if  this  be  their  case;  if  no  unseemly 
or  mental  reservations  be  lurking  behind  in  the 
great  labouring  bosom  of  the  community ; if  they 
are  disposed  to  withdraw",  and  to  intrench  them- 
selves within  the  limits  of  a legitimate  com- 
bination ; then,  I say,  that  it  is  one  which  is 
entitled  to  command  from  us,  in  reason,  in  con- 
science, iu  honour,  in  religion,  and  in  policy,  the 
very  profoundest  respect  and  consideration,  lu 
no  other  form  are  the  demands  of  these  men,  so 
much  as  for  one  monieut,  to  be  tolerated.  It  is 
harsh,  it  is  very  harsh,  to  urge,  simply  because  the- 
laws  of  political  economy  on  the  one  hand,  and  of 
religion  and  of  philanthropy  upon  the  other, 
must  be  allowed  to  exercise  a several  jurisdictiou, 
that,  therefore,  the  cry  of  these  people  is  to  be 
stifled ; or  that,  inasmuch  as  their  case  would  be 
quashed,  if  ever  it  were  opened,  in  the  Court  of 
Queen’s  Bench,  it  should,  consequently,  be  denied 
a hearing  in  that  of  Equity.  What  is  more ; it  is 
idle.  The  matter  must  equally  be  met,  and  it 
must  be  met  by  deeds,  and  not  by  words.  Now, 
is  it  any  more  to  the  purpose  to  assure  them  that, 
relatively  to  the  maid-of-all-work,  the  shop,  the 
factory-hoy,  the  seamstress,  their  position  is  even 
an  enviable  one  ? That  alters  not  their  case.  Y'ou 
are  only  giving  to  us,  they  will  retort,  a reason 
why  they  should,  long  ago,  have  done  what  we  are 
doing  to-day ; and  which  they  very  certainly 
would  have  done,  had  it  hut  been  within  theu* 
competence. 

Sir,  it  is  not,  then,  to  be  presumed  but  that 
this  “ little  speck”  upon  our  political  horizon,  and 
like  unto  a “ man’s  hand,”  is  the  precursor,  as  in 
the  days  of  Elias,  of  storm,  and  cloud,  aud  rain, — of 
one  grand  and  simultaneous  agitation  on  the  part  of 
the  operative  classes, — as  it  %vere,  a very  upheaving 
of  the  whole  basis  of  our  social  system.  How  can  it 
be  otherwise  ? The  capital  once  carried  by  assault, 
with  what  heart  will  Bristol,  or  York,  or  Birming- 
liam,  betake  themselves  to  their  strongholds? 
The  “builders”  emancipated,  are  not  they,  in 
honour  and  in  conscience,  hovnd  to  work  out  the 
salvation  of  those  fellow  “slaves”  who  so  nobly 
bad  stood  by  them  in  the  hour  of  their  extremity  ? 
Sooner  or  later  these  men  will  find  their  Brights, 
their  Cohdens,  in  their  ranks.  Organization  and 
leaders  alone  are  wanting  to  the  amalgamation  of  a 
league  on  the  part  of  the  working  classes,  ofl’ensive 
and  defensive,  and  the  pressure  of  which  will 
make  itself  to  he  experienced  in  the  very  remotest 
corner,  nook,  aud  cranny,  of  this  our  land.  Now, 
if  all  this  be  so,  may  it  not  be  wortli  while  to' 
arouse  ourselves  for  one  little  moment,  to  shake 
off  some  of  that  apathy  and  prostration  which  seem 
so  gradually  to  he  creeping  over  our  whole  system, 
and  bethink  us  of  what  it  is  that  we  are  being 
calk'd  upon  to  commit  ourselves  to  ? Is  it  not,  in 
point  of  fact,  proposed  by  the  labouring  classes  to 
raise,  by  direct  taxation  upon  the  proprietary,  a 
sum  equivalent  to  the  one-tenth  part  of  the  gross 
amount  nhich  is  annually  expended  upon  labour 
within  this  realm  of  Britain,  and  which  sum  is  to 
he  made  over  to  them  in  time  ? To  instance  : — 
any  article  that,  upon  the  present  scale  of  re- 
muneration, might  he  worth  say  5s.  or  one  day’s 
labour,  would,  upon  the  revised,  he  enhanced  to 
a value  of  rather  better  than  5s.  6d.;  in  lieu 
of  which  extra  six-pennyworth  of  labour,  and 
which  is  to  he  worked  ofi‘  next  morning,  the 
operative  is  to  be  entitled  to  one  hour’s  repose. 
In  other  words,  our  pay-sheets  are  to  he  inter- 
calated to  the  extent  of  one  month  in  twelve, — 
our  almanack  with  some  fifteen  sabbaths.  True 
they  would  tender  to  us,  as  a consideration,  the 
assurance  that  the  “hour”  shall  never  once  be 
missed.  The  worth  of  such  a boon  time  alone 
could  test.  In  the  interim,  more  especially  in 
face  if  the  very  obvious  precedent  which  at  least 
a portion  of  the  petitioners  are  seeking  to  esta- 
blish, to  attach  any  sort  of  importance  to  it  were> 
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to  ray  miud,  but  purely  Quixotic.  Were^wce- 
xootTc  to  be  the  order  of  the  day,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  the  hours  of  labour  to  be  limited,  then  it  is 
not  to  be  questioned  but  that,  one  man  with 
another,  as  much  work  would  be  put  out  of  hand 
in  nine  hours  ivs  in  ten.  One  man  will  accomplish 
as  great  an  amount  of  work  in  eight  hours,  and 
with  as  little  fatigue  to  himself,  as  another  will  in 
ten.  It  is  entirely  an  affair  of  interest,  of  tem- 
perament, pluck,  and  spirit.  But,  to  suppose  that 
the  men,  out  of  a pure  sense  of  honour,  or  of  gra- 
titude, would  ever  continue,  however  they  might 
start,  to  turn  out  a greater  amount  of  work  per 
hour  than  they  have  been  in  the  liabit  of  doing, 
is  perfectly  preposterous ; not  that  I am  by  any 
means  prepared  to  say  that,  practically,  the  result 
might  not  prove  to  be  pretty  much  as  it  is  predicted 
or  promised  by  the  men.  Everything  would  neces- 
sarily depend  upon  the  spirit  with  wliich  they 
were  actuated,  and  upon  the  terms  on  which  they 
might  stand  with  their  employers.  It  is  really 
surprising  to  see  to  what  an  extent  and  in  how 
short  a time  the  general  physique  of  a man  will 
be  improved,  indulged  with  ever  so  brief  an  in- 
terval of  unwonted  repose,  and  with  what  re- 
doubled energy  he  will  tackle  to  the  work  in  hand. 
Whatever  variety  of  opinion  may  he  entertained 
upon  this  head,  and  where  it  is  simply  question  of 
generous  and  of  outdoor  occupation  ; with  regard 
to  the  moment,  so  far  as  factory  labour  may 
be  concerned,  we  cannot  possibly  be  exposed 
to  any  sort  of  misapprehension.  There,  the  loss 
of  the  hour,  and  of  the  hour’s  worth,  must  be 
irretrievable. 

We  have  next  to  conader  what  would,  probably, 
be  the  practical  working,  allowing  it  once  to  have 
been  e&cted,  of  this  great  social  revolutioji.  In 
the  first  jjlace,  it  would  constitute  a permanent 
come-down  in  the  national  circumstances,  style, 
and  tone  of  life.  Our  case,  as  a nation,  would  be 
precisely  that  of  a man  who,  enruing  uninter- 
ruptedly his  1,000^.  a year,  and  living  up  to  it, 
were  suddenly  to  say  to  himself,  “ Well,  now, 
what  a precious  fool  have  I been  here  all  my 
days,  labouring  away  in  this  preposterous  manner. 

I will  be  off  this  very  afternoon  at  five,  instead  of 
six  o’clock.  True,  it  will  be  a hundred  a year 
out  of  my  pocket ; n’importe,  I will  take  it  out  in 
country  air.”  It  is  the  old  story  over  again,  of 
the  “ belly  and  the  members.”  If  we,  as  a people, 
are  over-well  to  do,  over-fed,  or  over-clad,  then, 
in  the  name  of  common  sense,  let  us  commence 
this  very  day  to  take  things  easy.  But  if  we,  as 
a people,  are  but  adequately  supported,  but 
decently  clad,  then  must  we,  if  this  measure  bo 
carried,  be  prepared  to  cut  our  coat  according  to 
our  cloth,  and  to  become  right  creditable  Eomnn- 
ists,  fasting  one  day  in  ten.  A very  high  autho- 
rity has  somewhere  hinted,  “ That  if  a man  will 
not  work,  neither  shall  he  eat.”  In  the  next 
place,  it  will  be  so  much  money  thrown  into 
the  fire.  If  I give  a shilling  to  a beggar,  even 
though  he  spend  it  in  a pot-house,  that  shilling  is 
very  far  from  being  lost  to  the  nation.  But  here 
we  have  a sum  amounting  to  no  less  than  two 
shillings  in  the  pound  for  every  farthing  which  is 
expended  in  this  kingdom  upon  labour,  positively 
menaced  to  be  scattered  to  the  winds  of  heaven. 
Again,  it  will  most  certainly  cause  a very  sensible 
diminution  in  the  call  for  skilled  and  for  unskilled 
labour,  and  precisely  to  the  extent  to  which 
society  will  have  become  impoverished  by  the 
unaccustomed  drain  upon  its  resources.  The  prices 
of  everything  will  be  advanced  ten  per  cent,  that 
is,  to  those  who  may  not  he  disposed  to  put  up 
with  an  inferior  quality  of  article.  So  that,  upon 
the  whole,  nothing  can  be  more  evident  than  that 
the  labouring  classes  will  be  very  far  from  being 
benefited  by  these,  their  financial  projects,  at 
least  in  a pecuniary  point  of  view,  whilst  tlie 
consumers  (and  even  a labourer  is  a consumer) 
will  find  themselves  saddled  with  an  income-tax 
of  no  very  ordinary  character.  Were  we  alone  in 
the  world,  could  we  foresee  so  much  as  the  re- 
motest probability  of  any  similar  act  of  grace 
being  extended  by  the  foreign  masters  to  their 
people,  then,  indeed,  the  concession  would  be 
shorn  of  many,  if  not  all,  of  its  more  perilous  and 
disquieting  features.  But,  how  far,  or,  how  long, 
the  manufacturers  of  this  country  would  be 
enabled  to  cope,  groaning  under  the  weight  of  so 
very  intolerable  a burden,  with  their  more  pri- 
vileged competitors,  it  would  behove  the  men 
themselves  right  well  to  revolve,  ere  they  pro- 
ceed irrevocably  to  press  this  matter  home. 

What  may  he  the  eventual  views  and  aims  of  the 
•men,  Heaven  and  their  own  breasts  alone  can  tell. 
This,  however,  is  to  be  observed,  that  scarcely  a day 
passes  over  our  heads  which  does  not  bring  to 
light  some  new  feature  in  the  fray.  They  would 
seem  to  be  gradually  throwing  off  the  mask. 


A certain  tone  of  defiance;  a haughty  con- 
fidence to  carry  the  point,  coercively,  in  the 
teeth  of  reason  and  of  justice,  is  now  becoming 
the  prevailing  characteristic  of  their  official  pro- 
clamations and  communications.  It  is  not  even 
obscurely  hinted,  that  the  oft-deferred  labours  of 
the  coming  session  may  he  anticipated ; “ reform  ” 
be  acheived  independently  of  the  grace  or  act  of 
Parliament.  Now,  much  of  thi.s  is  “talk;”  yet 
“ talk  ” though  it  be,  it  scarcely  appears  to  be  the 
kind  of  talk  which  any  thoughtful  roan  can  wish 
to  hear,  in  the  heart  of  a metropolis,  proceeding 
from  the  utterance  of  some  five-and-twenty  thou- 
sand labouring  men,  to  be  re-echoed  and  responded 
to  throughout  tlie  length  and  the  breadth  of 
this  great  working  laud.  Now,  to  all  this  some 
remedy  must  he  found.  As  yet  the  public  has  but 
simply  stood  at  gaze.  Unhappily  it  is  ignorant, 
confounded,  bewildered,  and  altogether  unable  to 
decide  betwixt  statements  the  most  irreconcilable, 
yet  upon  the  verity  of  which  each  party  alike  is 
willing  to  stake  its  reputation.  Faults  there  have, 
doubtless,  been,  and  are,  upon  the  one  side,  and 
upon  the  other.  Assuredly  this  is  a case,  if  ever 
there  was  one,  to  call,  if  not  for  legislative  inter- 
ference, at  least  inquiry.  Capital  is  notoriously 
timid;  masters  may  become  impatient:  tiiey 
may  cast  themselves  upon  the  public  : the  public 
may  be  apathetic,  or  in  the  country ; so  the  end 
of  it  m.ay  be  that  the  shops  will  be  re-opened,  and 
the  public  be  compelled  to  “pay  tlie  piper.”  If 
the  public  is  really  sympathizing  at  heart  with 
the  men, — then,  I say,  let  tliem  come  forward  at 
once  and  state  so,  and  thus  relieve  the  masters 
from  the  intolerable  scandal  which  it  is  being 
sought  to  cast  upon  them.  The  matter,  they  will 
allow  me  to  assure  them,  is  much  more  serious 
than  it  ever  appears  to  have  entered  into  their 
philosophy  to  imagine.  We  are  all  masters,  one 
way  or  another,  and  all  are  menaced  alike. 
Messrs.  Trollope’s  case  to-day  may  be  Mr.  Linde- 
say’s  to-morrow,  and  Messrs.  Sharp  & Iloberts’s 
the  next;  so  that,  virtually,  “master”  and 
“public”  are  one.  It  is  pre-eminently  a public, 
a vital,  and  a national  question.  Bet,  as  speedily 
as  may  be,  some  three  or  four  commissions  be 
nominated  ; one,  say  for  public  works ; another  for 
agriculture  and  mines;  a third  for  manufactures; 
and  a fourth  for  what  might  be  called  the 
home  department.  Under  this  bead  would  be 
comprised  the  state  of  our  prisons  and  our  unions ; 
the  social  and  the  moral  position  of  our  domestic 
servants, — the  sewing-girl,  the  shop-boy,  <tc.  Each 
of  these  commissions  should  be  armed  with  the 
very  amplest  prerogative;  be  empowered  to 
examine  upon  oath,  if  necessary,  whomsoever  it 
might  be  pleased  to  call  before  it.  It  should  be 
their  duty  to  inspect  the  streets,  houses,  lanes, 
courts,  and  vicinities  more  exclusively  assigned  to 
tlie  location  of  the  poor ; to  enter  all  factories, 
homesteads,  mines  ; in  a word,  to  establish,  beyond 
the  reach  of  equivocation  or  of  misconception  the 
actual  condition  of  the  labouring  classes  at  this 
hour,  whether  in  town  or  in  country,  in-doors  or, 
out  of  doors,  above  ground  or  below  the  ground. 
From  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  it  is  impossible 
to  conceive  but  that  great,  and  crying,  and  in- 
sufferable wrongs  must  have  crojit  into,  and  be 
pervading,  the  whole  fabric  of  our  social  system. 
Let  us  make  a clean  breast  of  it.  Is  it  to  he  pre- 
sumed that  a commercial  world,  if  probed  to  the 
core,  would  prove  to  be  more  immaculate  than  a 
monastic?  Yet  what  an  expose  did  the  “blue 
books”  of  the  days  of  the  Reformation  reveal  to 
the  light  of  day  ! 

One  word  upon  the  laws  of  “ strike.”  A state 
of  strike  is  a state  of  warfare.  Adequate  pro- 
vocation administered,  and  no  one  is  disposed 
to  deny  to  either  masters  or  men  the  right 
to  call  the  offending  party  out.  But  if  men, 
though  countrymen,  will  go  to  war,  then  are 
they  in  honour  bound  to  abide,  as  are  nations, 
by  the  laics  of  war.  Now,  are  the  men  doing 
this  ? Most  certainly  they  are  not.  Let  the 
master  builders  of  London  and  their  men  fight  it 
out  between  them  ; a fiiir  field,  and  no  favour. 
But,  instead  of  this,  what  do  wc  find  ? The 
capital  and  resources,  the  moral  and  material 
countenance  of  every  trade  and  every  county  in 
the  empire  repairing  or  being  hastened  to  the 
scene  of  strife.  Now,  this  is  not  fair  play.  1 
should  just  like  to  know  what  the  workmen  would 
say  should  the  merchants,  the  bankers  of  London, 
come  to  the  aid  of  their  masters,  which  assuredly 
they  have  quite  as  good  a right  to  do  as  has  a 
“ silverspoon  ” man  to  fly  to  the  rescue  of  his 
brother  mason  ? Nor  will  it  do  to  tell  us  that  the 
capitalists  have  neither  tne  right  nor  the  occasion 
to  rally  by  one  another’s  side;  that,  singlehandcd, 
the  men  are  no  match  for  the  masters,  and  that 
allies  they  must  have.  We  know  otherwise.  If 


masters  can  point  to  many  a broken  phalanx,  to 
many  a scattered  field;  you  men,  too,  can  count 
your  slain.  How  many  a “tall”  master  ye 
have  laid  low ; ay,  low  as  poor  Havelock 
on  the  Ganges,  or  Rnglan  in  the  Crimea, 
right  well  ye  know.  The  pages  of  the  Gazette 
are  strewn  with  your  slain.  The  sttignant  village, 
decayed  or  departed  capital,  transplanted  trades, 
the  seedy  sliipyard,  the  smokeless  furnace,  and  the 
riven  chimney, — these,  all,  tell  their  tale ; these 
line  the  via  sacra  through  which  have  marched 
your  triumphant  and  your  devastating  hosts.  If 
the  jealousy  of  this  country  is  aroused,  and  rightly 
aroused,  at  so  much  as  the  symptom  ot  a loaning 
towards  unnecessary  centralization  on  the  part  of 
the  executive,  how  doubly  jealous  should  we  he  at 
tiiC  pretensions  of  a power,  so  secret,  irresistible, 
so  demoralizing,  so  intolerant,  inqaiiitorial,  as  is 
that  with  which  we  are  menaced?  Are  we  not 
clearly  following  in  the  footpilnts  of  the  philoso- 
pher, who,  absorbed  in  the  apprehension  of  the 
stellar  system,  stepped  clean  into  the  dyke  ? Who 
is  there  among  us  who  has  not  at  his  finger's  end  the 
pros  and  the  cons,  of  everything  which  can  be  said 
upon  the  European  bahince  of  power  ? Whilst  we 
are  all  busy  wondering  and  surmising  into  which 
scale  is  to  he  cast  some  wretched  little  Parmesan 
pennyweight,  a very  imperium  in  iwperio  is  being 
founded,  and  in  the  heart  of  the  metropolis.  Now, 
this  cannot  be.  Combination,  under  any  circum- 
stances whatsoever,  betwixt  the  various  trades, 
must  at  once  he  suppressed,  and  by  authority  of 
Parliament.  The  evil  is  a growing  one,  and  may 
quickly  have  arrived  at  proportions  which  if  will 
require  no  ordinary  hand  or  skill  to  prune.  Legitl- 
inately  exercised,  benefit  societies  might  almost 
be  the  salvation  of  this  country  ; the  “ hundreds  ’ 
of  a commercial  world.  But,  legitimately  exercised 
they  most  certainly  have  not  been,  nor  is  there, 
apparently,  the  remotest  prospect  of  their  being  so. 
Too  much  importance,  it  will  be  said,  has  been 
attached  by  the  writer  to  this  affair  : it  will  all 
blow  over,  it  will  be  compromised.  I know  all 
that.  But  I also  know,  that,  whilst  the  public 
are  necessarily  scattered, — careless,  pre-occupred. 
indulgent,  and  apathetic,  — the  workmen  are 
resolute,  watchful,  encroaching,  and  united.  lu 
fine,  the  conclusion  arrived  at  is  this,  that  this 
strike  is  not  entitled  to  call  forth  any  immediate 
expression  of  the  public  sympathy, — and  this  is 
said  without  the  slightest  wish  either  to  forejudge 
or  to  foreclose  the  points  at  issue ; that  it  has 
originated  at  the  instigation  of  parties  altogether 
incompetent  to  he  the  leaders  of  any  such  move- 
ment, and  whose  avowed  principles  are  dangerous, 
objectionable,  and  altogether  calculated  to  sap  the 
very  foundations  of  our  social  system  ; that  there 
are  many  trades  frorn  which,  had,  even  in  its  pre- 
sent ungracious  form,  this  character  of  petition 
been  pre.seutod,  it  had  still  been  received  by  the 
public  with  very  great  forbearance  and  compas- 
sion; and  that,  upon  the  whole,  the  actual  social, 
sanitary,  physical,  and  moral  condition  of  the 
labouring  classes  is  such  as  to  call,  as  well  in 
religion  ns  in  policy,  for  an  early  and  a searching 
investigation  on  the  part  of  the  State. 

A Civil  Engineer. 


STAINED  GLASS. 

Doncaster. — It  is  the  intention  of  Mr.  E.  C. 
Bower,  of  Tickhill  Castle,  according  to  the  Don- 
caster Gazette,  to  place  a stained  glass  window  to 
the  memory  of  his  father  in  the  parish  church. 
The  spot  selected  for  this  purpose  is  the  centre 
window  in  the  north  aisle;  and  it  will,  therefore, 
be  near  the  place  where  the  former  memorial 
stood  in  the  old  edifice. 


ANCIENT  ARCHITECTURE  IN  NEW- 
CASTLE-ON-TYNE. 

The  keeps  of  old  Norman  castles,  interesting 
works  of  a former  age,  have,  in  most  in- 
stances, been  much  mutilated  or  spoiled  by 
injudicious  restorations.  Tlie  White  Tower  of 
London,  decked  with  turrets  and  other  com- 
paratively modern  facings,  looks,  so  far  as  the  ex- 
terior is  concerned,  a modern  antiquity,  and  un- 
fortunately the  interior  has  not  quite  escaped. 
The  keep  of  Rochester  is  in  a ruinous  state  : that 
at  Norwich  has  been  converted  into  a prison : 
Bamhorough  still  retains  most  of  its  original 
features:  and  »o  does  the  “new  castle”  atNew- 
castle-ou-Tyne,  now  seven  or  eight  hundred  years 
old,  a portion  of  which  forms  the  subject  of  one  of 
the  annexed  engravings. 

This  castle  has  passed  through  various  vicis- 
situdes. It  has  been  converted  into  a brewery  : a 
windmill  has  been  erected  on  the  top : it  has 
served  the  purpose  of  a prison  both  for  debtors 
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and  criminals : it  lias  also  been  made  into  a 
cholera  hospital,  and  used  as  a sort  of  barracks 
for  soldiers.  Fortunately  the  ruassive  and  yet 
in  some  parts  richly  decorated  Xorinan  masonry 
have  resisted,  not  only  the  war  of  the  elements, 
but  also  the  various  dangers  from  the  hands  of 
man  ; and  now  this  venerable  and  picturesque 
building  has  been  carefully  restored,  and  looks, 
both  in  the  interior  andexterior,  as  if  it  would 
stand  (with  fair  play)  for  a thousand  years  to 
come. 

W'e  have  before  mentioned  the  particulars  of 
this  restoration,  and  that  the  chapel,  doorways, 
&c.  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Dobson, 
were  made  as  like  as  possible  to  their  former 
appearance ; and,  now  that  this  useful  work  has 
been  done,  the  edifice  has  been  placed  in  the  care 
of  the  ^»ewcastle  Society  of  Antiquaries,  who,  in 
this  most  appropriate  place,  hold  their  meetings, 
give  soirees  to  the  townsfolks,  and  gather  together 
one  of  the  most  valuable  collections  of  Itoman 
antiquities  in  this  country. 

The  little  K’orm.au  apartment  now  engraved  is 
situated  at  the  top  of  the  steep  flight  of  steps 
which  leads  to  the  richly  decorated  entrance  to 
the  keep.  This  curious  little  example  of  old 
architecture  was  not  long  since  in  a ruinous  and 
neglected  condition;  but  now,  thanks  to  Mr. 
Dobson,  it  has  been  carefuUj’  restored. 


DESIGNS  Foil  DllINKING-FOUNTAIXS. 

The  MetropolitanFree-Drlnking  FountainAsso- 
ciation  doubtless  have,  as  you  observe,  an  excel- 
lent purpose  in  view,  that  of  providing  cool,  clear 
water  for  the  thirsty  million;  but  this  “excellent 
purpose,”  I think,  will  be  much  interfered  uith 
if  more  judgment  is  not  shown  in  their  selection 
of  designs.  Independently  of  the  question  of  art, 
I cannot  help  thinking  the  material  chosen  is  an 
error.  Iron  may  have  its  advantages,  but  its  heat- 
conducting  property  must  surely  be  an  objection. 
Imagine  one  of  those  erections  lately  published  by 
you,  placed  in  the  centre  of  a roadway,  exposed  to 
such  a broiling  sun  as  we  have  been  experiencing. 
Dhat  would  be  the  temperature  of  these  iron 


boxes  at  the  time  when  they  are  most  needed  ? 
They  would  simply  be  so  many  heated  ovens.  Iron 
may  be  used,  cortaiuly,  to  any  extent  as  an  orna- 
ment, but  marble  or  stone  seems  to  me  the  proper 
material  for  the  main  portion  of  the  structure. 
“ That  which  is  worth  doing,  is  worth  doing  well.” 
This  often-quoted  saw  should  be  recollected  by  the 
association,  and  instead  of  disfiguring  the  metro- 
polis and  its  suburbs  with  these  cooking  appa- 
ratuses, let  us  have  erections  that  will  be  some 
credit  to  us.  The  beautiful  well  at  Antwerp  is  an 
object  sought  by  every  visitor  to  that  city. 

Without  pretending  to  any  great  superiority, 
I venture  to  submit  a few  designs,  and  hope, 
though  far  from  perfect,  that  they  may  be  thought 
a step  in  the  right  direction,  however  small.  It 
will  be  seen  that  iu  consequence  of  the  difterent 
heights  one  scale  could  not  be  adhered  to,  but 
their  proportions  raa}’  be  inferred  from  the  height 
of  the  basins.  The  design  on  the  right  of  the 
cut,  and  the  third  from  it,  I propose  to  bo  of  free- 
stone, with  white  marble  basins,  supported  by 
columns  of  coloured  granite,  with  caps  of  flowers 
peculiar  to  fresh  water— waterlilies,  valisneria, 
and  others.  The  cups  would  he  attached  by  a 
slight  chain  (not  shown  in  these  or  any  of  the 
suggestions,  to  prevent  confusion),  on  small  orna- 
mental iron  brackets.  There  would  be  four  open- 
ings for  water  in  the  shape  of  iron  sprigs  of  some 
water-plant,  or  a tap,  If  preferred,  into  the  basins. 
A hooded  recess  might  be  added  at  the  bottom  for 
dogs,  or  at  the  corners  of  the  steps.  Hy  means  of 
small  stop-cocks,  the  two  jets  allowed  to  flow 
would  be  always  those  in  the  shade.  The  free- 
stone should  be  indulated. 

Water  flowing  from  flowers,  many  will  say,  is 
defective  in  principle ; but  I am  inclined  to  think 
the  idea  is  not  so  absurd,  considering  the  purpose, 
as  leading  it  out  of  shells  stuck  about  in  all 
manner  of  impossible  positions, — suggestive,  more- 
over, of  sea-water, — or  as  bringing  the  refreshing 
stream  from  the  mouths  of  men,  beasts,  and 
fishes ! 

lu  the  second  design  from  the  right,  the  basin 
is  supported  between  two  piers,  from  each  of  which 
the  water  flows  as  before.  Four  cups  hang  on 


either  side  of  those  piers,  and  there  are  hooded 
troughs  below  for  dogs,  and  seats  at  each  end. 
The  top  of  these,  with  the  basins  and  hoods  over 
dog-troughs  would  be  of  marble,  the  rest  of  free- 
stone and  iron-work.  A side  view  of  tliis  design 
is  given  at  the  back- 

Ibe  third  would  also  be  of  freestone,  with 
columns  of  coloured  granite,  red  below  and  serpen- 
tine above,  with  carved  caps.  The  water  falls  in 
one  stream  from  the  top  of  the  hood  into  a marble 
basin  to  dog-troughs  below’  on  each  side. 

The  fifth  is  an  ornamental  shaft  against  a wall 
terminating  with  a lamp.  There  are  seats  on 
either,  side  with  hooded  recesses  for  cups,  and  dog- 
troughs  below. 

The  fountain  suggested  on  the  left  would  be  of 
white  marble,  and  metal  rest  for  loads.  The  water 
would  pass  up  the  central  support  of  the  basin 
(which  would  shade  it  from  the  sun),  and  return 
into  a circular  dog-trough  round  it.  There  are 
standards  with  hollowed  receptacles  for  the  cups. 
An  iron  hood  might  be  placed  over  the  whole  to 
make  it  more  complete.  A side  view  of  the  design 
Is  shown  behind. 

It  appears  strange  to  me  that  so  much  stress 
should  be  laid  upon  the  fiict  that  each  jet  of  water 
costs  the  large  stim  of  per  annum.  Looking  at 
it  in  a philanthropic  point  of  view,  how  much 
drunkenness  would  not  these  drinking-fountains 
be  the  means  of  preventing?  What  w’ould  40^. 
or  50/.  a-year  in  each  parish  be  as  compared  with 
the  ultimate  reduction  of  the  poor  and  police-rates? 
It  seems  to  me  that  every  parish  should  have  its 
drinking-fountains  kept  up  out  of  its  funds,  and 
instead  of  increasing,  they  would,  lam  convinced, 
be  the  means  of  reducing  the  rates. 

Brompton.  Hexby  Godwin. 


Litiiogbaphic  Pobteaits.— We  have  received 
two  very  good  specimens  of  the  skill  of  Mr. 
Schenck,  ot  Edinburgh,  us  a lithographer.  One 
is  a portrait  of  Lord  Loughborough,  and  the 
other  of  Col.  Sykes.  Both  are  very  effective,  and, 
in  the  case  of  Col.  Sykes,  at  least,  the  likeness 
is  remarkable. 


DESIGNS  FOE  DEINKING-FOUNTAINS. Mr.  Henry  Godwin,  Architect. 
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FROM  PARIS. 

The  gigantic  timber  framework,  which  covered 
he  Place  Vend6rae  on  the  day  of  the  entry  of  the 
Lrmy  of  Italy  into  Paris,  has  already  been  taken 
lown.  This  amphitheatre,  which  contained  about 
.5,000  persons,  had  been  erected  in  eight  days,  by 
150  workmen,  from  the  workshops  of  M.  Balutet, 
me  of  the  contractors  of  the  new  Louvre,  and 
mployed  1,800  stores  or  cubic  mbtres  of  wood. 
L’be  demolition  was  commenced  on  the  18th  ult. 
ind  was  completely  terminated  on  the  20th. 

The  gardens  of  the  Palais  des  Tbermes  are  per- 
•ectly  finished,  and  nothing  remains  to  be  done 
}xcept  a very  small  portion  of  the  iron  railing 
inclosing  it  on  the  side  of  the  Boulevart  St. 
Sermain,  near  the  Rue  vSt.  Jacques.  Pieces  of 
iculpture  of  the  earliest  antiquity  have  just  been 
placed  in  the  gardens,  and  disposed  so  as  to  har- 
monize completely  with  the  severe  style  of  the 
Roman  ruins. 

The  exterior  of  the  apse  of  the  St.  Leu  Church, 
m the  Boulcvart  Sebastopol,  has  jxist  received  two 
statues  of  St.  Leu  and  St.  Gilles.  They  are  of 
ordinary  size,  and  placed  against  the  buttresses, 
at  half  their  height  from  the  ground. 

One  can  count  at  present,  on  the  Central  Boule- 
varts,  the  Place  du  Clnitelet,  and  the  Place  de  la 
Bourse,  about  fifty  chestnut-trees  in  full  flower, 
though  they  were  transplanted  last  spring.  Bota- 
nists say,  in  order  to  explain  this  phenomenon, 
that  the  spring  vegetation  having  received  a 
check  by  the  transplanting  of  the  tree,  the  second 
sap,  that  of  the  month  of  August,  forces  the 
flower-buds  of  the  month  of  May,  which  were 
arrested  in  their  first  development,  to  open  their 
blossoms. 

A curious  lawsuit  is  said  to  be  about  to  take 
place  in  Paris,  likely  to  create  some  sensation  in 
the  antiquarian  world.  It  is  well  known  that 
Cardinal  Richelieu  was  bxirled  in  the  chapel  of  the 
Sorbonne.  His  tomb  can  be  seen  there  still ; but 
m one  of  the  most  terrible  days  of  the  Revolution 
the  insurgents  rifled  this  tomb,  as  they  did  many 
others  j and,  after  having  taken  the  body  of  the 
cardinal,  separated  the  head  from  the  trunk,  and 
placed  it  at  the  end  of  a pike.  This  head  was 
afterwards  picked  up  by  an  ancient  deputy,  who 
has  left  it  to  his  son,  who  refuses  to  part  with  it 
except  for  an  exorbitant  sum.  At  present  the 
State  is  inclined  to  institute  an  action  against  the 
possessor  of  the  skull,  to  force  him  to  restore  the 
remains  of  the  illustrious  man,  which  are  its  pro- 
perty.   


THE  DEFENCES  OF  THE  COUNTRY. 

A COMMISSION  has  issued  to  inquire  into  the 
present  condition  and  sufficiency  of  the  fortifica- 
tions existing  and  the  works  in  progress,  and  to 
consider  the  most  effectual  means  of  rendering 
them  complete.  Mr.  James  Fergusson  is  named 
one  of  the  commissioners.  Our  readers  will  re- 
member that  Mr.  Fergusson  published  a pamphlet 
a few  years  ago,  called,  “ The  Perils  of  Ports- 
mouth,” wherein  he  condemned  strongly  the 
Government  works.  His  appointment,  therefore, 
would  seem  to  show  that  a radical  change  is  to 
he  effected,  and  that  important  works  may  he 
expected. 


HOW  THE  RAFFAELLE  DRAWINGS  TVERE 
BOUGHT  FOR  OXFORD. 

The  son  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  hlldon  was  a 
prudent  but  a very  liberal  man.  When  the 
university  of  Oxford  was  desirous  of  obtaining 
possession  of  the  remaining  Raffaelle  and  Michel- 
angelo drawings  from  the  late  Sir  Thomas  Law- 
rence’s collection,  now  e.xhibited  at  Brompton,  a 
subscription  to  effect  that  object  was  set  afoot  by 
the  university,  and  a sum — but  a very  inadequate 
one  to  purchase  the  drawings — was  speedily 
obtained.  Lord  Eldon,  hearing  the  state  of  the 
subscription,  took  occasion,  at  one  of  the  university 
addresses  to  her  Majesty,  to  say  to  the  then  Vice- 
Chancellor,  “ I have  been  told  that  the  university 
is  anxious  to  possess  some  of  Lawrence’s  drawings, 
and  I should  he  very  glad  to  contribute  2,000^.  if 
they  would  be  of  any  service  in  securing  the  col- 
lection.” TheVice-Chancellor  thanked  his  lordship 
for  his  munificent  offer,  and  informed  Lord  Eldon 
next  day  that,  having  seen  Mr.  Woodburn  that 
morning,  he  was  happy  to  say  that  gentleman 
was  now  so  anxious  that  the  drawings  should 
he  deposited  at  Oxford,  that  he  was  willing 
to  reduce  the  price  to  a sum  which  exceeded 
only  by  1,000/.  the  amount  already  subscribed, 
including  Lord  Eldon’s  donation.  “ I will  go 
to  Oxford  immediately,”  said  the  gentleman 
alluded  to,  “ and  have  no  doubt  I shall  raise 
the  1,000/.  required  in  a short  period,  for 


many  who  have  already  given  will  subscribe  a 
second  time  rather  than  lose  these  noble  speci- 
mens of  art.”  Lord  Eldon  paused  for  a few  mo- 
ments, and  then  said, — “No,  you  shall  not  go  to 
Oxford.  The  clergy  and  fellows  of  colleges  have 
already  responded  to  the  calls  made  upon  them, 
and  I doubt  not  to  the  utmost  extent  of  their 
ability, — perhaps  in  some  instances  beyond  the 
strict  line  of  prudence, — for  I know  the  generous 
spirit  of  an  Oxford  man.  I have  the  money  at  ray 
banker’s  : I will  pay  the  3,000/.  and  the  drawings 
are  your  own.” 


WANTED  : A LETTER-BOX  FOR  SWINDON. 

Great  inconvenience  is  constantly  experienced 
by  passengers  on  the  Great  Western  Railway  for 
want  of  the  means  of  posting  a letter  at  Swindon 
station.  We  have  felt  it  ourselves  more  than  once, 
and  the  station-master  himself,  if  we  mistake  not, 
would  fully  confirm  our  assertion  as  to  the  require- 
ment. Even  if  the  mail  train  he  at  the  station,  the 
guard  is  not  permitted  to  take  a letter  to  town, 
and  thus,  for  a letter  going  inland,  a whole  day’s 
delay  is  sometimes  the  result.  A pillar-post 
might  be  fixed  on  the  platform  without  being  in 
the  way,  and  could  he  worked  with  trifling 
trouble.  We  speak  in  the  name  of  many  when 
we  express  a hope  that  the  Post-oflace  authorities 
will  listen  to  this  representation,  and  supply  the 
want. 


THE  PROPOSED  GARRISON  HOSPITAL 
AT  WOOLWICH. 

It  having  been,  at  length,  determined  to  build 
a garrison  hospital  at  Woolwich,  for  650  beds,  an 
opportunity  is  now  afforded  to  military  architects 
for  a practical  embodimeut  of  the  principles 
which,  after  so  much  controversy,  -we  are  fairly 
entitled  to  call  the  fixed  principles  which  should 
influence  hospital  construction.  Existing  struc- 
tures having  been  tested  by  their  practical  results, 
and  their  arrangements  having  been  tried  by 
absolute  physiological  laws,  we  are  now’,  after 
discussions  which  have,  within  recent  years,  come 
so  much  closer  to  the  actual  facts,  in  a position  to 
say  that  we  know  all  the  rules  which  ought  to 
guide  us  in  respect  of  the  great  primary  points  of 
site,  plan,  and  interior  arrangements;  and  the 
only  question  now,  as  affecting  any  particular 
projected  hospital,  is,  how  these  well-ascertaiued 
laws  can  be  best  applied  in  the  special  case,  with 
regard  to  any  special  requirements  that  may  he 
presented,  lu  each  new  case  particular  circum- 
stances must  always  be  expected  to  impose  parti- 
cular limitations,  but  iu  the  case  of  which  we  are 
going  to  speak  these  are  very  few,  and  can  he 
very  briefly  stated. 

The  proposed  structure  is  required,  for  the 
most  part,  for  illnesses  arising  among  men  of 
average  health  and  at  the  most  healthy  and  robust 
decennial  period,  and,  to  a trifling  extent  only, 
for  invalids  from  tropical  and  other  colonial 
stations.  In  point  of  fact,  it  is  to  be  for  the  ser- 
vice of  a particular  barrack,  and  it  must  be  in 
close  relation  with  that  barrack.  It  is  fortunate 
that  there  is  a much  greater  means  of  choice  than 
would  be  at  first  sight  expected  in  a locality 
which  is  so  near  the  metropolis,  and  on  which 
building  operations  have,  of  late,  so  much  en- 
croached. A little  inquiry  may  even  shew  that, 
within  a very  small  radius,  there  will  be  found 
such  a difference  of  local  climate  as  to  make  that 
an  important  element  of  consideration.  Local 
climate  depends  on  temperature,  moisture,  pre- 
vailing winds,  and  the  impalpable  entities  result- 
ing from  animal  aud  vegetable  decay  which  these 
winds  carry  with  them.  This  is  a mere  trite 
truism,  hut  well  worthy  of  being  remembered  on 
this  occasion. 

The  present  hospital,  which  must  strike  every 
one  who  enters  the  garrison  froi  ffie  raihvay  by 
the  bold  way  in  which'  its  on’  salient  front  is 
presented  to  the  north-east  • 1,  is  otherwise 
notable  from  the  circumstance  that  it  exhibits 
every  conceivable  defect  that  the  most  perverse 
ingenuity  could  devise.  Had  the  able,  scientific, 
and  most  excellent  gentlemen  who,  last  year,  took 
so  much  pains  to  convince  us  that  a thousand  sick 
can  be  efficiently  and  economically  provided  for 
in  a wilderness  of  little  bed-chambers,  but  paid  a 
visit  to  this,  our  largest  military  hospital,  they 
might  have  saved  themselves  much  trouble  and 
the  country  much  unnecessary  expense. 

For  the  proposed  hospital  there  are  four  prac- 
ticable sites,  all  more  or  less  eligible,  against  all  of 
which  objections  of  more  or  less  weight  can  be 
stated.  Counting  these  objections,  one  by  one, 
we  may  he  able  to  approach  a sound  conclusion  by 
,the  process  of  exhaustion.  The  sites  are : — 


A.  The  space  between  the  Engineer  Office  and 
Nightingale-terrace. 

B.  The  irregularly  triangular  space,  the  angles 
of  which  are  formed  by  the  Mortal*  Battery,  the 
middle  gate  of  the  barrack-field,  and  the  blue 
gate. 

C.  The  Repository  grounds. 

D.  The  field  on  the  (proper)  right  of  the  road  to 
Charlton,  between  Maryon-road  and  the  first 
bend  in  the  road  itself. 

Site  A has  certain  advantages.  It  is  near  the 
barracks.  The  ground  is  the  property  of  the 
public,  aud  is  so  far  uncovered.  The  soil  is 
gravel,  but,  indeed,  that  is  the  case  with  all. 
Further,  there  is  so  abrupt  a dip  of  the  ground 
just  in  rear,  that  the  long  axis  of  the  building 
must  of  necessity  run  north  aud  south,  hut 
whether  or  not  that  is  an  advantage  must  depend 
on  the  plan  of  construction  adopted,  and  the- 
manner  in  which  it  is  given  effect  to.  On  the 
other  band,  we  must  consider  how  this  site  stands 
to  the  river  and  marches.  Now,  the  Kent 
marshes,  as  far  down  as  to  Gravesend,  at  least, 
have  been  so  drained,  cultivated,  and  even  built 
upon,  that,  if  they  are  ever,  now-a-days,  spoken 
of  as  ague-producing,  it  must  he  rather  out  of 
respect  to  a tradition  than  because  there  is  much 
fever  found  within  range  of  their  influence.  All 
question  of  the  production  of  positive  periodic 
disease  may  be  almost  dismissed.  But  it  is  a 
fact  that  in  the  valleys  which  rise  in  succession 
between  the  river  and  the  ground — n'e  are  speak- 
ing of  these  only  at  certain  seasons — there  are 
dense  persistent  river-fogs,  to  which  the  latter  is 
directly  exposed ; and  it  must  also  he  remembered, 
that  when  many  acres  about  Barking-reach  are  con- 
verted into  a vast  deodorizing  field  for  the  sewage 
of  all  north  London,  anew  and  most  injurious- 
influence  may  he  added,  so  that  the  “black  North- 
easter ” will  not  only,  as  the  poet  sings, — 

“ Come,  and  strong  within  us, 

Stir  the  Vikings’  blood, 

Bracing  bone  aud  sinews,” 

but  it  may  bring  with  it  also  something  neither- 
pleasant  nor  health-producing. 

The  three  other  sites  that  we  have  mentioned 
may,  as  far  as  sanitary  considerations  go,  he  very 
safely  bracketed  together.  The  only  marsh- 
ground  to  which  they  show  themselves  is  the 
richly  cultivated  market-gardens  below  Green- 
wich. They  give  room  for  the  most  ample 
development  of  plan.  They  are  so  situated  that 
a building  can  he  made  to  face  iu  any  direction 
or  in  all  directions.  Objections  other  than 
sanitary  may  he  slated.  It  is  not  likely  that  the 
Repository  grounds  will  be  allowed  to  he  turned 
to  auy  other  purpose  but  the  present  one.  The 
site  that  we  have  called  D is  not  now  the 
property  of  the  public,  but  that  is  a difficulty 
that  is  easily  overcome.  It  may,  at  first  sight, 
seem  too  far  away,  hut  is  not  so  in  fact.  It  may 
he  objected  to  site  B that  it  takes  away  too  much 
of  the  barrack-field,  but  a glance  at  the  ground 
itself  will  show  that,  even  after  taking  a greater 
space  than  is  likely  to  be  required,  the  front  of 
the  barracks  would  remain  more  than  clear.  It 
may  he  added  that  a handsome  building  on  this 
site  would  not  injure,  but  should  rather  add  to  as 
pretty  a bit  of  landscape  as  there  is  near  London. 

Our  object  has  been  to  show  that  with  regard 
to  this  important  and  expensive  public  work,  the 
choice  of  a suitable  site  is  by  no  means  restricted. 
We  trust  that  when  the  plan  and  arrangements 
come  to  be  thought  of,  full  justice  will  be  done 
to  the  increased  knowledge  which  has  been, 
acquired  of  late  years  on  these  subjects,  and 
which  has  been  so  ably  set  forth.  CwM. 


SCULPTURE  IN  BATH  ABBEY  CHURCH. 

The  recent  death  of  John  Bacon,  jun.,  as  he 
was  called  to  the  last,  has  brought  out  a note 
from  Mr.  C.  Einpson,  of  Bath,  in  which  city 
Bacon  lived  several  years.  He  died  at  his  re- 
sidence, on  Bathwick  Hill.  Mr.  Empson  says, — 
“ In  the  Bath  Abbey,  on  the  right  of  the  great 
western  entrance,  there  is  a glorious  monumental 
group  to  the  memory  of  Herman  Katencamp,  who 
died  in  1807,  and  was  British  Consul  iu  Spain. 
This  monument  is  entirely  the  workmanship,  and 
is  inscribed  with  the  name,  of  * John  Bacon,  jun.’ 
The  monument  represents  a beautiful  female  figure 
in  pensive  attitude,  adorning  an  urn  with  flowers- 
— a wreath  of  delicate  blossoms,  chiselled  so  ex- 
quisitely and  in  such  hold  relief  that  it  would  he 
difficult,  perhaps  impossible,  to  find  in  the  whole 
range  of  sculpture  anything  more  lovely.  It  has 
been  said  that  the  figure  was  modelled  by  the- 
elder  Bacon,  and  certainly  it  is  worthy  of  any 
artist  or  any  period  of  art.  The  drapery  is 
graceful,  and  the  pose  of  the  figure  in  the  finest. 
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taste.  WTiatever  share  the  elder  Bacon  may  have 
had  in  the  model,  we  have  anthority  for  stating 
that  this  matchless  garland  was  arranged  from 
nature,  and  was  entirely  designed  and  executed 
by  the  skilful  hand  of  our  late  fellow-citizen. 
The  love  of  flowers  throughout  his  artistic  career 
was  cherished  by  Mr.  Bacon,  and  remained  an 
abiding  solace.  Flowers  proved  the  most  accept- 
able of  gifts  to  him,  and  his  rooms  .always  dis- 
played the  appreciation  of  such  ofl’erings  by  a 
tasteful  arrangement. 

In  the  Abbey  church  there  are  several  monu- 
ments by  each  of  nearly  all  the  British  sculptors 
who  are  of  acknowledged  fame,  — Nollekens, 
Flaxman,  Chantrey,  Westmacott,  and  others  of 
less  note,  yet  far  above  mediocrity,  besides  a most 
interesting  collection  of  ancient  monuments, 
erected  when  artists  never  marked  the  marble 
with  their  name.  There  are  also  numbers  of  his- 
torical importance,  although  merely  mural  t.ablets. 
The  monument  representing  the ‘Good  Samaritan,^ 
to  the  memory  of  Jacob  Bosanquet,  who  died  in 
17G7,  is  most  elaborate,  and  tells  clearly,  as  all 
works  of  art  should  do,  the  impressive  event,  so 
applicable  in  the  present  case  to  tlje  individual  to 
whose  memory  it  is  dedicated,  and  never  fails  to 
obtain  notice  from  strangers.  Even  children  are 
pleased  with  this  picture  in  stone.  There  is 
another  version  of  the  ‘ Good  Samaritan,’  in  the 
monument  of  Fletcher  Partis,  to  whose  bounty  wc 
are  indebted  for  the  college  which  bears  his  name. 
Another  hasso  relievo  also  claims  attention.  It  is 
to  the  memory  of  Elizabeth  Grieve,  by  Harris,  of 
Bath.  The  composition  is  remarkably  elegant  and 
significant,  and  the  execution  is  admirable.” 

In  closing  his  remarks  Mr.  Empsou  expresses 
regret  that,  without  application  to  the  custodian 
and  payment  of  a fee,  this  series  of  monuments 
arc  not  to  be  seen  except  at  a time  when  it  would 
be  highly  indecorous  to  be  contemplating  them, 
for  at  those  times  there  is  divine  service. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  authorities  will  listen 
to  this  observation,  and  alter  the  arrangement. 
We  know  few  churches  where  the  shutting-out 
and  penny-show  system  is  pursued  more  offen- 
sively than  in  Bath  Abbey  Church.  The  half- 
opened  decoy  doors,  protected  by  locked  iron 
gates,  the  tone  in  which  intruders  are  answered, 
and  the  scant  civility  accorded  (we  speak  of  an 
actual  occurrence),  even  when  the  terms  are  fully 
understood,  dwell  strongly  on  our  raemorv. 

There  are  m.any  other  things  in  Bath  which 
may  be  usefully  studied,  besides  the  sculpture  in 
the  Abbey  Church  and  the  Abbey  Church  itself. 
Bath,  thanks  to  Wood  and  its  situation,  is  in  some 
respects  without  its  parallel.  It  is  quite  right 
that  it  is  represented  in  Parliament  by  an  archi- 
tect. 


ST.  JAMES’S  CHURCH,  GERRARD’S  CROSS 
BUCKS. 

The  new  church  upon  the  Common  at  Gerrard's 
Cross  possesses  some  arcliitcctur.'il  characteristics 
which  have  induced  criticism.  For  the  last  twenty 
years  almost  every  ecclesiastical  structure  has  ex- 
hibited some  variety  of  Gothic  taste.  For  the  most 
p.art  imitation  has  been  the  order  of  the  da)’,  and 
the  severest  criticism  has  gone  little  further  than 
to  ask, — Is  everything  in  such  a work  warranted 
by  precedent?  Is  the  ensemble  chronologically 
correct  ? In  the  accuracy  of  the  antiquary  or  the 
reproduced  discoveries  of  the  modern  traveller, 
public  taste  has  been  satisfied,  instead  of  looking 
to  the  vital  principles  of  architectural  progress, 
which  are  developed  from  a consideration  of  the 
wants  we  have  to  meet,  the  appliances  and  mate- 
rials most  accessible  for  meeting  them,  the  dictates 
of  constructive  fitness,  and  the  appreciation  of  the 
beautiful  considered  independently  of  association, 
education,  and  antiquarianism. 

Impressed  with  the  conviction  that  in  those 
ages  when  architecture  enjoyed  its  most  vigorous 
life,  and  wielded  its  mightiest  energies,  it  worked 
upon  these  principles,  and  never  fettered  itself  by 
a thought  of  the  past,  we  have  viewed  with  satis- 
faction Be%’eral  recent  examples  of  departure  from 
the  schoolboy  track  of  precedent  in  favour  of  the 
considerations  just  enumerated.  A bolder  and 
more  intelligent  use  of  brick,  for  example,  has  been 
adopted  lately  for  church  purposes  by  several 
architects.  Instead  of  mouldings  in  stone  of  costly 
carnage,  an  equivalent  has  likewise  been  found  in 
brick,  varied  in  colour,  form,  or  mode  of  laying. 
It  is  beginning  to  be  understood  that  light  and 
shade,  in  many  positions,  are  of  more  value  than 
detailed  ornamentation,  and  that  even  Pointed 
architecture  may  surrender  the  protection  of  pre- 
ceUent  and  the  prestige  of  richness  when  the 
rwuit  shows  fitness  to  circumstances  and  unity  of 


Gerrard’s  Cross  Church  has  been  erected  as  a me- 
morial church.  The  plan  of  the  church  is  that  of  a 
Latin  cross,  lying  duly  east  and  west,  with  a dome 
risingabove  the  intersectiod.anda  talltoweror  cjim- 
panile,  abutting  upon  the  north-west  extremity. 
The  dome  is  flanked  by  four  salient  compartments, 
forming  turret-like  abutments  to  it,  as  it  rises 
above  the  roofs.  Internally,  the  inner  angles  of 
these  turrets  are  occupied  by  four  cylindrical 
columns,  from  which  spring  as  many  princip.al 
arches,  carrying  the  dome,  and  eight  small  arches 
sustaining  the  upper  parts  of  the  turrets.  In 
point  of  internal  dimension,  the  church  is  100  feet 
from  east  to  west,  and  in  the  transept  nearly 
60  feet  from  north  to  south,  the  ruling  width 
both  of  nave  and  transepts  being  21  feet  G inches, 
by  a height  of  35  feet,  to  the  summit  of  the  roof. 
Taken  from  the  outside,  the  dome  rises  to  a height 
of  67  feet,  independently  of  its  terminating  cross 
and  accompaniments : the  tower,  in  the  same 
manner,  rises  to  a height  of  80  feet,  being  12  feet 
9 inches  square  for  the  principal  part  of  its  height. 
The  semi-circular  arch  reigns  throughout.  Stone 
is  employed  only  where  it  is  almost  a structural 
necessity,  brick  being  largely  used  for  plinths, 
cornices,  weatherings,  and  other  details. 

Variety  of  colour  is  obtained  round  the  ex- 
terior by  executing  in  white  brick  the  most  2)ro- 
minent  surfaces  of  the  walls,  and  in  yellow  brick 
the  recessed  portions,  which  are  further  relieved 
by  })atterns  in  red.  Patterns  in  red  aud  yellow 
brick  are  introduced  upon  the  white  surfaces  in 
the  spandrils  or  intervals  between  the  window 
arches  j aud  elsewhere  the  same  system  of  varie- 
gation is  applied  in  brick  friezes  and  cornices,  as 
well  as  in  other  situations  demanding  an  equaliza- 
tion of  colour. 

The  dome,  which  is  octagonal,  deal's  out  as  it 
rises  from  the  intersection  by  means  of  steps  at 
the  .angles,  succeeded  by  a “tambour”  of  varie- 
gated brickwork,  with  stone  mouldings.  It  is 
covered  with  lead,  and  surmounted  by  a gilt 
cross,  and  each  face  of  the  octagon  has,  rising 
from  its  springing,  a dormer  window  in  masonry. 

The  four  turrets,  which  flank  and  give  abut- 
ment to  the  dome,  are,  in  their  lower  portions, 
treated  like  that  part  of  the  building  with  which 
they  range.  As  they  rise  above  the  roof,  they 
afford  a dwarf  story,  on  which  each  face  exhibits 
a small  triplet  window,  and  this  stage  is  succeeded 
in  each  case  by  a lead-capped  roof,  gathered  up 
into  a curved  outline,  aud  crowned  with  a moulded 
apex  and  gilt  ball. 

The  tower  presents  on  each  face  two  tall 
arched  recesses,  rising  as  high  as  the  general 
ridge  line  of  roof,  and  coiniireheudiug  four  tiers  of 
eyelets,  which  give  light  to  the  successive  stages 
within. 

The  organ  is  placed  in  the  south  transept. 
The  accommodation  provided  is  for  400  persons, 
nearly  half  the  sittings  being  free,  and  all  upon 
the  ground  level.  The  chancel  is  ascended 
by  four  steps,  and  decorated  round  the  walls  with 
an  arcade  of  seven  hays  on  the  east,  and  three  on 
either  side.  In  detail  the  work  is  entirely  self- 
coloured,  except  the  great  columns  under  the 
dome,  which  are  overlaid  with  red  granite 
scagliola,  and  the  shafts  of  the  chancel  arcade, 
which  imitate  grey  granite.  Tlie  roof  is  of  the 
open  timber  construction. 

The  distinct  object  of  the  church,  and  the  lead- 
ing jiarticulars  of  its  foundation,  will  be  found  in 
the  following  transcript  from  an  inscrijition  on  a 
slab,  placed  in  one  of  the  compartments  of  the 
north  transept.  It  is  as  follows : — 

“ To  tlie  Glory  of  Gucl 
And  in  memory  of 

GEORGE  ALEXANDER  REID,  ESQ.  M.A. 

Member  of  Parliament  for  Windsor, 

M.ijor- General  in  the  army, 

And  Colonel  ofher  Majesty’s  II.  Lite  Guards, 

This  church  is  erected  by 
ANNA  MARIA  and  LOUISA  REID, 

His  attached  and  mourning:  sisters. 

Under  the  direction  of 
WILLIAM  TITK,  ESQ.  M.P.  F.H.S. 

The  valued  friend  of 
Their  lamented  brother. 

Consecrated  August  30,  A.D.  .xjdccili.x.” 


CORK  CITY  WATER-WORKS. 

The  machinery  for  raising  water  from  the  river 
Lee  to  the  upper  and  lower  reservoirs  for  the 
supply  of  the  city  of  Cork  has  been  completed,  as 
also  have  the  large  mains  communicating  with  the 
lower  or  180  feet  level  basin,  and  the  two  turbines 
lately  completed  by  M'Adam,  Brothers,  of  Belfast, 
are  now  in  constant  operation.  In  advertising  for 
tenders  for  the  erection  of  those  turbines,  says  the 
Cork  Herald,  the  pipe  water  committee  adopted 
the  water-wheel  erected  on  the  premises  by  Mr. 
Steell  some  few  years  previously  as  their  standard, 
and  required  that,  with  the  same  consumption  of 
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water  as  a working  power,  each  of  the  turbines 
should  r.aise  an  equal  quantity  of  water  with  the 
water-wheel,  or  one  million  gallons  of  water  180 
feet  high  in  twenty-four  hours.  The  contract 
being  thrown  open  for  piiblic  competition,  the 
Messrs.  McAdam,  of  Belfast,  offered,  with  the  same 
consumption  of  water,  to  raise  one-fifth  more  tb.an 
the  wheel,  or  1,250,000  gallons  180  feet  high  in 
twenty-four  hours.  Their  ofl'er  was  accepted,  and 
the  result  .attained  has  exceeded  their  most  s.an- 
guine  expectations.  The  contractors  calculated 
that,  with  three  quartersofthesluiceopeu,  the  water 
consumed  would  be  equal  in  volume  with  that  used 
by  thewater-wheel,the  turbine  wouldniaketwenty-  < 
four  revolutions  per  minute,  aud  raise  1,421,767 
gallons  of  water  equal  to  G,320  tons  weight  180  feet 
high  in  twenty. four  hours,  or  171,767  gallons  equ.al 
to  765  tons,  in  excess  of  what  they  were  bound  to 
by  their  contract  j aud  that  they  have  accomplished 
this,  any  one  can  satisfy  himself  by  j^ersonal  in- 
spection. M e have  seen  the  turbines  working  and 
tested  them  most  accurately,  and  the  result  %vas  ' 
that,  with  5 feet  11  inches  “ head  .and  fall,” 
(meaning  the  dift'erenco  between  the  surface  level 
in  the  cistern  and  that  in  the  tail-race),  the  speed  . 
in  the  turbines  wiis  25i  revolutions  per  minute,  or  i 
li  revolution  more  than  their  calculated  speed,  j 
The  water  is  said  to  be  soft  and  clear,  and  highly  j 
suitable  for  domestic  and  manufacturing  jmrposes,  i 
and  to  contain  a sufticieucy  of preservativ’e  salts  to  • 
2^rcvent  risk  fi-om  conveyance  through  leaden  pipes  j 


THE  EXAMINATION  OF  STONE. 

The  qualities  of  stone  are  very  various;  and, 
where  durability  of  construction  is  concerned,  as, 
for  instance,  in  our  public  buildings,  the  selection 
of  stone  most  suitable  in  this  respect  is  a matter  of 
deep  importarice.  There  doubtless  are  divers 
opinions  as  to  the  grain  or  texture  stone  should 
have  for  buihling  purposes.  Might  not,  there- 
fore, the  microscope  be  emifloyed  with  advantage 
to  guide  the  selection  of  this  material,  and  the 
publication  of  a classified  list  of  stones,  having 
engraved  fac-similes  of  their  microscopic  outline 
and  appe.arance,  prove  very  useful  to  builders  and 
others  occupied  in  the  erection  of  edifices  where 
stone'is  intended  to  be  used  ? It  may  be  worth 
while  for  men  of  science  to  devote  their  attention 
to  this  subject.  St.  Maur. 


CORRESPONDENCE  AS  TO  VISIT  OF 
ARCHITECTS  TO  THE  PREMIER  ON 
FOREIGN  OFFICE. 

f>iR, — Your  last  juunber  contains  two  short 
documents,  between  which  I fancy  I can  discern 
a certain  connection.  Possibly,  they  may  be  from 
the  same  pen,*  and,  if  so,  it  may  not  be  presump- 
tuous to  guess  it  to  be  the  pen  of  a ready  spe.aker 
who  needs  no  “deputation”  to  instil  his  thoughts 
into  the  ear  of  the  Premier. 

The  first  of  these  documents  is  the  exordium 
which  heads  the  report  of  the  “deputation”  of 
architects  to  the  Premier ; and  the  words  on  which 
I would  comment  are  these  : “ In  consequence  of 
an  aiqieal  made  * * * by  several  amateurs 

to  Lord  Palmerston,  in  the  hope  that  his  decision 
as  to  the  rejection  of  any  Gothic  style  for  the 
new  Foreign  Office  might  bo  reversed.” 

Now,  the  remarks  I would  venture  to  ofl’er  on 
the  passage  are  : — First.  That  the  gentlemen  de- 
scribed as  “amateurs”  (a  term  generally,  I 
believe,  conveying  the  idea  of  a lay  practitioner 
in  an  art  to  which  he  has  not  been  trained),  were, 
in  fact,  a considerable  number  of  members  of  Pur- 
liaraent,  who  waited  on  his  lordship  to  remind 
him  of  the  pledge  he  had  himself  exacted  from 
the  late  Government,  to  bring  the  question  fairly 
under  the  judgment  of  the  assembly  to  which 
they  belonged,  and  not  to  prejudge  the  case  with- 
out the  concurrence  of  Parliament.  They  did 
not  express  a hope  that  his  decision  might  he  re- 
versed, inasmuch  as  he  had  never  given  such  deci- 
sion, nor,  that  I am  aware,  once  alluded  to  the 
subject  in  Parliament  since  his  return  to  office; 
but  they  weut  to  insist  upon  the  claims  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  to  assure  him  that  he 
was  much  mistaken  if  he  thought  that  the  views 
of  members  of  that  House  were  very  generally 
coincident  with  his  own,  a.s  has  since  been  pretty 
clearly  shown  in  the  discussion  which  took  place 
in  the  House. 

The  second  document  I refer  to,  is  a letter 
signed  “ One  who  was  jmesent.” 

The  object  of  this  letter  is  modestly  to  suggest 
a second  competition  ! The  writer  politely  desig- 
nates Mr.  Scott’s  appointment  a “shufllc  of  the 


* Although  an  inconvenient  course,  wc  may  at  once 
say  that  the  supposition  is  not  correct. 
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arcls,”  and  c|ua8i-officially  announces  that  the 
lOvernment  “ know  now  what  they  want,  and  the 
^rcmier  is  determined  to  have  Italian  architec* 
ure.”  1 wish  to  remind  this  self-appointed  ex- 
lonent  of  the  views  of  the  Government,  in  the 
irst  place,  that  after  the  competition  the  same 
?reraier  “ determined”  upon  putting  aside  all  the 
)remia(ed  designs;  secondly,  that  what  he  is 
)leased  to  call  a " shuffle  of  the  cards  ” was  in  fact 
he  revival  of  the  rejected  claims  of  the  competitors 
)y  a new  Government  and  before  a new  tribunal, 
n consequence  of  a memorial  from  the  Institute  of 
Iritish  Architects,  who  protested  against  the 
ippointment  of  a non-competitor  to  the  work; 
hirdly,  that  the  report  of  that  new  tribunal 
laving  limited  the  choice  of  the  architect  to  the 
■ecipients  of  the  three  first  premiums,  and  given 
•eason.s  for  viewing  them  as  on  an  equality,  it  is 
lardly  fair  to  apply  to  that  choice  the  term  made 
ise  of,  merely  because  it  chanced  to  fall  upon  the 
Jiird  instead  of  (ns  the  w'l-iter  probably  desired) 
>n  the  second  prizeman ; and,  finally,  that  it  seems 
ike  libelling  the  Premier  to  assert  that  “he  is 
letermined  to  have  Italian,”  when,  not  only  did 
lis  own  Government  leave  the  competition  open 
IS  to  style,  but  they  have  now  pledged  themselves 
;o  Parliament  that  the  question  between  the 
ityles  shall  remain  open  until  Parliament  them- 
lelves  decide  it  during  the  next  session.  This 
Dledge,  and  the  evident  fact  that  the  present 
government  have  recognized  Mr.  Scott’s  appoint- 
nent,  are  sufficient  to  set  aside  at  once  the  idea 
)f  a new  competition  j indeed,  it  is  pretty  certain 
hat  the  House  of  Commons  would  not  permit 
t for  a moment. 

As  so  much  is  now  said  about  the  congruiiy  of 
he  new  buildings  with  their  immediate  neigh- 
jourhood,  it  will  be  well  not  to  forget  that  the 
;wo  architects  who  were  presented  to  Lord  Pal- 
nerston,  as  the  “ chief  prizemen  ”*  (purposely 
gnoring  Messrs.  Coe  and  Hoflaud,  who  were 
■eally  so  for  the  building  in  question), — in  dcsign- 
ng  the  War-office,  which  was  to  range  with  the 
Creasury  buildings, — selected  for  it,  one  of  them  the 
ityle  of  the  Hotel  de  Yille,  of  Paris,  of  which  Mr. 
rite  pronounced  that  “to  have  the  building  of 
nr  Charles  Barry  in  juxta  position  with  a build- 
ng  very  much  like  the  Hotel  do  Ville  would  be 
in  incongruity,  which  no  lu.an  of  taste  would  put 
ip  w’itli  for  a moment;”  while  the  other  of  them 
dccted  the  Elizabethan  style  ! So  much  for  the 
iry  about  congrxdiy ! 

One  wno  H.iS  peeped  behind 
THE  Scenes. 


Sin, — Without  the  least  interest  in  what  is 
;oing  on  further  than  a love  of  architecture,  and 
laving  watched  the  progress  of  events,  I cannot 
•esist  wTiting  you  on  the  subject  of  the  new 
[foreign  Office,  because  it  seems  to  me  that  if  both 
parties  would  view  the  subject  dispassionately  it 
s not  easy  to  deny  that  the  Italian  style  (for 
vant  of  a better  name  for  it),  embraces  the  finest 
ipeciinens  of  modern  palatial  and  business  build- 
ngs  in  the  world;  and  I think  it  is  equally  certain 
hat  the  Gothic  embraces  most  of  those  that  are 
idmirod  for  ecclesiastical  and  educational  pur- 
poses. Both  are  equally  noble;  and  to  write  about 
Classical  being  worn  out  and  effete  is  simple  non- 
sense, and  must  be  written  in  support  of  a 
miserable  cause,  as  every  year  sees  magnificent 
ixaiuples  erected,  which  add  glory  to  our  age; 
tiut,  unfortunately,  I must  add  the  unpleasant 
truth,  that  they  are  not  in  this  country. 
It  is  impossible  not  to  observe  that  the 
whole  educated  world  of  taste  roam  about  in 
Pari.sh,  Munich,  Berlin,  Vienna  (not  to  men- 
tion innumerable  towns  scattered  over  France),  in 
delight  with  all  that  has  been  done  during  the 
last  25  years  and  is  still  being  done.  The 
melancholy  truth,  however,  is,  as  I have  said, 
that  we  are  behind  the  day;  and  it  is  time  tliat 
the  profession,  through  you,  should  drop  vague 
generalities,  and  begin  to  point  out  something 
tangible  that  should  bo  done  to  take  advantage 
Df  the  present  great  opportunity  of  making 
London  the  most  attractive  city  in  the  world, 
which  could  easily  be  done ; and  allow  me  to  add 
that  from  your  position  with  the  profession  it  can 
only  he  done  through  your  Journal.  This,  with  . 
regard  to  the  object  of  my  writing,  and  before 
explaining  my  proposal,  I will  only  add,— that,  so 
fiU'  a.s  the  Foreign  Office  is  concerned,  the  archi- 
tects of  Great  Britain  can  have  no  sympathy  with 
my  one  save  Messrs.  Coe  & Hofland  (whose  names 
I have  never  heard  before,  and  I know  nothing  of 
them  whatever),  and  every  one  (I  name  nobody) 
sinco  mentioned  in  conuection  with  it  has  been 

* As  " leading  prizemen  ” is  the  expression  in  our  re- 
port, though  the  words  quoted  by  our  correspondent  did 
ippeai-  in  reports  elsewhere. 


so  at  the  expense  of  these  gentlemen.  With  every 
sympathy,  then,  for  these  two  gentlemen,  but  for 
no  one  else,  I would  suggest  that  tho  profession 
recommend  something  like  the  following  to  Lord 
Palmerston : — 

1st.  A competition  for  sketches  on  a small  scale 
(nothing  more  is  required)  of  a general  block  plan 
for  laying  out  the  whole  district,  as  I feel  sure 
the  premiated  design,  even  if  carried  fully  otit, 
would  do  nothing  for  London.  To  prevent  too 
many  designs,  perhaps  this  competition  might  be 
conned  to  those  who  formerly  sent  in  designs. 

2nd.  After  the  above  decision  Las  been  arrived 
at,  tho  successful  design  should  be  engraved,  and 
then  a competition  for  the  Foreign  Office,  with 
the  site  fixed  and  the  style  fixed,  would  be 
attended  with  success ; as  every  one  vieing  with 
each  other  in  the  same  style  would  be  certain  to 
produce  what  would  give  additional  glory  to  our 
age.  Altiia. 

Edinlurgh. 


A SOLUTIOI^'  OF  THE  FOREIGN  OFFICE 
DIFFICULTY. 

SiK, — The  present  Government,  having  decided 
that  the  style  of  the  architecture  of  the  Foreign 
Office  shall  be  Italian,  has  asked  Mr.  Gilbert  Scott 
to  make  the  design.  Mr.  Scott  has  hitherto  dis- 
tinguished himself  for  au  exclusive  faith  in  forms 
called  Gothic,  repudiating,  indeed,  all  other  styles. 
How,  then,  can  he  fulfil  his  task  ? I think  I am 
only  giving  expression  to  what  is  passing  in  many 
minds  at  the  present  time,  by  saying  that  Mr. 
Scott  might  find  an.  honourable  solution  of  the 
difficulty,  by  adapting  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  the  noble  designs  which  Inigo  .Tones  made, 
two  centuries  ago,  for  palatial  buildings,  which 
were  intended  to  occupy  almost  the  very  spot  at 
Whitehall,  now  to  be  built  upon. 

Architects  of  the  present  day  who  design  Italian 
buildings  couldhardly  hope  to  excel  Inigo  Jones’s 
designs,  which  are,  indeed,  based  upon  Italian 
thoughts ; but  have  an  Anglo-Italian  feeling.  And 
every  one  would  be  content  to  see  Mr.  Scott 
falling  back  upon  our  great  architect  in  his  pre- 
sent dilemma. 

The  grand  design  which  Inigo  Jones  proposed 
may  be  seen  with  all  its  details,  in  Kent’s  folio  of 
the  designs  of  Inigo  Jones,  and  in  the  “ Vitruvius 
Britannicus,”  works  which  may  be  consulted  in 
many  libraries,  but  certainly  at  the  British 
Museum  and  the  Art  Library  at  South  Kensing- 
ton. IIeney  Cole. 

South  Kensington. 


MR.  LINDSAY  AND  SIR  ARCHIBALD 
ALISON  ON  STRIKES,  &c. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Lindsay,  M.F.  while  being  presented 
by  the  non-electors  at  North  Shields  with  a rose- 
wood cabinet  of  books,  said, — He  was  going  to 
speak  a few  words  to  them  in  plain,  liouest 
language;  but  it  was  for  their  good.  Informer 
times  there  were  laws  which  made  combinations 
for  the  advance  of  wages  illegal;  and  many  restric- 
tions were  put  upon  the  masters  in  regard  to 
the  number  of  apprentices  tliey  took,  &c.  even  to 
the  dictation  of  the  manner  in  which  these  ap- 
prentices should  be  fed.  Happily  all  these  laws 
had  been  swept  away,  as  being  unjust  and  injurious 
to  the  people  themselves.  They  had  now  a right 
to  combine  amongst  themselves,  but  it  was  very 
questionable  to  him  whether  it  was  for  their  inte- 
rest to  do  so.  They  lost  in  the  long  run.  Say,  for 
instance,  that  they  struck  three  months  to  get  an 
advance  from  5s.  to  5s.  6d. : even  if  they  carried 
their  point,  they  had  lost  5s.  a day  for  three 
months,  and  entailed  an  immense  amount  of 
suli’ering  upon  themselves  and  families.  They 
had  also  done  an  injury  to  the  State,  because 
they  were  unproductive  labourers;  they  were 
consumers,  but  they  were  not  lending  anything 
towards  the  creation  of  tho  wealth  of  the 
nation.  He  would  now  come  to  the  next  point. 
While  they  had  a perfect  right  to  say  they  would 
not  take  a certain  wage  per  d.ay,  they  had  no 
right  to  say  to  their  neighbonr  that  he  should  not 
do  so  if  he  thought  proper,  because  that  was  a 
species  of  tyranny,  by  not  allowing  him  to  exer- 
cise his  own  free  will.  What  was  the  eftect  of 
these  combinations?  There  were  rules  laid  down, 
which  said  that  a certain  man  should  only  work  a 
certain  number  of  hours.  Take,  for  instance,  tlie 
masons’  trade  which  was  now  on  strike  in  Loudon. 
They  said  a man  should  only  use  his  trowel  with 
one  hand ; and  the  effect  of  this  was  that  the 
skilled,  and  industrious,  and  energetic  man  was 
put  on  the  same  footing  as  the  indolent  man, 
whose  wages  were  the  same  as  the  other.  This 
was  au  unnatural  state  of  things ; and  the  sui-prise 


to  him  was,  that  the  intelligent  and  energetic 
man  should  become  a party  to  these  combina- 
tions, which  attempted  to  “ regulate  ” the  price 
of  labour.  While  be  said  this,  he  begged  them 
to  bear  in  mind  that  he  considered  it  equally  im- 
politic and  erroneous  for  the  masters  to  combine. 
Mr.  Lindsay  then  entered  into  some  details  as  to 
stupid  ancl  self-injurious  restrictions  by  coal- 
masters,  in  the  sale,  supply,  and  price  of  coals, 
and  as  to  tyrannical  and  unjust  restrictions  im- 
posed by  workmen  in  London  on  others  in  Aber- 
deen; and  strenuously  advised  his  hearers  to  be 
bound  by  no  law  which  attempted  to  fetter  their 
enerpy,  and  to  ask  in  the  market  for  that  price 
which  their  labour  was  worth,  but  also  to  ask  to 
have  free  scope  for  their  industry  and  energy,  so 
that  they  might  reap  tho  reward.  By  doing  so 
they  were  not  only  beuefitiug  themselves,  but  the 
nation. 

The  currency  is  forming  a subject  of  discourse 
and  exhortation  in  conuection  with  the  questions 
of  prices,  wages,  and  strikes.  In  a discourse  on 
the  currency  delivered  by  Sir  Archibald  Alison 
in  the  City  Hall,  Glasgow,  to  an  audience  includ- 
ing many  of  the  working  classes.  Sir  Archibald 
declared  the  currency  to  be  emphatically  the 
question  of  the  people.  The  present  laws  on 
which  the  currency  is  based  he  characterized  as 
most  iniquitous  and  injurious  to  the  nation,  and 
tending  to  accumulate  the  capital  of  the  country 
in  the  hands  of  the  money-lenders.  The  law  which 
compelled  the  Bank  of  England  to  draw  in  and 
diminish  its  paper  circulation  as  gold  went  out  of 
the  country  was  the  very  reverse  of  what  ought 
to  be.  When  gold  diminished,  paper  currency 
ought  to  be  increased  under  proper  restric- 
tions and  regulations.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  there- 
fore, was  utterly  and  gricvoxisly  wrong  in 
supposing  and  obtaining  such  a law  as  that 
under  wliich  the  currency  is  regulated.  Free 
trade  with  other  countries  must  be  followed  by 
au  alteration  in  the  currency  laws,  otherwise 
there  would  bo  a continual  recurrence  of  disorders 
like  that  of  1818.  Sir  R.  Peel  had  fixed  upon 
14,000,000^.  ns  the  amount  beyond  which  the 
bank  should  not  issue  notes  exceeding  the  gold 
in  her  cofl’ers;  hut  considering  the  increase  of 
pojmlation  ho  would  fix  it  at  21,000,OOOZ.  When 
gold  sank  below — say  15,000,000/.  inconvertible 
notes  bearing  interest  ought  to  be  issued,  and 
taken  up  when  the  gold  came  in  again.  Sir 
Archibald’s  discourse  bore  more  directly  on  the 
questions  of  prices  and  wages  and  their  rise  and 
full  than  on  strikes;  but  in  conclusion  he  made 
some  remarks  on  those  also,  in  course  of  which 
he  said,  “ The  great  error  generally  committed 
is  to  think  that  wages  can  be  prevented  from 
falling  in  time  of  adversity.  When  the  produce 
c.anre  down,  an  employer  would  very  likely  not 
be  able  to  aflbrd  the  same  rate  of  wages,  or 
he  certainly  would  do  so  rather  than  part  with 
old  hands.  As  an  instance  of  the  disadvantage 
to  the  workmen  themselves  of  a strike,  he 
might  mention  that  the  strike  of  1842  cost  them 
in  wages  500,000/. ; while  in  1857  the  strike  in 
Lanarkshire,  Ayrshire,  and  Stirlingshire,  had  cost 
700,000/. ; and  the  total  loss  of  the  strikes  of 
1825,  1838,  1847,  and  1857,  had  been  5,000,000/. 
He  was  not  speaking  to  them  in  the  interest  of 
the  masters,  lie  cared  nothing  about  the  masters ; 
but  it  was  entirely  for  their  own  sake ; and  he 
would  advise  them,  if  they  combined  at  all,  to 
combine — not  against  their  masters  but — against 
the  law  which  compelled  their  masters  to  reduce 
their  wages.” 

A Birmingham  tract  writer  aud  circulator  on 
the  currency,  signing  himself  “ Edmund  Taunton,” 
insists  that  tlic  present  monetary  system  not  only 
regulates  indirectly  the  wages  of  labour,  but  is, 
in  fact,  the  cause  of  the  present  strike  and  lock- 
out in  the  building  trade.  It  is,  he  maintains, 
“ a foul  conspiracy  against  labour  ; ” and  the  error, 
both  of  masters  and  men,  he  says,  “has  been  that 
they  quarrelled  before  studying  the  cause,  aud 
this  quarrel  will  increase  the  cause;  and  union 
between  them  is  the  surest  mode  of  destroying 
the  cause, — viz.  the  false  balance  of  our  money  to 
our  labour.”  If  that  be  the  case,  the  sooner  the 
workmen  in  the  first  place  retreat  from  their 
false  position,  and  the  masters  in  the  next  place 
rescind  their  proceedings, — instigated  as  they  were 
by  the  prior  movement  of  the  men, — and  both 
betake  themselves,  in  union  and  in  quiet,  to  a 
discussion  of  this  great  cause  of  evil  to  both,  the 
better  for  all  parties.  But  this  is  not  the  time  to 
enter  usefully  into  the  merits  of  questions  con- 
nected with  the  currency,  and  we  do  not  think  Mr. 
Taunton’s  mode  of  bringing  them  under  notice  is 
likely  to  aflbrd  much  enlightenment  to  those  so 
little  versant  with  such  subjects  as  arc  the  build- 
ing trades  workmen,  or  even  their  masters. 
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THE  BUILDER, 


JIOXTMEXTAL. 

Ttto  mural  monuments  are  about  being  for- 
warded from  Mr.  Richardson’s  studio  for  erection 
in  Bristol  and  Winchester  Cathedrals  ; one  for  the 
former  to  the  deceased  officers  and  men  of  the 
2nd  hatallion  Military  Train,  which  served  so  effi- 
ciently as  light  cavalry  in  the  late  Indian  rebellion. 
It  is  of  large  size,  in  white  marble : the  regimental 
details  are  in  bold  relief  above  the  inscription, 
which  contains  the  names  of  the  deceased ; and  the 
whole  is  mounted  on  a polished  slab  of  black 
marble,  relieved  at  the  four  angles  with  enamelled 
brasses  of  the  actions,  in  red,  blue,  and  white, — 
India,  Lucknow,  Alumbagb,Azimghur, and  Jugdes- 
pore.  That  for  Winchester  is  an  adaptation  after 
Pugin  of  a Decorated  Gothic  quatrefoiUwith  centre 
panel,  surrounded  by  a net-work  foliation  of  oak 
leaves  and  acorns,  springing  from  a cross  centre. 
The  inscription,  which  is  illuminated,  records  the 
names  of  Colonel  Charles  Chester,  late  Adjutant- 
General  of  the  Bengal  army,  who  was  killed  in 
action  while  marching  to  the  relief  of  Delhi,  and 
is  erected  by  his  brother  officers  and  friends  in 
India.  It  is  carved  out  of  a solid  block  of  Carrara 
marble,  and  measures  3 feet  4 inches  in  diameter, 
It  is  to  be  placed  in  the  companion  recess,  in  the 
south  transept,  to  that  which  received  the  same 
sculptor’s  Crimean  memorial  to  the  7th  Royal 
Fusiliers  ; an  angel  holding  a mortuary  scroll  with 
the  regimental  colours  displayed  above,  and  be- 
neath the  inscription  the  following  lines; — 

“ Not  once  or  twice  in  this  our  Island  story, 

The  path  of  duty  was  the  way  to  glory.” 


A PROPOSAL  AS  TO  BLACKFRLIRS 
BRIDGE. 

The  recent  fall  of  the  bridge  at  Walton-on- 
Thames  (happily  unattended  with  loss  of  life), 
leads  us  to  think  of  what  may  happen  one  day  to 
Blackfriars-bridge,  and  to  notice  a scheme  by 
Mr.  H,  G.  Coombs,  of  Union-street,  Borough,  for  | 
preventing  such  an  occurrence  there,  which  is  i 
now  claiming  the  attention  of  the  Bridge  Com- 1 

mittee.  I 

There  can  he  no  question  that  the  matter , 
demands  very  serious  attention,  for  the  condition  j 
of  the  bridge  is  deplorable  in  the  extreme;  and, 
looking  on  the  face  of  matters,  it  certainly  seems  j 
strange  that  it  should  be  allowed  to  remain  in  its 
present  state.  [ 

Mr.  Coombs’s  plan  consists  in  removing  the  three  I 
central  arches  of  the  bridge,  and  substituting  a , 
cast-iron  elliptical  arch  of  285  feet  span,  witli  a ; 
radius  of  curvature  at  the  crown  of  500  feet.  The  i 
arch  is  composed  of  eight  ribs,  six  of  which  are  of  i 
cast-iron,  and  the  two  external  ones  are  of  wrought,  ! 
to  provide  against  risk  of  fracture  by  collision : 
the  carriage-way  is  supported  on  cast-iron  cor- ! 
rugated  plates,  and  the  footways  are  on  a lighter  j 
construction.  | 

The  idea  is  a bold  one,  and  deserves  con-  j 
sideration.  At  any  rate,  it  is  quite  time  that ! 
some  stir  was  made  in  the  matter;  and  we  shall  j 
thank  Mr.  Coombs  or  any  other  gentleman  who  ■ 
may  be  instrumental  in  leading  to  a remedy'  of 
what  is  admitted  to  be  a serious  evil. 


THE  PAYMENT  OF  CONTRACTORS  BY 
DEBENTURES. 

NEW  BEUNSWICK  .tXD  CAN.UDA  RAILWAY  AND 
LAND  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

In  reference  to  certain  printed  observations  by  ^ 
the  directors  of  this  company  to  the  shareholders, 
in  which  it  is  proposed  to  complete  the  line  by  em- 
ploying contractors  to  be  paid  by  debentures,  one 
of  the  directors,  Mr.  J.  C.  Conybeare,  of  Coulsden 
Grange,  Croydon,  writes  us  to  the  following 
effect : — “ I consider  it  imperative  on  me  to  pre- 
vent contractors  and  other  capitalists  being  in- 
jured by  the  w-Tongful  issue  which  the  directors 
are  attempting  of  debentures,  to  the  amount  of 
between  100,000?.  and  200,000?.  I say  the 
‘ wrongful  issue.’  In  support  of  that  expression, 

I distinctly  state  that  Jlessrs.  J.  Bullar  & Lloyd, 
two  counsel  of  great  eminence  in  such  matter.-*, 
have  advised  that  the  advertisements  put  forth  by 
the  directors,  offering  the  said  debentures  to  the 
public,  contain  ‘ misleading’  statements,  and  that 
the  issue  of  such  debentures  is  inconsistent  with 
the  rights  of  parties  who  might  successfully  re- 
strain the  New  Brunswick  Company  from  making 
such  issue,  by  an  injunction  hill  in  Chancery'.  It 
is  a breach  of  the  contract  with  the  A share- 
holders, embodied  in  the  articles  of  association  of 
the  company ; and  is,  therefore,  a fraud  and 
grievous  injury  to  every  A shareholder.  On  a 
former  occasion  I calk'd  the  attention  of  the 
public  to  the  jesuitical  ingenuity  of  one  state- 
ment contained  in  the  advertisements  offering 


debentures,  namely,  that  'the  company  is  iu  pos- 
session of  70,000  acres  of  land,  immediately  ad- 
joining the  railway.’  That  statement  is,  no  doubt, 
literally  true,  but  is  sadly  deceptive,  inasmuch  as 
all  the  company’s  lands  will  (as  Mr.  J.  Bullar,  the 
parliamentary  conveyancer,  distinctly  advised  the 
directors  fifteen  months  since)  revert  to  the  pro- 
vincial government  in  August,  1860,  if  the  line 
be  not  completed  by'  that  time,  a condition  which 
there  seems  no  hope  of  performing,  as  the  com- 
pany has  already  expended  all  its  available  capi- 
tal and  more,  and  has  not,  therefore,  a sixpence 
wherewith  to  make  the  remaining  twenty-five 
miles  of  railway.  The  advertisement  in  question 
concludes  with  an  express  statement,  that  ‘no 
debentures  have  yet  been  issued.’  This  statement 
is  untrue  :'I  have  ferreted  out  conclusive  evidence 
that  some  debentures  w’ere  issued  early  in  1858, 
though  they  have  been  kept  out  of  all  the  half- 
yearly'  balance-sheets  subsequently’  published  by 
the  company.  If  contractors  or  other  capitalists 
choose  to  take  the  company’s  debentures  after 
this  waruLng,  they  are  welcome  to  do  so. — Liberavi 
animam  inearn,  I should  have  written  this  letter 
ten  days  earlier,  but  have  been  prevented  by 
illness.” 


A GREAT  WESTERN  EXCURSION  TRIP. 

Sir, — A train  being  advertised  for  the  West  of 
England  a few'  days  since,  starting  at  the  very 
seasonable  hour  of  2.30  p.m.,  I was  induced  to 
invest  twice  7s.  in  the  adventure,  trusting  to  reach 
Yeovil  about  7,  or  7.50  at  latest. 

All  went  well  on  the  main  line  ; but  after  leaving 
Chippenham  heavy’  delays  occurred  at  the  various 
stations  — Trowbridge,  Westbury,  Bruton,  Ac. 
Frome  was  reached  at  9.15,  long  after  the  last 
train  for  Shepton  Mallet  bad  started,  to  the  grief 
and  dismay  of  many  fair  travellers,  and  we  reached 
Yeovil  at  10.30  ! ! ! At  what  time  the  train  arrived 
at  Weymouth  I cannot  say,  but  some  time  on 
Sunday  morning.  Hastening  into  the  not  very 
agreeable  town,  through  groups  of  drunken  rustics, 
we  reached,  before  the  crowded  omnibus,  our  place 
of  rest,  as  we  concliuled,  but  here  animated  nature 
forbade  repose.  Fierce  war  raged  till  daylight, 
and  then  we  presented  very  much  the  appearance 
of  chicken-pox  patients.  Hotels  ought  to  be  sub- 
jected to  supervision. 

Tlic  noble  church  at  Y'eovil  (the  lantern  of  the 
west)  is  undergoing  judicious  repairs.  The  town- 
hall  is  an  imposing  pile.  We  visited  with  infinite 
pleasure  the  fine  old  farm-buildings  at  Preston, 
the  picturesque  group  of  mansions,  chapel  with 
stone  bell-cot,  and  Priest's  houses  at  Brimptou 
(Lady  Fane’s);  the  garden  front  later — supposed 
to  be  by  Inigo  Jones,  being  a counterpart  of  the 
Whitehall  Chamber — and  the  house  containing 
some  admirable  paintings  and  ancient  tapestry  and 
furniture,  all  in  excellent  condition.  Thence  we 
pushed  on  to  Montacute,  where  village,  hall,  and 
abbey  are  all  of  stone,  dating  from  1500  to 
James  1.  A II. — not  later,  the  gardens  and  hall 
being  scarcely  inferior  to  Lord  Bath’s,  at  Long- 
leat.  Then,  again.  Stoke  Church — Norman,  Early 
English,  and  even  Saxon,  curiously  interwoven — 
small,  hut  most  interesting.  The  view  from  Ham 
hill,  on  our  return  at  sunset,  was  not  the  least 
interesting  of  a thorough  archmological  trip 
thoroughly  enjoyed.  The  following  day  Sher- 
borne Minster  was  visited.  The  excellent  vicar 
was  busy  in  pointing  out  the  leading  points  of 
interest  to  some  friends,  and  an  unusually  gay  and 
attractive  marriage  had  just  come  off.  A railway  is 
being  completed  which  will  render  visitors  indepen- 
dent of  the  very  wretched  vehicles,  yclept  country 
omnibuses.  The  return  to  London  was  far  more 
agreeable  and  rapid  than  the  journey  out. 

Sculptor. 


THE  CANY'NGE  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  RESTO- 
R.UnON  OF  ST.  MARY’S  KEDCLIFF. 

The  anniversary  meeting  of  this  society  was 
held  at  Bristol  on  the  23rd  ult.  The  Bishop  of 
Oxford  preached  an  eloquent  sermon  in  the  beau- 
tiful old  church,  which  was  crowded  in  every 
part.  Rather  more  than  100?.  was  collected 
after  the  sermon. 

At  the  meeting  held  in  the  evening  the  commit- 
tee reported  that  at  the  present  time  theCanynge 
Society  consists  of  122  members,  contributing 
171?.  4s.  and  that  donations  had  been  received 
amounting  to  242?.  13s.  lid.  being  a total  of  416?. 
17s.  lid.  It  was  further  announced  that  about  100?. 
had  been  given  to  the  treasurer  during  the  week, 
making  the  whole  result  for  the  year,  with  the 
collection  at  the  church,  about  670?.  A report 
from  the  Commercial  Auxiliary  Association  in  aid 
of  the  restoration  said : — “ As  an  association  in 
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aid  it  was  commenced  with  the  iutention  of 
selecting  for  completion  some  very  marked  and 
distinct  portion  of  the  fabric.  To  carry  out  this 
object  the  south  porch  appeared  more  suitable 
than  any  other  part  of  the  building,  and,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Restoration  Committee,  it 
was  commenced  in  the  summer  of  1857,  and  is 
now  near  completion. 

As  a work  of  ornamental  taste  and  skill  the 
south  porch  has  been  more  costly  than  many 
other  portions  of  the  church  would  have  bcei^ 
and  the  committee  regret  to  report  that  they  have 
been  obliged  temporarily  to  suspend  the  work  for 
want  of  funds.  It  is  estimated  that  about  130?, 
more  will  be  required  to  complete  it,  and  to  pay 
off  the  balance  of  last  quarterly  account  due  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Restoration  Committee. 

The  number  of  donors  and  annual  suhscribera 
is  1,052 : the  total  sum  received  to  the  present 
time  is  753?.  16s.  lid. : the  expenses  have  been 
19?.  12s.  J and  672?.  4s.  7d.  has  been  paid  towards 
the  restoration  of  the  south  porch : •44?.  Is.  a 
portion  of  the  receipts,  have  been  given  for 
special  objects,  viz.  the  restoration  of  some  pillars 
in  the  church,  and  towards  the  stone  work  of  a 
stained  glass  window  in  the  Lady  Chapel,  to 
receive  the  ‘ William  Hall’  memorial.” 

Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe  directed  his  name 
to  be  put  down  as  a subscriber  of  5?.  per  annum 
for  five  years. 

The  mayor,  the  past  mayor,  the  bishop,  Canon 
Madan,  Mr.  Richard  King,  Mr.  Powell,  and  other 
well-known  citizens  took  part  in  the  proceedings. 
Alderman  Proctor,  the  originator  of  the  society, 
was  unfortunately  kept  away  by  ill  health. 

The  Freemasons  of  the  district  are  about  to 
select  a portion  of  the  church  for  special  restora- 
tion. Sev'eral  stained  glass  windows  are  promised, 
and  wait  only  for  funds  to  prepare  the  stonework 
to  receive  them. 


THE  VICTORIA  BRIDGE  OVER  THE 
ST.  LAWRENCE. 

As  the  completion  of  the  great  bridge  across  the 
river  St.  Lawrence  is  approaching,  some  particn- 
larshave  been  circulated. 

The  primary  necessity  of  a new  country  is  a 
road.  T’he  greatest  boon,  therefore,  that  could  be 
conferred  upon  Canada,  was  the  construction  of  a 
railroad ; and  those  who  devised  and  carried  out 
the  project  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway,  conuect- 
ingthe  different  dependencies  of  the  British  Crown 
in  North  America,  and  passing  through  the  richest 
parts  of  both  L^pper  and  Lower  Canada  for  a dis- 
tance of  1,200  miles,  must  he  regarded  as  great 
benefactors  to  the  country. 

Yet,  grand  as  was  the  conception  of  the  Cana- 
dian Railway,  its  original  design  was  imperfect. 
It  was  not  a road  through  the  province  alone 
which  Canada  required.  It  needed,  imperatively; 
a facile  communication  between  the  north  and] 
south  shores  of  the  St.  Lawrence;  railway  con- 
nection, free  from  the  incouveniencies  of  tranship- 
ment, with  the  United  States;  and,  above  all, 
direct  communication  w'ith  the  seaboard  of  the 
Atlantic.  The  Victoria  Bridge  supplies  this. 

One  of  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome  iu  design 
ing  the  bridge  was  “ the  forces  exerted  by  the 
breaking  up  of  the  ice.”  Mr,  Stephenson  decidcc 
on  the  adoption  of  stone  piers,  to  carry  the  tubei 
at  wide  intervals,  each  pier  having,  on  the  aide 
opposite  to  the  course  of  the  stream,  large  cut 
waters  of  solid  stonework,  inclined  against  the 
current,  up  which,  as  it  were,  the  ice  would  creep., 
and  break  itself  to  pieces  by  its  own  weight  anc 
pressure. 

The  superstructure  is  an  elongated  repetition  o: 
the  design  for  the  Britannia  Bridge.  The  Victorii 
Bridge  is  indeed  remarkable  for  its  extrem< 
length,  but  its  several  tubes  are  not  so  long  a 
those  of  the  Britannia  Bridge,  and  are  onl; 
otherwise  distinguishable  inasmuch  as  they  art 
the  longest  tubes  yet  constructed  w’ithout  tht 
adaptation  of  the  cellular  principle.  These  tubes 
in  all  their  details,  were  designed,  plate  by  plat, 
and  rivet  by  rivet,  iu  the  office  of  Mr.  Stephen 
son,  and  were  calculated  for  every  strength  am 
strain,  and  prepared  and  arranged  in  all  thei 
details,  under  the  sole  superintendence  am 
supervision  of  his  relative,  Mr.  George  Rober 
Stephenson. 

Great  credit  is  given  to  Mr.  Alex.  M.  Ross,  wh 
was  appointed  the  resident  engineer  to  superin 
tend  the  bridge  works  in  Canada,  and  who  ha 
especially  devoted  himself  to  the  erection  of  th 
masonry ; to  Mr.  Hodges,  who,  from  the  com 
meucement,  has  most  efficiently  and  honourabl 
represented  Messrs.  Peto,  Betts,  and  Brassey,  th 
contractors,  and  on  whom  has  devolved  the  priir 
cipal  responsibility  in  the  execution  of  the  work^ 
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well  as  to  Mr.  Stockman,  who,  in  the  early  part 
ithe  present  year,  went  to  Canada,  accompanied 
^ Mr.  S.  P.  Bidder,  to  make  a full  inspection  and 
(tailed  report  upon  the  works, 
tit  was  the  reliance  of  the  company  on  Mr. 
ephcnsoii’s  experience  and  professional  repu- 
cion  that  induced  them  to  commence  the  bridge  j 
,d,  having  pledged  that  experience  and  reputa- 
m,  Mr.  Stephenson,  who  would  have  been  re- 
onsible  for  failure,  is  entitled  to  the  full  meed 
1 honour  and  of  fame  which  must  hereafter 
tach  to  the  successful  execution  of  so  great  a 
brk. 


PROVINCIAL  NEWS. 

) Oxford. — Preparations  for  the  reception  of  the 
mice  of  Wales  in  October  next  are  progressing; 
,d,  hy  the  commencement  of  term,  Prewen  Hall, 
ie  intended  residence  of  his  Royal  Highness,  will 
eve  undergone  thorough  renovation  at  the  hands 
Ithc  Court  decorator.  Mr.  Wyatt,  of  St.  Giles’s, 
Itlio  builder  engaged  to  carry  out  the  design  of 
e nrcliitect. 

'iJirowyard. — A Working  Man’s  Institute  and 
iirapcrancc  Hall  is  about  to  he  erected ; hut,  in 
lldition,  the  building  is  intended  for  holding  the 
ragistrates’  meetings,  county  courts,  &c.  The 
lincipal  building  will  ho  about  6G  feet  long  by 
I feet  wide,  and  will  be  of  brick  with  stone 
■essiiigs.  Jlr.  Plevvott,  of  Worcester,  C.E.  de- 
igned the  building. 

'.Leeds. — The  top  stone  of  the  lantern  of  the 
AVer  of  the  Leeds  Town-hall  was  recently  placed 
its  position  by  Mr.  Cuthbert  Brodrick,  tbearchi- 
ct.  Undeimeath  the  stone  was  deposited  an  en- 
\aved  plate  stating  the  date  on  which  the  founda- 
i>n-stone  of  the  Town-hall  was  laid,  mentioning  hy 
nom  the  crowning  stone  had  been  laid,  and  re- 
ading some  other  facts  in  connection  with  the 
liilding.  The  tower  is  225  feet  high,  and  is 
mrly  completed.  A gilded  iron  ball  and  finial, 
vout  three  yards  in  length,  were  to  be  placed  on 
e top  of  the  tower. 

IHalifax. — The  first-class  swiimning-batb  at  the 
■ w baths,  in  Park-road,  has  been  opened  to  the 
Lblic.  The  building  has  been  erected  from  plans 
d designs  by  Mr.  Stevenson,  the  borough  engi- 
rer.  The  batlis  are  divided,  as  usual,  into  two 
asses,  first  and  second.  The  accommodation  for 
e former  consists  of  the  swimming-bath  for 
ales.  Its  dimensions  are  53  feet  long  by 
feet  9 inches  broad.  The  bath-room  is  lighted 
: a glass  roof,  supported  by  cast-iron  girders, 
nere  are  seventeen  dressing-boxes.  A walting- 
inm,  18  feet  by  11  feet,  is  attached.  The  bath 
' paved  with  smoothed  flag-stones.  Upstairs, 
er  the  dressing-boxes  of  the  plunge-bath,  are 
I’olve  slipper -baths,  which  have  also  a waiting- 
lom  attached.  The  baths  for  females  are  all 
non  the  ground-floor.  A corridor  leads  to  the 
unge-hath,  -which  is  23  feet  10^  inches  long,  by 
» feet  G ijjches  wide,  with  five  dressing-boxes  and 
aiting-rooms.  There  are  twelve  slipper-baths 
itached.  The  second-class  compartment  comprises 
iriinming-bath,  57  feet  long  by  18  feet  9 inches 
Toad,  and  is  fitted  up  in  a similar  style  to  the 
rat-class  one.  There  are  sixteen  dressing-boxes, 
,icl,  upstairs,  eleven  slipper-baths.  A waiting- 
lom  is  attached  to  each  set  of  baths.  The  exterior 
the  building  is  designed  in  the  Italian  style  of 
ichitecture,  the  facade  (170  feet  long)  being 
lokeii  up  with  blank  windows  and  pilasters,  with 
lain  caps.  At  the  entrance-door  are  two  pillars, 
lith  Ionic  capitals.  The  centre  is  two  stories  in 
;iight,nndcontainsthere8idenceofthebath-keeper. 
(long  the  surmounting  cornice  are  groups  of 
rved  vases.  The  contractors  for  the  erection 
ave  been  Messrs.  William  Helm  and  Co.  and  for 
ic  two  large  boilers,  piping,  and  slipper  baths, 
essrs.  Melling  and  Co.  of  Rainhill,  Manchester, 
oe  contract  by  the  latter  firm  was  for  1,14.5^. 
id  the  total  cost  will  be  about  5,000?. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

^ Holheach.  — Qedney, — {Livcolnshire).  — The 
lurches  of  Holheach  and  Gediioy  are  to  have 
ae  chancels  restored  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Com- 
dssioners.  As  a considerable  sum  of  money  is  to 
3 expended  upon  them,  it  is  to  he  hoped  tlie 
srishes  will  carry  out  the  restoration  of  the 
•her  portions  in  the  same  manner.  The  works 
e being  done  by  Mr.  Wm.  Brown,  of  Lynn, 
ader  the  direction  of  Mr.  E.  Christian,  arclii- 
;ct. 

'Kirk  Hallam  {Lerlys'hire). — The  nave  of  the 
lurch  of  Kirk  Hallam  has  been  restored.  The 
brks,  which  are  completed,  comprise  the  erection 
'■two  new  buttresses,  a new  porch,  under-build- 
g,  and  laying  solid  new  foundations  to  the  south 
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wall,  two-windowa  completely  new,  and  the  others 
restored,  a new  tower  arch,  floor  paved  with 
tiles,  the  old  pews  or  '‘sleeping  boxes”  re- 
moved and  replaced  with  convenient  open  seats, 
warming  apparatus,  and  restoration  of  the 
ancient  font.  The  whole  of  the  expense  incurred 
for  the  above,  with  a new  pulpit  and  other 
fittings,  will  amount  to  about  400Z.  of  which  sum 
270/.  are  already  subscribed,  leaving  a deficiency 
of  130/.  The  chancel  will  shortly  be  restored ; 
Mr.  Francis  Newdigate  and  Lieut.-Col.  Newdi- 
gate  undertaking  the  entire  cost. 

Freston. — St.  Luke’s  Church,  Rlbhleton-lane, 
Preston,  has  been  consecrated.  The  church,  says 
iheFreston  Otiardian,  is  built  of  Longrldge  stone, 
in  the  Early  English  style  of  Gothic  architecture, 
and  of  a plain  but  substantial  character.  It  is 
designed  so  as  to  accommodate  802  persons,  viz. 
605  upon  the  ground-floor,  and  197  in  a gallery 
(principally  for  children)  at  the  end  of  the  church, 
opposite  the  chancel.  Three-fourths  of  the  sit- 
tings will  be  free.  The  body  of  the  church  is 
79  feet  3 inches  long,  by  50  feet  7 inches  wide,  and 
consists  of  a nave  and  two  aisles-  The  chancel  is 
23  feet  9 inches  long,  by  19  feet  6 inches  wide, 
and  is  a continuation  of  the  nave,  having  a lower 
roof.  The  tower  and  spire  stand  at  one  corner  of 
the  building,  on  the  south  side,  near  Bleasdalc- 
street,  and  the  vestry  abuts  against  the  chancel, 
on  the  same  side.  The  entrance  from  Fletcher- 
road  is  by  a por<'h  on  the  north  side  of  the  church, 
and  that  from  St.  Luke’s-place  is  through  the 
tower.  The  side  of  the  main  building  next 
Fletcher-road  is  divided  into  six  bays : each  bay 
contains  coupled  lancet  windows  (except  the  second 
bay  from  Bleasdale-street,  which  is  occupied  by  a 
gabled  porch),  and  plain  canopied  buttresses  are 
placed  between  each  bay.  The  clerestory  is  pierced 
with  six  circular  quatre-foiled  windows.  The  south 
I side  next  St.  Luke’s-place  is  similar,  except  that 
there  will  be  no  porch,  and  that  the  tower  occupies 
the  bay  nearest  Bleasdale-street.  The  tower  and 
gabled  end  of  the  nave  face  Bleasdale-street : the 
former  is  137  feet  3 inches  in  height,  has  pinnacles 
at  each  angle,  and  is  crowned  with  a plain  spire, 
having  two  tiers  of  spire  lights,  with  lancet  win- 
dows, and  an  arcade  of  pointed  arches  ornament 
the  two  upper  stages  of  the  tower.  Coupled  lancet 
windows,  with  shafts  or  pillars  on  each  side,  and 
a wlietl  or  circular  window  above,  fill  up  the  end 
of  the  nave  against  the  tower.  A triple  lancet 
window,  with  shafts,  forms  the  principal  feature 
at  the  end  of  the  chancel.  The  roofs  are  slated, 
and  of  a steep  pitch.  The  works  have  been  carried 
out  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  T.  W. 
Carter,  of  Preston,  architect.  The  contractors  for 
the  inasou’sworkswereMessrs.  Ellis  and  HinchlifTe, 
of  Manchester  j for  the  joiner’s  work,  Mr.  T.  Lady- 
man;  plastering,  Mr.  J.  E.  Jones;  slating,  Mr.  G. 
Pye;  smith’s  work,  Mr.  J.  Topping;  plumbing, 
painting,  and  glazing,  Mr.  J.  Dewhurst ; all  of 
Preston.  Mr.  E.  H.  Shellard,  of  Manchester, 
architect,  furnished  the  plans.  The  estimated 
cost  of  the  building  and  land  was  4,733/.  viz. 
site,  sidestones,  Sic.  700/.  j contracts,  3,-J-33/. ; com- 
mission to  architect  and  clerk  of  the  works,  240/. ; 
enclosing,  200/. ; warming  and  lighting,  100/. ; 
and  allowance  for  extras,  60/.  In  the  first  esti- 
mates the  cost  of  the  erection  of  the  tower  and 
spire  (650/.)  was  not  included. 


THE  CARPENTERS’  STRIKE  AT  DUBLIN. 

The  smaller  firms,  it  appears,  have,  in  many 
cases,  acceded  to  the  rise  in  wages  demanded  by 
the  men,  who,  in  these  circumstances,  therefore, 
now  receive  SOs.  a week  instead  of  28s. ; and  the 
more  skilled  carpenters  and  plasterers,  32s.;  and 
for  the  country,  all  of  them  2a.  6d.  extra.  The 
leading  firms,  however,  such  as  Messrs.  Cockbnrn, 
Moyers,  G.  Farrell,  J.  Butler,  and  some  others, 
still  resist  the  demand.  The  operative  brick- 
layers, masons,  and  other  branches  of  the  building 
trade  have  made  no  movement;  but  if  the  car- 
penters succeed,  of  course  all  the  others  will 
follow  their  example.  The  employers  alluded  to 
are  resolved  to  hold  out,  and  the  result  is  that 
several  hundred  men  are  still  unemployed. 

The  carpenters  have  published  a manifesto, 
headed  by  the  two  following  quotations: — 

" There  is  too  much  suffering:  and  too  much  perplexity 
in  the  condition  of  the  working  classes  : it  is  a disgrace  as 
wellas  a danger  tu  our  civilization  ; it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  tendir  their  condition  less  hard  and  less  pre- 
carious.”—The  late  Sir  Robert  Peel  to  M.  Guizot. 

It  was  not  correct  to  say  that  no  strike  had  ever  been 
successful ; but  those  only  had  been  successful  which  had 
taken  place  during  a rising  market.  No  doubt  a work- 
man was  entitled  to  ask  lor  an  increase  of  his  wages  if 
the  pioduce  of  liis  labour  was  rising.” — Sir  A.  Alison,  in 
a lecture  delivered  in  the  City  Hall,  Glasgow,  March  16, 
1839. 

It  must  he  recollected  that  at  Dublin  there  is  a 
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rising  market,  although  in  London  the  case  is  so 
very  difl'erent  that  the  workmen’s  strike  was 
actually  based  on  a falling  market  and  a surplus 
of  unemployed  hands,  for  whose  behoof  the 
strikers  declared  that  their  own  demand  of  ten 
hours’  wages  for  nine  hours’  work  was  made.  Sir 
A.  Alison’s  remarks,  therefore,  while  they  coun- 
tenance the  state  of  matters  in  Dublin,  totally 
discountenance  the  London  movement.  On  the 
contrary,  it  comes  under  the  head  of  what,  in  his 
other  remarks  on  the  same  occasion,  he  calls  “a 
most  frightful  mistake.”  We  do  not  exactly 
agree  -with  Sir  Archibald,  by  the  way,  however, 
in  his  use  of  the  word  “entitled.”  A workman 
is  “entitled”  to  demand  or  “ ask ” whatever  he 
may  choose  for  his  labour,  whether  during  a 
“rising  market”  or  during  a falling  one;  but 
whether  he  be  acting  discreetly  or  foolishly,  pro- 
perly or  criminally,  in  making  such  a demand 
during  a falling  market  is  another  question : 
“justifiable,”  perhaps,  or  “right,”  was  the  term 
which  Sir  Archibald  probably  intended  to  use. 

In  their  manifesto,  the  Dublin  carpenters  state 
that  many  of  their  employers  have  acceded  to 
their  demand,  and  that  450  men  out  of  530  are 
now  “ at  work  at  the  increased  rate.”  They  then 
appeal  to  the  public  opinion  whether  they  were 
“ wrong  in  taking  a step  to  advance  their  social 
position,”  and  thus  continue  their  manifesto  : — 

“Look  at  the  builders.  When  a few  years  at  their 
vocation  they  have  ranges  of  hou'es,  a luxurious  home, 
private  vehicles,  and,  more  than  all  this,  the  consolation 
that  in  their  old  age  the  comforts  they  enjoyed  through 
life  cannot  be  abridged.  Then  turn  to  the  working-man. 
What  lias  he,  or  what  has  he  to  look  forward  to  ? A poor 
slave,  subject  to  every  whim  and  caprice  of  those  over 
him— an  unfortunate  toiler,  whose  precarious  existence 
depends  as  much  upon  a looked-for  obsequiousness  as 
upon  the  talents  that  God  has  given  him.  What  has  he 
to  look  for  in  his  old  age,  brought  ou  prematurely  by 
anxiety  and  incessant  toil  > As  it  approaches,  his  wagM 
are  reduced,  bis  chances  of  employment  arc  lessened,  bis 
comforts,  small  as  they  were  through  life,  disappear,  and 
he  ultimately  finds  himself  a burden  to  his  friends  or  an 
inmate  of  a poorhouse.  Are  these  men  to  be  blamed  for 
endeavouring,  at  a season  like  this,  when  the  labour 
market  is  up,  to  procure  for  it  as  much  as  possible 

We  would,  in  conclusion,  wish  to  contradict  a report 
prevalent  through  the  city,  that  we  intend  to  look  fora 
diminution  of  the  hours  of  labour,  and  other  advantages, 
which  would  be  injurious  to  the  master  builders.  Such 
is  not  the  fact.” 

The  stucco  plasterers,  who  are  also  out  on 
strike  for  a similar  advance  of  2s.  weekly,  have 
not  issued  any  statement,  but  it  is  assumed  they 
rely  upon  the  case  of  the  carpenters. 


ENGINEERING  COMPETITIONS. 

Sia,— In  January  last,  there  appeared,  in  the  Btulder, 
an  advertisemciit  from  the  Local  Board  of  Health,  ol 
Bicester,  asking  for  tenders  for  a survey  of  the  town, 
j Thinking  it  a bond  Jide  advertisement,  I went  to  Bicester 
in  the  beginning  of  February,  for  the  purpose  of  seeing 
the  district  to  bo  surveyed,  in  order  that  I might  be  able 
to  tender.  What  was  my  astonishment  to  hear,  after  I 
gotUiere,  that  there  was  no  Local  Board  of  Health  formed  ! 
Several  others  were  gulled  into  visiting  the  place  for 
similar  purposes.  My  object  in  drawing  attention  to  this 
s,  simply,  to  have  the  opinion  of  some  of  your  readers, 
wiiether  those  who  suffered  from  this  hoa.x  could  not 
compel  the  person  who  advertised,  and  signed  himself 
‘‘  Clerk,”  to  pay  for  loss  of  time  and  expenses. 

Another  case,  very  similar  to  the  above,  wus  advertised 
in  the  Builder  about  the  same  time.  The  Denbigh  Local 
Board  offered  a premium  lor  the  best  plan,  or  scheme,  for 
supplying  the  town  with  water.  I went  to  the  place, 
made  a survey,  an  elaborate  set  of  plans,  and  lenglhcned 
report.  Since  then  1 have  heard  nothing  of  the  Denbigh 
scheme:  my  drawings  are  nntreturned,  as  1 expressly 
wished  them  tube  in  my  report,  and  the  town  clerk  re- 
fuses to  answer  any  letter  on  the  subject. 

The  above  are  the  only  coinpetiCions  I ever  tried  for, 
and  I have  fully  made  up  my  mind  that  they  shall  be  the 
last.  Civil  ENCiNBEn. 


PRINTERS  AND  THE  STRIKE. 

Sir, — Will  you  kindly  allow  me,  in  simple  justice  to  the 
priming  prolession,  to  correct  an  erroneous  statement 
which  appeared  in  the  letter  of  ‘‘Ami  et  Amateur,”  in 
your  last  week’s  number  of  the  Builder,  viz.:  ‘‘Some 
years  since,  when  a strike  took  place  amongst  the  com- 
positors and  other  people  in  the  printing  establishments, 
what  did  Messrs.  Hansard  do  ? * * » Being  them- 

selves up  in  the  business,  they  sent  out  into  the  neigh- 
bourhood, obtained  a large  number  of  persons  who  were 
willing  to  learn,  taught  them  the  work,  and  in  a fort- 
night (1 !)  had  their  establishmentin  full  play  as  it  nothing 
had  happened  ? ” 

To  what  strike  “Amiet  Amateur”  refers,  myself  and 
fellow-workmen  are  at  a loss  to  know;  but  it  would 
appear  that  this  wise  generation  ol  neighbours  did  not 
“play”  to  advantage,  knowing  that  Messrs.  Hansard’s 
house  ranks  as  one  of  the  first  in  the  prolessiun,  and  is 
recognized  by  the  London  Compositors’  Society  as  being 
one  of  the  “lairest”  houses  in  London.  It  is  strange 
w hat  has  become  of  the  “ large  number  of  persons  ” who 
so  magically  put  Me-srs.  Hansard's  establishment  in  “ full 
play  ” in  a “ loriinght ! ” And  it  is  strange  how  “ Ami 
et  Amateur.”  by  any  stretch  of  his  imagiuacion,  can  con- 
ceive it  possible  that  “ peisons  Irom  the  neighbourhood,” 
however  willing  they  might  be  to  learn,  could  so  suddenly 
get  put  “up”  in  the  printing  business,  when,  as  is  well 
known,  masters  are  ol  ten  very  reluctantinemployingyouiig 
men  who  have  just  finished  an  apprenticeship  of  seven 
years  lo  the  printing  business,  not  deeming  them  suffl- 
ciently  “up”  or  experienced.  I have  not  trespassed  on 
your  valuable  space  with  any  view  of  defending  the  men 
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in  the  present  strike,  which  1 consider  unjust;  and  I 
agree  with  your  correspondent,  that  “no  art,  and  not 
much  education,  is  necessary,  either  for  carrying:  hods  of 
mortar  or  of  bricks ; ” and  that  probably  “ a slight  amount 
of  tuition  would  turn  men  at  present  running  ‘ wild  ’ in 
our  streets  into  ‘decent’  plasterers; ’’ (!)  but  Ido  not 
think  it  ‘ ‘ probable  that  this  may  be  the  case  in  the  present 
strike;  ” and  I imagine  it  would  take  some  very  clever 
“Ami  et  Amateur”  to  produce  either  compositors  or 
carpenters,  from  the  present  race  of  "men  numiugwild  ” 
in  our  streets,  in  a fortnight. 

A Compositor  who  was  .vot  “TAfcnT” 

IN  Seven  Years. 


Doolis  ^Icrcibctj, 

T/ie  Ifechanical  Inventor’s  Guide;  Ulusirated  hy 
Ten  Plates  of  Diagrams.  By  James  Wylson, 
Architect  and  Civil  Engineer.  Simpkin,  Mar- 
shall, and  Co.  London.  1859. 

SlAyY  readers  of  the  Ptdlder  will  recollect  Jlr. 
Wylson  as  a correspondent  of  old  standing.  His 
present  little  work  comprises  a series  of  familiar 
treatises  on  the  laws  of  motion,  the  mechanical 
powers,  and  drums,  belts,  toothed-wheels,  and  a 
collection  of  neatly  300  mechanical  movements, 
most  of  them  illustrated  in  the  appended  plates; 
the  whole  constituting  a practical  introduction  to 
the  principles  and  components  of  machinery.  The 
plates,  with  their  descriptive  letterpress,  are 
especially  interesting  and  curious,  and  the  whole 
work  is  ably  written. 


Guide  to  the  Puins  of  the  Poman  City  of  Ihi- 
conium,  at  Wroxeter,  near  Shreivsbury.  By 
Thomas  Wright,  esq.  M.A.  F.S.A.  Shrews- 
bury : J.  0.  Sandford.  London : Kent  A Co. 
Paternoster-row.  1859. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  has  already  been 
treated  of  in  an  original  article  and  otherwise  in 
our  columns.  Uriconium  is  fortunate  in  having 
an  archfeolo^st  like  Mr.  Wright  to  bring  it  into 
modern  notice.  Interesting  as  its  remains  un- 
doubtedly are,  however,  there  is  not  so  much 
actually  discovered  yet  as  many  may  suppose, 
and  much  remains  to  be  done  ere  the  ancient 
city  of  Uriconium  makes  its  general  reappear- 
ance. ^ 

One  of  the  most  notable  circumstances,  by  the 
way,  connected  with  the  excavations,  as  we  have 
already  noticed,  was  the  discovery  of  nineteen 
skulls,  eleven  of  them  more  or  less  deformed. 
They  had  evidently  belonged  to  bodies  decently 
buried,  in  ground  within  some  of  the  ancient  walls 
which  have  been  uncovered.  So  many  deformed 
skulls  formed  a remarkable  collection,  not  easily 
accounted  for;  but  may  not  the  ancient  Homans 
have  here  had  an  asylum,  or  something  like  it, 
for  deformed  persons,  idiots,  Ac.  ? Again : medi- 
cinal stamps  have  been  discovered,  and  it  is 
notable  that  these  related  to  eye  salves,  while  it 
is  a fact  that  one  peculiar  deformity  in  the  skulls 
found  must  have  affected  the  eye,  one  of  which 
must  have  had  an  unnatural  or  tumour -like  pro- 
minence, arising  from  an  obliquity  of  osseous  for- 
mation, which  may  have  been  peculiar  to,  or  con- 
nected with,  some  ancient  disease  of  the_'eye.  The 
Homans  in  the  west,  moreover,  are  well  known  to 
have  been  peculiarly  liable  to  some  sort  of  disease 
of  the  eye;  and  Mr.  Wright  alludes  to  this  fact 
in  reference  to  the  eye-salve,  though  not  to  the 
skulls.  Is  not  some  such  explanation  more  feasible 
than  that  such  a strange  peculiarity  should  have 
been  characteristic  of  the  normal  conformation 
of  the  skull  of  some  unknown  and  unheard  of 
tribe  or  race  of  human  beings,  as  has  been  sug- 
gested ? Perhaps  after  all,  however,  the  shape  of 
the  skull  has  changed  by  pressure  of  the  earth 
since  burial,  though  Mr.  Wright  thinks  not. 


|flisrc([nnc:r. 

The  Lrs'coxy  asd  NoETHAirpTOx  Aechitec- 
TUBAL  Societies. — A joint  meeting  of  the  Lin- 
coln Diocesan  and  Northamptonshire  Architectural 
Societies  is  to  be  held  at  Stamford  on  the  Gth  and 
/th  instant.  On  the  Gth  the  opening  meeting 
will  be  held  at  the  Town  Hall,  at  two  o’clock, 
when  a paper  will  be  read,— “ An  Architectural  Re- 
view and  Prospect  for  1859,”— by  the  Rev.  T. 
James,  Hon.  Canon  of  Peterborough.  The 
churches  and  other  points  of  interest  in  the  town, 
including  Mr.  Bloshfield’s  Terra  Cotta  Works, 
will  afterwards  be  visited.  In  the  evening,  a 
temporary  museum  will  be  opened  at  the 
Assembly  Rooms,  and  a meeting  held,  at  which  a 
paper  will  be  read,  " On  Picturesque  Building,” 
by  the  Rev.  G.  A.  Poole,  Vicar  of  Welford,  and 
(.H  time  permits)  observations  made  upon  the 
contents  of  the  museum. 


Roitn-et’s  Deawing  Models. — Messrs.  Rowney 
A Co.  of  Percy-street,  have  published  a box  of 
drawing  models  to  facilitate  the  acquisition  of  the 
power  of  sketching  from  nature.  It  comprises  a 
pump,  door  and  steps,  hen-coop,  a stile,  a garden- 
roller,  and  other  objects,  exceedingly  well  made 
for  the  purpose,  and  capable  of  combination.  For 
children  and  beginners,  these  will  be  found  useful 
and  attractive. 

Madame  Hekeiette  Beo'^'>*e’s  Pictfiies. — 
A very  charming  artist  is  the  lady  who  paints 
under  this  name  (English  we  should  hope,  at  any 
late  in  her  connections).  Some  specimens  of  her 
art  have  been  exhibited  at  the  French  Gallery, 
in  Pall-mall,  particularly  one  called  “The  Sisters 
of  Mercy,”  which  calls  for  warm  commendation. 
The  picture  in  question  is  an  admirable  and 
touching  work.  An  attenuated  sick  child  lies  on  the 
knees  of  the  younger  of  two  Sisters  of  Mercy,  while 
the  elder  is  mixing  the  medicine  with  elaborate 
care.  The  child  rests  on  a blanket  most  cleverly 
wrought.  The  story  is  well  told;  the  expression 
admirable. 

Lambeth  Association  foe  Improving  the 
Dwellings  of  the  Ladotjeing  Classes. — The 
annual  meeting  of  the  members  of  this  association 
was  held  on  Friday,  at  the  old  Vestry-halJ, 
Church-street,  Lambeth ; the  Rev.  Mr.  Gregory, 
of  St.  Mary’s,  in  the  chair.  The  report  stated 
that  all  the  tenements  of  the  association,  situate 
at  Salamanca-road,  Vauxhall,  were  at  present  let 
to  respectable  tenants.  Each  tenement  comprised  ; 
two  rooms,  with  the  use  of  a washhouse,  and  the 
rent  received  for  it  was  3s.  Gd.  per  week.  The 
gross  amount  of  'rent  received  out  of  the  whole 
property,  consisting  of  thirty-two  distinct  tene- 
ments, was  93Z.  19s.  6d.  and  after  the  payment  of 
rates,  taxes,  and  other  charges  attaching  to  the 
property  and  its  management,  there  remained  as 
net  profit  a balance  of  19/.'6s.  8d.  a sum  not  quite 
sufficient  to  meet  pre-existing  deficiencies.  Owing 
to  the  exertions  of  the  committee  of  management 
the  assessment  of  the  estate  had  been  reduced  to 
the  extent  of  56^.  a reduction  which  would  yearly 
release  it  from  a large  amount  of  taxation. 

National  Association  for  the  promotion 


Back  and  Front. — An  Irish  newscarrier,  who 
sometimes  courts  the  muses,  has  given  his  idea  of 
the  church  building  taste  of  the  people  of  America 
in  the  following  lines,  which  contain  more  truth 
than  poetry : — 

“ They  puts  up  a front  to  the  street, 

Like  old  Westminster  Abbey, 

But  thin  they  thinks  to  chate  the  Lord, 

And  builds  the  back  part  shabby.” 

Yankee. 


TENDERS, 

For  a W'areliouse,  215,  Upper  Thames-street,  on  land 
the  property  of  the  Dyers’  Company,  for  Messrs.  Hunt  & 
Tanner.  Mr.  E.  C.  Robins,  architect.  Quantities  sup- 
plied by  Mr.  T.  M.  Rickman 

Hayward  jfs.lOO  0 0 

Newman  and  Mann  2,865  o 0 

Heath 2, "30  o o 

Brass  2,589  0 o 

Jackson  & Shaw 2,575  0 0 

Browne  and  Robinson  2,574  0 0 

Ennor 2,565  0 0 

Wood 2,549  0 0 

Batterbury  (accepted)  2,459  0 0 


For  alterations,  &c.  at  No.  17,  Argyll-street,  Regent- 
street.  Mr.  F.  Hering,  architect.  Quantities  supplied ; — 

Bealley  jfl,6oo  0 0 

J.  Abbott  fk  Son 1,252  0 0 

W.  Burt 1,246  0 0 

Bywaters  1,148  0 0 

Matthews 999  0 0 J 


For  pulling  domi  and  re-buiJding  No.  50,  Bishopspate- 
street  Without,  for  Mr.  William  Mann.  Mr.  J.  T.  Lepard^ 
architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  Joseph  Lavender:— 

Patman  & Folheringham 1,486  0 0 

Pritchard  and  Co 1,452  0 0 

Green  and  Son 1,365  0 o 

Hedges  1,346  0 0 

Brake i,3I5  0 0 

R.  lawTence 1,299  0 0 

Carter i,289  0 0 

Thompson :..  1,270  0 0 

Batterburj- 1,199  0 0 


For  Twickenham  Church.  Mr.  G.  M.  Hills,  architect : — 

Jacktest,  Twickenham .;e’i,683  0 0 

Carter,  do i,550  0 0 

Pope,  do 1,400  0 0 

Nicholson  & Son,  London  1,260  0 0 

Holmes, Twickenham  (accepted)  1,208  0 0 
PatmanScFothcringham, London  1,198  0 0 


OF  Social  Science.  — We  have  already  men- 
tioned that  the  third  annual  meeting  of  this 
association  will  he  held  in  Bradford,  on  Monday, 
the  10th  of  October,  and  five  following  days. 
The  fourth  department  considers  the  various  ques- 
tions relating  to  the  public  health.  Papers  may 
be  classed  under  the  following  beads: — 1.  The 
Condition  of  the  Public  Health.  The  subjects, 
cbiefiy  statistical,  referred  to  this  bead,  will  com- 
prise everything  that  relates  to  the  past  or  pre- 
sent state  of  the  public  health.  Papers  descrip- 
tive of  the  general  state  of  health  of  particular 
districts,  or  of  the  same  districts  at  different 
periods,  or  under  difl’erent  circumstances,  and  of 
persons  engaged  in  the  several  industrial  occupa- 
tious,  as  well  as  of  the  special  diseases  to  which 
particular  localities,  and  inodes  of  life  or  of  occu- 
pation, are  most  liable,  will  be  classed  under  this 
division.  2.  The  Causes  which  modify  the  Public 
Health.  To  this  head  will  be  referred  papers  that 
treat  of  the  causes  which,  whether  favourably  or 
injuriously,  affect  the  public  health,  and  the  mode 
in  which  these  causes  act.  This  division  will  thus 
nclude  the  consideration  of  the  production  of 
disease  by  external  causes  to  which  persons,  either 
individually  or  collectively,  are  liable  to  be  ex- 
posed, such  as  climate,  soil,  locality,  habitation, 
diet,  occupation,  station,  or  habit.  3.  The  Im- 
provement of  the  Public  Health.  Communications 
that  suggest  plans  for  the  amendment  of  the 
public  health,  whether  these  have  reference  to 
legislative  enactments,  and  the  machinery  requi- 
site for  the  administration  of  sanitary  law;  to 
the  removal  of  causes  of  disease  by  engineering 
or  other  mechanical  appliances;  or  to  the  preven- 
tion of  disease  by  hygienic  precautions,  will  be 
classed  under  this  head.  4.  Social  and  Economical 
Aspects  of  Public  Health.  This  division  will  in- 
clude inquiry  into  the  effect  of  diminished  death- 
rates  upon  the  population — the  effect  of  sanitary 
improvement  on  the  national  wealth,  the  diminu- 
tion of  pauperism,  and  the  general  moral  and 
physical  elevation  of  the  community.  In  the  fifth 
department  are  considered  the  various  questions 
relating  to  Social  Economics.  Papers  may  treat 
of, — 1.  Conditions  of  Industrial  Success.  Accu- 
mulation and  employment  of  capital ; freedom  of 
trade ; apprenticeship  system ; trades  unions ; 
the  effects  of  science  and  machinery  on  industrial 
success;  the  factory  system,  Ac.  2.  Condition  of 
the  Working  Classes.  Habitation;  domestic 
economy;  provident  habits;  recreation,  Ac.  3. 
Charity  and  Relief.  The  effects  of  charitable 
endowments;  workhouse  relief  and  management, 
Ac. 


For  a new  School,  at  Roxton,  Bedfordshire  : — 


Jackson,  St.  Neots »^784  0 0 

Wildman  & Co.  St.  Neots 589  H a 

King,  Sbcffonl 580  0 0 

Thompson  & Co.  Derby  57O  0 0 

Cunviii,  Bedford 657  0 0 


For  House  and  Shop.  No.  99,  High-street,  Poplar  (>«- 
elusive  of  fittings).  Mr.  Jolley,  architect.  Quantities 
not  supplied: — 

Willsmer  <^789  10  0 

Piper  Son 755  0 0 

Salt O33  0 0 

Blackburn 588  0 0 

Wood  and  Son 525  0 0 


For  alterations  of  the  Union  Workhouse,  Isleworth, 
Middlesex.  Mr.  Jas.  Holmes,  architect.  Quantiles  not 
supplied; — 

Easton  j£'2S6  0 0 

Atlee  225  9 0 

Jacklin  223  0 0 

Brunsden 193  0 0 

Burchett  178  0 0 

Porter 176  0 0 

Crow 174  0 0 

Beauchamp J71  lu  0 

Batty 160  0 0 

Neas  (accepted) 152  12  0 

Harvey J49  u 0 


Accepted  for  the  erection  of  new  Cemetery  Chapel, 
Entrance  Gates,  Lodge,  and  Boundary  Walls,  for  the 
Township  of  Faniley,  near  Leeds.  Mr.  Wilitam  Hill, 
architect,  Leeds 

Smith,  for  boundary  walls £379  0 0 

Holdsworth  and  Co.  for  masons’ 
work  of  chapel,  entrance-gates, 

and  lodge 405  0 0 

Boyes,  for  carpenters  and  joiners’ 

work  129  iO  0 

Sbevill,  for  slaters’ work 4310  0 

Story,  for  plumbers’  and  glaziers’ 

work  34  12  0 

Branton  and  Son,  for  plasterers’ 

work  16  0 0 

Leach,  for  painters’  work 5 9 0 


Total  .^1,012  1 0 


TUDELA  AND  BILBAO  RAILWAY. 

Tenders  have  been  delivered  at  the  Company’s  Offices, 
Bilbao,  for  91  kilometres  or  57  miles  of  this  railway, 
commencing  at  Arruncudiaga  to  near  Muranda.  The  re- 
spective tenders  were  as  follows  : — 

Messrs.  Waring,  Brothers,  & 

Co ^£963,884  0 0 

Messrs.  Coulthard 900,114  0 0 

Messrs.  Cheigne 811,737  0 0 

Messrs.  Brassey 791,430  0 0 

Messrs.  Trousdale  785,794  0 0 

Messrs.  Brassey’s  tender  was  accepted,  only  three 
directors  voting  for  Trousdale,  and  twelve  for  Brassey. 
The  first  section  of  16  kilometres  was  let  to  Messrs. 
, Brassey  in  September,  1858,  and  the  works  are  now 
making  great  progress,  and  the  first  24  miles  are  to  be 
opened  about  the  end  of  I860.  The  engineer-in-chief  is 
Mr.  Chas.  Viguoles,  F.R.S.  &c. 
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Labour  and  Capital. 
Councils  of  Con- 
ciliation. 

HE  masters,  it  has 
been  announced, 
■will  open  their 
shojis  on  Monday 
next,  to  workmen 
who  will  make  the 
declaration.  Thus, 
the  non  - society 
men  may  be  re- 
lieved from  the 
position  in  which 
they  were  placed 
by  the  lock-out, 
and  bythe  asserted 
inability  of  the 
masters  to  distin- 
guish between 
those  who  were 
connected  with  the 
societies  and  those 
who  were  not.  In 
the  present  spirit 
of  the  society  men, 
however,  it  would 
be  idle  to  con- 
clude that  the  dis- 
Xiute  will  be  at  an 
end  with  this  week. 
Their  funds  have 
slightly  increased  ; they  persistently  denounce 
the  “ document,” — it  might  almost  seem  with- 
out having  read  it ; they  have  received  the 
; countenance  of  members  of  Parliament  whose 
1 motives,  or  whose  understanding,  may  be  ques- 
. tioned  ; and  judging  from  the  unjustifiable 
manner  of  their  interference  with  proceedings 
: of  the  Anti-Strike  Committee,  at  the  Adelaide 
! Gallery,  and  reports  of  mal-treatment  of  non- 
! society  men,  which  have  reached  us,  they  are 
r verging  to  a common  issue  of  previous  strikers 
; where  reason  has  failed.  Now,  the  shortening 
the  hours  of  labour,  if  that  be  possible,  and 
' directly  advantageous  ; amelioration  of  the 
: condition  of  those  who  are  at  present  uuem- 
I ployed ; acquisition  of  advantages  which  ma- 
; chinery  should  afford ; protection  from  what- 
; ever  evils  attend  upon  competition  ; and  the 
; general  elevation  of  the  workman,  form  one 
: question,  and  one  the  importance  of  which, 

: although  the  difficulty,  we  have  constantly  re- 
; cognized.  What  belongs  to  the  present  strike 
1 and  lock-out  is  a more  restricted,  and  is,  in- 
1 deed,  a different  question.  In  the  former  point 
: of  -view,  not  only  are  workmen  right  in  their 
: aspirations,  but  their  claims  are  such  as  have 
' been  grievously  neglected,  and  which  it  de- 
pends upon  themselves  to  maintain.  Their 
. case  is,  that  without  some  kind  of  action  on 
I their  part,  they  would  be  reduced  lower  and 
I lower ; that  the  tendency  is  for  profits  on 
I capital  to  be  increased, — and,  so  far  as  these  are 
1 aflected  by  machinery,  by  means  which  tend 
I still  further  to  reduce  their  class  ere  they  have 
! had  opportunity  to  participate  in  the  public 
; gain ; that  this  cjipital  does  not  fructify  to 
1 their  advantage  in  the  immediate  manner  sup- 

■ posed  by  many,  called  political  economists, — 

■ partly  because  much  of  the  capital  is  ex- 
; pended  out  of  the  country ; and  that  in 
I fine,  the  contrast  between  the  positions  of 
I the  capitalist  and  the  laboiu’er  is  fraught 

•with  danger,  nationally  or  in  the  social 
: state.  Each  individual  looks  at  the  matter 
; as  it  affects  himself,  and  though  he  knows 
' that  new  employment  has  been  given,  by  the 
: railways  for  instance,  to  a multitude  of  in- 
' dividuals,  and  that  his  son  may  become  better 
off  than  himself,  he  feels  in  the  position  only 
that  his  handicraft  has  been  superseded,— that 
he  is  too  old  to  learn  another,  or  too  poor  to 

■ emigrate  ; and  that,  although  he  can  purchase 
food  and  even  luxury  at  a lower  rate,  the  dif- 
ficulty of  pre'viously  earning  the  rate  is  to  him 


increased.  The  question  is,  whether  the 
action  which  he  opposes  to  the  tendency, 
assuming  it  exist,  is  calculated  to  forward  the 
objects,  and  to  solve  the  difficulty  which  we 
ourselves  feel.  That  question,  we  say,  has  a 
broader  ground,  even  than  that  which  is  in- 
volved in  the  present  strike  ; for,  we  do  not 
believe  that  the  workmen  in  the  building  trades 
have  made  out  any  marked  case  of  a grievance 
of  theirs  : they  do  not  work  as  long  hours  as  the 
workmen  in  some  other  trades  ; those  who  are 
employed  receive  good  wages ; and  with  ordinary 
prudence,  their  condition  would  contrast  with 
that  of  other  members  of  the  community.  Still, 
they  have  raised  a question  which  should  be 
met.  The  poverty  amongst  the  working  classes, 
and  the  difficulty  which  there  is  for  many  of 
them  of  gaining  employment,  are  facts  deserv- 
ing of  far  greater  attention  than  they  have  re- 
ceived. Are  the  ends  to  be  attained  by  com- 
bination,— assuming  the  individual  to  be  power- 
less,— that  is  eventually  by  strikes  ? 

Now,  it  is  important  to  say,  that  argu- 
ments deserving  attention  have  been  ad- 
duced,— after  the  issue  of  the  Preston  strike 
and  lock-out  in  1854,  and  the  case  of  the 
amalgamated  engineers,  two  years  earlier, — 
in  favour  of  strikes,  and  with  full  recognition 
of  the  disasters  which  they  had  occasioned. 
The  Preston  strike  lasted  thirty  - five  or 
thirty-six  weeks  ; and  in  a report  at  mid- 
summer 1854,  by  Messrs.  Richardson  & Whitr 
worth,  secretaries  of  the  associated  masters,  we 


find  these  figures  : — 

Loss  of  the  employers 165, 000^ 

„ operatives  on  strike. ..  250,000^. 

„ conti'ibutionsto  Work- 

ing Peoples’  Strike 

Fund 97,000/. 

„ shopkeepers,  &c 21,250/. 


Total  loss  to  the  community 533,250/. 


Yet  Mr.  Thomas  Winters,  Secretary  of  the 
National  Association  of  United  Trades  for  the 
Protection  of  Industry,  who  calculated  the  loss 
at  Preston,  exclusive  of  other  towns,  at  even 
more,  or  520,000/.  to  the  workmen  alone,  had 
to  tell  the  Committee  on  Masters  and  Opem- 
tives  (Equitable  Councils  of  Conciliation),  in 
1856,  that  although  “ in  the  end  it  is  an  injury 
to  the  workmen  themselves,  as  well  as  to  the 
masters,  to  have  a strike,”  it  is  in  some  cases  a 
“ necessary  evil.”  Another  witness  before  the 
Committee,  Mr.  G.  L.  Molesworth,  a civil 
engineer,  said  that  strikes  were  “ almost  ne- 
cessary to  keep  the  master  in  check,  and  that 
they  are  indirectly  useful  to  other  trades,”  as 
well  as  that  the  threat  of  a strike  against  an 
individual  master  often  served  the  workmen, 
and  that  in  this  way  probability  of  strikes  had 
eventually  the  effect  of  preventing  wages  getting 
lower, — allowing  that  the  evils  sidFeredwhen  the 
strike  was  of  any  lengthened  duration  were 
greater  than  any  good  which  the  particular 
workmen  afterwards  attained,  and  that  masters 
refused  orders  in  consequence  of  strilces.  Mr. 
J.  Andrews,  reasoning  from  one  or  two  cases, 
did  “ not  know  any  instance  of  a protracted 
strike  in  which  the  masters  have  not  gone  to 
the  wall ;”  whilst  another  witness,  Mr.  W.  E. 
Forster,  held  that  strikes  were  “ alw’ays  an  evil, 
for  this  reason, — that  the  master  very  rarely 
allows  a strike  to  take  place,  except  when  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand  would  put  the  seller 
of  laboiu’  in  the  wrong,”  &c. ; though  the  fear 
of  strikes,  he  says,  if  the  question  be  looked  at 
solely  as  one  of  bargain,  may  be  “ the  means  by 
which  the  labourer  often  gets  his  increase  of 
wages  but,  the  relation  of  limited  parnership, 
quite  as  much,  being  that  which  exists,  “ if 
one  succeeds,  the  other  must,  first  or  last,  suc- 
ceed ; if  one  fails,  still  more  certainly  the  other 
must,  first  or  last,  be  without  daily  support 
he,  therefore,  looked  for  the  prevention  of 
strikes  to  increased  attention  to  the  partnership 
relation.  Mr.  C.  McDonald,  a silk-weaver,  at 
Macclesfield,  spoke  to  the  distress  caused  by 
strikes,  bub  held  that  there  was  no  possibility 
of  preventing  that  “ desperate  remedy,”  so  long 
as  it  was  in  the  power  of  a single  employer  to 
throw  the  whole  trade  into  confusion  by  offer- 
ing a reduction.  As  we  saw  long  ago,  in 
arguing  the  question  of  architects’  competitions, 
there  is  one  essential  element  of  the  present 
question  universally  left  out  of  consideration  by 


the  political  economist,  namely,  ability  of  tlie 
consumer  to  judge  of  quality  of  the  article. 
The  political  economist  always  infers  this 
ability,  or  assumes  the  identity  of  quality 
as  granted ; but  it  is  clear  that  there  is  by 
his  omission,  great  defect  in  till  reasoning 
about  “supply  and  demand”  and  protection 
by  natural  order  of  things  for  the  workman. 
There  is  not  that  check  upon  undue  reduction 
of  wages  that  is  supposed.  The  tendency  at 
least  is  to  require  for  the  same  pay,  more  work, 
without  reference  to  the  quality  ; which  is  the 
same  thing  as  the  employment  of  a smaller 
number  of  men  in  proportion  to  general 
quantity  of  building  work  in  progress.  The 
consumer  is  willing  to  be  deceived,  and  is 
humoured  through  the  competition  between 
masters.  To  that  end,  wages  are  lowered ; so 
that  either  the  individual  workman  suffers,  or 
he  must  get  through  a larger  quantity  of  work — 
the  number  of  the  unemployed  being  not  re- 
duced until  the  increased  demand,  the  result 
of  cheaper  supply,  begins  to  exert  its  influence 
on  the  wt^es  and  the  employment.  Assume, 
in  the  case  of  a building,  the  efficacy  of  an 
architect’s  supervision,  and  then  truly  the 
doctrine  of  political  economy  may  be  irre- 
futable. 

What,  however,  arc  the  prospects  for  the 
workman,  afforded  by  a strike,  admitting  our 
belief,  as  we  have  done,  that  it  has  been  the 
most  readily  available  mode  of  re-adjusting  the 
value  of  labour  '?  Labour  and  capital  quarrel 
only  to  injure  each  the  other  ; but  they  cannot 
be  viewed  in  present  circumstances  except  as 
under  a chronic  state  of  war.  It  may  serve 
our  purpose  if  we  can  trace  the  progress  of 
the  combat  a Voutrance,  or  to  the  issue,  how- 
ever protracted  by  truces,  over  a period  of 
years.  The  normal  relations  of  capitalist  and 
labourer  are  those  of  simple  barter.  The 
capitalist,  however,  by  holding  back,  has  an 
advantage  over  the  position  of  the  labourer, 
who  cannot  easily  wait,  or  transfer  his  com- 
modity to  a better  market.  The  workmen 
therefore  combine  to  help  one  another,  and 
gain  the  time  for  negotiation.  They  have  now 
the  advantage  on  their  side— provided  only 
that  the  employer  be  really  in  a position  to 
reduce  his  profits,  or  otherwise  to  afford  the 
rate  asked  for  the  labomr.  If  not,  it  simply 
happens,  after  the  due  number  of  lessons,  that 
the  masters  imitate  the  workmen,  and  them- 
selves combine.  Suppose  each  organization  to 
be  perfect,' — though  there  are  those  who  be- 
lieve, that  the  workmen  have  advantages  in 
this  respect  over  the  masters,  and  greater  apt- 
ness,— and  the  position  of  the  belligerents  or 
negotiators  becomes  what  it  was  at  first.  The 
men  in  the  particular  trade  then  seek  assist- 
ance from  those  in  other  trades,  and  from 
philanthropists,  well  or  ill-judging  ; and  if  that 
succeeds,  the  masters  must  still  wait,  unless  they 
are  men  who  yield  to  pressure  without  refer- 
ence to  reason  and  their  own  estimates  of 
returns.  But,  if  they  need  help  they  will  get 
it,  even  to  the  end  of  importing  labour  from  a 
foreign  market.  In  any  event  what  may  be 
the  respective  positions  ? The  case  has  become 
one  to  be  settled  either  by  physical  force,  by 
relative  power  of  endurance,  or  by  extinction 
of  the  ti-ade  and  means  of  subsistence  altoge- 
ther. Let  the  former  kind  of  appeal  be  tried, 
and  the  attempt  is  put  down  by  the  force  of 
the  public.  It  is  creditable  to  the  working- 
classes,  that  they  have  abandoned,  for  the  most 
part,  the  idea  of  gaining  their  end  by  such 
means.  Could  they,  by  possibility,  get  into 
the  position  of  so  dictating  to  capital,  it  would 
instantly  follow  that  there  woidd  be  notliing 
left  for  them  to  dictate  to.  They  have,  how- 
ever, not  abandoned  the  effort  to  interfere  with 
the  freedom  of  others  not  in  their  combination, 
who  are  disposed  to  accept  terms  offered.  Here, 
again,  they  will  be  met  by  the  force  of  the 
country.  But  in  any  case,  supposing  that  they 
prevail,  they  will  have  to  be  prepared  for  the 
loss  of  the  benefit  of  that  which  is  now  the 
moving  power  and  means  of  their  support, 
namely,  capital.  The  public  will  continue  to 
demand  houses ; but  the  previous  agent  for 
the  supply  of  these  commodities  w’ill  be  occit- 
pied  in  other  operations  of  supply,  or  in  foreign 
countries  where  the  normal  conditions  of  barter 
are  retained. 
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Thevefore,  as  we  liavu  shown  in  a former  article, 
the  workman’s  question  is  whether  capital  as 
used,  Is  of  any  value  to  him  in  providing  him  with 
whatever  it  affords,  without  deduction  of  such  risk 
and  anxiety  as  are  involved  in  direct  dealing 
with  the  pi^lic,  or  whether  he,  the  workman, 
is  ready  to  supply  the  public  through  the  agency 
of  co-operation,  and  under  difficulties  probably 
greater  than  those  which  exist  for  the  negotiator 
with  onlinary  capital.  Now,  we  do  not  think  the 
bnilding-artizans  arc  prepared  for  either  of  the 
inevitable  issues  of  their  present  course  of  action, 
alternatives  of  which  the  choice  may  be  forced 
upon  them  this  year,  or  in  the  sequel  some 
uncertain  number  of  years  hence.  Tliey  are 
too  sensible  not  to  value  what  they  have  got; 
and  probably  they  know  that  Co-operative  Asso- 
ciations are  no  now  idea,  and  that  itx  spite  of 
aid  from  sincere  well-wishers  of  the  labouring 
classes,  there  have  been  sufBcient  failures  to  warn 
against  immediate  and  exclusive  dependence  upon 
such  means.  The  Pimlico  Builders’  Association, 
for  instance,  has,  we  are  told,  come  to  an  untimely 
end.  And  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  there  are 
arguments  for  the  direction  of  one  head — argu- 
ments which  will  have  peculiar  weight  with  those 
who  understand  what  is  the  nature  of  the  build- 
ing trade.  Could  such  directioii,  and  the  negotia- 
tion with  the  public,  be  maintained  by  a multitude 
of  co-partners,  each  of  very  limited  attainments 
and  experience,  or  the  trust  be  entirely  delegated 
to  one  or  more  gerants,  or  managers,  having 
neither  the  same  risk  nor  the  same  emoluments 
as  are  those  of  the  present  holder  of  capital? 
Would  the  public  with  equal  readiness  make  con- 
tracts with  the  one  as  with  the  other  ? The  best 
friends  of  the  working  classes  will  tell  them  that 
they  have  much  to  learn,  and  much  to  eradicate 
from  their  habits  and  character, — that  which  is 
incidental  to  themselves,  and  that  which  is  common 
to  them  and  others  iu  this  state  of  society, — ere 
they  can  make  for  themselves,  in  the  event  of 
their  defeat  of  the  present  agency  of  capital,  the 
position  which  they  have  now.  It  is  the  duty  of 
our  own  public  office  to  maintain  what  is  for  the 
public  interest,  and  not  the  special  interest  of  the 
cla-ss  of  employers  : nevertheless  we  are  looking  to 
the  interest  of  the  operative  classes,  because  these 
are  the  great  body  of  the  community.  These 
must  he  the  source  of  the  national  wealth  and 
greatness.  All  that  has  been  said  of  the  impor- 
tance belonging  to  the  condition  of  such  elements 
in  the  wealth  and  greatness,  finds  with  us  acquies- 
cence. as  it  has  had  support  of  argument  and 
illustration.  But  there  are  no  “ rights  of  labour.” 
There  are  the  rights  of  property  and  of  citizen- 
ship, and  the  rights  which  the  law  allows  to 
every  one  in  this  country.  The  question  for 
each,  capitalist  or  labourer,  can  be  only  what 
is  for  self-interest,  with  perfect  freedom  of 
action  to  others.  The  real  rights  in  the 
question,  are  the  right  to  bargain,  and  the  right 
to  the  protection  of  police.  This  is  the  only  sort 
of  equality  which  the  world  iu  which  we  live 
allows.  These  truths  recognized  and  acted  upon, 
it  is  impossible  that  combination  either  of  masters 
or  of  men,  aHtagonistic,  can  secure  the  objects  of 
permanently  depressing  or  elevating  wages,  ex- 
clusive of  other  inrtueiices.  The  combination 
merely  disturbs  the  stream  and  operation  of  what 
is  the  real  influence — public  demand.  It  makes 
application  of  a test : it  can  do  no  more.  Pursue 
the  matter,  in  the  way  in  which  above  we  have 
sketched  the  progress  of  combination  and  strife, 
to  the  issue  in  the  present  strike.  Every  in- 
dividual, master  or  man,  being  perfectly  free  to 
make  the  best  bargain ; and,  being  protected  from 
intimidation,  work  will  be  resumed  with  only  this 
result  of  the  strike, — that  there  uill  have  been 
groat  loss  during  tlie  contest  to  the  parties  in  it 
and  to  the  public.  No  object  of  the  strike  will 
be  gained  ; because  the  masters,  copying  the 
tactics  on  the  two  previous  occasions,  and  those 
of  the  men,  ha%"e  advanced  the  subject  a stage 
beyond  its  position  at  the  date  when  strikes 
necessary  may  have  been,  as  called,  successful. 
Many  of  the  unemployed  will  emigrate,  as  is 
said  to  have  been  a result  of  the  strike  of  the 
engineers ; but  this,  if  necessary  after  either  strike, 
was  necessary  before  it,  and  is  only  shown  to 
have  been  the  thing  wanting  to  correct  the  evil 
without  the  strike,  and  prevent  the  loss,  espe- 
cially on  the  workmen  engaged  in  it.  For  that 
loss,  any  more  than  for  what  may  result  from 
importation  of  fresh  hands,  or  new'  machinerj*,  it 
will  not  bo  fair  to  tax  the  masters. 

Is  the  workman,  however,  to  be  subject,  irre- 
spective of  this  loss,  to  depression  of  his  wages, 
not  by  the  natural  operation  of  public  demand, 
but  through  either  competition  or  combination 
of  masters  ? We  do  not  see  that  he  need 


assume  that  there  is  necessarily  any  such  ter- 
minatiou  to  his  eftbrts.  He  must  help  him- 
self, but  not  in  any  way  which  is  manifestly 
wTong  in  judgment.  He  must  neither  attempt 
intimidation,  nor  interfere  with  rights  of  those 
who  do  not  choose  to  join  his  union.  The  means 
which  are  open  to  him  require  labour  and  time: 
had,  however,  the  like  attention  been  given  to 
those  means  which  have  been  to  the  perfecting 
a system  of  combination,  directed  too  much  against 
capital,  the  protection  would  have  been  found. 

We  have  seen  from  the  evidence  taken  in 
1856,  by  Mr.  Mackinuon’s  Ccmimittee,  that  one 
of  the  chief  aids  to  eventual  extiiictiou  of  the 
strife  between  masters  and  workmen,  — like  as 
between  nations, — would  be  the  growth  of  the 
sense  of  the  real  interest  as  ca-^wtuers.  It  is 
claimed  for  the  Trades’  Unions  that  they  have 
prevented  strikes ; and  it  was  in  evidence, 
that  iu  numerous  instances,  where  there  had 
been  direct  communication  between  the  master 
and  his  men,  or  other  means  of  conciliation, 
the  points  were  amicably  arranged  and  a 
strike  avoided.  The  tendency  towards  strikes 
was  increased  by  having  a foreman  as  a medium  ; 
but  almost  any  mode  of  arbitrament  by  parties 
disinterested,  it  seemed  to  be  tlionght,  would 
suffice  to  preNfnt  strikes  iu  the  majority  of  cases; 
and  some  of  the  witnesses  thought  that  a repre- 
sentative of  the  Government  might  be  delegated 
in  each  ease,  with  the  best  efi’ect.  The  feeling 
has  grown  up  on  the  one  side,  that  a master  is 
always  one  disjxised  to  screw  enormous  profit  out 
of  labour,  regardless  of  a duty  to  his  fellow-man; 
and  on  the  other  side,  that  workmen  are  ready 
to  resort  to  dictation  and  violence  for  their 
objects.  We  must  say  that  we  were  hardly  sur- 
prised that  there  should  have  been  some  resent- 
ment shown,  at  the  dismissal  on  the  part  of 
Messrs.  Trollope,  of  a workman  who  had  pre- 
sented a petition — while  it  was  supposed  that  he 
really  was  dismissed  for  the  reasons  afterwards 
given : for,  it  has  been  the  habit  of  masters  too 
much  to  regard  men  iu  the  like  position,  as 
troublesome  fellows.  In  this  particular  case, 
however,  that  was  distinctly  denied.  As  regards 
uegotiiitions  with  their  men,  masters  must  be 
held  responsible  for  injustice  done  by  their 
foremen;  and  they  should  prevent  sucli  injustice, 
or  misunderstanding  as  in  the  present  case,  by 
choosing  themselves  to  meet  their  men  on  matters 
such  as  wages  and  hours  of  work.  Workmen 
must  put  some  one  forward  as  spokesman ; 
and  such  an  individual  is  not  necess-arily  to  be 
viewed  as  an  agitator:  he  is  made  one,  however, 
by  being  dismissed.  The  system  which  has  been 
adopted  in  the  carpet  trade  in  the  North  of 
England,  and  in  the  Potteries,  as  well  as  in  some 
other  instances,  has  led  to  the  best  results;  and  in 
the  Appeiulix  to  the  lleport  of  1856,  the  fiict  as  to 
the  Carpet  Manufacturers’  ^^sociation  is  t^tifted 
to  by  masters  and  men.  The  workmen  say  that 
for  some  years  the  annual  meetings  of  masters 
and  delegates  took  place,  but  that  latterly  the 
good  temper  produced  by  the  steady  working  of 
the  system  bad  rendered  the  attendances  of  the 
men  infrequent ; they  had  such  confidence  that 
justice  wo^d  be  done,  that  it  was  seldom  the 
delegates  thought  it  necessary  to  attend. 

However  opinions  differed  in  1856,  as  to  the 
constitution  of  equitable  councils, — whether  these  ■ 
should  be  directly  on  the  model  of  the  Conseils  des 
Prad’hommes  in  France  and  Belgium,  or  other-  ! 
wise ; there  seems  to  have  been  every  testimony 
to  the  value  of  some  medium,  even  in  regard  to 
the  most  fertile  source  of  strikes — wages;  though 
in  regard  to  these  at  least,  it  was  not  contemplated 
to  give  any  power  of  final  decision.  Indeed,  there 
is  at  present  an  Act  (5  George  IV.  c.  96)  which 
permits  disputes  relating  to  past  contracts  between 
masters  and  workmen  to  be  settled  summarily  by 
a justice  of  the  peace,  or  referees  by  him  ap- 
pointed,— though  I'rom  certain  reasons  it  has  been 
nearly  inoperative,  and  is  little  known.  The  same 
Act  permits  disputes  to  be  settled  by  arbitration. 
Consequent  upon  the  Report,  a Bill  ” To  Establish 
equitable  Councils  of  Conciliation  between  Masters 
and  Operatives”  was  prepared  and  brought  in  at 
the  close  of  the  last  session  of  Parliament,  by 
Mr.  Mackinnon,  Mr.  Slaney,  and  Mr.  Ingham,  and 
which  was  intended  to  amend  and  extend  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Act  of  George  IV. 

From  all  evidence,  it  appears  that  a better 
understanding  might  be  cultivated  between 
masters  and  workmen  — through  which  their 
labour  might  be  exerted  towards  that  increase 
of  capital  which  is  the  true  source  of  their  own 
employment.  But  there  is  more  to  be  said. 

AVhilst  we  have  spoken  of  the  difficulties  which 
there  are,  to  be  met  in  the  eetablishment  of  co- 
operative societies,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that 


such  societies  could  not  be  formed.  In  the  supply 
of  articles  of  food  and  clothing,  there  are  associa- 
tions ivhich  return  very  large  profits,  and  afibrd 
means  of  investment  for  savings.  We  have  now 
before  us  a most  interesting  account  of  the  asso- 
ciation culled  the  Rochdale  Equitable  Pioneers, 
which  every  working-man  and  every  friend  of  the 
class  might  with  great  benefit  read.*  We  will 
not  examine  one  of  the  author’s  points,  regarding 
‘‘the  co-operative  idea,  as  opposed  to  the  com- 
petitive,” though  we  have  shown  that  we  appre- 
hend there  is  something  wanting  to  the  poor,  of 
the  benefits  asserted  to  be  the  result  of  compe- 
tition. V e will  merely  express  belief  that  such 
associations,  iu  the  words  of  one  who  has  written 
on  “Investments  of  the  Working  Classes,”  Mr. 
W.  R.  Greg,  “may  be  one  of  the  most  powerful 
of  the  many  influences  now  at  work  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  lower  orders  of  the  people;  that 
wisdom  will  be  gained,  if  not  wealth,  from  the 
industiy,  self-control,  and  mutual  forbearance 
needed  to  conduct  them.”  These  gains,  we  have 
reason  to  see,  must  have  accruedat  Rochdale,  coupled 
with  an  amount  of  profitwhichhadgone  on  increas- 
ing in  a period  of  thirteen  years  from  im  amount  of 
I 32/,  17s.  6d.  iu  the  year,  to  one  of  5,470/.  6s.  81d. 

. The  last  quarterly  report,  dated  21st  June,  1859, 
'shows  a cash  account  of  upwards  of  30,000/.; 
j assets  of  upwards  of  22,700/. ; and  a balance  of 
: profit  of  2,525/.  10s.  lOd.  on  the  quarter,  out  of 
, which  a dividend  was  paid  to  those  who  had  made 
! purchases,  of  2s.  4d.  in  the  pound.  Yet,  this 
Associatiou  commenced  from  a small  collection  of 
I twopences.  We  have  here,  then,  an  indication  of 
, means  which  our  friends  of  the  working  classes 
! most  require  for  the  elevation  of  their  condition. 
Mr.  Slauey,  to  whom  these  classes  are  indebted  for 
the  Co-operative  Societies  Act,  and  for  so  many 
other  services,  said  before  the  committee  of  1856, 
what  is  very  pertinent  to  the  present  subject,  that 
masters  and  men  diflering  on  account  of  profit 
and  wages  would  be  much  aided  by  knowing  what 
wages  were  paid  by  any  company  of  limited  liabi- 
lity in  which  workmen  had  some  shares ; because 
the  latter  would  see,  that  if  w^es  were  kept  higher 
thfin  the  prices  would  afford,  the  profit  of  their 
shares  must  fall.  The  men  “would  by  trial  be 
convinced  that  profits  are  often  not  so  high  as 
they  thought ; and  the  masters,  on  the  other 
j band,  finding,  if  they  insisted  on  very  high  profits, 
that  small  capitalists  combined  might  compete 
with  them,  would  be  content  themselves  with 
moderate  profits  and  steady  prices.  By  these 
means  disputes  would  be  lessened,  and  the  public 
would  be  better  served.” — “ If  in  each  great 
manufacture,  as  cotton,  woollen,  or  silk,  one 
factory  was  carried  on  by  limited  liability,  and 
the  workmen  had  some  shares  in  it,  its  account  of 
wages  paid  and  profits  divided  would  be  of  great 
use  to  guide  others,  and  assist  in  removing  preju- 
dices and  correcting  mistakes,  perhaps  on  the  part 
both  of  employers  and  workmen.” 

Cannot  the  workmen  in  the  building  trades, 
utilize  some  of  these  hints,  and  acquire  inde- 
pendence without  the  doubtful  alternative  of 
strikes  ? But  the  end  to  be  attained,  like  every 
accumulation  of  capital,  will  want  forethought 
and  contrivance,  and  some  denial  of  indulgences 
and  amusements.  It  was  by  such  denial  that  the 
capitalist  attained  what  the  workmen  feel  to  bo 
power,  and  that  which  we  believe  to  be  the  power 
to  do  great  social  good.  Let  him  recollect  that 
each  one  iu  this  world,  has  duties  as  well  as 
rights. 


ON  THE  GENERAL  THEORY  OF  PROPOR- 
TION  IN  ARCHITECTURAL  DESIGN  AND 
ITS  EXEMPLIFICATION  IN  DETAIL  IN 
THE  PARTHENON.! 

I WILL  now  go  over  the  scheme  of  proportions 
by  which  I conceive  the  various  divisions  of 
the  elevation  to  have  been  decided,  and  afterwards 
give  the  comparative  tabulation  of  the  dimensions 
as  they  come  out  by  calculation,  and  as  set  dowTi 
in  the  measurements  of  Mr.  Penrose. 

The  proportion  of  the  height  of  the  front  to 
the  breadth  of  the  top  step  is  as  9 : 14.  The 
breadth  of  the  front  is  to  the  length  of  the  temple 
as  4 : 9,  as  vre  have  seen ; and  it  is  a necessary 
consequence  of  these  proportions  that  the  height 
of  the  front  should  compare  with  the  length  of 
the  temple  as  2 : 7.  'I'liese  therefore  are  the 
grand  circumscribing  proportions  of  the  struc- 
ture • the  only  inaccuracy  is  that  the  measured 
height  of  the  front  is  half  an  inch  higher  than  it 
should  be  by  calculation ; but  the  actual  length  of 

* "Self-help  by  the  People:  History  of  Co-operation 
in  Rochdale."  By  George  Jacob  Holyoake.  Tliird 
edition. 

+ By  Mr.  Watkiss  Lloyd.  See  page  S7U  ante. 
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the  temple  ccmparee  with  tlie  height  thus  en- 
hanced in  the  ratio  2 : 7,  with  absolute  exactness 
within  i(^  of  a foot. 

3 : 65-1815 7 : 228-147  Cf.  measured  228.141. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  ratios,  2:7,  4:9, 
and  9 : 14,  have  respectively  the  oommon  differ- 
ence between  their  terms,  of  5.  In  the  recited 
order  the  terms  approach  towards  equality,  and 
the  scries  may  be  extended  by  insertion  of  inter- 
mediate and  other  ratios  having  the  same  charac- 
teristic thus : 1 : 6,  2 : 7,  3 : 8,  4 : 9,  5 : 10,  &C. 

It  will  be  found  that  several  of  these  ratios  ai-e 
repeated  with  mai-kcd  intention  in  the  Parthe- 
non, while  none  whatever  are  employed  in  the 
design  that  do  not  belong  to  the  series  either 
directly  or  as  equivalents  (as  2 : 3=10  : 15,  &c.). 
The  height  of  the  front  thus  obtained  is  divided 
between  height  of  column  and  of  complement  in 
the  ratio  10  : 9,  which  gives  34-288  for  the  column, 
to  compare  with  34-250,  the  height  of  the  angle 
column.  From  the  complementary  height  we  have 
now  to  deduct  a dimension  equal  to  half  the  height 
of  the  column,  viz.  17-125,  to  be  distributed  be- 
tween the  stylobate  and  the  entablature,  so  that  the 
height  of  the  column  shall  be  just  two-thirds  of  the 
height  from  the  level  of  the  peribolus  to  the  base 
of  the  antofixal  ornaments  on  flank.  The  remain- 
der of  the  complementary  height  belongs  to  the 
pediment,  nnd  proves  just  equal  to  the  breadth  of 
the  ordinary  columniation. 

It  win  be  observed,  that  it  still  remains  to 
complete  the  horizontal  division  of  the  front  by 
api)ortiontnent  of  dimension  between  entablature 
and  stylobate.  The  problem  may  be  stated  to 
make  such  an  apportionment  that  the  rectilinear 
proportion  adopted  shall  also  bring  about  or  be 
consistent  with  a certain  number  of  very  import- 
ant rectangular  proportions.  On  general  con- 
siderations it  may  be  easily  determined  to  give  a 
larger  share  of  the  dimensions  at  command  to  the 
entablature ; but  the  question  still  remains,  how 
much  more?  How  much  more,  precisely,  and 
why  ? In  effect  the  apportionment  was  made  by 
giving  6 parts  in  height  to  the  stylobate  as 
against  11  to  the  entablature ; the  ratio  6 : 11,  it 
will  be  observed,  belongs  to  the  series  already 
specified. 

The  rectangular  proportions  conciliated  by  sucb 
^vision  are  these : the  joint  height  of  column 
and  entablature  comes  out  exactly  commensurable 
with  the  hundred  attic  feet  in  the  breadth  of 
front  in  the  ratio  4 : 9,  which  is  the  proportion  of 
the  plan;  consequently,  as  the  length  of  the  top 
step  is  to  its  breadth  so  is  that  breadth  to  the 
joint  height  of  column  and  entablature. 

Again,  by  the  dimensions  assigned  by  calcula- 
tion, the  hreadth  of  the  top  step  is  commensurable 
with  the  joint  height  of  column,  entablature,  and 
pediment  as  12  -.  7 nearly  by  the  addition — by 
the  adjusting  increment — of  half  an  inch  to  the 
pediment  the  comparison  becomes  exact,  with  the 
furtlier  advantage  of  making  the  height  of  the 
pediment  equal  to  one  columniation. 

Let  us  now  compare  the  tabulated  dimensions 
as  furnished  by  Mr.  Penrose’s  independent  and 
scrupulous  measurements  which  are  accessible  to 
all,  and  as  deduolble  by  the  process  I have  set 
forth  : — 

Hecatompeclon.  Calculated.  Measured. 

101-341  ; U : 9 : 65-1478  full  height  of  front  65-185 

30'869  ; 9 ; : 10  : 34-288  height  of  angle  column. . 34-253 

34-288  ; 10  : : 9 : 30-869  complemeut  of  front ....  30'932 


65-147  full  height  as  calculated  above. 


Ht.  of  Column. 

34’288  : 2 ::  1 : 17'144  stylobate  -1-  cntablatare 

on  flank  17-150 

11'093:  11  ::  6:  6-050  height  of  stylobate  6'058 

6'050  : 6 : : 11  ; 11-093  entablature  on  flank T 

i.  e.  + returned  fillet  of  >11-092 

cyraatium J 

17-143  joint  stylobate  and  entablature  as  above. 

From  calculated  height  of  front 65-147 

Deduct  calculated  entablature  11-093 

„ „ column  34-288 

„ „ Stylobate 6 050  51-431 

Remainder  for  pediment 13-716 

Add  height  cf  fillet  of  cymatium  only  included  in  ^ 

en^blature  on  flank  J 

Add  increment,  as  referred  to  above  0‘037 

14-052 

Height  of  pediment  14-073  

Entablature  on  front,  calculated  10-794 

Column,  calculated  34'288 

Height  from  pavement  to  apex,  calculated  59-134 

101-341  Sg.UO 

Cf.  measured 59-127 

101-341  : 9 : : 4 : 45-0426  Column  + enta- 
blature on  front,  cf.  measured 45  046 

With  respect  to  the  vertical  division  of  the 
entablature,  the  frieze  and  architrave  are  made 
equal  within  a minute  difference  which  is  given 


in  favour  of  the  architrave,  and  scarcely  amounts 
to  -i  of  an  inch.  The  thickness  of  the  horizontal 
cornice  on  front  is  derived  from  the  height  of  the 
frieze  by  the  ratio  4:9.  It  is  therefore  easy  to 
divide  the  height  of  the  entablature  by  22,  and 
assign  4 parts  to  cornice  and  9 each  to  architrave 
and  frieze. 

Frieze  4-117  : 9 : : 4 : 1-963  Cf.  measured  1-951. 

The  perpendicular  thickness  of  the  raking  cor- 
nice, with  its  cymatium  at  the  apex  of  the  pedi- 
ment, is  derived  from  the  horizontal  cornice,  to 
which  it  is  proportioned  as  4 ; 3. 

I may  add  here,  that  the  height  of  the  capital 
is  derived  from  the  diameter  of  the  angle  column 
by  the  ratio  4 : 9 viz.  9:4::  G-378  : 2'834  to 
compare  with  measured  2-833.  Again,  the  breadth 
of  the  triglyph  is  derived  by  the  same  ratio  from 
the  lower  diameter  of  the  ordinary  column,  viz. 
9:4::  6-250  : 2-777.  Compare  measured  2 766. 

The  height  of  the  stylobate  is  determined  by 
the  proportions  of  the  elevation,  but  it  still  re- 
mains to  assign  a projection  for  its  lowest  step. 
The  projection  assigned,  the  joint  hreadth  of  the 
three  lower  steps  is  4-997,  which  brings  the 
following  relations  into  harmony  : — 

5:4-::  diara.  of  ord.  col.  6'250  : 5-00  (meas.  4-997). 
Thus,  the  intercolomn  is  to  diameter  as  diameter 
is  to  projection  of  steps, — 

6:5::  6-058  ht.  of  sty  lob. : 5'048  proj.  (4-997). 

We  cannot  too  highly  appreciate  the  force  and 
vigour  that  the  composition  gains  by  the  feeling 
with  which  the  artirt  has  tempered  the  horizon- 
tality  of  the  steps  by  the  predominance  of  verti- 
cality  in  their  profile.  It  is  by  the  thickness  of 
the  stylobate  exceeding  its  projection  in  the  ratio 
of  6 : 5,  while  that  of  the  column  falls  below  the 
hreadth  of  its  correlative,  the  intercolumn,  in  the 
ratio  4 : 5,  that  it  acquires  an  expression  of 
superior  solidity  corresponding  to  its  function  of 
bearing  the  columns,  though  iu  reality  of  smaller 
dimension  than  a diameter.  The  effect  is  assisted 
and  enhanced  by  the  steepness  of  the  top  step, 
the  proper  stylobate,  ns  compared  with  those  be- 
low. The  height  assigned  to  it  seems  to  have 
been  derived  from  the  diameter  of  the  angle 
column  by  the  normal  ratio  2 : 7,  viz. — 

7:2::  6-378  dlam.  of  angle  col.  : 1*822  height 
of  top  step  (1-814  measured). 

We  must  now  proceed  to  an  abstract  of  the  con- 
siderations of  proportion  which  seem  to  have 
governed  the  distribution  of  the  plan  between  peri- 
style, cella,  and  divisions  of  cella.  The  primary 
concern  is  to  determine  the  line  ofthe  upper  step, 
or  proper  basement  of  the  cella,  relatively  to  the 
parallel  line  of  the  upper  step  of  the  grand  peristyle. 
The  anta  is  placed  at  sucb  a distance  from  the  edge 
of  the  stylobate,  that  the  sum  of  its  hreadth  and 
the  interval  between  it  and  a flank  column  exactly 
equals  a columniation.  To  state  this  diflTerently, 
the  dimension  including  diameter  of  column  on 
flank  of  anta,  and  interval  between  them,  exactly 
equals  the  sum  of  the  diameters  of  two  adjacent 
columns  on  flank  and  the  interval  between  them  j 
and,  inasmuch  as  the  anta  is  less  in  diameter  than 
a column,  the  difference  goes  to  enhance  the  in- 
terval or  void.  The  process  of  division  is,  there- 
fore, the  simplest  conceivable.  Set  off’  on  the  front 
from  angle  of  top  step  a dimension  equal  to  an 
ordinary  columniation  plus  an  ordinary  diameter, 
say  20-34 ; this  gives  the  lateral  distance  for  the 
inner  angle  of  the  anta;  assign  a breadth  to  the 
anta  which  has  a ratio  to  the  diameter  of  column 
as  4 : 5,  nnd  this  gives  the  outer  angle  of  the  anta, 
and  the  hne  of  the  cella  step  on  flank. 

The  next,  and  a most  important  consideration, 
is  the  extent  of  the  top  step  of  the  cella  east  and 
west ; its  distance  from  the  parallel  line  of  stylo- 
hate  on  either  front.  Here  we  find  that  by  conti- 
nued gradation  the  interval  between  step  of  cella 
and  edge  of  top  step  of  grand  stylobate  is  made 
greater  on  front  than  on  flank,  exceeds  it  in  fact  at 
the  east  front  in  the  ratio  of  8 : 7,  being  the  exact 
ratio  in  which  the  interval  from  cella  wall  to  flank 
column  exceeds  the  intercolumn. 

(viz.  8 : 8*920  : : 7 : 7*805  measured  7*818,  &c.). 
8:7::  17*138  : 14*997,  measured  15  00. 

The  artist,  however,  who  decided  these  propor- 
tions had  regard  at  the  same  time  to  their  com- 
patibility with  some  others  that  are  of  the  highest 
importance ; the  cella  which  was  to  he  distributed 
among  apartments  that  were  required  to  have 
definite  proportions  could  not  have  its  length  rela- 
tively to  its  breadth  determined  at  random.  Mea- 
sured ou  the  top  step  it  has  very  exactly  a ratio  of 
breadth  to  length  as  7 : 19;  thus,  7 ; 71*33  : : 19  : 
193*61,  which  varies  from  measured  length  193-733 


by  deficiency  of  0*123,  and  this  difference  seems 
to  be  but  the  reappearance  of  the  error  0-125  that 
we  have  noticed  in  length  of  the  grand  stylobete, 
from  just  ratio  to  its  breadth.  The  ratio  7 : 19 
seems  at  first  sight  unhandsome  and  undesirable, 
from  the  high  number  it  includes,  and  the  great 
difference  between  its  terms ; indeed  had  the  archi- 
tect made  the  lower  step  ofthe  cella  longer  by  0*58, 
it  would  have  had  the  desirable  proportion  of  3 : 8, 
the  change,  however,  involving  a sacrifice  of  graces 
which  he  did  not  allow  himself  to  be  tempted  to 
make.  His  justification  and  purpose  became  readily 
apparent.  If  we  deduct  an  exact  square  from  an 
oblong  7 ; 19,  we  are  manifestly  left  with  an  ob- 
long reduced  to  the  ratio  7 : 12,  and  this  is  the 
division  which  has  been  adopted.  The  breadth  of 
the  cella  71-33  is  just  equal  to  the  dimension  from 
the  top  step  of  the  posticum  to  the  back  of  the 
oplsthodomus,  including  the  thickness  of  the  ti-ans- 
verse  wall  of  partition  (71*334),  and  consequently 
the  same  breadth  compared  with  the  remainder  of 
length,  the  dimension  from  the  trausverse  wall  in 
the  naos  to  the  edge  of  the  pronaos  step  necessa- 
rily bears  to  it  the  ratio  7 : 12,  the  same  ratio 
that  occupies  so  important  a place  in  the  elevation 
of  the  facade. 

I believe  it  to  have  been  in  order  to  help  the 
value  of  this  proportion,  that  the  pavements  of  the 
naos  and  pronaos  were  made  almost  exactly  upon 
a level,  and  thus,  when  the  portal  was  thrown 
open,  the  spectator  might  easily  take  both  dimen- 
sions together  within  the  scope  of  vision. 

From  the  sti-ingency  of  the  general  proportions 
applied  in  the  opisthodomus  it  is  clear  that  we 
must  expect  at  least  equal  care  in  the  more  im- 
portant naos;  it  is  also  clear  that  whatever  diffi- 
culties may  have  occurred  in  distributing  the 
naos,  they  were  overcome  not  by  sacrificing  the 
proportions  of  the  opisthodomus,  hut  by  eft’ectually 
reconciling  them.  But  by  this  distribution,  the 
plan  of  the  proper  opisthodomus  itself  is  brought 
out  with  depth  and  breadth  very  accurately  ipiro- 
portioned  as  11  : 16.  The  clear  interior  brcadfthj 
on  level  of  the  pavement,  is  62*570  (namedy;, 
4-380x2  = 8-760-hG2-570=71-330)  and  the  cor- 
responding depth,  as  shown  on  plan,  is  43’008. 
Now,  16  : 11::  62-570  : 43-016,  a result  which 
may  be  considered  absolutely  identical. 

The  uncertainty  that  exists,  from  the  condition 
of  the  ruins,  as  to  the  height  originally  assigned 
by  the  architect  to  the  intellect  of  the  naos  and 
ofthe  opisthodomus,  hampers  our  investigation  of 
the  considerations  by  which  he  decided  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  plan. 

I have  shown  that  the  architect  divided  -the 
platform  of  bis  cella  by  a transverse  line,  which 
gave  an  exact  square  for  partition-wall,  opistho- 
domus, and  posticum,  and  an  oblong  of  the  pro- 
portion 7 : 12  for  the  naos  and  pronaos.  Assuming 
the  thickness  of  the  flank  walls  to  he  determined, 
the  clear  interior  breadth  of  the  apartments  is 
given,  and  it  remains  to  place  the  walls  of  the 
door  jambs,  on  either  front,  at  such  distances 
from  the  wall  of  partition  as  to  afford  plans  for 
the  apartments  of  desirable  propoi-tions,  and  also 
leave  fitting  remainders  for  pronaos  and  posticum. 
Accordingly,  the  prouaos  wall  is  so  placed  as  to 
make  the  length  of  the  naos  98*095,  which  com- 
pares with  the  sheer  breadth  from  wall  to  wall  of 
63*01,  in  ratio  14  : 9.  That  is  to  say,  the  ichno- 
graphy  of  the  grand  apartment, — ofthe  naos,  has 
precisely  the  same  ratio  between  its  dimensions, 
taken  rectangularly,  that  obtains  between  the 
breadth  of  the  temjfle  and  its  full  height  on  front 
from  pavement  of  peribolus  to  apex  of  pediment. 

14  : 9::98  095  : 63-06  (measured  63*01). 

This  is  the  third  example  of  a repetition  of  a 
special  proportion,  rectangularly  on  plan  and  on 
elevation,  and  in  positions  corresponding  in  rela- 
tive importance ; the  former  being  7 : 12,  and 
4 : 9.  The  thickness  given  to  the  pronaos  wall 
equals  the  breadth  of  an  abacus,  and  it  happily 
results  that  the  dimensions  from  the  pronaos  wall 
to  the  line  of  lowest  step  on  front,  is  exactly 
double  that  from  the  edge  of  cella  step  to  the 
Slime  line  of  the  stylobate  returned  on  flank. 

It  seems  to  be  a traditional  principle  that  the 
hecatompedon,  or  100  feet,  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  measures  the  breadth  of  the  temple,  should 
also  apply  to  some  manifest  dimension  of  the 
naos.  To  the  naos  specifically  the  title  Hecatom- 
pedrcan  is  found  ascribed  in  inscriptions,  aud  we 
need  not  look  far  to  find  a coincidence  as  near  as 
the  nature  of  the  case  would  require.  The  di- 
mension from  the  back  wall  of  the  naos  to  the 
centre  line  of  the  threshold  measures  101-470,  to 
compare  with  the  exact  estimate  of  101-341. 

I have  now  reached  or  rather  exceeded  the  limits 
allowable  for  a paper.  I am  bound  to  observe  that 
it  is  due  to  these  hmits  that  I have  only  -been 
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able  to  exemplify  the  theory  by  a selection  of 
instances,  and  that  there  is  not  one  application  of 
proportion  adduced  that  I cannot  support  by  con- 
clusive parallels  in  other  Greek  works.  Although 
it  is  only  in  the  Parthenon  that  all  the  refine- 
ments of  the  system  are  employed  in  all  their 
perfection,  yet  each  appears  elsewhere  separately, 
and  so  distinctlyas  to  leave  no  doubt  as  to  its  recog- 
nition. These  corroborations,  therefore,  I have 
been  obliged  to  pretermit,  for  the  same  reason 
that  I have  avoided  discussing  rival  systems,  and 
the  examination  of  the  extent  to  which  they 
involve  truth,  and  the  points  at  which,  as  it  seems 
to  me,  fallacy  supervenes. 


PROCEEDINGS  IN  CONNECTION  WITH 
THE  STRIKE. 

ResoiixCt  the  thread  of  our  condensed  report 
of  the  proceedings  in  connection  with  the  disas- 
trous state  of  things  still  prevailing  in  the  build- 
ing trade,  through  which  the  proper  time  of  the 
year  forall  building  purposes  is  being  lost,  and  every 
one  concerned  is  being  damaged,  we  have  to  give 
the  pith  of  certain  replies,  on  the  part  of  Metro- 
politan Members  of  Parliament,  to  a letter  for- 
warded to  them  by  the  secretary  of  the  nine- 
hours  movement.  In  this  letter,  enclosing  a 
copy  of  the  document  and  counterfoil,  and  asking 
an  opinion  upon  it,  Mr.  Potter  says  : — 

” The  Builders’  Association  comprise  about  226  only 
out  of  upwards  of  2,000  master  builders  in  the  metropolis, 

Upon  the  question  of  time,  wages,  or  upon  the  present 
unfortunate  differences,  we  do  not  wish  to  trouble  you, 
as  these  questions  are  matters  simply  between  ourselves 
and  our  masters. 

The  ‘ document  * involves  the  question  of  the  liberty  of 
the  subject  after  the  hours  of  labour,  and  it  ha.s  been  con- 
demned by  the  working  classes  of  every  denomination.” 

Mr.  Ayrton  says, — 

‘‘  The  Legislature,  in  the  Truck  Acts,  the  Factory  Acts, 
and  other  laws,  has  recognized  the  necessity  of  imposing 
restraints  on  trade  engagements  between  employers  and 
workmen,  and  even  the  highest  profession  in  the  country', 
the  bar,  regulates  the  practice  of  its  members  byasystein 
of  combination  similar  to  that  which  the  operatives  have 
established  to  control  the  employment  of  labour.  The 
example  thus  set  by  so  many  of  the  most  educated  and 
able  members  of  society  may  well  be  followed  by  working 
men,  for  the  purpose  of  asserting  and  maintaining  the 
ascendancy  of  moral  considerations,  and  exercising  a 
legitimate  influence  over  one  another  in  choosing  the 
terms  on  which  they  may  agree  to  be  employed. 

It  is,  however,  necessary  to  discriminate  between  the 
system  of  combination  and  its  abuses;  and  I think  it 
cannot  be  doubted  that  errors  have  been  committed  in 
conducting  the  affairs  of  trades’  unions,  which  have  re- 
sulted in  loss  and  injury  both  to  employers  and  workmen. 
But  whilst  this  affords  no  sufficient  reason  for  condemn- 
ing them  altogether,  it  should  teach  the  operatives  not  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  power  of  union  to  attempt  to 
enforce  unreasonable  demands,  in  which  they  will  pro- 
bably fail ; and  it  should  also  teach  employers  to  endea- 
vour to  give  a just  and  right  direction  to  combinations, 
instead  of  endeavouring  to  crush  them  by  starving  their 
workmen  into  a momentary  renunciation  of  a principle 
which  is  too  deeply  seated  in  our  nature  to  be  eradicated.” 

Mr.  Ajrton  ends  by  expressing  a hope,  that 
the  committee  will  leave  no  means  untried  to 
arrange  fair  terms  of  employment,  and  to  induce 
the  employers  to  withdraw  the  “ declaration,” 
which  he  thinks  “ they  have  no  moral  right 
to  impose  on  their  men.” 

Sir  John  Shelley  writes, — 

*'  I entirely  disapprove  of  the  course  pursued  by  the 
masters,  which,  if  not  resisted,  would  undoubtedly  tend 
to  interfere  with  the  choice  as  to  employment,  which  is  as 
much  the  right  of  the  operatives  as  of  the  masters ; and  if 
combinations  are  condemned,  those  who  object  to  them 
ought  to  set  a good  example.” 

Mr.  Thos.  Duncombe  concurs  in  the  opinion  of 
Mr.  Edwin  James,  and  as  to  the  Unions,  says,  that 
he  had  been  president  of  two  Central  Associations, 
and  that, — 

“The  records  of  those  associations  show,  so  far  from 
trade  societies  encouraging  strikes,  that  they  instituted 
and  devised  those  Central  Associations  for  the  purpose  of 
being  the  avenues  of  conciliation,  and  that  they  were,  in 
fact,  the  means  of  healing  many  disputes,  of  explaining 
away  many  misunderstandings,  of  obviating  many  ap- 
proaching difficulties  between  employers  and  the  em- 
ployed,  and,  as  Mr.  Nelson  truly  observes,  performed 
many  acts  of  benevolence  and  usefulness acts  which  I 
well  remember  at  the  time  were  generally  acknowledged 
by  many  influential  employers  in  the  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts, who  even  went  so  far  as  to  propose  to  contribute 
to  the  funds  of  the  Central  Association  if  their  rules  had 
permitted  the  acceptance  of  such  contributions. 

My  opinion,  therefore,  is,  that  if  the  sole  object  of  the 
master  builders,  by  the  course  they  are  pursuing,  is  to  put 
down  p-adcs’  unions  and  societies  of  that  description, 
they  will  signally  fail,  and  from  past  experience  1 see  no 
honest  reason  why  they  should  or  ought  to  do  otherwise.” 

“Had  the  matter. been  simply  confined  to  the  nine  or 
ten  hours’  disputation,  surely  it  might  have  been  arranged 
without  creating  so  much  loss  to  trade,  inconvenience  to 
the  public,  and,  I fear,  ill-feeling  among  those  whose 
prosperity  and  interests  are  identical.” 

Meetings  of  workmen  have  been  held  in  other 
parts  of  the  country  beyond  thase  mentioned  in 
our  last,  to  receive  the  delco-ates  from  the  Con- 
ference. 

At  Derb^,  last  week  (Mr.  Tomlinson  in  the 


chair),  the  following  resolution  was  carried,  after 
addresses  from  the  two  delegates : — 

“That  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting  the 'document  ’ 
presented  by  the  master  builders  to  their  workmen  and 
artizans  of  London  is  both  unchristian,  unjust,  degrading, 
and  despotic  in  the  highest  degree— even  denying  to  them 
the  right  of  freedom— and  altogether  such  a.s  ought  not 
and  cannot  be  tolerated  for  one  moment.  We  will,  there- 
fore, pledge  ourselves  to  support  the  men  until  proper 
terms  can  be  arrived  at.” 

On  the  same  evening  (Tuesday)  there  was  a 
meeting  in 

Cardiff,  Mr.  John  Price  in  the  chair,  who  ad- 
dressed the  meeting  (which  was  not  very  nu- 
merous) at  great  length.  After  some  speeches  it 
was  resolved  “that  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  meet- 
ing that  the  present  lock-out  of  their  brethren,  in 
London,  by  their  employers,  was  unjust  and 
tyrannical,  and  that  the  declaration  issued  by  the 
employers,  for  signature,  was  unconstitutional, 
and  if  submitted  to,  would  cause  the  present 
liberty  of  the  operative  to  be  serfdom  in  reality.” 
On  the  same  evening  a pubBc  meeting  of  the 
carpenters  was  held  in  the  same  toivn. 

On  the  Istinst.  an  open-air  meeting  was  held  in 

Birmingham,  and  was  numerously  attended. 
Mr.  Taylor  (a  painter)  presided.  Mr.  Burgess 
(joiner)  then  proposed  the  following  resolution: — 

“ That  we,  the  men  of  Birmingham,  in  public  meeting 
assembled,  deeply  sympathising  with  our  brother  opera- 
tives in  the  London  building  trades,  and  believing  in  the 
justice  of  the  struggle  in  which  they  are  engaged,  in  re- 
sisting the  tyvanny  attempted  to  be  imposed  on  them  by 
the  master  builders  of  London,  do  hereby  pledge  ourselves 
to  afford  them  all  the  support  in  our  power  till  they  have 
brought  the  struggle  to  a successful  conclusion.” 

He  strongly  urged  the  meeting  to  advocate  the 
cause  of  the  London  operatives,  because  it  was  a 
question  not  affecting  any  city  or  town  in  parti- 
cular, but  the  working  men  of  the  whole  country  ; 
and  concluded  by  observing  that  a reduction  in  the 
hours  of  labour  would  materially  assist  in  support- 
ing such  public  blessings  as  the  Midland  Institute 
near  them. — The  resolution  was  carried  unani- 
mously. A second  resolution,  to  the  following 
effect,  was  also  carried  : — 

“ That,  recognising  the  justice  of  the  struggle  in  which 
our  brother  operatives  of  the  London  building  trades  are 
engaged,  wc  do  hereby  pledge  ourselves  to  prevent  as  far 
as  possible  the  master  builders  of  London  from  obtaining 
workmen  from  Birmingham  and  the  surrounding  di.stricts, 
for  the  purpose  of  supplanting  the  labour  of  our  brother 
operatives  now  locked  out  in  London,  until  the  master 
builders  have  unconditionally  withdrawn  the  obnoxious 
‘ document  ’ or  so-called  declaration.” 

At  these  meetings  it  has  been  stated,  with  a 
strange  bravery,  that  the  present  is  not  a strike 
on  the  part  of  the  men  ! Surely  the  speakers 
knew  better.  The  strike,  let  it  be  right  or  wrong, 
is  a strike  on  the  part  of  the  men,  pure  and 
simple.  They  struck  at  Messrs.  Trollope’s  be- 
cause their  request  to  have  ten  hours’  pay  for 
nine  hours’  work  was  not  granted.  By  their 
organization  they  could  have  ruined  the  Trollopes, 
or  forced  them  into  compliance,  and  so  with  the 
rest  of  the  masters,  one  by  one,  afterwards.  The 
masters,  of  course,  saw  this,  and  made  the  strike 
general  instead  of  particular,  but  the  strike  is  the 
act  of  the  men : it  is  they,  and  they  alone,  who 
have  brought  about  the  present  melancholy  state 
of  affairs. 

On  the  5th  inst.  the  Conference  in  London  paid 
another  dividend,  amounting  to  3s.  per  man,  to 
every  man,  of  whatever  class,  then  out  of  work, 
in  consequence  of  the  strike  and  lock-out, 
while  to  the  men  lately  at  Messrs,  Trollope’s,  were 
paid  123.  to  each  skilled  workman,  and  Ss.  to  each 
labourer.  The  men  locked  out  have  thus  re- 
ceived, irrespective  of  their  own  societies.  Is.  0.^d. 
per  man,  per  week.  The  following  is  given  as  an 
exact  list  of  the  number  of  men  in  each  trade  who 
shared  in  the  distribution.  This,  however,  cannot 
show  the  total  number  out  of  w’ork  : — 


Trollope’s  men  104  skilled  artisans  at  123.  62  8 0 

t>  ..  87  unskilled,  at  8s.  ..  34  16  0 

Carpenters  and 

joiners  ..  2,446  at  3s 366  18  0 

Bricklayers  ..  740  at  3s m 0 0 

Plasterers  . . 6do  99  0 0 

Masons  . . sou  75  0 0 

Woolwich  men . . 250  37  10  0 

Painters  ..  120  is  0 0 

Stone  sawyers  ..  69  10  ^ 0 

Labourers’  Lodge, 

No.  1 ..  491  73  13  0 

No.  2 ..  410  66  0 0 

No.  3 . . 139  28  7 0 

No.  4 ..  278  41  14  0 

No.  5 ..  151  23  2 0 

No.  6 . . 517  77  n 0 

No.  7 ..  250  37  10  0 

No.  8 47  7 1 0 

No.  9 ..  242  36  6 0 

No.  10  ..  167  25  1 0 

No.  n ..  54  8 0 2 

No.  12  . . 23  390 

No.  13  ..  12  1 16  0 

Labourers  from 

Mr.  Macey’s .,  6 0 18  0 


7rSl6  ce\,2tlj  9 0 


Of  this  total  of  7,S46  the  skilled  artisans  number 
4,899,  and  the  labourers  2,957. 


On  Tuesday  evening,  the  6th,  the  delegates  from 
the  London  Trades’  Societies  met  again,  and  one 
of  the  Conference  gave  a narrative  of  the 
proceedings  since  the  last  meeting,  and  said 
210/.  9s.  6d.  had  been  received.  He  scoffed  at 
the  idea  of  the  masters  opening  their  shops  with 
the  “ declaration  ” unaltered,  and  seemed  to  dwell 
with  some  unction  on  the  idea  that  if  the  struggle 
continued,  many  of  the  masters  would  have  to  go 
into  the  Bankruptcy  Court.  Can  the  men  believe 
they  would  derive  any  advantage  from  that  ? 
\arious  delegates  handed  in  small  sums  of  money, 
amounting,  in  the  whole,  to  156/.;  some  of  them 
repudiating  the  nine-hours  movement. 


Benefit  Societies  and  the  Strike. 

A few  days  ago  four  of  the  managing  committee 
of  the  Society  of  Operative  Bricklayers,  namely, 
John  Giffard,  Henry  Thomas  Troff,  James  Glass- 
cock, and  Charles  Hamack,  appeared  before  Mr. 
Dayman,  the  magistrate  at  the  Westminster 
Police-court,  to  declare  that  the  contents  of  the 
following  document  were  true : — 

“ The  managing  committee  of  the  Metropolitan  Society 
of  Operative  Bricklayers  do  hereby,  jointly  and  severally, 
solemnly  declare  that  there  is  no  rule  or  regulation, 
printed,  written,  or  verbal,  neither  has  any  instruction, 
direction,  communication,  or  intimation  been  given, 
directly  or  indirectly,  to  any  member  or  members,  nor  is 
there  any  edict,  custom,  or  usage,  with  reference  to  the 
mode  of  doing  work,  using  the  trowel  only  in  the  right 
hand,  restricting  the  number  of  bricks  to  be  laid  or  to  be 
carried  in  the  hod;  and  the  assertions  made  by  the 
ma-ster  builders  with  reference  to  the  same  are  wicked 
and  malicious  falsehoods. 

We  also  hereby  solemnly  declare  that  it  is  untrue  that 
any  intimidation  has  been  used  by  us,  or  with  our  know- 
ledge or  sanction,  to  compel  men  to  join  the  society,  to 
give  up  piecework,  to  drive  non. society  men  from  their 
work,  or  to  compel  foremen  to  become  members  of  the 
society,  as  recently  asserted  by  the  master  builders.” 

Mr.  Dayman  pointed  out  to  them  that  it  was 
not  usual  for  magistrates  to  receive  such  declara- 
tions, and  observed  that  neither  their  making  it 
nor  his  signing  it  would  give  it  any  more  weight. 

Ill  reply  to  an  inquiry,  the  spokesman  replied 
that  money  was  sent  to  them  from  different  clubs. 

Mr.  Dayman  intimated  that  that  was  just  what 
he  wished  to  arrive  at,  as  he  had  something  of 
importance  to  communicate  upon  the  subject, 
which  appeared  to  have  escaped  the  attention  of 
all  those  who  had  addressed  themselves  to  the 
matter.  The  rules  of  these  benefit  societies  were 
certified  according  to  law  by  a revising  barrister, 
and  should  be  held  inviolate.  They  were  origin- 
ated for  specific  purposes,  having  no  connection 
with  the  maintenance  of  men  upon  the  “turn 
out,”  and  the  funds  could  not  be  properly  applied 
to  their  aid.  Nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  men 
out  of  a thousand  in  a benefit  club  might  vote 
away  the  funds  for  the  assistance  of  men  upon  the 
strike,  hut  if  the  thousandth  man  objected  that 
it  was  contrary  to  the  rules,  and  took  the  matter 
into  the  Court  of  Chancery,  the  treasurer  of  the 
society  or  club  would  fiud  himself  in  a very  awk- 
ward position.  The  question  would  arise  whether 
the  rules  of  such  a society  ever  contemplated 
giving  money  out  of  the  funds  to  the  relief  of 
non-members,  and  where  they  really  were 
members,  to  men  out  of  work,  not  in  the  ordinary 
way,  but  by  their  own  act.  He  recommended 
that  the  applicants  should  bring  what  had  fallen 
from  him  to  the  notice  of  their  friends,  in  order 
that  the  funds  of  benefit  societies  should  only  he 
applied  to  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  sanc- 
tioned by  the  rules. 


Tlte  Workers  in  the  Metal  Trades. 

The  following  circular  has  been  issued  by  the 
Committee  of  the  Operatives  in  the  Iron  Trades 
generally,  amounting  to  upwards  of  -400  men: — 
“Committee-rooms,  ‘The  Grapes,’ 

Duke-street,  Lincoln’s  Inn-fields. 

We,  the  Operatives  of  the  Iron  and  Metal 
Trades,  in  addressing  you  respecting  the  present 
lock-out,  beg  leave  respectfully  to  draw  your 
attention  to  the  fact,  that  having  taken  no  part 
in  the  present  ‘Nine-Hours  Movement,’  we  feel 
aggrieved  at  being  locked  out  by  our  employers, 
and  therefore  earnestly  solicit  the  sympathy  of 
the  public  in  our  behalf. 

John  Emms,  Secretary. 

The  committee  sit  daily  as  above,  where  sub- 
scriptions will  be  thankfully  received.” 

Boards  of  Guardians  and  the  Strike. 

The  effect  of  the  strike  begins  to  tell  seriously 
upon  many  of  the  workmen,  particularly  on  those 
who  have  families  of  children.  Many  have  been 
driven  to  seek  parish  relief,  which  has  been  generally 
refused.  Amongst  many  painful  cases,  it  may  be 
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mentioned  that  a workman  with  a large  family 
'had  a child  sick,  and  was  obliged  to  call  in  the  aid 
of  the  parish  surgeon  of  the  district : the  child  was 
sinking  under  the  disorder,  and  required  nourish- 
ment which  the  father,  who  had  been  locked  out, 
could  not  supply.  On  sending  to  the  workhouse 
and  presenting  his  order,  this  relief — the  supply 
of  which  was  a matter  of  life  and  death — was  re- 
fused in  consequence  of  the  strike.  This  seemsahard 
regulation,  particularly  to  those  who  are  out  of  work 
against  their  will.  The  other  day  a labourer  ap- 
plied at  the  Clcrkenwell  Board  for  relief  for  himself 
and  family,  he  having  been  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment by  the  strike.  He  was  offered  relief  in  the 
workhouse,  and  his  wife  and  family  to  receive  aidout 
of  it.  One  of  the  Board  thought  that  the  applicant 
was  entitled  to  consideration,  inasmuch  as  he  had 
not  struck,  but  had  been  forced  out  of  employment 
by  the  lock  out.  The  applicant  said  he  was  will- 
ing to  work  if  he  could  get  work  to  do.  Another 
member  said, — “And,  although  you  are  willing  to 
work,  there  is  an  opposing  power  which  says  you 
shall  not  do  so.”  A gentleman  then  asked, — “ Have 
you  applied  to  the  Messrs.  Trollope  for  work  ? ” 
Applicant — “ I have  not.”  It  was  suggested  that 
it  would  be  better  to  give  a trifle  of  out-door 
relief  for  a few  days,  and  in  the  meantime  to  let 
him  apply  to  the  Messrs.  Trollope  for  work,  A 
similar  application  w'as  made  by  a man  who  had 
been  out  of  work  three  weeks : he  had  received  Ss. 
the  previous  Saturday,  and  Is.  Id.  the  Saturday 
before  that : ho  had  not  applied  to  Messrs.  Trol- 
lope to  get  work.  A similar  order  was  made  as  in  the 
last  instance.  The  case  of  many  of  these  men  is  a hard 
one;  and,  knowing  the  evils  which  result  to  a work- 
man from  the  loss  of  his  furniture,  thus  leaving 
his  children  without  a home,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
those  who  hold  the  difficult  position  of  guardians 
of  the  poor  will  rather  err  on  the  merciful  side, 
and,  if  possible,  prevent  the  breaking  up  of  homes, 
which,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  involves  per- 
petual pauperism  for  the  time  to  come. 


THE  ANTI-STRIKE  COMMITTEE. 

We  mentioned  in  our  last  that  an  Anti-Strike 
Committee  had  been  formed  with  a view  of  recon- 
ciling existing  differences,  and  preventing  their 
recurrence.  Mr.  Alderman  Cubitt,  on  being  re- 
quested by  uTitten  requisition,  became  treasurer, 
and  forwarded  lOOZ.  as  a contribution.  An 
alteration  has  been  made  in  the  Executive  since  its 
first  establishment,  and  it  now  consists  of  Messrs. 
John  Ballard,  chairman;  John  Ashby,  vice-chair- 
man ; and  Christopher  Mills,  secretary.  In  one 
of  their  addresses  they  say, — 

“The  anti-strike  committee  is  composed  of  foremen  and 
non-society  men  of  the  building  trades’  who  are  reso- 
lutely opposed  to  the ‘nine-hours  movement,’  to  the  In- 
terference of  trade  society  influence  and  self-  styled  trade 
conference  dictation  between  master  and  men  in  the  regu- 
lation of  the  terms  and  time  of  labour.  They  advocate 
the  entire  and  complete  liberty  of  labour  and  capital,  and 
are  resolved  to  set  the  men  free  from  the  ruinous  tyranny 
of  ‘society’  despots,  and  the  pernicious  influence  of 
unions.  To  this  end  they  propose  to  establish  in  London 
— first,  and  subseQuently  throughout  the  country,  offices, 
or  places  of  call,  for  the  operatives  of  the  building  trades, 
and  they  design  by  this  means  to  procure  employment 
for  such  operatives  as  simply  belong  to  benefit  societies, 
and  thus  establish  recognized  offices  where  masters  can 
apply  for  men,  and  where  workmen  can  seek  for  employ- 
ment. Consequently  this  committee  will  be  permanent, 
and  by  no  means  terminate  when  the  present  strike  shall 
have  ended.  It  is  hoped  to  confer  all  the  benefits  of  a 
well-conducted  benefit  society,  conjointly  with  the  ad- 
vantage of  obtaining  employment  through  mutual  sym- 
pathy and  information. 

The  committee  has  been  in  existence  only  eight  days, 
but  it  commenced  vigorous  operations  immediately.  It 
has  concerted  plans  of  action,  and  opened  committee- 
rooms.  It  has  had  printed  and  circulated  (principally 
amongst  the  unemployed)  40,000  well-written  handbills, 
in  reply  to  the  misrepresentations  and  wicked  slanders  of 
the  trade  Conference  respecting  the  ‘declaration,’  which 
alone  the  committee  declares  to  be  a tnie  charter  of  per- 
sonal freedom  and  liberty.  The  committee  has  convened 
seven  public  meetings,  four  of  which  consisted  nearly 
wholly  of  trade  society  men,  who  were  allowed  indU 
vidually  and  collectively  to  express  their  opinions.  At 
the  close  of  these  meetings  large  numbers  of  non-socicty 
men  declared  their  adherence  to  the  views  advocated 
be  the  committee  by  giving  their  names,  trades,  and 
addresses.’’ 

At  some  of  the  meetings  very  uproarious  con- 
duct has  been  exhibited  and  resolutions  expressive 
of  want  of  confidence  have  been  carried.  At  each 
meeting,  however,  as  we  are  informed,  a certain 
number  of  men  gave  in  their  adherence.  At  a 
crowded  meeting  on  Monday,  whereat  we  were 
present,  Mr.  Ballard  reasoned  the  matter  quietly. 
A workman  said  he  had  a question  to  ask  in  which 
±hey  were  all  deeply  interested.  He  wanted  to 
know  if  assenting  to  this  document  restricted 
them  from  belonging  to  any  society  which  con- 
tributed to  their  relief  in  sickness,  when  out  of 
work,  or  in  old  age  ? 

Mr.  Ballard  said  the  declaration  did  not  require 
them  to  renounce  any  benefit  society  wbicli  pro- 
vided for  their  wants  wlicn  in  sickruss  or  old  age; 


nor  did  it  require  them  to  renounce  any  trade 
society  which  provided  for  them  when  out  of 
work,  except  such  society  became  turbulent  and 
dictated  terms  to  the  masters  and  to  the  men  too. 

A Voice. — Have  they  done  so  ? 

Mr.  Ballard. — Yes,  they  have  done  so.  Was 
there  not  a trade  society  in  London  who  told  the 
men  at  Trollope’s  that  unless  they  got  ten  hours’ 
pay  for  nine  hours’  work  they  ought  not  to  work 
another  hour  ? (Cries  of  “ no.”)  At  all  events, 
when  the  men  struck  the  Trades  Conference  rati- 
fied what  had  taken  place,  and  paid  the  men  to 
stop  out;  and  what  was  that  but  interference  be- 
tween master  and  man  ? 

An  obvious  remark  has  been  made  by  several 
correspondents, — “ If  the  Anti-Strike  Committee 
seriously  desire  the  shops  to  be  opened,  and  have 
500  men  ready  to  go  to  work  on  the  basis  of 
the  ‘ declaration,’  why  do  they  not  at  once 
go  to  Trollope’s  for  employment?  as,  when  Trol- 
lope’s shops  are  full,  the  Masters’  Association  is 
bound  to  re-open  the  whole  of  their  establish- 
ments, thus  providing  work  immediately  for  the 
anti-strike  men.”  Their  reply  is,  that  men  who 
went  to  Trollope’s  would  be  marked  and  banned 
throughout  the  country ; moreover,  that  they,  the 
committee,  wish  to  do  something  more  than 
merely  patch  up  the  present  dispute.  Whether 
or  not  they  are  likely  to  succeed  In  this  praise- 
worthy object  with  the  machinery  at  present  in 
operaTOii  we  cannot  venture  to  say.  They  appear 
to  be  fully  satisfied  with  the  amount  of  encourage- 
ment and  sympathy  that  has  been  afforded  them. 


THE  BUILDERS’  FOREMEN  AND  THE 
STRIKE. 

A MEETING-  of  foremen  was  held  on  Saturday, 
the  3rd  inst.  to  take  measures  with  a view'  to 
bringing  the  strike  to  a close  by  means  of 
mediation. 

Mr.  Willoughby,  foreman  of  the  plasterers  at 
Messrs.  Cubitt’s,  having  been  voted  to  the  chair, 
said : — What  the  meeting  would  have  to  con- 
sider, was,  whether  they  should  form  a deputa- 
tion to  the  masters,  and  if  so,  whether  such 
deputation  should  consist  of  foremen  and  non- 
society men,  or  of  foremen  only,  or  of  non-society 
men  only.  The  question  as  to  taking  these  stops 
was  simply  to  ascertain  whether  by  means  of 
mediation  they  could  effect  anything  good  and 
satisfactory  ; and  if  they  saw  that  they  could  not 
effect  anything  tangible  by  means  of  mediation, 
then  they  would  simply  leave  the  matter  where 
it  was. 

Mr.  Weston,  foreman  to  Messrs.  Evans  & Co. 
was  certain  that  if  the  deputation  to  the  masters 
adopted  the  “ document,”  or  a modification  of  the 
“ document,”  as  a basis  of  their  mediation,  they 
would  undoubtedly  fail,  for  be  was  certain  that 
the  men  would  never  agree  to  settlements  in 
which  that  “ document  ” formed  any  part. 

Mr.  Dabbs  said,  a number  of  the  builders’ 
foremen  had  thought  that  the  time  had  arrived 
when,  as  an  independent  body,  they  could  step  in 
and  endeavour  to  effect  a settlement  between  the 
conflicting  parties,  and  be  moved  the  following 
resolution  • — 

“ That  the  meeting  agree  to  form  a committee  of 
builders’  foremen  of  London  connected  with  establish- 
ments which  are  closed,  to  act  independently  between 
masters  and  men,  and  adopt  measures  containing  some 
tangible  terms  by  which  they  could  recommend  to  the 
masters  to  resume  work,  they,  the  committee,  pledging 
themselves  to  use  their  best  endeavours  to  secure  a suf- 
ficent  number  of  men  to  carry  on  the  different  depart- 
ments over  which  they  had  the  control.’’ 

This  was  unanimously  agreed  to. 

It  was  then  resolved  that  a deputation,  consist- 
ing of  ten  builders’  foremen,  be  appointed  to  wait 
on  the  masters  on  Tuesday,  the  6th,  and  that  such 
deputation  take  with  them  a list  of  all  the  fore- 
men then  present. 

Mr.  Weston  then  moved  that  the  business  of 
the  deputation  be,  in  the  first  place,  to  urge  upon 
the  masters  the  unconditional  withdrawal  of  the 
declaration  or  “ document ;”  and,  in  the  second 
place,  that  they  submit  the  case  to  the  arbitration 
of  disinterested  parties.  But 

Mr.  Dabbs  said  he  was  certain  that  should  they 
go  to  the  masters  with  such  a resolution,  they 
would  meet  with  the  greatest  disfavour,  and  the 
matter  would  be  exactly  left  as  it  was.  He  would 
therefore  move  as  an  amendment, — 

“That  this  meeting  agree  to  recommend  to  the  mas- 
ters so  to  modify  the  present  declaration  as  to  dispense 
with  the  book  and  so-called  counterfoil  altogether,  and 
make  it  a shop  rule  only,  that  in  the  engagements  between 
foremen  and  workmen  it  be  clearly  understood  that  the 
shop  is  supplied  with  non-society  men.’’ 

Mr.  Brombead  seconded  the  amendment,  which, 
on  being  put,  the  chaii’man  declared  to  be  earned. 

A person  present  wished  to  know  whether  the 


Builders’  Foremen’s  Institution  had  been  commu- 
nicated with,  as  he  was  anxious  that  the  present 
should  not  be  looked  upon  as  a hole-and-corner 
meeting. 

The  Chairman  said  there  need  be  no  apprehen- 
sion on  that  point.  The  reason  that  the  Foremen’s 
Institution  was  not  communicated  with  was,  be- 
cause it  was  thought,  as  the  building  trade  only 
was  concerned,  there  was  no  occasion  for  others 
to  become  involved. 

The  following  foremen  were  then  appointed  as 
the  committee  and  deputation  : — Mr.  Willoughby, 
of  Messrs.  Cubitt’s ; Mr.  Allen,  of  Rigby’s ; Mr. 
Webster,  from  Lawrence’s;  Mr.  Brisley,  from 
Mansfield  & Son’s  ; Mr.  GiU,  of  Waller  & Son’s; 
Mr.  Clements,  of  Lucas  Brothers’ ; Mr.  Lovejoy, 
of  Wilson’s;  Mr.  Lucas,  from  Axford’s;  Mr. 
Brooker,  of  Holland  & Harman’s;  Mr.  Herne, 
from  Kelk’s ; Mr.  Smith,  from  Messrs.  Myers’ ; 
Mr.  Newall,  from  T.  Cubitt  & Co.’s. ; Mr.  Bray, 
from  Piper  Sc  Son’s ; Mr.  Elliott,  from  BrowTi  & 
Robinson’s;  Mr.  Evans,  from  Welshman  & 
Gale’s ; and  Mr.  Harding,  from  Jay  & Co.’s. 

The  foremen  held  another  meeting  on  the  7th 
instant,  and  communicated,  what  we  have  stated 
elsewhere,  that  the  masters  were  unable  to  accept 
their  mediation.  Mr.  Carpenter  proposed  a reso- 
lution, to  the  effect  that,  in  order  to  bring  about 
an  amicable  settlement  of  the  existing  dispute, 
the  meeting  was  of  opinion  that  the  interests  of 
both  employers  and  employed  would  be  best  con- 
sulted by  a spirit  of  mutual  concession,  and  that 
inasmuch  as  neither  the  nine-hours  movement  on 
the  part  of  the  men,  nor  the  “declaration”  re- 
quired by  the  masters,  was  approved  by  the  public 
or  demanded  by  the  times,  both  the  one  and  the 
other  should  be  withdrawn,  and  the  trade  opera- 
tions resumed.  This  proposition,  after  being 
seconded  by  Mr.  Brindle,  was  eventually  carried 
on  a show  of  hands. 


THE  CENTRAL  ASSOCIATION  OP  MASTER 
BUILDERS. 

The  relation  we  have  given  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  various  bodies  concerned  in  the  strike  now 
leads  us  to  the  meeting  of  the  Masters’  Committee, 
which  took  place  at  the  Freemasons’  Tavern  on 
Tuesday  last,  Mr.  G.  Plucknett  in  the  chair-  A 
deputation  from  the  Anti-strike  Committee,  and 
one  from  the  meeting  of  Builders’  Foremen, 
attended  to  present  memorials.  The  memorial 
brought  by  the  Foremen  was  in  accordance  with 
the  resolutions  passed  at  their  meeting  already 
reported.  The  committee  found  themselves,  it  is 
stated,  prevented  by  one  of  their  rules  from  seeing 
the  deputations,  but  communicated  with  them 
through  the  secretaries  of  the  Association.  They 
expressed  to  the  Foremen  their  regret  that  they 
could  not  entertain  the  offer  of  mediation  contained 
in  their  memorial,  and  assured  them  they  highly 
appreciated  the  motives  which  had  actuated  them. 

Ultimately  the  committee  determined  on  an- 
nouncing that,  Messrs.  Trollope  & Son  having 
resumed  their  works,  the  establishments  of  all  the 
members  of  the  Association  “ will  be  fully  re- 
opened on  Monday  next,  the  12th  of  September, 
on  the  basis  of  the  Declaration,  asoriginally  directed 
at  the  general  meeting  of  the  Ist  of  August.” 

In  the  advertisement  they  have  issued,  they 
say,— 

“ The  coitunittee  have  anxiously  considered  various 
suggestions  in  reference  to  the  ‘declaration.’  They 
have  never  been  in  the  least  degree  wedded  to  any  special 
form  of  words,  or  of  their  administration;  but  they  feel 
that  they  are  bound  to  protect  the  orderly  and  peaceable 
workmen  admitted  into  their  establishments  from  the 
interference  and  dictation  of  irresponsible  combinations, 
by  excluding  from  their  premises  all  who  are  not  prepared 
to  give  the  very  simple  guarantee  afforded  by  the  ‘ decla- 
ration,'that  they  will  not  encroach  upon  the  social  free- 
dom and  civil  rights  of  their  fellow-workman.’’ 


THE  SANITARY  STATE  OF  ST.  GILES’S. 

In  the  medical  report  for  1858  to  the  Local 
Board  of  Works  by  Dr.  Buebanan,  the  medical 
oificer  of  health  for  the  district  of  St.  Giles,  the 
reporter  draws  attention  to  the  fact  that,  in  his 
report  for  1857,  he  inserted  a table  of  comparison 
between  the  gross  mortality  of  St.  Giles’s  and 
that  of  the  districts  surrounding  it,  and  of  the 
metropolis  generally.  Having  made  allowance  for 
all  artificial  disturbing  influences,  he  found  the 
result  was  strikingly  unfavourable  to  St.  Giles’s. 
He  has  made  a similar  table  for  the  year  1858. 

In  one  point  of  view  the  comparison  in  this 
table  is  still  unfavourable  to  St.  Giles’s,  for  this 
district  continues  to  present  a higher  death-rate 
than  any  of  those  among  which  we  should  expect 
it  to  rank,  upon  consideration  of  its  natural  and 
social  features.  Its  death-rate  is  still  higher  than 
that  of  Holborn,  and  is  considerably  greater  than 
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in  the  Strand  or  St.  iTarthi’s.  Bat,  in  another 
point  of  the  figures  of  these  tables  are  ex- 
tremely gratifying : — 

London,  it  has  been  shown,  was  less  healthy  in 
1858  than  in  1857.  In  the  last  column  of  the 
above  table  the  increase  in  the  mortality  is  repre- 
sented by  the  number  13^  in  the  10,000 : the  rise 
ha  Marylebone,  on  the  same  population,  was  6 7 : 
in  Holbom  it  was  11-3;  and  in  St.  Pancras  it 
reached  to  as  many  as  28  in  the  i0,<X)0. 

On  the  other  hand,  so  far  from  participating  in 
the  increase  of  mortality,  the  Strand,  St.  Martin’s, 
and  St.  Giles’s  show  an  actual  fall  in  the  deatii- 
rate,  and  that  to  a very  considerable  extent.  This 
fell  is  represented  in  the  first  district  hy  13,  in 
St.  Martin’s  by  24^,  and  in  St.  Giles’s  by  22^  in 
the  10,00a 

Had  St.  Giles’s,  in  1858,  maintained  the  same 
amcrant  of  excess  that  it  exhibited  in  1857,  over 
the  average  death-rate  prevailing  in  town,  37 
more  lives  in  every  10,000  persons  living  wonld 
have  been  sacrificed  in  the  year.  It  appears,  then, 
that  there  has  been  some  intrinsic  agency  at  work 
within  tbe  district,  which  has  produced  an  amelio- 
ration in  it.  Instead  of  permitting  that  deteriora- 
tion which  has  characterized  the  year  1858,  in  the 
metropolis  at  large.  \ 

The  zjTnotic  class  of  diseases,  which  has  been  in  I 
strange  excess  in  London  generally,  are  in  defect  I 
in  St.  Giles’s,  the  case  of  1857  being  reversed,  as  ! 
respects  measles,  whooping-cough,  and  diarrhcea 
especially.  Small-pox,  however,  has  been  very 
prevalent.  Examination  of  the  distribution  of 
this  class  of  disease  throughout  the  district,  in  1857 
and  1858,  has  shown  that  those  spots  have  made 
most  progress  towards  a better  standard  which 
had  been  subjected  to  the  most  vigorous  measures 
for  the  rema\'al  of  their  known  insalubrious  con- 
ditions. 

Tbe  mortality  per  10,000,  from  all  causes,  in 
the  Northern  Drurj'-lano  sub-district,  was  40-1  in 
1857,  and  303  in  1858;  Dudley -street,  377  in 
1857,  and  355  in  1858 ; Coram-street,  195  in  1857, 
and  207  in  1858;  Southern  Drury-lane,  241  in 
1857,  and  261  in  1858 ; Bussell-aquare,  132  in 
1857,  and  166  in  1858;  Lincoln’s-inu-fields,  220 
in  1857,  and  144  in  185S ; and  so  on. 

Some  oseful  remarks  are  made  in  reference  to 
the  upper  classes : — 


and  permiasion  has  been  refused*  to  the  owners  of 
the  houses  to  make  those  alterations  which  would 
permit  of  the  cellars  being  used  as  dwellings.  They  may 
still  be  employed  as  shops  or  store-rooms,  but  as  separate 
habitations,  for  occupation  by  human  beings  at  night,  ‘ a 
cellar  in  St.  Giles’s,’  is  no  longer  to  exist.  It  would  be 
hard  to  estimate  the  value  of  this  bold  and  admirable 
measure  of  the  Board  of  Works,  on  the  moral  and  physical 
weil-being  of  their  district.” 

It  is  evident  from  his  reports,  which  we  have 
closely  examined,  that  Dr.  Buchanan  is  working 
zealously  in  bis  position  as  medical  officer  of  a 
district  great  part  of  which  stands  much  in  need 
of  his  best  exertions. 


A NEW  AND  SIMPLE  METHOD  OF  EX- 
TRACTING THE  ROOTS  OF  AiL  POWERS. 

The  extraction  of  roots  wnthont  the  use  of  loga- 
rithms has  hitherto  been  a task  so  tedious  and 
perplexing  that  a correct  and  easy  solution  of  all 
questions  in  evolution  will  he  welcomed,  not  only 
by  mathematicians,  but  also  by  the  schoolmaster, 
as  the  time  at  present  wasted  upon  almost  imprac- 
ticable formula;  will  be  usefully  employed  in  the 
attainment  and  understanding  of  an  important 
process;  and  the  following  rule  is  proposed  for 
adoption  in  preference  to  others  which,  with 
double  the  labour,  yield  only  approximate 
results. 

By  this  method  the  approach  to  truth  is  so  rapid 
that,  with  a slight  exercise  of  judgment  in  •elect- 
ing the  trial  root,  either  from  memory  or  inspec- 
tion, the  true  root  is  obtained  more  easily  and 
more  quickly  than  by  tbe  use  of  logarithms,  and 
the  operator  is  made  independent  of  tables,  which 
are  not  always  available  for  reference. 

The  practical  utility  of  this  rule  in  questions  of 
many  periods  is  shown  by  there  being  no  necessity 
for  prosecuting  the  division  of  large  numbers 
beyond  two  or  three  quotient  figures  in  each 
trial.  (See  example  3.) 

The  process  is  based  upon  the  slow  increase  of 
tbe  root  compared  with  the  expansion  of  the  num- 
ber raised  by  any  power ; and  tbe  error  of  suppo- 
sition in  the  trial  root  is  compensated  by  the  mean 
taken  (see  examples  1,  2)  where  the  trial  roots  are 
purposely  taken  wide  of  the  apparent  roots  to 
show  how  quickly  they  converge  to  tbe  true  root. 

Rule  for  the  'Extraction  ofiJte  Roots  of  all  Rowers. 


sanitary  defects  most  likely  to  exist  aliont  their 
dwellings  is  bad  drainage.  When  their  homes  were  built 
the  cesspool  was.  usually,  the  only  means  of  drainage, 
and  in  several  very  good  streets  it  has  not  yet  been  wholly 
superseded.  People  trouble  themselves  too  little  about 
the  drainage  of  their  houses  : bod  smells  are  not  noticed, 
or  are  satisfactorily  accounted  for  by  ‘the  wind  being  in 
a particular  quarter.’  But  there  are  found  inexplicable 
ailments  in  the  house : servants  lose  their  healthy  looks, 
and  children  droop.  Or  scarlatina,  generated  in  the  un- 
known mews  close  by.  affects  the  children,  and  assumes 
a serious  type.  Another  year  diphtheritis  is  heard  of,  or 
typhoid  fever  appears— is  called  by  some  gentle  name  of 
slow  or  bilious  fever— and  there  are  speculations  how  the 
disease  can  bare  been  ‘ caught,’ andfears  lest  it  should  be 
* given  ’ to  others.  It  is  important  for  people  to  be  well 
assured  that,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  such  diseases  as 
these  only  exist,  or  only  become  serious,  by  reason  of  some 
defective  condition  m tbe  dwelling-house  or  neighbour- 
hood. 

In  a poor  locality  tbe  existence  of  epidemic  disease  is 
used  by  the  sanitary  officers  as  a guide  to  the  existence 
of  cesspools,  imperfect  drainage,  or  other  defective  ar- 
rangements. Very  rarely,  indeed,  does  tbe  inspector  fail 
in  discovering  some  such  cause  for  tbe  prevailing  disease. 
The  wealthier  and  more  intelligent  classes  should  provide 
for  themselves  the  same  security  that  we  are  attemiiting 
to  obtain  for  the  poor,  and  should  make  themselves  sure 
that  the  conditions  which  surround  their  dwellings  are 
the  best  adapted  to  health.” 

In  1858,  it  is  said,  sanitary  operations  have 
been  more  systematic  and  tborough, — works 
of  drainage  more  numerous,  &c. — than  in  1857. 
Still  an  unusually  large  number  of  extensive  and 
important  sanitary  works  remained  in  band 
towards  the  beginning  of  April,  1859.  jMost 
glaring  violations  of  the  laws  of  health,  and  of 
the  requirements  of  civilized  life,  were  found, 
during  the  sanitary  investigations,  in  Lincoln 
and  Orange  courts,  and  in  and  around  Church-lane, 
and  Hampshire  Hogyard,  details  of  some  of  which 
cases  are  given,  folly  bearing  out  what  is  said  of 
them. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  note,  that  a dean  sweep 
has  been  made  of  the  notorious  cellar  dwellings 
in  St.  Giles’s. 


1st.  Divide  the  given  number  by  the  trial  root 
passed  to  the  next  lees  power.  To  the  quotient 
add  the  trial  root  multiplied  by  tbe  next  less 
power,  and  divide  tbe  sum  by  the  given  power  for 
a new  trial  root,  with  which  repeat  this  simple 
operation,  if  neceMary  : — 

Example,  merely  to  show  the  process : — 

Find  tbe  cube  root  of  8,  using  its  true  root^  2, 
for  a trial  root  : — 

2®  (i.e.  raised  by  * next  less 
power  to  tbe  cube),  4 ^8 

2 {see  note.) 

Add  2 (the  trial  root  x by 
next  less  power  2),  4 

•7-  by  given  power,  the  cube,  3 )Q 

2 True  root. 

Koie. — Tbe  true  root  and  tbe  trial  root  need 
not  necessarily  agree;  but  when  they  do,  or  when 
the  trial  root  and  the  first  quotient  are  alike,  the 
true  root  is  found  without  proceeding  further ; 
also  when  tbe  root  repeats  itself  in  the  second 
operation  it  is  the  true  root.  (See  example  1.) 

EXA.MPLE6. 

Ist.  Find  */  of  125,  assuming  4 for  a trial  root. 

42  = 16  jl25 

7-81  -i-  8 = 3;i5-81 

5'27  New  root. 

Here  we  learn  that  it  is  nearer  the  5 found  than 
the  4 assumed;  then  try  5. 

5*  = 25^125 

5 The  true  root  at  once. 

But  with  4‘9  or  5T  : — 


” The  parish  authorities  have  habitually  objected  to  the 
use  of  these  cellars,  bat  with  little  or  no  practical  result. 
The  Building  Act  of  1844,  contained  s^ngent  clauses 
against  the  use  of  utvderground  rooms,  unless  they  pos- 
sessed requisites  of  area  aud  ventilation  ; such  were  out  of 
the  question  in  the  cedars  of  St.  Giles’s.  No  effective 
measures,  however,  were  taken  to  empty  them  until  the 
time.  Tbe  Metropolis  Local  Management  Act, 
^b*ch  this  board  is  constituted,  repeated  the  pro- 
of  the  Act  of  1844,  and  in  defence  of  the  public 
f^im.aswell  os  in  pnrsuance  of  their  commission,  the 
«arri  have  lately  put  this  sUtute  in  force.  This  has  been 
done  without  compromise ; it  has  been  ijisist«l  that  the 
cellars  be  simply  and  absolutely  emptied  of  their  tenants, 


4-9“  = 24-01  ;125 

+ 5-2 
- 9'8 


5-1^125 
4-8  - 

10-2  -i- 


3;i5-  3;i5-o 

( Root  repeats  

5-  ( with  either.  ) 5* 


♦ Except  in  one  or  two  instances,  where  the  alterations 
were  made  before  this  resolution  was  come  to. 


2nd.  Find  V of  1728  by  trial  of  10, 11,  and  13. 
ICF  = 100  ^17-28  + 20  = 2 ;37-28  = 12-42 
11^  = 121  jl728 

143-1-22  = ^36-3  =12-1 
13*  = 169^1728 


10-22  4-  26  = ® ;36'22  = 12-07 
12*  = l-44;i728  = 12  True  root. 

3rd.  Required  y of  10-973903978085648.  Try- 
cither  2*1,  or  2-2,  or  2 3,  because  we  know  themi 
to  be  something  near  tbe  root  of  10-  Take  2*2. 
2-2*  4-8'4)10-97390(2-267 
4-4 


3 )6-e67 


2-222 
2-22  Try 

4-9284 ;i0-9739039f2-22666 
4-44 


3J6-66666 


True  root 2-22222 

The  facilities  and  perfect  accuracy  of  the  rule 
are  here  apparent. 

SQUARE  ROOTS. 

The  extraction  of  the  square  root  is  by  this- 
method  a question  of  simple  division. 

4th.  Find  square  root  of  765625.  Try  860. 

a6-0j765G2-5(890 

SCO 

2;i750 

875  True  root. 
ROEJiriA. 

• Let 

a = given  number') 
h — trial  root  >•  When  x"  = a. 

X = true  root  j 

1 C ■)  Nearlj 

Then  x = —)  a + i (»-l)  > or 
” ( i«-i  3 quite. 

Charles  Hoare, 

Author  of  “Mensuration  made  Easy,”  &c. 


IMPRO^"EMENT  OF  ST.  SAVIOUR’S 
SOUTHWARK. 

We  are  glad  to  notice  that  a meeting  has  been 
held  in  tbe  Vestry-room  of  St.  Saviour’s,  South- 
wark, to  consider  the  best  means  of  raising  a sum 
of  money  for  the  repairs  of  the  church,  and  to  get 
rid  of  some  unsightly  introductions  which  were 
made  in  the  transept  at  the  time  of  the  removal 
of  the  nave.  There  are  few  more  interesting  ex- 
amples of  Gothic  architecture  remaining  in  the 
country  than  the  ancient  portion  of  St.  Saviour’s, 
which  remains.  The  nave  w as  no  less  character- 
istic, but,  owing  to  fire  and  other  causes,  it  had 
fallen  into  a ruinous  condition.  Although  much 
spirit  was  shown  by  several  individuals  who  en- 
deavoured to  effect  the  restoration,  it  was  resolved 
that  this  interesting  relic  of  the  past  should  be 
levelled  with  the  ground,  and  a new  building— 
such  a building ! — was  erected  on  the  site.  In  the 
transept  of  the  old  church,  the  most  abominable 
wooden  staircases  were  erected  for  the  purpose  of 
reaching  the  galleries ; and  certainly  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  we  do  not  remember  anything 
to  have  been  erected  in  late  years  more  monstrous 
or  regardless  of  taste.  All  this,  however,  we  have 
told  our  readers  more  than  once. 

It  appears  that  the  vestry  voted  a sum  of  370Z. 
for  repairing,  cleaning,  and  partly  repairing  the 
church;  and,  much  to  their  credit,  the  church- 
wardens thought  of  removing  the  staircase  just 
mentioned.  They  also  wished  to  open  a window 
at  the  east  end  of  the  church,  above  tbe  altar- 
screen,  in  keeping  with  tbe  other  architectural 
features  : these  alterations  would  cost  about  500L 
in  addition  to  tbe  sum  above  mentioned.  In  order 
to  raise  this,  the  churchwardens  called  upon  some 
of  the  chief  inhabitants,  and  obtained  subscrip- 
tions to  half  the  amount.  Barclay  & Perkins 
subscribed  100  guineas;  Messrs.  Potts,  50^.; 
Messrs.  Vickers,  20/. ; and  so  on.  On  this  a meet- 
ing of  the  parishioners  was  called  to  devise  mea- 
sures to  make  up  the  balance. 

On  this  occasion,  although  those  assembled  were 
generally  in  favour  of  the  alterations,  one  gentle- 
man strongly  opposed  the  resolution.  In  sub- 
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stance,  he  said, — “ It  is  all  very  well  for  Me-ssrs. 
Barclay  &.  Perkins,  the  Messrs.  Potts,  and  the 
Messrs.  Vickers,  to  subscribe  their  hundreds, 
fifties,  and  twenties;  but,  looking  at  the  aspect  of 
the  present  meeting,  which  was  to  a great  extent 
composed  of  Dissenters,  it  would  appear  that  the 
Churchmen  took  no  interest  whatever  in  the 
matter.  As  a Dissenter  he  hesitated  not  to  say 
that  he  would  not  subscribe  a single  penny  for  the 
purpose  stated.  He  simply  came  there  for  the 
purpose  of  seeing  how  the  voluntary  principle 
acted  amongst  the  Chnrchmen  present.  The  pro- 
ject had  entirely  failed.  He  could  not,  of  course, 
object  to  a voluntary  I'ate  ; but,  when  he  saw  those 
for  whom  such  a rate  was  raised  did  not  come 
forward  to  support  it,  while  he  would  not  propose 
a negative  to  the  vote,  he  should  hold  up  his  hand 
against  it.” 

Mr.  Newson  said  he  also  was  a Dissenter,  but  he 
took  an  entirely  difl'erent  view  of  the  matter  from 
the  last  speaker,  and  should  be  happy  to  subscribe 
5/.  towards  the  proposed  improvement.  The 
motion  in  favour  of  the  alterations  was  agreed  to, 
and  a committee  appointed  to  call  on  the  prin- 
cipal inhabitants,  who  will,  doubtless,  make  up 
the  necessary  sum.  Whatever  is  done,  should  of 
course  be  done  under  good  advice. 


THE  STEPHENSON  MONUMENT,  NEW- 
CASTLE. 

Me.  Louem’s  design  is  now  on  view  in  the 
Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  at  Newcastle. 
A design  for  a different  sort  of  pedestal  than  that 
proposed  by  the  sculptor  is  exhibited.  Tlie  Oates' 
head  Observer  says, — “Its  history  is  this: — The 
son  of  the  deceased,  Mr.  Robert  Stephenson,  M.P. 
having  thrown  out  the  happy  suggestion  of  a 
terrestrial  globe  as  the  pedestal,  by  way  of  typi- 
fying the  w'orld-wide  extension  of  the  railway 
system,  the  idea  has  been  worked  out  in  a model. 
The  globe  rises  out  of  a substructure,  and  is  sur- 
mounted by  the  statue,  while,  at  the  four  corners, 
there  are  places  for  Mr.  Lough’s  representative 
figures.  There  is  great  merit,  certainly,  in  the 
idea,  whatever  may  become  of  it;  and  we  confess 
to  a strong  hankering  for  an  escape  from  the  con- 
ventual and  all-hut-inevitable  four-sided  prop  of  a 
public  statue.”  The  idea,  we  need  scarcely  tell  our 
excellent  contemporary,  is  not  a new  one.  The 
late  Mr.  Goldicutt  proposed  it  years  ago  in  the 
competition  for  the  Nelson  monument  in 'Trafalgar- 
square.  On  a small  scale  it  was  exhibited  in  a 
square  in  Pimlico,  where  a statue  of  the  q\Teen  sur- 
mounted i the  globe.  The  effect  was  not  by  any 
means  satisfactory. 


able  size,  at  the  west  end  of  Priuces-strect,  the 
principal  thoroughfare  of  Edinburgh,  where  five 
streets  meet.  The  fountain  has  been  already  widely 
described.  It  is  of  freestone,  and  has  the  base  and 
general  form  of  an  equilateral  triangle,  its  three 
sides  or  facades  being  of  similar  aspect.  The 
height  of  the  erection  from  the  level  of  the  street 
is  nearly  15  feet,  and  the  diameter  of  the  base  is 
5 feet.  Descending  through  the  building,  the 
water  ernerges  through  an  ornamental  pipe,  of 
thistle  shape,  at  which  pendant  ladles  are  filled 
by  human  drinkers,  thence  to  a trough  for  horses, 
and  finally,  at  the  street  level,  into  another  for 
dogs.  Rising  some  5 feet  above  the  basement  are 
pillars  with  moulded  capitals,  supporting  a square 
upper  structure,  faced  on  each  side  as  an  arch,  of 
which  tlie  outer  ring  is  a scroll  bearing  an  inscrip- 
tion, varied  in  each  case.  Above  the  inscriptions 
the  building  has  various  decorations,  among  which 
are  a shield  surrounded  by  a thistle  ornamenta- 
tion ; Miss  Sinclair’s  monogram,  &c.  A moulded 
pediment,  surmounted  by  a vase,  completes  the 
structure. 

London. — On  Monday  a free  drinking-fountain 
was  opened  for  use  in  the  Horseferry-road,  West- 
minster, at  the  point  of  junction  of  Strutton- 
giound,  Great  Peter-street,  and  Greycoat-place. 
It  is  let  into  the  wall  of  the  Greycoat  Hospital. 
The  fountain  is  formed  of  white  marble  enclosed 
in  an  oval  bronze  scroll  formed  of  foliage  and 
figures.  Ill  the  centre  a shell  is  carved  in  white 
marble,  from  which  the  water  flows  in  a con^ 
tinuous  jet.  A barometer  and  thermometer 
register  the  state  of  the  weather.  Above  the 
fountain  is  placed  a marble  slab  with  the  follow- 
ing inscription  : — “ This  fountain  of  pure  water 
was  erected  by  Robert  Stafford  for  the  beneflt  of 
his  friends  and  fellow-parishioners  in  West- 
minster, with  an  earnest  desire  for  their  tem- 
poral and  eternal  welfare.” Spitalfields  will 

have  two  fountains.  The  designs  are  in  course  of 
preparation. 

Aberdeen. — W'e  have  had  rather  an  amusing 
letter  from  an  Aberdeen  correspondent,  who  sends 
us  a copy  of  the  inscription  cast  upon  a fountain 
erected  there  at  the  cost  of  Mr.  A.  Fidler.  The 
inscription  is  as  follows  : — 

“Aberdeen  Fountain  Hall,  1st  August,  1859. 

Water  springs  for  man  and  beast. 

At  your  service,  I am  here ; 

Altho’  six  thousand  years  of  age, 

I am  caller,  clean,  and  clear. 


period  had  elapsed  to  allow  the  excitement  created 
by  the  novelty  to  subside. 

Before  long  we  shall  engrave  a selection  of 
executed  designs. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Coventry  School  ofArt.—Tho  committee  have 
appointed  Mr.  .James  Murray  as  their  architect. 
The  premium  of  lOZ.  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Wilson, 
of  Alfretoii,  near  Derby.  Twenty-two  designs 
were  sent  in. 

StoJee  Chvreh.—lzi  a limited  competition  for 
the  restoration  and  extension  of  the  parish  church 
of  Stoke,  near  Coventry,  Mr.  Murray’s  design  was. 
selected. 

Stoke  Ne-wington. — The  designs  of  Mr.  Wm, 
Smith,  of  Upper-street,  Islington,  have  been 
selected  for  the  erection  of  schools  and  preaching 
station  at  Albert  Town,  Stoke  Newington,  in  con- 
nection with  Hare-court  Chapel,  Canonhury. 


THE  DRINKING-FOUNTAIN  MOVEMENT. 

Bristol. — The  fountain  in  King-street,  St. 
Paul’s,  is  opened  to  the  public.  The  warm  wea- 
ther has  induced  its  contributor  to  substitute  a 
temporary  basin  in  lieu  of  the  polished  granite 
one,  which  is  being  prepared,  and  will  be  ready  in 
a few  weeks.  The  design  may  be  described  as 
consisting  of  a semi-circular  headed  niche,  sur- 
mounted by  a pediment  or  low-pitched  gable. 
The  arch  of  the  niche,  which  is  formed  of  red  and 
white  stone  placed  alternately,  is  supported  by 
Pennant  piers,  with  carved  capitals,  illustrating 
various  fresh-water  plants,  and  some  of  the  animal 
life  which  frequents  our  fresh-water  streams,  such 
as  eels,  lizards,  frogs,  the  water-wag-tail,  and  the 
kingfisher.  At  the  back  of  the  niche  is  carved 
the  date,  below  which  is  a circular  panel  of 
waterlily  leaves  laid  flat,  and  radiating  from  a 
projecting  metal  waterlily,  whence  issues  the 
stream.  The  cornice  shows,  in  its  carving,  eels 
and  lizards  twining  amongst  ferns  and  rushes, 
with  a waterlily  in  full  bloom,  and  a roach  spring- 
ing at  a dragon-fly.  Crowning  the  apex  of  the 
pediment  Ls  a polished  red  granite  shaft,  with  a 
■carved  capital,  terminated  in  a pyramidical  cap- 
ping finished  with  the  leaves  of  the  bull-rush. 
Tlte  fountain  will  cost  about  dOZ.  when  completed. 
The  carver  is  Mr.  Wm.  White ; the  architect, 
Mr.  E.  Godwin. 

Bdinhurgh. — The  Sinclair  Fountain  has  at 
length  been  opened  to  the  public,  after  having 
been  delayed  for  more  than  a year,  one  of  the 
causes  of  delay  being  an  action  at  law  to  prevent 
this  great  boon  being  put  up  at  all.  Miss  Catherine 
Sinclair,  the  donor  of  the  fountain,  at  the  time 
named,  lodged  lOOZ.  in  the  hank  as  an  instalment 
for  this  purpose,  and  intimated  that  any  further 
sum  that  was  required  would  he  paid  by  her,  and 
in  consequence  of  this  liberal  gift,  the  late  Lord 
Murray  proposed  that  it  should  be  called  the 
“ Sinclair  Fountain.”  The  site  selected  for  the  foun- 
tain is  an  irregular  triangular  space  of  consider- 


Erected  by 

ALEXANDER  FIDLER, 
for  the 

Inhabitants  of  the  World.” 

The  inhabitants  of  the  world  are,  no  doubt,  much 
obliged  to  Mr.  Fidler ; those  of  Aberdeen,  at 
least,  especially  arc  so.  Oitr  con*espondent  gives 
a graphic  instance  of  the  interest  which  the  horses 
of  that  port  of  the  world  take  in  the  drinking- 
fountain  movement,  one  at  Aberdeen  having 
taken  it  into  his  head  to  run  off  from  his  Sunday’s 
paddock  to  the  drinking-fountain,  a full  mile  off, 
where  he  slaked  his  thirst  at  his  own  trough,  and 
then  quietly  returned  to  his  pasture. 

Coventry. — The  new  drinking-fountain  here  is 
from  the  design  of  Mr.  Thomas  Pratt,  architect, 
and  was  erected  by  Mr.  Mault.  It  is  IS  feet 
6 inches  high,  and  stands  upon  three  broad  steps 
it  is  built  of  the  local  red  sandstone,  triangular  on 
plan,  with  light-panelled  buttresses  at  the  angles, 
and  niches  in  each  of  the  three  sides,  having  a 
stoup  to  each,  and  canopy  over,  worked  and 
carved.  The  whole  terminates  with  a central 
pinnacle,  surmounted  by  an  ornamental  gas-lamp 
of  copper.  The  south  side  niche  contains  an  orna- 
mental pipe  and  a metal  cup,  and  below  a dog- 
trough,  which  constantly  receives  a flow  of  water. 
On  a brass  shield  in  the  niche  immediately  over 
the  pipe,  is  an  engraving  of  the  City  Arms,  and 
the  following  inscription  : — “ Erected  by  the 
Coventry  United  Temperance  and  Band  of  Hope 
Association,  1859.” 

Norwich. — The  first  drinking-fountain  erected 
in  this  city  is  situated  against  the  end  of  the 
Guildhall,  facing  the  market-place,  and  is  a tasteful 
structure  (although  a little  too  much  like  a 
chimney-piece),  of  Gothic  character.  Mr.  James 
S.  Benest  was  the  architect.  This  fountain  was 
erected  by  private  subscription,  the  basin  and 
tablet  being  presented  by  Mr.  C.  P.  Melly,  of 
Liverpool.  It  is  supplied  by  the  Waterworks 
Company  with  excellent  water.  The  overflow 
runs  into  the  trough  below,  and  forms  a drinking- 
place  for  dogs.  The  basin  and  tablet  are  of 
polished  Aberdeen  granite,  the  other  portions  of 
Aucaster  stone,  a band  of  polished  slate  being 
inserted  to  receive  the  bowls  of  the  drinking- 
ladles.  The  number  of  drinkers  in  one  day  was 
1163,  the  numbers  being  taken  after  a sufficient 


SOMERSET  ARCHAEOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

The  twelfth  annual  meeting  of  this  society  was 
held  on  the  29th  ult.  at  Glastonbury.  There  was 
a temporary  museum  exhibited  in  the  town-hall. 

The  report  of  the  committee  was  read  and 
adopted,  and  Mr.  W.  A.  Sanford  then  read  a paper 
“On  the  Natural  History  of  the  Museum.” 

Another  on  the  word  “Pig,”  by  Mr.  H.  N.  Sealey, 
was  read  by  the  Rev.  F.  Warre ; in  course  of  which 
it  was  remarked  that  in  the  Saxon  language  the 
name  for  a girl  was  “Piga/’and  its  diminutive 
Pigsney  was  thus  explained  in  Johnson’s  Dic- 
tionary:— Pigsney  from  “ Piga”  (Saxon),  a girl; 
a word  of  endearment  to  a girl.*  Bay’s  English 
and  Latin  Dictionary  also  gave  “ Piga,”  to  be  a 
“ maid,  maiden,  girl,  lass.”  Several  quotations 
were  then  made  from  the  Danish  New  lestament, 
showing  that  the  word  “maid”  was  represented 
by  “ Pigen.”  Oldmixon,  a native  of  Bridgwater, 
in  his  “ History  of  England,”  published  in  1730, 
noticed  the  “Pig Cross”  and  the  “High  Cross” 
in  his  account  of  the  siege  of  Bridgwater  by  the 
Parliamentary  forces,  A.D.  161-5;  and  Monmoutb’^s 
rebellion,  in  1685.  The  “ High  Cross  ” stood  on 
the  Cornhill,  and  was  pulled  down  about  fifty 
years  ago:  the  “ Pig  Cross ” stood  at  no  great 
distance  from  it,  and  not  far  from  the  parish, 
church,  which  was  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary  j 
and  nothing  was  more  probable  than  that  the 
cross  should  he  dedicated  to  the  same  saint,  and 
distinguished  from  the  other  cross  by  the  name  of 
the  “Pig  Cross;”  or,  as  he  presumed,  the  “Lady 
Cross.”  If  we  associated  with  the  cross  the 
Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  all  incongruity  vanished; 
the  “Pig  Cross”  became  the  “Lady’s  Cross;” 
“Pig’s  Hill”  and  “Pig’s  Ditch”  became  the 
“Lady’s  Farm”  or  “field,”  the  revenue  having, 
been  applied  to  the  maintenance  of  the  “Lady’s” 
chapel,  or  of  the  priest  who  officiated.  The  sign 
of  the  “ Pig  and  Whistle,”  threw  much  light  on 
the  meaning  of  “pig,”  when  associated  with 
sacred  subjects;  if  w’e  consider  “pig”  as  the  maid 
or  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  “Whistle”  as  a cor- 
ruption of  “ Wassail,”  from  the  Saxon  Washael 
(Johnson),  ‘^Your  health” — the  salutation, — then 
the  “ Pig  and  Whistle  ” becomes  the  “ Virgin  and 
Salutation.” 

[In  respect  to  the  “Pig  and  Wkistle,”  we  may 
here  parenthetically  remark  that  the  wassaR 
bowl  may  have  been  anciently  called  the  w'assail 
pig;  because  to  this  day  bowls,  cups,  and  other 
vessels  of  crockery  are  commonly  called  “ pigs  ” in 
the  old  English  of  Scotland.  As  for  the  Hg 
Cross,  the  Pig’s  Ditch,  &c.  a less  recondite  etymo- 
logy than  that  converting  the  pig  into  a lady 
might  lead  one  to  suggest  that  at  the  Pig  Cross  a 
pig  market  may  at  one  time  have  been  held,  and 
that  in  Pig’s  Ditch  the  swine  may  have  heretofore 
loved  to  “wallow  in  the  mire.”  “Please  the  pigs” 
is  believed  to  have  once  been  “Please  the  Pyx.” 
Cast-iron  “pigs”  originated,  we  believe,  in  no- 
thing more  mysterious  than  the  mode  of  canning 
the  metal  into  hollows  branching  from  a trunk,  the 
branches  being  figuratively  called  the  pigs  and 
the  trunk  the  sow.] 

A paper  on  the  reputed  discovery  of  King 
Arthur’s  remains  at  Glastonbury,  in  1170,  was 
read  by  the  Rev.  W.  A.  Jones ; and  this  was  fol- 
lowed by  one  on  the  history  of  St.  John’s  Priory, 
Wells,  by  Mr.  T.  Steel. 

The  party  then  adjourned  to  the  celebrated 
Abbey  ruins  of  Glastonbury,  where  Mr.  Baxter 
interpreted,  and  to  the  abbot’s  kitchen,  with  the 
Rev.  F.  Warre.  The  Abbey  barn  was  next  visited, 
and  sheltered  the  i>arty  from  the  rain. 

In  the  evening  several  other  papers  were  read. 


• “ Peg^  ” is  a common  name  of  females  in  Scotland'; 
but  it  is  used  specially  as  a diminutive  of  Margaret. 
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The  Ar(  of  our  Slreet  LoinpsI 


OUR  STREET  LAMPS. 

Things  constantly  before  our  eyes  become  so 
familiar  that  we  are  liable  to  pass  them  by  with- 
out any  particular  attention,  although,  if  persons 
of  educated  taste  had  some  of  these  objects  put 
before  them  for  the  first  time,  they  would  be 
surprised  at  their  deformity,  and  wonder  how 
such  things  could  have  been  so  long  tolerated. 
Amongst  the  most  conspicuous  objects  in  the 
streets  of  the  metropolis  are  the  thousands  of 
lamp-posts  which  line  the  highways,  and  are  dis- 
tinctly in  view  during  both  night  and  day.  A 
glance  at  one  of  these,  which  may  be  taken  as  a 
type  of  the  majority,  shows  that  it  has  been  con- 
structed Vr’ithout  attention  to  any  principle  of 
design  : it  is  neither  beautiful  in  form  nor  symme- 
trical in  its  proportions  ; it  is  a matter  which  might 
have  been  planned,  as  no  doubt  it  was,  by  some 
ordinary  mechanic,  who  had  no  knowledge  of,  or 
feeling  for,  art;  and  yet,  for  more  than  half  a 
century,  since  gas  put  out  oil,  the  same  form, 
with  scarcely  a shade  of  change,  has  continued  to 
be  manufactured  in  thousands,  not  only  for  the 
use  of  the  metropolis,  but  also  for  the  provincial 
towns : the  same  description  of  lamp  is  reared  on 
the  same  pattern  of  pole  in  remote  villages,  in 
the  railway  stations,  and  in  British  possessions 
abroad.  The  shape  of  the  street  lamp  is  as  strictly 
adhered  to  as  if  it  were  a matter  of  caste  in 
India.  In  connection  with  our  public  buildings, 
where  the  skill  of  the  architect  has  been  called  in 
to  devise  the  form  of  the  gas-lamps,  the  improve- 
ment has  been  great.  The  chief  lights  at  Buck- 
ingham Palace  have  a handsome  appearance,  so 
have  those  within  the  railing  of  the  British 
Museum;  and  at  the  Houses  of  Parliament  the 
lamps  are  of  artistic  design,  and  in  harmony  with 
the  architecture.  Some  will  say — “ ^Vhat  can  you 
do  with  a lamp-post  ? ” An  inspection  of  some  of 
those  to  which  we  have  referred  will  of  itself  show 
that  elegance  can  be  imported  to  what  are  gene- 
rally considered  matter-of-fact  objects. 

In  the  design  for  lamps  for  shops,  publichouses, 
and  other  places  of  business,  great  expense  is  in- 
curred and  attempts  are  made  to  hit  upon  matters 
attractive  and  hovel,  and  it  is  instructive  to 
examine  such  works  carefully.  Some  are  monstrous 
both  in  size  and  shape  : forms  without  harmony  or 
meaning  are  planted  together!  Chinese  taste  is 
blended  with  caricatured  Grecian  details,  in  a 
manner  which  shows  a lamentable  want  of  artistic 
training,  both  on  the  part  of  manufacturers  and 
customers. 

_ ^V  e have  lately  noticed  some  specimens  of  this 
kind  of  work,  which  are  more  creditable.  Colour, 
glass,  gilding,  and  a better  description  of  orna- 
ment, have  been  brought  into  use.  There  is,  how- 
ever,  still  a wide  field  for  improvement,  which  will 
be  yet  more  evident  when  shopkeepers  begin  to 
consider  that  the  details  of  their  shops  are  matters 
of  consequence,  which  require  to  be  made  harmo- 
mous  ^d  beautiful,  and  that  this  can  be  best  done 
by  calling  in  skilful  advice. 


There  is  a remarkable  instance  of  the  waste  of 
materials  and  of  want  of  taste  at  King’s-cross,  on 
the  spot  where  the  statue  of  George  IV.  formerly 
stood.  The  lamp-post  consists  of  a basement  of 
no  right  shape : above  this  is  the  shaft  of  a pillar, 
in  what  style  of  architecture  it  is  not  easy  to  say : 
above  is  a shapeless  block,  surmounted  by  a duke’s 
coronet,  surrounded  by  singular  branches : above 
is  a large  lamp  of  the  ordinary  shape.  The  spot 
seems  to  be  unfortunate  in  the  taste  which  is  dis- 
played, and  this  is  the  more  to  be  regretted  when 
we  consider  that  it  is  such  a frequented  one. 

It  is  said  that  they  do  things  better  in  France. 
If,  however,  we  may  judge  from  some  examples 
which  have  been  put  up  in  Holbom  and  elsewhere, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  say  whether  these  works 
or  some  of  our  own  are  the  more  objectionable. 


RIO  DE  JANEIRO  OPERA-HOUSE 
COMPETITION. 

The  great  Brasilian  competition  for  the  new 
Opera-house  at  Rio  do  Janeiro,  which  caused  some 
excitement  amongst  architects  at  the  time  it  was 
advertised,  has  just  been  decided;  and  we  are 
pleased  to  see  the  names  of  English  architects 
taking  a high  premium.  There  were  twenty-five 
competitors,  and  the  premiums,  we  are  informed, 
have  been  awarded  as  follows : — 

First  premium  (value  2,250^.),  to  Gustavo 
Waehneldt,  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Second  premium  (value  900/.),  to  Messrs.  W.  J. 
Green  and  Louis  De  Ville,  36,  Great  Ormond- 
street,  London. 

Third  premium  (value  450/.),  to  Samuel  Sloan 
Philadelphia. 

The  design  to  which  the  first  premium  was 
awarded  is  about  to  be  executed. 


V'ORKS  IN  PARIS. 

It  is  well  known  that  a large  street,  twenty 
mHres  wide,  is  to  be  opened,  starting  from  the 
Rue  dll  Temple,  near  its  outlet  on  the  Boulevarts, 
traversing  diagonally  the  fifth  and  sixth  arron- 
dmements,  and  abutting  at  the  Church  of  Saint 
Eustache,  at  the  junction  of  the  Rues  Mont- 
martre and  Montorgueil.  At  the  mairie  of  the 
fifth  arrondisseinent,  a plan  has  been  posted  up  of 
the  landed  properties  and  houses  necessary  to  be 
purchased  for  the  partial  execution  of  the  project, 
— one  of  considerable  interest  in  the  improve- 
ments of  Pai  is.  This  new  street  is  to  be  a kilo- 
metre in  length,  and  is  to  be  continued  in  the 
same  direction  throughout.  It  wUl  cause  the 
suppression  of  the  several  small  streets  in  its  way 
near  the  Marche  Saint  Martin,  where  a vast 
carrefour,  or  open  space,  is  to  be  left. 

The  works  commenced  for  the  formation  of  a 
new  houlevart,  that  of  Saint  Germain,  are  in 
active  progress  from  the  Place  Maubert  as  far  as 
the  Quai  Saint  Bernard,  at  the  angle  of  the 
wine-stores.  The  thoroughfare  is  completely 


cleared,  and  the  ground  brought  to  nearly  its 
proper  level.  After  September,  the  first  course  of 
rough  pavement  is  to  he  laid,  and  the  sewerage  is 
to  be  commenced,  as  also  the  railing,  forming  the 
boundary  of  the  wine  dep6t,  alongside  the 
houlevart.  This  new  roadway  will  throw  to  view 
the  Church  of  Saint  Nicholas-du-Chardonnet  in 
the  same  way  as  the  Boulevart  de  Sebastopol  dis- 
engages the  Church  of  Saint  Leu.  In  the 
demolition  of  the  adjacent  houses,  a very  interest- 
ing discovery  has  been  made  of  the  ancient  Car- 
melite Church,  which  since  the  revolution  has  not 
been  used  for  any  religious  purposes.  Built  at 
the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century,  it  served  as  a 
chapel  or  convent  of  those  monks  whose  name  it 
hears.  In  it  were  to  be  seen  the  tombs  of  Mar- 
garet of  Burgundy,  daughter  of  John  the  Fear- 
less; Corroyet,  one  of  the  best  historians  of 
Paris ; Oronce  Find  and  Sebastian  Truchet, 
celebrated  learned  men. 

The  balustrade  which  surmounts  the  tower  of 
St.  Germain  I’Auxerrois,  has  just  been  adorned 
with  eight  sculptured  pinnacles. 

The  Marche  du  Temple  is  to  be  reconstructed 
upon  the  same  plan  as  the  Halles  Centrales. 

A portion  of  the  Quai  Jemraapes  has  lately  been 
literally  encumbered  with  numerous  cases  con- 
taining an  entire  staircase  in  Carrara  marble, 
destined,  it  is  said,  for  some  princely  mansion  in 
Russia.  The  carvings  appear  to  be  of  great  rich- 
[ ness,  and  this  beautiful  work  does  credit  to  the 
; firm  of  Dupuis  aud  Parfoury,  whose  workshops  it 
has  just  quitted. 

Last  month  the  Duke  of  Padua,  Minister 
of  the  Interior,  accompanied  by  M.  Corneau^ 
Secretary-General ; M.  Muttedo,  chef  du  cabinet ; 

- and  M.  F.  Normand,  chief  officer  of  the  general" 
charitable  institutions  at  the  central  administra- 
tion, visited  the  model-houses  erected  on  the. 
Boulevart  Mazas,  for  the  accommodation  of  work- 
men and  small  families.  These  houses,  sixteen  in 
number,  which  have  been  built  upon  lands  form- 
ing a portion  of  the  private  property  of  the 
Emperor,  are  to  be  his  donation  to  the  Imperial 
Asylum  at  Vincennes.  The  Emperor,  to  whom. 

. the  generous  initiative  is  due  of  the  creation  of 
convalescent  asylums  for  the  working  classes,  has 
been  the  first  benefactor,  and  gives  10,720  square 
metres  of  land.  The  minister  was  received  by 
M.  Domergue,  director  of  the  Imperial  Asylum  at 
Vincennes,  and  M.  Godebeuf,  architect  of  the. 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  who  is  to  prepare  the 
plans  and  direct  the  works.  The  houses,  of  a good 
external  appearance,  are  built  on  cellars,  and  con- 
sist of  a ground-floor  and  five  stories : they  pre- 
sent a frontage  of  nearly  300  metres.  There  are 
311  lodgings,  36  shops  with  hack  parlours,  and' 
16  porters’  lodges,  or  lopes  de  concierge,  which 
will  accommodate  363  families,  or  in  all  a popula- 
tion of  1,200  or  1,300  persons.  The  apartments; 
which  vary  much  both  in  size  and  importance, 
are  for  employes,  persons  of  small  independent} 
means,  foremen  of  workshops,  workmen,  Air 
aud  light  penetrate  freely  into  all  the  rooms, 
closets,  and  staircases.  Every  house  is  lighted  with 
gas,  aud  furnished  with  a supply  of  water  front 
the  town.  The  apartments  consist  in  general  of 
a small  antechamber,  a kitchen,  a sitting  or  dining 
room,  and  one  or  two  bedrooms.  The  fifth  story 
is  all  laid  out  in  bedrooms  for  bachelors.  These 
lodgings  arc  all  to  be  let  at  very  moderate 
prices,  according  to  a tariff  fixed  by  the  ad- 
; ministration.  This  group  of  new  buildings  forma 
altogether  a new  quarter  between  the  Rues 
de  Reuilly  and  de  Charenton,  and  was  run  up 
with  remarkable  rapidity,  having  been  commenced 
July  15,  1858,  and  being  now  terminated.  M. 
Lelubez  was  the  general  contractor : the  works 
were  superintended  by  clerks  of  works  under  the 
control  of  the  Prefect  of  the  Seine.  The  results 
thus  obtained  have  been  very  satisfactory;  and 
these  houses  can  be  considered  as  specimens  of 
habitations  for  the  working  classes.  The  minlsten 
visited  in  detail  two  of  the  houses,  and  testified- 
his  satisfaction  to  the  architect. 


DESIGN  FOR  THE  PROPOSED  NE'W 
FOREIGN  OFFICE. 

Desieing  to  place  fully  before  our  readers  Mr. 
Scott’s  amended  design  for  the  proposed  Foreign 
Office,  we  give,  as  promised,  a further  illustration- 
of  it.  Our  engraving  represents,  on  a larger 
scale  than  that  of  the  Park  front  already  pub- 
lished, the  central  part,  in  the  quadrangle,  which 
forms  the  entrance.  The  position  will  be  seen  on. 
the  plan.* 


• Page  536,  ante. 
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THE  HOSPITAL  AT  NETLEY. 

CONSIDEEABLE  progress  has  been  made  with 
I this  building,  which  it  is  computed  will  swallow  up 

30.000. 000  of  bricks,  and  between  2,000,000  and 

3.000. 000  cubic  feet  of  stone.  The  Times  has 
I recently  given  an  account  of  the  buildings,  and 
' points  to  the  mistakes  which  have  been  made  as 
: to  plan  and  site.  If  our  contemporary  had  backed 

up  our  statements  in  these  respects  made  before 
I the  building  was  commenced,  we  might  possibly 
I have  obtained  even  greater  alterations  than  were 
I made,  and  have  saved  the  country  a g^eat  scandal. 

: Every  word  that  we  wrote  has  been  justified.  The 
I writer  says : — “ The  die  is  now,  however,  efiee* 

tually  cast,  for  upwards  of  200,OOOZ.  are  already 
] spent,  and  the  building  is  half  finished.  The 
I country  must  therefore  make  the  best  of  a bad 
' bargain,  give  200,000/.  or  300,000/.  more  to  com- 
I plete  the  edifice,  and  rely  on  the  rather  feeble 
I hope  that  the  authorities  will  be  wiser  next  time,” 
' A poor  consolation  this ! 


HAVE  WE  A NATIONAL  STYLE  OF 
ARCHITECTURE  ? 

Loed  Paxmeeston  said  the  other  day,  tliat  w’e 
; conld  not  call  the  Gothic  style  of  architecture 
1 national,  for  it  was  of  foreign  growth  and  foreign 
introduction,  and  this  has  led  some  to  ask  the 
j question, — Have  we,  then,  any  national  style  of 
1 architecture? 

In  order  to  come  to  a fair  understanding  of  this 
: matter,  let  us  glance  back  to  the  origin  of  that 
1 stylo  of  which  the  Prime  Minister  has  spoken 
t with  BO  much  contempt,  but  of  which  we  have  so 
[ many  glorious  examples  in  this  country. 

The  transition  from  the  ponderous  grandeur  of 
t the  Egyptian  temples  to  the  grace  of  those  of  the 
[ Grecian  period,  and  again  to  the  famous  buildings 
: of  Rome,  was  gradual,  but  a characteristic  difference 
: canbe  distinctly  seen.  TheearlyGreek  buildings, in 
: proportions  and  form,  bear  resemblance  to  those  of 
i a late  Egjqjtian  date.  As  time  rolled  on,  Grecian 
a architecture  increased  in  grace  and  beauty.  The 
I Romans  borrowed  from  the  Greeks,  but  the  pecu- 
L liar  characteristics  of  the  fonner  people  are  shown 
i in  the  vaidcd  proportions  and  increased  skill  in 
c construction.  The  general  introduction  of  the 
! arch  gave  Roman  architecture  a greater  difference 
i in  aspect  as  compared  with  the  Greek,  than  Greek 
a architecture  has  as  compared  with  Egyptian. 

The  so-called  Saxon  architecture,  in  various 
( districts  of  Eui-ope,  is  a more  or  less  debased  copy 
c of  the  Roman  style,  decorated  and  proportioned 
a according  to  the  artistic  ability,  materials  at  hand, 

! skill,  and  taste  of  the  various  people. 

An  examination  of  the  few  remains  of  Saxon 
1 architecture  wdiich  now  exist  in  Great  Britain,  or 
( of  which  we  have  record,  shows  that  the  Roman 
i architecture  was  incorporated  with  features  of  a 
f Scandinavian  character,  and  embellished  with  de- 
1 tails  which  cannot  be  found  in  that  architecture 
' which  had  an  Egyptian  source.  This  style  of  archi- 
I tecture  continued  to  he  used  in  churches,  palaces, 
i and  other  buildings  in  England,  in  greater  or  less 
] perfection,  for  about  600  years.  But  although  this 
1 had  peculiarities  not  found  in  the  architecture  of 
I other  countries,  we  cannot  claim  it  as  an  original 
national  style : it  was,  notwithstanding,  for  all 
I that  time,  the  architecture  in  use  in  these  islands. 

When  the  Normans  invaded  England,  the  con- 
( querors  introduced  a more  purely  Romanesque 
( description  of  architecture,  and  larger  and  better 
1 built  structures  were  erected.  This  style  did  not 
I continue  for  more  than  130  years,  when,  by  a 
sudden  transition,  the  Early  Pointed  or  Early 
English  architecture  came  into  use. 

This  style  of  architecture  was  a natural  growth 
from  the  Byzantine,  Anglo-Saxon,  and  Norman 
styles,  and  yet  displayed  as  much  difference  as 
there  is  between  the  buildings  of  the  Romans  and 
the  Greeks.  This  style  of  architecture  and  its 
developments  may  be  said  to  have  continued  in 
use  in  England,  in  various  forms,  until  the  six- 
teenth century,  about  350  years. 

Luring  the  reigns  of  Henry  Till,  and  Queen 
Elizabeth,  the  last  lingering  traces  of  the  Gothic 
' disappeared.  Circular  and  square  forms  began  to 
take  tbe  place  of  the  Pointed,  and  the  Italian 
. style,  in  a debased  form  it  must  be  admitted, 
came  into  fashion,  and  continued  in  use  from 
1509  to  about  1620,  something  more  than  a 
century. 

About  1620,  a more  pure  Italian  style  came  into 
use,  and  was  continiied,  with  various  degrees  of 
success,  until  the  reign  of  George  III,  about 
1775.  If  we  put  this  period  at  155  years,  we 
shall  have  the  architectural  phases  in  England  as 
follows ; — 

Roman,  more  than  400  years. 


Anglo-Saxon,  in  a great  measure  founded  on 
the  Roman  style,  600  years. 

Anglo-Norman  architecture  founded  on  the 
Roman,  150  years. 

The  varieties  of  the  so-called  Gothic,  350  years. 
The  Elizabethan,  a revival  of  the  Roman,  100 
years. 

A more  pure  Italian  style  (an  adaptation  of 
Roman  tower),  say  155  years. 

From  these  figures  it  appears  that  since  the 
time  of  the  Roman  invasion,  architecture  in 
England  has,  in  its  general  form  and  detail,  been 
of  a Roman  character  during  1,400  years; 
whereas,  the  varieties  of  the  Gothic  continued  in 
use  only  for  about  350  years.  During  this  period 
Gothic  art  in  this  country  rose  suddenly,  and 
gradually  fell. 

Considering  that  np  to  a period  in  the  reign 
of  George  III.  a Romanesque  style  of  building 
prevailed,  for  more  than  four  times  the  number  of 
years  during  which  the  Gothic  was  in  use,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  so  far  as  regards  the  length  of 
time,  the  Romanesque  has  the  greatest  claim  to  a 
national  character. 

Neftwithstanding  the  affinity  which  exists  be- 
tween Egyptian,  Greek,  and  Roman  architecture, 
they  stand  clearly  and  distinctly  forward  as 
marked  and  separate  styles  of  architecture. 
They  are  each  in  their  way  as  different  from 
the  other  as  they  are  from  the  Gothic  and 
Moorish  architecture,  and  each,  notwithstanding 
the  resemblance  just  referred  to,  is  undoubtedly 
a national  style  of  architecture.  Admitting  this, 
it  becomes  a question  which  style  of  architecture 
which  has  been  used  in  England  up  to  the 
present  day  can,  from  its  distinct  features  from 
that  of  other  nations,  be  called  national.  It 
cannot  be  shown  that  Gothic  architecture  was 
originated  in  this  country,  or  even  that  any  of 
the  varieties  can  clearly  be  shown  to  have  origin- 
ated with  us.  The  best  authorities  agree  that  it 
rose  at  nearly  the  same  time  throughout  the 
northern  countries  of  Europe — eat’liest,  perhaps, 
in  Germany. 

In  examining  the  great  cathedrals,  the  churches, 
and  domestic  buildings  erected  during  the  Gothic 
period  in  England,  and  comparing  them  wdth 
structures  of  a similar  date  In  France,  Belgium, 
and  Germany,  it  can  scarcely  be  shown,  although 
there  are  marked  peculiarities,  that  the  Gothic 
architecture  of  England  can  lay  claim  to  a na- 
tional character.  The  Gothic  buildings  of  Eng- 
land, France,  and  Germany,  have  characteristics 
w’hich  can  soon  be  recognized  by  tbe  practised 
eye  ; but  can  it  be  said  that  the  Gothic  buildings 
of  France  arc  national,  or  can  Germany  or  Eng- 
land claim  the  style  expressly  ns  its  own  ? 

Elizabethan  architecture,  and  its  corresponding 
fittings,  which  remained  in  use  little  more  than  a 
century,  can  scarcely  be  called  the  ai'chitecture  of 
England.  For  about  the  same  time  a Roman  or 
Italian  taste  was  introduced  throughout  the 
countries  referred  to,  which  like  the  Gothic  was 
varied  according  to  the  peculiarities  of  each 
people.  Can  we,  therefore,  claim  for  ourselves 
the  Elizabethan  style  as  national,  which,  under 
difl’erent  names,  but  with  little  other  difference, 
was  in  use  about  the  same  period  throughout  a 
large  portion  of  Europe.  Can  the  Italian  archi- 
tecture (beautiful  as  it  is),  introduced  by  Inigo 
Jones  and  others,  be  considered  to  be  the  national 
architecture  of  England  ? 

Since  those  days,  the  Gothic  and  Tudor  styles 
of  architecture  have  been  revived.  Noble  build- 
ings of  great  beauty  have  risen  up,  which, 
however  admkable  in  both  design  and  execu- 
tion, will  not  be  viewed  in  future  ages  as  British 
architecture.  The  most  important  public  build- 
ings which  have  “been  put  up  in  the  metropolis  and 
provinces,  are  some  in  the  Gothic  style ; others  in 
the  various  styles  called  Greek,  Roman,  Italian, 
or  Elizabethan.  They  pretend  merely  to  be  the 
adaptation  of  other  works  to  peculiar  circum- 
stances. 

Notwithstanding  the  general  lack  of  originality, 
no  doubt,  a century  or  two  hence,  it  will  be  as  easy 
to  recognize  the  architecture  of  Queen  Victoria’s 
reign  as  it  is  now  to  distinguish  that  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  William  HI.  and  other  reigns.  The 
reign  of  Queeu  Victoria,  we  hope,  will  not  be 
ended  for  long  years  to  come,  and  who  can  say 
what  changes  may  be  made  in  that  time.  We 
notice  the  advance  of  ai-tistic  education  and  taste. 
We  see  different  materials  brought  into  new  com- 
binations : palaces  of  glass  have  risen,  which 
are  magical  in  effect ; the  large  dome  of  tbe  new 
reading-room  at  the  British  Museum  ; the  daring 
exhibited  in  some  of  the  commercial  buildings  in 
our  great  cities,  all  hold  out  a hope  that  a national 
style  may  rise  up  which  may  be  claimed,  and 
handed  to  the  generations  yet  to  come,  as  the 


architecture  of  England.  Is  it  too  much  to 
hope  for  this  in  a country  which  has  produced 
Shakspeare  and  Milton,  amongst  the  poets ; 
Newton  amongst  the  philosophers;  Watt  and 
Stephenson  amongst  the  engineers ; Flaxman 
amongst  the  modern  sculptors ; Reynolds  and 
Turner  amongst  the  painters  ? Who  can  say  how 
soon  the  Shakspeare  or  the  Newton  of  architecture 
may  arise  P 


LAW  NOTES  IN  IRELAND. 

Collum  V.  McClelland.  — Plaintift’  owned  two 
houses  in  Enniskillen,  one  occui)ied  by  the  National 
Banking  Company,  and  which  that  body  found  it 
desirable  to  rebuild.  Defendant  became  con- 
tractor for  that  purpose,  and  the  action  was 
brought  for  his  alleged  neglect  in  not  sufficiently 
shoring  plaintiff’s  house  during  the  progress  of 
the  work,  and  thereby  causing  damage  to  same- 
On  behalf  of  plaintiff  evidence  was  given  by  Mr.. 
Creaden,  a local  builder,  that  previous  to  com- 
mencement of  the  work,  plaintiffs  house  and  re- 
turn were  perfect ; but  subsequently,  that  the  ban- 
door  would  not  open,  floors  had  lost  their  leveL 
cracks  in  the  wall  became  numerous,  and  he 
attributed  the  cause  to  (he  icay  the  nnderpinnvuQ 
•was  done,  only  half-brick  party  wall  carried  up 
interiorly,  and  at  top  increased  to  14  inches,  &c. ; 
but  on  cross-examination  he  admitted  that  the 
two  houses  were  originally  built  by  a man 
notorious  for  using  bad  materials,  that  the  bridg- 
ing of  plaintiff’s  house  was  done  as  well  as  possible 
during  the  re-huilding.  Mr.  Wilkinson,  late 
architect  to  ime  Poor-Law  Commissioners,  testified 
that  the  underpinning  was  defective,  being  only 
one-half  under  party  wall ; would  not  swear  that 
some  of  the  cracks  were  not  old.  For  the  defence 
it  was  alleged  that  the  old  bank  was  in  a dan- 
gerous and  ruinous  state,  and  its  re-building  in- 
dispensable for  public  safe^,  that  the  plaintiff’s 
house,  erected  at  the  same  time  of  bad  materials, 
was  similar ; that  the  cracks  were  caused  by  the 
insecure  manner  in  which  the  new  return  was 
built  on  the  old  wall,  and  not  by  the  xe-crection  of 
the  bank;  further,  that  the  plaintiff,  being  solicitor 
to  the  bank,  and  having  inspected  the  plans  and 
specifications  previous  to  drawing  the  contract 
deed,  was  fully  aware  of  what  was  going  to  be 
done.  Mr.  R.  Gray,  the  architect,  deposed  that 
the  \xnderpmmng  was  done  with  the  greatest  care, 
in  portions  of  2 feet  at  a time,  with  stones,  flags, 
and  Roman  cement ; specified  underpinning,  but 
not  bow ; did  not  know  if  it  went  the  whole  way 
under  the  wall.  Mr.  D.  Gresham  never  saw  more 
care  taken  in  laying  a foundation.  If  the  bank 
had  not  been  t^en  down,  it  might  have  fallen 
down,  and  taken  plaintiff’s  house  with  it.  Several 
other  professional  gentlemen  deposed  in  favoiir  of 
defendant’s  precaution  in  the  workmanlike  pro- 
secution of  the  work. — Verdict  for  plaintiff,  125Z. 
damages,  and  costs ; allowing  that  on  the  fourth 
count,  the  5/.  lodged  in  court  was  sufficient. 

Nagle  v.  Dalzell. — Plaintiff  is  an  architect  in 
Limerick;  defendant,  his  client,  and  a farmer,, 
for  whom  he  superintended  certain  ^vorks,  and 
paid  31/.  for  timber  for  his  use,  ^vh!ch  defendant 
subsequently  refused  to  pay. — Verdict  for  full 
amount  and  costs. 

Sealey  v.  Allan  Pollock. — Action  for  327/. 
odd,  for  work  andlabour,  and  materials  furnished. 
Plaintift'  is  a builder,  and  defendant  a Scotch  gen- 
tleman and  extensive  landed  proprietor.  Defendant 
pleaded  that  tbe  plaintiff  was  only  entitled  to 
173/.  Ss.  and  that  this  had  been  paid. — Verdict 
for  defendant. 


ELECTRO-TELEGRAPHIC  PROGRESS. 

Mk.  Sawabd  has  forwarded  to  the  newspapers 
a report  from  Mr.  Webb,  who  is  said  to  be  an  engi- 
neer of  experience,  on  the  present  state  of  the 
Atlantic  cable.  He  comes  to  much  the  same  con- 
clusion as  was  long  since  announced,  that  a serious 
fault  exists  at  about  263  statute  miles  from  Valeu- 
tia;  that  if  this  fault  could  be  removed,  and  also 
the  one  at  Trinity  Bay,  Newfoundland,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  cable  could  again  be  rendered 
available  for  signalling.  An  American  paper — the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer — publishes  some  rather 
curious  details  as  to  the  use  made,  or  attempted 
to  be  made,  of  a portiou  of  the  Atlantic  cable. 
The  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,  it  says, 
have  pui-chased  ten  miles  of  the  Atlantic  telegraph 
cable,  at  250  dollars  per  mile,  to  lay  across  rivers- 
and  bays.  The  first  laid  was  across  the  Missis- 
sippi, at  St.  Louis,  2,700  feet.  Tliis  worked  well 
at  first,  but  was  a total  failure  at  the  end  of 
twenty  days.  It  was  then  underrun  from  shore 
to  shore,  so  as  to  see  every  inch  of  it ; but  no  de- 
fect was  visible.  Another  2,700  feet  were  laid,. 
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which  worked  two  days  only  and  failed  also ; yet 
there  is  no  defect  visible  externally.  Still  another 
was  laid,  which  has  now  worked  well  for  six  days. 
About  thirty  submarine  cables,  however,  have 
been  lost  there  by  snags,  anchors,  &c.  As  to  the 
supposed  cause  or  causes  of  these  failures  of  the 
Atlantic  cable,  the  writer  says  ; “ It  would  not  be 
surprising  to  find  the  great  cable  [strained  and^ 
parted  in  10,000  places,  or  drawn  so  unevenly  fine 
as  to  be  melted  by  the  first  current  of  electricity 
passing  through  it.  It  is  far  more  probable,  how- 
ever, that  the  sky  electricity  has  perforated  the 
isolating  gutta  percha,  by  flying  off  to  the  water, 
when  overcharged,  in  a storm.  Is  not  this  the 
trouble  with  the  Atlantic  cable  in  the  ocean  as 
well  as  in  the  river  ; and,  if  so,  is  it  not  confined 
to  a small  section  of  a mile  or  so  of  the  ends  of 
the  cable  ?”  A mechanic  named  Richards,  em- 
ployed at  "Woolwich  dockyard,  is  said  to  have 
invented  a hopeful  apparatus  for  paying  out  tele- 
graphic cables  without  straining.  Does  not  the 
radical  fault,  howe%’er,  as  regards  straining  consist 
in  the  fact  that  submarine  telegraphic  cables  are 
so  made  that  the  main  strain  falls  on  the  straight 
conducting  wire,  while  the  twisted  enveloping  [ 
wires  can  yield  to  the  strain  by  untwisting  ? Had  * 
the  conducting  wires  been  twisted  round  a core, 
as  we  suggested,  while  the  enveloping  wires  per- 
haps were  straightly  laid,  the  conducting  wires 
w’ould  have  really  been  protected  to  a gi*eat 
extent  from  injury  by  strain ; but  as  it  is,  they 
are  liable  and  likely  to  be  either  parted  here  and 
there  or  unduly  drawn  out.  The  following  re- 
marks from  the  paper  just  alluded  to  seem  really 
to  indicate  that  this  must  be  the  case.  “ In 
cutting  the  cable,  however  well  the  end  of  the 
cable  is  secured  by  binding  before  it  is  cut,  the 
iron  wire  almost  immediately  protrudes  l-16th  of 
an  inch  beyond  the  conducting  wire  j and,  if  a 
single  foot  is  cut  off,  each  end  will  do  the  same, 
making  the  conducting  wire  appear  to  draw  in 
that  amount.  This  is  no  doubt  caused  by  the 
imperceptible  untwisting  of  the  cable,  which 
lengthens  the  outer  wire  wound  spirally  round 
the  conducting  wire.” 

Messrs.  Newall  & Co.  are  said  to  have  success- 
fully laid  the  submarine  cable  which  establishes 
telegraphic  communication  between  Constanti- 
nople and  Smyrna. 

A submarine  cable  has  been  laid  from  Point  of 
Ayr,  Isle  of  Man,  to  St.  Bees  Head,  on  the  coast 
of  Cumberland.  The  cable,  which  was  made  bj’ 
Messrs.  Glass,  Elliott,  & Co.  has  a coating  of 
hemp,  saturated  with  pitch,  outside  the  iron 
covering,  to  protect  the  latter  from  rapid  oxyda- 
tion.  This  process  is  a patented  invention  of 
Messrs.  L.  Clark,  Braitbwaite,  & Preece.  The 
lines  of  the  Isle  of  Man  Telegraph  Company  are 
placed  in  connection  with  those  of  the  Electric 
and  International  Telegraph  Company,  and  con- 
sequently are  in  communication  with  England, 
Scotland,  and  the  Continent.  There  are  two 
stations  on  the  island,  namely,  at  Ramsay  and 
Douglas. 

At  the  half-yearly  meeting  of  the  Submarine 
Telegraph  Company,  the  report  stated  that  the 
Boulogne  cable  was  laid,  which  was  the  strongest 
and  most  perfect  that  had  hitherto  been  manu- 
factured, and  that  the  company  possessed  ten 
efficient  conducting  wires  for  telegraphic  purposes 
between  England  and  France,  besides  six  to 
Belgium  and  five  to  Hanover,  Denmark,  and  the 
north  of  Europe.  A cable  would  also  shortly  be 
laid  by  the  company  between  the  Channel  Islands 
and  the  French  coast.  A dividend  of  7 per  cent, 
was  declared,  and  10  per  cent,  of  the  net  revenue 
was  appropriated  to  the  reser\*ed  fund. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  London  District 
Telegraph  Company  it  was  stated  that  the  paid- 
np  capital  of  10,740/.  is  more  than  sufficient  to 
meet  all  the  liabilities  for  contracts,  &c.  and  that 
an  agreement  for  interchange  of  trafiic  has  been 
concluded  with  the  British  and  Irish  Magnetic 
Company,  at  whose  new  establishment  in  Thread- 
needle-street  will  be  the  chief  station  of  the  Lon- 
don District  Company.  Sites  have  also  been 
secured  for  three  other  principal  stations.  The 
<2ighty-nine  sub-district  stations  will  be  taken  as 
the  works  progress,  and  it  is  expected  that  the 
whole  will  be  ready  for  opening  by  the  commence- 
ment of  next  year.  It  was  also  mentioned  that 
the  number  of  applications  for  employment 
from  highly  respectable  and  well-educated  young 
women  had  both  astonished  and  grieved  the 
directors,  the  maximum  emolument  being  only 
lOs.  a week. 

The  telegraphs  in  this  country  appear  to  have 
been  very  unusually  and  generally  disturbed  by 
the  prevalent  electricity  of  the  atmosphere  of 
late.  The  deflections  of  needles  have  been  stron<^ 
and  erratic.  The  Manchester  Courier,  in  allusion 


to  an  instance  of  this  kind,  says, — “ The  needles 
instead  of  being  obedient  to  the  ordinary  mag- 
netic current,  were  violently  agitated  and  de- 
flected, the  result  being  that  the  telegraphic 
clerks  could  only  decipher  a word  or  two  of  a 
sentence,  leaving  the  information  incomplete, 
consequently  valueless.  These  phenomena  occurred 
in  connection  with  the  wires  of  both  the  Electric 
and  the  Magnetic  Telegraph  Companies,  and  were 
not  merely  local  in  their  manifestation,  but  in- 
terfered with  messages  from  London,  Liverpool, 
Birmingham,  and  more  distant  places.  So  great 
a disturbance  of  the  electric  currents  has  not  been 
known  for  many  years,  scarcely  since  the  invention 
of  electrical  telegraphing.”  Such  disturbances, 
though  very  usual  in  America,  have  not  hitherto 
been  much  felt  in  this  country. 


SCHOOL-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Stcindon. — New  school  buildings  have  been 
commenced  at  Purton,  to  accommodate  250  chil- 
dren. They  comprise  a mixed  school  for  boys  and 
girls,  with  class-room,  a school-room  for  infants, 
and  a residence  for  the  master.  The  buildings 
are  to  be  constructed  of  the  local  rag  stone,  with 
Bath  stone  dressings; — the  school-rooms,  with 
open  timber  roofs,  and  the  walls  lined  throughout 
with  ashlar.  Mr.  Edward  W.  Mantell,  of  Swin- 
don, is  the  architect,  and  Messrs.  Gray  & Titmarsh, 
the  contractors  for  the  work. 

Stone. — The  corner-stone  of  new  schools  has 
been  laid  in  the  village  of  Oulton.  The  schools, 
which  will  probably  cost  about  500/.  will  be  erected 
partly  by  subscriptions  and  partly  by  a grant  from 
the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education.  The 
building  will  be  erected  from  designs  by  Messrs. 
H.  Ward  & Son,  of  Hanley ; the  execution  of  the 
work  being  entrusted  to  Mr.  John  Turner,  builder. 
Stone.  The  principal  room  will  be  4D  feet  by 
18  feet,  in  addition  to  which  there  will  be  a class- 
room, which  may  be  used  also  as  a vestry.  The 
building  will  be  of  brick  with  stone  dressings, 
covered  with  ornamental  tiles,  with  an  open  tim- 
bered roof  in  the  interior.  There  will  be  an  open 
porch  at  the  front  with  a bell  turret.  It  is  con* 
templatcd  to  have  the  building  licensed  for  the 
celebration  of  divine  worship. 

Presticich. — As  a memorial  to  the  late  Coun- 
tess of  Wilton,  a Sunday  school  is  to  be  erected 
in  connection  with  St.  Margaret’s  Church,  Rooden- 
lane,  and  a memorial  window  put  up  in  the  parish 
church.  Up  to  the  present  time  the  amount  sub- 
scribed for  the  objects  named,  in  various  sums 
ranging  from  fifty  guineas  tu  one  penny,  is  nearly 
900/.  Messrs.  Travis  A Mangnall  are  the  archi- 
tects who  have  made  the  plans  for  the  school, 
which  is  to  be  of  stone,  in  the  Decorated  style.  In 
the  building  there  will  be  two  school-rooms,  one 
for  boys  and  the  other  for  girls,  aud  each  apart- 
ment will  be  35  feet  long  by  26  feet  wide.  The 
estimated  cost  of  the  schools  is  550/. 


PROVINCIAL  NEWS.* 

Qrreai  Morton  {Yorh-shire). — The  Wesleyans  of 
Great  Horton  have  commenced  the  erection  of 
commodious  new  schools  on  a piece  of  land  in 
Paternoster-row-,  Great  Horton,  the  foundation- 
stone  having  been  laid  by  Mr.  Thomas  Farmer,  of 
Arthington  Hall.  The  schools  are  designed  to 
accommodate  500  scholars,  and  comprise  an  infant 
school  for  both  sexes  under  seven  years  of  age,  a 
mixed  school  for  children  above  that  ago,  with  a 
sewing  department  for  girls,  and  a mixed-class 
room.  The  schools,  which  are  in  the  Italian 
style  of  architecture,  will  be  one  story  high.  The 
estimated  cost  of  their  erection  is  2,500/.  in- 
cluding a detached  residence  for  the  master.  Of 
this  sum  1,007/.  have  been  raised  by  subscriptions, 
and  the  promoters  expect  1,050/.  from  Govern- 
ment. The  architect  is  Mr.  Jackson,  of  Bradford. 

Doncaster. — In  consequence  of  frequent  deaths 
from  bathing  in  the  river  Don,  the  inhabitants 
have  had  a public  meeting,  at  which  the  corpora- 
tion were  memorialized  on  the  subject,  and  re- 
quested to  erect  public  baths  for  the  town. 

Middlesbro' . — A public  meeting  of  Middlesbro’ 
ratepayers  has  been  held  in  the  Town-hall,  to 
decide  whether  the  town  council  w-ere  to  proceed 
with  the  erection  of  baths  and  washhouses.  The 
meeting  was  called  by  the  mayor,  at  the  request  of 
the  council.  Alderman  Thompson  stated  that  the 
original  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  proposed  build- 
ing was  2,500/.  This  being  considered  a large 
outlay,  the  estimate  was  reduced  to  2,000/.  by  dis- 
pensing with  the  swimming-bath.  He  calculated 
the  working  expenses  would  be  about  100/.  per 


* The  greater  part  of  this  article  has  been  some  time 
in  type. 


per  annum.  The  receipts  would  average  12s.  per 
day.  He  had  no  doubt  but  that  they  would  be  a 
paying  concern,  and  supposing  they  did  not  pay 
one  farthing,  the  present  amount  of  rateable  pro- 
perty was  32,000/.  The  proportion  would  be  Id. 
in  the  pound.  It  was  moved  “ That  the  income 
derived  from  baths  and  washhouses  would  not  pay 
either  interest  or  redemption,  and  recommend 
that  the  town  council  take  no  further  steps  in  the 
matter  for  three  years.”  An  amendment  was 
proposed,  “That  the  council  be  empowered  to 
proceed  with  the  erection  forthwith,  and  that  a 
swimming-bath  be  included,  the  total  cost  not  to 
exceed  2,500/.”  The  original  motion  was  carried. 

Sunderland. — The  Monkwearmouth  police  have 
had  premises  erected  at  the  comer  of  Barclay- 
street,  lately  occupied  by  the  Savings  Bank.  Tlie 
new  station  comprises,  on  the  ground-floor,  a 
charge-room,  private  office,  and  three  cells  for 
prisoners.  Below  the  ground-floor  are  two  cellar- 
kitchens,  behind  which  a boiler  is  placed,  from 
which  iron  pipes  are  laid  through  the  cells  to  heat 
them  ill  winter.  Tlie  rooms  on  the  upper  floor 
are  fitted  up  as  a dwelling-house  for  the  inspector 
and  two  other  members  of  the  force. 

South  Shields. — The  foundation-stone  of  the 
new  building  of  the  South  Shields  Literary, 
Scientific,  and  Mechanical  Institution,  in  German- 
street,  at  the  comer  of  Fowler-street,  has  been 
laid  by  J\Ir.  R.  Ingham,  M.P.  for  the  borough.  The 
ceremony-  excited  great  interest  in  the  town,  and 
in  the  afternoon  the  shops  were  closed,  and  South 
Shields  made  holida}-.  The  building  will  occupy 
a site  of  800  square  yards.  The  ground-floor,  says 
the  local  Gazette,  is  approached  from  the  street  in 
the  principal  front  by  a short  flight  of  polished 
stone  steps  leading  through  a double  entrance  into 
an  outer  vestibule,  14  feet  by  10  feet,  communi- 
cating with  an  inner  vestibule,  26  feet  by  14  feet, 
on  the  right  and  left  sides  of  which  are  doors  lead- 
ing to  the  news-room  and  a library,  each  40  feet 
by  32  feet.  At  the  end  of  the  inner  vestibule  is 
the  main  staircase,  on  the  right  and  left  of  which 
are  two  short  corridors,  one  leading  into  a reading- 
room,  29  feet  by  18  feet,  and  the  other  into  a 
room  30  feet  by  18  feet,  intended  to  be  used  as  a 
school  for  instruction  in  geometrical  and  landscape 
drawing.  The  first  floor  is  approached  by  a stair- 
case 20  feet  wide,  the  flrst  flight  of  which  will  be 
8 feet  wide,  ascending  to  a landing  20  feet  by 
6 feet;  aud  from  this  landing  on  the  right  and 
left  two  flights  of  stairs,  each  5 feet  wide,  ascend 
to  the  first  floor,  terminating  upon  a broad  land- 
ing; from  which  you  enter  through  two  doorways, 
each  6 feet  wide,  into  a large  hall,  80  feet  in 
length  by  40  feet  in  width,  and  35  feet  in  height, 
having  at  one  end  a platform  elevated  3 feet,  and 
at  the  opposite  end  a gallery  elevated  12  feet 
above  the  floor  of  the  hall,  and  supported  upon 
ornamental  iron  columns.  The  body  of  the  ball 
will  contain  600  sittings,  the  platform,  100,  and 
the  gallery,  200.  The  access  to  the  gallery  of  the 
hall  will  be  by  a staircase  6 feet  unde,  ascending 
from  the  landing  of  the  main  staircase ; and  at  the 
top  of  this  staircase,  on  the  left  opposite  to  the 
gallery  door,  will  be  a door  leading  into  a large 
room,  80  feet  by  15  feet,  running  the  entire  length 
of  the  building  above  the  class-rooms  and  staircase. 
This  room  is  intended  for  a jnuseum  and  lecture- 
room.  The  building  will  be  in  the  Italian  style, 
with  red  brick  front  and  fire-brick  pilasters, 
moulded  stone  base  and  string  courses,  rock -faced 
groins  and  arches,  with  moulded  tracery,  label 
moulds  and  key  stones.  The  double  entrance  is 
placed  in  the  centre  of  the  building.  The  building 
will  finish  at  the  height  of  55  feet,  with  a fire-brick 
frieze  and  corbelling,  surmounted  with  a projecting 
stone  cornice  and  blocking  course.  The  total 
length  of  the  front  will  be  83  feet,  which  will  be 
enclosed  with  ornamental  palisading  upon  a dwarf 
wall.  The  architect  is  Mr.  John  Wardle,  jun.  of 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne;  and  the  contractor  for  the 
building,  Mr.  Joseph  Wright,  builder,  South 
Shields. 

Peebles.  — The  “ Charnbers  Institution  ” at 
Peebles  has  been  inaugurated.  The  institution 
as  a whole  consists  of  a museum  already  stocked 
with  specimens  of  art  and  natural  history ; a local 
museum  for  coutribirtious  in  geology,  mineralogy, 
zoology,  and  other  departments  of  natural  history 
from  the  neighbourhood,  and  a library  of  13,00*0 
volumes;  the  whole  the  gift  of  Mr.  William 
Chamheis  to  his  native  town.  The  ceremony 
of  inauguration  commenced  with  a religious  so- 
lemnity conducted  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Guthrie. 

Nairn. — A Marine  Hotel,  the  property  of  a 
joint-stock  company,  is  now  in  course  of  being 
erected  at  Nairn,  according  tothe  Gazette. 

The  estimated  cost  is  2,500/.  on  the  limited  liability 
principle,  at  25/.  per  share.  The  site  is  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Links,  immediately  south  of  the 
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Bath-house,  and  within  a short  distance  of  the  sea 
margin.  The  building  occupies  an  area  of  80  feet 
from  east  to  west,  by  51  feet  in  breadth.  The 
building  is  in  the  Elizabethan  style.  The  south 
elevation  or  wing,  shows  a gable  ornamented  with 
verge-boards  and  finials.  The  second  or  middle 
gable,  rising  higher  than  the  first  is  3 feet  re- 
cessed, and  contains  the  principal  entrance,  circular- 
lieaded  doorway,  and  bar-window  to  correspond — 
all  polished  freestone.  The  third  or  eastmost  sec- 
tion rises  in  the  form  of  a tower,  16  feet  square, 
over  walls,  and  70  feet  in  height  to  the  top  of  the 
vane.  The  top  or  spire  of  the  tower  is  to  be 
covered  with  elates,  scale-wise,  after  antique 
models.  In  the  higher  part  of  the  tower  there  is 
to  be  an  observatory.  The  building  materials  for 
the  hotel  are  from  the  neighbouring  quarries  of 
the  Links,  Auldearn,  and  Seabank.  The  design  is 
by  Mr.  Matthew,  of  Aberdeen,  architect.  The 
contractors  are — for  the  mason-work,  Mr.  John 
Fraser,  Auldearn  j carpenter,  Mr.  George  Bain 
Mackintosh,  Nairn  j plasterer,  Mr.  James  Watson, 
Forres ; slater,  Mr.  Wm.  Innes,  Nairn  ; plumber, 
Mr.  Wra.  Smith,  Forres  ; bell-hanging,  Mr.  Smith, 
Inverness.  Mr.  George  Mansou,  from  Glasgow, 
inspector. 

Jersey. — Tlie  main  portion  of  the  Jersey  Hos- 
pital for  the  aged,  the  sick,  and  the  insane,  has 
been  destroyed  by  fire.  According  to  the  Jersey 
Times,  the  circumstance  is  attributable  to  light- 
ning. None  of  the  370  persons  in  the  hospital 

were  injured. The  company  formed  in  London 

for  supplying  St.  Helier  with  pure  water, 
says  the  same  paper,  have  raised  subscriptions 
to,  it  is  said,  the  amount  of  15,000?.  We  under- 
stand that  their  plan  is  to  have  the  main  always 
full  of  pure  water,  with  branches  to  every'  house, 
so  as  to  insure  an  unfailing  supply,  without  the 
necessity  for  cisterns  or  pumps. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS.* 

Har'ksfon  {Lincolnshire). — Barkston  Church  is 
undergoing  repairs.  For  a number  of  years  the 
chapel  on  the  south  aisle  has  been  in  a very 
ruinous  condition.  This  chapel,  which  is  now 
being  restored,  is  a continuation  of  the  south 
aisle,  and  connected  with  the  chancel  on  the 
north  by’  means  of  a pointed  archway’,  which,  till 
very  recently,  was  filled  up  with  brickwork.  The 
old  gallery  at  the  north  end  has  been  removed, 
and  thus  is  given  to  view  the  groined  archway 
which  connects  the  belfry  with  the  body  of  the ' 
church.  The  font  has  been  placed  in  the  belfry, 
aiul  the  windows  and  archways  have  been  relieved 
from  their  coating  of  whitewash.  Several  traces 
of  decorations  have  been  discovered  on  the  walls. 
Over  the  doorway  was  a fresco  of  St.  Christopher, 
with  a child  (representing  Christ)  on  his  shoulder, 
crossing  a river.  Care,  says  the  Lincolnshire 
Chronicle,  was  taken  to  preserve  it  from  mutila- 
tion, but  the  whitewash  adhered  so  tenaciously  as 
to  separate  only  with  the  portions  of  drawing. 

JSeigham{NortDich). — Thefirst  stoneof  Heigham 
new  church  has  been  laid  by  the  mayor  of  Nor- 
wich. The  part  of  the  straggling  parish  of  Heigham 
which  the  new  church  is  intended  to  accommodate 
was  a few  years  ago  but  thinly  inhabited,  but  the 
growth  of  the  city  and  the  attraction  and  salu- 
brity of  that  quarter  have  converted  it  into  one  of 
the  most  populous  suburbs.  The  site  of  the  new 
edifice  is  nearly  opposite  the  Asylum-lane  on 
Untbank’s-road,  and  the  design  has  been  entrusted 
to  Mr.  William  Smith,  architect,  Adelphi-chambers, 
London,  the  contract  for  building  it  having  been 
taken  by  Mr.  Balls,  of  Norwich.  The  new  church 
will  consist  of  a nave  105  feet  long  by  43  feet  wide, 
a chancel,  with  an  apsidal  termination,  and  having 
an  aisle  on  each  side — north  and  south  transepts, 
each  having  two  arches  open  to  the  nave — a vestry 
and  a tower  rising  over  a part  of  the  chancel.  The 
style  adopted  for  the  design  is  that  which  prevailed 
in  England  in  the  thirteenth  century,  but  it  is  very 
simple  in  detail,  the  amount  proposed  to  beexpended 
by  the  committee  being  quite  inadequate  to  pro- 
duce a richly  ornamented  structure,  affording  the 
required  accommodation  without  sacrificing  stabi- 
lity. Externally  the  east  elevation  will  be  composed 
of  the  apse  of  the  chancel,  with  the  tower  rising 
immediately  behind  it : on  each  side  there  will  be 
the  chancel  aisle  with  hipped  roof,  and  again  on 
each  side  will  be  the  gable  of  the  transept.  Inter- 
nally,  effect  will  be  produced  by  the  arches  sup- 
porting the  tower,  the  arches  opening  into  the 
chancel  aisles,  and  by  the  three  windows  of  the 
apse,  &c.  The  walls  of  the  nave  will  be  buttressed 
externally  to  resist  the  thrust  of  the  roof,  and  in 
each  bay  there  will  be  a window  of  three  lights. 


• A portion  of  the  following  has  been  more  than  a week 
in  type. 


The  western  gable  will  have  a large  window  of 
four  lights,  with  three  single  light  windows  on 
each  side  of  it,  and  an  entrance  beneath.  Flints 
are  to  be  used  for  the  external  facing  of  the  walls, 
and  stone  for  all  the  windows,  angles,  piers,  arches, 
&c.  The  accommodation  provided  will  be  for  950 
adults  and  200  children,  and  the  contract  for  the 
building  alone  is  4,000?.  This  amount  does  not 
include  the  cost  of  the  tower  above  the  chancel 
roof,  which,  however,  the  committee  hope  to  be 
able  to  complete. 

Waltham  Abbey  {Lssex). — The  Abbey  Church 
will  be  closed  for  some  time  for  the  purpose  of 
undergoing  reparation  and  improvement.  The 
gallery  on  the  south  side  will  be  pulled  down,  the 
old  pews  removed,  and  modern  seats  substituted. 
The  pulpit  will  be  removed  to  within  a short  dis- 
tance of  the  communion  rails,  and  the  pillars  and 
arches,  now  disfigured  by  whitewash,  will  be  re- 
stored. Voluntary  subscriptions  to  defray  the 
cost  have  already  been  received  to  the  amount  of 
800?.  A London  builder  has  contracted  for  the 
work,  which  will  cost  over  1,000?. 

Haselbeech,  {Northamptonshire).  — Haselbeech 
Church  has  been  re-opened  for  divine  service, 
after  its  restoration  from  a state  almost  of  ruin. 
The  nave  and  aisles  had  become  so  dilapidated 
and  unsafe,  that  it  was  found  npcessary  to  re- 
build all  the  north  side,  to  renew  all  the 
roofing  of  nave  and  aisles,  and  to  make  ex- 
tensive repairs  and  restorations  to  the  soiith 
side,  and  to  the  flooring,  seating,  and  other  parts 
of  the  interior.  All  this  has  been  done.  The 
roofs  are  of  English  oak,  and  are  covered  with 
lead : the  flooring  is  new : such  of  the  old  oak 
benches  as  could  be  pi-eserved  have  been  replaced, 
and  new  ones  made,  also  of  English  oak,  with 
tracery  and  moulded  work  to  correspond.  All  the 
works  have  been  designed  by  Mr.  William  Slater, 
of  London,  architect,  who  is  a native  of  Hasel- 
beech, according  to  the  Northampton  Serald ; 
and  carried  oiit  under  his  superintendence  by  Mr. 
Parker,  Thrapston,  e.xcepting  as  to  the  new  seats 
of  carved  oak,  in  church  and  chancel,  which  were 
executed  by  Mr.  Reeve,  Guilsborough;  the  font 
carved  by  Mr.  Forsyth,  London,  and  the  decora- 
tion of  the  chancel  screen,  which  was  done  by  Mr. 
Lea,  Lutterworth. 

Meading.  — Considerable  improvements  have 
been  effected  in  Broad-street  Chapel  by  low’cring 
and  sloping  the  pews,  lowering  the  pulpit,  &c.  A 
new  gaselier  has  also  been  suspended  from  the 
centre  of  the  dome.  Externally  the  appearance 
of  the  chapel  is  improved  by  the  substitution  of  a 
palisade  with  sliding  gates,  for  the  unsightly  wall 
and  heavy  paling  which  formerly  stood  there. 
The  whole  of  the  works  have  been  carried  out 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Smith,  of  Reading, 
architect,  and  have  been  executed  by  the  follow- 
ing contractors ,— carpenter,  Mr.  Sheppard ; plas- 
terer, &c.  Mr.  Perring;  gasfitters,  Messrs.  Wil- 
liams and  Biven;  painter,  Mr.  George;  and 
smith,  Mr.  Recover,  all  of  Beading. 

Gloucester. — A stained  glass  window  has  been 
completed  in  the  south  aisle  of  the  cathedral.  It 
is  the  first  memorial  window  ever  erected  in  the 
body  of  the  church,  as  remarked  by  the  local 
Chronicle,  the  former  memorial  windows  being  in 
the  cloisters.  The  window  is  to  the  memory  of 
Mrs.  Ellis,  of  Minsterworth,  and  was  executed  by 
Messrs.  Clayton  and  Bell,  of  London.  It  may  be 
called  an  Edward  the  Second  window;  and  the 
tracery  or  upper  portion  of  it  is  divided  into  five 
lights.  The  centre  one  shows,  in  a medallion, 
the  entrance  of  the  king  into  Berkeley  Castle. 
The  subject  of  the  ne.xt  medallion  is  the  assassina- 
tiou.  In  the  third  is  the  Abbot  of  Gloucester 
demanding  the  body.  The  two  other  head  open- 
ings or  lights  in  the  upper  part  of  the  window, 
which  are  not  sufficiently  large  for  medallions, 
contain  severally  the  Royal  Arms  and  those  of  the 
monastery.  The  main  body  of  the  window  con- 
sists of  three  lights,  the  glass  of  which  has  been 
divided  into  six  compartments.  The  upper  three, 
extending  across  the  entire  breadth  of  the  win- 
dow, contain  the  funeral  procession  : underneath, 
on  the  left  band,  the  body  is  being  lowered  into 
the  tomb ; the  centre  showing  the  building  of  the 
shrine,  as  it  now  stands  in  the  cathedral ; and 
upon  the  right  are  pilgrims  making  their  offer- 
ings. When  the  eye  first  turns  upon  the  window, 
says  the  Chronicle,  in  describing  the  design,  it  is 
arrested  by  the  figures  of  the  monks  bearing  the 
royal  body,  attended  and  followed  by  more  monks 
and  acolytes,  carrying  the  cross  and  the  T’esica 
Piscis;  and  the  artists  have  contrived  to  give  a 
shade  rather  than  a colour  to  the  vestments, 
avoiding  inkiness  and  gloom  on  the  one  side,  and 
glare  on  the  other. The  restoration  of  the  ex- 

terior of  the  west  end  of  the  nave  of  the  Cathedral 
has  been  completed  under  the  direction,  of  Mr. 


Waller,  architect  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter;  and 
the  memorial  window,  erected  by  the  Rev.  Canon 
Bromie,  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Bishop,  being 
finished,  is  to  be  open  to  public  inspection.  The 
artist  is  Mr.  Wailes,  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  The 
memorial  window  to  the  late  Mr.  J.  N.  Balme  has 
also  been  completed.  It  is  next  to  that  raised  to 
Mrs.  Ellis,  of  Minsterworth.  The  chief  subjects 
are  the  Crucifixion  (in  ,the  centre  light),  with 
Delivering  the  Talents  and  Tendering  the  Talents, 
on  the  right  and  left.  The  window  has  been 
erected  by  Mrs.  Balme.  The  artist  was  Mr. 
Warrington,  of  London. 

Nechells  {Birmingham), — St.  Clement’s  Church, 
Ncchells,  has  been  consecrated.  The  church  is  in 
the  Geometric  style  of  Gothic  architecture,  and 
consists  of  a nave,  93  feet  by  23  feet,  divided  from 
the  aisles  and  transepts  by  twelve  arches  of  stone 
resting  on  octagonal  picr.s.  The  timbers  of  the 
roof  are  exposed,  and  the  arched  principals  spring 
from  ornamental  stone  corbels.  The  woodwork 
is  stained  and  varnished,  and  the  floors  are  laid 
with  Staffordshire  blue  and  red  tiles.  The  chancel 
is  22  feet  by  20  feet,  having  an  east  window 
20  feet  by  14  feet,  with  geometric  tracery.  The 
transepts  are  lighted  by  large  windows,  10  feet  in 
diameter,  and  with  two  five-light  windows,  filled 
in  with  tracery.  The  west  walls  and  the  aisles 
are  perforated  with  windows  of  a plainer  kind. 
There  are  small  galleries  in  the  transepts,  for 
school  children.  The  cost  of  the  building,  in- 
cluding spire  and  boundary-walls,  is  3,200?.  and 
this  sum  is  increased  to  3,500?.  by  architect’s 
commission  and  other  expenses.  There  is  accom- 
modation for  852  persons,  477  free.  The  architect 
is  Mr.  J.  A.  Chatwin,  and  Messrs.  Branson  and 
Gwyther  are  the  builders.  St.  Matthew’s  Church 
was  the  first  of  the  ten  churches  proposed  to  be 
erected  by  the  original  Birmingham  Church- 
Building  Society,  and  St.  Clement’s,  which  is 
built  in  St.  Matthew’s  parish,  is  the  eleventh 
church,  or  the  first  offshoot. 


A WORKING  MEN’S  LIBRARY. 

While  the  working  classes  are  excited  with 
strikes  and  rumours  of  strikes,  documents  and 
declarations,  it  is  refreshing  to  turn  to  another 
subject,  viz.  the  means  now  being  adopted  by 
some  for  self-improvement.  We  have  often  noted 
the  establishment  of  libraries  by  workmen,  and 
onr  attention  has  just  been  called  to  the  pro- 
gress of  one  established  in  the  printing-office  of 
Messrs.  Cox  A Wyman,  the  printers  of  this 
journal.  This  library  was  originated  in  the  year 
1854,  by  the  men  themselves;  and  though  at 
: first  a few  presents  formed  a nucleus,  by  a 
subscription  of  a penny  a week,  and  the  liberal 
assistance  of  the  firm,  they  have  now  a first-rate 
library  of  700  volumes.  At  a meeting  of  the  mem- 
bers recently,  an  address  was  delivered  by  the  chair- 
man, Mr.  John  Bate,  who  congratulated  them  on 
the  fact,  that  the  institution  prospered  with  un- 
diminisbed  vigour,  and  they  were  now  in  a posi- 
tion to  abolish  the  entrance-fee,  and  thus  open 
the  library  to  all  new  comers  without  restriction. 
He  then  sketched  the  character  of  the  valuable 
little  library  they  bad  collected,  passing — 

“ From  grave  to  gay,  from  lively  to  severe.” 
and  reminded  them  that  the  advantages  of  the 
library  were  not  to  be  lightly  neglected,  certain 
that  they  could  not  fail  to  be,  by  its  use,  instructed, 
improved,  and  advanced  as  well  in  general  in- 
telligence as  in  their  daily  occupation ; In  proof 
of  which  he  had  only  to  mention  such  men  as 
Franklin,  Hugh  Miller,  Dr.  Kitto,  and  Stephen- 
son, whose  biographies  they  had,  and  which  he 
recommended  them  to  peruse. 


AN  APPEAL  FOR  HATCHAM. 

Sib, — The  inhabitants  of  Hatcham,  after  ten 
years  of  anxiety  and  difficulty  to  obtain  a church 
for  their  parish,  were  offered  a contribution  of 
1,000?.  through  Archdeacon  Sinclair,  by  the 
munificent  lady  who  erected  at  her  sole  cost  St. 
John’s  Church  in  an  adjoining  district,  which  had 
at  that  time  no  ecclesiastical  existence.  This 
offer,  however,  was  hampered  with  one  condition, 
viz.  that  the  Hatcham  Church  Building  Com- 
mittee should  pledge  themselves  to  begin  the 
work  within  one  year  from  the  date  of  the  off'er; 
if  not  accepted,  the  1,000?.  w’ere  to  be  given  to 
St.  John’s,  which  was  to  be  begun  immediately 
with  money  the  lady  in  question  had  provided  for 
the  purpose.  The  committee  refused  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  offer,  not  having  enough  funds  to 
justify  immediate  progress  with  the  work ; and  it 
is  quite  certain  that  the  1,000?.  would  have  been 
lost,  and  that  there  would  not  be  existing  at  the 
present  time  a church  and  parish  at  Hatcham  had 
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it  not  been  for  the  Rev.  A.  K.  B.  Granville  (the 
incumbent),  who  bravely  accepted  the  responsibi- 
lity of  the  offer,  whereby  he  has  made  himself 
responsible  for  a debt  of  2,500/.  for  the  benefit  of 
his  parishioners.  The  church  also  remains  in  an 
unhnished  state,  wanting  a steeple,  pejd  of  bells, 
finished  organ,  accommodation  for  200  more  per- 
sons, &c. 

The  contractors  of  the  work,  who  promised  the 
rev.  gentleman  any  period  of  time  to  discharge 
the  debt,  have  since  suddenly  died,  and  the  execu- 
tors, treating  it  as  a Imsiness  transaction,  are  now 
pressing  him  to  pay  the  sum  for  which  he  has  be- 
come personally  responsible.  The  parish  is  far 
from  being  wealthy,  and  the  rev.  gentleman  has 
cheerfully  expended  the  whole  of  his  private 
resources  (amounting  to  upwards  of  5,500/.)  to- 
wards the  work.  The  only  way  left  to  liquidate 
this  debt,  incurred  under  such  peculiar  circum- 
stances, is  by  making  a general  appeal  to  those 
“who  have  enough  and  to  spare,”  and  whose 
hearts  and  purses  are  always  open  to  a good  and 
charitable  cause. 

If  any  of  your  readers  may  wish  for  further 
particulars,  they  may  be  obtained  from, 

Yours,  &c.  Charles  F.  Redman. 

Migh^treet,  Deptford. 


THE  OBELISK  FROM  PHIL.E. 

Yor  were  so  kind  as  to  forward  to  me,  some 
time  ago,  a letter  to  yon,  from  Mr.  Philip  Brannon, 
in  which  he  alluded  to  an  error  I had  made  in  my 
paper  read  at  the  Society  of  Arts,  in  May  last,  and 
reported  in  your  journal,  as  regarded  the  Obelisk 
from  Philas,  of  22  feet  in  height,  which  I had 
stated  to  be  at  Corfe  Castle.  I communicated 
with  him  in  consequence,  and  have  been  favoured 
in  return  wth  a letter  containing  tbe  following 
correction  and  information,  which  he  has  received 
from  his  friend  Mr.  Shipp,  of  Blandford,  Dorset. 
The  following  is  an  extract  from  Mr.  Brannon’s 
letter  to  me  : — “ The  Obelisk  was  sent  from  Phila? 
in  1822  by  the  late  Mr.  Wm.  Bankes.  Mr.  Bankes 
being  proprietor  of  Corfe  Castle,  and  that  edifice 
being  the  most  important  object  on  the  family 
estates,  and  honourably  connected  with  his  history, 
will  account  for  your  supposing  the  valuable 
antiquity  being  deposited  there.  It  was,  however, 
taken  to  the  mansion  which  is  at  Kingston  Lacey, 
near  Wimbome,  where  it  is  carefully  presem’ed.  It 
was  lithographed  by  Hullmandel,  and  the  inscrip- 
tion translated  and  published  at  the  time.” 

John  Bell. 


THE  STRIKE  AKD  THE  PRESS. 

Sib,  — Your  number  for  this  week  will,  of 
course,  contain  the  announcement,  so  welcome 
to  many,  and  so  interesting  to  many  more,  that 
the  strike  in  the  building  trade,  or  at  least  tbe 
“ lock  out,”  is  at  an  end.  I am  not  one  of  those 
who  consider  themselves  entitled  to  offer  remarks 
upon  the  questions  involved  in  the  controversy ; 
but  I think  the  present  is  tbe  proper  thne  for 
some  one  to  direct  attention  to  a certain  ex- 
traneous point  of  common  sense,  which  it  is  to  be 
hoped  will  henceforward  be  kept  in  view. 

In  short,  I cannot  help  thinking  that  the 
dispute  would  never  have  acquired  the  serious 
ch^acter  it  has,  but  for  the  accidental  circum- 
stance that  the  newspapers  have  been  short  of 
news  : parliamentary  intelligence  is  a blank, 
Villafranca  has  become  a bore,  the  Queen  is  in 
the  highlands,  even  L’Empereur  is  drinking  dirty 
water  in  private  for  his  stomach’s  sake ; and 
Times  and  Telegraph,  and  all  between,  are 
actually  at  their  wit’s  end  for  “ copy.”  There 
could  not  possibly  be  a more  unfortunate  time  for 
Jack  and  his  master  to  fall  out,  in  all  the  year 
round.  The  penny-a-liner  grabs  them,  and  they 
are  heroes.  Being  equally  unaccustomed  to  public 
speaking,  they  are  equally  iiftoxicated  by  being 
set  up  in  the  tribune  and  publicly  cheered  and 
countercbeered.  British  pluck  is  on  its  trial. 
Adherents  from  all  quarters  rush  to  either  side. 
“ Principle,”  that  most  treacherous  of  all  idols  in 
human  controversy,  stimulates  the  combatants. 
The  little  dispute  between  Jack  and  bis  master 
about  the  length  of  a fair  day’s  work,  beponies  a 
great  social  question — a state  question — a class 
question — a political-economical  question — and 
deuce  knows  what  all,  for  Jack  and  his  master 
do  not. 

Jack  has  been  spluttering  about  sending  bis 
master  into  tbe  Gazette.  His  master  in  return 
has  been  hinting  at  sending  Jack  and  his  wife 
and^  little  children  into  the  workhouse.  They 
mean  a Kord  of  H — either  of  them.  Next 
t^ristmas  time  Jack  and  his  master  will  be 
ntting  in  repletion  over  their  treat,  for  all  tbat’s 


come  and  gone  yet,  and  chuckling  just  in  tbe  old 
way  at  tbe  governor’s  jolly  speech,  read  surrep- 
titiously out  of  his  hat,  in  the  old  way  (“  Lord !” 
says  Jack  with  a wink,  “ne’er  a one  of  us  would 
’a  seen  the  paper  if  he’d  ’a  took  it  out  bold  like  a 
parson  ”) ! and  this  temporary  tift’  will  be  all  for- 
gotten, so  that  Jack  would  punch  any  man’s  head 
who  would  mention  it. 

But  if  this  desirable  end  is  to  be  arrived  at — as 
"both  parties  sincerely  xoish — by  the  shortest  and 
most  effectual  way, — that  way,  1 will  be  bold 
enough  to  affirm,  is  this: — Let  Jack  and  his 
master,  firstly  and  foremostly,  mutually  punch 
the  head  of  the  penny-a-liner. 

I regard  the  announcement  of  the  masters  for 
the  re-opening  of  their  shops  as  a fair  offer  of 
armistice  in  our  great  Battle  of  the  Bricks.  It  is 
made  with  a certain  affectation  of  cock-crowing, 
I admit ; — for  the  sake  of  the  penny-a-liner, — to 
save  appearances,  this  is.  I hope  Jack  will  look 
beneath  tbe  surface,  and  see  what  others  can  see 
very  plainly,  that  his  master  is  simply  anxious  to 
go  on  again  with  his  work  for  tbe  sake  of  common 
sense,  and  to  let  bygones  be  bygones  if  Jack  him- 
self do  not  rake  them  up.  It  is  creditable  to  the 
■ masters  that  they  make  the  first  advance. 

The  interference  of  the  press,  in  its  accidental 
want  of  occupation,  has  gravely  complicated  a 
controversy  wnicb  hut  for  this  would  have  gone 
no  further  than  a private  practical  solution.  Now 
that  an  opportunity  of  reconciliation  is  offered, 
let  it  be  gracefully  accepted — and  accepted  with 
all  its  apparent  faults — if  for  no  other  reason  than 
to  bring  back  the  dispute  from  public  and  theo- 
retical ground  to  tbe  common-sense  field  of  tbe 
builders’  yard,  where  it  will  soon  be  settled.  In 
short,  for  the  sake  of  all  concerned,  let  the  parties 
now  h:eep  the  matter  to  themselves. 

In  accordance  with  a general  law,  I presume 
there  are  grievances  ckf  some  sort  on  both  sides. 
We  all  have  our  grievances ; if  the  world  could 
only  settle  ofi‘  its  grievances,  there  would  be  an 
end  of  all  that  is  worth  living  for,  straightway. 
But,  perhaps,  in  this  case,  there  may  be  grievances 
worth  looking  into.  If  so,  I venture  to  say  to 
masters  and  men  alike,  that  the  process  they  have 
been  carrying  on  for  tbe  last  few  weeks  is  one  hy 
no  means  cleverly  devised  on  either  side.  Better 
end  it,  and  begin  again.  Take  a month  or  two  to 
cool ; and  some  way  of  inquiry  and  adjustment  is 
sure  to  turn  up  when  heads  are  cool.  But,  as  a 
first  and  indispensable  measure, — punch  the  head 
of  the  penny-a-liner.  Robert  Kerb. 


OFFENCES  IN  CONNECTION  WITH  THE 
STRIKE. 

At  the  Southwark  Police  Court,Michael  Collins, 
a bricklayer’s  labourer,  and  one  of  the  men 
belonging  to  the  society  now  on  strike,  was 
brought  before  Mr.  Seeker,  charged  with  commit- 
ting a cowardly  and  unprovoked  assault  upon 
William  Aldridge,  a labourer  in  tbe  employ  of 
Mr.  Greenwood,  the  builder,  of  Arthur-street 
West,  not  belonging  to  the  society,  and  using 
threatening  language  towards  him  in  tbe  lawftd 
performance  of  his  calling. 

The  complainant,  on  being  sworn,  said,  I am  in 
the  employ  of  Mr.  Greenwood,  who  is  building 
houses  in  Tooley-street  for  the  Fire  Brigade.  I 
am  a laboimer,  and  do  not  belong  to  any  society. 
Yesterday  afternoon  I was  by  the  scaffolding 
loading  my  hod  with  bricks,  when  the  prisoner 
came  up  to  me  and  called  me  a scamp,  and  told 
me  I was  depriving  him  of  bis  bread.  I told  him 
I was  exercising  my  lawful  calling,  when  he  said, 
“You  are  not:  you  are  robbing  others  of  their 
just  rights,  and  you  would  not  do  that  if  you 
belonged  to  the  society.”  I told  him  to  leave  me 
and  let  me  go  on  with  my  work,  when  he 
threatened  to  serve  me  out,  and  shook  the  pole  of 
my  hod  as  I was  ascending  the  ladder.  He  then 
went  away,  but  retxirned  about  an  hour  after- 
wards, when  he  again  made  use  of  threatening 
language  and  struck  me.  He  said,  also,  if  I 
attempted  to  carry  any  more  bricks  he  would  pull 
down  the  scaflbld. 

Prisoner,  in  reply,  said,  I was  drunk  at  the 
time,  and  did  not  moan  any  harm.  It  was  only 
a little  chaff. 

Another  charge  was  here  brought  against  the 
prisoner  hy  Charles  Henry  Griffith,  another 
labourer  employed  on  the  same  building. 

After  evidence  bad  been  given, 

Mr.  Seeker  said, — You  have  committed  a gross 
outrage  by  insulting  these  two  respectable,  honest, 
hard-working  men  in  the  lawful  performance  of 
their  avocations,  by  attempting  to  force  them 
from  earning  their  subsistence  by  their  labour  for 
themselves  and  families,  by  means  of  cowardly 
threats.  Yon  not  only  threaten,  but  yon  assault 


one,  and  xise  him  in  such  a manner  that  it  is  a 
wonder  he  did  not  fall  from  the  ladder  with  his 
load  of  bricks.  You  also  threatened  to  pull  down 
the  soafibld  because  these  men  do  not  like  to  join 
in  the  strike,  and  allow  themselves  and  families 
to  starve.  You  say  that  you  were  drunk,  and  did 
not  know  what  you  were  doing.  That  is  denied 
by  Inspector  Mackenzie.  What  business  have 
you  or  any  other  person  to  interfere  with  men  in 
their  lawful  occupations  ? They  have  a right  to 
dispose  of  their  labour  as  they  please,  without 
being  inteiTupted.  You  must  pay  a fine  of  3/. 
and,  iu  default,  you  are  committed  to  prison  for 
two  months,  and  you  must  also  find  two  sureties 
in  the  sum  of  10/.  each  for  three  months. 

The  prisoner  was  then  removed  to  gaol. 


PROGRESS  OF  GLASS-PAINTING. 

Sib, — I have  for  years  been  interested  in  glass- 
painting,  and  my  attention  has  been  lately  again 
directed  to  the  subject  by  two  visits  to  Lincoln 
and  Canterbury  Cathedrals,  and  by  a desire  my- 
self to  put  up  a memorial  window  in  an  Early 
English  triplet.  But  I am  very  much  dissatisfied 
with  the  progress  of  English  work  since  the  expo- 
sition of  it  at  Hyde-park  in  1851.  I don’t  profess 
to  be  a connoisseur,  but  I have  meditated  with 
much  pleasure  on  the  glass  at  Chartres,  Bourges, 
Rouen  j also  at  Beauvais  aud  Amiens  j aud  both  at 
Amiens  and  Paris  I have  seen  the  imitation  of  the 
ancient  Early  Pointed  glass  by  the  Paris  artists. 
I am  under  tbe  conrictiou  that  the  French  modem 
work  is  very  superior  to  any  that  1 have  seen  in 
England.  The  large  east  wmdow  at  Lincoln 
seems  to  me  a confirmation  of  my  opinion.  I thmk 
you  would  be  doing  good  service  to  open  your 
pages  to  this  subject,*  for  I canuot  but  think  ^eie 
is  much  truth  in  the  remark  of  the  workman  I 
saw  at  Lincoln  Cathedral.  He  said  that  glass- 
painting now  was  made  too  much  a matter  of 
bargain  and  cheapness.  On  the  other  hand,  I be- 
lieve if  it  were  once  understood,  by  gentlemen 
desirous  of  erecting  memorial  windows,  that  any 
one  artist  did  really  use  cobalt  for  his  blues,  in- 
stead of  precipitate  of  iron,  silver  for  bis  gold 
colours  instead  of  antimony,  and  so  on,  to  obtain 
the  best  approach  to  the  brilliancy  of  tbe  twelfth 
and  thirteenth  century  glass,  they  would  not 
hesitate  to  g^ve  the  necessary  extra  price.  If  I 
am  wrong  in  supposing  that  modoru  work  in 
Lincoln,  Doncaster,  and,  above  all,  Ely,  is  not 
what  it  might  be,  I still  think  I shall  have  don^ 
good  service  in  cUcitiug  opinions  on  the  subject. 

A 


DECISIONS  UNDER  METROPOLITAN 
BUILDING  ACT. 

TEMrOBABT  BUILDINGS. 

At  the  Westminster  Police  Court  last  week,  Mr.  Samuel 
S.  Wilson,  of  Burton-street,  Eaton-snuarc,  appeared  to  a 
sunnnons  obtained  a^iist  him  by  Mr.  Samuel  Beach- 
croft,  district  surveyor,  of  St.  Luke's,  Chelaee,  charginj: 
him  “ That  in  erecting  a building  he  had  constructed  the 
enclosure  walls  of  wood,  being  a combustible  substance,, 
instead  of  brick,  stone,  or  other  hard  and  incombustible 
substance,  the  foundations  resting  upon  the  solid  ground 
or  upon  concrete,  or  other  solid  substance ; ” aud  further, 

“ that  he  bad  omitted  to  cover  extenialiy  the  roof  of  the 
said  building  with  slate,  tile,  metal,  or  oiher  incombusti- 
ble material.” 

Defendant  admitted  the  matter  and  smd-.— Owing  to  a 
recent  fire  at  a large  draper’s  in  Sloane-street,  by  which 
the  premises  were  entirely  destroyed,  it  was  found  neces- 
sary to  erect  a temporary  building  of  wood,  wldch  waa 
covered  with  asphalt.  Before  commencing  this  defendant 
made  application  to  Mr.  Beachcroft,  who  informed  him.  ' 
that  he  could  not  give  him  permission  to  violate  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Building  Act  j upon  which  defendant,  under 
a special  clause  in  the  statute,  applied  to  the  Central 
Bosurd,  submitting  tbe  plan  and  soliciting  their  pennission.  < 
which  was  given. 

Mr.  Hayman,  one  of  the  firm  whose  premises  were  de- 
stroyed by  the  fire,  said  that,  alter  the  plans  had  been  sent 
in  to  the  Board,  showing  how  the  temporary  building  was 
about  to  be  constructed,  Mr.  Hart,  a genUema:*  who  re- 
presented himself  to  be  one  of  the  surveyors  to  the  Board,  , 
came  and  inspected  the  premises,  approved  of  the  plan,  , 
and  gave  permission  for  the  construction  of  the  premises  i 
for  nine  months,  informing  him  that  if  he  then  required  ' 
an  extension  of  the  time  he  must  again  apply  to  the  Board.  i 

Mr.  Beachcroft  said  that,  as  accidents  soon  occurred,  i 
he  had  felt  it  his  duty  to  write  to  the  superiiilendent  at 
the  Board  of  Works,  to  inquire  whether  permission  had  ' 
been  there  given  forthe  structure,  in  order  that  he  might 
be  released  Jrom  any  responsibility ; and  the  resuit  was.  i 
that  on  the  Uth  of  July  he  received  the  notice  he  pro- 
duced, stating  that  permission  had  been  refused. 

Mr.  Dayman  thought  that  it  would  be  hard  upon  the  i 
defendant  now  to  render  him  amenable  to  the  Building  | 
Act,  upon  the  refusal  of  permission,  which  had  been 
issued  something  like  six  weeks  after  consent  by  the  i 
visiting  surveyor,  upon  faith  of  whose  approval  and  con- 
sent they  went  on  with  the  structure.  Mr.  Hart,  whom  I 
he  assumed  to  be  a proper  officer  of  the  Board,  might  ; 
have  taken  upon  himself  to  give  a permission  which  he 
had  no  right  to  do,  but  that  was  a matter  between  lum  i 
and  the  Board,  and  the  defendant  ought  not  to  suffer  i 
for  it. 

After  a conversation,  the  summons  was  adjourned  for  ' 

* Our  correspondent  Is  evidently  not  an  old  reader  of 
^fie  Builder. 
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six  weeks,  by  which  time  Mr.  Hayman’s  firm  will,  in  all 
probability,  uo  longer  require  the  temporary  structure  in 
■question. 


RECENT  PATENTS  CONNECTED  WITH 
BUILDING.* 

Clay  Earths  por  BuiLDiyo  Purposes. — 

I J.  Eccles,  Blackburn.  Dated  January  15,  1859. — 

: The  patentee  takes  material  as  free  from  im- 
I purities  as  possible,  and  after  tempering  sucb 
material  moulds  it  into  the  shape  of  the  articles 
required,  either  by  compressing  the  material 
through  moulding  orifices,  or  placing  it  in 
I mould  boxes.  At  the  time  of  moulding  he  makes 
I hollows  or  perforations  of  such  number  and  extent 
as  the  shape  of  the  articles  admit  of,  then  carefully 
removes  the  moulded  articles  so  as  to  be  readily 
subjected  to  the  drying  action  of  currents  of  air 
both  hot  and  cold,  produced  by  mechanical  means 
described  in  the  specification  of  a patent  granted 
to  him  on  the  2nd  of  December,  1857.  When 
thoroughly  dry  he  places  the  articles  in  a kilu  so 
arranged  that  every  part  shall  be  subjected  to  as 
nearly  a uniform  temperature  as  possible,  carefully 
avoiding  the  direct  action  of  the  flames  of  the 
furnace  upon  the  articles : by  tills  means  he  is  en- 
abled to  produce  articles  from  clay  earths,  as  sub- 
stitutes for  stone  and  other  materials,  free  from 
cracks  and  other  imperfections,  which  have 
hitherto  been  the  great  objections  to  the  use  of 
such  articles. 

Nails  or  Drivihg-  Articles. — If.  Wigzell, 
Exeter.  Dated  January  1,  1859. — The  forms  of 
nails  described  by  the  patentee  are  wholly  or 
partly  twisted  or  spiral,  and  are  such  that  nails 
made  as  described  offer  a greater  resistance  to 
drawing  than  the  ordinary  nails  or  other  driving 
articles,  as  they  cannot  when  driven  be  ivithdrawn 
by  a direct  strain  without  tearing  away  the  wood 
into  which  they  arc  driven, 

PixiKG  Door  and  other  Knobs. — J.  Gihhons, 
Oxford-street.  Dated  January  12,  1859. — In 
place  of  the  outer  end  of  the  male-screw  or  pro- 
jection being  closed  by  a fixed  cover  or  plate  form- 
ing part  of  the  male-screw  or  projection  as  hereto- 
fore, a moveable  cover  is  emjiloyed,  which  is 
separated,  from  the  projection  on  the  fixed  rose, 
and  also  separate  from  the  female-screw  on  the 
moveable  or  covering  rose.  This  cover  and  the 
fixed  rose  are  made  with  notches,  slots,  recesses, 
or  parts,  which,  when  they  come  together,  aud 
are  in  use,  connect  the  cover  with  the  hollow 
male-screw  or  other  parts  of  the  fixed  ro.se,  so  that 
the  cover  will  be  prevented  turning  when  the 
knob  is  turned ; and  such  connecting  of  the  cover 
with  the  fixed  rose  or  instrument  on  the  door 
may  be  such  that  the  pull  to  open  the  door  may 
be  on  the  fixed  rose  without  acting  on  the  cover- 
ing rose. 

B.ikees’  Ovens.— tf.  B.  Brouof,  Paris,  Dated 
January  1,  1859,  — This  invention  consists  jn  a 
mode  of  constructing  bakers’  ovens,  by  means  of 
which  the  patentee  can  hake,  and  produce,  at  the 
same  time,  tlie  steam  necessary  for  working  a 
motive-power.  He  obtains  this  result  by  fitting 
one  or  more  series  of  boiler-tubes  in  the  arches  of 
the  ordinary  ovens.  The  whole  is  disposed  so  that 
the  steam  produced  goes  in  the  boiler,  from  which 
it  may  be  taken  for  working  the  motive-power, 
heating  water,  or  any  other  purposes.  The  boiler 
may  be  heated  without  heating  the  oven. 

Hacks  and  Water-Cisterns.  — W.  Hood, 
Upper  Tbamos-street,  London.  Dated  January  4, 
1859. — This  invention  consists,  first,  in  hinging  a 
flap  or  grating,  or  flaps  or  gratings,  to  stable- 
racks,  by  means  of  spring  binges,  or  by  means  of 
hinges  acting  in  conjunction  with  springs,  in  such 
manner  that  the  said  flaps  or  gratings  shall  con- 
stantly press  upon  the  bay  or  other  fodder  In  the 
racks,  and  prevent  the  cattle  from  withdrawing  it 
wastefnlly  j second,  in  fitting  in  water-cisterns, 
covers  (by  preference  iu  the  form  of  perforated 
plates  or  gratings),  and  supported  at  one  end  on  a 
rest  or  rests  of  any  suitable  kind,  and  having  at 
the  other  end  pins  or  projections  moving  in  slots 
(by  preference  angular  in  form),  or  otherwise,  in 
such  manner  that  one  end  of  the  plate  may  he  so 
moved  as  to  allow  the  other  end  to  full  when  the 
horse  or  other  animal  is  about  to  drink. 

Chimney-Cowl  and  Ventilator. — A.  Bed- 
horotigh,  Southampton.  Dated  January  -1, 1859. — 
This  cowl  consists  of  an  inner  tube  or  conical- 
shaped flue  surrounded  by  an  outer  case,  in  the 
sides  of  which  are  transverse  openings  with  de- 
flecting plates,  to  give  an  upward  direction  to  the 
air  entering  through  them,  about  2 inches  to 
4 inches,  move  or  less.  From  the  top  of  tlie  central 
tube  there  is  a stop-plate,  which  entirely  covers 
all  direct  access  to  the  tube  from  the  top  of  the 
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cowl ; but  the  smoke  aud  vitiated  air  ascending 
through  the  tube  are  carried  off  through  apertures 
made  and  fitted  in  the  form  of  an  ornamental  top, 
which  communicates  with  spaces  outside  of  the 
covering-plate  before  alluded  to.  R.aiii  or  other 
water  Is  carried  off  from  the  covering-plate  through 
side  apertures  and  through  tubes,  which  direct  the 
water  through  the  transveree  openings  in  the  case 
outside  of  the  inuer  tube,  and  tend  to  keep  them 
clean. 


^TtsaKitnea:. 

The  Wax -Tree. — In  the  nursery  gardens 
established  by  the  French  government  in  Algeria  a 
trial  has  lately  been  made,  witlr  perfect  success,  of 
a tree — new  in  Europe — the  goingamadon,  or  the 
wax-tree  of  Cayenne,  which  furnishes  a species  of 
wax  exactly  similar  to  that  in  common  use,  and 
possessing  all  the  properties  of  bees’-wax.  The 
tree  grows  freely  and  costs  little,  and  it  has  been 
calculated  that  each  full-grown  stem  will  yield 
from  twenty  to  twenty-five  kilogrammes  annual 
produce.  A hectare  is  to  be  planted  on  the 
government  lands. 

A Picture  ba'  Joutenet. — A discovery  has 
been  made,  in  a country  church  in  the  department 
of  the  Seine-Inforieurc,  of  a painting  by  the  cele- 
brated Jouvenet,  born  at  Rouen.  The  subject  of 
this  work  of  art,  which  is  3 metres  4 centimetres 
high,  by  1 metre  55  centimetres  wide,  is  “ The 
Assumption  of  the  Virgin  Mary.”  It  is  signed 
and  dated,  bearing  the  name  of  “Jean  Jouvenet, 
Piuxit,  1713,”  the  vei’y  year  in  which  the  artist 
was  struck  with  a paralysis,  aud  lost  the  use  of  his 
right  side  and  limbs.  There  is  then  every  reason 
to  suppose  that  this  is  one  of  his  last  productions 
w'hen  be  had  the  use  of  his  right  band,  and  when 
his  talent  was  in  full  vigour  : it  is  even  said  to  be 
one  of  his  best.  The  Virgin  is  represented  clothed 
in  draperies  of  brilliant  red  and  blue,  rising  up  to 
Heaven,  surrounded  by  angels  and  cherubim,  and 
bearing  a crow'n  of  light,  or  halo,  in  an  atmosphere 
delicate  and  transparent.  The  figure  occupies 
three-fourths  of  the  canvass. 

Electeotyped  Fountain  in  Paris. — In  front 
of  the  Bibliotheque  Impifriale,  at  Paris,  is  a bronze 
fountain  which  has  just  been  coated  with  copper 
by  the  electrotype  process.  The  operation  was 
carried  on  in  a workshop  at  Auteuil.  While  the 
upper  basin,  from  which  the  water  flows  through  , 
sixteen  tigers’  mouths,  was  in  the  bath  of  sulphate 
of  copper,  a violent  thunderstorm  burst  over  Paris, 
and  the  lightning  fell  close  to  the  workshop.  Im- 
mediately after  the  storm  had  subsided,  M.  Oudry 
was  extremely  surprised  to  discover  that  the  copper 
had  been  deposited  on  the  tigers’  heads  in  streaks 
or  lines' about  the  twenty-fifth  of  an  inch  in  height, 
separated  by  eijual  intervals,  and  so  happily  ar- 
ranged that  they  form  a veritable  tiger’s  skin 
covered  with  hair,  in  as  perfect  a manner  as  if 
they  had  been  produced  by  the  hands  of  a skilful 
engraver.  This  curious  effect  of  the  electric  fluid 
has  accordingly  been  allowed  to  remain,  and  the 
result  Is  a great  addition  to  the  expressive  charac- 
ter of  the  work.  The  fountain  is  now  erected,  and 
a square  garden  round  it,  in  imitation  of  those  of 
Loudon,  was  inaugurated  previous  to  the  empe- 
ror’s /cte.  The  successful  eompletiou  of  this  work 
will  be  followed  by  a copper  deposit  on  the  foun- 
tains of  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  and  all  the  iron 
and  bronze  statues  in  Paris. 

The  South  STAEEORDsnrRE  Iron  Trade. — 
The  circular  of  Mr.  Samuel  Griffith,  metal  broker, 
Wolverhampton,  states  that  the  iron  trade  of 
South  Staffordshire  continues  satisfactory.  The 
official  list  of  prices  of  finished  iron  is  stated  as 
follows  : — Common  Staffordshire  bars,  71.  10s.  at 
the  works ; best  bars,  8Z.  lOs.  j sheets,  9^. ; doubles, 
lOL  10s. ; nail  sheets,  81. 10s. ; lattin,  12^ ; boiler 
plates,  9^. ; best  and  best  best  in  proportion; 
common  rods,  7L  10s.  j hoops,  SI.  10s.;  Canada 
plates,  12L ; and  all  sorts  in  proportion.  The 
current  prices  of  pig  iron,  StafFordshire  coal  blast, 
41.  10s.;  best  native  hydrate  pigs,  3^.  15s  to4L58.; 
first  class  all  mine  grey  forge  pigs,  3/.  73.  6d.  to 
3/.  15s. ; good  mine  pigs,  with  a modicum  of  flue 
cinder,  3L  Ss. ; mine  pigs  deteriorated  by  cinder, 
21.  123.  6d.  to  3L;  meltcrs.  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3, 
2L17s.  6d.  to  3?.  2s.  6d. ; superior  makes  of  all 
mine  meltiug  iron,  3L  10s.  to  41.  according  to 
make  and  quality.  Favourite  Shropshire  and 
Forest  of  Dean  brands,  41.  10s.  The  Glasgow 
market  for  Scotch  pigs  is  said  to  have  been  steady. 
Warrants,  52s.  9d.  to  53s.  No.  1,  G.  M.  B. 
52s.  Gd.  to  53s. ; No.  3 ditto,  52s.  6d.  to  53s. 
Gartsherrie,  55s.  6d. ; Calder,  55s.;  Coltness, 
54s.  6d. ; Glengarnock,  54s.  3d.  Shipments  far 
the  week,  12,011  tons,  against  12,393  tons  for  the 
corresponding  week  of  last  year. 


“ South  Kensington  Museum.” — During  the 
week  ending  3rd  September,  1859,  the  visitors 
have  been  as  follows  : — On  Monday,  Tuesday,  and 
Saturday,  free  days,  4,393  ; on  Monday  and  Tues- 
day, free  evenings,  3,594.  On  the  three  students’ 
days  (admission  to  the  public,  6d.)  633;  one 
students’  evening,  Wednesday,  166.  Total,  8,786. 

Covering  Joinery  Work  with  Metals. — 
Mr.  Drouin,  of  Paris,  provisionally  specified  an 
invention,  which  consists  in  covering  or  lining 
with  metal  articles  such  as  doors,  windows, 
Veuetiau  blinds,  or  otiier  such  articles  of  ordinary 
joinery.  The  objects  thus  covered  are  less  liable 
to  suffer,  are  stronger,  and  protected  against  fire. 

New  Cemetery  for  Liverpool. — At  a vestry 
meeting  held  in  Liverpool,  on  Tuesday  week,  a 
■ report  was  adopted  recommending  the  purchase 
j of  between  ninety-seven  and  ninety-eight  acres  of 
I land  in  the  Walton  district  (to  the  north-east  of 
I Liverpool),  for  the  purpose  of  a cemetery.  The 
[ cost  of  the  land  will  be  51,000^. ; and  an  addi- 
' tional  sum  of  25,000/.  was  authorized  to  be  ex- 
I pended  in  defraying  the  expenses  incident  to  the 
! completion  of  the  cemetery. 

Iron  i\  Wooden  Dock  Gates. — The  accept- 
[ ance  of  a number  of  timber  contracts  for  dock 
purposes  led  to  a discussion  lately,  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Mersey  dock  board,  upon  the 
[ compai-ative  merit  of  green-heart  timber,  and  iron 
in  the  construction  of  dock  gates.  Mr.  Boult,  one 
' of  the  members,  instanced  the  iron  gates  at  the 
Victoria  docks  in  London  as  an  example  of  the 
' efficiency,  durability,  lightness,  and  ease  in  work- 
ing, which  characterized  iron  as  a material  for 
I this  purpose.  Mr.  Hartley,  the  dock  engineer, 
said  his  attention  had  been  called  to  this  adapta- 
I tion  of  iron,  but  that  tlie  gate.s  iu  question  were 
I found  very  expensive,  and  involved  frequent 
: repairs.  In  tbe  construction  of  the  gates  for 
j the  new  works  at  Birkenhead,  he  intended  to  use 
iron,  but  ouly  for  the  ribs,  tbe  planks  being  of 
^ green-heart. 

I UNn'EBSiTY  College,  Toronto. — Progi’css  is 
j being  made  at  University  College.  The  central 
doorway  of  tbe  great  tower  is  now  approaching 
completion.  The  halls  of  the  University  are  being 
laid  with  tiles,  from  the  works  of  Messrs  Maw  & 
Co.  Broseley,  Shropshire : a man  was  sent  by 
Messrs.  Maw  aud  Co.  from  England,  for  tbe  pur- 
pose. According  to  the  Toronto  Globe,  Messrs. 
Cumberland  and  Storm,  the  architects  of  this 
w’ork,  experienced,  at  first,  considerable  difficulty 
in  finding  men  capable  of  executing  the  masonry 
and  stone  cutting  required.  For  some  years  past 
the  buildings  erected  in  Canada  had  been  of  a 
very  inferioi*  description  in  an  artistic  point  of 
view,  and  the  best  workmen  bad  left  the  province 
for  places  where  their  skill  was  required.  The 
clerk  of  the  works,  Mr.  Morris,  upon  whom,  in 
reality,  the  whole  burden  of  the  erection  has 
rested,  had,  therefore,  to  pass  many  of  his  men 
through  a regular  educational  course,  with  what 
success  the  magnificent  college,  which  now  rears 
its  head,  is  the  best  proof  we  can  offer.  These 
men  will  be  at  liberty  in  time  to  exercise  their 
skill  upon  the  buildings  in  Ottawa. 

The  Last  Novelty  in  American  Hoteldom. 
— Vertical  Railway. — The  Nexo  York  Herald 
describes  a new  and  monster  hotel  which  is  in  the 
course  of  erection  in  Madison-square,  at  the  inter- 
section of  the  Fifth  Avenue  and  Broadway  in  that 
city.  This  gigantic  establishment,  which  is  six 
stories  high,  exclusive  of  basement,  covers  an  acre 
of  ground  and  contains  500  rooms  for  guests.  It 
has  125  parlours,  with  suites  of  rooms,  and  each 
has  a bath  attached  and  a water-closet.  Some  of 
these  parlours  are  27  feet  by  15  feet.  The  accom- 
modation is  iu  every  respect  perfect;  but,  perhaps, 
the  most  powerful  feature  in  this  hotel  is  that  it 
will  contain  a vertical  railway,  that  is,  a carriage 
will  move  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  build- 
ing, and  from  bottom  to  top.  It  will  be  forced 
upwards  by  the  application  of  steam  power,  and 
the  descent  will  be  regulated  by  the  resistance  of 
hydraulic  power,  so  as  to  guard  against  accidents. 
The  car  will  be  attached  to  a shaft,  which,  being 
turned  by  steam,  will  cause  tbe  car  to  proceed 
upwards  by  means  of  a screw,  or  on  the  principle 
of  the  inclined  plane.  The  car  stops  at  each  floor, 
and  passengers  are  lauded,  aud  others  taken  in. 
In  the  same  way,  in  making  tbe  descent,  it  stops 
at  each  floor.  It  is  stated  that  there  will  be  con- 
trivances at  each  of  these  landings  to  prevent  ac- 
cidents. Behind  the  vertical  railway  is  a baggage 
elevator,  moved  by  the  same  power.  The  object 
of  this  is  obviously  to  save  the  uecessity  of  taking 
trunks  up  and  down  the  stairs  — a great  con- 
venience. Near  the  vertical  railway  there  is  a 
capacious  staircase  for  those  who  prefer  using 
their  legs.  The  cost  of  the  erection  aud  furnishing 
this  hotel  will  be  upwards  of  a miliioa  of  dollars. 
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Blackfriabs-bhidge. — Sir  : In  the  year  1854 
I submitted  to  the  Bridge  Committee  in  the  City, 
and  also  at  the  House  of  Commons,  a design  for 
the  renovation  of  Blaekfriars-bridge,  substituting 
one  opening  for  the  three  centre  existing  arches, 
and,  therefore  (since  there  is  no  novelty  in  an 
arch),  I claim  the  originality  of  the  “idea”  of 
thus  dealing  with  the  bridge.  You  will,  I doubt 
not,  do  me  the  justice  to  make  as  public  this  state- 
ment, as  you  have  your  notice  of  Mr.  Coombs’s 
plan. — Samuel  Pettok,  Architect. 

Accide>t  at  Westmixstee  kew  Bbidoe. — 
A yoimg  man  employed  at  the  lYestminster  new 
bridge  has  met  his  death  in  the  following  manner. 
The  deceased  (William  Allen)  was  at  work  on  an 
iron  girder,  from  which  he  fell  into  the  river ; 
but  in  his  descent  he  came  in  contact  with  other 
portions  of  the  ironwork.  He  had  been  but  a few 
minutes  immersed  when  he  was  brought  on  shore 
and  carried  to  the  surgery  of  Mr.  Dodd,  91, 
Bridge-road,  Lambeth,  but  life  was  quite  extinct. 

New  Reseevoih  foe  Halifax. — In  addition 
to  the  large  reservoirs  of  the  corporation  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Halifax,  another  is  about  to  be 
constructed.  It  will  be  at  Pellon,  a distance  of 
about  a mile  and  a half  from  Halifax.  It  is  to  be 
a storage  reservoir  for  spring  waters  (250,000 
gallons  per  day)  running  to  waste  in  the  Ogden 
valley ; and  to  provide  for  the  increased  quantity 
which  will  flow  from  the  conduit  in  the  Ludden- 
den  valley,  when  that  branch  of  the  works  is  com- 
pleted. The  new  reservoir  is  designed  to  hold 
some  twenty-eight  millions  and  a half  gallons, 
and  will  have  ten  acres  of  water  surface. 
Mr.  Stepheuson,  the  borough  engineer,  has  the 
superintendence  of  the  project,  and  Mr.  Dan 
Skelton,  of  Moor  End,  is  the  contractor,  who  is 
to  complete  it  for  10,500?. 

Breach  of  Contract. — At  the  Sheriffs  Court, 
Staflbrd,  a writ  of  inquiry  to  assess  damages  for 
breach  of  contract  in  the  non-delivery  of  iron  was 
lately  decided.  The  plaintiff,  Thomas  Wood,  an 
ironmaster  at  Bilston,  bought  of  the  defendants, 
Messrs.  Dimmock  and  Co.  the  Parkfield  Iron  Com- 
pany, in  September  last,  500  tons  of  iron  at  31.  5s. 
and  the  usual  form  of  contract  was  entered  into  as 
to  delivery  and  payment.  The  plaintiff  proved 
the  contract,  and  that  he  had  paid  under  it  1,155?. 
that  defendants  had  delivered  to  him  242  tons 
10  cwts.  which,  less  discount,  30?.  6s.  3d.  was 
valued  at  757?.  16s.  3d.  having  been  overpaid  by 
plaintiff  397?.  Ss.  9d.  Under  the  contract  plain- 
tiff claimed  2i  per  cent,  on  cash  payments,  amount- 
ing to  28?.  I7s.  6d.  and  96?.  11s.  3d.  for  damages  in 
non-delivery,  being  increased  value  of  iron.  Plain- 
tiff’ also  proved  that  defendants  were  admittedly 
indebted  to  bim  on  a general  account  for  work 
1,150?.  178.  8d.  making  a total  due  to  plaintifl'  of 
1,673?.  10s.  2d.  for  which  the  jury  gave  a verdict. 
The  defendants  did  not  appear. 

New  Process  foe  Watering  Streets. — A 
curious  e-\periment  is  now  being  tried  at  Lyons 
for  laying  the  dust  in  public  promenades.  A 
chymist  of  that  city  having  accidentally  spilt  some 
hydrochloric  acid  on  a terrace,  found  that  it 
maintained  the  spot  on  which  it  fell  in  a state  of 
permanent  moisture.  This  led  him  to  think  that 
by  watering  the  streets  with  water  tinctured  with 
this  acid  the  dust  on  large  macadamized  roads 
might  he  laid,  or  rather  prevented  from  rising. 
Experiments  were  first  made  on  the  Cours 
Napoleon,  betw’een  the  Rhone  and  the  Perrache 
station.  The  success,  according  to  Galignani, 
was  complete,  and  has  proved  durable,  the 
carriage-way  having  now  been  several  months  free 
from  dust  j and  another  experiment  is  now  being 
made  on  the  Place  Bellecour.  The  acid  forms 
one  of  several  deliquescent  salts,  which  attract  the 
moisture  of  the  air,  especially  during  the  night. 

Belfast. — A terrace  of  houses  are  being  erected 
on  the  Elmswood  property,  which  is  situated  op- 
posite the  Queen’s  College,  and  which  has  lately 
been  laid  out  in  building  lots.  The  proprietor 
purposes  calling  the  terrace  the  “ Queen’s  Elms,” 
in^  commemoration  of  her  Majesty  having  been 
driven  through  this  property  in  her  progress  to 
visit  the  college  on  the  occasion  of  her  visiting 
Belfast  in  1849.  The  central  house  of  the  seven 
intersects  the  old  avenue,  by  which  her  Majesty 
approached  the  college,  and  is  opposite  the  entrance 
tower  of  that  building.  The  owner  of  the  estate 
has  stipulated  that  the  row  of  elms,  which  stands 
parallel  to  the  road,  is  to  remain.  The  houses, 
which  are  Tndor-ish  in  style,  are  built  of  patent 
dressed  red  bricks,  the  dressings  round  doors,  win- 
dows, gables,  and  parapets  being  of  cut  stone,  from 
near  Dungannon.  The  houses  are  being  erected 
by  Me^rs.  Connor  & Co.  of  Belfast,  their  tender 
being  7.350?.  exclusive  of  grates,  chimney-pieces, 
railing,  and  the  erection  of  stable  oflices.  The 
architect  is  Mr.  Thomas  Jackson. 


Association  op  Foremen  Engineehs, — On 
Saturday  night  last,  at  the  ordinary  monthly 
meeting  of  the  Association  of  Foremen  Engineers, 
Mr.  C.  F,  Hayes  read  a paper  on  the  manufacture 
of  rifles.  The  reader  detailed  with  much  minute- 
ness the  processes  practised  at  Enfield  and  else- 
where in  the  construction  of  the  death-dealing 
weapons,  and  obtained  a vote  of  thanks  for  his 
pains.  Mr.  Newton,  of  the  Royal  Mint,  presided 
on  the  occasion. 

The  Strike  in  Dublin. — Advertisements  have 
been  issued  from  four  of  the  leading  building  firms 
in  this  city  for  carpenters,  at  wages  ranging  from 
the  old  standard  of  4s.  8d.  to  5s.  per  day,  the  pre- 
sent demand  of  the  men  on  strike.  The  following 
counter  advertisement  appears  in  the  journals : — 
“Notice:  The  employers  of  this  city  advertising 
for  carpenters  arc  those  refusing  to  give  the  ad- 
vanced rate  of  4d.  per  day  to  their  workmen. 
P.  M'Donald,  Secretary.”  Some  firms  are  making 
arrangements  with  an  extensive  saw-mill  factory 
for  the  supply  of  a large  assortment  of  every 
article  in  the  building  line  that  machinery  can 
perfect,  and,  by  the  general  adoption  of  this  course, 
think  they  may  be  able  henceforth  to  reduce  con- 
siderably the  number  of  carpenters,  while  the 
work  will  be  at  less  cost. 

Budeum  and  Cnidus. — The  expedition  under 
Mr.  Newton  being  now  concluded,  the  whole  of 
the  plans,  drawings,  and  photographs  made  during 
the  excavations  have  been  deposited  in  the  British 
Museum.  These  consist  of  the  following : — 
1.  Plans  of  the  Mausoleum,  of  other  sites  ex- 
cavated at  Budrum,  Cnidus,  and  Branchida5,  and 
of  several  ancient  sites  in  Caria  visited  in  the 
course  of  the  expedition.  All  these  plans  have 
been  executed  by  Lieutenant  Smith,  R.E.  2. 
Drawings  of  the  architecture  of  the  maiisoleum, 
the  castle  at  Budrum,  the  lion  tomb  at  Cnidus, 
also  various  architectural  remains  and  picturesque 
views  taken  at  Budrum,  Cnidus,  and  Cos,  by  Mr. 
R.  P.  Pullner,  architect.  3.  Upwards  of  300  photo- 
graphic negatives,  containing  views  of  sculpture, 
excavations,  and  scenery  at  Budrum,  Cnidus,  and 
Branchid®,  by  Corporal  Spacbman,  R.E.  4.  Fac- 
similes of  the  armorial  bearings  and  inscriptioas 
placed  on  the  walls  of  the  castle  at  Budrum,  by 
the  Knights  of  St.  John.  These  facsimiles  have 
been  executed  by  Corporal  Spacbman,  R.E.  The 
plans,  drawings,  and  photographs  form  a series  of 
documents  for  the  History  of  the  Expedition,  and 
it  is  to  he  hoped  that  they  may  be  published 
without  delay  in  a suitable  manner. 

Gas. — The  Serts  Mercury,  in  reporting  the 
third  annual  meeting  of  the  Hertford  Gas  Com- 
pany, says  : — “ The  report  of  the  directors  recom- 
mended that  a dividend  of  7i  per  cent,  less 
income-tax,  be  declared,  which  would  leave  a 
balance  in  hand  of  169?.  16s.  9d.  The  report  was 
adopted.  A resolution  was  agreed  to,  authorizing 
the  payment  in  future  of  lOs.  6d.  each  to  the 
directors  for  every  attendance,  and  3?.  3s.  per 
annum  to  the  auditor.  A vote  of  thanks  to  the 
directors  and  auditor  for  their  past  gratuitous  ser- 
vices was  agreed  to  unanimously.  Mr.  Church, 
manager  of  the  works,  being  about  to  leave  Hert- 
ford, to  take  charge  of  extensive  gasworks  at 
Weymouth,  Mr.  Sworder  proposed  a resolution 
expressing  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  share- 
holders with  his  conduct  during  the  last  eleven 
years,  and  an  opinion  that  the  success  of  the  com- 
pany was  mainly  owing  to  bis  energy  and  skill ; 
and  also  wishing  him  great  success  in  bis  new 
undertaking.  The  resolution  was  seconded  by 

Mr.  Folkard,  and  agreed  to  unanimously.” 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Aylesbury  Gas  Com- 
pany a good  dividend  was  declared,  and  it  was  also 
resolved  to  reduce  the  price  of  gas  to  5s.  per  1,000 

feet. At  a recent  meeting  of  the  shareholders  of 

the  Ashford  Gas  Company  it  was  resolved  that  the 
recommendation  of  the  directors  to  reduce  the 
price  of  gas  from  6s.  8d.  to  6s.  per  1,000  cubic 

feet  should  be  adopted. “ In  London,  where 

coals  are  comparatively  dearer  than  in  any  other 
city  in  the  kingdom,”  says  a Glasgow  paper,  “ gas 
is  only  4s.  per  1,000  cubic  feet,  in  Liverpool  it  is 
3s.  9d.,  in  Birmingham  3s.  3d.,  and  in  Whitehaven 
28.  6d.  against  5s.  in  Glasgow.  Why  should  gas 
be  dearer  in  the  very  centre  of  the  great  coal 
district  of  Scotland  than  in  any  other  part  of 
the  kingdom  ? In  twenty-five  years  the  price  of 
gas  has  been  reduced  in  Liverpool  from  40s.  to  48. 
per  1,000  feet.  By  a constant  pressure  of  the 
interest  of  the  consumers  on  the  springs  of  pro- 
duction, the  price  has  dropped  down  in  a quarter 
of  a century  at  the  rate  of  about  Is.  6d.  a-year. 
In  1850,  when  the  price  was  4s.  6d.,  the  gross 
income  of  the  gas  companies  was  101,000?.;  and 
in  1858,  when  the  price  was  3s.  9d.,  the  gross 
income  was  165,000?.  The  consumption  of  gas  in 
that  period  had  doubled.” 


Sinking  of  the  Bikmingham  Canal  at 
Tipton. — The  ground  under  a portion  of  the 
Birmingham  Canal  at  Tividale,  near  the  new 
tunnel,  has  suddenly  sunk  8 to  10  feet,  the  water 
pouring  out  into  the  adjoining  fields.  Fears  were 
entertained  that  the  water  would  enter  the  mines. 
The  accident  is  attributed  to  workings  in  the  lime- 
stone underneath.  Some  two  acres  of  groxxnd 
sank. 

Forged  Iron  Plates. — In  the  exhibition  of 
the  Rouen  foundries  are  to  be  remarked  two 
forged  iron  plates  for  the  steam-frigate  Za  Oloire, 
in  course  of  construction  at  Toulou.  They  weigh 
1,050  kilogrammes,  are  11  centimetres  thick,  and 
70  centimetres  by  1 metre  75  cent.  All  these 
shot-proof  plates  were  forged  on  templates  of  the 
vessel,  and  are  ready  to  be  put  in  place. 

Coating  Iron  and  Steel  with  Metals. — 
Mr.  Beslay,  of  Paris,  employs  an  alkaline  bath, 
his  claim  being  for  the  use  of  caustic  alkalies  in 
the  bottom  or  decomposition  baths  in  coating  or 
covering  iron  or  steel  with  tin,  zinc,  or  lead.  The 
alkaline  bath  he  forms  somewhat  in  the  following 
proportions: — Metal,  5 to  6 parts;  caustic  potash, 
15  to  20  parts;  water  1,000  parts.  In  operating 
with  tin  he  bolls  the  metal,  or  its  oxide,  in  a solu- 
tion of  caustic  potash. 

New  French  Wheelbarrow. — A new  wheel- 
barrow, which  was  worked  by  the  men  employed  to 
repair  the  damage  occasioned  by  the  fHes  in  the 
gardens  of  the  TuUeries,  is  attracting  much  atten- 
tion. The  two  legs  are  replaced  by  two  wheels, 
smaller  than  the  one  in  front,  and  fixed  under  the 
body  of  the  barrow.  The  bandies  are  on  a level 
with  the  hands  of  the  workman;  and  thus,  upon  a 
level  road,  a slight  push  is  all  that  is  necessary  for 
the  transport  of  the  heaviest  load.  The  three 
: wheels,  being  almost  close  together,  the  act  of 
turning  the  barrow  in  the  smallest  place  becomes 
as  easy  as  possible.  The  workman  has  hut  to  lean 
upon  one  of  the  handles,  and  the  front  wheel  is 
lifted  from  the  ground,  leaving  the  barrow  free  to 
be  mancDuvred  like  a common  hand-cart. 

Death  from  Fall  op  a Wall  at  Abingdon. 
— A correspondent  of  the  Reading  Mercury  nar- 
rates the  particulars  of  the  death  of  a woman, 
from  the  fall  of  a wall  in  Ock-street,  Abingdon. 
Surprise  and  indignation  appear  to  have  been  felt, 
on  the  part  of  some  of  the  inhabitants,  that,  in. 
taking  down  the  house  where  the  accident  oc- 
curred, the  builder  “pulled  all  the  back  of  the 
place  down,  and  left  the  front  wall  standing  all 
the  way  up,  only  a brick  thick.”  The  coroner’s 
jury  returned  a verdict  of  accidental  death,  with 
a reprimand  to  the  builder  for  his  negligence ; 
whereupon,  it  is  added,  he  presented  the  husband 
of  the  woman  with  a solatium  of  6?. 

Railway  Matters.  — A patent,  says  the 
Quebec  Gazette,  has  recently  issued  for  an  im- 
provement in  locomotive  engines.  It  is  the  mag- 
netising of  the  driving  wheels,  thereby  causing 
7 5 per  cent,  additional  adhesion  to  the  iron  track ; 
thus  enabling  a light  engine  of  17  tons  weight  to 
perform  the  work  of  a heavy  engine  of  30  tons. 
An  experiment  was  lately  made,  when  the  track 
and  wheels  were  greased,  and  the  locomotive 
chained  to  a post : steam  power  was  then  applied, 
without  this  attachment,  when  it  required  191b. 
steam  to  the  inch  to  slip  the  driving  wheels. 
With  the  attachment,  it  required  351b.  steam  to 
slip  the  wheels.  On  a clean  rail  it  required  about 
501b.  steam  per  inch  to  slip  the  wheels  without 
magnetism, — with  magnetism  and  the  same  kind 

of  rails,  881b.  of  steam. Although  the  cost  of 

railways  in  the  United  Kingdom  has  averaged 
34,243?.  per  mile,  viz.  38,779?.  in  England, 
27,533?.  in  Scotland,  and  15,061?.  in  Ireland,  the 
average  cost  of  lines  of  railway  for  which  acts  have 
been  obtained  since  1848,  and  which  are  now 
opened  for  traffic,  has  amounted  to  10,500?.  per 
mile,  namely,  12,600?.  per  mile  in  England, 
8,700?.  per  mile  in  Scotland,  and  6,600?.  per 
mile  in  Ireland.  Of  the  total  amount  of  money 
raised,  81,683,179?.  has  been  raised  by  loans, 
61,854,547?.  by  preference  shares,  and  the  re- 
mainder, namely,  181,837,781?.  by  ordinary  share 

capital. Of  the  140,000,000  railway  passengers 

(in  round  numbers)  conveyed  last  year,  18,302,384 
were  first-class,  41,693,289  secoiid-cla88,79,145,464 
third-class  and  parliamentary,  and  52,562  holders 
of  annual  or  season  tickets.  The  other  “ live 
stock”  included  2,323,305  head  of  cattle,  6,930,160 

sheep,  and  2,048,619  pigs. The  railway  works 

in  and  near  Sherborne  are  progressing.  To  the 
west  are  a couple  of  miles  of  rails  in  an  unbroken 
line.  On  the  east,  the  Oborne  embankment  is 
approaching  the  homestead  of  Castle  farm.  The 
bridges  at  Castleton  and  Westbury  are  all  but 
complete.  The  river  is  being  diverted,  the  goods 
sheds  are  marked  out,  and  the  foundation-stone 
of  the  Sherborne  station  has  been  laid. 
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its  next  possessor,  Sir  WnUam  Craven,  Lord 
Mayor,  in  1610,  and  leased  in  1701  to  the 
company. 

A pleasant  'writer  on  Old  London  some  time 
since  surprised  the  public  by  stating  that  there 
was  not  a street  in  the  City  in  which,  either  in 
one  part  or  the  other,  the  wayfarer  might  not 
see  a tree.  At  first  thought  of  the  general  dingi- 
ness, the  truth  of  this  assertion  seems  unlikely  : 
if,  however,  the  wanderer  in  the  busy  streets  has 
time  to  look  about,  he  will  find,  although  many 
trees  have  'withered  away  and  been  removed 
since  the  observation  was  made,  that  it  is 
tolerably  correct.  Look  in  Holbom ; in  St. 
Andrew’s  churchyard  and  the  Old  Bailey. 
There  are  some  very  fair  trees  in  Chancery-lane, 
on  the  east  side,  towards  the  quaint-looking  inn 
and  court ; in  Fetter-lane  ; behind  the  old  gate 
of  Bernard’ s-inu  ; and  in  some  other  parts.  In 
Shoe-lane  glance  towards  the  burial-ground, 
which  is  now  closed  for  burial  purposes,  and 
down  some  other  openings ; trees  are  to  be  seen 
which  look  as  fresh  as  may  be  reasonably  ex- 
pected in  such  a smoky  atmosphere.  In  Fleet- 


street  you  catch  a sight  of  the  trees  around  St. 
Bride’s  church.  In  Farringdon-street  the  foli- 
age roams  over  the  walls  towards  the  Stationers’- 
hall.  In  New  Bridge-street  you  have  another 
view  of  the  St.  Bride’s  trees  : in  the  otlrer 
roads  running  hence  westward  trees  are  also 
to  be  seen  : the  same  is  to  be  said  of  Ludgate- 
hill.  In  St.  Andre'w’s-hill,  Upper  Thames- 
street,  and  other  streets  in  this  direction,  there 
are  some  very  luxuriant  trees  branching  over  the 
roadway.  Even  in  Great  Knight  Eyder-street 
you  get  a peep  through  the  gateway  of  Doctors’ 
Commons  of  pleasant  green  foliage.  This 
street,  by  the  way,  is  worth  examination,  as 
a characteristic  example  of  an  Old  London 
street.  In  Godliman-street,  in  Bennet’s-hill, 
in  the  Eoman  roadway,  Watling-street,  the 
dingy  brickwork  is  pleasantly  enlivened  by 
City  trees.  On  the  south  side  of  St.  Paul’s 
some  young  trees  have  been  planted,  and  seem 
to  be  tliriving  : on  the  north-east  part  of  the 
churchyard  tlie  trees  have  gro'wn  wonderfully 
during  the  last  few  years,  and  look  well  against 
Wren’s  grey  building.  Who  would  expect  to 


Wooden  London — Lingcrings  of  the  Fast. 


ITS  of  old  London  come 
now  and  then  into  view, 
when  new  thoroughfares 
are  opened  or  alterations 
are  made  in  ancient 
neighbourhoods,  that 
.show  us  the  mode  of 
construction  practised, 
and  prevent  any  feel- 
ing of  wonder  at  the 
fact  that  when  a fire  did 
break  out  its  ravages 
were  very  extensive. 
We  are  not  speaking  of 
Eoman  London,  or  even 
Mediasval  London,  but 
of  London  in  the  reign 
of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
and  from  that  time  to 
the  occurrence  of  the 
fire  of  1666,  the  Fire 
of  Loudon,  ]oar  excel- 
lence. 

Looking  at  some  of 
those  buildings,  incon- 
venient in  plan  and 
composed  of  very  com- 
bustible materials,  the 
divisions  betweenhouses 
being,  in  many  instances, 
entirely  of  wood,  with 
beams  running  from  one 
set  of  premises  to  another,  and  the  highly- 
pitched  roofs,  supported  by  a forest  of  wood- 
work, it  is  a matter  of  surinise  how  the  fire- 
men contrived  to  prevent  even  more  terrible 
calamities  than  those  which  occurred. 

It  is  shown  by  the  evidence  of  a number  of 
persons  of  both  sexes,  and  of  various  con- 
ditions, present  at  the  fire  of  1666,  together 
with  Lord  Clarendon’s  report  in  connection 
with  that  event,  that  a strong  belief  existed 
at  the  time  that  the  fire  was  not  caused  by 
accident  or  incendiarism  in  a single  house,  but 
that  foreigners  and  other  malicious  persons  had 
systematically  fired  the  city  in  numerous 
places.  The  evidence  in  favour  of  this  idea  is 
so  vague  and  unsatisfactory,  that  it  seems 
scarcely  worthy  of  attention ; and  when  we 
look  at  such  a clump  of  buildings  as  the  one 
we  have  represented  below,  and  recollect  that 
the  entire  city  was  a close  mass  of  dwellings 
similarly  formed  and  situated,  that  the  means 
of  extinguishing  fires  were  of  the  most  primi- 
tive and  insufficient  description,  and  that 
owing  to  the  imbecility  of  the  Lord  Mayor  no 
efi’orts  were  made  to  check  the  conflagration, 
we  cannot  feel  smprise  at  what  took  place. 
The  fire  was  allowed  to  gain  such  an  ascend- 
ancy that  when  the  men  began  seriously  to 
battle  with  the  conflagration,  it  had  become 
master,  and  roamed  at  will,  until  almost  the 
whole  of  the  combustible  materials  were 
burnt  out.  The  sketch  ■we  have  engraved  was 
made  in  Commercial-road,  ‘Whitechapel. 

As^  an  example  of  another  sort  of  "timber 
building,  or  rather  “half-timbered,”  we  give  a 
view  of  the  grotesque  front  of  the  first  East 
India  House.  It  will  serve  to  compare  with 
the  intended  new  one  in  Downing-street,  and 
give  us  comforting  assurance  that  we  have 
made  some  progress  since  the  date  of  the  old 
one  at  any  rate.  Tliis  odd  affair,  of  which 
there  is  a scarce  etching  in  the  British  Museum, 
was  surmoimted  with  two  large  dolphins  and 
the  figure  of  a man,  some  say  of  the  first  governor. 
Below  are  some  ships,  the  royal  arms,  and  arms 
of  the  company.  Our  sketch  is  copied  from 
a^  venerable  volume  of  the  “ Gentleman’s  Maga- 
zine,” which  took  it  from  an  engra'ving  of  the 
house  on  a tradesman’s  bill-head.  It  was  situ- 
ated on  part  of  the  present  site  in  Leadenhall- 
street.  According  to  Mr.  Timbs,  here  originally 
stood  the  mansion  of  Alderman  Kirton,  built 
in  the  time  of  Edward  VI.  It  was  rebuilt  on 
the  accession  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  enlarged  by 


T/te  Old  Fast  India  House. 
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find  any  growing  in  Paternoster-row,  dedicated 
to  loaves  of  another  sort ; strange  to  say,  such 
is  however  the  case.  There  is  a very  capital 
clump  of  trees  near  the  Post-office,  to  be  seen 
from  Aldersgate-street,  and  from  other  direc- 
tions. Then  there  is  the  well-known  tree  at 
the  comer  of  Lime-street,  Cheapside,  on  which 
some  rooks  built  their  nests  not  long  ago.  In 
New'gate-street  there  are  the  Christ’s  Hos- 
pital trees,  which  arc  also  seen  from  Little 
Britain  and  some  of  the  streets  close  by.  In 
most  of  the  City  graveyards  great  improve- 
ments have  been  nnide,  and  the  shrubs  and 
flowers  seem  to  flourish  better  than  might  be 
hoped.  It  should  cause  still  greater  exertions 
to  be  made  in  this  way,  and  induce  care  of  the 
trees  which  still  remain  ; for  the  sight  of  green 
boughs,  and  the  sound  of  the  rustling  of  leaves 
in  the  heart  of  this  great  metropolis,  are  almost 
as  pleasant  to  the  senses  as  water-wells  in 
the  desert. 

It  is  very  desirable  to  keep  London  from 
becoming  all  new : and  fortunately  English 
tendencies  help  to  preserve  suggestors  of  the 
past.  Memorials  of  the  old  practices,  even, 
linger  to  a greater  extent  than  is  obvious  to 
the  mass.  Notice,  for  example,  the  tradesmen’s 
Signs,  which  were  so  striking  and  inconvenient 
a feature  in  Old  London.  As  the  traffic  in- 
creased, such  projections  became  more  and 
more  a nuisance,  and  enactments  enforced  their 
removal.  Nevertheless,  the  custom  lingers. 
The  fishing-tackle  maker  still  puts  forth  his 
golden  trout ; the  optician  his  colossal  specta- 
cles, or  a naval  officer  takes  an  observation  with 
a quadrant  at  the  optician's  ; the  pawnbroker 
still  exhibits  the  cognizance  of  the  merchants 
of  Lombardy  ; and  although  the  sturdy  and 
once  well-known  Highlander  of  the  tobacco- 
nist, with  snuff-box  in  hand,  is  becoming  very 
scarce,  there  are  still  a few  specimens  left : 
some  of  them  were  well  curved  and  painted  by 
artists  of  the  same  school  as  those  who  exe- 
cuted the  figure.s  of  Gog  and  Magog  in  Guild- 
hall. The  barber  still  obtrudes  his  variegated 
pole  ; the  grocer  the  tin  canister  and  Chinese 
figures.  There  are  also  the  black  dolls,  large 
bones,  and  other  devices  of  the  rag  merchants  ; 
as  well  as  examples  of  the  suspended  golden 
fleece  of  the  woollendraper,  the  corn-sheaf  of 
the  baker,  the  gilt  hand  of  the  glover,  the 
goldbeater’s  ami,  the  golden  boot,  the  harle- 
quin of  the  oil  and  colour  shop,  and  the  iron- 
pot,  gridiron,  and  dustpan  of  the  ironmonger. 

These  evanescent  reminders  of  the  past  are 
mostly  met  with  in  bustling  neighbourhoods, 
close  to  large  populations  of  the  poorer  classes, 
such  as  Tottenbim-courtrroad,  the  City-road, 
and  elsewhere.  In  the  City-read  a baker’s 
shop  is  sunnounted  by  a coloured  figure  with 
a sheaf  of  corn  on  her  head  and  gleanings 
under  one  arm  ; at  the  sides  are  corn  sheafs. 

It  is  well  for  the  Present  to  know  of  the  Past 
for  the  sake  of  the  Future  : in  this  respect 
something  may  be  gained  even  from  Wooden 
London. 


THE  BRITISH  ARCHAEOLOGICAL  ASSO- 
CIATION IN  BERKSHIRE. 

The  British  Archu?ological  Association  opened 
its  sixteenth  auoual  congress  in  the  Mansion- 
house,  Newbury,  on  Monday  last,  with  particular 
success.  The  Earl  of  Carnarvon  presided ; and 
there  were  probably  300  persons  present,  including 
a large  number  of  ladies,  and  the  Bishop  of  Oxford, 
the  Rev.  Charles  Kingsley,  Archdeacon  Randall, 
Mr.  W.  W.  Beach,  M.P. ; Mr.  W.  S.  Portal,  Mr, 
II.  R,  Eyre,  Mr.  T.  .1.  Pettigrew,  F.R.S. ; Mr.  W. 
Mount,  Mr.  N.  Gould,  F.S.A.;  Mr.  E.  B.  Bunny, 
Alderman  Graj-,  Dr.  Palmer,  Mr.  Plancbe,  Mr. 
James  Heywood,  F.R.S. ; Major  Moore,  F.R.S. ; 
Mr.  Godwin,  Mr.  C.  E.  Davis,  Mr.  Vere  Irving, 
Mr.  G.  R.  Wright,  Mr.  Edward  Roberts,  Mr. 
Solly,  F.R.S. ; &c. 

The  chairman  delivered  a very  admirable  ad- 
dress, in  the  course  of  which  he  said  he  thought  he 
shnuld  best  fulfil  the  duty  devolving  upon  him  by 
calling  tbeir  attention,  in  the  first  place,  to  the 
CJiusos  which  had  brought  them  together  that  day ; 
Secondly,  to  the  particular  sphere  of  the  labours 
of  the  week  before  them ; and,  lastly,  to  the 
character  and  object  of  their  proceedings.  In  his 
opinion,  nowhere  in  England  could  this  meeting 
have  been  called  together  with  greater  advantage 
than  in  Newbury,  It  occupied  as  it  were  a 
central  position,  standing  upon  the  borders  of 


two  counties — Hampshire  and  Berkshire — both 
of  them  very  rich  in  historic  associations, 
both  of  them  counties  whose  historic  associa- 
tions have  never  been  properly  worked  out. 
The  longer  their  task  was  delayed,  the  greater 
and  more  formidable  would  grow  the  difficulty 
which  surrounded  it.  Year  by  year  our  local 
traditions  and  legends,  which  after  all  showed 
the  real  spirit,  feelings,  affections,  and  faith  of 
our  forefathers,  were  slowly  dying  out,  and  a 
great  portion  of  them  bad  already  perished.  It 
would  be  their  task  that  week  to  arrest,  as  far  as 
they  could,  that  decay,  and  give  fixity  and  the 
light  of  record  to  those  legends  and  traditions. 
It  was  very  difficult  to  preserve  them  in  the  pre- 
sent age,  when  the  very  circumstances  which 
contributed  to  the  increase  of  education  and  the 
augmentation  of  the  material  comforts  of  the 
working  classes  were  laying,  as  it  were,  the  axe  at 
the  very  root  of  those  legends;  just  as  the  early 
converts  from  hoatbenisin  destroyed  all  the  orna- 
ments, bronzes,  statues,  and  shrines  which  breathed 
of  the  ancient  classical  art,  and  as  in  the  present 
day  the  certificated  schoolmasters  and  pupil 
teachers  ill  appreciated  any  legend  or  tradition, 
or  superstition,  as  they  called  it,  which  had  not 
received  the  official  imprimatur  of  the  Committee 
of  Privy  Council,  But  if  there  was  an  inevitable 
tendency  to  these  local  legends  passing  away,  on 
the  other  hand,  there  never  was  a time  when  the 
substantial  monuments  and  ruins  of  the  past  were 
more  strictly  observed  or  more  justly  cared  for 
than  at  present.  The  reason  was,  that  every 
meeting  like  this  both  created  and  deepened  that 
feeling,  and  that  a knowledge  of,  and  a taste  for, 
archmological  studies  had  now  been  diffused 
amongst  the  great  body  of  the  community.  There 
was  a strong  feeling  of  conservatism — using  the 
word  in  its  widest  and  truest  sense — which  taught 
them  to  respect  and  reverence  the  past,  the 
different  ruins  and  relics  of  which  were  bound  up 
as  firmly  with  our  history  as  the  ivy  clinging  to 
some  mouldering  wall.  His  lordship,  after  giving 
an  erudite  sketch  of  the  antiquities  and  history 
of  Berkshire,  together  with  an  account  of  the 
remarkablecharacters  it  bad  produced,  next  treated 
of  arcbmology,  which,  he  said,  was  not  a curioiis 
dilettanteism,  which  saw  an  especial  virtue  in 
the  accumulation  of  minute  and  meaningless 
, oddities,  but  rather  that  study  which  pre- 
' served  the  golden  thread  of  romance  and 
! poetry  in  a practical  age.  It  was  that  study 
! which  preserved  us  our  border  minstrelsy, 

' which  inspired  that  delightful  book,  “Southey's 
I Doctor,”  and  which  culminated  in  the  master- 
I piece  of  all  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  works — “ The 
I Antiquary.”  It  was  not  merely  that  aichceology 
I was  valuable  in  itself;  it  was  valuable,  also,  for 
1 the  thousand  ideas  and  suggestions  it  awakened 
' in  the  mind  with  regard  to  the  people,  the  events, 

1 the  habits,  and  the  customs  of  far  distant  ages. 
'Nor  was  archaeology  only  suggestive;  it  was  a 
, commentary  on  history,  the  handmaid  of  history, 

I and  just  as  a knowledge  of  common  things  should 
precede  the  study  of  abstruse  subjects;  and  great 
I and  learned  historians  would  often  avoid  error, 
and  arrive  at  juster  results,  if  they  made  greater 
' allowance  for  local  details  as  to  character  and 
' climate.  But  he  even  still  would  put  in  a higher 
! claim  for  archfpology — it  was  an  integral  part  of 
history;  in  fact,  history  itself. 

Lord  Carnarvon’s  address,  which  was  a very 
remarkable  one,  and  is  only  hinted  at  in  this  out- 
line, lasted  an  hour  and  a quarter,  and  was  loudly 
cheered. 

! Tiie  Bishop  of  Oxford,  in  proposing  a vote  of 
thanks  to  the  earl  for  his  address,  observed  that 
it  came  with  peculiar  gracefulness  from  Lord 
Carnarvon,  the  inheritor  of  a name  than  which  no 
, name  w’as  brighter  in  English  annals.  For  on 
what  part  of  that  old  English  history  on  which 
they  had  been  dwelling  in  thought  could  they  look 
back  and  not  see  the  name  of  Herbert  shining 
everywhere, — in  literature,  in  politics,  in  war,  and 
all  those  noble  and  dignified  acquirements  which 
belonged  to  the  old  English  gentleman  ? He  be- 
lieved it  was  no  little  boon  that  a person  in  Lord 
Carnarvon’s  position  conferred  upon  society  when 
he  addicted  himself  to  these  pursuits,  and  came 
forward  to  show  the  good  which  was  to  come  from 
its  study.  The  measure  of  good  to  proceed  from 
the  study  of  archa?ology  was  great.  It  was,  in 
point  of  fact,  man  study—tbat  which  man  should 
stndy  — namely,  man  himself.  M'lien  a good 
arcbujologist  or  a good  antiquary  studied  these 
things,  what  was  it  for?  It  was  not  for  the 
things  themselves,  but  to  obtain  from  them  re- 
sults that  should  be  useful  to  future  generations. 
It  was  a linking  together  of  the  present  with  the 
past  time,  and  deducing  from  its  history  and  pe- 
cnliar  features  connected  with  it  that  which  was 
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calculated  to  afford  instruction  to  those  who  came 
after.  The  bishop  then  proceeded,  with  an  eloquent 
earnestness  that  was  somewhat  startling,  to  point 
out  that,  in  going  back  to  learn,  for  example,  what 
our  forefathers  with  their  good  hearts  had  done 
with  their  branch  of  yew,  it  was  not  the  desire  of 
antiquaries  to  go  back  to  such  a weapou,  but  by 
the  knowledge  thus  gained  our  own  hands  and 
hearts  were  strengthened  to  defend  our  homes, 
should  bad  times  chance  to  come,  with  those 
improved  arms  and  means  science  had  given  us. 
.Lnd,  i’  faith,  the  stalwart  bishop  looked  when  he 
said  it  as  if  he  would  willingly  have  led  a forlorn 
hope,  whether  with  bow  or  rifle. 

The  meeting  then  broke  up,  and  visits  were 
paid  to  Newbury  Church,  the  Almshouses,  the 
Museum,  which  has  been  increased  for  the  occa- 
sion by  many  contributions,  and  other  places.  At 
the  church  Mr.  C.  E.  Davis  pointed  out  such  mat- 
ters of  interest  as  it  contains.  It  is  a specimen  of 
late  Perpendicular,  very  homogeneous  and  regu- 
lar, but  without  a story.  Some  bull’s-eye  lights, 
introduced  at  the  east  end,  materially  interfere 
with  its  appearance ; and  a fine  tower-arch  is 
shut  out  by  an  organ  and  gallery. 

At  the  evening  meeting  Mr.  Heywood,  F.R.S. 
presided,  and  Mr.  Pettigrew  read  an  elaborate 
paper  on  the  antiquities  of  Berkshire,  giving  a 
sketch  of  the  various  places  to  be  visited  by  the 
members  during  the  week. 

A paper  by  Mr.  .lames  O.  Halliwell  was  then 
read,  on  the  Elizabethan  romance  of  “ Jack  of 
Newbury,”  the  remains  of  whose  residence  in  the 
town  now  form  a part  of  the  commercial  Hotel, 
called  Jack  of  Newbury.  The  writer  said  : — 

“ Warwick  is  not  more  popularly  associated 
with  the  adventures  of  the  celebrated  knight. 
Sir  Guy,  nor  Southampton  with  those  of  the 
equally  renowned  Sir  Bevis,  than  is  Newbury  with 
the  name  of  the  prosperous  clothier,  John  Winch- 
comb,  who  for  nearly  three  centuries,  if  not  for  a 
longer  period,  has  been  distinguished  by  the 
familiar  appellation  of  Jack  of  Newbury.  There 
is,  however,  this  distinction  peculiar  to  the  history 
of  the  last-named  personage,  that,  whereas  even 
' the  names  of  Guy  and  Bevis  are  fictitious,  the 
popular  novel  of  Jack  of  Newbury  concerns  not 
merelya  real  individual,but  describescircumstances 
founded  partially  on  well-ascertained  facts,  and 
partially  on  details  derived  from  traditional 
sources.  Jack’s  real  name  was  John  Wjnchcomb, 
alias  Smalwoode,  an  eminent  clothier  of  Newbury 
during  the  reigns  of  Henry  VII.  and  Henry  VIII. 
He  realized  a large  fortune,  and,  amongst  other 
benefactions  to  Newbxary,  is  said  to  have  built  the 
church  vestry.  In  his  will,  dated  in  Januarj", 
1519,  the  year  in  which  he  died,  he  is  described 
as  ‘ John  Smalwoode  the  elder,  alias  John 
Wynchcombe,  of  the  parisshe  of  Seynt  Nicholas, 
in  Newbery.’  He  gives  ‘ to  the  parisshe  churche 
of  Newbery,  towards  the  buylding  and  edifying  of 
the  same  40^.’  besides  donations  to  the  various 
altars.  He  directs  that  he  should  be  buried 
‘ in  our  Lady  Chauncell,  within  the  parisshe 
churche  of  Newbury  aforesaide  by  Alice  my  wif, 
and  a stone  to  be  leyde  upon  us  boothe.’  His  wife 
Alice  had  been  long  dead  at  the  date  of  this  will, 
as  he  had  again  married,  and  left  a widow  named 
Joan,  who  is  mentioned,  and  liberally  provided 
for.  There  are  also  legacies  to  numerous  indi- 
viduals, and  to  every  one  of  his  servants.  Amongst 
the  former  may  be  mentioned  40s.  to  Sir  John 
Waite,  parson  of  Newbury,  ‘for  the  recompens 
of  my  tithes  necligeutly  forgotten,-’  tbe'Sir’it 
is  hardly  necessary  to  observe,  not  being  the  title 
of  knighthood,  but  the  ordinary  Anglicised  one 
from  Dc/minus,  the  scholastic  denomination  of 
clergymen,  as  we  have  the  parson  Evans  termed 
Sir  Hugh  Evans,  in  the  ‘ Merry  Wives  of  Windsor.’ 
The  will  was  proved  on  the  24th  of  March,  1519, 
by  the  testator’s  son  John,  who  was  residuary 
legatee. 

"John  Winchcomh  died  within  a few  weeks 
after  the  date  of  this  will,  as  appears  from  a brass 
effigy  in  Newbury  Church,  bearing  the  following 
inscription  : — ‘ Off  your  charitie  pray  for  the  soule 
of  John  Smalwode,  alias  Wyncbcom  and  Alys  hys 
Wyfe : John  dyed  the  XV.  day  of  Feb.  a,d.*1519.’ 
Tbis  memorial,  as  is  noted  by  Mr.  Pettigrew,  must 
l>€  distinguished  from  a stone  monument  of  a man 
in  armour,  with  three  wives,  six  sons,  and  five  daugh- 
ters, which  is  soraetimesvulgarlystatedto  represent 
•lack  and  his  children,  but  which  really  belongs  to 
another  family.  Winchomb  died  at  an  advanced 
age,  six  years  after  the  battle  of  Flodden ; so  that 
the  tradition  that  he  was  present  at  that  cele- 
brated contest  is  probably  an  error,  though  it  is 
very  possible  that  he  may  have  furnished  a com- 
pany for  the  service  of  his  country.  There  is 
also  a tradition  that  he  entertained  Henry  VIII. 
and  Queen  Catherine  at  Newbury.  The  site  of 
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his  house  is  helievcd  to  have  heeu  partly  the 
ground  upon  which  the  inn  bearing  his  name  now 
stands,  and  it  is  said  that  his  worksliops  extended 
to  the  Marsh.  Certain  it  is  that  ancient  carvings, 
some  of  which  undoubtedly  belonged  to  the 
Winchcoinb  family  in  the  sixteenth  century,  were 
discovered  some  years  ago  in  pulling  down  old 
buildings  in  that  locality.  Jack’s  family  attained 
to  some  social  distinction,  for  his  eldest  son,  John, 
attained  a grant  of  anus,  and  one  of  his  descend- 
ants was  the  owner  of  Donnington  Castle.  A 
portrait  of  this  son,  taken  in  1550  when  he  was 
in  the  sixty-tirst  year  of  his  age,  is,  I am  told,  still 
preserved  at  Newbury.  Supposing,  therefore, 
that  Jack  himself  married  very  early  in  life,  this 
fivet  of  the  sou’s  age  in  the  year  1550,  would 
incline  ers  to  place  the  father’s  birth  in  1-170  at 
the  very  latest  j but  he  probably  first  saw  the 
light  some  years  before  the  chite  last  mentioned. 

Some  of  the  principal  facts  in  the  life  of  Winch- 
comb  were  unquestionably  in  traditional  circula- 
tion at  Newbury  at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  for  when  that  prolific  pamphleteer  and 
novelist,  Thomas  Delony,  made  him  the  .subject 
of  a romance,  the  leading  circumstances  of  his 
history  were  faithfully  adhered  to.  Delony’s 
novel  of  ‘Jack  of  Newbury’  was  licensed  to  T. 
Myllington,  on  March  7tb,  1506,  and  it  was  un- 
doubtedly published  soon  after  that  period,  but  no 
copy  of  so  early  a date  is  now  known  to  exist,  the 
earliest  one  I have  met  with  being  the  ninth 
edition,  published  by  Cuthbert  Wright,  in  1033.” 

The  Rev.  Charles  Kingsley  expressed  an  oijinion 
that  Jack  of  Newbury  was  not  a Berkshire  man, 
but  an  apprentice  named  John  Smalwoodc,  of 
Winchcombe,  in  Gloucestershire,  who  had  brought 
from  that  place  to  Newbury  the  woollen  trade; 
and  that  Winchcombe  was  not  his  surname,  being 
only  attached  to  Smalwoode  to  show  the  place 
whence  he  had  come,  and  to  distinguish  him, 
probably,  from  others  bearing  the  same  name. 
He  also  expressed  a doubt  as  to  Jack  of  Newbury 
having  been  actually  present  at  Klodden  Field 
with  his  100  bowmen.  The  rev.  gentleman,  how- 
ever, gave  to  Delony’s  works  the  merit  of  present- 
ing, with  all  their  absurdities,  as  complete  and 
accurate  a picture  of  our  forefathers  as  we  pos- 
sessed. 

On  Tue.sday,  an  excursion  was  made  to  the 
“first  battle”  field  at  Newbury,  the  mounds  in 
Craven  Park,  and  to  Avingtou  Church,  a fine  Early 
Norman  building.  Wickham  Church;  a break- 
fast at  Mr.  Eyre’s;  Donnington  Castle,  and  a 
little  bad  weather,  sufficed  to  occupy  the  day.  In 
the  evening  Lord  Carnarvon  presided,  ancl  Mr. 
Thomas  Wright  read  a paper,  which  led  to  some 
discussion, On  the  Legendary  History  of  Wav- 
laud  Smith,”  of  whom  it  is  said  some  relics  remain 
in  the  country.  This  was  followed  by  a paper  by 
Mr.  Pettigrew,  “ On  the  Death  of  Amy  Rohsart, 
at  Cumnor  Hall,  near  Abingdon,”  the  object  of 
which  was  to  show  that  Ashmole’s  narrative  of 
the  event,  on  which  Sir  Walter  Scott  grounded 
the  catastrophe  in  “ Kenilworth,”  was  incon- 
sistent with  the  facts,  and  that  her  husband.  Sir 
Robert  Dudley,  Earl  of  Leicester,  was  entii-ely 
guiltless  of  her  murder. 

Mr.  Blundell  said,  the  paper  had  not  in  the 
least  shaken  his  opinion  that  Leicester  was  guilty 
of  the  crime  which  had  been  attributed  to  him  by 
Ashmole  and  Sir  Walter  Scott.  He  thought  that 
his  letters  to  Thomas  Blount  were  what  lawyers 
knew  as  “showable  documents,”  but,  unfortu- 
nately, they  proved  too  much, 

Mr.  Wright  concurred  entirely  in  the  opinion 
expressed  by  Mr,  Pettigrew. 

Mr.  Pliinche  observed  that  the  letters  might 
he  viewed  as  the  productions  of  a man  who, 
though  not  guilty  of  the  murder,  had  desired  her 
not  to  live,  and  had  his  conscience  smitten  when 
the  news  of  her  melancholy  death  arrived.  He 
thought,  however,  that  every  part  of  the  story 
respecting  her  murder  had  been  clearly  disproved. 


PROGRESS  OP  THE  METROPOLITAN  MAIN- 
DRAINAGE  WORKS. 

THE  NORTHEHN  niGH-LETEL  SEVTER. 

The  strike  in  the  building  trades  interrupted 
the  bricklayers’  work  on  the  main  line  of  the 
Northern  High-Level  Sewer,  defers  commence- 
ment of  tlic  Southern  High-Level  sewerage,  and 
left  the  works  at  Old  Ford,  in  what  seems  to  be 
a critical  state — having  regard  to  the  approach 
of  winter,  and  recollection  of  the  floods  which 
have  been  witnessed  repeatedly  iu  the  valley  of 
the  Lea.  The  influx  of  water  from  land-springs 
at  Old  Ford,  Is  at  present  kept  under  by  steam- 
pumping  machinery ; hut  in  case  of  flood,  it  would 
be  scarcely  possible  in  the  present  state  of  the 
works,  to  prevent  the  filling  up  of  the  excavation 


which  there  is  eastward  of  the  North-London 
Railway,  extending  np  to  the  coffer-dam  at  the 
Lea;  and  which,  including  the  length  of  sewer, 
or  sewers  so  far  as  these  are  completed  in  brick- 
work, would  measure  upwards  of  1,100  feet  by, 
we  should  judge,  in  most  places,  40  feet  in  widtli 
and  depth.  Close  to  this  excavation,  the  stream 
of  the  Hackney  brook  diverted  from  its  old  place 
of  outfall,  which  was  southward,  runs  parallel 
with  the  excavation  for  a short  distance  to  the 
Lea.  The  brook  has  been  turned  to  account  for 
the  access  of  barges  loaded  with  the  materials  for 
the  sewer.  Active  progress,  however,  is  being 
made  with  the  more  bulky  part  of  the  permanent 
work,  to  fill  iu  the  excavation,  namely,  the  con- 
crete, which  is  in  some  places  as  much  as  12  feet 
thick,  on  which  brickwork  will  be  commenced. 

Less  than  half  the  distance  from  point  to 
point  we  have  spoken  of,  has  been  completed; 
and  this  comprises  considerably  less  than  half  the 
quantity  of  brickwork  which  will  be  required 
throughout  the  distance  from  point  to  point.  West- 
ward of  the  railway,  the  large  excavation  has  been 
made  for  the  parallel  overflow-chambers  and  pen- 
stock-chambers, and  other  contrivances  for  the 
escape  of  the  storm-waters  into  the  Lea,  and  for 
the  junction  with  one  another,  of  the  High-Level 
and  Middle-Level  sewers.  The  peculiar  arrange- 
ment of  plan  and  construction,  for  this  object,  was 
mentioned  in  a previous  account,*  and  it  may  be 
necessary  further  to  describe  or  elucidate  it.  The 
whole  length  of  ground  comprised  by  the  storm- 
outlet  channels,  the  1,190  feet  lineal  of  outfall- 
sewers  so  far  as  at  present  contracted  for  and  in 
progress,  and  the  chambers  and  contrivances  ad- 
verted to,  is  slightly  over  a quarter  of  a mile;  of 
which  length,  220,  or  230  feet,  are  to  the  west- ' 
ward  of  the  railway.  From  the  limit  of  the  latter 
number  of  feet,  the  main  High-Level  sewer  con- 
tinues as  a single  channel.  It  is  9 feet  6 inches 
by  12  feet  at  the  commencement;  and,  diminished 
in  sectional  area,  it  will,  when  completed,  extend 
for  7 miles  1,230  feet,  to  the  existing  sewer  at 
the  point  of  junction  of  Lismore-road  and  Soi\th- 
ampton-road,  west  of  the  Hampstead  Junction 
Railway  and  Kentish  Town.  Of  th.at  portion  of 
the  works,  there  has  been  completed,  since  the 
commencement  of  operations  on  the  31st  January 
last,  a length  of  the  sewer,  extending  across 
Victoria  Park  and  Hackney  Common,  to  Wells- 
street,  Hackney,  or  about  one  mile  and  a quarter 
from  the  point  of  the  outfall  into  the  Lea. 

The  whole  course  of  the  sewer  itself  will  be 
through  the  London  clay,  except  close  to  the  out- 
fall; but  during  the  progress  of  the  works 
hitherto,  sufficient  gravel  and  sand  seem  to  have 
been  obtained  from  the  cuttings,  materially  'to 
affect,  in  a favourable  manner,  the  cost  to  the  con- 
tractor. The  line  of  the  sewer  passes  under  Sir 
George  Duckett’s  Canal,  just  above  the  lock  near 
the  rope-walk,  making  use,  with  slight  alterations, 
of  a length  of  160  feet  of  sewer  which  had  been 
constructed  some  time  back,  under  the  canal,  in 
anticipation  of  the  present  works.  We  proceed 
to  note  down  what  we  have  observed  at  Old 
Ford,  and  to  give  particulars  of  the  arrauge- 
ments,  which  may  facilitate  comprehension  of  the 
nature  and  object  of  the  works  with  those  who 
visit  them.  An  account  of  the  whole  scheme  of 
metropolitan  main  drainage,  north  and  south  of 
the  Thames,  will  be  found  in  our  first  number  of 
the  present  year.f 

It  will  be  recollected,  that  whilst  separate 
channels  will  be  provided,  running  parallel,  as  out- 
fall sewers  for  the  northern  High-Level  and 
Middle-Level  drainage,  though  built  as  one  piece 
of  construction,  extending  across  the  Lea,  and 
separate  storm-outlet  channels  into  the  Lea  at 
a lower  level, — whilst,  in  fact,  there  are  four 
channels  s o far  as  the  Lea,  built  chiefly  as  the 
same  work  of  construction,  or  two  above  and 
two  below', — the  two  sewers  are  so  connected  by 
openings  in  the  party-wall  at  the  penstock  cham- 
bers and  elsewhere,  that  one  can  be  relieved  by 
the  channel  of  the  other.  The  High-Level 
Sew’er  conveying  chiefly  surface  w’ater  and  land- 
drainage,  and  the  Middle-Level,  chiefly  sewage 
proper,  larger  means  of  escape  for  the  contents 
of  one,  and  greater  dilution  for  those  of  the  other, 
will  be  afforded  by  means  of  the  communication, 
than  by  keeping  the  channels  separate.  Con- 
trivance of  an  elaborate  and  extended  nature  is 
resorted  to  with  the  object  of  ensuring  the  success 
of  the  work  in  this  point  of  view,  and  under  all 
contingencies  of  storm-waters.  The  reader  only 
has  to  consider  that  each  sewer,  whether  High- 
Level,  or  Middle-Level,  considered  separately,  is 
provided  with  a dip  and  storm-ontlet  at  a lower 
level,  the  outlet  to  be  made  available  by  raising 


• See  page  789  in  last  volume.  f page  2. 


a penstock, — or  otherwise,  on  rise  of  the  water  in 
the  overflow  chamber,  and  its  falling  over  the 
weirs  or  sides  of  the  trough-constructed  channels 
(which  are  to  he  formed  in  that  chamber)  into  these 
just-mentioned  lowerstorm-outlet channels.  Theiu- 
tercommnnication  and  the  lateral  sewers  and  chan- 
nels are  arranged,  as  we  have  said,  with  the  object 
of  providing  against  all  contingencies  of  storm- 
waters in  the  sewerage  system,  and  rise  of  the 
water  in  the  Lea,  or  to  whatever  other  circum- 
stances of  the  available  outfall;  hut  the  provision 
for  the  storm-waters  is,  in  one  respect,  the  oppo- 
site of  that  winch  we  described  as  to  be  adopted 
at  Deptford  in  the  case  of  the  southern  sewage  : 
for,  whilst  on  the  north  side,  the  sewage  is  in- 
tended, under  ordinary  circumstances,  to  pass  on 
the  upper  level,  that  is  to  say  by  aqueduct  across 
the  Lea,  and  thence  to  Barking,  and  in  emergen- 
cies the  escape  is  to  he  by  outfalls  as  described,  to 
be  made  available  by  raising  the  penstocks;  on 
the  south  side,  the  sewage  ordinarily  will  flow  by 
the  lower  channels  (to  be  extended  to  Halfway 
Reach);  and  the  upper  channels  w’ith  outfalls  in 
Deptford  Creek,  will  convey  the  storm -waters 
when  those  have  accumulated  so  much  as  to  render 
it  desirable  to  open  the  penstocks  to  be  provided 
in  those  outlets.  There  is  considerable  difl’erenee 
as  regards  the  form  and  working  of  the  penstocks, 
between  the  northern  and  the  southern  system  of 
sewerage  : in  the  former  case,  the  penstocks  are 
intended  merely  to  be  made  to  slide  with  the  help 
of  counterbalance-weights;  in  the  latter  case,  the 
penstocks  of  the  upper  channels  are  constructed  in 
two  parts  in  height,  so  that  a body  of  water  might 
be  pent  up  in.  the  lower  part  of  the  storm- 
water outfall  if  necessary,  a contrivance  being 
provided  in  the  penstock  for  keeping  such  portion 
closed,  say  whether  it  be  against  the  sewage,  or 
the  influx  of  the  tide.  The  difference  of  circum- 
stances between  the  southern  sewerage,  and  the 
system  for  the  north  of  the  Thames,  should  not 
he  forgotten  : on  the  north  side,  the  only  pump- 
ing will  be  at  Abbey  Mills,  to  get  the  low- level 
sewage  to  the  level  of  the  outfall  line  of  three 
parallel  sewers;  in  the  other  case,  the  outfall 
sewer  having  to  he  formed  at  a much  lower  level, 
the  iL'Jtole  of  the  sewage  will  have  to  be  pumped  at 
Halfway  Reach,  in  addition  to  the  pumping  re- 
quired to  get  the  sewage  of  the  Low-level  and  the 
Bermondsey  Branch  into  the  outfall  extension  of 
that  high-level  sewerage,  the  scheme  of  which  we 
very  recently  described.* 

Some  slight  alteration  has  been  made  in  the 
plan  of  the  river-wall,  and  outfall,  at  the  Lea, 
since  the  date  of  the  specification,  chiefly  by  ex- 
tending the  wall  for  a greater  length  along  the 
river  than  the  originally  proposed  56  feet,  north 
to  south,  and  by  projecting  it  fai’ther  into  the 
river, — the  concrete  and  paving  iu  advance  of  the 
wall,  as  we  understand,  being  now  intended  to  oc- 
cupy a breadth  of  6 feet  instead  of  30  feet.  The 
cofier-dam  at  present  formed,  does  not  yet  take 
in  the  whole  of  the  space,  on  account  of  the 
necessity  for  keeping  open  the  Hackney  Brook  j 
but  it  appears  to  include  the  space  for  the  abut- 
ment of  the  bridge  or  aqueduct.  The  piles  and 
other  timbers  of  the  dam  are  arranged  somewhat 
less  expensively  than  usual  in  this  description  of 
work : there  is  no  sheet-piling ; but  after  the 
main  piles  were  driven,  inside  and  outside,  at  the 
angles  of  the  polygonal-formed  plan  of  the 
future  space  of  the  clay  and  timber  construction 
of  the  dam,  smaller  guide-piles  were  driven,  and 
deals  were  placed  edgewise  and  horizontally,  to 
form  the  cavity  for  the  clay-filling.  This,  besides 
being  less  expensive  in  the  first  instance,  will 
cause  reduction  of  expense  of  sawing,  on  removal 
of  the  dam.  The  piles  of  the  “ permanent  dam,” 
at  the  river  bed,  to  protect  the  paving,  appear  to 
he  as  first  specified. 

Before  depositing  the  concrete,  a 12-inch  iron 
pipe  is  laid  at  the  bottom  of  the  excavation  to  re- 
ceive water  which  drains  into  the  works.  The 
water  is  pumped  into  the  Hackney  Brook. 
Gvvynne’s  centrifugal  pump  was  one  of  those  em- 
ployed at  the  time  of  our  visit.  The  pump,  by 
the  same  inventor,  in  1851,  was  reported  ns 
capable  of  discharging  280  or  290  gallons  per 
minute. 

Commencing  from  the  Lea,  the  storm-outlet 
channels  will  start  upwards  from  a somewhat 
different  position  on  plan  to  that  of  the  line  of  the 
outfall  sewers;  but  the  two  lines  converge  to 
the  same  point,  about  200  feet  from  the  Lea. 
Thence  the  four  channels  will  form  absolutely  one 
construction  of  bnekwork  for  about  1,070  feet,  or 
to  a point  west  of  the  railway.  The  lower,  or 
storm-outfall  channels  will  be  continued  150  feet 
farther ; whilst  the  correspondiug  distance  in  the 


* See  page  390,  ante. 
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upper  floor  (as  it  may  be  called)  will  be  occupied 
by  a bell-mouth  and  weir,  the  overflow-chambers, 
and  the  penstock  chambers,  and  junction  of  the 
Middle  Level  sewer.  The  ivick-lane  Branch,  for 
the  sewerage  of  Hackney  Wick  and  parts  west- 
ward thereof,  a length  of  1 mile  2,520  feet,  part 
of  the  present  contract,  but  belonging  rather  to 
the  Low-Le\’el  drainage,  since  it  will  eventually  be 
continued  and  connected  with  that  drainage,  was 
commenced  only  within  the  last  week.  The  outfall 
of  this  branch  will  be  temporarily  into  the  storm- 
water channel  of  the  Northern  High-Level 
sewerage,  with  future  opportunity  of  discharge  by 
the  same  course,  a small  penstock  being  provided 
at  the  junction. 

The  separation  between  the  outfalls  and 
channels,  or  sewers  upper  and  lower,  is  merely 
the  arch  and  invert,  e.xcept  in  the  case  of 
the  trough-channels  of  the  overflow-chambers, 
where  there  are  landings,  double  and  breaking 
joint.  The  walls  of  these  troughs,  as  we  have 
called  them,  are  to  be  strutted  from  those  of 
tlic  chamber  and  from  the  external  counter-forts 
by  iron  castings.  There  is  a difference  as  to  the 
clear  height  of  the  storm  outlet-channels,  between 
one  end  and  the  other,  caused  by  the  provision  of  the 
“ tumbling-bay,”  or  fall  of  steps  in  the  middle  of 
the  distance.  The  entire  height  of  the  construc- 
tion is  considerably  above  the  level  of  the  ground; 
and  the  brickwork  will,  therefore,  be  contained  in 
an  embankment  differing  but  little  from  that  of 
the  railway.  It  was  originally  intended  to  carry 
the  sewer  under  the  railway,  supporting  the  raiL 
during  the  traffic;  hut  we  believe  this  hazardous 
proposal  has  been  abandoned,  and  that  each  line 
of  rails  will  be  diverted  till  the  arch  which  will 
form  the  crown  of  the  sewer  has  been  turned, 
and  till  the  new  support  to  the  rails  by  brick- 
work and  girders  has  been  completed. 

The  ground  at  present  opened  near  the  Lea  is  a 
dirty  black  gravel,  above  the  Loudon  clay  : it  was 
intersected  by  the  brook,  as  already  mentioned, 
and  by  one  or  more  ditches  or  pieces  of  water 
joined  to  the  brook.  These  have  been  for  some 
years  past  in  a very  bad  condition,  as  most  of  our 
readers  are  aware. 


CONDITION  OF  LONDON. 

There  are  certain  times  in  the  summer  months 
when  the  need  of  sanitary  precautions  in  so  vast 
a city  as  this  is  roost  fully  felt.  One  of  these 
days  occurred  lately.  From  early  morning,  in 
the  northern  suburb  of  London,  the  sky  was 
of  a leaden  deadly  hue.  Towards  the  more 
dense  part  of  the  town  the  haze  was  thicker.  No 
sunshine  made  its  way  through  this  blighting 
mist,  yet  the  heat  was  oppressive;  the  leaves  of 
trees  did  not  move;  the  smoke  from  chimneys 
rose  lazily,  abnost  perpendicularly  from  its  source : 
when  it  had  reached  a considerable  height  it  in- 
clined very  slowly  from  the  east : birds  and 
animals  seemed  still,  and  even  in  the  most  bust- 
ling thoroughfares  the  crowds  seemed  oppressed 
with  care. 

Although  the  duty  is  unpleasant,  it  is  on  such 
days  as  this,  when  the  atmosphere  is  in  a state  of 
congestion,  that  the  health  officers  and  sanitary 
inspectors  should  carefully  explore  their  districts. 
They  will,  in  poor  neighbourhoods,  be  able  to 
arrive  at  some  idea  of  the  thickness  of  the  popula- 
tion by  the  multitude  of  children  who  are  lying, 
lounging,  or  sleeping  on  door-steps,  and  in  front, 
almost  blocking  up  the  pavement.  The  interiors 
of  these  refuges  on  such  a day  are  intolerable: 
over  all  the  places  a poisonous  smell  hovers : in 
one  place  it  is  increased  by  the  gases  from  a gully- 
hole  : in  some  parts  the  smell  of  unwholesome 
cooking  is  sickening;  and  around  the  shops  of  the 
cheap  bakers  the  air  is  almost  as  unpleasant. 

At  the  entrances  of  the  narrow  courts,  existing 
in  too  many  places,  you  may  detect  that  peculiar 
lever  scent  which  positively  speaks  of  sickness  and 
death. 

The  cow-yards  and  stables  make  themselves 
known  afar.  In  these  places  men  are  busily  wash- 
ing with  floods  of  water;  but  pits  of  refuse  re- 
main which  render  this  process  of  little  avail. 
On  such  days,  the  miasma  from  undrained  places 
is  intolerable.  Now  is  the  time  to  test  the  ven- 
tilation of  hospitals  and  schools,  and  when  the 
greatest  attention  to  cleanliness  should  be  paid  by 
all.  Any  neglect  of  this  is,  in  such  a condition  of 
the  atmosphere,  clearly  perceptible.  On  the  even- 
ing of  the  day  named,  we  had  occasion  to  call  at 
some  of  the  bouses  in  the  back  streets  east  of  Judd- 
street,  in  the  New-road,  and  at  others  in  Chapel- 
place,  Brompton.  To  a stranger,  they  were  unbear- 
able. It  is  dismal  to  see  the  crowds  of  pale-faced, 
dwarfed,  and  rickety  children  in  such  places. 
Women,  miserable-looking,  wander  about  the 


first-named  neighbourhood,  seemingly  without 
object,  and  those  who  have  good  opportunities  of 
judging  say  that  drunkenness  amongst  the  women 
in  such  districts  is  too  common,  to  which  often 
their  circumstances  have  led.  The  excesses  of  the 
lower  classes  of  our  population  are  deeply  to  be 
deplored,  preached  against,  and  checked;  but 
before  judging  too  harshly,  condomners  should 
visit  some  of  the  homes,  and  remember  that  grapes 
are  not  gathered  from  thistles. 

The  Metropolitan  Association  of  Medical 
Officers  of  Health  will,  doubtless,  produce  bene- 
ficial results.  These  gentlemen  are  mostly  of 
high  attainments,  and  most  zealous  in  their  wish 
to  arrive  at  facts,  and  to  promote  the  general 
good  : the  frequent  meeting  together  of  a body  of 
men  who  have  the  opportunity  for  extensive 
observation,  for  the  purpose  of  comparing  notes, 
and  of  making  inquiry  or  answering  questions, 
will  be  sure  to  lead  to  advantage,  not  only  in  the 
metropolis,  but  throughout  the  country.  In  a 
circular  issued  by  this  association,  it  is  stated 
that,  “by  the  same  means  the  causes  of  chroiiic 
ill  health  in  families  have,  in  numerous  instances, 
been  detected  and  removed;  conditions,  injurious 
to  health,  which  from  want  of  knowledge,  would 
never  have  been  complained  of,  have  been  ascer- 
tained and  diminished;  and,  in  numerous  instances 
where  overcrowding  existed,  the  tenant  has  been 
compelled  to  register  his  house  as  a common 
lodging-house,  thereby  assuring  to  the  lodgers  all 
the  sanitary  provisions  of  the  Act  for  the  better 
regulation  of  Common  Lodging-houses.”  The 
association  further  state,  that,  in  those  dis- 
tricts in  which  a honse-to-house  visitation  has 
been  adopted,  tbe  inspector  has,  with  but  few  e.x- 
ceptions,  been  hailed  as  a benefactor,  both  by  tbe 
rich  and  the  poor.  By  tbe  regular  visit  of  the 
inspector,  the  periodical  cleansing  and  Ihue- 
whiting  of  dwelling-rooms  and  passages  may  be 
secured;  the  state  of  drains,  tbe  ventilation  of 
rooms,  the  condition  of  cisterns  and  water-butts, 
the  construction  of  privies,  water-closets,  and  dust- 
bins, may  be  attended  to;  and  by  the  experience 
which  an  intelligent  officer  soon  acquires,  be  is 
able  to  suggest  the  best  remedies  for  existing 
evils.  It  is  only  by  constant  watching,  and  re- 
moving the  causes  of  disease,  that  we  can  expect 
to  prevent  an  increase  of  mortality  in  tbe  rapidly 
increasing  population  of  London. 

Experience  has  shown  us  that  a regular  system 
of  house-to-house  visitation  throughout  the  metro- 
polis, would  he  tbe  means  of  yearly  saving  some 
hundreds  of  lives.  In  some  Instances,  as  the  re- 
port truly  says,  the  people  are  ignorant  of  the  evils 
which  surround  them ; and  in  others,  people  are 
so  situated,  that  it  is  inconvenient  to  make  formal 
complaint : in  many  cases  people  do  not  like  to  be 
interfering ; and,  rather  than  do  so,  suffer  their 
children  to  die.  An  independent  officer  of  health 
would  discover  the  state  of  things,  and  do  what 
would  be  necessary. 

Tlie  reports  of  the  district  officers  of  health,  in 
a coDected  form,  will  he  valuable  for  reference,  if 
they  are  preserved  so  that  access  can  be  had  to 
the  whole  at  once.  On  inquiry  at  the  British 
Museum,  we  could  only  find  a few  of  these  in  the 
shape  of  printed  pamphlets,  under  the  name  of 
each  author.  On  making  ftirther  inquiry  else- 
where, we  found  that  some  of  these  reports  have 
not  been  printed,  and  could  only  be  seen  by  special 
application.  Vi'e  suggest  that  it  is  a matter  of  im- 
portance that  copies  of  all  such  reports  should  be 
placed  in  some  accessible  quarter,  such  as  the 
British  Museum,  where  they  could  ho  consulted  by 
those  who  are  investigating  the  conditions  that 
govern  the  public  health. 

The  Hegistrar-General,  in  his  weekly  report  of 
the  health  of  the  metropolis,  shows  in  a clear  and 
rather  startling  manner  the  extent  of  the  waste  of 
human  life  within  his  district,  through  the  want 
of  proper  sanitary  arrangements.  He  says,  “ that 
l,llX  persons  died  within  the  week  ending 
Saturday,  September  10,  that  is,  rather  more  than 
158  daily.  About  fifty  persons  are  destroyed 
every  twenty-four  hours  in  London  by  sanitary 
defects.”  At  this  rate  we  have  18,250  preventible 
deaths  accruing  in  tbe  metropolis  in  the  year. 
This  is  more  than  half  the  number  of  the  available 
army  at  the  present  time  in  Great  Britain.  In 
ten  years  these  lives  wasted  in  tbe  metropolis 
alone  would  amount  to  182,500 ! Very  nearly  ns 
many  as  formed  the  entire  population  of  London 
in  the  reign  of  James  II. 


The  kew  Carital,  Cahada. — Sixteen  archi- 
tects have  sent  in  designs  for  the  public  buildings 
at  Ottawa,  consisting  of  the  Parliamentary  build- 
ings, the  public  offices,  and  viceregal,  residence. 
By  the  1st  of  October  the  contractors  will,  most 
likely,  be  at  work. 


INTENDED  HORTICULTUKAL  GARDEN  AT 
BROMPTON  AND  KENSINGTON-GORE. 

IVe  have  already  shown  by  an  engraving  how 
tbe  ground  will  be  laid  out  in  terraces  for  the 
garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society : a model  of 
the  arrangement  has  just  been  placed  in  the 
Museum,  at  the  north  end.  As  we  stated,  the 
whole  garden  will  he  surrounded  by  Italian  arcades, 
each  of  the  three  levels  having  arcadesof  a different 
character.  The  upper  or  north  arcade,  where  the 
boundary  is  semicircular  in  form,  will  be  a modi- 
fication of  the  arcades  of  the  Villa  Albani  at  Rome. 
The  central  arcade  will  be  almost  wholly  of  Mila- 
nese brickwork,  interspersed  with  terra  cotta, 
majolica,  &c.;  whilst  the  design  for  tbe  south 
arcade  has  been  adapted  from  the  cloisters  of 
St.  John  Lateran  at  Rome.  None  of  these  arcades 
will  he  less  than  20  feet  wide  and  25  feet  high. 
According  to  the  Sheffield  papers,  Mr.  Godfrey 
Sykes,  the  late  second  master  of  the  School  of  Art 
there,  lias  been  appointed  to  design  and  superin- 
tend the  decoration  of  these  arcades. 


THE  STRIKE. 

The  Associated  Masters  opened  their  shops  on 
jMomlay  last,  as  arranged,  to  such  workmen  as  were 
willing  to  declare  that  they  would  not  “ support 
any  society  which,  directly  or  indirectly,  inter- 
feres with  the  arrangements  of  this  or  any  other 
establishment,  or  the  hours  or  terms  of  labour.” 
Mr.  Lucas,  Jlr.  Myers,  and  some  others,  during 
the  day,  severally  addressed  the  men,  who  were 
gathered  in  considerable  numbers  about  their 
establishments,  explaining  the  intention  of  tbe 
document,  and  showing  in  what  way  they  had 
been  driven  to  require  it.  It  was  shown,  as  has 
been  stated  over  and  over  again,  that  employers 
have  not  been  roasters  in  their  own  shops;  that 
they  could  not  employ  what  foreman  they  pleased, 
and  that  many  workmen  were  forced  by  the  tyran- 
nous conduct  of  the  Union  either  to  give  \ip  their 
employment  or  to  join  the  Society.  Further,  that 
it  was  found  impossible  to  conduct  business  on  such 
a footing,  and  that  there  was  no  alternative  hut 
calling  upon  the  men  for  such  a declaration  as 
that  which  was  proposed. 

At  Messrs.  VV.  Cubitt  & Co.’s  a considerable 
number  of  men  have  gone  in,  but  the  other 
employers  have  as  yet  received  but  compara- 
tively few  accessions.  They  have  recommenced, 
however,  at  many  of  their  jobs  with  a lessened 
staff,  and  expect  gradually  to  fill  their  shops. 
It  will  be  seen  from  the  relation  we  give  below, 
that  the  men,  wherever  assembled  together,  express 
their  determination  never  to  make  the  required 
declaration.  Indeed,  in  the  case  of  many  of  them, 
it  can  scarcely  be  expected  that  they  will,  looking 
at  the  matter  in  a merely  business  point  of  view. 
They  have  subscribed  for  years,  possibly,  to 
societies  (whose  proceedings  bring  them  within 
the  category  banned  by  the  declaration),  for  the 
sake  of  contingent  advantages  in  the  event  of 
illness  or  death,  and  should  they  now  secede 
would,  we  suppose,  lose  all  or  the  greater  part  of 
the  money  they  have  paid:  it  is  in  fact  requiring 
a man  to  drop  his  policy  of  assurance  after  he  has 
paid  the  premium  for  years.  A revision  of  tlic 
rules  of  these  societies  might  of  course  be  made 
to  meet  tbe  case,  but  no  mode  of  bringing  this 
about  has  been  shown.  This  same  point  has  been 
treated  more  at  length  by  a correspondent  in  our 
present  number,  and  should  have  the  serious  con- 
sideration of  the  masters.  For  anything  we  know 
to  the  contrary,  the  Committee  of  the  Association 
of  Ma.sters  may  already  have  considered  it,  but 
no  observation  on  the  subject  has  escaped  from 
them. 

We  must  take  the  liberty  of  saying,  that  we 
cannot  compliment  this  committee  on  the  mode  in 
which  they  have  managed  the  affair.  They  have 
done  their  best  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  men, 
and  have  succeeded  to  a considerable  extent. 


On  Friday,  the  9tb,  the  “Conference”  convened 
a public  mooting  in  the  Surrey  Music-ball,  which 
was  very  numerously  attended,  and  the  following 
resolution  was  passed : — 

“ The  executive  committee  of  the  Central  Association 
of  Master  Builders  having  determined  to  open  their  esta- 
blishments on  Monday  next,  September  12,  with  the 
obnoxious  document,  although  it  had  been  condemned  by 
all  classes  of  society  as  both  arbitrary  and  unjust,  this 
meeting,  consisting  of  society  and  non-society  men,  sup- 
ported as  it  is  by  the  working  classes  of  the  country, 
publicly  declares  that  it  cannot,  without  degrading  itself 
and  uisnlting  those  by  whom  it  is  supported,  resume 
work  in  any  shops  or  job  where  the  document  is  iiresented, 
and  pledges  itself  not  to  do  so  unless  it  is  unconditionally 
withdrawn.” 

The  foremen’s  proposition,  that  the  request  for 
ten  hoars’  pay  for  nine  hours’  work  on  the  part  of 
the  men,  and  the  declar.^tion  required  by  the 
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) masters,  should  be  respectively  withdrawn,  was 
' rejected  at  once  ; Mr.  Potter  saying  the  declara- 
tion must  be  withdrawn  first,  and  then  they  would 
1 ^discuss  the  other  question. 

The  Conference  paid  another  dividend  on  Mon- 
I day  last,  at  the  rate  of  3s.  6d.  per  man,  for  the 

I lock-outs,  and  to  those  ordered  to  strike  at 

' Messrs.  Trollope’s,  12s.  skilled,  and  8s.  unskilled 
1 artisans. 

Subjoined  is  an  official  list  of  the  actual  pay- 
1 ments  made  by  the  Conference  ; — 

Carpenters  and  joiners 2,216  . 

Masons 500  . 

Painters 88  . 

Plasterers 66o  . 

Bricklayers 900  . 

Stone-sawyers "-I  • 

■Woolwich  men  208  . 

Labourers,— Lodge  1 500  . 

,,  „ 2 no  returns. 

„ 3 132  . 

4  2/8  . 

5  97  . 

« „ 6 490  . 

„ 7 197  • 

M >•  8 39  . 

„ 9 325  . 

..  10 272  . 

,,  11,  12, 13,  no  returns. 


Total  ..  6,9/6  ^^'LiSS  6 11 
Meetings  continue  to  he  held  throughout  the 
: provinces,  at  which  sympathy  is  expressed  for  the 
: men  out  of  work.  At  Hertford  it  was  moved  by 
' Mr.  Seales  (joiner),  seconded  by  Mr.  Crawley 
(tailor),  and  resolved : — 

“ l.'That  it  is  tlie  opinion  of  this  meeting  that  the  build- 
ers of  London  have  acted  unwisely,  tyrannically,  and  un- 
justly in  locking  out  their  men;  that  the  document  put 
forth  by  them  is  most  insulting  and  degrading  to  the  feel- 
ings of  every  working  man,  and  that  its  inventors  would 
be  more  fit  to  rule  a slave  population  than  the  free-born 
English  artisan.” 

It  was  further  resolved : — 

“ 2.  That  we,  the  working  men  of  Hertford  and  its 
. .vicinity,  in  pviblic  meeting  assembled,  deeply  sympa- 
. thizing  with  our  brother  operatives  in  the  London  build- 
ing trades,  and  believing  in  the  justice  of  the  struggle  in 
, which  they  are  engaged  in  resisting  the  tyranny  attempted 
to  be  imposed  upon  them  by  the  master  builders  of  Lon- 
don, do  hereby  pledge  ourselves  to  afford  them  all  the 
■ support  in  our  power  till  they  have  conducted  the  same  to 
a successful  termination.” 

At  a large  meeting  in  Glasgow  held  last  w’cek, 
the  following  resolutions  were  passed  ; — 

1.  “Tliat  the  enormous  increase  of  scientific  power, 
said  to  be  equal  to  the  labour  of  one  thousand  million  men 
in  Great  Britain,  should,  as  a means  of  progressive  civili- 
zation, under  proper  direction,  enable  the  working  classes 
to  obtain  a share  of  its  advantages  by  a reduction  of  their 
hours  of  labour,  and  increase  their  means  of  subsistence ; 
that  it  is  the  undoubted  legal  right  of  the  industrious 
cl.asses,  and  also  their  bounden  duty,  to  associate  for 
mutual  protection,  to  regulate  their  hours  of  labour,  and 
to  determine  their  wages  from  time  to  time,  as  circum- 
stances shall  arise,  to  enable  them  to  improve  their 
physical,  moral,  and  social  conditions.” 

2.  ” That  this  meeting,  after  hearing  the  statements  of 
Messrs.  Potter  and  Grey,  the  delegates  of  the  London 
building  trades,  is  ofopinion  that  their  employers  obtained 
•ample  warning  of  the  workmen’s  intention  to  reduce  their 
time  of  work  to  nine  hours  per  day,  and  that,  in  anticipa- 
tion of  such  reduction  of  time,  the  employers  increased 
their  prices  and  estimates  to  the  public  without  giving 
any  benefit  to  the  workmen;  that  the  ‘ lock-out  ’ of  about 
20,000  men  %vithout  any  means  of  subsistence,  and  many 
of  whom  were  not  connected  with  the  builders’  strike, 
was  an  arbitrary,  unjust,  and  cruel  act,  to  which  they 
wish  to  add  insult  and  tjranny  by  demanding  the  work- 
men to  sign  a degrading  and  debasing  document.” 

In  Manchester  it  was  resolved, — 

"That  this  meeting  views  with  regret  the  conductor 
the  combined  master  builders  in  London,  throwing  every 
man  out  of  employment  until  he  has  abandoned  every 
trade  benefit  society,  by  which  agency  the  operative  is 
enabled  to  command  a free  and  fair  market  for  his  labour ; 
and  that  the  London  building  operatives  are  entitled  to, 
and  we  hereby  pledge  them,  our  warmest  synipatliy  and 
support  in  resisting  the  demands  of  the  combined 
employers.” 

In  supporting  this,  one  of  the  operatives  from 
London  said,  that  of  the  25,000  or  30,000  locked 
•out  ill  London,  not  more  than  8,000  were  now  in 
the  metropolis,  the  rest  having  obtained  work  or 
were  in  search  of  it  in  the  provinces. 

Other  meetings  have  been  held  in  Wolverhamp- 
ton, Portsmoutli,  Sheffield,  and  elsewhere.  On 
the  13th,  the  delegates  of  the  United  Trades  met 
to  receive  reports,  when  the  Amalgamated  Engi- 
jQeers  handed  in  their  contribution  of  1,000^.  and 
other  contributions  were  announced,  to  the  extent 
of  131L  Mr.  Potter  said  at  this  meeting,  that 
the  men  had  sought  to  aiTive  at  an  amicable 
settlement,  and  they  were  waited  upon  by  Mr. 
Travers,  a merchant  in  the  City,  who  offered  his 
services  as  a mediator.  Accordingly  ho  (Potter), 
went  to  a place  where  he  found  Mr.  Tr.avers,  aud, 
to  his  surprise,  also  Mr.  Sidney  Smith.  Certain 
propositions  were  drawn  up  and  handed  to  Mr. 
Sidney  Smith  to  he  submitted  to  the  executive 
committee  of  master  builders.  Mr.  Travers  waited 
in  town  for  a week,  expecting  to  be  called  upon  ; 
but  at  the  end  of  that  time  he  left  town,  and  he 
(the  speaker)  had  since  been  informed  by  a mem- 
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her  of  the  executive  committee  that  Mr.  Sidney 


Smith  bad  never  laid  the  propositions  before  the 
master  builders’  committee. 


The  Non-society  Men's  Relief  Fund. 

The  Anti-strike  Committee  merged  into  a new 
society,  described  as  above,  at  a meeting  of 
non-society  men,  held  on  Saturday  last  at  the  Pre- 
ventive and  Reformatory  Institution,  Euston-road. 
Mr.  Ballard  said  that,  henceforward,  the  object  of 
the  society  would  be  to  establish  sick  and  provi- 
dent clubs  for  the  benefit  of  non-society  men,  as 
also  reading-rooms,  libraries,  and  houses  of  call. 
These  institutions  it  was  intended  to  establish  all 
over  the  metropolis,  and  be  had  no  doubt  but  that 
they  would  be  the  means  of  conferring  great  be- 
nefits on  the  working  classes.  These  institutions 
would  be  governed  by  a committee  of  gentlemen, 
as  also  master  builders,  foremen,  and  mechanics. 
With  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  they  should 
act  on  Monday,  he  could  only  speak  for  himself, 

, and  he  would  leave  it  to  them  to  exercise  their 
own  judgment  in  the  matter.  So  far  as  he  was 
concerned,  however,  at  six  o’clock  on  Monday 
morning  he  Intended  to  go  into  the  establishment 
with  which  he  was  connected,  sign  the  document, 
and  resume  work.  As  regai’ded  the  relief  fund, 
no  man  would  on  going  to  work  on  Monday  forfeit 
his  right  to  a share  of  that  fund.  The  fund  was 
raised  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  were  thrown 
out  of  work  in  consequence  of  the  lock  out,  and 
who  were  non-society  men  who  had  never  taken 
any  part  in  the  nine-hours  movement  or  belonged 
to  any  society;  and  among  such  men  it  would  be 
divided,  as  affording  them  some  compensation  for 
the  time  and  money  they  had  lost  in  consequence 
of  the  cessation  of  business. 

Mr.  Bowyer,  the  goveimor  of  the  iustitution  in 
the  school-room  of  which  the  meeting  was  hold, 
remarked  that  he  did  not  wish  to  refer  to  the  dis- 
pute which  unhappily  existed  between  them  and 
the  master  builders,  but  he  wished  to  do  some- 
thing which  would  benefit  the  meu.  He  believed 
Ih.at  he  was  speaking  to  ■what  swere  called  non- 
society men,  and  the  want  of  sick  and  provident 
institutions  had  long  been  felt  by  that  class,  more 
especially  as  the  system  of  shop  clubs  having  that 
object  did  not  seem  to  work  well.  His  object, 
therefore,  was  to  establish  these  clubs  for  the 
benefit  of  the  men  on  an  independent  footing, 
and  along  with  them  to  have  reading-rooms, 
libraries,  and  houses  of  call,  where  the  men  could 
receive  instructlou  and  refreshment,  aud  where 
the  masters  or  their  foremen  would  know  where 
to  find  them,  for  the  purpose  of  employing  them, 
lie  had  that  morning  called  upon  some  of  his 
friends  in  the  City  respecting  the  matter,  and  he 
had  met  with  tho  best  possible  reception-  Some 
of  them  had  promised  him  subscriptions  of  ten 
pounds,  aud  Mr.  P.  E.  Gurney  had  promised  him 
one  of  fifty  guineas,  intimating  that  were  other 
fifty  guineas  required  to  carry  out  so  good  an 
object  he  was  ready  to  give  it.  He  hoped,  there- 
fore, soon  to  see  such  establishments  in  full  opera- 
tion in  every  district  of  tho  metropolis.  In  the 
meantime,  they  would  have  the  use  of  that  room 
and  the  committeCTOom  above. 

On  Monday  evening  the  builders’  foremen  met 
at  their  hall  in  Lyon’s-inn,  Strand.  Mr.  Kcwall 
presided,  and  Mr.  Wales  attended  at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Alderman  Cubitt  (treasurer  of  the  Non- 
Society  Men’s  Relief  Fund)  to  inform  the  meeting 
that  the  Anti-Strike  Committee,  of  which  Mr. 
Ballard  was  the  chairman,  had  formally  resigned, 
aud  to  invite  those  present  to  undertake  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  fund  subscribed  for  the  relief  of 
the  non-society  meu. 

The  Chairman  suggested  that  the  meeting 
should  resolve  itself  into  a committee,  and  begin 
operations  under  the  name  of  the  “Committee  of 
Management  of  the  Non-Society  Men’s  Relief 
Fund.” 

The  suggestion  being  adopted,  Mr.  Dabbs 
moved, — 

” Tliat  this  coinraittee.  consistine:  of  builders’  firemen 
connected  with  the  establishmcnls  which  have  been 
closed,  accept  with  much  pleasure  the  invitatimi  to  be- 
come the  distributors  of  tlie  funds  so  benevolently  sub- 
scribed  for  the  relief  of  non-society  men,  and  pledge 
themselves  to  discharge  the  duty  to  honourably  con- 
ferred upon  them  to  the  best  of  their  ability,  by  an  honest 
and  impartial  administration  of  the  same.” 

Which  was  carried  unanimously. 

After  deliberating  on  the  various  suggestions 
ofl'ered,  it  was  resolved, — 

‘‘  That  the  distribution  of  the  Non-Society  Men’s 
Belief  Bund  be  confined  to  men  wlio  have  been  locked 
out  from  their  employment,  but  who  have  returned  to 
their  work,  or  are  willing  to  do  »o  (provided  employment 
can  be  given  to  Iheml  on  or  before  Thursday  next;  the 
first  distribution  to  take  place  on  the  following  Saturday 
morning.” 

It  was  further  resolved, — 

That  the  various  firms  which  have  been  closed  be  re- 


quested, through  the  medium  of  advertisements,  to  send  a 
report  to  the  secretary  of  this  committee,  stating  the 
number  of  men  entitled  to  be  recipients  of  the  fund  upon 
the  terms  of  the  preceding  resolution,  and  agreeably  to 
the  form  stated  in  the  advertisements.” 


WAGES  AND  HOURS  OF  ARTIZANS  IN 
BELGIUM. 

Me.  Ecw.iED  I’Ansok  writes: — I have  made 
inquiries  in  Brussels  as  to  the  rate  paid  to  brick- 
layers and  labourers,  and  find  that  those  brick- 
layers who  choose  to  work  from  six  a.m.  to  sLx 
p.m,  are  paid  2 f.  56  c. ; labourers,  2 f,  10  c. : 
those  working  from  seven  a.m.  to  five  p.m.  are 
paid,  respectively,  2 f.  and  1 f.  36  c.  When  a 
bricklayer  works  from  sLx  to  six,  he  is  expected 
to  lay  700  bricks. 

Bread  and  meat  are,  I believe,  as  dear  here  as 
in  London;  lodging  cheaper. 

This,  in  reference  to  the  present  strike,  is  in- 
formation which  may  be  useful  to  masters  and  men. 


CAUSES  OF  CONFLICT. 

In  the  recent  discussions  upon  the  strike  there 
is  one  branch  of  the  subject  which  has 
received  less  attention  than  its  importance  de- 
serves ; and,  1 trust,  you  will  allow  me,  in  respect 
of  this  their  greatest  grievance,  to  raise  my  voice 
on  behalf  of  the  body  of  working  men,  not  in 
justification  of  all  their  doings,  but  in  explanation 
of  their  difficult  and  critical  position. 

Many  persons  regard  the  struggle  as  between 
builders  and  societies;  others  as  between  society 
and  nou  • society  men  ; but  it  is  in  reality  a 
smouldering,  secret  struggle  between  the  deluded 
and  the  deluding  of  the  Trades’  Unions.  Tlie 
men  are  perhaps,  as  a body,  hardly  aware  of 
it  themselves  ; hut,  in  reality,  the  great  grievance 
is,  that  thousands  of  the  society’s  members  would 
gladly,  nay  thankfully,  renounce  all  connection 
with  the  society,  could  they  but  break  from  the 
tyrannical  fetters  to  which  they  have  in  an  evil 
hour  unwittingly  subjected  themselves.  It  is  not 
that  they  have  leaders  on  whom  they  can  rely ; — 
it  is  not  that  they  have  been  taught  to  regard  all 
employers  as  despots,  and  all  submission  as 
slavery ; — it  is  not  that  they  merely  fear  persecu- 
tion (technically  called  “suasion”)  from  the  more 
stanch  members  of  their  community; — it  is  not 
that  they  would  grudge  a full  day’s  work  at  the 
old  wages,  or  fear  any  lack  of  full  employment: 
still  it  would  be  absurd  to  say  that  all  these 
reasons  have  no  weight ; but  the  real  difficulty  is, 
that  if  they  break  with  their  society  they  shut 
themselves  off  from  all  communication  with  that 
body  in  which  their  interest  has  been  so  long 
bound  up,  and  they  deprive  themselves  irre- 
mediably of  all  participation  in  its  benefits. 
These  benefits  may  be  in  a great  measure 
imaginary,  and  are  often  very  questionable ; but 
whether  real  or  imaginary,  they  will  still  weigh 
with  the  meu.  Agitators  are  aware  of  this,  aud 
know  but  too  well  how  to  use  their  knowledge  to 
maintain  the  present  state  of  things.  Is  it  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  any  considerable  uumber  of 
a body  of  men  will  all  at  once  sacrifice  such 
interests  and  such  claims  without  some  more 
promising  prospect  than  is  at  present  held  out 
to  them,  when  for  weeks  and  months,  and  perhajw 
for  years,  they  have  been  doing  their  part  towards 
the  accumulation  of  large  fumls  in  which  they  have 
good  grounds  for  supposing  they  possess  a con- 
siderable interest  ? Not  that  all  societies  are 
therefore  to  be  denounced,  hut  some  societies  were 
formed  for  the  express  purpose  of  trades’  co- 
operation, under  the  cloak  of  their  being  for 
beneficial  purposes — the  inducements  for  joining 
held  forth  being  certain  provisions  for  sick,  aged, 
and  infirm  members.  And  many  societies  may 
be  able  to  show  enough  of  the  good  element  to 
afiord  an  apparent  justification  of  their  motives. 
Moreover,  it  is  well  known  that  the  numbers  are 
o-reatly  swelled,  aud  the  prosperity  of  a club  is 
vastly  increased  aud  its  coffers  are  filled  by  the 
toil  of  other  bauds  than  those  which  wield  its 
power  and  dispense  its  revenues.  And  surely  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at  that  men  should  think  it 
bard  to  be  turned  out — nay,  in  a maimer  to  turn 
themselves  out— of  their  own  fraternity,  and  not 
only  to  be  branded  as  traitors,  slaves,  and  aliens, 
but  to  be  deprived  of  all  possibly  contingent 
benefit  from,  and  interest  in,  an  institution  which 
they  have  helped  to  raise.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  such  men  should  catch  at  the  straws  and 
take  the  baits  held  out  by  others,  whom  they  feel 
and  know  to  he  their  superiors  in  leadership  and 
in  intellect,  rather  than  desert  their  ranks  aud 
leave  to  those  that  remain  true  to  their  colom’S 
the  “ lion’s  share”  iu  allowances  which  they  might 
1 receive  when  out  of  work,  or  in  any  dividend  which 
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might  remain  to  them  at  the  possible  dissolution 
of  their  respective  societies.  Still  less  is  this  to 
be  wondered  at  when  a promise  of  high  wages  and 
eventual  success  is  held  out  by  those  who  have 
obtained  this  influence  over  them.  It  has  been 
for  years  notorious,  that  whilst  many  societies 
have  been  from  the  very  nature  of  their  statistical 
construction  doomed  to  last  but  forty  or  fifty 
years,  others  have  been  worked  and  drained,  and 
at  last  dissolved,  with  a miserable  dividend  of 
three  or  four  shillings  per  head,  not  by  those  whom 
age  and  long-continued  contribution  would  have 
given  good  claim  to  a greater  voice  in  their  dts- 
burserueuts,  but  by  the  younger  members — the 
“new  blood,”  which  outnumbers  and  swamps  all 
votes  in  the  proper  distribution  of  relief. 

Such  societies  can  be  formed  only  under  Act  of 
Parliament,  and  the  supei^usion  of  a revising 
barrister,  and  all  abuses  are  amenable  to  Chancery. 
But  who  is  there  to  bring  the  matter  into  court  ? 
Who  will  be  found  willing,  in  such  a body,  to  take 
the  initiative  in  complaints  which  by  a majority 
of  members  would  be  denounced  as  merely  in- 
vidious ? 

Surely  it  is  cruel,  under  such  circumstances,  to 


THE  STRIKE  IN’  DUBLIN. 

The  carpenters’  strike  at  Dublin  is  at  an  end ; 
the  employers,  as  we  understand,  having  yielded 
uuder  pressure  to  the  demand  for  increased 
wages.  Prom  what  we  learn,  however,  the 
memory  of  the  victory  will  not  be  easily  effaced 
from  the  minds  of  the  vanquished;  and  we  could 
have  wishecl  the  same  result  uuder  circumstances 
more  mutually  satisfactory.  The  new  Commercial 
ilart,  in  Graftoii-street,  is  approaching  comple- 
tion ; and  the  contractor,  Jlr.  Meade,  was  necessi- 
tated, under  the  apprehension  of  heavy  penalties 
looming  in  the  distance,  at  once  to  yield.  He 
was  similarly  situated  with  his  contracts  for  the 
new  block  of  buildings  in  progress  in  the  rear  of 
the  Four  Courts,  the  new  street  in  the  vicinity, 
and  several  other  extensive  matters.  Messrs. 
Cockburn  & Son,  the  largest  employers  in  Ireland, 
for  a time  held  out ; hut  the  new  National  Gal- 
Ici’y.  the  Kildare-street  Club-house,  and  a number 
of  other  large  works  being  in  an  incomplete  state, 
they  too,  for  self-protection,  yielded.  With  refer- 
ence to  this  firm  we  are  informed,  that  some 


machine  made  carpentry  having  been  imported 
stigmatize  the  operatives  as  simply  obdurate  and  previous  to  the 

obstinate.  Rather  let  some  commission  be  issued  I ^ 


for  inquiring  into  the  mZgernfo-i'ln^^ 
inent,  of  all  enrolled  Friendly  Societies;  let  the 
abuses  be  remedied,  and  the  alienators  of  sums  to 


other  purposes  (such  as  the.  maintenance  of  a 
strike)  than  are  contemplated  by  the  act  of  enrol- 
ment, be  indicted ; let  such  societies  as  are  worked 
for  coercive  or  improper  purposes,  and  are  not 
legally  enrolled,  be  put  down ; let  such  men  as  are 
willing  to  break  through  the  trammels  of  such 
tjTanny  be  in  some  way  indemnified  for  their  loss. 


This  might  be  done  to  some  extent  by  the  forma-  e- 

tionofveritable  Benefit  Societies,  of  which  builders  P«ees,  reference  is  made  to  some  reports  on  the 


arising  from  national  prejudices  on  the  one  hand, 
or  to  cement  a good  feeling  between  local  em- 
ployers and  their  men  on  the  other. 


THE  .A-RCHITECTURAL  COLLECTIONS  IN 
THE  MUSEUM  AT  BROMPTON. 

“a  XATIOyAL  MUSEtTM  OF  AUCHITECTTRE.” 


I>'  the  last  Report  of  the  Government  Depart- 
ment of  Science  and  Art,  recently  noticed  in  our 


and  others  might  be  honorary'  and  subscribing  ! of  architectural  casts  now  in  the  South 

TnemEnyts  /"no  !e.  ii s'  Kcnsinffton  Museum.  We  have  been  rpniinsl^itl 


members  (as  is'now'  in  some  few  instances  the  case*) ' We  have  been  requested 

whereby  a bond  of  union  might  spring  up  between  ' ^ 


masters  and  men  tending  eventually  to  its  becoming 
the  interest  of  each,  the  one  heartily  to  work  for 
and  the  other  freely  to  employ,  the  same  individual 
as  long  a time,  ratlier  than  as  short  a time,  as 
possible.  Again,  let  a verbal  promise  be  accepted 
in  lieu  of  a WTitten  pledge,  fur  it  is  by  a wvitten 
pledge  that,  in  the  eyes  of  his  fellows,  a man  cuts 
himself  off  from  the  benefits  of  his  society ; let  a 


several  readers  to  publish  the  reports,  and 
are  enabled,  with  the  permission  of  the  Committee 
of  Council  on  Education,  now  to  do  so: — 


more  immediate  facility  of  comparison  and  illus* 
tration. 


registration  be  kept  of  all  men  so  promising  ; let  | the  Denartir^^^^  U ZX 

mstant  dismissal  follow  any  breach  of  the  promise.  I them  in  a *1.,. 


First  Feporf. 

In  accordance  with  the  invitation  on  the  part 
of  the  Lords  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on 

Education,  conveyed  to  us  in  your  letter  of  April  ^ , , , 

20,  1857,  that  we  should  assist  in  naming  and  ! to  add  illustrations  and  characteristic  examples  of 

datinir  the  oasts  of  nmamnnf  in  fiin  nnccmsdln..  np'  fVlfl  lion  nV  +I.rt  *..,1 


The  system,  already  commenced,  of  placing  near 
the  casts  models  of  the  perfect  building  from 
which  they  are  taken,  and  photographs,  engravings^ 
and  drawings,  showing  its  prc.sent  and  original 
condition,  is  excellent,  and  may  be  carried  further 
with  peculiar  usefulness. 

The  use  of  group-labels  and  special  labels, 
adopted  with  great  advantage  in  other  depart* 
ments  of  the  Museum,  should  be  applied  here> 
the  group-label  setting  forth  succinctly  the  period 
during  which  the  style  prevailed,  and  its  leading 
characteristics,  and  the  special  labels  describing, 
as  far  as  practicable,  each  example.  As  it  is  evi* 
dently  intended  that  the  collection  should  contri- 
bute to  the  iustruction  of  the  general  public,  as 
well  as  to  the  advancement  of  the  student,  the 
larger  the  number  of  persons  who  can  be  led  by 
snch  means  to  acquire  clear  perceptions  of  the 
progress  of  the  art,  the  peculiarities  and  analogies 
of  style,  &c.  the  greater  does  the  value  of  the  col* 
lection  become. 

It  is  desirable  that  the  labels  and  catalogues 
of  casts  should  state,  when  know'n,  the  material 
of  which  the  original  consists;  whether  marble, 
stone,  alabaster,  wood,  bronze,  or  otherwise. 

Inasmuch  as  the  grouping  proposed  above  may 
require  a somewhat  less  crowded  arrangement 
than  the  present,  and  additional  screens  cannot 
perhaps  be  afforded,  we  would  recommend  that, 
first!}',  all  duplicates,  and,  secondly,  such  a 
number  of  the  specimens  of  least  interest,  should 
be  removed,  as  may  be  necessary  to  obtain  suffi- 
cient space  for  tbe  new  classification. 

Looking  to  the  terms  of  their  lordships’  com- 
munication to  us  we  would  refer  to  the  fact,  that 
the  Government  building  contains  another  large 
collection  of  architectural  casts,  mostly  medifcval, 
known  as  the  “ Architectural  Museum,”  which  is- 
under  the  management  of  a committee  of  the 
body  of  subscribers  to  whom  it  belongs.  It  is 
obvious  that  both  collections  will  become  more 
useful  for  public  iustruction  if  they  be  classified 
under  the  same  system,  and  the  specimens  ar- 
ranged in  a like  sequence.  And  we  venture  to 
hope  that  means  will  he  adopted,  gradually,  to 
make  the  collection  more  perfect ; and,  ultimately. 


..™  ..  ' ' I ‘1*  u 

or  any  interference  with  the  nghts  and  liberties  that  their  lordshii 


- - • — — ....v.  I ... —xx.  ..V. ......  ......  ...u.  V* 

dating  the  casts  of  ornament  in  the  possession  of ! the  use  of  the  semicircular  and  pointed  arch 

tlin  .Wf  . I vaultings,  windows,  ic.  and  to  enlarge  tlio  sphere 

of  illustration  by  specimens  of  Eastern  archi- 


tne  promise,  I them  in  a series,  and  containing  the  intimation 
and  Iiriprt;if>«  ' ^ .i.i  • -m  i_  . • . , 


and  free  choice  and  action  of  another 


, I -.hips  will  be  happy  to  receive  any 

'd  t “offering  suggestions  for  rendering 


ita  for  the  detection  ; the  scries  complete  and  nseihl  for  public  instme 


and  prosecution  of  the  “ pickets”  and  their  abettors 
and  principals;  let  operatives  he  paid,  with  their 
owm  free  consent,  according  to  their  industry  and 
ability,  not  according  to  a conventional  rate  of 
wages  dictated  by  others;  let  country  builders 
he  invited  to  co-operate  with  the  metropolitan  in 
carrying  out  some  such  scheme;  and  then  see  if 
men  do  not  flock  in  and  gladly  resume  their  work, 
in  spite  of  this  present  grievous  and  apparently 
hopeless  bondage. 

Some  societies  have  disclaimed  all  intimidation, 


tion,”  we  beg  leave  to  state,  that  we  have  exa- 
mined all  the  arcliitectural  casts — Greek,  Roman, 
and  Renaissance — belonging  to  the  department, 
and  have  made  on  the  accompanying  list  such 
observations,  with  reference  to  their  date  and 
character,  as  have  occurred  to  us. 

If  these  views  are  adopted,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  re-hang  and  re-number  these  casts;  and,  in 
doing  so,  it  will  be  desirable,  in  order  to  carry 
out  more  fully  the  evident  intention  of  the  present 
arrangement,  and  to  make  the  collection  available 


and  all  part  m pickets : others  as  certainly  as  an  cdncatlonal  series  illnstrative  of  the  progress 

[easf  ^ “*  '>™'‘''tectural  detail  and  decoration,  to  use  Erne 

least  through  tl.e.r  meinbers.  And  surely  any  such  classifloation  as  the  following 

the  audacity  to  stand  at  | 1.  To  maintain  the  main  dhdslons  of  Greek, 


persons  who  will  ha' 


iV  r*  .1  1 AU  liidllJlIi 

-.'f  ’ I . Ionian,  and  Ilevival  distinct,  and  as  much  as 

premises  and  will  intercept  and  intimidate  men  possible  without  mixture, 
looking  for  work,  justly  deserve  punishment,  as  2.  To  keen  toffether  thp  varinns  r.e 
legally  they  are  amenable  to  it,  for  conspiracy,  same  monumEit^Sh  are  In  Ea'y  iEsute'^^^^^ 
^ol®  t G ? “I'P™."'*  ■"  the  prosccu-  scattered,  and,  where  possible,  to  combine  these 

yearn  ‘ I cohimns,  or  entablatures! 


Once  more  , just  as  societies  have,  at  times,  in  fa^entalTnd“I.Men°-' 
ormer  tlavs  hpi’nmii  HancroxTuio  t-n  4\.rx  Ct-c*.,  .»:ti  ' ^ . ... 


legislation  became  necessary  for  their  abolition, 
or  else  for  their  better  management,  so  assuredly 
is  the  time  again  come  round  for  a searching 
inquiry  into  their  constitution,  and  into  the  way 
in  which  they  keep  to  the  terms  of  their  charter, — 
accordiug  to  which  alone  they  are  allowed  to  have 
their  existence,  and  to  secure  or  distribute  their 
funds.  Had  time  and  space  allowed,  there  u'ere 
several  minor  matters  upon  which  I should  have 
touched,-^sucb  as  the  unfair  conduct  of  some 
masters,  who,  in  order  to  save  the  few  hours’  loss 
of  the  Saturday’s  partial  holiday,  discharge  men 
on  Friday  to  take  them,  or  fresh  hands,  on  again 
on  Monday  morning. 

There  can  be  but  few  so  short-sighted  as  to 
attempt  this,  but  an  association  of  masters  will,  of 
course,  be  careful  of  admitting  any  such  to  co- 
operation with  them;  for  the  innocent  almost 
always  suffer  with  the  guilty  if  found  in  company 
with  them,  as  employers  soon  will  find,  and  as 
operatives  already  have  found  to  their  cost. 

M ILLIAit  IVniTE, 


head  of  the  Apollo  Belvidere  or  Venus  di  Medici 
were  placed  on  one  screen,  the  arms  on  another, 
and  the  torso  in  a third  compartment,  no  one 
could  form  an  idea  of  the  beauty  and  harmony 
of  these  noble  statues,  and  much  even  of  the 
beauty  of  detail  in  the  fragments  themselves 
would  be  lest  in  the  absence  of  their  proper  rela- 
tion and  significance.  The  analogy  exists  with 
regard  to  architectural  fragments.  It  would  also 
be  desirable,  in  some  cases,  that  portions,  which 
may  be  occasionally  wanting,  should  he  obtained, 
so  as  to  make  the  illustration  complete. 

3.  To  maintain  a chronological  sequence,  as 
strictly  as  may  be  practicable. 

4.  To  keep  together  as  much  as  possible  (con- 
sistently with  suggestion  No.  3)  those  examples, 
which  belong  to  the  same  city  as  Athens,  Rome, 
Venice,  Paris,  Rouen,  &c. 

5.  To  keep  together  in  each  division  the  same 
class  of  subjects,  of  which  there  are  frequent 
e.xamples — as  the  stele,  anteJixcB,  paterce,  cinerary 
-offers  {areocippi),  and  panels;  thus  aflbrdiug 


tecture. 

The  country  would  then  have,  at  a compara- 
tively small  cost,  what  has  long  been  desired — 
a National  Museum  ojf  Architecture  and  Archi’ 
tectural  Decoration — which  could  scarcely  fail  to 
be  of  the  greatest  service  in  an  educational  point 
of  view,  whether  as  affecting  the  progress  of  art 
in  its  noblest  works,  or  the  improvement  of  taste 
in  tbe  application  of  art  to  the  production  of  our 
manufactures.  T.  L.  Donaedsok, 

Geobge  Godwik, 

F.  C.  Pzneose. 


Second  "Report. 

Sir, — In  accordance  with  the  request  com- 
municated to  us  in  your  letter  of  August  13,  ult. 
that  we  should  give  the  Right  Hon.  the  Com- 
mittee of  Coimcil  on  Education  our  opinion  oiv 
certain  questions  which  arose  out  of  our  Report 
on  the  arrangement  of  the  collection  of  architec- 
tural casts  in  the  museum  at  South  Kensington,, 
we  beg  to  inform  their  lordships  that  wc  lately 
met  at  the  museum  to  consider  these  questions,, 
and  have  agreed  to  the  following  answers : — 

Q-  I- — “ Do  we  consider  the  various  styles  are 
sufficiently  represented  ? ” 

-4- — If,  as  we  venture  to  hope,  the  Committee 
of  Council  are  desirous  of  forming  a Museum  of 
Architecture,  which  shall  do  justice  to  the  subject, 
the  present  collection  can  only  be  considered  as 
a nucleus,  and  that  a small  and  imperfect  one. 

Q,-  II. — “ Should  it  be  onr  opinion  that  the 
various  styles  are  inadequately  represented,  is  it 
desirable  that  the  illustration  of  the  styles  should 
he  rendered  more  complete  before  a systematic 
re-arrangement  of  the  casts  is  undertaken  ? ” 

A.^ — As  it  is  evident  that  in  forming  an  adeq^iate 
architectural  museum  the  appropriation  of  addi- 
tional space  as  w’ell  as  the  enlargement  of  tlie 
collection  itself  must  be  contemplated,  to  wait 
for  which  would  occasion  considerable  delay,  it 
seems  undesirable  to  witbold  from  the  student 
the  advantage  that  the  present  collection,  with 
moderate  additions  and  better  arrangement,  is 
capable  of  afibrding  him.  To  this  end  we  would 
recommend  the  putting  together,  in  each  sub- 
division, two  or  three  monuments  of  tbe  best 
character  in  each  style,  made  as  complete  as  pos- 
sible, and  of  a scale  of  dimension  as  large  as  the 
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gallery  will  admit.  These  would  serve  as  a key 
to  the  student  as  to  the  meaning  of  many  other 
examples  suspended  on  the  walls,  ^vhich  in  their 
present  fragmentary  arrangement  can  serve  little 
purpose  for  reference  or  comparison,  except  to 
persons  far  more  advanced  in  the  study  of  archi- 
tectui’e  than  the  class  of  students  for  whose  use 
the  Museum  is  especially  designed. 

It  has  occurred  to  us  also,  that  the  ceiling  of 
the  galleries  is  adapted  for  the  reception  of  a lew 
weU-chosen  examples  of  ornamented  ceiling  work  ; 
due  care  being  taken  that  it  should  not  be  crowded 
to  an  extent  that  w’ould  distract  too  much  the 
attention  from  the  objects  on  the  walls. 

We  venture  to  offer  the  following  additional 
suggestions  as  to  obtaining  examples. 

Casts  of  many  beautiful  Roman  specimens 
might  be  obtained  from  some  of  the  early  Italian 
churches,  such  as  St.  Lorenzo,  from  Il-Muro  at 
Rome,  and  cinque-cento  examples  of  the  finest 
character  from  some  of  the  other  churches  at 
Venice.  Probably,  if  inducements  were  held  out 
to  the  possessors  of  private  collections,  many  casts 
might  be  presented  or  bequeathed  to  the  Museum. 
But  the  public  museums,  such  as  the  Soiuie 
Museum  at  home,  and  the  foreign  museums, 
furnish  as  yet  an  unexhausted  mine  for  the 
enlargement  of  the  collection.  A valuable  addition 
would  be  made,  for  instance,  by  obtaining  from 
the  Capitolioe  Museum  at  Rome  two  or  three 
casts  of  the  heroic  statues  of  the  Roman  emperors, 
for  the  sake  of  the  magnificent  ornamentation  of 
the  cuh'asses  and  other  parts  of  the  armour,  and 
which  are  adraii-ably  instructive  in  the  applica- 
tion of  decorative  detail  both  as  to  subject  and 
treatment.  Thob.  L.  Donaldson, 

George  Godwin, 
r.  C.  Penrose. 

Henry  Cole,  Esq.  C.B.  &c.  &c. 


THE  STATUE  OF  NOTRE  DAME  DE 
FRANCE,  PUY. 

On  the  28th  of  July  last,  the  iuhabitants  of 
Puy  held  a jefe,  on  the  occasion  of  the  arrival  of 
the  colossal  statue  of  Notre  Dame  de  France,  at 
Givors.  Five  vehicles,  laden  with  the  first  pieces, 
had  been  on  the  road  for  three  days,  and  their  ap- 
proach to  the  town  was  signalled  by  the  ringing 
of  the  chui'ch  bells,  and  welcomed  by  a vast 
crowd,  eager  to  gain  the  first  sight  of  the  castings 
which  were  to  compose  the  statue,  to  be  erected 
on  Corneill  Rock.  Only  eight  pieces  arrived,  .and 
the  rest  are  to  follow : the  pedestal  is  nearly 
finished.  M.  Bounassieux  furnished  the  model. 
M.  Fournier,  the  skilful  foreman  of  M.  Prenat, 
enlarged  the  details.  Tbe  statue  is  of  cast-iron, 
from  the  guns  taken  at  Sebastopol,  and  given  to 
the  bishop  by  the  French  Emperor.  It  is  16 
metres  high,  and  is  composed  of  upwards  of 
100  pieces,  weighing  in  all  100  tons,  A cast- 
iron  staircase  encircles  the  interior,  and  con- 
tains fifty-eight  steps,  in  three  flights.  Each 
landing  forms  a chamber,  four  paces  long  by  as 
much  broad,  lighted  by  windows  skilfully  intro- 
duced, so  as  to  be  Invisible  from  tbe  outside.  Tbe 
winding  staircase  stops  at  the  fourth  story,  near 
the  height  of  the  shoulders,  and  is  continued  by 
an  iron  ladder  of  sixteen  rungs,  by  means  of 
which  the  ascent  to  the  head  is  easy.  On 
opening  the  top  of  the  head  a magnificent 
view  of  a vast  horizon  is  presented.  Colossal  as 
the  statue  is,  the  workmanship  is  said  to  be  so 
perfect,  that  at  twenty  paces  distant  it  is  viewed 
to  perfection.  The  subscription  amounts  to 
21‘1,619  francs  71  cents. 


RISKS  OF  LODGERS. 

We  have  before  now  directed  attention  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  collection  of  the  ground-rent 
acts  in  houses  let  in  tenements.  The  persons,  in 
certain  instances,  who  hold  the  premises,  neglect 
to  pay  the  ground-rent,  and  the  goods  of  the 
lodgers  are  distrained  upon  and  carried  away. 
This  is  also  the  case  in  respect  of  taxes,  and  many 
instances  might  be  mentioned  in  which  ruin  has 
been  brought  upon  families  by  tbe  loss  of  their 
furniture.  A hard  case  has  recently  come  under 
our  notice,  and  it  is  unfortunately  the  truth  that 
there  are  many  such  constantly  occurring  in  the 
metropolis. 

In  a house,  in  which  nearly  every  room  was 
let  to  separate  families,  the  person  renting  it, 
himself  a working  man,  got  into  debt  three 
quarters’  rent : he  was  also  heavily  in  arrear  with 
his  taxes;  and  expecting  an  execution  would  be 
levied,  he  hurried  away  with  his  furniture,  and  left 
his  lodgers  in  the  lurch.  Therenthad  beenregularly 
gathered  from  each  weekly  ; and,  in  one  instance, 
when  a tenant  had  fallen  in  arrear  to  the  extent 


of  a few  shillings,  a broker  was  put  in  to  enforce 
payment.  Considering  bow  many  thousands  in 
the  metropolis  are  obliged  to  occupy  tenements,  it 
is  a serious  evil  that  persons  who  have  honestly 
paid  their  rent  should  he  exposed  to  so  much  risk 
and  uncertainty.  In  this  instance,  the  man  to 
whom  the  place  had  been  rented  received  up- 
wards of  30i!.  from  the  tenants,  and  from  not 
doing  his  duty  they  were  constantly  at  the 
mercy  of  the  law.  We  know  few  more  cruel  in- 
juries that  one  person  can  do  to  another  than 
this,  and  yet  such  acts  generally  go  unpunished. 

In  the  house  referred  to,  some  of  the  lodgers 
managed  to  get  away  their  furniture,  hut  others, 
who  were  less  active,  will  have  everything  they 
possess  sold,  although  they  do  not  owe  a shilling. 
In  one  room  a woman  had  recently  been  confined : 
in  another  there  was  sickness.  It  seems  necessary, 
in  order  to  put  a stop  to  this  practice,  that  persons 
holding  property  of  this  description,  and  so  dealing, 
should  be  liable  to  punishment  in  the  same  manner 
as  a robber  or  a swindler,  for  the  money  has  been 
clearly  taken  from  those  poor  people  on  a false 
pretence. 

Persons  engaging  rooms  of  strangers  should 
never  do  so  without  seeing  that  all  the  receipts 
for  rent  and  taxes  are  right,  and  it  would  be  well 
if  it  could  be  made  a general  practice  for  those 
who  let  houses  in  tenements  to  show  the  rent 
receipts,  &.c.  to  their  lodgers,  quarterly,  or  at 
otlicr  times.  This  is  but  just;  and,  if  it  were  com- 
monly doue,  it  would  not  be  considered  to  be 
offensive  to  be  asked  for  such  documents. 


FOREIGN  RAILWAY  WORKS. 

A SKEW  bridge  has  just  been  completed  over 
the  road  leading  from  La  Chapelle,  in  Paris,  to 
St.  Denis,  and  about  half-way  between  the  two 
places,  to  carry  the  Paris  and  Soissons  Railway, 
which  joins  into  the  Northern  Line  near  the 
middle  of  the  plains  of  St.  Denis.  There  are  three 
openings : the  centre  one,  over  the  roadway,  is  a 
girder  beam  bridge,  and  the  two  side  arches  are 
cut  stone  segments. 

The  Eastern  Company  is  laying  a second  line 
of  rails  between  Rlieims  and  Epernay.  This 
branch  line  has  become  an  important  one  since  its 
extension  towards  Ardennes  and  the  North.  In 
the  workshops  of  the  same  company  there  has 
just  been  completed  an  Imperial  train,  intended 
by  tbe  Great  Russian  Railway  Company  for  the 
Emperor  Alexander.  Our  readers  may  recollect 
that  this  work  had  been  previously  executed,  but 
tbe  whole  of  tbe  carriages  were  lost  in  the  ship- 
wreck off  Cronstadt.  This  new  train  is  of  rare  mag- 
nificence, and  consists  of  eight  carriages  ; one  lor 
the  Emperor,  others  for  tbe  Empress  and  the 
Grand  Duke  Constantine,  a saloon  carriage,  one 
for  the  aides-de-camp,  one  for  attendants,  a re- 
freshment carriage  or  dining-room,  and  the  last 
for  baggage.  The  three  first  contain  each  a bed- 
room, a saloon,  and  cabinet;  but  all  the  carriages 
have  communication  throughout.  The  furniture 
and  hangings  are  of  silk.  A hot  water  apparatus 
warms  the  whole  train.  On  the  exterior,  covered 
with  every  possible  species  of  ornament,  the 
Parisian  decorators  would  seem  to  have  used  up 
and  worked  out  all  their  talent  for  tasteful  em- 
bellishment. The  Grand  Duke  Coiistautine’s  car- 
riage is  remarkable  for  tbe  magnificent  armorial 
bearings  and  insignia  of  bis  two-fold  duties  of 
Grand-Admiral  and  General.  The  train  cost  about 
460,000  francs,  or  16,000^. 

Tbe  shareholders  of  the  Mortara  and  Vigevano 
railw'ay  are  called  together  in  a general  assembly 
to  deliberate  upon  the  proposition  of  continuing 
the  line  from  Vigevano  to  Milan. 

The  Tuscan  Government  has,  within  these  last 
few  days,  authorised  the  formation  of  a company 
entitled  “ The  United  Tuscan  Railways  Company,” 
and  having  for  object  the  completion  and  the 
working  of  the  Leopold,  Lucca,  and  Pisa  lines, 
and  that  of  Lucca  to  Pistoja.  The  company 
undertakes  at  once  to  construct,  at  its  own  cost, 
the  line  (with  a bridge  over  the  Arno)  of  junction 
between  the  Leopold  line  and  that  of  Lucca  and 
Pisa.  It  will  be  of  great  advantage  to  tbe  public 
for  these  three  lines  to  be  in  the  bauds  of  one 
company  alone. 

In  the  Builder  of  Jan.  2,  1858,  page  13,  we 
mentioned  the  several  railway  passes  of  the  Alps, 
and  among  them  that  of  the  bimplon,  conceded  to 
the  Italian  railway  company  by  the  Sardinian 
Government.  This  pass  is  occupying  the  attention 
of  this  company  and  the  neighbouring  Govern- 
ments, so  that  before  long  it  is  likely  to  follow  the 
example  of  Mont  Cenis. 

The  Simplon  tunnel  is  to  he  eight  or  nine  kilo- 
metres, according  as  the  height  above  the  sea  be 
fixed  at  1,200  or  1,250  mHres.  This  will  be  400 


or  450  metres  above  the  last  station  of  tbe  rail- 
way in  the  plains.  To  attain  that  height,  tbe 
line  is  reported  to  consist  of  practicable  curves 
with  gradients  not  exceeding  1 in  28'6. 


CAUSE  AND  CONSEQUENCES  OP  THE 
DIMINUTION  OF  RAIN  IN  ALL  COUN- 
TRIES. 

It  is  demonstrated  that,  during  the  last  eight 
years,  an  increase  of  rising  tracts  of  land  has 
taken  place,  and  that  the  majority  of  rivers  recede 
to  much  lower  beds,  losing  a great  amount  of  their 
usual  volume  of  water,  and  raise  an  abundance  of 
fossils  and  weeds,  which  soon  form  layers  for  dry 
land,  and  increase  the  solid  matter  of  the  globe. 
The  same  effect  is  caused  by  the  increase  of  popu- 
lation and  the  progress  of  science  and  arts  by  the 
decay  or  refuse  of  matter.  Large  forests  are  con- 
sumed by  the  great  demand  for  the  erection  of 
habitations,  ship  building,  domestic  and  agricul- 
tural employments  and  industry,  by  which  means 
the  refiection  of  light  must  increase,  and  thereby 
a smaller  amount  of  evaporation  or  humidity 
must  be  caused,  and  in  consequence  a less 
amount  of  rain  is  produced,  so  that  the  formation 
of  land  is  favoured.  The  plienomenon  of  the  Nile 
in  Egypt  not  having  overflowed  during  the  last 
month  of  June,  and  the  coast  area  of  the  Baltic 
having  receded  for  about  a quarter  of  a mile,  and 
similar  events  visible  in  all  rivers,  substantiate  the 
fact. 

We  come  now  to  the  question, — What  results 
and  consequences  will  emanate  from  it  ? And,  as 
: far  as  human  calculation  permits,  we  find  already 
striking  proofs  in  the  great  change  of  climatic 
condition,  the  increase  of  heat,  and  a great  amount 
of  atmospheric  electricity,  producing  virulent  dis- 
eases, the  prevalent  afllictions  of  the  respiratory 
organs,  the  uncommon  emigration  of  animals  and 
fishes  from  distant  climates,  the  frccpient  boreal 
reflection  of  the  sun,  and  several  other  indications 
which  would  require  volumes  to  describe.  One 
universal  blessing,  however,  will  ensue;  and  that 
will  he  the  disappearance  of  the  potato  disease. 

All  bulbous  plants,  if  for  many  years  reproduced 
by  bulb.s,  and  not  by  tbe  cultivation  of  seeds,  lose 
a great  deal  of  their  saccharine  and  floury  sub- 
stance, and  incline  to  an  unhealthy  fermentation 
of  the  juice  in  the  plants,  which,  during  conti- 
nuant rain,  attract  certain  atmospheric  animal- 
cules, and  which  penetrate  into  the  plants,  to 
metamorphose,  and  thus  produce  an  almost  invi- 
sible maggot,  which,  at  its  maturity,  descends  from 
the  stalk  into  the  bulbs,  and  causes  tbe  potato 
disease.  If,  during  a long  interv’al  of  dry  and  hot 
weather,  the  fermeiitation  referred  to  is  prevented, 
the  disease  will  surely’  disappear.  This  result  has 
been  established  on  the  Continent,  where  sandy 
soil  is  prevalent,  principally  in  Murk  Brandenburg, 
in  Prussia,  where,  by  order  of  the  Government, 
extensive  trials  were  instituted  and  produced  the 
said  effect. 

Agriculturalists  ought  to  improve  the  cultiva- 
tion of  potatoes  by  the  seeds,  and  their  products 
in  the  third  season  would  confirm  my  assertion. 
It  will  be  useful,  sir,  if  you  direct  their  attention 
to  this  important  subject. 

A.  Dembinskt,  Professor  of  Chemistry. 


WORKS  IN  IRELAND. 

The  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  are  having 
works  executed  at  the  churches  of  Rathcormac, 
CO.  Cork  ; Killesher,  co.  Fermanagh ; Currin  and 
Inniskeeu,  co.  Monaghan ; Longfield  Lower,  co. 
Tyrone;  St.  Luke,  Dublin;  Kiirush,  co.  Clare; 
Odogh,  co.  Kilkenny;  Burrishoole  and  Kilmore- 
moy,  CO..  Mayo;  Monasterevan,  Queen’s  co. ; and 
Achonry,  co.  Sligo ; — for  all  of  which  contracts 
have  been,  or  are  being,  entered  into. 

The  county  prison  at  Galway’  is  to  he  adapted 
to  the  separate  system  of  confinement,  and  plans 
have  been  prepared  by  Mr.  S.  U.  Roberts,  county 
surveyor. 

A new  Roman  Catholic  church  is  to  be  built  at 
Raheny,  near  Dublin,  on  a plot  of  ground  im- 
mediately opposite  the  Protestant  church,  and 
which  was  gratuitously  presented  by  Mr.  Moore. 
The  edifice  will  be  of  Gothic  character,  and  inex- 
pensive. It  will  consist  of  nave,  60  by  25,  and 
chancel,  dimensions  seemingly  disproportionate 
to  accommodate  500  persons,  not  to  speak  of 
provision  in  future  for  the  congregation  of  a 
growing  locality.  Mr.  P.  Byrne  is  the  architect. 

A new  torver  is  to  be  erected  at  the  Roman 
Catholic  church  of  Dunraore,  co.  Galway,  accord- 
ing to  plans  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Butler,  architect. 

The  Board  of  Public  Works  are  about  having  a 
coast-guard  station  built  at  Clontarf,  on  a site 
known  as  the  North  Bull. 
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The  Towns’  Improvement  Act  is  to  be  extended 
to  Fermoy. 

It  is  intended  to  erect  workrooms  at  the  Royal 
Diiblin  Society  boose  for  the  director  of  the 
Katiiral  History  Moseum. 

The  Earl  of  Granard  is  erecting  at  Castleforbe, 
CO.  Longford,  a new  and  “ architectural  ” range  of 
stabling,  which  will  cost  4,000?.  The  style  is 
Castellated,  and  a lofty  tower  and  other  cha- 
racteristic features  are  introduced.  Mr.  J.  J. 
McCarthy,  architect;  Mr.  R.  Farrell,  builder. 

The  Dundalk  and  Enniskillen  Railway  Company 
proposes  to  form  a branch  line  from  Clones  to 
Cavan,  and  the  project  will  be  aided  by  sub- 
scription to  preference  shares  as  far  as  20,000?. 

The  first  stone  of  the  new  church  of  St.  Patrick, 
Mayo-bridge,  was  laid  last  month.  It  is  proposed 
to  accommodate  1,400  persons.  Style,  Gothic. 
Expenditure,  3,000?.  Mr.  J.  J.  McCarthy  is  the 
architect ; Mr.  .John  Murray,  of  Dundalk,  the 
clerk  of  works;  Mr.  McGaughey,  of  Armagh,  the 
builder. 

A new  convent  chapel  will  be  commenced  next 
year,  adjoining  the  convent  of  Mercy,  Tralee,  from 
designs  by  the  same  architect.  It  will  contain  a 
chantry  for  the  founder,  and  accommodate  the 
inmates  of  the  house  of  Mercy,  the  nuns,  and  the 
public. 

A monument  is  to  be  erected  at  Mount  Jerome 
Cemetery,  near  Dublin,  to  the  memory  of  the  late 
John  Mitchel  Kemble,  the  well-known  Saxon 
scholar  and  antiquary. 

A manse  is  being  erected  at  Ballinderry,  for 
the  Presbyterian  clergyman,  after  plans  by  Mr. 
Matier,  of  Belfast;  Mr.  John  Scott,  builder. 

Galway. — The  new  church  of  St.  Augustine, 
Galway,  has  been  dedicated.  The  high  altar  is 
composed  of  Italian  and  Irish  marbles,  before 
which  is  hung  a corona,  the  gift  of  the  architect, 
Mr.  M.  B.  Moran,  of  Dublin. 

Drogheda. — The  new  church  of  St.  Augustine, 
Drogheda,  will  shortly  be  commenced.  The  plan 
consists  of  nave,  aisles,  lateral  chapels,  and  tower. 
The  sacristy  stands  on  the  south-east  angle,  and 
is  connected  with  the  church  by  a cloister.  The 
internal  dimensions  are  145  feet  by  60  feet.  The 
nave  will  be  separated  from  the  aisles  by  an 
arc.ido  of  arches,  supported  by  piers  of  Dougal 
polished  marble.  The  nave  will  be  lighted  by 
seven  long  and  narrow  lancets,  under  a single 
drip.stone  in  the  west  end,  and  double  lancets  in 
clerestory.  The  style  is  Early  Gothic,  the  windows 
throughout  showing  the  distinctive  character- 
istics of  an  early  approach  to  tracery.  Mr.  M.  B. 
Moran  is  the  architect. 


THE  EXPLOSION  OX  BOARD  THE 
“GREAT  EASTERN.” 

When,  recently,  we  gave  some  particulars  of 
this  wonderful  ship,  we  mentioned  that  Mr.  Scott 
Russell  had  resisted  numerous  propositions  for 
the  introduction  of  improvements  and  inventions 
in  the  construction  of  bis  engines,  being  deter- ; 
mined  that  there  should  be  no  experiments,  con- 
sidering justly  that  the  size  and  build  of  the 
vessel  were  experiment  enough.  It  would  seem, 
however,  that  one  experiment  was  permitted,  an 
experiment,  too,  which  had  often  failed  elsewhere, 
namely,  a feed-pipe  casing ; and  this  has,  unfor- 
tunately, led  to  a disaster  that  emperilled  this 
noble  ship,  and  caused  the  loss  of  five  lives,  as 
well  ns  injury  to  others.  The  occurrence  bears 
strong  testimony  to  the  prudence  of  bis  resolve : 
we  are  anxious  to  learn  under  what  circumstances 
he  was  led  to  depart  from  it.  The  arrangemeut 
is  this : the  funnel  is  double  for  40  feet  of  its 
length,  the  inner  cylinder  being  6 feet  in  diameter, 
and  the  outer  7 feet,  so  that  there  is  between  the 
two  a run  6 inches  broad,  and  this  run  constitutes 
a water-jacket  or  casing.  The  object  of  the  water- 
jacket  is  to  prevent  cold  water  being  fed  to  the 
boilers,  and  to  keep  the  cabin  through  which  the 
funnel  passes  cool.  Attached  to  the  water -jacket,  to 
prevent  any  excessive  pressure  taking  place  within 
it,  is  a stand  pipe.  This  reaches  nearly  to  the 
level  of  the  top  of  the  funnel,  and  is  intended  to 
act  as  a safety-valve.  Being  open  at  the  top,  as 
soon  as  the  pressure  exceeds  a certain  amount  the 
water  is  forced  out  at  the  top,  the  height  of  the 
pipe  being  the  measure  of  the  pressure. 

But  for  this,  as  is  quite  evident,  the  moment  the 
steam  generated  in  the  water-jacket  exceeded  in 
power  the  resisting  strength  of  the  water-jacket, 
or  casing,  an  explosion  would  occur.  Now,  iu  this 
stand-pipe  was  a cock,  introduced,  it  would  seem, 
simply  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  strength  of 
the  casing ; and  this  cock,  it  appears  clearly,  was 
shut.  It  happened  that  no  water  was  taken  from 
the  water-jacket  for  the  boilers  (the  means  of 
communication  is  simply  a stop-cock,  which  may 


or  may  not  be  used),  and  the  result  was,  quite  as 
a matter  of  course,  a terrific  explosion.  The  sad 
results  of  it,  including  damage  to  the  extent  of,  it 
is  said,  5,000?.,  have  been  graphically  described.  The 
wonder  is,  and  for  which  all  should  feel  grateful, 
that  it  did  not  occur  when  the  saloon  was  full  of 
people.  The  accident,  we  are  glad  to  say,  is  not 
calculated  to  lessen  confidence  in  the  slightest 
degree  in  the  vessel,  however  strongly  it  may  im- 
peach those  who  manage  it.  Tremendous  as  the 
power  exerted  evidently  was,  the  body  of  the  ship 
is  uninjured. 

The  questions  now  are,  and  these  must  be  most 
seriously  considered,  1.  Under  whose  authority 
were  these  evilly  constructed  water-jackets  intro- 
duced ? 2.  By  whom  was  the  cock  in  the  stand- 
pipe closed  ? And  3.  Whose  duty  was  it  to 
see  that  the  arrangement  was  in  order  before 
starting, — to  see  that  in  such  a magazine  of  gun- 
powder there  was  no  fuze  burning  ? 


THE  STRIKE  AND  HOUSE-RENT. 

The  operative  builders  forget  that  the  building 
trades  generally  have  been  in  a depressed  state 
since  the  commencement  of  the  Russian  war, 
which  diverted  capital  from  internal  improve- 
ments to  external  defences,  and  which  divertence 
has  continued  ever  since,  and  at  the  present  time 
exists,  and  is  operating  as  strongly  as  ever,  and 
which  is  the  principal  cause  of  many  or  any 
building  operatives  being  out  of  employment : 
the  nine-hours  movement  is  not  the  best  remedy, 
but  emigration;  and  this  is  offered  free  to  building 
operatives,  in  preference  to  any  other  class,  by 
the  Government  Emigration  Society,  Park-street, 
Westminster. 

The  horrible  places  which  poor  people  herd  in, 
breeding  fevers  and  consumption,  and  causing 
habits  of  intemperance,  through  there  being  no 
quiet  comfortable  corner  or  room  for  a man  to 
sit  in  when  he  has  done  his  day’s  toil,  because 
rents  are  so  high,  should  awaken  the  considera- 
tion and  even  compassion  of  all  who  are  trying  to 
increase  the  cost  of  house  bnildlng.  If  any  should 
gain  by  the  introduction  of  machinery  into  this 
branch  of  industry,  it  is  the  public,  and  especially 
the  poorer  portion  of  it.  But  every  addition  to 
the  cost  of  a house  building,  entails  a heavy  and 
never-ending  tax  upon  the  occupants,  and  neces- 
sitates the  unhealthy  and  demoralizing  system  of 
a bouse,  intended  for  one  family,  to  hold  fiv'e  or 
six  families,  each  family  paying  double  rent  for 
half  space,  that  the  real  owner  may  get  a high 
rent,  and  the  tenant-landlord  live  rent-free.  And 
to  produce  these  results,  half  the  cliildren  born 
are  buried  before  the  age  of  fifteen,  after  suffering 
all  manner  of  dreadful  diseases,  produced  by  foul 
air  of  small  rooms,  and  sudden  and  continual 
transitions  from  beat  to  cold.  There  must  be  an 
Act  of  Parliament  to  enforce  that  never  less  than 
two  rooms  shall  be  let  to  a family,  and  those 
rooms  to  be  of  adequate  size. 

Increasing  the  cost  of  boose  building,  besides 
destroying  the  health  of  the  community,  checks 
the  investment  of  capital  in  this  class  of  national 
wealth,  diminishes  the  demand  for  labour  in  the 
building  trades,  and  spoils  the  market  for  every 
man  who  has  the  ambition  or  chance  of  be- 
coming an  employer  himself  some  day. 

J.  L.  Mahon. 


ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETIES  OF  LIN- 
COLN AND  NOHTHAMI’TON. 

A JOINT  meeting  of  these  societies  lias  been 
held  at  Stamford,  whence  an  excursion  was  made 
to  various  places  of  interest.  The  gathering  was 
a good  one,  though  not  so  numerous  as  on  a 
previous  occasion.  The  societies  are  both  in  a 
tiourishiiig  condition,  and  supported  by  influential 
gentlemen  and  the  clergy  of  the  respective  dis- 
tricts and  dioceses. 

The  first  of  the  two  days  of  meeting  was  de- 
voted to  public  meetings,  and  an  inspection  of  the 
Stamford  churches  and  other  objects  of  interest, 
and  the  last  to  a country  excursion  to  various 

arches,  Ac.  in  Northamptonshire.  Papers  were 
.•  read  on  both  days. 

The  mayor  presided  at  the  opening  meeting,  at 
the  town-hall,  on  Tuesday,  the  6th,  when  the 
Rev.  T.  James  read  a paper  titled  “ An  Archi- 
tectural Review  and  Prospect  for  1859.”  The 
company  afterwards  visited  St.  Mary’s,  St.John’s, 
and  All  Saints’  churches.  Brown’s  Hospital,  and 
Mr.  Blashfield’s  terra-cotta  works.  The  Rev. 
G.  A.  Poole  offered  a few  remarks  on  each  of  the 
three  churches  visited. 

Dinner  was  partaken  of  at  the  Stamford  Hotel 
by  upwards  of  forty  guests,  and  in  the  evening  a 
meeting  was  held  at  the  Assembly  Rooms,  where 


a temporary  museum  was  arranged.  The  Rev.  G. 
A.  Poole  read  a paper  on  Picturesque  Building, 
and  Mr.  Blashfield  one  on  the  History  of  Pottery. 
The  chairman,  the  Rev.  E.  Trollope,  then  addressed 
the  assembly  on  the  subject  of  Archajology. 

On  Wednesday  an  excursion  was  made  from 
Stamford,  by  ‘Wittering,  Elton,  Warmington, 
Tansor,  and  Fotheringhay,  to  Apethorpe,  the  seat 
of  the  Earl  of  Westmoreland,  to  which  the  party 
were  invited ; churches  and  other  objects  of 
interest  having  been  visited  by  the  way.  The 
Earl  had  issued  250  invitations  to  luncheon,  nearly 
all  of  which  were  accepted.  After  luncheon  the 
Roman  remains,  lately  discovered  in  the  Park, 
were  visited,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Trollope  here 
delivered  an  address  on  the  subject. 

These  remains  were  discovered  by  accident. 
Some  workmen  were  digging  a drain,  when  they 
found  some  Roman  mortar.  This  circumstance 
induced  his  lordship  to  give  orders  for  the  excava- 
tion of  the  pasture  land  in  the  vicinity,  and  in  a 
short  time  a hypocaust  was  bared;  subsequently 
tessellated  pavements,  baths,  various  rooms, 
and  a great  e.xtent  of  stone  walls  showing 
“ herring-bone”  work.  The  Earl,  being  desirous 
of  personally  watching  the  progress  of  the  exca- 
vations, caused  them  to  be  suspended  during  his 
sojourn  in  town  for  the  season.  Having  recently 
returned  to  Apethorpe,  however,  the  men  were 
again  employed  to  excavate  the  site  of  the  Roman 
villa,  and  they  soon  exposed  to  view  another 
tessellated  pavement,  a drawing  of  which  was 
taken  by  Lady  Westmoreland.  Walls  extending 
about  120  yards  from  north  to  south  have  now 
been  bared. 

At  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Trollope’s  address,  the 
Rev.  W.  Elwin  (the  editor  of  the  Quarterly 
Revieu')  moved  a vote  of  thanks  to  that  gentleman, 
which  was  seconded  by  the  Rev.  Lord  Alwvn 
Compton,  and  carried  with  acclamation.  The 
visitors  then  inspected  Apethorpe  Church,  and 
proceeded  to  Kin^s  Cliff,  the  church  of  which  also 
was  viewed,  after  which  the  party  returned  to 
Stamford. 

A meeting  was  again  held  at  the  Assembly 
Rooms  in  the  evening,  when  an  additional  paper 
was  read  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Trollope  on  the  Roinait 
remains  at  Apethorpe,  and  the  contents  of  the 
Museum  were  illustrated  by  remarks  from  the- 
same  gentleman. 


ST.  JAMES’S,  GERRARD’S  CROSS. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  consecration  of  this- 
church  on  the  30th  ult. — a church  erected  as  » 
memorial  of  Major-General  Reid  by  his  sisters — 
we  gave  a somewhat  full  description  of  it,  and* 
showed  that  it  varied  in  character  from  thos» 
usually  erected. 

The  leading  masses  of  the  composition  were- 
adopted  in  deference  to  some  associations  of  early 
life  on  the  part  of  him  whom  it  commemorates,, 
and  which  gave  a special  interest  to  the  monu- 
ments of  Pisa;  hence  it  appeared  desirable,  by  s> 
very  free  modification  of  style,  to  treat  such  forma 
without  any  servile  antiquarianism. 

We  now  add  a view  of  the  exterior.  Within 
the  walls,  which  are  1 foot  10  inches  thick,  the 
whole  length  is  100  feet : the  width  of  the  nave 
is  21  feet  6 inches  : the  length  in  the  transept  is 
59  feet  6 inches.  The  tower  is  12  feet  9 inches 
square,  and  about  75  feet  in  height.  Brick,  it 
will  be  remembered,  is  the  material  chiefly  used. 

The  organ,  which  is  placed  on  the  south  side  of 
the  church,  was  built  by  Messre.  H.  Jones  A Co» 
of  West  Brompton.  Mr.  J.  T.  Birch,  R.A.M.  of 
Uxbridge,  has  obtained  the  appointment  of 
organist. 

The  church  has  hot  water  pipes  for  the  winter 
mouths,  fixed  by  Messrs.  Grainge,  of  Uxbridge. 
Mr.  Tito,  as  previously  mentioned,  was  the  archi- 
tect; his  friend,  Mr.  Trotman,  giving  his  assist- 
ance in  carrying  out  the  design.  Messrs.  Hardy 
A Son,  of  Cowley,  were  the  builders. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  district  of  Gerrard’s 
Cross  have  reason  to  be  thankful  to  the  Misses 
Reid.  These  ladies  have  no  large  estates  in  the 
neighbourhood  to  benefit  by  such  an  outlay,  nor 
have  they  any  pecuniary  interest  in  the  erection. 
It  is  one  of  a purely  religious  motive,  coupled 
with  a desire  to  carry  out  the  wishes  of  a beloved 
brother.  This  feeling  has  already  cost  the  ladies 
nearly  10,000?. 

The  district  of  Gerrard’s  Cross  is  taken  from 
five  parishes : — Upton-cum-Chalvey,  Langley  Ma- 
rish,  Iver,  Fulmer,  and  Chalfont  St.  Peter. 

The  Rev.  W.  J.  Bramley  Moore  has  been  nomi- 
nated perpetual  curate  by  the  Misses  Reid  : here- 
after the  right  of  nomination  will  pass  into  the 
hands  of  the  Dean  and  Canons  of  St.  George*!? 
Windsor. 
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REPORT  ON  THE  DEODORIZATION  OP 

SEWAGE, 

Dn,  Hofmann,'^  F.R.S.  and  Dr.  Frankland, 
F.R.S,  having  been  requested  by  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  to  advise  them  as  to  the  selec- 
tion, from  the  various  schemes  proposed  for  the 
deodorization  of  sewage,  of  u process  combining 
both  efficiency  and  economy,  have  made  their 
report.  They  say,— 

III  conducting  our  investigation,  we  have  care- 
fully kept  in  view  the  final  plan  of  dealing 
with  the  sewage  adopted  by  the  Board,  the  prin- 
cipal features  of  which  were  lucidly  described  to 
us  in  a letter  from  your  chief  engineer. 

Not  the  least  arduous  part  of  our  labours  con- 
sisted in  the  careful  examination  of  the  numerous, 
and  in  many  cases  ponderous,  documents  addressed 
to  the  Board  on  this  subject,  and  transmitted  to 
us  for  consideration.  Short  abstracts  of  these 
proposals  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix. 

This  examination  led  us  to  the  conclusion  that 
a comparatively  very  small  number  only  of  these 
proposals  admit  of  application  in  conformity  with 
the  plan  of  dealing  with  the  sewage  finally  adopted 
by  the  Board. 

The  comparatively  small  number  admitting  of 
such  application,  experienced  a further  limitation 
when_  the  several  processes  were  submitted  to 
experimental  trial.  In  fact,  of  all  the  proposals, 
old^  and  new,  referred  to  us,  there  is  only  one 
which  appears  to  satisfy  in  the  necessary  degree 
the  conditions  involved  in  the  circumstances  of 
the  case. 

The  agent  to  which  we  allude  is  that  described 
as  “Dales’  Muriate  of  Iron,”  essentially  a con- 
centrated solution  of  pcrchloride  of  iron,  the  dis- 
infectant properties  of  which  were  some  years 
ago  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Ellerman.  This  we  have 
submitted  to  an  extensive  series  of  comparative 
trials^  with  the  well-known  disinfectants,  lime  and 
chloride  of  lime,  which,  probably  owing  to  their 
long-established  character,  are  not  included  in  the 
proposals  before  us. 

These  trials  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
deodorization  of  sewage  may  be  efiected  either  by 
the  perchloride  of  iron,  chloride  of  lime,  or  limej 
hut  that,  if  quantities  of  equal  value*  be  applied' 
the  perchloride  of  iron  is  markedly  superior  to 
either  of  the  others,  whilst  chJoride  of  lime  acts 
much  more  powerfully  than  lime. 

These  statements  refer  both  to  the  immediate 
action  of  the  three  agents  upon  sewage,  and  to 
the  permanency  of  the  efTect  produced  j but,  when 
examined  from  the  latter  point  of  view,  the  supe- 
riority of  the  perchloride  of  iron  is  exhibited  even 
in  a still  more  marked  degree. 

It  may  be  stated  that  those  results  wei’e  ob- 
tained by  operating  upon  sewage,  such  as  flows 
from  the  mouths  of  the  chief  metropolitan  sewers 
during  the  hottest  season  of  the  year,  our  experi- 
ments having  been  performed  during  the  latter 
half  of  the  mouth  of  .July. 

Since  the  calculations  as  to  the  co.st  of  deodori- 
zation  are  based  upon  these  experiments,  it  may  I 
not  be  out_  of  place  here  to  mention  briefly  the  ' 
mode  in  which  they  were  conducted.  In  order  to 
enable  us  to  operate  upon  a sufficiently  large 
scale,  brickwork  tanks,  lined  with  cement,  and 
holding  7,500  gallons  each,  were  constructed  at 
^e  outfall  of  the  King’s  Scholars’  Pond  Sewer. 
The  sewage  was  lifted  into  these  tanks  by  means  of 
a steam-pump,  and  the  various  deodorizing  agents 
were  incorporated,  either  by  their  gradual  intro- 
duction into  the  shoots  during  the  process  of  fill- 
ing,_or  by  diffusing  them  through  the  mass  of  the 
liquid  by  means  of  mechanical  agitation. 

_ From  a number  of  experiments  thus  conducted, 
it  appears  that  each  of  the  three  agents  above 
mentioned  will  effect  the  immediate  deodoriza- 
tion of  7,500  gallons  of  sew.nge  when  applied  in 
the  following  proportions  : — 

Perchloride  of  iron 4 o-allnn 

Chloride  of  lime  3 lbs 

Linie  

From  those  results  it  follows  that  1,000,000 

gallons  of  sewage  require  respectively  : ' 

66  gallons  of  perchloride  of  iron,  costinc  ..^l  13  3 

400  lbs.  of  chloride  of  lime 2 2 int 

13-2i  bushels  ofliiue .‘"i.';  3 - 


puring  the  performance  of  these  experiments, 
which,  as  already  stated,  were  made  during  the 
hottest  portion  of  a dry  season,  we  were  surprised 
to  hud  that  the  liquid  flowing  from  the  outfall  of 
the  sewer  was  by  no  means  strongly  oftensive  : it 
was  only  after  preservation  in  tanks  for  twenty- 
four  hours,  or  upwards,  that  a really  powerful 
odour  manifested  itself.  This  circumstance  ren- 
dered it  of  the  highest  importance  to  inquire 
nmre  closely  into  the  degree  of  permanency  of  the 
effect  produced  by  the  several  agents  under  con- 
sideration. 

For  this  purpose  three  equal  quantities  of  sew- 
age were  collected,  and  perfectly  deodorized 
respectively  by  perchloride  of  Iron,  chloride  of 
lime,  and  lime.  They  were  then  allowed  to  stand. 
After  two  days  the  sewage  disinfected  by  lime 
became  slightly  tainted,  whilst  that  deodorized  by 
chloride  ot  lime  and  perchloride  of  iron  remained 
perfectly  odourless.  At  the  end  of  three  days  the 
limed  sewage  had  become  decidedly  oftensive, 
whilst  the  other  two  specimens  still  remained  free 
from  smell.  After  four  days  the  odour  of  the 


this  matter  would,  in  a great  measure,  prevent 
the  formation  of  any  offensive  deposit  upon 
the  ^ banks  of  the  Thames,  not  to  speak  of 
tlie^  improvement  in  the  appearance  of  the  river 
which  would  thus  be  secured.  We  are  therefore 
of  opinion  that  filtration  should  he  invariably  em- 
ployed at  the  outfall  of  the  Western  Division,  aixd 
that  subsidence,  if  not  actual  filtration,  should  be 
resorted  to  at  the  two  remaining  outfalls. 

The  putrefactive  tendency  of  the  deposit  sepa- 
lated  by  filtration  or  subsidence,  renders  its  rapid 
removal  from  the  reservoirs  or  filters  a matter  of 
the  utmost  importance,  especially  during  summerj 
for  the  process  of  putrefaction,  when  once  com- 
menced,  can  be  arrested  only  by  quantities  of  dis- 
mfectants  practically  impossible. 

It  is  not  within  our  province  to  enter  into- 
details  respecting  the  mechanical  arrangements 
necessary  for  the  application  of  the  disinfectant, 
or  for  the  filtration  and  subsidence  of  the  sewage; 
but  we  beg  to  express  our  opinion,  based  upon  the 
experience  acquired  during  this  investigation,  in 
nianipulating  with  comparatively  large  quanti- 

tl  fihfl  ti  /liai— sf ..w.  L 1 
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with  chloride  of  lime  likewise  began  to  exhibit  an  | seivage  can  be  more  easily  accomnlished  than  is 
to  which  j generally  believed,  and  than  we  ^ourselves  atiti- 
feedlv  Sotols  '■omineneement  of  our  mqnio'. 

the  Lndftlon  of  the  htLrT  T f I o'  7’  I ^ “f  ‘'“dorization  will  probably 

tue  condition  ot  the  latter  bad  not  clianged.  In  ! present  less  difflculty  than  the  mechanical  senara’ 
other  capenineiita  the  same  relative  permanency  {i™  of  the  .“7 

or  eflect  has  been  observed. 

Another  important  element  in  estimating  the 
comparative  fitness  of  an  agent  for  the  treatment 
of  sewage  is  the  time  required  for  clarification 
after  the  addition  of  the  disinfectant.  In  this 
respect,  also,  the  results  of  the  preceding  experi- 
ments lead  us  to  give  a decided  preference  to  per- 
chloride of  iron. 

It  now  remains  to  apply  the  results  thus  ob- 
tained to  the  circumstances  of  the  case  before  us. 

From  the  statements  in  Mr.  Bazalgette’s  letter  it 
appears  that  it  is  at  present  contemplated  to  col- 
lect the  larger  portion  of  sewage  in  two  resur- 
voirs,  to  be  constructed  respectively  at  Burkirig 
Creek  and  Crossness  Point,  in  which  it  would  be 
allowed  to  settle  for  about  nine  hours  and  a half, 
in  order  to  be  discharged  into  the  river  during  the 
first  two  hours  and  a half  of  the  ebb  tide.  The 
third  portion  of  the  sewage,  we  learn  from  Mr. 

Bazalgette’s  letter,  will  be  pumped  into  the  river 
all  the  year  round  at  a point  near  Cremonie 
Gardens,  termed  the  outfall  of  the  western  divi- 
sion. The  subjoined  table  gives  the  quantities  of 
sewage  discharged  at  present  daily,  according  to 
Mr.  Bazalgette’s  estimate,  and  likewise  the  quan- 
tities anticipated  in  future  years. 


Discharge  of  Sewage  at  Bark- 

ing  Creek  

Do.  Crossness  Poiat ... . 
Do.  the  Outlall  of  Western 
Division 

Total 


Present. 


56,536,075 


4,646,875 


Prospective. 


62,500,000 

35,937,500 


to  arrive  at  the  average  prices 
appears  that  tliey  arc  subject  to 
considerable  fluctuation.  As  the  average  result  of  our 
of  limLt  9s.  per  cubic 
y^d  = 18  bushels;  the  value  of  chloride  of  lime  at  36  per 
cent,  about  the  strength  of  that  used  in  our  experi- 
ments), at  12^  per  ton;  and  that  of  the  perchloride  of 
tton  solution,  specific  gravity  1-45,  at  6a.  per  gallon 
Probably  these  pnees  would  be  subject  to  a fertah 

imoirntof  reduction  if  veiylargequantitieswereconsuined 

We  should  state  further,  that  the  e.stimatian  of  the  value 
3f  percliloride  of  iron  is  founded  upon  our  knowledee  of 
'TFredients  and  tlie  cost  of  manufacture 
dttough  Messrs.  Ellerman  and  Dales,  who  have  proposed 
^on^"^^’  “a-'^iuni  price  per 


The  sew.3ge  discharged  at  Barking  Creek  and 
Crossness  Point  would  probably  not  require  deo- 
dorization, except  during  the  hot  season  of  the 
year— say  diu-ing  three  months.  Supposing  the 
deodorization  to  be  effected  by  perchloride  of 
ii-on,  the  disinfection  of  this  portion  of  the  sewage 
at  the  present  rate  of  flow  would  involv'e  an  ex- 
penditure of  11,620/.  13s.  9d.  for  the  three 
months.  "We  are,  however,  of  opinion  that  in 
practice  the  sewage  discharged  into  the  river  at 
this  distance  from  the  metropolis  would  rarely  re- 
quire deodorization  for  so  long  a period  as  three 
months.  In  fact,  we  are  not  without  hope  that 
the  sewage,  supposing  it  to  arrive  at  these  out- 
talls  m a condition  simUar  to  that  in  which  it  is 
at  present  discharged  from  the  King’s  Scholars’ 
Pond  Sew'er,  would,  when  properly  freed  from 
suspended  matter,  only  require  deodorization 
under  particularly  unfavourable  circumstances. 

With  regard  to  the  sewage  discharged  at  the 
outfall  of  the  Western  Division,  it  will  bo  indis- 
pensable to  submit  it  to  a systematic  deodoriza- 
tion  the  whole  year  round.  Owing  to  the  com- 
paratively small  fraction  of  the  sewage  delivered 
at  this  point,  a very  moderate  sum  Avould  cover 
the  expense— 2,821/.  3a.  being  the  cost  of  the 
disinfectant  for  the  year. 

Having  thus  stated  the  results  of  our  experi- 
ments regarding  the  process  of  deodorization,  it 
remains  only  to  draw  particular  attention  to  the 
importance  of  discharging  the  sewage  into  the 
river  as  free  from  mechanically  suspended  matter 
as  possible.  We  have  found  that  this  suspended 
matter,  when  separated  even  from  the  deodorized 
sewage,  rapidly  passes  in  warm  weather  into  a 
state  of  active  putrefaction.  The  removal  of 


i-.  iton  uiiiiLuii,y  man  me  mecuamcai  separa- 
tion of  the  deposit  by  filtration  or  subsidence. 
T his  separation  will  involve  the  temporary  storage 
ot  immense  quantities  of  sewage,  the  rapid  re- 
moval of  large  quantities  of  deposit,  and  a num- 
ber of  operations  which  can  be  successfully  carried 
out  only  with  considerable  system  and  under  strict 
inspection.  Operations  of  this  kind  should  be,  as 
far  as  possible,  conducted  at  a distance  from 
densely  populated  districts;  and  we  consider  it 
tlierefore  a happy  feature  of  the  scheme  adopted 
by  the  Board,  that  a small  fraction  only  of  the 
total  amount  of  sewage  requires  to  he  nianipnlated 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Loudon. 

A.  W.  Hofmahn’, 

August,  1859.  E.  Fraxkland. 

APPEXDIX. 

In  the  body  of  the  report  we  have  alluded  to  the  con- 
siderahle  number  of  proposals  addressed  to  tlie  Metropo- 
litan Board  of  Works,  and  referred  by  tliem  to  us  for 
examination.  lu  order  to  divest  the  report  as  much  as 
possible  of  embarrassing  detail,  we  have  refrained  from 
entering  into  a description  of  each  of  the  several  .sug- 
gestions which  have  been  made.  Wc  have,  however, 
thought  it  desirable  to  give  condensed  abstracts  of  these 
proposals  in  this  appendi.x. 

John  T.  Barry,  esq.  proposes  proto-snlphate  of  iron  as 
a disinfectant  for  sewage,  and  also  suggests  that  charcoal 
might  be  introduced  into  the  air-spaces  of  sewers,  in  order 
to  destroy  noxious  gases. 

G.  Lindsey  Blyth,  esq.  recommends  that  supenihos- 
phatc  of  magnesia  should  be  mixed  with  the  sewage, 
which  should  then  be  precipitated  with  lime,  or  another 
alkaline  earth,  the  object  being  the  production  of  a 
manure. 

W.  Burne«s,  esq.  recommends  separate  systems  of 
drainage,  for  sewage, ''and  for  surface  water.  The  latter 
he  would  filter,  if  necessary,  before  its  discharge  into  the 
Thames : the  sewage  he  would  pump  to  the  proper  level, 
and  pass  through  suitable  pipes  for  distribution  in  the 
surrounding  agricultural  districts,  completing  the  distri- 
butiou  before  the  sewage  had  time  to  putrefy  and  become 
offensive.  He  is  of  opinion  that  the  value  of  liquid 
manure  is  much  greater  than  that  indicated  by  its  consri- 
tuents,  because  “ during  the  process  of  decomposition  of 
animal  and  vegetable  matter,  oxygen  is  worked  up  both 
from  water  and  the  atmosphere;  consequently  hydrogen 
is  liberated  from  the  former,  and  nitrogen  from  the  latter> 
so  that  these  two  uniting,  form  ammonia,  one  of  the  best 
fertilizers.” 

Gurney  Burt,  esq.  states  that  he  will  shortly  make  a 
proposal  for  utilizing  the  London  sewage,  without  deo- 
dorization, by  distributing  it  over  tlie  country,  iw  means 
of  the  railways. 

Henry  Callen,  esq.  recommends  the  deodorization  of 
sewage  by  galvanic  or  electric  agency. 

John  Chisholm,  esq.  makes  a similar  proposal. 

Henry  Bollman  Coiidy,  esq.  calls  attention  to  the  man- 
ganates  and  permanganates  as  powerful  agents  of  deodor- 
ization and  disinfection. 

Henry  Cornfoot,  esq.  suggests  ferruginous  sulphate  of 
alumina,  commonly  called  Molls  Patent  Reactive,  as  a 
deodorizer  for  sewage. 

Daniel  Dealey.  esq.  chemist,  and  William  Richards,  esq. 
engiueer,  propose  to  generate  chlorine  from  ” a rai.xture 
of  muriatic  acid  and  quicklime,”  on  board  a steamer, 
which  is  to  be  “ constantly  running  up  and  down  the 
river,  and  discharging  the  gas  on  both  sides  as  it  goes 
along.” 

Richard  Dover,  esq.  advises  to  flush  the  sewers  daily 


aixvioce  LU  UUStl  nil 

--  with  the  antiseptic  hydrochloric  acid,  and  liquified 
protosulphate  of  iron  aud  chloride  of  sodium  cora- 
biued.” 

C.  F.  Ellerman,  esq.  recalls  attention  to  the  use  of  per- 
chloride of  iron,  which  he  proposed  some  years  ago  as  a 
disinfectant. 

Richard  Ely,  esq.  intimates  that  he  has  a process  for 
the  precipitation  of  sewage  in  reservoirs,  of  which  no 
further  description  was  obtained. 

Charles  F.  A.  Glassford,  esq.  proposes  to  carry  off  the- 
rain  water  in  the  sewers,  and  to  make  such  arrangements 
in  the  houses  as  to  allow  only  a limited  quantity  of  water 
to  become  mixed  with  the  excreta.  This  mixture  is  to  be 
collected  in  vessels  to  be  daily  discharged  into  reservoirs, 
where  it  is  to  be  mixed  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  allowed 
to  settle.  The  liquor  is  to  be  then  evaporated,  and  the- 
solid  matter  squeezed  through  such  filter-presses  as  are 
used  at  the  Leicester  Manure  Works. 

G.  Garbcrt,  esq.  of  Mauritius,  suggests  the  abolition  of 
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water-closets,  and  the  substitution  of  boxes  contdning 
^ M.  Gronveile  proposes  to  deodorize  by  means  of  a 

pyrito-aluminous  lignite,  commonly  call^  cendrenoir, 

which  is  stated  to  be  extensively  used  by  the  scavengers 

“wtm™  Goreliani.  esQ.  coimnanlcales  'f' 

plan  :-To  tom,  reservoir,  at  the  “™-’ 


bination  of  properties  which  could  warrant  us  in  recom- 
mending  it  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  for  the 
deodorizatiou  of  the  London  sewage. 


ftresrd»V^;C^dto  di^et  and^d^the 
contents  of  the  latter  by  P^acmg  them  m 
through  which  the  products  of  combustion  of  a suitable 


" The  rainfall  to  the  river. 
The  sewage  to  the  land." 


Mr  Howard.  British  Minister  in  Lisbon,  reports  on  a 
contract  between  the  municipality  of  that  town  and  a 
company  formed  for  collecting  the  excreta  and  convert, 
ine  them  into  sewage.  The  company  propose  to  supply 
each  bouse  with  a separating  apparatus,  and  with  the 
necessary  disinfectant  (the  nature  of  which  is  not  stated). 
The  municipality  will  compel  the  inhabitants  to  use 
the  apparatus,  and  proposes  to  famish  the  land  for  the 

works.  ...  ..  i.,,  f 

Heniy  Kemp.  esq.  suggests  “ pyritous  peat  for 
deodorizing  sewage.  In  a second  communication  Mr. 
Kemp  enters  into  some  details  regarding  the  mode  of 
applying  the  peat,  which  he  proposes  to  enclose  m wire 
cages  attached  to  the  stems  of  the  river  steamers  ; and 
he  advises  the  introduction  of  similar  cages  into  the 
mouths  of  the  sewers. 

Charles  F.  Kirkman,  esq.  offers  to  exhibit  upon  a large 
scale  the  practicability  of  a plan  which  he  has  successfully 
employed  upon  a small  scale.  He  does  not  state  the 
nature  of  the  plan  in  his  original  communication,  but  in 
a subsequent  letter  mentions  that  bis  method  is  not  a 
chemic^  one.  , ^ e 

James  Knight,  esq.  proposes  to  establish  a number  of 
'filter-beds  on  each  side  of  the  mouth  of  a sewer,  and  to 
allow  only  the  clear  water,  from  which  the  solid  matter 
has  been  deposited,  to  flow  into  the  Thames. 

C.  N.  Kottula,  esq.  proposes  to  remove  the  Thames’ 
nuisance  by  increasing  the  specific  gravity  of  the  river 
over  that  of  sea-water,  " so  that  the  river-water  may 
become  heavier  than  that  of  the  sea ; whereby  the  former, 
instead  of  being  driven  back  by  the  incoming  tide,  will 
give  way  to  the  flow  of  the  sea-water,  and  will  allow  it 
to  flow  up,  while  the  river  water  will  run  out,  or,  at  all 
events,  remain  under  the  sea-water.”  He  thinks  he  can 
accomplish  this  object  " by  dosing  into  the  river  at 
various  points  common  salt.” 

M.  G.  Lege  suggests  to  attach  to  the  drain  of  each 
house  a receptacle  so  constructed  as  to  allow  of  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  liquids  from  the  solids ; the  former  to  be 
permitted  to  pass  into  the  sewers,  and  the  latter  being 
removed  once  in  eight  or  ten  days,  to  be  converted  into 


manure. 

M.  Louis  Xapoleon  Legras  states,  that  he  has  invented 
a deodorizer  which  is  applicable  to  London  sewage  water, 
and  which  produces  a valuable  manure.  The  nature  of 
the  agent  is  not  stated,  and  no  information  could  be 
obtained  on  application. 

A.  McDou^l.esq.  and  Dr.  Angus  Smith,  propose  the 
use  of  carbolate  of  lime  in  solution,  and  also  of  a solid 
mixture  of  sulphites  and  carbolates.  These  substances 
are  to  be  added  to  the  sewage  to  produce  immediate  and 
permanent  deodorization. 

F.  C.  Maguire,  esq.  advises  to  convey  the  sewage  to 
railway  stations,  and  then  to  transmit  it  to  the  surround- 
ing agricultural  districts  through  earthenware  or  iron 
pipes.  If  necessary  and  practicable,  he  would  filter  it 
through  dry  sewers  constructed  over  the  present  drains, 
converting  the  solid  matter  into  manure,  and  deodorizing 
the  filtered  liquid  in  subterraneous  deodorizing  docks ; 
the  deodorized  fluid  to  be  then  pumped  into  reservoirs 
at  levels  sufficient  to  allow  of  its  being  conveyed  in  pipes 
along  the  various  lines  of  railway  to  the  provinces.  ’*'■ 

proposes  no  method  of  deodorization. 

M.  J.  Marino,  of  Copenhagen,  communicates  a plau  for 
nodorons  water  closets. 

Dr.  Henry  Medlock  suggests  that  sewage  would  pro- 
bably  be  deodorized  by  means  of  scrap  iron,  and  subse- 
quent filtration  through  beds  of  sand  and  charcoal;  but 
he  states  that  he  has  not  yet  had  an  opportunity  of  testing 
the  efficacy  of  this  suggestion  on  a sufficient  scale  and  by 
a sufficient  number  of  experiments. 

M.  Moll,  fide  Henry  Comfoot,  esq. 

George  F.  Morrell,  esq.  calls  attention  to  the  deodo- 
rizing properties  of  chloride  of  zinc. 

The  Rev.  Henry  Moule  proposes  to  separate  the  sewage 
from  the  rainfall ; the  liquid  portion  of  the  former  to  be 
evaporated,  the  solid  to  be  dried  and  deodorized.  The 
ordinary  modes  of  evaporating  are  stated  to  be  chimerical, 
but  the  plan  proposed  is  rendered  perfectly  possible  “by 
the  discovery  in  November  last  of  something  in  the  nature 
of  steam  which  was  hitherto  unknown." 

W.  Oldham,  esq.  suggests  to  separate  the  solid  filth  from 
the  sewage,  and  to  distribute  the  liquid  over  the  land  in 
the  neighbourhood. 

M.  Paulet,  Jils,  recommend.s  the  use  of  a mixture  of 
sulphate  oleate  and  chloride  of  zinc,  and  of  sulphate  of 
manganese,  for  the  deodorization  of  sewage. 

William  Richards,  esq.  vide  Danicll  Dealey.esq. 

Dr.  T.  Angus  Smith,  ride  A.  McDougall,  esq. 

Rudolph  Turecki,  esq,  states  that  he  has  discovered  a 
material  which  enables  him  to  disinfect  excrcraentitious 
matters,  and  to  convert  them  into  manure;  but  he  does 
not  state  the  nature  of  the  materials  which  he  employs. 

Mr.  Wells  is  in  possession  of  a method  for  the  treatment 
of  sewage,  but  states  that  it  is  not  chemical,  and  is  com- 
municable  only  by  personal  interview. 

Sir  William  Worsley  suggests  the  conveyance  of  the 
sewage  to  a cesspool  in  the  Greenwich  Marslics,  thence 
to  flow  into  the  river  at  the  turn  of  tide.  No  method  of 
deodorization  is  suggested. 

A glance  at  these  proposals  will  show  at  once  how  few 
of  them  address  themselves  to  the  special  question  sub- 
mitted to  us  for  inquiry.  A final  plan  of  disposing  of  the 
sewage  having  been  fi.xed  upon  by  the  Board,  our  investi- 
gation was  of  necessity  limited  to  a comparison  of  the 
efficiency  of  the  several  deodorizing  agents  proposed. 

After  experiments  continued  for  several  weeks,  we 
arrived  at  the  conclusions  already  stated  in  our  report. 

In  these  experiments  we  had  occasion  to  observe,  that 
most  of  the  agents  proposed  possess  the  disinfecting 
power  which  their  inventors  have  pointed  out,  and  many 
of  them  in  so  marked  a manner  as  to  render  them  un- 
doubtedly valuable  for  a variety  of  special  purposes.  Not 
one  of  them,  however,  in  onr  opinion— with  the  exception 
of  the  agent  suggested  in  the  report — possesses  that  com- 


SCHOOL-BUILDIXG  >^EWS. 

SuftoTJ.  — The  following  tenders  have  been 
received  for  the  new  schools,  master’s  residence, 
and  the  laying  out  of  play-grounds: — 

Beddingbam  Sutton  £998 

Reddin,  ditto  990 

Frohock 987 

Feast 986 

Smith  & Co.  Fenstantou 974 

Piggott  and  Ingle  945 

Allen  and  Wheatly,  Bluntisham...  908 

Johnson  and  Feast,  Chatteris 875 

Bunting,  Fenstanton  853 

The  buildings  are  in  the  Gothic  style;  the  walls 
of  red  and  white  bricks,  with  steep-pitched  roofs 
and  ornamental  bell  turret.  Mr.  Robert  Hutchin- 
son, of  Huntingdon,  is  the  architect. 

Sldersjield  {Worcestershire). — A new  school 
has  been  opened  here.  The  buildings,  which  are 
constructed  according  to  plans  prepared  by  Mr. 
G.  R.  Clarke,  architect,  London,  comprise  a 
school-room  and  residence  for  master  and  mistress. 
The  contractor  was  Mr.  James  Griffiths,  builder, 
Eldersfield.  The  total  estimated  cost  of  the 
buildings  was  713?.  The  school-room  is  37  feet 
6 inches  in  length,  16  feet  6 inches  wide,  and 
11  feet  from  the  floor  to  the  wall-plate.  It  is 
constructed  of  Bath  and  Burghill  quarry  stones 
(the  latter  all  supplied  by  Sir  Edmund  Lech- 
mere),  and  the  roof  is  covered  with  blue  and 
ornamental  Broseley  tiles.  The  inside  walls  are 
plastered,  the  floor  being  hoarded.  There  are 
five  windows,  namely,  three  square-headed  win- 
dows on  one  side  of  the  room,  and  one  five-light 
lancet-headed  window  at  each  end. 

Nev;ton-l€-Willows.  — The  Warrington  Gtmr- 
dian  gives  an  account  of  the  laying  of  the  chief 
stone  of  new  national  Sunday  schools  at  Newton- 
le-Willows,  by  Mrs.  Lcgh,  of  Lyme.  The  build- 
ings comprise  an  infants’  school-room,  40  feet  by 
20  feet;  boys’  and  girls’  school-room,  each  65  feet 
by  18  feet,  with  class-room,  18  feet  by  15  feet. 
The  whole  arc  calculated  to  accommodate  320 
children.  Attached  to  the  girls’  school  is  a house 
for  the  mistress,  and  to  the  hoys’,  a master’s 
house.  The  style  of  the  building  is  Early  Deco- 
rated. The  iniants’  school,  gabled  to  the  front 
with  bell-turret,  forms  a centre,  and  right  and 
left  run  the  hoys’  and  girls’  school-rooms,^  the 
class-rooms  to  which,  and  the  houses,  form  wings. 
The  contract  for  the  whole,  including  fitting  up, 
is  rather  more  than  2,000?.  Mr.  William  Poul- 
son  is  the  architect,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Stone  the 
builder.  


square,  and  to  devote  it  to  the  purposes  of  a whole- 
sale market.  The  whole  area  available  for  the 
purpose,  including  portions  of  the  two  squares, 
and  after  allowing  for  the  improvement  of  the 
surrounding  streets,  would  be  about  9,00fi  square 
yards,  being  an  increase  upon  the  present  accom- 
modation, including  Great  Charlotte-street,  of 
nearly  7,000  square  yards.  The  suiw’eyor’s  esti- 
mate of  the  cost  of  purchasing  this  property,  and 
of  forming  the  market,  was  41,000?.  exclusive  of 
street  improvements.  The  surveyor’s  report,  on 
which  that  of  the  committee  was  founded,  said 
that  by  this  plan  it  was  proposed  to  remove  all  the 
buildings  lying  between  Queen-square  and  Wil- 
liamson-square  on  the  one  band,  and  bounded  by 
Murray-street  and  Roe-street  upon  the  east,  and 
Marble-street  and  Hood-street  on  the  west,  with 
the  exception  of  the  premises  on  the  north-west 
side  of  Roe-street,  the  destruction  of  which  might 
be  avoided.  It  is  proposed  to  widen  several  of 
the  streets.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  property 
required  for  street  improvement  was  9,300?.  The 
scheme  involves  the  destruction  of  the  Theatre 
Royal,  the  Fish-ball,  and  six  public-houses. 

Bingley. — The  erection  of  a new  church,  and  a 
new  mechanics’  institute  here,  are  being  contem- 
plated. 

Banbury.  — The  first  stone  of  the  Banbury 
Cemetery  Chapels  was  laid  by  the  mayor  [of  this 
town  on  Wednesday  last,  in  the  presence  of  a 
large  crowd  of  spectators.  The  chapels  are  de- 
tached, and  will  be  built  of  rubble,  with  stone 
dressings  to  the  windows,  &c.  They  are  precisely 
similar  in  detail,  comprising  a porte  coch^re  of 
dimensions  sufficient  to  admit  the  hearse  and 
mourning-coaches.  From  the  ‘porte  cockhre  you 
enter  the  nave,  of  ample  proportions,  with  pewing 
on  either  side,  for  hearers  and  mourners.  From, 
the  nave,  under  a moulded  arch,  is  the  chancel, 
alsoof  ample  size.  The  exterior  has  the  sides  of 
nave  gabled.  The  style  adopted  is  Early  English. 
The  western  gables  support  an  arched  and 
moulded  hell  turret.  The  roofs  are  to  he  covered 
with  ornamental  tiles,  laid  in  colours,  and  the 
woodwork  to  both  interior  and  exterior  to  be 
stained  and  varnished.  The  lodge,  which  will 
stand  upon  a raised  terrace,  Is  in  keeping  with 
the  chapels,  and  built  of  brick,  with  coloured 
arches  to  all  external  openings,  and  has  the  usual 
accommodation  for  sexton.  The  contract  is  being 
executed  by  Messrs.  Orchard,  builders,  of  this 
town.  The  architect  is  Mr.  H.  Edwards,  of 
London. 


PROVINCIAL  NEWS. 

Loicestqft. — Sir  Morton  Peto,  in  addition  to  his 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 
Loicestoft. — A new  chapel  has  been  erected  and 


gift  of  a stained  glass  window  for  the  west  end  of 
the  new  Town-hall,  the  design  of  which,  we  hear, 
is  a combination  of  the  English  and  French  arms, 
and  the  cost  700?.  has  intimated  bis  intention  of 
giving  two  other  windows,  the  one  to  contain  Sir 
Morton’s  arms,  as  lord  of  the  manor  of  Lowes- 
toft, and  the  other  the  town  arms. 

5a???^.— The  chief  stone  of  the  Staffordshire 
wing  of  the  Saltley  Reformatory  has  been  laid  by 
the  Hon.  Mrs.  Adderley.  The  present  building  is 
adapted  for  the  reception  of  fifty  boys,  and  the 
addition  will  accommodate  fifty  more.  The 
ground  floor  will  be  chiefly  occupied  by  shoe- 
making and  tailoring  rooms,  and  the  upper  story 
by  two  large  dormitories,  the  minor  apartments 
being  devoted  to  the  masters,  and  to  lavatory, 
bath,  and  infirmary  purposes.  Alterations  in  the 
existing  building  will  also  he  made,  so  as  to  adapt 
it  to  the  prospective  requirements  of  the  esta- 
blishment as  a whole;  but  everything  will  he 
done  in  the  plainest  and  least  expensive  way.  The 
architect  is  Mr.  Martin,  and  the  builders  are 
Messrs.  Webb  & Son,  of  Birmingham. 

Liverpool.  — The  Free  Public  Library  and 
Museum  building,  Shaw’s-hrow,  the  gift  of  Jlr. 
Brown,  is  progressing  under  the  superintendence 
of  :Mr.  Jacob  Crievie,  clerk  of  the  works,  acting 
under  the  directions  of  Mr.  Weightman,  surveyor. 
The  wings  of  the  building  have  been  roofed,  and 
it  is  expected  that  in  three  or  four  months  the 
wholeof  the  buildingwill  be  covered  in.  Messrs. 
Holme  A Nicbolls,  the  contractors,  will  then  pro- 
ceed with  the  carpenters’  work  in  the  interior. 
The  inferior  buildings  that  formerly  fronted 
Shaw’s-brow  have  nearly  all  been  cleared  a%vay. 

The  Markets  Committee  recommend  that  an 

application  be  made  to  Parliament  next  session 
for  a bill  to  enable  the  corporation  to  acquire  the 
property  between  Queen-square  and  Williamsou- 


opened  at  Carlton  Colville.  The  building  is  Early 
English;  the  outer  walls  being  of  rustic  pebbles, 
with  rusticated  quoins  and  string-courses  in 
white  brick.  The  interior  is  of  rustic  plastering, 
with  open  roof,  stained  and  varnished.  The 
benches  are  open.  The  window  borders  are  of 
stained  glass,  with  Tudor  roses  in  the  angles. 
The  chapel  was  built  by  Messrs.  Tuck  and  Bracey, 
from  designs  furnished  by  Mr.  Edward  Allen,  of 
Lowestoft.  It  will  seat  180  persons. 

Humherstone  {Leicestershire).  — A stained 
glass  window  has  just  been  inserted  in  the 
chancel  of  Humberstone  Church,  the  gift  of 
Mrs.  Huskisson,  of  London,  to  the  memory  of 
the  late  Rev.  John  Dudley.  The  window-  is 
divided  into  three  compartments,  the  subject 
of  the  centre  compartment  being  the  Resur- 
rection of  our  Saviour.  The  east  compartment 
is  the  Raising  of  the  Widow’s  Son  of  Nain: 
that  of  the  west  compartment,  the  Raising  of 
Lazarus.  Those  are  surmoimted  by  tracery  lights, 
containing  in  the  upper  part  a shield,  with  the 
emblems  of  the  Crucifixion;  the  two  principal 
lower  ones  containing  shields  with  the  family 
arms,  surrounded  with  ornaments  suited  to  the 
style  of  the  church,  which  is  Early  Decorated. 
Under  the  window  is  affixed  a brass  plate,  bearing 
the  inscription.  The  window  and  brass  were 
designed  and  executed  by  Messrs.  Baillie  & Co. 
of  Wardour-street,  London. 

Neiccaslle  {StaJJordshire).—'niC  new  Inde- 
pendent Chapel  here  was  opened  on  the  6th  inst. 
From  the  front,  which  is  enclosed  with  stone  but- 
tresses and  iron  rails,  with  sliding  gates,  a flight 
of  steps  leads  up  to  a triple-arched  porch,  divided 
with  clustered  shafts  of  Peterhead  granite,  aud 
carved  capitals : over  the  porch  is  a rose  window. 
On  the  angle  of  the  chapel  rises  an  octagon  tower 
and  spire  of  the  height  of  90  feet.  A feature  in 
the  exterior  of  the  building  is  the  brick  facing, 
which  consists  of  yellow  bricks,  with  bands  ot 
blue  brick  14  inches  deep  at  regular  intervals. 
The  complimentary  nature  of  the  two  colours  is 
said  to  give  variety  and  brightness  as  the  result. 
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The  stone-dressings  arc  from  Hollington.  The 
I interior  is  divided  into  nave  and  aisles  by  the 
liniroduction  of  iron  columns,  instead  of  the  usual 
Istone  ones.  The  end  of  the  nave,  being  continued 
lin  its  full  height  and  width,  forms  a recess  for  the 
organ,  lighted  by  a circular  window  of  stained 
glass,  by  Messrs.  Drury  and  Smith,  of  Sheffield. 
The  iron  columns  have  twisted  shafts,  and  moulded 
i-and  gilt  capitals,  which  support  timber  arches, 
with  tracery  in  the  spandrils.  Over  the  timber 
larches  is  .i  continuous  clerestory  about  2 feet  deep. 
From  the  arches  are  suspended  gas  pendants, 
I'Cxecuted  in  wrought  brasswork,  by  Mr.  Thomas 
1 Drown,  of  Birmingham.  The  pewiiig  is  arranged 
in  the  usual  manner,  and  all  the  woodwork  is 
:stiiined  and  varnished.  A school-room  occupies 
!the  whole  area  under  the  chapel,  and  will  accom- 
imodate  some  350  or  400  children.  The  windows  are 
Iglazed  throughout  with  rough  quarry  glass.  The 
:cost  of  the  whole,  including  heating,  lighting, 
fence-walls,  draining,  &c.  will  be  about  2,200L 
The  builder  wasMr.  John  Pooley,of  Peterborough  ; 
the  architect,  Mr.  R.  Moffat  Smith,  of  Manchester, 
who  is  also  architect  for  chapels  built  this  year 
At  Peterborough,  King’s  Lynn,  Norfolk;  Erith, 
'Kent;  Peckham,  Surrey;  and  Droylsden,  near 
[Manchester. 

Marcliingion  Woodlands.  — St,  John’s  Church, 
Marchington  Woodlands,  Hanhury,  has  been  con- 
accrated  and  opened  by  the  Bishop  of  Lichfield. 
The  building  is  now  completed,  with  the  excep- 
4ion  of  the  upper  part  of  the  tower  and  spire. 
IThe  style  adopted  is  Geometric  Decorated.  The 
■arrangement  consists  of  a nave  and  chancel,  with 
■side  chapels  to  the  chancel,  and  an  octangular 
vestry  on  the  north  side  of  the  church.  The  ac- 
)Commodation  provided  is  for  220  persons — 180 
[adults  and  40  children.  The  tower  is  placed  at 
the  north-west  corner  of  the  nave.  It  will  ter- 
minate with  a lofty  broach  spire.  The  general 
.■walling  is  of  gray  Hollington  stone,  scapclled  or 
■hammer  dressed,  and  the  quoins,  plinths,  strings, 
window  cornices,  and  other  ornamental  details, 
are  executed  in  -white  Hollington  stone  fine 
■dressed.  Some  of  the  interior  construction,  such 
as  the  chancel  arch,  is  in  alabaster  and  Derby- 
shire marble.  The  roofs  throughout  are  covered 
with  brindled  Staffordshire  tiles,  with  rounded 
ridges  and  ornamental  cresting.  Internally  the 
dimensions  are  as  follows : — Nave,  50  feet  by 
20  feet  8 inches ; chancel,  21  feet  8 inches  by 
14  feet;  side  chapels,  11  feet  8 inches  by  10  feet. 
The  height  from  the  floor  to  the  ridge  of  tli'^nave 
roof  is  32  feet ; from  the  floor  of  the  chancel  to 
the  ridge  of  its  roof,  26  feet ; and  the  side 
ehapels,  15  feet.  The  chancel  windows  are  filled 
with  stained  glass.  The  centre  compartment  of 
the  east  window  represents  the  ascension  of  our 
Lord.  The  four  Evangelists,  under  canopied 
beads — two  on  each  aide  — with  their  sym'bols, 
under  the  pedestal  below,  make  up  the  side  com- 
partments of  the  window.  The  tracery  head  con- 
sists of  thirty-three  pieces,  the  centre  part  repre- 
senting the  firmament,  with  cherubim  and  gold 
ind  silver  stars,  &c.  This  is  a memorial  window. 
iThe  church  has  been  built  from  the  designs  and 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  A.  D.  Gough,  arobitcct, 
London.  The  general  contractor  is  Mr.  'W’’.  Evans, 
milder,  Ellastone.  The  artistic  carving  iu  alabas- 
ter, &c.  has  been  executed  by  Messrs.  Purdy  & 
Duthwaite,  of  Dublin,  and  their  assistants.  The 
(tained  glass  was  done  by  Mr.  Charles  Gibbs, 
jondou.  The  organ  was  built  by  Messrs.  Walker 
& Son,  of  London. 

, Llanrhaiadr,  near  Devhigli. — St.  James’s  Dis- 
trict Cluirch,  Llanrhaiadr,  was  consecrated  on 
.he  25th  August,  by  the  Bishop  of  Bangor.  The 
church,  which  is  of  the  Gothic  style  of  archi- 
tecture, was  designed  by  Mr.  II.  Lloyd  Williams, 
ircbitect,  and  the  work  done  by  Messrs.  W.  and 
r.  Hughes,  builders,  Denbigh : it  contains  250 
fittings,  all  free,  and  was  built  by  public  sub- 
criptious. 

. Birkenhead. — The  foundation-stone  of  St.  Paul’s 
Jnited  Presbyterian  Church,  Birkenhead,  was  laid 

the  6th  iiist.  The  church  is  seated  for  650  on 
he  ground  floor,  and  150  in  the  gallery,  divided 
nto  nave  and  aisles  by  cast-iron  columns  in  five 
lays.  The  whole  interior  length  is  65  feet  by 
wide,  and  45  feet  high  to  the  point  of  the 
frehed  ceiling  of  the  nave.  The  main  entrance 
9 by  a lobby,  20  by  13  feet,  from  Jackson-street. 
n consequence  of  the  site  being  considerably 
.ndcr  the  level  of  the  street,  there  will  be  a 
urge  and  lofty  school-room  to  accommodate  300 
hildreii,  besides  a lecture-room  and  a minister’s 
lestry.  There  will  be  a spire  132  feet  high.  The 
fcyle  of  the  architecture  is  Middle  Pointed.  The 
ost  of  the  church  is  to  be  2,280L  Messrs.  W.  A 
Hay  are  the  architects,  and  Mr.  John  Pooley  is 
3e  contractor,  who  has  nearly  completed  for  the 


same  architects  the  Wesleyan  Chapel  at  Egremont, 
and  the  church  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene  in  Finch- 
street. 

Burnley. — A new  congregational  chapel  and 
schoolrooms  are  to  he  erected  in  the  Bhackburn- 
road,  Burnley.  The  design  furnished  by  Mr. 
H.  J.  Pauli,  of  Cardiff,  has  been  adopted,  and  the 
foundation-stone  is  to  be  laid  on  the  8th  October 
next.  The  style  of  the  new  building  will  be 
Modern  Italian,  and  the  proposed  outlay  is  about 
3,600L 

Blackiurn. — St.  Peter’s  Church,  Blackburn,  has, 
during  the  past  seven  months,  been  undergoing 
considerable  alteration  and  improvement,  and  has 
now  been  re-opened  for  Divine  service.  The  chief 
alterations  made  consist  of  the  setting  back  and 
lowering  of  the  galleries,  so  as  to  give  them  a 
greater  slope;  the  removal  of  the  free  seats  In  the 
area,  and  the  substitution  of  pews ; the  erection  of 
a children’s  gallery  on  the  unoccupied  space  pre- 
viously used  as  free  seats  under  the  organ  gallery, 
which  has  been  lowered  and  enlarged;  and  the 
enlargement  and  adaptation  of  the  whole  of  the 
pews  to  the  prevailing  system.  Besides  these  nu- 
merous improvements,  heating  apparatus  has  been 
erected,  and  the  church  is  about  to  be  fitted  and 
lighted  with  gas.  The  beam  ends  of  the  southern 
gallery,  which  were  decayed,  have  been  replaced, 
and  repairs  Lave  been  made  to  the  window  frames. 
The  beams  supporting  the  galleries  have  been 
cased  and  stained,  so  as  to  take  away  the  plainness 
of  the  whitened  roof.  A coloured  window 
supersedes  the  partially  coloured  one  at  the 
east  end  of  the  edifice.  The  new  window  has 
been  executed  by  Messrs.  Edmundson  & Son,  of 
Manchester,  and  is  one  of  the  largest  in  Lanca- 
shire, containing  nearly  300  square  feet.  The 
figures  and  the  compartments,  separately  or 
together,  embrace  certain  facts  of  revelation, 
which  are,  in  a sense,  inclusive  of  the  whole.  The 
tracery  and  canopies  contain  the  symbols  of  the 
Evangelists,  the  dove,  the  Lamb  of  God,  and 
angels  and  texts.  The  design  and  workmanship 
of  this  window  are  somewhat  allied  to  the  two 
windows  inserted  by  the  same  artists  in  Manchester 
cathedral.  Mr.  Dean,  coal  proprietor,  is  about  to 
place  a monumental  window  in  the  north  aisle  : it 
will  be  by  Messrs.Edmundson  ASon, of  Manchester, 
also.  About  900L  have  been  expended,  and  about 
200?.  are  still  required  to  make  other  necessary  im- 
provements.   Christ  Cluirch,  Grimshaw-park, 

has  been  consecrated.  It  is  situated  nearly  on  the 
summit  of  the  park,  and  has  been  erected  from 
designs  prepared  by  Messrs.  Taylor  & Foggett, 
architects,  Blackburn.  The  style  adopted  is  the 
Geometrical  Pointed,  of  the  thirteenth  and  four- 
teenth centuries.  The  plan  consists  of  a nave, 
separated  from  the  aisles  on  each  side  by  alternate 
circular  and  octagonal  columns,  with  moulded 
caps  and  bases.  The  nave  is  90  feet  by  29  feet, 
and  53  feet  high  ; the  south  aisle,  90  feet  G inches 
by  12  feet,  and  22  feet  high ; the  north  aisle,  91  feet 
by  12  feet,  and  22  feet  high ; the  chancel,  28  feet 
by  18  feet,  and  34  feet  high.  There  is  an  organ- 
room  at  the  east  end  of  the  north  aisle,  and  a 
tower  at  the  east  end  of  the  south  aisle,  21  feet 
square,  and  70  feet  high,  surmounted  with  an 
octagonal  spire,  78  feet  high,  and  making  a total, 
with  tower  and  spire,  of  148  feet,  and,  with  vane 
included,  156  feet.  The  church  contains  9C0 
sittings,  including  a small  western  gallery,  one- 
third  of  which  are  free.  The  roofs  are  open  tim- 
bered, of  deal,  stained  and  vaniisbed.  The  Beat- 
ings are  of  deal,  stained  and  varnished  a light 
colour,  which  contrasts  with  the  dark  pulpit, 
reading-desk,  and  communion  railing.  The  nave, 
aisles,  and  chancel  are  paved  with  coloured  Staf- 
fordshire tiles.  The  materials  from  which  the 
church  has  been  built  arc  Haslingden  Giane  wall 
stones,  with  Buttler  stone  dressings,  the  carving 
having  been  executed  in  Burnh-y  atone.  The 
schools  and  master’s  bouse,  which  were  opened 
some  time  ago,  and  designed  by  the  same  archi- 
tects, are  built  of  the  same  kind  of  materials.  The 
works  have  been  carried  out  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  architects.  The  total  cost  of  the 
construction,  including  heating,  lighting,  boundary 
walls,  gates,  and  iron  palisading,  will  be  about 
6,800?.  tbe  greater  proportion  of  which  has  been 
raised  by  private  subscription.  The  contractor 
for  the  mason’s  work  was  Mr.  Henry  Sellars;  for 
the  joiner’s  work,  Messrs.  Walker  and  IJigsou; 
plastering,  Mr.  Archibald;  plumbing  and  glazing, 
Mr.  T.  Ilowarth ; painting,  Mrs.  Charles  Board- 
man,  all  of  Blackburn;  slating,  Mrs.  Cross,  Lan- 
caster; heating  and  gas-fitting,  Messrs.  Seward, 
Prestou;  ironwork,  Mr.  Ashworth,  Buinley.  The 
healing  apparatus  in  tbe  school  was  fixed  by  Mr. 
Brooke,  of  this  town,  as  also  tbe  palisading 
around  it. 

IVorshro'  Bale  {Yorkshire). — The  church  of 


St.  Thomas,  Worsbro’  Dale,  was  consecrated  on 
the  6th  ult.  It  is  erected  just  at  the  cutting  on 
the  road  from  Barnsley,  fronting  the  road  down 
the  dale.  The  edifice  is  in  the  Early  English 
style  of  Gothic  architecture.  It  consists  of  nave, 
aisle,  and  chancel,  with  the  tower  and  spire  rising 
from  the  south-east  corner  of  the  nave  to  au 
altitude  of  forty  yards.  Both  exterior  and  in- 
terior arc  simple  iu  outline.  All  tbe  seats  are 
open,  consisting  of  stained  wood.  The  windows, 
when  not  stained,  consist  of  cathedral  glass,  those 
in  the  aisles  having  stained-glass  scrolls,  each  of 
which  bear  Scripture  texts.  The  roof  is  open 
throughout,  having  double  rows  of  rafters,  stained, 
the  interstices  coloured  blue.  The  east  window 
was  presented  by  Mr.  J.  Jeflcock,  Cowley-hall, 
and  consists  of  five  compartments  of  stained  glass, 
and  early  mosaic  and  geometrical  characters,  em- 
bracing the  following  subjects: — In  the  centre, 
the  Crucifixion  and  Resurrection;  on  tbe  sides, 
the  Rising  of  Lazarus  and  the  Resurrection  of  the 
S.iints;  in  two  smaller  compartments,  the  Brazen 
Serpent  and  the  Offering  of  Isaac.  The  west 
window  illustrates  the  life  of  St.  Thomas,  and  was 
presented  by  the  children  of  Mr.  W.  Newman,  of 
Darley-hall,  in  memory  of  Mrs.  Jessop,  their 
grandmother.  The  carpenters  in  the  employ  of 
Mr.  Sharp  have  presented  the  carved  seats  for  the 
choristers;  and  the  colliers  in  the  employ  of  that 
gentleman  gave  an  octagonal  piece  of  hard  coal,  cut 
and  highly  polished,  for  the  pillar  of  the  baptismal 
font.  Messrs.  Wood  and  workmen, of  Worsbro’Glass 
Works,  have  given  a bowl  and  cover  for  the  same 
made  of  the  best  crystal  glass,  and  blown  by  Mr. 
Edwin  Barratt.  It  is  elaborately  cut  with  antique 
diamonds,  and  the  cover  is  finely  finished,  the  knob 
being  cut  with  lapidary  diamonds  : below  are  six 
Gothic  arches,  two  of  which  are  ornamented,  to 
represent  the  east  and  west  windows  : in  another 
one  is  the  Crucifixion,  and  in  another  the  inscrip- 
tion : the  whole  was  designed  and  partly  executed 
by  Mr.  John  Broadbent,  of  Worsbro’ Dale ; the 
remainder  being  finished  by  Messrs.  T.  Broadhead, 
J.  Gibson,  T.  Plummer,  and  T.  King.  The  whole 
building  lias  been  erected  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  Mr.  Robinson,  jun.  of  Wakefield.  The 
contractors  were ; — Masonry,  Messrs.  Taylor,  of 
Worsbro’  Common;  plumbing,  slating,  and  stain- 
ing, Mr.  Brown,  of  Barnsley ; joiners’  work,  Mr. 
Goodwin,  Tinsley.  Entire  cost  of  the  erection, 
2,500?.  The  site  was  presented  by  J.  Jeffcock,  esq. 
Cowley  Manor.  F.  W.  T.  V.  Wentworth,  esq.  of 
Stainborough  Park,  gave  2,000?.  towards  the  erec- 
tion, and  has  promised  1,000?.  towards  tbe  endow- 
raent. 

Skincith  {Cuniberland). — The  small  church  of 
Skirwitb,  Kirkland,  has  been  consecrated  by  the 
Bishop  of  Carlisle.  It  is  dedicated  to  St.  John 
the  Evangelist.  It  consists  of  a nave  49  feet  by 
21  feet;  south  aisle,  38  feet  by  11  feet  3 in.; 
chancel,  21  feet  by  18  feet  wide ; tower  and  spire 
at  west  end  of  south  aisle,  and  vestry.  Tbe  inte- 
rior dimensions  of  the  tower  are  9 feet  9 in.  square, 
and  the  height  to  top  of  parapet  44  feet,  and  to 
top  of  vane  or  spire  28  feet  additional,  making  a 
total  height  of  72  feet.  The  height  of  nave  and 
aisle  -walls  is  18  feet,  and  that  of  chancel  15  feet 
6 in.  from  ground  line  to  stone  string  under  eaves. 
The  style  of  the  church  is  Decorated  Gothic  of 
the  fourteenth  century  : it  is  built  of  Skirwilh 
stone,  obtained  near  the  site,  laid  in  even  courses, 
and  axe-dressed  on  the  face,  with  Lazonby  stone 
for  all  the  dressings  and  other  details.  The  spire 
also  is  carried  up  in  this  stone,  aud  has  been  pur- 
posely kept  low,  to  avoid  tbe  too  great  action  of 
the  winds,  known  iu  this  neighbourhood  as  the 
Helm  winds.  The  church  will  accommodate  up- 
wards of  200  persons.  The  seats  in  the  nave  are 
of  deal,  stained  and  varnished,  with  plain  bench 
ends.  The  whole  of  tbe  windows  are  of  stained 
glass  by  Mr,  Wailes,  of  Newcastle.  Tlie  east 
window  in  tbe  south  aisle  contains  full-length 
figures  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  under  canopies, 
and  other  windows  are  filled  with  borders  and 
medallions  containing  angels  bearing  scrolls,  with 
diapered  quarries  between.  The  total  cost  of  the 
church,  glebe  bouse,  and  offices  for  future  incum- 
bent, repair  fund  and  endowment,  will  amount  to 
about  9,000?.  Messrs.  Francis,  of  London,  are  the 
architects,  and  the  works  have  been  executed 
under  their  superintendence  by  Messrs.  James  aud 
Son,  of  Peuritb. 


JL\rs  roR  Waix-hangings. — M'iili  reference 
to  un  extract  in  yours  of  27th  ult.  recommending 
maps  in  place  of  the  usual  patterns  on  paper- 
hangings,  I beg  to  inform  you  that  I have  seen 
the  idea  carried  out  iu  an  office,  8,  King  Edward- 
strect,  Christ’s  Hospital.  The  hangings,  however, 
arc  of  foreign  mnr.ufaclnrc. — R.  S- 
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THE  BUILDER, 


COERESPONDESCE  AS  TO  XEW  FOREIGN 
OFFICE  AND  GOTHIC  ARCHITECTURE. 

Sir, — As  an  ardent  well-n'isher  to  the  revival 
of  Media?val  art,  I must  deplore,  in  common  n ith 
many  of  yoxir  readers,  tbe  deputation  to 
Palmerston,  since  the  discussion  that  ensued  has 
started  many  points  hitherto  unnoticed,  but  fatal 
to  the  present  arrangement.  Have  we  not, 
however,  to  thank  ourselves  for  the  untoward 
turn  things  have  taken  ? Can  we  regard  these 
methods  of  expressing  professional  opinion  as  any 
other  than  the  natural  result  of  the  doubtful 
means  by  which  the  subject  of  medieval  art  has 
been  advocated  by  those  who  arc  called  its  leaders, 
suggesting  to  our  antagonists  that  any  weapons 
they  could  employ  were  justifiable,  and  depriving 
our  own  cause  of  those  grounds  of  remonstrance 
which  more  manly  conduct  on  our  oivn  side  would 
have  affoided  ? 

Not  less  than  the  deputation  to  Lord  Palmer- 
ston now,  did  I deplore,  at  the  time,  the  attempts, 
while  tbe  result  of  the  competition  was  undecided, 
to  influence  and  warp  the  judgment  of  the  public 
by  lectures  in  which  the  gravest  misstatements  on 
the  subject  of  the  relative  claims  of  the  two  styles 
were  made,  denouncing  Classic  architecture  by 
appealing  to  that  which  is  no  architecture  of  any 
kind,  ignoring  its  great  merits  and  the  many  noble 
and  valuable  lessons  it  teaches,  and  claiming  for 
the  Revival  that  merit  which  is  due  only  to  the 
great  masters  from  whose  works  we  have  hitherto 
only  tamely  copied, — gaining  thus  a temporary 
triumph,  but  forfeiting  claim  to  credit  and  con- 
sideration from  reasonable  and  reasoning  men  on 
both  sides ; for,  unbounded  as  is  my  admiration 
for  the  great  masters  of  the  thirteenth  century,  I 
can  as  yet  give  hut  very  qualified  praise  to  my 
brethren  of  the  Revival.  I could  not,  I say,  but 
deplore  this  resort  to  misstatements  and  uncandid 
argument,  because  I knew  that  at  some  future 
day  it  might  be  turned  against  us  with  damaging 
effect,  and  I knew  that  the  cause  was  too  good  to 
require  such  unskilful  advocacy. 

We  have,  in  truth,  been  more  anxious  to  pick  a 
hole  in  our  adversaries’  case  than  to  mend  our 
own,  and  we  have  therefore  fallen  as  much  from 
our  own  iutcmal  weakness  and  deficiency  as  from 
the  vigour  of  our  adversaries’  assault. 

We  complain  that  Lord  Palmerston  has  not 
done  justice  to  our  arty  but  are  we  quite  sure 
that  it  is  art  that  we  have  presented  to  him  ? 
Art  should  express  the  feeling  of  the  day,  and  ac- 
cept its  conditions.  Now,  we  have  simply  heaped 
together  scraps  from  many  countries,  of  many 
dates : we  have  charged  the  classicists  with  im- 
portations from  Italy,  and  yet  to  France  and  to 
Italy  have  we  gone,  and  returned  loaded  with 
spoil.  We  cannot  even  put  our  sculpture  in 
modern  attire,  so  evident  is  the  want  of  concord 
between  our  designs  and  the  spirit  of  a modern 
day.  Our  adversaries  have  detected  and  exposed 
the  imposture,  and  denounced  us  as  ignoring  that 
which  is  the  primary  condition  of  art  properly 
so  called.  We  ought  so  to  design,  that  such  a 
charge  should  fall  to  the  ground  of  its  own  accord. 
We  have  talked  about  progress  and  advancement 
in  art  so  much,  and  in  practice  liiive  advanced  it 
so  little,  that  our  discourse  leads  like  a homily  on 
our  own  sins,  and  has  furnished  to  our  adversaries 
the  roost  damaging  weapons  for  our  owm  discom- 
fiture. It  must  be  confessed  that  we  have  not 
been  equal  to  this  great  opportunity. 

We  have  been  betrayed  into  calling  a new  in- 
vention and  an  original  thought,  what  was  simply 
a new  “ crib we  are  now  approaching  the  end  of 
our  stores ; and,  just  as  we  are  declaiming  on  their 
exhaustible  amount,  our  antagonists  step  in,  rip 
up  our  bag,  and  expose  its  emptiness  to  the  gaze 
and  ridicule  of  tbe  profane  : they  discovered  what 
we  wilfully  closed  our  eyes  to  too  long,  viz.  that 
we  were  really  inventing  nothing,  but  simply  ex- 
tending our  area  of  plunder. 

But  it  is  really  a very  sad  state  of  things  : we 
ought  to  be  able  to  meet  our  adversaries,  by  ap- 
pealing to  our  works,  but  these  are  uufortuiiately 
already  in  the  hands  of  the  prosecution,  as  proof 
positive  against  us ; and,  like  the  French  soldiers, 
we  have  bragged  so  much  that  something  we 
must  do : we  have  exhausted  our  stores  of  crib : 
nur  own  resources  are  nil,  or  next  to  it.  Mr. 
Ruskin  is  only  eloquent  in  abuse : his  teaching 
will  only  he  like  a wdl-o’-the-wisp — a sort  of  jack- 
a-lantern,  leading  us  into  deeper  mire,  where  he 
will  hold  us  up  to  the  derision  of  the  public. 
There  is  clearly  only  one  path,  viz.  to  set  to  and 
work;  extend  our  field  of  study  and  observation, 
leave  off  abusing  our  antagonists;  admit  some  of 
the  charges  they  make,  and  remedy  them  as 
quickly  as  possible.  That  they  may  no  longer  be 
true,  let  us  start  where  every  one  else  has  started 


who  has  won  the  race ; let  us  go  on  our  own  legs, 
and  not  on  wooden  pins  and  crutches  of  other 
people.  Let  us  make  the  revival  such  a thing 
that  neither  Lord  Palmerston,  nor  Mr.  Tite,  nor 
Mr.  Donaldson  shall  be  able  to  make  a charge  that 
shall  stand  for  a minute.  Let  us  strut  no  longer 
in  borrowed  plumage.  Let  us  make  the  revival  a 
thing  that  shall  convince  and  convert  even  our 
adversaries,  as  all  great  masters  have  done  before 
us,  leaving  to  the  small  frj-  to  scribble  and  abuse  ; 
but  themselves  pressing  forward--always  forward, 
conscious  that  if  right,  they  must  win,  and  feeling 
within  themselves  the  power  of  controlling  success, 
and  extorting  admiration.  ^ 


HAVE  WE  A NATIONAL  STYLE  OF 
ARCHITECURE  ? 

Sra, — In  an  article  in  the  Builder  of  last 
week,  under  the  above  head,  the  observation  is 
made : — “ All  hold  out  a hope  that  a national  style 
may  rise  up,  which  may  be  claimed  and  handed 
to  the  generations  yet  to  come  as  the  architecture 
of  England.”  I would  ask,  could  there  be  a better 
opportunity  to  accomplish  this,  and  to  display  the 
great  genius  and  taste  that  are  now  rising  up,  than 
to  allow  the  rising  men  of  tbe  present  century  to 
put  forth  their  strength,  and  to  afford  them  the  op- 
portunity of  accomplishing  this  in  a design  for  a 
royal  palace  ? We  have  not,  with  all  the  wealth 
that  has  been  lavished  away  on  such  buildings  in 
this  country,  one  that  deserves  the  appellation  of 
a royal  residence.  Only  look  at  Buckingham 
Palace, — ahteerogeneous  mass  of  bad  taste.  Again, 
regard  Windsor  : there  is  nothing  palatial  about 
it.  I would  suggest  that  such  a competition  should 
be  entered  into,  under  the  patronage  of  her  gra- 
cious Majesty  and  the  Prince  Consort,  who,  by  the 
interest  they  have  taken  in  art,  have  been  the 
main  source  of  the  great  improvement  that  has 
been  displayed  in  art  since  tbe  Great  Exhibition ; 
and  here  is  a subject  worthy  of  their  consideration 
and  patronage,  and  one  that  they  could  not  and 
would  not  but  be  proud  to  sanction.  Let  Govern- 
ment ofl'er  liberal  premiums  for  a decided  royal 
palace,  but  not  in  the  Gothic  style.  Lord  Palmer- 
ston was  perfectly  right  and  just  in  his  observ’ation 
on  style ; and  if  this  opportunity  were  now  afibrded 
to  the  architects  of  the  present  day,  his  lordship 
would  hav'C  reason  to  congratulate  himself  on  a 
move  in  the  right  direction,  and  we  should  see  de- 
signs set  forth  equally  worthy  of  being  executed  as 
would  that  grand  composition  of  Inigo  Jones,  in 
his  palace  for  Whitehall;  aud  this  was  under  royal 
patronage.  I would  suggest  that  the  instructions 
for  the  internal  arrangement  should  be  also  per- 
fect. This  subject  would  make  a most  interesting 
exhibition,  showing  both  taste  aud  talent,  without 
being  too  extrav'agant  or  impracticable.  Might  not 
Kensington  be  suggested  as  tbe  site  ? Tbe  designs 
would  term  an  interesting  portion  of  tbe  Exhi- 
bition of  1861,  if  held,  and  would  at  once  show 
the  progress  of  architecture  in  this  country, 
in  an  appropriate,  useful,  and  practical  subject, 
and  form  the  basis  of  a national  style.  W 


THE  VENTILATION  OF  THEATRES. 

By  accident,  a French  newspaper,  La  Patrie, 
of  recent,  date  came  under  my  notice.  The  follow- 
ing remarks  on  the  ventilation  of  theatres  struck 
me  as  amusing  and  true.  The  Parisian  season  is 
usually  from  January  to  May,  when  fashion  seeks 
renovatiou  d la  campagne  or  aux  eaux.  As 
the  London  season  commences  in  May,  and  con- 
tinues even  through  the  dog-days,  it  seemed  to  me 
that  the  sarcasm  was  still  more  applicable  to 
London  than  to  Paris.  Should  you  hold  the 
same  opinion,  perhaps  you  will  find  room  in 
your  valuable  paper  for  the  following  extract ; — 

“Let  us  suppose  we  should  read,  in  some 
foreign  paper  there  exists  a city  where  fashion 
and  custom  demand  that  each  evening  a host  of 
strangers,  the  fashionable  and  the  pleasure-seeking 
public,  shut  themselves  up  in  a building  of 
moderate  size,  never  visited  by  the  refreshing 
light  of  the  day ; there  unheeding  the  corrupted 
emanations  escaping  from  so  many  chests  aud  so 
many  mouths,  no  air  is  breathed  but  what  is 
charged  with  dangerous  miasma;  moreover,  a 
terrific  heat  augments  the  perfidious  properties  of 
this  atmosphere.  Without  taking  into  account 
the  disgust  which  such  promiscuous  breathings 
should  inspire, — without  reflection  on  the  fatal 
consequences  to  health, — without  recollection  of 
the  diseases  it  caused, — night  after  night  they 
crowd  therein.  They  leave  bathed  in  perspira- 
tion, caused  even  more  by  the  carbonic  acid  and 
oxide  of  carbon  than  by  the  elevation  of  tbe 
temperature, — and  without  intermediate  prepara- 
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tiou  rush  into  the  open  air,  frequently  freezing, 
which  inflames  and  destroys  tbe  lungs.” 

Would  one  not  he  inclined  to  consider  insane 
those  who  betray  such  imprudence  ? Ph  lien  ! 
These  imprudent  persons  are  you,  I,  all  of  us. 
Yes,  those  pretty  delicate  girls,  those  elegant 
handsome  women.  Fashion  has  familiarized  us 
to  the  dangers  to  which,  without  thought,  we 
expose  ourselves.  In  a country  where  the 
simplest  citizen  must  understand  everything,  ; 
know  everything,  analyze  everything,  criticise  I 
everything,  ay,  and  govern  everything,  v\e  never  ! 
think  of  attributing  to  the  wretched  conditions  of  j 
our  theatres  the  colds,  consumptions,  and  brain-  | 
fevers  of  which  they  are  tbe  infallible  aud  un-  | 
doubted  cause.” 

Remark,  too,  he  has  spoken  only  of  our  great 
theatres : what  shall  I say  of  those  infectious 
boxes  wherein  hundreds  after  hundreds  crowd 
nightly  into  galleries,  almost  touching  upon  the 
low  roof,  and  almost  without  openings.  'Hie 
heart  sickens  in  penetrating  one  of  these  “ dens,’^ 
unless  prepared,  it  is,  by  degrees,  like  Mithridates, 
of  old,  with  his  poisons.  Frequently  the  women 
are  carried  out  fainting,  and  even  the  most  robust 
among  the  spectators  are  obliged  to  leave  the 
place.  Science  has  surely  made  sufiicient  progress 
that  we  might  demand  from  her  the  means  of 
preventing  that  pleasure  should  become  a peril, 
and  that  when  one  buys  a ticket  for  a theatre  it 
may  not  be  exposing  ourselves  to  the  reproof  of 
the  young  Athenian  who  apostrophized  Diogenes 
as  an  inhaler  of  regret  at  a very  high  price. 

PuEE  Air. 


EXTRACTING  THE  ROOTS  OF  POWERS. 

Y'OTJR  last  number  contained  an  article  on  a 
“New  and  Simple  Method  of  Extracting  the 
Roots  of  all  Powers,”  in  which  it  was  stated  that 
“the  true  root  is  obtained  more  easily  aud  more 
quickly  than  by  the  use  of  logarithms.”  That 
assertion  may  be  quite  true  as  regards  extracting 
such  roots  as  these — X/S,  X/Q-i:,  V'di  where,  of] 
course,  logarithms  would  be  a gi’eat  deal  too  long, 
and  take  too  much  time.  But  in  exainple  3rd  (as 
given  in  last  number),  and  in  nearly  all  ^cases, 
there  is  a great  saving  both  in  time  and  figures 
by  the  use  of  logarithms.  To  work  out  this  ex- 
ample  by  Mr.  Hoare’s  method,  requires  182  figures, 
and  by  logarithms  only  31 ! which  is  a great 
dillerence  compared  with  the  other,  and  time  alsO’j 
is  saved. 

The  simpleness  of  extracting  ^/lO  0/3903978, 
&c.  {Ex.  3),  by  logarithms,  is  here  shown  : — 

Log.  10-97390307  = Vl‘0i03612 

Log.  2-2222  = -3167871 

Or  2-2  nearly. 

I dare  say  this  new  plan  will  answer  in  a great 
many  instances,  hut  when  a good  set  of  logarithms 
of  numbers  from  1 to  100,000,  and  to  seven 
places  of  decimals,  together  with  other  very  use- 
ful tables,  can  he  obtained  for  the  low  charge  of 
3s.*  I think  no  one  in  any  way  connnected  with 
figures  would  be  without  so  valuable  a book. 

A SuRViTOR’s  PuriL. 


SIZE  OF  FLUES  IN  TOWN  AND  COUNTRY. 

Will  you  allow  me  to  ask  through  your  jour- 
nal, what  is  the  least  dimension,  required  by  law, 
for  a smoke  flue.  In  the  metropolitan  district,  and 
also  beyond  the  limits  of  the  metropolis?  It  ap- 
pears, by  the  3 and  4 Viet.  cap.  85  (1810),  “ An 
Act  for  the  Regulation  of  Chimneysweepers  and 
Chimneys,”  that  every  chimney  or  flue,  not  being 
a circular  chimney  or  flue,  12  inches  diameter, 
shall  be,  in  every  section  of  the  same,  not  less  than 
14  inches  by  9 inches,  and  that  the  Metropolitan! 
Act,  7 and  8 Viet,  repealed  so  much  thereof  as  re+ 
lates  to  the  construction  and  regulation  of  chim-l 
ueys  and  flues  within  the  limits  of  this  last  ActJ 
aud  which  requires  smoke  flues  to  be  bu| 
8i  inches  diameter;  but  does  the  Metropolitaii 
Building  Act,  18  aud  19  Viet,  by  repealing  tluj 
Act  7 and  8 Viet,  renew,  in  full  force,  in  thil 
metropolis,  the  Act  3 and  4 Viet,  requiring  th(| 
dimension  of  flues  to  be  at  least  14  inches  h^ 
9 inches?  The  present  Metropolitan  Building 
Act,  18  aud  19  Viet,  does  not  specify  any  dimen[ 
sion  for  flues,  neither  does  it  repeal  that  portioi|< 
of  the  Chimneysweepers’  Act,  3 and  4 Viet,  asdics 
the  Act  of  7 aud  8 Viet.  Is  it  not,  therefore,  ta 
be  inferred  that,  in  the  metropolitan  district,  th<f 
least  dimension  for  flues  is  either  14  inchce  h^i 
9 inches,  or  is  unlimited  ? while  here  in  th<f 


• Mathematical  Tables  published  by  W.  and  R.  Chai 
bers,  Edinburgh  anti  London. 
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country  the  Chimeysweepera’  Act  is  strictly  en- 
forced in  requiring  flues  to  be  14  inches  by 
9 inches  in  their  least  dimension : and  as  the 
penalty  for  non-compliance  ranges  from  101.  to 
501.  it  is  a matter  of  some  moment. 

I believe  the  more  general  practice,  in  Lon- 
don, for  several  years,  is  to  make  flues  9 inches 
square;  and,  in  referring  to  the  Builder  of  last 
April  23rd,  which  contains  the  " Report  to  the 
Oeneral  Board  of  Health  by  the  Commissioners 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  Wanning  and  Venti- 
lation of  Dwellings,”  the  commission  recommend, 
in  regard  to  fire-grates  in  general,  that  the 
chimney-flues  be  of  small  dimensions  (not  above 
9 inches  diameter  at  the  widest  part).  Under 
these  circumstances,  ought  not  architects  and 
others  to  be  relieved  from  the  restriction  of  making 
flues  in  every  case  not  less  than  14  inches  by 
9 inches?  as  frequently  in  rooms  of  small  dimen- 
sions a smoky  chimney  is  the  consequence. 

Burslem.  Tjios.  MErER. 

In  the  metropolis  there  is  understood  to  be 
no  restriction. 


FREE  DRINKING-FOUNTAINS. 

Todr  kind  and  liberal  notice  of  the  free  drink' 
rng-fountain  movement  is,  in  ray  opinion,  a very 
valuable  aid,  highly  honourable  to  your  widely 
circulating  journal,  and  well  calculated  to  induce 
more  attention  than  the  notice  in  other  journals, 
because  the  public  look  to  yon  expressly  to  see  what 
is  moving  in  regard  to  architectural  erections,  and 
such  questions. 

As  a devoted  admirer  of  the  movement  in  all  its 
bearings,  and  your  constant  reader,  I venture  to 
make  a few  remarks,  resulting  from  considerable 
inquiry,  search,  and  inspection,  of  the  few  erected, 
and  the  difficulties  that  hav’e  presented  themselves 
in  their  progress,  for  additional  public  information, 
if  you  think  proper  to  afford  them  a space  in 
^our  columns. 

The  Metropolitan  Free  Drinking  Association 
liberally  offers  facilities  for  their  erection,  to  parish 
vestries  and  boards ; allowing  them  to  choose  sites 
md  models,  contributing  fully  30  per  cent,  to  the 
lost,  and^  all  future  necessary  care,  claiming  only 
;be  application  of  their  apparatus  for  filtration 
through  prepared  charcoal,  and  a lien  on  the  foun- 
tain in  case  it  should  be  abolished.  Too  much 
praise  cannot  be  accorded  for  such  liberality, 
rherc  are,  however,  some  objections,  on  the  part 
3f  parish  authorities,  to  give  any  power  or  con- 
trol out  of  their  owm  hands,  and  also  to  the 
Sltration  of  water  already  filtered  by  the  public 
3ompanies,  which  they  consider  complicated,  and 
aot  really  necessary.  Certainly  we  are  bountifully 
mpplied  by  these  companies  with  a reasonably 
oure  clement,  and  a second  filtration  seems  a dis- 
•espoctful  imputation  on  the  great  efforts  they 
lave  made  of  late  years,  at  enormous  cost,  to  com- 
ily  with  Acts  of  Parliament,  and  secure  purity, 
rho  parish  of  Kensington  has  decided  to  erect 
leveral.  One  has  been  given  by  a parishioner, 
md  has  been  in  full  operation  at  Kensington- 
jore,  nearly  two  months,  where  the  benefit  has 


jecting  basin  enables  the  public  to  get  at  it  more 
conveniently  without  making  the  slop,  almost 
unavoidable  where  there  is  no  such  projection ; 
and  the  water  flows  from  a rough  block  of  granite 
left  in  the  polished  arch,  so  that  it  can  never  be 
injured  or  displaced.  In  the  metropolis  itself,  it 
may  not  be  convenient  to  permit  this  projection, 
but  it  will  be  found  very  desirable  where  it  does 
not  interfere  with  public  traffic.  I believe  it 
would  be  advantageous  in  all  cases,  and  detri- 
mental in  none. 

The  beautiful  designs  in  your  last  number, 
and  your  valuable  observations  on  the  question 
generally,  will  be  gratefully  acknowledged,  and  I 
have  little  doubt  adopted  in  sites  appropriate, 
where  architectural  grace  is  sought,  and  expense 
is  not  the  material  consideration. 

The  question  of  drinking-cups  is  of  some  im- 
portance. The  old-fashioned  ladles,  chained,  are 
not  quite  convenient  for  the  general  public ; and 
the  fountains  hitherto  erected  have  been  gene- 
rally supplied  with  enamelled  iron  cups  and  small 
chains  : these  in  course  of  usage  get  chipped,  be- 
come rusted,  and  then  look  unsightly.  In  the 
eight  weeks’  usage  of  the  one  at  Kensington-gore, 
four  cups  and  chains  have  been  abstracted,  and 
four  fairly  worn  out.  It  is  not  believed  they  were 
stolen,  but  abstracted  for  idle,  foolish  fun;  and  as 
when  removed  they  cannot  be  readily  identified,  it 
is  intended  to  have  white  earthenware  ones, 
lettered  black,  to  stand  loose,  without  chains.  If 
they  are  stolen  or  abstracted  in  mere  fun,  they 
can  be  identified,  are  not  marketable,  and  are  only 
liable  to  occasional  breakage.  It  is  believed  the 
use  of  such  will  be  generally  adopted  as  the 
cheapest,  cleanest,  and  best  cup.  The  trial  null  be 
made  ; but,  doubtless,  as  the  question  progresses, 
some  better  plan  may  be  discovered. 

Keksirgtoxiak. 


STAINED  GLASS. 

Windowfor  St. Sepulchre’s,  London. — Tbelarge 
east  window  of  this  church,  on  Snow-hill,  is  to  be 
filled  with  stained  glass  at  a cost  of  between  300^. 
and  400/.  A competition  was  invited  between 
Messrs.  Clayton  and  Bell,  Messrs.  O’Conner,  and 
Messrs.  Lavers  and  Barraud.  The  design  of  the 
last-named  firm  has  been  selected. 


>een  gratefully  appreciated  by  hundreds  hourly, 
ind  the  water  from  it  is  carried  under  the  foot- 
)ath  to  the  road-channel,  where  a miniature  lake 
las  been  formed,  with  little  trouble,  by  raising  two 
T three  of  the  channel  stones  sufficiently ; from 
whence  it  passes  in  a continuous  stream  to  the 
learest  gully  grating,  and  affords  ample  drink  to 
•ogs  and  sheep,  well  removed  from  the  public 
.sage  of  the  fountain. 

The  water  is  supplied  from  the  West  Middlesex 
lain,  regulated  to  afford  half  a pint  in  ten 
Bconds,  day  and  night;  and,  being  on  the  south 
ide  of  the  road,  in  a shady  place,  answers  ad- 
lirably'.  Such  position  is  an  advantageous 
esideratum,  as  any  fountain  exposed  to  the  full 
ower  of  the  sun  must  naturally  become  more  or 
jss  heated,  as  you  prudently  remark.  Mural 
mntains  are  desirable  for  several  reasons.  They 
re  cheapest,  equally  efficient,  and  not  so  liable  to 
uisance  as  standard  ones.  Most  of  those  in 
liverpool  (where  above  fifty  are  in  use)  are  of  the 
lural  class  ; and  although  it  may  not  be  so  easy 
) find  wa.ll  spaces  in  the  metropolitan  parishes, 
-ill  such  sites  are  doubtless  attainable,  particularly 
^ the  suburbs.  This  new  question  seems  to  me 
• great  public  importance;  and  I hope,  as  I be- 
eve,  it  will  be  a fashionable  one  in  the  spring  of 
J60,  for  the  present  season  is  passing  fast  away, 
id  few  have  been  yet  erected,  though  many  have 
len  proposed  and  are  in  progress. 

Although  the  one  at  Kensington-gore  has  not 
:en  ushered  into  public  notice  under  the 
ispiccs  of  any  ceremony,  it  is  perhaps  equally 
orthy  of  observation  as  any  others  erected,  and 
aims  attention  for  several  reasons.  The  pro- 


INSTITUTION  OF  MECHANICAL 
ENGINEERS. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Institution  of  Me- 
chanical Engineers  commenced  in  the  Town-hall, 
Leeds,  on  Tuesday  In  last  week,  under  the  presi- 
dency of  Mr.  John  Penn,  of  Lewisham,  Kent. 
The  attendance  of  members  from  various  parts  of 
the  kingdom  was  large.  The  first  paper  read  was 
on  the  ‘‘  File-cutting  Machinery,”  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Greenwood,  of  Leeds.  Then  followed  a paper  on 
the  "Economy  and  Durability  of  some  Classes  of 
Steam-boilers,”  communicated  by  Mr.  B.  B.  Long- 
ridge,  of  Manchester.  Other  papers  read  were  : — 
"Description  of  a Direct  Steam-acting  Crane,” 
by  Mr.  Robert  Morrison,  of  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne;  "Description  of  a new  Pressure  Gauge,” 
by  Mr.  Alexander  Allan,  of  Perth ; and  " Descrip- 
tion of  Haste’s  Safety-valve  for  Steam-boilers,” 
by  Mr.  W.  Naylor,  of  London.  The  members  of 
the  society  afterwards  visited  several  of  the  prin- 
cipal manufactories  in  Leeds  ; and  in  the  evening 
a conversazione  took  place  in  the  Victoria  Hall. 
Among  the  most  interesting  objects  exhibited 
was  Hattersley’s  type-composing  machine.  On 
Wednesday  morning  the  reading  of  papers  was 
resumed  in  the  Civil  Court.  The  following  is  a 
list  of  the  communications: — "On  the  Applica- 
tion of  Super-heated  Steam  in  Marine  Engines,” 
by  the  President ; " Description  of  Fryer’s  Appa- 
ratus for  supplying  Locomotive  Tenders  with 
Water,”  by  Mr.  James  Fenton,  of  Low  Moor, 
Bradford;  " On  the  Construction  of  Steam- 
boilers,”  by  Mr.  Benjamin  Goodfellow,  of  Man- 
chester ; "On  Improved  Break  Power  for  Stop- 
ping Railway  Trains,”  by  Mr.  Alexander  Allan, 
of  Perth ; " Description  of  a Steam  Crane,”  by 
Mr.  J.  Campbell  Evans,  of  London ; and  " De- 
scription of  the  Pumping  Engines  at  Arthington 
Water-works,  near  Leeds,”  hy  Mr.  Filliter,  the 
Leeds  Borough  surveyor.  The  members  of  the 
society  proceeded  in  the  afternoon  to  Arthington 
to  view  the  water-works  which  belong  to  the 
Leeds  Corporation,  and  in  the  evening  they  dined 
together  at  the  Scarborough  Hotel.  An  excur- 
sion to  Low  Moor  Iron  Works,  and  to  Saltaire, 
the  establishment  of  Mr.  Titus  Salt,  M.P.  termi- 
nated the  proceedings. 


"SOMETHING  TO  DRINK.” 

To  a great  extent  the  "vails”  which  used  to 
be  looked  for  by  servants  are  amongst  the  prac- 
tices of  the  past.  The  abominable  and  uncertain 
tax  of  the  stage-coachman  and  guards  has  also 
luckily  passed  away,  and  much  more  general  com- 
fort and  convenience  have  been  the  result  to  all 
concerned.  The  expectation  of  uncertain  gifts 
destroys  all  notions  of  independence,  and  leads  to  a 
want  of  that  civility  and  attention  in  all  cases 
which  should  be  forthcoming.  Remembering 
this,  I have  often  felt  regret  when  called  to 
visit  some  of  our  manufacturing  or  building 
works  in  progress,  to  notice  respectable  work- 
men descending  from  their  right  position  and 
asking  persons  who  have  come  from  curiosity 
or  information  for  something  to  " drink  your 
health  with,  sir.”  I have  blushed  to  see  this  done 
in  the  case  of  foreigners  of  intelligence,  who  are 
thus  liable  to  take  away  wrong  opinions  of  the 
British  workman.  The  sums  of  money  thus  raised 
are  generally  spent  in  ale,  which,  taken  during  the 
hours  of  labour,  often  does  more  harm  than  good. 
In  some  manufactories  where  a large  number  of 
visitors  are  constantly  calling,  considerable  sums 
are  raised  in  this  way,  and  rapidly  wasted.  Most 
people  would  be  glad  to  pay  according  to  their 
means  fur  the  civil  attention  and  information  given 
by  workmen ; but  what  I object  to  is,  the  practice 
of  asking  for  it.  If  those  sums,  instead  of  being 
spent  as  at  present,  were  collected,  they  might 
usefully  be  devoted  towards  the  formation  of  a 
library  for  the  workmen,  or  some  other  permanent 
purpose.  A money-box,  stating  the  object  in 
view,  might  be  placed  so  that  visitors  could  see  it, 
and  would  be  better  than  the  present  method. 

Looker  oit. 


CAPITAL  AND  LABOUR. 

Does  the  writer  of  the  article  on  the  Social 
Movement,  in  the  number  before  last,  wish  to 
prove  that,  with  the  increased  facility  machinery 
has  given  us  for  doing  w’ork,  the  labourer  has  no 
right  to  share  the  benefits  derived  therefrom,  but 
that  all  is  to  he  absorbed  by  capitalists,  when 
every  labourer  who  thinks  at  all  must  know  that 
capital  is  derived  from  labour  ? I know  if  labour 
he  respected  by  capital  it  will  return  the  respect 
due  to  capital.  From  e.tperience,  I know  if 
masters,  one  and  all,  would  strive  to  improve  the 
condition  of  their  men,  they  would  derive  a good 
from  so  doing,  as  every  one  who  has  been  much 
with  men  must  have  seen  the  difference  between 
men  working  under  a tyrannizing  master  and  one 
who  may  be  strict,  yet  honest  in  his  intentions 
towards  his  men.  I am  aware  of  injury  conse- 
quent upon  a master’s  letting  his  men  go  to  any 
length,  as  well  as  that  injury  done  to  a master 
whose  strictness  amounts  to  coercion.  Men  work- 
ing on  buildings  where  clerks  are  employed  know 
full  well  that  their  masters  are  suspected  by  their 
employers,  and  well  do  I know  that  some  of  them 
ought  to  be  suspected.  Having  been  behind  the 
scenes  with  masters,  I have  been  disgusted  with 
the  mean  and  deceptive  ways  which  some  of  them 
advised  to  take  advantage  of  their  employers,  and 
bring  architects  into  discredit. 

A PEOTINCL4X  Master. 


THE  WALLACE  MONUMENT  COM- 
PETITION. 


At  a recent  meeting  of  the  Wallace  Monument 
Committee,  before  proceeding  to  adjudicate  on 
the  respective  merits  of  the  models  and  designs, 
the  committee  unanimously  resolved  to  remove  all 
the  models  or  designs  not  conformable  to  the  speci- 
fications which  had  been  submitted  for  the  guidance 
of  competitors.  Four  coloured  designs  were  then 
removed  from  the  walls.  It  w’as  then  resolved  by 
fourteen  to  one  that  the  design  bearing  motto, 
" Nothing  on  earth  remains  but  fame,”  should  re- 
ceive the  first  pi-emium  (fifty  guineas).  The 
second  premium  was  awarded  to  a design  bearing 
the  motto,  "Liberty,  B. ;”  and  the  third  to  one 
inscribed  " Caledonia,  W.  2.”  The  chairman  then 
proceeded  to  open  the  scaled  notes,  when  it  was 
found  that  the  first  premium  bad  been  gained  by 
Mr.  J.  T.  Rochead,  architect,  Glasgow ; and  the 
second  by  Messrs.  Peddie  & Kinncar,  architects, 
Edinburgh.  The  design  third  in  order  was  found 
to  be  the  production  of  Messrs.  Haig  & Low, 
Glasgow.  The  design  to  which  the  first  prize  was 
awarded  represents  a medimval  Scottish  tower,  the 
proposed  height  of  which  will  be  220  feet,  with  a 
staircase  leading  to  the  summit. 


Thames  TD■N^EL. — During  the  week  ending 
10th  September,  15,341  passengers  passed  through, 
and  paid  63/.  18s.  5d. 


in, — The  Wallace  Monument  competition  has  fur- 
nished another  instance  of  injastiee  on  the  part  of  a com- 
mittee, and  of  the  adoption  of  illegitimate  means  by  a 
competitor  to  influence  the  decision.  As  seventy-six  ar- 
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chitects  engaged  in  it— and  it  has  been  regarded  in  Scot- 
land  as  a national  matter— I trust  you  will  allow  me  space 
to  inform  your  readers  of  the  facts  of  the  case. 

The  conditions  of  competition  bore,  that  the  dwigns 
must  “ be  tinted  in  Indian  ink  only:  no  coloured  draw- 
ings  will  be  received.”  Of  tbe  design  to  which  the  pnze 
has  been  awarded,  there  were  exhibited  two  copies,  >den- 
tical  ill  every  respect,  except  in  the  extent  to  which  the 
rules  of  the  competition  were 


iolated  in  them,— neither 
of  them  being  ” in  Indian  ink  only,”  but  both  having  been 
coloured,  one  as  highly  as  possible,  the  other  to  a less  ex- 
tent Yet  the  committee  have  accepted  this  design,  and 
this  they  are  stated  tobave  done  after  having  unanimously 
resolved  “to  remove  those  not  conformable  to  the 
specifications  provided  for  the  goidance  of  competitors,’ 
in  conse^iuence  of  which  resolution,  it  is  stated,  four 
designs  were  removed  from  the  wall.” 

I need  not  point  out  the  injustice  which  has  thus  been 
done  to  all  honourable  competitors,  an  injustice,  not 
rendered  less  by  the  show  made  of  enforcing  the 
conditions. 

But  even  supposing  that  one  of  the  two  copies  of  the 
design  had  been  in  Indian  ink  only,  the  course  adopted 
by  the  committee  would  not  have  been  the  less  unfair; 
for,  while  bound  by  their  own  pledge,  that  ‘‘  no  coloured 
drawings  will  be  received,”  to  reject  the  coloured  copy, 
they  received  it,  they  hung  it  up  side  by  side  with  the 
copy  (which  for  argument’s  sake,  I suppose  to  have  been 
uiicoloured),  they  exhibited  them,  in  this  position,  eleven 
days  in  Glasgow,  in  Edinburgh,  and  in  Stirling,  and  they 
call  on  the  public,  in  these  circumstances,  and  without 
letting  them  even  know  the  terms  of  competition,  to 
compare  this  coloured  drawing  {a  drawing  certainly 
beautifully  executed',  with  the  others  around  it  in 
“Indian  iak  only,”  and  to  record  their  votes  on  the 
designs  in  a book  kept  for  the  purpose.  This  drawing 
was  before  the  committee  at  all  their  meetings,  and  it 
was  only  at  the  moment  of  decision  that  they  went 
through  the  ceremony  of  taking  it  down  from  the  walls. 

The  provision  iirohibiting  coloured  drawings  was  thus 
as  completely  defeated  as  if  the  coloured  copy  had  been 
allowed  to  remain  ou  the  walls  while  tre  vote  was  being 
taken,  or  as  if  no  uncolourcd  copy  had  been  received. 
Whatever  effect  the  coloured  copy  was  fitted  to  produce, 
it  had  already  produced ; and,  to  lay  it  aside  at  the  moment 
of  decision,  when  it  had  for  three  moiitiis  been  allowed 
to  do  its  work  on  the  public  and  on  the  committee,  was 
a mere  pretence  of  obeying  the  comlitions. 

The  coloured  copy  had  formed  the  opinion  of  the  com- 
mittee on  the  design,  and  its  influence  could  not  be  done 
away  with  by  merely  taking  it  out  of  sight.  It  was  not 
the  copn,  but  the  detign  which  ought  to  have  been  laid 
aside. 

Even  on  the  supposition  therefore  that  one  of  the 
copies  was  uncoloured,  the  committee  have  acted  most 
unfairly.  But  they  have  not  even  the  benefit  of  this  sup- 
position; for,  as  I have  said,  neither  of  the  copies  was 
“in  Indian  ink  only.”  A Cojipetitob. 


lower  and  still  lower  levels ; wliereas,  with  ns,  the 
system  is  rampant  only  amongst  the  w'orking 
classes  themselves,  who  exercise  the  preposterous 
and  absurd  tyranny  upon  one  another  with  about 
as  much  sense  and  right  reason  as  tbe  benighted 
Hindoos  had  in  getting  up  a rebellion  because 
they  were  obliged,  as  they  erroneously  imagined, 
to  handle  pig’s  fat ! In  the  case  at  Cambridge,  a 
club  meeting  of  tbe  masons  differed  in  opinion  on 
the  brick-bandlhig  question,  some  considering 
that  the  waller  had  not  lost  caste  by  handling  the 
bricks,  and  was  still  a mason ; but  the  majority 
ruled  otherwise,  and  authorired  (or  compelled)  the 


A NOVEL  BUILDING  IN  SCOTLAND. 

A REsrDE>'CE  erected  near  ilerchiston  Castle, 
Edinburgh,  by  Mr.  James  Gowans,  has  excited  some 
attention.  The  Daily  Scotsman  gives  the  following 
particulars  of  it:— The  villa  is  erected  on  a site  that 
is  likely  to  form  a corner  to  a new  street,  already 
partially  laid  out  and  traced.  It  is  square  in  plan, 
and  is  what  maybe  termed  three  stories  high; 
and,  exclusive  of  kitchen  and  other  offices,  which 
are  detached  from  the  main  structure,  covers  a 
space  of  some  5i  feet.  Externally,  the  novelty 
of  the  building  consists  in  the  design  adopted  and 
the  material  employed  in  its  realization.  Jtr. 


mal-contents  to  strike  for  the  excommunication  of ; Gowans,  who  is  both  architect  and  builder,  has  de* 
the  w.aller.  Thus  this  momentous  matter  stands  | gjgned  upon  the  “square,”  having  planned  the 
in  the  meantime,  the  waller  pursuing  his  own  accommodation  required  upon  geometrical  lines, 
(rubble)  course  as  a mason,  under  his  master’s  and  a 2-feet  scale  rules  not  only  tbe  plan,  but  the 
protection.  One  of  the  men  themselves,  era- 1 character  of  tbe  exterior,  while  the  apartments  in 
ployed  along  with  the  waller  and  the  others,  ob-  the  interior  are  exactly  so  many  feet  of  this  mea- 
jected  to  the  strike  on  the  pretence  complained  sure  in  length,  breadth,  and  lieight.  The  pro- 
of, and  was  ill-used  in.  the  club-room  in  conse-  ; minent  features  of  the  exterior  appear  to  be 
quence,  as  the  Catnbridye  Chronicle  reports.  j brought  out  by  the  intersection  of  lines ; and  the 

' architect  has  given  full  scope  to  tbe  facilities  this 
— , system  of  designing  seems  to  afford  for  variety  of 

PER  VMCXJLATORS.  | combination  and  form.  Indeed,  the  building  maybe 

J-  f Au  said  to  represent  three  or  four  styles  of  architecture. 
The  increased  trafbc  and  overcrowding  of  the  and  Norman), 


streets  in  the  metropolis  enforce  the  removal 


^ being  blended  with  a strong  “dash”  of  the 


of  all  things  which  impcdo  the  wayfarer ; con-  second  stories  the 

sequently  the  monster  vans  and  other  street  being,  in  some  in- 

advertisenients  ivhioli  were  once  so  familiar  and  in  hays,  and  in  others  in 

tronbiesome  have  been  moved  on  by  tile  pol'oo- 1 Shades.  The  roof  is  broken  np 

There  are  s ill  obstructions  which  stop  the  w-ay : windows,  a curious  grouping, 

amongst  them  are  eliildrens  perambulators,  J ehimnejs,  and  one  or  two  of  those 
now  so  much  used  in  the  hustling  tlioronghfarcs. . , ^ tower-shaped  terminations,  enclosed  by. 

These  carriages  are  very  inconvenient,  and  that  is  after  the  style  of  the  Louvre.  A 


MASTERS  AXD  MEN. 
Iiliimidatiny  a Master.  — Dennis  Maher, 


These  carriages  are  very 
not  tbe  worst  complaint 


vhich  is  to  be  made 


tower  at  tbe  south-east,  rising  to  a height  of 


journeyman  plasterer,  was  summoned  before  the 
Southwark  police  magistrate,  on  the  lltb  instant, 
charged  with  threatening  his  master,  Mr.  H. 
Beadle,  and  so  compelling  him  to  give  him  Is.  Id. 
beyond  the  sum  before  paid  as  wages,  Mr.  Beadle 
being  at  tbe  time  occupied  in  paying  away  a large 
sum  of  money  which  lay  upon  the  table  before 
him.  The  magistrate  ordered  Maher  to  pay  the 
costs,  and  enter  into  his  recognizances  in  10?.  to 
keep  the  peace  for  six  months. 

Men's  Wages  demanded  by  Boys. — At  the  same 
court,  a youth  named  George  Ilepden  summoned 
his  master,  Mr.  John  Seale,  a stonemason,  for 
•Is.  6d.  balance  of  wages  alleged  to  he  due  to  him, 
at  the  rate  of  5s.  6d.  a day.  His  master,  he  said, 
refused  to  pay  him  more  thau  12s.  Tbe  master 
brought  other  workmen  in  evidence  to  prove  that 
the  lad  was  not  capable  of  doing  more  than  half 
the  work  of  an  experienced  and  able  man,  and 
that  18s.  or  1/.  a week  was  ample  wages  for  him ; 
and  he  only  paid  him,  therefore,  4s.  a day,  being 
Is.  more  than  he  was  worth.  The  magistrate  dis- 
missed the  complaint.  “ There  was  one  circum- 
stance very  remarkable  in  the  case,”  says  tbe 
Morning  &rald,  in  its  report  of  it,  “and  that 
was  the  extremely  insolent  tone  and  manner  of 
the  complainant  and  his  witness  towards  the 
defendant.” 

Strike  of  Stonemasons  at  Cambridge. — Four 
masons  employed,  on  the  works  at  Trinity  College, 
along  with  a fifth,  having  come  to  know  that  the 
fifth  (a  superior  band)  received  4s.  lOd.  a day, 
while  the  wages  they  had  agreed  for  amounted  to 
48.  6d.  a day,  gave  notice  to  the  contractor,  Mr. 
Smith,  that  he  must  either  reduce  their  fellow- 
workman’s  wages,  or  increase  theirs,  otherwise 
they  would  strike,  “ as  such  a difference  was  not 
recognized,  either  by  the  rules  of  the  trade,  or 
the  Society  of  Operative  Masons.”  The  mal-con- 
tents were  told  that  they  might  strike  if  they 
liked.  They  resumed  work,  however,  apparently, 
hnt  shortly  after  found  a fr-.>sh  cause  of  complaint, 
in  the  employment  by  the  contractor  of  a man  as 
a waller,  whom  they  declared  to  be  a bricklayer, 
and  not  a mason.  They  “ would  be  infringing  the 
rules  of  the  society,”  they  said,  if  they  put  up 
with  it ; and  yet  they  had  put  up  with  it,  hut 
hitherto  without  objection  : the  waller,  however, 
was  a non-society  man,  and  had  been  seen  hand- 
ling bricks!  We  seem  to  be  fast  merging  into 
tbe  Hindoo  caste  system,  only  that  originated 
in  Brahminical  compulsion,  by  superiors  keeping 
down  conquered  natives  and  inferiors  to  certain 


against  tlicm,  for  we  are  disposed  to  think  they  34  eo^pietes  the  more  striking  external 

will  be  the  cause  of  much  disease  and  hameness  m <.i,„aetcr,  and 

ehildren.  Itispainfnl  often  to  see  infants  strapped  ; ^ „ [ft  pf  the  design  and 

into  the  peramhulalors  tightly  across  the  chest.  ■ peculiar,  the  material  of  which  the 

Strong  imrse-maidswalk  lazily  along  t and  deeply  , constructed,  and  the  manner  in  which 

engaged  m gossip,  allow  the  little  things  to  s eep  , j^cvcl.  From  the  beginning 

in  the  most  uncomfortahle  positions.  It  is  evident  , jej  of  the  roof,  the 

that  the  placing  and  tying  of  very  young  children  . nictation  consists  of  panels  two  feet  square.  These 
111  positions  which  are  quite  iinsuitahle  to  tjjo'r  ' are  composed  of  pieces  of  different  kinds  of 

strength  are  liable  to  cause  deformities.^  4ock  roughly  dressed  and  arranged  in  geometric 

motlier-s  or  a careful  iinrse  s arms,  the  I foam_caeh  panel  being  enclosed  by  a slightly 

while  It  IS  kept  properly  warm,  is  allow-ed  that  ; jecting  belt  of  rough  ashlar  work.  This  eom- 
aiiionnt  of  exercise  that  gradually  develops  and  , the  rocks,  iin- 

.-.■...t-r.  Alan  iMvilrlinn-  o IcPTianPCK  iG  ’ 


strengthens  its  limbs  The  attitude  in  which  young  bajidia  a curious  “ kcnspeckle  ” 

children  are  generally  placed  m the  perambu-.f t. 


! aspect — the  panels,  when  viewed  from  a distance. 


lators  is  unnatural  nud  unwholesome,  .("oso  1 j “pigeon-holes.” 

ir'hcn  tbe  children  ■ a....,  r-nn-mna  /af+im  iiniiiViTKT  arp  wErillv 


carriages  arc  not  so  injurious  wh 


- - o , 1 The  two  lower  courses  of  tbe  building  are  wholly 

can  sit  up,  but  even  then  walking  exercise  should  ^ specimens  of  the  old  rocks,  such  as 


not  be  abandoned. 


1 granites,  traps,  ic.  Above  this  level,  on  the 
I north  and  east  fronts  (with  the  exception  of  six 
1 panels  above  the  main  entrance)  the  rubble  is  prin- 
THE  COST  OF  CRIME.  ^ cipally  from  tbe  brown  or  crop  rock  of  Redhall, 

The  annual  criminal  statistics  of  England  and  mixed  with  fossil  from  the  same  source,  and 


Wales,  made  by  Mr.  S.  Redgrave,  from  a startling 
announcement : the  little  bill  paid  for  crime  in 
those  parts  of  the  island  is  as  follows 


134,922  criminals  at  lar^e  in  England 
and  Wales,  who  live  in  wasteful 
extravagance  one  day  and  in  great 
want  the  next,  but  who  spend  each 
on  an  average  25/.  per  annum 
raised  from  plunder,  but  who  cost 

the  public  double  that  sum  

Expenses  of  criminals  La  gaol  not 

less  than 

Total  cost  of  the  police  last  year 


18,183,119  3 

Tlic  above  sum  is  more  than  half  of  tbe  interest 


quartz  from  Perthshire  and  other  trap  districts. 
On  each  side  of  the  main  entrance,  which  is 
placed  to  the  south,  the  panels  represent  various 
Scotch  metals,  such  as  iron,  copper,  lead,  &c. : 
the  panels  immediately  above  arc  filled  with 
specimens  from  the  Braid  Hills ; while  the  upper 
story  of  tbe  west  front  is  chiefly  built  with 
material  from  China,  which  in  nature  is  somewhat 
like  the  pborphyries  of  Argyleshire.  The  offices 
are  built  with  stone  from  the  lower  bod  of  the 
coal  measures,  strongly  marked  with  specimens  of 
the  plants  belonging  to  that  formation. 


of  the  national  debt,  and  would,  if  the  sum  could  POLICE  PROCEEDINGS  IN  CONNECTION 
be  saved,  pay  the  whole  of  this  terrible  burden  in  ' WITH  THE  STRIKE, 

a little  more  than  forty  years.  I Two  workmen,  who  were  accompanied 

For  the  accommodation  of  this  numerous  army  by  aj^oremam  from  ^of  !b 

and  other  persons  ill-disposed  there 


were : — 


3,122 


7,096 


the  magistrate  for  protection.- Inspector  Ross,  of  the  B 
division,  said  that  the  two  men,  who  were  working  for 
Messrs.  Trollope,  had  been  followed  from  their  workshop 
' at  Eccleston-bridge,  to  their  houses  in  Berwick-street, 
Vauxhall  bridge-road,  by  a number  of  men  upon  the 
turn-out,  and  grosslyinsulted. — Oneof  the  applicants  said 
he  was  a stranger  in  London,  and  the  conduct  exercised 
towards  him  was  very  disgraceful : he  had  been  obliged  to 
' leave  his  work  at  Messrs.  Trollope’s  since.— Mr.  Arnold  : 
Diirinsr  last  year  there  were  of  persons  charged  i will  grantsummonses  against  the  offenders.— inspector 
® ^ AO  .Humphreys:  They  are  unable  to  obtam  the  names  of 

with — I tiiese  men,  so  processes  cannot  be  served  upon  them. — 

85.472  Mr.  Arnold : It  will  be  unnecessary  to  obtain  their  names 

Assaults  S3.068  ; and  addresses  where  the  parties  can  be  identifled. 

Felonies  57,868 


Houses  of  receivers  of  stolen  goods  

Public-houses,  the  resort  of  thieves  and  pro- 
stitutes, 2,4u2,  besides  others  of  a similar 

description— in  all 

Brothels  and  other  houses  of  ill  fame  and  bad 

character 15,120 


And  it  is  a sad  feature  of  this  black  list,  that 
the  youth  of  both  sexes  form  a large  proportion 
of  tiie  criminal  class,  numbering  18,807,  or  13'9 


per  cent. 

Although  the  criminals  at  large  amounted  to 


134,922,  there  were  actually  160,340  in  all.  OJ 
these  there  were  58,689  females  and  101,65/ 
males. 

This  is  truly  a monster  evil,  which  it  is  the 
interest  of  all,  each  in  his  particular  walk,  to 
endeavour  to  abate. 


^ I can 

. .sue  a warrant  for  a person  whose  name  is  unknown,  but 
whose  person  is  well  known,  upon  which  the  offender 
may  be  brought  before  me.— One  of  the  Workmen : We 
are  afraid  to  walk  along  the  streets  to  or  from  our  work 
for  their  violence.  They  have  even  threatened  to  take  the 
mouey  we  earn  at  Messrs.  Trollope’s  away  from  us. — Mr. 
Arnold  : I am  very  sorry  that  things  have  come  to  this 
pass.  If  men  in  the  employment  of  a builder  are  sub- 
jected to  conduct  of  this  description  from  men  upon  the 
strike  or  lock-out,  as  it  is  termed,  it  becomes  a serious 
matter.  Where  a body  of  men  associate  together  to  pre- 
vent a man  following  his  honest  employment,  there 
be  no  doubt  that  they  render  themselves  amenable  undCT 
the  combination  laws ; and,  if  such  parties  are  brought  be- 
fore  me  and  tbe  cases  proved,  1 Bball  know  what  to  do 
with  them. 


Sept.  24,  1859.] 
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VoL.  XVII.— No.  868. 

Ar^itologists  in  BcrJcshirc. — Belies  in  Reading : 

Things  to  he  done. 

AST  Saturday  ter- 
minated the  Berk- 
shire Congress  of 
tlie  British  Archse- 
ological  Associa- 
tion. We  have  al- 
ready given  some 
particulars  of  the 
introductory  pro- 
ceedings, and  will 
now  add  some  notes 
of  what  took  place 
later  in  the  week. 
TheMansion-house 
in  Newbury,  where 
the  meetings  were 
held,  was  adorned 
with  tapestry,  ar- 
mour, and  some 
admirable  pictures, 
especially  portraits 
of  Charles  I.  and  Hen- 
rietta Maria  his  queen, 
by  Vandyck,  contributed 
by  Capt.  Leicester  Ver- 
non, M.P.  ; and  of 
Prince  Rupert,  by  Van- 
dyck ; and  Elizabeth, 
Queen  of  Bohemia,  by 
Honthorst,  lent  by  the 
Earl  of  Craven.  Tliere 
was  an  original  picture 
of  Chaucer,  too. 

Mr.  Pettigrew,  in  the  course  of  his  paper  on 
the  Antiquities  of  Berkshire,  mentioned  in  our 
last,  said ; — 

It  has  been  justly  remarked  by  a learned 
associate  of  our  body  that  “ archieology  in 
these  days  is  no  longer  pursued  for  the 
mere  gratification  of  curiosity,  and  the  satis- 
faction of  possessing  some  object,  prized  merely 
for  its  antiquity  : archmology  has  fallen  into  the 
bands  of  able  men,  who  have  advanced  it  to  the 
dignity  of  a science,  and  as  such  it  is  daily  making 
a progress  which  gains  us  an  accurate  insight  into 
the  history  of  mankind.”  The  attainment  of  an 
object  so  important  is  unquestionably  in  no  little 
degree  attributable  to  the  establishment  of  our 
association,  and  its  institution,  in  the  year  1844,  of 
annual  congresses  to  inquire  into  the  special  anti- 
quities of  particular  localities.  These  gatherings 
have  been  the  means  of  creating  and  calling  into 
action  many  local  societies,  by  the  members  of 
which  considerable  information  has  been  collected 
together  to  constitute  materials  for  the  more  per- 
fect inquiries,  and  the  inferences  to  be  drawn  by 
the  antiquary  and  the  historian.  One  of  the 
objects  in  the  establishment  of  our  association 
was  to  oppose  the  too  prevalent  spirit  evinced  in 
the  destruction  of  ancient  monuments.  In  many 
cases,  the  propriety  of  attempting  their  restoration 
may  be  questionable ; but,  as  to  aiding  in  their 
preservation,  I presume,  in  an  archajological  asso- 
ciation, that  there  can  be  only  one  opinion  on  the 
subject.  The  extent  to  which  this  species  of  con- 
servation has  in  some  cases  been  carried  has 
perhaps  not  unjustly  exposed  us  to  some  degree 
of  ridicule ; but,  with  that  admirable  and  quaint 
writer,  whose  writings  I never  fail  to  consult  with 
delight, — Dr.  Thomas  Fuller, — I would  say,  “ Con- 
demn not  this  our  diligence  for  needless  curiosity, 
hut  know  that  every  meer-stone  that  standeth  for  a 
landmark,  though  in  substance  but  a hard  flint  or 
plain  pebble,  is  a precious  stone  in  virtue,  and  is 
cordial  against  dangerous  controversies  between 
party  and  party.”  A Welsh  antiquary  has  well 
observed  that  it  shows  a little  soul,  a narrow  mind, 
as  well  as  bad  taste,  to  pull  down  the  walls  of  any 
sort  of  ancient  ruin,  for — 


' ' - — ■■  There  is  a power 

And  ma|;ic  in  the  ruin’d  battlement, 

To  which  the  palace  of  the  present  hour 

Must  yield  its  pomp,  and  wait  till  ages  are  its  dower. 

In  entering  upon  the  business  of  our  congress  in 
the  county  of  Berks,  it  is  necessary  first  to  remem- 
ber that  no  complete  history  of  Berkshire  is  to  be 
found.  It  remains  to  be  written.  Elias  Ashmole’s 


work,  as  far  as  it  goes,  is  important;  but  the 
reader  will,  upon  rising  from  its  perusal,  have  no 
distinct  idea  of  the  county,  its  monuments,  or  its 
products.  Lysons  has  done  much  in  regard  to  its 
antiquities,  but  an  arrangement  of  the  subjects  is 
demanded.  The  whole  field,  embracing  primicval, 
Roman,  Saxon,  and  mediicval,  requires  careful  exa- 
mination, and  we  may  not  unreasonably  hope  that 
the  occasion  of  this  congress  may  promote  in  some 
degree  this  object.  In  1759  Mr.  E.  Rowe  Mores 
circulated  certain  queries  addressed  to  the  rectors 
and  vicars  of  the  several  parishes  in  the  county, 
the  replies  to  which  are  printed  BilUotheca 

Topographica  Britanniea  (vol.  4)  : they,  however, 
yield  but  scanty  information.  Indeed,  the  rector 
of  Newbury  in  1759,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Peurose,  in 
his  reply  says : — “ I do  not  know  any  person  in 
this  neighbourhood  who  is  curious  in  matters  of 
antiquity.”  It  is  precisely  the  contrary  now,  for 
we  have  the  gratification  of  holding  a special  con- 
gress in  the  Mansion-house  of  the  town,  the  object 
' being  the  illustration  of  all  matters  of  interest 
connected  with  the  history  and  antiquities  of  the 
^ county.  My  purpose  at  the  present  moment  is 
simply,  and,  in  conformity  to  the  practice  usually 
followed  by  us  at  these  meetings,  to  endeavour, 
by  a brief  survey  of  the  various  places  which 
time  and  convenience  will  permit  us  to  visit,  to 
direct  attention  to  the  particular  subjects  of  our 
inquiries.  Like  to  the  names  of  many  English 
counties,  the  origin  of  that  of  Berkshire  is  neither 
well  nor  completely  settled.  Asser  Menevensis, 
an  English  historian,  derives  it  from  a word  sig- 
nifyingawood,  “Barroc,”  whicb,he  says,  abounded 
with  box.  Barroc  wood,  we  are  told  by  Lysons, 
is  mentioned  in  a charter  of  King  John  as  having 
been  the  property  of  the  mins  of  Ambresbury. 
Leland  follows  Asset,  derives  Berkshire  or  Bark- 
shire  from  Berrock,  a bare  oak,  beneath  which  the 
English  Saxons  held  their  assemblies.  The  Saxon 
Chronicle  writes  it  Bearuscirc  and  Barroscire, 
which  became  Bercsire  or  Barocscire.  In  the 
ninth  century  it  was  known  as  Berocscire ; and,  in 
the  Domesday,  it  is  written  Berrocbes-scire,  Ber- 
rocbe-scire.  The  ancient  inhabitants  of  Berk- 
shire, according  to  Camden  and  other  authorities, 
are  known  as  the  Attrebatis  or  Attrebates,  a tribe 
migrating  from  Gaul  anterior  to  tlie  Roman  Con- 
quest. Whitaker,  following  Camden,  has  expressed 
an  opinion  that  the  south-eastern  parts  of  Berk- 
shire, including  the  hundred  of  Bray,  were  occu- 
pied by  the  Bibroci.  The  Segontiaci  also  con- 
stituted a portion  of  the  ancient  inhabitants, 
and  the  arrangements  of  these  tribes  may  per- 
haps be  fairly  stated  thus — the  Attrebates  occu- 
pying nearly  the  whole  of  the  western  part;  the 
Bibroci,  the  south-eastern  part;  the  Segontiaci,  a 
portion  of  the  southern  part.  Thus  the  Attre- 
bates appear  to  have  been  the  principal  inhabi- 
tants; yet  some  have  conjectured  the  county  to 
have  derived  its  name  from  the  Bibroci  mentioned 
in  Crnsar,  Broc  and  Bark  moaning  the  same. 
Bibroci  is,  however,  derived  from  Bibrax,  a place 
not  far  from  Rhelms.  The  most  interesting  por- 
tion connected  probably  with  the  most  ancient 
history  of  Berkshire,  is  that  particularly  known 
as  “The  Vale  of  the  White  Horse.”  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  for  me  to  remark  that  the  name  of  the 
White  Horse  has  arisen  from  a representation  of  a 
horse,  325  feet  in  length,  cut  out  of  a tm-f  upon  a 
chalky  soil,  and  that  it  has  been  usually  regarded 
as  a monumental  record  of  the  great  victory  ob- 
tained over  the  Danes  in  871,  by  Etbelred  and 
Alfred.  Ashdown  is  generally  esteemed  as  the 
spot  on  which  the  conflict  took  place ; and  in  the 
neighbourhood  there  are  seven  remarkable  bar- 
rows  of  a circular  form,  and  several  others  of  a 
very  irregular  shape,  in  which  bones  almost  innu- 
merable have  been  found.  Wise  acquaints  us  that 
the  Vale  of  White  Horse  was  known  by  that  name 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  as  it  occurs  in  an  entry 
in  a Close  Roll  1368-9,  where  it  is  recorded:  “Ge- 
rard de  L’isle  tient  en  la  Vale  de  White  Horse  the 
fee but  we  are  indebted  to  the  research  of  Sir 
Henry  Ellis'for  an  earlier  notice,_it  being  named  in 
the  two  Cantularies  of  Abingdon,  written  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  II. : “ Prope  Monteni  uhi  ad  Album 
Bguum  scanditur,  ij'c. and  in  relation  to  Spars- 
holt,  “ juxta  loctim  qni  vulgo  Mom  AlbiEqiii  nun- 
cupatur,  ^'c.”  Mr.  Thoms,  in  a communication  to 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  esteems  the  monument 
commemorative  of  the  ancient  religion  of  the  coun- 
try, the  worship  of  the  horse  having  been  common 
to  the  Celtic  and  Germanic,  as  well  as  the  Sclavo- 
nic tribes.  This  would  render  the  memorial  as  of 
British  origin,  an  opinion  entertained  by  Lysons; 
and  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  figure  of  the 
animal,  as  represented  on  the  hill,  and  on  the 
ancient  British  coins,  bears  a very  strong  and 
striking  resemblance.  Mr.  Thoms  has  brought 
his  familiarity  with  German  literature  to  bear 


with  advantage  on  this  point;  and  he  refers  to 
“ the  sacred  horses,”  which  form  no  unimportant 
objects  in  the  mythology  of  the  ancient  Saxons 
and  other  peoples  of  the  Germanic  race.  “ From 
those  sacred  horses  (he  says)  it  is  probable  that 
many  of  the  ancient  heroes  derived  their  names, 
of  which  Hengist  and  Horsa  furnish  a striking 
example,  these  names  being  nearly  synonymous ; 
although  the  former,  Hengist  or  Hengst,',is,  in  the 
German  and  some  of  the  Teutonic  tongues,  more 
particularly  applied  to  stallions.  Notwithstanding 
these  expressed  statements,  Mr.  Thoms  coincides 
with  Wise,  and  looks  upon  the  memorial  as 
formed  by  tbel  Saxons,  and,  be  thinks,  at  the 
time  of  their  conversion  to  Christianity,  and  of 
the  sacred  white  horse,  which,  in  the  days  of 
Paganism,  had  depastured  in  the  sacred  grove 
of  ashes.  Mr.  Akerman  holds  to  the  opinion,  that 
it  is  of  Celtic  origin,  and  has  given  a cut  of  it 
from  a drawing  made  by  Mr.  Christopher  Edmonds. 
The  horse,  we  must  not  fail  to  remember,  was 
equally  a Celtic  as  a Saxon  badge,  and  is  con- 
stantly found  represented  on  Gaulish  and  British 
coins.  The  subject  is  worthy  of  discussion. 

At  about  a mile  and  a half  from  the  White 
Horse  is  another  ancient  memorial  known  as 
Wayland’s  Cave,  which  the  more  precise  know- 
ledge of  the  antiquaries  of  the  present  day  hiis 
shown  to  consist  of  the  remains  of  a cromlech.  It 
is  a cromlech  of  the  Celtic  period.  The  several 
stones  are  in  disorder  and  thrown  down.  They  are 
what  arc  commonly  called  Sarsens,  of  which  we 
saw  specimens  on  occasion  of  our  visit  last  year 
to  the  grand  monument  of  Stonehenge.  Cromlechs 
are  burial-places  formed  of  upright  stones,  covered 
by  a large  slab  or  slabs.  Many  of  Wayland’s  Cave 
have  been  taken  away  to  serve  a variety  of  pur- 
poses, but  there  remains  sufficient  to  denote  its 
character.  There  is  still  enough  to  show  that 
this  cromlech  had  transepts  or  lateral  chambers. 

The  tradition  held  in  regard  to  this  monument 
is  that,  if  a traveller’s  horse  cast  a shoe  on  his 
way,  he  bad  only  to  lead  the  animal  to  the  cave,  and 
there  leave  him,  at  the  same  time  placing  a groat 
upon  the  capstone  and  withdraw.  After  a short 
time,  upon  bis  return,  be  would  find  bis  horse 
shod  and  his  money  removed. 

Silchestor  was  the  first  place  visited  on 
Wednesday,  and  was  illustrated  by  a paper 
from  the  Rev.  Beale  Post.  The  scale  of  its 
importance  among  the  cities  of  ancient  Britain 
and  Roman  Britain,  and  its  position  as  a 
Roman  station  were  the  points  chiefly  treated 
of.  The  old  chronicles  invariably  speak  of  it 
as  the  centre  of  the  principal  public  acts  iii 
this  part  of  the  kingdom.  This  was  the  rank 
the  city  held  when  the  walls,  considerable 
portions  of  which  now  remain,  were  built, 
evidently  dating  towards  the  end  of  the  Roman 
occupation  of  Britain,  as  the  Saxons  began  to 
harass  the  Britons  as  early  as  the  year  3G4. 
There  was  no  difficulty  in  surmising  that  the 
wealthiest  and  most  iiifluential  inhabitants  re- 
tired from  Londiuium  to  this  place,  choosing 
it  as  a place  of  security,  and  making  the  walls 
and  fortifications.  After  referring  to  the 
various  names  given  to  Silchester,  he  re- 
marked: — There  had  been  some  dubitation 
expressed,  in  compamtively  late  times,  whether 
Silchester  be  Vindonum  or  Calleva,  and  he 
considered  it  best  to  concur  in  the  formerly  uni- 
versally received  opinion,  the  one  held  by 
Camden,  Gate,  and  other  great  names,  that 
Vindonum,  or  Viudomum,  is  Silchester,  which 
also  has  this  advantage  of  agreeing  far  better 
with  the  known  Roman  British  topography 
of  this  part  of  the  kingdom. 

This  paper  was  followed  by  commentaries 
by  Mr.  Vere  Irvine.  The  church  was  visited, 
and  the  relics  at  the  farm  examined  ; and 
as  the  day’s  round  was  a long  one,  the 
carriages  were  soon  rolling  onwards  to  Ufton 
Court  — a curious  relic  of  domestic  archi- 
tecture. Mr.  Pettigrew  having  made  some 
general  remarks  on  the  original  monastic  use 
of  the  house,  Mr.  E.  Roberts  conducted  the 
party  over  the  whole  of  it,  pointing  out  the 
probable  dates  of  each  part — the  earliest  being 
as  far  back  as  Henry  VII.  and  the  latest  as 
recent  os  George  III.  The  secret  ways  and 
passages  were  explored  as  far  as  time  would 
permit. 

The  church  at  Thatcham  appears  to  have 
been  very  ill-treated. 

At  the  evening  meeting  the  Rev.  J.  Adams 
read  a paper  on  the  Roman  encampment  at 
Speen,  and  produced  a curious  glass  bottle  dug 
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up  near  the  railway  station,  hearing  a figure 
supposed  to  he  that  of  Esculapius,  as  well  as 
several  beautiful  specimens  of  Samian  ware, 
also  found  near  Newbury,  with  regard  to  which 
some  discussion  arose.  The  rev.  gentleman  said 
it  had  been  remarked  by  the  writer  of  the  article 
on  Roman  roads  and  stations  in  Lysons’  his- 
tory of  this  county  that,  although  there  were 
not  less  than  three  undoubted  Roman  towns 
within  the  limits  of  Britain,  the  site  of  one  only 
had  been  ascertained,  and  that  not  without 
some  difficulty.  The  town  thus  alluded  to  was 
known  by  the  name  of  Spiure,  and  is  genenrlly 
supposed  to  have  covered  part  of  the  site  of 
Speen.  That  Newbury  sprung  from  the  ruins 
of  an  older  town  its  name,  no  doubt,  indicated  : 
ancl  that  Spir.re  stood  at  no  great  distance  did 
not,  be  thought,  admit  of  question.  Mr. 
Adams  then  gave  a detailed  account  of  the 
encampment,  objecting  to  the  theory  that  Ro- 
man encampments  must  be  either  square  or 
oblong.  The  Romans  adapted  their  camps  to 
the  situation  in  which  they  were  placed,  and 
they  are  to  be  seen  in  almost  every  possible 
shape. 

The  Rev.  E.  Kell  then  gave  a description  of 
the  Roman  villa  discovered  last  April  near 
Carisbrook  Castle,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  of 
which  discovery  we  printed  early  intimation  ; 
and,  afterward.-*,  Mr.  Thomas  Wright  described 
the  progress  made  in  the  excJivations  at  Wrox- 
eter,  and  pointed  out  the  difficulties  which  now 
beset  the  work.  On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Pettigrew, 
it  was  resolved  that : — 

“ The  members  of  the  British  Archaeological  Associa- 
tion, assembled  in  Uieir  annual  congress  at  Newbury, 
cannot  let  pass  the  opportunity  of  expressing  their  sense 
of  the  great  importance  of  the  excavations  now  going  on 
at  W'roxeter,  on  the  site  of  the  Roman  station  of  Urico- 
ninm.  and  of  the  gratitude  which  every  one  interested  in 
the  history  and  antiquities  of  his  country  must  feel  towards 
his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Cleveland  for  the  readiness  which  he 
hasshownto  allow  and  encouragesuch  excavations  on  his 
land ; and  they  entertain  no  doubt  that  the  continuation  of 
them  will  lead  to  discoveries  of  still  greater  importance. 
They  think,  further,  that  it  would  be  very  desirable,  if  it 
were  agrreeable  with  hi>  grace’s  convetiicnce,  that  a portion 
of  the  Koman  ruins  should  be  left  permanently  uncovered, 
as  a monument  of  great  interest  to  the  public,  and,  in 
fact,  uniqaein  this  country.” 

On  Thursday  an  early  st.'irt  was  made  to- 
wards Grimsbury  Camp,  where  Mr.  Brown 
ottered  some  remarks  upon  the  camp  and  bar- 
rows,  two  of  w’hich  were  in  the  course  of  being 
opened,  but  up  to  the  time  of  the  Association 
leaving  the  spot  nothing  had  been  found  in 
them.  The  Rev.  J.  Adams  and  Mr.  T.  Wright 
derived  the  name  from  “ Grim,”  great  or 
fearful,  and  “ burj’,”  town.  Nothing  ancient 
appears  to  be  preserved,  if  any  such  things 
have  been  found : several  pieces  of  pottery 
with  ashes  in  them,  a Roman  spear-head, 
and  some  coins  were  said  to  have  been  dug 
up,  but  none  were  forthcoming  except  two 
coins,  which  were  pronounced  to  bo  one  of 
Henry  VI.  struck  at  Calais,  and  the  other  a 
more  modem  token.  Perborough  Castle  was 
next  examined,  and  it  was  understood  that  a 
Roman  villa  was  discovered,  .and  some  direc- 
tions were  given  to  excavate  it. 

Hampstead  Norris  Church  was  next  in  turn, 
and  was  briefly  de.scribed  by  Mr.  Davis.  It 
includes  a piscina  ou  the  south  side  of  the 
chancel,  and  a double  aumbry  on  the  north 
side  : there  are  two  niches  in  the  window-jambs 
of  the  nave  for  images  of  saints.  Aldworth 
Church  received  considerably  more  attention. 
Mr.  Davis  first  conducted  the  visitors  round 
the  interior  of  the  building,  which,  it  appeared 
to  him,  bad  been  intended  as  a family  mauso- 
lemn.  He  pointed  out  the  peculiarities,  stating 
that  the  canopies  to  the  tombs  were  of  Early 
Decorated  character,  with  a peculiar  form  of 
ball  flower  very  unusual.  The  piscina,  and 
aumbrj’  over  it,  were  good.  Here  Mr.  Planche 
^ve  some  account  of  the  monuments  of  the 
De  la  Beebe  family,  which  he  said  were  of  the 
date  of  the  Edwards  II.  and  III.  and  were  ex- 
ceedingly interesting  and  beautiful  He  was  not 
prepared  for  their  beauty  aud  worth,  but  had 
conceived  a very  mean  opinion  of  them.  He 
had  engravings  of  them  in  bis  hand  in  the 
work  by  Ashmole,  but  anything  more  unlike 
could  scarcely  be  conceived,  and  he  had  been 
entirely  misled.  He  minutely  described  the 
armour  and  clothing,  and  explained,  ^vith 
regard  to  the  cross-legged  effigies,  that  the  idea 
that  they  were  crusaders  had  long  since  been 
found  to  be  incorrect.  He  had  observed  in 
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ancient  illuminated  manuscripts  and  other 
works,  that  kings,  judges,  and  even  women 
who  were  in  possession  of  power,  were  con- 
stantly drawn  with  crossed  legs,  while  inferior 
persons  were  never  so  delineated,  and  he  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  an  indication  of 
the  possession  of  power  of  life  and  death,  in 
those  so  represented.  It  was  known  that  some 
of  those  persons  represented  cross-legged  had 
never  been  to  the  Holy  Wars. 

Ilsley  Church,  on  the  way  home,  was  rapidly 
examined  and  described. 

At  the  evening  meeting,  the  Hon.  P.  P. 
Bouverie,  M.P.  in  the  chair,  Mr.  Henry  Godwin, 
of  Newbury,  read  a paper  “ On  the  Worthies  of 
Newbury  aud  its  Neighbourhood.”  The  larger 
portion  of  it  was  of  great  local  value,  and 
brought  forward  some  facts  with  regard  to 
Donnington  Castle,  in  which  every  Englishman 
will  take  an  interest  The  writer,  havingobserved 
that  it  was  generally  stated  that  Cha'jcer  pur- 
chased Donnington  Castle  in  1397,  from  John 
o’Gaunt,’  Duke  of  Lancaster,  said  the  result  of 
his  diligent  inquiries  was  to  ascertain,  in  the 
first  place,  that  the  poet  was  too  poor  to  pur- 
chase such  property  ; and  in  the  second,  that 
John  o’Gaunt  had  never  been  the  owner  of 
this  Donnington  Castle,  although  he  had  pos- 
sessed an  estate  called  Donnington,  in  Leicester- 
shire. He  therefore  said  that,  much  as  he 
loved  Chaucer,  he  declined  to  own  him  as  one 
of  the  worthies  of  Newbury.  It  appeared, 
however,  that  the  estate  in  1418  came  into  the 
possession  of  a knight  who  married  a grand- 
daughter of  the  poet.  This  paper  was  not  a 
mere  compilation  from  easily  available  sources. 
The  facts  stated  were  confirmed  by  reference 
to  existing  charters  and  chronicles,  aud  the 
whole  was  rendered  exceedingly  interesting. 
It  was  somewhat  shortened,  in  order  to 
enable — 

Mr.  W.  H.  Black  to  give  a general  sketch  of 
the  coriiomtion  records  of  Newburj’.  It  appears 
that  the  earlier  and  more  important  records 
have  been  either  lost  or  destroyed,  but  many 
ancient  deeds  are  still  in  tlie  possession  of  the 
municipality  ; some  of  which  date  as  far  back 
a.s  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  By  reference  to  one 
and  to  some  of  the  parish  records  he  set  at  rest 
the  doubts  which  had  been  raised  as  to  whether 
Charles  I.  at  the  time  of  the  first  battle  of 
Newbury,  really  stayed  in  the  house  of  one 
Gabrieli  Cox,  then  m.ayor  of  the  town.  It 
appeared  that  Cox  was  the  owner  of  it  at  that 
time,  and  that  the  person  in  whose  house  other 
authorities  said  Charles  lodged  subsequently 
became  the  owner,  thus  perhaps  accounting  for 
the  mistake  which  had  been  made.  The  skill 
with  which  Mr.  Black  reads  old  contracted 
Latin  charters,  pitching  at  once  on  the 
important  passages,  is  very  remarkable,  and 
leads  us  to  ask  how  it  was  that  the  Govern- 
ment lost  the  services  of  this  gentleman  at  the 
cost  to  the  country  of  a pension  ? Perhaps  Sir 
Frederick  Madden  will  tell  us. 

Friday  was  a busy  day.  At  half-past  nine 
in  the  morning  every  vehicle  in  Newbury  was 
in  requisition  to  convey  the  party  to  Beacon- 
hill  and  Castle  Highclere,  the  seat  of  the 
president,  Lord  Carnarvon. 

Beacon-hill,  close  to  the  mansion,  affords  to 
tourists  an  extensive  and  beautiful  view.  After 
the  archmologlsts  had  examined,  under  the 
guidance  of  Mr.  Vere  Irving,  a Roman  station 
on  the  top  of  the  hill,  they  retimied  to  their 
carriages  and  drove  to  the  castle,  where  they 
were  received  by  the  noble  owner  and  Lady 
Portsmouth,  his  sister.  His  lordship  had  also 
invited  a large  number  of  the  gentry,  clergy, 
and  tenantry  to  meet  them,  and  the  company 
altogether  could  not  have  consisted  of  less 
than  409  persons.  The  castle  was  nearly 
entirely  rebuilt  a few  years  ago,  under  the 
superintendence  of  Sir  Charles  Barry,  who  has 
adopted  a mixed  style,  which  may  perhaps  be 
called  Jacobean.  It  is  of  considerable  extent, 
and  has  a large  and  lofty  central  tower.  The 
interior  is  disappointing.  If  we  judged  from 
appearances  alone  we  should  say  that  Sir 
Charles  could  have  had  little  to  do  with  it.  It 
contains  a few  very  good  pictures,  particularly 
some  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  There  the 
Association  were  joined  by  the  Attorney- 
General;  Mr.  Walter,  M.P.  ; Mr.  P.  Bouverie, 
M.P.  ; Mr.  Mowbray,  M.P.  ; Sir  Joshua 
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Walmsley ; Alderman  Cubitt,  M.P. ; Arch- 
deacon Rjindall ; the  Rev.  Mr.  Kingsley ; and 
many  other  persons  of  note.  An  admirable 
luncheon  was  disposed  of,  and  then,  the  visi- 
tors being  gathered  on  the  lawn,  Mr.  Pettigrew 
expressed,  very  effectively,  the  general  thanks 
to  the  host,  confirmed  by  many  cheers. 

Lord  Carnarvon,  in  [returning  thanks,  said 
that  although  taken  by  surprise  by  the  demon- 
stration he  had  just  seen,  he  hailed  the  oppor- 
tunity it  gave  him  to  express  his  high  sense  of 
the  deep  pleasure  he  felt  in  being  able  to 
welcome  there  so  many  old  friends,  kind 
neighbours,  and  learned  and  distinguished 
archa?ologists,  and  still  more,  in  the  words  of 
the  old  Spaniard,  in  placing  himself  and  his 
poor  house  at  the  disposal  of  all  present,  and 
in  laying  his  heart  at  the  feet  of  so  many  fair 
ladies.  The  last  discussion  he  heard  at  New- 
bury was  connected  with  legends  and  fables. 
He  did  wish  it  were  possible  to  realise  one 
legend  and  one  fable  in  his  own  person.  He 
wished  much,  for  the  moment,  and  merely  for 
the  moment,  that  he  could  be  one  of  those 
fubled  giants  of  old,  with  100  heads,  100  hands, 
and  100  tongues,  tobid  welcome  to  all  his  friends, 
and  to  interchange  with  them  a cordial  and  a 
hearty  greeting.  He  trusted  that  the  associa- 
tion, when  they  left,  would  carry  away  a favour- 
able opinion  of  the  neighbourhood. 

Returning  to  Newbury  the  party  were  then 
conveyed  by  railway  to  Reading,  where  they 
were  received  by  the  Mayor,  Mr.  C.  J. 
Andrewes,  and  other  members  of  the  corpora- 
tion, and  then  proceeded  to  perambulate  the 
town  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  G.  Godwin. 
The  principal  places  visited  were  the  ruins  of 
the  Abbey  (partly  visible  from  tlie  i-ailway 
station),  the  Abbey  gateway,  St.  La'wrence’s 
Church,  the  Abbey  mill,  St.  Mary’s  Church, 
and  the  Friary.  To  avoid  constantly  referring, 
to  the  speaker,  we  will  put  a condensed  abstract 
of  what  was  said,  into  a connected  form. 

The  Abbey  was  founded  by  Henry  I.  in  the 
year  1120  or  1121  : the  Abbey  church  was 
completed  about  1164.  The  walls,  of  flint 
concrete,  were  cased  with  freestone  ; but,  after 
the  dissolution,  the  Abbey  was  destroyed, 
and  parts  were  used  in  the  construction  of 
St.  Mary’s  and  St.  Lawrence’s,  while  some 
of  the  materials  were  taken  to  Windsor.  The 
ruins,  in  fact,  served  as  a quarry,  as  the 
Coliseum  did  at  Rome.  Henry  I.  it  should 
be  mentioned,  was  buried  here  about  the 
year  11.33.  The  remains  are  veiy  consider- 
able, and  serve  to  show  that  the  pile  must 
have  been  one  of  great  dignity.  The  Chap- 
ter-hoiise,  which  looks  about  84  feet  long 
aud  42  feet  wide,  has  walls  of  consider- 
able height,  and  a plan,  which  had  been  pre- 
pared, showed  how  the  various  portions  re- 
maining formed  part  of  the  great  church,  the 
cloisters,  the  kitchen,  and  so  forth.  Some 
large  bases  (in  the  church)  have  been  recently 
exposed.  Great  credit  is  due  to  the  local 
board,  and  their  surveyor,  ilr.  Marshall,  for 
the  pains  taken  to  preserve  the  mins.  The  land 
around  them  has  been  purchased,  and  formed 
into  a public  pleasure-ground.  Additional 
purchases,  with  the  same  end  in  view,  are  con- 
templated. 

The  Abbey  gateway,  a later  erection,  and 
close  to  the  Assize  Courts,  now  in  course  of 
erection  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 
Clacy,  is  in  a miserably  dilapidated  state,  so 
much  so  indeed,  that  a part  of  it  positively 
may  fall  at  any  moment.  It  was  urged  by  the 
speaker  that  the  authorities  should  forthwith 
take  steps,  under  proper  advice,  to  restore  it 
to  its  proper  shape. 

In  excavating  for  the  Assize  Courts,  con 
tiguous,  as  we  have  said,  to  the  Abbey  gateway, 
and  on  the  site  (according  to  local  history  and 
tradition)  of  “ an  hospital  for  poor  pilgrims,” 
some  foundations  and  walls  were  discovered, 
of  which  Mr.  Clacy  supplied  a plan. 

The  sm-face  of  the  ground  had  been  raised 
about  nine  feet  by  the  debris  of  the  fallen  build- 
ings. The  old  walls  above  the  original  surface 
were  mostly  faced  with  squared  free-stone,  and 
filled  in  with  concrete  of  chalk,  flint,  lime,  and 
sand.  In  the  centre  of  the  wall,  about  two  feet 
above  the  original  groimd  surface,  the  remains 
of  three  human  skeletons  were  found  embedded 
in.  the  concrete,  the  bodies  having  apparently 
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been  laid  in  the  wall,  a)id  the  concrete  or  rub- 
ble thrown  around  them.  The  bodies,  it  was 
thou;fht,  had  been  placed  in  the  wall  whilst 
building.  There  w'as  no  appearance  of  decayed 
wood  or  covering,  and  the  remains  were  mostly 
in  dry  powder  ; but  with  a sufficient  portion 
of  bones  to  identify  them  as  human,  and  to 
indicate  the  position  of  the  bodies — one  had 
apparently  been  jdaced  with  the  knees  bent. 

The  Church  of  St.  Lawrence,  the  well  pro- 
portioned tower  of  which  is  also  seen  from  the 
railway,  is  described  as  havbig  been  “ rebuilt 
or  considerably  repaired  in  1434.”  Notwith- 
standing this  statement,  the  chancel  is  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  This  church  is  viewed  as  a 
sort  of  rival  to  St.  Mary’s,  and  the  tradition 
is  that  it  was  built  by  an  apprentice  of 
the  builder  of  that  church,  and  that  the  master, 
annoyed  by  its  superiority,  threw  himself  off 
the  stee2)le  and  was  killed ! Every  one  will 
remember  the  .same  story  in  connection  with 
Roslyn  Chapel,  Edinburgh,  and  some  of  the 
French  Cathedrals.  There  are  interesting  old 
church  books  reinaining.  The  inventory  of 
the  plate,  taken  a few  years  jwior  to  the 
Reformation,  includes, — • 

“Itm.  A gredyron  of  silver  and  gilt,  with  a 
bone  of  Saynt  lawrence  therein,  weying  iii  qrs. 
of  an  ounce.” 

The  various  altars  were  restored  at  the  ac- 
cession of  Queen  Mary,  and  the  Queen  and 
King  Philip  came  to  Reading  to  see  this  done. 
The  tower  arch  is  blocked  ujo  with  a pile  of 
ugly  galleries  and  an  organ.  The  tower,  ex- 
ternally, has  been  messed  with  restorations  in 
“ compo.”  A charge  for  wire  for  the  clock, 
1490,  shows  that  here  was  an  early  instance  of 
a clock  in  a parish  church.  The  quaint-looking 
covered  way,  on  the  south  side  of  the  tower, 
having  a range  of  gablets,  was  built  at  the  cost 
of  John  Blagrave,  esq.  in  1619.  The  church, 
coming  to  our  own  time,  is  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  late  estimable  Justice  Talfourd, 
who,  as  a scholar  of  the  late  Dr.  Valpy,  cut  his 
name  in  the  pew  where  he  sat,  aud  as  a man 
put  up  a stained-glass  window  in  the  chancel 
in  memory  of  a friend. 

Away  now  to  St.  Mary’s  church,  which  was 
called  the  Minster.  The  stiitement  is  that  it  was 
taken  down,  except  the  spire,  in  1547,  and  re- 
built in  1551  ; that  the  spire  was  left  till 
1504,  when,  being  blown  down,  it  was  rebuilt. 
Over  a door  on  the  south  side,  too,  a tablet 
says  this  church  was  i-ebuilt  in  1551.  It  is 
quite  evident,  however,  that  the  chancel  aud 
north  transept  are  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
The  former  contains,  too,  an  Easter  sepulchre, 
with  two  canopies,  and  Purbeck  marble 
columns,  disguised  by  an  ugly  support  erected 
in  the  centre.  Some  main  columns  in  the 
nave,  w'hether  brought  from  the  Abbey  or  not, 
are  apparently  of  the  twelfth  century.  The 
churchwardens’  books  show  amongst  the 


entries  ; — 

“1555.  Payde  the  man  for  watching  s,  d. 

the  sepulcher 0 8 

1557.  Payde  to  the  mynsbrells  aud  the 

hobby-horse  upon  May-day  3 0 

1570.  Paid  for  two  paxe  of  cardes  ...  0 4 

1626.  P'’  for  carving  Mr.  John  Keu- 
ricke’s  arms  over  the  south 
arch  of  the  tower  2 6’’ 


In  1670  it  was  ordered  that  a boy  should  be 
carried  to  London  to  be  touched  for  the  king’s 
evil  at  the  cliarge  of  the  parish  ! 

Amongst  the  entries  as  to  charges  for  getting 
the  spoils  of  the  Abbey  are  found  : — 

£ a.  d. 

“Payde  for  takyng  downe  of  the 
quyer  of  the  abbeye,  and  the  car- 
riage home  of  the  same,  21  lodes  0 10  6 
Payde  for  the  rowfe  in  the  abbeye  6 18  8 
Payde  for  the  door  that  stood  in 
the  cloyster  0 0 8’> 

Some  maintain  that  the  roof  of  the  nave  here 
came  from  the  church  of  the  Friary.  Whether 
this  were  so  or  not,  that  edifice  is  unroofed  ; 
aud,  when  the  Association  proceeded  thither,  and 
found  parts  of  it  occupied  as  a gaol,  and  steps 
in  contemijlatiou  for  further  destroying  it, 
lamentations  were  ex2)ressed.  It  belongs  to 
the  thirteenth  aud  fourteenth  centuries”  and 
displays  a tine  imbricated  window.  Mr.  Godwin 
urged  the  duty  devolving  on  the  authorities  of 
a,  rising  town  like  Reading  of  preserving  those 


ancient  buildings  which  remained  within  it, 
and,  deploring  the  fact  that  there  was  no  mu- 
seum iu  the  town,  suggested  that  the  Friary 
should  be  restored,  and  so  appropriated,  if  a 
church,  were  not  needed. 

Messrs.  Poulton  and  Woodman  showed,  by 
a plan  they  had  prepared,  the  existence  of 
various  foundations  around  indicating  the 
extent  of  the  e.stablishmont  originally. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  some  of  the 
ancient  records  of  the  town.  Let  us  add  a few 
notes  from  the  same  sotu'CO.  Amongst  the 
by-laws  of  the  corporation,  one  passed 
in  1443  is  somewhat  curious.  It  is  this  : — 
The  mayor  aud  burgesses  “ grant  and  or- 
dain that  no  barber  in  Reading  open  any 
sho^)  nor  shave  any  man  after  ten  at  night 
between  Easter  aud  ilichaelmas,  nor  after 
nine  from  Michaelmas  to  Easter ; but  if 
[except]  it  be  any  stranger  or  any  worthy  man 
of  the  town,  he  shall  jjay  three  hundred  tiles 
[h’P'whts]  to  the  Guildhall  of  Reading,  as  often- 
times as  he  is  found  faulty,  to  be  received  Ijy 
the  cofferers  for  the  time  being.”*  An  instance 
of  the  payment  of  the  fine  is  given,  and  it  is 
suggested  that  the  motive  for  levying  the 
pen^ty  in  tiles  was  a desire  to  introduce 
these  into  general  use,  and  to  discourage 
thatclriug,  which  increased  the  clanger  of  fires. 

The  records  of  the  exercise  of  what  tlie 
corporation  of  Reading  thought  “ jjrivileges  ” 
seem  to  us  especially  interesting  at  this  mo- 
ment. Man  says  that  “no  individual  member 
of  one  company  was  allowed  to  interfere  with 
the  exclusive  rights  of  another.”  Eveiy  man 
was  obliged  to  confine  himself  to  his  own 
trade.  The  carpenter,  for  example,  was  not 
allowed  to  do  anything  that  was  the  business 
of  the  joiner,  and  neither  could  presume  to 
interfere  with  the  work  of  the  sawyer ! In 
1662,  the  cobblers  petitioned  the  corporation 
against  the  shoemakers  for  mending  old  shoes, 
contrary  to  the  rights  of  tho  town  ; whereupon 
it  was  recommended  to  the  shoemakers  “ not 
to  oftend  therein  at  then  peril Through  this 
exclusive  and  trammelling  system  trade  was 
stagnated,  natural  talents  remained  unim- 
l^roved,  exertions  were  stopped,  and  the  town 
was  half  ruined.  The  writer  in  cpiestion  says, 
that,  thanks  to  enlightenment,  “ These  shackles 
on  trade  have  been  taken  off,  and  every  man, 
wherever  born,  is  now  entitled  to  the  same 
privileges  as  the  natives,  without  its  being  in 
the  power  of  any  individual  to  molest  him  in 
his  trading  concerns.”  He  would  surely  liuve 
been  astonished  had  lie  lived  till  oiur  day  to 
find  workmen  imposing  shackles  upon  them- 
selves— to  see  able  and,  in  many  resjiects,  most 
intelligent  artisans,  banded  together  to  prevent 
each  other  from  working  more  than  a limited 
number  of  hours  each  day,  enforcing  equal 
jiiiyment  per  day  to  all,  whether  able  or  stupid, 
aud  denying  to  each  other  the  right  to  under- 
take “ piece-work,”  which  gives  to  the  clever, 
ready,  aud  energetic  workman  an  advantage 
over  tho  drone.  The  past  teaches  to  little 
purpose  ! 

On  the  return  of  the  association  to  the  Man- 
sion-house, the  mayor  took  the  chair,  and  Mr. 
Pettigrew  commenced  to  read  a paper  on  the 
history  of  the  borough  : but  the  inexorable  horn 
of  the  active  curator,  Mr.  George  Wright,  gave 
note  that  the  hour  for  the  return  train  had 
arrived,  and  the  majority  of  the  members' 
therefore  departed.  Mr.  Black,  however, 
having  looked  over  the  charters  and  other 
deeds  belonging  to  the  corporation,  remained 
and  made  known  to  a Reading  aiulience  the 
interesting  nature  of  many  of  the  documents. 
A descrijitive  list  of  them  should  at  once  be 
prepared.  At  Newbury,  a soiree  in  the 
Mansion-house  wound  up  a long  day. 

Want  of  sjmee  prevents  us  from  entering 
fully  into  a report  of  the  doings  on  the  last 
day,  Saturday.  Amongst  the  places  visited 
was  Wolford  Church,  a Norman  structure  re- 
cently restored.  The  reverend  incumbent  stated 
that  on  removing  a ijortion  of  the  old  founda- 
tions, ojienings  where  coffins  had  been  jjiaced 
were  found  in  the  clay,  and  that  he  therefore 
sui^posed  the  jjresent  edifice  was  erected  on 
the  foundation  of  an  ancient  British  church. 
This  was  confii-med  by  a silver  coin  which  had 


• As  quoted  by  Man, 


been  dug  up  in  the  course  of  the  works,  and 
which  he  produced. 

Welford  Church  has,  like  Wickham,  which 
is  iu  the  same  hands,  been  rebuilt  in  the  same 
manner,  so  that  very  little  remains  of  that  old 
church  which  has  charmed  and  instructed  so 
many.  The  round  tower,  it  is  true,  has  been 
imitated,  and  the  string  coxirses  said  to  htive 
been  copied,  but  the  “ architectural  ” associates 
seemed  to  doubt  the  truth  of  the  representa- 
tions of  fonner  mouldings.  In  one  respect  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Nicholson  obtained  praise — for  re- 
building the  spire  and  the  upper  octagon  of 
the  tower  with  the  identical  stones  of  the 
former  building.  Care  had  been  taken  to 
mark  every  stone,  and  they  now  occupy  the 
same  positions  as  before.  The  sedilia  were 
tliought  to  have  been  much  altered  by  tl'.e 
“ drag  tool  ” of  the  masons  when  attempting 
to  preserve  them  in  the  cliancel  in  the  same 
manner. 

Having  spent  some  time  in  examining  the 
church,  the  party  adjourned  to  the  residence  of 
Mr.  Eyre,  adjoining,  and  partook  of  refresh- 
ments, which  he  libenilly  supplied. 

They  next  drove  to  East  Shefford  Church,  to 
view  there  the  remarkable  monument  in  ala- 
baster of  a warrior  and  his  lady,  about  tlic 
identity  of  whom  much  discussion  has  been 
raised.  Mr.  Plauch(i’  pronmmeed  the  male 
figure  to  be  the  most  perfect  one  of  a knight 
of  the  I'eign  Henry  V.  he  had  ever  seen,  and 
said  that  the  lady  represented  at  his  side  pro- 
bably died  in  the  following  reign,  as  she  wore 
the  dress  of  that  period.  There  is  no  inscription 
on  the  tomb,  but  Mr.  Planch^  read  an  elaborate 
paper  to  show  that  she  might  have  been  a 
iniucess  of  Portugal  who  had  married  a Fetti- 
place— a name  associated  with  the  church,  and 
appearing  on  another  monument,  observing 
that  her  position  on  the  right  instead  of  the 
left  side  of  her  husband  indicated  her  higher 
rank.  The  chinch  is  a deplorable  example  of 
the  want  of  care  and  energy  prevalent  in  Berks 
iu  regard  to  such  edifices.  The  pavement  is 
green  with  vegetation,  and  slimy  damp  is 
streaming  down  the  walls, — forcibly  reminding 
one  of  the  semi-submerged  tombs  and  chapels 
of  Ravenna. 

Speen  Camp  was  next  visited  and  Specn 
Church,  wliich,  like  many  others,  is  in  course 
of  destruction.  Nothing  remains  but  one  aisle 
aud  one  nave  arcade,  which  has  magnificent 
Purbeck  marble  shafts  of  large  size,  but  com- 
pletely cased  in  coats  of  paint  aud  whitewash. 
The  association  has  had  the  satisfaction  of 
insuring  the  safety  of  these  shafts,  and  of  olu 
taining  a jjromise  to  have  them  repolished. 
Mr.  Plauch(5  also  succeeded  in  jmeventing  the 
repainting  of  an  altar  tomb  and  its  effigy,  a 
monument  to  John  Baptist  Castillion,'  1597, 
Several  ancient  crosses  and  other  remains  of 
antiquity  were  likewi.se  examined  under  the 
guidance  of  Mr.  Roberts,  and  it  was  imdcrstcod 
that  they  would  be  preserved,  in  compliance 
with  the  wish  of  the  association. 

At  the  closing  meeting  in  the  Mansion-house 
the  same  evening,  Mr.  Walter,  M.P.,  presided, 
and  spoke  ably.  Votes  of  well-deserved  thanks 
were  passed,  aud  the  16th  Congress  of  the 
British  Archieological  Association  came  to  an 
end. 


THE  STRIKE. 

It  would  seem  to  be  impossible  to  get  at  some  of 
the  facts  in  the  present  dispute ; but  there  can  be 
DO  reason  to  doubt  that  the  masters  are  gradually 
obtahiing  workmen  under  the  declaration,  sufh- 
cient  in  number  to  carry  on  the  work  which  was 
in  progress  at  the  time  of  the  strike,  and  what  is 
likely  to  he  undertaken  in  the  present  year.  The 
statement  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
masters  is,  that  upwards  of  4,500  men,  according 
to  reports  and  information  from  members  of  the 
Central  Association,  have  resumed  employment; 
but,  no  doubt,  many  of  these  are  men  from  the  coun- 
try, and  men  previously  unemployed,  and  possibly, 
in  some  cases,  are  not  to  be  classed  in  skill  with 
men  who  arc  on  strike.  It  must  not,  however,  be 
forgotten  by  the  Conference,  that  excellent  brick- 
layers and  masons  are  now  to  be  found  in  the 
provinces;  and  we  are  disposed  to  think  it  will 
not  be  from  want  of  skill  in  those  engaged,  that 
any  long-continued  difficulty  will  be  met  with. 
The  question  will  be  resolved  into  one  of  the 
amount  of  London  work,  and  the  number  of  those 
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•who  can  be  got  to  do  it.  Now,  the  strike  has 
diminished  the  work  of  the  year  considerably ; and 
were  the  masters  to  abandon  the  declaration  next 
week,  the  probability  is,  that  on  all  accounts,  the 
number  of  the  unemployed  would  be  much  greater 
than  it  was  before  the  commencement  of  the 
strike.  By  the  reasoning  of  the  workmen,  per- 
haps, eight  hours  would  then  be  desired  as  the 
day’s  work.  The  whole  tendency  of  the  strike  in 
diminishing  the  quantity  of  work  and  increasing 
the  number  of  claimants  for  it,  seems  obvious  from 
facts  as  we  may  reasonably  assume  them  to  be. 

On  the  part  of  the  workmen  it  is  shown  that 
their  funds  have  been  increased;  and  that  the 
number  of  recipients,  6,955  on  Monday  last,  was 
only  21  less  than  on  the  previous  Monday ; and 
thence  it  seems  intended  we  should  infer  that  the 
objects  of  the  strike  are  in  the  way  of  being 
attained.  We  apprehend  that  no  such  inference 
follows.  The  men  to  the  number  stated  have  re- 
fused to  accept  the  declaration,  and  the  requisite 
support  for  them  during  their  refusal  is  being 
given  by  the  workmen  in  other  trades.  The 
question  is  not,  how  long  the  support  can  be  con- 
tinued, or  how  long  the  men  would  be  able  to 
maintain  themselves  on  the  slender  pittance  which 
the  sum  allowed  by  the  Conference,  added  to  one 
from  a society,  amounts  to;  but  whether  the  sup- 
port may  not  last  long  enough  for  the  places  of  the 
old  hands  to  be  supplied— on  what  is  now  the  pro- 
bability of  demand  for  labour  reduced  by  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  strike.  In  short,  strikes  should 
never  be  undertaken  except  under  something  ap- 
proaching to  a certainty  of  success;  and  that 
result  cannot  follow  unless  speedily : for,  the  strike 
can  be  successful  only  when  circumstances  are 
such  as  would  have  allowed  the  master,  with 
profit,  to  give  the  increased  rate  had  there  been 
no  strike. 

The  state  of  the  case  seems  to  be  that  the  men 
are  neither  getting  employment  under  the  decla- 
ration nor  without  it,  and  are  only  imperilled  as 
to  the  future.  It  would  be  useless  to  tell  them 
that  the  better  course  might  have  been  to  give  up 
an  hour’s  wages,  when  asking  for  the  reduction  of 
time  to  the  nine  hours,  and  to  wait  for  the  in- 
crease of  capital  to  bring  wages  back  again  to  the 
old  rate.  Such  would  ha%’e  been  the  natural  and 
certain  tendency  if  the  number  of  claimants  did 
not  again  increase, — or  would  be  so  in  any  case 
of  capital  great  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
workmen  wanting  employment.  Judging  from 
what  has  fallen  from  speakers  at  meetings  of  the 
men  verj’  lately,  they  have  not  abandoned  the 
object  as  to  the  nine  hours.  The  views  under 
which  the  particular  diminution  of  the  hours  of 
labour  is  demanded,  if  correct  or  allowed,  would 
naturally  lead  to  a fresh  demand,  that  is  to  say, 
from  circumstances  created  by  the  very  opera- 
tion of  the  diminution;  and  it  is  wonderful  that 
the  fallacy  of  the  arguments  which  led  to  the 
strike  is  not  yet  perceived. 

The  present  strike,  like  all  others  brought  to 
the  issue  in  which  the  masters  necessarily  follow 
by  combination  the  tactics  of  the  men,  having 
become  a trial  of  endurance,  has  been  attended  by 
many  attempts  at  intimidation  and  some  acts  of 
violence, — exceptions,  however,  to  the  general 
conduct — which  shows  there  has  been  progress 
since  violence  was  a chosen  instrument.  These 
acts  have  been  severely  punished,  and  very  pro- 
perly; and  it  would  have  been  well  bad  more 
efficient  protection  been  given,  both  by  the  police 
and  the  masters,  to  the  non-society  men  who  were 
indisposed  to  join  with  the  movement.  Had  this 
course  been  taken,  Messrs.  Trollope’s  works  would 
have  been  provided  with  hands  some  time  earlier, 
and  the  question  might  have  come  to  its  solution 
sooner  than  now  seems  likely. 

The  masters  also  might  have  done  more  to  show 
they  would  carrj’  out  their  intention  of  supporting 
friendly  societies  disconnected  from  trades’  unions. 
They  have,  through  their  committee,  stopped 
some  attempts  at  conciliation.  We  are  not  sug- 
gesting the  withdrawal  of  the  document:  this, 
however  desirable  in  some  points  of  view,  would 
now  be  hailed  as  a victory  on  the  part  of  the  men, 
and  in  their  present  attitude  and  delusion  would 
conduce  to  no  object;  but  a counter-declaration 
might  perhaps  be  offered  by  masters,  as  to  their 
disuse  of  combination;  or  means  might  surely  be 
taken  which  would  lead  to  better  views  as  to  the 
real  objects  of  the  declaration,  namely,  the  main- 
tenance of  the  same  rights  on  one  side  that  the 
workman  on  the  other  expects,  ^\’by  could  not 
the  whole  be  thrown  into  the  form  of  a mutual 
agreement  ? 

Mr.  Williams  has  added  such  influence  as  he 
possesses  as  a member  of  J’arliament,  to  that  of 
other  representatives  of  metropolitan  boroughs,  to 
keep  up  the  perversion  of  view  under  which  the 


men  regard  the  *'  document.”  He  speaks  of  “ the 
couditions  proposed  by  the  master  builders  to  be 
imposed  on  those  whom  they  will  employ,”  as  “ a 
violation”  of  the  principle  which  gives  the  working 
man  “ a right  to  take  his  labour,  or  the  produce 
of  his  skill  and  industry,  unshackled  to  the  best 
market.”  Pray,  what  is  there  in  the  declaration 
that  violates  such  a principle,  or  interferes  with 
the  right?  It  is  surprising  that  men  deemed 
fitted  to  an  office  which  requires  the  understanding 
of  these  questions,  should,  in  anxiety  to  catch  a 
few  votes,  utter  language  denying  to  one  side  the 
rights  which  equally  belong  to  one  and  the  other. 
^Ve  feel  hopeless  of  a settlement  of  the  question 
in  dispute,  whilst  there  is  unwise  encouragement 
of  the  fallacies  and  prejudices  that  prevail,  rather 
than  real  effort  at  explanation  and  conciliation. 
The  condition  of  the  artisan  requires  to  be  im- 
proved, and  that  greatly ; but  difficulty  of  finding 
out  the  right  way  to  such  improvement  in  some 
particulars  is  no  excuse  for  sanctioning  positive 
errors.  The  masters  w'ould,  we  doubt  not,  readily 
give  up  the  requirement  of  assent  to  the  decla- 
ration, provided  they  were  shown  other  means  of 
preserving  their  own  freedom,  and  that  of  many 
of  those  who  are  in  the  rank  of  artisans. 

A new  phase  in  the  progress  of  the  dispute  has 
been  introduced  by  the  Conference,  in  the  calling 
out  men  employed  on  countrj'  works  by  London 
masters;  men,  none  of  whom  had  had  a word 
said  to  them  about  the  declaration.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  understand  w'hat  it  is  the  Conference 
expect  to  gain  from  such  a course.  The  theory  of 
strikes  seems  to  involve  use  of  the  earnings  of 
workmen  who  may  be  employed,  towards  the 
success  of  the  strikers.  The  object  can  be  merely 
to  embarrass  masters : the  blow  dealt  by  the 
Conference,  however,  wounds  chiefly  their  own 
order.  Messrs.  Waller  & Son’s  letter  in  the  Times, 
speaking  of  the  acts  to  which  we  have  alluded, 
also  shows  how  directly  the  machinery  of  combi- 
nations interferes  with  the  kindliness  which  should 
exist  between  master  and  workman,  and  which 
feeling  it  is  argued  that  the  political  econo- 
mists and  masters  generally,  bj'  their  doc- 
trine, fail  to  ensure.  There  could  not  have  been 
more  convincing  testimony  to  the  course  taken 
by  the  masters  as  favourable  to  the  best  interests  of 
tbe  men,  than  is  presented  by  facts  to  be  gathered 
from  the  letter. 


CORRESPONDENCE  ON  THE  POSITION 
OF  MASTERS  AND  MEN. 

Sir, — At  a time  when  every  fault  of  a single  man 
is  brought  to  bear  against  the  class  to  which  he 
belongs,  if  he  is  one  of  the  building  operatives, 
surely  it  is  [but  fair  that  the  conduct  of  the  em- 
ployers should  receive  some  notice  also.  By  your 
permission  I will  simply  tell  an  unvarnished  tale 
of  what  took  place  in  the  firm  to  which  I belonged. 
Throughout  the  agitation  for  the  nine  hours  our 
employer  often  expressed  his  willingness  to  concede 
the  same ; and  when  the  “Masters’ Association” 
was  formed,  he  expressly  told  us  that  he  would 
have  nothing  whatever  todo  with  it.  Judge,  then, 
our  surprise,  when  on  Saturday,  the  6th  of 
August  (without  any  previous  intimation)  he 
walked  into  the  shop,  told  us  he  had  joined  the 
Masters’  Association,  and  should  close  his  esta- 
blishment until  Messrs.  Trollope’s  shop  was  re- 
filled. Letters  also  were  sent  to  those  away  from 
home  to  the  same  effect.  To  one,  he  sent  a note 
at  eleven  o’clock,  requesting  him  to  arrange  his 
accounts,  and  go  a distance  of  some  miles  to  do  a 
little  job  of  pressing  importance,  and  stop  and 
finish  it  the  same  night.  He  did  as  requested,  and 
returned  to  shop — to  be  thrown  out  of  work  for 
the  next  six  weeks.  Now,  it  was  not  because  we 
were  society  men,  for  out  of  about  sixty  men,  only 
about  six  were  society  men.  And  as  to  their 
character  as  workmen,  let  our  employer  speak  for 
himself.  He  said: — “Never,  since  he  had  been 
in  business,  had  he  so  capital  a set  of  men  in  all 
branches  of  the  trade.  No  matter  whether  he 
looked  after  them  or  not,  the  work  was  sure  to  be 
done.”  After  this  character  from  his  own  lips, 
have  we  not  a right  to  ask  whether  bis  treatment 
was  justifiable?  Did  those  who  had  sened  him 
so  faithfully  for  years  deserve  thus  to  be  thrown 
out  of  work  without  previous  warning  ? We  leave 
to  the  public  tbe  decision  of  these  questions. 

On  behalf  of  the  Men, 

A Lo^'es  of  Fair  Plat. 


Sir, — Now  this  unhappy  struggle  is  approach- 
ing to  a conclusion,  let  me  once  more,  through 
your  columns,  offer  a few  words  of  advice  to  the 
deluded  men  on  “strike.”  As  the  declaration 
seems  to  be  the  stumbling-block  to  them,  let  them, 
as  they  were  the  aggressors,  at  once  give  up  this 


absurd  and  utopian  nine-hours  movement  (for,  to 
be  consistent,  in  all  probability,  as  the  winter  ad- 
vances, there  will  be  a greater  number  out  of 
work  than  there  were  when  the  strike  took  place  ; 
consequently  they  must  strike  again  for  eight 
hours,  so  as  to  bring  those  out  of  work  into  em- 
ployment, and  so  you  may  carry  out  this  ridicu- 
lous argument  ad  infinitum) ; — and  also  pledge 
themselves  not  to  molest  their  fellow  workmen, 
because  they  arc  acting  the  part  of  sensible  men 
in  making  the  best  tenns  they  can  of  their  labour  : 
then  I think  it  extremely  probable  “the  declara- 
tion ” would  be  withdrawn. 

Again,  tbe  winter  is  coming,  and  although  the 
man  is  out  of  work,  his  wife  and  children’s  gar- 
ments and  shoes  cease  not  to  wear  out.  The 
shops  are  rapidly  filling  (spite  of  the  Conference), 
and  work  will  be  falling  off.  Now  is  “ the  accepted 
time every  day’s  delay  makes  the  probability  of 
a winter’s  work  doubtful,  and  when  the  employer 
has  filled  his  shop,  and  the  artizan’s  former  place 
is  occupied,  he  cannot  reasonably  expect  that  the 
new  comers  will  be  sent  away  because  he  chooses 
to  go  to  work.  Let  him  then  embrace,  before  it 
is  too  late,  this  opportunity,  lest,  like  the  man  in 
our  Lord’s  parable,  he  find  “ the  door  is  shut,” 
“ and  the  master  knows  him  not.”  A. 


THE  STRIKE.— HOW  ARE  DISPUTES  TO 
BE  SETTLED  ? 

Now  that  the  masters  have  opened  their  shops 
a week,  and  find  that  men  resume  their  work  so 
reluctantly,  will  the  masters  ask  themselves  this 
question, — Is  there  any  fault  on  our  side,  and  if 
there  be,  will  they  retract  the  steps  they  have  so 
hastily  taken  ? I am  inclined  to  think  they  will 
not,  as  an  Association  of  Master  Builders  is  now 
formed;  and  whether  we  speak  of  Trades’  Unions 
or  Masters’  Associations,  they  are  alike  societies 
formed  either  for  oppression,  or  protection  against 
oppression ; but  tbe  combination  of  masters  and 
the  document  do  not  appear  to  give  any  hopes  of 
diminishing  the  so  much  talked  of  tyrannous 
oppression  of  the  Trades’  Unions.  And  so  long 
as  the  document  is  enforced,  masters  and  men 
cannot  meet  as  they  ought;  hut  meet  each  other 
they  must,  either  on  friendly  or  unfriendly 
terms.  Now,  in  order  that  they  may  meet  and 
continue  upon  friendly  terms,  I would  advise  the 
masters  wholly  to  withdraw  the  document,  on 
condition  that  the  Trades’  Unions  expunge  the 
objectionable  articles  contained  in  their  rules,  and 
admit  the  masters  who  choose  to  join  a society 
which  might  be  formed,  and  called  the  Amalga- 
mated Society  of  Master  Builders  and  Operatives, 
and  formed  (as  is  proposed  by  the  non-society 
men)  for  the  establishment  of  reading-rooms, 
libraries,  and  houses  of  call,  which  ought  not  to 
he  held  at  public-houses,  hut  in  places  where  men 
might  meet  for  mutual  improvement  and  social 
intercourse.  And  masters  ought  to  prevail  upon 
their  men  to  spend  less  of  their  time  and  money 
in  gin-palaces,  &c.  and  more  on  books  and  lectures. 
If  masters  would  aid  in  so  good  a work,  I am  sure 
many  really  good  meu  would  hail  it  as  a great 
boon,  and  by  the  presence  of  the  masters  at  their 
meetings  the  men  would  feel  that  their  employers 
took  an  interest  in  their  welfare.  Let  a list  of 
all  the  masters  subscribing  to  their  society,  whether 
by  annual  or  occasional  subscriptions,  be  printed 
yearly*:  then  will  both  employers  and  employed 
know  "that  societies  are  a blessing  and  not  a curse 
to  any  one,  as  is  now  so  erroneously  supposed  to  be 
the  case.  With  respect  to  employing  society  or 
non-society  foremen,  it  is  a matter  of  indifference 
which  they  are,  so  that  they  are  worthy  of  the 
name  they  bear;  but  as  I know  of  many  who  are 
unworthy  of  it,  I would  advise  masters  to  know 
what  men  they  select  to  serve  as  foremen.  I 
would  advise  them  not  to  select  men  who  are 
only  skilled  in  tjTannIzing  over  others  who  are 
often  their  superiors  in  ability,  but  not  able  to 
use  the  bombastic  rant  that  foremen  too  often  do. 
Let  masters  look  to  this,  and  they  will  be  much 
enlightened  upon  the  subject  now  before  them. 

A Phovikcial  Master,  who  was  okce 
A Workman. 


Explosion  of  a Sewer.— An  explosion  of  gas 
has  occurred  in  a sewer  near  to  the  railway  sta- 
tion, North  Shields.  An  extensive  alteration  had 
just  been  completed  in  the  system  of  sewers  in 
that  neighbourhood,  and  it  is  thought  that  the 
workmen  must  have  damaged  a gas-pipe.  A young 
man,  after  lighting  his  pipe,  had  thrown  a lighted 
match  down  a “man-hole,”  which  was  followed  by 
a considerable  explosion.  Two  of  the  man-holes 
were  much  injured,  and  a flag  was  broken  and 
torn  up  in  the  back  yard  of  a house  adjoining. 
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COAL  IN  PRANCE. 

No  country,  except  our  own,  is  so  richly  sup- 
plied  with  coal  as  Belgium ; it  is  found  in  three 
•districts, — those  of  Mons,  Charleroi,  and  Liege. 
That  country  contains  304  mines,  divided  as  fol- 
lows:— Mons,  69;  Charleroi,  85;  Namur,  38; 
Liege,  88;  Huy,  24.  The  extent  of  the  coal- 
fields is  150,000  hectares,  or  370,671  British  acres 
(a  hectare  being  2'471143  acres),  and  its  produc- 
tion was,  for  1855,  8,258,416  tons  of  1,000  kilogs. 
-each.  France,  which,  by  its  coal-fields  of  300,000 
hectares  (741,343  acres),  ought  to  occupy  the 
second  rank,  only  deserves  the  third,  on  account 
of  its  not  having  been  properly  exploite,  it  having 
yielded  in  1858  only  6,282,700  tons  of  1,000  kilogs.  j 
•each.  In  looking  over  the  numerous  coal-basins  ' 
of  France,  the  first  is  that  of  Valenciennes,  which 
is  a prolongation  of  the  Mona  basin  in  Belgium,  i 
This  is  covered  with  an  unprofitable  thickness  of  i 
strata  from  50  to  100  metres  thick  at  Anzin,  and  | 
up  to  200  metres  near  Aniches,  where  water-beds  i 
are  so  abundant  as  to  render  the  working  unpro-  t 
fitable.  This  basin  has  many  beds  of  good  coal,  1 
hut  only  a dozen  can  be  worked  with  advantage.  ! 
The  maximum  thickness  is  about  Om.  70c.  (a  little  i 
more  than  2 feet  3i  inches).  ! 

The  Anzin  coal  is  sticky  or  cindery  in  burning,  i 
■with  not  much  flame  and  scarcely  any  sulphur.  I 
That  of  Denain  is  more  bituminous,  and  burns  ' 
better  in  a grate.  The  Baisme  mines  furnish  a ! 
■poor  coal  for  grates : those  of  Fornes  and  Vieux  I 
Condo  furnish  a dry  anthracity  sort  of  coal.  The 
Aniches  coal  is  similar  to  that  of  Anzin.  The  De- 
partments of  the  Pas-de-Calais  yielded,  in  1857, 
22,383,800  hectolitres  (a  hectolitre  is  22-009668 
gallons),  and  employ  3,870  workmen,  namely, 
1,300  French  miners,  120  Belgian  ditto,  and 
1,150  dragsmen  and  pitmen. 

The  coal- basin  most  important  in  France  is  that 

f’he  Loire,  reposing  on  a primitive  formation, 
and  divided  into  two  portions,  the  centres  of  which 
are  Saint-Etienne  and  Rive-de-Gier.  Here  the 
coal  is  found  at  the  surface,  and  consequently  not 
flubject  to  the  inroads  of  water.  The  area  is  200 
square  kilometres,  rather  hilly,  and  consequently 
•divided  into  a number  of  smaller  basins  which  are 
worked  separately.  The  mean  thickness  of  the 
beds  is  from  1 to  5 or  6 metres,  furnishing  two 
varieties  of  coal,— one  culm  for  smithies  of  the 
best  quality,  the  other  more  compact,  fit  for  the 
fire-grate.  In  the  Loire  mines  it  is  w-ell  to  remark 
that  the  small  coal  or  dust  is  often  30  per  cent,  of 
the  quantity  extracted  : much  is  sold  in  that  state, 
and  the  rest  is  made  into  coke  on  the  spot. 

The  environs  of  Brassac,  in  the  Aveyron,  contain 
many  beds  of  coal,  which  furnish  some  of  good 
■quality  for  the  grate. 

Alongside  the  Canal  du  Centro  there  exists  a 
■vast  coal-field,  having  two  principal  mining  points, 
one  of  Creuzot,  the  other  of  Blangy.  The  Creuzot 
mines  contain  a nearly  vertical  bed  15  to  20 
metres  thick,  fit  for  the  furnace,  also  for  coke. 

At  Monceau,  which  is  joined  to  Blangy,  the 
coal-beds  are  equally  vertical  and  close  to  the 
surface,  being  in  depth  about  20  metres.  This  coal 
will  not  make  good  coke,  but  is  adapted  for 
furnaces.  For  obtaining  a strong  heat,  as  in 
forging  iron,  it  has  to  be  mixed  with  equal  parts 
of  the  Loire  coal. 

The  Decise  mines,  near  the  Loire,  only  have 
beds  1’20  m.  to  1-50  m.  In  thickness.  They  yield  a 
sort  of  coal  similar  to  that  of  Blangy,  but  more 
lasting  in  the  furnace. 

The  mines  of  Fins  in  the  “Allier”  produce 
a coal  equal  to  that  of  St.  Etienne  for  forges. 
Those  of  Commentry,  in  the  same  department, 
give  a coal  of  very  good  quality,  fit  for  the  manu- 
facture of  coke  for  railways.  Epinac  fuinishes, 
in  the  department  of  the  Soane  and  Loire,  a very 
fierce  coal  for  furnaces ; but  which  is  more  clinkery 
than  that  of  the  Loire. 

Alais,  Decageville,  and  Carmaux  are  equally 
fertile  in  producing  a coal  which  for  many  years 
has  been  consumed  on  the  spot  by  the  smelting 
works  of  the  two  first  towns.  Carmaux  produces 
a good  coal,  sold  in  the  neighbouring  departments. 
The  mines  of  Graissessac  add  to  the  produce  of 
Alais,  La  Grand’  Combe,  and  Carmaux  in  the  fol- 
lowing proportions.  In  1853,  the  Grand’  Combe 
furnished  269,000  tons : in  1854  it  yielded  277,121 
tons ; and  in  1855,  359,836  tons  were  extracted 
out  of  which  357,000  were  sold.  The  progress  is 
still  more  remarkable  for  the  coke  which  is 
37,000  tons  in  1855,  whereas  32,739  tons  were 
only  made  in  1854,  and  24,353  in  1853. 

The  importance  of  the  Carmaux  mines  is  well 
known:  they  furnish  the  coal  for  the  principal 
Foundries  and  smelting  furnaces  of  Languedoc 
and  for  the  haulage  of  the  Orleans  line  as  far  as 
lours.  They  can  with  difficulty  furnish  sufficient 


supply  for  the  above  and  the  Toulouse  and  Alby 
gas  works  and  others.  The  Carmaux  give  120,000 
tons  a year;  hut  it  is  possible,  with  improved 
machinery,  to  raise  this  amount  to  300,000 
tons.  The  Graissessac  basin  contains  an  abun- 
dance of  coal  of  all  qualities.  Its  production  of 
good  coni  is  at  present  700,000  tons  per  annum. 
Situated  at  the  northern  part  of  the  department 
of  Herault,  the  coal-fields  touch  the  departments 
of  Tarn  and  Aveyron.  Their  extent  is  about 
80  kilometres  square,  or  8,000  hectares.  Divided 
into  six  concessions,  the  mines  have  forty -five  beds 
of  a total  thickness  of  94-25  m.  The  general  ton- 
nage of  the  basin,  taking  into  account  the  loss  by 
faults,  Ac.  is  85,141,300,  or  what  would  give 
600,000  tons  per  year  for  140  years. 


SARNIAN  INTELLIGENCE. 

Marine  News.  — The  Express  steamer  struck 
on  the  rocks,  on  Tuesday  morning,  at  a quarter 
to  seven,  on  its  w-ay  from  Jersey  to  Guernsey. 
The  vessel  itself  foundered,  but  all  the  passengers, 
to  the  number  of  200,  were  happily  saved. 

The  telegraph-wires  from  Jersey  to  Guernsey 
have  broken,  at  four  miles’  distance  from  Jersey: 
the  rest  of  the  line  is  safe. 

Building. — A new  school  has  been  erected  in 
the  parish  of  St.  John  : it  was  commenced 
through  the  zeal  of  its  late  lamented  pastor. 
The  foundation-stone  of  a Methodist  New-Con- 
nection  Chapel  was  laid  a few  weeks  ago  by  the 
Rev.  W.  Cook,  of  London. 

School  Inspection. — Her  Majesty’s  Inspector 
arrived  on  Monday,  from  Jersey,  to  inspect  our 
schools. 


FOUNTAIN  IN  THE  RECREATION 
GROUNDS,  NOTTINGHAM. 

In  the  recreation  grounds,  at  Nottingham,  is 
now  being  erected  a curator’s  lodge.  At  the  base 
of  the  clock  tower  are  to  he  placed  two  of  the 
drinking-fountains,  shown  in  our  illustration, 
designed  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Edwards,  architect,  under 
whom  the  works  are  being  carried  out.  They  are 
executed  in  Ransome’s  sllicious  stone,  at  a cost  of 
eight  guineas  each.  The  height  is  5 feet  6 inches. 
The  ewer  supply  might  be  dispensed  with,  the 
makers  suggest,  if  another  method  of  service  were 
considered  desirable. 


THE  HEALTH  ON  BOARD  SHIPS  AND 
STEAM-PACKETS. 

We  have  already  noticed  some  fatal  cases  of 
cholera  on  board  Hamburgh  vessels  in  the  Thames. 
Another  death  is  reported  to  have  taken  place  on 
board  the  Moselle,  shortly  after  it  had  passed 
Gravesend.  The  person  attacked  was  a merchant’s 
wife,  and  the  case  proved  fatal  in  twelve  hours. 
She  had  suffered  from  choleraic  diarrheea  at 
Rostock  ; and,  leaving  that  place  in  rather  a 
weak  state,  went  on  board  the  steamer  at  Ham- 
burgh, on  Friday  night,  at  twelve  o’clock;  was 
attacked  by  cholera  on  Sunday  morning  at  about 
twelve  o’clock,  and  died  soon  after  eleven  o’clock 
at  night.  This  death  took  place  on  August  28th. 
Some  time  ago,  when  referring  to  the  deaths  on 
ship-board  which  had  occurred  from  this  disease 
in  tho  river,  we  expressed  an  opinion  that  in  the 
case  of  cholera  it  did  not  necessarDy  depend  upon 
infection  for  its  spread  and  propagation.  This  has 
been  borne  out  by  what  has  taken  place ; for  on 
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board  the  vessels  in  which  those  cases  have  occurred 
the  disease  has  not  spread  to  others ; and  in  those 
neighbourhoods  in  the  metropolis  and  the  suburbs 
in  which  cholera  has  appeared,  it  has  not  ex- 
tended to  the  adjoining  houses. 

The  Registrar-General  remarhs,  that  it  would 
be  satisfactory  to  know  the  real  sanitary  state  of 
the  steamers  which  ply  between  Hamburgh  and 
London.  This  is  undoubtedly  a most  necessary 


inquiry. 

Cholera  has  also  appeared  in  some  of  the  sailing 
; and  it  should  not  be  for- 


vessels  in  the  Thames^ 
gotten  that  it  has  at  early  periods  of  its  attacks 
shown  itself  in  the  old-fashioned  vessels  which 
still  throng  the  river.  Anything  worse  as  repects 
sanitary  arrangements  than  the  sleeping-places  of 
the  sailors  can  scarcely  be  imagined  : the  space  in 
all  instances  is  quite  insuCBcient.  This,  perhaps, 
in  the  ordinary  sailing  vessels,  such  as  colliers, 
is  not  a matter  which  can  be  easily  remedied. 
Methods  of  ventilation  might  be  introduced  with 
excellent  effect,  but  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  it  is  not 
thought  of.  To  add  to  the  evils  of  overcrowding,  the 
bed-clothes  are  often  not  so  clean  as  they  ought  to 
be,  and  dirty  linen  is  in  use  during  voyages  of  con- 
siderable length.  Sometimes  the  places  for  the 
beds,  which  are  about  the  size  of  coffins,  are  placed 
one  above  the  other  with  a space  barely  large 
enough  to  allow  each  person  to  enter.  Sometimes, 
in  addition  to  these,  the  other  small  part  of  thespace 
is  occupied  by  hammocks  closely  hung  together. 
“ You  cannot  find  fault  with  the  drainage  here,” 
said  a north  country  captain,  showing  the  writer, 
with  some  complacency,  the  interior  of  the  sailors’ 
cabin.  “What  about  the  bilge-water,”  we  re- 
marked. “There’s  that,  no  doubt;  but  I never 
knew  a craft  of  this  kind  to  be  without  it,  and 
plenty  of  it  too : we  cannot  do  without  bilge- 
water.”  However  this  may  be,  such  a collection 
is  decidedly  injurious,  and  adds  much  to  the  danger 
of  the  sailors’  life.  " 


be  taught  in  schools ; and  there  can  be  no  question 
that  a method  of  instruction  on  principles  recog- 
nizing both  these,  would  be  the  best  means  of 
overcoming  the  difficulty  which  perspective  seems 
to  occasion  to  master  and  to  pupil.  We  have  often 
put  this  view  of  the  subject  forward  in  noticing 
books  for  instruction  in  drawing  ; and  we  like 
Mr.  Dicksee’s  book,  because  it  is  based  on  a 
similar  idea  of  the  requisites  for  tuition.  Perhaps 
it  would  have  been  better  had  the  author  stated 
the  nature  of  “ the  difference  between  geometrical 
and  perspective  representations  ” with  greater 
perspicuity,  and  shown  the  characteristic  of  any 
single  geometrical  drawing,  namely  its  incom- 
pleteness for  representation  at  least  of  solids,  or 
of  more  than  superficies.  Representation  of  “ an 
object  geometrically,”  would  rather  necessarily 
than  "frequently  require  several  diagrams.”  And 
to  get  rid  of  our  objections,  we  may  note  there  is 
little  said  by  our  author  of  shadows ; that  we  doubt 
whether  the  student  is  not  misdirected  to  the 
60'  as  the  angle  to  be  taken  in  the  field  of 
view,  except  by  way  of  compromise  and  con- 
venience, since  the  observer  in  nature  sees  much 
less  or  more,  actually,  or  according  to  his  volition, 
that  one  or  two  of  the  illustrations  which  have 
been  selected  from  other  vvorks  are  not  accurate 
in  their  details  as  they  should  have  been  drawn ; 
and  that  the  usual  form  of  stating  the  rules  about 
parallel  lines,  and  their  representation  as  in 
oblique  perspective,  from  which  form  the  author 
does  not  sufficiently  differ,  creates  confusion  at  the 
outset  in  the  mind  of  any  school-boy  who  has 
learnt  that  parallel  lines  are  those,  precisely, 
which  tend  to  no  point.  The  object  is  to  show 
that  lines  not  parallel  to  the  transparent  plane, 
which  are  parallel  to  one  another  in  the  object  to 
he  represented,  appear  in  receding  from  the  eye, 
to  tend  towards  the  same  vanishing  point,  and 
should  be  so  represented ; and,  in  this  case, 


level  and  parallel  to  a line  passing  through  the  two- 
eyes,  is  very  useful  for  marking  off  the  the  ap- 
parent horizontal  distances  of  the  various  points, 
also  for  determining  the  relative  heights  of  the 
objects,'  but  great  care  must  be  takmi  that  it  ia 
held  perfectly  level,  and  as  parallel  as  possible  to 
the  two  eyes.  I believe  great  fallacies  have  arisen, 
respecting  perspective  from  not  attending  care- 
fully to  this  point.”  Our  own  practice  is  to  make 
use  of  such  aids  as  little  as  possible;  and,  having 
found  out  some  lines  of  the  building  which  mark 
a regular  figure — a square,  if  possible, — to  draw 
everything  with  reference  to  such  leading  andi 
easily  represented  form.' 

The  “ memory-aids,”  in  waistcoat-pocket  form, 
by  Mr.  Tiffin,  are  good  in  idea,  and  could  be  use- 
fully imitated  for  objects  other  than  instruction 
in  perspective.  These  “ aids  ” also  are  good  in 
the  execution.  Most  of  them  suppose  a certain 
amount  of  previous  familiarity  with  perspec- 
tive. Teachers  cannot  safely  take  it  for  granted' 
that  anything  is  known;  and  “projection”  is 
a word  requiring  to  be  defined.  We  notice 
approvingly  the  author’s  statement  that  the 
field  of  view  is  to  be  left  to  the  experience  of 
the  artist,  though  it  may  be  better  to  limit  it  to 
60  degrees,  or  at  most  90  degrees,  the  angle  of 
perfect  vision  being  not  more  than  one  degree,, 
whilst  it  is  possible  to  obtain  a glimmering  of  ob- 
jects within  a visual  angle  of  nearly  170  degrees. 
Also  we  notice  that  some  of  the  rules  are  very 
clearly  defined,  and  all  the  more  so  because  ap- 
parent exceptions  to  them  are  mentioned  and 
explained : therefore,  as  “ memory-aids,”  the- 
little  book  will  be  found  serviceable. 


Even  supposing  that  this  additional  wortls  would  have  aided  perspicuity, 
putrid  water  cannot  by  any  process  be  made  more  and  not  have  produced  the  efi’ect  alluded  to  as 
wholesome,  the  ill  consequences  might  be  miti-  characterizing  many  works  on  perspective.  Gene- 

• * • - rally,  Mr.  Dicksee’s  work  is  remarkable  for  its 

clearness,  and  for  features  which  are  the  opposite 


gated  by  the  better  ventilation  of  the  cabins.  We 
have  been  in  some  of  those  interiors  in  which  the 
atmosphere  was  so  bad  that  it  seemed  wonderful 
that  the  men  could  exist  for  even  a few  hours. 
In  storms  it  may  be  necessary  to  use  such  precau- 
tions as  may  cause  it  to  be  not  easy  to  admit  the 
air  in  sufficient  quantities.  These  are,  however, 
comparatively  rare  occasions ; but,  when  this  cause 
does  not  require  it,  seafarers  are  careless  about 
ventilation.  Great  improvements  have  been  made 
in  the  education  and  general  attainments  of  the 
captains  and  mates  of  vessels  of  all  classes,  and 
some  have  set  a worthy  example.  Others,  who 
have  been  accustomed  to  the  present  state  of 
things,  have  been  careless  on  this  point ; but  when 
the  bad  effects  of  this  neglect  have  been  pointed 
out,  have  set  about  improvements.  Then  it  is  often 
difficult  to  get  the  men  to  change  their  habits. 
However,  we  strongly  urge  both  the  owners  and 
captains  of  vessels  to  consider  this  question,  and 
see  that  what  is  necessary  be  done;  and,  in  case 
of  not  having  sufficient  knowledge  and  sanitary 
arrangements,  some  competent  adviser  should  be 
called  in. 


EDUCATIONAL  WORKS.— PERSPECTIVE.* 
JtTDGiXG  from  the  number  of  books  on  Per- 
spective, added  to  the  not  inconsiderable  number 
which  were  in  existence  previous  to  the  recent 
steps  in  popular  art-education,  there  must  have 
been  great  want  of  dear  and  concise  directions  for 
the  student  in  this  hitherto  much  neglected 
element  of  the  knowledge  essential  to  acquire- 
ment of  skill  in  drawing.  Bulkiness  and  verbosity, 
intricacy  in  the  diagrams,  and  general  repulsive- 
ness, have  been  characteristic  of  the  majority  of 
the  works  professing  to  explain  a matter  which 
can  be  very  easily  learnt  when  the  apparatus  of 
instruction  is  of  the  n'eo  voce  kind,  and  is  laid 
before  one  who  is  familiar  with  the  architect’s 
mode  of  representation  by  geometrical  drawings. 
Both  perspective  included  in  the  ordinary  draw- 
ing, which  means  the  method  of  representing 
objects  as  they  appear,  and  the  geometrical  draw- 
ing, which  represents  objects  as  they  are,  should 


• “ The  School. Perspective  : being  a progressive  Course 
of  Instruction  in  Linear  Perspective,  both  Theoretical  and 
Practical.  S|>eciaJly  designed  for  the  use  of  Schools.’’ 
By  J.  R.  Dicksee.  Principal  Drawing  Master  to  the  Cit)- 
of  Loudon  School;  to  the  Normal  College  for  Training 
Teachers  of  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society,  ike 
Svo.  pp.  xiv.  ; 79.  Many  cuts  and  40  plates.  Loudon, 
1859.  Simpkin,  Marshall,  ik  Co. 

“ Perspective.”  By  G.  B.  Moore,  Teacher  of  Drawing, 
University  College.  “Appendix,  1959:  Application  to 
Sketching.”  svo.  pp.  8.  London  : Walton  & Maberly. 

“ Memciry.Aids  for  Drawing  from  Solids  in  Outline.’ 
By  W.  F.  Tiffin,  of  Salisbury.  Demy  32mo.  pp.  iC 
& Co°°'  Salisbury : Brown 


of  most  previous  elementary  treatises;  and  it  will 
be  found  of  service  as  well  to  teachers  as  to  their 
pupils. 

The  work  is  grounded  upon  the  lectures  and 
exercises  of  courses  in  which  students  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  School  Society’s  College  for  Training 
Teachers,  have  been  prepared  for  the  Govern- 
ment Examinations.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts, 
theoretical  and  practical ; and  into  chapters  ex- 
planatory of  the  meaning  and  foundation  of  the 
theory  of  perspectiS’e,  “ of  the  organ  and  laws  of 
vision,”  “ of  the  visual  rays  and  angle,”  and  “ the 


THREE  STATUES. 

When  viewing  the  statues  raised  to  the  memory 
of  eminent  men  in  various  parts  of  the  metropolis 
there  is  much  to  be  noted  which  is  incongruous 
and  offensive  to  good  taste.  There  is  one  statue, 
however,  which  never  fails  to  induce  feelings  of 
pleasure  : it  is  admirably  executed,  of  good  gene- 
ral design,  and  remarkable  for  the  ability  shown  in 
introducing  objects  suitable  to  the  subject.  This 
work  of  art  is  the  monument  erected  to  the 
memory  of  Francis  Duke  of  Bedford  in  1S09,  in 
Bedford-square,  and  to  which  before  now  refe- 
rence Las  been  made  in  these  pages. 

The  stone  base  of  this  memorial  is  simple  and 
suitable,  and  is  of  sufficient  size  for  the  support  of 
the  superstructure.  The  inscription  is  on  the  front 
of  the  pedestal  on  which  the  principal  figure  stands- 
On  the  east  side,  in  bold  relief,  in  bronze,  is  a 
group  of  figures  in  the  harvest  field.  The  chief  is 
a beautiful  female  with  a sheaf  of  com  upon  her 


fundamental  rules  of  perepective,”  and  on  the  ! head.  This  throws  broad  and  picturesque  sha- 
representation  of  different  lines,  superficies,  and  ' dows,  and  gives  an  idea  of  the  summer  heat.  On 
solids  in  parallel  and  angular  perspective.  There  ' the  west  side,  on  another  panel,  are  the  husbund- 
arc  questions  at  the  end  of  each  chapter,  and  men  in  the  field : one  is  drinking  from  a water- 
numerous  exercises.  j barrel : others  are  arranged  in  various  attitvides- 

Tbe  merit  of  the  author’s  method  is  shown  in  The  oxen  are  in  the  yoke,  and  agricultural  imple- 
liis  constant  reference,  numerically,  to  dimen-  ^ raents  arc  ranged  about.  The  cornice  is  also  of 
sions  of  the  object  to  be  represented,  and  j bronze.  A bull’s  head,  evidently  modelled  with 
those  of  the  distance  from  the  spectator,  and  of  great  care  from  nature,  is  at  each  corner.  The 
the  position  of  the  horizontal  line,  and  to  a ' space  betw’een  is  occupied  with  basso-relievos  of 
defined  scale  of  representation.  This,  of  course,  ! domestic  animals— pigs,  sheep,  oxen,  horse.s,  &c. 
is  necessary  in  any  system  of  teaching  which  I Above  the  balls’  heads  at  each  corner  of  the 
recognizes  the  proper  foundation  — geometrical ! pedestal  there  are  four  figures  representing  the 


drawing.  There  are  works  on  perspective,  by 
Nicholson  and  others,  which,  as  being  designed 
primarily  for  architects,  recc^nize  the  same  prin- 
ciple for  teaching,  and  for  the  practice,  and  which 
illustrate  the  application  to  a much  greater 
number  of  forms  or  buildings:  hut  few  of  these 
go  to  effect  any  reduction  in  the  labour  of 
practice  necessary  in  all  circumstances,  or  which 
on  the  whole  are  better  calculated  to  serve  the 
student  even  in  drawing  applied  to  architecture, 
than  the  plain,  straightforward  work  which  is 
before  us.  Perspective  can  be  acquired  from  it : 
and  how  great  is  not  that  point  of  comparative 
merit  ? 

The  second  title  on  our  list  b that  of  an  Appen- 
dix to  a work  which  has  been  some  time  before  the 
public,  and  which,  like  the  work  already’  spoken 
of,  recognizes  that  orthographic  projection  is 
“ indispensable  to  the  clear  understanding  of  the 
theory  of  perspective.”  It  therefore  laid  down 
primarily  the  principles  of  such  projection.  It 
also  entered  into  the  subject  of  representation  on 
a cylindrical  medium  as  used  in  panoramic  views 
and  other  surfaces  for  representation,  and  into  an 
analysis  of  the  effect  produced  in  the  camera,  as 
well  as  into  the  matter  of  shadows  and  of  the 
reriection  of  objects  in  water.  The  few  pages  now 
added  are  designed  chiefly  to  facilitate  the  repre- 
sentation In  sketching,  of  groups  of  objects  varying 
in  their  position  relatively  to  the  plane  of  the  pic- 
ture. The  wTiter  incidentally  says : — “ A rule  held 


seasons  of  the  year.  Winter  is  represented  in  the 
form  of  a sturdy  child  seated  on  a withered  stump. 
The  windblows  the  coarse  robe  in  which  the  figure 
has  been  wrapped.  It  seems,  clear,  however,  that 
the  blast  will  not  destroy  this  vigorous  infant  life^ 

The  figure  of  spring  is  more  folly  developed. 
The  face  is  looking  upward,  as  if  admiring  the 
blue  fresh  sky  and  listening  to  the  first  sweet 
notes  of  the  lark.  A butterfly  is  resting  on  one 
hand.  Summer  reclines  listlessly.  The  drapery 
is  thrown  aside.  Tlie  figure  is  most  expressive- 
Autumn  is  next,  loaded  with  fruits  and  other  pro- 
duce. The  ripe  corn  is  strewed  aronnd;  and  it 
Is  worth  while  to  observe  how  carefully  these  and. 
the  other  objects  have  been  copied  from  nature, 
and  treated  in  an  artistic  manner.  Between, 
spring  and  summer  a young  lamb  is  well  intro- 
duced, and  above,  on  an  unhewn  stone,  stands  the 
bronze  statue  of  the  Duke,  dressed  in  peer’a- 
robes.  The  right  hand  is  resting  on  a plough,, 
and  in  the  left  are  some  ears  of  com.  Famotis 
for  his  encouragement  of  agriculture,  this  monu- 
ment is  most  appropriate.  The  accessories,  sug- 
gestive as  they  are,  do  not  destroy  the  effect  of 
the  principal  figure,  which  is  evidently  a good 
portrait.  The  costume  is  that  in  which  ho  bad 
often  appeared  when  in  life. 

If  we  walk  hence  to  the  other  statue  which  is 
in  sight,  in  the  next  square,  to  the  memory  of 
Charles  James  Fox,  the  contrast  is  striking.  Here, 
on  a plain,  unadorned  base,  sits,  in  solid  massive- 
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ness,  the  famous  statesman,  dressed  in  a Roman 
toga.  What  astonishment  it  would  have  created 
in  the  House  of  Commons  if  he  had  appeared  in 
this  disguise  ! It  would  have  been  considered  os 
wonderful  as  if  some  celebrated  Roman  had 
appeared  in  the  senate  in  the  costume  of  an 
ancient  Egyptian.  With  the  exception  of  the 
unfit  dress,  the  general  outline  of  this  memorial  is 
good,  and  the  base  harmonizes  well  with  the 
figure.  The  gardener  has  trained  a figtree  at  the 
back  of  this  statue  with  excellent  effect. 

Another  statue  not  far  distant  from  the  last  is 
that  to  the  memory  of  Captain  Coram,  at  the 
Foundling  Hospital.  The  worthy  founder  of  this 
institution  appears  in  the  same  style  of  dress  that 
he  wore  in  life — the  flowing  wig,  the  long  waist- 
coat, and  broad-tailed  open  coat : in  one  hand  he 
holds  the  charter  of  the  hospital.  The  countenance 
is  most  animated  and  expressive,  as  if  talking  to 
Hogarth,  or  some  others  who  worked  with  him  in 
establishing  this  foundation. 

No  one  will  say  that  the  costume  of  this  statue 
is  unpicturesque  as  treated;  and  the  circumstance 
ought  to  encourage  us  at  the  present  day  boldly 
to  delineate  our  great  men  in  the  form  in  which 
they  appeared  on  the  stage  of  life. 


THE  SPREAD  OF  FIRE. 

A FIRE,  not  long  ago,  it  will  be  remembered, 
deprived  three  persons  suddenly  of  life.  It  appears 
that  fire,  through  some  unknown  cause,  spread 
rapidly  throughout  a house,  the  lower  part  of  which 
was  occupied  as  a store  for  the  sale  of  unredeemed 
pledges,  and  the  upper  portion  as  a dwelling  : the 
attic  windows  are  hidden  hy  a wall  recently  run 
up  on  this  and  three  or  four  of  the  adjoining 
houses,  for  the  purpose  of  m.aking  the  houses  look 
more  imposing  from  the  front.  The  accounts  of 
the  fire  state  that  Mrs.  Burton,  the  deceased,  and 
other  members  of  the  family,  were  seen  at  the 
second-floor  windows,  imploring  aid  from  those 
below.  The  fire  was  gaining  a rapid  ascendancy, 
and  smoke  issued  from  both  the  first  and  second 
floor  windows  before  even  a ladder  could  be 
obtained.  Presently  one  was  brought,  and  a 
policeman  named  Aj'lshom,  197  L,  in  spite  of  the 
smoke  and  danger,  ascended  to  the  first  floor  of 
the  burning  house.  He  heard  the  cries  of  the 
sufferers  for  assistance,  and  begged  of  them 
to  come  down;  but  this  was  impossible,  for  the 
staircase  was  in  flames,  and  the  unfortunate  in- 
mates, either  fearful,  or  perhaps  not  able,  to 
descend,  went  up  to  the  front  attic,  probably 
hoping  to  escape  over  the  parapet.  The  space 
heticeen  the  front  wall  and  the  attic  tcindow  was 
not  more  than  12  inches — a mei'e  gutter,  in  fact — 
wliile  the  height  of  the  division  wall  between  the 
houses  and  the  false  front  was  at  least  7 feet. 
Into  this  space,  with  the  fire  raging  below,  the 
whole  family,  in  spite  of  the  difficulty  of  exit 
through  the  attic  window,  appear  to  have  crowded. 
The  father  and  eldest  son  seem  to  have  been  able 
to  climb  over  the  parapet  on  one  side,  and  the 
second  son  over  that  on  the  other  side. 

Every  one  knows  that  the  staircases  are  the 
chief  means  of  conducting  the  fire  from  floor  to 
floor,  and  that,  as  the  doors  or  windows  of  rooms 
are  opened,  the  fire  spreads  in  these  directions,  A 
non-professional  correspondent  inquires — “ What 
would  be  the  difference  of  the  cost  of  introducing 
metal  or  stone  steps  into  dwellings  of  this  descrip- 
tion, instead  of  wood?”  In  a previous  volume  the 
question  was  considered. 

If  stone  or  metal  can  cheaply  or  safely  be 
used  for  this  purpose,  it  would  be  the  means 
of  preventing  a great  number  of  tires  which 
destroy  life,  and  entirely  destroy  premises.  If 
this  is  so,  it  ought  to  cause  a reduction  of  the  rate 
of  insurance  of  this  description  of  property;  and 
the  competition  amongst  the  offices  would  soon 
cause  offers  to  he  made,  which  might  be  the 
means  of  saving  in  the  end  the  extra  expense. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  in  all  houses  escape  from 
fireshouldbeprovidedat  thereof.  Experience, how- 
ever,shows  that  in  those  caseswbereuarrowwooden 
staircases  are  provided,  the  opening  of  a trap-door 
would  cause  the  flames  to  shoot  rapidly  upward. 
The  introduction  of  iron  or  stone  would  in  a great 
measure  prevent  this,  provided  that  care  was 
taken  to  close  the  doors  of  apartments  while  en- 
deavouring to  escape.  In  the  instance  of  the  fire 
now  under  cousideration,  it  is  said  that  if  the  in- 
mates of  the  house  had  liad  the  coolness  and 
presence  of  mind  to  have  waited  in  the  upper 
room,  with  the  door  and  window  closed,  until 
tlie  arrival  of  the  fire-escape,  they  could  have 
heeu  easily  rescued.  It  is,  however,  not  often 
that,  in  the  panic  of  the  alarm  of  fire  in  the 
night,  persons  have  the  presence  of  mind  to 
calculate  chances : it,  therefore,  becomes  the  more 


desirable  that  measures  should  he  taken  to  pre- 
vent the  large  number  of  deaths  from  fire  which 
take  place  every  year.  Look  in  what  direction 
you  will  in  the  metropolis,  in  the  houses  built  but 
yesterday,  and  at  others  of  more  ancient  date,  and 
it  will  be  found  that  it  is  not  in  one  case  in  a 
thousand  that  any  means  of  escape  from  such 
danger  has  been  thought  of. 

Tlie  fire-escapes  have  been  the  means  of  doing 
much  good,  but  their  numbers  require  to  be  mul- 
tiplied, and  then  a better  understanding  is  needed 
between  the  conductors  of  them,  the  fire 
brigade  and  the  police  : in  matters  of  life  and 
death,  these  useful  bodies  should  all  work  har- 
moniously together.  It  is  to  be  feared  that 
some  instances  this  is  not  the  case  at  present. 

The  question  of  fires  in  the  metropolis  and 
other  large  towns  is  a matter  which  still  requires 
investigation.  We  want  to  know  how  many 
deaths  from  fire  are  caused  hy  suffocation,  owing 
to  the  system,  adopted  by  the  police,  of  keeping 
doors,  &c.  closed  in  cases  where  it  is  known  that 
persons  are  on  the  premises  ? how  many  lives  in 
proportion  have  been  saved  by  means  of  apertures 
in  the  roof  and  attic  windows  ? to  leam  from  the 
best  authorities  how  many  of  those  deaths  are  to 
be  attributed  to  the  present  manner  of  construc- 
tion now  generally  in  use  in  dwellings,  and  wliat 
saving  might  be  expected  from  the  introduction 
of  less  inflammable  materials  for  staircases  ? There 
are  other  considerations,  such  as  the  placing  to- 
gether stores  liable  to  spontaneous  combustion, 
naphtha,  spirit  of  turpentine,  saltpetre,  and  such 
like  commodities  in  neighbourhoods;  lucifer 
match  manufactories  and  8hop.s,  firework  makers 
and  sellers’  premises,  Ac.  which  are  sonreea  of 
mis  ‘liief. 

It  would  be  also  worth  while  to  inquire  to  what 
extent  of  per-centage  fires  are  to  be  attiibuted 
to  the  introduction  of  gas,  and  to  gather  know- 
ledge of  the  nature  of  these  accidents. 


INSURANCE  OF  WORKMEN’S  TOOLS 
FROM  FIRE. 

It  is  a matter  of  such  common  occurrence  for 
the  tools  of  carpenters  and  other  workmen  to  be 
destroyed  by  fire,  that  it  seems  surprising  that 
measures  arc  not  more  frequently  taken  for  their 
insurance  against  the  loss.  The  destruction  of  a 
carpenter’s  tools  is  a loss  so  serious  that  it  is  not 
easily  replaced;  and  it  is  often  necessary  for  sub- 
scriptions to  be  opened  to  enable  him  to  com- 
mence work.  In  a workshop  where,  say  fifty  men 
were  at  work,  whose  tools  arfc  worth  201.  each,  if 
they  could  be  insured  in  a lump,  the  amount  per 
annum  would  form  a mere  trifle,  a sum  per 
head  which  could  not  be  of  the  least  consideration 
to  each.  The  value  of  the  tools  of  workmen  In 
London,  and  throughout  the  country,  which  ore 
exposed  to  risk,  must  he  very  great : it  might, 
therefore,  be  well  worth  the  while  of  some  re- 
spectable insurance  company  to  hold  out  induce- 
ments for  insuring  this  description  of  property. 
Hundreds  of  cases  might  be  mentioned  in  which 
the  masters  of  cabinet-makers,  pianoforte  manu- 
facturers, joiners,  and  other  shops  are  either  not 
insured  at  all,  or  else  for  any  part  of  the  value  of 
the  stock,  Ac. ; and  they  cannot  in  consequence 
give  assistance  in  the  case  of  those  accidents  to 
the  workman.  Take  one  of  these  calamities  which 
cause,  sometimes,  ruin  and  always  trouble  to 
families,  which  is  of  recent  date.  A fire  occurred 
on  the  premises  of  a builder  named  ^Miite,  at 
Hackney-wick,  whereby  the  workshops  were  de- 
stroyed, and  the  entire  stock  of  tools  belonging  to 
sixteen  carpenters  and  joiners,  in  value  between 
60^.  and  70/. — many  of  them  being  expensive 
articles.  The  property  was  uninsured,  there  being 
steam  power  therein,  which  was  considered  dan- 
gerous, and  Mr.  White,  himself,  is  consequently  a 
sufferer  to  the  extent  of 400/.  The  men  have  since 
that  period  been  unemployed,  not  possessing  a 
tool  to  work  with,  and  great  sympathy  has  been 
manifested  on  their  behalf:  they  were  certified 
by  their  master  to  be  hardworking,  steady,  re- 
spectable men, — most  of  them  with  large  families  : 
in  fact,  no  less  than  eighty-seven  persons,  men, 
women,  and  children,  have  been,  and  still  are,  suf- 
fering from  the  calamity.  Mr.  D'Eyncourt,  the 
magistrate  of  the  Clerkenwell  Police  Court, 
headed  a subscription  with  5/.  for  the  re-purchase 
of  tools,  and  others  have  kindly  offered  other 
sums;  but,  at  the  time  of  writing  this,  the  sum 
collected  was  far  below'  that  required  to  place 
them  in  their  former  condition. 

This  and  other  similar  circumstances  give  rise 
to  some  considerations.  The  report  of  this  acci- 
dent states  that,  owing  to  the  introduction  of 
steam  machinery,  the  master  w’as  unable  to  insure 
the  premises  owing  to  the  additional  risk.  There 


is  no  doubt  that,  before  long,  steam  power  will  be 
generally  introduced  into  all  the  workshops  of 
this  description  which  are  of  any  extent.  In 
some  of  these  places,  and  in  other  works  in  which 
tool-handles,  Ac. are  turned,  where  onlya  few  hands 
are  employed,  steam-engines  of  very  small  power 
have  been  introduced.  In  consequence  of  this 
general  change,  it  becomes  necessary  that  arrange- 
ments should  be  made  fca*  the  construction  of  this 
description  of  property,  in  order  that  they  may 
not  be  dangerous  to  surrounding  bouses,  Ac. ; and 
so  circumstanced,  that  the  cost  of  insurance 
becomes  so  great  that  risk  is  preferred  to  the  pay- 
ment necessary  to  prevent  it. 

If,  however,  the  risk  is  great,  and  the  coat  of 
insurance  proportionally  large,  it  is  better  to 
incur  this  than  to  feel  so  much  anxiety  and  the 
evil  consequence  (to  the  workman)  of  such  a 
great  loss. 

REDDITCH  RAILWAY. 

This  railway,  which  was  inspected  by  Captaiu 
Galton,  on  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  on  the 
8th  instant,  was  opened  for  public  traffic  on 
Monday  last.  Tlie  day  was  made  one  of  rejoicing 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Redditch,  which  town  has, 
np  to  the  present  period,  been  cut  off  from  all 
railway  communication.  We  understand  that 
Captaiu  Galton  reported  most  favourably  as  to 
the  stability  of  the  works,  which  have  been  com- 
pleted within  the  period  of  fourteen  months  from 
the  date  of  the  Act  authorizing  the  construction 
of  the  railway. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Burke  is  engineer  to  the  company, 
and  Mr.  George  Furness  the  contractor. 


Tue  Steyning  Gas  Company  have  nearly  com- 
pleted their  works.  Mr.  Knapton,  of  York, 
put  up  the  apparatus ; Mr.  Attwood,  of  Lewes, 
obtained  the  contract  for  the  mains  and  service 
pipes;  and  Mr.  C.  Dalby,  of  Steyning,  erected  the 
buildings.  The  whole  of  the  works  were  designed 
by  Mr.  Shepherd,  of  Horsham,  under  whose 
superintendence  they  have  been  erected.  The 
terms  proposed  by  the  company  are  lOs.  per  1,000 
feet,  with  a promise  of  a reduction  as  soon  as  the 
profits  realize  5/.  per  cent,  to  the  shareholders. 
The  company,  we  tliink,  had  better  begin  at  a 
lower  figure  if  they  desire  to  realize  even  5/.  per 

cent. “ In  Forres,”  says  the  Forres  Gazette, 

the  price  of  gas  is  12s.  per  1,000  feet — a rate 
which  was  considered  by  a majority  of  the  direc- 
tors necessary  to  meet  the  expenses  of  a great  out- 
lay last  year  on  the  remodelling  of  the  works,  but 
a rate  which  is  felt  as  an  intolerable  burden  by 
many  of  the  consumers.  In  self-defence  several 
of  them  are  obliged  to  abridge  their  consump- 
tion; and  this  heavy  rate  operates  prejudicially 
towards  the  company,  not  only  in  this  way, 
but  by  preventing  an  extension  of  the  gas  to 
new  premises  or  to  new  consumers.  We  took  the 
liberty  of  recommending  at  the  time  no  departure 
from  the  old  rate  of  9s.  per  1,000  feet;  and 
stated  that  if  the  gas  company  were  contented 
with  a low  percentage  for  their  capital  for  a few 
years,  the  greatly  extended  consumption  of  gas  at 
a cheap  rate  would  soon  bring  xip  the  dividends. 
We  regret  that,  in  their  lack  of  faith,  they  chose 
the  old  and  exploded  policy  of  repression,  instead 
of  the  liberal  and  enlightened  one  of  ex2>ansion.” 
The  same  paper  makes  a comparison  of  the  charge 
per  1,000  feet  of  gas  in  Inverness  and  a number  of 
towns  enumerated.  “ In  the  Highland  capital 
the  chaise  is  Ss.  4d.  j in  Liverpool,  3s.  9d. ; Bris- 
tol, Ss.Od.;  Derby,  3s.  2d.  to  4s.;  Birmingham, 
4s.;  Bradford,  3s.  to  48.;  Edinburgh,  Ss.  lOd. ; 
Aberdeen,  5s.  In  several  other  towns,  as.  to  6s. 
for  private  consumers,  and  a reduction  of  nearly 
one-half  for  gas  used  in  the  public  lamps,  is  stated 
as  the  average.  The  complaint  is  that  the  people 
of  Inverness  are  made  to  pay  extravagantly  high 
for  gas  in  consequence  of  the  blunders  of  the 
company  in  the  construction  of  their  works  and 
the  dividends  they  exact  on  unskilful  and  lavisli 
outlay  on  useless  works  and  pipes.” The  neces- 

sary works  for  lighting  Mullingar  with  gas, 
according  to  the  Westmeath  Guardian,  approach 
completion,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  R. 
L.  Johnson,  peat  gas  patentee,  and  Mr.  M.  Dooner, 
contractors  for  the  iron  works  and  masonry,  re- 
spectively. The  chimney  or  funnel  stands  65  feet 
high.  All  the  main  pipes  are  laid,  many  of  the 
lamp-posts  are  erected,  and  the  gasometer  is 
being  constructed. 


WELL-BORiNa. — An  artesian  well,  nearly  2,600 
feet  deep,  has  been  sunk  at  a sugar  refinery  in 
St.  Louis,  Missouri,  U.S. 
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LONDON  STREET  ARCHITECTURE. 

FROJJT  IN  LITTLE  BBITAIN. 

The  accompanying  engraving  exhibits  the- 
elevation  of  a new  warehouse  and  premises  in 
Little  Britain,  which  have  been  recently  erected 
for  Mr.  "Wellington  Williams,  merchant,  of  Gutter- 
lane,  London.  The  front  is  faced  with  red  bricks,, 
excepting  the  lower  story  and  ground-floor,  where, 
it  is  of  Portland  stone. 

The  arches  of  the  several  openings  are  supported 
with  iron  pillars,  having  carved  and  decorated 
capitals,  and  bases  painted  and  bronzed;  and  the' 
archivolts  are  formed  with  red  and  white  bricks- 
in  alternate  courses. 

The  building  is  seven  stories  in  height,  in- 
cluding basement  and  attic;  and  each  story  is 
denoted  by  a stone  string  course,  projecting 
sufficiently  to  receive  the  bases  of  the  iron 
pillars. 

The  pilasters  forming  the  termini  at  each  end 
have  carved  capitals  with  foliage,  and  the  parapet, 
is  finished  with  a block  cornice,  terminating  at 
each  extremity  with  a large  carved  console  and 
pineapple.  The  stone  carving  has  been  executed 
by  Mr.  J.  W.  Seale,  of  Lambeth,  and  exhibits  ar 
tasteful  arrangement  of  foliage. 

The  building  has  been  erected  in  a substantial 
manner  by  Messrs.  Mansfield  and  Son,  under  tlie 
superintendence  of  Messrs.  John  Young  and  Son,, 
architects. 


ASSOCIATION  OF  FOREMEN  ENGINEERS. 

On  Saturday  night  last  the  seventh  anniversary 
dinner  of  the  above-named  Society  took  place  at 
their  rooms  in  St.  Swithin’s-lane.  About  ninety 
members  and  friends  sat  down  at  seven  o’clock  tO' 
an  ample  repast.  Mr.  Joseph  Newton  and  Mr.. 
John  Jones,  president  and  secretary  of  the  insti- 
tution, occupied  the  chair  and  vice-chair  on  the- 
occasion.  The'general  loyal  toasts  followed;  and 
some  particular  ones,  such  as  “Our  Employers," 
“ Prosperity  to  the  Association,”  “ The  Scientific 
Press,”  and  others,  were  especially  done  honour  to. 
The  whole  proceedings  were  conducted  with  per- 
fect accord,  and  ended  at  twelve  with  the  “Nationall 
Anthem.” 


LONDON  STREET  ARCHITECTURE  : 

MESSRS.  JOHN  YOUNG 


FRONT  IN  LITTLE  BRITAIN. 

SON,  ARCHITECTS. 


THE  ARCHAEOLOGICAL  EXHIBITION  AT 
ABERDEEN. 

An  archfDological  exhibition  has  been  held, 
during  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association  at 
Aberdeen.  The  collection  commences  with  the 
early  Pictish  period,  and  comes  thence  down.  It 
embraces  specimens  of  implements  of  war  and 
articles  of  domestic  economy ; of  metallurgic 
manufacture  ; of  bronzes ; of  iron  ornaments.  The 
show  of  Jacobite  relics  is  extremely  interesting. 
There  are  three  or  four  portraits  of  Prince  Charles- 
Edward,  and  two  of  his  father;  three  pictures  of 
Flora  Macdonald ; one  of  the  Prince’s  mother ; one 
of  the  celebrated  Jacobite,  Mrs.  Mackintosh,  o£ 
Moy;  and  portraits  of  Lochiel,  Lovat,  and  Kil- 
marnock. Among  the  manuscripts  are  several  of 
the  Pretender’s  letters,  with  letters  of  Lord 
George  Murray,  Lord  Lovat,  and  others  of  the 
Prince’s  adherents. 

The  portrait  department  is  well  w’orthy  of 
notice.  It  includes  some  portraits  of  Mary  Queen 
of  Scots,  taken  at  different  periods  of  her  life. 
Near  the  Queen  is  a portrait  of  Lord  Darnley,  and. 
the  portrait  of  Mary  Beaton,  one  of  her  “ four 
Marys.”  Her  son.  King  James,  appears  in  several 
aspects ; as  does  also  Rizzio.  There  is  a fine- 
picture  of  Queen  Mary’s  mother,  Mary  of  Guise,, 
the  property  of  Sir  M.  Bruce,  in  which  may  he- 
traced  the  family,  or  the  French  lineaments  in  a' 
bolder  form.  Of  the  date  of  the  Reformation  ar©' 
portraits  of  Knox,  the  Regent  Murray,  Wishart, 
and  Cardinal  Beaton.  In  one  group  is  to  he  seen 
a series  of  fine  Vandycks, — Charles  I.  his  Qneenr 
Henrietta  Maria,  and  their  daughter,  and  one  of 
the  Dukes  of  Hamilton.  The  portrait  of  the 
Queen  of  Bohemia  (by  Honthorst)  will  be  regarded 
with  interest.  There  is,  likewise,  her  son,  the 
chivalrous  Prince  Rupert.*  Near  these  is  one  of 
the  most  exquisite  paintings  in  the  rooms,  viz. 
that  of  the  Marquis  of  Montrose,  by  Honthorst. 
There  is  a portrait  of  Charles  II.  painted  in 
Holland  during  his  exile,  and  there  are  several 
pictures  of  his  grandson,  the  Chevalier  St.  George. 
There  are  also  some  pictures  of  the  time  of 
Charles  II.,  almost  all  the  work  of  Sir  Peter  Lely- 
One  of  the  finest  of  these  A a portrait  of  the- 
Countess  of  Southesk,  famous  in  her  time. 


• How  is  it  these  same  portraits,  apparently,  were  ia 
Newbury  at  the  same  time  ?— Ed  . 
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FOUNTAIN  ON  THE  PLACE  DES  QUINCONCES,  BORDEAUX. M.  August  Bartholi,  Architect  and  Sculptor. 


t 


1 
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FOUNTAIN  IN  BORDEAUX,  FRANCE. 

In  1858,  our  readers  will  remember,  a com- 
petition was  invited  for  the  erection  of  a monu- 
mental fountain  on  the  Place  des  Quinconces, 
in  Bordeaux,  a position  which  gave  to  artists 
many  serious  difficulties  to  be  surmounted.  To- 
wards the  end  of  the  same  year,  a jury,  com- 
posed of  the  mayor  of  the  town ; MM.  Duban, 
architect ; Lemaire,  sculptor  j C.  Laboulay ; La- 
brousse,  architect ; Lequesne,  sculptor ; Droeling, 
engineer;  Thias,  architect;  and  Oscar  Gue,  painter, 
awarded  the  prize  of  240Z.  to  M.  August  Bartholi, 
sculptor,  who  was  commissioned  to  carry  out  his 
design  under  the  supervision  of  the  architect  of 
the  town.  The  fountain  is  on  three  steps,  on 
which  rests  a rectangular  basin,  each  face  of  which 
presents,  in  its  axis,  a circular  projection.  On 
the  front  of  each  of  these  is  applied  the  coat  of 
arms  of  the  town.  In  the  centre  a concave 


pedestal  encloses  four  basins,  supported  by  small 
columns.  Four  tritons  in  bronze,  upon  marine 
horses,  occupy  the  angles  of  this  pedestal,  which 
is  surmounted  by  a group,  also  in  bronze,  repre- 
senting the  Ocean  receiving  tribute  from  the 
rivers  of  the  Garonne  and  the  Gironde. 


NEWS  FROM  IRELAND. 

Two  schemes  for  connecting  Derry  with  Let- 
terkenny,  by  railway,  are  on  foot,  one  pro- 
posing a line  from  the  latter  place  to  Johnston, 
there  to  join  the  Derry  and  Enniskillen  Railway, 
at  a cost  of  100,000Z.  for  14^  miles  in  length ; 
another  to  extend  the  Derry  and  Lough  Swilly 
line  to  Letterkenny. 

A large  conventual  building  has  been  erected  at 
Enniskillen.  It  is  three  stories  high,  and  imme- 
diately adjoining  are  two-story  school-houses,  con- 


taining apartments  84  feet  by  24  feet,  in  which 
female  children  are  instructed. 

The  interior  of  the  new  parochial  (R.C.)  church 
of  St.  James,  at  Dublin,  is  nearly  completed,  and 
a grand  stained  glass  oriel  window,  by  Messrs. 
O’Connor,  of  London,  has  been  erected.  Th& 
design  illustrates  the  birth,  death,  and  majesty 
of  the  Saviour ; and  forty-three  figures  are  intro- 
duced. The  window  is  30  feet  in  height  and 
14  in  width,  divided  into  five  lights  with  Geome- 
trical tracery. 

A new  church  has  just  been  erected  at  Clow- 
roche,  Wexford.  The  protracted  disputes  between 
the  two  principal  railway  companies  in  Ireland, 
the  Great  Southern  and  Western,  and  Midland 
Great  Western,  are  in  course  of  amicable  ad- 
justment, preliminaries  having  been  agreed  on, 
and  the  details  of  a permanent  arrangement  re- 
ferred to  arbitration. 
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NATIONAL  EXCHANGES, 

THE  SPREAD  OP  COMFORTS. 

The  intermingling  of  various  nations,  ^ occa- 
sioned in  a great  measure  by  the  facility  of 
transit,  is  causing  wonderful  changes  in  the  con- 
ditions of  the  nations  of  the  earth.  By  this  means 
large  numbers  of  the  British  people  have  been  ex- 
ported, taking  with  them  our  language,  manners, 
and  customs  to  distant  parts  : it  has  at  the  same 
time  been  the  means  of  importing  other  languages 
and  ideas.  The  fine  and  industrial  arts,  the 
literature,  the  natural  productions,  &c.  are  in 
like  manner  exchanged,  and  the  nations  are  be- 
coming rich  in  the  elegancies,  luxuries,  comforts, 
and  necessities  of  life. 

The  English  and  the  Scotch  primrose  and  the 
daisy  have  been  carried,  with  that  care  which 
oulv  feelings  of  nationality  can  induce,  over  the 
wide  ocean,  and  hailed  with  delight  by  those 
dwelling  10,000  miles  away.  Other  flowers,  fruits, 
vegetables,  and  animals  of  various  kinds,  have 
beeu  also,  during  the  last  half  century,  sent  from 
England  to  foreign  parts ; and  it  is  remarkable,  in 
several  instances,  that  roots,  &c.  which  have  in 
the  first  Instance  been  brought  from  abroad, 
have,  after  years  of  careful  and  successful  cultiva- 
tion, been  again  exported  to  the  same  locality 
from  which  they  were  brought.  The  Flanders 
liorse, — the  war-horse,  used  in  the  days  of  chivalry 
in  England, — has  in  this  fertile  land  grown  to  in- 
creased size  and  strength,  and  is  now  sent  to 
Flanders  for  the  improvement  of  the  breed.  The 
English  racehorse  and  hunter  can  rival  the  speed 
and  bottom  of  the  swiftest  Arabian.  In  France, 
Germany,  Turkey,  and  other  countries,  and  the 
colonies,  these  valuable  animals  arc  eagerly  sought 
after. 

The  skylark  and  other  English  song  birds  have 
been  taken  to  climes  where  their  notes  had  not 
been  before  heard.  Game,  or  animals  hunted 
for  sport  at  home,  have  been  made  to  emigrate, 
and  very  lately  the  Royal  Society  of  Tasmania 
has  unanhnonsly  agreed  to  give  500Z.  to  any  per- 
son who  will  introduce  five  pairs  of  live  full-grown 
salmon  into  the  colony.  They  arc  also  prepared 
to  give  at  the  rate  of  21.  per  pair  for  salmon 
smelts,  and  1/.  per  pair  for  salmon  fry.  Beyond 
this,  the  Government  of  Tasmania  is  prepared  to 
expend  several  hundreds  of  pounds  in  forming 
ponds  and  channels  for  the  reception  of  this 
famous  fish. 


not  only  of  this  but  other  countries,  on  the  dis- 
covery of  that  method  which,  while  it  economizes 
time  and  labour,  promises  the  most  accurate  re- 
sults. The  method  to  which,  after  careful  exami- 
nation, the  palm  has  been  awarded,  is  then  placed 
at  the  free  disposal  and  use  of  all  scientific  investi- 
gators. The  Association  also  issues,  where  prac- 
ticable, printed  forms,  merely  requiring  the 
different  heads  to  be  filled  up,  which,  by  their 
uniformity,  become  an  important  means  for  assist- 
ing the  subsequent  reduction  of  the  observations 
for  the  abstraction  of  the  laws  which  they  may 
indicate.  At  the  same  time  most  searching  tests 
and  inquiries  are  constantly  carried  on  in  the 
Observatory  at  Kew,  given  to  the  Association  by 
her  Majesty,  the  object  of  which  is  practically  to 
test  the  relative  value  of  different  methods  and 
instruments,  and  to  guide  the  constantly  pro- 
gressive improvements  in  the  construction  of  the 
latter.  The  establishment  at  Kew  has  \mdertaken 
the  further  important  service  of  verifying  and 
correcting  to  a fixed  standard  the  ii^truments 
of  any  maker,  to  enable  observations  made  with 
them  to  be  reduced  to  the  same  numerical  e.x- 
pression. 

To  some  of  the  papers  read  we  may  return  on  a 
future  occasion. 
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they  will  be  ready  to  put  in  place  when  required. 
The  iron  works  of  Graffenstaden,  which  furnished 
the  caissons  of  the  piers  and  the  tubes,  are  also  to 
supply  the  swing  bridges. 

According  to  the  Corriere  Mercantile,  of  Genoa, 
that  portion  of  the  Sardinian  lines  which  joins- 
Stradella  with  Castel-San-Giovanni  will  be- 
finished  in  a few  days.  In  consequence,  the  junc- 
tion with  the  line  from  Plaisance  to  Bologna 
will  not  require  much  more  time  to  finish  it, 
especially  as  the  bridge  over  the  Trebba  can  serve- 
for  the  passage  of  a railway. 


BRITISH  ASSOCIATION. 

The  peripatetic  philosophers  have  just  held  a 
very  successful  meeting  at  Aberdeen,  under  the 
presidency  of  the  Prince  Consort,  who  delivered 
an  able  address,  which  lasted  nearly  an  hour 
in  the  delivery.  After  a general  prelude,  the 
prince  remarked  on  the  special  mental  facul- 
ties brought  into  play  by  such  pursuits  as  those 
of  men  of  science. 

To  know,  he  continued,  is  the  object  of  all 
science  j and  all  special  knowledge,  if  brought  to 
our  consciousness  in  its  separate  distinctiveness 
from,  and  yet  in  its  recognized  relation  to,  the 
totality  of  our  knowledge,  is  scientific  knowledge. 
We  require,  then,  for  science — that  is  to  say,  for 
the  acquisition  of  scientific  knowledge — those  two 
activities  of  our  mind  which  are  necessary  for  the 
acquisition  of  any  knowledge — analysis  and  syn- 
thesis ; the  first,  to  dissect  and  reduce  into  its 
component  parts  the  object  to  be  investigated, 
and  to  render  an  accurate  account  to  ourselves  of' 
the  nature  and  qualities  of  these  parts  by  ob- 
servation j the  second,  to  recompose  the  observed 
and  understood  parts  into  a unity  in  our  con- 
sciousness, exactly  answering  to  the  object  of  our 
mvestigation.  The  labours  of  the  man  of  science 
are  therefore  at  once  the  most  humble  and  loftiest 
which  man  can  undertake.  He  only  does  what 
every  little  child  does  upon  its  first  awakening 
into  life,  and  must  do  every  moment  of  its  exist- 
ence ; and  yet  he  aims  at  the  gradual  approxima- 
tion to  divine  truth  itself.  If,  then,  there  exists 
no  difference  between  the  work  of  the  man  of 
science  and  that  of  the  merest  child,  what  con- 
stitutes the  distinction?  Merely  the  conscious 
self-determination.  The  child  obsen’es  what  ac- 
cident brings  before  it,  and  unconsciously  forms 
its  notion  of  it  the  so-called  practical  man 
observes  what  his  special  work  forces  upon  him, 
and  he  forms  his  notions  upon  it  with  reference 
to  this  particular  work.  The  man  of  science 
observes  what  he  intends  to  observe,  and  knows 
why  he  intends  it. 

In  remarking  on  the  objects  and  purposes  which 
the  Association  had  more  especially  in  view,  the 
speaker  said : — 

The  Association  brings  to  bear  the  combined 
knowledge  and  experience  of  the  scientific  men, 


ENGINEERING  WORKS  ABROAD. 

The  important  works  of  the  reconstruction  of 
the  Tenninus  of  the  Northern  Railway  of  France, 
in  Paris,  are  to  be  forthwith  commenced.  Already 
some  preliminary  w’orks  have  been  constructed, 
others  being  in  course  of  completion.  The  new 
Vincennes  Railway  Station  is  also  nearly  finished  : 
it  is  in  the  Henry  IV.  style  of  architecture,  built 
of  brick,  with  stone  dressings.  The  courtyard  is 
being  paved,  the  various  offices  and  staircases 
placed,  and  the  main  building  roofed  in. 

The  construction  of  the  piers  of  the  railway  and 
passenger  bridge  over  the  Rhino  between  Stras- 
burg  and  Kebl  progresses  wonderfully.  For  some 
time  past  the  “ caissons  ” forming  the  great  pier 
on  the  French  side  have  been  filled  with  concrete ; 
the  tubes  have  been  removed,  and  the  cavities  also 
filled  with  the  same  material,*  the  foundations 
are  thus  a completely  compact  mass,  upon  which 
the  masonry  has  been  carried  up  above  water- 
mark, and  is  now  receiving  the  first  string  course 
of  cut  granite.  The  upper  part  of  the  pier  wiU 
be  carried  on  as  in  ordinary  cases  of  masoury,  and 
so  will  present  nothing  remarkable  as  to  novelty 
of  construction.  The  work-sheds  and  steam- 
engines  have  been  removed  to  other  portions  of 
the  works  where  they  may  be  required,  and  there 
only  remain  the  necessary  hoisting  cranes  for  the 
stone  blocks  for  the  piers. 

The  excavation  for  the  pier  on  the  Baden  side 
is  carried  on  more  rapidly  than  it  was  for  the 
grand  pier  on  the  French  side.  The  experience 
acquired  during  the  operations  of  the  latter  was 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  Baden  pier,  which  is 
being  sunk  in  more  favourable  ground.  There 
being  only  5 metres  remaining  to  he  excavated, 
unless  some  unforeseen  accident  occur,  the  full 
depth  will  be  acquired  by  the  15th  of  this 
month. 

The  masonry  raised  upon  the  " caissons  ” of  the 
French  pier  was  surrounded  by  an  immensely 
strong  mass  of  timber  framework,  and  the  interior 
only  consisted  of  concrete.  On  the  new  principal 
pier  on  the  Baden  side,  the  timber  has  been  re- 
placed by  the  use  of  roughly-hewn  sandstone 
blocks  piled  around  the  concrete.  The  two  inter- 
mediate piers  arc  also  in  course  of  execution.  That 
nearest  to  the  French  side  has  had  its  works  of 
defence,  against  the  action  of  the  river,  for  some 
time  finished,  and  at  present  the  iron  “ caisson 
is  being  put  together,  in  which  the  men  will  work 
for  the  excavation,  and  which  wUl  form  the  base 
of  the  pier.  They  expect  to  commence  the  sink- 
ing about  the  1st  October  next,  and  to  finish 
in  a month.  For  the  second  and  last  intermediate 
pier,  all  the  piles  are  being  driven  by  a consider- 
able force  of  men  and  machinery,  and  so  rapid  is  the 
progress,  that  the  sinking  of  the  pier  may  be  ex- 
pected to  commence  at  the  beginning  of  December 
next,  to  be  completed  also  in  a month.  Then  will 
have  beeu  completed  the  most  difficult  portion,  in 
every  respect,  of  an  undertaking  like  that 
of  throwing  a railway  bridge  over  a river  as 
treacherous  and  capricious  as  the  Rhine.  The 
Government  of  Baden,  in  the  meanwhile,  has 
not  been  idle.  It  is  well  known  that  they  are  to 
place  the  superstructure  of  the  ironwork  of  the 
two  swing  bridges  (one  on  each  bank  of  the  Rhine), 
and  other  accessories.  All  the  parts  which  enter 
into  the  Baden  portion  of  the  construction 
consist  of  every  possible  species  of  ironwork. 
Orders  have  been  given  to  the  several  works,  and 


THE  NEW  MUSIC  HALL,  ABERDEEN. 

According  to  the  Aherdeen  Journal,  the  new 
Music  Hall,  in  which  the  meetings  of  the  British- 
Association  have  been  held,  may  now  be  said  to  be- 
completed.  Its  erection  was  begun  in  the  month 
of  May,  1858,  after  a design  by  Mr.  James 
Matthews,  architect. 

The  extreme  length  of  the  hall  is  150  feet,  and 
it  is  68  feet  wide,  and  50  feet  high.  The  orchestra 
is  about  50  feet  deep,  and  will  accommodate  about 
300  vocal  and  instrumental  performers.  Galleries 
run  along  the  two  sides  and  the  east  end  of  the 
hall  over  the  entrance  lobby  from  Silver-street. 
This  lobby  is  26^  feet  by  144  feet,  and  a granite- 
stair  leads  from  each  side  of  it  to  the  lobbies. 

The  walls  above  the  galleries  are  divided  into- 
compartments  by  coupled  pilasters,  having  archi- 
trave, frieze,  and  cornice,  with  rich  medallions,  &c. 
at  the  height  of  40  feet  from  the  floor.  A part  of 
the  ceiling  is  flat,  hut  divided  into  thin  compart- 
ments, formed  into  elliptical  panels.  The  sides 
and  ends  of  the  ceiling  are  coved  down  to  the  top 
of  the  principal  comice,  and  are  divided  by  ribs 
rising  from  the  pilasters. 

The  main  entrances  are  from  Union-street,  by 
the  handsome  corridor  of  the  original  building; 
and  from  Silver-street,  by  the  lobby  already  men- 
tioned. There  is  a separate  entrance  from  Golden- 
square  for  the  performers,  leading  to  five  retiring- 
rooms  for  them,  three  of  which,  small,  will  be- 
appropriated  to  soloists,  and  two,  large,  to  cho- 
risters. 

The  hall  is  lighted  by  three  sun-lights  in  the- 
ceiling,  the  centre  one  having  288  burners,  and  the- 
others  144  each.  By  means  of  these  the  wholfr 
hall  is  said  to  he  lighted,  and  there  is  a total 
absence  of  glare,  as  well  as  of  excessive  heat, 
which  generally  accompanies  the  distribution  of 
a number  of  gaseliers  throitgh  a building.  Tho 
sun-lights  are  placed  in  triple  cones,  which  serve 
the  purpose  at  once  of  preventing  the  beat  of  the 
gas  from  injuring  the  ceiling,  and  of  promoting 
the  ventilation  of  the  building,  the  rarification  by 
the  heat  of  the  gas  causing  a rapid  current  of  air 
to  pass  through  the  cones.  The  heated  air  further 
finds  egress  throvigh  perforations  in  the  plaster  of 
the  roof,  which  are  so  contrived  as  to  add  to  the 
decoration  of  the  ceiling.  The  fresh  air  is  supplied 
at  the  floor  of  the  hall  by  means  of  gratings,  which 
communicate  by  flues  with  the  outside;  and  this- 
air  can,  when  required,  be  heated  by  being  made 
to  pas.s  over  a series  of  hot-water  pipes  running 
round  the  hall  below  the  floor. 


THE  ‘‘BUILDER’S’'  LAW  NOTES. 

Shares  in  a Company. — A shareholder  of  a 
company,  the  shares  of  which  passed  by  delivery, 
desiring  to  get  rid  of  his  responsibility,  sold  his- 
shares  at  a nominal  price  to  bis  clerk  a few  days 
before  an  order  was  made  for  the  winding  up  of 
the  company.  It  was  held  that  as  the  sale  was 
absolute  and  unconditional,  the  transfer  was  valid, 
and  the  vendor’s  name  was  removed  from  the  list 
of  contributories.— Me  Mexican  Company  v.  De 
Pass. 

Charity  Funds.  — ‘VS’hen  a testator  created 
four  different  charities,  and  vested  the  charity 
property  in  the  same  trustees,  those  charities 
were  held  to  he  entirely  distinct,  and  costs  in- 
curred iu  proceedings  relating  to  one  charity  were 
declared  not  payable  out  of  the  property  of  the 
others.  Where  part  of  charity  property  is  held  to- 
he  forfeited  by  reason  of  a breach  of  condition  by 
the  trustees,  and  they  afterwanls  appear  upon  an 
appeal  from  that  decision,  they  are  not  entitled  to 
their  costs ; the  only  fund  out  of  which  such  costs 
would  be  payable  being  no  longer  in  their  posses- 
sion.—Mts  Attorney -General  v.  Grainger. 

Company.— LiaUlity  of  Shareholder.  — The 

secretary  of  a joint-stock  company  told  a medical 

man  that  he  might  be  appointed  medical  officer  of 
the  company  if  he  took  a certain  number  of 
shares,  and  that  only  two  medical  officers  would 
be  appointed.  He  took  the  shares  and  signed  the 
deed,  but  he  afterwards  discovered  that  four 
medical  men  were  appointed,  and  that  it  was  not 
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necessary  for  the  office  (though  he  had  been  told 
it  was)  that  he  should  hold  so  many  shares.  He 
resigned  office,  and  claimed  not  to  be  a share- 
holder. The  shares  were  declared  forfeited  for 
non-payment  of  calls,  but  two  years  afterwarils, 
when  the  company  was  being  wound  up,  he  was 
held  liable,  and  the  forfeiture  was  declared  in- 
valid. — Re  Some  Couniies  v.  General  Life 
Assvrance  Company. 

Wording  of  an  Order order  was  given  to 
.send  2,300  stones  of  wool — “ 100  stones  more  or 
less.”  2,505  stones  were  sent,  and  refused  for  ex- 
cess. The  Court  of  Queen’s  bench  decided  that 
it  was  quite  a question  for  a jury  to  say  if  the 
excess  was  so  great  as  to  entitle  the  defendant  to 
reject  the  wool  altogether. — Macdonald  v.  Long- 
bottom. 


SCHOOL-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Leicester.  — The  congregation  in  connection 
with  a Unitarian  place  of  worship  here  has  just 
made  a considerable  addition  to  its  schools,  at  an 
•expense  of  1,000L  The  new  two-story  building, 
90  feet  by  30  feet,  affords  accommodation  in  each 
etory  for  500  scholars,  exclusive  of  teachers.  The 
portion  of  the  old  school  retained  is  converted 
into  class-rooms.  The  plan  is  in  the  form  of  a X» 
and  the  elevation,  the  old  portion  being  altered 
And  improved,  is  very  pleasing.  The  style,  though 
not  pure,  from  the  necessary  restrictions  con- 
seqiient  upon  using  up  old  windows  and  materials, 
is  Early  English,  with  brick  and  timber  porches, 
and  the  skyline  of  the  roof  is  diversified  with 
a turret,  answering  the  purpose  of  a ventilator. 
The  new  buildings  and  alterations  have  been 
•executed  by  Messrs.  T.  Coltman  Sc.  Son,  builders, 
of  Leicester,  from  the  designs  and  under  the 
supervision  of  Mr.  Coltman,  jun. 

Sarley. — A new  school  has  been  erected  at  the 
village  of  Harley,  about  ten  miles  from  Shrews- 
bury, and  near  Weulock.  The  erection  of  the 
school  and  teacher’s  residence  was  entrusted  to 
Messrs.  Nevett,  of  Ironbridge,  and  the  designs 
were  furnished  by  Mr.  Samuel  Nevett.  It  is 
Early  English  in  its  style,  without  ornament,  the 
•dressings  being  of  Broseley  brick.  The  school- 
room is  34  feet  long  by  17  feet  6 inches  wide, 
with  an  open-timbered  roof  of  stained  deal — the 
forms  and  desks  being  of  the  same  kind  of  wood. 
It  is  intended  as  a mixed  school  for  about  80  boys 
And  girls.  The  whole  of  the  roofs  are  covered 
with  Broseley  tile,  the  manufacture  of  Messrs. 
Burton.  The  playground  is  enclosed  by  a boundary 
wall,  built  of  stone.  The  entire  cost  is  upwards 
of  500/. 

Nottingham. — A new  school,  the  foundation- 
•stone  of  which  was  laid  last  November,  by  the 
Bight  Hon,  J.  E.  Denison,  was  opened  here  last 
Monday.  It  comprises  boys’,  girls’,  and  infants’ 
acbool-rooms,  two  class-rooms,  and  a library,  and 
is  built  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Arthur  Wilson, 
of  Nottingham ; the  contractors  being  Mr.  Thos. 
Garland,  of  Nottingham,  and  Mr.  William  Lee,  of 
Betford.  The  schools  are  built  of  red  brick,  with 
Bath  stone  dressings,aDd  are  in  theDecorated  style 
of  Gothic  architecture.  The  rooms  aie  in  the  shape 
of  the  letter  L.  and  nre  66  feet  long  one  way,  and 
44  feet  the  other,  by  20  feet  wide.  The  height 
of  the  walls  is  30  feet  to  the  bottom  of  the  eaves- 
oourse  j the  lower  room  is  13  feet  high,  and  the 
upper  one  28  feet  from  the  floor  to  the  ridge  of 
the  roof,  the  timbers  of  which  are  left  exposed, 
arid  ceiled  between.  The  upper  story  is  broken 
up  into  three  gables  on  the  front,  one  of  which  is 
filled  by  a large  five-light  window,  above  which  is 
A circular  ventilator,  the  whole  being  surmounted 
by  a copper-gilt  ornament.  The  centre  gable  is 
filled  by  a flat-headed  five-light  window,  over 
which  is  a circular  window,  with  two  richly- 
carved  spandrils  underneath.  The  space  between 
the  gables  is  lighted  by  flat-headed  three-light 
windows,  with  ogee  tracery,  and  the  eaves-course 
is  enriched  with  ball-flowers.  The  lower  story  is 
lighted  on  the  front  by  two  couplets  of  two-lights 
•each,  and  two  three-light  windows,  all  under  flat 
arches,  and  filled  with  tracery.  There  is  a square 
tower  at  one  end,  in  the  angle  of  which  is  a richly- 
•carved  canopied  niche  for  a public  drinking-foun- 
tain, the  water  flowing  through  a dolphin’s  head. 
•An  ornamental  scroll  runs  round  outside  thecanopy, 
bearing  the  inscription, — “ Whosoever  will,  let 
him  take  of  the  water  of  life  freely.”  The  top 
fltory  of  the  tower  contains  a steel  bell,  and  is 
surmounted  by  a deeply-moulded  comice  enriched 
with  flowers,  and  a gurgoyle  at  each  angle ; and 
above  this  rises  a tall  wooden  spire,  covered  with 
bands  of  blue  and  green  slates  alternately.  There 
18  no  clock  at  present,  but  subscriptions  are  being 
raised  for  one.  The  cost  of  the  whole  building  is 
about  1,600/. 


Sellyoalc.—TihQ  new  schools  in  connection  with 
the  church  about  to  be  erected  here  have  already 
been  commenced.  Mr.  Edward  Holmes  is  the 
architect.  The  estimate  of  Sir.  Briggs,  1,650/. 
has  been  accepted. 


PROVINCIAL  NEWS. 

Sheptnn  Mallet. — The  water-works  in  this 
town,  according  to  the  Sherborne  Journal,  are  pro- 
gressing, The  whole  of  the  pipes  are  laid  down 
from  the  spring  to  the  tank,  and  from  thence 
nearly  through  the  town,  leading  to  the  railway 
station.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  better  class  of 
houses  have  had,  or  are  having,  the  pipes  laid  to 
them — many  in  the  bed-rooms. 

Leicester. — The  new  Freemasons’  Hall,  in  Hal- 
ford-street,  has  been  inaugurated  with  the  usual 
ceremonies. 

Loughborough. — The  new  Police  Station  works 
are  progressing.  The  foundations  are  now  com- 
pleted, and  the  structures  are  beginning  to  appear 
above  ground.  One  part  of  the  building  is  now 
being  roofed  in.  There  are  between  thirty  and 
forty  men  at  work,  and  the  uhole  is  to  be  finished 
by  March  19th. 

York. — The  inhabitants  of  thenorth-eastern  and 
south-western  districts  of  the  city,  are  congra- 
tulated by  the  local  Herald  on  the  probability 
that  ere  long  a second  bridge  will  be  thrown  over 
the  river  Ouse  to  unite  these  districts.  The  bridge 
will  be  at  Lendal,  and  will  cost  18,800/.  The 
committee  of  the  council  appointed  to  consider 
the  Bubject.recommended  a lattice  girder  bridge  of 
175  feet  6 inches  span,  and  40  feet  in  width,  as 
the  strongest  and  best  adapted  for  the  purpose. 
The  estimated  cost  of  the  iron  work  is  6,950/. ; 
masonry  and  scaffolding,  7,500/. ; roadway,  350/.; 
and  approaches,  4,000/,  The  money  is  recom- 
mended to  be  provided  by  borrowing  20,000/.  on 
the  city  rates,  repayable  in  thirty-two  years,  with 
interest,  so  that  the  citizens  will  not  be  taxed,  the 
receipts  on  traffic  being  designed  to  meet  the 
cost. 

Glasgoio. — Her  Majesty  has  consented  to  open 
the  new  water-works  at  Loch  Katrine,  on  the 
1-ith  of  next  mouth. 

Grangemouth. — The  new  Canal  Basin,  which 
was  contracted  for  about  Midsummer,  1858,  has 
just  been  brought  to  a conclusion.  The  canal 
company  have  been  at  the  expense  of  making  it. 
The  alterations  now  being  made  on  the  locks  at 
the  basin,  by  widening  them  so  as  to  admit  the 
largest  ships  into  the  timber  basin,  are  also  begun, 
and  will  shortly  be  finished. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Framlingham  Pigot. — The  church  here  has 
been  rebuilt,  at  a cost  of  about  6,000/.  and  re- 
opened. The  style  is  Early  Decorated.  The 
church  which  is  faced  with  flint,  with  Ancaster 
stone  dressings,  consists  of  a nave  and  chancel, 
with  projecting  buttresses,  and  a steeple  at  the 
north-west  end.  It  is  lighted  at  the  west  end  by 
a stained-glass  window  (made  by  Messrs.  J.  and  J. 
King,  of  Norwich),  and  by  three  windows  on  each 
side,  with  a small  gablet  at  the  end  of  the  nave 
over  the  chancel,  and  a large  window  in  the  chan- 
cel at  the  west  end.  There  are  three  entrances, 
the  principal  one  being  at  the  west-end  door.  The 
pillars  of  the  western  door  are  composed  of  ser- 
pentine marble  from  Cornwall,  and  over  the  cen- 
tre of  the  archway  is  carved  a figure  of  St. 
Andrew,  the  patron  saint  of  the  church,  with  two 
angels  holding  the  crown  of  glory  over  bis  head, 
and  another  above  bearing  the  St.  Andrew’s  cross, 
the  emblem  of  his  martyrdom,  while  at  each  side 
an  angel  is  bending  in  adoration.  The  figures  of 
this  porch  w’cre  carved  by  Mr.  Samuel  Ruddock, 
of  London.  At  the  south-west,  there  is  another 
porch,  which  projects  some  distance,  and  is 
arcaded,  and  contains  an  elaborate  doorway. 
There  is  also  a small  porch  on  the  same  side  of  the 
building  leading  into  the  chancel,  on  the  other 
side  of  which  is  a small  vestry.  The  doors,  like 
all  the  wood  fittings  of  the  church,  are  made  of 
solid  oak,  with  large  iron  hinges.  The  tower, 
which  is  112  feet  high,  and  surmounted  by  a 
foliated  cross  of  gilt  copper,  is  built  of  Ketton 
rag  and  Ancaster  stone.  It  is  square  to  the  height 
of  58  feet,  with  angle  buttresses,  and  a staircase 
turret  leading  to  the  clock  chamber.  Above  this 
is  a lantern  14  feet  high,  on  which  the  spire 
ascends  to  a height  of  36  feet.  The  seats  are  all 
carved,  and  there  are  some  carved  stalls,  intended 
for  the  choristers,  on  each  side  of  the  west  door. 
On  the  north  side  of  the  church  near  the  west 
door  is  situated  the  organ  gallery.  The  rain  is 
carried  off  the  roof  by  square  iro!i  gutters,  with 
square  stack  pipes.  The  church  will  accommodate 
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300  persons,  being  twice  the  capacity  of  the  old 
structxire.  A new  organ  is  to  be  built  for  it  by 
Holditch,  under  the  superintendence  of  Dr.  Buck. 
A school-room  is  also  being  erected  near  the 
church,  at  the  expense  of  Mr.  Christie,  who  re- 
edified  the  church.  It  will  be  a red  brick  build- 
ing, with  stone  dressings  in  the  same  style  of 
architecture  as  the  church,  and  will  accommodate 
150  children. 

North  Walsham. — The  south  porch  of  the 
parish  church  of  this  town  has  been  restored, 
according  to  the  Norfolk  Chronicle.  As  much  of 
its  original  fabric  has  been  retained  as  possible. 
The  flint-work  is  arranged  in  window  pattern, 
together  with  a battlemented  or  crenellated  band- 
ing; and  the  intermixture  of  flint  with  freestone 
gives  relief.  The  cost  has  been  217/.  The  work 
has  been  carried  out  under  the  superintendence 
of  Mr.  R.  Kitton,  of  Norwich,  architect;  Mr. 
Robinson  Cornish,  of  North  Walsham,  being  the 
contractor,  and  Mr.  John  Freeman,  of  the  same 
place,  the  stonemason. 

Loddington  {Northamptomhire). — Some  few  re- 
storations have  been  recently  effected  at  the  parish 
church  of  Loddington.  The  funds  at  the  disposal 
of  the  parish  have  only  allowed  of  the  restoration 
of  the  interior  and  of  the  roofs.  The  chancel  roof 
is  new : it  was  also  necessary  to  take  down  the 
north  w’all,  which  was  in  a very  bad  state.  The 
other  roofs  have  been  restored  in  their  original 
form,  and  the  nave,  aisle  and  chapel  were  re- 
pewed  in  oak  after  the  model  of  the  old  Perpendi- 
cular seating : the  chancel  stalls  are  also  new. 
All  the  stonework  has  been  cleared  of  whitewash 
and  the  walls  re-stuccoed.  The  works  have  been 
executed  by  Messrs.  J.&  G.  Lilley,  builders,  Mea- 
sham,  Atherstone,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  J. 
H.  Christian,  London. 

Blymhill  {near  Shiff'naT). — The  Church  of  St. 
Mary,  Blymhill,  in  the  diocess  of  Lichfield,  was 
re-opened,  after  restoration,  on  the  8th  instant. 
The  greater  portion  of  the  church  has  been  re- 
built, and  a new  aisle  and  chancel  aisle  added  on 
the  north.  The  old  church,  of  which  little  but 
the  tower  and  a portion  of  the  chancel  had  sur- 
vived the  alterations  of  the  last  century,  is  of  the 
■ Early  Decorated  style,  and  the  new  work  is  in 
keeping  with  the  old.  The  roof  is  new,  and  of 
oak,  from  the  estate  of  the  Earl  of  Bradford,  the 
lord  of  the  manor,  and  patron  of  the  living.  The 
seats  and  fittings  are  also  of  British  oak,  and  the 
pulpit  and  font  carved  in  yellow  Mansfield  Wood- 
house  stone,  enriched  with  shafts  of  Cornish  Ser- 
pentine, which  are  also  introduced  into  other  parts 
of  the  church.  A screen  of  iron  and  brass,  worked 
by  Mr.  Leaver,  of  Maidenhead,  divides  the  choir 
from  the  chancel  aisle.  The  church  has  been 
rebuilt  by  Mr.  Gates,  of  Shiffnal,  after  a design  by 
Mr.  G.  E.  Street.  On  the  north  side  of  the 
chancel,  a window,  by  Hardman,  has  been  placed, 
representing  the  Annunciation  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  and  the  Presentation  of  Christ  in  the 
Temple.  The  remainder  of  the  church  is  filled 
with  stained  glass  windows,  by  Mr.  Wailes ; the 
subject  of  the  windows  in  the  new  aisle  being 
chiefly  taken  from  scenes  in  the  life  of  the  Virgin 
Mary. 

Stroud. — ^At  a vestry  meeting  held  to  consider 
the  question  of  rebuilding  or  repairing  the  parish 
church,  an  official  report  as  to  the  state  of  the 
church,  furnished  by  Mr.  Phillips,  of  Swindon,  was 
presented,  stating  that  the  building  was  very 
much  out  of  repair,  the  floor  damp,  some  of  the 
galleries  unsafe,  and  other  portions  dilapidated. 
The  cost  of  putting  it  into  proper  repair  was  esti- 
mated at  1,300/. ; and  it  was  stated  that  a new 
church  might  be  built  on  the  present  foundations 
for  a sum  of  6,500/.  or  7,000/.  The  Rev.  T.  H. 
Tarlton,  who  presided,  said  that  an  eminent  archi- 
tect who  had  looked  over  the  church  had  told  him 
that  the  cost  of  efficiently  repairing  would  be 
nearly  as  much  as  rebuilding,  and  that  a handsome 
new  structure  might  be  raised  on  the  foundations 
for  4,000/.  A series  of  resolutions  were  passed, 
affirming  the  expediency  of  rebuilding  the  church, 
and  appointing  a large  committee  to  carry  this 
into  eftect,  by  procuring  plans  and  estimates. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne.  — The  chapel  of  the 
Virgin  Mary  Hospital,  Ryehlll,  has  been  opened. 
The  building,  says  a correspondent  of  the  Gates- 
head Observer,  is  of  the  Decorated  style  of  archi- 
tecture, and  consists  of  nave,  61  feet  6 inches,  by 
25  feet,  with  clerestory ; side  aisle,  57  feet  by  8 
feet ; chancel,  31  feet  6 inches,  by  20  feet ; north 
and  south  transept,  20  feet  by  18  feet ; with  a 
tower  springing  out  of  the  centre,  25  feet  square, 
66  feet  high ; spire  (with  pinnacles),  103  feet  7 
inches  to  top  of  stonework ; and  vane,  7 feet  11 
inches.  The  organ  chamber  measures  13  feet  by 
9 feet ; porch,  12  feet  by  8 feet.  The  stalls  in 
the  chancel  are  fitted  up  with  oak ; also  the 
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reading-desTv  and  communion-table.  The  roof  and 
sittings  are  stained.  The  pulpit  is  of  Caen  stone, 
■with  marble  columns.  The  floors  are  laid  with 
Maw  & Co.’s  tiles.  The  masons  were  Messrs. 
Iveson  & Weltonj  carpenter, Mr. G.  Bell;  painter, 
Mr.  Salmon ; carver,  Mr.  Beall.  Mr.  Henry 
Leighton  was  clerk  of  the  works.  The  great  east 
■window  (five  lights)  is  a fac-simile  of  the  prin- 
cipal window  of  the  old  structure.  Mr,  John 
Green,  of  Newcastle,  was  the  architect. 

Hawick. — At  a meeting  of  heritors  the  esti- 
mates for  building  Wilton  parish  church  were 
examined.  Mr.  Tait,  Hawick,  is  the  successful 
contractor.  His  estimate  was  2,959^.  The  highest 
estimate  was  a little  above  3,100?.  The  church 
is  to  be  built  from  a plan  drawn  by  Mr.  Thomson, 
•architect,  London.  A considerable  part  of  the 
stones  required  for  the  ornamental  parts  of  the 
building  are  to  be  brought  from  France. 


STAINED  GLASS. 

Gloucester. — The  west  window  of  the  cathedral, 
■which  has  been  restored  and  filled  with  painted 
glass  by  the  Rev.  T.  Murray  Browne,  one  of  the 
honorary  canons  and  vicar  of  Standish,  as  a me- 
morial of  the  late  bishop  of  the  diocese,  has  now- 
been  completed.  The  design,  says  the  local  Chro7i- 
idle,  describing  it,  has  been  suggested  by  its  posi- 
tion and  architectural  character.  Placed  over 
the  great  door,  there  is  appropriateness  in  an  illus- 
tration of  the  “ Doctrine  of  Baptism,”  through 
which  our  Lord  has  ordained  our  entrance  into 
His  church  : and  again,  the  general  construction 
of  the  stonework  to  form  tripartite  divisions, 
transversely  by  the  transoms,  and  lengthway  by 
the  larger  inullions,  and  again,  these  last  into 
triplets  by  the  smaller  inullions,  would  be  naturally 
directed  to  the  arrangement  of  subjects;  and  this 
has  been  carried  out  by  placing  three  types  of 
baptism  from  the  Old  Testament,  each  in  a triplet 
below  the  lower  transom ; then  the  representa- 
tion of  our  Lord’s  Baptism  between  the  transoms, 
and  the  three  notable  baptisms  recorded  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  above  the  upper  transom. 
Hence  the  south  triplet,  below  the  lower  transom, 
is  devoted  to  the  subject  of  Noah  and  the  Ark, 
made  significant  by  showing  the  Eight  Souls 
•saved  by  Water.  In  the  adjoining  triplet  is 
placed  a picture  of  the  deliverance  of  the  Israelites 
by  the  passage  through  the  Red  Sea.  In  the 
north  triplet  is  depicted  the  washing  of  Naaman 
the  Syrian,  in  Jordan,  strikingly  conspicuous  by 
the  figure  of  “ the  leper  as  white  as  snow.”  The 
space  between  the  transoms,  equalling  that  below 
or  above,  required  double  designs  for  each  of  its 
triplets,  while  those  more  particularly  portraying 
the  Baptism  of  our  Lord,  could  only  occupy  the 
oentre  of  the  whole  window.  Thus,  again  passing 
from  the  south  side,  the  first  subject  in  the  lower 
portion  of  the  triplets  is  the  Annunciation  to  the 
Shepherds;  the  adjoining  subject  the  Birth  of  our 
Lord  in  the  Stable ; and  next  the  Adoration  of 
the  Magi.  In  the  upper  portions  of  the  triplets 
we  have,  on  the  south,  the  Presentation  of  Christ 
in  the  Temple.  In  the  north  is  shown  the  Preach- 
ing of  John  the  Baptist.  In  the  centre  of  the 
window  is  placed  conspicuously  the  Baptism  of 
our  Lord.  Above  the  upper  transom,  again  passing 
from  the  south,  the  first  triplet  contains  the  Bap- 
tism of  St.  Paul.  Next  to  this  is  represented  the 
Baptism  of  Cornelius.  In  the  north  triplet  is  a 
picture  of  the  Baptism  of  the  Jailor  at  Philippi, 
In  the  tracery  forming  the  top  of  the  window  are 
angels  holding  harps,  and  in  the  smaller  divisions 
the  emblems  of  the  Trinity.  The  whole  design 
has  _ been  executed  by  Mr.  Wailes,  of  Newcastle. 
It  is  stated  that  memorial  windows  of  Bishop 
Hooper  and  the  Rev.  Robert  Raikes,  one  of  the 
chief  founders  of  Sunday  schools,  are  to  be  placed 
in  the  cathedral.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  also,  that  the 
dean  and  chapter  may  be  induced  to  crown  the 
restorations  by  replacing  the  glass  of  the  ‘great 
east  window.  Three  or  four  glass-stainers,  it  is 
said,  have  been  applied  to  for  estimates  and  designs. 

Chester. — A few  weeks  ago,  says  the  Chester 
Chronicle,  we  stated  that  the  window  at  the  east 
end  of  the  Lady  Chapel  would  be  removed,  and 
traces  of  the  period  of  the  building  inserted.  The 
work  has  commenced,  and  in  a few  weeks  we 
hope  to  see  the  window  completed.  The  masonry 
is  by  Mr.  Haswell ; the  stained  glass  by  Mr. Wailes. 

Hasingwold.—  Socne  time  ago,  a committee  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Easingwold  was  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  subscriptions  towards  the  pur- 
chase of  a stained-glass  window,  in  memory  of 
Eleanor  Westcrman,  ■n-ho,  in  the  year  1*784, 
founded  a free  school  at  Easingwold.  A libera! 
fluin  was  contributed,  and  the  w-ork  was  placed  in 
the  hands  of  Mr.  J,  W.  Knowles,  of  York,  glass- 
fitainer.  The  window  has  been  completed,  and  is 


now  being  put  into  the  east  end  of  the  south  aisle 
of  the  church.  The  window  consists  of  two  lights, 
in  which  are  representations  of  Christ  disputing 
with  the  Doctors  in  the  Temple,  and  Christ 
Blessing  little  Children.  The  tracery  pieces  are 
filled  with  angels  beariug  scrolls,  on  which  are  the 
inscriptions. 

St.  Sepulchre's  Church,  London. — A correspon- 
dent on  this  matter,  mentioned  in  our  last,  asserts 
that  the  competition  was  decided  upon  the  proper 
ground,  viz.  selection  of  design.  He  says : — 
“ The  three  designs  were  first  submitted  to  the 
judgment  of  a few  gentlemen  forming  ‘the  Parish 
Estates  Committee,’  who  recommended  the  adop- 
tion of  the  design  by  Messrs.  O’Connor,  to  the 
vestry.  This  latter  large  body  of  seventy  or 
eighty  persons,  very  few  of  whom  can  know  any- 
thing of  the  subject,  and  are  quite  incompetent  to 
deal  fairly  with  a question  of  this  kind,  were  con- 
vened to  decide  upon  the  matter  by  a printed 
notice,  worded  according  to  the  three  tenders  of 
price  only.  These  judges  (?)  decided  in  so  in- 
credibly short  a period,  that  even  if  they  desired  it, 
they  could  have  had  no  possible  time  to  make 
it  an  artistic  question;  but  throwing  aside  the 
recommendation  of  the  Parish  Estates  Committee, 
to  adopt  the  design  of  Messrs.  O’Connor  at  a cost 
ofdLIO^  they  voted  and  decided  for  that  of  Messrs. 
Lavers  & Barraud,  who  sent  the  lowest  estimate, 
300?.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  should  be 
known  that  it  is  no  matter  of  discredit  to  the 
artistic  merits  of  the  unsuccessful  competitors.” 


THE  DRINKING-FOUNTAIN  MOVEMENT. 

At  ^edhill  the  South-Eastern  Railway  Com- 
pany have  recently  placed  a fountain  at  each  side 
of  the  station.  A lion’s  head  and  an  iron  ladle  are 
the  leading  features  of  each  of  them. 

At  Newark  it  has  been  resolved  to  erect  a foun- 
tain at  the  comer  of  the  cattle-market.  It  will 
have  a trough  attached  for  cattle  and  dogs.  The 
local  water  company  are  to  supply  the  water 
gratis. 

The  Liverpool  “ Dock  Board  ” have  sanctioned 
the  erection  of  thirty-three  drinking-fountains  at 
a cost  of  6?.  10s.  each,  to  be  placed  at  various  sites 
along  the  range  of  docks.  The  cost  of  water, 
maintenance,  &c.  is  estimated  at  50?.  It  would  be 
well  were  the  London  Dock  Companies  to  follow 
such  an  example. 

_ The  first  Sheffield  fountain  has  had  its  founda- 
tion-stone laid  by  Mr.  Horace  Mayhew,  of  London. 
The  fountain  is  being  erected  by  Mr.  H.  Levy,  of 
the  firm  of  Levy  and  8on,  clothiers,  &c. ; a central 
situation  near  the  gates  of  the  parish  churchyard, 
at  the  top  of  High-street,  having  been  selected  for 
the  site.  The  structure,  says  the  Independent, 
will  be  4 feet  6 inches  square,  both  at  the  base 
and  top,  and  about  8 feet  9 indies  high,  having 
base,  pilasters,  and  capital  in  the  Italian  style, 
and  will  be  surmounted  by  a figure  of  “ Rebecca 
at  the  well,”  about  2 feet  3 inches  high,  making 
the  entire  height  to  the  head  of  the  figure  13  feet. 
In  the  front  of  the  structure  there  will  be  a deep 
niche,  on  the  ledge  at  the  bottom  of  which  will 
stand  a basin,  with  marble  top,  and  ornamented 
externally  with  wreaths  of  the  water-lily.  The 
water  will  full  into  the  basin  from  a shell  15  or  16 
inches  above  it,  and  beside  the  basin  will  stand 
two  goblets  for  use  in  drinking.  Near  the  ground 
will  be  a second  basin  for  the  especial  benefit  of 
the  canine  race.  The  structure  will  be  built  of 
brick,  and  will  be  covered  with  cement ! It  ap- 
pears to  be  not  quite  decided  at  present  of  what 
the  figure  and  other  ornamental  parts  are  to  be 
composed,  and  consequently  no  accurate  estimate 
can  be  given  of  the  cost,  which,  however,  is  not 
expected  to  exceed  20?.  or  30?.  The  design  is  by 
Mr.  T.  F.  Cashin.  The  local  Waterworks  Com- 
pany have  agreed  to  supply  the  proposed  public 
fountains  with  water  at  a charge  of  4fi.  per  1,000 
gallons,  and  the  town  trustees,  it  is  expected,  wUl 
pay  for  the  water.  Mr.  John  Brown  has  oftered 
to  erect  two  fountains,  and  for  the  present  supply 
them  with  water  at  his  own  expense,  one  near  the 
Twelve  o’clock,  and  the  otlier  at  the  top  of 
Furnival-street.  Mr.  Nadin  has  agreed  to  erect 
one  in  his  neighbourhood.  The  committee  has 
selected  the  following  additional  sites  for  drinking- 
fountains  : — Silver-street  head  ; opposite  the 
Savings  Bank;  Norfolk-street ; Paradise-square; 
and  Furnace-hill. 

The  mayor  of  .4??Wnc/iani  is  about  to  erect  a 
fountain  in  that  town,  the  local  Board  of  Health 
paying  for  the  water. 

At  Scarborough  a driuking-fountain  has  just 
been  erected  near  the  Cliff-bridge,  through  the 
liberality  of  Mr.  H.  Walker.  It  is  of  three  stages. 
The  lower  one  has  at  the  base  water  for  the  re- 
freshment of  dogs,  &c. ; and  consists  of  two 


plinths.  The  upper  one  is  moulded  and  made 
into  a large  trough  for  water.  Upon  this  plinth 
is  a square  pier  chamfered  at  the  right  angles 
with  ornamental  terminations,  and  on  each  face 
of  the  pier  is  attached  a shaft  of  polished  red 
granite,  with  enriched  capitals,  representing 
storks  and  water-plants.  On  the  abaci  of  these 
capitals,  which  are  continued  round  the  piers  to 
which  they  are  attached,  are  the  basins  for  the 
water.  The  second  has  a niche  on  each  face, 
formed  by  four  small  columns  with  enriched 
capitals,  on  the  four  recesses  of  which,  correspond- 
ing to  the  face  of  the  pier  below,  are  carved  four 
heads,  representing  water  nymphs,  encircled  with 
the  lily  and  leaves.  The  third  is  a column  with 
a foliated  capital,  surmounted  by  a lamp.  It  has 
been  designed  and  executed  by  Messrs.  Dennis 
Lee  and  Welsh,  of  Leeds. 

At  Edinburgh,  a subscription  of  50?.  has  been 
offered  for  the  erection  of  another  fountain  In 
Prince’s-street  Gardens  (east  end),  provided  an 
equal  sura  be  subscribed  by  others. 

The  Hatcick  town  council  have  sunk  a pump 
in  the  Sandbed,  for  behoof  of  the  inhabitants  of 
that  part  of  their  town. 


THE  CARBON  GAS  FIRE. 

Severai,  patents  have  been  taken  out  for  gas 
fires  in  open  grates,  the  patent  being  for  the 
material  used,  such  as  “pumice,”  “ asbestos,” and 
other  material,  the  use  of  which  is  very  limited,  in 
consequence  of  the  expense.  Finding  this  to  be 
the  case,  and  yet  anxious  to  introduce  gas  fires,  I 
have  been  trying  exneriraents  with  material  of 
various  kinds,  and  have  succeeded  in  producing  a 
gas  fire  superior,  I believe,  to  any  yet  introduced. 
I have  taken  out  no  patent  for  it,  that  all  gas 
companies — whose  interest  it  is  to  introduce  gas 
fires  to  the  public— may  do  so  at  the  cheapest 
possible  rate.  The  material  I find  best  suited  for 
use  is  the  carbon — removed  by  the  process  called 
scurfing — from  gas  retorts.  It  should  be  broken 
up  in  lumps  of  about  2^  or  3 inches,  and  piled  In 
the  grate  by  hand,  not  thrown  on  in  a mass.  I 
find  this  material  absorbs  the  gas,  and  causes  a 
perfect  combustion,  making  an  excellent  fire,  and 
throwing  out  a great  heat  with  a less  consump- 
tion of  gas  than  any  other  material.  Gas  compa- 
nies can  sell  the  carbon  at  2s.  Gd.per  bushel,  re^y 
broken,  so  that  the  cost  of  material  will  be 
trifling,  one  bushel  lasting  from  three  to  six 
months,  according  to  the  heat  required. 

Magnus  Ohben,  A.I.C.E. 


CORRESPONDENCE  AS  TO  THE  PROPOSED 
FOREIGN  OFFICE. 

Sib, — It  seems  to  me  that  the  position  taken 
by  our  profession  on  the  question  of  the  new 
Foreign  Office  is  scarcely  so  dignified  as  it  should 
be.  I believe  that  no  other  artists,  no  other  pro- 
fessional men,  would  ever  think  of  such  a thing 
as  going  in  bodies  to  secure  the  employment  or 
the  rejection  of  any  one  of  their  brethren. 
Surely,  it  would  be  more  seemly  to  allow  each 
other  the  same  immunity  which  is  enjoyed  by 
other  arts  and  professions.  When  a commission 
has  been  given  to  Mr.  Dyce  or  Mr.  Herbert  to 
paint  a fresco,  we  do  not  hear  anything  of  another 
body  of  painters,  representing  the  landscape 
painters,  or  the  portrait  painters,  going  to  repre- 
sent their  own  claims,  or  the  claims  of  any  one  of 
them,  to  oust  their  brother  from  his  commission. 
Nor  do  we  hear  of  anything  of  the  same  kind 
among  professional  men.  If  a man  has  won 
his  position,  the  fair  thing  to  do  is  to  leave  him 
to  reap  the  advantages  to  which  he  is  entitled ; 
and  what  I believe  every  one  of  us  would  scorn  to 
do  individually  against  any  one  of  our  brother 
artists,  it  is  most  undesirable  that  we  should 
allow  ourselves  to  do  collectively. 

I have  taken  no  part  in  the  memorials  or  depu- 
tations on  this  subject,  and  I do  think  I may 
express  what  many  of  us  feel  in  this  matter.  Just 
look  back  to  the  whole  history  of  the  case.  We 
had  a competition,  and  an  award  of  prizes.  For 
some  reason  (or  without  any  reason)  the  first 
prizeman  is  not  selected  to  carry  on  the  works, 
and  the  deputation  which  objects  to  Mr.  Scott 
does  not  object  to  this  proceeding.  Yet  this  is 
the  one  blot  on  the  whole  business.  And  if  the 
officer  of  the  Government  was  right  in  ignoring 
the  claims  of  the  first  prizeholder,  clearly  he  had 
a right  to  go  to  any  artist  he  preferred.  Lord 
Palmerston  sent  for  Mr.  Pennethorne,  and  the 
House  of  Commons  objecting  to  his  employment, 
appointed  a committee  on  the  subject ; and  having 
decided  emphatically,  that  the  public  convenience 
might  be  met  just  as  well  whether  the  building 
were  Gothic  or  Classic,  the  committee  and  the 
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House  left  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  the 
Ministers.  Surely  after  such  a report,  there  was 
no  injustice  in  the  selection  of  Mr.  Scott  as  the 
architect  of  the  proposed  work.  Surely,  after 
Mr.  Scott  has  spent  his  time  in  working  out 
carefully,  and  in  detail,  his  design  for  the  building 
(which,  owing  to  the  complete  change  in  the  in- 
stnrctions,  is  no  longer  the  same  thing  that  we 
competed  for),  after  tenders  for  the  works  have 
been  sent  in  by  builders,  and  after  Parliament 
has  absolutely  voted  money  for  the  execution  of 
the  foundations,  it  is  harsh  and  unfair,  and  indeed 
very  sharp  practice,  to  agitate  against  his  con- 
tinued employment  as  architect. 

I do  not  believe  that  there  is  a single  architect 
of  any  reputation  whatever  who  really  believes 
the  statement,  so  often  made,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  secure  comfort  or  modern  conveniences  in  a 
Gothic  building.  The  assertion  has  never  been 
made  save  by  men  whose  entire  ignorance  of  the 
subject  is  their  only  excuse  for  making  such  a 
statement ; and  if  the  alleged  inconveniences  exist 
in  the  plan  which  Mr.  Scott  has  prepared  let 
them  be  pointed  out.  I know  nothing  about  his 
plans,  have  not  seen  them,  aud  possibly  should 
not  like  them ; but  as  the  plans  are  visible,  those 
who  object  to  the  employment  of  Mr.  Scott  are 
bound  to  give  reasons  for  their  objections  drawn 
from  the  plans  themselves.  It  is  neither  just  nor 
gentlemanlike  to  appeal  to  vulgar  prejudices  in 
order  to  damage  one  of  their  own  profession;  and 
most  surely  it  is  a course  which  will  neither  re- 
dound to  the  credit  or  ultimate  advantage  of  those 
who  indulge  in  it. 

Those  who  are  entirely  dissatisfied  with  the 
whole  result  of  the  competition  can,  as  it  seems  to 
me,  only  ask  for  one  of  two  courses,  either  to  have 
a fresh  competition  (as  your  correspondent  “ W.” 
suggests,  with  the  amiable  addition  that  no  Goth 
is  to  compete),  just  as  at  first,  and  open  to  all  the 
world,  or  to  have  a competition  among  those  only 
who  w’ere  successful  in  the  last  competition.  If 
the  former  plan  were  adopted,  we  might,  after  all, 
arrive  at  the  same  point  as  at  present,  but  after 
two  or  three  years*  delay  and  much  waste  of  time. 
The  other  plan  w'ould  be  fairer,  but  still  the  result 
would  possibly  be  again  a Gothic  design,  and 
probably  from  the  same  hand ; for,  if  we  cut  out 
the  first  prizeholder,  it  appears  that  of  the  remain- 
ing six  who  received  premiums  for  the  Foreign 
Office  four  of  us  were  Gothic  against  two  who 
were  not ! 

What,  then,  is  to  be  gained  by  any  alteration 
of  the  status  quo  1 Is  it  supposed  that  Messrs. 
Bauks  & Barry  will  give  us  something  better  of 
its  kind  than  Mr.  Scott  will?  Or  is  it  supposed 
that,  builders’  tenders  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing, the  country  will  save  money  by  the 
change  ? If  this  is  the  reason,  it  is  not  one  for 
architects  to  urge  against  each  other.  Still  less 
can  the  opponents  of  Gothic  building  on  this  score 
make  an  outcry  if  there  are  to  be  many  buildings 
erected  by  their  school  at  all  like  that  which 
adorns  the  last  number  of  the  Builder.  From 
the  description  which  accompanies  the  view, 

I see  that  a sum  of  10,000Z.  has  been  expended 
in  obtaining  a church  to  hold  about  400  persons. 
Of  the  result,  viewed  from  an  artistic  point  of 
sight,  I suppose  there  can  hardly  be  two  opinions ; 
but  of  the  result,  in  a financial  point  of  view,  I 
must  say  that  we  iK)or  Goths  are  expected  for 
about  a third  of  the  amount  to  erect  churches 
with  twice  as  much  ornament,  the  same  accommo- 
dation, real  marbles  in  place  of  imitations,  and 
walls  and  towers  a little  more  solid  in  their 
dimensions.  As  Mr.  Tite  has  done  his  best  to 
oppose  Mr.  Scott’s  Gothic  on  the  score  of  its 
excessive  cost,  one  is  just  a little  curious  to  know 
what  he  has  to  say  about  the  cost  of  this  specimen 
of  his  own  style ; which,  by  the  way,  it  is  only 
fair  to  him  to  say,  was  certainly  not  derived 
directly  or  indirectly  from  anything  still  existing 
at  Pisa,  as  you  lead  your  readers  to  suppose.* 

This  is  a digression:  and  with  an  apology  to 
you  for  taking  up  so  much  of  your  valuable  space 
I will  conclude ; merely  repeating  the  expression 
of  my  firm  conviction  that,  if  we  wish  to  raise  the 
credit  of  our  profession  and  art,  we  shall  best  do 
so  by  not  condescending  to  any  course  of  which, 
individually  and  as  gentlemen,  we  should  be 
ashamed.  Enough  has  been  elicited  to  show  that 
there  is  an  equally  strong  feeling  on  both  sides; 
and  nothing  hut  angry  feeling  seems  to  be  the 
probable  result  of  an  agitation  as  unusual  as  it  is 
unfair  and  uncalled  for. 

I venture  to  speak,  as  I believe,  in  the  interest 
of  our  art.  I do  not  pretend  to  sympathize  with 
Mr.  Scott’s  general  system  of  design ; and  I know 
nothing  about  the  new  design  fbr  the  Foreign 


• The  architect  must  be  allowed  to  know  best. — Ed. 


Office.  But  it  is  not  the  way  to  get  a good 
building,  first  of  all  to  worry  the  heart  out  of  our 
architect.  Mr.  Scott  has  secured  all  that  he 
wants  in  this  generation ; he  has  fame  enough 
and  work  enough;  but  there  is  a posterity  to 
whom  he  ought  to  look,  and  the  best  hope  for 
this  new  building  is,  now,  to  leave  it  to  him, 
trusting  that  in  so  important  a work  he  will  strive 
his  very  utmost  to  leave  something  behind  him 
which  will  deserve  rather  more  tender  treatment 
than  the  public  buildings  to  which  Lord  Palmer- 
ston alluded  have  ever  met  with,  either  from 
friends  or  foes. 

I wish  your  correspondents,  “A”  and  "W.” 
would  imitate  my  example,  and  append  their 
names  to  their  suggestions.  We  should  then 
understand  them  rather  better ! 

George  Edm:u>d  Street. 


WESTMINSTER  BELL.— CITY  CHIMES. 

The  sound  of  the  Westminster  Palace  bell  can 
now  be  very  clearly  heard  in  the  night  time, 
when  the  wind  is  favourable,  in  Islington  and  the 
other  suburbs  of  the  metropolis.  In  the  north 
part  of  Islington  it  booms  with  a dull  flat  sound, 
distinctly  above  the  sound  of  the  bells  which 
strike  the  hours  in  the  neighbourhood  and  the 
clanging  of  those  in  the  numerous  churches  which 
lie  between.  Although  the  distance  from  North 
Islington  to  the  Houses  of  Parliament  is  about 
one-fourth  more  than  that  to  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral, 
the  Westminster  clock  (and  I have  listened  to 
both  at  separate  times  when  the  wind  has  blown 
from  Westminster  aud  St.  Paul’s)  can  he  quite  as 
distinctly  heard  and  counted  as  that  of  St.  Paul’s, 
but  the  latter  is  of  a much  more  full  clear  aud 
solemn  tone : the  new  bell  has  in  comparison  a 
flat  tinny  sound,  which  is  not  so  agreeable. 

It  would  be  worth  while  to  make  note  how  far 
off  each  of  these  famous  beUs  can  be  distinctly 
heard : this  might  be  both  useful  and  suggestive. 
In  the  tower  in  which  the  great  bell  of  St.  Paul’s 
is  placed,  the  semi-circular  openings  are  left 
clearly  open,  and  although  this  may  admit  the 
weather  to  a certain  extent,  it  is,  no  doubt,  a 
benefit  as  regards  the  distribution  of  the  sound. 

When  listening  to  the  church  bells  of  this  great 
city,  I have  noticed  a fault  in  many  instances  of 
the  notes  of  the  chimes,  not  being  sufficiently  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  the  hour.  This,  at  a little 
cUstance,  makes  confusion.  The  clock  in  the 
tower  of  the  new  cattle-market  is  very  well 
managed  in  this  respect ; so  is  that  at  the  Great 
Northern  Railway  Station,  at  King’s  Cross.  Many 
persons  wonder  when  passing  here  while  this 
clock  is  striking,  where  they  have  before  heard  the 
familiar  sound,  forgetting  that  the  same  bells 
struck  the  hours  at  the  Crystal  Palace  during  the 
Great  Exhibition. 

There  is  another  matter  worth  consideration  in 
connection  with  the  clocks  of  many  modern  build- 
ings, which  are  placed  not  far  from  each  other  j 
the  notes  of  the  hour  bells  being  so  nearly  alike, 
that  if  there  be  a second  or  two  difference  in  the 
keeping  of  the  time,  it  is  impossible  to  count  the 
hours  in  consequence  of  not  being  able  to  dis- 
tinguish between  each  hell.  This  is  worthy  of  the 
attention  of  those  who  have  to  supply  clock  bells 
to  public  buildings.  I have  noticed  that  in  several 
of  the  English  cathedral  cities  this  defect  has  been 
carefully  avoided.  Listener. 


RAFFAELLE’S  CARTOONS. 

At  length  we  are  in  possession  of  truthful  copies 
of  the  Cartoons  of  Rallaelle  at  Hampton  Court, — 
reflections  from  the  drawings  themselves,  thrown 
through  a lens,  and  firmly  fixed  in  the  sensitive 
paper — the  retina  of  this  wonderful  eye  of  art. 
The  magnitude  of  these  faithful  photographs  is  as 
surprising  as  the  perfection  of  their  manipulation : 
they  are  as  perfect  as  can  be  desired,  and  give 
altogether  a new  character  to  these  familiar 
masterpieces : it  is  like  seeing  old  friends  in  a 
better  light,  under  new  and  happier  circumstances. 
They  are  accurate  transcripts,  and  in  every  way 
far  superior  to  copies  made  by  band,  even  by  the 
most  zealous  and  careful  copyists,  who  are  not 
alwaj-8  equal  to  the  task,  or  to  themselves.  Harsh 
lines  will  creep  in  where  they  have  no  existence 
in  the  original : what  is  'soft  and  subdued  often 
becomes  painfully  predominant  : the  veritable 
likeness  is  not  always  preserved;  the  character  is 
lost,  and  the  feeling  of  the  whole  piece  entirely 
absent.  The  touch  of  the  master-hand  is 
destroyed : the  skeleton  is  clothed,  but  the  Pro- 
methean fire  is  absent:  they  are  copies  as  true 
perhaps  as  line  and  square  can  make  them,  but 
they  are  not  reflections  fixed  in  paper  like  these 
noble  photographs.  It  is  an  excellent  idea  of  Mr. 


Thompson,  to  make  separate  studies  of  the  most 
striking  figures  in  these  cartoons : they  arc  perfect 
pictures  in  themselves,  and  of  high  value.  Never 
was  the  woman  and  child,  in  the  “ Beautifnl 
Gate,”  so  presented  to  the  world  before.  Here 
we  have  the  boy  and  dove, — the  children  at  the 
altar,  from  the  sacrifice  at  Lystra,  on  a very  large 
scale, — with  others  of  equal  merit.  These  studies- 
are  executed  with  great  power  and  beauty : they 
are  every  way  worthy  of  the  subject,  and  form  a 
very  valuable  and  characteristic  feature  in  the 
exhibition.  These  photographs  will  draw  renewed 
attention  to  the  originals  at  Hampton  Court;  and 
that  dark  gallery  will  be  more  visited  tbau  ever 
it  has  been,  for  those  who  have  seen  these  fine 
copies  will  frel  an  interest  in  examining  the  great- 
originals  from  whence  they  have  been  taken,  at  so 
much  cost  of  time,  skill,  and  zealous  labour. 

It  would  be  a pleasant  task  to  enter  morei 
minntely  into  a lengthened  detail  of  these  photo-; 
graphs,  but  time  and  space  are  alike  denied : it 
will  therefore  he  sufficient  to  observe  in  general] 
that  the  series  of  cartoons  have  been  copied  iivi 
several  different  sizes,  to  suit  every  class  of  pur- 
chasers. There  are,  altogether,  already  executed 
and  exhibited,  about  seventy-eight  separate  ex- 
amples. They  are  remarkable  for  their  cheapuesSy 
as  well  as  for  their  excellence,  and  in  many  cases 
of  the  lesser  examples  are  positively  priced  in 
‘pence,  while  the  very  finest  of  the  larger  specimens 
only  reach  a few  shillings.  The  poorest  school  of 
art,  or  the  most  struggling  institution,  must  be  in 
very  poor  circumstances  indeed  if  they  cannot 
purchase  a set  of  these  in  every  way  marvellously 
cheap  aud  excellent  productions. 

J.  Lockwood. 


COVENANTS  TO  INSURE. 

Lord  St.  Leonards,  in  his  admirable  work, 
“ A Handy  Book  of  Property  Law,”  calls  atten 
tion  to  the  fact  that  no  relief  could  bo  obtained  ii 
case  of  neglect  to  insure  according  to  a covenan' 
in  a lease.  Every  one  who  has  to  do  with  lease 
hold  property  knows  what  a cause  of  anxiety  th 
question  of  insurance  has  been.  The  Court  o 
Chancery  has  granted  relief  in  almost  every  otbe 
case  of  breach  of  covenant,  but  it  has  been  in 
flexible  as  to  the  case  of  neglect  of  insurance.  At 
omission  for  a day  has  been  such  a breach  a: 
nothing  but  the  landlord’s  waiving  his  right  o 
entry  for  the  forfeiture  could  remedy,  or  preven' 
the  loss  of  a valuable  estate.  It  will  gliiddei 
the  hearts  of  mauy  of  your  readers  to  be  mad< 
aware  that  an  Act  of  Parliament,  the  22ud  an( 
23rd  Victoria,  c.  35,  “An  Act  to  further  amcn( 
the  Law  of  Property  and  to  relievo  Trustees,”  wa 
passed  on  the  13th  of  August  last,  aud  for  wind 
society  owes  a deep  debt  of  gratitude  to  Lord  St 
Leonards  as  its  author.  This  Act  opens  the  Court 
of  Equity  to  applications  for  relief  in  cases  o 
breaches  of  covenant  to  insure. 

By  section  4 of  this  Act  it  is  declared  that, — 

“ A Court  of  Equity  shall  have  power  to  relieve  agains 
a forfeiture  for  breach  of  a covenautor  condition  toinsur 
against  loss  or  damage  by  fire,  where  no  loss  or  damag 
by  fire  has  happened,  and  the  breach  has,  in  the  opinio: 
of  the  Court,  been  committed  through  accident  or  mis 
take,  or  otherwise  without  fraud  or  gross  negligence,  m 
there  is  an  insurance  on  foot  at  the  time  of  the  applies 
tion  to  the  Court  in  conformity  with  the  covenant  t 
insure,  upon  such  terms  as  to  the  Court  may  seem  fit.” 

By  subsequent  sections,  when  relief  is  grante 
the  same  is  to  be  recorded  by  endorsement  on  th 
lease  or  otherwise,  but  the  Court  is  not  to  hav 
the  power  of  relieving  any  person  more  than  one 
in  respect  of  the  same  covenant.  There  are  als 
clauses  giving  lessors  the  benefit  of  an  informt 
insurance,  aud  for  the  protection  of  a purchase 
against  forfeiture  under  covenants  for  insurane 
against  fire  in  certain  cases. 

The  Act  will  be  found  of  great  benefit  in  man 
other  particulars,  such  as  regards  licenses  t 
assign,  or  carry  on  particular  trades,  &c.  whk 
previously  could  only  be  properly  granted  in 
manner  which  occasioned  great  expense.  A des 
was  necessary  to  revive  the  covenant,  whic 
otherwise  became  void  by  a license  being  on( 
granted.  The  relief  also  afforded  by  this  Act  i 
trustees  aud  executors  in  various  cases  will  1 
large,  and  will  in  a great  measure  remove  tl 
objections  now  so  general  to  undertake  the  offi< 
of  executor  or  trustee,  on  account  of  liabilities 
respect  of  rents  and  covenants.  By  pursuing 
course  pointed  out  by  this  Act,  trustees  ai 
executors  will  avoid  responsibilities,  and  will  1 
able  to  sell  leasehold  estates,  and  to  distribute  t) 
assets  thereby  produced,  without  the  fear 
future  liabilities  in  respect  of  unsatisfied  cov 
nants.  As  I have  before  observed,  Lord  S 
Leonards  deserves  large  thanks  for  this  mo 
beneficial  measure;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
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will  in  the  next  session  of  Parliament  continue 
his  attention  to  remedy  points  in  which  the  law 
now  presses  severely  and  inequitably  upon  indivi- 
duals in  the  performance  of  various  duties  which 
devolve  upon  them  in  the  characters  of  trustees 
or  executors,  or  as  innocent  purchasers. 

If  this  be  done,  the  office  of  trustee  or  executor 
may  become  one  which  will  be  cheerfully  accepted 
for  friends  and  relatives,  instead  of  being,  as 
now,  avoided  through  fear  of  the  responsibilities 
thereby  incurred.  W.  L.  D. 


I30VERNJIENT  HOSPITALS— THE  MILI- 
TARY  HOSPITAL  AT  YARMOUTH. 

It  appears  from  your  paper  that  Governmeut 
are  about  to  build  a hospital  at  Woolwich,  to  con- 
tain some  600  bods,  and  my  object  in  addre.ssing 
.you  is  to  say,  that  chancuig  to  he  at  Yarmouth 
the  other  day,  I went  through  the  Royal  Military 
Hospital  there,  and  was  much  pleased  with  all  I 
-saw.  At  present  there  are  only  about  250  patients ; 
hut  I was  informed  500  may  be  admitted.  The 
site  is  very  good,  being  well  elevated,  and  near  to 
the  sea.  The  building  fonns  a square,  which  en- 
•closes  about  two  acres  of  ground,  nicely  planted 
and  laid  out  for  the  use  of  invalids.  Each  block 
or  side  is  two  stories  in  height,  and  every  ward  is 
lighted  and  ventilated  by  windows  facing  each 
•other  in  the  side  walls.  Moreover,  the  rooms  are 
lofty,  and  the  impression  one  receives  in  walking 
through  is  very  cheering.  There  is  a spacious 
reading-room,  as  well  as  a room  for  amusements, 
such  as  billiards,  draughts,  and  the  like;  and  all 
round  the  square  projects  an  open  arcade,  under 
which  the  patients  can  take  exercise  in  bad 
weather.  Some  of  the  wounded  from  the  Crimea 
were  brought  hither,  and  recently,  disabled  sol- 
•diers  from  India  were  received.  On  my  asking 
au  attendant  if  he  had  ever  seen  hospital  gau- 
•greue  in  the  wards,  “ Oh  no,”  said  he,  “ soldiers 
brought  to  ns  recover  wonderfully.”  I can  well 
believe  him,  for  I have  seen  no  Government  hos- 
pital in  Britain  comparable  to  this  for  its  salu- 
brious site,  sweetness,  and  wise  arrangements 
for  the  benefit  of  convalescents.  I said  to  my 
attendant,  “ How  is  it  that  the  authorities  are 
making  such  blunders  at  Notley,  when  they  have 
so  o.vcfellent  a model  as  this  to  copy  ? ” He  re- 
plied, smiling,  “1  don’t  think  the  Government 
know  that  they  have  an  hospital  here.” 

What  enhances  the  interest  one  feels  in  this 
establishment, /br  the  cure  as  well  as  the  reception 
of  patients  (an  attribute  few  of  our  hospitals  are 
entitled  to  claim),  is  the  fact  that  it  is  not  recent, 
being  nearly  half  a century  old.  Vigilans. 


INSTITUTION  OF  BUILDERS’  FOREMEN 
AND  CLERKS  OF  WORKS. 

Slit,— Will  you  be  good  enough  to  state  in  your  next 
Impression  that  the  meetings  lately  held  in  the  Hall, 
Lyon’s-inn,  Newcastle-street,  Strand,  on  behalf  of  the 
Non-Society  Men’s  Relief  Fund,  have  no  connection  with 
the  Provident  Institutionof  Builder’s  Foremen  and  Clerks 
of  Works. 

Lyon's-inn.  John  Lucas,  Secretory. 


THE  STRIKE  AT  THE  POLICE-OFFICES. 

MiUlLDOROUOH-STREET. 

Two  master  builders  waited  upon  the  magistrates  (Mr. 
Bingham  and  Mr.  Beadon)  for  advice  under  the  following 
circumstances They  produced  a letter  without  a signa- 
ture, but  purporting  to  come  from  the  Trades’  Conference 
it  the  Pavjours’  Arras,  intimating  that  no  lock-outs 
mould  resume  work  without  the  sanction  of  the  Confer 
mce.  They  stated  that  a large  number  of  workmen  who 
dad  entered  into  engagements  for  employment  had  re 
ceived  each  a letter  to  the  same  effect,  and  had  been 
mreatened  with  violence  and  loss  if  they  ventured  to 
disregard  it.  These  men,  therefore,  had  asked  their  em- 
ployers what  course  they  could  take  with  safety  to  them- 
selves. and  the  applicants  desired  to  know  what  answer 
they  should  give  the  men. 

The  magistrates  recommended  that  the  men  should 
inmediately  go  to  work,  and,  in  case  of  any  act  of  in- 
toidatiou  or  violence,  make  application  to  the  court. 
Ihey  might  rest  assured  that  the  law  was  strong  enough 
:o  protect  every  man  in  the  free  exercise  of  his  own  in. 
lustry. 

The  magistrates  further  said  that  upon  production  of 
iroper  proofs  the  conspirators  would  be  severely  punished. 


^lisaUanfa. 

New  Revoiter.— a revolver  pistol,  which 
idraits  of  an  instant  separation  of  parts,  including- 
itock,  barrel,  and  chambers,  by  easing  out  a pin 
)lacccl  over  the  cylinders,  by  which  means  the 
deansing  and  re-adjiistment  of  tbo  weapon  is 
acilitated,  has  lately  been  patented  by  Deane  & 
Ion,  of  Lonclon-bridge.  The  action  being  de- 
luded of  the  usual  sears  and  their  springs,  is  less 
iahle  therefrom  to  injury,  whilst  a lever  ram-rod 
uay  be  considered  another  feature  in  the  weapon. 


Ventilation  op  Paeis  Theatres. — With  re- 
ference to  observations  on  this  subject  in  our  last, 
a correspondent  says, — The  Prefet  de  la  Seine  has 
requested  Dr.  Van  Hecke,  of  whose  system  we 
have  lately  spoken,  to  make  a study  of  two 
theatres  in  Paris,  in  order  to  introduce  his  system 
into  buildings  devoted  to  pleasure  and  recreation, 
as  well  as  into  those  destined  to  the  reception  of 
sufferers  from  pain  and  infirmities. 

The  Iron  Trade. — The  condition  of  the  iron 
trade  in  South  Staffordshire  and  East  Worcester- 
shire has  improved  since  the  quarterly  meetings. 
Foreign  orders  to  a considerable  amount  continue 
to  tlow  in,  and  prices  have  assumed  an  aspect  of: 
increased  firmness.  The  effect  of  this  has  been  to 
bring  about  considerable  activity  in  the  district. 
Good  hot-blast  mine  iron  is  in  fair  request,  and 
prices  range  from  Zl.  128.  6d.  to  3^.  15s.  per  ton. ; 
cold  blast  being  4:1.  5s.  per  ton.  There  seems  to 
be  an  entire  absence  of  speculative  action,  and  the 
hona  Jide  character  of  the  trade  now  being  done 
seems  likely  to  save  many  of  those  engaged  in  it 
from  disasters  which  have  been  witnessed  in  former 
seasons ; and,  if  the  trade  exercises  moderate 
prudence  as  to  prices,  it  does  not  seem  likely  at 
present  that  anything  will  occur  to  check  the 
buoyancy  which  now  exists. 

The  Accident  IN  the  “Great  Eastern.” — The 
jury,  after  hearing  evidence  as  to  this  unfortunate 
occurrence,  brought  in  the  following  verdict : — 

“ We  find  the  deceased  came  to  their  deaths  from 
injuries  received  from  steam,  hot  air,  and  water, 
in  consequence  of  the  bursting  of  the  jacket 
attached  to  the  foremost  funnel  of  the  Great 
Eastern  steamer,  and  that  the  said  bursting  was 
caused  by  the  closing  of  a tap  connected  with  the 
syphon  attached  to  the  said  jacket,  in  conjunction 
with  the  shutting  off  the  feed  from  the  water 
casing  to  the  boiler ; but  there  is  no  evidence  to 
: show  by  what  person  or  persons  the  said  tap  was 
shut  off;  and  the  jury  further  express  their 
opinion  that  taps  are  highly  dangerous  when 
placed  in  such  positions,  and  that  sufficient  caution 
was  not  used  by  the  engineers.”  In  substance,  the 
above  verdict  amounts  to  one  of  accidental  death. 
It  will  not  be  regarded  as  satisfactory  out  of  doors. 

Worcester  Diocesan  Architectural  So- 
ciety.— The  annual  public  meeting  will  be  held 
in  Worcester,  on  the  29th,  Lord  Lyttelton  in  the 
chair.  A paper  will  then  be  read  by  Jlr.  J.  M. 
Gutch — “A  Biographical  Sketch  of  a Dean  and 
a Prebendai7  of  Worcester.”  There  will  he  a 
dinner  at  the  Star  and  Garter  Hotel.  In  the 
evening  a conversazione  will  take  place  at  the 
Natural  History  Society’s  Rooms,  when  a paper 
on  “ Half-timber  Houses  and  the  Method  of  their 
Construction,”  will  be  read  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Chamber- 
lain, of  Queen’s  College,  Birmingham.  There  will 
be  a discussion  upon  the  relative  merits  of  Gothic 
and  Classic  architecture  for  secular  purposes,  with 
especial  reference  to  the  proposed  New  Govern- 
ment Offices.  On  Friday,  the  30th,  the  members 
and  their  friends  will  e.xamine  Bellbroughton  and 
the  ancient  Norman  Chapel  in  the  grounds  of  Bell 
Hall ; they  will  proceed  to  Clent  Church,  and  the 
chapel  of  St.  Kenelm,  on  the  Clent  Hills;  thence 
to  Pedmore  Church,  and,  after  luncheon,  to  the 
restored  church  of  Hagley. 

Monumental. — A monument  has  just  been 
erected  in  the  north  transept  of  Salisbury  Cathe- 
dral, by  the  members  of  the  Royal  Wiltshire 
Y'eomanry  Cavalry,  to  the  memory  of  their  late 
Sergeant-Major,  Mr.  J.  M.  Peniston.  The  design 
is  of  Gothic  character,  according  to  the  Slterlonie 
Journal,  and  waa  intrusted  by  the  committee  to 
Mr.  T.  H.  Wyatt,  the  diocesan  architect.  It  was 
carried  out  by  Messi's.  Osmond  & Son,  sculptors, 
in  Caen  stone,  enriched  by  various  marbles,  with 
a brass  tablet  at  the  base,  hearing  the  in- 
scription.  A statue  of  the  late  Mr.  Feargus 

O’Connor,  the  Chartist,  having  been  erected,  with 
the  Town  Council’s  consent,  in  the  Nottingham 
“Arboretum,”  some  one  lately  disfigured  it  by 
painting  the  face  and  lower  extremities  black. 
Rewards  of  50f.  and  51.  were  offered  for  the 
discovery  of  the  delinquents,  hut  hitherto  without 
avail.  With  some  trouble  the  statue  has  been 

restored  to  its  former  condition. The  pedestal 

of  the  statue  of  the  late  Joseph  Hume,  designed 
by  the  sculptor,  is  in  course  of  erection  in  the 

High-street  of  Montrose. The  statue  erected 

at  Portrush  (Ireland)  in  memory  of  the  late  Rev. 

Dr.  Adam  Clarke,  has  been  inaugurated.  It  is 
said  to  be  a truthful  historic  likeness,  and  is  in  the 
usual  attire  of  the  celebrated  divine.  The  statue, 
when  raised  on  the  plinth  in  front  of  the  obelisk, 
will  stand  8 feet  high,  and  will  be  visible  from  the 
difterent  approaches  to  Portrush.  The  obelisk  is 
■i-5  feet  high.  The  laying  the  foundation-stone  of 
the  Memorial  Chapel,  at  Portstewart,  took  placi 
at  the  same  time. 


The  late  Mr.  I.  K.  Beunel. — Our  readers 
will  have  heard  with  great  regret  of  the  death  of 
this  eminent  engineer,  at  the  comparatively  early 
age  of  fifty-three.  He  was  a man  of  wonderful 
energy  and  great  fertility  of  resources.  His  death 
appears  to  have  been  hastened  by  over  exertion 
and  anxiety,  to  which,  doubtless,  the  Great 
Eastern  contributed.  His  remains  have  been 
interred  In  Kensal  Green  Cemetery,  Mr.  Ste- 
phenson, Mr.  Field,  Mr.  Hawksbaw,  Mr.  Walker, 
Mr.  Kendall,  and  numerous  others  following. 

Fatal  Accident. — At  Manchester  an  inquest  has 
just  been  held  on  the  body  of  a bricklayer’slabourer, 
who,  in  carrying  a hod  of  bricks,  went  up  a ladder, 
in  Stewart-street,  Deansgate,  to  a scaffold  around 
some  buildings,  and  after  getting  off  the  ladder, 
had  not  walked  more  than  three  yards  along  the 
scaffold,  when  he  stumbled  and  fell  down  a dis- 
tance of  28  feet.  He  died  almost  immediately. 
Deceased  was  a sober  man.  Verdict,  “Accidental 
death.” 

Iron  and  Wooden  School  Churches. — At 
Luton,  in  Bedfordshire,  a wooden  church  has  been 
erected,  which  is  removable,  and  contains  450 
sittings,  for  the  trivial  sum  of  250?.  In  the 
Coventry  Eerald  is  given  an  account  of  an  iron 
school  church  that  is  on  the  eve  of  being  erected 
at  Hawkesbury,  a distant  hamlet  of  Stoke,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Coventry.  The  stmeture,  which 
is  said  to  be  of  a strictly  ecclesiastical  character, 
will  he  erected  by  Mr.  Skidmore,  of  Coventry,  and 
will  serve  as  a school  during  the  week,  and  contain 
202  scholars,  and  as  a church  on  the  Sunday,  and 
will  accommodate  250  worshippers.  In  these  iron 
churches  the  building  is  erected  on  a brick  foun- 
dation, 2 feet  6 inclies  below  the  surface.  The 
walls  are  lined  with  plaster  to  prevent  the  alter- 
nation of  heat  and  cold,  and  for  a similar  purpose 
the  roof  is  also  covered  with  inch  boarding.  The 
whole  of  the  iron  and  woodwork  is  covered  with  a 
chemical  preparation,  by  means  of  which  dura- 
bility is  given. 

The  New  Victoria  Bell  at  the  Leeds  Town 
Hall. — The  size  of  this  bell,  which  has  recently 
been  cast,  is  6 ft.  2 in.  and  6 in.  thick ; and  the 
weight  is  4 tons  1 cwt.  It  is  made  on  the  pattern, 
of  the  latest  in  date  of  the  Westminster  bells.  The 
Leeds  and  Westminster  hells  are  thicker  in  pro- 
portion to  their  size  than  probably  any  other  large 
bells,  except  the  Russian  ones.  Bells  are  now 
sometimes  made  as  thin  as  l-16th  of  their 
diameter.  The  Leeds  bell  was  cast  by  Messrs. 
Warner  by  a new  process,  never  before  used ; and 
the  failure  of  moat  of  the  very  large  hells  cast 
within  the  last  two  centuiies  proves  that  success 
is  by  no  means  of  easy  achievement.  Mr.  Dent 
is  making  the  clock,  ou  the  Westminster  construc- 
tion, which  was  approved  by  the  Astronomer 
Royal,  and  from  a new  design  made  expressly  for 
it  by  Mr.  Denison,  so  as  to  be  capable  of  raising  a 
hammer  of  2 cwt.  a foot  high.  The  bell  is 
intended  to  he  hung  for  ringing  in  full  swing,  and 
is  made  like  the  Westminster  bells  and  the 
Queen’s  clock  hell  at  Balmoral,  with  a kind  of 
mushroom  top,  to  enable  it  to  be  turned  in  the 
stock  when  worn  in  one  place. — Leeds  Mercury. 

Opening  of  the  Bute  East  Dock  Exten- 
sion, AT  Cardiff. — The  extension  of  the  East 
Dock  at  Cardiff  has  been  completed  and  opened. 
The  water  area  of  this  dock  alone  is  45  acres,  and 
the  basin  2i  acres ; height  of  sill  of  sea-gates,  at 
springs,  31  feet  8^  inches;  height  at  neaps,  21 
feet  inches;  sea-gates,  width,  55  feet;  sea-lock, 
length  between  gates,  220  feet — width,  55  feet ; 
inner  lock,  length  between  gates,  220  feet — width, 

50  feet.  The  depth  of  water  throughout  the 
dock  is  25  feet.  The  Bute  East  Dock  is  thus 
capable  of  accommodating  the  largest  ships  in  the 
merchant  service.  Fifteen  coal  staiths  are  already 
erected,  and  it  is  intended  to  put  up  seven  more, 
which  will  give,  when  complete,  a shipping  power 
in  this  dock  alone  of  a million  and  a half  tons  of 
coal  per  year.  The  Bute  East  Dock  was  commenced 
early  in  1852,  the  engineers  being  Sir  John 
Rennie  and  Mr.  John  Blews.  The  first  portion, 
in  length  1,000  feet,  and  width  300  feet,  was 
opened  in  July,  1855.  The  first  e.xtensiou,  2,000 
feet  in  length,  and  500  wide,  was  commenced 
early  in  1855  (Messrs..  Walker,  Burgess,  and 
Cooper,  being  the  engineers),  and  was  opened  in 
1857.  The  second  and  last  extension,  of  1,300 
feet  by  500,  was  begun  by  the  same  engineers  in 
1857,  and  completed  on  the  1st  of  September 
instant,  including  a junction  canal  communicating 
with  the  Bute  West  Dock  and  the  Glamorgan 
Canal.  The  whole  of  the  works  have  been 
executed  by  Messrs.  Hemingway  & Co.  The 
trustees,  at  a cost  of  600,00UA  have  thus  com- 
pleted a second  gigantic  dock,  making  a total  ex- 
pended on  the  >vork8  of  upwards  of  a million  of 
money. 
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A PBITATI:  SPECULAXIOy  Bakeacks. — 

Extensive  barracks  have  just  been  completed  by  a 
gentleman  in  Gardner’s-lane,  Westminster,  calcu- 
late to  accommodate  several  hundred  men.  They 
are  intended  for  the  numerous  recruits  contin- 
ually enlisted  in  the  metropolis,  as  well  as  those 
arriving  from  the  provinces  en  route  to  join  head- 
quarters, the  speculator  undertaking  to  supply  a 
bed  and  necessary  requirements  for  ablution,  Ac. 
for  fourpence  each  man,  as  allowed  by  Govern- 
ment. The  establishment  of  this  'rendezvous  is 
said  to  have  received  the  approval  of  the  autho- 
rities, as  it  will  reduce  the  billets  on  innkeepers. 

New  JIode  of  St.ai>ieg  afd  FiorEiyo 
Wood.— At  the  Liverpool  Polytechnic  Society’s 
first  meeting  for  the  season,  some  samples  of  orna- 
mented wood  were  submitted  for  inspection.  The 
process  was  described  as  follows : — The  deals, 
veneers,  or  planks,  as  they  come  from  the  saw,  are 
placed  on  a solid  frame,  and  fastened  down,  after 
which  an  engraved  roller,  heated  to  a temperature 
suited  to  the  quality  of  the  wood,  is  passed  over 
them,  the  pattern  being  thus  burnt  in.  The  sur- 
face is  then  planed  smooth  and  French-polished, 
leaving  an  effect,  it  was  said,  equal  to  that  of  the 
finest  painting  or  staining.  Several  members 
wished  to  know  the  cost  at  which  the  work  could 
be  done,  but  no  one  present  was  in  a position  to 
answer  the  question.  The  chairman  stated  that 
the  maker  (a  Mr.  King,  of  Clayton-square)  was 
busily  at  work  with  the  invention. 

The  Conghegational  Union  of  England  and 
Wales. — ^At  the  sitting  on  Tuesday,  at  which 
Dr.  Legge  presided,  the  proceedings  of  the  day 
turned  principally  on  a motion,  propounded  by 
Mr.  John  Crossley,  in  reference  to  the  Chapel 
Building  Society,  established  six  years  ago,  and 
which  in  that  time  had  dispensed  aid  to  the  extent 
of  about  25,000?.  to  no  fewer  than  ninety-five  new 
chapels,  built  at  an  aggregate  cost  of  not  less  than 
160,000?.  Mr.  Crossley’s  resolution  referred  to 
Ireland,  which  was  not  included  in  the  original 
scheme  of  the  society,  and  he  stated  that  about 
600?.  a year  for  the  next  three  years  would  be 
devoted  to  the  building  of  chapels  in  Ireland. 
The  resolution,  which  was  seconded  by  the  Rev. 
T.  G.  Horton,  of  Reading,  gave  rise  to  an  animated 
discussion  on  the  style  of  architecture  in  Dissent- 
ing places  of  worship,  in  which  Mr.  S.  Morley, 
Mr.  C.  Jupe,  Mr.  Rooker,  the  Rev.  J.  E.  Gallaway, 
and  Mr.  A.  Morley  took  part,  but  was  eventually 
adopted. 

West  Hackney  CHrECH. — This  church,  erected 
some  thirty  years  ago,  in  a classic  style,  has, 
through  the  exertions  of  a committee,  generally 
supported  by  the  parishioners,  undergone  con- 
siderable improvement  and  decoration,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  William  White.  The  walls  and 
ceiling  have  been  tinted,  the  columns,  cornices, 
panelling,  and  other  architectural  features,  suc- 
cessfully treated,  in  polychrome,  harmoniously 
according  with  the  character  of  the  building;  the 
east  end  re-decorated,  and  the  altar-piece  beauti- 
fied, so  far  as  its  design  permitted.  The  unsightly 
pews  and  galleries,  heretofore  awkwardly  crowd- 
ing the  interior,  have  been  lowered,  and  partly 
re-arranged  with  marked  advantage  both  to  the 
apparent  proportion  and  size  of  the  interior  as 


Effect  of  Draining  Opeeations  on  a Bog. — 
On  the  22nd  ult.  according  to  the  Midland 
Counties  Oazettey  six  men,  who  were  fishing  at 
the  bog  side  of  the  lake  of  Derrylough,  suddenly 
heard  a rumbling  noise,  such  as  precedes  a storm. 
The  noise  coming  from  the  bog,  one  of  the  men 
left  the  bank  to  ascertain  its  cause,  and  was  hor- 
rified at  seeing  about  400  acres  of  the  bog  steadily 
advancing  towards  the  lake.  He  gave  the  alarm, 
and  they  effected  their  escape,  across  the  bog,  in 
motion  under  their  feet.  The  lake  of  Derrylough 
was  being  drained,  and  the  water  had  been  low- 
ered some  3 feet,  when  the  bog  moved  into  it. 
The  lake  covered  about  ninety-nine  acres,  of  which 
about  eighty  are  now  covered  by  the  bog,  which 
advanced  at  the  rate  of  4 perches  in  twenty-four 
hours. 

Steike  by  the  Masons  on  the  Works  at 
Trinity  Hostel,  Cambridge. — We  last  week 
stated  that  in  consequence  of  some  dissatisfaction 
amougst  the  masons  employed  in  the  erection  of 
the  hostel  opposite  Trinity  College,  a strike  had 
taken  place,  and  the  works  were  at  a standstill. 
The  cause  of  disagreement,  it  will  be  remembered, 
was  first,  that  one  of  the  men  received  id.  a day 
more  than  his  fellows;  and,  secondly  (and  this  was 
the  most  ostensible  reason  for  the  proceeding), 
that  a man,  not  considered  a mason  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  terra,  was  employed  by  the  contrac- 
tors to  do  walling  or  nobbling.  In  consequence 
of  some  dlfterence  of  opinion  among  themselves, 
the  masons  referred  the  matter  to  the  central 
committee  of  the  society  of  masons,  and  received  an 
answer  to  the  efi'ect  that  the  strike  was  “ illegal,” 
the  workman  whose  employment  the  masons  con- 
sidered an  infringement  of  their  rights,  being  in 
reality  a “ waller,”  and  having  every  right  to  take 
part  in  that  portion  of  the  work.  The  strike, 
therefore,  came  to  an  end,  and  the  building  has, 
since  Monday  last,  gone  on  without  interrup- 
tion. 

Taverns  in  Cheapside. — At  the  corner  of 
Friday-street  stood  the  “ Nag’s  Head,”  said  to  be 
the  scene  of  the  consecration  of  Matthew  Parker, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  temp.  Elizabeth.  The 
consecration  really  took  place  in  the  Church  of 
St,  Mary-le-Bow,  but  Parker’s  enemies  said  he 
was  ordained  at  a vintry.  Over  the  house.  No.  39, 
Cheapside,  is  a nag’s  head  in  stone,  to  mark  the 
site  of  the  celebrated  tavern.  The  “ White 
Horse,”  in  Friday-street,  was  the  resort  of  several 
members  of  the  Wednesday  Clubs,  at  which  were 
held  the  conferences,  under  the  direction  of 
William  Paterson,  which  led  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Bank  of  England.  The  " Dagger,” 
in  Cheapside,  was  another  noted  house,  which, 
with  the  “ Rose  and  Crown,”  in  the  Poultry,  are 
mentioned  in  the  plays  of  Hobson,  1608.  The 
“Mermaid,”  in  Bread-street,  was,  perhaps,  more 
favoured  than  any.  Ben  Jonson  invites  a friend 
to  supper,  to  take  “ canary  at  the  Mermaid,”  and 
Beaumont  rejoices  at  the  wit  that  used  to  sparkle 
over  the  Mermaid  board.  In  1603,  Raleigh  esta- 
blished a club  at  the  Mermaid,  of  which  Shaks- 
peare,  Johnson,  Beaumont,  Fletcher,  Donne,  and 
Selden,  were  members. — City  Press. 

Danger  from  Lucifee  Matches,— The  pro- 
gress of  invention  has  passed  over  many  matters 


A Predecessor  of  the  “Great  Eastern,” — 
The  ship  nearest  in  size  to  the  O-reat  Eastern 
arrived  in  England  from  America  about  thirty 
years  ago.  She  was  called  the  Baron  of  Benfreto, 
was  600  feet  long,  and  was  composed  of  large  logs 
of  timber  clamped  together  in  the  roughest  ■ 
manner.  It  was  predicted  that  she  never  would 
steer,  never  could  cross  the  Atlantic ; but  she  did, 
and  immediately  on  her  arrival  was  broken  up. 
Indeed,  she  was  nothing  more  than  imported 
timber,  having  been  patched  together  to  avoid 
the  timber  duty,  which  was  then  exceedingly 
heavy.  She  fulfilled  her  mission  in  every  way, 
but  the  Government  was  down  upon  the  new 
dodge,  and  prevented  any  repetition  of  the  experi- 
ment. 


TENDERS. 

Wesleyan  schools.  Great  Bridge.  Mr.  Edward 


For 

Holmes,  architect  :- 

Beddow jfl.775  18 

Lees 1 1^19  13 

Harley  1,588  10 

Holland  & Son 1,470  0 

Cox  & Son  (accepted) 1,418  9 


For  tavern  at  Poplar,  for  Mr.  James  Daveron.  Messrs. 

John  Morris  & Son,  architects.  Quantities  supplied 

Piper  & Son jt'1,568  0 0 

King  1,399  0 0 

Pitsford 1.396  0 o 

Atherton  1,3/9  14  0 

Hedges  1,355  0 0 

Jeffrey 1,350  o n 

Sheffield 1,320  0 0 

Ring  and  Stanger  1,310  0 0 

Blackburn 1,243  0 o 

Lawrence 1,230  0 0 

Salt 1.203  0 0 

Watts  (accepted) 1,147  0 0 


For  alterations  and  repairs  to  14  and  )5,  Cannon-street, 
City,  for  Mr.  W.  H.  Dawson.  Mr.  H.  Dawson,  archk- 


Axford  fi  Co ^‘8 1 5 

Turner  & Sons “66 

Brown  & Robison 749 

Westacott 729 

Ashby  & Homer 698 


0 0 


For  works  at  One  Swan-yard,  Bishopsgate,  for  Messrs. 
Johnson  & Son.  Mr.  J.  E.  Saunders,  architect.  Quan- 
tities by  Mr.  Broomfield : — 

Axford  ^513  0 0 

Gammon  507  0 o 

Little 471  0 0 

Browne 457  0 o 

Colls  & Co.  (accepted)  437  0 0 


For  a cottage  at  Buckhurst-hill,  for  Mr. 
Mackenzie.  Mr.  William  D’Oyley,  surveyor:— 

Cushing j£r445  0 

Carter 440  o 

Andrewarthur 411  15 

Bull  & Son  340  0 

Melsom 308  0 

Estall 305  10 


Kenneth 


For  the  erection  of  four  shop-fronts,  in  Carlton-street^ 
Nottingham.  Mr.  C.  H.  Edwards,  architect ; — 

Dennett :t'368  5 0 

WUlimott 348  8 0 

Carrington  301  12  0 

Evans,  Brothers  (accepted) 297  0 0 


For  works  to  be  done  to  premises,  Homsey-road,  for 
Messrs.  Rickett,  Smith,  & Co.  Tillott  and  Chamberlain, 
architects ; — 

Cannon j^290  0 0 

Colls  & Co 279  0 0 

Hammond 219  0 G 

Wills 229  0 0 

Jennings  (accepted)  222  0 0 


well  as  the  accommodation  and  convenience  of , of  a minor  kind,  some  of  them  being  of  an  impor- 
the  congregation.  A marble  pulpit  and  oak  read-  ■ tant  nature  as  affecting  safety  of  life.  Especially 
ing-desk,  the  gift  of  one  of  the  parishioners,  have  is  this  the  case  with  lucifer  matches.  A large 
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taken  the  place  of  those  which  formerly  helped  to 
disfigure  the  church.  The  works  have  been  ex- 
ecuted by  Mr.  J.  W.  Smith,  of  Islington. 

Canal  and  Rtver  Navigation. — A foreign 
steam  shipping  company  have  recently  com- 
missioned, from  a firm  at  Low  Walker,  some 
iron  steamers  for  river  towing,  of  peculiar  con- 
struction and  mode  of  action.  Instead  of  towing 
by  the  usual  mode  of  paddle-wheels  or  screw- 
propeller,  the  vessels  now  being  built  act  on  a 
chain  laid  along  the  bottom  of  the  water  the 
entire  distance  over  which  it  is  intended  the 
traffic  shall  extend.  The  towing-steamer  lays 
hold  of  this  chain  hy  means  of  two  drums  placed 
on  deck,  and  suitably  constructed  to  receive  such 
number  of  turns  of  the  chain  as  may  be  sufficient 
to  prevent  slips  when  towing  three  to  four  thou- 
sand tons  of  cargo  carried  in  a train  of  barges. 
These  drums  are  set  in  motion  by  a steam-engine 
and  wheel-work,  and  the  chain  is  guided  along 
the  vessel’s  deck  by  a number  of  rollers  until  it 
falls  into  the  water  at  each  end.  This  system  of 
river  traction  has  been  in  successful  operation  for 
several  years  past  on  the  river  Seine,  and  a pro- 
position is  now  afloat  for  its  application  on  the 
canals  of  Belginm,  as  the  system  obviates  the 
objections  hitherto  raised  against  the  use  of 
paddle-wheels,  and  even  screws,  for  canal  navi- 
gation. 


proportion  of  buildings  are  set  fire  to,  or  burnt 
down  even  accidentally,  by  them.  In  the  hands 
of  careless  adults,  or  of  children,  they  are  fre- 
quently thrown  upon  the  ground  and  trampled 
on,  ignite,  and  in  this  way  originate  many  fires. 
They  are  also  known  to  ignite  spontaneously. 
Before  the  invention  of  friction  matches,  matches 
were  made  that  ignited  upon  immersion  in  liquid 
phosphorus,  or  a preparation  containing  phos- 
phorus, and  until  they  were  dipped  in  the  fluid 
had  no  explosive  property.  Chemists,  in  the  pre- 
sent advanced  state  of  chemistry,  could  doubtless 
invent  something  similar,  but  less  inconvenient, 
having  the  explosive  substances  half  attached  to 
the  matches  and  half  to  the  box-lid  containing 
them,  or  other  surface;  so  that,  until  a frictional 
junction  was  effected,  no  danger  could  result. 
Another  improvement,  of  secondary  importance, 
would  be  to  combine  with  the  chemicals  so  used 
materials  that  should  impart  an  odorous  and  plea- 
sant scent,  in  place  of  the  noxious  fumes  they  now 
give  off.  The  dangerous  nature  of  the  matches 
now  in  use  is  a matter  deserving  the  serious 
attention  of  fire  insurance  companies ; and  it 
would  seem  worth  their  while,  either  jointly  or 
separately,  to  offer  a premium  or  prize  for  the 
competition  of  chemists  or  others,  to  produce 
safety  matches  on  the  plan  now  indicated. 

Lloegrian. 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  the  Russell  Hotel, 
Bructon-road,  for  Mr.  Richard  Borgess 

Longmore  & Burge  j£.'315  0 0 

Turner  & Sons 285  0 0 


For  a house  on  the  grounds  of  the  old  Beulah  Spa,  for 
Mr.  F.  Horn.  Messrs.  Richard  Tress  & Chambers,  archi- 
tects 


Rider 4^2,257  0 0 


Coleman  . 
Evans  . 
Miller  . 
Brown  . 
Macey  . 
Jeff  ... 
Deard  . 


2,230 
2,100 
2,097  0 

2,084  0 

2,036  0 

1.997  0 

1,937  0 


0 100  0 0 


0 243  0 0 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


J.  0.  8.  (the  notice  h»a  ftppe.-\red  eUe»herB).— L.  de  V.— J.  C.  (ft  rule 
cannot  be  laid  down  a«  to  the  number  of  timet  ftn  nrchilect  thould 
attend  at  a building  during  progrett.  Clrcunutancea  would  regulftte).- 
E.  T.  3.— E.  R.-0.  U.-A.  B.  le  V.-O.  aud  D.— D.  G.  F.-H.  W.  D.- 
R,  (thftnkt).-H.  de  JL-J.  B.— J.  W.  R,— F.  B.— C.— T.  G.  T.  (ui 
eorretpondent  appears  to  have  been  ill-tre*ted,  and  should  ark  for 
eiplanatlon.  He  has  no  chance  of  recovering  at  l.-iw).— C.  R. 

J.  P.— J.  J.  N.  (declined  with  thanJes).— G.  R.  O.  (the  offer  of  ft  premtB 
wai  only  suggested). 

Post-office  Orders  and  "Remittances  should  he 
made  payable  to  Mr,  Morris  R,  Coleman. 

"NOTICE.— All  Communications  respect 
" c,  should  he 


ing  Advertisements,  Subscriptions,  <^c.  should  he 
addressed  to  “ The  Publisher  of  the  Builder,'’ 
No.  1,  York-street,  Covent-ga/rden.  All  other 
Communications  should  be  addressed  to  the 
“ Editor,"  and  not  to  the  “ Publisher." 
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The  Strike. 

TIRINGr  the  ptist  week,  the 
incidents  in  the  dispute  he- 
tween  raaster-builders  and 
workmen  have  been 
|||w  (c)  important,  inasmuch  as  the 
masons  have  seceded  from 
tlie  nhie-liours  movement, 
and  the  masters  have  re- 
ceived  a considerable  acccs- 
number  of  men 
underthe  “ declaration.”  At 
the  same  time  the  body  of 
men  still  holding  to  the 
»^^«^CrWV  Conference  of  Trades,  and 
Ii\  masons  likewise,  ex- 

saine  repugnance 

whilst  Ave  have  the  best 
reason  to  expect  that, 
•va^7/14yQ  within  two  or  three  weeks, 
the  principal  firms  will  be 
provided  Avith  their  comple- 
iOOKyiCy  ment  of  hands,  we  still  appre- 
hend  that  many  men  who  Avere 
recently  in  receipt  of  wages 
^ Avill  be  deprived  of  means  of 
^^7^^  • subsistencethroughtheAvinter; 

there  Avill  be  a con- 
tinuance  of  embittered  feel- 
ings, besides  those  results  on  all  sides  which 
may  be  felt  for  years.  The  masters  in  the 
smaller  way  of  business  will  find  the  chief 
difficulty : there  is  not  the  same  attachment 
from  length  of  service,  and  other  reasons,  which 
is  felt  in  the  other  case,  and  stands  in  the  con- 
dition of  an  inducement  to  the  men  to  withdraAv 
from  the  Conference  and  the  Union,  and  to 
accept  the  “ declaration.”  It  is  true  that  many  of 
these  masters,  such  as  have  not  joined  the  Cen- 
tral Association  or  recpxired  the  “ declaration,” 
have  benefited  during  the  strike  ; but,  the  ten- 
dency has  unquestionxibly  been  to  bring  ruin  to 
small  masters  and  Avorkinen  together.  It  is 
likely  to  be  one  of  the  results  of  an  unsuccessful 
strike  to  give  more  power  to  the  large  capitalist 
or  employer,  and  to  break  doAvn  the  employer 
Avho  has  sprung  from  the  class  of  the  Avorkmen. 
Whether  this  is  of  the  nature  of  an  advantage 
in  any  direction  Ave  Avill  not  noAV  examine,  but 
the  result  was  certainly  not  such  as  could  have 
been  desired  by  those  Avho  struck. 

It  is  evident  to  us  that  Avith  the  larger  em- 
ployers, mattern  Avih  very  soon  fall  into  their 
old  channel.  But  the  public,  looking  at  the 
oi^posite  statements,  will  have  some  difficulty 
in  understanding,  Avithout  explanation,  Iioav 
this  condition  of  things  avUI  be  attained.  There 
is  still  great  discrepancy  betAveen  reports  on 
the  two  sides,  of  the  number  of  meji  at  Avork  ; 
the  associated  masters,  hoAvever,  have  the  best 
foundation  for  Avhat  they  have  put  forth, 
namely,  the  positive  figures  Avhich  are  filled  in 
printed  forms,  and  are  sent  to  the  committee 
Aveekly,  and  then  added  up.  From  these  it 
appeared  at  the  commencement  of  this  week, 
tliat  there  Avere  7,620  men  at  AVork  under  the 
“declaration,”  or  about  3,000  more  than  at  the 
preAuous  week ; and  this  leads  the  committee 
to  suppose  that  many  men  Avill  begin  to  appre- 
hend their  places  may  be  filled,  and  that  there 
Avill  be  an  addition  of  several  thousands  by 
next  Tuesday,  or  before  the  Aveek  following. 
The  Conference  do  not  admit  that  any  number 
of  men  such  as  that  stated  by  the  masters,  are 
at  work,  whether  draAvn  from  their  ranks  or 
otherwise.  They  placed  pickets  last  AA-eek  at 
the  shops,  and  works  in  progress,  of  some  of 
the  leading  builders  ; and  the  ditferonces  be- 
tween their  numbers  and  those  furnisliod  by 
the  masters  themselves,  are  considerable.  For 
instance,  they  reported  Messi-s.  Wm.  Cubitt 
& Co.  as  having  had  203  men  and  boys  at 
Avork,  Avhilst  the  statement  of  the  same  firm 
appears  to  be  that  they  had  852  men.  5Ir. 


jVIoxon’s  men,  at  the  High-level  sewer  works, 
reported  by  the  Conference  as  31,  are  other- 
Avise  stated  as  868  ; Mr.  Kelk’s,  325,  includ- 
ing navvies,  as  674 ; Messrs.  Patman  and 
Fotheruigham’s,  3 boys,  as  71  men  ; Messrs. 
Mansfield  and  Son’s,  19  men  and  boys, 
as  87  men  ; Messrs.  Browne  & Robinson’s, 
14  men  as  69  ; and  large  returns  are  made 
by  other  firms,  Avhich  do  not  appear  to 
liaA'e  been  taken  account  of  by  the  Confer- 
ence. The  official  return  of  the  Conference,  of 
the  money  paid  on  Monday,  also  show.s  that 
there  were  fewer  recipients  of  the  fund  to  the 
number  of  501,  as  compared  with  the  previous 
Aveek,  Avhicb  had  shown  a diminution  of  only 
21  recipients  from  the  Aveek  before  that. 
The  dividend  Avas  at  the  rate  of  4s.  a man 
to  the  operatives,  6,454,  exclusive  of  Trollope’s 
men,  avIio  Avero  paid  each  12s.  skilled,  and  8s. 
unskilled.  The  aggregate  sum  distributed  Avas 
1,3281.  4s.  or  21.  8s.  less  than  the  amount 
paid  away  on  the  preA'ious  week.  Whether 
the  .500,  or  larger  number  of  men,  have 
accepted  the  “ declaration,”  or  haA’-e  procured 
Avork  in  another  Avay,  and  thus  in  either  manner 
have  ceased  to  be.  dependent  on  the  funds,  we 
have  no  means  of  knoAving.  But  it  Avill  be 
observed  that  the  number  of  men  employed 
under  the  “ declaration,”  added  to  the  number 
relieved  by  the  Conference,  leaves  a very  large 
remainder,  of  Avhose  present  mode  of  existence 
there  is  no  account  Avhatever.  The  number  of 
men  talked  of,  about  tAvo  months  ago,  by  Lord 
Brougham  and  Mr.  Tite  as  thrown  out  of 
employment,  was  90,000,  an  exaggerated  state- 
ment, for  w'hicli  the  men  at  the  same  date  sub- 
stituted tJie  figures  20,000, — whilst  the  number 
of  the  Avhole  of  the  trade  in  London  was  put  at 
60,000.  We  have  reason  to  think  the  real 
number  tliroAvn  out  by  the  strike  and  lock-out 
was  about  26,000.  Tlierc  are,  therefore,  11,000 
or  12,000  jnen  to  be  accounted  for.  Many  of 
these  Avould  be  found  to  belong  to  trades 
not  recognized  in  the  Conference,  as  the  smiths  ; 
and  some  Avill  be  non-society  men  Avho  have 
not  procured  Avork  at  the  present  time.  There 
must,  hoAvoA’cr,  still  be  a very  large  remainder. 
Some  of  these  already  have  emigrated, — if  to 
Melbourne,  we  fear  only  to  find  the  ignorance 
of  the  question  of  capital  and  labour  as  de- 
stmetive  in  its  tendency  as  it  is  in  the  mother 
country.  The  bulk  of  the  remainder,  however, 
Avould  be  met  Avitli  perhaps  in  the  province.?. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  strike,  some  of 
the  masters  Avere  able  to  export  men  to  the 
country,  Avhere  they  could  be  preserved  at 
Avork,  Avithout  the  “ declaration,”  in  readiness  for 
the  resumption  of  hu.^iness  in  London ; and 
this,  combined  Avitli  the  preference  by  the 
Avorkmen,  aftbrds'’the  reason  Avhy  certain  firms 
have  been  able  at  once  to  present  the  figures 
Avhicli  haA’^e  been  largo  enougli  to  be  received 
with  discredit.  Men  have  come  from  the 
coixntiy  ; but  some  of  them  arc  old  hands,  who 
haA’e  with  satisfaction  to  themselves  and  their 
employers,  been  kept  out  of  reach  of  the  Con- 
ference. It  Avill  be  seen  that  the  circumstances 
of  this  employment  of  men  in  the  country, 
offer  a clue  to  the  objects  of  the  Conference  in 
such  proceedings  as  Avere  spoken  of  by  Messrs. 
Waller  & Son. 

The  question  further  has  advanced  to  solu- 
tion, inasmuch  as  the  actual  state  of  tlie  law  as 
regards  the  efficacy  for  protection  of  men 
desirous  to  Avork,  has  been  explained,  and 
enforced  in  cases  Avhere  the  obstruction  had 
reached  to  violence.  A correspondent  of  the 
Times,  Mr.  G.  D.  Webb,  referring  to  tlie  letter 
of  Messrs.  Waller  & Son,  stated  last  Aveek,  that 
by  the  laAv  of  England,  third  parties  had 
“ no  right  to  obstruct  or  intimidate  Avork- 
men either  hired  or  about  to  be  hired,  so 
as  to  induce  such  workmen  to  leave  their  em- 
ployment or  not  to  engage  themselves  and 
that  such  an  offence  amounted  to  a conspiracy, 
and  Avould  subject  the  convicted  persons  to 
very  severe  punishment.  If  this  be  con’eet, 
there  can  be  no  doAibt  of  the  illegality  of  some 
of  the  proceedings  on  the  part  of  the  Con- 
ference— those  even  Avhich  ffixve  not  gone  to 
the  length  of  personal  violence.  In  cases  of 
assault,  the  9th  of  George  IV.  c.  31,  s.  25, 

“ enacts  among  other  things  that  if  any  assault 
be  committed,  in  pursuance  of  any  con.spiracy 
to  raise  the  rate  of  Avages,  the  court  may  sen- 


tence the  offender  to  be  imprisoned,  with  or 
Avithout  hard  labour,  in  the  common  goal, , for 
any  term  not  exceeding  tAvo  years,  and  may 
also  fine  the  ofi’ender,  and  require  him  to  find 
sureties  for  keeping  the  jJCfice.”  A digest  ot 
the  existing  law  has  within  the  last  fcAv  days 
been  furnished  by  Lord  St.  Leonards,  Avith  an 
opinion.  The  digest  has  been  published.  It 
is  very  plain  as  showing  the  illegality  of  many 
recent  proceedings,  as  well  as  of  many  of  the 
printed  rules  of  the  societies.  The  Gth 
George  IV.  c.  129,  AA-lnch,  we  may  add,  AA’as 
passed  “ to  repeal  the  laAvs  relating  to  combi- 
nation of  Avorkmen,  and  to  make  other  pro- 
visions in  lieu  thereof,”  Lord  St.  Leonards 
says,  “ .states  that  combinations  interfering 
with  the  free  employment  of  capital  and 
labour,  are  injurious  to  trade  and  commerce, 
dangerous  to  tlie  tranf[uillity  of  the  country, 
and  especially  to  the  interests  of  all  Avho  are 
concerned  in  them.  The  object  of  the  Act  is 
then  declared  to  be  to  make  provision  us  Avell 
for  the  security  and  personal  freedom  of 
indmdual  Avorkmen  in  the  disposal  of  their 
.skill  and  labour,  as  for  the  security  of  properly 
and  persons  of  masters  and  employers.”  The 
Act  then  makes  punishable  by  imprisonment, 
not  exceeding  three  months  with  or  without 
hard  lahoiu’,  the  following  ofienccs,  A’iz.  : — 

" Where  any  person  shall  by  violence  to  the  person  or 
property,  or  by  threats  or  by  intimidation,  or  by  molest- 
ing', or  ill  any  way  obstructing  another, — 

1 . Force  or  endeavour  to  force  any  journeyman,  manu- 
facturer, or  workman,  or  other  person  to  depart  from 
Ilia  hiring,  eitiployment,  or  work,  or  to  return  his  work 
before  it  is  finished ; 

2.  Or  prevent  or  endeavour  to  prevent  any  journeyman, 
manufacturer,  workman,  or  other  person  not  being  hired 
or  employed,  from  liiring  himseif  to  or  from  accepting 
work  or  employment  from  any  person  or  persons  ; 

3.  Or  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  or  inducing  any  other 
person  to  belong  to  any  club  or  association,  or  to  con- 
tribute to  any  common  fund,  or  to  pay  any  flue  or  penalty, 
or  on  account  of  his  not  belonging  to  any  club  or  assr- 
ciatlon,  or  not  having  contributed  or  having  refused  to 
contribute  to  any  common  fund;  or  to  pay  any  tine  or 
penalty ; or  on  account  of  his  not  having  complied,  or  his 
refusing  to  comply  with  any  rules,  orders,  resolutions,  or 
regulations  made  to  obtain  an  advance  or  to  reduce  the 
rate  of  wages,  or  to  lessen  or  alter  the  hours  of  working, 
or  to  decrease  or  alter  the  quantity  of  work,  or  to  regulate 
the  mode  of  carrying  on  any  manufacture,  trade,  or  busi- 
ness, or  the  mauagement  tlicreof  j 

•1.  Or  shall  lorce  or  endeavour  to  force  any  manufac- 
tiirer  or  person  carrying  on  any  trade  or  business  to 
make  any  alterations  m his  mode  of  regulating,  manag- 
ing, or  carrying  on  such  trade,  manufacture,  or  bu'-ii.ess, 
or  to  limit  his  number  of  apprentices  or  the  number  or 
description  of  his  journeymen,  workmen,  or  servants.” 

The  Act,  howeA’cr,  provides  for  meetings  and 
arrangements,  Avhether  of  masters  or  men,  rela- 
tive to  the  AAMges  or  prices,  or  lioiirs  of  Avork, 
Avhicli  may  be  agreed  upon  between  the  per- 
sons present  at  the  meeting,  as  to  lie  required 
or  demanded  : that  is  to  say,  there  is  the  same 
laAv  applicable  to  cither  interest ; — Avhilst  by  an 
Act  of  the  present  year  (22nd  Victoria,  c.  34) 
passed  to  amend  and  explain  the  former  Act,  it 
i.s  provided, — 

'‘That  no  one,  whether  in  actual  employment  or  not, 
shall  by  reason  merely  of  his  entering  into  any  agreement 
with  any  workmen,  or  other  person  or  persons,  for  the 
purpose  of  fixing  or  endeavouring  to  fix  the  rate  of  wages 
or  remuneration  at  which  they,  or  any  of  them,  shall 
work,  or  by  reason  merely  of  his  endeavouring  peaceably 
and  in  a reasonable  manner,  and  without  threats  or  in- 
timidation, direct  or  indirect,  to  persuade  others  to  cease 
or  abstain  from  work,  in  order  to  obtain  the  rate  of 
wages  or  the  altered  hours  of  labour  so  fixed  or  agreed 
upon,  shall  be  deemed  or  taken  to  be  guilty  of  ‘ molesta- 
tion or  obstruclion  ’ within  the  meaning  of  the  former 
^ct.  and  shall  not  therefore  be  subject  to  pro-ecution  or 
indictment  for  conspiracy.  But  itis  provided  that  nothing 
contained  in  this  later  Act  shall  authorize  any  workman 
to  break  or  depart  from  any  contract,  or  authorize  any 
attempt  to  induce  any  workman  to  break  or  depart  from 
any  contract.” 

We  understand  this  interpretation  of  the 
laAV  to  be  that  alone  Avhicli  is  consistent 
Avith  the  public  interests,  and  the  respec- 
tive rights.  The  Uiav  preserves  the  utmost 
liberty  to  each  indmdual,  or  class,  that  i.s 
compatible  Avith  the  liberties  of  others.  It 
recognizes  no  right  on  the  part  of  a society 
to  coerce  in  any  manner  the  actions  of  those 
Avho  do  not  care  to  belong  to  a society  : it 
simply  goes  to  mete  out  equal  justice  and 
liberty  to  each  of  the  three  parties — the  society 
man,  the  non-society  man,  and  the  employer, 
or  buyer  of  labour.  We  liaA'e  been  told  much 
of  the  excellent  tendency  of  the  rules  of  the 
societies,  and  Ave  are  not  unacquainted  Avitli 
those  Avhich  are  printed,  and  othei's  Avhich  are 
understood  and  acted  upon.  There  is  much 
in  the  printed  rules  to  condemn  them  according 
to  any  code  of  justice  or  of  morals  ; but  there  is 
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little  which  wonlcl  lead  to  supposition  of  the  prac- 
tices which  are  most  notorious  on  the  occasion  of 
Btrihes— did  not  such  practices,  and  indeed  every 
sort  of  intimidation  and  violence  follow  naturally 
from  the  effort  to  carry  the  rules  into  practice. 
So  lonf'  as  the  societies  pursue  their  objecte  by 
means  which  are  of  the  nature  of  a despotism, 
and  are  inconsistent  with  true  liberties  of  the 
people,  so  long  will  the  title  of  the  operative 
classes  to  representation  in  the  legislature  be 
withheld  from  them. 

Looking  at  the  rules  of  the  Operative  Masons 
Society,  which  as  a benefit  society  is  well  con- 
ducted, and  is  ill  many  respects  a model  of 
organization,  we  find  that  after  expressing  that 
one  of  the  chief  objects  of  the  society  is  “ to  regu- 
late the  price  and  lessen  the  hours  of  labour,”  and 
“ to  bring  into  practice  among  its  members 
the  truly  valuable  object  of  a self-protecting  power 
against  the  selfish  arid  unprincipled  proceedings  of 
the  capitalist,”— fallacies  of  principle  thus  disclos- 
ing themselves  at  the  outset.— they  provide  for 
publication,  annually,  of  a “black  listj”  for  the 
abolition  of  overtime,  tending  as  they  say  to 
general  injury  of  the  members  by  keeping  some 
out  of  employment,  and  for  fines  on  members  who 
persist  in  so  working ; for  restricting  employers  in 
several  matters,  as  “ introducing  iiidividual-s  not  of 
the  trade,”  and  for  resisting  “ such  infringe- 
ments” as  the  refusal  of  nrm-inemhers  to  con- 
tribute to  the  society.  The  Progressive  Society 


been  found  earlier.  The  chief  credit  of 
the  approximation  must  certainly  be  con- 
sidered due  to  Mr.  Hamott  and  the  other  re- 
presentatives of  the  masons.  Considerable  differ- 
ence prevailed  within  the  last  week  amongst  the 
London  men  with  reference  to  abandonment  of 
the  nine  hours;  but  this  we  are  assured  on  the 
part  of  the  masters  has  been  now  unreservedly 
made  by  the  masons. 

The  particulars  of  the  negotiation  are  instruc- 
tive, as  showing  the  advantage  of  these  personal 
communications  or  agencies  of  conciliation,  which 
we  lately  showed  would  so  much  lessen  tlie  pro- 
bability of  disputes.  The  view  may  be  right 
that  arhilration  is  not  to  be  looked  to  in  disputes 
between  masters  and  workmen;  that  it  would  be 
equivalent  to  a sacrifice  of  just  rights;  and  the 
reasons  which  induced  Lord  Cranworth  to  decline 
to  arbitrate  in  the  engineers’  strike  in  1852  are 
perfectly  correct.  IVe  wish  we  could  quote  the 
whole  letter, — but  Lord  Cranworth  said,  “ I can- 
not wonder  that  the  masters  refuse  to  agree  to  any 
arbitration  that  is  to  impose  on  them  any  restriction 
whatever  as  to  the  terms  on  which  they  are  to 
contract  with  their  men.  No  one  ought  to  pre- 
sume to  define  such  terms  any  more  than  to  bind 


the  flint  glass  manufactory  of  Messrs.  Pellatt  & 
Co.  to  which  we  now  wander,  thinking  of  those 
days  when  even  windows  of  horn  were  luxuries ; 
when  it  was  the  custom  of  the  nobility  to  re- 
move the  glazing  of  their  residences  from  place 
to  place  with  the  same  care  as  the  plate  and 
other  valuables. 

Glass  now,  thanks  to  the  efforts  of  science  and 
enterprise,  is  available  for  the  use  of  both  rich  aud 
poor.  It  is  not  only  a comfort  and  thing  of  beauty 
in  our  dwellings,  but  is  made  available  for  a 
hundred  other  useful  and  domestic  purposes. 
Common  as  this  commodity  now  fortunately  is, 
few  think  or  even  know  of  the  care,  skill,  aud 
study  required  to  bring  it  to  its  present  state  of 
cheapness  and  perfection.  Let  us,  then,  with  the 
kind  permission  of  the  proprietors,  enter  the 
“ Falcon  Glass  Works,”  remembering,  amongst 
other  things,  that  glass  is  made  not  only  greatly  to 
conduce  to  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  man, 
but  by  C-xtending  his  views  to  other  worlds, 
enables  him  to  form  some  conception  of  theii* 
multitude,  and  to  trace  the  laws  by  which  their 
motions  arc  governed,  whilst  his  ideas  are  enlarged 
bj'  viewing  the  meclianicism  of  the  most 
minute  objects  of  creation.  Glass  is  a non- 


the men  as  to  the  terms  which  they  ought  to  sub- ; conductor  of  electricity,  and  has  also  the  property 
luit  to  in  favour  of  the  masters.  The  obvious  duty  ; of  resisting  most  acids  and  alkalis,  and  is  therefore 
and  interest  of  the  men  is  to  treat  the  matter  as  a | an  object  of  great  importance  to  the  chemist  and 
mere  question  of  bar<»ain.”  And  he  continues j manufacturer.  With  the  exception  of  the  diamond. 
If  once  they  do  that— if  once  they  allow  that ; all  the  precious  stones  are  similar  in  their  compo- 


of  Operative  Carpcnte'rs  ao.l  Joiners  seem  io  l,ave  the  master  is  ‘at  liberty  to  propose  his  own  terms  sUion  to  manufactnml 
«.eir  rules  framed  on  shnl’ar  principles , and  the  I and  the  workman  to  accept  or  reject  them,  I t'O" 


» accept  or  reject 

GenVrar  Laws  of  the  Jletropolitan  Society  of  ^ should  think  the  masters  would,  I am  sure  they 


(>perative  Bricklayers,”  1857,  say — “ That  shall  a 
bricklayer  who  has  at  any  time  gone  to  work  on 
a job  when  a strike  has  taken  place  (sanctioned 
by  this  society)  go  to  work  with  members  of  this 
society,  the  said  members  may  resist  the  same  (if 
they  cannot  come  to  any  satisfactory  arrangement 
with  the  said  ‘ black  ’),  by  first  making  application 
to  the  foreman  or  master,  a.s  the  case  may  he,  for 
the  immediate  discharge  of  the  said  ‘black  and 
if  be  will  not  comply,  the  members  shall  be  em- 
powered to  strike  and  picket  the  job  at  the  time,” 
&c.  Another  law  imposes  a fine  for  taking  task- 
work, or  for  employing  any  other  than  a brick- 
layer to  do  bricklayer’s  work.  Similar  objects 
and  rules  are  amongst  those  put  forward  by  the 
General  Society  of  Operative  Plasterers,  who  seek 
to  protect  themselves  from  the  “vast  inllux  of 
hoys  and  men,  who  are  not  plasterers,”  introduced 
iuto  the  trade  “by  selfish  and  unprincipled  specu- 
lators in  our  labour.”  Jlany  of  such  rules,  and 
especially  the  means  by  which  they  are  carried 
into  operation,  are  now  proved  to  be  at  variance 
with  what  is  the  liberty  of  the  subject  and  the 
laiv  of  the  land.  This  view  of  the  case  has  been 
put  before  a deputation  of  intelligent  men  repre- 
senting the  society  of  masons,  in  an  interview 
which  lasted  six  or  eight  hours  of  one  of  the 


ought,  to  he  quite  ready  to  listen  to  any  sugges- 
tions of  the  men  as  to  any  modifications  of  the 
system  which  should  be  more  agreeable  to  them, 
without  infringing  on  the  free  agency  of  their 
employers.”  But  this  non-acccptance  of  arliira- 
tion  as  in  place  in  the  matter  of  disputes  between 
masters  and  workmen,  says  nothing  to  controvert 
the  belief  that  effectual  means  might  be  adopted 
for  coneiliaiion,  or  for  the  prevention  of  disputes 
altogether.  The  best  moans  were  shown  in  Mr. 
Maekinnon’s  committee  to  be  personal  communi- 
cation between  the  master  and  his  men ; and  we 
have  already  stated  our  impression  tliat  in  this 
respect,  at  the  outset  of  the  strike,  there  was 
something  wanting  that  might  have  prevented 
what  occurred,  and  those  consequences  winch 
remain.  The  act  of  unfairness  by  winch  one  finn 
would  have  been  placed  at  a disadvantage  in  com- 
petition, was,  however,  properly  met. 

In  addition  to  the  proposal  of  the  masons  on 
Tuesday  last,  one  was  made  by  tlie  Conference — 
being  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  masters’  com- 
mittee hy  Mr.  Jay.  It  was  to  tho  effect  that  the 


can  only  combine  under  the  influence  of  heat. 
Thus  informed,  we  proceed  to  the  chamber  in 
which  the  raw  material  for  making  the  Huit  glass 
is  prepared,  and  mixed  ready  for  melting. 

Here,  in  a state  ready  for  use,  is  a large  quan- 
tity of  mixture,  of  bright  scarlet  colour,  which 
consists  of  five  ingredients,  v?z.  sand,  which  forms 
the  chief  body ; red  lead,  which  gives  the  scarlet 
colour,  that  evaporates  on  exposure  to  the  heat 
of  melting ; potash  (prepared  from  seaweed) ; salt- 
petre; and  a small  quantity  of  the  oxide  of  man- 
ganese. Tiiese  ingredients,  with  one  exception, 
are  brought  from  various  and  distant  parts  of  the 
world.  The  sand  used  at  this  manufactory  is 
brought  from  the  Forest  of  Fontainebleau,  aud  is 
preferable  to  any  other.  In  former  times  con- 
glomerated silica  (Hint),  was  used  for  glassniaking  : 
experienco  has,  however,  shown  that  this  body 
gramilated  as  sand  is  better  adapted  for  the  pur- 
pose. The  gi-aiu  of  the  sand  is  required  to  be 
even  and  regular,  because  if  large  it  needs  an 
excess  of  alkali  and  fuel,  and  if  the  division  be  too 
minute,  it  is  apt  to  conglomerate  in  melting,  in 
which  state  the  alkali  fails  to  attach  the  masses. 


mm  will' re«nmc'woik  upon  tho  withdrawal  of  ! ‘he  glass  as  white  specks  Lynn 

the  “declaration,”  leaving  the  question  which  was  Alum  Bay,  Isle  of  \\  iglit,  and  Aylesbury, 

atlssneontheOthofAngnst  to  he  settled  by  a ! ISnckhigharashire,  were  amongst  the  places  famous 
committee  of  six  members  of  the  Central  Assooia-  , for  H'o  sopplj  of  this  article,  but  since  the  repeal 


daVi'  in  this  week  snhseiment  to  that  of  the  1 tlon,  and  six  of  the  Conference.  Upon  this  pro-  | of  the  .Preiich  export  duty,  the  neighhonrhood  of 
meetiiiirof  the  master^  whereat  the  masons  had  posal,  the  committee  resolved,  ns  reported,  that  J^oi'tamebleau  has  supplied  the  pnncipa  gk  • 
mbmufed  thronrfilS-’jIvmr  to  ! the  Confe.ence  being  an  irresponsible*  body,  and  | works  hi  ISurope.  This  sand  when  ivashed  and 

resume  work  on  riie  hours*  of  labour  as  previous  I their  proceedings  having  been  entirely  illegal,  the  bulked  for  the  purpose  of  depmiug  it  o - 

to  the  dispute,  the  masters  to  dispense  with  the  j committee  could  not  recognize  them  as  a proper 
“declaration.”  This  offer  having  been  courteously  | medium  of  comminiication  between  the  Associa- 
decllned  bv  the  committee,  on  the  ground  that , tion  and  their  workmen.  It  was  hardly  to  be 
the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  withdrawing  the  “de-  ] expected  that  the  ma-sters  would  be  satisfied  that 
claration”  which  had  been  taken  by  nearly  8,000  the  matter  in  dispute  should  revert  to  the  old 
men,  were  insiiperahlo;  it  was  proposed  to  the  | position  • they  could  then  only  look  to  the  neces- 


deputation  .at  the  subsequent  interview  which  we  [ sity  of  going  over  the  old  ground  again, 
have  mentioned,  that  the  Operative  Society  t Though  tlie  questions  in  dispute  cannot  be  con- 
should  assent  to  the  revision  of  their  rules  by  ! sidered  as  settled,  and  may  even  remain  open  for 
some  high  legal  authority,  and  to  the  excision  j weeks,  the  withdrawal  of  the  masons  from  the 
from  them  of  all  matter  a*t  variance  with  the  law  ! Conference,  and  the  conciliatory  spirit  which  pre- 
of  the  land,  whereupon  the  necessity  for  the  j vails  as  regards  this  one  branch  of  the  operatives, 
“declaration”  would  no  longer  exist.”  This  not  j constitute  a more  hopeful  position  than  has  existed 
having  met  with  the  approval  of  the  masons  In  since  the  strike  commenced, 
the  form  in  which  it  was  put,  it  was  resolved,  at  a ‘ 
meeting,  held  at  the  Freemason’s  Tavern,  just  as 
we  were  going  to  press, — 


“ Tliat  the  Masons’  deputation  be  informed  that  the 
Central  Association  consider  that  the  most  practicable 
method  of  arriving  at  an  adjustment  of  differences  would 
be  the  revision  of  such  rules  and  bye-laws,  in  xo 
far  as  Ihfi)  affect  the  employers  and  employed,  within  the 
Metropolitan  Postal  District,  as  shall  be  considered  by 
some  eminent  impartial  authority'  to  be  contrary  to  the 
spirit  of  the  law  of  the  land;  and  that  in  particular  nil 
rules  and  practices  should  be  removeil  which  interfere 
with  the  freedom  of  workmen,  or  prevent  members  of 
Trades  Unions  from  working  with  other  workmen.” 

The  masons  were  to  meet  the  same  evening,  to 
receive  the  report  of  their  deputation. 

We  believe  the  interviews  were  conducted  in 
the  most  amicable  spirit  on  both  sides;  and  we 
are  only  led  to  ask,  if  the  masters  could  find  the 
way  to  relax  such  of  their  rules  as  may  have 
prevented  acCi-ss  of  previous  deputations  to 
them,  why  some  means  of  coming  to  the 
present  favourable  position  couhl  not  have 


A SKETCH  OF  THE  FALCON  GLASS 
WORKS. 

In  days  gone  by,  when  only  one  bridge  crossed 
the  Tiianies  at  London;  when  Shakspeare  might 
have  taken  his  sculler  at  the  Temple,  and  been 
rowed  over  to  the  Globe  Theatre;  when  the  Bear- 
I gardens  were  in  tlieir  glory,  and  rank  and  fashion 
flocked  to  Baiiksideto  witness  brutal  sports;  then 
glass  was  an  expensive  luxury,  only  to  be  obtained 
by  the  most  affluent ; and  the  neighbourhood  on 
the  south  side  of  the  Thames,  between  London  and 
Blackfriars  bridges,  presented  a very  different 
appearance  to  the  busy  scene  to  be  noticed  in 
our  own  time. 

The  old  palace  of  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  and 
nearly  all  traces  of  the  buildings  erected  in  Queen 
Elizabeth’s  days,  have  passed  away,  and  busy 
manufactories  of  various  kinds,  wharfs  and  ware- 
houses, skirt  this  jiortion  of  the  Thames. 

Amongst  the  most  noticeable  of  these  works  is 


bonaccous  matter,  is  of  a beautiful  colour,  a little 
whiter  than  cream-colour,  and  remarkably  fine  in 
grain. 

The  red  lead  is  carefully  manufactured  near 
Birmingham. 

The  potash-alkali  for  glassmaking  is  brought 
from  Montreal,  in  America,  but  is  refined  in  Lon- 
don, until  it  becomes  “ 93'’of purity.  The  oxide  of 
manganese  is  also  brought  from  America. 

The  usual  formula  for  Hint  glass  is  one  part  by 
weight  of  alkali,  t'vo  of  lead,  and  three  of  sand. 
The  quantity  of  the  oxide  of  manganese  used  is 
very  small,  but  no  good  Hint  glass  can  be  made 
without  it.  If  all  the  materials  used  for  making 
this  description  of  glass  were  pure,  it  would  uot 
he  colourless  without  the  manganese,  for  invariably 
a green  tint  would  be  produced  by  deoxidation  ; 
tlie  greater  the  degree  of  heat,  the  greater  the 
amount  of  deoxidation,  and  consequently  the 
deeper  the  tint.  To  prevent  this  the  oxide  of 
manganese  is  used ; it  bolds  combined  a large 
amount  of  oxygen,  and  has  the  property  of  part- 
ing with  it  very  slowly,  and  supplies  to  the  other 
materials,  daring  the  fusion,  sufficient  oxygen  to 
maintain  them  in  a certain  state  of  oxygenation,  in 
which  state  only  a colourless  glass  can  be  obtained ; 
if  too  much  of  this  oxide  is  used,  the  glass  is  of  a 
purple  tint. 

A very  small  quantity  of  the  oxide  of  man- 
ganese changes  the  tint  of  a large  body  of  melted 
gliiss;  one  quarter  of  an  ounce  making  a visible 
difference  in  16  cwt.  of  glass. 

The  materials,  after  having  been  carefully 
weighed,  are  then  intimately  mixed,  and  upon 
this  the  homogeneity  of  the  melted  mass  depends; 
homogeneity  is  one  of  the  great  desiderata  in  glass. 
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Although  the  mixing  of  the  materials  for 
making  the  glass  is  a process  requiring  simply 
great  care,  the  supply  of  the  exact  proportions 
demands  the  greatest  judgment  and  experi- 
ence ; the  condition  of  the  weather,  the  quality 
of  the  fuel,  and  other  matters  have  to  be  care' 
fully  considered.  This  delicate  operation  is  per- 
formed by  Mr.  Pellatt  himself,  and  upon  the 
nicety  of  this  preparation  the  quality  of  the  glass 
in  a great  measure  depends. 

Xear  the  mixing-room,  where  the  various  mate- 
rials are  stored,  parties  are  at  work  washing, 
cleaning,  and  sorting  broken  and  old  glass,  which 
is  purchased  at  about  10^.  a ton  from  the  marine 
store  dealers.  The  old  glass  is  broken  up,  and  mixed 
with  a portion  of  the  new  materials:  this  is  used 
for  glass  of  an  ordinary  quality;  for  the  very  best 
glass  virgin  materials  only  are  used.  Before 
leaving  this  part  of  the  manufactory  it  wIU  he 
worth  while  to  note  the  means  by  which  the 
varied  colours  of  glass  are  produced. 

Iron,  cobalt,  manganese,  gold,  and  uranium, 
are  the  metals  used  for  colouring  glass;  and  these 
bases,  in  combination  with  various  propertions  of 
o.xygen,  produce  all  the  coloured  glass  in  general 
use. 

The  ordinary  shades  of  green  are  the  product 
of  the  oxides  of  iron  and  copper  in  dift'erent 
proportions;  the  yellow  tint  is  due  to  the  iron, 
and  the  blue  tint  to  the  copper.  The  carburet  of 
iron  gives  a dull  yellow  colour;  blue  is  produced 
by  the  oxide  of  cobalt;  purple  by  the  oxide  of 
manganese;  and  the  varieties  of  rose  and  ruby  by 
the  oxide  of  gold ; topaz  is  given  by  the  oxide  of 
uranium;  and  emerald-green  by  the  same  metal, 
with  the  addition  of  a small  quantity  of  copper. 
Glas.s  is  rendered  opaque  by  the  addition  of 
arsenic;  and  the  peculiar  colour  of  the  opal  is 
produced  by  the  phosphate  of  lime.  The  quality 
of  all  colour  in  glass  is  the  result  of  a proper 
degree  of  heat  during  the  fusion  of  the  materials. 
A variety  of  colours  upon  the  same  article  is 
produced  by  a tbiu  coating  of  eacli  being  united 
in  the  manipulation,  so  that  iti  the  after  process 
of  cutting,  one  colour  or  more  is  made  to  appear 
as  is  desired. 

In  the  furnace  used  for  melting  the  glass  nine 
or  ten  crucibles,  or  pots,  are  fi.xed;  these  are  com- 
posed of  tho  finest  Stourbridge  fire  clay,  which 
contains  6k  parts  silica  and  3J-  parts  alumina. 
Care  is  required  to  get  rid  of  all  impurities, 
for  the  smallest  specie  or  air  bubble,  even 
a hair,  is  liable  to  make  a fracture  in  the  pot, 
and  cause  much  loss  and  trouble.  Those  melting 
crucibles,  when  tempered  and  ready  for  use,  are 
vovth  lOL  and  upwards,  each.  When  required  to 


that  thousands  of  glasses  of  this  description  are 
made  which  will  contain  as  nearly  as  possible  the 
same  quantity  of  liquid,  and  scarcely  vary  in 
weight,  by  the  same  process.  Glass  vessels  of  all 
sizes,  and  of  circular  shapes,  are  thus  produced. 
The  drops  and  other  portion  of  chandeliers  and 
other  solid  substances,  are  cast  in  moulds ; square 
bottles,  with  names  upon  them,  are  formed  by 
being  blown  into  moulds  which  have  been  deeply 
engraved.  The  moulds  open  in  the  middle  to 
allow  the  hot  glass  attached  to  the  blow-pipe  to 
be  admitted,  and  the  bottle  to  be  taken  out 
when  set. 

If  the  various  articles  are  of  the  proper  form 
and  without  any  fiaws  or  other  blemishes,  they 
are^  carried  while  still  hot  to  the  annealing  oven, 
which  is  so  contrived  that  the  glass  is  allowed 
gradually  to  cool.  The  reason  of  this  is  to  pre- 
vent the  glasses  from  cracking,  as  they  would 
surely  do  if  allowed  to  cool  suddenly  in  the  ordi- 
nary atmosphere.  We  are  told  that,  in  cooling, 
glass  contracts  in  volume ; but,  being  a very  bad 
conductor,  the  surface  chills  and  coutracts,  while 
the  interior  is  still  semifinid.  The  solidifying  of 
the  exterior  confines  the  caloric,  and  it  is  in  all 
probability  the  pressure  upon  the  surface  by  the 
latent  caloric  which  causes  the  fracture  of  the 
glass  on  suddenly  cooling.  Tlie  annealing  oven  is 
arched,  and  of  considerable  length.  The  heat 
when  the  glass  is  first  placed  is  great,  but  it  is  so 
contrived  that  the  glass  is  gradually  allowed  to  cool 
as  it  reaches  tho  further  eud.  Two  railways  pass 
along  tho  oven,  on  which  square  iron  trays,  on  which 


These  appearances  yield  to  a transparent  body 
filled  with  a thousand  air  bubbles ; the  white 
colour  now  gives  place  to  a light  purple  tint,  pro- 
duced by  tile  oxygen  given  off  from  the  man- 
ganese. As  the  melting  continues,  the  purple 
tint  gradually  vanishes,  the  air  bubbles  become 
fewer  and  larger,  and  at  length  quite  disappear 
when  the  glass  is  fined  ready  for  use. 

In  melting  glass  the  heat  required  is  intense. 

All  the  crevices  around  the  furnace  are  luted  up, 
and  the  draught  is  obtained  in  the  manner  ju.st 
described.  It  is  necessary  that  the  heat  should  be 
evenly  distributed  throughout  the  whole  furnace, 
and  cause  a reverberation  of  the  flame  from  the 
centre  or  grate-room  of  the  furnace,  as  uiuch  as 
possible  to  all  points  of  the  circumference.  For 
this  and  other  reasons,  it  has  been  found  that  the 
circular  form  is  the  most  desirable  for  the  manu- 
facture of  flint  glass,  and  the  most  economical  as 
regards  the  supply  of  fuel. 

aVrouud  the  furnace,  which  has  been  properly 
charged,  is  a busy  scene.  At  each  of  the  ten 
apertures,  which,  like  so  many  blazing  eyes,  shine 
and  throw  out  an^intense  light  and  beat,  the  glas.s- 
blowers  are  at  work,  fashioning,  in  the  most  won- 
derful mannner,  difi’erent  objects,  some  of  them 
of  great  beauty.  In  one  part  the  workmen  are 
formingwine- glasses;  in  another,  tumblers,  or  de- 
canters, The  liquid  flint  glass  seen  through 
the  orifice  of  the  pot  is  of  a bright  yellow  colour, 
and  looks  opaque.  On  touching  the  burning 
metal  with  one  end  of  the  pipe  used  for  blowing 

the  glass,  it  seems  to  be  of  a consistence  equal  to  „ 

very  thick  paint ; on  turning  round  the  pipe,  tho  | the  glasses  are  placed,  can  be  drawn.  These  trays 
fused  glass  readily  adheres  to  it,  and  with  ease . cun  be  hooked  together,  and  as  sooJi  as  one  has 
either  large  or  small  quantities  can  be  taken  from  been  filled  and  allowed  to  remain  a sufficient  time 
the  pot.  This  part  of  the  operation  requires  ! in  the  heat,  it  is  passed  on  and  gradually  cooled, 
much  skill  and  experience,  and  it  seems  wonderful  j It  takes  several  hours  to  reach  the  other  eud  of 
with  what  exactness  the  proper  quantity  of  hot  i the  oven,  but  when  it  does  so  it  is  cold  and  ready 
glass  18  gathered  for  the  particular  work  in  hand.  | to  be  taken  to  the  glass-cutters,  to  be  cleaned  pre- 
1 he  tools  used  for  glass-blowing  nve  very  simple,  j viously  to  its  being  placed  in  the  warehouse.  A 
aud^  consist  of  a blowing  iron;  the  workman's  ' curtain  is  drawn  across  the  cool  eud  of  the  oven.  In 
chair;  a fiat  slab  of  metal,  on  which  the  glass  is  j order  to  prevent  the  breakage  of  the  partly  an- 
rolled  into  sometliiug  like  its  intended  shape;  uu  ! nealed  glass  by  a sudden  current  of  air. 
iron  rod,  of  about  the  same  length  as  the  blow- 1 Mr.  Pellatt  remarks  that  the  process  of  anueal- 
pipe;  callipers,  for  gauging  the  diameter  of  various  ' ing  nffecU  the  colour  of  the  glass,  the  amount  of 
parts  of  the  objects  to  bo  made ; there  are  other  ' change  depending  upon  the  nature  of  the  fuel  and 
measures  marked  for  the  height,  Ac.;  also  j the  period  of  time  during  which  the  glass  is  ex- 
shears or  scissors;  the  battledoor,  a flat  in- ■ posed  to  it.  Glass  of  a purple  tint  during  anneal- 
struinent  used  for^  squaring  the  bottoms,  and  ! iug  becomes  colourless  : if  the  process  be  too  long 
the  pincers,  for  taking  hold  of  the  worlc  alter  it  [ continued,  it  changes  to  green;  and  glass,  appar- 
lias  been  removed  from  tho  blow-pipe  or  rod.  The  : ently  colourless  previously  to  annealing,  is  after- 
proper  quantity  of  glass  having  been  taken  upon  j wards  tinged  with  green.  Tlie  more  carbonaceous 
the  pipe,  the  workman  proceeds  to  roll  it  on  , the  fuel  the  sooner  are  these  results  obtained, 
the.  slab  just  mentioned,  and  then,  by  a sort  i Glass,  previous  to  annealing,  is  move  brilliant  than 
. . , of  instinct,  to  blow  it  into  shape.  Wliile  ad-  after;  ami,  us  the  process  reduces  its  brilliancy, 

be  set  m the  furnace,  they  are  gradually  dried  and  miring  the  remarkable  exactness  with  which  the  , the  glass-maker  should  be  careful  of  the  decree  to 
heated  to  a great  heat.  men  perform  this  beautiful  operation,  and  , which  he  carries  the  process. 

The  time  these  pots  last  18  uncortain.  The  set- j looking  with  surprise  at  the  shapeless  piece  of  Having  glanced  at  the  men  emplovcd  in  ex- 
ting  of  one  of  them  is  attended  with  great  heat, ! glass  assuming  its  intended  form,  we  are  reminded  | amining  and  cleaning  the  manufactured  -lass  we 
and  requires  the  assis  ance  of  all  the  workmen  in  , that  glass-blowing  is  turning,  with  this  exception, ; pass  on  to  the  cutting-room,  where  a number  of 
this  part  of  the  establishment.  &ome  ot  the  pots  [ that  besides  an  action  upon  tiie  outer  surface  by  workmen  are  busily  engaged  iit  the  lathes  which 
contain  from  15  cwt.  to  a ton  of  metal,  which  compression,  tlie  reverse  action  may  be  used  when  ; witli  two  e.xceptions,  are  moved  by  steam  power! 

13  wortli  about  50L  ; this  is  liable  to  be  wasted  by  | required,  viz.  expansion  from  the  interior  by  blow-  “ . ..  ... 

fracture  of  one  of  the  vessels.  Carefully  stored  i ing.  Every  shape  that  can  be  turned  by  a simple 
are  a variety  of  those  crucibles  of  different  ages,  lathe  can  bo  produced  in  glass  by  blowing, 
waiting  to  be  used  in  case  of  any  emergency.*  | As  the  glass  cools  the  opaque  appearance. 

Before  visiting  the  furnace  it  is  worth  while  to  which  it  has  in  the  furnace,  changes,  and  it 
descend  to  a long  dark  chamber  open  to  the  air,  j appears  as  clour  as  crystal. 

that  leads  to  the  fire-grate,  which  by  its  glar-  [ When  in  the  hands  of  the  glass-blowers  the 
ing  heat  fuses  the  glass.  This  air  tunnel  admits  ! metal  while  hot  cau  be  severed  either  perpeu- 
the  only  current  of  air  which  is  supplied.  The  ; dicularly  or  horizontally,  by  drawing  a cold  iron 
fire,  in  which  coke  is  nnw  used  inst-ond  aP  point  across  it.  The  glass  can  also  be  cut  with  a 

pair  of  scissors  almost  as  readily  as  cloth.  It  can 
be  drawn  to  the  fineness  of  the  smallest  thread, 
or  blown  to  such  a degree  of  thinness  that  the 
particles  float  lightly  in  air.  In  the  manu- 
facture of  tumblers,  when  the  glass  has  been 
blown  to  a certain  size,  and  the  bottom  flat- 
tened with  the  battledore,  it  is  carefully 
ganged  at  the  bottom  and  in  the  middle.  A 
small  quantity  of  glass  is  then  gathered  from  the 
furnace  ou  the  point  of  the  iron  rod  already  re- 
ferred to ; and  us  it  is  a property  of  glass  at  a red 
heat,  that  one  piece  can  be  welded  to  another  by 
mere  contact,  it  is  easy  to  fix  the  piece  ofhot 
glass  ofl  the  rod  to  the  bottom  of  the  tumbler. 

The  cold  iron  point  is  then  applied  near  the  end 
of  the  blow-pipe,  and  the  yet  nusbapely  tumbler 
is  quickly  separated  from  it.  The  glass  has  now 
something  of  the  appearance  of  a round-bellied 
unfinished  bottle;  the  required  height  is  mea- 
sured by  the  gauge,  and  the  superfluous  glass 
cut  off  with  the  scissors.  The  tumbler  is  put 
within  the  glowing  heat  of  the  furnace,  is 
turned  rather  rapidly  round,  and  the  contracted 
part  gradually  expands,  and  becomes  of  the  re- 
quired shape.  It  is  then  taken  out,  straightened, 
and  finished  with  a wooden  instrument;  compared 
with  the  pattern,  and  weighed  in  a balance  pro- 
vided for  that  purpose.  It  is  singular  to  notice,  , 


fire,  in  which  coke  is  now  used  instead  of  coal,  is 
kept  burning  night  and  day,  and  from  year  to 
year,  so  long  as  the  furnace  lasts,-— a period  of 
from  five  to  ten  years.  In  old  times,  in  England, 
there  was  a superstition  that  if  a fire  was  kept 
burning  for  seven  years,  an  animal,  called  a sala- 
mander, would  be  generated,  wliich  would  be 
both  terrible  and  dangerous ! This  creature, 
said  to  be  of  the  dragon  species,  is  evidently  ex- 
tinct in  modern  times;  for  those  who  have  stoked 
these  furnace  fires  for  longer  than  the  stated 
period  have  not  seen  a specimen ! 

Returning  again  to  the  glass-house  floor,  we  are 
told  that  the  glass  - blowers  discontinue  their 
work  on  each  Thursday  night,  when  any  metal 
remaining  in  the  pots  is  taken  out  and  poured 
into  water.  This  causes  the  glass  to  break  into 
pieces,  and  then  the  pure  portions  are  taken  out 
and  sorted  for  remelting.  Each  pot  or  crucible  is 
afterwards  filled  with  the  mixture  which  has  been 
ah'cady  described  : this,  by  the  beat,  so  much  de- 
creases in  bulk  that  the  pots  require  filling  three 
times.  During  the  melting,  which  occupies  about 
sixty  hours,  the  glass  assumes  various  appearances. 
After  the  first  ten  or  twelve  hours  it  appears  a 

honeycombed  mass,  very  whiteandperfectly  opaque. 

* Portions  of  the  old  pots  ground  up  and  mixed 
with  fresh  clay  are  found  to  give  a better  product  than 
what  is  altogether  composed  of  the  fresh  materials 


Some  are  cutting  figures  and  patterns  with  iron 
wheels  and  sand  ; others  smootli  the  result  of  this 
first  operation  with  wheels  of  soft  stone,  and  then 
wooden  wheels  are  used  for  polishing  tlie  ])atteriis 
first  made  by  the  iron  wheel.  Drinking-glasses  of 
various  kinds,  desert  dishes,  jugs,  vases,  decanters, 
and  many  other  objects  were  undergoing  this 
process.  As  with  the  glass-blowing,  so  is  it  in 
this  department,  that  the  work  of  the  men  is  in  a 
great  measure  guided  by  the  eye.  A pattern  is  in 
the  first  instance  cut,  which  is  imitated  with 
singular  accuracy.  Glass-cutting  requires  a pecu- 
liar description  of  design.  The  object  to  be  at- 
tained is  to  present  such  a surface  to  the  rays  of 
light  that  instead  of  their  passing  directly  through 
the  glass,  they  may  be  broken  or  refiected,  so  that 
a play  of  light  is  always  oix  the  surface.  Mr. 
Pellatt  says,  that  in  order  to  eft'ect  this,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  lines  forming  the  figure  or  pat- 
tern upon  the  exterior  of  the  glass  be  the  reverse 
of  the  line  of  the  interior,  and  that  the  indenta- 
tions upon  the  surface,  or  the  projections  left 
by  them  form  angles.  In  the  cutting  called  the 
diamond  prism  cutting  this  object  is  at  once  at- 
tained. The  same  effect  is  also  produced  by  flat- 
ting, or  fiat  cutting,  because  whenever  two  flat 
cuts  meet,  an  angle  is  produced,  forming  with  the 
line  of  the  interior  an  imperfect  prism. 

The  engraving  of  glass  with  crests,  initials,  ami 
flower  patterns  is  a nice  art.  This  work  is  executed 
by  wheels  of  a smaller  size,  and  if  tastefully  done, 
has  a beautiful  appearance.  We  saw  some  exam- 
ples of  this  work,  chaste  and  elegant  in  design. 
The  foliage  and  flowers  were  drawn  with  freedom 
and  grace. 

We  found  on  inquiry  that  the  glass-engravers, 
cutters,  and  blowers  have  seldom  had  much  art- 
education,  and  doubtless  gi-eat  improvement 
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would  be  made  if  such  workmen  were  in  future 
trained  in  tbe  schools  of  art.  In  America,  we  are 
told,  glass  cutters  and  engravers  are  nearly 
all  able  to  draw  and  design.  If  this  were  gene- 
rally tbe  case  in  England,  where  the  hint  is  so 
suitable  for  the  purpose  of  glass-making  that  it 
Insures,  if  proper  means  be  used,  a supply  of  nmt- 
glass  more  pure  than  can  be  made  in  any  other 
country  in  the  world,  we  should  hit  upon  such 
desio'ns  and  new  combinations  of  ornament  and 
form  as  would  prevent  the  fear  of  foreign  com- 
petition in  the  British  market.  The  artistic 
khicatiou  of  the  eye  would  have  the  effect  of 
causing  the  blowers  to  produce,  with  greater  cer 
talnty,  refined  forms.  On  inquiring  of  some  of 
the  glass-cutters  the  effect  which  the  introduc- 
ti'jn  of  steam  power  bad  on  the  wages  of  the 
workmen,  we  were  told  that,  although  they  could 
produce  three  times  tbe  quantity — which  of  course 
enables  the  manufacturers  to  sell  tbe  article  at  a 
cheaper  rate — the  men  can  earn  better  wages 
than  in  the  days  when  tbe  old-fashioned  lathes, 
tm-ned  by  the  foot,  were  in  use.  The  labour  is 
also  less ; aud,  in  consequence  of  the  men  not 
being  required  to  keep  the  foot  aud  leg  in  action 
in  moving  the  treddle,  they  are  able  to  cut  tbe 
glass  with  greater  precision.  The  old  lathe  of 
the  glass-cutter,  as  well  as  that  of  the  potter, 
will  before  long  be  entirely  out  of  use.  It  might 
be  w'orth  while  to  secure  one  of  them  for  the  pur- 
pose of  placing  it  amongst  tbe  curiosities  aud 
machinery  in  the  Brompton  Museum.  The  grind- 
ing of  the  necks  of  uir-tight  bottles,  aud  the 
stoppers  and  other  operatious  are  going  forward. 
We  must,  however,  pass  them  by,  and  glance  at 
the  show-rooms,  where  are  stored  many  remarkable 
examples  of  the  brilliancy  of  the  glass  made  here. 
Models  of  the  Koh-i-noor,  and  other  celebrated 
diamonds,  which  look  not  less  pure  and  sparkling 
than  the  originals.  Large  masses  of  flint-glass 
are  exhibited,  cut  in  such  forms  as  to  produce 
rainbow  liues,  most  pleasing  to  tbe  eye.  It  seems 
strange  that  from  the  opaque  mass  of  sand, 
lead,  and  other  material,  a thing,  in  itself  so 
colourless,  pure,  and  lasting,  can  be  produced. 
Various  vessels  of  glass  have  been  modelled  on 
Etruscan  and  Greek  forms,  and  cut  in  the  proper 
patterns.  When  looking  at  these,  and  consider- 
ing that  the  glass-blower  must  do  bis  work 
at  once  — he  cannot  as  an  after-thought  add 
a little  or  take  away — the  elegance  of  some  of 
these  forms  seems  surprising.  There  are  other 
shapes  which  an  artist  might  consider  more 
choice,  but  manufacturers  are  obliged  to  suit 
various  tastes. 

While  here  we  were  enabled  to  solve  a diffi- 
culty which  has  often  arisen.  Most  persons  have 
noticed  that  the  surface  of  some  kinds  of  looking- 
glasses  becomes  dull  with  a sort  of  mildew,  and 
requires  constant  rubbing  and  cleaning.  The 
same  efl'ect  may  be  observed  in  windows;  one 
square  will  require  twice  the  trouble  of  the 
others,  and  yet  not  look  so  well.  Wine  glasses 
aud  decanters  are  affected  with  the  same  dulness; 
they  seem  to  get  coated  over  the  surface  with 
this*  impurity  iu  the  same  manner  as  most  metals 
do  in  damp  places.  Glass  properly  made,  as  has 
already  been  stated,  is  almost  imperishable.  The 
Portland  vase,  said  to  be  about  1,000  years  old, 
is  still  perfect  in  surface  and  details.  Tlie  sweat- 
ing of  glass,  which  is  an  indication  of  decay,  is 
caused  by  some  manufacturers — considering  the 
s-aviug  of  cost — using  soda  in  the  composition  of 
their  glass  instead  of  or  with  potash  ; and  although 
at  first  no  dill'erence  in  quality  can  be  detected,  yet 
eventually  it  will  be  found  that  the  glass  is  ren- 
dered useless  thereby,  from  tbe  minute  but 
perceptible  exudation  of  soda  appearing  like  a 
vapour  upon  the  surface.  If  water  be  used  in 
this  description  of  glass  containing  carbonate  of 
lime,  such  glass  is  soon  covered  with  an  opaque 
coating  which  cannot  be  removed.  This  arises 
from  the  water  having  a gre.ater  affinity  for  the 
soda  in  the  glass  than  for  the  lime  which  it  holds 
in  solution  j the  soda  is  therefore  taken  up  by  the 
water,  and  the  lime  deposited  ou  the  glass. 
Examples  of  this  imperfect  glass  may  be  seen, 
covered  thickly  with  a sort  of  crystalline  snb- 
stuuce : the  glass.  In  time,  cracks  and  fulls  to 
pieces.  This  should  be  a hint  to  housewives  and 
others  who  use  large  quantities  of  glass,  that 
owing  to  the  extra  breakage  aud  labour  of  clean- 
ing, the  cheap  glass  formed  of  wrong  materials  is 
the  most  expensive  in  the  end.  In  the  Falcon 
Glass-works  there  appears  to  be  every  necessary 
arrangement  for  producing  the  best  possible 
material. 


BYZANTIUM  AND  ITS  ARCHITECTURE.* 

It  was  the  eastern  promontory,  forming  the 
first  of  the  fourteen  “ regions,”  into  which  the 
city  of  Constantinople  was  formerly  divided,  and 
now  occupied  by  the  seraglio,  that  formed  the 
site  of  ancient  Byzantium ; though,  iu  all  proba- 
bility, the  city  extended  over  the  three  adjoining 
regions,  which  formed  the  western  boundary  of 
the  triangle.  Tbe  new  wall  of  Constantine  ex- 
tended from  the  Golden  Horn  to  the  Propontis, 
at  the  distance  of  fifteen  stadia  from  the  ancient 
fortifications,  and,  with  tbe  city  of  Byzantium, 
enclosed  five  of  the  seven  hills  which  reflected 
that  time-honoured  characteristic  of  old  Rome. 
The  rapid  growth  of  the  new  city  beyond  the 
limits  assigned  to  it  by  its  founder,  demanded  a 
corresponding  extension  of  its  fortifications,  and 
its  increase  along  the  harbour  on  tbe  one  side, 
and  the  Propontis  on  the  other,  suggested,  during 
the  minority  of  the  younger  Theodosius,  about  a 
century  after  its  foundation,  tbe  necessity  of  pro- 
tecting these  suburbs,  and  tbe  whole  city,  with  a 
permanent  enclosure  of  walls.  The  old  fortifica- 
tions were,  therefore,  razed,  and  the  new  wall 
constructed,  in  the  year  T13,  by  Anthemius, 
the  Pra:torian  Prefect.  In  4.47  it  was  thrown 
down  by  an  earthquake,  and  rebuilt  in  three 
mouths  by  the  diligence  of  the  Prefect 
Cyrus.  This  double  line  of  strong  and  lofty 
stone  walls  has,  on  the  sea  and  harbour  sides,  in 
many  places  disappeared,  but  xipon  the  land 
side,  where  it  becomes  tripled,  it  still  exists  in  a 
dilapidated  state,  extending  from  the  port  to  the 
Sea  of  Marmora,  for  about  four  English  miles, 
presenting  here  and  there  magnificent  and  pic- 
turesque specimens  of  mural  ruins.  The  Syca?  or 
fig-trees  formed  the  thirteenth  region,  beyond  the 
harbour,  and  the  suburb  of  Blachirnuj  was  not  in- 
cluded in  tbe  city  till  tbe  reign  of  Heraclius.  The 
modern  city  includes  Scutari,  on  the  Asiatic 
shore,  famed  for  its  cemetery.  Gulata,  the  largest 
of  the  suburbs,  and  the  principal  seat  of  com- 
merce, was  not  enclosed  with  walls  until  the 
fourteenth  century.  Pera,  so  named  from  the 
Greek  jrepa,  leyond,  as  regards  Galata,  is  the  scat 
of  diplomacy,  but  is  almost  devoid  of  Oriental 
character  in  its  buildings. 

The  present  appearance  of  Stamboul,  Galata, 
and  Pern,  h.as  been  so  recently  and  so  well  de- 
scribed ill  this  journal  by  Jlr.  Burges,  in  his 
“ Architectural  Reminiscences  .at  Constantinople,” 
that  further  remarks  upon  the  matter  are  un- 
necessary. In  spite  of  the  eftbrts  made  by  its 
founder  to  render  his  new  city  the  focus  of  attrac- 
tion for  his  subjects,  its  population  never  became 
considerable  as  compared  with  ancient  Rome  and 
modern  capitals ; and  the  Christian  population  was 
not  estimated  by  Chrysostom  at  more  than 
100,000. 

The  fondly-cherished  hopes  of  Constantine,  that 
his  new  capital  might  prove  a second  Rome,  n-ere 
not  destined  to  be  realized.  With  the  reign  of 
Arcudius  the  virtual  separation  of  the  East  and 
West  was  consummated;  and  though  the  lower 


tion  aud  affliction  were  to  prostrate  her  monu- 
ments, fetter  for  ages  her  genius,  and  quench  her 
martial  fire  for  ever;  until  the  germ  of  beauty, 
yet  lingering  in  the  soil  best  suited  to  its  develop- 
ment, should  once  again  expand  into  tbe  goodly 
tree  that  has  covered  with  its  luxuriant  branches 
all  who  have  sought  their  shelter.  Constantinople 
had  now  become  the  seat  of  government  and  the 
centre  of  all  that  was  illustrious  or  celebrated  iu 
the  state.  “ e d Uoma  ” says  TLraboschi,  **altro 
quasi  non  rimaneva  che  la  magnijicenza  delle  sue 
fabhrlche,  e tin’  ombra  apparente  di  pompa  e di 
maestd.  Quindi,  per  cos'i  dire,  gli  studi  passarono 
da  Roma  d Constant inopoli,ed  ivi  Jiorirono  felice- 
mente,  ove  sperar  potevano  rieompensa  ed  onore." 

In  the  translation  of  tbe  imperial  throne  from 
Rome  to  Byzantium,  with  all  its  circumstance  of 
regal  pomp,  ministerial  presence,  military  display, 
artistic  skill,  and  ecclesiastical  and  secular  learn- 
ing, necessary  for  upholding  the  dignity  of  the 
court  of  so  powerful  a monarchy,  one  would 
imagine  that  a sensible  efl'ect  must  have  been  pro- 
duced upon  the  Greek  language  itself  by  the  in- 
fusion of  so  large  a proportion  of  foreign  elements 
into  its  constitution.  Such,  however,  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  the  case.  The  preference  for 
Greek  letters  and  arts,  which  had  so  long  pre- 
vailed at  Rome,  accompanied  the  royal  emigrant 
and  his  courtiers  to  the  laud  of  their  adoption, 
and  that  they  were  more  ambitious  to  adopt  the 
Greek  than  to  diffuse  the  Latin  language,  the  re- 
sult can  leave  no  reasonable  room  for  doubt.  Iii- 
deed,  this  removal  of  the  seat  of  empire  tended  to 
engender  a still  further  spread  of  the  Greek  root 
than  before,  as  the  presence  of  tbe  imperial  coui't 
— the  fountain  of  honour  and  patronage — in  the 
land  where  the  language  of  its  predilection  was 
vernacular,  rendered  its  cultivation  and  preserva- 
tion more  important  than  ever.  In  proof  of  the 
prevalent  taste  for  the  study  of  the  Greek  tongue, 
w’e  may  remember  that  in  the  best  days  of  the 
empire  no  Greek  seems  to  have  written  in  Latin, 
though  living  in  Rome  aud  writing  on  Roman 
matters ; while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Romans, 
whilst  taste  remained,  evinced  their  admiration  of 
Greek  by  its  general  cultivation. 

Great  as  were  the  intrinsic  beauties  of  the 
language  itself,  it  put  forth  a higher  claim  still 
in  its  uTiters;  and  during  the  most  resplendent 
period  of  the  Caliphate,  the  Mahomedans,  whilst 
appropriating  portion  after  portion  of  the  Byzan- 
tine empire  to  their  own  use,  paid  willing  homage 
to  the  superior  learning  of  the  Greeks,  by  enrich- 
ing the'ir  owi\  libraries  with  the  choicest  treasures 
from  so  capacious  a storehouse. 

^Yhilst  supplied  with  ample  me.ans  for  criti- 
cising the  sparing  virtues,  ample  vices,  and 
political  actions  of  the  emperors,  the  Greek 
chronicles  afl'ord  us  but  little  insight  into  the 
discordant  nationalities  and  various  classes  that 
composed  the  general  mass  of  Byzantine  society. 
We  know  that  the  Greek,  Armenian,  Sclavoniau, 
and  other  heterogeneous  races,  with  the  prevail- 
ing distinctions  of  freemen,  serfs,  and  slaves,  were 
all  blended  in  unity  by  the  powerful  arm  of  Con- 
stantine, though  all  ret.aining  their  own  national 
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empire  still  alfected  the  name  and  .attributes  of  , 

the  Roman  nation,  yet,  in  renouncing  the  language  ' peculiarities ; but  the  exact  share  or  influence  of 
and  the  soil  of  Italy,  each  successive  year  but  j each  separate  nmss  is  yet  to  be  ascertained, 
weakened  the  claims  of  the  Greeks  to  a relation- 1 Three  periods  of  strongly  marked  individuality 
ship  which  the  Latins  ultimately  repudiated  ^ present  themselves  in  Byzantine  history.  The 
altogether.  Up  to  the  second  capture  of  Constan-  lirst  embraces  the  duration  of  the  iconoclast 
tinople  by  the  Venetians  and  the  French,  in  1201-, ' struggle,  and  includes  the  period  from  the  eom- 
Constantinople  remained  the  capital  of  the ' meucement  of  the  Isaurian  dynasty  in  717,  to 
eastern,  or  lower  Roman  empire.  It  then  bec.ame  the  end  of  the  Amoriaii  dynasty  in  867.  It 
the  seat  of  the  Latin  empire,  until  1261,  when  It  I exhibits  the  struggle  of  the  emperors  to  con- 
agaiu  fell  into  the  undisputed  possessiou  of  the  solidate  the  supremacy  of  the  imperial  authority, 
Greeks,  under  whose  rule  it  continued  until  the  and  confirm  themselves  as  tbe  heads  of  ecclesias- 
hvst  of  the  Palfcologi  fell  beneath  the  walls  of  his  | tical  as  well  as  of  civil  legislation,^  the  popular 

' resistence  to  which  found  expression  iu  a tenacious 
j adhcrauce  to  image-worship.  The  salvation  of 
j the  empire,  and  indeed  of  Christianity,  from  the 
I Saracens,  by  the  skill  aud  courage  of  Leo  III. 
forms  one  of  the  most  brilliant  exploits  of  the 
time.  By  his  unwearied  efforts,  the  pewer  of  the 
Caliphate  ceased  to  be  formidable  to  the  empire, 
until  its  energy  was  revived  under  tbe  Abassides. 
Amongst  the  immediate  successors  of  Leo  tbe 
Isaurian,  the  warlike  but  vicious  Copnonymus, — 
the  beautiful  but  cruel  Irene,  the  Athenian, — the 
battle-slain  Xicephorus, — the  martyred  Leo,  the 
Armenian, — and  the  accomplished  but  " unfortu- 
nate” Theopbilus, — all  present  instances  of  a 
laudable  struggle  for  the  furtherance  of  the 
national  prosperity. 

The  second  period  extends  from  867  to  1057, 
and  includes  the  rule  of  the  Basilian  dynasty. 
During  this  period  the  Byzantine  empire  attained 
its  highest  pitch  of  external  power  and  internal 
prosperity.  The  Saracens  were  defeated  in  Syria, 
and  Antioch  and  Edessa  were  reunited  to  the 
empire.  The  Bulgarian  monarchy  was  conquered, 


capital,  exclaiming  with  his  last  breath,  “UiXte 
/jdXXo7'  7/  Xot'.” 

“ O thou  last  CcEsar ! greater  midst  thy  tears 
ITian  all  thy  laurell’tl  and  renown’d  compeers, 

I see  thee  yet : I see  thee  kneeling  where 

The  Patriarch  lifts  the  cup  and  lireathes  the  prayer  j 

Now,  in  the  tempest  of  the  battle’s  strife. 

Where  trumpets  drown  the  shrieks  of  parting  life  ; 
Now,  with  a thousand  wounds  upon  thy  breast, 

I see  thee  pillow  thy  calm  head  in  rest. 

And,  like  a glory-circled  martyr,  claim 

The  wings  of  Death  tospeed  thy  soul  from  shame.” 

The  military  or  civil  policy  of  Constantine,  after 
the  lapse  of  ages,  may  have  ceased  to  influence  the 
present  state  of  European  civilization;  but  the  re- 
moval of  the  scat  of  his  government  is  as  firmly 
linked  with  the  vicissitudes  that  art  and  litera- 
ture have  experienced  from  that  day  to  this,  as 
his  conversion  is  indissolubly  connected  with  the 
existing  religious  opinions  and  interests  of  the 
most  enlightened  portion  of  mankind.  Italy,  the 
favoured  nursery  of  arts  and  letters,  was  to  be  de- 
serted by  her  children;  long  periods  of  desola- 
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and  the  Danube  became  again  the  Northern  fron- 
tier. The  Sclavonians  in  Greece  were  almost 
exterminated.  Byzantine  commerce  filled  the 
whole  Mediterranean,  and  established  the  claim 
of  the  emperor  to  the  title  of  its  autocrat,  and 
the  sanctity  of  the  law  was  more  fully  recognized 
than  it  had  ever  been  before. 

The  third  period  extends  from  the  accession  of 
Isaac  I.  (Comnenus)  in  1057  to  the  conquest  of 
the  empii-o  by  the  Crusaders  in  120-1-.  “ This,” 
says  Finlay,  “ is  the  true  period  of  the  decline 
and  fall  of  the  Eastern  empire.  It  commenced 
by  a rebellion  of  the  great  nobles  of  Asia,  who 
effected  an  internal  revolution  in  the  Byzantine 
empire  by  wrenching  the  administration  out  of 
the  hands  of  well-trained  officials,  and  destroying 
the  responsibility  created  by  systematic  procedure. 
A despotism  supported  by  personal  influence  soon 
i-ained  the  scientific  fabric  which  had  previously 
upheld  the  imperial  power.  The  people  were 
ground  to  the  earth  by  a fiscal  rapacity,  over 
v/hich  the  splendour  of  the  house  of  Comnenus 
throws  a thin  veil.  The  wealth  of  the  empire 
was  dissipated,  its  prosperity  destroyed,  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  corrupted,  and  the  central 
authority  lost  all  control  over  the  population, 
when  a band  of  20,000  adventurers,  masked  as 
Crusaders,  put  an  end  to  the  Komau  empire  of 
the  East.” 

The  history  of  the  city  of  Constantinople  itself, 
as  regards  its  architecture,  may  likewise  be 
divided  into  three  periods  : — from  its  foundation 
to  the  reign  of  Justinian;  from  Justinian  to  the 
Tiu-kish  conquest;  and  from  that  event  to  the 
present  day. 

Few  cities,  however,  have  experienced  so  ample 
an  allowance  of  “ most  disastrous  chances.” 
Of  the  architectural  glories  of  the  early  city  of 
Constantine,  but  inflated  and  unsatisfactory  de- 
scriptions remain  to  us  : haste  in  execution,  bad 
construction,  fires,  earthquakes,  revolutions,  and 
the  fury  of  the  invader,  have  levelled  to  the  earth 
those  perishable  records  of  a most  interesting 
period,  leaving  but  scant  foundations  or  doubtful 
sites  to  perplex  the  antiquary  or  amuse  the  curious 
traveller.  What  Providence  had  spared  up  to 
the  Latin  invasion  was  sacrificed  to  that  event; 
and  in  the  conflagrations  that  accompanied  it  the 
measure  of  four  of  the  largest  French  cities  of  the 
day  was  reduced  to  ashes.  The  number  of 
churches  and  palaces  consumed,  of  families  ruined, 
aud  the  amount  of  merchandise  destroyed  by  this 
invasion,  would  be  a difficult  task  to  calculate.  To 
the  same  ruthless  followers  of  Baldwin  and  Dan- 
dolo  the  desolation  of  the  Hippodrome  is  due,  and 
of  the  numerous  statues  and  works  of  art  that 
adorned  it  not  one  survives,  save  in  history.  Of 
the  buildings  mentioned  in  the  "Notitia,”  before 
alluded  to,  as  existing  in  the  reign  of  Arcadlus, 
about  a century  after  the  foundation  of  the  city  hy 
Constantine,  not  one  exists ; and  we  arc  fain  to 
console  ourselves  for  the  departed  glories  of  the 
first  period  of  Constantiuopolitan  art  by  the 
scanty  inheritance  of  the  two  obelisks  in  the 
Atmeidaii,  that  of  red  granite  being  attributable, 
as  the  inscription  testifies,  to  Theodosius;  the 
brazen  column  of  the  three  twisted,  bvit  now 
headless  serpents,  which,  according  to  legend, 
bore  the  golden  tripod  of  Delphi;  the  Burnt 
Column  of  porphyry  in  the  fowl-market,  near 
the  Mosque  of  Omar,  once  crowned  with  the 
statue  of  Constantine,  bearing  the  attributes  of 
Christ  and  Apollo;  the  Historical  Column  of 
Arcadius,  in  the  female-slave  market,  of  which 
nothing  but  tbc  pedestal  c.\rvcd  witli  his  ex- 
ploits, and  part  of  the  base,  now  remain;  the 
Column  of  Theodosius  within  the  Seraglio  Garden; 
the  ” Seven  Towers,”  immortalized  by  Byron, 
and  renowned  for  its  '‘Golden  Gate;”  the  re- 
servoir called  the  “ Cistern  of  Constantine,”  or 
the  “ Palace  of  the  Thousand  aud  One  Pillars,^’ 
find  another  vast  reservoir,  constructed  by’  the 
Greek  emperors  at  a later  date,  supported  on  336 
marble  pillars,  with  an  arched  roof  over,  and 
known  by  the  title  of  the  “ Subterranean  Palace.” 

Apart  from  the  4,388  houses,  distinguishable 
for  size  or  beauty,  which  the  “ Notitia  ” mentions 
as  existing  at  Constantinople  in  the  time  of  Arca- 
dius, tbc  mass  of  plebeian  habitations  were  poor 
and  small,  and  the  streets  so  narrow  and  crowded 
that  a view  of  the  sky  was  difficult  to  be  obtained. 
As  the  same  authority  only  assigns  to  Rome  1,780 
large  houses,  damns,  the  word  must  in  the  latter 
case  have  had  a more  dignified  signification,  espe- 
cially as  i/isiilce  are  not  mentioued  at  Constan- 
tinople. 

The  second  pei-iod  in  the  history  of  the  city 
begins  with  the  reign  of  Justinian,  generally 
honoured  with  the  title  of  its  second  founder, 
whose  first  task  w'as  to  repair  the  damage  caused 
by  the  destructive  fires  that  attended  the  Blue  and 


Green  factious  of  the  Cirfcus,  and  the  memorable 
sedition  of  the  NiJea,  The  reign  of  Justinian 
constitutes  the  most  brilliant  epoch  of  Byzantine 
architecture,  which  thus  early  attained  a develop- 
ment so  independent  of  Gothic  and  Romanesque, 
that  what  was  afterwards  affected  iu  the  style, 
was  but  the  working  out  of  those  essential  forms, 
in  ffivour  of  which  the  Turks  abandoned  the  light 
and  airy  style  which  bad  characterized  them  in 
Asia  Minor,  and  at  once  adopted  the  solid  master- 
piece of  Justinian  as  their  model.  The  Church  of 
tlie  Divine  Wisdom,  founded  hy  Constantine, 
enlarged  by  Constautius,  burnt  dow’n  in  the  reign 
of  Arcadius,  rebuilt  by  the  younger  Theodosius, 
and  burnt  down  again  in  the  reign  of  Justinian, 
in  the  disturbances  of  the  Hippodrome,  was,  for 
the  third  and  last  time,  reconstructed  by'  that 
monarch,  twenty  years  after,  in  a style  of  far 
greater  splendour  than  before,  and  upon  a greatly 
increased  scale. 

Of  the  plan  adopted  by  Anthemius  aud  Isidorus 
for  giving  the  cupola  an  air  of  the  greatest  possible 
lightness  by  so  disposing  the  piers  of  the  transept 
arches  as  to  conceal  their  apparent  support  aud 
diminish  the  real  security  of  the  fabric,  we  need 
not  here  recapitulate  the  w'ell-known  principles. 
The  result  soon  demonstrated  their  error,  as 
in  558  an  earthquake  destroyed  the  eastern 
half  of  the  dome,  overthrowing  the  holy  table 
and  tabernacle,  and  destroying  the  raised  ter- 
race, and  necessitating  its  entire  reconstruc- 
tion, which  was  accordingly  performed,  with 
important  variations  from  the  original  one,  by 
Isidorus  the  younger.  Among  other  additions, 
the  outer  porch,  or  exo-uarthex,  may  possibly  have 
been  included  at  this  time,  as  it  did  not  form  part  of 
the  oi’iginal  design.  However,  in  the  thirty -sixth 
year  of  his  reign,  Justinian  celebrated  the  second 
dedication  of  a temple,  which  remains,  after  the 
lapse  of  thii'teen  centuries,  allowing  for  minor 
additions  during  succeeding  reigns,  and  a partial 
reconstruction  of  the  dome  in  987,  an  enduring 
monument  of  his  fame. 

The  walls  were  of  brick,  the  vaults  of  brick 
and  stone,  and  external  efl’ect  seems  to  have  been 
sacrificed  entirely  to  the  necessities  of  construc- 
tion, ill  tho  production  of  a building  that  should 
present  an  internal  marvel  of  form  and  decoration. 
Ponderous  counterforts  and  other  mechanical 
contrivances;  lean-to  roofs  and  semi-domes  clus- 
tering round  the  square  central  mass  of  the 
building,  roofed  by  a flat  segmental  dome  which 
almost  disappears  in  perspective  from  a near 
point  of  sight;  plain  semicircular -headed  win- 
dows without  dressings,  and  an  utter  absence 
of  all  forms  of  Classical  architecture  or  ornament 
of  any  kind,  constitute  the  leading  features 
of  tho  exterior  of  this  plain  but  impressive 
edifice,  which  at  first  sight  conveys  the  notion  of 
meaningless  confusion  until  a knowledge  of  its 
plan  and  section  clears  up  its  mysterious  com- 
plexity. Of  its  internal  beauty  there  can  scarcely 
be  an  adverse  opinion ; albeit,  the  flatness  of 
the  vault,  which  must  have  been  planned  to  give 
the  impression  of  a celling  rather  than  a dome,  is 
anything  but  an  advantage;  and  in  the  previous 
dome,  said  to  have  been  still  flatter,  tlie  eflect 
must  have  been  still  more  unsatisfactory.  Apart 
from  this,  however,  its  remarkable  ovoidal  plan 
presents  combinations  of  great  beauty  from  every 
point  of  view;  and  when  surveyed  from  the  centre 
of  the  Gynaiconitis,  just  _over  the  great  central 
door,  the  eS’cct  of  space  conveyed  by  the  dispo- 
sition of  dome  and  serai-domes,  and  the  radiating 
absidal  cupolas,  gradually  diminishing  in  height 
till  they  join  the  columns  of  the  galleries,  present 
altogether  a spectacle  of  grandeur,  which,  resplen- 
dent as  the  building  was,  and  is,  with  coloured 
marbles,  gilding,  aud  mosaics,  might  well  excuse 
the  pious  boast  of  its  founder.  In  mystic  and 
poetic  language  does  Paulus  Silentiarius,  in  his 
"EK^paaiQ  roO  vaou  Tijc'AyiaQ  ^o0iar,  describe 
these  precious  marbles,  jaspers  and  porphyries, 
which  encrust  with  a gorgeous  lining  the  meaner 
materials  of  the  walls  and  pavement.  Porphyry 
columns  from  Baalbec,  green  marble  ones  from 
Ephesus,  and  others  from  Troas,  Cyzicus,  Athens, 
and  the  Cyclades,  and  stone  from  the  quarries  of 
Asia  Minor,  Greece,  Egypt,  Africa,  and  Gaul,  con- 
tribute to  the  general  eflect  of  the  church ; and 
the  temples  of  Isis  and  Osiris,  of  the  Sun  at 
Heliopolis  and  Delos,  the  Moon  at  Ephesus,  Pallas 
at  Athens,  and  Cybele  at  Cyzicus,  have  all  assisted 
in  the  great  Christian  triumph  of  Justinian. 

The  method  adopted  by  his  architects  of  raising 
this  dome  upon  the  four  piers  of  as  many  vast 
arches  forming  the  sides  of  a square,  and  then 
bracketing  out  the  angles  till  a circle  bad  been 
obtained  as  a springing  for  it,  was  probably 
in  use  upon  a small  scale  previous  to  so  bold 
an  application  of  it.  It  is  not  improbable,  too, 
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that  their  original  intention  may  have  been  to 
construct  the  building  upon  the  plan  of  a complete 
Greek  cross,  by  forming  transepts  to  the  north  and 
south  sides  equal  to  the  east  and  west  apses,  and 
that  doubts  of  the  stability  of  so  large  a fabric 
may  have  occasioned  the  ideaof  closing  up  the  latter 
arches  with  masonry,  and  adding  buttresses  as  a 
substitute  for  the  resistance  of  another  pair  of 
semidomes.  But  this  is  hut  surmise,  and  at  all 
events  the  plan,  as  carried  out,  presents  features 
well  worth  attentive  consideration  at  the  present 
day.  “It  is  certain,”  remarks  Mr.  Fergusson, 
“that  no  domical  building  of  modern  times  can 
at  all  approach  Sfca.  Sophia’s,  either  for  appro- 
priateness or  beauty.  If  we  regard  it  with  a view 
to  the  purposes  of  Protestant  worship,  it  affords 
an  infinitely  better  model  for  imitation  than  any- 
thing our  own  Medimval  architects  ever  produced.” 
Fossati,  the  architect  entrusted  with  the  late  re- 
pairs aud  decorations  of  the  mosque,  considers 
that  the  exterior,  now  plastered  and  painted  iu 
stripes  to  imitate  courses  of  brick  and  masonry, 
was  formerly’  covered  with  thin  slabs  of  marble 
like  the  interior;  but  this,  though  not  improbable, 
cannot  now  be  ascertained,  all  traces  of  such  having 
disappeared.  In  1-153,  Mahomet  11.  having  con- 
verted it  into  a mosque,  obliterated  its  Christian 
emblems  in  mosaic  by  covering  them  with  paint 
and  plaster.  These  mosaics,  scattered  over  the 
vaults,  domes,  arches,  and  pendentives,  and  com- 
prising single  figures  of  doctors,  prophets,  and 
chernbiin  of  various  dates,  but  none,  probably,  so 
far  back  as  Justinian,  were  uncovered,  cleaned,  aud 
restored  by  Fossati,  but  are  now  again  concealed 
from  the  eyes  of  the  faithful  by  silver  stars  and 
other  devices.  Tbc  group  over  the  great  door  of 
the  Narthex,  containing  the  prostration  of  Con- 
stantine Pogonatus  before  Christ,  is  now  covered 
with  a removable  coat  of  paint.  What  mosaic 
ornaments  are  left  exposed  consist  of  minutely 
worked  diapers  of  small  tesserm.  The  only  other 
work  of  importance  since  the  addition  of  the 
heavy  external  counterforts  by  Mahomet  II.  aud 
the  minarets  by  Selim  II.  and  Amurath  III.  is 
the  late  thorough  restoration  under  the  Sultan 
Abdul  Medjid,  to  which  the  world  of  art  is  in- 
debted for  the  beautiful  work  of  Salzenberg,  and 
in  which  the  greatest  constructive  improvement 
to  be  noted  is  the  disengagement  of  the  cupola 
from  the  four  buttresses,  and  the  substitution 
for  their  support  of  a double  girdle  of  iron  round 
its  base. 

With  Sta.  Sophia,  as  we  before  observed,  in- 
ternal Byzantine  architecture  reached  its  climax; 
hut  the  style  externally  had  yet  to  be  developed. 
Thus  did  the  revolving  cycles  of  time  terminate 
tho  struggle  between  the  rival  forms  of  the  circle 
aud  the  rectangle,  hy  a happy  combination  of  both 
principles. 

The  numerous  churches,  in  greater  or  less 
preservation,  scattered  over  the  countries  of 
the  East  that  were  influenced  by  Greek  Chris- 
tianity, and  which  were  built  upon  the  same  prin- 
ciples, and  exhibit  endless  modifications  of  the 
peculiar  features  of  those  which  adorned  the 
capital,  form  a study  of  great  interest,  as  proving 
how  far  the  Byzantine  element  had  extended  at 
that  period,  and  ofl'erlng  an  abundance  of  exam- 
ples for  the  study  of  its  peculiarities.  The  in- 
fluence which,  directly  or  indirectly,  the  Byzan- 
tine style  exerted,  at  a later  day,  upon  the 
western  architecture  of  Italy,  Germany,  France, 
and  Britain,  and  the  northern  architecture  of 
Russia,  and  the  consideration  of  which  we  must 
defer  to  our  concluding  remarks  upon  this  sub- 
ject, is  still  more  iuteresthig  and  important. 
No  church  upon  a scale  at  all  approaching 
to  that  of  Sta.  Sophia  ever  afterwards  appeared 
in  the  Byzantine  empire,  and  few  of  even  a 
secondary  size  (which  is  the  more  remark- 
able, considering  that  for  several  centmles  it 
was  the  richest  in  the  world,  and  the  one  most 
occupied  with  ecclesiastical  matters  and  church 
ceremonies),  and  Charlemagne  contrasts  the  mag- 
nificent endowments  of  the  Frank  churches  with 
the  meanness  of  the  Greek.  Of  the  numerous 
churches  built  by  Justinian  in  Constantinople, 
that  of  the  Holy  Apostles,  now  replaced  by  the 
Mosque  of  Mahomet  II.  wherein  Justinian  and 
the  rulers  of  the  empire  reposed  in  coffins  of 
porphyry,  granite,  and  serpentine,  was  the  second 
in  importance.  The  few  other  Byzantine  churches 
now  converted  into  mosques,  but  retaining  their 
old  features,  besides  the  Romanesque  Agios 
Joannes  (said  to  he  the  only  example  of  the 
Roman  basilican  type  remaining  in  the  East),  and 
the  Agios  Sergios,  are  comprised  in  the  Aya 
Theotokos,  the  Aya  Irene(uow  used  as  an  armory), 
the  Agios  Pantokrator,  the  mosques  of  Fatichc 
Djami,  Gunl  Djami,  and  the  Irarachio  Djami, 
formerly  the  chui'ch  of  St.  John  Stadius. 
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Amongst  tlie  few  Cliristhm  churches  at  Con- 
stantinople which  claim  a Byzantine  origin,  that 
of  iloue  tes  Koras  illustrates  the  niethod,  imme- 
diately succeeding  the  completion  ot  Sta.  Sophia, 
of  making  the  windows  of  the  cupola  an  important 
feature  in  its  composition,  and  which  finally 
resulted  in  the  fenesti'ated  cylimlci's  of  the  great 
domes  of  the  Uenaissance. 

In  the  endeavour  of  Pierre  Gilles  (l)etter  knowui 
to  scholars  under  the  name  of  Petrus  Gyllius),  in 
the  middle  of  the  si.iteentb  century,  to  trace  the 
ancient  city  amid  the  confusion  of  the  modem 
one,  we  know  not  which  feeling  prevails,  admira- 
tion of  his  zeal  or  pity  for  his  sutierings. 

Upon  first  reading  the  “ Notitia,”  be  was  in  ! 
hopes  with  comfort  to  have  traced  out  the  ancient ; 
city  in  the  intricacies  of  the  modern  onej  but  he  | 
soon  found  that  the  destruction  made  by  the  bar- 
barons  Mahoinedans,  whose  ignorance  and  super- , 
stitions  were  only  exceeded  by  their  love  of  mis- ! 
chief,  and  the  terrible  fires  that  had  occurred 
since  the  Turkish  occupation,  bad  rendered  the  , 
task  of  investigation  one  of  almost  insuperable  dif-  j 
ficulty.  With  the  Greeks,  too,  he  fared  uo  better, ' 
scarcely  meeting  a man  amongst  them  who  either  _ 
knew,  or  cared  to  know,  where  the  antiquities  of , 
their  capital  were  to  be  found.  [ 

“ The  dilfieulties  I laboured  under,”  says  be,  in  i 
the  words  of  Ids  translator,  Ball,  “ in  the  search  j 
of  antiquity  here  were  very  great.  I was  a 
stranger  in  the  country,  had  very  little  assistauce  ' 
from  any  inscriptions j none  from  coins — none! 
from  the  people  of  the  place.  They,  as  having  a [ 
natural  aversion  to  anything  that  is  valuable  in 
antiquity,  did  rather  prevent  me  in  my  inquiries,  [ 
so  that  1 scarce  dared  to  take  the  dimensions  of 
anything,  being  menaced  and  cursed  if  I did  by 
the  Greeks  themselves.  Had  I not  seen,  the 
time  I lived  at  Constantinople,  so  many  ruinated  j 
churches  atid  palaces,  and  their  foundations,  since  ^ 
filled  with  ilahumedaii  buildings,  so  that  I could 
scarcely  discover  their  former  situation,  I had  not 
so  easily  conjectured  what  destruction  the  Tmks 
had  made  since  they  took  the  city.  And  though 
they  are  always  contriving  to  beautify  it  with  public 
bitildings,  yet  at  present  it  looks  more  obscurely  in 
the  day  than  it  did  formerly  iu  the  night ; when,  as 
llarcellinus  tells  us,  the  brightness  of  their  lights, 
resembling  a meridian  sunshine,  reflected  a lustre 
from  their  houses.  The  clearness  of  the  day 
now  only  serves  to  show’  the  meanness  aud 
poverty  of  their  buildings;  so  that,  were  Constan- 
tine himself  alive,  who  rebuilt  and  beautified  it, 
or  others  who  enlarged  it,  they  could  not  discover 
the  situations  of  their  ancient  structures.”  One 
more  lament  docs  Gyllius  make,  even  more  touch- 
ing than  the  preceding,  and  iis  it  is  a classical 
one,  w e will  leave  it  in  the  language  of  its  expres- 
sion : — “Ad  has  iucommoditates  id  accedit,  quod 
ex  antiquls  scriptoribus  Gra*cis  non  adjuvuri 
potes  ad  Constantinopolis  cognitioriem : non  enim 
Dionysius  Halycariiassus,  non  Livius,  non  Strabo, 
non  Vitruvius,  nou  Varro,  uon  alii  infiniti,  ad 
cogno.scondum  novam  Komam,  sicut  aiiti(iuam, 
mibi  auxiliati  sunt ; non  Blondus,  non  Fulgosius, 
non  alii  plerique  mibi  digitos  ad  fontes  inten- 
derunt,  non  ignotus  scriptor  patria?  Constanti- 
nopolitatUL*  quicquam  me  docere  potuit : . . . 

adeu  omuia  immutata  sunt,  ut  non  mudu  qum 
supra  memoriam  viventium  antiqua  dicere  possu- 
mus,  sed  etiam  qua>  sunt  supra  singulos  cursus 
a-tutis,  antiqua  dici  possunt.” 

la  spite,  however,  of  all  these  terrible  obstacles 
Gyllius  did  discover  the  situation  of  the  fourteen 
regions;  but  he  warns  future  antiquaries  that  as 
the  inhabitants  are  daily  demolishing,  etfacing,  and 
utterly  destroying  the  small  remnants  of  antiquity 
that  exist,  any  future  e.xplorer  will  not  be  able  to 
make  further  discoveries  amongst  their  monu- 
ments. By  such  obliteration  of  the  scanty  land- 
marks of  the  old  city,  the  short  work  of  Gyllius 
becomes  of  paramount  importance  iu  Coiistantiuo- 
politan  topography. 

During  the  reign  of  Justinian, — statesman, 
lawyer,  and  theologian,  poet  aud  philosopher,  mu- 
sician and  architect, — except  the  laborious  com- 
pilations of  the  Code,  the  Pandects,  the  Institutes, 
and  the  Novella,  but  few  literary  works  of  note 
appeared. 

It  was  not  alone  the  edict  of  silence  upon  the 
schools  of  Athens  which  crushed  the  spirit  of  phi- 
losophy and  dn-icouraged  the  votaries  of  science, 
but  it  was  the  rage  of  polemical  controversy  which, 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  of  a nation  irritable 
and  litigious,  but  keen  aud  penetrating,  diverted 
the  learned  from  the  cause  of  literature  aud  art, 
and  turned  their  energies  to  the  ehieidating  and 
furthering  of  one  or  another  of  those  subtle  points 
of  difference  which  had  split  each  leading  heresy 
into  minute  subdivisons. 

The  .:ir;aa  heresy,  in  the  fourth  ceuturj’,  was 


the  first  great  cause  which  kindled  the  fire  of 
controversy,  never  afterwards  to  be  extinguished, 
and  the  followers  of  Nestorius  and  Eutyches  were 
divided  upon  these  two  points  of  doctrine  alone 
into  a series  of  ramifications  that  could  not  readily 
be  numbered.  The  Greek  language  was  the 
medium  of  discussion  in  all  those  various  ques- 
tions, aud  had  its  iuexhaustible  resources,  elegant 
phrases,  and  silvery  tones  been  employed  iu 
enlightened  and  liberal  teaching,  upon  a broad 
b;isis,  rather  than  in  the  narrow  and  sectarian 
spirit  of  mere  proselytism,  how  great  might  have 
been  the  result  in  the  spread  of  taste  aud  erudi- 
tion. But  the  school  of  philosophy  had  now 
supplanted  the  academic  retreat,  aud  there  must 
we  look  for  the  state  of  literature  of  the 
day.  Exulting  in  the  copiousness  aud  fine  preci- 
sion of  its  language,  Greek  Christianity  was 
characteristically  speculative  and  investigatory, 
and  no  sooner  was  one  curious  question  exhausted 
than  another  arose  to  supply  its  place.  Until  the 
institution  of  the  metropolitan,  and  afterwards  of 
the  patriarchal  dignity,  the  Greek  churches  were 
a federation  of  republics,  individually  independ- 
ent, but  collectively  united  by  sympathy,  creed, 
rites,  aud  habits;  aud  though  the  apostolic  foun- 
dations might  he  held  in  higher  repute  or  re- 
spect than  others,  yet  there  was  uo  supremacy. 
Paganism  extinct.  Eastern  Christianity  lost 
aggressive  power,  aud  achieved  uo  further  con- 
quests of  importance.  Sassauian  JIagianism  and 
triumphant  Mahomedanism  still  further  reduced 
its  sphere  of  action,  whilst  contested  patriarchates 
aud  metropolitan  intrigues  contributed  to  sink 
the  ecclesiastical  fabric  into  the  shadow  of  its 
former  self.  One  characteristic  remained  long 
after  the  great  Greek  writers  had  passed  away — 
the  love  of  theological  disquisition.  Finally,  the 
Greek  language  gradually,  but  slowly,  degene- 
rated, until,  after  the  fall  of  Constantinople,  it 
broke  up  iuto  barbarous  dialects,  but  evoked  uo 
new  language  of  beauty  from  the  fusion.* 


FRESCO-DECOllATION : THE  ROYAL 
EXCHANGE. 

Of  the  various  modes  of  mural  painting  iu 
which  expression  can  he  given  to  artistic  skill  or 
feeling,  the  most  important  is  undoubtedly  that 
termed  “fresco.”  In  this  method  wore  e.xecuted 
the  greatest  works  iu  painting  that  human  genius 
ever  contemplated.  During  what  is  called  the 
ciitque-cenio  period,  in  the  hands  of  Leonardo  da 
Vinci,  ilichelangelo,  and  Ballhellc,  fresco  paint- 
ing became  the  chief  glory  of  that  golden  age  of 
art.  The  present  age  has  already  witnessed.  In 
some  degree,  the  revival  of  the  practice  of  adorn- 
ing architectural  structures  with  noble  and  per- 
manent works  of  art,  which  had  gradually  declined 
in  Italy  since  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The 
movement  commenced  with  the  decoration  of  the 
Chevalier  Bartholdy’s  house  at  Rome,  by  Cornelius 
and  other  German  artists.  Many  of  these  artists 
were  aftersvards  invited  to  Munich  by  the  ex-king 
Ludwig,  of  Bavaria,  to  embellish  with  frescoes 
the  magnificent  buildings  then  constructing  under 
his  auspices.  To  Cornelius  and  his  pupils  are 
also  due  many  of  the  be.st  modern  frescoes  iu  Ber- 
lin. In  Paris,  mural  decoration  has  of  late  years 
been  employed  fur  the  embellishment  of  the  exte- 
rior as  well  as  the  interior  walls  of  churches  and 
public  buildings.  The  Hcinicycle  of  Paul  Dela- 
roebe,  which  is  perhaps  the  best  known  wall- 
painting  in  Paris,  though  possessing  all  the 
: breadth  and  freedom  of  fresco,  is  executed  in  oil ; 

I but  mural  decorations  in  fresco,  and  encaustic,  by 
some  of  the  most  distinguished  modern  French 
artists,  are  to  be  admired  in  the  churches  of  .St. 

' Eustache,  St.  Viucent  de  Paul,  Notre  Dame  de 
Lorette,  St.  Germain  FAuxerrois,  and  the  Made- 
leine. 

I Iu  England,  before  the  exhibitions  of  cartoons 
, iu  Westminster  Hall  during  the  year  1813,  and 
; again  in  18 15,  and  the  evideuce  takeu,  had  con  firmed 
j the  Commissioners  of  Fine  Arts  in  their  approval 
' of  fresco  for  the  decoration  of  the  Houses  of  Par- 
liament, some  attempts  bad  been  made  to  form  an 
English  school  of  fresco  painting;  and  royalty  had 
' set  the  example  of  exercising  the  invention  and 
: skill  of  our  native  artists,  by  eutrusting  to  them 
j the  adornment  of  the  little  pavilion  in  the  gardens 
[ of  Buckingham  Palace,  aud  some  other  works,  as 
j an  experiment.  The  Houses  of  Parliament  then 
presented  u great  opportunity  for  the  revival  of 
fresco-painting  in  this  country;  and  our  artists 
! proved  that  they  felt  the  importance  of  the 
I occasion.  The  paintings  now  existing  in  the 
! House  of  Lords,  although  not  aU  successful,  sire 
j a sufficient  proof  of  the  value  of  fresco-painting 


• To  be  continued. 


for  the  highest  purposes  of  the  artist.  Never- 
theless, its  broad  sphere  of  applicability  aud 
its  general  advantages  of  permauency,  as  well  as 
its  beauty,  have  uot  yet  been  sufficiently  recog- 
nized. It  is  an  art  that  concerns  not  alone  the 
artist  who  should  employ  it  in  his  noblest  efforts; 
but  also  the  chemist,  who  should  furnish  the 
means  for  rendering  them  enduring,  and  the 
architect  whose  structures  it  should  embellish — 
the  builder  to  whose  labours  it  should  add  grace 
and  beauty.  We  have  here  to  speak  of  fresco  as 
a method  or  process  of  mural  decoration,  and  as 
such  wo  do  not  think  it  bus  yet  been  duly  appre- 
ciated, at  least  in  this  country.  Even  iu  the 
highest  branches  of  art  applied  to  architectural 
adonimeut,  other  processes  appear  to  have  been 
generally  adopted  in  preference  to  this — the  most 
admirable  because  the  most  unchangeable.  For 
huon  fresco — real  fresco — methods  inferior  in  every 
respect  save  that  of  adaptability  to  mediocrity  of 
talent  have  been  substituted.  Fresco  seccOj 
always  heavy  aud  opaque,  tempera  or  distemper, 
which  may  conceal  the  want  of  skill  iu  the  artist, 
but  which,  in  the  words  of  Vasari,  “brings  on 
patchings,  stains,  retouchings,  colours  one  upon 
another,  and  brush-marks,  after  the  colour  is  set, 
which  is  the  vilest  thing  iu  the  world,  being  the 
evidence  of  shallow  power,”  and  also  oil  colour 
upou  a non-absorheut  surface,  are  employed 
instead  of  the  legitimate  but  more  difficult 
process ; and  the  painting  is  simply  renewed 
when  its  dim  smoky  surface  attests  the  worth- 
lessness of  the  expedient.  This  system  of  re- 
newal is  unworthy  of  England,  where,  we  hesitate 
not  to  say,  the  love  of  what  is  beautiful  is  general 
among  other  sterling  though  more  material 
qualities.  In  England,  the  idiosyncracy  of  the 
artist,  his  contempt  for  what  is  stereotyped  or 
measured  by  the  two-foot  rule,  his  distaste  for 
“order”  and  punctuality,  his  erratic  lire  and  me- 
J dilative  indoleuce,  producing  that  which  well- 
i regulated  but  common-place  industry  alone  could 
I never  achieve,  are  not  understood,  and  are  dis- 
j couraged  from  youth  upwards.  So  much  the 
i better,  perhaps  ; but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
' where  these  qualities  are  rooted  out — not  simply 
sobered  or  guided,  we  lose  the  artist,  aud  we  gain, 
a very  ordinary  man  of  business.  The  Anglo- 
Saxon  sometimes  mistakes  genius  with  its  abstrac- 
tion, its  shyness,  and  its  reserve,  for  simple 
stupidity ; but,  nevertheless,  under  his  rude 
eiicrgj-,  hardened  and  steeled  for  the  world’s  ma- 
terial struggle,  there  is  enough  poetry  to  compre- 
hend and  respect  the  beautiful, — enough  love  for 
it  to  wish  to  render  it  immortal. 

It  is  to  this  feeling  for  art  among  the  old 
masters  that  we  owe  the  process  of  fresco-painting, 
the  result  of  their  laborious  and  enthusiastic  re- 
search into  all  the  means  and  materials  of  the 
artist.  As  it  now  is,  the  modern  chemist  can  but 
give  his  testimony  to  its  excellence  : he  can  scarcely 
hope  to  improve  or  surpass  it.  Him  it  regards  in 
our  days  to  guide  the  artist  iu  the  choice  of  sub- 
stances to  work  with  and  to  work  upon,  since  the 
latter  has  uo  longer,  as  of  old,  a laboratory  beneath 
his  own  roof,  nor  iu  most  cases  a practical  know- 
ledge of  the  chemical  properties  of  the  compounds 
he  employs.  The  Intonaco  of  the  fresco-painter, — a 
mixture  of  finely-sifted  sand  and  lime, — is  in  its 
fresh  state  admirably  adapted  for  the  absorption 
of  the  pigments  used  by  the  artist;  and  these, 
being  in  admixture  with  lime,  become  an  integral 
portion  of  the  resulting  compound,  one  of  the  most 
durable  aud  changeless  with  which  the  chemist  is 
acquainted,  namely,  the  silicate  of  lime.  The 
peculiar  characteristics  of  fresco,  its  brilliancy  and 
permanency,  are  due  to  the  fact  of  its  not  consist- 
ing merely  in  a surface  of  perishable  material.  The 
la^  er  of  brightly-coloured  silicate  of  lime  is  subject 
to  none  of  the  changes  produced  by  light,  air, 
moisture,  and  alternations  of  heat  and  cold  upon 
comjiouuds  of  oil  or  gelatine.  And  its  hard 
polished  surface  affords  but  little  hold  for  the  im- 
purities existing  in  the  atmo.sphere;  and,  more- 
over, can  be  readily  cleaned. 

We  have  been  led  to  these  remarks  by  observing 
the  superiority  of  the  new  decorations  of  the 
Royal  Exchange  (already  alluded  to  iu  these 
pages)  over  those  which  are  at  length  being 
“ renewed,” — albeit  both  are  the  works  of  the 
same  artist.  This  superiority  may  nmv  be  appre- 
ciated by  merely  stepping  across  the  quadrangle 
from  one  ambulatory  to  the  other,  and  contrasting 
the  old  decorations  with  the  new.  Like  all  oil 
paintings  in  similar  situations,  the  former  appear 
cramped  and  gloomy;  while  the  latter  are  bright, 
translucent,  and  cheerful,  giving  to  the  eye  the 
effects  of  light,  breadth,  aud  space.  It  has  some- 
times been  maintained  that  fre.sco,  from  its  very 
brilliancy  and  lightness,  is  not  adapted  to  the 
heavy  atmosphere  of  our  climate,  more  especially 
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in  an  exposed  situation.  But  this  opinion  appears 
now  to  be  practically  disproved,  even  in  the 
metropolis : — 

“ Ubi  ccclum  condklit  umbra 
Jupiter,  et  rebus  uox  abstulit  atra  colorem.” 

It  is  related  of  a rrcnchninn,  who  chanced  to 
visit  London  during  the  period  of  a three  days’ 
fog,  that  lie  returned  in  all  baste  to  his  own 
country  with  the  sincere  conviction  that  the 
climate  of  England  was  wholly  unadapted  to  any 
description  of  painting  that  could  not  conveniently 
he  viewed  by  candle-light.  Those  who  would 
forbid  the  introduction  of  fresco-painting  into 
England,  on  the  score  of  climate,  appear  to  labour 
under  the  same  misapprehension.  Even  in  London 
the  slcy  is  by  no  means  always  overcast  and 
gloomy;  and  there  appears  to  be  no  reason  that 
dulness  and  opaqueness  of  decorative  painting 
should  be  adopted  to  harmonize  with  what  may 
even  be  the  general  condition  of  the  atmosphere. 
When  this,  thanks  to  the  “ Smoke  Act  ” and  to 
the  natural  conditions  under  which  the  sun  be- 
comes visible,  happens  to  be  clear  and  cheerful,  it 
is  a double  pleasure,  and  one  fully  to  be  appreciated, 
to  meet  •with  clearness  and  cheerfulness  in  archi- 
tectural decoration, — to  find,  even  for  an  instant, 
the  sky  of  Italy  and  the  glories  of  her  ancient  art 
combined  in  the  very  heart  of  our  great  metropolis. 
And  it  would  seem  that  fresco,  which  it  has  been 
sought  to  banish,  is  indeed  the  only  painting  that 
can  withstand  the  action  of  our  atmosphere.  The 
proof  was  difficult;  for  prejudice,  not  reason,  had 
to  be  encountered.  If  the  lovers  of  “ the  manly 
and  effective  art  that  shed  so  much  lustre  upon 
the  masters  of  the  Cinque-cento  period”  are  now 
to  have  their  hopes  and  wishes  gratified  on  an 
extended  scale  in  one  of  the  most  important  sti-uc- 
turos  of  London,  it  is  to  a stratagem  on  the  part 
of  the  artist  that  it  is  duo.  This  gentleman, 
Mr.  Sang,  whose  decorative  works  are  well  known, 
introduced  a small  specimen  of  real  fresco  into  the 
hasty  and  temporary  decorations  executed  by  him 
some  fifteen  years  ago  in  the  Royal  Exchange.  It 
was  this  specimen  which  furnished  the  proof  of 
the  adaptability  of  fresco  to  a much-abused  London 
atmospliere,  and  which  decided  the  Gresham  Com- 
mittee to  choose  at  length  this  mode  of  permanent 
ornamentation  for  the  building  in  question.  And 
from  the  cunuiiig  device  of  an  artist  to  verify  his 
conviction,  it  may  result  that  our  own  country 
may  henceforth  he  included  among  those  nations 
who  have  welcomed  and  retained  fresco  as  a 
familiar  aud  cultivated  guest. 


PROGRESS  OF  THE  NEW  WESTMINSTER 
BRIDGE. 

The  last  rib  in  the  southern  portion  to  be 
first  opened  for  traffic,  of  the  uew  Westminster- 
bridge,  was  completed  last  week,  at  the  arch 
first  on  the  Middlesex  side ; and  the  longitudinal 
and  transverse  girders  have  been  fixed  iu  this 
portion  of  the  intended  width  of  the  structwe. 
The  buckled  plates  upon  the  girders  are  laid 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  distance  ; and 
upon  them,  the  filling-in  work  of  wood  blocks  and 
asphalte  in  the  hollows  formed  by  the  buckling,  is 
also  very  far  advanced.  The  work  yet  to  be  done 
includes  the  paving  of  the  roadway  and  footway, 
the  southern  parapet,  and  the  masonry  of  the 
semi-octagonal  piers,  which  will  form  the  facing 
above  the  cut-waters.  The  parapets  of  the  ap- 
proaches are  being  proceeded  with.  The  character 
of  these,  iu  the  weatherings  and  mouldings,  is 
made  to  resemble  that  of  the  parapets  to  the  ter- 
race of  the  Houses  of  Parliaraeut.  The  sunk 
garden,  or  area,  north  of  the  Houses,  is  in  covirse 
of  completion,  as  well  as  the  stairs  from  the 
water,  winch  are  close  to  the  bridge.  Boarding  is 
being  placed  aloug  the  north  side,  as  the  temporary 
parapet  there  of  the  portion  of  the  bridge  to  he 
opened.  There  is  every  appearance  that  the 
bridge  will  be  completed  before  the  requisite  pro- 
vision is  made  at  the  street  approaches.  There 
are  no  signs  of  the  removal  of  the  houses  on  the 
south  side  of  Bridge-street,  which  are  still  occu- 
pied. A bill  certainly  was  brought  into  Parlia- 
ment this  year,  by  the  late  Government,  to  give 
power  to  obtain  possession  of  the  houses;  and 
40,000^.  were  voted  towards  the  formation  of 
approaches,  at  the  close  of  the  last  session;  hut 
there  seems  to  have  been  some  hitch  about  the 
matter,  resulting  from  changes  in  the  Government 
or  Parliamentary  interference.  Should  the  half  of 
the  bridge  be  opened  in  November  for  carriao-e- 
traffie,  before  the  houses  are  removed,  there  will 
be  many  accidents.  The  work  completed  towards 
the  second  or  nortlicrn  portion  is  considerable  in 
quantity,  and,  besides,  will  much  facilitate  the 
removal  of  the  old  bridge.  It  includes  the  whole 
snhstructure  in  the  case  of  three  out  of  the  six 


piers  of  the  new  bridge,  which  were  not  interfered 
with  by  the  position  of  those  of  the  old  bridge. 
One  of  these  piers  passes  under  one  of  the  ruinous 
arohes;  so  that  there  must  have  been  some  iuge- 
nuity  required  in  getting  the  piles  driven  or  fixed, 
with  centreing  in  the  way  of  the  operations. 
Seven  of  the  fifteen  ribs  in  each  arch  of  the  whole 
bridge  are  now  fixed,  forming  a continuous  piece 
of  construction,  from  shore  to  shore,  of  masses  of 
cast  and  wrought-and-riveted  iron  bolted  to- 
gether ; the  superstructure  of  each  pier  being  in 
fact  formed  of  iron  castings,  and  only  faced  above 
the  cut-waters,  in  the  manner  above  mentioned, 
with  granite.  To  meet  the  objection  made  before 
the  committee  of  1856,  regarding  expansion  and 
contraction,  which  Mr.  Stephenson  seemed  to  think 
might  amount  to  such  a dimension  as  T inches  in 
the  length  of  the  bridge,  it  was  then  mentioned 
that  vulcanized  india-rubber  was  to  be  provided 
between  the  joints  of  the  longitudinal  girders,  and 
that  the  arches  needed  slight  provision,  since  they 
would  rise  and  fall  as  in  other  iron  bridges — the 
change  of  temperature  in  this  case  extending  to 
half  an  inch  each  way;  and  that  it  was  the  prac- 
tice with  some  engineers  to  fix  the  iron  in  such 
manner  that  the  force  from  expansion  would  be 
“expended  upon  the  iron  itself]  exerting  a com- 
pressive force  of  one  ton  per  square  inch  for  every 
15  degi'ces  of  increase  of  temperature.”  It  was 
stated  at  a later  date,  that  “supposing  adiflorence  of 
60  degrees  of  temperature,  the  rise  of  the  outer  rib 
of  the  centre  arch  would  not  he  more  than  half  an 
inch  above  the  mean  line,  and  the  fall  half  an  inch 
below  it,  and  this  rise  and  fall  would  be  very 
gradual,”  and  it  might  be  further  reduced  by 
coating  with  a non-conductor.  The  longitudinal 
girders  were  expected  to  he  subject  to  an  increase 
in  length,  equal  to  one-sixth  of  an  inch  at  each 
joint.  The  vulcanized  india-rubber  will  be  used 
in  one  sot  of  joints  over  piers.  As  regards  the 
arches,  Mr.  Stephenson  suggested  that  “part  of 
the  angle  iron  of  the  upper  flange  of  the  wrought- 
iron  rib.s  ” should  ha  cut,  and  a wedge  inserted. 
After  the  evidence  touching  Southwark -bridge, 
and  the  precarious  stale  of  Suudcrlaud-hridge, 
some  provision  was  necessary. 


THE  LATE  MR.  FREDERICK  GRACE. 

We  hear  with  regret  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Grace,  the 
elder,  whose  talents  as  a decorator  have  long  been 
acknowledged.  He  died  at  his  residence  in  Ham- 
mersiiiith,  on  the  18th  September,  in  the  81st  year 
of  bis  age.  In  early  life  he  was  employed  to  carry 
out  the  most  important  decorations  that  were  at 
that  time  executed,  more  especially  fur  the  Prince 
Regent  at  Carlton  House,  and  the  Pavilion  at 
Brighton ; afterwards,  ho  was  engaged  in  the 
principal  decorative  work  at  Windsor  Castle  and 
the  Fishing  Temple  at  Virginia  Water.  Mr.  Grace 
has  always  taken  great  interest  in  the  history  and 
topography  of  London,  but  for  the  last  thirty 
years  of  bis  life  he  has  devoted  himself,  with  un- 
tiring energy  and  industry,  in  perfecting  a very 
valuable  and  extensive  collection  of  maps,  jdans, 
and  views  of  every  part  of  the  metropolis  from  a 
very  early  period  to  the  present  time.  He  has 
loft  this  collection  to  his  son,  Mr.  .1.  G.  Grace, 
whose  taste  and  acquirements  are  well  known. 


THE  MONUMENT  IN  EAST  SHEFFORD 
CHURCH. 

The  observations  made  by  Mr.  Planchc  in  this 
church  on  the  occasion  of  the  visit  of  the  British 
ArchEBOlogical  Association,  seem  to  have  been 
misunderstood  by  the  reporters.  He  demon- 
strated clearly  by  the  arms  on  the  lady’s  seal  in 
the  British  Museum,  that  she  could  not  he  a 
princess  of  Portugal,  though  she  might  have  been  , 
a collateral  descendant  from  an  illegitimate 
branch  of  the  royal  house.  He  pointed  out  that 
Sir  H.  Nicolas  and  Sir  Frederick  Madden  had, 
many  years  agOy  shown  that  Beatrice,  the  daugh- 
ter of  John  I.  king  of  Portugal,  who  married  first 
the  E:\rl  of  Arundel,  and  afterwards  the  Earl  of 
Huntingdon,  was  a distinct  person  from  Beatrice 
Lady  Talbot,  who  lies  at  East  Sheftbrd,  and  com- 
mented on  the  tenacity  of  error,  as  writers  still 
continued  to  confound  them ; and  went  on  to 
say,  that  he  believed  the  latter  would  prove  to  be 
one  of  that  branch  of  the  great  Sousa  family,  who 
were  Lords  of  Pinto,  thereby  reconciling  two  con- 
trary opinions  expressed  by  former  writers.  The 
speaker  also  gave  the  precise  date  of  the  death  of 
the  lady, — “ Christmas-day,  l-t  I7.”  In  the  church, 
Mr.  Blanche  was  fortunate  enough  to  find  a very 
fine  visored  bassinet  of  the  time  of  Henry  V. 
which  he  had  no  doubt  belonged  to  Thomas  Fctti- 
place,  the  second  husband  of  Lady  Talbot,  whose 
effigy  lies  beside  hers. 


NOTABLES  BURIED  IN  THE  OLD  CHURCH 
OF  ST.  MARTIN-IN-THE-FIELDS. 

Amongst  the  painters  and  sculptors  -who  'were 
buried  iu  the  old  church  of  St.  Mantin-ic-hhe 
Fields  may  be  mentioned  Nicholas  Stone,  the 
sculptor.  There  was  a marble  monument  srt  the 
west  end  of  this  church  to  this  artist ; — 

“ In  his  life-time  esteemed  for  bis  knowledge  in  sculp- 
ture and  architecture,  which  his  works  in  many  parts  do 
testify ; and  though  made  for  others  will  prove  % monu- 
aient  of  his  fame.  He  departed  this  life  on  the  S'ith 
August,  iCj;.  aged  6l,  and  lyeth  buried  near  the  pulpit  of 
this  church.” 

This  monument  was  adorned  with  his  host, 
finely  carved  in  profile,  with  several  tools  used  in 
sculpture,  a square,  compasses,  Ac.  His  son,  also 
a sculptor,  was  buried  in  the  same  grave,  Septem- 
ber 17th,  and  bis  wife  the  following  November 
the  19th,  1647. 

Nicholas  Stone  was  born  at  Wandbury,  near 
Exeter,  in  1586,  and,  enming  to  London,  lived  for 
some  time  with  Isaac  James.  He  then  went  to 
Holland,  and  married  the  daughter  of  Peter  de 
Keyser,  for  whom  he  w'orked  at  his  profession  as 
carver  in  stone.  He  returned  to  England,  and 
was  engaged  in  the  building  of  the  Banquottng- 
honse,  Whitehall.  No  doubt  the  sciilpture,  sorolls, 
and  other  ornaments  in  stone  were  of  his  work. 
In  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  be  obtaiued  the  patent 
appointmeut  of  Master  Mason  and  Archifcoct  of 
the  King’s  Works  at  Windsor  Castle,  &c.,  for 
which,  saitli  the  document,  “we  do  give  him4he 
w’ages  aud  fee  of  twelve  pence  by  the  day.” 
Nicholas  Stone  bad  three  eons, — Henry,  Nicholas, 
and  John. 

Henry,  the  eldest  son,  erected  the  monument 
for  his  father,  mother,  aud  brother,  and  can'ied  on, 
in  conjuuctimi  with  John,  the  bn.siness  of  statuary 
after  liis  father’s  death ; though  Henry  addicted 
himself  chiefly  to  painting,  and  wos  an  excellent 
copyist  of  Vandyck  and  the  Italian  masters. 
Henry  wrote  a hook,  “The  Third  Part  of  the 
Art  of  Painting.”  This  artist  continued  to  reside 
on  the  promises  which  had  been  his  father’s,  viz 
a house,  garden,  and  w'ork-yard  situate  in  Long 
acre,  which  was  rented  from  the  crown  at  10?.  per 
annum.  Henry  Stone  died  in  1653,  and  was 
buried  near  his  father,  where  a monument  was 
erected,  and  this  epitaph  written  for  him  by  his 
brother  .lohn  : — 

“ To  the  Memory  of  Henry  Stone,  of  Long  Acre,  Painter 
and  Statuary,  who,  having  passed  the  greater  part  of 
thirty-seven  years  in  Holland,  France,  and  Italy,  atchieved 
a fair  renowai  for  his  excellence  in  arts  and  languages, 
and  cleparteil  this  life  on  the  24th  of  August,  A.D.  ltiS3, 
aud  lyeth  buried  near  thepulpit  of  this  church.*’ 

[Here  follow  some  complimentary  verses] 

“ John  stone,  to  perfect  his  fratcnial  affection,  erected 
this  monument." 

The  last  member  of  this  finuily  of  artists  was 
laid  in  the  same  church  ; and,  to  perpetuate  their 
memory,  their  near  kiusman  added  to  the  monu- 
mental inscription  in  the  quaint  style  of  the 
time — 

” June  1699— 

Four  rare  stones  are  gone, 

The  father  and  three  sons, 

In  memory  of  whom  their  near  kinsman,  Charles 
Stoakey,  repaired  this  monument.” 

In  this  little  church  was  interred  Paul  Vansomer, 
a portrait  painter,  some  of  whose  works  were 
scarcely  inferior  to  Vandyck’s.  He  practised  in 
England  about  fourteen  years,  during  which  period 
he  painted  King  James  1.  and  his  queen,  and  many 
of  the  nobility,  and  other  distinguished  persons. 

Nicholas  Lanicre,  a man  of  considerable  talent 
was  also  interred  iu  the  old  elninrh.  He  was  a 
painter,  musician,  engraver,  and  a skilful  con- 
noisseur. He  was  much  employed  in  purchasing 
pictures  for  the  gallery  of  King  Charles  I. 

Another  ancient  artist,  Nicholas  Lyzard,  who 
had  been  in  the  service  of  Henry  ITII.  and 
Edward  VI.  and  who  was  sergeant  painter  to 
Queen  Elizabeth  was  buried  here. 

Also  Nieliolns  Hilliard,  limner,  jeweller,  and  gold- 
smith to  tineen  Elizabetli,  and  afterwards  to  King 
James  I.  He  was,  perhaps,  the  best  miniature 
painter  who  had  appeared,  though  greatly  inferior 
to  his  pupil,  Isaac  Oliver,  aud  his  successors 
Samuel  Cooper  and  others. 

Hilliard  was  one  of  the  sons  of  the  high  sheriff 
of  Devonshire,  and  apprenticed  to  a goldsmith 
and  jeweller.  When  young  he  painted  the  por- 
trait of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  Queen  Elizabeth 
frequently  sat  to  him.  Sir.  Walpole  asks,  “Was 
it  not  when  sitting  to  this  artist  she  desired  to 
have  her  coifutenance  represented  without  dark 
shadows,  observing,  ‘ there  are  no  shadows  in  the 
Iminan  face  ” 
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DAEKNESS  IS  TUB  PARKS. 

Ix  these  days,  when  throughout  the  metropolis 
so  much  care  is  taken  for  the  lighting  of  the 
public  streets,  it  seems  strange  that  the  main 
roads  across  the  parks  should  be  left,  for  say  five 
hours,  in  the  winter  evenings,  in  a state  of  com- 
plete darkness.  It  is  really  preposterous.  Take, 
for  instance,  the  thoroughfare  between  the  Marble 
Arch  and  Knightsbriilge,  which  is  a road  most 
convenient  to  thousands  of  wayfarers,  but  which, 
in  winter,  is  rendered  impassable  to  many,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  want  of  light.  Js^o  one  can  pass 
across  here  and  note  how  the  blazing  lights  on  all 
sides  serve  to  dazzle  the  eyes,  increase  the  gloom,j 
and  bewilder  the  wayfarer,  without  wondering  at 
. the  policy  which  has  for  so  long  left  this  park  as 
j much  neglected  as  regards  gas-light,  as  Worm- 
' wood  Scrubbs.  The  light  would  only  bo  required. 

, during  the  hours  the  thoroughfare  is  open  in 
j the  winter  nights.  The  subject  demands  the  im- 
! mediate  consideration  of  the  Chief  Commissioner. 
Light  in  this  place  is  absolutely  called  for. 


KESIDEXCE  OF  THE  PlUXCE  NAPOLEON,  PARIS. Jleu'  in  (he  Alriu. 


THE  PRIVATE  HOUSE  OF  PRINCE 
NAPOLEON,  PARIS. 

The  Avenue  Montaigne,  Paris,  has  recently 
witnessed  the  erection  of  an  "ancient”  house,  as 
complete  as  that  of  Diomedes  or  of  Pansa;  the 
contemplation  of  which  takes  one  back  to  Pompeii 
before  the  eruption  of  the  volcano. 

A light  railing,  interrupted  by  pier.s,  forms  the 
line  of  separation  between  tbc  modern  way  and 
the  ancient  house.  The  fa(;ade  presents  to  the  eye 
unobtrusive  and  simple  lines,  enlivened  by  the 
richness  of  polychromatic  architecture. 

The  joints  of  the  ashlar  are  coloured  red. 
A tetrastyle  porch  occupies  the  centre,  and  forms 
the  exterior  vestibule,  composed  of  two  pillars  at 
the  angles,  and  two  Ionic  columns,  tinted  yellow 
to  the  middle  of  the  shaft,  and  having  their  frieze, 
caps,  and  bases  also  polychromatized. 

The  square  niches  to  the  right  and  left  of  the 
peristyle  contain  each  a statue  in  bronze,  the  one 
of  Minerva,  the  other  of  Achilles.  Colour  is  used 
to  bring  out  the  reliefs,  and  enlarge  the  effect  of 
the  construction. 

On  arriving  under  the  vestibule,  two  large 
black  dogs  in  mosaic  with  bristling  hair  justify 
tlie  Latin  inscription.  Cave  Canem. 

In  this  vestibule  the  blue  coffers  of  the  ceiling 
arc  adorned  with  large  white  star.s,  and  the  inter- 
columniations  enlivened  by’  baskets  of  fiowers, 
alternating  with  lamps  of  antique  form. 

The  atrium  was  anciently,  as  every  one  knows, 
the  most  important  and  striking  feature.  Into 
that  kind  of  court  of  which  the  Spuiish  and 
Moorish  houses  have  preserved  the  disposition, 
the  doors  of  the  apartments  opened  like  monks’ 
cells  round  a cloister.  The  atrium  of  the  very 
ancient  house  of  Prince  Napoleon  is  also  the  most 
important  and  largest  portion  of  the  edifice.  In 


the  centre  of  the  atrium  we  find  the  impluvium; 
by’  means  of  which  the  hall  is  lighted.  Four 
Corinthian  columns,  fluted  down  to  the  middle 
of  the  shaft,  and  coloured  thence  to  the  base  with 
a purple  tint,  support  a richly  decorated  entabla- 
ture, crowned  with  lions’  heads  with  rod  tongues; 
true  sinecurists,  as  1^1.  Tlieophile  Gautier  says, 
having  the  function  of  vomiting  water,  which 
cannot  full  upon  the  terrace,  protected  as  it  is  by 
an  immense  skylight,  supported  by  a first-floor 
recessed,  which  one  canuot  see  from  below’. 

A basin  of  some  inches  in  depth,  adorned  w’ith 
various  marbles,  corresponds  exactly  with  the 
opening  above.  Upon  the  margin  of  the  basin, 
between  the  two  end  columns,  rises  a kind  of  altar, 
with  painted  and  gilt  garland.^,  supporting  a bust 
of  Napoleon  in  white  marble.  Tliree  benches  of 
white  marble  with  bronzed  feet  occupy  the  inter- 
colunmiations,  and  permit  one  to  chat  to  the 
pattering  of  running  water. 

Round  the  atrium  are  ranged  ancestral  figures 
and  marble  busts,  lightly  gilt,  and  placed  upon 
marble  pedestals.  We  name  them  in  the  order 
in  which  they’  are  found  on  entering: — Catherine 
Laititia  Buonaparte,  Josephine  Marie  Louise, 
Elise,  Pauline,  Caroline,  Joseph,  Lucien,  Louis, 
Ch.  Buonaparte,  .terome. 

Upon  the  walls  of  the  quadrangle  are  painted 
allegorical  subjects,  surrounded  by  those  cabinets 
of  fictitious  architecture  which  decorate  the  walls 
of  Pompeii  and  the  baths  of  Titus,  and  of  which 
liaffaelle  has  made  such  happy  imitations  in  the 
Vatican.  All  these  paintings,  and  also  those 
which  decorate  the  tsalle  u Manger  and  the 
Library,  are  due  to  the  pencil  of  31.  Sebastian 
Corun.  The  description,  it  will  be  seen,  accords 
to  some  extent  with  the  Pompeiian  House  in  the 
Crystal  Palace. 


THE  PNEUJIATIC  FIRE  DETECTOR  AND* 
VENTILATOR  GOVERNOR. 

This  little  machine,  patented  by  Messrs. 
Taylor  and  Grimshaw,  ought,  as  it  seems  to  us,  to- 
come  into  general  use.  It  consists  of  a smail^-' 
cylinder  of  thin  metal  to  contain  atmospheric  air.' 

, Within  it  is  a flexible  diaphr.igm  made  perfectly: 
air-tight  to  the  interior  of  the  cylinder  by  suitable- 
packings.  The  expansion  or  contraction  of  the 
atmosphere  contained  in  the  cylinder  causes  the 
centre  of  the  diaphragm  to  rise  or  fall  in  a verti- 
. cal  line,  and  so  to  gh’e  motion  to  a piston  rod 
transmitting  motion  through  screw-gearing  to  a 
; pointer  which  marks  the  temperature  on  a dial 
: plate.  By  a simple  arrangement,  when  the 
j pointer  reaches  any  arranged  position,  an  alarm 
I bell  is  rung  or  explosive  matter  discharged.  If 
placed  in  a ship’s  hold,  for  example,  and  the  tem- 
I perature  should  be  raised  by’  spontaneous  combus- 
i tion,  or  otherwise,  the  excess  of  heat  is  shown  on 
a dial  on  deck  or  elsewhere,  and  proper  measures 
j may  be  resorted  to,  or  it  will  regulate  any  form 
j of  ventilator,  and  the  dampers  of  boiler.-s,  or  serve, 

I as  a steam-gauge,  and  perform  many  other  useful 
! offices. 

OUR  AR3IY  OF  BUILDERi=l. 

The  Registrar-general  reminds  the  public,  that 
when  the  census  was  taken  in  1851,  there  were  in 
London  13,919  bricklayers,  23,453  carpenters, 
15,300  painters,  and  4,378  plasterers.  Putting 
the  number  of  masons  at  10,000,  this  shows  that 
nine  years  ago  there  were  more  than  07,000  per- 
sons connected  directly  with  the  building  trade  of 
the  metropolis.  There  arc,  further,  brickmakers, 
quarrymen,  smiths,  glassmakers,  and  others  who 
depend  on  this  trade,  who  would  make  the  number 
not  less  than  100,000  ! This  tremendous  army, 
constantly  engaged  in  rearing  and  keeping  in 
order  the  buildings  of  London,  has  since  the  above 
date  been  very  largely  increased ; so  that  the 
number  connected  with  the  trade,  including 
labourers,  must  be  little  short  of  130,000.  Sup- 
posing the  population  of  this  vast  city’  to  be,  say 
3,000,000,  and  the  working  men  are  taken  at 
one-fifth  (000,000),  we  see  the  great  preponderancc- 
of  this  branch  of  industry. 

A penny  a week  paid  by  each  of  these  workmen 
would  amount  to  oil?.  13s.  -Id.:  if  a penny  a day' 
were  set  aside,  the  sum  would  be  3,791?.  13s.  4<1. 
a week,  and  this  in  the  year  would  come  to 
197,166?.  13s.  -Id. 

What  wonders  could  be  worked  even  in  one 
line  of  business  if  the  pence  were  collected  and 
wisely  applied ! 


The  Library  has  the  walls  occupied  with  books. 
At  the  ends  tw'o  red  cabinets,  with  drawers,  in- 
close medals,  engravings,  and  plans.  Two  vases  of 
porphyry’  are  placed  upon  black  n^ai-ble  columns, 
one  on  each  side  of  the  door  which  leads  to  the 
atrium.  In  front  of  it  is  a large  window,  dividoil 
by  two  mullions,  beneath  which  is  the  fire-place,  ' 
The  Salon,  situate  at  the  end  of  the  atrium,  is 
painted  red,  with  a black  plinth.  The  Pompeiian 
ornamentation  displays  there  its  most  charming 
caprices-  Quite  at  the  end  of  the  house  is  the 
greenhouse,  which  serves  likewise  as  a smoking 
room ; and  then  come  Turkish  baths  of  great  mag- 
nificence. This  house  is  not  simply  a curiosity, — 
it  is' perfectly  habitable.  The  architect,  M.  Nor- 
mant,  has,  above  all,  tried  to  apply  to  the  usages 
of  modern  life  an  antique  house,  and,  if  we  are  to 
believe  our  authority,  he  has  perfectly  succeeded. 
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THE  I'BANKLIN  RELICS. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  interesting  re- 
lics which  are  evidences  of  the  fate  of  a famous 
navigator  and  his  brave  companions  should  be 
exhibited  at  the  Crystal  Palace : others  say  that 
the  British  Museum  would  be  the  most  fitting 
place.  But  the  best  idea  is,  that  these  relics,  for 
which  men  have  for  years  been  looking,  should  be 
placed  in  some  central  situation,  and  exhibited  to 
the  public  at  a fixed  sum,  and  the  proceeds  given 
to  the  wives  and  children  of  those  who  have 
perished  in  the  ice-bound  regions. 

Although  Captain  McClintock’s  yacht.  Fox,  has 
reached  the  Thames,  the  relics  have  not  yet  been 
seen,  owing  to  the  absence  of  Lady  Franklin,  who  is 
ill  the  south  of  France.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
the  present  expedition  was  undertaken  at  the  cost 
of  this  lady  ; the  Government  cannot  therefore 
dispose  of  these  matters  until  Lady  Franklin  is 
communicated  with.  At  the  Admiralty  there  arc 
two  documents,  of  very  great  interest : one  con- 
tains the  record  of  Sir  John  Franklin’s  death 
twelve  years  ago,  and  other  particulars  written  on 
the  margin  of  a printed  request,  in  English, 
French,  Butch,  and  other  languages,  that  those 
who  found  it  should  forward  the  same  to  the 
English  Government.  In  these  papers,  wliich 
were  found  under  a cairn,  built  by  the  Franklin 
expedition  on  the  spot  on  which  it  was  supposed  a 
pillar  had  been  raised  by  Boss,  the  desertion  of 
the  ships  Erehus  and  Terrov,  and  the  route  of 
the  party  are  mentioned.  These  documents  cannot 
be  examined  without  feelings  which  are  difficult 
to  describe.  The  hands  which  penned  the  in- 
formation arc  all  stilled. 

AVe  have  erected  many  monuments  to  record 
the  noble  deeds  of  Englishmen.  Now  that  the  fate 
of  Irankliu  and  the  men  who  accompanied  him 
is  known,  we  trust  that  a worthy  memorial  will 
be  raised,  which  will  keep  in  memory,  not  merely 
those  who  perished,  but  the  persistence  and  devo- 
tion of  those  who  sought  to  aid  them  and  ascer- 
tained that  aid  was  useless. 


THE  SCULPTURED  STONES  IN  SCOTLAND. 

Amongst  the  papers  read  at  the  recent  meeting 
of  the  British  Association  in  Aberdeen  w.as  one  by 
Mr.  J.  Stuart,  secretary  to  the  Society  of  Anti- 
rjuiines  of  Scotland,  “Ou  the  Sculptured  Stones  of 
Scotland.”  He  said  the  oceuiTence  of  pillars  in 
alm^ost  all  parts  of  the  world,  to  mark  events  of 
various  kinds,  is  very  remarkable.  In  Scotland 
we  have  instances  of  two  classes  of  pillars—that 
is,  of  single  pillars,  ami  pillars  collected  in  groups, 
of  circular  form  j these  latter  having  unfortu- 
nately, been  connected  with  the  Druids,  without 
the  slightest  foundation  on  which  to  build  such  a 
theory.  It  was  Stukely  who  first  introduced  this 
opinion,  wliich  has  but  tended  to  obscure  the  whole 
subject;  and  the  sooner  we  get  rid  of  it  the  better. 
Mr.  Charles  Dalryniple  was  kind  enough  to  make 
sou\e  investigations  in  this  county,  and  the  fol- 
lowing is  his  account  of  the  results  of  one  of  his 
diggings  at  Crichie,  about  sixteen  miles  from  this 
town.  The  circle  had  originally  consisted  of  six 
stones,  of  which  only  two  are  now  standing,  w'e 
find  in  almost  every  instance  the  discovery  of 
sepulchral  deposits  In  connection  with  these  pil- 
lars.  These  circles  may  have  had  other  meanings, 
though  this  is  the  only  one  we  can  discover.  The 
present  paper,  however,  deals  with  sculptured 
p^illavs,  and  these  consist  of  two  distinct  classes. 
First,  there  is  the  rude,  unpolished,  unhewn 
stone,  covered  with  figures  which  we  call  sym- 
bols. One  of  these  pillars  is  [found  at  Logie,  in 
this  county.  It  contains  various  symbols,  ^ in- 
eluding  “ the  spectacle  ornament,”  and  oghams 
in  a position  which  Irish  scholars  say  is  peculiar 
to  this  stone.  Mr.  Stuart  went  on  to  allude  to 


,near  a circle  of  these  stones,  there  was  found  what 
is  believed  to  have  been  a complete  set  of  armour. 
The  symbols  upon  the  stone  were  found  repeated 
upon  a silver  ornament  among  the  relics  alluded 
to.  Now,  if  we  could  suppose  that  this  symbol— 
the  spectacle  ornament— indicated  the  rank  of 
the  individual,  or  bad  reference  to  sacred  dignity, 
it  would  be  a great  step  gained  in  the  elucidation 
of  the  sculptures.  It  has  to  be  observed  that  the 
symbols  are  never  found  twice  repeated  in  the 
same  order.  Mr.  Stuart  then  noticed  the  stone 
crosses,  of  which  there  are  some  very  remarkable 
examples  on  the  west  coast ; a beautiful  one  at 
Oroneay,  and  another  at  Kildalton,  in  Islay. 
Sculptured  crosses,  which  are  of  a more  recent 
date  than  the  symbols,  occur  less  frequently  on 
the  east  coast  of  Scotland,  in  the  district  between 
the  Forth  and  Caithness ; and  what  is  to  be 
remarked  in  regard  to  them  is  that,  while  in 
Aberdeeushire  the  symbol  is  common,  the  cross 
seems  to  be  less  prominent.  When  you  go  to 
1 orfarshjre  there  are  some  magnificent  examples 
of^  the  cross,  and  the  symbol  becomes  less  con- 
spicuous, and  its  place  seems  to  be  occupied  with 
subjects  of  quite  a different  description.  The 
stones^ present  many  instances  of  priests  in  their 
robes,  ^with  books,  and  occasionally  with  remark- 
able ornaments.  At  times  these  have  peaked 
beards  and  moustaches.  Some  of  the  stones  had 
men  shooting  with  the  bow  and  arrow;  bird- 
headed human  figures;  figures  in  armour  on 
horseback,  having  the  trapping  and  armour  in 
detail;  men  devoured  by  animals;  men  seated  as 
if  ill  judgment ; historical  scenes  relative  to 
slaughter;  processions,  in  one  of  which  a man 
leads  an  ox,  and  is  followed  by  other  men  in  line; 
in  another  several  men  and  oxen ; which,  in  a 
third,  appear  about  to  be  sacrificed,  and  here  the 
men  are  tonsured,  and  carry  candles.  The  centaur 
occurs,  occasionally  dragging  branches  of  trees,  and 
sometimes  carrying  battle-axes.  A chariot  and 
horseman  are  seen  at  Meigle.  A single  specimen  of 
a boat  appears  on  St.  Orlaiul’s  stone;  and  there  are 
specimens  of  monkeys,  apes,  lions,  leopards,  deer, 
and  beasts  of  the  chase.  The  Temptation  in  Para- 
dise occurs  at  Faruell.  There  are  also  inscriptions 
upon  one  at  least  of  the  sculptured  crosses,  which, 
however,  appear  to  resemble  the  Irish  character, 
although  it  has  never  been  read  to  the  satisfaction 
of  scholars.  In  the  earliest  notice  of  these  stones 
which  we  have,  we  find  the  ancient  inhabitants  of 
Scotland  thus  spoken  of  by  Coece  : — “ They  usit 
the  ritis  and  maneris  of  Egyptians,  fra  quhome 
they  tuk  thair  first  beginning.  For  all  tbair 
social  besines,  they  usit  not  to  writ  with  common 
latteris  usit  amang  othir  pepil,  but  erar  with 
sifars  and  figuris  of  beistis  maid  in  maner  of 
letteris,  sic  as  tbair  epithatis  and  superscriptions 
abone  tbair  sepulturis  schawis,  nocheless  this 
crafty  manir  of  writing,  be  quhat  stentli  I cannot 
say,  is  perist ; and  yet  they  have  certaue  letteris 
propir  amang  thairaself,  qubilkis  war  sem  time 
vulgar  and  commoun.”  Mr.  Stuart  observed  that 
the  sculptured  crosses  of  Scotland  were  distinct 
from  those  in  Ireland  and  Wale.s,  &c.  the  sculp- 
tures in  Scotland  almost  invariably  representing 
hunting  scenes,  tic.  while  those  in  Ireland  are 


masons  to  make  him  a stone  church,  after  the 
manner  of  the  Romans,  in  place  of  the  more 
perishable  structure  of  wood.  About  the  year 
710,  Nechtan,  king  of  the  Piets,  sent  messengers 
to  Ccedfrid,  the  successor  of  Biscop,  to  ask  for 
information  as  to  the  correct  time  of  celebrating 
Easter,  then  a mooted  point  between  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  and  Scottish  Churches.  The  stones  occm*, 
then,  in  the  land  of  the  Piets,  whoever  they  were. 
They  are  probably  the  work  of  their  hands;  and 
it  is  not  a violent  conjecture  to  suppose  that 
they  mark  the  period  of  transition  from  Heathen- 
ism to  Christianity.  If  we  regard  these  sculp- 
tures as  the  earliest  works  of  art,  and  the  expres- 
sion of  the  ideas  of  the  early  inhabitants  of  Scot- 
land, they  must  be  regarded  with  great  interest. 
But  increased  research  and  more  rigid  classifica- 
tion may  yet  draw  new  and  unexpected  deduc- 
tions from  them.  One  great  desideratum  would 
be  to  have  systematic  diggings  about  these  pillars, 
and  to  preserve  the  skulls  and  other  remains 
which  may  be  found  in  doing  so.  The  time  for 
theorizing  from  the  mere  shape  and  appearance 
of  these  monuments,  such  as  those  at  Carnac  in 
Brittany,  and  our  own  Stonehenge  and  Avebury, 
is  quite  gone  by ; and,  wherev'er  the  pick-axe  has 
been  used,  as  it  is  now  in  the  course  of  being  done 
in  Brittany,  the  result  presents  us  with  some, 
and  the  first  reliable,  data  for  any  conclusion  on 
on  the  subject.  If  this  agent  be  judiciously  ap- 
plied to  the  various  classes  of  our  Scottish  anti- 
quities which  yet  remain  to  ns,  we  may  hope  to 
obtain  some  sure  footing  for  investigating  the 
history  of  the  early  inhabitants  of  our  country. 


PUBLIC  LIGHTING  IN  THE  METROPOLIS. 

Tue  managers  of  the  Metropolis  Gas  Inquiry 
have  published  some  fresh  tables  founded  on  re- 
turns obtained  from  thirty-seven  out  of  the  thirty- 
nine  parishes  and  districts  comprised  in  the  metro- 
polis, including  the  City,  and  they  draw  the 
following  startling  conclusions : — 

" The  gross  amount  of  overcharge  for 
these  thirty-seven  parishes  and  dis- 
tricts is £48,041 

Adding  a in-oportionate  amount  for 
the  two  parishes  which  have  not 
returned  the  number  of  lamps, — we 

have 2,507 

£50,638 

Or,  iu  round  numbers,  an  overcharge  of  more 
than  50,000k  a year  made  in  the  metropolis  at 
this  time  in  respect  of  public  lighting  alone.” 


drawn  from  the  Bible— as  the  Temptation,  the 
E.xpulsiou  from  Eden,  &c.  The  symbols  of  Scot- 
land were  mostly  unknoivn  elsewhere,  nothing 
similar  being  found  iu  Brittany,  Ireland,  or  North- 
umberland, while  the  symbols  of  the  Christian 
Church  arc  not  local,  but  general,  and  universally 
understood.  And  if  the  Scottish  sculptures  had 
been  Christian,  we  should  have  found  them  dif- 
fused over  a wider  sphere.  Then  the  Scots  who 
came  from  Ireland  in  the  sixth  century  did  not 
use  them  in  their  own  country,  nor  in  Argyll, 
the  country  which  they  colonized,  sothat  we  must 

tho  'i  suppo.se  the  symbols  to  be  the  work  of  the  Pictish 

the  symbols  of  a more  elaborate  character,  m-  people,  in  whose  country,  with  two  exceptions 

pillm'?  T occur— one  in  Galloway,  the  other  discovered 

piiJai»,  lemarkmg,  as  to  the  distribution  of  the  by  his  friend  Mr.  Robertson,  in  Princes-strect 


pillars,  that  by  far  the  larger  portion  of  the 
stones  between  the  Doe  and  Spey  are  of  the 
ruder  class  of  stones  covered  with  symbols.  In 
the  centre  of  the  district  there  is  a stone  with  an 
iMcriptiou  upon  it  which  has  hitherto  baffled  the 
efforts  of  scholars  to  state  its  character,  until 
late]  V,  when  Lord  Aberdeen  got  it  submitted  to 
the  late  Dr.  Mill,  of  Cambridge,  who  prepared  a 
disquisition  before  his  death,  and  wliich  is  now  in 
course  of  being  printed.  In  it,  it  will  be  found 
tJiat  Dr.  Mill  had  satisfied  himself  that  the 
inscription  \vas  a Phamician  one ; at  all  events 
Wiore  can  he  no  doubt  that  the  inscription  is 
Eastern.  This  stone,  as  already  stated,  is  in  the 
centre  of  the  district  between  the  Don  and  the 
Spey. 

There  is  one  remarkable  fact  connected  with 
these  symbol  stones, — viz.,  at  Norries  Law,  in  Fife, 


Gardens,  Edinburgh.  These  Piets  are  spoken  of 
iu  the  third  century  by  Roman  authors,  when 
the  term  Caledonii  is  given  up,  and  we  find  them 
historically  iu  possession  of  the  country  till  they 
were  overcome  by  the  Scots  in  the  ninth  century. 
There  were  two  nations,  the  north  and  south,  the 
former  converted  by  Ninian,  the  latter  by  Columba, 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  sixth  century.  Much  as 
we  hear  of  their  mutual  warfare  and  contiicts  with 
their  neighbours  from  the  Irish  chroniclers,  we 
yet  gather  from  the  Venerable  Bede  some  facts 
which  show  considerable  progress  iu  arts.  Biscop, 
Abbott  of  Yarrow,  about  673,  founded  a monas- 
tery at  Wearmouth.  He  had  been  at  Rome,  in 
company  with  Wilfrid,  about  twenty  years  before, 
and  they  both  imbibed  a taste  for  Roman  archi- 
tecture, which  they  afterwards  strove  to  diffuse 


TO  PREVENT  STRIKES. 

Sir, — Having  both  individually  and  as  editor  of 
an  iufiuential  periodical  aided  us  iu  our  efforts  to- 
improve  the  condition  of  the  industrhil  classes, 
you  are  well  aware  of  the  good  efleeted  in  co- 
operation with  Dr.  Birkbeck  and  Mr.  Basil 
Montague  in  one  direction,  and  in  every  way  by 
Lords  Brougham,  Denman,  and  John  Russell, 
and  by  the  late  Joseph  Hume  and  Francis  Place. 
Is  it  not  lamentable  to  find  all  that  was  effected 
from  the  time  when  the  old  oppressive  combina- 
tion laws  were  repealed,  tendered  useless  by 
the  insane  machinations  of  the  lunatic  Feargus 
O’Connor,  or  the  ffimsy  pretensions  of  present 
leaders,  who  have  placed  themselves  between  the 
working  men  and  their  best  interests,  and  igno- 
rantly misrepresent  the  principles  of  political 
economy,  of  jurisprudence  aud  common  sense? 
The  best  time  of  the  year  has  been  lost  in  feverish 
idleness : the  savings  of  years  of  industry  are  con- 
sumed; and  a severe  winter  may  bring  to  the 
deluded  victims  want  and  domestic  squabbles. 

This  cannot  be  avoided;  hut  is  it  not  possible  to 
devise  a plan  for  preventing  ruinous,  sudden 
strikes  for  the  future  ? Lord  Brougham  and  Sir 
John  Bowring  would  suggest  a Cour  des  Frud- 
homines;  but  iu  its  French  form  it  is  more  ap- 
plicable to  individual  differences  than  to  an  ex- 
tensive strike : it  is  a permanent  special  jury 
performing  the  duties  of  our  stipendiary  magis- 
trates and  County  Courts;  but  we  requii-e  a 
general  system  of  mutual  rights  and  duties  suited 
to  the  comjireheusion  aud  habits  of  our  country. 

I think  the  simple  Euglish  plan  would  be  the 
principle  on  which  we  hire  our  dwellings  or  ser- 
vants;— a mutual  right  of  yearly,  quarterly,  or 
weekly  notice  as  in  the  first,  or  a month’s  notice 
or  a month’s  wages ; or,  if  so  agreed,  a week’s 
notice  or  a week’s  wages. 

As  this  mode  is  understood  practically,  I abstain 
from  explaining  its  well-tested  advantages,  and, 
iu  conclusion,  will  cite  an  example  of  successful 


In  theii-  own  country.  Biscop  brought  home  | compromise  of  a trade  strike  many  years  ago. 
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The  Thames  coopers,  a numerous  body  of  men  of 
importance  to  our  commerce,  were  constantly 
quarrelling,  and  often  on  strike  : at  length  they 
wisely  referred  their  case  to  Francis  Place,  who, 
from  the  position  of  a journeyman  tailor,  had,  by 
industry  and  talent,  acquired  a moderate  com- 
petency, and  the  respect  of  our  most  distinguished 
promoters  of  reform.  The  plan  which  he  proposed 
Ld  they  adopted  was,  that  certain  conditions, 
rules,  and  prices,  be  mutually  determined  for  a 
fired  period ; that,  after  a fair  trial,  those  con- 
ditions should  be  law  amongst  the  masters  and 
tbe  men  for  one  year  certain ; that  they  should 
continue  on  during  the  next  year  unless  a notice 
from  either  party  should  have  been  given  three 
months  previously  to  the  expiration  of  the  first 
year  5 and  so  on. 

The  plan  worked  well  as  long  as  my  attention 
was  directed  to  it,  and  the  working  coopers  pre- 
sented Hr.  Place  with  a beautifully-made  little 
cask,  bound  with  silver  hoops,  on  which  was 
engraved  their  expression  of  grateful  thanks  for 
this  important  service.  In  tlie  hope  that  the 
above  suggestion,  duly  modified,  may  lead  to 
better  times  and  better  feeling  between  the 
talented  employers  and  the  skilful  operatives,  I 
remain,  An  Honoraet  MEiiuEU  of  the 
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the  level  of  the  ceiling  of  the  ground  floor;  and. 
that  no  shop-fronts  he  permitted  to  project  over 
the  public  way  from  the  face  of  such  buildings, 
unless  they  he  subsequently  affixed  thereto,  and 
be  capable  of  beiug  removed  without  difficulty  or 
njury  to  the  part  of  such  building.’” 

The  report  was  referred  to  the  improvement 
committee. 


BUILDEES’  PLANS. 

In  the  Staffordshire  County  Court  proceed- 
iugs  at  Stone,  on  19th  September,  the  case  of 
Benjamin  Brough  r.  John  etton,  was  tried. 
Plaintifi’  is  a builder  at  Bilston,  and  defendant 
proprietor  of  newly-built  premises  in  Stone, 
styled  the  Talbot  Inn.  According  to  the  state- 
ment of  plaintiff’s  attorney,  iu  1857  defendant 
was  desirous  of  erecting  premises  at  a cost  of 
500Z.  and  directed  plaintifi’  to  prepare  the  plans. 
Finding,  however,  that  he  could  not  raise  500^.  he 
had  uew  plans  prepared  for  a 400/.  house  ; and  by 
these  second  plans  the  Talbot  Inn  and  premises 
were  built.  The  second  set  of  plans  were  not 
charged  for  because  the  work  was  done  by  them, 
but  when  the  settlement  for  the  building  was 
made  the  plaintiff  applied  for  10/.  for  the  first  set 
of  plans,  which  were  not  used.  The  defence  was 
that  the  order  given,  by  defendant,  in  the  first  in- 
otance,  was  for  a house  at  300/.  or  350/.  When 
the  plans  and  estimates  were  produced,  showing  a 
cost  of  500/.  defendant  said  they  must  be  reduced. 
Befendaut  never  had  possession  of  the  first  set  of 
plans.  3/.  were  tendered  as  a gift  for  the  extra 
trouble  the  plaintiff  had  been  put  to.  Mr.  R. 
Chapman,  architect,  Cheadle,  said  that  according 
to  the  custom  in  the  building  trade  the  plaintiff 
ought  not,  under  the  circumstances,  to  charge  for 
the  first  plans;  and  if  he  did  charge  he  ought  not 
to  charge  more  than  2^  per  cent.  The  judge 
briefly  said  that  he  thought  the  first  plans  were 
not  to  be  paid  for,  and  he  should  therefore  give 
judgment  for  defendant,  with  costs. 

SHOP-FRONTS  AND  PUBLIC  WATS  IN 
THE  CITY. 

In  a recent  report  to  the  Commissioners  of 
Sewers,  Hr.  Haywood,  their  surveyor,  has  pointed 
their  attention  to  the  circumstance  that  shop- 
fronts are  not  now  constructed  as  they  were  when 
Acts  of  Parliament  provided  for  their  projection 
to  a certain  extent  on  public  ways,  and  says, 

“ There  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  any  valid  reason  why 
such  projections  should  be  granted  to  new  build- 
ings in  thoroughfares  where  every  inch  of  ground 
is  needed  for  the  purpose  of  the  traffic,  and  where, 
by  reason  of  the  mode  of  construction,  it  results 
in  what  must  be  regarded  practically  as  au  irre- 
movable and  permanent  encroachment  upon  the 
public  way.  1 consider  that  whenever  a brick  or 
stone  building  is  to  be  erected,  no  permission 
should  be  given  for  it  to  project  over  the  public 
way  at  the  ground  level,  hut  that  the  whole  face 
of  the  walls  of  such  buildings  should  be  built  clear 
of  the  public  way,  from  tbe  ground  to  the  first- 
floor  level.  Such  a regulation  would  prevent  the 
permanent  occupation  of  the  public  ways  up  to 
such  a height  as  would  he  clear  of  tbe  traffic,  and 
yet  would  not  be  needlessly  restrictive  upon  cor- 
nices or  architectural  embellishments  placed  far 
above  the  street  level.  I beg  to  recommend, 
therefore,  that  among  your  standing  orders  re- 
lating to  projections  beneath,  upon,  and  over  the 
public  ways  should  be  one  to  the  following  effect : — 
^With  regard  to  the  walls  of  the  premises 
which  may  be  hereafter  constructed  facing  the 
public  ways,  that  froui  the  paving  line  upwards 
they  be  entirely  constructed  clear  of  the  public 
way,  hut  such  limitation  is  not  to  apply  to  cor- 
uices  or  architectural  embellishments  at  or  ahov  e 


BUILDINGS  IN  JAPAN. 

In  a paper  on  Japan,  read  by  Hr.  Laurence 
Oliphant  at  the  meeting  of  tbe  British  Association, 
he  said  : — The  city  [Nagasaki]  contains  a popula- 
tion of  about  50,000,  and  consists  of  between 
eighty  and  ninety  streets,  running  at  right  angles 
to  each  other — broad  enough  to  admit  of  the 
passage,  of  wheeled  vehicles,  were  any  to  be  seen 
in  them — and  kept  scrupulously  cleau.  A canal 
intersects  the  city,  spanned  by  thirty-five  bridges, 
of  which  fifteen  are  handsomely  constructed  of 
stone.  The  Dutch  factory  is  placed  upon  a small 
fan-shaped  island,  about  200  yards  in  length, 
and  connected  with  the  mainland  by  a bridge. 
While  Yedo  [the  capital]  may  be  regarded  as 
the  London  of  Japan,  Ohosaka  [another  city] 
seems  to  he  its  Paris.  Here  arc  tbe  most 
celebrated  theatres,  tlie  most  sumptuous  tea- 
houses, the  most  extensive  pleasure-gardens. 
Hiaco,  or,  as  it  is  more  properly  called,  Kioto,  is 
situated  at  the  head  of  a bay,  or  rather  gulf,  so 
extensive  that  the  opposite  shores  are  not  visible 
to  each  other.  Yedo  spreads  itself  on  a continuous 
line  of  houses  along  its  partially  undulating, 
partially  level  margin,  for  a distance  of  about  teu 
miles.  Including  suburbs,  at  its  greatest  width 
it  is  probably  about  seven  miles  across,  but  for 
a portion  of  the  distance  it  narrows  to  a mere 
strip  of  houses.  The  citadel,  or  residence  of  the 
temporal  emperor,  cannot  he  less  than  five  or  six 
miles  in  circumference.  The  streets  are  broad 
and  admirably  drained : some  of  them  are  lined 
with  peach  and  plum  trees,  and  when  these  are  in 
blossom  must  present  a gay  and  lively  appearance. 

The  houses  are  only  of  two  stories,  sometimes 
built  of  freestone,  sometimes  sunburnt  brick,  and 
sometimes  of  wood : the  roofs  are  either  tiles  or 
shingles.  The  shops  are  completely  open  to  the 
street : some  of  these  are  very  extensive,  the  show- 
rooms for  the  more  expensive  fabrics  being  up- 
stairs, as  with  us.  The  eastern  part  of  the  city  is 
built  upon  a level  plain,  watered  by  the  Toda 
Gawa,  which  flows  through  this  section  of  the 
town,  and  supplies  with  water  tbe  large  moats 
which  surrouhd  the  citadel.  It  is  spanned  by  the 
Nipon,  and  has  a wooden  bridge  of  enormous 
length,  celebrated  as  the  Hyde-park-corner  of 
Japan,  as  from  it  all  distances  throughout  the 
empire  are  measured. 


ancient  hell,  the  wreck  of  a peal  of  five,  is  now 
made  into  a priest’s  bell.  Under  the  tower  arch 
stands  the  old  Norman  font,  plain  and  massive : 
it  has  been  raised  on  two  steps  and  furnished_wlth 
a cover.  The  nave  is  benched  with  plain  open 
seats  : on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel  arch  is  a 
stone  pulpit,  by  Hr.  Street,  on  the  opposite  side 
an  oak  lectern.  The  space  over  the  chancel  arch 
is  relieved  by  Hr.  Ferrey’s  stamped  plaster  ou  a 
red  grovuid.  Between  tbe  nave  and  chancel  is  a 
richly  carved  oak  screen,  by  Rattee  & Kett,  of 
Cambridge  : over  the  doors  is  an  elaborate  canopy 
terminating  iu  a gilt  cross.  Two  stone  brackets, 
in  the  north  wall  of  the  chancel,  are  intended  to 
carry  an  organ,  the  keys  of  which  will  be  brought 
down  into  the  stalls.  All  the  windows  in  the 
church,  except  the  east  triplet,  which  is  reserved 
for  the  Crucifixion,  have  been  filled  with  painted 
glass  by  Lavers  and  Barraud.  Tbe  chaucel 
lancets  contain  the  Evangelists  and  major  Pro- 
phets, two  in  each  window.  The  S.W.  lancet 
has  a group,  " Christ  blessing  little  Children,” — 
a memorial  to  a child  of  the  rector.  The  uav’e 
window  neai-  the  pulpit  has  the  “ Sermon  on  the 
Mount,”  another,  “Our  Lord  in  the  Temple  with 
the  Doctors.”  The  remaining  windows  have 
grissaile  and  quarry  glass.  The  altar  rails  are  of 
metal,  and  there  is  a good  tile  pavement,  by 
Minton,  in  the  sanctuary.  An  altar  cloth  has  been 
promised  by  the  Church  Needlework  Society. 
There  has  been  no  public  opening  as  yet,  though 
the  church  is  again  used  for  divine  service,  in 
consequence  of  several  decorative  features  having 
yet  to  he  carried  out. 


■VYICKEN  BONaNT,  NEAR  SAFFRON 
WALDEN. 

The  restoration  of  this  church,  which  has 
almost  amounted  to  rebuilding,  has  just  been 
completed,  from  the  designs,  as  we  arc  told,  and 
under  the  superintendence,  of  the  rector,  the 
Rev.  J.  H.  Sperling,  at  the  expense  of  John 
Sperling,  esq.  of  Kensington  Palace  Gardens.  The 
work  has  been  executed  by  Hr.  T.  O.  Crane, 
builder,  of  Newport ; the  stonework  by  Mr. 
Nicholls,  of  Bishop  Stortford.  Before  the  resto- 
ration, the  church  consisted  of  chancel  and  nave, — 
the  former,  Early  English ; the  latter,  from  fre- 
quent alterations,  of  no  recognizable  style : on 
taking  it  down,  however,  it  proved  to  be  Early 
English.  There  was  a tradition  in  the  parish  that 
the  church  had  once  possessed  a tower,  and,  on 
excavating,  in  order  to  lengthen  the  nave,  the 
foundations  of  a round  tower,  including  the  bases 
of  a rude  and  narrow’  arch,  were  laid  bare.  The 
modem  west  wall  of  the  nave  was  also  found  to 
be  chiefly  composed  of  the  debits  of  the  old  tower, 
mostly  fragments  of  Transition  Norman  work. 
The  nave  has  been  lengthened  25  feet,  inclusive 
of  a new  square  tower.  The  chancel  being  very 
perfect,  retaining  its  eastern  triplet,  side  lancets, 
priest’s  door,  sedile,  and  piscina,  needed  but  little 
restoration.  A uew  roof,  of  high  pitch,  with 
metal  cresting  and  cross,  has  here  been  the  only  ad- 
dition. The  nave  has  been  entirely  rebuilt,  retain- 
ing two  good  Decorated  windows,  insertions  in 
the  old  walls : these  have  been  taken  as  a guide 
in  the  style  of  the  new  work.  The  tower  is 
capped  by  a stone  broach  spire,  reaching  a total 
height  of  90  feet.  The  belfry  stage,  with  its 
double  wiudows  deeply  recessed,  is  a very  notice- 
able feature. 

Two  large  bells,  from  the  foundry  of  Messrs. 
Taylor,  of  Loughborough,  have  heeu  provided,  the 
tenor  w’eigbing  15  cwt.  the  other  11  cwt.  An 


ELECTRO-TELEGRAPHIC  PROGRESS. 

The  influence  of  the  natural  evolution  of  electri- 
city during  the  past  summer  on  telegraphic  lines, 
iu  this  and  other  countries,  has  been  very  remark- 
able, and,  indeed,  unprecedented,  so  far  as  we  re- 
collect, except  iu  America.  IVe  have  already 
recorded  some  singular  proofs  of  this  iufluonce. 
From  France  and  Algeria  we  have  further  in- 
stances to  note.  Thus  M.  Bergon  has  commu- 
nicated to  the  Paris  Academy  of  Sciences  some  re- 
markable effects  produced  by  the  equally  remark- 
able avirora  borealis  of  the  28th  August.  On  the 
following  day,  all  the  hells  of  the  lines  which  were 
not  worked  at  the  time  began  to  ring  s on  the  . 
other  lines  transmission  became  impossible,  and 
the  galvanometers  marked  the  passage  of  a per- 
manent current.  The  effect  was  more  apparent 
on  the  lines  of  Bordeaux,  Marseilles,  and  the 
Northern,  than  on  tbe  Eastern  and  Western  lines. 
The  perturbations  continued  on  the  1st  aud  2nd 
instant.  Strong  sparks  were  obtained  from  light- 
ning conductors  at  Bordeaux  aud  Toulouse.  Long 
lines  of  telegraph  were  more  easily  influenced  than 
short  ones.  In  Algeria  the  atmospheric  electricity 
seems  to  have  taken  to  table-turning,  and  other 
freaks  akin  to  those  of  the  alleged  “spirit-moving” 
powers.  During  a violent  thunderstorm  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Constantiua,  “ the  lightning 
struck  one  of  the  posts  of  the  line  of  teleg^'aph  to 
Setif,  and  broke  it  to  pieces ; after  which  it  ran 
along  the  wires  to  the  office  at  Constantina,  aud 
there  for  the  space  of  several  minutes  produced 
au  extraordinary  effect, — detonations  following 
each  other,  and  flashes  of  electricity  going  round 
the  room,  upsetting  tables  aud  chairs,  and  throw- 
ing the  apparatus  into  great  confusion.  Five 
persons  were  in  the  office  at  the  time,  and  it  is 
thought  wonderful  that  they  were  not  killed  or 
even  injured.  A fire  was  caused  by  the  electric 
fluid,  hut  promptly  extinguished.  It  was  not 
until  half  an  hour  after  the  commencement  of  this 
singular  scene  that  the  office  could  be  entered 
with  safety.” 

It  is  said  that  a contract  has  been  inade  with 
the  Gutta  Percha  Company,  on  behalf  of  the 
Government,  for  a cable  to  he  laid  from  Falmouth 
to  Gibraltar,  1,200  miles,  which  is  to  be  ready  in 
June  next;  aud  that  this  will  be  succeeded  by  one 
from  Gibraltar  to  Malta  and  Alexandria,  thus 
giving  au  independent  line,  free  from  Continental 
difficulties.  Yet  nothing,  so  far  as  we  are  aware, 
has  been  published  in  regard  to  the  result  of  the 
important  investigation  undertaken  jointly  by 
Government  and  tbe  AtlanticTelegrapbicCom])any 
into  the  best  mode  of  constructing  submarine 
cables.  It  is  to  he  hoped  the  Government  have 
awaited  the  decision  and  acted  upon  it. 

Mr.  Newall  has  passed  through  Malta  for  .:Vlex- 
andria  to  lay  a telegraphic  cable  from  Egypt  to 
Turkey,  and  another  across  tbe  mouth  of  the 
Adriatic,  thus  connecting  Turkey  and  Greece  with 
Italy;  and,  when  finished,  this  line  will  connect 
tbe  Red  Sea  Telegraph  with  England. 

The  remaining  portion  of  the  telegraphic  cable 
for  the  Red  Sea,  from  Aden  to  Kurrachee,  was  to 
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I,  be  sent  from  Liverpool  in  the  steamers  Imperador 
I and  Imperatrix  on  the  30th. 

The  cable  to  connect  Alexandria  with  this 
>•  country  is  now  to  be  laid  through  the  islands  of 
1 Rhodes  and  Scio  to  Constantinople,  and  not  by 
V way  of  Candia,  as  previously  intended.  It  is  ex- 
I pected  to  be  laid  in  about  a month  by  Messrs. 
1 Newall  & Co.  Captain  Pullen,  of  the  Cyclops, 
L has  fixed  on  Ilallani,  one  of  the  Kooria  Mooria 
islands,  as  a station  for  the  Red  Sea  telegraph. 

The  bark  Wyman  is  said  to  have  left  Boston  on 
1 an  expedition  to  Labrador,  Greenland,  Iceland,  the 
! Faroe  Isles,  and  Glasgow,  to  trace  the  route  of  a 
l:  new  telegraph  between  America  and  Europe. 

I How  do  they  intend  to  obviate  the  risks  of  ice- 
I.  bergs  near  coasts  which  the  route  of  such  a tele- 
graph  must  inevitably  cross? 

_ Mr.  Lindsay,  the  Dundee  electrician,  explained 
: his  system  of  marine  telegraphy  without  any 
1 transverse  wire,  to  a section  of  the  British  Associa- 
i tion,  at  Aberdeen,  and  afterwards  illustrated  the 
i system  by  experiments,  which  are  said  to  have 
b been  quite  successful.  A trial  of  this  system  for 
;i  ail  Atlantic  telegraph  is  still  urged  j hut  surely  an 
i experimental  line  on  a much  smaller  scale  ought 
ti  first  to  be  in  successful  and  jiractical  operation. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NE\yS. 

DownJiam. — The  new  church  recently  erected 
1 at  Southery,  near  Downliam,  has  been  consecrated 
t by  the  Bishop  of  Norwich.  The  church,  which  is 
b built  of  Car  stoue,  with  Ancaster  stone  dressings, 

; is  in  the  Gothic  style,  and  was  built  from  designs 
b h}'^  Mr.  Robinson,  of  London,  a native  of  Southery, 
b by  Mr.  C.  Bennett,  of  Lynn. 

Scarning  (Ao;/oZ/c).— The  parish  church  of 
ir  Seaming  has  been  re-opciiod  for  public  worship. 
I It  has  been  new-roofed  and  re-pewed,  with  new 
p pulpit  and  reading-desk.  The  old  screen  has  been 
r restored.  The  alterations  cost  800^. 

Cambridge. — The  restorations  in  St,  Edward’s 
( Church  are  now  approaching  to  completion.  The 
ii  improvements  liave  been  efl'ectcd  by  removing  all 
t;  tho_  old  pews,  scraping  the  paint  off  the  pillars — 
e entirely  discarding  the  gallery,  and  so  throwing 
^open  the  tower  arch — abolishing  the  garret  win- 
(]|dows,  levelling  the  fioor,  and  fitting  the  church 
t throughout  with  uniform  wainscot  sittings.  The 

V walls  of  the  nave  have  likewise  been  rebuilt,  and 
1^  four  square  unsightly  windows  have  made  way  for 

0 others  of  a more  ecclesiastical,  though,  perhaps,  not 

V very  satisfactory  character ; the  wooden  roof  of 
t the  chancel,  which  was  plastered  over,  has  been 
e exposed  to  view,  and  a blocked-up  window  at  the 
E end  of  the  south  aisle  replaced.  With  regard  to 
t the  tower,  an  improvement  has  been  made  at  tbe 

west  end  by  discarding  the  portico,  and  substi  • 

1 tilting  for  the  old  doorway  one  of  Gotliic  design. 
Above  is  a new  stained-glass  window.  The  roof 

b has  been  lined  out,  strengthened,  re-tiled,  and 
II  new  lead  laid  on.  It  is  not  yet  decided  where  the 
3 org.an  shall  be  placed.  The  improvements  have 
c cost  about  1,550/.  The  east  end  is  to  be  restored 
I at  the  expense  of  members  of  the  University,  as  a 
D mark  of  respect  to  the  Dean  of  Ely  ; for  this  pur- 
Cposc,  plans  of  a new  east  window,  and  an  arcade 
Itbcneath,  prepared  by  Mr.  Scott,  are  in  the  hands 
1 of  Messrs.  Rattee  and  Kett,  who  have  contracted 
I to  finish  them  by  the  end  of  October. 

Banbury. — The  Cemetery  Chapels'  are  in  pro- 
; gress.  They  are  detached,  and  will  be  built  of 
• rubble,  with  stone  dressings  to  tbe  ivindows,  &c. 
i They  are  precisely  similar  in  detail,  comprising  a 
)p)orte  cochere  of  dimensions  sufficient  to  admit  the 
1 hearse  and  mourning-coaches.  From  the  porte 
\cochhre  you  enter  the  nave,  with  pewing  on  either 
i side,  for  bearers  and  mourners.  From  tbe  nave, 

1 mider  a moulded  arcb,  is  the  chancel.  The  exte- 
' rior  has  the  sides  of  the  nave  gabled.  The  style 
I adopted  is  Early  English.  The  western  gables 
' support  an  arched  and  moulded  bell  turret.  The 
••roofs  are  to  be  covered  with  ornamental  tiles,  laid 
I in  colours ; and  the  woodwork  to  both  interior 
and  exterior  to  be  stained  and  varnished.  The 
I lodge,  which  wIU  stand  upon  a raised  terrace,  is 
I in  keeping  with  the  chapels,  and  built  of  brick, 

. with  coloured  arches  to  all  external  openings,  and 
1 has  the  usual  accommodation  for  sexton.  The 
contract  is  being  executed  by  Messrs.  Orchard, 
of  Banbury,  builders.  The  architect  is  Mr.  H. 
Edwards,  of  London. 

Edenhridye  {Kenty—lt  is  proposed  to  make 
I some  improvements  in  the  interior  of  the  parish 
church.  The  principal  is  to  remove  the  old  un- 
i sightly  pews,  and  substitute  open  seats  or  benches. 
•The  removal  of  tbe  pulpit  and  reading-desk  will 
do  away  with  objections.  The  chancel  itself  is  in 
a very  indifferent  state  of  repair,  and  it  forms 
part  of  the  contemplated  alterations  to  restore 
I this  portion  of  the  building,  and  free  it  from  the 


great  accumulation  of  earth  and  rubbish  by  which 
it  is  encumbered  on  tbe  outside.  Some  of  the 
windows  also  require  repairing.  An  appeal  for 
contributions  has  been  responded  to,  between 
600/.  and  700/.  having  already  been  subscribed. 

Shepp)y. — A slip  of  laud  has  recently  taken 
place  at  Warden  Point,  on  the  north-east  end  of 
the  Isle  of  Sheppy,  which  has  placed  the  ancient 
church  of  that  parish  in  great  danger,  as  the  east 
end  of  the  cbui’ch  is  only  -11  feet  from  the  edge  of 
the  cliff. 

Cheltenham. — Preparations  are  being  made  for 
laying  the  foundation  of  a temporary  church  at 
Cheltenham,  which  is  intended  to  accommodate 
1,500  persons.  It  is  said  that  the  money  about 
to  be  expended  in  this  church  would  he  amply 
sufficient  for  the  enlargement  and  restoration  of 
the  parish  church. 

Burbage  {near  Buxton). — The  foundation  stone 
of  a new  Wesleyan  Chapel  has  been  laid  here. 
The  architect  is  ilr.  R.  R.  Duke,  of  Buxton. 


FARNHAM  CHURCH,  ESSEX. 

This  church,  which  has  been  I’ebuilt  at  a cost 
of  between  5,000/.  and  6,000/.  was  opened  on 
Tuesday, 

It  deserves  some  description  from  tbe  liberality 
bestowed  in  tlie  carrying  out  of  the  work,  4,000/. 
having  been  subscribed  by  Robert  Gosling,  esq. 
of  Haasobury,  and  tbe  I’emainder  of  tbe  expenses 
is  undertaken  by  the  Rev,  W.  J.  Copeland,  the 
rector.  The  works  have  been  carried  out  from 
the  plans  and  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Joseph 
Clarke,  the  Diocesan  architect;  Mr.  Chas.  Foster, 
of  Whitefriars,  being  the  builder;  and  Mr.  Thos. 
Lansdown  the  clerk  of  w'orks.  The  church  holds 
300  persons,  and  consists  of  a chancel  30  feet  long 
and  17  feet  6 inches  wide;  a chapel  on  the  north 
side  with  the  nave  50  feet  long  and  20  feet  wide ; 
and  a north  aisle  the  same  length  and  14  feet 
wide.  On  the  south  side  is  a porch;  and  a large 
massive  tower  stands  at  the  west  end,  capped 
with  a pointed  roof : the  walls  are  built  very 
thick  of  solid  brickwork,  faced  with  flint,  and  the 
stone  is  from  the  newly  opened  quarries  of  Mr. 
Thompson,  of  Ancaster,  which  bid  fair  to  super- 
sede some  of  the  inferior  stone  which  of  late 
years  has  been  introduced;  the  nature  and  quality 
of  this  stone  (of  which  we  gave  particulars  some 
years  ago),  being  home  out  by  the  way  in  which 
it  has  stood  for  centuries  in  most  of  the 
churches  of  the  eastern  counties.  The  chancel 
is  _ covered  with  an  oak  roof,  all  the  rafters 
being  ribbed.  The  reredos  and  carving  through- 
out are  by  Farmer,  aud  have  been  ably  exe- 
cuted. The  tiles  are  Minton’s.  There  are 
single  rows  of  oak  seats  in  the  chancel, 
ndth  the  prayer  desk  on  tbe  north  side, 
and  a lectern  supported  by  serpentine  shafts 
springing  from  the  low  cancclli  under  the  chancel 
arch.  This,  aud  other  parts,  are  supported  by  red 
marble  from  Darlington,  and  some  very  beautiful 
specimens  of  red  and  green  serpentine,  with  red 
granite  and  Cornish  polyphant,  have  been  used  in 
other  parts : the  chancel  and  aisle  roofs  are  of 
deal ; the  pulpit  is  of  stone,  with  marble  shafts. 
The  nave  and  aisle  are  benched  with  solid  low  oak 
seats.  The  tower  opens  to  the  church,  and  is 
parted  off  by  an  oak  parclose ; as  is  also  a chapel 
on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel,  which  will  be 
used  for  a vestry  and  for  an  organ  chamber.  All 
the  oak  has  been  carefully  rubbed  aud  beeswaxed, 
and  in  no  part  varnished.  The  font  springs  from 
foliage  rising  from  out  of  six  small  Devon  marble 
shafts.  The  porch  roof  is  oak,  with  an  open 
lattice-gate  and  shutters  to  close  in  bad  weather. 

It  should  be  said  that  all  the  external  iron- 
work is  galvanized,  and  that  Messrs.  Mcars  have 
put  up  a peal  of  six  bells.  The  opening  was  a 
day  of  great  rejoicing  in  this  quiet  village. 


THE  DRINKING-FOUNTAIN  MOVEMENT. 

The  Coalbrooke  Dale  Foundry  Company  have 
prepared  a fountain  for  the  Regent  Circus,  which 
is  about  to  be  put  up  under  the  superintendence 
of  the  Drinking-Fountains  Association.  Some 
delay  has  occurred,  in  consequence,  it  is  said,  of 
the  Foundry  Company  desiring  “ to  finish  in  the 
first  style  of  workmaiiship  what  is  considered  a 
work  of  art.”  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  may  prove 
so.  The  association  has  done  nothing  in  that  way 

at  present. The  fountain  in  Marylebone-road 

is  about  to  have  gratings  fixed  for  the  overflow  of 

water,  which  had  been  complained  of. A clock- 

tower,  with  three  fountains  attached,  is  about  to 
be  erected,  at  the  expense  of  some  of  the  residents 
of  South  Hackney,  on  the  hitherto  unsightly 
piece  of  ground  known  as  “The  Triangle.”  The  i 
building  will  be  of  Bradford-on-Avoii  stoue,  in  I 


the  style  of  the  florid  Gothic  period.  It  will  be 
45  feet  high,  with  three  drinking  fountains,  at 
alternate  angles,  and  troughs  at  a short  distance. 
The  clock  (presented  by  Mr.  Fairer,  a tradesman) 
will  have  three  illuminated  dials,  4 feet  iu  diame- 
ter. The  water  will  be  supplied  from  a well  sunk 
under  the  centre,  and  raised  by  tbe  machinery  of 

the  clock. At  Sandgate,  a fountain  in  the  road 

adjoining  Encombe  House  has  been  completed,  by 
Mr.  Temple,  of  Folkstone,  builder,  at  the  sole 
expense  of  Mr.  James  Morris.  Mr.  F.  S.  Tyssen, 
of  Horn-street,  has  built  up  steps  to  prevent  the 
waste  of  water,  aud  supplied  ladles  to  one,  it  is 
said,  of  the  finest  springs  in  Kent,  situated  in 
Horn-street,  and  which  is  now  open  to  the  public. 

• Three  fountains  have  been  erected  in  various 

parts  of  the  town  of  Scarborough,  including  oue 
presented  by  Mr.  Henry  Walker. 


THE  CHAMPIONS  OF  ANGLO-CLASSICTSM. 

SiB, — Before  the  question  as  to  the  style  to  be 
adopted  for  the  new  Foreign  Office  buildings  is 
disposed  of  definitively,  I hope  a little  of  that 
space  which  you  have  accorded  to  architects  and 
others  may,  for  once,  be  granted  to  an  artist. 

Mr.  Street,  by  his  letter  in  the  Builder  of  last 
week,  has  fairly  expressed  the  astonishment  which 
the  votaries  of  painting  and  sculpture  have  felt  on 
the  subject  of  the  late  demonstration  before  Lord 
Palmerston ; but,  loving  our  sister  art  of  archi- 
tecture (as  most  artists  now  do),  I would  protest 
against  the  assumption  of  her  ebampionsbip  at  tbe 
hands  of  those  who  have  done  so  much  to  involve 
her  iu  dishonour. 

Our  Premier,  apparently  bent  upon  playing  tbe 
part  of  a sort  of  art  bottle-holder  in  the  exotic 
interest,  shuts  his  eyes,  and  dashingly  jumps  to  a 
conclusion  in  favour  of  the  style  which  he  de- 
scribes as  “ the  Horizontal,  or  Classic,  or  Italian, 
or  whatever  name  its  branches  may  have  gained.” 

This  system  of  design,  we  are  informed, 
“ allows  a reasonable  economy  to  be  observed 
internally,”  and  further,  that  his  “mind  is 
made  up  in  favour  of  that  style.”  Therefore 
the  advocates  of  the  “ Horizontal,”  or  “ Classic,” 
or  “ Italian,”  naturally  enough  hail  their  protector 
with  warm  applause,  and  in  solemn  deputation 
tender  him  their  congratulations  on  his  qiuck 
perception  In  art  matters. 

Mr.  Street’s  letter  renders  it  unnecessary  fur- 
ther to  comment  upon  this  procedure  of  those 
who  still  cling  to  the  hope  that  a living  Classic 
art  in  England  is  a tenable  theory;  but  as  these 
gentlemen  seek,  in  the  face  of  the  common  history 
of  art,  to  adorn  their  tale  by  complacent  references 
to  the  works  of  Michelangelo,  Bramante,  Sansovino, 
Palladio,  Jones,  and  Wren,  may  not  the  moral  of 
their  pleading  he  pointed  fairly  by  some  illustra- 
tion of  their  condition,  as  declared  disciples  of  the 
great  men  whose  names  they  so  readily  adopt  as 
watchwords  against  the  Goths  ? 

If  ancient  art,  whether  Christian  or  Pagan, 
civilized  or  barbarous,  teaches  anything  of  vital 
import  to  that  of  modern  time,  the  lesson,  while 
displaying  the  kindred  harmony  which  ever  links 
together  all  true  architecture,  sculpture,  p.ainting, 
jewellery,  pottery,  metal,  or  loom-work,  whether 
for  the  service  of  prince,  prelate,  or  peasant,  will 
he  evinced  most  emphatically  in  its  never-failing 
signs  of  devoted  earnestness  of  purpose. 

Without  this  first  principle  of  art-life,  no  Par- 
thenon would  have  beeu  possible;  nor  would 
Egypt,  India,  or  Assyria  furnish,  as  they  now  do, 
in  their  remnants  of  architectural  glory,  a theme 
to  the  traveller,  or  a light  to  the  student  or 
historian. 

Permit  me,  then,  as  our  Barrys,  Tites,  and 
Donaldsons  urge  the  claims  for  Anglo-Classicism 
on  the  high  ground  of  ancient  precedent,  to  try 
the  value  of  such  well-soundiug  testimony  by 
inquiring  in  what  manner  it  is  supported  by  their 
works,  or,  which  is  more  to  the  point,  justified  by 
their  sincerity. 

Foremost  amongst  those  whose  precepts  and 
practice  should  he  as  guiding  beacons  in  the 
student’s  path  is  Sir  Charles  Barry.  By  his 
academic  honours  and  exalted  position,  surely  the 
exalted  state  of 'our  architectural  art  is  faiidy 
represented  at  his  hands,  and  the  well-being  of 
its  future  in  a serious  degree  incurred  to  his 
charge.  But,  at  the  very  outset,  the  student  is 
reduced  to  au  extraordinary  dilemma.  He  finds 
that  at  Brighton  Sir  Charles  led  the  way  to  his 
reputation  by  the  ci*ection  of  a church  in  Gothic, 
At  Islington  he  again  builds  a church  in  Gothic. 
At  Birmingham,  he  confirms  his  promise  by  the 
erection  of  a domestic  building  of  importance  in 
Gothic.  In  Pall-Mall,  he  suddenly  casts  aside 
his  principles  of  design,  and  displays  his  art  in 
the  Classic  “Reform,”  and  “ Travellei’s’”  Clubs. 
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Then,  every  thought  and  feeling  jast  noted  is 
contradicted  and  opposed  in  his  gigantic  work  in 
Oothic  at  Westminster;  when,  presto!  he  is 
again  found  in  Classic  robes  in  Bridgwater 
House  and  the  Treasury  buildings.  Butthe  student 
is  yet  doomed  to  further  bewilderment  by  Sir 
Charles’s  declaration,  before  the  House  of  Com- 
mons Committee,  that  the  great  representative  of 

hJs  art " the  Houses  of  Parliament— would  not 

only  be  not  iniured,  but  positively  improved  ! by 
the  erection  of  a Classic  building  contiguously 
to  it.” 

Mr.  Tite,  too,  another  bitter  opponent  of 
Gothicism,  opens  his  professional  career  by 
a very  Gothic  church  in  Regent-square,  and 
afterwards  belies  his  art  in  the  erection  of  the 
Classic  Royal  Exchange.  “ But,”  says  your  Clas- 
sicist, “ we  admit  the  superiority  of  Gothic  for 
churches — but  for  churches  only.”  Turn  we  then 
to  Professor  Donaldson,  and  what  words  will  in- 
dicate our  mystification  upon  finding  him  repre- 
sented in  Gordon-square  by  a Classic  church  and 
a Gothic  domestic  hxtilding.  So,  throughout  the 
chapter,  is  exhibited  this  extraordinary  parody, 
which  would  make  the  hair  of  the  great  masters 
stand  on  end;  and  yet  forsooth  we  are  reminded 
of  the  noble  art  that  fiourisbed  in  their  days. 

If  Lord  Palmerston  cannot  comprehend  that  all 
true  architectural  systems  testify  — in  the 
labourer’s  cottage  equally  with  the  palace  or 
temple — that  in  construction  and  the  humblest 
internal  fittings,  equally  with  the  grandeur  of  ex- 
ternal facades,  the  stamp  of  art  must  be  alike 
fully  manifested,  and  in  a degree  which  has  never 
been  set  forth  by  Anglo-classicism  ; — let  him,  at 
least,  seek  Classic  or  other  counsel  that  does  not 
strain  at  catholicity  of  taste,  and  swallow  a pan- 
tomime of  practice  which  our  painters  and 
sculptors  would  scout,  and  which  would  be  fatal 
to  the  well-being  of  any  religion,  art,  or  litera- 
ture, to  which  a man  may  worthily  become  de- 
voted. An  Akiist. 


FOLLIES  IN  BL'ILDINGS. 

What  ought  to  be  presented  to  public  eyes 
which  are  ever  on  the  watch  for  those  objects  of 
attraction  which  raise  that  first  motive  of  the 
human  sou! — curiosity, — and  what,  besides,  the 
public  expect  to  find,  though  they  are  often  dis- 
appointed, are  useful  and  successful  results  in  the 
arts.  With  that  portion  of  those  peripatetic 
observers  who,  by  the  habitual  use  of  the 
seuses  and  the  habit  of  examining  the  effects  of 
different  styles  in  buildings,  have  some  discern- 
ment of  their  respective  merits,  the  houses  and 
the  shops  which  line  the  streets  of  a great  city 
are  the  frequent  resource  of  their  perambulations. , 
They'  will  give  all  the  glory  deserved  by  those 
who  have  excelled  in  some  talent  which  one  or  a 
few  more  than  the  rest  will  display : they  may 
even  exalt  and  magnify  what  they  see  to  be  ex- 
cellent, but  will  easily  distinguish  them  from 
works  that  carry  some  mai-k  of  the  want  of  taste, 
conventional  considerations,  and  common  sense. 
They  will  remark  some  of  these  city  structures  so 
outre  and  outlandish,  that  there  will  be  some 
difficulty  in  understanding  the  meaning  of  the 
eccentricity  of  the  builder  of  them,  even  if  they 
engage  an  interpreter.  But  buildings  closed  in  a 
neighbourhood  where  tradesmen  are  glad,  in  a 
busy  thoroughfare,  to  tenant  a shop  for  the  sale 
of  their  merchandize;  others  going  to  decay,  and 
looking  as  if  they  were  “ in  Chancery  ;”  one  the 
production  of  the  meanness  and  mercenary  views 
of  men,  deserted  and  spoiled  of  Its  accessories, 
and  deprived  of  everything  which  contributes  to 
its  convenience,  its  fitness,  and  agrecableness ; 
another  with  a crack  caused  by  a weak  foundation ; 
another  dilapidated,  and  so  strongly'  shored  up  on 
one  side,  as  to  threaten  the  fall  of  the  other ; 
things  done  without  principle,  without  system ; 
caprices  of  every  kind ; empiricism  of  every  sort ; 
shams  disguised  under  coverings,  arranged  with 
art. — mock  ornaments;  the  cassolettes  or  false 
chimneys,  once  in  fashion  in  old  French  buildings; 
carcasses  of  houses  rotting,  aud  making  one  turn 
away  from  them ; a bridge  over  a stream  that  is 
never  traversed,  and  which  has  no  outlet; — such 
objects  not  being  useful,  but  only  eyesores,  are  dis- 
dained : time  is  too  precious  and  business  too 
pressing  to  be  employed  upon  them : they'  exist 
only  to  be  disliked,  and  they  are  justly  called 
" follies.”  Their  origin  dates  as  far  back  as  the 
confusion  of  languages  which  took  place  at  the 
building  of  tbe  Tower  of  Babel,  the  first  monu- 
ment of  the  pride  and  weakness  of  men.  The 
worst  of  them  is  they  are  not  like  the  “ follies  of 
a day,”  but  exist  very  often  for  many  years.  They 
are  imitated  by  the  interested,  the  ignorant,  or 
careless.  It  is  only  minds  tutored  in  tbe  rigour 


of  correct  study,  sound  and  well  trained  by  disci- 
pline, who  will  escape  their  contagion.  If  any 
advantage  is  to  be  derived  from  such  derelictions 
in  art,  it  is  learning  from  these  enemies  of  taste 
what  to  avoid.  It  is  a great  pity  that  these  vices 
and  follies  in  the  construction  and  decoration  of 
street  houses  and  public  edifices  should  frequently 
occur,  and  create  on  foreigners  unfavourable  im- 
pressions of  our  capabilities,  or  of  our  negligencies 
in  architecture.  But  our  allies,  the  French, 
know  that  they'  themselves  are  not  without  their 
faults.  The  greater  number  of  the  “barriers” 
outside  Paris  are  monstrous  deformities  in  archi- 
tecture : they  aro  specimens  of  order  and  propor- 
tion in  their  art,  reversed.  The  attempt  in  these 
is  by  heavy,  cumbrous  parts,  most  badly  disposed, 
and  by  bandiug  and  rusticating  the  columns,  as  if 
their  natural  expression  of  support  or  of  strength 
was  not  snflicient ; but  the  means  are  altogether 
heterodox,  as  what  does  not  strengthen,  weakens  : 
the  effect  is  very  unpleasing.  One  would  sup- 
pose that,  at  the  period  that  such  works  were 
constructed  in  such  taste,  the  moral  system 
must  have  been  very  corrupt.  The  project 
put  forward  and  published  in  the  Constitution- 
nel,  in  December,  1858,  to  enlarge  Paris,  by 
extending  the  limits  of  the  octroi  to  the  line 
of  the  fortifications,  may,  it  is  hoped,  direct 
fresh  and  more  scrupulous  attention  to  the 
design  of  these  “barriers,”  proverbially  more  for- 
midable and  frowning  in  their  aspect,  than  any 
things  of  the  kind  that  were  ever  invented. 
Every  Londoner  remembers  the  ridicule  which 
was  cast  upon  tbe  royal  statue,  which  so  much 
offended  the  sight  of  every  one,  at  King’s  Cross. 
Happily  it  did  not  remain  long  on  its  conspicuous 
site,  to  irritate  the  feelings  and  shock  the  senti- 
ments of  the  people.  It  amused  oue  to  think  that 
superior  talent  had  not  been  employed  on  such  a 
spot  of  traffic,  and  for  a monument  erected  to  one 
of  our  monarchs.  It  spoke  very  unfavourably  of 
him  who  bad  given  to  the  sculptor  the  commission 
of  the  work.  A foreigner  seeing  it  would  at  once 
say  that  the  art  of  sculpture  employed  to  such 
important  purposes  was  in  decline,  or  the  talent 
for  it  was  very  deficient.  Indeed,  some  of 
England’s  failures  and  abortions  in  public  build- 
ings, in  statues  raised  to  eminent  men,  as  u'ell  as 
their  bad  position,  have  led  mauy  foreigners  to 
think  that  the  spirit  of  commerce  among  us 
checked  the  genius  of  the  arts  and  prevented  tbe 
happy  entbusi.asm  which  ought  to  preside  at  thefr 
prcaluction.  Rut  this  is  not  a right  judgment ; 
for  though  the  two  things  are  from  entirely  dif- 
ferent sources,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that,  in 
such  a vast  and  powerful  couutry  as  England,  it 
is  capable  by  its  government  and  by  its  artistic 
resources  of  excelling — and  it  does  excel — in  both. 
It  is  true  that  England  and  many  nations  have 
been  enriched  and  become  great  by  commerce, 
aud  by  it  the  arts  have  been  encouraged  and 
developed.  It  is  admitted  that 

«< Art  thrives  most 

Where  commerce  has  enriched  the  busy  coast.” 

Coicper. 

But  no  one  who  has  seen  the  Place  de  la  Con' 
corde,  or  the  Piuzsas,  with  their  palaces  and  beau- 
tiful bronze  and  sculptured  fountains,  in  the  great 
cities  of  Italy,  can  with  any  degree  of  satisfaction 
look  at  Trafalgar-squiire.  Although  there  are 
some  redeeming  features,  yet  this  spot  might  have 
been  made,  if  talent  had  been  well  chosen,  and 
labour  well  directed,  oue  of  the  grandest  squares 
in  tbe  world.  If  it  be  possible  now,  which  it  is, 
wc  hope  one  day  its  aspect  will  be  very  different; 
when  a superior  change  will  intlnence  the 
physiognomy  of  the  whole  capital,  and  when  it 
will  be  the  theatre  for  the  manifestation  of  the 
finest  works  that  the  most  brilliant  talents  and 
most  perfect  arts  of  the  country  can  produce. 
Greater  things  could  he  done : these  vices  and 
follies  could  be  remedied ; for  British  art  now 
holds  a higher  po.sitioii  than  it  ever  did  at  any 
former  period.  It  is  the  merit  of  Government  to 
find  the  proper  men,  and  to  furnish  to  genius  the 
occasions  of  developing  itself.  F.  Lrsii. 


THE  GREY-FRIARS,  READING. 

The  following  has  appeared  in  the  Reading 
Mercury : — 

Sir, — I am  sure  that  every  member  of  the  corporation 
must  have  smarted  under  the  remarks  made  by  Mr. 
Godwin  at  the  Grey-friars,  with  reference  to  their  inten- 
tion of  not  only  continuing,  but  laying  out  money  to  re- 
store the  police  cells  in  that  building. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  a disgrace  to  the  town  of 
Reading  that  this  house  of  God  should  have  been  made  a 
den  of  thieves.  But  paradoxical  as  it  may  appear,  there 
would  seem  to  be  no  other  way  of  ultimately  restoring 
that  building  to  its  original  sacred  purposes  (and  nothing 
short  of  this  would  satisfy  the  exigencies  of  the  case), 
than  by  f'*mporr«r//y  refitting  it  as  a Bridewell.  In  short, 
I can  see  no  other  plan  which  could  eventuate  in  its  be- 


coming again  a church  of  God.  Suppose  the  corporation 
decided  on  removing  the  cells  and  building  tliem  else- 
where, they  would  then  probably  sell  the  Gret'-friars  at 
a public  auction.  Its  value  may  be  put  at  i.flOO/.  Is  any 
one  pre{)ared  to  give  1,000/.  for  tbe  sake  of  restoring  it  to 
pious  uses  ? If  not,  who  can  secure  its  not  being  turned 
to  profane  purposes  ? ^^’ho  can  engage  it  would  not  be 
destroyed?  On  the  contrary,  the  present  intention  of 
the  corporation  gives  a guarantee  for  the  security  of  the 
building  without  injury.  It  allows  time  for  the  raising  a 
fund  of  money  sufficient  to  purchase  the  site,  as  soon  as 
the  corporation  fulfil  their  purpose  of  erecting  a new 
police-station,  with  magistrates’  offices.  And  it  gives 
those  who  are  interested  in  the  complete  restoration  of 
tbe  Friary,  not  only  in  its  structure,  but  in  its  holy  ser- 
vices, time  to  stir  up  the  public  mind  to  advance  those 
sums  which  shall  be  required  to  accomplish  this  desirable 
object.  Those  sums  must  be  large,  and  will  require  a 
long  period  aud  earnest  efforts  to  obtmn : 5,000/.  I am  in- 
formed, would  be  little  enough,  viz.  1 ,000/.  for  the  pur- 
chase of  site,  1,500/.  for  endi)wnient,  a, 500/.  for  restora- 
tion. This  vision  would  vanish  at  once,  were  the  locks- 
up  removed  at  present. 

The  visit  of  the  Archieological  Society  will.  I trust,  | 
facilitate  the  scheme  now  suggested.  If  tlie  ntilitarianism  | 
of  the  corporation  should  for  the  present  expose  them  to  | 
the  sneers  of  savans,  and  the  rebukes  of  ecclesiologists,  { 
they  must  console  themselves  with  the  hope  that  they  are  I 
contributing  to  a final  accomplishment  of  the  very  object  | 
which  both  savans  and  ecclesiologists  so  justly  desire.  I,  . 
for  one,  shall  be  happy  to  help  to  form  a committee  for  i 
the  purpose  of  raising  money  for  the  purchase  of  the  site,  * 
that  it  may  be  secured  hereafter  for  religious  uses.  I 

EDWARD  WELLS,  M.D.  | 


ST.  SEPULCHRE’S  CHURCH,  SNOW  HILL. 

We  have  received  two  or  three  letters  on  the 
subject  of  the  recent  competition  for  a staiiied- 
glass  window,  but  do  not  find  oui'selves  in  a posi- 
tion to  go  further  into  the  discussion.  The- 
paragraph  in  our  last  should  liavebe^u, — “A 
correspondent  assorts  that  the  competition  was- 
not  decided  upon  tbe  proper  ground.”  The  con- 
text, however,  made  the  writers  meaning  clear. 
We  give  part  of  one  letter  received,  as  it  touches 
another  point ; — 

It  may  be  true,  as  your  correspondent  observes,  that 
public  vestries,  from  having  no  responsibility,  are  not  the 
most  competent  to  form  a just  opinion  of  art,  or  even  pro-  [ 
pricty,  as  you  may  leani  from  the  following  fact,  and  to  j 
which  1 call  your  attention.  The  diurch  in  question  f 
suffers  much  from  the  disfigurement  produced  by  the  f 
book-stall  immediately  adjoining  it,  and  the  Parish  '. 
Estates  Committee  have  hsui  under  their  consideration  at 
different  times  its  removal,  with  the  intenlion  of  Uirow-  r 
ing  open  and  obtaining  a public  view  of  the  west  side  of 
the  church  and  tower ; thereby  affording  a free  current  of 
air,  and  more  perfect  drainage  from  that  part  of  the  6 
edifice,  which  is  eucimibered  all  along  to  the  back  church-  t 
yard  with  small  and  objectionable  buUdings.  J 

In  taking  a first  step  towards  that  end,  it  was  thought 
desirable  to  remove  what  is  called  the  sexton's  residence,  (I 
situate  in  a small  yard  at  the  back  of  the  book-shop,  snr-  i 
rounded  by  high  walls,  and  having  a space  of  about  a feet  n 
by  -i  feet  as  the  only  means  of  getting  light  and  air.  It  I 
had  been  thought  so  objectionable  for  years  past,  that  1 
each  churchwarden  in  his  tarn  has  attempted  to  get  rid  || 
of  it,  and  now  that  the  church  is  under  repairs  another  u 
attempt  has  been  made,  aud  resisted  by  the  vestry  for  the  3 
present.  • 

Although  the  attention  of  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  ti 
for  the  City  of  London  had  been  drawn  to  the  subject^  5 
and  his  opinion  obtamed,  which  states  “that  it  is  unfit  f 
for  habitation,  and  incapable  of  being  made  so,  from  j' 
insufficiency  of  space,  light,  and  ventilation;”  yet  this  ll 
identical  vestry,  disreg.-irdiiig  the  claims  of  the  public,  (c 
ignore  the  opinion  of  one  so  cmhieut  as  Dr.  Letheby;  [1 
declare  sanitary  laws  “ mere  humbug;  ” and  pass  areso-  |i 
lution  instructing  the  parish  surveyor  “to  report  vvhat  I 
alteration  can  be  made  in  the  sexton’s  rc-sidence  in  tlie  f 
church  porch  to  improve  the  same,  and  the  cost  thereof.”  r 

Such  is  the  vot  popu/i  of  St.  Sepulchre’s  parish ; and  it  |i 
behoves  the  public,  the  press,  and  the  intelligence  of  the  ' 
day,  to  make  tliemsclves  heard  in  such  a manner  as  to  k 
impress  the  minds  of  those  composing  the  vestry,  that  J 
public  opinion  is  directed  towards  them,  and  should  be  Ij 
respected.  J 

A Mk-mder  or  the  Parish  Estates  Cojimittes.  a 

THE  STRIKE,  AT  THE  POLICE  OFFICES.!! 

At  «?/'■/•  Mr.  Cummings,  formerly  an  inspector  a 

of  the  B division,  and  now  assistant-superintendent  atli 
Messrs.  Kelk  and  Co.’s,  contractors,  Pimlico,  attended  a 
with  one  of  tlieir  men,  a sawyer,  to  seek  the  protection  of  p 
the  law,  under  the  following  circumstances  i, 

The  sawyer  said  that,  after  making  some  little  pur-d 
chases  on  Saturday  night,  he  went  intoa  public-house  atC 
Pimlico,  where  a man  called  him  a blackleg  and  other  ll 
very  offensive  names,  telling  him  he  had  no  business  toft 
take  the  man’s  (his  predecessor's)  work  at  the  saw-nulls,  tl 
There  were  ten  men  ou  complainant,  all  at  the  saioe  time,  li 
using  this  description  of  language,  and  the  man  spoken  j( 
of  struck  him  a violent  blow  lu  the  eye,  and  apiJicant  i 
then  returned  the  blow.  Applicant  knew  imtiung  what-li 
ever  about  the  man  who  preceded  him  at  the  mills,  norl 
of  his  leaving.  [ 

Mr.  Arnold  said  that  in  this  case  he  should  issue  a| 
warrant  against  the  man,  under  the  statute  for  intimi-p 
dating  workmen  ; and  if  the  case  were  proved,  in  all  pro-| 
bability,  he  should  send  it  to  the  sessions  for  trial.  J 

At  Mnrl/u/roiufh-slreef,  John  Cauavan,  a bricklayer’ftl 
labourer,  was  charged  with  annoying  workmen  in  the| 
service  of  Mr.  James  Abbott,  builder.  Great  Pulteuey-H 
street.  £ 

Mr.  Abbott  said  the  defendant  was  in  the  continualf 
habit  of  annoying  his  men.  At  the  present  time  beliadft 
a building  contract  for  the  alteration  and  enlargement  ofn 
the  National  School  in  Marshall-street,  where  he  had  inji 
consequence  his  men  at  work.  They  had  iupeatedly( 
complained  to  him  of  the  proceedings  of  the  defendant:  ^ 
twice  that  day  (Tuesday)  he  had  repeated  the  annoyance, 
From  information  given  him  he  went  to  Cross-street  and 
saw  defendant  with  several  persons  round  him.  On 
asking  him  what  right  he  had  to  interfere  with  and  annoy 
his  men  he  ran  away.  A policeman  brought  him  bark,, 
and  be  gave  him  in  charge.  ^ 
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William  James,  a labourer  in  the  employ  of  Mr.  Abbott, 
said, — A few  minutes  before  si.t  that  morning  he  was  sit- 
ting on  a door-step  waiting  for  the  signal-bell  to  go  to 
work,  when  the  defendant  came  up  and  said,  “Well, 
mate,  have  you  got  your  ticket?  Come,  what’s  yonr 
number  ? ” Continuing  by  his  remarks  to  annoy  him,  he 
told  him  if  he  interfered  much  more  he  would  take  him  to 
Marlborough-street.  When  the  bell  rang  he  was  able  to 
get  away  by  going  on  to  the  premises;  but  at  dinner- 
time he  way-laid  him  again,  and  asked  him  about  the 
"Document,”  telling  him  he  would  punch  his  head,  and 
calling  him  "a  thief.”  He  himself  was  a noii-society 
man,  mid  took  his  coat  off,  being  challenged  by  tlie  de- 
fendant to  fight  it  out ; but  he  thought  better  of  it,  and 
told  his  master.  A day  or  two  ago  he  met  me  in  Silver- 
street,  and  followed  me  with  similar  annoyance,  calling 
me  “Docky”  (from  document),  but  I managed  to  get 
awayfrom  him,  and  took  no  notice. 

The  defendant  said  there  were  witnesses  to  prove  that 
he  was  the  person  annoyed  by  Mr.  Abbott’s  men. 

Mr.  Beadon  said,  the  magistrates  of  this  court  were 
determined  to  protect  with  the  full  powers  of  the  la%v  the 
qxiite  and  industrious  workman  from  molestation.  It  was 
perfectly  clear  in  this  case  that  defendant  had  annoyed 
the  men  in  Mr.  Abbott’s  employ,  and  as  clear  that  a chal- 
lenge had  been  given  to  fight.  If  the  witness  James  had 
not  pulled  off  his  coat,  ready  to  accept  the  challenge 
offered,  and  by  his  words  and  manner  irritated  the  defen- 
dant, he  shoula  undoubtedly  have  dealt  with  the  case 
more  severely.  As  it  was,  he  should  call  upon  the  defen- 
dant to  enter  into  his  own  recognizance  to  keep  the  peace 
for  two  months,  and  he  would  strongly  advise  him  to  be 
cautious  how  he  interfered  with  well-disposed  workmen 
ill  future. 


DdoIis  lUfdfrtb. 

Memories  of  Rome.  By  Denis  O’Dokovan,  Esq. 

London:  Catholic  Publishing  Company.  1859. 
Mh.O’Donotan’s  book  consists  of  some  gracefully 
•Written  recollections  of  the  various  “siglits^m 
Borne,  more  particularly  religious  celebrations, 
viewed  from  a Homan  Catholic  point  of  view'. 
Apart  from  the  desire  to  afford  pleasant  reading, 
the  ruling  purpose  of  the  hook  appears  to  be  to 
show,  with  Lalande,  that,  " the  pomp  which 
surrounds  the  Pope,  and  the  cereraonies  of  the 
Roman  Church,  are  the  most  majestic,  the  thost 
august,  and  the  most  iinposiug  that  it  is  possible 
to  see.”  The  condition  of  the  people  commixed 
to  the  care  of  this  church,  the  result  of  the  prac- 
tice of  those  “most  imposing”  ceremonies,  ap- 
pears altogether  to  escape  consideration,  and  it  is 
not  within  our  province  to  discuss  it. 


The  Climaie  of  Brighton.  By  William  Kebdell. 

Loudon  : Longman  &.  Co.  1859. 

Tnn  author  of  this  intelligent  work  is  physician 
to  the  Sussex  County  Hospital.  Though  extolling 
the  natural  advantages  of  Brighton,  he  does  not 
«parc  its  sanitary  defects ; for,  unfortunately, 
Brighton,  like  too  many  others  of  the  most  notable 
towns  in  the  country,  is  sadly  wanting  in  the 
most  ordinary  sanitary  requirements,  and,  like 
them,  suffers  from  all  the  evils  consequent  upon 
an  impure  state  of  tlie  atmosiihere  and  a high  rate 
of  mortality.  It  is  a charming  jilace,  neverthe- 
less, and  might  be  made  the  healthiest. 


Statistical  Notices  of  Piihlicaiions  on  the  Con- 
structioe  Arts,  whether  of  Architecture  or 
Engineering ; and  of  JFor&s  on  the  Military 
and  Naval  Science.  By  John  Wcale,  London 
(1822-1859).  London:  printed  for  private  cir- 
culation. 1859. 

The  purpose  of  this  pamphlet  is  “to  give  indi- 
vidually an  answer  to  statements  which  have  been 
put  forth  by  Englishmen  as  well  as  foreigners, 
that  we  in  England  lack  enterprise  in  issuing  and 
incurring  the  expense  of  those  works  essentially 
useful  to  an  industrial  and  wealthy  community.” 
Mr.  Wenlc  has  simply  given  a list  of  those  publi- 
cations which  hear  his  name  as  publisher,  together 
with  the  whole  cost  of  publication,  and  he  antici- 
pates that  others  similarly  engaged  will  do  the 
same,  and  thus  set  forth  what  has  been  done  in 
this  counti'y  in  respect  to  works  of  art. 

This  very  interesting  list  shows  a sum  of  no  less 
than  228, 43H.  as  the  cost  of  publications  Issued 
by  an  individual  puhllsher,  in  the  course  of  thirty- 
seven  years.  Of  this  .sum  27,034Z.  were  expended 
by  authors,  and  201,397^.  at  Mr.  Weale’s  own 
risk.  The  items  are  both  interesting  and  useful. 
We  may  quote  a few  of  the  more  important.  The 
architectural  works  of  the  Adamses,  In  three 
volumes,  atlas  folio,  published  at  'll.  17s.  6d.  in 
1822,  cost  the  publisher  775^  The  Supplement 
to  Stuart  and  Rivett’s  Athens,  imperial  folio,  by 
Cockerell,  Donaldson,  Ac.  published  at  6?.  12s.  in 
1825,  co.st  the  publisher  1,250?.  Cockerell’s 
Temples  of  Jupiter  Piuihcllcnius,  and  of  Apollo 
Epicurius  at  BassaCjpublisIied  in  1859,  folio, — price 
(of  150  copies  only  for  sale)  5?., — cost  the  author 
1,350?.  for  200  copies.  Weale’s  Series  ofEdu- 
catioual  Works  (1853  to  1859),  cost  the  publisher 
ll',000?.  Elmes’s  Life  and  Works  of  Wren  (1823), 
Ito.  3?.  3s.,  cost  the  publisher  1,575?.  Gwilt’s 
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edition  of  Sir  William  Cliambera’s  Civil  Architec- 
ture, two  vols.  imp.  8vo.  4?.  4s.,  cost  the  pub- 
lisher 1,310?.  Mackenzie’s  Architecture  and 
Restoration  of  St.  Stephens’s  Chapel,  West- 
minster, Colomhier  folio  (1814),  4?.  4s. : cost  tlie 
Government  3,250?.  Pugin’s  Principles  of  Chris- 
tian Architecture  (1841),  4to.  15s. ; cost  the  pub- 
lisher 500?.  Weale’s  Rudimentary  Series  of 
Works  (1850  to  1859),  cost  the  publisher  43,500?. 
Weale’s  Works  of  the  Old  Masters  (1841),  two 
vols.  imp.  folio,  10?.  10s.,  cost  the  publisher 
3,500?. : and  so  on. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Weale  has  I’eceived 
a proper  reward  for  his  enterprise. 


VARIORITM. 

In  a tract,  titled  “ Mr.  Goldsworthy  Gurney’s 
Account  of  the  Invention  of  the  Steam  Jet  or 
Blast,  and  its  Application  to  Steamboats  and 
Locomotive  Engines,  in  reference  to  the  mis- 
taken Claim  put  forth  by  Mr.  Smiles  in  his  Life 
of  the  late  Mr.  George  Stephenson”  (Barclay, 
Castle-street,  Leiccster-squarc,  printer),  some  cu- 
rious and  interesting  particulars  are  given,  not 
only  as  to  the  first  application  of  the  steam  blast 
to  high-pressure  engines  by  Mr.  Gurney  and  others 
after  him,  but  as  to  the  locomotives  for  common 
roads,  whicli  Mr.  Gurney  also  did  much  to  bring 
before  the  public  in  a practicable  shape,  and  which 
the  greed  of  turnpike  trusts,  in  obtaining  Acts  of 
Parliament  securing  oppressive  tolls  upon  such 
carriages,  even  before  they  were  fairly  realized  or 
ever  ran  upon  the  roads,  did  more,  perhaps,  to 
suppress  than  the  railway  locomotives  did ; inas- 
much as  they  would  have  actually  been  in  the 
field  before  the  rail,  had  it  not  been  for  the  check 
thus  given  to  their  adoption,  and  might  have  pre- 
vented the  development  of  the  railway  system,  at 
least  at  the  time.  The  circumstance  may  tlni.s  not 
be  one  to  be  much  regretted,  certainly ; hut,  at 
all  events,  the  invention  of  the  common  road 
steam-carriage  was  a very  interesting  one,  and  it 
not  only  preceded  the  railway  locomotive,  but 
there  seems  some  probability  of  a reversion  to  it  in 
the  shape  of  traction-engines  such  as  those  now 
used  by  Governineut  at  the  arsenals,  and  proposed 

for  use  in  the  field  of  war. “Natural  History 

for  Beginners,  bj’  James  Owen”  (Longman  & Co.), 
forms  two  little  volumes  of  the  excellent  School 
Series  edited  by  the  Rev.  G.  R.  Gleig,  M.A.  Chap- 
lain-general to  her  Majesty’s  Forces.  They  are 
attractive  as  well  as  instructive  little  books,  well 
adapted  to  their  purpose,  and  are  illustrated  with 

a good  many  engravings  of  animals. “ The 

Biblical  Reason  Why”  (Iloulston  & Wright,  Pater- 
noster-row),  is  a family  guide  to  Scripture  read- 
ings and  a liandbook  for  Biblical  students,  by  the 
author  of  a series  of  “ Reasons  Wliy,”'«cieiitific, 
historical,  Ac.  The  present  volume  contains  the 
results  of  much  curious  research,  and  sheds 
a popular  light  upon  various  obscure  points  in 
scriptural  narrative,  parable,  figures  of  speech,  Ac. 

The  last  number  of  TAeBoo^5e??er(21)isavery 

good  one,  containing  much  interesting  matter.  It 
includes  a notice  of  Parker’s  third  volume  of  “ Do- 
mestic Architecture  in  England,”  which  brings 
down  the  subject  to  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  and 
one  of  the  “ Facsimile  of  the  Sketch-book  of  Wilars 
dellonecourt,  an  Architect  of  the  XIII.  Century,” 
which  we  first  introduced  to  the  English  public. 
The  Euglish  editor.  Professor  Willis,  says  : “ The 
present  text  differs  in  many  respects  from  the 
French  edition,  although  based  upon  it  aud  the 
essay  of  Quicherat,  whose  labours  were  unhappily 
cut  short  and  left  imperfect.  I have  ventured  to 
add  to  them  my  own  observations.  Each  plate  is 
furnished  with  its  own  explanation,  and,  when 
requisite,  additional  ones,  to  show  the  variations 
in  existing  buildiugs.  Those  which  relate  to  geo- 
metry have  either  received  large  additions  or  are 
entirely  new.” 


Hl'istcllanca. 

Water  Rio-nis. — The  Saturday  Review  con- 
tains an  elaborate  resume  of  the  most  important 
cases  tried  with  respect  to  water  rights,  and 
briefly  states  the  substance  of  two  recent  decisions 
of  the  House  of  Lords  on  this  very  ticklish  ques- 
tion. The  practical  eftect  of  these  decisions  is 
that  all  water  which  cannot  claim  the  description 
of  a definite  stream  shall  be  absolutely  outluived, 
and  may  be  seized  by  every  one  who  can  reach  it. 
In  any  way  aud  for  any  purpose  which  he  may 
choose.  On  the  other  hand,  water  flowing  ex- 
clusively in  a natural  channel,  whether  subter- 
ranean or  superficial,  is  declared  to  he  entitled  to' 
the  protection  of  the  law. 


Loss  OF  Tools  at  Hackney. — In  consequence 
of  tlie  mention  in  our  pages  of  the  destruction  by 
fire  at  Mr.  White’s,  Hackney-wick,  of  the  tools  of 
his  workmen,  William  Ellice,  Esq.  (5?.)  and  some 
other  gentlemen  sent  us  subscriptions  in  aid  of  the 
men.  On  applying  to  Mr.  White,  however,  he 
informs  us  that,  through  the  kindness  of  Mr. 
D’Eyncourt,  the  magistrate.  Miss  Burdett  Coutts, 
and  others,  his  men  require  no  further  assistance, 
having  had  all  their  tools  restored.  We  have, 
therefore,  returned  the  money  to  the  kind  donors. 

Engineering  Bravery  ! — The  London  cor- 
respondent of  a country  paper  says, — “ Audacity 
was  one  leading  feature  of  Brunei’s  engineering 
character.  I heard  an  anecdote  which  illustrates 
this  strikingly.  Brunei  held  views  in  contradic- 
tion to  those  of  his  brethren  as  to  the  employ- 
ment of  a peculiar  kind  of  cement  in  railway 
bridge  building.  Other  engineers  objected  to  its 
use,  as  it  hardened  too  fast  to  allow  the  work  to 
settle  properly.  Not  so  Brunei.  Trusting  to  his 
own  view,  he  used  this  cement  in  one  of  the  first 
largo  bridges  constructed  by  them  for  the  Great 
Western  line.  It  fell  soon  after  its  erection, 
Brunei  entered  the  room  where  the  directors 
were  assembled,  in  discomfited  conclave,  to  dis- 
cuss the  accident.  ‘ I congratulate  you,  gentle- 
men, on  the  fiill  of  the  bridge,’  was  Brunei’s  entry 
on  the  subject.  ‘Congratulate  us!  on  an  acci- 
dent involving  disaster  and  the  loss  of 

pounds  ? ’ was  the  angry  and  amazed  rejoinder. 
‘Certainly,’  said  Brunei  coolly.  ‘ I was  just  about 
to  put  up  200  bridges  in  the  same  manner.’  ” 

Arresting  a Workman, — A case  of  importance 
to  worliing  men  was  decided  by  the  Wolver- 
hampton magistrates  on  Thursday.  Messrs. 
Farmer,  of  that  town,  had  given  notice  to  the 
men  in  their  employ  that  they  contemplated  a re- 
duction of  the  prices  hitherto  paid  for  a certain 
description  of  work.  The  new  terms  were 
accepted  by  some  of  the  men,  but  rejected  by 
others  j among  the  latter  being  George  Hum- 
phries, who  at  once  quitted  tlie  premises,  and 
proceeded  to  Birmingham,  where  he  obtained  em- 
ployment. Messrs.  Farmer,  thinking  that  their 
men  were  bound  to  give  fourteen  days’  notice  be- 
fore leaving,  obtained  a warrant  against  Hum- 
phries, who  was  arrested,  and  conveyed  back  to 
Wolverhampton,  in  charge  of  an  officer.  The 
magistrates,  however,  decided  that  the  Messrs. 
Farmer  had  made  an  important  mistake,  and  that 
their  notice  of  the  reduction  was  a virtual  cancel- 
ling of  the  engagement  under  which  Humphries 
had  entered  their  service.  The  charge  against 
the  man  was  therefore  dismissed,  Messrs.  Farmer 
being  condemned  in  costs.  It  was  announced  at 
the  same  time  that  Humphries  intended  to  bring 
an  action  against  his  late  employers  for  false  im- 
prisonment; but  the  difficulty  was  arranged  in 
court,  Humphries  compromising  the  matter  by 
the  acceptance  of  5?. 

The  Architectural  Society  or  Northamp- 
ton.— Tlic  members  of  the  Architectural  Society 
of  the  Archdeaconry  of  Northampton  formed  a 
party  last  iveok  to  visit  Cateshy  House  previously 
to  the  buildings  being  pulled  down.  The  property 
has  recently  been  purchased  by  Mr.  Attenborough, 
of  Brampton  Ash,  who  is  about  to  pull  down  the 
existing  house  iind  chapel,  which  is  in  a state  of 
complete  ruin,  and  to  erect  a new  house  and 
church  for  the  use  of  a district  which  appears,  of 
late  years,  from  the  want  of  a resident  proprietor, 
to  have  been  somewhat  neglected.  The  history 
and  character  of  the  priory  <vere  given  in  a paper 
read  by  Mr.  James,  and  published  in  the  North- 
ampton Herald,  of  last  week.  The  present  house 
stands  upon  the  site  of  the  former  priorj-,  of 
which,  however,  very  little  now  remains,  the 
principal  portions  being  a window  in  the  south 
wall,  the  arch  of  which  is  seen  from  the  outside, 
and  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  window  of  the 
refectory  and  the  work  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
The  other  portions  of  the  old  priory  consist  of 
three  sedilia,  a priest’s  door,  and  a piscina.  There 
are  also  the  remains  of  a window  in  what  would 
appear  to  have  been  the  south  wall  of  the  chapel. 
The  present  chapel,  which  is  almost  in  a state  of 
ruin,  is,  Mr.  James  believes,  of  the  late  Tudor 
period,  the  high  pews,  the  carving  and  work- 
manship of  which  is  exceedingly  beautiful,  be- 
longing to  the  Jacobean  age.  Over  the  chapel 
door  are  the  arms  of  Charles  II.  in  a state 
of  excellent  preservation,  and  a strong  desire 
was  expressed  by  Mr.  James,  Mr.  Bloxham,  and 
others,  that  the  escutcheon  might  be  removed 
to  the  chapel  about  to  be  built,  a request  which  it 
is  believed  will  be  acceded  to  by  Mr.  Attenborough, 
who  expressed  his  desire  to  preserve  any  object 
of  interest,  the  preservation  of  which  would  not 
interfere  with  the  convenience  or  utility  of  the 
new  church. 
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Gas. — Tlie  Plymouth  and  Stonehouse  Gas  Com- 
pany advertise  the  reduction  of  thoir^  gas  to 
3s.  9d.  per  thousand.  Following  our  advice,  this 
company  has  proved  that  the  greater^  the  rcdtic- 
tion  in  the  price  of  gas,  within  a certain  limit,  the 
lat'^er  is  the  consumption,  and  the  consequent 
prolit  to  the  shareholders.  The  yearly  dividend 
of  the  company  is  now  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent, 
on  the  old  shares,  and  Tj  on  the  new.  Formerly, 
we  believe,  when  the  price  of  gas  was  much 
higher,  the  dividend  was  but  6 per  cent. 

Crtstai  Palace  District  Gas  CoiiPAirr. — 
At  the  half-yearly  meeting  in  September,  the 
directors  of  this  company  report  the  continued 
successful  progress  of  the  company’s  operations 
during  the  half-year.  They  state  that  they  have 
resolved  to  enlarge  the  plan  suggested  in  their 
last  report  for  the  constrnctiou  of  new  works; 
and  have  proceeded  some  way  in  the  erection  of  a 
retort-house  and  the  necessary  buildings  for  the 
apparatus  connected  therewith.  These  works 
they  hope  to  have  in  full  operation  for  the  coming 
winter.  According  to  the  accounts  made  up  to 


The  SorTHEKN  MAnr  Drainage. — A large 
number  of  excavators,  in  the  employ  of  the  con- 
tractor for  completing  the  main  drainage  south 
of  the  Thames,  commenced  operations  on  Wednes- 
day morning  in  Deptford  Broadway,  and  will 
continue  their  work  along  Church-street  to  Dept- 
ford Creek.  A large  amount  of  earth  was  cleared 
out  during  the  day. 

■Reward  of  Cofrage, — A gold  medal  and 
money,  subscribed  for  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Ward  of  Cheap,  have  been  presented  to  the  fire- 
escape  conductor,  George  Low.  The  medal,  made 
by  Mr.  John  Bennett,  boars  on  one  side  the  fol- 
lowing inscription: — “Medal  of  Honour,  Cheap 
Ward,  City  of  London,  1859.”  On  the  other  side 
is  engraved — “ Presented  by*  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Ward  of  Cheap,  in  the  City  of  London,  to 
Conductor  George  Low,  as  a memorial  of  their 
appreciation  of  his  conduct  in  saving  fourteen 
lives,  on  the  occasion  of  a fire  in  Cheapside, 
18th  July,  1859.” 

Archaeological  Association  for  Hae^ipshire. 

A “Hampshire  Clergyman”  asks, — “Why  has  not 


wmicr.  .rt-wtui  -v-  — 1- , • U-  o \V" 

the  30th  of  June,  the  profits  on  the  half-year  are  Hampshire  its  own  archteological  association  v\  e 


For  erecting  tower  and  spire,  and  enlarging  St.  Gre- 
gory’s Church,  Cheltenham.  Mr.  Charles  F.  Hansom, 
arciiitect : — 

Darby,  Cheltenham ; — 


Harrison,  King’s  Stanley,  Gloucestershire:— 

Parti ^1,220  0 0 

,,  2 73j  0 0 


1,198/.  18s.  5d. ; out  of  which  sum  the  directors 
recommend  the  declaration  of  a dividend  after 
the  rate  of  6 per  cent,  per  annum. 

London  and  JIiddlesex  Abch-eological 
SociETT. — The  next  general  meeting  of  the  Lon- 
don and  Middlesex  Archmological  Society*  is  fi.xed 
to  take  place  at  Harrow,  on  the  6th  instant.  A 
local  committee,  consisting  of  the  Rev.  J.  W, 
Cunningham,  M.A.,  Vicar;  Rev.  R.  J.  Knight, 
M.A. ; Rev.  B.  H.  Drury,  M.A.  j Rev.  R.  Middle- 
mist,  M.A.;  and  several  others,  with  Mr.  Henry 
W.  Sass  as  hon.  sec.  of  the  Society,  has  been 
formed  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements.  It 
was  hoped  that  Lord  Northwick  would  have  been 
able  to  preside  on  the  occasion  of  the  meeting, 
but  engagements  in  another  county  will  prevent 
his  doing  so. 

Strikes  and  Mortality. — It  has  been  found 
that  the  mortality  in  Sheffield  and  Northampton 
was  high  during  the  strikes.  The  registers  afford 
the  means  of  showing  the  mortality  of  the  fami- 
lies of  workpeople  in  diflerent  trades,  and  will 
enable  the  public  to  judge  whether  similar  results 
are  produced  by  the  strikes  in  London  among  per- 
sons in  the  building  trades.  Of  bricklayers, 


bav'e  had  meetings  of  the  general  societies  within  r 
our  county,  and  these  meetings  have  done  much  < 


means  thoroughly  explored,  A Hampshire  Asso 
elation,  under  the  presidency  of  (say)  the  Earl  of ; 
Carnarvon,  with  a strong  council  of  Hampshire  j 
antiquaries,  might  do  much  towards  stirring  up  a 
local  interest  in  such  matters.  It  might  further 
undertake  the  compilation  and  publication  of  a 
full  county  history.  The  materials  for  such  a work 
are  abundant:  the  vv’ork  itself  is  a thing  wanted. 
Of  course  I ara  not  unacquainted  w’ith  the  compi- 
lations of  Warue,  Mudie,  and  the  like.  But  not 
one  of  them  is  the  county  history  which  Hamp- 
shire properly  deserves.” 

A Statue  for  Wren. — In  your  last  week’s 
Builder,  you  have  giv’cn  a view  of  a grand  foun- 
tain, surmounted  by  a statue.  Perhaps  you  will 
allow  me  to  say  that  for  some  time  past,  in  the 
columns  of  your  respectable  contemporary,  the 
City  ^ress,  a proposal  for  a fountain,  to  be  crowned 
by’  a statue  of  the  immortal  Wren,  has  been 
actively  canvassed  ? It  is  proposed  to  place  this 
memorial  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  St. 
j Paul’s  Cathedral,  the  more  especially  as  the  pre- 


For  erection  of  the  Red  Cow  public-house,  the  Grange, 

A.,  rt-..  fi-  C'r,  'M,'  f4,af,ro*p  irikinp-- 


died  in  the  week;  of  bricklayers’  wives,  1;  of  sent  chapter  have  removed  the  monumental  in- 
bricklayers’  children,  5;  of  carpenters,  3;  of ' scription  in  front  of  the  organ-loft.  As  the  ques- 
carpenters’  wives,  5;  of  carpenters’ children,  16;'tion  whether  Wren  deserves  a statue  is  one  on 
of  painters,  6;  of  painters’  wives,  1;  of  pain- ! which  your  readers  are  not  likely  to  have  much 
ters’  children,  12;  of  plasterers,  1;  of  plas- ' diversity  of  opinion,  I shall  feel  much  obliged  by 
terers’  children,  2. — Preston  Guardian.  \ your  insertion  of  these  remarks. — A Citizen. 

An  Industrial  Training  School  for  St.  ' ‘ The  proposition  for  a statue  to  Wren  on  a addressed  to  "The  Publisher  of  the  Builder' 
Pancras. — On  Wednesday  afternoon,  at  a meet- ' site  near  St.  Paul’s  was  made  long  ago  In  the  j York-street,  Cuvent-garden.  All  other 

ing  of  the  representative  vestry  of  St.  Pancras,  Builder.  \ Communications  should  he  addressed  to  the 


ton,  architect:  — 

Brow'n  £9^7 

Coleman  955 

Thompson 878 

Soper 8/5 

Wells  (accepted) 847 


Forfour  cottages  adjoining  the  Gas  Works,  iu  the  Ashc- 
road,  Aldershott.  Mr.  Frederick  Eggar,  architect 

J.  & G.  Goddard,  Fariihara jff735  li>  n 

H.  Loe,  Alton 730  0 0 

W.  Duke,  Farnham  680  0 0 

J.  Martin,  Aldershott  6,i0  0 0 

Speakman  & Haines,  Farnham  ..  629  10  0 


For  alteration  to  warehouse,  and  additional  buildings 
to  a house  in  the  Victoria-road,  Aldershott.  Mr.  Fred. 
Eggar,  architect ; — 

Speakman  & Haines j^l68  10  0 

J.  Martin 160  0 0 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


J,  C.— J.  It.  C.— J.  H.  G.— Roodspere.-Dr.  R.  W.— R.  J.-W.  D.—  ’ 
J.  C.— Mr.  T.-C.  B.— W.  B.— Kev.  J.  W.— Coaatant  8ul>»i;riber 
(Measre.  Hunt  nna  Stepheiuon),— 0.  J. 8. (thanks:  the  front  sentls- 
surelpinnch  more  recent  thwi  the  fourteenth  century.  We  i!o  not 
desire  to  engrave  it). — 8.  and  11. — T.  J. — C.  U.— 8.  G. — U. — O.  F.  IglaA- 
to  hear  from  him).  — F.  E. 


Post-oJJiee  Orders  and  Bemiliances  should  he 
made  payable  to  Mr.  Morris  B.  Coleman. 

NOTICE. — All  Communications  respect- 
ing Adeertisements,  Subscriptions,  ^c.  should  be 


the  question  of  the  erection  of  industrial  training 
schools  for  the  pauper  children  of  St.  Pancras  was, 
after  a long  and  very  stormy  discussion,  finally  set 
at  rest.  Mr.  Austin  moved,  Mr.  Farrer  seconded, 
and  Mr.  Brettingham  and  other  gentlemen  sup- 
ported a motion  to  erect  schools  on  a site  offered 
liy  the  Burial  Board,  at  Finchley,  at  a cost  of 
12,000?.  The  Rev.  R.  Eckett  moved,  and  Mr.  J. 
Wilkinson  seconded,  an  amendment,  that  before 


‘Editor,”  and  not  to  the  "Publisher.” 


such  grant  was  made  the  plans  and  specifications  ' 
be  laid  before  the  Board.  Five  or  six  amendments  ; 


TENDERS. 

For  New  Congregational  Chapel,  Wandsworth.  Mr.  . 
J.  G.  Stapleton,  jun.  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  I 
J.  C.  G.  Lansdowu  : — I 

John  Jay  ^3,058  0 0 | 

Patman  & Fotheringhara 2,882  0 0 \ 

Wm.  Higgs 2,868  0 0 I 

Nicholson  & Sons  2,850  0 0 | 

Low  & Sons,  Guildford 2,842  0 0 i 

Tarrant 2,433  0 0 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


WANTED,  “THE  BUILDER”  for 

JANUARY  15,  ISSO.-Apply  at  the  Oifice. 


were  subsequently  moved  on  this  being  negatived ; 
and,  after  several  divisions,  the  original  resolution 
was  carried  by  a majority  of  three.  The  money  is 
to  be  borrowed,  and  paid  back  in  instalments 
going  over  twenty  years. 

National  Association  for  the  Promotion 
OF  Social  Science.  — The  Bradford  Observer 
says : “ Great  progress  has  been  made  iu  bringing  ; 
the  prospects  of  the  meeting  into  a definite  shape.  I 
The  number  and  importance  of  papers  daily  in-  j 
crease.  Nearly  200  invitations,  including  sixteen  ■ 
to  foreign  embassies  in  connection  with  the  Inter- 1 
national  Association,  have  been  issued  to  the  most 
eminent  and  working  members.  The  replies  to 
invitations  have  come  in  daily,  a large  majority 
of  which  are  in  the  afiirraative.  It  is  expected 
that  Lord  Shaftesbury  will  deliver  the  opening 
address  on  the  evening  of  the  day  of  assembling, 
in  St.  George’s  Hall.  The  International  Associa- 
tion, for  obtaining  a uniform  decimal  system,  will 
hold  its  fourth  annual  meeting  at  4 o’clock  the 
same  afternoon.  Lord  Brougham  is  expected  to 
deliver  bis  address  on  the  history  of  the  National 
Association,  and  the  chief  social  questions  of  the 
past  year,  on  Tuesday  morning,  the  11th  of  Octo- 
bvr,  and  the  presidents  of  the  five  sections  will 
give  their  addresses,  one  each  day,  beginning  on 
TuesOay,  previous  to  the  members  betaking  to 
their  several  departments.  There  will  be  one 
evening  exclusively  devoted  to  a meeting  of  the 
working  classes,  who  are  wished  to  occupy  every 
available  space  in  St.  George’s  Hall.” 


For  twn  villas,  at  Snaresbrook,  for  Mr.  Skelton. 

Noble,  of  Woodford,  architect: — 

A.  S.  Read jfe.igs  0 0 

A,  Read 2,179  0 0 

Arber 2,l60  0 0 

Dove  (Brothers)  2,145  0 0 

Rivett  2,093  0 0 

Hedges  2,0/5  0 0 

Perry 2,0.50  0 0 

Sturgis  1,997  0 0 

Hill  (accepted) 1,989  0 0 


Mr. 


The  universal  review  for 

OCTOBER,  price2s.Bil.cont»in#  :—l.  Riflsd  Aniu.  2.  Idealistic 
NuvelUes.  3.  Literature  of  tho  Indian  llel>eIlion-  4.  Americsn 
Nuioi»innt3c8.  5.  A Great  SllaUke.  Part  II.  0.  Municii*al  Records, 

7 Shelley  : liii  Frieiidaand  Biographer?.  8.  Growing  our  own  SiUt. 

London  : W.  H.  ALLEN  Si  CO.  7.  Leadeiihnll-street. . 


E'  DINBURGH  review,  No.  CCXXIV.— 

Advertsenients  intended  for  insertion  are  reejnested  to  he 
for«.%rded  to  the  Publishers  immediately.  Advertisement*  and  Bills 
' cannot  be  received  later  than  FRIDAY  neit. 

London ; LONuMAN  A CO.  90,  Pnlemosier-row.  , 


For  a new  house,  for  Mr.  Bond,  at  Hampstead.  Mr. 
E.  O.  Parnell,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  W.  Wallen 

Myers .^3.778  0 0 

dowser 3,6go  o o 

I’Anson 3,584  0 0 

Patman 3,56o  0 0 


I On  1st  of  October,  price  Is,  IW.  No.  CXXXIV.  fXCVIII,  New  Series). 

jrilHE  ECCLESIOLOGIST.  Published  under 

I l_  the  superintendence  of  the  Ecclc»lologic.-il  Booiety, 

I OiSTnyis Sccineutb;  InedlUe.  No.  XX. — Tlie  Orgiui  at  All  S-nints', 

1 Mai-garel-atreeL— Eccleshietical  VeslmcnU,  Fumitnra,  and  Books,  in 
' King’s  College,  liunbridge,  in  the  Fifteenth  Century.  No.  I.  By  the 
Kev.  G.  WillUms,  B.D.— Notes  on  Some  Mural  Drawing* in  Ilnnlwick 
Church.  Csmbrldgeshire.— New  Churches  in  and  near  Loudon.— €. 
Lawrence  Church,  Alkniaar(wlth  an  Engravingj.- I'he  Restoration  of 
tlie  Lantern  of  Ely  Cathedral  (with  an  Engraving).- .•Vrcliilcotural, 
Notes  in  France.  No.  V.— Throiulhelln  Cathedral.— The  .Vn.scliarina 
Kapelle  of  Hamburg.— Reports  ofSocieliea. 

J.  MASTElRa,  Aldcrsgate-street,  and  New  Bond-street. 


For  the  erection  of  St.  Erlmnnd’s  schools,  Salisbuiy. 
Mr.  Woodyer,  architect,  Guildford.  Quantities  supplied 
by  Messrs.  Pearson  & Douglmey  : — 

Wheeler  & Co.  Reading ^'3,800  0 0 

Ramsey,  London 3,524  0 0 

Pickard,  London 3,394  0 0 

Hale,  Salisbury  3,228  0 0 

Futcher,  Salisbury  (accepted)..  3,104  0 0 


For  a residence,  at  Streatham.  Mr.  Richard  Drew, 
architect.  Quantities  not  furnished ; — 

Williamson  dfl,306  0 0 

Trollope 1,305  0 0 

Ward 1,285  0 0 

Downs 1,276  0 0 


PRACTICAL  ilECHANIC’S  JOURNAL. 

I’iirt  1:19.  for  OCTOBER,  1859,  price  Is.  cont-vining  a Inrge 
(two-page)  highly  ttuUhcU  plate  of  Mr,  John  Pile’s  Patent  Floating 
D<«:k,  and  fifty  sui«rior  w<«k1  engravings;  also  original  iirticleson 
the  Floating  Dock  ; Commissioners  of  Patent  Report ; Ui«lory  of  the 
Sewing  M.-vchlnt,  Art.  19  ; Steam  Cultivation ; Spread  of  Useful  In veu- 
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VoL.  XVII.— No.  870, 


GnUds  and  Trade  Associations. 


jUILDS,  or  trade  fraterni- 
ties, of  ancient  times, 
have  been  so  often  alluded 
to  lately,  in  connection 
v’ith  the  present  di.sas- 
trous  position  of  masters 
and  men,  that  some  few 
particulars  of  them  may 
Ijg  fuund  interesting.  The 
derivation  of  the  term  is 
given  to  the  Saxon  gildan, 
to  pay, — having  reference 
to  the  payment  made  by 
a member  of  a guild  on 
admission.  liuring  the 
later  Komaii  empire,  there 


In  England,  the  municipal  corporations  were 
formed  by  deputations  from  the  guilds,  and 
with^  them  rested  the  government  of  the 
locality,  the  provision  of  funds  for  the  erec- 
tipn  of  bridges,  and  other  public  purposes. 
•Since  the  Norman  era,  the  associations 
of  particular  trades  have  been  called  in 
many  instances  “ companies they  have 
also  been  called  “mysteries  from  the  old 
French  ^^mestier"  (in modern  French,  “metier”), 
trade,  and  the  old  English  inistar,  a craft. 
As  Chaucer  puts  it : — 


“ III  youthe  he  lerncd  haddc  a good  mistere ; 
He  was  a wel  good  wright,  a carpentere.” 


The  history  of  the  associations  in  connection 
with  the  metropolis  is  more  genemlly  known 
than  that  of  the  guilds  throughout  the  country. 
Let  us  then  first  gather  some  particulars  of  the 
guild  of  the  ancient  borough  of  Newca,stle- 
upon-Tyne,  which  will  gdve  an  idea  of  the 
nature  of  many  other  similar  institutions.  In 
this  town  tliere  were  in  old  times  twelve  com- 
panies _ called  “misteries.”  The  first  of  these 
in  antiquity  and  respect  seems  to  have  been 
the  Merchants  of  Woollen  Cloth,  alias  drapers, 
u ere  Collegia  Opijicim,  j This  company  was  confirmed  as  far  back  as  the 
which  appear  to  have  I reign  of  Edward  III.  October  20th,  1343.  In 
been  bodies  of  artizans  I an  ordinary  of  this  society,  the  orimnal  of 

or  tr.ldpTft  O'T  Ilio  ©.n-rtn  1.^  -A  . - T -P  . 


or  traders  of  the  same 
cmft,  united  for  mutual 
assistance,  and  possessing 
certain  rights.  Amongst  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  it  was  a law  that 
every  freeman  of  fourteen  years 
of  ago  should  find  security  to 
keep  the  peace,  or  else  be  com- 
mitted. In  order  to  meet  this 
an-angement,  certain  neighbours, 
consisting  of  ten  families,  entered 
into  an  association,  and  became 
bound  for  one  another,  eitherto  produce  liim  who 


which  has  affixed  to  it  many  seals  and  marks, 
with  ^names  of  the  brethren,  dated  June 
1st,  1.512,  it  is  enacted  that  two  shall  be  chosen 
annually  by  the  most  voices  of  the  society, 
for  the  election  of  the  mayor  and  officers  of 
town  at  the  “Spital”— that  is,  St.  Maiy’s 
Hospital.  It  is  ordered  that  no  ap2n’entice 
shall  be  taken  for  a less  term  than  seven  years. 

By  another  ordinary,  of  more  recent  date,  it 
was  appointed  that  the  members  of  the  eom- 
pany  should  meet  at  their  ancient  meeting- 
house, called  the  J\{aisoii  dc  Diev.,  every  Wed- 
nesday before  Michaelmas,  at  nine  in  the  fore- 


......AA.AxuiuuccvuuLiici,uiwiL-riuproaucenimwno  nesaay  before  Michaelmas,  at  nine  in  the  fore- 

committed  the  oftence,  or  to  make  satisfiiction  noon,  to  choose  new  wardens  and  pass  their 
to  the  injured  party ; and  that  they  might  the  accounts.  They  also  met  every  year,  on  the 
better  do  this,  they  raised  a sum  of  money  Monday  after  St.  Bartholomew’s-day,  at  the 
amongst  themselves,  which  they  put  into  a same  hour,  in  St.  George’s  Porch 

ofn/-.L-  . on/-l  nrl.r..-.  A....  ^■£'  ■at*  1 I . ....  . O 


common  stock  ; and  when  one  of  their  pledges 
had  committed  an  ofience  and  fled,  then  the 
other  nine  made  satisfaction  out  of  the  stock, 
by  the  payment  of  money,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  offence.  The  oldest  English 
guild  of  which  the  history  is  ascertained,  ap- 
pears to  be  the  Cnighten  Guild  of  London  ; 
.supposed  by  some,  in  consequence  of  its  name, 
to  have  been  a military  fraternity,  but  this  is 
doubtful.  The  merchant  guilds  or  fraternities 
in  parts  of  England  were  trading  societies, 
into  which  all  persons  wisliing  to  exercise 
trade  within  the  district  or  borough  were 
compelled  to  enter.  In  proce,ss  of  time  the 
right  of  regulating  the  borough  became  de- 
pendent on  admission  to  the  guild.  It  is 
thought  that  these  associations  w’erc  introduced 
by  the  French  and  Normans,  who  most  likely 
had  them  from  the  free  cities  of  Italy,  where 
trade  and  manufactime  were  early  iiractised, 
and  where  such  communities  seem  to  have  been 
first  in  existence.  From  the  earliest  accounts 
of  guild-s,  where  the  name  is  associated  witli  trade 
regulations,  it  is  evident  that  they  soon  became 
a great  political  power,  and  established  that 
principle  of  local  government  which,  notwith- 
standing all  the  abuses  of  it,  has  been  the 
means  of  aiding  the  progress  and  increasing 
the  strength  of  the  country.  Then,  as  time 
pas,sed  on,  the  towns  and  cities  of  England, 
sometimes  for  services  rendered  to  the  °state 
sometimes  for  money  and  other  considerations’ 
received  royal  charters  of  incorporation.  The 
ziinftc  of  German  cities  have  in  like  manner 
played  an  important  part  in  the  history  of  that 
country. 

Some  towns  are  thought  to'  have  had  their 
actual  origin  in  the  guilds.  The  body  at  first 
in  the  state  became  the  state.  London  itself 
may  have  had  such  a commencement.  The 
houses  or  halls  of  the  guilds  were  very  numer- 
ous. The  London  Guildhall  is  a well-known 
late  exam^Dle. 

In  the  ipyal  boroughs  of  Scotland,  the  term 
guild  is  still  used  by  a company  of  merchants 
who  are  freemen  of  the  burgh.  Every  one  of 
those  royal  burghs  has  a dean  of  guild,  who 
IS  in  rank  the  next  magistrate  after  the 
provost. 


AAA  St.  George’s  Porch,”  hi  St. 
Nicholas’  Church. 

Touching  Tailors  : the  oldest  ordinary  of  this 
society  is  dated  October  Sth,  1536,  and  en- 
joins that  every  brother,  at  his  setting  up 
shop,  shall  pay  a pot  of  oil  to  the  fellowship, 
as  also  Is.  Id.  a-year  to  the  steward.s  for  “Our 
Lady  light and  that  each  ajqjrentice,  or 
person  hii-ed  by  the  week,  shall  pay  4d.  per 
annum,  and  each  hii-cling  3d.  a-year  to  their 
play  when  it  should  be  performed  ; also  that 
any  person,  born  a subject  of  the  king  and 
free  of  Newcastle,  might  set  up  shop  on  pay- 
ment of  407  with  a pound  of  wax  and  a pot  of 
oil  at  his  admittance,  as  also  Is.  Id.  to  “Our 
Lady  light,”  and  8d.  to  the  play ; that  no 
tailor  should  work  on  Saturdays  after  eight 
o’clock  in  the  evening,  and  should  keep  holy 
the  Sundays,  vigils,  and  festival  days  on  23ain 
of  six  pounds  of  wax  for  every  default ; that  the 
society  should  pass  their  accounts  on  St.  John’s- 
day  in  every  May,  and  having  chosen  twelve 
electors,  that  the  said  twelve  should  choose  the 
four  stewards,  the  searchers,  and  auditors.  It 
further  ordered  that  every  brother  should  be  at 
the  pi'ocession  on  Corpus  Christi-day,  before  it 
passed  the  New-Gate,  on  2^ain  of  forfeiting  a 
pound  of  wax,  and  that  each  brother  should 
attend  in  his  livery. 

The  tanners,  anciently  called  barkers,  were 
enjoined  to  come  yearly  in  their  best  array 
and  apparel  at  the  feast  of  Corpus  Christi, 
and  go  in  the  procession  .set  forth  in  their 
pageants,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  a pound  of 
wax,  and  not  to  take  any  Scot  by  birth  for 
apprentices  under  a penalty  of  20s. ; and, besides 
other  regulations,  that  each  brother  should 
have  but  one  butcher  to  buy  slaughter  of,  on 
pain  of  1(J/.  and  not  to  buy  above  a certain 
quantity  of  bark  or  more  than  forty  trees,  on 
2Jain  of  6s.  8d.  Under  these  chcumstances 
there  was  not  much  chance  of  any  tanner 
extending  his  trade. 

Amongst  cordwainers  it  was  the  rule  that 
each  apprentice  was  to  serve  ten  years,  and 
that  foreigners  might  be  admitted  into  the 
company  on  the  payment  of  57  ; one-half  to 
go  to  the  fellowship,  and  the  other  to  the 
repair  of  the  Tyne  bridge. 

Besides  twelve  eom2ianies,  particularly  men- 


tioned, there  were  fifteen  by-companies.  The 
first  of  these  is  the  master  mariners’,  which  has 
risen  to  great  influence  and  25i'o^!perity.  The 
second  company  was  the  weavers’,  who,  besides 
other  matters,  were  enjoined  to  meet  very  early 
on  Coiq)us  Christi-day,  and  play  their  2)lay  or 
pageant  of  the  “ Bearing  of  the  Cross.”  It  may 
be  mentioned  that  each  com23any  2dayed  an 
appointed  2olay,  year  after  year,  in  the  “play- 
field,  ’ or  some  other  2)ublic  2fiace,  where  the 
performance  might  be  seen  by  the  greatest 
numbers. 

The  third  company  w’as  the  barl>er-chirim- 
geons,  with  whom  were  associated  the  chandlers. 
This  society  supported  the  liglit  of  St.  John  tlie 
Baptist  in  St.  Nicholas’  Church.  It  was  di- 
rected that  no  barber,  his  aiiprentice,  or  servant, 
should  shave  or  dress  hair  on  the  Sundays. 
Foreigners  (Scotchmen  were  considered  foreign- 
ers) were  admitted  to  practice  on  the  payment 
of  a certain  sum,  and  it  was  regulated  that  no 
chirurgeon  should  take  in  hand  a cure  which 
had  been  undertaken  by  another  on  2)ain  of  a 
fine  of  20s.  for  the  first  offence,  3Us.  for  the 
second  offence,  and  40s.  for  the  third  ; so  that 
if  a patient  unfortunately  got  into  the  hands  of 
an  unskilful  practitioner,  there  was  not  much 
chance  for  him.  Amongst  the  by-companics 
were  the  cutlers,  the  coopers,  and  the  house-car- 
penters, anciently  called  weights.  An  ordinary 
of  the  latter  society,  dated  July  3rd,  1.579, 
constituted  tlie  house-carpenters  and  joiners  a 
body  corporate  of  themselves,  with  pcrpetualsuc- 
cession,  and  power  to  sue  and  be  sued.  It  was 
ordered  that  they  should  meet  yearly,  and  elect 
three  w'ardens — two  of  whom  were  to  be  liouse- 
carpenters  and  the  third  a joiner ; and  thatwhen- 
cver  the  general  2)lays  of  the  town,  called  Cor2m.s 
Christi  play.s,  should  be  iilayed,  they  should 
play  the  “Burial  of  Christ,”  which  anciently 
belonged  to  their  fellowship  ; that  no  apimen- 
tice  should  serve  for  less  than  seven  years  ; 
no  Scotchman  to  be  taken  under  a 2>cnalty  of 
40s.  nor  to  be  made  free  on  any  account.  It 
was  further  enacted,  that  the  joiners  should 
work  at  the  sealing  of  houses  within— the 
making  of  “dorments  and  windows,”  “drawer 
tables  of  frame-work  and  tables  with  turn- 
posts,  buffet-stools,  forms,  cupboards,  alme- 
ries,  2)ressers,  chairs,  and  sconces  of  frame- 
w’ork,  frame  eWsts.”  That  the  two  trades 
should  occupy  in  common  the  making  of  but- 
teries, or  any  other  kind  of  work  with  seaUng 
linck,  i.c.  one  board  grooved  in  anotlier  and 
nailed  with  iron  nails,  chists  fur  corpses,  and 
other  chists  not  pinned  with  wood,  removiii" 
of  beds,  cupboards,  and  draw-tables,  together 
with  the  making  of  doors  and  windows. 

The  members  of  the  brotherhood  were  ordered 
to  attend  at  the  marriages  and  burials  of 
the  brethren.  The  i^ny  ot  thi.s  conqiany  was 
“ The  Burial  of  our  Lady  St.  Mary  the  Virgin.” 

The  play  of  the  Slaters’  Company  was  “The 
Offering  of  Isaac  by  Abraham.”  It  was  di- 
rected that  no  slater  should  work  with  black 
mortar  and  clay  on  2win  of  IDs.  for  each 
default ; that  they  should  make  ovens  and 
cliimney-pots,  and  such  work  of  tile  or  brick  as 
was  claimed  by  the  wallei’s,  to  whom  they  w’cre 
to  25ay  an  annual  acknowledgment  of  3s.  4d. 

There  were  also  the  Glaziers,  whose  play  was 
“ Tiie  Three  Kings  of  Coleyne.” 

Besides  the  com2ianies  and  the  by-compa- 
nies, there  were  other  fraternities  : amongst 
these  was  the  Goldsmiths’ brotherhood,  and  The 
Waits,  or  musicians;  the  admission  to  this 
craft  was  10s. ; but  to  those  who  came  in  by 
patrimony,  6s.  No  one  was  allowed  to  teach 
music  without  a license  from  the  mayor : no 
stranger  was  permitted  to  play  at  weddings  or 
feasts  unless  allowed  by  the  mayor,  under  a 
penalty  of  6s.  8d._  It  was  further  2)rovided 
that  no  fiddler,  2^11^1’}  dancers  on  ropes,  and 
others  that  2Jerfonn  or  2n‘etend  to  skill  in 
music,  or  that  went  about  with  motions  or 
shows,  should  perform  without  licenses  ; and 
that  at  marriages,  where  music  should  be 
chosen,  the  “regular  waits”  should  be  pre- 
ferred. 

Amongst  the  regulations  which  were  con- 
sidered necessary  by  the  elders  to  keep  the 
apprentices  in  proper  subjection,  is  an  Act  in 
connection  with  the  Merchants’  Com25auy,  for 
“ the  a2)perell  of  the  a2Jryntices,”  made  in  No- 
vember, 1554,  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  After 
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inveighing  against  the  vices  and  excesses  of  the 
times,  it  proceeds  to  forbid  apprentices  “ to 
daunse,  dyse,  carde,  or  mum,  or  use  any 
gytterns ; to  wear  any  cut  hose,  cut  shoes, 
or  pounced  jerkens,  or  any  herds  ; to  vrear 
none  other  hoses  than  sloppcs  of  course 
clothe,  -whereof  the  yarde  do  not  exceed 
12  ; their  cotes  to  be  of  coarse  clothe  and 
housewive’s  making ; they  are  to  wear  no 
straight  hoose,  but  playn  -without  cutts, 
pounsyimr,  or  gards.”  The  apprentices  of  the 
mayors,  sherilTs,  and  aldenneu,  are  excepted  in 


Tailors,  too,  have  some  very  handsome  ancient 
pulls. 

The  grocers’  and  other  ancient  guilds,  at  the 
time  of  their  commencement,  were  not  unlike 
the  ordinary  benefit  clubs  of  the  present  day. 
It  is  related  that  twenty-two  persons  carrying  on 
business  as  pepperers,  in  Soper-laue,  in  Cheap- 
side,  more  than  hve  centuries  ago,  agreed  to  meet 
together  at  the  Abbot  of  Burr’s,  St.  Mary- 
Axe,  and  they  then  committed  the  particulars 
of  their  formation  into  a trading  society  into 
writing.  After  dinner  (nothing  could  be  done 


the  quaint  rich  costumes  of  the  citizens  ; what 
pleasant  gatherings  at  the  annual  feasts,  when 
the  city  dames  and  the  daughters  and  sisters 
of  the  citizens  were  not  excluded.  We  can 
fancy  the  cheering  and  rejoicing  in  those 
ancient  halls  when,  after  the  diimer,  the  mas- 
ter or  warden  was  elected,  crowned  with  a 
garland,  and  dressed  in  the  robes  of  his  im- 
portant office.  The  loving  cup  was  passed 
round,  and  with  ‘‘ jollite  and  meniement”  the 
day  passed  by.  At  the  foundation  of  the 
guilds  these  feasts  were  plain  and  modest ; as 
time  passed  on,  and  the  companies  became 
rich,  the  noble  baron  of  beef,  venison,  peacocks, 


these  dress  articles.  This  arrangement  must  | in  the  old  time,  as  is  the  case  at  present,  with- 

liave  siven  rise  to  bitter  heartburning  when  ] out  dinmg),  they  elected  two  persons  as  the  , u c *-u- 

the  apprcutices  of  the  mayor  “ braved  ” it  over  first  governors  or  wardens,  appointing  at  the  j and  other  rare  viands,  made  the  boards  of  the 
the  others  in  the  sight  of  the  fair  maidens  of . same  time  a churchman  to  attend  to  the  rcli- 1 City  companies  groan  with  costly  fare, 
the  time  1 gious  duties  of  the  society.  The  feasts  were  Among-st  the  religious  plays  w'hich  -were  so 

Of  reiirious  guilds  we  are  not  speaking.  | continued  annually,  and  on  some  of  these  occa- , common  in  both  the  metropolis  and  the  pro- 
The  number  of  riicse  was  very  gteat,  and  in ' sions  every  member  paid  the  sum  of  12d.  and  vmces,  none  seem  to  have  been  inore  popular 
the  time  of  Edward  III.  it  became  necessary  the  wardens  and  higher  officers,  23d.  _ | than  those  performed  by  the  joarish  clerks  of 

to  restrain  them  by  law.  Some  of  these,  as  The  grocers’ first  ordinance,  lu  134G,  required  London.  On  the  18th,  10th,  and  -Otli  ot 
for  example  the  Trinity  Guild  of  Coventry,  that  each  uew  member  should  be  of  good  com  July,  1300,  this  guild  performed  before 
included  the  sovereign  amongst  its  brethren,  dition,  and  of  the  craft,  and  that  he  should  Eicbard  II.  his  queen,  and  at  the  takin- 

and  were  very  important  bodies.  I pay  13s.  4d.  entrance,  or  the  value  thereof.  It  ner  s -Well,  near  Clerkenwell  Green.  I.  recalls 

Lookino  now  to  the  London  guilds,  it  seems  ! was  also  ordered  that  the  brotherhood  should  a state  of  thmgs  ong  since  passed  a,way,  to 
that  at  a°  very  early  date  some  of  them  had  not  only  keep  all  the  secrets  of  the  trade,  but , stand  on  this  spot  at  the  present  day  and 
risen  into  great  consequence,  for  it  appears  that  [ also  the  secrets  of  each  other.  None  were  to  read  the  memorial  which  has  been  placed  by 
as  far  back  as  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  the  be  admitted  into  the  fraternity  except  those , iiioderii  churchwardens  to  mark  the  place 
Weavers’ Company  hud  a charter  of  iiicorpora- Uvho  had  served  a regular  apprenticeship.  IVe  cannot  enter  into  particul.iis  ol  the 
tion.  Many  other  comimnies  existed  which  Those  who  applied  directly  after  their  teim  vanous  struggles  which  took  place  m connec- 

were  not  enrolled  - and  in  the  reign  of  had  expired,  were  admitted  to  the  freedom  of  tioii  with  the  progress  of  the  guilds,— the  man- 

TT- TT  __  1 „rvx-..r.  I T.iMvrL.i-.  either  in  the  meeting-place  of  the  . ner  in  which  they  came  to  nave  uie  great 


Henry  II.  no  less  than  eighteen  guilds  were  j London,  cituv-x  t- — - — “-ir--  — ------  

fined  for  not  being  provided  with  the  Koyal  company,  or  in  the  Guildhall,  on  the  payment  • iiifiueuce  they  obtained  on^  the  niunicipai 
charter  of  3s.  4d. : those  who  delayed  were  charged  5s.  ; ! govermnent,  the  large  sums  ad\  anced  to  the 

in  London,  as  in  the  country,  the  trading  com-  and  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  sum  ' different  kings  the  public  spirit  of  the  mem- 
muies  at  tlie  time  of  their  formation  had  much  ' was  equivalent  to  a much  larger  amount  at  the  hers  ; but  will  pass  ou  ^to  note  bome  pecu- 
of  the  character  of  ecclesiastical  institutions,  present  day.  The  character  of  apprentices  liarities  of  the  Carpenters  Company , which  m 

-•  required  to  J^e  good.  luany  respects  may  be  taken  as  an  example  ot 

Masters  were-  to  pny  2O3.  to  the  common  others. 

“box.”  It  was  enjoined  by  the  brotherhood  that  j Any  member  of  the  guild,  who  was  aware 
none  should  take  the  business  of,  or  enhance  the  that  one  who  had  not  served  a regular 
rent  ac^aiust  a fellow  member.  Perjury  and  | apprenticeship  was  working  lor  any 
some  other  offences  were  to  be  punished  by  and  did  not  give  information,  was  to  be  fined 
expulsion.  There  were  fines  of  a curious  j 13s.  4d.  The  “ common  viewers  must  be  Iree 
nature,  which  we  are  obliged  in  our  limited  j of  the  city, — two  of  them  were  free  masons,  and 


Many,  if  not  all,  had  a patron  saint,  usually 
chosen  for  some  fancied  connection  with  the 
craft.  The  fishmongers  selected  St.  Peter,  the 
patron  of  Pishernien  ; the  Drapers,  the  Virgin 
Mary  ; the  Merchant  Tailors,  St.  Jolm  the 
Baptist ; the  reason  assigned  being  that  the 
former  was  the  mother,  and  the  latter  the 
harbinger  of  the  Lamb.  It  is  said  that  the 
patron  saint  of  the  Carpenters’  Company  was 
also  the  Virgin,  with  allusion  to  the  trade  of 
Joseph.  In  the  churches  dedicated  to  the 
]^)atron  saints,  priests  were  employed  to  pray 
continually  for  the  souls  of  the  dead  of  each 
fraternity. 

Great  advantages  undoubtedly  resulted  in 
these  early  times  from  the  guilds.  Discreet 
members  were  elected  by  the  general  body  as 
“ searchers,”  whose  duty  it  was  to  discover 
adulterations  and  other  tricks  of  trade.  Thus 
we  tind  that  the  power  of  search  was  bestowed 
upon  the  goldsmitlis  in  consequence  of  the 
merchants  from  foreign  lauds  counterfeiting 
“ sterling  and  that  persons  in  the  trade  at 
home  made  false  work  of  gold  and  silver.  It 
was  also  common  for  gold  and  silver  smiths  to 
set  glass  of  divers  colours  in  imitation  of  stones. 
iSunilar  powers  were  granted  to  the  skinners. 
Amongst  the  reasons  given  was  that  the  great 
as  well  as  the  commonalty  were  often  deceived 
by  old  furs,  and  others  half  worn.  In  some 
companies  the  duty  of  the  searchers  was  to 


space  to  pass  over  without  notice.  In  the  the  other  two  free  carpenters,  lour  times  in 
Grocers’  Companv,  any  one  becoming  poor  ' the  year  all  works  within  the  city  were  to  be 
from  adversity,  or'  by  losses  at  sea,  or  by  the  ' inspected,  in  order  to  preserve  the  safety  ot 
advanced  price  of  merchandize,  or  by  borrow- , the  public  : encroachments  were  to  be  reported 
iiio-  or  pledging,  or  by  other  misfortune,  might, ; upon,  and  transgressions  filled.  In  an  order 
b}*the  ordination  of  the  masters  and  wardens, ' of  this  company  it  is  thus  directed  : 
be  assisted  out  of  the  common  money,  when  j <«  j^fim.—i-rorasmuch  as  by  daily  experience  it 
they  were  able  to  give  it.  To  afford  after-  jg  found  out  that  divers  masons,  bryckkyers,  and 
wards  a settled  asylnni  for  the  unfortunate,  tylers,  plasterers,  and  others  not  havinge  any  skyll 
the  chief  companies  early  built  them  dwellings  ' or  vnderstaudinge  in  workemaushippe  of  yc  art, 
next  their  hail ; hence  the  various  almshouses  , trade,oriiiisteryCBof  carpentry, nor  ofothercraftes, 
of  the  companies.  These  in  course  of  time  artes,  or  niisteryes  besides  their  owne,  yet  often- 
were  removed,  as  the  sites  became  more  j tymes  they  doe  take  vppon  them  in  a bargaine  by 
valuable,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  halls,  i great  not  only  to  dealc  for  such  thinges  as  apper- 
Another  useful  provision  of  tho  ancient  tcine  to  tbeir  owne  art,  craft,  or  inistery.  But 
('uilds  was  for  the  settlement  of  disputes.  ' fiuishc  divers  partes,  and  niauy  tymes  ye 

Gl«lms  of  debt  .ond  otherwise  were  arranged  , wMe  bujldioges  of  smidr.e  ot  ,e  ^ 

1 i.1  • 1,,  niul  D ' icstyes  subiectcs  for  inanv  other  parcells  Ot  worke 

by  the  JU(  ^ ‘ | besides  their  owue  craft  or  inistery  belongeinge  to 

seldom  uecessarv,  except  in  very  extreme  cases, ' artificers  of  other  artes,  craftes,  or 

ake  application  to  the  courts  ot  l.uv.  j (so  that  by  any  bm-g-ayne  or  devise  for 

hroni  the  date  of  their  origin  up  to  tbc  : ^^^ve  finish  the 


to  make  applica 

roni  the  date  of  their  origin  up  to  YjC  : ^jjgy  finish  the 

reign  of  Edward  III.  the_  metropolitan  guilds  , cheape),  whereby  the  Kinges  Maiesties 

continued  to  increase  in  influence  and  wealth.  ■ gc^j^igubiggfcgbehigomiers  of  thebuildingeare  very 

examine  weights  and  measures,  to  report  ou , This  king,  who  was  a great  iiatroii  and  en- 1 and  often  deceaved  of  true  and  substanciall 
the  qualities  of  materials,  and  in  all  instances  I courager  of  both  the  fine  arts  and  commerce,  gtuffe  and  workemanshippe : it  ys,  therefore,  hy 
the  searchers  were  required  to  see  that  the  fines  ' saw  the  vast  importance  of  those  trading  com-  j this  present  ordinauiice  ordered,  established,  and 
for  default  were  properly  levied  and  applied  to  | munities  in  iiromoting  trade,  and  used  means  ' ordained  that  uoe  person  or  persons  of  the  said 
tlie  ririit  purposes.  ! for  their  partial  reconstruction  and  improve-  j arte,  trade,  or  inistery,  within  ye  ttreedom  of  the 

In  London,  as  elsewhere,  a prominent  duty  ' meiit.  He  became  a member  of  the  Linen  ] said  citty  of  London,  &c.  sbaU  work  m the  saide 
of  the  companies  consisted  in  attending  the  1 Armourers— now  the  Merchant  Tailors  ; for  arte,  trade,  or  mistery  of  carpentry, 
funerals  of  deceased  members,  and  providing  while  lie  encouraged  the  importation  of  tlie  Mason,  Bricklayer,  Tyler,  1 laystcrer  01  any  ^ 
the  means  of  interment  for  such  as  died  in  woollen  cloths  of  various  countries,  the  king  1 ta  luge  wor  mans  ‘PP®,  , bv  them  bv 

poverty.  The  large  number  of  the  memhers.  of  | saw  the  possibility,  and  wished  to  make 

guilds  m tlie  uietropolis,  m couiparisou  with  stap  e ““"'‘facture  ,u  lh«  to  the  end  the  wor  kmanshippe 

the  country,  led  sooner  to  the  neglect  there  of  ample  of  royalty  was  loilowed,  ana  numbere  ot , » , donne  under  a penaUy  of  such 

the  geiicrai  body  of  the  brotherhooils  attend-  “ '-m--  n u™  „f  J ...  i . 

ing  at  funerals,  fines  being  paid  instead.  The 
funerals  of  the  wi‘althy,  or  those  holding  pro- 
minent positions,  were  celebrated  with  great 
pomp,  and  with  enormous  expenditure  ; and 
in  all  cases  the  bm-ial  of  brothers  -ivas  a 
solemn  ceremonial. 

Palls  of  rich  workmanship  were  provided  by 
each  company  for  the  brotherhood.  Some  of 
these,  of  considerable  antiquity,  are  still  in  ex- 
istence. The  “ llerse  cloth  ” of  the  Saddlers’ 

Company  is  of  crimson  velvet,  the  centre  of 
yeUow  silk,  on  which  is  a sprig  pattern.  On 
one  side,  embroidered  in  raised  gold,  are 
texts  in  Old  English  lettem.  The  Merchant 


the  nobility  became  meiiibers  of  the  various  , masters  and  wardens 

1...  T_.  *1.1. . yx.-./,li  ravv.J  I O n TTTOtJ  .. 


guilds.  In  this  reign  each  craftsman  was 
directed  to  choose  his  trade  or  mystery,  and 
continue  to  practise  that  and  no  other. 

Richard  11.  became  a member  of  this  com- 
pany. 

In  the  olden  time  there  were  numerous 
woraeu  artificers,  wlio  were  not  obliged  to  con- 
form to  the  regulations  of  the  crafts  followed  by 
the  male  sex.  Amongst  these  were  trimmer.^, 
bakers,  bracere.sses,  textoresses,  fileressc.s,  and 
veveresses,  as  well  in  silk  as  other  materials. 

hlany  a rare  picture  must  have  been  pre- 
sented in  the  olden  time  in  London,  when  the 
“ bravery  ” of  the  court  mingled  freely  with 


should  be  assessed,  not  exceeding  £3.” 

By  the  charter  of  Edward  IV.  the  jurisdic- 
tiou  of  the  company  had  been  confined  to  the 
city  of  Loudon,  its  precincts,  and  suburbs. 
This  privilege  was  extended  by  another  charter, 
that  of  James  I.  to  two  miles  round  the 


• There  was  a famous  religious  guild  or  fratennty  of 
Corpus  Christi,  who  were  obliged  anmially  to  pertorm 
a Corpus  Christi  play  in  the  city  of  York.  This  play 
was  acted  up  to  the  time  of  Qiiceu  Elizabeth. 

The  religious  plays  were  performed  on  a scaffold  upon 
wheels.  The  lower  part  was  used  as  a dressing-room, 
and  the  upper  story  for  the  acting.  There  was  no  coter 
or  background,  so  that  a view  was  to  be  had  from  win- 
dows and  on  all  sides. 
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City.  By  this  cliarter  was  grauted  to  tlie 
company,  in  addition  to  former  powers,  the 
oversight,  search,  correction,  government,  and 
reformation  of  all  works,  stntts,  things,  and 
merchandize  concerning  the  art  and  mystery 
of  carpenters ; and  of  their  nie;isures  and 
scantlings  to  be  put  up  to  sale  within  the  pre- 
scribed limits  ; and  also  of  all  edifices,  repara- 
tions, and  buildings.  Power  was  given  to 
certain  members  of  the  company  to  see  if 
buildings  and  works  were  skilfully  made,  to 
seize  and  dispose  of  all  improper  stuft's,  punish 
offenders,  and  do  other  things. 

No  person  of  the  fellowship  using  the  trade 
of  a carpenter  was  to  take  upon  himself  to  iu- 
tromitt  or  meddle  himself  with  any  bargainc  of 
the  occnpacion  “ of  plumary,  masons,  dawb- 
inge,  tilinge,  or  any  other  occnpacion,  e.vcept  it 
be  uppoii  liis  own  houses  or  nppon  his  own 
dwcllinge-house,  under  a penalty  of  20s.  more 
or  less,  at  the  discretion  of  the  master  and 
wardens.” 

The  precepts  for  the  management  of  the 
companies  were  altered  from  time  to  time, 
in  order  to  meet  the  change  of  circumstances  ; 
regulations  respecting  weights  and  measures 
were  carefully  recorded,  as  is  thus  set  forth 
in  the  books  of  the  Carpenters’  company : — 

Every  load  of  timber  hewed  or  sawn  to  con- 
tain io  measure  of  sollid  timber,  50  feet  of  assize, 
and  every  tunue  of  such  timber,  <10  feet  of  assise, 
xmdor  a penalty  of  2s.  6d.  for  every  load  or  tunne 
put  to  sale  contrary  thereto.  Every  load  of  rafters 
to  contain  in  number  thirty  rafters,  each  rafter 
12  feet  of  assize  in  length  at  least;  and  at  the 
greater  end,  in  breadth,  4 ^ inches,  and  in  thickness, 
■i  inches;  and  at  the  lesser  end,  in  breadth,  <1  inches, 
and  in  thickness,  3 inches  at  least,  under  a penalty 
of  2cl.  for  every  rafter.  Every  load  of  joists  to 
contain  in  number  thirty  joists;  every  joist  to  be 
in  length,  8 feet  6 inches  in  as-size;  in  breadth, 
G inches ; and  in  thickness,  4 inches,  from  end  to 
end,  at  the  least,  under  a penalty  of  2d.  for  every 
joist ; ■’  and  so  on. 

"We  might  add  much  more,  but  must  content 
ourselves  just  now  with  pointing  out  Herbert’s 
History  of  the  Twelve  Great  Livery  Compa- 
nies ot  London,  Jupp’s  Account  of  the  Com- 
piiny_  of  Carpenters,  and  Parker’s  Domestic 
Architecture  of  the  Middle  Ages,  as  contain- 
ing furtber  information  on  the  subject. 

Admitting  the  service  which  was  rendered 
by  the  guilds  and  trading  comp.anies  during 
a long  iieriod  of  English  history,  it  became 
evident,  as  the  population  increased  and  cir- 
cumstances changed  throughout  the  country, 
that  the  guilds  did  not  meet  (he  wants  and 
character  of  the  times. 

The  evil  effects  resulting  from  the  trammels 
giey  imposed  (such  as  we  saw  in  our  notice  of 
Reading  recently)  became  obvious,  and  in 
consequence  the  powci-s  formerly  exercised  by 
them  in  restricting  the  free  exercise  of  the 
industry  of  individuals  have  very  properly 
been  repealed,  or  greatly  modified. 


THE  RAILWAY  STATIONS  AT  M.VN- 
CHESTER. 

Ix  a recent  notice  of  matters  of  .architectural 
interest  in  Chester,  we  alluded  to  some  of  the 
railway  stations  in  Lancashire  as  very  different  to 
the  Chester  station  in  the  planning  and  suitable- 
ness to  the  wants  of  the  traffic,  if  not  also  as  re- 
gards results  of  the  official  management.  The 
case  ot  the  stations  at  Manchester  has  become  so 
serious,  the  danger  and  the  deprivation  of  time 
from  the  defective  arrangements  are  so  entirely 
without  parallel  in  railway  experience,  that  we 
are  surprised  an  outcry  is  not  raised  amongst  the 
inhabitants  of  the  town, — men  of  business,  and 
supposed  withal  energetic  in  public  and  social 
improvements, — loud  enough  to  procure  amend- 
u^nt  in  a condition  of  things  involving  risk  of 
bfe  or  limb,  and  loss  of  temper  and  money  to 
every  one  unfortunate  enough  to  have  to  make 
use  of  those  stations.  Our  own  knowledge  refers 
chietly  to  the  London-road  and  the  Victoria  sta- 
tions. The  former  of  these  is  an  ordinary  ter- 
minus, serving  for  the  trains  of  two  important 
lines,  besides  much  local  traffic;  the  other  is  a 
through-traffic  station,  as  well  ns  terminus,  for 
lines  to  all  parts  of  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  and 
to  other  parts  of  the  country.  In  both  stations 
the  area  of  ground  is  utterly  inadequate  to  ar- 
rangement of  the  traffic,  and  to  the  needed  beat 
provision  in  planning  subservient  to  the  object 


required — of  starting  sever.al  different  trains  at  or 
about  the  same  time.  There  is  but  one  .arrival  and 
one  departure  platform  at  the  l..ondon-road  station, 
and  only  one  for  every  purpose  atthe  Victoria  station. 
In  the  former  case,  two  companies  arc  starting 
trains  for  London  nearly  at  the  same  liour;  and, 
during  the  period  of  the  Manchester  Exhibition, 
it  was  not  unusual  for  persons  provided  with  the 
return  tickets  of  one  company  to  get  put  into  the 
carriages  of  the  other  couqjany,  and  to  he  demanded 
of  their  fare  a second  time.  At  the  Victoria 
station  the  circumstances  are  far  worse,  and  the 
arrangements  are  ch.aracteri7.ed  by  a lack  of  the 
facilities  for  finding  trains  and  diminishing  con- 
fusion, and  a general  defectiveness  .as  to  direc- 
tion of  the  few  available  porters,  and  by  the 
incompetence  of  those  to  whom  the  station  seems 
to  be  left  on  occasions  when  the  greatest  skill  and 
t.act  are  wanted  on  the  part  of  a competent 
station-master.  At  the  seasons  of  pressure  there 
is  an  amount  of  inconvenience  and  danger  result- 
ing from  the  plan  of  the  station  and  its  manage- 
ment, which  would  be  inconceivable  to  those  ac- 
quainted only  with  stations  in  London;  although, 
injustice  to  the  corapauies,  we  ought  to  add  that 
the  demeanour  of  the  people  in  the  south  at  holiday 
times, is  in  some  respects  betterthauthatwliichmaj 
be  observed  on  similar  occasions  in  the  manufac- 
turing districts.  On  such  occasions  it  is  lamentable 
to  witness  the  extent  to  which  drunkenness  pre- 
vails. To  a stranger,  streets  seem  .abandoned  by 
the  better  class  of  the  inhabitants  to  a dirty  and 
dissolute  mob,  with  every  idea  of  their  enjoyment 
allied  to  drink.  Are  not  the  educated  classes  and 
the  employers  of  labour  responsible  for  such  a 
condition  of  things  ? Do  they  mix  with,  or  do 
they  rather  keej)  aloof  from  those  who  are  called 
the  working  classes : do  they  foster  sufficiently 
the  elevated  sort  of  aniuseinents  which  we  have 
hoard  of,  such  as  are  afforded  by  the  museums, 
public  libraries,  and  parks  of  Manchester,  or  is 
there  a mass  of  the  surrounding  population  un- 
touched by  tlie  iiillueuce  of  such  things,  except  at 
a single  holiday  in  a year.  That  there  is  greater 
mixture  of  the  classes  in  public  places  in  London 
than  in  Lancashire,  we  h.ave  many  reasons  for 
believing.  This  inquiry,  however,  is  much  beside 
the  present  question,  which  has  reference  otdy  to 
the  results  of  danger  and  inconvenience  from  bad 
planning  and  had  management,  peculiarly  observ- 
able at  holiday  times  at  the  Manchester  railway 
stations.  On  one  such  occasion,  at  the  London- 
road  Station,  the  representative  of  this  journal 
was  driven  to  wait  considerably  more  tlian  an 
hour  beyond  the  published  time  for  starting  the 
train  he  was  to  go  by,  in  the  midst  of  a riotous 
crowd,  and  by  more  chance  got  away  then,  in  the 
right  train, — porters  being  nearly  all,  from  drink, 
incapable  of  performing  their  duties.  On  a more 
recent  occasion — Saturday  in  Whit  week — at  the 
Victoria  Station,  Manchester,  his  carpet-bag  was 
sent  to  a station  wide  of  his  destination;  and  be 
himself  was  left  behind,  solely  through  the  bad 
arrangements  of  the  single  platform,  want  of 
punctuality  in  starting,  and  the  absence  of  direc- 
tions, and  by  the  confusion  and  drunken  uproar 
that  prevailed.  A similar  loss  was  incurred  the 
same  night  by  numerous  other  persons.  The 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Company,  and  the  other 
companies  having  stations  in  Lancashire,  have 
certainly  great  difficulties,  and  we  are  disposed  to 
give  them  every  indulgence;  bub  the  difficulties 
mu.st  be  met,  or  the  business  portion  of  the  com- 
munity will  become  greatly  exasperated,  and  some 
holiday -time  there  will  be  a hecatomb  of  slaughter, 
beyond  any  that  has  been  heard  of.  The  improve- 
ments at  Manchester,  to  bo  provided,  are, — better 
provision  and  contrivance  in  regard  to  tbeentrances 
and  the  booking-offices  for  the  numerous  trains,  and 
to  the  directions  for  travellers;  better  regulations 
as  to  porters  and  superintendence  at  the  Victoria 
Station,  and  punctuality;  and  lastly,  greater  area 
of  ground  at  any  cost,  and  a principle  of  distri- 
bution in  the  planning,  tlie  very  opposite  of  that 
which  was  suited  hardly  to  the  railway-traffic  of 
twenty  years  ago,  and  would  be  unfitted  now  to 
requirements  of  a second-rate  town. 


Aston  Cutrncu,  BiRMiNGirAir ; Discovery  or 
AN  Effigy. — A fund  is  being  raised  for  cleaning 
and  repairing  the  parish  church  of  Aston,  which 
is  falling  very  much  into  decay.  The  vicar  has 
been  enabled  to  bring  to  light  again  another  re- 
clining figure,  very  similar  to  those  already  placcMl 
in  the  chancel  of  the  church,  with  this  peculiaritv 
attached  to  it,  that  part  of  the  iron  helm  was^ 
found  on  the  face,  and  is  now  to  be  seen.  The 
effigy  is  in  the  attitude  of  prayer,  and  is  perfect 
to  the  knees,  with  the  sword,  though  broken, 
attached. 


PHOTOGRAPHY:  THE  COLLECTION  AT 
THE  BROMPTON  MUSEUM. 

In  our  last  volume  we  printed  some  observa- 
tions entitled  “Photography,  and  the  Study  of 
Architecture,”  intended  chiefly  to  show  the  avail- 
able field  for  the  Architectural  Photographic  Asso- 
ciation in  the  advancement  of  architectural  study 
and  art, — a field  which  appeared  to  be  entered 
upon  but  slightly  by  the  arraugeinents  of  the 
Association,  and  the  supply  of  a very  moderate 
number  of  subjects  each  year  to  subscribers.*  We 
are  not  aware  what  attention  those  observations 
excited;  but  we  have  continued  to  feel  much 
impressed  with  the  importance  of  a development 
of  the  resources  offered  by  photography  to  the 
objects  referred  to.  We  endeavoured  to  show 
that  the  chief  value  to  the  arehitect,  of  photo- 
graphy at  the  stage  of  productiveness  which  it 
had  reached,  w.as  the  means  which  it  ofiered  as 
compared  with  drawings  or  engravings,  for 
acquiring  a complete  collection  of  examples,  and 
for  forming  different  series  of  illustrations  of 
architecture,  .arranged,  that  is  to  say,  chronolo- 
gically, under  the  heads  of  countries  and  towns, 
under  the  different  classes  of  buildings,  or  under 
styles,  and  under  tlie  names  of  architects.  We 
showed  that  for  the  guinea,  there  conld  be  sup- 
plied forty  or  fifty  subjects  whicb,  considering  the 
object  to  the  architect,  would  be  probably  of 
much  greater  value  than  the  smaller  number  of 
subjects  of  the  larger  size,  since,  in  very  few 
years,  each  student  or  practitioner  of  our  art  might 
be  in  possession  of  material  such  as  no  library, 
and  no  ordinary  visits  to  buildings  themselves, 
could  afford.  The  argument  for  the  change  of 
principle  conld  be  added  to  by  tbe  fact  that  the 
fading  of  photographs  deprives  a collection,  of  its 
value,  speedily:  therefore  it  is  desirable  that  any 
collection  got  together  should  be  formed  so  as  to 
derive  any  benefit  from  it,  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
formed  in  such  a manner  that  subjects  could  be 
economic.ally  as  well  as  readily  replaced.  During 
tbe  last  twelve  months  the  field  has  increased;  a 
much  1 arger  number  of  buildings  have  been  photo- 
graphed, and  the  representations  are  to  be  pro- 
cured generally  at  a cheaper  rate. 

The  chief  labour  required  on  the  part  of  the 
committee,  or  at  any  other  fount  of  the  distribu- 
tion, would  be  that  of  the  preparation  of  cata- 
logues, or  receptacles  for  the  specimens  of  the 
stock,  present  and  future.  This  machinery  not 
only  could  bo  made  useful  in  tbe  distribution  and 
completion  of  sets,  but  would  itself  form  a whole 
library  of  reference.  In  place  of  it,  the  architect 
has  now  the  shop-windows  scattered  over  London  j 
and  he  would  find  it  hard  to  get,  in  most  cases, 
a particular  example  wanted,  and  much  less  a 
full  and  instructive  collection.  The  system  of 
cataloguing  would  be  that  of  a well-arranged  and 
complete  table  of  contents.  We  could  offer  sug- 
gestions for  the  details : the  general  principle, 
however,  varying  as  required  for  the  objects  of 
the  different  sets  of  duplicates,  must  be  already 
obvious  to  all  readers.  Photographs  of  the  size 
of  those  prepared  for  the  stereoscope  would  answer 
for  most  purpo8e.s,  and  would  be  more  convenient 
than  others  for  arrangement  .and  reference. 
Negatives  could  be  procured,  probably,  so  as  to 
allow  of  distribution  or  sale  at  a rate  even  lower 
than  that  we  have  supposed.  The  printing 
should  be  done  by,  or  directly  for,  tbe  committee 
or  other  central  authority — in  order  that  the  best 
guarantee  could  be  given  for  the  impressions;  and 
suggestions  which  we  made  in  the  former  article, 
as  to  the  exact  title  and  date  to  bo  written  (re- 
versed) on  the  negative  itself,  with  sufficient  to 
tell  at  once  whether  or  not  the  photograph  had 
been  taken  from  the  building  or  from  an  engraving, 
should  be  attended  to. 

Viewing  tbe  matter  of  pbotograpby  and  the 
study  of  architecture  in  the  important  light  in 
which  we  have  sought  to  show  it,  we  were  much 
interested  in  looking  into  what  was  proposed  to 
be  effected  by  the  Department  of  Science  and 
Art.  The  Department  has  for  some  time  fostered 
various  agencies  for  the  supply  of  casts  from 
celebrated  examples  of  sculptui'c  .and  ornament, 
fac-similes  by  the  electrotype  and  other  processes 
of  certain  works  in  metal,  and  representations  in 
plaster  or  otherwise  of  ivory  carvings  and  other 
objects  of  beauty  and  interest.  Many  of  these,  as 
the  productions  of  Messrs.  Elkington,  and  of 
Messrs.  Franchi  & Son,  are  due  to  the  support  or 
facilities  given  by  tbe  Department,  and  seem  to 
be  procurable  at  prices  which  are  moderate. 

With  these  there  arc  now  exhibited  at  Bromp- 
ton,  a choice  collection  of  photographs,  not, 
indeed,  so  immediately  interesting  to  the  pro- 
•'essioiiiil  architect,  or  architect  proper,  as  to 


* Vol.  xvi.  1858,  page  688. 
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the  painter  and  the  artist  in  the  special  branch 
of  furniture;  but  still  showing  what  it  might 
be  possible  to  do  for  our  art,  with  the  means 
and  agencies  which  the  Department,  and  pos- 
sibly no  private  association,  possesses.  The 
ijhotographs  consist,  first,  of  copies,  of  five 
different  sizes,  of  the  set  of  the  cartoons,  besides 
enlarged  studies  of  portions  of  the  subjects,  as 
heads,  or  principal  figures.  Tlie  set  of  seven,  of  the 
larger  size,  or  averaging  -18  inches  by  30  inches, 
may  be  had  for  47.  lOs.  7d.  and  a small  charge  for 
packing;  and  for  the  smallest  size,  8 inches  by 
5 inches,  the  price  is  3s.  Hid.  The  subjects  can 
be  bad  separately  : those  of  the  smaller  size  would 
cost  5d.  or  7id.  besides  Gd.  for  carriage.  The 
photographs  are  not  mounted.  The  largo  studies 
arc  charged  prices  ranging  from  about  2s.  up- 
wards. The  catalogue  contains  a concise  his- 
torical notice  of  the  cartoons  by  Mr.  George 
Wallis,  who  has  the  management  of  the  section  of 
the  Department’s  operations  connected  with  sale 
of  photographs  and  reproductions.  The  printing 
is  executed  by  the  men  of  the  Royal  Engineers. 
There  are  also  photographs  from  original  drawings 
bv  Raffaelle  in  the  Museum  of  the  Louvre,  aud 
others  from  drawings,  portraits  by  Holbein,  ofper- 
sons  at  the  court  of  Henry  Till.,  the  originals  at 
M'indsor  Castle.  To  these  are  added  photographs 
of  the  portraits  of  the  Tudor  family,  which  were 
painted  for  the  Prince’s  Chamber  in  the  New 
Palace  at  Westminster, — the  authorities  being 
given  in  the  catalogue.  Photographs  by  Mr. 
Roger  Fenton,  made  for  the  British  Museum,  of 
busts,  drawings,  and  other  objects,  there  are  to 
the  number  of  120,  or  upwards.  Of  these  the 
negatives,  it  seems,  are  to  he  sold.  The  ornamental 
art  division,  includes  photographs  of  Limoges 
enamels,  ivory  carvings,  and  other  objects  at  the 
Louvre;  and  from  specimens  in  the  Museum, 
private  property,  some  of  them  the  property  of 
the  Queen.  The  whole  of  these  are  at  prices  as 
moderate  as  those  we  have  named.  A copy  of  a 
drawing  of  the  Salutation  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
interesting  to  us  for  its  architecture  and  perspec- 
tive, is  to  be  had  for  Is.  O^d. ; one  of  a fine  draw- 
ing of  the  “ Repulse  of  Attila,”  for  the  same  sum, 
and  one  from  a drawing  for  the  fresco  (afterwards 
painted  by  Giulio  Romano)  of  the  Battle  of  Con- 
stantine against  Maxentius,  for  lOd.  The  originals 
of  these  are  by  Raffaelle,  by  whom  also  are  some 
beautiful  drawings  of  the  Virgin  and  Child,  aud 
others  of  children.  The  photographs  of  these  last 
may  be  had  for  7id.  and  5d.  Such  photographs 
are  greatly  to  be  preferred  to  engravings,  as 
regards  the  effect  in  a room.  The  Holbein  series 
is  one  of  great  interest. 

The  negatives  for  the  photographs,  with  the 
exception  of  those  taken  at  the  British  Museum, 
were  made  by  Mr.  C.  Thurston  Thompson,  who 
will  also  supply  (but  at  prices  slightly  higher  than 
those  we  have  quoted)  photographs  from  the 
Soulagcs  collection,  the  decorative  furuiture  ex- 
hibited at  Gore  House  in  1853,  arms  and  armour 
at  Windsor  Castle,  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1855, 
studies  of  trees  from  nature,  and  others;  albums, 
with  the  prices,  being  placed  for  inspection ; and 
photographs  can  be  ordered  of  special  subjects  in 
the  Museum.  The  publications  of  the  Arundel 
Society  are  also  exhibited.  It  is  farther  intended 
to  procure  and  issue,  as  far  as  possible,  photo- 
graphs from  all  drawings  by  Rafl'aelle  and  Michel- 
angelo, in  this  country. 

The  object  of  the  Department  is  to  give  the 
public  the  full  advantage  from  negatives  which 
have  been  or  may  be  taken  from  works  such  as 
those  in  foreign  museums  and  private  collections, 
which  could  not  be  photographed  by  private 
agency.  Something  probably  is  put  down  for 
original  cost  of  the  negatives,  notwithstanding 
the  low’  prices : at  least,  it  is  desirable  that  the 
Government,  whilst  promoting  on  object  which 
seems  so  important  as  the  dissemination  of  know'- 
ledge  and  art,  should  not  use  public  money  to 
destroy  by  competition  those  previously  concerned 
in  the  supply,  who  have  no  peculiar  advantages — 
booksellers  or  photographers. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  Department  do  little 
clirectlyas  yet/or  the  main  objects  which  we  have 
had  in  view.  They  are  trying  an  experiment. 
Thej’  will  sell,  indeed,  it  appears,  copies  of  nega- 
tives prepared  for  the  War  Office  and  other 
Government  offices,  — and  amongst  these  are 
probably  the  subjects  taken  at  the  time  of  Lord 
Granville’s  embassy  to  Russia,  and  that  of  the 
acquisition  of  the  marbles  from  Asia  Minor  at  the 
British  Museum,  which  are  exhibited.  But  the 
Department  can,  with  facilities  not  possessed 
elsewhere,  extend  the  advantages  of  photography 
in  the  direction  we  have  pointed  out,  with  great 
prospect  of  benefit  to  architecture, — by  allowing 
architects  the  chance  of  prociiriiig  and  referring 


to  views  of,  we  might  say,  all  that  there  is 
of  architecture  throughout  the  world.  We  hope 
they  will  make  the  effort,  and  do  the  work  com- 
pletely, and  therefore  well ; and  we  are  sure  the 
promoters  of  the  Architectural  Photographic  Asso- 
ciation would  gladly  hail  such  a movement,  could 
they  see  in  it  better  means  of  serving  the  interests 
of  their  art  than  those  which  they  can  command. 
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1 A.M  sure  you  can,  and  I believe  you  will,  give  your 
assistance  in  support  of  making  the  collection  of  articles 
photographed  at  the  Kensington  Museum  of  more  benefit 
to  the  public  than  is  shown  by  the  printed  catalogue. 
That  list  is,  undoubtedly,  of  general  interest;  but  if,  in 
the  taking  of  this  step,  the  advantage  and  wishes  of  the 
majority  of  those  who  fretiuent  that  grand  repository  had 
been  one  prim.ary  object  with  its  promoters,  it  is  dilflcuit 
to  understand  why  more  latitude  should  not  have  been 
allowed  to  architecture.  Why  should  not  copies  be 
offered  from  Wren’s  original  design  for  St.  Paul’s,  the 
heathen  temples,  the  fine  collection  of  ancient  details, 
models  of  roofs,  bridges,  and  building  materials,  &c.  &c.? 
Surely  these  would  constitute  a series  for  which  a greater 
sale  would  be  effected  than  will  be  in  the  case  of  those  at 
present  offered. 

A word,  also,  with  reference  to  the  management  of  this 
sale.  As  you  are  aware,  they  were  advertised  to  be 
offered  to  the  public  on  the  3rd  inst.  On  making  applica- 
tion that  evening,  with  a view  to  purchase,  I was  informed, 
on  purchasing  a catalogue,  that  sales  were  effected  only 
during  the  day,  and  on  renewing  my  application,  accord- 
ing to  directions,  I was  apprised  that  another  fortnight 
would  elapse  before  any  were  ready  for  distribution. 
There  are  those  who  would  say  this  is  not  good  manage- 
ment. particularly  in  the  ease  of  those  who  come  long 
distances,  or  have  waited  in  town  with  this  object. 

G.  IIahri-son. 


THE  STONES  OF  ETRURIA  AND  MARBLES 
OF  ROME.* 

The  pleasurable  sensations  orcasionetl  by  re- 
recognizing au  old.  friend  amongst  a throng  of 
new  acquaintances  or  entire  strangers,  is  some- 
thing to  which  we  can  all  testify.  A chord  is 
struck  which  awakens  a crowd  of  recollections  of 
things  pertaining  to  former  years,  w’hicli  had 
otherwise  passed  entirely  from  the  memory.  In 
a more  extended  sense  and  sphere  are  these  feel- 
ings experienced,  when  any  man,  whose  early 
labours  have  illustrated  or  advanced  any  branch 
of  art  or  science  or  general  knowledge,  again  pre- 
sents himself  before  us  after  a lapse  of  years,_and 
once  more  calls  our  attention  to  those  subjects 
with  which  his  name  has  been  long  associated. 

Amid  the  din  of  contest  betwixt  Medi- 
evalists and  Classicists,  which  in  the  prolonged 
struggle  for  style  and  precedence  has  well  nigh 
threatened  to  shake  down  what  few  remains  of 
old  Rome  are  left  standing,  the  names  of  Taylor 
and  Cresy  have  not  been  lost  sight  of  as  a rallying 
point;  aud  we  confess  to  an  honest  pleasure  in 
welcoming  the  only  surviving  representative  of 
those  esteemed  authorities,  and  with  him  of 
visiting  once  again  those  scenes  of  early  study 
which  Goth  and  Classic  alike  concur  in  re- 
verencing. 

Great  advances  have  been  made  in  our  know- 
ledge of  Roman  topography  since  the  year  1821, 
when  their  valuable  work  upon  the  “Antiquities 
of  Rome ’’was  pxiblLshed;  and  it  is  as  an  intro- 
duction to  a new  edition  of  that  work  that  Mr. 
Taylor  has  now  published  a sketch  of  the  exist- 
ing monuments  of  the  city,  with  allusions  to  such 
modern  discoveries  as  to  sites,  shapes,  and  names, 
as  are  intended  to  be  comprised  in  it. 

The  date  of  that  valuable  collection  of  faithful 
delineation  and  accurate  measurement  marks  that 
peaceful  period  in  Roman  topography’  when  the 
successors  of  Nardini  had  as  yet  met  with  no 
serious  opposition  in  their  rejection  of  the  theories 
of  the  earlier  topographers,  fi’om  Biondo  Flavio 
to  Alessandro  Donato.  Soon,  however,  was  the 
“ Beschreibutig  ” of  Messrs.  Bunsen,  Platner,  and 
Gerhard  destined  to  mark  a new  and  most  im- 
portant era  in  the  study,  and  produce  a revolution 
as  great  as  that  effected  by  Nardini  above  a century 
aud  a half  before.  Minor  subdivisions  of  these 
Italian  and  Gonnair  schools  were  to  follow;  and 
the  heresy  of  M.  Bekker,  with  the  learning  and 
acrimony  it  evoked,  formed  one  of  the  leading 
divisions  of  the  latter.  In  the  former  a sort  of 
compromise  was  effected,  and  in  Canina  and  his 
followers  we  may  recognize  the  latest  and  the 
best  examples  of  its  recognized  leaders. 

To  these  may  be  added  a third  school,  if  such  it 
can  be  called,  wherein  Italians  and  Germans  have 
united  in  one  opinion,  and  of  which  the  late 
eminent  archaiologists,  Luigi  Canina  and  Emile 
Braun  may  he  regarded  as  chief  exponents. 


* The  Stones  of  Etruria  and  Marbles  of  Ancient  Rome ; 
or,  Remarks  on  Ancient  Roman  and  Etruscan  Architec- 
ture anti  Remains,— the  result  of  recent  studies  on  the 
spot.  By  George  L.  Taylor,  Architect,  author  of  the 
“Antiquities  of  Rome, ”&c.  London-.  Longman.  1659. 
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In  England  no  line  of  argument  or  opinion  has 
been  put  forth  with  sufficient  unanimity  to  war- 
rant the  application  of  so  dignified  a term  for  its 
illustration.  On  the  contrary,  what  few  writers 
have  given  attention  to  the  subject  have  adopted 
views  opposed  to  each  other ; and  in  the  learned 
essay  of  Mr.  Dyer,  his  arguments  in  favour  of 
Caniua’s  opinion  as  to  the  position  of  the  Capitol, 
were  immediately'  met  and  combated  by  those  of 
the  reviewer  of  the  Quarterly. 

But  arguments,  more  convincing  than  those 
afforded  by  mere  classical  research,  have  of  late 
years  eftected  more  towards  the  solution  of 
certain  difficulties  that  before  seemed  hopeless 
than  all  the  amount  of  erudition  brought  to  bear 
upon  them,- — we  mean  excavation.  Nor  is  the 
benefit  conferred  by  this  most  natural  process 
limited  to  the  discovery,  where  all  before  was 
doubtful,  of  the  name,  or  site,  or  form,  of  such 
and  such  relic  of  antiquity;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
by  the  possession  of  one  point  we  are  aided  to 
the  attainment  of  many.  Thus  did  the  knowledge 
of  the  site  of  the  Temple  of  Concord  enable  us  to 
recognize  the  adjoining  columns  as  belonging 
to  another  temple  (albeit  the  name  of  that  temple 
is  by  no  means  clear,  as  Bunsen  and  Bekker 
assign  it  to  Saturn,  and  Canina  and  Dyer^  to 
Vespasian  ; Mr.  Taylor,  wo  may  add,  still  assigning 
to  it  the  now  exploded  title  of  Jupiter  Tonans), 
and  at  the  same  time  furnish  a point  towards  the 
solution  of  the  great  dispiite  upon  the  positions 
of  the  Arx  and  Capitol.  Thus  did  the  discovery 
of  the  steps  of  the  Basilica  Julia  fix  not  only  the 
site  of  that  edifice,  but  also  the  western  limit  of 
the  Forum  itself. 

Previously,  however,  to  the  period  of  Messrs. 
Taylor  and  Cresy’s  labours  in  Rome,  much 
had  been  done  during  the  French  occupation; 
and  in  the  graphic  descriptions  of  the  Comte  de 
Tournon,  prefet  to  Napoleon,  we  may  at  once  see 
the  state  of  miserable  neglect  in  which  they  found 
the  city,  and  the  improvements  efl'ected  by  them 
in  disengaging  and  exposing  its  ancient  monu- 
ments, from  the  years  1810  to  1813.  The  Forum 
at  that  time  was  blocked  up  with  houses,  granaries, 
and  filth,  and  the  disengaging  of  the  angular 
columns  of  Vespasian,  and  underpinning  them, 
formed  their  first  labour;  and  that  of  clearing 
those  of  Saturn  from  the  paltry  erections  that 
surrounded  them,  their  second.  “ The  Three 
Columns”  of  so  many  dedications,  ascribed  by 
Canina  to  the  Curia  Julia,  by  Bunsen  to 
Minerva  Chalcidica,  by  Bekker,  Dyer,  and  now 
by  Mr.  Taylor,  to  the  Dioscuri,  next  claimed  their 
attention,  and  were  exposed  to  their  bases.  At 
the  same  time  the  Basilica  of  Maxentius  was 
cleansed,  the  base  of  Venus  and  Rome  disclosed, 
the  Arch  of  Titus  isolated,  and  the  pavement  of  the 
Via  Sacra  brought  to  light  in  front  of  the  portico 
of  Antoninus  and  Faustina.  The  freeing  of  the 
Colosseum  of  its  abominations,  and  laying  bare 
the  walls  of  the  Baths  of  Titus  to  the  light  of 
day  completed  the  restorations  effected  by  the 
French  in  the  Forurn  and  its  neighbourhood. 

Among  their  other  works,  the  finding  the  level 
of  the  Ulpian  Basilica,  with  its  remains  of  walls, ^ 
columns,  and  pavement,  and  disengagement  of 
the  column  of  Trajan, — all  choked  up  as  it  was 
with  houses,  churches,  and  convents, — must  not 
be  lost  sight  of. 

Thus,  to  some  extent,  did  our  neighbours  open 
a way  for  future  explorers ; and  in  their  zealous 
task  of  measuring  and  delineating,  Messrs.  Taylor 
and  Cresy  must  have  enjoyed  opportunities  and 
advantages  that  Desgodetz  and  his  predecessors 
were  strangers  to. 

No  field  of  inquiry  was  ever  more  prolific  m 
labourers,  more  fruitful  in  results,  than  that  of 
Rome.  The  authors  from  whom  we  derive  its 
early  history,  such  as  Herodotus,  Plato,  Cicero, 
Varro,  Livy,  Pliny,  Strabo,  and  numerous  others ; 
those  dating  from  the  Revival,  as  Alberti,  Bra- 
mante,  Peruzzi,  San  Gallo,  Lahacco,  Serlio,^ 
mozzi,  Vignola,  Palladio,  Pirro  Ligorio,  Milizia, 
Vasari,  Desgodetz,  Fontana,  Cameron,  and  Du 
Perac ; and  those  of  a later  date,  architects, 
antiquaries,  and  scholars,  including  Winkelmann, 
Agincom’t,  Cicognara,  Piranesi,  Guattaui,  Nibbi, 
Gell,  Lewis,  Pinelli,  Bunsen,  Bekker-,  Muller, 
Niebuhr,  Platner,  Braun,  Hobhouse,  Burgess,  &c. 
with  a host  of  detached  essays  that  would  fill 
a library,  may  positively  be  numbered  by  hundreds. 

In  the  first  portion  of  Mr.  Taylor’s  short  essay 
(read  at  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects 
on  J.anuary  the  24th,  of  the  present  year),  the 
principal  points,  really  new,  are  certain  details  of 
construction,  some  valuable  remarks  upon  the 
existing  masonry,  and  his  desire  “to  treat  upon 
the  interesting  architectural  relics  left  us,  more 
upon  their  oivn  testimony  than  that  of  verbose 
writers.  ‘ Farlano  auche  i Sassi.’  Even  stones 
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will  speak ! and  sometimes  more  truthfully  than 
writers.”  But,  inasmuch  as  his  observations  upon 
Roman  masonry  are  based  upon  his  Etruscan  ex- 
periences, forming  the  concluding  portion  of  his 
remarks,  it  will  he  necessary  to  glance  at  the 
latter  portion  first. 

The  origin  of  the  Etruscans,  like  that  of  the 
Romans,  is  wi-apped  in  uncertainty  j and  the 
theories  propounded  by  the  learned,  from  Hero- 
dotus to  the  living  writers  of  to-day,  in  respect  of 
their  origin,  would  alone  fill  a goodly  volume. 
Suffice  it  then  to  say,  that  this  people  called  by 
the  Romans  Etrusci  or  Tusci ; by  the  Greeks, 
Tyrrheni  or  Tyrseni ; and  by  themselves,  Rasena, 
were  a powerful  nation  when  Rome  was  yet  in  its 
infancy,  having  extended  their  dominion  over  a 
great  part  of  Italy.  Through  the  attacks  of  the 
Gauls  in  the  north,  and  the  Sabines,  Samnites,  and 
Greeks  in  the  south,  they  became  confined  at  last 
to  the  limits  of  Etruria  Proper,  and  long  fiourished 
there  after  they  had  disappeared  from  the  rest  of 
Italy.  Of  the  twelve  confederated  cities  no  list 
is  given  by  the  ancients,  but  they  probably  com- 
prised Cortona,  Arretium,  Clusium,  Perusia, 
\olaterra},  Vetulonia,  Rusellfc,  Volsinii,  Tarquinii, 
Falerii,  Veii,  and  Cajre,  more  anciently  Agylla. 
The  latter  part  of  the  history  of  Etruria  is  a 
struggle  against  the  growing  power  of  Rome,  into 
which  nation  it  in  time  became  absorbed. 

The  language  of  the  Etrurians  is  as  perplexing 
a theme  as  their  origin,  and  has  been  as  much 
discussed.  Race  and  language,  however,  having 
alike  been  swept  away  or  absorbed  into  those  of 
Rome,  their  history  can  now  only  be  gathered 
from  the  "mighty  walls  and  gates  of  her  cities, 
composed  of  massive  stones,  put  together  with  the 
finest  joints,  and  without  cement;  from  her  tombs 
and  their  contents,  many  of  which  remain  to  this 
day.  ‘ Parian  le  tombe  e muru,  ove  la  storia  b 
muta.’  ” 

Nearly  all  these  towns  (many  of  which  still 
retain  their  old  names,  Italianized),  or  their  sites, 
present  remains  of  walls  or  buildings  of  massive 
construction,  either  Etruscan,  or  Pelasgic,  or  Cy- 
clopean; the  latter  name,  by  the  way,  being  a 
somewhat  indefinite  title  for  those  formed  of  the 
largMt  blocks.  " Quicquid  magnitudine  sua  uobile 
cst,  Cyclopura  manu  dlcitur  fabrieatum.” 

Mr.  Tay]or’.s  tour  in  search  of  " old  stones”  em- 
braced  many  of  the  above  cities,  and  several  others, 
as  Sutn,  Nepi,  Albano,  and,  in  fact,  almost  all  the 
towns  mentioned  in  Dennis’s  "Etruria;”  and,  as 
we  said  before,  it  is  the  application  of  his  know- 
ledge, thus  acquired,  to  an  analysis  of  the  build- 
ings of  Rome  upon  their  " own  testimony,”  that 
lorms  the  staple  of  his  essay. 

Of  the  works  of  the  Kingdom  there  still  remain 
portions,  in  the  Mamertine  Prison,  the  Cloaca 
Maxima,  tbe  Pulcbi-um  Littus,  and  the  walls  of 
Servius  Tullius ; in  all  of  which  the  walls,  of  tufo 
composed  of  equal  blocks  and  uncemented,  speak 
for  themselves. 

trace  but  few  dates;  but 
tbe  labulanum  is  an  exception.  Tbe  basement 
wall  of  its  east  facade,  50  feet  in  height,  in  26 
courses, every  stone  being  a double  cube  of  2 Roman 
feet,  that  is,  3 ft.  10,  by  1 ft.  11,  by  1 ft.  11 
in  alternate  courses  of  header  and  stretcher] 
with  the  finest  joints  and  true  perpendiculars, 
may  be  cited  as  one  of  the  best  specimens  of  the 
Isodomum.  Of  the  works  of  which  we  know  not 
the  date,  but  which  present  proofs  of  as  early  an 
erection,  the  Peribolus  wall  of  Mars  Ultor  is  the 
finest  specimen.  It  is  supposed  to  be  of  anterior 
date  to  the  temple  which  was  built  by  Augustus. 
Ihere  is  also  some  masonry  of  tnfo,  lately  disco- 
ve^d  at  the  foot  of  the  Palatine,  on  the  west  side. 

FoUowing  up  his  idea  of  judging  of  tbe  dates 
ot  Koraan  buildings  by  their  masonry,  Mr.  Taylor 
then  quotes,  "for  the  size  of  their  stones,  though 
not  for  such  regularity  ; the  Tomb  of  Sciuio,  456 
A.U.O.;  the  Tomb  of  Cicilia  Metolla,  B.C.  67, 
one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  early  construction, 
the  circular  surface  being  composed  of  the  finest 
1 ravertme  ; the  Island  of  Esculapius,  in  the  Tiber, 
constructed  in  the  form  of  a vessel;  the  Theatre 
ot  Marcellus;  the  Colosseum;  aud  the  Temple  of 
iortuna  Virilis.”  The  fact  of  the  Travertine 
stones  of  the  latter  being  exactly  to  the  above 
gauge,  Mr,  iaylor  considers  a strong  argument 
m favour  of  its  reputed  erection  in  the  time  of 
bervius  lullius,  and  its  restoration  in  the  time  of 
the  i-epubhc.  Thus,”  says  he,  " the  earh  date  of 
nil  the  above  is  clearly  established.” 

Thus  does  the  writer  endeavour  to  show,  that 
the  fact  of  the  above  Roman  walls  being  found  to 
contain  in  their  masonry  precisely  the  same  cha- 
racteristics in  size  aud  construction  as  those  of 
the  Etruscan  cities  subdued  by  Rome,  is  conclusive 
proof  that  tbe  former  were  evidently  the  fore- 
runners of  tbe  latter. 


One  more  observation  reminds  us  of  tho  larger 
proportion  of  primitive  Etruscan  usages  which 
yet  distinguish  Florence  and  Vienna  from  the  rest 
of  Tu.scany.  "Tbe  Florentines  continued  in  the 
Renaissance  to  adopt  the  grand  and  imposing 
style  of  building  of  their  ancestors;  Michelozzi, 
Maiano,  Brunelleschi,  Michelangelo,  Pollajolo 

— Florentine  architects  who  studied  in  Rome 

followed  up  this  peculiar  style  when  they  re- 
turned to  their  native  city  to  practise.  The 
Palazzi  Strozzi,  Pitti,  and  Riccardi,  are  all 
in  the  bold,  massive,  rough,  though  grand  and 
regular  style.  The  height  of  the  Braccio  is  not 
preserved  in  the  courses,  but  the  massiveness, 
which  appears  to  us  heaviness,  is  so,  with  great 
regularity  and  closeness  of  joints.  In  the  facade 
of  the  Pitti,  I have  traced  stones  25  feet  long, 
2 feet  2 inches  high,  and  probably  2 feet  to  3 feet 
on  the  bed.  The  Palazzo  Vecchio,  of  earlier  date, 
is  in  the  same  style,  but  the  stones  are  smaller. 
Among  tbe  modems  this  style  is  quite  peculiar  to 
Florence  and  to  Sienna.” 

The  remaining  portion  of  Mr.  Taylor’s  hook  is  a 
brief  account  of  those  temples  and  other  structures 
that  were  included  in  tbe  "Architectural  Anti- 
quities of  Rome,”  together  with  notices  of  build- 
ings and  sites  that  have  come  to  light  in  later 
years,  such  ns  the  Temple  of  Concord,  Basilica 
Julia,  (tc.;  and  allusions  to  the  change  of  dates  and 
nomenclature  in  others;  such  as  the  temples  of 
Jupiter  Tonans,  Saturn,  the  Dioscuri,  &c. 

Six  lithographic  views,  in  colours,  by  the 
author,  illustrate  the  work,  together  with  two 
ground-plans,  aud  sundry  woodcuts. 

The  panoramic  drawing  of  the  Fonim,  and  that 

the  Clivus  Capitolinus,  'are  narticularlv  clear 


earlier  the  disposition  to  confer  with  the  men 
upon  them — holding  to  tbe  " declaration  ” only 
in  the  last  resort.  Had  they  shown  this  disposition 
at  the  outset,  by  something  beyond  their  words 
which  have  been  half  forgotten,  recognizing 
advantages  which  there  are  in  the  societies,  much 
of  the  present  spirit  of  the  men,  and  the  colour  of 
justice  which  their  cause,  as  it  now  stands  has, 
would  not  have  come  to  disturb  tbe  judgment  and 
perception  in  one  case  and  the  other.  Both 
parties  have  been  in  the  wrong, — the  one  side  in 
their  proceedings  against  masters  and  other  work- 
men ; tho  other  side  in  their  wording  of  certain 
requirements.  We  see  that  now  disadvantage 
may  ultimately  ensue  from  either  party  being 
defeated.  Either  the  men  may  succumb  and 
nourish  the  feeling  of  an  injustice  and  a grievance, 
groundlessly  or  not;  or  the  masters  may  give  way, 
in  which  case  the  same  action  of  suicidal  strife 
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of  the^  Clivus  Capitolinus,  fare  particularly  clear 
and  fiiithful.  The  view  of  the  capture  of  Perugia 
by  Octavius  Ctesar,  from  a drawing  in  tempera, 
give  an  excellent  idea  of  the  fine  old  Etruscan 
gateway  and  walls  as  still  existing. 


THE  STRIKE. 

It  is  undeniable  that  the  progress  towards 
settlement  of  the  unfortunate  quarrel  in  tbe 
building  trade,  is  uot  yet  of  the  character  which 
we  should  desire,  or  were  justified  in  anticipatino- 
from  the  secession  of  tlie  masons  from  the  Con- 
ference, and  the  amicable  manner  in  which  the 
negociations  with  the  masters  were  conducted, 
bo  long  as  there  are  upwards  of  6,000  men  ad- 
mitted to  be  out  of  work,  and  there  are  many 
others,  disastrously  afiected  by  the  strike  and 
lock-out,  who  derive  no  support  or  compensation 
from  either  side,  and  so  long  as  obstinacy  predo- 
minates, instead  of  reason,  witli  the  disputants 
we  cannot  feel  satisfied  with  the  actual  position! 
or  be  free  of  melancholy  forebodings  as  to  the 
future.  It  is,  however,  always  a point  gained  in 
progress,  when  the  question  at  issue  is  divested 
ot  some  encumbrances,  aud  can  be  logically  stated; 
and,  as  it  is  scarcely  necessary  now  to  show 
that  the  original  movement  of  the  Conference 
a mistake,  that  their  strike  against  Messrs. 
Trollope  was  an  act  of  unfairness,  that  the  lock- 
out by  the  masters  was  tho  consequence,  and  was 
a matter  of  self-preservation,  though  it  wounded 
some  who  were  non-combatants,  and  that  the 
masters  were  justified  in  seeking  to  know,  in 
future  cases,  with  whom  they  would  be  treating 
for  labour,  and  what  influences  might  be  made  to 
affect  their  contracts  and  their  returns,  on  the 
other  hand  tbe  masters  have  placed  themselves  in 
a better  position  as  regards  the  public,  by  their 
expression  that  they  would  be  satisfied  with  tbe 
protection  of  the  law. 

Consistent  as  may  have  been  the  wording  of  the 
declaration,”  with  the  necessary  object  of  bring- 
ing the  circumstances  of  every  negotiation  about 
labour,  back  to  the  normal  and  fair  conditions 
of  bargain  and  barter,  and  opposed,  rather  than 
otherwise,  to  the  idea  of  slavery,  as  was  the  inten- 
tion and  true  meaning  of  the  "declaration,”  the 
act  of  putting  it  forward,  and  of  involving  with  it 
tbe  withdrawal  of  the  men  from  any  advantages 
which  there  may  be  connected  with  their  unions, 
IS  now  seen  to  have  been  not  simply  impolitic,  but 
unwise,  at  least  by  comparison  with  the  offer  to 
the  men  of  an  alternative— the  modification  of 
the  rules  of  the  societies.  Those  who  condemn 
the  masters  are  mostly  not  aware  of  the  extent  of 
the  interference  to  which  employers  in  every  trade 
have  been  unjustly  subjected  for  a series  of  years, 
and  the  necessity  for  some  stand  against  a 
movement  for  the  interests  of  a mere  class,  how- 
ever important  a class,  and  a movement  in  every 
respectself-immolatiugandprejudicial.  ICnowlcdge, 
however,  comes  in  great  measure  of  experience, 
aud  the  masters  would  have  .shown  tact,  had  they 
first  touched  the  matter  of  the  rules,  and  shown 
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against  capital  may  be  repeated.  We  would  fait 
know  in  what  way  the  matter  might  be  settled  tc 
the  advantage  of  the  men,  and  in  the  resumptior 
or  formation  of  the  best  agency  for  the  supply  ol 
bnildings  which  the  public  may  demand.  If  tbes( 
objects  could  be  forwarded  by  the  men  themselves 
or  with  assistance  which  it  has  been  reported  thej 
have  had  offered,  we  should  say  no  more  about 
the  interests  of  the  masters.  It  is  because  w€ 
do  not  see  the  way  speedily  to  the  success  oi 
co-operative  associations  (still,  however,  desiring 
that  such  associations  should  be  formed),  that  we 
write  in  opposition  to  attempts  of  the  workman 
to  deprive  himself  of  what  he  has, — in  short,  to 
tlie  destructive  warfare  of  labour  and  capital. 

It  would  be  inappropriate,  however,  to  the 
position  in  this  week,  to  pursue  the  geueral  ques- 
tion which  we  have  already  dwelt  upon.  That  is 
a question  which  we  may  have  elucidated,  but 
which  is  capable  of  being  decided  only  in  oneway, — 
or  recognizing  equal  rights,  and  observing  the 
precept  of  doing  unto  others  as  w’e  would  be  done 
by.  The  trades-unions,  so  far  as  some  of  their 
laws  and  practices  are  concerned,  are  opposed  to 
these  true  democratic,  social,  and  Christian  prin- 
ciples ; and  therefore  they  are  opposed  to  political 
economy. 

We  hope  we  may  look  to  tho  probability,  even 
under  some  disadvantages,  that  by  the  action  of 
public  opinion,  the  men  will  see  the  reasonable- 
ness of  the  conditions  which  are  now,  in  fact, 
those  alone  which  it  is  necessary  to  consider.  If 
it  be  tlicir  humour  to  object  to  a particular  form 
of  words,  the  masters  will  he  satisfied  with  the 
revision  of  the  laws,  and  the  cessation  of  the  prac- 
tices inconsistent  with  liberty  and  injurious  to  all. 
We  have  no  doubt  that  a mutual  agreement,  such 
as  we  have  before  spoken  of,  stipulating  for  the 
rights  on  either  side,  could  be  easily  drawn. 

The  facts  of  the  present  position  of  tbe  dispute 
have  still  to  be  searched  for  in  obscurity — except 
so  far  as  we  have  already  spoken  of  them,  or 
of  the  number  of  men  unemployed.  There 
were  21i  recipients  of  the  fund  at  the  Paviours’ 
Arms  less  than  those  of  the  previous  week,  on 
Monday  last.  This  number  was  less  than  that  of  the 
reduction  in  the  week  before  that,  when  the  number 
le.ss  was  501.  The  whole  number  of  men  amongst 
whom  tbe  money'  was  distributed  on  Monday, 
was  6,2-10;  to  which,  however,  we  should  add  the 
number,  whatever  it  may  be,  of  "Trollope’s  men.” 
The  masters’  report  on  Tuesday  was,  that  nearly 

10.000  men,  in  various  trades,  were  at  work,  under 
the  terms  of  tbe  "declaration,”  within  the  metro- 
politan postal  district.  Mr.  Potter,  by  a letter  in  the 
daily  papers  of  Wednesday,  would  seem  to  return 
a charge  of  " outrageous  falsehoods  ” made  against 
the  Conference — refen-iug  to  these  reports  as  to 
other  matters.  He  speaks  of  the  previous  week’s 
report,  “ stating  that  8,000  men  had  returned  to 
their  work  under  the  ‘ document,’  ” as  one  of 
those  statements,  and  supports  his  view  by 
reference  to  the  appearance  of  the  works  at  West- 
minster Palace  Hotel,  the  Gloucester  Coflee  House, 
the  Cancer  Hospital,  the  Duke  of  Buccleugh’s 
mansion,  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  "or,  indeed, 
at  any  of  the  large  jobs  in  the  metropolis  where 
the ‘document’ is  enforced;”  and  he  says,  "not 

7.000  were  at  the  time  locked  out,”  and  refers  to 
the  returns  obtained  by  the  Conference,  of  men 
seen  when  leaving  work,  as  showing  that  hun- 
dreds, and  not  thousands,  would  have  been  near 
the  mark.  There  is  certainly  an  Inactivity  about 
many  works  which  docs  not  appear  to  harmonize 
with  tlie  addendum  which  we  find  in  some  re- 
ports, that  the  masters  “ considered  that  this 
number,  with  the  new  accessories  on  which  they 
confidently  calculate,  would  be  quite  sufficient  to 
enable  them  to  carry  on  all  the  works  required 
during  the  winter.  They  regret  that  tlie  men 
should  liave  been  so  obstinate,  and  feel  for  the 
suffering  which  it  must  entail  upon  their  families. 
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tat  have  no  intention  to  alter  their  original  deter- 1 elispnte.  Mr  Harnott  and  others  evho  haeUonee 

fortli  as  conciliators,  departed  completely  from  that 
'character;  and  it  seemed,  when  this  weelc  com- 
menced (and  the  chance  ia  not  removed),  that  the , 
di.«pute  would  enter  into  a worse  position  than 
before,  and  that  the  London  masons  would  be  sup- 
ported against  the  “declaration”  by  the  entire  body 
of  the  Society  having  its  ramifications  throughout 
the  kingdom.  Indeed,  it  is  by  no  means  certain 
that  such  an  extension  of  the  dispute  to  the 
provinces  has  not  already  commenced,  through 
the  action  of  the  masons,  or  of  the  Confer- 
ence with  them.  By  the  Conference,  no  douht, 
many  men  employed  in  the  country  by  London 
masters,  have  been  “called  This  will  em- 

barrass the  masters;  but,  as  we  have  before 
observed,  cannot  promote  the  object  of  the 
men,  as  it  makes  the  number  of  recipients  of  a 


niination  and  policy.” 

The  prospect  disastrous  would  be  certainly  m 
accordance  with  our  apprehensions;  and  we  know 
that  work  has  been  greatly  diminished  by  the 
strike.  Contracts  are  in  abeyance ; tenders  tor 
large  works  are  not  advertised  for,  pending  the 
presort  complication;  and  there  is  a general  po^- 
poiieinont  of  new  works  till  next  year,  lake  the 
illustrative  example  of  the  works  of  the  SouOieni 
High-Level  Sewer,  of  which  the  works  at  Dept- 
ford have  but  just  commenced,  in  the  excavation ; 
and  the  more  forcible  case  of  the  postponement, 
week  by  week,  of  the  advertisements  for  tenders 
for  the  ‘Soutliem  Outfall  Sewer.  These  instances, 
of  course,  tell  both  ways-  but  they  show  tlmt 
whilst  a public  board  can  wait  (to  public  dis- 
advantage it  may  be  allowed),  and  contractors  — , _ 

may  get  time  in  consecpience  of  their  unexpected  1 fund  too  great  for  the  support  given  by  mmi  m 
difficulties,  workmen,  a very  large  number  of  work.  At  the  same  time,_  an  extraordinary^ 
bricklayers  in  this  case,  arc  receiving  about  one- 1 amount  of  support  is  being  given  :o  the  men  of 
third  less  than  they  could  earn.  i the  building  trades  from  those  in  other  trades ; and 

Speakin''  of  the' discrepancy,  we  may  add  that  I it  remains  to  be  seen  what  will  be  the  ^result, — 
we  cannot  make  reported  numbers  of  Mr.  Moxon’s  j whether  there  will  be  a war  of  class  against  class, 
men  correspond  with  what  we  observed  at  the ! of  all  labour  against  all  capital,  or  whether 
Avorks,  and  with  the  general  statements  of  pro- 1 the  working  classes  will  become  tired  of  support- 
gross,  or  delay,  to  the  Metropolitan  Board.  We  ing  men  in  idleness.  Meanwhile,  however,  it  may 
would  advise  the  masters  to  make  the  truth  of  1 have  to  be  tested  whether  the  country  masters 
their  reports  unquestionable,  as  to  spirit  as  well  will  support  those  of  London  in  their  stand  against 
as  figures ; should  there  be  any  error  of  any  1 the  obnoxious  rules  and  practices.  If  the  lament- 
kind,'’ they  will  not  find  us  to  defend  them,  j able  quarrel  must  go  through  all  the  stages  until 
In  justice  to  their  case,  however,  we  must  say  | the  State  shall  interfere  to  pi-otect  the  freedom 
that  wo  have  more  reason  to  douht  what  appears  ; of  labour  and  of  capital,  there  will  he  much  suffer- 
to  he  stated  for  the  Conference.  If  we  understood  ! hig  yet  to  all  classes ; hut  the  eventual  adjustment 
Mr.  Potter’s  “not  7,000  were  at  the  time  locked  , has  been  hastened  by  the  recent  events.  The 
out,”  he  should  mean  locked  out  at  the  lock-out  I magistrates  continue  to  show  a proper  disposition 
when  it  took  place : for,  if  he  means  the  men  last ' to  protect  non-society  men  disposed  to  woik,  from 
week  who  were  remaining  of  those  locked  out,  he  j acts  of  violence  usually  concomitant  with  strikes , 
has  said  nothing  which  will  disprove  the  statement  j and  their  exposition  of  the  law  and  of  the  morality 
as  to  the  8,000.  Any  way,  not  following  our  own  ' jn  each  case,  has  been  that  which  was  consistent 
information,  hut  taking  the  statements  of  ! with  even-handed  justice  and  public  good. 

T/me-s’ reporter,  who  is  evidently  well  informed  j In  an  official  communication  sent  to  the  masters 
and  careful — it  appeared  on  the  22nd  of  August  during  the  week,  with  the  result  of  the  masons’ 
that  there  were  15,000  to  20,000  men  then  out  [ meeting,  the  deputation  seem  to  leave  open  the 
of  work  and  belonging  to  the  Conference,  of  whom  * door  for  renewal  of  the  negotiations;  though 
it  was  estimated  that  not  inore  than  12,000  would  they  “repudiate  the  idea  of  submitting  any  rules 
present  themselves  for  a share  of  the  funds  : in ! to  any  authority  for  consideration,  believing  that 
The  Times  of  the  following  day,  however,  it  was  employers  and  employed  are  tl  e only  parties  best 
reported  that  9,618  men,  inclusive  of  21-1  of  Trol- 1 calculated  to  mutually  agree  upon  such  a subject.” 
lope’s,  were  relieved.  We  find  that  the  official  1 We  had  thought  that  such  conference  on  the  bye- 
return  of  the  19th  September,  or  some  time  prior  ' laws  was  the  business  on  which  Mr.  Harnott  and 
to  the  masters’  statement,  puts  the  number  relieved  others  were  engaged  with  the  masters  for  so  many 
by  the  Conference  at  6,955, — not  inclusive,  as  it  | hours  on  several  occasions.  It  was  on  one  evening 
appears,  of 'J'rollnpe’s  men, — the  latest  statement  stated  that  the  rules  could  not  be  altered  by  a 
having  been  already  given.  Does  this  tend  to  1 section  of  the  general  Society  of  Masons  ; but  the 
show  us  that  the  masters  were  in  error  ? What ' deputation  did  treat  sufficiently  to  show  their‘ 
Mr.  Potter  says  in  other  parts  of  his  letter, ! power  to  move  the  alteration  of  the  rules — 
should  be  compared  Avith  the  statements  of  Mr. ; if  desirous  of  the  object.  We  hope  they  Avill 
Sidney  Smith,  in  the  Times  of  16th  September : | consider  what  they  refuse,  and  Avbat  compli- 
the  complexion  Avill  be  found  to  differ.  If ' cations  and  Avhat  trouble  to  those  depending  upon 
an  error  Avas  made  by  Mr.  Smith,  and  the  I them,  they  may  bring  about  by  a refusal  to  make 
trades  have  been  ready  to  purge  the  rules  of  the  their  laAvs  accordant  with  the  law  of  the  land; 
objectionable  clauses,  as  is  stated  by  Mr.  Potter,  and  though  it  is  impossible,  in  the  present  attitude 
the  masters  Avill  now,  doubtless,  assent  to  this ; I of  the  men,  to  predict  what  disaster  a Aveek  may 
and  new  groxind  is  opened  for  negotiation.  Mis-  bring  forth,  we  submit  to  the  Conference  and  the 
taken,  we  believe,  Mr.  Potter  to  be  on  several  [masons,  that  the  masters  have  already  in  effect 
points,  as  he  is  certainly  wrong  in  speaking  of  the  \ conceded  the  “declaration,”  and  that  after  Avhat 
masters  as  having  “ turned  into  the  streets  so  j they  have  themselves  said  or  done,  they  can  have 
many  thousands  of  industrious  meu  «-^o  Aarf  [ no  reasons  for  coutinuance  of  this  season  of  disaster 
nothing  u-hatever  io  do  Avith  the  original  quarrel.”  j and  ruin, — unless  a reason  such  as  they,  the 
What  they, — that  is  the  Conference  men  consist-  ^ leaders  of  the  men,  have  not  had  imputed  to  them 
iuo-,  we  apprehend,  of  some  nou-society  men,  | by  us,  aud  which  they  have  often  repudiated, 
countenancers  or  s)’ mpatbisers,  as  Avell  as  of  thoiC  ■ — — 

belonging  to  societies,' — had  to  do,  was  supporting 
or  intending  to  support  the  quarrel  with  funds, 
and  fuucls  derived  from  the  employment  afforded] 
by  the  other  masters  AA'ho  it  is  reasonable  to  i 
suppose  Avould  have  been  soon  afterwards  pro- 
ceeded against.  We  hope  that  Mr.  Potter,  ‘ 
or  whoever  else  may  be  the  advocate  of  the 


men,  Avill  lay  aside  this  sort  of  pleading,  and 
go  straight  to  the  settlement  of  the  dispute; 
for,  the  masters  will  have  no  object  in  maintain- 
ing the  “ declarution,”  if  Mr.  Potter  be  ready  'o 
do  now  that  which  he  says  he  agreed  with 
Mr.  Smith  to  do 

We  should  iiu^t  that  it  seems  very  questionable 
whether  the  employers  will  gain  anything  by 
refusing  to  treat  Avitli  the  Conference.  We  do  not 
know  how  the  Conference  can  be  rightly  spoken  of 
as  an  “irresponsible”  body,  or  its  proceedings 
as  having  been  even  “entirely  illegal;”  and  it 
is  not  surprising  that  the  leaders  of  the  men  were 
able  to  show  so  strong  a body  of  supporters  as  on 
Friday  evening  in  last  week.  The  masons  bad  pre- 
viously held  a meeting,  their  second  in  one  day,  to 
consider  the  resolution  embodying  the  opinion  of 
the  masters,  as  given  in  our  last.  Though  the 
resolution  had  been  not  discourteously  worded,  the 
effect  of  it  was  such  as  appeared  at  the  time  to 
rcA’crse  all  calculations  as  to  the  adjustment  of  the 


to  all  other  towns,  and  all  masons  AA'Ould  have 
to  share  alike  in  the  degradation  inflicted  on 
their  metropolitan  brethren.  That  he  felt  con- 
fident they  Avoiild  not  submit  to;  but,  of  the 
8,000  meu  the  metropolitan  masters  asserted 
they  had  got,  very  few  were,  according  to  their 
own  returns,  masons.  It  was  by  the  masons  after 
all,  he  belicA-ed,  that  this  question  was  to  be 
settled.  They  Avould  fight,  not  for  themselves 
alone,  but  the  other  trades,  because  if  the  declara- 
tion AA'as  withdraAvn  in  their  case  it  must  he  in 
others. 

The  folloAviijg  resolution,  moved  by  Mr.  W. 
Perbam,  AA'as  passed,  as  a distinct  answer  to  the 
proposal  of  the  masters; — ■ 

“ Tliat  the  proposition  of  the  Master  Builders’  Asso- 
ciation, that  the  rules  and  by-laws  of  the  Operative  Stone- 
masons’ Society  should  be  revised  and  altered,  is  ope 
which  the  London  masons,  as  a body,  cannot  entertaui. 
The  rules  referred  to  have  been  established  for  the  regu- 
lation of  the  entire  body  of  the  stonemasons  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  cannot  be  altered  by  any  section  of 
that  body.’’ 

An  amendment,  pledging  the  meeting  to  sup»- 
port  the  nine-hours  agitation,  Avas  AvithdraAvn. 

It  was  afterwards  resolved, — 

“ That  Ave,  the  masons  of  London,  now  in  work,  le\7 
ourselves  6d.  per  day,  in  order  to  support  those  at  pre- 
sent out,  and  that  the  said  levy  shall  continue  until  the 
odious  document  shall  be  unconditionally  withdrawn  by 
all  the  Arms,  and  that  such  levy  shall  be  binding  upon  all 
masons,  either  society  or  nou-society  men,  as  an  act  of 
justice  to  those  who  come  for  protection  under  our 
banner;  and,  fiuther,  that  all  shall  share  alike.” 

On  Friday,  the  30th,  an  aggregate  meeting  of 
the  United  Building  Trades  Avas  held  in  St. 
Martin’s  Hull.  The  hall  was  fully  occupied 
nearly  an  hour  before  the  period  fixed  for  the 
commencement  of  business,  and  hundreds  of  per- 
sons remained  outside,  unable  to  obtain  admission. 

It  AA'as  computed  that  not  less  than  5,000  persons- 
were  present. 

Mr.  Langley  Banks,  a non-society  man,  Avas 
called  to  the  chair. 

Mr.  Potter  said  a very  large  employer  had 
thought  that  the  time  had  now  arrived  when  these- 
unhappy  matters  should  he  settled,  and  be  inti- 
mated that  some  suggestion  should  come  from 
the  Conference  Avhich  he  should  be  able  to  put 
before  the  master  builders.  Accordingly  the  next 
morning  the  Conference  met,  and  drew  up  a reso- 
lution stating  that  the  building  operatives  avouUI 
resume  their  Avork  on  the  Avithdrawal  of  the 
“document,”  leaving  the  question  which  was 
pending  on  the  Gth  of  August  to  he  discussed  by 
a committee.  That  resolution  was  put  into  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Jay,  and  by  that  gentleman  was  pre- 
sented to  the  masters,  aud  it  Avas  now  his  duty  to 
read  their  answer  to  it.  It  said: — “That  as  the 
Conference  is  an  irresponsible  body,  and  their  pro- 
ceedings altogether  illegal,  this  meeting  cannot 
recognize  them  as  a medium  of  communication 
between  them  and  their  AA'orkmen.”  After  such 
a message  as  that,  the  Conference  had  thought  it 
right  to  summon  them  together  to  decide  the 
matter,  whether  the  master  builders  were  to  dictate 
to  them  Avhom  they  were  to  place  at  the  head  of 
their  affairs,  and  to  employ  those  whom  they  might 
think  right  or  proper  to  repre.sent  their  interests. 
Ho  said,  in  the  course  of  an  addi’ess  of  considerable 
length,  that  the  Conference  had  agreed  to  five 
mediators,  all  of  whom  the  master  builders  had 
rejected.  On  Tuesday  last  they  had  ignored  their 
resolutions,  and  all  the  misery,  suffering,  and 
degradation  they  had  endured  rested  on  the- 
shoulders  of  the  master  builders.  The  Conference 
did  not  come  there  that  evening  as  culprits  at  the 
b.'ir,  but  to  make  a faithful  statement,  and  were 
prepared  to  look  them  in  the  face.  He  said  it  Avas 
the  desire  of  the  masters  to  crush  trade  societies- 
everywhere.  But  he  would  say  that  their  attempt 
would  be  as  futile  as  to  go  to  yonder  river  and 
say,  “ I'ide,  go  hack.”  So  far  from  succeeding, 
that  attempt  would  unite  the  carpenters,  the 
bricklayers,  the  plasterers,  and  the  other  building 
trades,  and  hind  them  together  as  cement  bound 
stone  and  bricks.  Ere  long  he  believed  they 
would  have  a hall  of  their  oavu  which  AA'Ould  throAv 
that  in  Avhich  they  met  into  the  shade.  A hall 
^ under  their  own  management,  devoted  to  the  dis- 


PROCEEDINGS  IX  COXNECTIOX  WITH 
THE  STRIKE. 

Oy  Thursday  evening,  the  29th  ult.  the  opera- 
tive masons  met,  as  we  mentioned  last  Aveek, 

Brother  ” Turner,  in  the  chair,  to  hear  the  re- 
sult of  the  interview  with  the  masters.  Mr. 

Harnott  read  the  resolution  submitted  by  the  re- 
presentatives of  the  masons,  and  also  the  various 
written  documents  which  bad  passed  hetAveen 
them,  together  with  some  details  as  to  the  spirit 
in  which  they  had  been  met  by  the  suh-committce 
of  the  employers,  the  result  being  the  resohition 
we  gave  last  week,  uamely, — 

“That  the  masons’  denutation  be  informed  that  the.  ''  ' . , " . nil 

Central  Assocation  consider  that  the  most  practiciible  i cusston  of  all  social  questions,  and  used  lOi  . 
method  of  ai  riviiiff  at  an  adjustment  of  differences  would  means  by  which  the  working  classes  could  be 


he  the  revision  of  such  rules  and  by-laws,  in  mo  fur  a.i 
thf!)  nffeot  the  emjih'ycrii  und  employed,  within  the  Metro- 
politan Postal  Di»trict,  as  shall  be  considered  by  some 
eminent  impartial  authority  to  he  contrary  to  the  spirit  of 
the  law  of  the  land  ; and  that  in  particular  all  rules  and 
practices  s-houUl  be  removed  which  interfere  with  the 
freedom  ofwoikmcn,  or  prcvei.t  members  of  Trades 
Unions  from  working  with  other  workmen.” 

The  speaker  said  the  lock-out  had  noAv  con- 
tinuetl  for  eight  weeks,  and  if  the  masons 
within  the  metropolitan  district  were  compelled 
to  succumb  to  an  arbitrary  and  unjust  demand, 
it  AA'Ould  not  rest  there — it  must  soon  extend 


elevated  as  moral,  social,  and  intellectual  beings, 
aud  which  he  trusted  Avould  show  that  the  trade 
societies  of  London  Avere  a model  not  only  for 
England,  but  for  the  whole  world. 

Mr.  Frederick  Watts  proposed  the  folloAving 
resolution : — 

“The  master  builders’  executive  having  refused  to 
recognize  the  Conference  as  a proper  medium  of  commu- 
nication between  the  Association  anti  their  workmen, 
pronouncing  their  proceedings  as  entirely  illegal,  this 
meeting  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  the  prerogative  of 
trades  to  appoint  Avhom  they  think  fit  to  conduct  tueir 
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affairs,  and  that  all  communication  or  ncgociation  with 
the  employers  shall  be  transacted  by  the  Conference  on 
behalf  of  the  workmen  until  the  settlement  of  the  present 
dispute;  and  this  meeting  pledges  itself  to  support  the 
Conference,  which  so  fairly  and  honestly  conducts  its 
affairs.” 

Mr.  Bloomfield  seconded  the  motion,  which, 
after  some  further  speeches  in  support,  was  carried 
unanimously. 


On  Monday  the  Conference  declared  another 
dividend  for  the  week,  of  4s.  a man  to  the  whole  of 
the  operatives  still  remaining  on  strike,  and,  as 
usual,  12s.  skilled  and  8b.  unskilled  to  each  of  the 
men  who  struck  work  at  Messrs.  Trollope’s.  The 
aggregate  sum  divided  was  1,291^.  4b.  among 
6,2-1B  men.  The  amount  was  37Z.  less  than  that 
paid  away  on  the  previous  week,  and  the  recipients 
were  fewer  in  number  by  214.  The  result  shows 
that,  though  the  recipients  of  the  fund  are  be- 
coming less  week  by  week,  6,240  men  still  con- 
tinue firm  in  their  refusal  to  work  under  the 
masters’  Declaration.  Subjoined  is  the  official 
retTirn,  showing  the  manner  in  which  the  money 

£.  s.  d. 

82  0 0 
148  0 0 

384  12  0 
27  12  0 
128  0 0 
30  4 0 
M 8 0 
64  0 0 
39  8 0 

33  12  0 
S3  0 0 

16  4 0 

83  l6  0 
30  0 0 
6 8 0 
63  16  0 

.30  0 0 


-18  0 
1 l6  0 
50  0 0 

,291  4 0 


was  ttistrioutea  yesterday  -. — 

Masons 410 

Bricklayers 7-10 

Ca^enters 1 ,923 

Painters 138 

Plasterers 649 

Woolwicli  meu  176 

Stone-sawyers 72 

Labourers,— Lodge  1 320 

2 197 

„ „ 3 168 

„ „ 4 26s 

..  „ 5 81 

I,  „ 6 419 

„ 7 150 

„ „ 8 32 

„ „ 9 319 

,,  ,,  10 150 

,,  ,,  n*  — 

,,  ,,  12 22 

..  13 9 

Trollope’s  men — 

Total  ..  6,240 


THE  HEALTH  QUESTION. 

An  epidemic,  which  has  not  yet  been  attended 
with  fatal  effects,  has  lately  broken  out  in  the 
New  Bailey  prison  at  Salford,  near  Manchester. 
The  medical  officer  was  promptly  in  attendance, 
and  prevented  death;  but  so  general  and  sudden 
was  this  attack,  that  although,  on  Tue.sday  night, 
there  were  only  four  of  the  prisoners  in  the  hos- 
pital, on  Wednesday  night  no  fewer  than  196  were 
seized.  In  the  middle  of  the  next  day,  236  per- 
sons— of  both  sexes — were  afi’ected  by  the  same 
symptoms.  The  cause  of  this  attack  requires  the 
most  careful  investigation:  the  prison  should  be 
measured,  and  the  number  of  cubic  feet  allowed 
for  each  distinctly  ascertained : the  drainage 
should  be  carefullj  examined ; water  supplied 
to  both  the  prison  and  the  soldiers’  barracks — not 
far  oft' — analyzed  with  great  care,  and  by  persons 
who  would  not  be  likely  to  give  a one-sided 
opinion.  There  has  evidently  been  poison,  in 
some  shape  or  other,  to  cause  this  outbreak, 
which,  in  more  dangerous  conditions  of  the 
atmosphere,  might  have  been  fatal  to  those 
attacked. 

Just  at  this  time  it  is  important  that  medi- 
• cal  officers  of  health  should  not  intrust  the  inspec- 
tion of  their  neighbourhoods  entirely  to  subordinate 
officers  : they  should,  at  any  rate,  make  a house 
to  house  visitation  once  a year.  They  would  by 
such  moans  save  many  lives.  In  the  south-west 
district  of  Islington  scarlatina  has  for  long  been 
fatal.  The  numerous  cow-sheds  there,  thickly 
inhabited  houses,  schools  (both  public  and  pri- 
vate), should  be  looked  after ; and,  no  doubt,  bv 
proper  sanitary  means,  this  part  of  the  metropolfs 
might  he  made  less  dangerous  to  human  life  than 
it  is. 

Dr.  Bachhoffner  says  that,  in  the  rectory  district 
of  St.  Marylebonc  parish  alone,  there  were  regis- 
tered the  births  of  1,109  illegitimate  children. 
Of  these  821  were  registered  in  Marylebone 
Workhouse;  and  out  of  the  above  number  516 
died  in  the  same  period.  In  another  part  of  the 
flame  district,  which  was  not  mentioned  by  Dr. 
Bachhoffner,  matters  were  worse ; for,  out  of  293 
births,  there  were,  within  the  same  period,  209 
deaths.  Only  84 left  alive  of  nearly  300  children  ! 
This  large  per-centage  of  loss  of  infant  life  is 
shocking,  and  it  is,  moreover,  to  be  feared  that 
much  i-emains  unknown. 

The  want  of  proper  feeding,  the  absence  of 
knowledge  of  the  conditions  of  health,  the  little 
heed  which  is  sometimes  given  to  infants  by 
strangers,  all  lielp  to  swell  the  death  rate;  but  in 
a workhouse — the  pauper-producing  workhouse — 

* Paid  with  Woolwich  men. 


it  is  not  creditable  to  the  present  state  of  our 
civilization  that  more  than  half  of  a certain 
number  of  children  born  are  reported  to  have 
died.  The  greater  mimber  of  these  deaths  are,  it 
is  to  be  feared,  to  be  attributed  to  the  want  of 
proper  sanitary  arrangements. 


BUILDERS’  BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION. 

We  desire,  as  of  old,  to  draw  attention  to  the 
circumstance  that  the  annual  dinner  of  this  Insti- 
tution is  fixed  to  be  held  at  the  London  Tavern 
on  Thursday,  the  27th  of  this  month.  Mr.  George 
Smith,  the  President,  will  be  in  the  chair. 
Although  these  are  had  times  for  builders  and 
all  connected  with  them,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
this  will  not  interfere  with  the  cause  of  charity, 
and  that  there  will  be  a good  muster  on  the  27th 
to  support  the  Builders’  Benevolent  Institution. 


BUILDINGS  AND  IMPROVEMENTS  IN 
IRELAND, 

One  of  the  most  important  domestic  edifices  at 
present  in  course  of  construction  in  Ireland  is 
Lovigh  Eske  Castle,  Donegal,  the  seat  of  Thomas 
Brooke,  esq.  It  is  most  picturesquely  situated 
near  the  celebrated  "Gap  of  Barnesmore,”  and  in 
the  Elizabethan  style  of  architecture,  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  Pitzgibbon  Louch,  of  Londonderry, 
architect.  Exteriorly  It  presents  an  eastern  front 
130  feet  in  length,  displaying  five  light  oriel 
windows  three  stories  in  height;  a forte  coehhre 
projecting  30  feet;  embattled  parapets  and  gables; 
and  a north  front  harmonizing  in  character,  with 
the  addition  of  a tower  22  feet  sqviare  and  80  feet 
high,  having  square  turrets  at  three  angles,  and  a 
circular  turret  at  the  fourth,  springing  fVom  a cor- 
bel. Internally  are  to  be  found  the  usual  arrange- 
ments of  a gentleman’s  mansion,  comprising  draw-  j 
ing,diiiii)g,morning,andante-roomH  en  suite;  grand 
and  back  staircases;  bed,  bath,  cloak,  lCc.  rooms; 
pantries,  ikc.  &c.  The  walls,  to  level  of  fir.st  floor, 
are  built  with  a batter ; and  the  masonry  through- 
out is  of  punched  millstone  grit,  locally  procured; 
the  di’cssings  of  Mount  Cliarles  sandstone.  Con- 
tractor, Mr.  Albert  Williams;  clerk  of  works, 
Mr.  Michael  Stedman. 

The  Town  Council  of  Derry  have  awarded  the 
proffered  premium  for  best  designs  for  principal 
front  to  the  new  Cemetery  iu  that  town  to  the 
above-named  architect.  It  will  be  in  the  Gothic 
style,  and  occupy  a frontage  of  120  feet,  with  an 
office  on  the  right  side  of  the  entrance,  which  will 
be  through  a spacious  portal  20  feet  high  to  soffit 
of  arch,  and  having  moulded  jambs,  side  but- 
tresses, crockets,  and  finials,  embattled  par.apets, 
&c.  Ac.  and  to  be  tilled  in  with  highly  ornamental 
gates.  A superintendent’s  house  will  be  in  a por- 
tion of  the  grounds.  Mr.  McClelland,  contractor. 
Expenditure  about  635L 

Additions  are  being  made  to  premises  in  Carlow, 
lately  taken  for  the  National  Bank.  Mr.  Culd- 
beck,  of  Dublin,  is  the  architect;  Mr.  Euircloth, 
builder. 

In  the  tenders  for  roofing,  &c.  Armagh  Cathe- 
dral, there  was  a difference  of  nearly  hatf  between 
the  highest  and  lowest,  but  the  proposal  of  the 
second  lowest,  viz.  Mr.  Byrne,  Belfast,  for  9,896/. 
was  adopted,  and  a supplemental  contract  for 
5,400/.  to  finish  the  interior,  subsequently  entered 
into. 

The  Magnetic  Telegraph  Company  have  ex- 
tended their  wires  to  the  Curragh  Camp,  which  is 
now  iu  communication  with  the  War  Department, 
Dublin  Castle,  Ac. 

Twenty-five  ordinary  drinking-fountains  are 
being  erected  in  Belfast : several  also  have  beeu 
put  up  in  Dublin,  but  the  movement  has  not  be- 
come as  general  iu  Ireland  as  might  he  desired. 

In  a portion  of  the  north  side  of  Dublin, — which, 
by  the  way,  is  improving — there  is  a cry’ for  ica/er 
, and  light.  Builditigsof  a domestic  cla.ss  have  been 
in  progress  for  some  time,  and  a whole  district  of 
reclaimed  land  is  being  laid  out  in  building  lots, 
and  semi-detached  cottages  commenced  thereon, 
under  the  directions  of  Mr.  J.  J.  Lyons,  architect, 
and  judging  from  those  recently  finished,  they 
will  find  ready  occupants.  The  Corporation  and 
Ballast  Board  should  look  to  growing  necessities, 
and  encourage  progress  likewise. 

A new  \\  esleyan  Methodist  Chapel  is  to  he 
built  at  Bray,  county  Wicklow,  from  designs  by- 
Mr.  Tarleton.  Building  progress  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood is  rapid  and  exteusive.  The  new  Turk- 
ish Baths — perhaps  the  most  important  structure 
(if  its  kind  iu  the  three  kingdoms — approach  com- 
pletion ; domestic  residences  iu  terrace,  detached, 
semi-detached,  Ac. form,  are  being  reared  up  ; many 
more  are  in  contemplation.  Land  has  become 
very  valuable;  and  the  locality,  from  being  a mere 


village — poor  and  bare — some  few  years  since 
has  become  a fashionable  and  populous  place  of 
resort. 

A large  conventual  building,  three  stories  high, 
has  been  built  at  Enniskillen.  Adjoining  same 
' are  two  story  school-houses  for  female  children. 

' The  cathedral  of  Derry'  is  to  be  repaired.  The 
Rev.  Marquis  of  Waterford  has  subscribed  50/. 
towards  that  object. 

The  Remonstrant  Presbyterian  Congregation 
of  Newtonliniwady,  have  erected  a maiise  at 
Tullyho,  iu  the  Elizabethan  style.  Mr.  F.  Louch,  of 
Deny,  is  the  architect;  Mr.  AUisou,  of  N-linawady, 
contractor. 


CHIPS  FROM  AMERICA. 

A LARGE  amount  of  building,  chiefly  of  a com- 
mercial and  domestic  class,  and  in  blocks,  is  going 
forward  at  Milw-aukee.  There  is  a deficiency  of 
permanent  church  structures  generally  ; but  a site 
for  one  to  accommodate  2,000  persons  has  beeu 
decided  on,  and  preliminaries  arranged  for  the 
erection. 

The  recently-constructed  aqueduct,  about  four 
miles  above  Port  Byron,  and  spanning  the  Seneca 
river,  is  said  to  be  second  only  to  the  suspension 
bridge  at  Niagara,  and  to  have  cost  200,000 
dollars. 

A new  church  has  been  erected  at  Montreal,  at 
the  expense  of  Mr.  T.  Molson,  who  also  expended 
50,000/.  in  founding  a college. 

A handsome  church  has  likewise  been  erected 
by  the  Irish  and  Acadian  French  Catholics  of 
Yarmouth,  Nova  Scotia,  at  Boston. 

The  corner  stone  of  St.  Peter’s  new  church,  at 
Brooklyn,  has  been  laid.  It  will  accommodate 
1,000  persons  on  the  ground  floor,  and  400  in  the 
gallery.  There  will  be  a tower  and  spire  170  feet 
high.  This  building,  together  with  a presbytery, 
will  be  finished  in  June,  1860,  and  a school  then 
commenced  in  Ilicks-street. 

The  new  cathedral  and  church  of  St.  Alphonsus, 
at  Wheeling,  are  said  to  be  amongst  the  first  spe- 
cimens of  architectural  grandeur  in  the  States. 
There  are  now  eighteen  churches  and  three  chapels 
in  the  town,  all  of  recent  date. 


SPANISH  RAILWAYS. 

On  the  Slst  August  last,  the  first  locomotive 
and  carriages  ran  over  the  line  from  Seville  to 
.lerez  or  Xcres,  the  laud  of  Sherry".  The  engine 
was  elegantly  decorated:  on  its  front  were  the 
arms  of  Cadiz,  Seville,  and  Jerez,  forming  a 
triangle,  the  whole  encircled  by'  a garland  of 
flowers,  and  flanked  by  lances  with  banners.  At 
the  foot  of  the  shields  were  the  words,  ”31  de 
Agosto  de  1859 — San  Ramon.”  This  was  in  com- 
pliment to  Senor  Don  Ramon  Lopez  de  Tejada, 
vice  president  of  the  council  of  administration  of 
the  company,  to  whom  is  due  the  realization  of 
this  railway. 

In  the  province  of  Jaen  a manifest  has  been 
issued  by  the  railn-ay  council,  calling  upon  all  the 
towns  to  contribute  towards  the  construction  of 
the  Jaen  railway.  The  same  has  been  done  at 
Zafra,  where  a committee  was  formed  for  esta- 
blishing a line  to  start  from  Merida,  and  traveling 
the  rich  territories  of  Barros,  and  others  of  ex- 
tensive agricultural  produce  will  terminate  in 
Seville. 

M.  Hebert,  civil  engineer,  has  just  examined 
the  ground  between  the  manufacturing  town  of 
Alcoy,  in  Valentia,  and  the  Sax  station  of  the 
Madrid  and  Alicante  line,  with  a view  of  running 
a branch  line  to  develop  the  resources  of  that 
town. 


THE  PORT  OF  BARCELONA. 

A PLAN  for  the  improvement  of  the  port  of 
Barcelona  on  a magnificent  scale  has  been 
presented  to  the  Spanish  Government  by’  a 
French  engineer,  M.  Horde.  As  chief  manager 
of  a large  firm,  he  is  disposed  to  execute 
the  works  without  any  royal  or  municipal 
pecuniary  aid.  Not  only  is  the  port  to  be  im- 
proved and  land  of  much  value  reclaimed,  but  the 
city  itself  is  proposed  to  be  embellished  by  build- 
ing on  land  reclaimed  from  the  sea. 

This  port,  by  this  scheme,  will  have  a uniform 
depth  of  10  metres  for  a surfaced'  893,578  square 
metres,  which  is  four  times  the  area  of  the  port  of 
La  Joliett,  at  Marseilles, — only  200,000  metres. 
The  land  to  he  reclaimed  from  the  sea  extends  to 
y70j752'50  superficial  radres,  a work  compara- 
tively easy  from  the  small  depth  of  water  on  that 
portion  which  must  be  embanked. 

Tile  moles  are  to  be  run  out  to  an  extent  of 
S93-578  metres,  and  their  general  direction  is 
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from  the  port  of  Isabella  II.  to  Monjulch,  so  that 
the  portion  remaining  between  them  and  the 
main  sea  wall  can  be  filled  up  with  stufi'  taken 
out  of  the  port  dredgings.  On  this  immense  tract 
of  land  it  is  proposed  to  build  new  streets,  wide 
and  straight,  the  public  thoroughfares  being 
estimated  at  314', 521  sup.  metres,  and  the  building 
ground  at  -1-10,170.  Included  in  the  project,  there 
are  docks,  warehouses,  graving  docks,  ic.  for  the 
extensive  shipping  commerce  between  Barcelona 
and  the  ports  of  Cadiz,  Gibraltar,  and  Jlarseilles; 
also  convenient  and  secure  landingquaysand  wharfs 
for  merchandise;  also  a quarantine  depot  or 
“ Lazaretto,”  completely  isolated  from  the  port  or 
city. 

From  the  principal  landing-place  a railway  is  to 
be  established  with  branches  communicating  with 
those  of  Granollers,  Sarria,  Martorell,  and  Aronys 
del  Mar.  All  those  dispositions  will  aid  the 
Government  in  a strategic  point  of  view  : they  will 
obtain  the  establishment  of  an  outer  port  fortifica- 
tion much  superior  to  the  existing  one,  and  more 
adapted  to  modern  systems  of  defence.  If  this  pro- 
ject be  executed,  Barcelona  will  possess  a port 
four  times  as  large  as  that  of  Marseilles,  with  a 
depth  of  water  sufficient  for  the  lai'gest  ships  of 
war,  every  facility  for  landing,  warehousing,  load- 
ing, docking,  and  repairing ; and  we  arc  of  opinion 
that  the  city  should  carry  it  out  if  it  wishes  to 
maintain  a first-class  position  among  the  medi- 
terranean ports. 


SOLUBLE  SILICATES,  AND  SOME  OF 
THElil  APPLICATIONS. 

Ax  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association,  in 
the  chemical  section,  Mr.  F.  Bansonie  gave  a 
history  of  the  discovery  of  the  soluble  silicates, 
and  of  the  various  researches  and  experiments  of 
Dr.  Fuchs,  of  Munich,  and  of  Professor  Kuhl- 
mann,  of  Lille,  and  of  the  several  applications  of 
these  silicates  of  Stcriochony  to  the  various 
hnanches  of  manufacture,  aud  to  the  effects  of 
their  combinations  with  lime,  whether  carbonate, 
sulphate,  phosphate,  or  caustic;  but  described 
more  in  detail  the  value  of  their  applications  in 
the  manufacture  of  artificial  stone,  and  in  the 
preservation  of  natural  stone,  itc.  from  decay. 

In  the  application  of  soluble  silicates  to  the 
preservation  of  natural  stones,  &c.  Mr.  Raiisorae 
explained  the  details  of  his  process,  wliieh  con- 
sists not  merely  in  the  application  of  a soluble 
silicate,  as  described  and  adopted  by  Professor 
Kuhlmanu  aud  others  oii  the  Continent,  and 
which  Mr.  Bansome  stated  be  found  to  be  utterly 
ineffective  in  this  country,  being  liable  to  removal 
by  rain,  or  even  by  the  humidity  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, out  consisted,  first,  in  treating  the  stone, 
&c.  with  a solution  of  silicate  of  potash  or  soda, 
and  afterwards  with  a solution  of  chloride  of 
calcium,  or  chloride  of  magnesia;  by  which  means 
a double  silicate,  or  silicate  of  lime,  or  silicate  of 
magnesia,  was  immediately  formed  in  the  pores 
and  structures  of  the  stone,  ikc.  which  double 
silicate  possessed  the  most  indestructible  aud  most 
strongly  cohesive  properties,  enveloping  every 
particle  of  the  stone  with  which  it  came  in  con- 
tact, producing  an  extraordinary  amount  of  hard- 
ness, and  hermetically  sealing  all  the  pores  with 
an  indestructible  mineral  precipitate,  without  in 
the  slightest  degree  destroying  the  natural 
characteristics  of  the  stone. 


DRAINAGE  OF  HULL. 

Tue  plan  upon  which  the  western  district  of 
this  important  towni  shall  be  drained  appears 
to  be  now  definitively  settled,  the  local  board 
of  health  having  decided,  by  a majority  of 
29  to  15,  that  the  plan  of  their  own  surveyor, 
Mr.  C.  F.  Butler,  shall  be  forthwith  carried 
out.  It  is  proposed,  instead  of  borrowing  the 
money,  that  the  amount  he  raised  by  rates  as 
the  work  progresses.  The  adopted  plan  was  op- 
posed by  Mr.  Ranger,  C.E.  on  the  part  of  the 
General  Board  of  Health,  but  it  is  said  closely  to 
agree  with  that  proposed  by  Mr.  Hawksley,  C.E. 
A Hull  correspondent  ^NTlting  us  on  the  subject, 
says : — The  reason  Mr.  Ranger  gives  for  not 
approving  of  ilr.  Butler’s  plan  is,  that  “the 
mouth  of  the  outfall  w'ill  be  ikh-locJced  for  a 
period  varying  from  two  to  eight  days  respectively 
in  January,  and  the  five  following  months,  during 
which  time  the  sewage  will  be  ponded  back  into 
the  town,  and  will  have  no  discharge  whatever 
into  the  river ; and  for  the  remaining  days  in 
these  months  the  sewage  will  be  tide-locked  from 
eight  to  eleven  and  a half  hours  out  of  every 
twelve.”  Mr.  Hawksley,  however,  agrees  with  Mr. 
Butler’s  calculation,  aud  states  (at  page  8 of  his 
report),  that  “By  means  of  the  tide  registers, 
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very  liberally  placed  at  my  service  by  the  Hull 
Dock  Company,  1 have  discovered  that  it  Is  pos- 
sible so  to  place  the  outfall  as  that  the  sewer  shall 
discharge  for  rather  more  than  seven  hours  during 
each  tide,  under  average  circumstances.”  The 
sewer  Mr.  Hawksley  proposed  was  6 feet  diameter, 
and  4 inches  lower  at  the  outfall  than  Mr.  Butler’s 
sewer,  which  is  of  the  egg-shaped  form,  7 feet  by 
4 feet  8 inches,  the  crown  of  which  he  places 
nearly  at  half-tide  level.  The  works  will  be  com- 
meiiced  early  in  spring. 


IN  MEMORIAM.  I.  K.  BRUNEL. 

“ He  shall  not  welter  to  the  parching  wind 
Without  the  meed  of  one  melodious  tear.” 

Lycidas.  I 

IxEXOEAntE  Time ! Sweeping  away 

The  great  and  gifted,  and  the  good  aud  wise  ! 

As  falls  thy  noiseless  foot  from  day  to  day, 

Fast  fade  from  sight  the  forms  we  mostly  prize  : 
Into  the  shadows  of  the  silent  land 

Swiftly  they  glide,  nor  can  we  count  them  o’er. 
So  thick  they  congregate  ujion  the  strand 

Of  that  mysterious  sea,  from  whose  dark  shore 
Vainly  we  call  them  back : they  will  return  no  more. 

Thus  stand  we  round  his  grave,  who  yesternight. 
In  the  completeness  of  liis  wide  renown. 

Had  scaled  on  glory’s  track  the  topmost  height. 

To  win  from  her  a world-approved  crown; 

But  genius  has  her  martyrs,  and  opprest 
In  the  stern  conflict,  in  the  strife  of  mind. 

Now  wearily  he  hays  him  down  to  rest, 

And  all  of  mortal  man  he  leaves  behind. 

Is  one  poor  heap  of  dust,  this  morn  to  dust  con- 
sign’d. 

Yet  his  the  triumph, — with  the  Titan  race 
Of  mighty  spirits  who  for  earth  hath  wrought 
More  glories  than  her  kings,  he  takes  his  place. 
Immortalized,  amidst  the  sons  of  thought. 

The  fire  that  warm’d  his  breast  tbro’  anxious  days 
Of  patient  toil  still  burns,  a quenchless  flame, 

A beacon  light  to  young  ambition’s  gaze; 

And  one  more  constellation  flnds  a name 
Amongst  the  countless  stars  that  throng  the 
heaven  of  fame. 

No  record  needs  he  on  cathedral  walls 
To  chronicle  his  deeds,  no  gilded  tomb. 

Where  tenderly  the  soften’d  daylight  falls 

Oil  shrines  of  saints  and  heroes  wrapt  in  gloom  j 
Nor  lay  of  bard,  who  thus,  Avith  uiiskill’d  hand. 
Would  scatter  o’er  his  urn  the  flowers  of  song : 
Upon  the  mountains  of  his  native  land 
Are  his  achievements  writ : to  her  belong 
The  proud  memorials  that  round  his  footprints 
throug. 

Aud  Englaud  in  her  conquests  yet  to  come, — 

Her  marvellous  future,  bidding  discord  cease. 
Not  at  the  beat  of  the  alarming  drum, 

Leading  the  nations  in  the  chains  of  peace; 
When  she  has  multiplied  the  links  that  bind, 

From  Himalaya  to  the  setting  sun. 

In  one  vast  brotherhood  all  human  kind, 

And  sees  exulting  midst  the  victories  won. 

Her  loftiest  task  fulfill’d,  her  noblest  mission 
done : — 

Then,  wheresoe’er  by  river,  rock,  or  plain, 
Subduing  nature  for  the  weal  of  man. 

He  taught  lior  giant  ships  to  plough  the  main. 

Or  rear’d  the  lofty  arch  of  wond’rous  span; 
There  shall  she  claim  for  him  a monument. 
Greater  than  all  the  pyramids,  nor  less 
Than  classic  fanes,  since  there  the  arts  have  lent 
Their  mightiest  powers  the  severed  land  to  bless. 
And  speed  the  onward  course  of  mortal  liappiness. 

W.  R.  N. 


WORCESTER  ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETY. 

Tula  society’s  annual  meeting  was  held  on  the 
29th,  aud  them  excursion  took  place  the  following 
day. 

Lord  Lyttelton  was  in  the  chair,  aud  Mr.  J.  S. 
Walker,  one  of  the  secretaries,  read  the  report. 
Amongst  other  things,  the  report  said, — 

“ Several  restorations  of  consequence  had  taken  place 
during  the  year,  the  most  interesting  of  which  was  that 
of  Bromsgrove  Church,  hy  Mr.  Scott.  Previous  to  that 
restoration,  the  church  of  Bromsgrove  had  presented 
combinations  of  almost  every  kind  of  disfigurement ; and 
with  regard  to  the  new  work , which  was  in  general  highly 
approved  of  in  the  report,  it  was  stated  that  the  reredos 
was  not  effective,  and  that  more  stained  glass  and  addi- 
tional polychromatic  decorations  were  much  wanted  to 
relieve  the  somewhat  cold  aud  cheerless  aspect  of  the  in- 
terior, notwithstanding  the  solidity  and  beauty  of  the 
fittings ; also  the  seventeenth  century  monument,  which 
still  encumbered  the  south  side  of  the  sanctuary,  .should 
have  been  removed.  Hanley  Castle  Church  had  been 
improved,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Street;  but  here 
there  were  several  objectionable  features : the  substitu- 
tion of  an  Early  Middle-pointed  east  window  in  place  of 
the  original  debased  Gothic  one,  was  not  to  be  com- 
mended; for  although  the  old  one  was  very  inferior  in 
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itself,  it  harmonized  externally  with  the  rest  of  the 
chancel,  which  the  present  one  did  not;  and  internally 
the  whole  of  the  former  window  was  visible  from  the 
nave,  whilst  the  lower  part  only  of  the  present  one  can 
be  seen  through  the  chancel  arch.  The  pulpit  and  prayer- 
desk  were  also  denounced.  Hampton  Lovett  Church 
restoration,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Perkins,  was 
generally  satisfactory,  but  the  removal  of  the  old  chancel 
screen — an  interesting  relic  of  Late  Perpendicular  carving 
— was  noticed  with  regret.” 

The  Hon.  F,  Lygoii,  speaking  with  regard  to 
the  new  Government  Offices,  warmly  denounced 
the  adoption  of  “Pagan  styles”  in  this  coun- 
try, and  went  at  length  into  the  circum- 
stances attending  the  competition  for  the  said 
offices,  showing  that  Mr.  Scott  had  been  most 
properly  selected  for  the  work,  and  ought  not 
now  to  be  deprived  of  the  honour  done  to  him  aud 
the  Gothic  art. 

After  a collation,  Mr.  Gutch  read  “A  bio- 
graphical Sketch  of  a Dean  and  a Prebendary  of 
V\'’orce9tev.”  In  the  evening  Mr.  Chamberlain  (Bir- 
mingham) read  a paper  “ On  half-timbered  Houses 
and  the  Method  of  their  Construction.”  With  the 
Immble  materials  used  in  the  half-timbered  houses, 
the  builders  of  those  days  succeeded  in  producing 
structures  which  wei’C  at  once  safe,  economical, 

! scientifically  constructed,  and  picturesque;  and 
he  pointed  out  a A'ariety  of  particulars  in  which 
I the  builders  of  our  own  day  might  learn  a lesson 
I from  their  predecessors,  instead  of  producing 
I showy,  fragile,  and  ugly  dwellings,  inconsistent, 
incongruous,  and  abounding  in  shams. 

The  comparative  merits  of  tlie  Gothic  and  the 
Classic  styles,  with  especial  reference  to  the  erec- 
tion of  the  proposed  new  Government  Offices, 
were  then  considered,  Mr.  Skidmore  commencing 
this  discussion. 


THE  SOUTH  PORCH  OF  REDCLIFF 
CHURCH,  BRISTOL. 

At  the  recent  .meeting  of  the  Canyiige  Societj', 
founded  to  aid  in  the  restoration  of  the  Church  of 
St,  Mary  Rcdcliff,  and  of  which  we  gave  a report, 
special  reference  was  made  to  the  restoration  of 
the  south  porch  of  the  church  with  funds  provided 
by  the  Commercial  Au.xiliary  Association.  The 
accompanying  engraving  represents  tlie  restored 
porch  as  seen  from  the  south-west.  It  was  one 
of  those  works  whereof  no  question  could  be 
raised  as  to  the  desirability  of  restoration.  The 
exterior  was  a black  and  illegible  mass  of  decayed 
stone,  surmounted  by  some  hideously  ugly 
modern  pinnacles.  Sufficient  indications,  however, 
of  the  panelling  and  the  mouldings  remained  to 
admit  of  accurate  reproduction,  and  the  pinnacles 
were  deduced  from  study  of  other  portions  of  the 
church.  The  stone  used  is  from  Dundry : the 
same  was  originally  employed  in  the  erection  of 
the  church. 

The  Association  said  in  their  last  report,  which 
was  read  by  Mr.  Powell  at  the  meeting  re- 
ferred to, — 

‘‘The  Commercial  Auxiliary  Association  in  aid  of  the 
restoration  of  St.  Mary  Rcdcliff  has  been  in  existence 
three  and  a half  years,  and  the  committee  feci  a pleasing 
duty  in  presenting  the  annual  account  of  .their  progress. 

As  an  association  in  aid  it  was  commenced  with  the 
intention  of  selecting  for  completion  some  very  marked 
and  distinct  portion  of  the  fabric.  To  carry  out  this 
object  the  south  porch  appeared  more  suitable  than  any 
other  part  of  the  building,  and,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Restoration  Committee,  it  was  commenced  in  the  Summer 
of  1857,  and  is  now  near  completion.  % 

As  a work  of  ornamental  taste  aud  skill  the  south  porch 
has  been  more  costly  than  many  other  portions  of  the 
church  would  have  been,  and  the  committee  regret  to 
report  they  have  been  obliged  temporarily  to  suspend  the 
work  for  want  of  funds.  It  is  estimated  that  about  130/, 
more  will  be  required  to  complete  it,  and  to  pay  off  the 
balance  of  the  last  quarterly  accomrt  due  to  the  chairman 
of  the  Restoration  Committee. 

The  number  of  donors  and  annual  subscribers  is  1052 ; 
the  total  sum  received  to  present  time  is  753?.  36s.  lid. 
the  expenses  have  been  19?.  12s.  and  672/.  4s.  “d.  have  been 
paid  towards  the  restoration  of  the  south  porch;  44?.  Is. 
a portion  of  the  receipts  have  been  given  for  special 
objects,  namely,  the  restoration  of  some  pillars  in  the 
church,  and  towards  the  stone  work  of  a stained-glass 
window  in  the  Lady  Chapel,  to  receive  the  ‘ William  Wall  * 
memorial.” 

At  the  close  of  the  report  the  committee’, 
properly,  expressed  their  wivrm  thanks  to  the 
honorary  secretary,  Mr.  George  Hatherly,  for  his 
earnest  zeal  in  the  cause,  the  successful  ability  be 
had  displayed,  and  his  gratuitous  services. 

It  is  necessary  to  mention  that  originally  the 
porch  was  in  one  .story.  Afterwards,  and  not  very 
recently,  a stone  groined  ceiling  had  been  put  in; 
midway,  and  a room  formed  in  the  upper  part,  as 
a place  of  meeting  for  the  vestry.  The  architect 
(Mr.  Godwin)  of  course  desired  to  return  to  the 
original  condition ; hut  the  requirements  of  the 
vestry  were  absolute,  and  the  room  has  been  re- 
formed, necessitating  the  erection  of  a staircase 
turret  on  the  east  side. 

The  carving  was  executed  by  Mr.  Rice,  of  whose 
careful  skill,  as  shown  in  other  parts  of  the  church, 
we  have  before  bad  occasion  to  speak. 
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TAUNTON. 

BAZAAR  AKD  FINE  AETS  EXHIBITION. 

In  August  last,  a fuucy  bazaar,  under  the 
patronage  of  severitl  l.adies,  was  held  in  the  shire- 
halls,  on  behalf  of  the  fund  for  rebuilding  the 
tower  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen.  It  passed  olf  suc- 
cessfully, and  produced  a considerably  larger 
amount  than  was  anticipated  by  its  most  sanguine 
promoters.  At  its  close,  a Fine  Arts  Exhibition, 
in  connection  with  the  School  of  Art,  and  in  aid 
of  the  same  fund,  was  opened.  It  comprised  the 
travelliug  portion  of  the  Brompton  Museum,  con- 
taining several  extremely  beautiful  specimens  of 
Sevres  china,  &c.  the  property  of  her  Majesty, 
together  with  a large  collection  of  paintings  aud 
other  works  of  art,  from  the  galleries  of  the 
nobility  and  gentry  of  Somerset.  In  tbe  e%’ening8 
a series  of  soirees  have  been  held  under  the  pre- 
sidency of  Mr.  A.  Mills,  M.P.  aud  other  gentle- 
men, when  several  addresses  were  delivered  on 
art  and  other  interesting  topics,  among  w’hich  we 
may  mention  that  of  T.  D.  Acland,  esq.  who  re- 
viewed almost  every  description  of  art,  and  seemed 
thoroughly  acquainted  wdth  all  the  subjects 
touched  upon.  The  Kev.  T.  Hugo  read  a paper 
on  the  necessity  of  studying  ancient  art  and 
architecture,  the  great  advantages  of  .acquiring  a 
knowledge  of  art  were  also  advocated  by  the  Rev. 
W.  A.  Jones,  tbe  hou.  secretary  to  the  School  of 
art,  who  strongly  urged  all  classes  to  embr.ace  the 
opportunities  now  afforded  them  for  this  purpose 
by  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art.  Mr. 
Worsuop,  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  Government 
Exhibition,  pointed  out  the  peculiar  attractions 
of  the  various  objects  under  his  care.  Several 
evenings  were  specially  set  apart  for  the  working 
classes,  who  possess  but  few  opportunities  for 
studying  such  works  except  at  exhibitions  similar 
to  this,  at  a merely  nominal  charge,  when  Mr.  W. 
A.  Sanford,  gave  a disquisition  on  ” Early  Italian 
Artj”  Mr.  W.  F.  Elliot,  a “Half-hour  with 
Ruskin;”  and  Mr.  A.  Gunn,  head  master  of  the 
School  of  Art,  also  demonstrated  the  practical 
utility  of  being  enabled  to  wield  tbe  pencil  as 
easily  as  the  pen,  illustrating  his  remarks  by  a few 
simple  diagrams. 


THE  METROPOLITAN  GAS  INQUIRY. 

The  delegates,  from  the  several  vestries  and 
district  bo.irds,  engaged  in  securing  relief  from 
the  evils  of  the  gas  monopoly  organized  by  the 
secret  action  of  the  combined  gas  companies  in  the 
metropolis,  have  issued  several  circulars  to  their 
constituents  and  others  on  the  subject.  From  one 
of  these  we  last  week  quoted  some  rather  startling 
statistics,  and  we  recur  to  them  in  order  to  make 
one  or  two  further  quotations. 

A sum  of  nearly  2,000L  lias  been  promised  by 
the  vjirlous  vestries  aud  district  hoards  to  meet 
the  strenuous  opposition  anticipated  on  the  part 
of  the  gas  companies,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
still  further  and  more  liberal  contributions  will 
not  fail  to  be  yet  made,  since  it  will  require  no 
small  sum  to  cope  with  the  power  of  such  a 
monopoly  as  that  with  which  the  metropolis  is 
threatened  : the  metropolitan  districts,  in  fact, 
are  already  divided  amongst  these  companies  by  a 
preconcerted  understanding,  and  it  only  remains 
to  be  seen  whether  tlie  vestries,  &c.  will  allow 
themselves  to  be  made  a prey  of  in  tbe  manner 
intended. 

Great  benefits,  it  appears,  have  been  already 
secured  by  this  agitation.  Many  extortionate 
contracts  have  been  modified  or  abandoned:  the 
private  consumers  have  received  immense  benefit : 
the  advance  in  prices  settled  by  the  companies  has 
been  checked:  the  companies  are  upon  their  best 
behaviour,  aud  have  amicably  settled  very  many 
disputes,  the  particulars  of  which  have  been  handed 
to  the  delegates  by  tbe  complainants.  Many  pro- 
vincial towns  have  also  derived  considerable  benefit 
from  the  gas  agitation  in  the  metropolis, — benefits 
which  will  be  repaid  by  means  of  Parliamentary 
aid  in  the  prosecution  of  the  bill.  The  whole 
aspect  of  the  question  inspires  the  delegates  with 
the  best  hopes  of  success,  and  we  sincerely  trust 
that  their  constituents  will  not  stultify  themselves 
and  disappoint  the  public  by  withholding  the  ways 
and  means  which  ought  now  and  henceforth  to  be 
dealt  out  with  aliberal  handj  otherwise  tbe  50,OOOL 
a-year  of  downright  overcharge,  which  at  present 
goes  into  the  pockets  of  the  gas  companies,  will 
not  only  be  secured  for  tbe  future  to  these  com- 
panies, but  a much  larger  sum  drained  out  of  the 
people^s  pockets  in  extortionate  prices,  both  for 
the  gas  actually  given  and  also  for  tLatovercharged. 

Were  the  district  boards,  on  tbe  other  hand,  to 
take  the  lighting  under  their  own  care,  as  Mr. 
Beal,  on  the  part  of  their  delegates  (as  hon.  secre- 1 
tary),  remarks,  not  only  would  the  50,OOOL  a I 


yeai’  be  saved,  but  this  saving  would  be  much 
further  increased,  probably  to  the  extent  of  50  per 
cent,  more  in  addition. 

The  hon.  engineer  to  the  managers  (Mr.  Samuel 
Hughes),  in  another  of  the  circulars,  says, — “1 
have  recently  examined  returns  from  no  less  than 
ninety-one  cities  and  towns  in  America.  In  fifty- 
four  of  these  the  local  authorities  light  aud  ex- 
tinguish their  own  lamps.  In  thirty-three  out  of 
the  whole  number  the  gas  consumed  by  public 
lamps  is  paid  for  at  a price  per  1,000  feet ; and 
an  accurate  analysis  has  shown  that  in  several 
cases  tbe  price  paid  for  the  gas  in  the  public 
lamps  is  only  half  of  that  paid  by  the  private  con- 
sumer. 

The  average  of  the  whole  thirty-three  towms 
gives  tbe  price  of  gas  in  the  public  lamps  equal 
to  75  per  cent,  of  that  paid  by  the  private  con- 
sumer, showing  a remarkable  coincidence  with  the 
result  obtained  from  a similar  extensive  examina- 
tion in  Great  Britain.” 

With  this  circular  is  published  a table  contain- 
ing about  seventy  towns,  this  being  the  whole 
number  from  which  complete  returns  have  been 
obtained  up  to  this  time.  It  is  in  these  that  the 
average  price  paid  for  tbe  gas  alone  supplied  to 
public  lamps  amounts  to  75  per  cent,  of  the  price 
paid  by  the  private  consumer. 

In  provincial  towns  experiments  as  to  tbe  public 
lighting  are  recommended,  such  as  have  revealed 
the  tremendous  and  unconscionable  overcharges  of 
the  metropolitan  gas  companies. 


MEDIEVAL  METAL  WORK  TRADE-BOOKS. 

One  of  the  best  trade-books  we  have  seen  has 
been  issued  by  Mr.  Thomas  Brawn,  of  Birmingham. 
It  contains  a whole  host  of  free-sketches  for  gates, 
railing,  hinges,  standards,  screens,  belfretts, 
lamps,  finiala,  and  cresting,  together  with  a list 
of  prices.  How  the  manufacturer  m.ay  be  able  to 
carry  out  his  work  is  of  course  a question  to  be 
separately  settled;  but  the  book  shows  the  right 
feeling,  and  is  very  suggestive. 

Messrs.  Debaufer  & Co,  of  Old  Fish-street, 
London,  have  also  issued  Fart  I.  of  a book  of  tbe 
same  sort,  more  precise  in  the  drawing,  and  not 
without  value. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Otley  Burial  Board. — The  plans  of  Mr.  R. 
Clarke,  architect,  Nottingham,  have  been  chosen 
for  tbe  above  cemetery,  aud  are  to  be  executed 
forthwith. 

Ahingdon  Cemetery.  — Twenty- three  designs 
were  submitted  to  tbe  committee,  who  ultimately 
awarded  to  Messrs.  Poulton  and  Woodman  the 
first  premium  and  appointment  as  architects;  and 
to  Mr.  Dodd  the  second  premium. 


WATERWORKS. 

Tbe  Wirral  waterworks  are  now  in  hand. 
The  tower  will  be  a conspicuous  object  on  the 
apex  of  the  hill  at  Oxton,  commanding  views 
in  Cheshire  aud  the  Mersey.  The  scheme 
will  prove  beneficial  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
neighbouring  Lownships  of  Tranmere,  Oxton,  and 
Bebington,  where  the  absence  of  a proper  supply 

of  water  has  been  long  experienced. The  Aber- 

dare  waterworks  are  in  operation.  They  consist 
of  two  large  reservoirs, — a compensatory  reservoir 
for  the  canal  companies  and  mill-owners,  situate 
at  Hirwain-common,  about  four  miles  and  a half 
from  tbe  town,  and  covering  fourteen  acres  and  a 
half, — the  other  at  Bwllfa,  covering  five  acres,  aud 
situated  at  the  top  of  the  Dare  valley,  two  miles 
up.  The  latter  is  supplied  from  two  streams  called 
the  Dare  and  Nantmelyn,  the  waters  of  which  had 
been  previously  analysed.  There  is  no  steam 
machinery  in  connection  with  these  works,  tbe 
full  being  sufficiently  great  to  enable  the  water  to 
find  its  level  to  tbe  highest  houses  in  the  town. 
There  are  also  two  smaller  reservoirs  aud  two 
filter-beds,  which  may  be  used  either  separately 
or  jointly,  and  these  smaller  reservoirs  contain  six 
d.ays’  supply  of  water.  There  are  many  towns  in 
the  principality  that  would  do  well  to  imitate  the 
rising  little  town  of  Abcrdare.  The  works  were 
designed  and  carried  out  by  Mr.  William  Williams, 

civil  engineer,  Cardiff. The  scarcity  of  water 

in  many  parts  of  the  Newmarket  neighbourhood  is 
becoming  more  and  more  serious.  The  poor  may 
be  seen  bunting  out  bye-places  and  ponds,  at  a 
considerable  distance,  for  water,  which,  when  ob- 
tained, even  in  small  quantities,  is  not  fit  for 
cattle,  much  less  for  domestic  purposes.  Nine 
out  of  ten  wells  and  ponds  are  dry,  and  owners  of 
wells  are  repeatedly  deepening  them,  at  consider- 


able expense,  for  a new  supply,  which  continues, 
in  many  instances,  but  for  a short  time.  Some 
scheme  for  waterworks  is  much  required  here. 


COUNCILS  OF  CONCILIATION,  OR  LOCAL 
BOARDS  OF  TRADE. 

MEETING-  AT  MACCLESFIELD, 

A NTjMEEOtis  meeting  of  work-people  was  held: 
in  the  Town-hall  of  Macclesfield,  on  Monday  in 
last  week,  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  an  explan- 
ation of  the  bill  recently  introduced  into  Parlia- 
ment by  Mr.  Mackinnon,  M.P.  and  Mr.  Slaney, 
M.P.,  to  establish  Equitable  Councils  of  Concilia- 
tion and  Arbitration  to  adjust  differences  between, 
masters  and  operatives. 

Mr.  James  Bancroft  was  called  to  the  chair, 
and  stated  that,  owing  to  indisposition,  Mr. 
Winter,  who  had  been  announced  to  attend  as  a 
deputation  from  London,  w’as  unable  to  be  pre- 
sent, but  Mr.  Humphreys  would  give  them  the 
requisite  information. 

Mr.  Humphreys  then  proceeded  to  explain  the 
objects  of  the  bill  in  question.  When  disputes 
arose  between  employers  and  the  employed,  he 
said,  they  were  the  only  proper  individuals  capa- 
ble of  arriving  at  a satisfactory  agreement,  and 
this  could  only  be  done  by  bringing  them  toge- 
ther. Such  was  the  object  of  Mr,  Mackinnon’& 
bill.  It  sought  to  make  it  lawful  for  tbe  masters 
and  men,  in  any  trade,  to  form  Equitable  Councils 
of  Conciliation  and  Arbitration,  consisting  of  an 
equal  number  of  masters  and  worknien,  who  shall 
have  power  to  appoint  their  own  chairman,  clerk. 
See.  and  to  hear  and  determine  all  disputes  be- 
tween masters  and  workmen  as  may  be  submitted 
to  them,  and  to  exercise  all  the  powers  and  autho- 
rity granted  to  arbitrators,  referees,  i;c.  as  awarded 
to  them  by  the  Arbitration  Act,  5 Geo.  IV.  c.  96> 
and  any  award  which  they  may  make  shall  be  final, 
without  being  subject  to  review  or  challenge  by  any 
court  or  authority  (except  in  tbe  commitment  of  re- 
fractory witnesses,  issuing  warrants  of  distress,  &c.). 
He  bad  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  not  only  would 
the  Act,  to  a large  extent,  abolish  even  the  cause 
of  strikes,  but  it  would  reduce  the  recurrence  of 
strikes  90  per  cent.  He  bad  had  many  years’  ex- 
perience in  trade  disputes,  and  knew  that  75  out 
of  eveiy  100  had  been  settled  peaceably  by  bring- 
ing masters  and  w’orkmen  in  connection  with  each 
other, — aud  when  they  had  not  succeeded  it  had 
been  either  through  the  obstinacy  of  the  work- 
men themselves,  or  the  refusal  of  masters  to- 
abide  by  tbe  decision  arrived  at.  Disputes  per- 
haps of  an  apparently  trifling  character,  but  in- 
volving important  points  as  regarded  the  wclfare- 
of  the  general  trade,  might  be  brought  before  the 
board : reduction  of  wages,  disagreement  about 
warps,  hours  of  labour,  advance  of  wages,  &C.- 
would  all  be  legitimate  points  for  the  considera- 
|tion  of  the  board;  and,  if  the  trade  and  the 
I masters  were  thoroughly  organized,  disputes  might 
be  settled  with  mutual  satisfaction.  If  the  bill 
was  passed,  he  felt  confident  they  would  see  a 
brighter  day  dawn  upon  Old  England,  and  jealousy 
and  enmity  would  give  way  to  the  glorious  sun- 
shine of  peace,  and  unity,  harmony,  and  concord 
would  prevail. 

After  some  discussion,  Mr.  John  Molloy,  in- 
moving  the  first  resolution,  said  he  felt  deeply 
impressed  with  the  importance  of  the  proposed 
measure.  In  looking  over  the  weekly  reports  of 
the  deadly  conflicts  now  waging  between  em- 
ployers and  the  employed,  what  food  for  sad 
reflection  did  they  find ! They  had  only  to  con- 
template the  calamities  which  followed  strikes 
and  turnouts,  to  be  moved  with  a spirit  of  deter- 
mination to  establish  any  measime  whereby  such 
dreaded  evils  might  be  avoided.  The  principles  of 
the  proposed  measure  were  not  at  all  at  variance 
with  those  of  Free  Trade  : it  simply  asked  that  by 
the  authority  of  the  law  a uniform  price  should 
be  paid  to  the  workman.  Manufacturers  had  as 
much  reason  to  support  the  measure  as  operatives 
had ; therefore  he  should  propose  his  resolution, 

“ That,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  settlement  of 
disputes  between  masters  and  operatives,  it  is 
essentially  necessary  that  there  should  ba  esta- 
blished Equitable  Councils  of  Conciliation  and 
Arbitration,  and  this  meeting,  therefore,  pledges 
itself  to  support  Mr.  Mackinnon  to  obtain  the 
enactment  of  the  Bill.” 

Mr.  John  Conolly,  in  seconding  the  motion, 
said  he  believed  tbe  measure  would  be  beneficial 
to  workmen,  and  especially  to  that  class  among 
whom  disputes  were  most  frequent.  It  would. 
have  a great  tendency  to  do  away  with  strikes, 
and  that  was  one  of  the  chief  reasons  why  he 
urged  the  meeting  to  support  it.  It  was  a mea- 
sure which  had  been  in  operation  for  thirty  years, 
having  been  established  so  long  ago  in  Belgium, 
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Tlie  motion  was  then  put  to  the  meeting  and 
carried. 

Mr.  George  Bailey  moved  the  second  resolution 
to  the  effect  “ that,  as  trade  combinations  are  now 
legal  for  the  protection  of  labour,  they  appealed 
to  their  fellow  tradesmen  to  form  into  trade 
unions,  in  order  to  obtain  equitable  remuneration 
for  their  labour,  and  to  prevent  any  encroachment 
af  employers  or  employed,  whereby  the  interests 
of  well-disposed  masters  and  workmen  may  not 
be  injured.” 

Mr.  Howard  seconded  the  motion,  which  was 
carried  by  the  meeting  unanimously. 

After  some  further  discussion,  chiefly  on  local 
questions,  Mr.  McDonald  proposed  a vote  of 
thanks  to  the  deputation  (Mr.  Humphreys),  which 
was  seconded  by  Mr.  West,  and  carried.  A vote 
of  thanks  to  the  chairman  terminated  the 
meeting.  


THE  END  OF  WESTMINSTER  BELL,  No.  2. 

St.  SxEnrEN’s,  alias  Big  Ben,  has  given  up 
the  ghostly  E natural,  whose  loose,  unequal,  and 
occasionally  muffled  tones  have  for  some  time 
indicated  any  thing  but  a sanitary,  tonic  state  of 
waist  and  belly,  tongue  and  members.  His  slick- 
clock  shivering  booms  are  now  accounted  for  by 
the  fact,  that  he  must  have  been  incipiently  cracked 
for  a considerable  time ; and  on  Saturday  last 
he  struck  his  own  last  knell.  One  can  now  com- 
prehend the  meaning  and  purpose  of  a northern 
paper,  of  about  a month  since,  enumerating,  in 
tones  not  unlike  those  of  D sharp,  all  the  instances 
in  which  such  bells  have  become  cracked.  The 
public  were  thus  prepared  for  the  catastrophe, 
!Uid  directed  where  to  fix  the  blame,  namely, 
upon  the  bell  founders.  It  must  not  he  forgotten, 
however,  that  Mr.  Denison  himself,  the  designer 
of  the  bell,  has  a priori  exonerated  them  from 
blame,  by  “certifying  to  the  completeness  of  the 
largest  and  finest  bell  ever  cast  in  England,”  as 
the  Times  remarks, — and  justly,  doubtless,  so 
remarks, — at  least  as  regards  the  casting, — and 
whatever  be  the  merits  of  the  new  and  peculiar 
shape  or  design  of  the  casting.  I am  of  opinion, 
also,  with  the  Times,  that  one  actual  cause  of  the 
disaster  was  the  unprecedented  and  absurd  nailing 
of  the  hell  to  the  iron  framework,  so  that  it  was 
perfectly  rigid,  and  incapable  of  relieving  itself  in 
vibration,  as  bells  hung  in  the  usual  way  are 
known  to  do.  If  I mistake  not,  an  attempt  was 
made  to  lay  the  blame  of  this  fixture  upon  the 
contracted  dimensions  of  the  tower;  but  what- 
ever may  be  the  merits  of  this  question  as  regards 
the  swinging  and  tolling  of  such  a bell,  how  could 
a reason  such  as  this  justify  the  rigid  fixture  of  it 
for  the  striking  of  the  hours  with  a hammer  ? All 
that  would  have  been  requisite  under  such  alleged 
circumstances  would  have  been  simply  this ; — that 
it  should  not  he  tolled  or  swung.  It  is  full  time, 
surely,  that  this  most  bungled  business  should  be 
taken  out  of  the  hands  that  have  messed  it,  and 
entirely  given  over  to  some  responsible  and  expe- 
rienced bell-founder.  Listener. 


SCENERY  AND  THE  STAGE. 

"Royal  "English.  Opera,  Covent  Garden. — The 
production,  on  Monday  last,  by  the  Pyne  and 
Harrison  company,  of  Meyerbeer’s  last  opera, 
“ Dinorah;  ou,  Le  Pardon  de  Ploermel,”  done  into 
English  by  Mr.  H.  F.  Chorley,  brought  a crowded 
house,  and  achieved  a decided  success.  The  title, 
by  the  way,  is  Anglicised  the  “Pilgrimage  to 
PlotTinel,”  but  this  gives  a wrong  notion  of  the 
fact  (rightly  conveyed  in  the  French) ; it  is  the 
pilgrimage  of  PloITmel,  the  pilgrimage  made  by 
the  inhabitants  of  Ploermel:  “The  Plotu-mel 
Pilgrimage  ” would  be  better  than  either.  The 
whole  of  the  music  was  exceedingly  well  sung, 
much  of  it  as  well  as  it  could  be.  Miss  Pyne,  it 
is  scarcely  necessary  to  say,  was  the  Dinorah, 
and  sang  the  Dancing  Song,  beginning  in  the 
English  version, — 

“ Oh  tender  shadow  that  hovers  near  me, 

Thou  shalt  not  /ear  me, — ” 

better  than  it  has  yet  been  given;  Mr.  Harrison, 
the  cowardly  Coi'reniin,  with  much  vivacity  and 
taste;  and  5lr.  Santley,  Hod.  A debutante.  Miss 
Pilling,  gave  good  promise,  but  needs  a careful 
instructor.  The  scenery,  executed  by  Messrs. 
Grieve  and  Tclbin  and  Mr.  Beverley,  the  same  as 
was  used  for  the  Italian  version,  is  charmingly 
painted,  and  the  bursting  of  the  dam  by  the 
waters  of  the  torrent  which  closes  the  second  act, 
and,  very  nearly,  Dinorah’s  life,  is  most  effec- 
tively managed.  The  scene  is  laid  in  Brittany, 
and  the  groups  recall  many  of  Mr.  Jenkins’s  best 
drawings.  The  opera  is  full  of  beautiful  music, 
but  IS  wanting  in  that  opportunity  for  display  and 


ingenious  elaboration  of  plot  which  assist  to  make 
the  “ Huguenots,”  or  the  “ Prophet,”  a safe 
“bill”  at  anytime.  Mr.  Chorley  has  done  his 
part  of  the  work  very  well. 

The  Haymarlcet  Theatre. — We  have  not  had 
;m  opportunity  lately  to  mention  the  doings  at 
this  house.  Mr.  Buckstone  has  confined  himself 
to  the  production  of  comedy  and  farce,  and, 
without  any  great  scenic  display,  has  been  very 
successful.  For  “As  you  like  it,”  in  which  Miss 
Amy  Sedgewick  is  playing  Rosalind,  some  very 
pretty  pastoral  scenery  is  given.  The  lessee  has 
a part  to  fit  him  in  a laughable  farce  called  “ The 
Rifle,  and  how  to  use  it.” 

Princess's  Theatre.  — The  "Watteau-coloured 
dramatic  tableau  called  “Love  and  Fortune,”  pro- 
duced by  the  new  lessee,  Mr.  Harris,  is  the  most 
charming  thing  of  the  kind  that  we  have  ever 
seen.  The  way  in  which  it  has  been  mis-viewed 
by  the  press  generally  is  very  lamentable.  It  has 
been  called  a burlesque  and  an  extravaganza,  and 
some  have  complained  of  the  fewness  of  the  puns 
in  it.  The  fact  is,  that  it  is  neither  extravaganza 
nor  burlesque,  and  with  the  exception  of  a bad 
joke  in  the  introduction,  put  in  for  a purpose, 
there  is  not  a pun  in  the  whole  piece.  Adopting 
the  idea  from  the  early  French  comedy,  wherein 
Arlequin  (a  slimy,  twisting,  lazy  rogue,  not  quite 
understood  by  Mr.  Saker),  Pierrot  (a  specialty  by 
Mr.  Petit),  and  Colomhine,  occupy  menial  posi- 
tions, Mr.  Planchu  has  produced  a novelty  ou 
the  English  stage  as  full  of  incident  in  its  own 
way  as  “ Monte  Cristo,” — quaint,  refined,  elegant, 
and  amusing.  Miss  Louise  Keeley,  who  has 
deservedly  established  herself  as  a public  favourite. 
Miss  Cariotta  Leelercq,  and  Mr.  F.  Matthews 
have  good  parts,  and  make  the  most  of  them. 
There  is  some  charming  music,  some  very  good 
dancing,  and  it  is  interspersed  with  grains  of  that 
wisdom  always  to  he  found  in  Mr.  Planche’s 
pieces.  Take,  for  example,  the  song  sung  by 
Crispin  (Mr.  Shore,  whose  picturesque  attitudes 
deserve  a word),  and  which  we  are  tempted  to 
quote : — 

“ Three  score  and  ten  by  common  calculation, 

The  years  of  man  amount  to;  but  weTl  say 
Heturns  four-score,  yet  in  my  estimation 
In  all  those  years  he  has  not  lived  a day. 

Out  of  the  eighty,  you  must  first  remember 
The  hours  of  night  you  pass  asleep  in  bed ; 

And  counting  from  December  to  December, 

.Just  half  your  life  you’ll  find  yon  have  been  dead. 

To  forty  years  at  once  by  this  reduction, 

We  come ; and  sure  the  first  five  from  your  birth, 
While  cutting  teeth  and  living  upon  suction 
You’re  not  alive  to  what  this  life  is  worth ! 

From  thirty-five  next  take,  for  education. 

Fifteen,  at  least  at  college  and  at  school. 

When,  notwithstanding  all  your  application, 

The  chances  are  you  may  turn  out  a fool. 

Still  twenty  we  have  left  us  to  dispose  of, 

But  during  them,  your  fortune  you’ve  to  make, 

And  granting,  with  the  luck  of  some  one  knows  of 
’Tis  made  in  ten— that's  ten  from  life  to  take. 

Out  of  the  ten  yet  left  you  must  allow  for 
The  time  for  shaving,  tooth  and  other  aches, 

Say  four,  and  that  leaves  six  too  short  I vow,  for 
itrgretling  past  and  making  fresh  mistakes  ' 
Meanwhile  each  hour  dispels  some  fond  illusion, 

Until  at  length  sans  eyes,  sans  teeth,  you  may 
Have  scarcely  sense  to  come  to  this  conclusion  : 
You’ve  reached  fourscore— but  haven’t  lived  a day !’ 

Too  true  with  many.  The  scene  is  not  quite  up 
to  Mr.  Beverley’s  own  standard;  the  trees  seem 
as  if  they  had  been  all  cast  in  the  same  mould,  and 
the  arbour  is  not  made  such  a feature  as  it  might 
have  been  : still  the  scene  follows  closely  the  back- 
ground of  some  of  Watteau’s  Harlequin  pictures, 
and  is  very  pretty.  The  scenery  for  the  first 
piece.  Ivy  Hall,  painted  by  Grieve  and  Telbiu,  is 
exceedingly  good,  especially  the  ruins  of  the 
Abbey.* 

The  Adelphi. — “The  Willow  Copse,”  a power- 
ful drama,  has  had  a new  life  given  to  it  by  the 
assumption  of  the  part  of  Luke  Fielding  by  Mr. 
Webster,  and  should  be  seen  by  all  who  like  good 
acting.  The  character,  that  of  a blufl’  farmer 
powerfully  wrought  ou  by  the  dishonour  of  his 
name,  aflbrds  opportunity  for  the  display  of  a 
variety  of  emotions,  and  is  admirably  acted. 
Nor  should  Mr.  Toole  and  Miss  Woolgar  be  for- 
gotten ; in  fact,  the  piece  is  altogether  well  played. 
Advantage  has  scarcely  been  taken  as  yet  of  the 
opportunity  for  the  display  of  scenery  afibrded  by 
the  extensive  and  lofty  stage  area  of  the  new 
Adelphi. 

St.  James's  Theatre. — This  theatre  has  been 
opened  under  the  management  of  Mr.  F.  B.  Chat- 
terton.  It  was  the  worst  contrived  of  all  poor 
Bea/.ley’s  badly-planned  play-houses,  and  the  new 
manager  has  made  an  endeavour  to  improve  it. 


The  pit  has  been  enlarged,  the  gallery  made  more 
commodious,  the  hacks  of  the  upper  boxes  are  cut 
dorni,  and  the  whole  is  cleaned  and  smartened. 
There  are  some  excellent  names  in  his  company, 
and  the  prices  are  very  moderate.  The  chief 
want  appears  to  be  good  dramatic  authors,  aud 
this  want  is  not  confined  to  St.  James’s. 


* We  have  been  asked  to  mention  th\t  the  new  pris- 
matic street  lanterns  ojiposite  the  door  of  the  Princess’s 
Theatre  are  the  invention  of  Messrs.  Defries  and  Sons, 
of  lloundsditch  They  require  no  frame  or  ring  to  fix 
them  in ; they  are  .so  strongly  built  and  put  together,  that 
they  depend  on  the  bottom  of  their  own  frame. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Lincoln. — The  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Lincoln 
have  resolved  to  devote  2,000?.  to 'the  repairs 
of  their  cathedral  during  the  ensuing  year. 
The  north-east  side  of  the  edifice  is  to  receive 
attention.  Last  year  1,300?.  were  expended  on 
the  cathedral. 

Chelmsford. — The  east  end  of  Chelmsford 
Church,  besides  undergoing  a restoration,  has 
just  been  embellished  by  two  additional  stained- 
glass  windows,  on  either  side  of  that  recently 
placed  in  the  chancel  to  the  memory  of  the  late 
Lady  Mildmay.  One  of  these,  at  the  end  of  the 
north  aisle,  the  result  of  a liberal  subscription 
among  the  ratepayers,  is  intended  as  a testimonial 
of  regard  for  the  rector,  the  Rev.  C.  A.  St.  John 
Mildmay.  The  other,  at  the  end  of  the  south 
aisle,  is  in  memory  of  the  elder  members  of  the 
Gepp  family,  aud  of  Thomas  Sydney  Gepp,  who 
fell  near  Nainee  Tall,  on  the  10th  of  February, 
1858,  in  the  23rd  year  of  his  age.  On  the  left  of 
this  record  is  fixed  a tablet  of  black  marble,  by 
which  the  officers  of  the  6Gth  regiment  record 
their  respect  for  their  late  comrade.  As  regards 
the  exterior  restoration,  the  entire  end  has  been 
stripped  of  its  stucco  and  faced  with  flints,  with 
Bath  stone  dressings  and  hands  of  Kentish  rag, 
the  aisles  being  embattled  and  the  centre  portion 
carried  up  as  a gable,  and  surmounted  with  an 
ornamental  cross.  The  works  have  been  carried 
out  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  F.  Chancellor,  archi- 
tect ; and  the  stone-work  has  been  executed  by 
Mr.  Hardy,  of  Chelmsford.  It  is  now  in  contem- 
plation to" restore  the  whole  of  the  south  side  of 
the  chancel,  and  one  gentleman  of  the  town  has 
given  100?.  as  the  commencement  of  a fund  for 
the  purpose. 

Maulien. — About  eighteen  months  ago,  the 
old  church  of  Maulden  having  become  much  dila- 
pidated, as  well  as  being  inadequate  to  the  wants 
of  the  parish,  the  rector,  the  Rev.  C.  Ward,  took 
the  necessary  steps  with  a view  to  its  restoration 
and  enlargement.  The  Duke  of  Bedford  contri- 
buted 1,000?.  which  he  afterwards  increased  to 
1,350?.;  the  rector  and  his  son-in-law,  Mr.  Mel- 
liar,  500?.  each.  The  parishioners  seconded  these 
efforts,  and  plans  aud  specifications  were  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  Ferrey,  of  London;  and  Mr.  G.  H. 
Miller,  of  Bedford,  became  the  contractor.  In 
the  original  plan  it  was  not  intended  to  disturb 
the  north  arcade  of  the  old  erection ; hut  after  the 
new  portion  had  developed  its  proportions  the  dis- 
parity between  the  opposite  aisles  became  so  appa- 
rent as  to  lead  to  an  extension  of  the  contract. 
The  old  columns  were  removed,  as  well  as  the 
north  wall,  except  a small  fragment,  and  both 
aisles  made  to  coiTCspond.  The  entire  edifice, 
except  the  ancient  tower  and  the  external  north 
wall,  has  been  re-built  upon  a larger  scale,  there 
being  a new  south  aisle  added.  The  new'  stiuc- 
ture  is  designed  in  the  Flowing  Decorated  style. 
The  windows  are  large,  and  have  floriated  tracery 
heads.  The  arcades  separating  the  nave  from  the 
aisles  have  clustered  columns  and  foliated  capi- 
tals. The  chancel  arch  has  triple  columns,  sunk 
mouldings,  and  carved  capitals.  The  nave  and 
aisles  have  open-timhei’cd  roofs  of  stained  deal, 
the  chancel  being  distinguished  by  a polygonal 
panelled  ceiling,  with  moulded  ribs  tinted.  The 
three-light  east  window  is  filled  with  painted 
glass,  by  Clayton  and  Bell,  the  offering  of  Mrs. 
Foster  Melliar.  It  is  divided  each  into  tw'O 
compartments,  and  contains,  reading  from  the 
bottom  upwards,  and  from  left  to  right, — 1,  the 
Annunciation;  2,  the  Nativity,  or  rather  the  Visit 
of  the  Magi ; 3,  the  Saviour  found  in  the  Temple 
by  his  Parents;  4,  the  Miracle  in  Cana;  5,  the 
Crucifixion;  6,  the  Angel  announcing  the  Resur- 
rection to  the  three  Women.  In  the  tracery  above, 
in  the  two  lower  openings,  the  Eleven  gazing  up 
into  Heaven;  and  in  the  upper  one,  the  figure  of 
our  Lord  ascending.  The  window  Itself  is  a copy 
of  the  old  one  iu  the  chancel,  a geometrical  or  reti- 
culated oue  of  c.  1310.  The  little  couplet,  also,  ou 
the  south  side  has  a painted  window  by  the  same 
artists.  The  floor  of  the  chancel  and  sanctuary  is 
paved  with  encaustic  tiles,  and  the  floor  of  the 
entire  church  is  of  similar  materials,  but  in  plainer 
patterns.  The  church  throughout  is  fitted  up 
with  oak  benches,  the  reading-desk  and  pulpit 
being  of  the  same  material.  The  mural  decora- 
I tion  consists  of  geometric  patterns  and  foliated 
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borders  incised  on  the  plaster  before  setting.  Tlic 
arches  and  walls  are  also  ornamented  by  a selec- 
tion of  texts  impressed  in  a similar  way.  The 
work  has  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  Miller,  of 
Bedford. 

Hrigldon. — Tlie  College  Chapel  has  been  opened. 
It  is  a Gothic  building,  assimilating  in  its  general 
style  and  materials  to  the  college,  of  which  it 
forms  the  western  wing,  and  is  characterized  by 
extreme  simplicity.  There  is  an  open  roof,  with 
oak  beams;  and  a simple  chancel  arch  supported 
on  ornamental  stone  wall-pieces.  Messrs.  Jackson 
& Shaw,  of  Westminster,  were  the  builders. 

Lgndhurst. — The  parish  church  of  Lyndhurst 
having  been  found  inadequate,  a movement  was 
set  on  foot  for  taking  down  the  old  church  and 
building  a new  one.  Several  designs  w’ere  sent  in, 
and  those  of  Mr.  W.  White,  London,  adopted. 
The  style  of  architecture  is  Gothic  of  the  Deco- 
rated period,  and  the  church  is  to  be  faced  both 
externally  and  internally  with  ornamental  brick- 
work and  Bath  stone  dressings.  The  plan  consists 
of  a nave  71  feet  4 inches  by  26  feet  5 inches  and 
50  feet  high,  separated  from  the  aisles  on  each 
side  by  clustered  columns  of  slate  and  Plymouth 
marble  polished,  with  carved  caps,  bands,  and 
bases;  a chancel  33  feet  by  23  feet  and  45  feet 
6 inches  high,  which  is  separated  from  the  side  aisles 
by  four  Plymouth  marble  columns  polished,  with 
Ciirved  caps  and  bases.  The  north  and  south  aisles 
are  respectively  GO  feet  and  68  feet  by  12  feet  and 
25  feet  high;  the  chancel  aisles  22  feet  by  10  feet 
and  19  feet  high.  There  is  a vestry  at  the  north- 
east corner  of  the  chancel.  The  tower  at  the 
north-west  corner  of  the  nave  is  21  feet  square, 
surmounted  by  an  octagonal  spire,  making  a total 
height  of  130  feet.  The  roofs  are  all  open  tim- 
bered, of  fir,  and  ornamentally  boarded  between 
the  rafters.  The  church  when  complete  will  con- 
tain upwards  of  620  sittings,  including  children. 
The  contractors,  Messrs.  J.  & H.  Hillary,  of  Long- 
parish,  have  undertaken  to  complete  the  works 
for  5,830?.  but  the  tower  and  spire,  porches,  north 
aisle,  several  of  the  ornamental  windows,  and  the 
whole  of  the  carving  will  remain  unfinished  until 
the  committee  have  funds.  The  works  are  being 
carried  on  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Jesse 
Baker,  of  London. 

St.  Faith. — The  foundation’ stone  has  been  laid 
of  a new  District  Church  for  the  parish  of  St.  Faith, 
to  be  consecrated  as  “Christchurch.”  The  design 
and  plans  for  the  building,  which  is  to  accommo- 
date 800  persons,  400  free,  arc  by  Mr.  Christian. 
The  contractor  is  Mr.  Bull.  The  style  is  Early 
English.  The  body  of  the  church  will  consist  of 
a nave  and  side  aisles.  iThe  former  will  be  lighted 
by  a west  window  and  side  openings  formed  of 
quatrefoils  within  circles ; the  latter  by  a series 
of  square-headed  triple  arches.  The  apse  or  chan- 
cel is  octagonal,  and  is  furnished  with  si.x  lancet 
windows.  It  is  raised  considerably  above  the 
nave,  access  to  which  is  gained  by  a few  atone 
steps.  The  tower  will  consist  of  two  stories  above 
the  entrance,  the  first  pierced  with  four  lancet-  * 
shaped  openings,  and  the  second,  or  belfry,  with  a 
corresponding  number  of  arches,  each  formed  into 
two  lights  by  a central  shaft.  Buttresses  are 
carried  up  at  the  outer  angles  of  the  tower  to  the 
stringcourse  under  the  belfry,  their  surface  being 
broken  by  a series  of  mouldings,  gi*adually  de- 
creasing in  boldness  to  tbe  top.  Over  the  belfry 
a broach  spire  will  rise,  the  base  being  marked  by 
a carved  cornice  or  corbel  table.  The  ground, 
given  by  the  Conservative  Land  Society,  will 
eventually  be  inclosed  with  a low  iron  railing  and 
gates,  which  are  intended  to  be  of  chaste  design. 
The  cost  of  endowment  and  erection,  towards 
which  Canon  Carus,  according  to  tlie  jkampshire 
Advertiser,  has  contributed  upwards  of  3,000?. 
will  be  over  5,000?.  the  balance  being  made  up  by 
local  subscriptions,  and  grants  from  the  Diocesan 
Church  Building  Society  and  the  Incorporated 
Society. 

Isle  Brewers. — The  foundation-stone  has  been 
laid  of  a new  church  in  this  pai-ish.  According  to 
the  Dorset  Chronicle,  the  edifice  will  be  in  the 
Decorated  style  of  Gothic  architecture,  with  chan- 
cel and  nave:  it  will  he  built  of  lias  stone,  with 
Ham-hill  stone  dressings.  It  is  proposed  to  finish  it 
with  an  octagonaltower.  1,000?.  out  of  the  1,400?. 
which  the  building  is  to  cost,  have  been  collected. 
The  old  church  is  to  be  immediately  pulled  down. 
The  new  edifice  will  seat  about  150  persons.  The 
architect  is  Mr.  C.  E.  Giles,  of  Taunton,  and  the 
builder  Mr.  Spiller,  of  the  same  town. 

Woollastone. — St.  Andrew’s  Church,  IVoona- 
stonc,  has  been  re-opened,  after  having  undergone 
a restoration.  An  arcade  of  four  arches  separates 
the  nave  from  the  two  chapels  or  south  aisle,  the 
shafts  being  of  Devonshire  marble,  in  double  co- 
lumns, of  light  proportions.  The  chancel  arch  is 
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supported  on  similar  detached  couplets  of  the  same 
marble,  the  stone  bases  being  high  and  all  the 
capitals  carved.  A new  porch  has  been  erected, 
and  the  Norman  arch  doorway  has  been  restored, 
the  depressed  form  of  the  arch  being  reproduced. 
All  the  windows,  with  the  e.xception  of  two,  are 
new.  The  ancient  font  has  been  re-set  upon  a 
marble  quatrefoil  shaft.  The  seats  arc  open  and 
of  uniform  size  and  design,  and  of  stained  deal. 
The  pulpit  is  of  Caen  stone,  with  marble  panels. 
The  fioor  within  the  rails  is  paved  with  tiles,  and 
all  the  rest  of  the  church  with  Painswick  stone. 
The  tower  has  been  remodelled  and  crowned  with 
a battlemented  parapet.  The  style  chosen  by  the 
architect,  Mr.  .1.  W.  Hugall,  of  London,  is  Geo- 
metrical, in  accordance  with  the  character  of  the 
two  nave  windows  already  alluded  to.  The  exterior 
of  the  church  was  covered  with  plaster,  which  has 
been  removed,  and  all  the  joists  of  the  masonry 
raked  out  and  pointed.  The  south  and  north  nave 
walls  have  been  rebuilt.  The  roofs  have  been 
freed  from  the  plaster  ceilings,  and  all  the  timber 
exposed  to  view  and  stained. 


PROVINCIAL  NEWS. 

Linton  (near  Maidstone). — -The  Parsonage- 
house  hero  has  been  recently  undergoing  various 
alterations  and  additions.  The  works  have  been 
carried  out  under  the  direction  of  Messrs.  Which- 
cord  & Blandford,  architects,  by  Mr.  Thompson, 
builder,  Linton. 

Fareham. — The  tenders  for  drainage  and  water- 
works in  the  town  of  Fareham,  according  to  the 
Hampshire  Advertiser,  were  as  under : — G. 
Henley  & Co.  8,820?.  ISs.  9d. ; Walker  & Neave, 
8,120?. ; J.  Edwards,  7,293?. ; Ayres  & Co.  7,317?. ; 
J.  Phillips,  7,212?.;  W.  Eades,  7,070?.  Is.  6d.; 
Bottomley  & Hanson,  6,969?.  15s.  7d. ; W.  Bel- 
lingham (accepted),  6,781?.;  C.  Gilliam,  6,450?.; 
Rogers  &,  Booth,  6,376?. ; A.  Harcourt,  6,223?. ; 

G.  Richardson,  5,-443?.  The  tenders  for  a pair  of 
pumping-engines,  each  capable  of  lifting  15,000 ' 
gallons  of  water  per  hour,  to  a height  of  110  feet, 
were  as  foUow’s  : — The  Butterley  Company  1,700?.  ; 
Gray  & Son,  1,650?.;  T.  Horn  (accepted),  1,480?.; 

H.  Burleigh,  1,350?. ; Easton,  Amos,  & Co.  1,350?. ; 
G.  Voss,  1,126?. ; Gilbert  & Co.  978?.  The  tenders 
for  building  a board-room,  offices,  &c.  for  the 
Board  of  Healtli,  at  Fareham,  were : — G.  Cover, 
850?.;  Tutte  & Ings,  818?.;  Fullford  & Boys 
(accepted),  793?.  10s. 

SirrtM.sea.  — The  new  docks  here  have  been 
opened  amidst  general  rejoicing.  The  works 
comprise  a ti’urapet-mouthed  entrance,  a half-tide 
basin,  a lock,  an  iron  bridge,  and  an  inner  dock  of 
sufficient  area  for  some  hundreds  of  ships.  The 
cost  of  the  docks,  when  finally  completed,  will  be 
200,000?.  The  englneer-in-chief  is  Mr.  James 
Abernethy,  C.E.;  the  resident  engineer,  Mr.  W. 
Neill.  The  contractors  are  Messrs.  Tredwell,  of 
London  and  Gloucester.  Tbe  large  dock  will  be 
supplied  witli  the  most  approved  modern  ap- 
pliances for  loading  and  discharging  ships  of  all 
sizes.  The  additional  floating  accommodation  sup- 
plied by  this  dock  alone  will  be  thirteen  acres  in 
extent.  It  is  363  feet  wide,  and  has  4,800  feet  of 
quay  wall.  The  depth  of  water  will  he  24  feet 
throughout,  enough  to  float  the  largest  class  of 
ships  that  enter  the  channel.  Facilities  for  the 
discharge  of  ores,  ballast,  &c.  are  afforded  by 
hydraulic  cranes  discharging  direct  into  railway 
trucks,  and  for  the  shipment  of  coal  and  iron  by 
hydraulic  lifts  and  tips.  There  are  also  five  slips 
for  discharging  timber.  The  drops  are  connected 
with  the  branch  railway  by  means  of  a timber 
viaduct  which  extends  towards  the  quay  at  a 
height  of  20  feet.  The  centre  or  combined  drop 
is  a very  large  one,  being  capable  of  shipping 
upwards  of  150  tons  an  hour.  At  the  western 
end  of  the  dock  there  is  built  an  accumulator 
tower.  Between  the  lock  and  the  drops,  it  is  in- 
tended, as  soon  as  possible,  to  erect  a powerful 
bydraullc  lift  for  lowering  waggons  from  the  high 
level  line  to  the  lower  level  line,  and  vice  versa. 
This  lift  will  he  strong  enough  to  raise  a weight 

equal  to  30  tons. The  tender's  received  for  the 

erection  of  tbe  new  Union-house  w’ere  very  much 
above  the  amount  authorized  to  be  expended  by 
the  General  Poor-law  Board  (8,000?.).  Tbe  lowest 
was  10,183?.  and  the  highest  over  19,000?.  The 
tenders  were  referred  to  a special  committee,  to 
report  thereon  to  the  local  board.  Some  of  the 
tenders,  according  to  the  Cambrian,  were  as  high 
as  2,000?.  for  the  erection  of  the  school-room 
alone,  and  some  600?.  or  SOO?.  for  the  chapel 
Sutton  Cohljield.  — The  new  Town-hall,  or 
Moot-hall,  as  it  is  termed,  in  the  ancient  and 
royal  manor  of  Sutton  Coldfield,  was  inaugurated 
on  the  27th  ult.  Its  principal  frontage  is  towards 
Mill-street,  and  _the  other  lies  towards  an  open 


space  that  has  been  cleared  between  it  and  the 
adjacent  almshouses.  It  is  two  stories  in  height, 
except  where  the  fall  of  the  ground  has  been  taken 
advantage  of  for  a basement  story,  and  tbe 
higher  level  is  retained  around  the  building  by  a 
terrace  5 feet  wide,  terminating  by  the  tower  on 
the  south  front.  The  principal  entrance  is  in  the 
latter,  and  is  reached  by  a flight  of  eight  stone 
steps ; the  tower  forming  the  vestib^e,  from 
which,  by  folding-doors,  the  hall  is  entered. 
Immediately  on  the  left  from  this  hall  is  the 
library  and  reading-room,  and  beyond  is  a passage 
leading  to  a surveyor’s  office,  waiting-room,  and 
magistrates’  court.  This  last  is  35  feet  by  20  feet, 
and  has  a distinct  public  entrance  from  the  north 
front.  In  close  proximity  are  two  prisoners’  cells, 
and  these,  together  with  retiring  rooms,  complete 
the  accommodation  afforded  on  the  ground-floor. 
On  the  first-floor  are  the  Corporation-room,  26 
feet  long  by  18  feet  wide;  the  Assembly-room, 
50  feet  by  36  feet;  and  23  feet  high,  with  the 
addition  of  an  apsidal  end  arranged  as  an  orchestra 
internally.  The  tower  is  about  64  feet  high.  The 
style  of  the  building  is  Gothic,  erected  in  red 
brick,  with  dressings  of  Box  ground  stone,  from 
the  quarries  of  Messrs.  Randell  & Saunders,  and 
bands  of  stone  with  encaustic  tile  are  introduced 
as  strings  and  imposts.  Internally  the  pavements 
are  laid  with  encaustic  tiles,  and  the  woodwork  is 
stained  and  varnished,  the  ceilings  of  the  principal 
rooms  being  enriched  with  moulded  ribs  and  cor- 
nices. The  contractor  was  Mr.  Burkitt,  of  Wol- 
verhampton. Messrs.  Smith  & Hawkes  constructed 
the  heating  apparatus.  Mr.  Thomas  Brawn, 
of  Birmingham,  manufactured  the  ornamental 
wrought  ironwork  of  the  staircase,  terrace  en- 
closures, railings,  gates,  &c. ; and  Messrs.  Maw,  of 
Broseley,  the  encaustic  tile  pavements.  The  cost 
is  about  4, -400?.  and  the  work  has  been  carried 
out  from  the  designs  and  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  Mr.  G.  Bidlake,  of  Wolverhampton,  aided 
by  Mr.  C.  Cooper,  the  surveyor  to  the  corporation. 

Chesterfield. — The  want  of  increased  hospital 
accommodation  has  long  been  felt  in  Chesterfield. 
This  want  is  now  in  a fair  way  of  being  supplied. 
On  Wednesday  last,  the  Marquis  of  Harrington, 
P.G.M.  for  Derbyshire,  accompanied  by  most  of 
the  masonic  office  bearers  of  the  district,  laid  the 
foundation  stone  of  a new  hospital,  which  is  to 
supersede  the  old  one  In  St.  Mary’s  gate.  The 
day  was  observed  as  a general  holiday.  The  spot 
chosen  is  known  as  Durrant-green,  near  Holywell- 
street.  Messrs.  Davies  & Tew  are  the  architects ; 
and  Mr.  G.  Heath,  of  Chesterfield,  is  the  builder. 
Owing  to  somewhat  limited  funds  in  hand, 
amounting  to  between  1,050?.  and  2,000?.  it  has 
been  judged  expedient  to  erect  only  a part  of  the 
building,  leaving  the  two  side  wings  to  be  added. 
The  hospital,  the  front  of  which  faces  Holywell- 
street,  contains  three  floors,  exclusive  of  the  base- 
ment. The  wards,  two  on  the  first  floor,  each  ex- 
ceeding 40  feet  in  length,  are  lighted  and  venti- 
lated by  windows  in  opposite  sides  of  the  wards, 
and  facing  each  other;  whilst  the  patients’ beds 
are  so  placed  that  a current  of  air  can  in  no  case 
pass  across  any  bed  in  such  a manner  as  to  do  in- 
jury to  its  occupants.  Between  the  wards  is  a 
nurses’  room,  provided  with  the  means  of  over- 
looking each,  so  that  the  wants  of  any  patient 
may  be  immediately  attended  to.  On  the  first- 
floor  are  also  a bath-room,  and  a room  for  opera- 
tions. The  upper  floor  contains  two  smaller  wards, 
as  other  rooms.  The  wards  give  considerably 
more  than  1,300  cubic  feet  of  air  space  to  each 
patient,  and  the  whole  building  is  said  to  be 
thoroughly  drained. 

Birmingham. — A new  Roman  Catholic  convent 
for  the  “Sisters  of  Mercy”  has  just  been  com- 
menced at  Ravenburst,  on  a freehold  property  of 
some  extent.  It  wiU  stand  on  about  the  highest 
point  in  Birmingham.  It  is  a brick  building  of 
large  dimensions,  but  extremely  plain.  Mr.  Wilson, 
of  Soho-hill,  is  the  builder.  The  works  arc  con- 
ducted under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Welby  Pugin. 

Birhenhead. — A joiut-stock  company  was  re- 
cently formed  fur  the  purpose  of  building  a Town- 
hall  here.  This  company,  through  its  architect, 
Mr.  Ilornblower,  has  submitted  to  the  Birkenhead 
Improvement  Commissioners  a scheme  for  build- 
ing a Town-h.allj  which,  it  was  proposed,  the  com- 
missioners should  rent  for  twenty-one  years,  at 
600?.  per  annum,  with  power  to  purchase.  The 
finance  committee,  however,  recommeuded  that  a 
large  house  in  Hamilton-square,  which  could  be 
altered  at  a cost  of  about  180?.  should  be  rented 
for  five  years  at  120?.  per  annum.  After  consider- 
able discussion,  it  was  agreed  to  defer  the  matter, 
a suggestion  being  made  to  convert  the  Monks’ 
Ferry  Hotel  into  public  offices. 

Liverpool.  — An  impros'emeut  is  now  being 
made  to  St.  George's  Hall.  Four  Tritons,  that 
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once  sat  on  the  top  of  the  short  pillars  in  front  of 
the  building,  are  being  set,  each  on  a base,  at  the 
side  of  and  between  the  doors  at  the  north  end. 
They  will  be  surmounted  by  an  ornamental  lamp. 

Messrs.  Walker  &Ackerley,  of  Church-street, 

have  constructed  a new  gallery  in  their  house, 
for  the  exhibition  and  sale  of  paintings  and  other 
works  of  art.  The  entire  length  of  the  gallery  is 
nearly  80  feet,  and  its  height  20  feet.  The 
gallery  is  lighted  from  the  roof,  and  by  means  of 
sun-burners  at  night. 

ieeti?.— The  directors  of  the  Midland  Railway 
Company  invited  five  architects  to  submit  designs 
in  competition  for  the  intended  new  hotel  to  be 
erected  adjoining  the  Wellington  Station;  and 
they  have  selected  for  adoption  the  design  by 
Messrs.  Perkin  & Backhouse,  architects,  who  have 
received  instructions  to  commence  the  undertaking 
forthwith.  The  building  will  be  of  an  ornate 
character,  in  the  Italian  style  of  architecture. 

Vlv>erston. — The  Ban-ow  tower  has  undergone 
a repair  and  decoration  in  the  interior,  at  the  sole 
expense  of  Mr.  .John  Barrow,  late  of  the  Ad- 
miralty, and  son  of  the  deceased,  to  whose  memory 
the  tower  was  raised.  On  one  of  the  tablets  may 
be  seen  the  names  of  the  gallant  men  who  suffered 
in  the  recent  Arctic  expedition,  viz.  Frauklin, 
Bellob,  Crozier,  Kane,  Fitzjames. 

Carlisle. — Owing  to  a large  increase  of  members 
of  the  Reading-room  Institute,  ‘ says  the  local 
Journal,  the  room  became  far  too  small,  and  the 
London  Lead  Company  has  rebuilt  the  same  at 
their  own  expense  for  the  use  of  their  workmen. 
In  addition  to  the  new  room  they  supply  the 
members  with  coals,  candles,  and  a few  period- 
icals, all  free  of  expense,  aud  also  a free  circulating 
library  of  nearly  1,000  volumes  for  the  use  of 
their  workmen.  The  members  number  120,  and 
take  into  the  room  two  daily  and  six  weekly  news- 
papers, and  twelve  monthly  periodicals.  They 
have  also  a great  number  of  standard  works. 

Ushato  {Hexham). — TlieRomanCatbolic  College 
of  St.  Aloysins,  Ushaw,  has  just  been  opened  for 
the  admission  of  students.  It  is  said  to  be  the 
most  complete  ecclesiastical  institution  the  English 
Roman  Catholics  possess.  The  arrangements  are 
such  that  boys  can  be  received  at  the  age  of  ten 
years,  and  can  continue  through  every  class  of 
study  until  they  are  prepared  to  pass  their  exami- 
nation for  taking  degrees  at  the  London  Univer- 
sity, The  new  college  consists  of  a quadrangle  to 
the  north  and  a three-sided  quadrangle  to  the 
south.  The  west  wings  are  entirely  devoted  to 
study  ; the  east,  to  the  chapels,  &c. ; and  the  north, 
to  the  refectory,  offices,  and  servants’  apartments. 
The  whole  of  the  first  fioor  of  the  college  is  occu- 
pied with  dormitories,  one  of  which  is  190  feet 
long  by  a proportionate  width  and  height.  There 
are  also  rooms  for  a complete  staff  of  resident 
masters.  The  style  of  the  building  is  very  severe 
Ciothic,  and  it  is  entirely  erected  of  stone.  St. 
Aloysius’s  College  is  connected  with  St.  Cuthbert’s 
by  means  of  a cloister,  which  also  leads  to  the 
infirmary,  situated  in  a separate  court  available 
for  both  colleges.  In  St.  Cuthbert’s  the  whole  of 
the  offices  have  been  remodelled.  Two  chapels 
have  been  added  in  connection  with  the  church 
cloister,  one  dedicated  to  St.  Charles,  the  other  a 
mortuary  chapel  (in  memory  of  Dr.  Gibson,  the 
late  vice-president),  worked  in  marbles  of  different 
colours,  alabasters,  and  stone:  the  roof  is  groined, 
and  the  bosses  have  groups  illustrating  the 
Sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  the  RcsuiTection,  with  the 
soldiers  at  the  tomb,  ic.  Tiie  whole  of  these 
works  have  been  entrusted  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gillow, 
one  of  the  professors,  aud  to  Mr.  Welby  Pugin, 
the  architect. 

Hdinhurgh. — An  arcade  has  been  opened  in  the 
Parisian  style,  in  St.  Andrew’s-street,  a central 
locality. 


SCHOOL-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Worplesdon. — The  want  of  a parochial  school 
having  long  been  felt  in  this  extensive  parish,  it 
has  lately  been  resolved  to  erect  one  upon  a plot 
of  ground,  containing  three-fourths  of  an  acre, 
given  by  the  rector  for  that  purpose,  .and  situated 
in  an  eligible  position  near  the  rectory  house-  A 
fancy  fair  in  aid  of  the  funds  has  been  held  on  the 
grounds  of  the  residence  of  Mr.  William  Buvill, 
M.P.  The  proceeds  of  this  with  the  subscrip- 
tions and  a Government  grant  will,  it  is  expected, 
be  sufficient  for  the  erection  of  a suitable  building 
and  teacher’s  residence.  The  committee  have 
appointed  Mr.  Goodchild,  of  Guildford,  to  be  their 
architect. 

i^otiingham. — St.Nicholas’s  New  Schools,  which 
have  beeu  in  course  of  erection  at  the  corner  of 
Mortimer-street,  near  the  Castle,  during  the  last 
six  months,  are  at  length  completed.  Mr.  Wilson 


is  the  architect,  and  Mr.  Garland  the  builder. 
The  total  cost  is  between  1,800/.  and  1,900?. 

Barrington. — The  new  National  School-room  in 
this  village,  recently  completed,  was  formally 
opened  on  20th  September.  The  cost  of  the 
buildings,  as  at  first  erected,  was  about  300?.  Of 
late  years,  however,  the  accommodation  was  found 
insufficient,  and  accordingly,  about  a year  since, 
the  present  vicar  determined  to  appeal  to  the 
landowners  and  residents  in  the  parish  to  unite  in 
erecting  a room  by  the  side  of  the  former  build- 
ing, one  wing  of  which  could  still  be  fitted  xip  as 
a class-room,  while  the  rest  would  serve  for  the 
mistress’s  residence.  This  design  has  been  cainled 
out,  at  a total  expense  (including  the  school- 
fittings  and  the  formation  of  a playground),  of 
about  480?. 

Heston, — The  traveller  from  Hooton  Station  to 
Parkgate,  in  passing  through  Willaston,  will 
observe  a new  school-house  on  the  village-green. 
It  is  of  red  sandstone,  chiselled : in  front  is  a 
Gothic  entrance-porch,  and  a pinnacle  surmounts 
the  roof.  The  architect  was  Mr.  Walter  Scott,  of 
Liverpool;  and  the  builder,  Mr.  Hogarth,  of  Rock 
Ferry.  It  is  intended  as  a school  for  boys  and 
girls,  aud  has  been  built  by  subscriptions  chiefly 
, from  a few’  individuals,  without  Government  aid. 

, Parkgate  has  also  lately  got  a school-house 
built : it  is  for  an  infant  school,  and  stands  in  a 
retired  spot,  near  the  chapel.  Mr.  T.  M.  Penson, 
of  Chester,  is  the  architect,  and  Mr.  Grocott,  of 
Nestou,  the  builder.  The  site,  which  includes 
a play-ground,  was  given  by  Mr.  H.  M.  Edwards, 
of  Parkgate,  and  the  cost  of  erection  defrayed  by 
subscription  with  the  aid  of  a grant  from 
Government. 


WESLEYAN  CHAPELS. 

Kempsion  {Beds). — On  the  19th  ult.  the  corner 
stone  of  a new  chapel  was  laid  at  Kerapston.  The 
chnpcl  is  to  be  Gothic.  It  is  intended  to  accommo- 
date 400  persons.  Messrs.  Thompson  & Fryer,  of 
Derby,  arc  the  contractors,  and  Mr.  Charles  Day, 
of  Bedford,  the  architect.  The  design  for  the 
front  of  the  chapel  was  gratuitously  furnished  by 
Mr.  Robert  Palgrave,  of  Pall-mall,  the  architect 
of  Messrs.  Howard’s  new  iron  w’orks,  at  Bedford. 
Notwithstanding  the  erection  of  two  other  chapels 
within  the  last  two  years,  one  at  Pavenham,  and 
the  other  at  Jlarston,  Kerapston  chapel  ^vill  also  be 
erected  without  incmTiiig  any  debt. 

Droitivich.  — The  foundation-stone  of  a new 
Weslej’au  chapel  and  school-room  has  been  laid  at 
Droitwich.  The  buildings  are  to  be  constructed 
by  Messrs.  Wood,  builders,  Droitwich,  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  John  Smith,  ai’chitect,  and  the 
estimated  cost,  including  purchase  of  site,  is  about 
1,600?.  The  site  is  on  the  east  side  of  Queen- 
street,  a short  distance  from  the  Worcester-road. 
The  body  of  the  chapel  will  he  placed  10  feet  back 
from  the  street.  The  interior  of  the  edifice  is  to 
be  50  feet  long  by  30  feet  wide,  and  it  is  calcu- 
lated to  seat  370  persons.  The  roof  will  be  open, 
showing  all  the  timbers.  The  seats  are  to  be  of 
deal,  varnished.  At  the  east  end  of  the  chapel 
will  be  the  vestry  and  class-room  ; and  the  school 
(for  150  children),  40  feet  by  20  feet,  will  extend 
still  further  east.  The  chapel  will  be  constructed 
chiefly  of  rod  brick,  with  dressings  of  white  and 
bine  bricks.  It  will  be  of  the  Early  English 
style,  and  the  western  front  will  be  surmounted 
with  a bell  gable,  beneath  which  there  is  to  be  a 
lancet  window  of  five  lights.  The  porch  will  be 
relieved  with  Bath  stone  dressings. 

Bohtcalls  {Cornwall). — A new  chapel  and  ceme- 
tery have  been  opened  in  the  village  of  Dobw.alls. 
The  chapel  stands  near  the  centre  of  the  village. 
The  plans,  according  to  the  Cornish  Telegraph, 
were  furnished  by  Mr-  Henry  Rice,  of  Liskeard, 
who  also  superintended  the  erection  of  the  build- 
ing, which  was  contracted  for  aud  has  been  com- 
pleted by  Mr.  J.  H.  Bate,  of  Liskeard.  Messrs. 
Gourd  & Pollard  w’ere  employed  in  e.xecnting  the 
masons’ work;  Mr.  Wetter  doing  the  plasterer’s 
work.  The  style  of  the  building  is  Anglo-Italian. 
It  has  a nave,  south  porch,  and  north  and  south 
transept.  The  north  transept  forms  a vestry, 
over  which  is  a gallery  to  be  occupied  by  the 
Suudav  scholars  in  the  morning,  and  to  be  free  in 
the  evening.  The  walls  are  built  of  blue  slate, 
from  Doubleboise  quarry,  which  forms  a contrast 
with  the  alternate  blocks  of  red  brick  and  yellow 
stone  used  in  the  door  and  window  dressings.  The 
roof  is  partly  timbered,  and  the  whole  of  the 
woodwork  stained  and  varnished.  The  nave  is 
41  feet  by  26  feet;  transept,  13  feet  by  8 feet  6 
inches;  height  from  floor  to  ridge,  28  feet. 
Sittings,  220;  90  free. 

Hargrave. — On  the  19th  ult.  the  new  chapel  at 
Hargrave  was  opened.  The  building  is  of  Gothic 


style,  built  of  red  brick  with  stone  dres-slngs. 
Mr.  Richardson,  of  Chester,  was  the  architect, 
aud  Mr.  Hitchen,  the  builder.  Sitting  accommo- 
dation for  120  persons  is  provided,  and  the  cost 
has  been  170?.  the  land  being  given  by  Dr.  Davies, 
of  this  city. 

Manchester.  — The  foundation-stone  of  a 
Wesleyan  Reform  Chapel  has  been  laid  by  Sir 
James  Watts.  The  site  of  the  proposed  building 
is  at  the  junction  of  Chapman-street  with  Boston- 
street,  Hnlme,  Manchester.  The  chapel  will  be 
of  white  brick,  ornamented  with  red  brick  and 
stone:  it  Avill  occupy  an  area  of  1,157  square 
yards,  and  will  seat  about  600  persons.  The  cost 
of  the  building  will  be  1,600?.  of  which  600?, 
according  to  the  local  Advertisei',  have  already 
been  collected  by  subscription. 

Morley. — The  foundation-stone  of  a chapel 
about  to  be  built  by  the  Wesleyaus  has  beeu  laid 
on  ground  adjoining  the  present  chapel.  The  new 
chapel  is  to  be  built  of  stone,  and  to  cost  2,000?. 
upwards  of  one-half  of  which  has  been  already- 
promised. 


STAINED  GLASS. 

Brimpton. — With  the  view  of  perpetuating 
the  memory  of  the  Rev.  E.  Golding,  vicar,  a 
stained-glass  window  has  been  placed  in  Brimpton 
Church,  Berks,  from  a design  by  Mr.  W.  White, 
of  London. 

Eedmill. — A stained  glass  window  has  been 
erected  in  the  east  end  of  the  parish  church  of 
Redraill,  near  Belvoir  Castle,  Leicestershire,  by 
the  children  of  the  late  Rev.  Thomas  Po-aTys 
Outram,  M.D,  who  was  for  many  years  rector  of 
this  parish.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  window  are 
three  quatrefoils,  each  containing  a figure  hold- 
ing a ribbon,  with  an  inscription.  The  main  por- 
tion of  the  window  is  divided  into  three  compart- 
ments, The  first  contains  a representation  of  the 
Nativity : the  second  pictures  forth  the  Resur- 
rection of  the  Saviour : the  third  compartment 
displays  the  Ascension.  The  glass  was  executed 
by  Messrs.  Lavers  & Barraud,  of  London;  and 
the  stonework  -was  contracted  for  by  Mr.  Green, 
of  Denton.  The  total  cost  of  the  window  has 
been  about  100?. 

Axidlem  {Cheshire). — A memorial  stained-glass 
window  has  recently  been  erected  in  the  north 
side  of  the  p.arisb  church  of  Audlem,  by  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Barker,  in  memory  of  his  late  wife.  It  is  of 
two  lights,  with  lancet  heads:  in  one  compartment 
our  Saviour  is  reproving  Martha ; and  in  the 
other,  Mary  Magdalene  meets  our  Saviour  in  the 
garden  after  the  resurrection.  The  window  was 
designed  and  executed  at  the  works  of  Mr.  Wailes, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

Halifax. — Within  a very  recent  period  six 
memorial  stained-glass  windows  have  been  put  up 
ill  Halifax  parish  church.  The  last  oriel  window 
finished  is  that  in  memory  of  the  Waterhouse 
family,  and  the  expense  of  it  has  been  borne  by 
Mr.  Samuel  Waterboiise.  It  is  divided  into  five 
lights,  and  a subject  .appropriated  to  each  light. 
The  first  is  a representation  of  Christ  being  led 
from  Pilate’s  judgment  hall;  the  second,  Cbrisfe 
bearing  his  cross;  the  third,  the  Descent  from  the 
Cross ; the  fourth,  the  Entombment ; the  fifth, 
Christ  appearing  to  Mary.  The  window  is  from 
the  studio  ofMr,  W.  Warrington,  of  London. 

Sandxiford. — The  North  British  Mail  states 
that  a " large  memorial  window  has  just  been 
erected  by  the  family  of  the  late  Mr,  M‘Gregor,  of 
Finnart,  in  Sandyford  Church.  The  subjects 
selected  for  illustration  are  the  various  incidents 
in  the  sacred  narrative  regarding  Bethany,  more 
especially  taken  from  the  lltb  chapter  of  St.  John. 
These  are  treated  in  a series  of  thirteen  medallions, 
beginning  with  our  Lord’s  first  recorded  interview 
with  Martha  and  Mary,  and  culminating  in  the 
upper  tracery  with  the  Ascension  from  Bethany, 
aud  the  angels  appearing  to  the  eleven  disciples 
as  they  were  ‘^gazing  up  into  Heaven.”  The 
artist  is  Mr.  Wailes. 

Kildare.— 'Messrs.  Edmundson  & Son  have  just 
completed  a memorial  window  for  the  chancel  of 
the  parish  church  of  Fontstown,  Kildare,  Ireland. 
The  style  is  Decorated,  with  three  principal  lights, 
aud  traceried  head.  The  subjects,  which  stand 
under  canopy  work,  are  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity, 
one  in  each  light.  The  centre  opening  in  the 
tracery  is  filled  up  with  the  family  arms,  em- 
blazoned; the  remainder  with  ornamental  foliage, 
&c.  At  the  bottom  of  the  window  is  the  ijiscrip- 
tion  to  the  memory  of  the  Rev,  John  Bagot,  M.A, 
rector  of  the  parish. 

St.  Sepulchre's,  Snow-Ull. — We  continue  to 
receive  letters  on  this  subject,  and  find  it  neces- 
sary to  say  that  our  original  correspondent’s  note 
shnpiv  claimed  that  the  decision  as  come  to  did 
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not  militate  against  the  artistic  reputation  of  the 
unsuccessful  competitors;  it  did  not  depreciate 
the  design  selected.  The  features  of  this  are 
three  large  groups  in  circles : the  Crucifixion,  at 
hottom  ; the  Entombment;  and  the  Ascension.  All 
will  depend  on  the  way  in  which  it  is  carried  out. 


THE  NEW  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH, 
BRISTOL. 

SiE, — The  above  structure  was  opened  early 
last  month,  and  I am  greatly  surprised  that  no 
mention  has  been  made  of  it  in  your  columns,  as 
was  intended.  The  architecture  has  been  described 
in  a local  paper  as  of  “ the  early  decorated  period 
of  Gothic,”  which  it  may  be  intended  for;  but 
certainly  one  feature,  at  least,  of  the  interior,  the 
buildings  of  that  era  were  never  disfigured  with. 
This  disfigurement  is  principally  in  the  roof,  of 
which  the  deseviber  alluded  to  above  esulbingly 
says,  “ The  idea  of  a groined  ceiling  in  stone  has 
been  wisely  dissip.ated  by  staining  the  wood-work 
a dark  colour.”  In  other  words,  the  roof  describes 
a pointed  arch  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  is 
represented  of  stone,  supported  by  ribs  or  groins 
of  oak  ! betraying  such  poverty  in  church  build- 
ing as  I hope  will  never  be  imitated.  Apex. 


THE  HATCHAM  APPEAL. 

I Ail  happy  to  inform  you  that  the  appeal  in 
behalf  of  the  church  and  incumbent  of  Hatcham, 
which  you  kindly  allowed  to  appear  in  your 
journal,  has  not  been  made  in  vain. 

A committee,  for  the  liquidation  of  the  debt  and 
completion  of  the  sacred  edifice,  is  now  being 
formed,  with  the  e.xpress  approval  of  the  Lord 
Bishop  of  London.  Alderman  Salomons,  M.P.  for 
the  Borough  of  Greenwich,  Alfred  Rhodes  Bris- 
tow, esq.  M.P,  for  Kidderminster,  a great  number 
of  the  clergy  and  inlluential  gentlemen,  have 
already  sent  in  their  names  to  take  part  in  this 
charitable  work. 

Hatcham  Avas  formerly  a part  of  St.  Paul’s 
parish,  Deptford,  which  at  that  time  had  but  one 
church  for  a populatiou  of  27,000  souls. 

Hatcham  itself  now  contains  a population  of 
10,000,  and  but  one  church,  and  that  unfinished 
and  in  debt.  The  chuich  at  present  contains 
nearly  1,000  sittings,  and  when  finished  will 
contain  accommocbition  for  200  more. 

If  you  will  kindly  allow  me  to  add,  that  con- 
tributions, &c.  towards  this  object  will  be  thank- 
fully received  by  the  chiarchwardens  of  the  afore- 
said church,  and  promptly  acknowledged  by  the 
committee,  you  will  greatly  oblig^, 

CttAELES  F.  REDHAJT. 


BUILD  WELL  AT  THE  BEGINNING. 

'‘The  cheapest  is  the  best”  may  in  some  cases 
be  correct,  but  in  building  affairs  it  is  very  dif- 
ferent— the  better  you  can  make  your  houses, 
assuredly  the  greater  gamers  will  you  be  at  the ; 
end.  Be  assured  that,  if  you  expeiid  a few  pounds  ^ 
more  in  strengtheuing  and  perfecting  your  build-  I 
iug,  you  will  never  have  any  cause  to  repent  of  it. ! 
Be  convinced  that  the  thicker  the  walls  are, — the  ! 
more  perfect  the  roofiug,— the  more  water-tight  I 
the  whole  establishment,  — the  more  convenient 
the  premises  for  families, — the  better  the  venti- ! 
lation, — the  better  the  drainage  of  the  house,  the 
more  will  it,  when  years  have  rolled  on,  repay  ' 
any  such  a builder.  Be  aware  that  if  a “thing 
is  done  once  well,  it  is  twice  done,”  and  that  the 
commencement  of  the  building  is  the  most  couve- ! 
nieut  and  best  time  for  perfecting  everything;  ' 
for  do  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  when  once  I 
all  is  finished,  soi  disant,  it  is  a great  deal ! 
harder  and  more  laborious  to  improve  it  than 
to  do  the  same  when  the  house  is  being  built. ' 
Let  “do  a thing  well”  be  your  view  when  build- 
ing; and  do  not  act  like  a Guernseyman  who 

erected  a house  in  V Road  in  a very  curious 

manner,  and  no  doubt  at  the  time  believed  that 
his  new  plan  was  the  plan;  but  time  and  weather 
proved  tliat  his  style  was  not  a satisfactory  one; 
and  if  facts  will  explain,  I can  just  tell  you  that 
Ills  house  was  found  so  inconvenient  and  uncom- 
fortable, and  that  the  rain  had  made  such  inroads 
into  the  dwelling,  that  it  was  iro  longer  fit  to  be 
inhabited : so  it  bad  to  be  demolished,  and  re- 
erected, this  time  in  the  Guernsey  style,  and  I 
can  inform  you  that  now  age  and  weather  will 

not  do  much  towards  hurting  this  dwelling 

that  this  erection  will  not  be  taken  down  again, 
unless  it  is  done  by  some  earthquake  or  oilier 
extraordinary  means.  This  will  be  sufficient  to 
show  that  a thing  well  done  once  is  twice  done, 
and  that  if  this  house  had  been  erected  at  the 
commencement  in  a proper  and  solid  state,  much 


money  would  thus  have  been  saved ; and  is  not 
that  something  ? — Builders,  “ Build  well  at  the 
beginning.”  William  Miller. 


IMPORTANT  TO  TENANTS. 

At  tlie  Thames  police  court,  last  week,  Thomas  Collins, 
a broker,  appraiser,  house-agent,  rent  anti  debt  collector, 
valuer,  agent  for  a fire  and  life  office,  with  various  other 
professions,  and  an  “ etc.  ” of  Alpha  Cottage,  Paradise- 
row,  Rotherhithe,  appeared  before  Mr.  Selfe,  to  answer  a 
charge  for  unlawfully  taking  divers  goods,  the  property 
of  Mary  Caroline  Brown,  by  an  illegal  distress.  Mrs. 
Brown,  a widow,  and  mother  of  four  children,  said  she 
took  ahouse  in  Albert-street,  Rotherhithe,  in  August  Inst. 
Mr.  Brooker  was  her  landlord.  She  was  to  pay  quarterly 
if  the  house  suited.  The  bouse  did  not  suit  her,  and  she 
left  it  on  the  27th  day  of  September,  and  removed  ton 
house  in  Cross-street,  St.  George’s-in-the-East.  The 
defendant  came  there  and  seized  a sofa  worth  ten  guineas. 
There  was  no  rent  due  when  she  left  the  house  in  Rother- 
hilhe.  The  defence  set  np  was,  that  rent  was  dne  by 
Brooker,  of  whom  the  complainant  took  the  house,  and 
that  Mrs.  Brown  was  removing  her  goods  to  avoid  pay- 
ment of  the  rent.— Mr.  Selfe  decided  that  no  rent  was  due 
on  the  27th  of  Se;Jtember,  and  that  Mrs.  Brown  had  a 
right  to  remove  her  goods.  The  defendant  then  urged 
that  he  received  a warrant  from  the  landlord,  George 
Truman,  to  distrain  upon  the  complainant’s  goods,  and 
that  he  was  justified  in  what  he  had  done  by  that  war- 
rant. Mr.  Selfe  undeceived  the  defendant  on  that  point, 
and  said  the  warrant  did  not,  and  could  not,  justify 
him  in  performing  an  illegal  act.  He  thought,  how- 
ever, that  the  complainant  ought  to  pay  the  quarter's 
rent,  3L  lOs.  owing  to  Truman.  George  Truman,  the 
landlord,  wa.s  called  by  the  defendant  in  the  course  of  the 
proceedings,  and  said ; “I  don’t  know  what  I am  here 
for.”  Mr.  Selfe : “Nor  I.”  The  defendant ; ” Did  you 
not  apprise  Mrs.  Brown  that  rent  was  due  by  Brooker 
when  she  took  the  house?”  Truman  gave  an  evasive 
reply,  and  said,  ” No,  not  exactly  that but  added,  “ I 
told  you  to  tell  her  that.”  Mr.  Selfe  advised  that  every 
tenant  entering  into  possession  of  ahouse,  large  or  small, 
should  ascertain  that  the  out-going  tenant  had  paid  the 
rent,  parochial  rates,  and  parliamentary  taxation.  This 
was  a matter  of  the  highest  importance  to  incoming 
tenants.  In  the  case  under  consideration  he  ordered  the 
.sofa  to  be  restored  to  Mrs.  Brown,  with  2ls.  costs. 
Why  Truman,  however,  should  benefit  by  3L  lOs.  from 
the  widow  upon  whom  his  beagle  was  “ illegally  ” made 
to  pounce  for  rent  not  due  by  her,  one  cannot  well  see. 
His  suppression  or  evasion  of  the  fact  that  Brooker  owed 
the  rent  was  clearly  opening  a trap  for  the  widow,  against 
whose  goods  he  had  no  claim  whatever. 


THE  STRIKE,  AT  THE  POLICE  COURTS. 

At  Westminster  Joseph  Flockhart,  a painter,  was 
charged  with  using  threatening  and  intimidating  language 
to  Charles  Goldsby.  Mr.  James  Walter,  cashier  to  Mr. 
Froakc,  the  builder,  stated  that  on  Wednesday  he  took 
the  complainant  into  his  employ  as  a painter  after  he  had 
assented  to  the  ” document.”  At  dinner  time  on  Thurs- 
day he  came  to  him  and  said  he  was  afraid  to  work,  as 
defendant  had  told  him  he  was  a marked  man  and  he 
would  have  his  life,  in  consequence  of  which  complainant 
wished  to  go  back  to  where  lie  had  just  come  from,  St. 
Alban’s.  Charles  Goldsby.  complainant,  stated  that  at 
breakfast  time  on  Tliursday  defendant  abused  him,  and 
they  (meaning  complainant  and  others  who  bad  signed 
the  “ document”)  were  "marked  men”  if  they  went  to 
work.  At  dinner  time  defendant  brought  a gang  of  six- 
teen men.  They  crossed  the  road  toward.s  Mr.  Freake’s 
men,  and  one  of  them  said  he  would  kill  complainant. 
Defendant  was  the  ringleader.  The  accused,  in  general 
terms,  denied  the  charge,  admitting,  however,  that  he  had 
told  complainant  and  another  they  would  have  to  agree  to 
the  ” document”  if  they  went  to  Mr.  Freake’s,  and  that 
he  had  advised  them  to  go  to  the  Paviors’  Arms,  Johnson- 
street,  Westminster,  where  they  would  obtain  the  money 
to  take  them  back  to  St.  Alban’s.  Mr.  Payiiter  observed 
that  this  was  a very  serious  offence,  and  one  much  dis- 
cussed of  late,  and,  had  defendant  struck  any  blows,  he 
should  have  sent  him  to  prison  for  three  months.  De- 
fendant must  not  suppose  this  sort  of  thing  would  be 
allowed  with  impunity  j for  no  man  had  a right,  either  by 
intimidation  or  force,  to  prevent  another  working  for 
whomsoever  he  pleased.  On  defendant  undertaking  not 
to  repeat  the  offence,  and  complainant  to  resume  his 
work,  he  was  ordered  to  enter  into  his  own  recognizances 
in  2U/.  to  keep  the  peace  for  six  months,  the  worthy 
magistrate  intimating  that  if  any  one  was  brought  before 
him  who  had,  by  intimidation,  caused  another  to  leave  his 
work,  he  should  most  certainly  commit  him  for  three 
months. 


§ooIis  ^ccciircl). 

Illvsiraiions  of  the  Spires  and  Towers  of  the 
Medicecal  Churches  of  Enyland.  By  Charles 
Wickes,  Architect.  Loudon  : Thompson  & Co. 
Ill,  Strand.  1859. 

We  must  restrict  ourselves  011  the  present  occa- 
sion to  mentioning  the  publiciition  of  a third  or 
“Supplemental”  volume  of  Mr.  Wickes’s  fine 
work,  lb  contains  20  plates,  illustrating  -13 
spires  and  36  towers.  A smuller-slzed  volume 
would,  in  this  case,  have  answered  the  purpose, 
inasmuch  as  there  are  on  each  page  two,  and  in 
some  cases,  seven  towers  or  spires,  illustrated.  It 
was  necessary,  however,  to  retain  the  original  size, 
that  it  might  range  with  the  previous  volumes. 
The  fine  perpendicular  church  of  St.  Mary,  Saffron 
Walden,  forms  the  frontispiece.  This  volume 
and  its  companions  will  save  some  of  our  church 
designers  a deal  of  trouble,  and  they  may  really 
just  as  well  take  a whole  tower,  bodily,  while  they 
ai-e  at  it,  as  proceed  as  some  of  them  do. 

The  drawings  are  exceedingly  well  lithographed 
by  Messrs.  Day  & Son,  and  the  work,  which  does  I 


credit  to  all  concerned  in  it,  demands  a place,  not 
alone  in  the  library  of  the  architect  and  artist, 
but  of  all  who  love — 

” The  steeple  towers, 

And  spires  whose  ‘ silent  finger  points  to  heavenj  ’ ” 

with  which  our  land  is  besprent  from  shore  to 
shore.  As  Mr.  Wickes  says,  w’ith  Wordsworth, — 
' ■ ’*  May  ne’er 

That  true  succession  fail  of  English  hearts, 

Who,  with  ancestral  feeling,  can  perceive 
What  in  those  holy  structures  ye  possess 
Of  oruamctital  interest,  and  the  charm 
Of  pious  sentiment  diffused  afar, 

And  human  charity,  and  social  love.” 


Po^iular  Tables  for  ascertaining  the  Yalue  of 

Lifehold,  Leasehold,  and.  Church  Property,  ^c. 

By  Charles  M.  Willich.  Fourth  edition. 

London : Longman  & Co.  1859. 

We  have  before  now  mentioned  the  value  of  Mr* 
Willich’s  work,  and  this  is  made  greater  in  the 
edition  now  before  us.  A number  of  new  tables 
have  been  added ; for  example,  three  which  show 
the  prices  that  may  be  paid  for  property  depend- 
ing on  the  duration  of  life,  so  that  the  purchaser 
may  receive  a certain  high  rate  of  interest  on  the 
capital  invested,  while  the  re-investments  to  re- 
place capital  are  calculated,  on  an  average,  to  be 
made  at  3 per  cent. 

We  do  not  say  too  much  when  we  assert  that 
this  book  is  indispensably  necessary  to  all  who  are 
concerned  in  valuations  and  the  management 
of  property. 


IHisallaivta. 

Lectures  on  Social  Science. — A course  of 
six  lectures  on  this  subject,  embracing  the  relations 
between  labour  and  capital,  is  about  to  be  delivered 
by  Mr.  William  Ellis,  under  the  authority  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Council  on  Education,  at  the 
“ South  Kensington  ” Museum.  These  lectures  are 
particularly  addressed  to  school  teachers;  but  the 
general  public  will  be  admitted  as  far  as  there 
m.ay  be  room  in  the  theatre.  The  fii-st  will  be 
given  on  Tuesday,  the  11th  of  October,  and  they 
will  be  continued  on  each  succeeding  Tuesday. 

Rifle  Company  of  Artists.  — Mr.  Cave 
Thomas,  whose  proposition  as  to  rifle  companies 
we  mentioned  some  time  since,  has  obtained  per- 
mission to  form  a Rifle  Company  of  Artists  to  the 
Marylebone  corps.  The  committee  will  endeavour 
to  render  membership  as  inexpensive  as  possible, 
under  the  conviction  that  volunteer  corps  should 
be  permanent  institutions,  not  only  for  national 
defence  in  case  of  need,  but  as  tending  to  promote 
the  physical  loell-bcing  of  those  who  join  them. 
Admitting  this,  and  believing  physical  education 
to  be  of  paramount  importance,  we  gladly  give 
publicity  to  the  proposition,  and  wish  it  success. 
The  sound  mind,  without  the  sound  body,  is  of 
little  use. 

Glasgow  Church-building. — Dr.  Strang,  of 
Glasgow,  read  a paper  before  the  British  Associa- 
tion at  Aberdeen,  from  which  it  appears  that,  from 
1839  to  1818,  35  additional  places  of  worship 
were  provided  in  that  city,  and  53  from  1819  to 
1859,  making  a total  of  88  in  the  last  20  years. 
Increased  accommodation  has  thus  been  provided 
within  the  municipal  limits  of  Glasgow  for  73,625 
persons,  at  a gross  cost  of  444',3-18/. ; but  the  in- 
crease of  the  populatiou  in  the  20  years  is  cal- 
culated at  145,000.  The  new  religious  buildings 
are  thus  apportioned  among  the  various  deno- 
minations: Established  Church,  8;  Free  Church, 
35;  United  Presbyterian,  17;  Independents,  10; 
Roman  Catholics,  7;  other  denominations,  11. 
The  cost  of  each  sitting  provided  is  thus  returned  : 
Established  Church,  -U.  58. ; Free  Church,  5L 123.  Id.; 
United  Presbyterian,  6L  18s.  lOd. ; Independents, 
8/.  73,  lOd. ; Roman  Catholics,  4/.  18s. ; other 
' denominations,  6L  123.  5d. 

Experiments  as  to  the  Strength  of  Wire 
Rope. — Some  experiments  have  been  made  at  the 
Corporation  Testing  Works,  King’s  Dock,  on  wire 
rope  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Garuock,  Bibby,  Sc. 
Co.  for  the  purpose  of  proving  the  strength  of 
steel  wire  in  comparison  with  the  ordinary  wire 
rope : they  were  conducted  under  the  superinten- 
dence of. Mr.  Macdonald,  superintendent  of  the 
testing  machine,  and  witnessed  by  Capt.  Cornfui  th 
and  others.  The  first  piece  put  to  the  test  was  a 
length  of  3 fms.  clnHcoal  wire  rope,  3 in.  in  cir- 
cumference, which  broke  at  13  tons — a tension  ot 
1 ton  6 cwts.  above  the  nianuCacturers’  tables. 
The  next  was  a length  of  3 fms.  of  3 in.  ordinary 
puddled  steel  wire  rope,  which  gave  way  at  a 
strain  of  13  tons  15  cwts.;  and  the  last  was  a 
similar  length  of  steel  wire,  but  differently  pre- 
pared, which  stood  a strain  of  16  tons  5 cwts. 
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The  Phoxaetogeaph  : Self-Registeatioe 
OF  SouEDS. — M.  I’Abbe  Moigno  laid  before  sec- 
tion A of  the  British  Association  a collection  of 
sheets  of  paper  in  which  are  self-registered  the 
sounds  of  the  human  voice,  organ-pipes^  or  tuning- 
forks,  to  the  amount  of  500  or  1,000  vibrations. 
We  gave  our  readers  some  account  of  this  new 
discovery  long  before  the  meeting  at  Aberdeen. 
The  self-registration  is  said  to  bo  so  accurate,  that 
its  success  was  greeted  with  enthusiastic  admira- 
tion. This  continued  enregistration  forms  an 
undulatory  curve,  so  perfectly  and  distinctly 
traced,  that  the  naked  eye  can  easily  reckon  the 
innumerable  vibrations,  especially  when  it  is 
divided  in  periods  by  the  periodical  intervention 
of  a chronometer.  When  the  sounds  are  very 
nearly  in  harmony,  hut  not  in  perfect  accord, 
their  simultaneous  resonance  produces  heats,  and 
these  beats  are  perfectly  indicated  or  made  known 
to  the  naked  eye. 

Ae'Cieet  Glass. — Sir  David  Brewster,  at  the 
Aberdeen  meeting,  read  a paper  “ On  the 
Decomposed  Glass  of  Kinevch  and  other  Places.” 
lie  described  the  general  appearance  of  glass  in 
an  c-Ktreme  state  of  decomposition,  when  the  de- 
composed part  was  so  rotten  as  to  break  easily 
between  the  fingers,  a piece  of  \mdecomposed 
glass  being  generally  found  in  the  middle  of  the 
plate,  lie  then  explained  how,  in  other  speci- 
mens, the  decomposition  took  place  around  one, 
two,  or  more  points,  forming  hemispherical  cups, 
which  exhibit  the  black  cross  and  the  limits  of 
polarized  light.  In  one  specimen  the  film  was  of 
great  and  peculiar  beauty,  showing  a complemen- 
tary colour,  by  reflected  and  transmitted  light. 
In  another  variety  the  films  were  filled  with 
circular  cavities,  exhibiting  beautiful  colours, 
both  in  common  and  polarized  light.  Various 
other  remarkable  properties  of  other  plates  were 
described. 

Blasting  Opeeations.— At  the  Itassa  lime- 
stone quarries,  Beaufort,  about  three  miles  north 
from  Tredegar  Iron  Works,  the  blasting  of  an 
immense  mass  of  rock,  by  the  Tredegar  Iron 
Company,  recently  took  place.  The  quarry  pre- 
sents a perpendicular  face  of  rock,  about  100  feet 
high ; and  at  about  60  feet  from  the  bottom  was 
a ledge  or  bench  of  rock  varying  from  18  to 
30  feet  wide,  and  about  160  feet  long.  At  the 
hack  of  this  mass,  and  about  the  centre  of  its 
length,  a hole,  3 inches  in  diameter,  was  bored 
to  a depth  of  211  feet.  It  was  intended  to  bore 
it  to  a depth  of  30  feet,  but  “a  twist”  in  the 
hole  prevented  this.  The  hole  was  charged  with 
about  43  lbs.  of  powder,  and  fired  by  the  ordinary 
mode  of  squib  and  match.  This  had  the  intended 
effect  of  creating  considci'.able  rents  in  the  rock, 
radiating  in  various  directions  from  the  hole. 
The  next  operation  was  to  charge  the  bole  a 
second  time,  and  about  305  lbs.  of  powder  were 
poured  in  and  fired  as  before  j but  the  efi'ect  this 
time  was  somewhat  more  extensive;  the  dis- 
charge of  smoke,  rock,  iSic.  from  the  whole  repre- 
senting a volcano  in  miniature.  About  300  to 
400  tons  of  rock  were  thrown  down  in  huge 
masses  to  the  bottom  of  the  quarry ; and  the 
whole  mass  of  rock  forming  the  ledge  moved 
throughout  from  top  to  bottom.  There  must,  it 
is  thought,  have  been  no  less  than  10,000  tons 
of  rock  moved  very  considerably  from  its  bed. 

Montjitental.  — Speaking  of  the  O’Connell 
monument,  the  Clare  Journal  a-.  “The  native 
limestone  of  which  it  is  building  is  elegantly 
adapted  for  the  purpose,  as  it  retains  its  freshness 
to  after  ages,  and  is  superior  to  the  Portland  stone 
in  that  respect,  while  the  moulding  and  chiselling 
on  the  work  are  really  of  the  finest  workmanship. 
The  column,  when  finished,  will  establish  Mr. 
Carroll’s  reputation  as  an  architect,  and  one 
which  he  may  be  proud  of.  A few  trees  planted 
in  the  background  of  the  column,  so  as  to  conceal 
the  irregularity  of  the  buildings  in  the  rear,  would 

he  a great  improvement.” A monument  has 

been  erected  in  the  Sheffield  Cemetery  to  the 
memory  of  the  late  Mr.  John  Fowler,  .‘it  is  in 
the  style  of  the  “Renaissance.”  On  cither  side 
are  fluted  columns  carrying  an  arch  surmounted 
by  a frieze  and  cornice : behind  these  columns  are 
pilasters,  ornamented  with  incised  work.  A veiled 
head,  expressing  grief,  forms  the  key.stone  to  the 
arch,  and  underneath  the  arch  and  recessed  12  or 
18  inches  is  a circular  has  relief  representing  a 
freshly  broken  tree.  Below  this  has  relief,  and 
inserted  in  the  stone  upon  which  it  is  carved,  is  a 
white  marble  tablet,  bearing  a short  hut  appro- 
priate inscription.  Still  lower  are  the  base  steps. 
The  woi'k  has  been  executed  by  Mr.  Jasper  Fidler, 
of  Highfield,  and  the  sculpture  is  by  bis  son,  pupil 
’“  the  Sheffield  School  of  Art.  Mr.  Godfrey 
fejkes  furnished  the  design  and  models  eratui- 

tmisTtr  ° 


Me.  Sheeiff  Gabeiel. — The  new  sheriff,  who 
is  also  an  alderman  of  London  (for  Vintry  Ward), 
is  so  far  connected  with  the  craft  that  we  must 
ofter  him  one  word  of  congratulation  on  the 
attainment  of  his  present  position.  Mr.  Sheriff 
Gabriel  is  the  younger  partner  in  the  well-known 
firm  of  Thos.  Gabriel  &.  Sons,  timber  merchants, 
in  Commercial-road,  Lambeth,  and  is  well 
qualified  to  discharge  with  cre^t  the  duties  of 
his  office. 

SiE  W.  G.  Aemstrong’s  llYBRArLic  Machi- 
nery AT  Swansea. — The  whole  extent  of  the 
new  docks  at  Swansea,  as  well  as  the  river  float, 
is  furnished  with  Sir  William  Armstrong’s 
hydraulic  apparatus,  w'hich  opens  the  gates, 
swings  the  bridges,  works  the  sluices,  lifts  the 
hoists,  and  goes  through  all  manner  of  operations. 
The  extent  of  pipes  is  a mile  and  a half,  and  the 
pressure  upon  them  is  7001b.  to  the  square  inch. 
The  hydraulic  power  is  available  for  any  purpose 
for  which  it  may  be  required  at  any  point 
throughout  the  entire  length  of  the  pipes.  The 
ponderous  dock-gates  w'ere  opened  by  Miss  Talbot, 
the  daughter  of  tho  lord  lieutenant,  not  figu- 
ratively, as  is  usually  the  case  with  ceremonial 
“ openings  ” of  this  kind,  but,  thanks  to  the  inven- 
tion of  Sir  William  Armstrong,  literally  opened 
by  the  delicately-gloved  hand  of  a young  lady  of 
eighteen,  grasping  the  capstan,  boasting  for  the 
nonce  a silver  handle. 

To  Recover  Damaged  Letters. — Mr.  Alfred 
Smee,  of  the  Bank  of  England,  thus  describes  a 
process  which  he  has  successfully  adopted  for 
restoring  the  writing  of  letters  damaged  by  sea 
water : — The  letter  should  be  lightly  once  brushed 
over  with  diluted  muriatic  acid,  and  then  brushed 
over  with  a saturated  solution  of  yellow  fcn’ugi- 
nate  of  potash,  when  immediately  the  w'riting 
appears  iu  Prussian  blue.  A piece  of  clean  paper, 
folded  up,  was  found  in  one  of  the  caiims  of  which 
Captain  M'L'liutock  spoke,  on  his  recent  return 
from  the  Arctic  regions.  Is  it  not  mffikely  that 
a piece  of  paper,  unwritten  upon,  should  have 
been  folded  up  and  deposited  in  such  a cairn, 
where  no  written  record  was  found  ? May  it  not 
have  really  been  written  upon,  but,  owing  to  some 
peculiarity,  either  iu  the  ink,  or  iu  the  climate  or 
locality,  or  iu  both,  the  writing  has  become  in- 
visible ? It  is  to  be  hoped  the  relic  was  not 
thrown  away,  and  that  it  wdll  be  submitted  to 
some  eminent  chemist  for  his  opinion  or  experi- 
ments for  the  restoration  of  the  possible  record. 

The  Drinking-Foitnt^vin  Movement. — Two 
mural  fountains  of  white  marble  are  being 
fixed  up  under  the  portico  of  the  British  Museum 
— one  on  |each  side  of  the  doorway.  It  is  to  he 
hoped  that  this  is  but  a prelude  to  the  erection  of 
drinkiug-fountains  at  every  place  of  public  resort, 
such  as  the  National  Gallery,  the  Parks,  &c. 
Some,  we  are  glad  to  observe,  are  now  to  be 
erected  in  Kew  Gardens,  and  several  small  ones, 
of  porcelain,  have  been  put  up  at  the  Crystal 

Palace. At  Wellington,  a drinking-fountain 

has  been  opened.  It  is  the  gift  of  James  Oliver, 
Esq.  of  Spring-hill.  The  fountain  was  cast  in 
bronze,  by  the  Coalbrookdale  Company,  and  is 
placed  in  a wall  near  the  railway-bridge,  facing 
the  market-phice,  and  fixed  in  Griushill  stone, 
being  surmounted  with  stone  coping  and  orna- 
meiits,  executed  by  Mr.  Mort,  stonemason,  and 
the  whole  carried  out  under  the  superintendence 

of  Mr.  John  Barber,  surveyor. A new  Gothic 

mural  drinking-fountain  has  recently  been  erected 
in  Trinity-street,  Cardiff',  and  opened  for  public 
use.  It  is  recessed  into  the  wall  of  St.  John’s 
churchyard,  and  is  constructed  with  forest  stone 
moulded  jambs,  and  arched,  over  which  is  placed 
a canopy  of  Bath  stone,  carved,  bearing  the 
arms  of  the  donor,  and  surmounted  by  a finial 
in  foliage  at  some  ten  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  street.  On  tho  arch  under  the  canopy  is  carved 
a verse  from  the  hook  of  Proverbs: — “Let 
thy  fountains  be  dispersed  abroad,  and  rivers  of 
waters  in  the  streets.”  The  water  is  supplied 
from  the  Water  Company’s  mains,  and  delivered 
in  a continuous  stream  through  a group  of 
aquatic  flowers,  carved  iu  white  marble,  the 
waste  water  basin  and  cup-stands  being  of  the 
same  description.  The  pipes  are  so  arranged  that 
an  extra  supply  is  laid  on  through  a second 
delivery  pipe  when  required,  as  on  market  days 
and  holidays.  The  drinking-cups  are  by  Messrs. 
Guest  & Chrimes,  cast  in  gun  metal,  tinned  inside, 
and  in  the  shape  of  a cask.  The  fountain  was 
designed  and  superintended  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Palmer, 
clerk  of  the  works  at  the  new  cemetery  buildings. 
It  is  the  second  which  has  been  erected  with  the 
sanction  of  the  Local  Board  of  Health,  and  is  a 
personal  gift  to  the  town  by  their  surveyor,  Mr, 
Waring,  who  also  provides  the  water  during  the 
first  year  of  its  use. 


Tueeish  Baths. — Some  time  ago  you  gave 
particulars  as  to  Turkish  baths.  I was  in  the 
Crimea  and  Turkey  during  the  wai-,  and  was  much 
interested  in  the  matter  of  these  Turkish  baths  as  a 
physician ; and,  having  had  practical  experience  of 
their  efficiency  in  my  own  case,  as  well  as  of  others, 
I can  confidently  speak  well  of  them,  and  am 
seeking  to  know  how  they  are  constructed  in  all 
their  details.  I went  over  lately  into  Ireland, 
where  there  are  five  baths  erected  at  Dublin,  Bray, 
Cork,  Limerick,  and  Killarney;  but  they  do  not 
resemble  the  Grecian  style  of  Moorish  architec- 
ture.— M.D. 

The  Conservative  Land  Society.  — The 
twenty-eighth  quarterly  general  meeting  was 
held  at  the  offices,  Norfolk-street,  Strand,  on 
Tuesday  the  4th  inst.  Viscount  Ranelagh  in  the 
chair.  The  chairman  read  the  report  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  whicli  stated  that  the 
number  of  shares  for  the  quarter  amounted  to 
296,  and  the  receipts  to  17,123/.  11s.  Id.j  for  the 
financial  year  just  ended,  shares  711,  receipts 
-19,022/.  183.  I'Od. ; total  since  the  formation,  of 
the  society,  shares  15,093,  receipts  -107,973/. 
148.  5d.  The  total  sale  of  land  amounted  to 
228,117/.  2s.  6cl. 

iNAHOrEAXION  OF  THE  HHME  MONUMENT. 
— The  inauguration  of  the  monument  to  the 
memory  of  the  late  Joseph  Hume,  took  place  .at 
Montrose,  on  Saturday  before  last.  The  widow 
and  sons  of  the  deceased,  says  the  Montrose 
Review,  “ have  expressed  themselves  as  perfectly- 
satisfied  with  the  likeness  which  Mr.  Calder  Mar- 
shall has  succeeded  in  producing,  after  a most 
careful  study  of  all  the  existing  portraits  of  Mr. 
Hume.  The  statue  has  been  cut  from  a block  of 
indurated  Portland  stone,  and  stands  a height  of 
9 feet,  mounted  on  a pedestal  nearly  12  feet  in 
height,  unencumbered  by  ornament  or  mmeces- 
sary  carving, — the  right  leg  resting  on  a small 
pillar,  bearing  the  town’s  arms  and  name  of  the 
sculptor,  and  on  which  lies  a mantle  and  a book. 
Its  position  towards  the  south  completely  meets 
the  artist’s  views,  the  rays  of  the  sun  being 
reflected  on  it  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
day.” 

Accidents  to  Persons  and  Property. — Mr. 
John  Ejjps,  engineer.  Old  Kent-road,  was  super- 
intending the  sinking  of  a well  in  Skumer-street, 
when  by  some  chance  he  fell  down  the  aperture, 
a depth  of  70  feet,  having  an  iron  crowbar  in 
his  hand  : he  feU  on  the  pointed  end,  which  entered 

his  stomach,  and  killed  him. At  St.  Mary- 

Gray,  a load  of  bricks  was  being  conveyed  across 
a viaduct  on  a chain,  at  a height  of  42  feet,  when 
suddenly  the  chain  became  detached,  and  the  bar- 
row  fell  upon  a man  employed,  causing  a severe 

, fracture  near  the  left  temple. At  Accrington, 

: another  life  has  been  sacrificed  in  the  construction 
of  the  new  reservoir  to  the  Accrington  Gas  and 
Waterworks  Company,  a man  having  been  crushed 
to  death,  embedded  in  about  thirty  tons  of  earth. 
A number  of  men  were  engaged  in  a puddle 
trench,  30  to  40  yards  from  the  embankment  of 
the  new  reservoir.  A shaft  about  50  feet  deep 
was  sunk,  and  after  it  was  timbered  to  prevent 
the  sides  from  falling  in,  Mr.  M’Guirc,  who  super- 
intends the  construction  of  the  works  on  behalf  of 
the  company,  called  the  foreman  and  told  him  to 
commence  filling  the  shaft  up,  but  rather  than 
run  any  risk,  to  let  the  props  remain,  and  puddle 
with  them  in.  A man  descended  iu  the  cage  to 
the  depth  of  50  feet  to  pull  the  props  from  the 
side.  Several  props  had  been  withdrawn  without 
any  signs  of  the  earth  giving  way,  and  about  six 
feet  of  puddle  bad  been  placed  in  the  shaft.  The 
deceased  again  descended,  but  scarcely  had  the 
cage  touched  the  bottom,  when  about  30  tons  of 
earth  slipped  from  the  side  and  fell  upon  the 
deceased.  The  shaft  was  entirely  filled  up.  A 
number  of  men  were  immediately  set  to  work  to 

remove  the  fallen  earth. A most  disastrous 

and  fatal  explosion  took  place  last  week  at  a per- 
cussion cap  manufactory  iu  Whittall-street,  Bir- 
mingham. Human  beings, — chiefly  women  or 
girls, — their  clothes  rent  from  them,  their  bodies 
lacerated,  their  faces  hideous  with  blackness  and 
distortion,  were  thrown  iu  all  directions  j some 
with  their  heads  hidden  and  crushed  in  the  ruins, 
others  jammed  between  pieces  of  timber,  all  ap- 
parently in  the  agonies  of  death,  and  all  filling 
the  place  with  their  groans  and  cries  for  help. 
After  some  time,  eighteen  dead  and  shattered 
bodies,  very  few  of  which  admitted  of  identifica- 
tion, were  brought  out  of  the  ruins.  One  poor 
woman  left  nine  orphan  children  to  suffer  from 
her  loss.  Many  of  the  woimded  were  conveyed  to 
the  hospital,  and  many  more  taken  to  their  own 
bouses.  Twelve  or  fifteen  persons  still  remained 
unaccounted  for.  The  cause  of  the  explosion  is  a 
mystery. 
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DRAiNAG-r.  OF  Calcutta. — Wc  learn  from  the 
I Calcutta  Engineers'  Journal,  that  the  brickwork 
: for  this  important  umlertaking  was  commenced  on 
. Monday  last,  the  8th  August.  The  commissioners, 

> consbting  of  ten  or  eleven  gentlemen,  descended 
into  the  hole,  which  is  18  feet  deep,  and  Mr. 
Wauchopc  duly  spread  the  mortar,  and  placed  the 
I block  with  level  and  plumb  rule  truly  into  its 
[ position.  Tlic  sewer  is  8 feet  1^  inches  in  height, 

I 6 feet  3 Inches  wide,  and  the  brickwork  will  be 
1 foot  9 inches  in  thickness.  Its  inclination  will 
1 be  4 feet  per  mile. 

Water  in  Lighthouses. — Professor  Faraday 
’ writes  to  tlie  Times  giving  some  useful  informa- 
I tion  as  to  the  purification  of  water  contaminated 
' with  chloride  of  lead  from  salt  spray  resting  on 
' the  leads  of  lighthouses,  Ac.  wheucc  rain-water  is 
' collected.  The  water  thus  contaminated  is  peculiar 
i in  this,  that  it  does  not  lose  the  poisoning  sub- 

• stance  either  by  boiling  or  by  exposure  to  air.  The 

I process  of  purification  is  exceedingly  simple,  for  if 

• some  powdered  chalk  or  whiting  is  put  into  the 
1 cistern  in  which  such  rain-w'ater  is  collected,  and 
i stirred  up  occasionally  after  rain,  the  water  may, 

I with  the  greatest  facility,  be  obtained  in  a per- 
1 fectly  fit  state  for  all  culinary  and  domestic 
I purposes.  The  Trinity-house  has  supplied  this 

information  to  all  the  cases  needing  it  w'hich  have 
: come  to  its  knowledge. 

PfiOPEBTT  WITHIN  THE  ClTT  WALLS. — The 
; gross  rental  of  the  ninety-eight  parishes  cannot 
I be  fairly  estimated,  no  less  than  nineteen  of  the 
] parishes  having  blanks  against  them.  But  the 
I rateable  value  to  the  poor  of  the  ninety-eight 
I parishes  makes  a total  of  748,485^ ; whereas,  on 
I the  basis  prepared  by  the  justices  for  a rate  to 
i build  a lunatic  asylum,  the  rateable  value  is 
! 951, 646^. ; whichever  of  these  totals  may  be 
; adopted  as  a basis  of  a rate  to  repair  the  breach 
; caused  by  Paul  and  Manini,  the  amounts  convey 
I very  forcibly  the  idea  of  the  immense  wealth  of 
1 the  City  of  London,  as  the  p.arishes  within  the 
I walls  occupy  a limited  area,  and  are  altogether 
: exclusive  of  the  other  City  unions,  west  and 
: east. — Citg  Press. 

New  Joint  in  Joinery.— The  usual  process  in 
making  boxes  has  been  to  dovetail  the  sides  and 
; ends  together.  Mr.  Mine,  fancy  cabinet-maker, 

: of  St.  John-street-road,  London,  is  said*to  have 
: completely  superseded  that  process  by  his  patent 
" improved  selLsupporting  joint.”  Mr.  llinc 
: obtains  his  joint  by  making,  with  circular  saws, 

: two  tongues  or  fillets  at  right  angles  to  each 
; other  one  of  these  tongues  being  on  the  edge, 

! the  other  on  the  side  of  any  given  piece  of  wood, 

; thick  or  thin.  By  the  same  process  he  forms  two 
! grooves  in  another  and  similar  piece  of  wood,  also 
I at  right  angles  to  each  other.  The  two  tongues 
1 are  tlien  run  into  the  two  grooves,  and  a perfect 
I joint  is  described  as  being  the  result,  strong,  and 
i so  complete,  that  it  is  impossible  to  pull  the  two 
. pieces  of  board  apart  laterally,  or  in  the  plane  of 
; either  one.  By  merely  reversing  the  position  of 
. the  tongued  bond,  an  angular  joint  is  produced. 

1 The  process  can  be  adopted  in  the  making  of 
. wooden  or  stone  stairs,  by  which  each  riser  would 
- be  so  locked  into  the  tread,  that  the  stairs  would 
: be  self-supporting.  ^Many  other  uses  are  sug- 
; gested. 

Sale  op  the  Edinburgh  I'heatre  Koyal. — 
Government  having  acquired  the  right  to  purchase 
the  site  of  the  Theatre  Uoyal,  Edinburgh,  for  the 
' erection  of  a new  post-oflice  on  that  and  the 
adjacent  ground,  and  not  being  able  to  agree  with 
the  proprietors  of  the  building  as  to  the  price  to 
' be  paid  for  it,  the  matter  was  referred  to  arbiti-a- 
tion,  and  has  been  so  decided  this  week.  We  learn 
; from  the  Critic,  that  the  parties  met  on  Wed- 
1 nesday,  the  21st  ult.  and  were  engaged  till  Friday 
taking  evidence  as  to  the  value  of  the  building 
and  site.  Mr.  Joseph  Grant,  agent  for  the  pro- 
' prietors  of  the  theatre,  stated  that  the  proprietors 
I were  the  representatives  of  the  late  Mrs.  8iddons, 
i whoso  family  got  possession  of  the  property  in 
1811.  About  1830  Mrs.  Siddons  let  the  theatre 
: for  twenty-one  years  to  her  brother,  Mr.  Murray, 

I at  a rent  of  1,290?.  Mr.  Murray  complained  that 
1 the  ^theatre  did  not  pay,  and  Mrs.  Siddons,  in 
: 1835,  took  off  290?.  from  the  rent.  In  1851,  when 
Uhc  lease  came  to  an  end,  the  house  was  in  an 
I indifterent  condition.  It  was  then  let  to  Mr. 

. Lloyd.  The  site  was  variously  valued  for  the  pro- 
I prietor  by  architects  and  others  as  follows  — 
40,000?.  50,000?.  30,550?.  37,191?.  For  the  rc- 
ispondents  valuations  were  given  at  17,930?. 
14,392?.  and  20,777?.  10s.  5d.  After  the  evidence 
•was  concluded,  there  was  offered,  on  the  part  of 
i Government  to  the  proprietors  30,000?.  of  com- 
"pensation,  with  interest  since  Whitsunday,  and 
; expenses,  and  these  terms  were  accepted. 


The  Builders  at  the  Government  Works. 
— At  the  Woolwich  Artillery  Barracks  consider- 
able alterations  are  projected  in  the  range  of 
buildings  recently  occupied  by  the  Horse  Artillery, 
and  operations  have  been  resumed,  with  the  aid 
of  numerous  artisans  from  the  country,  and  of  men 
who  have  hitherto  received  the  dividend  of  the 
Conference.  These  men  have  verbally  acceded  to 
the  terms  of  the  document,  which  was  read  over 
to  them  by  the  foreman  of  Messrs.  Downes  pre- 
vious to  their  admission.  At  the  dockyard  forty 
artisans  have  commenced  work  for  Messrs.  Smith 
on  similar  terms. 


TENDERS. 

For  tlrsunage  andwaterworksinthe  townof  Fareliam  : — 

Henley  Si  Co se8,820  15  9 

Walker& Neave 8,120  0 0 

Edwards 7,293  0 0 

Ayres  & Co 7,317  0 0 

Phillips  7.212  0 i) 

Eades 7,070  l 6 

Bottomley  & Herason  6,969  1.5  7 

Bellingham  (accepted) 6,781  0 0 

Gillham 6,<ii0  0 0 

Rogers  & Booth 6,376  0 0 

Harcourt  6,222  0 0 

Richardson  5,442  0 0 

For  East  Grinstead  central  workhouse.  Messrs.  Peck 
& Stephens,  architects.  Quantities  supplied  : — 

Ellis .^8,800  0 0 

Fisher 7,450  0 0 

Smith 7,200  0 0 

Barnes  7,130  0 0 

Noakes  6.882  0 0 

Park  6,650  0 0 

Evans,  Brothers 6,26*  0 0 

Dancy 6,040  0 0 

Naylor  5,983  0 0 

Ayres  & Co.  (accepted) 5,94/  0 0 


For  addition  to  mansion,  Sunbury-park,  for  Mr.  Arden. 

Mr.  J.  Elliott,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  Joll: — 

Myers ^3,582  0 0 

Patman  & Fotheringham 3,472  0 0 

Macey  (too  late) 3,4-15  0 0 

Perry 3,277  0 0 

Carter 3,275  0 0 

Ashfield 3,258  0 0 

Hawke  3,!40  0 0 

Cooper  3,128  0 0 

Meader  3,000  0 0 

Ashton  2,988  0 0 

Hayne 2,967  0 0 

McLennan  & Bird  2,833  0 0 


For  two  cemetery  chapels,  lodge,  front  fence,  and 
entrance  gate,  at  Oundle,  Northamptonshire.  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Browning,  architect,  Stamford: — 

Plan  A.  Plan  B. 

Gann  & Howe.^’l, 431  3 2 ....  2,045  9 3 

Oates 1,375  0 0 1,895  0 0 

Jeffs  & Roberts  1,367  0 0 2,051  10  0 

Ellis  & Son  . . 1,284  0 0 2,036  11  6 

Bradshaw 1,270  0 0 ....  2,076  0 c 

Sneath  (aced.)  l,2ll  10  0 ....  1,789  15  0 

Bennett  & Son  1,671  0 0 


For  a pair  of  pumping-engines,  each  capable  of  lifting 
3,000  gallons  of  water  per  hour  to  a height  of  1 10  feet;— 

The  Butterley  Company ^'2,700  0 0 

Gray  & Son  1,650  0 0 

Horn  (accepted)  1,480  0 0 

Burleigh 1,350  0 0 

Easton,  Amos,  & Co 1,350  0 0 

Vass 1,126  0 0 

Gilbert  & Co 978  0 0 


For  building  a Workman’s  Institute  in  Euston-road. 
Messrs.  Wadraore  and  Baker,  architects.  Quantities  by 
James  Williams 

Walker  & Neave .^2,049  0 0! 

Welshman 1,720  0 0 

Lawrence 1,690  0 0 

Cushing 1,650  0 0 

Partridge  1,520  0 0 

Cooper  1,617  6 4 

Piper  & Son 1,473  0 0 

Wills  1 ,393  0 0 

Colls  & Co 1,300  0 0 

Picard 1,256  0 0 

Porter 1,249  0 0 

Ashby 1,221  0 0! 


For  the  Potteries  Mechanics’  Institute  and  Public  Read- 
ing-rooms. Mr.  Robert  Scrivener,  architect 

Arley  K-  Dean  i£'3,<:0u  0 0 

Jones 2,850  0 (I 

Matthews 2,777  0 0 

For  dwelling-house  and  stable,  for  Mr.  R.  Strong,  at 
Finchley.  Mr.  T.  J.  Hill,  architect 

Carter ^fi'i.iso  0 0 

Coulson; 1,125  0 0 

Fora  dwelling-house,  at  Forcst-hlll,  for  Mr.  J.  G .Lewis. 
Mr.  T,  Roger  Smith,  architect.  Quantities  not  supplied: — 

Nixon .s6’l,297  0 0 

Walker  & Neave 1,274  0 0 

Carter 1,150  0 0 

RiTig  & Stanger  1,130  0 0 

Woodward 1,100  0 0 

For  workmen’s  institute,  237,  Euston-road,  for  Mr. 
G.  J.  Bowyer.  Messrs.  Wadmorc  and  Baker,  architects. 

Quantities  by  Mr.  Williams : 

Welchman  and  Gale j^l,720  0 0 

R.  Lawrence 1,690  0 0 

Cushing 1,650  0 0 

Partridge  1,520  0 0 

Cooper  1,517  0 0 

Piper  & Son 1,473  q 0 

''■Viles 1,393  0 0 

Colls  & Co 1,300  0 0 

Porter 1,259  0 0 

Picard  & Co 1,256  0 0 

J.  Ashby  (accepted)  1,221  0 0 


For  enlarging  the  Queen  Hotel,  Aldershott.  Mr. 
Charles  Marshall,  architect , Farnham.  Quantities  not 
furnished : — 

Goddard ^£749  0 0 

Smither 733  n 0 

Speakman  & Haines 688  6 0 

Sneiling  & Nash 672  0 0 

Martiu  6l5  0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  St.  George’s  Brewen-, 
Portsen,  for  Mr.  Joseph  Lush.  Mr.  George  Rake,  archi- 
tect;— 

Exclusive  of  founder,  plumber,  painter,  and  glazier. 

Aylen  jt’l.oss  0 0 to  completein3months. 

Backhurst — ‘ ' 

Hodges  

Absalom 

Rogers  & Booth 
King  (accepted) 

Light 


In  deal. 


For  repairing  and  restoring  the  interior  of  the  parish 
church  of  Fennystanton,  Hunts.  Mr.  Robert  Hutchinson, 
of  Huntingdon,  architect:— 

In  oak. 

Matthews  ^918  0 

Ringliam' 900  0 

Thody  & Clayton  850  0 

Monks 798  0 

Bel!  & Son 79s  0 

Cox  & Son 773  0 

Ellis  & Son 595  0 

Kirkby 555  0 

Bunting  544  0 

Allpress 533  0 


For  the  partial  restoration  of  Astley  Abbots  Church, 

Shropshire.  Mr.  A.  W.  Blorafield,  M.A.  architect; 

Owen ^640  12  6 

Nevett  625  0 0 

Smitheman 500  0 0 

Exley 493  711 

Pickard  & Son 479  g 6 

For  the  erection  of  ale  stores  and  warehouses,  at  Stock. 


For  nine  small  houses  in  the  Victoria-road,  Hammer- 
smith, for  Mr.  Hewlett.  Mr.  W.  H.  Heath,  architect. 
Quantities  supplied.  Bricks  and  saud  provided  by  Mr. 
Hewlett : — 

Pilkington j6‘1,590  0 0 

Cowland i,.550  0 0 

May 1,180  0 0 

Smith 1,150  0 0 

Bray  1,066  0 0 

Cordery 975  0 0 

Harvey  892  0 0 

Newman  810  0 0 


For  building  a board-room,  offices,  &c.  for  the  Board 
of  Health  at  Fareliam  : — 

Cover it's, 50  0 0 

Tuttc  & Jugs  818  0 0 

Fullford  & Boys  (accepted) 793  10  0 


For  a residence  at  Forest-hill,  for  Mr.  Edwin  Jevvitt. 
Mr.  J.  G.  Stapleton,  junior,  architect ; — 

Winder,  junioj j^685  0 0 

Hammond  & Neward  (too  late) . . 650  0 0 

Cannon 485  0 0 

Raye  450  0 0 


For  drainage,  and  laying  out  the  ground : — 

Sharon  ^275  0 

Smith 238  0 

Bowker 203  16 

Freeman  (accepted)  I ..  202  lo 


For  warehouses,  at  Hanley,  for  Mr.  J.  Clementson.  Mr. 
Scrivener,  architect : — 

Watkins ^^646  0 0 

Jones 585  0 0 

Matthews 570  0 0 

For  a set  of  stables  at  Lower  Sydenham.  Mr.  Nicholas 
Lake,  architect ; — 

Buller .^395  0 0 

Amer 3)9  0 0 

Siigden 317  17  7 

Messrs.  Denton 307  0 0 

W.  & F.  Barrett 295  0 0 

For  erecting  a warehouse  in  Copeuhagen-street,  Wor 
cester.  Mr.  Thomas  Flewett,  architect.  Quanitics  fur- 
nished by  the  architect : — 

Wilson  £570  0 0 

Coker 546  0 0 

Bishop  448  0 0 

Hughes 428  0 0 

Simmonds 420  0 0 

Heming  & Son  (accepted)  418  0 0 

TO  CORllESPONDENTS. 

J.  W.  (muat  have  vend  our  remAikB  with  prejudiced  mind  to  aiTiv# 
nt  such  ft  fftlie  conclusion.  Those  who  take  the  path  of  renson  »nd 
avoid  partit-inship  uaually  obtain  the  thanks  of  neither  side.  \Va 
hope  we  have  better  prompting  than  desLio  for  temporary  npplnuse). 
— K.  K.  (should  enlighten  u.i  as  to  tlie  system  beforo  wa  can  apeak  of 
it).— J-  U.— J.  B.— J.  P.— W.  H.T.  (we  go  lo  pre;s  oiilThurjrlay  night).— 

8,— Subscriber  from  tlie  First  (shnll  not  be  lost  sight  of). — An 
Architect. — B.  P.— J.  K.— T.  8.  (next  week). — Inventive  (ditto)  — 
H.  G.  C.-J.  M. 

Post-oJp.ee  Orders  and  Pemittances  should  le 
made  ‘payable  to  Mr.  Morris  P.  Coleman. 

{5^“  NOTICE. — All  Communications  respect- 
ing Advertisements,  Subscriptions,  ij'c.  should  le 
addressed  to  “ The  Publisher  of  the  Puilder,” 
No.  1,  York-streef,  Covent-garden.  All  other 
Communications  should  be  addressed  to  the 
‘^Editor,”  and  not  to  the  "Publisher.’'  • 
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Town  swamps  and  SOCIAL  BPJDGES 

By  GEOROE  GOmVlX,  F.R.S. 

Price  Is.  li.1.  8to.  pp-in-l. 

"TliUwork  U -KTitteii  ill  a uoble  spirit.  It  is  by  the  editor  of  75e 
Kuildcr.  whose  profejwioDal  pursuits  would  notnndly  rciicler  him  con- 
veraant  with  all  the  eiils.  anrhitectiml  iind  nou-sanitiry,  iiihoreiit  In 
an  over-grown  metropolis  like  ours,  and  c.ap.-il>le  of  siuriicsl  iig  lemc- 
dies  snitAl.V  to  remoi  e them.  Each  is  so  full  of  tnliinldf  m.atter 
that  the  revitu.-r  hihoiirs  under  au  cinfturrar  <fe..  roAcMcr.  and  it  is 

.innai-Piitlv  Dde  f i '-1  a "f-'-isc  lunre  worthy  of  transcriptioii 

?hiS«iv  of  ihr  r.  .t  Ti.e  i.e«t.-e,  si.mU  as  is  Ils  sUe.  U a thorough 
exposition  of  the  world  of  London  « r.r-«Pl»  the  homes  of  the  lewt 
favoured  cl-^i-s  of  the  popnlation.  It  is  ornaincuUd,  well  m illiis- 
tmted  hr  uititiei-om  well  executed  oiisravmys  ; ami  u interspersed 
!rtth  mimewiruuomtloi..s,  both  iioolic  and  in  prose,  which  eiince 
MteiisiTe  readiiis,  and  are  aiiimaU'd  by  the  highest  i.htlauthn>py. 
The  book  ought  to  be  at  the  hand  of  every  well-wisher  of  his  stiecies, 
and  wpeclally  should  it  be  in  the  poMession  of  those  whose  mians 
enable  tlieni  to  help  to  erect  the  ‘ soevd  bridges ' that  ride  over  the 
• town  BWRinpa.'  We  heartily  wish  It  an  exteudeil  ciroulation.”— Flie 


’London  : ROUTI.F.PGE  .t  CO- ; and  at  1,  York-sti 


Tliis  day  is  imUished.  price  ii.  6(1.  P.art  IX.  of 

The  ENGLISH  CYOLOIUEDIA  of  ARTS 

ami  SCiKXOES.  being  the  Fourth  Livisl  n of  the  FJfGLISH 
CYfT.or.F.DIA.  conducted  by  CHARLES  liXIGUT. 

X B This  part  comprises  from  the  article  ■'  COIN  " to  the  cominence- 
incut  of  COTTON  MASL'FAlTURE.” 

Vol».  f and  II.  are  now  ready,  price  12s.  c.auh. 

The  following  Divisions  are  completed  ; 

BIOGRAPHY. 

l-ix  Viihmics,  price  31. ; or  in  Three  Voliunes,  half-bound,  morocco, 

GEOGRAPilY. 


NATURAL  HISTORY. 

Four  Volumes,  price  2/.  2s. ; or  iu  Two  Volumes,  li.alf-lxiund,  i 


. . e 21.  10s. 

»,*  Aliy  Number  or  Part  may  be  had  seinratcly. 
London  : BR.ADUURY  4 EVANS.  11.  Buuvorie-street,  I 


T 


HE  EDINBURGH  REVIEW, 

No.  CCXXIV.  will  be  published  ou  SATURDAY  NBXT. 


T.  BAIN'.S  PSYCHOLOGY. 

II.  A V1>1T  TO  ENGLAND  IN  1775. 

HI.  SIB  EMERSON  TENNENT'S  CEYLON. 

IV.  CARLYLE'S  FREDERIC  THE  OKEAT. 

V.  THE  URAEFITI  OF  POMl’EII. 

Vr.  TUE  VIRGINIANS. 

VIL  THE  ITALIAN  CAMPAIGN  OF  I8'9. 

Vlir  UNPURLISHED  CORRESPONDENCE  OF  JIAPAilE 
liU  DEFFAND. 

IX.  SENIOR'S  JOURNAL  IN  TURKEY  AND  GREECE. 
X.  8ECKF.T  ORGANISATION  OF  TRADES. 

London  ; LONGMAN  * CO.  Edinburgh  : A.  4 C,  BLACK, 


MY 


NF.'tV  WORKS. 

JRAL  TABLETS,  FONTS,  OHIMNEY- 

I'IECES,and  BALUSTRADES.  Four  Plates,  to  Bc.ile,  Js.  each. 


MONUMEN  TS,  TOMBS,  TABLETS.  GRAVE- 

STONER,  4c.  ; with  Details  quarter  full  size,  by  J.  ROBINSON, 
Aiilptor.  4lo.  cloth,  21.  2s. 

Also,  a new  Book  on 

EPITAPHS  (about  1,000).  Clotb,  price  6s. 

rulilUhora  : ATOILLEY  and  CO,  1(\>,  Great  RuasoU-street, 
Eedford  s iuare,  Loudon,  W.C. 


nUILDlIALL  CAMBRIDGE  COM- 

VJT  I’CTrnON.  to  be  had,  l-sist  free,  for  2Is.  of  Mr.  WILLIA.M 
YOUNG,  9,  ('anil, ridge  ViUiis,  Walhani  green.  Sketches  (from  four 
poinlf).  of  the  site  and  surrounding  buildings,  with  elevations  and 
eectiniis  to  l-Sth-iiich  scale,  showing  heights  of  existing  hbireball,  aud 
rooms  likely  to  la:  relained. 


M 


R.  WILLIAM  ELLISON, 

CONSULTING  SmiVEYOR,  of  STAIXSBY-RUAD,  E. 

Has  taken  Offices  ot 

13,  FF.NCUURCH-BUILDINGS,  FF-SCHURCH-STREET,  E.C. 
Where  he  continues  toailvise  BUU.DER-S 
On  BREACHES  of  CONTRACT,  DISPUTED  ACCOUNTS.  4c. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  ENGINEERS, 

BUILDERS,  SURVEYORS,  4c. 

COMPETITION  Working  and  Detail  Drawings.  Maps.  Plans, 
Traciuee,  Quantities,  Surveys,  aud  Prcfe-s.sioual  Aid  generally,  by 
Mr.  K-  BLli'HLEY,  8.  Fuimval’s-iun.  Holbora.  PEiiSPECTIVES 
outlined,  etched,  or  coloured^ 


Mr.  T.  Y.  KIMPTON,  Architect  aud 

Sun-eyor.  Hertford,  has  TAKF-N  OFFICES  in  LONDON, 
2,  ADAM'S  COURT.  Old  liroad-slreet,  E-C.  DispiiUd  accounts 
speedily  adjusted.  Artificers’  works  luentured  and  valued.  EsUtes 
surveyed  und  iiiappod.  Money  advanced  upon  freehold,  copyhold, 
aud  leasehold  proiieity  in  town  aud  country. 


p(AMBRIDGE  COMPETITION.— 

V An  ARCHITECT,  accustomed  to  prepare  siioceaafal  competition 
drawings,  is  ready  to  GliT  UP  Perspective  and  Coloured  DRAWINGS, 
in  tlie  beat  style,  for  the  above  conuietition,  or  to  render  toiuporary 
general  assistanco. — .address  W.  K.  Office  of  The  Builder.” 


WANTED,  a WORKING  FOREMAN, 

in  a Carpenter  aud  Joiner's  Simp,  a few  miles  from  town,— 
Address,  stating  age,  wages.  4c.  to  L.  M.  Office  of  ''  The  Ruilder." 


WANTED,  u PERSON  competent  to  t;ikc 

oliHTge  of  the  machinery  in  a building  estahlishiiient,  con- 
sisting of  mortising,  tenoning,  ami  moulding  lunchines.  He  must 
uuderstaiiJ  aharjieiiing  aud  working  eiicular  saws,  t-raperinc  aid 
shsrtieiiing  Tuaehliie  to-'ls,  Ae.  and  whatever  Ls  rei|Ui8ilc  to  the  ex- 
peditious and  efficient  working  of  the  m.-ieliincs,  Jii,(l  pi-oduce  Mtis- 
i'aetury  iroof  of  ability,  steaiiimss,  and  sol.rk-ly.— Apply,  staling 
terms,  to  L.  M.  Post  Office.  Llanelly,  C.iriimrtheii-hire. 


MilER  TRtDR. 

WANTED,  a TRAVELLER,  hj  Timber 

Mcri-'liaiiti  of  long  st.iii'Jiug.  A good  pra'-tical  knowledge  of 
the  trade  will  be  iudiniciisable.— .Apply,  by  letter,  to  B.  C.  Baily 
Broiliem.  3,  Royal  Ehtclmnge-I 


Ij^NGINEERlNG  PUPIL  WANTED.— A 

^ Resident  Engineer  upon  railw.ay  works  of  con.«ldemble  magni- 
tude, has  a VACANCY  for  a PUPIL,  wishful  to  become  practically 
acquainted  with  his  profession,  and  willing  to  make  Idmself  a-eful 
therein.  A preuiium  will  he  required.— Address,  A.  J.  C.  E.  Office  of 
••  The  Builiier." 


T IVERPOOL  INSTITUTE.— WANTED, 

I J a Clerk  of  Works,  Builder’s  Foreman,  or  other  Person  qualified 
to  TF.ACU  BUILDERS’  DRAWING,  and  to  give  Practical  Instruc- 
tion in  Roofing,  Handrailing.  Groining,  4c.  He  will  be  required  to 
Conduct  Rii  livening  Class  of  .Apprentice*  aud  Journeymen  of  the 
various  Building  Trades.— Api'Ui^atlons  to  be  m.vle  to  the  umler- 
sizued,  from  whom  further  Inlormalion  may  lie  obtained. 

ASTBUP  CAKlSS-.-Secxetaiy. 


PURVEYOR  WANTED.  — WEST  HAM 

kj  LOCAL  BO^VED  of  HEALTH.— Notice  ii  hereby  given,  that  the 
Local  Board  ol  Health  for  the  district  of  West  Ham,  iu  the  county  of 
Essex,  require  a fit  and  uomfieteiit  person  to  execute  the  duties  of 
Surveyor  under  Uie  Public  Health  aud  Local  Govenimeiit  Acts  wilblii 
the  sivid  district.  He  must  po^seas  a thorough  and  practical  acquaint- 
ance with  the  duties  of  a surveyor  ofroai,  with  works  of  drainage, 
sewerage,  aud  jiaving.  He  must  be  competent  to  take  levels,  to  pre- 
pare Ilians,  sceliuns,  Jrawings,  aud  estimates,  and  to  superintend  the 
execution  of  all  works  of  the  description  referred  to,  or  which  may 
fall  within  the  duties  of  the  office  of  surveyor  to  the  Local  Bo-aiii.  IL 
will  be  required  to  superintend  the  public  lighting  of  the  district;  b 
see  to  the  execution  of  all  contracts  entered  into  by  the  Local  Board  . 
aud  to  abide  Ly  and  fulfil  the  requirements  of  all  by-laws  in  rel.'ition 
to  his  offi'ic.  Uc  must  also  reside  in  the  district,  and  devote  the 
whole  of  his  time  to  the  service  of  the  Local  Board,  nnd  will  be  there- 
fore realriciid  from  taking  i-rivate  business.  Uis  salaiy  will  be  2501 
per  annum,  with  the  free  use  of  office-s.  Recent  testimonials  of  quali- 
fications and  competency,  with  jiartlculars  of  age  and  previous  occupa- 
tion, must  be  siui  to  me  at  luy  Office,  Stratford-green.  E.  endo 
" Applicsitiou  for  the  Office  of  Surveyor,”  on  or  licfore  MONDAY. 

Huh  proximo.  Siu-h  of  the  candidate*  ns  may  be  deetn^  by  the  Local 
Board  eligible  for  the  office  (but  no  others),  will  be  roqiiired  to  attend 
on  the  day  of  election,  of  which,  and  of  the  hour  and  jUace  they  will 
duly  lufi-rined  j but  no  travelling  or  other  expenses  of  a candidate 
will,  under  any  circumstances,  be  paid  or  allowed  by  the 
W.  J.  BARSHAM,  Clerk  to  the  said  Board. 


TO  ItKH'KLAYKKH. 

WANTED,  a FOREMAN,  iu  the  alteration 

I V of  a Gentleman’s  Hoiiae  a few  mlleB  from  Liwn.— Letters, 
tating  wages  expected,  where  laat  eiiiphiyed.  ami  refcreiio-s,  to  be 
nddressBil,  prepaid,  to  W.  S.  Meeara.  tViiickwortli  4 Price,  Wine 
Merchants.  6«.  Union-place.  New-roiid,— No  one  need  apply  who  has 
mt  already  filled  a siiiilur  sitmition. 

WANTED,  a first-rate  AEOHITEOT’S 

T V ASSl.'tTANT,  who  U fully  competent  to  take  the  If.ANAGE- 
JIENT  of  an  OFFICE.— Apply,  by  letlcr,  sh-itiiig  acquiremeuts,  to 
Mr-  ROBINSON,  1.  Calthorpe-ploce,  Gray's-inn-roiul. 

YIT ANTED,  by  a Builder  iu  the  country, 

V V a steady,  exiieiicnceil  5Ian  ae  SMITH  and  BELLHANOEIl- 
Tonstant  eraploymcnt,  If  suitable.- Addreis,  stating  uge  aud  salary 
required,  to  J.  F.  Office  of  “ The  Builder." 

■XlUANTED,  in  an  establishment  at  the 

VV  West  end,  a clever  FOREMAN  of  PAINTERS,  cajiable  of 
superintending  a lare  mimiior  of  men,  and  able  to  measure  aud  esti- 
mate for  his  own  work.  He  must  U-  a nnn-socicly  man.— Apply, 
stating  age,  where  last  employed,  4c.  to  C.  B.  51r.  HoberU’s,  Stationer, 
Arabcli.vrow,  Pimlico, 

\T7 ANTED,  a GAS-FITTER  and  BELL- 

VV  M.ANGER,  thoroughly  competent  and  exi>erienced  : none 
ithers  need  apply,  Gooii  rcferencea  required.— .Apply  to  H.  DA’SCN 
4 CO.  17,  Pitfield-street,  iloxton. 

■XXr ANTED,  a JUNIOR  CLERK,  5vho  has 

\ V a knowledge  of  the  routine  of  a Builder’s  Office.— Apply, 
jj  letter,  at  Maishall’s  British  and  Fiireiga  Lihrury,  21,  Edgwwe- 
road.  W. 

Atr ANTED,  .1  YOUTH,  about  14  years  of 

T V age,  just  from  school.  In  a BUILDER’S  OFFICE  In  the 

City.  A small  remuneration  would  he  given,  and  he  would  have 
every  opiKirtiinlty  of  gaining  an  infiglit  into  the  husines-s —Ad- 
dress (own  hauilwrlllng),  G.  W.  Mr.  Hawkin’*,  5-1,  BhihoiisRate-street 
AVithout. 

-IIUANTED,  as  ARCHITECT’S  ASSIST- 

V V ANT,  a Young  Man  who  can  DESIGN  PLANS,  PP-EPARE 
DETAILS  and  SPECIFICATIONS,  and  fully  carry  out  the  same  in  a 
workmanlike  manner.  None  need  apply  hut  who  aro  strictly  tem- 
pemte.  State  age  and  salary  required,  references,  &o.— Address,  B.  C. 
Poit-office.  Darlington.  ' 

TO  STONE  CARVERS. 

YirANTED,  a first-rate  GOTHIC  FIGURE 

tV  C.ARVER.  Salary,  41.  per  week.  — -Addres’,  Mr.  HENRV 
LANE,  Lower  Loveday-strvet  Birmingham. 

TO  AltCHITEtTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

YTr ANTED,  by  the  AdA'crtiser,  aged  26,  an 

y V ENG.AGEMEN’t.  Cm  draw  perspective.  Has  ii  knowledge 

of  taking  out  quantitiis,  .tc.  llefereiire.s  to  London  .A roll  1 tecta.  Term*, 
Us.  Ikl.  per  week.— I’leiuse  to  addreu,  Mr.  R,  U.  DAVIDSON.  49,  ISuck- 
jind-strect,  Hoxton,  N. 

■XITANTED,  a BE-ENGAGEMENT  as 

VV  ASSISTANT  inan  Architect’s  Office-  Accu«tomed  to  prepare 
working  and  detail  drawings.  The  country  iireferred.  Salary,  2os, 
Jier  Wtik.— Ad<lrt«,  F.  W.  12,  Gloucestcr-strcet,  Gloucester  gate, 
Regent’s-park,  W. 

TTT  ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  an 

VV  ENG.AOE5U^NT  with  a hullder  or  contractor,  where  eevcral 

years’  experience  In  an  architect’s  office  ui'ght  prove  of  advantage. 
Age  21.  Five  years’  refeieiice  to  present  employer.— Address,  W.  A,  at 
W.  Willey’s  Royal  News  Office,  Birmingham. 

TO  CARPENTERS  AND  BXJILDPJUt. 

TTIT'ANTED,  by  a Y'oung  Man  (just  completed 

VV  li’s  term  of  apprenticeship  with  a country  ran'cnteij, 
EMPL05'5IENT.  Respectable  references  c:iu  be  glvcu.- Apply  12, 
Park  Viliss,  Crouch-end.  Hornsey.  N. 

WANTED,  EMPLOYMENT,  bya  YOUNG 

VV  MAN-a  CARPENTER  and  JOINER,  who  has  a knowledge  of 
plans,  Rpccifications,  4c.  Writes  a fair  hand,  and  coJi  keep  time  and 
accounts,  callable  of  taking  charge  of  a small  shop  or  a job.— Address, 
D.  S.  W.  5.  KiiigVplRce,  Slonesend,  Borough,  B.E. 

TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

WANTED,  a SITUATION,  by  a 

\ V thoroughly  praetlcnl  Clerk,  either  in  the  OFFICE,  or  os 
CLERK  of  WORKS.  He  U a good  abstracter.  First-rate  tesUmouials. 
Address,  G K.  M.  Office  of  " 'The  Builder.” 

WANTED,  a SITUATION,  ns  CLERK 

VV  and  BOOKKEEPER,  4c.  in  a Builder’s  or  Contractor’s 
Office.by  a T'outig  Jlan,  who  can  l>e  highly  rccommeuded.— Address, 
R.  (1.  E.  I,  GiUingham-street,  Pimlico. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTEACTOK3. 

'tlT'ANTED,  bya  most  respectable  Man,  of 

VV  good  address,  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  duties  to 
fulfil  the  office,  a SITUATION,  as  CASHIER,  MANAGER,  and 
CLERK  of  WORK-S,  or  any  post  where  trust,  conftileiiee.  and  fidelity 
are  * ssentinl.  Undeniable  character, — .Address,  W.  C.  Mr.  Smith,  12, 
Ouwer-Btrect  North,  W.C. 

TO  OWNERS  OF  STEAM  MACHINERY,  AND  OTHERS. 

YTr ANTED,  by  a steady,  sober  Young  Man, 

V V a SITUATION  M ENGINEER,  to  take  the  iiiaiingcmeiit  <il 

euginas,  boiler*,  and  otlier  machinery,  la  a guoil  draughtuuaii.  and 
would  he  willing  to  make  himself  uwOil.  Can  be  well  recommeuded. 
.•Yddre**,  E.  H.  1.  Nottingbrnu-idoce,  Eost-ttreet,  Wolwoith,  8. 

TO  BUILDERS. 

'V’VT" ANTED,  by  a Young  Mau  of  practical 

VV  experience,  a SITUATION  as  CLERK.  He  is  competent  to 
take  out  quantities  and  prepare  estimates,  and  U acquainted  with  the 
general  routine  of  a Builder's  Office. — Address,  W.  J,  CKOUCU, 
Philip-lsne,  Tottenham,  N. 

TO  L.VND  AGENTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

‘XXT'ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  a SITUA- 

VV  TION  as  JUNIOR  ASSISTANT,  or  IMPROVER,  in  either 
of  the  above  offices,  ^ary  not  so  much  an  object  as  improvement.— 
.YdUress.  A.  B.  E.  7,  Compton-alreet  East,  Regent-square,  W.C^ 

TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

WANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  an 

ENGAOE.MENT.  as  AKCeiTECT’S  assistant.  Has  been 
accustomed  to  vUia  architecture,  Italia.x  luid  Elizabethan,  under- 
stands iierspectivc.  assists  in  taking  out  quanlUies.  Terms  moderate. 
Address,  OMICRON,  53,  High  Uolbom,  London,  W.C. 


TO  BUILDERS,  PAINTERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

WANTED,  a SITUATION  as  FIRST- 

V V CLASS  -WRITER.  -Willing  to  fill  up  his  time  witli  graining, 
4c.  Country  prefcired.— Address,  A.  B.  51. 17,  Chapel  street,  Fenton- 


WANTED,  a SITUATION,  by  an  expo- 

VV  rleni-ed  GAS-FnTER  and  BELL-HANGER,  and  GENERAL 
JOBBING  HAND.  Good  character. — Address,  A.  C.  22,  Bay-etrect. 

P.dBtoU. 

TO  BUILDERS. 

YTrANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  aged  29,  a 

VV  SITUATION  as  FORR5IAN  of  JOINERS,  or  to  take  charge 
of  a joli.  Good  reference  given. — Adilress,  N,  0. 1’.  2,  Sluiitrose  Vlll.ts, 
i’owiiall-road,  Dalston. 

"V^ANTED,  bv  a Young  Mau,  EMPLOY- 

VV  MENT.  of  an  EVENING.  Is  will  a«<iuaiiitcd  with  the 
routine  of  a Builder’s  Office,  Tracing,  Ac. — Addi-ess,  R.  C.  W.  IXacon’s 
New.*- room,  LeuJenhall-styBct. 

TO  MANUFACTURERS,  IKON.MONGERS,  SMITHS,  AND 
BUILDERS, 

TV/" ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  a SITUA- 

T V TION  ns  a first-rate  GAS-FITl'ER,  RELLHANGER.  and 
SSI  ITII.  No  objection  to  the  country,— Address,  S,  K.  38,  Tonbridge- 
street,  Euslon-rooil,  London. 

TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  *c. 

"XXrANTEI),  by  the  Advertiser,  a SITUA- 

VV  TION,  in  an  ARCHITELT'.S  or  BUILDER’S  OFFICE.  Is 

well  accustomed  to  drawing,  4c.  and  the  genera!  business  of , an  office. 
Good  reference  ran  he  given.  No  objection  to  go  abroad. — Address, 
L.  A.  Waterloo  Dining-rooms,  Birmingham. 

TO  BUILDERS,  PAINTERS,  AND  HOUSE  DECORATORS,  *c. 

WANTED,  the  CHARGE  and  MANAGE- 

V V MENT  of  a JOB  iu  town  or  country ; country  preferred  ; by 
a thorough  tradesman. — Address,  J.  W.  Mr.  Low’s,  52,  Peuton-street, 
Islington. 

T^ANTED,  by  an  experienced  Mau,  a 

T V Carpoiiter  by  triide,  ocenstomed  to  fitst-clars  work,  .a  RE- 
ENGAGEMENT, as  BUILDER'S  FOREMAN,  or  CLERK  of  WORKS. 
Ha-i  a go  al  knowledge  of  Gothic,  both  wood  aud  stone.— Address, 
-4.  1).  0-  Office  of  ” The  Builder.” 

TO  JI.tNUFA(3TUREES,  ENGINEERS,  BREWERS.  4c. 

WANTED,  by  a practical  CARPENTER 

V V and  .TOINER,  who  understands  the  building  trade  in  all  its 
branches,  call  inesaure  work,  take  qiuntities,  4o.  a SITUATION  to 
superintend  and  assist  iu  erectuig  buildings  and  genetal  repairs, 
iMicks,  patterns,  4c.  The  Advertiser  Is  now  engaged,  and  h.as  been  for 
some  years  at  a manufactory  in  London.  Good  references  can  be 
given.  Salary  moderate.  — Apply  to  M.  N.  10,  Biateme  jdace. 
Poplar,  E C. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

■^VrANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT  as 

V V GENERAL  FOREMAN  of  WORKS,  or  to  take  the  Mauage. 
mciit  ofa  BiL->iiicss.— Address,  X.  Y.  Z.  Mr.  Curtis's  Newspaper  Office, 
3.  Moretun-teiroce,  Pimlico,  8.W. 

GAW  MILLS.— WANTED,  EMPLOY- 

O MENT.  hya  Young  Man,  to  SET  and  SHARPEN  FRAME  and 
CIRCULAR  SAWS.  Eighteen  months’  character  from  last  place. — 
Addrew,  P.  H.  E.  32(1.  Eustou-road,  N.5V. 

TO  FIRE-BRICK  BUILDING,  BRICK,  TILE,  AND  PIPE-MAKERS. 

rilHE  Advertiser  is  iu  WANT  of  a 

A_  SITUATION,  as  CONTRACTOR  or  WORKING  FOREMAN. 
Uo  well  undci>taiids  malting,  burning  and  glazing,  Can  keep 
nccouots.  Age.  :U— Address,  JOSEl’JI  HALL,  Brlckmaker,  Wood- 
ville,  Burtoii-uii-Tient. 

TO  BUILDERS.  SURVEYORS,  4c. 

rpHE  Advertiser,  Avho  has  just  left  a sui- 

1 veyor’s  office,  age  21.  nf  industrious  habits  and  well  reconl- 

iiii-iidcd  for  piiuctuidity  and  honesty,  seeks  a SITUATION  in  either  of 
the  atinve  offices  ns  .lUNIOR  CLERK.  InipTineiueut  1-eingthe  object, 
a small  salary  wiU  suffice,— Address,  J.  H.  23,  Nottingham-street,  St. 
Marylebone. 

TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS. 

fpHE  Advertiser,  aged  20,  wishes  for  a 

J.  SITUATION  In  a BUILDER’S  or  AUCHITECTS  OFFICE.  A 
good  dmuglitzmau,  and  wUliiig  to  make  himself  generally  nsefnl. 
SUary  moderate;  good  reference.- Address,  G.  H.  5VE3T,  The  Green, 
Upiier  Mitcham,  Surrey. 

TO  PLUMBERS,  BUILDERS,  4c. 

^PHE  Advertiser,  a first-rate  Gas-fitter, 

J.  wishes  to  ARTICLE  himself  to  the  Plumbing  Tr.ulo.— Address, 
R.  T.  2,  Gr.inge-oottjt.  Catey-»trcet,  LincDlu’s-lun-tiolds,  W.C. 

A GOOD  BELL-HANGER  WANTED.— 

J~\  One  that  hoe  a knowledge  of  go*  fitting  preferred.  Good 
character  necessary,  us  the  situation  will  bo  periaaneut.— Apply  at 
188,  Piccadilly. 

TO  BUILDF.RS.  4i'. 

A BUILDER’vS  CLERK,  of  twelve  years’ 

/*  practical  experience  In  the  business.  La  open  to  ENGAGE- 
5IENT,  Has  also  h.vl  two  years'  experience  iu  an  EsUite  Agent’s 
Office.  Good  references,  ic.  Salary  moderate.  — Address,  A.  B. 
Mr.  CoUliiB,  Aoodcniy,  Castle-gate,  Newark. 

TO  CIVIL  ENGINF.ER3  AND  SURVEYORS. 

A N ASSISTANT,  tvho  has  had  mucli 

Xl_  experience  in  town  and  estate  surveying,  levelliug,  mapping, 
Ac.  also  iu  aewerige  and  other  public  works  of  towns,  will  he  .shortly 
ojien  to  an  ENGAGEMENT.  Good  references  or  testimonials.— 
Address,  J.  H.  8.  (i.  New  Walk,  Leicester. 

A THOROUGHLY  EXPERIENCED 

XA.  JOINER,  oged  33,  wants  EMPLOY5IENT.  where  trust  is 
required.  Would  not  object  to  a Job  at  the  Bench.  Good  reference. 
Town 'preferred. — Address,  J.  N.  H,  King  Houry-w.alk,  BalLpond* 
roail,  IsUugtoiL. 

A TOWN  TRAVELLER,  with  a good 

eonniH-tion  among  builders,  wishes  to  ENGAGE  with  a re- 
spectable HUUSE.  upon  small  salary  aud  coiiiiulssion. — Address, 
ROT.A,  City  News-rooms,  Cheapside,  KC. 

TO  NOBLEMEN,  HOUSE  AGENTS,  AND  OTHERS. 

A HANDY  MAN  is  in  Avant  of  a 

Aa.  RITUA’nON,  to  KEEP  HOUSES,  4c.  IN  REPAIR.  He  is 
tlinroiighly  competent  to  do  repairs  of  carpentering,  bricklaying, 
paLiiliiig,  glazing,  paiierhanging,  4c,  4c.  — Addres?,  A.  C.  care  of 
Mr.  Jlartin,  19,  ^utliwark-square,  Borough,  London. 

TO  ARClIITECrs,  SltRVKYORS,  AND  BUILDERS. 

A YOUNG  PERSON  from  the  Country, 

/~\  aged  21  years.  Is  desirous  to  ENGAGE  himself  in  either  of  the 
ahoie  prufpsaioiis,  in  London.  Hus  been  five  yeaiw  with  a surveyor 
and  builder.  In  the  country,  is  a fair  drauglitaman,  can  take  out 
ijuantlties,  square  dimensions,  writes  a good  liand,  and  quick  at 
accounts.  Go-id  refereuce  given. — .-tpply,  by  letter,  to  A.  N.  care  of 
Mr.  WaiTcn,  Stationer,  Royston,  HerU. 

A N AECHITECTUEAL  DEAUGHTS- 

J~\  MAN,  who  understands  both  Gothic,  Italian,  detail,  and 
lieraiicctive  drawings,  is  desirous  ot  a EE-ENGAGEMENT. — Address, 
B.  Z.  Willey’s  Eoyal  News  Office,  Birmingham. 
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The  Social  Science  Association. 


HE  National 
Association  for 
the  Promotion  of 
Social  Science  is 
holding  its  an- 
nual meeting  in 
Bmdford,  York- 
shire. Some  elo- 
fj^nent  addresses, 
as  will  bo  seen, 
have  been  deli- 
vered, a largo 
number  of  jiapcrs 
read,  and  more 
contributed  for 
approval,  Ifthere 
has  been  scarcely 
that  rush  for 
tickets  that  there 
was  at  Liverpool; 
if  in  the  area  of 
St.  George’s  Hall  on  the  principal  occasions 
some  of  the  seats  were  empty ; it  is  only  what 
might  be  anticipated  from  the  difference  in 
the  age  of  the  two  places,  and  the  habits  of  its 
occupants.  Twenty  years  ago,  Bradford  was  a 
comparatively  unimportant  2>lace,  and  many  of 
its  principal  inhabitants  are  the  very  men 
who,  architects  at  the  same  time  of  their  own 
fortunes,  have  made  it  what  it  is.  There  is 
great  wealth  in  the  town  : men  are  ijointed  to, 
and  to  their  credit,  as  worth  a quarter  of  a 
million  of  money,  and  more,  who  have  carried 
a jjack  in  the  town,  or  swept  out  a shop,  but 
perhai)s  have  less  cultivation  than  woixld  incline 
them,  in  the  first  instance,  to  antici23ate  2dca- 
3ure  or  instruction  from  Social  Science.  With 


the  rising  generation  it  is  of  course  different, 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  visit  of 


the  As.sociation  will  give  a healthful  impulse 
to  important  movements  in  the  town.  To  the 
majority  of  the  London  visitors,  Bradford  is  as 
great  a novelty  as  Social  Science  to  xnany  of 
the  Bradfordians.  They  have  seen  with  asto- 
nishment its  numerous  fine  warehouses  in 
stone,  the  congeries  of  short  streets,  all 
running  against  one  another,  and  leading  no- 
where directly,  that  form  the  town  ; its  very 
handsome  Music-hall,  and  its  remarkable  posi- 
tion on  the  side  of  hills,  which  renders  its 
a2ipearance  at  night,  seen  from  a distance, 
with  long  ranges  of  lights  running  upwards 
almost  till  they  arc  lost  in  the  sky  and  jostle 
the  stars,  surprising  and  beaixtiful.  St.  George’s 
Hall,  where  the  chief  meetings  are  being  held, 
was  built  about  six  years  ago,  at  a cost  of 
15,000^.  as  our  readers  wiU  remember,  from 
the  designs  of  Messrs.  Lockw'ood  and  Mawson, 
the  leading  architects  of  the  district,  under 
whose  superintendence  Saltairc  also  (wliich  is 
close  by)  was  erected.  The  hall,  within  the 
walls,  is  l.o2  feet  long,  76  feet  wide,  and  50 
feet  8 inches  high  ; that  is,  the  width  is  half 
the  length,  and  the  height  is  two-thirds  the 
width,  to  meet  an  acoustical  theory  held  by 
Mr.  Lockwood,  w’hich  at  any  rate  has  not  dis- 
rppointed  in  the  present  case,  for  the  hall  is 
remarkably  good  for  hearing  in. 

On  Monday  evening  Lord  Shaftesbury 
epened  the  Congress,  and  for  the  first  time  in 
his  life,  as  he  said,  read  an  address,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  made  special  reference  to 
the^  aid  the  objects  of  the  Association  were 
deriving  from  the  share  that  women  had  taken 
.n  its  business  : — 


“We  have  seen  the  profitable  results,”  he  said, 
“in  the  various  publications  they  have  issued, 
replete  with  feminine  acuteness  of  observation 
ind  minuteness  of  detail,  composed  in  a clear  and 
winning  style,  and  calculated  to  render  sanitary 
science  and  sanitary  practice  intelligible  aud  ac- 
ceptable in  the  daily,  nay  hourly,  walks  of  hum- 
blest life.  This  is  no  trilling  advantage,  to  have 
gained  the  whole  female  sex  as  our  sympathisers 


and  fellow  labourers.  I say  nothing  of  having 
thus  added  to  our  forces  one-half  of  creation ; but 
I insist  on  the  value  and  peculiar  nature  of  the 
assistance:  men  may  discover  principles,  write 
big  treatises,  and  indicate  and  do  what  must  be 
done  on  a large  scale;  but  the  instant  the  work 
becomes  minute,  individual,  and  personal, — the 
instant  that  it  loaves  the  open  field,  and  touches 
the  home, — the  instant  it  requires  tact,  sentiment, 
and  delicacy^, — from  that  instant  it  passes  into  the 
hands  of  woman.  It  is  essentially  their  province, 
in  which  may  he  exercised  all  their  moral  powers, 
and  all  Intellectual  faculties.  It  will  give  them 
their  full  share  in  the  vast  operations  that  the 
world  is  yet  to  see;  and  while  the  multiplication 
of  Great  Easterns,  of  Atlantic  Telegraphs,  and 
Lord  Rosse’s  telescopes  (deiiartments  of  intellect 
arrogated  to  themselves  by  the  male  sex,  and  in- 
ventions, in  fact,  to  give  greater  ease  to  the 
already  easy  of  mankind),  while  these  add,  day  by 
day,  to  the  wonder  and  activity  of  the  inhabitants 
of  every  clime,  woman  will  interpose  to  save  the 
millions  from  neglect,  and  will  labour  to  show 
that  ‘the  mint,  the  anise,  and  the  cummin’  are 
as  much  the  care  of  a thoughtful  Providence,  as 
the  mightiest  of  the  cedars  of  Lebanon.  Let  me 
not  be  supposed  to  decry  arcba:ology,  science, 
geology,  or  anything  that  exercises  and  enriches 
the  understanding  ; anything  that  gives  the  Intel- 
lectual an  ascendancy  over  the  sensual  part  of 
man.  I admit  their  value,  nay,  their  necessity. 
It  is  desirable — it  is  more — it  is  indispensable  to 
have  something  to  employ  all  tastes,  all  mental 
qualifications,  each  one  according  to  its  bent  and 
genius.  But  on  an  anniversary  such  as  this,  we  are 
called  to  consider  the  greatest  amount  of  interest 
and  improvement  for  the  greatest  number ; but 
the  pursuits  to  which  I have  alluded  cannot, 
undoubtedly,  touch  the  masses  so  deeply  as  those 
which  affect  their  daily  life : they  are  far  more 
the  business  of  leisure  and  education  ; while  ours 
are  only  preliminaries  to  an  enlarged  state  of 
things,  when  such  studies  may  he  more  generally 
adopted,  because  more  easily  pursued.  Let  us, 
ourselves,  see,  and  teach  the  peoifie  to  see,  that 
their  social,  but  removable,  discomforts  fret  and 
enfeeble  them,  and  render  them  unfit  for  higher 
thoughts.  Nor  are  the  wealthier  and  more  re- 
fined classes,  when  duly  informed  of  these 
matters,  without  nioi'al  and  material  interest  in 
them.  They  will  relish  an  old  tower,  an  ichthyo- 
saurus, or  a treatise  on  electricity,  much  more 
when  they  find  reformation  on  the  increase, 
disease  on  the  decrease,  and  a better  compre- 
hension and  practice,  by  all  classes,  of  the  prin- 
ciples and  purposes  of  social  life.” 

The  speaker  urged  the  necessity  there  was 
for  a cahii,  constant,  and  preventive  policy, 
always  on  the  watch,  giving  notice  of  every 
form  of  evil,  and  every  opportunity  of  good  ; 
listened  to  with  favour  ; and  weighed,  wlicn  it 
speaks,  with  due  deliberation  ; a frame  of 
mind  which  we  cannot  hope  will  arise  until 
the  common  sense  of  the  pnhlic  shall  have 
been  enlightened  by  various  and  sustained 
information,  inqnessed  by  the  convictions  of 
duty,  and  brought  to  a sentiment  of  confidence 
both  in  the  measures  and  in  the  men  who  are 
to  carry  them  into  execution.  If  this  were  the 
normal  position  of  the  British  mind,  we  should 
have  little  difficulty  in  persuading  it  to  “ refuse 
the  evil,  and  to  choose  the  good.”  And  he  went 
on  to  touch  most  of  the  subjects  included  in 
the  2>rogramme  of  tlie  association.  It  was  a 
general,  healthful,  and  useful  address. 

Lord  Brougham  moved  a vote  of  thanks  to 
Lord  John  Russell,  the  president  of  last  year  : 
and  the  Right  Hon.  Joseph  Napier,  and  others, 
spoke  briefly. 

On  Tuesday  morning  Lord  Brougham  de- 
livered liis  annual  address.  It  occupied  two 
hours  in  reading,  aud  -was  for  the  most  part 
distinctly  given.  Speaking  of  the  evils  pro- 
duced by  over-working,  and  the  good  results 
which  had  followed  the  efforts  made  to  restrict 
the  hours  of  labour,  Lord  Brougham  said  : — 

“What  has  been  done  has,  indeed,  merits  of  a 
peculiar  kind ; for,  while  other  plans  operate 
indirectly  and  gradually,  the  benefits  of  this  are 
direct  and  immediate.  The  health,  the  in- 
struction, the  morals  of  the  community  are 
directly  improved  by  the  action  apifiied — and 
improved  at  once.  The  class,  too,  thus  benefited, 
is  the  most  important  of  the  children  of  toil — 
those  in  whose  work  the  mind  is  most  employed. 
But  it  comprises,  also,  our  artisans;  those  whose 
talents  and  industry  make  England  the  great 
capital  of  manufactures;  whose  e.xquisite  skill  and 


admirable  dexterity  bear  the  fame  of  our  arts 
into  every  sea  that  a ship  can  plough,  teaching 
envy  to  the  proudest  of  our  rivals,  and  veneration 
to  every  tribe,  however  remote,  as  soon  as  its 
existence  becomes  known.  Of  the  working  classes 
at  large,  if  not  the  besetting  sins,  certainly  the 
most  pernicious  failings  are  improvidence  and 
intemperance;  aud  as  there  can  he  no  greater 
evils  than  what  proceed  from  these  sources,  it  is 
fortunate  that  a remedy  can  be  apiffied,  certainly 
to  mitigate,  possibly  even  to  eflect  an  absolute 
cure.  The  two  failings  are  no  doubt  closely  con- 
nected ; but  it  is  fit  that  they  be  considered  apart, 
as  in  some  material  respects  they  are  not  co- 
extensive, imjjrovidence  having  the  wider  scope 
and  more  general  operation.  It  is  well  said  by 
Mr.  Erskine  Clarke,  in  his  very  useful  paper  at 
the  Congress  of  1857,  that  ‘ the  great  problem  of 
social  economy  is  how  to  help  the  working  people 
to  keep  themselves  with  their  own  money’  (in 
other  words  to  teach  them  provident  habits);  and 
the  plan  which  he  strongly  presses,  and  which 
Mr.  Aliroyd,  in  an  able  and  important  paper  last 
year,  more  fully  illustrated,  is  the  establishment  of 
Penny  Savings’  Banks.  The  great  step  made 
fifty  j’ears  ago,  and  which  we  owe  to  a most 
wise  and  pious  pastor  of  the  Scottish  church,  my 
revered  friend  Dr.  H.  Duncan,  was  the  insti- 
tution of  Savings’  Banks,  which  received  all 
deposits  of  a shilling  and  upwards.  These 
very  soon  extended  almost  over  the  whole 
island.  By  the  last  returns  there  have  been  de- 
posited above  32,000,000/.  by  1,310,000  contri- 
butors. But  in  this,  as  in  all  other  institutions 
for  promoting  popular  im2xrovement,  it  has  been 
found  that  they  do  not  at  first  reach  the  class  for 
whoso  benefit  they  are  chiefly  designed,  but  a 
class  somewhat  above  them ; and  the  proportion 
of  very  small  deposits  clearly  showed  the  tendency 
of  the  humbler  classes  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
banks  as  far  as  their  rules  allow;  for  85  per  cent, 
of  the  amount  which  has  just  been  mentioned  was 
for  sums  of  an  average  not  exceeding  12/.  It 
thus  became  manifest  that  sums  below  Is.  ought 
to  be  received,  and  Dr.  Chalmers  proposed  the 
Penny  Bank,  which  completelysucceeded.  Without 
the  knowledge  of  his  suggestion  and  its  success, 
the  same  thing  was  tried  and  succeeded  perfectly 
at  Birmingham,  Halifax,  Derby,  Hull,  and  many 
other  places.  In  Birmingham,  in  1856,  81,000 
accounts  were  opened  for  sums  of  Id.  and  up- 
wards, 11,500/.  being  paid  in,  of  which  10,700/. 
were  drawn  out,  clearly  showing  that  the  banks 
are  used  as  tliey  were  intended,  for  a temporary 
deposit,  and  for  keeping  the  money  till  wanted  ; 
but  without  the  banks  the  pence  would  be  squan- 
dered in  providing  some  indulgence,  probably 
drink.  The  great  object  is  teaching  the  working 
men  to  begin  saving  : once  beginning,  he  will  add 
to  the  little  hoard,  and  when  it  reaches  a certain 
amount  he  will  keep  it,  unless  driven  by  bad  times, 
by  disease,  or  other  accident,  to  encroach  upon  it. 
But  we  may  safely  affirm  that  a most  salutary 
change  is  made  in  a man’s  habits,  perhaps  in  his 
character,  by  his  beginning  to  save  for  whatever 
purpose,  and  that  providence  in  this  one  and 
very  material  particular  will  become  the  habit 
generally  of  bis  mind.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
our  attention  may  be  called  during  this  meeting 
to  the  proposal  of  Mr.  Sikes,  for  applying  money- 
order  offices  in  the  Post-office  department  to  the 
purposes  of  savings  banks,  or,  230ssibly,  in  some 
cases,  as  a substitute  for  them.” 

He  dwelt  at  veiy  considerable  length  on  the 
evils  of  intem2)erance,  sUxting,  as  one  of  the 
smallest  parts  of  the  evil,  that  at  least  ten 
times  as  much  money  is  spent  upon  drink  as 
upon  2mblications  of  all  kinds, — 

“ That  repressive  measures  are  loudly  called  for 
in  this  country  it  is  difficult  to  deny;  but  ifthere 
are  objections  to  these,  chiefly  from  the  public 
mhid  not  being  prepared  for  them,  at  least  we  can 
cease  to  encourage  intemperance  by  treating  it  as 
venial,  and  by  suffering  pernicious  customs  to  be 
continued  n2>parently  for  its  protection.  Not  only 
do  those  greatly  err,  but  they  are  positively  cri- 
minal, who  treat  the  subject  lightly;  and  yet 
more  to  be  condemned  are  those  who  regard  in- 
temperance as  an  extenuation  of  guilt,  of  which  it 
is  rather  an  aggravation.  How  much  more  cri- 
minal are  persons  In  authority  who  sometimes  so 
consider  it  In  meting  out  the  inflictions  of  the 
police,  orevenofthepenallaw  ! But  those  are  not 
to  be  forgiven  who  indulge  in  light  talk  upon  that 
which  is  the  fruitful  parent  of  the  worst  offences, 
even  of  murder  itself.  What  shall  we  say  then  of 
customs  being  maintained  directly  promoting  in- 
temperance, and  which  have  neither  antiquity  to 
plead  in  their  defence,  nor  any  necessity  whatever 
to  require  their  continuance,  nor  even  the  fact  of 
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their  universality  to  allege  in  their  favour  ? '^e 

existence  of  statute  fairs  is  a disgrace  to  the  ponce 
of  this  country.  lu  some  of  the  most  extensive 
and  populous  counties  they  are  unknown,  aud  not 
the  slightest  inconvenience  is  experienced  from  the 
want  of  them.  Wherever  they  are  held  all  tlie  best 
authorities  among  the  magistrates  and  ponce 
officers  are  agreed  in  representing  them  as  a great 
cause  of  drunkenness  and  every  species  of  iminoral 
indulgence.  This  important  subject  was  fully 
treatwl  by  Mr.  Nash  Stephenson  at  our  last  meet- 
in"  and  the  progress  was  described  of  a remedy,  by 
wjy-  of  a substitute,  in  the  registry  of  farm  ser- 
vants, which  many  persons  have  of  late  desired  to 
see  extended  to  all  servants;  and  a society  has^ 
been  formed  in  London  with  this  view.  As  it  is  , 
clearly  not  enough  that  we  should  cease  to  en- 
courage intemperance,  and  as  positive  repression 
is  attended  with  great  difficulty,  there  is  every  j 
reason  to  rejoice  in  the  exertions  which  have  been  ' 
made  by  nulividnals  to  apply  a remedy,  or,  at  | 
least,  a palliative,  by  such  proceedings  as  may ! 
be  taken  without  legislative  aid.  The  formation  ' 
of  Temperance  Associations  have  been  highly 
beneticial;  and  these  have  spread  over  many 
parts  of  the  country.  Not  only  have  these  bodies 
published  works  admirably  conducted,  and  several 
newspapers,  besides  circulating  cheap  tracts  to  a 
vast  amount — the  Temperance  League,  300,000  a 
■week — hut  they  encourage  their  members  to  take 
the  pledge,  which,  though  often  broken,  is  kept 
by  many.  The  services  of  the  grand  Alliance  and 
of  its  able  and  learned  secretary,  Mr.  S.  Pope, 
are  truly  above  all  praise.” 

The  demoralizing  cftects  of  hribeiy  at  elec- 
tions, with  the  neces.sity  for  alteration  in  the 
laws,  was  the  theme  of  a considerable  portion 
of  the  address.  We  must  confine  ounsclvcs  to 
reporting  the  observations  Lord  Brougham 
made  on  the  relations  between  employers  and 
employed,  which  deumnd  the  attention,  of  both 
parties. 

“While  some  reasoners,”  he  proceeded,  “con- 
tend that  t!ie  people  are  disqualified  for  the 
exercise  of  the  franchise,  in  other  w’orcls  for 
the  possession  of  political  power,  by  want  of 
information — and  some  would  withhold  it  be- 
cause of  their  evil  habits  — there  has  been  at 
all  times,  but  never  so  much  as  of  late  years, 
a disposition  in  a large  and  important  body 
to  assume  power,  by  acta,  sometisnes  of  doubtful 
legality,  and  always  leading,  by  theii-  almost 
nnavoidable  consequences,  to  a breach  of  the  law. 

1 allude  to  combinations  for  raising  wages,  accom- 
panied with  a resolution  not  to  work  either  for 
more  than  a certain  time,  or  for  less  than  a certain 
remuneration.  If  the  proceeding  is  connected 
with  any  plan  of  preventing  others  from  w'orking, 
either  by  actual  violence  or  by  threats,  it  is  mani- 
festly an  offence,  and  severely  punishable.  But 
without  any  violence  or  menaces,  the  raising  a 
fund  to  keep  one  class  idle,  by  supporting  them 
when  they  refuse  work,  except  on  the  terms  pre- 
scribed by  the  body — terms  to  which  the  employ- 
ers cannot  or  will  not  yield — and  the  waylaying 
another  class  coming  from  the  country,  ofiering 
to  pay  the  journey  back  if  they  join  in  the  refusal, 
approaches  very  near  an  unluwlul  conspiracy;  or, 
if  it  be  not  absolutely  illegal,  is  in  the  highest 
degree  oppressive  to  the  employers,-  because  it 
deprives  them  of  the  ordinary  advantages  of  com- 
petition, placing  the  whole  relations  of  labour  in 
a false  and  unnatural  position.  That  which  regu- 
lates all  prices,  whether  of  commodities  or  of 
labour,  is  the  higgling  of  the  market ; and  there 
is  a kind  of  individual  instinct,  by  which  dealers 
in  labour  as  well  as  dealers  in  other  things  adjust 
their  demands.  A combined  action  of  100  or  1,000 
substitutes,  for  this  individual  instinct,  a fixed  rule, 
conceived  without  the  least  regard  to  the  rate  of 
supply  and  demand,  to  the  circninstances  of  the 
party  ofleriiig,  and  the  party  accepting  or  refusing, 
and  enforces  that  rule  in  an  arbitrary  manner, 
and  by  no  uaturnl  appliances.  The  fallacy  is 
enormou.s,  by  which  the  labourers,  complaining  of 
machinery,  as  throwing  hands  out  of  work,  bold 
that  they  ought  to  share  directly  with  the  em- 
ployer in  the  gains  which  the  machinery  enables 
him  to  make.  They  do  share  in  these  gains,  but 
not  directly.  The  capital  saved  must  always  he 
employed  in  paying  for  labour  ; and  the  machinery 
that  saves  labour  in  one  line  to  the  capitalist 
enables  him  to  employ  more  labour  in  other  lines; 
the  gieat  probability  being,  that  he  will  employ 
it  in  the  line  to  which  he  and  his  workmen  are 
accustomed.  The  combination  of  masters  is  the 
inevitable  consequence  of  the  combination  of  men  j 
and  as  they  have  capital  to  draw  upon,  which  is  a 
far  more  certain  and  secure  resource  of  supply 
than  the  contributions  of  the  men,  such  a conflict 


must  always  end  in  a great  loss  to  both  parties, 
but  drcadVul  to  the  poor  men,  whose  families 
suffer  severely  in  the  mean  time,  and  who,  after 
they  have  been  defeated,  are  sure  to  find  a great 
diminution  of  employment  from  the  injury  in- 
flicted upon  the  masters.  It  is  needless  to  observe, 
that  the  immediate  tendency  of  such  comhiua- 
tions  is  the  very  reverse  of  the  influence  of  the 
establishment  of  guilds  in  the  middle  ages,  which 
were  the  parents  of  skill  in  all  the  arts.  The 
inevitable  effect  of  strikes  is  to  level  all  merit,  to 
benefit  the  lazy  and  incapable  at  the  expense  of 
the  industrious  and  skilful,  and  to  rob  all  con- 
cerned in  them  for  the  profit  of  a few  agitators 
and  mob-seekers.  But  though  the  employers  have 
an  unquestionable  right  to  combine  in  self- 
defence  asainst  the  tyranny  of  their  combined 
workmen,  and  though  they  are  secure  of  success 
in  the  end,  it  is  only  to  be  gained  by  patience,  at 
some  sacrifice,  and 'by  joint  and  prudent  action. 
It  is  sure  to  be  lost  by  any  imitation  of  the  unjust 
and  violent  course  pursued  by  the  men;  and  it  is 
most  especially  at  a season  of  indiscreet  and  un- 
scrupulous combination  among  the  latter  that  the 
masters  ought,  more  than  ever,  to  beware  of 
encroaching  upon  just  rights,  and  rather  to  give 
their  men  more  freedom  than  to  curb  them  in  any 
manner  of  way.  It  must  he  observed  that  all  the 
errors  into  which  one  of  the  parties  fall,  aud 
which  are  the  cause  of  their  unreasonable  and 
unreasoning  proceedings,  and  which  present  the 
enemies  of  an  extended  franchise  with  their  most 
powerful  argument,  come  from  ignorance.  If 
care  were  taken  to  teach  them  the  plain,  easily 
learnt,  and  easily  understood  principles,  which,  of 
all  men,  they  have  the  greatest  interest  in  under- 
standing— the  relation  between  prices,  inclucliug 
that  of  labour  and  of  supply  and  demand  — 
between  capital  and  wages — between  machinery 
and  profits,  ns  well  of  masters  as  of  workmen— 
between  rights  and  duties — between  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  Law  and  the  interests  of  all, — if  these 
principles  were  ever  present  to  their  minds,  the 
course  of  conduct  which  they  oftentimes  pursue, 
to  their  own  great  detriment  quite  as  much  ns  to 
the  injury  of  others,  would  be  next  to  impossible.” 

Vice-Cluincellor  Page  Wood  made  his 
address  on  “ Jurisprudence  ” (when  Lord 
Brougham  concluded),  and  an  admirable  ad- 
dress it  was,  pointing  out  clearly  and  power- 
fully where  reforms  in  our  laws  are  needed. 

The  various  departments  then  assembled  to 
read  and  discuss  papers,  while  a large  party 
went  to  view  Saltairc.  In  the  Public  Health 
section  some  valuable  jiapci-s  wore  read  by 
Mr.  Hudson,  Mr.  Beaumont,  and  Hr.  Macturk, 
on  the  social  and  sanitary  progress  of  Bradford, 
which  elicited  an  animated  discussion,  of  which 
we  will  speak  hereafter.  On  Wednesday,  in 
the  same  section,  an  excellent  paper  on  “ The 
Physical  Effects  of  Diminished  Labour,'’  w:\s 
read  by  Mr.  E.  Baker,  showing  conclusively 
the  good  results  of  tbe  Factory  Act : the 
diseases  that  were  common  before  it  was  passed 
have  entirely  disappeared  Who  shall  now  deny 
the  importance  of  wise  sanitary  legislation  ! 
The  pai)er  induced  a spirited  speech  from  Lord 
Shaftesbury. 

In  the  Department  of  Social  Econoni}'  the 
ladies  had  mustered  very  strongly  to  hear  Miss 
Bessie  Parkos’s  paper  on  “ The  Market  for 
Educated  Female  Labour  we  cannot  close  our 
present  notice  in  better  company. 


THE  DOMESTIC  AKCHITECTURE  OF  TIIE 
FIFTEENTH  CENTURY.* 

It  has  been  generally  perceived  since  know- 
ledge was  obtained  of  the  nature  of  our  state- 
papers,  by  the  recent  publications  under  autho- 
rity of  Government  or  the  Master  of  the  Rolls, 
that  the  history  of  England  would  require  to  be 
re-written.  A similar  observation  might  he  made 
at  the  completion  of  the  volumes  on  the  Domestic 
Architecture  of  England,  due  to  the  editor  of 
“ The  Glossary  of  Architecture,”  which  furnish 
matter  indispensable  to  tbe  future  historian, — 
matter  that  till  lately  had  lain  nearly  untouched. 
True  history  has  other  objects  of  its  concern  as 
well  as  the  stories  of  battles  and  the  incidents  iu 
the  lives  of  raouarchs ; hut  it  was  reserved  for  our 
day  to  work  the  mine  comprised  in  the  carved 

■*  “ Some  Account  of  Dome-tic  Architecture  in  Eng-- 
laiul,  from  Richard  II.  to  Henry  VUI.  W ith  numerous 
Illustrations  of  existing;  Remains,  from  Original  Draw- 
ings.” By  the  Editor  of  ■'  The  Glossary  of  Architecture.” 
Two  Parts,  with  General  Index  and  Toimgraphical  Index 
to  these  and  two  previous  vols.  of  the  series.  8vo. 
pp.  491.  Table  of  Contents  and  List  of  Engravings. 
O.xford  and  London,  J.  H.  & J.  Parker.  1859. 


and  builded  records  of  the  art  and  of  the  manners 
and  condition  of  oitr  own  ancestors,  and  to  begin 
to  fill  up  an  omission  such  as  had  been  in  great 
part  supplied  in  the  histories  of  several  ancient 
nations.  There  had  been  previous  investigators 
iu  one  part  of  the  field  over  which  the  labours  of 
Mr.  Parker  and  his  coadjutors  have  extended  : we 
may  allude  to  the  quantity  of  the  information 
collected  by  various  bauds  and  embodied  in  the 
“London”  and  other  publications  of  Mr.  Charles 
Knight;  hut  no  one  had  given  us  a view  of  the 
architecture  as  connected  with  the  changes  in 
domestic  habits  aud  social  condition  up  to  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  so  comprehen- 
sive and  so  minute  as  that  which  is  completed  iu 
the  present  volumes.  Such  a result  ofters  the 
best  testimony  of  the  value,  iu  one  department  of 
their  study,  of  architectural  remains,  rightly 
u.sed.  As  regards  another  department,  whatever 
opinion  we  may  have  concerning  tfic  exact  charac- 
ter of  the  improvement  which  has  taken  place, 
and  is  to  be  “observed  in  the  churches  built 
during  the  last  quarter  of  a century,”  and  what- 
ever views  on  the  question  which  Mr.  I’arkcr 
touches  in  bis  preface — the  precise  use  to  be  made 
now,  whether  of  Gothic  architecture  or  the  Eng- 
lish Gothic, — Mr.  Parker  believing  that  the  Eng- 
lish Gothic,  “ with  fair  and  proper  development 
and  adaptation,”  is  still  “ the  most  suited  to  meet 
the  various  requirements  of  the  present  time,” — 
all  architects  should  be  of  one  mind  regarding  the 
very  high  value,  for  whatever  phase  or  school  of 
modern  practice,  of  the  English  Gothic,  and  the 
domestic  architecture  of  the  same  school.  No  class 
of  examples  is  there  hut  what  has  value  to  him 
who  can  use  models  rightly ; audit  may  at  least 
be  said,  that  to  the  study  of  English  Gothic  we 
owe  much  of  that  correction  of  what  wore  pre- 
vious errors  against  all  good  architecture,  which 
will  be  the  foundation  of  after-progress  that  wc 
may  make.  To  preserve,  therefore,  remains  of 
ai’c'hitecturc  in  our  country,  and  to  study  them, 
is  one  of  the  aids  both  to  the  knowledge  of  our 
history  and  to  the  progressive  development  of  art. 

The  portion  now  published  of  the  series  of 
vohimes,  the  first  of  which  bore  the  name  of  the 
lute  Mr.  Hudson  Turner,  treats  of  the  period 
from  Richard  11.  to  Henry  VlII.  It  is  divided 
into  two  p.arts,  issued  as  separate  volumes,  though 
paged  consecutively,  whereof  the  second  part  is 
devoted  to  condensed  notices  of  the  principal  re- 
mains of  fifteenth-century  work  in  England,  with, 
some  information  as  to  the  distinctiv'C  character 
in  the  several  counties,  including  also  notices  of 
some  later  huihlings,  and  to  shorter  notices  of  the 
contemporary  work  in  Wales,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland.  A list  from  tbe  Patent  Rolls,  of  Licences 
to  Creuellatc,  drawn  out  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Duflus  Hardy,  is  added,  the  list  extending 
from  the  time  o'f  Henry  HI.  down  to  that  of 
Edward  IV.  These  licences  are  the  foundation 
for  Mr.  Purker’.s  series,  the  history  of  domestic 
architecture  in  Eijglancl,  during  the  Middle  Ages, 
dex>endnig  mainly  upon  tliem.  Few  houses  of 
importance,  in  the  thirteenth,  fovirteenth,  and 
fifteenth  centuries,  were  built  without  being 
fortified,  so  that  the  licences  give  the  date  withiu 
very  few  years ; and  these  dates  agree  iu  almost 
every  instance  with  dates  assigned  by  style  of 
architecture.  Also  with  the  second  part  or  volume 
before  us,  and  applying  to  the  whole  scries  of 
volumes,  is  a full  General  Index  aud  a Topo- 
graphical Index,  besides  the  tables  of  contents  of 
the  two  parts.  The  information  in  the  second 
part  being  incomplete,  even  as  to  England,  and 
not  absolutely  required  there,  we  should  have  pre- 
ferred its  omission  iu  this  case,  and,  if  necessary, 
the  publication  of  a separate  gazetteer,^  The 
author  seems,  however,  to  have  been  slightly 
trammelled  by  the  desirableness  of  preserving 
uniformity  in  his  series;  and  the  works  of  the 
fifteenth  century  are  too  numerous  to  he  easily 
managed.  The  preceding  work,  which  related  to 
the  fourteenth  century,  contained  some  excellent 
illustrations  of  ioreign  examples.  Similar  illus- 
trations of  fifteenth-century  work,  for  which  he 
bad  collected  the  materials,  he  was  reluctantly 
compelled  in  the  present  publication  to  omit;  hut 
be  refers  to  the  hooks  rehiting  to  France,  of  M. 
Verdier  aud  M.  de  Caumont,  aud  pi-iuts  from  M. 
Viollet-le-Duc  a letter,  afl'ording  some,  information 
as  to  the  principal  examples  in  France,  and  show- 
ing that  they  belong  chiefly  to  the  later  half  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  the  first  halt  being  the 
period  of  wars  with  the  English  and  others,  when 
there  was  little  money  to  be  spared  for  expenses 
of'  building. 

The  first  of  the  two  parts  which  are  before  us,  of 
the  work,  is  divided  into  six  chapters.  The  first 
chapter  treats  of  the  general  plan  and  character  of 
the  fifteenth-century  residence,  and  of  the  social 
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condition  of  our  ancestors  as  influencing  the  domestic 
architecture;  ami  the  following  chapters, of  “Towns 
and  Town-Houses,”  “ The  Hall,”  “ The  Chainbciv 
and  Offices,”  “ The  Domestic  Chapel,”  and  “Me 
direval  Gatehouses.”  They  contain  much  curiotis 
information  respecting  the  furniture,  domestic 
habits,  and  progressive  social  condition  of  our 
ancestors,  in  addition  to  that  relating  to  the 
buildings  and  architecture  proper.  This  informa- 
tion, in  the  case  of  the  present  work,  has  been 
nearly  all  collected  from  documents  by  Mr. 
Parker  himself,  assisted  by  his  son  and  friends. 
Messrs.  Hnckler,  judging  from  the  engravings, 
have  been  chief  contributors  in  that  department. 

Mr.  Turner’s  valuable  materials,  collected  from 
the  Records,  extended  to  little  beyond  the  period 
comprised  in  the  volume  on  the  twelfth  and  thir- 
teenth centuries,  for  the  architectural  portion  of 
which,  the  pre.senfc  editor,  or  author,  was  respon- 
sible, as  in  the  case  of  the  others.  Personal  in- 
spection of  the  buildings  mentioned  in  these  new 
volumes  has  been  made  as  frequently  ns  pos- 
sible, and  it  wa.s  found  that  little  reliance  in 
matters  of  date  could  be  placed  on  many  of  the 
county  histories. 

In  the  fifteenth  century  a marked  change  is  to 
bo  observed  in  the  character  of  the  English  house 
or  place  of  residence,  due  to  an  altered  state  of 
the  country  and  improvement  in  the  condition 
and  demands  of  the  people.  The  house  still,  ns 
we  have  seen,  had  to  be  made  capable  of  defence; 
but  that  object  was  no  longer  paramount,  unless 
in  the  border  di.stricts,  and  in  ycotland  and  Ire- 
land, or  generally  where  particular  circumstances 
retarded  change.  There  the  castellated  type 
was  retained  to  a very  late  period.  In  the 
settled  districts  even,  the  type  w'as  retained  in 
form,  or  for  efiect  and  from  association,  in  case.s 
where  it  might  not  have  been  retained  on  the 
other  considerations.  When  it  was  not  requisite  to 
maintain  a considerable  number  of  armed  men 
within  the  residence  or  enceinte,  as  in  the  true 
castle,  the  arrangement  became  altered,  losing  the 
castellated  and  gaining  the  peaceful  residence 
character,  until,  in  course  of  time,  the  great 
hall  diminished  in  size  and  importance  (except  in 
those  most  important  palaces  and  houses  which 
will  occur  to  the  recollection,  some  of  them  even 
Elizabethan  in  date,  where  size  was  retained  for 
particular  reasons  of  state),  whilst  tho  private 
apartments  of  the  family  increased.  Mr.  Parker 
bolds  that  tho  tendency  to  the  domestic  type  was 
hut  little  interfered  with  even  during  the  wars  of 
the  Roses.  The  use  of  gunpowder,  as  it  extended, 
giadually  showed  to  those  wanting  residences 
built,  that  the  old  modes  of  fortification  were 
UBeless,_  except  against  minor  dangers  of  attack 
and  thieves.  “ In  Thornbury  Castle  and  Cow- 
dray  House,  the  fortifications  appear  to  be  in- 
tended more  for  show  than  for  use ; in  Hnrst- 
monceaux  Castle,  perhaps  as  much  for  oue  as 
the  other.”  Alnwick  Castle,  and  residences  in 
like  localities,  and  those  on  the  sea-coast, 
remained  castles,  or  in  the  case  of  mucli 
smaller  rcsiilencos,  were  like  the  Pcle-towers  of 
Scotland,  winch  are  frequently  as  late  as  the 
sixteenth  century,  built  as  a Norman  keep,  with 
close  imitation  of  the  Norman  ornaments.  In 
Ireland,  .such  tower -houses  are  extremely  numerous, 
being,  "m  fact,  the  m.anor-housos  throughout  the 
Middle  Ages”  and  on  to  the  seventeenth  century, 
when  Cromwell  showed  that  they  were  useless 
against  cannoti.  “ From  the  fighting  character  of 
the  people  every  liouse  was  obliged  to  be  fortified 
even  the  abbeys.”  ’ 

_ There  were  ^mall  unfortified  mauor-housoF, 
similar  to  each  other  in  arrangement  throughout 
the  medirevnl  period.  There  was  the  castellated 
typs  prevalent  to  the  last  iu  certain  ca.ses.  Rut 
contempor.iry  with  these  was  the  merely  crenel- 
lated residence,  progressing  from  tho  form  which 
was  that  of  the  original  castle  to  that  of  the 
house  of  I'-liznbeLh's  time,  when  the  appearance 
may  be  considered  lost.  Warwick  Castle  is  men- 
tionod  as  an  excellent  example  of  the  transition 
at  the  period  whereat  the  present  volume  com- 
mences. Ot  the  manor-houses  our  author  savs, 
those  111  the  interior  of  England  may  bear,  in 
the  same  district,  character  of  the  fortress  promi- 
nently, or  in  great  part  that  of  the  mansion— 

It  may  be  snpiiosed,  just  as  individual  notions  of 
nangt-r  d ctated.  In  the  more  peaceful  districts 
of  Ei:gl, u.d,  houses  even  were  built  after  the 
fashion  of  towers,  with  turrets,  machecouli.-,  and 
battlemeute,  and  a moat,  b it  with  large  windows 
showing  they  were  not  intended  for  serious  war- 
fare. lattershall  Castle,  Lincolnshire,  built  of 
brick,  is  of  tliis  class.  The  manor-houses,  such  as 
Great  Chalfield  and  South  Wraxall.  ' “ 


borders  of  Wales,  is  strongly  fortified;  whilst 
^Mngfield  Manor-house,  Derbyshire,  has  massive 
turrets  for  defending  the  passage  from  the  outer 
bailey  to  the  inner  court,  though  decorative  fea- 
tures in  the  latter  show  there  was  no  probability 
felt  that  an  enemy  would  penetrate  so  far.  Town- 
houses  in  this  century  were  still  built  cbiefiy  of 
wood,  at  least  as  to  the  upper  of  the  two  stories; 
and  so  were  many  of  those  in  the  country. 

The  progress  of  commerce  and  the  industrial 
arts;  the  growth  of  shopkeepers  and  independent 
artizans;  the  rise  of  the  “middle  classes” — the 
importance  of  the  lord  of  the  manor  lessened  by 
comparison;  the  acquisition  of  jirivileges  by  those 
who  were  once  serfs;  and  refined  and  sometimes 
literary  tastes  acquired  by  the  lord,  tended  to  the 
alteration  of  the  plan  of  the  private  houses  in  the 
manner  we  have  spoken  of. 

As  regards  the  towns,  the  plans  of  them  had 
been  defined  in  the  previous  century;  the  four 
principal  streets  meeting  in  the  centre  in  the 
market-place.  Tho  ordinary  houses  were  not 
fortified,  except  by  the  walls  of  tho  town;  but 
noblemen's  houses,  and  monasteries  and  similar 
establishments  were  fortified,  as  well  as  were  ordi- 
nary houses  in  the  suburbs.  Overhanging  stories 
became  common ; but  the  custom  was  carried 
further  in  the  following  centuries.  The  brackets 
and  heads  to  doorways,  corner-posts,  barge-boards, 
and  gables,  were  often  richly  ornamented.  Mr. 
Parker  seems  to  infer,  from  Lydgate’s  description 
of  the  city  of  Troy,  that  sanitarj'  arrangementswere 
fairly  attended  to,  and  that  there  was  a system 
ot  drainage  “ which  would  be  creditable  to  a more 
enlightened  age.”  Lydgate  certainly  describes 
street-pavements,  down-pipes,  and  sewers  under- 
ground tor  .street  drainage ; and  our  author  alludes 
to  evidence  that  they  existed,  and  says  “ The 
sewers  in  towns  have  often  been  destroyed  iu 
comparatively  modern  times  in  digging  founda- 


tions for  new  houses,  but  those  which  i 


lit  Stanton  Harcourt,  Hampton  Court,  and  other 
places.  Besides  mention  of  the  other  offices,  and 
ot  stables,  barns,  and  granges,  the  author  fur- 
nishes particulars  of  the  chimney-shafts,  glass 
windows,  cupboards,  garderobos;  wells,  cisterns 
and  water-pipe.s,  paintings  and  books,  and  other 
items,  which  we  omit  to  name  only  from  want  of 
space;  and  the  wooden  windows,  with  mullions 
and  tracery,  of  the  fifteenth  century  or  earlier,  are 
noticed  and  illustrated,  as  well  as  the  w’ooden 
panelled  ceilings  which  became  very  common  in 
the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  before  plaster  ceilings 
were  introduced,  as  in  tho  time  of  Elizabeth. 
Mr.  Parker  says : — 

In  the  domestic  annals  of  this  period  we  find  allnsions 
to  many  lu.xnnes  not  found  in  those  of  a previous  ae-e. 
^(1  many  indications  of  a more  refined  ami  cultivated 
mste  haying  been  encouraged  among  the  nobles.  Inci- 
fJLI.  to  the  fine  arts  and  to  literature  arcinore 

.r-'®"  might  be  disposed  to  imagine,  and  the 
effect  of  this  unproved  taste  is  observable  in  the  decorative 
arrangements  of  domestic  life.  The  walls  and  ceilings  of 
the  apartments  were  more  often  painted  with  scenes  from 
Classical  and  Roman  lore,  and  the  books  written  for  the 
use  oi  the  baron  and  his  chaplain  were  more  gorgeously 
Illuminated.  The  most  sumptuous  volumes  of  this  epoch, 
Which  adorn  our  national  libraries,  were  trans-^ribed  for 
cljshngmshed  laymen.  In  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  cen- 
turies we  rarely  meet  with  any  indications  of  a literary 
taste  among  the  laity;  the  books  they  purchased  were 
more  for  ornament  than  use ; hut  in  the  fifteenth  century 
we  liiid  books  mentioncrl  in  a manner  which  would  seem 
to  indicate  that  the  laity  were  enabled  to  u.se  them  with 
pleasure,  and  that  tliey  were  enabled  to  carry  on  their 
pnvate  correspondence  without  the  leai-ncd  ai.I  of  their 
chaplain.  have  a private  English  letter  preserved, 
of  a date  as  early  as  mpp,  written  by  the  lady  of  Sir  John 
Pelham;  this  is,  probably,  the  oldest  in  existence.  The 
large  collection  of  letters  belonging  to  the  Paston  family 
prove  that  a correspondence  could  he  kept  up  with  consi. 
dcrahle  vivacity  and  learning.  Such  items  iu  linusehold 
accounts  as  ‘ Payd  for  paper,  ynkeandwax,  ld.’»  arc  sig- 
nificant; cud  numerous  .sums  paid  to  messengers  for  the 
conveyance  of  letters  show  to  what  extent  an  epistolary 
correspondence  was  carried  in  private  life.  The  charms 
of  ilteratiiro,  too,  were  beginning  to  be  appreciated  : iu 
times  of  peace  the  baron  sought  the  solace  of  a book. 


m-  iiiv-  ouuguL  me  soiace  oi  a oooK. 

Qf  111  tlic^ycar  1393,  Alice,  Lady  West,  left  to  Joan,  her  son’s 


ife,  'all  her  books  of  Latin,  English,  and  i-’mich,’!-— 
te.  ms  which  seem  to  denote  no  trifling  cf  llection.” 

Other,  eviihnice  is  given  corfivinatory  of  this 
new  taste,  Thrnngliout  the  clinpter,  evidences 
; are  adduced  of  the  progress  made  during  the  fif- 
teenth century : — 

“ In  the  previous  centuries  not  only  is  the  antwiunry  at 
fault  whence  to  derive  Jiis  information  and  where  to  find 
his  examples,  but  there  are  clear  indications  that  many  of 
tiic  luxuries  which  are  in  this  centuiy  common  were  in 
the  previous  most  rare,  if,  indeed,  known  at  all.  Many 
indications  of  new  trades  and  callings  are  shallowed  lorth 
in  llie  account  of  the  period.  Stationers,  of  whom  parch- 
ment, ink,  paper,  wafers,  ike.  are  bought,  are  mentioned 
more  tlian  otice.J  Sum.s  were  paid  to  plumbers,  glaziers, 
and  hod -makers;  and  we  have  an  intere?ting not. coot  the 
‘clokke  maker  of  Kolchester.’  who  was  paid  tw-o  shillings 
and  lourpence  ‘ flbr  mentlyng  of  the  clokke. 

It  is  remarkable  that  there  are  few  ajmrt- 
meiits  ill  a modern  house  which  cannot  trace 
their  existence  to  the  fifteenth  century. 

“ It  is  true  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  employed 
may  have  been  soinewliai  changed,  and  their  proportionate 
e.xtent  ami  importance  altcrtcl,  as  vears  rolled  on  and 
requirements  diiTered;  but.  substantially,  they  are  tlic 
same.  The  dining-room  is  but  a smaller  hall,  the  with- 
(Irawiiig-rooin  but  a larger  ' solar ; ’ the  ‘lord’s  chamber’ 
exists  ill  the  modern  '. study,’  the  ‘ l.ady'.s  chamber’  Li  the 
‘ boiuloir.’  The  sleeping  apartments  are  scarcely  more 
numerous  in  respect  of  the  occupants  of  a house  than 
they  were,  if  wo  only  allow  for  the  difference  that,  t 
habitable  room,  the  bed  v 


, ill  Wiltshire, 

""y  copioiia  particulars  are  supplied  in  the  work  before 
attempt  at  tort, float, on  : St,  Donat’s,  on  the  ns.  Of  kitchens,  there  aie  interesting  example, 


the  monasteries,  and  sometimes  other  houses  or 
o.astles  of  the  Middle  Ages,  are  so  line,  large,  and 
well  built,  that  they  are  contiimally  mistaken  fur 
.subtciTaneons  passages.”  This,  however,  gives 
but  one  part  of  the  evidence  fur  a conclusion  as 
to  the  actual  state  of  the  fortified  towns.  That 
their  .sanitary  arrangements  must  have  been  the 
reverse  of  good,  is  well-known  to  readers  of  the 
Builder.  Tins  chapter  on  towns  also  notices  the 
bridges  and  their  chapels,  the  alm.shonses  or 
hospitals,  and  the  inns  and  taverns,  some  of  which 
subjects,  it  is  hinted,  would  alford  ample  materials 
for  separate  works. 

In  the  chapter  on  the  hall,  there  is  much  in- 
teresting information  respecting  the  furniture 
and  utensils,  the  hangings  and  tapestry,  and  the 
panelling  which  came  into  use  towards  the  close 
of  the  century;  and  the  customs  and  etiquette  at 
feasts.  The  custom  of  dining  in  the  lialJ,  which 
had  begun  to  decline  in  the  fourteenth  ccutuvv, , 
was  furtlier  relinquished  in  the  fifteenth,  not, 
however,  without  an  effort  to  retain  it  by  lovers 
of  old  cu.stoms.  “No  serious  innovation  took 
place,  however,  until  the  beginning  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  when  the  introduction  of  the 
banqueting-rooin.or  dining-parlour,  led  the  upper 
classes  gradually  to  abandon  the  custom  of  eatin?  ,.  . 

with  their  retainers  in  the  hall  • and  wo  find  un  ' "ot  an  uncommon  piece  of 

nllndnt.  f/M-f  „ n V t-  imxi  ' turmtiue,  as  we  meet  with  abroad  at  the  present  time ; 

allusion  to  it  in  the  Oidinances  ot  Lltbam,  made  j during  the  day-time  it  wai  covered  with  liaudscunc  taues- 
ni  1526,  where  it  is  stated  that  'Sundrio  noble- j occupied,  and  so  saved  the  necessity 

men  and  gentlemen  and  others  doe  muche  delitrhte  ' apartment.  'Hie  ‘ buttery  and  pantry  ■ are  now 

and  nsetndvim  m rolled  into  one.  the  latter  name  being  u-cd  to 

the  othce  lu  our  large  houses,  the  former  being  employed 
in  colleges;  but,  attlies.ame  time,  the  ofllcer  of  the  former 
viz.  the  butler,  is  retained,  and  that  of  punnslUr  lost.  'The 
‘cellars’  existed  as  they  do  now,  but,  by  the  introduction 
of  glass  bottle.s,  the  space  required  for  decanting  tlie  wines 
before  they  are  brought  to  table  is  more  limited.  The 
cupboards  in  our  houses  for  keeping  linen  and  such  like 
were  in  those  days  more  e.xlensive,  os,  the  stock  was  much 
greater  and  required  separate clianibers,  called  the  ‘garde- 
robe,'  but  in  many  large  houses  a mom  i.s  still  set  apart  for 
this  purpose.  Oi  the  ‘kitchen’ weliavcsaid  enough  to  show 
that  its  iinpoi  tance  was  not  less  in  those  days  than  it  is  in 
these.  As  the  trades  of  baker  and  brewer  have  sprung 
up,  the  ‘bakehouse’  and  ‘ hrewhouse,’  except  in  large 
establishments,  are  less  frequent.  The  ‘ butcher,’  too, 
now  does  away  with  the  necessity  of  the  large  Innhii-iiun 
and  .iiilsiiriiim,  as  a small  room  serves  the  purpose  for  the 
daily  consumption,  there  being  no  need  to  lay  in  stores 
for  months.  Tlie  conveniences,  also,  to  winch  we  have 
not  alluded  in  this  volume,  but  on  which  intormation  will 
be  found  in  the  previous  volume  under  the  head  of  ‘garde- 
robes,’  were  not  wanting  in  this  century  ; indeed,  it  may 
be  said  that  greater  care  was  bestowed  upon  matters  con- 
nected with  the  drainage  of  large  bouses  then  than  at  the 
present  time.  Stables  and  farm  buildings  it  was  not  ne- 
cessary  to  speak  of  more  than  we  have  done,  as,  liaving 
been  generally  built  of  wood,  iieai'ly  every  trace  of  them 
has  been  swept  away.’’ 


anil  use  to  dyne  in  comers  and  secret  places,  not 
repayriiig  to  ihe  kiiiges  chamber  or  ball.’  This 
is  also  evident  by  the  fact,  that  few  domestic 
buildings  were  without  dining-rooms  entirely 
detachedfromtheliall.”  Tlie  tHniiig-chamber  ut  the 
end  of  the  hall  at  Hampton  Court,  is  an  example 
of  the  change  in  one  particular  wliich  ensued. 
Chambeis  were  sometimes  built  above  the  hall. 

The  airangemeiit  of  other  apartments  is  ■well 
described  in  the  clinpter  on  the  chambers  and 
offices.  At  tlio  beginning  of  the  century,  it  did 
not  differ  materially  from  that  in  the  two  cen- 
turies preceding : at  the  lower  end  of  the  hall, 
were  the  servants’  apartments,  and  at  the  upper 
end  those  of  the  family.  Rut  the  number  of  the 
chambers  generally  increases  as  tiic  building  is 
later  in  date;  and  the  custom  of  sleeping  in  the 
hall,  unless  when  the  bouse  was  much  crowded, 
seem.s  to  have  been  generally  discontinued.  In 
the  earlier  period,  there  is  generally,  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  hall,  at  the  back  of  the  dais,  the  cellar 
with  the  solar,  or  lord’s  chamber  over  it;  in  the 
later  period,  these  became  the  diuing-room  and 
the  drawing-room  over  it.  Considerable  ob- 
scurity, however,  exists  as  to  the  general  sleeping 
apartments.  Of  the  furniture  of  these  apartment^ 
however,  and  the  bedding  and  night-dresses, 


The  chapter  on  the  Chapel, and  that  onMedia?val 


* Howard’s  “ Household  Book,”  p.  Ml. 
t “ Tett.  Velusta,”  p.  137. 

J Howard’s  “ Household  Book,”  pp.  jgG,  352. 

§ Ibid.  p.  167.  Clocks  are  mentioned  as  part  of  the 
furniture  belonging  to  Henry  VIII.  at  his  palace  at  Green- 
wich, MS.  Harleiau,  No.  1,419,  P-  38. 
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Gatehouses,  are  also  interesting  and  useful— the 


latter  especially  so.  _ 

We  need  not  add  that  the  engravings  and  cuts 


have  the  character  usual  in  those  in  _JIr.  Parker  s 
hooks ; and  in  concluding  our  notice,  ive  have 
to  congratulate  the  author  on  the  completion  ot 
this  his  latest  of  a goodly  number  of  valuable 
contributions  to  the  knowledge  of  the  architec- 
tur-e  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  to  hope  with  him 
that  the  present  woiK  will  in  some  measure 
assist  in  retai-ding  the  destruction  of  buildings 
which  aie  monuments  of  our  national  history,  aiicl 
daguerreotypes.- though  fading,  of  our  national 
domestic  life  and  manners. 


SOCIAL  SCIENCE  AT  THE  BROHPTON 
MUSEUM. 

The  first  of  a course  of  si.\.  lectures  on  Social 
Science,  as  a hi-anch  of  instruction,  and  addressed 
especially  to  teachers,  was  delivered  on  Tuesday 
evening  hy  Mr.  M illiam  Ellis,  in  the  Lecture 
Theatre.  The  circumstance  that  the  Social  Con- 
gress was  at  the  moment  being  held  at  Bradford, 
no  doubt  added  interest  to  the  lecture,  which  was 
listened  to  throughout  with  evident  attention,  and 
frequently  elicited  applause  from  an  audience  which 
nearly  filled  the  theatre.  For  the  course  of  lectures 
arrangements  will  be  made  for  the  reservation  of 
400  seats  exclusively  for  schoolmasters,  pupil 
teachers,  Ac.,  who,  upon  application,  and  regis- 
tering their  names,  will  obtain  free  admission  to 
the  lectures.  The  lecturer,  in  some  opening 
observations,  expressed  his  great  satisfaction  that 
the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  hud  given 
their  sanction  and  eucouvagemeut  to  the  present 
series  of  lectures,  but  at  the  same  time  stated  his 
regret  that  so  important  a subject  as  that  of  the 
educational  improvement  of  the  people  had  not 
been  entrusted  to  abler  bands.  Proceeding,  then, 
with  his  exposition,  which  embraced  the  neces- 
sity of  social  science  as  a branch  of  school  instruc- 
tion, as  also  of  the  preparation  of  schoolmasters 
and  pupil  teachers  for  teaching  the  scieucc,  Mr. 
Ellis  observed,  that  some  very  mistaken  and  con- 
fused notions  were  abroad  concerning  the  duties 
of  schoolmasters.  Parents,  on  the  one  hand,  fre- 
quently knew  not  -what  they  would  have  in  the 
way  of  instruction  for  their  children,  and  school- 
masters knew  not  what  would  be  best  for  them  to 
advise.  If  the  effect  of  the  course  of  lectures 
should  help  to  rectify  what  was  mistaken,  and 
throw  order  into  what  was  confused,  they  would 
be  doing  good  work ; and  should  their  success 
fall  shoi-t  of  what  might  fairly  be  hoped  for,  the 
way  would  be  paved  for  greater  success  for  others. 

It  was  an  opinion  very  generally  received  among 
intelligent  men,  that,  of  late  years,  tbcre_  had 
been  considerable  progress,  as  well  in  professional 
as  in  industrial  conduct,  whence,  in  a great 
measure,  the  improved  condition  of  the  people. 
There  was  reason  to  hope  that  the  school- 
master’s profession  had  shared  in  that  pi’ogress, 
and  was  likely  to  share  in  the  further  progress 
of  which  the  signs  were  visible,  and  for  which 
there  was  so  mnch  room.  In  every  industrial 
improvement  two  prominent  elements  must  he 
presumed.  Firstly,  the  ability  to  obtain  accxrrate 
information,  to  be  added  to  the  previous  stock ; 
and,  secondly,  the  power  of  applying  that  infor- 
mation so  that  it  should  bear  fruit.  It  was  matter 
of  universal  notoriety  that  new  modes  of  teaching 
had  superseded  the  old,  just  as  steam  and  maguetic 
power  had  superseded  horse  power.  But  the 
question  was,  whether  progress  in  this  new  science 
would  not  have  been  much  greater  if  the  general 
knowledge  aud  power  of  application  by  the  people 
had  been  more  advanced.  His  present  purpose 
was,  to  ask  to  what  extent  the  schoolmaster  was 
complying  with  the  condition  of  success  which  he 
had  indicated  ? The  mission  of  the  schoolmaster 
was  to  supply  intelligence  and  the  disposition  to 
make  a good  use  of  it.  If  bis  mission  was  to  con- 
duce to  good  conduct  in  the  people,  they  had  first 
to  inquire  wliether  he  was  doing  his  work  as  effi- 
ciently as  could  be  expected,  in  accordance  with  the 
well-being  of  society.  Masses  of  the  population 
were  ill-lodged  and  ill- fed.  Could  the  school- 
master, in  his  capacity  of  teacher,  have  saved  all  or 
any  portion  of  the  suffering  arising  from  this  state 
of  things  ? Now,  drunkenness  and  excess  in  drink 
were  sources  of  misery.  Could  the  schoolmaster 
have  laid  down  any  maxims  to  the  youth  of  the 
kingdom  which  would  have  obviated  after-indul- 
gence in  babits  such  as  these  ? Again,  it  behoved 
them  to  ask  whether  the  schoolmaster,  by  means 
of  early  teaching,  could  have  laid  the  foundation 
for  habits  of  thrift  and  of  provision  for  the  future 
in  the  population, — habits  which  never  accompa- 
nied the  vice  of  drunkenness  ? It  equally  con- 
cerned them  to  know  whether  the  schoolmas- 


ter was  intent  upon  instilling  habits  of  self- 
control  and  discipline,  which,  if  imt  into  prac- 
tice, must  also  conduce  to  the  general  well- 
being of  society.  Want  of  respect  for  property, 
dishonesty,  and  inconstancy  in  the  fulfilment  of 
engagements,  were  fruitful  sources  of  evil  in 
society.  Was  the  schoolmaster  careful  to  explain 
to  the  pupil  why  and  how  property  should  be 
respected  ? It  was  undeniable  tliat  in  tbis  country 
our  progress  in  knowledge  had  been  one  of  the 
causes  of  our  progress  in  numbers  and  wealth. 

An  ignorant  man  was  a log  in  the  community, 
and  a wrong  was  done  to  society  whenever  a 
child  was  suffered  to  grow  up  to  manhood  in  a 
state  of  ignorance ; but  a more  pressing  duty, 
however,  was  imposed  upon  mankind  than  that  of 
improving  their  condition.  They  must  prevent 
its  deterioration.  When  the  stock  of  wealth  was 
inadequate  for  the  satisfactory  supply  of  human 
wants,  its  increase  ought  to  be  aimed  at;  but  the 
consequences  would  be  fearful  were  it  not  sus- 
tained. It  must  be  consumed  for  the  purposes 
of  preseut  existence ; but  it  must  be  replaced  as 
fast  as  it  was  consumed,  for  the  purpose  of  future 
existence.  The  direction  of  all  the  efforts  involved 
in  the  replacing,  with  increase,  the  wealth  con- 
sumed, was  assumed  by  capitalists  aud  those 
trusted  and  authorized  hy  capitalists.  They  ap- 
plied the  wealth  under  their  charge  with  the  view 
of  obtaining  the  largest  possible  return  from  it. 
They  might  make  mistakes  and  be  disappointed, 
aud  some  might  fail  altogether ; hut  the  larger 
number,  basing  their  operations  on  careful  obser- 
vations, and  upon  the  experience  acquired  in  the 
service  of  others,  met  with  a considerable  prepon- 
derance of  success  over  failure.  The  practice  of 
borrowing  and  lending,  so  widely  prevalent, 
assisted  in  transferring  the  supei'intendence  of 
capital  to  competent  administrators.  Capital, 
intelligently  administered,  had  led  not  only  to 
greatly  increased  wealth,  but  to  that  ever  increas- 
ing  quantity  of  tools,  m.achinery,  and  structures, 
ready  at  hand  to  assist  labour  in  continuing  and 
increasing  indefinitely  onr  future  supplies  of 
wealth.  But  the  capitalists  who  administered 
their  own  and  other  people’s  capitals  assumed 
another  office  willingly  surrendered — cheerfully 
surrendered  to  them  by  society.  They  were  sur- 
rounded by  those  who  bad  no  wealth  or  who  pre- 
ferred to  work  without  pecuniary  risk  under  the 
guidance  of  others.  These  men  offered  to  sell 
their  labour.  The  administrators  of  capital 
parted  with  a portion  of  it  in  payment  of  wages, 
and  they  expected  that  the  labour  so  pur- 
chased would,  at  some  future  time,  replace 
their  capital  with  increase  or  profit.  Two  very 
obvious  inferences  were  declucible  from  this 
position  of  things.  One  was,  that  the  capital  in 
existence,  applicable  to  the  purchase  of  labour, 
was  the  wages  fund.  The  whole  of  that,  but  no 
more,  was  divisible  among  the  labourers.  The 
whole  of  that,  however  desirable,  if  to  be  had, 
must  be  worked  for,  but  could  only  be  realized  in 
the  future.  The  other  was,  that  the  adminis- 
trators of  capital,  anxious  to  acquire  profit,  would 
be  led  to  distribute  the  wages  fund  at  their  dis- 
posal among  the  labourers,  according  to  thc-ir 
several  producing  powers,  giving  large  wages  to 
some,  moderate  to  many,  and  to  others  refusing 
wages  or  employment  altogether.  The  experience 
which  the  world  had  hitherto  gained,  taught  us 
that  the  negociations  and  contracts  between  em- 
ployers and  labourers  involved  in  their  attempts 
to  work  together  for  their  respective  advantages, 
were  not  always  conducted  and  completed  har- 
moniously. Without  mutual  confidence,  however, 
between  the  employer  and  the  employed,  the 
relation  of  master  and  servant  would  cease. 
Whatever  weakened  that  confidence,  impaired 
the  efficiency  of  the  labour,  and  the  precision 
with  which  it  was  guided  for  the  purpose  of 
replacing  and  increasing  the  stock  of  wealth  in- 
dispensable to  the  well-being  of  society.  The 
lecturer  having  dwelt  upon  the  subject  of  capital 
aud  labour,  the  principles  governing  which  he  in- 
sisted should  he  early  instilled  into  the  minds  of 
the  rising  generation  hy  the  schoolmaster,  pro- 
ceeded to  make  some  observations  upon  the  re- 
cent differences  which  have  taken  place  between 
masters  and  men  in  the  operative  world.  Here, 
again,  he  contended  it  was  worth  inquiry  whether 
the  schoolmaster’s  teaching  might  not  have  pre- 
cluded the  chances  of  those  misunderstandings 
which  were  a consequence  of  ignorance  of  first 
principles?  From  time  to  time,  he  said,  we  were 
atllicted  with  outbursts  of  ill  feeling  and  dissensioiis 
smouldering  between  the  employers  aud  their 
workmen.  Now,  the  well-informed  man  knew 
that  an  entire  suspension  of  the  work  requisite  to 
replace  the  wealth  which  must  be  consumed  would 
be  fatal.  The  well-informed  workman  could  no 


more  lend  himself  to  a suspension  of  work,  or  to 
any  kind  of  innovation  or  combination  calculated  to 
lower  wages,  than  he  could  to  a project  for  extract- 
ing “sunbeams  out  of  cucumbers.”  There  was  some- 
thing exceedingly  melancholy  in  the  mere  thought 
of  the  suspension  of  work — not  of  labourers 
off  work  to  gather  strength  for  future  exertion, 
and  of  machinery,  tools,  and  buildings  at  rest  for 
repairs  or  rearrangement,  in  order  to  make  them 
more  efficient  in  future — but  of  a secession  of 
labourers  for  the  purpose  of  making  capital  un- 
productive, or  of  an  inaction  of  capital  for  the 
purpose  of  depriving  labourers  of  wages  j and  all 
this,  because  two  contracting  parties  could  not 
arrange  to  work  for  their  mutual  benefit — to  do 
that  which  was  indispensable  to  save  them  from 
future  misery.  Such  proceedings  had  been  called 
“ suicidal,”  but  the  movers  in  them  thought  them 
preservative.  Surely  they  more  resembled  a rush 
into  the  air  with  clothes  on  fire,  and  exclusion  of 
fresh  air  from  a sick  room,  a descent  into  a foul 
well,  or  a draught  of  poison  in  the  disguise  of 
medicine.  Could  not  the  misguided  men  to  whom 
these  observations  applied  he  reasoned  with  ? He 
feared  they  were  beyond  the  age  when  the  false 
notions  imprinted  upon  them  might  be  rectified  in 
a new  edition : the  false  notions  were  stereotyped : 
the  men  were  under  the  influence  of  an  incurable 
delusion.  But  the  schoolmaster  might  glean  in- 
struction from  such  scenes  of  suffering.  He  might 
prevent  in  youth  the  delusions  which  sprang  up  in 
the  adult ; and  if  he  would  only  fit  himself  to  do 
that  for  the  mind  which  the  physician  did  for  the 
body,  he  would  find  education  a much  more  potent 
preventive  in  his  hand  than  vaccination  lu  the 
hands  of  the  physician.  Let  them  look  at  a few 
elementary  principles.  Workmen  sold  their  labour 
for  money  : their  wages  were  paid  in  money.  The 
workman,  although  uninitiated  in  these  elements, 
knew  this  much.  To  him  his  employer  seemed 
to  have  an  inexhaustible  fund,  of  which  he  made  a 
niggardly  use  as  far  as  his  workmen  were  concerned. 
The  master  was  represented  as  an  oppressor,  and 
capital  as  the  instrument  of  torture  or  oppression. 
Was  it  not  incumbent  upon  the  philanthroinst 
to  ask  whether  the  schoolmaster  was  capable 
of  disentangling  this  tissue  of  misrepresentation 
and  mystification?  If  the  schoolmaster  could 
not,  there  was  reason  to  fear  that  he  had  not 
mastered  first  principles,  or  acquired  the  art  of 
illustrating  them.  The  lecturer  then  glanced  at 
the  class  of  men  round  whom  the  disaliected 
workmen  gather  as  the  exponents  of  their  feelings, 
remarking  that  these  leaders  were  rather  the 
exponents  of  excited  feelings  in  the  men  than 
calm  and  dispassionate  reasoners.  It  was  more 
easy  to  protect  society  against  the  delusions  which 
sprang  up  in  this  respect,  hy  the  action  of  the 
schoolmaster  on  the  young,  than  hy  that  of  the 
orator  or  journalist  upon  the  adult.  The  aid  ot 
the  schoolmaster  was  indispensable,  not  to  unde- 
ceive the  sons  of  labour,  but  to  save  them  from 
deception — not  to  dishearten  them  hy  saying, 
“The  labour  is  for  you,  and  the  enjoyment  is  re- 
served for  others hut  to  inspire  confidence  and 
courage  by  explaining  the  course  of  conduct 
through  which  labour  may  earn,  without  which 
nothin"  else  can  secure,  competence  and  content- 
ment for  all.  To  do  this  thoroughly,  the  school- 
master must  first  be  at  pains  to  make  sure  that 
his  pupils  have  a lively  sense  of  the  workings  ot 
the  division  of  labour,  aud  of  the  prodigious 
additions  to  wealth  which  have  been  made  by  its 
adoption.  He  must  next  expound  the  doctrine  or 
theory  of  value.  Ignorance  of  causes  was  sure  to 
be  followed  by  misinterpretations  of  effects;  and 
where  these  effects  were  more  or  less  embedded 
in  the  privations  and  sufferings  of  numbers,  mis- 
directed action,  ill-judged  conduct— leading  to  ag- 
gravation while  meant  to  bring  about  redress— was 
scarcely  to  be  w’ondered  at,  however  much  it  might 
be  deplored.  Two  distiuct  methods  of  instruction 
were  open  to  the  schoolmaster.  Firstly,  to  impart  a 
knowledge  and  draw  out  an  intelligent  recognition 
of  all  the  conditions  of  industrial  success,  arising 
from  the  lowest  and  simplest  forms  of  industry 
and  economy,  up  to  the  highest  developments, 
and  ascertaining  that  each  phenomenon,  ^ 
sented  itself,  was  noted  and  comprehended ; and 
secondly,  to  fix  attention  upon  the  misrepre- 
sentation of  phenomena,  particularly  those  not 
yet  discarded,  and  to  cause  the  fallacies  in- 
volved in  them  to  he  traced  to  their  source, 
and  thoroughly  exposed.  After  some  observations 
upon  the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  Mr.  Ellis 
remarked  that  the  subject  of^  wages  abounded 
with  conclusions  or  opinions  which,  whether  ng 
or  wrong,  true  or  false,  were  intimately  connected 
with  the  nearest  and  dearest  affections.  It  was 
impossible  to  treat  of  wages  without  thinking  o 
the  maintenance  of  families.  Were  they  adequate 
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I for  the  purpose?  If  not,  they  ought,  if  possible, 
to  be  made  adequate.  There  was  a general  con- 
I currence  that  the  wages  of  large  numbers  of 
labourers  were  inadequate.  Who  paid  these  inad- 
' equate  wages  ? Employers.  The  remedy  seemed 
< obvious.  Let  them  pay  so  much  more  as  was 
^ wanting  to  mate  them  adequate.  The  answer  of 
: the  employers  was,  not  that  they  would  not,  but 
S that  they  could  not  give  move.  “ The  whole  of 
I the  capital  in.  our  business  is  appropriated,”  they 
’ would  reply.  It  staggered  the  uninitiated  to 
1 hear  that  the  wages  of  some  could  not  he  increased 

■ without  lowering  the  wages  of  others,  unless 
capital  be  increased.  But  it  was  this  increase  of 

1 capital,  the  only  source  of  general  increase  of 
[ wages,  which  was  the  justification  for  increasing 
the  wages  of  some  by  lowering  the  wages  of 
•:  others, — of  increasing  the  wages  of  the  more  effi- 
! cient,  by  lowering  those  of  the  less  efficient.  The 

■ lecturer,  after  indicating  the  inductive  process 
by  which  the  schoolmaster  should  seek  to 
make  the  youth  under  his  charge  acquainted 
with  the  requirements  of  the  laws  of  capital,  drew 

. a contrast,  derived  from  a recent  incident  within 
I his  knowledge,  between  the  functions  of  the  judge 
- -and  the  schoolmaster  in  their  relations  to  the  well- 
being of  men.  Mr.  Ellis  said  that  a few  days  ago 
. be  had  been  asked  to  name  a premium  for  insuring 
; a floating  lighthouse  of  peculiar  construction,  cir- 
cular form,  prodigious  strength,  and  large  dimen- 
sions, proposed  to  be  held  by  a chain  of  immense 
length  and  strength,  at  least  twenty  miles  from 
; laud,  in  deep  water,  at  the  entrance  to  the 

i English  Channel.  The  ordinary  lighthouse  on 
the  headland  or  on  one  of  the  cluster  of  rocks 
was  frequently  undistinguishahle,  or  seen  only 
when  extrication  from  danger  was  no  longer 
possible.  The  judge,  said  Mr.  Ellis,  like  the 
lighthouse  on  the  promontory,  surrounded  with 
terrors,  while  he  held  out  his  warning  hand,  cried 
aloud,  “Profit  by  me  at  a distance,  steer  by  me, 
but  approach  me  not.  I am  the  beacon  erected 
• on  the  rocky  shores  of  life,  and  my  embrace  is 
. awful,  sometimes  deadly.”  The  schoolmaster  was 
the  floating  lighthouse  at  the  entrance  of  the 
channel  of  life.  “Approach  fearlessly,”  said  he, 
to  the  inexperienced  and  bewildered  little  mariner: 
“ comfort,  guidance,  encouragement,  and  con- 
fidence, are  the  only  influences  useable  by  me,  and 
you  shall  be  free  to  depart  when  invigorated 
and  enlightened,  on  either  tack,  surveying 
! through  your  glass,  in  the  remote  horizon,  the 
I light  glimmering  from  the  judge  aloft  on  the 


promontory,  and  contemplating  with  reverence, 
unitiixed  with  apprehension,  the  terrors  with 
which  he  is  begirt,  humbly  but  hopefully  holding 
on  the  course  that  will  conduct  to  your  post  of 
destination.”  The  lecture  having  now  come  to  a 
close,  Mr.  Ellis  added  that  it  would  be  difficult 
for  any  one  in  a single  lecture  to  give  an  adequate 
idea  of  so  important  and  extensive  a subject  as 
the  one  on  which  he  had  jnsb  treated.  But  be 
trusted  he  had  said  enough  to  stimulate  young 
teachers  there  to  whom  the  subject  was  new  to 
engage  in  its  study  with  the  design  of  imparting 
instruction  in  it  to  the  children  about  to  he  com- 
mitted to  their  care.  He,  hoped,  also  that  those 
teachers  who  had  already  paid  some  attention  to 
the  subject  would  consider  that  be  had  ofl'ered 
reasons  for  their  being  more  careful,  if  possible, 
that  none  of  their  pupils  should  leave  school  un- 
provided with  instruction  on  matters  so  vitally 
affecting  their  well-being.  To  the  principals  of 
training-schools,  also,  *and  to  those  gifted  men 
who,  although  not  directly  engaged  in  school 
work,  were  showing  their  appreciation  of  its  im- 
portance, ho  appealed  with  confidence  that  they 
would  use  their  influence  not  to  sufl'er  the  school- 
masters to  be  surpassed  by  military  men,  but 
would  endeavour  to  have  them  so  provided  with 
intellectual  and  moral  weapons,  and  so  drilled  in 
their  use,  that  ignorance  and  vice,  let  the  iron 
plating  in  which  they  were  encased  be  ever  so 
strong,  shall  he  unable  to  withstand  their  well- 
directed  assaults. 


ST.  PAUL’S  CHURCH  AND  NATIONAL 
SCHOOLS,  CLERKENWELL. 

About  a year  ago  premises  were  secured  in 
Compton-passage  for  the  purpose  of  a school- 
church,  to  meet  the  urgent  necessities  of  the 
very  dense  population  in  that  neighbourhood. 
The  Rev.  R.  Maguire,  witnessing  the  rapid  pro- 
gress of  the  work  in  Compton-passage,  and  having 
been  informed  that  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Charterhouse  were  renewing  the  leases  of  their 
estate  in  this  portion  of  the  parish,  thought  it  a 
favourable  opportunity  to  apply  to  that  body  for 
a site  for  a new  church  and  schools.  The  memo- 
rial was  favourably  received,  and  a piece  of  ground, 
215  feet  by  about  90  feet,  was  set  apart  in  Alleu- 
sbreet  for  that  purpose. 

On  this  will  be  erected  the  church  shown  by 
the  accompanying  engraving.  It  is  to  accommo- 
date 1,500  persons,  and  the  schools  will  contain 


300  children.  The  church  is  arranged  with  a 
nave  GO  feet  in  width,  under  one  large  roof ; south 
porch  j chancel,  with  polygonal  apse,  and  a tower 
at  the  west  end  122  feet  high.  Its  construction 
is  to  be  of  brick  externally  and  internally  : the 
jambs  and  labels  of  windows  and  doors,  arches, 
quoins,  and  gables,  are  to  be  of  stone.  The 
schools  are  to  be  faced  with  red  bricks,  with  stone 
labels  and  dressings.  The  boys’  schoolroom  is  7-1 
feet  by  40  feet,  and  the  girls’  schoolroom  of  the 
same  dimensions,  and  18  feet  high.  The  class- 
rooms are  24  feet  by  14  feet.  The  play-grounds 
are  100  feet  by  about  30  feet.  The  architect  is 
Mr.  W.  P,  Griffith,  F.S.A. 


HASTINGS. 

Really  there  is  not  a move  interesting  spot  on 
any  part  of  the  English  coast  than  Hastings. 
Nearly  a thousand  years  ago,  at  any  rate,  money 
was  coined  there,  and  is  still  to  be  seen;  and  how 
long  previously  the  site  may  have  been  occupied  by 
the  Saxon  Haestingas  we  need  not  attempt  to  settle. 
There  was  a castle  here  before  William  the  Norman 
came  to  fight  his  battle  with  Haroldj  but  William 
enlarged  it,  and  part  of  his  work,  or  that  of  Earl 
Robert,  who  received  the  castle  from  him,  is  still 
to  be  seen, — much  more,  indeed,  than  some  of  the 
guide-book  writers  fancied; — the  staircase  turret 
of  the  church,  for  example,  with  its  herring-bone 
work,  and  the  remains  of  a postern  on  the  higher 
ground  above  the  dyke,  which  shows  bow  the 
gates  were  secured  with  a strong  wooden  bar, 
which,  when  not  in  use,  was  pushed  back  into  a 
space  left  for  it  in  the  thickness  of  the  wall.  On 
one  of  the  reveals  of  the  postern  is  discoverable 
a “mason’s  mark”  common  in  Norman  and  Early 
English  work.  Amongst  the  loose  stones  near  the 
custodian’s  lodge,  whore  Early  English  work  ap- 
pears to  have  been  reapplied,  other  remnants  of 
the  Norman  castle,  in  the  shape  of  a capital  or 
so,  may  be  seen.  The  views  from  the  castle  are 
superb,  and  not  less  so  is  the  appearance  of  the 
Castle  Hill  and  its  crowning  ruins  from  the  to^vn. 
The  greatest  care  should  be  taken  to  prevent  injury 
to  this  effect ; yet  some  houses  are  being  carried  up 
which  will  materially  interfere  with  it  on  the  St. 
Leonard’s  side.  A town  of  this  kind  should  have 
a committee  of  preservation  and  adornment,  ever 
on  the  watch  to  eflect  improvernents,  and  prevent 
unwise  steps.  We  have  noticed  the  new  buildings 
in  Hastings  from  time  to  time  as  they  were 
commenced.  Trinity  Church  is  not  yet  finished. 
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especially  at  the  east  end.  The  flatness  of  the 
e.'iterioi-  of  this  church,  through  the  tracery  of 
the  windows  being  nearly  on  the  same  plane  as 
the  walls,  is  very  disagreeable.  The  extension  of 
the  town  is  inarvellous.  St.  Leonard's,  the  work 
of  Mr.  Burton,  and  once  at  a distance  from 
Hastings,  is  now  joined  to  it,  and  the  whole 
presents  a range  of  sea  houses  only  to  be  paralleled 
at  Brighton. 

Round  about,  inland,  are  two  or  three  large 
modern  houses  of  Slediivval  aspect,  seen  in  the 
charming  ride  to  the  little  church  in  the  wood  at 
Hollington,  dedicated  to  St.  Lawrence.  This  is  at 
any  rate  a thirtoonth  century  building,  beautifully 
situated  amongst  trees,  and  recently  dainiiged  by 
the  slater;  the  more  to  be  regretted  as  the  cam- 
panile is  peeuli.m.  The  chnreh  has  little  to  in- 
terest withinsido  : some  rude  seventeenth  century 
carving--’,  against  the  cast  wall,  were  placed  there 
bv  the  present  incumbent.  The  font  is  built  into 
the  north  wall  of  the  nave,  so  that  we  did  not 
notice  what  we  were  told  on  the  road,  returning, 
tliat  it  is  a heptagon,  of  which  form  there  are  but 
few  examples  in  England. 

All  Saints’  Church,  bold  and  massive  in  its 
parts,  and 
adds  much 
town. 


small  colnmns,  which  divide  the  sides  into  three 
panels,  and  the  plinth,  are  beautifully  carved, 
displaying  Raft’aellesque  ornaments,  while  some 
angels’  beads  and  small  figures  introduced  in  the 
panc'is  arc  but  coarsely  and  ignorantly  executed. 
Sir  Anthony  Browne,  to  whom  the  abbey  was 
granted  after  the  dissolution,  died  in  1518.  In 
the  north  wall  of  the  nave  should  be  noticed  a 
small  lancet  window  high  up,  the  reveals  of  which 
are  splayed  to  give  a view  of  the  chanced,  the  use 
of  which,  connected  locally  with  lepers,  does  not 
.seem  clearly  understood.  There  are  many  other 
things  to  be  looked  at,  as  there  are  in  the  abbey 
and  at  Hastings.  Want  of  time,  not  of  matter, 
brings  our  memorial  of  a more  than  pleasant  day 
premuHirely  to  an 


tees  of  Ibo  societies  are  ready  to  furDish  tlie  master 
builders  wilh  acopy  of  their  rules,  iu  order  that  they  may 
take  counsel's  opinion  on  them,  and  are  willing  to  jiiodify 
them  in  committee,  so  far  as  the  masters' counsel  is  con- 
firmed by  the  legal  adviser  of  the  workmen,  and,  in  other 
respects,  so  far  as  the  several  committees  see  that  a modi- 
fication ot  their  rules  is  necessary. 

4.  The  workmen  will  work  in  strict  cooformity  with  the 
law. 

5.  Should  any  difl'erences  arise  between  the  master 

builders  and  their  workmen  upon  the  legality  of  trade 
practices,  or  of  the  rules  of  the  trade  aoLreties,  lioth  par- 
ties will  afford  every  facility  for  submitting  the  same  to 
tho  decision  of  tbc  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  aud  will  do 
their  best  to  give  elfect  to  its  judgment.”  ' 

To  these  the  Executive  Committee  returned 
the  following  reply,  in  the  shape  of  a resolu- 
tion : — 

“ That  the  Esecutive  Committee  of  the  Master  Builders’ 
Association  regret  that  the  proposition  submitted  this  day 
by  Mr.  Ayrtou  on  the  part  of  the  operatives  does  not  em- 
brace the  withdrawal  of  the  strike  at  Messrs.  Trollope’s, 
THE  STRIKE.  and  also  that  the  proposal  evades  (by  the  suggestion  of 

It  seems  that  we  can  no  longer  speculate  upon  f^S'lVlhe 
the  time  or  manner  of  an  end  to  the  dispute  which  eminent  impartial  authority  of  such  roles  aiul  practices  of 
is  yet  maintained  in  the  building  trades.  We  “'■'i  spirit  of  the  law  of 

abandon  hope  of  advising  where  each  effort  at . ® ^ ’ 

conciliation  aud  exjflanation  seems  to  result  in  Mr.  Ayrton  s letter  of  the  11th  regretted  that 
113  s^uuicii,  uyjiKx  iwivi  iii...-.wi,u  ...  greater  animosity  and  entanglement.  We  chro-  the  masters  should  confound  together  “ two  pro- 
pl.icod  high  up  on  the  side  of  a hill, ! nicle  week  by  week  certain  statistics,  slightly  positions  which  are  totally  distinct,  —viz.,  that 
to  the  beauty  of  one  entrance  to  the  ^ varying,  and  to  be  followed  by  others,  whence  no  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  strike  at  Messrs.  Trol- 
! inference  can  be  drawn,  save  that  of  the  gloomy  lop®  s,  and  that  of  the  general  conduct  of  tlie 
The  place  where  William  of  Xnrmuiidy  fought  I future  for  all  parties— tlie  only  i.<;sue  that  can  be  ■ workmen  in^  subordination,  to  the  law  • 

Harold,  and  so  came  to  he  called  De  BtUo,  then  ' called  prnb.ablo.  During  the  week  there  have  been 
Battaillc,  Battayl,  Battel,  and  now' “ Battle,”  is  | several  efforts  at  adjustment  of  the  difference, 
about  seven  miles  from  Hastings.  Everyone  ■ both  by  the  masters  and  the  masons,  and  the  mas- 
knows  of  Battle  Abbey  as  a place  to  be  seen  : ters  mid  the  general  body  of  men  represented  by 
when  at  Hustings,  but  many  are  utiawave  of  the  | Mr.  Ayrton,  M.P.  Each  effort,  however,  as  we 
beauty  and  interest  of  the  ruins,  apart  from  their  ; have  said,  has,  after  the  first  approach,  been  fob  , , , 

connection  with  an  event  thiit  pheed  William  on  . lowed  by  a more  considerable  recoil.  i sboukh  in  the  nuerests  ot  both  parties,  con- 

the  throne  and  changed  the  current  of  English  I First,  Mr.  Ayrton  had  attended  the  Executive 

history.  It  always  seems  to  us  a great  mistulie,  I Committee  of  the  blasters’  Association  on  Friday  i ^ f.  right  in  suppo^ng  that  a renewal  of 
by  the  wav.  to  speak  of  this  event  as  the  emumest  in  last  week,  and  presented  the  following  pro-  negotiations  woukl  be  made  between  the  masters 
of  England  bv  the  Normans.  Edward  the  Con-  position  on  behalf  of  the  bricklayers,  carpenters,  ”«sons.  At  the  mas.ers^  rneetiiig  before 

fessor,  who  had  a strong  predilection  for  the  ; plasterers,  etc. .mentioned,  in  last  we^k,  they  sent  in  amended 
Normans,  sought  to  secure  the  succession  for  his  | “ 1.  The  ■ fipclaration' is  tobewitlifirawii,  and  (lio'e  who  ’ 

kilismiin,  William  Duke  of  Normandy  in  sriite  of . have  aiready  accepted  it  are  (o  be  released  from  it.  j “ 1st.  The  masons  to  resume  work  upon  the  same  terms 

’ 1 e Ktnt  whrrsp  d-tnfrMpr  bo  bad  ' will  be  no  objeetion  to  work  wiih  Ibose  who  as  before  the  ‘ look-out  ‘—ten  hours’  pay  fur  leu  hours’ 


Godwin  Enrl  of  Kent,  whose  thraghter  he  hed  ^ j 

niarricil ; but  Han  Id,  Oodwin’s  ‘•on,  the  king  ' manner. 


being  dead,  usurped  the  throne.  AVilliam  asserted 
a promise  of  the  crown  hy  the  Confessor,  showed 
a connection  by  marriage  (as  Havuld  did)  with  the 
royal  fatnily,  imd  had  a strong  party  in  England 
in  bis- fiiviuir.  It  was  a struggle  then  between 
two  u.snrpt-r.s,  England  being  divided  against 
herself.  However,  we  are  not  writing  history. 
The  writer  of  “Knight’s  Exeiirsioii  Companion” 
says,  “ The  present  abbey  is  not  tbc  building 
whicli  William  commenced.  No  portion  of  that 
remains.  The  ruins  that  still  exist  are  all  of 
some  centuries  later  date.”  But  this  is  not 
correct.  Considerable  portions  of  the  Norman 
structure  remain,  including  ii  lofty  boundary  wall 
with  buttresses,  a range  of  vaulted  chambers,  and 
some  isolated  arches  and  piers  nob  far  from  the 
Refectory.  The  latter  is  a noble  Early  English 
apartment,  called  15-1  feet  long  and  35  in  breadth, 
with  beautifully  moulded  lancet  window.-s,  some 
of  wliicb  are  divided  in  their  height  by  a transom, 
a rarity  in  windows  of  this  period.  At  the  south 
end.  the  exterior  of  which  by  the  way  is  very 


in  accurdance  with  the  laws  of  the  land.’’ 


of  the  sub-committee  who  received  Mr.  Ayrton,  , 

he  stated  that  bis  application  and  proposition  must ! The  deputation,  consisting  of  Mr.  Bcrham,  Mr- 
be  imdei-stonil  os  on  bebalf  of  certain  woiltmen,  Harnott,  and  four  members  of  the  committee  of 
ont  of  cmiilojment,  at  issue  with  their  masters,  , the  London  iodgo,  esidamcd  each  danse  of  the 
and  not  on  bebalf  of  tlie  United  Trades’  Con-  proposition— then-  mcaiiiug  ot  tile  first  in  fixing 
ferencc.  Tbe  sub-committee  informed  Mr.  Aj  rton  ‘he  period  before  the  “ lock-out,”  that  their  society 
the  third  section  of  bis  proposition  was  iinpcrfect,  "“t  recognize  the  strike  at  Messrs,  Trollope’s, 
and  would  practically  be  inoperative  for  solving  “'I'l  that  fixing  any  prior  date  to  tlic  ” lock-out” 
the  difficulties,  iiiasnnidi  as  there  was  no  arbitra-  "■'>">'1  Meotify  them  in  some  degree  with  it.  They 
tioii  proposed ; and  that  the  precedent  condition  strongly  disavowed  any  other  meaning  on  the- 
to  any  articles  of  agreement  niiist  be  the  public  2na  danse  tli.an  that  all  trades  should  be  exempted 
withdrawal  of  tho  strike  at  Messrs.  Trollope’s,  from  the  " declaration.”  On  the  3rd  danse  they 
Mr.  Ayrton  stated  he  would  report  the  interview  , "'S™  willing  to  make  it  defliiite^  that  their  roles 
to  the  parties  he  represented,  and  commnnicate  by-laws  should  be  csainiiicd  in  a month  after 
further  with  the  secretary.  Upon  report  of  the  resnmiiig  work.  They  contended  that  it  would 
,,  ,,  , . - ra  ,*■  * 1 snb-coinmittcp  tlip  Everiitivp  Coininit.tpp  iiasspil  be  inexpedient  in  the  present  state  of  excitement, 

noblp,  some  Norman  work  is  observable.  So,  too,  i j following  resolution i men  to  meet  unci  confer  on  tbeir  laws  • 

at  one  end  of  tbe  entrance  gateway,  which  is  itself  | J.?  V 'r  . _ ” --r  ‘ 

one  of  the  most  extensive  in  Enghiiul.  It 


, , ‘ That  Mr.  Ayrton  beioforreefithatthe  Executive  Com-  were  found 

. , ,,  . , • J /xt  A 1 ic  £.  ,..  ;niiltee  of  the  Central  Agsociation  . arc  of  opinion  that  the  illegal,  they  would  ask  the  Central  hociety  to  con 

mainly  ot  the  i>eccirated  penoa  (first  liait  ot  the  mugt  practical  method  of  adjusling  the  diircrenees  which  ! sider  the  subject  forthwith,  and  alter  them  accord 
fourteenth  century),  and  has  some  exceedingly  | h..e  »™.a  with  the  ,o,km,..,  in  the  baiWing  tonic  would  ' ; Qu  the  -Itli  clause,  it  was  distiuctlv  stated 

handsome  deeply  sunk  panelling,  or  rather  arcad-  withdrawal  ot  lUe  strike  at  Alesars.  Irol-  ' = - 

I ,V,  ? 1 L r lopoa;  and,  secondlv,  tho  revision  of  the  rniea  aud  b^- 

mg,  above  arcliivoy.  llie  nmiergroniid  story  of  me  „h„iit,;„.  of  vsrioo,  iniJo  procliccs  (wiihU 

the  church,  exposed  to  view  some  few  years  ago,  ■ the  metropolitan  postal  district)  as  shall  be  considered  hy 
• ' . i aoJDe  eminent  impartial  authority  to  he  contriiry  to  tbe 

■ spirit  of  the  law  of  the  land,  and  that,  in  particular,  till 
I rules  and  practices  should  be  removed  which  interfere  with 
. the  freedom  of  workmen  in  preventinf*  members  of  trades’ 
uoious  from  working  with  other  workmen.” 


is  of  the  thirteentli  century. 

It  is  to  be  wit-hed  that  those  who  desire  i 
quietly  to  study  these  interesting  ruins  should  ! 
be  alloweil  to  do  so.  Free  access  to  the  abbey 
ruin.-i  and  grounds  is  granted  one  day  In  tbe  I 


This  is  similar  to  what  was  stipulated  by  the 


week  (Tuesflay);  tickets  being  obtainable  with- 1 masters  previously,  but  with  adtliLioiutl  words 
ont  charge  'ut  the  bookseller's  nearly  opjiosite  referring  to  the  strike  at  Messrs.  Trollope’s.  As 
but  tlie  way  in  which  visitors  are  compelled  . that  was  the  starting  point  of  the  dispute,  and  it 
along  in  droves  under  the  guidance  of  mere  had  been  recently  asserted  by  the  men  that  the 
boors,  equally  obstinate  and  ignorant,  is  any- 1 strike  would  not  be  withdrawn,  the  masters  may 
thing  but  satisfactory.  , be  excused  for  stipulating  for  such  witlidrawal, 

The  parish  church  of  Battle  was  founded  in  the  [ though  they  would  have  stood  with  tho  public  less 
begiiiiiing  of  tlie  twelfth  century,  when  it  was  dis- ' in  the  position  of  making  demand  after  demand, 
covered  tliat  the  monks  had  not  time  to  attend  to  had  they  earlier  put  the  stipulation  into  words, 


the  s]>iritual  wants  of  the  parishioners.  Externally, 
the  chief  features  are  a massive  Perpendicular 
tower  and  an  Early  English  clerestory.  Within, 
however,  remains  are  seen  of  the  Norman 
church,  especially  an  arch  to  the  chancel  in  the 
south  aisle.  The  font  is  late  Norman,  supported 
on  a central  and  four  outer  shafts;  the  guide- 
book says  there  were  originally  nine,  but  this 
is  erroneous.  Amongst  various  brasses  and  other 
interesting  memorials  is  a large  altar  tomb  of 
white  marble,  in  memory  of  Sir  Anthony  Browne 
and  his  first  lady  ; it  is  of  Italian  design.  Some 


The  Executive  Committee  again  met  on  Tues- 
day last,  when  Mr.  Ayrton  submitted  certain 
amended  propositions,  together  with  a long  expla- 
natory letter.  These  amended  propositions  were 
to  the  following  elfect : — 

“1.  That  the  ' declaration ’ia  to  be  withdrawn,  and  those 
who  have  accepted  it  are  to  be  released  from  it. 

2.  There  will  be  no  objection  to  work  with  those  who 
have  accepted  the  ‘declaration’  in  a peaceable  and  orderlj 
manner,  and  the  members  of  the  Workmen's  Conference 
will  use  all  their  influenco  with  their  feilow-workmen  to 
effect  thisoliject. 

3.  It  having  been  alleged  that  (he  rules  of  the  trade 
societies  contuin  provisions  contrary  to  law,  the  comniit- 


of  the  rules  aud  bv-  after  discussion,  that  Messrs.  Trollope’s  should  be 
considered  an  open  shop,  and  that  the  masons’ 
society  should  not  exercise  any  influence  to  pre 
vent  men  taking  work  under  Mes.srs.  Trollope. 
On  the  fifth  clause,  it  was  stated  that  the  masons 
intended  to  observe  the  laws  honourably. 

The  deputation  seemed  unwilling  to  consent  to 
an  arbitrator  or  umpire,  as  suggested  by  the  reso- 
lution of  the  Executive  Committee  on  the  29th  ult. 
After  some  discussion  ou  the  subject,  there  seemed 
to  be  parti.al  willingness  to  yield  this  point,  and 
Lord  Brougham  and  Lord  Lymlburst  were  named. 
The  opinion  seemed  iu  favour  of  three  rather  than 
one  neutral  person  to  determine  between  masters 
and  workmen  in  case  of  differences  of  opinion. 

The  deputation  asked  to  adjourn  the  meeting, 
in  order  that  they  might  consult  their  brethren 
as  to  the  appointment  of  an  umpire  or  umpires, 
and  the  meetiug  was  accordingly  adjourned  until 
Tuesday.  On  that  day,  however,  amended  reso- 
lutions, passed  at  a general  meeting  of  masons  at 
Wilcocks’s  Rooms,  Lambeth,  were  submitted. 
These  resolutions  are  as  follow : — 


and  tbe 

writer  mistakes  for  an  act  of  the  workmen  of  the 
Messrs.  Trollope,  that  which  was  an  act  of  the 
Conference — wherefrom  followed  tho  necessity 
for  similar  combination  iu  defence,  and  the  re- 
quirement ns  to  the  legality  of  the  means  used. 
It  is  necessary  tliat  whoever  brings  his  .services  to 


peaceable  andorJerly  ‘ work. 

I 2Dd.  Tho  ma-iters  to  entirely  withdraw  tho  ‘ JedaralioD.' 

3.  It  being  alleged  that  the  rules  of  the  societies  contain  | 3rd.  Should  the  masters  have  any  grievaucc  to  complain 
provisions  contrary  (o  law,  the  coiuiuiltees  of  the  societies  of,  the  masons  respectfully  assure  them  that  they  will  be 
are  ready  to  furnish  to  the  master  builders  a copy  of  tho  ready  to  meet  them  at  any  time  thereon. 

rules,  iu  order  that  they  iniiy  take  coimsel's  0|iiniim  upon  i -Ith.  The  lUiisons  will  liot  object  to  work  with  those  of 
them,  and  are  willing  to  modify  them  in  cominilteo.  , their  own  trade  or  others  who  may  have  accepted  the  ‘ de* 

4.  The  workuieu  will  work  iu  strict  coDformity  wilh  the  claration.’ 

5th.  Thomasons  will  resume  work  in  conformity  with 


?.  to  be  cousfdered 


“ That  this  meeting  is  of  an  opinion  that  the  terras  of 
negotiation  already  submitted  to  the  Central  Association 
of  Master  Builders  be  considered  final;  and,  further,  we 
do  not  agree  to  refer  our  by-laws  to  any  third  party  or 
parlies. 

That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  meeting  that  if  the 
Central  Association  of  Master  Builders  do  not  uucon- 
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I ditionally  withdraw  the  ‘ declaration  ’ at  their  meeting  to- 
I morrow,  the  11th  inet,  we,  the  masons,  seek  no  further 
( communication  with  them,  and  that  all  further  communi- 
I cations  cease." 

These  resolutions  wore  rejected,  and  In  their 
' reply  the  Kxecutive  Committee  state  that — 

“ They  regret  that  the  operative  masons  should  decline 
to  be  bound  by  the  reference  to  an  eminent  impurtial 
authority  for  the  revision  of  the  rules  and  customs  of  their 
trade  societies,  and  making  them  conformable  to  the  laws 
of  the  realm.  And  the  committee  would  further  point  out 
to  the  raa-soDB  that  the  entire  withdrawal  of  the  ‘ declara- 
tion,’ as  demanded  by  them,  would  admit  the  workmen  of 
all  other  trades,  without  any  guarantee  either  that  the 
strike  at  Messrs.  Trollope's  was  withdrawn  or  that  the 
objectionable  rules  and  practices  of  other  trade  societies 
would  be  modified.” 

The  committeo  tlien  adjourned  for  a fortnight.  , 

To  this  juncture  has  the  matter  been  brought.  ■ 
The  masters  found  on  Tuesday  that  10,710  men 
had  resumed  work  under  the  “ declaration,”  and 
that  in  addition  2,100  had  entered  on  establish- 
ments in  wliicli  a shop  rule  embodying  the  spirit 
of  tlie  “ declaration  ” is  adopted.  Wc  have  re- 
ceived a letter  from  Mr.  Moxon,  in  which  he 
shows  that  his  returns  relate  to  the  men  em- 
ployed on  the  whole  of  his  Loudou  works,  not 
exclusively  on  the  main  drainage,  and  oilers  to 
submit  to  us  the  pay-sheeU  from  which  his 
returns  were  taken.  The  number  of  men  relieved 
by  the  Conference  still  diminishes,  as  appears 
from  the  official  return  of  Monday,  of  the  re- 
cipients, and  amounts  paid.  Condensed,  it  is: — 


Trollope’s  men 

I.OCE-OUTB. 

Masons  35(5  

Bricklayers  CIO  

Carpenters  1,7GS  

Plasterers 630  

Painters 136  

Woolwich  men  ...  1G9  

Stone  sawyers  ...  69  

Labourers  2,048  


£50  0 0 

71  4 0 
122  0 0 
303  12  0 
126  0 0 
27  0 0 
33  16  0 
13  16  0 
•123  12  0 


6,766  £1,171  0 0 

Whether  the  diminutloa  is  to  be  accounted  for 
chiefly  from  the  fact  of  men  going  to  work  in 
shops  where  the  declaration  is  required,  or  otlier- 
wisc,  cannot  be  certainly  stated.  It  is  probable 
that  the  declaration,  if  not  withdrawn,  will  gra- 
dually fall  iuto  disuse;  but  the  masters  may  at 
the  same  time  havo  a sufficient  number  of  men, 
and  the  re.sults  of  the  strike  be  felt  seric^usly 
during  some  considerable  period  after  work  is 
ostensibly  going  forward  on  the  old  system. 

Certain  “ Suggestions  for  Settling  the  Strike” 
have  been  printed.  They  are  to  the  effect  that  the 
“Digest  of  the  Law,”  by  Lord  St.  Leonards,  of 
which  we  have  already  given  the  essential  heads, 
should  be  bung  up  in  every  shop,  and  under  it 
the  following  memorandum  ; — 


*'  The  law  which  binds  both  classes  is  set  forth  in  the 
above  digest.  Tho  imisters  accept  its  obligations  wilbout 
reserve,  nuJ  pledge  thomsclvca  to  obey  it  both  in  letter 
and  spirit.  They  have  set  forth  the  provisions  of  the 
Acts  of  PurJianierit  in  order  that  every  workman  may  bo 
informed  of  tho  Zaic  which  Linds  him.  The  Jaw  itself,  the 
masters  find,  lays  down  the  true  rules  both  for  them  and 
their  men ; tliey,  therefore,  have  withdrawn  tho  ‘ declara- 
tion ’ originally  required  from  the  men,  and  substitute  this 
paper.  It  alono  will  bind  the  workmen  who  liave  already 
made  or  accepted  tho  original  declaration; — all  will  be 
placed  on  the  same  footing.  There  will  be  no  distinction 
between  those  now  at  work  and  those  who  may  resume 
work.  The  masters,  in  tho  spirit  of  peace  and  goodwill, 
require  nothing  of  the  men  but  the  same  obedience  to  the 
law  as  they  themselves  are  ready  to  pay.  The  law  itself, 
and  uothingmore,  hut  nothing  less,  shall  become  tho  Jiu/e 
o/ Trade. 

[No  signature  will  be  required  of  (be  men,  nor  any 
counterfoil  with  nuuibets  miiintuinod;  their  liberty  of 
quitting  tbeir  emjiloy  uient  will  remain  untouched,] 

Tho  simple  object,  of  the  masters  is,  that  according  to 
the  law,  they  mid  their  workmen  shall  be  free  to  make 
what  agreements  they  please,  without  the  interfbrence  or 
coercion  of  any  other  persons.  AViih  that  object  the 
acceptance  of  employment,  where  this  paper  is  luiugiip, 
will  be  considered  to  amount  to  an  adcuissioii  by  the 
workman  thiU  he  is  not  nt  that  time,  and  to  a declaration 
that  during  his  employment  he  will  not  become  bound  to, 
or  a member  of  any  society  or  body  whose  rules  or 
customs  do  or  would  deprive  him  or  his  fello.w  workmen 
of  their  free  liberty  to  accept  and  continue,  or  to  reliu- 
quiali  employment  upon  sqeh  terms  as  they  think  fit. 

Jfreedom  of  action  will  place  every  man  accor  .lug  to  his 
merit,  but  the  motto  of  both  men  and  masters  should  be 
‘ Let  Labodk  be  UKsnACKLUD,”’ 


“We  are  disposed  to  tUiuk  that  this  memorandum 
may  be  adopted  by  tbe  masters. 

Keports  of  difficulty  as  to  tbe  contracts  of 
important  works  continue;  and  correspoudeuce 
lias  passed  respecting  the  Cancer  Hospital.  Tbe 
truth  of  some  of  these  reports  is  disputed  on  the 
other  side.  Cases  of  intimidation  are  still  brought 
to  the  notice  of  tbe  ui.agi8trate8-  Since  the  last 
refusal  of  the  men  relative  to  their  laws,  there  has 
been  an  increased  disposition  on  tbe  part  of  tbe 
executive  of  the  masters  t-o  revert  to  the  “ decla- 
ration”— however,  eventually,  to  be  withdrawn. 
We  ai-e  disappointed  that  this  latter  result  has  not 
been  attained  through  the  interviews  which  have 
occupied  so  much  time.  We  have  said  all  that  we 
need  say  now  on  the  present  difficulty  and  the 
general  subject ; but  we  liud  one  of  tbe  true 


friends  of  tbe  working  classes,  Lord  Brougham, 
on  Tuesday,  at  Bradford,  showing  the  inevitable 
tendency  of  such  disputes  as  that  wbicli  is  now 
going  on,  almost  in  the  words  which  we  used,  and 
only  giving  force  to  tbe  points  regarding  the 
value  of  capital  to  labour,  and  the  risk  of  offend- 
ing against  tbe  law'.  His  observations  will  be 
found  quoted  iu  our  leading  article. 


CORRESPONDENCE  ON  THE  STRIKE. 

No  one  can  be  more  sincere  than  myself  iu  the 
desire  to  behold  the  termination  of  the  present 
unhappy  dispute  in  the  building  trades,  but  it  is 
to  be  feared  that  tbe  ill  feeling  engendered  by  the 
recent  course  of  events  will  not  tend  to  hasten 
that  desirable  resvrlt,  especially  when  the  men  are 
so  injudiciously  supported  by  such  as  the  Rev.  E. 
A.  Verity  aud  others. 

The  latest  proposal  for  the  settlement  of  the 
dispute  is,  that  the  “ declaration  ” be  withdrawn 
on  tbe  part  of  the  masters;  that  the  “nine-hours 
movement  ” be  abandoned,  at  least  for  the  pre- 
sent ; and  that  the  rules  of  the  trades’  unions  be 
revised,  aud  all  “illegal”  clauses  expunged.  Now, 
those  who  have  watched  the  progress  of  this  dis- 
astrous struggle,  must  be  fully  aware  that  tbe 
“declaration”  was  solely  a measure  of  defence 
against  the  aggre.ssivo  measui'es  which  occasioned 
it,  and  that  it  is  not  aimed  so  much  at  the  nine- 
hours  movement,  as  against  the  mad  and  in- 
tolerable dictation  of  the  executive  committees  of 
trades’  unions  in  general. 

But  supposing  the  “declaration”  lo  be  with- 
drawn, and  the  nine-hours  agitation  abandoned, 
how  about  the  revising  of  the  rules  of  the  trades’ 
societies  ? This  is  where  the  real  difficulty  will 
commence.  The  unions  will  not  object  to  every- 
thing illegal,  or  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the 
realm,  being  expunged  from  their  rules,  because 
the  retention  of  those  clauses  would  ondangcr 
their  very  existence;  but,  after  a cairn  perusal  of 
some  of  the  rules,  I do  not  think  there  are  any 
which  would  warrant  the  interference  of  the 
Legislature.  No  matter  how  shortsighted,  ridi- 
culous, or  absurd  any  of  the  rules  may  be,  yet  if 
any  person  or  persons  vohinlari!^  agree  to  be 
bound  by  them,  they  have  a perfect  right  to  do 
so;  but  they  have  not  tho  least  shadow  of  a right 
to  enforce  these  rules  on  those  wlio  refuse  to  join 
their  association,  or  to  intimidate,  no  matter  by 
what  means,  others  into  joining  them.  This  is 
the  basis  of  all  the  trouble,  because  they  ivill  by  a 
thonsaiul  means  iiitiinidate  the  peaceable  and 
quiet  non-society  man  iutojoiniug  them. 

None  but  working-men  know  tbe  sufferings 
they  themselves  \iave  to  endure, — the  often  hojic- 
loss  search  after  employment,  and  the  distres.8  of 
mind  consequent  ou  disappointment;  and  when 
these  evils  are  aggravated  by  the  tyranny  and 
jealousy  of  those  belonging'to  trades’  unions,  when 
they  “black”  their  fellow-workraun,  avoid  him 
in  the  street,  ban  him  in  the  shop,  and  poiut 
their  reviling  Angers  in  scorn  at  him  wheresoevci 
they  may  meet  him,  is  It  any  wonder  that  the 
pour  fellow  should  iu  sheer  desperation  join  the 
very  union  whose  principles  he  despises  at  heart, 
and  whose  pernicious  practices  he  curses  in  his 
soul  ? 

This  is  \vrnng,  very  wrong;  and  nothing  will 
ever  justify  the  infliction  of  tins  cruel  tyrauny  on 
the  part  of  the  unions.  If  ever  the  “document,”  is 
to  be  withdrawn,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that,  for  the 
sake  of  those  who  resumed  work  under  it, — for  the 
sake  of  those  who  remained  stanch  by  the  em- 
ployers, whilst  their  mates,  either  from  inclination 
or  fear,  stood  aloof, — and  for  the  sake  of  future 
peace,  the  masters  will  insist  that  jio  non- 
society man  be  persecuted,  or  “marked,”  for  re- 
suming work  under  the  “document.”  This  is 
but  an  act  of  justice,  aud  ought  not  to  be  witb- 
behl. 

As  to  tbe  final  settlement  of  tbe  dispute,  it  is 
simply  a question  of  time  : and  if  by  •auj'  means 
that  time  could  be  anticipat  ed,  it  would  be  tbe 
better  for  all  concerned.  John  Plx'mmeb, 


Tho  present  position  of  the  opposing  parties  is 
in  no  degree  changed  from  what  it  was  at  the 
cominencoraent  of  tbe  strife. 

The  strike,  as  against  Mes.srs.  Trollope’s,  con- 
tinues, and  according  to  the  returns  published  by 
tbe  United  Trades’  Conference,  50L  are  expended 
weekly  to  .support  those  called  out  from  that  firm. 

Tlie  masons  professed  to  have  seceded  from  the 
Conference,  aud  told  tbe  masters  that  for  tbe 
future  no  masons  w'ould  appear  on  the  Conference 
list.  Two  such  lists  have  since  been  published, 
aud  in  both  the  masons  appear  as  before. 

It  is  asserted,  in  some  of  the  daily  jjapers,  that 


the  nine-hours  is  given  up,  and  that  the  rules, 
&c.  are  offered  for  revision  : if  it  were  so,  it  would 
indeed  be  matter  of  gratulation ; but  bow  stand 
tbe  facte  ? 

The  masons  suggest  an  alteration,  but  decline 
to  enter  into  any  arrangement  for  the  purpose, 
aud  curtly  close  their  “ negotiations”  by  declaring 
that  they  will  not  even  negotiate  unless  tbe 
“declaration”  be  withdrawn  at  once,  aud  uncondi- 
tionally, and  from  all  trades. 

Tlie  Conference  send  a Member  of  Paifliamcnt 
with  suggestions,  which  tbe  Member  is  asked  to 
put  into  a tangible  shape,  and  be  returns  with  a 
scheme  which  throws  the  settlement  of  differences 
into  such  a shape  as  to  insure  a continuance  of 
litigation  for  all  time. 

Nothing  could  be  more  desirable  for  all  parties, 
nor  more  beneficial  for  tbe  men,  than  that  the 
rules  aud  ordinances  should  be  revised  and  put 
into  proper  order,  so  as  to  free  the  workmen  from 
the  oppression  to  which  they  are  subjected  by 
having  their  trade  and  benefit  societies  mixed 
together,  and  nothing  would  more  readily  bring 
the  whole  strife  to  an  amicable  conclusion.  At 
present,  however,  no  practicable  scheme  has  been 
brought  forward;  and  the  simple  and  equitable 
suggestion  of  tbe  master.^,  to  submit  the  ruks,  &c. 
to  the  examination  and  revision  of  some  eminent 
impartial  authority,  has  teen  rejected. 

In  the  meantime,  the  various  shops  are  filling 
up  with  competent  workmen,  who,  with  London 
advantages,  will  soon  become  equally  skilled  with 
tlie  best  of  those  who  remain  out.  Up  to  last 
Saturday,  10,714  had  accepted  the  “declaration” 
altogether,  and  1,800  more  as  a shop  rule;  and  a 
strong  esprit  du  corps  is  rising  among  those  so 
situated,  and  they  are  pressing  the  masters  by  no 
means  to  think  of  doing  away  with  the  “declara- 
tion.” 

It  is  perhaps  to  bo  regretted  that  the  “ declara- 
tion” is  so  framed  aa  to  make  it  difficult  for  some 
of  the  society  men  to  accept  it;  but  in  cases  such 
as  this  there  must  be  some  difficulty,  aud  it  would 
be  better  that  some  modification  should  be  ofl'ered, 
or  some  moans  of  adjustment  proposed,  before  so 
large  a number  of  deserving  men  be  thrown  out 
of  their  winter’s  work,  and  condemned  to  so  severe 
a penalty-,  at  the  dictation  of  those  who  have  so 
signally  exposed  their  want  of  generalship,  by  in- 
curring tbe  defeat  of  their  movonieut,  ami  tbe 
terrible  discomfiture  of  tbeir  followers. 

Tbe  Conference,  bo  it  observed,  consists  of  a 
set  of  delegates  sent  from  tbe  managing  com- 
mittees or  counsels  of  the  several  trades,  charged 
with  tho  duty  of  carrying  out  the  nine-hours 
movement,  and  having  no  other  duties  .and  no 
other  powers; — so  that  it  is  by  its  constitution  in- 
comjietent  to  enter  into  any  engagement  which 
■would  be  binding  on  the  several  tmdes’  societies — 
and  whatever  it  might  underfake,  might  be  at  once 
and  fairly  repudiated  by  the  trades  themselves  : 
hence  any  mediation  oftei-ed  by  this  body  would 
be  ah  initio  wortliless. 

The  committee  of  tho  Central  Association  at 
once  consented  to  see  the  masons,  because  they 
were  tbeir  own  workmen ; and  they  would  on  tho 
same  principle  he  ready  to  see  any  duly  authorized 
authorities  of  any  of  tlie  severjil  trades;  but  it 
is  more  and  more  manifest  that  tbe  interference 
of  third  parties  and  tbe  intrusion  of  injudicious 
advice  tend  to  no  good;  aud  1 much  fear  that 
the  intemperate  article  of  a contempoiAry,  last 
week,  did  more  luinu  Ilian  can  soon  be  set  right. 

Do  not  let  tbe  numbers  be  lost  sight  of; — up- 
wards of  12,000  arc  already  at  work. 

If  the  masters’  suggestion  were  accepted,  and 
fairly  carried  out,  the  society  men  could  then 
Lake  the  “ declaration”  even  as  it  is. 

A CONTR.ICTOB. 


METROPOLITAN  BOARD  OE  WORKS’ 
REPORT. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works  has  just  been  published  as  a Parlia- 
mentary paper,  and  contains  an  elaborate  account 
of  tbeir  proceedings  daring  the  past  year.  In 
detailing  the  steps  they  have  taken  with  reference 
to  tbe  main  drainage  of  the  metropolis,  they  revert 
to  the  transactions  which  occurred  in  connection 
with  this  question  shortly  before  the  close  of  the 
period  comprised  in  their  last  report,  and  they 
give  a sui'nmary  of  these  works  with  which  our 
readers  are  already  acquainted. 

The  works  e.xecuted  by  the  Board  during  tbe 
year  ending  March  25,  comprise  various  lengths 
of  new  sewers,  making  a total  of  6,981  feet,  thirty- 
foirr  side  entrances,  sixty  ventilating  shafts,  and  a 
number  of  junctions,  flaps,  and  gullies.  The  total 
cost  of  these,  with  that  of  the  cleansing  of  166 
. miles  of  main  sewers,  repairs,  aud  the  deodoriza- 
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tion  of  the  sewage  in  main  lines,  with  other  iiici- 
(lental  works,  make  the  total  expenditure  on 
sewerage  works  ‘16,302L  9s.  8i.  This  expenditure 
is  exclusive  of  the  sums  paid  for  salaries  and  wages 
for  attending  the  flaps  and  outlets  of  the  main 
sewers.  Plans  for  the  construction  of  34  miles 
4,271  feet  of  sewers  had  been  submitted  to  the 
Board  by  various  vestries  and  district  Boards. 

Kotices  have  also  been  served,  and  other  steps 
taken,  for  carrying  into  efiect  the  powers  obtained 
for  opening  up  a direct  line  of  thoroughfare  ex- 
tending from  the  junction  of  the  East  and  West 
India  Dock  roads  to  Victoria  Park,  so  as  to  render 
that  place  available  to  a much  larger  section  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  eastern  portion  of  the 
metropolis  than  is  now  the  case. 

The  rules  of  the  Building  Act  for  the  construc- 
tion of  buildings  are  enforced  by  the  supervision 
of  fifty-six  district  surveyors,  subject  to  the  ap- 
pointment and  control  of  this  Board.  These  sur- 
veyors make  monthly  returns  of  all  notices  and 
complaints,  works  supervised,  and  fees  charged 
and  received  within  their  respective'  districts. 
These  returns  are  required  by  the  statute  to  be 
examined  and  audited  in  the  office  of  the  super- 
intending architect ; and,  from  the  annual  abstract 
and  report,  it  appears  that  during  the  years 
ending  31st  December,  1858,  fees  to  the  amount 
of  21,732^  were  received  by  district  surveyors  in 
respect  of  15,500  works  supervised ; and  that  the 
expenses  of  their  offices,  which  they  are  required 
to  keep,  were  4,632^.  The  works  and  fees  in- 
cluded iu  the  returns  of  1858  exceed  50,000 
entries.  From  these  returns  it  also  appears  that 
the  probable  number  of  new  buildings  erected 
within  the  metropolis  during  the  last  three  years 
exceeds  20,000,  exclusive  of  additions  to  buildings. 

Between  the  25th  March,  1858,  and  the  25th 
March,  1859,  the  receipts  of  the  Board  amounted 
to  159,886^.  48.  7d. ; and  their  payments  to 
185,290^.  16s.  lid.  The  moneys  owing  to  the 
Boa^d  on  the  25th  March,  1859,  in  respect  of 
assessments  by  precepts  on  vestries  and  district 
Boards,  outstanding  amomxt  of  improvement 
rate,  contributions  to  sewerage  works,  &c.  was 
98,784?.  14s.  2d.  Besides  this,  they  had  a general 
cash  balance  in  hand  of  28,998?.  12s.  6d. ; and 
also  the  sum  of  15,881?.  16s.  invested  in  New 
Three  per  Cents,  for  the  repayment  of  mortgage 
debts.  Their  debts  and  liabilities  at  the  same 
date,  including  the  amount  of  the  mortgage  debts 
and  other  special  liabilities  of  the  former  Metro- 
politan Commission  of  Sewers,  amounted  to 
458,048?.  7s.  Id.  The  above  is  exclusive  of  the 
moneys  received  and  expended  in  respect  of  the 
Covent  Garden  approach,  Southwark  and  West- 
minster communication,  and  Victoria  Park  ap- 
proach improvements. 

The  Board,  finding  their  present  premises  in 
Greek-street  insufficient  for  the  transaction  of 
their  biisiness,  found  it  necessary  to  seek  another 
situation  for  the  erection  of  offices,  which  they 
had  found  in  the  site  of  Berkeley  House,  Spring 
Gardens.  They  purchased  the  existing  lease  for 
the  sum  of  500?.,  entered  into  an  agreement 
with  the  Commissioners  of  her  Majesty’s  Woods 
and  Forests  for  the  grant  of  a new  lease  for 
ninety-nine  years,  at  a rent  of  500?.  a year  until 
the  10th  October,  1871,  and  of  350?.  during  the 


remainder  of  the  term,  and  had  accepted  a tender 
of  Mr.  George  Myers  for  the  execution  of  the 
requisite  works  for  the  sum  of  14,829?.,  and  the 
building  is  now  in  course  of  erection. 


MEDALS  FOR  THE  HEROES  OF  PEACE. 

The  recent  presentation  of  a modal  to  a con- 
ductor of  the  fire-escape  of  the  City  district,  for 
saving  the  lives  of  fourteen  persons  from  death 
by  fire,  is  a good  sign. 

It  is  curious  how  little  thought  Is  given  to  those 
upon  whom  we  depend  for  the  safety  of  our  lives 
and  goods  during  the  hours  of  sleep.  We  have 
honours,  decorations,  and  payments  made  to  those 
who  risk  their  lives  in  defending  their  country  j 
hut  it  is  a fact,  that  to  those  who  save  many  lives — 
who,  by  their  scientific,  literary,  or  other  ability, 
promote  the  best  interests  of  the  nation, — but 
little  attention  is  paid  by  the  State. 

Brindley,  the  originator  of  canals;  George 
Stephenson,  the  originator  of  railways,  which  have 
so  vastly  increased  the  resources  not  only  of 
Great  Britain  but  the  world  at  large  ; Watt,  Dr. 
Johnson,  John  Howard,  Sir  Isaac^Newton,  Jenner, 
and  a multitude  of  others, — useful  as  their  works 
have  been,  and  whoso  memory  has  been  held  in 
reverence  by  the  nation,  were  hut  little  noticed  by 
the  governments  of  their  days : they  were  not 
rewarded  like  the  warriors. 

The  fire  brigade  risk  their  lives  almost  daily.  If 
an  accident  happens  in  connection  with  some  great 
work,  it  is  a matter  to  make  us  proud  of  our 
fellow  men,  to  note  how  disregardful  they  are  of 
perils.  In  case  of  explosions  in  coal  mines, — when 
suffbeation  takes  place  in  wells  or  sewers, — when 
shipwrecks,  drowning,aud  otherdisasters  happen — 
when  fever  and  pestilence  rage — men  bravely 
meet  the  occasion.  Is  it  right  that  these  should 
have  their  services  passed  by  without  recognition  ? 

Various  societies  have  endeavoured  to  supply  the 
deficiency  in  some  lines,  but  the  acknowledgments 
iu  this  way  made  are  but  little  thought  of  in  com- 
parison with  even  “ decorations,”  which  might  he 
cheaply  bestowed  for  civil  services  by  the  State. 


FOREIGN  RAILWAY  WORKS. 

The  plans  and  specification  of  the  new  terminu.s, 
to  be  built  instead  of  the  actual  one  of  the 
Chemin  de  Fer  du  Nord,  have  been  ratified.  Next 
season  the  works  are  to  he  commenced.  The  new 
station  is  to  he  ready  for  public  use  before  the 
end  of  1861.  Six  million  francs  are  to  be  spent 
on  it,  and  charged  to  the  account  of  the  original 
group. 

On  the  Midi  I'mes,  the  portion  between  Tarbes 
and  Mont-de-JIarsau  will  be  open  for  public  traffic 
this  month  (September),  unless  the  rains  pre- 
vent it. 

An  inquiry,  which  is  to  last  a month,  dating 
from  the  25th  August  last,  has  been  opened  in 
the  Seine-Impcrieuse,  about  tbe  projects  for  a 
railway  from  Rouen  to  Amiens.  Three  surveys 
have  been  presented,  upon  which  the  Municipal 
Council  will  give  a decision. 

' The  opening  of  tbe  Nouzon  section,  near  Abbe- 
ville, on  the  Ardennes  Railways,  took  place  on 
the  i4th  S-.'ptember. 
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A precaution  has  been  taken  by  the  directors 
of  the  Baris  and  Soissons  Railway.  They  have 
caused  the  mayor  of  the  latter  town  to  proclaim 
to  the  inhabitants  that  the  railway  works  being 
obliged  to  be  commenced  before  the  crops  could 
be  cut  next  year,  the  proprietors  of  the  lands  in- 
cluded within  the  limits  “nicked  out”  by  the- 
engineers  should  neither  cultivate,  nor  prepare, 
nor  manure  the  same. 

Algeria  has  been  exceedingly  unfortunate  with 
regard  to  the  spread  of  railway  civilization : per- 
haps, after  all,  their  trade  and  commerce  arc  not 
yet  ripe  enough  to  call  for  rapid  means  of  commu- 
nication. The  Minister  of  Algeria  and  the  French 
colonies  has  addressed  a despatch  to  the  prefet  of 
Algiers,  ordering  that  the  works  shall  be  resumed 
between  Blidah  and  Bouffarick,  while  waiting  for 
a new  law  by  which  alone  concession  can  he  given 
of  railways  for  that  country.  A credit  has  been 
obtained  for  600,000  fr.  to  be  employed  on  the 
works.  Coolly  enough,  the  Akhar  says, — “On 
pourra  utiliser  la  main-d’ce\ivre  civile.”  A futile 
attempt  having  been  made  to  construct  railways 
by  military  men  and  soldiers,  “navvies”  are  per- 
mitted to  work  upon  Algerian  railways. 


DESIGN  FOR  THEATRE  IN  RIO  DE 
JANEIRO. 

The  award  of  premiums  to  the  authors  of  de- 
signs for  the  theatre  proposed  to  be  built  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro  has  been  already  mentioned.  We  under- 
stand that  the  design  which  received  the  first 
premium  will  probably  be  carried  out,  with  the 
addition  of  2 per  cent,  only  on  the  outlay  j hut 
no  steps  iu  the  matter  will  bo  taken  for  at  least 
two  years. 

We  have  engraved  a perspective  view  of  the 
design,  by  Messrs.  Green  & Louis  de  Ville,  to 
which  the  second  premium  was  awarded.  The 
edifice  will  occupy  a magnificent  site  at  the  head 
of  the  Braca  d’Acclamacao,  a square  exceeding,  in 
front  of  it,  more  than  a quarter  of  a mile ; and  the 
design,  if  carried  out,  would  cover  nearly  four 
times  as  much  ground  as  that  on  which  the  new 
Royal  Italian  Opera  at  Covent  Garden  stands..,, 
while  its  height  would  bo  nearly  100  feet  above- 
the  ground.  The  diameter  of  the  pit  is  75  feet, 
or  15  feet  wider  than  her  Majesty’s  in  the  Hay- 
market,  13  feet  wider  than  Covent  Garden  Opera- 
house,  and  about  as  much  larger  than  La  Scala  at. 
Milan.  There  are  five  tiers  of  lofty  boxes,  and 
in  front  of  the  two  grand  tiers  runs  a " balcon.”" 
The  stage  is  immense,  and  the  arrangements  are 
adapted  for  the  grandest  displays.  The  whole 
claims  to  he  fireproof.  On  either  side  of  the 
stage  are  suites  of  dressing-rooms,  green-rooms, 
&c.,  intended  for  two  complete  sets  of  opera  and 
ballet  performers;  while  at  the  rear  of  the  build- 
ing is  a concert-room,  with  its  own  staircases  and 
refreshment-rooms : of  this  we  will  give  a view 
hereafter.  On  the  level  of  grand  tier  there  is 
a suite  of  refreshment  saloons  170  feet  in  length,, 
opening  on  oue  side  through  large  French  case- 
ments to  the  arcaded  portico,  and  being  ap- 
proached on  the  other  from  the  grand  staircase 
20  feet  in  width.  There  are  also  numerous  other 
entrances  and  staircases  for  the  use  of  the  public, 
designed  with  a view  to  prevent  the  recurrence 
of  those  panics  which  occasionally  happen  in 
crowded  theatres.  Tbe  emperor  has  likewise 
private  entrance  communicating  with  suites  of 
rooms  for  state  and  private  use.  He  has  also- 
private  and  state  boxes  for  himself  and  suite. 
The  design  is  Italian  throughout.  The  lower 
part  is  entirely  surrounded  with  an  ample  covered 
promenade,  protecting  all  the  entrances  from  the' 
sun  and  rain,  above  which  is  a deeply  recessed 
arcade  defending  the  interior  from  the  intense 
heat  of  the  climate,  while  above  all  rises  the 
upper  part  of  stage,  with  its  carpenters’  shops, 
&c.,  hovering  above  the  rest  of  the  building,  and' 
its  fiat  roof  affording  a position  for  viewing  those 
grand  gala  displays  which  are  so  often  witnessed 
in  the  Braca  d’Acclamacao. 

Tbe  interior  was  proposed  to  he  richly  decorated 
in  every  part,  and  in  the  interior  are  large  quan- 
tities of  white  marble  and  rich  sculpture.  Thc- 
whole  would  cost  not  less  than  300,000?. 

EEFEEENCES  TO  PLAIT. 

A.  Flat  over  the  public  carriage  porch. 

B.  Arcaded  portico. 

C.  Flat  over  arcaded  footway. 

D.  Orchestra. 

E.  Stalls. 

F.  Fit. 

G.  Balcony. 

H.  Boxes. 

I.  Gallery  to  concert-hall. 


Oct.  15,  1859.] 
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TRADE  ASSOCIATIONS  AND  FRIENDLY 
SOCIETIES. 

The  trade  associations  and  friendly  societies  or 
clubs,  formed  in  more  recent  times  than  the  guilds 
we  spoke  of  lust  week,  were  more  useful  in  those 
days  when  the  roads  were  not  so  good  as  they 
have  become  since  ilcAdam’s  labours, — when 
travelling  by  the  stage-coach  was  an  expensive 
affair,  and  tliere  was  no  conveyance  by  railway,  at 
the  rate  of  a penny  a mile, — than  they  are  now.  In 
each  town,  the  members  of  the  different  trades 
had  separate  clubs,  which,  in  some  measure,  re- 
sembled the  ancient  guilds ; * and  these  clubs 
throughout  tlie  country  had  such  an  understand- 
ing with  each  other,  that  on  the  presentation  of 
cards  or  other  credentials,  those  who  wandered  in 
search  of  work  were  kindly  iceeived  in  places 
where  their  brotlicr  craftsmen  dwelt.  If  there 
was  a vacancy  in  the  place,  in  the  particular  line 
to  which  they  belonged,  they  were  put  in  the  way 
of  apjilying  with  a view  towards  filling  it.  In 
case  that  could  not  he  done,  it  was  often  managed 
that  the  traveller  should  have  two  or  three  days’ 
or  perhaps  a week’s  work ; if  not,  aid  was  afforded 
in  the  shape  of  free  lodgings,  provisions,  and  a 
supply  of  money,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
men  of  that  trade  who  were  at  work  in  the  town. 
This  enabled  them  to  reach  another  station,  with- 
out the  necessity  of  applying  for  assistance  at  the 
workhouses  or  elsewhere.  In  cases  where  the 
help  was  by  necessity  small,  there  was  a kindly 
feeling  shown  which  encouraged  the  traveller  on 
his  way.  By  means  of  this  aid,  when  work  became 
scarce  in  certain  localities,  when  manufactories 
were  burnt  down,  or  men  did  not  fall  into 
regular  emjjloyment,  iiud  in  other  emergencies, 
those  who  had  been  admitted  into  the  trade  clubs 
drew  tbeir  cards,  took  to  the  road,  and  sometimes 
the  kingdom  was  travelled  by  this  means  from  one 
end  to  the  other. 

Tliere  was  also  provision  made  in  connection 
with  the  clubs  for  support  in  sickness  and  assist- 
ance to  survivors  at  the  time  of  death.  Owing, 
however,  to  the  want  of  proper  calculations  of 
the  risks,  those  societies  often  became  bankrupt, 
and  men  wlio  had  subscribed  for  years  were  left 
in  their  old  age  without  that  provision  which 
they  expected  they  had  made  in  the  time  of  their 
strength. 

The  payment  in  connection  with  these  clubs 
ranged  from  a shilling  to  one  shilling  and 
threepence  a fortnight.  This  was  applied  to  the 
relief  of  tramp,  the  support  of  the  sick,  and 
the  burial  ot  the  dead.  If  members  were 
thrown  out  of  work,  owing  to  no  fault  of  their 
own,  but  in  conseqnence  of  the  slackness  of  trade 
or  strikes,  help  was  given  for  a time ; in  some  cases 
express  sums  were  levied  for  funeral  and  other 
purposes.  Sometimes  these  funds  accumulated  to 
a large  sum.  No  attempt,  however,  was  made  to 
place  the  money  at  interest,  but  it  was  deposited 
in  a strong  chest  fastened  with  several  locks,  of 
which  three,  four,  or  more  members  of  the  society 
kept  the  keys.  It  often  happened,  owing  to 
the  causes  above  mentioned,  that  the  fund  was 
exhausted,  and  it  became  necessary  to  resort  to 
borrowing  in  order  to  meet  the  regular  expenses. 

It  is  asserted  that  (say  fifty  years  ago)  nearly 
all  the  best  workmen  of  the  regular  trades  be- 
longed to  such  societies,  and  only  a few  men,  of 
indifferent  character  and  little  skill,  could  be 
found  to  work  under  masters  who  did  not  agree 
to  the  reprlations  of  the  men  as  regards  the 
amount  of  wages,  the  number  of  apprentices,  &e. 

It  was  the  custom,  if  a master  employed  a man 
who  was  not  connected  with  the  trade-club,  for  the 
whole  shop  to  strike,  and  turn  out.  For  a time 
in  these  cases,  the  men  remained  in  the  neigli- 
boirrhood  endeavouring  to  get  work,  and  were  sup- 
ported by  the  society.  If  they  did  not  succeed, 
aud  the  masters  did  not  come  to  terms,  tlie  men 
went  on  tramp,  generally  leaving  their  families 
ill-provided  for,  and  sought  for  employment  at  a 
distance. 

As  time  passed  on,  in  many  trades  in  the  case 
of  strikes  the  masters  employed  such  men  as  they 
pulcl  get,  aud  taught  numerous  apprentices,  and 
m many  cases  large  establishments  grew  up, 
where  good  work  was  produced,  at  fair  prices 
which  were  independent  of  the  members  of  the 
clubs.  The  increase  of  workmen  who  did  not 
belong  to  trade  societies  and  other  causes  led  to 
the  establishment  of  sick  aud  burial  clubs,  formed 
of  men  of  all  crafts,  in  addition  to  those  of 
men  of  the  same  trade.  Besides  these,  lodges 
of  “Odd  Fellows”  “Druids,”  “Foresters,”  &c. 
were  formed,  something  in  imitation  of  the  Free- 


* A quarter  of  a ceutury  or  so  ago,  it  was  the  custom 
lor  them  on  certain  days  to  walk  in  procession,  dressed 
m regalia,  seemingly  a remnant  of  the  Corpus  Christi 
processions  mentioned  in  the  former  paper. 


masons  j and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  although 
those  clubs  were  almost  in  every  instance  held  at 
public-houses — a condition  always  evil,  and  which 
sometimes  led  to  oxces«, — these  combinations 
had  a beneficial  effect  on  a large  portion  of  the 
working  classes,  particularly  at  a time  when  edu- 
cation was  not  so  general  even  as  it  is  at  present. 
Persons  of  bad  and  notoriously  drunken  character 
were  not  admitted,  and  for  improper  conduct 
members  were  expelled. 

In  the  Odd-Fellows’  and  other  lodges  the 
various  officers  were  elected  by  the  voice  of  the 
majority  of  the  brethren.  These  posts  were  con- 
sidered places  of  honour,  and  created  a spirit  of 
emulation.  The  secret  method  of  admission — the 
mysteries  of  pass-words — the  emblems  aud  ar- 
rangement of  the  lodges — the  lectures  of  a moral 
tendency,  Ac.  were  not  without  their  effect.  And 
to  a certain  extent  those  lodges  were  an  assistance 
to  travellers,  iii  the  same  way  as  the  old  trade 
societies  were,  for  the  credentials  of  membership 
caused  a workman  to  be  well  received  aud  assisted 
at  various  towns.  We  have  read  with  great  care 
the  rules  of  several  of  these  societies,  aud  find 
that  if  adhered  to,  they  could  not  be  reasonably 
objected  to  by  the  masters,  for  they  are  provident 
aud  good  in  their  intentions,  and  ought  not  to  be 
a cause  of  dispute  between  masters  aud  men.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  workmen  employ  the 
best  of  their  years  and  strength  in  toil,  aud  that 
even  in  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  if  men 
have  large  families  to  rear,  they  would  not  be 
able,  but  for  those  societies,  to  provide  for  sick- 
ness or  old  age.  This  is  more  particularly  the  ease 
m large  towns,  where  expenses  of  all  kinds  are 
greater,  and  the  duration  of  life  more  precarious 
than  in  the  country.  In  many  manufactories 
and  other  works  it  is  unfortunately  too  common 
a practice  to  get  rid  of  men  just  after  they  have 
passed  their  primcj  and  then  they  are  left  with 
difficulty  to  find  fresh  employment.  These  and 
many  other  considerations  should  be  taken  into 
account  by  the  employers  of  labour,  and  efibrts 
should  be  made  to  link  all  into  a closer  brother- 
liood.  Education  is  advancing  the  moral  and  intel- 
lectual condition  of  the  British  workman,  and 
should  lead  to  the  mingling  together  of  masters 
and  men,  on  terms  of  greater  equality  than  now 
prevail:  this  would  be  a great  means  of  pre- 
venting strikes  aud  divisions,  which  cause  injury 
to  all  concerned.  The  trade  societies  might 
also  be  improved  in  many  respects,  and  made 
safer ; aud  the  workmen  should  not  refuse  to  ■ 
listen  to  the  advice  of  those  who  have  long  care- 
fully,  and  with  the  best  mtentions,  studied  the 
financial  working  of  those  most  important  insti- 
tutions. 

On  the  subject  of  friendly  societies  of  workmen, 
the  Registrar  recently  remarked,  that  it  is  difft’ 
cult  to  obtain  returns  from  a large  number  of 
them,  and  that  circumstances  are  in  operation 
that  often  lead  to  bankruptcy,  which  is  the  means 
of  driving  many  into  the  workhouse. 

At  51,  Thieadneedle-street,  a friendly  society 
was  established  in  the  year  1820,  under  the 
patronage,  as  is  shown  by  the  published  rules,  of 
several  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  who  allowed 
their  names  to  be  used  as  a guarantee  of  the 
soundness  of  the  scheme,  in  addition  to  the  patron- 
age of  distinguished  persons.  It  was  stated  in 
the  title-page  of  the  report,  that  a capital  of 
20,000^.  was  subscribed  ; of  this  sum  it  seems  only 
180^.  were  paid  up,  and  even  this  was  afterwards 
returned  to  the  subscribers.  “The  result,”  says 
the  registrar,  “ was  the  natural  course  of  things, 
and  must  h.ave  been  foreseen.  So  long  as  the 
premiums  were  paid  for  deferred  benefits,  the 
present  claims  for  sickness  could  be  met,  and  the 
society  could  keep  in  existence.  The  amount 
of  this  misappropriation  continued  increasing 
mth  time,  and  the  society  was  gradually  getting 
into  a worse  condition,  and  on  the  30th  of  March, 
1858,  the  directors  requested  the  registrar  to  give 
his  advice  on  the  state  of  affairs,”  The  money  in 
hand,  about  3s.  in  tbo  pound,  was  divided  amongst 
the  unfortunate  members. 

The  registrar,  in  this  repoi't,  has  given  some 
advice  as  to  the  conditions  requisite  for  the  safe 


THE  CAVE  OF  ELEPHANTA,  BOMBAY. 

Some  of  the  Indian  journals’  attention  is  being- 
drawn  to  the  fact  that  this  remarkable  excavation, 
which  is  on  a small  island  on  the  east  side  of  the 
harbour  of  Bombay,  and  about  five  miles  from 
the  main  laud,  is  fast  crumbling  away  beneath  the 
great  spoiler’s  hand.  The  stone  itself  is  of  a 
mouldering  nature,  and  many  of  the  figures  are 
becoming  gradually  buried  in  the  vast  masses  of 
detritus  which  each  rainy  season  sweeps  into  the 
caves.  What  is  needed  is  a band  of  laboui’crs  to 
remove  the  heavy  rubbish  with  which  the  caves 
are  encumbered,  aud  a few,  during  the  rains,  to 
prevent  it  again  accumulating. 

Ihe  Calcutta  Engineers’  Journal  reminds  its 
readers  that  the  entrance  is  by  a spacious  front, 
supported  by  two  ponderous  pillars  aud  two 
pilasters,  forming  three  openings,  under  a thick 
and  steep  rock,  overhung  with  brushwood ; and 
the  impression  on  reaching  the  interior  is  ren- 
dered very  solemn  by  the  long  ranges  of  columns 
that  appear  closing  in  perspective  on  every  side;, 
the  flat  roof  of  solid  rock,  that  seems  to  be  pre- 
vented from  falling  only  by  the  massy  pillars, 
whose  capitals  are  pressed  dowm  and  flattened,  ae 
if  by  the  superincumbent  weight;  the  darkness 
that  obscures  the  interior  of  the  temple,  which  is 
dimly  lighted  only  from  the  entrances,  and  the 
gloomy  appearance  of  the  gigantic  stone  figures, 
ranged  along  the  wall,  and  hewn,  like  the  whole 
temple,  out  of  the  solid  rock.  The  interior  con- 
sists of  three  principal  apartments,  the  great 
temple,  133  feet  broad  aud  130^  feet  long,  and. 
two  smaller  temples,  one  on  each  side,  which  are 
approached  by  two  narrow  passes  in  tlie  hill,  one 
on  each  side  of  the  grand  entrance,  but  at  some 
distance  therefrom.  Each  of  these  passes  con- 
ducts, also,  to  a side  front  of  the  grand  exca\'a- 
tion,  exactly  like  the  principal  front.  These  two 
side  fronts  are  exactly  opposite  to  each  other,  on 
the  east  aud  west,  the  grand  front  facing  the 
north. 

The  roof  is  supported  by  twenty-six  pillai's  and 
eight  pilasters,  disposed  in  four  rows.  The  pillars 
are  strong  and  massive,  and  not  without  elegance. 
They  rise  to  about  half  their  height  from  a square 
pedestal,  about  3 feet  5 inches  each  way,  crowned 
on  the  top  by  broad  bandage  of  the  same  shape. 
Above  this  rises  a short,  round,  fluted  shaft,  form- 
ing about  a fourth  of  the  column,  expanding 
towards  the  top  into  a round  fluted  compressed 
cushion,  from  which  it  is  divided  by  a cincture  of 
beads  and  leaves.  This  cushion  supports  a square 
plinth,  on  which  rests  the  architrave,  that  slopes 
away  on  each  side  in  scrolls,  connected  by  a band 
or  riband,  till  it  meets  the  large  transverse  beam 
of  rock  which  connects  the  range  of  pillars. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  the  authorities  will  not  fail  to 
take  all  necessary  steps  to  preserve  this  remark- 
able monument,  the  date  and  origin  of  which  ar& 
very  obscure. 


DEATH  OF  MR.  ROBERT  STEPHENSON. 

It  is  with  sincere  regret  that  we  have  to  an- 
nounce the  death  of  Mr.  Robert  Stephenson, 
which  took  place  yesterday  (Wednesday)  at  his 
residence  in  Gloucoster-square.  We  need  not 
expatiate  at  the  present  moment  on  the  history 
or  the  works  of  such  a man,  and  therefore  confine 
ourselves,  in  the  meantime,  to  the  simple  aud 
silent  record  of  his  lamented  decease. 


progress  of  a friendly  society,  which  ought  to 
receive  the  most  serious  consideration  from  all 
concerned  in  them. 

The  importance  of  the  subject  will  be  obvious 
when  it  is  remembered  that  in  1850  it  was  com- 
puted that  the  friendly  societies  of  this  country 
included  3,052,000  members,  were  in  receipt  of 
an  annual  revenue  of  5,000,000?.  and  possessed  an 
accumulated  capital  of  11,360,000?. 


The  iast  Witness  against  irL-coNSiDEEED 
Steiees  ; — Big  Ben  of  Westminster. 


THE  WESTMINSTER  BELL. 

Me.  Denison,  in  the  Times,  makes  a serious 
charge  agaiiast  Messrs.  Meats,  the  bellfounders, 
which  they  positively  and  indignantly  deny.  The 
charge  brought  against  them  is  that  the  hell,  so 
far  from  being  a satisfactory  casting,  is  “ full  of 
holes  ” in  the  sound  bow ; that  “ the  holes  were 
all  as  carefully  stuffed  as  a bad  tooth  by  a dentist, 
with  some  ‘ mineral  succedaneum ;’  ” [in  a letter  to 
the  Doncaster  Gazette,  Mr.  Denison  says  they 
^vere  “ fraudulently  filled  up  with  some  cement  ”]  ; 
and  that  “ to  make  all  still  safer,  the  bell  was  washed 
over  with  some  colouring  stuff’,  -w^hich  the  atmo- 
sphere had  now  removed.”  It  is  not  explained 
how  it  was  that  Mr.  Denison,  before  he  gave 
Messrs.  Mears  their  certificate,  did  not,  or  could 
not,  distinguish  the  difference  between  the  sound 
metal  of  the  hell  and  any  “mineral  succedaneum” 
or  “cement,”  however  skilfully  “washed  over  with 
some  colouring  stuff,” — especially  since  “some 
persons  noticed  this  colouring  as  suspicious  at  tlio 
time.”  That  others  did  not  trouble  themselves  bo 
follow  up  this  suspicious  circumstance  is  surely  no 
excuse  to  him  whose  duty  it  was  to  see  to  and  to 
certify  the  soundness  aud  sufficiency  of  the  casting. 
The  holes  in  question  are  said  to  have  “ every  ex- 
ternal indication  of  a perfectly  unsound  casting,’*' 
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which  makes  the  matter  still  more  tinaccountable. 
Of  cowrse  an.  official  amlposf  moHem  inquiry  will  he 
made  as  to  the  alleged  “ scrofulous  constitution, 
as  Mr.  Denison  calls  it,  of  the  bell;  but  even  now 
it  is  not  explicitly  alleged  that  these  holes,  or  f ke 
foot-long  cracks  radiating  from  two  of  them,  '"’hicii 
were  not  found  out  “till  the  patient  was  at  the 
point  of  death,”  and,  “ strangely  enough,  have  not 
even  yet  [October  5],  affected  the  sound,  were 
the  actual  cause  of  any  final  catastrophe  or  de- 
struction of  the  bell.” 

Mr.  E.  T.  Loseby,  in  the  Daily  Neu's,  we  may 
here  add,  ascribes  the  cracking  of  both  bells  mainly 
to  “ the  employment  of  so  great  a quantity  of  tin 
in  the  composition  as  to  render  it  unusually 
brittle;”  and  adds,  that  “ for  this  disaster,  as  well 
as  for  the  former  one,  Mr.  Denison  is  entirely 
responsible.”  Mr.  James,  he  says,  “proved  the 
extreme  brittleness  of  the  metal  by  breaking  three 
small  bells  made  from  the  same  composition  with 
very  light  blows  in  Mr.  Denison’s  presence,  at 
Messrs.  Mcars’s  foundry.”  An  ironfounder,  on  the 
other  hand,  in  the  Times,  suggests  the  use  of  coke 
or  coal  in  the  melting  of  the  metal  as  a cause  of 
brittleness,  and  advdses  the  next  casting  to  be  i^re- 
pared  with  charcoal,  as  in  China  and  in  Russia, — 
both  of  them  celebrated  for  bell-founding. 


Edwards,  barrister,  of  Framlingham,  on  the 
same  subjects,  and  involving  similar  conclusions. 

A large  party  then  started  for  Dennington,  a 
neighbouring  village,  when,  after  the  Rev.  E. 
Alston  had  read  a paper,  by  Mr.  Tymms,  “On 
the  Church,”  a seasonable  adjournment  was  made 
to  the  Rectory,  where  lunch  was  partaken  of. 
Parham,  with'its  small  but  interesting  church 
and  moated  hall,  were  afterwards  inspected,  and 
the  last  paper  road  by  the  general  secretary,  Mr. 
Tymms,  when  the  bushiess  of  the  day  terminated 
by  a dinner. 


THE  LONDON  AND  MIDDLESEX 
ARCHiEOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  on 
Thursday  the  Cth  inst.  at  Hai-row-on-the-llill ; 
that  is  to  say,  within  the  classical  precincts  of 
Harrow  School. 

In  the  absence  of  Dr.  Vaughan,  who  was  pre- 
vented by  indisposition  from  presiding,  the  Rev. 
Mr,  Cunningham,  vicar  of  Harrow,  took  the 
chair  at  the  meeting,  which  was  held,  in  course 
of  the  afternoon,  in  the  Speech-room. 

Papers  illustrative  of  the  locality  were  road  by 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Hugo,  Mr.  W.  D.  Cooper,  Mr. 
\V.  Tayler,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Oxenham,  one  of  the 
masters.  Monumental  Brasses,  the  History  of 
Harrow,  and  the  Registry,  were  among  the 
subjects  brought  under  consideration. 

In  the  Statute-room  were  exhibited  some  very 
interesting  relics.  Perhaps  the  object  which 
excited  the  most  attention  was  the  ivory  chalice, 
out  of  which  it  was  alleged  Archbishop  Laud 
took  the  sacramental  wine  on  the  morning  of  his 
execution. 

Letters  of  apology  for  not  being  able  to  attend 
the  meeting  wore  read  from  Mr.  Beresford  Hope, 
Lord  Londesboro'-igb,  and  other  archaiological 
celebrities;  but  the  reunion,  although  it  might 
have  derived  strength  from  the  presence  of  a few 
■more  friends,  was  satisfactory. 

An  examination  of  the  church,  new'  school 
chapel,  and  school  buildings,  closed  the  proceed- 
ings of  a very  agreeable  day.  The  weather  was 
fine,  and  the  company  included  all  the  notables  of 
Harrow  and  its  neighbourhood. 


WILTS  ARCHAEOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  Society  has  this 
year  taken  place  at  Marlborough,  under  the  pre- 
sidency of  Mr.  Poulett  Scrope,  M.P. ; and  the 
neighbourhood  being  rich  in  antiquarian  subjects, 
the  proceedings  have  been  more  than  usually 
interesting.  The  meeting  extended  over  three 
days,  and  the  members  of  the  Society  were  fully 
occupied  during  the  whole  time. 

The  Town  Hall  Assembly  Room  was  converted 
into  a temporary  museum,  iu  whicb  a large  num- 
ber of  British,  Roman,  Saxon,  and  Medicevai  relics 
w'ere  brought  together,  as  well  as  a number  of 
objects  relating  to  the  natural  history  of  the 
county. 

The  general  meeting  took  place  on  Tuesday, 
the  27th  ult.  aud  was  well  attended.  Mr.  Scrope 
addressed  the  meeting  at  some  length,  and  the 
report  was  then  read,  which  congratulated  the 
Society  on  its  continued  well-being : the  number 
of  members  was  now  388,  being  a slight  addition 
since  last  year,  though  ten  members  had  been  lost 
by  death.  The  Right  Hon.  T.  H.  S.  Estcourt  was 
then  elected  president,  in  place  of  the  Right.  Hou. 
Sidney  Herbert,  whose  term  of  office  had  ex- 
pired. 

A paper  on  “The  ‘Grey  Wethers’  and  their 
Uses  at  Avebury  and  Stonehenge”  was  read  by 
the  Rev.  Canon  Jackson.  He  agreed  with  the 
late  Mr.  Algernon  Herbert  in  thinking  that 
Stonehenge  was  not  so  ancient  as  has  been  sup- 
posed; but  in  fact  was  an  erection  of  the  foirrth 
or  fifth  century,  and  of  Christian  origin ! Ave- 
bury, however,  he  regarded  as  of  much  more 
ancient  date.  The  paper  related  chiefly  to  Ave- 
bury, the  author  intending  afterwards  to  speak  of 
Stonehenge  in  a separate  paper  (afterwards  read). 
The  name  Avebury,  he  urged,  denoted  “the  City 
of  the  Sun,”  and  he  conceived  the  stones  to  have 
been  devoted  to  sun-worship.  He  did  not  believe 
in  Stukeley’s  fancy  that  these  stones  ever  assumed 
or  indicated  a serpentine  outline  in  the  course 
traced  out  by  their  relative  positions.  The  ancient 
Roman  road  at  Kennet  cut  right  across  the 
stones,  so  that  iu  all  probability  the  erection  of 
them  was  more  ancient  than  the  Roman  occupa- 
tion of  Britain. 


the  writings  of  the  Welsh  hards  simply  went  to 

show  that  the  building  was  standing  at  that 
time;  and,  indeed,  that  Mr.  Davies,  the  author  of 
“Celtic  Researches,”  who  well  understood  the  old 
Welsh  poetry,  has  said  the  opinion  of  the  bai'ds 
was  that  Stonehenge  had  been  standing  from  time 
iniraeiuorial.  Professor  Buckland  was  of  opinion 
that  the  stones  were  of  Devonshire  marble,  and 
that  the  [sacred  black  “stone  of  power,”  or] 
“ altar  stone  ” [which  the  Druidical  priests  “ con- 
sulted,” oracularly,  one  of  their  number  lying 
“reclined”  and  entranced  upon  it,  as  did  the 
Cumman  sibyl  on  a rock],  was  a kind  of  lias, 
probably  from  Wales.  The  outer  circle  of  Stone- 
henge was  believed  to  have  probably  been  erected 
by  the  Plucnician  architects  who  first  settled  at 
the  Land’s  End,  in  Cornwall; — a supposition,  it 
was  thought  as  reasonable  as  that  Merlin  brought 
them  from  Ireland. 

Mr.  Cunnington  then  gave  an  account  of  some 
recent  discoveries  in  a Roman  station  near  Baydon, 
consisting  principally  of  pottery  and  a comb,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  used  for  carding  wool. 

Wednesday  was  devoted  to  an  excursion  to  the 
Roman  station  at  Folly  Farm,  Chishury  Camp, 
Great  Bodwyu  Church,  and  Tottenbam-park. 
Mr.  Merriman  acted  as  guide  throughout  the  day ; 
and,  on  the  rctxu'n  of  the  company,  in  the  evening, 
another  conversazione  was  held  in  the  town-hall, 
when  Mr.  Carrington  gave  an  account  of  the 
ancient  state  of  Marlborough  and  its  inhabitants, 
and  Mr.  Merriman  read  a paper  on  “The  Charity  of 
the  Velvet  Pall  and  Maces  of  the  Town  of  Marl- 
borough.” 

Another  excursion  was  made  on  Thursday ; 
in  this  case  a large  party  went  to  Silbury-hill  and 
Avebury,  aud  Dr.  Thurnam  gave  an  account  of 
various  barrows  by  the  way  ; after  whicb  about  a 
hundred  persons  assembled  at  a cold  collation,  and 
the  Rev.  A.  C.  Smith  read  extracts  from  a paper 
on  Silbury-hill,  which  he  ascribed  to  sepulchral 
purposes,  notwithstanding  that  cuttings  had  not 
yet  revealed  any. 

The  Museum  remained  open  on  Friday  for  the 
inspection  of  the  |pupils  of  Marlborough  College 
and  of  the  Grammar  School.* 


PUBLIC  BUILDINGS  IN  THE  PROVINCES. 

Mali-ern. — A new  hall  for  public  meetings  and 
entertainments  has  been  erected  and  opened  at 
Malvern  Link.  The  building  is  capable  of  accom- 
modating nearly  300  persons.  Its  dimensions  arc 
•15  feet  in  length,  24  feet  in  width,  aud  17  feet 
in  height  in  the  clear.  Means  have  been  adopted 
to  seenre  light,  ventilation,  and  warmth,  there 
being  two  fire-places,  six  windows,  aud  four  patent 
ventilators  in  the  ceiling.  Underneath  are  cham- 
bers fitted  up  for  hot,  cold,  or  shower  baths. 
The  building  was  constructed  by  Mr.  Nott,  of 
Malvern  Link. 


SUFFOLK  INSTITUTE  OF  ARCHaEOLOGY. 

The  general  meeting  of  this  society  was  held 
at  Framlingham  Castle  Hall,  on  Friday,  the  7th 
instant,  under  the  personal  presidency  of  Lord 
Arthur  Hervey,  the  president  of  the  Institute, 
•who  addressed  the  meeting  on  the  value  of 
archmological  studies,  and  their  bearing  on 
general  history. 

Mr.  Phipson  then  read  a paper  “ On  the  History 
of  the  Castle  and  the  Changes  that  Time  had 
wrought  iu  the  Structure.”  He  held  that  though 
the  Saxon  castle  existed  on  the  spot  as  early  as 
the  seventh  century,  no  visible  portion  of  the 
present  one  is  older  than  the  twelfth  century. 
Mr.  Phipson,  in  a tour  round  the  interior  and 
exterior  of  the  building,  elucidated  his  observa- 
tions by  practical  remarks  on  the  existing  remains ; 
aud  throughout  the  day  the  meeting  were  in- 
debted to  this  gentleman  for  explanations  of  the 
age  and  peculiarities  of  all  the  edifices  visited. 

From  the  castle  the  company  adjourned  to  the 
church,  when  Mr.  T.  Shave  Gowing,  of  Ipswich, 
read  a paper,  in  which,  after  describing  and  cha- 
racterizing in  a few  words  every  portion  of  the 
edifice,  and  pointing  out  the  period  of  the  erection 
of  each,  he  adverted  to  one  or  two  interesting 
points  in  the  general  proportions.  This  duty  done, 
he  entered  into  a dissertation  of  the  various  ques- 
tions which  had  been  raised,  connected  with  the 
tombs  of  the  three  Howards.  Incidentally,  Mr. 
Gowing  stated  some  facts  of  general  antiquarian 
interest,  as  to  the  position  of  ladies  on  tombs, 
which  appeared  to  excite  a good  deal  of  in- 
terest among  the  members  of  the  Association. 

Mr.  Tymms  read  a paper,  by  Mr.  V'illiam 


“ Strabo,  the  geographer,  who  lived  in  the  time  of 
A^ugustus,  mentioned  massive  stones,  standing  on  a 
grassy  plain,  in  the  west  of  Europe,  connected  with 
the  worship  of  the  sun,  and  which  even  at  that  time  had 
become  matter  of  tradition.  Now  this  looked  uncom- 
monly like  what  we  saw  in  Britain.  Hccatmus,  who  lived 
about  500  years  before  Christ,  also  mentioned  an  island 
on  the  Celtic  coast  where  sun-worship  in  round  temples, 
with  music,  was  carried  on.  Without  claiming  these 
allusions  either  for  Avebury  or  Stonehenge,  he  said,  they 
at  all  events  afforded  a proof  that  sun-worship  had  at 
that  remote  period  found  its  way  to  the  west  of  Europe, 
and  also  to  an  island  somewhere  on  the  coast.  Pliny  the 
elder,  who  lived  nearly  at  the  beginning  of  the  Roman 
occupation  of  Britain,  also  spoke  of  the  Britons  at  that 
time  as  being  amazingly  devoted  to  the  system  of  sun- 
worship.” 

The  company  afterwards  proceeded  to  inspect 
the  churches,  the  Castle  Mound,  aud  other  objects 
of  interest  in  the  town ; and  the  annual  dinner 
of  the  society  took  place  at  the  St.  Peter’s  Schools, 
and  was  presided  over  by  Mr.  F.  A.  Carrington,  a 
county  magistrate,  aud  recorder  of  Wokingham. 
Aboutahundred  ladies  and  gentlemen werepresent; 
and,  among  the  toasts,;.one  name  was  proposed  by 
the  Rev.  W.  C.  Lukis,  a scci-etary  of  the  society, 
namely,  that  of  Mrs.  Britton.  They  all  recol- 
lected, he  said,  with  feelings  of  deep  gratitude  the 
kind  interest  which  her  late  husband  took  in  the 
society,  and  how  often  he  added  to  their  col- 
lection. Since  his  departure  she  had  followed  his 
example,  and  shown  the  interest  which  she  con- 
tinued to  take  in  the  society  by  repeated  con- 
tributions to  their  museum,  of  which  they  had  an 
additional  proof  at  their  present  meeting.  The 
toast  having  been  duly  honoured,  the  company 
separated. 

A conversazione  at  the  Town  Hall  took  place  at 
seven  o’clock,  and  was  numerously  attended.  The 
Rev.  Canon  Jackson  then  read  his  promised  paper 
on  Stonehenge. 

Objection  was  made  to  the  theory  of  Mr. 
Herbert  and  Jlr.  Jackson  on  the  ground  that 


llanley. — The  following  were  the  tenders  for 
the  erection  of  the  new  Mechanics’  Institution 
for  the  Potteries,  at  Hanley;— Matthews,  Hanley, 
2,770Z. ; J.  Jones,  Hanley,  2,8547.;  and  Harley  & 
Dean,  Burslem,  3,4007.  The  committee  accepted 
the  tender  of  Mr.  Matthews,  and  it  is  expected 
that  the  foundation-stone  will  be  laid  in  the  course 
of  the  present  month. 

Winsford. — A new  tomi  and  market  hall  has 
been  opened  here,  according  to  the  Chester 
Chronicle.  The  building  is  a plain  erection,  but 
not  without  some  little  ornamentation  on  the 
front.  The  funds  were  raised  in  shares  of  17. 
each,  of  which  600  have  been  taken,  and  donations 
of  100  guineas  have  been  contributed  by  tbe 
neigbbouring  gentry. 

Liskeard. — A new  toum-hall  has  been  opened 
at  Liskeard  with  festivities.  The  building  is  in 
tbe  Italian  style,  and  stands  on  tbe  site  of  the 
old  hall,  part  of  which  was  of  ancient  date.  The 
principal  walls,  piers,  and  arches  of  the  groimd 
floor,  are  built  of  granite,  from  the  Checsewring 
quarries,  haviug  rustic  points  throughout.  The 
upper  walls  are  of  local  slate,  in  tooled  ashlar 
with  cement  vermiculated  main  quoins,  and  cement 
window  dressings  and  eaves  cornice.  There  is  a 
clock  tower  at  the  north-west  corner,  the  base- 
ment of  which  forms  a private  entrance  to  the 
reading-room  and  hall,  the  principal  entrance 
being  at  the  south  eud  of  the  building.  The 
whole  of  the  ground  floor  appropriated  to  the 
meat  market  is  fitted  up  with  stalls,  having  slate 
benches  on  brick  piers,  and  iron  rails,  &c.  over 
the  same.  On  the  upper  floor  is  the  hall,  53  feet 
by  28  feet  6 inches,  and  23  feet  high : it  has  a 
panelled  ceiling  and  an  orchestra.  At  the  south 
end  is  a reading-room,  27  feet  by  17  feet,  and 


* A very  full  report  of  the  whole  proceedings  of  the 
iociety  will  be  found  in  the  Mirror  of  the  5th  inst. 


Oct.  15,  1859.] 
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':22  feet  higli.  There  arc  also  the  requisite  offices 
I'ofor  County  Court  business,  retiring-rooms,  &c. 
I'Theplansweresuppliedby  Mr.  C.  Reeves,  of  London, 
I'  Surveyor  of  County  Courts.  The  contractors  were 
lUMcssrs.  Sargent,  Bone,  & I'irks,  of  Liskeard, 
h'wbo  have  executed  the  works  under  the  direction 
j)lof  Mr.  H.  Rice,  of  Liskeard,  architect.  The 
|i;painting  and  graining  were  done  by  Mr.  C. 
,.'Coath. 


SCHOOL-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Hilton. — National  schools  have  been  opened 
I here : according  to  the  Dorset  Chronicle,  they 
lycomprise  a boys’  school  28  feet  by  18  feet,  and  a 
: girls’  and  infants’  school  40  feet  by  18  feet,  both 
jdiaving  open-timbered  roofs,  and  being  connected 
) by  wide  doors  on  suspending  rollers,  by  which 
Ithey  can  be  thrown  into  one  apartment.  The 
aroof  of  the  boys’  school  is  surmounted  by  a bell 
hturret,  and  separate  porches  give  access  to  each 
Kschool.  A cottage  is  attached  for  the  master  and 
n mistress.  There  are  likewise  inclosed  play-grounds 
1 and  gardens.  The  funds  were  raised  by  voluntary 
c<  contributions,  aided  by  a benefaction  from  the 
B Baron  Ilambro,  including  the  site,  and  public 
g grants. 

Hyson-green  (near  Nottingham). — The  founda- 
ti  tion-stone  of  new  schools  was  laid  here  on  the 
1 14th  ult.  The  buildings  comprise  an  infants’ 
K school-room,  57  feet  6 inches  by  18  feet,  with 
c'  class-room,  18  feet  by  14  feet,  on  the  grouud-Hoor; 
■i  and  girls’  school  and  class-rooms  on  the  upper 
si  story,  of  same  dimensions.  The  school  for  boys  is 
;i  ah’eady  built.  There  are  separate  entrances  for 
e each,  forming  a porch  at  the  base  of  a tower. 
h Adjoining,  and  on  the  left  side,  is  the  master’s 
h house,  with  large  garden.  The  whole  arc 
t'  to  be  built  of  Bullwell  stone,  as  rubble,  with 
d dressings  of  Coxbench  stone  to  windows,  doors, 
q quoins,  &c.  The  roofs  are  to  be  covered  with 
t the  blue  and  red  tiles  of  the  ueighbour- 
h hood,  and  are  to  show  their  timbers  in  the 
ii  interior,  which  are  to  be  stained  and  varnished. 
1 The  entrance  to  the  girls’  school  comprises  stone, 
D moulded,  and  carved  piers,  surmounted  with  lamps 
0 of  iron,  in  imitation  of  natural  foliage,  that  to  the 
b boys  partaking  of  the  form  of  a lich-gate,  the 
g gates  themselves  being  composed  of  tracery-work 
a above,  and  closed  pierced  boarding,  of  a Gothic 
p pattern,  below.  The  architect  is  Mr.  C.  H. 
E Edwards,  of  Camden-town ; and  the  builder,  Mr. 
C George  Attenborough,  of  Hyson-green. 

Dendleion. — St.  George’s  Schools,  Pendleton, 
h have  been  built  in  a district  containing  a popu- 
1:  lation  of  upwards  of  5,000  people,  chiefly  miners 
a and  workers  in  mills.  The  day  schools  are  placed 
u under  government  inspection,  and  contain  between 
3 300  and  4D0  children. 

Glasgoio. — The  Buchanan  Institution,  at  Glas- 
g gow,  for  the  education  of  children,  was  inaugurated 

0 on  Monday.  Mr.  James  Buchanan,  of  Edinburgh, 

1 bequeathed  3,000^.  per  annum  to  it  to  educate 
c children,  the  city  of  Glasgow  supplying  the  build- 
i ings,  which  cost  8,000?. 


STAINED  GLASS. 

FaringJon. — In  the  oast  end  of  the  chancel  of 
I Eernham  Church,  near  Faringdon,  recently  erected 
? and  cousecrated,amemorial  window  of  stained  glass 
1 has  been  put  up,  consisting  principally  of  Scrip- 
* tural  devices  and  representations  emblematical  of 
c charity  and  love.  Another  window,  in  the  south 
s side  of  the  chancel,  contains  a representation  of 
i St.  John  the  Baptist,  to  whom  the  church  is 
I dedicated.  This  was  the  contribution  of  a lady. 

Worcester. — At  a meeting  of  the  Cathedral 
’ Window  Committee  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting 
c and  deciding  either  for  or  against  the  design  sent 
i in  by  Messrs.  Hardman  & Son,  stained-glass 
1 mauufocturers,  Birmingham,  for  the  east  window, 
t the  question  was  resolved  iu  favour  of  Messrs. 

1 Hardman  & Son.  The  committee,  however,  cou- 
f sidered  that  alterations  would  be  found  requisite 
i in  details.  Sir  E.  A.  H.  Lechmere,  bart.  and  the 
] Rev.  Canon  Lewis  were  appointed  a sub-com- 
I mittee  to  consider  these  details  with  Messrs. 

1 Hardman.  Meantime  the  committee  empowered 
’ Messrs.  Hardman  to  commence  the  window  forth- 
\ with  with  the  five  upper  lights,  and  the  centre 
i light  of  the  lower  tier,  and  expressed;  a hope  that 
1 these  portions  of  the  window  would  be  completed 
1 by  the  20th  August,  i860.  A gentleman  long 
( connected  with  this  city  and  county,  says  the 
] local  Herald,  has  offered  50?.  towards  filling  the 
! above  window  with  stained  glass,  provided  that 
1 not  fewer  than  eight  other  persons  will  give  the 
1 like  amount.  If  such  donations  are  forthcoming, 

1 the  sum  already  subscribed,  about  600?.  would, 
i with  these  additions,  suffice  for  the  proposed  object. 


Bromyard. — A stained-glass  memorial  window 
has  been  erected  in  Bromyard  church.  The  sub- 
jects represented  are  “ Christ’s  Charge  to  Peter,” 
“ The  three  Marys  at  the  Tomb  of  our  Saviour,” 
and  "The  Ascension.”  The  tracery  is  filled  with 
angels  bearing  scrolls  inscribed  with  texts;  and 
the  Saviour  enthroned  in  glory,  fills  the  upper 
light.  The  dedication  is  at  the  base  of  the  win-  ■ 
dow.  The  work  was  designed  and  executed  by 
Mr.  George  Rogers,  of  Worcester. 

Fekington  (^Worcestershire). — Mr.  Crookes,  of 
Eckington,  has  just  completed  a stained-glass 
memorial  window,  in  Eckington  church.  The 
window  is  in  the  south  aisle  of  the  church.  In 
the  upper  part  of  it  there  is  a considerable  amount 
of  foliage,  and  the  figures  of  the  four  Evangelists. 
Tlie  lower  portion  consists  of  a representation  of 
Isaac  blessing  Jacob,  Esau  being  represented 
entering  the  apartment  bearing  the  venison. 

Colioich. — During  the  last  month  a window  has 
been  erected  at  the  west  end  of  this  church  to  the 
memory  of  Major  William  Hodsoii.  The  glass  is 
by  Mr.  Wailes.  The  subject  represents  David  in 
the  centre  light  coming  from  the  slaughter  of 
Goliah  (with  the  head  of  the  giant  in  his  hand), 
towards  Saul,  who  is  rejjrcsented  in  the  side  light 
as  seated  on  his  throne ; whilst  in  the  opposite 
side  light  the  Philistines  are  seen  fleeing,  and  the 
Israelites  in  pursuit.  Underneath  is  the  following 
inscription: — "In  affectionate  remembrance  of 
Major  W.  S.  R.  Hodsoii,  third  son  of  the  late 
George  Ilodson,  M.A.  Archdeacon  of  Stafford, 
commandant  of  Hodson’s  Horse,  w'ho,  after  twelve 
years  of  distinguished  service  in  India,  captured 
the  King  of  Delhi,  September  20,  1857,  and  fell 
at  Lucknow,  March  12,  1858.”  The  window  is 
not  a public  memorial,  but  has  been  erected  by  a 
few  friends  of  this  distinguished  officer. 


GAS. 

A MIEETIRG  of  delegates  from  the  various  dis* 
tricts  of  the  metropolis  was  held  on  the  13tli 
instant,  in  St.  Martin’s  Vestry  Hall,  when  it  was 
resolved  that  a deputation  shall  wait  on  the  Home 
Secretary,  to  ascertain  the  views  of  the  Govern- 
ment with  respect  to  legislating  on  the  important 
subject  of  gas. 

The  half-yearly  report  of  the  Surrey  Con- 
sumers’ Gas  Company  stated  that  the  gr.s  rentals 
for  the  past  half-year  amounted  to  20,180?. 
17s.  6d.  and  the  receipts  and  expenditure  on  ac- 
count ofincome  during  the  same  period  presented 
the  usual  average  results.  The  net  profit  amounted  ; 
to  5,384?.  17s.  Gd.  aud  the  directors  proposed  to 
apply  5,032?.  Is.  8d.  iir  payment  of  the  dividend 
for  the  half-year,  being  after  the  rate  of  8 per 
cent,  per  annum  upon  the  subscribed  capital. 
This  was  agreed  to.  The  report  stated  that,  if  the 
bill  for  regulating  the  supply  of  gas  to  the  metro- 
polis be  introduced  next  session,  they,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  other  companies,  would  be  com- 
pelled to  take  steps  to  protect  the  property  of 
shareholders. 

At  the  Hebrew  College,  Cambriclge-heath,  an 
explosion  of  gas  has  occurred,  with  considerable 
damage  to  property,  and  probable  loss  of  life.  It 
seems  that  the  gas  had  been  left  full  on  at  the 
meter,  and  that  some  of  the  burners  were  fitted 
up  with  hydraulic  cups,  in  order  to  lower  or  raise 
the  lights  to  suit  the  sights  of  the  inmates.  The 
water  necessary  to  regulate  these  cups  h.aving 
dried  up,  the  gas  escaped  and  filled  the  dining- 
I’oom  of  the  college,  when  some  one  either  took  a 
light  into  the  place,  or  the  surplus  gas  must  have 
come  in  contact  with  another  burner,  whereupon 
the  explosion  took  place,  forcing  out  the  windows, 
aud  scattering  the  glass  in  every  direction. 
Another  house  was  also  damaged,  and  a gentleman 
severely  burnt. 

At  Norwich,  the  British  Gaslight  Company 
have  reduced  the  charge  for  gas  from  4s.  6d.  to 
4s.  3d.  per  thousand  cubic  feet. 

The  Bristol  United  Gaslight  Company  have  de- 
clared a dividend  at  the  rate  of  9?.  per  cent,  free 
of  income-tax. 

The  Manchester  corporation  have  resolved  to 
reduce  the  price  of  gas  to  the  citizens  from  5s.  to 
4s.  Gd.  per  thousand  cubic  feet.  The  trade  asso- 
ciations had  threatened  the  establishment  of  a 
permanent  amalgamated  association  for  the  obtain- 
ment  of  their  gas  at  a lower  rate.  In  the  discus- 
sion on  the  subject  in  the  city  council,  several  of 
the  speakers  expressed  their  confidence  that  the 
reduction  of  price  would  not  dimmish  the  profits, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  would  lead  to  an  increase  of 
consumption,  which  would  increase  them.  The 
sales  of  gas  for  last  year  amounted  to  no  less  than 
141,642?.  and  the  imofits  were  43,418?.  which  went 
to  effect  public  improvements,  and  to  dimmish 
the  cost  of  the  water  supply  to  the  city.  No  less 


than  840,000?.  have  been  contributed  by  the  gas 
profits  to  the  improvement  of  the  city.  In  the 
coming  year,  it  appears,  there  wUl  be  storage 
room  for  3,400,000  feet  of  gas,  or  a million  more 
than  last  year. 

An  influential  meeting  of  the  gas  consumers  of 
Market  Rasen  was  held  on  Monday  evening  last, 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a considerable  reduc- 
tion in  the  price  of  gas.  The  meeting  was  attended 
by  about  eighty  persons,  including  some  of  the 
professional  gentlemen  and  nearly  all  the  leading 
tradesmen  of  the  town.  Several  resolutions  were 
carried,  to  the  effect  that  the  meeting  wo’ald 
endeavour  to  obtain  a very  considerable  reduction 
from  the  present  price  (73.  Gd.  per  1,000),  and 
that  they  would  not  desist  from  using  every  legal 
meaus  until  they  obtained  the  reduction.  Six 
gentlemen  were  appointed  as  a deputation  to 
confer  with  the  directors  of  the  gas  company,  and 
to  report  the  result  of  their  conference  to  a public 
meeting.  The  consumers  are  very  unanimous, 
and  consider  that  the  increase  in  the  consumption 
(which  they  have  no  doubt  will  be  very  great) 
must  amply  repay  the  shareholders  for  a consider- 
able reduction  in  price. 


CIIURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

The  bells  in  the  parish  church  here 
have  been  successfully  restored : two  new  bells 
have  been  added,  the  tenor  bell  re-cast,  and  a new 
frame  aird  all  necessary  works  executed,  making  a 
perfect  peal  of  eight;  the  whole  carried  out,  we 
are  told,  iu  a very  superior  manner.  Messrs. 
Mcars  &.  Co.  of  London,  were  the  fomiders. 
Sundry  alterations,  &c.  have  been  efl'ected  in  the 
belfry,  at  a total  cost  of  about  280?.  raised  by 
voluntary  contributions.  The  famous  curfew  in 
this  tower  is  jealously  guarded  by  the  church- 
wardens, and  still  rings  out  its  time-honoured 
note  from  Michaelmas  till  Lady-day.  The  Chert- 
sey  folk  made  holiday  on  the  day  of  the  restoration 
of  their  peal. 

Langtoft.  — Latterly,  says  the  Lincolnshire 
Chronicle,  the  work  of  church  restoration  has  been 
very  progressiv’e  in  this  county.  We  have  to  re- 
cord this  week  the  re-opening  of  the  church  at 
Langtoft,  a village  situate  about  two  miles  north 
of  Market  Deeping.  The  structure  is  dedicated 
to  St.  Michael.  It  is  a moderate-sized  stone  build- 
ing, with  a square  tower  and  spire.  Previous  to 
its  restoration,  the  interior  of  the  edifice  was  dis- 
figured by  a number  of  unsightly  square  pews, 
and  a singing  gallery  which  partly  hid  the  western 
window.  The  vestry  and  chancel  were  in  a most 
deplorable  state  : in  fact,  the  whole  of  the  interior 
was  extremely  dilapidated.  The  old  seats  aud  the 
singing  gallery  have  now  been  entirely  removed, 
the  western  window  has  been  enlarged  by  an 
addition  to  the  lower  part  thereof,  and  the  old 
portion  has  been  restored  where  required.  The 
chancel  aud  vestry  have  been  rebuilt,  and  a new 
eastern  window  has  been  introduced  in  the 
chancel.  There  are  two  stained-glass  windows  in 
the  vestry,  containing  Scripture  subjects  as  me- 
morials of  the  Rowell  family.  The  seats  in  the 
church  arc  all  open.  The  works  have  been  car- 
ried out  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  E. 
Browning,  of  Stamford,  architect,  the  contractors 
being  Messrs.  Richardson  (Stamford),  and  Sneath 
(Baston).  The  edifice  has  been  re-opened. 

Colchester. — St.  Giles’s  church  has  been  re- 
opened. The  alterations  chiefly  consist  in  the 
removal  of  a large  panel  partition  forming  the 
vestibule  at  the  western  entrance,  thereby  throw- 
ing more  space  into  the  area  of  the  church,  in 
which  new  sittings  have  been  constructed.  The 
organ  gallery  above,  which  has  been  carried  far- 
ther back  and  considerably  enlarged,  will  now 
aflbrd  sitting  accommodation  for  the  school  chil- 
dren, who  were  formeidy  obliged  to  sit  in  the 
chancel  aisles.  This,  with  the  reconstruction  of 
some  large  square  pews,  will  give  IGO  new  sittings, 
and  enable  the  church  to  accommodate  nearly  400 
persons.  Two  new  windows,  iu  the  Perpendicular 
style,  have  been  inserted  in  the  south  wall,  and 
the  font  has  been  removed  from  the  chancel  to  the 
west  end  of  the  nave.  The  edifice  has  been 
cleaned,  whitewashed,  painted,  grained,  and  var- 
nished. The  work  has  been  executed  by  Messrs. 
Start  & Son,  builders,  under  plans  prepared  by 
Mr.  H.  W.  Hayward,  architect,  of  Colchester. 

Oystermouth. — The  contract  for  the  restoration 
and  enlargement  of  Oystermouth  Church,  says  the 
Cardiff  Guardian,  has  been  taken  by  Mr.  Holtham, 
the  contractor  for  the  new  church  at  Pontardawe, 
which  is  now  approaching  completion.  A new 
aisle  will  be  added  to  the  church  on  the  entrance 
side,  and,  by  the  restoration  of  windows  and  entire 
renovation  of  the  portion  of  the  building  which 
remains,  the  church  will  be  given  quite  a new 
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appearance.  Already  1,900/.  have  been  collected 
or  promised  towards  the  cost  of  the  work. 

Jilymhill  (tfear  SJiiff’nat), — The  builder  em- 
ployed to  re-erect  the  church  of  St.  Mary,  Blym- 
hill,  was  Mr.  li.  Yates,  not  “Gates,”  as  misprinted 
on  24'tb  ultimo. 


A CHFRCH  ON  BUNKER’S  HILL. 

A PIECE  of  ground  having  been  obtained,  by 
the  Roman  Catholic  body,  on  Bunker’s  Hill,  which 
gives  its  name  to  the  celebrated  battle  fought 
there  on  the  17th  June,  1775,  they  proceeded  to 
make  arrangements  for  building  a new  church 
on  it.  The  necessary  arrangements  have  been  so 
far  made,  that  the  corner  stone  was  laid  on  the 
11th  hist.  [Sept.].  The  services  took  place  beneath 
a mammoth  tent  erected  for  the  purpose,  to  which 
people  were  admitted  on  payment  of  25  cents,  each. 
Upon  a platform  in  the  centre  were  a large 
number  of  eminent  persons  of  this  and  adjacent 
cities.  The  Roman  Catholic  clergy  were  repre- 
sented by  Bishop  Fitzpatrick,  Archbishop  Purcell, 
and  several  others.  There  were  about  3,000  jicr- 
sons  ill  the  tent,  including  two  or  three  charitable 
societies  in  regalia.  At  the  close  of  an  address, 
which  occupied  an  hour  in  delivery,  the  corner 
stone  of  the  edifice  was  laid  with  the  usual  cere- 
monies, by  Bishop  Fitzpatrick. 

The  architect  of  the  church  is  Mr.  P.  C.  Keeley. 
The  extreme  length  will  be  150  feet,  the  breadth 
71  feet;  the  height  of  the  side  walls,  40  feet,  the 
gable  walls,  68  feet,  and  of  the  nave  ceiling,  55 
feet.  The  chapel  will  be  48  feet  long,  and  24  feet 
wide  : the  height  of  the  tower  will  be  87  feet,  and 
of  tlie  tower. and  spire  to  the  top  of  the  cross, 
180  feet. 

The  style  of  the  architecture  is  the  Celtic.  All 
the  walls  will  be  built  of  blue  stone,  with  granite 
dressings  j the  roof  to  be  slated.  The  front  of 
the  tower,  over  the  large  window,  will  have  an 
ornamental  niche,  with  a life-size  statue  of  St. 
Francis  de  Sales.  Over  this  will  be  tower  win- 
dows: over  the  tower  windows  are  four  handsome 
clock  faces,  with  the  frames  deeply  moulded.  The 
spire  rises  in  an  octagon  shape,  and  finishes  with 
an  ornamental  ball  and  cross.  Each  side  of  the 
church  will  be  lighted  b}'  nine  large  windows. 
All  the  pediments  and  gables  are  finished  with 
crosses.  The  exterior,  when  fiiiisbed,  will  present 
a solid,  beautiful,  and  imposing  effect. 

The  cbnrcb  contains  294  pews,  which  will  seat 
1,764  persons,  besides  affording  accommodation 
for  300  children.  The  entire  ceilings  are  to  be 
vaulted,  with  sunk  moulded  panels,  to  be  finished 
with  rich  fresco  paintings;  the  subjects  of  the 
medallions  to  be  taken  from  the  life  of  St.  Francis 
de  Sales. 

Soxbury,  Jfussachusefts. 


THE  DRINKING-FOUNTAIN  MOVEMENT. 

The  fountain  in  Go/</cn-/aKe,  which  was  opened 
by  Viscountess  Falmouth  in  June  last,  appears  to 
be  acceptable  to  the  inhabitants.  The  people  are 
of  the  very  poorest,  who  live  in  the  courts  around, 
and  it  is  said  to  be  astonishing  to  see  the  old  mugs 
and  pots  which  they  bring  to  the  fountain  to  get 
a drop  of  pure  water,  which  shows  the  deficient 
supply  of  water  in  their  habitations.  The  fountain 
is  built  in  red,  white,  and  black  bricks;  marble 
back  and  granite  basin;  and  cost  75/. 

The  Chelsea  vestry  have  resolved  that  a 
drinking-fountain  be  erected  in  Sloane-square,  at 
the  south-east  angle  of  the  north-west  enclosure, 
and  another  3 feet  eastward  of  the  first  tree  east 
of  Cadogan-pier. 

At  Kilhurn,  a fountain,  supplied  from  the 
Monumental  Works  in  Church-liino,  Hampstead, 
was  iniiuguratcd  on  22nd  ult.  The  site  selected 
is  at  the  North-Western  railway  bridge,  running 
oblicpiely  to  the  Edgware  road.  The  material 
employed  in  the  background  and  shell  is  Portland 
stone,  and  a bronze  dolplun-hcad  comes  from 
under  this,  forming  the  jet.  The  basin  and  shaft 
are  of  veined  marble,  polished.  The  base  and 
dog-trough  are  of  Gaaby  stone.  The  waste  water 
running  through  the  basin  and  shaft  rises  on  one 
side  of  the  base,  and  flows  round  to  the  waste-pipe 
on  the  other.  The  cistern  is  fixed  (by  permission 
of  the  railway  company)  in  the  parapet  wall  of  the 
bridge,  the  background  or  top  being  cut  away  and 
fitted  with  a keystone  and  rings,  for  access  to  the 
cistern.  The  supply  will  thus  be  kept  cool  iu  the 
heat  of  summer, — a useful  idea,  suggested,  iu  this 
case,  as  we  are  informed,  by  some  remarks  of  Mr. 
Henry  Godwin,  in  the  Builder. 

At  Brixton,  a fountain  has  been  erected,  on  a 
^itable  site  of  ground  near  the  church,  by  the 
Swiety  for  the  Prevention  of  Crnelty  to  Animals. 
They  first  contributed  water-troughs  for  horses, 
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“ beasts,”  and  sheep,  on  the  road,  which  were  found 
to  be  of  great  benefit;  but  have  subsequently 
extended  their  humane  provision  to  that  also  often 
too  much  neglected  “ animal,”  man,  and  so  a suit- 
able drinking-fountain,  with  cups,  has  been  added 
for  the  ptiblic  accommodation. 

At  Middleshorough,  the  town  authorities  have 
erected  a polished  granite  public  fountain  at  the 
top  of  Durham-street  and  corner  of  Commercial- 
street.  Similar  fountains  are  to  bo  put  up  in . 
other  parts  of  the  town. 

The  Lancaster  railway  station  has  been  supplied 
with  a fountain  in  the  simple  form  of  a pillar  of 
cast-iron,  with  two  small  dishes  at  the  bottom  for 
the  dogs  to  drink  out  of.  Instead  of  the  water 
running  away,  a plug  is  pressed  with  the  finger, 
and  the  water  nius,  stopping  when  the  cup  is  full, 
and  the  pressure  removed. 


PUBLIC-HOUSE  LAMPS. 

Let  me  caution  the  District  Boards  against 
allowing  heavy  lamps  to  be  projected  over  the 
footway,  carried  by  ca^Z-iron  arms, — faulty  in 
construction,  as  cast-iron  is  a brittle  material,  liable 
to  accident,  breaking  short  off,  as  was  the  case 
with  one  I witnessed,  the  other  day,  falling  with  a 
fearful  crash. 

If  permitted  at  all,  icrought-iTon  only  should  be 
allowed  ; the  arms  should  be  bracketed  from  below, 
or  suspended,  to  prevent  undue  leverage.  Public- 
house  sign-boards  should  not  be  allowed. 

A SUEVEXOB. 


THE  DECIMAL  SYSTEM  OF  WEIGHTS 
AKD  MEASURES. 

Sir, — The  papers  have  announced  that  the 
fourth  general  meeting  of  the  lutei’uatioual 
Association  for  Obtaining  a Uniform  Decimal 
System  of  Measures,  Weights,  and  Coins,  will  be 
held  on  Monday,  10th  of  October,  at  four  o’clock, 
in  St.  George’s  Hall,  Brailford,  Yorkshire,  and 
that  M.  Michel  Chevalier,  Vice-President,  will 
take  the  chair. 

This  meeting  has  for  its  object  the  adoption  of 
the  metre,  the  gramme,  and  the  litre,  that  is  to 
say,  substantially,  the  adoption  by  England  of  the 
French  decimal  metrical  system. 

If  this  system  has  not  been  put  in  practice 
here,  it  is  undoubtedly  becau.se  people  perceive 
that  it  is  far  from  being  perfect,  and  that  if  it 
unites  certain  advantages  compared  with  the  ex- 
isting anomulousness  of  weights  and  measures,  it 
presents,  also,  great  inconvenience.  Iu  fact,  each 
unit  of  weight  or  measure,  as  well  as  its  multiples 
and  sub-multiples,  cannot  be  divided  without  frac- 
tions by  a fourth,  and  without  a remainder  either 
by  a third  or  si.xtb.  This  system  comprises 
neither  the  geometrical  measures  nor  those  of 
time.  It  is  evidently  defective  and  incomplete, 
and  M.  Michel  Chevalier,  with  all  his  science  and 
Saint-Simouism  logic,  will  never  be  able  to  prove 
the  conti'ary. 

If  this  system  be  greeted  here  with  a sufficiently 
numerous  body  of  adherents,  it  is  only  because 
they  ignore  the  fact  of  a superior  aud  more  per- ' 
feet  mt'thod  which  can  be  substituted  for  it. 

Now,  since  its  introduction  into  England  is 
seriously  contemplated,  and  that  such  a proceed- 
ing would  lead  to  consequences  exceedingly  detri- 
mental for  the  future,  it  is  time  to  enter  the  lists 
and  attack  courageously  this  ill-born  system,  and 
to  annihilate  it  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  question  is  important.  Do  they  wish 
England  to  be  the'imitator  of  it  lame  and  imper- 
fect thing,  or  rather  Jo  we  wish  that  she  should 
herself  take  the  initiative,  and  ofler  to  the  world 
a work  worthy  of  the  nineteenth  century;  that  is 
to  say,  a system  logical,  complete,  harmonious, ! 
superior  to  all  the  methods  of  calculation  at  pre- 1 
sent  in  use,  and  combining  all  the  advantages  of 
the  decimal  system,  without  presenting  either  its 
inconveniences  or  anomalies— in  a word,  a system 
in  accordance  with  the  advancement  of  oor  pre- 
sent knowledge? 

It  is  a matter,  then,  of  nothing  less  than  the 
pre-eminence  of  Great  Britain  in  respect  of  her 
method  of  calculation.  Now,  she  might  claim 
this  pre-eminence  for  centuries  ; but  on  condition 
of  simplifying  arithmetic,  so  as  to  accelerate  the 
progress  of  art,  science,  and  industry,  shackled  by 
the  old  methods. 

When  England  undertakes  such  vast  projects, 
when  she  makes  immense  sacrifices  to  construct 
“ Leviathans,”  when  no  cost  can  deter  her  from 
flinging  her  endless  telegraphic  wires  to  the 
bottom  of  the  ocean,  why  should  she  not  under- 
take the  enterprise  of  giving  to  the  world  a new 
system  of  calcifiation,  which  would  be  a universal 
boon  ? 


But  some  one  will  say,  “ Where  shall  we  find 
this  famous  system?”  I answer, — “It  is  not 
difficult,  since  it  is  in  existence.  The  fruit  of  the 
combination  of  many  years,  this  work  is  now 
about  to  be  published  to  the  world,  and  to  claim 
its  right  to  live.”  F.  Rei^cahn. 


INSURANCE  OF  WORKMEN’S  TOOLS. 

SiE, — In  yours  of  the  23rd  September,  I ob- 
served an  article  on  the  above-named  subject, 
arising  out  of  a recent  fire.  If  there  be  no  serious 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  establishing  a workmen’s 
tool  insurance  fund,  or  society,  it  says  but  little 
for  the  self-dependent  intelligence  of  the  Loudon 
workmen  that  they  do  not  do  so,  if  I may  draw  a 
comparison  with  some  of  their  provincial  brethren. 
In  Glasgow  we  have  had  a tool  insurance  society 
in  active  operation  for  the  last  twelve  years,  and 
it  has  both  promptly  and  satisfactorily  discharged 
all  just  demands,  and  that  at  a rate  of  payments 
within  the  reach  of  every  man,  viz.  1^^  per  cent, 
per  annum,  on  the  sum  insured,  or  3d.  In  the 
pound ; 24  per  cent,  being  the  lowest  sum  charged 
at  the  private  offices,  and  even  that  subject  to 
many  harassing  restrictions  which  our  own  self- 
management  enables  us  to  dispense  with.  Let  a 
few  men  take  means  to  call  a meeting  of  their 
own  class,  appoint  a respectable  treasurer  from 
among  their  employers,  a central  committee,  or 
even  district  committee,  to  give  their  services 
gratuitously,  half-yearly  or  quarterly,  aud  to  meet 
fortnightly  or  otherwise,  to  suit  themselves,  and 
the  thing  would  be  done.  Thistle. 

The  multiplication  of  small  societies  for 
such  a piTTpose  does  not  seem  desirable.  It  could 
be  more  safely  aud  more  cheaply  done  by  esta- 
blished offices. 


COMPETITIONS  AFLOAT. 

Oranton  Sarbour. — Sir  : You  will  add  another 
to  the  benefits  you  confer  upon  the  profession,  by 
calling  attention  to  the  absurd  and  insulting- 
“proposals  to  architects,”  put  forth  by  “His 
Grace  the  Duke  of  Buccleucb  and  Qneensberry.” 
Whether  “His  Grace”  is  really  aware  that  he  is 
proposing  to  reward  (?)  merit  by  about  a twentieth 
part  of  its  value  is  a thing  I should  much  like  to 
know:  if  so,  it  is  Scottish  liberality  with  a ven- 
geance. Item  4 of  instructions  says,  there  is  to 
be  a site  for  “church,  manse,  schools,  custom- 
house, hotels,  markets,  and  throe  classes  of  dwell- 
ing-houses and  shops;’’  and  item  3,  says  there  is 
to  be  “ A plan,  section,  and  elevation  of  the 
de.scription  of  houses  for  each  street,  public  build- 
ings, &c.”  which  means,  I presume,  in  plain 
English,  that  designs  are  to  be  furnished  for  each 
aud  every  one  of  these  subjects.  Fancy  75/.  for 
such  a task!  Item  9 is  cool — very!  “The  ap- 
proved plans  shall  be  the  property  of  His  Grace, 
to  which  I feel  tempted  to  add,  “ Don’t  he  wish 
he  may  get  ’em.” 

In  this  age  of  strikes,  it  would  not  be  amiss  for 
architects  to  take  a turn,  and  be  unauiinous,  for 
once,  that  they  will  not  subscribe  to  “the  odious- 
I document.”  Ah-eady  our  poor  craft  has  been 
I sufficiently  dishonoured,  and  I know  of  no  more 
; touching  epitaph  than  the  one  I intend  to  have 
inscribed  upon  my  own  tomb, — “Alas  ! he  w'as 
An  Aeciiitect.” 


Edhihurgh.—%\x : I have  a “Scottish  grievance”  to 
complain  of.  You  may  think  it  only  an  imaginary  one, 
like  its  numerous  namesakes,  from  the  unworshipped  Red 
Lion  downwards,  but  at  al!  events  I bring  it  to  our  court 
of  appeal  in  tbe  Builder,  to  have  tliat  point  decided.  A 
plan  lor  biying  out  part  of  an  estate,  near  Edinburgh,  for 
building  purposes,  is  advertised  for;  plans  of  the  several 
classes  of  houses  proposed  to  be  erected  to  accompany 
general  plan  ; premiums,  75h  50L  aud  2S/.  Conditions  ol 
competition,  &c.  to  be  obtained  on  application,  itc.  So 
far  so  good,  but  the  “conditions”  being  obtained,  1 find 
the  following  clauses  amongst  them ; — 

“2.  Plans,  sections,  and  elevations  of  houses,  &c.  on  a 
scale  of  inch  to  lu  feet. 

3.  A plan,  section,  and  elevation  of  the  description  of 
houses  proposed  for  each  street,  public  buildings,  &c. 

-4.  The  arrangement  to  include  a site  for  a church, 
manse,  and  schools,  custom-liou.se,  hotels,  market,  first, 
second,  and  third  class  dwelling-houses,  and  shops.” 

The  sum  and  substance  of  which  is,  that  for  "t?.  not 
only  must  a general  plan  be  provided  for  laying  out 
ground,  measuring  nearly  a mile  in  length,  by  about 
half  a mile  in  width,  but  designs  must  be  prepared  for  a 
church,  a manse,  schools,  a custom-house,  hotels,  a 
market,  and  three  classes  of  dwelling-houses  aud  shops. 
I do  not  say,  is  this  a modest  request,  bnt  is  it  honourable  ^ 
One  tvHO  is  not  nisrosEU  to  eat  Thistees. 


Obsteuction  of  King’s-koad,  Chelsea.  — 
A deputation  from  the  Vestry  of  Chelsea  parish, 
we  understand,  were  to  have  an  interview  with 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  on  Friday,  the 
14th  inst.,  at  two  o’clock,  respecting  the  removal 
of  the  obstruction  of  the  King’s-road,  caused  by 
the  high  wall  of  the  Royal  Military  Asylum. 
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ASTLEY  ABBOTTS,  SALOP. 

This  cliurch,  whicli  had  the  stonework  renewed 
I and  beautified  in  1856  and  1858,  is  now  \mder- 
! going  further  alterations;  the  pcwing  is  to  he 
made  to  accommodate  a greater  number,  and  a 
new  roof  is  to  be  put  upon  the  nave.  The  small 
steeple  which  has  been  erected  at  the  west  end  is 
I of  singular  arrangement,  having  an  oblong  tower, 

■ with  cells  for  two  large  bells,  and  a lantern  above, 

' ■which  is  capped  with  a small  broach  spire,  and  in 
I which  is  bung  another  bell,  the  smallest  of  the 
I peal.  The  whole  is  very  pleasing  as  viewed  from 
the  south,  and  the  upper  part  especially  so,  if 
seen  from  the  east ; but  below  the  lantern,  on  the 
eastern  side,  there  is  a want  of  finisli,  which  was 
' waiting  for  the  opportunity  of  correcting,  that  the 
' putting  on  of  a new  roof  would  present  (the  pitch 
of  the  old  roof  being  low,  and  the  roof  itself  being 
in  a bad  state) ; but  it  did  not  occur  in  time,  to 
the  parties  who  have  now  the  management,  to  ask 
those  who  had  the  designing  of  the  steeple  whether 
they  had  any  suggestion  to  make ; and  the  conse- 
quence is  that  the  part  alluded  to  U left  un- 
touched, and  must  permanently  appear  un- 
arehiteclural : the  gable  of  the  nave,  moreover, 
retaining  its  former  low  pitch,  the  opportunity  of 
getting  the  chaucel  into  a true  ecclesiastical  form, 
and  securing  a good  outline  for  the  whole,  is 
unfortunately  gone.  Loo'cee-on. 


METROPOLITAN  BOARD  OF  WORKS. 

EMBAJTKMENT  OP  THE  THAMES. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Board  on  the  7th,  Mr. 
Doulton,  pursuant  to  notice,  moved, 

“ That  the  consideration  of  the  propriety  of  construct- 
ing a Tliames  embankment,  in  conjunction  with  the 
low-level  sewer  on  the  north  side,  he  referred  to  the  Maui 
Drainage  Committee,  and  they  may  be  authorised  to 
confer  with  her  Majesty’s  Government  anil  the  Admiralty 
on  the  mode  in  which  the  cost  of  such  emhankment 
might  be  defrayed,  and  with  the  Thames  Conservancy 
Board  thereon.” 

He  said  that  his  motion  would  not  pledge  the  Board 
to  adopt  the  idea  of  tlic  embankment  of  the  Thames.  It 
merely  was  his  opinion  tliat  the  Board  should  have  full 
iirfornmtion  upon  the  sub.ject. 

Mr.  Bristow,  M.P.  seconded  the  motion.  It  was  a most 
important  matter  for  the  Board  to  have  the  fullest  infor- 
mation relating  to  it. 

Mr.  Alderman  Cubitt  suggested  that  the  Admiralty 
should  be  consulted. 

Mr.  Alderman  Humpliery  considered  that  the  embank- 
ment of  the  Thames  was  altogether  impracticable.  How- 
ever, be  thought  information  might  be  usefully  gleaned 
upon  the  sulycct. 

Mr.  Tite,  M.P.  expressed  tlie  same  opinion. 

After  some  further  discussion,  in  which  Messrs.  Frec- 
omii,  Taylor,  Hughes,  D’lffanger,  and  Carpmael  took 
part,  the  motion  was  carried  unanimously. 


THE  STRIKE  AT  THE  POLICE  COURTS. 

Wesfrni/isirr—Jamcs  Mottram  appeared  to  a warrant 
before  Mr.  Paynter,  in  which  he  was  cliarged  with  using 
abusive  language  towards  James  Brown.  — The  com- 
plainant stated  that  he  was  in  the  employment,  as  agent, 
of  Messrs.  Kirk  & Perry,  who  have  the  management  of 
the  military  stores,  Pimlico.  On  Thursday  last,  about 
twelve  o'clock,  he  was  going  along  Lucas-street,  when 
he  saw  a number  of  men,  who  were  going  to  their  dinner. 
Among  them  was  the  defendant,  who  called  oat  to  him 
to  ask  him  to  put  his  number  on  his  back.  Tliere  were 
several  men  witli  him,  some  of  whom  are  in  court.  He 
also  called  him  a blackleg.  Tliere  was  no  violence  used 
towards  him.  Mr.  Paynter,  after  making  some  general 
remarks  in  reference  to  strikes,  said  ii  was  his  duty  to 
prevent  any  course  of  conduct  teuding  to  produce  a 
breach  of  the  peace.  He  thought  that  nothing  could  more 
prejudice  the  cause  of  workmen  than  to  pursue  such  a 
•course  as  that  which  had  been  sworn  to  before  him,  of 
which  he  had  no  doubt. — Tlie  defendant  was  Inieil  4os.  or, 
in  default,  two  months’  imprisonment;  and  he  was  held 
to  bail,  himself  in  -lOf.  and  two  sureties  of  20/.  each  to 
keep  the  peace  for  two  months.— The  fine  was  at  once 
paid,  mid  the  sureties  obtained. 


ItUswIlaiwa. 

Canada  Houses  of  PAitiiAMENT  Competi- 
tion.— Under  the  heading  “ Bath  Architects  in 
America,”  the  Chronicle  says, — In  Canada 

Mr.  Green,  as  also  Messrs.  Fuller  and  Stent,  nil  of 
them  prolesBlonally  educated  in  Bath,  and  the  two 
former  sous  of  two  of  our  most  respectable  fellow- 
citizens,  have  attained  high  honours  in  the  com- 
petition for  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament  to  be 
erected  at  Ottawa.  These  structures  will  be  built 
on  a scale  of  maguificeuce  worthy  the  grandeur  of 
that  fine  country,  of  which  Ottawa  is  to  be  the 
metropolis.  Sixteen  architects  competed  for  the 
honour,  out  of  which  number  Messrs.  Fuller  & 
Stent  are  the  successful  candidates.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  exact  position  awai’ded  tliem  : — Parlia- 
ment Houses — Mr.  Fuller,  Ist  premium,  1,000 
dollars  j Messrs.  Stent  and  Laver,  2ud  ditto,  400 
dollars.  Departmental  buildings — Messrs.  Stent 
& Laver,  IsD  premium,  1,000  dollars;  Mr.  Fuller, 
2nd  ditto,  400  dollars.  Governor’s  residence — 
Mr.  Cumberland,  1st  premium,  400  dollars; 
Messrs.  Fuller  & Green,  2nd  do.  200  dollars. 


Blaokfrlaes  Bridge. — The  bridge  committee, 
to  whom  the  London  Common  Council  referred 
Mr.  Coombs’s  proposal  for  the  renovation  of  Black- 
friars-bridge,  referred  to  some  time  ago  in  our 
pages,  have  come  to  the  resolution  not  to  advise 
the  further  consideration  of  the  plan. 

Sheffield  and  the  Strike.  — The  builders’ 
strike  in  London  is  affecting  one  branch  of  trade 
at  Sheffield,  viz.  the  stove-grato  manufacture. 
The  builders’  ironmongery  trade  has  been  similarly 
influenced.  Some  of  the  American  houses  are 
also  falling  off  as  regards  orders. 

Telegrapiiio. — An  application  has  been  made 
to  the  Board  of  Trade  for  joining  the  chief  Eng- 
lish and  Irish  ports  by  means  of  telegraphic  wires, 
along  which  warnings  may  be  sent  from  town  to 
town  of  approaching  and  passing  storm.s.  The 
naval  and  military  uses  of  such  network  of  wires 
are  also  obvious. 

The  Edinburgh  School  of  Art. — The  School 
of  Art  here  re-opens,  at  the  Royal  Institution, 
with  improved  accommodation.  A considerable 
portion  of  the  building  has  undergone  extensive 
repair;  and  by  an  exchange  of  rooms  with  the 
Royal  Society,  the  female  section  of  the  school  has 
been  allotted  two  large  contiguous  apartments, 
which  are  under  the  immediate  and  continuous 
supervision  of  the  Art  Mistress,  with  superior 
light,  and  a separate  entrance.  The  rooms  for 
the  male  classes  of  the  Department  of  Ornament 
are  in  coiu’se  of  being  thrown  into  one  long  and 
spacious  gallery,  with  increased  light.  From  the 
extent  of  work  to  be  executed,  this  portion  of  the 
alterations  has  not  yet  been  completed. 

Metallic  and  Manufactured  Metal  Ex- 
ports TO  Australia.  — During  the  month  of 
September  (it  appears  from  the  circular  of  Messrs. 
J.  P.  Platt  & Co.  of  Liverpool),  there  were  ex- 
ported from  Liverpool  to  Melbourne  and  Port 
Phillip  8i  tons  of  anvils  and  vices,  and  a i-ton  to 
Sydney;  castings,  10  tons  to  Melbourne  and  Port 
Phillip,  and  a ^ -ton  to  Sydney;  chains  and  anchors, 
tons  to  Melbourne  and  Port  PbilUp;  copper 
and  yellow  metal,  to  Melbourne  and  Port  Phillip, 
10  cases;  guns  and  pistols,  1 case  to  Sydney; 
ironmongery,  10  casks  and  a ^-ton  to  Melbourne 
and  Port  Phillip;  lead  and  lead  piping,  113^  tons 
43  packages  to  Melbourne  and  Port  Phillip,  and 
10^  tons  3 packages  to  Sydney;  nails,  276  kegs 
to  Melbourne  and  Port  Phillip,  and  277  kogs  to 
Sydney ; railway  materials,  3U0i  tons  to  Sydney; 
tin-plates,  380  boxes  to  Melbourne  and  Port 
Phillip,  and  216  to  Sydney. 

Yarmouth  Schools  of  Art  and  Navigation. — 
The  second  annual  meeting  of  the  supporters  of 
these  institutions  has  just  been  held,  it  was  in- 
tended at  this  meeting  to  present  a prize  of  1/. 
for  the  best  outline  clrawing  of  the  Parthenon 
frieze,  executed  by  the  pupils  during  the  vacation, 
but  as  there  was  only  one  competitor,  tlie  prize 
was  not  awarded.  The  Mayor  congi-atulated  the 
members  and  subscribers  on  the  report,  which, 
he  said,  did  not  contain  a single  drawback.  The 
Rev.  J.  B.  Bampton  said  ho  was  in  some  respects 
obliged  to  dissent  from  the  Mayor.  He  was  sorry 
that  as  yet  they  hud  not  got  a local  marine  hoard, 
or  what  would  be  substantially  the  same,  a local 
examiner.  He  exiiressed  regret  at  being  compelled 
to  resign  the  secretaryship,  inconsequence  ofliis 
being  about  to  leave  Yarmouth,  in  May  next. 
The  officers  were  then  re-elected.  The  national 
medallion  obtained  by  James  Cooper  for  an  archi- 
tectural design  was  exhibited.  Thanks  to  the 
Mayor  and  Mr.  Bampton  concluded  the  meeting. 

Society  of  Antiquaries,  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, — The  October  meeting  was  held  in  the 
Castle  of  Newcastle;  Mr.  John  Hodgson  Hindo, 
V.P.  in  the  chair.  Various  donations  were  made, 
and  the  chairman,  according  to  the  Gateshead 
Observer,  made  au  oral  report,  from  which  it  ap- 
peared that  the  patron  of  the  society,  the  Duke 
of  Northumberland,  had  intimated  his  intention 
to  subscribe  250?.  towards  the  erection  of  a 
museum;  Sir  John  Swinburne,  bart.  president, 
50?.;  and  Mr.  Clayton,  V.P.  60?.  He  (the  chair- 
man) would  also  bo  happy  to  subscribe  50?. ; and 
his  friend.  Dr.  Charlton,  hud  just  whispered  to 
him  that  he  would  give  25?.  The  plan,  if  ueces- 
sary,  could  be  reduced;  but  he  hoped  they  would 
keep  before  them  the  proposal  as  it  stood,  and 
raise  the  whole  2,000?.  for  the  site  and  building. 
Dr.  Charlton  exhibited  some  Norwegian  horse 
furniture,  two  or  three  centuries  old,  and  called 
attention  to  the  ornamentation,  which,  he  said, 
resembled  that  of  ancient  remains  discovered  in 
heathen  graves  in  Norway.  So,  also,  he  said,  the 
modern  axe  of  the  country  was  of  the  same  type 
as  the  axes  found  in  ancient  places  of  sepulture; 
and  the  peasants  of  the  present  day  wore  belts  (of 
which  the  doctor  exhibited  a sample)  bearing 
engraved  ornaments  of  ancient  character. 


Architectural  Institute  op  Scotland. — 
We  understand  that  Professor  Blackie  has  agreed 
to  deliver  the  introductory  address  of  the  ensuing 
session  of  this  Institute,  which  opens  in  the  end  of 
November. 

Purification  of  the  Thames. — The  following 
report  on  the  state  of  the  Thames  is  from  Mr. 
Buzalgettc,  the  engineer  to  the  Board  of  Works : — 
“ I beg  to  report  that,  in  consequence  of  the 
decrease  in  the  temperature,  the  liming  opera- 
tions were  maintained  during  the  daytime  only, 
from  the  12th  of  August  to  the  3rd  inst.  at  which 
latter  date,  upon  the  advice  of  Dr.  Miller,  the 
operations  were  discontinued.  The  total  quantity 
of  disinfectant  agents  used  during  the  past  season 
has  been  about  4,281  tons  of  cbalk  lime,  478  tons 
of  chloride  of  lime,  and  56  tons  of  carbolic  acid 
at  a cost  of  17,733?.” 

Decision  as  to  Plate-Glass  Breakage. — At 
the  Liverpool  County  Court,  before  Mr.  W.  A. 
Hulton,  a case  was  heard  arising  from  an  accident. 
A person  was  driving  a shandray,  when  the  tire  of 
one  wheel  cracked,  came  off,  and  rolled  through 
the  plate-glass  window  of  a grocer,  who,  in  con- 
sequence, summoned  the  owner  of  the  shandray 
for  2?.  lOs.  3d.  the  cost  of  the  window.  The 
defence  was,  that  the  occurrence  was  an  unavoid- 
able accident,  and  the  window  was  unprotected. 
It  was  replied  that  the  accident  arose  from  a 
defect  in  the  tire.  The  judge  referred  to  an  old 
decision,  that  in  such  a case  the  value  of  a common 
pane  was  all  that  could  be  recovered;  but  plate- 
glass,  he  said,  was  now  so  common,  as  to  be  almost 
au  article  of  necessity ; and  as  the  defendants 
must  be  responsible  for  the  defect  in  the  tire 
which  caused  the  accideut,  he  gave  a verdict  for 
the  pluintilF. 

Strike  of  Buickmakers. — The  masters  and 
operative  brickmakers  of  Oldham  are  now  engaged 
in  one  of  those  unhappy  disputes  of  which  tliQse 
times  unfortunately  afford  so  many  examples. 
The  brickmakers  have  a club,  and  it  appears  that 
the  clubmen  required  that  their  employers  should 
not  engage  any  men  who  did  not  belong  to  the 
society.  The  masters  would  not  tolerate  such 
dictatorial  interference,  and  at  onco  discharged 
the  clubbists.  The  latter  have  made  reprisals  in 
a variety  of  ways.  Two  sheds  have  been  de- 
stroyed by  fire,  and  it  is  now  deemed  necessary  to 
hav’e  the  remaining  sheds  regularly  watched,  in 
order  to  prevent  their  sharing  a similar  fate.  But 
worse  even  than  all  this  is  the  diabolical  course 
to  which  the  “lock-outs”  have  resorted  in  order 
to  punish  the  non-;society  men.  At  those  places 
where  woi-k  is  being  carried  on  noodles  have  been 
mixed  up  iu  the  clay,  and  it  was  stated  at  a meet- 
ing of  the  mastei-8  on  Monday  night,  that  two 
operatives  had  thus  sustained  frightful  injuries  in 
the  hands.  One  of  the  poor  fellows,  it  is  expected, 
will  never  gain  the  use  of  his  right  hand. 

Purification  of  Foul  \Yatee  : an  im- 
roRTANT  Dr3CO^'EEY. — Every  one  who  recollects 
the  discovery  of  electrotype,  will  also  think  of 
Liverpool  and  Mr.  Thomas  Spencer,  the  chemist, 
in  connection  with  it.  The  discoverer  of  electro- 
type appears  to  have  now  made  another  discovery, 
of  a different  description,  which  bids  fair  entirely 
to  eclipse  even  his  former  one  in  importance  and 
value.  He  seems  to  have  penetrated  into  nature’s 
grand  secret,  whereby  she  converts  all  kinds  of 
foul  and  contaminated  water,  as  it  filters  through 
the  rocky  strata,  into  the  pure  and  wholesome 
spring  : and  not  only  so,  but  he  has  shed  a new 
light  on  the  nature  of  ozoue  in  connection  with 
this  discovery.  It  is  impossible  here  to  do  justice 
to  these  discoveries,  but  we  may  state  tlmt  Mr. 
Spencer  has  experimentally  ascertained  that  the 
magnetic  oxide  of  iron,  which  abounds  in  rocky 
strata,  and  in  sands,  Ac.,  attracts  oxygen,  whether 
it  exists  in  water  or  in  air, — anH polarizes  it; — that 
this  polarized  oxygen  is  the  salubrifyiug  ozone; — 
that  this  ozone,  so  formed,  destroys  all  discolour- 
ing and  pollutiug  organic  solutions  iu  water,  and 
converts  them  into  the  sparkling  and  refreshing 
carbonic  acid  of  the  healthful  spring.  Even 
sewage  water  can  be  thus  almost  instantaneously 
purified.  Moreover,  Mr.  Spencer  has  discovei’cj 
that  the  apparently  mechanical  process  of  filtra- 
tion is  itself  iiiugnetical,  and  it  is  now  known  that 
all  substances  are  constitutionally  more  or  less 
subject  to  raagnetical  influence:  thus  all  extra- 
neous matters  suspended  in  water  may  bo  rapmly 
attracted  in  filtration,  and  so  separated  ; and  tiiis 
may  be  done  whether  on  a great  scale  or  a sii; 
either  by  the  magnetic  oxide  or  black  sand  of 
iron,  by  a mixture  of  this  with  ordinary  sand,  or 
by  various  other  means ; and  Mr.  Spencer  has  dis- 
covered a solid  porous  combination  of  carbon  with 
magnetic  oxide,  prepared  from  Cumberland 
haematite,  which  is  said  to  have  very  great  filtei*- 
iug  power. 
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A CHmcn  Bell  made  of  Glass. — A bell  of 
green  glass,  li  inches  high,  and  13  inches  in 
diameter,  lias  been  placed  in  the  turret  of  the 
chapel  at  the  Grange,  Borrowdale. 

Kedniting  Broeen  Iron  Shafts. — Shafts  of 
cast-iron  may  be  mended  when  broken,  remarks 
the  Tlngineer,  by  pouring  on  melted  iron  to  form 
the  part  required ; the  pouring  being  continued 
with  a surplus  of  metal  until  the  new  parts  are 
fused  upon  the  old. 

The  Great  Eastern  as  an  Exhibition. — 
■Whilst  the  Great  Eastern  was  lying  in  the  Thames, 
off  Deptford,  the  following  number  of  passengers 
disembarked  at  Greenwich  pier: — April,  70,000j 
May,  100,000;  June,  1-10,000;  July,  170,000; 
August,  180,000;  and  during  the  few  days  of 
September  the  vessel  lay  at  her  moorings,  95,000; 
making  a total  of  755,000  during  a period  of 
scarcely  exceeding  five  months ; and  if  to  this 
goodly  number  those  visiting  the  ship  at  Port- 
land and  Holyhead  be  added,  probably  the  whole 
will  not  fall  far  short  of  a million  of  visitors, 
which,  at  say  half-a-cromi  each,  will  have  yielded 
a sum  of  something  like  125,000Z.  nearly  all  free 
profit,  there  being  little  special  outlay  on  account 
of  such  visitors. 

The  Old  Westminster  Memorial.  — Ou 
visiting  Mr.  Wright’s  Polished  Granite  Works  in 
John-street  we  observed  a most  beautiful  shaft  of 
red  Peterhead  granite.  Intended  for  the  West- 
minster Column,  about  to  be  erected  near  West- 
minster Abbey,  to  tbe  memory  of  Lord  Raglan, 
and  the  other  “ Old  Westminsters,”  who  fell  in 
the  Crimea.  We  learn  from  Mr.  Wright  that  the 
column  is  to  be  surmounted  by  a figure  of  St. 
George  and  tbe  Dragon,  sculptured  by  Mr. 
Clayton.  Below,  in  niches,  are  to  be  placed  the 
figures  of  Henry  HI.  Edward  I.  (iueen  Elizabeth, 
and  Queen  Victoria.  This  part  of  the  monument 
is  to  be  of  Portland  stone.  The  total  height  of 
the  column  is  62  feet.  The  height  of  the  base  is 
14  feet  3 lucbes,  and  its  width,  10  feet. — Aberdeen 
Herald, 

Iron. — According  to  Messrs.  Woodrow’s  cir- 
cular, from  Dublin,  tbe  occurrences  of  the  past 
month,  whether  viewed  politically  or  otherwise, 
have  not  caused  any  improvement  in  the  price  of 
pig-iron.  The  shipments  for  the  month  have  been 
47,691  tons,  against  43,836  in  September,  1858. 
Tbe  production  of  iron  for  the  quarter  just  ended 
is  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  former  quarter, 
although  there  are  only  122  furnaces  now  in  blast 
against  126  in  July.  But  it  must  be  borue  in 
mind  that  tbe  productive  power  of  the  furnaces 
lately  erected  is  much  greater  than  those  of  an 
earlier  date,  and  that  some  of  the  old  furnaces  now 
out  of  blast  are  being  taken  down  to  make  room 
for  new  ones  of  a larger  size.  The  exports  for 
the  quarter  are  160,820  tons  against  147,650  tons 
same  period  last  year.  The  local  consumption  is 
estimated  at  about  84,000  tons ; in  all,  244',820 
tons ; and  the  production  about  2-40,000  tons, 
causing  a reduction  in  the  stock  of  5,000  tons, 
leaving  it  still  about  330,000  tons,  irrespective  of 
what  is  held  by  tbe  Carron  Company,  which  re- 
cent events  have  shown  to  be  nearly  fom’  times 
tbe  quantity  at  which  it  was  estimated  in  pre- 
vious statements.  Their  quotations  range  from 
51s.  to  563. 

STRAlOHTENIXa  A COLOSSAL  ChIMNET  StALK. — 
Operations  for  restoring  a very  large  chimney 
at  Port  Dundas,  Glasgow,  to  a perpendicular  and 
safe  position,  have  been  successfully  completed. 
This  was  accomplished  by  sawing  several  of  the 
mortar  beds  between  the  courses  on  the  side  from 
which  the  chimney  leaned,  thereby  allowing  it  to 
come  back  by  its  own  weight,  without  tbe  appli- 
cation of  any  external  force.  Only  one  draft  vvas 
cut  at  a time,  to  guard  against  any  shock  which 
might  have  endangered  the  stability  of  the  build- 
ing; and,  by  keeping  the  saws  wet,  abed  of  mortar 
was  prepared  for  the  superincumbent  weight  to 
settle  down  upon.  Twelve  cuts  were  made  in 
this  manner  on  different  parts  of  the  structure, 
which  generally  set  before  tbe  saws  had  passed 
through  half  of  the  circumference,  particularly  in 
those  made  nearest  tbe  ground,  where  the  weight 
was  greatest.  The  Horth  British  Daily  Mail 
says, — Mr.  Duncan  Macfarlane  was  tbe  architect 
by  whose  advice  this  method  was  adopted. 
The  principal  dimensions  of  the  chimney  are: — 
Total  height,  468  feet ; from  surface  to  top  of 
cope,  454  feet;  outside  diameter  at  foundation, 
50  feet;  at  surface,  34  feet;  at  cope,  14  feet. 
According  to  calculations  made  by  Professor  Rau- 
kine,  the  building,  independent  of  the  adhesion  of 
mortar,  is  capable  of  sustaining  with  safety  a 
lateral  pressm'e  of  66  lb.  per  superficial  foot  at  its 
weakest  point,  being  111b.  more  than  the  force  of 
the  greatest  storm  registered  in  this  country. 


Architectdrax  Lidbaet. — We  arc  informed 
that  on  the  8th  of  November  is  to  take  place,  at 
Brussels,  tbe  sale  of  the  library  and  drawings  of 
the  late  M.  Dumont,  tbe  architect  of  the  peni- 
tentiary of  Louvain,  and  several  other  model 
cellular  prisons. 

The  Mysteries  of  Boiler  Explosions. — A 
strong  blast  of  air  discharged  from  a pipe  within 
a short  distance  from  a flat  surface,  correctly  says 
the  ^Engineer,  will  not  repel,  but  will  attract  any 
object  placed  in  the  intervening  space.  A blast 
of  air  once  made  to  discharge  against  a wall  in 
Mr.  Roberts’s  works,  at  Manchester,  would  not 
repel  a board  that  bad  been  applied  as  a valve, 
but,  on  tbe  contrary,  attracted  it  to  the  pipe.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  safety-valves  are  some- 
times attracted  to  their  seats  in  the  same  way 
when  a thin  annular  discharge  of  steam  is  going 
on  under  their  edges.  According  to  Ai-mstrong’s 
hydro-electric  battery  invention,  steam  evolves 
electricity,  so  that  tbe  attraction  may  be  electrical, 
or  may  not  electro-magnetical  attraction  be 
generated  so  as  to  attract  tbe  valve  to  the  seat  ? 

Sydenham  Public  Lecture  - Hall  and 
Schools. — On  the  13th  inst.  the  Lord  Mayor 
laid  the  first  stone  of  the  Sydenham  Public 
Lecture-hall  and  Schools,  at  Sydenham-hill,  in 
the  presence  of  a numerous  and  fashionable 
assemblage.  Tlie  architect  is  Mr.  Henry  Dawson. 
The  proposed  building  will  comprise  a public 
lecture-hall  and  schools,  for  the  education  of 
boys,  girls,  and  infants,  on  the  system  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  School  Society,  and  a room 
for  the  use  of  the  Sydenham  Working  Men’s 
Institute.  There  will  be  school  accommodation 
for  200  boys,  100  girls,  and  100  infants.  The 
lecture-hall  will  hold  between  500  and  600 
persons.  The  front  building  will  contain  the 
boys’  school  on  tbe  ground  story,  and  the  girls’ 
and  infants’  school  on  the  upper  story.  The 
lecture-hall  will  be  in  the  rear.  Campanile  tow'ers 
will  flank  tbe  buildings  on  either  side,  containing 
tbe  principal  entries  aud  staircases,  and  are  also 
intended  to  serve  the  purposes  of  ventilation. 
The  walls  of  the  building  will  be  of  brick,  tbe 
exterior  elevations  being  varied  with  courses  of 
bricks  of  different  colours,  inlaid  tiles  and  stone 
blockings  and  weatherings.  The  style  will  be 
the  Anglicised  Italian. 

The  Timber  Trade  of  Bristol.  — The  fol- 
lowing Is  an  extract  from  the  circular  just  issued 
by  Messrs.  Barnes  & Sons: — “This  trade  during 
the  last  month  has  been  animated ; considerable 
business  has  been  done  at  improved  prices ; and, 
as  the  stock  in  the  port  is  but  moderate,  we  have 
no  doubt  but  a steady  advance  in  the  value  of  all 
goods  win  be  maintained,  particularly  as  the  Fall 
importation  is  likely  to  fall  very  short  of  the  usual 
supply.  The  arrivals  for  the  past  month  have 
been,  27  vessels,  11,591  tons  register  (against  18 
vessels,  8,226  tons  for  the  corresponding  month 
last  year),  and  consist  of  G from  Quebec,  3,888 
tons;  6 from  New  Brunswick,  3,493  tons;  1 from 
St.  Petersburgb,  -135  tons;  2 from  Onega,  720 
tons;  4 from  Wiborg,  1,238  tons ; 1 from  Stettin, 
220  tons;  7 from  Norway  and  Sweden,  1,597 
tons;  showing  an  increase  of  9 vessels,  3,365  tons 
register,  compared  with  tbe  corresponding  month 
of  last  year.  For  the  season  commencing  on 
February  1,  1859,  to  the  present  time,  there  have 
been  123  vessels,  60,134  tons  register  arrived 
against  96  vessels.  4-4,84G  tons,  for  the  same 
period  last  year,  showing  an  increase  of  27  ves- 
sels, 15,288  tons  register.” 

The  Rhine  Bridge  at  Cologne.  — The  in- 
.auguratioii  of  the  railway  bridge  which  will  have 
so  material  an  influence  on  travelling  from 
Belgium  through  Cologne  to  the  northern  part  of 
Germany,  and  vice  x'ersu,  has  taken  place,  under 
the  most  favourable  circumstances,  in  the  presence 
of  the  Prince  Regent  of  Prussia.  We  have  before 
spoken  of  it,  but  we  may  on  this  occasion  remark 
that  it  is  a tubular  bridge,  for  both  railway  aud 
common  traffic,  consisting  of  two  tubes,  one  with 
two  rails  for  the  trains,  and  the  other  for  carriages 
and  foot  passengers,  together  51  feet  (Prussian 
measure)  broad,  and  1,352  feet  long.  The  tubes 
rest  on  three  pillars  only,  each  313  feet  distant 
from  the  other.  This  unusual  width  of  opening 
was  deemed  necessary  on  account  of  the  danger 
which  any  stoppage  of  the  floating  ice  in  the 
Rhine  always  creates  for  tbe  adjacent  towns. 
Five  thousand  tons  of  hammered  iron  have  been 
employed  in  the  construction  of  the  tubes.  The 
bridge  reaches  the  left  bank,  on  which  Cologne  is 
built,  exactly  in  face  of  the  cathedral,  and  tbe 
ground  between  has  been  cleared  of  bouses,  and  is 
to  be  formed  into  a square.  It  is  earnestly  to  be 
hoped  that  the  cathedral  stands  in  no  danger  of 
damage  during  the  possible  future  contentions  of 
armies  for  possession  of  this  bridge. 


Resting-places. — In  some  parts  of  the  old  City 
of  London,  there  are  in  recesses  of  the  walls,  and 
in  other  places,  seats  and  shelves  fixed,  on  which 
the  tired  wayfarer  or  porter  may  obtain  a few 
minutes’  rest.  On  some  of  these  the  benevolent 
have  placed  inscriptions,  requesting  those  bent  on 
business,  not  to  tarry  too  long,  nor  to  leave  their 
goods  behind  them.  In  late  years  a less  kindly 
spirit  has  been  shown,  probably  enforced,  in  this 
respect.  In  many  instances  the  posts,  in  parts  of 
the  streets,  may  be  seen  -with  sharp  spikes,  in- 
geniously placed,  to  prevent  even  such  uncomfort- 
able positions  being  used  as  seats.  In  the  modern 
squares  tbe  railings  have  been  so  arranged,  that  it 
is  not  possible  to  find  rest,  aud  in  the  spaces  in 
front  of  public  buildings  and  churches,  where  con- 
venient provision  might  be  placed  with  but 
little  trouble  or  expense,  and  would  not,  if  pro- 
perly managed,  disfigure  the  architecture;  as  at 
present  arranged,  a person  may  travel  for  miles 
and  not  find  a seat,  except  the  doorsteps  of  dweU- 
ings,  from  which  the  police  w'ould  probably  warn 
them. 

New  Clock. — An  “ atmospheric  clock  ” has 
been  recently  invented.  This  clock  is  said  to  be  in 
appearance  like  a long  thermometer,  without, 
however,  tbe  bulb  of  mercury  at  the  bottom.  It 
has  a glass  tube  about  three-eighths  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  aud  the  length  of  the  thermometer-like 
frame ; this  tube  is  secured  to  the  frame  by  two 
bands,  through  which  the  tube  easily  slides.  In- 
side of  the  glass  tube  is  another  and  smaller 
glass  tube,  at  each  end  of  which  is  a portion  of 
mercury  and  a scrap  of  blotting  paper,  or  other 
absorbent  material,  for  tbe  purpose  of  absorbing 
any  damp  which  might  find  its  way  into  the  tube. 
About  an  inch  and  a half  from  each  end  of  the 
inner  tube  is  a small  throat,  through  which  the 
mercury  has  to  pass.  On  each  side  of  the  glass 
tube  are  the  divisions  of  time.  The  mercury  in 
the  top  end  of  the  tube  is  placed  opposite  the 
proper  time,  and  it  descends  to  the  bottom  of 
the  tube  exactly  as  the  time  lapses.  NVheu  the 
mercury  has  reached  the  bottom  of  the  tube  the 
frame  can  be  turned,  aud  the  mercury  set  to  the 
same  time  on  the  other  side ; and  so  the  time 
may  be  continually  indicated.  It  is  a sort  of 
perpetual  hour-glass. 

Street  Tramways. — Great  success,  it  appears, 
has  attended  the  laying  of  horse  tramways  through, 
the  principal  streets  of  New  York,  Boston,  Phila- 
delphia, and  other  large  places  of  business  in  the 
United  States.  In  the  first-named  city  the  intro- 
duction of  tbe  new  mode  of  locomotion  was  effected 
about  seven  years  ago,  amid  tbe  decided  opposition 
of  owners  of  bouses  ^oug  each  line  of  street,  and 
furious  denouucemeuts  from  many  shopkeepers. 
Since  that  date  the  effect  of  the  traffic  has  not 
only  not  detracted  from  the  previous  course  of 
business,  but  actually  given  it  a considerable  sti- 
mulus, and  the  last  two  years’  dividends  to  the 
shareholders  averaged  ten  per  cent.  In  the  market 
for  stock  the  shares  in  the  street  lines  sell  at  thirty- 
five  per  cent,  premium.  The  scale  of  fares  in  the 
carriages  on  these  lines  is  exceedingly  low, — four 
miles  for  five  cents,  or  a slight  advance  on  one 
halfpenny  per  mile.  Last  year  the  merchants  of 
Philadelphia,  seeing  the  successful  results  of  the 
New  York  tramways,  got  up  local  lines  in  that 
city,  and  there,  too,  the  principle  has  worked 
favourably;  aud,  as  we  learu,  the  cost  of  laying 
dowm  the  lines  was  only  about  one-third  that  ex- 
pended in  New  York.  At  present  the  premium 
on  shares  in  the  eighty  miles  of  roads  through  the 
streets  of  Philadelpbla  is  up  to  200  per  cent. 

The  Roman  Villa  at  Caeisbeooke. — The 
entire  excavation  of  the  Roman  villa  has  lately 
been  progressing  with  rapidity,  six  rooms  having 
been  this  time  entirely  uncovered  and  cleared. 
Other  portions  are  also  in  process  of  excavation. 
A quantity  of  relics  of  the  Roman  occupants  have 
been  found,  consisting  of  pottery,  coins  of  Claudius 
and  Severus,  aud  other  antiquities  of  interest. 
Relative  to  the  pottery  and  more  fragile  curiosi- 
ties, it  is  to  be  hoped  that  as  the  explorations 
take  place  a competent  person,  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  probable  uses  of  the  articles 
found,  will  be  on  the  spot,  ready  to  superintend 
the  placing  of  the  fragments  of  pottery.  It  would 
be  advisable  for  tbe  workmen  to  use  every  caution ; 
and,  when  relics  are  discovered,  the  person  ap- 
pointed to  overlook  tbe  disposal  of  the  diggings 
should  be  immediately  informed  of  the  cii’cum- 
stanecs  under  which  each  relic  was  found.  It 
lias  been  suggested  that  the  covering  in  of  the 
villa  be  completed  before  any  fresh  clearance  is 
made  : the  extent  of  the  villa  is  now  known,  aud 
the  roofing  would  entirely  protect  it  from  rain  or 
severe  frost,  whereas,  if  the  villa  is  permitted  to 
be  exposed  to  rain  and  sun,  the  walls,  which  are 
only  of  chalk,  wDl  crack  and  ultimately  fall. 
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be  practised  than  in  using  the  best  means,  even 
if  costly,  for  preserving  the  health  and  vigour, 
and  lengthening  the  duration  of  life,  of  our 
population.  Not  that  sewerage  works  and 
other  works  of  local  sanitary  administration 
are  to  be  regarded  as  a universal  remedy  for  an 
excess  of  the  normal  and  natural  deaths,  an 
opinion  favoured,  perhaps,  by  the  Registrar- 
General,  who  has  lately  made  a strong  appeal 
to  the  public  to  lessen  the  amount  of  pre- 
ventible  deaths  by  sanitary  measures,  and  he 
aiiparently  assumes  that  all  the  deaths  above 
seventeen  in  a thousand  of  the  population  are 
artificial  and  preventible  by  the  means  alluded 
to.  But  tins  large  margin  of  deaths  is  hardly, 
it  may  be  supposed,  controllable  to  the  full 
extent  by  any  public  health  machinery,  unless 
the  occupations  of  the  people  are  interfered 
with,  and  they  shall  cease  to  crowd  in  towns 


was  to  be  done  ? 
A certain  amount 
of  work  had  to  be 
got  through,  and 
the  cry  was  neces- 
sarily “ forward.” 
The  Society  deals 
with  Jurispru- 
dence, Education, 
Punishment  and 
Reformation,  the 
Public  Health, 
and  Social  Eco- 
nomy. Under  the 
1:  last  head  fifty  papers  were  read,  and  touching 
p public  health  there  were  thirty.  To  these  we 
«will  principally  restrict  ourselves,  looking  first 
a' at  those  which  illustrate  the  condition  of 
EBradford  itself,  some  of  whicli  were  mentioned 
iiin  our  last  notice.*  The  town-clerk,  Mr. 

^ Hudson,  showed  in  his  paper  the  increase  of 
tithe  population  from  13,204  in  1801  to  103,786 
11  in  1851,  and  now  probably  it  is  130,000.  He 
c' cited  tables  of  population  and  mortality  to  es- 
t:  tablish  the  important  conclusion  that,  in  spite  of 
tithe  rapid  increase  in  the  population,  the  borough 
li:has  actually  become  healthier  as  inhabitants 
Ji^ve  crowded  in  its  previou-sly  vacant  spaces. 
LHe  thought  it  most  probable,  and  aU  but 
capable  of  demonstration,  tliat  the  prime  cause 
1 of  this  good  result  was  to  be  found  in  the  sani- 
t;  tary  action  exercised  by  the  corporation  under 
tithe  powers  of  their  Act  of  1850.  He  showed, 
fifroin  various  tables  which  he  read,  a death-rate 
fifrom  1849  to  1859,  of  upwards  of  28  to  1,000, 
i;agamst  rather  less  than  22  in  1,000  in  the  five 
f years  ending  1858,  or  nearly  25  per  cent,  more 
1 deaths  in  the  former  period.  Above  1,000 
D'persons  more  would  have  died  in  that  time,  if, 

1 instead  of  the  death-rate  being  reduced  to  less 
;!thaii  22  per  cent,  in  the  last  five  years,  it  had 
).been  maintained  at  upwards  of  28.  It  has 
)(been  argued  that  if  Bradford  be  a moderately 
Khealthy  tovm,  and  able  to  stand  a comparison 
nn  that  respect  with  any  place  where  a system 
'lof  sewerage  has  been  carried  out,  why  not 
ilallow  that  question  to  lie  on  the  shelf  till  the 
)ipresent  heavy  public  burdens  consequent  upon 
Lthe  formation  of  the  large  water-works  in  course 
• r have  in  some  degree  been 

i;hglitened  by  the  increased  revenue  expected 
rfrom  those  works  when  completed  ? But,  surely, 
!ihe  rightly  said,  past  experience  having  to  all 
ereasonable  demonstration  .shown  how  human 
illite  has  been  saved  by  the  use  of  such  inferior 
rand  secondary  agencies  as  have  been  adverted 
dto,  there  ought  to  be  an  additional  anxiety  not 
oto  neglect  the  very  first  principle  and  founda- 
ition  of  sanitary  action— the  removal  of  the 
>excreta  from  a town  by  the  construction  of  a 
'iproiier  system  of  sewerage.  Though  economy 
'(be  the  pretext  for  neglect,  no  greater  extrava- 
:fgance  can  be  committed  than  when  human  life 
land  health  are  sacrificed  from  the  want  of  this 
igreat  requisite,  while  no  greater  economy  can 

* See  p.  6/3,  ante. 


Social  Science  in 
Bradford. 

FULL  account  of 
the  proceedings  of 
the  Social  Sci- 
ence Association 
in  Bradford  would 
be  altogether  be- 
yond our  limits, 

as  will  be  seen]  ^ . 

when  we  mention  : for,  after  all,  “towns  will  continue  to  trench 
that  175  papers  I upon  the  great  vital  rule  of  a sufficient  amount 
were  read  during , of  space  being  allowed  for  each  individual  to 
the  week,  and  .'live  in. 

many  of  them  dis- j Mr.  Alderman  Beaumont,  in  a paper,  “The 
cussed;  not  quite  I Social  Progress  and  Condition  of  Bradford,” 
so  fully,  by  llie  . showed  that  the  lightening  of  labour  in  factories 
way,  as  was  <le-  j had  added  to  theduratioiiofhumanlife,as  shown 
sirable,  but  what  not  only  in  the  decrease  of  disease  but  in  the 
abnost  perfect  security  of  life  in  the  mills.  The 
passing  of  the  Act  constituted  an  epoch  in  the 
history  of  this  town,  and  the  general  improve- 
ment in  the  physical,  social,  aud  moral  condi- 
tion of  the  people  had  been  strikingly  mani- 
fested. The  result  had  been  that  the  Factory 
Act  had  originated  half-day  holidays  and  early 
closing  for  the  rest  of  the  community.  The 
substitution  of  machine  for  hand  combing 
had  been  of  immense  value  in  promoting  the 
general  health  and  longevity  of  a numerous 
class,  while  the  machine  mode  of  combing  had 
added  largely  to  the  means  of  employment  and 
wealth  of  the  community  ; tlie  trade  being 
thereby  largely  extended.  He  then  earnestly 
urged  the  necessity  of  smoke  consumption. 

i)i'.  Macturk  read  a paper  “ On  the  Increase 
of  Epilepsy,  and  on  some  Changes  in  other 
Diseases  in  Bradford.”  There  was  cause,  he 
said,  both  for  congratulation  and  regret : while 
on  the  one  hand  fever,  which  some  years  ago 
was  remarkably  common,  was  now  greatly 
diminished,  consumption  was  increasing.  The 
less  frequency  of  fever  was  to  be  noticed  con- 
temporaneously with  a better  supply  of  water 
for  domestic  purposes  (which  would  soon  be 
much  further  increased),  an  improvement  of 
the  drainage  of  the  town  (which  was  still,  how- 
ever, very  defective),  and  a greater  attention  to 
the  general  cleanliness  of  the  town  by  the 
public  scavengers.  While  such  causes  exercised 
a very  beneficial  influence  upon  the  standard  of 
health,  there  were  other  malign  agents  at 
work.  Amongst  them  he  feared  that  he  must 
place  the  factory  system  itself  foremost.  He 
alluded  to  the  crowding  together  of  large  num- 
bers of  persons  of  both  sexes  in  the  same  room ; 
to  the  fact  that  many  young  married  women 
worked  at  the  mill,  and  left  young  children 
behind  them  very  inefficiently  provided  for  ; 
and  to  the  frequent  occurrence  of  sudden  aud 
severe  depression  of  trade.  These  effects  he 
attributed  in  a great  measure  to  the  fixetory. 

The  papers  were  then  discussed. 

Dr.  Holland  observed  upon  the  remarkable 
fact  that  in  Bradford  tlie  deaths  were  now  only 
three  where  they  had  been  four.  From  those 
various  little  causes  of  sanitary  imjn'ovemeiit 
which  had  flowed  from  the  nieasm-es  of  the 
corporation,  perhaps  a thousand  deaths  in  a 
year  were  prevented.  There  was  no  question 
that  the  great  cause  of  mortality  in  Bradford 
was  impure  air,  and  if  they  would  improve  the 
health  of  the  population  they  must  purify 
the  air. 

Mr.  Slaney  suggested  the  wisdom  of  taking 
care  there  were  no  other  causes  be.sicles  those 
proscribed,  such  as  pig-styes,  &c.,  tolerated  in 
the  midst  of  the  population  ; and  the  Mayor 
said  that  the  authorities  had  taken  care,  though 
they  had  encountered  difficulties,  to  remove  all 
pig-styes  beyond  the  range  of  dwellings,  where 
they  would  be  injurious  to  health  ; and  illus, 
tratecl  the  great  and  beneficial  influence  which 
had  been  exerted  by  the  corporation  since  1850, 
in  causing  the  erection  of  privies  in  connection 
with  dwellings,  it  being  frequent,  prior  to  tliat 


time,  for  whole  rows  of  cottages,  in  some 
localities — a dozen  or  twenty — to  have  no  more 
than  one  privy,  &c. 

Dr.  Farr  expressed  his  high  gratification  with 
the  able  and  satisfixetory  paper  of  Mr.  Hudson, 
exhibiting  tlie  fact,  as  it  did,  that  the  number 
of  deaths  had  beeu  reduced  from  twenty-eight 
to_  txventy-txvo  during  a period  of  five  years,  and 
still  impressed  the  mayor  and  the  burgesses  of 
Bradford  with  the  fact  that,  if  in  the  suburban 
districts  the  average  mortality  xvas  only  seven- 
teen in  a thousand,  there  was  still  an  excess  in 
the  twenty-two,  which  was  the  average  of 
Bradford,  and  the  obligation  stiU  rested  upon 
them  to  adopt  all  those  sanitary  arrangements, 
arising  from  an  increase  in  the  water  supply, 
and  a better  system  of  drainage,  cleanliness, 
improved  ventilation,  to  remove  even  this 
excess  ; there  being  an  increase  in  some  diseases 
in  the  borough,  as  Dr.  Macturk’s  paper  showed, 
which  a purer  atmosphere  would  prevent  or 
greatly  reduce. 

Mr.  Godwin  entreated  the  inhabitants  of 
Bradford  not  to  relax  in  their  eftbrts  till  they 
had  done  all  in  their  power  to  purify  their 
borough  by  au  effective  system  of  drainage. 
He  strongly  condemned  the  system  of  ces.spools 
as  being  inimical  to  health  ond  life.  So  far  as 
his  observation  went,  he  found  that  m Brad- 
ford, even  in  what  might  be  termed  model 
cottages,  the  refuse  was  allowed  to  accumulate 
a-nd  fester,  to  the  detriment  of  health  and  of 
life,  instead  of  being  immediately  removed  from 
beyond  human  habitation,  by  an  effective 
system  of  drainage. 

The  Chairman,  the  Right  Hon.  "W.  Coxvper, 
summed  up  the  whole  discussion. 

Touching  some  of  the  observations  made,  we 
must  I’eurge  tliat  the  drainage  of  Bradford  is 
friglitfully  bad  : the  town  is  further  polluted  by 
a canal  running  through  it,  xvhich  looks  like  a 
filthy  sewer,  and  indeed  is  in  such  a condition 
that  at  some  periods  of  the  year  the  gases  from 
it  may  be  ignited.  We  lighted  on  several  most 
injurious  nuisances  even  in  the  briefest  sixrvey 
of  the  place,  and  should  deeply  regret  to  find 
the  authorities,  led  by  the  reduction  which 
has  beeu  already  effected  in  the  death-rate,  to 
rest  contented  with  their  present  position. 
They  are  about  to  spend  a large  sum  of  money 
for  the  provision  of  water,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  they  will  proceed  with  the  good 
work  by  immediately  taking  steps  to  drain  the 
town  effectually. 

On  a succeeding  day  Mr.  Robert  Baker,  the 
Factory  Inspector,  read  a particularly  interest- 
ing paper  on  the  Physical  Effects  of  Diminished 
Labour.  He  said  that  prior  to  the  passing  of 
the  Factoiy  Act  such  diseases  as  in-knee,  flat- 
foot,  curvature  of  the  spine,  prevailed  in  the 
factory  districts.  Up  to  1832  there  was  great 
physical  deterioration  in  factory  districts.  °But 
all  the  evidence  since  then  showed  that  there 
was  nothing  in  the  employment  of  factory 
labour  to  induce  an  excessive  mortality : in  fact, 
all  the  diseases  arising  in  factory  labour  in  1832 
had  entirely  disappeared,  and  such  diseases  as  a 
factory-leg,  flat-foot,  and  curvature  of  the  spine, 
had  become  extinct.  The  change  in  factory 
life  with  regard  to  health  had  been  most  won- 
derful, especially  as  regards  the  females.  Such 
a striking  difference  in  twenty-five  years  he 
coxild  never  have  believed,  had  he  not  wit- 
nessed it  in  his  own  experience. 

Factory  owners  spoke,  and  showed  that  the 
result  had  been  beneficial  to  the  trade  itself — 
masters  as  well  as  employed.  It  had  not 
only  made  the  trade  more  regular,  but  it  had 
been  the  means  of  raising  the  factory  workers 
physically,  socially,  aud  morally. 

Evidence  to  the' same  effect  was  given  at 
other  meetings  of  the  society. 

The  I'ise  and  progress  of  Bradford  was  illus- 
trated in  the  Social  Economy  department  by 
the  Rev.  Joshua  Fawcett.  Bradford,  he  said, 
probably  occupied  the  site  of  a Brigantine 
town.  In  1311  the  township  covered  1,600 
acres  of  land,  and  had  probably  a population 
of  645.  The  rate  of  increase  during  the  last 
fifty  years  had  been  5 per  cent,  xvhilst  that  of 
England  was  only  1'35  per  cent.  The  popula- 
tion of  the  borough  was  increasing  at  the  rate 
of  2,000  a year.  In  1801  there  was  only  one 
mill  in  Bradford,  having  15-hoi'se  power,  whilst 
in  1850  there  were  129,  with  2,972-horse  power,' 
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employing  24,412  j)ersous.  As  to  the  staple 
trade,  some  idea  might  be  formed  as  to  its 
extent  from  the  amount  of  drawback  accounts 
on  worsted  manufacture.  In  1810  thc_ draw- 
back was  on  1,(133,920  lbs.  ; in  iboO  on 
21,121 ,2a0  lbs.  ; and  within  the  last  fifty  years 
the  consumption  of  wool  had  probably  in- 
creased sixteen  or  seventeen  told.  '>  ith 
respect  to  the  increase  of  house.s,  he  could  only 
eo  back  as  late  as  1851,  in  whic-h  year  there 
were  18,728  houses;  in  1858,  24,9<h‘)._  The 
rateable  value  had  increased  from  137,778/.  in 
1841  to  272,749/.  in  1858. 

Mr.  John  James,  F.S.A.  read  a paper  “ On 
the  Condition  of  the  Factory  Operatives  of 
Bradford,”  the  object  of  which  was  to  prove 
that  worsted-factory  labour  was  not  essentially 
injurious  to  health,  and  to  give  a general 
picture  of  the  state  of  the  mill  hands  of  Brad- 
ford, viewed  in  their  physical,  moral,  and 
educational  aspects. 

■\Vhat  we  saw  in  the  town  forbids  us  to  agree 
altogether  w’ith  the  writer.  In  some  depart- 
ments of  the  worsted  factory  the  air  is  vitiated 
mechanically,  as  well  as  chemically,  to  an  ex- 
tent that  must  be  injurious  to  human  life. 
Some  means  might  surely  be  devised  to  pro- 
tect the  respiratory  organs  of  the  workmen. 

Homes  are  much  needed  for  factory  workers, 
and  this  was  discussed  by  a lady  whose  name 
was  not  given.  Some  time  ago  a “ Factory 
Homes’  Association,”  for  obtainingan  improved 
factory  system,  was  promoted  by  Mr.  William 
Wood,  the  late  member  for  Pontefract ; but 
we  are  not  aware  of  the  progress  that  has  been 
made  with  it.  The  means  proposed  to  be  eni-  ' 
ployed  were, — 1.  The  combining  with  the 
ordinary  factory  a home  for  the  board,  lodging, 
instruction,  and  protection  of  the  workers ; 
2.  The  organization  of  the  time  and  labour  of , 
orjihans,  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  the  destitute,  I 
so  as  to  enable  them  to  maintain  themselves  ; j 
and  3.  The  instructing  and  training  these 
classes  under  the  vulunUrry  superintendence  of 
educated  ladies.  The  idea  is  an  exceedingly 
good  one,  and  ought  to  command  support. 

At  one  of  the  meetings  Mr.  T.  W.  Kathboue 
read  a paper  “advocating  a uniform  and 
general  system  of  registration  of  houses,”  on 
the  ground  that  the  Act  of  1851  had  been  pro- 
ductive of  great  benefit,  and  might  be  advan- 
tageously extended,  as  he  showed  by  illustra- 
tion of  the  operation  of  Lord  Shafte-sbury's 
Act.  The  lodging-houses,  instead  of  as  for- 
merly being  places  of  danger  and  mortality, 
were  now  places  of  safety  and  health.  There 
were  found  to  exist  in  Liverpool  great  numbers 
of  unregistered  houses,  in  which  filth,  inde- 
cency, and  mortality  abounded.  Great  num- 
bers evaded  the  registration  by  alleging  they 
took  weekly  lodgers  only ; but  even  those 
taking  in  weekly  lodgers  had  found  the  benefit 
of  registration  whenever  they  had  adopted  it. 

This  view  was  dissented  from  by  Mr. 
McGowan ; and  a sharp  discussion  ensued 
chiefly  as  to  the  condition  of  Liverpool,  con- 
cerning which  it  would  seem  that  much  dif- 
ference of  opinion  still  exists. 

Lord  Shaftesbury  said  that  lodging-houses 
had  been  hot-beds  of  fever,  but  now  there 
was  scarcely  one  case.  It  was  never  con- 
templated by  this  Act  that  a private  family 
should  be  brought  under  the  inspection  of  the 
authorities.  The  result  of  the  Common  Lodg- 
ing House  Act  was  such  as  to  encourage  the 
friends  of  sanitary  improvement  to  go  forward 
in  their  eflbrts  to  extend  the  operation  of  the 
ijlan  of  registration,  though  he  was  aware  the 
matter  was  surrounded  with  great  dilliculty. 

In  a paper  of  Mr.  H.  W.  Rumsey,  on  “ Cer- 
tain Deficiencies  in  our  public  Records  of  Mor- 
tality and  Disease,  rvith  Suggestions  for  an  im- 
proved national  System  of  Registration,”  the 
author  advocated  the  construction  of  a mode 
of  registmtion  which  should  place  the  public 
records  under  the  management  of  scientific 
persons  ; and  also  a more  definite  descrijjtion 
of  the  cause  of  disease  and  mortality.  The 
officers  to  whom  would  be  entrusted  the  records 
were  to  be  a kind  of  sanitary  inspectors,  who, 
from  their  scientific  knowledge,  would  he  able 
to  observe  and  note  physical  phenomena  in 
every  district,  and  the  causes  adverse  to  liealth. 
Sanitary  appointments  were  to  be  the  result  of 
CxauimatioDS. 


The  Liverpool  question  came  again  under 
discussion,  when  Mr.  McGowan  read  a paper 
entitled  “ The  Air  we  breathe ; ought  every  one 
to  do  as  he  likes  with  it  2 ” The  author  showed 
the  great  injustice  which  was  committed  upon 
the  community  by  persons  ptoUuting  the  air, 
and  maintained  tkit  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
manufacturers  and  creators  of  atmospheric  pol- 
lution to  aid  the  public  to  remove  the  impurity. 
He  then  denied  the  statements  of  the  Regis- 
trar-General as  to  the  alleged  unfavourable 
sanitary  condition  of  Liverpool,  and  main- 
tained that  the  corporate  authorities  were 
most  energetic  in  applying  all  the  means  within 
their  power  to  improve  the  health  and  sanitary 
condition  of  Liverpool.  A discussion  follow’ed  ; 
Dr.  Farr  stating  that  the  mortality  of  Liverpool 
ha'ST.ng  been  reported  as  high  as  thirty-seven  in 
a thousand  yearly,  the  people  of  Liverpool 
were  roused  by  the  statement  to  j^reat  activity 
to  improve  their  sanitary  condition,  and  the 
result  was,  that  this  high  mortality  of  thirty- 
seven  was  reduced  to  twenty-seven.  Mr.  New- 
lands,  Dr.  Duncan,  and  Mr.  Dawson  entered 
into  a defence  of  the  condition  of  Liverpool, — a 
town  which  they  maintained  had  done  more 
than  any  town  in  England  (having  spent  in 
eleven  year.s  not  less  than  three  millions  ster- 
ling) to  improve  its  sanitary  condition. 

Of  the  papers  and  discussions  having  re- 
ference to  strikes  and  trade  combinations,  we 
have  given  an  epitome  under  a separate  head, 
as  having  a distinct  interest. 

The  Health  department  had  its  grand  field- 
day  on  Friday,  wlien  Mr.  Cowper,  as  president, 
delivered  his  address  in  St.  George’s  HalL  It 
I was  a very  able  and  striking  essay,  and  ought 
■ to  be  circulated  in  a separate  form.  He  rightly 
! pointed  out  how  little  the  impurities  of  the  air 
are  regarded.  The  most  refined  persons,  who 
would  indignantly  refuse  to  enter  a room  with 
soiled  walls,  and  muddy  floor,  and  dirty  com- 
pany, sit  complacently  in  ball-rooms  and 
theatres,  where  every  one  is  breathing  impure 
air,  soiled  with  the  fumes  of  gas  or  wax 
caudles,  and  with  other  peniicious  exhalations. 
The  impurities  in  which  they  iire  steeped  are 
disregarded,  because  they  are  not  visible,  and 
people  who  are  most  particular  about  the  ma- 
terials of  their  dinner,  cannot  spare  a thought 
for  what  they  are  breathing  ; and  yet  one  is  no 
less  important  than  the  other.  The  accurate 
fitting  of  modern  houses  leaves  few  crevices 
for  the  x>iissuge  of  air,  and  builders  are  well 
satisfied  when  they  have  prevented  any  escape 
of  air,  except  up  the  chimney.  But  the  law  of 
expansion  by  heat  has  provided  that  vitiated 
breath  shall  rise  towards  the  great  ocean  of  air 
rolling  for  a height  of  fifty  miles  above  us,  in 
which  all  impurities  are  lost  by  dilution  ; but 
our  impervious  ceilings  stop  the  intended 
ascent,  and  drive  dovnathe  cooled  carbonic  acid 
gas  to  be  again  inhaled  with  injurious  result. 
But  a hole  in  the  ceiling  and  a hole  in  the  wall, 
permitting  the  natural  movement  of  air,  make 
nature  our  friend  again,  insteivd  of  our  enemy  ; 
and  if  we  take  tlie  precaution  of  admitting  the 
external  air  by  a channel  passing  round  the 
back  of  our  fireplace  our  current  of  air  flows 
in  warm  instead  of  cold.  After  touching  on 
the  want  of.  statistics  and  more  complete  regis- 
tration, the  speaker  went  on  to  say  ; — 

“ It  is  estimated  that  if  all  the  population 
were  living  in  healthy  condition,  and  life  were 
only  terminated  by  natural  decay,  the  ordinary 
age  at  which  men  and  women  would  depart  would 
be  eighty.  But  it  is  more  important  to  know  that 
in  64  out  of  628  registration  districts,  the  average 
annual  death  rate  is  less  than  17  in  1,000  persons 
living.  These  districts  are  salubrious  in  their 
natural  featui’e : their  population,  amounting  to 
1,000,000,  is  chiefly  employed  in  agriculture  ; but, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  cottages  are  exposed  to 
many  of  the  evils  that  we  most  denounce : they 
are  not  model  districts,  but  they  are  districts 
from  which  the  chief  evils  we  are  seeking  to  re- 
move are  absent,  and  they  furnish  a fair  practical 
standard  of  what  is  possible  to  attain.  Wliiie, 
then,  persons  die  at  the  r.ate  of  17  in  1,000  in 
these  standard  districts,  above  22  in  1,000  die  on 
the  average  of  all  England,  and  36  in  the  worst 
lu’ban  district  j and  as  419,815  persons  died  in 
1857,  if  the  mortality  of  the  rest  of  England  had 
been  no  greater  than  it  was  in  these  sixty-four 
districts,  91,652  lives  would  have  been  preserved 
in  that  year.  England  has  been  divided  by  the 


registrar-general  into  two  classes  of  registration 
districts  of  about  equal  populations,  one  consisting 
mainly  of  ui'ban  and  the  other  of  rural  inhabitants, 
and  it  is  found  that  the  rui-al  death-rate  reaches 
only  22  in  1,000,  while  the  urban  is  26.  The 
facts  we  possess  at  present  support  the  theory  that 
unliealthiness  prevails  in  proportion  to  the  density 
of  population  j but  this,  like  other  branches  of  the 
subject,  requires  elucidation.  An  examination  of 
the  soils  on  which  epidemics  mostly  prevail 
would,  I believe,  lead  to  some  remarkable  conclu- 
sions, for  the  difl'erent  influence  exercised  over 
certain  diseases  by  clay  and  gravel  soils  has  been 
too  much  overlooked.  But  the  light  we  now  pos- 
sess is  sufficient  to  prove  the  startling  fact  that  in 
England  alone  a hecatomb  of  victims,  at  least 
100,000  of  our  people,  are  being  annually  sacrificed 
to  ignorance  and  disregard  to  the  laws  of  health, 
and  that  in  addition  to  these  100,000  deaths  far 
more  than  a million  of  persons  are  suffering  from 
serious  illness  from  the  same  cause.” 

Typhoid  fever  has  its  home  in  ill-drained 
places,  and  requires  for  an  ally  some  impurity 
in  the  air.  It  uever  springs  up  in  the  homes 
of  the  wealthy,  though  it  sometimes  invades 
them  by  means  of  contagion.  The  nature  and 
locomotion  of  the  cholera  poison  have  not  yet 
been  discovered,  but  all  experience  shows  that 
only  amid  the  decomposition  of  organic  sub- 
stiiuces  can  it  develop  its  crushing  power  and 
acquire  its  full  virulence.  This  is  also  noto- 
riously the  case  with  its  kiudred  diseases. 

After  referring  to  some  of  the  causes  of 
cholera,  and  noticing  Mr.  Simon’s  report  of 
the  large  number  of  infant  deaths,  Mr.  Cowper 
remarked  that  the  returns  from  nineteen  towns 
in  which  drainage-works  have  been  executed 
under  tlie  Public  Health  Act  .show  that  the 
mortality  which,  previous  to  these  sanitary 
measure.s,  averaged  28  in  the  1,000,  fell,  after 
them,  to  21  in  the  1,000  ; this  indicates  a clear 
saving  of  7 lives  iu  each  1,000  of  the  popu- 
lation ; and  as  these  towns  contained  a popu- 
lation of  408,000,  the  saving  amoimted  to 
3,200  annually.  At  Croydon  the  sanitary 
changes  altered  the  death  rate  from  28  to 
22'9  in  the  1,000  ; a saving  each  year  of 
190  lives  : the  outlay,  too,  ha.s  been  com- 
pensated by  such  corresponding  diminution  of 
expense,  that  the  total  amount  paid  in  rates  is 
only  4s.  lid.  while  the  average  of  the  neigh- 
bouring towns  is  5s.  Od.  At  Bradford  the 
death  rate  lias  been  reduced  from  28^  to  22  in 
each  1,000. 

About  a hundred  years  ago,  it  is  stated, 
when  the  xiauper  infants  of  London  were  re- 
ceived in  w’oi'khouses  and  brought  up  amidst 
impure  air  and  unwholesome  treatment,  not 
1 in  24  lived  to  be  a year  old  ; so  that  out  of 
2,800  received  into  these  pfiaces  2,690  died : 
in  the  large  establishment  for  pwuper  children 
at  Norwood,  the  sanitary  aiTangements  which 
have  been  made  have  reduced  the  death  rate 
to  20  in  the  1,000.  Other  striking  instances 
were  mentioued  of  the  vast  salvation  of  life  by 
proper  sanitary  measures.  In  the  prisons' — 
take  Pcntonville  for  instance — notwithstanding 
the  cares  of  confinement,  the  death  rates  ai’e 
only  one-third  of  the  average  number  of  per- 
sons of  a similar  age  and  class  in  large  towns. 
Again,  Mr.  Cowper  said  : — 

“ rormerly,  underground  cellars  were  considered  to  be 
all  that  was  absolutely  necessary  for  tl\e  habitation  of  the 
poor.  In  Liverpool,  a large  portion  of  the  poorer  sort 
lived  underground  but  their  local  Act  of  1846  enacted  a 
higher  standard ; and  there,  as  in  mauy  other  towns,  the 
law  will  not  allow  even  those  who  in  their  blindness  may 
desire  it  to  live  in  so  injurious  a manner.  But,  to  our 
grief  and  shame  be  it  spoken,  thousands  of  our  fellow- 
suDjects,  both  in  villages  and  towns,  are  actually  at  the 
present  moment  living  in  rooms  which,  according  to  any 
proper  standard  of  wholesomeness,  self-respect,  and  de- 
cency, are  utterly  unfit  for  the  habitation  of  civilized 
Christians.  I am  confident  there  is  no  other  %vay  in  which 
so  extensive,  rapid,  and  certain  a benefit  could  be  con- 
ferred upon  the  poor  as  by  the  improvement  of  their 
dwellings.  Tliiuk  only  of  the  difference  on  the  whole 
moral  being  between  a mere  resting-place  for  one’s  de- 
gradation, a place  obscure  enough  to  hide  the  blush  of 
shame  at  entering  it,  and  a decent  dwelling,  which,  hovz- 
ever  humble  and  unadorned,  has  yet  the  honest  gratifica- 
tion and  the  blessed  and  peaceful  associations  connected 
with  ahonte.  The  family  hfe  is  a strong  safeguard  of 
virtue,  but  its  efficacy  is  gone,  and  its  sweetness  turns  to 
bitterness,  when  it  has  to  be  carried  on  in  the  hideous 
den  of  a back  slum.  The  evils  which  are  shortening  the 
days,  enfeebling  the  vigour,  and  destroying  the  comfort 
of  our  people,  are  deeply  routed  and  widely  spreading, 
but  cannot  discourage  those  who  are  in  earnest  to  uproot 
them.  We  see  our  way,  we  know  the  means,  we  only 
want  courage  and  perseverance  to  employ  them.” 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  not  only  Bradford, 
but  all  England,  will  listen  to  the  teaching  of 
the  Social  Science  Association,  and  act  upon  it. 
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We  have  sung  the  same  song  for  years.  We 
have  piled  facts  upon  facts,  argument  upon 
argument,  and,  so  far  as  we  know,  neither  facts 
nor  deductions  have  ever  been  controverted. 
Something  has  been  done,  but  the  vast  mass  of 
evil  remains  untouched. 

It  seems  clear  that  cholera  is  threatening  our 
shores.  The  pestilence  has  raged  in  Hamburg, 
and  is  now  said  to  be  ravaging  the  ancient  city 
of  Bruges, — too.near  us  to  be  disregarded.  No 
one  can  say  how  soon  the  disease  may  be  wafted 
across  the  Channel,  and  we  should  everj'where 
prepare  to  meet  the  fell  invader  with  those 
anus  which  Social  Science  places  in  our  hands. 

It  is  of  no  use  talking  and  listening,  unless 
at  the  same  time  we  decide  and  act. 


BYZANTIUM  AND  ITS  ARCHITECTURE.* 

In  tracing  the  progress  of  Byzantine  art,  we 
find  ourselves  insensibly  led  to  connect  with  it 
that  of  literature,  for  the  one  cannot  well  be 
separated  from  the  other.  In  both  we  behold  the 
reflex  of  the  national  defects,  and  the  vast  pre- 
ponderance of  Eastern  influence  over  such  elements 
of  freedom  and  enlightenment  as  were  not  en- 
tirely obliterated.  Both,  however,  were  destined 
to  exercise  a certain  amount  of  re-action  upon  the 
world  of  art  and  letters.  The  art,  limited  and 
confined  at  home,  and  presenting  in  the  monotony 
of  its  expression  but  the  ceremonial  tendencies  of 
the  Byzantine  mind,  when  engrafted  abroad  on 
the  unfettered  forms  of  Teutonic  inspiration, 
showed  a capability  of  combination  that  the 
Greeks  had  not  imagined,  and  the  extent  of  which, 
bas  ket,  perhaps,  to  be  developed.  The  literature, 
florid  but  artificial,  learned  but  pedantic,  prolix 
but  devoid  of  genius,  of  itself  can  claim  small 
merit  but  as  historical  record  j but  upon  the  full 
of  the  empire,  the  dispersal  of  ancient  manuscripts 
which  an  affectation  of  patronage  had  collected, 
proved  of  essential  service  in  the  revival  of  letters 
generally. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  decline  of 
letters  after  the  Augustan  era.  After  the  five  or 
six  writers  of  the  Augustan  history  who  flourished 
somewhere  about  the  time  of  Diocletian,  and  from 
whom  we  gather  the  lives  of  the  preceding  em- 
perors, we  seek  in  vain,  as  Tiraboschi  observes,  for 
an  Jiistoriau  who  could  exactly  describe  to  us  who 
were  the  people,  now  conquerors,  now  conquered, 
that  from  all  aides  precipitated  themselves  upon 
thc^  empire;  whence  they  came  and  what  wore 
their  laws,  manners,  and  customs  ; and  what  the 
real  character  of  the  emperors  and  the  illustrious 
men  of  their  times.  JJn  PoUbio,  un  Cesare,  un 
Salliisiio,  un  Licio,  qual  avipio  campo  avrebbon 
qul  avuto  a spiegare  i loro  talenii ! E.xcepting 
some  minor  authors,  such  as  Aurelius  Victor  and 
Eutropius,  no  such  is  to  be  found  until  we  come 
to  Ammianus  Marcelliiius,  a Greek  by  birth,  but 
long  resident  in  Rome,  and  the  last  subject  of 
Rome  who  composed  a profane  history  in  the 
Latin  language.  The  first  thirteen  books  of  his 
history,  an  epitome  of  257  years,  are  lost : the 
last  eighteen,  which  contain  no  more  than  twenty- 
five  years,  concluding  with  the  reign  of  Yaleus, 
preserve  the  copious  and  authentic  story  of  his 
own  times.  Truthful  and  accurate,  though  prone 
to  wearisome  digressions  and  uncalled  for  decla- 
mation, his  work  is  of  great  importance  and  value. 

Literature  was  rapidly  declining  in  the  third 
century.  Among  the  Greeks,  excepting  Dionysius 
Longinus,  the  rhetorician,  and  Dion  Cassius,  the 
historian,  and  a few  others,  no  writers  of  genius 
appeared.  The  schools  of  i>hilo8ophy  of  Alex- 
andria and  Athens  seem  to  have  weaned  men’s 
minds  from  more  useful  studies,  and  the  disciples 
of  Ammonius,  Rlotiiins,  Porphyry,  and  Jambli- 
chus,  found  a more  congenial  task  in  disseminating 
the  subtle  doctriues  of  their  instructors,  than  hi 
contributing  to  the  diflusioii  of  real  knowledge. 

The  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  were,  on  the  whole, 
not  unfavourable  to  letters,  and  the  emperors,  from 
Constantine,  omitted  no  means  at  their  disposal 
that  might  awaken  and  cherish  a thirst  for  learn- 
ing. “ Schools,”  says  Mosheim,  “ were  established 
in  many  of  the  tovviis;  libraries  were  formed;  and 
literary  men  were  encouraged  by  stipends,  privi- 
leges, and  honours.  Although  the  illiterate  had 
access  to  every  office,  both  civil  and  ecclesiastical, 
yet  most  persons  of  any  respectability  were  per- 
suaded that  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences  were  of 
great  use  to  mankind.  Hence  public  schools  were 
flourishing  in  the  larger  cities,  as  Constantinople, 
Rome,  Marseilles,  Edessa,  Nisihis,  Carthago, 
Lyons,  and  Treves;  and  competent  masters  were 
maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  emperors.  But 


the  wretchedness  of  the  times,  the  incursions  of 
barbarians,  and  the  paucity  of  great  genius,  pre- 
vented either  the  Church  or  the  state  from  reap- 
ing such  advantages  from  these  efforts,  as  were 
hoped  for  by  those  who  encouraged  them.” 

After  the  time  of  Constantine,  the  ecclesiastical 
writers,  from  Eusebius,  the  “father  of  Ecclesias- 
tical history,”  occupy  the  most  prominent  place 
in  Greek  literature;  and  the  discouragement  of 
heathen  philosophy  and  heathen  literature  had  as 
gre.at  an  effect  in  hastening  the  decline  of  letters 
in  general,  as  the  mixture  of  Syrian,  Bulgarian, 
and  Gothic  dialects,  and  Latin  idioms,  had  in 
deteriorating  the  Greek  language.  The  Greek 
poets,  philosophers,  and  orators,  lost  their  attrac- 
tions, and  the  studies  of  Christians  became  daily 
more  Oriental  and  less  classical,  till,  at  last,  the 
old  learning  was  represented  by  such  exceptional 
and  rare  examples  as  Stobaiusand  Photius.  Other 
causes,  too,  operated  in  accelerating  the  decadence 


“De  Ceremonils  Aula;  Byzantina?,”  or'EsSefftc  -jjg 
BncriXf/oi;  Twlftuf,  the  most  tedious  and  wearisome. 
It  is  of  much  use,  however,  as  reference,  and  as  a 
reflection  of  the  love  of  the  trivial  in  the  Byzantine 
royal  mind,  and  though  abounding  in  terms  of 
foreign  origin,  is  yet  elegant  and  well  written. 
In  the  immediate  successors  of  Constantine  Por- 
phyrogenitus,  we  in  vain  look  for  a monarch 
either  devoted  to  the  arts  himself,  or  favourable 
to  them  in  otiiers.  Of  his  grandson,  Basil  II. 
Zonaras  observes  that  he  regarded  learning  as 
useless  and  unprofitable  lumber. 

In  the  same  century  occur  the  embassies  of 
Liutprand,  bishop  of  Oreraoua,  from  the  great 
Otho  to  the  Greek  Court.  A keen  observation 
and  descriptive  facility,  though  marred  by  preju- 
dice and  passion,  have  afforded  us  an  insiglit  to 
the  state  of  Constantinople  at  the  period,  and  the 
despicable  pageantry  of  a Byzantine  court  recep- 
tion, — and  the  historian  of  the  “ Decline  and 


of  Greek  learning.  The  great  library  at  Alex-  ^ Pali,”  has  availed  himself  of  this  addition  to  his 
andna,  in  the  temple  of  Serapis,  and  its  school, , scanty  materials  for  his  53rd  chapter, 
which  h.ad  been  damaged  by  Diocletian,  and  had,  Liutprand’s  description  of  Nicephoius  Phocas, 
almost  disappeared  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  cen- 1 as  a filthy  monster,  homin^ni  satis  tnonstr^iosumf 
tury, Inconsequence  oftheedict  ofTheodosius,were  capite  pinguem,  atgue  ocidoriim  par- 

totally  destroyed  by  Caliph  Omar  in  A.D.  610. ; vitate  ialpinum,  harha  mrta,  lata,  spissa,  et  semi- 
Justinian  closed  the  schools  of  Athens,  and  the  Cffna/tprffli'Hnj,  &c.  and  his  unmeasured  abuse  of  the 
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Arabs  overthrew  those  which  had  begun  to  flourish 
at  Edessa,  Berytus,  Cajsarea,  and  Antioch.  Con- 
stantinople and  Nicomedia  alone  remained,  en- 
couraged or  neglected  according  to  the  character 
or  taste  of  the  reigning  emperor,  and  long  before 
the  establishment  of  the  Turks  on  the  ruins  of 
the  Byzantine  empire,  Greek  literature  Lad 
ceased  to  claim  original  or  independent  existence. 

Although  in  Italy  it  may  be  said,  that,  owing 
to  the  earlier  triumphs  of  barbarism,  literature 
and  philosophy  were  virtually  extinct  from  the 
time  of  Boethius  to  the  Revival,  yet  in  the  Eastern 
empire  literature  still  retained  a varying  vitality, 
and  for  eight  more  centuries,  the  old  Greek  lan- 
guage was  spoken  at  Constantinople,  and  Greek 
books,  e.specially  historical  ones,  written  with 
more  or  less  purity.  Fortunately  for  the  world 
it  was  so,  as  it  was  from  these  works,  which  form 
the  “ Corpus  Scripiorxim  Byzantines  IHstoriep,” 
that  Gibbon  was  able  to  present  to  the  world  a 
continuous  history  of  the  Lower  Greek  empire. 

The  history'  of  Byzantine  literature,  as  of  archi- 
ture,  includes  the  jieriod  between  the  accession  of 
Justinian  and  the  Turkish  conquest,  and  may  be 
sub-divided  into  four  epochs,  commencing  re- 
spectively with  Justinian,  and  with  the  houses  of 
Basil,  of  the  Coraneni,  and  of  the  Palieologi : “ for 
at  each  of  these  eras,”  says  Dr.  Donaldson,  “ a fresh 
stimulus  was  given  to  the  cultivation  of  letters, 
and  a new,  but  rather  spasmodic  life  was  infused 
into  the  decrepit  and  moribund  senility  of  Greek 
genius.” 

The  conquests  of  the  Arabians  in  the  seventh 
century  commenced  the  contraction  of  the  area 
which  owned  the  Greek  language  as  vernacular; 
from  that  time  Greek  literature  censed  at  Alex- 
amh'ia,  and  the  native  Aramaic  supplanted  the 
Greek  language  in  Syria.  North  and  west  of  the 
capital,  Sclavoiiian  and  Gerraauic  tribes  gradually 
diminished  the  extent  of  both  land  and  language. 
The  principal  historian  for  the  events  of  the  reign 
of  Justinian,  is  Procopius,  who,  as  secretary*  to 
Belisarius,  accompanied  that  general  in  his  wars 
in  Asia,  Africa,  and  Italy.  His  most  important 
work,  continued  by  Agathias,  is  the  'laropiat,  on 
the  Persian,  Vandal,  and  Gothic  wars ; a faithful 
narrative  of  exploits,  in  which  Justinian  had  no 
share;  and  it  was  as  a salve  to  the  wounded 
vanity  of  that  monarch,  that  Gibbon  attributes 
the  writing  of  his  next  work,  the  KTiaparo,  or 
account  of  the  buildings  erected  or  restored  by 
him.  His  last  work,  the  ' AvkK^.o-a,  a collection 
of  anecdotes  forming  a chronicle  of  the  court  of 
Byzantium,  from  549  to  562,  has  been  thought 
beneath  the  dignity  of  so  grave  an  author  ; but, 
as  Beringtou  observes,  “ He  who  will  flatter  is 
not  uulikely  to  calumniate.” 

The  period  of  the  Macedonian  dynasty  is 
thought  to  represent  the  Augustan  age  of  Byzan- 
tine literature.  “ A ray  of  historic  light,”  says 
Gibbon,  “ seems  to  beam  from  the  darkness  of  the 
tenth  century*.  Wc  open  with  curiosity  and  re- 
spect the  royal  volumes  of  Constantine  Porphyro- 
geiiitus.”  If  the  title  of  Leo  the  Philosopher  to 
authorship  is  questionable,  that  of  his  son  is  un- 
doubted. At  any  rate,  by  the  munificence  of 
both  monarchs,  “ the  treasures  of  autiqnity  w*ere 
deposited  in  the  imperial  library  ; by  tbeir  pens, 
or  those  of  their  associate.^,  they  were  imparted  in 
such  extracts  and  abridgments  as  might  amuse  the 
curiosity  without  oppressing  the  indolence  of  the 
public.”  Of  the'  many  works  of  Porphyrogonitus  the 
“ De  Admiuistrando  Imperio  ” (wanting  a Greek 
title),  is  the  most  xrseful  and  important,  and  the 


manners,  dress,  feasts, processions,  and  amusements 
of  the  polished  Greek  court,  unfortunately*,  betray 
his  resentment,  and  deteriorate  his  portraiture. 
Stung  to  the  quick  by  his  contumacious  reception, 
after  scribbling  some  satirical  verses  on  the  wall 
of  his  hateful  abode,  he  quits  for  ever  the  city, 
which  he  apostrophises  as  “once  opulent  and 
liourisliing,  now  famished,  perjured,  lying,  crafty, 
rapacious,  and  avaricious.”  Then,  once  more  un- 
burdening himself  of  his  spleen  in  a plentiful 
aj>plication  of  the  gerund  in  do,  lie  adds, — “After  a 
tedious  journey,  o.ywm?irfo,  amhttlando,  equitando, 
jejunando,  sitiendo,  suspirando,  Jienio,  gemendo, 
Naupactum  %'eni.” 

The  third  period  of  Byzantine  literature 
awakens  fresh  interest  in  the  names  of  the  Princess 
Anna  Comnena  and  her  husband,  Kicepliorus 
Bryennins.  Endowed  with  rank,  beauty,  and 
talent,  versed  in  every  branch  of  science,  and  as 
she  herself  tells  us,  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
Aristotle  and  Plato,  the  vanity  of  the  young 
female  philosopher  was  flattered  with  the  homage 
of  the  Greek  literati  and  artists  of  the  day,  and 
her  house  was  long  the  centre  of  all  that  was 
great  in  Constantinople. 

It  was  in  her  exile,  after  the  unsnccessful 
attempt  of  her  husband  to  seize  the  Crown,  that 
she  wrote  the  or  life  of  her  father 

Alexia,  containing  his  youth,  early  exploits,  acces- 
sion, wars,  and  connection  with  the  first  Cru- 
saders. Though  her  style  is  affected  and  false, 
and  her  pen  influenced  by  the  indulgence  of  a three- 
fold vanity,  personal,  domestic,  and  national, 
her  work,  nevertheless,  forms  one  of  the  most 
valuable  and  interesting  of  the  Byzantine  records. 
The  “VX?/ ’IfTropint;  of  Bryennius,  comprising  the 
lives  of  Isaac  I.  Constantine  II.  Romanus  HI. 
and  Michael  X’^II.  is  likewise  of  great  value. 

The  Coraneni  and  connections  of  the  house  of 
Ducas,  brought  to  the  patronage  of  literature  the 
most  favourable  intentions;  hut  the  taste  of  the 
age  was  too  corrupt  to  admit  of  much  ameliora- 
tion, even  from  imperial  example,  and  the  Latin 
invasion  once  more  extinguished  the  feeble  flame 
of  literature. 

One  more  eflbrt  was  made  to  rekindle  the  fire 
which  perchance  yet  smouldered  beneath  the  ruins 
of  Greek  learning.  Upon  the  reinstatement  of  the 
Palieologi  the  outward  forms  of  government  were 
restored,  and  an  endeavour  made  to  revive  the 
spirit  of  learning,  so  depressed  by  misfortune; 
but  it  was  now  too  late;  the  vital  spark  hud  fled, 
and  the  possession  of  the  language  of  Pluto  and 
Demosthenes  was  all  that  remained  to  the 
degenerate  descendants  of  ancient  Hellas.  “In 
their  lowest  servitude  and  depression  the  subjects 
of  the  Byzantine  throne  were  still  possessed  of  a 
golden  key  that  could  unlock  the  treasures  of 
antiquity  ; of  a musical  and  prolific  language,  that 
gives  a soul  to  the  objects  of  sense,  and  a body  to 
the  abstractions  of  philosophy.” 

When  the  Turks  were  gathering  round  Con- 
stantinople in  the  fifteenth  century,  Byzantine 
Greeks  were  still  teaching  their  language  in  Italy 
as  a living  one,  and  Gemistus  Pletho  was  esta- 
blished as  a teacher  at  Florence,  Theodorus  Gaza 
at  Ferrara,  and  George  of  Trebizond  at  Rome; 
and  there,  a century  betbre,  Manuel  Chrysoloras 
had  interpreted  liis  native  literature,  and  Leontius 
Pilatus  hud  explained  the  text  of  Homer  to  the 
accomplished  author  of  the  “ Decameron.” 

Tlie  final  catastrophe  over,  still  did  the  language 
survive  the  nation’s  downfall  ; and  in  the 
Chrouicon  of  Pbranza,  continued  to  1477,  and  the 
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history  of  Chalcondyles,  to  1463,  we  take  our 
leave  for  ever  of  the  Byzantine  Greek  historians. 
Such  was  the  finish  of  a literature,  which,  from 
the  time  of  the  great  Homeric  epic,  liad  comprised 
a period  longer  than  two  milleiniiums ; such  the 
vitality  of  a language,  which  to  this  day  seems 
rather  slumbering  than  dead,  and  which  may  e\en 
yet  awake  to  a second  life,  and  evoke  a new 
literature  for  the  instruction  of  generations  yet  to 
come. 

We  have  seen  how  the  first  Christian  temples  of 
Byzantium  were  modelled  upon  the  pagan  basilica, 
of  which  type  that  of  St.  John  presents  an  o.xaraple 
to  this  day.  On  the  same  plan  is  the  Cliurch  of 
the  Nativity  at  Bethlehem,  and  was  that  of  the 
Mavtyrium  at  Jerusalem,  of  which  only  a fragment 
remains  in  the  outer  gateway  of  the  Atrium,  now 
known  as  the  Golden  Gateway.  From  the  descrip- 
tion of  Eusebius  it  must  have  been  similar  to  that 
at  Bethlehem.  Other  instances  of  this  form  of 
church  may  possibly  still  exist  at  Constantinople, 
converted  into  mosques,  like  the  ancient  church  of 
St.  John  Studius,  or  bnriod  beneath  the  ruins  of 
the  Byzantine  capital.  This  form  was  soon  sup- 
planted by  the  circle,  and  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem  set  the  fashion  for  a period. 
The  form  of  this  building,  so  obscurely  described 
by  Eusebius,  becomes  clear  from  the  simple  state- 
ment and  rude  sketch  of  Arculphus,  furiii>hcd  to 
the  abbot  of  the  Benedictines  in  the  eighth  cen- 
tury amid  the  remote  regions  of  the  Hebrides. 
In  alluding  to  the  oft-told  story  of  Arculphus, 
we  are  of  course  aware  of  Mr.  Fergusson’s  con- 
viction, that  the  Mosque  of  Omar,  or  Dome  of 
the  Bock,  is  the  identical  church  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,  erected  by  Constantine,  and  that  the 
description  of  the  monk  was  perfectly  suitable 
to  that  building,  but  quite  inapplicable  to  the 
form  of  the  present  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre, 
and  therefore  that  the  plan  of  the  present  cliurch, 
instead  of  furnishing  that  of  Arculphus,  was  de- 
rived from  it.  We  are  unable  to  enter  into 
that  discussion,  but  merely  repeat  the  old  theory. 
Such,  then,  is  suppo.sed  to  have  been  tlie  immediate 
type  for  the  sepulchral  churches  of  Constantino, 
as  still  existing  at  Rome  in  the  Torre  Pignaterra 
and  Sta.  Costanza.  In  the  great  central  seats  of 
Christianity  in  the  East,  such  as  Antioch  and 
Alexandria,  there  are  no  remains  of  this  period 
to  aid  us  in  our  knowledge  of  the  forms  of  their 
churches,  and  the  flowery  description  of  Eusebius 
of  an  octagonal  church  built  by  Constantine  in 
the  former  city,  is  the  only  aid  left  us  in  the 
matter.  Hewever,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
either  the  basilica  or  the  circle  formed  the  basis  of 
their  plans. 

From  Constantine  to  Justinian  round  and  po- 
lygonal churches  were  in  vogue  in  Constantinople, 
as  we  may  gather  fiora  Procopius  and  early  tra- 
vellers, from  Arculphus  downwards.  The  same 
period  produced  many  in  the  East,  ns  those  dedi- 
cated to  the  Virgin,  in  the  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat, 
and  at  Antioch,  before  mentioned,  and  that  of  the 
Ascension,  on  the  Jlount  of  Olives.  San  Stefano 
Rotondo,  the  largest  of  the  existing  round  churches, 
illustrates  still  further  the  adaptation  of  this  form 
of  plan. 

A fine  example  of  a true  Byzantine  round 
church  is  that  of  St.  George,  at  Salonica,  of  about 
the  end  of  the  fourth  century.  This  building  is 
altogether  124  feet  in  diameter,  and  the  wall, 
which  is  of  great  thickness,  contains  eight  niches, 
of  wliich  one  forms  the  entrance,  and  the  oppo- 
site one  opens  into  a choir,  finished  by  an  apsis. 
The  whole  is  surmounted  by  a dome,  80  feet  in 
diameter,  likewise  divided  into  eight  compart- 
ments, each  containing  a mosaic  painting  of  a 
saint,  with  his  name  and  that  of  the  month  dedi- 
cated to  his  worship  in  Greek  characters.  This 
church  Texi'er  considers  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing in  the  East,  and  altogether  conformable  with 
the  description  Eusebius  has  left  us  of  the  churches 
built  by  Constantine’s  order  in  the  diil’erent  towns 
of  the  empire  in  the  twelfth  year  of  his  reign. 
"Whether  so  or  not,  the  fashion  was  not  of  long 
duration,  and  the  examjfies  of  the  Byzantine 
round  church  bear  no  proportion  to  those  of  that 
peculiar  arrangement  that  was  the  acknowledged 
invention  of  the  nation.  The  circle,  or  polygon, 
as  a whole,  never  obtained  much  in  Italy,  and  it 
is  in  the  form  of  the  detached  baptistery,  which, 
from  that  of  the  Lateral!  to  that  of  Pisa,  formed 
a peculiar  feature  of  that  country,  that  we  find  it 
perpetuated  there.  On  the  contrary,  as  a portion 
of  a plan,  that  is,  united  to  a nave  of  greater  or 
less  length,  and  surmounted  by  a dome,  it  became, 
in  the  Revival,  an  important  characteristic  of 
church  architecture,  and  from  the  conception  of 
Arnolfo  da  Lapo,  at  Florence,  realised  by  that  of 
Brunelleschi,  to  that  of  Bramante  at  Rome, 
realised  by  that  of  Michclaugelo,  the  dome  thus 


disposed  has  upheld  its  character  as  the  noblest  of 
architectural  features. 

By  round  church  we  mean  tbo.se,  whether 
circular  or  polygonal,  which  had  their  type  in  the 
Pantheon  (fur 'with  that  before  us  it  is  idle  to  look 
clsewbere  for  a model),  but  which,  for  the  obtain- 
ing extra  space  without  extra  danger,  assumed 
such  forms  as  San  Stefano  Rotondo,  at  Rome,  or 
Sti.  Angeli  at  Perugia,  or  the  Baptistery  at  Nocera 
dei  Pagani,  or  San  Vitale  at  Ravenna.  The  pure 
Byzantine  plan,  on  the  contrary,  was  that  wherein 
the  circle  became  united  to  the  square  or  the 
rectangle,  under  such  circumstances  as  made  the 
development  of  the  Greek  cross  an  important 
feature  in  the  plan ; or  rather,  as  Gaily  Knight 
describes  it,  where  the  oblong  was  shortened  into 
a square,  with  a view  to  the  noble  addition  of  a 
dome,  which  the  Byzantine  architects  had  now 
learnt  to  support,  aiid  which  was  at  last  intro- 
duced into  Italy  by  the  Greeks  themselves,  in  such 
parts  as  remained  in  their  possession,  and  in  the 
North  by  the  Venetians. 

It  is  true  that  the  churches  of  St.  Sergius  at 
Constantinople,  and  San  Vitale  at  Ravenna,  are 
very  much  allied  to  each  other;  the  one  present- 
ing an  octagon  within  a square,  and  the  other  an 
octagon  within  an  octagon  ; but  this  diil’erence  is 
essential  to  their  classification,  as  the  former  is 
thus  referable  to  the  Pantheon,  or  rather  the 
Minerva  Medica,  for  its  type;  whilst  the  latter 
typifies  the  Byzantine  union  of  the  circle  with 
the  rectangle. 

It  is  this  form  of  plan,  in  its  various  modifica- 
tions, which  prevailed  in  the  numerous  churches, 
which,  to  this  day,  lie  scattered  over  the  countries 
of  the  ancient  Greek  empire,  and  in  the  monasteries 
constructed  by  Justinian  over  its  whole  extent, 
from  Carthage  to  the  Black  Sea,  from  Asia  Minor 
to  the  Adriatic; 

In  the  ecclesiastical  remains  of  antiquity, 
Leake  observes  that  Thessalonica  surpasses  any 
other  city  in  Greece.  The  important  part  this 
city  played  in  the  history  of  Christianity  will 
account  for  the  number  of  its  ancient  religious 
edifices.  Amongst  the  thirty-seven  mosques, 
and  ancient  Byzantine  churches  converted  into 
mosques,  which  arc  described,  but  not  illustrated, 
in  Texier’s  "Asie  Mineure,”  besides  the  I’ound 
church  of  St.  George,  already  alluded  to,  are 
several  of  great  interest.  The  most  important  of 
these  is  that  of  Demetrius,  the  patron  saint  of  the  , 
city,  built  since  690,  when  the  former  edifice  was 
destroyed  by  fire.  It  is  a fivc-aislcd  basilica,  with 
a transept  and  apse  with  five  windows  terminating 
the  central  aisle.  The  narthex  is  covered  by  the 
floor  of  the  Gyncconitis,  which  extends  the  whole 
length  of  the  building.  Some  of  the  details  re- 
semble those  of  St.  Sergius  and  Theotokos.  The 
Eski-Djouma,  the  Christian  dedication  of  which  is 
lost,  is  a three-aisled  basilica,  terminating  in  an 
apse  with  three  windows,  having  an  outer  and 
inner  narthex,  and  an  ui)per  gallery  like  that  of 
St.  John  Studius.  Some  Byzantine  mosaics  on  a 
gold  ground  are  still  visible ; and  were  the  white- 
wash removed,  which  at  present  covers  the  whole 
interior,  the  entire  decoration  might  be  brought 
to  light.  The  Church  of  the  Holy  Apostles,  says 
Texier,  comprises  everything  which  is  most  varied 
and  elegant  in  Byzantine  architecture  of  the 
seventh  century.  The  building,  which  is  square, 
is  surrounded  by  a corridor.  A double  narthex 
and  five  domes  give  the  usual  Byzantine  character 
to  the  structure.  St.  Bardias,  consecrated  in 
987,  much  resembles  that  of  Mon;  ri/c  Kopaf  at 
Constantinople.  The  church  of  Aya  Sofia  pre- 
sents a Greek  cross  surmounted  by  a cupola 
33  feet  in  diameter,  which  yet  retains,  in  mosaic, 
a colossal  figure  of  Die  Virgin  between  two  angels, 
and  the  figures  of  the  twelve  apostles.  Many 
other  monuments  of  this  style  are  to  be  found  in 
this  city,  the  illustration  of  which  might  be 
of  great  service  in  advancing  our  knowledge 
of  it. 

Greece  is  believed  to  possess  a great  number  of 
remains  of  these  singular  Byzantiue  buildings, 
though  but  few  arc  yet  known  to  us.  “At  Mount 
Athos,  there  are  at  least  100  buildings  of  various 
sorts,  and  of  all  ages  j but  all  these  are  as 
yet  architecturally  unknown,  being  only  described 
in  words  that  convey  the  impressions  of  their 
authors,  but  not  the  forms  of  the  buildings.” 
In  the  first  ages  of  Christianity,  Athens,  shorn 
of  its  ancient  splendour,  obtained  celebrity  as  a 
Christian  town.  In  the  middle  of  the  fii-st  cen- 
tury the  Gospels  of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark, 
written  in  Greek,  were  read  in  the  Gardens  of  the 
.Veaderay;  and  in  the  time  of  Justinian,  the  pos- 
session of  more  than  300  churches  or  chapels  may 
argue  its  importance  as  a seat  of  the  new  re- 
ligion. From  Athens,  too,  did  Copvonymus  select 
a virgin  as  his  son's  bride,  and  the  erection  of 


twelve  or  more  churches  there  by  the  Empress 
Irene  attests  her  affection  for  her  native  town. 

The  plans  of  Justinian’s  churches  were  im- 
perfect, owing  to  the  novelty  of  the  style ; and 
those  of  his  successors  were  better  adapted  to  the 
wants  of  Christian  worship.  The  exedra-, 
adorned  with  columns  which  contributed  to  break 
internal  regularity,  were  suppressed,  and  the 
sacristies,  placed  in  the  axis  of  the  naves,  or  near 
the  sanctuary,  were  terminated,  to  the  cast,  by 
little  apsides  in  the  thickness  of  th.e  wall,  as  ip  the 
Catholicon  at  Athens,  or  projecting  beyond  it,  as 
in  the  Panagia  Lycodemo.  Although  conceived 
in  the  same  monotonous  idea,  the  study  of  the 
many  variations  of  plan,  which  are  presented  in 
the  examples  that  have  been  already  described 
and  illustrated,  display  the  fecundity  of  Eastern 
conception,  and  not  only  show  what  would  possi- 
bly have  been  achieved  had  peace  and  prosperity 
operated  to  the  development  of  enterprise  and 
genius,  but  also  what  may  hereafter  be  done. 
As  Mr.  Petit  observes,  “ Can  we  make  use  of 
these  buildings  as  models,  or  can  they  furnish  us 
with  any  hints  ? There  is  certainly  much  beauty, 
picturesqueness,  and  elegance  in  their  outline. 
Their  proportions  are  often  remarkably  pleasing. 
They  are  treated  with  a breadth  and  simplicity 
from  which  we  might  well  take  a lesson.  M e 
find  no  miniature  i-eproductions  of  constructive 
features,  no  useless  blank  arcades  or  panelling; 
full  sco^ie  is  given  for  very  delicate  and  refined 
workmanship,  but  where  this  is  not  to  be  had  the 
commonest  brickwork  is  made  available  in  coun- 
teracting any  baldness  or  meagreness  of  effect ; a 
good  and  useful  internal  area  is  secured,  with 
little  or  no  loss  of  space ; the  construction  is 
sound  and  durable,  and  tbe  materials  of  the  whole 
building,  roof  included,  are,  or  may  be,  perfectly 
imperishable  and  indestructible.  The  architects 
of  the  revival  by  no  means  neglected  these  ex- 
amples.” 

One  of  the  oldest  and  smallest  but  most  elegant 
of  the  Athenian  churches,  is  the  Catholicon,  or  old 
Cathedral,  built  of  white  marble,  and  in  its  exter- 
nal sculptured  decorations  and  deep  cornices, 
strangely  savouring  of  the  old  classic  type.  Its 
exterior  presents  a short  oblong,  surmounted  by 
the  usual  characteristic  little  dome,  tbe  arches  that 
carry  which  are  supported  on  very  slender  piers, 
possibly  substituted  for  antique  columns.  The 
mixture  of  Byzantine  sculpture,  with  a Classic 
frieze,  raises  a doubt  as  to  its  alleged  antiquity, 
in  spite  of  its  sculptural  marble  casing;  for,  as 
Mr.  Petit  observes,  the  use  of  old  classic  materials 
is  no  argument  against  age,  but  that  of  Byzantine 
materials  is.  The  church  of  St.  Theodore  seems 
to  be  one  of  the  best  preserved,  and,  with  its  three 
apses,  dome,  and  varied  exterior,  looks  the  very 
type  of  its  class.  The  largest  and  finest  of  the 
Athenian  churches  is  tbe  Panagia  Lycodemo.  The 
roof,  being  a flat,  ia  of  course  invisible  externally, 
and  the  want  of  a cornice  to  tbe  fa9ades  gives  it  a 
bald  and  unsatisfactory  appearance.  The  many- 
sided  dome,  which  is  wide  and  low,  with  an  ogee 
covering,  is  much  larger  than  usual,  and  present- 
ing  a pronounced  feature  in  the  general  mass, 
relieves  the  ugliness  of  the  front  facade.  The 
Kapnicarea  is,  or  was,  more  curious  than  pleasing. 
We  say  was,  as  Couchand,  in  1842,  observed  that 
its  fate  was  sealed  to  make  w'ay  for  a new  street; 
but  as  it  yet  existed  two  years  ago,  it  may  per- 
haps still  be  spared  to  illustrate  this  singular  page 
in  architectural  history. 

Tlie  Church  of  the  Virgin,  at  Mlstra,  near 
ancient  Sparta,  presents  novelties  both  in  plan 
and  exterior.  An  arcade,  supported  on  columns 
of  classic  type,  and  a picturesque  belfry,  orna- 
ment the  latter.  The  church  of  the  Monastery 
of  Daphni,  in  Attica,  and  the  Church  of  St. 
Nicholas,  at  Mistra,  are  much  allied  to  each 
other  in  character,  and  especially  as  regards 
their  domes,  which  are  large  and  well  propor- 
tioned, giving  a monumental  character  to  the 
buildings  they  surmount.  The  peculiarity  of 
plan  to  be  observed  in  both  these  churches  is, 
that  each  side  of  the  square  that  supports  the 
cupola  consists  of  three  arches  instead  of  one, 
tbe  centre  one  being  the  widest,  and  a better 
relative  proportion  to  the  whole  area  is  thus 
given  to  these  dome.s  than  w’e  usually  remark 
in  these  singular  buildings.  Other  churches  and 
some  interesting  details  may  be  found  in  the 
short  work  of  Couchand,  although  some  of  them, 
as  St.  Taxiarclius,  have  since  disappeared.  But 
this  work  relates  only  to  one  province  of  the 
Byzantine  empire. 

'“There  is  considerable  difficulty,”  says  Mr. 
Fergusson,  “ in  writing  an  account  of  the  Byzan- 
tine architecture  in  Asia.  This  does  not  arise 
either  from  the  paucity  of  examples  or  their  in- 
significance, but  because  it  has  happened  here. 
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<5yen  more  than  in  Europe,  that  they  have 
hitherto  failed  to  attract  the  attention  of  travel- 
lers; and  the  few  examples  that  have  been  pub- 
lished have  neither  been  selected  as  the  best  suited 
to  illustration,  nor  have  they  been  accompanied 
with  such  discriminating  remarks  as  would  make 
up  for  the  deficiency  in  materials.”  The  im- 
portant position  of  the  seven  churches  in  the 
first  centuries  of  our  ora,  makes  it  probable  that 
large  religious  buildings  were  ejected  there  even 
before  the  time  of  Constantine,  and  that  ruins 
of  such  must  still  exist.  Larger,  finer,  and 
more  numerous  must  have  been  those  built  after 
his  time,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  examples 
set  at  Jerusalem  and  Antioch.  All  at  present 
known  of  these  are  the  Romanesque  examples 
already  mentioned,  and  a few  others,  such  as  the 
church  at  Pergamus,  examined  by  Mr.  Falkener, 
or  the  church  at  Nisibin,  of  tbe  fourth  century, 
measured  and  drawn  by  M.  Boutcher.  The  Basi- 
iica  at  lyre,  built  by  Paulinus,  in  the  same  cen- 
tury, and  described  by  Eusebius,  was  in  all  pro- 
bability a fine  example  of  its  class. 

The  ihurch  at  Ancyra,  one  of  the  oldest  of  its 
class,  is  of  the  ordinary  domical  type,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Greek  cross  being  of  almost  equal 
length.  The  upper  narthex  communicates  with 
the  women’s  gallery,  which  thus  runs  all  round 
thp_  church.  Tho  church  of  Syou,  in  Myra, 
•dedicated  to  St.  Nicholas,  is  of  the  same  character. 
Being_  in  a very  ruinous  state  Texier  only  shows 
a section  of  it,  but  describes  the  building  as  com- 
posed of  a nave  and  side  aisles  preceded  byhn  inner 
and  an  outer  narthex.  Tho  same  author  gives 
l>lan  and  section  of  another  church  in  the  valley 
■of  Cassaha,  in  Lycia.  It  U of  the  same 
type  as  the  above,  and  is  considered  by 
lexior  to  belong  to  the  seventh  or  eighth 
century.  It  consists  of  a nave  finished  by  semi- 
circle, and^  side  aisles  terminated  by  little 
chapels.  Eight  and  left  of  inner  narthex  are  two 
square  towers,  which  once  enclosed  staircases. 
An  octagon  tower  stands  on  either  side  of  the 
rfihurcb,  towards  the  apsis  end,  to  which  entrance 
Ciin  only  be  had  from  the  interior.  They  may 
have  served  possibly  as  library  and  sacristry. 
rowers  of  the  same  description  are  found  at  the 
church  at  Pergamus,  and  also  at  Ancyra,  but  in 
the  latter  church  tliey  form  a portion  of  the  build- 
ing itself.  Whatever  their  purpose,  they  seem  to 
be  only  in  accordance  with  the  early  custom  of 
grouping  one  or  more  circular  buildings,  in  close 
proximity  to  the  main  rectangular  one.  We  have 
no  space  to  allude  further  to  the  Byzantine 
churches  of  Western  Asia  Minor,  and  those  of  the 
Eastern  or  Armenian  province  will  be  found 
illustrated  in  Dubois.* 


POSITION  OF  THE  STRIKE. 

Mattebs  unfortunately  remain  much  as  they 
were,  with  statements  on  the  part  of  the  masters 
that  they  arc  gradually  filling  their  shops  with 
sion-society  men,  and  from  the  men  that  indi- 
vidual masters  have  ceased  to  require  “the  decla- 
ration.” The  latter  assertion  is  doubtless  true 
Nevertheless,  the  great  body  of  the  associated 
masters  declare  themselves  quite  determined  not 
again  to  subject  themselves  to  the  gradual  ruin 
which  the  regulations  of  the  trades’  unions  were 
bringing  upon  them.  A well-known  and  esteemed 
firm,  the  Messrs.  Lucas,  have  recently  drawn  out 
and  submitted  to  their  own  men  a statement  of 
what  the  labour  in  some  of  theii' works  has  cost 
them.  They  have  shown,  for  example,  by  tho 
name  of  each  bricklayer  and  Labourer,  the  time 
they  were  occupied,  and  the  wages  paid,  that  the 
labour  to  the  brickwork  at  Woolwich  has  cost  them 
13s.  a rod! ! Not  long  ago  such  work  was  done 
lor  21.  a rod,  and  under  present  circumstances  the 
utmost  cost  should  he  21.  10s.  No  architect,  in 
checking  a builder’s  account,  would  allow  him 
more.  The  result,  therefore,  to  the  builder  is 
obvious. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  failure  of  the 
attempted  mediation  of  Mr.  Ayrton.  We  cannot 
compliment  the  hon.  member  on  the  ability  be 
displayed  in  the  transaction.  He  misstated  the 
premises,  and  put  on  one  side  a main  point  in  the 
dispute.  He  says,  in  his  letter  to  the  secretary 
of  the  Association  of  Builders,— “The  Association 
of  Master  Builders  some  time  ago  determined  to 
dismiss  all  their  workmen  who  would  not  accept 
a dccLaratioii,  then  for  the  first  time  tendered 
Hie  workmen  regarded  this  as  an  odious  docu- 
ment, which  in  terms  required  them  to  forego 
their  legal  rights,  and  which  was  in  other  respects 
olyectionable.  They  refused  to  accede  to  it 
whereupon  they  were  deprived  of  employ,  and 


thrown  upon  the  benevolence  of  the  workmen  of 
England  for  support :”  and  he  declined  in  any  way 
to  interfere  as  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  strike  at 
Messrs.  Trollope's.  Now,  as  every  one  knows  but 
Mr.  Ayrton,  the  master  builders  did  nothing  of 
the  kind.  A strike  was  declared  at  one  of  the 
establishments,  Messrs.  Trollope’s,  and  the  rest  of 
the  masters,  knowing  perfectly  well  that  it  would 
be  successful  if  the  Messrs.  Trollope  were  unaided, 
and  that,  if  successful,  they  would  each  be  dealt 
with  in  their  turn,  closed  all  their  shops,  and 
refused  to  open  them  until  Messrs.  Trollope  were 
again  at  work.  The  declaiaition  was  an  after- 
matter. 

The  strike  at  Messrs.  Trollope’s  has  not  been 
withdrawn  to  this  day.  How  Mr.  Ayrton,  then, 
could  imagine  th.at  the  masters  would  enter  into 
any  arrangement  which  did  not  include  this  point 
is  beyond  the  comprehension  of  common-sense 
men.  If  the  aflairs  of  the  country  are  managed 
by  such  legislators,  the  Lord  have  mercy  upon 
poor  old  England ! 

A proposition  is,  we  believe,  on  foot  for  the 
establishment  of  a benefit  society,  which  will 
commend  itself  in  a remarkable  maimer  to  work- 
men. 

Houses  of  call  are  being  instituted  for  non- 
society-men. 

On  Monday  the  Conference  made  their  thir- 
teenth weekly  payment  to  the  men  on  strike,  and 
the  eleventh  to  those  locked  out.  They  paid,  as 
before,  12s.  to  the  skilled  and  8s.  to  the  unskilled 
labourers  on  strike  from  Messrs.  Trollope’s,  and 
the  usual  dividend  of  49.  to  the  masons,  carpen- 
ters, plasterers,  and  Woolwich  men.  To  the 
stone  sawyers  and  labourers  they  paid  3s.  or  Is. 
less  than  they  h.ave  hitherto  received.  The  return 
shows  a total  of  6,070  men,  and  of  cash  expended 
1,098/.  Gs.  as  compared  with  5,786  men,  and 
1,209/.  last  week,  or  an  increase  of  293  men,  and 
a decrease  of  110/.  l-ls.  paid.  The  result  is  ex- 
plained by  a considerable  number  of  men  having 
been  “ called  out  ” from  the  jobs  where  they  were 
at  work,  and  the  diminntioi)  of  the  dividend  to 
the  labourers. 

This  diminution  led  to  a riotous  commotion  at 
the  Paviors’  Arms,  on  the  part  of  a body  of 
labourers,  which  was  only  quelled  by  tbe  ap- 
pearance of  the  police. 

The  usual  meeting  of  trade  delegates  was  held 
on  Tuesday,  when  a resolution  was  proposed 
declaring  the  opinion  of  the  meeting  to  be  that 
“The  employers  do  not  desire  an  amicable  or 
equitable  arrangement,  but  have  other  objects 
than  those  avowed,  viz.  the  utter  prostration  and 
degradation  of  their  workmen  and  expressing  a 
hope  that  the  men  who  have  been  brought  from 
tbe  country,  and  have  accepted  the  “document,” 
will  return  to  their  homes. 

An  amendment,  however,  proposed  by  the  dele- 
gate of  the  Amalgamated  Engineers,  to  refer  the 
resolution  to  a suh-committee,  appointed  by  the 
meeting,  with  instructions  to  draw  up  an  address 
to  the  whole  of  the  trades  of  the  country,  urging 
upon  them  an  organized  and  permanent  system  of 
pecuniary  support,  was  carried  by  45  to  5. 


' Ti»  be  contiiiueij. 


THE  RULES  OF  THE  TRaDE-SOCTETIES.* 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Central  Asso- 
ciation of  Master  Builders,  considering  it  as  proved 
that  tbe  secret  of  much  evil  lies  in  the  illegal  rules 
of  the  Trade  Societies,  and  practices  which  are 
adopted,  and  having  announced  that  they  require 
the  whole  of  these  laws  to  be  revised  by  a retired 
judge,  or  some  other  impartial  authority,  have 
thought  it  expedient  to  have  printed  for  the  use 
of  members  of  the  Association,  the  rules  now  in 
force  in  the  London  postal  district,  of  some  of  the 
most  important  of  the  societies.  Such  rules 
hitherto  have  been  little  known  beyond  the  ranks 
of  the  societies  themselves.  We  have  alreadv 
given  the  purport  of  some  of  the  rules  deemed 
obnoxious  by  the  masters,  and  unjust  to  non- 
society  men;  but  we  are  now  furnished  with  the 
whole  of  the  rules  of  each  of  six  different  societies. 

The  members  of  such  societies  conduct  their 
proceedings  much  in  imitation  of  the  Freemasons; 
and  they  meet  iu  “lodges,”  or  by  general  meeting 
“ of  all  the  lodges  ” when  necessary.  There  appear 
to  be  ten  lodges  of  the  Metropolitan  Society  of 
Operative  Bricklayers  in  the  locality  to  which, 
as  the  name  implies,  tbe  society  is  confined  ; and 
the  plasterers’  society  seems  to  be  very  similar 
in  its  character  and  its  laws  to  the  bricklayers’ 


* “ The  Laws  and  Rules  of  the  Metropolitan  Operative 
Bricklayers,  Frietiilly  Society  of  Operative  Masons,  General 
Society  of  Operative  Plasterers,  Pimlico  Society  of  Car- 
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society.  The  Pimlico  Society  of  Carpenters  and 
.Toiuers  holds  its  meetings  in  Warwick-street, 
Pimlico ; and  the  labourers’  society  is  similarly 
confined  to  London.  The  National  Association  of 
Carpenters  and  Joiners  seems  intended  to  take  in  a 
larger  area;  whilst  the  masons’  society,  of  which 
so  much  has  lately  been  said,  extends  throughout 
England  and  Wales,  and  comprised  in  January 
l^t  more  than  200  lodges.  Though  all  the  socie- 
ties are  friendly  societies,  none  of  the  number 
appear  as  having  had  their  rules  certified  by  Mr. 
J.  Tidd  Pratt,  tbe  Registrar  of  Friendly  Societies, 
excepting  the  society  of  the  labourers, — which, 
spoken  of  as  meeting  at  a tavern  in  Fann-street, 
Aldcrsgate-street,  probably  includes  only  a portion 
of  the  men  set  down  every  week  in  the  reports  of 
the^  Conference  of  United  Trades,  as  belonging  to 
dillerent  “lodges.”  The  masons  h.ave  the  most 
complete  system  of  organization.  The  Central 
Society,  or  “Seat  of  Government,”  is  estab- 
lished in  one  principal  town  after  another — 
the  present  head-quarters  being  at  Bristol.  Local 
lodges  have  power  to  make  their  owui  bye-laws 
and  trade  regulations,  subject  to  confirmation; 
and  such  local  bye-laws  “ for  the  operative  masons 
of  London  and  its  vicinity,”  which  “ it  is  hoped 
that  all  whom  it  may  concern  will  think  seriously 
before  violating,”  are  printed  in  the  pamphlet 
now  before  us.  The  general  laws,  or  those  which 
are  the  same  throughout  England  and  Wales, 
extend  to  considerable  length.  The  Carpenters 
and  Joiners’  Societies  are  more  numerous,  and  the 
laws  difler  iu  many  respects.  The  rules  have  been 
selected  of  one  of  the  best  organized  of  these  latter 
societies — one  of  twenty  years’  standing,  to  which 
are  added  those  of  tbe  “ National  Association  of 
Carpenters  and  Joiners,”  which  was  established  in 
August,  1857,  and  is  understood  to  be  in  great 
favour  in  tho  trade.  “ Among  the  Carpenters 
and  Joiners’  Societies,”  says  the  secretary  of  the 
Association,  “it  is  found  that  benefit  objects 
(sickness,  accident,  &c.),  are  rarely  blended  with 
trade  objects — the  only  point  for  which  provision 
is  generally  made  in  these  societies  appears  to  be 
against  loss  of  tools  by  fire  or  theft.”  The 
rules  of  the  Labourers’  Society  ivere  registered  so 
recently  as  the  5th  May  last,  as  in  conformity 
wilh  the  laio,  tbe  society  being  duly  established 
from  that  date  “at  the  White  Horse  Tavern,” 
and  made  “subject  to  the  provisions,  and  entitled 
to  the  privileges  of  the  Acts  relating  to  Friendly 
Societies.”  In  the  certificate  it  is  observed  that 
“the  rates  of  contributions  and  payments  are  not 
stated  to  have  been  prciiared  by  any  actuary.” 
Many  friendly  societies,  it  is  notorious,  would 
find  it  impossible  in  an  emergency  to  meet  their 
liabil.ties.  Defects  of  the  constitution  of  many  of 
them  were  referred  to  by  the  registrar  in  his 
last  annual  report,  recently  issued ; where  also,  the 
ill  efiects  on  societies,  by  their  being  held  at 
public-houses,  are  dwelt  upon.  A society  held  at 
a public-house  is  “ generally  considered  by  the 
publican  as  a part  of  his  property;”  societies  arc 
bought  and  sold  with  the  houses.  From  the  last 
three  annual  reports  of  one  society,  it  appeared 
that  258  gallons  of  beer  had  been  consumed  in 
the  time  by  120  members;  and  by  the  common 
plan  of  the  compulsion  of  every  member  to  pur- 
chase beer,  no  rent  being  paid,  the  landlord  re- 
ceives a sum  as  profit,  “ far  larger”  than  the  “most 
exorbitant  rent  would  amount  to.”  Some  of  the 
operative  builders’  trades’  societies  seem  to  recog- 
nize this  evil : in  these  instances  stringent  rules 
and  fines  arc  imposed  in  case  of  members  refusing 
to  leave  the  lodge  when  intoxicated,  as  also  for 
swearing  and  using  abusive  language;  and  the 
National  Association  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners, 
in  the  Introduction  to  their  General  Laws,  dated 
Paddington,  1858,  say  : — 

“ With  respect  to  the  moral  and  intellectual  culture  of 
its  members,  the  committee  need  noteiiforce  its  necessity, 
for  all  will  remember  that  ‘knowledge  is  power.’  Regard- 
ing the  evils  attendant  uponthe  holding  of  lodges  at  public- 
liouses,  where  temptations  for  drinking  and  spending 
money  arc  so  numerous,  it  is  particularly  desirable  that 
other  places  more  suitable  to  the  ‘ wants  of  the  age'  should 
be  selected.  The  formation  of  libraries,  with  newspapers 
and  periodicals,  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  tend  to  elevate  its 
members,  and  make  them  better  members  of  society.” 

Such  views  we  know  are  becoming  prevalent; 
and  the  present  strike  in  London  is  traced  by 
some  non-society  men,  altogether  to  tbe  practice 
of  meeting  at  public-houses.  Institutions,  with 
objects  similar  to  those  of  the  institution  lately 
commenced  hy  the  non-society  men,  in  theEuston- 
road,  might  effect  the  praiseworthy  objects  which 
there  arc  of  the  societies,  and  without  some  of 
the  disadvantages. 

The  rules  ot  each  of  the  societies  iu  the  pam- 
phlet before  us  relate  iu  part  to  strike&'  eice^ 
the  rules  certified  of  “Tlie  Accident  anff-^ferlaT 
Society  of  Labourers.”  The  rules  of  the  Pimlico 
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Society  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  mention 
“strike-pay”  only  incidentally;  whilst  those  ot 
the  Masons’  Society  are  very  minute  on  the  sub- 
ject of  strikes,  ami  the  support  of  those  who  arc 
“out.”  Several  clauses  of  the  bricklayers’ rules 
arc  devoted  to  the  same  subject ; and  one  of  them, 
which  we  lately  quoted,  and  which  was  adopted 
only  last  year,  treats  of  the  “Members’  objection 
to  work  with  a ‘ Black,”’— sanctioning  applica- 
tions to  a master  for  the  immediate  discharge  of  a 
“black,”  and  the  course  of  striking  and  picket- 
ting  the  job  in  case  of  non-compliance  of  the 
master. 

Nearly  every  one  of  the  sets  of  rules  m the 
pamphlet  is  preceded  by  a preface,  or  introduc- 
tion, in  which  the  advantages  of  society  are  dwelt 
on,  and  the  cultivation  of  brotherly  union  is 
spoken  of.  Tfto  absolute  necessity  for  a society  is 
insisted  on,  in  order  to  preserve  or  ameliorate  the 
condition  of  the  artis.an,  as  against  the  interests, 
supposed  antagonistic,  of  capital.  It  will  have 
been  noticed  that  this  idea  of  the  antagonism  re- 
ceived countenance  in  one  of  the  papers  on  the 
subject  of  strikes,  read  at  Bradford  at  the  recent 
meeting,  whereat,  also,  the  Preston  strike,  and 
the  strike  of  the  engineers,  were  spoken  of  by 
those  who  were  their  conductors,  as  having  had 
some  good  ro.'uUs, — though  the  same  parties  did 
not  fail  to  recognize  the  necessity  for  prevention 
of  such  evils  as  ensued,  by  cultivation  of  a better 
understanding  between  masters  and  workmen. 

In  the  General  Law's  of  the  Metropolitan 
Society  of  Operative  Bricklayers,  passed  April, 
1853,  and  including  forty-eight  articles,  the 
“ most  refined  enjoyments  and  greatest  comforts” 
of  Man  are  stated,  in  the  Preface,  to  ho  “those 
which  spring  from  proper  elevation  of  his  mind, 
and  society  of  his  fellow  men.”  The  pleasure  of 
meeting  together  to  consider  the  means  of  pro- 
moting “ our  well-being  in  society,”  is  dwelt 
upon,  as  well  as  the  necessity  for  a society  and  a 
solemn  compact,  or  union  of  interest  between  the 
members, — “ so  that  we  may  be  prepared  as  one 
man  to  resist  any  unjust  attempts  made  towards 
the  interests  of  our  trade.”  The  ailvantages  to  a 
society,  are  then  pointed  out,  of  good  rules,- — by 
strictly  adhering  to  which,  “ the  evils  attendant 
upon  our  respective  occupation,  the  advancement 
of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  labour,  the  cultiva- 
tion of  brotherly  affection,  and  a mutual  regard 
for  each  other’s  welfare,  cannot  fail  to  be  the 
result,”  &C.  The  Objects  and  Laws  of  the  General 
or  “Friendly  Society  of  Operative  Plasterers” 
are  set  forth  also  in  forty-eight  clauses,  which 
were  revised  and  agreed  to  in  June,  1857 ; 
and  the  Preamble,  addressed  to  “ fellow  work- 
men,” requests  them  to  unite  “ to  protect 
the  interests  of  our  trade,  and  endeavour  to 
create  an  auiicahle  and  friendly  understanding,” 
through  supporting  each  other  in  case  of  accident, 
the  creation  of  a burial  fund,  and  ultimately  the 
reduction  of  hours  of  labour  to  a like  standard  in 
summer  aud  winter.  “Also,”  continues  the  Pre- 
amble, “to  protect  ourselves  from  the  vast  inllux 
of  men  and  boys  who  are  not  plasterers,  but  who 
are  introduced  into  our  trade  by  selfish  and  un- 
principled speculators  in  our  labour,  in  a wild 
endeavour  to  compete  with  each  other,  heedless  of 
its  ruinous  ell'ect.s  upon  us  aud  the  trade  in 
general.  Let  us  bear  in  mind,  that  singly  we 
are  helpless  and  unprotected,  aud  he  is  not  worthy 
the  name  of  man  who  refuses  to  assist  in  procuring 
advantages  which  he  will  enjoy,  but  allows  others 
unaided  to  struggle  for  him.”  In  conclusion,  the 
Preamble  speaks  of  “ the  necessity  and  duty  of 
becoming  more  acquainted  with  the  glorious  prin- 
ciple of  union,  and  to  bring  the  whole  power  of 
the  body  to  bear  in  protecting  every  single 
member.” 

The  Pimlico  Society  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners, 
whose  rules,  revised  in  1858,  are  thirty  in  number, 
is  to  consist  of  an  unlimited  number  of  members 
“ well  all'ected  towards  the  rules  and  customs  of 
the  trade,”  and  whose  contributions  shall  be  ap- 
plied to  raising  a fund  to  support  the  members  in 
Xipholding  the  rights  of  the  trade,  as  defined  in 
the  rules  ; to  compensate  for  loss  of  tools  by  fire, 
water,  or  robbery;  “for  a donation  at  the  death 
of  a free  member  or  liis  wife,”  and  subsidiary 
objects.  The  National  Association  of  Carpenters 
aud  Joiners,  whose  rules  “ for  the  protection  of 
trade”  are  eighty  in  number,  after  speaking  of 
“ the  creation  and  fostering  of  a union  of  sentiment 
among  one  another,”  advert  to  tlie  failure  of 
many  trade  societies  through  having  blended  too 
many  objects,  as  those  of  sick  and  burial  funds,  and 
special  relief,  “ with  those  every-day  wants  con- 
nected with  the  rights  ai.d  duties  of  trade.”  To 
avoid  such  perplexities,  therefore,  it  is  held  im- 
perative that  the  structure  of  the  association 
should  he  on  a firm  basis,  and  that  a kindly 


feeling  should  be  maintained  between  employers 
and  employed;  with  which  views  “they  seek  to 
avoid  strikes  and  lock-outs,  if  possible,  by  all 
peaceable  means,  in  tbe  attainment  of  their  just 
rights.”  They  well  remark  that  many  strikes 
could  have  been  avoided  had  employers  conferred 
with  their  workmen,  “ and  in  many  instances,” 
they  say,  “ while  the  men’s  demands  have  been 
fair  and  equitable,  employers  have  met  them  with 
arbitrary  exactions,  and  not  unfrequeutly  with 
contempt;  consequently,  strikes  have  been  preci- 
pitated, to  the  great  loss  of  both  parties.”  They 
also  say : — 

“Another  subject  of  importance  is  the  increasiue  use 
and  varied  application  of  iron  in  the  erection  of  build- 
ings,  ifec.  and  the  great  extent  to  which  machinery  is 
made  subservient  to  the  use  ot  employers,  whereby  great 
numbers  of  workmen  are  daily  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment; added  to  which  is  the  prev.ilent  and  pernicious 
habit  of  piece-work.  The  latter  grievance  stands  promi- 
nently forward  as  being  most  detrimental  to  our  obtain- 
ing a fair  day’s  wage  for  a fair  day’s  work,  whilst  it 
rellects  great  discredit,  in  many  instances,  on  the  cha- 
racter ol  employers,  as  such  work,  very  frcuuentl!/,  is  not 
done  in  a workman-like  manner.’’ 

Amongst  the  objects  is  also  stated  that  of  en- 
suring at  the  earliest  moment  information  con- 
cerning employment. 

The  laws  of  the  masons’  society,  which  came 
into  operation  on  the  first  day  of  this  year,  are 
: divided  into  seven  or  eight  “classes”  of  ten  to 
j thirty  clauses  each,  and  they  are  introduced  by  a 
I prefixee,  which  is  signed  “ Richard  Harnott, 

! C.C.  Sec.”  at  Manchester,  where  the  bead-quarters 
‘ w'ere  in  December  last,  and  headed  with  the 
i motto,  “ United  we  stand,  divided  we  fall.”  The 
societies  are  fond  of  a rallying  cry, — such  as, 

“ Unity,  Friendship,  and  Trade,”  which  appears  on 
the  title-page  of  this  Society  of  Stonemasons. 

There  is  much  in  the  constitution  of  the  masons’ 
society  especially,  as  there  is  in  objects  of  all  of , 
those  we  have  named,  that  is  calculated  to  gain 
for  the  artisan  class  “ tlie  esteem  of  all  good 
men;”  which,  says  Mr.Harnott’s  preface,  “should 
be  the  aim  at  which  every  operative  mason 
should  aspire,”  &c.  Tbe  “ truly-valuiible  object 
of  a self-protecting  power  against  the  selfish  and 
unprincipled  proceedings  of  the  capitalist,”  how- 
ever, stands  prominent  as  “the  great  principle” 
of  the  masons’  society.  “ The  great  benefit”  ex- 
perienced by  those  who  are  members  of  “ trade- 
societies,”  is  put  forward  as  answer  to  the  charges 
that  they  are  monopolies  and  unjust  restrictions. 
The  constitution  for  the  regulation  of  the  parti- 
cular trade,  is  spoken  of  as  “ available”  for  “ the 
assistance  of  the  unemployed,”  “ the  support  ot 
the  sick  and  disabled  members,”  aud  “ the  last 
tribute  of  respect  in  carrying  out  a decent  inter- 
ment.” Association  and  organization,  as  in  tbe 
case  of  other  societies,  are  much  insisted  on.  The 
laws,  in  the  several  classes,  are  framed  for  the 
Guidance  of  Lodges,  and  the  Duties  of  their 
Officers  and  Members,  or  for  guidance  of  those 
who  ai'c  “ Members  of  Trade  Fund  only,”  or 
“ Members  of  Trade  and  Sick  Fund”  (one  of  the 
rules  in  the  second  class  applying  to  “ appren- 
tices”); and  the  remaining  classes  are  headed 
“Frovisioiis  for  Accidents,”  “Strike  Laws”  (ten 
clauses),  "Tramp  Laws,”  “Central  Committee’s 
Duties,”  and  “ English  and  Scottish  Laws,”  to 
which  are  added  forms  of  application  for  sick 
money,  and  funeral  money.  The  first  rule 
defines  the  objects  of  the  society  as  being  “to 
mutually  support  each  other  while  in  search 
of  employment,  and  also  in  case  of  sickness 
or  accidents,  and  for  the  interment  of  deceased 
members;  as  also  to  regulate  the  price  and  lessen 
the  hours  of  labour.”  By  the  second  rule  in  this 
class,  support  may  be  rendered  to  trades  in  union, 
for  the  purpose  of  resisting  any  iufringement 
against  their  rights  aud  privileges.  Each  lodge 
is  to  be  governed  by  a president,  vice-president, 
treasurer,  secretary,  and  “ tyler.”  There  are  fines 
for  late  attendance  and  other  omissions.  Any 
member  wishing  to  speak,  must  address  the  pre- 
sident as  “ worthy  president,”  and  tbe  rest  of  tbe 
members  as  “ brothers,”  or  forfeit  a penny ; and 
any  member  attempting  to  speak  before  another 
speaker  has  sat  down,  is  to  forfeit  two-pence.  Any 
member  attending  intoxicated,  is  to  be  requested 
to  withdraw,  and  in  case  of  his  refusal,  is  to  pay 
a fine  of  one  shilling,  and  if  he  again  refuse,  is 
“ to  be  turned  out  for  that  evening.”  These  last 
laws,  excellent  as  is  their  intention,  may  be  taken 
as  evidence  that  the  necessity  for  them  has  been 
found.  Abusive  language  is  similarly  disposed  of. 
The  23rd  Law  in  tins  Class  provides  for  the  print- 
ing of  “ an  annual  revised  Black  List,  showing 
the  names  of  those  who  have  worked  in  opposition 
on  strikes,”  and  of  those  who  have  defrauded  the 
society.  In  Class  II.  of  the  Lavvs,  mixed  up  with 
regulations  for  the  relief  of  members  and  their 
wives,  we  find  the  following : — 
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“Working  overtime  tending  to  our  general  injup' ^by 
keeping  members  out  of  employment,  shall  be  abolished, 
e.xceptiiig  in  cases  of  accident  or  necessity,  hut  no  strike 
to  take  place  for  the  abolition  thereof  without  a special 
grant-  Where  members  persist  in  working  overtime  in 
opposition  to  the  lodge  of  which  they  are  members,  that 
they  be  fined  at  the  discretion  of  such  lodge.  A lessening 
of  the  hours  of  labour  would  prove  a great  remedy  for  the 
wrongs  we  suffer,  and  may  each  member  speedily  per- 
ceive how  deeply  he  is  interested  in  its  attainment.  It  is 
also  requested  that  lodges  harassed  by  piecework,  or 
sub-contracting,  do  apply  at  a reasonable  time  for  a grant 
to  abolish  it.  Where  sub-contracting  or  piece-work  are 
abolished,  such  is  binding  with  the  society.” 

In  the  fourth  class,  it  is  ruled  that  members 
disabled  from  work  by  an  accidental  cause,  shall 
receive  one  hundred  pounds,  provided  ttvelve 
months  shall  have  elapsed  from  the  date  of  full 
entrance-money  paid,  aud  provided  such  tuembers 
shall  have  been  “clear  on  the  books  within  four- 
teen weeks  previous  to  the  time  of  the  accident 
whilst  those  who  have  “ worked  iu  opposition,” 
must  have  paid  their  fine,  “and  continued  pay- 
able” for  twelve  months  previous  to  the  acci- 
dent, or  not  to  be  eligible  to  the  provisions. 
The  father,  mother,  wife,  or  child  of  a member 
who  has  died  from  an  accident,  is  to  receive 
fifty  pounds.  The  Strike  Laws  first  provide  for 
the  support  of  “payable  members,”  thrown  out 
of  employment  through  liaving  transacted  busi- 
ne.ss  connected  with  the  society,  if  tbe  member 
have  not  used  abusive  language  towards  the 
employer  or  foreman.  Strikes  for  advance  of 
wages  are  to  be  preceded  by  inqvriries  into  the 
state  of  trade,  and  the  position  of  the  society  in 
tbe  neighbourhood;  but  the  third  rule  says  ; — 

“ If  any  employer  attempt  to  reduce  the  current  rate  of 
wages  at  any  peiioii  of  the  year,  or  attempt  to  introduce 
piece-work  wliere  it  has  been  abolished,  or  to  increase 
the  hours  of  labour,  or  infringe  upon  the  established  meal 
hours,  or  introducing  individuals  not  of  the  trade,  or  on 
the  refusal  of  paying  and  non-members  to  contribute  to 
the  Society,  members  may  resist  such  infringements  with- 
out a grant,  if  acceded  to  by  a majority  of  the  membera 
of  the  Lodge;  but  in  all  cases  to  wait  on  employers  pre- 
vious to  striking.” 

Tbe  Tramp-Laws  allow  luembers  travelling  in 
search  of  employment,  sixpence  and  a bed,  or 
on  Sundays,  Cbristmas-day,  Good-Frklay,  and 
fast-days,  one  shilling  aud  a bed ; but  members 
leaving  with  strike-cheques  are  to  bo  allotved 
nincpeiice  instead  of  the  sixpence.  Other  pro- 
visions are  added  for  the  relief  of  travelling 
members  by  the  different  lodges.  It  would  appear 
that  there  is  a distinct  society  for  Scotland,  and 
an  arrangement  for  interchange  of  good  offices- 
The  local  bye-laws  for  London  and  the  vicinity 
were  decided  upon  in  August  1855.  Working 
hours  are  to  be  from  six,  a.m.  to  half-past  five, 
pum.  except  on  Saturdays,  when  they  are  to 
be  till  four,  p.in.  The  current  wages  of 
London  are  stated  to  be  five  shillings  and  sixpence 
per  day ; and  should  any  mason  work  under 
them,  and  be  considered  by  his  shopmates  qualified 
to  receive  the  5s.  fid.  “ he  shall  be  deemed  ‘ black,* 
and  he  fined  2!.”  Any  mason  losing  time,  is  not 
to  be  allowed  to  make  it  up  by  working  over- 
time, uuless  he  has  “time  and  half;”  and.  any 
mason  working  after  the  hours  wfithout  receiving 
“ time  and  half,”  is  subject  to  a fine  ot  dOs.  Any 
man  known  to  work  piece-work,  except  on 
granite,  curb,  or  York  paving,  is  to  be  fined 
■iOs.  In  the  rules  of  the  Pimlico  Society  above 
mentioned,  we  read: — 

“ Tliat  no  member  shall  work  at  a greater  distance  than 
five  miles  from  the  standards  of  London  for  any  master 
that  lives  within  the  standards,  and  not  at  a greater  dis- 
tance than  five  miles  from  any  master’s  shop  out  of  the 
standards  without  having  his  lodgings  paid.” 

In  the  plasterers’  society,  the  fines  on  members 
for  performing  any  kind  of  labour  on  works  where 
there  is  a strike,  may  amount  to  as  much  as^  five 
pounds;  and  would  always  amount  to  a consider- 
able proportion  of  that  sum,  in  the  case  of  employ- 
ment of  any  other  than  a plasterer  to  assist  in 
plasterers’  work. 

We  are  thus  presented  with  a tolerably  accu- 
rate picture  of  the  organization  ot  the  trade- 
societies;  and  the  explanation  of  their  popularity 
with  those  who  are  members,  and  of  their  sin- 
gular power  over  even  those  who  do  not  belong 
to  them,  is  in  part  afforded.  Meritorious  as  are 
their  objects  of  one  description,  their  beneficial 
intlueuce  in  the  matter  of  remuneratioir  for  labour 
is  more  than  questionable;  and  at  least,  it  cannot 
be  tolerated  that  they  should  impose  restrictions 
on  the  labour  of  those  who  do  not  choose  to 
belong  to  them. 


RrssiAK  EAiTtVAT  TO  INDIA. — The  St.  Peters- 
burg papers  state  that  a line  of  railway  is 
about  to  he  laid  between  Europe  and  India, 
traversing  the  Russian  possessions.  With  what 
motive  ? 
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THE  SOCIAL  SCIENCE  ASSOCIATION  ON 
STRIKES. 

On  PiMclay,  the  14th,  the  dcparhuent  of  Sociu^ 
Economy  were  occupied  wholly  with  iiapcrs  re- 
lating to  strikes  and  trade  combinations.  Amongst 
others, 

Mr.  John  Holmes  read  a paper,  entitled  "Facts 
and  Inferences  relating  to  the  West  Yorkshire 
Coal  Strike,  from  July  to  December,  1S58.”  The 
writer  commenced  by  observing  that  the  interests 
of  capital  and  those  of  labour  were  at  present 
antagonistic,  and  the  proceedings  of  both  were 
often  conducted  as  though  there  was  no  rule  of 
right ; and  then  proceeded  to  give  a history  of 
the  unions  both  of  employers  and  workmen  in 
the  West  Hiding  coal  districts,  and  the  effect 
of  such  unions  on  the  price  of  coal  and  the  posi- 
tion of  labour.  The  first  union  of  the  masters 
was  formed  in  the  year  1853,  and  that  of  the 
men  in  1858, — the  latter  being  to  resist  a re- 
duction of  15  per  cent,  by  the  masters,  and 
which  resulted  in  a strike  and  Icck-out.  ElTorts 
were  made  to  settle  the  dispute  by  arbitration, 
but  unsuccessfully,  uirtil  December,  when  some 
of  the  masters  came  to  terms  with  their  men, 
and  the  lock-ont  broke  down  after  being  in  force 
si.v  weeks,  and  the  strike,  which  had  been  curried 
on  thirty  weeks,  was  brought  to  a close.  The 
loss  1^  this  sti’ike  to  both  masters  and  men  he 
put  down  at  not  less  than  lOO.OOOf.  besides  the 
increased  suffering  and  mortality  amongst  the 
men,  and  concludetl  by  asking  whether  some  other 
mode  of  settling  these  disputes  could  not  be 
adopted. 

T)r.  Watts,  of  Manchester,  made  a comtnniiica- 
tion  on  " Trade  Societies.”  After  stating  the 
politico-economic  principle  that  w’ages  were  de- 
pendent upon  supply  and  demand,  he  said  that 
attempts  by  trade  societies  to  obtain  the  same 
wages  for  inferior  worlnnen,  to  limit  the  number 
of  apprentices,  and  to  exclude  men  who  had  not 
served  a certain  specified  apprenticesliip,  were 
mischievous,  and  must  in  the  end  defeat  their 
own  object.  Every  obstacle  to  production,  whe- 
ther by  the  Government  or  trade  societies,  was 
injimous  to  society,  and  especially  to  the  poor, 
by  raising  the  price  of  commodities.  Hut  it 
might  be  asked,  "Are  the  men  to  submit  to  all 
kinds  of  insult  and  oppression  ?”  No.  Let  the 
secretary  of  the  society  place  himself  in  com- 
munication mth  other  towns,  and  ascertain  what 
were  the  wages,  and  the  openings  for  employ- 
ment, and  draught  off  the  men  accordingly,  and 
thus  prevent  an  unfair  reduction  in  wages.  If, 
however,  it  was  found  there  was  no  opeuing, 
and  that  wages  were  not  higher,  it  would  prove 
that  the  master  was  right,  and  it  would  be  folly 
to  attempt  to  resist  the  reduction.  This  principle 
would  apply  whether  the  objection  to  a workman 
arose  on  a question  of  wages  or  on  one  of 
character. 

Mr.  Malcolm  Boss  read  a paper  "On  the  Evil 
and  Impolicy  of  Strikes,  and  what  might  ho  sub- 
stituted,” in  which  he  pursued  the  same  politico- 
economic  argument  urged  by  Dr.  Watts.  He 
submitted  that  the  question  of  wages  must  be 
settled  by  the  masters  and  men  conjointly,  and 
not  by  arbitration  of  third  parties,  which  the  ex- 
perience of  Prance  showed  rather  increased  than 
diminished  the  evil.  Of  course,  there  must  be 
mutual  good-will  and  a desire  on  both  sides  to  ex- 
punge everything  that  might  he  offensive  or  un- 
just to  each  other. 

Mr.  Henry  Fawcett,  M.A.  delivered  an  address 
"On  the  Political  Economy  of  Strikes.”  After 
remarking  that  experience  showed  that  in  some 
sciences  observation  alone  was  not  suiRcient,  but 
that  induction  was  also  required,  he  said  be  was 
going  to  take  a hopeful  view  of  the  strike  move- 
ment. He  argued  that  it  was  not  sufficient  to 
say  strikes  were  inconsistent  with  political 
economy,  and  that  men  must  not,  therefore, 
strike,  but  they  must  endeavour  to  ascertain  the 
causes  of  such  strikes,  for  they  often  fell  in 
error  in  applyuig  to  practical  questions  the  ab- 
stract principles  of  political  science,  which 
frequently  required  time  to  bring  out  their  re- 
snlts.  After  laying  down  the  law  of  wages  as 
depending  upon  the  relation  of  capital  to -popu- 
lation, he  proceeded  to  argue  that  there  were 
disturbing  causes  which  interfered  with  the 
absolute  operation  of  the  principle,  and  gave 
rise  to  these  strikes.  In  illustration  of  this  he 
referred  to  the  position  of  the  agricultural 
labourer,  whose  wages  were  below  the  average 
of  the  artisan,  and  said  that  ho  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  there  was  tliis  tendency  in 
strikes  to  equalize  wages  in  different  euiploy- 
ments,  and  it  had  also  the  tendency  to  give  the 
labourer  a share  in  the  extra  profits  of  the  em- 


ployer when  they  were  raised  by  a temporary 
cause.  The  strikes  might  be  directed,  but  they 
could  not  be  checked.  The  interest  of  employers 
and  employed  were  not  identical,  but  w'ere  ns 
much  opposed  as  those  of  buyer  and  seller:  the 
latter  wished  to  give  as  little  labour  as  possible, 
and  the  former  ns  low  wages  as  possible.  The 
working  cla.sses,  as  they  became  more  in- 
telligent, would  see  this,  and  would  use  their 
abilities  to  secure  every  advantage  which  they 
legitimately  and  fairly  could  from  the  employer. 
Thus  it  seemed  to  liira  that,  as  society  became 
more  intelligent,  the  community  would  be  divided 
into  two  great  opposing  interests.  Tliis  was  not 
a gratifying  view,  but  it  raised  the  question 
wliethor  another  state  of  society  than  that  which 
prevailed  in  England  was  not  possible,  and 
whether  the  ultimate  result  of  these  collisions 
between  labour  and  capital  might  not  be  an  asso- 
ciation of  the  labourer  with  the  employer  in  the 
profits  of  trade. 

Mr.  Hughes  rend  the  report  of  the  committee 
appointed  at  the  Liverpool  meeting  as  to  trade 
societies.  Tl>e  committee  stated  that  they  had 
not  yet  been  able  to  collate  all  the  information 
they  had  received,  nor  was  the  inquiry  yet  com- 
pleted, and  they  wei*e  not,  therefore,  prepared  at 
present  to  express  any  opinion  on  the  subject; 
but  they  recommend  that  they  should  be  re- 
.ippointod  for  the  purpose  of  continuing  the 
inquiry. 

Mr.  Forster  expressed  his  conviction  that  the 
public  could  do  very  little  in  the  question  under 
discussion  by  legislation,  and  said  that  the  re- 
enactment of  the  combination  law  would  be  one 
of  the  worst  steps  possible.  Neither  bad  he  much 
hope  of  the  courts  of  arbitration  established  in 
France.  He  expressed  liis  dissent  from  the  advice 
of  Jjord  Shaftesbury  that  the  working  men  were 
not  to  strike,  nor  to  combine,  because  such  advice 
would  not  he  followed,  nor  did  ho  think  it  ought. 
If  they  did  not  combine,  he  could  not  but  fear 
that  masters  would  take  advantage  of  that  non- 
combination. Public  opinion,  however,  might  be 
brought  to  hear  in  putting  dowm  all  coercion,  and 
he  appealed  to  the  working  men  to  strike  out  of 
their  rules  anything  which  should  seek  to  foi’ce 
tlieir  members  against  their  will,  for  public 
opinion  would  not  sanction  it.  The  greatness  of 
their  country  was  due  to  their  freedom  of  action, 
and  that  principle  must  not  be  sacrificed  by  one 
side  or  the  otlier, 

Mr.  Cowell,  the  principal  conductor  of  tl>e 
Preston  strike,  explained  the  cause  of  tliat  great 
strike  as  arising  from  the  reduction,  of  wages 
during  periods  of  panic,  without  any  corresponding 
advance  on  the  return  of  prosperity.  This,  he 
said,  was  the  general  cause  of  the  Lancashire 
strikes,  and  ho  supported  his  statement  by  a brief 
sketch  of  the  history  of  some  of  them.  The 
Preston  strike  failed  because  of  the  panic  arising 
from  the  breaking  out  of  the  Russian  war ; hut  it 
had  not  been  without  its  good  results,  and  both 
parties  would  he  loth  to  enter  upon  such  another 
struggle.  In  conclusion,  he  expressed  his  convic- 
tion that  they  would  have  fewer  strikes  if  there 
were  more  sympathy  between  masters  and  work- 
men. 

Mr.  Newton,  of  the  Society  of  Engineers,  con- 
tended that  workmen  could  not  make  their 
arrangements  with  the  employers  individually  bat 
collectively,  and  combination,  therefore,  became 
necessary,  which  led  to  trade  societies.  One  of 
the  great  causes  of  strikes  was  the  want  of  good 
feeling  between  master  and  workpeople. 


PARIS  NEWS. 

P.vuis  will  shortly  contain  a new  and  brilliant 
promenade,  in  addition  to  those  already  so  much 
frequented  by  travellers  in  search  of  a delightful 
lounge  through  a beautiful  city.  Active  measures 
are  being  taken  to  transform  into  a square  that 
portion  of  the  Marche  des  Innocents,  which  lies 
between  the  Rue  St.  Denis  and  the  continuation 
of  the  Halles,  of  a superficies  of  about  1,000 
metres  square.  The  fountain  of  the  market  is  to 
be  removed  into  a more  favourable  position : it 
was  known  by  the  name  of  tlie  Fontaine  des 
Nymphes,  and  it  is  to  be  placed  in  the  centre  of 
the  promenade,  of  which  it  will  form  the  prin- 
cipal ornament.  It  was  partly  executed  by  Jean 
Goujon,  and  partly  by  Pierre  Lescot, 

Apropos  dc  Jean  Goujon, — they  are  finishing  at 
present,  at  the  Gobelins  factory,  a series  of  portraits 
of  the  celebrated  French  sculptors,  artists,  and 
painters  of  tlie  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries. 
These  portraits  are  to  adorn  the  gallery  of  Apollo, 
at  the  Louvre.  The  first  is  that  of  Jean  Goujon,  the 
restorer  of  sculpture  in  France;  then  follows  his  I 
contemporary,  the  architect  Etienne  Duperoc.  | 


After  these  are  three  men,  who  were  either 
friends  or  pupils  of  Jean  Goujon,  viz.  Germain 
Pilon,  Pierre  Lescot  (mentioned  above),  and  Jean 
Bnllant. 

At  all  hours  of  day  and  night,  there  are  “ traffic 
takers”  posted  in  the  principal  thoroughfares  of 
Paris,  which  have  been  macadamized,  instead  of 
being  paved,  to  keep  a record  of  the  number  and 
class  ot  vehicles  which  pass.  This  operation,  car- 
ried on  by  the  Tonis  and  CTaww/s*  men,  for  a 
year  past,  is  to  ascertain  the  wear  and  tear  of  the 
roads  compared  with  the  greater  or  less  circula- 
tion of  vehicles  of  all  sorts. 

The  Paris  tunnel  of  the  Saint-Gerurain  Railway, 
under  Batignollcs,  is  to  disappear  very  shortly. 
The  company  have  long  felt  the  inconvenience  of 
a tunnel  of  that  length  close  to  a tevmimis  which 
is  used  by  so  many  lines:  in  consequence  it  has 
been  decided  that  an  open  cutting  should  be 
made.  The  works,  which  ate  to  be  commenced 
immediately,  will  be  carried  on  without  the  inter- 
ruption of  the  present  traffic  or  interference  with 
its  arrangements. 


THE  STRIKE,  IN  THE  POLICE  COURTS, 

lilPOffTANT  DECISION  AS  TO  WOEKITAK’S  WAGES. 

A FEW  days  ago  a case  was  brought  befoix;  the 
Clerlsenwcll  County  Court,  in  which  a working 
mason,  named  Stephens,  sought  to  r&covw  21., 
being  one  week’s  wages  in  lien  of  notice,  from 
Mr.  Tombs,  the  plaintiff' being  locked  out  0k  the 
Stb  of  August.  He  liad  left  another  place  for  the 
defendant’s  situation.  On  the  Cth  of  Aaigust  he 
was  told  tiiat  the  works  would  not  be  opened  on 
Monday;  and,  though  he  atteiided  on  the  latter 
day,  no  employment  was  offered  him,  and  his 
chum  of  a week’s  notice  beiDg  refused,  he  brought 
this  action  for  the  amount.  On  the  i>ftrt  of  the 
defendant  it  was  stated  that  it  was  not  customary 
to  give  a week’s  notice,  and  that  the  plaintiff  was 
only  in  the  position  of  10,tK}0,  who  were  locked 
out  at  the  same  time.  Tlie  Judge  said  he  liad  no 
doubt  that  plaintiff’  was  entitled  to  his  dalm, 
since  he  was  not  only  kept  alxmt  the  works,  but 
the  defendant  had  wages  in  hand  due  to  him 
(plaintiff)  till  seven  days  after  the  lock-out.  The 
plaintiff  said  he  had  removed  his  family  and  fur- 
niture from  Ifimlico  to  Holloway  when  he  com- 
menced to  work  for  defendant.  Judgment  was 
then  given  for  the  plaintiff’  for  the  lull  amount 
claimed,  with  costs. 


CONCERT-ROOM  IN  DESIGN  FORTHEATRE, 
RIO  DE  JANEIRO. 

In  making  the  design  for  a theatre  in  Rio  de 
J:ineiro,  of  which  we  gave  illustrations  In  our  last 
number,*  Messrs.  Green  and  De  Ville  included  a 
Concert-room  as  necessary  to  render  a first-class 
theatre  complete,  and  of  this  wo  annex  a view. 
The  concert-room  is  placed  under  the  wardrobes, 
and  the  orchestra  is  under  the  paiiiting-roora. 
It  consists  of  a groimd-ffoor  and  one  gallery  : the 
floor,  like  the  floor  of  the  pit  of  the  theatre, 
is  capable  of  being  altered  in  inclination.  The 
room  is  appro.ached  on  either  side  from  the  arcade 
through  an  entrance-hall  and  staircase,  with  a 
curved  corridor  joining  the  two  sides.  The  stair- 
case also  leads  to  the  gallery,  and  there  are  attached 
refreshment-rooms,  and  ladies’  and  gentlemen’s 
cloak-rooms.  The  orchestra,  which  is  approached 
from  the  stage  entrances,  has  its  principal  per- 
formers’ retiring-room,  its  musicians’  retiring- 
room,  with  music-stores,  ic. 


THE  NEW  WESTMINSTER  BRIDGE. 

With  our  present  number,  we  ])uhlish  a page  of 
illustrations  of  the  construction  of  the  piers  and 
.arches  of  the  New  \\'estminster  Bridge.  In  our 
volume  for  185G  will  be  found  illustrations  of  the 
construction  of  the  foundations,  and  reference  to 
the  controversy  pending  at  the  time.  The  design 
and  details  of  the  superstructure  of  the  bridge 
have  since  been  noticed  and  described  by  us  at 
considerable  length,  as  in  our  present  volumejf 
in  which  we  have  also  spoken  of  certain  alterations, 
not  much  concerning  the  principle  of  the  con- 
struction, which  were  made  in  the  substructure  of 
tlie  piers  on  the  resumption  of  the  works;  and  we 
have  since  chronicled  the  progress  of  the  under- 
taking up  to  a period  as  recent  as  the  present 
month.  We  have,  therefore,  little  to  add,  beyond 
particulars  of  the  state  of  the  works,  from  in- 
spection of  them  in  this  week. 

It  has  been  necessary  to  be  very  precise  in 
speaking  of  the  particular  portion  ot  the  bridge 
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now  nearly  completed,  to  explain  to  those  at  a 
distance  the  relation  of  the  works  in  progress  to 
the  whole  design  ; and  it  may  he  well  here  to  re- 
peat that  the  portion  more  particularly  referred 
to  is  the  southern  division,  or  nearly  oue-half  of 
the  full  width  of  the  intended  bridge,  the  old 
bridge  being  retained  as  a means  of  communica- 
tion till  the  completion  of  the  southern  division, 
the  intention  having  been  to  open  this  division  lirst, 
and  then  to  remove  the  old  bridge  and  complete 
the  design  by  the  remaining  portion  of  the  work 
to  occupy  the  site  of  the  old  bridge.  The  under- 
taking involved  the  removal  of  the  honaos  on  the 
south  side  of  Bridge-street,  Middlesex,  and  of  those 
on  the  south  of  Bridge-street,  Surrey  side,  or  up 
to  Stangate,  for  the.  approaches  j hut  all  these 
houses  are  still  occupied,  and  we  reiterate  the 
question  to  the  Commission  of  Works,  ])ut  in 
our  last  notice — Is  it  intended  to  open  the  new 
communication  before  the  end  of  the  year,  and 
incur  the  responsibility  of  the  accidents  which 
there  will  he  every  hour  of  the  day,  on  each  side 
of  the  river,  should  the  houses  he  not  removed  ? 

We  may  also  repeat  that  great  progress  has  been 
made  with  the  works  of  tlie  northern  portion  of 
the  bridge.  Three  of  the  piers  not  occupying 
positions  the  same  as  those  of  piers  of  the  old  bridge, 
that  is  to  say,  the  piers  tirst,  third,  and  fifth  from  the 
Surrey  side,  have  been  continued  under  the  arches 
of  the  old  bridge,  and  are  complete,  in  readiness 
for  the  iron  superstructure;  aud  a similar  con- 
struction of  the  sixth  pier  has  been  commenced  in 
the  foundations;  though  these  last,  at  the  line  of 
the  iron  casing,  fall  within  the  projection  of  the 
apron-work  and  piles  which  retain  the  foundations 
of  the  old  bridge ; and  the  work  therefore  has  to 
be  carried  forward  cautiously. 

The  structural  ribs  of  the  southern  half  of  the 
bridge,  except  the  centre  one,  are  now  complete, 
save  the  insertion  of  one  or  two  of  the  wedges,  or 
filling-up  pieces,  which  are  required  in  two  places 


in  each  rib,  at  the  junction  of  the  wrought-iron  j 
centre  portion  with  the  next  casting.  The  buckled  i 
plates  are  fixed,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  ; ; 
and  the  formation  of  the  roadway  has  been  com- 1 
menccd.  The  temporary  parapet  on  the  north  side  | 
is  nearlj’  completed.  It  is  not  intended  now,  thatl 
the  temporary  footway  here  shall  overhang.  Thei 
spandril  tracery  and  cusping  or  general  facing  of 
cast-iron  work  (which  is  indicated  in  the  cut),  is  j 
being  fixed  at  the  arch  next  to  the  Suivcy  side. 
The  pieces  which  form  the  decorative  facing  are 
hung  from,  and  bolted  to,  the  outer  structural 
rib.  The  masonry  of  the  parapets  of  the  ap- 
proaches is  also  nearly  completed.  These  parapets 
are  of  Portland  stone  from  the  old  bridge  : they 
should  have  been  of  granite.  Nearly  all  the 
projections  of  the  piers  of  the  old  bridge  have 
been  cut  away  on  both  sides,  and  the  stone  made 
use  of.  The  substructure  of  the  Middlesex  ap- 
proach, in  the  whole  width  of  the  bridge,  has  been 
proceeded  with  under  the  arches  thereat  of  the 
old  bridge ; and  the  stone  facing  north  side  of 
that  part  of  the  bridge,  is  likewise  commenced. 
From  the  work  already  done,  and  the  facilities 
which  the  completed  piers  of  the  new  bridge  will 
oiler  for  the  removal  of  the  old  bridge,  we  may 
anticipate  that  the  northern  portion  of  the  bridge 
will  be  completed  in  a much  shorter  time  than 
has  been  reiinired  for  the  works  of  the  first  or 
southern  portion  : at  any  rate  it  is  to  be  hoped  so. 

Our  illustrations  comprise  sections  taken,  one 
across  the  pier  and  through  half  of  the  centre  arch, 
showing  the  iron-work  superstructure  of  the  pier, 
or  springing  of  the  rib,  and  the  other  through  the 
crown  of  the  centre  arch;  and  they  also  exhibit 
the  character  of  the  parapet  and  other  intended 
decorative  details.  They  show  two  of  the  four 
cast-iron  pieces  of  the  rib,  besides  the  wrought- 
and-riveted  iron  centre-piece,  and  the  cast- 
iron  skew-hack  pieces  which  are  first  fixed  on 
the  iron -cradling  shown,  which  last  is  laid  in 


grooves  cut  for  it  in  the  granite,  and  is  fastened 
by  holts  to  the  masonry.  They  also  show 
the  spandril  castings,  which  are  separate,  and  the 
portions  of  one  of  the  castings  each  side  in  the 
rib,  which  fill  up  the  space  to  the  required  curve 
for  the  line  of  roadway — these  castings,  therefore, 
difi'criiig  as  required  in  the  arches  on  each  side 
the  centre.  Tlic  superstructure  of  the  piers  is- 
strutted  by  diagonal  cross-bracing,  aud  the  re- 
maining portions  of  the  ribs  similarly  b}'  straight 
pieces  between  the  ribs.  Upon  the  spraudriL 
castings  is  laid  the  framing  of  longitudinal  and 
cross  bearers,  which  carries  the  buckled  plates. 
The  bridge  will  be  remarkable  both  for  the  flat- 
ness of  the  arches  at  the  crown  and  for  the  small 
space  (2  feet  10  inches)  between  the  soffit  in  the 
centre  and  tlie  surface  of  the  roadway.  Some 
dimensions  are  here  added  to  save  trouble  of  re- 
ference. The  breadth  of  the  entire  bridge,  in- 
clusive of  the  parapets,  will  be  85  feet;  whilst 
the  old  bridge  is  -14  feet.  The  portion  of  the 
bridge  to  he  first  opened  will  be  37  feet  in 
width.  The  span  of  the  centre  arch  is  120 
feet;  and  the  headway  will  be  20  feet  above 
Trinity  datuni.  At  high  water,  2 feet  of  the 
piers  below  the  springing  of  the  arches,  at  most, 
will  be  visible.  Each  arch,  complete,  will  contain 
fifteen  ribs,  besides  the  decorative  facing.  Seven 
of  the  structural  ribs  in  each  arch  are  now  fixed. 
They  are  5 feet  2 inches  apart,  except  under  the 
future  footpath,  where  they  arc  7 feet  G inches. 
The  wrought-and-riveted  portion  of  the  rib  in 
the  centre  arch  is  52  feet  9 inches  long,  and 
2 feet  -1  inches  in  depth,  and  is  of  1.1-inch  metal : 
the  portion  in  cast-iron  next  each  pier,  of  the 
same  thickness,  measures  3 feet  9 inches  at  tlie 
haunch,  or  iron  skewback, — wbicli  latter  portion 
of  the  rib,  as  it  might  be  called,  spreads  out  to 
5 feet  3 inches,  where  it  is  bedded  on  the  horizontal 
cradling.  The  cross  bearprs  for  the  flooring  are 
2 feet  9 inches,  or  3 feet,  apart. 
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I IN  MBMORIAM.— KOBERT  STEPHENSON. 

” Weep  no  more,  woful  shephenls,  weep  no  more, 
For  Lycidaa  your  sorrow  is  not  dead.” 

LrciDA.s. 

Once  more ! ere  yet  the  echoes  of  our  grief 
Melt  iuto  air;  before  the  tears  are  dry 
Shed  o’er  departed  worth,  the  circle  brief 
Of  one  autumnal  moon  scarce  liasteus  by 
When  the  destroying  angel  smites  again, — 

One  in  the  prime  of  honourable  days. 

Rich  ill  esteem  of  all  his  fellow  men, 

In  the  full  noon  of  reputation’s  blaze, 

[i  With  love  and  reverence  known  in  life’s  familiar 
ways. 

Twin  giant  of  his  brother,  gone  before. 

He,  too,  has  dared,  Prometheus  like,  to  climb, 
The  difficult  steeps  of  knowledge  to  explore. 
And  build  a name  beyond  the  touch  of  time ; 
And  science  in  his  track,  with  fostering  care, 
And  peace  their  blessings  manifold  shall  bring. 
Plenty  with  golden  horn,  and  commerce  fair, 
While  freedom  o’er  the  tranquil  lands  shall 
fling, 

ilWatchful,  the  shadow  broad  of  her  protecting 
wing. 

His  task  has  lessen’d  labour,  vanquish’d  space. 
And  through  remotest  years,  beheld  afar. 

His  spirit  leaves  her  everlasting  trace. 

Where’er  impetuous  speeds  the  fiery  car ; 

And  with  his  strength  was  childlike  gentleness. 
And  tender  sympathy,  and  pronipt  desire 
To  lift  the  fallen,  with  kindly  words  to  bless. 
And  from  his  store  of  wisdom  to  inspire, 
iln  youth’s  desi^onding  breast,  hope’s  re-awaken’d 
fire. 

Worthy  bis  sire’s  renown,  o’er  whose  young 
morn, 

Cold  penury  her  wintry  shadows  threw, 

Alone  in  toil,  in  contumely,  and  scorn, 

Still  to  his  Heaven-appointed  mission  true ; 

For  Natiuro  on  his  soul  the  seal  had  set 
Of  her  nobility — his  high-wrought  aim. 
Steadfast  through  doubts,  through  wi'ongs 
demoted  yet, 

He  wins,  at  length,  amidst  the  world’s  acclaim, 
lAnd  stands  victorious  on  majestic  lulls  of  fame. 

And  in  our  island  history  enrolled, 

Henceforth  they  are  amongst  the  glorious  dead. 
The  mighty,  unforgotteu  men  of  old, 

Bards  who  have  sung,  and  freemen  who  have 
bled: 

O’er  desert  wastes  parched  by  the  tropic  glow, 
Fearless,  still  following  duty’s  clarion  call, 

Or  locked  in  icy  grasp  of  Arctic  snow, 

No  dread  could  shake,  no  clanger  could  appal, 
[The  stern,  undaunted  mind  that  triumphs  overall. 

They  are  not  dead,  hut  sleeping  : from  the  past 
Their  voices  speak, — and  age  shall  teach  to 
youth 

The  story  of  their  lives;  conquerors  at  last. 
Through  calm  endurance  and  heroic  truth  : 

As  lamps  upon  some  sea-surrounded  tower 
O’er  the  wild  billows  pour  unchanging  light. 

So  pressing  onwards  in  the  dark’ning  hour. 

We  hail  them,  star-crown’d,  on  the  eternal 
height, 

IGuiding  through  storm  and  strife,  our  faltering 
steps  aright,  W.  R.  N. 


ROBERT  STEPHENSON. 

Within  the  space  of  a short  month,  two  of  our 
imost  famous  engineers  have  been  removed  from 
d;he  scene  of  their  labours.  They  were  nearly  the 
isame  in  age,  and  both  have  died  prematurely. 
IThe  coincidences  of  their  career  are  remarkable. 
They  were  both  the  sons  of  eminent  fathers,  who 
abaci  paved  the  road  for  their  ability  to  work  in. 
They  were  both  engaged  in  the  same  description 
Fof  gigantic  works,  which  will  remain  for  cen- 
ituries  yet  to  come,  as  monuments  of  their  skill, 
:nnd  evidences  of  the  advancement  of  this  age. 
We  need  not  now  inquire  to  whose  works  the 
ipalm  of  superior  merit  is  to  be  aw'arded ; but  if 
ithe  shareholders  in  the  works  of  the  two  were 
aappealed  to,  the  reply  would  be  in  favour  of  Mr. 
■Stephenson.  The  “ broad  gauge,”  advocated  by 
Brunei,  has  evident  advantages  over  the  “narrow 
gauge”  of  Stephenson;*  but  it  may  be  (jues- 
ctioned  in  this,  as  in  other  instances,  if  the  advan- 
itages  compensate  for  the  enormous  capital  which 
has  been  required  to  carry  out  Mr.  Brunei’s  ideas. 
In  glancing  at  the  railway  works  of  the  Stephen- 
isons,  it  \vill  be  noticed  that  the  general  features 

’ * It  is  said  that  the  ‘‘narrow  gauge”  of  George 
Stephenson  was  taken  from  the  waggon- way  at  Wylain. 
■iThis  cannot  be  correct,  for  the  gauge  there  is  much  wider  I 
lhau  the  ‘‘narrow  gauge  ” now  in  use.  1 


are — plainness,  massiveness,  and  utility.  Cost  has 
been  usually  considered;  and  it  may  be  generally 
observed  of  the  works  of  Stephenson,  that  while 
permanency  and  nse  have  been  studied,  the  pockets 
of  the  owners  have  also  been  thought  of.  Brunei 
was  splendid  in  devising,  leaving  many  matters 
uncertain,  and  depending  in  some  degree  on 
chance.  Stephenson,  on  conceiving  the  idea 
of  a great  work,  first  of  all  made  careful  in- 
quiry and  investigation,  and  then  he  engaged 
persons  of  the  greatest  eminence  in  their  various 
ways  to  assist  him  in  details.  Thus,  long 
before  the  tubular  bridge  was  built  across  the 
Britannia  Strait,  all  the  difficulties  had  been  con- 
sidered, and  every  problem  solved.  Robert 
Stephenson  gradually  felt  bis  strength,  by  placing 
the  tube  at  the  Castle  of  ‘Conway,  and  took  sucli 
other  steps  that,  when  he  floated  on  the  huge  tube 
of  Ills  great  bridge,  he  had  no  nucertahity  or  fear 
of  failure.  We  were  forced,  when  speaking  of  the 
construction  of  this  bridge,  to  give  more  credit  to 
Mr.  Fairbairn  than  some  of  Mr.  Stephenson’s 
friends  thought  desirable ; hut  what  we  said  would 
scarcely  lessen  the  praise  duo  to  the  latter  in 
respect  of  the  work  as  a whole. 

In  building  the  great  bridge  across  the  St. 
Lawrence,  a work  which  will  have  the  effect  of 
immensely  improving  the  condition  of  Canada 
and  the  United  States,  the  same  principle  was 
adopted.  In  this  work  the  engineer  proceeded  in 
his  usual  careful  manner.  lie  went  to  Canada  at 
the  end  of  the  summer  of  1852,  at  the  request  of 
tlie  directors  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  Com- 
pany, and,  after  an  examination  into  the  facts,  on 
the  2nd  of  May  following,  addressed  a report  to 
the  directors,  in  which  he  considered  the  question 
in  three  branches.  1st.  As  to  the  description  of 
bridge  best  calculated  to  prove  efficient  and  perma- 
nent ; 2Qd.  As  to  the  proper  site  ; and,  3rd,  as  to  the 
desirability  of  such  a structure.  The  engineer  on 
his  arrival  in  Canada  received  alarming  accounts 
of  the  force  of  the  ice  in  this  famous  river  at  the 
time  of  the  breaking  up  of  the  frost.  The  prO' 
blem  to  be  solved  was  to  erect  a permanent  bridge 
that  would  resist  an  amount  of  pressure,  which 
seemed  incalculable,  of  ice,  -!•  feet  or  5 feet  thick, 
in  a running  stream  of  a certain  inclination, 
velocity,  and  breadth.  In  order  to  ascertain  the 
force  of  this  power,  Mr.  Stephenson  got  at 
the  inclination  of  the  river;  he  then  carefully 
learned  that  the  thickness  of  the  ice  was  from 
4 to  6 feet,  and  that  about  nine  miles  from  Mon- 
treal, there  was  a fall  which  separated  the  ice 
above  from  that  below. 

Mr.  Stephenson  found  that  no  bridge  con- 
structed in  the  ordinary  manner  could  resist  the 
force  of  the  ice  : his  first  idea  was  to  raise  a bridge 
with  the  piers  defended  with  timber  “ cribs  ” of 
great  strength,  similar  to  those  much  used  on  the 
rivers  of  Norway.  This  plan  was  abandoned,  and 
piers  of  solid  masonry,  with  large  cut-waters  of 
solid  stone,  turned  against  the  current,  were  built 
at  a considerable  interval  between  each,  and 
spanned  in  the  same  manner  as  at  the  Britannia- 
bridge. 

By  the  time  those  lines  are  before  our  readers 
all  that  remains  of  Robert  Stephenson  will  have 
been  carried  to  rest  within  the  solemn  gloom  of 
Westminster  Abbey,  in  honourable  company  with 
the  kings,  queens,  statesmen,  warriors,  and  poets  of 
the  past.  It  ought  to  be  an  eucourageraent  to  the 
youth  of  Englaudtoconsiderthehiimble  commence- 
ment of  this  successful  career.  We  met  recently 
with  some  who  remembered  Robert  Stephenson 
playing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  cottage 
in  which  he  was  born,  at  Williugton  Quay,  and  in 
that  of  Killingworth  Colliery,  dressed  in  a home- 
spun  coat  of  George’s  own  cut,  full  of  life  and 
mischief,  but  most  observant  of  all  connected 
with  engines  and  engine-fires.  Near  the  house 
occupied  by  George  Stephenson  after  the  death 
of  his  wife,  at  Killingworth,  a quarry  of  large  size 
and  depth  may  be  seen  filled  with  water : in 
this  quarry  was  a peculiar  kind  of  ochre,  which 
was  scarce,  and  also  in  considerable  demand. 
The  quarry,  when  Robert  Stephenson  was  a 
boy,  had  become  filled  with  water,  as  it  is  at 
present : it  was,  however,  worth  while  to  get 
it  cleared  of  the  water  in  order  to  reach 
the  mineral  •.  so  windmills  and  other  con- 
trivances were  used  for  the  purpose,  birt 
the  draining  went  on  slowly,  until  George 
Stephenson  undertook  to  erect  a small  steam- 
engine,  which  in  a short  time  drained  the  place. 
While  the  work  w’as  going  on,  Robert,  who  was  a 
very  little  hoy,  was  scarcely  for  an  hour  of  the 
day  absent.  George  Stephenson  was  at  this  time 
not  rich ; but  finding  that  the  village  was  in- 
sufficient for  the  pimpose  of  his  son’s  education, 
he  arranged  to  send  him  to  the  academy  at  New- 
castle (about  three  miles  distant),  superintended 


by  Mr.  Bruce,  which  was  then  under  the  care  of  his 
son  (a  well-known  antiquary),  and  the  best  school 
in  the  district.  George  bought  a donkey  for  his 
son’s  use  : and  on  this,  morning  and  evening,  the 
young  engineer  might  be  seen  cantering  along 
with  his  wallet  of  provisions  for  the  day,  and  bag 
of  books  slnng  over  his  shoulder.  He  could  not 
then  have  dreamt  of  sending  locomotives  whistling 
through  the  laud  of  the  Pharaohs,  or  spanning  the 
mighty  St.  Lawrence  or  the  Menai  Strait ; or  of 
that  noble  bridge  which  is  such  an  ornament  and 
of  such  use  to  his  native  town;  or  that  he  would 
be  called  upon  to  construct  and  superintend  no 
less  than  1,850  miles  of  railway,  at  an  outlay 
of  about  seventy  millions  sterling.  Give  every 
aid  to  the  development  of  every  child.  ^VllO 
shall  say  how  that  child  is  to  influence  the  world  ? 

Under  the  care  of  Mr.  Bruce  the  education  of 
Robert  Stephenson  rapidly  progressed;  and  it  may 
well  he  doubted  if  George,  in  consequence  of  his 
imperfect  education,  and  his  want  of  clear  know- 
ledge of  drawing  and  mathematics,  would  have 
been  able,  but  for  the  aid  of  his  son,  to  have  com- 
pleted with  success  the  locomotive.  From  the 
school  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne  he  went  to  Edin- 
burgh, where  an  education  well  founded,  not  only 
in  book  learning,  but  practical  engineeriug,  was 
completed.  Afterwards,  he  worked  about  two 
years  in  his  father’s  manufactory  (then  in  its 
infancy)  at  Newcastle ; and  then  Robert  Ste- 
phenson sailed  to  South  America.  From  South 
America  he  was  soon  called  back  to  assist  his 
father  with  the  locomotive.  And  it  may  here 
be  mentioned  that  his  love  of  the  sea  was  great. 
For  many  years  past  he  has  kept  a steam  yacht, 
in  which  he  has  spent  a portion  of  each  season. 
It  was  from  this  vessel  that  he  was  carried,  only 
a few  days  since,  after  a voyage  to  Norway,  to 
his  home  to  die. 

Not  long  ago  Mr.  Stephenson  went  to  look 
at  his  old  haunts  in  Newcastle,*  and  although 
in  delicate  health,  he  called  upon  the  old  people 
who  had  known  him  in  former  times,  helping 
where  need  was,  making  little  thoughtful  pre- 
sents, and  talking  in  his  kind  and  cheerful  way. 

Accustomed  to  superintend  great  works,  having 
thousands  of  workmen  at  the  power  of  his  bid- 
ding, and  feeling  the  strength  of  his  position,  it  is 
remarkable,  although  not  lacking  energy  when 
necessary,  how  modest  and  unassuming  was  his 
manner,  how  considerate  he  was  of  the  feelings 
of  the  deserving  though  poor,  and  how  usefully 
he  assisted  rising  talent. 

Although  not  a professed  antiquary,  Robert 
Stephenson  took  interest  in,  and  had  liking  for, 
matters  of  the  past ; and  to  his  credit  it  must  be 
mentioned,  that  he  has  on  several  occasions 
diverted  the  line  of  a railway  for  the  purpose  of 
saving  some  ancient  laud-mark.  He  had  a good 
appreciation  of  art,  and  high  respect  for  literary 
ability.  To  the  Philosophical  Society  in  New- 
castle, an  iustitution  to  which  both  father  and 
son  were  indebted  at  an  early  part  of  their 
career,  Mr.  Robert  Stephenson  has  been  a muni- 
ficent patron. 

Thousands,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  will  re- 
gret his  prematirre  death,  and  many  will  lament 
the  loss  of  a pleasant  companion  and  a kind  and 
considerate  friend. 


THE  COLUMN  OF  THE  CONGRESS  AT 
BRUSSELS. 

Tnis  structure  was  inaugurated  during  the 
September  fi5tes  : they  lasted  four  days.  Uu  the 
23rd  was  celebrated  the  commemoration  of  the 
heroes  of  the  Belgian  revolution,  iu  the  cathedral, 
magnificently  decorated,  and  also  took  place  the 
opening  of  the  Horticultural  Exhibition,  visited 
by  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Brabant.  On  the 
24tb,  the  animal  target  practice,  or  “ tir  national,’* 
came  off  at  the  Champs  de  Manceuvre,  and  prizes 
were  distributed  on  the  same  day  to  artist 
painters.  The  25th  commenced  with  a concert, 
and  was  followed  by  allegorical  representations  in 
procession,  and  the  usual  progi-amme  of  these 
public  fetes.  The  inauguration  of  the  column 
took  place  on  the  26th.  A design  was  acceiited 
from  public  competition  in  October,  1857,  and  the 
protracted  delays  in  its  execution  called  forth  the 
bitter  criticisms  of  the  Belgian  artists;  but,  as 
the  journals  remark, — “ II  faiit  se  taire  en  pre- 
sence d’un  brillant  resultat.”  For  the  last  two 
years  M.  Rogier  bus  made  the  greatest  eftbrts  to 
stimulate  the  e.xertions  of  artists  and  workmen, 
having  been  very  often  seen  on  the  scaffolding 
encouraging  and  advising  the  men. 

The  column  contains  the  history  of  the  nation, 

* The  sun-dial  made  by  George  and  Robert  Stephenson 
Is  still  to  be  seen  in  front  of  the  cottage  once  occupied  by 
them. 
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from  September,  1830,  to  the  month  of  July, 
1831.  On  the  lower  portion  of  the  surbase,  are 
found  inscribed,  first,  the  names  of  the  citizens 
who,  under  the  very  fire  of  the  Dutch  troops, 
formed  a provisional  government;  then  follow  the 
names  of  the  citizens  forming  the  congress,  and . 
that  of  the  regent  in  charge  of  sovereign  powers, 
when  the  proclamation  of  the  constitution  was 
read  forth.  Above  this  large  tablets  of  inlaid 
white  marble  contain,  in  alphabetical  order,  the 
names  of  237  members  of  the  congress,  appointed 
to  take  seats  at  the  assembly.  On  the  principal 
face  of  this  block  are  engraved  the  twenty-seven 
articles  of  the  constitution  determined  by  the 
congress.  Scrolls  placed  above  the  garlands,  be- 
tween four  bronze  statues,  in  a sitting  posture,  at 
the  conaers  of  the  pedestal,  contain  the  dates  of 
the  most  remarkable  events  of  the  revolution, 
viz.: — " L’Affranchissement  Naiional “ La  Pro- 
mulgation de  la  Constitution  i"  '' La  Peunion  du 
Congres L'Lvenement  du  Roi  Leopold.”  The 
pedestal  is  4‘80m.  high,  of  the  same  dimensions 
on  each  side,  and  rich  mouldings  decorate  it. 

The  first  torus  round  the  base  of  the  column  is 
of  laurel-leaves  ; the  second  is  of  oak-leaves.  Above 
this  a lion’s  head  holds  a scroll,  encircling  the 
l)illar,  containing  the  names  of  the  nine  provinces. 
The  shaft  is  fluted  Doric : it  commeuces  at  a 
row  of  shields  representing  the  arms  of  the  country 
and  its  provinces,  supported  by  statues  represent- 
ing the  same,  nearly  3'50  m.  in  height.  Two 
wreaths  entwine  the  column,  forming  breaks  in 
the  fluting  of  the  shaft : the  lower  one  is  of  oak 
and  olive  leaves,  with  the  emblems  of  Justice, 
Drudence,  Providence,  and  Concord : the  second 
“ bracelet”  is  adorned  with  two  oak  crowns,  and 
others  of  laurel  and  palm  leaves. 

The  contours  of  the  capital  are  graceful.  On 
the  frieze  slender  rautules  break  its  monotony, 
while  the  centre  of  each  face  is  adorned  with  an 
allegorical  figure.  These  are  Wisdom,  Force,  Im- 
mortality, and  Glory.  The  capital  supports  a 
landing  4 metres  square,  and  a balustrade  1-30  m. 
high,  composed  of  four  winged  lions  at  the 
angles;  and  on  the  centre  of  each  side  there  is  a 
crown  and  garland,  with  the  initials  of  his  majesty, 
all  done  round  with  scroll-work.  This  latter  is 
in  gilt  bronze-work.  The  pedestal  surmounting 
the  capital,  and  in  which  the  door  of  the  stair- 
case has  been  placed,  follows  next.  The  doorway 
is  of  carved  stone,  sculptured  with  varied  orna- 
ments surmounted  by  a crown.  A solid  frame- 
work of  iron  fixes  the  colossal  statue  of  the  king, 
and  every  means  is  taken  to  prevent  oscillation. 
The  bronze-work  was  executed  by  MM.  Gorman 

Co.  The  lower  entrance  door,  in  bronze,  of  re- 
markable excellence, was  cast  by  M.  Wanderbrande. 
The  staii'case  leading  to  the  summit  of  the  capital 
has  200  steps  sheeted  with  iron  plate  : its  width  is 
80  centimetres  at  the  base  of  the  column,  and 
60  towards  the  upper  portion  : it  is  ventilated 
and  lighted  by  boles  ingeniously  concealed  in  the 
folds  of  the  scroll-work  and  the  ornaments  of  the 
exterior.  The  two  lions  at  the  angles  of  the  co- 
lumns below  are  the  work  of  M.  Eugene  Simonis, 
who  also  executed  the  bas-reliefs  representing 
Belgium  and  tbe  nine  provinces  ; also  the  statue 
of  La  Liberie  des  CuUes.  The  statue  of  La 
Liberte  de  V Association  is  due  to  the  chisel  of  M. 
Fraikin  : the  two  other  figures,  La  Liberte  de  la 
Presse  and  La  Liberie  de  VEnseignement,  are  by 
IMM.  Melot,_A’crej.  These  four  statues  of  Floren- 
tine bronze  adorn  tbe  stylobate  of  the  base  of  the 
monument.  Mr.  William  Geefs  made  the  statue 
of  tbe  king  on  the  summit.  A medal,  engraved 
by  Leopold  Weiner  (of  the  Belgian  Mint),  will 
l)reserve  the  souvenir  of  the  ceremony  of  the  inau- 
guration of  the  Congress  pillar. 

Honorary  distinctions  have  been  conferred  upon 
a number  of  artists  wlio  were  concerned  in  the 
'Toctiou  of  the  column.  A decree  declares; — 
MM.  G.  Geefs  and  E.  Simonis,  sculptors,  to  be 
commanders  of  the  Order  of  Leopold;  M.  J. 
Poelaert,  architect,  to  be  ofiicer  of  tbe  Order,  for 
the  talent  evinced  by  him  in  the  conception  and 
execution  of  the  monument ; M.  J.  Geefs,  sculptor, 
at  Antwerp,  to  he  oflicer  of  the  Order,  for  tbe 
distinguished  talent  in  his  art,  and  as  a compen- 
sation for  the  service  he  had  rendered  to  the 
sculpture;  M.  C.  A.  I’caikin,  decorated  in  like 
manner;  M.  Melot,  sculptor,  to  be  knight  of  the 
Order,  for  the  active  and  intelligent  assistance  he 
lias  given  in  the  execution  of  the  ornamental 
works  of  the  column;  M.  Samuel,  to  he  knight, 
for  his  distinguished  talents,  of  which  he  had 
given  proof  in  connection  with  the  monument, 
and  especially  for  the  cantata  which  be  composed 
on  the  occasion  of  the  inauguration;  M.  Bouillon, 
director  of  the  popular  chants  on  the  occasion,  to 
be  knight,  for  the  services  he  has  rendered  to  the 
cause  of  popular  musical  instruction;  M.  Suys, 


ph'e,  architect  at  Brussels,  vice-president  of  the 
Royal  Committee  of  Monuments,  member  of  the 
Fine  Arts  class  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Belgium, 
to  be  commander  of  the  Order,  for  the  acknow- 
ledged services  he  has  rendered  in  his  long  and 
honourable  career. 


“ARCHITECT  AHD  BRICKLAYER.” 

A coBEESrONDENT  obligingly  sends  us,  from 
Hull,  the  circular  of  one  who  calls  himself 
“Architect,  Valuer,  and  Builder,”  and  denies  the 
truth  of  the  report  that  he  has  given  up  “ the 
bricklayer  department.”  Our  correspondent  sends 
it,  he  says,  “to  show  what  the  practice  of  archi- 
tecture has  come  to  in  the  country.”  The  circular 
ends  thus : — 

“ By  employing  T.  to  do  the  work,  you  save  the  ex- 
penses  of  engaging  an  architect,  as  he  will  make  plans 
and  give  instructions  without  charge,  and  allow  a liberal 
discount  for  cash.” 

Somegreaterraen  than  “T.”  do  exactly  what  heis 
doing;  and  we  have  such  a strong  feeling  in  favour 
of  freedom  of  labour,  that  we  must  even  allow  tliem 
quietly  to  take  their  own  way,  and  leave  the 
public  to  follow  that  course  which  they  may  dis- 
cover to  be  tbe  best.  It  should  he  the  aim  of 
architects  to  make  this  strikingly  obvious. 


ENGINEERING  EXPLORERS  AT  THE 
FALLS  OF  PAOLO  ALFONSO,  ON  THE 
RIVER  SAN  FRANCISCO,  BRAZIL. 

Some  of  our  readers  may,  perhaps,  recollect  au 
extract  given  in  our  pages  a few  mouths  back, 
from  the  private  letter  of  a young  engineer, 
written  on  an  exploring  journey  from  Bahia  to 
the  interior  of  the  country,  with  a view  to  the  ex- 
tension of  the  railway  from  that  city.  A few  ex- 
tracts from  the  same  source,  recently  forwarded 
to  England,  may  not  be  without  interest  to  some, 
.and  especially  to  tliose  who  are  admirers  of  that 
peculiar  national  temperament  which  enables 
Englishmen  to  cut  their  way  through  dangers, 
difficulties,  and  privations,  into  all  the  remote 
parts  of  the  woild,  with  an  object  in  view  : — 
“Ivaziero  (Lat.  9°  24'  31";  Long.  40®  24  55"), 
June,  1859. 

IVe  reached  Ivaziero  on  the  11th  of  May,  and 
since  then  we  have  been  indoors  plottino-  our 
work,  and  have  made  a sketch  of  the  road  traversed 
— on  the  whole  verj-  favourable  for  a cheap  line  of 
railway.  If  I have  been  disappointed  with  the 
country  passed  over  (excepting  the  beautiful  re- 
gions of  tbe  Itimbe  mountains  and  Villa  Nova 
district),  the  sight  of  the  majestic  river  San 
Francisco  repays  my  disappointment.  The  width 
of  the  river  from  opposite  the  town  to  a little 
lower  down,  varies  from  half  a mile  to  a mile  iu 
some  parts,  and  the  current  runs  at  about  two 
miles  au  hour,  but  varies  very  much  from  the 
rapids,  which  down  the  river  are  very  numerous, 
there  being  some  twenty-five  from  here  to  the 
celebrated  Falls  of  Paolo  Alfonso : to  this  place, 
distant  about  350  miles  from  Ivaziero,  we  purpose 
making  au  excursion  in  a few  days,  and  this  I 
believe  will  be  a sight  very  few  have  enjoyed  : the 
fulls  are  said  to  be  only  second  to  those  of 
Niagara.  The  trade  carried  on  at  Ivaziero  is 
principally  in  cattle  and  hides;  also  sugar,  which 
is  brought  in  barges  up  the  river,  from  300  to 
800  miles;  but  as  yet  all  is  carried  on  in  a small 
way,  and  the  traffic  remains  to  be  opened  out. 

August  21st. — We  left  this  place  for  the  falls 
on  the  20th  of  June,  taking  (as  w^e  thought) 
a good  stock  of  provisions ; and  started  in  au 
“ajoujo”  down  the  river.  An  ajoujo  consists  of 
two  canoes  lashed  together  and  covered  over  with 
sticks  and  hides.  In  the  stern  we  erected  a cabin 
for  ourselves  with  our  tent  and  a few  hides.  The 
ajoujo  is  propelled  down  the  river  by  “ caboclos,” 
a set  of  natives  wlio  gain  their  living  by  this  sort 
of  work ; they  use  a rude  kind  of  oar.  The  journey 
down  the  river  was  very  pleasant,  as  we  had  the 
current  in  our  favour:  we  passed,  in  the  course  of 
a hundred  miles,  the  towns  of  Capion  and  Bon 
Vista,  miserable  places;  their  population  will  be 
from  800  to  1,000  souls.  On  leaving  Bon  Vista 
the  navigation  ceases  for  “ barens  ” (large  boats), 
and  the  river  is  navigated  only  by  canoes  or 
ajoiijos.  A few  miles  below  the  town  the  rapids 
commence  : we  passed  two  or  three  small  ones 
before  coming  to  the  “ panellas,”  one  of  the  most 
dangerous  on  the  river  on  account  of  a whirlpool 
that  devours  everything,  and  it  is  certain  death 
to  come  within  its  influence : we  passed  within 
10  chains  of  it  through  a tortuous  passage  among 
the  rocks,  along  which  our  Indian  pilot  guided  us 
with  great  skill,  the  waters  rushing  past  us  at  a 
fearful  speed,  roaring  and  foaming  over  the  rocks. 
On  the  25th  of  June  we  came  to  an  Indian  settle- 


ment on  the  Island  of  Santa  Maria  (about  120 
miles  from  Ivaziero);  here  we  found  the  ruins 
of  two  churches,  one  hearing  the  date  1734  : the 
archicecture  and  workmanship  of  one  were  quite 
of  a superior  kind,  and  reminded  me  of  similar 
ones  that  I had  seen  in  our  boyish  pedestrian 
excursions  in  Wales.  The  next  place  we  came 
to  was  Cabraho,  built  on  the  level  plain,  and 
surrounded  by  “cathiga”  (brushwood)  : it  has  a 
miserable  aspect,  aud  though  Indian  corn  and 
farinhia  were  cheap  at  this  place,  we  could 
obtain  nothing  else.  The  country  here  was 
very  uninteresting,  so  we  endeavoured  to  be- 
guile the  time  with  trying  to  shoot  crocodiles, 
Mr.  Vivian,  who  had  a gun,  only  killing  one. 
Fishing,  also,  we  tried  with  great  patience  for 
some  time,  but  caught  nothing,  although  the  fish 
were  jumping  up  before  our  eyes,  and  we  had  to 
leave  off'  minus  hook  and  line.  Mr.  Vivian  shot  a 
good  many  birds  and  a few  wild  ducks,  and  one 
day  we  were  obliged  to  spend  half  a day  duck- 
shooting,  to  procure  a dinner. 

The  navigation  of  the  river  ceases,  even  for 
canoes,  nearly  fifty  miles  from  the  falls  of  I’aolo 
Alfonso  : so  we  had  to  obtain  horses,  and  rode  to 
Curral  das  Boys,  where  the  vigairo  (vicar,  or 
priest)  of  the  place  treated  us  very  kindly.  The 
next  morning  we  continued  our  journey  (crossing 
the  river)  and  came  within  four  miles  of  the 
falls.  This  was  a very  pleasant  ride  by  the  river 
side,  the  country  being  beautifully  green,  quanti- 
ties of  rain  having  fallen.  Here  the  river  pre- 
sents to  the  eye  a black  mass  of  innumerable 
rocks  and  small  islands,  by  which  it  swiftly  rushes. 
In  the  backgroiand  are  craggy  mountains,  and 
the  scenery  is  very  wild.  Here  au  artist  might 
find  plenty  of  occupation  for  his  brush.  The 
next  morning  we  rode  to  the  falls,  and  encamped 
in  a small  hut,  half  roofed,  in  which  a fezenda 
man  lived  while  tending  his  cattle.  While  the 
breakfast  was  preparing  we  took  our  first  sight  of 
the  falls.  I cannot  give  way  to  any  exclamations ; 
suffice  it  to  say  I was  silent  at  the  grandeur  of  the 
scene.  I am  a poor  hand  to  give  a description  of 
such  a scene  as  this  magnificent  waterfall  presents, 
and  must  therefore  tell  you,  in  plain  words,  the 
mere  form  of  the  thing.  Y^ou  must  understand 
that  the  river  falls  first  from  the  level  plain  into 
a deep  cut,  and  runs  between  high  cliff’s  for 
twenty-five  miles.  The  commencement  of  the 
fall  is  a rapid ; the  water  rushes  ro.nring  and  foam- 
ing through  a narrow  channel  filled  with  dark 
rocks,  that  have  a fearful  and  demon-like  aspect, 
until  it  comes  to  the  first  fall,  when  it  makes 
a leap  of  some  80  feet.  It  has  not  time  to 
take  breath,  when  it  dashes  wildly  down  an 
abyss  some  120  feet  deep,  where  it  boils 
like  a huge  cauldron,  the  reaction  of  the 
water  rising  up  and  down  some  50  feet.  A little 
farther  on  it  is  joined  by  the  most  beautiful  model 
of  a waterfall  that  you  can  imagine,  some  130  feet 
in  height,  on  each  side  of  which  are  smaller  water- 
falls trickling  between  the  green  stones ; these 
unite  with  the  boiling  waters  below,  to  make  the 
last  leap  of,  I suppose,  some  hundred  feet;  after 
which  they  roll  forward,  but  are  broken  in  force 
by  the  opposite  clitF  (on  account  of  the  sharp  bend 
iu  the  river)  against  which  they  curl  and  foam 
with  rage.  We  measured  tbe  cliff,  and  found  it 
to  be  21-2  feet  in  perpendicular  height  (lost  all  our 
ropes  once,  and  had  to  recommence),  and  tbe 
width  averaging  from  400  to  700  feet.  I made 
two  or  three  sketches — mere  outlines,  for  I was  ill 
at  the  time  ; altogether  I must  say  it  was  a grand 
sight,  and  well  worth  a visit,  hut  which  shoMd  be 
made  coming  up  the  river. 

We  left  tbe  falls  on  the  10th  July,  and  rode 
that  evening  ten  miles  by  moonlight,  and  the 
next  day  contimied  our  journey,  passing  the  rapid 
or  waterfall  of  Itaperica ; it  is  here  that  the 
Itimbe  mountains  ci’oss  the  river,  and  not  at 
I’aolo  Alfonso.  We  reached  Vargim  Redondo  at 
midnight,  having  ridden  that  day  forty  miles. 
We  took  a Ciinoe,  aud  joined  our  ajouja  some  six 
miles  up  the  river,  and  here  I was  taken  ill 
with  ague  fever ; and  it  w’as  very  tedious  work 
during  seventeen  days  remounting  the  river,  and 
we  were  hard  up  for  provisions.  I sometimes 
crawled  from  my  couch  (in  the  ajouja)  much 
excited  by  the  passing  of  s.  rapid;  for  we  would 
work  hard  against  the  stream,  and  sometimes  be 
driven  back  three  or  four  times:  whilst  passing 
the  critical  point  the  yells  of  the  “ caboclos  ” were 
deafening.  Tliere  are  some  twenty  rapids,  more 
or  less,  dangerous  to  pass  between  Bon  Vista  and 
Vargim  Redondo,  on  account  of  tbe  hidden  rocks. 

After  our  arrival  at  Ivaziero,  having  had  a 
severe  attack  of  ague  fever,  I was  much  bene- 
fited by  an  excursion  we  made  to  see  a wonderful 
cavern  some  200  miles. from  hence,  up  the  valley 
of  the  Saletre.  In  this  valley  are  grown  great 
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quantities  of  sugar-cane,  and  tbe  sugar  is  sold  in 
the  form  of  bricks,  called  rapaduras.  We  rode 
some  forty  miles  a day  for  live  days;  but  were 
well  entertained  by  the  way.  The  cavern  is  in  a 
level  plain  in  the  Catinga.  You  descend  some 
70  feet  by  a sort  of  shaft,  much  blocked  up  with 
debris,  and  then  enter  a series  of  galleries,  some 
of  which  are  decorated  with  beautiful  stalactites ; 
there  are  the  forms  of  the  carnanba-tree,  stump 
of  the  cocoa-nut,  barrels  of  an  organ,  pulpit,  &c. 
We  traversed  passages  for  about  two  miles  (and 
there  were  others  we  did  not  explore),  when  we 
came  to  a shaft  about  50  feet  high  and  3 chains 
in  diameter,  which  we  could  not  ascend,  so  re- 
turned on  our  steps,  gathering  a few  curiosities 
by  the  way. 

Waltee  Russell  Ceoudace.” 


THE  STRIKE,  IX  THE  QUARTERLIES. 

Both  the  Edinburgh  and  the  Quarterly  devote 
a considerable  space  in  the  current  number  to  the 
discussion  of  Strikes  and  Trade  Combinations,  and 
ought  to  be  widely  read.  The  writer  in  the 
Quarterly  points  out,  as  we  have  already  done, 
the  effects  produced  by  the  trammels  of  the  early 
guilds,  and  proceeds  to  show  the  sums  of  money 
that  have  been  wasted  in  strikes.  Thus,  the 
spinners’  strike,  in  Manchester,  in  1810,  cost  a 
loss  in  wages  of  300,000L  and  tbe  men  returned 
to  work  without  in  any  case  obtaining  an  advance. 
By  another  strike,  in  the  same  place,  in  1829, 
250,000^.  were  lost  in  wages,  and  the  men  re- 
turned to  work  at  a considerable  reduction. 
During  the  Preston  strike  of  1853,  the  funds  con- 
tributed by  operatives,  during  the  thirty-six  weeks 
it  lasted,  amounted  to  97,000^. ! Nevertheless,  the 
workpeople  went  back  to  work  without  the  ten 
per  cent,  increase  they  had  asked  for.  “ The  loss 
in  wages  by  the  operatives  during  the  strike  was 
a quarter  of  a million  sterling,  and  the  total 
amount  of  the  loss  to  all  parties  involved  in  the 
struggle  was  upwards  of  half  a million  ! ” 

^ For  a long  time  each  fresh  improvement  caused 
riots  amongst  the  operatives,  and  these  in  their 
turn  produced  further  improvements.  Moreover, 
with  inac'hiiiery  came  advantage  to  the  operatives. 

In  whatever  counties  machinery’  is  the  most  per- 
fect, there  production  is  the  greatest,  and  tlie 
remuneration  paid  for  wages  is  the  highest.” 

The  last  strike  against  inacldnery  was,  oddly 
enough,  that  of  the  Amalgamated  Engineers,  who 
live  by  the  manufacture  of  machinery  : — 

“lo  1853  the  Engineers’  Union  commenced  an  agitation 
throughout  the  country  to  put  an  end  to  overtime  and 
piecework,  and  to  procure  a reduction  of  the  hours 
of  labour,  and  the  abandonment  of  machine-making 
machines.  Among  other  things,  the  men  required  of  the 
masters  ‘ the  unconditional  discharge  of  all  labourers,  or 
such  class  of  persons  engaged  in  working  planing- 
machines,  or  tools  of  a similar  character,  and  the  employ- 
ment in  their  stead  of  mechanics,  members  of  the  union.’ 
This  proposal  was  similar  to  that  of  the  Millwrights’ 
Union  in  1824,  when  they  prohibited  even  a grindstone 
being  turned  save  by  a regnlar  journeyman  millwright,  at 
two  guineas  a week.  To  the  demands  made  by  the  Amal- 
gamated Engineers,  the  masters  replied  by  insisting  on 
the  mechanics  and  others  in  their  employment  signing  a 
document  repudiating  any  connection  with  llie  union.  A 
turn-out  was  the  consequence.  The  masters  saw  before 
them  tlie  prospect  of  a heavy  loss;  hut  as  both  tlieir 
capital  and  profits  were  at  stake,  and  as  it  was  necessary 
to  determine  whether  they  or  their  men  were  to  govern  in 
the  engineers’  shops,  they  fought  the  battle  out.  Steam 
was  set  to  work  to  do  its  utmost,  new  labour-saving 
machines  were  invented,  and  many  workmen  not  belong- 
mg  to  the  union  came  in,  some  of  them  unskilled,  who 
thus  gained  .1  footing  in  the  trade.  The  result  was,  that 
after  filteen  weeks’  idlene.ss,  and  a loss  of  some  43,noo/. 
the  men  consented  to  go  back  to  work  at  the  old  wages, 
but  under  considerably  more  stringent  conditions  than 
before.  This  was  all  that  the  engineers  gained  by  their 
strike.”  ^ 

Tbe  building-trades,  united  in  a powerful  union, 
li.ave  made  many  attempts  to  keep  up  wao-es  by 
strikes: — ° 


For  instance,  in  1833,  the  building  trades  of  Manches- 
ter served  a requisition  on  the  masters  calling  upon  them 
to  abandon  the  practice  of  erecting  buildings  on  the 
system  of  sub-contracts.  The  masters  complied,  but  the 
concession  only  led  to  fresh  demands  on  the  part  of  the 
workmen,  who  proceeded  to  issue  a series  of  regulations 
requiring  the  masters  to  abide  by  certain  rules  respecting 
the  equalization  of  wages,  the  machinery  they  were  to 
employ,  the  number  of  apprentices  they  were  to  take, 
e<c.  &c.  The  masters  again  complied;  but  the  workmen 
proceeded  to  even  more  dictatorial  measures,  such  as 
levying  fines  upon  their  employers  when  they  had  violated 
any  regulation  of  the  Union,  ordering  the  masters  to 
appear  before  them  at  their  meetings,  and  demanding 
Them  to  dismiss  or  to  take  back  such  and  such  workmen, 
and  obey  such  and  such  rules.  Non-compliance  with 
the,-e  tyrannical  decrees  was,  in  several  instances,  fol- 
lowed  by  an  immediate  strike  of  all  thehandsin  the  shop. 
The  employers  at  length  formed  themselves  into  an 
Association  for  mutual  defence,  being  unable  longer  to 
endure  restriction.s  which  threatened  to  involve  them  in 
ultimate  ruin.  TJiey  accordingly  determined  to  employ 
no  workman  unless  he  signed  a declaration  that  he  did 
not  belong  to  a trades’  union.  A general  turn-out  was 
the  consequence,  and  it  lasted  six  months,  during  which 
vast  building  operations  carried  on  in  Liverpool  and 
Manchester  were  almost  entirely  suspended.  No  attempt 


whatever  had  been  made  by  the  masters  to  reduce  the 
wages  of  their  workmen,  or  to  interfere  witli  any  one  of 
their  usual  practices  or  privileges.  The  pay  of  the  brick- 
layers had  even  been  increased  throe  shillings  weekly  a 
short  time  before  the  strike  took  place;  for  the  building 
trade  was  brisk,  and  the  masters  desired  to  attract  work- 
men Into  their  employment.  Good  hands  were  enabled  to 
earn  as  much  as  thirty- five  shillings  a week  during  the 
summer  months.  The  men  were  well  supported  during 
their  strike,  their  brethren  in  the  building  trades  all  over 
England  forwarding  liberal  contributions.  Not  less  than 
I8,000f.  was  received  in  this  way.  The  sacrifice  which  the 
operatives  made  in  wages  during  the  six  months  they 
remained  idle  was  at  least  72,00ii/. ; and  as  there  was  no 
prospect  of  the  masters  acceding  to  their  pvopoi-als,  tlie 
combination  was  voted  a nuisance,  and  tlie  men  went 
back,  entreating  to  be  employed  upon  the  old  terms. 
But  many  of  the  buildings  formerly  in  progress  had  by 
this  time  been  discontinued ; a considerable  number  of 
fresh  labourers  had  been  brought  from  distant  parts  of 
the  country ; and  machinery  had  been  introduced  to  per- 
form certain  parts  of  labour  to  which  it  could  be  applied, 
Thus  only  a proportion  of  the  former  hands  could  be  taken 
on;  and  many  of  them  never  recovered  from  the  misery 
into  which  they  had  Slink,  or  from  the  habits  of  idleness 
and  dissipation  which  tliey  had  acquired,  during  the 
period  of  the  strike.” 

In  Irelantl,  the  writer  show’s,  some  trades  have 
been  ruined  by  successful  strikes.  Capital  flies 
from  turbulence,  and  gives  its  aid  only  where 
security  and  freedom  are  assured.  The  following 
table  is  printed  to  show  that  “a  steady  increase 
has  taken  place  in  the  wages  of  workmen  em- 
ployed in  the  building  trades  in  Loudon  during 
the  last  thirty  years.” 


ANNUAL  WAGES  PER  WEEK. 


Description  of  Workmen, 

I82f). 

1839. 

1349. 

1859. 

s. 

a. 

Masons  

28 

Bricklayers 

38 

30 

Carpenters 

Joiners 

30 

Plasterers  

28 

Painters  

28 

Plumbers 

30 

Labourers 

18 

18 

18 

20 

” This  increase  in  wages  has  taken  place  without 
strikes,  and  is  attributable  simply  to  tiic  increased  demand 
for  labour,  arising  from  various  cau.ses.  It  is,  however, 
worthy  of  remark,  that  the  increase  in  the  money  rate  of 
wages  does  not  represent  tlie  actual  increase,  which  can 
only  be  duly  estimated  by  taking  into  consideration  the 
quantity  of  necessities  which  the  money  earned  will  pur- 
cliase.  During  the  period  referred  to,  the  average  price 
ofbread  iias  been  reduced  from  gd.  to  6d.  tlie  4 lb.  loaf ; 
sugar  from  7jd.  to  4ld.  per  lb. ; tea  from  6s.  to  3s.  6d.  j 
soap  from  "d.  to  4d. ; and  coals  from  about  3/.  to  iL  5s. 
the  ton.  If,  therefore,  the  increase  in  money  wages, 
together  with  the  reduction  in  the  price  of  necessaries,  be 
taken  into  account,  it  will  be  found  that  the  men  em- 
ployed in  the  building  trades  of  the  metropolis  have, 
witliin  the  last  thirty  years,  secured  an  increase  remu- 
neration for  their  labour  equivalent  from  30  to  40  per 
cent.” 

The  article  in  the  Edinburgh  deals  with  the 
“secret  organization  of  trades,”  and  its  object  is 
to  show  that  the  operation  of  the  trades’  unions  is 
fatal  to  the  political  and  social  iuterests  of  all 
within  their  sphere.  The  w'riter  says: — 

"Their  aim  and  object  is,  in  every  case  wliich  we  have 
been  enabled  to  investigate,  to  slinl  theaction  of  superior 
physical  strength,  moral  industry,  or  intelligent  skill ; to 
depress  the  best  workman  in  order  to  protect  the  inferior 
workman  from  competition;  to  create  barriers  which  no 
society-man  can  surmount,  aud  which  few  non-society- 
mcn  dare  to  assail ; and,  in  short,  to  apply  all  the  fallacies 
of  the  protective  system  to  labour.  Such  a system  injures 
first  the  individual,  whom  it  robs  of  a free  market  for  his 
labour;  secondly,  the  class  of  manufactures  to  which  he 
belongs  by  increasing  the  cost  and  dimini.shing  the  efli- 
ciency  of  the  workmen;  and,  lastly,  the  nation  at  large, 
by  curtailing  the  productive  power,  and  consequently  the 
wealth,  of  the  community.” 

It  is  stated  that,  according  to  the  best  accessible 
authorities,  the  trades’  unions  In  the  kingdom  are 
not  fewer  than  2,000,  comprising  600,000  incin- 
hers,  and  commanding  a fimd  of  300,0007.  If  wo 
suppose  each  member  to  have  three  persons  de- 
pendent on  him,  it  would  appear  that  nearly  two 
and  a half  millions  of  tbe  working  population  are 
regulated  by  their  own  special  laws.  A large 
number  of  instances  are  given  to  show  the  despo- 
tism exercised  by  trades’  unions  towards  those 
who  are  not  of  their  body,  and.  the  writer  sums 
up  in  the  words  of  the  Haudloom  Commissioners’ 
report : — 

" AVe  believe  that  if  this  state  of  things  is  to  continue,  we 
shall  not  retain  the  industry,  the  skill,  or  the  capital  on  ■ 
wliich  our  maTiufacturing. superiority,  and  with  that  supe- 
riority ouv  power,  and  almost  our  existence,  as  a nation 
depends.  But,  though  we  believe  in  the  truth  of  these 
premises,  they  are  not  the  grounds  on  which  we  wish  now 
to  proceed.  Our  immediate  object  is  to  give  fiecdom  to 
tbe  labourer ; and  we  firmly  believe  that  as  soon  as  he  is 
made  master  of  his  own  conduct,  he  will  use  his  liberty 
in  the  way  most  useful  not  only  to  himself,  but  to  the  rest 
of  the  community.” 

Avoiding  the  revival  of  restrictions,  we  must 
roly  on  gradual  effects  of  education,  urging  on 
masters  that  they  should  not  entrench  themselves 
too  sternly  behind  what  they  may  consider  tlieir 
rights,  but  by  cordiality  and  frank  explanation 
seek  to  remove  causes  of  dissatisfaction.  \Ve  agree 
with  Lord  Ellesmere, that  “the  working  classes  of 
this  country  are  disposed  to  reward  with  their 


goodwill  aud  allection  those  to  whom,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  they  attribute  similar  feelings  towards 
themselves.” 


GLASGOW  NEW  WATERWORKS. 

GL.iSOOW  is  at  length  to  be  supplied  with  a 
purer  water  than  it  has  had  heretofore.  Tbe  new 
works,  works  of  great  magnitude  and  cost,  were 
opened  on  Friday,  the  14th,  by  the  Queen.  Under 
the  powers  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  obtained  iu 
July,  1855,  water  is  brought  from  Loch  Katrine, 
lying  at  an  elevation  of  360  feet  above  the  sea. 
The  district  of  thirty-four  miles  in  extent  which 
intervenes  between  the  loch  and  the  city  has  been 
penetrated  by  tunnels,  crossed  by  aqueducts,  or 
traversed  by  iron  pipes,  in  the  execution  of  the 
necessary  works  for  ultimately  conveying  to  the 
city  fifty  million  gallons  of  water  per  day. 

The  tunnel  into  which  the  water  of  Loch 
Katrine  is  to  flow  is  8 feet  in  diameter,  2,325 
yards  in  length,  and  GOO  feet  below  the  summit 
of  the  mountain  under  which  it  passes.  It  is  the 
first  of  a series  of  seventy  distinct  tunnels,  of  the 
same  diameter,  which  measure  iu  the  aggi’egate 
13  miles  iu  length,  the  longest  being  at  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  works,  aud  2,650  yards 
in  length. 

Loch  Katrine,  Loch  Venacher,  and  Loch  Drun- 
kie,  are  all  laid  under  contribution,  either  for  the 
supply  of  the  city,  or  for  affording  an  increased 
and  more  regular  supply  in  dry  seasons  to  the 
river  Tcith  below  Loch  Venacher,  as  compensa- 
tion for  the  privilege  of  diverting  50,000,000 
gallons  of  water  per  day  to  Glasgow.  The  total 
area  of  these  lochs  is  upwards  of  -1-,000  acres,  and 
the  available  capacity  within  the  [limits  to  which 
they  may  be  drawn  off  is  1,600,000,000  cubic  feet 
of  water. 

The  works  have  been  about  three  years  and  six 
months  in  course  of  execution,  under  the  manage- 
ment of  Mr.  John  Frederic  Bateman,  engineer, 
and  have  given  employment  to  about  3,000  men 
in  tbe  country  for  a large  portion  of  that  time, 
besides  ironfounders  and  mechanics  engaged  iu 
the  manufacture  of  the  iron  pipes,  and  in  the 
various  iron  work  and  machinery  connected  with 
the  works.  The  cost  of  construction  of  the  new 
works  will  be  between  600,0007.  and  700,0007. 
and  the  total  cost  of  the  undertaking  to  the  citj', 
including  the  purchase  of  the  works  of  the  former 
water  comp.anies,  compensation  for  land,  water 
privileges,  and  other  expenses,  will  he  nearly 
1,500,0007.  The  present  population  of  the  city 
and  suburbs  to  be  supplied  with  water  extends  to 
upwards  of  500,000. 

The  drainage  area  of  Loch  Katrine  is  23,800 
acres,  and  of  Loch  Yeuacber  and  Loch  Drunkie 
23,000  acres,  making  a total  of  4-5,800  acres.  On 
this  the  average  fall  of  rain  is  between  70  and  80 
inches  per  annum.  That  which  falls  on  the  col- 
lecting ground  of  Loch  Katrine  is  about  80  inches 
on  the  average  of  five  years’  observations.  If  all 
the  water  which  flows  from  the  mountain-sides 
into  Loch  Katrine  w’ere  impounded  it  would 
afford  a regular  daily  supply  of  80,000,000  or 
90,000,000  gallons.  The  storage  which  is  pro- 
vided by  the  works  which  have  been  executed  is 
equal  to  50,000,000  gallons  per  day  for  120  days 
without  rain.  It  is  obtained  by  raising  the  water 
by  proper  masonry  and  sluice-gates  at  the  outlet 
four  feet  above  the  ordinary  summer  level,  and  by 
drawing  it  down,  if  necessary,  to  three  feet  below 
that  level,  giving  seven  feet  in  depth  in  all.  'The 
requisite  storage  for  compensation  to  the  river 
Tcith,  which  consists  of  a regular  guaranteed 
quantity  per  day,  is  obtained  by  raising  Loch 
Venacher  5 feet  8 inches  above  its  ordinary  sum- 
mer level,  and  drawing  it  down  G feet,  giving 
11  feet  8 inches  in  all,  and  by  raising  Loch  Duu- 
kie  30  feet.  The  works  at  the  outlets  of  the 
lakes  arc  interesting  and  important. 

The  aqueduct  from  Loch  Katrine  to  Glasgow  is 
about  thirty-four  miles  In  length,  ten  or  eleven  of 
which  consist  ofridges  of  rock  of  the  hardest  de- 
scription, forming  the  spurs  of  Ben  Lomond, 
which  towers  to  3,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
works,  'riirough  these  ridges,  in  a tolerably 
straight  direction,  the  aqueduct  is  carried  prin- 
cipally by  tunnelling,  the  tunnels  being,  as  we 
have  said,  eight  feet  in  diameter,  and  having  a 
fall  of  ten  inches  in  the  mile.  Across  three  deep 
and  wide  valleys  the  water  is  conveyed  by  cast- 
iron  pipes  four  feet  in  diameter,  with  a fall  of  five 
feet  per  mile;  and  at  the  distance  of  about 
twenty-si.x  miles  from  Loch  Katriue,  near  Mug- 
dock  Castle,  a large  reservoir  of  about  seventy 
acres  in  extent,  and  containing  500,000,000 
gallons  of  water,  has  been  constructed.  From  this 
reservoir,  the  surface  of  which  is  311  feet  above 
the  sea,  the  w'ater  is  taken  to  the  city  by  two 
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lines  of  cast-iron  pipes,  eacli  three  feet  in  diameter, 
one  being  about  seven,  and  the  other  eight  railp 
in  length.  Of  the  twenty-six  miles  which  He 
between  Loch  Katrine  and  the  service  reservoir, 
thirteen  miles  are  tunnelling,  three  and  three- 
quarter  miles  are  iron  piping,  and  the  remainder, 
where  the  ground  has  been  cut  open,  is  an  arched 
aqueduct  of  eight  feet  in  diameter,  having  the 
same  inclination  as  the  tunnels.  Where  the 
ground  has  been  excavated  it  is  filled  in  again 
over  the  aqueduct,  which  is  covered  throughout, 
and  the  surface  restored  to  its  original  condition. 
In  the  Loch  Katrine  tunnel,  and  generally  in  the 
mica  slate,  the  ordinary  average  pro_gi*ess  was 
about  five  yards  in  a mouth.  In  drilling  the 
holes  for  blasting  the  rock  with  gunpowder,  a 
fresh  drill  or  chisel  was  required  for  every  inch  in 
depth  upon  the  average.  About  sixty  drills  were 
coustantly  in  use  at  each  face,  and  the  cost  of 
gunpowder  alone  was  from  27s.  to  SOs.  per  lineal 
yard.  There  are  twenty-five  important  iron  and 
masonry  aqueducts  over  rivers  and  ravines,  some 
60  and  80  feet  in  height,  with  arches  of  30  feet, 
50  and  90  feet  in  span  ; and,  in  addition  to  about 
forty-six  miles  of  new  pipes  within  the  city  for 
distributing  the  water  to  the  inhabitants,  there 
are  about  twenty  miles  of  large  cast-iron  pipes  of 
3 feet,  3 feet  6 inches,  and  4 feet 
diameter,  for  conveying  the  water  to  the  city. 

Amongst  the  resident  engineers  and  inspectors 
should  especially  he  mentioned  Mr.  George  H. 
Hill,  Mr.  James  Gale,  and  Mr.  Alfred  Moore. 


adorned  the  interval,  has  done  more  to  unfold 
its  principles,  assert  Its  purity,  aud  promote  its 
duration  ? Here,  then,  under  the  cope  of  Heaven  j 
here,  on  this  lovely  eminence ; here,  beneath  the 
walls  of  the  capitol  of  old  Massachusetts  j here, 
within  the  site  of  those  fair  New  England  villagesj 
here,  in  the  near  vicinity  of  the  graves  of  those 
who  planted  the  germs  of  all  this  palmy  growth  ; 
here,  within  the  sound  of  sacred  hells, — we  raise 
this  monument,  with  loving  hearts,  to  the  states- 
man, the  patriot,  the  fellow-citizen,  the  neigh- 
bour, the  friend.  Long  may  it  guard  the  approach 
to  these  halls  of  council ! long  may  it  look  out 
upon  a prosperous  country  ! and,  if  days  of  trial 
and  disaster  should  come,  aud  the  arm  of  flesh 
should  fail,  doubt  not  that  the  monumental  form 
would  descend  from  its  pedestal,  to  stand  in  the 
front  rank  of  the  peril,  and  the  bronze  lips  repeat 
the  cry  of  the  living  voice — ‘ Liberty  and  Union ! 
now  and  for  ever,  oue  and  inseparable  !’  ” 


in  the  present  edifice.  The  estimated  cost  of  the 
fabric  is  about  7,000/.  of  which  4,000/.  have 

already  been  subscribed. Hougham  Church, 

which  had  fallen  into  a state  of  great  dilapida- 
tion, has  lately  undergone  a renovation.  A new 
tower  has  been  built,  at  an  expense  of  325/.  laid 
out  by  Mr.  Steriker  Finnis ; and  increased  accom- 
modation has  been  found  for  the  parishioners. 

Fenstanton.—Uhe  following  tenders,  for  repew- 
ing  and  restoring  the  interior  of  the  parish 
church  here,  were  received  on  the  4th  inst.  Mr. 
R.  Hutchinson,  of  Huntingdon,  architect : — 

Seats  and  Seats  and  Screens 
Screens 
e.xecuted 
in  Oak. 

Matthews,  Elm,  Wisbech  jfQlS  0 0 

Riiigham,  Ipswich  QOO  0 0 

Thody  & Clayton,  Cam- 


INAUGURATION  OF  THE  WEBSTER 
STATUE,  BOSTON,  U.S. 

Ov  this  occasion,  September  the  17th,  the  statue 
was  transferred  to  the  city,  and  Mr.  Everett, 
amongst  others,  delivered  an  eloquent  oration, 
which  occupied  an  hour  and  three  quarters. 

What  citizen  of  Boston,”  said  he  in  the  course 
of  it,  “as  he  accompanies  the  stranger  round  our 
streets,  guiding  him  through  our  busy  thorough 
fares,  to  our  wharfs  crowded  with  vessels  which 
range  every  sea  and  gather  the  produce  of  every 
climate— up,  to  the  dome  of  the  capitol,  which 
commands  as  lovely  a landscape  as  can  delight  the 
eye  or  gladden  the  heart, — will  not,  as  he  calls  his 
attention  at  least  to  the  statues  of  Franklin  and 
Webster,  exclaim  j — ‘ Boston  takes  pride  in  her 
natural  position  : she  rejoices  in  her  beautiful  en- 
virons : she  is  grateful  for  her  material  prosperity} 
hut  richer  than  the  merchandize  stored  in  pala- 
tial warehouses,  greener  than  the  slopes  of  sea- 
girt islets,  lovelier  than  this  encircling  panorama 
of  land  and  sea,  of  field  and  hamlet,  of  lake  and 
stream,  of  garden  and  grove,  is  the  memory  of  her 
sons,  native  and  adopted, — the  ch.aracter,  services, 
and  fame  of  those  who  have  benefited  and  adorned 
their  day  and  generation.  Our  children,  and  the 
schools  at  which  they  are  trained,  our  citizens  aud  the 
services  they  have  rendered ; — those  are  our  jewels 
— these  are  abiding  treasures.’  Yes,  your  long 
rows  of  quarried  granite  may  crumble  to  the  dust ; 
the  cornfields  in  yonder  villages,  ripening  to  the 
sickle,  may,  like  the  plains  of  stricken  Lombardy 
a few  weeks  ago,  be  kneaded  into  bloody  clods  by 
the  maddening  wheels  of  artillery  : this  populous 
city,  like  the  old  cities  of  Etruria  and  the 
Campagna  Romagna,  may  be  desolated  by  the 
pestilence  which  walketh  in  darkness,  may  decay 
with  the  lapse  of  time;  and  the  busy  mart,  which 
now  rings  with  the  joyous  din  of  trade,  become  as 
lonely  and  still  as  Carthage  or  Tyre,  as  Babylon 
and  Nineveh  j but  the  names  of  the  great  and  good 
shall  survive  the  desolation  and  the  ruin ; the 
memory  of  the  wise,  the  brave,  the  patriotic  shall 
never  perish.  Yes,  Sparta  is  a wheat-field;  a 
Bavarian  prince  holds  court  at  the  foot  of  the 
Acropolis;  the  travelling  virtuoso  digs  for  marbles 
in  the  Roman  Forum  and  beneath  the  ruins  of  the 
Temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus;  hut  Lycurgus  and 
Leonidas,  aud  Miltiades  and  Demosthenes,  and 
Cato  and  Tully,  ‘still  live  ;’  and  He  still  lives,  and 
all  the  great  and  good  shall  live  in  the  heart  of 
ages,  while  marble  and  bronze  shall  endure ; aud 
when  marble  and  bronze  have  perished,  they  shall 
‘still  live ’ in  the  memory,  so  long  as  men  shall 
reverence  Law,  and  honour  Patriotism,  and  love 
Liberty  !” 

Mr.  Everett  thus  closed  his  address : — 

“ Two  hundred  and  twenty-nine  years  ago,  this 
day,  our  beloved  city  received,  from  the  General 
Court  of  the  Colony,  the  honoured  name  of  Boston. 
On  the  long  roll  of  those  whom  she  lias  welcomed 
to  her  nurturing  bosom  is  there  a man  who 
shines  with  a brighter  lustre  than  bis?  Seventy- 
two  year.s  ago,  this  day,  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  was  tendered  to  the  acceptance  of 
the  people  by  George  Washington.  Who  of  all 
the  gifted  aud  patriotic  of  the  land,  that  have 


THE  DRAINAGE  OF  HULL. 

With  reference  to  a paragraph  on  this  subject 
in  a recent  number,  our  informant  says  that  he 
was  misdirected  as  to  the  division  on  the  drainage 
question,  the  munbers  being  19  to  15,  instead  of 
29  to  15.  Mr.  Butler,  it  should  he  mentioned,  is 
the  assistant  surveyor  of  the  board.  The  surveyor 
is  Mr.  R.  A.  Marillier. 

The  above  division  was  not  for  and  against  the 
plan,  but  whether  a rate  should  he  laid  as  the 
works  progress ; or  that  the  board  should  again 
apply  to  the  Secretary  of  State  to  borrow  the 
money  for  a term  of  twenty  years; — the  Local 
Board  having,  in  October,  1858,  adopted  the  plan 
by  38  to  7 votes;  the  7 votes  being  for  Mr 
Hawksley’s  plan. 

Mr.  Marillier  sends  us  the  following,  as  an  out 
line  of  the  history  of  the  West  District  Drainage 
Question  in  Hull : — 

“ In  March,  1853,  Mr.  W.  Clark,  who  was  at 
that  time  surveyor  to  the  Board,  and  now  is 
engineer  to  the  Municipal  Commissioners  of  Cal- 
cutta, presented  a report  to  the  Local  Board, 
recommending  a system  of  drainage.  He  con- 
sidered that  efficient  drainage  could  not  be 
obtained  without  the  assistance  of  pumping. 
This  plan  was  subsequently  approved  by  Mr. 
Austin,  engineer  to  the  General  Board  of  Health. 
On  Mr.  Clark’s  leaving  for  India,  Mr.  Newman 
succeeded  him.  In  June,  1855,  ho  reported  on 
the  subject,  confirming  Mr.  Clark’s  views.  In 
May  of  last  year  I was  called  upon  to  report  on 
the  same  subject : the  plan  1 proposed  was  very 
similar  to  Mr.  Clark’s.  About  the  same  date  Mr, 
Butler  seut  in  a plan,  and  laid  it  down  as  a prin- 
ciple that  the  town  could  he  drained  without  re- 
sorting to  pumping.  Mr.  Hawksley  was  subse- 
quently called  in,  and  in  October  of  last  year  sent 
in  a report,  and  recommended  a plan  somewhat 
different  from  the  others  before  the  Board,  but 
agreeing  with  Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Newman,  and  my- 
self, in  considering  that  ste.am-power  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  ensure  efficient  drainage. 
Shortly  after  this  period,  the  Board  resolved  to 
carry  out  Mr.  Butler’s  idan.  The  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department  was  then  applied 
to  for  his  sanction  to  borrow  money,  on  security 
of  the  rates,  for  carrying  it  out.  The  plans  were 
by  him  put  into  Mr.  Ranger’s  hands  for  examina- 
tion, and,  from  the  report  he  made,  were  by  him 
(the  Secretary  of  State)  returned  to  the  Board 
for  ‘ reconsideration.’  ” 
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THE  WESTMINSTER  BELL. 

Sir, — In  your  notice  of  the  bell,  given  in  last 
week’s  number  of  the  Builder,  I am  made  to 
assign  only  one  cause  for  the  fracture,  and  to 
leave  out  the  one  which  I regard  as  the  principal  r 
perhaps  you  will  therefore  allow  me  to  state  that 
the  primary  cause  was,  in  my  opinion,  the  ex- 
cessive weight  and  fall  adopted  for  the  clock- 
hammer;  which  struck  the  bell  with  seven  times 
greater  force  than  that  which,  according  to  my 
views,  published  before  the  first  bell  was  broken, 
should  be  capable  of  bringing  the  full  tone  out  of 
a bell  of  tills  weight,  providing  its  proportions 
were  of  the  first  order.  E.  T.  Losebt. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Bound. — On  the  11th  ulb.  the  new  church  at 
Lound,  near  East  Retford,  was  consecrated  by  the 
Bishop  of  Lincoln.  The  building,  which  has  been 
erected  at  the  expense  of  Miss  Burnaby,  the  site 
being  the  gift  of  F.  Walker,  esq.  both  being 
residents,  is  Early  English  in  character,  and  of 
red  brick,  with  stone  dressings,  having  a south 
porch  of  open  woodwork,  and  a bell-cot  on  the 
west  gable.  The  plan  is  a parallelogram,  45  feet 
by  19  feet  G inches.  The  roof  is  high-pitched, 
framed  with  open  timbers ; and  the  interior  is 
fitted  up  with  low,  open  seats — pulpit,  altar- 
rails,  &C- — the  whole  being  of  deal,  stained  and 
varnished.  Mr.  J.  G.  Weightman,  of  Sheffield, 
was  the  architect ; and  Mr.  W.  Bows,  of  Gringley, 
the  builder. 

Dover. — A site  has  been  decided  on  for  the 
erection  of  the  new  church  of  St.  James,  in  a 
large  meadow  at  the  foot  of  the  Castle-hill, 
Eaathrook.  Its  cost  is  600/.  which  have  already 
been  provided  by  subscription.  The  new  church 
will  be  from  a design  of  Mr.  Talbot  Bury,  archi- 
tect. It  will  have  a lofty  spire,  and  is  to  con- 
tain 1,400  sittings — more  than  double  the  number 


FRIENDLY  SOCIETIES  AND  INSURANCE 
OF  TOOLS. 

Sfe, — My  experience  of  twenty-five  years  proves 
to  me  that  the  much-abused  friendly  trade  societies 
are  the  best  for  insuring  workmen’s  tools  by  tire. 
About  six  years  ago  we  had  a policy  from  the 
County  Fire  and  Life  Insurance  office,  Blackfriars  : 

from  that  office  we  were  transferred  to . Two 

years  ago  we  had  a member  who  lost  his  tools  by 
fire,  amounting  to  little  less  than  10/.  We  were 
insured  for  200/.  for  which  we  paid  21s.  per  cent, 
besides  duty.  Being  one  of  the  trustees,  I took  a 
detailed  list  of  the  tools  lost  to  the  office,  and 
produced  our  hooks  and  rules  to  , the  sur- 

veyor, to  satisfy  him  that  the  man  was  good  on 
the  books.  Alter  some  time  we  were  informed 
that  4/.  was  the  amount  due  to  us.  We  objected, 
and  for  six  months  longer  continued  corresponding 
first  with  the  office  then  with  the  surveyor.  Coming 
to  a resolution  not  to  receive  the  money  oft’ered, 
we  were  paid  6/.  and  some  odd  shillings,  being 
two-thirds  of  the  amount  claimed, — the  whole 
amount  having  been  paid  to  tlie  man  by  the 
society  some  time  previously.  This  was  the  treat- 
ment we  received  after  insuring  for  six  years, 
with  only  one  claim  during  this  time.  This  is 
only  one  good  object  amongst  several  others  all 
in  the  right  direction.  These  societies,  every- 
where spoken  against,  are  capable  of  improve- 
ment, as  all  things  are : they  have  existed  from 
early  time,  through  the  Freemasons  of  the  Church 
and  corporate  bodies;  and  lastly,  friendly  and 
trade  societies  existed  under  the  comhinatioii  laws. 
It  is  useless  to  bind  the  free-horn  mind  in  iron 
chains.  You  will  he  pleased  to  let  this  appear  in 
the  Builder. 

C.  Tatekeli,  Carpenter  and  Joiner. 


DEPUTATION  TO  THE  SECRETARY  FOR  : 
WAR. 

A DEPrTATioN  from  the  vestry  of  the  parish  of 
St.  Luke  waited,  on  Friday  aftcriioon  in  last  week,  i 
on  the  Secretary  for  War,  al^lhe  War-office,  Pall-  I 
mall,  with  respect  to  the  removul  of  a great  obstruc-  i 
tiou  in  the  King's-road,  Chelsea,  caused  by  the  I 
existence  of  a high  wall  which  separates  it  from  i 
the  Royal  Military  Asylum.  The  deputation  con-  i 
sisted  of  Mr.  Tite,  M.P.  and  Messrs.  Miles,  White-  i 
head,  Leete,  Hall,  Perry,  E.  V.  Symons,  G.  W.  ' 
Richards,  and  Lahee,  vestry  clerk. 

Mr.  Tite  having  introduced  the  deputation  to  ' 
the  right  hon.  gentleman,  observed  that  the  vestry  i 
were  exceedingly  anxious  to  remove  the  obstruc-  , 
tion  complained  of,  but  as  the  parish  was  an  ex- 
ceedingly poor  one,  they  wanted  the  right  hon. 
gentleman’s  htdp  to  enable  them  to  do  so.  For-  , 
merly  the  King’s-road  was  private,  and  had  bars  i 
I placed  across  it,  to  prevent  persons  from  passing ; : 
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but  thirty  years  ago  it  was  given  up  to  the  public, 
and  the  autliorities  of  the  parish,  seeing  that  the 
wall  of  the  Royal  Jlilitarj'  Asylum  hud  proved  a 
great  obstruotion,  used  every  exertion  to  get  it 
removed.  Behind  the  wall  itself  sheds  had  been 
erected,  and  a bouse,  which  was  not  a very  healthy 
one ; and  they  wished  the  authorities  of  the 
Chelsea  Asylum  to  take  the  wall  dowu,  and  they 
would  undertake  to  build  a new  one.  As  to  the 
land  which  they  required  to  widen  the  road,  and 
which  was  about  20  feet  beyond  where  the  wall 
now  stood,  the  vestry  thought  it  would  be  rather 
hard  to  ask  them  for  its  value,  but  they  were  pre- 
pared to  erect  a palisading  if  their  wishes  were 
complied  with.  If  given  up,  it  would  be  a con- 
tribution on  the  part  of  the  War-office  for  the 
benefit  of  the  public. 

Mr.  S.  Herbert  asked  wbat  the  quantity  of  land 
was,  or  what  was  its  value  ? 

Mr.  Tite  replied  that  it  was  about  a quarter  of 
an  acre;  and,  taking  its  value  at  1,500^.  per  acre, 
wovild  be  worth  350^. 

Mr.  Herbert  wished  to  know  what  the  parish 
authorities  proposed  to  do,  and  he  was  sure  those 
of  the  Chelsea  Asylum  would  be  disposed  to  go 
half-way. 

Mr.  Tite  replied  tliatthey  would  build  the  w’all, 
and  ho  hoped  the  War  Office  would  spare  a very 
poor  parish  the  expense  of  purchasing  the  land. 
They  were  entitled  to  that  exemption  on  public 
grounds,  for  they  had  already  done  a groat  deal 
to  improve  the  approaches  to  the  hospital.  He 
regretted  to  say — for  he  was  a member  of  the 
Bo.ard — that  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
would  not  do  anything,  and  their  only  hope, 
therefore,  was  to  havo  recourse  to  the  assistance 
of  the  right  hon.  gentleman. 

Mr.  Herbert  had  no  doi\bt  that  the  obstruction 
complained  of  was  a great  inconvenience,  nor  did 
he  think  thex'e  would  be  any  difficulty  about  the 
land,  because  it  belonged  to  a public  establish- 
ment. He  would  not,  however,  give  the  deputa- 
tion any  definite  answer,  because  he  should  lay 
the  matter  before  the  Commissiouers,  who  were 
trustees  In  the  matter. 

The  deputation  then  withdrew. 


ASTLEY  ABBOTT’S  CHURCH,  SALOP. 

As  architect  of  the  works  now  gobij  on  at  Astley 
Abbott’s  Church,  1 feel  calledupon  to  make  a fevv  remarks 
on  the  paragraph  which  appeared  iu  last  week’s  Builder 
on  this  subject. 

“ Looker  On  ” says  that  " the  stonework  was  renewed 
and  beautified  in  issG  and  IB.SS.”  This  consisted  in  the 
rebuilding  of  the  south  wall  of  the  nave,  and  in  the  addi- 
tion of  a porch  and  a bell-turret  at  the  west  end.  The  old 
walls  are  of  rubble;  but  the  new  work  is  of  squared 
masonry,  and  unlike  anything  suggested  by  the  original 
or  by  any  village  church  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  the 
whole  is  of  such  costly  character,  that  bad  it  been  thought 
desirable  to  do  so,  it  was  quite  out  of  the  que.stion  to 
attempt  to  continue  any  further  works  on  the  same  scale. 
Without  wishing  to  express  any  opinion  as  to  what  had 
already  been  done,  I thought  it  right  to  advise  that  the 
present  work  of  restoration  should  be  carried  on  rather  in 
conformity  with  the  original  character  of  the  building 
than  to  suitthe  late  additions.  There  were  other  reasons 
for  preserving  the  not  unusual  pitcli  of  the  old  roof, 
which,  though  rude,  was  massive  and  characteristic. 
The  works  now  in  progress  do  not  touch  the  chancel 
walls  or  roof.  Arthuu  W.  Blomfibi-d. 


SOCIETY  FOR  IMPROVING  THE  SOCIAL 
POSITION  OP  THE  BLIND. 

This  society,  of  which  we  have  already  spoken, 
is  making  steady  progress.  A house  has  been 
taken  in  the  Walworth-road,  and  classes  are 
opened  in  Peckhara,  Pimlico,  and  Paddington. 
Lectures  and  mnsical  meetings  are  also  arranged 
for.  On  the  18th,  a meeting  was  held  to  open 
the  Institution,  when  a report  was  read,  showing 
that  from  a very  humble  beginning  it  now  num- 
bers 150  warmly  interested  friends. 

The  report  went  to  say  : — 

*'  A serious  but  unavoidable  responsibility  has  been  in- 
curred by  the  committee  in  taking  extensive  premises  in 
a particularly  suitabte  locality,  and  admirably  adapted  for 
general  business  purposes,  in  order  to  establish  a base  of 
operation  from  which  their  future  efforts  will  be  directed 
to  all  parts  of  llie  United  Kingdom  ; for  the  fundamental 
principles  of  this  Society  are  to  assist  those  that  other 
institutions  cannot  possibly  relieve  from  local  causes, 
the  limited  nature  of  their  constitulions,  and  to  adopt  any 
measures  that  may  tend  to  alleviate  the  innumerable  trials 
of  blind  domestic  life,  hitherto  almost  overwhelmed  by 
society  in  general. 

A series  of  gratuitous,  interesting,  and  instructive  mis- 
cellaneous entertainments  for  the  blind  have  been  organ- 
ized, extending  over  the  ensuing  winter  until  Easter,  con- 
sisting of  twenty-four  lectures  on  various  subjects,  by 
clerical,  literary,  and  scientific  gentlemen  of  acknowledged 
ability  ; twelve  vocal  and  instrumental  performances,  at 
which  several  talented  blind  artistes  will  assist:  and 
eleven  social  evenings  for  interchange  of  thought  between 
the  blind  and  those  interested  in  their  welfare,  or  for 
select  readings;  comprising,  in  all,  acourse  of  intellectual 
recreation  hitherto  withheld  from  a heavily  afflicted  class, 
"thirsting  for  the  enjoyments  produced  by  the  exercise  of 
•reflective  faculties  and  social  friendly  intercourse.” 


Resolutlous  were  passed  to  the  effect,  first, — 

” That  the  existing  institutions  on  behalf  of  the  blind 
in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  are,  numerically,  totally  in- 
adequate to  the  mental,  physical,  and  general  require- 
ments of  that  afflicted  class,  there  being  upwards  of 
27.h0f)  out  of  30,000  unprovided  for  in  any  way  whatever 
by  public  efforts.” 

And  secondly, — 

“That  an  institution  based  on  principles  enabling  it  to 
extend  general  benefit  to  the  bliird  throughout  the  United 
Kingdom  is  absolutely  required.” 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  be'supporfced  as  it 
well  deserves. 


THE  STRIKE  IN  BRISTOL. 

COMiriTTAX.  TOR  INTIMIDATION. 

On  the  15tli,  three  members  of  the  union, 
named  Arthur  "White,  George  Clark,  and  George 
Clark  the  younger,  were  taken  for  examination 
before  Mr.  Edward  Sampson  and  Mr.  Frederick 
Tothill,  at  the  Lawford’s-gate  session-room,  upon 
a charge  of  having,  by  threats  and  intimidation, 
and  in  divers  other  ways,  molested  one  William 
Brown,  and  endeavoured  to  force  him  to  depart 
from  his  liiring  iu  the  service  of  one  John  YuUand, 
ns  a mason,  contrary  to  the  statute,  &c. 

Mr.  Ayre,  fori  he  prosecution,  stated  that  the  charge  was 
a criminal  one,  founded  on  the  provisions  of  the  (5  Geo. 
IV.  c.  J29,  s.  3,  wliich  enacted,  that  “ if  any  person  shall, 
by  violence  to  the  person  or  property,  or  by  threats  and 
intimidation,  or  by  molesting,  or  in  any  other  way  ob- 
structing, force  or  endeavour  to  force  any  journeyman, 
manufacturer,  workman,  or  other  person  hired  or  em- 
ployed in  any  manufacture,  trade,  or  business,  to  depart 
from  hi.s  liiring,  employment,  or  work,  &c. ; or  if  any 
person  shall  use  or  employ  violence  to  the  person  or 
property  of  another  by  threats  or  intimidation,  or  shall 
molest  or  in  any  way  obstruct  another  for  the  purpose  of 
forcing  or  inducing  such  person  to  belong  to  any 
club  or  association,  or  contribute  to  any  common  fund, 
&c.,  such  person  shall  be  imprisoned  and  kept  to  hard 
labour  for  any  term  not  exceeding  three  calendar  mouths.” 
The  facts,  as  gathered  from  a very  lengthened  examina- 
tion, were  these Some  time  ago  the  Bristol  masons, 
emulating  the  example  of  their  brethren  in  the  metro- 
polis, struck  ; but  instead  of  asking  for  an  abridgement  of 
the  hours  of  labour,  they  asked  for  a money  addition  of 
23.  per  week  to  their  wages.  After  standing  out  forsome 
time  the  masters  gave  in,  and  the  increased  wages  were 
agreed  to  be  paid  to  the  men,  and  have  since  been  paid. 
Mr.  Yulland  is  employed  upon  the  erection  of  a new 
county  lunatic  asylum  for  the  city  and  county  of  Bristol, 
at  Fishponds,  and  among  the  men  employed  by  him  were 
five  or  six  who  lived  in  the  suburbs,  and  do  not  belong  to 
the  union.  The  union  men  took  offence  at  this,  demanded 
the  immediate  dismissal  of  the  non-unionists,  and  on  Mr. 
Yulland,  who  considered  it  a tyrannic.al  proceeding,  re- 
fusing to  comply  with  their  demand,  they  again  struck. 
Since  then  the  non-union  men  have  been  assailed  in 
going  to  and  from  their  work  by  mobs  of  men,  women, 
and  boys,  who  hooted  and  yelled  at  them,  calling  them 
“ blacks,”  and  ” Yullaud’shounds,”  and  threatened  them 
with  personal  violence.  Mr.  Ayre  and  Mr.  Yulland  did 
not  ask  for  extreme  penalties,  but  it  was  necessary  that 
his  workpeople  should  be  protected.  The  magistrate  said 
the  wish  Mr.  Y'ulland  had  expressed  was  very  creditable 
to  his  feelings,  and  in  passing  judgment  they  would  take 
liis  recommendation  into  consideration.  It  could  not  be 
tolerated,  however,  that  a lot  of  workpeople,  who  claimed 
for  themselves  the  right  to  control  their  labour,  should 
assemble  together  to  deter  others  from  working  when  and 
for  whom  they  pleased.  The  sentence  upon  Arthur 
White  and  George  Clark  the  younger  was  that  they  be 
imprisoned  and  kept  to  hard  labour  in  Gloucester  gaol 
for  the  term  of  six  weeks.  George  Clark  the  elder  had 
not  been  quite  so  violent  as  the  others,  although  clearly- 
acting  with  them,  and  in  his  case  the  imprisonment  would 
only  be  for  one  month  to  hard  labour. 


^oolis  §lcmljcti. 

Uriiish  Timber  Trees : their  Rearing  and  snise- 
quent  Management,  cfc.;  with  Rii-eclians  for 
the  Measurement  and  Valuation  of  Standing 
Timber.  By  John  Bxenkarn,  Agricultural 
Engineer  and  Surveyor.  London  : Routlodge, 
Warue,  & Routledge,  Farringdon -street,  1859. 
The  purpose  of  this  practical  and  able  treatise  is 
to  instruct  those  interested  in  the  raising,  manage- 
ment, and  value  of  British  timber  trees,  in  w'oods, 
groves,  and  plantations.  It  is  divested  of  tech- 
nical phraseology  and  easily  understood,  while 
conveying  much  useful  and  reliable  information, 
not  only  as  to  the  trees  themselves,  but  also  on 
soils  and  situation,  the  general  improvement  of 
landed  estates  and  mountainous  districts,  and  on 
the  measurement  and  valuation  of  standing  timber. 

Mr.  Bleukaru  acquired  much  of  bis  experience 
on  the  extensive  Clumber  estates  of  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle,  to  whom  the  book  is  dedicated. 

Such  a work  as  this  wa.s  much  wanted,  inas- 
much as  previous  treatises  have  in  general  been 
overshadowed  with  matter  only  interesting  to  or 
appreciated  by  the  scientific  botanist,  while  the 
more  practical  and  useful  matter,  even  when  hunted 
out,  is  found  to  he  often  sadly  compressed,  or  cur- 
tailed, and  almost  unintelligible.  To  landed  pro- 
prietors, landscape  gardeners,  agricultural  engi- 
neers, architects,  surveyors  and  timber  valuers,  I 
auctioneers,  land  agents,  and  others  practically  I 


interested  in  landed  estates,  on  the  other  hand, 
this  cannot  but  be  esteemed  as  a valuable  and 
instructive  treatise,  indispensable,  indeed,  to  their 
respective  interests  in  landed  property. 

The  value  of  growing  timber  is  often  greatly 
underrated.  A correct  knowledge  of  such  mat- 
ters would,  in  many  instances,  prevent  much 
unnecessary  anxiety,  as  well  as  pecuniary  loss; 
particularly  when  it  is  considered  that  timber  is 
an  article  easily  converted  into  money,  and  is  a 
natural  production  that,  in  the  course  of  a few 
years,  at  the  cost  of  a trifling  outlay,  may  be 
replenished  with  greatly-increased  advantage.  It 
may  be  further  affirmed,  indeed,  that,  on  most 
large  estates,  a great  portion  of  the  timber  could 
be  cut  down,  to  the  benefit  of  the  trees  which  are 
left  standing. 

“An  acre  of  oak  woodland,  containing  100  loads 
of  timber  (which  is  a very  low  estimate),  is 
worth,”  says  the  author,  “650/.  at  a moderate 
computation ; and  fifty  acres  of  such  property 
would  thereupon  yield  32,500/.  worth  of  timber  ! 
Is  it  of  such  valuable  property  that  proprietors 
should  bo  careless  or  negligent  ? On  the  con- 
trary, what  an  incentive  it  offers  for  planting, 
without  taking  into  account  the  beauty  imparted 
to  the  landscape,  the  essentials  of  shelter  to  cattle, 
cover  for  game,  and  many  other  matters.  It  is  a 
well-known  fact,  that  estates  abounding  with  tim- 
ber will  command  a high  price,  aud  are  eagerly 
sought  after;  whilst  others,  although  possessing  a 
better  soil,  and  considered  more  eligible,  in  many 
respects,  are  often  disposed  of  with  difficulty, 
even  at  low  prices.” 

The  oak,  above  all  other  British  trees,  is  the 
king  of  the  forest  and  the  glory  of  England.  With 
reference  to  the  size  that  an  oak  will  attain  in  a 
given  number  of  yeai-s,  much  must  depend  on  the 
situation  and  soil. 

“ Three  thriving  oaks,  growing  on  a hard,  gravelly, 
and  poor  soil,  were  felled  in  Nottinghamshire,  which  on 
an  average  girled  15  feet  at  3 feet  from  the  ground,  and 
each  tree  contained  about  430  cubic  feet  of  timber.  The 
trees  were  planted  in  1692  or  1693,  and  were  above  149 
years  old  when  they  were  felled.  As  these  trees  were 
perfectly  sound,  and  yearly  increasing  in  size,  it  is  proba- 
ble tiiat,  had  they  been  suffered  to  remain  another  cen- 
tury, their  bulk  and  cubical  content  would  have  been 
increased  fully  by  one  .half.  The  value  of  the  trees  when 
cut  down  was  more  than  120/.  a sum  equal  to  308.  per 
acre  (without  taking  interest  into  account)  for  the  land 
they  occupied  during  the  149  years  of  their  growth— a 
reply  to  such  as  state,  without  consideration,  that  timber 
will  not  pay  the  rent  for  the  ground  it  occupies  or  injures 
by  its  shaiie.  For  the  first  fifty  years  the  land  would 
receive  little  injury  from  the  trees,  and  in  after- years  the 
acorns,  as  food  for  swine,  would  amply  compensate  for 
the  loss  of  herbage  under  the  trees.  But  the  land  on 
which  these  trees  grew  was  not  worth  15s.  an  acre  even 
at  the  present  high  rentals,  and  of  course  much  less 
valuable  wheu  the  trees  were  planted.” 

Again : — 

“I  am  acquainted  with  an  instance  of  a will  made 
many  years  ago  for  the  endowment  of  a school  in  the 
midland  counties,  in  which  the  testator  directs  a border 
to  be  raised  round  a plot  of  ground  on  wliich  the  building 
is  erected,  and  to  be  sown  with  acorns,  for  the  purpose  of 
rearing  oak-trees.  Those  which  were  to  remain  for  tim- 
ber he  directs  should  be  left  at  certain  distances  apart. 
When  tile  buildings  should  require  repairs  or  alterations 
some  of  the  trees  were  to  be  cut  down  and  sold,  and  the 
money  applied  to  that  purpose,  whilst  other  trees  should 
be  raised  in  their  stead  to  keep  up  the  succession.  At 
first  sight  this  appears  rather  an  uncertain  provision,  as 
no  other  was  marie  for  repairs ; but,  on  consideration,  it 
will  be  found  ample  for  the  purpose  intended.  During 
the  flrit  century  a substantial  building  would  require 
little  repair,  and  by  this  time  the  trees  would  have 
attained  an  average  cubical  bulk  of  1 oo  feet,  or  two  loads, 
at  least.  Suppose  twelve  such  trees  to  have  been  cut 
down,  and  their  value,  at  6/. 10s.  to  6/.  I5s.  per  load,  to 
have  amounted  to  156/.  only  a small  deduction  (for  which 
the  bark  and  tops  would  pay)  would  be  required  to  be 
made  for  expenses,  and  the  requisite  fund  is  at  once  pro- 
vided. The  plot  of  ground  alluded  to  is  two  acres,  and 
the  number  of  trees  from  thirty  to  forty.” 

Gentlemen  of  landed  estates,  even  where  it  is 
not  intended  that  the  timber  shall  be  cut  down, 
would  find  it  both  convenient  and  useful  to  have  a 
correct  valuation  of  the  trees,  on  which  they  could 
lay  their  bands  when  required:  it  must  be  satis- 
factory for  them  to  know  what  value  in  timber 
they  really  possess.  They  could  then  more  readily 
form  an  opinion  as  to  the  desirableness  of  a fall  at 
any  time,  and  to  what  extent  it  should  be  carried, 
and  also  to  what  extent  additional  planting  is 
required.  The  author  believes  that  in.  cases  of 
emergency  many  valuable  estates  have  been  sacri- 
ficed through  the  want  of  such  knowledge.  The 
expense  of  a proper  valuation  is  no  barrier  to  its 
being  made  on  any  estate,  large  or  small,  as  it 
would  be  in  proportion  to  the  actual  quantity  of 
timber  on  the  property,  and  a mere  trifling  per- 
centage on.  its  marketable  value. 

Even  before  employing  a valuer,  however,  in 
cases  of  emergency,  or  before  proceeding,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  enhance  the  value  of  uu  estate  by 
planting,  the  proprietor  ought  to  procure  and  to 
study  well  just  such  a practical  book  as  the 
present. 
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HUsccIfencir. 

NoETHAMPTO^fsnnjE  AncmiECxmAL  Society. 

■ — In  consequence  of  the  public  autumn  meeting  of 
the  Architectm-al  Society  of  the  .ycbdcaconry  of 
Northampton  having  been  hold  thisyear  at  Stam- 
ford, a meeting  of  the  members  was  held  in  the 
society’s  room,  Northampton,  when  the  report  for 
the  year  was  read.  The  Kcv.  Lord  Alwyne 
Compton  occupied  the  chair.  The  report  was  re- 
ceived and  adopted,  after  which  various  matters 
were  discussed,  but  no  important  business  was 
transacted. 

Postmen’s  Apparel. — The  authorities  at  the 
General  Post  Office,  we  are  glad  to  observe,  have 
wisely  come  to  the  determination  of  grancing  in 
future  to  the  letter  carriers,  itc.  two  coats,  instead 
of  one  as  heretofore  j one  of  a light  description  to 
be  worn  during  the  summer  months,  and  the 
other  of  a heavier  material,  to  serve  for  the 
winter.  These  coats  are  now  in  course  of  delivery. 
Our  readers  will  recollect  the  Builder's  expostula- 
tions with  the  Post  Ofiicc  authorities  on  this  sub- 
ject in  course  of  the  summer  just  past. 

St.  David’s  Congregational  CnuscH,  Lew- 
ISHAII-ROAD. — The  corner-stone  of  a new  Congre- 
gational Church  has  been  laid  in  the  Lewisham- 
road  by  the  Lord  Mayor.  The  church  will  be  de- 
dicated to  St.  David.  It  has  been  designed  by 
Mr.  H.  E.  Coe,  architect,  and  will  be  in  the  Deco- 
rated style.  It  will  consist  of  nave  and  aisles, 
with  transept  and  chancel,  and  the  tower,  through 
which  will  be  the  chief  entrance,  facing  the  high 
road,  is  to  be  surmounted  by  a spire  reaching  to 
the  height  of  160  feet  from  the  ground.  The  ma- 
terial is  Kentish  rag  with  Bath  stone  dressings. 

A NEW  Theatre  for  Canterbury.  — The 
theatre  at  Canterbury  having  been  bought  up  by 
a person  who  refuses  to  allow  it  to  he  used  as  a 
theatre,  the  City  council  have  agreed  to  give  a 
site  at  the  corner  of  the  market,  on  a lease  at  a 
nominal  rent,  in  order  that  a glass  and  iron  build- 
ing be  erected  thereon  for  theatrical  and  other 
purposes.  The  cricketers  and  others  have  pro- 
mised to  subscribe  between  l,000f.  and  2,000/.  the 
citizens  to  provide  the  remainder  of  the  sum  of 
upwards  of  2,000/.  required  for  the  erection  of  the 
building,  which  will  occupy  80  square  feet  of 
ground,  and  accommodate  1,050  persons.  The 
structure  will  be  117  feet  by  71  feet,  and  painted 
like  the  first  exhibition  building. 

Tree  School  for  Engraving  at  Paris. — 
The  Government  here,  says  the  Paris  corre- 
spondent of  the  Daily  Telegraph,  has  just  an- 
nounced the  establishment  of  a free  school  for 
teaching  drawing  and  engraving  on  wood.  The 
pupils  are  to  be  admitted  as  young  as  nine  years 
of  age,  and  the  course  of  study  is  to  occupy  eight 
hours  a day.  M.  Carbasson,  who  is  occupied  in 
illustrating  the  “ History  of  Painters,”  is  ap- 
pointed dr.awing-master,  and  M.  Pannemaker 
teacher  of  engraving.  This  is  a praiseworthy 
endeavour  to  aid  the  working  classes;  but  there  is 
the  standing  danger  with  respect  to  all  such 
schools,  namely,  the  production  of  a lai-ge  mass  of 
second  and  third-rate  artists,  who  lower  the 
standard  of  art,  and  starve  each  other.  The 
number  of  young  men  who  spend  tlie  prime  of 
their  life  in  qualifying  for  artists  and  architects, 
that  can  never  possibly  find  employment,  is  truly 
lamentable.  At  the  present  moment  there  is  a 
competition  going  on  at  the  Beaux  Arts  for  ad- 
mission into  the  architectural  school ; and  the 
proportion  of  the  candidates  to  the  vacancies  is 
more  than  three  to  one,  there  being  thirty  of  the 
latter  and  more  than  a hundred  of  the  former. 

The  Tower  of  CirRisTcnuEcu,  Newgate 
Street. — Sir ; Observing  that  a scall'old  had  been 
raised  about  the  tower  of  Christchurch,  Newgate- 
street,  I addressed  a too-hastily  penned  note  to 
your  contemporary,  the  Ciiy  Press,  simply  sng- 
gestiug  the  propriety  of  restoring  the  vases,  which 
originally  adorned  the  upper  stages  of  that  struc- 
ture; the  removal  of  which  vases,  Bartholomew 
laments,  "ruined  the  outline”  of  “one  of  the 
most  beautiful  campaniles  in  the  world.”  I am 
persuaded  that,  although  the  said  vases  contain 
but  a few  cubic  feet  of  stone,  you  will  not  con- 
sider them  too  trivial  for  remark,  as  it  is  quite 
certain  that  the  tower,  as  denuded  of  them,  pre- 
sents a far  more  unfinished  appearance  than  the 
work  of  the  renowned  man  and  boy, — the  Nelson 
Column  itself.  I do  not  know  if  the  work  is 
under  the  charge  of  an  architect : if  so,  surely  a 
fc\y  words  from  you  would  secure  the  desired 
object ; if  not,  I should  scarcely  think  that  the 
officers  of  the  parish  of  Christchurch  would  so 
little  emulate  the  example  of  those  of  St.  Michael, 
Cornhill,  as  to  neglect  what  remark  you  might 
make  on  the  subject.— S.  C.  11. 


Destruction  of  Hull  Theatre. — The  Theatre 
Royal,  Hull,  has  been  burnt  into  bare  walls.  The 
fire,  wliicli  was  the  second  within  a few  weeks, 
originated  in  the  private  room  of  the  lessee.  Most 
of  the  “ properties  ” were  destroyed.  The  build- 
ing was  insured  by  the  proprietors  to  the  extent 
of  8,000/.  but  not  the  wardrobe,  Sic. 

British  Museum:.— Mr.  John  Wilson,  who  has 
been  Messrs.  Baker’s  principal  foreman  of  works 
here  for  more  than  twenty  years,  has  been  ap- 
pointed, through  tlie  recommendation  of  Mr. 
Panizzi,  Mr.  Sidney  Srairkc,  and  others,  clerk  of 
the  works  in  the  room  of  Mr.  Dennison,  who  has 
held  that  appointment  for  twenty-four  years,  and 
who,  we  believe,  carries  with  him  in  his  retirement 
the  goodwill  and  esteem  of  all  who  have  had  occa- 
sion to  transact  business  with  him.  The  new 
appointment,  which  is  under  government,  entails 
a residence  on  the  premises.  It  is  believed  Mr. 
Cat  will  succeed  Mr.  Wilson  as  Messrs.  Baker’s 
principal  representative  there. 

Lofty  Chimney'  in  Glasgow.  — A chimney, 
•168  feet  high,  has  been  completed  in  connection 
with  the  Crawford-street  Chemical  Works  at 
Glasgow.  The  foundation  extends  to  1-1  feet 
under  ground,  and  is  50  feet  in  external  diameter. 
The  base  of  the  chimney  at  the  level  of  the 
ground  is  31  feet  wide,  and  the  Inner  diameter  Is 
there  20  feet,  while  the  wall  is  5 feet  0 inches 
thick,  exclusive  of  a coating  of  firebrick  1 foot 
C inches  deep,  which  reache.s  up  for  about  50 
feet  on  the  inside.  To  build  the  chimney,  a 
million  and  a half  of  bricks  were  required,  each 
of  which  is  capable  of  sustaining  a pressure  equi- 
valent to  90  tons  per  square  foot.  The  cost  of 
putting  them  over  each  other  is  estimated  at 
about  10,000/. 

Traction-engines  for  Common  Roads. — One 

ofBray’s  traction-engines,  denominated  the  “steam- 
horse,”  manufactured  by  Mr;.  Taylor,  of  Birken- 
head, for  special  use  to  supersede  the  employment 
of  teams  of  horses  in  the  removal  of  timber  and 
other  materials  at  the  dockyard,  Woolwich, 
steamed  down  from  London  on  Wednesday  morn- 
ing and  reached  the  dockyard  at  half-past  twelve, 
having  started  from  London-bridge  at  eleven. 
The  “ steam-horse,”  under  the  control  of  the 
helmsman  and  engineer,  was  then  tested  at 
various  rates  of  speed,  and  was  driven  repeatedly 
round,  forming  a circle  of  about  60  feet  in  cir- 
cumference. it  afterwards  proceeded  along  the 
principal  thoroughfare  of  the  yard  at  a speed  of 
eight  or  ten  miles  per  hour,  and  was  subsequently 
banded  over  to  the  authorities.  The  engine  is 
fitted  with  springs,  to  reduce  friction.  A couple 
of  trucks,  to  be  attached,  are  in  course  of  con- 
struction, for  daily  use  in  the  yard. 

Sydenham  Public  Lecture  - hall  and 
Schools. — The  ceremony  of  laying  the  founda- 
tion-stone of  this  institution  was  followed  by  a 
banquet,  on  the  ground,  at  which  the  Lord  Mayor 
presided,  supported  by  a large  number  of  the  resi- 
dent gentry  of  the  district,  and  on  which  occasion 
Mr.  J.  Scott  Russell,  who  was  a donor  of  52/.  to 
the  fund,  proposed  “ The  Cause  of  Education  as 
the  Pioneer  of  Public  Order  and  Social  Happiness.” 
It  was  announced  at  the  close  of  the  proceedings 
that  upwards  of  1,000/.  out  of  3,000/.  required 
for  the  completion  of  the  building  had  been  already 
subscribed.  The  design,  which  is  in  the  Anglicised 
Italian  style,  has  been  presented  by  Sir  J.  Paxton, 
aud  will  comprise  a spacious  lecture-hall  and 
school-rooms.  The  latter  will  accommodate  200 
boys,  100  girls,  and  100  infants;  and  the  lecture- 
hall  is  to  hold  from  500  to  600  pei'sons.  A por- 
tion of  the  building  will  be  appropriated  to  the 
use  of  the  Sydenham  Working  Men's  Institute. 
Mr.  II.  Dawson  is  the  architect  and  Messrs.  Hol- 
lins, are  the  builders. 

Sussex  Arch.eoloqical  Society. — Thursday 
the  6th,  was  the  day  appointed  for  the  quarterly 
excursion  of  this  society.  The  day’s  programme 
consisted  of  “ a day  out  ” by  the  Brookside,  in- 
cluding visits  to  the  Monastic  Grange  of  Swau- 
borough,  the  cliurches  of  Iford,  Rodmill,  South- 
ease,  Pkldinglioe,  Tarring,  and  B|jBdiugbam,  and 
a luncheon  at  Newliaven.  The  route  was  to  be 
down  tbc  western  banks  of  the  river  Ouse,  baiting 
at  Newbaven,  and  returning  along  the  eastern 
banks.  About  fifty  persons  were  present.  South- 
ease  is  one  of  the  three  round  tower  churches  ex- 
isting in  Sussex,  the  other  two  being  the  church 
of  the  adjacent  parish  cf  Piddinghoe,  and  the 
church  of  St.  Michael,  Lewes.  The  church  is 
small ; style.  Early  English ; very  plain,  with 
Scriptural  inscriptions  running  round  the  walls  ; 
has  a font  of  ancient  Sussex  stone,  and  will  accom- 
modate about  100  persons.  It  now  comprises 
chancel,  nave,  and  western  tower,  hut  formerly 
had  additions  both  to  the  north  aud  south  sides 
of  the  chancel. 


The  Nottingham  Surtetorship. — The  town 
council  of  Nottingham  have  appointed  Mr.  M.  0. 
Tarbotton,  of  Wakefield,  to  be  their  surveyor. 
There  were  eight  candidates,  of  whom  three  were 
selected,  30  voting  for  Mr.  Tarbotton.  9 for  Mr. 
Fergusson,  and  6 for  Mr.  Tborburn.  The  proposal 
to  elect  Mr.  Tarbotton  was  then  agreed  to. 

Stone-cutting  Machine.  — “We  have  just 
seen  in  operation,”  says  the  Journal  cle  I'Aisne, 

“ an  ingenious  machine  for  cutting  stones,  invented 
by  aclockmakerof  Fessieux,  in  this  department, — 
M.  Jean  Marie.  This  machine  hews,  scapples, 
and  carves  the  hardest  stones  with  remarkable 
precision.  The  bed  on  which  the  stone  to  be 
worked  is  laid  runs  on  iron  rails,  backwards  and 
forwards,  as  may  be  required.  We  saw  it  hollow- 
ing out,  although  It  is  very  hard  stone,  a job 
which  would  occupy  a man  three  or  four  days,  hut 
scarcely  an  hour’s  work  for  the  machine.” 

A Manufactory  blown  up  at  Eckington. — 
The  inhabitants  of  the  village  of  Eckington,  twelve 
miles  from  Sheffield,  were  recently  alarmed  by  a 
terrific  explosion,  followed  by  the  smashing  of 
falling  debris.  The  explosion  had  taken  place  in 
the  scythe  and  sickle  manufactory  of  Mr.  Mark 
Keeton.  The  place  was  almost  completely  shat- 
tered, and  some  of  the  displaced  joists  and  rafters 
were  blazing.  The  fire  was  extinguished,  and 
.after  some  of  the  debris  had  been  removed,  it  was 
found  that  the  explosion  hud  occurred  in  the 
centre  of  the  smithy  floor,  where  there  were  the 
remains  of  a 25  lb.  powder-barrel,  and  several 
fusees.  Prom  footmarks  iu  the  garden  at  the 
back,  it  is  supposed  that  some  persons  forced  open 
the  shutter  at  the  back  of  the  smithy,  put  the 
powder  in,  and  then  fired  it,  with  a view  to  the 
destruction  of  the  place! 

Submarine  Tube  between  Liverpool  and 
Birkenhead. — A paper  on  the  subject  of  a Sub- 
marine Passage  across  the  Mersey  was  read  at  the 
last  meeting  of  the  Liverpool  Polytechnic  Society 
by  Mr.  Hignett.  The  plan  is  Mr.  M’Ardle’s,  and 
consists  of  a wrought-iron  tube  sunk  to  the 
bottom  of  the  river,  and  long  enough  (about 
1,300  yards)  to  extend  from  the  Liverpool  to- 
the  Birkenhead  side  of  the  river.  It  would  have 
an  outer  tube,  to  he  filled  with  water  iu  sinking 
it,  and  ultimately  with  saud.  The  cost  is  esti- 
mated at  about  105,000/.  Interiorly  the  tube 
would  be  divided  into  two  by  an  upright  division 
or  diaphragm,  and  one  side  could  be  used  for  foot 
passengers,  aud  the  other  for  railway  trains. 

Print  of  the  first  AVestminster  Bell. — 

“ Big  Ben,  the  largest  bell  ever  cast  in  England.” 
Under  this  title  we  have  a large  lithographic  en- 
graving of  Messrs.  Warner’s  bell,  executed  by 
Messrs.  Lewis  & Co.  The  diameter  of  the  mouth 
of  this  (the  first)  bell  was  9 feet  5i  in. ; height, 
7 feet  lOi  in.;  thickness  of  sound  bow,  in.; 
weight,  with  clapper,  16  tons  11  cwt.  2 qrs. 
20  lbs.  The  illustration  represents  “ Big  Ben,” 
(we  quote  from  the  marginal  note  under  the  en- 
graving), as  “suspended  for  the  various  severe 
tests  to  which  the  referees  subjected  the  bell;  on 
the  left  is  shown  the  experimental  clock-hammer, 
weighing  13  cwt.  raised  by  machinery,  and  allowed 
to  fall  on  the  bell  with  a weight  and  force  equal 
to  ton.  On  the  right  is  represented  ten  men, 
whose  combined  power  pulled  ‘Big  Ben’s’  monster 
clapper,  and  caused  so  much  motion  at  times 
that  the  bell  often  struck  the  fixed  experimental 
hammer.”  This  print  will  be  useful  hereafter, 
when  the  history  of  the  two  castings  gets  mixed 
up,  as  it  doubtless  will. 

Crypt  at  Christchurch,  Hants,  — During 
the  restoration  here,  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Ferrey,  a crypt  has  been  discovered  under  the 
north  transept.  The  crypt  is  apsidal,  measures 
30  feet  by  12  feet,  aud  is  9 feet  7 inches  high. 
The  vault  is  supported  by  two  broad  arches,  rest- 
ing on  pilasters  with  rounded  edges.  At  the  cast 
end  the  diagonal  ribs  spring  from  short  pillars 
with  simple  bases  and  capitals.  The  walls  are 
7 feet  thick,  and  pierced  on  the  south  and  west  by 
loops;  the  north-east  splay  having  a stair-ljke 
graduation.  On  the  south  side  are  two  ambries. 
In  the  east  wall  a door  of  a much  later  date,  once 
fitted  with  folding  doors,  opens  upon  three  steps, 
which  are  closed  by  a wall.  It  is  not  certain 
whether  they  led  up  into  the  yard  or  formed  the 
approach  to  a secret  locker  and  receptacle  for 
sacred  vessels.  The  apse  in  the  story  above  was 
shorn  away  to  give  place  to  two  Decorated  chapels 
built  by  the  Montacutes,  Earls  of  Salisbury.  A 
committee  has  been  formed  to  effect  the  necessary 
repairs,  and,  if  supported  by  the  inhabitants  of 
the  county  and  those  interested  in  church  archi- 
tecture, to  carry  out  a restoration  not  inferior  to 
the  works  accomplished  in  the  neighbouring  min- 
sters of  Romsey,  Sherborne,  and  Wimborne.  The 
cost  is  estimated  at  5,000/. 
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Chartres  Cathedral. 

jHARTRES,the  small  and 
ancient  town  in  which 
this  most  interesting 
cathedral  stands,  is  situ- 
ated about  midway  be- 
tween Paris  and  the  west 
coast  of  France,  and  is 
easily  approached  by  the 
western  line  of  railway  ; 
passing  by  tlie  way  Sevres, 
Versailles,  Trappes,Ram- 
bouillet,  Epernon,  and 
Maintenon.  Being  out 
of  the  common  route  of 
Engli.sh  travellers,  it  is  not  so 
much  known  or  visited  as  its 
imijortance  deserves.  Although 
of  itself  worthy  of  a special 
journey  and  prolonged  study, 
particularly  in  regard  to  its 
great  cathedral,  wdiich  is  the 
glory  of  the  town,  there  are 
besides  three  or  four  very 
ancient  churches  and  some  ex- 
amples of  domestic  architecture 
sufficient  in  themselves  to  give 
it  renown  ; while  farther  west, 
on  the  same  line  of  railway,  is 
the  cathedral  of  Le  Mans, 
containing  some  magnificent 
stained  glass  ; besides  smaller 
towns  on  the  same  route,  more  or  less  inte- 
resting. 

Taking  the  above  line  of  railway  as  a southern 
boundary,  a very  interesting  tour  might  be 
made  in  one  vacation  of  the  north-west  quarter 
of  France  ; to  be  followed  up  by  a journey 
through  the  north-east,  and  afterwards  in  the 
southern  parts.  Tliis  method  cannot  be  im- 
pressed too  strongly  on  young  art-students,  if 
they  would  do  a little  well  and  usefully,  instead 
of  racing  over  all  France  to  see  everything,  but 
come  home  with  no  deeply-impressed  results. 

The  town  of  Chartres  is  situated  on  the  only 
eminence  in  the  vast  and  fertile  plain  of  the 
Beauce,  which  sends  almost  all  its  varied  pro- 
duce, especially  corn,  to  Chartres,  as  the  great 
central  market,  thus  giving  it,  although  strictly 
an  ecclesiastical  seat,  additional  importance 
from  commerce.  The  cathedral  is  built  on  the 
summit  of  the  hill  and  centre  of  the  town, 
towering  like  a mighty  giant  over  the  dwellings 
of  the  people  that  seem  to  cling  closely  round. 

In  studying  this  giund  relic  of  the  power  and 
devotion  of  the  Middle  Ages,  great  assistance 
is  afforded  by  the  “ Description  de  la  Cathedrale 
de  Chartres,  par  M.  I’Abbo  Bulteau,”*  a highly 
intelligent  writer,  ■who  gives  a complete 
account.  Notwithstanding  his  keen  enthusiasm 
and  glowing  language,  we  cannot  do  better 
than  translate  a few  remarks  from  his  work. 
In  commencing  his  description,  he  says  : — 

“The  cathedral  of  Chartres  is  one  of  the  rare 
edifices  which  enjoy  in  France  a popular  renown. 
There  is  scarcely  any  one  but  has  heard  of  its 
vast  extent,  of  its  beautiful  statuary,  of  its  rich 
enclosure  round  the  choir,  of  its  magnificent 
stained-glass  windows,  but  above  all,  of  its  two 
towers,  and  has  not  associated  its  fume  with  that 
of  Amiens,  of  Rheims,  and  of  Beauvais.  They 
say,  in  the  popular  Language,  that  the  towers  of 
Chartres,  united  with  the  nave  of  Amiens  Cathe- 
dral, the  choir  of  Beauvais,  and  the  porch  of 
Rheims,  would  form  the  most  beautiful  cathedral 
in  the  world.  Among  the  archceological  riches 
which  compose  the  treasure  of  Christian  art  in  our 
beautiful  France,  this  splendid  cathedral  is  one  of 
the  most  precious.  It  might  even  ho  selected  as 
the  expression  most  complete  of  Christian  and 
artistic  study  of  the  Middle  Ages  : this  idea  shows 
itself  in  fact  in  all  its  developments,  in  all  its 
majesty  and  magnificence.” 

Another  writer  says  : — 

“When  they  see  for  the  first  time  the  cathedral 


of  Chartres,  it  causes  an  indescribable  emotion, 
produced  by  the  reunion  of  thoughts  of  all  kinds, 
and  strange  sensations,  which  vibrate  even  to  the 
deepest  recesses  of  the  soul.  There,  in  that 
glorious  edifice,  is  so  much  majesty,  so  much 
grandeur,  a religious  character  so  imposing,  a 
train  of  pious  and  illustrious  memorials  so  dis- 
tinguished, an  expression  so  thrilling  in  all  the 
parts  which  compose  it,  that  the  imagination  is 
carried  away  in  spite  of  oneself.  They  recognize 
there  without  any  difficulty  the  house  of  God.” 


* 8vo.  Paris:  Sagnier  et  Bray.  1S50. 


Further  on  he  asks  : — 

“ But  who  could  reproduce  that  breathing  mass, 
that  general  harmony,  that  animated  perfection, 
that  admirable  union  of  members,  which  in  man 
constitute  the  life,  and  which,  in  a inomiment, 
expresses  to  the  eyes  of  the  Christian  the  divuie 
mind,  which  reigns  there  as  in  its  tabernacle  ? 

Like  all  other  gi'eat  cathedrals  of  the  twelfth 
and  thirteenth  centuries,  that  of  Chartres  was  de- 
dicated to  the  Virgin  Mary.  There  is  a tradition 
that,  one  hundred  years  before  Christ,  a sacred 
grove  and  grotto  existed  on  the  present  site  of 
the  cathedral,  dedicated  to  the  Blessed  Virgin 
by  the  Druids,  in  which  they  worshipped  her 
image  made  of  wood,  on  which  was  the  in- 
scription, “ Virgini  Farituroi."  The  place  of 
this_  grotto  served  as  a temple  to  the  first 
Christians  converted  by  the  missionaries,  Saints 
Savinien  and  Potentien,  until  they  had  erected 
a plain  episcopal  church  for  the  increasing 
number  of  converts.  This  cathedral  they  dedn 
cated  to  the  Virg'm,  consecrating  as  its  first 
bishop  their  disciple,  St.  Aventin,  in  the 
year  69. 

During  the  persecutions  of  the  Christians 
by  the  Emperor  Claudius,  Chartres  did  not 
escape  the  tyranny  of  his  lieutenant,  Quirinius, 
who  did  not  even  spare  his  own  daughter, 
called  Ste.  Modeste,*  a convert  to  the  new 
fiiith,  who  was  with  many  others  massacred 
and  thro-wn  into  ])its,  ever  since  called  the 
“ Puits  des  Saiuts-Forts.”  They  are  not  to  be 
seen  now,  as  the  chapel  of  the  crypt  is  over 
them.  At  the  same  time  of  the  massacre 
the  church  was  totally  destroyed. 

It  was  not  until  the  reign  of  Constantine 
that  the  catheili-al  was  again  roared  ; and  it 
existed  till  destroyed  by  the  Normans,  in 
.June,  A.D.  858,  led  on  by  Hastings.  There- 
after, a third  basilica  was  commenced  by 
Bishop  Gislebert,  but  it  soon  shared  the  fate 
of  its  predecessors  ; being  sacked  and  burned 
by  Richard,  Duke  of  Nornianriv,  during  the 
war  with  Thibaut-le-Tricheur,  Count  of  Char- 
tres, in  963.  Again  they  rebuilt  the  church 
anew,  “ and  made  it  the  most  beautiful,  the 
most  magnificent,  and  pompous  in  the  world  ; 
and  when  but  scarcely  finished,  it  was  desolated 
by  a fatal  disaster.  For,  on  the  7th  September, 
1020,  under  the  reign  of  Robert,  ami  episco- 
pate of  Fulbert,  it  v-as  burned  by  the  lightning 
of  heaven,  so  completely,  that  there  remained 
only  ashes  and  deplorable  ruins.”  This  suggests 
that  it  might  have  been  constructed  of  wood  ; 
or,  at  least,  of  such  materials  as  were  generally 
used  at  that  epoch,  which  were  mostly  of  an 
inflammable  nature. 

Bishop  Fulbert  (a  name  illustrious  in  the 
annals  of  the  cathedral)  commenced  a new 
church.  He  wrote  to  King  Robert,  called  the 
Father  of  Religious  Architecture,  to  all  the 
sovereigns  of  civilized  Europe,  and  to  the 
princes  and  nobility  of  France,  to  co-operate 
with  him  by  donations  for  hi.s  grand  work. 
His  application  was  warmly  responded  to  : all 
gave  liberally.  Fulbert  himself,  with  his  clergy 
and  all  the  people,  contributed  with  generosity. 
The  works  were  commenced  on  a grand  scale, 
and  advanced  rapidly.  In  the  course  of  twelve 
years  the  crypts  were  completed,  and  these  in 
themselves  are  vast  solid  constructions.  Fulbert 
died,  A.D.  1029,  leaving  his  work  far  advanced, 
and  bequeathed  a great  part  of  his  fortune  to 
rebuild  the  church.  His  successor,  Thierry, 
carried  on  the  works  with  zeal,  and  consecrated 


Tlie  graceful  statue  of  Ste.  Modesto  exists  at  the  west 
side  of  the  north  p irch  of  the  cathedral  i which,  with 
other  noble  sculpture,  the  Auttiorities  have  attemiited  to 
reproduce  and  restore  with  the  me.st  e.xact  care;  and 
which  Mr.  lliif-kiii  denounces  in  his  Cry.stal  Palace  Pam- 
phlet This  porch  will  soon  undergo  demolition  previoush- 
to  futile  restoration.  Propped  as  it  is  at  present  it 
might  stand  for  ages.  Its  fault  has  been  the  tendenev 
of  level  lintels  to  crack;  but  the  great  sin  and  shame  lie 
with  its  guardians,  who  have  allowed  the  rain  to  pene- 
trate and  destroy  it. 


tbe  building  in  the  year  1037.  King  Henry  I. 
gave  the  expenses  for  the  roofs  to  complete  the 
cathedral,  which  were  of  the  most  enduring 
materials,  and  so  vast,  that  the  great  roof  over 
the  main  vault  was  called  tlie  Forest.  St.  Yves 
embellished  the  church  with  a magnificent 
rood-screen  in  1099.  He  solicited  and  obtained 
from  our  Matilda,  Queen  of  England,  the 
necessary  funds  to  cover  tbe  roofs  with  lead. 
The  pious  queen  also  gave  very  magnificent 
bells,  'which  were  placed  on  an  eminence  in 
the  church,  for  the  towers  were  not  buUt 
then.* 

In  1115  they  laid  the  foundations  of  the 
two  great  western  towers.  The  construction 
is  of  most  solid  nature,  and  the  blocks  of 
stone  used  are  of  gigantic  dimension.s,  built  as 
if  to  last  for  ever.  The  stone  of  which  the  entire 
cathedral  is  formed  is  from  the  quarries  of 
Berchieres,  a few  miles  from  Chartres.  In- 
cluding these  two  tow’ers,  Chartres  cathedral 
might  have  boasted  of  nine  altogether,  viz. 
its  great  central  one,  four  at  the  angles  of  tbe 
transepts,  and  two  at  the  springing  of  apse 
aisle  round  the  choir. 

It  was  during  the  construction  of  these  west 
towers,  that  Haymond,  abbe  of  St.  Pierro-sur- 
DLve,  was  struck  with  the  devotion  and  labour 
of  the  people  in  assisting.  He  says  : — 

“ It  is  a wonder  rare,  to  see  powerful  men, 
lawless  from  their  birth,  and  from  their  riches, 
accustomed  to  a soft  and  voluptuous  life,  rein 
themselves  to  a waggon,  and  draw  atones,  lime, 
wood,  and  all  necessary  materials  for  the  con- 
struction of  a sacred  edifice.  Several  thousand 
persons,  men  and  women,  harness  themselves  to 
the  same  waggon,  on  which  the  weight  is  im- 
mense; and  all  the  time  maintain  a deep  silence, 
not  a murmur  bciug  heard.  When  they  stop  in 
the  roads,  they  speak,  but  only  in  whispers,  in 
which  they  make  confession  with  tears  and 
prayers.  * # * If  any  one  is  found  so  har- 

dened as  not  to  pardon  his  enemies,  and  refuses  to 
submit  to  the  pious  exhortations  of  the  priests,  he 
is  immediately  detached  from  the  car,  and  ex- 
pelled from  the  holy  company.” 

He  also  records  that  the  works  were  carried 
oil  principally  during  the  favourable  seasons, 
and  that  during  tlie  night  they  burned  lights 
w'hile  Avorking,  and  chanted  hymns  and  can- 
ticles. This  custom  took  its  origin  at  Chartres, 
and  was  then  continued  in  Normandy,  and 
then  through  all  France,  associations  being 
formed  with  neighbouring  counties  for  the 
same  object. 

The  “ pld  tower,”  as  it  is  called,  that  shown 
in  the  Ade'U’t  with  the  octagonal  spire,  was 
scarcely  finished,  and  the  new  tower,  that 
with  the  richly-traceried  spire,  only  carried  up 
to  the  height  of  church  roof— both  being  built 
much  alike  thus  far— when  a fourtli  fire  de- 
stroyed the  cathedral  in  1194.  That  this  fire 
took  jdace  has  been  doubted,  and  many  think 
that  the  present  building  is  that  of  Fulbert 
and  Thierry,  but  numerous  documents,  as 
Avell  as  its  appearance,  prove  otherwise  ; 
and  it  is  evident  that,  excepting  the 
crypt  and  towers,  the  church  is  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  these  only  being  uninjured. 
By  the  energy  of  Molior,  Cardinal-Legate  of 
Pope  Celestiii  III.  the  church  was  again  at- 
tempted, and  built  Avith  a solidity  capable  of 
resisting  time.  The  bishop  and  canons  gaA'e 
up  their  revenues  for  three  years  toAvards  its 
expense,  and  the  people  also  gave  liberally, 
even  to  their  furniture.  The  Avorks  Avere 
zealously  carried  on,  and  greatly  aided  by 
Philippe  Auguste,  Louis  VlII.  and  St.  Louis. 
No  less  was  the  zeal  of  the  architect,  called 
Jehau  le  Marchant,  and  his  Avorkmen.  It 
was  consecrated  in  1260.  St.  Louis,  it  is  said, 
assisted  at  the  ceremony,  AA-ith  all  the  royal 
family. 

Many  portions  were  added  in  succeeding 
years,  it  being  not  altogether  completeil  Avhen 
dedicated.  The  sculpture  of  the  tAvo  side 
porches  Avas  not  finished  even  in  1280,  for 
some  statues  are  of  the  foiirteeuth  century. 
Thejube,  or  screen,  was  nut  erected  till  the 
end  of  the  thirtoentii  century,  nor  the  sacristy. 
The  three  gable  ends,  Avliich  have  all  niche.s 
and  statues,  are  early  fourteenth-century  Avork. 
The  chapel  of  St.  Piat,  No.  8 on  our  plan,  was 

• These  bells  were  destroyed  by  the  Are  in  1 igj. 
t See  pages  712  and  "13. 
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added  in  1349.  The  Vendome  Chapel,  No.  13. 
ifiof  date  1413.  The  spire  of  the  docker  nenf, 
or  new  tower,  was  commenced  early  in  the 
sixteenth  century  by  Jean  Texier,  called 
Jehan  de  Boauce.  Formerly  it  had  a spire 
constructed  of  wood,  and  covered  with  lead, 
but  this  spire  was  burned  in  iri06,when  it  was 
replaced  by  the  present  stone  spire  finished  in 

1613.  The  said  Jehan  had  seven  sou.s  si.x 
derniers  per  day,  and  his  masons,  five  sous,  of 
the  money  of  that  time. 

In  this  latter  spire  are  placed  the  great  bells; 
1st,  Marie  ; 2iid,  Joseph,  on  fourth  stage ; 
then,  3rd,  Anne  ; 4th.  Elizabeth  ; 5th,  Ful- 
bert  ; and,  Gth,  Fiat,  on  fifth  stage.  They 
were  all  cast  between  1840  and  1845.  The 
design  and  workmanship  of  this  spire,  although 
of  such  a late  date,  are  excellent : and  although 
one  who  is  struck  with  the  solemn  grandeur 
and  simple  majesty  of  the  old  spire,  would 
wish  the  new  work  to  be  the  same,  we  must 
be  thankful  for  it ; for,  on  the  whole,  Jehan 
has  nut  destroyed  the  magnificence  of  the 
cathedral ; nor,  though  his  spire  is  higher, 
has  he  beaten  the  glory  of  the  old  docker  ? 

Between  these  two  towera  was  originally 
built,  in  a line,  with  their  back-wall  towards 
the  nave,  the  western  wall,  removed  afterwards 
to  nearly  in  a line  with  the  front  of  the  towers, 
which  gives  the  nave  greater  length.  The 
western  entrance  has  three  bayed  porches, 
catQed  the  Port  Royal,  decorated  with  the 
noblest  and  most  richly  carved  sculpture  of 
kings  and  queens,  and  foliage,  of  the  twelfth 
century.  Above  is  a triplet  window,  contain- 
ing some  of  the  best  specimens  of  painted 
gla.ss  of  the  twelfth  century ; and  above 
that  again  a magnificent  rose  window,  filled 
with  fine  gl.;ss.  Above  this  rose-light,  on  the 
exterior,  is  a gallery  communicating  with  the 
two  towers  ; and  above  it  i.s  the  range  of  the 
kings.  A statue  of  our  Lord  forms  t'-;e  pinnacle 
of  tlie  gable. 

We  have  digressed  somewhat  in  the  descrip- ' 
tion,  not  having  completed  the  tale  of  the 
disasters  that  occurred  to  this  most  unfortunate 
cathedral.  We  have  already  stated  that  the 
clodio'neiif  was  burned  in  1506.  In  1674  the 
carpentry  work  of  the  belfry  there  was  de- 
stroyed by  tire,  owing  to  the  imprudence  of 
one  of  the  workmen.  At  la.st,  in  June,  1836, 
the  whole  timber-work  of  t)ie  roofs  of  the 
cathedral  was  utterly  destroyed,  along  with 
that  of  the  two  towers  ; and  all  tlie  bells  and 
lead-work  were  melted  by  the  heat.  The  fire 
continued  raging  for  eleven  hours,  despite  the 
most  strenuous  efforts  of  the  people  and  all 
the  engine  forces  organized  in  the  whole  plain 
of  the  Beauce.  This  five  also  originated  in 
the  carelessness  of  some  workmen.  From  one 
end  of  France  to  the  other  this  gi'eat  mis- 
fortune was  deplored.  Tlie  Government  most 
nobly  reixiired  the  loss,  and  voted  1,185,028 
francs  for  the  new  roof,  which  is  constiucted  of 
iron,  and  covored  with  cupper  sheeting. 

But  after  all  these  disasters  the  cathedral, 
mostly  accidental,  what  shall  be  said  of  the 
greatest  evil  and  outrage  that  could  befal  it. 
when  we  think  of  the  carefully  planned,  deli- 
berate scheme  of  tlte  authorities  to  cut  out 
some  of  the  richest  and  loveliest  thirteenth- 
century  windows  in  the  clerestory  of  the  choir, 
with  another  liere  and  there  throughout  the 
church,  to  give  light  forsooth  ? The  men  of  the 
so-called  dark  Middle  Ages  felt  they  had  light 
enough ; but  wo,  in  the  improved  Modern 
Ages,  need  more  it  seensj  to  show  our  taste, 
and  do  jobbeiy  by.  These  windows  are  now 
filled  with  white  glass.  And  iWi  if  they  could 
not  do  enough,  they  razed  to  the  ground  the 
beautiful  jube  of  the  thirteenth  century  with 
the  most  reckless  carelessness,  using  wliat  was 
available  for  paving  stones,  with  the  carved 
work  of  the  histoiy  ot  Davi{l,and  the  Adoration 
of  the  Magi,  buried  in  the  dust ; fragments  of 
which  were  recovered  afterwards,  and  are  se- 
curely preserved  in  the  crypt.  The  gold,  the 
blue  and  [lurplc  colours,  are  still  to  be  traced. 

Instead,  now  stands  the  gaudy  Classic  Pari- 
sian Work,  and  inside  the  choir  is  modern  work 
of  the  same  kind. 

_ Round  the  exterior  of  the  choir  in  the  inner 
aisle  is  wuik  of  a different  sort,  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  showing  the  history  of  our 
Lord,  carved  with  the  most  delicate  finish. 


By  the  plan  given  with  the  view  may  be 
seen  the  form  of  the  cathedral.  The  aisles  are 
double  round  the  choir  and  sanctuary.  At  the 
entrances  of  north  and  south  transepts  are 
projecting  porches  of  three  vaults,  all  richly 
decorated  with  statues  and  carved  work.  For- 
merly, these  porches  were  partially  coloured, 
remains  of  wliich  work  are  still  to  be  seen. 
The  crypt  extends  the  whole  length  of  the 
cathodnrl  under  the  aisles.  Under  the  double 
aisle  round  the  chok  are  various  chapels  dedi- 
cated to  different  saints.  In  some  of  the 
chapels  may  be  seen  remains  of  decorative 
painting  on  the  walls,  of  the  twelfth  and  thir- 
teenth centuries.  The  principal  chapel  dedi- 
cated to  the  Holy  Virgin  has  lately  been 
richly  decorated  fi-om  the  designs  and  labours 
of  M.  Paul  Durand,  whoso  name  and  works 
stand  high  in  the  preservation  and  revival  of 
early  Christian  art.  Each  transept  facade  has 
above  its  triple  doorways  a gallery,  then  a row 
of  five  lancet  lights,  and  a great  rose-light 
about  36  feet  in  diameter — all  completely  Mled 
with  richJy-paiuted  glass.  The  inside  of  the 
western  facade  is  shown  on  the  half-section 
illustration. 

The  exterior  length  of  the  cathedral,  includ- 
ing the  chapel  of  St.  Piat,  is,  according  to  the 
abba’s  mciisurcment,  154  m.  60  c.  ; breadth  of 
west  front,  47  m.  90  c.  ; breadth  of  nave  from 
centres  of  columns,  16nL40c.  ; heightofvault 
of  nave,  taken  in  transept  (for  the  paved  floor 
inclines  gradually  from  the  western  entrance 
up  to  choir),  36  m.  55  c.  ; but  the  aisles  are 
level,  so  that  there  are  some  four  steps  on  each 
side  at  the  west  end  of  aisles.  The  height  of 
vault  of  aisles  is  13  m.  85  c.  ; height  of  docker 
nevf,  115  in.  17  c.  ; height  of  docker  vmix,  or 
old  tower,  106  m.  50  c.  ; height  of  the  six 
towers  at  transepts  and  at  sides  of  apse,  40  m. 
.50  c.  It  is  reckoned  that  the  cathedral  can 
accommodate  15,600  peraons.* 

In  the  number  and  imi>ortance  of  its  painted 
windows,  Chartres  Catheeb'al  has  no  rival  in 
the  world  ; and  these  are  all  mostly  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  It  possesses  115  painted 
lancet  windows,  three  great  rose-lights  about 
36  feet  in  diameter  each,  twenty-three  medium- 
sized roses,  about  17  feet  in  diameter,  such  as 
is  shown  above  the  double  window  in  the  half 
section,  and  six  smaller  roses.  The  ]>ainted 
glass  of  Bourges  Cathedral  ranks  next  to 
Chartres. 

In  sculpture  Chartres  holds  the  first  rank  : of 
human  figure  and  animal  sculptures  alone 
there  are.  4,272,  varying  in  dimension  from  an 
inch  to  nearly  9 feet  in  height. 

An  expensive  and  elaboitrte  “ Monographie  ” 
of  the  CJkthedral  in  imperial  folio  is  in  process 
of  publication  under  the  French  Government, 
which  should  be  in  all  our  public  libraries. 
This  work  was  e<lited  and  illustrated  by  the 
late  eminent  M.  Lassus.  Coloured  illustrations 
are  given  of  the  beat  specimens  of  painted 
gl)is.s,  reduced  with  scrupulous  care  from  the 
faithful  and  exact  tracings  of  M.  Paul  Durand, 
the  joint  compiler  with  M.  DIHron,  of  the 
“Christian  Iconography”  and  “Guide  de  la 
Pcinture.” 

In  concluding  this  brief  description,  it  must 
not  to  be  omitted  to  mention  that  M.  Viollet  le 
Due,  the  eminent  aivhitect  and  inspector- 
general  of  tl)e  Franch  Government,  in  his 
“ Dictionnaire  R^kisonne  derAvchiiecture  Fran- 
ijimse  du  Xle  an  XVIe  Ciiecle,”f  refers  con- 
stantly to  C'lmrtres  Cathedral  as  affording 
examples  of  the  purest  ami  finest  forms  in 


architecture  and  decoration.  Nothing  more 
need  be  attempted  after  this  groat  essay  by 
M.  Viollet  le  Due  on  the  Gothic  architecture  of 
France,  in  which  he  glances  occasionally  on  the 
best  architecture  of  England  also.  He  knows 
and  has  studied  every  yard  of  France,  and  not 
only  France,  but  Italy  and  other  countries. 

The  other  churches  in  the  town  of  Chartres 
are  those  of  St.  Pierre,  containing  a treasure  of 
glowing  glass  of  thefourteenth  and  fifteenth  cen- 
turies ; St.  Aignau,  a very  ancient  church,  and 
St.  Andr6,  commenced  in  the  eleventh  century 
and  finished  in  the  fourteenth.  In  the  vill^es 
around,  especially  at  Chamfol,  are  small  ancient 
churches  worthy  of  a visit.  Architectural 
students  who  have  difficulties  iu  the  French 
language  will  find  themselves  considerably 
aided  in  their  researches  at  Chartres  by  tha 
obliging  landlord  of  the  Hotel  de  France. 


POSITION  OF  THE  STRIKE. 

This  melancholy  affair  is  passing  through  all 
the  phases  which  have  distinguished  similar  occur- 
rences, even  to  the  retaining  of  the  lawyer  knoam 
as  the  trades’ union  “attorney  general”  to  de- 
fend some  of  the  men  against  a charge  of  intimi- 
dating others, mentioned  elsewhere;  and  will  end 
in  the  same  way,  with  distress,  and,  in  many  cases, 
ruin,  to  those  concerned;  benefit  to  none. 

At  the  end  of  last  week  the  Trades’  Delegates 
issued  an  address  in  accordance  with  the  arrange- 
ment we  reported  in  our  last,  appealing  to  the 
trades  throughout  the  country  for  aid  to  the  men 
locked  out. 

At  the  Paviors’  Arms  on  Monday,  the  nsunl 
weekly  dividend  was  paid,  but  in  consequence  of  a 
decrease  in  the  available  funds,  there  was  a dimi- 
nution of  6d.  for  skilled  and  6d.  for  unskilled 
labourers  as  compared  with  last  week.  Trollope’s 
men  were  as  usual  paid  12s.  skilled,  and  8s.  un- 
skilled labourers ; the  dividend  to  the  men  locked 
out  was  38.  6d.  and  2s.  6d.  respectively ; and  the 
following  return  shows  the  numbers  of  each  body 
who  are  still  dependent  on  the  funds,  as  well  as 
the  amount  paid : — 


Trollope’s 

Masons 

Bricklayers 

Cariwiilers  

Plasterers 

Pwinters 

Woolwich  tneu  

Slone-Kawycvs 

Labourers,— Lodge  1 


Non-society  labourers  at  the 
Mitre,  St.  Martin’s-lane  .... 
Nou-fiociety  labourers  at  Wool- 


wich . 


36 


31  10 

15  It 
7 10 

43  10 

16  10 


4 12 
2 10 
0 17 


77  10  0 


• The  nurabors  on  our  jiian  refer  to  the  chapels,  &c. 
J.  Chapel  of  Notre  Datne,  Ac. 

2.  ,,  Traii-saifiuaticjii. 

3.  ,,  Kljck  Virgin. 

4.  ,,  EiUJs  Horuo. 

5.  ,,  Sacred  Heart  of  Mary. 

0.  ,,  John  the  Iiapii>l. 

7.  ,,  tlieCnmniuinou. 

8.  „ St.  Fiat. 

g.  ,,  uut  used  since  fourteenth  century. 

10.  ,,  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus. 

11.  „ Ail  Saints. 

12.  ,,  I.SKttrua. 

13.  ,,  Vcticiante  or  Martyrs. 

14.  Ctilvary. 

15.  Sacristy. 

Ifl,  Labyrinth. 

17.  RenaitSiiiice  Clock  of  Cathedral. 

13.  Bis.hoii’»  Palace  and  Grounds  {modem  building:). 

19.  Keeptrsor  Cailiedral's  House. 

20.  Treasury. 

21.  Chori-sttrs’  Ilnuseand  Schools. 

t Paris  : Bauce,  Editcur,  Rue  Bonaparte,  13. 


Sloue  polishers 

Total  ..  5,769  j£8i)9  i6  6 

Tlie  number  of  men  last  w'eek  wus  6,079,  show- 
ing n decrease  in  the  number  paid  of  310. 

The  sum  paid  in  the  previous  week  was 
1,098/.  Gs.  as  compared  with  899/.  16s.  6d.  being 
a decrease  of  198/.  Os.  6d. 

In  the  provinces,  several  meetings  of  workmen 
liave  been  held,  as  heretofore,  to  receive  deputa- 
tions from  the  Conference,  and  have  passed  ap- 
proving resolutions. 

At  the  Birmingham  meeting,  according  to  the 
local  Journal,  Mr.  Potter  said,  with  reference  to  the 
origin  of  the  strike  for  nine  hours, — “The  Confer- 
etice.uot  being  willing  to  do  things rashly.selected 
four  firms.  The  meu  of  each  were  directed  to  draw 
up  a respectful  memorial,  and  the  four  memorials 
were  sent.  lHach  of  the  four  builders  discharged 
the  men  ivho  presented  the  memorial,  and  this 
exasperating  the  men  still  more,  they  left  them 
work  one  morning  before  breakfast.”  Is  this 
correct  ? Even  in  tho  one  case  wbich  has  been 
before  spoken  of,  Messrs.  Trollope  have  denied 
again  and  again,  in  the  most  explicit  terms,  that 
the  discharge  of  the  man  had  anything  to  do  with 
the  presentation  of  the  memorial.  To  repeat  the 
story  in  the  face  of  this  denial  is  of  course  to  call 
the  Messrs.  Trollope  liars. 

A meeting  was  held  in  Norv-'ich  last  week,  and 
the  usual  resolutions  passed,  concerning  which,  by 
r,he  way,  we  may  take  the  opportunity  of  saying 


' Paid  at  Woolwich. 
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the  men  have  shown  a power  of  expression  which 
is  very  remarkable.  Notwithstanding  the  number 
of  places  at  which  resolutions  to  precisely  the 
same  eli'ect  have  been  proposed,  the  wording  has 
been  in  all  cases,  so  far  as  we  have  seen,  difFereut. 
At  this  meeting  the  chairman,  Mr.  Breeze,  a 
joiner,  is  reported  to  have  said,  in  the  presence  of 
a deputation  from  the  Conference,  that  “ it  should 
be  understood  that  the  men  had  .given  tip  the  nine 
hours  question,  and  that  therefore  all  they  now 
required  was  the  withdrawal  of  the  ‘document.’” 
This,  if  we  are  to  judge  from  speeches  since  de- 
livered in  the  metropolis,  is  a clear  misstatement. 
The  men  have  made  no  withdrawal  since  their 
first  step.  They  struck  against  Messrs.  Trollope 
for  the  day  of  nine  hours,  and  that  strike  they 
insist  on  maintaining.  Let  them  withdraw  it 
(we  implore  them  to  do  so),  and  they  will  then  be 
able  with  better  grace  to  ask  the  masters  to  give 
up  the  weapon  that  strike  led  them  to  seize, 
namely,  the  “ declaration.” 

On  Monday  evening,  the  24th,  a large  meeting 
of  those  concerned  in  the  building  trades  was  held 
in  St.  Martin’s  Hall,  London;  Mr.  Heaps,  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  of  Amalgamated  Engi- 
neers, in  the  chair. 

The  secretary  of  the  Conference  reported  what 
had  been  done  since  the  last  meeting, — with  which 
our  readers  are  sufficiently  acquainted.  He  said  be 
saw  iu  the  Registrar-Gcnerul’s  report  au  account 
of  the  mortality  of  last  week,  and  a statement  that 
six^iy-four  w’omon  and  children  connected  with  the 
lock-out  had  died  within  that  period;  but  who  was 
to  be  cltarged  with  these  deaths  ? He  denounced 
the  authors  of  the  “document” — the  illegal,  and 
uu-English  document — as  the  cause  of  all  these 
evils.  He  stood  before  them  that  evening,  feeling 
deeply  for  all  they  had  suffered  during  this  pro- 
tracted struggle,  and  which  must  be  increased  now 
that  winter  had  come  so  suddenly  upon  them.  He 
hoped,  however,  that  the  severe  weather,  as  it  was 
untimely,  would  not  last  long  ; and  in  the  mean- 
time he  would  remind  them  that  thi.5  was  not  a 
question  of  money,  but  of  principle,  and  he  believed 
that  to  tliat  principle  they  would  adhere.  He 
believed  that,  notwithstauding  the  opposition  they 
had  encountered,  the  building  operatives  would 
persevere,  and  that  within  twelve  months  of  that 
time  they  would  not  only  have  resumed  work 
without  any  “ declaration,”  but  that  the  nine- 
hours  movement  would  be  successful. 

Another  of  the  speakers,  Mr.  Eacey,  said,  in  the 
course  of  his  address,  that  he  thought  there  had 
been  a want  of  judgment  on  the  part  of  some  of 
their  fi'icnds,  who  were  constantly  parading,  as 
proofs  of  success,  the  giving  way  of  individual 
employers,  and  taking  these  scattered  secessions 
from  the  main  body  of  the  employci's  as  indications 
that  the  whole  were  ready  to  give  way.  Why  it 
was  as  unwise  to  look  upon  the  twenty-seven  or 
twenty-eight  masters  who  had  given  up  the 
“document”  in  that  way,  as  it  would  be  for  an 
army  to  assume  that  it  had  won  a battle  because  a 
few  skmuishei-s  were  defeated.  The  main  body 
still  remained  obstinate  and  determined;  and,  when 
that  fact  was  thoroughly  known  and  understood 
throughout  the  country,  he  was  sure  the  subscrip- 
tions of  the  trades  would  be  commensurate  with 
the  object  in  view  and  the  demands  \ipon  their 
funds. 

On  the  25th  the  trades’  delegates  met  in  aid  of 
the  funds,  but  nothing  of  importance  occurred. 
The  secretary  of  the  Conference  said  ho  believed 
that  now  it  was  known  the  struggle  must  con- 
tiuue,  the  trades  would  organize  themselves  more 
thoroughly  for  the  supply  of  funds;  and,  if  so,  the 
building  operatives  were  ready  to  maiutain  their 
position ; but  they  euuhl  not  do  .so  without  that 
assistance  which  had  been  heretofore  so  liberally 
and  generously  given. 

And  what  does  the  supply  of  money  on  the  part 
of  the  trades  mean?  Why  the  application  of  funds 
to  the  support  of  this  ruinous  strike,  intended  for 
wholly  difl'erent  purposes.  Many  of  the  provident 
flocieties  are,  we  are  assured,  bankrupt;  and  more 
are  considerably  crippled : so  that  if  any  number 
of  those  who  have  been  paying  to  tliem  for  years 
were  to  require  assistance,  it  could  sciircely  be 
rendered. 

_ Surely  there  are  ground.?  for  a successful  media- 
tion on  the  part  of  any  man  of  acknowledged 
sense  and  standing,  in  whom  both  parties  might 
have  confidence. 


The  RniNE  Beidge  at  Strasbueg. — Tt  is  ex- 
pected that  the  bridge  over  the  llhiue  at  Stras- 
burg  will  be  shortly  opened  to  the  public,  when 
the  journey  from  Baris  to  Vienna  will  be  made  in 
thirty-four  hours,  and  from  Paris  to  Stuttgardt  iu 
fifteen  hours. 


JERSEY  : ITS  PROGRESS  AND  ITS  WANTS. 

This  island,  the  oldest  appanage  of  the  British 
crown,  hitherto  but  little  fj-equeiited  or  known,  is 
now  rapidly  growing  in  importance:  its  mild 
climate,  and  the  beauty  and  fertility  of  its  surface, 
attract  amuiully  au  increasing  crowd  of  tourists 
and  sojourners : the  enterprise  of  its  mercliants 
lias  established  it  as  an  important  entrepot  of 
commerce.  Ship-building  is  carried  on  there  with 
success ; and,  standing  as  au  outpost  of  the  domi- 
nions, within  sight  of  France;  strong  iu  defences, 
as  well  as  in  natural  difficulty  of  its  marine 
approaches ; its  value  to  this  country  can  hardly  be 
overestimated. 

Tlie  town  of  St.  Helier,  with  a population  of 
32,000  inhabitants,  rather  more  than  half  that  of 
the  whole  island,  is  advancing  in  improvement  at 
a rapid  pace : it  possesses  a large  harbour,  pro- 
tected by  commanding  forts,  and  occupies  a posi- 
tion which  can  hardly  be  surpassed  for  scenic 
beauty,  as  well  as  for  the  convenience  of  trade. 
Within  seven  years  very  many  fine  buildings  have 
been  erected,— a college,  founded  by  the  Queen, 
and  several  churches,  together  with  many  esta- 
blishments and  mansions  of  no  ordinary  preten- 
sions; the  Union  Bank  and  the  Independent 
Chapel,  by  Mr.  Bree;  and  the  Monument,  eisicted 
last  year  to  Mr,  Le  Sueur  (late  mayor),  by  Mr. 
Galiichan.  The  latter  has  also  designed  and  is 
now  carrying  out  the  reconstruction  of  an  hospital, 
to  replace  that  lately  destroyed  by  fire,  and  has 
in  band  plans  for  a court-house,  which  is  to 
occupy  the  end  of  the  Royal  .square. 

It  was  under  Mr.Oallichau’s  superintendence,  as 
surveyor  for  the  island,  that  the  late  iiriprovements 
of  the  harbour  were  carried  out;  and  the  very 
noble  esplanade  which  extends  far  above  half  a 
mile  along  the  sea-beach,  and  for  two  miles  around 
the  port,  was  also  his  performauee.  The  mole  of 
the  new  liarbour  extends  three-quarters  of  a mile, 
and  nearly  as  far  as  Elizabeth’s  Castle,  into  the 
sea,  eiiclosiug  a second  basin,  and  the  wall  of  the 
old  harbour.  It  was  the  plan  prescribed  by  the 
municipal  council  of  St.  Helier’ s,  but  it  is  short  by 
300  feet  of  the  proper  length,  as  vessels  of  small 
tonnage,  aud  even  the  steam-packets  arc  forced  to 
anchor  outside  at  low  water.  This  is  a great 
shortcoming,  and  must  be  redressed,  so  as  to  meet 
the  growing  commerce  of  the  islaud. 

As  formerly  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  so  Jersey  is  now 
exempt  from  duties  on  wines,  spirits,  aud  excise- 
able  articles.  Their  laws,  too,  are  of  the  old 
Norman  and  feudal  stamp;  their  pleadings  in 
French  are  ill-adapted  to  Anglican  usage  and 
modern  requirements;  but  a commission  is  now 
in  action  to  revise  and  reform  their  civil  code, 
which  seems  to  be  much  at  variance  with  English 
notions  of  either  justice  or  expediency.  There  is, 
however,  no  want  of  public  spirit  amongst  the 
native  municip.ilily,  as  the  iniprovenients  of  the 
town,  aud  indeed  of  the  whole  island,  amply 
testify. 

The  revenue  of  the  liarbour,  about  20,000^. 
a year,  is,  together  with  only  oua  solitary  and 
moderate  assessment,  all  that  the  insular  authori- 
ties possess  to  carry  out  llieir  plans;  and  had  tlio 
large  sums  which  have  been  dhbursed  by  our 
Government  (nearly  300, 000^.)  in  forming  a har- 
bour or  mole  at  bt.  Katharine's,  on  the  east  of 
Jersey,  of  more  than  doubtful  utility,  been  at  the 
disposal  of  the  ECate  Council,  the  island  would 
have  been  further  Improved  and  the  harbour 
perfect. 

Numerous  modern  buildings  have  been  recently 
erected  in  the  town ; the  most  notable,  Victoria 
College,  wbicli  occupies  a noble  and  commanding 
position  above  the  town,  which  educates  over  300 
pupils,  and  has  asserted  its  superiority  by  the 
success  of  its  cleves  in  the  late  competitive  exa- 
minations. This  building  is  of  u rnodeiii  Gothic 
type. 

Tlie  site  of  the  Scotch  Church,  now  just  finished, 
is,  like  too  many  others  in  Jersey,  too  confined; 
for  there  is  not  one  point  of  view  at  which  it  ivn 
be  appreciated  for  it.s  lightness  and  the  fantastic 
variety  of  its  details.  This  church  is  built  ot 
rubble,  with  Cacii-stone  dressings. 

Another  chapel,  that  of  the  Old  Cemetery, 
above  the  town,  is  built,  as  well  as  the  gate  and 
entrance  towers,  pretty  much  iu  the  same  charac- 
ter, but  plainer. 

For  many  years  gas  lias  been  in  use,  and  the 
company  derives  a good  divideiiil,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected from  a town  containing  nearly  3,U00 
houses,  many  of  which,  u,s  magazines  of  retail 
imsiuess,  surprise  not  a little  the  London  visitors 
who  have  frequented  Sewell  & Cross,  or  Shooi- 
bred’s.  The  streets  very  much  resemble  in  tin- 
Old  Town  those  of  London  City,  but  the  New 
Town  partakes  more  of  the  chiu’ucter  of  our 


suburbs.  The  markets,  four  in  number,  far  sui*. 
pass  our  own  in  solidity,  utility,  and  convenience; 
but  there  is  still  a waut,  and  that  is,  t/iere  is  no 
wafer,  save  what  is  yielded  by  pumps,  of  which 
almost  every  house  has  one.  From  the  sandy 
nature  of  the  soil,  aud  the  position  of  the  town, 
occupying  a plateau  of  one  mile  in  length  by 
about  three-quarters  in  breadth,  from  the  base  of 
a hilly’  amphitheatre  to  the  sea,  there  is  a great 
diversity  in  the  quality  of  water.  The  gas,  as  it 
is  usual,  contaminates  some  wclb,  and  the  sewers, 
which  are  now  being  completed  in  the  towJi^ 
vitiate  many  more,  while  those  at  or  near  tie 
level  of  high  water  are  invariably  brackish. 

These  circumstances,  coupled  with  the  great  in- 
crease of  population,  render  it  necessary  that  a 
permanent  supply  of  pipe-water  should  be  estab- 
lished. The  frequent  recurrence  of  fires,  and  the 
impossibility  ofarre.sting  their  progress  by  means 
of  pumps,  have  lately  shown  the  value  of  such  a 
provision.  The  Infirmary  was  burnt  down  in  July 
last ; aud,  not  long  since,  five  houses  of  a row  were 
cunsumecl  to  the  bare  walls,  and  they  now  stand 
ns  a monument  of  improvidence  iu  this  respect. 
But  the  sanitary  requirements  of  a great  popula- 
tion, if  viewed  in  the  warm  dime  of  Jersey  as  we 
regard  them  in  these  somewhat  colder  latitudes, 
dumaud  still  more  peremptorily  that  the  living 
element  should  be  supplied  without  stint,  more 
particularly  to  a towu  which  nature  has  provided 
amply  with  streams  of  more  than  ordinary 
purity. 

A company,  supported  by  the  le.ading  men  of 
Jersey,  has  projected  a plan  for  a perpetual 
supply.  Mr.  ElIsIou,  C.E.  has  estimated  and 
approved  the  enterprise,  and  it  is  hoped  that  it 
may  be  accomplished  within  the  ensuing  year. 

'i'he  important  fortresses  of  Elizabeth’s  Castle 
aud  the  fort,  as  well  as  the  numerous  ships  of  the 
harbour,  were,  and  still  are,  forced  to  have  water 
pumped  and  carted  some  half  mile  for  their 
service.  The  public  establishments  had,  of  course, 
their  pumps,  but  in  cases  of  tire  these  are  insuf- 
ficient. 

It  is  proposed  that  the  grand  reservoir  shall  he 
placed  on  the  hill  over  the  town,  and  within  half 
a mile  of  it,  at  au  elevation  of  200  feet;  that  the 
supply  shall  be  permanent  aud  at  high  pressure; 
and  that  the  fort  (standing  140  feet  above  high 
water),  as  well  as  the  loftiest  eminences  of  the 
suburbs,  shall  have  the  benefit  of  so  great  a 
desideratum. 


INSTRUCTION  IN  DRAWING.* 

In  our  lust  ye.ar’s  volume,  together  with  that 
of  the  year  1857,  we  printed  some  useful  remarks 
by  Mr.  Walter  Smith,  on  systems  of  instruction 
ill  drawing,  suited  to  parochial  and  first-class 
schools.  The  most  recent  of  the  jiapers  lias  been 
reprinted,  under  the  original  title,  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  fluddersfield  College.  The  author, 
it  may  be  well  to  repeat,  starting  from  the  prin- 
eiple  now  admitted,  that  a child  who  can  “draw 
the  figure  0.  when  it  stands  for  the  idea  of  nothing 
in  arithmetic,”  can  equally  well  draw  it  when  it 
stands  fur  the  form  of  au  egg,  or  that  any  one 
who  can  be  taught  to  write  can  he  taught  to 
draw,  urged  that,  if  we  are  to  derive  the  full 
value,  the  instruction  iu  first-class  schools  must 
comprise  something  more  than  the  mere  practice 
of  drawing — that  is  to  say,  the  drawing,  whilst 
being  acquired,  should  be  conducive  to  the  acqui- 
.siliou  of  other  knowledge.  He  endeavoured  to 
show,  in  contimiivtioii,  that  beyond  mere  rudi- 
ments, drawing  should  not  be  taught  always  in 
the  same  way,  to  the  boy  intended  to  be  brought 
up  as  an  artist,  and  to  one  intended  i'ur  the 
surgical  profession,  and  that  the  dr-pree  in  which 
certain  elements  would  he  taught  should  vary. 
He  would  “ take  care  that  a careful  execution  of 
straight  lines  and  curves  should  precede  all  other 
drawing,”  and  so  on  to  the  last  exercise,  “ the 
symmetrical  drawing  of  straight  lines  and  curves 
oil  opposite  sides  of  a central  straight  line,”  which 
would  teach  the  balance  of  objects,  and  is  the 
most  useful  practice  in  drawing,  as  showing  the 
value  of  curves  aiul  proportion,  aud  inculcating 
correct  appreciation  of  symmetry.  So  far,  the 
method  by  class  lectures,  and  the  black  board, 
would  be  adopted.  The  common  language  of  all 
drawing,  however,  having  been  learned,  “ the 
practice  each  pujiil  requires  must  deterinioo  in 
what  branch  ho  is  to  be  specially  educated.” 

He  goes  on  to  show  the  importance  at  this  stage, 
of  dr.iwing  from  memory  ; the  exercises  which  he 
adopts  in  his  own  courses,  having  reference  to 


* “Suggestions  for  a System  of  Teaching  Drawing  in 
First-Class  Schools.”  By  Waltior  Smith,  Art-Master  in 
ilutielersfielcl  College.  “ Reprinted  Jroui  the  Builder.” 
8vo.  pp.  B.  Huddersfield,  1659. 
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architecture,  botany,  anatomy,  and  like  branches 
of  study, — a system  which  must  lead  to  deeper 
knowledge  of  such  branches  by  inculcating  habits 
of  observation.  The  author  lias,  probably,  not 
omitted  to  consider  the  difficulty  which  there  is 
in  settling  the  character  of  the  future  calling 
whilst  the  boy  is  at  school;  a point  we  have 
sometimes  touched  upon  in  treating  of  architects’ 
education  : all  that  he  means  to  say,  probably,  is, 
that  the  drawing,  as  such,  will  be  learnt  all  the 
better,  and  that  the  time  given  to  it  will  be  better 
spent,  by  being  made  conducive  to  an  additional 
object.  Scholastic  instruction,  till  a very  late 
period  in  the  education,  is  best  when  comprehen- 
sive and  elementary.  An  exception  may  be  granted 
in  the  case  of  collegiate  education ; but,  as  regards 
the  younger  pupils  in  ordinary  schools,  it  is  unsafe 
to  calculate  on  what  the  future  calling  will  be,  and 
it  is  best  to  use  the  time  so  as  to  secure  what  is 
never  to  be  afforded  afterwards, — the  knowledge 
which  the  tendency  of  the  age  most  requires  to 
ward  off  prejudice  and  narrow-mindedness.  No 
man  ever  was  really  great  whose  knowledge  was 
limited  to  that  of  his  ostensible  profession. 

The  author’s  “Suggestions,”  however, — the  re- 
sult of  experience, — deserved  the  notice  which  the 
committee  have  given  to  them.  We  have  long 
urged  that  dra%ving,  as  a department  of  educa- 
tion, may  be  learnt  as  easily  and  as  generally  as 
other  departments, — whilst  that  as  an  educator  of 
the  eye,  and  a developer  of  the  powers  of  obser- 
vation, it  may  be  e.xpected  to  have  very  beneficial 
effects  upon  other  branches  of  education.  We 
must  get  rid  of  the  notion  of  its  difficulties,  and 
treat  it  as  alanguage  havingalphabet  and  grammar, 
to  be  learned  and  taught  systematically  and  care- 
fully as  other  languages.  “ This  consummation,” 
as  our  author  says,  “ will  not  be  brought  about  by 
the  mere  drawing-master  of  the  present  day,  who 
teaches  a pretty  picturesque  young-ladies’  style  of 
drawing.” 


a door),  the  largest  being  at  the  top.  And  then 
when  we  add  that  the  tower  is  battleracnted,  and 
the  chimney  forms  a sort  of  turret,  we  have  told 
all  that  need  be  said  of  its  appearance. 

The  material  of  which  it  is  composed  is  a hard 
sandstone,  quarried  on  the  spot,  and  the  great 
peculiarity  of  the  structure  after  all  is,  that  it  was 
built  up  stone  by  stone  from  the  foundation  to  the 
chimney-top,  by  a single  mason,  one  Edward 
Sumnei',  and  his  labourers,  in  the  space  of  about 
fifteen  months. 

“ There’s  glory  in  the  shuttle’s  song, 

’i'here’s  triumph  in  the  anvil’s  stroke; 

There’s  merit  in  the  brave  and  strong, 

Who  dig  the  mine  or  fell  the  oak.” 

Sumner  is  evidently  a man  who  would  say  with 
another  stone-layer,  rare  Ben  Jonson,  “ Wiien  I 
take  the  humour  of  a thing  once,  1 am  like  your 
tailor’s  needle — I go  through.”  An  uncommonly 
good  resolve,  gentle  reader.  Perseverance  is  a 
power.  Whenever  you  make  up  your  mind  to  a 
good  work, — be  a needle  and, — go  through. 


them  with  so  much  skill,  that  those  who  had  not 
witnessed  the  operation  might  mistake  them  for 
remnants  of  old  churches. 

Ill  the  county  of  Northumberland,  where  the 
blood  of  the  inhabitants  is  a good  deal  mixed  with 
that  of  the  old  Danish  naval  warriors,  we  have 
ofteu  noticed  in  carvings  a singular  correspondence 
with  the  ornamentation  of  a Scandinavian  origin  : 
this  is  to  be  noted  in  the  little  fingerings  of  carv- 
ings in  ships  and  boats.  We  have  seen  the  helms 
of  some  of  the  small  steam-vessels  on  the  Tyne 
fashioned  with  the  heads  of  beasts  and  birds,  and 
covered  with  interlaced  and  zig-zag  ornament. 
The  carvers  who  executed  these  works  were  neither 
antiquaries  nor  educated  artists,  and  yet,  if  one  of 
these  helms  could  be  so  exposed  to  the  weather  as 
to  give  it  the  appearance  of  age,  many  of  the 
learned  would  be  inclined  to  compare  it  with  the 
details  of  an  ancient  style  of  art. 

The  art  of  wood-cutting,  as  it  was  practised  hi 
England  before  Bewick’s  days,  is  still  carried 
forward  with  wonderful  integrity.  By  chance  we 
met  with  an  artist  who  executed  this  description 
of  engraving,  and  so  skilful  was  he  in  this  style, 
that  the  most  cunning  collector  of  old  broadsides 
and  ballads  could  not  well  distinguish  between 
his  works  of  .yesterday  and  those  of  a hundred 
yours  ago.  It  is  remarkable  in  this  metropolis, 
notwithstanding  the  changes  and  improvements 
of  the  public  taste,  and  the  entire  revolution 
which  has  taken  place  in  wood  engraving,  to  find 
aud  cut  figures  on 
the  old  Tyburn  gallows  type,  the  milk-maid  with 


LINGERINGS  OF  THE  PAST. 

Old  styles  and  customs  linger,  particularly  in 
those  districts  where  knowledge  has  not  had  much 
access.  On  the  downs  of  Suilblk,  while  a living 
line  of  “navigators  ” were  burying  that  wonder  of 
modern  times  — the  electric  telegraph — in  this 
wild  and  picturesque  land,  tlie  shepherd  might  bo 

seen  playing  on  the  same  simple  pipe  time  had  persons  who  can  design,  dr 
been  carried  iu  those  parts  for  many  centuries.  i the  old  Tyburn  gallows  ty^ 

The  use  of  oxen  in  the  yoke  may  still  be  seen,  j her  paiks,  the  cottages  aud  meadows,  tbe^  Babes 

__  _•  :i..  tlio  Wnnfl  nnrl  nlboT-  flpf'i'iriit.lnns  nf  fibildi-pri’s 


even  within  six  miles  of  the  metropolis  in  the  | in  the  Wood,  and  other  decorations  of  childrens 
direction  of  Epping  Forest.  In  the  southern  books  with  all  the  imperfections  and  absurdities 


MR.  BROADWOOD’S  TOWER,  AT 
HOLMBUSH,  SUSSEX. 

NEWprospect  tower, 
says  a correspondent, 
“ has  been  erected 
on  Mr.  Broadwood’ 
estate  at  Ilolinbusli, 
^ betweenCrawleyand 
Horsham,  both  of 
which  you  have  de 
scribed  so  pleasautly, 
and  ride  where  we 
will — I five  in  the 
county, — we  sec  its 
head  high  up,  and 
arecomingto  regard 
it  as  au  old  friend, 
like  the  Wakchurst 
tree,  Chanctonbury 


’ 

Chine,  the  tower  of  East  Grin- 
stead  church,  and  other  hind 
marks  of  the  neighbourhood. 
Can  you  and  will  you  tell  us 
anything  about  it?”  Of  course  we  can,  and  of 
course  wc  will,  first  thanking  Mr.  Broadwood  for 
erecting  it  and  so  adding  a recognizable  featui-eto 
the  landscape,  visible  all  around.  And  no  wonder 
it  is  visible,  for,  p.araphrasing  an  old  inscription 
in  London,  Mr.  Francis  Edwards, — be  was  the 
architect  of  the  tower, — might  have  inscribed  on 
the  base  of  it,  for  the  information  of  tourists, — 

When  vou  have  tramp’d  fair  Sussex  round, 

This  still  you’ll  find  the  highest  ground. 

Within  a few  yards  of  the  very  spot  was  set  up 
one  of  the  fire-beacons  used  at  the  time  of  the 
anticipated  invasion  by  the  French  under  the  first 
Napoleon  ; aud  should  Folly  and  Wickedness  ever 
produce  a similar  intention  (such  a child  could  only 
come  of  such  parents),  the  tower  may  be  made  a 
true  ^^r-amid,  or  Jlame-iowcr,  as  Carlyle  puts 
it,  and  prove  useful,  notwitbstandiiig  the  elec- 
tric telegraph  has  superseded  beacon  fires.  It  is 
about  106  feet  high  from  the  natural  surface  of 
the  ground  to  the  top  of  the  parapet,  so  that  it 
commands  most  beautiful  views,  right  awiiy,  on 
a clear  day,  to  the  sea  between  Brighton  and 
Worthing.  The  tower  itself,  you  would  find,  if 
you  went  close  to  it,  through  the  forest  of  pines 
and  other  trees  surrounding  it,  is  square,  IG  feet 
6 inches  both  ways  at  the  bottom,  and  15  feet  at 
the  top.  Within  it  is  12  ftet  wide  all  the  way 
up,  but  the  walls  get  thinner 


districts  the  men  are  sowing  and  ploughing  the 
fields  at  this  day  dressed  in  the  same  costume 
as  the  figures  engaged  in  the  same  pursuits  are 
shown  in  Anglo-Saxon  illuminations ; and  iu 
Southern  Italy,  in  the  rural  districts,  there  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  the  slightest  change, 
in  the  fashion  of  the  materials  of  dress  since 
the  days  of  the  Cmsars.  The  coats  of  the  men 
are  of  undressed  sheep-skins  with  the  fleece 
on,  aud  tlie  rest  of  their  attire  is  made  of 
flax  cultivated  in  their  own  fields,  spun  with  the 
distal!',  and  woven  with  a loom  quite  as  simple  as 
those  ill  use  in  the  days  of  Homer.  A recent 
writer  on  South  Italy  remarks,  that  in  several 
parts  of  the  Campagna  of  Rome  the  dresses  of 
lioth  sexes  are  identically  the  same  as  wc  see 
represented  in  bassi-relievi  and  other  sculptures 
in  the  Vatican,  in  the  great  gallery  at  Florence, 
or  in  the  splendid  museum  at  Naples.  This  iden- 
tity of  costume  is  found  iu  numerous  districts 
of  the  Neapolitan  kingdom.  At  Pmstum,  dug  up 
under  the  eye  of  the  author,  the  workmen  dis- 
covered a great  many  female  figures  beautifully 
executed  in  fine  clay  or  terra  cotta  j and  the  cos- 
tume of  these  figures,  which  must  have  been 
buried  in  that  spot  for  some  2,000  years,  was  the 
same,  without  the  slightest  variation,  as  the  pre- 
sent dress  of  the  female  peasantry  of  the  district. 

In  the  northern  parts  of  England,  a sword- 
dance  is  performed  by  the  coal-miners  at  Christ- 
mas time,  dressed  in  picturesque  costume  aud 
gay  with  ribbons,  each  armed  with  small  swords. 
Bands  of  the  miuers  thus  arrayed  wander  through- 
out the  neighbourhood,  and  visit  the  houses  of 
the  gentry  and  villagers.  This  daiice  is  as  old  as 
the  time  of  the  Rotnuns,  if  not  of  greater  anti- 
quity. In  the  “ harvest  homes  ” and  other  cere- 
monies, the  antiquary  can  readily  trace  the  linger- 
ing of  customs  of  a classic  origin,  and  in  the  bon- 
fire fighting  on  the  hills  aud  other  practices  at 
New  Year’s  time,  customs  connected  with  more 
barbarous  ideas. 

Tile,  stone  hand-mill  for  corn-grinding  is  still  in 
use  in  many  parts  of  the  world;  and  iu  the  Holy 
Land  and  many  other  parts  of  the  East,  both  young 
and  old  may  be  seen  working  with  the  distaff, 
weaving  at  looms,  carrying  leather  water-bot- 
tles formed  of  the  stitched  skins  of  animals, 
drawing  water  from  wells,  or  threshing  corn  with 
flails  in  barns  of  the  same  form  as  prevailed  when 
our  Saviour  wandered  in  that  interesting  land. 

Railways  are  now  branching  over  Egypt ; they 
have  taken  root  in  the  ancient  land  of  India.  How 
far  is  the  day  oft'  when  the  whistle  of  the  loco- 
motive and  the  progress  which  accompanies  it  will 
be  the  means  of  multiplying  the  resources  of  those 
prolific  lands,  and  rendering  their  proilucts  avail- 
able in  a tenfold  extent  fur  the  uses  of  mankind 
thi'oughout  the  world  ? 

In  art  and  literatui’C  there  arc  convention.al 
ideas  which  have  been  retained  and  banded  down 


of  a kind  of  art  which  in  these  days  would  be  dis- 
graceful to  a schoolboy.  There  is,  however,  a 
market  for  such  productions,  iu  the  same  way  as 
there  was  for  the  parrots  and  cats  of  the  Italian 
image-m.aii’s  board  about  thirty  years  or  so  ago, 
to  which  we  have  before  referred.* 

It  should  be  remarked  that  the  artist  just  men- 
tioned had  as  good  an  opinion  of  his  artistic 
ability  as  might  be  expected  in  Michelangelo  or 
Albert  Durer,  and  that  he  had  a supreme  con- 
tempt for  the  modern  style  of  wood  engraving, 
which  lie  denominated  “mere  chip-trap,  sir, — 
mere  clap-trap.” 


FUNERALS  IN  WESTMINSTER  ABBEY. 

EGBERT  STEPHENSON. 

Although  the  famous  old  Abbey  of  West- 
minster is  in  these  days  seldom  the  scene  of  such 
stately  and  picturesque  processions  as  were  com- 
mon there  in  the  olden  time,  events  do  occasionally 
occur  which,  spite  of  the  prosaic  costumes  of  those 
assisting  in  the  ceremonials,  give  increased  interest 
to  the  structure.  During  the  last  twelve  or  fifteen 
years,  but  few  funerals  have  taken  place  within 
those  walls.  A few,  however,  may  be  remem- 
bered ; — that  of  the  late  Duke  of  Northumberland, 
the  poet  Campbell,  and  not  long  since  the  trans- 
lation of  the  remains  of  .John  Hunter  from  the 
church  of  St.  Martiii-in-the-Fields.  On  the 
first  of  these  occasions  the  great  west  door  was 
thrown  open,  and  the  body  was  met  at  the  prin- 
cipal doorway.  It  appears  to  be  the  established 
etiquette  that  none,  however  famous,  are  to  be 
permitted  to  pass  under  this  portal  except  the 
royal  and  t'ne  noble  by  birth. 

The  gatherings  oii  these  occasions  were  charac- 
teristic. At  the  first  of  these  ceremonials  a not 
very  numerous  assembly  fined  the  aisle,  aud  few 
of  these  were  men  of  mai'k,  or  famous  in  the 
various  arts  and  sciences ; still  it  was  with 
great  state  that  the  body  ivas  conveyed  to  the 
anciciib  vestiug  - place  of  the  family.  At  the 
funeral  of  the  poet  when  the  leaders  in  literature 
and  art  were  assembled  together,  those  engaged 
in  such  pursuits  wondered  at  the  large  body 
which  those  of  acknowledged  name  formed  when 
collected  there. 

At  the  time  of  the  re-Iuterment  of  John  Hunter, 
the  spacious  nave  of  the  Abbey  was  crowded  with 
known  physicians,  surgeons,  and  other  members 
of  the  medical  profession.  There  ivere  many 
venerable  with  age ; others  at  the  meridian  of 


iingingfrom  2 feet 

3 inches  iu  thickness  on  the  ground  story  to  1 foot  --.v...,  .. .......  .......  ....w..  

6 inches  at  the  top,  and  thus  form  it  externully  from  one  generation  of  workers  to  another.  In 
into  four  stories,  although  there  are  eight  withiu.  I Gloucestershire,  not  long  ago,  we  saw  the  common 
There  is  a window  or  recess  on  each  of  the  four  ' stone-cutter  of  a rural  district  fashioning  pig- 
sides  iu  every  story  above  the  lowest  (where  there  ! troughs  of  a purely  Gothic  form,  aud  ornamenting 


* It  is  related  that  Fonts  suggested  that  anything  could 
be  obtained  second-hand  in  London,  except  coffins.:  even 
the  cast-off  wigs  of  the  lawyers  were  ingeniously  put  into  a 
market  by  a knowing  shipper  who  traded  to  the  Guinea 
coast.  The  captain  thought  that  the  negro  chiefs  might 
like  them,  and  took  out  a few  I Never  did  a small  specu- 
lation turn  out  better  : the  negroes  were  all  mad  for  wig®, 
and  other  shipments  soon  followed  of  tlie  same  articles. 
It  was  a sight  to  witness  the  chiefs,  nude,  except  at  the 
waist,  wearing  the  flowing  wigs,  which  once  mieM  have 
been  worn  upon  the  honoured  heads  of  the  English  Lord 
Chancellor  and  judges.  Perhaps  the  lawyers’  wigs,  and 
even  pig-tails  and  ” Hessian  boots,”  may  still  be  found 
in  fashion  in  some  of  those  countries. 
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their  fame  and  usefulness ; and  earnest  students,  in 
many  of  whom  this  honour  done  to  the  dead  could 
not  fail  to  raise  feelings  of  emulation. 

It  was  a sight  not  readily  to  be  forgotten  when 
the  cofBn  of  John  Hunter — the  gilded  ornaments 
tarnished,  and  the  covering  mildewed  and  worn  by 
time — was  carried  on  a bier,  above  the  heads  of 
the  crowd,  by  several  tottering  old  men.  No 
religious  ceremony  was  used  in  this  case ; but  the 
Dean  and  other  church  dignitaries  mingled  with 
those  who,  closely  and  in  disorder,  surrounded  the 
moving  coffin.  A great  rush  was  made  towards 
the  grave  in  the  north  aisle,  into  which  the  coffin 
was  soon  lowered.  The  tones  of  the  organ  rolled 
through  the  place,  but  not  one  word  was  said. 
There  was,  however,  a feeling  of  pride  and  exulta- 
tion throughout  the  large  gathering  at  the  dis- 
tinction which,  after  nearly  a century,  had  been 
conferred  on  this  great  man.  It  is  curious  to 
notice  classed  companies  of  those  who  are  en- 
gaged in  various  pursuits,  and  note  their  varied 
aspect.  Seldom  has  there  been  a more  intellec- 
tual-looking crowd  than  that  which  was  found  in 
the  Abbey  on  this  occasion. 

With  regard  to  Hunter,  the  time  which 
bad  elapsed  since  bis  death  had  changed  the 
natural  emotions  of  grief  felt  for  the  loss  of  a 
friend  or  beuefactor  to  those  of  respect  and  admi- 
ration, Tliere  was  exultation,  hut  no  sorrow. 

Within  the  last  few  days  tho  Abbey  has  been 
once  more  opened,  to  receive  the  remains  of  the 
illustrious  engineer  who  was  suddenly  cut  off  in 
the  prime  of  his  usefulness  and  from  the  midst 
of  sorrowing  friends.  At  the  time  of  this  funeral, 
more  than  3,000  persons  were  admitted  into  the 
nave  of  the  Abbey,  including  men  of  rank, 
officers  of  the  naval  and  military  services, 
learned  professors,  painters,  and  men  of  letters, 
directors  of  great  companies,  architects,  engi- 
neers, contractors,  and  operatives  who  had 
assisted  in  carrying  out  the  designs  of  the 
■deceased. 

All  present  acknowledged  the  genius  and 
value  of  the  man  who  was  here  to  be  laid  to  rest. 
A large  poi’tion  of  this  crowded  assembly  had 
been  for  years  intimately  associated  with  Robert 
Stephenson,  and  had  with  him  carried  out  those 
great  works  which  have  In  a measure  changed 
the  condition  of  tlie  country.  Many  had  been 
raised  into  important  positions  by  the  assistance, 
advice,  and  instruction  of  the  kindly  engineer; 
and  the  ]>ulk  of  the  large  assembly  were  truly 
mourners.  It  is  difficult  to  convey  a notion  of 
the  feeling  which  was  shown  by  stern  men  of  the 
world,  when  the  grave  was  closed  on  him  they 
had  known  so  well  and  long.  The  music  of  Croft 
and  Purcell  added  to  the  solemn  effect ; and  it  is 
doubtful  if  anything  more  touchingly  impressive 
has  been  witnessed  within  those  venerable  walls 
than  tho  scene  presented  when  the  words  rose 
from  tho  choir: — 

“ His  body  is  buried  in  peace, 

But  liis  soul  liveth  evermore.” 

Mr.  Stephenson  has  bequeathed  25,000Z.  for 
public  purposes,  the  greater  part  of  which  is 
allotted  to  his  native  Tyne  : — 10,000/.  he  gives  to 
the  Newcastle  Infirmary ; 7,000/.  to  the  Newcastle 
Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  (to  which  Insti- 
tutlonhe  had  recently  given  3,000/.) ; 2,000/.  to  the 
Mining  College ; 2,000/.  to  tlie  Institute  of  Civil 
Engineers;  2,000/.  to  the  Christian  Knowledge 
Society ; and  2,000/.  to  the  Additional  Curates’ 
Society. 

It  is  urged  by  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  in  the  Times, 
that  the  body  of  George  Stephenson  should  be 
brought  from  its  quiet  resting-place  in  Chester- 
field, and  placed  in  Westminster  Abbey  with  that 
of  his  sou.  With  the  greatest  consideratiori  for 
the  excellent  motives  of  the  suggester,  we  must 
express  an  earnest  hope  that  the  proposal  will  not 
be  listened  to.  The  removal  of  the  dead,  except 
under  very  special  circumstances,  is  much  to  be 
deprecated  : moreover,  there  is  no  reason  why  we 
should  rob  Chesterfield  of  its  object  of  iuterest 
and  permanent  lesson.  The  worth  of  George 
Stephenson  needs  no  enforcement. 


THE  GRAVES  OP  THE  GOOD  AND  GREAT. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  the  remains  of 
General  Wolfe  were  brought  from  Canada  and 
interred  at  night  with  much  ceremony  in  the 
burial-place  belonging  to  his  family  in  Greenwich 
church.  The  circumstance  was  lately  referred  to 
in  the  Standard.  After  this,  a correspondent  of 
the  same  paper  writes  as  follows : — “ Perhaps  it 
will  not  be  less  interesting  than  your  communi- 
cation in  yesterday’s  paper,  although  exceedingly 
painful  to  many  of  your  readers,  to  hear  that  the 
burial-place  belonging  to  General  Wolfe’s  family 
no  longer  exists  under  the  clmrch  of  St.  Alphage, 


Greenwich.  The  vault  has  been  broken  into,  and 
a wreath  and  a Quebec  newspaper  removed  from 
the  coffin,  and  the  vault  filled  in  with  rubbish;  so 
that  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  the  remains 
have  been  removed  or  not.”  Many  will  be  sorry 
to  read  the  above  statement,  and  regret  that, 
provided  there  were  no  injunctions  to  the  contrary, 
the  ashes  of  this  brave  general  should  not,  like 
those  of  Dr.  Hunter,  have  been  translated  to 
\V’’estmin8ter  Abbey,  where  the  monument  of  the 
warrior  is  placed.  On  this  monument  is  the 
following  inscription : — 

“ To  the  Memory  of 
.1AMES  WOLFE, 

Major-Generai  ami  Comniander-in-Chicf 
Of  the  British  Land  Forces, 

On  an  expedition  against  Quebec ; 

Who,  alter  surmounting:  by  ability  ami  valour 
All  obstacles  of  art  and  nature, 

Was  slain  in  the  moment  of  victory 
Oil  the  13th  of  September,  1/59, 

The  King  and  Parliament  of  Great  Britain 
Dedicate  this  Monument.” 

It  would  have  been  well  to  have  brought  the 
remains  close  to  the  monument,  or  else  to  have 
marked  with  certainty  the  spot  where  they  rest, 
although  with  but  a plain  stone. 

When  lingering  on  the  spot  where  all  that 
is  earthly  is  left  of  men  who  were  eminent 
in  their  generation,  thoughts  of  their  works  and 
circumstances  connected  with  their  lives  crowd 
the  memory.  We  liave  sought  in  vain  for  marks 
of  tlie  grave  of  Massinger;  the  little  spot  of 
ground  which  received  poor  Cliatterton,*  after 
the  early  close  of  a life  so  full  of  trouble ; and  the 
burial-place  of  others  whose  names  are  well  known 
and  distinguished.  At  the  present  time  great, 
yet  necessary,  changes  are  taking  place  in  the 
crypts  of  the  London  churches : during  these 
alterations,  living  representatives  can,  if  they 
choose,  take  the  opportunity  of  removing  the  re- 
mains to  the  suburban  cemeteries  or  other  places, 
or  else  making  a record  of  the  exact  spot;  where 
they  may,  after  having  been  covered  in  the  manner 
now  recommended,  rest  for  many  generations. 

It  is  most  desirable  that  we  should  preserve  the 
memory  of  all  connected  with  our  literature  and 
history;  and,  as  we  have  so  many  associations  for 
the  advancement  of  archicology,  and  twenty  other 
worthy  objects,  why  should  there  not  be  a society 
formed  having  for  its  object  the  preservation  of 
the  existing  monuments  to  the  memory  of  eminent 
persons  who  are  now  no  more;  and  where  these 
do  not  exist,  to  provide  memorials — even  humble 
ones — of  the  graves  of  English  worthies,  which 
might  otherwise  be  forgotten?  In  the  case  of 
Dr.  Hunter,  it  was  iu  a great  measure  owing  to 
the  energetic  ex^tions  of  a single  individual,  that 
the  remains  were  transferred  to  their  present 
honourable  positiou.  In  other  instances  there  is 
no  one  to  undertake  the  largo  amount  of  trouble 
necessary,  and  neglect  is  the  consequence.  In 
many  cases  it  is  only  necessary  to  commence  a 
movement  towards  placing  a monument  or  re- 
storing one,  in  order  to  ensure  the  support  and 
assistance  of  the  public. 

When  tho  Old  St.  Pancras  Church  was  altered  a 
few  years  ago,  the  architect  and  authorities  of  the 
church  wrote  in  some  instances  to  the  descendants 
of  the  persons  whose  very  interesting  luonumeiils 
are  placed  there;  in  other  cases  to  law  societies 
with  which  they  were  connected,  and  funds  were 
sent  to  restore  these  memorials.  It  might  have 
been  in  this  case  that  those  connected  with  the 
church  were  careless  of  such  matters,  and  the 
monuments  which  are  now  so  well  cared  for,  and 
looked  at  with  so  much  curiosity,  would  have  been 
lost.  Ill  order  to  prevent  the  chance  of  this 
taking  place,  it  is  suggested  that,  as  the  Govern- 
ment will  uot  undertake  the  matter,  great  need 
exists  for  some  association  or  society,  whose 
object  should  be  to  watch  with  care  the  numerous 
monuments  in  the  metropolis,  which  have  either 
an  antiquarian,  historical,  or  literary  interest,  and 
to  suggest  instances  in  which  it  might  be  useful 
to  mark  particular  spots.  Such  an  association 
might  do  a great  deal  in  the  way  of  judicious 
restorations;  but  more  than  that,  the  example 
would  have  great  weight  with  the  public,  and 
cause  many  very  desirable  works  to  be  executed. 


SoETH  Shields — We  understand  there  is  under 
consideration  a scheme  for  the  formation  of  docks 
on  the  shore  at  South  Shields,  between  the  Trow 
rocks  and  the  south  pier,  where  a sea  entrance 
may  be  had  with  a depth  of  30  feet  at  low  water. 
There  is  a choice  of  500  acres  for  the  constructors 
of  such  docks. 


• The  exact  place  of  Milton’s  grave  is  a matter  of 
uncertainty ; and  if  the  question  is  not  investigated  and 
tlie  place  marked  before  those  who  are  now  alive  pass 
away,  that  of  Daniel  de  Foe  will  also  be  forgotten. 


ON  THE  CAUSE  OF  COLOUR  AND  THE 
THEORY  OF  LIGHT. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Manchester  Literary  and 
Philosophical  Society,  held  on  the  4th,  a paper  hy 
Mr.  John  Smith,  M.A.  was  read  by  his  brother. 
Dr.  R.  A.  Smith,  entitled  ” On  the  cause  of 
Colour  and  the  Theory  of  Light.” 

The  author,  in  attempting  to  explain  certain 
natural  phenomena,  could  not  satisfy  himself  by 
applying  the  principles  of  either  theory  of  light, 
and  said  that  many  natural  phenomena  indicated 
beats  or  vibrations  in  the  luminous  ether  very 
different  from  what  science  taught ; that  is,  that 
there  were  greater  intervals  between  them  than 
Newton  had  demonstrated  and  scientific  men 
believed.  He  therefore  endeavoured  to  contrive 
experiments  by  which  he  would  be  able  to  make 
as  many  revolutions  or  beats  in  a second  as  he 
considered  the  effective  vibrations  of  light  were 
repeated  iu  a second  of  time,  and  argued  that  by 
certain  contrivances  to  produce  light  and  shade  iu 
alternate  vibrations  he  should  produce  colour.  A 
series  of  experiments  was  subsequently  under- 
taken, which  led  to  the  conclusion  that  varieties 
of  colour  are  produced  by  pulsations  of  light  and 
intervals  of  shadow  in  definite  proportions  for 
each  shade  of  colour.  That  is,  supposing  white 
light  to  consist  of  the  motion  of  an  ether;  black- 
ness to  consist  of  an  entire  absence  of  motion ; 
then  a certain  colour,  blue,  red,  or  yellow,  will  be 
produced  by  the  alternate  action  of  the  light  and 
the  shadow.  The  author  used  shadow  in  the 
positive  sense  as  the  sensation  was  positive. 

On  pursuing  the  inquiry,  he  first  caused  a small 
parallelogram  cut  in  cardboard  to  revolve  over  a 
black  surface  with  a rapidity  which  lie  considered 
equal  to  the  vibration  of  light.  By  this  motion 
he  obtained  a distinct  blue,  whilst,  at  another 
time,  in  diflbrent  weather,  he  obtained  a purple. 
He  then  made  a disc  with  several  concentric  rings, 
which  he  painted  respectively  i,  and  ^ black, 
leaving  the  remainder  white,  and  on  making  this 
disc  revolve  the  rings  became  completely  coloured. 
There  was  no  appearance  of  any  black  or  white. 
In  a bright  day  with  white  clouds  in  the  sky  the 
rings  were  coloured  respectively  a light  yellowish- 
green,  two  different  shades  of  purple,  and  a pink. 
By  using  discs  of  a great  variety  of  shapes  and 
different  proportions  of  white  and  black,  the 
author  said  that  be  produced  successively  or  toge- 
ther all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow,  although  he 
had  not  yet  arrived  at  the  exact  arithmetical  de- 
termination of  the  amount  of  light  and  shade 
needful  for  each. 

These  experiments  were  made  before  the  Society 
by  the  light  of  a paraffin  oil  lamp  with  a reflector. 
The  author  said  that  they  were  much  more  bril- 
liant by  sunlight. 

There  was  another  set  of  experiments  which  the 
author  considered  as  very  effective,  and  especially 
as  being  easily  made  and  described,  but  requiring 
strong  sunshine  to  show  them.  These  were  made 
by  casting  a shadow  of  a particular  figure  on  a 
white  wall  or  on  a sheet  of  paper,  so  as  to  pro- 
duce alternate  beats  of  light  and  shadow  when 
put  iu  revolution.  The  figure  became  coloured 
of  different  shades,  and  because  these  could  be 
seen  on  the  wail,  like  the  spectrum  from  the  prism, 
he  called  them  spectra  by  reflection. 

He  mentioned,  also,  that  the  colours  may  be 
produced  by  making  a black  disc,  with  figures  cut 
out  of  it,  revolve  before  a white  cloud  or  white 
screen. 

The  author  considered  that  his  theory  gave  an 
entirely  new  and  simple  explanation  of  ihe  phe- 
nomena of  refraction  through  the  prism. 


THE  “ GREAT  EASTERN  ” AND  ITS  COAL 
CELLAR. 

Dubing  the  recent  trial  voyage  of  the  Great 
Eastern,  it  was  found  that  the  largest  consump- 
tion of  coal  in  the  screw  stoke-hole  was  26  tons 
ill  four  hours,  and  that  the  consumption  in 
twenty-four  hours  was  125  tons,  while  the  quan- 
tity of  coal  consumed  in  the  padiUe  engine-room 
was  about  100  tous  in  the  same  time,  making  the 
entire  consumption  of  coal  225  tons  iu  twenty- 
four  hours.  Calculating  the  voyage  to  Melbourne 
at  thirty-six  days,  at  tbe  above  rate,  8,100  tons 
of  coal  would  be  required. 

Each  hour  this  monster  of  the  deep  will  devour 
more  then  9 tons  of  coal.  If  kept  at  work  only 
one  half  of  each  year,  the  consumption  of  coal 
would  be  upwards  of  41,000  tons  ! What  an  army 
of  busy  bands  would  bo  required  to  dig  this  dusky 
treasure  from  the  earth  ! It  would  ueed  a fleet  of 
about  one  hundred  colliers  of  the  ordinary  size  to 
carry  the  burden. 

Tbe  above  figures  do  uot  seem  so  startling 
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-R-hen  it  is  eonsideredthat  the  tonnage  of  the  great 
sh’I)  is  27,000  3 that  in  ord'nary  circumstances  the 
fuel  used,  by  means  of  screw  and  jnuldles,  is  to 
give  a power  of  2,600  horses,  while  at  liigli  pres- 
sure the  power  niiglit  he  raised  to  10,000  In irst 
power  3 and  that  an  army  of  10,000  men,  with  nelci 
equipment,  might,  by  this  force,  be  conveyed  a i 
the  rate  of  fifteen  miles  an  hotir  to  distant  lands, 
that  is,  if  the  ministry  thought  it  wise  to  risk  so 
many  eggs  in  one  basket. 

It  is  curious  to  glance  at  the  progress  of  steam 
power  thus  applied.  The  power  and  size  of 
vessels  have  been  constantly  increased,  as  well  as 
facility  and  sirfety,  both  for  the  conveyance  of 
goods  and  travellers.  Not  frty  jn-ars  ago  the 
water  communication  between  London  and  the 
north  of  Kaghmd  and  Scotland  was  a matter  ol 
uncertainty : traveller.^,  who  from  motives  of 
need  or  economy  took  passage  in  tlie  swiftest  of 
the  trading  vessels,  were  often  kept  tossing  for 
three  weeks  nr  a month  between  the  Thames  and 
the  Tyne.  In  tliis  time  a vessel  like  the  Q)'eal 
Eastern  would  h ive  travelled  nearly  to  Australia. 
Since  the  intvotluction  of  steam-packets,  the  times 
of  arrival  can  be  calculated  upon  with  almost  as 
great  certainty  as  the  stage-coach  or  locomotive, 
and  a voyage  is  performed  by  the  coasting  steameis 
with  nearly  as  much  rapidity  as  the  “Royal 
Mail”  of  past  times. 

There  is  a little  drawing  by  Nasmyth  in  the 
mechanical  department  of  tiie  firomptou  Museum 
of  the  first  steam-vessel  w'hlch  sailed  on  British 
waters.  This  event — great,  not  only  in  a national 
point  of  view,  but  in  a far  wider  sense — took  jdace 
in  an  artificial  lake  near  Dumfries.  Amongst  the 
passengers  iu  this  little  stoain-craft  may  bo  noticed 
Robert  Burns,  in  a bomcly-out  brown  coat  and 
scarlet  waistcoat.  Little  could  the  poet  and  his 
companions  have  foreseen  of  what  has  been 
since  achieved  in  this  department  of  science  ? 


MR.  BLAC'K,  M.P.  ON  WACrE-^,  TRADES' 

ITNIONS,  AND  STRIKES. 

Ox  Saturday  evening,  the  22nd  inst.  Jlr.  Black, 
member  for  Edinburgh,  delivered,  to  a crowded 
meeting  of  the  working  classes  in  Dunedin-hall,  a 
lecture  on  the  subjects  of  wages,  trades’  unions, 
and  strikes.  The  meeting  was  presided  over  by 
the  Lord  Provost.  He  showed  that  labour  and 
capital  were  both  articles  of  commerce,  that  they 
were  essential  to  each  other,  and  that  capital  must 
necessarily  and  proportionately  share  with  labour 
the  profits  of  their  united  enterprise.  He  pointed 
out  the  means  by  which  working  men,  when  the 
moment  chosen  was  opportune,  might  obtain 
higher  wages.  Instead,  he  said,  of  organizing  a 
determined  contest,  were  workmen  to  threaten  to 
leave,  or  actually  to  leave  their  masters,  unless 
their  demands  were  agreed  to  (but  without  ob- 
structing or  intimidating  others),  if  circumstances 
warranted  a coui^diance  with  their  terms,  some 
masters  would  agree  to  them,  ami  others  would  be 
obliged  to  follow  their  example,  as  otherwise  they 
they  would  lose  tlreir  best  men.  But  if  already 
wages  had  reached  their  proper  level,  and  masters 
could  not  carry  on  their  works  with  a fair  profit  country, 
if  a larger  proportion  was  paid  away  in  wages,  the  , These  boys 


they  can  do  perfectly  well  ?”  “ They  must  first ' 

hcluiig  to  the  union,”  he  said.  Some  of  the 
labouring  men  who  were  employed  to  lay  the  con- 
crete were  standing  near  and  overheard  us.  One 
cjf  them  said,  “We  don’t  want  to  belong  to  the 
union,  and  if  we  do  we  must  pay  Ss.  of  entry 
money  besides  something  weekly  3 aud  we  have 
not  5s.  to  pay,  aud  the  union  men  won’t  let  us 
work  till  we  get  our  wages,  when  wc  could  pay 
die  5s.”  I then  asked  my  union  friend  if  we  were 
living  in  a free  country  when  he  and  his  brother 
uuiouists  were  exercising  a tyranny  over  these 
poor  men  greater  than  any  despot  on  the  Couti- 
neut  would  venture  to  do  ? I asked  him  if  they 
all  got  the  same  wages.  He  said  they  did.  I 
then  asked  him  if  he  thought  a man  who  laid  a 
hundred  bricks  in  an  hour  was  not  entitled  to 
more  than  he  who  laid  only  fifty  ? He  said  that 
might  suit  the  masters  well  enough,  but  would 
uot  suit  them.  “But  do  you  call  it  fair,”  I said, 
“that  the  man  who  did  half  the  work  should  be 
paid  as  much  as  the  man  who  did  twice  as  much  ? 
If  you  went  to  purchase  a loaf  do  you  think  it 
would  he  fair  if  the  baker  were  to  make  you  pay 
as  much  for  a half  loaf  as  he  charged  another  for  a 
whole  loaf?”  By  this  time  a knot  of  listeners  had 
congregated  round  us,  and  I thought  it  time  to 
decamp,  but  before  doing  so  one  of  them  gave 
it  as  his  verdict  that  Avhat  the  gentlemen  said 
would  be  best  for  the  country,  but  “perhaps 
the  other  way  may  be  the  best  for  you.” 
Now,  I do  not  altogether  acquiesce  iu  the  ver- 
dict of  this  self-constituted  foreman  of  the  jury 
of  bystanders,  but  I accept  that  part  of  it  which 
acknowledges  that  my  plan  would  be  the  best  for 
the  country.  The  lecturer  then  went  on  to  give 
some  particulars  of  the  miners’  strikes  iu  Lanark- 
shire, and  of  some  of  the  strikes  in  the  town  of 
Preston,  and  proceeded  to  show  the  effects  of 
strikes  in  raising  up  foreign  competition.  After 
some  further  observations,  ho  continued : “ In 
most  of  these  contests  I have  no  doubt  there  are 
many  vvho,  in  their  own  minds,  are  satisfied  that 
they  are  unnecessary  aud  ruinous,  but  are  as 
much  afraid  of  stating  their  convictions  and  act- 
ing upon  them  as  men  who  live  under  the  night- 
shade of  the  Inquisition  are  afraid  of  professing 
their  faith  in  the  right  of  private  judgment,  lest 
they  should  be  persecuted  for  heresy.  Most  men 
would  rather  sulfer  at  once  some  severe  loss  than 
submit  to  the  continued  isolation,  suspicion,  and 
malignity  of  their  fellows.  AVhere  such  a sy.stem 
of  terrorism  prevails  there  can  be  no  liberty, — the 
best  energies  of  men  are  cramped,  and  their  rise 
in  life  rendered  impossible.  M^l^iro  is  to  pro- 
cure entire  freedom  to  every  to  dispose 

of  his  labour  as  he  pleases.  Th'6lil^rty  of  both 
workmen  and  their  employers  is  often  arrogantly 
encroached  upon  by  rules  imposed  by  the  unions. 
One  of  these,  that  masters  shall  uot  be  allowed  to 
take  a certain  number  of  appretitices,  I consider  to 
be  especially  cruel.  What  right  has  any  man,  or 
society  of  men,  to  prevent  a boy  from  learning  a 
trade  by  which  he  may  earn  an  honest  live- 
lihood? To  prevent  him  is  inhumanity  to  the 
boy,  is  cruelly  to  his  parents,  and  injurious  to  the 
And  what  is  the  class  that  is  injured  I' 


fined  by  trades’  union  rules  and  control  they 
would  have  died  unknown  and  unhotionrcd,  and 
Britain  would  have  been  deprived  of  the  incal- 
culable benefits  resulting  from  their  exertions. 


THE  ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

Tttb  session  will  be  opened  in  the  new  rooms  of 
the  Institute,  Condoit-street,  on  Monday,  the  7th- 
of  November,  when  Earl  de  Grey  will  preside,  anti 
Mr.  Tite,  M.P.  will  deliver  an  address  on  the  pre- 
sent state  and  position  of  architecture  at  home 
and  on  the  Continent. 

The  portrait  of  the  president,  to  which  we  re- 
ferred some  time  since,  has  been  obtained  3 other 
portraits  have  been  presented  3 and  thus,  with  the 
pictures  previously  the  property  of  the  Institute, 
the  walls  of  the  new  rooms  are  pleasantly 
covered. 

The  removal  fund  now  amounts  to  about  240?.. 
and  the  council  are  in  hopes  that,  through  the 
liberality  of  those  members  and  friends  who  have 
not  yet  subscribed,  the  necessity  of  trenching  on 
the  funded  property  of  the  Institute  may  be  con- 
fined to  the  sum  they  had  to  pay  as  a premium 
on  taking  possession.  Wc  shall  hope  to  see  a 
large  influx  of  new  members,  and  a corresponding 
exhibition  of  the  energy  and  vigour  that  belong 
to  fresh  comers.  Conduit-street  must  be  the 
rallying  point  for  the  profession  from  all  parts  of 
the  kingdom. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

On  this  Friday  evening,  the  28tb,  the  Architec- 
tural Association  will  hold  the  first  meeting  of  the 
new  session  in  their  rooms,  in  Conduit-street,  when 
the  president  will  deliver  an  address.  The  com- 
mittee of  the  Association  being  desirous  of  making 
the  advantages  of  the  society  generally  known, 
have  circulated  a copy  of  the  rules,  and  a list  of 
the  members  of  the  Association,  amongst  the  pro- 
fession, in  order  that  they  may  bring  them  under 
the  notice  of  their  assistants  and  pupils.  We 
shall  be  glad  to  find  the  appeal  warmly  responded 
to.  The  objects  of  the  Association  are  admirable, 
and  the  means  of  attaining  these  objects  are  mate- 
rially improved  bv  the  position  they  have  now 
taken.  It  will  rest  with  the  governing  body  to 
ensure  co-operation  and  increased  success. 


a larger  proport  ion  was  paid  away  in  wage  s,  the  i These  boys  aie  the  sons  of  workmen,  and  it  is  work- 
resistance  to  the  demand  would  be  so  geiu-ral  that  men  who  doom  them  to  idleness.  They  arc  their 


the  workmen  would  find  it  to  be  tbeir  interest 
to  accept  the  largest  w.^ge3  that  could  be  mutually 
agreed  upon.  This  would  accomplish  the  same 
object  as  a strike  in  every  instance  where  a 
strike  would  h.avc  naturally  been  successful, 
without  tl'.c  di.sastrous  consequences  which 
uniformly'  attend  these  intestine  wars.  lie 
then  went  on  to  show  at  considerable  length 
the  loss  sustained  in  various  sts-ik«^s  referred  to 


own  children  who  are  thus  barbarously  treated, 
And  what  is  the  reason  for  so  doing  ? It  is 
avowedly  to  secure  a monopoly  of  the  trade,  by 
preventing  an  increase  of  workmen.  While  you 
so  rigidly  maintain  monopolies  among  youi-selves, 
who  are  so  ready  to  denounce  monopolies  in  all 
other  cases?  Another  way  in  which  unions  en- 
croach on  the  rights  of  both  masters  and  men  is, 
their  dictation  of  the  inaniicr  in  which  work  is  to 


our  last  number.  After  quoting  from  the  last  | be  executed.  Froui  the  nature  of  these  rules, 
report  of  the  Amalgamated  Engiueers,  as  illiis-  they  appear  to  be  devised  by  the  most  idle  and 
tratiug  the  inquisitorial  and  tyraniiical  character  ' unskilful  men  of  the  union,  as  they'  generally 
of  trades’  unions,  Mr.  Black  mentioned  the  fol- 1 favour  these  at  the  expense  of  the  in  Justribus  aud 
lowing  incident  of  the  London  strike: — Shortly  skillul.  For  example,  they  insist  th^t the  wages 
before  I left  London  I witnessed  a strike  at  the  shall  be  uniform  3 that  the  man  whose  work  is 
great  AYestminster  Palace  Hotel  building,  just . superior  In  quality  and  quantity  shall  receive  no 


more  than  the  man  whose  work  is  inferior  and 
about  the  streets,  I w\  nt  down  deficient.  I Lave  known  operative  masons,  indu; 

trious,  frugal,  and  skilful,  who,  by  taking  piece- 
aking  extraordinary  exiTtions,  gained 


opposite  my  windows.  AYLfle  numbers  of  tlr 
men  were  lonn[_‘ 
to  inquire  what  wa.s  the  reason  of  the  commotion. 
I saw  one  man  pnrtieularly’  talkative,  with  a pipe 
in  his  mouth,  and  without  a working  j.icket,  but 
in  a coat  with  a rent  from  the  nape  of  the  neck  to 
the  pocket.  I did  not  choose  to  encounter  him, 
but  accosted  a quiet-looking  working  man,  ami 
asked  him  the  canse  of  this  commotion.  “Oh,” 
he  said,  “it  is  a sti ike  among  the  men.”  “What 
have  they  struck  for  ? ” I asked.  He  said  it  was 
because  master  had  employed  men  to  lay  the  con- 
crete who  did  not  belong  to  the  union.  “ But  do 
they  lay  it  properly  ? ” “The  work,”  he  replied, 
“is  well  enough  dnne.”  “Then  why  should  thi-y  not 
be  allowed  to  gain  tbeir  bread  by  doing  work  which 


voj'k  and 

money  enough  to  enable  them  to  commence 
as  masters,  aiul,  by  good  management,  rise  to 
great  eminence.  Had  these  men  been  doomed  to 
the  dead  level  of  an  average  wage,  cramped  and 
matiacled  by  trade-union  rules,  they  never  could 
have  reached  their  eventiial  prosperity.  The 
noble  w'orkinen,  George  Stephenson,  Telford,  and 
Tredgold,  laboured  as  jounieymeu  at  uot  more 
than  12s.  a-week.  They,  by  the  exercise  of  their 
free  and  nufectered  talents,  increased  the  power 
of  the  country,  and  added  immensely  to  its  wealth 
aud  happiness : had  they  been  fettered  and  con- 


GLASGOAV  ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  annual  general  meeting  w'as  held  lust  wcekj 
when  there  was  a eomersadone  aud  exhibition  of 
drawings.  Mr.  Jas.  Salmon  was  elected  president, 
and  took  the  chairvacated  by  Mr.  John  Baird,  the 
retiring  president.  In  bis  address  Mr.  Salmon 
urged  that  non-professional  men  should  join  them, 
and  said  he  did  uot  kuow  any  particular  mind 
engaged  in  any  occupation  whatever  which  would 
not  be  benefited  by  the  operations  of  that  society. 
If  the  professionals  were  strengthened  by  a number 
of  laymen  to  give  the  society  a standing,  it  would, 
lie  believed,  be  a mean's  of  cll'ecting  many  changes, 
and  be  useful  in  a variety  of  important  ways.  So 
long  as  sanitary  questions  came  before  the  public, 
so  long  as  there  were  suburbs  to  regulate,  streets 
to  widen  and  improve,  working-men’s  houses  to 
build,  and  other  like  measures  to  consider,  archi- 
tecture and  its  branches  would  be  important,  as 
channels  through  which  all  these  would  pass. 

Mr.  JPLeun,  secretary,  read  the  first  report  pf 
the  council,  showing  that  the  society  has  been  in 
existence  since  January  185S,  and  there  are  now 
nearly  100  members  enrolled.  The  society  liM 

been  indebted  to  the  following  gentlemen  for  the 
papers  read  at  the  meetings : — Mr.  Sheriff  Stra- 
thcni,  “Introductory  Address;”  Mr.  'Ihonias 
Gildard,  “Some  of  the  Causes  which  affect  Archi- 
tectural Design  3”  Mr.  James  Salmon,^”  Domestic 

Sanitary  Arrangements  and  Drainage;”  Mr.  John 

Honeyman,  jun.  “Drainage  of  Glasgow,  with 
special  reference  to  the  Disinfection  of  Sewage  and 
the  A^entilation  of  Sewers;”  Mr.  John  Mossman, 
“Sculpture  in  connection  with  Architecture;’ 
Mr.  Alexander  Thomson,  “Masonry;”  Mr.  J.  A. 
Hutchison,  “ Painting  as  applied  to  Architec- 
ture Mr.  Thomas  Currie  Gregory,  “ Foundations 
—Natural  and  Artificial.”  It  is_ proposed,  when 
funds  permit,  to  procure  and  distribute  among  the 
members,  engravings,  lithographs,  or  photographs 
of  buildings,  models,  or  other  works  of  art,  to  pro- 
mote the  taste  for  the  higher  styles  ot  architec- 
ture, and  ill  process  of  time  to  institute  a library, 
or  form  a collection  for  the  use  of  the  members. 

Professor  Rankiue  read  a paper,  wherein^  he 
said  the  engineers  bad  formed  a similar  institu- 
tion. It  was  somewhat  older,  and  also  in  a 
very  prosperous  state.  Nowhere  were  such 
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societies  needed  more  than  in  Glasgow.  It 
turned  out  some  of  the  highest  architecture  in  the 
world.  Its  ecclesiastical  buildings,  buildings  for 
public  purposes,  and  buildings  for  amusements, 
together  with  its  warehouses,  are  some  of  them 
samples  of  the  finest  kind  of  architecture.  In 
these  circumstances,  therefore,  it  would  be  extra-  ■ 
ordinary  if  an  architectural  society  were  not  suc- 
cessful in  Glasgow.  In  the  course  of  his  paper 
the  Professor  sa  d : — 

“ The  diflerent  styles  of  architecture  may,  to  a 
certain  extent,  be  distinguished  and  classed  accord- 
ing to  the  kind,  and  the  greater  or  less  complexity, 
of  the  principles  which  regulate  the  stability  of 
the  structure.  The  simplest  kind  of  stability  is  ' 
that  of  a single  mass  resting  on  a base : this  is 
exemplified  by  pyramids,  obelisks,  and  solitary 
pillars.  Next,  in  point  of  simplicity,  is  the  sta- 
bility of  a load  resting  on  a lintel,  whose  two  ends 
are  supported  by  pillars,  each  of  sufficient  dimen- 
sions to  be  stable  in  itself.  This  we  find  exem- 
plified in  Egyptian  and  Greek  architecture,  and  in 
those  examples  of  Roman  architecture  from  which 
the  arch  and  dome  are  absent.  The  next  degree 
of  complexity  consists  in  supporting  the  load,  on 
each  piece  of  which  the  structure  consists,  by  a 
pair  of  pressures  inclined  to  each  other;  that  is, 
by  introducing  the  arch  and  dome;  and  this  we 
see  in  later  e.xamples  of  Roman  and  Italian  archi- 
tecture, and  in  various  styles  of  the  earlier  Middle 
Ages,  such  as  the  Ryzantiae,  the  Lombard,  and  the 
Anglo-Norman.  The  perfecting  and  extending  the 
application  of  the  arch,  so  as  to  sustain  the  entire 
load  of  the  higher  parts  of  the  structure  by  means 
of  the  thrust  exerted  through  ribs,  suitably  formed 
and  arranged,  characterizes  Gothic  architecture. 
The  balancing  of  overhanging  loads  is  seen  to  a 
certain  extent  in  the  beetling  bartizans  and  turrets, 
which  form  the  most  picturesque  feature  of  the 
Scottish  Baronial  style.  The  balanciiig  of  bulky 
arches  upon  comparatively  slender  pillars,  whose 
lateral  stability  depends  very  much  on  their  con- 
nection with  the  mass  above  them,  is  characteristic 
of  Saiuicenic  architecture.  The  styles  of  frame- 
work in  roofs,  and  in  buildings  of  wood  and  iron, 
might  be  classed  in  a similar  manner,  according  to 
the  way  in  which  the  principles  of  statics  regulate 
the  stability  of  the  structure.  Anotlier  mecha- 
nical  cbaracteristic  of  styles  in  architecture  is  the 
way  in  which  the  strength  of  their  materials  is 
exerted.  In  the  obelislc,  pyramid,  and  simple 
tower  or_  column,  resistance  to  crushing  is  alone 
brought  into  play;  and  the  same  is  the  case  with 
the  most  elaborate  combinations  of  ribs,  groined 
arches,  and  tracery  In  Gothic  architecture.  J n the 
styles  which  employ  architraves  supported  by 
pillars  the  transverse  strength  of  lintels  or  beams 
is  also  employed.  The  support  of  overhanging 
loads  requires  the  transverse  strength  of  corbels 
and  cantilevers,  and  in  some  cases  the  tenacity  of 
cement  and  cramps.  Timber  and  iron  framework 
bring  every  form  of  strength  into  requisition.  A 
subordinate  distinction  of  styles,  founded  also  on 
mechanical  principles,  depends  on  the  hardness  and 
durability  of  the  material  of  the  building." 

Jlr.  .1.^  Iloueytnau,  jun.  then  delivered  an  address' 
■“  On  different  Opinions  regarding  Beauty  in  Archi- 
tecture." He  expressed  Lis  admiration  of  Pro- 
fessor Rankine’s  classification  of  styles  according 
to  mechnnicul  principles,  and  the  manner  in  which 
he  had  discriminated  between  the  beauty  which 
architecture  has  in  common  with  works  of  engi- 
neering,  and  the  beauty  which  it  ouglit  to  possess 
in  common  w’ith  works  of  fine  art.  Professor 
Rankine  had,  he  might  say,  demonstrated  the 
anatomy  of  the  hody  of  architecture  : he  proposed 
to  address  them  regarding  its  syirit ; that  to 
which  it  owes  expression  and  everything  compre- 
hended in  vitality.  Referring  to  the  various 
opinions  on  the  subject  of  architecture  which  have 
been  elicited  by  the  recent  discussion  on  the  style  of 
the  proposed  Foreign  Office,  he  denied  the  right 
of  Lord  Palmerston  or  any  one  else  to  an  opinion 
on  taste  fur  which  they  could  show  no  title.  If 
taste  were  a mere  mutter  of  individual  caprice, 
there  would  be  no  end  of  confusion ; hut  while  one 
party  of  architects  and  critics  niaintHined  that 
this  must  necessarily  be,  there  was  another,  a 
smaller  party,  who  maintained  that  there  is  an 
ultimate  standard  of  appeal  for  taste  as  well 
as  for  morality ; for  the  Great  Source  of  physical 
as  well  as  moral  perfection  is  one,  nor  is  His 
ideal  of  the  one  more  faithfully  portrayed  in  the 
written  word  than  is  the  other  on  the  broad  pawes 
of  created  beauty.  It  w’as  only,  what  might  be 
expected,  that  those  who  acknowledge  such  prin- 
ciple.s  should  prefer  Gothic  to  Classic  art,  but  it 
was  most  unfortunate  that  their  architecture 
should  be  known  as  Gothic,  and  the  sooner  we  got 
quit  of  that  term  as  applied  to  modern  architec- 
ture, the  better.  Since  our  mediteval  styles  are 


known  as  Gothic,  let  them  retain  the  name  by  all 
means;  but  we  have  done  with  Mediajvallsni  for 
ever,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  call 
the  architecture  of  the  nineteenth  century 
Gothic,  unless  we  are  particularly  anxious  to  per- 
petuate misapprehension  and  confusion. 

Mr.  Gildard  offered  a few  pithy  remarks  on  Mr. 
Honeyraan’s  paper. 

Votes  of  thanks  were  then  awarded  to  Professor 
Rankine  and  Mr.  Honeyman  for  their  addresses, 
and  to  the  secretary  and  treasurer  for  their  ser- 
vices ; and 

The  next  meeting  was  announced  to  he  held  on 
the  third  Monday  of  November. 


LIVERPOOL  ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  first  meeting  of  tho  present  season  of  this 
society  was  held  lust  week  at  the  Royal  Institu- 
tion. Mr.  Horner  occupied  the  chair.  Various 
arcbfcological  specimens  were  exhibited,  and 
several  new  members  were  enrolled. 

The  secretary  read  an  article  from  the  Scotsman 
of  tho  recollections  of  a tour  through  Lanca- 
shire, in  which  the  drinking-fountains  of  Liver- 
pool were  commented  on. 

Mr.  Picton  observed  upon  several  pleasing 
specimens  of  Medimval  architecture  he  had  met 
with  at  Shrewsbury,  Ludlow,  Leominstei’,  Here- 
ford, "Worcester,  and  Gloucester,  in  the  cases  of 
various  buildings  which  were  undergoing  repara- 
tion. Touching  drinkiug-fouutains,  he  observed 
that,  although  Liverpool  was  first  intlie  field  with 
them,  other  localities  had  gone  fur  beyond  them 
in  beautifying  and  adapting  them  to  the  purposes 
for  which  they  are  intended;  and  he  did  think 
there  was  some  room  for  improvement  in  tlieir 
foixutains;  for,  however  grateful  they  might  be  to 
the  gentleman  who  hud  introduced  the  granite 
fountains,  little  could  he  said  for  the  taste  and 
design  they  displayed. 

After  some  further  conversation,  the  chairman 
read  an  inangnral  address,  which  we  pobti)One  in 
order  that  we  may  not  misreport. 


RATING  OF  THE  VICTORIA  DOCKS. 

An  appeal  was  tried  on  the  19th  instant  at  the 
Quarter  Sessions  at  Chelmsford  against  the  i-ating 
of  tho  Victoria  Docks  at  the  sura  of  25,000/.  not 
rateable  value,  by  the  parish  officers  of  West  Ham, 
the  previous  rate  having  been  made  upon  the  sum 
of  10,000/.  Mr.  Charles  Lee,  Mr.  William  Pons- 
ford,  Mr.  William  Tite,  M.F.  and  Mr.  Henry 
Arthur  Hunt,  gave  evidence  for  the  lessees  of  the 
Dock  Company  in  support  of  a valuation  of 
13,981/.  M^.  Wilson,  Mr.  John  Georg.;  llam- 
inacU,  and  Mr.'^TOorge  Smith  gave  cvidoiU'C  for 
the  parish  officers  in  support  of  the  valuation  of 
25,000/. 

The  (locks  are  held  on  lease  at  a large  rent  by 
Messrs.  Peto,  Betts,  and  Brassey. 

The  first  point  raised  was  that  of  tho  principle 
to  be  adopted  in  rating  these  docks;  Mr.  Bovill, 
Q.C.  for  the  lessees,  maiiitiiining  tiiat  the  nature 
of  the  occupation  must  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion, and  that  therefore  the  earnings  of  the  lessecb 
should  be  the  basis  of  the  valuation.  Mr.  Tindal 
Atkinson,  for  the  parish  officers,  luaiutained  that 
the  rent  actually  paid  by  the  lessees  should  he  the 
basis  of  the  valuation,  or,  if  this  were  decided 
against  him  (which  it  was  afterwards),  that  then 
the  means,  advantages,  and  capacity  of  the  ware- 
houses and  docks  for  the  transaction  of  business 
should  be  taken  as  the  basis. 

Jlr.  Lee,  in  his  evidence  for  the  lessees,  stated 
that  lie  adopted  the  principle  of  earnings,  and 
that  the  gross  earnings  of  the  whole  concern  in 


the  year  1858  were i;lfiG,G78 

Aud  the  trade  expenses  were 122,728 


Leaving  tho  net  earnings  at £13,950 

From  this  amount  he  deducted  £. 
depreciation  on  trade  plant  3,270 

Ditto  on  Buildings,  ic 0,690 

Ditto  interest  on  100,000/. 

trade  capital  at  5 per  cent.  5,000 
Dittotenuuts’ profit  oil  100,000/. 
including  uiuuagemeiit  at  15 
per  cent 15,0C0 

£29  9CG 

Net  rateable  value  £13,981 


Mr.  Wilson,  the  chief  witness  for  tho  pari&h 
officers,  stated  that  he  had  taken  the  mmiher  of 
feet  of  wharf  fr.intage  at  a certain  price,  and  the 
number  of  squ.ires  of  warehouse  ilooriiig  at  a 
certain  price,  and  after  deducting  the  proper 
allowances  for  repairs,  insurance,  and  depreciation, 
he  arrived  at  the  net  rateable  value  of  25,000/. 


The  Bench  decided  that  the  nature  of  tho 
occupation  and  the  earnings  were  the  proper 
basis  of  valuation  for  such  property  to  the  poor 
rate,  and  reduced  the  rate  trom  25,000/.  to  the 
valuation  of  13,984/.  net  rateable  value;  each, 
party  to  pay  their  own  costs. 


EXETER  COLLEGE  CHAPEL,  OXFORD. 

The  new  chapel  for  Exeter  College,  erected 
from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Scott,  by  Mr.  Symm, 
builder,  was  consecrated  on  the  18th,  the  Bishop 
of  Oxford  preaching  the  sermon.  We  have 
already  given  a view  of  the  building,  and  some 
particulai’s.  The  interior  exhibits  the  application 
ot  marbles  to  a considerable  extent,  and  has  a 
groined  roof  of  stone.  Three  of  the  window’s  are 
filled  with  painted  glass,  by  Clayton  and  Bell. 
The  total  cost  is  said  to  have  been  15,000/.  of 
which  4,000/.  are  still  wanted. 

Mr.  Buckeridge,  an  old  pupil  of  Mi*.  Scott,  has 
superintended  in  his  absence,  and  Mr.  Clare  was 
the  clerk  of  the  works. 


THE  WORKMEN’S  INSTITUTE. 

The  movement  of  the  non-society  men  of  the 
building  trades,  with  respect  to  the  strike,  has  led 
to  a somewhat  unexpected  result,  which  has  been 
' already  alluded  to  in  the  Builder,  namely,  the 
establishmeut  of  the  Builders’  institute  in  the 
Euston-road.  Several  benevolent  gentlemen, 
such  as  Mr.  G.  T.  Bowyer,  haviiig  made  Inquiries 
respecting  the  condition  and  requirements  of  the 
various  workmen  employed  in  the  building  trades, 
have  cordially  given  their  assistance  towards  the 
furtlierance  of  a scheme  which,  if  successful,  will 
tend  in  a great  degree  to  promote  the  social  and 
moral  comfort  and  welfare  of  workmen  In  general. 
A room  in  the  Euston-road  has  been  kindly  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  a committee,  by  Mr.  Bowyer, 
for  the  purpose  of  a reading-room  aud  place  of 
cull  for  unemployed  workmen;  and  the  same 
having  proved  successful  to  a certain  extent,  it  is 
proposed  to  extend  the  plan.  With  tbU  view  an 
influential  committee  has  been  formed,  including 
the  names  of  G.  Smith,  Alderman  Cubitt,  Capt. 
John  Grant,  J.  Lubbock,  aud  others;  and  a large 
building  is  now  in  course  of  erection  in  the  Euston- 
road,  at  a cost  of  more  than  1,000/.  The  new 
structure  will  comprise  reading,  lecture,  and 
smoking-rooms,  offices,  aud  a seriqTof  dormi- 
tories, after  the  plan  of  tlie  model  lodgifig-houscs. 
The  latter  will  be  for  the  use  of  building  work- 
men alone,  and  will  prove  a great  boon  to  those 
who  visit  the  metropolis  in  search  of  work.  Thero 
will  also  be  a benefit  society,  wbieli,  in  fact,  lias 
already  commencod,  and  numbers  over  150 
members,  who  enjoy  all  the  benefits  and  privi- 
leges of  ii  provident  assoeiatiou,  without  the 
wasteful  ex])enditure  occasioned  by  its  being 
held  at  a puhlie-liouse.  Everything  which  tent's 
to  render  the  drnra-shoj)  atti’uetive,  except  intoxi- 
cating liquors,  will  he  provided  ut  the  institute. 
Chess,  draughts,  aud  refreslmients  will  bo  supplied 
for  the  use  of  the  members  ; and  discussion  on  all 
subjects,  save  polities  and  religion,  will  be  allowed. 
Lectures  will  be  regularly  delivered,  and  every- 
lliiiig  will  be  done  to  render  the  institute  both 
popular  and  attractive.  Branch  establishments 
are  to  be  immediately  opened  in  various  ptirts  of 
London,  the  first  at  34,  York-road,  Lambeth.  The 
iinportanee  of  the  Institute  can  scarcely  he  over- 
rated, especially  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that 
many  trace  the  origin  of  tho  present  unhappy 
strike  to  the  influemrc  of  the  pnbliehouse.  At  any 
rate,  it  must  certainly  tend  to  the  elevation  of  the 
condition  of  the  artisans,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  they  will  cordially  avail  themselves  of  tho 
opportunity.  The  necessity  of  a house-of-call 
apart  from  the  beer-shop  has  been  strongly  in- 
sisted on  before  now,  and  it  will  be  a matter  of 
lasting  regret  should  the  present  praiseworthy 
enterprise  be  allowed  to  fiiil. 

In  many  large  establisliun  nts  preference  will  be 
given  to  those  who  are  meinbcrs  of  llic  Institute, 
and  as  this  fact  becomes  known  it  will  tend  to 
draw  many  who  would  otlierwi»e  be  tempted  to 
join  the  various  trades’  unions;  consequently,  it 
incriLs  the  support  of  every  right-tliiiiking  aud 
inielligcnt  man.  Every  atfempc  will  be  made  to 
render  the  Institute  self-supporting,  but  it  is 
obvious  that  at  the  coimneiiccineiit  much  assist- 
ance will  be  required.  Those  who  feel  disposed 
to  aid  in  tlie  furtherance  of  suck  a benevolent 
and  practical  plan  will  obtain  every  information, 
on  apjilicalion  to  the  secretaries,  Mr.  G.  T.  Bowyer, 
of  Aiuplijiil-squure ; nr  Jlr.  Couradc  Wilkinson,  of 
Beckculiam  ; or  of  Mr.  C.  ilill,  at  tbe  Institute 
(temporary),  237,  Euston-road,  N.W. 

John  Plummeii. 
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THE  BUILDERS’  BENEV’OLENT 
INSTITUTION. 

Tite  annual  festival  of  the  Builders’ Benevolent 
' Institution,  established  in  June,  18-1’7,  for  giving 
1 relief  and  granting  pensions  to  decayed  members 
I of  the  various  branches  of  the  building  trade  and 
t their  widows,  and  also  for  aft'ording  relief  to  work- 
I men  in  case  of  accidents,  was  held  on  Thursday 
I last  at  the  London  Tavern,  Bishopsgate-street. 

The  chair  was  taken  by  Mr.  G.  Smith,  the 
t president ; and  among  the  gentlemen  present  (of 
' whom  there  were  abont  200)  were  the  following  : — 

Mr.  W.  Lee,  M.P. ; Mr.  P.  Bolt,  Mr.  G.  S. 
i Smith,  Mr.  Rigby,  Mr.  Dunnage,  Mr.  Plucknett, 

: Mr.  T.  Piper,  Mr.  Gillyers,  Mr.  J.  Nicholson,  Mr. 

I G.  Cordei’oy,  Mr.  G.  Mansfield,  Mr.  Lucas,  Mr. 

I Godwin,  Mr.  Nichol,  Mr.  "Waller,  Mr.  George 
Bird,  Mr.  Stanley  G.  Bird,  Mr.  Joseph  Bird,  Mr. 

I Cozens,  Mr.  Hutchons,  Mr.  Head,  Mr.  R.  Head, 
Mr.  Thorne,  Mr.  Higgs,  Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  K. 
Richardson,  Messrs.  T.  & W.  Stirling,  Mr.  Howard, 
Mr.  J.  Williams.  Mr.  Davis,  Mr.  W.  Higgs,  Mr.  G. 
Myers,  Mr.  W.  Bird,  &c. 

The  usual  loyal  and  patriotic  toasts  having 
I been  disposed  of, 

Mr.  Piper  (one  of  the  patrons  of  the  Tnstitu- 
I tion)  then  rose  to  propose  the  toast  of  the  even- 
ing, “ Prosperity  to  the  Builders’  Benevolent  In- 
I stitution,”  and  in  doing  so  observed  that  their  ex- 
I cellent  chairman  had  said,  “ You  are  to  do  the 
I clerical  part  of  the  business,  and  preach  the 
! sermon.”  He  felt  that  he  could  not  refuse  the 
I application,  especially  as  but  for  a family  afllic- 
: tion  which  occurred  last  yoar,  it  would  have 
been  his  privilege  then  to  preach  the  sermon,  and 
I propose  the  toast  of  the  evening.  The  subject  to 
' which  he  had  to  invite  their  attention  was 
to  be  found  at  the  third  page  of  the  pro- 
gramme, and  was  the  fourth  toast  ou  the  list. 
Benevolence  was  the  tie  which  bound  them 
together,  or,  to  speak  more  familiarly,  the  key- 
' atone  of  the  arch.  The  builder’s  occupation  was 
' one  which  they  had  reason  to  he  proud  of;  for 
while  Greece  and  Rome  testified  by  their  litera- 
' -^riire  to  the  enduring  character  of  their  mental 
labours,  the  ruins  of  Nineveh  and  Thebes 
showed  the  world  that  the  builders’  craft 
endured  for  ever.  In  the  present  time,  the 
builder’s  trade  was  in  everybody’s  mouth;  and 
therefore  it  was  impossible,  on  such  an  occasion 
as  that  on  which  they  were  met,  to  ignore  the 
fact  of  the  fearful  strike,  which  had  lasted  for 
some  months,  and  which  still  raged.  It  was  a 
fact  which  stared  them  In  the  face,  for  they  could 
not  but  suppose  but  that  it  would  interfere  with 
that  which  they  were  now  met  to  establish,  con- 
tinue, and  foster.  He  need  scarcely  say  that  he 
deplored  that  strike ; for  if  they  were  to  cast  their 
eyes  back  to  ancient  history,  they  would  arrive  at 
the  conclusion  that  the  decadence  of  nations  arose, 
in  the  first  instance,  from  the  separation  of  classes 
and  from  the  alienation  of  those  who  were  mu- 
tually bound  together  by  a common  interest.  They 
might,  therefore,  depend  upon  it  that  he  was  no 
friend  of  the  State,  nor  no  lover  of  his  country, 
who  endeavoured  to  set  aside  the  principle  of 
mutual  goodwill  and  mutual  dependence.  This 
reminded  him  of  the  second  head  of  his  discourse 
— the  benevolent  object  for  which  they  were  met. 
They  were  assembled  to  promote  the  spirit  of 
benevolence — that  benevolence  which  meant  good 
will  and  that  cordial  charity  which  bound  men  the 
one  to  the  other — not  the  charity  which  a limited 
philosophy  would  confine  to  alms-giving,  but  tliat 
genial,  warm  charity  which  blessed  our  daily  life, 
that  kindly  feeling  which  met  us  in  our  families 
when  we  came  down  to  our  breakfast-table  in  the 
morning,  and  which  joined  our  h.and  with  that  of 
a friend  in  the  course  of  our  daily  avocations;  in 
fine,  that  sweet  sentiment  of  human  love  and 
cordiality  without  which  we  would  find  the  every- 
day routine  of  life  but  dry,  hard  work.  If,  then, 
they  could  be  inspired  by  those  feelings  round  the 
social  board,  let  them  think  of  those  who  were  not 
so  fortunate  as  themselves,  and  let  them  remember, 
in  the  words  of  the  song,  that 

“ The  bravest  worker  of  us  all  may  strive  without  success ; 

Then  let  us  lend  a helping  hand  to  brothers  in  distress.” 

This  reminded  him  of  the  third  division  of 
his  subject, — the  Institution,  the  object  of 
which  was  to  illustrate  in  practice  that  spirit 
of  benevolence  which  was  one  of  the  leading 
characteristics  of  the  age,  and  which  it  would 
be  impossible  to  direct  in  a better  way  than 
in  assisting  the  distressed  members  of  the  building 
trade.  Coming,  then,  to  the  application  of  his 
text,  he  would  ask  them  to  think  of  those  who, 
although  they  might  have  sat  at  the  same  social 
hoard  with  themselves,  might,  nevertheless,  now 


be  in  want  and  distress.  It  might  be  their  own  case 
to-morrow,  for  it  was  impossible  to  tell  when  or 
where  the  blow  might  fall.  If,  then,  they  were  able 
to  congratulate  themselves  upon  present  immunity 
from  the  fate  which  had  descended  upon  many 
once,  perhaps,  as  prosperous  as  themselves,  let 
them  feel  th.at  there  were  those  to  whose  sad  and 
pining  hearts  they  could  bring  joy  and  consolation. 
Let  them  also  feel  th.at,  while  they  were  enjoy- 
ing themselves  at  the  festive  board,  they  had  a 
higher  and  nobler  mission  to  perform,  and  that, 
in  fact,  they  had  no  business  to  be  there  at 
all  if  they  did  not  come  to  support  with  all 
their  ability  the  Builders’  Benevolent  Institution. 
Twelve  male  pensioners  at  2-lL  per  annum  each, 
md  fifteen  females  at  20L  each,  were  receiving 
their  charity  at  the  present  moment ; hut  plea- 
sant as  this  was,  he  regretted  to  say  that  at  the 
last  election  there  were  twelve  unsuccessful  can- 
didates, while  no  election  took  place  in  November 
from  want  of  funds.  The  committee,  however, 
hoped  the  liberality  of  the  present  meeting  would 
enable  them  to  elect  most  of  the  applicants  in 
May  next.  He  ventured  to  express  a hope  that 
the  members  of  the  trade  would  exert  themselves 
among  their  friends  to  obtain  additional  annual 
subscribers.  It  should  be  remembered  that  it 
was  not  every  one  who  could  afibrd  to  give  a 
large  don.ation.  Better  would  it  be  for  the  in- 
stitution to  get  a yearly  dole,  accompanied  with 
yearly  good  wishes,  than  an  occasional  donation 
of  a larger  sum.  Aud  whatever  might  be  given 
he  was  sure  would  he  given  with  a free  and 
generous  spirit.  It  might  he  possible  to  give  a 
liberal  gift  in  such  a way  as  to  make  it  a 
rebuke,  and  it  was  possible  to  give  something 
which,  like  the  widow’s  ofiering,  might  be  in- 
finitely valuable.  He  was  informed  that  the 
total  sum  now  invested  was  6,6S3L  being  4,557^. 
for  the  relief  fund,  and  2,125L  for  the  building- 
fund.  "SVith  regard  to  the  latter,  he  might  per- 
haps he  excused  if  he  indulged  in  the  speculation 
as  to  whether  his,  or  his  friend  Mr.  Bird’s  grand- 
children would  lay  the  foundation-stone  of  the 
Asylum  ; but  whoever  might  in  future  years  have 
that  privilege,  let  them  not  forgot  their  present 
duty,  and  do  all  in  their  power  to  further  the 
interests  and  promote  the  prosperity  of  the 
Builders’  Benevolent  Institution. 

Mr.  Charles  Lucas  next  proposed  the  health  of 
the  Chairman,  remarking  that  there  was  not  a 
better  tradesman,  a more  honourable  man  in  the 
community,  or  one  connected  with  the  building 
business  who  was  more  deservedly  respected. 

The  Chairman  having  acknowledged  the  com- 
pliment, proposed  the  “Patrons  of  the  Institution,” 
coupling  with  the  toast  the  names  of  the  patrons 
present,  Mr.  Lee,  Mr.  Piper,  Mr.  Lucas,  and 
Mr.  Rolt. 

Mr.  Lee,  M.P.  returned  thanks,  and  said  he 
felt  sure,  from  the  character  of  the  gentlemen  on 
the  list  of  patrons,  that  friends  would  not  be 
wanting  to  aid  the  Institution.  He  w'as  glad  to 
see  so  many  working  men  among  tlie  presidents, 
and  was  convinced  they  would  do  the  utmost  in 
their  power  to  promote  so  valuable  an  iustitution. 

The  Chairman  then  gave  the  “Vice-Presidents 
and  Trustees  of  the  Institution,”  connecting  with 
the  toast  the  name  of  Mr.  Dimnage,  of  the  firm  of 
William  Cubitt  and  Co. 

Mr.  Dunnage  returned  thanks. 

Mr.  A.  G.  Harris  (the  honorary  secretary)  then 
read  a long  list  of  subscriptions,  including  the 
Chairman,  25  guineas ; Mr.  Dunnage,  5 guineas; 
Mr.  G.  "NV.  Rogers,  5 guineas;  Mr.  T.  Robinson, 

5 guineas;  Mr.  Plucknett,  5 guineas;  Messrs. 
Lucas,  Brothers,  10  guineas;  Messrs.  Myers  & Son, 
10  guineas;  Mr.  W.  Webh,  20  guineas  (making 
the  fifth  of  that  amount) ; Messrs.  "W.  Corderoy 

6 Sons,  5 guineas;  Messrs.  W.  & J.  Freeman,  5 
guineas;  Mr.  Kclk,  10  guineas;  Mr.  H.  S. Smith, 
5 guineas;  Messrs.  Rose  and  Co.,  10  guineas; 
Mr.  Joseph  Bird,  10  guineas;  Messrs.  Waller  and 
Son,  &c. 

The  chairman,  in  proposing  the  health  of  Mr. 
George  Bird,  the  treasurer,  dwelt  upon  the  im- 
portant services  which  that  gentleman  had  done 
the  Institution,  and  remarked  that  had  it  not 
been  for  his  untiring  energy,  zeal,  and  peseverance, 
it  never  could  have  attained  its  present  prosperous 
position. 

Mr.  Bird,  who  was  very  warmly  received,  ex- 
pressed the  satisfaction  he  felt  at  finding  so  large 
and  respectable  an  attendance.  The  subscriptions 
received  up  to  that  moment  amounted  to  407^.  178. 
and  more  were  expected.  But  the  most  gratifying 
duty  which  he  had  to  peiforra,  was  to  announce  the 
circumstance  that  a lady  who  had  taken  one  of 
their  collecting-cards  a few  months  ago  bad  been 
so  successful  as  to  procure,  in  small  sums  among 
her  friends,  the  sum  of  ten  guineas.  This  was  an 


example  which  he  hoped  would  be  followed  by  the 
wives,  sisters,  and  sweethearts  of  those  whom  he 
•saw  around  him.  Five  guineas  collected  in  this 
manner  would  entitle  the  lady  to  become  a life- 
governor,  with  the  same  privileges  as  if  she  had 
•subscribed  the  amount  herself.  The  cards  to 
which  he  referred  were  got  up  by  Mr.  Stirling, 
and  as  there  were  plenty  of  them  in  the  room,  he 
hoped  gentlemen  present  would  apply  to  him  for  a 
supply.  He  could  not  sit  down  without  stating 
how  much  the  Institution  was  indebted  to  their 
friends  at  the  upper  table,  to  their  worthy  presi- 
dent, Mr.  George  Smith,  and  to  Mr.  Piper.  To 
the  latter  gentleman  their  thanks  were  especially 
due,  for  his  words  could  not  fail  to  be  of  benefit  to 
the  Institution. 

Mr.  Rigby  proposed  “The  Architects  and  Sur- 
veyors,” and  said  he  wished  to  refer  in  com- 
plimentary language  to  an  architect  present  who 
had  especially  deserved  the  thanks  and  considera- 
tion of  all  connected  with  the  building  trade. 
Mr.  Piper  had  told  them  that  the  monuments  of  the 
ancient  cities  of  the  East  bore  enduring  testimony 
to  the  skill  of  the  builder ; hut  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  it  was  not  the  band  only  which  exe- 
cuted, hut  the  bead  which  designed.  In  men- 
tioning the  name  of  Mr.  Godwin  he  might  remark 
that  it  was  not  only  with  his  pencil  as  an  archi- 
tect, but  with  his  pen,  that  they,  as  builders,  w’ere 
familiar.  In  this  respect  he  believed  they  all 
knew  how  much  they  were  indebted  to  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  press  and  to  its  freedom  of  ex- 
pression. The  publication  with  which  they  were 
best  acquainted  was  the  Builder,  and  he  need 
hardly  remind  them  how  much  it  was  distin- 
guished for  intelligence,  freedom  of  opinion,  fair- 
ness, aud  impartiality ; aud  how  in  the  sad 
strike  with  which  they  were  afflicted  (he  said 
afflicted,  for  it  was  impossible  not  to  witness 
without  pain  thousands  of  men,  willing  and 
anxious  to  work,  prevented  from  doing  so), 
the  Builder  had  endeavoured  to  make  the  public 
understand  the  true  aspect  of  the  question.  He 
begged  to  propose  the  “Architects  aud  Sur- 
veyors,” and  he  felt  assured  the  toast  would  be- 
well  received,  as  the  best  thanks  of  the  builders 
were  due  to  them,  and  to  the  gentleman  whose 
name  he  had  given  them. 

Mr.  Godwin  said  he  could  have  wished  it  had 
fallen  to  some  more  eminent  member  of  the  pro- 
fession to  thank  them  for  their  kind  expressions; 
but  Mr.  Rigby,  who  had  so  ably  proposed  the 
toast,  probably  remembered  him  not  simply  as  an 
architect,  but  as  one  of  the  earliest  friends  of  the 
Institution.  The  architects  and  the  builders 
were  very  closely  connected.  If  the  builders- 
looked  to  the  architect  for  invention,  science, 
and  high  feeling,  architects  in  their  turn 
looked  to  the  builder  for  skill,  intelligence,  aud 
equal  integrity — an  integrity  which  made  the 
exercise  of  their  duty  a pleasiu'e.  This  state  of 
things,  he  ventured  to  say,  existed  to  a consider- 
able extent;  and  what  was  the  result?  Why  a 
corresponding  degree  of  estimation  on  the  pai-t  of 
the  public  for  all  concerned  in  design  and  construc- 
tion. What  a spectacle  had  they  seen  within  a 
few  days,  when  the  Queen  threw  wide  the  gates  of 
the  park  to  allow  the  funeral  of  one  of  our  great 
captains  of  industry  to  pass  through;  and  West- 
minster Abbey,  filled  with  the  eminent,  opened  to 
receive  his  remains;  while,  at  the  same  moment, 
a thousand  working  men  in  mourning  were  listen- 
ing to  a memorial  service  in  the  parish  church  of 
his  native  town.  Such  associations  as  the 
Builders’  Benevolent  Institution,  by  bringing 
men  together,  and  eliciting  their  better  feel- 
ings, aided  in  this  progress.  Heartily  he 
tb.anked  them  on  the  part  of  the  architects  and 
surveyors  of  the  metropolis,  and  wished  the  In- 
stitution even  a greater  degree  of  success  than, 
had  already  attended  it. 

Other  toasts,  including  “The  Directors,”  “The 
Brighton  Brunch,”  aud  “ The  Stewards,”  followed, 
aud  the  party  broke  up  at  a late  hour. 


Maxchester. — Little  progress  seems  to  have- 
been  made  as  yet,  says  the  local  Courier,  towards 
preparing  for  the  erection  of  the  Manchester 
Assize  Courts.  The  delay  is  partly  owing  to  the 
heavy  labour  of  excavating  the  site  for  the 
foundations,  a clay  hill  having  to  be  cut  away  by 
the  shovel  and  removed  by  cartloads  to  a valley  at 
the  top  of  Southall-street.  Mr.  R.  Neill  Is  the 
contractor  for  this  work,  and  he  must  complete  it 
before  March.  Before  this  time  the  committee 
hope  to  be  ready  to  receive  tenders  for  the  entire 
building.  A large  main  sewer  is  being  made  in 
Great  Ducie-street,  to  carry  off  the  sewage  and 
waste  water  from  the  courts. 
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CHURCH-BUILDING  NP:WS. 

BeccUs  {Suffolk).— The  church  here  hp  been 
repaired  and  altered.  Prior  to  the  alteration,  the 
west  end  of  the  church,  to  the  extent  of  two  bays, 
was  cut  off  by  a wooden  enclosure,  which  con- 
tained the  parish  fire  engines,  &c.  There  was 
also  au  unsightly  gallery  in  the  south  aisle,  and 
the  pewing  was  of  the  worst  description.  These 
enclosures  and  disfigurements  have  been  removed, 
and  the  whole  church  thrown  open.  The  roof  has 
been  repaired  and  re-leaded.  The  windows  of  the 
clerestory,  and  the  great  east  and  west  windows, 
have  been  restored  and  re-glazed.  Messrs.  J.,  "W. 
\V.,  & G.  F.  Garnbam,  of  Beccles,  and  other 
friends,  have  presented  an  amber  window,  with 
crimson  border  in  cathedral  quarries,  in  the  south 
aisle  j and  ne-vt  to  it,  towards  the  west,  a window 
has  been  restored,  also  in  cathedral  quarries,  with 
green  border,  by  subscriptions  from  young  persons 
engaged  in  the  town.  The  fittings  are  all  of  oak, 
open  seats,  with  bench  ends,  and  the  stall  seats 
have  carved  panelling  and  elbows.  The  organ, 
which  used  to  be  at  the  west  end  of  the  church, 
is  now  at  the  east  end  of  the  north  aisle,  and  has 
been  rebuilt,  at  a cost  of  about  300L  by  Mes.srs. 
Bishop,  Starr,  & Richardson,  of  London.  The 
works  have  been  executed  by  Messrs.  Godbolt, 
builders,  of  Brockdish,  near  Scole,  Norfolk,  under 
the  direction  of  the  architect,  Sir.  J.  II.  Hakewill. 

Souilioe.- — The  church  of  Southoe,  Huuts.,  has 
been  re-opened.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  south 
side  has  been  rebuilt.  The  roofs  are  new  through- 
out, those  over  the  nave  and  aisles  being  covered 
with  lead.  The  sittings  are  all  new,  those  in  the 
body  of  the  church  being  of  deal,  and  the  stalls  in 
the  chancel,  as  also  the  pulpit  and  reading-desk, 
of  wainscot.  On  removing  the  old  pulpit  a 
hagioscope  was  uncovered,  which  commanded  a 
view  of  the  altar  from  the  north  side  of  the 
church.  The  works  have  been  carried  out  at 
a cost  of  about  1,200Z.  by  Mr.  Edliii,  builder,  of 
Cambridge,  from  the  designs  and  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  Arthur  W.  Blomfield, 
architect. 

llambleden. — The  church  here,  according  to 
the  Beading  Merevry,  was  reopened  on  the  11th 
iust.  A north  aisle  has  been  opened  into  the 
chancel,  and  a few  feet  added  to  the  cast  end  of 
it.  To  the  east  again  of  this  a new  vestry  has 
been  built,  the  door  opening  into  the  chancel.  Two 
arches  on  the  east  side  of  the  north  transept  have 
been  opened,  and  a new  arch  has  been  thrown 
between  the  north  chancel  aisle  and  what  formerly 
was  the  vestry.  On  the  south  side  of  the  chancel 
a new  aisle  has  been  constructed,  and  an  arch, 
which,  like  those  in  the  north  transept,  had  been 
filled  in,  has  been  reopened.  The  roof  has  been 
repaired,  and  laid  open  to  the  church.  The  pews, 
with  high  backs  and  narrow  seats,  have  been  ex- 
changed for  open  sittings.  A screen  of  oak  and 
glass  at  the  west  of  the  nave  separates  the  great 
door  from  the  body  of  the  church,  forming  a 
vestibule,  in  which  many  of  the  mural  tablets 
are  placed.  The  floors  under  the  seats  are  of  deal, 
in  the  aisles  of  Staffordshire  tiles,  in  the  body  of 
the  chancel,  plain  tiles,  black,  red,  and  bull’.  There 
are  five  small  stained-glass  windows,  the  gifts  of 
Mrs.  Murray  and  her  family.  Another  in  the  west 
side  of  the  north  transept,  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Anne 
Hind,  the  owner  of  Ewden  estate,  is  in  course  of 
erection  by  Hardman.  The  architect  employed 
WAS  Mr.  Henry  Woodyer,  of  Grattani,  Guildford. 

Fiirnham  {Siwrey). — Farnham  Church  has  been 
rebuilt  at  a cost  of  between  5,000^  and  6,000?.; 
4,000?.  of  which  were  subscribed  by  Robert 
Gosling,  Esq.  of  Hassobury,  and  the  remainder  by 
the  Rev.  W.  J.  Copeland,  the  rector.  The  works 
have  been  carried  out  from  the  plans  and  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Joseph  Clarke,  the  diocesau 
architect;  Mr.  Charles  Foster,  of  Whitofriars, 
being  the  builder;  and  Mr.  Thomas  Lansdown, 
the  clerk  of  works.  The  chui’ch  holds  300  persons, 
and  consists  of  a chancel  30  feet  long  and  17  feet 
6 inches  wide;  a clhjpel  on  the  north  side,  with 
the  nave  50  ftet  long  and  20  feet  wide ; and  a 
north  aisle  the  same  length  and  14  feet  wide.  On 
the  south  side  is  a porch,  and  a tower  stands  at 
the  west  end,  capped  with  a pointed  roof.  The 
walls  are  of  brickwork,  faced  with  flint,  and  the 
stone  is  from  the  newly  opened  quarries  of  Mr. 
Thompson,  of  Aucaster.  The  chancel  is  covered 
wfith  an  oak  roof,  all  the  rafters  being  ribbed. 
The  reredos  and  carving  thi-oughout  were  done 
by  Mr.  Farmer.  Tlie  tiles  are  Minton’s.  All  the 
external  ironwork  is  galvanized.  Messrs.  Mears 
have  put  up  a peal  of  six  bells. 

Maidstone.  — The  fuundation-stonc  of  a new 
church  has  been  laid  at  Maidstone,  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  town,  Lilherto  comprised  in  the 
Trinity  district,  but  now  to  constitute  a district 


of  St.  Paul.  The  site  is  on  the  estate  of  the 
Conservative  Land  Society,  by  whom  it  was  pre- 
sented. Tlie  amount  originally  hoped  for  was 
10,000?. — namely  5,000?.  for  the  church,  1,000?. 
for  the  parsonage,  and  4,000?.  for  the  endowment. 
Of  this  about  7,400?.  have  already  been  received. 
The  design  was  selected  in  a private  competition 
of  local  architects,  and  others  from  London,  that 
of  Messrs.  Peck  & Stephens,  of  Maidstone,  being 
chosen.  The  builders  are  Messrs.  Sutton,  Walter, 

& Goodwin,  of  the  same  town.  The  style  of  archi- 
tecture adopted  is  that  prevailing  during  the 
fourteenth  century.  The  plan  consists  of  nave 
with  clerestory,  north  and  south  aisles,  chancel, 
vestry,  south  porch,  and  tower  at  north-west 
angle,  under  which  is  arranged  the  principal 
entrance  to  the  church.  Externally  the  church 
will  present  a lofty  elevation,  chiefly  on  account 
of  being  placed  on  a terrace  to  meet  the  irregula- 
rities of  the  ground.  The  spire  and  tower  rise  to 
the  height  of  136  feet.  The  west  end  of  the 
church  has  a gable  of  lofty  pitch,  rising  from  the 
ground  60  feet : in  this  gable  is  placed  a large 
five-ligbt  window,  28  feet  high,  and  in  the  east 
gable  of  the  chancel  there  is  a window'  of  corre- 
sponding importance.  Tlic  accommodation  pro- 
vided is  for  800  adults,  on  the  ground  floor  only. 

Southampton, — The  decorations  of  All  Saints’ 
Church  are  nearly  completed,  the  whole  having 
been  e.xecuted  by  Mr.  Josiah  Puntis,  from  plans 
and  designs  furnished  by  Messrs.  Guillaume, 
Parmenter,  and  Guillaume.  The  cost  of  the 
improvements,  says  the  Hampshire  Independent, 
will  be  defrayed  by  the  various  gifts  and  voluntary 
donations  of  the  public.  The  ceiling  is  composed 
of  arched  panel-work,  painted  in  distemper;  the 
panels  cobalt  blue;  the  banding  and  ribs  fawn 
colour;  and  the  flowerets  and  Grecian  ornaments 
wliite  and  gold.  The  pilasters  arc  grained  in 
Sienna  marble,  with  the  caps  enriched  in  white 
and  gold.  The  entire  cornice  is  veined  Genoa 
marble.  The  pewing  is  painted  in  grey  drab, 
whilst  the  balustrade  front  to  the  galleries  is 
stone  colour,  relieved  in  the  background  with 
crimson  lake.  The  ceiling  of  the  chancel  is  of 
diamond  panel-work,  and  white,  blue,  and  gold 
are  interspersed  in  the  oriuuuentation.  In  the 
centre,  over  the  entablature,  which  is  veined 
Italian  marble,  is  a dove  with  wings  of  silver-gilt, 
and  body  of  gold,  bearing  an  olive-branch  in  its 
mouth.  On  either  side  are  branches  of  the  olive 
of  tlie  desert,  gilt.  The  large  Ionic  columns  are 
veined  Sienna  marble,  with  alabaster  capitals,  and 
base  enriched  with  gold  : the  masonry  at  the  back 
is  also  of  Italian  marble.  The  pilasters  which 
support  the  frieze-work  are  of  porphyry,  and  the 
larger  ones  supporting  the  archway  of  the  chancel, 
are  veined  dove  marble.  The  organ  is  painted  in 
diaper,  the  alternate  pipes  blue  and  gold. 

Salishury. — The  church  in  the  village  of  North 
Burcombe,  says  the  Sherhorne  Journal,  has  lately 
been  restored  and  enlarged  in  the  Perpendicular 
style,  all  the  walls  above  2 feet  from  the  ground 
having  been  rebuilt.  It  has  also  been  reseated, 
re-floored,  and  reroofed.  A new  aisle  has  been 
built  on  the  south  side,  which  will  accommodate 
fifty  persons,  so  that  the  church  can  now  hold 
162  persons.  The  stained  glass  in  the  Early 
Decorated  window  at  the  end  of  the  chancel  is 
inserted  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Mr.  Hughes, 
who  ten  years  ago  built  the  parsonage-house.  The 
whole  of  the  works  have  been  carried  out  by  Mr. 
Mills,  of  Shaftesbury,  from  designs  by  Mr.  Wyatt. 

St.  Ives. — Progress  is  being  made  in  the  resto- 
ration of  the  parish  church.  The  western  galleries 
are  now  destroyed,  and  the  church  is  seated 
throughout  with  open  oak  benches.  A vestry,  on 
a plan  drawn  by  Mr.  W.  White,  is  in  progress  of 
building;  and  an  organ,  by  Telford,  of  Dublin,  will 
be  erected  on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel. 

Cardiff. — New  vestries  have  been  added  to  the 
Charles-street  Wesleyan  Chapel.  The  vestrii  s 
are  of  Gothic  architecture,  and  in  unison  with  the 
chapel,  and  it  is  intended  to  use  them  as  a Sunday 
school  for  adults.  The  same  architect  was  em- 
ployed who  built  the  chapel,  Mr.  Wilson,  of  Bath, 
who  also  designed  the  Wesleyan  Chapel,  in  Lou- 
doun-sqnarc,  and  whose  plans  for  Cardiff  New 
Police  Station  have  been  approved  by  the  town 
council.  The  builder  was  Mr.  W.  Williams,  of 
CardifI’.  The  cost  of  the  vestries  and  minister’s 
house  is  1,400?.  of  which  730?.  have  been  collected, 
600?.  previous  to  the  holding  of  the  opening  ser- 
vices, and  130?.  since.  The  superintendent 
minister’s  residence  is  erected  on  the  north  side 
of  the  chapel,  fronting  Charles-street,  in  a line 
with,  and  adjoining,  the  otlier  houses.  It  is  three 
Stories  high,  built  of  Newbridge  stone,  with 
Bath  stone  dressings,  and  in  the  Gothic  style  of 
architecture. 

Swansea. — Tlie  new  Jewish  Synagogue  here  has 


been  consecrated.  The  building  is  situate  in  Goat- 
street.  It  is  in  the  Italian  style.  The  principal 
front  is  set  back  from  the  line  of  Goat-street,  and 
presents  an  ornamental  appearance;  the  facing, 
mouldings,  and  ornaments  being  of  Bath  stone, 
from  the  Comb  Down  quarries.  The  grouud-floor 
area  of  the  pewing  is  47  feet  9 iuches  in  length, 
and  25  feet  in  width.  The  entrance  of  the  build- 
ing being  towards  the  east,  a passage  runs  the 
whole  length  of  the  synagogue,  which  is  entered 
from  the  west : this  passage  Is  covered  with  a slated 
roof  and  skylights.  A staircase  conducts  to  the 
ladies’  gallery  and  retiring-room.  The  timbers  of 
the  main  roof  are  visible,  and  stained  and  var- 
nished. The  ceiling  is  of  plaster,  following  the 
shape  of  the  rafters.  The  height  of  the  synagogue 
internally,  from  the  ground-floor  to  the  top  of  the 
sloping  ceiling,  is  about  31  feet.  The  woodwork 
of  the  pews,  doors,  gallery-front,  &c.  is  stained, 
sized,  and  varnished  with  Swinburn’s  liquid  dj'e. 
The  ark  is  of  an  ornamental  character,  as  is  also 
the  reading-desk.  Ventilating  flues  are  built  in 
the  walls  of  the  synagogue  under  the  gallery  ceil- 
ing, and  have  iron  ornamental  working  or  sliding 
plates.  The  number  of  sittings  which  are  pro- 
vided are  178.  The  architect  for  the  building  was 
Mr.  Baylis,  and  the  builder  Mr.  Holtham,  of  Bath. 
The  total  cost  is  about  1,700?. 

Trusley.—T\\e  new  church  in  Long-lane,  within 
the  parish  of  Trusley,  in  the  county  of  Derby,  has 
been  consecrated.  The  church  has  been  erected 
for  the  accommodation  of  a rural  population  scat- 
tered through  the  adjacent  hamlets  of  an  agricul- 
tural district.  The  building  consists  of  a nave  and 
chancel  with  a high-pitched  roof.  It  is  built  of 
brick,  but  the  window  casings  and  mullions  are  of 
stone,  as  also  the  cappings  of  the  buttresses,  with 
a stringing  of  black  bricks.  The  style  is  the  Early 
Decorated,  with  simple  detail.  The  edifice  will 
seat  about  230  persons,  and  has  been  erected  at 
an  expense  of  900?.  The  architect  is  Mr.  11.  Evans, 
of  Nottingham,  and  the  builder  Mr.  Wm.  Evans, 
of  Ellastone.  The  east  window,  presented  by 
E.  S.  Chandos  Pole,  juu.  esq.  is  by  Mr.  Wailes,  of 
Newcastle.  The  centre  compartment  has  a figure 
of  our  Saviour  as  the  Good  Shepherd,  the  other 
lights  presenting  respectively  the  Rejoicing  Shep- 
herd returning  with  the  lost  Sheep,  and  the 
Sower  of  the  Seed.  The  west  window,  presented 
by  the  Rev.  C.  Cameron,  is  also  filled  with  stained 
glass,  presenting  the  principal  incidents  of  our 
Lord’s  life  upon  earth.  A decorated  border  has 
been  painted  by  Mr.  Cantrill,  of  Derby,  round  the 
cast  window.  ’I'he  ceiling  of  the  chancel  is  painted 
blue  with  gold  stars.  The  architect  presented  the 
last-named  decoration;  and  the  cost  of  the  other 
decorations  will  he  defrayed  by  the  Rev.  H.  J. 
Feildeu,  of  Langley. 


PROVINCIAL  NEWS. 

Southend  {"Essex). — The  foundation-stone  of  a 
new  town  was  laid  at  Southend,  on  the  3rd  inst. 
by  Mr.  D.  R.  Scratton,  the  lord  of  the  manor,  in 
tlje  presence  of  a large  number  of  the  inha- 
bitants and  visitors.  It  was  with  the  view  of 
meeting  a great  want  of  accommodation  on  the 
part  of  visitors  and  intending  residents,  and  in- 
creasing the  traffic  on  the  Tilbury  line,  that 
Sir  S.  M.  Peto  and  Jlessrs.  Brassey  and  Betts 
determined  some  time  ago  to  erect  here  au  entirely 
new  town.  'J’he  site  selected  comprises  about 
forty  acres  on  the  heights  or  cliff's,  70  feet  above 
the  sea,  to  the  east  of  the  pier,  and  immediately 
facing  Sheorness.  It  is  proposed  to  erect  here 
about  300  houses  of  simple  design,  consisting  of 
plain  brick,  with  white  Suffolk  brick  dressings  or 
ornamentations.  The  houses  will  consist  of  four 
distinct  classes,  suitable  for  all  ranks.  They  will 
be  built  in  blocks,  divided  into  terraces  of  eight 
or  twelve  each.  These  squares  or  terraces  will  be 
about  280  feet  by  300.  Fronting  the  first-class 
houses  will  be  constructed  a grand  parade,  nearly 
a mile  in  length  and  150  feet  in  width.  The  slopes 
will  be  lopped  of  their  irregularities,  and  planted 
with  evergreens,  flowers,  &c.  and  be  interspersed 
w'ith  walks.  A road  will  also  be  constructed  at 
the  bottom  of  the  slopes,  along  the  margin  of  the 
sea.  One  hundred  houses  will  be  ready  for 
liabitatioii  next  season.  A quarter  of  a million 
will  be  required  to  complete  the  project.  The 
occupiers  of  the  houses  will  be  provided  with  rail- 
way season-tickets  at  a very  small  cost.  The  de- 
signs have  been  prepared  by  Messrs.  Banks  and 
Barry ; and  the  contractors  are  Messrs.  Lucas, 
Brothers.  Upwards  of  100  men  are  now  at  work, 
under  Jlr.  J.  Stevens,  one  of  theii'  managers: 
Mr.  \V.  Mitchell,  clerk  of  tlie  works, 

Swansea.- — The  board  of  guardians  here  have 
acceptcil  the  tenders  of  Messrs.  Evans,  Brothers, 
at  the  sum  of  10,663?.  for  the  erection  of  a new 
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’ workhouse,  on  the  understanding  that  the  Poor- 
1 Law  Board  authorize  the  guardians  to  boiTOW  a 
f farther  sum  of  4,000Z.  required  to  carry  out  the 
[ plans.  At  the  meeting  deciding  on  this  course 
l the  architect,  Mr.  Richards,  remarked,  that  a 
s smaller  liouse  in  Gloucestershire  cost  55,600?. ; and 
t that  the  Swansea  house  would  be  the  cheapest  in 
t the  kingdom  if  it  could  be  built  for  the  sum 
L named. 

Cardiff. — Cumberland  Bridge  is  a new  erection 

0 over  the  Glauiorganshire  Canal,  in  St.  Mary-street 

1 in  this  town,  now  permanently  open  for  traffic. 
I It  is  of  Newbridge  stone,  abutments  and  wings, 

V with  cast-iron  arched  girders  and  wrought-iron 
c open  parapets,  terminating  with  lamp  pillars. 
1 The  masonry  in  proximity  with  the  ironwork  is 
'.  of  tooled  ashlar.  The  roadway  is  carried  by 
' Newbridge  landings  resting  on  the  ilanges  of  gir- 
L ders,  which  is  an  innovation  in  this  district,  as  a 
e cheap  substitute  for  cast-iron  plates.  The  total 

V width  of  roadway  will  be  60  feet,  of  which 
1 15  feet  are  appropriated  to  footpaths.  The  span 
\ varies  from  19  feet  in  the  centre  portion  (the 
5 site  of  the  old  bridge)  to  24  feet,  and  29 
1 feet  at  the  face  girders,  and  both  abutments 
j are  askew  at  dilferent  angles  and  in  difl'erent 
il  directions.  The  bridge  is  from  the  designs  of 
1 Mr.  Waring,  the  surveyor  to  the  Local  Board  of 
1 Health.  Mr.  Waring  had  in  the  ironwork  the 
j advice  of  a friend  and  former  pupil  of  the  late 
? Mr.  Robert  Stephenson  (Mr.  F.  M.  Young,  of 
1 Leeds).  Mr.  W.  V.  Edwards,  of  Swindon,  was 
t the  contractor. 

Chester.  — Any  pedestrian,  says  the  Chester 
( Chronicle,  when  strolling  round  from  the  Gro-sve- 
I nor  Bridge  to  the  old  Dee  Bridge,  cannot  fail  to 
i)  notice  the  vast  improvements  effected  in  Haud- 
t bridge,  by  the  erection  of  numerous  neat  and 
r comfortable  houses  for  the  accommodation  of 
::  artisans  and  the  better  class  of  working-people. 
J The  Marquis  of  Westminster  has  for  the  past  two 
^ years  been  carrying  on  such  erections  to  a great 
e.Kteut,  and  the  population  of  the  locality  has 
b become  proportionately  increased.  His  lordship 
b has  not  forgotten  to  make  provision  for  the  reli- 
I gious  and  educational  requirements  of  the  neigh- 
b bourhood : opposite  a new  street  formed  at  the 
) back  of  the  Eaton-road,  he  has  pulled  down  two 
: houses,  and  is  about  to  erect  a schoolroom,  with 
i houses  for  master  and  mistress,  the  schoolroom  to 
’ be  used  on  Sunday  as  a chapel  of  ease.  The  play- 
r grouud  and  site  of  the  buildings  will  occupy  half 
! an  acre  of  land,  and  the  cost  will  amount  to 
(Something  like  1,600?.  Mr.  Wigginer  is  the 
•I  contractor. 


STAINED  GLASS. 

Field  Falling  Church. — This  church  has  re- 
' cently  undergone  various  improvements.  The 
1 most  conspicuous  is  the  stained  glass.  The  east 
' window  is  to  the  memory  of  the  Rev.  William 
TJpjolin,  M.A.  who  was  fifty-one  years  Incumbent 
’ of  the  parish.  This  window  is,  like  the  chaucel 
I itself,  of  decorated  character,  and  consists  of  three 
i lights,  surmounted  with  tracery.  The  former  is 
! aonstructed  of  foliage  on  ruby  and  blue  grounds, 

^ which  by  its  intertwining  forms  three  major  and 
six  minor  panels,  the  former  constituting  the 
• central  ones,  which  are  filled  thus : — In  the 
centre  is  the  Crucifixion  of  our  Lord:  the  two 
< others  represent,  the  one  the  Parable  of  the 
^ Sower;  the  other  Ruth  Gleaning.  Vine  branches 
I form  the  border.  The  minor  panels  contain  sym- 
' bols; — the  Pelican  in  her  Piety,  the  Holy  Lamb, 
aud  the  Attributes  of  the  Holy  Evangelists,  the* 
1 whole  being  enclosed  by  borders.  Others  occur, 
i which  are  contained  in  the  panels  of  the  tracery, 

1 and  in  the  midst  of  the  foliage  which  is  continued 
there.  The  westernmost  window,  south  of  the 
chancel,  is  also  filled  with  stained  glass,  as  a 
1 memorial  to  the  father  of  the  rev.  incumbent : its 
architectural  character  is  the  same.  The  subjects, 
three  in  number,  are  taken  from  our  Lord’s 
description  of  the  Good  Samaritan,  viz., — Pouring 
Oil  into  His  Wounds  j setting  Him  on  His  owu  j 
Buast;  leaving  Him  in  the  Care  of  the  Host. 
These  rest  on  pedestals,  with  scrolls  containing 
texts,  and  are  surmounted  by  tabernacle  work, 
which  is  resolved  into  foliage.  A brass  plate  at 
the  foot  of  the  window  contains  the  dedication, 
Mr.  Warrington,  of  London,  is  the  artist  of  these 
I w(Drks,  and  he  has  commenced  the  restoration  of 
the  ancient  glass  still  remaining  in  this  church. 
Two  other  windows  are  ordered  by  private  in- 
dividuals, which  will  complete  the  windows  of  the 
' chancel. 

Fdlington  Church. — A memorial  window  has 
just  been  placed  in  the  chancel  of  the  parish 
i church  of  Edlington,  near  Doncaster,  by  the  Rev, 
J-  F.  W.  Woodyeare.  It  consists  of  two  lights. 


in  which  are  represented  the  Baptism  of  our 
Lord,  and  the  Last  Supper.  The  ground  of  the 
window  is  composed  of  a mosaic  of  various  colours, 
deep  blue  and  ruby  predominating.  Both  above 
and  below  the  subjects  are  introduced  scrolls, 
entwining  a ruby  jewelled  cross,  in  panels  upon 
a blue  ground.  In  the  central  space  in  the 
tracery  is  introduced  the  emblem  of  the  Trinity. 
The  other  spaces  are  filled  with  suitable  glass. 
The  work  has  been  executed  by  Messrs.  Ward  & 
Co.  of  London. 

Si.  Oregorg’s,  Bedale. — The  restoration  of  the 
chancel  of  the  parish  church  of  St.  Gregory, 
Bedale,  has  just  been  completed,  by  the  addition 
of  the  last  of  three  small  windows,  in  stained 
glass,  being  placed  on  the  south  side,  in  memory 
of  the  late  Mrs.  Monsom,  by  her  husband.  The 
subject  is  the  Resurrection.  Tlie  first  or  eastern 
light  consists  of  a group  of  four  figures,  viz.  the 
Angel’s  Declaration  at  the  Sepulchre  to  the  Three 
Women  who  had  wine  to  anoint  the  Body  of 
Jesus : the  second  or  western  light,  is  the  Recog- 
nition of  Our  Saviour  by  Mary  Magdalene,  on 
His  Appearance  to  her  after  His  Resurrection. 
The  borders  mid  tracery  are  entwined  by  foliage, 
and  the  background  is  of  a ruby  colour.  The 
work  is  the  production  of  Mr.  Walks,  of  New- 
castle-on-Tyne. 

Carlisle  Cathedral. — A pamphlet  has  just  been 
published  by  Mr.  Sloan,  of  this  city,  says  the 
Carlisle  Journal,  explaining,  in  the  form  of  a 
letter  to  the  Dean,  the  delay  that  has  taken 
place  in  the  erection  of  the  Raley  Memorial 
Window.  About  two  years  ago  this  project  was 
set  a-going,  mainly  through  Mr,  Sloan,  aud  the 
promises  of  subscriptions  were  so  numerous  as  to 
induce  that  gentleman  to  procure  a design  from 
Messrs.  Ballantine,  of  Edinburgh.  That  design 
was  submitted  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  who 
objected  to  the  oil-painting  style  instead  of  the 
low  relief.  Mr.  Sloan  intimated  that  that  ob- 
jection could  easily  be  removed,  but  begged  to  he 
informed  whether  any  other  objection  was  enter- 
tained. No  satisfactory  reply  was  obtained,  but 
at  length  it  was  intimated  that  the  matter  might 
be  facilitated  if  the  execution  of  the  design  were 
entrusted  to  Mr.  Hardman  instead  of  to  Mr.  Bal- 
lantine. Mr.  Sloan  expressed  his  unwillingness  to 
comply,  hut  in  a letter  dated  17th  August,  and 
addressed  to  Mr.  Purday,  he  pointed  out  the 
course  he  was  willing  to  adopt,  A month  having 
elapsed,  Mr.  Sloan  deems  it  necessary  in  bis  own 
justification  to  publish  a statement  of  the  circum- 
stances. 

Larhert  Parish  Church. — A summons  of  reduc- 
tion, count,  reckoning,  and  payment  (says  the 
North  British  Mail),  was  lately  raised  in  the 
Court  of  Session,  in  which  it  was  stated  that  the 
late  Joseph  Dawson,  manager  of  the  Carron  Com- 
pany, hud  conspired  with  his  uncle,  Henry  Stain- 
ton,  to  defraud  the  company  to  an  enormous 
amount,  in  evidence  of  which  were  adduced  very 
plain  spoken  letters  from  Dawson,  and  also  the 
fact  that  Stainton’s  executors  have  already  dis- 
gorged the  sum  of  220,000?.  lu  connection  here- 
with, please  read  the  following  paragraph  from  a 
local  paper  : — “ Memorial  of  the  late  Joseph  Daw- 
son, esq. — A stained  glass  window,  bearing  the 
delineation  of  the  transfiguration  of  our  Saviour, 
has  been  presented  to  Larhert  Parish  Church  by 
Henry  Dawson,  esq.  Liverpool,  as  a memorial  of 
his  brother,  the  late  .Joseph  Dawson,  esq.  manager 
of  Carron  Works,  The  window  is  fixed  at  the 
east  end  of  the  church,  immediately  behind  the 
pulpit.  In  the  centre  of  the  group  is  a repre- 
sentation of  our  Saviour;  on  his  right  Moses, 
with  the  tables  of  the  law;  on  his  left  Elias:  at 
the  feet  of  the  Saviour  is  John,  the  beloved  dis- 
ciple, kneeling ; below  Elias  is  Peter;  aud  at  the 
feet  of  Moses,  which  completes  the  group,  is  a 
representation  of  James,  the  brother  of  John.” 


ARCHITECTURE  AND  CONSTRUCTION  AT 
UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE. 

Peofessor  Donaldson’s  courses  on  architec- 
ture and  construction  commenced  on  the  18th 
inst.  and  now  is  the  time,  for  those  who  would,  to 
enter.  The  subject  is  treated  of  in  four  separate 
courses,  under  two  heads — Architecture  as  a Fine 
Art,  aud  Architecture  as  a Science.  Under  the  first 
we  have  “ division  of  architecture  into  styles,  either 
of  countries  or  periods : subdivision  of  styles;  as 
in  classical  architecture,  the  orders:  mouldings  in 
Greek  and  Roman  architecture  contrasted  : com- 
position of  plans:  styles  of  architecture,  Egyptian, 
Greek,  Roman,  Byzantine,  Norman,  Pointed, 
Ogival,  Revival,  Italian;  illustrated  by  numerous 
drawings:  observations  on  the  most  distinguished 
architects;  on  the  best  works  on  architecture.” 
Under  the  head  of  Science  : “ materials  used  in 
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construction,  with  practical  experiments  : timber 
framing  for  roofs,  cupolas,  floors,'  scaffolding, 
shoi’ing,  Ac. : dry  rot : stones  converted  into  lime 
by  calcination,  and  admixture  with  other  sub- 
stances for  mortars;  pozzolana;  traas ; plaster, 
aluminous  cements,  concrete : construction : foun- 
dations : walls  of  brick  or  stone,  in  mortar  or 
cement : arches  aud  vaults  of  halls,  churches : 
damp,  its  prevention  and  cure,  Ac. : stone,  slate, 
or  tile  roofs : application  of  metals,  as  bronze, 
copper,  lead,  zinc:  manufacture  of  glass.”  The 
courses  are  open  to  all  comers  willing  to  subscribe, 
and  the  advantages  to  be  derived  are  so  obvious 
as  scarcely  to  need  recommendation  on  our  part.  * 


COST  AND  SUPPLY  OF  GAS. 

In  1846  I drew  attention  in  your  columns  to 
the  state  of  the  supply  of  gas  by  the  London  com- 
pauies:  since  that  period  several  new  companies 
have  been  brought  into  existence,  and  the  price  of 
gas  reduced  from  7s.  to  4s.  aud  4s.  6d. 

This  reduction  of  price  will  be  seen  not  only  to 
have  benefited  the  consumer,  but  also  the  com- 
pany; for  upon  reference  to  the  share-lists  it  will 
he  seen  that  the  Equitable  Company’s  50?.  share 
was  worth  from  29?.  to  30?. ; the  49?.  of  the 
Phmnix  was  worth  from  27?.  to  29?.;  the  50?.  of 
the  Loudon  was  worth  from  7 ?.  to  9?. ; and  they 
are  now  quoted  respectively  at  52?.  to  54?.,  62?.  to 
64?.,  30?.  to  32?.  per  shave. 

Since  I last  wrote  to  you  a system  has  been 
introduced  called  the  “ districting,”  and  which  is 
of  so  great  an  advantage  to  the  company  that  they 
ought  in  common  fairness  to  reduce  the  price  of 
gas  to  the  lowest  possible  remunerating  price, 
especially  with  the  well-arrived-ab  fact  that  the 
lower  the  price  the  higher  the  dividend,  as  the 
profits  depend  more  upou  the  consumption  than 
the  price.  By  this  system  of  districting  I hold 
that  gas  ought  to  be  supplied  at  3s.  6d.  per  1,000 
cubic  feet,  and  pay  10  per  cent,  upon  the  outlay'. 

The  cost  of  gas,  including  delivery,  leakage,  Ac. 
should  niit  exceed  2s.  6d.  per  1,000  cubic  feet, 
leaving  Is.  per  1,000  cubic  feet  for  dividend.  This 
has  been  well  ascertained,  and  can  be  proved  by 
incontrovertible  evidence. 

I may  perhaps  he  met  with  the  case  of  the 
Great  Central  Gas  Company,  and  Mr.  Crolls’s 
evidence  before  the  arbitration.  Well,  I unll 
only  say  that  the  Commercial  Gas  Company, 
whose  works  are  in  the  same  locality,  are  not  only 
able  to  sell  gas  at  -is.  per  1,000,  but  are  also  able 
to  pay  dividends  both  on  their  owu  capital  and  also 
on  that  of  the  late  British  Gas  Company,  which 
capital,  so  far  as  the  Commercial  Company  are 
concerned,  may  be  considered  as  nearly  sunk. 
Why,  then,  I may  be  asked,  the  dift'erence  be- 
tween the  two  ? I most  unhesitatingly  reply — 
first,  that  tlie  Commercial  liglit  the  district 
contiguous  to  the  works,  whilst  the  Central  have  to 
convey  their  gas  upwards  of  two  miles  before  they 
supply  consumers;  secondly,  in  the  difference  of 
the  management. 

The  result  of  considerable  pi’actical  experience, 
gained  in  London  and  the  provinces,  has  con- 
vinced me  that  the  consumers  require  for  their 
security  a fixed  standard  of  quality,  certainly'  uot 
less  than  twelve  sperm  candles;  a maximum  price 
— not  to  exceed  4s. ; and  the  question  of  dividend 
should  be  made  dependent  on  the  price — the 
lower  tlie  price,  the  higher  the  dividend, — as  I 
do  not  see  why  good  management  should  be 
punished,  which  is  the  result  of  a fixed  maximum 
dividend. 

I have  lately  had  the  opportunity  of  examining 
the  accounts  of  a company,  and  they'  bear  so 
strongly'  upon  what  1 have  written  aud  argued 
for  the  last  fifteen  years,  that  I cannot  do  better 
than  conclude  this  letter  with  extracts  from  them. 

The  company  is  situated  in  a small  hut  thriving 
agricultural  town : the  capital  is  10,000?.  upon 
which  a gross  profit  of  12  per  cent,  is  made  : — 


Date. 

Price. 

Consumption. 

Income. 

1844 

s.  d. 

15  0 

1,519.350 

^ s.  d. 

1,139  9 11 

18id 

1-2  6 

1,8)0,350 

1,131  12  4 

1350 

10  0 

2,311,350 

1,155  13  h 

1851 

8 4 

3,215,550 

1,339  16  6 

1852 

7 6 

3,05(3,400 

1,371  3 3 

1854 

6 8 

4.147.450 

8.960.450 

1,382  9 8 

1358 

5 0 

2,240  4 5 

By  this  statement  it  will  be  seeu  that,  although 
the  gas  is  now  sold  at  one-third  the  price,  the 
income  is  nearly  doubled  ; and  whilst  at  the  15s. 


* Mr.  Donaldson’s  announced  volume,  “Architectural 
Nnmismatica,  or  Architectural  Medals  of  Classic  Anti- 
quity,’’ is  published  (Day  & Son,  Gate-street,  Lincoln’s- 
iiin-tields),  and  will  receive  attention  at  our  hands  in  due 
course. 
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only  1,519.350  cubic  feet  were  required,  8,960,450 
are  now.  In  the  one  case,  a very  large  sum  would 
be  required  to  pay  the  dividends;  iu  the  other,  a 
comparatively  small  one.  Cabbon. 


THE  HEALTH  OF  WEST  ISLINGTON. 

The  mortality  caused  by  scarlatina  and  diphtheria 
still  continues  ‘in  this  district.  In  the  last  report 
but  one  of  the  Registrar-General  seven  deaths  are 
reported  to  have  been  caused  by  the  former  of 
these  complaints,  and  three  by  the  latter.  Last 
week  the  deaths  from  scarlatina  were  seven  in  the 
snb-west  district  of  Islington  alone.  Diarrbcea  of 
a very  serious  form  is  prevalent  to  a great  extent. 
The  health  of  this  neighbourhood  ought  to  be 
good  but  for  the  sanitary  defects  which  exist. 
During  the  past  hot  summer  the  numerous  cow- 
yards  have  been  most  offensive.  In  the  north- 
west portion  of  Islington  numbers  of  pigs  are 
kept,  and  may  be  seen  boldly  prowling  in  the 
streets.  The  drainage  in  parts  is  imperfect.  In 
many  instances,  in  decent-looking  premises,  dust- 
bins are  either  not  provided  or  are  without 
covering,  and  the  dustmen  are  by  no  means 
regular  in  their  attendance.  The  loss  of  life 
which  has  occurred  here  for  some  time  past, 
and  the  danger  which  threatens  the  public  bealtb, 
ought  to  cause  the  health  officers  of  the  district  to 
use  vigorous  measures  to  remove  objectionable 
matteis.  A house-to-house  visitation  of  this 
suburb  would  do  much  good,  particularly  if  the 
sanitary  changes  which  are  needed  were  promptly 
carried  out.  An  Inhabitant. 


ADULTERATED  LINSEED  OIL. 

Can  any  of  your  numerous  correspondents 
inform  me  what  manufacturers  are  doing  to  lin- 
seed oil  ? and  also  of  a ready  test  for  telling  the 
genuine  article  ? 

It  appears  a stock  of  abominable  stuff,  under 
the  name,  has  found  its  way  into  the  market. 
It  looks  clear  and  bright,  but  is  wanting  in  its 
hardening  qualities,  and  is  altogether  unfit  for 
any  decorative  purposes.  It  is  a great  injustice 
to  all  concerned,  when  we  are  induced  to  spread  a 
spurious  article  over  work,  as  it  only  makes  a 
nuisance  wherever  it  touches,  and  must  be  entirely 
removed,  or  at  least  done  over  again.  Some  of 
my  work  that  has  been  done  for  months  is  still 
soft  and  gummy.  Z.  K. 


FACTORY  HOMES. 

I BEGf  to  thank  you  for  the  notice  of  my  project 
of  Factory  Homes,  which  appears  in  last  week’s 
Suilder.  Like  most  projectors,  I think  very 
highly  of  my  scheme,  and  am  therefore  very  much 
pleased  to  see  it  commended  by  a practical  phi- 
lanthropist, aud  the  commendation  inserted  in 
such  a work  as  the  Suilder. 

If  the  principle  that  the  workpeople  should  be 
taken  to  the  Factory  could  he  established,  instead 
of  a Factory  being  placed  where  the  population  was 
densest  and  poorest,  1 feel  certain  that  great  ad- 
vantages, commercial,  physical,  moral,  aud  intellec- 
tual, would  ensue,  not  tlie  least  of  which  would 
be,  that  well-arranged  handsome  buildings,  for 
work  or  residence,  would  he  placed  in  such  situa- 
tions as  combined  natural  aud  .artificial  fiicilities 
and  reqxiisites  for  manufacturing  processes,  with 
such  conditions  as  would  ensure  the  health  and 
happiness  of  the  workpeople.  Wit.  Wood. 


THE  POSITION  OF  PURLINS. 

AIat  I address  you  on  a very  common  practice 
in  many  parts  of  the  country,  especially  in  this 
neighbourhood  (Burslem),  of  fixing  the  purlins  of 
a roof  vertically  instead  of  fixing  them  square  to 
the  slope  of  the  roof,  with  the  belief  that  the 
latter  mode  is  wrong  in  principle,  though 
generally  adopted  by  our  leading  architects,  en- 
gineers, and  builders,  both  iu  this  country  aud  on 
the  continent.  I believe  the  authority  of  your 
journal  would  domuchtocorreetthe  improper  fixing 
of  purlins,  as  it  appears  to  be  almost  the  only  pub- 
lication on  construction  consulted  by  many  in  the 
country  intrusted  with  building  matters.  I have 
heard  an  engineer,  and  first-rate  mathematician, 
argue  that  the  vertical  position  of  a purlin  is  the 
correct  one,  as  the  weight  of  the  roof-covering 
produces  a vertical  strain  on  the  purlins.  I have 
also  beard  a Loudon  architect,  well  known  in  the 
profession,  express  a doubt  of  the  correct  position 
for  fixing  a purlin;  and  1 know  of  a large  public 
building,  erecting  under  the  directiotis  of  a 
country  architect,  where  the  purlins  ai*e  fixed 
vertically,  under  the  idea  of  its  being  the  correct 
position  for  fixing  them. 


The  weight  of  a roof-covering,  no  doubt,  pro- 
duces a vertical  strain  on  the  purlins,  while  the 
pressure  from  wind  with  no  less  doubt  produces  a 
strain  peiq)cndieular  to  the  outside  slope  of  a roof, 
as  may  be  shown  by  Prop.  is.  of  Emerson’s 
“ Mech-anics ;”  and  as  the  latter  strain  may  he 
taken  at  about  four  times  the  strain  produced  by 
the  weight  of  the  roof-covering,  it  seems,  I think, 
evident  that  the  purlins  should  be  fixed  in  such  a 
position  as  is  best  adapted  to  resist  the  greater 
strain,  which  cannot  be  a vertical  one,  as  four- 
filths  of  the  whole  pressure  would  then  strain  the 
purlin  diagonally. 

I will  also  say  a word  on  the  construction  of 
4^-inch  brick  walls,  as  party,  division,  and  external 
end  walls  of  buildings  two  and  three  stories  in 
height,  without  any  kind  of  bond,  which  are  very 
common  in  this  immediate  neighbourhood;  and  I 
know  of  a case  where  an  architect  even  corbelled 
out  a l-l-iitch  chimney -breast  from  a 4i-iiich  wall, 
aud  who  seemed  to  insist  that  its  standing  was  a 
proof  of  its  being  secure:  I presume,  it  ninst, 
though  without  his  knowledge,  be  carried  on  the 
ends  of  the  floor-joists. 

A Building  Act  would  be  a very  great  boon  in 
this  part  of  the  country,  if  it  w’ere  only  to  give  a 
professional  man  some  authority  for  building 
better  thau  the  too  common  practice,  and  at  the 
same  time  secure  him  against  the  charge  of  ex- 
travagance iu  endeavouring  to  carryout  a more 
creditable  style  of  building.  Thos.  Metee. 


AN  “INVENTIONS”  MART  WANTED. 

A WEiTEE,  recently,  in  a newspaper,  urged  the 
necessity  of  a “manufacturers’”  mart  upon  the 
principle  of  the  “ corn”  mart  in  Mark-lane,  where 
samples  of  all  kinds  of  manufactured  goods  might 
be  seen,  and  which  would  be  very  advantageous. 
Another  “mart”  would  seem  to  be  equally  neces- 
sary. The  inventive  are  often  of  humble  position 
and  means,  and  unable  to  place  their  designed 
improvements  before  the  world  and  the  eyes  of 
capitalists.  Even  the  comparatively  trifling  ex- 
pense of  “ provisional  registration,”  and  the  loss  of 
time  and  additional  payment  of  an  agent  to  effect 
the  same,  cannot,  in  very  many  cases,  be  afforded. 
For  want  of  such  public  advertisements  many 
useful  and  valuable  inventions  are  not  only  lost  to 
the  world,  but  the  gifted  aud  clear-seeing  in- 
ventors reap  no  reward  for  their  brain-work.  It 
is,  indeed,  a notable  and  painful  truth  that  very 
rarely  do  the  results,  when  successful,  of  their 
creative  power  ever  reach  their  pockets;  their 
chief  reward  being  an  empty  fame  aud  notoriety, 
when  their  course  of  life-time  poverty  has  been 
worked  out.  From  a just  sense  of  their  right  to 
be  rewarded  for  their  mental  work  the  majority 
reserve  the  knowledge  within  them,  and  tliey  pass 
from  the  scene  of  life  without  making  them  known. 
It  is  suggested  th:it  iu  such  a “mart”  as  now 
proposed  the  means  for  bringing  capitalists  and 
inventors  usefully  together  might  he  aft'orded. 

iNVEETn'E. 


THE  FIRE  AWARD  NUISANCE. 

A DOMESTIC  FLUE  CASE. 

Srn, — A few  weeks  since,  while  burning  refuse 
aud  litter  in  a small  attic  flue,  we  had  the  honour 
of  bciirg  visited  by  the  turncock  and  a sweep  (by 
cards  only,  as  they  were  not  admitted),  and  two 
fire-engines,  which  my  wife,  iu  her  simplicity, 
took  for  patent  ploughs.  The  hubbub  over,  1 
concluded  all  had  passed,  and  left  town.  On 
return  1 learnt  that  one  or  two  rather  suspicious 
characters  had  hinted  about  a reward,  and  at 
length  I receive  a qua-d  summons,  ominously 
headed,  "Metropolitan  Police  District. — To  Wit. — 
Take  Notice,”  Ac. — ordering  me  to  appear  on  a 
certain  day,  and  show  cause  why  I should  not  pay 
fire  claim  (never  received),  dated  from  assistant 
overseer’s  office.  Determined  not  to  be  intimi- 
dated and  imposed  upon,  with  great  inconvenience 
I attend,  with  witnesses,  and,  after  considerable 
delay  In  the  precincts  of  a court  crowded  with  the 
refuse  of  the  district,  I am  told  the  fire  cases  are 
adjourned  to  the  following  week.  This,  sir,  has 
been  repeated  thrice;  and  although  under  engage- 
ment to  leave  town  ten  days  ago,  am  coolly  told 
that  if  I do  not  attend,  my  doom  to  pay  is  certain. 
I expostulate.  The  reply  is — We  cannot  help  it — 
press  of  business — the  age  of  the  venemble  magis- 
trates (both  near,  or  over  eighty,  and  one  recruit- 
ing at  sea-side),  and  consequent  slow  progress  of 
cases,  has  caused  a sort  of  Londou-bridge  stoppage 
in  the  court  business;  and  that  tlio  system  of  fire- 
awards  is  the  most  iniquitous  law  remaining  on 
our  statute-book.  1 am  told  an  attempt  was 
made  to  revise  the  awards  some  years  since,  in  one 
of  Sir  Benjamin  Hall's  valuable  metropolitan  bills. 


but  it  was  too  late.  Can  notbing  be  done  to- 
remedy  so  flagr.ant  an  evil,  increased  by  the  very 
imperfect  manner  in  which  flues  are  now  swept  by 
unperfect  machines  ? The  public  at  large  call  for 
redress.  A Feiend  to  Justice. 


TONBRIDGE  SCHOOL  CHAPEL. 

The  rapidly  improving  Grammar  School  at 
Tonbridge,  in  Kent,  founded  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  VI.,  owes  its  existence  to  the  munificence 
of  Sir  Andrew  Judd,  citizen  and  skinner,  who 
filled  with  distinction  the  office  of  Lord  Mayor  of 
London  in  times  of  no  ordinary  difficulty  and 
trial.  By  his  will,  dated  1558,  Sir  Andrew, 
having  erected  the  Free  Grammar  School  at 
Tonbridge,  bequeathed  “ to  the  Master  and 
Wardens  of  the  Craft  or  Mystery  of  Skinners, 
in  the  City  of  London,  all  that  bis  croft  of 
pastxu-es  with  appurtenances,  called  the  Sand- 
hills, situate  and  being  on  the  back  side  of 
Holboru,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Pancraa,  Middle- 
sex,” together  with  various  messuages;  directing 
that  the  rents,  revenues,  aud  profits,  should  be 
employed  and  bestowed  in  the  maintenance  of 
the  said  school.  Originally  the  number  of  board- 
ers was  limited;  the  master  was  allowed  to  take 
twelve,  aud  the  usher  six;  the  stipend  or  salary 
being  20/.  and  8/.  respectively : at  present  the 
master  is  allowed  sixty,  and  the  usher  forty  j 
while  the  emoluments  are  proportionately  in- 
creased, aud  the  total  number  of  scholars  is  175- 
There  are  three  exhibitions  of  100/.  per  annum, 
each  tenable  for  four  years  at  either  University. 
At  the  expiration  of  the  leases  on  the  Sand-hill 
property,  the  school  will  not  only  be  freed  from 
all  debts  and  incumbrances,  but  will  become  one 
of  the  richest  foundations  iu  the  kingdom. 

A chapel  has  been  erected  mainly  through 
the  instrumentality  of  the  present  head-master, 
the  Rev.  J.  T.  Welldon,  D.C.L.  the  funds  having 
been  contributed  by  the  scholars  and  frieuds  of 
the  school.  The  building  received  the  sanction  of 
the  Governors  in  January  last;  and,  in  May,  the 
foundation-stone  was  laid  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
Ripon : since  this  time  the  building  has  rapidly 
progressed,  and  was,  on  Tuesday,  October  25th, 
opened  by  bis  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, visitor.  The  chapel  is  of  the  Geometrical 
period  of  Gothic  Architecture,  faced  externally 
with  local  sandstone,  the  dressings  being  fairly 
worked,  the  remainder  of  course  axe-work.  The 
roof  internally  is  boarded  and  decorated  with  ribs 
and  bosses,  and  divided  into  six  bays  by  arched 
ribs  springing  from  polished  Dcvonsliire  marble 
shafts,  with  carved  and  foliated  caps  and  bases. 
The  paving  is  laid  with  Minton’s  tiles  iu  pattern. 
The  west  end  is  lighted  with  a pair  of  two-light 
windows,  and  the  east  by  a handsome  window  of 
five  lights.  The  clear  internal  dimensions  are- 
75  feet  iu  length,  and  25  feet  in  breadth,  besides 
an  organ  chamber  and  vestry  on  the  north  side. 
The  seats  are  arranged  parallel  to  the  sides  in 
three  tiers,  aud  will  accommodate  200  scholars. 
Measrs.  Wadmore  & Baker,  of  Great  St.  Helen’s, 
London,  are  the  architects;  and  Mr.  I’unnett,  ot 
Tonbridge,  is  the  builder.  The  cost  of  the  chapel, 
when  completed,  will  be  under  2,000/. 


ESSAYS  BY  WORKING  MEN  AND  WOMEN 
ON  SOCIAL  SCIENCE. 

In  reply  to  an  offer  of  certain  prizes  by  Mr. 
Cassell  for  essays  by  working  men  and  women, 
548  papers  were  sent  in.  Lord  Brougham  dis- 
tributed the  prizes  at  the  meeting  in  counection 
with  the  Bradford  Mechanics’  Institution,  held 
recently.  The  following  is  a list  of  the  success- 
ful competitors : — 

1st.  Se//.erfuc.i/(6n.— The  first  prize  of  5/.  is  awarded  to 
tlie  essay  bearing:  the  motto  of  “ Upwards  aiul  Outwards." 
Tlic  -writer  is  William  Giazier,  carpenter.  King  Henry’s- 
walk,  Ball’s-pond,  Isiinytun.  The  second  prize,  of  3/.  to 
the  essay  bearuig  the  motto  “ L'Oitvrier,”  H.  C.  Ed- 
wards, gun  engraver,  Wilton-strect,  Birmingham.  The 
third  prize  of  'll.  to  Janet  Hamilton,  the  wile  ofa  shoe- 
maker, Langham,  Coat-bndge,  Scotland. 

2nd.  Sanitary  Rfftrm  : How  fur  can  Working  Men  and 
Working  Women  promote  Sanitary  lleform  xcilhoui  the 
Aid  of  Municipal  or  Parliumptitiiry  Jlfgulaliimsf — The 
first  prize  of  it.  is  awarded  to  the  essay  iK-aa-ing  the  motto 

Clio.”  Writer,  James  Walker,  biscuit-baker,  C.irr  & Co.’s 
works,  Carlisle.  Tlie  second  prize  ot  21.  Itis.  to  “Hope 
On,  Hope  Ever.”  John  Plummer,  factory  operative, 
Ketteiiiig. 

3rd.  The  Adrantages  of  Sunday  as  a Day  if  Rest  to 
^yorking  Men.— The  first  prize  of  hi.  is  awarded  to  James 
Dunn,  plumber,  4,  W’alford-street,  Old  St.  Pancras.  The 
second  prize  of  2l.  to  R.  Oswald  Wiikie,  gardener, 
Dundee.  A writer,  signed  “ Omega,”  David  McDurnie, 
(Iyer,  84,  Leeds-road,  Bradford,  has  been  deemed  ineligible 
by  the  adjudicators ; ior,  though  once  an  operative,  he  is 
now  a contributor  to  the  press.  Mr.  Cassell,  however,  as 
a recognition  of  lus  very  able  papers  on  Sunday  and  on 
Mechanics’  Institutes,  awards  to  him  the  sum  ol  hi. 

4th.  Paternal  Headship.— The  first  prize  of  6/.  “Love 
and  Chastity,”  Thomas  Gammage,  boot-closer,  Spital-hill, 
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R Rgtford,  Nottinghamshire.  The  second  prize  of  il.  10s. 
' “ Vespera,”  Louisa  Hell,  sempstre.ss.  67,  Murray-street, 
h Hoxton.  The  third  prize  of  11.  to  “Tento,”T,  II.  Stan- 
li  ley,  sho?maker,  Falmouth,  Cornwall. 

5th.  Physical  Educution. — The  tlrst  prize  of  SI.  to  An- 
^ drew  Wyness,  carpet-weaver.  Brownie’s  Brae,  College- 
\ street,  Aberdeen.  The  second  prize  of  11.  ifls.  to  Daniel 
[ C.  Bates,  china  painter.  Great  Malvern.  The  third  prize 
j of  2/.  to  Nicholas  Warne,  8,  Prinoes-terrace,  Hampstead. 

6th.  Tempernnee. — The  first  prize  of  5l.  to  James  Dunn, 
3 plumber,  Walford-street,  Old  Panerns-road,  London.  The 
second  prize  of  2/.  Ids.  to  “Voice  from  Sledge  Hammer,’’ 
E Eliza  Stark,  ship'mith's  wife,  427,  Lower  Uaigh-street, 
E Everton,  Liverpool. 

7th.  J/uliscrect  hl'irriaf’es.—TYie  prize  of  5/.  is  awarded 
'to  “Vespera,”  Louisa  Bell,  sempstress,  widow  of  an 
1 operative. 

8th.  Mec/t’inics’  Inslitulions:  Iheir  Avn  a7id  Object,  and 
■:  tuhat  is  required  to  luake  them  more  popular. — Upon  this 
topic  there  are  two  writers  whom  tlie  adjudicators,  Lord 
I Brougham  and  Lord  John  Russell,  deem  of  equal  merit 
Ij  Instead  of  making  any  selection  between  the  two,  it  has 
j been  determined  to  divide  the  prizes  between  them,  and 
Ithus  31.  will  be  given  to  “Seneca,”  James  Thomas, 

: clothier  cutter,  27.  Redman-row,  Stepney;  and  31.  to 
I James  Walker,  baker,  Carlisle. 

9th.  Courtesy.  How  far  can  TT^orking  Men  promote 
5 Geud  Manners?— ^\T  Fitzroy  Kelly  has  not  been  able, 
I through  indisposition  and  absence  from  home,  to  sendin 
) bis  decision, 

10th.  Laliinir  ayid  Relaxation. — The  first  prize  of  bl.  to 
I Ernest  G.  T.  HartmelLshipwriaht,  Plymouth.  The  second 
I prize  of  11.  Ins.  to  Elizabeth  Morpeth,  13,  High-street, 
i Newcastle-npon-Tyne.  the  daughter  of  a working  man, 

1 and  whose  brothers  are  operatives.  H.  J.  Forrest,  for- 
1 merly  compositor.  3,  F-atnn-idace,  Peckham,  stands  in  a 
i similar  position  to  David  McHurnie,  and  is,  therefore. 
|i  deemed  ineligible  His  papers  on  labour  and  rela.xation, 

. as  well  as  upon  sanitary  retorm,  are  deemed  very  desirable 
( for  publication,  and  the  sum  of  5l.  is  awarded  to  H.  J. 
’ Forrest,  by  Mr.  John  Cassell,  for  the  writing  of  these 
I essays. 


ELTHAM,  KENT. 

Tiie  steeple  of  the  old  church  is  now  \intler- 
:goin<^  repair,  and  it  is  worth  remarking  the 
1 interest  felt  by  the  inhabitants  and  the  travellers 
) passing  by  at  tiie  manner  adopted  by  the  work- 
1 men  employed,  iu  strengthening  the  main  struc- 
'ture  by  the  introduction  of  tic.s,  the  removal  of 
Ithe  old  vane,  and  the  raising  and  fixing  of  a new 
■ vane  by  ropes  and  pulleys,  regulating  the  ascent 
and  descent  of  the  workmen  in  baskets  somewhat 
(resembling  an  easy  chair.  It  is  about  thirty-five 
'years  since  the  vane  now  removed  was  fixed.  A 
ivisit  to  this  interesting  locality  might  repay 
the  trouble,  as  we  are  told  that  some  important 
[alteration,  perhap.s  to  be  called  restoration,  is 
now  going  on  at  the  old  palace. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Lyncombe  and  Widrooibe  Cemetery. Sir:  I have 

(another  “competition  abuse  ” to  complain  of,  which,  1 
I hope,  you  will  expose  in  the  pages  of  your  very  valuable 
(paper.  Enclosed  is  the  advertisement  of  a burial  boanl 
-for  plans,  &c.  I wrote  to  the  clerk,  requesting  he  would 
I be  good  enough  to  forward  me  a plan  of  site  and  parti- 
iculars,  and  received  in  reply  the  enclosed  tetter.®  The 
I matter  speaks  tor  itself,  and  require.s  no  explanation  from 
me;  but  surely  some  effort  should  be  made  to  stop  such 
lan  abuse,  and  to  prevent  its  forming  a dangerous  pre- 
I cedent.  1,  therefore,  solicit  the  expression  of  public 
I opinion  on  the  matter,  and  shall  from  thatdecide  whether 
: to  resist  the  payment  of  the  demand  or  not. 

W.  J.  GuEErr. 


ASTLEY  aBBOTTS  CHURCH.  " 

Sir,— The  re.storations  of  this  church  have  beeiTTo 
lextensivcly  canvassed  in  Shropshire  and  Leicestershire 
that  they  might  by  this  time  have  been  forgotten,  but  in 
I your  number  of  the  15th  1 was  agreeably  enlivened  by 
; reading  the  strictures  of  some  apparently  local  observer 
upon  further  alterations ; then  on  the  22nd,  Mr.  Arthur 
'W.  Blomfield  replies  to  this  anonymous  writer,  and 
I makes  some  observations  which  I am"  bound  to  comment 
upon;  tor  thougii  the  incumbent’s  brother  undertook  to 
I design,  he  has  throughout  depended  upon  me,  who  have 
I bad  the  execution  of  the  work,  to  correct , whatever 
(required  improvement.  Having  been  fully  educated  as  an 
i^hitoct,  and  having  p.xtensively  practised  as  such,  mine 
is  the  rpsponsibi’ity,  and  Mr.  B.  will  wish  me  to  set  the 
I public  right  wliere  he  has  been  misled. 

Mr.  Blomfield  is  wrong  in  saying  that  the  work  of  1856 
I and  1858  “ consisted  in  re-building  the  south  wall  of  th  - 
1 nave,  and  in  the  addition  of  a porch  and  bell-turret  at  the 
west  end.” 

It  consists  of  a porch  of  rather  large  dimensions  on  the 
south  side,  a south  ‘rout  to  the  nave,  athree-bell  steeple, 
about  70  feet  from  the  ruck  on  wh'ch  it  is  built  to  the 
vane;  and  besides  these  a west  front,  and  many  other 
I minor  things  in  the  body  of  the  church. 

“ Without  wishing  to  cxjiress  anj  opinion  as  to  what 
had  been  already  done,”  Mr.  B.  has  made  a detour  to  pro- 
claim that  “the  old  walls  are  of  rubble;  but  the  new 
work  is  of  s-quared  masonry,  and  unlike  anything  sug- 
gested  by  the  original  or  by  any  village  church  in  the 
neighbouih  'Od ; and  the  whole  is  of  such  costly  charac- 
ter,” &c.  Now  much  <if  the  old  work  which  was  pulled 
down  ou  the  couth  side  was  of  squared  masonry,  and  it 
did  suggest,  not  only  the  squared  masonry,  but  the 
“ Decorated”  style,  f'orit  was  in  this  style  ; but  I humbly 
confess  that  it  did  in  .t  suggest  the  chnrai  ter,  for  it  was  so 
mean  and  ugly  that  1 am  iintsuttlcieiUly  initiatedin  imi/a- 
ffonto  carry  things  -o  far.  In  the  Middle  Ages, except  where 
a family  > t ciiurches  had  the  same  architect,  variation  in 
archit-.ctiire,  and  not  “ neiglibourhood  ” similarity,  was 

• “ I beg  to  enclose  youa  plan  and  particulars  of  Lyn- 
combe  and  Widcomhe  and  St.  James’s  Cemetery, 
agreeably  to  yonr  letter  this  day  received.  Messrs.  C.  & 
S.'s  charge  for  the  plan  is  78.  which  you  will  please  kindly 
remit  to,  yours,  &c.” 


the  rule.  Now  for  the  costliness.  When  thi.s  church  and 
many  others  of  the  district  were  built,  the  neighbourho.jii 
must  have  been  extremely  po  r,  if  we  may  judge  fr^'m 
these  wrerched  edifices;  but  now  it  is  extremely  rich. 
And  what  is  this  costliness  ou  which  Mr.  B.  lays  his  prin- 
cipal stress  ? 

Why,  the  work  is  just  as  costly  as  the  village  churches 
throughout  the  country  are  not  uncommonly  found  to  be ; 
and,  in  corroboration  of  this,  I confront  Mr.  B.  with  the 
following  fact The  west  front,  the  steeple,  the  porch, 
and  the  south  front,  cost  (exclusive  of  the  stone  in  the 
rough  for  the  common  ashlar— not  costly  dressed  ashlar, 
— which  stone  was  found  in  the  parish),- yes,  the  whole  of 
these,  cost  under  616L  ' The  old  N"rma.i  walls  we  have 
preserved  where  it  was  practicable  to  do  so,  but  the  mol 
i.s  Jacobean,  not  Norman,  and  the  pre-ent  plan  of  adopt- 
ing its  low  pitch  for  a new  roof  certainty  escaped  my 
c.dculation.  Except  the  small  item  of  Barnach  stone  for 
the  dressings  ill  18S6,  tliere  is  nothing  to  which  Mr.  B.’s 
laboured  expression,  “-suth  costly,”  &c.  can  in  any  way 
apply ; and  what  has  it  all  to  do  with  the  woodwork,  for 
which  Mr.  B.  has  been  called  in,  when  the  pitch  of  Che 
new  roof  is  the  only  thing  in  question  ? As  I read 
“ Looker-on,”  there  is  nothing  oBeiisive  to  any  one  ; the 
parties  who  have  the  mana.-ement  are  referred  to  with  a 
regret  expressed  at  an  oversight,  which  oversight  it 
would  be  unreasonaaie  to  suppose  any  but  the  non  pro- 
fessioiial  parties  to  be  charged  with. 

R,  W.  Johnson. 


THE  WESTMINSTER  BELL. 

A SOLlLOi^UT  OTEEHEAED  IN  THE  CLOCK-TOWEE 
BY  AN  OWL. 

The  Times  “lower”  me  ! me,  who  have  set  nt  nought 
The  Board  of  Works,— me,  who  ne’er  waste  a thought 
On  Parliament  itself?  Egad ! as  well 
A priiite.’s  imp  might  hope  to  lower  this  bell. 

Write,  prate,  ye  critics  I be  ye  groat  or  small, 

HO'tile  or  friendly,  I defy  you  all. 

Who  e’er  knew  me  by  pen  or  tongue  dismay'd  ? 

Have  1 not  shown  in  art,  profession,  trade, 

E.xperts  are  /ools,  their  boasts  but  sounding  brass' 
Wnere’s  the  assailant  I’ve  not  proved  an  ass? 

Who  architecture  taught  unlearn’d  in  school.s  ? 

Who  pusli'd  iLs  proud  professors  from  their  stools  ? 

Who  tound  but  blunders  in  this  " dream  in  stone  ? ” 
Who  proved  Sir  Charles  a blockhead ' I alone. 

And  but  for  me,  wiio  Scott’s  wild  fancy  tanicil, 

Gods ! what  a church  my  Doncaster  had  shamed! 

I cun  for  clients  gain  a desperate  cause : 

1 can  raise  questions  e’en  on  Nature’s  laws. 

Nature  may  err— for  note  tnis  damning  fact, 

Two  bells  I foundetl— and  two  bells  were  crack’d  : 
Fraud,  to  my  cost,  may  be  disproved  e’er  lung, 

Who  then  but  Nature  can  be  in  the  wrong  ? 

Beliold  my  clock,  depreciate  who  dare. 

My  art’s  prouil  triumph  and  “ the  trade’s  ” despair. 
Abash’d  astronomers!  this  marvel  view — 

False  are  your  time.s— alone  1 mark  the  true . 

Hall  1 your  clocks  differ— what  if  all  agi'ee 

With  Heaven’s  own  inoiioii  ?— what  are  suns  to  me  '* 

I did  not  make  them— they’re  but  works  diviue; 

No  perturbation  mars  a work  of  mine. 

“ Non  omnia  omnes  ” — let  them  quote  who  fall, 

I own  no  impotence  : 1 can  do  all. 

What  if  Lord  John  perform  some  wondrous  feat, 

“ Cut  for  the  stone  “ command  the  Channel  fleet  ” ? 
What  is  Lord  John  ? But  give  my  genius  scope. 

I’ll  purify  the  Thames— reform  the  Pope, 

Ring  the  last  opera  on  this  Bell-tower’s  chimes  ; 
Out-Spiirgeon  Spurgeon, — and  write  down  the  Times. 
The  Time.s  lower  me  ! 1 view  with  scorn  intense 
Its  false  reports— its  leader's  insolence. 

The  jiress,  the  public, — all  the  world  may  rave : 

The  worlrl’s  a har, — half  a fool,  hail  knave. 

Safe  ill  my  skill,  in  self-as.sertioii  strong, 

Liitle  reck  1 what  blockhead  thinks  me  wrong. 

“The  time  is  out  of  joint.”  Tnoiigli  nought  incite 
But  wratli,  but  scorn ; by  Jove  ! I'll  set  it  right. 

Bell  Hiioage. 


THE  STRIKE,  IN  THE  POLICE  COURTS. 

INTIiriDATINO  WOllKMEN. 

AT  ClcrkeiiiucU,  on  the  24th,  William  Perham,  one  of 
the  delegates  ot  the  masons’  committee,  appeared  before 
Mr.  Corrie,  in  answer  to  a summons  which  charged  him 
“ tliat  he  oid,  on  tlie  1st  of  October,  in  tlie  parish  of  Clerk- 
enwell,  unlawfully,  by  threats  and  intimidation,  and  by 
molesting  and  obstructing  William  Jocelyn  and  others, 
being  workmen  lured  and  employed  in  their  trade  and 
business  by  Messrs.  Piper  & Son,  emieavour  to  force 
the  said  William  Jocelyn  and  others  to  depart  from  their 
niring  anti  employment,  contrary  to  the  statute,"  &c. — 
Mr.  Mullins  appeared  for  the  prosecution,  and  Mr.  Roberts 
for  the  deieiice.  Tiie  court  was  crowded  by  workmen 
and  others  interested  iu  tiie  quest!. m ot  the  strike;  and. 
When  the  case  was  called  on,  Mr.  Roberts  .said  he  had  to 
make  an  application  for  the  postpemement  of  the  sum- 
mons. He  had  before  been  engagen  for  ttie  working  classes 
in  questions  of  this  snrt,  and  he  had  been  telegraphed  for 
to  attend  this  case,  and  did  not  arrive  in  town  uaiil 
Saturday  niglit  at  ten,  when  he  saw  the  parties  at  ms 
hotel.  From  what  he  was  then  infornicil  it  appeared  tliat 
twenty  men  arrived  from  Plyiiioutti  on  the  1st  of  October ; 
and,  on  the  night  of  that  day,  these  men  came  in  contact 
with  the  defeiidunt,  mid  were  spoken  to.  The  question 
would  be  wlietht-r  that  was  a molestation  or  an  obslrac- 
tion.  Some  of  these  men  reiiiained  in  Loudon,  but  the 
larger  puriioii  went  back  to  Plymouth  by  the  persuasion 
ol  the  persons  whom  they  niei,  and  those  that  remiunea 
were  persuaded  by  the  employers.  Those  men  that  re- 
mained ui  London  he  had  no  hoiie  would  speak  the  trutli, 
and  theiefore  it  was  necessary  that  the  men  who  had  gone 
back  should  be  brought  up  as  witnesses.  He  found  that 
no  train  went  through  to  Plymouth  on  a Sunday,  but  the 
men  were  sent  for  and  would  arrive  in  town  to-morrow 
morning.  It  was  under  these  circumstances  that  he  had 
to  ask  lor  the  case  to  be  adjourned  until  to-m.  now. — Mr. 
M.illins  said  that  the  strike  committee  had  sent  pickets 
down  to  Pl>  mouth  to  p ck  up  evnieiice,  but  tlu-y  did  not 
know  whoiheir  witnesses  wouhlbe.  He  cuuhinotattend 
to-morrow  or  any  day  this  week,  a.s  on  two  of  the  days  he 
had  similar  cases  to  attend  to.  He  had  no  objection  to 
the  case  being  ailjourncd  until  Monday  next. — Mr.  Corrie, 
ill  adjouniiug  the  ease  until  that  day,  said  that  it  was  belter 
it  should  be  so,  in  order  that  nut  a shadow  of  suspicion 
could  be  raised. 


At  Westminster,  'William  Port  and  William  Ward  ap- 
peared on  remand  before  Mr.  Paynter,  the  latter  on  bail, 
charged  with  using  unlawful  and  threatening  language 
towards  Frederick  Wood,  whereby  he  apprehended  bodily 
danger.  The  prisoners  are  associated  with  the  society 
men  who  meet  at  the  Paviors’  Arms.  — Mr.  Mullins 
attended  on  the  part  of  the  Messrs.  Trollope  and 
the  Association  of  Master  Builders ; and  Mr.  Lewis, 
jnn.  was  engaged  for  the  prisoners.  After  hearing 
evidence,  Mr.  Paynter  committed  the  priseners  to  take 
their  trial  at  the  Central  Criminal  Court,  on  the  charge 
of  conspiracy.  They  were  held  to  bail,  each  iu  40L  and 
two  sureties  of  20L  each. 
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We  welcome  warmly  the  appearance  of  a periodi- 
cal devoted  to  architecture  and  construction  in 
America,  and  which,  if  we  may  Judge  from  the 
first  number,  will  be  conducted  in  a manner 
befitting  its  object.  It  is  of  4t(>.  size,  containing 
twenty-si.x  pages,  irrespective  of  advertisements, 
and  is  illustrated.  The  engravings,  which  are  in- 
ferior at  present  to  those  to  which  English  readers 
are  nowadays  accustomed,  include  a view  of  the 
Gallery  of  Art,  now  in  course  of  erection,  iu  the 
city  of  Washington,  Messrs, Renwick  & Auchrauty, 
architects,  and  a view  of  American  House,  Boston, 
from  a photograph  made  directly  on  the  block,  by 
which  the  cost  of  drawing  is  saved.  We  have 
before  now  urged  the  desirability  of  effecting  this 
arrangement,  and  shown  the  difficulties  that  arc 
in  the  way.  To  what  extent  Messrs.  Waters  & 
Tilton  have  succeeded  in  obviating  these,  the 
specimen  before  us  does  not  enable  us  to  say. 

We  learn  from  the  number  that  the  American 
Institute  of  Architects  are  about  to  attempt  to 
dilfuse  a more  general  knowledge  of  architecture 
by  a series  of  popular  lectures.  The  following  is 
the  list : — 

The  Introductory  Lecture:  the  Architecture  of 
our  Time  and  Country — its  Condition  and  Needs, 
By  R.  M.  Upjohn,  of  New  Y^orkj  or  Charles 
Batlcock. 

On  Church  Architecture : the  Value  of  Prece- 
dent, and  the  Modifications  rendered  necessary  by 
inodern  Usages.  By  L.  Eidlitz,  or  Henry  Dud- 
ley, both  of  New  York, 

On  Public  Civil  Architecture : Expressions  of 
Nationality,  or  of  State  and  Municipal  Dignity, 
how  embodied  in  it.  By  Thomas  U.  Walter  j or 
J.  Renwick,  jun.  of  New  York. 

On  Domestic  City  Architecture  : the  Necessities 
of  To-Day,  how  they  affect  it,  and  how  high  Art 
should  make  itself  fidt  in  it.  By  A.  GiUman,  of 
Bo.ston  ; or  J.  C.  Wells,  of  New  York. 

On  Domestic  Country  Architecture.  By  C. 
Vaux,  of  New  York;  or  R.  M.  Upjohn. 

Ou  Monumental  Architecture  : how  Appropriate 
Sentiment  should  be  expressed  by  Form,  and  the 
urgent  Necessity  of  such  Expression  in  Memorial 
Structures.  By  J.  W.  Mould,  of  New  Y'ork ; or 
H.  Van  Brunt,  of  Philadelphia. 

“Tlio  lectures  are  to  be  delivered,  so  that  each 
one  shall  have  reference  to  subjects — treated  in  a 
specific  manner — which  the  public  can  appreciate, 
and  feel  directly  interested  in,'’ 


Private  Bill  Legislation  and  the  Standing  Orderg 
of  both  Houses  of  Parliament.  By  S.  B.  Bris- 
towe,  Esq.  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Barri.ster-at- 
law.  Second  edition,  revised.  London  : Knight 
& Co.  Fleet-street.  1859. 

In  the  preface  to  this  volume  the  author  states 
that  it  occurred  to  him,  some  time  ago,  that  an 
edition  of  the  “Standing  Orders,”  pointing  out 
their  origin  and  subsequent  alterations,  might  be 
valuable  to  any  one  investigating  the  somewhat 
neglected  subject  of  the  rise  aud  progress  of  pri- 
vate bill  legislation,  and  might  also  be  practically 
useful,  not  only  to  members  selected  to  serve  on. 
committees,  but  to  solicitors,  engiueera,  surveyors, 
and  other  persons  annually  engaged  in  the  pro- 
motion of  private  bills.  He  had  begun  to  carry 
out  this  plan  when  it  was  suggested  to  him  that 
the  value  and  utility  of  the  work  would  be  greatly 
increased  if  he  gave,  in  a connected  form,  a de- 
tailed account  of  the  steps  necessary  to  be  taken 
by  the  promoters  aiul  opponents  of  private  bills, 
aud  of  the  practice  of  both  Houses  respecting  them. 

The  purpose  of  the  volume  may  be  understood 
from  this  statement;  and  its  utility  may  be  ga- 
thered from  the  fact  that,  although  the  preface  to 
the  first  edition  is  dated  so  recently  as  Ist  March, 
1859,  a second  edition  is  already  called  for.  This 
edition  has  been  revised  to  the  end  of  the  session 
of  1859. 
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TPIE  BUILDER. 


A Kandy  SooTc  of  Villa  Architecture : being  a 
Series  of  Kesignsfor  Villa  Residences  in  various 
Styles.  By  C.  Wickes,  Architect,  Author  of 
" The  Spires  and  Towers  of  England.”  Thomp- 
son & Co.  Ill,  Strand.  1859. 


One  of  the  objects  of  the  article  is  to  show 
“ that  the  Gothic  architecture  is  a destruction 
the  other,  that  the  Celtic  race  are  to  be  looked  to 
as  the  coming  men, — the  organizers  of  the  final 
period  : — 


Tills  work,  to  which  we  drew  attention  on  the 
appearance  of  the  first  part,  has  now  taken  the 
shape  of  an  elegant  quarto  volume,  containing  five 
designs  set  forth  in  thirty  plates.  Mr.  Wickes 
gives  also  a skeleton  specification  and  estimate 
with  each,  ranging  from  1,1257.  to  3,6257.  The 
plans  are  very  well  arranged;  and  the  whole  may 
be  regarded  as  decidedly  a Handy  Book.  Two  of 
the  designs  are  Gothicizedj  three  of  them  are 
Italian. 

The  author  announces  that,  in  consequence  of  the 
success  which  has  attended  his  present  endeavour, 
he  contemplates  publishing  shortly  a second  aeries, 
of  corresponding  size  and  price.  In  these  it  would 
be  desirable,  as  no  attempt  is  made  in  the  pre- 
sent volume,  to  show  the  introduction  of  such  ap- 
proved newmodesof  construction, — warming,  ven- 
tilating, and  decoration, — as  may  be  available. 
There  are  numerous  questions  in  respect  of  im- 
proved house-building  that  need  settlement. 


A Manual  for  Friendly  Societies.  By  Charles 

Hardwick,  P.G.M.  of  Manchester  Unity  of  Odd 

Fellows.  Boutledge  & Co.  Farringdon-street. 

London.  1859. 

Tins  very  useful  manual  treats  of  the  history, 
present  position,  and  social  importance  of  friendly 
societies,  including  Oddfellowship  and  other 
affiliated  provident  institutions  of  the  working 
classes,  comprising  the  gradual  development  of 
the  science  of  vital  statistics;  ?.  popular  exposi- 
tion of  the  financial  laws  necessary  to  insure 
future  stability  and  the  method  of  ascertaining 
the  true  value  of  the  assets  and  liabilities;  a re- 
futation of  several  popular  objections ; and  sug- 
gestions for  the  equitable  adjustment  of  past 
error  and  for  the  future  development  and  expan- 
sion of  these  societies. 

The  public  imi)ortance  of  such  a manual  will  be 
conceded,  when  it  is  recollected  that  the  number 
of  members  comprising  the  friendly  societies  of 
Great  Britain  is  computed  to  be  .above  three 
millions. 

We  have  so  recently  treated  of  friendly 
societies,  ancient  guilds,  and  unions,  that  all  we 
need  now  do  is  to  call  attention  to  this  manual, 
which  ought  to  be  iu  the  hands  of  all  members 
and  patrons  of  friendly  societies.  Wore  they  to 
study  well  such  a treatise,  there  would  probably 
be  fewer  instances  of  ruinous  catastrophes 
amongst  them,  such  ns  that  wliich  has  just 
occurred  to  the  poor  bricklayers  of  Mantdiester, 
the  secretary  of  whose  Sick  and  Burial  Society 
has  been  allowed  to  embezzle  no  less  than  1,4007. 
of  the  society’s  funds,  and  to  make  his  escape 
therewith  doubtless  out  of  the  country  at  his 
leisure. 


Kxamples  of  Suildiny  Construction,  intended  as 
071  Aide  3Ie/noire  for  the  Professio/ial  Alan 
and  the  Operative.  ByllEKia  Laxton.  (No.  50.) 
19,  Arundel-street,  Strand. 

The  present  number  completes  the  second  volumcof 
Mr.  Laxton’s  very  useful  work.  It  includes  details 
of  hay-window  to  master's  house,  Leeds  Grammar 
School,  Mr.  E.  M.  Barry,  architect ; details  of 
turret  door  aud  stairs,  and  also  of  windows  in 
organ-loft  of  tower,  Brighton  new  church,  with 
details  of  panelling  and  gable  crosses;  Mr.  H. 
Kendall,  architect.  In  previous  numbers  other 
details  of  these  two  buildings  were  giv'cn.  'I'lie 
drawing  of  b.vy-window  at  Leeds  shows  usefully 
the  niaiinor  iu  which  the  shutters  are  arranged, 
always  a difficulty  in  large  bay-windows.  No.  48 
gives  details  of  Osmastoii  JIauor,  Derbyshire,  Mr. 
1.  H.  Stevens,  architect.  Every  office  should  have 
the  hook. 


VAinORUM. 

The  current  number  of  the  London  Revieiv  con- 
tains a curious  article  entitled  “The  Natural 
History  of  Architecture,”  wherein  Mr.  Fergusson’s 
“Handbook”  is  attacked,  especially  as  to  the 
order  and  arrangement  adopted,  with  more  bit- 
terness than  the  premises  seem  to  warrant  or 
explain.  The  reviewer  attributes  to  him  a desire 
to  sink  “out  of  sight  the  Celtic  people  of  these 
islands,”  and  thus  rhapsodises  : — 

" Whatever  such  a course  might  he  in  governments  i 
politicians,  the  meddling  of  wri  ers  upon  art  or  science  - 
the  last  impertinence.  Of  thc^e  the  proper  spheres  are 
the  beautiful  aud  the  true;  and  where  these  interest'?  are 
tampered  with  for  policy  or  vulgar  commerce,  or  a still 
more  vile  and  vutgar  condescension  to  rabble  prejudice, 
the  author  ought  to  forfeit  all  authority  and  even  re- 


“The  Celts  did  not  stop,  like  the  Teutons  and  other 
races,  from  exhaustion,  but  from  interruption.  They 
were  moditying  the  Roman  architecture  in  France,  as 
Mr.  Fergusson  attests,  when  overrun  by  the  Goths.  Jt 
was,  again,  their  taste  and  method  that  gave,  in  the  same 
country,  the  Gothic  disorder  the  semblance  of  an  order; 
for  this  form,  as  is  readily  proved  by  the  same  architect, 
proceeded  to  both  Germans  and  English  from  France. 
Yet,  while  thus  gratifying  the  angular  taste  of  their 
masters,  and  trying  to  grace  it  with  the  niioute  monkish 
flligree-work  which  they  could  relish,  the  French  main- 
tained, against  the  spire,  their  own  tower,  either  round 
or  otherwise,  and  in  the  apses,  whether  double  or  single, 
some  circularity.  In  the  south,  where  less  coutvolled, 
they  reached  a form  quite  peculiar.  Mr.  Fergusson  well 
observe.®,  tliat  while  the  Goths  must  have  continued  to 
build  the  roof  of  stone  from  mere  mechanical  imitation, 
since  they  covered  it  outside  with  a real  roof  of  wood; 
and  while  the  Greeks  had  done  before  them  exactly  the 
reverse,  made  the  false  roof  of  wood  and  the  outer  one  of 
stone;  the  Celts  of  Aquitaine  avoided  both  the  ‘sham’ 
and  superfluity,  and  built  their  roofs  and  domes  of  single, 
circular,  and  shapely  masonry : and,  lie  says,  their  archi- 
tecture was  the  perfection  of  that  feature.  He  further- 
more adds,  that  ‘ tiie  Irish  ami  the  Scotch  had  attempted 
the  same  with  holdtiess,  till  they  were  overruled  by  Gothic 
influence.’  Why,  therefire,  may  not  the  intelligence  of 
the  Goths  of  the  present  day  overrule  this  misrule  of  their 
Medimval  ancestors,  and  suffer  or  encourage  those  fair 
commencements  to  proceed  ? ’’ 

The  writer  sneers  more  than  once  at  “ the  artist- 
grade  of  Intellect,”  and  the  “ artist’s  brain  ;”  “ a 
brain  not  .supposed  to  be  tlie  most  cohesive  pos- 
sible.” Witli  more  time  and  space  than  we  liave 
at  present  at  disposal,  it  might  not  he  difficult  to 
raise  a reasonable  doubt  as  to  his  qualilicatiou  to 
pronounce  in  this  respect. 


IJlisaniurea:. 

Ch-uecdes  in  Islington.  — The  foundation 
stone  of  another  of  the  ten  churches  proposed  to 
be  built  ill  Islingtou  was  laid  on  Frid.ay  h‘st  by 
Mr.  Robert  Hanbury,  M.P.  Tlie  church  is  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Thomas.  The  site  is  in  the  Heining- 
ford-road,  a few  doors  from  Copenhngen-strcet. 
'I’he  contractor,  Mr.  Dove,  is  bound  by  a clause  to 
finish  it  by  June  next.  Already  nearly  200  sittings 
are  engaged. 

Assessment  of  tite  Great  Western  Bail- 
xvAT. — The  long-pending  dispute  between  tlie 
Great  Western  Railway  Company  and  the  local 
authorities  of  Paddington  has  been  brought  to  an 
amicable  adjustment.  When  the  subject  was 
before  the  Haddington  Vestry  reports  were  pre- 
sented, showing  an  extraordinary  discrepancy 
between  the  rateable  value  put  upon  the  line  by 
Mr.  Penfold  and  others  employed  on  behalf  of  the 
parish,  and  the  surveyors  employed  by  the  com- 
pany ; the  former  maintaining  that  the  rateable 
value  of  the  property  in  the  parish  of  Paddington 
was  over  30,0007.  whilst  the  latter  only  estimated 
its  rateable  value  at  l‘l',0007.  A conimnnication 
was  recently  received  from  Mr.  C.  A.  Saunders, 
the  secretary  of  the  Great  Western  Company, 
stating  officially  that,  in  order  to  settle  the  dis- 
pute, the  directors  would  submit  to  an  assessment 
of  the  line  and  property  of  the  Great  Western 
Company  in  the  parish  of  Paddington  at  20,0007. 
per  iinmim.  A resolution  accepting  th'S  olfer  was 
carried  with  hat  three  dissentients. 

Norfolk  County  Surtetorship. — The  Nor- 
folk county  surveyorship,  vacant  by  the  retire- 
ment of  Mr.  J.  Brown,  was  filled  up  on  Thursday. 
The  salary  attached  to  the  office  will  iu  future  be 
3007.  per  annum,  with  permission  to  engage  in 
private  practice,  and,  of  course,  there  was  con- 
siderable competition  for  the  appointment,  tlie 
following  thirty-five  gentlemen  appearing  as  can- 
didates:— Messrs,  .\icken,  Barnes,  Benest,  Brown, 
Buckler,  Cooper,  Crewe,  Darhen,  Dixon,  Dobbin, 
Ellis,  Elheredgc,  Gomm,  Goodchild,  Harris,  Hop- 
kins, Holland,  Jeckell,  McLandesborougli,  Lance- 
field,  Milbourn,  Mitchell,  Penrice,  Phipsou, 
Penning,  Pickering,  Flews,  Ponlson,  Robinson, 
Sliaw,  Sheppard,  Smith,  VValker,  Warbiirton,  and 
Wardle.  Many  of  these  gentlemen  are  practising 
in  London,  and  a few  in  the  north  of  England. 
The  attendance  of  the  magistracy,  in  whom  the 
appointment  is  vested,  was  very  numerous,  and 
the  proceedings,  which  excited  much  interest, 
occupied  a good  deal  of  time.  The  voting  was 
first  fur  five  out  of  the  thirty-five  candidates, 
then  for  two  out  of  five,  and  finally  for  one  out 
of  two.  The  result  was  as  follows  : — 

1st  Div.  Slid  Div.  3rd  Div. 
Votes.  Votes.  Votes. 

For  Mr.  Phipson  (Ipswich)  ..  47  47  55 

For  Mr.  Ellis  (Norwich)  30  30  29 

For  Mr.  Brown  (Norwich)  ..  22  20  — 

For  Mr.  Buckler  (Oxford)  ..20  15  — 

For  Mr.  Etheredee  (Starstoa)  20  27  — 

Mr.  Phipson  was  accordingly  declared  elected. 


Modern  Paintings  in  the  City.— Those 
who  go  to  see  the  new  decoration  of  the  Royal 
Exchange  may  as  well  step  over  the  way  to 
Messrs.  Leggatt’s  gallery,  in  ’Change-alley,  and 
look  at  Mr.  Flatou’s  collection  of  paintings.  They 
will  find  some  nice  specimens  of  the  work  of 
Frith,  Miss  Mutrie,  Paed,  David  Roberts,  Poole, 
Linnell,  F.  R.  Pickersgill  (particularly  No.  71), 
Solomon,  Hook,  and  others. 

The  Museum  of  Irish  Industry. — The  an- 
nual distribution  of  prizes  to  the  students  of  the 
Department  of  Science  and  Art  in  connection 
with  this  Institution  took  place  on  Thursday  last, 
in  the  presence  of  a numerous  and  influential 
assembly.  Sir  Robert  Kane  delivered  an  address, 
in  which  he  gave  an  account  of  the  establishment’s 
progress  and  the  present  state  of  the  Institution. 
The  lord  lieutenant  then  distributed  tlio  prizes, 
and  addressed  the  assembly. 

Nottingham  Ragged  Schools. — These  schools 
have  been  opened  by  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury. 
The  exterior  of  the  buildings  is  of  varied  coloured 
bricks  : the  roof  is  laid  in  colours  of  a geometric 
pattern.  At  the  entrance  of  each  school  is  a 
wooden  porch.  One  of  the  school-rooms  is  45  feet 
long  by  20  feet  wide.  There  are  two  class-rooms 
to  each  school.  The  two  school-rooms  may  be 
thrown  into  one  room  for  lectures,  meetings,  &c. 
The  upper  portion  of  the  interior  w-alls  is  coloured 
Frencli  giey,  with  a margin  of  brown,  3 feet  high 
from  floor.  Attention  has  been  paid  to  light  and 
ventilation.  Tlie  style  adopted  in  these  buildings 
is  Modernized  Chromatic  Byzantine.  The  archi- 
tect was  Mr.  C.  11.  W.  Edwards,  and  Mr.  J. 
Carrington,  of  Nottingham,  the  contractor. 

The  “ Great  Globe.” — Always  meeting  the 
times,  a lecture  is  given  here  every  day  and 
evening  on  the  Arctic  Regions  and  the  fate  of  the 
Franklin  Expedition,  by  which  those  who  desire  it 
may  obtain  in  half  an  hour,  more  clear  ideas  of 
what  has  been  done  in  respect  of  a North-West 
Passage,  the  motives  which  prompted  the  search, 
and  of  the  site  of  the  recent  discovery  of  relics, 
than  by  a day’s  reading.  Dioramas  without  end, 
illustrating  China,  Japan,  the  Rhine,  India,  and 
the  war  in  Italy,  afford  plenty  of  additional 
amusement  for  the  shilling.  Efficient  exponents 
of  such  dioramas,  by  the  w'ay,  appear  to  be  less 
easily  obtainable  than  might  be  supposed. 

Lady  Illustrators.  Cockayne  Hatley. — 
We  have  had  before  us  an  interesting  volume 
descriptive  of  the  Church  of  Cockayne  Hatley,  in 
Bedfordshire,  a fourteenth-century  building  (it 
would  seem),  containing  a considerable  amount  of 
carved  woodwork  of  later  date,  in  the  shape  of  stalls, 
pulpit,  aud  other  fittings.  Tlie  stalls  formed  part, 
originally,  of  the  Abbey  de  I’xMne,  near  Charleroi, 
and  were  carved  in  1689.  The  pulpit  came  from  a 
church  at  Antwerp,  and  is  dated  1559.  The  manor 
belongs  to  the  family  of  Cust.  The  drawings 
in  the  book  in  question  are  by  the  daughter  of 
the  Hon.  and  Rev.  N.  Cust,  aud  other  ladies  of 
the  family.  Each  page  of  letter-press  is  surrounded 
by  a border,  cleverly  formed  from  carving  in  the 
clnu'cb,  and  there  are  various  views  and  details 
nicely  lithographed  as  well  as  drawn  by  the  fair 
artists. 

Coal  Dues  and  City  Improvements. — Ac- 
cording to  the  Chamberlain,  the  total  amount 
received  for  coal  dues  to  the  5th  of  January,  1859, 
allowing  for  drawback  in  accordance  with  13  & 14 
Viet.  c.  146,  was  131,6507. 15s.  4d.  The  duty  on 
wlneamountedto  4,7087.11s.:  the  annual  charge  on 
the  revenues  of  the  Corporation  for  public  purposes 
produced  11,5007. ; the  duty  on  the  admission  to 
the  freedom,  2717.;  duty  on  the  binding  of  ap- 
prentices, 3'i'7.  2s.  Gd. ; aud  profits  of  aqueducts, 

, 1747.  16s.  3d.  The  total  of  these  dues,  still  allow- 
ing the  drawback  of  14,0527.  18s.  amounts  to 
118, 3397.  5s.  Id.  Those  moneys  are  in  the  cus- 
tody of  the  Chamberlain,  for  the  “ London-hridge 
Approaches  Fund,”  which,  in  reality,  is  appointed 
for  effecting  various  metropolitan  improvements. 
Money  Inas  been  borrowed  on  these  dues  to  pay 
for  various  new  streets,  &c. 

Application  of  the  Atiiospheric  Prin- 
ciple.— We  understand  that  a company  is  formed 
(under  an  Act  passed  last  session),  of  which  the 
Marquis  of  Chaudos,  chairman  of  the  London  and 
North-Western,  and  Capt.  Huish,  the  late  able 
manager  of  that  Company,  are  respectively  the 
chairman  and  deputy-chairman,  for  the  purpose  of 
laying  down  tubes  from  the  Post-office  to  Euston- 
square  Station,  for  the  rapid  transmission  of  the 
mails.  A post-office  parcel  it  is  calculated  maybe 
transmitted  from  the  Post-office  to  Euston-square, 
through  these  tubes,  by  means  of  the  application 
of  atmospheric  pressure,  in  three  or  four  minutes. 
It  is  also  to  be  extended  to  all  parts  of  Loudon. 
Oq  a small  scale  this  plan  is  already  in  use  in 
some  parts  of  the  metropolis. — Kerapatli. 


OoT.  29,  1859.] 


THE  BUILDER. 


The  Nottingham  Sueveyobship.  — We  un- 
derstaiid  that  there  were  fifty-two  candidates  in 
all  for  this  ofiice,  the  eight  alluded  to  last  week 
having  been  those  first  selected : these  were, — 
Messrs.  Charles  Beale,  Newcastle;  James  Clark, 
Walsall ; James  Fenna,  Leek  ; John  S.  Ferguson, 
Nottinghaxn ; Richard  Hughes,  Holton ; M. 
Ogle  Tarhotton,  Wakefield;  and  Thomas  C. 
Thornburn,  of  Derby. 

The  Beblin  Watebwoeks. — On  17th  October, 
the  new  covered  reservoir  at  the  premises  of  the 
(English)  Berlin  Waterworks  Company  (Mr.  Giil, 
engineer),  was  opened  in  the  presence  of  several 
of  the  Ministers  of  State,  and  others.  The  reser- 
voir is  of  brick,  in  cement — vaulted,  and  about 
170  feet  long  by  60  feet  wide,  and  11  feet  high, 
and  capable  of  containing  about  625,000  gallons. 

Metax  Workers’  TEADE-BnoEs. — The  recent 
mention  in  our  pages  of  the  trade-books  of  two 
firms  has  brought  us  several  others 


Moee  Atrocious  Outrages  at  Shepfield. — 
During  last  week  two  very  atrocious  outrages,  attri- 
buted to  trade  disputes,  have  been  perpetrated  at 
Sheffield.  Mr.  James  Robinson,  an  extensive  brick 
manufacturer,  was  the  object  of  one  of  the  outrages. 
A small  stone  bottle,  filled  with  powder,  hob-nails, 
and  fragments  of  glass,  and  having  a lighted  fuse 
attached,  was  thrown  into  one  of  his  bed-rooms 
at  three  o’clock  on  Wednesday  morning.  For- 
tunately, owing  to  the  violence  with  which  it  was 
thrown,  the  bottle  broke,  scattering  the  conteiits 
before  the  powder  ignited,  and  con.seqnently  no 
serious  damage  resulted.  During  the  last  two 
years  Mr.  Robinson  has  had  a large  quantity  of 
unburnt  bricks  destroyed,  a pig  killed,  a donkey 
poisoned,  and  a valuable  cow  stabbed.  All  these 
outrages  be  attributes  to  his  persisting  in  em- 
ploying non-union  as  well  as  union  men.  The 
victim  of  the  other  outrage  is  a saw-grinder 
named  Helliwell,  not  connected  with  the  saw- 


^ ^ > amongst  .....  

them  one  from  Messrs.  Johnston,  Brothers,  of  grinders’  union.  Some  powder  was  placed  under 
Holborn,  which  may  be  usefully  consulted.  We  ; his  glazing  wheel,  and,  being  ignited  by  sparks 
have  had  occasion  to  mention  their  work  before  caused  in  glazing,  exploded,  serliTusly  burning  his 
now,  some  of  which  of  very  good  character  has  | face  and  arms.  The  saw-grinders’  union,  through 
been  recently  added  to  the  exhibition  of  building  their  secretary,  reprehend  the  latter  outrage,  and 

offer  a reward  of  lOZ.  for  information  as  to  the 
perpetrator 

The  Hoosac  Tunnel  in  State  op  Massa- 
chusetts, U.S. — The  contractors,  Messrs.  Haupt 
& Co.  are  pushing  the  work  forward  with  energy. 
They  have  been  materially  delayed  during  the 
season  by  strikes  among  the  w'orkmen,  and  their 
progress  has  not  been  satisfactory  to  themselves, 
but  they  have  demonstrated  the  feasibility  of  the 
enterprise,  and  that  it  may  be  completed  within 
a reasonable  time.  The  work  of  tunnelling  has 
thus  far  been  done  entirely  by  hand  labour.  By 
this  laborious  process  holes  are  drilled  in  the  rock, 
into  which  powder  is  inserted  and  the  rock 
blasted  out.  A beading  is  first  made,  that  is,  a 
shaft,  about  one-third  of  the  dimensions  of  the 
tunnel,  is  driven  forward  at  the  top  of  the  tunnel. 
The  heading  has  been  pushed  forward  300  feet 
further  than  the  finished  portion  of  the  tunnel. 
Tlie  work  has  been  pushed  forward  on  the  east 
side  a distance  of  nearly  1,600  feet  from  the 
mouth  of  the  tunnel.  The  tunnel  is  fourteen  feet 
wide  and  eighteen  feet  high.  The  whole  distance 
to  be  excavated  is  21,500  feet.  The  tunnel  is  1,700 
feet  beneath  the  summit  of  the  mountain.  Besides 
the  work  which  has  been  done  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  mountain,  the  tunml  has  been  ex- 
cavated fill-  a distance  of  500  feet  on  the  west 
side.  With  hand  labour,  the  work  could  not 
probably  be  accomplished  in  less  than  ten  years. 
But  it  is  the  intention  of  the  contractors  to  apply 
machinery  to  the  tunnel — not  the  complicated 
rock-cutting  machines  heretofore  experimented 
with,  but  drills  driven  by  compressed  air. 

Education  and  the  Church. — At  a recent 
meeting  o''  the  Canterbury  Diocesan  Association, 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  referred  to  the  fact 
that  in  consequence  of  the  early  age  at  which 
children  left  school,  they  were  but  little  benefited 
by  the  instruction  which  they  received.  It  was 
perfectly  clear  that  they  read  very  imperfectly, 
and  wrote  scarcely  any  at  all.  lie  had  been 
astonished  U)  learn,  from  a very  high  authority, 
that  amongst  the  labouring  classes  only  one-third 
of  the  men  and  women  who  came  to  tlie  church  to 
he  married  were  able  to  sign  their  own  name. 

“ It  certainly  was  not  very  easy  now  to  find  a 
child  who  could  not  read  or  write,  but  he  sug- 
gested that  constant  occupation  in  the  fields,  and 
little  opportunity  in  making  any  progress  in  that 


materials  and  processes  now  open  In  Conduit' 
street.  Some  loose  sheets  of  designs  for  gas 
standards  and  altar  railing  (signed  W.  G.  Smith) 
which  accompany  the  pamphlet,  display  skill  In 
combination. 

Sixpenny  Almanacks.  — Among  the  earliest 
of  the  cheap  almanacks  for  1860,  are  “ Cassell’s 
Illustrated  Almanack”  (Cassell  & Co.  London), 
and  “Tborley’s  Farmers’  Almanack”  (Thorlcy, 
Newgate-street).  The  former  has  numerous  en- 
gravings, and  gives  a pretty  full  chronicle  of 
events  for  1859,  with  obituary,  information  for 
emigrants,  and  other  useful  matter.  Thorley’s 
comprises  a sort  of  treatise  on  horses  and  other 
cattle,  a full  list  of  fairs  and  markets,  much  that 
relates  to  seed  time  and  harvest,  and  so  on;  and, 
although  n prominent  motive  of  Mr.  Thorley  iu 
publishing  such  an  almanack  is,  doubtless,  the  sale 
>f  his  well-advertised  “ food  for  cattle;”  still  there 
.3  really  a good  deal  of  useful  matter  contained  in 
lis  almanack,  as  well  as  in  Cassell’s. 

Gas. — A new  company  is  being  formed  at 
Southampton  to  produce  gas  10  per  cent,  below 
present  prices.  It  is  intended,  says  the  Hamp- 
shire Independent,  to  expend  30,o5o/.  in  the  con- 
struction of  works,  and  a site  has  been  secured. 

A Gas  Consumers’  Association  at  Manchester  is 
still  being  persisted  in,  notwithstanding  the 
partial  givLiig  way  of  the  corporation  as  to  price. 
Gas  at  3s.  9d.  as  in  Liverpool,  is  the  object  in 

view. It  is  proposed  to  form  gasworks  at 

Worsboroughdale,  at  a cost  of  2,500/, The 

directors  of  the  Ayr  Gas  Company  have  intimated 
to  the  inhabitants  that,  in  consequence  of  a 
recently-discovered  improvement  in  the  manu- 
facture of  gas,  whereby  tlie  cost  of  production  is 
essened,  and  desirous  that  consumers  may  get  the 
mmediate  benefit  thereof,  they  have  resolved  to 
educe  the  price  from  6s.  8d.  to  5h.  lOd.  per  1,000. 

New  Brick-making  Machine. — A new  in- 
dention, by  Mr.  Joseph  Eccles,  is  in  operation  at 
ffie  New  Hatent  Brick  and  Tile  VVorks,  Mill  Hill, 
Blackburn,  where  half  a million  bricks  ])er  week 
ire  about  to  be  made.  The  crude  clay  i.s  brought 
)y  waggons,  and  “ tipped  ” info  a “ hopper,” 
rora  wliich  it  passes  between  a pair  of  rollers 
ihout  three-fourths  of  an  inch  apart,  wliich 
leliver  it  to  another  pair  of  rollers  about  oue- 
burth  of  an  inch  apart.  Tlicse  rollers  work  the 
lay  and  crush  the  small  stones,  and  the  lower 
lair  force  the  clay  into  a horizontal  cylinder, 
n which  it  Is  pugged,  or  worked,  by  blades 
arried  by  a rotating  shaft  in  the  axis  of  the 
ylinder.  These  blades,  as  in  the  common  pug- 
aill,  propel  the  clay  to  one  end  of  the  cylimk-r, 
fhere  it  is  delivered  at  each  side  through  dies 
iving  the  shape  required.  Tlie  delivery  of  the 
laterial  through  the  dies  at  the  sides  of  the 
ylinder  is  produced  intermittently  by  a pecu- 
arly  shaped  arm,  rotating  with  the  shaft  carry- 
ig  the  blades;  and  every  time  it  goes  round,  a 
elivery  of  uniterial  is  uimle  at  the  moulding 
rifice  on  each  side  of  the  cylinder  alternately, 
iving  time  between  each  delivery  to  cut  the 
louldcd  material  into  lengths  by  the  well-known 
ire  frame.  Thus  the  machinery  g..es  on  without 
itermission.  The  machine  will  monbl  at  the  rate 
: least,  of  one  perforated  hvi.-k  per  second;  but 
1,000  bricks  in  ten  hours  are  as  uiaiiv  as  can  be 
mveniently  removed  and  carried  away  from  the 
VO  delivering  orifices.  By  means  of  the  improved 
•yiug  sheds,  bricks  or  tiles  can  he  fully  dried  ready 
r the  kiln  in  21  hours,  ivre.spective  of  the  state  of 
le  weather.  Hy  heated  })ipe6.  ami  currents  of 
r from  cetitrlfngal  fans,  the  bricks  .so  dried  arc 
id  to  be  free  I'roiu  ciacks  ami  other  defects. 


Railway  Workmen. — The  Courrier  du  Havre 
states  that  a project  is  under  consideration  for 
removing  to  15  leagues  from  Paris  all  the  great 
workshops  of  the  railways.  This  would  necessitate 
the  removal  of  a great  number  of  workmen  from 
Paris,  and  reduce  rents  in  the  districts  occupied  by 
working  men  : It  would  besides  be  profitable  to  the 
companies,  as  they  could  sell  the  ground  which 
they  now  occupy  for  a much  larger  sum  than  the 
purchase  of  new  sites  and  the  coustruction  of  new 
work.shops  in  the  country  would  cost. 

“ Waste  Heat  used  up  and  Smoke  Con- 
sumed ON  Economical  Principles.”  — Under 
this  heading,  on  27th  June,  1857,  we  drew  favour- 
able attention  to  the  patents  of  Mr.  Johnson 
Hands,  of  Epsom,  as  a promising  mode  of  carrying 
out  a suggestion  long  before  made  in  the  Suilder, 
that  waste  heat,  as  of  kilns,  should  he  turned  to 
account.  We  are  glad  to  find  that  our  opinion  of 
these  patents  is  being  justified  by  the  extension 
of  their  use  not  only  in  this  country,  but  on  the 
Continent.  The  Journal  des  Mines,  in  speaking 
of  them,  says,  “Mr.  Hands  not  only  burns  the 
smoke,  and  so  effects  a saving  of  fuel,  but  he  ob- 
tains another  result,  which  is  this, — the  articles 
dried  by  this  process  never  break  in  the  kiln,  for 
the  heat  is  evenly  difi'used  over  the  drying-room, 
which  is  perfectly  shut  up,  and  free  from  draughts  : 
the  combustion  of  the  smoke  creates  so  strong  a 
draught  in  the  heated  passages,  that  openings  are 
made  in  them,  through  which  the  vapours  pro- 
ceeding from  the  pottery  are  carried  ofl'.  In  some 
works  that  we  visited  in  England,  especially  those 
at  Farnham,  where  Mr.  Hands’s  system  is  in  opera- 
tion, we  saw  three  kilns,  one  of  which  could  hold 
30,000  bricks,  and  the  others  20,000  each.” 


TENDERS. 

For  the  erection  of  a new  Congregational  Chapel  at 
Wantlsworth,  Surrey.  Mr.  James  G.  Stapelton,  junior, 
architect: — 


Dymond  . . . 

Ellis 

Todd 

Gates  

Wheen 

Thompson  . 

Hocken  . . . 
Batterhury. 

Tarrant  . . . 

Rrerren  . . 
J.'ickson&  Shaw  1,700 
Windier,  jun.  1,719 

Porter l./SS 

Rudkin,  jun.  1,780 
Rtc.p&Staiiger  l,()30 
D.avi-on  ..  1,760 

Adamson  (ac- 
cepted)  


Finishings. 
^61,096  10  0 
i.nss  0 0 


1.917  0 
1,792  0 
i,u66  0 
1,-61  11 


Total. 
.:f3,339  5 

3,030  0 

2,932  0 

2,939  0 

2,839  0 
2,754  0 


2,6>0  0 
2,571  15 
2,500  0 

2,-193  0 

2.'(84  0 

2.430  0 

2, 39.5  0 

2,364  0 


1,585  0 0 7C0  0 0 2,28; 


For  new  schools  at  Finchley,  for  the  Rev.  T.  R.  White. 
Mr.  E.  Roberts,  architect.  Quantities  supplied 

Holland  & Hanuen ^5,852  0 0 

I’Aiison 5,781  0 0 

Plowman,  Finchley  5,460  0 0 

Myers 5,239  0 0 

Dove  (accepted)  4,945  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  a house  in  Aldgate,  High-street,  for 
rs.  E-  Kilby.  Messrs.  Shea  & Toner,  architects. 
Qnantitle.e  supplied : — 

Ashby&Scns c£l.i97  0 0 

Brass  1,163  p 0 

Piijcr  1,160  f>  0 

D.  King 1,151  0 0 

Conrier  1,097  0 0 


a Laiudowne,  Batii.  Mr. 


Accepted  for  villa  re.sidence  o 
C.  J.  Phippo,  architect: — 

Bladwell  & Ambrose,  for  excavator’s  and 

mason’s  work jgyu  18 

..  „ a • I-  n .........  Roper,  for  carpenter’s  and  jonicr's  work  ....  408  0 

whicli  they  have  already  acquired,  rendered  learn-  I Lucas,  for  slater’s  and  plasterer’s  work iso  0 

ing  literally  a dead  letter.  He  quite  concurred  in  ® 

ti...  ; _ n , . . . ' . . . 


the  importance  of  keeping  up  the  evening  schools, 
but  he  confessed  that  he  thought  it  a tusk  upon 
the  clergy  to  expect  them  to  give  u]>  tlieir  time  of 
un  evening,  and  perhaps  walk  Haifa  mile  through 
wet  lanes  on  a cold  night,  to  attend  an  evening 
school.  Everything  seemed  to  depend  upon  keep- 
ing up  the  influence  whi<'h  the  teacher  possessed 
over  the  minds  of  the  pupils.”  Both  in  town  and 
ill  rural  districts  the  good  which  has  been  done  by 
the  vigorous  superintendence  of  tlie  schools  by  the 
clergy  is  evident.  A regular  attendance  on  their 
part  ensures  care  on  the  part  of  the  teachers,  and 
has  also  au  excellent  effect  upon  tlie  scholars. 
The  visits  of  the  clergy  to  the  houses  of  the  poor 
ami  industrious  classes  has  been  a means  of  in- 
ducing many  to  send  their  cliildren  to  school 
vvlio  would  not  have  thought  of  doing  so.  Tlie 
duties  which  occupy  the  time  of  an  earne.st 
clergyman  are  numerous,  but  it  is  ncces.sary  to 
remember  in  how  many  instances  un  amount  of 
burin,  wliich  will  require  long  lahoiu-  to  obviate, 
bus  been  done  by  nunislers  of  the  Church  of 
England  isolating  themselves  from  the  masses  of  j 
the  people.  I 


Nott  & Moore,  for  glazier’s  work . . 
Young,  for  smith’s  w6rk 


Total  (exclusive  of  painting) 1,492  is  0 


For  nltcrine  and  repairing  the  new  premises  of  the 
General  Credit  Company,  Goswell-street.  Mr.  John 
Belcher,  archit.’ct: — 

Coleman  (Brothers') .a6'525  0 0 

Jackson  St  Shaw  Sftj  0 0 

Browne  & Robinson 395  0 a 

Clements  35.5  10  0 

Fox 327  0 0 


For  new  police  station  and  magistrates’  room  at 
Daveiitry,  Nortiiamptonshire.  Mr.  Milne  (county  sur- 
veyor), arcliitect : — 

Station.  Magistrates’  Room. 

Parker £i,2go  0 0 ..£762  0 0 

Ireson 1,«6]  0 0 ..  637  2 0 

Adams l,iil5  0 0 ..  609  0 0 

Gee  (accepted)  975  12  6 ..  585  7 0 


For  alterations  to  the  Star,  Exeter,  for  Messrs 
aiiu  Carter.  Mr.  Westlake,  architect : — 

Blackmore  £-A2j  10 

J.  Stafford 313  0 

C.  Manly  299  0 

J.  Keiishole 295  n 

W.  Moore 252  Id 

J.  Friyere  & Co.  (accepted) 24 1 0 


Hughes 


THE  BUILDER. 


TO  COEKESPOlSrDENTS. 


W.  A.  G.  [we  should  hnve  twenty  letters  from  munuriwtaren  If 

- ' roof,  is  very  haz-sTUous)-— 

Jf^TS  T' 

- Constant  Reader 
•ArUl.— C-  B.  (neit  week).— 


we  inserted  the  note.  To  useit 

C B— H n— W — W C.— J.  G.  8.— 71- S.— YoongBeSinni 
-Pedestriaii.-j!  H.  L.-J.  R I.-Kingston  [if  K.'- 

an  ancient  light.  J.  mny  not  darken  it).— 

(two  or  thi-ee  weeks  ago).— J.  A.  !■.  (uo). 

H.  M.-O.  (comuiunication  Is  wailed  for). 

NOTICE. — All  CommunicaHons  respect- 


inn  Adverlisements,  SnhscripUons,  t('c. 

Jdressed  to  "•  The  TullMer  of  the  Td«Mer. 
No.  1.  YnrJc-.’itree.t,  Covent-garden.  Alt  other 
ComnitiriraHons  should  he  addressed  to  the 
'^Editor'’  and  KOT  to  the  '‘Publisher." 


advertisements. 


w 


ANTED,  “THE  BUILDEE”  for 


JAfiUAEY  16, 1850.— Apply  at  the  Office. 


WILLIAM 


ELLISON, 

CONSULTING  SURVEYOR,  of  STAINSBY-ROAD,  E. 


13  PENCnUBCH-BUILOINGS,  FENCBURCn-STRETTr,  E.C. 
13.  riiNt.1  oontlnue*  toadvi.e  BUILDERS 

On  BREACHES  of  CONTRACT,  DISPUTED  ACCOUNTS,  ic. 


TO  AECHITECTS,  ENGINEERS, 

BUfl.PERS.  SURVEYORS.  4c. 

COMPETITION  Working  and  Deluil  llrawiiiga.  Maps.  Plans 
Tmelnm  Oitaiititii-8.  Suia’cya,  and  Professional  Aid  ccneniliv.  bj 
..-vr  'o  pkichPKCTIVES 


outlined,  etched,  <j 


J. 


SURVEYOR,  DRAUGHTSMAN  and  LITHOOBAPHER, 
11.  BHIDGE-SrRElirr,  WESTMINSTER. 

Trial  Levels  taken. 

Par!  ameulary  Plans  prepared  and  lilhograpued. 

Perin.iiifui  Suklng,  Surveys,  and  Ijevela 

Prepamliiiu  of  working  Drawings.  

Quaiititits  e«Unmled  for  EDgliieei  ing  t\  orks  of  all  kinds. 
Eugineeitng  Drawings,  Speolflcalloiis,  and  Bills  of  Quautlties 
liChogr.k])Ued, 


TO  JOURNEYMEN  CABINET-MAKERS  AND  PARERUANGEBS. 


A GOOD  steady  Workman  may  have(-ON- 

BTANT  EMPLOYMENT  on  npplle.atlim  to  ,1.  ft  E.  BELCHER. 


UphoUterero.  Wautago,  Derki.  Good  referenvc: 


gOROUGH 


of  WAKEFIELD.— The 


Oonnetl  of  tho  Borough  of  Wakefield  (being 

Local  Board  of  HesJthi  are  In  WANT  of  a BUKVEYUR,  who 
have  a thcromb  p actio d knowledge  of  hts  profes-lon.  He  w 
leciulred  to  doTot^  the  whole  of  hts  time  to  the  duties  of  bis  i 
which  may  te  stated  gtneixklly  to  he  ns  follows  To  lake  the  ina 
men!  of  all  etreets  highways,  sewere,  and  house  dtaiiis,  midi 
direction  of  tlio  local  beard  ; to  make  all  plans,  eatliii-ates,  vaiiia 
and  Bj>porti'’uuiei)te,  and  superintend  all  works  directwl  by 
board  ; to  see  tliai.  all  contracts  for  works  en 
board  are  pmi'erly  e.rried  out;  to  keep  all 
reports  conneetod  with  his  office  ; to  perform  an  rno  au 
Imposed  up  n the  snrveyor  by  " The  Local  Government 
which  hy  that  act  or  any  act  supplemental  Ihercto, 
same  or  inciiriHjPited  therewith,  the  surveyor  may 
required  to  do.  and  to  i erlorm  such  other  duties  as  are  set  fortli 
general  f-titemeni,  printed  copies  whereof  may  be  obtained 


o with  the  local 


!t  ia58,” 


nay  he  aullKiritud  t 


‘l-rk's  Office,  Wakefield.  Salary  1507.  per  > 
jui  applications  with  testiioonlals,  aro  to  be  addressed  to  the  ( 
PurpoBCS  roramittee  of  the  said  Borough,  endorsed  " Applic-ai 
Office  of  Surveyor."  and  to  he  forwarded  (ureimidl  under  cover 
Town  Clerk  of  Wakefield  on  or  before  the  Sth  day  of  NuVt 
next. — By  oniv",  JA3.  WHITHAM,  Town  Clcrl  . 

and  Clerk  to  the  Local  Buiird  of  Hcallh. 

Wakefield,  IDth  Octoher,  1859. 


JL  has  a VACANCY  for  an  IMPROVER,  who,  as  second  aa-L«i3 
the  office,  would  have  fiiCllUies  for  ac  juirlng  a pood  general  k 
ledge  of  tiK  pMfessi  m.— Address,  staling  age  and  aequiremenis, 
H.  Posl-offi.  e,  I.ccrest-r,  


accounts,  and  he  able  t 
sketches.  Due  who  hat 
Apply,  stating  age  wlie 
tlced,  and  salary'  asked. 


n Assistant  t< 
elite  a good  hand,  I 
0 prepare  scale  and  working  dr.iwlngs  fi 
been  brought  up  In  the  workshop  pTcfrr 
rc  and  how  long  lost  employed,  wUetv  «i>p) 
to  T.  W.  W,  Olyn-uuaUi,  Glainonrau-hire. 


ILULWAY  COMPAKY. - 


Ihoii'iiglily  compen-nt  SUPERINTENDENT  of  Permineiit  > 
is  wanted  Ho-  the  PU  .IAUB  RAILWAY.  He  will  bo  rcquirei: 
undeigo  a medic.d  cxamiiiallon,  and  to  |dpceed  to  ludia  iniioedl.it 
Salary  HOOf  p r annum  — Apply  by  letter  only,  aUting  age. 
euclosiug  CO'  ii'^  of  tc.-liinonitils,  to  'T.  A.  YARKUM  , C 


:r,  Gn 


c.  Old  Droml-slroet,  London.  E C. 


S' 


CARBOROUGII  CLIFF-BRIDGE  COM- 


PANY 


MANAGER 

books  and  uc 
lugs,  keep  i 
generally  sup 


the  iL 


addreio'd  i 
the  20th  N 
satisfa  tioi 
discharge  • 
Scarburij 


GER  WANTED-  — The  Comm 
liff-ori'lge  Company  are  wishful  to  engage  a i.KNKR 
Uu  wilLbc  required  devote  hU  wtnde  time  to  tl 
y.  Igof.  per  aiinuni.  HLi  duties  will  bo  to  keep 
lUiits  of  the  roinijaiiy,  to  conwiie  the  requisl'O  ici 
lilitilee  of  yroccedlms,  conduct  cnn-psiioiideiicr 
liiitend  the  C 'miumy’s  pn)i>erty.  One  accmtui 
lit  of  public  pleasure-grounds  will  be  preferred  — 
iiig  age  Hiid  qualifications,  with  lestiiiioniiila, 
tl.v  Cliaiimiiu  of  the  Cliff- bridge  Company,  not  late 
.iiiiber  next  He  will  bo  required  to  sive  security 
"oiup.'iDy  to  the  amount  of  SOdi.  for  the  f 


, dtitiei 


igh,  IPtli  Oct 


r.  1830. 


TO  BRIDGF  SURVEYORS,  &:c.  — Notice 

is  hereby  • Ivcn.  that  at  the  next  January  f'ouii  of  Quarter 


myofCaimanhen,  a BRIDGE-MASTER  f. 
county,  wliii  9 ti>  cu' struct  and  supciiDlcnd  all  county  brn<Ki-! 
be  api«iii.u-d.  at  a s laty  of  1507.  ; or  a BlilDOK-MASTh.R  i 
SURVEYOR  of  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS,  who,  in  addlilou  to  Uo 
and  siipeiict- 1 deiire  of  county  bridge',  is  to  reiiort  upon  aiftl  i 
intend  toe  ii  pairs  of  all  pub'ic  buililiugn  belonging  to  the  count; 
existing,  or  " l.h  h Ui  ill  hen-after  be  erected,  at  a ml  iryof  175 
the  Court  loay  ihuik  proper.  All  persons  who  imy  be  de-ii 
filling  the  ab  .ic  . ffice  are  leuiiested  to  tend  in  th‘  ir  Te>tiini 
addivs'-ed  hi  the  Clerk  of  the  Peace  for  the  County  of  Oirmirthen.  c 
or  before  the  let  day  of  DECBMKER  next.  It  is  expected  that  t 
surveyor  elio  m.iy  iic  uppo  nted  will  rrsidc  within  the  county. 

Clerk  of  the  Peace's  O.fics.  Uirmartben,  Dot.  'Jllh.  1859. 


TO  STONE-CARVERS. 

AST  ANTED,  a few  uooi]  GOTHIC  STONE 

W CARVF.R-S.  f.iT. a country  job,— Apply  to  JAMES  FORSYTH.  » 
8.  Ed  ward-street.  H.ampslead-ro,d.  London,  N.W.  ij:,  8® 

TO  ENGINEERS. 

AATANTBD,  fnr  the  EAST  INDIES,  one  of  „ 

'V  priu-tioal  exi>erience  t'l  erect  anEngIne-houre,  Stcam-engiRPS,  V'" 

with  Machinei-y,  aiirl  to  engage  fora  term  to  superiub-nd  the  wor^  » 

Salary  required,  partituil.ars  of  aite.  qualification  lus  a good  draiignt—  give 
man  lost  euiployraent,  and  satlsfac’oi-y  rorereiieo-.  may  be  luldp-ssc'i 
to  11  C P.  (post-paid),  Hopkins's  Iloardliig-house,  No.  13,  Eustoa-road. 

N.W.  rp 

TO  BUILDERS’  FOREMEN.  ,,A 

VT/' ANTED,  by  a London  Finn,  a YAED  viuo 

VV  FOREMAN.  M'list  be  a non-Bocletv  man,  audaUariienter  fuL 

by  trale— Address,  stating  age,  salary  required,  aud  where  List  

emplove  i.  to  N.  M,  L.  Office  of  “ The  Builder." 

N.B.— No  anonymous  commiiiiicatioiis  will  be  attended  to.  y-|-i 

TO  FOREMEN  OF  PLASTERERS.  i 

'L’XT'ANTP^D,  by  a T.ondon  Firm,  an  expe- 

VV  rtenced  WORKING  FOREMAN  of  PLASTERKUW.  Must  he  a 

non-focii-ty  mau.— Address,  stating  age,  salary  re  iuired,  and  where 

U«t  employed,  to  L.  M N.  Ollh-e  of  " The  BoUder."  No  anonymous  ^ 
commniiicithius  will  bealtended  to.  1 

TO  ARCHITECTS,  ENGINEERS.  CONTRikCTORS,  BUILDERS.  *c  live 

LIT  ANTED,  by  <an  experienced,  practical  _ 

VV  Min  an  ENGAGEMENT  A' I'LF.RK  of  WORKS.  GENERAL 
FOREMAN,  or  INSPECTDRof  RAILWAY  WORKS.  Has  been  abroad  ^ 
in  ihelatier  capacity.  Town  country  or  Hbioarl.  Good  i-eferencfw.—  1 

Address,  B.  W.  Post-office.High-street,  Camdea-town. London, N.W, 

LILANTED,  by  a respectable  Young  Man,  a 

VV  SITUATION  a-s  PLUMBER,  No  objection  to  fill  up  bis  time 

In  glazing  and  painting,  if  re'inired.  Go-id  reforence  can  be  given. — f 1 
Address,  W.  N.  34,  Clarendon-street,  Cimberweli  Now-road, 

TO  CARPENTERS.  CABINETM.LKERS.  AND  OTHERS.  Loi 

LLTANTED,  to  APPRENTICE  a respectable 

V V Youth  to  the  above  biislneiis.  In-i1oor>,  nged  17.  A smUl  — 
preinhiui  will  he  given. — Address,  F.  U.  Mr.  Swallow's  Library,  Pratt- 
st-eet,Camdcn-town.  ri 

WANTED,  EMPLOYMENT,  bv  a J 

VV  DRAINER  aud  MARBLEK.- Address  H.  J.  14,  Bird-street,  lo. 
Oxford-street.  dri 

T^T ANTED,  by  a respectable  middle-aged  t 

VV  Mun,  a rarKuler.  any  aiuon  It  of  PIECE  WORK.  Will  un-  Tj 
dertake  a building  tlirou.-hnm.  Undeuiablo  references  given.— Apply  } 
to  W.  Q.  2,  .lunclinii-streot,  Keiitiih-towu.  . 

wanted,  a SITUATION  as  CLERK  to  [" 

V V a BUILDER.  UndeTs'ands  bOD'k-kccpliig,  drawing,  and  bos  -A' 
.a  thornngh  knowledge  of  tho  huiiness. — Address,  Z.  Y'.  Omoo  ol  " Tho  — 
Biiildi-r.''  -f 

TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  io.  .L 

'X'V/’ANTED,  by  a highly  lespectable,  expe- 

VV  rienowl,  tmiicticivl  rn.in.  an  ENGAGEMENT  ns  ULEKK  of  Qci 
5 WORKS,  MANAGER,  SURVEYOR,  or  any  siinlDr  situathin  .<f  t.ust,  — 
either  in  luivu  > r country.  Sninrv  moderate.  High  tesUmimialB  and 
! references. — Address,  X.  L.  11,  Earl-street,  WestiuhisU-r,  Loudon.  ^ 

. TO  BUILDERS,  4c. 

■ Y'VT'ANTED,  by  an  experienced  Man,  aged  36,  bi 

1 VV  a SITUATION  a' BUILDER'S  FOREMAN.  Can  give  unex-  OH 
y ceptional  rt-fen-nce  and  testimoiilali. — Adilresi,  D.  R.  78,  Oullt-ge- 
• street,  CamdoD-iowii,  N.W. -Country  prefurrud. 

e 1 

*■  Yy ANTED,  by  a Gentleman,  who  has  been  a, 

‘ V V engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  earthen w.-vre  and  temv  cott.i  be 

for  the  ]n.«t  fourteen  ye  in.,  a SITUATION  as  MASACrER  of  WOP.Kd.  hu 
i Unexceptiouable  rorcrencesglvou.— Addre,*8,  W.  C.  Post-ufflce,  Bristol.  — 

e TO  BUILDERS  AND  DECO R.tTORS. 

‘ \^7' ANTED,  a CONSTANT  SITUATION  J. 

VV  oiiGRAlNERinOn-orSPIRIT.  No  olijeitlon  tn  fill  uptime  fli 
In  Painting,  Town  or  country. — .Address  to  VV,  H.  Z,  Office  of  "Tho  si 
Builder  ” K 

y 'W/'ANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  a Permiment 

“ V V SITUATION  in  the  PLUMUIKG,  GLAZING,  and  PAINTING 
business,  Tlu.nuighly  uudrsnmd.s  tho  papcr-h-iigiiig,  also  a general 
work  man  in  the  nthet  iimncties  of  the  above  biisinwt.  A reference, 

If  re  lU'nri.— Address,  W.  C.  No.  IS,  ICl.irkson-street,  Old  Bethmd- 
T green-und.  P 

Ijg  TO  F,NGINEEI:S  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

'V'VT'ANTKD,  by  a respectable  Man,  aged  38, 

Y VV  a SITUATION  us  CLERK.  STOREKEEPER,  or  TIME- 
''  KEEPER.  Niue  years' ohar-tcier  fi-om  late  ewployers.  isaUry  mode-  - 
rata. — Addrese,  by  Jettur,  T.  X.  R.  2,  Canoiihury  Villas,  Islington,  N.  J 

A ANTED,  by  a Gentleman  wlio  has  been  » 

ay  VV  for  eight  inonllis  travelling  abroad  eng.tjed  In  tho  constant  '" 

to  study  iifMediftVid  Ai-chUecturc  an  ENGAGILME.NT  in  au  AKt'Ul- 
y.  TKCT'S  OFFICII  (by  profereuee,  in  town),  where  Gothic  on'y  is  [itac 
id  ti-eil.  The  Adveitise'- is  In  tnan.  and  would  produuu  his  sketuhes.— 
ug  Address.  H.  C.  K.  Office  of  " The  Builder.'’ 

TO  ARe  HITEirr.k. 

'X'VTANTED,  by  a first-rate  Draughtsman,  * 

I*,”-  VV  a BE-ENGAGEMENT  in  town  or  country.— Address,  K.  G.  f 
14.  CiHremoi  t-pliMio.  briit 'll  riMvl,  S,  g 

TO  BOARDS  OP  WORKS,  BUILDERS.  AND  OTHERS, 
et-  EMPLOYING  STE.AAI  POWER. 

re  YLTANTED,  by  a stcaily  respectable  Man,  a 

li-  VV  SITUATION  ns  ENGINEER.  >0  Uke  the  care  and  manage- 
be  metit  of  a steam-engine.  Is  thoroughly  -c  lualnCed.  practiu.ally.  ailh 
-111  ftl  classes  of  engines,  boilers,  S<-.  Can  in.ake  dniwiiigs.  Good  refo 
he  rences.— Address,  to  '1.  P.  7,  Aini-lia-street,  Walworth-niod,  S. 

TO  BUILDERS,  fte, 

- LTrANTED,  bv  a Y'ouiig  Man,  EMPLOY^- 

UP  VV  MENTo.s  PLUMBER, PAINTER, aiidULAZIER -Address, 

^ , 3.  T.  I'i,  Domvt-pl  ice,  Old  P -ncraa  nwl,  N VV. 

To  MERCHANTS.  MANUFACTURERS,  BUILDERS,  AN"  OTnUllS. 

I'ld  'V'A/' AN'I'ED,  by  the  Advertiser,  a H.lTUA- 

are  VV  TION  ns  CLFRK,  TTME-KnF.l'ER,  MES-ENGER.  orin  any 
er-  cap-' city  where  he  can  m.ike  hinn  if  u’eliil,  Weiiea  a goml  liau.-.aud 
uw  uiideishuids  Imnkkt'CiiLiig  Eight  years'  character  from  laet  sltuatimi. 
as  No  o*ji-clinu  to  tli-  ooUiitry,- Address,  M.  Mr.  Hall’s,  68,  Freeschool- 
•s  0 htrert,  Horselydnwii, 

[Oct.  29,  1859. 


TO  BUILDERS. 


a and  draughtsman.- Addi\-ss,  H.  W.  Office  of  " Th« 


TO  PLUMBERS  AND  BUILDERS. 


WANTED,  EMPLOYMENT,  by  a Young 

Man,  who  is  an  experienced  Plumber.  Good  refczeucM 


8,  J.  B 12,  P/asd-street,  Paddington. 


TO  PLU7tBEBS  AND  BUII.DERS- 


PLUMBERand  Gas-fitter,  Glass-cutter.  Gl-irirr.  and  Painter, 

’JJGAGEMENT  as  WORKING  FOREMAN  or  other- 

lure  un  work,  eBUiu.ate,  and  would  make  himself  use- 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 


WENT  orTBMPOBARY  EMPLOYMENT.  Can  make  per 


Aildre-'B,  S.  C.  W.  8,  BDchin-ln 


TO  ARCUITRCTS. 


The  Advertiser,  a good  and  quick  Druuglits- 

man,  with  a thorough  knowledge  of  eonktruetion  and  i e.-spec- 


a thorougli  k 

is  desirous  of  ohulnlug  n SITUATION  ina 
- 3.  Office  of ‘'The  Builder." 


.Architect's  ofltee. 


TO  CIVIL  ENGINEER3  AND  SURVEYORS. 

HIE  Advertiser  is  desirous  of  obtaining  a 

SITUATION  in  either  of  the  above  offleas,  ns  JUNIOR 
ST.ajrr.  Salary  no  ohieet.— Address,  L.  K.  care  of  J.  Dodgswi, 
5,  Hanover-stwet.  Liverpool. 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 


The  Advertiser,  aged  22,  who  is  ahoui 

leaving  n London  Office  of  good  s andinc.  vrliere  ho  hiw  bean 


RE-ENQAOEMEN'T.  in  either  s 

uiiti'y  Office  Ilf  sood  practice.  C.iu  be  well  recoiiiiaandeA 
ujployer,— Address,  C.  P.  7,  Mavtland-gruve,  Camden- 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  SURVEYOR-S.  AND  BUILDERS, 


T^HE  Advertiser,  aged  desires  an  En- 

gagement (toxvu  or  country).  He  is  a u?at  Umughttiman 


luoe  years' experience,  is  desirous  of  obtaining  a SITUATION 
tablishmcnt  where  hia  lime  and  a small  civ|iiliii  would  produce 
I a moderate  remuneration.  Uo  i»  well  known  to  several 
rs,  aroliltecia.  and  contractors,  Isilh  at  hoiue  uud  abroad. — 
, ENGINEER,  Office  of  "The  Builder." 


T>UPIL,  or  JUNIOR  ASSISTANT 

.L  WANTED,  in  an  Architect's  Office.  A hiuall  premium  tetjuireff 


, a pari  of  which  r. 

,t.anL— Ad  Ir-si.  with  |i*iticiil  ir 
.0  K.  OlBce  of  '■  The  Iluilder-'' 


tjuireff* 
. A Hilary  also  g.veu 
tj  terms,  age.  anil  ifnall- 


TO  BUILDERS.  4c. 

OCCASIONAL  ASSISTANCE  offered  by 

a good  Me-osurer,  Eetimator,  Euilden*'  Book-keeper,  Aocount- 
it,  DTHUghtsraau,  Ac,  upon  reasonable  term.'.  Kelercuces  given  to 
lor  whom  the  advertiser  baa  done  bdiinets  —Address,  H.  U. 
Tlie  Builder.”  


IDRICKMAKING.  — The  Advertiser  will 

1)  undertake  tho  GENERAL  MANAOEJIKNT  of  a BRIi  .’wFIELD, 


;t  to  do  the  whole  of  the  labour  a 

lauy  years  connected  with  the  biickituikim 
IS.- Addrcsa.T.  C.  Post-office.  Frliulshury.near  i 


Hu  hue 
and  buildioc 

Chester,  Keu^  . 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 


i-hed  drawings,  perip. 


uoderate. — Address,  C 


iiiieiing  with  a.n 
B.  [),  Buckingbun^ 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 


A YOUNG  MAN,  20  3’enrs  of  age,  Mdshes 

toobUiuaUITDATIONAsaJi  ASSISTANT  in  -tii  Architect* 


road. 


is  fund  of  dmwiug,  can  sketch  and  paint  ft 
-eat  abilities.  A very  muderate  s.dary  oiiiy  requmru. — 
, K.  care  of  Mr.  Juucs,  32,  Great  Chart-street,  Bnst-rottd, 


led  b 


YOUNG  MAN,  who  has  been  engaged 

u for  three  years  in  tho  office  of  a practical  surveyor  iu  town, 
picvi.iUB.y  fur  three  years  in  an  lu'chiteot  and  siirvoy.ir's  uffice  io 
lo.intry,  desires  a BE-ENGAGEIIENT.  D aiuai  iwuman,  c|uiek 
currect  in  alietroctingand  billing  luontiile-.  and  a fair  ilcaughta- 
. Can  have  a gi>od  reference  from  pjesent  eiuployor.— Address, 
Uice  of  '•  The  Builder.” 


CONFIDENTIAL  ASSISTANT,  aged 


ho  oi'chiP-ctural  department,  prepiii 
ell  verged  in  Hie  duties  n|q>citaivin;z  t< 
t iiresout  engaged  with  a firm  tu  the 
” fen  nees  to  i ast  and  prose 


WANTED,  a thoroughly  practical  and 

uctivoGFNFRALFOBEMAN ^ — ---v *>  •. 


/■ANTED, 

. end  the 
jourbooil  of  Loudon,  Nui 

- , , , -hey  must  be  prepared  to  gi ....  j ■■ 

fercnce  h«  to' ti  orgy  and  ability. — Apply  to  Messrs.  ADAllaON, 
Builders,  Tumhaui-u  eeu.  W. 


: uctgbh 


WANTED,  a SALESMAN  for  a RETAIL 

1 IMr.ER-YABD.— Apply,  by  U tter  only,  to  R.  B.  care  of  Mr. 


W.  Hughes,  Statiuiiciii'  Hall-Court,  Ludgate-sl 


TO  MASTER  FAINTER'  , 

■yyANTED,  by  a Young  hlan,  a constant 


SITUATION  ns  GRaINEK;  h.is  ha-J  fifteen  yeais'  cxpi 
•lice,  Is  thoroughly  comp  tent  in  all  its  branches,  and  i.s  willii-g  t > fill 
J,.  time  at  painting.— Address,  C.  B..  Graiuer,  2,  Bark -place,  Eust- 
• trrei,  W.lworth,  London. 


w 


ANTED,  an  ENGAGEMENT  to 


IS  of  a i 


, . Prepare  Designs, AV->rking,DeUil,RndPenipecti\eDrawi 

Specifleatiunr,  Bills  of  Quuntltick,  or  sqii.are  up  tue  ext' a woi  k. 
job,  by  a DETAIL  7fEASUltEll.  aged  30.  who  bos  just  ccmplete-i  anu 
siuored  uii  exUfiiMi  c build  mg  works,- Address,  O,  S.  C,  Mr.  Mordey, 
6,  Joluer-Blr^ct,  Lambeth-ioiul.S. 


TO  CIVIL  ENGINEERS,  ARCHITECl'S,  SURVEYORS,  4c. 

\ PFKSON,  experienced  in  Land  and 

A Engineering  Surveying.  Measuring  up  tVnrks.  Bookkeetilncr, 
;.  JB  OTEN  to  an  ENGAGEMENT,  or  to  do  Work  at  his  i wn  re»l- 
nco,  leatimonials  or  refereucea. — Addj-e;>.s,  X.  V.  Post  utliue,  161, 
Sloane-slreet,  S.W. 


A 


YOUNG  MAN,  a 

aged  24,  wi-hes  for  EilPLOYMENT. 


. 0,  Eust-*lrcet.  Wid 


CARPENTER, 

-Address,  V.  N.  J,  diaries 


TO  ABCHITKCTUKAL  PCULITOBS  AND  OTHERS. 

YOUNG  MAN,  with  good  rcfei'CiiceR, 

■wishos  !in  ENGAQRME.VT  as  l-MRliOVER  iu  ii  flrst-cl.i* 


A 


TO  CIVIL  ENGINEERS  AND  SURVEIOUS. 

N ASSISTANT,  who  luis  had  much 

experience  in  toirii  and  esUte  surveying,  levelling,  mippiue 


r public  works  of  ti 

II  un  RSU.IORMENT.  Gooil  reiereuec 
3,  J.  H.  S.  IS,  New  Walk,  Leicester. 


N ARCHITECTURAL  DRAUGHTS 

MAN,  who  uiidcrstaniU  both  Outhlo.  iLdiKii,  detail,  am 
drawings,  is  desirous  of  a llE-ENOAOEMEN  i'.— 'Aildrees 
B.  Z’.  Willey's  Royal  News  Office,  Birmingham. 


an 

Ml 


A QUANTITY  of  Second-lmna  PEBBLEf 

Xi.  on  SALK  Cheap.— Apply  at  51,  AVest-stiect,  West  Smilhfield. 


Nov.  5, 1859.] 
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It  §itil(li|r. 


VoL.  XVII.— No.  874. 


Ljoiatic  Asylums  . 
and  the  Treatment 
of  the  Insane. 

, HE  care  and  treat- 
ment of  lunatics 
is  a subject  to 
■which,  as  regards 
the  provision  and 
the  arrangement 
and  construction 
of  asylums,  con- 
siderable attention 
has  been  given  in 
these  pa^es  ; and 
the  subject  con- 
tinues to  demand 
the  consideration 
of  arohitects.  Ad- 
ditional county 
asylums  are  yat 
called  for,  or  insti- 
tutions auxiliary 
to  them  ; very  few 
indeed  of  the  bo- 
roughs have  pro- 
vided asylums  ; 
there  is  no  asylum 
for  lunatics  from 
the  military  ser- 
vice ; and  the  ne- 
cessity for  insti- 
tutions specially 
adapted  to  the  insane  of  the  middle  classes, 
is  each  year  more  generally  perceived  and 
admitted.  The  attention,  also,  which  is 
being  given  to  the  subject,  is  producing 
many  changes  in  the  principles  of  arrange- 
ment and  constiuction  of  buildings  forasylums, 
and  in  their  fitting.?.  In  the  last  session 
of  Parliament,  Mr.  Tite  continued  his  exer- 
tions, which  had  been  interrupted  by  the 
dissolution,  for  full  inquiry  into  the  operation 
of  the  laws  and  regulations  for  the  care  of 
lunatics  ; and  the  committee,  of  which  he  had 
procured  the  appointment,  sat  to  the  end  of 
the  session.  The  evidence  then  taken  has  just 
appeared,  and  is  now  before  us,  along  with 
that  which  had  been  taken  by  the  previous 
committee  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  year.  The 
r&port  at  the  close  of  the  last  session  merely 
recommends  the  re-appointment  of  the  com- 
mittee in  the  session  now  ensuing ; but 
amongst  the  evidence  in  both  the  blue  books, 
may  be  found  usefid  information,  for  example, 
as  to  the  cubic  space  which  should  be  provided 
in  dormitories  ; the  proportion  which  should 
be  observed,  of  single  rooms  and  wards  rela- 
tively to  one  another  ; the  question  of  large  or 
moderate-sized  asylums,  and  other  points  ; but 
at  the  same_time,  greater  contrariety  of  opinion 
on  one  matter  which  has  been  lately  under 
consideration — the  desirableness  of  the  reten- 
tion of  lunatics  in  workliouses — than  is  quite 
satisfactory.  This  latter  question  had  been 
taken  up  by  the  Commissioners  in  Lunacy  at 
the  date,  31st  March,  1858,  of  their  twelfth 
report,  which  was  noticed  in  our  last  year’s 
volume.*  That  branch  of  the  subject,  how- 
ever, was  so  extensive,  that  it  was  necessary 
to  issue  a supplementary  report  upon  it.  This  : 
latter  report  embodies  the  results  of  visits  to 
all  the  workhouses  in  England  and  Wales 
(which  buildings,  it  seems,  were,  in  1858,  655 
in  number),  and  the  main  conclusion  in  it  is, 
that  to  remedy  many  of  the  evils  adverted  to 
in  the  report  would  be  impracticable,  so  long 
as  insane  patients  are  detained  in  workhouses, 
whether  mixed  with  other  inmates  or  placed  in 
distinct  wards — since  the  construction  and 
management  of  workhouses  jmesent  insur- 
mountable obstacle.?  to  the  proper  treat- 
ment of  the  disease  of  insanity.”  Therefore, 
to  secure  for  the  insane  poor,  in  the  opinion  of 


Vol.  xvi.  page  S97. 


the  commissioners  improperly  retained  in  work- 
houses,  due  care  and  treatment  elsewhere,  large 
provision  of  some  kind,  additional  to  that  in 
county  and  borough  asylums  as  existing,  would 
be  required.  More  recently  there  has  been 
printed  the  thirteenth  report  of  the  commis- 
sioners, dated  31st  March  last.  So  that, 
altogether,  with  the  report  of  last  year  from 
the  Commissioners  of  Inquiry  into  the  state 
of  the  Lunatic  Asylums  in  Ireland,  which 
entered  minutely  into  the  arrangements 
adopted  in  that  part  of  the  kingdom ; and 
a report  somewhat  earlier,  from  the  commis- 
sion, appointed  in  1855,  relating  to  Scot- 
land, which  gives  similar  particulars ; and 
a report  published  in  April  last,  the  first 
annual  one  by  the  Geneml  Board  of  Com- 
missioners in  Lunacy  for  Scotland,  there  is  no 
lack  of  the  usual  bulk  at  least,  of  the  matter, 
out  of  which  now  those  who  need  to  study 
the  subject  of  lunatic  asylum  architecture  and 
construction,  will  have  to  pick  the  data  for 
future  plans  and  designs.  The  subject,  re- 
quiring of  architects  as  we  once  before  said, 
not  merely  technical  knowledge  of  construc- 
tion, but  some  study  of  the  medical  treatment 
of  insanity,  is  one  which  is  eminently  change- 
ful, or  we  should  rather  say  progressive. 
Judging  only  from  evidence  which  is  before 
us  in  the  parliamentary  papers  mentioned,  it 
is  clear  that  the  principle  of  entire  disuse  of 
mechanical  restiaint  is  being  extended  to  the 
abandonment  even  of  many  provisions  and 
contrivances  which  were  thought  necessary  in 
the  asylums  built  first,  subsequently  to  the 
adoption  of  that  principle, — provisions  which 
hardly  could  have  been  deemed  coercive  in 
their  intention,  but  which  acting  painlessly, 
or  only  on  the  mind  of  the  patient,  it 
might  once  have  been  thought  needless  as 
well  as  difficult  to  dispense  with.  We  allude 
to  the  now  growing  disuse  of  refractory 
wards,  distinguished  as  such,  and  fitted  ac- 
cordingly with  tiled  floors  or  similar  con- 
trivances, and  to  the  le.ssened  importance  of 
padded  rooms  as  a feature,  as  also  to  the 
disuse  of  seclusion  as  a substitute  for  I’e- 
straint ; in  short,  to  the  gradual  introduction 
of  a system  in  which  the  agents  emploj'ed 
may  be  wholly  those  of  the  social,  and  moral, 
or  mentally  soothing  character, — allowing  such 
importance  as  is  necessaiy  to  any  treatment 
by  medicine,  obviously  required  in  many 
cases,  and  regarding  which,  in  more  extended 
application,  we  are  aware  there  are  well-sujv 
ported  theories.  Viewing,  however,  the  full 
extent  of  the  principle  establi.shed  as  it  seems 
to  be  necessary  we  should  view  it,  records  of 
the  different  steps  which  are  taken  in  the 
provision  of  asylums,  and  of  the  leading 
features  of  the  progress  with  which  ai’chitects 
have  to  be  concerned,  or  which  are  exempli- 
fied in  these  institutions,  will  appear  to  our 
readers  important  and  interesting.  On  a 
future  opportunity  we  may  yet  be  able  to 
effect  that  wliich  a jn-ogressive  subject  from 
time  to  time  need.s,  and  to  post  up  the  then 
arrived  at  conclusions  or  requisites  severally, 
to  be  provided  in  planning  and  constructing 
the  buildings  for  institutions  of  the  different 
kinds. 

If  we  consider  that  the  lunatic  asylum  for- 
merly, in  its  building-plan,  and  its  system  of 
management,  was  to  be  classed  with  prisons, 
and  if  we  assume  that  the  tendency  now  is  to 
bring  it  in  both  particulars  to  be  classed  with 
institutions  or  buildings,  domestic  or  resi- 
dential, of  the  first  order,  we  shall  have  the 
chief  fact  of  the  progress  made.  The  only 
exception  to  be  allowed  to  this  comprehensive 
statement  of  the  change,  is  that  which  may  be 
comprised  in  the  one  object  of  the  institutions, 
namely,  the  cure  of  insanity  ; and  which  ob- 
ject, though  principle  of  treatment  may  not 
differ,  in  the  opinion  of  the  commissioners 
alone  requires  the  buildings  of  the  expensive 
construction  of  the  county  asylums  recently 
erected.  Fora  considerable  number  of  lunatics, 
those  at  the  same  time  incurable  and  harmless, 
provision,  whilst  required  largely  beyond 
what  there  is  at  present,  might  be  made  by 
buildings  under  the  same  official  staff  as  the 
asylums  and  in  the  vicinity  thereof,  but 
buildings  which  would  be  more  economical  in 
the  firet  instance  and  in  their  management ; 


whilst  in  these  latter,  patients  in  process 
of  cure  might  be  domiciled  temporarily,  and 
thus  be  better  prepared  for  their  entrance  into 
the  world  without.  Stringent  measures  to 
prevent  the  detention  of  insane  persons  in 
workhouses,  the  commissioners  think,  have 
become  absolutely  necessary.  One  motive  of 
parish  authorities  in  not  placing  such 
patients  in  asylums  is,  no  doubt,  that  of 
economy  ; another  is  the  insufficiency  of  the 
asylum.s,  in  accommodation,  or  number  ; but 
it  is  thought  the  difference  of  the  expense 
between  asylum  and  workhouse  would  be 
found  slight  in  amount,  were  there  the 
same  method  of  accounts.  The  buildings 
auxiliary  to  the  existing  asylums,  substi- 
tuted for  the  workhouse  provision,  which 
would  be  preferred  to  enlargement  of  each 
main  building  of  the  asylums,  it  is  con- 
sidered, need  not  cost  much  more  than  half 
the  outlay  on  the  first  erected  building  ; 
and  no  other  effectual  remedy,  say  the  com- 
missioners, is  to  be  found  for  the  urgently 
pressing  evils.  They  hold  in  the  language  of  their 
report,  and  evidence  before  the  committees, 
that  such  asylums  as  those  of  the  county  of 
Middlesex,  were  originally  built  far  too  large 
for  the  supervision  which  is  necessary  to  their 
assumed  object,  that  of  effecting  cures  : the 
additions  now  being  made  to  them,  they  sanc- 
tioned most  unwillingly  ; and  they  dispute  the 
idea  that  there  is  greater  economy  in  increased 
size.  Saying  that  the  adoption  of  their  system 
with  the  harmless  and  incurable  class  of 
patients,  would  render  unnecessary  such  great 
amount  of  expensive  building  accommodation 
as  has  been,  or  at  least  that  which  still  is  re- 
quired ; and  that  auxiliary  buildings  would 
bear  the  proportion  of  cost  as  stated,  to  ordi- 
nary asylums,  they  add  that  the  establishment 
of  officers  and  attendants  would  also  be  on  a 
more  economical  scale.  The  cost  of  such  build- 
ings, says  Mr.  Lutwidge,  would  not  be  much 
more  than  407  or  507  a head,  -ft’hereas  for 
asylums  the  cost  is  from  1007  to  1507  a head. 
Really,  they  have  been  executed  in  some  cases 
for  less.  The  workhouses  in  England  have  cost 
from  87  or  207  a head  up  to  387  a head,  in- 
cluding all  fittings.  It  is  necessary  to  state 
that  to  theseviews,and  to  the  grounds  on  which 
they  are  based,  the  visiting  justices  of  Middle- 
sex were  opposed  ; whilst  some  officials  con- 
nected witli  the  Poor-Law  Board,  seem 
ecpially  disinclined  to  admit  the  advantage  of 
putting  an  end  to  the  system  of  providing  for  a 
certain  proportion  of  the  harmless  class  of 
lunatics  in  workhouses.  The  justices  of  Mid- 
dlesex view  their  asylums  as  having  been 
originally  provided  for  residence  of  pauper 
lunatics,  as  -well  as  for  curative  treatment ; 
and  that,  being  so  devoted,  the  large  propor 
tion  of  harmless  patients  renders  the  duties  of 
superintendence  more  effectual,  than  from  the 
very  limited  number  of  the  medical  staff,  at 
Coliiey  Hatch  at  least,  might  be  supposed. 
We  cannot,  however,  but  attach  more  weight 
to  the  arguments  of  the  commissioners  against 
the  practice  of  adding  wings  and  stories  to 
buildings  which  are  already  large, — and,  as 
generally,  to  the  reduction  of  original  advan- 
tages offsite  and  ground,  and  of  the  plan, — 
and  equally  on  the  other  hand,  to  those  against 
the  provision  for  lunatics  in  places  -where 
they  must  he  exposed  to  a system  which,  if 
right  for  the  ordinary  inmates  of  workhouses, 
is  the  reverse  of  that  which  should  he  deemed 
necessary  in  the  treatment  of  lunacy. 

It  is  apparent  that  a considerable  increase 
had  taken  place  last  year  in  the  number  of 
lunatics  in  these  places,  workhouses,  not 
designed  for  the  reception  of  inmates  of  the 
class.  A large  proportion  of  these  lunatics, 
it  is  true,  are  the  idiotic  or  the  imbecile  ; 
but  during  late  years,  forms  of  insanity 
of  more  acute  and  dangerous  character  have 
been  met  "with.  Amongst  eases  are  those  of 
persons  reduced  to  tlie  condition  of  pauperism 
by  their  disease.  All  of  these  lunatics  require 
better  diet,  clothing,  and  bedding,  better  nur- 
sing and  superintendence,  and  more  healthful 
exercise  than  any  workhouse  whatsoever  affords. 
The  workhouse  system  is  designed  for  the 
merely  indigent ; and  in  it  are  comprised  par- 
ticular conditions  of  diet,  task-work,  and  con- 
finement, which  are  thought  necessary  to 
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prevent  abuse.  But  for  tbe  insane,  not  only 
arc  these  conditions  unnecessary,  but  they 
are  detrimental,  as  they  are  unjust.  Tbe  inade- 
quate means  of  out-door  exercise,  and  the  prison- 
like character  of  the  yards  that  are  substitnted, 
are  especially  unsuited  to  the  case  of  the  insane. 
The  rules,  besides  those  devised  for  economy,  are 
intended  to  check  disorderly  conduct,  rather  than 
to  soothe  and  allay  excitement.  A large  propor- 
tion of  the  motropulitan  workhouses  are  “ of  great 
size,  old,  badly  constructed,  and  placed  in  tbe 
midst  of  dense  populations."  The  weak-minded 
and  insane  patients  are  here  crowded  into  small 
rooms,  perhaps  in  an  attic  or  a basement,  and 
are  sometimes  associated  with  the  worst  charac- 
ters. Seclusion  and  inechanical  restaiut  would 
seem  to  follow  of  necessity.  About  a tenth  of 
tbe  workhouses  in  England  and  Wales  have 
separate  lunatic  and  idiot  wards.  The  sepa- 
rate wards,  however,  are  regarded  by  tbe  com- 
missioners as  even  more  objectionable  than 
tbe  intermixture  of  inmates, — having  regard  to 
the  mode  of  government.  And  such  wards  them- 
selves in  old  workhouses  are  exceedingly  defective. 
The  rooms  are  crowded,  and  the  bed-rooms  are 
used  also  as  day-room ; the  ventilation  is  im- 
perfect, and  the  yards  are  small  and  surrounded  by 
high  walls.  There  is  uo  classification;  that  is  to 
say,  “ there  is  no  separation  where  tbe  association 
is  injurious  ; and  no  association  where  such  would 
be  beneficial."  Even  where  there  are  day-rooms,  • 
these  are  often  gloomy  and  destitute  of  comforts. 
In  tbe  best  of  the  eases  there  is  the  want  of 
the  continued  superintendence  of  a resident 
physician,  and  the  assistance  of  qualified  atten- 
dants; and  the  contrivances  to  prevent  escape 
or  accident,  are  the  repealed  substitutes.  There 
is  an  obvious  determination  on  the  part  of 
guardians,  say  the  commissioners,  to  consider 
such  wards  as  have  been  spoken  of,  as  lunatic 
asylums, — though  they  are  asylums  only  without 
any  ot  the  advantages  for  treatment  and  the  safe- 
guard against  abuse.  An  impression  prevails  that 
if  a patient  remains  quiet,  uo  more  is  required ; 
but  this  “ is  an  error  pregnant  with  the  most 
serious  evils."  The  melancholic  and  taciturn 
especially,  enfeebled  by  privation,  remain  sufter- 
ing  until  the  malady  becomes  confirmed  and  in- 
curable. “ For  cases  like  these,  a workhouse  is 
tbe  most  unfit,  and  the  asylum  the  most  proper 
place  ; and  the  error  of  considering  manifestations 
of  violence,  excitement,  or  dangerous  propensities, 
as  the  only  or  principal  reasons  for  removing  a 
patient  from  a workhouse  to  an  asylum,  cannot 
be  too  widely  denounced."  Other  patients  sink 
into  the  lowest  state  of  mental  and  bodil}’  degra- 
dation, through  the  want  of  attention  in  work- 
houses.  The  violence,  or  the  propensities  which 
seem  to  make  the  cases  hopeless,  are  cori'ccted 
or  controlled  in  asylums.  Protection,  under  the 
system,  to  idiotic  or  weak-minded  women,  is 
especially  wanting. 

We  cannot  follow  the  whole  of  fclie  statements 
and  evidence  in  the  Report  and  .Appendix,  which 
seem  to  prove  the  tnitli  of  the  positions.  Deficient 
diet  in.  place  of  the.  ample  amount  rcqnired  by  the 
insane,  appears  to  be  common  in  workhouses; 
restraint  is  pi-acti.sed,  and  seclusion  in  one  instance 
was  extended  to  the  use  of  the  “ duad-house  ” for 
tbe  purpose.  The  defects  as  to  sp.ace,  of  the  Loudon 
workhouses  and  those  of  some  other  towns,  are 
particularly  described.  In  tbe  Clerkenwell  work- 
house, when  visited,  the  lunatic  wards  were  found 
at  the  top  of  tbe  house,  rendering  it  impracticable 
for  infirm  patients  to  reach  the  small  yard  below, 
which  was  long  and  narrow,  and  bounded  each 
side  of  its  length  by  high  buildings,  yet  was  the 
only  place  allotted  for  the  cxerciseof  511  paupers. 
The  Wapping  workhouse  (Ureen-biink),  close  to 
the  Docks,  wassimihirly  surrounded  by  lofty  struc- 
tures ; and  the  workhouses  of  the  Hulborn  Union, 
St.  Giles’s;  St.  Georgo-tlie-ilartyr,  Southwaikj 
St.  Martin’s,  and  St.  Maryleboiie,  corresponded. 
Yet, — “nothing  more  powerfully  operates  to  pro- 
mote tranquillity  than  tlie  habit  of  extensive  exer- 
cise." In  its  absence,  a patient  may  commit  acts 
of  violence;  and  some  of  these  have  been  looked 
upon  as  acts  of  resj'onslble  persons,  and  been 
followed  by  committal  to  prison.  The  use  of  the 
workhouses  as  asylums  ajipears  to  be  contrary  to 
the  Lunatic  Asriinns  Act,  1853.  Nevertheless,  and 
though  even  the  workhouses  having  separate 
wards  are  shown  to  be  unsuitable  places  for  the 
insane,  the  practice  of  using  such  receptacles  is 
increasing;  so  that  the  “evasion  of  tlie  statu- 
tory j)rovisioii3  for  placing  patients  under  early 
treatment,  and  thus  promoting  their  recovery, 
is  one  of  tlie  most  fertile  causes  of  the  in- 
crease of  lunatic  paupers  throughout  the  country. 
It  is  this  that  mainly  tends  to  fill  our  county 
asylums  with  hopeless  chronic  cases,  and  is  most 


directly  responsible  for  the  heavy  and  permanent 
burdens  upon  the  parish  rates." 

A fertile  cause,  however,  of  insanity  in  this 
country,  mentioned  in.  tbe  evidence  before  one  of 
tbe  committees,  is  drunkenness.  The  evidence  of 
Lord  Shaftesbury,  which  extended  to  great  length, 
and  is  throughout  of  that  value  which  might  be 
expected  from  his  exertions  on  the  commission 
sinceits  embodiment,  as  well  as  forothcrbenevoleut 
objects,  gives  the  results  of  an  investigation  made 
by  him  into  the  prevalence  of  this  cause.  Ad- 
mitting the  growth  of  improved  habits,  be  believes 
it  will  not  be  disputed  by  any  one  with  the  least  J 
knowledge  of  the  disease,  “ that  one-half,  and 
perhaps  more,  of  the  cases  of  insanity  that  prevail 
amongst  the  poorer  class  arises  from  their  habits  | 
of  intoxication.”  The  superintendents  of  almost 
all  the  asylums  in  England,  public  and  private, 
and  tbe  conductors  of  asylums  in  America,  con-  [ 
curred,  tbat  if  tbe  people  could  be  brought  to 
moderate  habits — that  is  to  sny,  merely  tempe- 
rate, not  “teetotal"  habits — at  least  oiie-balf  of^ 
tbe  cases  might  be  got  rid  of,  and  a large  pro-  | 
portion  of  the  lunatic  asylums  might  be  shut  up. 
This  estimate,  it  must  be  understood,  does  not . 
include  the  cases,  probably  larger  in  number,  of 
those  persons  who,  falling  short  of  the  point  of 
absolute  insanity,  are  impaired  in  understanding  ' 
and  perceptions.  In  Scotland,  there  are  said  to’ 
be  establishments  solely  for  those  who  have 
• brought  ou  insanity  by  intemperance.  Lord; 
Shaftesbury,  after  accumulating  evidence  upon ' 
evidence,  quotes  tbe  assertion  of  Esquirol,  cele-  ’ 
brated  for  bis  researches  into  the  statistics  ofi 
madness;  that  “this  cause  [intemperance]  gives 
rise  to  one-half  of  the  cases  of  insanity  that  ] 
occur  in  Great  Britain,"  with  Dr.  Prichard’s  note  ^ 
thereon,  that  “ this  fact,  although  startling,  is  ^ 
confirmed  by  many  instances.  It  was  found  tliat  , 
in  an  asylum  at  Liverpool,  to  which  495  patients  j 
hud  been  admitted,  not  loss  than  257  hud  become 
insane  from  intemperance.  It  is  confirmed  as  a 
scientific  fact,  by  statements  of  American  phy- 
sicians almost  without  exception."  Other  causes 
of  com’sc  are  recognized ; and  amongst  the  number 
is  tbe  increasingly  active  life  which  is  led,  and  the 
state  of  nervous  excitement  induced— as  from  such 
causes  as  the  increased  power  of  locomotion.  But, 
pregnant  of  matter  for  thought  are  these  state- 
ments, added  to  the  extent  of  what  is  now  known 
of  cause  of  crime. 

It  appears  that  tlie  number  of  insane  per- 
sons in  county  and  borough  asylums  of  England 
and  Wales,  was,  on  the  1st  of  .Tiinuary  last, 
15,812  persons.  To  these  should  be  added 
the  number  1,858  in  what  are  called  hospi- 
tals, the  number  5,074  in  licensed  houses, 
and  tbe  number  137  in  tbe  Royal  Naval  Hos- 
pital, making  the  total  number  comprised  in  the 
commissioners’  summary  in  an  appendix,  as  22,911 
lunatics  as  compared  with  22,013  at  the  s.ame  date 
in  1858.  Lord  Shaftesbury  himself,  in  his  evidence 
as  printed,  gave  some  of  these  amounts  some  hun- 
dreds higher.  To  whatever  tbe  nuuibei’s  rnay  be, 
should  be  added  the  figures  for  the  lunatics  in 
workhouses,  siiy  7,686,  and  those  with  their 
friends,  or  as  single  patients,  by  which  the  grand 
total,  according  to  Lord  Shaftesbury,  on  the  1st 
of  January,  1858,  was  35,597  in  England  and 
Wales.  Wo  must  juat  mention  that  the  report 
fi'om  Scotland  makes  the  total  there  5,7-lS 
persons. 

Of  the  asylums  which  were  in  course  of  erec- 
tion at  the  date  in  1S5S,  there  had  been  opened 
on  the  Slat  of  March  last,  asylums  for  Durham, 
Cambridge,  and  Northumberland  ; and  others  are 
in  progress,  besides  additions.  There  are  five  or 
six  counties  in  which  tbe  law  has  not  been  com- 
plied with.  The  want  of  public  accommodation 
renders  almost  necessary  the  existence  for  paupers, 
of  licensed  houses.  Great  inconvenience  has  been 
experienced  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  especially 
in  the  case  of  Hanwcll. 

The  buildings  now  reported  upon  as  occu- 
pied by  the  paupers  of  the  counties  are  tliirty- 
six  in  number ; but  of  these,  three  belong  to 
tbe  county  of  Lancaster,  two  to  Middlesex, 
and  two  to  Yorkshire.  In  some  cases  it  will 
be  recollected,  the  same  a>ylum  serves  for  two 
or  more  counties,  or  perhaps  for  a county  and 
a borough.  The  number  of  boroughs  named,  how- 
ever, as  having  distinct  asylums,  is  still  only  four, 
namely,  Birmingham,  Bristol,  Haverfurd-west, 
and  Hull;  though  it  will  be  seen  shortly  that  steps 
have  been  taken  whicb  will  add  to  tins  nuuibcr. 
The  additioj.s  to  existing  county  as^  lams  are,  in 
several  cases,  considerable.  A motion  in  A})ril  last, 
for  the  eiilurgenient  of  tlie  Surrey  asylum,  to 
provide  for  700  additional  patients,  at  a cost  of 
58,000/.  was  opposed  by  Mr.  Briscoe,  a member 
of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  on 


the  ground  that  the  medical  men  and  Lord 
Shaftesbury,  who  had  given  evidence,  agreed 
that  the  largest  asylum  should  not  contain  more 
than  600  patients,  and  that  many  medical  men. 
thought  there  should  not  be  more  than  250  or 
300.  The  motion,  however,  was  carried  by  a 
small  majority.  To  enlargement  without  adequate 
luiuljthe  commissioners  have  recorded  the  strongest 
objections. 

The  asylum  for  the  county  of  Durham  is  at 
Sedgefield,  about  eleven  miles  from  Durham.  It 
was  opened  on  the  13th  of  April,  1858,  and  was 
estimated  to  contain  312  patients.  “The  cost  of 
erection  of  the  asylum  was  31,480/.  namely,  land, 
fifty-two  acres,  4,000/. ; and  buildings  and  fittings, 
27,480/.;  tbe  total  average  cost  per  patient  being 
thus  about  100/.  It  has  three  stories,  and  two 
separate  blocks  of  two  stories  each,  in  connection 
respectively  with  the  workshops  and  laundry,  and 
containing  day-rooms  on  the  ground,  and  asso- 
ciated dormitories  on  tbe  upper  fioor.  The  Report 
continues : — 


“ In  the  centre  of  the  main  building,'  the  principal 
approach  to  which  is  from  the  nortii,  are  the  superin- 
teiidciic’s  residence  and  the  general  dining-hall,  over 
whicli  is  the  chapel.  Tlie  maleand  female  patients  occupy 
respectively  the  western  and  eastern  tJivisions  of  the 
asylum.  The  second  floor  of  the  main  building  is  occu- 
pied only  at  night.  According  to  the  original  de-ign  there 
were  on  the  second  floor  in  each  division  three  dormi- 
tones  opening  into  a passage  towards  the  north.  Upon 
further  consideration  the  partition  walls  were  omitted, 
and  the  upper  story  on  each  side  was  converted  into  a 
large  dormitory  containing  fifty  beds,  and  warmed  by 
open  fires.  Tlie  several  wards  are  heated  by  open  fires 
only.  The  (lining-hall  and  chapel  are  warmed  by  hot- 
water  apparatus.’’ 

The  sleeping-rooms  are  visited  once  in  every 
two  hours,  to  see  that  patients  are  comfortable 
and  clean,  and  to  remove  any  noisy  patients  from 
I associated  dormitories  to  single  rooms.  Accurate 
I memoranda  are  kept  at  every  round,  and  clean 
j bedding  and  linen  are  supplied  immediately,  where 
necessary.  Out  of  150  patients,  those  who  chiefly 
reciuire  such  attention  do  not  average  more  than, 
three  in  each  of  the  two  divisions. 


“The  ventilatiorr  of  the  single  sleeping-rooms  is 
elfected,  amongst  other  means,  by  flues  near  the  ceiling, 
in  tlie  internal  walls,  passing  into  large  flues  in  the  roof  in 
connection  with  towers,  one  at  each  end  of  tne  building. 
The  e.vtractiou  of  foul  air  is  promoted  by  a hot-wuter  cistern 
in  each  tower,  which  also  supplies  the  baths.  As  respects 
the  associated  dormitories  above  inentionctl,  there  are 
Openings  into  the  roof.  There  are  uo  associated  dormi- 
tories on  the  middle  floors.” 

There  is  not  in  the  asylum  any  instrument  of 
mechanical  re.straiufc,  and  there  are  no  rooms  espe- 
cially appropriated  to  the.  purpose  of  seclusion. 

“ The  floors  of  all  the  corridors  and  rooms  are  boarded. 
The  woodwork  throuhguut  is  simply  varnished,  and  has 
a clean  and  neat  appcarauce.  All  parts  of  the  asylum 
. are  lighted  with  gas.” 


I 


Some  of  the  sewerage  arrangements  are  not 
described  as  satisfactory. 

The  United  Asylum  for  the  county  and  borough 
of  Cambridge  and  the  Isle  of  Ely  was  opened  on 
the  2ud  November,  1858.  It  is  in  the  parish  of 
Fulbourn,  about  miles  from  Cambridge,  on 
a site  commanding  extensive  views.  The  laud 
consists  of  about  57  acres,  and  the  building  is  de- 
signed to  accommodate  250  patients.  The  cost  is 
not  stated.  The  Asylum  for  Northumberland 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  visited  since  it  was 
opened,  as  there  is  uo  further  mention  of  it  by  the 
(XDmuiissioiiers.  The  new  Asylum  for  the  counties 
of  Bedfordshire,  Hertfordshire,  and  Huntingdon, 
shire,  it  is  expected  will  be  fit  for  occupation  in 
the  beginningof  next  year.  Considerable  progress 
has  been  made  with  the  asylum  for  Cumberland 
and  Westmorland,  of  which  we  gave  an  account 
with  illustrations  last  year;  and  it  is  expected  to 
be  complete  iu  October,  1860.  'Ihe  new  Asylum 
for  the  county  of  Sussex  is  ue.arly  completed.  The 
new  Asylum  for  tlie  city  of  Bristol,  at  Stapleton,  is 
noticed  as  likely  to  be  completed  at  the  end  of  this 
year. 

Reverting  to  the  matter  of  addit.ons,  it  may  be 
‘remarked  that  these  have  been  required  to  most 
of  the  asylums ; indeed,  the  question  of  provision 
still  needed,  and  tbe  best  means  of  aifordiiig  it,  as 
we  have  shown,  has  become  the  important  feature 
ill  tlie  Commissioners’  Report.  A c uitlicb  between 
the  demands  in  one  direction,  ai\d  the  limitations 
of  size,  plan,  and  ground,  by  whicb  such  additions 
would  often  be  destructive  of  original  merits  of 
the  building  and  site,  is  going  on  ; and  unless  the 
commissioners  have  dwelt  more  than  is  necessary 
upon  several  points,  the  manner  iu  which  ad- 
ditions are  made,  elsewhere  than  in  Middlesex, 
must  be  regretted.  The  chief  deficiency  of  accom- 
modation in  the  provinces  seems  to  be  lelt  in  the 
populous  county  of  Lancashire.  As  to  Middlesex, 
the  additions  at  Hauwell  were  interrupted  to- 
wards the  close  of  last  year,  owing  to  default  of 
the  contractor;  and  inconvenience  as  regards 
some  of  the  patients,  and  excessive  crowding  in 
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tbe  workhouses  and  licensed  housc.s  of  the  metro- 
politan district,  were  occasioned  by  the  delay. 
The  new  third  story,  however,  at  the  time  referred 
to,  had  been  roofed  in.  Tlio  new  wards  atColney 
Hatch,  to  accommodate  600  more  patients,  were 
found  roofed  in,  in  September  1858.  lint  during 
the  operations,  the  roofs  of  the  two  central  wings, 
covering  three  wards  on  the  male  side,  and  three 
on  the  temale  side,  were  discovered  to  be  defective, 
and  required  removal;  so  that  no  immediate 
increase  in  the  accommodation  was  possible,  and 
as  many  as  458  patients  since  a previous  visit  had 
been  refused  admission.  Although  the  new  wards 
are  good  in  internal  arrangements,  the  commis- 
sioners have  to  record  the  opinion  that  the  addi- 
tions have  a more  detrimental  elfect  upon  the 
older  portions  of  tlie  building,  even  than  they  hadi 
anticipated  when  the  plans  were  first  submitted 
to  them.  They  say  ; — 

“ The  inftj-  new  win^  for  female  patients  at  the  western 
extremity  o(  the  asylum  overshadows  and  renders  gloomy 
the  yard-i  on  either  side  of  it,  and  by  some  oversight  the 
roof  of  the  new  hhick  on  the  south  has  been  so  constructed 
as  entirely  to  obstruct  all  view  of  the  country  in  tliat 
direction ; whilst  the  new  spur  on  the  east  still  further 
encloses  the  airing  courts,  which  were  before  open  and 
cheerful,  and  indeed  the  best  belonging  to  the  asylum.” 

The  resources  of  the  institution,  however,  have 
been  improved  by  the  formation  of  walks  and  roads 
over  the  whole  of  the  land.  In  Lancashire,  the- 
three  asylums  liavo  been  for  some  time  crowded ; so 
that  Boards  of  Guardians  have  been  induced  to 
build  extensive  wards  in  workhouses,  for  their  in- 
sane poor.  Additions  for  200  patients  to  the  West 
Derby  Asylum,  at  Kainhill,  are  about  being  made, 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  7,300Z,  on  the  ine.xpcnsive 
plan  suggested  by  the  commissioners.  Additions 
for  a similar  nuinhcr,  to  the  Chester  County 
Asylum,  on  the  same  principle,  are  also  in  hand, 
to  cost  8,500L  with  a separate  kitchen,  Ac.;  being 
at  the  rate  of  •127.  lOs.  per  head.  A new  building 
for  about  loO  female  patients  has  been  added  to 
the  DevoiiAsylum.  Aswelearnfrom  .-inotlier  source, 
it  has  cost  less  than  4,0007.  including  fitting,  and 
levelling  and  alteration  of  boundaries.  Extensive 
alterations  and  additions  have  been  going  on  for 
some  years  at  Gloucester;  and  alterations  In  the 
female  wards  have  been  made  in  the  a.‘>y!um  for 
Kent.  New  buildings  have  been  completed  at  the 
Norfolk  County  Asylum,  to  itlfijrd  additionul 
accommodation  for  sixty  men  and  eighty  women. 
Alterations  which  had  been  in  progress  at  the 
Oxford  Asylum,  were  nearly  completed  at  the 
date  of  the  Report.  The  sewage  tiiere,  is  turned  ! 
to  account  in  irrigation,  the  soil  being  sandy;  and  i 
what  was  recently  unreclaimed  land,  has' lately  j 
produced  abundance  of  vegetables  fur  consumption  ' 
in  the  estahlisliment,  and  roots  for  sale.  Tiie ' 
situation  of  the  chapel  over  the  kitchen  is  ob-  j 
jected  to,  from  the  liability  to  closeness  in  the  [ 
summer  months.  Two  wings,  for  134  patients,  a [ 
new  chapel,  new  offices,  and  sundry  alterations  have  ! 
been  completed  at  the  Salop  and  Montgomery! 
Counties  Asylum.  “Here,  as  in  other  asylums,”  i 
it  is  remarked,  “ every  step  taken  to  remove  ] 
bars,  wirework,  and  other  iudicatious  of  restraint,  I 
has  been  followed  by  a corresponding  improve-  ' 
ment  in  the  conduct  of  the  inmates.”  In  the ' 
Somerset  Asylum,  the  system  adopted  of  placing  ' 
a number  of  patients  to  sleep  in  large  dormitories 
continued  to  work  satisfactorily.  The  dormitory  * 
in  the  male  division  contained,  at  the  time  of  the  ' 
visit,  seventy-six  beds.  Additions  to  the  asylum 
for  the  county  of  Stafford  were  proposed  last  year, 
and  tlie  plans  submitted  would  have  effected  this 
by  adiling  a fourth  story  to  the  wings,  and  build- 
ing two  stories  of  single  rooms  over  the  No.  7 
Ward  on  each  side  of  the  bouse  ; but  as  it 
appeared  that  advantage  had  not  been  taken 
of  the  vacant  space  in  the  wide  galleries  on  the 
upper  stories,  which  could  readily  be  converted 
into  dormitories,  the  commissioners  advised  that 
the  single  rooms  proposed  should  alone  be  carried 
into  effect,  and  at  the  same  time  discountenanced 
any  material  increase  in  the  number  of  patients, 
considering  the  circumscribed  nature  of  the  land. 
The  admission,  in  most  cases  of  additions  to  the 
buildings,  of  the  necessity  for  increase  in  the 
land  attached  to  an  asylum,  is  satisfactory, 
and  may  be  set  against  the  tardy  acceptance 
of  the  suggestions  as  to  detached  buildings. 
The  demand  for  further  accommodation  at  Staf- 
ford is  described  as  urgent.  Our  information 
above  given,  as  to  the  proposed  enlargement 
in  the  Suirey  Asylum,  at  Wandsworth,  appears  to 
be  of  a later  date  than  that  in  the  Report ; but  it 
may  he  well  to  note  that  the  asylum  contained,  in 
December  la.st,  950  patients,  and  that  the  com- 
missioners then  deprecated  an  enlargement  by 
which  1,500  patients  would  have  had  only  the 
same  extent  of  ground  which  had  not  been  con- 
sidered too  large  for  500,  and  which  would  be 


further  abridged  by  the  abstraction  of  eight  acres 
for  the  new  buildings.  In  the  asylum  for  the 
county  of  Wilts,  the  accommodation  has  been  ex- 
tended by  buildings  connected  with  the  laundry  ; 
and  the  great  economy  from  the  course  advised 
appears  to  have  been  made  manifest.  Buildings 
for  the  extension  of  the  asylum  of  the  West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire  are  now  in  progress,  though 
with  too  small  a quantity  of  land  for  the  increase, 
the  asylum,  at  the  last  visit,  having  contained 
851  patients.  The  details  of  arrangement  and 
management  in  this  asylum  have  been  defective; 
and  the  mortality  has  been  large  in  consequence. 
An  infirmary  on  each  side  the  house  is  needed. 

In  the  boroughs,  the  Birmingham  asylum  is  re- 
quiring extension, — at  an  estimated  cost  of 10,0007. 
to  raise  the  total  aceoinmodatiou  to  500  patients, 
of  wliom  108-  would  be  provided  with  separate 
sleeping-rooms.  In  the  first  plans  made,  it  was 
proposed  to  add  blocks  three  stories  high,  to  each 
of  the  six  wings;  bub  as  these  wings  are  already 
too  near  to  one  another,  separate  blocks  were  sug- 
gested as  well  as  additional  Imd.  The  plans  have 
been  modified,  not  in  the  way  advised,  but  so  that 
no  addition  will  be  made  to  tlio  central  wing; 
and  the  additions  to  the  extremities  of  the  other 
five  wings  will  offer  less  obstruction  to  the  sun 
end  air.  The  existing  St.  Peter’s  Hospital,  at- 
Bristol,  will  shortly  give  place  to  the  new  asylum 
we  have  mentioned.  The  asylum  at  Haverford- 
west, formerly  a prison,  repeatedly  animadverted 
upon,  continues  ill  a most  disgraceful  state;  and 
in  a minor  degree  there  arc  defects  in  the  asylum 
at  Hull.  The  provision  of  an  asylum  for  the  City 
of  London  has  been  the  subject  of  frequent  com- 
munications and  discussions.  A right  wassupposed 
to  exist  for  the  maintenance  of  the  lunatics  at  the 
expense  of  the  Bethlehem  and  Bridewell  hospitals. 
The  unfitness  of  the  Bethlehem  Hospital  pre- 
mises does  not  seem  to  have  had  weight.  A site 
near  Dartford  has  been  approved  of,  but  no  plans 
have  been  submitted  J and,  though  we  believe  an 
agreement  has  been  entered  into  relative  to  the 
purchase  of  thirty-two  acres,  possession  of  the 
ground  cannot  be  obtained  before  quite  the  end 
of  this  year.  The  number  of  patients  to  be  pro- 
vided for  is  300.  The  State-Criminals’  Asylum, 
for  500  inmates,  is  in  progress  at  Broadmoor,  a 
mile  to  the  east  of  the  Welliugton  College.  The 
commissioners  say  it  will  he  ready  in  the  ensuing 
year,  though  a later  date  is  referred  to  in  evidence  ! 
by  Colonel  Sir  Joshua  Jebb.  Prisoners  will  be  * 
removed  there  from  Bethlehem,  Fisherton,  and  ' 
other  places.  The  ground  is  290  acres.  j 

Considerable  attention  of  course  is  given  in  the 
last  report  of  the  commissioners,  to  the  sub-  ' 
ject  of  licensed  houses  and  single  patients,  that  I 
which  induced  the  proceedings  promoted  by  Mr. ' 
Tite.  Evidence  in  too  many  cases,  of  a system  ’ 
of  treatment  different  to  that  in  the  pauper  ^ 
asylums,  of  which  tlic  accounts,  on  the  con-  ' 
trary,  are  on  the  whole  so  favourable,  is  dis-  ' 
closed  ; and  one  of  the  Parliamentary  committees  ' 
obtained  from  Lord  Shaftesbury  his  matured ' 
opinion  regarding  the  influence  of  the  love  of' 
gain  as  nearly  always  unfavourable  to  the  patient,  ! 
and  regarding  the  public  institutions  which  should 
exist  and  ofl'er  to  the  rich  and  the  middle  classes  ' 
advantages  now  obtainable  by  paupers  almost  ex- 
clusively. The  example  which  Lord  Shaftesbury 
would  ibllow  would  be  that  of  Scotland,  in  which 
institutions  called  Chartered  Asylums  have  ex- 
isted for  some  j-ears,  and  have  been  productive  of 
the  greatest  benefit.  Similar  to  them  are  the  few 
“ hospitals  ” in  England.  The  condition  of  the  in- 
sane generally,  in  Scotland,  indeed,  Is  very  lament- 
able. Striking  a line  from  Aherdeeu  to  Glasgow', 
through  Perth,  tliere  was  in  1857,  absolutely  no 
provision  in  the  northern  and  north-western 
counties,  except  a few  cells  in  the  basement  of  the 
infirmary  at  Inverness,  and  a pauper  institution 
at  Elgin  for  forty-six  patients.  \\'e  must,  how- 
ever, pause,  without  going  into  the  particulars  of 
the  treatment  in  Scotland  or  Ireland,  and  without 
having  exhausted  the  immediate  subject,  or  the 
documentary  matter  relating  to  England  and 
Wales.  We  have  shown  how  inestimable  is  the 
work  which  has  been  done,  and  the  concern  which 
architects  have  in  the  measures  still  to  be  effected  ; 
and  we  must  wait  for  another  0]>portuuity  to  com- 
plete our  account  of  those  means  and  agencies  for 
the  treatment  of  insanity,  which  are  structural 
or  architectural,  and  li-ave  been  provided;  or 
others,  details,  which  experience  may  show  should 
enter  into  the  design  of  the  asylum  buildings, 
or  the  institutions  yet  required. 


HuDDERSPrELD. — The  foundation-stone  of  a now’ 
mechanics’  institution  has  been  laid,  by  the 
Countess  of  Ripon,  at  Huddersfield. 


THE  CHAPTER-HOUSE,  WESTMINSTER. 

Within  the  last  few  weeks,  a large  quantity  of 
ancient  records,  which,  during  several  centuries, 
have  been  gathered  together  in  the  venerable 
Chapter-house  at  Westminster,  have  been  re- 
moved to  the  new  Record-oftiee  in  Fetter-lane, 
and  the  doors  have  been  fastened  up  with  massive 
iron  bars  and  ponderous  locks.  During  thy  time 
that  this  interesting  portion  of  Westminster 
Abbey  was  occupied  by  the  custodians  of  the  re- 
cords, anil  a few  occasional  visitors  who  might  be 
seen  poring  over  the  dim  manuscripts,— at  that 
time,  by  making  application,  the  curious  were  per- 
mitted to  have  access  to  this  most  unfit  repository 
for  ancient  documents.  Now,  however,  the  place  is 
deserted,  and  It  is,  notwithstanding  its  interest, 
scaled,  like  the  office  of  the  “ Pix,”  against  those 
interested  in  English  antiquities.  It  appears  that 
although  the  far-famed  Doomsday-book  of  the 
Conquercff’s  time  and  other  important  matters 
have  been  removed,  there  still  remain  a num- 
ber of  records  of  no  great  value,  for  which, 
it  is  said,  room  cannot  be  conveniently  found  in 
the  new  house. 

This  will  surprise  many ; for,  although  the  in- 
tended wings  have  not  yet  been  raised,  there  is  a 
vast  extent  of  building  erected  which  must,  with 
systematic  management,  afford  room  for  an 
immense  quantity  of  manuscripts.  If,  however, 
this  space  is  not  sufficient  to  enable  those  engaged 
to  clear  the  chapel  at  the  Tower,  and  the  Chapter- 
house-  at-  West-miimter,  of-  their  contents,  it  is 
clear  that,  considering  the  constant  increase 
of  the  documents  deposited  in  Fetter-lane,  both 
the  wings  and  body’  of  the  new  Record-office  will, 
in  the  course  of  a few  years,  be  insufficient  for 
their  purpose  : at  any  rate,  exertions  should  be 
made  to  clear  the  Norman  Chapel,  and  the 
Chapter-house  at  Westminster. 

Tlie  chapter-houses  of  most  of  our  cathedrals 
are  master-pieces  of  skill,  and  that  of  Westminster 
is  not  an  exception  to  this  rule.  Of  the  enriched 
entrance  from  the  cloister,  an  engraving  has  been 
given  in  our  pages.  Matthew  of  Westminster, 
says  that  the  Chapter-house  was  erected  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  III.  In  the  centre  of  the  Chapter- 
house,  a clustered  pillar  of  beautiful  proportions 
is  still  standing,  and  reaches  to  the  temporary 
wooden  roof. 

Ill  its  original  state  the  Chapter-house  has  been 
a spacious  and  lofty  building  on  an  octagonal 
plan,  the  roof  vaulting  from  the  centre  pier, 
supported  in  the  angles  on  massive  piers.  The  in- 
terior is  now  fitted  up  with  the  most  unpleasant- 
looking  wooden  presses.  At  a certain  height 
there  is  a wooden  flooring,  on  which  more  presses 
are  placed. 

Oil  looking  through  some  spaces  which  have 
fortunately  been  left,  it  is  seen  that  an  arcade  of 
pillars  and  interlaced  arches  passes  round  the 
Chapter-house.  The  wall  has  been  elaborately 
painted  and  gilt.  Here  are  representations  of 
angels  receiving  the  good  and  faithful  into  the 
celestial  regions,  and  rewarding  them  with  crowns. 
Some  of  the  wings  are  partly  expanded,  and  on  the 
feathers  are  texts  from  Scripture,  closely  written. 
So  far  as  can  be  seen  these  works  of  ancient  art 
are  in  good  preservation.  On  lifting  up  certain 
portions  of  the  wooden  hoards  which  cover  the 
original  floor,  it  is  seen  that  the  old  pavement  is 
covered  with  heraldic  and  other  tiles,  of  excellent 
pattern.  In  all  tlm  sides  of  the  octagon,  except 
where  the  Chapter-house  abuts  upon  the  south 
transept  of  the  Abbey,  there  have  been  very  large 
trefoil  windows;  but  few  traces  of  these  are  now 
left,  and  the  once  open  spaces  have  been  filled  up 
with  brickwork.  On  entering  the  building  from 
the  cloisters,  a flight  of  steps  leads  up  to  the  great 
arclied  entrance  of  the  Chapter-house.  Tliis  is 
of  an  exquisite  form,  and  most  elaborately  deco- 
rated. This  beautiful  piece  of  architecture  is, 
however,  nearly  blocked  up  by  the  wooden  stair- 
case leading  to  the  floor  and  cases  already 
mentioned. 

Authorities  considered  to  be  good  have  attri- 
buted the  damage  done  to  this  building  to  the 
troubled  times  of  the  Commonw<  altb.  It  however 
appears,  that  the  greatest  amount  of  harm  was  done 
about  the  year  1705,  when  the  state  and  pre- 
servation of  the  public  records  became  a greater 
object  of  attention  than  they  bad  hitherto  been» 
The  House  of  Lords,  in  an  address  to  Queen  Anne, 
voted  the  4tb  March,  1705,  reque.sced,  among 
other  things,  that  she  would  give  directions  to 
put  the  Chapter-house  into  complete  repair.  In 
consequence  of  this  Sir  Christopher  Wren  was 
requested  to  superintend  the  work.  Sir  Christo- 
pher Wren  declined  to  put  galleries  round  this 
interior;  and  it  appears  that  the  old  groined  roof 
was  standing  as  lately  as  1740.  Thos.  Ripley, 
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Will.  Kent,  and  Will.  Gill,  surveyors,  reported 
that  the  building  was  so  ruinous  that  it  would  be 
better  to  remove  it,  and  put  up  a new  one.  Ano- 
ther surveyor  was  added;  audit  appears  that  the 
groined  roof  was  removed,  and  the  present  tiat 
wooden  one  substituted  for  its  graceful  form. 
The  repairs,  which  probably  included  the  filling 
of  the  windows  with  brickwork  and  the  erection 
of  the  battlements  surrounding  the  top  of  the 
exterior,  cost  over  600Z. 

It  is  not  very  usmal  for  the  chapter -houses  of 
the  cathedrals  and  abbeys  of  England  to  be  taken 
from  the  charge  of  the  Church  authorities.  It 
appears,  however,  in  this  instance,  that  as  early  as 
the  year  1377  the  Chapter-house  at  Westminster 
was  devoted  to  State  purposes.  In  this  year  the 
Commons  House  of  Parliament  held  its  meeting 
here,  and  the  Crown  having  undertaken  the 
necessary  repairs,  it  continued  to  be  used  for  this 
purpose  till  the  year  154-7,  when  Edward  VI. 
granted  the  Chapel  of  St.  Stephen’s  for  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Commons.  After  this  the  building  was 
used  as  a receptacle  for  the  records.  In  Queen 
Elizabeth’s  reign  the  interior  was  fitted  up  for  the 
reception  of  the  records  of  the  “ four  treasuries 
of  the  Exchequer.” 

In  the  absence  of  a chapter -house  in  which  the 
synods  of  the  Church  could  meet,  it  appears  that 
the  ancient  chapel  of  St.  Catherine,  which  formerly- 
stood  on  the  east  side  of  the  little  cloisters,  was 
used  for  this  purpose;  and  it  is  recorded  that  in 
this  place,  in  an  assembly  of  the  churchmen, 
Henry  III.,  laying  his  right  hand  upon  the  Holy 
Gospel,  took  a solemn  oath  to  maintain  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  the  Church;  and  the  archbishops 
and  all  the  bishops  who  were  present,  holding 
lighted  candles  in  their  bands,  anathematized  and 
excommunicated  every  one  who  should  dare  to 
violate  them : the  candles  were  then  extinguished 
and  cast  smoking  on  the  ground,  the  archbisho]) 
using  some  terrible  words  against  offenders.  The 
convocations  of  the  clergy  and  meetings  of  the 
chapter  have  of  late  years  been  held  in  the 
Jerusalem  Chamber. 

Dismantled  and  injured  as  the  Chapter-house 
has  been,  there  woiild  be  much  which  would  have 


a very  high  interest,  and  be  also  instructive  if  the  I 
wooden  casing  were  removed  : we  should  then  see  ] 
how  desirable  it  would  be  to  restore  this  ira-  j 
portaut  portion  of  Westminster  Abbey.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  the  cost  would  not  be  fiu- 
short  of  10,OOOZ.  It  seems  that  a great  part  of 
the  damage  was  caused  when  the  Chapter-house 
was  in  the  charge  of  the  Government : something 
should  therefore  be  done  by  the  public  exchequer 
to  repair  the  evil.  Nothing,  however,  can  be 
])rop(jscd  until  the  place  is  cleared,  and  the  public 
allowed  to  judge  of  the  beauty  of  the  general 
proportions  of  the  old  work  which  remains.  The 
crypt  immediately  below  the  Chapter-house,  a 
view  of  which  we  gave  some  time  ago,  has  much 
to  interest,  and  should  be  made  accessible. 


STABLES,  AND  HORSES. 

Evuey  architect  engaged  in  the  construction  of 
stables,  particularly  if  practically  unacquainted 
with  the  arrangements  which  are  essentially 
necessary  to  the  comfort  and  well-being  of  horses, 
must  have  experienced  the  want  of  some  guide  to 
furnish  him  with  the  knowledge  required.  A 
book  has  been  recently  published,  called  "The 
Gentleman’s  Stable  Manual,”*  which,  although 
mainly  devoted  to  the  management  of  the  horse 
and  cure  of  its  diseases,  contains,  in  the  first 
thirty  pages,  much  information  of  the  kind  in 
question.  It  treats,  for  example,  upon  the  proper 
construction  of  the  stable,  such  as  its  size,  height, 
width,  mode  of  lighting,  width  of  stalls,  width  of 
doorways,  kind  of  doors,  and  how  to  fix  them ; how 
the  stalls  of  the  stable  shmld  be  set,  and  the  slope 
which  should  be  given  them ; how  drained ; the  use 
of  false  bottoms  to  stalls ; hay-racks ; mangers, 
their  form  and  size ; width  of  gangway.  It  further 
contains  observations  on  the  ventilation  of  stables ; 
corn-chambers;  loose  boxes,  their  size  and  modes 
of  construction;  saddle  and  harness  rooms;  coach- 


* The  Gentleman’s  Stable  Manual;  or,  a Treatise  on 
the  Construction  of  the  Stable  ; also,  on  the  Feeding  and 
Grooming  of  Horses;  ontlie  Hygienic  Treatment  of  the 
Sick  Horse,  &c.  By  VV.  Haycock,  M.R.C.V.S.  London: 
Routiedge,  Warnes,  & Routledge.  185g. 


house;  boiler-house;  porch;  manure  dep6ts,  and 
water-tanks. 

The  work  also  contains  a ground-plan  and  eleva- 
tion of  a stable,  by  Mr.  W.  Crossland,  architect, 
of  Halifax,  and  this  we  are  enabled  to  transfer  to 
our  pages.  The  description  given  of  the  plan 
will  serve  to  lead  us  more  into  detail  on  two  or 
three  points  treated  of  by  Mr.  Haycock.  EoUow- 
iug  his  suggestions,  then,  excepting  where  wc 
express  dissent,  a stable,  to  be  well  placed,  should 
be  built  upon  rising  ground ; with  the  front  to 
the  south,  and  the  inmates  facing  the  north.  If 
possible,  have  the  heads  of  the  horses  due  north. 
Have  the  windows  a goodsize,  both  in  width  and 
height.  Many,  not  aware  of  the  great  importance 
of  light,  and  its  influence  upon  the  health  of 
animals,  have  their  stables  nearly  dark.  This  is  a 
great  mistake ; for  light  is  as  essential  to  the 
continued  health  and  vigour  of  animals  as  it  is  to 
vegetation.  On  this  account  a north  aspect  for 
the  stable  should  be  avoided  if  it  be  possible. 
The  number  of  windows  necessary  will,  of  course, 
depend  upon  the  size  of  the  stable ; as  a general 
rule,  howev^  there  should  he  one  good-sized 
window  for  every  three  stalls.  Again,  the  stable 
should  not  be  closely  surrounded  with  large  trees; 
they  impede  the  light  and  the  air,  and  in  addition 
they  aftbrd  shelter  to  flies  and  annoying  insects, 
and  also,  by  their  foliage,  they  attract  much 
moisture,  which  constantly  tends  to  keep  the 
building  and  the  surrounding  aii-  damp  and 
unhealthy. 

As  to  the  height  and  width  of  the  stable  within, 
11  feet  of  height  is  quite  sufficient.  A greater 
height  is  objectionable  on  account  of  the  chilliness 
it  might  occasion ; while,  if  lower  to  any  con- 
siderable extent,  it  would  be  dark,  and  perhaps 
might  prove  unhealthy.  In  width  (or  from  front 
wall  to  hack  wall),  it  should  not  be  less  than  22 
feet.  Many  speak  of  18  feet  as  being  sufficient, 
but  experience  shows  that  18  feet  is  too  narrow,. 

He  would  have  the  doorways  7 feet  high,  and 
about  4 feet  6 inches  in  width.  The  doors  should 
either  be  made  to  slide,  or — what  perhaps  is 
better — should  be  made  in  two  halves,  and  the 
hinges  fixed  on  the  outside ; that  is,  if  it  be  not 
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within  tho  control  of  the  Metropolitan  Building 
Act.  The  doors  of  all  loose  boxes  should  be  sus- 
pended so  as  to  open  on  the  outside. 

The  door  jam hs  should  be  rounded  at  the  edges, 
to  prevent  a horse,  when  going  into  the  stable, 
•or  when  coming  out,  from  injuring  the  hips, 
should  he  make  a rush,  or  become  alarmed  during 
the  act. 

Stalls,  where  space  of  ground  will  allow,  should 
be  6 feet  in  width  ; but  certainly  not  less  than  5 
feet  8 or  9 Inches.  As  to  height,  7 feet  6 inches, 
at  the  highest  part,  is  abundantly  sufficient  for 
the  largest-sized  horse,  and  about  6 feet  at  the 
lowest  end. 

A common  practice,  with  many,  is  to  have  the 
stall-post  to  proceed  from  the  ground  up  to  the 
ceiling.  This  is  objectionable  on  two  grounds  : it 
looks  ugly ; and  a large-sized  horse,  placed  in  the 
•stall,  and  made  to  turn  quickly  round,  would  be 
wery  liable  to  strike  his  head  against  it,  and  pos- 
sibly damage  an  eye,  or  knock  out  a tooth. 

Tile  stall  partitions  should  consist  of  hoards  -1 
•or  5 inches  in  width,  and  about  inches  thick. 
They  should  not  be  tongued  and  gi-ooved,  but 
simply  fitted  close  and  compact  to  one  another. 
The  length  of  the  stall  partitions,  from  the  back 
of  the  manger  to  where  the  boards  join  the  stall- 
post  (that  is  to  say,  the  length  of  the  stalls  from 
the  hay-rack  to  the  heel-post  behind),  should  be 
9 feet. 

Our  author  inclines  to  the  old  arrangement  of 
hay-rack  and  manger,  with  some  alterations,  and 
•does  not  recommend  a water-trough.  On  these 
points,  in  a letter  to  us  commenting  on  one  of  his 
reviewers,  he  says, — 

“ Water-tronghs,  filled  with  water  close  to 
horses’  heads,  are  a great  nuisance,  and  I never 
recommend  them.  Hay-seeds  and  straws  of  hay 
fall  into  them,  and  the  horses  are  always  slobber- 
ing in  the  water,  and  in  a very  short  time  the 
fluid  becomes  so  disgusting  that  tlie  horses  will 
not  look  at  it.  It  is  a very  nice  thing  in  idea  to 
always  let  your  horse  have  water  beside  him,  but 
I never  knew  any  one  who  allowed  such  things  to 
remain  in  his  stable  more  than  twelve  months. 
Fault  has  been  found  with  me  by  one  reviewer  for 
recommending  the  old  style  of  rack  and  manger. 
He  says  that  the  low  racks  are  better,  and  horses 
do  not  waste  near  so  much  hay  as  with  the  old 
racks.  Now,  I will  tell  you  why  I recommend 
the  old  form  of  hay-rack.  I have  had  several 
•cases  where  horses  have  been  severely  injured  in 
consequence  of  their  getting  their  fore  feet  fast 
in  the  low  rack : in  one  case  a horse,  that  cost 
the  owner  lOOZ.,  was  so  lamed  and  the  ligaments  of 
the  fetlock  joint  were  so  much  torn  and  lacerated, 
that  tho  animal  was  never  worth  10^.  afterwards. 
•For  these  reasons  (and  I think  they  are  good 
ones)  I recommend  the  old  form  of  hay-rack.’^ 

The  author  inclines  to  recommend  the  use  of 
■false  bottoms  in  stalls,  and  gives  very  full 
particulars  for  their  arrangemeut.  The  false 
bottom  is  constructed  entirely  of  strong  timber, 
of  the  form  represented  in  the  engraving.  Its 
•base  consists  of  four  pieces  of  strong  timber, 
or  sleepers;  each  piece  at  least  four  inches 
square,  and  about  ono  foot  longer  than  the 
length  of  the  stall.  The  four  pieces  of  timber 
are  arranged  as  in  the  engraving,  viz.  one  piece 
\vithin,  and  on  each  side  of  the  stall,  close  to 
its  woodwork ; aud  one  piece  on  each  side  of  the 
urine  channel  (that  is,  the  channel  passing  down 
the  middle  of  the  stall).  Kunning  across  these 
sleepers,  or  in  the  opposite  direction,  are  boards 
of  the  same  length  as  the  stall  is  wide.  These 
boards  must  be  four  inches  in  width,  and  not  less 
than  two  inches  in  thickne.ss.  They  are  to  be 
fixed  firmly  down  to  the  sleepers  by  means  of 
screws,  and  placed  half  an  inch  apart  from  one 
another. 

We  confess  to  no  great  predilection  in  favour  of 
these  false  but-oms.  They  will  of  course  require 
to  be  lifted  from  their  position  at  least  twice 
a week  to  prevent  the  accumulation  of  impurities, 
and  the  serious  evils  which  would  otherwise 
follow ; and  the  difficulty  of  ensuring  this  is 
great.  Moreover,  the  state  of  dampness  which 
they  maintain  would  seem  to  be  undesirable. 

Mr.  Haycock  wisely  dwells  at  some  length  on 
the  necessity  for  a regular  and  copious  supply  of 
pure  air  iu  stables,  and  recommends  the  following 

mode  of  ventilating  amongst  others: 

“Make  an  opening  ten  inches  square  through 
the  wall  iu  front  of  the  heads  of  the  inmates. 
Make  it  behind  the  woodwork  dividing  the  liay 
racks  from  one  another,  or  immediately  beliiud 
where  the  divisions  of  the  stalls  commence-  One 
opening  in  the  position  named,  and  of  the  size 
specified,  will  be  sufficient  to  afford  air  for  a 
single  horse.  To  modify  the  current,  and  prevent 
ihe  entrance  of  foreign  bodies  from  without,  place 
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an  iron  grate  against  the  outside  of  the  opening. 
Where  it  is  impracticable  to  cut  through  in  the 
manner  directed,  the  difficulty  may  he  obviated 
by  carrying  tubes  made  of  iron  or  wood  through 
the  roof,  taking  care  to  cover  the  upper  opening 
of  the  tube  with  perforated  caps.  A correspond- 
ing number  of  openings  of  the  same  size  are  next 
to  be  made  through  the  wall  behind  the  horses. 
These  openings  must  be  cut  within  a few  inches 
of  the  ground,  and  protected  by  grates  fixed  on 
the  outside,  as  directed  above.  Each  opening 
must  terminate  in  a square  tube,  placed  within 
the  stable.  Each  tube  must  be  five  feet  high, 
having  an  upright  position,  and  secured  to  the 
wall  by  means  of  holdfasts.  They  should  be  five 
or  six  iuches  square,  having  three  sides  of  wood, 
the  fourth  being  formed  by  the  wall  against 
which  they  are  fixed.  On  the  top  of  every  tube, 
fix  a thick  plate  of  zinc,  well  perforated  >vith 
small  holes.” 

Mr.  Haycock  says  there  is  no  surer  indication, 
in  a general  way,  of  a badly  ventilated  stable 
than  the  fact  that  in  it  “ scarlatina  readily  super- 
venes upon  catarrh."  He  speaks  of  this,  doubtless 
correctly,  as  a common  occurrence;  scarlatina  fol- 
lowing catarrh  because  of  the  want  of  sanitary 
arrangements  in  the  stable  ! Some  of  our  medical 
friends  will  try  to  make  us  believe  that  some  other 
horse  suffering  with  scarlatina  must  have  commu- 
nicated it.  We  should  have  been  glad  to  find 
our  author  pronouncing  positively  against  the  use 
of  living-rooms  over  the  stables.  Experience  has 
shown  ns  that  it  is  most  hurtful  to  the  occupants. 
He  contents  himself  with  pointing  out  that  care 
should  be  taken  in  such  cases  to  provide  an  en- 
trance to  the  rooms  quite  separate  from  the  stable, 
and  that  the  floor  should  be  double.  We  have 
ourselves  a very  strong  adverse  opinion  on  the 
arrangement. 

We  must  not  now  carry  the  subject  further. 
Jlr.  Haycock  lays  down  the  proposition  that  horses, 
like  human  beings,  have  advanced  in  civilization; 
old  diseases  to  which  they  were  liable  have  disap- 
peared, and  new  ones  have  come  into  existence. 
To  meet  this  “advanced  state  of  civilization,” 
which,  oddly  as  it  may  sound,  is  scarcely  to  he 
denied,  changes  are  required  in  the  modes  pursued 
with  horses,  whether  in  the  practice  of  the  vete- 
rinary art  or  the  housing  and  tending  of  them; 
and  architects  will  do  well  to  fit  themselves  to  play 
their  part  in  effecting  the  improvements  wanted. 

REFERENCES. 

H,  Yard  of  stable. 

A.  Saddle  and  harness  room.  This  room  has  not  a 
direct  communication  with  any  part  of  the  stable. 
D.  Coach-house. 

F E.  Porch  of  stable.  F is  the  way  leading  out  of  the 
porch  into  the  stable;  E,  the  wash-house,  pro- 
vided with  boiler,  &c. 

C.  Gangway  of  stable. 

C B.  Loi'se  boxes,  situate  at  each  end  of  the  stable. 
These  boxes  can  be  entered  either  within  or  from 
without  the  stable. 

G G.  Towers  where  hay  is  supposed  to  be  let  down  from 
the  chamber  above.  By  a proper  arrangement, 
these  towers  may  be  plauneb  to  act  as  ventilators 
to  the  stable. — See  elevation. 

1 1.  Way  out  of  the  yard  and  stable  into  B B,  loose 

boxes. 

2 2.  Stairs  leading  to  chambers  above  the  stable. 

The  stairs  on  the  left  side  of  the  plan  have  no 
direct  communication  with  the  stable.  The  en- 
trance to  this  flight  of  stairs  is  behind  the  harness- 
room,  A.  The  entrance  to  the  stairs  on  the  right 
side  of  plan  is  within  the  stable.  The.se  stairs  are 
supposed  to  lead  to  the  granarj'  and  hay-loft. 

6 6.  Drain  of  stable. 

9 9.  Stalls  of  stable. 

10 10.  Space  between  back  wall  of  stable  and  hay-rack. 

3 3.  Passages  leading  out  of  stable  to  behind  loose 

boxes. 

5 3.  Door  ways  leading  to  space  behind  loose  boxes. 


OPENING  MEETING  OP  THE  ARCHI- 
TECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  opening  meeting  of  this  Association  for  the 
new  session  was  held  on  Friday  evening,  tho  28th 
nib.,  at  9,  Conduit-street.  Mr.  j,  W.  Penfold  (vice- 
president)  occupied  the  chair. 

The  uames  of  the  following  new  members  were 
annonneed ; — Mr.  W.  Powell,  Mr.  W.  Oakley, 
Mr.  G.  S.  Dansou,  Mr.  E.  A.  Sly,  Mr.  H.  Tode, 
and  Mr.  Salway. 

Mr,  Herring  (lionorary  secretary)  read  the 
report  of  the  committee  on  the  proceedings  of  the 
lust  session.  It  congratulated  the  members  upon 
their  removal  to  the  new  building  in  Conduit- 
street,  and  upon  the  general  success  which  had 
attended  their  proceedings  during  the  past  year. 
Regard  being  hud  to  the  importance  of  encourag- 
ing the  class  of  design,  it  was  intended  to  award 
a premium  for  the  best  series  of  sketches  produced 
by  members  of  that  class.  It  was  further  pro- 
posed to  offer  a prize  for  the  best  essay  contri- 
buted during  each  session  on  a selected  subject. 
The  subject  chosen  for  the  present  session  was 
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Street  Architecture  : its  proper  Treatment ; ” and 
it  was  hoped  by  these  means  to  arouse  a generous 
spirit  of  emulation,  and  at  the  same  time  to  infuse 
additional  vigour  into  their  proceedings.  The 
report  concluded  by  stating  that  the  committee 
looked  forward  with  more  than  usual  interest  to 
the  working  of  another  session.  The  spread  of 
architectural  knowledge,  and  a marked  improve- 
ment in  the  public  taste,  demanded,  from  a society 
like  that  of  the  Architectural  Association,  greater 
exertion  and  greater  unity. 

Mr.  Billings,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the 
report,  said  it  indicated  the  steady  progress  of  the 
Association.  There  were  one  or  two  principles 
which  he  considered  of  great  interest  in  connec- 
tion with  this  subject.  One  of  these  was  the  ex- 
tension of  architectural  knowledge  and  ability 
among  architects,  for  he  felt  assured  that  the  time 
had  arrived  when  they  must  take  their  stand  upon 
that  principle.  They  were  gradually  emerging 
from  mechanical  rules,  and  were  becoming  artists; 
and  without  art  he  trusted  no  architect  would 
ever  be  able  to  get  a living.  He  was  glad  to  find 
the  Association  taking  up  the  subject  of  prizes, 
for  he  believed  that  competition  in  that  way 
would  bring  out  much  of  the  talent  of  the  rising 
generation.  A lad  of  fifteen  knew  more  now 
than  a man  of  five-and-twenty  some  years  ago  ; 
and  he  had  no  hesitation  iu  saying,  that  since  the 
Mediceyal  age  no  such  rapid  strides  bad  been 
made  in  the  knowledge  of  architecture  as  those 
which  we  beheld  at  present.  He  was  glad  to  see 
so  much  attention  being  paid  to  street  architec- 
ture, for  our  private  buildings  were  rapidly  be- 
coming superior  to  our  public  ones.  Our  churches 
for  instance,  unlike  those  of  continental  cities, 
were  getting  below  the  line  of  the  houses;  and 
our  public  buildings,  which  ought  to  form  as  it 
were  the  nose  on  the  face  of  our  streets,  were 
falling  away  from  the  landscape,  so  that  wc  should 
soon  have  no  nose  at  all.  It  had  been  said  that  every 
building  should  denote  by  its  appearance  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  intended.  This  might 
be  all  very  well  as  far  as  churches  or  theatres 
were  concerned,  but  he  thought  the  principle  did 
not  apply  in  the  case  of  street  architecture. 

Mr.  C.  F.  Hayward  seconded  the  motion,  and 
it  was  carried  nem.  con. 

The  Chairman  then  read  an  inaugural  address, 
as  follows : — 

Once  more,  gentlemen,  it  devolves  on  me,  as 
the  organ  of  our  committee,  to  offer  our  con- 
gratulations at  the  commencement  of  another 
session,  and  according  to  custom  to  occupy  a few 
minutes  in  directing  your  attention  to  some  of 
the  topics  which  suggest  themselves  on  these 
occasions. 

The  past  must  ever  be  the  teacher  of  the  pre- 
sent ; and,  with  your  permission,  therefore,  I 
propose  just  to  give  a parting  glance  at  such  few 
note-worthy  occurrences  as  may  have  attracted 
our  attention  during  the  year,  and  which,  to  some 
extent,  have  been  alluded  to  iu  the  report  you 
have  just  heard  read. 

In  matters  architectural  we  slowly  but  surely 
progress ; and,  year  after  year,  we  have  to  chronicle 
the  completion  of  some  works  of  importance.  In 
the  metropolis  alone,  among  those  of  the  year  we 
may  mention  two  or  three  theatres,  of  which  the 
Adelphi  deserves  special  notice;  some  public 
buildings,  and  many  good  specimens  of  street 
architecture  in  our  insurance  offices  and  mercantile 
establishments;  several  churches,  among  which 
we  may  point  to  St.  Margaret’s,  as  a splendid 
specimen  of  ecclesiastical  decoration;  and  last, 
though  by  no  means  least,  iu  the  eflect  it  is  likely 
to  have  on  our  profession,  the  building  in  which 
we  are  now  assembled,  carried  out  under  the 
superintendence  of  two  of  the  oldest  members  of 
this  Association. 

In  the  country  we  may  add  to  our  list  the 
new  Museum  at  Oxford,  and  public  buildings  and 
churches  in  many  of  our  principal  towns,  par- 
ticularly noting  the  church  at  Doncaster,  besides 
several  large  woi-ks  carried  on  by  Government, 
such  as  the  hospital  at  Netley,  and  extensive 
barracks  at  Aldershott  and  other  places;  and 
while  on  the  subject  of  Government  works, 

1 may  pause  for  a moment  to  ask  why  it 
is  considered  requisite  that  so  many  of  these 
matters  should  be  carried  out  by  engineer 
officers,  aud  so  few  by  architects,  who  are  surely 
capable  of  doing  as  well,  as  has  been  often  proved 
iu  competitions  and  on  other  occasions.  In  fact, 
we  know  that  a great  part  of  the  real  work  is 
done  by  assistants  and  draughtsmen,  who  have  for 
the  most  part  been  regularly  educated  in  the  pro- 
fession;  and  it  would  certainly  seem  rather  the 
province  of  a civil  architect  than  of  a military 
engineer  to  carry  out  such  buildings  as  hospitals 
or  barracks,  where  what  I may  call  domestic  cou- 
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vcnicDce  is  of  so  mucii  importance  in  connection 
v.-itli  economy  of  construction. 

Among  tlie  works  wliich  indirectly  exercise  a 
considerable  influence  on  our  profession,  should  be 
mentioned  those  that  pi’opose  to  alTord  a greater 
facility  of  access  from  one  part  of  the  metropolis 
to  the  other,  snch  as  the  new  streets  in  South- 
v.-ark  aud  elsewhere,  the  new  Westminster  hndge, 
the  Charing-cross,  the  Aletropolitau,  aud  the  ^ ic- 
toria  Station  railways,  as  icUo  the  works  iu  con- 
nection with  the  main  drainage. 

Competitions,  too,  have  hud  their  fair  share  ‘ 


strength  sufiiciently  to  make  it  obvious  that  its- 
rights  cannot  with  impunity  be  encroached  on; 
and  I liope  the  time  has  now  arrived  when  (by 
the  withdrawal  of  the  declaration  on  the  part 
of  the  masters,  and  the  expurgation  by  the 
societies  of  all  those  ofibnsive  and  vicious  bye- 
laws which  interfere  with  the  workman  in  the 
free  and  unfettered  disposal  of  his  own  industry) 
we  may  see  operations  resumed,  and  a happier 
tone  of  feeling  called  into  existence.  There  ought, 
doubtless,  to  be  a greater  reciprocity  of  confidence 
between  masters  and  men;  and  I,  for  one,  should 
consider  it  a calamity  greatly  to  be  deplored  if 
either  party  were  obliged  to  succumb  to  the 
superior  obstinacy  or  power  of  endurance  of  the 
other. 

And  now,  turning  fj'om  matters  loore  public 
interest,  1 should  like  to  say  c.  word  or  two  about 
ourselves.  We  have  been  congratulating  each 


still  we  cannot  but  think,  when  we  hoar  so  much, 
on  the  one  side,  of  the  rights  of  labour  and  the 
duty  of  capital,  that  great  as  are  the  responsibili- 
ties' of  capital  and  its  liability  to  abuse,  its  privi- 
leges and  rights  must  be  somewhat  in  proportion, 
and  that  its  possessors  are  perfectly  justified  in 
taking  measures  fur  its  protection  against  the 
effects  of  tyranny  and  extortion,  from  whatever 
quarter  they  may  come. 

I One  of  the  early  manifestoes  issued  by  the  Con- 
Iference,  alluding  to  the  workmen,  says, — “The 

' disposal  of  their  own  industry  is  a sacred  and 

the  events  of  the  year.  The  JIanchostcr  Assize  ! indisputable  right.  This  right  they  have  exor- 
Cuurts,  Spurgeon’s  Tabernacle,  and  other  intended  cised,  and  they  have  done  no  more.  The 
huildiiigs  have  called  for  the  display  of  consider-  ' men  have  said  to  their  employers,  “ We  con- 
able  tident,  while  Kuglishmcn  have  carried  off  scientiously  consider  our  time  and  labour  worth 
prizes  iu  competition  for  a theatre  at  Tlio  Janeiro.  5.s.  6d.  per  working  day  of  nine  hours  : this  would 
The  Foreign  Office  question  still  drags  its  slow  leave  you  a fair  profit,  and  we  will  not  sell  it  to 
length  along.  I took  occasion  to  remark  last  you  at  the  rate  of  ten  hours  for  5s.  Gd.”  The 

that  the  battle  of  the  stales  seemed  likely  to  masters  having  refused  to  purchase  the  men’s  ; other  aud  everybody  else  almost,  1 dure  say, 
be  prolonged  and  doubtful  in  its  issue,  atul  so  it  time  and  labour  at  these  terms,  tlie  latter  have  on  the  prospect  of  our  coming  to  this 

hae.p'oved.  The  last  phase  of  the  affnir  is  re-  declined  to  sell  any  more  of  their  labour  and  time  , building,  and  on  our  having -come  at  last,  and 
portixl  to  be  that  Mr.  Scott,  who  has  been  at  the  rate  of  os.  Gd.  per  ten  hours  ” (this,  by  tbe  , having  repeated  tbe  history  of  bow  we  got  here, 
appointed  to  carry  out  the  work,  is  to  erect  an  way,  seems  virtually  to  abandon  the  nine-hours  | so  often,  that  I think  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  any 
Ittflidii  building  on  his  Gothic  plan;  and  yet  it  is  mo'veraent,  and  make  the  strike  a mere  question  more  on  the  subject;  and  1 will  take  it  for 
still  doubtful  if  we  shall  ever  see  how  suecossfully  of  wage)  ; but  the  manifesto  goes  on  : — “ The  men  ^ granted  we  have  done  the  best  we  could.  But 
ho  can  cope  with  this  difficulty.  In  fact,  the  have  also,  as  thov  have  a legal  right  to  do,  advised  ^ on  the  opening;  of  this,  the  first  session  in  the 
several  abettors  of  the  rival  styles  seem  deter-  their  follow-workmen  to  take  tlie  same  course : * * , new  building,  it  would  seem  proper  for  me  to- 
mined  to  fight  it  out  to  the  death,  and  the  ad- ' for  refusing  to  sell  their  labour  for  less  than  they  ' state  what  are  my  own  impressions  of  the  aim 
mirers  of  English  architecture  claim  for  it  such  believe  it  Ls  worth,  for  exercising  a right  more  and  object  of  our  association,  both  for  the  sake  of 
unlimited  pnwer  of  adaptability,  to  all  places  and  sacred  and  indisputable  in  our  country  and  in  our  recalling  them  to  the  mind  of  our  own  members, 
all  circumstances,  that  it  may  be,  after  all,  that  time  than  in  any  other,  they  have  been  over- ' and  of  giving  some  reason  to  those  who  have  not 
•we  shall  get  a Classic  building  with  a Gothic  in-  whelmed  with  abuse,  and  charged  -with  con-  yet  joined  us  why  we  appear  before  the  public  at 
tcrior.  Much  has  been  said  about  a certain  depu- ' spiracy.”  “ This,”  says  Mr.  Potter  (by  oreZer  of  the  ' all. 

tation  which  waited  oq  the  Premier  to  express  Conference),  “is  the  workmen’s  case,  the  simple!  It  will,  doubtless,  be  generally  conceded  that- 
their- opinion  on  the  style  that  should  be  adopted,  and  unvarnished  truth.”  It  may  be  so;  but  is  it  ^ thei-e  should^  be  some  body— perhaps  a corporate 
the  one  side  stigmatizing  it  as  an  unprofessional  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth  ? and  one — of  an  influential  character,  and  composed 
and  unfriendly  proceeding,  — the  other  depre- ' would  it  not  have  been  better  for  the  workmen, ' of  men  of  standing  and  experience,  who  could 
eating  any  inference  of  a personal  nature,  and  and  more  candid  to  the  public,  if  in  nianipulut- ' represent  officially  the  profession  at  large,  and 
protesting  that  everything  was  done  in  praise- ' ing  their  case  the  Conference  had  given  a little  who  would  be  iu  a position  to  take  such  steps  a^ 
worthy  anxiety  for  the  public  benefit.  It  strikes  ' varnish  to  the  truth  ? Then  perhaps  would  have  might  be  thought  desirable  for  the  interests  of 
me,  however,  that  the  object  of  the  deputation,  to  appeared  on  the  surface  those  finer  lines  and  the  general  body;  and  to  my  own  mind 
bo  good  for  anything,  ought  to  have  been  entirely  ' markings  which  are  of  no  less  importance  in  ' Institute  of  British  Architects  ” seems  to  be  the- 
of  a personal  ciiar.icter.  Granting  Classic  to  be  the  rightly  estimating  the  value  and  beauty  of  the  only  one  in  the  position  among  ourselves  capable- 
most  appropriate  fur  the  purpose,  as  contended  for  material,  than  tljose  of  a coarser  nature,  which  of  so  acting:  its  efficiency  and  the  value  of  its 
by  the  deputation,  surely  the  nation  has  a right ' first  catch  the  unpractised  eye  in  looking  on  it  in  | representative  element  might,  no  doubt,  be  con- 
to  rct]uest  that  the  w’or'k  be  carried  out  by  the  ' the  unTarnishedsimplicity  ofits  natural  state.  For, ' siderably  increased  ; but  1 wish  to  avoid  any  dis^ 
most  skilful  man  in  that  particular  branch,  I passing  by  the  fallacious  principle  shadowed  forth,  cussion  on  what  goes  forward  in  “ another  place  ; 
and  not  by  one  whose  known  predilections,  I that  the  wages  of  the  workmen  should  be  regu- 1 and  I only  mention  the  subject  in  order  to  correct 

' - ■ ....  .......  ....  ......  . t-..; r 1 which  occasionally  gets  abroad,  tbat- 

■ ■ ■ ' ' ' f young 

a policy 

the- proces.s  seems  somewh.it  analogous  to  that  of' supposed  to  have  been  given,  by  those  workmen  ' in  direct  antagonism  to  the  Institute.  Nothing 
a man  going  to  an  eminent  homeopathic  physician  j who  had  struck,  to  their  fellows,  and  a.ssuniing  c.au  be  more  erroneous  than  the  supposition, 
and  persisting  on  being  treated  for  his  disease ! many  believed  the  wages  were  too  low  and  the  Those  who  are  acquainted  with  us  know  that  our 
allopathicaUv.  He  may  get  cured,  no  doubt,  and  ; hours  too  lung,  and  were  desirous  also  of  taking  intention  and  object  are  to  afford  certain  facilities 
Lis  friend,  while  protesting  against  his  responsi- [ the  same  course  of  ceasing  to  work  for  these  wages,  for  study  to  the  younger  members,  and  to  be  the 
biUty.  may  be  glad  to  take  his  fee;  hut  one  | —wlmt  was  the  meaning  of  a notice  issued  to  the  | me.ins  of  communication  between  the  profession 
v.'Quld  think  it  had  been  much  more  satisfactory  j effect  that  the  workmen  of  any  firm  striking  aud  all  those  interested  in  architecture  and^  its- 
to  luive  applied  at  once  to  a plivsician  who  bad  without  permission  would  not  be  entitled  to  the  ^ kindred  pursuits,  and  that  our  present  constitu- 
made  that  course  his  particular  study.  And.  there-  allowance  ? by  order  of  the  Conference,  thus  tion  is  b.ased  oa  the  most  free  and  liberal  princi- 
fove,  while  my  own  predilection  is  decidedly  in  compelling  men  to  work  for  w.ages  they  consider  ' pies : we  have  no  “ bones,”  and  no  tickets  ^ of 

■ • ‘ ■ ' too  low,  and  obliging  tl)em  to  contribute  from  ' admi.«sion  arc  required  to  our  discussions,  which 

their  already  inadequate  source  for  the  maiiite- j are  open  to  everybody:  our  members,  who  cora- 
nance  of  those  who  might  as  well  be  at  work  as  ' prise  several  Fellows  and  Associates  of  the  Insti- 
they.  Again  ; as  to  the  way  it  was  attempted  to  tute,  besides  independent  members  of  the  profes- 
attack  the  masters  in  detail,  and  tlius  compel  ! sion,  students  and  amateurs,  have  equal  rights, 
them  indirectly  to  contribute  to  their  own  dis- ' and  each  one,  without  di.stiiiction,  is  allowed  not 
comfituro.  However  legal  the  right  may  be,  I only  to  take  part  in  discussion  at  the  ordinary 
surely  it  i.s  neither  sacred  nor  iiulisputabU* : it  is  ' meetings,  to  vote  for  officers  and  on  the  general 
certainly  tyrannical  and  un-English ; and  we  can-  ' business  of  the  society,  but  also  is  eligible  to  be- 
not  wonder  at  the  masters  having  combined  in  an  ' come  a member  of  the  managing  committee;  and 
attempt  to  strike  at  the  root  of  the  whole  system.  ( therefore  any  idea  that  we  are  in  a posiliou  to  set 
It  would  be  well  if  the  relations  of  masters  and  J our.?elves  up  to  dictate  to  the  profession  at  large 
workmen  could  be  clearly  defined  on  a broad  and  is  founded  on  fallacious  premises.  W hat  we  claim 
liberal  ba.sis;  hut  it  is  just  these  very  so-called  for  our  Association,  and  what,  to  a great  extent 
indisputable  rights  we  hear  so  much  about  that  | we  believe  to  Lave  been  carried  out,  is  that,  by  its- 
are  the  real  cause  of  the  di.spute.  Suppose  a ^ class  of  design,  the  papers  which  are  read  at  the 
doctor,  in  the  exercise  of  his  inilisput.able  rights,  lordinary  meeting.«,  and  by  other  means,  it  affords- 
refused  to  attend  a patient  without  payment  of  a ' greater  facilities  for  self-education  and  the  acqui- 
largc  fee,  and  the  patient  in  the  exercise  of  the  j sition  of  information  to  its  members  than  are  to 
same  privilege  refuse  to  employ  him:  the  patient ' . fn..f 


fr.your  of  the  Gothic  view  of  the  question, — and  I 
desire  to  give  the  deputation  all  the  credit  for  not 
wishing  to  deprive  Mr.  Scott  of  the  job,— I think, 
they  would  have  done  the  state  more  service,  and 
acquired  greater  credit  for  themselves,  if,  after 
haiMling  in  a presentation  copy  of  Weule’s  llndi- 
ineixtiiry  Treatise  on  Architecture,  they  had 
advanced  their  own  opinions  as  to  the  p.irticular 
ttyle,  and  suggested  that  either  by  competition  or 
•ouie  other  mode  the  best  roan  for  the  purpose 
ihoukl  he  selected  and  called  in ; at  the  same 
time  expressing  their  conviction  that  if,  Mr.  Scott 
were  retained,  he  should  he  allowi-d  to  carry  out 
what  he  considered  the  best  adapted  for  the  re- 
quirements ; so  that,  while  the  whole  responsibility 
of  any  failure  or  disatisfaetion  hereafter  would 
rest  with  him  alone,  he  might,  if  fairly  entitled  to 
it,  secure  for  himself  all  the  honour  of  a successi'nl 
ssuu. 

One  occurrence  has  taken  place  since  wo 
last  met,  which  has  shed  a gloom  on  most  of  our 
undertakings,  more  especially  as  regards  tin 
metropolis, — I mean  the  unfortunate  disagreement 
between  the  mosters  and  men  in  the  building 
trade.  I scarcely  think  this  the  proper  place  for 
dl^cu.-^sing  the  merits,  or  rather  the  demerits,  of  the 
strike  and  lock-out,  as  the  question  has  in  so  many 
places  been  si'tcd;  but  I should  hardly  be  right 
in  neglecting  the  opportunity  for  a p.assing 
allusion  to  a subject  which,  in  its  efi’ects  on  labour 
and  capital,  and  increased  cost  of  building,  is  cal- 
culated so  nearly  to  afi'ect  ourselves  in  a profes- 
Bicmal  point  of  view. 

We  are  none  of  us  bricklayers  or  labourers,  and 
many  of  us  are  annoyed  because  iioport:int  work' 
are  delayed,  and  In  a great  mea.snre  our  interests, 
as  well  as. our  feelings  and  prejudices,  are  enlisted 
on. the  side  of  capital ; and  it  is  therefore,  perhaps, 
difficult  for  us. to  look,  on  with  an  impartial  eye  : 


dies,  the  country  perhaps  snU’ers  an  irreparable 
loss,  or  a family  is  deprived  ofits  chief  mainstay. 
Surely  some  one  must  be  to  blame ; hut  has  not 
each  had  his  right  ? May  we  not  find  a solu- 
tion to  the  question  in  the  fact,  that  each  sacred 
and  indisputable  right  is  invariably  accompanied 
by  a corresponding  duty,  equally  sacred  and  indis- 
putable, from  which  it  is  in.separahle,  and  without 
which  it  cannot  exist  at  all.  And  is  not  this  the 
case  with  the  builders  and  their  workmen,  one 
which  in  its  very  nature  and  circumstances  cannot 
be  adjusted  on  the  hare  rights  of  the  resjiective 
parties  without  some  compromise  or  mutual  confi- 
dence ? 

We  all  know  bow  difficult  it  is  clearly  to  mark 
out  our  line  of  duty  and  strictly  to  adhere  to  it, 
ami  the  danger  of  being  led  away  from  the  right, 
and  the  almost  inevitable  certainty  of  their  being 
wrong  on  both  sides.  Each  party  has  tried  its 


be  met  with  elsewhere;  that  it  is  the  collector 
and  exponent  of  the  views  and  opinions  princi- 
pally^ of  the  younger  members  of  the  profession^ 
and  of  those  among  the  public  who  take  au  inte- 
rest in  the  progress  and  weli’are  of  our  art;  that 
the  committee  do  their  best  in  bringing  into 
notice  these  opinions;  and,  as  far  as  they  can  give- 
them  practical  efiVet,  some  of  our  experiments 
have  met  with  signal  success,  while  other  prin- 
ciples enunciated  have,  we  must  confess,  signally 
failed  in  practice.  Some  may  be  because  they- 
were  radically  wrong  in  theory;  others,  perhaps, 
bc&uise  the  time  has  not  yet  arrived  for  them  to 
l)e  appreciated ; but  we  are  not  discouraged  in 
this.  V\'e  look  upon  our  failures  as  being  almost- 
as  useful  in  their  way  as  our  snccessi  s.  We  bave- 
a coutinual  acces.sion  of  new  and  younger  mem- 
bers, and  we  are  sure  that  if  there  is  anything 
good  iu  onr  theories,  they  will  soon  be  revived, 
and  with  Improved  applications  of  them  'will 
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ultimately  be  brought  to  bear  fur  the  general 
benefit. 

The  foundation  of  our  association  itself  was  tlie 
result  of  a series  of  experiments.  Various  forms 
of  constitution  were  tried,  until  at  length  the  one 
was  decided  on  which  has  now  for  years  in  prin- 
ciple remained  intact.  We  all  of  course  need  re- 
form, and  I hope  that  from  time  to  time,  as 
necessity  or  occasion  require,  modifications  will  be 
introduced  to  extend  our  usefulness  as  far  as  pos- 
sible j bub  I do  trust  that  our  main  distinguish- 
ing feature — that  of  treating  all  our  members  on 
an  equality, — will  never  be  interfured  with  ; fur  I 
believe  that  a society  founded  on  similar  princi- 
ples to  our  own  is  a uatnr.al  consequence  of  the 
present  state  of  public  opinion  and  education  j and 
though,  like  all  other  societies,  we  have  had  our 
periodical  depressions  and  elevations,  I think  1 
now  see  before  us  a useful  future.  And  1 would 
most  strongly  urge  on  our  younger  friends  of  the 
profession  the  advantage  of  such  a society  as  we 
claim  to  be;  fur,  besides  affording  them  opportu- 
nities for  study  in  our  class  of  design,  and  tlie  ex- 
pression of  their  own  opinions  on  all  subjects, 
the  more  we  increase  our  number  of  members  the 
better  shall  we  be  able  to  express  the  views  of  the 
whole  body,  and  the  greater  will  be  the  chance  of 
•seeing  them  carried  out  in  a practical  manner. 
Thus,  then,  gentlemen,  I have  feebly  endeavoured  , 
to  touch  upon  two  or  three  subjects  which  I think 
may  be  considered  somewhat  interesting,  as  well 
as  imporl  ant.  Each  of  them  fairly  deserves  a paper 
to  itself ; but  I have  chosen  rather  to  treat  of  them 
in  this  way  that  we  may  have  the  opportunity  of 
hearing  the  opinions  and  having  the  advice  of 
those  friends  who  are  here  to-night.  I will, 
therefore,  leave  the  subjects  in  your  hand's,  feeling 
sure  that  we  shall  all  work  together  cheerfully 
for  the  objects  we  have  in  view,  looking  back  on 
what  wo  have  done  but  as  an  earnest  of  what  %ve 
have  to  do,  and  rememhoririg  always  that,  if  our 
progress  is  slow,  it  but  marks  the  necessity  of 
greater  exertion  on  our  part,  without  which  no 
success  worth  the  seeking  was  ever  attained. 

Mr.  Edward  Hall  observed  that  street  architecture,  the 
New  Foreign  Office,  and  the  strike,  all  of  which  had  been 
referred  to  in  the  very  excellent  address  of  Mr.  Penfolci 
were  in  themselves  sufficient  for  several  nights’ discus- 
sion. It  seemed  to  him  tiiat  the  latter  subject  had  been 
vcrymiicli  nii-understood  by  a portion  of  the  press  and 
the  public.  With  regard  to  style  as  involved  in  the  New 
Foreign  Office,  lie  was  of  opinion  that  the  dcjiutation  to 
Lord  Palmerston  \^as  a very  proper  proceeding,  and  he 
did  not  think  it  was  to  be  considered  either  as  a reflection 
upon  any  pariicular  branch  of  the  profession,  or  to  have 
originated  in  any  private  feeling.  He  certainly  would 
have  been  glad  to  have  seen  the  particu’ar  interests  in- 
volved in  the  llrst  premiated  design  for  the  New  Foreign 
Office  represented  on  that  occasion,  but  he  was  of 
opinion  that  the  object  of  the  deputation  was  a good 
one,  He  believed  that  other  styles  us  well  as  Gothic 
might  be  made  the  expression  of  good  art  in  arch! 
lecture,  but  it  seemed  to  him  to  be  of  importance  that 
they  should  choose  a style  which  would  be  tlie  soonest 
appreciated  by  the  public,  and  which  should  become  the 
style  of  the  day;  for,  without  public  appreciation,  they 
could  achieve  no  real  success.  It  appeared  to  him  that  in 
looking  round  tl,e  streets  of  tlie  meiropolis  we  could  not 
fail  to  be  struck  hy  the  fact  that  our  style,  whatever  it 
might  he,  was  not  Gothic.  All  who  studied  architecture 
in  a catholic  spirit,  must  feel  that  good  art  -was  capable 
of  being  expressed  even  in  the  architecture  of  our 
ordinary  streets.  He  would  be  sorrj’  to  be  considered  an 
opponent  to  Gothic  architecture ; for,  whatever  might  he 
the  style  of  the  future,  it  would  be  largely  indebted  to 
the  Gothic.  With  regard  to  the  Association,  whose 
opening  session  they  were  met  to  inaugurate,  it  afforded 
him  great  pleasure  to  witness  its  success.  lie  considered 
that  the  profe'sion  was  deeidy  indebted  to  it.  and  he 
hoped  it  would  go  on  progres-ing  in  usefulness  to  its 
members,  and  in  elevation  of  their  art.  | 

Mr.  Kerr  also  expressed  the  gratification  he  felt  at  tlie  ; 
progress  which  the  Association  had  made,  and  at  the 
favourable  pro>pects  before  it.  He  did  not  wish  to  refer 
to  tiie  que-tion  of  the  deputation  to  Lord  Palmerston  on 
the  suliject  of  tlie  new  Foreign  Office,  and  he  shoiiM, 
therefore,  dismiss  tlie  matter  by  saying  that  very  few  of 
the  gentlemen  present,  wliatcver  might  be  their  impres- 
sions, were  aware  of  the  pressing  circumstances  under 
whicli  the  deput.ition  went  before  the  Prime  Minister. 
Not  that  there  was  anything  to  conceal,  but  there  were 
matters  of  peraotial  delicacy  involved  which  made  it  diffi- 
cult for  the  deputation  to  bring  their  minds  to  a certain 
course  of  action.  There  was  a cert.aiii  duty  which  they 
saw  before  them,  and  it  was  difficult  for  them  to  know- 
how to  perform  it,  and,  therefore,  their  motives  might 
have  been  misunderstood.  With  regard  to  the  strike,  he 
thought  the  more  the  architects  kept  out  of  tliat  difficult 
metaphysical  question  the  better.  But  with  respect  to 
the  position  and  prospects  of  the  .\S8ociatioii,  tliey  might 
all  speiik  imre-ervcdly.  When  he  s-aw  so  large  a number 
of  ynimg  men  a-sembled  that  night,  it  reminded  him  o» 
the  priiici|ile  he  had  maintained  in  the  other  room,  -that 
the  Arcliitecturul  Association  must  be  considered  essen- 
tially an  institution  of  young  men.  It  had  been  estab- 
lished  by  ynung  men.  and,  with  le  v exceptions,  they  had 
been  its  main  stay.  The  education  of  young  men  for  the 
profession  of  an  architect  in  the  present  day  was  no 
trifling  maticr.  In  a country  like  ours  we  found  science 
progres-ing  with  rapid  strides  as  regards  solid  progress. 
To  keep  pace  with  it  cducaiioii  required  similar  progress, 
and  he  was  sorry  to  say  he  found  no  real  steps  taken  to 
convert  the  (iresent  desultory  system  of  education  into  a 
scientuio  and  systematic  course  of  instruclion.  It  was 
considered  that  this  latter  desideratum  might  be  accom- 
plisherl  by  a sucii  ty  for  mutual  instruction.  This  alone 
was  a sure  indication  of  educational  progress,  and  he 
mgaidcd  the  prosper. ty  of  the  Architectural  Association 


for  so  many  years  as  a sign  that  architectural  education 
required  a guild  of  young  men  to  help  each  other  to  mu- 
tual improvement.  Ttie  reading  of  papers  was  a valuabl? 
means  of  imparting  iiifurmatioii,  and  the  class  of  design 
was  also  an  important  aid  in  the  process  of  self  culture. 
He  hoped  that  feature  in  the  Association  would  be  sup- 
ported, for  many  cif  the  sketches  exhibited  on  the  screen 
that  evening,  although  not  showy,  were  remarkably  good 
and  highly  creditable  to  the  class  ofdesign.  lie  was  happy 
to  see  that  a prize  was  to  he  awarded  fur  the  best  series  of 
sketches,  but  he  would  be  glad  to  know  what  it  was  to 
consist  of,— whether  books,  ami,  if  so,  to  what  amount. 

Mr.  Penfold  said  that  the  prize  was  to  be  in  books,  but 
that  the  commiltee  had  not  yet  decided  the  amount. 

Mr.  Kerr,  in  continuation,  ob-ervedthat, in  his  opinion, 
the  free  liand  drawing  of  sculptural  subjects  would  mate- 
rially contribute  to  the  development  of  the  student’s 
power;  and,  as  be  would  be  glad  to  see  a prize  given  for 
the  best  drawing  of  that  descripti.ui,  lie  would  be  liappy, 
either  in  conjunction  with  another  or  alone,  to  he  at  the 
expense  of  such  prize.  Referring  to  the  style  of  the  pre- 
sent day,  he  thought  it  was  a mistake  to  decry  “ the 
bastard  style  of  the  nineteenth  century.”  To  his  think- 
ing it  presented  a higlier  development  of  intellect  than 
the  world  had  over  seen  before,  and  he  could  nut  sub- 
scribe  to  the  opinion  that  it  was  in  the  barbarous  condi- 
tion in  which  it  wa.s  represented  to  be.  On  the  contrary, 
he  believed  tliat  the  time  would  come  wlien  it  would  be 
recognized.  With  regard  to  the  styles  which  students 
ought  to  follow,  there  were  two  styles  which  formed  the 
divisions  of  the  subject— the  Picturei-que  and  the  Cla-ssicai; 
the  latter  not  precisely  the  Greek  or  the,  Roman,  hut  that 
of  which  the  Greek  and  the  Roman  formed  tlie  first  hi.s- 
torical  examples.  For  liis  own  part,  he  was  free  to  ailmit 
that  he  was  not  a person  of  very  picturesque  mind.  His 
sympathies  were  mostly  with  classical  compositions, 
although  he  was  not  insensible  to  the  beaiiiies  of  the 
picture<que.  Tlie  progress  of  style  and  architecture,  not 
only  in  Lonrlon,  but  ail  over  the  country,  was  marvellous, 
and  he  believed  the  time  was  not  very  far  distant  when 
that  progress  would  be  appreciated  by  tiie  public.  In 
forming  tlieir  opinions  upon  style,  he  would  recommend 
them  nut  to  pay' attention  to  the  canons  of  Ruskin  or 
Denison,  or  the  class  of  amateur  writers  upon  art,  but  to 
go  for  their  opinions  to  men  who  had  passed  their  lives  in 
the  profession,  whose  experience  was  great,  and  who  liad 
attained  a position  which  nothing  but  a profound  know- 
ledge of  and  attaclimeiit  to  art  could  have  given  them. 

Mr.  Billings  admitted  that  he  was  an  admirer  of  the 
picturesque,  and  was  therefore  willing  to  exhibit  himself 
as  such.  He  was  prepared  to  vindicate  picture.squc  archi- 
tecture as  that  which  was  most  suitable  to  the  climate  in 
which  we  lived.  Classical  buildings  were,  no  doubt, 
appropriate  in  the  countries  wlici-e  they  were  first  raised. 
In  Italy  and  Greece,  the  air  was  warm  and  the  atmo 
sphere  pure;  but  Classical  buihling.s  would  not  do  in  a 
climate  wlicre  the  alternations  of  heat  and  cold  were  so 
sudden  as  in  ours.  In  warm  climates,  the  roofs  were  flat ; 
but  here,  wlierc  the  roofs  must  be  constructed  so  as  to 
throw  off  the  snow,  the  same  style  of  architecture  could 
not  he  adopted.  The  Classical  was  the  style  for  shade, 
therefore  it  was  that  the  imildings  were  horizontal;  and 
for  the  opposite  reason  buildings  in  cold  climates  were 
in  the  vertical  style.  With  regard  to  the  strike  which  had 
been  referred  to  in  the  address  of  Mr.  Penfold,  it  appeared 
to  him  that  between  masters  and  men  there  was  one  uni- 
versal law  which  never  could  be  got  rid  of, — and  that  was 
the  question  of  supply  and  demand.  For  his  part  he 
could  not  understand  what  the  men  meant  by  striking ; 
but  he  would  say,  “ Let  them  strike  if  tliey  like,  for 
labour  is  free;  bur,  in  the  end,  the  law  of  demand  and 
supply  will  set  matters  riglit  ” On  a late  occasion  he 
found  his  men  singing  the  hundredth  Psalm  at  ten  o’clock 
in  the  morning;  and,  wtien  he  asked  what  on  earth  they 
were  doing,  they  said  they  were  ” worshipping,”  His 
reply  was,  “Then  I will  thank  y;ou  not  to  wor.-hip  at  the 
e.xpeiise  of  my  employer.”  Depend  upon  it  that,  when 
there  was  an  excess  of  work,  wages  would  rise  of  tliem- 
selves',  and  that,  wlien  work  was  slack,  wnges  would  (all. 
He  hoped,  therefore,  that  the  strike  would  be  allowed  to 
settle  itself ; for,  as  Sure  as  the  sun  rose,  \i  hen  the  demand 
came,  wages  would  rise  without  the  intervention  of 
strikes.  Then,  with  regard  to  the  Nine  Hours  movement, 
he  confessed  he  could  not  see  that  the  demand  was  baseii 
on  any  fair  and  intelligible  principle.  Everybody  would 
be  glad  to  work  only  nine  hours  if  lie  could  ; but  liow 
was  it  to  be  done?  For  his  own  part,  he  often  found 
that  he  had  his  work  to  begin  wlien  other  people  had 
finished,  bnt  he  could  not  help  it.  But,  if  nine  hours  were  . 
cunce.led,  what  gunruutec  would  there  be  that  the  demand 
I would  stop  there?  for  the  next  application  might  befor  eight 
j hours,  and  then  for  seven  hours,  until  at  lenglh  people 
I would  be  coming  for  wages  without  doing  any  work  at 
all.  With  reference  to  the  deputation  to  Lord  Palmerston, 
he  regarded  it  as  all  “bosh;”  but  he  confessed  lie  had 
learned  with  astonishment  that  Mr.  Scott  was  making  a 
design  for  a New  Foreign  Office  in  the  Italian  style,  in 
opposition  to  the  gentlemen  who  had  competed  for  the 
prize  and  had  won  it.  It  showed  that  the  age  of  patronage 
had  not  gone  by ; and  lie  trusicd.  for  the  honour  of  the 
profession  of  which  they  were  all  members,  that  the  re- 
port was  not  true. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Smith  observed  that  it  might  be  useful  in 
the  cow>ider.ition  of  styles  to  ascertain  wliat  governed 
style  in  bygone  timei.  Tne  Greeks  had  marble  quarries 
close  to  their  public  builuhigs,  and  they  had  machinery 
by  which  they  could  raise  great  blocks  of  stone:  so  also 
in  Rome  ; and  it  was  but  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the 
facility  for  procuring  and  workit  g the  stone  had  an  im- 
portant bearing  upon  the  ."tyle  of  architecture  stlecled  in 
these  countries.  But,  in  England  ami  other  countries  in 
tlie  north  of  Europe,  the  roads  were  in  former  tunes  so 
bad,  that  it  wi  ukl  have  been  impossible  to  carry  any  large 
blocks  of  stone  to  the  sites  upon  which  public  hiiihlimrs 
were  to  be  raised.  Not  a very  long  time  ago,  the  mad 
between  Purtsinouth  and  Windsor  was  so  bad,  that  the 
journey  occupied  two  days ; anddt  was  upon  record,  that 
a prince  of  tlie  blood  Royal  had  been  twice  upset  in  his 
coach  making  Ids  way  along  the  high  mad,  ami  that,  had 
it  nut  been  for  the  broad  shoulders  of  the  Hampshire 
peasantry,  the  probability  is  that  the  vehicle  could  not 
have  got  on  at  all.  In  many  parts  of  England  tlie  catiic- 
drals  were  evidently  built  of  the  materials  found  on  the 
spot.  Roche  Abbey,  or  Rock  Abbey,  in  Yoikshire,  was  a 
ca-e  in  point,  as  tlie  church  was  built  so  close  to  the 
quarry  as  almost  to  warrant  the  assumption  that  the  for- 
tner  had  been  raised  for  the  purpose  of  using  up  the 
latter.  In  other  places  where  the  facilities  of  getting 
stone  were  few,  it  was  ciiriuus  to  observe  the  maiiner  in 
which  every  p-article  of  stone  had  been  used  up  in  the  pro- 
cess of  bunding,  until  even  the  fine  eldii  is  were  broken  up, 
and  ground  into  powder  to  make  cement. 


On  thanks  being  voted  to  the  President,  he  said  the 
Association  was  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Kerr  for  his  liberal 
proposal  to  assist  in  the  foundation  of  a prize  for  the  best 
drawing  from  sculptural  subjects.  As  Mr.  Kctr  liad 
stated  that  he  would  be  glad  to  be  associated  with  some 
member  of  the  Association  in  this  object,  he  (Mr.  Pen- 
fold) would  be  very  happy  to  join  him. 


MASTERS  A^^D  WORKMEN. 

A PLAN  to  prevent  antagonistic  feeling 
between  employers  and  employed,  resulting  in 
that  bane  to  all — strikes  and  lock-outs — is  thus 
proposed  by  a correspondent  under  the  signature 
of  “ Vincit  Omnia  Veritas.”  The  plan,  he  Says, 
has  been  tried  and  with  considerable  success. 

In  recognition  of  meritorious  services,  con- 
sidered with  reference  either  to  conduct  or  skill 
in  the  employed,  a boon  is  given  of  a premium 
above  bis  wages,  progressively  increasing  in 
amount  for  a specified  period,  afterwards  conti- 
nued at  the  maximum  during  continuance  of 
Service,  the  scale  of  premium  being  at  the  rate  of 
one  penny  per  week  per  month  per  pouifd  of 
wages,  as  illustrated  in  the  following  example  : — 
A,  receiving  1^.  wcelcly  wages,  has  placed  to 
his  credit  at  the  end  of  the  first  four  weeks, 
or  lunar  month,  the  sum  of  4d.  j at  the  end 
of  tlie  second  month,  8d.  (in  addition) ; and 
so  on  to  the  thirtieth  month,  when  the  pre- 
iniiiin  reaches  its  maximum.  The  employed  is 
paid  in  money  only  a moiety  of  the  amount-placed 
to  his  credit  at  the  termination  of  each  year,  the 
weekly  amounts  being  regularly  paid  over  to  re- 
sponsible trusts,  the  other  moiety  being  invested  for 
the  benefit  of  his  family  at  his  death,  in  a policy  of 
insurance  under  special  arrangements.  For  a 
service  of  less  duration  than  a year,  the  whole 
amount  of  premium  to  credit  is  paid  in  money 
with  a document  of  value  to  the  employed. 
Facilities  are  likewise  given  for  securing  pro- 
vision ill  case  of  sickness  or  casualty,  and  for 
rendering  assistance  to  approved  benefit  societies 
wliich  already  exist,  or  may  hereafter  be  esta- 
blished. Casual  acts  of  misconduct  receive  salu- 
tary chocks  on  the  credited  boon. 

A union  of  interests  is  thus  cemented  between 
employer  and  employed,  which  acquires  force  'with 
the  progress  of  time : the  master  will  find  he  is 
better  served,  and  the  working  classes  will  be 
more  contented,  satisfied  with  their  position,  and 
by  the  reflection  that  with  their  industry  and 
prudence  there  is  reared  up  fur  their  families 
a barrier  to  destitution  and  want,  the  spectre 
that  now  haunts  the  future  of  too  mauy,  whom 
neglect  and  improvidence  consign  to  the  lean 
charily  of  parochial  aid. 

The  present  strike,  adds  our  correspondent, 
seeks  to  obtain  eleven  per  cent,  without  any 
return  to  employers.  The  system  carried  out 
and  publicly  oflered  gives  12^  per  cent,  when 
it  is  merited,  with  some,  if  not  a contra,  equiva- 
lent to  the  employer.  The  dogma  of  paying 
all  men  alike  is  of  course  ignored.  Let  every 
encouragement  be  given  to  skill,  perseverance, 
and  atti-utiveness  to  all  employed  in  every  posi- 
tion in  life;  and  on  no  account  should  more  hours 
be  paid  for  than  worked : it  is  better  to  give  a 
higher  rate  per  day  than  to  act  falsely  in  paying 
for  any  one  day’  of  the  week  for  less  number  of 
hours  than  another,  and  as  it  is  desirable  for 
work  to  cease  earlier  one  day  than  another,  let 
lialf  a day  only  be  worked  on  Saturday,  say  for 
the  building  trades  from  6.0  to  11.30;  for  busi- 
ness of  food,  clothing,  or  other  essentials  or  neces- 
saries of  life,  to  close  between  two  and  eight 
o’clock;  and  all  of  tho.se  callings  to  have  their 
relaxation  on  the  Monday  until  ten,  or  from  that 
to  two.  IJy  this  arrangement  labour  would  be 
encouniged;  the  system  will  prove  a national 
good,  and  may  be  a[iplied  throughout  the  Goveru- 
inent,  the  army  and  navy,  every  olliee  and  works, 
making  all  to  have  an  interest  in  the  promotion 
of  national  and  general  well-being. 


ALL  SOULS’  CHURCH,  IIALEY-HILL, 
HALIFA-Y. 

IMl’KOVEMENXS  IN  TUE  TOWN. 

On  Wednesday’,  the  Cliurch  of  all  Souls’,  Haley- 
hill,  built  and  endowed  by  the  munificence  of 
Edw.ird  Akroyd,  esq.  “merchant  and  worsted 
manufacturer,”  was  consecrated.  The  foundation- 
stone  was  laid  on  April  25,  1856,  aiid  the  edifice 
has  been  erected  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  G.  G. 
Scott,  and  i.s  one  of  h’s  best  works. 

The  putting  in  of  tlie  foundations  was  attended 
with  great  ti'ouble  and  diflieulty,  in  consequence 
of  some  old  mines  for  conveying  water  being  met 
with : these  had  to  be  carel'ally  preserved,  so  as 
not  to  obstruct  the  course  of  the  water,  and  the 
ground  hud  consequently  to  be  e.xcavated  round 
them  to  their  full  depth.  -The  tower  foundations 
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are  very  massive,  bemg  13  feet  wide  at  the  base 
and  carried  up  from  a depth  of  20  feet.  They  are 
wholly  composed  of  large  landings  of  rag,  some 
of  which  w’eigh  as  much  as  seven  tons.  All  the 
other  foundations  have,  at  the  bottom,  two 
courses  of  rag-landings.  Minion  or  calcined  clay 
was  mixed  with  the  lime  and  sand,  as  it  was 
found  to  have  the  effect  of  quickly  setting  and 
hardening  the  mortar.  Some  idea  of  the  extent 
may  be  obtained  from  the  fact  that  there  are  2050 
cube  yards  of  foundations. 

The  period  of  the  style  selected  by  the  Archi- 
tect for  All  Souls’  Church  is  that  of  the  latter 
quarter  of  the  13th  century. 

The  plan  of  the  church  is  cruciform  : it  com- 
prises nave  with  aisles  terminated  eastward  by 
transepts,  and  chancel  with  chapels  on  the  north 
and  south  sides.  The  tower  and  spire  are  at  the 
north-west  angle,  and  there  is  a vestry  or  sacristy 
at  the  north-east  corner.  The  length  of  the  nave 
is  87  feet  6 inches,  the  width  54  feet : the  length 
of  the  transepts  is  22  feet  6 inches,  the  width 
18  feet  9 niches ; the  length  of  the  chapels  is 
15  feet,  the  width  17  feet:  the  length  of  the 
chancel  is  37  feet  6 inches,  the  width  24  feet 
3 inches  : the  height  from  the  floor  of  the  nave  to 
the  ridge  of  the  roof  is  65  feet.  The  nave  is 
divided  from  its  aisles  and  from  the  transepts  by 
a bold  arcade  of  five  bays  on  either  side,  supported 
by  piers  quadruple  on  plan,  with  moulded  bases 
and  carved  capitals.  The  mouldings  of  the  arches 
are  very  bold,  and  in  the  spandrils  are  medallions 
with  sculpture. 

Above  the  nave  is  a clerestory  of  fifteen  lights, 
which  has  a continuous  arcade  internally,  sup- 
ported on  shafts  of  Derbyshire  marble.  The 
division  of  each  bay  above  the  nave  arcade  is 
marked  by  a pier,  with  a group  of  shafts  projected 
from  the  clerestory,  the  central  ones  of  which, 
carried  by  carved  stone  corbels,  support  the  prin- 
cipal trusses  of  the  roof.  The  piers  abutting 
against  the  tower  and  transepts  being  wider,  two 
trusses  are  introduced,  which  are  supported  on 
shafts  of  Aberdeen  granite,  with  carved  capitals 
and  continuous  cornices.  The  arcading  against 
the  tower  has  openings  into  the  inner  ringing 
chamber. 

The  easternmost  bays  of  the  nave  arcade  open 
into  the  transepts  which  have  no  clerestory. 
Them  arches,  extending  the  whole  width  of  the 
transepts,  spring  from  a higher  level,  and  are 
carried  up  to  within  a short  distance  of  the  stone 
cornice  supporting  the  nave  roof.  These  arches 
are  carried  by  clustered  shafts  of  polished  granite 
supported  by  carved  stone  corbels. 

The  nave  is  separated  from  the  chancel  by  a 
richly-sculptured  plinth  or  low  wall  of  alabaster, 
surmounted  by  a dwarf  screen  of  ornamental 
iron-work. 

The  chancel  is  approached  from  the  nave 
through  a bold  moulded  archway  springing  from 
the  same  level  as  that  of  the  transept  arches,  but 
extending  higher.  It  is  supported  on  a pier  of 
clustered  shafts,  having  richly-carved  capitals  and 
moulded  bases.  On  the  north  side  of  the  chancel 
arch  is  the  pulpit.  On  the  north  and  south  sides 
of  the  chancel  are  chapels  extending  half  its  length, 
and  opening  into  it  through  double  archways, 
each  supported  by  a circular  granite  pier.  The 
capitals  of  these  piers  are  richly-carved,  and  sup- 
port arches  contained  under  a comprising  arch. 
In  the  spandrils  are  medallions  containing  sculp- 
ture. The  double  archways  are  filled  with  highly 
ornamental  screens  of  wrought  iron,  surmounted 
by  gas  lights.  The  chapels  have  also  each  an 
arch  opening  westward  into  the  transepts. 

On  each  side  of  the  Sacrarium  is  a I'ich  wall 
arcade,  supported  on  Italian  marble  shafts  with 
highly  enriched  capitals  which  carry  foliated 
arches.  The  spandrils  of  these  arches  are  elabo- 
rately carved.  Three  of  the  panels  on  the  south 
side  are  deeply  recessed,  aud  form  the  sedilin. 
A marble  credence-table  is  built  into  the  wall. 

The  church  is  entered  from  the  west  of  the 
nave,  through  a deeply-recessed  doorway,  the 
tympanum  being  filled  with  sculpture.  The 
westernmost  bay  of  the  south  aisle  is  occupied  by 
a noble  porch,  having  internally  an  arcade  of 
three  arches,  two  of  which  are  penetrated  with 
narrow  single-light  trefoil-headed  windows.  It 
has  deeply  recessed  and  highly-enriched  doorways, 
with  carved  capitals  and  mouldings.  The  porch 
has  a continuous  stone  vault,  supported  on  moulded 
ribs.  On  the  north  side  of  the  church  is  a small 
priest’s  doorway,  entering  into  the  transept.  All 
the  doors  are  of  solid  oak,  with  ornamental  iron- 
work. 

The  baptistery  is  formed  under  the  tower : it 
opens  into  the  nave  and  north  aisle  through  two 
arches  of  massive  character.  That  opening  into 
the  nave  is  a double  arch,  the  outer  arch  being  a 


continuation  of  the  nave  arcade,  the  inner  being 
formed  in  the  tower  wall  proper.  The  baptistery 
is  groined  in  stone,  the  groining  being  supported 
upon  granite  shafts,  with  carved  capitals  and 
moulded  bases.  The  centre  of  the  groining  is  per- 
forated with  a w’ell,  through  which  the  bells  are 
hoisted. 

The  height  of  the  tower  and  spire,  from  the 
pavement  line  to  the  highest  point,  is  236  feet. 

The  tower  is  of  four  stages,  and  has  octagonal 
pinnacles  at  its  angles.  It  has  a bold  parapet 
with  deep  carved  cornice  and  corbelling,  which 
supports  small  foliated  arches.  Under  these  the 
bases  of  the  pinnacles  have  detached  shafts  at  the 
angles,  with  carved  capitals  and  cornice.  The 
belfry  stage  has  double  windows  of  two  lights 
each,  which  will  remain  open.  The  belfry  and 
ringing  chamber  are  gained  by  a circular  staircase, 
forming  the  thickness  of  the  wall  and  buttresses 
at  the  north-east  corner  of  the  church. 

The  tower  is  surmounted  by  a spire,  having 
three  heights  of  windows  or  openings  with  gable 
heads : hold  rolls  rnn  up  the  angles  which  are  in- 
tersected by  horizontal  mouldings.  These  divide 
the  spire  into  five  stages,  and  have  between  them 
bands  of  sunk  scolloped  work. 

From  a carved  fitiial,  which  finishes  the  top  of 
the  spire,  rises  the  vane.  It  has  a stem  of  wrought 
iron,  with  a coppar  cross  and  weather-cock,  and 
measures  11  feet  6 inches  to  the  platinum  point 
on  the  cock’s  back.  It  is  fastened  by  a coupling 
screw  to  a rod  of  iron  30  feet  long,  and  I J inch 
in  diameter,  which  is  attached  to  a cross  beam  of 
oak,  built  into  the  spire.  A lightning  conductor, 
of  patent  copper  coil,  | inch  in  diameter,  descends 
from  the  platinum  point. 

The  church,  as  at  present  arranged,  will  accom- 
modate about  800  persons.  The  scats  arc  of 
wainscot : they  are  open,  with  moulded  and  cawed 
ends.  The  fronts  of  the  seats  facing  the  chancel 
have  elaborate  carving  of  rich  geometrical  tracery. 
The  chancel  stalls  and  clergy  seats  are  also  very 
richly  ornamented  with  carved  decoration. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  add  a general  sum- 
mary of  the  materials  used  in  the  construction  of 
the  sacred  edifice.  It  required  400,000  feet  of 
magnesian  limestone  for  the  dressings,  quoins,  itc. 
This  stone  has  been  brought  a distance  of  upwards 
of  fifty  miles,  by  rail  and  horse  conveyance,  fruui 
Steetly  quarries,  near  Worksop,  in  Nottingham- 
shire, the  property  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  and 
is  the  same  limestone  of  which  Doncaster  church 
has  been  rebuilt.  The  quarry  was  one  of  the 
first  and  best  that  was  opened  for  the  new  Houses 
of  Parliament,  and  only  abandoned  on  account  of 
beds  of  stone  being  too  thin  for  the  (lovernment 
purpose.  12,500  superficial  feet  of  ashlar,  8 inches 
on  the  bed,  have  been  reqriired  to  face  the  internal 
walls  of  the  church.  This  stone  has  been  brought 
from  the  quarries  of  Hingby  and  its  neighbour- 
hood. 22.000  superficial  feet  of  quarry-dressed 
wall-stones,  from  quarries  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Halifax,  have  been  used  to  face  the  work  out- 
side. In  the  intermediate  spaces,  between  the 
quoins  and  dressings,  20,000  cubic  yards  of  nibble 
walling,  composed  of  rag  backings  and  lime,  have 
been  used  in  filling  up  solid  the  body  of  the  walls 
throughout;  G,006  cubic  feet  of  local  stone  from 
the  adjoining  quarries,  for  general  purposes;  270 
tons  of  lime;  1,000  tons  of  sand;  11,000  yards 
of  green  slate  from  the  Westmoreland  qu!irrie.s ; 
6,000  cubic  feet  of  pitch  pine ; under  14,000 
superficial  feet  of  boarding ; 700  cubic  feet  of 
English  oak;  110  logs  of  Memel  wainscot;  8 
tons  of  wrought  and  cast  iron ; 15  cvvt.  of  cop- 
per in  dowels;  2,000  feet  of  glass;  20  tons  of 
lead,  &c. 

The  flooring  is  of  Minton’s  tiles.  The  church 
is  heated  upon  a plan  suggested  by  Mr.  Akroyd, 
and  carried  out  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
clerk  of  works,  from  plans  made  by  him.  The 
pipes  and  boiler  were  laid  down  by  Mr.  Ebenezer 
Thornton,  of  Huddersfield.  The  boiler  is  a three- 
flue  saddle  boiler,  patented  by  Mr.  Thornton. 
There  is  iio  chimney,  as  the  smoke  from  the  boiler 
has  been  ingeniously  led  into  the  main  flue  of  the 
works  of  .James  Akroyd  and  Son,  which  passes 
close  to  the  church. 

Between  the  chancel  and  the  nave  is  a rich 
alabaster  plinth,  on  which  is  erected  a screen  of 
liammered  iron,  designed  after  examples  of  early 
French  metal-work.  The  gates  are  composed  of 
rich  scrolls  of  wrought  iron,  of  the  same  conven- 
tional type  as  the  screens,  but,  for  convenience  of 
passage,  are  worked  flat.  The  screens  dividing 
chancel  from  chancel  aisles  are  elaborately  wrought 
and  banded  to  the  marble  shafts:  from  the  centre 
of  each  are  groups  of  gas-lights  rising  out  of  lobes 
of  crystals. 

The  carved  stone-work  in  the  church  is  very 
elaborate.  The  whole  has  been  carried  out  under 


the  superintendence  of  Mr.  J.  Birnie  Philip,,  of 
London. 

The  chancel  ofters  some  very  beautiful  speci- 
mens of  carving.  Throughout  the  work  foliated 
ornament  of  a natural  character  has  been  adhered 
to,  and  the  maple,  ivy,  thorn,  columbine,  marsh- 
mallow, and  other  leaves  peculiar  to  the  climate, 
are  severally  represented. 

The  reredos  is  of  alabaster,  and  is  in  two  stages. 

The  capitals  to  the  piers  are  treated  by  an 
intermixture  of  the  conventional  and  natural 
types ; and  all  label  terminations,  both  inter- 
nally and  externally,  have  alternately  heads  and 
foliage  introduced,  those  of  the  nave  arcading 
being  figures  of  angels  carrying  scrolls. 

Over  the  double  arches  opening  from  the  choir 
into  the  north  and  south  chapels  arc  two  groups 
of  sculpture  in  medallions:  in  that  on  the  south 
side  is  represented  an  angelic  choir,  with  musical 
instruments;  and  in  that  on  the  north,  angels 
singing.  The  space  below  is  filled  np  with 
foliage.  Between  the  nave  arches  are  also  me- 
dallions of  sculpture. 

The  transepts  iiavc  eight  niches,  and  the  cast 
end  four,  filled  with  figures  5 feet  high,  of  the 
Twelve  Apostles. 

The  pulpit  is  of  Caen  stone,  octagonal  in  form, 
and  has  one  side  elongated  to  the  stone  hand-rail 
of  the  staircase  : it  is  supported  upon  an  octagonal 
shaft  of  Devonshire  marble,  with  base  and  carved 
capital  of  Caen  stone.  Small  arches  surround  it 
with  green  and  Italian  marble  shafts,  and  highly- 
enriched  spandrils  of  carved  foliage. 

The  font  is  of  serpentine  marble,  from  the 
works  of  the  Lizard  Serpentine  Marble  Company  : 
it  stands  upon  a pedestal  of  polished  Ab'a'deen- 
granite  in  two  tiers  of  steps. 

Painted  decorations  have  been  carried  out  on 
an  extensive  scale,  under  the  superintendence  of 
xMcssrs.  Clayton  & Kell.  The  roofs  throughout 
the  church  are  richly  decorated,  and  on  the  walls 
are  several  large  compositions.  The  windows 
are  filled  with  stuined  glass  by  the  same  artists, 
and  by  Messrs.  Hardman  & Co.;  and  the  organ 
is  from  tlie  manufactory  of  Messrs.  Forster  & 
Andrews,  of  Hull. 

Tlie  total  cost  of  this  munificent  offering  on 
the  part  of  a worsted  manufacturer  will  probably 
be  little  abort  of  20,000/. 

In  addition  to  Mr.  Ackroyd’s  new  cburch,  many 
important  works  are  now  being  proceeded  with, 
or  have  recently  been  completed,  in  Halifax. 
Foremost  among  these  may  be  mentioned  two  en- 
tirely new  streets,  taken  through  the  heart  of  the 
old  town.  Ou  the  sites  opened  out  by  these  have 
already  been  erected  the  new  Mechanics’  Hall, 
the  Halifax  Joint-Stock  Bank,  and  the  new  Swan 
Hotel ; also  warehouse  buildings,  and  a large 
number  of  other  business  premises,  the  whole  of 
handsome  design,  in  the  Italian  styles  of  archi- 
tecture, and  erected  (with  the  exception  of  the 
Mechanics’  Hall)  at  the  sole  cost  of  John  Cross- 
ley,  Esq.  of  Halifax ; and  all  from  the  designs  and 
under  the  supervision  of  Messrs.  Lockwood  and 
Mawson,  architects,  of  Bradford.  These  streets 
take  the  firm  of : he  letter  ”]"•  intersec- 

tion of  the  two  lines  a handsome  Town  Hall  is 
projected,  from  the  designs  of  Sir  Charles  Barry; 
iiiui  on  Monday  last  the  corporation  authorized 
the  iramediate  commencement  of  this  important 
undertaking. 

Among  recent  works  may  he  named  the  park  at 
Halifax,  laid  out  in  excellent  taste  Irom  the 
designs  of  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  and  presented,  with 
characteristic  liberality,  to  the  people  of  Halifax, 
by  Frank  Crossley,  Esq-  M.P. ; also  the  new  con- 
gregational cburch,  one  of  the  best  buildings 
belonging  to  this  body,  completed  about  a year 
ago,  in  the  Decorated  style,  from  the  designs  of 
Mr.  Joseph  James,  of  London.  The  public  baths 
are  also  recently  completed,  immediately  ad- 
joining the  people’s  park,  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  borough  engineer,  after  plans 
had  been  obtained  in  public  competition  ! 

Among  works  of  a more  private  nature,  com- 
pleted recently, may  be  enumerated  thereallyhand- 
some  mauaioiis  erected  by  the  three  partners  of  the 
leading  business  firm  in  Halifax — Messrs.  John 
Crossley  & Sons,  and  which  have  been  completed 
from  the  pi  ms  respectively  of  Mr.  Smith 
(Parnell  and  Smith),  of  London ; Messrs.  Lock- 
wood  and  Mawson ; aud  of  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  and 
Mr.  Stokes,  of  London. 

Perhaps  no  towni  of  its  size  has  added  to  the 
number  of  its  important  buildings  so  rapidly  as 
the  good  old  town  of  Halifax;  and  when  we  add 
that  the  parish  church  is  undergoing  restoration,, 
and  that  the  railway  station  is  creditable  to  the 
railway  company  and  their  engineer,  it  will  be- 
seen  that  a visit  to  this  place  will  not  be  tbrown. 
awav. 
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( GENERAL  REVIEW  OF  ARCHITECTURAL 
MATTERS. 

XTUERPOOI  ARCinTKCTTJRAL  SOCIEXr. 

The  following  is  the  address  delivered  to  the 
1 Liverpool  Architectural  and  Archaeological  Society, 
: at  the  opening  of  their  twelfth  session,  October 
! by  Rlr.  H.  P.  Horner,  president,  mentioned 

i in  our  last. 


The  opening  of  another  session  of  our  society 
( calls  me,  as  the  occupant  for  a time  of  this  chair, 

1 to  the  pleasing  duty  of  greetiug  you  in  a brief 
I address  on  our  resr\ming  the  occupations  and  dis- 
I cussions  to  which  our  evenings  here  are  devoted. 

Many  of  us,  in  the  interval  since  our  last  ineet- 
1 ing,  have  probably  been  led  by  travel  or  study 
r into  new  paths  of  thought  and  interest,  of  archi- 
tectural, antiquarian,  or  other  special  characters, 

; and  are  thus  fitted  to  add,  by  their  communica- 
I tions,  new  vigour  and  life  to  our  proceedings. 

Some,  perhaps,  among  our  younger  members, 
have  in  this  interval  emerged  from  the  state  of 
pnpilage  into  the  graver  responsibilities  of  more 
advanced  professional  life,  and  feel  it,  I hope,  in- 
cumbent on  them  to  promote  the  more  earnestly 
the  growth  of  knowledge  and  the  spread  of 
interest  in  the  engrossing,  and,  if  worthily  pur- 
sued, elevating  occupation  to  which  they  have 
devoted  themselves.  Let  us  all  in  our  various 
spheres  resolve  to  render  due  help  towards  our 
commou  objects  of  association,  and  our  twelfth 
session  shall  not  fail  at  least  to  equal  in  the  worth 
of  its  fruits  any  which  have  preceded  it. 

In  taking  leave  of  you  in  the  spring,  I ventured 
to  express  a hope  that  our  combined  cultivation 
of  architectural  knowledge  might  be  resumed 
under  better  auspices  for  its  pi'ospects,  as  essen- 
tially an  art  of  pence,  than  at  that  time  existed 
or  promised.  \Ve  may  rejoice  that  to  a great 
extent  this  hope  is  realized,  and  that  though 
political  distractions  still  convulse  those  countries 
in  which  once  the  arts  most  eminently  flourished, 
still  the  sword  of  European  war  is  for  the  present 
sheathed,  and  our  own  country  freed  from  all 
apparent  hazard  of  being  involved  in  those  dire 
collisions  among  civilized  nations  which  are  as 
inimical  to  the  progress  of  the  arts  as,  in  their 
actual  course  at  least,  they  are  to  the  welfare  and 
happiness  of  mankind.  May  tliis  more  happy 
state  of  things  be  prolonged  and  extended,  and 
may  the  rest  aiforded  from  the  late  warlike  aspect 
of  our  continent  be  wisely  used  by  our  own  nation 
and  others  for  the  promotion  of  that  science,  arid 
the  cultivation  of  those  arts  which  arc  the  best 
handmaids  of  true  religion,  in  the  civilization  and 
improvement  of  our  race. 

In  looking  at  the  points  on  which  passing  or 
recently  past  events  boar  with  most  interest  on 
our  special  pursuits,  none  seems  so  prominent  as 
that  which  has  been  called  The  Hattie  of  the  Stj’les. 
In  the  Cabinet,  in  Parliament,  in  the  public  prints, 
in  the  architectural  profession,  and  among  the 
general  public  the  combat  has  been  and  still  is 
waged ; and  the  great  field  of  contest  is  the  space 
of  ground  between  St.  James’s-park  and  Parlia- 
ment-street, to  be  devoted  to  the  purposes  of  new 
government  offices.  The  arguments  advanced  arc 
as  numerous  and  varied  as  the  antagonists;  and 
while  fitness,  association,  combination,  grouping, 
progress  in  art,  light,  comfort,  convenience,  and 
economy  are  weapons  of  aggression  or  defence  on 
either  side,  a large  proportion  of  those  engaged — 
and  soine,  too,  in  very  higli  places — express  their 
opinions  with  not  much  more  definiteness  or  pre- 
cision than  he  who  wrote, — 

“ I do  not  like  thee,  Doctor  Eell— 

The  reason  why  I Ccinnot  tell,— 

But  Ibis  I know,  and  know  full  well, 

I do  jiof  like  thee,  Doctor  Fell." 

In  simple  terms,  an  immense  amount  of  prejudice 
has  place  in  this  contest  on  both  sides  of  the 
question;  and  for  entering  with  any  strong  feeling 
of  interest  into  it  there  is  one  great  difficulty  in 
coming  to  .an  unbiassed  decision.  It  is  very  deli- 
cate ground  for  an  architect  to  tread  upon  at 
present,  and  some  may  feel  that  those  eminent 
members  of  the  profession  who  combined  in  a 
strong  expression  of  concurrence  with  the  dictum 
of  the  prime  minister  were  stepping  farther  than 
can  be  sympathized  with  by  men  who  wish  the 
matter  decided  upon  its  merits,  and  by  the  com- 
munity rather  than  by  the  profession. 

I think,  myself,  that  the  expression  of  an  honest 
conviction  in  the  manner  in  this  c.ase  adopted  is 
not  open  to  serious  objection,  although  in  one 
light  it  may  appear  as  a combination  in  the  pro- 
fession against  one  of  its  most  distinguished  mem- 
bers; still,  as  bearing  on  a question  of  really 
national  moment,  the  private  is  lost  sight  of  in 
the  public  bearing  of  the  proceeding.  Hone  can 


fail,  I think,  to  feel  with  the  enthusiastic,  con- 
sistent, and  laborious  artist  whose  design  is  for 
the  time  the  gage  of  battle,  and  whatever  view 
may  be  taken  of  the  steps  by  which,  under  change 
of  Government,  the  commission  came  into  his 
hands,  all  will  likewise  feel  that  all  th.at  talent 
and  energy  could  accomplish  would  be  devoted  to 
render  the  work,  in  its  special  style,  worthy  of  the 
country  and  of  the  occasion.  Still  the  question  i.s 
nob  one  of  persons  or  of  feelings,  but  of  art  and 
utility;  and,  to  arrive  at  any  fair  conclusion,  an 
endeavour  must  be  made  to  free  the  mind  from 
all  trammels  of  the  influence  of  eminent  names,  or 
considerations  of  private  interest,  that  the  ques- 
tion may  be  fairly  put — What  style  is  artistically, 
practically,  and  nationally  the  most  suitalde  for 
the  intended  building  ? Each  of  these  bcad.s  will 
include  many  points  for  discussion,  and  if  not 
wearisome  to  you  I will  touch  on  a few  of  them ; 
and  should  you  think  it  worth  while,  I hope  no 
conventional  courtesy  may  stand  in  the  way  of 
your  departing  from  the  commonly-observed  rule 
of  avoiding  discussion  upon  your  President’s 
address. 

Upon  the  question  of  artistic  fitness — these  bear 
the  considerations  of  locality,  as  relates  to  the 
buildings  with  which  a new  one  must  be  grouped ; 
of  site,  as  to  the  degree  in  which  any  style  will  be 
satisfactorily  displayed;  of  association,  as  with 
ancient  or  modern  institutions,  secular  or  higher 
purposes,  business  or  academic  uses,  openness  or 
seclusion;  and  among  many  more,  last,  but  not 
least,  absolute  relative  beauty.  As  respects  the 
question  of  locality,  we  may  maintain,  with 
Sheridan’s  critic,  that  there  is  much  to  be  said  on 
both  sides.  The  Abbey,  and  the  New  Palace,  the 
great  architectural  features  of  the  neighbour- 
hood, are  in  diftereiit  phases  of  the  style  proposed 
by  the  selected  architect.  Whitehall,  the  Treasury 
Buildings,  and  other  minor  ones,  are  of  the  oppos- 
ing horizontal  character ; — what  shall  be  sought  for 
contrast  or  uniformity  ? The  former  is  most  con- 
dneive  to  impressions  of  life  and  vigour,  the  latter 
of  dignity.  But  liveliness  may  degenerate  into 
levity,  uniformity  into  monotony,  dignity  into 
pomposity. 

The  preponderance  of  the  great  existing  features 
of  the  spot  is  certainly  towards  the  pointed  and 
vertical  in  style;  and  there  being  no  building  of 
the  contrasted  horizontal  manner  at  all  equal  in 
note  or  distinction  to  those  first  named,  it  seems 
to  me  that  artistic  effect  in  this  respect  will  be 
best  attained  by  supplying  this  apparent  defi- 
ciency, and  placing  in  combined  view  with  the 
Abbey  and  Palace  towers,  a stately  and  imposing 
pile  of  well-chosen  and  carefully-studiedhorizontal 
character.  The  front  to  the  park  will  indeed  be 
seen  grouped  only  with  buildings  of  the  same 
lineal  tendency ; hut  the  vastly  superior  scale  of 
the  proposed  building  to  any  which  can  there 
compete  with  it  must,  in  my  opinion,  give  it  such 
pre-eminence  that  the  question  of  style  can  be 
here  but  a minor  consideration. 

The  question  as  to  site  is  in  part  disposed  of  by 
what  has  been  just  said;  but  in  some  respects  it 
[separates  itself  from  the  more  general  one  of 
locality,  and  particularly  as  relates  to  the  flatness — 
! or  the  contrary — of  the  ground  to  be  built  xipon. 
Here  the  weight  of  argunieut  seems  in  favour  of 
! a vertical  style,  as  the  site  is  pr.actically  a level 
' one,  and  the  ground  in  the  neighbourhood  rises 
in  some  directions  above  it.  In  such  a position 
we  know  that  a building  of  vertical  character  has 
the  better  effect,  and  where  an  abbey,  as  at  Foun- 
tains or  Kirkstall,  rises  with  dignity  and  grandeur 
from  its  low  secluded  platform,  au  Italian  palace 
or  Grecian  temple  w’onld  appear  sunk  and  lost. 
The  distinct  horizontal  features  of  an  Italian  or 
Greek  design,  however,  would  preserve  their 
vigour  of  effect  on  what  must,  on  two  sides  at 
least,  prove,  in  comparison  with  the  height  of  the 
building,  narrow  streets;  and  the  park  front, 
before  mentioned  as  that  where  vertical  contrast 
' might,  but  for  the  superior  mass  of  the  new  build- 
[ ing,  seem  most  needful,  having  nearly  a western 
' aspect,  there  cannot,  as  regards  effect  of  light  and 
' shade,  be  much  advanced,  I think,  in  preference 
for  either  style  above  the  other.  That  the  prin- 
cipal fronts  can  in  either  style  be  made  effective 
within  the  range  of  view  that  they  would  com- 
mand there  can  be  no  doubt ; and  in  treating  any 
style,  one  who  is  a master  of  it  will  see  to  it 
that  his  main  features  from  a distance  and  his 
details  on  a near  approach  shall  command  each 
the  measure  of  interest  and  prominence  that  they 
respectively  claim  as  elements  of  effect.  One 
reason  that  shoxild  be  mentioned  in  fairness  for 
preferring,  artistically,  vertical  to  horizontal  styles 
in  this  country  seems  to  me,  that  in  our  humid 
atmosphere  and  smoky  towns  the  weather-stains 
combine  with  and  assist  the  effect  of  the  former, 


while  they  jar  with  the  latter  and  their  sunny 
associations. 

Upon  the  ground  of  mental  association,  men 
will  advance  opinions  as  opposite  as  arc  their  social 
or  political  maxims  and  views.  Some  will  look 
back  with  pride  to  our  historical  progress,  and 
wish  to  associate  the  new  structure  with  memories 
of  our  rise  in  the  scale  of  nations — with  the  con- 
tinentol  victories  of  the  fourteenth  century — with 
the  academic  foundations  and  palatial  grandeur  of 
the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth,  and  feel  little  com- 
parative pleasure  in  regarding  us  as  the  great 
commercial  and  colonising  nation  of  the  eighteenth 
and  nineteenth  centuries.  Another,  holding  oxix 
modern  advances  in  far  more  honour  than  our  past 
history,  would  associate  all  with  the  present;  and 
if  a style  could  be  originated  embodying  in  itself 
the  ide.as  conveyed  by  the  words  " ships,  colonies, 
and  commerce,”  that  should  be  the  one  selected. 
Tliis  is  ground  on  which  personal  habit,  feeling, 
and  opinion  have  far  greater  influence  than  any 
arguments  derived  from  external  facts,  and  it  is 
bard  to  name  anything  which  can  be  likely  to 
move  a mind  whose  preferences  are  so  founded. 
What  strikes  myself  on  this’  topic  is,  that  our 
present  position,  habits,  and  requirements  are  so 
much  more  nearly  allied  to  those  of  the  Italian 
republics  in  the  days  of  their  prosperity,  than 
to  those  in  which  our  abbeys,  colleges,  and  all  but 
lost  palaces  were  raised, — that  some  style  assi- 
milating to  those  which  arose  under  the  circum- 
stauces  of  these  republics,  seems  to  me  far  more 
appropriate  for  the  actual  abode  of  our  executive 
government  than  any  which  derives  its  interest 
from  associations  with  an  age  and  with  habits  so 
remote  from  onr  own  as  those  prevalent  under  our 
Edwards  and  Henries.  That  our  seat  of  legis- 
lature should  be  allied  in  idea  with  that  earlier 
ago  in  which  its  germ  first  took  root,  is  another 
question;  and  the  parliamentary  and  executive 
functions  are  so  distinct,  that  any  argument 
applied  to  one  by  no  means  necessarily  affects  the 
other. 

But  in  the  case  of  the  foreign-office,  the  design 
under  discussion  seems  almost  excluded  from  the 
ground  of  national  association  of  any  kind,  be- 
longing, as  it  certainly  does,  to  the  style  of  southern 
Europe  rather  than  any  other ; nor  can  I think 
myself  that  anything  is  gained  by  this  exotic 
choice.  And  this  bring.s  me  to  the  final  question  in 
the  artistic  view  of  the  matter,  namely,  the 
comparative  merits  in  point  of  beauty  of  the  two 
proposed  styles. 

Ib  seems  impossible,  I confess,  for  the  reason 
just  given — I mean  the  peculiar  phase  of  style 
selected — to  put  this  question  on  the  general 
merits  of  Gothic  and  Classical  architecture ; and 
should  we  even  do  so,  the  question,  like  that  of 
association,  will  become  all  but  endless  as  regards 
the  varieties  of  opinion  among  those  who  might 
have  to  decide.  I believe  there  is  a much  more 
general  appeal  to  human  sympathies,  for  some 
reason  which  I cannot  define,  in  the  vertical  than 
the  horizontal  styles;  hut  I confess  that  I think, 
in  the  choice  In  this  instance  made,  the  architect 
has  fallen  off  from  the  character  of  style  which 
would  afford  him  the  best  ground  of  competition 
with  the  finest  classical  designs.  The  vices,  as  I 
must  call  them  of  the  selected  style,  are  not 
evaded  or  subdued  to  any  great  extent  in  the 
design  as  I have  seen  it  engraved,  but  a bold  de- 
sire evinced  to  put  it  in  its  essentials  on  its  trial 
on  English  ground;  and  I think  many  supporters 
must  have  been  lost  through  this  selection. 

Features  there  are  in  the  design  reminding  us 
of  the  Medimval  buildings  of  western  Europe; 
but,  to  my  eye,  the  design  comprises  a good  deal 
more  of  the  Stones  of  Venice  than  T should  wish, 
notwithstanding  the  security  we  have  in  the  talent 
of  the  author,  to  see  settled  in  the  streets  of 
London. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  discourse  at  length  on'the 
practical  questions  connected  with  this  subject. 
As  to  cost  of  execution,  there  is  probably  little 
choice  to  be  made,  and  so  John  Bull  may  be  satis- 
fied on  one  material  point  with  him.  And  the 
questions  of  light  and  access  seem  also  well 
balanced;  but,  for  practical  business,  it  seems  to 
me  that,  with  modern  habits  to  consult,  the  com- 
plete carrying  out  of  such  a style  of  building  for 
such  a purpose  may  be  questionable.  Simplicity 
is  most  consonant  with  the  routine  work  of  a 
public  office,  and  simplicity  in  plan  and  general 
treatment  is  more  allied  to  horizontal  than  vertical 
composition.  I do  not  know  how  far  this  argu- 
ment can  be  safely  urged;  but  I believe  many 
would  feel  a difficulty  in  pursuing  the  necessary 
duties  of  such  an  office  in  a building  so  remote  in 
character  from  that  of  the  prevalent  style  of  our 
domestic  buildings,  especially  in  towns.  The 
national  part  of  the  question  is  in  great  part  con- 
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tained  in  the  power  of  association,  and,  as  I have 
said  on  that  head,  is,  in  my  opinion,  much  weak- 
ened by  the  adoption  of  so  decidedly  foreign  a 
phase  of  the  pointed  style.  The  Tudor  is  essen- 
tially English,  so  is  the  Lancet  style  in  its  peculiar 
development.  The  Geometrical  is  more  general 
in  its  bearings,  though  in  the  form  it  took  among 
us  before  merging  in  the  curvilinear — as,  for 
instance,  in  Tintern  Abbey — I think  it  is  also 
essentially  English.  All  of  these  might  have  been 
considered  in  the  claims  of  style  for  the  building 
proposed,  but  all  seem  to  have  been  discarded, 
and,  unless  something  in  the  detailed  treatment 
which  does  not  appear  in  the  general  design, 
should  have  been  intended  to  bring  the  work 
within  the  pale  of  English  Gothic,  there  is  but 
little  which  I think  an  Englishman,  as  such,  would  , 
desire  to  have  ever  before  him  in  a national 
edifice. 

1 have  thus  far  ventured  to  enter  into  the 
critical  question  before  us,  because  I think  much 
suppression  of  free  opinion  and  much  prejudiced 
comment  exist  in  connection  with  it.  1 would 
not,  were  it  even  possible,  detract  in  the  smallest 
degree  from  the  high  repute  most  worthily  ac- 
corded to  the  author  of  the  design;  but  the  ques- 
tion is  a national  one,  and  as  such  free  for  discus- 
sion; and  so  much  false  criticism  has  gone  forth 
upon  it  on  both  sides,  that  1 desired  to  show,  if  I 
might,  how  it  seemed  to  me  it  could  be  really 
fairly  dealt  with.  My  judgment  maybe  greatly 
in  error,  but  thus  the  matter  presents  itself  to  me. 

Another  question  of  the  day,  at  once  a national 
and  architectural  one,  is  that  of  the  suspension  of 
building  operations  in  consequence  of  the  metro- 
politan strike.  Though  this  happily  has  not 
extended,  eo  far  as  I know,  to  the  provinces,  it  is 
a matter  of  national  moment,  involving  as  it  does 
an  important  principle,  and  connected  as  it  is  with 
the  works  in  hand  by  the  great  contractors  of 
London.  The  evils  attendant  on  it  are  beyond 
calculation ; and  I cannot  myself  but  feel  that 
they  are  the  more  to  be  regretted,  as  a spirit  of 
conciliation  on  either  side  would  appear  all  that  is 
wanted  to  bring  the  matter  to  a close.  The 
number  of  workmen  out  of  work  is  diminishing, 
hut  the  leaders  and  chief  participators  in  the 
movement  remain  obstinate,  and  the  masters  seem 
little  more  inclined  to  be  moderate  in  their  re- 
quirements for  a renewal  of  engagements.  The 
workmen  must  ultimately  be  the  suflerers.  The 
contest  of  capital  with  labour  tells  against  both, 
but  always  most  against  the  workmen.  Babbage, 
in  his  able  work  on  the  Economy  of  Manufactures, 
has  some  very  apposite  observations  on  combina- 
tions of  men  against  masters,  a few  of  which  I 
should  wish  to  quote  to  you;  they  are  alike 
applicable  to  manufactures  and  to  the  building 
trade,  though  the  illustrations  with  which  he 
enforces  them  are  drawn  from  the  former.  He 
shows  that  when,  to  guard  against  the  effect  of  a 
possible  strike,  the  masters  establish  a reserve 
fund — a reserve  of  material,  or  charge  a per- 
centage on  contracts — the  effect  is  equivalent  to 
so  much  capital  withdrawn  from  the  employment 
of  labour  to  the  direct  injury  of  the  workman. 
Babbage,  a very  high  authority  on  such  a point, 
says  (p.  292)  : “ The  effects  arising  from  combina- 
tions amongst  workmen  are  almost  always  injurious 
to  the  parties  themselves.  There  are  numerous 
instances  in  which  the  public  suffer  by  increased 
price  at  the  moment,  but  are  ultimately  gainers 
from  tbe  permanent  reduction  which  results; 
whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the  improvements 
which  are  often  made  in  machinery  in  consequence 
of  ‘a  strike’  amongst  the  workmen,  most  fre- 
quently do  injury,  of  greater  or  less  duration,  to 
that  particular  class  which  gave  rise  to  them.  As 
the  injury  to  the  men  and  to  their  families  is 
almost  always  more  serious  than  that  which  affects 
their  employers,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
the  comfort  and  happiness  of  the  former  class  that 
they  should  themselves  entertain  sound  views 
upon  this  question.”  After  giving  some  striking 
instances  m support  of  this  view,  he  says  (p.  298) : 
“Every  circumstance  which  tends  to  limit  the 
demand  is  injurious  to  the  workmen;  because  tbe 
wider  the  demand  the  less  it  is  exposed  to  fluctua- 
tion, ’ — and  (p.  299)  “ that  combinations  are, 
while  they  last,  productive  of  serious  inconve- 
niences to  the  workmen  themselves,  is  admitted 
by  all  parties ; and  it  is  equally  true  that,  in  many 
cases,  a successful  result  does  not  leave  them  in  so 
gwd  a condition  as  they  were  in  before  the  strike. 
The  little  capital  they  possessed,  which  ought  to 
nave  been  hoarded  with  care  for  days  of  illness  or 
istress,  is  exhausted.” — “With  many  workmen, 
unfortunately,  during  such  periods,  habits  of  idle- 
ness are  formed  which  it  is  very  difficult  to 
eradicate;  and  In  all  those  engaged  in  such  trans- 
actions, the  kinder  feelings  of  the  heart  are 


chilled,  and  passions  are  called  mto  action  which 
are  permanently  injurious  to  the  happiness  of  the 
individual,  and  destructive  of  those  sentiments  oJ 
confidence  which  it  is  equally  the  interest  of  the 
master  manufacturer  and  of  bis  workman  to 
maintain. 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Social  Science,  Lord 
Brougham  made  some  observations  on  this  sub- 
ject well  worthy  of  attention,  and  which  fully 
support  the  opinion  of  ultimate  injury  to  the 
workmen  which  I have  just  read.  (The  pre- 
sident then  read  from  the  Builder,  No.  871, 
p.  67‘1,  an  extract  from  Lord  Brougham’s  address 
at  Bradford,  bearing  on  the  question  of  strikes; 
but  as  we  so  recently  published  it,  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  repeat  it.)  It  is  much  to  be  hoped  that 
this  question  will  be  seriously  taken  up  by  the 
Legislature,  and  some  means  adopted  which,  while 
securing  to  every  workman  a free  market  for  his 
labour,  will  secure  both  workmen  and  masters 
from  the  injurious,  and  sometimes  ruinous  effects, 
of  such  combinations.  There  must  be  something 
wrong,  and  it  does  not  at  all  consist  in  the  evil 
influence  of  tbe  mischievous  promoters  of  such 
steps  among  the  workmen  themselves;  the  mutual 
confidence  which  once  existed  between  the  em- 
ployer and  the  employed  bids  fair  to  be  lost 
amongst  us,  and  with  it  oneof  tbe  greatest  stimu- 
lants to  honesty  and  perseverance — the  prospect 
of  permanent  employment  among  workmen.  The 
immediate  claim  in  which  the  present  strike 
originated — that  of  ten  hours’  wages  for  nine 
hours’  work — I do  not  enter  into.  It  is  palpably 
false  and  absurd,  and,  as  has  been  clearly  shown, 
must,  if  successful,  cause  a rise  of  10  per  cent,  in 
the  cost  of  production  and  of  the  necessaries  of 
life. 

ilesuming  more  agreeable  topics,  I may  notice 
the  increasing  number  of  buildings  in  our  own 
town  of  an  externally  architectural  character; 
some  are  tbe  productions  of  long-established 
practitioners,  but  some,  from  time  to  time,  appear 
from  the  designs  of  those  but  lately  in  our 
students’  class.  The  town  is  greatly  enriched  in 
aspect  by  these  accessions  to  its  architectural 
embellishments,  and  it  is  only  to  be  regretted 
that  they  should  be  so  much  confined  i'or  the 
most  part  to  the  great  centre  of  business.  Tbe 
outskirts  of  the  town,  e.xcept  by  the  occasional 
addition  of  a place  of  worship  or  a school,  spread 
out  in  endless  repetition  of  small  liouses,  with 
numberless  bow  windows,  each  looking  into  its 
neighbour,  and  each  adding  its  quota  to  the 
wearisome  monotony  of  tbe  general  efi’ect.  As 
regards  the  business  buildings  just  alluded  to,  it 
is  to  myself  a cause  of  regret  that  the  utilitarian 
spirit  which  pervades  our  community  leaves  so 
little  scope  for  the  development  of  architectural 
character  internally  in  proportion  to  the  external. 
Would  it  uot  be  well  for  all  who  feel  the  really 
artistic  character  of  our  profession  to  aim  as  much 
as  may  be  at  conquering  this,  and  even  at  some 
little  sacrifice  of  outward  adornment  to  endeavour 
to  secure  a greater  measure  of  architectural  con- 
sistency, and  save  these  buildings  from  partaking, 
as  without  this  they  may  seem  to  do,  of  the  pre- 
tentious, self-obtruding,  puffing  character  of  the 
day?  I know  the  difficulty  in  many  cases,  hut  it 
is  worth  trying  for,  as  all  will  acknowledge  the 
disagreeable  impression  caused  by  passing  from 
an  ornate,  highly-finished  outer  face  to  a bald 
interior. 

Another  local  question  worthy  consideration  is, 

I think,  that  of  improving  the  style  of  our 
ordinary  fences  to  inclosures  of  ornamental 
ground.  When  not  of  iron  (and  then  they  are 
frequently  of  the  most  inartistic  character),  they 
are  too  frequently  the  merest  paling,  and  in 
neighbourhoods  too  where  finish  might  be  reason- 
ably looked  for.  One  of  the  senior  members  of 
our  society  some  time  ago  called  attention  to  the 
variety  and  ingenuity  of  design  in  ordinary 
wooden  fences  displayed  by  the  architects  of 
Northern  Europe.  We  might  worthily  emulate 
them  in  this,  and  save  from  monotony,  and  often 
from  sheer  ugliness,  suburban  roads,  rendered  in 
other  respects  agreeable  by  their  shrubberies  or 
ornamental  woods.  Another  point  in  which  utili- 
tarian instincts  seem  in  danger  of  invading  our 
art  is  in  respect  of  our  roofs,  many  of  which  arc 
treated  as  if  the  building,  being  brought  up  to 
the  square,  the  form  of  its  covering  was  a matter 
subject  only  to  economical  considerations.  This 
is  a great  error  surely,  as  the  sky-line  of  a 
building  is  no  mean  element  in  its  characteristic 
effect,  nor  need  any  material  departures,  accord- 
ing to  my  own  experience,  be  made  from  the 
most  economical  form  to  ensure  a due  measure  of 
this  clemency  of  effect. 

I address  of  course  chiefly  toe  younger  members 


of  our  profession,  but  feeling  myself  how  much  the 
consideration  of  simple  relative  cost  influences  de- 
sign, I should  wish  for  you  as  for  myself  that  we 
.should  endeavour  so  consistently  to  distribute  the 
funds  at  our  command  over  all  the  parts  of  a 
building,  that,  without  poverty  of  aspect  any- 
where, uniformity  of  treatment  may  secure  archi- 
tectural effect.  One  of  the  most  striking  build- 
ings recently  completed  in  this  county  and 
neighbourhood  is  the  Roman  Catholic  church  at 
Lancaster,  by  our  member,  Mr.  Paley.  He  is  to 
be  congratulated,  I think,  on  a very  successful  aud 
original  treatment  of  his  subject,  and  ou  contri- 
buting, in  the  tower  and  spire  especially,  one  of  the 
happiest  modern  architectural  features  to  the 
embellishment  of  our  northern  counties. 

An  important  accession  has  been,  in  my  opinion, 
g.ained  to  our  architectural  knowledge  in  the 
development  by  Mr.  Lloyd  of  a consistent  and 
very  refined  rule  of  proportion  discovered  in  the 
structure  of  the  Parthenon,  and  explained  in  a 
paper  read  by  him  before  the  Institute  of  British 
Architects.  Most  of  my  hearers  will  have  read 
this  paper,  I doubt  not,  as  published  iu  our  archi- 
tectural periodicals,  and  I will  not  further  dwell 
on  it  than  to  say  that  it  seems  to  open  the  way  to 
what  has  been  long  desired — a field  for  original 
treatment  of  Grecian  architecture,  where  it  can  be 
fitly  used,  and  a release  from  the  monotony  of 
constantly  repeated  imitations  of  the  details  of 
the  Parthenon  aud  Erectheum,  without  much 
reference  to  their  general  proportions.  1 heartily 
commend  the  subject  to  the  study  of  our  younger 
aud  more  leisurely  members. 

I have  long  thought  that  a large  field  lay  open 
for  the  e.xercise  of  very  original  design  iu  the  use 
of  the  great  Roman  feature,  tbe  arch,  iu  conjunc- 
tion with  graceful  mouldings  founded  like  the 
Greek  ou  the  conic  sections,  Italian  combinations 
of  feature  would  suggest  themselves  in  such  a 
mode  of  design,  and  I believe  very  happy  effects 
might  result. 

Aq  apparently  exceedingly  simple  mode  of 
obtaining  any  variety  of  these  sections  by  means 
of  light  lately  occurred  to  me,  which  I hope 
further  to  pursue,  and  this  led  me  again  to  think 
of  the  subject  I have  named ; and  it  is  a matter 
of  some  surprise  that  so  very  few  instances  of  such 
a combination  of  characteristics  as  I have  hinted 
at  should  be  found  among  the  designs  of  English 
architects.  Among  the  German  artists  they  are 
not  uncommon. 

Not  much  of  antiquarian  interest  in  this  country 
has  been  developed,  so  far  as  1 can  learn,  during 
our  recess.  The  Roman  remains  at  Wroxeter 
still  excite  attention,  hut  seem  rather  to  disap- 
point the  expectations  at  first  entertained  on  then’ 
discovery.  The  Roman  villa  at  Carisbrooke  has 
been  thoroughly  opened,  and  it  is  proposed  to  roof 
it,  a step  indispensable  to  its  preservation. 

The  care  bestowed  in  this  country  on  most  of 
what  we  retain  of  antiquity  forms  a happy  contrast 
to  some  others,  where,  as  was  some  time  ago  men- 
tioned, the  finest  Roman  remains  are  ruthlessly 
destroyed  for  tbe  mere  value  of  the  material.  A 
work  allied  to  some  of  those  executed  under 
Roman  rule  has  just  been  inaugurated  by  her 
Majesty  the  Queen  In  Scotland — that  for  supply- 
ing the  important  city  of  Glasgow  with  water. 
The  result  seems  highly  creditable  to  the  energy 
and  skill  of  the  projectors  and  their  engineer. 

With  the  rapid  growth  ofpopulation  aud  spread 
of  building  in  England,  it  behoves  all  who  have 
infiuei.ee  or  opportunity  to  exert  themselves  in  the 
cause  of  antiquarian  conservation ; aud  I trust 
when,  as  it  is  to  be  hoped  early,  the  spacious 
museum  rapidly  advancing  to  completion  in  our 
town  is  opened  to  the  public,  a good  portion  of 
room  will  be  devoted  to  national  and  local 
antiquities. 

Iu  the  kindred  profession  of  engineering,  our 
country  has  to  lament  the  recent  loss  of  two  very 
distinguished  men,  and  both  bearing  names 
honoured  in  a previous  generation.  It  is  difficult 
to  over-estimate  the  deprivation  to  practical 
science  of  two  such  men  as  Stephenson  and 
Brunei,  and  without  instituting  comparisons 
which,  so  soon  after  their  departure  from  this  life 
can  scarcely  be  fitly  made,  we  may  say  that,  for 
boldly  meeting  and  overcoming  the  great  physical 
difficulties  with  which,  in  their  high  professional 
walk,  it  was  their  constant  lot  to  combat,  we  must 
look  far  and  wide  before  we  can  name  any 
who  have  so  greatly  contributed  to  the  arts  of 
civilization,  and  the  promotion  of  human  inter- 
course and  traffic. 

In  our  own  profession  I am  happy  to  believe 
that  no  eminent  name  has  been  lost  to  us  since 
we  last  met  here,  and  long  may  it  remain  so;  but 
let  us  all  remember  that  life  is  short,  and  that  we 
each,  iu  a professional  as  well  as  in  a moral  sense. 
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Ijave  our  work  to  do;  and  let  us  endeavour  that, 
ill  an  honourable,  humanizing,  and  useful  pursuit, 
the  men-bers  of  the  Liverpool  Architectural  and 
Archaeological  Society  shall  not  in  future,  more 
than  in  time  past,  be  behind  theii*  fellows,  or 
their  association  full  short  of  its  original  and 
declared  aim. 


ARCHITECTURAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
ASSOCIATION. 

A aPECiAL  general  meeting  of  subscribers  was 
held,  on  Wednesday  last,  at  the  rooms  of  the 
Institute  of  Architects,  Couduit-street,  to  consider 
the  recommendation  of  the  committee,  to  close  the 
operations  and  accounts  of  the  Association,  and  to 
take  such  steps  with  reference  to  such  recommen- 
dation as  the  meeting  should  deem  expedient. 
The  resolution  referred  to  was  pas,sed  on  the  9th 
of  August  last,  and  was  to  the  Ibllowiiig  effect : — 

“That  this  committee,  having  well  considered  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  Association,— namely  the  resigna- 
tion of  the  honorary  secretary,  the  delay  which  mu.st 
necessarily  take  place  in  the  distribution  of  the  photo- 
l^aphs  chosen,  the  inaccuracies  which  will  arise  in  carry- 
ing out  the  orders  of  the  Association  by  some  of  the 
photographers,  and  the  variety  in  the  execution  of  tlie 
prints  which  render  it  impossible  to  furnish  to  subscribers 
the  tone  and  tint  v;hich  they  may  desire  to  have,  though 
the  committee  have  been  well  supported  in  their  effurts 
by  the  influx  of  subscribers,  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  ex- 
pedient  to  close  the  operations  aud  accounts  of  the 
Association.” 

Since  this  resolution  was  jmssed  some  regret  has 
been  expressed  at  the  proposal  to  discontinue  the 
f operations  of  the  Association,  and  several  gentle- 
men have  come  forward  and  expressed  their 
readiness  to  act  in  the  management. 

Mr.  PAnson  having  been  called  to  the  chair. 

Mr.  Lightly  (the  honorary  secretary)  read  the 
minutes  of  the  last  meeting  which  were  con- 
firmed. 

The  Chairman  said  he  thought  it  was  a pity 
after  the  society  had  been  organized  with  so  much 
pains,  and  had  attained  a certain  measure  of  suc- 
cess, that  it  should  be  suddenly  dissolved.  There 
might,  no  doubt,  be  some  defects  (inseparable 
from  the  formation  of  a young  society),  to  amend, 
and  some  modifications  to  make,  but  be  confessed 
he  saw  no  good  reason  why  the  association,  from 
which  many  of  the  members  derived  considerable 
advantage  in  their  profession  should  be  abruptly 
terminated.  He  did  not  apprehend  there  would 
be  any  difficulty  in  going  on,  as  he  was  informed 
that  some  of  the  gentlemen  who  formerly  acted 
on  the  committee,  were  willing  to  act  again;  and 
that  Mr.  Hesketh,  their  former  honorary  secre- 
tary, although  no  longer  able  to  discharge  the 
functions  of  secretary,  was  still  willing  to  give  his 
assistance  on  the  committee. 

In  reply  to  an  inquiry, 

Mr.  Lightly  stated  that,  among  the  members 
of  the  committee  who  agreed  in  the  resolution, 
were  Messrs.  Nelson,  Cockerell,  Wood,  and 
Hesketh. 

Mr.  Edmeston  expressed  a hope  that  as  some  of 
those  gentlemen  who  agreed  in  the  recommenda- 
tion for  dissolving  the  association  were  present, 
he  hoped  they  would  state  what  were  the  nature 
of  the  difficulties  which  had  induced  them  to 
arrive  at  that  couclusion.  It  was  true  that  Mr. 
Hesketh  had  announced,  that  in  consequence  of 
living  out  of  town,  it  would  be  impossible  for  him 
to  continue  to  discharge  the  duties  of  secretary; 
but  as  other  members  might  not  be  unwilling  to 
share  the  labours  of  the  secretary’s  department,  it 
did  not  appear  that  there  were  any  such  insur- 
mountable difficulties  iu  the  way  as  to  w.arrant 
the  recommendation  to  stop  the  association 
altogether. 

Mr.  Nelson  said  that  he  was  one  of  those  who 
signed  the  recommendation,  but  that  be  bad  been 
more  influenced  by  the  opinion  of  others  whom 
be  believed  more  competent  to  judge  thau  by 
his  own. 

Mr.  F.  P.  Cockerell  observed  that  he  believed 
Mr.  Hesketh  had  been  mainly  induced  to  give  up 
the  secretaryship  from  the  circumstance  that  the 
Association  had  in  fact  outgrown  its  original  de- 
sign, aud  had  become  aualagous  to  a trading  con- 
cern ; in  fact,  Mr.  Hesketh  had  received  abusive 
letters,  such  as  might  have  been  written  to  a 
tradesman,  complaining  of  delay  and  disappoint- 
ment in  regard  to  the  photogi-aphs,  which  it  was 
impossible  to  send  either  precisely  similar  to  those 
exhibited,  or  as  quickly  as  might  be  desired.  No 
gentleman  would  expose  himself  to  be  treated  as 
if  he  were  a dealer  in  photographs. 

Mr.  Edmeston  said  that  the  cases  to  which  Mr. 
Cockerell  referred  could  not  have  been  very  nu- 
merous. He  had  been  informed  that  a thousand 
subscribers  bud  expressed  their  satisfaction  at  the 
operations  of  the  Association. 
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Mr.  F.  P.  Cockerell. — Yes,  but  there  were  a 
great  many  grumblers  who  regarded  the  Society 
as  a trading  concern,  which  it  is  not. 

A Subscriber  inquired  why  a paid  secretary 
should  not  be  appointed. 

Mr.  Cockerell  said  he  apprehended  the  funds  of 
the  Society  would  not  admit  of  the  expense. 

Mr.  Hesketh  said  he  should  have  had  no  objec- 
tion to  act  as  honorary  secretary  if  there  had  been 
any  one  to  perform  the  more  active  and  onerous 
, duties  of  the  office. 

Mr.  Lightly  then  read  the  balance-sheet  of  the 
Society,  which  showed  liabilities  (certain  and  con- 
tingent) of  128?.  and  assets  to  the  amount  of  80?. 
with  property  worth  300?. 

Mr.  Wichcord  said,  that  while  it  was  impos- 
sible to  suppose  th.it  any  honorary  secretary 
would  expose  himself  to  the  annoyances  of  which 
Mr.  Hesketh  complained,  still  that  some  means 
might  be  devised  to  prevent  the  Association  falling 
to  the  ground.  He  agreed  with  the  chairman  in 
thinking  that  it  would  be  a sad  pity  to  lose  the 
fruits  of  all  their  early  efforts,  and  to  be  deprived 
of  the  means  of  obtaining  those  valuable  photo- 
graphs which  could  not  be  obtained  without  great 
cost  by  any  other  means.  He  begged  to  suggest 
whether  four  or  five  gentlemen  might  not  be  asso- 
ciated with  the  committee  of  the  Association,  with 
the  view  of  ascertaining  whether  some  scheme 
could  not  be  adopted  to  curry  on  the  society. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Wichcord,  seconded  by 
Mr.  Edmeston,  the  following  resolution  was  unani- 
mously agreed  to : — 

“ That  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting  it  is  not  desirable 
that  the  Architectural  Photographic  Association  should 
be  dissolved ; that  a committee  of  gentlemen  be  appointed 
by  this  meeting,  to  confer  with  the  committee  of  the 
Association,  with  the  view  of  proposing  a scheme  for  con- 
tinuing its  labours.” 

The  following  gentlemen  were  then  appointed 
the  committee: — The  Chairman,  Mr.  Lightly, 
Mr.  James,  Mr.  Norton,  Mr.  George  Morgan,  and 
Mr.  Edmeston. 

A vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  I’Anson  for  presiding 
terminated  the  proceedings. 


THE  PROPOSED  GARRISON  HOSPITAL  AT 
WOOLWICH. 

!>'  the  Builder  of  3rd  of  September  it  was  men- 
tioned that  it  is  intended  to  erect  a garrison 
liospital  at  Woolwich  for  650  beds,  and  the  oppor- 
tunity was  taken  of  suggesting  that  for  such  a 
work  there  is  a much  greater  choice  of  sites  than 
may,  at  first  sight,  be  expected  in  a locality  which 
has  lately  been  so  much  encroached  on  by  new 
buildings.  Of  the  four  sites  suggested  an  opinion 
was  offered  that  to  three  there  could  be  no  sanitary 
objections  whatever.  The  objections  that  might 
be  made  to  the  fourth  we  were  careful  to  spedty, 
because  it  seemed  likely  to  be  selected,  for  reasons 
that  are  not  sanitary.  In  the  very  geueral  re- 
marks which,  at  that  stage  of  the  business,  could 
alone  be  ventured  on,  those  charged  with  the  duty 
of  selection  were  credited  with  that  amount  of  com- 
mon sense  and  discrimination  that  would  enable 
them  to  avoid  gross  blunders,  and  the  considera- 
tions discussed  had  reference  to  the  simple  and 
elementary  points  which  all  persons,  not  connected 
with  the  War  Office,  are  agreed  in  thinking  to  be 
those  which  should  guide  in  such  a matter.  It 
would  seem  that  the  writer  was  too  sanguine  in 
thinking  that  recent  discussions  have  thrown  any 
new  light  on  the  official  mind. 

In  the  military  intelligence  of  the  daily  papers 
it  has  been  lately  announced  that  “ it  has  been 
decided  to  erect  the  new  garrison  military  hospital 
at  Woolwich  on  a most  eligible  site  near  Dundas- 
terrace.  The  new  hospital  will  be  erected  on 
Government  land,  now  used  by  the  gentlemen 
cadets  for  practical  instruction  in  engineering  and 
fortification.” 

Now  the  objection  to  this  site  can  be  stated  in 
one  sentence,  and  it  is  a final  and  insuperable  ob- 
jection. It  is  this  : the  ground  specified  is  one 
abrupt  side  of  a narrow  valley  which  is  quite  closed 
at  one  extremity,  and  not  quite  open  at  the  other. 
One  would  think  that  that  is  enough ; that  a piece 
of  ground  on  which  there  cannot  possibly  be  any 
circulation  of  air  is  not  the  spot  on  which  to  locate 
650  sick  men ; but  there  is  a fact  of  experience 
which  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  objection  iu  a 
striking  way.  Some  years  ago,  when  the  want 
of  a certain  class  of  private  houses  was  first  felt  in 
the  neighbourhood,  a row  of  very  convenient 
tenements  was  built  on  the  spot;  but,  in  spite  of 
several  advantages,  they  have  never  taken,  and 
building  speculation  has  deserted  them  for  higher 
and  airier  districts.  Some  feeble  attempts  have 
been  made  to  build  again  in  the  valley,  but  they 
have  been  very  feeble,  and  it  seems  to  have  been 
finally  abandoned  to  its  natural  stagnation  and  to 
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the  very  suitable  purpose  which  the  gentlemen 
cadets  have  been  carrying  out.  The  largest  regi- 
mental hospital  in  the  empire  is  now  to  be 
built  on  it. 

One  would  like  very  much  to  know  by  what 
process,  peculiar  to  officialism,  such  a blunder  as  this 
comes  to  be  pei’petrated.  Still  more  interesting 
and  very  useful  would  it  be,  if  by  a survey  of  this 
and  all  similar  blunders  we  could  generalize  the 
great  law  of  official  blundering.  Meantime  it  is 
only  necessary  to  remember  the  Netley  Hospital 
history,  to  be  able  to  guess  pretty  accurately  what 
will  be  the  history  of  this  Woolwich  one.  In  that 
case,  with  the  exception  of  a protest  made  early, 
aud  with  no  uncertain  sound,  by  the  Builder, 
things  bad  advanced  so  far  before  the  error  of 
situation  was  discovered,  that  the  progress  of  the 
work  could  not  but  influence  subsequent  decision 
when  it  came  to  be  considered  whether  or  not 
Netley  should  be  abandoned  altogether.  After  a 
certain  progress  bad  been  made,  there  was  abun- 
dance of  criticism,  and  the  usual  sequence  of  com- 
mittees and  commissions;  but  these,  like  every- 
thing else  in  that  strange  historical  episode  which 
people  call  the  Criineau  War,  of  which  Netley  was 
a closely  connected  part,  were  all  “ too  late.” 
The  very  same  process  seems  likely  to  be  repeated 
now,  with  this  diflerence — and  that  will  constitute 
the  specially  comical  part  of  the  business — that 
Mr.  Sidney  Herbert,  who  was  the  assailant  in  the 
case  of  Netley,  must  needs  change  sides  in  the 
present  instance;  and  that,  to  do  so,  he  will  be 
under  the  necessity  of  performing  the  by  no 
means  agreeable  operation  of  eating  very  many  of 
his  own  words.  Cwii. 


THE  BLACKBURN  WORKHOUSE 
COMPETITION. 

Mr.  John  Withers,  C.E.  and  Mr.  W.  Stones, 
builder,  having  been  instructed  to  examine 
the  two  plans  which  had  been  sent  in  for  the 
new  workhouse,  recommended  the  adoption  of 
the  design  marked  “A  Step  in  Advance,”  con- 
sidering it  much  superior  in  its  geueral  arrange- 
ments, and  iu  more  strict  conformity  with  the 
instructions,  than  the  design  marked  “ Progress 
svith  Economy.”  The  estimated  cost  of  the  build- 
ing, as  given  by  “A  Step  iu  Advance,”  is  said  to  be 
as  follows: — Excavating  and  masons’  work,  6,600?.; 
carpenters’  and  joiners’  work,  3,500?.;  flagging 
and  slaters’  work,  750?. ; plumbing  and  glaziers’ 
work,  800?.;  plastering,  tkc.  300?.;  iron  and  smith 
work,  600?. ; painting,  &c.  135?. ; total,  12,685?. 
The  referees  were,  however,  of  opinion  that  it 
would  require  every  care  and  economy  to  erect  the 
design,  with  the  conveniences  provided,  for  the 
estimated  sum  of  12,685?.  Mr.  Stones  aud  Mr. 
Withers  minutely  pointed  out  to  the  committee 
their  reasous  for  adopting  the  design  “ A Step  in 
Advance;”  but  Mr.  Stones  stated  that  bis  esti- 
mated cost  of  the  erection  from  that  design  was  at 
least  14',5S1?.  while  the  cost  of  erecting  it  from 
that  of  “Progress  with  Economy,”  though  esti- 
mated by  Mr.  Withers  at  13,500?.  ho  considered 
could  not  be  less  than  20,413?. 

On  Wednesday  in  last  week,  a meeting  of  the 
Building  Committee  was  held,  when  the  chaii’man 
read  the  bills  of  Messrs.  Witliei's  &,  Stones  for 
examining  the  plans  of  the  proposed  new  work- 
house. Each  account  amounted  to  52?.  10s.  The 
committee  sanctioned  the  payment  of  the  same, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  general  Board.  The 
chairman  then  read  a letter  from  the  competitor, 
“Progress  in  Economy,”  in  which  the  writer  said, 
“ We  took  every  oare  iu  estimating  the  value  of 
the  several  branches  of  the  works,  and  we  were, 
and  are  yet,  quite  satisfied  that  the  building  could 
be  erected  for  the  sum  of  13,500?.  . . . We  should 
have  considered  it  a gross  breach  of  faith  on  our 
part  had  we  furnished  you  with  plans  to  cost 
20,413?.  We  enclose  a copy  of  our  detailed  esti- 
mate : — Mason  ihid  excavator,  6,720?. ; carpenter 
and  joiner,  4,010?. ; flagger  and  slater,  1,100?. ; 
plumber  aud  glazier,  1,010;  plasterer  and  painter, 
560?.;  ironwork,  100?. : total,  13,500?.”  After  a 
long  discussion,  says  the  Preston  Guardian,  in 
reporting  the  proceedings,  and  a minute  exami- 
nation of  the  two  plans,  it  was  resolved,  “That 
the  Board  of  Guardians  be  recommended  to  adopt 
the  plan  bearing  the  motto  ‘A  Step  in  Advance,’ 
as  recommended  by  Messrs.  Stones  & Withers.” 
The  Guardian  gives  an  abstract  of  the  second 
(extended)  report  on  the  two  plans  submitted  to 
Messrs.  Withers  & Stones,  from  which  the  follow- 
ing passage  may  be  quoted ; — “The  design  ‘Step 
iu  Advance’  is  accompanied  by  a lengthy  general 
description,  specification,  and  drawings.  In  pre- 
paring the  drawings,  it  has  been  sought  to  provide 
file  accommodation  for  700  paupers  strictly  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  ^stipulations  enumerated  in 
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your  ‘Instructions  to  Arcbitects ; ’ every  one  class 
named  hi  the  ‘Instructions’  has  been  provided 
ivitb  day-room  and  dormitory  space  sufficient  for 
the  precise  number  named,  and  no  more.  In 
providing  light  and  ventilation  for  the  main  build- 
ing we  have  considered  the  desirableness  of  direct 
liglit  being  provided  to  the  central  corridors.  It 
is  due  to  the  Builder  to  acknowledge  that  our 
attention  was  specially  directed  to  the  matter 
by  the  remarks  therein  on  the  Blackburn  Work- 
house competition.  We  have  ourselves  noticed  in 
some  workhouses  the  improveracut  which  would 
have  beeu  secured  by  a timely  attention  to  the 
importance  of  direct  light  into  corridors  neces- 
sarily of  great  length.  We  hope  our  design 
secures  this  completely.” 


DBINKING-FOUNTAIN  MOVEMENT. 

SlteJJteld. — The  design  for  the  fountain  about 
to  be  erected  by  Mr.  Nadin,  in  Moorfields,  has 
been  adopted,  and  its  erection  will  be  immediately 
proceeded  with.  The  designer  and  contractor  is 
Mr.  Edwin  Smith,  of  Sheffield.  The  style  will  be 
Elizabethan,  and  height  about  15  feet.  Parley- 
dale  stone  will  form  the  general  structure,  with  a 
base  of  Greeninoor  stone.  The  bowls  will  be  of 
Sicilian  marble,  and  the  tablet  of  Aberdeen 
granite.  It  will  cost  about  50Z.  The  open  space 
formed  by  the  junction  of  Gibraltar-street,  Shales 
Moor,  Alien-street,  and  Bowling  Green-street,  ac- 
cording to  the  local  Independent,  is  the  spot  on 
which  it  will  be  erected. 

Camden,  Toicn. — A fountain  has  been  erected 
here  at  the  joint  expense  of  the  inhabitants  and 
of  the  Public  Drinking  Fountains  Association. 
The  site  selected  is  the  Camden  Broadway,  at  the 
entrance  of  tlie  road  leading  to  the  Camden-road- 
villas  and  the  New  Cattle  Market.  The  foun- 
tain, which  stands  in  the  centre  of  the  Broadway, 
is  described  as  16  feet  in  height,  of  monumental 
form,  in  the  Norman  style  of  architecture,  com- 
posed chiefly  of  “ Mansfield  stone,”  the  roof,  or 
upper  portion,  in  which  the  cistern  is  contained, 
being  supported  on  four  pillars  of  polished  red 
granite.  Tbe  drinking-fountain  faces  the  main 
road  on  the  south,  and  is  approached  by  a series 
of  steps,  the  water  springing  from  a lion’s  mouth. 
The  water  passes  through  a grivting  immediately 
under  the  cup  and  through  a tube  supplying,  on 
the  northern  side,  a tank,  to  be  appropriated  fur 
the  use  of  dogs,  sheep,  &c.  The  design  is  by 
Messrs.  Bell  and  Clayton,  and  the  sculpture  is  by 
Mr.  Farmer.  This  site  is  tbe  first  selected  by  tbe 
association  out  of  the  sixteen  which  have  been 
appropriated  to  tbeir  use  for  tbe  erection  of 
drinking-fountains  by  the  vestry  of  St.  Pancras 
The  cost  of  the  erection  has  been  about  100?. 

Biscripiions fur  Fountains. — A tract  has  been 
issued  by  the  Rev.  B.  Richiiigs,  M.A.  Vicar  of 
Mftucettcr,  Warwickshire,  in  which  tbe  author 
oflers  various  inscriptions,  partly  original  and 
partly  from  scriptural  and  other  sources.  Some 
are  in  prose,  and  others  in  verse.  In  drawing  the 
attention  of  those  interested,  however,  to  this 
trucT,  we  cannot  help  saying  that  scriptural  quo- 
tation.s  in  such  a case  ought  to  be  very  discreetly 
used.  Allusions,  for  example,  to  the  “living 
waters,”  cannot  be  conceived  to  apply  to  drinking- 
fountains,  although  the  inspired  writers  reversed 
the  figure  of  speech  by  describing  tbe  Saviour  as 
a fountain  of  living  waters.  Some  of  the  inscrip- 
tions which  have  been  put  up,  with  the  best 
intentions,  are  little  short  of  blasphemous  puns. 


WITHDRAWAL  OF  THE  STRIKE  AT 
MESSRS.  TROLLOPE'S  BY  THE  MASONS. 

Sir, — You  will  oblige  the  operative  masons  of 
London  by  giving  insertion  to  llio  following  reso- 
lution, as  carried  by  the  ni.asons  at  a general  meet- 
ing. held  at  Wilcock’.s  Assembly-rooms,  Stangate, 
on  Monday,  Octobei  31  ; — 

“Resolved, — That  this  meeting  deem  it  expe- 
dient, ill  the  present  state  of  the  niiu  -hours  move- 
ment, to  abandon  the  .strike  at  the  Messrs.  Trol- 
lope & Sons,  upon  the  understanding  that  the 
blaster  Builders’  Association  unconditionally 
withdraw  the  ‘ document  ’ from  the  whole  of  the 
building  trades.” 

And  also  we  wisli  to  correct  a misrepresentation 
made  by  Mr.  Potter,  secretary  to  the  Conference 
of  the  U])erative  Building  Trades,  at  a meeting 
held  at  Shaftesbury  Hall,  Aldersgatc-street,  by 
the  trades’  delegates,  on  the  1st  instant.  That 
gentleman  stated  that  the  masons  had  renewed 
negociiitions  with  the  employers,  which  did  not 
appear  to  bo  manly  or  honourable ; that  if  the 
employers  would  withdraw  the  “ declaration,” 
they  would  withdraw  from  tbe  strike  at  Messrs. 
Trollope’s.  We  cannot  see  how  the  dishonourable 


and  unmanly  proceeding  can  be  imputed  to  us. 
We  believe  that  the  object  of  the  nine-hours 
strike  at  Messrs.  Trollope’s  is  virtually  lost  at  the 
present  moment,  and  it  would  be  the  height  of 
folly  upon  our  part  to  contend  longer  with  that 
employer.  Let  Mr.  Potter  and  the  Conference 
think  what  they  may,  we,  as  an  organized  body, 
and  acknowledged  as  such  by  architects  and 
builders,  will  not  silently  put  up  with  the  impu- 
tation of  base  conduct  or  unworthy  motives  from 
Mr.  Potter. — By  order  of  the  committee, 

WiLLiAii  Pbru.vji,  Secret.ary. 

yoeemler  2. 


VENTILATION  OF  PUBLIC  PLACES  OF 
ASSEMBLY. 

I WOULD  c.all  the  attention  of  ai-chltects  to  one 
of  the  plans  for  ventilating  mines,  viz.  by  revolv- 
ing fans  to  suck  out  the  fluil  air,  and  suggest 
whether  they  could  not  be  introduced  into  tbe 
space  between  tbe  ceilings  and  the  roofs  of  our 
places  of  worship  and  assembly.  I believe  that 
models  of  the  various  kinds  of  fans  can  be  seen 
gratis  at  the  Museum  of  Practical  Geology, 
Jermyn-street,  where  the  best  could  be  selected, 
and  auy  clnekmaker  could  arrange  a simple  ap- 
paratus to  keep  it  going  for  an  hour  or  two  at  a 
time.  Tlie  clockwork  should  be  placed  between 
the  ceiling  and  the  roof,  and  a circular  tube  be 
fi.xed  above  the  ceiling,  to  contain  the  fan.  The 
clockwork  might  be  wound  up  from  below  like  a 
Dutch  clock,  by  pulling  up  tbe  weight  by  a cord 
passing  through  the  ceiling.  I would  suggest 
that  where  there  are  hollow  iron  pillars  to  sup- 
port galleries,  fresh  air  might  be  introduced 
through  them,  say  at  a height  of  6 feet,  in  addi- 
tion to  flues  in  the  walls  and  gratings  in  the  aisles. 

G.  H.  L. 

Such  an  arrangement  to  produce  a current 
has  been  patented  more  than  once. 


ASTLEY  ABBOTTS  CHURCH. 

Sir, — I am  sorry  that  my  remarks  on  the  letter  of 
“ Looker-on  ” should  hove  given  offence  to  any  one ; but 
they  were  not  written  hastily,  nor  without  a knowledge 
of  the  present  state  of  Astley  Church,  and  an  idea  (such 
as  may  be  gained  irom  drawings  and  photographs)  of  its 
original  appearance:  I cannot,  thereiore,  make  any  alte- 
ration or  modification  in  the  statement  of  facts  then 
given. 

It  will  be  observed  that,  in  quoting  my  words.  Mr. 
Johnson  omits  the  word  “a”  before  “bell-turret,”  and 
thus  makes  me  describe  the  p'lrr.h,  as  well  as  the  bell- 
turn;!,  to  be  at  the  west  end.  This,  I need  scarcely  say, 
1 did  not  intend  to  do. 

I may  add,  that  although  informed  that  the  credit  of 
the  admirable  rxeeulion  of  the  work  was  due  to  Mr.  John- 
son, I was  certainly  not  aware  that  he  combined  the  pro- 
fession of  an  architect  with  the  business  of  a builder,  nor 
that  he  was  in  any  way  responsible  for  the  design,  which 
I supposed  to  be  altogether  the  work  of  an  amateur. 

AaTiii’R  W.  Blomfibi.d. 

*,•  With  this  the  correspondence  in  our  pages  must 
end. 


INTIMIDATION  OF  WORKMEN. 

At  Clcrkcnu'rll,  on  Monday,  William  Perham,  stated 
to  be  one  of  Ihe  trade  delegates,  and  secretary  to  the 
masons’  committee,  appeared  in  answer  to  an  adjuiirned 
summons,  which  charged  him  with  having,  on  the  1st  day 
of  October,  ni  the  parish  of  Clorkcnwell,  unlawfully,  by 
threats  and  inlimidation,  and  by  molesting  andobstruct- 
ing  Wilham  Jocelyn  and  others,  then  being  workmen 
hired  and  employed  in  their  tradeandbusiness  by  Messrs. 
Piper  and  Sun,  endeavoured  to  force  the  said  William 
Jocelyn  and  others  to  depart  from  their  labour  and  em- 
ployment, contrary  to  the  statute,  &c. 

Mr.  Richard  Mullens  attended  for  the  prosecution,  and 
Mr.  Roberts  for  the  defence. 

Mr.  Mullens  said  he  appeared  in  support  of  the  sum- 
mons, which  was  adjourned  from  last  week,  and  winch 
was  taken  out  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  6 George  4, 
cap.  I‘i9,  sec.  3.  The  words  of  the  section  were  os  fol- 
lows ; — “ And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  if  any  person 
shall,  by  violence  to  the  person  or  property,  or  by  threats 
and  intimidation,  or  by  molesting,  or  in  any  way  obstruct- 
ing another,  force  or  endeavour  to  force  any  journeyman 
manufacturer,  &c.  to  depart  from  Ins  hiring,  employment, 
or  wor*',  or  to  return  his  work  before  the  same  shall  be 
finished,  or  proventor  endeavour  to  prevent  any  journey- 
man manufacturer,  workman,  or  other  person,  not  being 
hired  or  employed,  trom  hiring  himself  to,  or  from  accept- 
ing work  or  employ  ment  from,  any  person  or  perMins,  or 
if  any  per.-on  shall  use  or  employ  violence  to  the  person 
or  property  of  another,”  &c. 

Charles  Robj'  hn,  37,  Luird-street,  Caledonian-road, 
sa'd ; — I am  in  the  service  of  Messrs.  Piper,  of  Bishops- 
gale-street.  In  the  month  of  September  last  I went  into 
Devonshire  to  engage  men  for  my  employer.  I engaged 
Wra.  Jocelyn  and  neaily  twenty  otherinen.  There  wasa 
verbal  contract  be'ween  me  and  the  other  men.  The 
contract  wa.s  that  I should  give  them  si.x  months’  work  at 
5s.  6(1.  per  day  for  the  be-t  men,  and  not  less  than  5s.  for 
the  others.  They  assented  to  that  agreement,  and  came 
to  London  on  the  1st  of  October.  1 arrived  on  that  night 
about  half-past  nine  at  the  Paddington  station.  I there 
saw  a man  whom  I afierwards  saw  with  the  defendant  in 
Little  Britain.  I saw  that  man  speak  to  some  of  the  men 
1 brought  up,  and  that  man  lollowed  in  a cab  after  us  to 
Little  Britain.  I t<iok  these  nmn  into  the  Swan  and 
Horse-shoe,  anil  gave  them  refreshment.  1 stayed  with 
them  until  about  eleven.  When  we  were  about  to  leave 
the  defendant  made  his  appearance.  I know  the  defendant 
well,  as  he  formerly  worked  fur  Messrs.  Pijier.  When  he 
came  to  the  hou'canother  followed  him.  The  defendant 
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came  in  at  the  front  door,  and  said,  “ Those  men  are  my 
men,  and  I shall  take  them  away  to  the  Sun.”  He  put  his 
hands  across  the  door,  and  said  he  would  take  them  to 
the  Sun  and  provide  beds  for  them,  and  send  them  back 
to  thecouiitry.  The  Sun,  I understand,  is  a house  where 
the  masons’  committee  meet.  I said,  “The.se  are  not 
your  men,  hut  are  employed  to  work  fur  Messrs.  Piper.” 
He  continued  to  stand  in  the  doorway,  and  1 said,  “Do 
you  iiiten.l  to  stand  there  against  me’ ” Hesaid,“No, 
sir,  you  cun  pass,  but  the  men  I am  going  to  takeaway.” 

I pas.sed  out.  Tiie  defendant  then  put  himsell  in  a posi- 
tion before  the  door.  I called  to  the  men  to  come  out,  I 
beii.g  outside.  Jocelyn  said,  being  one  of  our  party, 

“ Let  me  come  forward  and  I will  soon  push  him  on  one 
side.”  The  defendant  then  stood  on  one  side,  and  all  the 
men  came  out.  There  was  a cab  standing  there,  with  the 
roan  whom  I saw  at  Paddington.  The  men  and  I, 
when  we  got  out,  went  along  Duke-street,  and  thence 
into  Long-lane.  As  we  were  going  the  ddendant  told 
the  cabman  to  follow  wherever  we  went,  and  the  cabman 
did  so,  the  defendant  and  the  other  man  walking  with  my 
men.  The  defendant  afterwards  said,  " He  has  come  up 
to  turn  us  out.  You  know  me,  my  name  is  Perham.  I 
have  been  out  of  work  these  eight  weeks,  and  if  these 
men  go  to  work  weshullcall  the.u  ' blacks,'  and  when  we 
go  to  work  we  shall  strike  against  them.”  There  were 
seventeen  men  in  all  whom  I provided  lodgings  for.  and 
they  were  to  go  to  work  on  Monday,  the  3rd.  I went  for 
them,  and  found  only  four,  the  rest  being  all  g'Uie. 

Cross-examined. — I was  sent  to  Devonshire  by  the 
Me.ssrs.  Piper.  When  I got  there  I called  a meeting  by 
placard.  1 held  a meeting  on  the  Friday,  but  the  first 
meeting  was  on  Tuesday.  1 was  asked  many  questions, 
but  if  I Imd  been  asked  if  a document  was  to  be 
signed  I should  have  said  “No.”  I told  them  there  was 
no  strike.  I did  not  tell  them  there  was  a document  or 
no  document. 

William  Jocelyn,  a mason,  of  8,  James-street,  Commer- 
cial road,  said,— About  the  end  of  September  1 was  en- 
gaged by  the  last  witness  to  come  up  to  town  for  six 
months  certain,  at  5s.  Od.  per  day.  When  we  came  to 
town  we  went  to  a public-house,  about  eleven  o’clock, 
and  then  saw  the  defendant  come  in.  When  we  were 
coming  out  he  said,  “All  you  men  belong  to  me,”  and 
put  his  hands  on  each  side  of  the  door.  When  we  came 
out  we  were  followed  by  the  defendant  and  a cab,  and 
when  we  went  into  a beer-shop  Perham  said,  “ All  must 
come  along  with  me.”  We  should  have  plenty  to  eat  and 
drink  and  money  to  go  back,  and  if  wc  went  to  work  we 
should  be  termed  “ blacks,”  and  when  they  had  won  the 
strike  they  would  strike  against  us.  We  said  we  had  not 
come  up  as  ” blacks;”  that  we  had  to  sign  no  document, 
and  if  went  to  work  we  should  be  paid  lor  it.  He  said  if 
we  went  to  work  we  should  be  keeping  2u0  men  out  of 
employ.  I told  him  that  every  man  might  please  himself. 

1 should  go  to  work,  for  I rightly  understood  that  I had  to 
sign  no  document.  Since  then  I have  had  a handwriting 
from  Mr.  Piper  to  show  that  I have  not  signed  the 
document. 

Cross-examined.— I was  told  that  1 was  to  sign  no 
document,  and  the  declaration  has  not  been  put  to  me,  or 
to  other  men.  f heard  of  the  piece  of  paper.  1 do  not 
know  that  there  is  such  a declaration,  and  we  are  free  ta 
goand  come  when  we  please.  1 am  quite  ignorant  of 
anything  about  the  document,  although  I spoke  about  rt 
at  Plymouth.  , 

Mr.  Roberts,  who  attended  for  the  defence,  said. 
In  the  course  of  his  address,  it  was  his  duty  to  con. 
tend  that  the  law  had  not  been  violated.  The  de- 
fendant had  neither  been  guilty  of  threats,  molesta- 
tion, intimidation,  nor  obstruction;  and  what  he  had 
done  could  not  be  construed  by  the  Act  of  Parhameiit 
into  violence.  Such  conduct  as  that  imputed  to  his 
client  was  such  as  should  not  be  decided  by  magisterial 
jurisdiction,  but  should  be  entertained  by  au  action  at 
civil  law.  Here  were  a score  of  men  brought  up  by  false- 
hood from  Tavistock  and  Plymouth,  fully  cognizant  of  the 
odious  document,  which  h.id  been  presented  to  ttieir  view 
in  every  newspaper,  and  on  almost  every  vacant  wall. 
They  had  asked  Mr.  Robjohn  if  there  was  any  document 
to  bind  them,  and  were  answered,  “ There  is  no  docu- 
ment whatever.”  They  were  then  brought  to  London. 
They  were  to  go  in  under  a paper  or  a document  of  some 
kind,  and  they  were  wished  by  the  defendant  and  his 
friends  to  understand  that  they  must  resist  that  document 
which  was  about  to  be  imposed  upon  them,  and  that  in  a 
manner  which  was  unjust.  To  some  extent  this  was,  no 
doubt,  successful.  Ttiey  did  what  every  iiniocent  man 
would  do — they  repudiated  it,  and  took  the  advantage 
of  returning  to  their  employment.  Tiiere  was  no  offence 
committed  in  this  act  of  inducement,  and  there  was  no 
power  given  for  a criminal  judgment,  or  at  all  to  oriiig  it 
within  magirterial  judsdiction.  He  would  now  allude 
to  the  circumstance  of  Mr.  Robjohn’s  calling  the  atten- 
tion of  the  flr«t  policeman  he  met,  and  saying  he  had  been 
insulted,  and  wished  to  give  the  defendant  in  charge.  The 
constable  replied,  unless  he  saw  him  insulted  he  could  not 
receive  such  a charge.  The  reply  was  that  he  could  not 
say  he  was  insulted,  but  he  was  subject  to  great  nuisance. 
There  was  no  doubt  it  was  a great  uui>aiice,  bntthat  was 
no  molestation  or  obstruction.  The  lew  words  tliat  had 
transpired  were  undoubtedly  a nuisance  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. 

The  case  was  then  adjourned. 

At  the  next  heating,  Thomas  Denner,  mason,  said 
Robjohn  when  at  Tavistock  stated  there  was  no  strike  or 
document. 

James  Walker  said  the  same  thing. 

John  Salter  said.— I was  at  the  Sun,  Mason-street,  on 
the  Sunday.  I was  a delegate  appointed  to  wait  upon  tlie 
nia.sters,  in  conjunction  with  the  defendant.  Mr.  Piper 
was  present,  and  we  di.scussed  the  question  of  the  “ “^cu- 
roeiit,”  with  a view  to  put  au  end  to  tlie  sCiike.  lliere 
were  sevend  meetings,  and  they  were  conducted  m a 
manner  likely  to  lead  to  a happy  termination.  'I  he  depu- 
tatiOD  met  the  masters  at  the  Freemasous’  Tavern,  and  it 
was  after  the  Jst  of  October.  Mr.  Piper,  at  Uie»e  meetings, 
did  not  make  any  complaint  of  the  deleudaut  havjug 
stopped  Ins  men.  He  said  he  would  be  proud  for  Per- 
hara  and  me  to  work  for  him  again. 

Mr.  Corric  said, — After  very  careful  consideration  of  the 
evidence  in  this  case,  I cannot  help  expresbh.g  my  regret 
at  the  great  loss  of  time  and  money  wasted  in  this  uaior- 
tunate  affair,  and  that  the  matter  was  not  settled ; but  as 
the  case  is  placed  before  me,  so  must  I dispose  ol  it.  The 
first  question,  therefore,  to  winch  1 shall  refer  is  a>  to  the 
matter  of  fact  whether  the  particular  words  said  to  be 
used  by  tne  defendants  were  so  used  when  the  men  came 
up  from  Tavistock,  and  whether  such  words  come  within 
the  construction  of  the  Act  of  Parliament.  As  to  the 
matter  of  fact  of  the  words  being  used,  one  witness  gave 
them  : “ If  you  go  to  work  you  will  be  called  ‘ blacks. 
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and  there  will  be  a Btrike  against  yon  all  over  Lontlon.” 
These  may  not  be  exactly  the  same  words  used,  but  the 
substance  is  identiaat.  A second  witness  also  says  the 
same.  The  question,  therefore,  is.  Did  these  words  pass  ? 
The  foreman  says  they  did,  and  I see  do  reason 
why  he,  as  a respectable  man,  should  commit  perjury. 
The  masters  afterwards  met  the  men.  There  was  no 
anger,  but  a discussion  took  place,  with  the  view  to  an 
amicable  termination.  This  does  not  weigh  much  in  my 
mind  to  my  conclusion.  It  amounts  to  nothing,  nor  o^n 
I be  led  by  it  to  disbelieve  that  the  words  were  made  use 
of.  The  great  question  now  comes,  did  the  defendant 
directly  or  indirectly  intimidate  by  saying,  if  they  went  to 
work  they  would  be  called  “blacks?”  I am  sorry  to 
-arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  something  did  pass.  Now, 
is  this  an  offence  under  the  Act  of  Parliament?  I will 
make  a general  observation  in  connection  with  what  was 
stated  in  the  defence  yesterday.  Mr.  Roberts  stated  that 
the  Act  was  passed  to  protect  one  man  again.st  another. 
It  was  al'O  passed  to  protect  masters  against  the  intimi- 
dation of  the  men:  there  is  a case  in  point.  In  this  case 
it  is  a public  question,  for  the  public  undoubtedly  suffer. 
As  I sit  in  this  court  I have  seen  that  the  public  suffer, 
for  1 have  been  compelled  to  send  a man  to  the  House  of 
Correction  for  not  supporting  ins  wife  and  family.  Tliat 
man  could  have  gone  to  work  if  tie  pleased,  but  he  refused, 
and  in  cnnseqnence  was  sent  to  gaol.  In  prison  heliad  to 
be  supported  at  the  public  expense,  so  that  the  public  are 
deeply  interested  in  the  question.  It  is  an  offence  against 
the  majesty  of  the  law.  The  words  meant  to  threat  within 
the  meaning  of  the  Act  of  Parliament,  which  runs  thus : — 
. “ And  be  it  further  enacted  that  if  any  person  shall,  by 
violence  to  the  person  or  property,  or  by  threats  ami  inti 
midation,  or  by  molesting  or  in  any  way  obstructin' 
another,  force  or  eiuleav  ' “ 


to  be  considered  one  building  then  he  should  require  a 
stone  staircase  according  to  the  Act  of  Parliament. 

Mr.  Ingham  was  clearly  of  opiidon  that  the  house- 
keeper’s apartments  formed  part  of  one  building. 

Mr.  Iliscocks  next  referred  to  some  attached  buildings 
used  as  a larder,  dairy,  &c.  which  had  no  internal  com- 
munications. 

Mr.  Hawkins  contended  that  these  buildings  were  the 
necessary  adjuncts  to  the  rest  of  the  building,  and  Siid 
t'ley  could  r.  ot  be  entered  without  first  entering  the  gates. 
The  whole  was  surrounded  by  n wall. 

Mr.  Ingham  said  if  these  buildings  formed  one  com- 
mon design,  they  must  be  considered  as  one  building.  He 
then  dismissed  the  summons,  and  said  he  was  afraid  Mr. 
Hawkins  would  have  to  substitute  a stone  staircase  for 
the  wooden  construction. 

Mr.  Hawkins  said  that  would  be  attended  to, 


^oolis  llctcilich. 

A Mamial  of  the  Steam-engine  and  other  prime 
Movers.  By  W.  J.  M.  Rankine,  C.E.  F.R.S.  &.c. 
London  aud  Glasgow  : Griffin  & Co.  1859. 
This  is  one  of  a series  of  similar  works  by  a well- 
known  author,  now  in  course  of  issue  by  the 
publishers  to  the  University  of  Glasgow,  in  which 
university  Mr.  Rnnkine  is  the  regiiis  professor  of 
id’intL  civil  engineering  and  mechanics.  The  purpose  of 
acting  ^ the  present  work,  as  indicated  in  its  title,  is  to 
•luy  manul.cturc,  trade,  o,  the  scientific  principles  of  tlie  action  of 

hiring,  employment,  or  work,  or  to  return  his  work  be-  I “ pmue  movers,  or  machines  tor  obtaining  motive 
fore  the  i^amc  shall  be  flniBhed,  or  prevent  or  endeavour  to  I power,  and  to  show  how  these  principles  are  to  he 
preventany  journeyman, manufacturer,  workman,  orother  annlied  tn  nr'u-fical  nnesGnna  Ui-fdlYPfl  ia  a LrP.f 
person,  not  being  hired  or  employed,  from  hiring  himself  f prac  tical  questions.^  i'l  fluxed  is  a brief 

to  or  irom  accepting  work  or  employment  from  any  person  i lm»toncal  sketch,  relating  cliieny  to  tlie  steani- 
■orpei-s  ns.  or  ii  any  person  shall  use  or  employ  violence  to  ' engine,  the  only  prime  mover  whose  history  is 

The  work  will  no  doubt  become  a. 

aiding,  and  abetting  or  a'^sisting  therein,  being  convicted  * i i j • n • i 

thereof,  stiall  and  mny  be  imprisoned  and  kept  to  bard  ^ standard  one,  and  it  is  well  printed,  m a clear 
l^abour  for  any  term  not  exceeding  tbree  calendar  months.”  ' fyp«>  upon  good  paper,  and  illustrated  by  numerous 
Thi.s  IS  the  part.  If  you  have  engaged  yourselves  with  ! dia'^rams 

the  Messrs.  Piper,  we  shall  succeed  eventually,  and  then  I ° ’ 

you  will  be  turned  out,  and  you  will  not  then  be  able  to  ,7  , • t • • .,1  tt-  7 , « 

get  work.  I believe  and  am  of  opinion  that  upon  the ! Arming  oj  Levies,  in  the  Hundred  of 


meaning  of  those  words  there  can  be  no  reasonable  iloubt 
that  it  amounts  to  intimidation.  It  had  been  said  that 
no  threat-,  or  iniimidation  bud  been  used,  but  the  use  of 
e.xpress  words  of  iutiinidatioii  was  not  necessary.  Green, 
the  deUgate  from  London,  had  stated  that  the  society 
had  an.nouL  at  their  commanfl;  and  that  if  the  prosecutors 
■discliarged  a man  because  he  was  a member  of  their 
association,  they  could  stop  the  supplies,  and  they  would 
not  have  a single  hand  upon  their  works.  That  might  be 
^ypstrued  as  a threat  even  by  a man  of  strong  nerve. 
This  is  a far  more  serious  point  than  one  of  personal 
violence,  for  personal  violence,  when  opposed  to  a strong 
and  vigorous  man,  miglit  be  equally  mttj  but  it  would 
require  a man  with  higher  nerves  to  coutiternct  such 
words  when  he  found  tiiat  they  were  calculated  to  take 
-the  bread  out  of  bis  mouth,  and  deprive  his  family  of  sup- 
port This  was  an  offence  that  came  within  tlie  meaning 
of  the  Act  of  Parliament,  and  was  tiie  most  serious  that 
could  be  held  out.  Having  arrived  at  this  conclusion,  it 
now  becomes  my  duty  to  consider  the  amount  of  punish- 
ment to  be  inflicted.  Having  regard  to  the  appeal  which 
Mr.  Roberts  made  yesterday  in  his  defence,  that  I should 
temper  judgment  with  mercy,  I shall  not  inflict  upoii  the 
defendanttiie  pimislimentand  degradation  of  hard  labour, 
for  degradation  it  would  be.  It  is  niy  duty,  however,  to 
prevent  such  allenipts  at  combination,  and  inflict  a 
puiiislunciit  adequate  to  meet  so  serious  an  offence ; but 
in  so  doing,  as  1 before  said,  I shall  not  have  recourse  to 
hard  labour.  The  sentence  of  the  Court  will  be,  that  the 
defendant  be  imprisoned  for  two  months  for  the  tlncats 
used  bv  him. 


Mr.  Corrie  then  ordered  the  defendant  to  enter  into 
sui'eties  for  his  a tendance  at  the  sessions— viz.  two  sure- 
ties in  the  sum  of  )(i/,  e.ach. 

The  necessary  bail  being  put  in,  the  defendant  left  the 
court  with  his  friends. 


PROCEEDrjTGS  UNDER  TIIE  BUILDING 
ACT. 

rUBLIC  BUILDINGS. 

At  the  Wandsworth  Po'ice  Court.  Mr.  George  Myers, 
bu'dder,  was  summoned  before  Mr.  Ingham  by  Mr.  Alfrrd 
James  His-cocks,  the  district  surveyor  of  Wandsworth 
and  Tooting,  to  show  cause  why  he  refusetl  to  pay  the 
sum  of  411Z.  17s.  fid.  the  amount  of  fees  due  to  him  for  the 
building  ot  the  Royal  Patriotic  Asylum  on  Wandsworth- 
common. 

Mr.  Myers  did  not  attend,  but  the  case  was  met  by 

Mr.  Rhode  Hawkins,  the  architect  of  the  Roy^l  Com- 
missioners of  the  Patriotic  fund,  who  stated  that  the 
contractor  fur  the  erection  of  the  building  was  indemnified 
from  the  district  surveyor’s  fees,  and  the  question  there- 
■ fore  rested  between  him  (Mr.  Hawkins)  and  the  com- 
plainant. 

Mr.  Hiscocks  said  the  issue  between  them  was  os  to  the 
meaniiigof  the  words  “public  buildings ” in  ilie  Act. 

Mr.  Iicgliam  inquired  the  iiatm-e  of  the  Patriotic 
• building. 

Mr.  Hiscocks  said  it  was  for  the  maintenance  of 
soldiers’  and  sailors’  ch  ldron.  He  would  also  mention 
that  the  Act  specified  that  no  fee  for  one  building  should 
exceed  lof. 

A plan  was  introduced,  .and  Mr.  Hiscocks  said  it  wonltl 
be  for  his  wurBliip  to  say  wbetlier  an  aggregate  nuiiibcr 
of  buildiiiiTS  were  to  be  considered  one  public  building 
He  then  reiernd  to  tlie  hall,  which  was  used  as  a chapel 
and  a dining-hall,  which  he  charged  as  one  bniiding.  ‘ 

Mr,  Ingliani  then  asked  if  there  was  any  iuternaTcom- 
munication. 

Mr.  Hiscocks  replied  in  the  affirmative. 

Mr.  Ingham  said  it  cleai  iy  formed  part  of  one  building. 
He  thought  tliat  if  these  buib-ings  lormed  part  of  one 
grand  design,  they  must  he  considered  as  one  building. 

Mr,  Hisc-'Cks  said  that  opinion  would  refer  to  a buihiing 
for  the  housekeeper’s  use.  He  had  been  led  to  suppose 
by  Mr.  Hawkins  that  it  was  a distinct  bniiding,  and  he 
had  allowed  a wooden  staircase  to  be  erected,  li  it  were 


Wirrai,  Connfgof  Chester  ; and  the  Introduction 
of  Small  Fire-arms,  as  li'eapons  of  IVar,  in 
place  of  Bows  and  Arrows.  By  Joseph 
Mayer,  i'.S.A.  Ac.  Liverpool.  1859. 

Me.  Mayer’s  name  is  familiar  to  our  arclia?olO' 
gic.al  readers,  by  most  of  whom  he  is,  doubt- 
less, held  ill  pleasant  remembrance.  The  pre- 
sent pamphlet  appears  to  he  based  upon  a paper 
read  by  Mr.  M.ayer  to  an  Archscological  Society. 
The  subject  comprises  an  account  of  the  arms  used 
for  defence  by  the  inhabitants  of  Cheshire  prior 
to  and  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  details 
being  drawn  from  documents  In  Mr.  Maker’s  owu 
possession.  At  a time  when  “ arms are  un- 
fortunately not  a mere  subject  of  arcba?ological 
interest  to  the  community  at  large,  Mr.  Mayer’s 
able  paper  cannot  but  prove  specially  interesting 
to  others  besides  our  urclimolngical  readers.  It  is 
illustrated  by  engravings  of  weapons,  from  the 
bow  and  cross-bow  to  the  musket  and  rifle.  Mr. 
Mayor  has  done  good  seivice  in  his  time. 


VARIORUM. 

“ Elements  of  Mensuration,”  by  the  Rev.  John 
Hunter,  M.A.  formerly  vice-principal  of  the  Na- 
tional Society’s  Training  College  at  Battersea 
(Longman  and  Co.  publishers),  is  a little  uinepenny 
volume,  forming  one  of  the  excellent  school  series 
edited  by  the  Rev.  G.  11.  Gleig,  M.A.  chaplain- 
general  to  her  Majesty’s  forces.  It  is  characterized 
by  a peculiarity  of  arrangement  made  for  the  pur- 
pose of  promoting  the  intelligent  and  expeditious 
progress  of  the  jmpil  towards  deeper  and  ulterior 

studies  of  a kindred  order. No.  43  of  “The 

Popular  Lecturer,”  a twopenny  publication,  issued 
by  Kent  A Co.  and  F.  Pitman,  of  Pateriioster-row, 
and  edited  by  Mr.  H.  Pitman,  of  the  Manchester 
Courier,  contains  a reprint  of  the  Prince  Consort’s 
address  to  the  British  Association  at  Aberdeen;  a 
paper  on  clocks,  Ac.  titled  “ What  time  is  it  ?”  by- 
Mr.  W.  H.  Bailey;  and  one  on  “Music  for  the 
People,”  by  tlie  Rev.  Dr.  Hook.  This  is  a uselul 
little  serial,  and  a cheap  one. 


UlisrclliiiTcit. 

ScitiLLEE  Festival  at  the  Crystal  Palace. 
— On  the  10th  of  November  there  will  be  a great 
gathering  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  in  celebration  of 
the  centenary  of  the  poet,  Fricderich  Schiller. 
There  will  be  grand  orchestral  and  other  musical 
arrungemeiits  on  a scale  suited  to  the  vast  dimen- 
sions of  the  Palace.  A feature  of  the  performance 
of  November  10th  will  be  the  musical  execution  of 
the  Cantata.  But  one  of  the  principal  at- 
tractions will  bo  an  entire  novelty  to  most  Eiiglisli- 
meri,  though  one  characteristic  and  popular 
with  the  Germans.  This  is  a grand  torchlighl 
procession,  along  the  upper  terraces  and  in  the 
garden,  accoiniianied  by  a display  of  the  foun- 


The  Feanklin  Relics  at  the  United  Ser- 
vice Institution,  Scotland  Yard.— Tickets  of 
admission  to  the  public  to  view  these  interesting 
relics  will  be  issued  this  week  for  Monday,  Tues- 
day, and  Saturday  next  week  and  the  weeks  fol- 
lowing, in  limited  numbers,  as  the  accommodation 
that  can  be  furnished  by  the  Institution  is  inade- 
quate to  meet  a large  number  of  visitors.  The 
tickets  are  to  be  obtained  from  Stanford,  Charing- 
cross;  Graves,  Pall-mall;  Mitchell,  Charing-cross; 
Parker,  West  Strand ; Potter,  Poultry ; and  Bye- 
field,  Charing-cross. 

Accidents. — The  chemical  works  just  erected 
at  Flint,  by  Messrs.  Hunt  A Co.  Glasgow,  have 
been  completely  destroyed.  The  high  chimney 
was  blown  down,  and  the  works  entirely  razed  to 
the  ground.  The  men  threw  themselves  into 
the  river,  and  saved  their  lives  by  floating  on 

pieces  of  wood. A large  chimney  in  course  of 

erection,  for  Messrs.  John  Davy  A Son,  at  Mold- 
green,  Huddersfield,  fell  last  week.  The  chimney 
was  18  feet  at  the  base,  and  was  reared  41  yards, 
toward.s  the  52  it  was  proposed  to  erect  it.  The 
full  is  attributed  to  a slip  of  the  inner  portion  of 
the  work,  which  caused  the  exterior  to  bulge  out. 
The  damage  is  estimated  at  about  4U0^ 

The  Successors  op  Eminent  Men. — It  is  re- 
markable, in  many  instances,  how  soon  the  Hue  of 
descent  of  men  of  great  genius  bus  been  cut 
ofl'.  Wo  have  no  m.ale  descendants  of  William 
Shakspear,  Milton,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  or  Lord 
Byron.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  left  no  heir.  Tlie  male 
branch  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren’s  family  is  e.ttinct, 
and  the  female  line  nearly  so.  The  races  of  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  Dr.  Johnson,  Oliver  Goldsmith, 
Telford,  and  Brindley,  have  ceased  to  exist;  and 
a hundred  other  famous  names  might  be  men- 
tioned to  show  to  what  a great  extent  this  fact 
may  be  considered  as  a natural  law.  We  had  re- 
cently another  illustration  of  this,  when  the  grave 
closed  upon  the  only  son  of  George  Stephenson 
without  leaving  any  direct  successor. 

Plate  Glass. — At  the  vaults  now  being  made 
at  Hackin’s-hey,  Dale-street,  Liverpool,  for  Messrs. 
Robinson  A Preston,  there  is  one  of  the  largest 
sheets  of  plate-glass  ever  used  in  Liverpool  in  the 
new  front.  The  window  is  surmounted  by  a half- 
circular  frame,  and  to  accommodate  this  a separate 
plate  has  been  used  for  the  upper  portion.  The 
plate  below  measures  I45i  inches  by  82i  inches; 
that  above,  125  inches  by  42^-  inches.  The  total 
suiierficies  is  126  feet  8 inches,  whilst  the  thick- 
ness is  three-eighths  of  an  inch.  It  was  supplied 
by  Messrs.  Whilby  and  Williams,  glass  merchants. 
Two  large  plates  of  glass  are  also  to  be  seen  in 
the  new  front  of  the  Albion  office.  Castle-street; 
each  v.'indow,  of  large  size,  being  formed  from 
one  plate  of  glass.  These  plates  are  indicative  of 
the  enterprise  thrown  into  the  glass  manufacture 
since  the  repeal  of  the  duty  on  glass. 

View  of  the  New  Museum,  Oxford. — Mr.  J. 
H.  Le  Kenx  has  just  now  completed  a view  of  the 
exterior  of  the  University  Museum  (J.  H.  Parker, 
Oxford),  which  is  to  form  the  heading  of  the 
Oxford  Almanac  for  1860.  Our  readers  know  the 
building  jiretty  well.  But  this  is  certaiuly  the 
most  complete  view  of  the  exterior  that  has  yet 
been  engraved.  The  c.Trvhig,  not  yet  done,  is 
introduced  from  the  original  designs,  where  it  is 
intended  to  be  put,  especially  round  the  lower 
windows  of  the  west  front,  which  gives  both, 
height  and  width  to  them.  The  flat  faces 
of  the  entrance  archw’ay,  and  on  the  various 
stones  of  the  centre  tower  or  gateway  are  to  be 
sculptured.  At  present  the  capitals,  corbels,  and 
dripstones  stand  in  block,  for  want  of  money. 
The  view  shows  the  laboratory  and  the  detached 
residence  of  the  keeper.  Professor  Phillips.  A 
little  more  light  would  have  improved  the  efiect, 
but  it  is,  nevertheless,  a very  interesting  print. 

Drainage  op  Winchester  and  Salisbury.— 
Salisbury,  says  the  Hampshire  Independent,  is  a 
place  which  the  opponents  of  8.uiitaJy  improve- 
ment exultingly  point  to,  as  having  been  ruined 
by  being  drained.  That  there  were  some  mistakes 
made  at  Salisbury  cannot  be  denied : they  were 
forced  into  their  works  by  the  General  Board  of 
Heallli,  in  consequence  of  the  high  rate  of  mor- 
talitj'.  The  drainage  works  at  Salisbury  cost  about 
If.  per  head  on  the  population,  and  that  is  about 
the  rate  which  every  man  at  all  competent  to  form 
opinion  has  stated  would  be  tlie  cost  in  V\Tn- 
ehester.  We  have  reason,  however,  adds  the 
Independent,  to  believe  that  if  Winchester  were 
put  under  the  Local  Government  Act,  aud  the 
drainage  executed  under  the  exclusive  supervision 
of  the  town  council,  the  whole  might  be  done  well 
for  au  annual  rateof  lOd.  in  the  pound.  At  Salis- 
bury the  public  health  has  been  much  improved. 


tains  and  the  illuminatiou  of  the  Schiller  stutne  and  the  effects  are  most  satisfactory  in  every 
on  the  upper  terrace.  [ point  of  view,  so  fur  as  health  is  coucemed. 
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Value  of  Building  Land  in  Litebpool. — 
Recently,  some  premises  immediately  opposite  the 
Town-ball,  in  Liverpool,  containing  about  1,600 
square  yards,  were  sold  by  public  auction  on 
behalf  of  the  corporation,  for  a term  of  seventy- 
five  years.  The  reserve  bid  was  SO.OOOZ. ; but  it 
was  run  up  to  60,150?.  at  which  price  Mr.  Picton 
bought  them.  The  buyer  has  made  over  the  site 
to  Mr.  William  Broum,  late  M.P.  for  South  Lan- 
cashire, the  donor  of  the  Public  Library  building, 
and  is  preparing  plans  to  cover  it  with  commercial 
buildings.  The  site  of  Mr.  Cockerell’s  building 
(the  Liverpool  and  London  Insurance),  which  is 
the  counterpart  of  that  now  spoken  of,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Town-hall,  cost  56?.  10s.  per 
square  yard.  The  present  purchase  cost  37?.  5s. 
the  square  yard  j but  there  are  difficulties  in  the 
site  which  did  not  exist  in  the  other  case. 

Bernini. — On  the  ancient  bridge  of  St.  Angelo, 
at  Rome,  there  are  several  statues  by  Bernini 
and  his  pupils : that  of  the  angel  with  the  cross 
is  said  to  be  his  own  work.  They  were  erected 
in  1688,  under  Pope  Clement  IX.  Louis  XIV. 
hearing  of  his  fame  invited  Bernini  to  come  tn 
Paris,  and  paid  him  royal  honours  by  sending  the 
state  carriages  to  the  frontier  of  Italy  to  meet 
him  and  conduct  him  to  the  capital.  This  cele- 
brated sculptor,  who  thus  honoured  Prance  with 
his  presence  for  eight  months,  received  on  his 
arrival  a present  of  50,000  crowns,  with  a salary 
of  2,000  crowns  per  annum,  and  500  for  his  son. 
The  equestrian  statue  of  the  king,  at  Versailles,  is 
the  work  of  his  hands. 

Defences  of  the  Country. — Sir:  I wonder 
you  do  not  devote  more  of  your  space  to  tlie  de- 
fences of  the  country.  Our  fathers  destroyed 
instead  of  keeping  up  our  country’s  defences,  be- 
cause in  those  days  the  inhabitants  were  not 
sufficiently  advanced  in  free  and  liberal  principles 
to  prevent  the  strongholds  being  abused  either  by 
the  upper  or  the  lower  classes  for  keeping  back 
freedom  instead  of  protecting  it  from  foreign  in- 
vasion. We  are  now  so  far  advanced  and  enlight- 
ened that  we  have  not  those  fears,  and  being  now 
internally  so  secure  of  freedom,  let  us  hmm  diately 
see  to  securing  it  from  external  attacks.  The 
more  freedom  is  attained,  perfected,  and  enjoyed 
by  us,  the  more  we  become  the  envy  and  hatred 
of  other  nations  wlio  are  resisting  freedom,  and' 
the  more  liable  are  we  to  differ  with  and  to  b.- 
attacked  by  them.  How,  then,  can  any  lover  of 
freedom  wish  to  see  us  at  present  defenceless  ? 

I trust  most  will  subscribe  to  this.  He  who, 
either  from  design  or  carelessness,  throws  uselessly 
temptations  in  the  way  of  the  weak  and  unwary, 
thereby  drawing  them  into  vice  they  would  not 
and  could  not  have  committed  without  it,  most 
assuredly  largely  shares  the  guilt  of  the  fallen 
through  such  temptation. — Constant  Reader. 

Tar  and  Marl  as  Deodorizers.  — A Mons. 
Burdal  has  sent  in  to  the  Academic  dcs  Sciences 
at  Paris  a communication  on  a deodorizing  com- 
pound by  MM.  C irue  and  Demeaux.  M.  Dumas 
having  in  a previous  sitting  remarked  that,  if  it 
be  admitted  that  the  emanations  of  tar  ozonize 
the  air,  the  compound  in  question  owed  its  efficacy 
to  its  prompt  combustion  of  miasmatic  cffiuvia 
by  means  of  the  ozonized  oxygen  it  contain.^, 
M.  Burdel  has  endeavoured  to  test  the  tiuth  of 
this  remark  by  experiment.  In  the  cleansing  of  a 
canal  a quantity  of  very  foetid  mud  was  thrown 
out,  in  the  presence  of  which  Schcenbein's  ozono- 
meter revealed  no  trace  of  ozone,  M.  Burdel  had 
this  mud  mixed  up  with  a compound  of  marl  and 
tar,  when  the  feetid  odour  immediately  disap- 
peared, and  the  ozonometer  marked  seven  degrees 
after  the  lapse  of  twelve  hours.  M.  Burdel  in- 
tends to  continue  his  experiments,  with  a view  to 
apply  this  discovery  to  the  deodorizution  of  rivers 
and  marshy  districts. 

To  Wind  up  the  Westjiinster  Clock  by 
THE  hloTiON  OF  THE  Tide. — I would  suggest  that 
the  Westminster  Palace  clock  might  he  wound  up 
by  the  action  of  the  tide,  as  follows: — A conve- 
viently-sized  float  or  vessel,  weighted  to  sufficient 
power,  might  he  placed  in  a reservoir  or  tank  at 
the  foot  of  the  tower,  communicating  with  the 
river  by  a pipe  or  conduit,  causing  the  water  in 
the  tank  and  the  float  to  rise  or  fall  with  the  tide. 
By  attaching  a chain  or  rope  from  this  float  to  a 
pulley  propel ly  fitted  with  a ratchet-wheel  and 
spring  fixed  on  the  winding  machinery  (the  pulley 
running  loose  upon  the  spindle),  on  the  falling  of 
the  tide  the  float  would  sink  with  it,  and  cause 
the  chain  fixed  to  it  to  move  the  pulley  and 
ratchet-wheel,  thereby  winding  the  clock  with  the 
descent  of  the  tide.  A counter-weight  would  be 
required  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  pulley,  to 
rewind  the  slack  chain  as  the  float  rises  with  the 
tide.  The  machinery  could  be  arranged  to  operate 
at  every  tide  or  at  stated  periods. — M,  S. 


A LiVST  Chance  foe  ‘^Big  Ben.” — The  Jour- 
nal chi  Loiret  announces  that  M.  Chambon,  a 
mechanician,  residing  at  Montargjs,  has  discovered 
a means  of  soldering  cracked  bells,  and  restoring 
their  original  clearness  of  sound. 

Hampshire  History. — With  reference  to  a 
paragraph  in  this  journal  touching  the  want  of 
an  arclneological  association  for  Hampshire,  which 
has  had  an  extended  circulation,  we  are  asked  to 
mention  that  a general  history  of  the  county  is  in 
course  of  preparation  by  Mr.  B.  B.  Woodward,  B.A. 
and  that  the  first  part  is  on  the  eve  of  publication. 

The  Temple  and  the  Temple  Gardens. — 
The  show  of  Chrysanthemums  in  the  two  Temple 
Gardens,  as  well  as  the  Temple  Church,  are  now 
open  to  the  public  (free)  every  day.  There  is  an 
extraordinary  collection  of  pompones  in  the  garden 
of  the  Middle  Temple. 

Woolwich. — Tenders  will  be  received  during 
the  present  month  for  the  erection  of  two  new 
wings  at  the  Royal  Military  Academy,  for  the 
accommodation  of  an  additional  number  of  gentle- 
men cadets,  a sum  of  35,000?.  having  been  granted 
for  that  purpose.  It  has  also  been  decided  to 
erect  at  Woolwich  a new  General  Military  Hos- 
pital, on  a site  near  Dundas-terrace,  the  Army 
Sanitary  Commission  being  of  opinion  tliat  the 
present  Royal  Ordnance  Hospital  is  unfit  for  the 
purposes  for  which  it  is  intended.  An  article  on 
tliis  subject  will  he  found  on  another  page. 

The  Breakwater  and  Piek-heads  at  Port- 
land.— The  damage  caused  by  the  heavy  seas  in 
the  first  of  the  recent  storms  on  tlie  great 
temporary  timber  support  of  the  Portland  break- 
water will,  it  seems,  entail  a serious  loss  to  the 
contractor,  and  will  also,  it  is  feared,  suspend  the 
quarrying  operations  in  the  convict  quarries, 
where  the  material  is  obtained  for  the  making  ot 
the  breakwater.  The  greatest  damage  sustained 
is  about  600  yards  from  the  shore,  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  first  pier-head.  At  this  point  an  immense 
gap  of  about  200  feet  in  length  has  been  made  in 
the  support,  the  timber  from  which  has  been 
tlirown  on  the  beach  in  all  directions.  The  granite 
pier-heads  and  sea-walls  sustained  no  injury, 
although  such  was  the  force  of  the  waves  that  the 
spray  at  times  flew  to  an  altitude  of  150  feet 
above  the  masonry.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  second 
pier-head  the  damage  sustained  is  very  great. 
Much  damage,  it  apjiears,  has  also  been  done  to 
the  breakwater  at  Holyhead. 

The  Essex  Arcu.eological  Society. — The 
general  meeting  of  this  increasing  society  was 
held  at  SoftVon  Walden  on  the  20th  ult.  when 
there  was  a good  muster  of  members  and  friends. 
The  walls  of  the  museum  lecture-hall  were  hung 
with  rubbings  of  brasses  from  Essex  churches,  &c. 
Lord  Braybrooke,  the  President,  occupied  the 
chair.  'Phe  report  congratulated  the  members  on 
the  continued  and  incriasing  prosperity  of  the 
society.  After  the  election  of  office-bearers,  ttc 
Mr.  Joshua  Clarke  read  a paper  on  the  name  of 
the  town  of  Saffron  Walden,  once  celebrated  for 
its  manufacture  of  saffron  j after  which  the  Rev. 
T.  S.  Griffinhoofe  read  a paper  by  the  Rev.  J.  H. 
Sperling,  on  the  churches  of  north-west  Essex. 
The  rubbings  on  the  walls  of  the  Walden  Museum 
were  then  described  by  Mr.  Joseph  Clarke,  one  of 
the  trustees,  who  spoke  of  a curious  circumstance 
relating  to  an  inscription  on  a large  stone  on 
Tory  Hill,  or  Sleigh  Grain,  i.e.  “ The  Hill  of  the 
Sun,”  in  Ireland,  which  for  fifty  years  had  puzzled 
the  most  emiuent  antiquaries,  and  gave  rise  to  a 
very  learned  jiaper  in  the  “ Arcliceologia,”  as 
having  some  mystical  meaning,  and  the  stone 
being  laid  across  two  others,  somewhat  like  a 
cromlech,  the  conclusion  come  to  was  that  it  was 
a dedication  to  the  sun,  when  lately  it  was  acci- 
dentallj'  discovered  by  a celcbr.ated  archceologist 
that  the  gentleman  who  copied  the  inscription 
originally  had  placed  it  upside  down,  and  when  re- 
versed it  read  plainly  the  name  of  the  individual 
in  whose  memory  it  was  placed — E.  Conid,  1731. 
Mr.  Clarke  also  exhibited  a plan  of  the  maze  as  it 
existed  on  the  common  at  Safi'ron  Walden,  Essex, 
in  colours.  The  cursus,  commonly  called  the 
maze,  tradition  says,  was  a small  copy  of  a larger 
one  that  previously  existed;  although  not  more 
than  100  feet  through  one  way  and  130  the  other, 
the  continuous  path  througli  it  in  its  windings 
amounts  to  about  a mile  in  length  ; it  has  been 
recut  about  every  twenty-five  years,  and  now  re- 
quires renovating.  It  is  very  similar  to  Robin 
Hood’s  race  near  Kottingbam,  though  a better 
one.  In  1699  the  corporation  books  state  that 
15s.  were  paid  for  re-entting  the  maze.  The 
meeting  afterwards  adjourned  to  the  castle,  and 
to  Audley  House,  where  Lord  Braybrooke  enter- 
tained the  visitors.  A dinner  in  the  evening,  at 
the  Rose  and  Crown,  concluded  the  day’s  pro- 
ceedings. 


Glasgow. — Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Glasgow  Town-council,  recently,  stated  that, 
having  come  down  to  lay  out  and  arrange  the 
South-side  Park,  he  had  gone  over  the  grounds, 
and  had  an  idea  in  his  mind,  as  yet  only  half 
developed,  by  which  he  would  make  this  park  one 
of  the  finest  in  Britain.  A rate  of  assessment  for 
parks  and  galleries  of  2d.  per  pound  on  rental  was 
fixed  at  same  meeting. 

Hertford  Architectural  and  Aech.eolo- 
GiCAL  Society. — A general  meeting  of  this 
society  was  held  at  the  Town-hall,  Hertford,  on 
Monday  before  last : Professor  Donaldson,  V.P. 
in  the  chair.  There  was  a large  attendance  of  the 
clergy,  gentry,  and  inhabitants  of  the  town  and 
neighbourhood.  The  Chairman  opened  the  meet- 
ing by  a brief  account  of  the  proceedings  of 
several  English  Archaeological  Societies  since  last 
meeting  of  the  society.  Mr.  J.  Evans,  F.S.A. 
read  a paper  “ On  the  Coins  found  upon  and  near 
the  Site  of  Ancient  Verulam and  the  Rev.  J.  L. 
Pettit,  one  “On  the  Architecture  of  the  South  of 
Europe,”  illustrated  by  the  exhibition  of  nume- 
rous drawings  of  churches,  temples,  and  edifices 
in  Italy,  Sicily,  France,  Spain,  and  Greece,  which 
he  had  personally  visited. 

Fire  at  the  Palais  de  Luxembourg,  Paris. — 
Oil  Thursday  in  last  week,  a fire  look  place  in  the 
Palace  of  the  Senate  (Palais  de  Luxembourg), 
Paris.  The  Salle  des  Seances  was  completely  de- 
stroyed. Four  persons  were  dangerously  injured. 
The  galleries,  however,  the  museum,  library, 
throne-room,  archives,  historical  apartments,  &c. 
were  all  saved.  The  damage  is  estimated  from 
-100,000  francs  to  500,000  francs  It  is  feared  that 
the  paintings  of  Abel  do  Pujol  and  Yauchelet 
must  be  entirely  destroyed.  The  statues  of  Colbert, 
Jlalesberbes,  D’Aguesseau,  and  Mole,  are  not 
injured.  The  gallery  of  paintings  is  not  tonched. 
The  fire  was  first  discovered  by  the  sentinels 
stationed  near  the  garden,  who  saw  smoke  and 
flames  bursting  out  from  the  cupola  which  sur- 
mounts the  hall.  The  fire  rapidly  extended  to 
the  woodwork  which  supported  the  cupola.  Parts 
of  the  dome  then  began  to  fall,  and  in  a short 
time  the  whole  of  the  ceiling  was  borne  down  into 
the  salle  below.  The  large  lustre,  which  is  of 
immense  weight,  fell  with  a tremendous  crash, 
and  broke  through  the  flooring  of  the  hall  to 
the  ground  floor.  The  celling  of  the  hall  was 
ornamented  with  paintings  by  Abel  de  Pujol. 
The  entire  hall  is  a mass  of  ruins.  An  investiga- 
tion has  been  ordered  to  ascertain  the  exact  cause 
of  the  conflagration. 

Public  Seats. — Allow  me  a small  space  in  your 
columns  to  recommend  the  placing  of  seats  on  the 
sides  of  the  public  footpaths  in  the  outskirts  of 
towns  and  villages,  for  the  accommodation  of 
invalids,  aged  and  infirm  people,  and  others  taking 
their  daily  walks.  Deal  planks,  the  edges  bound 
with  iron  hooping,  fixed  on  stout  oak  posts,  firmly 
fastened  in  the  ground,  would  form  substantial 
seats,  inexpensive,  yet  calculated  to  last  for  many 
years;  and  in  these  times  when  fountains  are 
erected  for  the  refreshment  of  thirsty  passengers 
and  even  dog.s,  and  when  the  comfort  and  cfvn- 
venience  of  mankind  appear  to  be  considered 
more  than  formerly,  I have  reason  to  hope  that 
this  suggestion  may  be  carried  into  effect. — Z. 

Statue  for  Wren.— Sir  It  must  be  regretted 
by  every  good  man  who  considers  the  subject,  that 
London  neglects  to  raise  a suitable  public  monu- 
ment to  the  memory  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren. 
Envious,  evil,  and  penurious  men  slur  over  any 
suggestion  of  this  kind  by  subtly  stating  that  he 
has  erected  monuments  enough  for  himself.  Such 
assertions  carry  with  them  the  idea  that  Wren 
was  a proud  and  ostentatious  man,  and  conspi- 
cuously placed  his  name  on  all  his  works.  This  is 
far  from  the  truth.  A monument,  designed  ex- 
pressly to  Wren’s  honour,  and  to  the  encourage- 
ment of  after  architects,  ought  to  be  immediately 
raised.  The  absence  of  It  is  a greater  disgrace  to 
the  profession  of  architects  than  to  others. 

Norwich. 


TENDERS. 

For  additions  at  Oalc-liUl,  East  Barnet,  for  Mr.  H.  W. 

Mason;  Mr.  Henry  Currey,  architect:— 

Nicholson 0 0 

Norris 1,397  9 0 

Fish 1.396  0 0 

Hiegs 1.31.')  0 0 

Downs  1,290  0 0 

Colls  & Co.  (accepted)  1,290  0 0 


For  works  at  Nos.  2 and  3,  Cheapside ; Mr.  James  Coe » 
architect ; — 

Greenwood 4^425  0 0 

Elston  380  0 0 

Colls  & Co 380  0 0 

Lefevre .367  0 0 

Guyatt 349  0 0 - 

I Turner  247  0 fl 
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The  Architectural  Medals  of  Classic  Antiquity. 

, ROFESSOR  DONALD- 
SON’S name  is  of  itself 
an  earnest  of  excellence 
for  any  work  connected 
with  the  advancement  of 
' the  art  or  science  with 
which  it  may  be  asso- 
ciated. An  intimate  know- 
ledge of  the  history  of 
the  great  nations  of  anti- 
quity, in  all  that  relates 
to  social  and  artistic  posi- 
tion, a profound  appre- 
ciation of  the  styles  of 
classic  architecture,  the 
result  of  much  travel  and 
( more  study,  a practical 

knowledge  of  construction,  and 
' a facility  of  descriiition  that  has 
found  an  ample  employment  in 
a vast  amount  of  writing  upon 
scientific  subjects,  qualify  him  in 
an  eminent  degree  for  the  per- 
formance of  such  a task  as  he 
has  just  achieved.  Although  the 
Professor  modestly  disclaims  a 
pretension  to  profound  acquaint- 
ance with  the  strict  science  of 
numismatics,  yet  such  want,  if 
indeed  it  exist,  is  amply  re- 
deemed by  qualifications  more 
essential  to  the  fiiithful  discharge  of  his  self- 
imposed  duty  ; a capacity  for  research,  and 
classical  attaimnents. 

The  work  just  placed  before  the  public,*  if 
not  suggested  by  it,  yet  responds  to  a sug- 
gestion issued  by  the  Royal  Institute  of  Bri- 
tish Architects,  in  18.36,  to  travellers  and 
coiTespondeuts,  as  to  the  sources  of  informa- 
tion existing  in  ancient  coins  and  medals,  for 
the  restoration  of  such  ancient  buildings  as 
may  be  represented  upon  their  reverses.  To 
convey,  therefore,  to  his  professional  brethren 
“ an  impression  of  the  rich  treasury  of  reference 
which  medals  offer,  and  to  exidain  some  of  the 
peculiarities  relating  to  them  which  have  been 
variously  described  by  different  writers,  who, 
from  want  of  the  technical  knowledge  of  the 
art,  have  misunderstood  some  of  the  features 
which  the  experience  of  the  architect  could 
alone  rightly  interpret,”  has  been  the  aim  of 
the  author. 

How  valuable  this  species  of  record  be- 
comes, when  the  object  it  represents  has  dis- 


* " Architectura  Numismatica;  or,  Architectural 
Medal.s  of  Classic  Antiquity.  Illustrated  and  explained 
by  comparison  with  the  monuments  and  the  descriptions 
of  ancient  authors.  100  Lithographs  and  Woodcuts.” 
By  T.  L.  Donaldson,  Ph.  D.  Architect,  &c.  London : 
Day  & Sod,  Gate-street,  Lincoln’s-Jnn-ttclds.  issg.  The 
W'ork  is  printed  by  Messrs.  Cox  & Wyman,  and  is  a beau- 
tiful specimen  of  typography. 


appeared,  we  need  not  here  insist.  To  the 
mere  antiquary  the  greater  the  obliteration 
the  greater  may  be  the  interest  awakened  by 
these  valuable  memorials  ; but  to  the  archi- 
tect their  state  of  preservation  is  of  essential 
importance,  and  the  aphorism  applicable  to 
the  tattered  banner,  “ Quanto  epiiilacera,  tanto 
c pill  bella,"  must  he  reveised.  The  science  of 
numismatics,  and  the  subject  of  coins,  called 
in  Greek,  dpyvpiov,  xovparu,  and  vofiiai-ia,  and 
in  Latin,  ac.s,  pccunia,  nioncfa,  nuuimus,  and 
numisnia,  are  a study  of  no  small  difficulty,  and 
have  exercised  the  abilities  of  many  learned 
men.  Gold,  silver,  and  copper,  either  sepa- 
rately or  in  combination,  have  ever  formed  the 
leading  metals  in  their  composition,  though 
iron,  tin,  and  even  lead,  have  been  sometimes 
employed.  The  assertion  of  Erizzo  that  all 
the  ancient  coins  which  have  come  down  to  us 
are  mere  medals,  and  were  never  currentmoney, 
is  no  longer  entertained ; but  the  question  as  to 
what  class  of  medals,  if  any,  was  not  included  in 
the  currency,  and  how  it  should  be  di.stiuguislied 
from  the  coins  that  were,  is  fully  discussed  by 
Eckhel,  wlio  has  laid  down  certain  criteria  for 
the  purpose.  A continuous  series,  similar  in 
weight,  stamp,  and  workmanship  ; or  a multi- 
tude of  specimens  of  the  same  coins  from  dif- 
ferent places  ; or  when  the  stamp  expresses 
weight  or  denomination  ; — these  he  considers  to 
show  real  money.  These  tests  are  answered  by 
the  general  series  of  copper,  silver,  and  gold 
Roman  and  Greek  coins.  On  the  other  hand 
he  considers  those  to  be  medals,  and  not  coins, 
which  arc  of  extraordinary  size,  such  as  the 
celebrated  gold  medals  of  Lysimachus,  many  of 
the  Roman  empire,  and  some  silver  ones,  occur- 
ring only  under  the  later  emperors.  The  ques- 
tion of  the  copper  or  bronze  medals  is  more 
difficult  to  decide  by  this  test  on  account  of  the 
large  size  of  the  ancient  coppermoney  of  Rome. 
It  is,  however,  now  generdly  admitted  that 
medals  were  the  current  coin  of  the  day, 
although  some  of  them,  as  the  medallions,  for 
instance,  may  be  assumed  to  have  been  struck 
on  special  occasions  to  record  an  event,  for  the 
purpose  of  distribution  as  a largess,  or  for 
private  presentation. 

The  volume  before  us  contains,  for  the  first 
time,  in  a complete  and  regular  series,  a repre- 
sentation of  the  reverses  of  the  most  important 
of  those  medals  and  coins  of  ancient  Greece 
and  Rome  that  illustrate  the  architectural 
monuments  of  those  countries  and  their  de- 
pendencies ; each  being  accompanied  with  a 
full  critical  description,  and,  when  necessary, 
a long  and  learned  dissertation  upon  points  of 
doubt  and  difficulty.  A mere  medallic  history 
of  any  particular  countiy  or  dynasty  being  no 
part  of  his  plan,  the  author  does  not  even 
arrange  them  chronologically,  but  classifies 
them  according  to  the  uses  and  destination 
of  the  buildings  and  monuments  represented. 
Thus  he  divides  them  into  five  distinct  classes  : 
comprising  Sacred,  including  Temples,  Altars, 
Tabernacles,  .^dicules,  and  Funereal  Edifices, 
such  as  those  connected  with  the  apotheosis 
of  the  Roman  emperors  ; Monumental,  as 
Rostral  or  Sculptured  Columns,  Votive  and 
Triumphal  Arches,  Trophies  ; Of  P^ehlic  Utility, 
as  the  Forum,  Basilica,  Macellum,  TlieriiKc, 


Villa  Publica,  Bridges ; Of  Public  Games,  as 
the  Theatres,  Stadia,  Circi,  Amphitheatres  ; 
City  Gates,  Cities,  Camps,  Harbours,  Ports, 
Pharos. 

The  next  novelty  in  the  work  is  that  the 
dniwings  are  not  meant  to  illustnite  any  in- 
dividual specimen  as  existing  in  any  particular 
collection,  but  rather  to  convey  the  type  of 
the  series  in  question  ; the  best  preserved  por- 
tions of  many  specimens,  in  many  instances, 
having  been  accurately  coined  before  a satis- 
factory representation  of  the  relief  in  question 
could  be  elicited,  owing  to  the  imperfect  con- 
dition of  the  coins  available.  To  ensure 
acciu'acy,  the  author  first  drew  these  details  to 
a greatly  enlarged  scale,  so  that  no  point 
might  by  possibility  be  overlooked,  and  the 
reduction  of  these,  by  photography,  has  pre- 
served these  minuti®  of  detail  without  depart- 
ing from  the  accuracy  of  the  original  drawings. 

The  ancient  artists  were  unable  to  execute 
their  architectural  dies  with  the  minuteness  of 
the  modern,  but  their  practice  would  appear  to 
have  arisen  as  much  from  a love  of  conven- 
tionality as  from  inability, — a desire  to  express 
the  spii’it  rather  than  adhere  to  the  letter. 
Objections  have  been  raised  to  this  substitution 
of  conventionality  for  real  resemblance  as  a 
diminution  of  their  value  as  records  ; but  these 
objections  are  combated  by  the  author,  who  is 
convinced  of  the  general  fidelity  of  their  re- 
presentations. “ I know  no  occasion,”  says 
he,  “ where  the  facade  of  a temple  'is  given,  in 
which  a temple  of  a hexastyle  portico  is  repre- 
sented with  a front  of  eight  or  ten  columns,  or, 
vice  versa,  an  octastyle  or  tetrastyle  by  six  ; 
where  the  Corinthian  is  shown  for  the  Greek 
Doric  order,  or  the  Ionic,  or  the  reverse.  In 
fact,  I am  led  to  believe  that  the  ancients  ad- 
hered with  remarkable  fidelity  to  the  leading 
features  of  the  original,  and  that  we  may  rely, 
from  well-known  examples,  upon  the  truthful- 
ness of  their  authority.” 

One  thing  is  certain  : nicety  of  detail  was  in 
no  case  obseived,  and  relative  proportion  not 
taken  into  account ; on  the  other  hand,  identi- 
fication was  the  principal  object  in  view,  and 
to  ensure  this,  exaggeration  of  the  salient  parts 
of  the  representation  was  freely  indulged  in. 
Nor  must  we  deny  that  this  latitude  of  deline- 
ation was,  in  many  cases,  productive  of  imposmg 
artistic  effects,  for  any  one  contemplating  the 
drawing  (plate  3)  of  the  Temple  of  .lupiter 
Capitolinus,  at  Rome,  with  its  rich  entabla- 
ture, its  lofty  tympanum,  filled  with  sculptured 
gods  and  goddesses,  inclosed  within  an  inclined 
cornice,  bearing  a continuous  and  rich  scroll 
ornament,  and  surmounted  by  groups  of  warriors 
ill  the  biga,  and  large  eagles  as  acroteria,  whilst 
between  the_  columns  of  the  2iortico  are  seen 
the  imposing  statue  of  Capitoliue  .Jove  him- 
self in  the  central,  and  those  of  Juno  and 
Minerva  in  the  lateral  cell® ; any  one,  we 
say,  contemplating  this  drawing,  cannot  but 
admire  the  nobility  of  expression  that  cha- 
racterizes it  as  contrasted  with  the  cold, 
sculptureless,  spiritless  jiroductions  which  the 
rules  of  modem  adaptation  and  small  means 
too  often  impose  upon  us.  At  the  same 
time  the  defects  of  ancient  art  are  patent  to 
the  world,  and  the  atteni^its  at  ^icrspective 
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displayed  ui)oii  some  of  those  performances  are 
not  a little  ludicrous.  More  puzzling  still  are 
such  forms  as  are  sliowii  upon  the  medals  to 
Astarte  at  Byblus,  or  to  Cybcle,  or  that  to 
Astarte  at  Tripolis,  ■wherein  the  only  satisfac- 
tory e.xplanation  must  be  that  three  external 
sides  of  a quadrangular  building  are  attempted 
to  be  shown  in  one  perspective  view  ! In  some, 
a part  of  a building  is  given  fur  a whole,  as  in 
the  Maceilum  of  Augustus,  and  in  the  Villa 
Publica  ; in  others,  as  in  that  of  the  Samian 
Juno  and  Ephesian  Diana,  a small  tetrastyle 
facade  may  possibly  represent  the  baldaquin  or 
canopy  inclosing  the  statue  of  the  goddesses, 
but  cannot  possibly  be  mistaken  for  the  temples 
of  those  deities,  which  were  among  the  noblest 
and  largest  of  those  of  Asia  Minor.  But  the 
numismatist  is  nothing  daunted  by  these  or 
greater  difficulties,  and  in  the  very  conven- 
tionalities that  perplex  and  mislead  the  un- 
initiated discovers  the  shortest  and  surest  road 
to  the  umavclling  the  secrets  of  the  past.  One 
more  objection  to  this  system  of  wide  conven- 
tionalism is  urged  in  the  factof  the  same  temple, 
on  coins  of  ditlerent  epochs,  showing  various 
treatment  of  details.  ‘‘  But  this  is  no  valid  ob- 
jection,” says  the  author,  “for  it  is  well  kiiovTi 
that  the  buildings  themselves  from  time  to 
time  were  altered  ; that  they  received  a variety 
of  treatment  when  restored  from  fire,  from  the 
incidents  of  political  tumults,  or  the  decay  of 
time  ; and  that  the  temples  of  Capitoline  Jove 
and  Vesta,  the  Coliseum,  the  Ba.silica  JEmilia, 
and  other  monuments,  ditl'ered  in  subsequent 
periods  from  the  original  more  or  less.” 

A chapter  upon  the  various  inodes  of  represent- 
ing architectural  forms  and  details  on  antique 
coins,  with  a page  of  illustration  of  them,  forms  a 
useful  introduction  to  the  work.  Great  fidelity 
is  claimed  for  the  iJates,  bub  the  only  ques- 
tion is  whether  the  contrast  between  the  ground 
and  the  relief  is  not  too  strong,  and  whether 
a finely  drawn  and  delicately  .shaded  outline 
would  not  have  better  answered  the  purpose  of 
representing  those  metallic  sculptures.  The 
process  of  Collas  and  of  Bates  has  spoilt  us 
for  any  other,  albeit  that  process  was  not 
always  felicitous  in  architectural  subjects. 

From  the  series  of  ninety-two  medallions  and 
coins  dating  from  B.C.  140  to  A.D.  con- 
tained ill  the  handsjine  volume  before  us,  we 
are  enabled  to  form  a parallel  between  ancient 
;uid  modern  art,  as  regsirds  the  pictorial  as  well 
as  the  architectural,  and  in  both  the  love  of 
symbolism,  that  was  the  ruling  principle  of  the 
one,  as  contrasted  with  the  desire  for  scenic 
effect  which  is  the  grand  object  of  the  other, 
is  equally  ajiparent.  The  Acropolis  and 
Theatre  of  Bacchus  at  Athens,  the  Temple  of 
Flavia  Ncapolis  in  Syria,  and  the  Ports  of 
Oiaudius  and  Trajan  at  Ostia,  may  typify  the 
one,  and  the  stirring  scenes  of  the  Napoleonic 
series  and  landscapes  of  a later  production  the 
other. 

But  to  return  to  the  main  object  of  tbe 
work — the  explanation  of  the  architectural 
subjects  upon  these  medals  by  comparison 
with  the  monuments  they  represent  — tbe 
descriptions  appended  to  each  subject  will  be 
fouud  to  comprise,  in  the  aggregate,  a fund  of 
learning  and  research.  The  two  specimens 
from  Athens  are  ever  of  high  interest,  as  the 
only  mcdallic  architectunil  records  of  that 
city,  and  the  observations  of  modern  travellers 
seem  unanimous  in  identifying  the  cavern 
shown  upon  the  face  of  the  rock  of  the  Acro- 
polis with  the  Cave  of  Pan,  described  by 
Pausanias  and  immortalized  by  Euripides. 

The  first  of  the  Roman  series  is  the  Temple  of 
Jupiter  Capitolinus  tqion  the  revcr.se  of  a coin  of 
Vespasian.  Of  the  form  of  this  we  have  before 
spoken,  but  its  site  forms  the  subject,  in  con- 
junction with  that  of  theArx,  of  the  well-known 
dispute  hetweeu  the  Italian  and  German  topo- 
graphers upon  the  respective  positions  of  those  j 
important  localities  ; Niebuhr  and  his  fol- 
lowers, Bunsen,  Bekker,  and  Preiler,  holding 
that  this  temple  was  situate  upon  the  south 
west  summit  of  the  Capituliiie  Hill,  whilst  the 
Italian  theory,  propounded  by  Nardini  in  tlic 
last  century,  and  supported  by  the  late  Canina 
and  Nibbi,  with  the  concurrence  of  certain 
distinguished  German  scholars,  such  as  the 
late  Braun  and  Guttling,  assigns  to  it  the 
north-east  summit.  Arguments  of  this  kind, 


however,  form  no  pai-tof  Professor  Donaldson’s 
work.  The  original  temple  founded  by  Tar- 
quiuius  Priscus,  and  described  by  Plutarch, 
having  been  destroyed  in  the  civil  wars,  it  was 
rebuilt  by  Sulla,  and  consecrated  by  Catulus, 
after  his  death.  This  second  edifice  was  de- 
stroyed in  the  ViteUian  tumults,  and  the  temple 
was  once  more  rebuilt  from  its  foundation  by 
Vespasian,  which  last  is  the  one  represented 
on  the  coin,  which  is  of  bronze,  l-pV  in 
diameter*  (M.  11),  from  the  French  cabinet. 
A discrepancy  upon  a coin  mentioned  by 
Eckhel,  corroborated  by  a bas-relief  on  the 
walls  of  the  staircase  of  the  Palazzo  dei  Con- 
servatori,  is  accounted  for  by  the  author,  who 
conceives  it  refers  to  another  temple  of  the 
same  dedication. 

The  illustiation  of  the  Temple  of  Artemis 
(Diana),  at  Epliesu-s,  is  peculiarly  interesting, 
as  relating  to  one  cf  the  most  renowned 
buildings  of  antiquity ; and  being,  moreover, 
the  only  authority  left  to  set  at  rest  the  con- 
flicting descriptions  of  Pliny  and  Vitruvius. 
It  is  from  a medal  of  M.  A.  Gordianus,  one  of 
a series  of  the  same  type  with  some  slight  modi- 
fications, containing  on  the  reverse  the  legend, 
E‘I>EC]QN-  r-  NKtiKOHLiN,  and  displays  a 
handsome  octastyle  Ionic  portico ; within  the 
centre  intercolnmuiation  of  which  (as  usual  in 
these  medals  widened  for  the  purpose)  is  seen 
the  goddess,  with  all  the  chamctcristics  of  the 
Ephesian  variety  of  the  deity.  The  discre- 
p;mcies  in  the  accounts  of  Pliny  and  Vitruvius 
relating  to  this  temple,  attbrd  the  autlior  an 
opportunity  to  display  his  thorough  knowleJge 
of  his  authorities,  which  he  has  not  neglected 
to  avail  himself  of,  and  also  his  own  excellent 
judgment,  which  is  as  follows  ; — “ In  such 
conflicting  circumstances  one  naturally  recurs 
to  an  impartial  witness  ; and  what  can  be  a 
more  trustworthy  one  than  the  jiresent  medal, 
which  is  octastyle,  and  thus  confirms  the 
judgment  of  Vitruvius ; and  tliere  is  no  other 
medal  of  the  Ephesian  Artemiscion  extant.” 
A list  of  the  architectural  medals  of  Ephesus, 
enumerated  by  Mr.  Akennau  before  the  Nu- 
mismatic Society  in  1841,  and  of  some  of 
those  which  represent  the  small  temples  of 
Diana  in  Rome  or  Italy,  concludes  this  ex- 
cellent summary. 

A selection  from  the  medals  of  Eme.sa, 
Byblus,  Tripolis,  and  other  towns  on  the 
Syrian  coast,  elicit  some  highly  interesting  re- 
marks from  Professor  Donaldson  on  the  pre- 
vailing custom  of  numismatists,  of  calling  all 
columnar  edifices  on  the  reverses  of  medals, 
indiscriminately,  temples.  “ But  I am  led  to 
believe,”  says  he,  “ that  these  columnar  repre- 
sentations may  he  divided  into  two  classes — 
the  temples,  and  the  tahcrnacles  of  temples. 
The  first  display  the  elevation  of  the  temjilc 
with  its  portico,  and  occasionally  various 
accompaniments,  as  sculptures  and  surrouud- 
ing  prirticos  and  courts.  The  second  class 
being  intended  to  represent  rather  the  divinity 
than  the  building,  have  a delineation  of  the 
god,  and  the  tabernacle,  canopy,  or  haldachiuo, 
under  which  the  statue  stood  ; thus  displaying 
a part  of  the  temple  for  the  ivhole.”  lie  then 
instances  the  portative  temple  of  the  Jews  in 
their  wanderings,  the  sanctuary  of  the  Holy 
of  Holies,  and  that  of  the  Egyptians,  where 
the  idol  or  animal-god  was  kept.  An 
additional  argument  is  found  in  the  Roman 
habit  of  giving  a richer  decoration  to  the  end 
of  the  temple  behind  the  statue,  as  in  those  of 
Venus  ami  Rome,  and  Baalbcc  and  PaUnyra, 
and  a still  more  apposite  one  in  the  form  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  ciboriiun,  a tradition  of 
old  Rome,  of  which  two  special  instances  may 
be  cited  in  the  magnificent  one  of  Sta.  Sophia- 
at  Ooiistiintinople,  destroyed,  and  that  of  St. 
Peter’s  at  Rome,  existing.  “ In  studying  the 
representations  of  columnar  edifices  on  coins, 

' they  seem  to  indicate  that  some  of  them  were 
actually  meant  for  temples ; and  others,  the 
canopy,  ciborium,  or  baldachino,  which  was 
intended  to  add  to  the  importance  and  dignity 
of  the  god.”  In  the  temple  of  Jupiter  at 
Emisa  (plate  19)  not  only  the  front  of  the 
edifice,  hut  also  the  canopy  in  question  over 
tlie  statue  of  tlie  god,  Is  shown.  The  wood-cut 
on  the  previous  page  from  a bas-relief  in  the 

• Tliis  nTudes  throughout  to  the  scale  laid  down  by 
Mioiinet. 
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Townley  Collection  in  the  British  Museum, 
evidently  represents  a composition  of  the  kind. 
It  is  the  group  of  Bacchus  and  Silenus,  under 
a canojiy,  which,  by  the  position  of  the  angular 
pilasters,  evidently  stands  clear  of  the  .sur- 
rounding building,  and  thus  justifies  the  sup- 
position that  such  medals  as  those  of  Astarte  at 
Byblus,  Cyhele,  Juno  of  Samos,  Mercury,  and 
Diana  (plates  20,  21,  22,  24,  25),  and  all  of  the 
class,  indicate  the  sliriiies  or  aedicules  in  the 
temples,  but  not  the  temples  themselves. 

The  tabernacles  of  Astarte  at  Bybins,  and  of 
Cybele,  both  present  that  remarkable  con- 
figuration upon  the  medals  to  which  we  before 
alluded,  and  which  can  only  be  explained  by 
the  notion  that  three  sides  are  intended  to  he 
represented  at  once.  The  first  of  these  clearly 
expresses  the  arched  end  of  the  tabernacle,  of 
two  columns,  and  the  two  sides  or  flanks  of 
three  each.  The  latter  is  far  more  obscurely 
drawn,  but  seems  intended  to  show  the  two 
ends  and  flank.  The  author  has  composed  a 
probable  plan  of  each  ; that  of  the  latter  is  shown 
on  the  previous  Beneath  tliis  canopy 

Cybele  sits  ; a lion  on  each  side  of  her.  Attys, 
with  tbe  Phrygian  cap,  stands  outside,  clothed 
with  chlaniys,  holding  with  his  right  hand  a pas- 
toral stick,  and  in  the  other  a Pan’s  pipe.  This 
exiilanation  by  the  author  of  what  has  been 
hitherto  a mystery,  is  a step  in  the  science  of 
numismatics. 

Tbe  medals  of  Perinthus,  Smyrna,  Pergamus, 
Eiffiesus,  and  C^yzicus,  being  of  the  class  called 
Neokor,  furnish  the  Professor- with  the  material 
for  another  learned  chai>ter  upon  a subject 
which  had  been  but  partially  investigated,  until 
taken  up  by  Krause  in  his  treatise,  entitled 
“NEQKOPilN,  CivitatesNeocorai  sivegEdituce.” 
This  word  occurs  on  many  hundred  medals, 
and  in  a few  inscriptions,  and  literally  means, 
as  its  derivation  (Ntwg  tciaplwiif  Kopkio  ^irgo) 
implies,  a temple  cleaner  or  sweeper.  “ But, 
architecturally  (considered,  embraces  a 

large  topic  of  deep  interest,  ultimately  carry- 
ing with  it  the  erection  or  endowment  of  a 
city,  by  a community,  or  by  a union  of  states. 
This  honorific  title  of  superintendence  and 
guardianship  of  tbe  sacred  fane  and  its  trea- 
sures, as  also  of  the  rites,  ceremonies,  festivals, 
games,  college  of  priests  (flamines),  and  com,- 
munlties  connected  therewith,  was  accom- 
panied by  great  power,  dignity,  and  bonour.” 
Sj^ace  will  not  permit  us  to  enter  further  into 
this  most  interesting  subject ; but  the  perusal 
of  the  lucid  account  of  the  author  will 
show  how  the  system  of  consecration  of 
each  eui2>eror  after  his  decease  (a  custom 
which  obtained  especially  amongst  the  towns 
of  Asia  Minor)  gradually  assumed  that  form, 
ill  which  we  find  certain  favoured  cities  en- 
do'wed  with  such  privileges  as  entitled  them  to 
. the  honourable  distinction  of  NEQKOPiiN,'  In 
brief,  however,  the  term  signifies  “ the  temple 
and  divine  worship  j>aid  to  a Roman  emperor, 
and  the  attendant  festivals  connected  with  that 
^irivilegc,  the  care  and  celebration  of  whkli 
were  conferred  as  a special  giace  and  favour  on 
certain  cities,  communities,  or  provinces ; or 
that  the  filacc  on  whose  coin  it  occurs,  had 
been  invested  with  the  privilege  of  erecting  <a 
teuqJe,  &c.  and  providing  the  fitting  priests, 
games,  ikc.  in  honour  of  the  Roman  eiiijieror, 
■whose  name  and  titles  appear  on  the  obverse.” 

The  subject  of  TriuniphalArchesisrejiresented 
by  those  of  Postumus, Oiaudius,  Nero,  Doniitian, 
Trajan,  and  Augustus,  and  is  preceded  by  an 
introductory  chapter  of  great  merit.  From 
Romulus  to  Vespasian  there  were  no  less  than 
130  triumphs,  although  not  decreed  unless  at 
leastOjOUO  of  the  enemy  were  slain,  to  be  verified 
on  oath  by  the  general.  The  triumjihs  were  of 
two  kinds  : in  the  principal  one  the  general 
passed  in  procession  in  a chariot  through  the 
city  ; in  the  secondary  one  he  ^lassed  through 
the  city  in  ^Hocessiun  either  on  foot  or  on 
horseback,  or  with  his  troops  jirocceded  to  the 
Temjde  of  Jupiter  Latialis,  on  the  Alban 
Mount.  The  chariot  was  round,  in  the  form  of 
a castle,  and  in  the  earlier  periods  drawn  by 
white  horses.  Pompey  or  Camillus  -v'as  the 
first  to  substitute  elefihants ; Hcliogabalus 
introduced  tigers  and  lions,  to  imitate  the 
triumphs  of  Bacchus  and  Mars  ; and  Aurelian 
I was  drawn  by  stags. 

I Triumphal  arches  are  supposed  to  be  of  Ro- 
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inan  origin,  as  wc  have  no  instance  of  such  in 
Greece  hefore  the  Roman  dominion.  Fabri/zi, 
in  his  “ Roma,”  enlarges  upon  the  subject,  and 
considers  that  probably  the  arch  of  Romulus 
was  of  brick.  Even  now  some  are  of  stone,  as 
that  of  Gallienus  at  Rome  ; but  of  course  the 
most  important  are  of  marble,  as  those  of  Sep- 
timus Severus  and  Constantine.  “ The  Romans 
seem  to  have  used  the  utmost  license  in  regard 
to  the  decorations  of  these  monuments,  which, 
as  being  mere  objects  of  show  rather  than  of. 
use,  might  admit  of  some  caprice,  and  not  be 
bound  down  to  the  severe  canons  of  the  art.”  ^ 
Thus  did  the  Composite  order  originate,  as  an 
opportunity  for  enrichment,  and  the  Pedestal 
and  the  Attic  find  a peculiar  use  that  has  seiwed 
as  a type  to  this  day. 

At  the  head  of  this  chapter  Mr.  Donaldson 
gives  the  accompanying  plan  of  the  Arch  of 
Nero,  deduced  from  a view  on  a medal  in  the 
British  Museum  ; and,  in  consideration  of  his 
book  to-day  and  his  good  works  before,  we 
allow  him  to  pass  through  it,  and  decree  him  a 
triumph. 


ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISn 
ARCHITECTS. 

OPENINU  MEETIXO. 

The  opening  meeting  of  the  members  of  the 
Institute,  for  the  session  of  1859-GO,  was  held  on  | 
Monday  evening  last,  iu  their  new  pi’emises, 
Conduit-street. 

The  chair  was  taken  by  the  Right  Hon.  Earl  de 
Grey,  K.G.  president. 

There  were  about  220  members  and  visitors  pre- 
sent, including  Messrs.  Cockoreil,  Hussey,  T.  U. 
Lewis,  J.  11.  Stevens,  Rouinien,  C.  C.  Nelson, 

G.  Vulliamy,  Ashton,  G.  Morgan,  F.  Francis, 
Tite,  Hakevvill,  Ferrey,  Mair,  Thomson,  Garling, 
Papworth,  J.  Clarke,  Brandon,  S.  Smirke,  God- 
win, Kerr,  Horace  Jones,  Edmeston,  Lcgg,  Bur- 
nell, Coiling,  E.  Nash,  Morant,  Houle,  W.  Slater, 
Fowler,  jun.,  Sibley,  C.  IT.  Smith,  E.  W.  Cooke, 

E.  T.  Parris,  E.  W.  Brayloy,  Abraham,  M.  Nelson, 

F.  P.  Cockerell,  J.  Turner,  T.  H.  Wyatt,  M.  D. 
Wyatt,  S.  Godwin,  John  Billing,  Mylno,  T.  L. 
Donaldson,  Cates,  Rickman,  H.  Field,  Stride, 
E.  C.  Robins,  Christopher,  Hayward,  G.  Foggo, 
T.  D.  Dighton,  T.  J.  Pettigrew,  C.  R.  Weld, 

H.  S»  Pownall,  &c.  &c. 

The  minntes  of  the  last  meeting  havhig  been 
confirmed,  the  following  gentlemen  were  proposed 
for  Fellows: — Messrs.  George  Edmund  Street, 
Edwin  Nash,  William  Allen  Boulnois,  William 
Slater,  J.  Peacock,  G Jlayhew,  James  Fergus- 
son.  Messrs.  C.  J.  Knight  and  Frederick  JuJge 
w’cre  elected  Associates. 

Several  donations  were  announced,  including  a 
three-quarter-length  portrait  of  the  noble  presi- 
dent by  certain  members  of  the  Institute,  and  a 
pair  of  portraits  (Kit-Kat  size)  of  the  Brothers 
Adams  (?)  from  Mr.  C.  Manhy.  It  was  also  an- 
nounced that  the  sum  of  238/.  had  been  received 
on  account  of  the  removal  fund,  Thanks  having 
been  voted, — 

The  president  observed  tliat  the  routine  bu.si- 
ness  which  had  just  been  disposed  of  showed  that 
the  society  was  going  on,  and  in  healthy  opera- 
tion. He  was  happy  to  say  that  he  had  now  the 
pride  and  pleasure  of  presiding  for  the  first  time 
in  a place  in  which  the  society  could  honestly  say 
that  it  had  a locus  slandi  of  its  own.  They  hud, 
it  was  true,  a lodging  for  many  ye:ms  elsewhere, 
but  they  were  liable  to  be  turned  out  at  any 
moment,  for  aUbuugh  they  might  have  paid  their 
rent  punctually  enough,  others  in  the  same  house 
might  not  have  been  so  regular,  and  it  was  within 
the  limit  of  possibility  that  they  might  liaveheen 
ejected  without  being  able  to  help  themselve.s. 
They  had  now,  however,  a local  habitation  of 
their  own,  altogether  independent  of  tliose  below 
them,  and  of  the  Architectural  Union  Company. 
They  were,  it  was  true,  tenants  in  some  sense  of 
that  company,  hut  there  was  a community  of  in- 
terests between  them,  and  there  was  no  reason 
why  they  should  not  go  on  together  for  many 
years  to  come.  For  his  own  part,  he  felt  it  was 
impossible  for  him  not  to  take  a deep  interest  in 
an  institution  with  which  he  had  been  connected 
for  four-and-twenty  years.  He  was  first  asked  to 
become  president  in  llic  year  183 1 or  1835,  and 
although  he  bad  no  particular  pretension  to  the 
honour,  either  by  re.asoii  of  his  knowledge  of 
architecture  or  otherwise,  still  ho  felt  he  might 
possibly  he  useful,  and  therefore  had  consented  to 
accept  office.  Since  that  time  he  had  been  their 
president,  and  the  only  qualification  he  could 
boast  of  was,  that  he  wished  tliem  well,  and  had 
endeavoured  to  do  his  duty  without  feai-,  favour. 
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or  affection.  The  annual  office  of  president  had 
in  his  case  been  a permanent  one,  and  under  such 
circumstances  he  felt  hound  to  say  that  he  felt 
deeply  the  honour  which  the  society  had  conferred 
upon  him.  He  was  happy  to  say  tliat  the  asso- 
ciation had  continued  to  prosper.  When  it  met 
in  King-street,  Cuvent-garden,  in  May,  1831,  it 
consisted  of  thirteen  member.s  only.  Another 
institution,  having  similar  objects  in  view  (the 
promotion  of  their  common  art),  and  with  whicii 
his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Sussex  was  con- 
nected, svibsequcntly  joined  them;  and,  from  the 
small  beginning  of  thirteen  members,  they  had 
gone  on  increasing,  until  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects  now  consisted  of  13-1  fellows, 
139  associates,  132  honorary  fellows,  80  corre- 
sponding members,  and  many  contributing  mem- 
bers, making  the  total  number  of  persons  con- 
nected witli  the  Institute  in  an  immediate  or 
remote  degree,  116.  They  had,  unfortunately, 
lost  ill  the  course  of  the  lust  year  four  excellent, 
valuable,  and  important  members;  but  it  was 
satisfactory  to  find,  that  wdiUe  death  had  removed 
that  number,  applications  had  been  made  on 
behalf  of  fourteen  other  gentlemen,  which  was  a 
proof  that  the  society  was  making  progress.  That 
progress  had  been  gradual,  but  steady.  When  in 
King-street,  Covent-garden,  they  had  a very 
splendid  donation  from  Sir  John  Soane:  in  1836  they 
were  able  to  give  their  firstmedal  to  a most  active 
and  zealous  meinber(Mi\  Godwin)  whom  he  was  now 
glad  to  sec  among  the  vice-presidents ; and  in  1837 
they  were  ejiubled  to  remove  to  better  premises  in 
Grusvenor-street.  In  the  year  1839  their  re- 
spected member  Professor  Donaldson  received  a 
prize,  whieh  indicated  not  only  the  talent  and 
worth  of  the  gentleman  who  received  it,  but  also 
testified  to  the  power  and  uscfahiess  of  tlie  body 
which  conferred  it.  They  subsequently  obtained 
a concession  from  her  Majesty  to  grant  a medal 
for  architecture,  the  first  of  which  was  awarded 
to  his  friend  Mr.  Cockerell,  who,  he  was  glad  to 
sec,  was  alive  and  well  to  enjoy  it.  The  Institute 
had  now  t:dcen  another  step,  and  he  trusted  it 
woidd  long  remain  in  its  new  building  and  occupy 
the  proud  position  which  it  had  held  for  so  many 
years.  Before  resuming  his  seat,  he  wished  to 
remind  the  meeting  of  the  debt  of  obligation 
which  it  owed  to  those  members  who  I’rom  time  to 
time  had  contributed  their  talents  to  the  further- 
ance of  their  common  profession.  The  noble  earl 
having  stated  the  gratification  which  it  would 
afford  him  at  all  times  to  lend  his  assistance  to 
promote  the  noble  art  in  which  they  were  en- 
gaged, concluded  by  calling  upon  j\Ir.  Tite,  vice- 
president,  to  deliver  his  address  upon  the  present 
condition  and  future  prospects  of  architecture, 

Mr.  Tite,  M.l*.  then  delivered  the  inaugural 
address,  On  the  present  Condition  and  future 
Prospects  of  Architecture,'’  whicli  we  give  in 
extenso. 

Tim  address  having  been  warmly  applauded, 

The  President  said, — After  the  enthusiasm 
which  has  just  been  elicited,  I think  I ought  not 
to  add  another  word,  except  to  move  a cordial 
vote  of  thanks  to  our  friend  Mr.  Tite,  fur  his 
valuable,  iustruetive,  important,  and  interesting 
address. 

The  vote  having  been  carried  by  acclamation, 

Profes'^or  Donaldson  observed  that,  if  the  Jioble 
earl  in  the  chair  had  reason  to  congratulate  liim- 
self  that,  after  a presidency  of  fonr-and-twenty 
years,  he  had  been  enabled  to  meet  the  Institute 
tliat  night  under  such  auspicious  circumstances, 
how  much  more  might  not  those  gentlemen 
congratuhite  themselves  upon  their  judgment  and 
discrimination,  who  had  elected  as  their  president 
a most  distinguished  nohleman,  so  well  acquainted 
with  their  art,  and  wlio  hiid  taken  so  deep  an , 
interest  iu  their  progress  and  success.  The 
society'  owed  his  lordship  a deep  debt  of  gi'atltude 
for  nmch  of  the  success  which  laid  attended  its 
, operation,  and  the  high  position  which  it  held  in 
the  public  estimation  and  iu  that  of  all  Europe 
was  to  he  attributed  in  great  part  to  the  warm 
and  untiring  interest  which  he  had  manifested  in 
its  behalf.  He  (Mr.  Donaldson)  might  tJierefore 
say’  that  it  was  fortunate  for  the  Society  tlnit  it 
hail  not  changed  Its  president  for  so  many  years. 
It  was  also  fortunate  foi*  it  to  have  among  its 
members  a gentleman  who,  like  Mr.  Tite,  could 
bring  so  much  good  sense,  experience,  and  sound 
criticism,  to  bear  upon  the  architecture  of  the  last 
half-century,  and  was  able  to  instruct  and  gratify 
his  hearers  with  a dissertation  upon  the  subject, 
which,  although  an  hour  and  a half  long,  no  one 
wished  to  have  shortened  by  a single  moment. 
As  Mr.  Tite  had,  in  the  course  of  his  address,  ex- 
amined the  architecture  of  so  many  countries,  and 
as  the  subject  was  one  upon  whieh  some  consider- 
able diversity  of  opinion  niiglit  be  expected,  it 
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would  be  impossible  on  the  present  occasion  to 
take  any  discussion  on  tlie  paper.  Moreover,  it 
was  desirable  that  a little  time  should  be  given 
for  refiectiou,  so  that  the  important  topics  treated 
of  might  be  considered  in  a spirit  befitting  their 
magnitude  and  interest,  and  in  order  1 hat  those 
who  had  the  privilege  of  hearing  the  address  that 
evening  might  not  be  carried  away  too  much  by 
the  grace  of  language  and  einjihaais  with  which 
Mr.  Tite’s  admirable  paper  bad  been  delivered. 

Mr.  Tite  said  be  begged  to  have  the  pleasure 
of  seconding  the  vote  of  thanks  to  Earl  de  Grey, 
and  he  did  so  with  the  more  gratification,  as  he 
felt  persuaded  that  the  Society  never  could  have 
attained  to  its  present  position  had  it  not  been  for 
the  great  interest  whieh  the  noble  earl  had  taken 
iu  its  welfare,  and  for  the  uniform  kindness  with 
which  he  had  assisted  its  early  eflbrta.  He  wished 
it  was  ill  his  power  to  say  more,  but  bis  voice  was 
entirely  exhausted. 

Earl  de  Grey'. — My  voice  is  not  exhausted,  and 
I can  therefore  express  my  ackiiowleilgments  for 
your  kind  vote  of  thanks.  1 believe  it  is  of  very 
great  advantage  to  the  art  in  which  yon  are  all 
interested,  that  there  should  be  this  admixture  of 
persons  — professional  and  non-professional  — to 
meet  and  encourage  each  other.  I am  not,  as  1 
before  stated,  an  architect,  but  I confess  I have  aii 
honest  interest  in  the  prosecution  of  the  particular 
branch  of  art  which  architects  study ; and  I do 
not  think  that  the  clivuinstance  of  my  being  non- 
professional is  at  all  to  he  deploreil,  because  it 
may  so  happen  that  a person  in  my  circumstances 
can  liave  it  in  his  power  to  do  what  a professional 
man  could  not  do,  for  this  reason — that  no  one 
can  accuse  him  of  having  any  persoinil  interest  to 
serve.  It  was  with  these  feelings  that  L joined 
the  Institute  twenty-four  years  ago,  and  1 can 
only  tell  you  that,  as  long  as  I have  any  connec- 
tion with  you,  I will  endeavour  to  promote  the 
interest  of  your  art  to  the  utmost  of  my  nbility’. 
This  meeting  will  now  be  adjourned  ; but,  before 
dissolving  it,  1 wish  to  make  an  annonneeiuent 
which  I am  sure  you  will  hear  with  pleasure,  that 
at  onr  next  meeting,  on  the  21st  instant,  the 
paper  of  the  evening  will  he  read  by  Mr.  Gilbert 
Scott,  on  Westminster  Alibey. 

It  was  then  arranged  that  the  discussion  on  tlio 
present  condition  and  future  prospects  of  archi- 
tecture slumld  be  taken  on  that  day  month,  and 
the  proceedings  terminated. 

MR.TITE’.S  ADDUE.SS  ON  THE  PROGRESS 

AND  THE  PKEjENT  STATE  OF  ARCHI- 
TEUTURE. 

I iiAvjibeenrcquested,  on  the  present  occ.-ibion,  which  1 
coiisiCer  one  of  the  most  auspicious  m the  iiistory  of 
the  Institute  ot  British  Architects,  to  ilelivcr  tlicopciung 
aiklrcss. 

I have  saiil  that  the  occasion  is  auspicious.  Ami  iti.s 
so,  becaufc  we  meet,  for  tlie  first  time,  in  ap.-irlincnts  of 
extent  and  convciiienee  adrfpteii  to  our  wants : worthy  of 
our  position  iu  the  world  of  art  j and,  in  a cci  Lam  sense, 
our  own.  This  very  de.-lrable  result  has  been  brought 
about  by  the  cx»  rtions  and  liberality  of  many  of  our  mem- 
bers, amongst  whom  we  arc  proud  to  acknnwiedge  your 
lordship  as  one  of  tlie  most  liberal.  Alter  innch  labour 
and  many  exertions,  we  may  at  length  congratulate  our- 
selves on  being  “suitably  loilged;”  and  that  diJllculty 
overcome,  we  may  now  steadily  prosecute  our  profcssecl 
object  of  proiiK.ting  the  iminovement  of  our  noble  art 
Willi  all  convenient  accoinmoilation,  and  without  any 
necessity  fur  future  cbaog'O  or  liirtlier  consideiation. 

Under  ihe^e  circumstances  I have  been  asked  to  ad- 
dress you.  I was  iinwillnig,  at  first,  to  undertake  this 
duty,  for  many  reasons;  the  main  one  however  being, 
that  I could  not  but  leel  that  there  were  many  men 
amongst  my  colleagues,  younger,  less  employed  than 
myself,  and  more  able  to  discuss  the  topics  which  will 
naturally  occur  ru  an  occasion  like  the  present.  As, 
however,  my  professional  career  has  nearly  ended,  and  as 
my  experience  has  been  derived  from  a period  now  liating 
back  nearly  forty  years,  1 considered  that  1 ought  not  to 
shiiiik  from  tlie  acceptance  of  so  honourable  a proposal, 
and  to  do  my  best  to  do  justice  to  it;  because  Irorn  the 
one  circumslance  I could  speak  wiili  the  greater  Jrtcdom, 
and  from  the  oilier  I might  (admittiiig  all  my  short- 
comings). .still  be  able  to  produce  something  Hint  may  be 
useful  in  the  promution  of  an  art  to  which  I am  so  much 
attached,  and  to  which  I am  so  much  indebted.  Having 
said  thus  much,  I come  .it  once  to  the  consideration  of 
the  subjects  which  1 have  announced  as  the  matter  of 
this  discoiuse,  luiincly,— The  Progress  and  Present  State 
ot  Aifh.tcctinc,  and  its  Future  Prospects;  or,  iu  otlier 
words,  to  consider  wliat  has  been  doing  in  England  and 
ill  Europe  in  tins  particular  ait,  since  the  Instiiuce  was 
founded,  and  what  we  arc  likely  to  do  Iicreattcr. 

In  examining  these  ipiestions,  I must  bespeak  both 
your  patience  and  your  forbearance;  your  patience,  be- 
cause the  subject  is  80  extensive  that,  notwithstanduig 
every  possible  cundensatiun,  I must  necessarily  occupy  a 
good  deal  of  your  Hnie;  and  also  your  forbcara.ice  be- 
cause I may  have  occasion  to  say  things  which  may  not 
be  equally  agreeable  to  ail.  On  tne  latter  point,  however, 

I need  hardly  assure  yon,  that  it  is  the  fiirlbe.-t  from  my 
intention  to  promote  hostility  by  any  unkiiKlue.-::,  or  to 
presume  at  all  dictatoriaily  on  my  experience  in  my  pro- 
Icssion. 

With  these  views,  let  me  say  then  that  I propose  in  this 
address  to  state  very  shortly  the  history  of  the  Institute, 
to  notice  what  iias  been  done  iu  En;;land  and  on  the  Con- 
tinent within  about  the  period  limited  by  its  existence; 
to  notice  some  of  the  most  recent  criticisms ; and  then  to 
add  a few  remarks  on  wiiat  we  may  expect  wiU  be  done 
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hereaClcr.  If  in  this  wide  review  I bhniild  become  liis. 
cursive,  you  must  pardon  me  for  the  disorder ; since  the 
crowd  of  objects  and  considerations  wliicli  open  and  press- 
forward  upon  the  mind  of  any  man  when  he  sits  down  1 1 
think  or  to  write  on  his  own  favourite  inirsuit,  render  it 
extremely  difficult  for  him  to  keep  wiLliin  very  narrow 
limits. 

First,  then,  as  to  the  history  of  this  Institute.  The  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects  may  be  really  considered 
to  have  originated  at  a small  meeting  of  architects  held 
at  the  Craven  Hotel,  on  February3rd.  1834,  when  Messrs. 
Donaldson,  Fowler,  Rose,  Kendal,  and  some  junior  mem- 
bers were  present,  and  a committee  was  appointcrl  to 
take  measures  necessary  for  the  formation  of  a society  to 
be  called  Tlic  Institution  of  British  Architects.”  Main- 
leading  architects  having  approved  of  the  plan,  further 
meetings  were  held  at  the  Thatched-Hou^c  Tavern  j a 
printed  address  and  regulations  were  issued,  and  the 
society  was  duly  constituted.  In  Xovemher  Jles.srs. 
Donal'd.son  and  Goldicutt  were  elected  secretaries,  and  a 
council  was  appointed,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Robinson, 
Gwilt,  and  Kay,  as  vice-presidents:  and  Messrs.  Barry, 
Basevi,  Burton,  Fowler,  Kendal,  Papworth,  as  ordinap' 
members.  So  long  ago  as  the  year  1835  yourrordship  did 
us  the  honour  to  accept  the  presidency  : and,  during  the 
number  of  years  which  have  since  pa-sed,  tlie  Institute 
has  to  recognize  and  acknowledge  with  lasting  gratitude 
their  many  and  very  great  obligations  to  your  lordsbip's 
patronage.  In  183"  a charter  of  incorporation  was  oh- 
tained,  and  in  that  ciiarter  the  present  title  of  the  Institute 
was  recognized  as  "The  institute  of  British  Architects.” 
In  1836  tlie  first  medal,  the  Soane  medallion,  was  given  to 
Mr.  Godwin  !thcn  a student,  now  vice-president]  and  in 
the  same  year  appeared  Part  I.  of  the  “Transactions  ” of 
the  society.  In  1837,  btr  Majesty  the  Queen  did  us  the 
distinguished  honour  of  becoming  onr  patroness,  and  in 
1817  she  arinonneed  her  royal  pleasure  to  place  at  the 
disposal  of  the  In.stitutc  annually  a gold  medal,  to  be  pre- 
sented  to  any  architect  of  this  or  any  other  country,  who 
has  distinguished  himself  by  his  works  or  liis  writings.  I 
am  happy  to  add,  the  first  of  theseimcdals  was  awarded 
in  1848  to  the  roost  distinguished  and  learned  architect  of 
this  or  any  other  country,  Professor  Cockerell.  I hclicve 
that  the  Institute  owes  the  very  distinguished  honour 
and  advantage  of  this  Royal  gold  medal  principally  to  the 
influence  and  kindness  of  your  lordship.  It  is  impossihle, 
however,  to  close  this  chapter  in  the  history  of  our  Insti- 
tute without  referring  to  another  society  which  starUd 
into  existence  with  the  same  objects,  but  in  point  of  time 
a little  earlier  than  onr  foundation,  I mean  the  .\rchitec- 
tural  Society.*  Its  origin  was  due  more  to  the  cxcrlions 
and  wants  of  the  younger  members  of  the  profe-sinn,  and 
in  these  points  it  was  ceriainly  successful.  The  patronage 
was  very  kindly  accepteiJbyhis  Royal  Highness  tlie  Duke 
of  Sussex,  and  it  had  a council,  vice-presidents,  and 
officers,  similar  to  those  ofthe  other  society.  It  collected 
a valuable  library,  and  a museum  of  some  extent,  and  was 
altogether  of  great  value  in  the  nascent  stage  of  tlicse 
institutions.  The  regulations  were  in  some  degree  more 
liberal  than  those  of  the  Institute  : and,  as  I have  said,  it  ] 
particularly  devoted  its  attention  to  the  instruction  ni  the  j 
younger  members  of  the  profession.  Ihc  fir.-t  prc-sidcnt , 
was  the  well-known  architect,  Mr.  Clarke.  In  1833  I n as  , 
elected  president  of  this  society,  and  prt  sided  at  the  open- 
ing meeting  in  November  of  that  year.  | 

The  two  societies  worked  harmoniously  together,  and  | 
it  appears  by  a paper  read  by  myself  at  the  last  .wfcce  of  , 
the  season  of  issp,  that  tlicy  were  then  working  together, 
in  the  much  vexed  question  even  of  the  present  time, — 
public  competitions.  Tlie  principal  object  of  their  exer- 
tions seems  to  have  been  to  obtain  a fair  ami  intelligible  ; 
series  of  instructions  for  the  public  competition  of  the 
Royal  Exchange  then  just  announced.  , 

Soon  after  I became  the  president  of  the  Architectural  , 
Society,  it  appeared  to  me  extremely  undesirable  that  in  a 
profession  numbering  comparatively  so  few  members, 
two  societies,  with  nearly  the  same  objects,  should 
exist;  and  in  1841  I proposed  to  his  Royal  Highness  the  , 
Duke  of  Sussex  to  unite  the  two  societies  into  one  bod.v.  , 
His  Royal  Highness,  kindly  and  generously  abandoning  i 
his  own  position,  promoted  tliis  object  by  every  meaiis  in 
his  power,  ajid  in  1842  the  Arcliitcctural  Society  was 
united  to  the  Institute.  j 

In  closing  this  account,  it  may  be  convenient  to  state 
that  in  1834.  at  the  origin  of  the  Institute,  there  were  25 
Fellows  only ; that  in  1842,  after  the  fusion  of  the  two 
societies,  there  were  11)2  Fellows  and  86  Associates;  and 
at  the  present  moment  there  arc  I5i  Fellows  and  I3y  [ 
Associates.  j 

In  considering  the  objects  which  I have  proposed  to  I 
myself  to  include  in  this  address,  the  interval  I have  tiius  . 
referred  to  may  be  considered  to  extend  over  a period  of 
nearly  twenty-five  years.  It  is  precisely  twenty  years,  ' 
almost  to  a day,  since  1 delivered  ray  first  address  as  pre-  ; 
sident  of  the  Architectural  Society.  At  that  time  the  pn  fes-  | 
sion  was  certainly  becoming  possessed  of  a vast  amount  of  i 
historical  facts,  but  1 perceive  from  that  paper  that  I com-  I 
plained  of  the  want  of  books  of  judicious  criticism.  ! 

In  Greek  architecture  Stewart  had  published  the  fir.-t , 
volume  of  his  ” Athens,”  in  1762,  and  the  tliird  fullowetl  j 
in  1794.  The  first  volume  of  the  “ Ionian  Antiquities,”  ! 
issued  by  the  Dilettanti  Society,  aiipcared  in  1769,  and  ^ 
the  second  in  179".  The  works  of  Palladio  by  Leoni,  were 
indeed  published  as  early  as  1715,  and  Adams’.s  “ Spalatro”  | 
in  1754.  The  “ Elements  of  Architecture,”  by  Sir  Robert , 
Chambers,  appeared  in  1"59;  and  he  was  building  1 
Somerset  House  in  1774.  Ancient  Rome  had  been  men-  I 
sured  and  examined  by  Desgndciz,  in  1782,  and  in  tlie  | 
present  century  we  have  Taylor  and  Crecy's  ” Raman  ' 
Architecture,”  and  otticr  works  of  great  value  of  a simi- 
lar kind  in  French  and  German,  llie  first  edition  of 
Durand’s  “Parallel,”  is  dated  in  the  year  IX.  of  the  I 
Frencii  Republic,  or  1800.  With  regard  to  the  s'l- called  ! 
Gothic  architecture,  Caiter  commenced  liis  “Ancient  i 
Architecture ” in  1797:  Britton  produced  tlie  flr.'.t  volume  j 
of  his  “Architectural  Antiquities  of  Great  Britain ” in  1 
I8O6 ; and  hecommenced  his  “ Cathedrals  ” in  ISI6.  | 

From  the  bookstlms  enumerated— of  course  continuing 
the  Gothic  series  down  to  the  period  at  which  I am  speak-  I 
ing — a sufficient  amount  of  information  on  all  the  leading  [ 

• I was  not  aware  until  after  I had  written  the  greater  ' 
part  of  this  address  tliat  there  was  existing  an  Architec-  I 
tural  Society  as  early  as  18f,S.  In  looking  through  my  j 
books  with  reference  to  this  paper,  I was  led  to  e.xamine  | 
a volume  lettered  “ Architectural  Essays."  1 found  it  to  ; 
conta'i)  two  parts  of  the  Traii.sactions  of  the  society,  con-  I 
sisting  of  very  clever  cs.snys  by  the  ))rcsideiit,  Mr.  Joseph 
Wood,  Mr.  Samuel  Beazicy,  jun.  Mr.  Savave,  and  Dr. 
-Aikin.  The  society  consisted  0:  twenty  members,  in- 
cluding most  of  the  active  men  of  the  dav;  but,  alas  ! with 

one  exception  only,  alldeud.  ' , 


styles  micht  be  obtained.  The  architecture  of  Greece, 
which  had  been  so  skillully  copied  and  adapted  in  our 
own  time  by  Sir  Rnbeit  Sinirke,  in  the  late  Covent 
Garden  Theatre,  the  present  Post-office,  and  other  public 
buildings,  was  gradually  growing  out  of  fashion.  Roman 
arclntecture,  in  that  modification  commonly  called 
Italian,  derived  from  the  works  of  Palladio,  and  the 
arciiitccts  of  the  Italian  school,  doubtless  promoted  in 
England  by  tlie  greater  works  of  Inigo  Jones  ami  Wren, 
was  superseding  the  plainer  forms  and  decorations  of 
Grecian  architeciure. 

Tiie  study  of  Gothic  architecture,  perhaps  mainly  pro- 
moted or  incited  by  the  movement  in  the  Englisli  Church, 
known  under  the  name  of  Tractarianism  or  Puseyism, 
liad  become  common,  not  only  amongst  architects,  but 
distinguished  members  of  both  Universities.” 

The  Cambridge  Camden  Society,  with  its  motto,  “ Donee 
Tc/venis,"  was  established  in  November,  1841, 
.and  published  tlie  first  volume  of  “The  Ecolcsiologist,” 
in  1842.  In  Oxford  the  movement  was  somewhat  later, 
but  it  burnt,  nnd  still  continues  to  binn  with  greater  in- 
tensity. The  Cair.den  Society  of  Cambridge  liaviiig  met 
with  discountenance  in  high  places  in  tlic  University, 
from  the  retirement  of  several  of  its  episcopal  patrons, 
and  tlie  chancellor  and  vice-chancellor,  was  given  up  in 
May,  1845.* 

Tticse  considerations  being  premised,  I propose  now  to 
give  you  a slight  review  of  the  progress  of  architecture  in 
Europe, 

In  such  an  iinportaiit  retrospect,  France  must  have  the 
first  place.  Her  architects  are  the  most  accomplished 
and  tlie  most  carefully  taught;  the  patronage  of  tlie 
Government  is  enormous;  ami  the  movement  in  a lower 
sphere  is  even  greater  tlian  it  is  in  our  own  enterprising 
nation.  What  are  they  doing  then?  becomes  a very 
natural  question,  but  to  answer  it  requires  almost  a 
vr^liime  rather  than  an  address.  I must  request  you  to 
forgive  me  if  I go  somewhat  largely  into  a criticism  on 
Frencli  architecture  and  French  taste,  because  much  that 
I may  .say  therein  will  apply  to  England,  without  the 
oll'ensiveness  which  might  belong  to  a criticism  of  the 
works  of  my  immediate  contemporaries  at  home. 

At  the  fall  of  the  first  Napoleon,  and  during  the  period 
of  the  Restoration,  the  architecture  of  France  was 
modelled  as  with  us,  on  a close  study  of  the  Roman  im- 
perial grandeur,  and  also  on  the  examples  of  the  Palatial 
architecture  ofthe  Scamezzi  and  Vignola  schools.  The 
pare  Giccian  style  never  was  cordially  adopted  by  onr 
neiglibour.-5,  though  unquestionably  the  building  materials 
which  tl’.cy  had  at  their  disposal  were  more  fitted  lor  its 
execution  tlian  the  very  incengmous  brick  and  cement 
which  we,  in  England,  are  obliged  to  employ.  There 
were,  however,  some  very  valuable  illustrated  architec 
tiiral  works  published  by  the  Freucli  government  of  this 
peripd;  and,  aimiugst  others,  the  description  of  the  re- 
sults obtained  by  the  scientific  expedition  to  the  Morea, 
which  might  have  been  expected  to  have  directed  the 
attention  of  architects  to  the  beauties  of  Grecian  art ; and 
tlie  publication  ol  the  great  work  upon  Egypt,  as  com- 
piled by  the  Institute  of  Cairo,  together  with  that  of 
Denon  of  the  same  mysterious  country,  were  all  of  a 
nature  well  calculated  to  revive  tlie  study  of  the  fcsthc- 
tieal  principles  adopted  hy  the  great  prototypes  of  our 
civilization.  But  it  is  remarkable  that,  unless,  the  momi- 
meiilal  character  of  the  Abattoirs,  or  the  pcculi.av  tone  of 
tlie  (k-sign  of  tlic  Cliapcile  Expiatoire,  by  MM.  Percier  and 
Fontaine,  be  con-i  lered  to  have  been  the  results  of  the 
study  of  Egyptian  art,  there  was  really  very  little  to  be 
found  ill  the  edifices  of  this  period  to  indicate  that  the 
French  architects  were  disposed  to  shake  off  tiie  traditions 
of  the  scliool  of  Vignola-,  since  the  Egyptian  elevation, 
given  by  Navier  to  the  unfortunate  Pont  des  Invalides, 
was  too  isolated  an  cllbrt  to  be  considered  otherwise  than 
as  an  cxccptiou  to  tlie  general  rule.  The  Chapel  of  the 
Cemetery  of  the  Pere  la  Chaise;  the  completion  of  the 
Bourse,  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  of  the  Haile  aux 
Bids ; the  Chui  ch  uf  Notre  Dame  de  Loicttc ; the  Theatres 
of  the  Vaude\illc,  Ventadour,  Ambigu-Comique : the 
Passages  dcs  Panoi  amas,  Vivienne  Vero-Dodat,  Colbert, 
Choiseul,  &c.  In  Paris ; and  in  the  Departments,  the 
Custom- liouse  of  Rouen,  the  Theatre  of  Nantes,  the  Palais 
de  Justice  of  Caen,  the  votive  Chapel  of  Rosny,  &c.  were 
all  designed  in  the  bold,  manly,  but  somewhat  mannered 
and  affected  style,  which  might  equally  be  discovered  in 
the  productions  of  the  contemporaneous  painters,  Grus, 
Gerard,  Blondel,  Meynicr,  Abel  De  Pujol;  nr  inthc  lite 
raturcofthe  day  as  represented  by  De  Piadt,  Lamme- 
nais,  De  Bcmald,  De  Maistie,  De  Fraysinous,  Ue  Chateau- 
briand, Montlosicr,  and  others. 

But  whilst  this  taste  prevailed  in  the  official  regions, 
there  was  silently  but  surely  at  work,  the  same  tecling 
in  favour  of  the  study  of  indigenous  art,  and  of  the  liis- 
tory  and  literature  of  the  Middle  Ages,  which,  in  our 
country,  had  been  so  wonderfully  advaJiccd  hy  Sir  Waller 
Scott.  The  modern  romance  school  of  Frcncii  literature 
originally  raised  its  banner  about  the  latter  end  of  tlie 
Restoration  period;  and  previous  to  tlie  appearance  of 
Victor  Hugo,  Lamartine,  St.  Beuve,  Delavigne,  or  De 
Vigny,  the  e.xclusive  admiration  for  tlie  cir.'-ical  school 
had  been  shaken  by  the  influences  of  tlie  writings  of  such 
authors  as  Guizot,  Cousin,  Royer  Coliard,  Si.smondi, 
Baraiite,  Thierry,  and  Salvamly,  and  even  by  those  of 
Desaugiei's  and  Beranger,  Vitet,  MOrimee,  and  their  foi 
lowers.  In  fact,  French  society  began  to  emancipate 
itself  from  the  “eternal  Greeks  ami  Romans”  of  the 
schools;  and  equally  in  literature,  bo  in  art,  it  began 
earnestly  to  seek  for  other,  and,  in  many  cases,  better 
principles.  David  and  Gros  went  out  of  fashion  just  as 
Madame  de  StaeJ  and  La  Harpe  iiad  done ; and  such  noble 
and  natural  artists  as  Paul  Uclaroche,  Horace  Vernet, 
Ingres,  Delacroix,  Ary  Schclkr,  Leopold  Robert,  and 
Guericault,  introduced  an  entirely  new  school  of  painting, 
at  the  very  same  time  tliat  the  transfer  of  the  Maison  de 
Francois  I.  and  the  rc-storaticni  of  some  of  the  Medireval 
building.',  which  had  suffered  during  the  revolutionary 
storm,  began  to  revive  the  national  interest  in  its  owu 
most  copious  and  interesting  archroology.  MM.  Nicole 
Xavier  Willemin,  Dusommerard,  Charles  Nodier,  and 
baron  Taylor,  should  especially  be  mentioned  amongst 
those  who  laboured  successfully  in  tiiis  effort  for  improve- 
ment. 

On  the  acce.ssion  of  Louis  Philippe  in  1830,  it  seemed 
as  though  the  directors  of  the  fine  arts  of  Frauce— for 


* Tliere  is  much  valuable  criticism  and  information  in 
the  papers  of  “ The  Ecclesiologisc,"  but  in  looking  over 
tlic  vulumes  I was  aniuserl  to  find  in  the  third  volume  a 
list  in  the  index  of  “ Arciiitccts  Approved,”  and ’*  Archi- 
tects Cotulcimied.'’  In  the  latter  list  I found  the  names 
of  my  esteemed  friend.s,  Messrs.  Barry,  sen.  and  E.  Blore. 
I hope  that  neither  of  these  gentlemen  suffered  much  in 
consequence  of  this  condemnation. 
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everything  amongst  our  neighbours  originates  with  the 
j Government— thought  that  it  was  their  duty  to  impress 
; as  distinctly  marked  a line  of  demarcation  as  was  possible 
I between  the  external  expressions  of  the  civilizations  of 
I the  periods  before  and  after  the  Revolution  of  July.  The 
I exclusive  study  of  the  Classical,  or  of  the  Medireval 
j architecture  of  Italy  was  abandoned,  and  the  furore  for 
j the  indigenous  form  of  the  Renaissance  was  substituted 
ill  its  stead.  Tiiis,  however,  was  to  be  succeeded  at  a 
later  period  by  the  worship  of  the  Ogival  architecture  in 
all  its  purity  by  a small  party  of  French  architects  ; and 
of  the  style  of  Louis  XV.  by  a larger  number.  Some  of 
the  monuments  erected  in  the  early  portion  of  Louis 
Philippe’s  reign  were,  however,  still  influenced  by  the 
broader  and  bolder  methods  of  design  which  had  been 
previously  in  fashion,  and  the  Palais  du  Quai  d’Orsay, 
the  church  of  St.  Vincent  dc  Paul,  the  Barridre  duTrdne, 
may  he  adduced,  in  connection  with  the  fountains  in  the 
Place  de  la  Concorde,  as  illustrations  of  the  Classical 
school.  In  the  attic  of  the  Barri^re  de  I’Etoile,  in  the 
restoration  of  the  HOtel  de  Villc,  in  the  Ecole  des  Beaux 
Arts,  in  the  numerous  pavilions  of  the  Champs  Elysees, 
and  in  otlier  instances,  the  progress  of  the  taste  for 
the  architecture  of  the  Renaissance  may  be  distinctly 
traced.  This  particular  phase  of  taste  may  also  be  ob- 
served to  have  prevailed  to  a great  extent  in  the  street 
architecture  of  the  day;  as  for  example  in  the  Place  St. 
George,  the  St.  Germains  and  the  Versailles  railway 
stations;  the  fountains  St.  S,ulpice,  Moli^re,  and  Place 
Richelieu,  tlie  mortuary  chapel  of  the  Due  d’Orleaus, 
and  elsewhere.  Towards  the  end  of  Louis  Philippe’s 
reign  the  Mediaivalists  came  still  more  into  notice;  and 
even  to  such  an  extent  as  to  afford  the  subject  of  some  of 
the  best  scenes  of  the  remarkable  picture  of  French 
social  life  given  in  the  excellent  fiction  entitled  “ Jerome 
P.aturfit  a la  Recherche  d'une  Position  Sociale.”  At  that 
period  they  certainly  did  achieve  some  great  aijid  meri- 
torious results,  by  their  restoration  of  the  cathedral  of 
Notre  Dame,  and  of  the  Sainte  Chapclle,  at  Paris.  The 
church  of  St.  Clotildc  is  a curious  antiquarian  study,  and 
perhaps  it  may  be  a very  corttet  revival  of  French  De- 
corated Gothic;  but  there  is  so  marked  a distinction 
between  French  and  the  English  Medireval  art,  that  it 
would  hardly  be  fair  for  an  English  architect  to  pass  an 
opinion  on  that  elaborate  production,  without  having  de- 
voted considerably  longer  time  to  its  examination  than  I 
have  been  able  to  give  to  it.  It  is.  however,  worthy  of 
particular  Dcmark,  that  Gothic  avchiteciurc,  to  use  a con- 
venient phrase,  has  never  taken  any  strong  hold  of  the 
educated  or  wealthy  classes  of  France ; and  tliat  even  the 
clergy  have  treated  its  revival  with  far  less  enthusiasm 
than  might  have  been  expected  from  what  has  occurred 
in  our  own  country.  Of  coursetlicre  has  been  an  archieo- 
logical  excitement,  and  a very  careful  study  of  tlie  relics 
ol  the  Middle  Ages,  under  the  guidance  of  MM.  Dc 
Caumont  and  Viollet  Le  Due;  but  it  is  in  vain  that  we 
f-eek  in  France  for  anything  like  the  hearty  adoption  of 
Mciliajval  feeling  to  be  discovered  iu  the  best  specimens 
Ilf  the  cliurch  architecture  or  of  the  domestic  edifices  pro- 
duced by  some  of  our  English  revivalists.  Even  the 
restoration  of  the  church  of  St.  Oueu,  commenced  in  the 
reign  of  Louis  Philipjie,  is  open  to  the  criticism  of  being 
uiihiithful  to  the  original;  and  it  may  be  suspected  that 
the  true  spirit  of  the  French  Mediaeval  artists  has  not 
been  really  seized  upon  by  their  successors. 

Tiiis  fact  seems  to  be  more  clearly  proved  by  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  French  school  of  architecture  during  the 
present  Imperial  regime.  The  Bibliotheque  St.  Genevieve, 
the  Ecole  des  Arts  et  Metier-s,  the  oftlccs  of  the  Credit 
Mobilier,  the  Salle  des  Ventes  des  Commissaires-Priseurs, 
and  other  public  buildings  recently  erected  by  the  archi- 
tects of  the  contemporary  school,  are  executed  in  a style 
which  may  best  be  described  by  saying  that  it  is  a bad 
attempt  to  develop  the  spirit  of  the  Renaissance.  The 
additions  to  the  Louvre  were  to  some  extent  regulated  by 
the  buildings  they  were  intended  to  complete  ; and  it  has 
happened,  fortunately,  that  both  MM.  Visconti  and 
Hittorff  had  made  their  reputations  before  the  modern 
school  attained  to  the  dignity  of  being  fashionable. 
M.  Lacornce,  the  architect  of  tlie  Hbtel  du  Ministcre  des 
Affaires  Etrangcres,  had  also  acquired  the  right  to  express 
his  own  belief  iu  the  matter  ot  style,  by  bis  successful 
treatment  of  the  Palais  du  Quai  d’Orsay,  and  he  was  thus 
enabled  to  erect  the  very  effective  specimen  of  the  modified 
Italian  style  above  mentioned.  The  restorations  of  the 
basement  of  the  tower  of  St.  Jaques  de  la  Boucherie,  and 
of  the  old  Palais  of  Catharine  de  Medicis,  have  been  car- 
ried out  with  scrupulous  archmological  correctness;  but 
the  nevv  buildings  around  the  church  of  St.  Germain 
PAuxerrois  are  designed  in  a style  which  defies  classifica- 
tion or  description  about  as  much  as  it  provokes  criticism. 
Ill  the  new  streets  wluch  intersect  Paris  in  every  direc- 
tion, the  taste  of  the  modern  school  seems  to  have  run 
riot,  and  the  greater  number  of  the  houses  have  been 
built  in  the  “ bed-post  and  valance  ” style,  as  Mr.  J.  W. 
Papworth  has  very  aptly  named  it.  All  the  formerly- 
received  opinions  with  respect  to  profiling  of  mouldings, 
all  those  connected  with  the  relief,  proper  character,  or 
end  of  ornamentation,  have  been  rejected;  the  distribu- 
tion  of  spaces  has  been  treated  as  though  it  were  a matter 
of  utter  indifference  ; and,  in  fact,  the  architects,  of  the 
capital  especially,  seem  to  have  considered  tiiat  their  true 
merit  would  consist  in  practically  ignoring  the  resalts  cf 
the  studies  and  experience  of  their  Classical  predecessors, 
and  in  the  attempt  to  elaborate  a new  and  grotesquely 
original  style  of  their  own.  The  words  “ Architects  of 
the  capital  ” have  been  designedly  adopted  by  me,  for  in 
the  provinces  the  prevalent  bad  taste  of  Paris  has  not 
effectedso  much  mischief  as  might  have  been  expected; 
and  the  architecture  ofthe  new  buildings  at  Marseilles, 
Lyons,  Lille,  and  Havre,  still  retains  traces  of  the  in- 
flueiicc  of  sound  studies.  In  tiie  capital  itself,  the  fashion- 
able architecture  of  the  day  seems  to  me  to  be  as  devoid 
of  moral  aim,  of  depth  of  conviction,  or  of  earnestness, 
as  the  society  itself  in  which  it  arose  manifestly  appears 
to  , be;  and  there  seem  to  me  to  be  many  reasons  for 
seekmgtiie  explanation  of  this  great  change- as,  indeed, 
of  all  other  great  changes  in  the  architectural  taste  of 
this,  or  of  any  other  nation— in  the  ever-varying  phases 
of  its  moral  life.  A nation,  which  could  abdicate  its 
liberties  as  modern  France  has  done,  simply  because  its 
leading  men  were  incapable  of  controlling  the  excesses 
of  domestic  factions,  was  very  likely  to  accept  the  philo- 
sophy of  MM.  Tainc  and  Caro  instead  of  that  of  MM. 
Renan  and  Simon;  to  receive  with  delight  the  literature 
of  the  Cassagnac  or  the  Ale.xandre  Dumas  Fils  school ; 
or  to  admire  the  architecture  of  the  Casernes  Napoleon, 
or  of  so  many  houses  in  the  Rue  de  Rivoli,  or  the  Boule- 
vard de  Seiiastopol.  1 have  given  this  somewhat  elaborate 
sketch  of  French  architecture,  because,  as  I have  said 
before,  without  the  offence  ot  personal  criticism  or  per- 
sonal allusion,  I could  refer  to  the  liistory  of  architecture 
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during  the  last  twenty  years  in  my  own  country.  The 
varying  phases  of  taste  may  be  found  in  much  of  the 
same  order  in  our  own  metropolis;  and  I could  suggest 
many  parallels  in  the  works  of  my  own  countrymen.  I 
am  satisfied,  however,  to  be  able  to  add,  that  in  England 
Gothic  architecture  has  been  studied  and  applied  with 
learning  and  taste,  instead  of  so  devoted  an  attachment 
as  the  French  have  shown  to  what  would  be  in  our 
■country  the  architecture  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I.  and 
though  the  architecture  of  our  .streets  has  shown  a ten- 
dency to  over-ornamentation,  still  it  has  never  fallen  into 
the  platitudes  and  littleness  of  the  new  Parisian  thorough- 
fares. 

The  phases  of  the  history  of  architecture  in  the  neigh- 
bouring countries  to  France  appear  to  confirm  many  of 
these  opinions  as  to  the  modifying  causes  of  the  e.xtenial 
character  of  the  arts  of  any  particular  nation.  In  Belgium, 
.for  instance,  although  the  outward  form  of  the  civiliza- 
tion of  the  capital  itself  presents  but  a very  pale  reflex  of 
some  of  the  vagaries  of  French  taste;  and  although,  on 
the  contrary,  the  study  of  the  national  archfcology  has 
been  carried  on  with  a rare  degree  of  skill  and  conscien- 
tious  appreciation  of  the  merits  of  the  Medireval  arts; 
yet  neither  the  influence  of  fashion  in  the  one  case,  nor, 
so  to  speak,  of  national  self-worship  in  the  other,  has 
prevailed,  so  far  as  to  induce  the  Belgians  as  a nation  to 
resign  their  spirit  of  local  independence  in  all  things.  It 
is  true  that  some  of  the  results  of  this  local  independence 
have  been  far  from  being  msthetically  pleasant;  and  the 
nesv  church  of  the  Quartier  Leopold  may  fairly  be  cited  as 
a specimen  of  pastry-cook’s  architecture,  and  the  Colonne 
tic  la  Constitution  is  equally  open  to  criticism.  But  the 
Galerie  St.  Hubert,  the  new  Rue  Leopoldc,  the  new 
markets,  and  the  railway  stations  of  Bruxelles,  the  new 
buildings  of  Antwerp,  Gaud,  Louvain,  Liege,  Malincs, 
&c.  all  alike  have  their  own  local  character.  Indeed,  it  is 
possible  for  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  past  his- 
tory of  these  provinces,  to  discover  even  the  relics  of  their 
former  occupants;  and  in  Antwerp  and  Gand  especially, 
to  identify  the  influence  of  the  Spanish  rule,  in  the  exces- 
sively ornate,  misplaced,  and  heavy  style  of  ornamenta- 
tion which  is  still  retained.  The  essential  characteristic 
of  the  Belgian  architecture  is,  however,  that  it  is  almost 
communal,  except  in  Brussels,  and  in  some  of  the 
Walloon-Towns  near  the  French  frontier;  but  even 
whilst  thus  remaining  communal,  the  Belgian  architec- 
'turc  of  the  present  day  seeks  its  inspiration  rather  from 
Medireval  or  modern  Italian  art,  than  from  its  own  great 
artists  of  the  dawn  of  the  Renaissance.  The  Belgian 
population  is  precisely  what  its  priests  have  chosen  to 
make  it ; and  so  it  happens  that  the  taste  of  the  beginning 
of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  wliich  more 
distinctly  typify  the  period  of  priestly  influence,  still  re- 
tains its  hold  on  the  passions  of  the  country.  The 
churches  most  recently  built  in  Belgium  are  usually  of 
the  la,ter  Renaissance  style  ; neither  Medireval  nor  strictly 
Classical  architecture  is  received  in  the  country.  At 
present,  the  most  decided  traces  of  the  existence  of  such 
a tendency  is  to  be  found  in  tlie  style  of  architecture 
adopted  at  Gand  and  at  Antwerp,  and  in  this  respect 
those  towns  oflfer  to  the  student  of  architecture  a degree 
of  interest  (both  ancient  and  modem,  be  it  observed) 
wliich  the  capital  cannot  boast.  The  great  merit  of  the 
best  recent  Belgian  architecture  consists  in  this,  namely, 
that  whilst  its  authors  seem  to  have  remained  at  peace 
with  the  teachings  of  other  times,  they  still  represent  the 
feelings  and  instincts  of  the  nation  in  its  most  vital  in- 
terests, and  its  most  striking  modeof  e.xtcrnal  expression. 

Very  much  of  the  influence  of  the  same  principles  may 
toe  observed  to  exist  in  Holland,  for,  of  late  years,  the 
buildings  erected  have  been  marked  by  the  peculiar  local 
tastes,  and  the  mixtiu-c  of  reverence  for  classical  studies 
which  has  so  long  prevailed  in  the  Low  Countries.  The 
nature  of  the  foundations,  and  the  very  limited  range  in 
the  choice  of  building  materials  at  the  command  of  the 
Dutch  architects,  no  doubt,  have  exercised  considerable 
influence  upon  their  modes  of  thought.  Perhaps,  also, 
tlie  peculiar  political  organization  of  Holland,  which  is 
still,  in  fact,  a Federal  Republic  under  a centralized  ad- 
niinistratiou,  and  the  singular  state  of  sleepy  isolation 
from  the  political  and  intellectual  movement  of  the  rest 
■of  Eiuope,  which  has  retarded  the  material  prosperity  of 
the  Dutch  for  so  many  years,  may  likewise  have  influenced 
the  state  of  its  architecture.  The  climate  of  Holland  has 
also  DO  doubt  operated  on  the  style  of  its  buildings,  for  a 
jjation  which  is  forcedly  prevented  from  seeking  its  plea- 
sures out  of  doors  almost  of  necessity  confines  its  indul- 
gence of  the  faculties  of  taste  to  its  internal  comforts. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  the  Dutch  architecture  of  late  years  is 
strikingly  devoid  of  character  in  its  treatment  of  the  ex- 
terior of  buildings,  and  the  little  of  novelty  which  can  be 
discovered  in  this  respect  is  principally  borrowed  from  the 
teachings  of  the  Westphalian  school.  The  Zeemanshuis 
of  Amsterdam,  the  Gasthuis  of  Rotterdam,  the  new 
churches  of  Rotterdam  and  Purmerende,  and  the  very 
contemptible  railway  station  of  theHollaudsche  Spoorweg 
at  Rotterdam,  are  illustrations  of  the  Germanic  influence, 
which  has  also  extended  to  the  domestic  arciiitecture  of 
the  provinces  of  Friesland  and  Groningen  especially.  In 
the  Post  Kantoor  of  Amsterdam,  the  clubhouses  of  the 
societies  Arti  et  Amicitim  of  Amsterdam,  and  the  Yacht- 
Club  of  Rotterdam,  the  new  town  of  Rotterdam,  &c.  the 
French  influence  has  been  retained,  and  very  awkward 
Imitations  of  ashlar  construction  have  been  executed  by 
the  use  of  wooden  beams,  planks,  and  cement  and  plaster. 
Some  of  the  rare  Mediteval  buildings  of  Holland  have 
lately  been  restored,  such  as  the  Si.  Laurent’s  Kerke  at 
Rotterdam,  the  cathedral  of  Utrecht,  the  tower  of  St. 
-James’s  Church  at  the  Hague — though  it  may  be  observed 
i:n  passmil,  that  the  latter  building  can  hardly  be  called 
Mediteval— and  the  Nieuve  Kerke  of  Amsterdam.  These 
works,  unfortunately,  have  been  conducted  with  a very 
slight  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  the  architecture  of 
the  periods  in  which  they  were  erected,  and  they  illustrate 
& fact  which  is  apparent  from  other  considerations,  viz. 
that  architectural  studies  are  not  conducted  in  Holland 
on  any  very  scientifically-organized  principles.  Tiie 
“other  considerations’’  to  whiah  1 have  referred  are 
principal'y  that  architecture  is  hardly  recognized  in 
Holland  as  a distinct  profession,  but  is  practised  indiffer- 
ently by  enguieers,  builders,  or  ship-builders ; and,  until 
within  a very  few  years,  Holland  was  utterly  devoid  of 
any  critical  publications  on  the  sesthetical  questions  of 
the  day.  Of  late,  however,  M.  Alhcrdingk  Thym,  and  the 
Amsterdam  Society  for  the  Improvement  of  Architecture, 
have  produced  some  works  which  lead  us  to  hope  for  a re- 
vival of  the  national  taste  in  architecture,  and  for  the 
abandonment  of  the  awkward  imitations  of  the  tastes  of 
other  nations  which  now  so  offend  the  educated  artist 
v/lio  may  travel  in  Holland. 

As  to  the  Westphalian  provinces,  they  have  made  won- 
derful strides  in  all  the  phases  of  material  civilization 


since  the  Peace  of  1815,  and  they  have  eliminated  an 
msthetical  expression  of  their  innermost  thoughts  which 
must  command  very  serious  reflection.  The  Dtlsseldorf 
school  of  painting,  for  instance,  under  Bendemann, 
Schadow,  Hildebrand,  Lessing,  Sohn,  and  Achenbach, 
has  earned  for  itself  a foremost  place  in  the  annals  of  its 
country’s  history ; whilst  the  architecture,  called  into  ex- 
istence by  the  amazing  development  of  the  commercial 
and  manufacturing  industry  of  this  favoured  region  has 
advanced  nearly  paripnasu, — perhaps,  however,  with  less 
of  a local  character,  for  the  influence  of  the  Munich  and 
of  the  Berlin  schools  has  manifestly  been  felt  at  Dussel- 
dorf  and  Cologne.  Throughout  Germany,  in  fact,  the 
attempt  to  cast  off  the  trammels  of  Classical,  Italian,  or 
French  architectural  taste  has  been  made  with  a species 
of  passion;  and  architects,  equally  with  metaphysicians, 
poets,  romance-writers,  and  politicians,  have  striven  to 
discover  and  represent  the  anatomy  of  their  own  nation. 
The  study  of  German  Medievalism  has  been  conducted 
svith  quite  as  much  enthusiasm  as  the  analagons  move- 
ment in  our  own  country,  and  Miiller,  Semper,  Rosen- 
garten,  and  others,  have  laboured  as  effectually  as  our 
archeologists  have  done,  to  diffuse  a knowledge  of  the 
former  changes  of  their  favourite  art.  It  has  happened 
that  the  great  impetus  given  to  the  commercial  and  indus- 
trial prosperity  of  the  Westphalian  provinces  produced 
its  effects  about  the  period  when  the  taste  for  indigenous 
forms  of  art  had  established  itself  in  public  estimation, 
and  thus  it  has  also  happened  that  nearly  all  the  new  fac- 
tories and  buildings  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  or  of  the 
Rliilr,  and  other  aflluents  of  that  mighty  stream,  have 
been  built  in  a style  of  architecture  which  is  mainly  in- 
spired by  the  study  of  the  Middle  Ages.  It  is,  perhaps, 
worthy  of  more  than  casual  remark  that  the  phase  of 
Gothic  architecture  which  has  been  most  popular  with 
our  German  neighbours  is  tlie  one  called  by  themselves 
“ ROmishe  Baustyl,’’  and  the  majority  of  the  ecclesiastical 
buildings  lately  erected  in  the  Westphalian  provinces 
are  built  in  this  style.  The  civil  constructions  of  late 
years  have,  however,  been  designed  upon  rather  more 
eclectic  principles,  and  the  Spitzbogenstyl,  as  exemplified 
in  the  Marienberger  Schloss,  or  the  Gurzenich  of  Cologne, 
has  been  applied  with  considerable  skill.  It  is  this 
peculiar  modification  of  revived  Mcdireval  art  which  has 
been  imitated  in  Holland  and  in  Belgium  ; and  it  has  re- 
newed another  of  the  hidden  links  of  sympathy  still  ex- 
isting between  the  various  Low  Dutch  tribes.  Some  of 
the  defects  even  of  German  detail,  as  practised  by  living 
architects,  have  been  blindly  copied  by  their  followers, 
and  the  essentially  bad  taste  which  induces  many,  who 
ought  to  know  better,  to  break  the  lines  of  pediments,  or 
of  gables,  to  insert  unmeaning  ornaments,  has  found 
numerous  imitators  in  both  Holland  and  Belgium ; it 
may  be,  with  the  greater  readiness,  because  the  former 
Spanish  masters  of  the  Low  Countries  were  themselves 
exceedingly  addicted  to  this  very  illogical  practice  of 
breaking  pediments. 

In  this  addition  of  our  review  it  is  necessary  to  call 
your  particular  attention  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
restoration  of  the  cathedral  of  Cologne  is  being  con- 
ducted. The  original  designs  have  been  fortunately  pre- 
served; and  they  are,  to  the  inlhiite  praise  of  all  parties 
concerned,  being  strictly  adhered  to,  even  whilst  the 
parties  employed  have  eschewed  a mere  Chinese  spirit  of 
imitation,  in  the  restoration  of  the  church  of  St.  Ouen, 
at  Rouen,  the  same  good  taste  was  not  displayed,  and 
consequently  the  original  symbolical  design  of  the  west 
front  of  that  church  has  been  destroyed,  together  with 
the  beauty  of  its  proportions. 

In  continuing  our  notices  of  the  architecture  of  foreign 
countries,  1 fear  that  Italy  must  be  soon  dismissed; 
except  as  it  regards  Savoy,  of  which  I shall  say  a word 
hereafter.  But  of  the  modern  architecture  of  Italy— the 
latest  example  that  has  come  under  my  notice  is  the 
great  and  costly  but  most  wretched  and  feeble  church  of 
St.  Carlo  Borromeo,  in  Milan.  This  is  a votive  church 
which  was  erected  after  the  first  invasion  of  the  cholera, 
from  the  designs  of  an  architect  named  Amati.  It  is  a 
Rotunda,  tike  tlic  Pantheon  at  Rome ; apparently  also  of 
the  same  diameter,  and  generally  agreeing  with  that 
building  in  its  details.  It  stands  at  some  slight  distance 
from  the  Corso,  fonning  the  end  of  a small  square,  the 
sides  of  which  are  decorated  by  porticos,  having  shops 
below  and  three  stories  of  public  offices  above.  Apart 
from  the  admirable  material  used  in  the  construction  of 
this  church  (the  granite  of  Baveno),  there  is  absolutely 
nothing  to  admire  in  it,  or  scarcely  to  approve  of.  The 
dome  appears  externally  to  be  much  flattened;  and  the 
extent  of  it  is  diminished  by  its  being  placed  at  the  end 
of  a very  narrow  atrium.  It  is  a very  bad  copy  of  the 
Pantheon  foolishly  applied. 

In  Milan,  however,  a most  successful  attempt  has  been 
made  to  revive  the  manufacture  and  use  of  architectural 
decorations  in  Terra-Cotta.  As  you  are  all  aware,  con- 
structions in  this  material  were  very  common  in  the 
north  of  Italy ; and,  in  the  Certosa  of  Pavia,  much  of  the 
extenial  decoration  is  executed  in  this  substance.  The 
cloisters  in  particular  exhibit  a remarkable  instance  of 
the  success  and  durability  of  this  mode  of  decoration.  In 
the  Corso,  at  Milan,  and  in  one  of  the  great  streets  leading 
from  the  theatre,  two  architectural  elevations  of  extent, 
and  in  one  instance  of  considerable  beauty,  have  been 
executed  in  Terra-Cotta  by  Boni  & Co.  I callyonr  atten- 
tion to  this  revival  of  an  ancient  and  effective  material, 
because  it  appears  to  me  that  considerable  variety  and 
beauty  might  be  given  to  the  external  elevation  of  many 
of  our  own  domestic  buildings  by  the  introduction  of  this 
mode  of  decoration,  which  is  at  once  effective,  durable, 
and  economical. 

1 am  unable  to  suggest  anything  more  in  connection 
with  the  architecture  of  JUily  during  the  last  twenty 
years,  excepting  to  advert  with  satisfaction  to  the  archm- 
ological  and  architectural  works  of  our  late  distinguished 
correspondent  and  honorary  fellow  the  Commander 
Caiiina,  though  I am  not  aware  of  any  extensive  archi- 
tectural work  executed  by  tliat  most  distinguished  and 
accomplished  man.  His  death  soon  after  his  visit  to 
England  is  a circumstance  of  the  deepest  regret  to  all  of 
us,  for  in  him  architects  and  travellers  in  Italy  have  lost 
a generous  and  accomplished  friend  and  cicerone,  and 
archaeology  one  of  its  most  distinguished  and  successful 
students. 

I am  afraid  it  is  not  possible  to  advert  particularly  to 
the  architecture  of  Germany;  and  this  is  the  less  neces- 
sary, because  it  is  better  known  by  modern  architects 
than  that  of  most  other  countries.  The  perfect  illustra- 
tions given  by  the  published  worksofKlenzeandSchinckel, 
and  the  regular  publication  of  the  “ Bau  Zeitung  ’’  by 
oaf  associate  Forster  of  Vienna,  inform.s  us  of  everything 
that  is  going  forward  in  that  nation  connected  with  our 
art.  The  Germans  have  succeeded  hitherto  rather  in- 
differently in  Gotliic  architecture.  The  church  in  the 


suburb  An,  at  Munich,  notwithstanding  its  superb 
painted  glass  and  its  generally  satisfactory  proportions,  is 
a poor  imitation  of  that  style,  and  the  monumental  cross 
at  Berlin  is  something  worse.  The  church  now  being  built 
at  Vienna,  by  Ferstal,  the  Votiv  Kirche,*  will  be  an  excel- 
lent specimen  of  German  Gothic,  and  shows  vast  im- 
provement in  knowledge.  Whilst,  the  Evangelische 
Kirchc,  which  had  just  been  finished  when  I was  last  in 
Vienna,  was  in  a sort  of  thread-paper  Burgundian  or 
Lombardian  style  of  the  worst  sort. 

Before  concluding  these  remarks  on  the  state  of  archi- 
tecture in  foreign  countries,  it  may  be  as  well  to  add  a 
few  words  on  what  are  observed  in  those  which  are  less 
frequently  visited  with  the  intention  of  seeking  from  them 
lessons  in  the  history  of  art.  Thus,  in  the  Canton  of 
Geneva  and  in  Savoy,  the  architecture  which  has  until 
lately  prevailed  has  been  almost  the  same  as  that  adopted 
in  the  south  Burgundian  provinces  of  France ; but  within 
a few  years  both  the  Germanic  and  the  Italian  influences 
have  made  themselves  distinctly  felt.  In  the  Piedmontese 
dominions  of  the  kings  of  Sardinia,  as  might  naturally 
have  been  expected,  the  Italian  element  has  exclu- 
sively prevailed ; and  it  is  to  be  observed  that  it  has  so 
prevailed  in  the  form  it  assumed  about  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries,  rather  than  in  the  form  of  the 
eighteenth.  In  Turin  itself,  however,  the  style  of  street 
architecture  adopted  in  the  new  quarters,  has  been  copied 
from  the  buildings  of  the  Rue  De  Rivoli,  in  Paris,  without 
much  modification;  and  the  great  public  works  have 
almost  always  been  designed  in  the  style  of  the  French 
engineers  ; as  in  the  case  of  the  bridge  over  the  Dora 
Riparia,  and  in  the  railway  works. 

In  the  north  of  Spain  the  character  of  both  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  architecture  has  been  modified  by  the  vei-y 
unbending  nature  of  the  materials  to  be  there  found. 
Granite,  and  an  inferior  kind  of  brick-earth,  are  alone  at 
command;  it  must  be  added  that  the  population,  though 
surrounded  by  all  the  natural  elements  of  wealth,  is  so 
miserably  poor,  that  there  is  little  call  forthe  display  of 
any  artistic  excellence.  It  follows,  from  these  circum- 
stances, that  architecture,  as  a distinct  art,  does  not 
exist  in  these  provinces  now  ; and,  as  in  Holland,  builders 
and  engineers  have  replaced  architects  to  the  serious 
injury  of  the  local  taste. 

The  United  States  afford  greater  promise  for  the  future 
of  art  than  neglected  and  misgoverned  Spain;  but  very 
little  is  known  here  on  the  recent  development  of  the  arts 
amongst  our  Transatlantic  brethren.  I only  propose  to 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  the  towns  ofBoston,  New 
York,  and  Philadelphia,  near  which  both  granite  and 
marble  of  superior  quality  are  raised,  at  comparatively 
speaking  little  cost,  the  styleof  architecture  which  seemed 
to  be  most  generally  adopted,  some  twenty  years  ago,  was 
mamly  based  upon  the  Grecian  lYabeated  style.  In  fact, 
the  clear  bright  atmosphere  of  the  American  climate  ren- 
dered the  purity  of  line  of  the  Grecian  architecture  sin- 
gularly appropriate  to  surrounding  natural  conditions; 
whilst  the  great  transverse  strength  of  the  materials,  and 
their  somewhat  impracticable  character,  made  them  pecu- 
liarly fitted  for  the  horizontal,  and,  as  Mr.  Ruskin  would 
probably  say,  ignoble,  construction  of  the  Hellenes.  The 
materials  which  any  particular  neighbourhood  can  furnish 
have  indeed,  a material  influence  on  the  style  of  archi- 
tecture which  may  prevail  therein ; and  it  is  a fact  that 
merits  far  more  attention  than  it  has  hitherto  received 
from  writers  on  the  liistory  of  art. 

Now  to  revert  very  briefly  to  the  question  raised  at  the 
commencement  of  this  part  of  our  subject,  I must  say 
that  I cannot  discover,  in  the  prevalent  architectural 
tastes  of  the  countries  I have  referred  to,  any  traces  of 
what  may  be  called  permanent  aisthctical  principles.  The 
faith,  or  the  fashion,  of  the  day  is  all-powcrfnl ; but  the 
morrow  may  change  the  whole  aspect  of  the  art  of  archi- 
tecture,— and  this  must  continue  to  be  the  case  so  long 
os  mankind  feel  in  these  matters,  rather  than  reason  upon 
them. 

The  simultaneous  revival  of  the  study  of  Medimval  art 
in  all  the  leading  nations  of  Europe  appears  to  me  to  be 
connected  with  the  great  political  and  moral  revolution 
of  the  first  portion  of  this  century.  The  Renaissance,  or 
the  revival  of  classical  studies,  was  in  fact  synchronous 
with  the  introduction  of  the  spirit  of  analytical  philo- 
sophy, in  all  the  branches  of  human  knowledge,  instead 
of  the  synthetical  principles  which  had  prevailed  during 
the  Dark  Ages,  as  it  was  long  the  fashion  to  call  the  pre- 
vious period.  Now  the  excessive  development  of  the 
analytical  ;spirit  led,  through  the  sensualistic  philosophy 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  to  the  avowed  atheism  of 
Helvctiusand  Condorcet ; and  to  the  sneering  infidelity 
of  Voltaire  and  Gibbon,  as  well  as  to  the  wild  political 
theories  of  Rousseau  and  the  French  Humanitarian 
School.  The  fearful  havock  made  by  the  attempt  to  carry 
into  effect  the  theories  of  these  wholesale  teachers  of 
doubt,  in  all  matters  of  faith  or  of  social  organization,  at 
the  French  Revolution,  naturally  produced  a revulsion  in 
men's  minds  ; and  society  was  led,  in  its  utter  lassitude 
from  the  sti'iiggle  against  all  forms  of  belief,  to  cast  itself 
without  reserve  upon  the  principles  of  authority  which  it 
previously  had  renounced  at  so  heavy  a cost  of  blood  and 
treasure.  With  the  return  to  the  moral  principles  of 
former  times,  the  taste  for  the  characteristic  ails  of  those 
times  also  returned;  and  modem  society  began  even  to 
consider  that  there  was  a necessary  comiection  between 
the  arcliaic  expression  of  the  buildings  and  the  hearty 
belief  of  the  men  who  erected  them;  forgetting,  the  while, 
that,  unless  civilization  be  entirely  destroyed,  the  human 
mind  cannot  retrace  all  its  steps,  and  that  the  revival  of 
extinct  phases  of  art,  in  their  original  purity  of  faith,  is 
utterly  impossible.  Be  this  as  itniay,  the  revival  of  the  love 
for  Mediteval  art  coincided  with  the  appearance  of  the 
romantic  school  of  literature  in  England,  France,  and 
Germany;  and  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  success  of 
this  movement  has  been  strikingly  proportioned,  in  those 
countries,  to  the  intensity  of  the  national  feeling  that 
mankind  had  gone  astray  from  its  proper  path  during  the 
last  two  or  three  centuries.  Perhaps  also  the  very  dif- 
ferent maimer  in  which  the  clergy  of  Spain,  Italy,  Bel- 
gium, and  even  France,  have  participated  inthismove- 
ment,  from  that  observable  amongst  our  ownPuseyite 
clergy,  may  he  attributed  to  the  fact  that,  to  the  former, 
the  semi -classical  styleof  the  Renaissance  is  not  so  neccs- 
sarily  typical  of  the  revolt  from  the  principles  of  authority 
as  it  is  to  the  latter.  There  is  to  the  Jesuit,  for  instance, 
who  contemplates  the  magnificence,  or  at  least  the  cost- 
liness, of  St.  Carlo  Borromeo,  at  Antwerp,  or  the  Jesuit 
churches  in  Turin,  Rome,  and  elsewhere,  no  necessary 

• This  design  was  the  result  of  a competition.  Sixty- 
two  plans  were  sent  in.  There  were  ODCCliiefprize  of  1,000 
ducats,  and  eight  others  of  1,000  gulden  each.  Thirteen 
designs  were  chosen  by  a committee  of  architects,  and 
the  fiual  decision  was  made  by  Ludwig,  King  of  Bavaria. 
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connecfion  between  tJie  iilcas  of  tbe  Renaissance  style  of 
art  and  tlie  Relormation  ; wliereas  in  En^ianil.  the  Later 
Tailor  ainl  the  Jacob. te,  anil  the  Semi- Italian  styles 
of  Jones  and  IVren.  are  distinctly  connected  with 
that  (Treat  movement.  Tliose  who,  in onr  country,  seek 
to  return  to  the  systems  and  modes  of  faith  of  former 
time,  arc  natiirully  led  also  to  seek  the  revival  of 
their  forms  of  an  : %vli;l-r,  in  the  coiiiitiies  wljcrriii 
CatholicL'in  has  alway.s  rctaiind  its  ])o\\er,  tho.se 
forms  have  cea-setl  to  e.Nprc-s  to  the  pi'imlar  mind  any 
pecidiar  rhnracti  r of  dujjina  or  of  faith.  The  revived 
ailmirat  on  ol  Midiioval  art  had  thcrei'ore  no  moaning  in 
the  count rie.s  above  meniiontd.  audit  .scents  to  me.  there- 
fore, to  have  been  equally  overlooked  by  tlicm : tints  fur- 
iiishin(;  a tacit  commentary  on  the  theories  of  those  who 
seek  to  connect  styles  of  aichileciure  In  an  ahsolnlc 
manner  with  fnrins'  of  faftii.  The  connectii'n  of  these 
thinps  is  iiitlced  reiativc,  but  not  absolutely  ncce'ssary  ; 
anil  tliat  which  may  bo  true  of  one  locality,  or  of  one 
epoch,  will  mit  be  true  o!  all. 

In  the  reference  which  I made  to  an  address  delivered 
by  me  in  ISJS,  I spoke  of  the  gicat  deficiency  of  critical 
booU.s  on  iircliitecture  c.’iisling  at  that  time.  Sine*  that ! 
period,  however,  a good  deal  has  been  dime  to  meet  that 
want;  am',  in  considering  the  (irogtcss  of archdecture  j 
during  the  last  tvvcniy.ycar.s,  it  is  im|)o>sible  to  deny  the  • 
influence  of  Ihotc  works  on  the  national  taste : but  tl  ey  i 
have  acted  principally  in  one  direction  only.  Inthcla-t  I 
century,  wc  had  Hogarth  and  Biitke,  Alison,  and  Uvedale  [ 
Price;' and  their  impoirant  wnrlas  laid  down  many  most 
importfliit  principh'S,  m d aimed  at  dislinct  definitions,  1 
but  without  much  .success.  In  the  jiresent  century  we 
have  Hope,  Pugin,  Fergiissnii.  Ru'-kiii,  Scolt,  and  others, 
excelling  in  description  and  abounding  in  tichnieal  learn- 
ing ; but  still,  as  it  seems  to  me,  bringing  no  (iracticid 
re.'iUt  from  their  learned  labours,  excepting  indeed  it  ue 
that  they  have  generally  joined  in  an  inireasojiablc  and 
exclusive  praise  of  Gothic  architecture  as  known  in 
England.  To  this,  however,  in  the  series  of  names  now 
quoted,  there  is  one  most  important  e.xception  in  the  case 
of  Mr.  Fergnsson,  who,  in  learnedly  and  ably  describing 
the  existing  styles,  ihics  not  give  an  utireasoning  ad- 
herence to  Gothic  arcliitcctni'e,  lint  still  pants  for  some 
undiscovered  excellence  which  I learthat  life  is  not  long 
enough  to  realize. 

Of  this  list  of  critics  I shall  first  name  the  very  eminent 
architect  whose  dealh  we  all  lanunt,— the  yoiingir 
Pugin.  He  not  only  wrote  skilfully,  drew  admirably,  but 
he  was  the  best  exponent  of  his  own  works.  I have  no 
doubt  that  his  “ Aiehitectural  Contrasts,”  though  some- 
what exaggerated  and  I'-stiavairinil,  cxeiciscd  a most  im- 
poitant  inrtuence  at  the  time  they  appeared.  He,  how- 
ever, was  a man  with  only  one  idea:  he  dclermineil  to 
consider  that  linglisli  Gothic— periiaps  more  di-tiiietly 
Norman  Gothic— prehiteefure  wa-s  iiut  only  tlie  only 
Christian  arcdiitccturc  inuper,  luit  the  only  architecture 
worth  knowing  a ything  at  all  aimut.  'Piiiin  hinisell 
perhaps,  more  tlmn  from  his  wriiiiigs,  the  fashionahle 
terms  of  ’'CliEs’ian”  and  ''iiaiional  arcliitecturc  ” 
appear  to  have  aiisen.  I may  here  say  a lew  words  on 
ihescterms  anil  so  dismiss  them. 

1 cannot  m.derstainl  the  fitness  of  either  p!  rase.  How 
can  ''Christian  architectuie ” be  consitlered  as  being 
confined  to  those  fnims  of  Pointed  architecture  which 
grew  up  anti  flouiished  in  England  in  ilie  eleventh, 
twelfth,  and  fhirteciith  cenftn  ies.  The  Italians  inquire 
with  truth,  "Why  is  the  architccliire  of  those  cdilices 
whercour  manyrs  and  confessors  preached  and  snlfcred 
to  be  considered  not  Clnistian?”  And  with  regard  to 
nationalltj , when  one  examines  tie  churches  of  France, 
Germany,  and  even  of  Spain,  in  ihe  mi  st  elaborate  and 
peribct  styles  ol  Gothic  archUeciurc,  cxcctitcd  by  the 
architects  of  those  resptclivc  coimtrie.s,  why  are  we  to  be 
impertinent  enough  (o  pr';claini  Guthio  arclntectiire  as 
essentially  national  - it  surely  has  been  distinctly  proved 
that  in  Fnince  the  early  forms  of  Gothic  architecture  took 
root  long  before  they  were  practised  in  England  ; and,  in 
my  judgment,  if  any  n ainn  may  have  the  right  to  claim 
Gothic  architecliire  as  n.itional,  it  U the  French,  and  not 
the  Engli'h,  lo  which  it  belongs. 

Passingfrom  Pugin,  who  was  a profcs-sional  author,  I 
proceed  to  notice  some  of  tl  c numerous  and  very  im- 
portant public. itions  of  Mr.  Uuskiii : hut  1 a:n  not  aware 
that  he  has  ever  atlem|.tci!  actually  tu  carry  his  opinions 
or  his  theories  into  acuia!  execution.  His  original  (lubli- 
cation  on  the  superiority  of  modern  painiers  " to  all  ilie 
ancient  mailer-,''  appccvi-d  in  laj.l:  Init  his  tir>t  work 
strictly  devi  ltd  lo  archilecUuMl  iriiici.s;-’,  entitled  " The 
Seven  Laiiq.s  of  Architectuie,”  was  published  in  lajy,” 

In  choc  sing  Mr.  Kuskin’s  criticisms  as  the  .subjectof 
thereniarks  winch  1 m:iy  have  to  offer,  he  will  allow  me 
to  explain  that  1 seket  him  bcc.iuse  he  is  the  founder, 
and  ablest  suiipi  vter  of  the  modem  romantic  school; 
ami  that  he  best  represents  the  class  to  which  I wish  to 
refer.  In  speaking,  however,  of  the  writings  of  this  gen- 
tleman, every  writer  cannot  fail  to  admit  and  to  admire 
his  varied  learning,  h s inuigination,  his  fancy,  ami  his 
triulitiilncs.- : but.  at  the  same  time  architects  must 
Jnment  his  impeifect  knowledge  and  consequent  dog- 
matism. 

As  to  his  criticisms  and  opinions  upon  painters  and 
painting,  I leave  them  lo  painters.  But  with  regard  to 
architecture,  I consider  it  almost  a national  misfortune 
that  acciilenlal  circumstances  should  have  led  him  to 
take  up  his  resiiknce  ni  Venice  at  n time  when  tlie.^c 
studies  npi  arciitly  first  attracted  his  attention.  All  his 
opinions  appear  to  me  tainted  with  the  iufiuenccs  of  that 
very  worst  of  the  foinis  of  Gothic  architecture;  and 
though  in  Venice  i-crliaps  the  hi.-^tory  of  Gothic  architec- 
ture may  be  moie  ilistinctlv  and  mere  correctly  traced  in 
every  stage  than  in  any  other  city,  yet  I consider  that 
development  to  have  been,  excepting  in  the  mere  point 
of  foliage,  cither  llhu.sy  or  clumsy ; and  in  point  of  extent 
ami  importance  conijiarntivcly  trilling. 

The  largest,  most  pre  miiieiit,  and  specific  examide  of 
the  Veneiiiin  Gothic  is  the  Doge’s  Falace;  a building 
which,  as  Mr.  Fcigusson  says,  ••all  the  world  agreed  till 
lately  in  thinking  vuy  ugly  , though  an  attempt  has  been 
recently  II  ade  lo  txa.t  it  above  the  Parthenon,  and  all 
that  was  great  and  b<  autiful  in  Greece,  Egypt,  or  Gothic 
Europe.”  In  this  faitb  I was  born,  and  in  this  faith  1 
think  I shall  die;  ior  it  appears  to  me  that  tiie  edifice  In 
qutsUon  owes  n uch  if  its  celeliriiy  to  its  pictuvoqiie- 
ncss,  both  of  situ.ition  and  association;  and,  without 
these  adjnnct.s,  it  could  not  have  been'worthy  of  any  ex- 
tended notice.  As  Fcrgussi  ii.  however,  truly  staics,  the 
Gothic  architecture  ot  Venice  is  quite  distinct,  both  ii 
origin  and  charartcr,  from  any  other  tounil  in  Nortnen 
Italy  ; it  i.«  lit  l derived  from  the  old  Lombardian  Gothic 
but  from  the  richer  and  more  graceful  Byzantine.  As 
havc;.,.t,a  ,1  1 that  i„  Its  scul„lu,c, 

uccoraiu.iis  th.  re  lo  to  be  loum:  great  variety  and  beauty 


as  is  shov^•n  by  the  casts  nud  the  large  drawings  of  -Mr. 
Riiskin.  I am  also  ready  to  acknowledge  that  tlierc  are 
some  pretty  siiccimetis  of  Domestic-Gothic  to  he  found  in 
Venice;  and  of  these  the  (V/.  li'Orn  is  perhaps  the  most 
agreeable.  Both  in  this  hullding,  however,  and  in  the 
Ducat  Palace,  there  are  the  grossest  violations  of  enn- 
stnictive  propriety  and  truth.  In  tlie  Doge's  Palace, 
besides  other  irreguliiriiies,  in  the  facades  the  great 
centre  oiiening  is  hi  the  middle  of  three  of  the  ii)iper 
stories  of  pillars  and  arches,  and  it  therefore  rests  in  c- 
culiirly  on  the  two  great  openings  below,  vvhicli  carry 
fi.'ur  of  these  smaller  openings;  and  at  the  Cn  D'Urn 
there  are  three  iiregnlar  (.penings  on  the  gruvtml-floor  in 
the  centre,  and  six  immediately  above  : the  bearings  arc 
therefore  necessarily  all  false.  Mr.  Ruskin,  liowcvcr. 
stonily  defends  such  peculiarities;  any  architect  would, 
ill  my  judgment,  avoid  them  if  pos.^iblc. 

To  return,  however,  to  the  books  of  our  nccompli.«hed 
friend,  Mr.  Ru-kin,  his  first  architectural  book,  ”'1116 
Seven  I.amps  of  Architecture,”  is  in  many  respects 
worthy  of  great  praise.  'Whiitever  credit  vve  may  be  ills- 
po-C(l  to  give  to  the  other  ” Six  Lamps,”  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  the  " Lamp  of  Truth  ” ha.-^  been  most  effec- 
tually lighted,  and  has  had  a considerable  infinence  on 
modern  architecture  ; and  that,  both  in  material  and 
osstntial  form  of  construction  : but  Mr.  Ruskin  must  not 
go  to  Veniie  to  light  the  ” Lamp  of  Truth  ” at  the  shrines 
of  Venetian  Gctliic. 

The  next  important  publication  of  Mr.  Ruskin  was 
named  "The  Stones  ol  Venice,”  Ihe  first  part  of  which  i 
appc.ired  in  lS5l,  and  was  devoted  to  "The  Founda-  . 
tioiis.”  This  work,  as  it  rcgaids  the  second  aiul  thinl  ; 
vi.’lnmes,  which  refer  to  the  "Sea  Stories,”  and  tlie  Fall 
of  Venice,  in  some  respects  cannot  be  loo  highly 
esteemed,  'lhat  part  which  is  entitled  "The  Foinula- 
tious”  leads  us  only  to  regret  that  so  much  ingenuity  [ 
and  learning,  and  even  wit,  should  have  been  tlirown 
away  in  commendation  of  a style  of  architecture  which  ; 
it  appears  to  me  iinpossildc  to  admire  for  anything  but  an 
accidental  picturcsqiicness.  | 

As  a s]jccinien  of  tlic  truthfulness  of  Mr  Ruskin,  when  ' 
he  H not  misled  by  that  which  I cannot  but  call  his  arclii-  ! 
tectura!  fanaticism,  take  this  accuiate  and  excellent  de- 
scription of  an  Italian  bnilihng,  from  the  seeuinl  chapter  j 
nt  the  third  volume  of  His  " Mnues  of  Venice,”  page  32.  I 
The  e.vtract  is  son  e.vliatlong,  but  it  has  so  much  hearing  ' 
I n the  controver.>-its  of  the  present  day,  that  I nnmt  be  I 
permitted  to  quote  it  to  you  without  any  abridgement. 

“ Of  all  the  buibiings  in  Venice,  later  in  date  th  n the 
final  ailditii  in  to  the  Ducal  Palace,—  the  noblest  F,  beyond 
all  question,  that  winch,  having  been  condemned  by  its 
proprietor,  not  many  years  ago,  to  be  pulled  down  and 
sold  for  the  value  of  its  materials,  was  rescued  hy  the 
Austrian  Goveniincnt ; and  appropriated,  the  Govern- 
ment having  no  other  use  for  It,  to  the  business  rf  the 
post-office,— though  it  is  still  known  to  the  gunrtolier  by 
its  ancient  name— The  Casa  Grimani. 

It  Is  composed  of  three  stories  of  the  Corinthian  orrler, 
at  once  simple,  delicate,  and  sublime ; but  on  so  colossal 
a scale,  that  tlic  three-storied  palaces  on  its  right  and 
left  reach  only  to  the  cornice  which  marks  the  level  of 
its  first  floor.  Yet  it  is  not  at  first  perceived  to  be  so 
va'.t;  and  it  is  (inly  when  some  expedient  is  employed  to 
hide  it  from  the  e\  e,  that,  by  the  sudden  dwarfing  of  the 
whole  icach  of  tlic  Grand  Canal  which  it  commands, 
we  become  aware  that  it  is  to  the  m.ijesty  of  the  Casa 
Grimani  that  the  Ri.nlto  itself,  and  the  whole  gn.up  of  the 
neighbouring  building.s.  owe  the  greater  (lart  of  their  im- 
pressiveness. Nor  is  the  finish  of  its  details  less  notable 
than  the  grandeur  of  their  scale.  There  is  not  an  erring 
line  nor  a mistaken  jiropoitidn  thrcughoiit  it^  noble 
front;  and  the  e.xcccding  fineness  of  the  chi-elling  gives 
an  appearance  of  lightness  to  the  vast  blocks  of  stone 
out  of  whose  perfect  union  the  front  is  composed.  The 
decoration  i.s  siiaring,  but  delicate;  the  fir.st  story  only 
simpler  tlian  the  rest,  in  that  it  has  pilasters  imstead  of 
shafts,  blit  all  with  Corintliiaii  capitals,  rich  in  Icatagc, 
and  tinted  delicately : the  rest  of  the  walls  fiat  anil 
smooth,  and  their  nmuldings  sliarp  and  shallow,  so  that 
the  bold  shafts  look  like  crystals  of  beryl  running  through 
a rock  nt  quar'z. 

Tliis  palace  is  the  principal  type  at  Venice,  and  one  of 
the  be.^t  in  Europe,  < f the  cenrral. architecture  of  the 
Rc'Kii>saiiccschonls,— thatcarefullj  -st  udied  and  pei  feet  ly- 
cxcciitcd  architecture  to  which  those  schools  owe  their 
piincpul  cianns  to  our  re-pcct,  and  which  became  the 
model  of  most  of  the  important  works  produced  hy 
civilized  nations.  I bar  e caikd  it  the  Roman  Renaissance, 
because  it  is  lonndcd,  both  in  its  princi|iles  of  super- 
imposition  and  ill  the  style  of  its  i riiaiucnt,  upon  tlie 
architecLiire  of  Classic  Rome  at  its  best  period.  The 
revival  of  Latin  literature  both  led  to  Its  adoption  and 
directed  its  form ; and  the  most  important  cxainii'e  of  it 
which  exists,  is  tiic  modern  Roman  ba-ilica  ot  St.  Peter's. 
It  had,  at  its  rcnaissuncc,  or  new  birth,  no  resemblance 
eitlier  to  Greek,  Gotbic,  or  Byzantine  forms,  excelling  in 
retaining  the  iise  of  the  round  arch,  vault,  and  dome  ; in 
the  tn.atment  of  all  details  it  was  exclusively  Lain  ; tlie 
last  link.s  of  connection  with  Mcdimval  tradition  having 
been  br'  ken  hy  its  bnildcrs  iu  their  enthusiasm  lor  clas- 
sical art,  and  the  (ornis  of  true  Greek  or  Atlicnian  archi- 
tecture being  still  unknown  to  them.  The  study  of  these 
noble  Greek  forms  has  iintuccd  various  iin'dificatioiis  of 
the  Renaissance  in  our  own  times:  but  the  condilion.s 
vvhicli  are  found  most  applicable  to  the  uses  of  modern 
life  are  still  Roman,  and  tnc  entire  style  may  be  most 
fitly  exi*iessed  by  the  term  Roman  ReiiaLssance. 

It  is  this  style,  ill  its  puriiy  and  fullest  lorni,— repre- 
sented by  fiiu-li  buildings  as  ti  e Cava  Grimani  at  Venice, 
built  by  fc-an  Miclieli;  the  lown-liali  at  Vicenza,  by 
Palladio;  St.  Peter’s  at  Rome,  by  Mielielangelo ; Sc. 
Paul’s  and  Whitvliall,  in  London,  by  Wr.  ii  and  Inigo 
Jones  i—whicli  is  Hie  trueantagonistof  the  Gi. tide  school. 
The  iiiteriiiediatc,  or  corrupt  conditions  of  ir,  tiiough 
nuiUiphcd  uvtr  Europe,  are  no  longer  ail;-iirod  by  archi- 
tects, or  made  tlie  subjects  of  thdr  Mudy ; but  the 
liiil'hed  work  of  this  Central  school  is  still,  in  most  cases, 
the  model  set  Ijeforc  the  student  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, as  opjiosed  to  those  Go  thic,  Komanc-qiic,  or  Byzan- 
tine toriii?,  which  Lave  been  long  considered  barbarous, 
and  are  so  still  by  most  of  the  leading  men  of  the  day.” 

Alter  this  exirnct.  I think  the  present  nu-etiiig  will 
wonder  with  me,  that  the  principal  olijectioiis  which  he 
can  find  are  because  the  centre  opening  is  of  an  arched 
form,  under  a iqnai'c;  and  that  he  docs  not  approve  of 
the  capitals  of  tliree-qnartcr  columns  being  "glued”  lo 
the  wall;  but  he  objects  most  to  "the  corriqit  moral 
nature  ” of  this  style  of  building,  to  be  found  in  its  two 
elements,  namidy,  “ Pride  and  InfiUehty  ! ” Poor  Palladio 
and  Scamozzi,  how  much  you  are  to  be  pitied. 

One  of  the  mn^t  recent  technical  bonks  of  Mr.  Ruskin, 
w;th  which  1 am  acquaiiiieil,  is  an  account  of  the  lectures 


which  he  delivered  at  Edinburgh  in  1854,  on  architecture 
and  painting.  This  little  volume  I presume  to  represent 
the  most  matured  opinions  of  this  important  writer.  The 
lectures  on  architecture  themselves  appear  to  me  to  be 
very  unimportant,  and  often  nonsensical,  as  may  Ire  seen 
in  the  remarks  on  the  pointed  form  of  the  leaves  of  the 
ash-tree,  which  seems  to  be  adduced  as  a reason  why  the 
pointed  arch  .vlinuld  be  preferred.  Tlie  really  important 
l»art  of  tills  book  is  contained  in  the  Addenda,  and  it 
results  in  the  loilowing  six  propo-sitions  ; — 

” I.  That  Gothic  or  Romanesque  construction  is 
nobler  than  Greek  construction. 

•2.  That  ornamentation  is  the  principal  part  of  architec- 
ture. 

3.  That  ornamentation  should  he  visible. 

4.  Tliat  ornamentation  should  be  iiaturnt. 

5.  T hat  ornamentation  should  be  thoughtful. 

6.  And  that,  therefore,  Gothic  oruamentation  is  nobler 
than  Greek  ernamentation ; and  Gotlnc  architecture  the 
only  architecture  which  should  now  be  built.” 

With  regard  to  the  second  proposition,  he  says, — 

‘‘ Ornamentation  is  the  princijial  part  of  architecture; 
that  is  to  say,  the  highest  nobility  of  a huihling  does  not 
consist  in  its  being  well  built,  but  in  its  being  nobly  sculp- 
tured or  painted. 

This  is  always,  anil,  at  the  first  hearing  of  it,  very  natu- 
rnlly,  considered  one  of  my  mo.vt  heretical  propositions. 
It  is  also  one  of  the  most  important  I have  to  maintain  ; 

I and  it  must  be  | ermilted  me  to  explain  it  at  some  length. 

. The  fir't  thing  to  be  required  of  a building— nut,  observe, 

; the  highest  thing,  but  the  first  thing— i.s,  that  it  shall 
answer  its  purposes  completely,  permaiK-ntly,  and  at 
the  smallest  expense.  If  it  is  a house,  it  should  be 
just  of  the  size  convenient  for  its  owner,  containing 
I exactly  the  kind  and  nuinhcr  of  rooms  that  he  wants,. 

with  exactly  the  number  of  windows  he  wants,  put  in 
; the  places  that  he  wants,  If  it  is  a church,  it  should 
be  just  large  enough  for  its  congregation,  and  of  such 
I shape  and  disposition  as  shall  ma’>%e  tliem  comfortable  in 
I it,  and  let  them  hear  well  in  it.  If  it  be  a public  office,  it 
! should  be  so  disposed  asis  most  convenient  for  the  clerks 
in  tliC'ir  daily  avocations;  and  sonij ; — all  this  being  utterly 
I irrespective  of  external  appearance,  or  rcsthetic  consider- 
I ntlons  of  any  kind ; and  all  lu-ing  done  solidly,  securely, 

' and  at  tlie  smallest  necessary  cost.  * « * 

But  observe,  in  doing  all  this,  there  is  no  High,  or  as  it 
is  Commonly  called.  Fine  Ai  t,  reqniied  at  all.  There  may 
be  much  science,  together  w.tb  the  low  er  form  of  art,  or 
hamlicralt,  hut  there  is  a.s  yet  no  Fine  Art.  llouse-build- 
iiig  on  these  terms  is  no  higher  thing  than  ship-building. 
It  indeed  will  generally  be  found  that  the  edifice  designed 
with  this  masculine  reference  to  utility  wilt  have  a chama 
about  it  otherwise  unattainable,  just  as  a ship  constructed 
with  simple  reference  to  its  service  agaiu'-t  powers  of 
wind  and  wave  turns  out  one  uf  the  loveiie.vt  things  that 
human  hands  produce.  Still  wc  do  not,  ui.d  properly  do 
iiol,  iioHl  ship-building  to  Lea  fine  art,  nor  preserve  in 
our  memories  the  names  of  immortal  shipbuilders; 
neither,  so  long  as  the  mere  utility  and  constructive  merit 
of  the  building  arc  regarded,  is  architecture  to  be  held  a 
tine  art,  nor  are  the  names  of  architects  to  be  remembered 
immortally.  For  any  one  may  at  any  time  betaughtto 
build  the  ship,  or,  thus  far,  tlie  iiousc ; and  there  is  nothing 
deserving  of  immortL-lity  in  dolug  what  any  one  maybe 
taught  to  do. 

But  when  the  house,  or  church,  or  other  building  is 
thus  far  designed,  and  the  forms  of  its  dead  walls  and 
(ieail  roofs  are  up  to  this  point  dcterinined,  comes  the 
divine  part  of  the  work — namely,  to  turn  tho?cdead  walls 
into  living  ones.  Only  Deity,  lhat  is  to  say,  those  who 
are  taught  by  Deity,  can  do  that.  And  that  is  to  be  done 
by  painting  and  sculpture,  that  is  to  say,  hy  ornamenta- 
tion. Ornaraentation  is  therefore  the  principal  part  of 
architecture,  considered  as  a subject  of  fine  art. 

Now  observe— it  will  at  once  fullovv  from  this  principle 
lhat  a great  architect  must  be  a great  sculptor  or  painter. 
This  i.s  a imiversal  law.  No  person  who  is  mR  a great 
sculptor  or  painter  can  be  an  architect.  If  he  is  not  a 
sculptor  or  painter  he  can  only  he  a builder. 

Tlic  Ihrte  greatest  architects  hitiierto  known  in  the 
world  were  Phidias,  Giotto,  and  Michclan';c-!o;  with  all 
of  whom,  architecture  was  only  their  play  : .sculpture  and 
painting  were  them  work.  All  great  works  of  architec- 
ture in  existence  arc  either  the  work  of  single  sculptors 
or  painters,  or  of  societies  of  sculptors  and  p.iinters,  act- 
ing collectively  for  a series  of  years.  A Gothic  cathedral 
is  properly  to ’be  defined  as  a piece  ot  the  most  magnifi- 
cent associative  sculpture,  arranged  on  the  nubhst  princi- 
I pies  of  buiiiiiiigs,  for  the  service  and  delight  of  niiiltUudes ; 
I and  ilie  proper  definition  of  archilccture,  as  oistinguislied 
I from  sculpture,  is  merely  the  art  of  designing  ;-ciilpturefor 
' a particular  place,  and  placing  it  there  on  the  best  princi- 
I pies  ot  building. 

Hence  it  clearly  follows,  that  in  modern  day.s  we  have 
no  architects.  The  term  'Architecture’  is  not  so  much 
as  understood  by  us.  I am  very  sorry  to  be  compelled  to 
the  discourtesy  of  stating  this  fact,  but  a fact  it  is,  and  a 
fact  which  It  is  neccssarv  to  state  strongly. 

Hence  aUo  it  will  follow,  that  the  first  thingnccessary 
to  the  possession  of  a school  of  architecture  i.s  the  lorma- 
tion  of  a school  of  able  sculptors ; and  that,  till  we  have 
that,  nothing  we  do  can  be  called  arcbitecture  at  all.” 

The  only  comment  on  these  rniiai  kable  propositions 
wh.icli  I think  I need  introduce  in  this  assembly  is  that 
two  out  of  the  three  aicUitects  suggtsted  as  the  three 
great  fit  architects  that  ever  lived  knew  nothing  of  Gothic 
architccinre;  and  that  probably  all  the  leading  architects 
of  all  nations,  probably  with  the  three  exceptions  now 
sinrgestcd,  were  not  sculptors  in  any  sense  of  the  word. 

To  the  proposition  as  to  G-Uhic  architecture  being  the 
only  architecture  that  ought  now  to  be  practised,  1 shall 
bay  a few  words  hereafter. 

Passing  on,  however,  from  Mr.  Riiskin,,  let  me  call  your 
attention  to  a book  of  a very  (liircrent  charact.T,  written 
by  a learned  architect,  Mr.  James  Fergusson,  entitled 
"An  Historical  Inquiry  into  the  True  Principles  ot 
Beauty  and  Art,”  published  in  I819.  Of  this  work  only 
the  llr.'t  portion  is  published ; but  tiie  design  appears  in- 
tended to  comprise  not  only  an  analysis  and  history  of 
the  fine  arts,  and  of  architecture  ui  particular,  hut  an 
attempt  at  a systematic  application  of  all  the  sciences 
with  especial  re'ierence  to  their  connection  with  the  arts. 
In  this  book  and  in  the  introduction  to  the  ” Hand-Book 
of  Architecture  ” by  the  same  learned  person,  are  many 
aspirations  after  some  species  of  national  architecturo 
which  is  not  yet  in  existence.  Mr.  Fergusson  tells  us  that 
no  one  ever  ha.s,  and  no  one  ever  can,  invent  a new  style 
of  architecture ; but  that  all  that  we  see  has  grown,  one 
form  out  of  another.  Tliis  is  true;  but  then  with  so 
much  learning  and  with  so  much  talenr,  why  does  not 
Mr.  Fergussou  show  us  himself  what  be  means?  A 
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similar  remark  occurs  to  me  with  reference  to  Mr,  Scott’s 
charming:  but  unsatisfactory  work,— unsatisfactory  be- 
cause half-a-dozeu  sketclics  would  have  better  shown 
us  what  lie  proposes  and  wishes,  than  volumes  of  the 
most  elaborate  description  and  criticism. 

It  is  impossible  for  me,  and  time  will  not  permit  me,  to 
refer  to  the  important  works  of  Hope,  Petit,  Whewcil, 
Willis,  and  others.  1 must  also  pass  over  another  more 
recent  publication,  “The  History  of  Architecture,”  by 
Mr.  E.  A.  Freeman,  who  I believe  is  not  a iirofessional 
architect.  It  appeared  in  I8iy,  and  1 can  only  agree  with 
the  remark  of  the  reviewer  in  relation  to  it,  that 

“it  is  too  speculative  and  crotchetty,  and  is  entirely 
deficient  in  illustration.”  The  very  latest  criticism  is  the 
article  I have  thus  referred  to  in  the  last  Quurlerit/,  on  Mr. 
Fcrgrus.son’s  works : it  ie  ably  written,  but  the  remark  on 
Mr.  CouinKliam  is  as  unjust  as  It  is  untrue ; and  I trust 
that  no  architect  is  called  upon  to  agree  with  the  reviewer 

that,  for  some  years  past  opportunities  for  raising  fine 
monuments,  such  as  few  nations  have  enjoyed,  have  been 
utterly  lost.” 

With  regard  to  the  exact  state  of  arcliitcctnie  in 
England  at  the  present  time,  it  is  impossible,  as  I have 
before  stated,  for  me  to  attempt  to  criticise  particular 
works.  As  a whole,  it  is  a matter  of  exceeding  satisfac- 
tion to  every  honest  arclifcologist  and  architect  to  see  the 
anxiety  which  seems  to  possess  all  classes  of  society  for 
preservingand  restoring  ancient  architectural  monuments. 
Again,  it  i.s  a matter  of  further  congratulation  to  perceive 
the  wonderful  skill,  labour,  and  patience  with  which  these 
restorations  have  been  conducted.  The  characteristics  of 
the  architecture  of  each  period  are  carefully  studied  and 
thoughtfully  reproduced  j and  with  regard  to  Gothic 
architecture,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  it  is  now 
thoroughly  understood.  I certainly  could  wish  as  an 
^chitect  that  cur  artists  were  endowed  with  more 
imagination  and  invention  : as  the  Germans  have  it,  they 
are  more  “ perceptive  than  productive.”  We  neither 
developc  what  we  borrow,  nor  are  we  ahv.oys  able  to 
approach  the  higher  productions  of  the  ancient  Gothic 
architects. 

I could  wish  also  that  for  the  most  part  imitation  had 
been  not  so  much  the  order  of  the  clay.  The  only  ques- 
•tions  which  appear  to  be  asked  arc,  “ I.s  such  a work 
warranted  by  precedent?”  "Is  the  enxeml/le  chrono- 
logically correct?”  In  the  accuracy  of  the  antiquary  or 
the  reproduced  rti'^covery  of  the  modern  traveller,  public 
taste  has  been  satisfied,  instead  of  looking  to  the  vital 
principles  of  architectural  progress  which  are  developed 
from  a consideration  of  the  wants  we  have  to  meet ; the 
appliances  and  materials  most  accessible  for  meeting 
them;  and  the  dictates  of  construction,  fitness,  and  the 
apjircciati  m of  the  beauty,  considered  independently  of 
association,  education,  and  aiitiquariaiiism. 

To  these  remarks  as  an  architect,  I mur.t  add  one  or  two 
considerations  as  a citizen  and  a member  of  the  Church  of 
England.  It  appears  to  me  that,  in  the  zeal  for  repro- 
ducing mere  copies  of  ancient  eclitlce.s,  the  moreimportart 
demands  of  our  intellectual  worship  have  been  neglected ; 
and  it  is  unfortunately  too  often  the  ca  e that  when  one 
admires  a beautiful  Gothic  church,  one  is  met  with  the 
remark  by  the  congregation,  particularly  the  poorer  mem- 
bers of  it,  “It  may  be  till  verv  line,  sir,  but  we  can  neither 
see,  nor  hear,  nor  read  in  it.” 

Before  I conclude  this  address  it  will  be  necessary  for 
me  to  say  a word  more  on  this  subject ; but,  when  men  are 
perishing  “ for  lack  of  knowledge,”  it  appears  to  me  that 
-architectural  and  archtcological  considerations  mielit  give 
place,  and  that,  in  the  words  of  the  QuarlHrlu  reviewer  of 
the  present  muuth,  with  rc'oieucc  to  the  church  of  St. 
Sophia  ill  Constantinople,  “ In  the  magnificent  Christian 
temple  built  by  Justinian,  we  find  the  largest  obtainable 
space  devoted  to  the  celchration  of  ceremonies  in  which 
one  vast  congregation  is  expected  to  unite.  Mr.  Fer. 
gusson  remarks,  that  no  domical  building  of  modem  times 
can  at  all  approach  St. Sophia’s  either  for  appropriateness 
or  beauty;  and  that,  if  we  regard  it  witli  a view  to  the 
purposes  of  Protestant  wor.ship,  it  affords  an  infinitely 
better  model  for  imitation  than  aiiytliingourowuMcdifcval 
architects  ever  produced.”  The  reviewer  add.s,  ••  This  is 
an  opinion  in  which  we  fully  concur.” 

In  the  early  part  of  this  address  I have  adverted  to  the 
subject  ol  competitions,  and  to  the  Report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  the  In-ititute  laid  before  the  special  and  general 
meeting  oil  the  2ith  January,  1839.  This  report  appears 
to  me,  haviiigrel'erred  to  it.  nearly  to  exhaust  the  subject, 
-but  the  principles  upon  wliicli  competitio  s ought  to  be 
conducted  are  so  obvious  as  to  be  easily  limited  within 
three  or  four  simple  propositions. 

First.  Tlie  instruction^  should  be  clear,  intclligihlo,  and 
specific;  containing  directions  so  that  the  drawiiiVs  should 
be  as  much  as  possible  calculated  to  aflbrd  a fair  coin- 
-parative  view  of  the  intentions  of  the  architect. 

SecoiK'ly.  The  recompense,  whether  in  money  or  em- 
ployment, should  be  distinctly  and  specifically  stated. 

Thirdly.  There  should  be  the  greatest  possible  oppor- 
tuiiity  of  a public  examination  ot  tlie  de-igiis. 

Fourthly.  That  the  decision  .should  not  onlv  be  fair,  but 
•made  by  the  judgment  of  those  competent  t /decide. 

These  simple  principles,  however,  as  to  the  second  and 
fourth,  require  a little  explanation. 

With  regard  to  the  second,  it  is  manifestly  unjust  to 
■take  a premiated  design,  and  place  it  in  the  luuicls  of 
anotlier  man  to  execute.  At  the  same  time  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  find  a premiated  design  for  any  building,  how- 
ever humble,  tlmt  can  be  executed  without  modifleatious  j 
and  a third  difficulty  naturally  arises  from  the  inequality 
•of  talent  and  character.  For  1 need  not  tcdl  the  present 
meeting  that  it  is  one  thing  to  make  drawings  for  a 
scholastic  competition,  but  that  a very  diirereiit  degree  of 
attainment  is  require  cl,  and  often  (lilfeieiit  modes  of  thought 
and  study,  for  the  carrying  a ilesigii  into  ell'ect.  In  point 
of  fact,  tlicn,  competence  and  character  must  be  intro- 
duced iulo  the  question. 

With  regard  to  the  fourth  condition,  it  appears  to  me 
that  in  a!)  cases  any  public  body  ought  not  to  determine 
upon  de-igns  iii  competition  without  the  advice  and  assist- 
ance of  an  experienced  architect.  Apart  from  the  ques- 
tion of  construction,  even  the  commonest  principles  of 
architectural  knowledge  are  not  appreeiiitoil  without  a 
severe  teclinical  e<liicatioii.  1 have  em'eavoured  through- 
out my  own  professional  life  to  make  my  meaning  appre- 
hended by  non-jirofosMOiial  judges  by  this  illustration, 
which  1 believe  to  be  a true  one,— that  the  modes  of 
thought,  and  consequently  of  detail,  as  well  as  the  g ne- 
ralities  of  style,  hear  a strict  analogy  to  the  peculiarities 
of  language.  In  point  of  fact,  that  Gretk  architecture, 
Roman  architecture,  Italian  architecture,  Lombardic, 
Norman,  Gothic  architecture,  are  as  distinct  and  as  distin- 
guisliable,  ns  arc  the  languages  of  those  several  people; 
and  that  if  the  scholar  cannot  endure  false  grammar  in  the 
d;ic  case,  ora  mixture  of  iJicms,  neither  can  the  archi- 
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tect  ill  the  other.  But  at  the  same  time  I am  sure  the 
present  meeting  will  bear  with  me  when  I say  that  we 
have  nil  seen  designs  sent  for  public  competition  in  which 
were  to  bo  found  not  only  faults  of  idiom  or  grammar 
betraying  the  grossest  ignorance,  'but  very  often  the 
languages  themselves  were  all  confounded  together. 

This  slight  reference  to  public  competitions  brings  me 
naturally  to  one  of  the  great  questions  of  the  day,— the 
competition  for  the  Government  buildings.  In  this  case 
all  the  requisites  which  I have  enumerated  were  complied 
with;  the  instructions  were  intelligible  and  clear;  the 
reward  was  distinctly  announced;  the  drawings  were 
fairly  comparative,  and  there  could  be  no  question  of  the 
honour  and  competence  of  the  judges.  Unhappily,  how- 
ever, there  was  one  miscarriage,  which  has  led  to  most  of 
the  subsequent  difficulties.  Inasmuch  as  only  one  build- 
ing  could  be  erected  out  of  the  great  mass  of  [iroposilions 
opeu  for  competition,  no  doubt  the  successful  architect 
for  that  building  must  have  been  chosen  to  carry  it  out ; 
but  after  the  decision  was  made  public,  it  became  known 
that  in  this  particular  instance  thefirst  premium  had  been 
awarded  by  the  professional  judges  to  the  ai-chitects  who 
were  placed  sixth  only  iu  the  order  of  merit ; and  tliat  in 
point  of  fact  the  architects  wlio  received  the  second  pre- 
mium were  entitled  to  the  first.  This  introduced  great 
difficulty  into  the  discussion.  It  was  agreed  on  all  hands 
that  it  was  impossible  to  erect  the  .first  design.  This  led 
to  an  inquiry  as  to  the  original  instructions  with  re.spect 
to  the  actual  site  of  the  offices  which  had  been  determined 
to  be  built.  Grave  doubts  arose  on  that  subject;  the 
whole  proceedings  fell  into  abeyance  ; and  certainly  for  a 
time  were  entirely  abandoned.  If  they  had  merely  re- 
mained in  this  situation,  the  competitors  would  have  had 
no  right  to  complain,  any  mure  than  a builder  who  in 
competition  gives  in  the  lowest  tender  for  a building  has  a 
right  to  complain,  if  the  estimate  should  be  so  large  as  to 
prevent  the  work  from  being  e.vecutcd  at  all.  In  the  one 
case  the  architect  gets  both  his  premium  and  his  reputa- 
tion ; and  in  the  other  the  successful  competitor  amongst 
the  builders  is  entitled  both  by  law  and  equity  to  the  ex- 
pense of  making  his  estimate. 

But  the  miui.stry  of  the  country  having  been  changed, 
the  question  assumed  anotlier  shape ; and,  in  the  midst  of 
the  difficuliies,  the  Government  resolved  on  referring  all 
the  questions  to  the  examination  of  a parliamentary  com- 
mittee. Ot  the  composition  of  this  committee  no  one 
coulil  complain  ; it  was  fairly  chosen  as  regards  politics  or 
opinions:  it  was  jiresidcil  over  by  a man  of  learning;  but 
it  was  perfectly  well  known  tliat  there  was  iu  it  a great 
preponderance  of  feeling  in  favour  of  Gothic  architecture. 
The  report  of  the  committee  did  not  very  much  improve 
the  business.  But  excepting  the  statement,  that  apart 
from  the  evidence  that  Gothic  architecture  was  not 
essentially  dearer  than  Classical  architecture,  and  might 
as  well  be  adapted  to  the  coininon  purposes  of  business ; 
the  Government  was  not  legally  bound  to  employ  the 
successful  competitor.  The  committee  therefore  generally 
left  the  question  to  be  dealt  with  as  the  Govenmiciit 
thought  fit.  To  me,  however,  it  appears  indisputahle  that 
the  premiated  plan  No.  2 ought  to  have  been  adopted,  be- 
cause it  was  agreed  on  all  hands  tliat  the  arrangement 
suggested  met  the  requirements  of  the  case  far  better  than 
tlicisc  of  any  other  plan  i and  that  the  elevations  and  ex- 
ternal decoratiou  were  modcraic,  agreeable,  and  con- 
sistent. 

If  the  feeling  of  the  country  were  so  decidedly  iu  favour 
of  Gothic  architecture,  that  Gothic  forms  and  Gothic  deco- 
ration were  to  be  considered  essential,  there  was  nothing 
iu  the  plan  No.  2 to  prevent  the  adoption  of  that  style  ; 
and  ic  was  perfectly  well  known  that  the  accomplished 
architects  who  had  designed  and  arranged  tlie  external 
elevation  in  the  Italian  stj'le  could  just  as  cusily,  if  re- 
quirert,  have  adapted  the  aichUccturc  of  any  other  nation 
or  period. 

1 think,  however,  to  say  the  least,  that  employment  of 
the  autiior  of  the  plan  No.  3 was  unjust  to  the  architect 
who  had  gained  the  second  premium  and  also  unjust  to 
our  profession. 

It  IS  not  my  purpose  to  revive  at  this  meeting  or  to  pro- 
mote a discussion  or  a rc-discU'Sion  of  all  that  has  fol- 
lowed, whether  iu  the  House  of  Commons  or  in  society. 
I am  prepared  to  maintain  the  opinions  I liave  always  ex- 
pressed, that  the  architecture  of  the  approved  design  is 
] neither  Gothic  uur  national,  in  the  sense  that  these  terms 
■ are  understood  by  the  lovers  of  Gothic  architecture ; that 
' it  is  very  consiiierably  mure  costly  than  the  same  amount 
' of  building  in  the  Italian  style  of  architecture  ; that  it  is 
I neither  so  well  adapted  nor  fitted  for  thepurposes  to  which 
I it  should  be  applied  as  Italian  architecture  ; and  that  the 
biiihlnig,  if  erected  as  proposed,  whether  Gothic  or 
l.aliaii,  will  involve  the  destruction  of  the  State-Paper 
Office  on  the  west,  and  of  all  the  important  oflices  on  the 
.south  now  forming  the  west  end  of  Downing-.stieet.  This 
will  not  beat  all  the  fault  of  either  architect ; but  if  the 
edifice  he  erected,  as  it  is  at  present  arranged,  it  can  only 
prove  to  be  a blot  and  an  iiicongrii  ty. 

The  remaining  topic  to  which  1 have  to  call  your  atten- 
tion is  tUc future  of  iiTchUiTliirc,  but  wbat  thiit  future  is 
I to  be  it  is  impossible  lor  me  to  predicate  ; since  our  young 
I architects  seem  educated  only  in  tlie  learning  and  kiiow- 
1 ledge  ot  Medimval  archivccture.  CoiistrucUcn  in  iron  has 
i reachen  a point  of  excvlieiice,  owing  to  the  suggestions  of 
I Stephenson  and  Fairhaim,  which  tiitecnycars  ago  was  not 
I even  dreamed  of;  but  still  ns  forms  are  concealed  in  archi- 
I tectiire  by  a degree  of  untruth  which  must  be  very  un- 
1 satislactory  to  M r.  Rnskiii.  Tlic  great  glass  bouse  of  the 
Crystal  Palace  can  finrl  no  iiniialors,  excepting  for  the 
! limited  aijplicnccs  of  horticuliiiiists;  and  tor  my  own  part 
! I see  no  prospect,  in  this  utilitarian  age,  of  anything  but 
a c -py  of  what  has  been  done  before,  instead  of  the 
realization  of  the  hopes  of  Mr.  Fcrgus^oii,  or  the  dreams 
of  Mr.  Ru=Uin, 

In  the  meantime  let  me  exhort  the  young,  and  those 
who  are  their  teachers  in  art,  lo  attain  to  and  to  commu- 
nicate a solid  and  substantial  acquaintance  fir-t  ol  the 
principles  of  construction,  and  next  accurately  with  the 
grammar  of  the  Greek,  Italian,  anil  Gothic  systems.  All 
these  three  latter  are  now  easily  obtained,  and  I hope  that 
some  d.iy  some  architect,  more  adventurous  ami  more 
successlut  than  tlie  rest  of  us,  may  strike  out  something 
new;  but,  without  the  preliminary  knowledge  which  1 
have  pointed  out,  the  novelty  will  only  be,  as  it  very  often 
is,  a cover  for  ignorance. 

Looking  at  the  solemn  scene  which  parsed  only  the  other 
liny,  when  tlie  mortal  remans  of  one  of  our  greatest 
scfeiitiftc  men  wore  deposited  withm  the  walls  of  one  of 
oiir  very  finest  ancient  buildings,  I will  ask  every  young 
man  who  hears  me,  to  follow  the  path  marked  out  by 
Robert  Stepliciisnii,  if  lie  would  attain  to  the  eminence 
both  scientific  and  social  which  he  so  well  deserved.  In 
early  youth  his  education  was  a careful  and  a sound  one  ; 
he  was  an  excellent  nialliematiciaii,  without  winch  any 


architectural  education  is  but  nothing  worth.  In  after- 
life he  was  patient,  thoughtful,  honourable,  honest,  and 
in  social  association  one  of  the  most  generous  and  kindest 
of  friends,  and  his  private  and  public  benevolence  were  as 
large  as  his  means  of  gratifying  them. 

And  now,  in  conclusion,  for  a few  practical  words.  I 
have  endeavoured  to  sketch  out  (very  imperfectly,  it  is 
true)  the  progress  of  the  mind  of  our  generation  with 
reference  to  architecture  and  archreology,  and  I have  told 
you  something  of  what  the  last  twenty-five  years  has  pro- 
duced in  architecture  itself:  1 have  endeavoimed  to  show 
yon,  by  the  inconsistencies  of  those  critics  who  would  seek 
to  force  one  style  and  one  style  only  upon  us,  that  by  their 
own  admissions  they  do  great  wrong  to  the  claims  of  the 
great  minds  of  other  nations,  of  other  periods,  of  other 
styles  of  art  and  of  the  greatest  works  in  the  world,  the 
produce  of  our  own  countrymen.  Why  shou'd  we — in 
praising  the  works  of  William  of  Wykeham  or  of  the  archi- 
tects of  the  Gothic  period  and  urging  the  adoption  of  the 
Gothic  style— forget  the  infinitely  greater  claims  of  Sir 
Christopher  Wren,  Inigo  Jones,  or  S r AVilliam  Chambers  ? 
Why  should  we  go  back  to  the  rude  architectural  forms 
and  arrangements  of  a comparatively  barbarous  period? 
And  why  not  press  forward  to  avail  ourselves  to  the  full 
of  the  advantages  of  the  increasing  knowledge  and  civili- 
zation of  cur  own?  Are  only  the  men  who  had  their 
floors  covered  with  rushes,  their  lights  in  horn  lanterns, 
and  who  carried  their  glazed  sashes  about  with  them  on 
their  pack-horses,  to  be  studied,  copied,  venerated  ? Every 
thing  may  be  right  which  is  put  in  its  right  place;  let 
Gothic  architecture  be  studied  and  used  where  it  is  conve- 
nient, becoming,  characteristic  and  appropriate  ; but  let 
it  not  obtrude  itself  into  our  club-bouses,  our  museums, 
our  courts  of  justice,  nor,  if  1 may  be  permitted  to  say  so, 
into  our  public  offices.  As  to  ourselves,— iu  these,  our 
new,  convenient,  almost  splendid  aiiartinents,  let  us 
endeavour  to  be  a united  body,  to  claim  for  oiiv  own  art 
the  place  it  deserves,  and  to  deserve  that  jdace  by  bring- 
ing learning,  travelling  experience,  skill  in  the  various 
and  d fficult  branches  of  our  scientific  pursuits,  and 
gentlemanly  demeanour  and  forbearance,  to  justify  our 
claims. 

Be  not  misled,  cither,  by  tlie  influence  of  great  names : 
think  for  yourselves:  disregard  the  dictates  of  fashion: 
“be  sober,  be  diligent;”  recollect  the  aphorism  of  one  of 
our  greatest  artists,  “ Excellence  was  never  granted  to 
man  but  as  the  reward  of  labour.”  Before  1 finish,  I 
would  appeal  also  to  the  world  in  favour  of  the  younger 
members  of  my  p'.ofession  especially.  May  I say  to  the 
patrons  of  architecture— Seek  out  the  well-inft  rmed  and 
educated  architect,  and  do  not  believe  in  that  lallacy,  by 
far  too  common  iu  England,  that,  because  a roan  is  a 
gentleman  and  a scholar,  he  camiot  be  practical.  The 
greatest  practical  architect  of  our  own  or  of  any  other 
country,  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  and  the  greatest  practical 
engineer  of  our  own  time,  Robert  Stephenson,  were 
eminently,  both  the  one  and  the  other,  scholars  and  gen- 
tlemen ! Men  merely  connected  with  the  incidental 
trades  engaged  in  building  are  not  arch  tects,  though  they 
often  call  themselves  by  tliat  high-sounding  name,  and 
assume  functions  which  they  have  nu  right  to  claim.  The 
world  in  this  matter  docs  us  great  wrong,  and  then  blames 
us  for  want  of  success,  when  they  have  themselves  re- 
jected the  instruments  they  ought  to  have  chosen. 

As  a la't  parting  reflection,  let  ns  not  forget  in  our 
scientific  pursuits  the  shortness  and  uncertainly  of  life. 
“ Let  us  work,”  as  Christians  ami  as  men,  “ while  it  is 
calleil  to-ilay,  for  tlie  night  cometh  when  no  man  can 
work.”  We  may  also  recollect  with  some  advantage  the 
aphorism  of  the  old  Greek  physician:  part  of  it  is  very 
trite,  but  the  whole  of  it  is  very  true  ; — 

“ Life  is  short,  Art  long.  Opportunity  fleeting, 
Experience  fallacious,  ami  Judgment  difficult.” 


KESTORATIO^fS  AT  YOKK  5IIXSTER. 

A COHRESFONDENT  from  York  says  : — “They  are 
restoring  York  Illinster  without  referring  to  an 
architect.  A master-mason  shortens  the  gargoyles, 
shuts  their  mouths,  and  lowers  the  parapets  at  his 
own  good  pleasure.  Mice  for  the  shade  of  the 
good  old  builder,  isn’t  it  ?” 

Surely,  after  the  statements  made  in  onr  pages 
and  discussed,  this  same  injurious  system  cannot 
btill  he  persisted  in  ? Onr  correspondent  must  be 
writing  of  doings  that  liave  ceased. 


EEAMX’E. 

TnE  next  meeting  of  the  Scientific  Congress 
of  l^runce  (ii  society  corresponding  to  our 
Ilritish  Association  for  the  Advanccinent  of 
Science)  is  to  be  held  at  Clierhourg  ; it  will 
be  opened  on  the  3rd  Sept.  ISGO,  and  will  last 
at  least  eight  days.  Tlie  Normandy  Associa- 
tion will  hold  its  great  meeting  on  the  8th  Sept, 
during  the  sitting  of  the  Congrc.=.3. 

The  statue  of  Prometheus  chained  to  a rock, 
with  the  vulture  preying  upon  him  (the  work  of 
Prudieij.  formerly  in  the  Tuileries  gardens,  has 
just  been  placed  in  the  Louvre,  in  the  Museum  of 
iModorn  Sculpture.  At  the  extreme  end  of  the 
Salle  Chaudet  it  forms  an  admirable  fiendant  to 
David's  statue  of  Pliilopamien. 

Heavy  iron  railings  Imvt:  been  lately  placed  at 
the  new  Octroi  olTiccs  in  course  of  completion  for 
the  new  boundary  of  Paris. 

The  dredging  machines  which  have  been  for 
some  time  working  in  opjiosite  directions,  in  order 
to  accelerate  the  drawing  out  of  the  old  piles  of 
the  Pont  du  Change,  have  just  extricated  the  last 
ones;  the  construction  of  the  new  piers  will  now 
proceed  rapidly. 

The  demolition  ahont  to  take  place  for  the  open- 
ing of  the  Boulevard  do  Sebastopol  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Seine,  between  the  Place  Saint 
Michel  and  the  Carrefour  of  ihe  Observatory,  will 
cause  the  suppression  to  take  place  of  many  an- 
eieiit  hiiildhigs  of  the  old  street  La  Hue  des  Gres. 
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ARCHITECTURAL  DETAILS  IN  JERUSALEM  AND  NAZARETH. 


In  the  ancient  Mobainmetlan  quarter  of  the 
city  of  Jerusalem  there  is  a deserted  bazaar  or 
arcade;  a long  dark  vista,  lofty  and  beautifully 
vaulted,  leading  to  one  of  the  entrances  to  the 
harem.  The  shops  here,  which  were  once  filled 
with  stores  of  Oriental  merchandize,  are  now 
literally  dust-holes — the  receptacles  of  the  refuse 
and  rubbish  of  the  district.  Where  busy  buyers 
and  sellers  should  bo  seen,  scarcely  a human  being  ! 
is  visible;  and  though  the  arcade  is  very  wide,] 
yet  the  accumulation  of  decayed  vegetables  and  ; 
skeletons  is  so  great  that  there  is  but  a narrow’  [ 
foot-path  left.  j 

Yet  here  may  be  found  some  of  the  choicest ' 
specimens  of  Christian  and  Saracenic  decoration  in  ^ 
Jerusalem;  beautiful  little  archways  with  dog*: 
tooth  or  zigzag  mouldings,  twisted  and  plaited 
columns,  &c.  <S:c. 

The  circular  design  at  the  top  of  this  page  j 
occurs  over  the  door  of  a house  in  this  deserted  I 
district:  it  is  about  10  inches  in  diameter,  and  ' 
projects  2 Inches  from  the  surface  of  tlie  stone  i 
wall.  j 

At  the  end  of  the  arcade  I lingered  to  look  into  ! 
the  mosque  inclosure  or  harem.  I stood  under  a ' 
fine  Moresque  archway,  called  the  “ Bab  el  Kat- 
tanni,”  or  “ Gate  of  the  Cotton  Merchants,”  sup-  I 


posed  by  Scripture  topograpbists  to  be  the  site  of 
the  gate  which  was  called  “ Beautiful.” 

I looked  up  at  the  fretted  and  emblazoned 
vault,  chequered  with  sunlight  and  shadow,  and 
would  gladly  have  sketched  it,  but  the  Turkish 
sentries  looked  impatient  and  restless,  so  I turned 
aw'ay  from  the  forbidden  ground,  and  traversing 


the  lonely  and  narrow  streets  on-  the  right,  I 
reached  the  “ Bab  el  Sils-eleh,”  or  ” Gate  of  the 
Chain,”  the  principal  entrance  to  the  harem.  It 
is  a double  gate,  with  twisted  marble  columns- 
and  deep  mouldings  : opposite  to  it  is  an  exqui- 
site little  fountain,  over  wliicb  is  a frieze,  carved 
in  raai’ble,  of  w'heel  and  chain-like  ornament : a 
portion  of  it  is  given  on  this  page.  It  is  nearly  a 
foot  in  breadth. 

The  view  of  the  mosque  from  this  spot  is  very 
good,  and  the  row's  of  arches  and  the  picturesque- 
groups  of  devotees  and  little  shrines  and  cupolas 
form  an  enchanting  picture. 

The  next  sketch  is  a little  device  formed  of  one- 
unbroken  line,  carefully  interlaced.  It  occurs  on 
one  of  the  w’ooden  rafters  within  the  Mosque  el 
Aksa.  These  rafters  are  covered  with  curious  and 
graceful  designs  of  this  character.  They  liave 
exactly  the  appearance  of  marquetrie  work,  and 
it  was  only  after  examination  with  an  opera-glass- 
that  I concluded  that  the  effect  was  produced  by 
paint.  The  ornament  is  of  a yellowish  white 
colour  on  a brown  ground. 

Of  all  the  gates  of  the  City  of  Jerusalem  the- 
“ Bab  el  Amoud,”  or  Gate  of  the  Column,”  com- 
monly called  the  “ Damascus  Gate,”  is  the  most 
beautiful,  and  presents  quite  an  imposing  appear- 


ance, with  its  battlements  and  noble  turrets. 
There  are  many  curiously  carved  marble  bosses ' 
and  pateraj  ou  this  gate ; two  of  these  will  be 
found  on  this  page.  Some  of  the  bosses  are 
much  more  elaborate,  the  interlacing  designs  being  , 
carved  on  hemispherical  surfaces. 


Marble  columns,  apparently  very  ancient,  are  i 
here  and  there  built  transversely  into  the  city  I 
walls  (especially  the  north  and  cast  walls),  and  the  ; 
projecting  sections  of  the  columns  are  sometimes  | 
left  plain  or  ornamented  only  with  a simple  fillet,  j 
but  more  frequently  they  are  enriched.  ' 


Tlie  prevailing  principle  of  the  designs  is  an 
ornamental  triangular  figure,  thrice  repeated,  and 
carefully  interlaced,  forming  a sort  of  star  of  nine 
points,  of  geometrical  precision. 

The  examples  given  are  about  1 foot  in  dia- 
meter, and  they  project  about  3 inches  froua. 


the  wall,  the  decoration  being  not  more  than 
an  inch  in  relief.  I never  met  with  a repeti- 
tion of  a design. 

The  fertile  invention  of  the  Oriental  designer 
has  given  an  e%’er-cbanglng  and  playful  beauty  to 
the  intersecting  lines  and  geometrical  figures. 


and  though  imitation  of  nature  Is  strictly  avoided, 
there  seems  to  be  no  want  of  varieties  : conven- 
tional rosettes  arc  seen  here  and  there,  but  in  no 
instance  a faithful  copy  of  a fiower.  The  execu- 
tion of  these  designs  is  excellent : the  carvings 
are  in  good  preservation,  and  in  all  probability 


will  long  remain  so,  as  the  marble  is  very  fine  anJ 
durable.  I sketched  these  and  many  others  in 
1856,  and  had  tlie  pleasure  of  re-examining  then> 
early  in  the  present  year.* 
Mart  Exiza.  Boqehs. 


Nov.  12,  1859.] 


EXAMPLES  OP  MEDLEVAL  DOMESTIC 
ARCHITECTURE  IN  ENGLAND. 

The  second  part  of  Mr.  Parker’s  receiilly  pub- 
lished “ Accoxint  of  Domestic-  Architecture  in 
England  from  Richard  II.  to  Henry  VIII.”*  con- 
tains an  account  of  the  existing  remains  of  the 
fifteenth  and  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
with  numerous  illustrations.  We  are  enabled  to 
make  our  account  of  the  bookf  more  complete  with 
the  accompanying  engravings  from  it  of  Medieval 
structures  in  Esse.x,  Kent,  Wiltshire,  and  Somerset- 
shire. 

Oxford  and  London:  J.  H.  and  J.  Parker.  1859. 
t See  p.  S74,  ante. 


Layer  Marney  House  was  built,  about  1530, 
by  Sir  Henry  Marney,  captain  of  the  guard  to 
Henry  VIII.  and  is  a fine  example  of  the  brick 
mansions  of  that  period,  with  many  of  the  details 
of  moulded  brick,  and  the  surface  ornamented  with 
diagonal  lines  of  dark  glazed  bricks  and  Hints.  The 
most  perfect  part  is  the  gatehouse,  a scpiare  tower 
with  octagonal  corner-turrets  70  feet  high,  and 
divided  into  eight  stories  : this  is  engraved  in  Brit- 
ton’s “Architectural  Antiquities,”  vol.  i.  Some  of 
the  buildings  which  surrounded  the  quadrangular 
court  also  remain  tolerably  perfect : in  tlie  upper 
floor  of  this  is  a long  dormitory,  with  the  open 
timber  roof  of  the  period.  Some  of  the  rooms 


have  also  good  panels  of  carved  0 .k,  and  a rich 
plaster  cornice. 

Wingham  has  several  tlinhor  and  half-timber 
houses  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  and 
one  of  the  fourteenth  is  elsewhere  described  in 
the  book.  The  process  of  building  a timber-house 
in  many  parts  of  tlio  country  was  by  forming  a 
skeleton  or  frame  of  wood,  the  intervals  of  which 
were  afterwards  filled  up  cither  with  brick,  or 
with  unburnt  clay,  or  with  lath  and  plaster.  Such 
houses  are  often  called  half-timber  houses.  The 
mixture  of  brick  aud  timber  is  more  usual  in  the 
eastern  counties,  Norfolk,  Sufiblk,  and  Essex,  and 
ornamental  work  of  terra-cotta  Is  sometimes  in- 
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troduced  in  tlie  panels.  In  Cheshire  and  Lanca- 
shire the  interstices  are  usually  of  plaster,  which 
is  whitewashed,  while  the  timbers  are  painted 
black,  and  these  are  often  called  black  and  white 
houses. 

The  statute  of  37th  Henry  VIII.  c.  6,  A.D.  lolS, 
recites,  among  certain  novel  outrages,  “the  secret 
burnynge  of  frames  of  timber  prepared  and  made 
by  the  owners  thereof  redy  to  be  sett  up  and  edifyd 
for  houses." 

JS'orrington  House  is  a tolerably  perfect  manor- 
house  of  the  fifteenth  century,  with  the  ball  and 
porch  perfect.  The  hall  windows  are  good  two- 
light  Perpendicular,  with  transoms,  and  the  door- 
way of  the  porch  has  a fine  set  of  mouldings  with 
shafts  and  deep  hollows.  There  is  a small  room 
over  the  porch,  as  at  Chalfield. 

Glastonbury,  Somersetshire,  is  full  of  domestic 
antiquities.  The  Abbott’s  Kitchen  there  appears 
just  now  to  be  a favourite  object  for  imitation. 

The  George  Inn,  of  which  we  give  an  illustra- 
tion, originally  destined  for  the  accommodation  of 
pilgrims,  is  the  best  piece  of  domestic  work  in 
Glastonbury  not  immediately  connected  with  the 
buildings  of  the  abbey.  The  street  front  is  one 
splendid  mass  of  panelling,  pierced,  where  neces- 
sary, for  windows.  The  centre  is  occupied  by  a 
four-centred  gateway : to  the  right  a bay-window 
in  three  stages  rises  the  whole  height  of  the  house : 
the  part  above  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  gate- 
way is  panelled  and  pierced  without  any  projec- 
tion. 'I'here  is  a sort  of  turret  at  each  side  of  the 
house,  and  a pillar  and  bracket  for  the  support  of 
the  old  sign.  The  number  of  rooms  inside  is  pretty 
well  marked  by  the  e.vternal  windows : some  of 
the  oriels  have  fiat  rear-arches  from  shafts  with 
round  capitals.  The  upper  rooms  are  still  ap- 
proached by  tbe  original  newel  staircase.  Under 
part  of  the  house  is  a flat  barrel  vault,  with  ribs. 
It  was  built  by  Abbot  Schored,  in  the  time  of 
Edward  IV. 

Mr.  Parker’s  book  must  take  its  place  in  every 
library. 


PAUPER  MAXAGEMENT  AXD  EDUCATIOX. 

Although  the  visits  of  the  poor-law  inspectors 
io  workhouses  are  not  generally  relished  by 
boards  of  guardians,  there  is  no  doubt  that  they 
lead  in  many  instances  to  good.  "With  ideas  con- 
fined to  particular  localities  j with  a general  wish 
in  most  instances  to  save  expense,  and  from  other 
considerations,  the  boards  of  parishes  are  often  apt 
to  take  such  views  of  affairs  that  in  attempting  to 
save,  they  at  times  unintentionally  add  to  the 
general  expenditure.  The  poor-law  inspectors 
having  the  opportunity  of  observation  over  large 
districts,  also  the  assistance  of  extensive  statistical 
and  other  information,  are  likely  to  look  at 
the  subject  in  a broad  manner,  and  to  be  capable 
of  affording  excellent  advice.  Prom  tbe  report  of 
Mr.  Farnell,  the  poor-law  inspector,  to  the  board 
of  guardians  of  Clerkeuwell  parisb,  we  glean  a 
few  notes  which  will  bo  I'cad  with  interest. 

In  connection  with  this  district,  it  appears  that 
when  the  inspector  first  came  here  the  number  of 
paupers  was  1,079.  In  Xovemher  the  number  was 
1,6-11,  this  being  a reduction  of  338.  Throughout 
the  metropolis  there  has  been  a general  reduction 
•of  the  amount  of  pauperism,  with  the  exception  of 
Greenwich,  and  this  exception  is  attributed  to  tlio 
circumstance  of  tbe  relieving  ofiicer  being  new  in 
bis  duties.  Throughout  the  metropolis  there  weie 
1,556  poor  people  less  on  the  books  than  there  were 
last  year.  It  is  estimated  that  no  pauper  can  be 
kept  on  an  average  for  less  than  5?.  a year  in-door 
and  out-door.  (Throughout  England  and  Wales 
the  decrease  of  paupers  is  31,165  in  the  last  year.) 
After  remarking  on  the  large  proportion  of  aged 
persons  who  found  shelter  in  the  Clerkenwell 
workhouse,  and  suggesting  that  in  cases  where  it 
can  be  wisely  done  the  children  of  paupers  should 
be  compelled  to  support  tbern,  — the  out-door 
able-bodied  paupers,  ebiefly  widows,  bud  401 
children, — the  inspector  urged  that  care  should 
be  taken  as  regards  their  education  : he  men- 
tioned that  the  children  of  paupers  receiving 
out-door  relief  in  the  metropolis  amounted  to  the 
enormous  mimher  of  30,000 : the  number  of  chil- 
dren receiving  out-door  relief  throughout  England 
was  298,000. 

The  inspector  said  that  the  present  system  of 
pauper  education  was  most  faulty;  that  the  chil- 
dren were  only  taught  to  read  and  write ; they 
were  not  instructed  in  labour  and  the  means  of 
getting  their  bread  by  honest  industry.  It  was 
quite  true  that  there  was  neither  room  nor  oppor- 
tunity for  imparting  such  a description  of  educa- 
tion in  the  great  metropolis.  As  far  as  he  was 
concerned,  he  had  introduced  into  all  the  de- 
tached district  schools  the  largest  possible  amount 


of  industrial  training.  Mental  cultivation  was, 
therefore,  restricted  to  about  three  hours  per  day, 
or  eighteen  hours  per  week.  Such  a mode  of 
teaching  was  more  wholesome  to  the  minds  of 
children  than  their  being  crammed  all  day  with 
books.  They  would  imbibe  more  knowledge  from 
three  hours’  per  day  mental  tuition,  the  rest  of 
the  time  being  devoted  to  play,  labour,  and  other 
industrious  training,  than  if  they  were  kept 
at  books  all  day.  Children  so  educated,  he  found 
to  be  the  quickest.  We  have  since  had  other 
evidence  to  the  same  effect. 

The  introduction  of  music  into  pauper  schools 
had  produced  a most  excellent  effect.  The  de- 
mand for  instruments  and  the  means  of  instruc- 
tion was  extraordinary,  and  it  was  found  that 
three  mouths’  training  of  apt  boys  made  them 
sufficiently  effective  musicians  to  enter  the  army 
or  navy,  where  they  were  apprenticed  until  they 
were  twenty-one  years  of  age.  The  band?-  were 
better  paid  and  taken  care  of  than  the  regular 
soldiers.  It  might  therefore  be  considered  that 
those  who  entered  the  army  and  navy  in  this- way 
were  tolerably  safe  for  life.  The  use  of  rigged 
poles,  Ao.  had  also  been  tried  as  a means  of  getting 
pauper  children  into  the  naval  and  merchant  ser- 
vice; hut  that  had  not  proved  so  successful  as  the 
music. 

At  the  Foundling  Hospital  experience  has 
shown  that  the  use  of  wind  instruments  is  not 
only  a means  of  strengthening  the  lungs  of  the 
boys,  but  that  those  forming  the  infant  bauds 
are  more  forward  in  the  classes  and  general 
education  than  those  who  are  not  practised  in 
music.  When  drawing  is  made  a regular  branch 
of  school  education,  it  will  be  found  to  be  the 
means  of  assisting  other  studies.  It  is  said  by 
the  directors  of  some  schools  which  are  expected 
to  rear  mechanics  and  other  workers,  “Wljatis 
the  use  of  drawing,  they  will  never  want  it;  it  is 
useless  to  waste  time  in  such  studies;  they  should 
not  have  their  attention  misdirected  by  such  new- 
fangled notions ; what  can  be  the  use  of  teach- 
ing drawing  to  the  children  in  workhouse  and  in 
other  schools  for  the  children  of  the  poor  ? " This 
(and  we  form  tlie  opinion  after  long  and  very 
careful  ob.scrvation  and  inquiry)  is  a mistaken 
idea,  for  the  more  fully  the  minds  of  children 
are  trained,  and  the  more  completely  their 
bodies  are  formed  by  gymnastic  and  other  ex- 
ercises, and  a fair  amount  of  proper  feeding,  the 
better  they  are  fitted  to  fight  the  battle  of 
life,  and.  consequently  the  less  liable  they  arc 
to  become  again  an  expense  to  the  ratepayers  in 
after  years.  In  some  counties  of  England  educa- 
tion is  more  attended  to  than  in  others,  and  it 
has  been  found  that  school  learning  has  caused 
the  peasantry  to  be  better  fanners  and  better 
men.  Looking  at  drawing  as  an  important  aid 
in  education,  we  hope  that  even  in  workhouse 
schools  its  utility  may  he  tested  by  its  general 
introduction. 


THE  XORTHERX  PARTS  OF  LOXDOX. 

Xeah  the  Angel,  in  Islington,  there  are  several 
courts,  densely  populated,  which  have  been  lately 
much  improved;  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  notice 
that  in  some  of  these  places  the  small  and  in- 
sufficient water-pipes  have  been  taken  up,  and 
larger  ones  substituted.  The  pipes  in  course  of 
removal  were  not  of  greater  diuinetor  than  those 
laid  for  the  supply  of  an  ordinary  dwelling,  and 
yet  had  been  provided  for  the  supply  of  lilteeii 
houses : as  a sure  consequence,  during  the  short 
time  that  the  water  was  turned  on,  the  large 
population  of  the  court  could  nob  obtain  sufficient. 
This  will  be  remedied  by  the  alteration  which  is 
going  forward.  At  present  there  is  no  cistern  or 
other  receptacle  for  the  use  of  the  tenants.  In 
some  houses  the  most  provident  have  a small  cask 
in  their  bed-rooms : the  evil  of  this  is  evident.  It 
will  be  a great  advantage  to  all  neighbourhoods 
of  this  description,  when  a proper  supply  of  water 
during  both  the  day  and  night,  and  on  Sundags, 
can  be  had  independently  of  the  turncock. 

On  suggesting  such  a thing  in  these  places,  the 
certain  reply  is  that  a brass  tap  would  not  remain 
for  many  hours  without  being  carried  away  to  the 
rag-shop.  This  is  a sad  condition  of  things,  bub 
it  should  urge  us  to  try  all  chances  of  improvement. 
Besides,  there  would  not  be  much  difficulty  in 
making  taps  of  less  tempting  metal.  One  court 
that  wc  entered  swarmed  with  children,  and 
yet,  said  an  intelligent  costermonger,  “ there  are 
Chvirch  of  England  schools,  Roman  Catholic 
schools,  Presbyterian  and  other  schools  close  at 
band.  You  sanitary  gentlemen  have  done  much 
good  here  during  the  last  lew  years,  and  we  will 
get  better  in  time;  but  you  would  be  helping  the 
people  if  you  would  look  at  Union-court,  Chapel* 
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street,  which  I believe  is  in  Clerkenwell  paiush  : 
the  water  is  turned  on  here  now  on  the  Sundays.’' 
On  reaching  the  court  named,  we  found,  although 
there  were  sixteen  or  seventeen  dwellings,  the  water 
w’as  supplied  in  the  same  waj’  as  it  was  lately  in  the 
courtjust  mentioned.  There  is,  however,  a pump  so 
situated  that  its  water  cannot  be  pure.  On  Sundays 
the  water  is  not  turned  on,  so  that  for  fortj'-eight 
hours  the  inhabitants  have  to  depend  on  the  well ; 
and  even  on  other  days,  so  insufficient  is  the 
pipe  supply,  that  the  puiaip  is  much  used.  The 
pavement  above  the  well  is  broken ; and,  w'hen  the 
adjoining  sink  is  stopped,  the  refuse  water  forms 
a pool  over  tbe  well.  In  rainy  weather  the  water 
floods  this  part,  and  it  is  evident  that  the  whole 
surface  of  the  central  area  is  covered  with  the 
refuse  thrown  out.  In  fact,  we  were  told  that  the 
costermongers  often  buried  stale  fish  and  other 
offal  just  below  the  ground.  All  these  pollutions 
will  find  their  way  to  the  well,  and  render  it  a 
sm.irce  of  danger.  One  of  the  men  here  asserted 
that  if  the  well  were  opened,  from  3 to  4 feet  of 
slime  and‘  filth  would  be  found.  In  nearly  all 
these  neighbourhoods  complaints  are  made  of  the 
neglect  of  the  scavengers,  who  will  not  remove 
the  dust  without  the  payment  of  “beer  money.” 
It  is  not  always  convenient  for  the  poor  to  pay 
this  tax,  and  in  consequence  they  are  left  unat- 
tended to.  As  we  have  before  said,  voluntary 
contributions  are  the  chief  payment  the  dustmen, 
receive.  In  many  districts,  the  two  men  who  are 
engaged  have  only  6d.  for  collecting  each  cart- 
load and  taking  it  to  a distant  depot.  The  fault 
is  in  the  system,  and  should  be  remedied. 

Large  numbers  of  houses  are  being  built  in 
Islington,  and  tbe  increase  in  the  value  of  land 
there  is  remarkable.  Recently,  at  the  ceremony 
of  layingthe  foundation  stone  of  a new  church  there, 
the  Rev.  D.  Wilson,  the  vicar,  remarked  that 
during  thirty  years’  connection  he  had  seen  no 
less  than  seventeen  churches  built  in  Islington. 
Refei-ring  to  the  increase  in  the  value  of  pro- 
perty, he  said  that  twenty  years  ago  Mr.  Thornhill 
offered  him  a piece  of  ground  for  nothing,  pro- 
vided he  would  build  a church  upon  it,  and  In 
addition,  that  he  would  give  300/.  in  aid  of  build- 
ing it,  because  it  would  improve  bis  property,  and 
now  they  were  obliged  to  give  2,000/.  for  that 
which  twenty  years  ago  they  were  offered  300/. 
to  accept.  At  that  time,  however,  the  land  was 
in  tbe  midst  of  fields : now  it  is  covered  with 
houses,  and  densely  populated. 

Unfortunately,  the  materials  which  would 
enable  us  to  compare  the  present  and  past  sani- 
tary condition  of  parts  of  the  metropolis  and  its 
suburbs  are  slight  and  imperfect.  There  is,  how- 
ever, much  valuable  information  in  the  parish  re- 
gisters, Ac.  which  would  show  to  what  a great 
.extent  life  has  been  saved  by  the  improvements 
which  have  been  made  from  time  to  time.  It 
would  be  very  useful  to  arrange  tlic  materials 
which  are  at  hand  in  an  available  form ; hut  this 
would  be  a labour  of  time.  We  will  just  glance 
at  the  register  of  a suburban  district,  which  will 
show  that  the  suburbs  of  the  metropolis  have 
been  places  of  great  danger. 

So  thinly  was  the  parish  of  Stoke  Newington 
populated  formerly,  that  in  each  of  the  years  1569, 
1571,  and  1583,  there  was  only  one  child'registered 
ill  the  parish.  There  were  no  marriages  in  1566, 
1567,  1569,  1584,  and  1589,  nor  fpom  the  20th 
of  July,  1617,  until  the  Ist  January,  1618-19,  be- 
tween which  the  rogistiTir  has  written  in  the 
parish-  books,  “ a long  vacation  ” These  figures 
show  how  very  small  the  population  must  have 
been  at  this  time,  and  yet  tbe  number  of  burials 
recorded  iu  1562  and  1564  was  six  and  five.  In 
1563-  there  was  a plague,  and  then  there  were 
thirteen  burials.  There  was  only  one  burial  in 
1576,  none  in  1579,  oneiu  1585,  and  none  iu  1588. 

In  1592,  the  year  preceding  a plague,  there 
were  eighteen  deaths : in  1593,  a plague  year, 
there  were  thirty-four  burials  registered  in  Stoke 
Newington;  in  the  following  year,  1594,  there 
■ were  thirteen  deaths. 

Inl602  tbe  deaths  were  eleven,  but  iu  the  plague 
year  of  1603  the  number  of  burials  iu  this  small 
population  was  sixty -five.  At  least  one-fourth  of 
the  population  were  swept  away  in  this  outlying 
neighbourhood. 

In  1624  the  number  of  burials  was  fifteen  : in 
1625  there  were  fifty-two  burials,  forty  through 
the  plague : their  names  are  marked  in  the  parish 
register  with  a red  cross.  In  tbe  next  year,  1626, 
the  deaths  were  ten.  We  learn  from  these  notes 
that  befire  the  attack  of  the  plague  there  was 
generally  an  increased  number  of  deaths  : the  same 
may  he  noted  respecting  cholera. 

In  1665,  the  year  of  the  Great  Plague  of 
London,  there  were  only  fifteen  burials  registered. 
In  1666,  twenty -four  deaths  are  entered ; but  it 
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appears  that  the  list  for  that  year  is  inaccurate 
(as  was  probably  that  of  the  year  before),  for  the 
minutes  of  the  vestry,  datjd  iCGfi,  state  that  the 
churchwardens  and  overseers  had  been  at  “great 
cost  and  trouble  by  reason  of  the  sad  visitation 
late  in  that  parish  j tliat  the  plague  was  very 
fatal  at  Stoke  Newington  and  it  is  very  probable 
that  many  persons  were  buried  in  the  fields  and 
other  places,  and  could  not  on  that  account  be 
entered  in  the  register. 

In  1793,  128  years  after  the  most  recent  of  the 
above  dates,  there  were  only  200  houses  : in  1801 , 
the  houses  were  increased  to  221.  In  1820,  the 
number  of  houses  was  estimated  at  about  370. 

In  1801,  the  population  was  1,-162  : in  1811  it 
had  almost  doubled — it  had  grown  to  2,149. 

In  1G20,  the  poor-rate  amounted  to  9?.  19s.  5d. 
In  1792,  the  poor-rate  was  9d.  in  the  pound.  In 
1819  it  was  1,6S9Z.  8s.  9d.  or  at  the  rate  of  3s.  9d. 
in  the  pound. 

Great  misery  must  have  been  experienced  by 
the  paupers  in  old  times:  in  1750  they  were 
farmed  for  100/.  per  annum. 

In  1773  they  were  fanned  by  contract,  at  a 
cost,  for  foeding,  clothing,  lodging,  and  medicine 
(e.\cepb  in  cases  of  lunacy  and  one  other  disorder), 
for  6d.  per  day  each. 

In  1820  the  poor  were  still  farmed,  but  at  the 
advanced  charge  of  6s.  per  week. 

Stoke  Newington  was  part  of  the  ancient  forest 
of  Middlesex,  the  memory  of  which  fact  is  pre- 
served by  the  Saxon  stoc, — wood. 


ADULTERATION  OF  LINSEED  OIL. 
‘VVuAT  tlic  manufacturers  are  now  doing  (as 
Z.'K,”  inquires)  with  linseed  oil  is,  probably, 
only  what  they  have  always  done — that  is,  the 
higher  class  of  them, — vending  it  genuine ; jome 
of  the  inferior  and  some  of  the  intcrniediate 
agents,  and  “ boilers,”  playing  tricks  with  it. 
But  the  high-class  manufaetiu-ers  themselves  are, 
at  present,  passing  through  an  ordeal  of  perplexity 


is,  unchangeable  thereafter  for  at  least  some  very 
considerable  length  of  time.  But  these  other  oih 
so  associated  with  it  do  not,  within  the  same  time 
and  under  the  same  external  influencGS,  assume 
any  fixed  or  permanent  condition.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  remain  fluid,  subject  to  the  action  of 
certain  contingent  and  external  influences;  that 
is,  to  reactions  with  the  pigments  they  are  in  con- 
tact with,  and  with  atmospheric  air  and  moisture. 
In  other  words,  they  pass,  and  continue  to  pass, 
for  some  length  of  time,  through  a series  of 
chemicfil  changes,  yioldinc:  certain  acids  (those 
almost  indefinable  or  mytliical  organic  things  that 
modern  chyraistry  pretends  to  identify  and  gives 
names  to)  along  with  glycerine  and  other  com- 
pounds that  are  developed — thrown  out  and  oft'; 
or,  in  more  popular  language,  these  oils  “ fer- 
ment,” and  the  paint  compounded  of  them 
“ sweats.” 

The  result,  to  a decorative  painter,  of  these  after 
reactions  in  his  work,  is  the  very  quint-essence 
of  dissatisfaction.  After  a few  clays  or  weeks, 
or  it  may  be  months,  the  recherche  paint  decora- 
tions of  some  lady’s  bondoir  exhibit  umnistakable 
evidences  of  a commotion  within  them  of  some 
kind  or  other.  Eftlorescences,  decolorations, 
changed  (faded  or  deepened)  tints,  appear  here 
and  there  in  patches,  perpetually  reminding  the 
fair  inhabitant  of  this  sanctuary  of  the  existence 
of  such  things  In  this  world  as  cutaneous  diseases. 
Tlie  flat  (sLippled  or  turped)  changes  to  an  egg- 
gloss;  the  full  gloss  to  a dead  flat  in  fantastic 
streaks  here  and  there  as  capricious  in  their  forms 
as  the  watering  of  a piece  of  moire  antique.  The 
mauve-colourcd  panels  of  the  diicbess’s  carriage 
pass  into  a gloomy  purple ; the  blue  into  green ; the 
yellow  into  brown.  The  paint  decorations  on  the 
walls  and  roof  of  the  dining-room  of  the  club  look 
as  if  all  the  fumes  and  vapours  from  the  cookerage 
— the  products  of  some  thousand  dinners— have 
been  impinged  and  condensed  upon  them.  The  out- 
side is  little  better.  The  half  indurated  paint  has 


^ ^ *'  to  the  assaults  of  the  last  alternations  of 

by  re.ason  of  the  shifted  and  shifting  sources,  and  ; sun  and  shower,  and  is  full  of  ruts  and  little 

the  variableness  in  the  quality  of  the  seed  itself — I rivulets,  which  the  philosophers  seek  to  explain 

elements  of  uncertainty  that  have  sprung  up  as  a j as  the  result  of  the  action  upon  the  white  lead  or 

sequence  to  the  war  with  Russia,  when — the  j the  white  zinc  of  an  ima^'inary’  ([uantity’  of  am- 

higcity;^butthe,  cm.scrucccu  on  tne  mouol  ot 

has  since  continued  to  be  poured,  into  the  English  , true  explanation  of  which  lies  at  hand  much  I the  ordinary  hydrometer,  and  called  (not  very 

I'ke.,  seed^from  other  and  comparatively  new  | nearer.  At  length,  that  unfortunate  victim-tbe  ' scieutiflcallv’l  “ Olometers.”  At  one  evh-emitv  of 


against  such  paint.  The  writer  is  acquainted 
with  the  circumstances  of  a chapel  in  one  of  our 
provincial  towns  that  had  the  misfortune  to  pass 
through  the  iiiliiction  of  an  oil  of  this  character. 
The  first  Sunday  morning,  after  an  interval  of  a 
montli  spent  in  re-decoration,  witnessed  the 
destruction  of  more  silk  dresses  and  of  West  of 
England  cloth  coats  than  will  be  readily  forgotten, 
and  the  necessity  for  clearing  off  tins  sticking- 
jilaster  paint  and  for  re-painting  arose  solely  from 
the  fact  of  the  linseed  oil  having  been  adulterated 
with  a quantity  of  common  resin. 

Iho  effects  of  resin  oil  are  still  worse  : remain- 
ing fluid,  it  obviates  tbe  final  and  proper  harden- 
ing of  tbe  paint;  whilst  it  passes  througli  a series 
of  chymical  changes  ending  in  the  appearance  of 
efflorescent  patches,  in  the  disintegration  of  the 
body  of  the  paint,  and  in  changing  the  tints  of 
the  more  delicate  pigments.  Of  course,  besides- 
this  newer  source  of  error  there  are  others  that 
have  always  existed,  and  of  wliich  the  empirical 
handling  of  materials  to  form  and  act  as  driers  or 
the  using  of  materials  altogether  improper  to  act 
as  such,  howsoever  handled,  is  the  most  fruitful. 
This  later,  and,  as  it  proves,  even  more  general' 
source  of  error  has  only  imparted  an  additional 
element  of  disturbance,  to  perplex,  inconvenience, 
and  sometimes  ruin.  It  is  but  proper  to  state- 
here  that  the  above  is  mainly  a resume  of  some- 
papers  on  the  treatment  of  iinsee^  oil,  its  trade 
adulterations  and  other  cognate  topic?,  by  Mr. 
Christopher  Binks,  laid  before  the  Society  of  Arts, 
and  mentioned  in  this  journal  at  the  time.’*'  It  is 
to  be  regretted  that  this  gentleman  has  not  yet 
given  to  the  public  bis  promised  treatise  upon  tbe 
abstract  chemistry  of  the  dozing  oils. 

The  testing  of  linseed  oil,  In  order  to  deter- 
mine its  purity,  or  the  contrary,  or  the  exact 
nature  of  any  adulterations,  is  by  no  means  an 
easy  or  simple  operation.  The  principles  of  thc- 
methods  In  ordinary  use  are  the  following  : — 

Every  fixed  fluid  oil,  when  pure,  has  its  own 
proper  and  invariable  specific  gravity,  and  this 
specific  gravity  is  sufficiently  distinctive  in  each- 
case  to  enable  a practised  and  skilful  operator, 
from  this  test  alone,  to  determine  the  kind  of  oil 
he  is  dealing  with  when  that  oil  is  pure. 

Instruments  are  constructed  on  tlic  model  of 


scientifically)  “ Olometers.” 

w.  ""U  requustea  to  remodd  ; their  range  is  pl.acea  sperm  oil-the  lightest ; ami 
nroteo  d.ieflt  d r '7  “ptT  I ^ account;  ami.  , at  the  otlier,  liusced-tho  he.lviest.  This  instru- 

W tW  I-  *’r  "lany  a house  decorator  ami  carriage  ; ment,  however,  though  useful  for  certain  broad 

flllds  its  wav  ^it’o''tlm‘'R;v'r‘  tropical,  that  now  ; painter  and  others  in  London,  can  point  to  debit  ; Imlientions  for  trade  purposes,  is  wholly  un«t  to 
Sde  I d r„.  A’?  “d*  I If  S'"  ■"  ““d-'  ‘Idlt  tell  tales  of  how  onco  determine  the  quiilit]  of  a mked  or  inVre  oil 

makes  dl  the  dificrence ; and,  when  closely  in-  they  got  hold  oi  linseed  oil  full  of  fats  or  of  non-  either  as  regards  fhe^rebafive  pi-ovorfiot/s  or  the 
qnired  into,  allorils  a snfflcient  esplanation  of  any  drying  oils  imported  into  it  (tliongh  it  may  bo  i;,„f  of  each  oil  in  any  such  ndxture.  Other  in- 
S whm  roimnred  wilh  w°hnt°  H I "“'‘'‘?'”"ely  and  niiintentionall,)  simply  throiigli  j dioaters  are  required  ivitl,  such  a compound  oil 

I ’ ; ‘ ‘ f heon  the  character  of  the  original  seed.  for  determining  either  the  Idml  or  the  qualities  of' 

found  to  he  some  few  years  ago,  when  the  oil  is  j So  far  it  is  assumed  tliat  the  painter  uses  this  ' each  constituent,  ** 

placed  III  the  hiiiKls  of,  for  example,  the  decora- j impure  mixed  seed  oil  in  its  roie  state,  employing  j When  linseed*  oil  is  adiilterated  piiiier  with 

nsnaf  Tim  1 "v '"“i'  ^ aer  » with  Sn  ot  oie  heating  a 

nsnai  fashion,  file  linseed  of  tlie  wanner  climates  | work,  and  drying  materials  in  other  cases.  But  small  quantity  of  it  in  a porcelain  clip  will  tlirowr 
grows  and  is  nnavoidahly  mixed  with  a variety  of  ^ if,  instead  of  using  it  raw,  he  sliould  proceed  to  | out  the  mimistakatile  scent  of  cither  of  these 

roeditierorthe  ‘'eihL  T,  “7  7°  I ‘'V"  <’■!•  of  'ts  amploj-  , Bven  tile  oiio-thonsandtli  part  of  resin  oil  can  ho 

Th».7'  t ^ f t , * 7 elimato  of  the  Baltic  [ meiit  in  pauit-work  are  added  to  still  further,  for  ; detected  in  this  way.  But  wlieii  the  ailuitoration 
These  inteipohited  secd^^s  are  readily  detected  ami  , tlie  applievation  of  the  high  temperature  used  in  consists  of  fats  or  of  non-drvim- oils  that  liave  no 

of°eaIdr\“"'"r“  •'■'f  tins  practice  of  boiling  linseed  oil  to  make  it  dry  very  distinctive  scent,  tlien  Ihi.,  te.st  falls 

Ot  each,  as  an  oil-yieldiiig  seed,  and  the  exact 


quality  of  its  oil,  are  perfectly  understood.  The 
gi'eater  number  of  these  interpolating  seeds  yield 
oils  that,  contrary  to  that  from  tbe  linseed,  are 
non-drying — that  is,  they  do  not  pass  from  a fluid 
to  a solid  state  on,  and  by  reason  of,  a mere  ex- 
posure to  atraoapheric  air.  It  follows  that  tbe 
oil  expressed  from  this  mixture  of  seeds  is  itself  a 
mixture  of  oils,  some  drying  ones,  and  some  non- 
dryiug.  The  result  of  the  exposure  of  such  a 
mixture  to  the  action  of  atmospheric  air,  in  order 
that  it  may  dry,  is,  that  the  linseed  oil  present 
docs  dry,  but  associated  with  it  i.s  a proportion  of 
other  oils  that  doi'S  not  dry.  Tims  tlie  linseed  oil 
present,  when  sulidiiietl,  envelopes  particles  or 
globules  of  oil  still  fluid,  and  roinainiiig  fluid. 
Hence  a paint  so  compounded  remains  soft  com- 
paratively, and  never  properly  hardens  or  solhlifies. 
It  is  the  same  thing  as  would  follow  when,  if  with 
a pound  of  ordinary  paint,  compounded  of  some 
pigment  and  of  ordinary  linseed  oil,  there  should 
be  mixed  a few  ounces  of  hog’s  lard  oil.  The  lin- 
seed oil  would  solidify,  binding  together  the  solid 
particles  of  the  pigment  and  enveloping  the  lard 
oil;  but  the  lard  oil  would  remain  fluid,  and  the 
result  be  a softLsh  mass — tbe  very  contrary  of  the 
perl'ectly  solidified  ami  hardened  mass  requisite  to 
the  character  of  a good  paint. 

But  this  is  not  all  the  evil  that  follow.?,  in  its 
application  in  paint-work,  upon  the  use  of  an  oil 
the  produce  of  these  mixed  seeds.  Tiic  series  of 
changes  that  result  In  the  solidification  of  the 
linseed  oil  leaves  it  fixed  in  that  condition;  that 


practice  ot  boiling  linseed  oil  to  make^  it  dry  very  distinctive  scent,  then  this  test  fails,  and 
(a  practice  which  is  one  of  those  antiquated  tlie  experimenter  is  compelled  to  resort  to  another 
absurdities  that  ought  to  have  been  expunged  test,  the  one  mo.st  copimonly  emploj'od,  viz.  the 

from  the  statute-book  of  chymical  operations  some 'evidences  developed,  -liiefly  peculiar  changes  of 

two  humlfed  yearsiigo),  generate?,  in  the  fats  and  colour,  on  application  to  the  oil  of  sulphuric  acid, 
non-drying  oils,  empyremnatic  compounds  most  j A drop  or  two  of  the  oil  is  placed  upon  a white 
injurious  both  to  the  colour  and  stability  of  paint- 1 surface,  a porcelain  plate  or  dish,  and  the  cetilre 
worlv.  The  compounds,  moreover,  that  are  formed  of  these  few  drops  is  touched  with  the  point  of  a 


between  and  under  the  action  of  the  elements  of 
the  fats  and  non-drying  oils,  and  the  eloraents  of 
the  driers  employed,  are  also  injuriously  different 
from  those  produced  with  pure  linseed  oil— con- 
siderations that  serve  still  further  to  explain  the 
peculiar  appearances  now  so  prevalent  and  much 
complained  of. 

Besides  this  non-intentional  or  incidental  adul- 
teration arising  from  this  mixture  of  seeds,  there 
are  other  adulterations  that  have,  unforLunately, 
not  so  unavoidable  and  natural  an  origin.  Tliese 
culpable  adulterations  will  be  found  generally  to 
consist  of  coynmou  resin  added  to  and  dissolved  in 
the  oil ; of  its  mixture  with  resin  oil ,-  or  with  some 
cheap  fats  or  non-drying  oils.  The  efl'ects  on 
paint-work  of  the  surreptitious  addition  of  fats  or 
non-drying  oils  are,  of  course,  the  same  as  those 
just  de.-soribed  when  similar  nirii-drying  oils  have 
found  their  way  into  the  oil  through  the  original 
seeds. 

The  effects,  when  common  re.sin  has  been  added, 
are,  that  the  paint  may  be  dry  apparently,  but 
the  slightest  warmth  softens  it,  and  it  becomes 
“ tacky.”  The  resin  (solid  and  hardish  at  ordinary 
temperatures)  yields  to  the  warmth  even  of  the 
hand,  and  adheres  to  it,  or  to  one’s  dress  if  resting 


glass  rod  carrying  a single  drop  of  the  sulphuric 
acid.  To  a practised  eye  the  reactions  that  follow 
between  the  acid  and  the  oil  develope  colours, 
concentric  rings  of  various  kinds  and  shades  of 
colour,  sufliciently  distinctive  to  indicate  the  cha- 
racter of  tlie  oil  or  of  the  mixture — its  purity’ or  the 
contrary,  and  the  nature  of  any  adulterations. 
.Siilpluiric  acid  thus  added  to  linseed  oil  gives  one 
kind  of  coloured  rings:  with  resin  dissolved  in 
the  oil  it  gives  another  kind;  with  resin 
oil  a different  kind ; and,  when  added  to 
the  fats  and  other  oils,  cohaurs  or  shades  of 
colours,  and  other  appearance.?,  are  developed  that 
are  specific  and  distinctive  of  each.  The  kinds  of 
those  appearances — the  exact  mode  of  operating, 
and  the  strength  of  the  acid,  Ac.  are  given  in 
some  of  the  chemical  books ; but  the  changes  and 
their  minute  differences  are  such  as  can  scarcely 
be  described  in  writing.  They  must  be  studied, 
rehearsed,  and  practised,  to  enable  this  method  to 
fulfil  its  intentions,  but  which  it  can  still  be  made 
to  do  with  remarkable  accuracy. 

It  Is  to  be  confessed,  however,  that  the  whole 
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of  this  testing  question  is  in  an  e.tceediugly  un- 
satisfactory position.  For  the  general  public, 
unfamiliar  with  delicate  chemical  manipulations, 
even  this  sulphuric  acid  method  is  unavailable. 
Few  better  subjects  than  this  exist  for  the  exer- 
cise of  chemical  and  mechanical  ingenuity ; for  he 
who  shall  adjust  an  imerrlng  operation,  or  sot  of 
operations,  or  contrive  an  accurate  instrument  for 
determining  the  character  of  an  oil,  or  of  a mix- 
ture of  oils,  will  have  conferred  a vast  benefit 
upon  both  the  public  and  himself. 

But  the  more  immediately  important  ejuestion 
yet  remains.  Assuming  the  explanations  given 
above  to  be  the  true  ones  of  these  more  frequent 
and  recent  perplexities — the  uncertainty  as  to  the 
quality  and  the  properties  of  the  linseed  oil  now 
in  the  market, — what  then  is  the  remedy  ? Ob- 
viously it  lies  in  one  of  these  dii'ections : — to  ex- 
tract the  oil  from  the  genuine  seed  only ; to  make 
genuine  the  seed  now  sent  into  the  market  in  this 
mixed  state,  by  some  mecbanical  method  of 
separating  the  real  from  the  spurious  seeds;  and 
the  dillerences  in  their  several  shapes  and  sizes 
would  seem  to  indicate  this  to  be  but  a tritling 
problem  for  the  mechanical  ingenuity  of  this  age ; 
or,  to  take  the  oil  as  it  comes  from  the  mixed  seed, 
and  then,  by  some  chemical  appliances,  eliminate 
and  separate  the  non-drying  from  the  drying  con- 
stituents; or  so  treat  the  drying  one  that  its  rate 
and  power  of  drying  shall  be  such  as  to  overcome 
or  make  nugatory  the  contrary  property  of  the 
others.  And,  finally,  are  there  any  methods  now 
extant  that  can  fultil  these  latter  conditions  ? or 
have  we  yet  to  seek  for  the  solution  of  this  most 
important  chemical  problem  ? 


CONSECRATIOX  OF  MR.  GEORGE  CUBITT’S 
CHURCH  AT  DORKING. 

The  consecration,  by  the  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
of  the  new  church  at  Ranmore  Common,  built  at 
Uie  sole  cost  of  Mr.  George  Cubitt,  and  dedicated 
to  St.  Barnabas,  took  place  on  the  31st  ult.  (.\11 
Saints-day). 

The  edifice  is  situated  near  the  south-east  cor- 
ner of  the  Common,  and  in  the  parish  of  Great 
Bookhnm,  three  miles  from  the  mother  church.  A 
new  ])arish  for  it  will  be  constituted  \inder  Lord 
Blandford’s  Act.  Not  long  since  there  w’orc  com- 
pleted, in  the  same  neighbourhood,  a parsonage 
and  schools.  The  site  is  an  elevated  one,  being 
close  to  Denbies.  Mr.  Scott  was  the  architect. 

The  style  adopted  is  the  Early  Geometrical. 
The  plan  is  cruciform.  There  are  no  aisles  to  any 
part  of  the  building,  and  the  roofs  are  conse- 
quently all  in  one  span,  and  all  are,  as  usual,  open, 
to  show  the  construction.  The  chancel  roof  is  of 
teak,  and  consists  entirely  of  rafters  framed  each 
into  a trefoil  form : the  remaining  roofs  arc  of 
pitch  pine;  the  whole  varnished.  The  walling 
throughout  is  of  a substantial  character,  the  depth 
of  its  recesses  and  windows  contributing  greatly 
to  the  general  architectural  efiect.  The  external 
filling  in  is  of  unbroken  flint  set  in  white  mortar  : 
the  quoins  and  bandings,  which  are  liberally 
interspersed,  are  of  Batb  stone. 

At  the  outset  of  the  undertaking  considerable 
difficulty  was  experienced  in  effecting  a secure 
foundation;  indeed,  after  tbe  works  were  com- 
menced, it  became  advisable  to  change  the  posi- 
tion of  the  foundation  some  little  distance  east- 
ward; thus,  though  operations  were  begun  in  the 
early  part  of  June  last  year,  the  first  stone  was 
not  laid  till  the  18th  of  September,  nearly  foui* 
months  afterwards. 

Internally,  the  whole  of  the  walls  are  ashlarcd, 
and  in  some  portions  firestone  is  introduced  to 
vary  the  monotony  of  colour. 

The  seating  throughout  the  nave  and  transepts 
is  of  open  oak  benches.  Against  the  north  pier  of 
the  chancel  arch  is  the  pulpit ; in  plan,  a portion 
of  au  octagon,  the  principal  faces  being  con- 
structed of  red  Mansfield  stone:  in  four  of  these 
faces  are  medallions  of  the  Evangelists,  carved  in 
alabaster  quatrefoils,  and  the  remaining  side  is 
occupied  by  a marble  shaft,  placed  against  it,  and 
which  penetrates  the  cornice,  for  the  purpose  of 
supporting  the  hook -rest.  The  lower  members  of 
the  pulpit  are  formed  of  a variety  of  choice  mar- 
bles, including  several  shafts  of  “ French  Green,” 
which,  with  their  foliated  capitals,  support  the 
bulk  of  the  pulpit.  The  plinth  and  subplinth  are 
of  granite  and  marble. 

Four  grand  arches,  rising  at  the  main  intersec- 
tion, carry  the  lofty  central  steeple.  The  arches 
have  shafted  jambs  and  arch  mouldings  divided 
by  carved  stone  capitals.  The  foliation  here,  as 
olsowhcrc,  is  conventional,  founded  on  natural 
typos.  The  chancel  is  approached  by  three  steps, 
riie  altar  rail  consists  of  a series  of  moiilded 
trefoiled  arches,  spanning  from  small  shafts,  with 


caps,  bands,  and  bases.  The  whole  internal  area 
of  the  building  is  paved  with  encaustic  tiles. 

The  east  wall  is  pierced  with  three  lancet 
windows  of  equal  size  and  height,  over  which  is 
a quatrefoil  window  of  vesica  form.  The  whole 
of  these  have  been  fitted  with  stained  glass.  The 
vesica  window  represents  Our  Lord  in  Majesty, 
and  the  three  below  contain  a series  of  Scripture 
subjects,  viz.  in  the  north  window,  The  Nativity 
and  The  Baptism ; in  the  centre  window.  The 
Crucifixion;  and  in  the  south,  The  Eutombmeut 
and  The  Resurrection.  The  mouldings  to  these 
windows  are  deeply  cut,  and  the  jambs  are  further 
enriched  by  clusters  of  shafts  in  the  purest  Devon- 
shire red  marble.  The  reredos  below  occupies  the 
full  width  of  the  chancel.  It  is  of  alabaster 
throughout,  and  every  portion  is  richly  orna- 
mented.' The  whole  length  of  the  north  and 
south  walls  of  the  chancel  are  arcaded,  the 
divisions  being  shown  by  serpentine  shafts.  The 
arches  above  are  cinqfoil  cusped,  tbe  spaces 
behind  being  either  occupied  by  two-light  win- 
dows, or  by  the  organ  pipes,  or  left  quite  plain. 

The  steeple,  both  within  and  without,  con- 
stitutes the  most  striking  feature  in  the  building. 
It  rises  from  the  four  arches  of  the  main  inter- 
section, as  already  mentioned,  but  this  square 
plan  is  quickly  converted  into  an  octagon  by 
means  of  squiuches.  Against  each  of  the  eight 
angles  thus  acquired  is  fixed  a coibcl  shaft  of 
Aberdeen  granite,  whose  foliated  capitals  are 
carried  all  round  the  octagon  to  serve  as  an 
enriched  string;  as  well  as  forming  the  springers 
of  the  moulded  groin-ribs,  which,  converging 
gracefully  above,  are  blended  in  a central  ring, 
which  is  covered  in  with  an  oak  trap-door  en- 
riched with  iron-work.  The  filling  in  of  the 
groining  is  in  courses  alternately  of  firestone  and 
clunch.  The  wall  faces  of  this  stage  arc  filled  in 
with  coupled  arcades  on  Peterhead  granite  shafts, 
and  having  above  each  a large  circle.  Some  of 
these  arcades  are  only  panels,  but  others  are 
pierced,  and  in  them  has  been  introduced  some 
coloured  glass  by  Messrs.Powell,  imparting  a glow- 
ing tone  to  the  ordinary  hue  of  the  walls.  Above 
this  stage  is  the  ringing  floor,  which  succeeds  the 
belfry,  which  contains  eight  bells;  aud,  lastly,  the 
tapering  void  of  the  spire  itself.  This  Internal 
arrangement  is  a key  to  the  external,  of  which  it 
will  be  enough  to  state  that  the  octagonal  outline 
is  preserved  throughout,  and  that  tbe  total  height 
from  ground  line  to  summit  is  151  feet. 

Tire  works  have,  from  the  commencement  of 
the  foundations  to  the  completion  of  tbe  building, 
been  carried  out  by  Mr.  Diues,  of  Grosvenor-road, 
Pimlico;  and  amongst  others  who  have  been  con- 
cerned in  the  subordinate  departments  may  he 
named  Mr.  Fanner,  who  undertook  the  carving; 
and  Mr.  Walker,  who  built  the  organ.  The  east 
window  (a  gift  from  the  Rev.  Charles  and  Mrs. 
Parker)  was  by  Mr.  Grace;  and  the  peal  of  eight 
bells  (the  gift  of  Mrs.  Cubitt,  sen.)  by  Messrs. 
Mears.  The  schools  were  built  for  3Iiss  Cubitt. 


THOUGHTS  ON  THE  STRIKE. 

Tnis  internecine  conflict  bas  now  endured  for 
so  long  a time,  and  its  eflects  have  become  so 
baneful  to  the  public  at  large,  that  the  whole 
frame  of  society  feels  appaUecl  at  the  horrors  it 
has  inflicted.  Masters  or  employers  have  suffered 
by  discontinuance  of  their  business ; the  owners  of 
property  by  loss  of  rental,  or  the  wanton  and 
wasteful  spoliation  of  tenements ; hut  worst  of 
all,  the  families  of  the  poor  misguided  dupes  of 
faction,  overcome  by  privation,  have  withered, 
and,  in  too  many  instances,  fallen  a prey  to 
famine ! 

Those  who  have  no  interests  at  stake  feel 
shocked  at  tbe  unfinished  state  of  buildings  which 
stand,  as  it  were,  in  skeleton,  yawning  in  every 
part  of  the  metropolis;  but  those  who  feel  for  the 
labouring  classes  are  wholly  confounded  at  the 
aspect  of  affairs,  now  that  the  winter  cometh.  As 
an  old  employer  of  labour  in  every  department, 
whether  in  the  field,  on  the  road,  on  the  scaffold, 
or  in  tlie  trenches,  the  sympathies  of  the  writer 
are,  and  always  have  been,  on  the  side  of  work- 
men, and  perhaps  somewhat  warped  in  their 
favour;  and  he  cannot  regard  otherwise  than 
with  feelings  of  dread  the  issue  of  the  conflict, 
whether  it  be  decided  in  favour  of  the  employers 
or  tbe  employed. 

Mliatever  the  result  may  he,  it  cannot  leave 
behind  feelings  or  sentiments  of  improved  amity. 
The  passions  of  an  entire  class  of  the  population 
are  excited  by  interested  agitators;  and  so  far 
has  this  policy  been  extended  that,  in  every  town 
throughout  the  land,  and  in  every  manufacturing 
district  where  labour  associates  in  community, 
subscriptions  have  been  raised,  as  if  on  the  plea  of 


sustaining  the  oppressed  against  the  oppressor ; and 
thecrafty  and  well-organized  agitatorsofrevolthave 
striven,  with  a steadiness  and  perseverance  worthy 
of  a better  cause,  to  band  and  enlist  the  sons  of  toil 
in  every  department  of  labour.  Proclaiming  that 
their  cause  is  as  righteous  as  that  of  their  oppo- 
nents is  iniquitous,  they  began  at  the  commence- 
ment with  a claim  for  the  reduction  of  the  hours 
of  labour ; and,  having  been  resisted  in  the  attempt 
at  combination,  were  met  by  the  master  builders, 
who  decided  that  such  claim  could  be  opposed  in  no 
other  way  than  by  \iuity  of  purpose;  for  organiza- 
tion must  be  opposed  to  organization.  The  instinct 
of  self-preservation  made  it  imperative  upon  the 
employers  to  defend  each  other  against  a con- 
spiracy  so  widely  spread  and  so  cunningly  devised : 
they  issued  the  d-ocument,  and  then  the  attacking 
party,  suddenly  taking  up  a new  position,  de- 
nounce this  measure  of  self-defence,  and  make  it 
the  basis  of  a general  revolt.  The  unemployed 
and  half-starving  turn-outs  are  exhorted  to  hold 
steadfast : they  are  promised  support,  if  not 
wages,  in  their  culpable  idleness ; aud  the  funds 
collected  from  operatives,  raised  to  support  them 
in  sickness  or  other  misfortunes  and  eventualities 
of  life,  are  appropriated  to  the  sustainment  of  the 
revolt ! 

This,  had  the  leaders  gone  no  farther,  was 
sufficiently  reprehensible;  but,  as  if  to  show  that 
no  principle  of  right  nor  regard  to  law  should 
restrain  them,  they  have  dared  to  sanction  mem- 
bers of  their  own  executive  body  to  travel  the 
country  in  order  to  enlist  all  artizans,  mechanics, 
and  labourers,  aud  to  levy  subscriptions  and 
further  appropriations  of  money  funded  for  other 
and  more  benevolent  objects.  But  not  content 
with  violating  the  sacred  rights  of  the  unfortunate 
to  eleemosynary  funds,  they  have  further  outraged 
all  law  by  following  up  all  recusant  members: 
they  have  incurred  considerable  expense  by 
dodging  parties  of  men  who  had  accepted  employ- 
ment, and  have  been  so  regardless  of  the  liberty 
of  tbe  subject  as  to  threaten  these  men  that  they 
should  be  marked  as  “blacks,”  and  be  otherwise 
subject  to  the  censure,  if  not  the  violence,  of  the 
whole  class  of  unionists  ! 

Amongst  many  cases  of  intimidation  brought 
before  the  bench,  a recent  one  fully  justifies  tbe 
conclusion  herein  dr.awn ; hut  to  that  case,  as  it  is 
deferred  on  appeal,  reference  cannot  be  made, 
further  than  to  say,  that  if  such  an  outrage  against 
social  law  as  is  therein  detailed  be  proven,  tho 
heaviest  punishment  which  the  law  of  the  land 
admits  of  should  be  awarded  against  the  de- 
linquent. 

The  poor,  arid  perhaps  ill-informed,  dupes  of 
, factious  and  designing  men  ought  not  to  he  the 
victims  of  illegal  conspiracies,  when  the  fabrica- 
tors of  the  mischief  are  caught  in  Jlagrante 
delicto.  It  may  fairly  be  argued  that  no  man 
would  renounce  his  employment,  and  hang  upon 
the  miserable  dole  dealt  out  weekly  by  the  Exe- 
cutive Committee,  unless  he  thought  he  was  right ; 
and  that,  by  his  sacrifice  of  weekly  earnings,  he 
was  serving  his  fellow -sufl’erers ; and,  possibly, 
that  he  himself  might  be  thereafter  benefited. 
But  the  fact  is,  aud  tbe  writer  can  adduce  proofs 
of  it,  that  there  are  many  of  tho  turn-outs — ex- 
pert mechanics  and  workmen,  aud  valued  by  their 
employers — who  totally  disapprove  of  the  strike, 
who  consider  its  object  and  purposes  inequitable, 
and  yet  they  dare  not  oppose  themselves  nor  tbeii' 
opinions  to  the  behests  of  theli  brethren  in  asso- 
ciations : the  terrors  ofbeingmade  “blacks,”  nay, 
the  dread  of  violence,  restrains  them ; and,  de- 
spite their  own  convictions  and  the  entreaties  of 
their  innocent  and  sufl'ering  wives  aud  families, 
they  too  persist  and  refuse  employment,  and,  in 
some  cases,  the  liberal  offers  of  employers  to  re- 
imburse part  of  their  lost  time ! 

To  unite,  to  coalesce  for  the  establishment  of 
benefit  societies,  is  laudable  : to  combine  for  the 
purpose  of  protection  against  the  encroachment 
of  employers,  or  even  to  advance  the  interests  of 
their  own  body,  is  nob  inconsistent  with  tbe  laws 
and  usages  established  in  England  from  time  im- 
memorial : it  is  legitimate.  But  to  arrogate  the 
power  of  restraint  upon  the  free  action  of  a 
fellow-labourer,  or  of  any  man,  is  repugnant  to 
every  principle  of  law,  of  justice,  aiid  of  religion; 
they  have  a perfect  right  to  persuade,  but  none  to 
constrain. 

There  exists  now  throughout  the  whole  range, 
of  the  land — that  is,  amongst  the  better  classes — 
(as  that  expression  is  commonly  understood)  a 
feeling  of  terror  and  of  awe,  lest  the  differences 
between  the  luctant  parties  may  not  engender 
animosities  too  deeply  rooted  to  die  out  with  the 
question  in  dispute, — lest  a war  of  classes  should 
emanate  from  a strife  got  up  in  folly  and  carried 
on  in  a spirit  of  wickedness. 
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Surely,  free  workmen  ought  to  consider  that  in 
this  country  no  man  is  debarred  from  attaining 
to  any  elevation  of  fortune  or  of  rank,  if  he 
sedulously  and  worthily  pursue  his  career  of  in- 
dustry. There  are  examples  of  dignitaries  who 
have  risen  from  the  lowest  grades  j of  Lord 
Mayors  who  have  swept  their  own  counting- 
houses  ; of  peers  w’hose  parentage  is  as  obscure  as 
that  of  the  lowest  mechanic;  of  carpenters  and 
masons  who  have  become  millionaires;  bvib  the 
rules  adopted  by  the  societies  which  are  now 
doing  battle  in  the  anomaly  of  the  strike,  seek 
to  equalize  all  men,  whatever  be  their  capa- 
bilities or  merits  in  tbeir  calling.  They  insist 
that  all  shall  receive  w’ages  alike— that  the  em- 
ployer shall  not  recompense  skill  and  aptitude 
any  more  than  the  incompetent  or  the  idler. 
The  master  may  justly  retort,  “Is  thine  eye  evil 
because  I am  good  ? ” Were  these  rules  for  the 
equalization  of  workmen  to  obtain,  there  would 
at  once  be  an  end  to  all  progression  amongst 
them. 

It  would  be  w'ell  if  tbe  good  sense  of  the 
numerous  body  now  on  strike  were  to  lead  them 
Into  tbe  consideration  of  all  the  points  in  dispute, 
and  that  they  should  dispassionately  consider  the 
arguments  held  forth  on  both  sides;  but  above 
all,  that  they  should  dismiss  from  their  councils 
every  paid  partizan,  and  determine  for  them- 
selves the  course  which  even  at  this  moment  is 
open  to  them,  and  that  it  is  expedient  to  pursue. 
Many  have  volunteered,  and  others  have  been 
recommended  as  umpires  in  this  fatal  struggle. 
I have  a confidence  in  the  sound  discrimiaating 
common  sense  of  the  body  of  workmen,  provided 
that  they  steadfastly  refuse  to  be  giiided  by  mob 
orators,  who  have,  up  to  this  moment,  so  grievously 
misguided  and  deluded  them. 

The  works  of  the  metropolis  stand  still,  the 
builders  as  a body  sutler,  the  owners  of  property 
are  losers,  public  interests  are  injured  by  the 
suspension  of  work;  worst  of  all,  the  wives  and 
families  of  the  turn-outs  languish  in  poverty  or 
disease.  Is  this  state  of  things  to  he  perpetuated, 
by  men,  too,  in  their  right  reason  ? No  ; let  the 
men  meet  and  discuss,  like  men,  the  real  state  of 
this  , question  : if  they  do,  and  they  assemble 
IK  the  spirit  of  truth  and  of  justice,  apart  from 
the  agitators  and  paid  agents,  the  illusion  of  the 
strike  will  vanish,  and  those  who  may  have  erred 
for  a season  will  he  thankful  for  the  advice  of 
“ Quondam.” 


THE  STRIKE. 

The  number  of  men  entering  the  shops  of  the 
master-builders  under  the  declaration  continues 
to  increase,  while  the  number  of  those  on  strike 
receiving  aid  from  the  Pavlors’  Arms  remains 
nearly  the  same.  On  Monday  last,  according  to 
the  published  statement,  the  number  paid  by 
the  Conference  was  5,695,  and  the  total  disbursed 
1,163/.  Is.  Gd. 

The  men  on  strike  at  Messrs.  Trollope’s  were 
paid  as  usual  12s.  skilled,  and  8.s.  unskilled 
labourers.  The  other  skilled  operatives  in  the 
five  trades  <ls.  6d.  and  the  labourers  3s.  6d. 

Of  tbe  men  assisted,  3,000  are  described  as 
skilled  operatives,  and  2,700  as  labourers. 

According  to  returns  forwarded  to  us  from  the 
Central  Association  of  Master  Ruilders,  the  number 
of  men  who  had  resumed  work  under  the  declara- 
tion up  to  Saturday,  the  5tli  inst.  was  13,320; 
under  a shop  rule  about  3,000.  The  committee 
at  its  rising  adjourned  for  a month. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that,  as  we  long  ago 
prognosticated,  would  be  the  ease,  men  are  being 
Imported  into  the  trade,  either  from  the  country 
or  from  other  occupations.  And  now  another 
danger  threatens  the  men  who  remain  out.  Messrs. 
Peto,  Brassey,  k.  Betts  write : — 

“ It  having  hcen  currently  reported  that  we  are  giving 
work  to  men  without  requiring  their  declaration  that  no 
ainion  shall  interfere,  while  they  are  inour  employ,  between 
them  and  ourselves,  we  shall  feel  obliged  by  your  per- 
mitting us  to  give  a denial  to  thi.s  report. 

We  have  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  as  many  men  from 
the  country  a.s  we  require  in  London,  and  afrangemeiits 
are  now  being  made  to  bring  over  skilled  workmen  from 
the  Continent,  who,  we  are  aware,  may  be  obtained  in 
almost  any  numbers  at  a much  lower  rate  of  wages ; and 
we  most  deeply  regret  that  the  industrious  men  of  London 
should  allow  themselves  to  be  so  far  intimidated  and 
misled  as  to  render  this  course  necessary,  a.s  it  must 
inevitably  involve  the  greatest  possible  distress  and  priva- 
tion to  them  and  their  families  during  the  winter;  and 
when  their  places  are  filled  they  will  be  under  the  necessity 
of  seeking  employment  elsewhere  at  a considerably  re- 
duced rateof  wages.” 


A meeting  of  trades’  delegates  was  held  on 
Tuesday  evening  last,  when  a deputation  from  the 
Defence  Committee  of  the  Masons  attended  to 
explain  the  grounds  on  which  they  had  acted. 
After  long  discussion: — 


It  was  proposed  that,  having  heard  the  explana- 
tion of  the  iTia.sons,  it  was  not  expedient  for  the 
meeting  to  entertain  the  question;  that  it  was 
matter  for  deep  regret  that  any  misunderstanding 
should  exist  between  the  masons  and  the  other 
building  trades ; but  they  recommended  that 
such  diftercnces  should  be  amicably  discussed  be- 
tween them  and  the  Conference,  the  object  of  the 
delegate  meeting  being  simply  to  support  the  men 
in  their  resistance  to  the  declaration. 

The  delegate  from  the  London  Compositors 
suggested  as  an  amendment  that  the  Conference 
should  be  recommended  to  withdraw  the  strike  at 
Trollope’s,  which  appeared  to  him  to  bo  the  real 
cause  of  the  misunderstanding  between  the  masons 
and  the  other  trades ; of  course  he  meant  that  the 
declaration  should  be  withdrawn. 

The  delegate  from  the  London  hatters  seconded 
this  proposition.  He  quite  sympathised  with  the 
movement  for  shorter  hours  of  labour,  hut  he  had 
no  instructions  from  his  own  body  to  support  that 
movement.  He  hoped  that  if  the  Conference 
could  see  their  way  to  withdraw  Trollope’s  strike, 
and  thereby  heal  the  breach  between  them  and 
the  masons,  they  would  do  so. 

Ultimately  the  discussion  was  adjourned  till 
next  Tuesday. 


SiK, — In  the  Builder  of  Saturday  last,  Nov.  5th, 
is  a letter  signed  “ W.  Perham.”  This  gentle- 
man censures  some  of  the  observations  reported  to 
have  been  made  by  me  at  Shaftesbury  Hall,  on 
the  1st  inst.,  concerning  the  conduct  of  that 
“ organized  body,  and  acknowledged  as  such  by 
architects  and  builders,”  to  which  he  belongs.  I 
have  only  to  say  that,  if  the  conduct  of  the  masons 
towai'ds  their  fellow-operatives  has  not  been  un- 
manly and  dishonourable,  it  has  been  as  much 
like  it  as  water  is  like  rain.  Mr.  Perham  vapours 
about  not  being  silent  under  the  imputations  of 
myself  and  the  Conference.  We  never  impute. 
Wc  only  charge  that  which  we  are  prepared  to 
substantiate ; and  we  leave  it  to  Mr.  Perham’s 
discretion  to  decide  whether  it  will  be  wise  on  his 
part  to  open  a pen-and-ink  campaign. 

Nov.  1th.  Geo.  Potter. 


ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  opening  meeting  of  the  Class  of  Design  for 
the  session  1859-60  was  held  on  Friday  evening, 
the  4th  inst ; the  president  of  the  class  (Mr. 
Randall  Druce)  in  the  chair. 

Sketches  were  contributed  for  a staiued  glass 
window,  the  subject  for  the  evening. 

A paper  was  read  by  the  president,  “On  the 
Right  Use  and  Best  Positions  for  Sculpture  in 
Buildings.” 

The  half-hour’s  sketch  was  a chimncy-picce. 

The  subject  for  the  sketches  to  be  contributed 
at  tbe  ne.xt  meeting  of  the  class,  on  Friday  the 
18th  inst.,  is  “ A Ceiling  for  a Drawing-room, 
22  X 15.” 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  Association  to  award 
a prize  at  the  end  of  the  session  for  the  best  scries 
of  sketches  produced  in  the  class. 


LIVERPOOL  ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETY. 

At  the  foitnightly  meeting  held  on  the  2nd 
inst.,  Mr.  H.  P.  Horner  in  the  chair,  the  secre- 
tary read  a meaiorial  addressed  to  the  architects 
and  surveyors  of  Liverpool,  and  signed  by  forty- 
one  draughtsmen  and  pupils,  requesting  that  the 
office  hours  might  cease  at  five  o’clock  every  day 
except  Saturday,  and  that  day  at  two.  The 
memorial  contained  a number  of  answers  from 
the  leading  architects  of  Liverpool,  all  assenting 
to  tlie  request,  many  stating  that  these  had 
already  been  their  office  hours,  but  some  suggest- 
ing three  instead  of  two  o’clock  on  Saturdays. 
Among  the  architects  who  thus  declared  them- 
selves willing  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  draughts- 
men and  pupils  were, — Messrs.  Duckworth,  Lewis, 
Hornhlower,  Thomas  Smith,  J.  A.  Picton,  William 
Culsliaw,  Joseph  Boult,  Edward  Davies,  Thomas 
Lloyd,  John  Longrigg,  C.  E.  Grayson,  Charles 
Verelst,  C.  0.  Ellison,  Cornelius  Sherlock,  and 
R.  Eyre.  Mr.  Verelst  remarked  that  he  had  him- 
self adopted  these  hours  at  one  time,  but  he 
found  that,  although  there  was  great  punctuality 
at  five  and  at  two,  there  was  by  no  means  the 
same  punctuality  at  nine  in  the  morning.  A 
member  observed  that  when  he  first  came  to 
Liverpool,  to  Messrs.  Samuel  and  Jas.  Holme’s 
office,  the  hours  were  from  eight  in  the  morning 
till  eight  in  the  evening,  with  an  hour  for  dinner. 
Mr.  Weightman  thought  the  stipulation  of  a 
certain  number  of  hours’  occupation  every  day, 
the  hours  of  opening  and  closing  to  he  arranged 
by  private  agreement  in  individual  cases,  would 


be  more  likely  to  meet  with  general  acceptance 
than  the  fixed  hours  from  nine  to  five,  which,  in 
many  instances,  would  be  unsuitable.  Some 
further  conversation  took  place  upon  the  subject; 
but  the  opinion  of  the  society  seemed  to  be  that 
it  would  be  out  of  its  province  to  adopt  any  reso- 
lution upon  the  question,  further  than  to  acknow- 
ledge that  the  memorial  had  been  received.  Mr. 
Goodall  gave  some  particulars  of  a recent  visit  to 
the  excavations  at  Wroxeter. 

Mr.  Francis  Horner  read  a paper  entitled, 
“ Amateur  Criticism  ; its  Rights  and  Limits,”  to 
which  we  may  return. 


OXFORD  ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETY. 

At  a meeting  held  in  the  Societies’  Rooms* 
Holywell,  on  Wednesday,  November  2ud,  at  eight 
p.m. — the  president,  Mr.  J.  H.  Parker,  in  the 
chair — a paper  on  the  History  and  Antiquities  of 
St.  Michael’s  Mount,  Cornwall,  was  road  by  the 
secretary.  After  sketching  the  general  position 
and  character  of  tbe  Mount,  and  describing  its 
natural  peculiarities,  he  proceeded  to  investigate 
the  history  of  it  from  its  foundation.  Tbe  parent 
abbey,  to  which  it  was  only  a dependant  cell,  was 
the  larger  one  of  St.  Michael,  in  Normandy,  and 
both  establishments  partook  of  the  character  of  a 
military  as  well  as  of  a religious  house.  Its  founder 
was  Robert  Earl  of  Mortain,  of  the  diocese  of 
Avranches,  who  bore  the  banner  of  St.Michael,  in 
the  Norman  army.  The  church  was  consecrated 
by  Bishop  Warelwast,  1135. 

Some  drawings  sent  for  inspection  by  the  com- 
mittee for  building  a new  church  in  St.  Giles's 
parish,  in  this  city,  were  laid  on  the  table,  and 
the  president  read  a report  on  them,  which  the 
committee  had  previously  agreed  to.  It  included 
the  following  observation  : — 

” The  committee  of  the  Oxford  Architectural  Society, 
on  bein^  requested  to  offer  their  opinion  on  the  plans  for 
the  proposed  new  church  in  .St.  Giles’s  parish,  regret  that 
they  cannot,  as  they  would  sincerely  wish  to  do,  give  theii- 
cordial  approval  to  the  manner  in  which  this  good  work 
is  proposed  to  be  carried  out.  They  object  chiefly  to  the 
growuig  taste  which  is  so  exemplified  in  the  present  draw- 
ings, of  the  introduction  of  a foreign  element,  to  the  sup- 
jiression  of  the  Engli.sh,  believing,  as  they  do,  that  the 
English  stj’les  of  the  same  centuries  are  quite  as  good  as 
the  Foreign,  and  much  more  consistent.  As  they  believe 
that  this  general  objection  would  be  considered  by  many 
mere  prejudice  to  foreign  details,  they  would  specially 
point  to  the  preponderating  influences  of  vertical  lines  iu 
tlie  coloured  bands,  which  interfere  vrith  the  peculiar 
character  of  the  ascending  line  in  mediajval  Engbsh 
buildings.  This  horizontalism  partakes  more  of  Lom- 
bardic  than  Gothic  architecture.  Again,  they  consider  the 
spire  too  short  for  the  very  large  spire  lights  which  arc  set 
against  it.” 


CAMBRIDGE  NEW  TOWN-HALL  COMPE- 
TITION. 

Twenty  sets  of  designs  for  the  proposed  new 
Town-hall  have  been  received  in  reply  to  adver- 
tisement, and  will  be  exhibited  to  tlie  public 
at  the  Guildliiill  from  the  18th  to  the  21th.  The 
designs  arc  very  various  in  character.  Several 
eminent  architects  are  known  to  be  competitors. 
Wo  understand  tliat  tlic  committee  have  requested 
the  council  of  the  Institute  of  British  Architects 
to  name  two  architects  to  assist  the  committee  in 
arriving  at  a decisiun.  Tliis  proceeding  on  the 
part  of  the  committee  will  he  heard  of  with  gi’eat 
satisfaction. 


IRELAND. 

The  works  between  Athboy  and  Trim,  on  the 
Dublin  and  Meath  Railway  are  in  progress,  four 
miles  being  brought  to  formation  level,  two  bal- 
lasted and  ready  for  rails,  tbe  public  and  private 
bridges,  &c.  are  in  course  of  completion.  Cost  will 
be  about  7,000/.  per  mile.  Sir  John  M‘Neill, 
cugineer. 

A new  district  model  national  school  is  to  be 
erected  at  Emiiscortby,  according  to  plans  pre- 
pared at  the  Office  of  Public  Works. 

Mr.  Cogan,  M.P.  is  building  a villa  at  Tiinode, 
near  Blessington.  Mr.  Caldbeck,  architect ; Mr. 
R.  Farrell,  builder.  Expenditure  about  6,000/. 

Tbe  new  Turkish  baths  at  Lincoln-placc,  Dublin, 
are  approaching  completion,  and  will  form  a novel 
building,  the  Eastern  architectural  characteristics 
being  carried  out.  The  principal  fa(,’ade  is  about 
186  feet  in  length,  with  a two-story  and  project- 
ing main  enti’ance  in  the  centre,  surmounted  by 
an  ogee  dome,  and  a tall  chimney  with  oiuia- 
mental  termination  rising  behind  same.  The 
exterior  is  in  Portland  cement,  executed  with  its 
elaborate  fretwork,  minarets,  fiuials,  half-moon 
opens,  pilasters,  Ac.  in  workmanlike  manner  by 
Messrs.  Hogan  & Son,  plasterers.  Interiorly  the 
arrangements  comprise  the  requisite  apartments 
for  carrying  out  the  principle,  viz.  the  Divan,  the 
Frigidarium,  the  Tepidariuin,  Ac.  Ac.  Mr.  Barter, 
of  Cork,  is  the  designer,  and,  we  believe,  the  pro- 
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inoter;  Mr.  Dwyer  the  clerk  of  works.  A number 
of  workmen  from  Cork  are  engaged  on  the  build- 
ing.- A similar  class  of  structure,  but  on  a more 
extended  scale  is  being  erected  at  Bray,  and  both 
bid  fair  to  eclipse  anything  of  the  kind  in  the 
United  Kingdom. 

The  Eoman  Catholic  Church  of  St.  Augustine, 
Galway,  has  been  consecrated.  It  consists  of 
nave,  aisles,  chancel,  and  side  chapels  ; aisles  being 
separated  from  nave  by  seven  equilateral  arches 
springing  from  octagonal  piers  of  polished  marble, 
with  moulded  capitals.  The  chancel  has  a three- 
light  traceried  window,  the  nave  a triple  lancet, 
and  the  clerestory  single  lights.  The  chancel 
arch  is  supported  on  four  pillars  of  green  veined 
marble  with  capitals  of  Carrara.  The  roof  is 
of  open  timber  work,  framed,  stained,  and  var- 
nished. Inside  the  entrance  is  a stoup  of  black- 
marble,  designed  by  Mr.  Clare,  of  Galway ; but, 
as  we  understand,  only  intended  for  a temporary 
purpose.  Mr.  M.  13.  Moran  is  the  architect,  the 
clergymen  of  the  community  being  the  builders. 

The  portico  and  bell-tower  of  the  church  of  St. 
Nicholas,  Francis-street,  Dublin,  are  now  com- 
pleted, and  have  been  erected  from  plans  fur- 
nished by  Mr.  John  Bourke,  architect.  Mr.  John 
Brady  is  the  builder. 

The  Ballast  Board  h.ave  advertised  for  proposals 
to  erect  workshops  and  other  buildings  at  the 
North-wall  Graving-dock,  Dublin. 

A commemoration  window,  erected  in  honour  of 
the  late  Rev.  Thos.  Byrne,  has  been  placed  in  the 
R.  C.  church  of  St.  Mary,  Star  of  the  Sea,  Irish- ; 
town,  Dublin.  Messrs.  Casey,  brothers,  were  the 
artists. 

Mr.  0.  C.  Edwards  has  been  appointed  engineer- 
in-chief  of  the  Cork  and  Youghal  Railway,  in  the 
place  of  the  late  Mr.  Brunei. 

The  water  supply  of  Dublin  continues  to  occupy 
much  attention,  and  the  two  members  of  the 
corporation,  Mr.  Codd  and  Dr.  Gray,  to  whom  the 
various  projects  were  referred  for  final  decision, 
have  recommended  ” the  abandonment  of  the  third 
and  last  plan  unanimously  adopted  by  that  body,” 
and  negatived  the  Rippuve  project  completely. 
MTiat  the  ultimate  result  may  be,  it  will,  even 
after  so  much  argument,  be  difficult  to  say. 

In  the  Irish  metropolis,  building  of  a commercial 
nature  chiefly  is  brisk.  The  new  mart  in  Grafton- 
street  is  being  completed  ; Jlr. Carroll,  architect; 
Mr.  Meade,  builder.  Messrs.  Fergusson  & Co. 
in  the  same  street,  are  removing  to  new  premises 
preparing  for  them ; Mr.  Lyons,  arcliitcct ; Mr. 
Meigham,  builder.  Messrs.  l\Iarsh  & Co.,  of  Sack- 
villc-street,  are  engaged  in  rebuilding  tlieir  pre- 
mises under  the  direction  of  Mr.  M'Curdy,  archi- 
tect. The  Royal  Banking  Company’s  new  offices 
in  Foster- place  are  being  finished  j Mr.  Geoghegan, 
architect;  Mr.  Win.  Crowe,  builder  : and  the  new 
Kildare-street  Club-house  is  built  to  level  of  first 
floor,  and  will  form  a most  conspicuous  feature, 
with  its  frontage  of  13J  feet  towards  Kildare- 
street,  and  G3  feet  towards  Leiuster-street,  the 
chief  thoroughfare  of  the  two.  It  will  have  a red 
brick  front  in  the  Byzantine  style,  with  an  elabo- 
rately enriched  main  cornice,  dressing-strings,  Ac. 
of  Portland  and  lime  stones,  and  a projecting 
oriel  commanding  extensive  views  at  either  side; 
Messrs.  Deane  & Woodward,  arcliitccts ; Slossrs. 
Cockburn  A Sous,  builders.  Expenditure  about 
21,000/. 

For  the  propo.sed  Ulster  Hall  at  Belfast,  thirty- 
eight  competitors  have,  it  is  said,  sent  in  draw- 
ings, and  there  is  much  emulation  manifested. 
Objections  have  been  raised  to  tlie  proposed  build- 
ing, as  per  instructions,  being  too  small  for  that 
important  town.  A new  school-house,  two  stories 
high,  and  with  two  fronts,  white  brick  dressings, 
Ac.  is  being  built  in  connection  with  May-street 
Church. 


THE  SEVVAGE  AND  THE  SOIL. 

Mb.  Meciii,  of  Tiptree,  writes  to  the  Times 
reurging  a very  important  subject  of  consider- 
ation ; — ” I consider  it  a public  duty,”  he 
remarks,  “ to  direct  attention  to  a danger  of 
great  magnitude  which  threatens  British  agri- 
culture, and  through  it  the  nation  at  large. 
I mean  the  gradual,  but  sure  e.xhaustion  of 
the  soil  of  Great  Britain  by  our  new  sanitary 
arrangements,  which  permit  the  excrements 
(really  the  food)  of  15,000,000  people,  who  inhabit 
our  towns  and  cities,  to  flow  wastei’ully  into  our 
rivers.  The  continuance  of  this  suicidal  practice 
must  ultimately  result  in  great  calamities  to  our 
nation.”  He  qtiotes  Baron  Liebig  on  the  subject. 
Speaking  of  the  Romans,  who  also  had  their  sewers 
and  wasted  their  human  excreta,  this  cele- 
brated chemist  says  ; — “ All  these  rules  had,  as 
history  tells  us,  only  a temporary  eficct;  they 


hastened  the  decay  of  Roman  agriculture,  and  the 
small  farmer  ultimately  found  that  he  had  ex- 
hausted all  his  expedients  to  keep  his  fields 
fruitful,  Ac. ; and,  as  the  history  of  the  three  first 
centuries  of  our  era  informs  ns,  there  ensued  a 
condition  of  thepopulation  the  most  calamitous  and 
frightful  into  which  a nation  can  fall.  It  is  true 
that  many  causes  co-operated  in  producing  this 
result,  hut  assuredly  one  of  these  was  the  exhaus- 
tion of  the  soil  by  the  spoliation  system  of  agri- 
culture then  pursued.”  Tims  the  question,  how 
shall  we  manage  to  apply  our  sewage  to  our 
soil  ? — a question  to  which  we  have  long  and  often 
drawn  attention — is  one  of  great  political  and 
national,  as  well  as  social,  importance.  The 
Chinese,  as  Liebig  remarks,  in  one  of  these  quota- 
tions, have  for  3,000  years  kept  their  soil  in  a 
I'eraunerative  state  by  close  attention  to  this 
subject;  while,  by  neglecting  it,  the  Anglo-Saxon 
i-ace  in  100  years  have  literally  exhausted  the 
finest  tracts  of  the  old  States  of  America.  It  is 
clear  and  obvious,  and  we  have  again  and 
again  said,  that  the  great  works  now  in 
progrcs.s  in  the  metropolis  will  not  settle  the 
question  at  issue  as  it  ought  to  be  settled,  even 
quoad  the  metropolis;  and  the  sooner  some 
definite  ideas  are  struck  out  as  to  the  further 
disposal  of  the  sew'age  for  behoof  of  the  land  the 
better.  An  example  might  thus  bo  set  to  pro- 
vincial towns  and  a general  benefit  accrue  to  the 
country  at  large. 


STAINED  GLASS. 

Lincoln  Cathedral. — The  great  west  w’indow  is 
to  be  filled  with  painted  glass  by  Messrs.  Sutton, 
who  are  amateur  w'orkers  in  the  art  of  glass  stain- 
ing. The  first  instalment  has  been  placed.  The 
tracery  of  the  window  and  the  top  part  of  the 
centre  light  are  as  yet  the  only  portions  w’hlch 
have  been  fitted  with  coloured  glass.  The  tracery, 
says  the  Lincolnshire  Chronicle,  is  filled  with  glass 
exceeding  in  depth  of  tone  and  harmony  of  colour 
the  glass  in  the  great  east  window.  The  design  of 
tile  tracery’  lights  consists  of  uni,  vases,  Ac.  The 
top  of  the  centre  light  is  a canopy,  beneath  which 
is  a scriptural  figure. 

All  Saints’,  Maidstone. — Workmen  have  for 
some  weeks  past  been  engaged,  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Mr.  Blandford,  of  Maidstone,  archi- 
tect, in  filling  in  the  windows  of  the  chancel , 
aisles  and  south  aisle  of  this  church  with  stained  | 
glass.  On  removing  the  old  glass  for  this  pur- 
pose, it  was  found  that  the  stone  mullions  and 
shafts  were  so  decayed  that  it  would  be  necessary 
to  put  in  new  stonework,  which  has  been  done  at 
a considerable  expense  by  the  donors  of  the  win- 
dows. The  execution  of  the  designs  has  been 
entrusted  to  Jlr.  Wailes.  The  first  of  the  series 
is  the  east  window,  of  throe  compartments,  in 
the  north  aisle  of  chancel,  which  illustrates 
the  Annunciation  to  the  Shepherds.  The  next 
which  follows  in  order  is  the  south  window, 
of  five  compartments,  in  the  south  aisle  of  the 
chancel,  the  whole  of  which  is  devoted  to  a 
representation  of  the  Nativity  of  oar  Lord.  In 
continuation  of  the  history  of  our  Lord  is  the 
east  window,  of  three  compartments,  in  the  south 
aisle  of  the  chancel.  The  subject  illustrated  here 
is  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi.  The  next  series  of 
windows  are  those  in  the  south  aisle  of  the 
church.  The  first  in  order  is  the  easternmost,  of 
four  compartments.  The  first  two  of  these  con- 
tain the  Angel  appearing  to  Cornelius  while  in  the 
act  of  devotion.  The  other  two  openings  repre- 
sent Peter  baptizing  Cornelius.  The  dove  imme- 
diately above  symbolizes  the  descent  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  upon  all  present.  The  window  adjoining 
this,  also  of  ibur  compartments,  contains  a history 
of  the  good  Sainaritan,  in  four  subjects.  The 
westernmost  window,  of  four  compartments,  of 
the  south  aisle,  finishes  the  series.  It  is  foliated, 
and  represents  two  subjects.  The  first  is  the 
good  Shepherd,  typical  of  our  Saviour.  The 
next  is  the  Guardian  Angel  piotecthig  youth  in 
his  Christian  course  against  all  snares  and  tempta- 
tions, while  lions,  tigers,  and  serpents  lie  before 
him. 

Salisbury  Cathedral. — A stained  glass  win- 
dow has  been  placed  in  the  eastern  transept  of 
Salisbury  Cathedral.  At  the  foot  of  it  is  the 
following  inscription: — “Sacred  to  the  memory 
of  the  officers,  non-commissioned  officers,  and 
privates  of  the  62ud  or  Wiltshire  Regiment,  who 
tell  in  the  service  of  their  country’  in  the  Crimean 
War  in  1854  and  1855.  This  window  is  erected 
by  their  surviving  comrades.”  The  window, 
which  is  by  Messrs.  O’Conner,  of  Loudon,  is 
placed  by  the  side  of  one  which  was  erected  as  a 
memorial  to  the  officers  and  privates  of  the  same 
regiment  who  fell  in  the  Sutlej  campaign,  in  the 


gallant  attack  on  the  Sikh  batteries  at  Feroze- 
sbah,  December  21st,  1845. 

JIampton  Church,  Lvesham. — A new  east  win- 
dow lias  been  added  to  this  church.  It  is  in  three 
lights,  with  Perpendicular  tracery,  and  was 
erected  during  the  past  summer  through  the 
liberality  of  Henry  Workman,  esq.,  as  a memorial 
or  tiiauk-offering  lor  the  successful  completion  of 
what  has  been  the  crowning  work  of  that  gentle- 
man’s life — namely,  the  construction  of  the  new 
bridge  over  the  Avon  at  Evesham,  which  was 
accomplished  by  him  in  fiice  of  great  difficulties. 
Mr.  Workman  gave  a carte  blanche  to  the  house 
of  Messrs.  Ward  A Co.  of  London,  to  jiroduce  a 
window  which  should  he  the  best  of  its  kind,  te 
commemorate  this  event.  Its  three  principal  sub- 
jects are : — 1.  The  Nativity  of  Christ ; the  Virgin 
and  Child,  with  Shepherds,  animals  with  the 
manger,  and  angels  above,  bearing  the  announce- 
ment of  “ Peace  on  earth  and  good  will  to  man.*' 
3.  The  Baptism  of  our  Lord.  3.  The  Ascension 
(in  the  centre  light).  In  the  tracery  above  are 
four  augels  with  musical  instruments  and  scrolls, 
“ Hallelujah,”  and  the  monograms  of  our  Lord. 
Beneath  the  central  subject  is  a panel  containing 
a representation  of  the  new  bridge,  and  also  the 
arms  of  the  borough  and  of  the  donor,  and  the 
whole  is  accompanied  by  the  following  inscrip- 
tion : — “A  Tlumk-offering  erected  by  Henry 
Workman,  of  this  parish,  who,  while  Mayor  of 
the  borough  of  Evesham  during  five  successive 
years,  was  permitted  to  be  mainly  instrumental 
in  the  removal  of  the  dilapidated  and  dangerous 
old  bridge,  and  the  construction  of  the  present 
new  bridge  over  the  river  Avon,  in  the  said 
borough,  June,  1859.  ‘ Commit  thy  works  unto 
the  Lord,  and  thy  thoughts  shall  be  established.' 
Prov.  cvi.  3.” 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS.* 

Jiotherjield  Greys  {O.vfordshire). — St.  Paul’s 
Church,  Highmore,  in  the  parish  of  Rothevfield 
Greys,  was  consecrated  on  the  16th  ult.  It  is  a 
simple  building,  in  the  Eai-ly  Decorated  style,  con- 
sisting of  a nave  and  chancel,  with  a vestry.  The 
walls  are  built  with  unfaced  rtints,  and  Bath  stone 
windows,  angles,  Ac.  The  roofs  are  framed  open, 
showing  the  stained  deal,  are  plastered  between, 
and  are  covered  externally  with  old  tiles,  the  ridges 
being  topped  with  ornamental  cresting.  All  the 
windows  of  the  chancel  are  filled  with  stained 
glass.  The  artists  were  Messrs.  O’Connor,  of  Lon- 
don. The  east  window,  presented  by  G.  A.  Smith, 
Esq.  contains  figures  of  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity, 
with  an  emblem  of  the  Trinity  in  the  upper  part. 
The  three  side  windows  contain  figures  of  the 
favoured  Apostles,  St.  Peter,  St.  James,  and  St. 
John.  Two  of  these  were  presented  by  i\Iiss 
Elwes,  of  Highmore  Hall:  the  other  was  contri- 
buted, at  their  own  desire,  by  Messrs.  O’Connor 
and  the  architect,  Mr.  Joseph  Morris,  of  Reading, 
as  their  joint  gift.  The  contracts  (amounting 
to  nearly  3,000/.)  were  taken  by  Mr.  Robert 
Owthwaite,  of  Henley-on-Thames ; the  masons’ 
work  being  done  by  Messrs.  "Wheeler  A Sons,  of 
Reading. 

Barkham. — The  chief  stone  of  St.  James’s- 
Church,  Barkham,  has  been  laid  by  Mrs.  Clive, 
assisted  by  the  architects,  Messrs.  Clacy  A Son,  of 
Reading,  and  the  contractor,  Mr.  Hollis,  of  Wok- 
inglnun. 

Stourbridge. — The  site  fixed  for  the  new  church, 
to  be  erected  here,  has  been  taken  possession  of  by 
the  builder,  and  the  getting  out  of  the  founda- 
tions commenced.  The  architect  is  Mr.  Street ; 
the  builder,  Mr.  Anchorite,  of  Kiddei’minster.  The 
extreme  length  of  the  building  is  to  be  120  feet, 
the  extreme  width  GO  feet,  and  the  height  55 
feet.  The  church  will  be  in  the  Early  Decorated 
style. 

Bristol.  — The  fouudation-stone  of  the  new 
church  for  the  parish  of  St.  James  was  laid  on 
the  27th  ultimo : the  site  is  in  Union-street.  The 
edifice,  when  completed,  will  be  104  feet  in  length  ‘ 
with  an  average  width  of  2G  feet,  which  will  give 
700  sittings,  one-third  of  them  free.  The  chancel 
will  he  short,  and  the  floor  tiled,  the  length  up  to 
it  being  about  80  feet.  There  are  to  be  two  gal- 
leries, with  a tuiTCt  staircase  leading  to  them 
from  St.  James’s  Back.  The  style,  according  to 
the  plans,  is  Early  Decorated ; and  the  edifice 
will  be  built  of  Pennant  stone,  with  freestone 
dressings,  the  sum  of  2,000/.  to  cover  all  expense. 
Messrs.  Popes  A Biudon  are  the  architects,  and 
the  contractor  is  Mr.  D.  Davis.  The  glass  I’equired 
is  to  be  presented  by  J.  Wesley  Hall,  Esq. 

Cardijf. — The  new  cemetery  for  Cardiff  has 
been  consecrated.  It  is  situated  at  the  W eddall, 

* Some  of  the  matter  iu  this  article  has  been  several 
weeks  in  type. 
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: one  wile  and  a half  frow  CardifF.  The  ground  ex- 
. tends  over  30  acres.  The  boundary  between  the 
' consecrated  and  uncousecrated  portions  is  formed 
by  a carriage  drive  of  the  width  of  12  feet, 
bordered  on  either  side  by  horse-chesnut  and  lime 
trees.  The  principal  entrance  is  from  the  Wcddoll- 
■ road,  by  three  archways  enclosed  by  iron  gates.  The 
chapels  and  vestries,  wliich  are  connected  so  as  to 
form  one  group,  are  situated  in  this  part  of  the 
: ground,  i’orte  cocliores,  or  covered  ways,  form 
ing  porch  to  each  chapel,  are  provided  for  the 
hearses  to  draw  np,  and  the  central  portion  of 
the  group  is  formed  by  a tower  and  spire  of  a 
total  height  of  103  feet  from  the  ground  to  the 
top  of  the  vane.  The  chapels  are  of  exactly  the 
same  proportions  and  style,  but  dilier  somewhat 
iu  details : they  are  each  40  feet  by  20  feet  in- 
terior dimensions,  and  will  each  accommodate  150 
persons.  The  roofs  are  open  to  view,  and  of  deal 
stained,  the  spaces  between  the  rafters  tinted 
blue,  the  principal  ribs  terminating  on  freestone 
corbels  carved.  A traceried  freestone  window 
occupies  each  end  of  the  chapel.  The  lodge  ad- 
joining the  main  entrance  contains  accommodation 
for  the  keeper  of  the  cemetery,  and  is  in  the  same 
style  iis  the  chapels,  A chapel  for  the  Roman 
Catholics  has  been  erected  in  that  part  of  the 
ground  adjoining  Plucca-lane,  and  a separate 
entrance  has  been  formed  for  their  exclusive  use. 
This  chapel  is  in  the  same  style,  but  of  smaller 
dimensions  than  the  others.  The  wliole  of  the 
buildings  Lave  been  erected  in  the  Gothic  style  of 
the  early  part  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  are 
from  the  designs  and  superintendence  of  Sir.  R. 
G.  'Diomas,  architect,  in  conjunction  with  Sir. 
T.  AVuring,  the  engineer  to  the  local  Hoard  of 
Health,  who  laid  out  and  superintended  the 
approaches,  roads,  and  drainage,  and  other  parts 
of  the  works.  The  drainage  of  the  cemetery  will 
eventually  be  connected  with  the  town  drainage 
of  Cardin'.  The  whole  of  the  works  are  being 
oarried  out  by  Sir.  Alfred  Chambers,  of  Cardiff^  in 
one  contract.  Sir.  John  Palmer  is  the  clerk  of 
the  works;  and  the  planting  and  forming  of 
flower-beds,  Ac.  is  being  done  by  Sir.  Slatthews, 
of  Cardiff. 

Aberavon. — The  new  church  here  has  been 
■consecrated.  It  is  in  the  Gothic  style.  The  arclii- 
tects  were  Slessrs.  Prichard  and  Seddon ; and  the 
contractor.  Sir.  T.  AVitliams,  Cardlfi;  who,  it  is 
said,  is  likely  to  be  a loser  to  a considerable  extent 
by  the  undertaking, 

Leaion  (^aiinwshur^'). — The  new  church  erected 
at  Loaton,  according  to  the  Shreicshu)-y  Chronicle, 
has  been  consecrated  to  the  Holy  Trinity.  The 
cost  of  the  church  has  been  upwards  of  3,000/. 
exclusive  of  timber  and  furniture.  The  parsonage 
immediately  adjoins  the  churchyard,  and  cost 
about  1,600/.  JBotli  the  church  and  house,  which 
were  erected  by  Sir.  Cartwriglit,  of  Shrewsbury, 
are  from  the  designs  of  Sir.  Pouiitiioy  Smith, 
Frankton,  nciir  Ellesmere.  The  former  is  in  the 
Early  English  style.  The  building  consists  of  a 
nave,  cli.ancel,  north  aisle,  and  three  small  chapels. 
The  walls  are  of  Griushill  stone,  in  ashlar  work. 
Open  sittings  are  provided  for  some  200  persons. 
All  the  fittings  are  of  English  oak,  unvarnished. 
The  roof  is  also  of  oak. 

Hanley. — 'The  foundation-stone  of  the  Potteries 
New  Mechanics’  Institution  and  AYorking  Jleu’s 
Reading  Room  has  been,  laid  by  the  Mayor  of 
Hanley,  who  gives  500/.  towards  the  new  building 
on  condition  of  its  containing  a large  reading- 
room  capable  of  accommodating  150  or  200  per- 
sons. The  new  building  will  cover  an  area  of 
nearly  800  square  yards,  and  will  be  reared  by 
Mr.  Matthews,  of  Hanley,  from  designs  by  Mr 
Scrivener,  arcliitcct,  of  the  same  place.  The 
estimated  cost  of  the  edifice  i.s  about  2,700/. 

Walsall. — The  new  Wesleyan  chapel  in  Able, 
well-street  has  been  opened.  The  ediflee  has  been 
constructed  from  plans  drawn  by  the  Messrs. 
Horton,  of  AVednesbury.  It  is  85  feet  by  58  feet 
in  the  clear  of  the  walls,  and  32  feet  high  from 
floor  to  ceiling.  The  body  of  the  cbapel  is  lighted 
from  the  ceiling  by  two  circular  lights,  containing 
a number  of  jets,  beneath  an  enamelled  dome. 
Beneath  the  galleries  are  suspended  gas  pendants, 
in  bronzed  and  relieved  work,  with  thistle  moons. 
The  front  elevation  is  of  brick,  with  Bath  stone 
facings,  with  main  cornices  to  parapet  and  pedi- 
ment. The  building  is  constructed  to  seat  1,700 
persons. 

Lancaster. — The  Roman  Catholic  church  of  St. 
Peter,  Lancaster,  has  been  consecrated  and 
opened.  The  ediflee  stands  to  the  westward  of  the 
schools.  The  church,  presbytery,  schools,  and  con- 
vent, form  a group  of  buildiugs  covering  nearly  two 
acres  of  ground.  The  building  consists  of  nave,  32  feet 
wide  between  the  pillars  and  111  feet  long,  47  feet 
to  the  square  of  the  roof,  and  7'i  feet  to  the  apex. 


The  sfde  aisles  are  90  feet  long,  and  13  feet  broad; 
north  and  south  transept,  23  feet  wide,  and  pro- 
jecting 10  feet  beyond  the  aisle  walls.  The  total 
width  of  nave  and  aisles  is  60  feet.  The  chancel 
is  the  same  width  as  the  nave,  and  .11  feet  long, 
and  terminates  with  a semi-octagonal  arr.ange- 
ment,  having  a lofty  three-light  window  iu  each 
face.  On  the  south  side  a somewhat  peculiar 
arrangement  has  been  required  in  order  to  con- 
nect the  convent  chapel  with  the  chancel.  The 
Lady  Chapel,  28  feet  6 inches  by  12  feet  6 inches, 
is  placed  on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel,  opening 
by  three  arches  into  the  chancel  and  north  tran- 
sept, filled  in  by  an  ornamental  screen  of  wood  or 
stone.  The  tower,  with  the  spire  rising  to  a height 
of  2-10  feet  above  the  ground,  is  placed  at  the  west 
end  of  the  north  aisle,  and  opens  into  the  church 
with  a lofty  arch  towards  the  nave.  Parallel  wiLh 
the  soutli  aisle,  and  occupying  the  same  length, 
are  placed  the  AA’liiteside  and  Conlston  Chantry 
chapels  and  throe  confessionals,  the  former  open- 
ing into  the  aisles  by  two  arches,  the  roof  being 
groined  in  stone,  and  each  chapel  lighted  by  two 
two-light  windows  aiTanged  above  the  flat  roof  of 
the  cloister.  The  chancel,  separated  by  a lofty 
arch,  54  feet  high,  from  the  nave,  is  the  same 
height  as  the  nave  without  any  break  in  the  roof 
outside,  the  ridge  forming  one  unbroken  line  the 
entire  length  of  the  church.  The  presbytery  is 
placed  on  the  south  side  of  the  church.  The 
general  style  adopted  Is  the  Geometric.  The 
church  will  accommodate  600  people  iu  benches 
in  the  nave  alone,  leaving  the  transepts  and  north 
and  south  aisles  unoccupied,  except  by  chairs, 
as  occasion  may  require.  It  is  built  of  the  white 
stone  of  the  neighbourhood.  The  windows  are  filled 
with  stained  glass  by  Hardman.  The  three  eastern 
window’s  represent — the  centre  one,  the  Ascension  ; 
that  oit  the  left,  St.  Peter  standing  in  the  Gate- 
way of  Heaven,  and  St.  Peter  receiving  the  Keys ; 
and  on  the  right,  St.  Paul  taken  to  the  third 
Heaven,  aud  hisConversion  on  the  Way  toDamiiscus. 
The  four  small  clerestory  windows  of  the  chancel 
have  the  keys  of  the  patron  saint,  interlaced  with 
foliage  and  pattern  work.  The  lady-chapel  win- 
dows represent,  in  the  east  window,  a figure  of 
the  A^’irgin  Mary  and  child  Jesus,  surmounted  by 
angels  bearing  censers;  the  side  windows, — the 
A'isitation  and  Presentation  in  the  Temple.  The 
chapel  of  St.  James  and  John  has  represented 
the  Beheading  of  St.  James,  and  St.  Ann  teach- 
ing the  A'^irgin,  St.  John  in  Patmos,  St.  Catherine, 
virgin  and  martyr.  Chapel  of  St.  Thomas, — St. 
Thomas  Apostle,  and  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury 
meeting  tbe  four  knights  in  his  cathedral,  and  his 
martyrdom.  The  groined  ceiling  of  the  chancel 
is  decorated  in  gold  and  colours,  by  Mr.  Early  ; 
at  present  it  is  tbe  only  portion  so  decorated, 
except  the  ceilings  of  lady  chapel,  St.  Charles’s 
chapel,  and  a small  portion  of  the  aisle  roof  over 
the  baptistry.  The  high  altar  and  lady  chapel 
altar  have  been  executed  by  Mr.  Sterling,  of 
Liverpool,  and  are  composed  of  various  coloured 
marbles.  “The  Agony  in  tbe  Garden,”  by  Mr. 
Lane,  of  Birmingham,  forms  the  subject  of  the 
chapel  of  St.  James  and  John;  and  a “Pieta,”  or 
dead  Christ,  by  Mr.  E.  Gefiowski,  of  Liverpool,  in 
the  cbapel  of  St.  Thomas.  The  contractors  were, 


slater  and  jdasterer;  T.  Dickinson,  of  Lancaster, 
plumber  and  glazier;  J.  Shrigley,  of  Lancaster, 
painter.  The  architect  was  Mr.  E.  G.  Paley,  of 
Lancaster. 

Liverpool. — The  new  church  of  St.  Mary,  in 
Finch-street,  is  now  almost  finished.  Tbe  edifice 
me.asures  in  the  interior  65  feet  by  43.  The  style 
is  Gothic,  and  the  material  brick  : the  exterior  is 
red,  with  bands  of  blue  and  white  drawn  along 
the  front.  The  windows  are  glazed  with  Hartley’s 
patent  small  quarry  lights,  bound  together  by 
lead,  and  a stained  glass  centre  is  being  placed  in 
each,  presented  by  Mr.  Forrest,  of  Lime-street. 
The  roof  is  open,  and  supported  by  iron  columns 
with  ornamental  caps.  The  pulpit  is  approached 
by  a coiitiuuous  staircase,  aud,  on  the  north 
of  the  communion  floor,  there  is  a screen  en- 
closing the  minister’s  vestry.  The  church  is 
surmounted  by  a bell  turret  formed  iu  AVrexbam 
stone.  It  will  be  lighted  by  gas  brackets  project- 
ing from  tbe  gallery.  The  seats  are  all  plain  aud 
open,  stained  light  oak,  and  varnished.  It  is  cal- 
culated to  accommodate  800  persons.  Messrs.  J. 
A J.  Hay  are  the  architects,  and  tbe  work 
has  been  executed  by  Mr.  James  Pooley. 

The  new  Roman  Catholic  Church  of  Holy 
Cross,  commenced  in  the  early  part  of  the 
year  for  the  “ Conceptionists  Fathers,”  is  now 
almost  roof-high.  It  comprises  a church  and 
presbytery,  which  stand  together,  isolated  from 
other  houses  by  three  streets.  The  entire  build- 
ing is  erected  with  a thin  green  stone,  with 
dressings  of  a reddish  hue.  Both  huildiugs  are 
taken  for  something  under  5,000/.  by  Mr.  Hugh 
Yates,  the  builder  of  the  corporation.  Tbe  design 
is  by  Mr.  AA’’elby  Pugin. 

Eccles  (wear  Manchester). — A new  Congre- 
gational Cbapel  and  Schools  are  being  erected  at 
Eccles.  The  design  was  selected  in  a limited 
competition,  and  is  in  the  Decorated  Gothic  style, 
the  architects  being  Messrs.  Poullon  and  \\’’ood- 
man,  of  Reading.  Its  principal  external  features 
consist  in  a lofty  tower  and  spire.  In  the  front 
gable  is  introduced  a large  four-light  traceried 
window,  surmounted  with  ventilating  lights  and 
enriched  fiiiiuls.  The  side  windows  are  of  two 
lights,  and  cusped.  The  walls  will  be  of  York- 
shire PaiT-point  stone;  and  the  dressings,  of  Hoi- 
lington  stone.  The  schools  and  class-rooms  are 
situated  immediately  in  the  rear  of  the  chapel; 
a spiral  staircase  turret  giving  access  to 
them.  The  plan  shows  the  formation  of  an 
entrance-porch  under  the  tower  and  staircases, 
from  the  same  to  the  children’s  galleries,  which 
are  to  be  small  angle  galleries,  arranged  so  as  not 
to  intercept  tbe  internal  view  of  the  large  win- 
dow. The  roof  will  be  open-timbered,  and  the 
pi’incipals  decorated  with  cuspings,  Ac.,  carved 
stone  corbels  aud  columns  supporting  them.  The 
building  will  bo  heated  by  but  water.  Tbe  organ 
is  proposed  to  be  situate  in  an  apse  at  tbe  extreme 
end  of  the  cbapel,  immediately  iu  front  of  which 
is  tbe  pulpit  and  commiiniou  rail.  Vestries  for 
ministers  and  deacon  are  also  provided  on  either 
side  of  the  apse.  The  accommodation  is  for  about 
700  persons,  and  tbe  plan  is  capable  of  extension 
by  means  of  future  transepts,  if  required.  The 
contract  is  for  about  3,000/.  and  is  being  executed 


Messrs.  J.  Duckett,  of  Preston,  mason  ; K.  WTlkin- j by  Mr.  Penk,  of  Manchester,  under  the  super- 
son,  of  Laucaster,  carpenter ; J.  Cross,  of  Lancaster,  | iutendence  of  tbe  architects. 


SALES  OF  ESTATES  IN  ENGLAND  AND  IRELAND. 

Tiie  following  is  a return  of  the  sales  of  estates  in  London,  at  the  Auction  Mart  aud  Garraway’s, 
with  the  sales  in  the  Landed  Estates  Court,  Dublin,  for  two  years,  ending  September,  1859. 


MONTH. 

LONDON  SALES. 

From  Oct.  1857,  to  Sept.  1858 
(inclusive). 

LONDON  SALES. 

From  Oct.  1858,  to  Sept.  1859 
(inclusive). 

DUBLIb 
FromOct.’57, 
to  Sept.  '58. 

SALES. 

From  Oct. ’58, 
to  Sept.  '59- 

Sold. 

Boughtin. 

Total. 

Sold. 

Bought  in 

Total. 

Sold. 

Sold. 

£ 

£ 

di 

ds 

d£ 

£ 

jS* 

£ 

October  

90,9*24 

159,933 

250,859 

119,750 

164,000 

283,7'50 

48,310 

36,148 

November  

75,793 

123,780 

199,573 

220,312 

255,579 

400,525 

710,450 

December  

C3.911 

118,680 

182,621 

*527,578 

53.990 

581,568 

340,160 

188,315 

.lanuary  

13,405 

53,309 

71,834 

73,627 

132,105 

205,732 

81,476 

20,400 

1'  chiuary 

101, 5^4 

43,857 

150,451 

115,807 

117.870 

233,677 

08.870 

96,070 

March 

107,550 

181,038 

288,588 

235,048 

159,470 

3U4.5I8 

85,580 

1,835 

April 

210,179 

280,418 

490,627 

135,644 

1-14,582 

280,226 

.56,610 

18,435 

May 

395,095 

459.455 

855,150 

358,927 

414,565 

773,49^ 

377,832 

128,927 

June 

603,38*2 

909,724 

1,515,100 

465,328 

565,798 

1,031,126 

371,523 

July 

607.730 

1,. 319, 205 

1,920,935 

517.898 

014,780 

1,062,678 

96,845 

08,043 

August 

390,919 

938,133 

1,335,051 

306,418 

702,464 

1,008.882 

September 

134,511 

368,835 

503,346 

125,375 

103,730 

289,105 

— 

2,803,683 

4,966,458 

7,770,141 

3,231,712 

3,388,933 

6,020,645 

1,927.731 

1,481,571 

' In  the  month  of  December,  1858,  two  large  sales  occurred  at  the  Mart  of  estates  in  Northemberland,  aiuoantiug 
together  to  it  'iea.riOO.  This  accounts  for  so  large  an  amount  in  December,  1858,  compaj’ed  with  December,  1857. 


The  above  table  is  given  in  thQ  Estates  Gazette,  half  the  estates  have  found  purchasers,  while  only 
Last  year  the  total  amount  of  estates  offered  for  i about  oue-tbird  of  tbe  property  ofi'ered  for  sale 
sale  exceeded  the  present  year  by  about  1,150,000/.  I last  season  was  really  sold.  Taking  the  average 
but  the  sales  this  year  have,  in  proportion,  exceeded  of  the  two  years,  it  would  appear  that  estates  to 
those  of  last  year,  viz.  3,231,712/.  were  sold  out  of , tlie  value  of  seven  millions  are  annually  put  up  for 
6,620,645/.  whereas  last  season  the  sales  amounted  I sale  by  auction  iu  London  alone,  nearly  half  of 
to  2,803,683/.  out  of  7,770,141/.  This  year  nearly  j which  are  disposed  of. 
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SandlooTc  of  Geological  Terms  and  Geology. 

By  David  Page,  P.G.S.  Blackwood  k Sous, 

Edinburgh  and  London.  1859. 

In  a science  so  full  of  “hard  words  and  forbidding 
technicalities”  as  geology  has  become,  there  was 
much  need  for  a good  handbook,  and  the  present 
volume  forms  the  nucleus  of  a dictionary  of  terras 
that,  in  future  editions,  will,  doubtless,  be  much 
more  perfect  and  complete  than  the  first  edition, 
which,  however,  contains  a large  collection  of 
useful  geological  matter,  easily  accessible  and 
ready  of  reference.  “ The  general  reader,”  re- 
marks the  author,  “will  ordinarily  find  the  infor- 
mation he  requires  in  the  first  and  second  sentences 
of  a definition  under  each  alphabetical  head  : what 
follows  I is  addressed  more  especially  to  the  pro- 
fessional inquirer, — to  the  student,  luiner,  engi- 
neer, architect,  agriculturist,  and  others,  who  may 
have  occasion  to  deal  with  geological  facts,  and 
yet  who  might  not  be  inclined  to  turn  up  half  a 
dozen  volumes,  or  go  through  a course  of  geological 
readings,  for  an  explanation  of  the  term  in  ques- 
tion.” Such  a work  cannot  but  be  useful  to  our 
professional  and  other  readers. 

VARIORUM. 

“ XOT  a Strike,  but  a Feud  ! with  Suggestions 
for  its  immediate  Termination”  (Johnson,  GO,  St. 
Martin’s-lane),  is  a pamphlet  of  fifteen  pages, 
wherein  the  author,  as  he  says,  “ kicks  about  ” in 
every  direction.  He  maintains  that  the  present 
strike  “is  a Chartist  and  Socialist  manccuvre, 
not  to  elevate  the  workman,  but  to  create  a com- 
mercial crisis,  and  bring  down  the  employer  to  the 
level  of  the  employed.”  He  advises  the  masters, 
nevertheless,  to  treat  the  men  with  prompt  indul- 
gence: “Let  the  masters,”  he  says,  “with  true 
superiority  and  a magnanimity  they  can  well 
afford,  search  the  men  out,  and  tell  them  they  will 
trust  them ; that  they  must  henceforth  be  faithful 
to  one  another  ; that  they,  the  masters,  are  willing 
to  burn  the  Declaration,  which  has  now  served 
its  purpose,  aud  to  release  those  who  have  taken 
it,  and  thus  unite  in  again  securing  the  approba- 
tion and  confidence  of  the  public.  Trade  will  then 
flow  rapidly  back  into  its  old  channel ; and,  during 
the  coming  winter,  the  mistakes  of  the  past  will 
only  be  remembered  as  having  unhappily  createdan 
amount  of  misery  for  the  relief  of  which  society  will 
make  it  a duty  to  use  a diligent  and  willing  effort.” 

“The  Stereoscopic  Cabinet”  is  a monthly 

packet  of  three  pictures  for  the  Stereoscope, 
edited  and  published  by  Mr.  Lovell  Reeves.  The 
first  issue  consists  of  Group  of  Muses  from  the 
British  Museum,  the  Deck  of  the  Yacht  Mara- 
quita,  and  the  South  Porch  of  St.  Ouen,  Rouen, 
the  last  a very  delicate  aud  effective  photograph. 

The  Universal  Tevieic,  a well-conducted 

monthly,  has  a readable  article  headed  “ Public 
Well-Being.”  It  is  right  in  the  main,  but  deals 
with  errors  and  evils  too  gently. 


UTtsctUancit. 

Society  of  Arts.— The  first  meeting  will  be 
held  on  Wednesday  next,  the  16th. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers.— Tlio  first 
meeting  of  the  session  was  held  on  Tuesday  even- 
ing last,  Mr.  Locke,  M.P.  in  the  chair. 

Examinations  under  the  Building  Act. — 
The  Institute  of  British  Architects,  on  the  report 
of  their  Board  of  Examiners,  have  granted  certifi- 
cates of  competency  to  act  a.s  district  surveyors  to 
Mr.  R.  Richardson  and  Mr.  .Tosiah  Houle. 

Increasing  the  Strength  of  Metals. — Mr. 
W.  Haggett,  Sherborne,  proposes  to  roll,  press, 
or  cast  iron  with  undulated  surfaces.  The  corru- 
gations are  made  to  cross  each  other  at  right 
angles,  or  diagonally,  as  may  be  most  advan- 
tageous for  the  purpose  to  which  the  prepared 
article  is  to  be  applied. 

The  Princess’s  Theatre.' — Messrs.  Grieve  & 
Telbin  have  painted  and  built  one  new  scene  for 
Tlie  Master  Passion,  called  the  outlaw’s  strong- 
hold at  Segua.  It  represents  a ruined  fortress  on 
the  Adriatic.  The  perspective  of  the  arch  that 
spans  part  of  the  stage  is  doubtful;  but  it  is  a 
charmingly  bright  and  effective  scene.  A gipsy 
revel,  wliich  takes  place  there,  is  arranged  by  Mr. 
Oscar  Byrn  with  all  his  old  skill  and  inventive 
power.  Some  of  the  excellent  scenery  of  the 
Merchant  of  J enice,  and  the  banquet  scene  from 
Henry  Till,  arc  brought  into  requisition.  Tlie 
piece  itself  is  interesting,  and  Mr.  Ryder,  Miss 
Cailotta  Leclercq,  and  Mrs.  C.  Young  play  well  in 
it.  Mr.  Geo.  Jlelvillc,  the  new  actor,  is  less  effec- 
tive than  we  had  hoped  for. 


The  Durability  of  American-bihlt  Timber 
Ships. — Some  tables  have  been  issued  in  a ]irinted 
form,  prepared  by  Mr.  Donald  McKay,  of  Boston, 
U.S.,  ship-builder,  “for  the  purpose  of  proving,  by 
facts,  that  ships  built  with  carefully  selected 
American  timber,  viz.  ‘ live  oak,  white  oak,  pitch 
pine,’  Ac.  will  last  as  long  as  ships  built  with  the 
best  of  English  oak,  in  contradiction  to  the  views 
entertained  by  Lloyd’s  committee,  and  in  support 
of  the  favourable  opinions  entertained  by  British 
merchants  in  regard  to  the  efficiency  and  safety 
of  American  ships.”  The  tables,  it  appears,  have 
been  extracted  from  the  manuscript  of  a work  on 
the  theory  and  practice  of  naval  architecture,  by 
Mr.  McKay. 

Fatal  Accident  to  a Builder. — On  Saturday 
morning  last  an  accident  occurred  at  Hyde  Park- 
gate  Kensington-road,  by  which  Mr.  William 
Barnett,  a master  builder,  in  business  at  Ken- 
sington, was  killed  in  a frightful  manner.  The 
mansions  on  the  terrace  known  as  Hyde  Park-gate 
are  very  lofty  buildings.  Recently,  some  repairs 
have  been  going  on  at  Xo.  8,  under  the  care  of 
Mr.  William  Barnett  and  his  brother.  The  work 
was  near  completion,  and  the  deceased  gentleman 
went  on  the  parapet  on  Saturday  morning  for  the 
purpose  of  seeing  that  some  carv’cd  stone  work  in 
the  cornice  had  been  properly  carried  out,  and 
fell  to  the  ground,  a distance  of  above  80  feet, 
witli  a frightful  crash. 

Malicious  Attempt  to  Injure  Workmen. 
— Tlie  workmen  employed  by  Mi.  Robert  Wrigley, 
brickmaker,  Coldhurst,  Oldham,  were  about  to 
mould  some  clay  into  bricks,  when  one  of  them 
observed  something  shining  in  it.  An  examina- 
tion was  made,  and  it  was  discovered  that  a great 
quantity  of  broken  needles,  such  as  are  sometimes 
used  by  cabinet-makers  for  smoothing  down  their 
work,  had  been  mixed  among  the  clay,  which  had 
thus  been  rendered  useless.  The  men  dare  not 
attempt  to  use  clay  amongst  which  needles  have 
been  placed,  because  of  the  serious  injury  done  to 
their  hands  by  the  needles  in  such  cases,  which 
have  been  frequent  of  late  years.  Recently  the 
same  malicious  deed  was  done  at  Jlr,  Holt’s  brick- 
yard, Higginshaw,  and  two  men  ivere  hurt  in 
their  hands,  and  had  to  cease  work.  One  of  them 
has  been  off  work  nine  weeks,  and  it  is  doubtful 
whether  he  will  recover  the  use  of  his  hand. 
Doubtless  such  malicious  tricks  are  stimulating 
the  application  of  machinery  instead  of  hands  in 
such  circumstances. 

The  Unionist  Tactics  at  Sheffield;  At- 
tempt to  Blow'  up  a House. — Afresh  outrage, 
of  the  diabolical  kind  so  fre<iuent  about  Sheffield, 
lias  been  perpetrated  at  the  bouse  of  Mr.  .Joseph 
Wilson,  of  Headford-streetj  saw  manufacturer. 
Mr.  Wilson  and  his  family,  six  in  number,  were 
startled  by  a violent  explosion  while  the  inmates 
were  in  bed,  Mr,  Wilson  hastened  downstairs, 
and  in  the  cellar  found  the  fragments  of  a tin 
case,  which  had  evidently  contained  powder.  The 
can  had  been  capable  of  containing  from  one  to 
two  quarts,  and  a strong  cord  had  been  tied  round 
it,  probably  under  the  impression  that  the  stronger 
the  resistance  the  more  violent  would  be  the 
explosion.  The  explosion  tore  up  the  floors  of  two 
sitting-rooms,  smashing  the  niurble  mantelpieces 
in  each  room,  and  destroying  portions  of  the 
furniture.  It  also  blew  duwn  a partition  wall, 
and  forced  out  the  light  over  the  front  door. 
The  external  walls  were  considerably  damaged,  a 
large  crevice  being  made  in  one,  extending  from 
ground  to  roof.  Happily  none  of  the  inmates  were 
personally  injured.  Mr.  Wilson  has  refused  for  four- 
teen years  to  employ  union  men,  and  has  frequently 
been  held  up  to  opprobrium  in  placards.  Some 
few  weeks  ago  three  of  his  w'orkmen  joined  the 
union,  leaving  their  work  without  giving  him 
notice.  He  took  no  proceedings  against  them, 
but  employed  another  non-union  man  named 
Helliwell.  A few  days  afterwards  be  received  by 
post  a threatening  letter,  in  the  approved  Ribbon 
conspirators’  style,  and  appropriately  signed 
“Tantia  Tope;”  and  within  a week  after  a 
quantity  of  powder  was  placed  under  Helliwell’s 
glazier,  and,  exploding,  seriously  injured  him. 
Helliwell  bad  just  resumed  work,  and  the  present 
outrage  is  evidently  a further  attempt  to  enforce 
compliance  with  union  regulations.  The  unionists 
at  Sheffield  have  for  years  tried  to  overrule  their 
non-unionist  fellow- workmen  and  tlieir  masters, 
and  the  infernal  tactics  of  late  years  persisted 
in  would  appear  to  be  the  legitimate  fruits  of 
long-continued  impunity  in  tyrannical  miscon- 
, duct  which  is  leading  to  the  utter  ruin  of 
Sheffield  as  a manufacturing  centre.  It  is  full 
time  the  Legislature  were  taking  cognizance  of 
the  doings  of  such  unions.  They  have  had  quite 
“rope  enough”  to  reveal  the  devilry  to  which 
they  tend. 


Thames  Tunnel. — In  the  week  ending  5th 
November,  18,441  passengers  passed  through,  and 
paid  76/.  16s.  9d. 

Chester. — The  mayor’s  drinking-fountain  is 
commenced.  The  fountain  will  be  12  feet  in  base 
and  18  feet  in  height. 

The  Livertool  and  Birkenhead  Docks. — 
In  a discussion  which  took  place  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Mersey  Dock  Board  last  week,  Mr.  Bushell, 
one  of  the  members,  stated  that  the  docks  at 
Liverpool  now  comprised  240  acres  of  water  area, 
and  15  miles  of  lineal  quay  space.  The  docks  at 
Birkenhead,  when  completed,  would  furnisli  a 
w.ater  area  of  170  acres,  and  a lineal  quay  space 
of  nine  miles,  at  a cost  of  3,000,000/.  The  Liver- 
pool docks  represent  an  amount  of  about  7,000,000/. 

I The  Mersey  adopted  the  report  of  the  works’ 

' committee  on  the  subject  of  improving  the  ap- 
proaches to  the  landing  stages  at  Woodside  and 
Liverpool,  with  the  view  of  carrying  out  increased 
facilities  for  the  transit  of  goods  and  passengers 
across  the  river.  The  scheme  involves  an  expendi- 
ture of  58,000/, 

The  Stephenson  Monument. — On  Saturday 
morning,  says  last  week’s  Gateshead  Observer, 
a meeting  of  the  Stephenson  Memorial  Committee 
took  place  in  the  board-room,  central  station, 

I Newcastle,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  whether, 

I in  consequence  of  the  death  of  Sir.  Robert 
I Stephenson,  it  was  advisable  to  make  any  change 
I in  the  monument  proposed  to  be  erected  to  the 
memory  of  Mr.  George  Stephenson,  so  as  to  com- 
bine a monument  to  both  father  and  son.  It  was 
resolved,  that  the  statue  of  Mr.  George  Stephenson, 
designed  by  Mr.  Lough,  to  be  placed  at  the  junc- 
tion of  Neville  and  Westgate  streets,  be  pro- 
ceeded with,  and  that  the  subject  of  anothei* 
monument  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Robert  Ste- 
phenson be  brought  before  a public  meeting  of 
inhabitants  of  the  town  and  neighbourhood.  The 
committee,  it  is  understood,  unanimously  felt  pre- 
cluded from  reopening  the  question  of  the  father’s 
memorial.  We  regret  the  decision,  says  the 
Observer,  and  can  now  only  hope  that  the 
memorial  of  the  son  will  be  thrown  open  to 
public  competition. 

Fatal  Explosion  of  G.as. — At  the  Surrey 
Consumers’  Gas  Works  two  men  have  been  so 
severedy  injured,  that  one  of  them  has  since  died, 
by  an  explosion,  caused  by  a defective  metre, 
which  destroyed  the  “governor’s  room,”  and 
much  injui-ed  the  carpenters’  shop  and  smithy. 
At  the  coroner’s  inqviost,  at  Guy’s  Hospital,  Mr. 
Croll,  the  lessee  of  the  works,  said  the  metre  was. 
the  same  as  used  at  all  other  stations:  one  of  the 
same  description  was  fitted  up  in  1813  at  the 
Chartered  Gas  Works,  and  was  now  as  perfect  as 
ever.  His  impression  was  that  the  metre  had 
been  suddenly  agitated,  and  the  iron  plates  giving 
way  had  allowed  the  gas  to  escape,  which  entered 
the  blacksmiths’  shop,  and  having  accumulated 
became  ignited,  and  caused  the  explosion.  It  was 
in  contemplation  to  have  extra  open  ventilators 
so  as  to  allow  the  escape  of  gas  to  mingle  in  the 
open  air,  and  thereby  prevent  the  possibility  of  a 
similar  accident.  The  jnry  returned  a verdict  of 
“Accidental  death.” 

Building  Land  in  East  London. — The  erec- 
tion of  houses  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Victoria- 
park  has  been  on  the  increase ; and,  within  the 
last  seven  years,  the  fields  situated  between  the  Old 
Ford-road  and  the  line  of  the  Eastern  Counties 
railway  have  been  covered.  One  of  the  most 
successful  estates  acquired  for  the  Conservative 
Land  Society  was  the  one  in  the  Old  Ford-road, 
on  which  whole  streets,  shops,  and  a chapel,  have 
sprung  up  within  a short  period.  The  committee 
have  secured  for  the  society  a piece  of  land  front- 
ing the  Old  Ford  Roman-road,  adjoining  the 
former  property.  The  new  estate,  designated  the 
Roman-road,  is  bounded  by  Tredegar-road,  Car- 
digan-street, and  Park-road,  and  is  therefore  close 
to  the  stations  on  the  North  London  and  Eastern 
Counties  i-ailways- 

Pohtman  Chapel  Schools. — The  schools  in 
East-street,  Manchester-square,  having  become 
dilapidated  and  inadequate  to  the  demands  of  the 
locality,  additional  space  has  been  acquired  by  the 
purchase  of  some  bouses  in  the  rear  in  York-court, 
and  it  has  been  determined  to  build  a new  school- 
house,  which  will  accommodate  500  boys,  girls, 
aud  infants,  arranged  with  class-rooms,  exercising- 
courb,  and  all  the  necessary  appurtenances  required 
by  modern  improvements.  There  are  also  two 
dwelling-houses,  for  the  master  and  mistress.  The 
foundation-stone  was  laid  on  Wednesday,  2nd  inst. 

; by  Sir  Thomas  Fowel  Buxton,  assisted  by  Robert 
Hanbury,  Esq.  M.P.  chairman  of  the  building 
committee.  The  architect  of  the  new  buildings  is 
Mr.  Christojilier  Eales,  of  Welbeck-street. 
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Guide-Booh  and  Maps. 


N liis  preface,  -written 
“ in  the  dcsobUgcante,'’  the 
author  of  A Sentimental 
•Tourney, &c.  classifies  “the 
whole  circle  of  travellers  ” 
under  ten  or  eleven  heads, 
— as  Idle  Travellers,  Sple- 
netic Travellers,  Felonious 
Travellers,  Vain  Travellers, 
Simple  Travellers,  Senti- 
mental Travellers,  and 
others.  Amongst  thenum- 


ago,  we  spoke  of  the  means  by  which  these 
objects  might  be  fostered,  to  the  national  gain, 
tlirougli  amendment  in  details  of  the  manage- 
ment of  some  of  the  railways.  The  hotel-system 
of  this  country,  though  repeatedly  animad- 
verted upon,  is  yet  in  a greater  degree  open  to 
improvement — -with  a view  to  comfort,  and 
economy  of  money  and  time ; and  railway 
companies  should  interest  themselves  in  that 
improvement  (which  could  not  but  result  in 
increased  traffic  and  larger  dividends),  more 
than  they  do  even  in  the  case  of  those  hotels 
and  refreshment-rooms  which  may  have  been 
projected  by  them,  and  are  to  a certain  extent 
under  their  control.  There  are,  however, 
other  facilities  and  aids  which  the  Inquisitive 
Traveller  requires  in  his  own  country  ; and  of 
these,  the  chief  are  good  maps  and  guide-books. 

The  improvement  which  has  taken  place  in 
some  of  these,  of  late  years,  is  so  obvious, 
that  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  allude  to  the  fact. 
Without  mention  specially  of  those  of  one 
particular  publisher,  it  may  be  said  that  to 
is  largely  due  that  better 


her  he  includes  Inquisitive 

Travellers.  The  travellers  ■ good  guide-books,  ..  

of  all  the  classe.s,  in  the  1 knowledge  of  the  Continent  -u'hich  now  pre- 
past season,  numbered  [ vails,  and  of  -which  the  benefit  to  our  own  art 
more  by  hundreds  of  thou- J has  been  in  some  degree  manifested,  and  will 
sands,  than  those  there  | assuredly  become  greater,  and  proximately,  in 
.7  1 results.  Maps  scarcely  have  been  improved  and 

cheapened  to  the  extent  which  is  necessary ; and 
the  number  is  exceedingly  small,  of  those  which 
avail  themselves  of  the  facilities  open  to  maps, 
for  depicting  tlie  circumstances  of  physical 
geography  ; the  sites  of  objects  of  antiquarian 
interest ; the  statistics  of  education,  crime,  and 
the  like  ; or  even  the  levels,  the  soil,  and  the 
geology  of  a country.  There  is  hardly  any  sort 
of  information  respecting  a country,  that  is  not 
to  be  conveyed,  and  conveyed  best,  by  maps  ; 
and  the  form  of  maps  of  -which  there  are  some, 
with  those  of  the  more  common  kind,  in  John- 
ston’s “ Physical  Atlas,”  and  the  journal  edited 
by  Dr.  A.  Petennanu,  should  be  generally 
obtainableas  regards  separate  countries  abroad, 
and  sejiarate  counties  and  localities  resorted  to 


tinent  sealed,  or  before  the  development  of 
raiboad.s. 


were  prior  to  develope- 
ment  of  the  existing  sys- 
tem ; for,  it  is  the  pecu- 
liarity of  railways,  that  in 
addition  to  their  advan- 
tages of  saving  time  and 
money,  they  can  take  an  ap- 
parently unlimitednumber 
of  passengers  ; and  checks 
interposed  on  journeying 
for  amusement  or  health, 
instruction,  or  whatever  object  of  those  re- 
ferred to,  are  greatly  different  in  the  main  to 
those  of  a hundred  years  ago.  Sterne,  how- 
ever, this  season,  not  of  choice  but  necessity, 
might  have  had  to  write  his  preface  in  a car- 
riage, and  even  pass  the  night  in  one  at  a rail- 
way terminus,  as  the  substitute  for  a bed. 
The  Inquisitive  Traveller,  too,  is  not  a rare 
article  ; and  the  British  Isles,  and  more  so 
than  ever,  during  one  or  two  seasons  last,  have 
been  found  to  ofter  for  the  said  specimen  of 
a genus,  more  than  the  objects  to  which  his 
attention  was  directed  by  Sterne.  “ Know- 
ledge and  improvements,”  says  tlie  author  of 
A_  Sentimental  Journey,  “are  to  be  got  by 
sailing  and  posting  for  that  purpose  and 
whilst  we  should  be  far  from  saying  with  him, 
that  a man  would  act  unsehj,  could  he  be  con- 
tented to  live  “ without  foreign  knowledge,  or 
foreign  improvements,”  there  is  truly  much 
that  the  Inquisitive  Traveller  may  see  “dry 
shod,  at  home.”  “For,”  says  Sterne,  in  apas.sage 
alluding  to  this  country  (though  the  applica- 
tion is  sometimes  misunderstood^  and  the  force 
of  it  increases  every  day, — “there  is  no  nation 
under  heaven  abounding  with  more  variety  of 
learning — where  the  sciences  may  be  more 
fitly  wooed,  or  more  surely  -w’on,  than  here — 
where  art  is  encouraged,  and  will  so  soon  rise 
high — where  Nature  (take  her  altogether),  has 
so  little  to  answer  for — and  to  close  all,  where 
there  is  more  wit  and  variety  of  character  to 
feed  the  mind  with.  Where,  then,  my  dear 

countrymen,  are  you  going " 

The  Inquisitive  Traveller,  as  we  take  him,  is 
a man  of  mark  under  the  present  phase  of  our 
social  condition  and  our  educational  advance- 
ment. _ Varied  may  bo  the  objects  calling  him 
from  his  home, — nature  and  art ; the  wmihs  of 
the  past  time,  and  the  present ; the  structure  of 
the  earth  ; the  varieties  of  the  human  family, 
and  their  industrial  ijursuits  ; and  the  whole 
domain  of  animal  and  vegetable  life,  arc  in- 
cluded in  the  fields  which  induce  him  to  travel, 
and  to  exercise  the  sense  which  is  the  avenue  of 
the  great  bulk  of  human  knowledge,  and  the 
agency  for  the  attainment  of  progress  and 
power.  The  architect  and  the  painter  ; the 
antiquary  and  the  searcher  of  history  ; the 
geologist,  and  the  botanist— the  mere  picker-up 
of  “the  wonders  of  the  seashore  the  observer 
of  facts  in  any  department  of  mechanical  or 
scientific  invention  and  application  ; all  belong 
to  the  order  of  Inquisitive  Travellers,  and  of 
men  who  have  each  an  object  which  it  is  im- 
portant to  encourage  and  facilitate.  Not  long 


The  extension  of  Loudon  is  gradually  shroud- 
ing, at  least  in  most  of  the  suburban  districts, 
the  places  of  interest  wliich  were  to  be  found 
within  the  recollection  of  persons  living. 
Whether  the  objects  are  remaining  or  not,  the 
sites  are  hardly  to  be  identified  ; though  many 
a rood  of  ground  has  its  remnant  of  antiquity, 
its  story,  or  its  reason  of  interest.  Would  it 
not  be  possible  to  arrange  a map  which  should 
exhibit  these  sites,  and  preserve  for  the  environs 
of  London  -what  certain  excellent  guide-books 
have  attempted  in  their  way  to  preserve  for  the 
older  parts  of  the  metropolis  ? 

Let  us,  however,  leave  this  statement  of 
wants,  as  regards  maps  separately,  and  direct 
attention  to  those  generally  which  should  be 
supplied  by  guide-books.  We  have  had  many 
opportunities  of  seeing  that  there  are  still  de- 
fects and  very  serious  short-comings  in  some  of 
these  works.  Guide-books  to  principal  towns, 
indeed  there  are  now,  vastly  superior  to  those 
which  there  were  thirty  or  forty  years  since. 
Such  handbooks  as  are  in  reach  of  the  visitor  to 
Manchester,  Chester,  Oxford,  and  several  other 
places,  justify  us  in  speaking  of  the  contrast. 
Doubtless  some  of  the  number  may  be  made  of 
gi’eater  utility  for  primary  olijects,  and  more 
serviceable  for  after-reference.  The  guide-books 
for  less  important  places,  and  many  which  are 
published  nominally  at  a low  price,  are  bad 
as  ever.  They  are  usually  characterized  by 
needlessly  large  type  and  wide  margins  ; by  a 
number  of  advertisements,  which  add  to  the 
thickness  and  the  weight ; a paper  cover,  which 
does  not  add  to  the  convenience ; execrable 
wood-cuts,  but  no  map ; and  pages  detailing 
the  editor’s  or  author’s  individual  impressions, 
or  telling  the  weary  traveller-reader  how  to 
admire.  Rhymes,  frequently  the  compiler’s 
own,  are  interspersed  ; and  moral  reflections  are 
very  general.  We  may  mention,  to  illustrate 
our  case  as  to  the  want  which  still  exists,  and 
as  specimens  of  the  happily  decaying  guide- 


at  home.  For  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  the  j book  literature  which  we  have  mentioned,  two 
sheets  of  the  Ordnance  Majis  are  to  be  taken  ' publications  on  Holyhead,  and  a similar  attempt 
only  as  an  instalment ; though  for  Ireland,  at ' as  to  the  Britannia  Bridge  by  the  same  author, 
least,  the  information  they  give  comprises  much  i The  two  first  alluded  to,  it  may  be  allowed,  name 
of  that  of  which  the  character  has  just  been  the  objects  of  interest  which  there  are  about 
specified.  In  England,  however,  many  of  the  Holyhead  ; but  as  there  is  not  the  first  essen- 
aheets_are_  quite  out  of  date  : the  information  tial— a map ; and  as  the  roads  in  the  neighbour- 
they  give  is  limited  almost  to  mere  topography  ; hood  are  most  circuitou.s,  and  the  description 
and  to  that  extent  is  often  inaccurate  ; and  we  , of  any  route  i*s  not  clear,  the  guide-book  is 
have  found  it  especially  so  as  to  the  environs  ^ ivauting  in  what  would  alone  justify  publica- 
of  London.  In  the  principal  sheet  for  Surrey, ' tion.  Any  sale  on  the  spot,  of  the  pacres  on  the 
now  before  us,  all  the  railways  open  at  the  Britannia  Bridge,  would  seem  to  testffy  only  to 
time  it  was  purchased,  do  not  appear  to  be  tlie  inaptitude  of  some  publishers  to  meet 
marked  ; large  accumulations  of  houses,  of  demand  in  this  class  of  cheap  literature, 
course,  are  not  shown  ; and  the  engraving  is  so  ' Whilst  giving  attention  to  matters  con- 
defective,  that  the  course  of  the  Wandle  about  nected  with  architecture  throughout  the  coun- 
Merton  cannot  be  distinctly  traced.  Some  of  try,  we  have  had  opportunity  for  jiKlmncf  of 
the  defects  and  omissions  should  never  have  the  general  requirements  in  guide-books  *and 
been  allowed  to  exist ; others  should  be  recti-  the  still  existing  deficiencies  ; and  we  therefore 
fied  on  a plate  as  circumstances  arise.  We  proceed  to  say  what  we  believe  are  those  require- 
are  far  from  desiring  to  find  fault  with  the  pre- , ments  which  a guide-book,  for  its  objects,  should 
sent  _ management  of  the  Ordnance  Survey  meet.  We  have  already  spoken  of  the  matter 
considering  that  this  is  to  be  credited  for  many  I of  the  map,  or  maps,  and  shall  come  to  it  afiain 
applied  improvements  to  the  maps,  and  greater  immediately.  ° 


energy,  and  that  the  long  continuance  of  the 
work  and  the  changes  of  system  arc  due  in 
great  degree  to  the  Legislature.  We  Avould 
merely  advert  to  the  fact  that  this  country  is 
not  far  advanced  in  comparison  with  many 
foreign  states,  in  the  work  of  picturing  and 
publishing  the  features  of  its  surface  ; albeit, 
the  progress  compatible  with  the  preliminary 
survey,  has  been  made  with  that  of  the  geology. 
What  is  needed  for  the  purposes  we  have  had 
in  view,  is  indication  cf  the  sites  of  all  objects 
of  interest — on  the  principle  of  the  Irish  maps  ; 
jiiid  of  course  for  the  other  or  topographical 
features,  invariably  accuracy  and  completeness. 
The  latter  requisites  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
Legislature  to  provide  for,— taking  the  prin- 
ciple as  accepted  which  led  to  the  Ordnance 
Survey : the  former,  it  is  important  edu- 
cationally, and  to  progress  otherwise,  should, , 
by  one  agency  or  another,  be  put  within  reach 
of  all  classes.  “Home-keeping  youth”  may 
have  “ ever  homely  wits  but  the  wits  of  one 
are  nought,  who  knows  not  even  his  own 
island.  It  is  as  great  a misfortune  to  know 
07i!g  that,  as  it  was,  compared  -with  the  pre- 
sent time,  to  our  fathers  to  exist  with  the  Con- 


Now,  the  greater  number  of  travellers, — 
Inquisitive  Travellers,  certainly, — require  a 
“ guide-book  ” to  indicate  to  them  what  there 
is  of  interest  to  be  seen  within  their  range 
of  travel,  and  for  ready  reference  as  to  dis- 
tances, inns,  charges  of  conveyance  beyond 
railways,  and  similar  matter,  and  for  little 
more.  It  is  difficult  to  satisfy  the  Idle, 
or  the  Simple,  or  even  the  Sentimental 
Traveller,  or  lastly,  even  every  variety  which 
there  is  of  Inquisitive  Travellers.  Long 
stories,  and  excerpts  from  histories,  con- 
sidering space,  we  ourselves  would  rather 
dispense  with  in  a real  hand-book,  and  be 
referred  to  the  authorities,  which  might  be 
looked  to  on  the  arrival  home.  Were  the 
hotel-system  devised  for  the  convenience  of  the 
traveller,  indeed,  there  would  be  no  excuse  for 
burthening  him  with  the  printed  matter  from 
county  histories  and  guides  of  the  like 
calibre  ; for,  these  last  would  be  met  with,  as 
regularly  as  the  “Directory,”  in  every  public 
room. 

_ Adopting  whatever  mechanism  of  com- 
pilation might  seem  best,  we  should  have 
arrived  at  the  principle  that  the  first  essential 
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for  the  guide-book,  after  accuracy  and  ful- 
ness, is  portability.  A guide-book  should  be, 
in  fact,  what  is  generally  intended  by  its 
publication,  a vohune  “ suitable  for  the 
pocket,”  or  for  the  knap.'^ack.  To  this  end  all 
“feeble  expletives  ” should  be  rigidly  eschewed, 
even  to  the  loss  of  fine-writing ; and  the 
matter  should  be  as  much  as  possible  tabu- 
lated. The  buildings  of  a town  should  be 
classified  in  lists,  under  the  heads  of  their  re- 
spective uses ; and  the  dates  and  architects’ 
names  should  bo  filled  in  in  columns,  rather 
than  left  to  be  puzzled  out  of  several  lines  of 
type.  For  instruction,  there  is  nothing  like 
the  tabular  form  of  printed  matter — from  the 
comparison  which  may  be  made  of  details  in 
the  so-]nctured  facts.  Descriptive  matter  of 
the  ordinary'  kind  should  be  divided  into  sec- 
tions, headed  each  with  the  name  of  the  place  ; 
and  with,  besides  the  names  of  inns,  a state- 
ment of  the  distances  from  each  adjacent 
place.  The  object  is  to  save  the  time  of 
the  traveller,  refeiring,  and  learning  by  his 
travel,  — • as  well  as  to  increase  his  loco- 
motive power  in  every  way.  The  type  and 
paper  sliould  be  of  the  best  kind  ; so  that  the 
former  may  be  of  small  size,  and  the  latter  as 
tliiu  as  jjossible  ; and  the  binding  or  cover 
should  be  thin  and  limp,  but  durable.  These 
conditions  accepted,  would  throw  out  of  the 
market  many  guide-books,  such  as  are  all  that 
are  to  be  procured  in  many  cases.  They  might 
not  supersede  the  more  recent  works  ; because 
those,  sucli  as  the  guide-books  of  Murray,  do 
not  fail  to  recognize  some  of  these  essen- 
tials, and  have  many  independent  features  of 
value.  Murray’s  haud-books,  however,  go  to 
the  veiy  limit  of  their  designation,  and  in 
some  instances  beyond  it  ; — though  any  of  the 
number  would  be  valuable  as  a concise  work  of 
reference  before  or  after  a journey.  A plan  of 
dividing  tlie  same  quantity  of  paper  and  type 
into  a greater  number  of  volumes,  with  a 
general  introduction  to  each  set,  niiglit,  we 
think,  bo  better,  and  would  certainly  be 
reli,shed  more  by  those  who  travel  with  knap- 
sack. Our  main  i)oint,  however,  is  that  the 
bulk  might  be  still  further  reduced,  were 
the  full  advantage  taken  of  maps.  There 
should,  as  we  have  said,  be  not  one  map,  but 
several,  that  is  to  say,  sufficient  to  depict  .the 
pliy.sical  geography  and  geology,  the  sites  of 
places  or  works  interesting  to  each  kind  of 
Inrpusibive  Traveller,  and  other  features  be- 
sides the  topography.  These  maps,  at  least 
those  which  require  to  have  many  names  of 
places  in  them,  should  be  engraved  in  a 
manner  far  superior  to  that  of  the  Ordnance 
maps.  They  should  be  on  scales  suited  to  the 
size  of  the  volume  (whether  or  not  the  use  of 
magnifying-glass  might  be  required) ; because 
there  is  no  greater  incoureuience  in  using  a map 
than,  ill  the  open  ah,  from  its  being  blown  about 
by  the  wind.  Maps  on  cloth,  as  first  introduced 
by  Murray,  are  said  not  to  answer  in  use.  Wc 
should  contemplate  a scries  of  majw  in  the 
guide-book,  almost  on  the  principle  of  a small 
atlas,  with  a general  or  key-map  first  of  the 
series.  In  a skeK'ton  map,  devoted  to  the  indica- 
tion of  sites  of  antiquities  and  other  objects, 
we  would  adopt  distiiiguisliing  marks  as  for 
each  description  of  building  or  ruin.  Ordi- 
nary maps  can  find  little  space  for  such  desig- 
nating marks  ; the  indication  for  towns  return- 
ing members  to  Parliament,  even,  seems  to  have 
been  lately  disused.  A very  semceable  archieo- 
logical  map  of  Yorkshire,  if  we  remember 
rightly,  was  issued  some  years  ago  by  one  of 
the  Societies  ; and  the  same  sort  of  information, 
similarly  conveyed,  is  what  is  wanted  in  guide- 
books. 

The  primary  formation,  so  to  speak,  of  a 
guide-book  to  a district,  however,  should  be  the 
geology,  including  the  levels.  A geological 
map  of  the  conimou  kind,  and  a contour  map 
might  bi-  placed  on  pages  oppo.site  toone  another. 
The  geology  is  the  key  to  evei-y  feature  of  a 
district  where  the  natural  element  prevails. 
It  is  therefore  surprising  that  the  first  essential 
of  a guide-book,  a geological  map,  should  be 
hardly  ever  found. 

lu  these  and  other  i)articulars,  take  the 
case  of  Black’s  Guide  to  North  Wales.  In 
many  respects  the  work  i.s  excellent.  Routes 
by  railway  or  road,  set  forth  in  the  tabular 


form,  with  the  names  of  places  to  the  left 
and  right  of  the  road,  form  an  instance 
of  the  best  principle  for  such  a book  as 
one  that  is  to  give  much  information  and  be 
portable.  The  woodcuts,  also,  are  better 
thau  are  generally  to  be  found.  The  geolo- 
gical character  of  the  country  is  not  ignored  ; 
but  there  is  no  geological  map  ; and  we  have 
found  the  topographical  maps  incomplete 
and  inaccurate  in  a degree  which  is  discredit- 
able to  any  such  work.  By  way  of  evidence, 
we  may  say  that  there  is  no  indication  of  the 
name  Moelfre,  in  Anglesea,  referred  to  in  the 
account  of  the  wreck  of  the  Royal  Cliarter ; and 
Bethesda,  the  town  at  the  slate  quarries  near 
Bangor,  a place  of  great  importance  in  that  dis- 
trict, is  not  marked.  Amongst  other  omissions 
in  the  same  volume,  is  that  of  preliminary  infor- 
mation, so  much  needed,  as  to  meaning  of  a 
dozen  or  two  of  the  com7non  W elsh  phrases,  some- 
times occurring  in  names  of  places  ; and  this 
leads  us  to  say  that  every  guide-book  should, 
as  far  as  the  undei'stauding  of  names  of  places 
requires,  contain  alilcelistof  derivations  of  the 
British,  Latin,  Saxon,  Danish,  or  whatever  other 
languages.  We  are  aware  tliat  such  a list  is 
given  in  Black’s  more  bulky  volume,  wliich 
includes  South  Wales. 

It  might  seem  unnecessary  to  recommend 
that  -a  guide-book  for  use  and  reference, 
should  have  either  the  alphabetical  arrange- 
ment or  a good  index.  But  there  are  many 
such  books  with  neither.  As,  however,  we 
have  set  forth  what  we  conceive  to  be  the 
principle  for  works  of  the  class  in  question,  we 
need  not  enter  into  more  details,  unless  to 
suggest  that  every  old  Italian  edifice  should 
not  be  attributed  to  Inigo  Jones,  there  having 
been  “ brave  men  ” after  him,  if  not  before. 

As  the  number  increases  of  Inquisitive 
Travellers,  self-educators,  and  students  from  the 
works  of  nature  and  of  art,  there  M’ill  be  need 
for  greater  contrivance,  and  the  labour  of  a 
higher  order  of  talent,  than  has  been  hitherto 
generally  enlisted  by  publishers,  into  guide- 
book literature  ; and  we  should  be  glad  to  find 
that  our  suggestions,  from  experience  of  defi- 
ciencies, have  been  uff'ered  in  time  for  the  next 
season,  or  next  adventure  in  publication.  The 
great  wants  are  portability  ; informatiou  tabu- 
lated ; and  maps  of  several  kind.s,  accurate  and 
well  engraved. 


THE  TRUE  POINT  FOR  THE  CLASSICISTS 
AXI)  THE  GOTHICISTS. 

When  a magazine  article  is  reprinted  and  cir- 
culated in  sepanate  form,  it  acquires  importance 
obviously  beyond  that  which  it  had  in  its  original 
medium  of  publication,  and  the  more  so  when 
that  medium  is  an  organ  of  long  standing  and 
great  respectability.  We  therefore  oft'or  no  fur- 
ther reasons  for  noticing  a reprint  from  the 
Genileman’s  Magazine,  of  an  article  headed  “ Lord 
Palmerston  and  the  Designs  for  the  Foreign 
Office ; or.  Classical  versus  Gothic,”  wherein 
certain  errors  of  statement  are  made,  and  con- 
clusions similar  to  some  of  diflerent  authorship 
are  drawn,  which,  if  liiially  accepted,  would  operate 
disadvautageously  for  the  progress  of  architecture 
that  all  who  concern  themselves  with  the  ques- 
tion of  style,  wo  doubt  not,  seek  to  bring  about. 
For,  the  right  perception  of  points  that  we  here 
allude  to,  has  importance  beyond  the  question 
of  any  style  debated  of,  for  the  new  Foreign 
Office:  it  is  important,  whichever  way  our  readers 
may  be  predisposed  on  that  question ; and  we 
can  therefore  inculcate  it,  without  here  giving 
any  opinion  as  to  the  value  contrastcdly,  for  im- 
mediate needs,  of  style  Classic,  or  style  Gothic. 
The  object  of  the  writer  in  the  Oentleman’s 
Magazine  is  to  show  the  superiority  of  the  Gothic 
as  compared  with  the  Greek  and  Roman,  and  the 
Byzantine  styles,  as  well  as  with,  and  more  espe- 
cially, the  Renaissance  and  the  Later  Classical 
Italian  styles,  and  of  the  English  Gothic,  as  com- 
pared with  the  Gothic  of  Italy.  The  former 
question,  we  have  said,  we  need  not  touch ; and 
upon  the  latter,  wc  long  since  expressed  mucli  the 
same  view  as  the  writer  of  the  article;  and  there- 
fore it  is  not  these  views  separately,  that  we 
refer  to,  as  those  calculated  to  produce  the 
injurious  results.  Neither  will  wc  altogether 
complain  of  a preliminary  assertion,  that  “the 
architects,  as  a body,  are  generally  more 
ignorant  of  the  history  of  their  own  art  than 
the  generality  of  educated  persons  in  other  pro- 
fessions,” having  ourselves  felt  the  necessity  of 


recommending  the  greater  study  of  such  history, 
and  still  believing  that  this  is  one  of  the  fields  in 
architectural  education,  needing  attention  at  the 
present  juncture,  calculated  to  aid  the  removal  of 
the  narrow-mindedness  which  distinguishes  the 
present  contest,  and  also,  as  we  apprehend,  enters 
into  arguments  such  as  that  in  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine. 

The  source  of  misconception  in  the  main  tone 
of  what  w’e  refer  to,  lies  somewhere  in  an 
error  as  to  the  nature  and  means  of  architec- 
tural ai’t.  The  language  of  those  who  have  com- 
menced their  observation  of  architecture  in  the 
field  of  archmology,  reads  invariably  as  recog- 
nizing that  architecture  should  be  imitative,  and 
not  so  far  creative  as  is  involved  in  the  time 
idea  of  art.  Such  wTiters,  therefore,  confine 
themselves  to  the  discussion  of  respective  merits 
in  old  styles,  as  though  that  were  the  sole 
question,  or  as  though  the  real  question  were 
not  the  value  of  the  materials  for  what  is  to  be 
learned  from  these  in  the  aggregate,  and  for 
the  production  of  new  art  in  the  future. 

On  the  other  hand  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that 
there  has  been  a tendency  on  the  part  of  architects 
of  late,  often  remarked  upon  by  us,  to  value 
mere  novelty,  which  has  found  expression  in 
adaptations  from  Italian  Gothic  of  questionable 
value,  and  in  exaggerated  e.vternal  colour — adap- 
tations too  that  have  not  really  the  novelty  pre- 
tended, and  therefore  are  not  much  nearer  allied 
to  true  architectural  art  than  the  more  familiar 
imitative  work  w’hich  preceded.  The  true  course 
for  living  and  progressive  art,  of  architecture 
or  any  other,  is  not  entirely  to  be  expounded 
through  words;  but  that  which  is  not  the  course, 
may  be;  and  the  true  course  is  neither  on  the  one 
hand,  through  the  imitation  fostered  by  the 
current  language  of  antiquaries  and  amiiteuis, 
nor  on  the  other  through  the  effort  (which  must 
he  futile,  and  is  inconsistent  with  progress  and 
never  did  result  in  art  in  any  of  its  forms),  to 
produce  that  which  is  wholly  unlike  what  has 
been  seen  before.  Whatever  there  is  of  value 
in  association  is  worth  the  effort  to  preserve, 
but  this  association  is  insufficient  itself;  just  as 
is  insufficient  that  which  is  only  new.  The  de- 
fects in  Mr.  Scott’s  design  for  the  Foreign  Office, 
as  Gothic,  are  not  the  result,  as  the  writer  in 
the  Magazine  argues,  of  looking  at  buildings 
totally  unsuited  for  England,  bad  imitations  of 
the  northern  Gothic;  of  falling  under  the  in- 
fiuence  of  “ Ruskinism,”  and  departing  “ from 
his  own  manly,  vigorous  style of  not  prefer- 
ring as  authorities  the  examples  of  the  English 
provinces  of  France:  rather  on  the  contrary,  the 
observation  of  the  Italian  Gothic,  taking  the  latter 
as  bad  for  copyism,  was  right  in  principle,  and 
should  have  been  not  the  less  likely  to  result 
in  good  art,  because  of  the  defects  of  the  ex- 
amples : the  design  fails  to  satisfy  chiefly  through 
the  anxiety  which  its  author,  it  is  evident,  had 
to  show  that  the  Gothic  was  capable  of  the 
greatest  variety  of  expression,  and  through  which 
he  fell  into  the  error,  so  far  as  it  exists,  of  substi- 
tuting variety  of  featmes  in  one  work,  for 
that  general  harmony  and  unity  of  expression 
which  all  architectm'e  requires.  The  letter  of 
Mr.  Parker,  referred  to  by  the  writer  in  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine,  was,  it  seems  to  us,  right 
I in  the  protest  “ against  the  introduction  of 
I foreign  features,”  so  far  as  these  would  be  dis- 
I coverable  as  foreign ; bub  was  wrong  in  terms  “ in 
I proposing  to  include  the  English  provinces  of 
j France  iis  authorities  for  our  national  style,” — 
[ so  “ enlarging  the  boundary  for  study  to  the 
j utmost  limits  consistent  with  historical  facts,” 
'albeit,  “the  Gothic  of  Aquitaine  is  Gothic  in 
! principle  and  construction,”  while  “the  Gothic 
j of  Italy  is  not — because  it  is  not  authorities  in 
[ the  sense  hitherto  understood,  that  creative,  not 
imitative,  art,  needs, — not  models  for  transcription, 
but  “ models  ” as  lessons,  or  for  that  sort  of  deri- 
vative result  in  which  any  source,  antiquated  or 
foreign,  does  not  suggest  itself,  but  the  expression 
is  prominently  that  of  present  time,  and  active  or 
breathing  art.  So  far  then  from  being  bound  to 
England  and  Aquitaine,  Gothic  architects,  or 
any  others,  will  only  achieve  important  results 
when  they  cease  to  be  narrowed  in  study  to 
a soil,  or  a single  field  of  style;  and  whether, 
in  the  future  of  architecture,  there  be  a style 
Gothic,  or  one  Classic,  there  will  not  be  one 
characterized  by  the  essential,  art,  unless  the  one, 
the  “Gothic”  in  the  alternative,  be  partly  the 
result  of  study  of  the  Italian  architecture,  both 
Gothic  and  Renaissance,  as  well  as  the  other 
styles;  and  the  other  the  “Italian,”  in  the  oppo- 
site case,  be  developed  partly  with  applications 
from  the  Jlcdiicval  Gothic  and  Byzantine,  such  as 
have  already  contributed  greatly  to  the  result  in 
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many  recent  so-called  Italian  works.  Whilst 
therefore  we  deprecate  with  the  writer,  prejndicCj 
which  he  says  is  fashionable,  “against  the  bold, 
manly,  English  styles,"  we  equally  deprecate  the 
restriction  under  which  he  would  place  us,  and 
even  the  supposition  that  much  may  not  be 
learned  from  defects  as  well  as  merits  in  styles 
which  are  in  the  main  bad. 

To  show  how  much  reason  there  is  for  wutching 
the  propagation  of  error  on  the  subject  of  art  in 
architecture,  we  may  mention  some  of  the  misstate- 
ments as  to  the  Classical  styles  on  which  part  of 
the  argument  in  question  is  founded.  The  writer  en- 
deavours to  show  that  the  windows  were  the  great 
difficulty  in  the  style  of  the  Renaissance,  and  the 
Italian  orPalladian,  and  consequently  from  all  these 
varieties  of  style  being  “avowedly  taken  from  the 
old  Roman  style  with  some  variations.”  He  says 
the  windows  “ are  always  an  ugly  feature,  looking 
as  if  they  had  no  business  there;"  that  “some 
architects  boldly  wall  up  the  intervals  between 
the  columns,  and  leave  holes  in  these  walls  for 
windows;”  and  that  there  are  other  contrivances, 
“ all  of  them  ugly,  becairse  any  attempt  to  force 
into  a style  a feature  which  does  not  belong  to  it, 
must  always  look  ugly."  Now,  this,  Avliich  could 
be  correct  only  on  the  assumption  of  the  practice 
of  architecture  being  continually  the  imitation  of 
old  styles,  is  really  as  false  in  principle  .as  every 
one  who  knows  anything  of  the  Italian  styles 
knows  it  is  false  in  fact.  To  force  into  a style  a 
feature  which  does  not  belong  to  it  is  one  thing; 
and  to  continually  invigorate  an  existing  practice 
of  architecture  by  new  features  or  adaptations  so 
far  as  they  are  harmonious,  is  a different  thing, 
and  is  essential  to  progress.  This  is  what  the 
Italians  did  in  the  several  styles  of  architecture, 
constituting  wliat  is  called,  and  we  must  say  most 
erroneou.sly  allied,  the  Revival ; new  features  were 
continually  added  from  the  first  inkling  of  the 
Renaissance  as  a style,  through  the  period  of  the 
Cinque-cento,  and  down  to  the  decadence  of  all 
art,  which  took  place  from  circumstances  such  as 
are  continually  recurring  in  the  world’s  progress. 
So  far  from  windows  being  mere  holes  in  the  wall, 
in  intercolumns,  they  are  frequently  the  whole 
and  sole  motive  of  the  composition.  There  are 
either  no  orders  at  all,  or,  as  if  completely 
to  quash  the  reasouing  in  the  Magazine, 
these  are  applied  only,  and  most  eflbctively,  as 
decorations  to  the  windows.  Indeed,  were  we  to 
select  any  one  contribution  to  the  material  of 
architecture  made  by  the  Italian  classical  styles, 
which  was  especially  valuable  and  cbaracteristic 
of  them,  we  should  answer,  that  one  decorutively 
which  has  been  appropriately  called  fenestration. 
Fortunately,  wc  need  not  quote  examples  in  Italy, 
whether  of  the  Florentine,  the  Roman,  or  the 
Venetian  schools;  the  render  has  before  him  in 
London  btth  copies  aad  oiiginnl  productions  (of 
the  latter  is  the  Reform  Club,  though  influ- 
enced by  the  Farnese  Palace),  and  may  judge 
how  far  the  orders  are  the  ruling  motive  in  the  clas- 
sical styles,  and  how  far  the  windows  were  decora- 
tively  impaired  in  consequence.  If  not  satisfied,  lie 
may  look  to  what  has  been  done  with  the  Italian 
style  in  France.  The  truth  is,  there  is  not  even 
argument  for  the  narrow  piers  with  buttresses,  of 
one  style,  as  allowing  of  larger  windows,  and  so 
distinguished  from  the  features  used  or  applicable 
in  the  other  style  : for,  it  has  been  over  and  over 
again  shown,  or  sufficiently  by  the  Venetian  build- 
ings such  as  those  of  which  there  are  copies  or 
adaptations  in  Pall  JIall,  and  cumulativelv  by 
many  recent  commendable  works  requiring  large 
area  of  window  surface,  that  the  idea  of  inevitable 
difficulty'  in  giving  the  appearance  of  strength 
where  there  are  narrow  piers,  is  an  erroneous 
one.  The  writer  goes  on  to  say,  that  the  pride  of 
the  Italian  style  is  St.  Peter’s  at  Rome,  and  to 
give  an  illustratiou,  itself  ill-drawn,  of  one  of  its 
wdudows.  His  assertion  in  the  fir.st  place  must  be 
disputed  so  far  as  is  necessary  from  the  fact,  that 
whatever  the  praise  accorded  to  certain  features 
of  effect  in  the  building,  there  is  scarcely 
any  work  in  Italy  of  which  the  defects  in  the 
windows  and  in  more  important  matters  are 
more  freely  admitted.  He  continues,  that  the 
difficulty  of  the  windows  led  to  the  use  of  toggle 
in  front  of  and  to  conceal  them,  in  the  best  of  the 
Italian  palaces,  and  that  the  inconvenience  of  such 
loggie,  even  in  the  climate  of  Italy,  led  to  the 
enclosing  of  the  loggie  of  the  Vatican  by  case- 
ments, which,  therefore,  are  “a  standing  protest 
against  the  Italian  style,  even  in  the  climate  of 
Rome,  for  which  it  is  specially  adapted."  Again 
wc  appeal  to  matter  of  fact.  One  unacquainted 
with  examples  would  suppose  that  toggle  were 
the  usual  feature  of  an  exterior,  rather  than,  as 
generally,  of  an  internal  court,  where  they  served 
the  same  purpose  as  the  cloister  of  the  Medieval 


ecclesiastical  edifices.  If  they  had  other  use, 
or  as  regards  the  windows,  it  was  to  covet  these 
from  the  heat  of  the  sun.  The  casements,  at 
the  Vatican,  we  have  always  supposed,  were 
introduced  for  an  object  which  the  writer  keeps 
carefully’  out  of  sight,  namely,  the  chance  pre- 
servation of  works  priceless  in  their  value,  and 
which,  though  executed  in  fresco,  would  be  in 
any  climate  somewhat  more  exposed  to  decay  in 
open  loggie,  than  protected.  The  introduction 
of  the  casements  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
writer’s  case.  But  he  is  not  correct,  even  in 
saying  of  the  pure  Greek  : — “ Windows  are  un- 
known in  this  style  in  its  purity and  that,  in 
the  Roman,  windows  have  no  natural  place.  There 
are  windows  in  the  Erectheioii,  at  Athens,  and 
there  is  one  in  the  temple  of  Vesta,  at  Tivoli; 
glass  windows  are  known  to  have  existed  at  Pom- 
peii; admirable  examples  of  fenestration  in  colum- 
nar architecture,  or  in  a style  formed  on  Greek 
models,  are  to  be  found  in  the  works  by  Klenze, 
and  otliersof  the  Germans;  and  the  evidence,  such 
as  it  is,  allows  no  pretence  for  the  assertion  that 
windows  are  necessarily  out  of  character  with  the 
classical  styles  or  with  any  one  of  them.  Nay,  it 
is  almost  admitted  by  the  writer,  in  his  justifica- 
tion (which  we  are  not  sorry  to  see)  of  the  Per- 
pendicular style,  that  tracery  is  hardly  cousisteut 
with  the  material  stone, — since  ho  says  that 
curved  lines  in  the  early  styles  are  not  consistent 
with  such  material,  but  more  resemble  iron.  The 
eflective  treatment  of  the  window  aperture  has 
been  admirably'  managed,  in  wood  or  iron  case- 
ments— as  by  the  French. 

The  writer  is  equally  unfortunate  In  liis  com- 
mendation of  the  northern  style  as  specially  allow- 
ing of  bay-windows,  “ polygonal  projections  of  all 
kinds  adapted  to  catch  every  ray  of  light,  and 
convey  it  into  the  apartment ;’’  firstly,  because  in 
any  future  style  cif  architecture  we  should  be  right 
to  use  bay-wiudows  ; and,  secondly,  because  they 
do  not  afford  more  light  to  the  apartment  by  the 
projection.  They’  rather  interfere  with  light  to 
windows  adjoining  them.  It  is  obvious,  on  draw- 
ing the  alternative  forms  in  plan,  that  the  light 
admitted  to  the  apartment  is  governed  by  the 
size  of  the  opening  in  the  wall,  and  the  thickness 
thereof,  and  not  by  the  presence  or  absence  of 
a projection  from  such  opening.  Lastly,  tlie 
assertion  tliat  the  Roman  buildings,  defects  in 
which  may  be  admitted,  were  all  brick-constructed 
and  veneered  only  with  marble  or  stone,  or  deco- 
rated with  marble  columns  imported  from  other 
countries,  must  be  an  error,  obvious  to  those  who 
know  anything  of  the  large  blocks  used,  and  not 
imported,  and  of  the  travertine  stone. 

We  have  deemed  it  necessary  to  point  out  the 
errors  and  fallacious  reasoning  in  the  article  of  our 
excellent  contemporary;  because  the  like  style  uf 
assertion  and  argument  is  becoming  very  general, 
and  can  be  merely  calculated  to  act  prejudicially 
on  areliitectural  art  and  progress,  as  well  as  on  the 
only  application  that  is  to  be  desiderated,  of  any 
style  that  is  held  in  favour.  The  primary  error,  we 
believe,  results  from  the  ascription  to  architecture, 
of  the  idea  of  “ imitative  art,"  a term  which  we 
regard  as  unfortunately  used  even  in  the  case  of 
painting  and  sculpture.  Whilst  the  study  of 
examples  is  required,  the  objects  of  true  architec- 
tui'e  are  not  such  as  are  consistent  with  exclusive 
study  of  either  the  Classic  or  the  Gothic,  or  which 
are  to  be  bounded  by  tbe  relative  merits  of  the 
English  or  the  Italian  varieties  of  either  style.  We 
will  never  seek  to  defend  our  profession  in  their 
errors  or  their  short-comings  : hut  really  just  now, 
we  find  the  architects,  wliether  wribiug  or  prac- 
tising, not  only  not  unworthy  of  comparison  with 
the  “ educated  persons  in  other  professions"  for 
knowledge  of  the  history  of  their  own  art,  hut 
generally,  when  not  influenced  by  others,  much 
nearer  to  the  right  application  of  means  for  tlie 
end  of  art  than  those  who  would  be  their  ques- 
tioners and  instructors. 


BRADFORD  AND  SANITARY  IMPROVE- 
MENT. 

O.v  the  occasion  of  the  recent  meeting  of  the 
Social  Science  Association  in  Yorkshire  Bradford, 
we  expressed  fear  lest  the  authorities  should  be 
led  to  think  slightly  of  the  necessity  of  draining 
their  town,  and  urged  upon  them  its  great  im- 
portance. Circumstances  have  made  it  evident 
that  this  expression  was  not  uncalled  for.  Tlie 
borough  surveyor  had  prepared  a plan,  but  the 
Street  and  Dmiiiage  Committee  of  the  Town 
Council,  to  whom  it  was  referred,  have  declined  to 
take  any  steps  whatever  in  aid  of  it.  Indeed,  as 
we  understaud  it,  they  will  not  consider  any  plan 
at  all,  on  the  ground  that  the  ratepayers  are 
already  taxed  higher  than  they  can  bear.  This  is 


most  short-sighted  policy, — the  penny  wise  and 
pound  foolish  plan, — and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
some  independent  member  of  the  Town  Council 
will  take  the  question  in  hand  to  bring  the  real 
merits  of  it  thoroughly  home  to  the  people  of 
Bradford.  There  are  too  many  clear-headed  men 
amongst  them  to  allow  of  the  continuance  of  evil 
which  is  made  evident  to  them.  It  has  been 
shown  in  the  case  of  nine  towns,  that  the 
average  rate  in  the  pound  to  repay  the  prin- 
cipal and  interest  of  the  cost  of  the  public 
sewerage  works  is  not  5d.  Berwick  was  done 
for  3^d. ; Lancaster,  for  4^d.  Good  drainage  is 
the  first  sanitary  requirement,  and  every  day 
shows  indisputably  that  no  sanitary  improvement 
can  be  effected  without  raising  the  physical  and 
the  moral  condition  of  the  people; — that  it  saves 
money,  shortens  illness,  and  lengthens  life. 

Since  the  meeting  of  the  Association,  Bradford 
has  lost  a citizen  who  took  an  active  interest  in 
such  inquiries,  and  read  a valuable  paper  on  that 
occasion, — Mr.  Thomas  Beaumont.  A subscrip- 
tion is  being  raised  to  erect  a public  drinking- 
fountain  as  a memorial  of  him.  Let  it  also  be  an 
evidence  of  the  taste  of  those  who  put  it  up. 

The  principal  buildings  in  the  town,  as  we  have 
recently  mentioned,  are  wai'chouse.®,  all  faced  with 
stone,  and  some  of  them  large  and  'lofty.  The 
neighbourhood  abounds  in  stone.  The  pavement 
of  half  London  came  from  the  little  village  of 
Idle,  near  Apperley,  hard  by.  One  of  the  hand- 
somest buildings  in  Bradford  is  certainly  the 
Bank,  of  which  Messrs.  Andrews  & Dclorney  were 
the  architects.  The  lower  story  has  large  semi- 
circular headed  windows,  divided  into  three  by 
Ionic  columns,  carrying  inner  arches.  The  upper 
story  has  attached  Corinthian  columns,  the 
entablature  breaking  round  them.  The  windows 
in  tbe  interspaces  have  segmental  heads,  with  a 
female  head  hi  each  as  a keystone.  The  arched 
doorway  in  a circular  corner  has  the  weakness 
incidental  to  that  arrangement.  The  mouldings 
and  details,  however,  are  well  executed,  and  the 
general  effect  is  very'  satisfactory. 

For  the  front  of  a new  warehouse,  now  nearly 
completed  uiulcv  the  direction  of  Mr.  George 
Knowles,  architect,  the  Anglo-Venetian  Gothic  of 
the  day,  somewhat  exaggerated,  has  been  adopted 
as  the  style. 

Once  more,  in  conclusion,  we  urge  the  town- 
council  to  determine  on  an  efficient  plan  for 
the  thorough  drainage  of  the  town,  and  to  carry 
it  out  speedily.  In  the  words  of  Mr.  Beau- 
mont,— ^The  labours  of  the  corporation,  so  far  as 
they  have  gone,  have  tended  to  abate  disease,  and 
to  preserve  life,  to  a large  extent ; and,  by  the 
further  progress  of  their  ellbi'ts  in  this  direction, 
there  is  reasouablc  ground  to  suppose  that  their 
death-rate  will  be  still  further  diminished,  whilst 
the  social  comforts  of  the  people  will  be  found  to 
improve  on  every  hand.* 


THE  ADORN.MENT  OF  THE  CAPITAL. 

ALTnoFGii  we  have  a great  variety  of  marbles 
and  granites  iu  the  country,  and  possess  the 
opportunity,  through  our  shipping,  of  obtaining 
designs  and  materials  from  every  country,  our 
town,  instead  of  being  the  handsomest  in  the 
world,  is  one  of  the  most  common-place,  and  not 
to  be  compared  with.  Rome,  Venice,  and  other 
spl.mlid  examples  of  the  past,  or  with  modernParis. 
In  these  times,  too,  bow  little  is  done  compared  to 
what  our  forefathers  did  when  there  were  few  of 
them  with  a population  and  means  iu  proportion; 
yet  iu  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  especially  in 
London,  the  numerous  churches,  monasteries, 
hospitals,  and  other  buildings,  attest  to  the  spirit 
and  generosity  according  to  the  requirements  of 
the  times  and  the  knowledge  they  enjoyed.  Now 
in  Cierkeuwell  and  many  other  parishes  scarcely 
any  improvements  worthy  of  the  Immense  wealth 
within  tlie  metropolitan  limits  have  been  made ; 
and  in  St.  Paiicras  and  elsewhere  churches 
remain  for  months  and  years  untouched  after 
being  commenced,  from  want  ofthe  moans  to  pro- 
ceed with  them.  Yet  never,  at  any  period  of  our 
history,  from  our  gold  discoveries  and  immense 
foreign  trade,  has  wealth  been  so  rapidly  made  as 
within  tbe  last  century:  more  shipjiing  has  been 
employed  and  trade  done  wilbiu  a year  than  in 
the  whole  of  (ineen  Elizabeth’s  prosperous  reign; 
and  where  is  the  benefit  of  having  a free  use  of 
the  Scriptures,  with  the  great  opportunities  of 
gaining  wealth,  and  the  enlightenment  we  now 

• W e take  the  opportunity  to  bear  tc'^timony  to  the  able 
manner  in  which  the  proceedings  of  tlie  Social  Science 
Association  were  reported  by  the  local  press,  pai  ticularly 
the  Bradford  Ol/Srrc’-r,  and  to  the  attentive  kindness 
shown  to  many  of  the  visitors  by  tbe  local  secretaries, 
the  chairman  of  tlie  executive  comiiuttee,  Mr.  Kiplev,  and 
others. 
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enjoy,  if  we  do  not  apportion  our  means  to  im- 
prove the  condition  of  our  country  and  fellow- 
creatures,  which  a more  liberal  adoption  of  the 
most  useful  institutions  we  have  w’ould  produce, 
and  which  only  require  to  be  greatly  increased  to 
improve  the  habits  of  society,  and  make  the 
people,  instead  of  wasting  their  lives,  and  being  a 
burthen  to  themselves  and  the  country,  profitable, 
and  as  happy  as  we  can  expect  to  be  in  this  life 
trouble,  and  not  happiness,  being  the  lot  of  man- 
kind? Every  English  man  and  woman  has  been 
and  is  connected  with  London  as  the  capital  of  a 
great  country,  or  of  the  world;  and,  since  its 
foundation  was  laid,  thousands  and  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  the  influential  and  wealthy  (most  of  their 
wealth  having  been  made  within  its  boundaries) 
have  been  connected  with  it  by  trade,  residence, 
or  officially ; and  possessing,  as  we  do,  all  the 
designs  of  the  past  with  those  of  the  present  time 
to  copy  from,  with  the  materials  of  the  whole 
world  at  our  command,  we  should  endeavour  to 
make  our  capital  more  worthy  of  our  advantages 
and  name,  every  individual  who  has  the  oppor- 
tunity, and  not  a few  only,  being  responsible  as 
Christians  and  patriots,  oar  foundation  being  laid 
upon  a perfect  system,  upon  which  alone  any  great 
nation  can  hope  to  prosper.  H. 


DEATH  OF  THE  PRESIDENT  OP  THE  IN- 
STITUTE OF  BRITISH  ARCHITECTS. 


at  the  time  not  five  years  of  age ; and,  on  the  death 
of  his  maternal  aunt,  Amabel  Hume  Campbell,  as 
Countess  De  Grey,  on  her  death  in  May,  1833, 
succeeded  to  the  earldom.  His  lordship  married, 
on  the  20th  of  July,  1805,  Lady  Henrietta  Frances 
Cole,  fifth  daughter  of  William  Willoughby,  first 
Earl  of  Enniskillen,  by  whom,  who  died  in  1848, 
^le  leaves  surviving  issue  Anne  Florence,  Countess 
(Dowager)  Cowper ; and  Lady  Mary  Gertrude 
Vyner,  married  to  Jlr.  Henry  Vyner. 

On  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel  coining  into  power 
in  1811,  Earl  de  Grey  wixs  selected  to  occupy  the 
appointment  of  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and 
discharged  the  functions  of  his  position  with  much 
credit  up  to  June,  1814. 

The  earldoms  of  De  Grey  and  the  barony  of 
Grantham  devolve  upon  the  nephew  of  the  late 
earl,  the  Earl  of  llipon,  formerly  Lord  Goderich. 

The  Institute  of  Architects  has  lost  an  admirable 
president,  and  many  of  its  members  a warm  and 
valued  frieud. 

A meeting  of  the  council  has  been  called  to  con- 
sider what  steps  should  be  forthwith  taken  to  ex- 
press the  condolence  of  the  Institute  for  the  loss 
sustained  by  his  lordship’s  family.  Wc  are  asked 
to  state  that  the  decease  of  the  president  will  pre- 
vent any  meeting  of  the  Institute  on  Monday 
evening  next,  the  21st  instant;  and  that  the  read- 
ing of  Mr.  G.  Gilbert  Scott’s  paper,  announced  at 
the  last  meeting,  when  the  president  was  in  the 
chair,  is  postponed  to  another  occasion. 


than  in  his  time.  And  albeit  that  in  these  daies 
there  be  manie  goodlie  houses  erected  in  the 
sundrie  quarters  of  this  iland  ; yet  they  are  rather 
curious  to  the  eie  like  paperworke  than  substantial! 
for  continuance.” 

He  records,  also,  that  Queen  Elizabeth,  at 
Windsor  Castle,  “hath  appointed  huge-summes 
of  monie  to  be  emploied  upon  the  ornatnre  and 
alteration  of  the  mould,  according  to  the  forme 
of  building  used  in  our  daies,  which  is  more  for 
pleasure  than  for  either  profit  or  safeguard.” 

The  term  “ paperworke,”  as  above  used,  is  ex- 
plained in  the  following  extract : — “ Building  with 
stone  [is]  so  commonlie  taken  up,  that  amongst 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  the  timber  frames  arc 
supposed  to  be  not  much  better  paperioorJce, 
of  little  continuance,  and  least  continuance  of  all.” 
Yet  many  of  these  timber  buildings  have  with- 
stood time  and  ill  usage  far  better  than  those  of 
brick  or  stone  mentioned  by  him.  He,  however, 
adds  that  “ of  the  curiousness  of  these  piles,  I 
speakenot,  sithe  our  work  men  are  grown  geuerallic 
of  such  an  excellence  of  devise  in  t\ic  frames  now 
made,  that  they  farre  passe  the  finest  of  the  olde.” 

The  last  reference  I have  noted  is  that  he  con- 
siders the  “ Divinitie  Schoole  at  Oxford,  for  fine 
and  excellent  workmanship,  commeth  next  the 
moold  of  the  king’s  chappeli  in  Cambridge.” 

Spenser,  the  next  author  I had  at  hand,  sup- 
plies the  following  from  his  "Faerie  Queene,” 
1589 
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. R U L Y,  " in  the 
' midst  of  life  we 
are  in  death.”  On 
Monday  in  last 
week,  as  our  read- 
ers know,  Earl  de 
Grey,  buoyant  and 
full  of  congratida- 
tions,  presided  at 
the  opening  meet- 
ing of  the  Royal 
Institute  of  Bri- 
tish Architects,  of 
which,  as  he  then 
told  them,  he 
had  been  president 
twenty-four  years ; 
and  on  Monday  in 
this  week  ho  ex- 
pired, early  in  the 
morning,  at  his 
housein  St.  James’s 
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Square,  wUerehe  has  so  often  gathered  around  the 
profession  the  distinguished  of  all  classes.  When 
Professor  Donaldson  said  on  Monday  that  " the 
Institute  owed  Earl  de  Grey  a deep  debt  of  grati- 
tude for  much  of  the  success  which  had  attended 
its  operation,  and  that  the  high  position  which  it 
held  in  the  public  estimation,  aud  in  that  of  all 
Europe,  was  to  be  attributed  in  great  part  to  the 
warm  and  untiring  interest  which  he  had  mani- 
fested in  Its  behalf,”  he  said  not  one  word  more 
than  the  truth.  At  all  times,  aud  in  every  way, 
the  president  was  ready  to  take  any  step  that  was 
pointed  out  to  him  as  likely  to  promote  the 
object  and  welfare  of  the  Institute.  It  was 
greatly  owing  to  his  intercession  that  her  Majesty 
was  led  to  found  the  Royal  Medal  for  architec- 
ture ; and,  at  the  meetings  for  the  presentation  of 
prizes,  he  had  ever  words  of  encouragement 
and  hope  for  the  younger  recipients,  w.arm  and 
hearty  congratulations  for  the  elder.  “ I believe,” 
he  said  on  Monday,  and  often  before,  “ that  it  is 
of  very  great  advantage  to  the  art  in  which  you 
are  all  interested  that  thei-e  should  be  this  admix- 
ture of  persons — professional  and  non-professional 
— to  meet  and  encourage  each  other ;”  and,  cer- 
tainly, many  will  long  remember  the  cheering 
words  they  received  from  him  on  particular 
occasions. 

Earl  de  Grey  was  also  president  of  the  " Archi- 
tectural Museum  :”  took  the  chair  at  the  first 
public  meeting  in  Canon-row,  and  up  to  last  year 
never  failed  to  preside  when  requested. 

Let  us  briefly  say  that  the  departed  president 
was  Earl  de  Grey,  of  Wrest,  Bedfordshire;  Baron 
Lucas,  of  Crudwell,  Wilts;  Baron  Grantham, 
of  Grantham,  Lincolnshire,  in  the  peerage  of  the 
United  Kingdom;  and  a baronet;  was  the  eldest 
the  two  sons  of  Thomas  Robinson,  second  Lord 
Grantham,  aud  Lady  Mary  Jemima  Yorke,  second 
daughter  of  Philip,  second  Earl  of  Hardwicke,  aud 
Jemima  Marchioness  Grey,  sister  and  heiress  of 
Amabel,  late  Countess  de  Grey.  He  was  born  at 
Whitehall  on  the  8th  of  December,  1781,  so  that 
he  was  on  the  verge  of  completing  his  seveiity- 
eighth  year.  The  late  peer  succeeded  his  father 
in  the  bai'ony  of  Grantham  in  July',  1786,  being 


WIIAT  WAS  IT  CALLED  IN  ENGLAND  IN  THE  EIF- 
TEENTH  AND  SIXTEENTH  CENTmiES  ? 

The  present  remarkable  dispute  as  to  the  re 
spcctivo  merits  of  the  Classic,  Italian,  aud  Gothic 
or  Medimval  arcliitccturcs,  and  especially  that 
portion  of  the  wordy  remarks  which  declares  that 
the  present  attempts  at  a Pointed  style  should 
not  be  called  Gothic,  Medimval,  or  any  other 
term  applied  to  bygone  times,  but  rather  the 
National,  or  Rational  style  of  architecture,  has 
led  me  to  consider  what  were  the  terms  used 
at  the  end  of  the  Mediaival  period,  aud  also 
by  the  restorers  of  ancient  art,  just  at  the  time 
when  the  introduction  of  Italianarchitccture  took 
place  in  England;  the  terms  for  the  style  then 
in  use,  or  being  discarded,  and  for  the  stylo  then 
being  introduced. 

The  result  is  rather  a curious  one,  as  exem- 
plified in  the  following  notes;  and  as  the  subject 
can  hardly  be  said  to  be  exhausted,  perhaps  some 
one  who  may  possess  the  works  published  iu  Eng- 
land at  the  period  in  question,  may  feel  inclined 
to  forward  other  quotations.  In  answer  to  the 
above  question,  perhaps  all  persons  would  say, 
“By  the  term  ‘architecture,’  of  course;”  heuce 
then  my’  sending  the  following  extracts. 

The  interesting  poem  published  by  Halliwell, 
and  supposed  by  him  to  date  about  the  end  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  is  entitled,  " Constitu- 
ciones  Artis  Gemetrire  secundum  Euclydum;” 
this  he  has  called  “Constitutions  of  Masonry;” 
the  words  "craft  of  masonry"  being  used  in  the 
poem.  In  a contract  dated  15G7,  the  work  is  to  he 
done  according  to  "the  science  of  masonrie."  In 
another,  of  the  earlier  date  of  1512-3,  are  the 
words  “shall  newlie,  substantiallie,  and  work- 
maulie  make,  build,  set  up,  and  fullie  fiuTiish 
new,”  Ac.  In  1509  and  1513,  the  drawings  for 
the  monuments  of  the  kings  Hem-y  Vll.  and 
VI 1 1,  are  termed  " plats  ” and  " patrons,”  “ to  be 
toorkmanly  tcroughte"  From  my  recollection  of 
the  contracts  of  earlier  date,  these  are  the  terms 
iu  general  adoption,  and  I have  not  theretore  re- 
ferred to  them. 

Harrison,  whose  description  of  England  is 
annexed  to  Ilollinshed’s  Chronicles,  and  who 
wrote  about  1574,  iu  the  chapter  “Of  the 
Maner  of  Building  and  Furniture  of  our  Houses,” 
has  the  following  references  : — 

" The  ancient  manours  and  houses  of  our  gentle- 
men are  yet  and  for  the  most  part  of  strong 
timber,  in  framing  whereof  our  carpenters  have 
beene  and  are  wortliilie  preferred  before  thoseof  like 
science  among  all  other  nations.”  Aud  then,  after 
speaking  of  brick  and  stone  houses,  he  adds: — 
“ So  that,  if  ever  curious  buildhig  did  florish  in 
England,  it  is  in  these  our  yeares,  wherein  our 
workemen  excell,  and  are  in  a manner  comparable 
in  skill  with  old  Vitruvius,  Leo  Baptista,  and 
Serlo.”  In  another  place  : — " Those  [palaces]  that 
were  builded  before  the  time  of  King  Henrie  the 
eight  reteine  to  these  daies  the  shew  and  image  of 
the  ancient  kind  of  workemanship  used  in  this 
land  ; but  such  as  he  erected  after  his  oicn  devise 
— doo  represent  another  maner  of  paterne — certes 
masonrie  did  never  better  flourish  in  England 


“ A stately  pallace  built  of  squared  bricke, 

Which  cunuiiigly  was  without  niorterlaidc, 

It  was  a goodly  heape  for  to  behould, 

Atid  spake  the  praises  of  the  workman’s  witt ; 

But  full  great  pittie,  that  so  faire  a moulde 
Did  oil  so  weake  foundation  ever  sitt.” 

Book  1.  canto  IV. 

In  the  first  line  of  book  ii.  canto  i.  we  have 
“That  conning  architect  of  cancred  guyle.”  In 
canto  ix.  verses  21,  22,  a castle  is  described,  but 
of  it  I need  only  copy  the  commencement ; — 

“ The  frame  thereof  seem’d  partly  circulare,  and  part 
triangulare : 

O worke  divine,’’  &c. 

Ill  book  iv.,  published  in  1596,  I find : — 

■ I much  admyring  that  so  goodly 
Unto  the  porch  approcht,  which  open  stood.” — Verse  31. 

In  "The  Visions  of  Bellay,”  1591,  the  second 
verse  begins : — 

" On  high  hill’s  top  I saw  a stately /fame, 

An  hundred  cubits  high  by  jnst  assize. 

With  hundreth  pillours  fronting  faire  the  same, 

AU  wrought  with  diamond  after  Dorick  wise  ; 

Nor  brick  nor  marble  was  the  wall  in  view, 

But  shiuing  christall; — 

An  earthquake  shooke  the  hill  from  lowest  seat, 
And  overthrew  this  frame  with  mine  great.” 

This  is  the  verse  which,  if  I remember  rightly, 
went  the  round  of  the  journals  as  Spenser’s  fore- 
seeing the  erection  of  the  Crystal  Palaces  of  1851 
and  of  Sydenham. 

Turning  to  the  " Iluines  of  Rome,”  1591,  I felt 
sure  my  question  would  be  satisfactorily  replied 
to.  Tlie  commencement  is  worthy  of  the  poet : — 

“ Thou  stranger,  which  for  Rome  in  Rome  here 
seekest. 

And  nought  of  Rome  in  Rome  perceiv’st  at  all. 

These  same  olde  walls,  olde  arches,  which  thou  seest, 
Olde  palaces,  is  that  which  Rome  men  call,”  &c. 

“ And  though  your  frames  do  for  a time  make  warre  : 
'Gainst  Time,  yet,”  &c. 

•'  Why  have  your  hands  long  sithence  travelled 
To  frame  this  world,  that  doth  endure  so  long.” 

“ When  ye  sometimes  behold  the  ruin'd  pride 

Of  these  old  Romave  ivorks,  built  with  your  hands." 

” Or  that  at  least  I could,  with  pencill  fine, 

Fashion  the  pourtruU'ts  of  these  palacis. 

By  patei-iip.  of  great  Virgil’s  spirit  divine  I ” 

“ Judge,  by  these  ample  ruines  vew,  the  rest 
The  which  injurious  time  hath  quite  oiitworne, 

Since  of  all  workmen  helde  in  reck’ning  best ; 

Yet  these  old  fr  gments  are  for  paternes  home ; 

'I'heu  also  marke,  how  Rome,  from  day  to  day. 
Repayring  her  sad  decayed  fashion, 

Renewes  herselfe  with  buildings  rich  and  gay.” 

‘‘  All  that  which  .-Egypt  wlnlome  did  devise ; 

All  that  which  Greece  their  temples  to  embrave, 

After  th’  Jonike,  Afticke,  Dorirke  guise. 

Or  Corinth  skil’d  in  curious  workes  to  grave ; 

All  that  Lysippus  practike  arte  could  forme ; 

Apelles  wit , or  Phidias  his  skill ; 

Was  wont  this  auncient  citie  to  adorne.”— 

In  “ The  Ruines  of  Time,”  1591,  after  four  lines 
descriptive  of  the  Roman  buildings,  is  the  line — 

“ Wrought  with  faire  pillours  and  fine  imageries.” 

Not  being  yet  quite  satisfied,  I considered  that 
perhaps  Bacon,  in  his  memorable  es.say,  would  use 
some  expression  nearer  the  mark.  Turning  to  the 
first  edition,  1598,  the  essay  to  be  consulted  is 
headed,  " On  Building ! ” and'towards  the  conclu- 
sion of  it  he  says,  “ thus  much  for  the  model  of  the 
palace.” 
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Then  Fuller’s  essay,  in  “The  Holy  State,” 
1648,  is  also  entitled,  “ On  Building ! ” 

Gerbier  gave  us  the  “ Three  chief  Principles  of 
Magnificent  Building,”  in  1662 ; and  it  appears 
that  this  term  “ building,”  by  which  was  meant 
what  we  now  know  as  architecture,  continued  in 
use  until  a late  period;  for,  in  1725,  Halfpenny 
published  “The  Art  of  Sound  Building;”  and 
Langley’s  works,  from  about  the  same  date  to  a 
later  period  of  the  century,  are  addressed  to  the 
builder  as  architect,  and  relate  to  building  as 
architecture.  Shakspearc  I have  irot  looked  into 
for  this  purpose. 

The  infrequent  use  of  the  term  architecture  ” 
now  seems  curious.  That  it  was  known  we  are 
certain;  because,  supposing  that  Alberti’s  work, 
“ Be  re  iEdificatoria,”  1-485,  was  at  the  time  of  the 
revival  of  Classic  literature  in  England,  the  first, 
when  translated,  to  bring  the  word  “building”, 
into  use,  still  Serlio,  in  15-40,  published  his 
“Architettura,”to  say  nothing  of  the  many  editions 
of  Vitruvius,  all  entitled  “ Be  Architectura.”  Then 
followed  Ciituneo,  1554;  Bu  Cereeau,  1559;  Bui* 
lant,  1563  ; Vignola,  1563,  &c. ; and  Shute,  in  1563, 
with  his  “ The  First  and  Chief  Grounds  of  Archi- 
tecture.” Of  these  works  I need  not  continue  the 
list  further,  as  nearly  all  those  succeeding  them 
employed  the  word  “arcliitecture”  on  the  title- 
page. 

The  words  "la  maniera  Gottica”  appear  to 
have  first  been  applied  by  the  Italian  writers,  to 
distinguish  the  previous  style  of  architecture  to 
that  then  in  vogue  ; and  Evelyn,  in  a treatise  on 
Architecture,  1’707,  uses  the  term  “ Gothic  archi- 
tecture;” and  Wren,  as  given  in  the  “ Parentalia,” 
1750,  says,  “ This  we  now  call  the  Gothic  manner  : 
so  the  Italians  called  what  was  not  after  the 
Homan  style  ;”  and  “ Sir  C.  Wren  was  of  opinion 
that  what  wo  now  vulgarly  call  the  Gothic,  ought 
properly  and  truly  to  be  named  Saracenic  archi- 
tecture, refined  by  the  Christians.” 

I am  inclined  to  conclude  that  as  long  as 
“ surveyor  ” was  the  term  applied  to  the  person 
to  whom  the  title  of  architect  is  now  attached,  so 
long  was  the  use  of  the  word  “ building,”  together 
with  “works”  (as  in  “ surveyor  of  thewoi-ks”) 
continued  ; and  when  “ the  surveyor  ” became 
“the  architect”  in  general  acceptation,  that 
then  the  word  '^architecture”  became  generally 
adopted.  Who  was  the  first  person  called  “ archi- 
tect” in  England  ? We  have  John  Shute,  painter 
and  architect,  in  1563;  Stephen  Harrison,  joiner 
and  architect,  in  1603;  Robert  Smithson,  arch!- 
lector  and  surveyor,  1614 ; Robert  Adams,  operum 
regiorum  supervisori,  architeclur<z  periiissimo,  in 
1595;  John  Abel,  wbo,  in  169  4,  called  himself  an 
“ nrchitcctor,”  had  conferred  upon  him  the  title 
of  “oneofhis  Majesty’s  carpenters”  by  Charles  I. 
These  were  among  our  early  builder-architects : 
poor  Inigo  Jones  w’as  only  a surveyor  ! and  even 
Sir  Christopher  Wren  a mere  surveyor-general ! ! 

Wtatt  I’apwoiith. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATIOX. 

GENOA. 

'I’liE  ordinary  meeting  of  members  was  held  on 
Friday  evening  last,  at  9,  Conduit-street.  The 
chair  was  occupied  by  the  president,  Mr.  J.  W. 
Ponfold. 

The  honorary  secretary  having  read  the 
minutes  of  the  last  meeting,  which  were  con- 
firmed, the  follosving  gentlemen  were  proposed 
for  members  : — Mr.  C.  J.  Adams,  23,  Brunswick- 
street,  Islington  ; Mr.  A.  Mason,  5,  Union-street, 
Berkeloy-sqnare ; Mr.  Joseph  James,  15,  Furni- 
val’s-inn;  Mr.  11.  W.  Edis,  16,  Hiintley-street, 
Gower-stroet ; Mr.  Alfred  Smith,  11,  Bucking- 
liam-street.  Strand  ; Mr.  T.  Beesley,  4,  St.  James’s- 
terrace,  Camdeu-town ; Mr.  F.  Cole ; Mr.  H.  A. 
Reeves  ; and  Mr.  Harvey,  6,  Wliitehall. 

The  Chairman  said  he  had  great  pleasvire  in 
laying  before  the  meeting  the  following  handsome 
letter  from  Professor  Bonaldson : — 

“ Professor  Donaldson  presents  his  compliments  to  the 
president  and  members  of  the  Architectural  Association, 
and  begs  to  offer  for  their  acceptaiice  a copy  of  his  work 
recently  published,  entitled  'Architectura  Numismatica.’ 

He  trusts  that  the  steady  aim  of  the  Association  will 
ever  be  Uic  elevation  of  pure  taste,  the  cultivation  of 
the  imagination,  and  the  introduction  of  the  art-element 
into  all  the  purposes  of  life,  as  well  the  lowest  as  the 
highest, — whether  for  use  or  ornament.” 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  T.  R.  Smith  (vice-pre- 
sident), thanks  w’eie  voted  to  Professor  Bonald- 
son for  his  letter  and  present. 

Mr.  S.  C.  Capes  then  read  the  following  com- 
munication : — 

•'  Glasgow  Architectura!  Society, 

41,  West  George-strect,  August  4,  issg. 

Srn,— A meeting  of  the  architects  connected  with  the 
Glasgow  Architectural  Society  was  held  this  afternoon, 
to  consider  the  propriety  of  memorializing  Government— 


that  seeing  that  a man  of  such  eminence  as  Mr.  G.  G. 
Scott  has  been  appointed  architect  of  the  new  Govern- 
ment Offices,  he  should  be  allowed  every  facUity  to  select 
and  carry  out  that  style  of  architecture  which  he  may 
consider  best;  and  I have  been  instructed  to  inquire  if 
your  society  has  taken,  or  proposes  to  take,  any  step,  it 
being  desirable  that  such  a movement  should  be  general. 

William  Maclean,  Secretary. 

The  Secretary,  Architectural  Association.” 

Tho  Chairman  said  that  the  letter  had  been 
laid  before  the  committee,  and  that  the  secretary 
had  replied  to  it,  stating  that  the  subject  would 
be  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  first  ordinary 
general  meeting  of  the  Association.  The  subject 
to  which  it  referred  was  an  important  and  deli- 
cate one  for  the  Association  to  deal  with,  and  he 
should  therefore  recommend  that  the  letter  be 
referred  back  to  the  committee,  so  that  at  the 
next  meeting  it  might  be  discussed  in  connection 
with  the  report  of  the  committee. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Cates,  seconded  by  Mr. 
C.  F.  Hayward,  it  was  ordered  that  the  letter  be 
referred  to  the  committee;  and  that  they  be  re- 
quested to  consider  it,  and  report  to  the  next 
ordinary  meeting. 

Mr.  T.  R.  Smith  then  proceeded  to  read 
an  interesting  paper  upon  “Genoa.”  Having 
traced  the  early  history  of  this  once  famous 
maritime  Republic,  and  pointed  out  the  man- 
ner in  which  its  early  architecture  had  been 
influenced  by  its  geograpbical  position,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  describe  the  street  architecture,  the 
palaces,  and  the  churches.  Although  marble  was 
extensively  used  in  the  public  buildings,  some 
were  of  cement,  and  the  visitor  would  probably  be 
startled  by  the  positive  colours  selected  for  paint- 
ing some  of  them.  One,  in  the  Briguole  Sale,  was 
all  over  a bright,  brick-dust,  red;  and  the  same 
colour  bad  beeu  chosen  for  the  most  prominent 
church, — the  Carignano, — while  another  was  of  a 
rather  2^roiioucc  sage  green.  He  mentioned  these 
features  but  as  casual  matters  soon  to  be  for- 
gotten : tho  grandeur  and  beauty,  the  skilful  pro- 
portions, the  rich  compositions,  the  precious 
material,  and  the  noble  palatial  character  of  these 
buildings  were  never  to  be  forgotten.  Theirs  was 
the  true  aristocracy  of  hearing,  dignified  and  re- 
served, rather  than  ostentatious  to  the  outer  world, 
nay  somewhat,  perhaps,  chilling — at  any  rate, 
grave  externally;  but  wben  you  have  passed 
the  threshold,  receiving  you  with  a lavish  display 
of  grace,  ease,  and  beauty,  of  a far  gentler  and 
more  winning  kind.  The  frontages  of  the  palaces 
were  generally  very  richly  covered.  Alessio,  whose 
manner  w’as  closely  copied  by  those  other  archi- 
tects who  built  at  the  same  time,  seemed  either  to 
have  had  some  iMslike  to  the  large  masses  of  plain 
surface  on  which  the  architects  of  Rome  and 
Florence  relied  so  much  for  cfiect,  or  else  more 
probably  to  have  felt  that  he  had  not  enough  of  it 
at  command,  to  produce  efiects  as  noble  as 
he  wanted.  Ho  accordingly  was  wise  enough, 
having  been  brought  to  decide  upon  another 
course,  to  follow  it  up  thoroughly,  and  in  conse- 
quence bad  very  much  covered  both  the  piers  be- 
tween his  windows,  and  the  spaces  below  and 
above  them,  with  architectural  features,  arclii- 
ti'aves,  pediments,  panels,  balustrades,  rustics, 
and  the  like.  These  were  not  so  pure  in  design, 
except  in  a few  instances,  as  those  of  the  best 
Tuscan  work,  but  there  was  much  more  richness 
and  much  more  play  and  elasticity  about  them. 
One  marked  peculiarity  of  this  interesting  school 
of  building  was  the  care  with  which  circular 
forms  were  reserved  for  the  interior.  The  semi- 
circular or  curved  window-heads  were  rarely 
found  in  the  front  elevation.  One  arch  in  the 
centre,  and  as  large  a one  as  could  be  introduced 
without  disturbing  the  symmetry  of  the  first-floor 
windows,  gave  access  to  the  interior,  and  even  it 
w’as  in  many  instances  replaced  by  a square- 
beaded  doorway,  decorated  by  pilasters  and  a 
pediment,  or  the  like.  Tliis  doorway  led  into  a 
vaulted  vestibule,  almost  always  square  ; aud,  in 
the  majority  of  instances,  conducted  to  a flight  of 
marble  stairs,  to  the  back  of  what  w'as  considered 
the  ground-floor.  The  principal  apartments,  how- 
ever, wore  usually  on  the  floor  above,  that  was  to 
say,  the  first-floor.  These  buildings  wore  always 
either  a hollow  square,  or  three  sides  of  oue.  In 
the  latter  case,  contrary  to  our  practice,  the  open 
side  was  invariably  one  away  from  the  entrance. 
The  vestibule  was  under  the  main  body  of  the 
house,  and  was  often  a little  obscure,  while  the 
view  up  the  great  flight  of  stairs  through  the 
open  arches  into  the  cortile  beyond,  was  all 
the  more  charming  from  the  bright  light  by 
which  it  was  seen.  But  the- point  of  view  of 
which  the  most  was  usually  made  was  the  top  of 
the  steps.  On  mounting  the  flight,  and  emerging 
from  under  the  main  building,  the  visitor  found 
himself  in  the  cortile,  a sort  of  cloister,  occa- 
sionally square,  but  oftencr  by  far  oblong,  and 


the  entrance  always  led  out  to  the  centre  of  one 
of  the  narrow  ends.  The  most  frequently  re- 
peated treatment  was,  that  there  should  be  two 
series  of  arches,  surmounted  by  a balustrade  or 
parapet,  but  that  treatment  constantly  varied, 
and  the  utmost  art  had  been  employed  to  procure 
vistas  and  complications  of  perspective  eflect. 
Sonic  interesting  object  was  usually  placed  ex- 
actly opposite  the  spectator,  across  the  courtyard; 
either  a statue,  a fountain,  or  a niche,  or  perhaps 
a second  marble  staircase ; or  else,  when  space 
allowed,  the  end  of  the  cortile  was  left  wholly  or 
partially  open,  and  a gay  sun-lit  flower-garden 
was  seen  beyond, — its  green,  and  its  flowers,  and 
its  pleasant  fountains  refreshing  and  charming  the 
eye.  The  points  most  noticeable  in  the  plan- 
ning of  these  magical  effects  seem,  first,  the 
judicious  use  niade  of  the  power  of  bringing  a 
spectator  to  a certain  point,  aud  arranging  a view 
from  that  point;  then  the  geometricalucss  of  the 
planning — a quality  the  importance  of  which  was 
far  too  little  recognized  in  tho  present  day;  and 
next  the  liberality  of  it.  There  was  no  stint  of 
space  given  to  the  vestibule  or  the  cortile,  however 
difficult  it  might  be  to  obtain  it ; and  its  eflect  was 
, heightened  by  the  copious  use  of  the  very  form  so 
! studiously  avoidediu  the  exterior, — the  semicircu- 
lararch.  These  arcades  usually  sprung  from  circular 
I Boric  columns,  whose  caps  were  surmounted  by  a 
^ kind  of  dwarf  entablature,  consisting  of  frieze  and 
J cornice  only.  Tho  circumstances  of  the  site  some- 
times caused  the  usual  plan  to  be  modified  ; and  it 
was  one  of  the  curious  results  of  situatiou  that 
most  of  the  variations  occurred  on  one  side  of  the 
street — namely,  that  towards  the  harbour,  and 
where  the  ground  fell  away  from  the  entrauce- 
level  instead  of  up  to  it.  Here  occurred  the  Balbi 
Palace,  with  a vast  staircase  ascending,  and  another 
one  descending, — perhaps  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
of  all  intricate  staircases  known.  Here,  too, 
occurred  a palace,  the  interior  of  which  fascinated 
him  more  than  any  other  in  Genoa.  In  this 
building  (the  Palazzo  Balbi  Pionera)  the  cortile  is 
on  a level  with  the  street,  and  you  see,  out  of  the 
vestibule  and  through  three  arches,  a long  vista, 
in  which  arches  answering  to  them  occur  four 
times  at  different  distances  apart,  under  different 
conditions  of  light  and  shade,  and  with  a grove  of 
orange-trees  among  them.  The  staircase  in  this 
instance  is  at  one  side;  and,  not  being  intended 
to  become  itself  a prominent  feature  in  the  archi- 
tecture, wben  you  ascend  it  you  get  no  view  save 
a pretty  but  short  cross  vista,  and  you  land  at  the 
top  with  your  face  to  a wall.  Of  course  you  turn 
round,  and  the  utmost  skill  of  the  architect  (iu  this 
case  not  Alessio)  has  been  employed  to  provide  a 
coH^  d'osil  to  surprise  you.  You  arc  at  oue  angle 
of  the  upper  story  of  the  cortile.  Straight  be- 
fore yorr  runs  the  upper  corridor  ; a pllastred  wall 
on  tho  right ; an  airy,  open  arcade  on  the  left ; a 
scries  of  little  domical  vaults  overhead ; and, 
through  the  open  arch  at  the  enJ,  a charming  dis- 
tant view,  with  flowers  and  the  tops  of  orange- 
trees.  As  a contrast  to  this  one  regiilar  vista,  if 
you  glance  across  the  cortile  aiiglewise,  and  down- 
wards, the  most  charming  perplexity  meets  the 
eye, — of  arches  seen  through  arches,  and  orange- 
groves  terminating  in  a half-seen,  half-hidden 
glimpse  of  a pretty  little  nympluvum  out  in  the 
sunny  garden  among  the  orange-blossoms,  while 
the  most  exquisite  play  of  light  and  shade,  en- 
hanced by  your  being  yourself  iu  a dark  angle,  has 
been  contrived  to  add  brilliancy  to  the  scene.  The 
whole  thing  was,  in  fact,  the  very  poetry  of  plan- 
ning. The  apartments  iu  these  buildings  were 
vaulted  and  fine,  but  not  so  as  to  claim  distinct 
description.  Tho  mural  paintings  of  some  of  the 
older  buildings  displayed  vestiges  of  large  fresco 
paintings  on  their  external  walls, — strange  and 
gaunt  now,  but  looking  as  if,  before  they  had 
perished  and  faded,  they  must  have  had  a tine 
effect.  The  internal  frescoes  had  fared  better.  A 
large  number  of  beautiful  arabesques  were  exe- 
cuted by  Pierino  del  ^'aga,  a skilful  pupil  and 
assistant  of  Railaelle,  who,  after  his  master’s  death, 
was  invited  to  Genoa  by  the  great  Andre;\  Botia, 
and  settled  there.  They  were  very  full  of  grace,  and 
the  colours  were  still  fresh  and  rich.  Among  the 
palaces,  not  usually  recommended  as  places  of  great 
attraction,  but  very  interesting  for  all  that,  was 
the  Palazzo  Santi,  situate  iu  rather  a remote  part 
of  the  city,  and  now  fallen  into  decay.  Its  dispo- 
sition was  diflerent  from  that  of  the  other  Genoese 
palaces,  as  it  was  a compact  block,  entered  through 
fore  court  formed  by  three  screen  walls,  having 
cortile  only  one  story  in  height  within  them. 
The  two  fronts  of  this  palace  were  very  diflerent, 
but  both  good.  The  fore-court  was,  however, 
particularly  well  designed,  and  could  not  fail  to 
please.  Tlicre  was  some  fine  ornamental  stucco- 
work in  the  interior.  The  custom  of  making  the 


Tipper  rooms  the  main  house  of  course  affected  the 
smaller  sized  dwellings  : and  accordingly,  although 
they  could  not  have  a cortile,  they  generally  had 
a vaulted  vestibule  open  to  the  public,  with  stone 
or  marble  stairs,  to  the  first  floor.  Here  the 
student  of  architecture  could  not  fail  to  notice 
how  much  could  be  effected  by  simple  means  and 
with  very  limited  space,  and  how  charmingly  an 
enti’y  might  be  formed  by  one  or  two  columns,  a par- 
tially  groined  vault,  and  a plain  but  tastefully  placed 
staircase.  The  private  houses  contained  a good 
many  noteworthy  examples  of  doorways.  Models 
of  two  of  the  most  famous  wore  in  the  Crystal 
Palace,  and  others  were  to  he  found  nearly  as  fine, 
and  among  them  some  very  handsome  of  the 
Gothic  period,  euiiched  with  quaint  sculpture  and 
inscriptions.  Among  the  churches  of  Genoa  the 
cathedral  was  entitled  to  the  first  place,  although 
it  was  not  the  most  conspicuous  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical edifices.  The  original  portion  appeared  to  have 
been  built  in  the  tenth  century.  The  west  front, 
which  dates  from  the  year  1300,  is  tolerably  per- 
fect, and  is  the  most  interesting  portion  of  the 
cathedral.  Of  the  two  flanking  towers  originally 
intended,  one  only  had  been  carried  out,  in  an 
incongruous  .style,  and  some  unsuitable  openings 
had  been  cut  iu  the  lower  part  of  the  fronC  The 
exterior  and  the  Gothic  portion  of  the  interior 
bad  the  peculiar  striped  arrangement  common  iu 
Italian  Gothic,  being  faced  with  alternate  courses 
of  black  and  white  marble.  Tliis  produced  an 
unpleasing  streaky  appearance,  destructive  some- 
what to  breadth  of  effect.  Cut  in  the  oldest  jambs 
and  beads  a skilful  employment  of  these  contrasted 
materials  had  helped  to  produce  variety : for 
instance,  in  the  heads  of  the  doorways  the  vous- 
soirs  were  arranged  so  that  their  joints  should 
form  lines  radiating  from  the  centre  from  which 
the  arch  had  been  struck;  but  in  the  ditlercut 
series  of  mouldings  the  white  and  black  voussoirs 
were  contrasted — a black  one  of  one  series 
being  made  to  come  opposite  to  a white  one 
belonging  to  the  adjoining  series.  This  elevation 
presented  three  cast  and  deeply  recessed  door- 
ways, with  shafts,  and  simple  hut  rich  mouldings. 
There  was  a circular  window,  but  scarcely  so  rich 
as  the  doorways  would  have  reijuired  j and  among 
other  noteworthy  features  might  be  mentioned  the 
south  door,  a curious  niche  at  the  south-west 
angle,  and  a pair  of  marble  lions,  such  as  were 
commonly  found  associated  with  the  entrances  to 
very  ancient  churches.  The  interior  presented  a 
strange  mixture  of  Classic  and  Gotle.c,  but  the 
gi’eatvr  portion  of  it  was  inaccessible  when  he 
visited  it.  Many  of  the  churches  of  Genoa  were 
destroyed  by  the  French,  and  of  those  that  re- 
mained ftw  required  especial  mention.  Two  or 
three  Renaissance  churches  still  existed,  of  great 
spleiuhmr.  Tiie  most  conspicuous  was  I’Assompta 
di  Carigiians,  a large  cliureh,  dominating  over  a 
whole  quarter  of  the  city,  in  consequence  of  the 
elevated  site  on  which  it  w.as  built.  The  archi- 
tect was  Alessio ; bub  the  building,  though  possess- 
ing some  merit,  and  especially  a finely-disposed 
plan,  was  far  from  being  his  most  successful  work. 
The  plan  occupied  a parallelogram  of  about 
170  feet  square.  This  space  inclosed  nave  and 
aisles,  forming  a Greek  cross:  a cupola  rose  above 
the  crossing,  and  the  four  great  square  spaces  be- 
tween the  arms  of  the  church  were  also  thrown 
into  it,  though  not  carried  up  so  high  as  the  main 
portions.  There  is  a pediment  at  the  west,  north, 
and  south  end  of  nave  and  aisles,  and  it  was 
originally  intended  that  four  towers  should  be 
erected  at  the  four  angles  : of  these  only  two 
were  carried  up  : they  were  of  remarkably  good 
design;  and,  when  contrasted  with  them,  the 
central  dome  appeared  deficient  in  loftiness.  It 
rises  above  a good  drum,  hut  appeared  to  spring 
rather  too  soon,  and  to  be  crowned  by  too  heavy  a 
lantern.  Perhaps  one  main  cause  of  its  unpleasant 
effect  was,  that  there  were  no  ribs  similar  to  those 
of  St.  Peter’s  at  Rome,  or  of  our  own  St.  Paul's. 
The  whole  cupola  was  covered  with  scale-shaped 
slabs  or  tiles,  and  had  none  of  those  lines  running 
up  it  which  gave  such  an  appearance  of  vigour  to 
our  metropolitan  cathedral,  to  St.  Peter’s,  to  the 
Inv'ulides,  and  to  nearly  all  other  celebrated  domes. 
The  interior  is  rather  plain,  but  has  some  fine 
effects  of  light.  Next  in  importance  was  the 
Aiinunziata,  a church  which  probably  enjoys  the 
questionable  distinction  of  being  internally  the 
most  brilliantly  decorated  church  in  Italy. 
It  h.ad  a nave  and  aisle.s,  with  collateral  chapels 
beyond  them,  and  an  apsidnl  choir.  The  aisle 
arches  spring  from  the  caps  of  Corinthian  columns, 
and  the  entire  church  was  vaulted  and  decorati  d 
with  a profusion  of  coloure-d  marbles,  gilding,  en- 
riched mouldings,  and  painting.  Tlie  church  of 
Sau  Siro  was  souiovhat  similar,  and  was  the  oldest 
ecclesiastical  iLundatioii  in  Geiua.  It  was  remark-- 
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able  for  having  coupled  columns  separating  the 
nave  and  aisles.  The  same  feature  occurred  in  the 
church  of  St.  Ambrozio.  Genoa  was  rather 
famous  for  its  campaniles.  Most  of  them  were 
connected  with  the  suburban  churches,  and  were 
very  pretty,  picturesque,  original  objects,  and  dis- 
played a style  of  treatment  which  had  uot  been 
imported  into  this  country.  Indeed,  the  suburbs, 
generally,  were  pretty  and  interesting,  and  among 
them  some  extensive  grounds  and  villas.  After 
some  further  observations,  Mr.  Smith  proceeded 
to  dwell  upon  the  importance  of  discussions  at 
meetings  such  as  the  present.  It  seemed  to  him 
that  these  discussions  had,  in  some  degree,  failed 
of  success,  from  members  not  having  felt  them- 
selves able,  at  a moment’s  notice,  to  select  a salient 
point  on  which  to  make  observations.  He  would 
therefore  suggest  that  some  of  those  who  had  done 
him  the  honour  to  attend  to  his  observations 
would  undertake  to  correct  some  of  his  errors, 
describe  some  of  the  buildings  he  hud  passed 
over,  or  give  their  opinions  as  to  the  difl'crence 
between  external  and  internal  composition,  and 
between  Italian  and  English  planning.  Some 
account  might  also  be  given  of  cortiles  or  palaces 
in  the  cities  of  Italy,  or  in  England,  or  some  ob- 
servations might  be  otfered  on  the  geometrical 
arrangement  of  plans,  a topic  which,  in  his 
opinion,  was  one  of  the  most  important  to  keep 
in  view.  Geometrical  division,  rigorously  carried 
out,  lay  at  the  root  of  all  excellence  in  elevation, 
section,  or  plan,  when  designing  in  Italian  styles  ; 
hut  above  all  in  plan ; and  the  examples  of  Genoa 
alone  went  far  to  prove  this,  and  to  justify  the 
recommendation  which  he  had  ventured  to  give. 

Mr.  Cates  said  that  Mr.  Smith  seemed  to  him 
to  have  treated  the  subject  from  a proper  point  of 
view,  and  he  cordially  agreed  in  all  that  bad 
fallen  from  him.  He  begged  to  move  the  thanks 
of  the  meeting  to  Mr.  Smith  for  his  interesting 
paper. 

Mr.  Capes,  in  seconding  the  motion,  said  that 
he  had  listened  to  the  paper  with  great  pleasure, 
and  that  he  considered  the  bints  thrown  out  by 
the  author,  with  regard  to  discussion,  as  extremely 
valnable.  The  subject,  however,  was  a difficult 
one  for  immediate  discussion.  Those  who  had  not 
been  at  Genoa  were  unable  to  amplify  the  sub- 
ject ; and,  with  regard  to  the  question  of  plau- 
j niiig,  the  point  was  one  to  wliich  architects  of  the 
I present  day  did  not  appear  to  give  sufficient 
' attention.  Tliey  were  too  much  in  the  habit  of 
! giving  haphazard  plans  without  being  governed 
j by  the  laws  of  geometry.  If  they  were  to  ex- 
amine the  works  of  French  architects,  they  would 
i be  pleased  to  observe  the  attention  that  had  been 
j paid  to  the  inner  courts  of  buildings;  and,  for  his 
j own  part,  he  felt  surprised  that  something  of  the 
kind  was  not  carried  out  in  England.  With  re- 
gard to  corridors  encircling  an  inner  court,  they 
were  very  rarely  adopted,  and  he  supposed  the 
reason  was  that  they  took  up  so  much  room.  In 
London,  where  the  price  of  land  was  so  high, ; 
architects  were  crippled  in  their  arraugoments  to 
produce  elFects,  and  they  found  it  impossible  to 
britig  their  own  wishes  within  the  narrow  limits 
of  economical  considerations. 

Mr.  Watson  admitted  that  the  history  of  a 
place  had  a great  deal  to  do  with  its  architecture, 
but  that  fact  was,  in  bis  opinion,  scarcely  borne 
out  by  the  latter  fact  of  the  paper  they  had  just 
heard  read;  for,  although  Mr.  Smith  had  gone  very 
fully  into  the  history  of  the  place,  the  buildings 
themselves  did  not  appear  to  be  afl'ected  by  the 
peculiarity  of  the  times  in  which  they  were  raised. 

The  vote  of  thanks  having  been  passed, 

Mr.  Smith,  in  acknowledging  the  compliment, 
observed  that,  with  regard  to  planning,  we  were  so 
fond  now-a-days  of  the  convenient  arrangement 
of  Gothic,  and  trusted  so  much  to  picturesqiieneas 
for  effect,  that  he  was  convinced  architects  did  not 
pay  sufficient  attention  to  the  necessity  of  pre- 
serving their  lino  of  opening  and  piers  on  the 
ground  line  of  their  buildings.  With  reference  to 
lectures  or  addresses  on  architectural  subjects,  he 
had  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  a paper  on  bricks 
and  mortar  was  not  what  the  student  of  architec- 
ture (and  they  were  all  students)  wanted  to  bear. 
He  wanted  to  hear  something  which  would  enlarge 
his  mind,  stimulate  his  fancy,  and  instruct  his 
uiideistandiiig.  With  reference  to  tho  practical 
means  of  treating  buildings  in  narrow  streets,  he 
was  of  opinion  that  they  must  depend  iu  great 
part  on  a good  and  rich  basement,  which  was  an 
extremely  dlfficvilt  thing  to  obtain;  for,  if  it  was 
cut  up  too  much,  it  would  look  as  if  it  could  not 
bear  the  weight  imposed  upon  it;  and  if  it  were 
not  cnriclied  it  would  look  heavy.  Some  of  the 
warehouses  eroctocl  of  late  years  in  Manchester 
j were  favourable  specimens  of  street  architecture, 
jit  would  lie  found,  as  in  the  cases  to  which  he ; 


referred,  that  a rich  basement  or  an  ornamented 
doorway  did  much  to  realize  a handsome  elevation, 
while  a good  efl'ect  was  also  obtained,  at  a very 
moderate  price,  by  handsome  iron  gratings  and 
carved  keystones  to  the  windows.  The  example 
of  the  street  architecture  of  Geuoa  showed  that  no- 
great effect  was  to  be  obtained  by  varying  tho 
face  or  sky-line  of  a building. 

After  some  further  discussion,  the  chairman 
announced  that  the  paper  to  be  rend  at  the  next 
ordinary  meeting,  on  the  25th  inst.,  was  "A 
Review  of  new  Publications,’^  by  Mr.  B.  A.  C. 
Herring. 


NORTHERN  ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

The  ordinary  quarterly  meeting  was  held  on 
the  18th  ult.,  Mr.  Watson  in  the  chair.  Mr.  A. 
M.  Dunn  read  a paper  entitled  “Notes  on  Con- 
tinental Architecture,”  which  he  illustrated  from 
a portfolio  of  sketches  made  during  a tour  on  the 
Contioont,  giving  a brief  history  of  the  progress 
of  Christian  art,  commencing  from  the  earliest 
period  of  the  catacombs,  and  so  on,  to  the  early 
churches  erected  by  Constantine  in  Byzantium 
and  in  Rome,  tracing  the  progress  of  tho  art 
through  northern  Italy  and  Lombardy,  to  Ger- 
many, France,  and  England.  Alluding  to  the  pictu- 
resque and  qmunt  appearance  which  is  so  much 
admired  in  continental  cities,  the  reader  attri- 
buted it  almost  entirely  to  the  free  and  natural 
treatment  of  the  roofs  and  coverings  of  the  spires, 
turrets,  &c.j  laying  great  stress  upon  the  import- 
ance of  making  the  loof  one  of  the  intrinsic  por- 
tions of  the  design. 


GLASGOW  ARCHHiOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

The  second  meeting  was  held  on  the  7tli,  the 
Sheriir  Strathern  presiding.  Mr.  Honeyman  read 
the  report  of  tho  council,  which  took  a very  hopeful 
view  of  the  society’s  progress.  The  following  were 
elected  office-bearers;  — President,  Sir  Andrew 
Orr.  Vice-Presidents,  John  Strang,  esq.  LL.D. 
and  Wm.  Euing,  esq.  Council,  Messrs.  Michael 
Counal,  J.  'I'.  Rochead,  Sheriff  Strathern,  Jas.  B. 
Thomson,  William  Burns,  Laurence  Hill,  John 
Buchanan,  Gabl.  Neil,  Robert  Harte,  John  Baird, 
Alex.  Galloway,  James  Fleming.  Hou.  Secretary, 
J.  Honeyman,  jr.  Hon.  Treasurer,  Win.  Church,  jr. 

The  president  then  delivered  a very  interesting 
address.  Ho  said,  in  conclusion, — “ I,  therefore,  iu 
the  name  of  this  body,  invite  my  intelligeut  audi- 
tory to  enrol  as  members,  aud  be  contributing  to 
an  elevating,  interesting,  and  most  useful  study. 
Be  uot,  I pray  you,  characterised  by  Lord  Bacon’s 
apothegm — ‘ Having  no  knowledge  of  antiquity, 
nor  antiquity  of  knowledge ;’  Imt  rather  be  like 
old  Camden — ‘ Nourices  of  Eld  ’ — 

‘ Tlien  shall  memory  often,  in  dreams  sublime. 

Catch  a glimpse  of  the  days  that  are  over ; 

Then,  sighing,  look  through  the  waves  of  time 
For  the  long-faded  glories  they  cover.’  ” 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Rochead,  a vote  of  thanks 
to  the  learned  sheritl'  for  his  address,  was  carried 
with  acclamation. 

A history  of  St.  Nicholas’s  Hospital,  by  Mr, 
Counal,  and  other  papers,  were  read. 


STRAITS  OF  LONDON  AND  THEIR 
PERPETUATION. 

In  the  laying  out  of  modern  towms,  the  streets 
arc  all  planned  of  great  width ; and,  wherever  the 
surface  admits  of  it,  they  are  traversed  at  right 
angles,-— as  in  Washington,  in  Turin,  and  iu  all 
our  Colonial  settlements  ; the  increased  traffic, 
and  the  enlarged  size  of  wains  and  teams,  demand 
this ; and  the  marvellously  agglomerated  popula- 
tions of  the  eaith  require  it. 

In  old  cities  we  invariably  find  tbe  streets 
narrow,  tortuous,  and  conflicting.  Old  London, 
diliers  little  from  tbe  cities  of  the  Continent  iu 
this  respect;  and  it  would  puzzle  the  inquirer  to 
discover  wherefore  the  curvatures,  and  straits, 
and  culs-de-sae,  were  thus  origiiially  formed. 

At  this  epoch  of  marvellous  improvement  iu  all 
that  concerns  the  social  world,  it  would  be  hard 
to  explain  wherefore  so  little  amendment  is  made 
in  the  thoroughfares  of  ancieut  Loudon.  So  I'ar  as 
the  narrows  and  windings  extend  within  half  a 
mile  of  the  Bank,  the  enormous  value  of  build- 
ing sites  jircvents  interference  with  streets  as 
originally  hud  out,  — noble  edifices  iu  public 
buildings,  offices,  and  stores  have  been  recon- 
structed at  enormous  cost; — and  thm  they  fix, 
seal,  and  stereotype,  both  tbe  longitude  and  lati- 
tude of  public  intercourse.  Beyond  this  limit, 
iiowovcr,  there  is  not  only  scope  for  improvement, 
Init  tile  examples  of  Paris  and  other  cities  prove 
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that  new  and  wide  thoroughfares  conld  be  struck 
out,  affording  a tenfold  accommodation  foi*  traffic, 
and  at  the  same  time  a greatly  increased  return 
in  rents,  revenue,  and  value. 

There  are  a few  wide  streets  within  the  metro- 
politan limits,  and  the  rental  of  these  is  just  in 
proportion  to  the  width  of  thoroughfare,  and  cha- 
racter of  buildings  in  range  j but,  further,  the 
wide  and  straight  street  is  easier  drained,  lighted, 
watered,  and  cleansed  j and  above  all  it  is  more 
healthy. 

TVe  need  not  quote  instances  in  proof  of  this, 
for  they  are  palpable  in  the  suburbs,  and  also  in 
the  improved  central  quarters. 

Some  amelioration  has  been  lately  made,  and 
is  now  in  progress,  as  we  perceive  in  Newgate- 
street, — the  houses  are  being  withdrawn!,  and  the 
drift-way  widened  some  8 feet.  In  other  places, 
where  an  old  projcctiug  house  has  been  removed, 
the  strait  has  been  or  Is  to  he  enlarged,  as  in 
Fleet-street,  next  St.  Dunstan’s.  These  are 
pitiful,  petty -fogging  modernizations, — a slight 
yielding  to  pressure  from  without;  hut  they  are 
as  nothing  compared  to  the  enormous  increase  of 
the  population,  and  to  the  still  greater  extension 
of  the  commerce  of  this  mighty  metropolis. 

The  stagnation  of  traffic  was  before  alluded  to 
in  the  Builder,  as  an  evil  that  has  increased, 
is  increasing,  and  that  must  finally  end  in 
torpor,  through  very  plethor.a,  uulc-ss  some  new 
esplanade  of  grand  construction  he  struck  out  to 
perforate  the  bills  of  mortality  from  end  to  e:id. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  a grand  route  of 
intercourse  roust  and  will  be  made  between  east 
and  west ; and  it  is  almost  equally  certain  that 
before  a very  great  lapse  of  time  we  shall  be 
constrained  to  adopt  the  efficient  and  well-judged 
plan  of  tramway.s,  as  now  iised  in  New  York,  to 
ease  off  the  congestion  of  vehicles  which  frequent 
the  present  antiquated  streets  of  London. 

Meantime,  however,  those  who  regard  with 
prophetic  vision  the  coming  improvement  of  a 
grand  esplanade  between  Whitehall  and  Black- 
friars  cannot  help  looking  with  concern  upon  the 
total  disregard  that  is  shown  in  the  modernization 
of  the  ancient  line  of  the  Strand,  as  it  is  now 
being  carried  out. 

The  streets  branching  from  the  Strand  to  the 
river  will  he,  as  soon  as  the  great  embankment 
shall  be  effected,  important  ducts  from  one  main 
line  to  the  other : they  ought,  then,  to  he  as  open 
as  possible,  so  as  to  clear  the  various  points  of  view, 
and  also  to  admit  a thorough  ventilation  both 
ways.  How  do  wo  find  them  ■'  Why,  choked  up 
and  narrow  just  at  the  entrance  from  the  Strand. 
Doubtless,  the  value  of  Strand  frontage,  where 
every  foot  values  perhaps  at  five  guineas  a-year 
ground  rental,  has  caused  these  constrictions. 

Nearly  all  the  ofl’shoots  from  this  arterial  line 
are  in  the  same  predicament : in  fact,  there  is  but 
one,  Wellingtou-street,  which  is  of  a decent 
width. 

Cecil-street,  a handsome  line  opening  to  the 
river,  is  34  feet  in  width,  but  is  choked  off  by 
tw’o  ho!iscs  in  the  Strand  to  14  feet ! 

Salisbury-etreet  from  the  river  is  also  24  feet 
wide,  being  reduced  at  the  gola  or  entrance  to 
12  feet! 

And  Craven-street,  which  is  now  laid  open  to 
the  Strand,  for  the  reconstruction  of  two  stacks 
of  four  houses  in  each  facing  the  Strand,  has  a 
mean  width  of  33  feet  from  the  river,  and  had 
(before  the  demolition)  hut  13  feet  at  the 
entrance ! ! 

M'hcther  or  uot  it  is  proposed  to  continue  the 
33  feet  range  of  the  street,  or  to  reduce  it  at  the 
“embouchure”  to  the  original  entry  or  open  gate- 
way of  13  feet,  is  host  known  to  the  owners  or 
architects;  but  a simple  workman  informed  your 
querist  that  it  is  to  be  as  it  was  in  the  beginning  ! 

Now  wbat  concerns  the  Builder,  and  the  writer, 
and  the  public,  but  most  of  all  the  owners  of  pro- 
perty and  the  inhabitants  of  Craven-street,  is  that, 
on  account  of  the  appe.arance,  of  the  health,  and 
most  of  all  the  convenience  of  the  public,  this 
fine  street  should  be  thrown  open  throughout 
completely  to  its  full  latitude.  There  have  been 
commissions  called  Wide-street  Commissions : 
there  are  Improvement  Commissions  in  existence 
and  in  action ; but  there  is  a Board  of  Health. 
Ought  not  the  attention  of  some  such  body  to  he 
drawn  to  this  and  other  similar  revivals  of  our 
ancestral  Gotbisms  ? 

Perhaps  there  may  be  no  public  authority  duly 
qualified  to  take  note  of  such  circumstances;  still, 
as  they  affect  private  interests  as  well  as  public 
convenience,  1 would  suggest  to  the  owners  and 
occupiers,  in  this  once  fasiiioiiable  and  even  yet 
valuable  locality,  to  consider  whether,  by  tlie  sub- 
scription of  only  a guinea  a house  per  annum  they 
could  not  buy  up,  or  subsidize,  the  owners  of  the 


obtrusive  18  or  20  feet,  so  that  it  he  thrown  into 
the  thoroughfare.  With  30s.  a house  lOOf,  a year 
might  be  raised  as  a compensation  for  only  20 
feet.  The  improvement  to  the  street  would  en- 
hance its  value  at  least  5 per  cent,  and  the  angular 
houses,  so  far  as  their  remaining  Strand  frontage 
might  be  concerned,  would  also  acquire  increased 
light,  convenience,  and  aptitude  for  trade,  fully 
equivalent  to  that  of  the  street,  and,  indeed, 
much  more. 

That  straits,  narrows,  and  gorges  should  defile 
the  metropolis,  despite  its  wealth,  intelligence, 
and  progress  in  arts,  is  lamentable— it  is  deplor- 
able. While  Paris  glitters  in  modern  embellish- 
ments, we  retain  the  most  monstrous  deformities. 
Is  it  that  all  are  apathetic,  or  absorbed  in  selfish- 
ness and  money-getting  ? 

Surely  theCity  and  its  convenient  approaches  are 
a matter  for  the  attention  of  Government.  There 
is  here  no  arbiter  to  decree  a chausse  100  feet 
wide  and  miles  in  length.  It  cannot  be  accepted 
that  there  is  no  public  spirit.  If  there  yet  re- 
mains of  it  the  faintest  relic,  these  points  are 
urged  in  behalf  of  the  common  weal ; and,  if  the 
opening  of  closes  is  to  have  a beginning,  let  us 
commence  on  the  Craven  strait ; for,  if  the  pro- 
posed buildings  be  once  raised,  it  will  be  scaled 
up  for  ever.  Quondam. 


BIRMINGHAM  NEW  COUNTY  COURT. 

The  new  County  Court  in  this  town  was  opened 
on  Monday  last.  The  building  stands  upon  the 
site  of  the  old  library,  in  Waterloo-street  and 
Bennett’s-hill.  The  bar  and  attorneys  attended 
in  large  numbers,  to  escort  the  learned  judge  into 
the  court.  After  the  business  of  the  day,  an 
address  and  new  robes  were  presented  to  the 
judge,  and  he  was  entertained  at  a luncheon  at 
Mr.  Smith’s,  the  Hen  and  Chickens  hotel,  in  this 
town.  T.  C.  S.  Kynnersley,  esq.,  stipendary 
magistrate;  George  Whately,  esq.;  Mr.  John 
Guest,  the  registrar;  Mr.  Charles  W.  Elkington, 
the  high  bailiff ; and  about  sixty  of  the  attorneys 
practising  in  the  court  were  present  The 
building  was  designed  by  Mr.  C.  Reeves,  of 
London,  architect.  Messrs.  Branson  & Gwyther, 
of  Birminghain,  were  the  contractors,  and  they 
likewise  supidied  the  fittings.  The  furniture 
came  from  the  establishment  of  Messrs.  Cooke, 
Son,  & Miors,  of  Warwick.  The  whole  of  the 
works  were  executed  under  the  superintendence 
of  Mr.  Mansell  Phillips,  clerk  of  the  works. 


IRELAND. 

Tiie  contract  for  the  new  coast-guard  station, 
to  be  erected  by  the  Board  of  Public  Works,  at 
Clontarf,  comity  Dublin,  has  been  disposed  of  to 
Mr.  Stephen  O’Connor,  of  Howtli. 

Mr.  Patrick  Kerr,  a Dublin  building  surveyor, 
has  been  declared  contractor  for  the  new  National 
Model  School,  to  be  built  by  the  Commissioners  of 
Public  Works,  at  Enniscorthy;  and  the  same 
body  has  recently  let  the  contract  for  the  oiootion 
of  two  additional  wings  to  the  female  training 
department,  in  connection  with  the  Central 
National  Model  Schools,  Dublin,  to  Mr.  Meade, 
builder. 

It  is  proposed  to  build  an  agricultural  hall  at 
Mullingar,  and  that  a public  library,  a reading 
and  ball  room,  might  form  portions  of  the  struc- 
ture. With  reference  to  the  sjime  town,  we  notice 
that  it  has  been  lighted  with  peat  gas,  under 
Mr.  11.  L.  Johnson’s  patent;  the  peat  being  pro- 
cured from  the  bugs  of  Rathcomiell,  Marlinstown, 
Wooddown,  &c.  This,  we  believe,  is  the  first 
instance  of  gas  from  peat,  or  common  turf,  being 
adapted  to  light  public  streets,  though  it  has  been 
for  some  time  in  domestic  use  in  Ireland.  The 
result  is  said  to  be  “ a brilliant  success,”  and  the 
cost  considerably  less  than  coal  gas. 

Tenders  are  required  by  the  \\'ar  Department 
for  additions  and  alterations  at  Grceucastle  Fort, 
Lough  Foyle,  Belfast  district;  also,  for  additions 
and  alterations  at  Dunennuon  Foj't,  in  the  Ciirragh 
district. 

The  Ballast  Boai-d  are  about  contracting  for 
building  works  in  connection  with  the  Tuskar 
Rock  Lighthouse,  off  east  coast,  county  Wexford. 

The  Dublin  Builders’  Association  have  issued  a 
manifesto  to  members  of  the  trade,  and  to  tiuiber 
merchants,  expressing  dissatisfaction  at  the  recent 
attempt  to  change  the  usual  mode  of  measuring 
balk  timber  in  that  port,  “ by  substituting  calliper 
in  place  of  string  measurement  in  calculating  the 
cubical  contents;”  and  that,  “in  the  event  of  its 
being  persisted  in,  they  pledge  themselves  exclu- 
sively to  support  those  establi.shroenls  where  the 
usual  mode  of  measurement  is  adopted.”  We 
anticipate  some  discussion  on  this  point. 


A new  line  of  railway,  entitled  “The  Finn 
Valley,”  is  proposed  from  Stranorlar  to  Strabane. 

The  members  of  the  Waterford  Club  propose  to 
erect  a monument  to  the  memory  of  the  late 
marquis.  The  foundation-stone  of  a new  Pro- 
testant hall  has  been  laid  in  the  same  town. 

Mr.  John  Fitzgerald’s  tender  for  alterations  to 
the  Clonmcll  workhouse  has  been  accepted  at 
320/.  Messrs.  Corcoran,  his  competitors,  tendered 
at  500/. 

A project  is  now  under  consideration  to  connect 
the  town  of  Larne,  by  railway  communication, 
with  the  Belfast  and  Ballymena  line  at  Carrick- 
fergus. 

'The  Lord-Lieutenant  has  been  at  Cork,  laying 
the  foundation-stone  of  the  new  bridge  across  the 
northern  branch  of  the  River  Lee,  intended  to 
replace  that  destroyed  by  the  flood  in  1853,  and 
to  connect  Patrick-street  with  the  other  side  of 
the  river,  where  the  Great  Soirthern  and  Western 
Railway  terminus  stands.  It  will  have  three 
limestone  arches,  each  62  feet  G inches  span,  a 
40- feet  roadway,  and  pathways  above,  and  will  cost 
some  16,000/.  Sir  John  Benson  is  engineer;  Mr. 
Hargrave,  contractor;  Mr.  Barnard,  clerk  of 
works.  His  Excellency  also  turned  the  first  sod 
of  the  Cork  and  Y’ougbal  line  at  Dunkettle,  some 
three  miles  from  Cork.  In  honour  of  the  vice- 
royal  visit,  there  was  much  festivity,  and  the 
mayor,  Mr.  Ainott,  M.P.,  was  dubbed  a knight, 
an  honour  of  which  the  Corkonians  seem  to  re- 
ceive at  least  their  share.  Sir  Cusack  Roney, 
chairman  of  the  Cork  and  Y’’oughal  Railway,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  banquet  given  to  Lis  Excel- 
lency, drew  attention,  in  an  admirable  speech,  to 
the  fact  of  the  express  train  conveying  the  English 
and  Irish  mails  to  Queenstown,  to  meet  the  Cunard 
steamer,  en  route  to  America,  being  run  from 
Dublin  to  Cork,  166  miles  in  four  hours,  and  said 
the  Irish  railways  were  better  managed  and  con- 
structed than  all  those  on  which  he  bad  travelled 
in  America,  Hungary,  Italy,  Norway,  and  else- 
where. 


CONA’ICT  LABOUR  AND  OUR  HARBOURS. 

The  vast  increase  of  our  commerce,  the  con- 
tinual enlargement  of  the  ships  of  this  and  other 
trading  countries,  which  causes  a greater  amount 
of  valuable  life,  treasure,  and  goods  to  be  risked  in 
one  vessel,  and  other  considerations.  Loth  of  the 
safety  of  our  trade  and  also  the  defence  of  our 
coast,  show  how  desirable  it  is  that  the  harbours 
and  breakwaters  which  are  partly  in  progress,  or 
which  have  been  shown  to  be  necessary,  should  be 
I carried  forward  with  vigour. 

Our  prisons  arc  filled  with  criminals,  many  of 
whom  are  in  the  prime  of  life,  whose  labour  is  now 
so  unremunerative  that  the  amount  is  scarcely 
worth  mentioning;  nor  is  the  kind  of  labour  piu'- 
sued  iu  the  prisons  likely  to  be  useful  to  the 
prisoners  after  their  liberation. 

It  is  an  important  consideration  in  these  days 
to  devise  punishments  which  may,  without  being 
brutal,  deter  persons  from  the  commission  of 
crime,  create  habits  of  industry,  and,  if  possible, 
make  those  who  have  committed  crime  less  burden- 
some to  tlie  State : it  is  therefore  an  important 
question  whether  or  not  it  would  be  found  bene- 
ficial, as  we  often  urge,  to  emjiloy  our  criminals  to 
a far  greater  extent  than  at  present  on  the  works 
80  much  needed  along  our  coast. 

In  an  iutorcsting  account  of  Portland,  just  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  Pinks,  it  is  mentioned  that  about 
2,000  prisoners  are  employed  in  the  Government 
quarries.  This  convict  cstabii.ahmont,  erf  which 
there  is  a governor,  a deputy-governor,  ohaplaiu, 
two  schoolmasters,  &c.  is  nearly  self'Siqiporting, 
owing  to  the  profitable  labour  of  its  inmates. 
During  the  year  1857  the  average  numlier  of  con- 
victs working  for  the  breakwater  was  935 ; and 
the  value  of  their  united  labour  was  estimated  at 
31,836/.  IGs.  l-l-d.;  being  at  the  rate  of  about 
31/.  Is.  per  man.  A parliamentary  rcjiort  states 
that  230  were  daily  employed  in  the  prison  ; 132 
working  at  their  accustomed  employments,  earned 
3,383/. during  the  year;  and  98  convicts,  working 
indoors  as  tailors,  shoemakers,  cooks,  bakers,  and 
washers  for  the  prison,  earned  little  less  than  2,117/. 
To  stimulate  indu-stry,  a small  sum,  weekly,  vary- 
ing from  4d.  to  Is.  is  placed  to  the  credit  of 
tlie  convict,  which  is  given  to  him  at  his  discharge. 
During  the  year  1857,  very  nearly  4,000/.  were 
given  in  this  way.  The  cost  of  this  cstablislnnent 
in  tlie  above  year  was  53,608/. ; and  the  expense 
of  the  maintenance  of  cacli  prisoner,  35/.  12s.  7d. : 
it  therefore  appears  tliat  the  cost  of  convicts  kept 
here  is  about  4/.  12s.  7i.l.  a year.  Surely  this  is 
better  than  the  oakum-picking,  the  crunk-turning, 
troiulmillj  and  other  unprolitable  sorts  of  labour 
which  iu  some  parts  are  stiU  in  nee. 


[Nor.  19,  1859.  • 


THE  BAENSTON  MEMOHIAL,  CTtESHIRB, 

In  February  last  a premium  was  offered  for  the 
best  design  for  a memorial,  to  be  raised  by  public 
subscription  (principally  by  the  iuhabitants  of 
Cheshire),  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Col.  Barn- 
ston,  of  Crewe-hill,  who  served  during  the  whole 
of  tlie  Crimean  war,  and  in  India,  where  he  wa& 
wounded  at  Lucknow. 

From  those  sent  in,  a design  by  Mr.  Edward 
A.  Heffer,  of  which  w’e  give  an  engraving,  was 
selected,  and  has  been  carried  out. 

The  memorial  is  placed  in  an  elevated  situa- 
tion at  Fariulon,  near  Chester. 

The  material  of  which  it  is  built  is  stone,  from 
the  Cefn  quarries,  w’ith  iron  railing  between 
the  lions, — quadrant  in  plan.  The  dimensions  are  ; 
greatest  diameter,  23  feet;  length  of  needle 
‘10  feet ; width  at  top,  2 feet  3 inches ; at  bottom 
next  pedestal,  3 feet  9 inches.  The  width  of  base, 
for  pedestal  is  9 feet,  the  lions  are  G feet^long, 
and  the  total  height  of  the  memorial  from  the- 
ground  is  55  feet.  The  cost  was  400^ 


THE  MASON’S  SONG. 

Up,  up,  with  the  dawn 
Of  the  bright  glad  morn. 

The  ladders  high  we  climb; 

And  the  trowels  ring, 

As  we  work,  and  sing 
Some  good  old  English  rhyme. 

We  slave  in  no  room. 

We  pine  at  no  loom. 

Where  sick’ning  gas-lights  glare; 
Where  the  poor  souls  moi). 

And  sigh  at  their  toil. 

Shut  out  from  God’s  own  air. 

Oh ! our  hearts  are  strong, 

And  our  laugh  is  long; 

With  care  undimm’d  our  eyes  7 
As,  block  upon  block — 

Steadfast  as  a rock, — 

The  walls  before  us  rise ; 

Till  our  aim  is  won, 

Till  our  labour’s  done. 

The  stately  mansion  built. 

May  blessings  descend 
On  it,  and  defend 
Its  hearth  from  shame  and  guilt. 

JOUN  Pluhmeh. 


BASINGSTOKE  CEMETERY. 

The  site  of  the  new  burial-ground  is  in  tho 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  ruins  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
Chapel,  well  known  to  all  travellers  on  the  South- 
Western  Railway.  The  entrance  is  through  a 
deep  chalk  cutting,  and  the  road  gradually, 
ascends  to  the  general  level.  The  sides  of  tljc 
roadway  are  sloped  off  to  an  obtuse  angle.  The 
entrance  lodge,  of  which  we  give  a view,  is  in 
the  half-timbered  manner,  with  numerous  gables 
and  projections.  There  is  access  from  the  lower 
floor  to  the  road  level,  and  from  the  upper  floor  to 
the  general  level  of  the  cemetery,  so  that  the 
curator  has  complete  supervision  of  the  approac]> 
and  the  grounds.  Close  to  the  lodge,  and  in 
accordance  with  it,  is  an  ornamental  timber- 
bridge,  which  spans  the  approach  road,  and  con- 
nects the  “ chapel  liten”  with  the  northern  por- 
tion of  the  cemetery.  The  chapel  is  in  the 
Decorated  style.  The  Episcopal  chapel  has  tower 
and  spire  aw'ay  from  the  main  building,  and  only 
connected  with  it  by  the  vestry  and  corridor, 
at  a much  lower  level.  At  the  east  and  west 
ends  are  large  traceried  windows.  Over  the 
entrance  archways  is  the  hell  tower,  and  above 
that  the  spire.  The  extreme  height  to  the  top 
of  the  vane  is  70  feet.  The  spire  of  the  Dissen- 
ters’ chapel  is  attached  to  the  main  building, 
and  is  of  equal  altitude  with  that  of  the  Epis- 
copal chapel.  Each  chapel  has  a convenient  robiug- 
rooni. 

Bath  stone  and  flint  are  the  materials  of  con- 
struction, the  flint  being  introduced  in  squares, 
alternated  with  Bath  stone.  The  total  cost  has 
been  2,8317.  Mr.  Nicbolls,  builder,  of  Basing- 
stoke, is  the  contractor,  who  executed  the  works  ; 
and  the  architects  arc  Messi's.  Poulton  & Wood- 
man, of  Reading. 


The  State  Bedstead  from  Stowe. — The  well- 
known  elaborate  state  bedstead,  formerly  at  Stowe, 
is  to  he  sold  by  Jlessrs.  Foster,  at  Pall-mall,  ou 
the  2ith.  This  bedstead  was  erected  from  the 
design  of  Signor  Borra,  architect  to  Lord  Cobham, 
in  1737,  and  was  used  on  all  occasions  of  Royal 
visits  to  Stowe,  including  that  of  her  present 
Majesty. 


Nov.  19,  1859.] 
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ENGINEEKING  WOKKS  ABROAD 

Foe  some  time  past  the  Northern  Railway  Com- 
pany has  formed  a project  of  reconstructing  the 
I'aris  terminus,  in  order  to  afford  the  necessary 
accommodation  for  the  increase  of  traiRc.  Accord- 
ing to  the  plans  adopted  and  put  through  the 
formalities  of  public  inquiry  and  discussion  in 
January  lost,  the  axis  of  the  present  station  is  to 
be  altered,  and  the  uew  terminus  so  placed,  that 
its  principal  entrance  on  the  Rue  dc  Dunkerque 
will  be  exactly  opposite  the  Rue  de  Denain,  instead 
of  its  being,  as  at  present,  fronting  the  Rue 
Saint  Quentin. 

The  branch  line  from  Saint  Lo  to  the  Caen  and 
Cherbourg  Railway  advances  with  all  the  activity 
possible.  Very  little  earthwork  remains  to  be 
done,  and  the  slopes  of  theportioiis  completed  are 
being  dressed.  In  the  masonry  works  the  para- 
pets are  being  placed  on  the  bridges,  and  the 
guard-houses  arc  in  coristructiou  for  the  level 
crossings.  As  to  the  Roque-Genest  and  La  Ruis- 
sonniere  bridges,  the  abutments  of  the  first  are 
laid  and  carried  up  nearly  to  the  springing  : the 
arch  of  the  second  is  being  turned. 

On  the  Limoges  and  Perigueux  line  the  earth- 
works and  masonry  are  completed  between  the 
latter  town  and  Tlilviors.  The  ballasting  and 
laying  of  the  permanent  way  were  let  by  contract 
on  the  20tii  Septembci’. 

The  tunnel  under  the  Alps,  at  the  Col  de 
Frejers,  is  proceeding  as  well  as  can  he  expected. 
The  length  fixed  upon  definitively  is  12,500 
metres.  The  summit  of  the  formation  level  of 
the  railway  is  about  the  middle  of  the  lengtli,  and 
1,335  mHres  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  On  each 
side  of  this  the  gradient  falls  O’OOOS  ra.  per 
metre,  on  the  Bardoniche  or  Sardinian  side,  and 
0'032  m.  per  metre  on  the  Modaiie  or  Savoy  side. 
On  the  former  side  the  rock  was  at  once  reached : 
it  is  limestone  shale,  which  exfoliates  upon  expo- 
sui’C  to  the  air,  and  in  conscqiieuce  the  tunnel  is 
being  arched.  The  progress  is  070  m.  per  day, 
on  an  average.  Owing  to  the  absence  of  good 
stone,  the  arch  is  being  turned  of  bricks  made  in 
the  neighbourhood,  where  excellent  clay  is  found. 
The  lime  is  brought  from  Cusal.  The  heading  on 
the  Modane  side,  on  account  of  the  steeper 
gradient,  is  1-iO  mi^tres  lower  than  the  other  end 
of  the  tunnel,  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  105  metres 
above  the  high  road  -160  metros  distant.  In  order 
to  bring  the  railway  down  to  this  level,  the  line 
has  to  be  carried  round  in  curves  the  develop- 
ment of  which  is  -1  kilometres. 

The  service  of  the  Lombardo-Venetian  railways 
has  been  resumed.  Passports  and  luggage  are 
now  examined  at  Desenzano  aud  Peschiera. 

The  King  of  Sardinia,  accompanied  by  the 
Minister  of  Public  IVorks,  lately  visited  the  works 
of  the  Trebbia  bridge.  When  the  line  is  opened 
as  fitr  as  Saint  Nicholas,  there  will  only  remain 
five  kilometres  to  be  constructed  in  order  to  arrive 
at  Plaisance. 

The  Spanish  Government  has  granted  authoriza- 
tion for  surveys  to  be  made  for  a new  line  of  rail- 
way from  the  celebrated  Sierras  de  Triano,  in  the 
province  of  Biscay,  to  the  neighbouring  small  port 
of  Galindo.  The  other  line  conceded  to  Senor 
AJherte  is  to  terminate  in  Desierto. 

The  Austrian  Government  has  granted  to  a 
company  of  capitalists  and  promoters  of  industry 
of  Prague,  the  concession  of  a railway  from 
Prague  by  PLlsen  to  the  frontier  of  Bavaria,  with 
a branch  from  Hollobkau  to  Radnitz  and  Weg- 
wanow.  The  same  company  is  also  authorized  to 
construct  the  branch  lines  from  Pilsen  to  Eger, 
and  from  Pilsen  to  Budweis.  It  appears  from 
uew  surveys  at  present  beiug  made  by  the  com- 
pany, that  the  concessionists  of  the  Prague  aud 
Pilsen  line  intend  to  deviate,  from  that  originally 
proposed,  in  many  points.  The  preparation  of 
the  plans,  for  approval  of  the  goverumeut,  of 
these  changes,  aud  the  purchase  of  land,  ic.  will 
occupy  much  time,  so  that  the  works  will  not  he 
able  to  be  carried  on  oflectively  till  next  year. 

A ministerial  report  upon  the  financial  state  of 
the  Netherlands  assures  ns  that  the  Government 
will,  within  the  space  of  six  years,  advance,  with- 
out interest,  the  sum  of  28,520,000  florins  to  the 
several  railways  in  Holland,  in  order  to  accelerate 
the  completion  of  their  works. 

Some  fatality  seems  to  hang  over  the  Algerian 
railways.  Just  two  years  ago  we  mentioned  the 
commencement  of  the  works  by  the  soldiery,  and 
very  Jittle  seems  to  have  been  done  since.  Accord- 
ing to:  the  latest  official  Intelligence,  the  works 
between  Algiers  and  Blidah  have  never  been  com- 
menced: as  to  the  section  from  Algiers  to 
BouflTarick,  proposed  to  be  executed  by  the  “hras 
de  Varmee,”  it  has  met  with  most  unfortunate, 
yet  uot-to-be-wondered  at,  delays;  and,  asa  wlud- 


up,  the  said  "Irasde  Varmee”  has  just  got  the 
route  for  the  frontiers  of  Morocco.  The  section 
from  Bouffarick  to  Blidah  stands  a fair  chance  of 
being  shortly  put  into  active  work,  it  having 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  a private  company. 


RIO  DE  JANEIRO. 

The  two  engineers  to  the  Brazilian  Govern- 
ment, Mr.  Charles  Neate  and  Mr.  Lane,  in  con- 
junction with  Mr.  Henry  Law,  C.E.,  and  Mr.  W. 
G.  Ginty,  Directing  Engineer  of  the  Rio  Gas 
Works,  have  been  appomted  a committee  to  re- 
port upon  the  feasibility,  or  otherwise,  of  carrying 
out  the  project  of  levelling  the  Castle-hill,  now 
existing  in  the  city  of  Rio  de  Janeiro.  This 
seems  a favourite  scheme  with  the  Brazilians, 
but  it  is  thought  that  it  will  decline  in  favour 
when  the  proposal  comes  to  be  submitted  to  the 
judgment  of  matter-of-fact  English  engineers, 
who  will  doubtless  insist  on  getting  a clear  Idea 
of  the  gigantic  nature  of  the  work,  and  the  out- 
lay required  to  carry  out  the  project,  before  they 
recommend  its  adoption  to  the  Government. 


MELBOURNE. 

The  Victorian  Houses  of  Parliament. — The 
Mellourne  Argus  says, — The  heavy  aud  sombre- 
looking  structure  which  now  frowns  upon  the 
city  from  the  top  of  Bourke-street  gives  but 
a faint  and  inadequate  idea  of  the  magnificeut 
edifice  designed.  It  is  in  fact  but  the  centre  of  a 
building  which,  when  completed,  will  extend  to 
within  50  feet  of  Spring-street,  and  will  form  a 
parallelogram  450  feet  in  length  and  250  feet  in 
breadth.  The  Chambers  as  they  now  stand  will 
be  completely  encircled  by  a corridor,  leading  on  ^ 
one  side  to  the  rooms  and  offices  appertaining  to 
the  Legislative  Council,  and  on  the  other  to  those 
of  the  Assembly.  The  portion  now  in  course  of 
erection  is  the  Library,  which  has  attained  about 
one-third  of  its  proposed  height.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  foundation,  the  whole  of  the  outer 
structure  will  be  built  of  Darley  freestone,  and 
will  be  20  feet  higher  than  the  walls  of  the  centre 
square.  The  style  of  architecture  is  the  Roman 
Doric,  and  it  will  embrace  a colonnade  34  feet  in 
height,  surmounted  by  ornaments  appropriate  to 
that  order.  In  the  centre  a handsome  tower  will 
rise  to  a height  of  250  feet,  and  will  give  an  im- 
posing appearance  to  the  uew  edifice. 

Government  Offices. — The  first  steps  have  been 
taken  towards  the  construction  of  the  new  build- 
ings in  the  Government  reserve.  A number  of 
workmen  have  for  the  last  fortnight  been  engaged 
upon  the  excavations  for  the  offices  of  the  Execu- 
tive, Chief  Secretary,  aud  Registrar-General. 
These  will  be  comprised  in  one  largo  building, 
to  form  the  centre  of  a group  of  sev’en,  which  will 
include  offices  for  the  Board  of  Laud  and  Works, 
the  Attorney-General,  Postmaster-General,  Elec- 
tric Telegraph  Offices,  A’c.  Each  of  these  offices 
will  be  connected  with  the  centre  building  by  an 
open  colonnade,  and  will  altogether  occupy  a 
large  space  of  ground  in  the  upper  portion  of  the 
reserve,  between  which  and  the  lower  part  of  the 
enclosure  a terrace  is  to  be  constructed,  and  the 
unoccupied  ground  converted  into  an  ornamental 
garden.  We  uuderstaud  that  the  design  com- 
prises several  fountains  and  other  embellishments, 
as  well  as,  in  the  centre  building,  two  large  and 
capacious  reception-rooms.  The  entrance-hall 
will  be  60  feet  in  width,  octagon  shaped,  and 
surmounted  by  a lofty  dome.  These  works  are 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  W.  W.  Wardell, 
who  was  the  successful  competitor  when  the 
designs  were  sent  in. 


THE  STRIKE. 

OuE  readers  will  have  heard  with  satisfaction 
that  the  Conference  of  the  Building  Trades  have 
at  length  withdrawn  the  strike  at  Messrs.  Trol- 
lope’s, in  order,  as  they  state,  that  they  may  retain 
the  support  of  the  trades  of  the  United  Kingdom 
in  opposing  the  “declaration:”  so  that  having 
spent  in  undesired  idleness  say  20,000/.,  contri- 
buted by  brother  workmen,  besides  their  own 
savings,  instead  of  receiving  from  the  masters  say 
140,000/.,  and  inflicting  a loss  on  these  masters 
and  the  country  of  some  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
pounds,  the  building  operatives  are  exactly  where 
they  were  before  this  mad  strike  was  commenced, 
with  this  difference,  that  the  masters  are  now 
requiring  from  them  a certain  declaration,  with 
the  ostensible  view  of  preventing,  if  possible,  the 
repetition  of  such  calamities.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  some  arrangement  may  now  be  made  to  pre- 
vent further  loss  and  demoralization. 

On  the  14th,  the  number  of  men  assisted  by 


the  Conference  was  5,173;  the  amount  paid, 
960/.  2s.  5d.  This  shows,  as  compared  with  the 
number  aud  payments  last  week,  a diminution  of 
522  persons,  and  202/.  19s.  Id.  cash— the  totals 
last  week  being  5,695  men,  and  1,163/.  Is.  6cL 
cash. 


The  rules  of  six  operative  trade  societies  having 
been  selected  by  the  Master  Builders’  Association 
as  evidence  of  the  alleged  illegality  of  the  laws 
and  regulations  guiding  these  societies,  these 
rules  have  been  laid  before  Mr.  Edwin  James, 
Q.C.,  aud  Mr.  Gordon  Allan,  for  their  opinions 
thereon.  The  rules  of  the  Amalgamated  Engineers, 
which  the  builders’  societies  ofi’ered  to  adopt, 
have  also  been  submitted  to  a similar  ordeal. 
The  act  of  the  masters  in  combining  to  lock 
out  their  men  has  also  been  laid  before  the 
counsel.  The  case  for  opinion  was  dra\vn  by 
Mr.  W.  P.  Roberts,  solicitor,  of  Manchester,  and 
the  opinions  thereon  are  subjoined : — 

“ OPINION. 

1.  We  have  carefully  perused  the  rules  and  bye-laws  of 
the  six  societies  which  are  contained  in  the  pamphlet  cir- 
culated by  the  executive  committee  of  the  Central  Asso- 
ciation of  Master  Builders,  and,  with  the  exception  of  one 
rule  amongst  those  regulating  the  Metropolitan  Society 
of  Operative  Bricklayers, — viz.  the  Rule  20  (a),  headed 
' Members’  Objection  to  work  with  a Black  ’—we  are  of 
opinion  that  the  roles  are  legal,  and  do  not  contravene 
the  statute  law  or  common  law  of  England.  We  are  not 
prepared  to  say  that  the  rule  referred  to  is  in  itself 
positively  illegal,  but  as  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  a 
number  of  workmen  to  carr>’  into  execution  its  spirit 
might  lead  to  injurious  consequences,  we  would  re- 
commend that  it  should  be  either  erased,  or,  at  least 
modified. 

2.  We  are  of  opinion  that  the  rules  of  the  Amalgamated 
Society  of  Engineers,  which  have  been  proposed  to  be 
substituted  for  the  rules  of  the  six  societies  before 
referred  to,  are  strictly  legal.  They  do  not,  in  our 
opinion,  infringe  the  provisions  of  any  Act  of  Parliament, 
nor  can  any  danger  result  from  their  adoption.  We  are 
confirmed  in  this  view  by  the  opinion  of  Sir  Alexander 
Cockbum,  the  Attorney  General  alluded  to  in  the  case 
now  submitted  to  us,  and  also  by  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  passed  during  the  last  session,  which  clearly  in- 
dicates the  policy  of  the  Legislature  to  mitigate  the 
severity  of  tlie  statutes  against  combination,  and  to  pro- 
tect workmen  in  the  exercise  of  their  right  to  nreet  and 
act  ill  union  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  the  rate  of  wages  at 
which,  and  the  hours  of  labour,  they  should  work,  aud 
peaceably  and  in  a reasonable  manner  persuading  others 
to  cease  or  abstain  from  work,  in  order  to  obtain  the  rate 
of  wages  agreed  upon,  so  long  as  no  threats  or  intimida- 
tion be  resorted  to. 

3.  The  law  relating  to  conspiracy  is  so  vague  and  un- 
settled that  we  feel  reluctautto  offer  a decided  opinion  on 
this  question  j but  we  are  inclined  to  think  tliat  the  con- 
duct of  the  masters,  in  combining  and  agreeing  to  lock 
out  from  their  several  yards  the  workmen  employed,  and 
who  had  taken  no  part  in  what  had  occurred  at  Messrs. 
Trollope’s  factory,  until  the  workmen  who  had  struck 
there  had  returned  to  their  employ,  was  such  a corabina- 
tion  by  the  employers  as  amounted  to  a conspiracy  at 
common  law,  and  might  be  made  the  subject  of  an  indict* 
ment. 

Every  master  has  a perfect  right  individually  to  dis- 
charge  any  or  all  of  the  workmen  whom  he  may  liave  em- 
ployed, as  every  workman  lias  tlie  right  to  refuse  to  work 
for  any  particular  master;  but  the  combination  of  masters 
to  dismiss  and  deprive  of  their  labour  and  means  of  sub- 
sistence a number  of  workmen,  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
pelling or  inducing  these  workmen  to  effect  an  object 
which  it  may  not  be  in  their  power  to  accomplish,  appears 
to  us  to  come  properly  within  the  definition  given  in  the 
eases,  aud  to  amount  to  a criminal  offence. 

Edwin  James. 

Temple,  Nov.  10,  1859.  GonooN  Allan,” 


SiE, — The  opinion  of  Mr.  Edwin  James  and 
Mr.  Allan  which  has  been  published  in  other 
journals,  will,  doubtless,  appear  in  your  present 
number;  and  I wish  therefore  to  point  out  that 
these  learned  gentlemen  liave  been  misled,  and 
have  expressed  an  opinion  on  facts  iohich  never 
occurred. 

Their  “ opinion  ” is  to  the  effect,  that  the 
Association  of  Master  Builders  are  liable  to  in- 
dictment for  conspiring  to  close  their  establish- 
ments " until  Messrs.  Trollope’s  men,  who  had 
struck  there,  should  return  to  their  employ.” 
The  facts,  however,  were,  that  Messrs.  Potter  & 
Co.  having,  by  their  mandate,  cleared  Messrs. 
Trollope’s  yard  and  shops,  aud  stationed  strong 
bodies  of  men  as  pickets,  to  prevent  other  men 
from  going  to  w’ork  for  that  firm,  the  Associa- 
tion of  Master  Builders  determined  to  “ close 
their  yards  until  Messrs.  Trollope  were  enabled 
to  resume  work.”  There  has  never  been  any 
attempt  to  compel  men  to  return  to  any  jiarti- 
cular  master;  and,  in  fact,  at  the  present  time 
Messrs.  Trollope  are  at  full  work  with  nearly  all 
fresh  hands. 

But  the  false  colouring  which  is  thus  given  in 
counsel’s  opinion  is  only  of  a piece  with  the 
other  proceedings  of  the  Conference,  who,  how- 
ever, have  not  restricted  themselves  always  to  the 
“lie  ” by  implication. 

At  a meeting  at  Brighton,  a few  days  since, 
Mr,  Potter  broadly  stated  that  “workmen  were 
not  pressed  to  belong  to  societies,  neither  did 
the  society  men  strike  against  non-society  men” 
{vide  Daily  Telegraph,  of  lObhinst.) ; while,  on  the 
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very  same  day,  three  society  bricklayers  were 
convicted  at  Lambeth  police-court,  for  depriving 
a non-society  man  of  his  right  to  labour.  Alas  ! 
that  in  1859  workmen  should  be  content  to  follow 
such  a leader  ! A Masteb  Builder. 

From:  time  to  time,  since  the  commeuccmeut  of 
the  strike,  cases  of  sad  distress  have  been  brought 
under  the  attention  of  the  public ; but  so  much 
trouble  has  been  borne  patiently,  and  suflering 
hidden  from  notice,  that  the  cases  reported  are  only 
very  faint  indications  of  the  effects  of  this  unfor- 
tunate dispute.  Debts  have  been  incurred,  which, 
particularly  in  the  instance  of  those  who  have 
families  of  children  to  support,  will  take  long 
labour  and  care  to  liquidate.  Many  a comfort, 
and  even  necessity,  will  be  missed : tools  have  been 
parted  with  in  order  to  provide  bread;  and  when 
matters  are  settled  some  will  not  be  able  to  work : 
executions  for  rent,  Ac. have  swept  away  furniture; 
and  many  a man  of  industrious  habits  has,  in  con- ' 
sequence  of  the  want  of  that  regular  employment 
to  which  he  has  been  accustomed,  fallen  into 
irregular  habits  which  may  be  never  eradicated. 
The  wives  of  the  men  on  strike  could  tell  melan- 
choly histories;  and  what  good  is  likely  to  result 
from  all  the  sacrifice  that  has  been  made?  The  nine 
hours  will  not  be  granted,  nor  will  the  masters, 
to  any  extent  or  for  any  length  of  time,  be  able 
to  maintain  the  “ declaration.” 

All  who  have  watched  this  struggle  must  regret 
the  want  of  a right  understanding,  amongst  the 
woi'kmen,  of  those  sure  laws  which  regulate  the 
price  of  all  kinds  of  labour, — laws  which  are  as  cer- 
tain as  the  appearance  of  the  morning  sun-light.  A 
few  more  examples  of  the  manner  in  which  wages 
are  regulated  by  the  demand  for  a particular  kind 
of  labour  may  uot  be  useless. 

About  twenty  or  twenty-five  years  ago  the  pub- 
lication of  the  “Annuals,”  and  other  illustrated 
books,  created  a sudden  and  large  demand  for 
skilful  engravers  on  steel;  and  at  that  time  an 
engraver  of  talent  might  depend  upon  receiving 
wages  from  Al.  to  lOZ.  or  12Z.  a-wcek.  The 
extensive  application  of  lithography  and  wood- 
engraving to  book  and  other  kinds  of  illustration 
caused  a less  demand  for  the  fine  line-engravers 
on  plates  : the  wages  at  once  declined,  and  conti- 
nued to  do  so  in  proportion  to  the  extent  to  which 
the  line-engraving  was  superseded  by  other  descrip- 
tions of  prints.  A few  steel-plate  engravers  of  the 
Iiighest  talent  still  continue  to  obtain  consi- 
derable sums,  but  those  engravers  who  might  have 
been  able  to  earn  -ll.  a- week  would  not  now  be  able, 
by  that  kind  of  employment,  to  make  more  than 
from  10s.  to  15s.  a-week. 

In  the  years  1844  and  1815,  the  immense 
number  of  projected  railways  caused  an  extra- 
ordinary demand  for  engraved  and  litbogi-apbed 
plans,  which  were  required  in  compliance  with 
the  Act  of  Parliament  to  be  deposited  in  certain 
places  at  a stated  time.  As  a natural  conse- 
quence the  wages  of  map  engravers  increased,  and 
men  who,  in  ordinary  times,  would  work  for  from 
25s.  to  30s.  a week,  were  paid  enormous  sums, — as 
much  as  lOOZ.  was  in  some  instances  paid, — for  an 
engraved  plan  which  might  be  had  now  for  loss 
than  half  as  many  shillings.  In  other  ways,  the 
demand  for  surveys  and  plans  caused  changes. 
TEu  prices  of  certain  kinds  of  paper  rose,  so  did 
that  of  prepared  copper  and  zinc,  and  the  wages 
of  both  copper-smiths  and  copperplate  and  litho- 
graphic printers  largely  increased;  engineers, 
surveyors,  and  draughtsmen,  of  little  skill  or 
experience,  were  paid  five  times  the  money  which 
their  labour  would  have  brought  in  usual  times. 
As  the  unusual  demand  ceased,  the  wages  fell  to 
their  natural  level. 

The  combination  of  either  masters  or  meir  can- 
not for  any  length  of  time  successfully  oppose 
these  certain  results;  nor  can  the  introduction  of 
bteam-machinery  into  trades  be  stopped  by 
strikes  or  combiuations.  Indeed,  it  would  be  ill 
for  the  progress  of  the  country;  if  it  were  other- 
wise : though  doubtless,  in  some  cases,  it  has 
been  injurious  to  particular  classes  at  the  time  of 
change.  Much  as  this  partial  evil  is  to  be  re- 
gretted, it  must  not  be  compared  with  the  vast 
advantage  of  the  general  results.  In  many  trades 
the  iutroduetion  of  machinery,  and  other  means 
of  facilitating  the  more  rapid  production  of 
manufactures,  (S:c.,  has  been  a positive  advantage 
to  the  workers.  We  have  before  referred  to  the 
potters’,  glass-cutters’,  and  other  trades  into  wfiich 
the  aid  of  steam  has  been  brought,  and  shown 
that  while  the  workmen  can  make  five  times  as 
many  articles  as  they  could  by  the  old  plan,  the 
number  of  those  employed  has  increased,  and 
the  wages  of  the  potters,  Ac.,  are  higher  than 
formerly.  Those  of  the  building  trades,  as  well 
as  others,  derive  an  advantage  from  the  cheap- 


ening of  pottery,  &c. ; and  those  who  have  manu- 
factured the  goods,  have  also  gained. 

A remarkable  instance  of  the  advantages  of  the 
application  of  improved  means  may  be  meutionetl 
in  connection  with  the  printing  business. 

When  stereotyping*  came  into  use,  most  of  the 
compositors  thought  that  their  ruin  would  be  the 
consequence.  Such,  however,  has  not  been  the 
case.  The  practice  of  stereotyping  bus  enabled 
publishers  to  issue  hooks  at  a reduced  cost,  which, 
has  led  to  a far  greater  demand  than  ever 
for  publication,  and,  as  a matter  of  course,  the 
assistance  of  more  compositors. 

The  introduction  of  locomotives  and  rail- 
ways, from  which  it  was  predicted  that  such 
evil  eftects  would  come,  has,  in  the  various 
departments,  been  the  means  of  employing  pro- 
bably not  less  than  200  men  in  proportion 
to  one  engaged  in  the  days  of  the  stage- 
coaches and  the  waggons.  In  the  same  way 
the  steam-printing  machine  lias  vastly  increased 
various  kinds  of  employment.  The  demand  for 
engraving  on  wood,  box-wood,  type-founders, 
compositors,  ka.  &c.,  has  grown  tenfold;  and 
the  labours  of  this  mighty  instrument  for  ad- 
vancing knowledge  have  yet  only  in  a small 
degree  developed  its  capabilities.  Besides 
the  additions  mentioned,  the  steam-engine  has 
brought  a large  number  of  persons  into  work  in 
feeding  the  machines  with  papei*.  It  is  to  bo 
hoped  that  the  experience  which  has  been  lately 
so  painfully  gained  may  cause  all  classes  of  the 
working  community  to  carefully  consider  the  laws 
of  labour,  and,  instead  of  embarking  in  these  dis- 
astrous struggles,  to  endeavour  in  all  ways  to 
advance  their  intellectual  and  social  positions,  by 
establishment  of  societies  or  brotherhoods  which 
may  have  for  their  purpose  the  care  of  the  sick,  the 
accnmulation  of  savings,  the  education  of  their 
children,  the  provision  of  proper  food  on  economi- 
cal principles,  and  other  matters,  which  will  raise 
the  British  artisan  in  the  scale  of  society,  and 
will  give  them  far  more  weight  in  dealing  with 
employers  than  those  regulations  which  arc  shown 
by  all  past  experience  to  have  been  worse  than 
useless. 

Mr.  Charles  Buxton,  M.P.,  in  a commu- 
nication addressed  to  the  ■working  men  of  Maid- 
stone, in  reply  to  a request  for  his  opinion  on  the 
Master  BuildciV  “ declaration,”  says  : — 

“ I am  now  bound  to  own  that,  the  deeper  I go 
into  the  question,  the  more  cordial  does  my 
approval  become  of  the  conduct  of  the  ni.a.ster 
builders  in  exacting  the  ‘ declaration.’ 

Now,  I will  yield  to  no  man  in  respect  for  the 
working  chvss  of  England,  or  in  anxiety  for  their 
well-being  and  happiness;  and  I have  endeavoured 
to  examine  this  question  with  a single  eye  to 
their  true  welfare. 

What,  then,  would  be  the  effect  of  tho  adoption 
of  the  ‘ declaration  ’ upon  the  working  men  them- 
selves? Undoubtedly,  if  it  hindered  their  union 
for  charitable  purposes  among  themselves,  I 
should  warmly  condemn  it.  But  it  does  nothing 
of  the  kind.  It  solely  aims  at  putting  an  end 
to  an  interference,  by  unions,  with  the  bargains 
between  master  and  man. 

The  question  therefore  is,  whether  that  inter- 
ference by  unions  between  master  and  man  is  a 
blessing  to  the  working  class,  or  a curse.  Would 
the  working  class,  or  would  it  not,  he  more  free, 
more  rich,  more  happy,  without  any  such  inter- 
ference ? 

The  unionists  assume,  of  course,  that  they  are 
fighting  the  working  man’s  battle, — that  they  are 
taking  the  best  means  to  secure  him  privileges 
which  could  not  .otherwise  he  obtained.  But  it 
would  he  very  shallow  to  judge  the  system  by 
what  it  professes  to  do,  or  is  intended  to  do. 
History  abounds  with  examples  of  the  readiness 
with  which  bodies  of  men  will  delude  themselves 
into  regarding  that  as  their  greatest  privilege  and 
protection,  which  in  reality  is  their  greatest  bane. 
Let  us  look  at  the  system,  not  by  its  professions, 
hut  by  its  actual,  practical  working,  under  the 
broad  daylight  of  experience. 

1.  Look  at  what  experience  proves  as  to  the 
oppression  of  the  unions  upon  those  within  them. 
Their  principles  seem  to  he,  that  each  individual 
surrenders  his  freedom  to  the  dictation  of  a com- 
mitteo^  The  unionist  ceases  to  he  a free  inde- 
pendent Englishman.  He  dares  not  sell  even  his 
own  labour  on  the  terms  he  might  be  glad  to 
accept.  The  union  labels  him  with  its  own  price. 
He  dares  uot  put  forth  his  whole  ability.  The 


• It  may  just  be  worth  while  to  mention  that  this 
mctho<l,  now  in  general  use,  is  to  cast,  first  in  plaster  and 
then  in  lead,  the  type  set  up  for  printing  books,  &c. ; so 
that  the  casts  can  be  printed  from  when  required,  and 
the  type  dispersed  and  used  for  other  purposes. 


union  forces  him  down  to  the  level  of  worse  work- 
men. He  dares  not  work  with  non-unionists.  The 
union  would  punish  him.  He  dares  not  teach  his 
craft  except  to  the  son  of  a unionist.  The  union 
would  punish  him.  He  dares  not  vindicate  a 
fellow-member  who  has  been,  fined.  The  union 
would  punish  him.  He  dares  not  work  on  when 
a strike  is  ordered.  The  union  would  ruin  him. 
It  would  fill  pages  to  relate  all  the  things  he  must 
not  do,  and  dares  not  do,  and  for  doing  which  he 
might  be  punished.  # * * 

Mark,  again,  the  system  of  prying  espionage, 
of  inquisitorial  inspection,  to  which  the  unionist 
is  subjected.  He  is  registered,  with  bis  age, 
trade,  marriage,  &c.  He  is  fined  if  he  marries 
without  letting  the  union  know;  fined  if  he  re- 
moves; fined  if  he  changes  service;  fined  if  he 
knows  of  a vacancy  and  docs  not  tell  the  nnion. 
And  a complete  machinery  has  been  framed  for 
secretly  watching  the  members,  to  see  whether 
they  break  the  rules.  Why  one  could  fancy  that 
a Neapolitan  xmder  King  Bomba  might  endure 
thus  to  throw  aside  all  self-rule  and  self-depend- 
ence; but  it  does  amaze  me  that  any  Englishman 
can  hear  so  galling  a yoke. 

Still,  all  this  is  but  petty,  though  one  should 
suppose  irritating,  oppression.  But  sooner  or  later 
the  day  comes  when  trade  is  brisk — when  the 
masters  have  large  contracts  to  fulfil — when,  by 
the  inevitable  law'  of  supply  and  demand,  wages 
must  rise  of  themselves  if  the  labour-market  is 
bare.  At  that  moment,  when  he  is  on  the  spring- 
tide of  prosperity,  down  comes  an  order,  perhaps 
from  the  Central  Society,  that  the  men  are  to 
strike.  Gladly,  in  all  likelihood,  w'ould  he  spend 
the  time  in  action  rather  than  idleness.  But  is  he 
a free  man  ? No,  he  is  a slave.  He  has  no  busi- 
ness to  consult  his  own  reason  or  his  own  will. 
Obey  he  must.  He  strikes ; and  perhaps,  after 
months  and  months  have  gune  by — when  his 
furniture  is  at  the  pawn-shop — when  his  home  is 
shattered,  his  energies  enfeebled,  his  spirits  sunk, 
his  temper  exasperated — when,  but  too  probably, 
his  wife’s  health  is  ruined,  and  his  little  ones  are 
grown  pale,  thin,  and  mournful, — at  last  the 
society  in  its  wisdom  vouchsafes  him  leave  to 
return  to  his  work,  at  the  very  same  wages,  on 
the  very  same  terms,  that  it  had  forced  him  mi- 
w'illingly  to  reject. 

You  may  think  I speak  vehemently;  but  I 
must  speak  as  I feel : and  I do  feel  a glow’  of 
indignation  against  a system  which  again  and 
again  has  wrought  such  deep,  hitter,  irreparable 
anguish,  not  to  the  working  man  alone,  hut  to  his 
wife  and  little  ones.” 

The  writer  then  gives  a list  of  the  chief  strikes 
of  our  day,  and  theii"  results,  reference  to  which 
li.as  already  appeared  in  our  pages. 


EXPERIMENTS  ON  STRENGTH  OF  CAST- 
IRON  GIRDERS. 

MANCHESTER  LITERARY  AND  PHILOSOPHICAL 
SOCIEIT. 

At  the  ordinary  meeting,  November  1st,  Dr. 
Joule  iu  the  chair,  a ])aper  was  read  by  Mr.  James 
G.  Lynde,  C.E.,  entitled,  “ Experiments  on  the 
Strength  of  Ciist-Iron  Girders.”  The  paper  was 
accompanied  by  a diagram,  showing  the  arrauge- 
meut  of  the  apparatus  made  use  of  in  the  experi- 
ments and  the  dimensions  of  the  beams  referred  to. 

The  beams  experimented  on  w'ere  eighty-nine 
in  number,  and  were  cast  by  Mr.  Mahon,  at  the 
Ardwick  Iron  Works,  Manchester,  from  iron  of 
the  following  descriptions  : — 

One  charge  of  the  cupola  consisted  of — 

12  cwt.  Goldendale,  Stafibrdshire. 

12  ,,  Lane-end. 

12  „ Ormesby,  Yorkshire. 

12  „ Blair,  Scotch. 

12  ,,  Calder,  do. 

All  No.  3 hot  blast  hon. 

12  „ Scrap. 

The  beams  w'orc  cast  on  their  sides,  and  wore  a 
very  good  sample  of  workmanship. 

The  section  of  each  beam  was  of  the  form  re- 
commended by  Professor  Hodgkiuson,  and  upon 
which  his  formula;  were  based.  The  total  depth  of 
the  beam  in  the  centre  was  2ij  inches,  and  at  the 
ends,  20  inches  : the  bottom  flange  was  15  inches 
wide,  and  2^  inches  thick : the  vertical  part  of 
the  beam  was  li  inch  thick ; and  the  top  flange 
w'as  inches  wide,  and  1^  inch  thick  : the  total 
length  of  the  beam  was  3-1-  feet  6 inches,  and 
the  distance  between  the  supports  was  30  feet 
9 inches : the  weight  of  the  beam  was  3 tons 
8 cwt.  1 qr. 

One  of  the  beams  -was  tested  up  to  the  breaking 
weight  with  the  following  results: — 
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With  a load  in  the  centre  of — 

31  tons  8 cwt.  the  deflection  was 


42 

46 

50 

54 

58 


16 

12 

8 


*87  inches. 
2-00 
2-25 
2-56 
2-70 


0 the  beam  broke, 
the  ends  springing  back  from  each  other  2 feet 
I?  inches,  the  fracture  indicating  a good  sound 
casting. 

There  was  no  permanent  set  observable  in  any 
of  the  experiments  until  the  breaking  weight  was 
applied,  the  beam  being  allowed  to  recover  itself 
on  the  removal  of  the  load  in  each  case. 

Each  of  the  remaining  beams  was  tested  with  a 
load  of  20  tons  in  the  centre,  the  deflection  vary- 
ing from  fths  to  fths  of  an  inch. 

The  calculations  for  the  strength  were-based  on 
the  following  formula',  given  by  Professor  Hodg- 
kinson  in  his  “Experimental  Kesearches  on  the 
Strength  and  Properties  of  Cast-Iron 
Pirst  formula,  art.  146  : — 

Let  7P'==the  breaking  weight  in  tons  placed 
oil  the  centre  of  the  beam, 
a = the  area  of  the  bottom  flange  in  inches, 
d = the  total  depth  of  the  beam  in  inches, 

I — the  length  between  the  supports  iu  feet, 
2‘166  a d 
then  W = 

In  this  case — 

a = 36, 
d = 21-25, 

I = 30-75, 

which  gives  60'09  tons  as  the  breaking  weight  of 
the  beam. 

The  second  formula,  art.  147,  takes  into  account 
the  thickness  of  the  vertical  part  of  the  beam, 
and  is  as  follows: — 


Let  W = the  breaking  weight  iu  tons  placed  on 
the  centre  of  the  beam, 

I = tbe  length  between  the  supports  in  feet, 
i = the  breadth  of  the  bottom  flange  in  inches, 
h'  — the  thickness  of  the  vertical  part  iu  inches, 
(I  = the  whole  depth  in  inches, 
d'  = the  depth  from  tbe  top  of  the  beam  to  tbe 
upper  side  of  the  bottom  flange  in  inches, 

then 

In  this  case — 

I * 30-75, 
b 5=  15, 

I'  = 1-5, 
d — 21-25, 
d'  * 22-03, 

which  gives  62-19  tons  as  the  breaking  weight  of 
the  beam. 

The  actual  breaking  weight  being  58  tons,  it 
-would  appear  that  the  constant  co-efficient  as- 
sumed is  in  each  instance  too  high  I’or  the  quality 
of  iron  of  which  these  beams  were  cast.  This  re- 
sult appears  to  have  been  anticipaied  by  Professor 
Ilodgkinson  in  the  case  of  large  beams;  and  in 
one  of  his  experiments,  art.  147,  on  a beam  cast 
for  Messrs.  Marshall  «!c  Co.,  of  Leeds,  he  gives  -625 
as  the  co-efficient,  which  agrees  with  the  result  of 
this  experiment. 

Applying  this  co-efficient  to  Professor  llodg- 
kinson’s  formula:,  they  will  be  as  follows  ; — 

2-05  a d 

First  formula,  TV  = — j — 

Second  formula,  IF"  = — — 

The  first  of  these  would  give  58-2  tons,  and  the 
second  58-31  tons,  as  the  breaking  weight;  either 
of  which  calculations  would  be  sufficiently  correct 
for  any  practical  purpose. 


OVER-DARWEN’  CEMETERY 
COMPETITION. 

Thirty-one  sets  of  designs  for  the  proposed 
cemetery  have  been  received  from  twenty-eight 
architects,  and  the  committee  have  made  a report 
■wherein  they  say,  — “We  unanimously  beg  to 
recommend  for  adoption  by  your  board,  as  first 
plan,  the  design  bearing  tbe  motto  ‘Veritas,’ 
provided  the  same  can  he  executed  and  carried  out 
for  the  amount  specified  in  the  competitor’s  esti- 
mate.” “ We  recommend  to  your  board  tbe 
design  bearing  the  motto  of  ‘ A Triangle  in  a 
Circle  ’ for  the  premium  of  201.  The  design  bear- 
ing the  motto  ‘ Experience,’  No.  1,  for  the 
premium  of  10^  These  being,  iu  our  opinion,  the 
second  and  third  best.”  On  opening  the  three 
sealed  notes  beai-ing  the  mottoes  “ Veritas,” 
“Triangle  within  a Circle,”  and  “Experience,” 
No.  1;  the  names  of  the  architects  wore  as  follow : — 
1st,  Messrs.  James  Stevens,  Manchester,  and 
J.  W.  Rigby,  Over-Darweu;  2nd,  Mr.  Ernest 


Bates,  Albert  Chambers,  Manchester;  and  3rd, 
Messrs.  Thos.  I).  Parry  and  H.  Price,  Liverpool. 

It  was  found  that  the  joint  designer  of  the  first 
plan  was  the  Board’s  oicn  surveyor  (Mr.  Rigby), 
and  a discussion  ensued  as  to  whether  or  not  be 
should  be  allowed  to  carry  out  his  design,  the 
Board  requiring  all  bis  time  for  the  alfaii-s  of  his 
office.  How  many  of  the  competitors  would  have 
sent  iu  designs  if  they  had  known  the  Board’s  own 
surveyor  was  a competitor  ? 


OBITUARY. 

Mr.  Alfred  Ainger,  arcldiect,  died  on  the 
5th  inst.  aged  61.  Mr.  Ainger,  who  was  brought 
up  with  his  father  and  afterwards  became  a 
student  of  the  academy  and  competed  for  the 
gold  medal,  was  a man  of  attainments,  and  would 
probably  liavc  distinguished  himself  more  in  bis 
profession  than  ho  did  had  he  not  possessed 
independent  means.  He  was  the  architect  of 
University  College  Hospital,  Loudon. 

Mr.  George  Moore,  arvliiiect. — We  record  with 
regret  the  death  of  this  gentleman,  at  Ins  re- 
sidence in  Grenville-street,  Ih-unswick-squaro,  in 
his  83rd  year.  Early  in  life  Mr.  Moore  was  in 
partnership  with  Mr.  Leverton,  the  builder,  of 
Gate-street,  Lincoln’s-inn,  and  afterwards  esta- 
blished himself  as  an  architect,  in  Lincoln’s-inn- 
fields.  As  long  ago  as  1813  he  was  an  active 
member  of  the  Society  of  Arts.  lie  afterwards 
was  elected  a Follow’  of  the  Royal  Society,  and 
assisted  in  the  establishment  of  tbe  Royal  Insti- 
tute of  British  Architects.  lie  was  surveyor  to 
the  Skinner’s  Company,  and  wrote  one  or  two 
papers  which  have  been  published. 


ENGINEERING  RATE  COLLECTOR 
AT  READING. 

An  advertisement  appeared  in  the  Builder  of 
the  5tb,  addressed  to  surveyors,  by  tbe  Cor- 
poration of  Reading,  inviting  gentlemen  of  that 
profession  to  become  candidates  for  the  joint 
offices  of  surveyor,  iuspector  of  miisanees,  and 
collector  of  rates,  at  a salary  of  200?.  per  annum. 

On  tbe  following  week  appears  another  adver- 
tisement from  the  same  body,  reducing  the  salary 
to  170/.  per  annum,  and  stating  that  the  inspection 
of  nuisances  will  not  be  included ; by  which  it 
would  seem  that,  having  re-considered  tlieir  former 
intentions,  the  office  of  inspector  of  nuisances  was 
deemed  incompatible  with  tlie  dignity  of  surveyor ; 
but  they  retain  the  rate  collectorship  in  couj'unc- 
tion  with  the  surveyorship,  of  course  with  the  idea 
that  the  rates  should  be  collected  in  an  engineer-^ 
ing  manner. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  will  be  again  con- 
sidered. Professional  men  should  nut  be  called 
upon  to  undertake  duties  so  iiu-ongruoiisly  mixed; 
and  the  result  could  scarcely  he  satisfactoi-y  to  the 
Board. 


METROPOLITAN  BOARD  OF  WORKS. 

At  a meeting  held  on  the  4th  inst.,  Mr.  Thwaites 
iu  the  chair,  with  reference  to  a request  tliat  the 
Board  should  contribute  50/.  tow’ards  the  estimated 
cost  of  the  improvement  in  Little  Knight  Rider- 
street,  the  Works  and  Improvement  Committee 
recommended  the  Board  to  decline  entertaining  it, 
on  the  ground  that  the  improvements  in  question 
were  of  a purely  local  and  not  a metropolitan 
character.  Mr.  Alderman  Cubitt,  in  reply  to  ob- 
servations made  as  to  the  wealth  accruing  to  the 
City  from  the  coal  dues,  said  it  was  not  generally 
known  that  the  revenue  from  that  source  amounted 
to  about  60,000/.  a-ycar;  and  he  reminded  the 
Board  that  the  City,  entirely  and  exclusively  out 
of  its  own  funds,  made  the  great  thoroughfare. 
New  Cannon-street,  leading  from  St.  Paul’s  to 
Londou-bridge,  in  the  interest  not  alone  of  the 
citizens,  but  of  the  general  public  of  the  metro- 
polis, at  a cost  of  500,000/. ; that,  in  deference  to 
public  opinion,  the  Corporation  was  compelled  to 
abolish  Smithfield  market,  and  to  provide  a new 
one  at  an  expense  of  400,000/. ; that  they  had  also 
expended  100,000/.  in  the  erection  of  a new’  prison ; 
besides  having  to  maintain  the  courts  at  Guild- 
hall, where  justice  was  administered  not  to  the 
citizens  alone,  but  more  or  less  to  the  country  at 
large.  On  a division  an  amendment  for  granting 
a third  of  the  expense  was  carried  by  a consider- 
able majority,  thus  affirming  the  principle  that 
all  the  outlying  parts  of  the  metropolis  are  liable 
to  contribute  towards  street  improvements  locally 
situated  within  the  limits  of  the  City. 

A report  by  tbe  superintending  architect,  rela- 
tive to  the  fall  of  houses  in  Well-street,  Hackney, 
stating  that,  in  tbe  opinion  of  the  committee,  there 


w’as  nothing  to  show  any  neglect  of  duty  on  tbe 
part  of  tbe  district  surveyor,  was  received. 

A memorial  w’as  presented  from  the  District 
Surveyors’  Association,  show’ing  the  inability  of 
district  surveyors  to  carry  out  tbe  assumed  inten- 
tion of  the  Metropolis  Local  Management  Act  as 
to  the  occupancy  of  under-ground  rooms  or  cellars, 
aud  praying  the  Board,  in  their  bill  for  the  revi- 
sion of  the  Act,  to  ari’ange  for  the  appointment  of 
persons  for  the  discharge  of  these  duties  having 
better  qualificatious  and  opportunities  than  the 
district  surveyors. 

At  the  meeting  on  the  11th  inst.  the  Board 
received  tenders  for  underpinning  main  sewer  along 
the  Fulham-road,  Cbeval-place,  &c.  The  tenders 
from  the  various  builders  were — Mr.  Robinson, 
3,100/.;  Mr.  Dethicb,  2,732/.;  Mr.  Pearson, 
2,720/. ; Mr.  Rowe,  2,620/. ; Mr.  Thirst,  2,375/. 
Mr.  J.  Phillips,  2,281/.;  and  Messrs.  Walker  & 
Neave,  1,959/.  Tiie  engineer’s  estimate  was 
2,230/.  The  tender  of  Messrs.  Walker  & Neave 
was  accepted. 

T/ie  Southern  Oufall  Sewer. — Amotion  for  the 
further  consideration  of  the  report  from  the  engi- 
neer, submitting  for  approval  plans  and  specifica- 
tions of  the  southern  outfall  sewer  from  Deptford- 
creek  to  Crossncss-poiut,  aud  recommending  that 
advertisements  he  issued  for  tenders  for  the  execu- 
tion of  the  works,  was  agreed  to  after  some  dis- 
cussion; also  for  the  sewer  uorth  from  Kensal- 
green  to  the  northern  high-level  sewer,  near  Sir 
George  Duc-kett's  Canal. 


TIIE  “ BUILDER’S  ” LAW  NOTES. 

The  New  Stamp  Act. — This  Act  repeals  the 
duty  on  licences  to  practise  the  faculty  of  physic. 
It  also  e.xpressly  declares  that  the  maker  of  goods, 
his  children,  and  servants,  may  hawk  and  sell 
such  goods. 

Damage  done  by  Sewerage  JForhs. — A man- 
damus was  issued  to  make  compensation  for  damage 
done  by  a local  board  iu  the  exercise  of  the  powers  of 
the  Puhlic  Health  Act,  1818,  when  the  board  denied 
liability,  and  refused  compensation.  The  board 
in  reply  stated,  that  the  compensation  had  not 
been  determined,  nor  had  tbe  prosecutor  taken 
any  steps  towards  having  tlie  same  determined, 
or  given  any  notice  of  the  amount  claimed,  or 
appointed  an  arbitrator  under  the  Act.  The 
Court  of  Queen’s  Bench  held  that  this  was  no 
answer  to  the  writ,  for  that  an  arbitrator  would 
have  no  power  \inless  it  was  a case  of  dispute 
about  the  amount  of  compensation  only,  and  that 
tlie  return  should  have  therefore  distinctly  stated 
that  to  be  the  subject  of  dispute. — The  Queen  v. 
The  Burslem  Board  of  Health. 

Metropolis  Local  Management  Act.  — The 
powers  given  by  this  Act  are  intended  for 
the  benefit  of  the  puhlic  and  of  tbe  whole  com- 
munity ; and  therefore,  when  it  becomes  necessary 
to  make  sewers  under  this  Act,  the  Board  of 
Works  are  not  compellable  to  purchase  the  laud 
under  which  such  sewers  are  to  be  driven,  as 
would  be  the  case  under  an  ordinary  Railway 
Act. — The  North  London  Railway  Company  v. 
The  Metropoliian  Board  of  Works. 


PROYINCIAL  NEWS. 

Whittlesford.  — National  schools  have  been 
erected  here.  They  have  been  built  by  Mr. 
Gimson,  of  Royston,  from  the  design  of  Mr.  John 
Smith,  of  Cambridge.  Tbe  cost  of  the  school- 
rooms and  teacher’s  residence  has  been  about 
800/.  the  greater  part  of  which  sum  has  been 
raised  by  subscription. 

Norihioich. — The  usual  monthly  County  Court 
has  been  held  in  the  new  Town  Hall  here,  lately 
erected  by  Mr.  Jackson,  adjoining  tbe  Crown 
Hotel.  Tbe  new  Assembly-room  is  65  feet  long 
by  -10  broad,  and  17  feet  high.  It  is  said  to  be 
capable  of  holding  800  persons.  The  architect 
was  Mr.  Hughes,  of  Liverpool. 

Shefield. — The  Towuhend  Temperance-hall  has 
been  re-opened.  The  walls  have  been  divided  into 
panels  by  twenty  Corinthian  pillars,  marbled,  as  is 
also  the  cornice.  The  prevailing  colour  of  the  hall 
is  a light  blue.  The  front  of  the  gallery  lias  been 
divided  into  panels,  the  prevailing  colours  being 
gold  and  white.  The  decorations  arc  from  the 
designs,  and  were  made  under  the  superintendence, 
of  Mr.  C.  A.  Malone.  They  have  been  executed 
by  Messrs.  Hcald  & Son;  the  gas-fittings  by  Mr. 
Taylor;  the  upholstery  by  Roberts  & Bottomlcy; 
and  the  paper-hangings  by  Messrs.  Styring  A Crab- 
tree ; all  of  Sheffield. 

Galashiels. — The  erection  of  a combined  Town- 
hall  and  Corn  Exchange,  on  the  site  of  the 
Subscription  School  here,  has  been  resolved  on. 
The  dimensions  of  the  hall  are  to  be  70  feet  by 
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40  feet,  with  a gallery ; and  the  accommodation 
will  admit  1,000  sitting  or  1,600  standing.  Mr.  A. 
Thomson,  calculating  the  cost  to  he  2,500/.  or 
3,000/.  and  the  income  derived  from  it  as  a corn 
exchange  and  room  for  meetings,  states  that  a 
retitrn  of  4 or  5 per  cent,  on  the  shares  may  he 
expected. 

Armagh. — The  new  Presbyterian  School,  in 
College-street,  Armagh,  has  been  inaugurated. 
The  building  is  in  the  Italian  style  of  architec- 
ture, and  of  two  stories,  with  si.x  circular-headed 
windows,  in  front,  and  two  square-headed,  in  rear 
of  each  room  ; the  basement  story  finished  as  cut- 
stone  work,  with  a string-com-se  over;  the  upper 
story  of  harlequin  brickwork  ; the  quoins  of  raised 
cut  stone;  a projecting  roof,  which  is  raised  in 
front  to  a serai-circle.  The  bottom  room,  appro- 
priated for  boys,  is  50  feet  in  length,  by  23  feet 
in  width,  by  14  feet  in  height,  in  clear,  with  a 
cloak-room  at  one  end.  The  upper  room,  of  the 
same  dimensions  as  the  under  room,  is  to  be 
appropriated  for  girls,  and  occasionally  as  a lecture-  | 
room,  with  a room  at  one  end  to  be  fitted  up  as  a 
library.  The  architect  was  Mr.  Barr,  of  Xewry  , 
the  builder,  Mr.  I'arr,  of  Armagh  j the  stone-  1 
cutters,  Messrs.  M'Cullough  and  Morrow ; and , 
the  painter,  Mr.  Ma.xwell.  j 


CHURCH-BUILDING  IsEWS. 

Saiobridgeworth  (Ser/^).— The  parish  church 
here  (Great  St.  Mary’s)  has  lately  been  reopened, 
after  undergoing  great  improvements  by  removing 
two  western  galleries,  and  throwing  the  fine  old 
tower  open  to  the  nave.  The  old  timber  beams  of 
oak,  and  belfry  floor,  have  been  restored,  and  all 
whitewiish  removed.  The  whole  of  the  nave, 
aisles,  and  chancel,  have  now  been  rebenched  in 
British  oak,  with  carved  panels  and  moulded 
buttresses.  An  elegant  arch  between  the  chancel 
and  south  aisle,  for  mauy  years  blocked  up  by  a 
colossal  monument  of  late  date,  has  been  thrown 
open  and  repaired : space  has  thus  been  gained  for 
an  organ.  The  brick  paving  has  been  replaced 
with  red  and  huff  tiles,  and  many  other  improve- 
ments have  been  effected.  The  tower,  of  early 
date,  with  its  leaden  reticulated  spire,  was  care- 
fully restored  lust  year,  and  some  lancet  windows 
which  were  discovered  were  reopened.  Care  lias 
been  taken  to  preserve,  where  practicable,  all  the  old  i 
masonry  and  woodwork.  Under  the  woeden  floor 
of  the  north  aisle  was  found  a sepulchral  slab  of, 
Purheck  marble,  having  an  incised  effigy  of  a 
female  with  a dog  under  her  feet.  The  words, 
“ici  gist,”  are  discernible : its  date  is  about  the 
end  of  the  thirteenth  century.  All  brasses  and  , 
monuments  disturbed  by  the  improvements  have  : 
been  carefully  reset.  Mr.  G.  E.  Pritchett,  of 
Loudon,  was  the  architect  employed  in  the  resto- 
rations; and  Mr.  Burton,  of  Suwbridgewortb,  the 
builder, 

Kennelt  {Camhridgeshire).  — The  works  at 
Kennett  Church  have  just  been  completed  for  this 
year.  The  rector,  at  his  own  expense,  has  for 
several  years  past  continued  to  substantially 
restore  it.  The  tower  was  restored  first,  then  the 
roofs  to  the  nave  and  aisles,  then  the  roof  to  the 
chancel,  and  the  east  end  was  rebuilt,  and  the 
Early  English  triplet  with  its  inner  banded  shafts 
and  groups  of  mouldings  restored.  This  year  has 
seen  all  the  windows  and  north  poich  restored. 
Attention  will  next  be  turned  to  the  rebenching 
and  paving,  which  will  complete  the  restoration.  ^ 
Mr.  G.  E.  Pritchett  is  the  architect,  and  Mr. 
Brown,  of  Islehara,  the  builder  employed. 

Lavendon. — The  old  parish  church  of  Laveudon 
has  been  reopened,  after  restoration.  The  interior 
has  been  almost  entirely  renewed.  The  high  pews 
have  been  substituted  by  open  seats.  An  old 
gallery  at  the  west  end  has  been  removed,  and  the 
tower  arch  opened  into  the  church.  The  whole 
church  has  been  newly  floored,  the  chancel  re- 
roofed,  and  paved  with  Minton's  tiles.  Two  of  the 
columns  on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel  had 
given  way,  and  have  had  new  foundations,  and  the 
windows  have  all  been  supplied  with  new  stone 
jambs.  A painted  window  has  been  presented  by 
Mr.  Churchwarden  Brooks,  of  the  Grange,  for  the 
cast  end  of  the  church ; and  a similar  wmdow  for 
the  south  has  been  presented  by  Mr.  Churchwarden 
Coles.  The  restorations  have  been  effected  by 
Mr.  W.  Parker,  of  Thrapstone,  from  the  designs  , 
and  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Butterfield,  ' 
of  London. 

Birmingham. — Tlie  foundation-stone  of  a Baptist 
new  place  of  worship,  to  he  called  Wycliffe  Chapel, 
has  been  laid  at  the  junction  of  St.  Luke-street 
with  the  Bristol-road.  The  buildings  about  to  be 
erected  consist  of  a chapel,  83i  feet  long,  54  feet 
wide,  and  45^  feet  in  extreme  height,  arranged  to 
accommodate  911  persons,  with  side  and  end 


galleries,  entered  by  stone  staircases  from  the  sides 
of  the  building;  and  beyond  the  chapel,  and 
abutting  on  St.  Luke’s-street,  will  be  the  school- 
rooms and  vestries,  comprising  two  school-rooms, 
each  26  feet  long  by  231  feet  wide ; lecture-room, 
53  feet  by  231 ; deacons’  vestry,  231  feet  by  161 
feet;  two  vestries,  and  other  rooms  for  stores  and 
tea  meetings.  The  style  of  architecture  adopted 
is  fourteenth-century  Gothic.  At  the  St.  Luke- 
street  corner  rises  a tower  and  spire  116  feet  high, 
the  spire  springing  from  a solid  square  tower, 
terminating  octangularly,  and  having  carved 
crockets  at  its  angles.  The  front  of  the  chapel 
next  St.  Luke’s-street  has  two  tiers  of  windows, 
with  appropriate  nmllions  and  tracery.  The  mate- 
rials to  be  employed  are,  for  the  chapel,  stone  from 
Bath  and  the  local  quarries,  with,  internally,  a 
free  use  of  wood  and  metalwork.  The  school  and 
vestry  buildings  will  be  built  with  bricks  and  Bath 
stone.  The  contract  for  the  works  has  been  taken 
by  Mr.  Joseph  Hardwick,  of  Birmingham,  for 
about  6,000/.;  and  the  designs  are  being  carried 
out  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Cranston, 
architect,  Birmingham. 

Manchester. — St.  Catherine’s  Church,  Newtown, 
Collyhurst-road,  has  been  consecrated.  The  church 
stands  on  “Travis’s  Island,”  and  is  reached  by  a 
small  bridge  over  the  Irk,  at  Newtown,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Angel  Meadow,  and  is  in  the 
parish  of  St.  Thomas,  Red  Bank.  It  is  a 
rectangular  edifice.  Gothic  in  character,  and  in  its 
construction  a combination  of  coloured  bricks  has 
been  employed.  The  site  was  a gift  of  the  Earl  of 
Derby.  The  roof,  interiorly,  has  most  of  its 
timbers  covered  with  plaster,  the  principals  and 
purlins  alone  being  visible.  Hartley’s  qriarry 
glass  has  been  used  in  the  windows.  Three  of  the 
seven  compartments  into  which  the  roof  is  divided 
are  occupied  by  sunflowers,  and  from  them  depend 
sunlights  which  illuminate  the  entire  gallery  and 
nave ; the  aisles  are  lighted  by  brackets.  The 
stalls  are  stained  and  varnished,  with  iron  ends, 
and  will  seat  900  persons.  Hot-water  pipes  are 
used  in  heating  the  church.  The  architects  are 
Messrs.  Speakman  and  Charlesworth ; and  the 
builders,  Messrs.  Cochran  & Co.  all  of  Manchester. 
The  contract  for  the  church  is  under  1,700/.;  hut, 
with  the  party-wall,  heating  apparatus,  &c.,  the 
total  cost  will  ho  2,000/. 

Bradford. — Fur  some  time  past,  it  is  said,  com- 
plaints have  been  made  of  the  delay  of  the  parties 
who  had  the  contract  for  the  completion  of  the 
cemetery  at  Liclget  Green.  The  committee  have 
now  let  it  to  finish  to  other  parties,  so  that  the 
works  Avill  he  proceeded  with  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible. The  spire  of  one  of  the  chapels  is  nearly 
complete. 

Sheffield. — A movement  was  commenced  a short 
time  ago,  for  raising  funds  with  which  to  erect  a 
church,  on  a piece  of  vacant  land  in  Hanover- 
square,  for  the  Gilcar  district,  and  a sum  of  517/. 
has  already  been  raised.  The  site  and  building 
are  to  cost  3,000/.  Messrs.  Flockton  and  Son  arc  j 
the  architects,  and  the  edifice,  when  complete,  I 
will  consist  of  nave  and  side  aisles.  It  is,  however, 
proposed  to  erect  and  finish  one  of  the  aisles  first,  [ 
for  public  worship  until  the  edifice  can  be 

completed. The  new  Congregational  Church,  I 

Cemetery-road,  has  been  erected  from  designs  by  j 
Mr.  Joseph  James,  architect,  at  a cost  of  about 
3,000/.  The  ground-plan  consists  of  a nave,  I 
terminating  with  an  apse,  with  transepts  on  each  j 
side;  a turret  in  the  angle  of  the  nave  and  tran 
sept,  next  the  new  street,  which  assists  the  genei-al  [ 
grouping  of  the  building;  and  two  external! 
porches  at  the  principal  front.  The  accommoda- 1 
tion  on  the  ground-floor  is  for  upwards  of  500 , 
sitters,  and  in  the  gallery  for  100  : side  galleries,  j 
seating  above  200  more,  may  he  erected,  'i'he  : 
turret  is  arranged  to  include  a staircase  to  the , 
intended  side  galleries.  The  general  style  is 
Early  Decorated.  The  principal  feature  of  the  , 
exterior  is  the  turret,  intended — not  as  a tower  or  | 
spire  but — merely  as  a staircase  turret,  the  idea 
obtained  from  the  Italian  Campaniles,  with  details 
modified  to  accord  with  the  style  of  the  building. 
The  cost  of  the  turret  was  250/.  The  level  of 
the  side  street  falls  so  rapidly,  that  the  architect 
obtained  in  a basement  large  school -rooms  14  feet 
high.  The  following  were  the  contractors,  all  of  j 
Sheffield: — Masonry  and  plastering,  IMr.  Aiiis- 1 
worth  ; carpenter  and  joiner,  Mr.  Bowsher ; slater, 
Mr.  Ellis;  plumber  and  glazier,  Mr.  W.  Bisiett; 
painter,  Mr.  Langton;  pulpit,  &c.  Mr-  Duke;  gas- 

fittings,  Mr.  Bissett. The  foundation  stone  of 

St.  John’s  Church,  Cbapeltown,  has  been  laid. 
The  church  is  to  be  in  the  Early  Geometrical 
Decorated  Gothic  style,  according  to  the  local 
Independent,  with  a tower  and  spire  93  feet  high, 
a nave  60  feet  long,  and  a chancel  24  feet  long. 
It  will  have  a south  gabled  aisle,  and  asouth-wc&t 


semi-detached  tower,  forming  a porch.  On  ono 
side  it  will  show  three  gables,  the  tower,  and  the 
spire,  all  in  one  face.  It  is  to  accommodate  420 
persons,  and  to  cost  about  1,400/.  Two-thirds  of 
the  sittings  are  to  he  free.  The  architects  are 
Messrs.  Worth  & Campsall,  of  Sheffield;  and  the 
contracts  have  been  given  to  the  following  persons : 
Mr.  James  Powell,  mason,  Sheffield ; Messrs. Ash  & 
Clayton,  carpenters  ; Mr.  Brown,  of  Barnsley, 
plumber,  glazier,  and  slater ; and  Mr.  Large,  plas- 
terer. Mr.  John  Peaker,  Cbapeltown,  is  clerk  of 
the  works. 

Bull. — In  Clowes’s Primitive  Methodist  Chapel, 
•Tarratt-street,  Hull,  a new  organ  has  been  recently 
erected  by  Messrs.  Forster  and  Andrews,  of  this 
town.  The  instrument,  though  not  of  colossal 
size,  is  complete.  The  great  organ  extends  from 
CC  to  G,  and  contains  the  following  stops : — 
Large  open  diapason,  56  pipes;  viola  di  gamba, 
44 ; stopped  diapason  bass ; clarlbel,  44 ; principal, 
56;  twelfth,  56;  fifteenth,  26;  sesquialtra  (four 
ranks),  224;  trumpet,  56;  total  pipes,  604.  The- 
swell,  CCto  G : — Double  diapason,  56  pipes;  open 
diapason,  56;  stopped  diapason,  56;  principal,  56; 
piccolo  (metal),  56;  mixture,  168;  cornopean,  56;. 
hautboy,  44;  total  pipes,  548.  Pedal  CC  to  E : — 
Open  (16  feet),  29  pipes.  Couplets : — Swell  to 
great,  great  to  pedals,  swell  to  pedals.  Three  com- 
position pedals. 


RESTORATION  OF  POWERSTOCK 
CHURCH. 

The  picturesque  church  of  Powerstock,  near 
Bridport,  was  consecrated  on  Tuesday,  1st  of 
November,  after  undergoing  a restoration,  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  church  may  be  almost  regai*ded 
as  a new  structure. 

It  affords  evidence  of  three  different  dates  pre- 
vious to  the  present  works.  The  only  remains  of 
the  first  church  are  a Norman  arch  dividing  the 
nave  from  the  chancel,  (which,  although  it  blocks 
up  considerably  the  view  into  the  chancel,  has 
been  suffered  to  remain,  in  consequence  of  its 
archjeological  value,)  and  a quantity  of  Norman 
work,  which  was  discovered  in  taking  down  some 
portions  of  the  outer  walls.  There  is  no  doubt, 
from  appearances,  that  the  first  structure  was  de- 
stroyed by  fire.  The  second  building  appears  to 
be  of  the  fourteenth  century  : piers  and  arches  of 
this  date,  dividing  the  nave  from  the  south  aisle, 
still  remain.  The  tower  seems  to  have  been  since 
raised  in  the  Perpendicular  style  upon  the  founda- 
tions of  the  fourteenth-century  base. 

A few  years  ago,  the  late  Mr.  R.  C.  Carpenter 
rebuilt  the  north  aisle  with  piers  and  arches  to- 
match  those  in  the  south,  and  repewed  the  church 
with  low  open  scats.  Since  his  death,  the  work 
of  farther  restoration  has  been  carried  to  its  com- 
pletion by  Mr.  .1.  Hicks,  of  Dorchester,  architect. 

The  spandrils  in  the  nave  arches  have  been 
painted  in  fresco  in  various  arrangements  of 
natural  foliage.  The  church  is  dedicated  to  St. 
Mary,  and  all  the  windows  in  the  chancel  are 
decorated  by  a band  of  lilies  painted  upon  the- 
stonework  round  each,  and  in  the  openings  of  the 
windows.  The  caps  of  the  columns  in  chancel  are 
all  coloured  and  gilt,  and  the  reredos  is  composed 
of  a diaper  of  Minton’s  moulded  tiles,  illuminated 
in  gold  and  colour.  The  stained-glass  windows  in 
the  chancel  are  by  Messrs.  Haidman.  'I’he  stone 
cawing,  including  the  pulpit,  is  by  Mr.  Boulton, 
of  Birmingham,  and  the  whole  of  the  ornamental 
work  by  Messrs.  Harland  & Fisher,  of  London. 


PROFITABLE  TREATMENT  OF  SEWAGE. 

Bepoee  another  summer  of  discomfort  to  the 
inhabitants  of  large  towns  has  arrived,  may  I ven- 
ture to  ask  space  in  your  columns  for  a few 
remarks  on  the  “Sewage  Question  ?” 

Sewage,  when  left  at  rest,  is  found  to  form 
itself  into  thi’ec  distinct  bodies. 

1.  A floating  scum,  composed  of  its  lighter  sub- 
stances, and  particles  of  a heavier  nature,  sup- 
ported by  bubbles  of  an  adhering  gas.  This 
should  be  scummed  off,  mixed  with  diluted  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  dried.  (The  wood,  Ac.  should 
be  bm'ncd.) 

2.  An  opaque  fluid,  through  which  heavy  sub- 
stances are  observed  to  be,  from  time  to  time,, 
rising  to  tbe  surface,  and  sinking  again  as  soon  as 
the  gas  which  supported  them  has  been  liberated. 

3.  A precipitate,  in  the  form  of  a black  mud, 
containing  its  heavier  and  fermenting  bodies^ 
'I'his  precipitate  continues  in  a state  of  fermenta- 
tion, giving  oft'  the  while  carburetted  hydrogen 
and  other  offensive  gases.  Under  unfavourable 
conditions,  such  as  at  tbe  bottom  of  rivers,  pools, 
(tc.,  this  fermentation  may  continue  for  years,  and 
this  is  especially  true  in  the  case  of  tidal  rivers. 
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Now  it  is  an  established  maxim  of  farming 
that  no  manure  should  leave  the  land  on  which  it 
is  formed  ; and  nature  seems  to  forbid  our  throw- 
ing into  tlie  sea  manure  that  surely  belongs  to  the 
land. 

To  prevent  this,  I beg  to  submit  to  the  public 
a plan  at  once  simple  and  economical. 

Let  a sewer,  at  its  lowest  level,  be  divided  into 
two  distinct  channels,  working  the  sewage  through 
the  one,  while  the  other  is  at  rest : the  object  of 
this  is  to  allow  the  sewage  to  precipitate. 

Let  each  of  these  channels  be  divided  by  a 
series  of  vertical  sluices,  and  be  acted  on  as 
follows : — 

Let  the  sewage,  working  in  one  of  tbe  channels, 
pass  over  a sluice  into  the  first  division  of,  say 
100  yards,  to  which  add  sulphuric  acid,  in  the 
proportion  of  five  drops  to  the  gallon.  The  sul- 


fooHsh,  and  half-educated  men  are  sure  to  take  np 
with  grievances,  real  or  supposed,  and  try  by 
strikes  and  intimidation  to  accomplish  the  objects 
which  seem  to  them  right.  It  is  not  sufficiently 
clear  that  the  interests  of  the  master  and  man  are 
the  same.  Masters  have  heen,  and  are  often,  I 
fear,  more  “ in  haste  to  be  rich  than  to  “ give  to 
their  servants  that  which  is  just  and  equal;”  and 
therefore  I do  desire  to  see  them  bound  together 
by  some  tie  of  fellowship,  that  these  miserable 
antagonisms,  by  which  all  the  nation  suffers 
greatly,  should  be  put  an  end  to. 

Could  not  an  Act  of  Parliament  be  passed  con- 
stituting each  trade  or  body  of  trades  a com- 
munity into  which  any  person  desiring  employ- 
ment should  be  admitted  by  the  govemioeiit  of 
such  trade  (hereafter  to  be  spoken  of)  on  his 
signing  a promise  to  abide  by  its  decision  on  all 


pliurie  acid  will  expedite  the  precipitation,  and  : points  connected  with  wages,  hours  of  work,  and 
cause  the  fermentation  and  decomposition  to  cease.  I everything  aftecting  the  relation  of  masters  and 
Next,  let  the  sewage  pass  under  a half-sluice  ' men  with  each  other  ? No  one  unwilling  to  pro- 
{i.  e.  a sluice  partially  open  at  the  bottom)  and  J mise  such  obedience  could  be  admitted  to  work  at 
over  a complete  one  into  a second  division  of ' all,  for  ou  this  depends  the  whole  scheme. 

50^  yards,  where  it  is  brought  into  contact  with  The  government  of  each  community  to  consist 
dried  or  burnt  clay,  which  will  separate  some  ^ • ... 

ammonia  and  alkalies.  Let  it  next  pass  over  a 
complete  sluice  into  a third  division  of  100  yards, 
w’here  a still  further  purification  takes  place. 

Thence  let  it  pass  under  a half-sluice  and  over 
a complete  one  into  a fourth  division  of  50  yards 
containing  lime,  which  will  sepai-atethe  phosphates 
andsulpliates  of  that  earth  (the  clay  and  lime  should 
be  stirred  up  frequently).  From  the  fourth  divi- 
sion, let  it  pass  over  a complete  sluice  into  n fifth, 
where  the  pho.sphates  and  sulphates  are  all  col- 
lected. The  fluid  that  now  leaves  the  channel 
is  nearly  pure,  and  upon  exposure  to  the  air 
speedily  resolves  itself  into  chalk  and  water  : any 
remaining  impurities  will  be  consumed  by  the 
infusorim  and  conferv®.  I may  observe,  en 
passant,  that  these  plants  and  animals  will  purify 
any  amount  of  sewage,  in  reservoirs  and  rivers, 
after  the  floating  and  suspended  bodies  have  been 
removed : they  will  even  appear  in  well-stoppered 
bottles  of  sewage,  after  the  removal  of  these 
impurities. 

When  the  precipitates  reach  the  half  sluices, 
tbe  latter  become  choked  up,  and  the  sewage  will 
cease  to  work  : it  must  now  be  tm-ued  into  the 
other  channel  until  the  precipitates  Ijave  been 
pumped  out,  and  conveyed  away  to  be  dried  : they 
should,  of  course,  be  kept  separate. 

The  precipitates  taken  from  the  second  and 
third  divisions  will  be  found  to  be  a valuable 
manure,  equal,  perhaps,  to  guano,  and  more  per- 
manent in  its  eflect.  In  the  fifth  division  the 
precipitates  are  phosphates  and  sulphates  of  lime, 
with  a small  proportion  of  animal  matter.  This 
is  the  best  of  mineral  manure.s,  and,  when  dried  in 
troughs,  is  liglit,  free  from  smell,  and  capable  of 
passing  through  drills. 

After  estimating  all  expenses,  these  manures 
may  be  manufactured  at  tbe  rate  of  about  1^  the 
ton  : agriculturists  are  now  paying  more  than  8/. 
for  phosphates  and  guano,  Tbe  sewage  may,  I 
believe,  be  couducted  by  closed  or  open  sewers  for 
some  distance,  without  any  great  change  occur- 
ring in  its  composition;  and,  consequently,  the 
drying  houses  may  be  coustructed  outside  tbe 
town,  and  thus  be  of  no  annoyance  to  the  in- 
habitants. IlEiaiY  Bikd. 


of  equal  numbers,  representatives  chosen  from 
masters  and  men,  who  should  discuss  all  questions 
of  disjiute,  and  by  whose  decision  the  whole  trade 
should  be  bound.  I cannot  see  that  there  would 
be  any  hardship  in  such  a plan.  Surely,  English 
men  would  be  willing  to  give  xip  a few  private 
feelings  or  desires  for  the  great  benefit  which 
would  be  derived  from  making  masters  and  men 
thus  more  united;  for,  without  this  feeling  of 
fellowship,  the  terrible  scenes  of  the  late  and 
many  other  strikes  must  continue  to  occur ; and 
every  foolish  and  short-sighted  dispute  will  set 
employers  and  employed  in  opposition  to  each 
other,  at  a great  loss  to  themselves  and  the 
nation. 

Such  is  a rough  outline  of  ray  plan,  I shall 
be  very  glad  to  hear  any  opinion  on  it.  I feel 
sure  that  the  present  state  of  things  cannot  be  a 
good  one,  and  that  it  behoves  all  who  have  the 
interests  of  England  at  heart  to  suggest  some- 
thing which  will  put  the  relations  of  master  and 
men  on  a better  footing.  F.  A.  M, 


HOW  ARE  THE  RELA.TIONS  OF  MASTERS 
AND  MEN  TO  BE  IMPROVED? 

SiE, — Are  strikes  necessary  ? Must  every  few 
years  see  a miserable  dispute  between  employers 
and  employed  ? a dispute,  involving  misery  to 
thousands,  loss  to  tlie  whole  nation.  Is  it  a neces- 
-sity,  according  to  the  rules  of  political  economy, 
that  such  loss  of  time,  of  money,  of  happiness, 
of  unity,  ay,  loss  to  the  stability  of  England, 
should  be  ? 

I cannot  think  so.  I cannot  believe  that  our 
rules  are  right  ones,  that  it  can  ever  be  intended 
that  such  a scrambling  way  of  proceeding  can  be 
the  best  and  wisest : there  must,  surely,  be  some 
way  of  binding  all  the  members  of  a nation  toge- 
ther, all  members  of  a trade,  so  that  all  their  dis- 
putes may  be  settled  without  involving  loss,  misery', 
and  destitution. 

I cannot  help  thinking  that  the  principle  of 
the  old  guilds  was  a right  one — the  forming  into 
one  community  the  members  of  a trade,  governed 
by  its  own  laws,  united  by  its  common  interests. 
Doubtless,  their  restrictions  were  bad,  limiting 
the  power  and  liberty  of  their  members  far  too 
much ; but  still  I think  some  such  associations 
must  be  formed,  or  shall  sufter  greatly  from 
the  spread  of  an  education  which  must  necessarily 
be  imperfect  for  many  years  to  come.  Young, ! 


THE  QUESTION  OF  STABLE-FITTINGS. 

SiE,~-In  an  article  in  the  Builder  of  Nov.  5th, 
under  the  head  of  “Stables  and  Horses,”  which  is 
indeed  a review  of  a work  on  stable  management 
generally,  by  Mr,  Haycock,  among  other  matters, 
a quotation  is  introduced  I'rom  a Tetter,  in  which, 
with  reference  to  water-troughs  and  wooden  racks 
and  mangers,  Mr.  Haycock,  in  opposition  to  tbe 
strictures  of  some  review'd*,  reas-serts  his  adhesion 
to  the  opinions  expressed  in  his  book  against  the 
use  of  water-troughs  and  in  favour  of  wooden  racks 
and  mangers. 

Now,  with  all  due  deference  to  Mr.  Haycock,  I 
venture  to  say  that  his  views  on  these  points  difler 
entirely  from  all  those  w'hich  the  experience  of 
modern  days  has  suggested,  and  which  Mr.  Hay- 
cock himself  is  obliged  to  acknowledge  has  effected 
a complete  revolution  in  the  general  management 
of  the  horse;  and  my  principal  reason  in  writing 

f.n  vmi  I'S-  t.bnf.  tf  Animr^no  loCh 


to  you  is,  that  if  such  opinions  are  left  unnoticed, 
a system  may  be  prolonged  for  a time  which  has 
been  proved  to  be  positively  detrimental  to  that 
noble  animal.  I say  for  a time,  as  it  requires  no 
great  penetration  to  foresee,  notwithstanding 
Mr.  Haycock’s  advocacy,  that  the  stable-bucket 
for  drinking  purposes,  and  the  w'ooden  rack  and 
manger,  are  ns  certainly  doomed  as  any  other 
similarly  circumstanced  venerable  pieces  of  an- 
tiqui  ty. 

Water-troughs  are  always  used  in  those  countries 
where  the  horse  is  cared  for,  quite  as  much  as 
licre,  the  chief  object  being  to  prevent  the  animal 
from  surfeiting  himself, — an  almost  habitual  occur- 
rence where  the  water  is  only  given  at  the  painful 
discretion  of  the  groom.  The  very  fact  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Haycock,  of  “horses  always  slobbering  in 
the  water,”  tells  against  himself,  for  it  shows  how 
grateful  the  mere  act  of  sipping  is,  both  at  meals 
ami  other  times.  And  if  the  “ fluid  becomes  so 
disgusting  that  the  horses  will  xiot  look  at  it,” 
tliis  surely  is  no  fault  of  the  horse,  but  of  the 
groom,  whose  business  it  is  to  see  that  the  water 
is  frequently  renewed.  Mr.  Haycock  himself,  no 
doubt,  relishes  his  glass  of  beer  at  a meal;  but  if 
the  same  glass  with  tbe  dregs  is  presented  again 
and  again,  according  to  his  argument,  tbe  disgxist- 
ing  fluid  is  in  fault,  not  the  servant!  Mr.  Hay- 
cock mxxst  accept  bis  own  logic.  As  to  the  trou"-!! 
never  remaining  in  stables  more  than  twelve 
months, my  e.xpcrience  goes  entirely  the  other  way. 

I liave  seen  many  fitted,  but  never  the  fittings  re- 
moved. Mr.  Haycock  must  prove  his  assertion; 
and  as  to  the  question  of  preference  between  a 


trough  and  a stable  bucket,  the  former  is  always 
kept  to  its  one  cleanly  use,  while  tbe  latter  runs 
through  every  phase  of  stable  nastiness  and 
abomination.  Look  at  the  facts,  and  then  let  Mr. 
Haycock  decide. 

With  regard  to  the  position  of  the  hay-rack, 
Mr.  Ha^'cock  will  excuse  a familiar  illustration. 
Did  he  ever,  in  days  gone  by,  play  at  “ Bob- 
cherry,”  making  desperate  efforts,  with  uplifted 
mouth,  to  catch  the  proffered  bait?  If  so,  is  that 
the  way  he  would  like  bis  food  always  presented 
to  him  ? Yet  this  is  the  rack  to  which  he  would 
doom  the  horse,  thus  forcing  tbe  animal  to  feed 
in  a constrained,  unnatural  manner.  Man  has 
tried  many  positions  for  his  prandial  indulgences. 
The  ancient  Roman  reclined ; the  native  of  Hin- 
dostan  squats  on  bis  hams;  the  modern  European 
sits;  but  all  prudently  have  their  food  presented 
to  them  under  their  noses,  not  above  their  beads. 
And  so  it  is  with  all  animals  acting  upon  nature’s 
laws.  Mr.  Haycock,  however,  would  make  the 
horse  the  unlucky  exception.  What  has  the 
poor  brute  done  to  deserve  such  unnatural  treat- 
ment ? 

Again,  Mr.  Haycock  fitids  fault  with  the  low 
rack,  and  cites  an  instance  of  injury.  He  surely 
can  never  have  seen  racks  and  mangers  properly 
fixed ; if  he  had  he  would  have  known  that,  in  a 
stable  arranged  w’ithout  angles  or  places  where  a 
horse  can  be  injured,  the  rack  and  manger  are 
boarded  to  a short  distance  from  the  ground,  so 
that  the  air  may  pass  through.  This  allows  the 
fiooring  always  to  be  swept  clean  : at  all  events,  in 
no  case  should  the  manger  project,  as  shown  in 
the  engraving. 

As  to  wooden  mangers,  I trust  ere  long  to  see 
them  utterly  exploded.  Valuable  horses  are 
annually  lost  by  coming  in  contact  with  tbe  virus 
left  behind  and  absorbed  in  the  wood.  Many 
instances  might  be  adduced:  I will,  however, 
confine  myself  to  one,  known  to  myself,  where  a 
medical  mau  lost  three  horses  in  succession,  and 
only  stopped  the  festering  plague  by  the  adoption 
of  iron  stable-fittings. 

But  the  crowning  fallacy  of  Mr.  Haycock’s 
system  is  the  false  bottom.  No  one  who  under- 
stands anything  of  stable  management  w’onid  ever 
admit  so  clumsy  a contrivance.  It  would  have  to 
be  constantly  taken  up  and  put  back,  screwed  and 
unscrewed,  and  there  must  bo  a continuous  smell 
rising  from  boards  saturated  with  ammonia,  while 
the  stench  from  beneath  wonld  be  filling  the  air 
with  its  filthy  exhalations.  It  is  dilBeult  to  keep 
a stable  clean,  even  when  paved  and  drained;  but, 
with  the  lumbei’ing  contrivance  of  a false  bottom, 
the  poor  animal  Is  condemned  to  live  in  an  atmo- 
sphere detrimental  alike  to  his  eyes,  his  lungs — ia 
short,  to  his  general  health. 

I say  nothing  whatever  against  Mr.  Haycock’s 
work,  when  he  confines  himself  to  his  own 
veterinary  department ; but  when  he  ventures 
on  a subject  which  forms  entirely  a separate 
branch  and  has  exclusively  occupied  the  attention 
of  many  whose  experience  points  to*  facts  differing 
altogether  from  tliose  advanced  by  Mr.  Haycock, 
it  is  evident  he  has  either  not  understood  it,  or 
been  hasty  in  his  conclusions,  or  he  would  never 
have  put  forth  such  crude  ideas  to  the  public. 

G.  R.  C. 

St.  Pancras  Ironworks  Company. 


PARAPETS  versus  DRIPPING-EAVES. 

Sis, — Can  it  be  that  a building  owner  has  the 
power  to  build  up  to  the  public  way  and  then 
form  the  roof  so  as  to  overhang  the  pavement  or 
road  with  dripping-eaves,  gutters,  and  rain-water 
pipes  on  the  face  of  the  wall,  provided  the  same 
be  connected  with  the  drains  on  the  premises? 

This  has  been  done  in  one  of  the  London  dis- 
tricts, and  allowed  by  tbe  district  surveyor,  who 
states  that  he  has  no  power  to  compel  the  builder 
to  alter  it.  Surely  there  must  be  some  mistake 
here.  I have  looked  over  the  Building  Act,  1855, 
but  cannot  sec  any  clause  to  compel  the  building 
of  parapets,  or  to  prevent  dripping-eaves.  Sec.  2T, 
p.art  -^1,  allows  them;  but  sec.  119  of  the  Local 
Management  Act,  1855,  does  not;  and  it  is  con- 
trary to  common  law  to  place  any  obstruction  on 
or  over  the  public  way,  which  a rain-water  pipe 
would  be,  and  tbe  slates  of  a roof  overhanging 
would  be  an  encroachment  which  vestries  have 
tlie  power  to  prevent.  If  this  be  nllowixble,  the 
danger  to  the  public  would  be  very  great,  from 
slates,  tiles,  or  other  things  sliding  down  from  the 
roof  on  to  the  heads  of  the  passers-by. 

What  is  the  remedy  for  such  a dangerous  prac- 
tice ? Only  consider  what  the  consequence 
would  or  might  be,  if  houses  abutting  on  our 
public  thoroughfares  were  built  without  parapets  ! 
Accidents  are  but  too  frequent  from  such  causes 
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now,  from  some  of  the  old  hoases  still  existing  in 
London.  If  there  is  no  power  to  make  parapets 
compulsory  by  any  existing  Act  or  law,  then  I 
would  suggest  (unless  an  amended  Building  Act  be 
passed,  which  is  much  wanted),  that' a clause  be 
inserted  in  the  proposed  Local  Management 
Amendment  Act,  making  parapets  compulsory, 
adjoining  public  ways  or  the  property  of  adjoining 
owners. 

If,  as  I feel  satisfied,  no  one  has  a right  to  pro- 
ject the  slate  or  other  material  of  a roof  over  the 
face  of  a wall,  and  parapets  are  not  compulsory, 
an  owner  might  form  a gutter  flush  with  the  face 
of  a wall,  and  the  danger  would  be  as  great  as  if 
there  were  dripping-eaves.  Inquiees. 


WINDING  THE  WESTJIINSTER  CLOCK 
BY  THE  TIDE. 

SrE, — It  may  be  interesting  to  your  corre- 
spondent of  the  5th  of  this  month,  who  proposes 
to  wind  up  the  Westminster  clock  by  means  of 
the  action  of  the  tides  in  the  Thames,  to  know 
that,  early  in  the  month  of  March  last,  after  going 
through  the  required  calculations,  Ac.,  I had  the 
pleasure  of  laying  a precisely  similar  scheme 
before  Mr.  E.  B.  l3enisou,  when  I was  informed 
by  that  gentleman  that  so  much  :uore  had  been 
expended  upon  the  clock  and  its  appurtenances 
than  had  originally  been  intended,  that  there  was 
not  the  slightest  chance  of  such  an  improvement 
being  adopted.  J.  W.  Wilsor. 


SHINGLE  V.  SLATE  SPIRES. 

Abe  the  “ shingle”  spires  of  Kent  picturesque 
and  architecturally  good  or  not?  and  are  the  oak 
shingles  dearer  than  (the  nasty  gloomy)  slates  ? 
Because,  if  not,  I cannot  conceive  why  the  slated 
spires  are  coining  so  much  into  fashion.  They  can- 
not he  repaired  except  at  a great  expense,  and  are 
most  dangerous  - a slate  falling  from  such  a height 
at  such  an  angle  would  cut  ofi*  a head  or  limb, 
whereas  ladders  can  be  hooked  on  to  wooden  roofs 
without  any  danger  of  breakage;  and  the  oidy 
objection  to  them  is  on  the  score  of  fire,  but  as 
stoves  are  rarely  and  need  never  be  placed  near 
them,  that  difficulty  vanishes.  Tugueiub. 


BUILDERS  AND  MERCHANTS. 

The  United  Building  Lund  und  Investment  Compani/ 
V.  Clarke. — This  cause  was  tried  in  the  Bail  Court, 
November  14.  Mr.  Huddleston  and  Mr.  Barnard  were 
counsel  for  the  plauititfs,  and  Mr.  Laxton  for  the 
defendant. 

This  was  an  interpleader  issue  to  try  whether  certain 
timber  belonged  to  the  plaintiffs  or  to  the  defendant. 

It  appeared  that  the  plaintiffs  were  the  owners  of  some 
land  at  Lower  Tulse-hill.  A person  named  Martin  took 
some  portion  of  the  laud  on  a building  lease.  Martin 
having  commenced  building  got  into  some  difficulties, 
and,  wanting  some  timber,  he  applied  to  Messrs.  Vigors, 
timber  merchants  at  Kennington,  to  let  him  have  some. 
Vigors  refused.  Martin thenapplicd  to  the  plaintiffs,  and 
they  ordered  timber  of  Vigors  to  be  sent  to  the  houses 
which  Martin  was  buildmg.  Tlio  timber  was  invoiced  to 
the  plaintiffs,  and  was  sent  to  the  premises  as  desired, 
and  then  the -defendant,  under  an  execution  against 
Martin,  seized  the  timber. 

It  was  contended  for  tlie  defendant  that  this  was  a 
transfer  of  the  property  to  Martin. 

The  Judge  thouglit  it  was  not  so. 

Martin  was  called,  and  he  stated  that  not  being  able  to 
get  the  timber  from  Vigors  without  aguarantce,  lie  made 
an  arrangement  with  the  company  that  whatever  timber 
was  supplied  he  (Marlin)  was  to  allow  out  of  money  the 
company  were  to  advance  to  him.  It  was  to  be  tlie  pro- 
perty  of  the  company  until  he  was  entitled  to  the 
advance. 

The  jury  found  a verdict  for  the  plaintiffs. 


THE  DWELLINGS  OF  THE  MANY. 

More  than  two-thirds,  probably,  of  our  population  arc 
only  “ lodgers,”  occupying  one  or  more  room^,  or  .por- 
tions of  a house.  In  proportion  to  the  size  of  their 
abiding.places,  these  pay  a inucli  higher  rent  than  tenants 
or  householders.  Rent  is,  therefore,  a matter  of  great 
importance  to  them,  especially  as,  in  most  instances, 
they  are  in  receipt  of  the  smallest  income.s  of  the  two 
classes.  As  a general  rule,  the  only  permanent  way  to 
cheapen  rent  (until  “ground-rent”  has  received  the 
attention  of  our  Legislature,  and  become  reduced  to  a 
justcr  basis)  is  by  erecting  house.s  of  from  four  to  six 
stories  in  height,  as  in  Edinburgh,  Paris,  &c.  To  obviate 
the  labour  of  ascending  and  descending  such  lofty  tene- 
ments, might  not  ascenriing  (and  of  course  descending) 
rooms  be  constructed,  running  through  their  centres 
from  bottom  to  top ; these  to  be  worked  by  hand  machi- 
nery 1 It  would  pay  to  keep  a porter  or  attendant  to  wind 
them  up,  and  many  poor  creatures,  unable  to  work  at  more 
acHve  bodily  and  mental  labour,  would  be  glad  of  ahumble 
living  in  this  way : and  the  expense  amongst  a houseful 
of  inmates  would  be  next  to  nothing  to  each.  Shafts 
might  also  be  constructed — one  for  emptying  liquid,  &c. 
refuse,  and  communicating  with  the  sewer,  and  another 
for  dust,  ashes,  &c.  Water-cisterns — perhaps  one  to 
each  floor ; these  to  be  made  of  zinc,  or  some  light  but 
strong  and  incorrodible  material ; probably  wood  lined 
with  zinc,  would  be  suitable  and  cheap.  These  might  be 
•^“"sHucted  in  the  comers  of  landings,  and  take  the  shape 
of  the  old-fashioned  comer-cupboards,  which  would 
Obviate  any  inconvenience  of  passage  up  and  down. 
Underground  rooms  are  not  only  unhealthy  to  the  body, 


but  even  more  so  to  the  mind,  and  tend  to  the  demoraliza- 
tion, and  thence  the  pauperization,  of  humankind.  It 
would  greatly  increase  human  happiness  if  these  were 
prohibited  by  law  from  being  inhabited i*  and  they  should 
not  be  used  except  for  storage  purposes.  Even  back- 
rooms are  often  so  darkened  by  back-walls,  and  have 
Mich  gloomy  and  dull  prospects,  as  to  be  injurious  to  the 
health  and  spirits.  To  render  houses  fireproof,  or  to  pre- 
vent  their  total  destruction,  it  is  not  only  necessary  that 
staircases  he  built  of  stone  or  iron,  or  other  incombustible 
materials,  but  also  that  the  doors  and  ceilings  should  be 
alike  protected.  Doors  might  be  covered  inside  with  cast- 
iron  plating,  which  would  be  capable  of  ornamentation: 
the  wood  part  being  much  reduced  in  thickness,  doors 
would  be  little,  if  nny,  heavier  than  at  present.  Thus 
access  to  the  rooms  above  (a  way  by  which  fires  fre- 
quently communicate),  and  by  the  door,  would  be  entirely 
cut  off.  Rent  is  perhaps  the  only  matter  in  whicli  there 
is  little  or  no  competition.  While  all  commodities  and 
products  are  undergoing  depreciation,  ground-rents  are 
daily'  increasing,  making  the  rich  richer,  and  the  poor 
poorer.  There  is  perhaps  no  more  potent  cause  at  work 
to  fill  our  jails  and  our  workhouses,  and  to  pauperize  and 
starve  thousands  upon  thousands,  who  endure  the  utmost 
misery,  yet  strive  to  keep  themselves  from  the  moral  de- 
gradation of  those  dreadful  asylums.  Roodsfbke. 


PATENTS  CONNECTED  WITH  BUILDING. 

Cement. — If.  Y.  D.  Scott,  Brompton  Barracks. 
Dated  February  17,  1859. — lu  carrying  out  this 
invention  (which  is  an  improvement  upon  “ Scott’s 
patent  cement”),  the  patentee  takes  the  above- 
named  lime  cement,  and  if  still  in  lump,  which  he 
prefers,  he  grinds  it  in  a cement-mill  with  an  equal 
quantity  by  measure  of  chalk,  previously  perfectly 
dried.  Or  he  may  vary  the  proportion  of  chalk, 
which  should  he  soft,  and  dried  by  a draught  of 
hot  air  or  a heated  flue.  The  mixture,  it  is  said, 
will  be  found,  though  much  cheaper  in  most , 
localities  in  England  than  the  cement  alone,  to 
have  acquired  many  valuable  properties  for  plaster- 


bottom  of  the  downcast  shaft  of  the  mine ; and 
to  the  lower  end  of  these  main  pipes  at  the  bottom 
of  the  mine  are  attached  other  pipes,  to  convey 
the  air  to  all  the  working  portions  of  the  mine. 

Revolving  Shutters  and  Blinds. — A.  Clark, 
Gate-street,  Lincoln’s-Inn.  Dated  February  8, 
1859. — This  invention  relates,  firstly,  to  making 
revolvingor  roUingmetal  shutters  orblindsof  sheets 
of  steel,  or  other  metal,  instead  of  forming  them  of 
a combination  of  laths  or  narrow  strips,  as  usual 
heretofore.  The  second  part  of  the  invention  re- 
lates to  making  revolving  or  rolling  shutters  aud 
blinds  of  fibrous  material,  combined  with  strips  of 
steel  or  other  metal,  or  of  wire,  interlaced  or  woven 
with  the  fibrous  material,  or  it  may  be  paper  stuff, 
made  as  millboard,  combined  therewith.  The 
third  part  consists  in  the  application  of  an  endless 
hand  of  steel  or  other  metal  to  communicate 
motion  to  the  roller  used  for  winding  up  revolving 
shutters  and  blinds.  Fourthly,  the  invention 
consists  in  the  use  of  strips  of  tempered  steel  to 
connect  revolving  shutters  or  blinds  to  the  rollers 
on  which  they  are  coiled  or  rolled  up,  in  lieu  of 
the  chain  by  which  they  are  usually  attached. 
The  fifth  part  of  the  invention  consists  in  making 
revolving  metal  shutters  and  blinds  of  a series  of 
laths  or  strips,  having  a civil  or  semicircular  curve 
along  each  edge,  the  convex  of  which  curved 
edges  are  placed  in  contact  to  form  the  exterior  of 
the  shutter  or  blind.  The  sixth  consists  in  snail 
or  volute  grooves  in  continuation  of  the  side 
grooves,  in  which  revolving  shutters  or  blinds  are 
held  and  slid,  whereby  he  is  enabled  to  coil  up  and 
uncoil  such  shutters  simply  by  pushing  them  up 
into,  or  pulling  them  down  out  of,  such  volute 
grooves. 


mg  purposes. 

Iron  Paving,  Flooring  Bridges,  Gratings, 
&c- — P.  E.  Fraissinet,  Paris.  Dated  February  17, 
1859. — This  structure  is  formed  of  hoop  or  other 
iron  combined,  some  of  the  pieces  being  flat  and 
others  undulated,  placed  on  edge,  juxtaposed,  and 
riveted  at  the  points  of  contact. 

Means  for  Drying  Bricks  and  Tiles. — W. 
Sasford,  Burslem.  Dated  February  19,  1859. — 
The  first  part  of  this  invention  relates  to  a method 
and  means  of  drying  front  and  floor  tiles,  roof 
and  floor  bricks  in  what  is  called  the  second  stage, 
preparatory  to  their  being  burnt  in  the  kilns.  The 
next  part  of  the  invention  relates  to  the  internal 
construction  and  arrangement  of  the  fires,  fines, 
chambers,  and  walls  of  kilns  or  ovens  of  any  form, 
whether  circular,  oval,  square,  oblong,  or  polygonal, 
and  chiefly  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  burning 
front  and  floor  bricks,  roof  aud  floor  tiles,  and  such 
like  articles  of  earthenware  or  pottery,  the  object 
of  the  improvements  being  economy  in  the  m.aterial 
of  the  structure  and  in  the  fuel  consumed,  in- 
creased convenience  and  stability  in  the  kilns,  and 
a more  uniform  and  regular  distribution  of  the 
heat  throughout  the  goods  to  be  burned  within 
them.  In  the  next  of  the  improvements  connected 
with  the  construction  of  the  said  ovens  or  kilns,  he 
now  proposes  to  construct  the  intersecting  lines, 
so  that  they  also  shall  be  main  draughts  or  flues, 
and  have  mouths  or  furnaces  at  each  extremity. 
The  next  of  his  improvements  consists  in  the  mode 
of  building  the  interior  of  the  kilns.  The  next 
relates  to  certain  appliances  for  regulating  and 
economising  the  heat  of  the  said  ovens  or  kilns, 
more  particularly  when  such  are  open  kilns,  but 
at  the  same  time  applicable  to  all. 

Fire-places. — F.P.J.  Van  den  OuicelantyVnva. 
D.ated  February  19, 1859. — This  invention  consists 
in  jiroviding  fire-places  with  one  or  more  appa- 
ratuses through  which  either  steam  or  air,  or  both, 
is  caused  to  pass,  and  afterwards  injected,  by  means 
of  a sort  of  screen,  on  the  fuel,  in  order  to  obtain 
thereby  a better  combustion  of  the  gases  evolved 
from  this  latter. 

Yentclating  Mines. — J.  Wilson,  Sunderland. 
Dated  February  7,  1859. — This  invention  consists 
in  the  construction,  at  or  near  the  mouth  of  the 
downcast  shaft  of  the  mine,  of  a gas-holder  or  re- 
ceiver, of  a capacity  and  strength  proportionate  to 
the  quantity  aud  pressure  of  air  required  for  the 
supply  of  the  workings  of  the  mine,  and  for  main- 
taining the  purity  of  its  atmosphere.  Tothisreceiver 
is  attached  a force-pump,  or  pumps,  to  produce  and 
maintain  whatever  pressure  may  be  required 
within  it.  The  patentee  also  attaches  to  the 
receiver  one  or  more  main  pipes,  of  a diameter  or 
collective  capacity  or  size  proportionate  to  the  ex- 
tent of  the  workings  to  which  the  fresh  air  is  to 
be  conveyed,  such  pipes  being  furnished  with 
valves  to  regulate  the  quantity,  velocity,  or 
pressure  of  the  air  passing  through  them  from  the 
receiver.  These  main  pipes  are  continued  to  the 

* They  are  partly  so  in  the  metropolitan  districts,  but 
the  machinery  for  enforcing  it  is  so  defective  that  little 
advantage  results. — Eu. 


UlrsrtUaimt. 

An  Architectural  Rifle  Corps. — Sir : As 
so  many  rifle  corps  are  being  formed  now  through- 
out England,  I would  suggest  that  the  architects 
of  Loudon  form  a rifle  corps  to  be  composed  exclu- 
sively of  members  of  the  profession.  Architects 
being  a body  of  men  naturally  brought  much 
together,  it  would  tend  to  strengthen  that  bond 
of  union  which  should  exist  amongst  them, 
I trust  that  these  few  remarks  may  have  the 
desired  effect, — A.  W. 

Seats  in  Liverpool. — Being  on  a visit  to  this 
city,  I have  'noticed  that  in  the  main  thorough- 
fares in  the  higher  parts  of  the  town  there  are 
placed  (at  convenient  distances)  seats  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  public,  which  seem  to  be  appre- 
ciated; and,  on  inquiry,  I find  that  they  are 
placed  at  the  expense  of  Mr.  Melly,  the  spirited 
introducer  of  fountains.  I trust  this  may  act 
as  a stimulant  for  others  to  go  and  do  likewise 
in  other  towns,  both  large  and  small. — A Well- 

WISHEE. 

Tublic  Memorials,  and  their  Scaffolding. 
—We  are  not  very  famous,  as  a nation,  for  the 
successful  management  of  our  public  memorials. 
The  works  themselves  are  rarely  such  as  to 
disarm,  or  even  to  conciliate,  severe  criticism. 
And,  besides  the  questionable  character  of  these 
productions,  which,  if  any  are,  ought  certainly 
to  be  excellent  in  themselves,  we  are  very  gene- 
rally unfortunate  in  getting  them  into  theiv 
places.  We  had  hoped,  indeed,  that  a better  era 
had  dawned  upon  the  works  of  commemorative 
art,  in  which  the  nation,  or  certain  associations  of 
individuals,  desire  to  do  honour  to  living  worth  or 
to  glorious  memories : and,  accordingly,  we  have 
for  some  time  been  expecting  the  appearance  of 
two  really  noble  memorials  in  association  with  our 
gallant  countrymen  who  fell  in  the  Crimea  ; the 
one  in  front  of  the  west  end  of  Westminster 
Abbey,  and  the  other  in  Waterloo-place.  Spaces 
in  both  localities  have  long  been  enclosed,  aud 
scaffoldings  of  the  most  approved  unsightliness 
have  already  begun  to  grow  old  upon  them  ; and 
so  these  memorials  still  continue.  Now,  we  do 
not  wish  to  urge  the  artists  to  any  hurry  or  pre- 
cipitation with  the  completion  of  their  respective 
works;  but  we  certainly  should  be  glad  to  learn, 
both  from  Mr.  G.  G.  Scott  and  Mr.  John  Bell,  for 
what  reasons  two  of  the  most  important  sites  in 
western  London  should  have  been  occupied  by  these 
unsightly  poles  and  planks  for  months  before  there 
was  the  slightest  discoverable  necessity,  oreven  pre- 
text,for  their  appearance.  Wedo  hope  to  see,  either 
the  memorials  speedily  erected,  or  the  scaffoldings 
speedily  removed.  In  the  one  case,  such  prolonged 
delays  reflect  by  no  means  upon  the  artists;  and 
in  the  other,  the  parochial  authorities  have  no 
right  to  tolerate  what  positively  amounts  to 
public  nuisances  in  the  midst  of  great  public 
thoroughfares. — Art- Journal, 
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All  Souls’  Church,  Halifax. — In  our  de- 
scription of  the  materials  used  in  this  church, 
instead  of  “ 400,000  feet  of  magnesian  limestone,” 
read  46,000  feet ; and  instead  of  “ 11,000  yards 
green  slate,”  read  1,100  yards.  Mr.  J.  M.  John- 
stone was  dork  of  the  works. 

New  Bridge  over  the  Kiiiue  at  Mentz. — 
A Munich  letter  in  the  Augsburg  Gazette  states 
that  the  convention  between  the  Government  of 
Grand  Ducal  Hesse  and  the  States  on  the  Rhine, 
concerning  the  erection  of  a bridge  acro.ss  the 
river  at  Mentz,  has  just  been  sanctioned  by  Bavaria. 

Monujiental. — The  foundation-stone  of  a 
monument  to  the  memory  of  the  Rev.  Ebenezer 
Erskine,  the  founder  of  the  Scottish  Secession 
Church,  was  laid  at  Stirling,  in  the  spring  of  the 
present  year,  and  the  erection  is  now  completed. 
Tlie  congregation  of  the  first  United  Presbyterian 
Church,  St.  John-street,  who  are  the  representa- 
tives and  successors  of  Mr.  Erskine’s  flock,  have 
raised  the  monument,  which  will  cost  upwards  of' 
600^.  Messrs.  Peddie  & Kinnear,  architects, 
Edinburgh,  were  the  designers;  and  Messrs. 
W.  & U.  M'Gregor,  builders,  Stirling,  the 
contractors. 

Bullion-roosis  on  Board  Ship.— Mr.  Chubb, 
with  reference  to  recent  accidents,  suggests  that 
bullion-rooms  on  board  ship, — now  usually  formed 
by  lining  some  nook  or  corner  with  strong  iron 
plates  bolted  to  and  forming  part  of  the  ship,  so 
that  if  the  vessel  gets  on  shore  and  breaks  up,  the 
bullion-room  necessarily  goes  to  pieces  with  it, 
and  the  contents  are  dispersed, — should  not  he  in 
any  way  connected  with  or  fixed  to  the  ship.  In 
case  of  a wreck,  and  the  breaking  up  of  the  vessel 
on  shore,  the  safe  w'ould  then  go  to  the  bottom, 
preserve  its  contents  intact,  and  be  readily  reco- 
vered. As  a safe  4 feet  square  will  hold  more 
than  2,000,000  sterling,  very  little  space  will  be 
interfered  with. 

Electro- TELEGRAPHIC  Progress.— A gigantic 
scheme  has  been  suggested  by  Mr.  Collins,  the 
United  States’  consul  at  Nicholaieff,  on  the  Amoor. 
This  project  refers  to  the  establishment  of  an 
electric  telegraph  from  Moscow,  through  Behring’s 
Straits  and  Sitka,  to  St.-  Louis,  in  the  United 
States.  The  author  of  the  plan  would  further 
extend  another  wire  from  Kiachta  to  Pekin,  and 
thence  through  Saghalien  toYcddo  and  Hakodadi, 
in  Japan.  The  length  of  the  proposed  telegraph 
is  estimated  at  14,000  English  miles,  the  cost  of 
construction  at  500,000?.  The  expense  of  main- 
taining and  repairing  the  wires  is  calculated  by 
Mr.  Collins  at  900,000  roubles  annually,  and  the 
revenue  at  1,100,000  roubles,  or  a dividend  of 
8 per  cent,  to  the  shareholders,  if  a company  can 
be  formed,  Mr.  Collins  is  said  to  be  on  his  way 
to  St.  Petersburgh,  where  he  hopes  to  find  the 
capital  to  carry  out  his  plan. 

Discovery  of  Roman  Remains  at  Yorr. — 
The  workmen  engaged  in  excavating  for  the  foun- 
dation of  a house  at  the  Mount,  according  to  the 
York  Serald,  have  come  upon  a piece  of  Roman 
sculpture,  at  about  3 feet  below  the  surface.  It  is 
a slab  of  gritstone,  5 feet  8 inches  in  length  by 
2 feet  lOi  inches  in  width,  and  10  inches  in  thick- 
ness, The  upper  portion  contains  four  figures, 
incised  in  the  thickness  of  the  stone,  representing 
apparently  a father,  mother,  and  two  children.  It 
is  inscribed  to  the  manes  of  Phivia  Augustiiia  and 
her  children  by  her  husband,  who  belonged  to  the 
Sixth  Legion.  The  slab  covered  a stone  sarco- 
phagus, in  which  a body  had  been  enclosed  and 
then  covered  with  liquid  lime.  The  sarcophagus 
appears  to  have  been  inscribed  to  the  manes  of 
Allia  Seveva  by  her  husband.  The  bones  are 
much  decayed.  These  interesting  remains  have 
been  presented  to  the  Yorkshire  Philosophical 
Society. 

Proposed  Asylum  for  the  Orphans  of 
Artists. — Mr.  S.  C.  Hall,  whose  exertions  in 
many  similar  good  works  are  well  known,  is  urging 
the^  necessity  of  an  asylum  for  the  children  of 
artists.  He  says, — “ While  nearly  all  professions 
and  occupations  have  instituted  asylums  in  which 
the  orphans  of  their  members  may  be  sustained, 
instructed,  and  prepared  for  the  battle  of  life,  the 
profession  that  especially  requires  such  aid  has  no 
institution  of  the  kind.  Artists  are  very  rarely 
in  a position  to  make  provision  for  the  future  of 
their  children,  when  death  deprives  them  of  a 
guide  and  protector.  So  many  sad  cases  oi 
destitution  have  come  under  my  notice,  that  1 
earnestly  desire  to  see  another  added  to  the  many 
benevolent  institutions  of  the  metropolis.”  He 
proposes,  if  the  result  of  the  preliminary  inquiry 
be  such  ns  to  justify  proceeding,  to  give  time  and 
energy  to  the  matter.  The  project  would  seem  to 
commend  itself  to  all.  The  directors  of  the  two 
“Artists’”  Funds,  especially,  we  should  think, 
should  see  cause  to  aid  it. 


The  Hall  of  the  Doges  at  Venice. — A letter 
announces  that  the  Hall  of  the  Doges  threatens  to 
fall : a fiesco  on  the  ceiling  is  cracked  across,  and 
a portion  of  it  has  fallen. 

A New  Church  at  Hampstead. — On  Monday, 
being  the  feast  of  St.  Martin,  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
London  consecrated  a new  church  (named,  from 
the  patron  saint  of  the  day,  St.  Martin’s)  at  Hamp- 
stead. The  edifice,  which  is  capable  of  accommo- 
dating 700  worshippers,  is  situate  in  Belsize-lane, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Swiss  Cottage,  close 
to  the  scene  of  the  Hocker  and  Delaruc  tragedy, 
and  has  been  built  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Mum- 
ford. 

Lectures  at  the  Brompton  Museum. — A 
series  of  lectures,  especially  addressed  to  teachers, 
are  being  delivered  in  the  lecture- theatre  of  the 
“ South  Kensington  Museum,”  on  Monday  even- 
ings, which  deserve  attention.  Last  Monday  the 
lecture  was  “On  the  Budniin  Sculptures  in  the 
British  Museum,  and  their  relation  to  Architec- 
ture,” by  Mr.  C.  T.  Newton.  Next  Monday,  and 
the  Monday  after.  Dr.  Laiikester  will  lecture 
“On  the  Chemistry  of  Food.” 

Tenders  for  Sceeasdon  Fort. — Last  week 
tenders  were  delivered  at  the  War-Office  for  erect- 
ing “Screasdon  Fort,”  ne.ar  Devoiiport.  It  was  a 
private  competition,  twelve  parties  being  selected 
by  the  Government  to  tender.  The  following  ten- 
dered : Roberts  & Jenkins,  Devonport,  107,200?.; 
Kelk,  London,  108,480?. ; Cubitt  & Co.  London, 
109,550?.;  Myers,  London,  96,704?.;  Moxon,  Lon- 
don, 94,820?. ; Smith  & Knight,  London,  93,000?. ; 
Kirk  & Parry,  London,  99,769?.;  G.  Smith, 
London,  109,560?.;  Lucas,  London,  107,900?.;  J. 
Willeox,  Saltash,  90,338?.;  W.  Roberts,  Stone- 
house,  88,050?. ; R.  Goodyear  & Son,  Stonehouse, 
76,970?. ; G.  Roach,  Plymouth,  76,909?. ; Pollard, 
London,  94,484?. 

Cambridge  Architectural  Society.  — A 
meeting  of  the  Cambridge  Architectural  Society 
was  held  on  Thursday  evening  last,  the  Rev.  11.  R. 
Luard  in  the  chair.  A paper  was  read  by  Mr. 
Norris  Deck,  " On  the  Ecclesiology  of  Cambridge- 
shire.” After  glancing  at  the  influence  of  the 
physical  upon  the  architectural  topography  of  the 
county,  ho  endeavoured  to  trace  the  progress  of 
church-building  in  Cambridgeshire  by  means  of 
the  existing  remains,  from  the  Romanesque  period 
through  the  successive  Pointed  styles,  noticing 
the  chief  examples  of  each  era.  In  the  course  of 
some  remarks  it  was  mentioned  that  the  committee 
for  the  monument  to  the  late  Dr.  Willis  had  re- 
solved to  have  the  figure  executed  in  copper  elec- 
trotype, owing  to  the  extreme  difficulty  of  obtain- 
ing a piece  of  alabaster  of  sufficient  size  for  this 
purpose. 

Builders  and  Chelsea  Board.  — At  the 
last  meeting  of  the  Chelsea  vestry,  Mr.  William 
Jackson,  the  builder,  of  Kensington  New  Park, 
had  to  appear  before  the  board  to  show  cause  why 
a new  building  ho  has  commenced  erecting  at  the 
rear  of  Sydney-street,  Fulhara-road,  for  a convent, 
should  not  bo  taken  down,  consequent  upon  his 
neglecting  to  give  seven  clear  days  notice  to  the 
vestry  of  his  intention  to  build  the  convent,  under 
the  77th  section  of  the  Metropolis  Local  Manage- 
ment Act.  Mr.  Jackson  pleaded  ignorance.  After 
some  discussion,  Mr.  Jackson  was  informed  that 
the  vestry  would  not  enforce  the  law  In  the 
present  instance,  and  ordered  him  to  give  imme- 
diate notice  to  the  vestry,  and  forward  his  plans. 
Mr.  George  Buries,  builder,  of  Middle-row,  Ken- 
sall  New  Town,  was  summoned  for  a similar 
neglect,  and  was  also  let  off. 

Cleaning  tub  Thames  and  m'hat  we  tare 
FROM  IT. — From  a return  issued  to  an  order  of  the 
House  of  Commons  we  learn  that  between  the 
loth  of  April  and  the  9th  of  July  in  the  present 
year — a period  of  three  months — there  were  poured 
into  the  principal  metropolitan  sewers  and  sluices 
discharging  themselves  into  the  Thames  94  tons 
and  7 quarters  of  chloride  of  lime,  185  yards  of 
chalk  lime  ground,  and  2,778  yards  and  11  bushels 
of  chalk  lime,  at  a total  cost  of  close  upon  3,000?. 
for  labour  and  materials,  but  exclusive  of  the 
necessary  water  supply.  In  1858  and  a half  of 
1859  the  Chelsea  Waterworks  Company  “deli- 
vered,” daily,  from  upwards  of  6,000,000  gallons 
to  upwards  of  7,000,000  gallons ; the  East  Lou- 
don Waterworks  from  100,000,000  to  123,000,000 
gallons  weekly ; the  Kent  Waterworks  from 
2,753,000  to  3,870,000  gallons  daily  ; the  Lambeth 
Waterworks  between  6,000,000  and  7,000,000 
gallons  daily;  the  New  River  Company,  in  1858, 
20,877,598  gallons  daily  on  an  average,  and,  in 
1859,  20,220,915  gallons  daily ; the  Southwark 
and  Vauxhall  Water  Comuany  upwards  of, 

10.000. 000  gallons  daily;  and  the  West  Middle- j 
sex  Wutersvorks  Company  between  5,000,000  and ! 

7.000. 000  gallons  daily.  j 


The  Winter  ExuiBiTiON.—The  collection  of 
cabinet  pictures  and  drawings,  under  this  title,  is 
now  open  at  the  French  Gallery,  in  Pall-mall,  and 
includes  172  works.  There  are  some  pretty  pieces 
of  hand-work,  but  the  inquirer  will  look  in  vain 
for  any  great  eftbrt  of  thought.  There  is  more 
of  the  “ painter  and  glazier  ” than  the  “ painter 
and  poet.”  Nevertheless,  when  wc  say  that  tliere 
are  contributions  by  Maclise,  E.  W.  Cooke,  Eyre 
Crowe  (a  Johnson  pirture  of  some  interest), 
Uillon,  Cropsey,  Gale  (62),  Roberts,  Poole,  Stan- 
field, Ward,  Millais,  and  otlier  well-known  names, 
it  will  be  known  that  an  liour  may  be  spent  there 
pleasantly. 

Sheffield. — The  first  drinkiug-fountain  for 
Sheffield  has  been  opened.  The  fountain  is 
inserted  in  the  wall  of  the  Town-hall,  facing 
Castle-street.  It  is  made  of  Denhy  Dale  stone, 
and  the  basin,  which  is  made  of  Devonshire 
marble,  is  placed  within  a recess,  round  which  is  a 
border  curved  to  represent  the  leaves  of  water 
plants.  Over  the  basin  the  Sheffield  arms  are 
carved,  and  at  the  bottom  there  is  a trough  for 
dogs.  Messrs.  Flockton  & Son  are  the  architects, 
and  Mr.  Alderman  Mycock,  the  builder. 

The  Sheffield  School  of  Art.— The  annual 
meeting  of  the  subscribers  to  this  school  has  just 
been  held.  Mr.  Young  Mitchell,  the  head  ma^er, 
read  the  annual  report,  which  stated  that,  though 
the  hope  of  the  council  of  reducing  the  debt  had 
not  been  realized,  it  was  satisfactory  that  it  was 
not  increased,  though  some  extraordinary  expenses 
had  heen  incurred.  The  report  went  on  to  say : — 
“ The  council,  feeling  the  difficulty  of  raising  such 
a sum  as  is  required  to  extinguish  the  debt  on 
the  bnilding,  in  the  town,  have  prepared  a me- 
morial to  the  Lords  of  the  Privy  Council,  praying 
that  they  would  take  the  state  of  the  school  into 
consideration,  its  generally  acknowledged  utility, 
and  the  large  amount  already  subscribed  by  the 
inhabitants;  aud  on  these  grounds  make  a grant 
for  the  payment  of  the  debt.”  Many  of  the 
national  schools  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood 
have  put  themselves  in  connection  with  the  School 
of  Art,  and  in  consequence  upwards  of  one  thousand 
children  of  both  sexes  have,  during  the  past  year, 
received  an  elementary  art  education.  The  report 
and  accounts  were  unanimously  adopted. 

Water  Supply  for  Hawick. — There  are  now 
two  plans  before  the  [Hawick]  public,  says  the 
Kelso  Chronicle,  for  providing  a better  supply  of 
water  to  the  town.  The  first  is  by  Mr.  G.  Scott, 
C.E.jwho  is  of  opinion  that,  by  constructinga  large 
reservoir  at  the  natural  basin  to  the  west  of 
Haggis  Ha’,  a sufficient  quantity  of  water  would 
bo  collected  to  afford  ample  supply  during  the 
whole  year.  Another  plan  has  been  submitted  by 
Mr,  Sewell.  He  proposes  to  draw  the  supply 
from  the  Teviot,  either  by  forcing  or  by  the 
gravitation  system.  The  first  cost  for  construc- 
tion, adds  the  Chronicle,  would  be  cheapest  by 
the  former  plan,  but  the  gravitation  system  would 
cost  much  less  In  keeping  it  up.  Mr.  Sewell  is  of 
opinion  that  the  reservoir  in  the  Haggis  Ha’ 
basin  will  not  afford  a sufficient  supply,  and  that 
in  times  of  continued  drought  the  falling  ofi‘ 
would  be  very  great.  By  the  plan  he  proposes 
he  calculates  that  an  abundant  supply  would 
be  obtained  for  double  the  present  population  of 
Hawick.  Tlie  scarcity  of  water  during  the  last 
summer  at  Hawick  was  so  groat,  that  something 
must  be  done  by  way  of  remedy. 

Gas. — The  town  of  Llanidloes  has  been  lighted 
with  gas.  The  works  have  been  erected  from 
plans  prepared  by  and  under  the  superintendence 
of  Mr.  George  Walcott,  of  London.  The  con- 
tract for  buildings,  apparatus,  and  castings,  has 
been  carried  out  by  Mr.  Thomas  Spittle,  of  New- 
port, Monmouthshire. Wightwick,  near  Ashby- 

de-la-Zinich,  has  also  been  lighted.  Mr.  Bower, 
of  St.  Neots,  is  the  engineer,  and  Mr.  Beckworth, 
of  Wightwick,  the  builder  of  the  gas-works, 
which  have  been  erected  between  Coalville  and 

Wightwick. The  movement  at  Manchester  for 

a reduction  in  the  price  of  gas  still  continues. 
The  local  Advertiser,  in  arguing  a reduction, 
says, — “In  stating  the  price  of  gas  to  he  low'er 
in  Whitehaven  than  in  Manchester,  we  have  not 
selected  an  exceptional  case  for  comparison.  The 
price  at  Whitehaven,  indeed, — 2s.  6(1. — is,  we 
believe,  a few  pence  lower  than  at  any  other 
locality  in  the  kingdom  ; but  at  Binninghara  it  is 
only  from  2s.  lOd.  to  Ss.  9d. ; and  it  is  only  3s.  to 
3s.  9d.  at  Sunderland;  3s.  to  4s,  at  Bradford; 

3s.  2d.  to  4s.  at  Derby;  and  at  various  other 
places  it  ranges  from  3s.  4d.  to  ds.  At  Liverpool 
it  is  only  3s.  9d. ; and  In  London,  notwithstanding 
the  enormous  cost  of  the  conveyance  of  coal,  it  is 
only  48.  In  Manchester  we  have  far  better  coal 
on  the  spot  than  the  London  comp.anies  get  from 
the  north. 
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Grimsby  Wesleyan  Xew  Chapel. — The  com- 
mittee for  the  erection  of  the  new  Wesleyan  chapel 
at  Grimsby  met  on  Monday  last,  when  the  follow- 
ing tenders  were  opened: — Messrs.  Pinchbeck, 
Horncastle,  1,827^. ; Mr.  Brown,  Grimsby,  1,8G6?. ; 
Mr.  Emerson,  ditto,  1,897/. ; Mr,  Bar  ker,  ditto, 
2,043/.;  Mr.  N.  Kirk,  ditto,  1,999/.  10s.;  Mr. 
Goddard,  ditto,  1,942/. ; Mr.  Simonson,  ditto, 
2,024/.  The  committee  not  having  bound  them- 
selves to  accept  the  lowest  or  any  tender,  and 
wishing  to  keep  the  outlay  of  their  money  in  the 
town,  from  which  the  contributions  chiefly  come, 
agreed  to  let  Mr.  John  Brown  do  the  work,  at  the 
same  time  awarding  the  sum  of  10/.  to  Mr. 
Pinchbeck,  for  his  trouble  and  e.xpense  in  esti- 
mating. 

Bauia,  Brazil. — A correspondent  wites  from 
Bahia  (date  12th  October)  : — Great  excitement 
prevails  in  the  city  of  Bahia  now,  on  account  of 
the  Emperor’s  presence  in  this  town.  He  is  on 
bis  journey  to  the  northern  provinces,  and  on  his 
return  hero  again  will  inspect  the  railway  works. 
A very  fine  map  is  being  made  at  the  office,  of  the 
province  of  Bahia,  based  on  Mr.  Vivian’s  explor- 
ings,  showing  the  line  of  route  to  Traziero  and 
the  falls  of  the  river  St.  Francisco,  which  will  be 
shown  to  his  Majesty,  who  has  the  reputation  of 
being  a man  of  considerable  scientific  acquire- 
ments, and  of  being  partial  to  foreigners.  The 
Emperor  has  been  startling  the  authorities  in 
Bahia  considerably  by  examining  every  Govern- 
ment establishment  minutely,  and  inquiring  into 
the  state  of  affairs. 

New  Mode  of  Propulsion  for  Steamers, — 
The  tendency  of  the  screw  to  get  foul  of  rigging 
overboard  has  induced  a Darlington  correspondent, 

“ Natator,”  to  suggest  a simple  and  ingenious 
application  of  the  duck-foot  principle,  by  means 
of  which  the  water  might  be  forcibly  grasped,  and 
pushed,  or  pulled,  while  the  instrument  worked 
entirely  under  water,  and  either  beyond  the  reach 
of  floating  masts,  Ac.,  or  able  to  clear  itself  by  alter- 
nate collapse  and  expansion,  or  folding  and  un- 
folding, on  something  like  the  parachute  principle. 
This  instrument  our  correspondent  calls  the 
“ natator it  consists  mainly  of  two  vertical 
blades  or  wings,  kept  from  complete  collapse  by 
means  of  a knob  between  them,  and  jointed  so 
that  when  pushed  out  sternwards  by  a shaft 
connected  directly  with  a steam  piston  and 
cylinder,  the  blades  open  laterally  till  brought  up 
by  shoulders  behind,  when  the  wdiole  forms  an 
expanded  paddle  or  web-foot,  pushing  the  water 
sternwards.  By  a simple  contrivance  of  double 
shoulders  the  reverse  action  could  be  effected,  the 
blades  or  wings  of  the  “natator”  grasping  the 
water  only  after  the  out-stroke,  and  by  the  in- 
stroke pulling  the  ship  astern.  Two  or  more  of 
these  instruments  might  be  used,  and  either 
astern  or  at  the  bows,  or  both,  as  might  be  found 
most  convenient  or  effective. 

The  Drinking -Fountain  Movement  at 
Leek.  — On  the  14th  ult.  a fountain  was 
opened  at  the  outskirts  of  this  town,  on  the  road 
leading  from  Leek  to  Buxton.  The  fountain, 
which  stands  on  the  course  of  a stream  from  a 
natural  spring  of  pure  water,  and  has  been  erected 
and  given  to  the  town  by  Mr.  Joshua  Brough,  of 
Leek,  is  of  the  local  stone,  and  consists  of  a cen- 
tral pedestal,  with  moulded  plinth,  and  cornice 
with  pediment,  about  8 feet  in  height.  A niche, 
with  moulded  jambs  and  arch,  is  formed  in  the 
face  of  the  pedestal,  within  which  is  carved  a 
large  shell,  from  whence  the  water  flows  into  a 
basin  of  polished  Aberdeen  granite.  A temporary 
drinking-cup  only  is  supplied  at  present,  but  it  is 
intended  to  affix  two  proper  drinking-vessels,  of 
the  tumbler  form,  of  cast  gun  metal,  tinned  on 
the  inside.  On  each  side  of  the  pedestal  are 
dwai-f  wings,  through  one  of  which  flows  a second 
stream  of  water,  of  considerable  volume,  consisting 
of  the  surplus  water  not  required  for  drinking 
purposes,  and  the  waste  from  the  granite  basin, 
which  is  also  returned  to  the  same  source.  The  ; 
fountain  has  been  erected  from  the  design,  and 
under  the  direction,  of  Mr.  Sugden,  architect. 
The  town  is  also  to  be  further  benefited  by  the 
addition  of  two  mural  fountains,  of  polished 
granite,  from  designs  of  the  same  architect,  the 
gift  of  Mr.  Charles  Flint,  of  Leek,  surgeon. 


For  building  a house  for  Mr.  Emanuel,  Hanover- 
squaro;  Mr.  C.  O.  Parnell,  Architect.  Quantities  by 
Mr.  \V.  ■Wallen 


Norris jfS.SOO  0 

Cubitt -1.8/5  0 

Holland 4,799  0 

Matthews 4,C2S  0 

I’Anson 4,11-J  0 

Fish 4,345  0 

Jackson  & Shaw 4,137  » 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


For  building  two  houses,  at  Anerlcy,  for  (he  Misses 
Forster ; Mr.  Wm.  Berriman,  architect.  Quantities  by 
the  architect 


Wood ^2,170 

Cozens  1,9I9 

Colls  & Co 1,787 

Thompson 1,784 

Deacon  1,700 

Acock 1,700 

Wells  1,095 

Tarrant 1,690 

Westrop l,6go 

Henshaw  1,690 

Warne 1,680 

Cannon 1,450 


0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 


For  chapels,  lodge,  entrance-gates,  and  boundary-walls 
Otley  Cemetery ; Mr.  R.  Clarke,  arcliitect,  Nottingham, 
Quantities  furnished : — 

Flesher  0 0 

Smith 1,363  0 0 

Speight  & Craven  1,295  7 2 

Freeman  (accepted)  1,289  1“  I 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  house.  No.  36,  Caven- 
dish-square; Mr.  H.  Northcroft,  architect: — 

Bassett  .^1,535  0 0 

Henson 1,460  0 0 

Williams,  Bros 1,395  0 0 

Saunders  1,390  0 0 


For  rebuilding  a house  in  High-street,  and  alterations 
to  atfioiiiing  premises  j Mr.  C.  O.  Parnell,  architect. 
Quantities  supplied ; — 

Soward  0 0 

Holland  & Hannen 1,649  0 0 

I'Anson 1,593  0 0 

Matthews 1,449  0 0 


For  constructing  2,000  feet  run  of  3 feet  9 inches  by 
2 feet  6 inches  whole-brick  sewers,  and  under-pinning 
1,500  feet  run  of  old  sewers,  in  Gloucester-square, 
Hyde-park-square,  and  adjacent.streets,  Paddington ; Mr. 
W.  Merry,  surveyor: — 

Walker  & Neave ^2,796  0 0 

Phillips  2,297  0 0 

Pound 2,008  0 0 

Battorbury j ,969  0 0 

Rowe 1.965  0 0 

Pickett  1,875  0 0 

Thirst  (accepted) 1,819  0 0- 


For  rebuilding  No.  34,  Great  Windmill. street.  Hay- 
market,  for  Mrs.  Harriet  Barkiamb;  Mr.  Horace  Jones, 
architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  William  Reddall ; — 


Lanrance  & Sons 
Pritchard  & Son . 

Conder  

Jackson  & Shaw. 

Wilson  

Scott 

Ring  Stangar  . 
Clemence 


^822  0 
810  0 
800  0 
700  0 
744  0 
725  10 
720  0 
. 694  0 


For  hoards,  fans,  and  shoring  for  Southwark  and 
Westminster  Communication,  under  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works : — 


— 

Hoards  per 
foot  riui. 

Fans  ditto. 

Gates  per  pair. 

''  Shoring  per 

foot  cubic. 

Allowance  Jier 
foot  cubic  if 
returned. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

£.  8.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

Gefiree 

3 0 

8 0 

2 10  0 

3 0 

1 1 

Palmer  & Son  . . 

3 3 

1 6 

I 0 

I 0 

Gammon 

3 1 

1 5 

1 10  0 

2 6 

1 0 

Clark  

3 0 

1 6 

0 18  0 

2 6 

1 0 

Downs 

2 9 

1 3 

I 0 

2 6 

1 2 

Turner  & Sons  . , 

2 7 

2 3 

1 5 0 

2 6 

0 10 

Brooker  

2 3 

1 5 

1 3 0 

2 6 

t 0 

Crook  & Son .... 

2 2i 

1 6i 

1 3 6 

2 6 

1 2 

Hinton 

2 2 

I 1 

0 19  0 

2 3 

1 .3 

The  above  is  betievnd  to  be  correct. 


For  Margate  Congregational  church  and  school;  Messrs. 
Poulton  & Woodman,  architects,  Reading: — 


TENDERS. 

For  building  five  houses,  at  Norwood,  for  the  Executors 
of  the  late  Jas.  Truscott,  esq. ; Messrs.  Smith  & Williams. 

architects.  Quantities  by  Mr.  Gretton ; 

Seymour ^610.595  0 0 

8,190  0 0 

Willson 7,985  0 0 

7.982  0 0 

7,900  0 0 

Colls  & Co 7,850  0 0 

Browne  & Robinson 7,560  0 0 


Woodward . 

Smith  

Edwards . . . 
Youug&Co. 


4,214 

3,653 

3,461 

3,336 


TO  CORKESPONDENTS. 


A aiiliscriber.— R.  C.— C.ACo.— A.  W.-E.O,  9,-E.  T.  B.— I.  C.  H — 
T.  (the  flnt  named  U a two-story  lioiiso : the  second  named,  a one- 
Btoj-y  house).— G.  F.  0.  G.-T.  C.  H,— C.  5t.  D.  (send  us  i>artiealara).— 
G.  R.  C.  (next  week),— Lord  S.- E.  G.  P.  (will  .appe-ar),- E.  L.  S — 
G.  S. 

J.  L.  (the  c.aeo  of  Kemp  v.  Bose.  In  Law  Notes  of  November  13, 
1858,  appeared  in  full  iii  laio  Tima  shortly  before  that  date). 

Fost-ojffice  Orders  and  Hemitiances  should  he 
made  payable  to  3fr.  Morris  H.  Coleman. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


w 


ANTED,  “THE  BUILDER”  for  J,on,  5th, 
12tb,  and  26th,  1856. — Apply  at  the  Office. 


M 


R.  WILLIAM  ELLISON 

CONSULTING  SUR'VEYOR,  of  STAINSBY-EOAD,  B. 

Has  taken  Offices  .at 

13,  FENCHTTRCH-BUILDINGS.  FBNClfUBOH-STREET,  E.O. 
Wliere  he  continue*  to  adviae  BUILDERS 
On  BREACHES  of  CONTRACT,  DISPUTED  ACCOUNTS,  &c. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  ENGINEERS, 

BUILDERS,  SURVEYORS,  *o. 

CO'MPETmON  Working  and  DetAil  I'rawings,  M.aps,  Plana, 
Tracings,  Quantities,  -Surveys,  aiul  Professional  Aid  generally,  Ijy 
Mr.  R.  BLESSLEY,  8,  FuraivaVs-inu.  Holhoni.  PERSPECTIVES 
outlined,  etched,  or  coloured. 


Mr.  T.  Y.  KIMPTON,  Architect  and 

Surveyor.  Hertford,  has  TAKEN  OFFICES  in  LONDON, 
U,  ADAM'S  COURT,  Old  Broad-eireet,  K.C.  Disputed  accounts 
speedily  ailjusted.  ALTtificers’  works  inefl.>iured  and  valued.  Estatea 
stirveyed  and  mappetU  Money  advanced  upon  Ucehold,  copyhold, 
and  leasehold  property  in  town  and  country. 


TO  ENGINEERS,  &c. — An  opportunity  is 

now  aSunled  of  PARTNERSHIP  in  an  nld-esUbihihea  business 
the  immediate  vicinity  ofLondon.  Capital  I'eiiuired,  about  S.utWI. 
r particul.irs  apply  to  JAMES  CONdEDINE,  Es'i.  ^lidtor,  68, 
P.-111  Mali,  S.W. 


PARTNERSHIP. — An  imusually  favourable 

opportunity  offeis  for  an  active  man  of  business  habits  (a 
liiiiJdcr  or  Architect  prvfeired)  to  JOIN  the  PRINCIPAL  in  ati  old- 
established  and  well-known  firm  In  carrying  out,  in  a sopai'ateand 
depenilent  establishment,  on  a scale  suited  to  its  Importance,  a 
duable  i>ateuted  invention,  already  in  aucccutul  operation.  8,0061. 
to  3, OoOI.  can  he  safely  and  profitably  einploied.  A sleeping  partner 
will  not  he  otyectod  to.— Address.  E.  G.  R.  care  of  Mr.  J.  Tuck, 
Stationer,  Union-court,  Old  Broad-street,  E.C. 


An  ARCHITECT  in  the  City  REQUIRES 

the  occasional  ASSISTANCE  of  an  experienced  person, 
thoroughly  (lualifled  to  take  out  quantities,  estinmte,  measure,  and 
value  artifioeni'  work,  and  prepare  working  drawings  and  specifica- 
tions.—Address,  stating  terms,  to  H.  B.  0.  Office  of  " The  Ilullder.” 


TO  BUILDERS’  CLERKS. 

TW ANTED,  in  u Builder’s  and  Brickmaker’s 

T V Office  in  the  couuti-y,  about  thirty  miles  from  Loudon,  a 
CLERK,  competent  to  keep  the  accounts,  aud  to  lake  the  Iiiaiiagenient 
iiiall  Office.  Good  refureiicea  roiiulred.  State  salary  wtmted.— 
es.s,  L,  K.  J.  Post-office,  Reading,  Berks, 


TO  BUILDERS'  FORKUF.N. 

WANTED,  an  experienced,  active  PERSON 

(a  non-unionUt).  as  OUT-DOOR  FOREMAN.  — Address, 
stating  age,  and  salary  required.  E.  51.  B.  Office  of  " The  Builder." 


TO  BELLHAN0EB8  AND  GASFIITEES. 

WANTED,  a good  BELLHANGER  aud 

GASFTTTER ; one  accustomed  to  hot-wat«r  work.^  prefei-red. 
Ai’i'ly  at  the  Office  of  Measra.  TODD.  Builders,  Bciiiiout,  Let,  Kent. 


w 


TO  IRONMONGERS'  ASSISTANTS. 

ANTED,  a Young  Man  a.s  Al^ISTANT, 

ho  iindcret-vnds  general  fUruialiing  and  builders'  and 
■crers'  ironuiongery.— Address,  stating  laat  situation  and  sal, ary, 
F,  CROOK,  5,  t'ama'oy-street.  Regent-street,  W. 


WANTED,  from  a Couutry  Surveyor’s  or 

BolicitoFa  Olfice,  a YOUNG  MAN.  who  is  a good  penman, 
and  can  trace  majis,  i6c.  neatly.— Apply  by  letter,  stntiug  age,  and 
la«t  employment,  to  A.  N.  Blazon's  News  office.  Court  House-place, 
Maryleboue-laue,  London,  W. 


TO  JOURNE'i'MEN  FLUMBElia. 


first-rate  PLUMBER,  who 

TT  tlinrougbly  undentands  his  biniiiers.  Good  wages  and  con- 
plant  employ. — Apply  to  N.  HERITAGE,  Plumber,  4c.  Mount-street, 
Northampton, 


TO  ARCHTTECTS- 


ATTANTED  immediately,  a superior  ARC'HI- 

V V TECTUBAL  DICAUGHTSMAN,  having  good  taste  in  design 
and  thoroughly  exiierienced  in  details,  especially  ironwork. — A<!ilress, 
with  full  particulars,  to  Mr.  H.  No.  2,  Granville  Fark-teiTace,  Black- 
heath,  S.E. 


WANTED,  a Young  Man  as  CLERK  in 

a Builder's  Office.— Address,  ALPHA,  Everett's,  New.s  Agent, 
Old  Broad-street. 


TO  BRICKMAKER.8. 

WANTED,  a FOREMAN,  who  thoroughly 

uuderstands  Brickmnkiiig,  in  the  Cowley  district,  to  taEe  the 
charge  of  a large  Field.  ParUuuhtrs  of  past  employniciit,  wages 
required,  and  ccjpies  of  testimonials,  to  be  sent  by  the  25th  instant, 
to  Mr.  G.  A.  CAPE.  Jun.  Secretary  to  the  Southall  Brick  Company, 
Limited,  173,  Fiuichurch-street,  Ixiudou,  B,0. 


TO  BUILDERS,  *o. 

WANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  a SITUA- 
TION, in  a buildee's  OFFICE.  He  is  oompetejit  to  keep 
accuunts,  understands  drawing,  luid  has  been  accustomed  to  uicasuxe 
nyiwcrk,  and  to  assist  in  t^ing  out  quantlUL-s,  £ic.  Salary  a secon- 
dary cousideratiou.- For  particulora,  apply  to  J.  'W.  7,  Nelson- 
terrace,  City-road.  N. 


TO  PLUMBERS,  BUILDERS,  4c. 

WANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  a PER- 

MANENUY,  ns  PLUMBER,  PAINi-ER,  GLAZIER,  -WHITER, 
GBAINER,  and  PAPBRHANGER.  A good  reforeucu  can  be  given. 
Town  preferred,  — Address,  R,  Z.  No.  8,  Half-Muon-crcecent,  Bams- 
bnry-road,  Islington. 


WANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  aged  23  years, 

a SITUATION  as  PLATE  and  SHEET  GLASS-CUTTER, 
wliu  has  been  in  a retail  warehouse  ; also  a good  tuuid  at  glnaing.— 
Address,  L.  B.  Office  of  " The  Builder." 

WANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  a Con- 
stancy os  paper-hanger,  DlSTBMPEllER,  PAINTER, 
snd  SASH  GLAZIER.  Om  do  plumbiug  rei'sirs.  if  required.  Wages, 
27s.  per  week.— Address,  W.  L.  34,  PackeFs-row,  Dockhes'l. 
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VoL.  XYII.— No.  877. 


Gas  and  Gas-lightincf. 


HE“perpetual 
fire”  and“sa* 
creel  lamps” 
of  ancient 
Pagan  mys- 
teries are 
now  believed 
to  have  been 
kept  burning 
by  natural 
and  sponta- 
neous sup- 
plies of  car- 
buretted  hy- 
drogen gas 
issuing  from 
fissures  in 
the  earth 
overlying 
beds  of  as- 
phalt or  coal, 
or  from  or 
bypetroleum 
springs.  Among  the  records  of  remote  ages, 
at  all  events,  there  are  intimations  of  the  ex- 
istence of  an  inflammable  air,  the  properties 
of  winch  were  sufficiently  understood  to  admit 
of  its  being  used  as  a source  of  heat  and  light ; 
while  even  in  modern  times  we  know  that 
Pagan  and  semi-civilized  nations,  such  as  the 
Burmese  and  Chinese,  make  use,  as  they  have 
done  for  ages,  of  spontaneous  outflows  of  in- 
flammable gas,  which  the  Cliinese  are  said  to 
convey  through  bamboo  canes  as  “gas-pipes” 
to  houses  in  the  vicinity  of  the  gas-spring. 
Amongst  ourselves,  too,  in  modern  times,  it 
has  long  been  known,  in  connection  mainly  with 
coal-mining  operations,  that  the  earth  yielded 
inexhaustible  fomitains  of  “ fire-damp,”  which 
could  be  burnt  in  jets,  and  such  jets  have  been 
so  hunit  for  many  years,  as  at  the  coal-pits 
near  Newcastle,  where,  some  years  ago,  we  saw 
an  immense  pillar  of  fire  in  perpetual  ascent 
from  the  lower  regions. 

It  was  not  till  1658  that  any  scientific  or 
careful  examination  of  the  nature  and  proper- 
ties of  fire-damp  appears  to  have  been  insti- 
tuted. In  that  year  the  result  of  some  experi- 
ments on  the  gas  issuing  from  a well  near 
Wigan,  in  Lancaster,  was  communicated  to 
the  Royal  Society  by  Mr.  Thomas  Shirley.  In 
1726  we  next  find  mention  of  the  presence  of 
an  “ elastic  inflammable  air,”  in  connection 
with  coal,  in  certain  experiments  made  by 
Mr.  Stephen  Hales,  who  had  discovered  the 
possibility  of  producing  elastic  fluids  from 
coal  and  many  other  substances.  In  1733,  Sir 
James  Lowther  communicated  a paper  to  the 
Royal  Society  upon  the  damp  air  issuing  from 
the  shaft  of  a coal-mine  near  Whitehaven, 
which  some  workmen  were  in  the  act  of  sink- 
ing. A rush  of  air  suddenly  burst  forth  at  a 
depth  of  forty-two  fathoms  from  the  surface, 
and  caught  fire  from  a candle,  shooting  up- 
wards into  a flame  3 feet  in  diameter  and  6 
feet  high.  The  workmen,  in  alarm,  heat  out 
the  flame  with  their  hats  ; hut  the  steward 
afterwards  went  down  and  relit  the  gas,  after 
further  opening  the  black  stone  bed.  It 
was  now  y feet  high,  and  was  with  much 
difficulty  extinguished.  A tube  (the  first  of 
our  gas-pipes)  was  then  provided  to  carry  ofl' 
the  inflammable  air  to  the  surface,  where  it  was 
made  to  project  4 feet  above  the  top  of  the  pit ; 
and,  at  the  time  of  reporting  the  circumstance 
to  the  Royal  Society,  this  gigantic  jet  of  gas 
had  burnt  for  two  year's  without  diminution  or 
cessation.  Bladders  had  been  filled  with  the 
gas,  and  these  first  of  “portable  gas”  apparatuses 
were  fitted  with  clay  pipes,  through  which  the 
gas  issued,  as  burners.  In  1730  the  Rev.  Dr. 
John  Clayton,  Dean  of  Kildare,  made  some 


experiments  on  what  he  called  the  “ spirit  of 
coal.”  He  was  one  of  the  first  (after  Dr.  Stephen 
Hales  doubtless)  who  actually  distilled  coal  in 
a close  vessel.  The  gas  thus  obtained  he  burned 
from  bladders  in  which  it  was  collected.  A 
stretch  of  a good  many  years — from  173!)  to 
1702,  in  fact — was  expended,  so  far  as  gas- 
lighting  was  concerned,  in  various  experi- 
ments on  inflamraable  air  chiefly  a.s  a subject 
of  philosophical  curiosity,  and  without  imme- 
diate practical  results,  although  latterly  it  be- 
came a common  practice  for  amusement  to 
shut  up  a small  fragment  of  cannel  or  other 
coal  in  a tobacco-pipe  with  clay,  insert  the 
bowl  into  the  parlour  fire,  and,  when  red  hot, 
set  fire  to  the  gas  as  it  issued  from  the  pipe 
stalk.  Attention  had  thus  and  otherwise  been 
awakened  to  the  subject  and  the  way  prepared 
for  the  “new  light.”  Yet  for  nearly  thirty 
years  beyond  17i)2,  tlie  subject  contiuued  to 
be  merely  one  of  philo.soplucal  experiment, 
although,  in  1792,  Mr.  "William  Murdoch,  of 
Redruth,  in  Cornwall,  had  actually  lit  up  Ms 
house  and  offices  with  gas,  supplied  from  an 
apparatus  of  his  own  construction,  and  was 
thus  the  originator  of  the  coal  gas  manufacture. 
More  than  that,  this  “lia.sty  fruit  before  the 
summer”  of  modern  invention  at  that  time 
actually  astonished  Ms  neighbours  still  fiu-ther 
(and  would  have  even  surprised  their  descend- 
ants at  the  present  day)  by  adapting  the  gas  to 
the  lighting  of  a small  steam  carriage  fur  com- 
mon roads,  in  wMch  he  Minsclf  rode  to  and  from 
the  mines  which  he  managed,  and  which  were 
situated  at  a considenihle  distance  from  Ms  resi- 
dence. In  1797,  Mr.  iMurdoch  had  removed  to 
Scotland,  and  soon  had  his  premises,  at  Old  Cum- 
nock, in  Ayi-shire,  also  lighted  with  gas. 

About  the  time  Murdoch  was  so  employed, 
aMons.  Le  Bon  was  engaged  in  e.xperimeuts  on 
inflammable  gas  in  France;  and,  in  1801,a.sonof 
James  Watt,  writing  from  Paris,  urged  his 
brother  to  make  haste  with  JMurdoch’s  light,  as 
Le  Bon  contemplated  lighting  up  a part  of 
Paris  with  gas.  In  1798,  however,  Murdoch 
had  already  constructed,  at  Boulton  & Watt’s 
manufactory,  at  Biruiingliam,  an  apparatus  for 
the  production  of  gas  ; and,  in  lbU2,  he  publicly 
exhibited  the  light  at  each  end  of  the  manu- 
factory, at  the  general  illumination  for  the 
Peace  of  Amiens.  The  manufactory  itself, 
nevertheless,  was  not  even  by  that  time  lighted 
with  gas,  nor  lUl  about  a year  afterwards.  At 
the  Peace  exhibition  of  the  “Bengal  light,”  as 
it  was  called,  a pupil  of  Boulton  & Watt’s  was 
present,  and  assisted,  who  afterwards  identified 
himself  with  the  history  of  gas-lighting,  and 
may  be  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  maturers 
of  the  manufacture,  namely,  Mr.  Samuel  Clegg, 
gas  engineer,  the  inventor  of  the  first  gas- 
meter  and  governor,  and  of  many  other  ap- 
pliances in  the  realization  and  establish- 
ment of  the  gas  manufacture  a.s  a commer- 
cial and  economical  substitute  for  lamps  and 
candles. 

Boulton  & Watt,  in  1805,  lighted  up  some 
extensive  cotton-mills  in  Sall'ord  with  gas, 
under  the  dii'ectioii  of  Mr.  Murdoch,  who  gave 
an  account  of  the  apparatus  to  the  Royal 
Society  in  that  year,  through  Sir  Joseph 
Banks,  F.R.S.  Simultan^usly  with  the  ful- 
filment of  this  contract,  another  ()vas  being 
carried  out  by  Boulton  & Watt  at  Halifax, 
under  the  direction  o|'  Mr.  Ckgg.  In  thc.se 
cases  the  gas  was  not  imrifi&i ; and,  to  remedy 
this  vital  defect,  Mr.  (.T¥^,Hn  the  next  manu- 
factory he  lighted  (at  Coventry),  introduced 
lime  as  a purifier,  which  in  one  way  or  another 
has  ever  since  held  its  ground  as  an  important 
agent  in  gas  purification. 

The  Roman  Catholic  College  of  Stonyhurst, 
in  Lancashire, ’merits  di,stiiigui.shed  mention, 
as  one  of  the  earliest  to  adopt  the  new  light, — 
a fact  in  strange  contri\6t  with  the  repugnance 
of  the  central  authorities  at  Rome  (till 
recently  under  Mr.  Shepherd’s  able  dir-  ction) 
to  follow  so  excellent  an  example.  The  pro- 
fessors of  Stonyhurst,  it  appears,  afforded  Mr. 
Clegg  great  encouragement  in  the  making  of 
, experiments  and  the  improvement  of  his  appa- 
ratus, especially  as  regarded  purification. 

The  successful  experiments  of  Messrs.  Boul- 
ton ik  Watt  and  their  assistants  attracted 
immediate  attention.  Philosophers,  engineers, 
mechanicians,  and  capitalists  were  scon  in 


motion  : chemists  busied  themselves  in  the 
laboratory  and  at  the  lecture-table  : engineers 
and  mechanicians  occupied  themselves  in 
devising  the  best  forms  of  apparatus.  The 
first  specimen  of  street-lighting  by  gas  was 
made  by  Mr.  Windsor,  in  Pall-Mall,  in  1807. 
This  gentleman  had  lectured  at  the  Lyceum 
Theatre,  on  the  subject  of  gas-lighting,  in  1803, 
the  year  after  that  in  which  the  first  public 
display  of  the  new  light  took  place  at  the 
Soho  Works,  Birmingham.  He  did  an  im- 
meuse  deal  in  persuading  the  Londoners  and 
others  of  the  practicability  and  superiority  of 
gas-lighting  ; but  he  caimot  be  fairly  called  its 
original  inventor. 

In  1809  the  first  application  was  made  to 
Parliament  for  an  Act  to  incorporate  a gas  com- 
pany, and  in  1810  this  company,  “ The  Lon- 
don and  Westminster  Chartered  Gas-light  and 
Coke  Company,”  was  fairly  established  by  Act 
of  Parliament.  In  that  year  Ackerman’s  pre- 
mises, in  the  Strand,  were  lighted  with  gas, 
but  not  by  the  Chartered  Company.  The 
lighter  of  Ackerman’s,  however  (Mr.  Clegg), 
wa.s  engaged  by  that  company  as  their  engi- 
neer, in  1813,  previous  to  which  time  Messrs. 
Windsor,  Accum  (of  “ Death  in  the  Pot  ” cele- 
brity), and  Hargraves,  were  employed  in  the 
erection  and  management  of  their  works. 
Much  had  to  be  afterwards  done,  however,  ere 
the  first  gas  company  was  fairly  set  agoing, 
and  lighting  a town  was  even  still  thought  to 
ho  a visionary  scheme.  Davy,  the  celebrated 
chemist,  considered  it  so  ridiculous,  that  he 
asked  Mr.  Clegg  if  it  were  intended  to  take 
the  dome  of  St.  Paul’s  for  a gas-meter  ; and 
Scott,  the  novelist,  entertained  his  friends  with 
jokes  about  the  absurdity  of  lighting  Loudon 
Avith  smoke. 

Houses  aud  shops  Avere  first  fitted  up  and 
supplied,  by  the  Chartered  Comi^any,  free  of 
expense,  by  Avay  of  adA’ertisement.  For  nearly 
two  years  this  Avas  continued. 

It  Avas  believed  that  the  pipes  conA’-eying  the 
gas  must  be  hot ; for,  Avhen  the  passages  to  the 
House  of  Commons  AA-ere  lighted,  the  architect 
insisted  on  the  pipes  being  placed  4 or  5 inches, 
olf  the  wall,  for  fear  of  fire,  and  the  curious 
often  applied  their  gloved  hands  to  the  pipes 
to  ascerUiiu  their  temperature.  A lady  of  rank 
Avas  so  dehghted  Avith  the  brilliancy  of  a gas- 
light, on  Mr.  Ackerman’s  counter,  that  she 
offered  Mm  any  money  he  might  charge  for  it 
if  he  Avoirld  alloAv  her  to  take  it  home  Avith  her 
in  her  carriage  for  the  illumination  of  her 
mansion. 

On  the  31st  of  December,  1812,  W'’estmin- 
ster  Bridge  Avas  lighted  Avith  gas,  and  it  soon 
became  an  object  of  attraction,  and  AA’hile  the 
novelty  lasted,  the  bridge  Avas  a fashionable 
promenade  ; but  the  lamplighters  were  so  dis- 
gnsteJ  Avith  the  new  system,  that  they  struck 
Avork  against  it ! and  the  Chartered  Company’s 
engineer,  Mr.  Clegg,  had  to  act  as  lamplighter 
himself. 

The  parochial  authorities  of  St.  Margaret’s, 
Westminster,  Avere  the  first  Avho  applied  for  a 
contract  to  have  their  streets  lighted  Avith  gas  ; 
and,  on  1st  April,  1814,  their  old  oil  lamps 
were  reiflaced  by  gas  brackets,  attached,  in  the 
old  form,  to  the  houses ; and  these,  after  a 
good  deal  of  objection  on  the  part  of  the 
parish  authorities,  Avere  ultimately  replaced  by 
the  present  form  of  lamp  columns. 

Newcompaiiies  began  to  be  formed  in  A^arious 
parts  of  the  country  so  soon  as  the  pioneers  had 
cleared  away  their  earlier  difficulties  ; aud 
Bristol,  Birmingham,  Chester,  Kidderminster 
Worcester,  and  various  other  towns  began  to 
adopt  tlie  new  light. 

It  is  a somcAviiat  remarkable  circumstance 
that,  so  early  as  1812,  according  to  a iioAv  and 
useful  journal,  now  in  course  of  publication 
in  the  United  States,’^  a house,  factory,  and 
lighthouse,  in  America,  Avere  lighted  with  gas 
by  a Mr.  David  Melville,  of  Newport  (R.I.). 
The  journal  in  question,  lioweA'cr,  does  not 
claim  the  invention  as  originally  an  American 
one,  hut  admits  that  it  Avas  introduced  from 
EugluiKh  Baltimore  is  said  to  have  been 
lighted  in  1816,  Boston  in  1822,  and  New 
Y^ork  in  1823. 


* The  Bmen'ct/M  Gus-light  Jnurnnl,  TFo/er  Gazette,  and 
Seicrrage  Adcocutc.  J.  R.  Murray  & Co.,  bankers,  40, 
Wall-street,  New  York,  proprietors. 
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An  elaborate  practical  treatise  on  the  roanufac- 
ture  and  distribution  of  coal-gas,  by  Mr.  Samuel 
Clegg,  jtni.,  was  published  in  1811 ; and  the  field 
thus  occupied  has  since  been  retained  by  a second 
edition,  and  now,  since  bis  death,  by  a third, 
greatly  enlarged  and  extensively  illnstiated.* 

From  this  standard  Avork,  to  which  we  have 
already  been  indebted  for  some  of  tbe  remini- 
scences of  the  introduction  of  gas-lighting  just 
sketched,  we  may  extract  a fcAV  other  particulars 
on  one  or  two  points  of  more  special  public  in- 
terest in  the  present  state  of  gas-lighting.  And 
first  of  tlm  purification  of  gas,  respecting  which  , 
wo  may  just  note  that  whatever  may  be  the 
merits  of  the  respective  modes  of  purification  now 
adopted  in  the  metropolis,  and  however  much  im- 
proved of  late  years,  still  the  system  is  by  no  means 
even  yet  perfect,  and  much  remains  to  be  done 
ere  the  gas  companies  can  fully  reap  the  vast 
harvest  which  the  lighting  of  private  houses,  from 
top  to  bottom,  from  bed-room  to  kitchen,  offers  to 
those  who  shall  mature  the  system  of  purification, 
especially  if  combined  with  some  definite,  simple, 
and  economical  mode  of  gas  ventilation,  or  removal 
of  tlie  products  of  the  combustion  of  the  gas,  how- 
ever pure.  The  very  fact,  however,  that  there  are 
no  fewer  than  eleven  different  processes  of  puri- 
fication adopted  in  the  gas  works  of  the  metro- 
polis alone,  would  seem  to  imply  that  the  lest 
possible  mode  of  purification  has  not  yet  been 
fully  discovered,  or  at  least  unanimously  recog- 
nized and  adopted:  and  as  to  gas  ventilation,  as 
we  once  before  said,  we  are  nearly  in  as  primitive 
a state  as  Paddy  with  his  peat  fire  in  his  mud  hut 
without  a chimney,  if  not  more  so,  inasmuch  as 
the  poor  Irish  bog-trotter  lias  provided  many 
rtalural  routes  of  egress  for  his  products  of  com- 
bustion, through  lioles,  cracks,  and  other  openings 
of  his  cabin  ; while,  in  our  snug”  metropolitan 
dwellings,  every  crevice  is  still  but  too  usually 
shut  ii]i,  even  where  gas  is  burnt,  as  if  its 
poisonous  products  were  too  good  a thing  to  be 
wasted  or  lost. 

Tlie  vurious  processes  of  purification  through 
which  the  metropolitau  gas  passes  ere  it  reaches 
the  public  are  as  follows: — 


" 1 . Cream  of  lime  ; dry  hydrate  of  lime  ; oxide  of  iron. 

2.  Dry  scrubbers,  coiitaiiiiug  brickbats,  etc.,  and  ‘ gyp- 
sum material ; ’ oxide  of  iron ; dry  hydrate  of  lime. 

3.  Dilute  sulphuric  acid  or  aciil  solution  of  sulphate  of 
ammonia;  cream  of  lime j dry  hydrate  ofliinej  o.xide  of 
iron. 

4.  A dry  scrubber,  contmning  coke ; solution  of  muriate 
of  manganese;  dry  hydrate  of  Hme  : o.xide  of  iron. 

5.  Water,  o.xide  of  iron : dry  hj<irate  of  lime. 

6.  Solution  of  nnu-iate  of  m^ingaucse;  cream  of  lime. 

7.  O.xide  of  iron  (Laniing'i-;  a scrubber  containing 
coke,  over  which  water  tiickles. 

8.  Oxide  of  iron  ; dry  hydrate  of  lime  ; a 

scrubber  containing  coke,  into  which  a jet  tf  .steam  is 
thrown. 

9.  Dry  hydrate  of  lime;  oxide  of  iron. 

JO.  A scrubber  containing  crocks,  over  which  water 
trickles ; water ; cream  of  lime. 

11.  Scrubber  containing  coke  and  tan ; scrubber  of  wet 
coke;  o.xide  of  iron ; dry  hydrate  of  lime.” 


Into  details  as  to  the  respective  pnrpo.ses  and 
merits  of  these  and  other  elements  of  purification 
we  cannot  here  enter.  The  various  plans  of  puri- 
fication described  in  Mr.  Clegg’s  work  are  in- 
tended, we  presnme,  to  present  a full  view  of  what 
has  already  been  done.  Yet  there  U at  least  one 
hopeful  mode  we  recollect  of  to  which  no  reference 
seems  to  be  made.  The  plan  referred  to  was  one 
discovered  and  patented  by  a clergyman  iu  the 
north  of  Eiigluml,  named,  if  wo  mistake  not,  the 
Itev.  Mr.  Powditeb.  Chiy  was  tbc  basis  of  Ibis 
peculiar  inode  of  purification,  mid  it  was  said  to 
have  been  succesil  ally  tried,  wo  think,  at  Wkike- 
field.  Put  sncccfisful  or  not,  surely  the  process 
ought  to  have  been  refeiTcd  to, — if  successful, 
favourably  ; or  if  unsuccessful,  by  way  of  warning, 
and  to  obviate  future  useless  trouble  in  its  reviv.al. 
We  are  the  more  inclined  to  make  allusion  to  tins 
mode  of  purification,  that  we  recollect  of  certain 
unseemly  observations  as  to  it  by  a writer  em- 
ployed by  the  gas  companies,  and  probably  in- 
terested in  other  proces.s<.s,  whose  grand  objection 
to  it  seemingly  was  that  it  was  discovered  by  a 
clergyman  and  not  by  a gas  engineer ; whereas, 
according  to  this  writer  upiiarently,  every  cobbler 
ought  to  stick  to  bis  last.  It  is  to  bo  hoped  that 
mere  oversight,  and  no  unworthy  feeling  of  this 
kind,  has  prevented  any  allusion  to  the  Kcv.  Mr. 
Bowditch’s  mode  of  purification  from  appearing  in 
the  excellent  treatise  now  before  us. 

lliere  has  been  much  discussion  on  the  question 
which  is  the  burner  best  suited  to  the  ditlerent 
qualities  of  gas  made  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and 


. -A  rractical  Treatise  on  tlie  Manufacture  and  I 
tnbuta.n  of  C-j;il-Gas;  its  introduction  and  progi'ess 
imin-oveiiwnt;  illustrated  by  engravings  from  work 
drawings;  witli  ueneml  estimates.  By  Samuel  Cle, 
Tldrd  edition.”  Wcale, 
High  U.iborn,  London.  is:9. 


in  this  discussion  the  Builder  has  occasionally 
taken  part.  We  may  here  merely  present  a 
tabular  review  of  results  arrived  at  by  Mr.  Carlow. 
These  results  are  not  very  new,  but  they  arc  still 
of  sufficient  interest  as  a point  in  the  progress  of 
gas-lighting  : they  rebate  to  the  effect  of  difi'erent 
burners  on  the  same  quality  of  gas  obtained  from 
Newcastle  coal : — 
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Value  ()£  d.r.do 

feet  of  gas  in 

lbs.  of  sperm. 

1.  No.  3,  Fish-tail  orUnion-jet 

5-3 

276 

2-3 

335 

2.  No.  3,  Bat’s-wiiigr  

60 

2-41 

3.32 

3.  Common  ^\rgand,  13  holes.. 

5-5 

341 

2-84 

411 

•1.  Platow’s  registered  Argand 

5-5 

348 

5.  Bvnner's  Argaiid  

5'5 

380 

3-l6 

6.  AV infield’s ArgaTid  ... 

5-5 

335 

7.  Leslie’s  .Argand  

4-1 

3-07 

8.  Guise’s  Shadowless  Argand 

53 

3ti4 

3-03 

442 

“ Tliough  these  experiments,”  Mr.  Barlow  observes, 
” indicate  the  relative  adaptation  of  the  several  burners 
for  the  combustion  of  Newcastle  goal-ea®,  tliey  must  not 
be  taken  as  settling  tbe  question  of  the  practical  value  of 
each.  Some  of  them  cast  shadows  which  detract  con- 
siderably from  the  light  they  yield  wh^n  ]>laced  a/wg  Ow 
feurf  eye:  this  is  particularly  the  case  with  No.  5, 
which  otherwise  gives  the  best  results.  Others,  like 
No.  7,  require  a more  perfect  uniformity  of  pre.ssure,  and 
an  absence  of  all  cun-ents  of  air.  Taking  all  things  into 
consideration.  No.  8 is  perhaps  the  one  to  which  these 
objections  Jeastapjily,  and  it  gives  tlie  next  largest  amount 
of  light  for  the  gas  con.sumed,  though  the  slight  ailvance 
upon  the  old  Argard,  as  constructed  twenty-five  years 
ago,  cannot  fail  to  be  remarked.” 

One  of  the  most  recent  and  important  improve- 
ments in  gas-lighting  is  that  of  lighting  exclu- 
sively from  the  ceiling,  a mode  now  very  generally 
adopted  in  churches,  public  halls,  kc. ; and  yet 
this  is  DO  novelty,  of  recent  introduction,  as  we 
lately  jiroved  by  special  reference  to  the  columns 
of  the  Builder  some  ten  or  twelve  years  back, 
whore  a con-esponclent,  “ J.  E.  D.,”  described  the 
plan  as  resultant  from  an  idea  of  his  own,  and 
carried  out  into  practice  by  him,  some  years  pre- 
viously, in  a provincial  theatre.  The  form  which 
the  “sun-light,”  as  it  is  called,  has  now  assumed, 
however,  is  certainly  improved,  although  the 
invention  is  not  a now  one.  It  was  introduced  at 
Liverpool  by  a Mr.  King  as  his  own  invention, 
and  it  may  be  interesting  to  some  of  onr  readers 
to  quote  what  is  said  of  it  in  Mr.  Clegg’s  treatise  : 

"Tlie  sun-bumcr,  introduced  by  Mr.  IJ'fng,  and  first 
applied  by  liini  to  light  the  public  buildings  ot  Liverpool, 
produces  the  most  brilliant  effects  of  gas  illumination.  It 
consists  of  a combination  of  six  or  more  fish-tail  burners, 
fixed  horizontally  in  a circle  to  form  a star,  and  several 
of  these  stars  are  then  combined  together  in  a splendid 
constellation.  This  burner,  as  usually  constructed,  is 
fi.xed  near  tbe  ceiling,  and  two  concentric  chimneys  carry 
off  the  products  of  combustion  to  the  external  air.  In  the 
construction  of  the  chimneys  there  is  a remarkable 
peculiarity,  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  Uames  of  the 
jets  of  gas  horizontal,  so  that  they  may  throw  the  light 
directly  down  instead  of  turiiiug  upwards,  as  they  would 
do  if  the  draught  of  air  pa-s-sed  between  the  jets'into  an 
ordinary  chimney.  The  lower  part  of  the  inner  chimney 
is  conical  or  truinpet-shaped,  and  covers  all  the  burners. 
It  rises  about  three  feet  witliiii  the  chimney  that  encloses 
it,  the  biittom  of  wliich  is  also  conical.  Tbe  products  of  i 
combustion  are  not  allowed  to  escape  unobstructed  I 
through  the  inner  chimney ; for,  near  the  top,  there  is  a ' 
throttle-valve,  which  is  so  . djusted  as  to  pass  only  one-  : 
fourth  of  the  gases  and  vapour,  the  remaining  three- 
fourths  being  reflected  upon  the  back  part  of  the  flames ; I 
and,  flowing  over  the  lower  edge  of  the  inner  chimney,  ' 
are  carried  off  through  the  outer  one  into  the  air.  This  i 
regurgitation  of  the  heated  air  and  vapour  forms  a hori-  ' 
zontal  ring  of  flame  round  each  jet,  and  the  combination 
of  these  in  a sun-liurner  of  seven  stars,  seen  from  below,  1 
produces  a beautiful  effect.  I 

I'lg.  116  shows  the  section  of  a sun-burner  with  the  I 
addition  of  some  improvements  very  recently  patented  by 
Mr.  Strode.  The  horizontal  fish-tail  burners  are  inserted 
ill  a ring,  Tlie  inner  chimney  is  choked  by  a throttle- 
valve.  The  arrows  show  the  direction  of  the  air  as  it 
rushes  to  the  liurner.s,  and  the  return  of  a large  portion 
of  it  from  under  the  bottom  of  the  inner  chimuev  into  the 
outer  one  through  the  metal  network. 

Ill  the  sun-bunier,  as  thus  described,  some  incon- 
venience is  experienced,  especially  when  tiie  burner  is 
placed  lower  tlian  the  ceiling,  hy  the  shadow  of  tbe  chim 
ney,  which  throws  the  upper  part  of  the  room  into  gloom, 
and  by  the  entrance  of  cold  air  when  the  gas  is  not 
lighted.  To  remedy  the  first  iucoiivcuieuce,  Mr.  Strode 
has  made  openings  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  cliiinney, 
wliich  ore  filled  in  witli  talc,  and  the  access  of  'cold  air  i.s 
pievcnted  by  an  ingenious  application  of  a regulating 
gas-holder  to  work  a butterfly-valve.  By  this  means,  as 
soon  as  the  gas  is  turned  on,  it  rushes  up  the  tube,  and 
raises  the  cover  of  the  gas-holder,  which  is  sealed  by 
mercury,  and  in  rising  it  opens  the  valve.  On  shutting 
off  the  gas  the  contr.-ivy  effect  is  produced,  for  then  the 
valve  is  closed  and  the  air  is  excluded.” 

One  of  tiie  most  important  points  connected 
with  the  sun-burner  is  tliat  it  allbids  in  itself  a 
system  of  vontilution  for  the  products  of  tlie  g.as 
combustion. 

To  such  ventilation,  however,  tbe  simplest  and 
cheapest  bghU  might  surely  be  elTectively  applied. 
A gas-ligbt  without  a chimney  or  ventilating 
apparatus  ought  to  be  as  unusual  as  a fire  without 
a Hue.  Stoves  without  chimneys — “ solf-con- 


suming  stoves,”  as  they  have  been  cunnlnglv,  hut 
ahsurilly,  called — arc  certainly  to  be  lieard  of; 
hut  so  are  the  poisonous  effects  of  such  stoves, 
when  these  effects  happen,  as  they  not  unfre- 
quently  do,  to  be  consummated  in  death  and 
coroners’  inquests.  We  regret  to  observe  that  in 
tbe  treatise  now  before  us  the  important  subject 
of  gas-ventilation  is  discussed  in  a single  para- 
graph. It  ought  to  have  been  raucli  more  promi- 
nently treated  of.  Again,  some  inventions,  it 
seems  to  us,  are  scarcely  treated  of  as  they  should 
he ; and  there  are  other  points  in  the  hook  to 
which  objection  might  be  taken.  Nevertheless,  it 
is  a very  valuable  work,  aud  must  he  studied  hy 
all  Avho  would  thoroughly  uuderstaud  tbe  subject 
whereof  it  treats  or  are  connected  in  any  xvay  with 
its  manufacture. 


THE  METBOPOLITAN  MAIN-DRAINAGE. 

Tin:  OUTFilL  SKWEE;  SOUTH  OF  THE  THAMES: 

AND  THE  iirDDXE-LZl'EL  SEWEEAGE ; NOBTH 

SIDE. 

Aftee  repeated  delays  resulting  from  the  strike, 
further  portions  of  the  work  of  the  London  Main- 
Drainage  are  about  to  he  undertaken;  aud  in  our 
advertisement  columns  of  last  week,  appeared  the 
announcement  of  a call  for  tenders  for  the  Outfall 
Sewer — southern  side  of  the  Thames.  Besides 
the  drawings  and  specification  for  this  sewer, 
there  are  also  ready,  and  have  been  approved  of 
by  the  Metropolitan  Board,  the  drawings  and  spe- 
cification for  the  Middle-Level  Sewer,  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Thames.  AVe  are,  therefore, 
able  to  supply  detailed  particulars  of  each  of  these 
portions  of  the  design  of  the  Metropolitan  Main- 
Drainage.  The  account  in  our  first  number  of 
the  present  year,  may  he  referred  to  for  com- 
prehension of  the  general  scheme  of  outfalls  and 
sewers  for  both  sides  of  the  Thames,*  though 
some  alterations  have  been  made;  and  the  account 
subsequently,  of  the  works  to  he  undertaken,  and 
which  are  now  in  progress,  of  the  Southern  High- 
I-evel  Sewer,  should  also  be  looked  at  for  the 
understanding  of  the  relationship  in  position  and 
levels  of  that  ivliich  is  called  the  Outfall  Sewer, 
South  Side,  to  the  high  level  and  loxv-level  sewers.f 
A portion  of  the  outfall  sewer,  north  side,  for  both 
the  high-level  and  the  middle-level,  or  so  far  as  to 
the  westward  of  the  Lea  is  concerned,  being  in- 
cluded iu  the  contract  for  the  high-level  sewerage, 
has  been  already  doscrihed.J 

the  OUTTA-LT,  SEWEE  : SOUTH  SIDE. 

Although  the  system  has  been  explained  in  our 
pages,  it  seems  desirable  to  preface  the  present 
account,  hy  a reference  to  the  circumstance 
that  the  outfalls  ditter  in  important  particulars — 
the  south  side  from  the  north  side.  In  tbe  former 
case,  the  outfall  sewer,  that  is  to  say  the  line  from 
Deptford  to  the  outfall  below  Woolwich,  will  he 
a single  channel  carried  wholly  below  ground — 
so  that  pumping  will  be  i-equired  both  at  the  out- 
fall at  the  Thames,  and  at  Deptford  to  pump  the 
low-level  sewage  to  what  is  called  the  " high  level,” 
instead  of  only  under  such  as  the  hist-named  con- 
ditions of  place  aud  purpose,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
northern  sewerage,  where  the  outfall  line  will  be 
above  the  level  of  the  present  ground,  actually  in 
three  channels,  and  in  an  embankment.  The 
temporary  outfall,  and  future  storm-water  outfall, 
at  Deptford-creek,  by  Church-street,  will  he  tide- 
locked  during  a considerable  portion  of  the  twenty- 
four  hours;  whilst  the  high-level  sewer,  up  to  the 
time  of  completion  of  the  outfall  line  and  the 
reservoir  and  pumping-machinery  thereat,  will  be 
subject  to  the  inconvenience  of  being  at  times 
charged  with  a large  volume  of  the  rainfall 
coming  from  those  localities  which  it  is  designed 
to  serve.  Hence  the  peculiar  urgency  ofthe  mea- 
sures which  have,  iu  fact,  for  their  object,  to 
relieve  tbe  low-lying  locality  of  Deptford  from 
the  concentration  thereat  of  the  sewage  and 
rainfall  of  the  whole  of  the  populous,  aud 
the  upland  districts  forming  the  south  of 
London  and  suburbs.  The  work  immediately  to 
he  tendered  for  commences  at  Nonnan’s-road, 
otherwise  Nortli-Pole-lane,  Deptford,  thus  leaving 
a gap  of  about  a quarter  of  a mile  in  the  course 
between  this  point  and  that  ultimately  of  the  con- 
nection with  the  works  now  in  hand.  We  shall 
refer  to  the  portion  of  the  work  required  to  com- 
plete the  line  in  a future  number,  when  we  can 
also  give  particulars  of  the  pumping  machinery 
for  the  low-levcl  sewage,  which  will  he  in  connec- 
tion with  the  portion  ofthe  outfall  sewer  referred 
to,  as  well  as  of  the  machinery  which  will  he 
necessary  at  the  outfall  of  the  Thames,  south  side, 

• See  page  3,  UJite. 

t See  pp.  371, 390. 

X Sec  volmne  for  185S,  page  “89;  and  page  611,  nnte. 
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and  at  the  spot  near  the  Lea,  where  the  low-level 
sewage,  north  side,  will  be  raised,  so  far  as  this 
loachincry  may  have  been  decided  npon.  We  shall 
also  take  an  early  opportunity  of  looking  at  the 
works  of  the  high-level  sewer,  now  in  progress  at 
Deptford  and  elsewhere. 

The  Southern  Outfall  Sewer,  as  at  present 
specified,  or  from  North  Pole-laiie  to  the  point  in 
Erith  M.arshes,  opposite  Dagenham  Breiich,  will 
be  in  length  7 luiles  2,210  feet,  and  of  11  feet 
6 inches  internal  diameter.  It  will  he  laid  to  a 
uniform  inclination  of  1 in  2,6'=K),  or  2 feet  per 
mile  j and  will  he  constructed  partly  in  open  cut- 
ting and  partly  in  tunnel,  and  will  he  of  brick- 
work in  Portland  cement, — the  length  of  31,200 
feet  being  2 bricks  thick,  and  the  lengtli  re- 
maining of  5,000  feet  in  tunnel,  being  2J-  bricks 
thick,  or  more  in  particular  places.  Tracing  the 
course  upwards  from  the  outfall  below  Crossness 
Point,  the  line  begins  at  present  150  feet  from 
the  water’s  edge,  and  passes  south-westerly  across 
the  Erith  and  Plumstcad  Marshes,  and  the  south- 
eastern corner  of  the  arsenal-ground,  to  the  Pluni- 
stead-road.  Close  by  where  the  latter  crosses  the 
North  Kent  line,  there  is  a branch  line  from  the 
arsenal.  This  the  line  of  the  sewer  passes  under, 
and  then  continues  westerly  along  the  Plumstead- 
road  to  BvuTiige-road,  opposite  which  the  portion 
to  be  executed  in  tunnel  commences  j and  that  con- 
tinues under  the  town  of  Woolwich  (directly  under 
Beresford-square)  toAlbion-road,  receiving  various 
sewers  in  the  course.  Thence  the  ground  is  to  he 
excavated;  and  the  line  continues  past  the  Dock- 
yard, along  Albion-road,  and  afterwards  south- 
westerly along  the  Greenwich  and  AVoolwich 
Lower-road,  past  the  AA’orkhouse  and  the  Hos- 
pital, in  the  same  line  of  road,  and  along  Nelson- 
street,  whence  the  line  turns  nearly  .at  right 
angles  past  St.  Alphege’s  Church,  and  then  passes 
along  London-strect,  and  afterwards  again  in  the 
south-westerly  direction  past  the  Greenwich  Rail- 
way Station,  and  along  the  Greenwich-road  to  the 
point  in  that  road  oppoate  North  Pole-lane  first 
mentioned.  The  invert  at  the  end  next  the 
Thames  will  he  about  28  feet  6 inches  below 
Trinity  high-water  mark,  or  about  20  i'ect  below 
the  average  surface  of  the  ground  where  the  sower 
ends — the  latter  surface  being  of  course  lower 
than  the  high-water  level. 

The  boring  in  the  Erith  Marshes  was  carried  to  a 
depth  of  nearly  60  feet,  or  very  considerably  below 
the  future  level  of  the  sewer, — and  a similar  depth 
was  gone  to  in  most  of  the  borings,  of  which 
thirteen  in  all  are  shown  in  the  drawings  as 
having  been  taken.  The  result  would  seem  to  be 
more  satisfactory  than  has  sometimes  been  pre- 
dicted. Water  was  met  with  at  8 to  20  feet  from 
the  surface;  but  at  tlio  Eritli  and  Plumstead 
marshes,  the  invert  of  the  sewer  would  he  laid  in 
the  upper  part  of  a bed  of  “grey  suhangular 
flint-gravel,”  which  seems  to  reach  to  25  feet 
thick  and  upwards,  though  some  portion  of  the 
sewer  itself  is  in  peat.  At  Cross  Manor  AVay,  in 
the  Erith  marshes,  the  strata,  after  the  surface 
soil,  aj-e  5 feet  of  light  brown  clay;  2 feet,  brown 
silty  clay,  with  vegetable  matter;  5 feet  6 inches, 
peat;  1 foot  G inches,  dark  grey  silty  clay ; 1 foot, 
peat;  1 foot  6 inches,  dark  grey  silty  clay;  27 
feet  3 inches  of  the  grey  ilint-gravel  before- 
named;  1 foot  6 inches,  grey  sand;  2 feet,  dark 
gi’cy  sand;  1 foot  black  sand,  and  3 feet  grey 
sand.  In  some  part  of  Its  course,  as  in  the  eastern 
parts  of  AA’oolwich,  the  sewer  wonld  pass  through 
chalk-  and  flints.  The  strata  arc  marked  as  sand, 
chiefly,  of  varions  kinds,  and  gjavel,  throughout 
the  course.  All  these  appear  to  be  charged  with 
water,  which  near  Deptford  Creek  rose  to  within 
3 feet  of  tiie  surface  after  the  boring  had  been 
carried  down  about  9 feet,  or  to  the  bottom  of 
the  peat.  The  open  cutting  required  may  vary 
from  15  feet  in  depth  to  40  feet ; the  invert  in 
the  tunnel,  being  70  or  80  feet  in  the  deepest  part 
below  the  street  level  in  AVoolwich.  At  the  tun- 
nel, all  vacant  spaces  round  the  sewer,  hard  up  to 
the  timbering,  chalk,  or  maiden  earth,  are  to  be 
filled  in  solid  with  bricks  bedded  in  Portland 
cement.  Shafts  are  to  be  sunk  for  the  construc- 
tion of  tl\e  tunnel;  and  six  of  these,  31  feet 
6 inches  in  the  clear,  are  to  be  left  finished  in 
brickwork,  and  to  be  covered  over  with  iron  plates, 
and  finished  with  ventilating  grates,  two  to  each 
shaft.  There  will  he  thirty-seven  otlier  venti- 
lating shafts  to  the  sewer,  inclusive  of  those  over 
side  entj'unces,  hut  exclusive  of  seven  over  bell- 
mouth  junctions.  These  shafts  will  be  .3  feet  in 
diameter,  aud  of  9-inch  brickwork,  and  will  Lave 
each  two  cast-iron  gratings.  There  svill  he  twenty- 
two  aide  entrances  and  sixty  gullies  — the  latter  to 
be  each  3 feet  by  3 feet,  aud  6 feet  in  depth. 

In  one  part  of  th . sewei*’s  course  along  the  Green- 
wich and  Woolwichand  Lower  Iload,theroad  crosses 


a tramway  which  loads  from  the  Charlton  Chalk- 
pit. Some  contrivance,  therefore,  was  necessary 
to  get  the  sewer  across,  but  beneath  the  rails.  In 
efliecting  this,  the  road  will  be  raised  only  8i 
inches  higher  than  at  present  at  the  crossing,  and 
the  rails  15  inches  above  their  present  level ; this 
is  managed  by  formiDg  G feet  5-i-  inches  of  the 
crown  of  the  sewer,  of  two  cast-iron  ribs  or  plates, 
each  4 feet  31  inches  in  width, — each  plate  w’ith, 
along  the  middle  of  it,  a strengthening  web  and 
top  flange.  The  lower  flange  or  plate  carries  the 
rails,  and  is  the  crown  of  the  sewer:  the  top 
flange  and  web  to  eachphite  curve  above  the  level 
of  tlie  rails.  The  sewer  will  also  pass  under  some 
other  brauebes  of  tlie  line  of  railway.  The 
general  directions  for  execution  of  the  work,  and 
the  conditions  of  the  contract,  with  the  schedule 
of  prices,  are  nearly  the  same  as  those  we  have 
quoted  from  in  former  cases.  AVcekly  accounts  of 
extras  and  omissions,  duly  ordered  in  writing,  are 
to  he  given  by  the  contractor.  The  works  are  to 
be  finished  witliin  two  years  from  the  date  of  the 
engineer’s  order  to  commence,  or  50/.  as  liquidated 
damages  for  each  day  over  that  time  are  to  be 
paid.“  But  in  the  event  of  delay  to  the  works,  by 
reason  of  strikes  or  combinations  on  the  part  of 
the  workmen  employed, the  engincerwill  allowsuch 
additional  time  as  he  may  deem  fair  and  reason- 
able.” In  the  schedule  of  prices,  the  items  are 
the  same  as  we  have  before  given,  with  one  or  two 
additions.  The  earthwork  In  tunnelling,  with  the 
carting,  are  set  down  at  5s.  6d.  per  yard  cubic. 
The  day  labour  for  bricklayers,  carpenters,  masons, 
and  smiths,  is  to  he  6s.  per  day  of  ten  hours;  that 
for  the  excavators,  Is. ; aud  that  for  labourers, 
3s.  6d.  The  specification  aud  form  of  contract 
fills  twenty-nine  pages,  and  refers  to  nine  draw- 
ings as  numbered  — including  the  sections  of 
borings  and  trial  shafts;  but  these  drawings  ex- 
tend over  thirty-five  large  sheets. 

niE  MIDDLE  LEATEL  SEWIBAGE,  NORTH  SIDE. 

The  works  designed  for  the  middle-level  sewer- 
age, north  side  of  the  Thames,  comprise  a main 
line  9 miles  2,G50  feet  in  length,  and  three  branches, 
the  whole  amounting  to  12  miles  1,280  feet,  of 
which  33,862  feet  will  be  executed  in  tunnelLing, 
chiefly  through  Loudon  clay.  The  works  com- 
mence eastward  of  the  Lea  and  of  the  North  Lon- 
don Eailway,  from  the  penstock  and  overflow 
chambers  described  in  our  notices  of  the  high-level 
‘sewerage  and  works;  and  the  lino  passes  along 
; Old  Eord-lane,  the  Bethnal  Green-rc.ad,  Old-street, 

; AAhlderness-row,  Liejuorpond-street,  Theohald’s- 
ruad,  Hart-street,  Oxfovd-street,  the  Bayswatcr- 
road,  Pemhridge-gardeirs,  and  up  to  the  western 
arm  of  the  Counter’s-creek  sewer  where  the  Great 
Western  Eailway  crosses  it  at  Kensall-grcen. 
There  is  a branch  for  Coppice-row  aud  the  Bag- 
nigo  WeDs-road;  one  passing  along  Bedford-row 
and  Piccadilly,  called  the  Piccadilly  branch;  aud 
one  for  Dover-street.' 

Prom  thejunction  with  thehigh-levelsewerage  the 
mainline,traced  up  the  stream,  first  extends  south- 
westerly to  Old  Pord-road,  and  then  along  this  road 
to  near  the  skew-bridge  over  >'ir  George  Duckett's 
canal,  and  south-westerly  again  along  AV'arwick  or 
Cbisenhule  road,  to  within  a few  feet  of  the 
lU'gcnt’s-canal ; the  whole  length  of  this  portion  of 
the  works  being  -1,430  feet,  in  which  distance  the 
sewer  will  be  hud  to  an  im-Unation  of  1 in  2,610, 
or  2 feet  per  mile,  aud  will  be  in  cross-scction  a 
stilted  semicircular  arch  of  G feet  radius,  with  a 
wide  invert  as  the  channel.  The  dimensions  in  the  : 
clear  are  12  feet  in  width,  and  9 feet  G inches  in  ! 
height;  and  the  invert  and  the  semicircular  arch 
are  each  of  2 bricks  thick,  the  latter  rising  from 
dwarf  walls  of  3 bricks,  carried  up  from  a level 
foundation.  Except  the  semicircular  arch,  which  , 
will  he  in  mortar,  the  whole  of  the  work  here  will  j 
be  executed  in  Poitland  cement  weighing  not  less  ' 
than  lOSlbs.  to  the  striked  bushel,  mixed  with  an 
equal  proportion  of  sand,  except  where  the  cement  j 
would  he  liable  to  he  acted  upon  by  water  before 
having  had  time  to  resist  it,  in  which  event  neat ' 
cement  is  to  he  used.  The  invert  will  he  here  ' 
above  the  London  elaj’,  and  the  sewer  will  pass  : 
chiefly  through  sand  and  gravel,  which,  in  some  I 
cases,  was  found  on  boring  to  he  copiously  charged  : 
with  water;  and  the  excavation  for  the  sewer  may  , 
average  20  feet  in  depLli.  Under  the  Eogent’s- 
cannl  a length  of  ICO  feet  will  require  special  con- 
struction, to  he  further  described.  The  line  thence 
extends  with  the  same  iucllnutioii,  for  a length  of 
2,760  feet,  as  a barrel  sewer  10  feet  G inches 
intenial  diameter,  mul  2 bricks  thick,  the  upper 
hall'  in  mortar,  aud  the  rest  in  cement,  still 
above  the  London  clay,  along  Green-street, 
in  tl’.e  course  of  which  street  the  Limekiln  Dock 
sewer  is  comiec-ted  with  it.  Towards  the  end  of 
Green-street,  the  sev.'cx’  will  be  for  420  feet  in 


length,  10  feet  3 inches  in  diameter,  and  2 bricks 
thick  as  before.  This  length  ends  at  the  Cam- 
bridge-road,  where  there  is  to  he  a connection 
with  the  Eatcliife-highway  sewer.  Here  the 
sewer  has  passed  into  the  London  clay,  wliich  is 
met  with  at  11  or  12  feet  from  the  present  sur- 
face; in  which  clay  where  it  occurred  on  plan,  all 
the  borings  for  the  middle-level  sewerage  ended. 
Thence  the  line  passes  along  the  Bethnal  Green- 
road  and  Church-street  to  High-street,  •Shore- 
ditch, a length  of  5,130  feet,  the  internal  diameter 
being  10  feet.  Here  the  London  clay  docs  not 
rise  to  more  than  half  the  height  of  the  sewer. 
From  High-street  the  sewer  will  pass  through 
I private  buildings  and  property  to  New  Inn- 
yard,  along  which  it  will  extend  to  Curtain-road  ; 
and  thence  pass  in  a north-westerly  direction 
^ along  Susannah-row  and  \\’illow-walk  to  T.abcr- 
^ nacle-square.  Thisportaon,  a length  of  1,740  feet, 
is  9 feet  9 inches  in  diameter.  At  Tabernacle- 
; square,  the  Londou-hrklge  sewer  will  be  con- 
nected. Next  there  is  a length  of  930  feet,  9 feet 
3 inches  in  diameter,  passing  along  City-terrace 
I and  through  private  premises  to  Old  Street-road, 
along  which  road  the  line  passes  to  the  City-road. 

^ llience  for  2,620  feet,  with  9 feet  internal  diarae- 
: ter,  the  sewer  will  extend  along  Old-street  to 
; Goswell-street;  thence  for  1,731  feet,  with  S feet 
I 9 inches,  across  the  angle  of  the  Charter  House 
grounds,  along  Wilderness-row,  across  St.  John’s- 
street,  through  private  property,  across  St.  John’s- 
square,  and  to  near  Eed  Lion-street,  Clcrkenwell. 
From  this  point  a special  method  of  construction  is 
devised  for  passing  the  Fleet  A' alley,  whereat  the 
soil  is  made-ground  for  a considerable  thickness 
overlying  the  Londoji  clay.  The  borings  generally 
for  the  purposes  of  the  main  drainage,  we  may 
observe,  present  a body  of  information  which  will 
be  of  gi-eat  value,  cfl'ecting  a saving  of  expense,  or 
preventing  loss  in  future  building  opor.itions.  It 
may  be  noted,  by  way  of  illustration,  that  the 
made-ground  in  Goswell-street  is  shown  to  extend 
to  a depth  of  nearly  20  feet  from  the  present  level 
of  surface;  and  nemly  the  same  tiling  occurs  at  the 
Eegent-circus.  In  St.  John’s-stpuire,  there  is 
made-ground  for  about  22  feet,  on  the  London 
clay;  and  that  ground,  at  the  base,  is  copiously 
charged  with  water.  At  Bed  Liou-street,  how'- 
ever,  there  is  only  7 feot  of  made-ground,  the 
Loudon  clay  rising  higher  — with  about  7 feet 
of  line  sand,  gravel  aud  sand,  and  yellow  clay, 
interposed.  Thence  following  the  line  of  tlie 
sewcT  past  the  south  angle  of  the  Sessions  House, 
and  across  the  vacant  ground  and  A'ictoria-street, 
the  top  surface  of  the  grouiuhaswellas  the  London 
clay,  descends  rapidly,  until  the  level  of  the  invert 
of  the  sewer  would  coincide  w ith  that  of  the  floor 
of  the  existing  vaults,  with  a deptli  of  about 
, 12  feet  of  made-ground  below  that  level. 

! Tlie  sewer,  east  and  west  of  Victoria-street,  for 
.a  certain  distance,  will  be  lined  with  cast-iron 
I plates;  and  in  the  same  portion  of  the  sewer 
there  will  be  contrivances  for  an  overflow  into  the 
I Fleet  Sewer,  as  well  as  for  the  junction  of  the 
' Cojij>ice-vow  branch.  The  entire  length,  559  feet, 
where  the  special  construction  occurs,  will  be 
( divided  thus.  The  length,  223  feet,  eastward  of 
A^'ictoria-street,  w hich  will  be  of  vS  feet  11  inches 
, internal  diameter,  of  two  bricks  thick  in  cement, 
will  be  lined  with  plates,  1 inch  in  general  thick- 
'uess,  with  flanges,  the  joints  made  water-tight 
with  iron  cement,  and  all  the  plates  being  bolted 
and  screw’cd  togetlur,  aud  built  in  the  brickwork, 
giving  8 feet  9 inches  as  the  diameter  when 
flnished.  AA'estwardof,  and  under  A'ictoria-street, 
for  300  feet,  the  sewer  is  constructed  in  similar 
manner,  hut  so  as  to  finish  7 feet  in  the  clear. 
The  distance  left  between  the  223  feet  and  the 
300  feet,  or  3G  feet,  includes  the  contrivances  for 
' overflow  into  the  Fleet  Sewer,  and  the  connection 
of  the  Coppice-row  branch.  Tlicre  is  an  overflow 
clianihcr,  8 feet  9 inches  in  width,  and  chiefly  10 
feet  0 inclus  in  height,  the  top  lined  with  iron 
plates,  which  are  to  be  bolted  to  the  brickwork 
with  bolts  8 feet  in  length.  A weir,  of  cast  iron, 
is  to  ho  formed  on  one  side  the  chamber,  tapering 
from  17  feet  in  width  and  2 feet  iji  height,  to  a 
•i-feot  iron  pipe  of  G-feot  lengths,  with  sockets, 
made  watertight  with  tarred  yarn  and  lead;  and 
the  pipe  is  to  be  joined  into  the  Fleet  Sewer.  The 
Coppice-row  sewerage  will  be  connected  with  a 
portion  of  the  brick  and  iron-lined  ebambev  by 
4-i'eet  iron  piping,  of  a similar  kind.  AVhere  the 
chamber  and  a portion  of  the  sener  is  above  the 
level  of  the  ground,  the  work  will  be  built  into 
solid  brickwork,  and  will  bo  covered  with  6-inch 
landings.  The  whole  of  this  brickwork  will  be  in 
cement. 

The  300  feet  ends  at  Little  Safl’ron-hill,  and 
here,  also,  terminates  the  portion  of  tlie  sewer, 
east,  which  is  to  ho  constructed  in  open  cutting. 
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Westward  of  Little  Saffi-on-hill,  by  the  line  of 
streets  to  the  Bayswatcr-road,  and  along  that 
road  and  Pembriclge  gardens  and  Crescent,  to 
Denbigh-road,  the  work  will  be  executed  in 
tunnelling.  From  Little  Saffron-hill,  first,  a 
length  of  1,200  feet  of  7 feet  sewer,  of  brick 
in  cement,  will  pass  partly  through  private  pro- 
perty to  Back-hill,  and  along  Liquorpond-street. 
Hence  or  from  Gray’s- Inn-lane,  along  King’s- 
road  to  Bedford-row,  a length  of  780  feet  will 
have  a diameter  of  6 feet  9 inches,  and  the  same 
kind  of  brickwork:  from  Bedford-row,  where  the 
Piccadilly  branch  commences,  a length  of  2,830 
feet  of  sewer,  6 feet  6 inches,  will  pass  along 
Theobald’s-road.Vernon-placc,  Bloomsbury-square, 
Hart-street,  and  New  Oxford-street  to  Blooms- 
bury-street ; and  thence  along  Oxford-street  to 
Wells-street,  2,270  feet  of  6 feet  3 inches;  and 
thence  to  Regent-street  1,192  feet  of  6 feet  diame- 
ter. From  the  Fleet  sewer  to  Regent-street,  the 
inclination  will  be  1 in  1,037,  or  3'23  feet  per  mile. 

At  Regent-street  there  will  be  formed,  in  open 
cutting,  an  overflow  chamber  18  feet  in  length, 
with  a weir,  by  the  Regent-street  sewer.  Further 
the  tunnelling  will  be  continued  along  Oxford- 
street  for  1,800  feet,  of  5 feet  9 inches  diameter, 
to  the  King’s  Scholar’s  Pond  sewer  by  Davies- 
street ; thence  the  sew'cr,  for  6,120  feet,  along  the 
Bayswater-road  to  the  Ranelagh  sewer  at  the 
Grand  Junction-road,  will  be  of  5 feet  6 inches 
diameter, — as  before,  of  IJ  brick  thick  in  cement. 
Opposite  Great  Cumberlaiid-street,  the  invert  of 
the  sewer  will  be  about  55  feet  from  the  surface 
of  the  street.  Continued  to  Pembridge-gardens, 
4,690  feet,  the  sewer  will  be  egg-shaped,  6 feet 
high  by  4 feet  wide,  and  IJ  brick  thick  in  ce- 
ment ; and  turned  northward  along  Pembridge- 
gardens  to  Denbigh-terrace,  2,050  feet,  it  will  be 

5 feet  3 inches  by  3 feet  6 inches.  The  con- 
struction in  open  cutting  is  then  resumed,  and 
will  comprise  1,550  feet  along  Deuhigh-road, 
through  building  ground  and  private  property 
to  Cornwall-road,  5 feet  3 inches  by  3 feet 

6 indies,  and  li  brick  thick;  and  5,170  feet 
from  Cornwall-road,  north-westerly,  through  fields 
and  private  property,  to  the  western  arm  of  the 
Counters  Creek  sewer  at  the  railway,  as  before 
mentioned,  which  length  will  he  4 feet  6 inches 
by  3 feet,  and  1 brick  thick.  The  inclination 
from  Regent-street  to  the  Cornwall-road  will  be 
1 in  1,338,  or  3-95  feet  per  mile,  and  that  beyond 
the  road  will  be  1 in  300,  or  17’60  feet  per  mile. 

In  the  160  feet  of  special  construction  under 
the  Regent’s-canal,  the  sewer  will  he  covered  by 
girders,  5 feet  from  centre  to  centre,  and  lialt'- 
brick  arches.  The  bottom  flanges  of  the  girders 
will  carry  cast-iron  plates  as  the  ceiling  to  the 
sewer ; and  the  spaces  left  will  be  filled  with 
cement  concrete,  which  also  is  to  be  laid  above 
the  brickwork,  to  form  the  bed  of  the  canal. 
The  junctions  and  beddings  of  the  iron- work  are 
to  be  run  with  iron  cement.  The  contrivances  in 
all  portions  of  the  sewerage  which  have  been 
described  bj’  us,  for  passing  a sewer  under  a 
canal  or  railway,  display  much  ingenuity.  IVeirs 
and  overflow  contrivances  are  pi'ovided  where 
several  of  the  old  sewers  intersect,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  London-bridge  sewer  at  Tabernacle-square, 
where  a chamber  20  feet  in  length  is  formed,  in 
oi’der  to  get  a considerable  width  of  opening  for 
escape.  The  sills  of  weirs  will  be  formed  of  Aber- 
deen granite,  with  dowels  into  the  brickwork  at 
ineetingcndsof  the  stones  of  the  sill  where  required. 
The  general  mode  of  connection  in  the  case  of  these 
weirs  and  overflows  to  the  old  sewers,  is  by  iron 
pipes;  the  contrivance  being  such  that  the  new 
sewer  will  intercept  the  sewerage  from  the  old 
sewers  under  ordinary  circumstances;  whilst  in 
cases  of  excessive  rainfall  the  old  outlets  to  the 
river  will  come  into  use. 

We  have  y'ct  to  describe  the  intended  course  of 
the  Piccadilly  Branch,  and  other  portions  of  the 
works  specified  for  the  Middle  Level  Seweruge, 
north  side  of  the  Thames. 


AMATEUR  CRITICISM  OX  ART : ITS 
EIGHTS  AND  LIMITS.* 

Xo  man  of  experience  who  has  taken  the 
trouble  to  investigate  at  all  the  present  state  of 
the  art  architectural  in  this  country,  as  compared 
with  its  position  in  the  days  of  his  early  remem- 
brance, can  fail  to  recognize  the  fact,  that  we  are 
now  witnessing,  with  respect  to  it,  the  recurrence 
of  oue  of  those  ^eat  revolutions  of  public  taste 
and  private  feeling  wbicli  seem  to  mark  the 
history  of  almost  every  ])ursu!t,  whetlier  moral, 
intellectual,  or  imaginative,  whereby  the  human 

* Irorn  a paper,  as  already  mentioned,  read  before  the 
Liverpool  Architectural  Societv,  by  Mr.  Frauds  Horner, 
associate  mpmKof  * 


mind  has  sought  for  solace,  instruction,  or  re- 
creation, in  its  present  estate. 

From  being,  as  of  yore,  neglected  by  the  great 
majority  of  meti  of  taste,  who  did  not  actually 
depend  upon  Its  practice  as  a means  of  subsistence, 
and  from  being  excluded  from  the  consideration 
of  polite  society  as  too  doubtful  and  inelegant  an 
art  to  find  favoiir  in  its  polished  circles;  not  only 
is  it  now  deemed  a worthy  study  by  every  one 
pretending  to  the  possession  of  a liberally  in- 
formed mind,  but  entire  ignorance  of  its  lead- 
ing principles  and  chief  classifications  is  looked 
upon  almost  as  a reproach;  and,  not  staying  its 
career  at  the  threshold  of  the  rich  man’s  house, 
or  finding  a final  resting-place  amid  the  neglected 
shelves  of  the  pedant’s  library,  we  meet  with  its 
introductory  hand-books  and  illustrated  volumes 
occupying  honoured  places  on  every  drawing-room 
table,  and  often  constituting  the  most  prized  and 
eagerly  pernsed  treasures  of  the  lady’s  boudoir. 

Various  speculations  might  be  hazarded,  no 
doubt,  as  to  the  causes  which  have  combined  to 
bring  about  the  revival  of  this  beautiful  and 
much  neglected  branch  of  the  fine  arts;  but 
I think  that  one  of  the  principal  motive  powers 
has  been  that,  in  the  course  of  architectural  and 
archaeological  researches,  the  minds  not  only  of 
professors  but  also  of  amateurs  and  connoisseurs 
have  been  aroused,  by  the  very  fact  of  its  almost 
utter  extinction  among  u.«,  to  a sense  of  its  w’ortb 
and  dignity;  and,  by  one  of  those  revolutions 
which  often  occur  in  the  course  of  human  events, 
the  day  of  the  greatest  degradation  of  archi- 
tecture in  England  seems  likely  to  be  succeeded 
by  a culmination,  though  limited  in  degree  yet  as 
unmistakeable  in  fact,  as  any  which  has  marked 
the  ever-revolving  cj’cles  in  the  progress  of  the 
fine  arts  during  the  history  of  the  world. 

I do  not  tbiuk  that  a great  revolution  in  art 
has  ever  been  brought  about  except  by  the  con- 
currence and  combined  influences  ofbotb  professor 
and  amateur.  As  with  the  poet,  so  with  the  archi- 
tect, the  sculptor,  the  painter,  and  the  musician  ; 
all  are  as  it  were  the  oflspring  of  their  own  parti- 
cular time  and  country.  The  man  of  genius  may, 
doubtless,  in  tbe  first  instance,  lead  the  public 
mind  in  a particular  direction,  and  suggest  to  it 
certain  pursuits  or  elements  of  thought,  which 
the  existing  state  of  social  taste  and  circumstances 
may  cause  to  take  deep  root ; and  he  may  thus  be 
the  means  of  giving  definite  aim  and  form  to 
some  innate  feeling, — a feeling  probably  brought 
into  existence  by  a vague  sense  of  an  intellectual 
want,  and  which  bis  sagacity  leads  onward,  and 
renders  predominant  and  practical.  But  other 
minds  must  necessarily  already  syrapatliise  with 
bis  own,  for  otherwise  no  genius,  however  great, 
could  exercise  any  influence  on  them.  And  in 
this  manner  it  is,  I snbmit,  that  the  professor  and 
layman  must  ever  co-operate,  and  mutually  as  it 
were  act  upon  each  other,  before  a fine  art  can 
gain  an  ascendency,  and  exercise  its  legitimate 
influence  on  the  tastes  of  a people. 

Are  not  tbe  effects  of  these  combined  influences 
strikingly  illustrated,  in  the  place  which  archi- 
tecture as  a fine  ait  now  occupies  in  the  public 
mmd  ? And  if  we  refer  to  history,  do  not  the 
annals  of  ancient  and  modern  art  attest  the  same 
story,  of  genius  patronized  by  the  wealth  and 
influence  of  crowned  or  mitred  heads ; and, 
secondly,  by  the  support  and  approval  of  public 
taste  and  intellect  ? If,  in  glancing  back  at  the 
early  efforts  of  our  own  ecclesiastical  architects,  the 
mind  is  staggered  in  the  contemplation  of  the 
magnitude  and  beauty  of  structures,  whose  origin 
is  to  be  traced  to  times  so  gloomy  and  troubled, 
that  historians  can  bestow  upon  them  no  more 
fitting  epithet  than  " the  Dark  Ages,”  still 
m.iy  we  find  some  explanation  of  this  seeming  j 
anomaly,  if  we  may  be  allowed  to  conjecture  i 
Ibat  tbe  quenchless  spark  of  genius,  bowed  down  } 
by  surrounding  evil,  yet  found  for  itself  this  I 
medium  for  the  expression  of  its  emotions,  and  in  j 
these  great  monuments  asserted  the  brightness  of 
its  flame,  in  far-off  days,  with  a power  that  shad 
be  acknowledged  to  the  latest  generations. 
###  * # 

It  is,  I apprehend,  quite  unnecessary  to  enter 
upon  any  argument  in  proof  of  the  fact  that  the 
great  body  of  intelligent  amateurs  must  ever 
exercise  a powerful  influence  upon  the  progress 
and  success  of  the  arts;  for  a discriminating 
patronage,  bestowed  by  those  who  have  it  in  their 
power,  is  absolutely  necessarj’  to  ensure  its  exist- 
ence and  advancement  among  a people.  How  far, 
then,  may  a connoisseur  of  refined  and  educated 
taste  indulge  in  the  office  of  independent  criticism 
on  art  ? To  what  extent  should  his  influence  and 
opinion  be  acknowledged,  as  compared  with  those 
of  the  professional  man  ? I,  of  course,  assume 
that  all  men  of  taste  agree  In  acknowleflging  the 
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existence  of  certain  principles  of  beauty,  and 
therefore  their  diversities  of  opinion  and  feeling 
may  be  expected  to  exhibit  themselves  only  in 
their  choice  and  preference  of  some  one  or  more  of 
their  various  phases  and  combinations. 

In  all  questions  of  importance  to  the  welfare  of 
mankind  in  general,  it  is  incumbent  upon  us  as 
members  of  the  great  human  family  and  of  society, 
to  form  an  independent  opinion  for  our  own 
guidance,  according  to  the  judgment  and  ability 
with  which  we  may  have  been  endowed,  and  not 
from  mere  negligence  and  love  of  ease  to  permit 
ourselves  to  be  carried  away  at  the  will  and  dic- 
tation of  others,  to  avoid  the  trouble  or  responsi- 
bility of  arriving  at  a just  and  c.andid  conclusion. 
I cannot  see  that  the  study  of  the  fine  arts  ought 
to  form  any  exception  to  this  universal  rule  of 
conduct. 

It  would  seem  to  he  almost  an  infirmity  peculiar 
to  our  oivn  times,  that  certain  classes  of  the 
professors  of  art,  should  array  themselves  against 
one  another  in  parties  as  advocates  of  extreme  and 
widtdy  differing  views  and  doctrines,  an  adhesion 
to  which  they  even  sometimes  propound  as  form- 
ing tbe  very  essence  of  their  art.  How,  then, 
shall  the  civilian  decide  between  these  contending 
parties  ? His  most  simple  and  obvious  course, 
undermany  circumstances,  would  probably  be  that 
too  often  taken,  of  giving  in  bis  allegiance  to  one 
side  or  the  other,  and  adopting  all  its  opinions 
without  due  thought  or  consideration. 

There  can,  I think,  be  no  doubt  that  tbis  system 
of  leaning  upon  others  in  matters  of  art,  instead 
of  exercising  a rational  judgment  founded  on 
principle,  is  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  the 
growth  and  development  of  sound  taste;  for  let  a 
man  once  adopt  his  school  and  his  leaders,  and  he 
soon  learns  to  mould  his  own  previously  imper- 
fectly-formed opinions  to  those  of  his  party,  (and 
of  course  it  is  much  easier  to  have  a thing  done 
for  you  than  to  do  it  yourself).  But  in  the  mean- 
time, for  want  of  a little  energy  and  moral  courage, 
in  maintaining  the  genuine  predilections  and  feel- 
ings with  which  the  man’s  nature  has  been 
originally  endowed,  they  will  gradually  weaken 
and  droop,  till  he  finds  himself  to  an  extent  which 
as  an  independent  agent  he  could  scarcely  suppose 
possible — the  mere  tool  in  the  bands  of  more 
energetic  men  than  himself;  and,  like  a child  in 
leading-strings,  he  surrenders  himself  to  the  guid- 
ance of  any  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  lead  or 
mislead  him,  as  the  case  may  be. 

There  is,  1 think,  a very  marked  and  obvious 
distinctioii  between  tbe  position  in  which  the  non- 
professional  man  stands  with  respect  to  an  exact 
science,  and  that  occupied  by  a connoisseur  in  the 
fine  arts.  The  former  sciences,  based  as  they  are 
upon  certain  fixed  rules,  and  developed  by  innu- 
merable steps  of  discover^'  and  invention,  are 
matters  of  certain  and  progressive  knowledge,  and 
any  oue  who  pursues  them  as  a study,  to  have  any 
prospect  of  success,  must  acquaint  himself  with 
all  their  latest  discoveries  and  improvements  in 
principle  and  detail ; and  possessing  a knowledge 
of  the^e,  the  chemist,  the  engineer,  or  the  mathe- 
matician, may  be  tolerably  confident  of  their 
ground,  and  even  prove  to  demonstration  that  the 
conclusion  each  may  have  arrived  at  is  the  only 
admissible  one  under  tbe  circumstances.  The 
artist,  on  the  other  hand,  may,  so  far  as  the 
technicalities  of  his  art  are  concerned,  speak  with 
authority,  and  prove  to  demonstration  his  correct- 
ness in  such  matters  as  accuracy  of  drawing, 
exactness  in  delineation  of  an  order  of  architec- 
ture, and  other  details,  to  which  precise  rule  is 
applicable;  but  here  the  parallel  between  him  and 
the  man  of  mere  science  ceases,  and  tbe  moment 
we  come  to  the  discussion  of  matters  of  imagina- 
; tion,  invention,  and  feeling,  the  professional 
artist  and  the  amateur  occupy  common  ground; 
j and  thus  on  tbe  very  essentials  of  fine  art,  actual 
I right  or  wrong  are  incapable  of  arbitrary  defiui- 
j tion,  and  the  amateur  of  a cultivated  and  refined 
mind  becomes  as  competent  a critic  upon  questions 
of  high  art  as  the  professor;  and  this  distinction 
must  always  exist;  for  what  would  be  thought  of 
the  engineer,  or  philosopher,  who  began  to  con- 
struct a steam-engine  on  the  model  of  fifty  years 
ago,  or  'who  betrayed  ignorance  of  the  doctrine 
of  gravitation,  instead  of  taking  up  their  respective 
sciences  at  the  point  at  which  they  have  now  pro- 
gressively arriv’ed.  But,  except  as  to  technicalities, 
and  the  general  principles  of  art,  as  derived  from 
former  schools,  the  artist  is  entirely  dependent  on 
his  own  individual  genius  to  give  life  and  character 
to  his  work  ; and  before  any  just  analogy  can  be 
admitted  to  exist  between  him  and  the  professor 
of  an  exact  science,  he  must  be  prepared  to  say 
that  he  can  (the  elements  and  principles  of  his  art 
once  mastered)  take  it  up  where  it  was  left  by  a 
Phidias,  a Michelangelo,  or  a Turner.  * * 
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I have  heard  it  asserted  hy  artists,  that  the 
mere  connoisseur  in  the  fine  arts  ought  to  confine 
himself  to  admiring  what  is  beautiful,  without 
presuming  to  criticise  what  be  deems  to  be  the 
faults,  of  works  which  may  come  under  his  review  j 
that  he  must  look  upon  a Rembrandt  simply  as  a 
splendid  example  of  chiaro-scuro,  and  there  be 
satisfied  to  limit  his  estimate  of  the  master, 
acknowledging  him  too  great  to  be  subject  to  any 
qualification  of  his  perfect  homage;  that  he  is  iu 
like  manner  to  acknowledge  Turner  as  transcendent 
in  painting  light,  and  be  blind  to  any  deficiencies 
in  his  works  of  any  of  his  dates  or  manners.  So 
with  respect  to  the  sister  arts,  I presume  he  is  to 
see  the  beauty  of  architectural  compositions, 
sculpture,  &c.,  but  is  to  be  absolutely  interdicted 
from  expressing  an  adverse  opinion  upon  any  of 
tbeir  sbortcomings  or  deficiencies,  in  expression, 
proportion,  or  execution  in  any  manner  whatever. 
Now,  I must  respectfully  but  decidedly  differ  from 
the  advocates  of  such  a system  of  blind  adulation  as 
is  thus  propounded,  for  the  guidance  of  men  who 
have  been  endowed  with  a perception  of  the 
beautiful  in  nature  or  art,  and  who  have  culti- 
vated this  portion  of  tbeir  mind,  in  any  degree, 
by  observation  and  study.  I repeat  that  I do 
not  deny  that  there  are  certain  tecbuical  cha- 
racteristics in  all  branches  of  art  of  which  the 
artist  is  necessarily  a more  competent  judge 
than  the  amateur;  but  beyond  these  practical 
technicalities  the  latter  must,  unless  he  is  to  be  a 
mere  puppet  in  the  hands  of  a certain  clique  or 
school,  be  permitted  to  exercise  his  own  individual 
and  unbiassed  judgment.  And  miserable  patrons 
indeed  w'ould  the  artists  find  such  a community 
as  the  contrary  doctrine  assumes. 

"What  can  a man’s  estimate  of  character  or 
beauty  be  w'bo  is  not  capable  of  detecting  where 
character  or  beauty  is  absent  ? "What  is  com- 
mendation worth  from  the  lips  of  one,  who  knows 
•not  when  or  how  to  condemn  ? # # * 

If  the  public  are  to  follow  the  lead  of  the  pro- 
fessors in  all  these  matters,  on  whose  dicta  are 
they  to  rely  ? for,  among  artists  themselves  we 
shall  find  as  diverse  and  opposite  opinions  as  it  is 
possible  to  entertain.  In  architecture  a roan  may 
attach  himself  alike  to  the  Gothic  or  Classic  fac- 
tions, and  iu  either,  will  not  fail  to  meet  with  able 
leaders,  who  zealously  advocate  their  own  views, 
to  the  disparagement  of  those  of  their  opponents; 
and  it  is  singular  to  observe  the  earnestness  and 
indomitable  perseverance  with  which  this  hand-to- 
hand  fight  between  the  disciples  of  the  vertical 
and  horizontal  styles  is  kept  up  on  both  sides.  If, 
like  the  seven  sleepers,  we  go  to  slumber  at  a time 
when  the  Pagans  are  persecuting  the  Christians, 
and  sleep  ever  so  long,  and  awake  at  ever  bo 
remote  a period,  it  would  seem  as  though  we 
should  still  find  the  fight  proceeding,  the  only 
variation  being,  that  it  may  then  he  the  turn  of 
the  Christians  to  chastise  the  pagans.  In  circum- 
stances like  these,  how  absolutely  necessary  it  is 
that  the  civilian  should  endeavour  by  study,  and 
the  exercise  of  original  thought  and  feeling,  to 
arrive  at  an  independent  conclusion  as  to  the 
merits  of  the  subject  under  debate. 

Some  of  the  facts  connected  with  this  very 
controversy,  however,  alFord  the  strongest  illustra- 
tion of  the  great  inlluence  which  intelligent 
amateurs  may  e.xert  upon  the  object  of  their  taste, 
for  I believe  I am  right  in  saying  that  two  of  the 
most  prominent  disputants  engaged  in  the  discus- 
sion are  lajmen.  Nor  would  it  be  difficult  to 
point  out  instances  iu  which  connoisseurs  in  other 
branches  of  art  have,  by  sound  judgment  and  an 
enlightened  and  liberal  patronage,  directed  their 
course  and  advanced  their  interests  to  a very 
remarkable  extent.  If  wo  turn  to  the  painter’s 
art,  shall  wc  find  a greater  spirit  of  unanimity 
amongst  them  as  to  the  principles  and  practice 
which  ought  to  govern  them  ? Shall  we  not,  on 
the  contrary,  find  them  broken  up  into  contending 
parties  ? dismembered  by  the  most  e.xtraordinary 
schisms  ? And  iu  this  instance  also  do  we  not  find 
some  of  tlie  most  powerful  champions  of  each 
pai'ty  among  the  ranks  of  their  amateur  adherents  ? 

It  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  in  some  of  our 
more  prosperous  colonies,  where  the  struggle  for  a 
bare  subsistence,  which  first  settlers  generally  find 
it  their  lot  to  encounter,  has  given  place  to  cir- 
cumstances of  comfort  and  comparative  aftluence; 
the  inhabitants  begin  to  display  a taste  to  repro- 
duce around  them  the  outward  architectural  forms, 
as  well  as  the  social  institutions  of  the  mother 
country.  And  one  most  interesting  instance  of  the 
associations  of  home  being  introduced  through  the 
medium  of  architecture,  has  occurred  at  Sydney, 
in  the  erection  of  the  fine  Tudor  design  for  the 
University  there,  which  has  just  been  completed 
by  Mr.  Blackell,  the  colonial  architect,  who,  under 
ihe  auspices  of  Sir  Cl'.nrlc.s  Nicholson  and  other 


munificent  patrons,  has  apparently  produced  a 
building  on  a great  scale,  of  a beauty  of  design 
and  solidity  of  construction  which  reflects  high 
honour  on  all  concerned  in  it ; and  which,  with  its 
elaborate  decorations,  and  richly-stained  windows, 
seems  well  calculated  to  recall  to  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  the  colonists,  the  ancient  grandeur  of 
their  native  land,  and  in  no  small  degree  contri- 
bute to  attach  them  to  her  memory. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  a work  so  w’eU  begun  may 
be  continued  in  the  same  spirit,  and  that  not  only 
in  Sydney,  hut  in  all  our  colonial  dependencies 
where  our  fellow'-countrymen  have  sought  distant 
homes,  we  may  find  the  development  of  high 
civilization,  which  ever  accompanies  wealth  and 
prosperity,  adorned,  also,  hj’  a reviving  love  of  art. 

It  has  often  occurred  to  me  that  the  position  in 
which  the  modern  architect,  practising  In  a 
new  country  is  placed,  is  one  of  great  peculiarity, 
On  the  one  hand  he  has,  in  all  probability, 
emigrated  from  the  mother  country,  furnished 
with  a knowledge  of  almost  every  style  of  archi- 
tectuve  that  has  existed  in  the  ancient  or  modern 
worlds,  the  individual  types  of  each  of  which  we 
are  to  suppose  originated  iu,  and  were  developed 
ill  accordance  with,  the  peculiar  state  of  society, 
aud  the  habits  of  the  time  and  country  to  which 
they  respectively  belong.  On  the  other  hand, 
combined  with  this  extensii’e  knowledge,  and  the 
possession  of  such  vast  and  heterogeneous  ma- 
terials from  which  to  select,  he  finds  himself 
placed  iu  the  midst  of  such  novel  circumstances, 
as  would  seem  most  favourable  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  a phase  of  art,  which,  being  adapted  to 
the  climatic  and  other  coincidences  which  sur- 
round him,  might  possess  more  of  originality  and 
distinctive  character,  than  are  likely  to  arise  from 
a system  of  design,  strictly  based  upon  the  model 
of  an  elaborate  aud  highly-developed  exotic  im- 
portation. 

What  the  ultimate  destination  of  colonial  archi- 
tecture is  likely  to  he,  is  indeed  a very  wide 
speculation ; but  in  the  meantime,  taking  into 
consideration  the  innate  feeling  of  attachment 
to  his  native  land  with  which  man  is  always 
more  or  less  endowed,  we  must  not  be  surprised 
if  the  colonist,  when  he  first  finds  himself  in  a 
position  to  indulge  his  artistic  tastes,  from  which 
he  has  in  all  probability  been  long  debarred; 
naturally  turning  his  thoughts  backward  to  the 
recollections  of  the  mother  country,  is,  iu  the 
land  of  his  adoption,  iucliiied  to  reproduce  around 
him  (so  far  as  circumstances  will  admit)  the  archi- 
tectural forms  aud  types  which  must  ever  he  so 
intimately  associated  in  his  mind  through  her 
works,  and  which  are  probably  held  more  dear  by 
him  than  ever,  in  a country  where  all  is  new; 
from  the  fact  of  their  speaking  to  him  the  lan- 
guage of  the  olden  times,  and  serving,  as  it  were,  as 
emblems  of  the  antiquity  and  stability  of  his  race 
a’^d  lineage. 

Architecture,  from  its  enduring  elements  and 
national  associations,  seems  above  all  other  arts  to 
exercise  this  very  powerful  influence  over  the 
human  mind;  and  in  this  respect,  indeed,  it  often 
occurs  to  me,  that  the  emotions  suggested  by  the 
contemplation  of  its  ancient  works — those  works 
which  seem  as  it  were  to  embody  in  their  stones 
the  history  of  a people — are  very  analogous  to 
those  excited  by  extenial  nature  herself. 


THE  EXHIBITION  OF  DESIGNS  FOR  A 
NEW  GUILDHALL,  CAMBRIDGE. 

The  designs  for  the  new  Guildhall,  and  other 
public  buildings  for  the  borough  of  Cambridge, 
which  have  just  been  exhibited  in  accordance  with 
an  announcement  made  in  our  pages,  comprise 
twenty  sets  of  drawings.  The  number  is  small 
ill  comparison  with  that  of  designs  in  competitions 
of  similar  importance,  to  which  we  have  had 
recently  to  give  attention.  The  amount  first  to 
he  expended,  however,  was  not  to  exceed  G,000/. 
Perhaps  architects  are  beginning  to  find  that  re- 
sults to  those  who  are  not  chosen,  do  not  compen- 
sate for  labour,  great  and  repeated,  aud  such  as 
must  remain  profitless,  at  least  so  long  as  the 
authors’  names  are  not  appended  to  designs.  The 
motto  system,  even  in  the  point  of  view  of  the 
objects  of  the  promoters  of  a competition,  has 
been  shown  to  be  not  merely  useless,  hut  preju- 
dicial ; and  in  the  present  case,  the  stipulation  that 
the  motto  should  not  be  in  the  author’s  hand- 
writing, has  been  equally  as  usual,  inefficacious 
for  concealment.  Some  of  the  best  designs  are  at 
once  to  be  referred  to  certain  authors,  from  treat- 
ment and  character,  and  the  manner  of  draw- 
ing; and  in  others,  the  same  mottoes,  and,  we 
think  the  same  handwriting,  are  used,  as  were 
appended  to  designs  obviously  of  the  same 
authorship,  which  were  reported  upon  by  us 


at  AVestminster,  Manchester,  or  elsewhere.  The 
identification  is  assisted  by  the  description  of 
mounting,  and  that  in  spite  of  the  careful  prohibi- 
tion hj’  the  committee  at  Cambridge  of  “orna- 
mental margins.”  The  system,  simply,  gives 
prominence  to  some  competitors;  aud  does  not 
give  to  others  that  which  may  be  their  due  by 
merit.  It  is  retained  because  committees,  not 
aware  of  the  objection  to  it,  are  under  the  idea 
that  it  is  consistent  with  fairness,  and  is  accept- 
able to  architects.  AA’e  trust,  however,  if  com- 
petitions are  to  be  continued,  we  may  shortly  be 
able  to  speak  of  the  use  of  mottoes  as  merely 
optional.  It  may  be  said,  the  effect  would  be  to 
direct  attention  to  designs  by  architects  having  a 
reputation.  But,  with  professional  assistance  in 
selection,  we  do  not  think  that  would  be  the 
objection;  whilst  without  such  assistance,  we  are 
prepared  to  show,  not  merely  the  objects  of  com- 
mittees, hut  probably  those  of  the  profession 
generally,  and  of  each  architect,  would  be  better 
served,  had  the  name  and  experience  of  an  indivi- 
dual just  so  much  weight  as  a committee  are  com- 
pelled to  place  iu  the  balance  when  they  come  to 
actual  building, — so  much  as  will  constitute  a 
design  something  more  than  a picture — a mere 
unacted  drama — a vox  et  preeterea  nihil.  The 
whole,  however,  adds  to  the  argument  otherwise, 
in  favour  of  the  professional  assistance. 

With  these  several  views  arising  out  of  the 
nature  of  architectural  designs,  the  course  taken 
by  the  Cambridge  Committee  in  seeking  ad- 
vice of  the  Institute  of  British  Architects,  met 
with  our  w'arm  approval;  and  we  shall  be  not 
sorry  should  such  applications  force  upon  the 
Institute  a more  active  interest  in  the  competi- 
tion system, — in  order  that  they  may  regulate  or 
oppose  it,  one  or  the  other — seeing  that  it  is  now 
greatly  influential ; and  peradventure  is  baneful 
to  art.  For,  it  is  obvious  that  the  offer,  as  in  this 
instance  of  premiums  of  200L  and  lOOZ.,  must 
call  into  play  a considerable  proportion  of  mere 
drawing-practice,  which,  whether  valuable  as 
such,  or  made  the  indication  of  some  kind  of 
talent,  would  not  bo  what  the  object  demanded. 
In  the  present  case  we  believe  wc  see  results  of 
this  sort  of  competing  in  designs  which  are  made 
with  an  eye  to  a premium  rather  than  to  the 
object  of  the  committee,  and  its  accomplishment, 
and  to  a return  as  coming  therefrom. 

The  problem  given  was  one  of  unusual  difficulty, 
and  demancliug  much  professional  experience. 
The  ground  is  of  very’  irregular  form.  The 
streets  at  Cambridge,  called  Butcher-row,  east; 
Wheeler-street,  south;  aud  Peas-hill  west,  are 
narrow  or  unsuited  for  a public  building:  a street 
or  way,  called  Butter-row,  at  present  separates  the 
front  or  northern  portion  of  the  ground,  on  which 
the  Shire-hall  stands,  from  the  main  portion  in 
which  the  assembly-room  would  have  to  be  placed ; 
buildings,  not  the  property  of  the  Corporation, 
cut  into  the  ground  at  the  north-west  angle;  and 
portions  of  the  property  are  let  on  lease  for  various 
terms,  and  are  in  such  positions  that  they  inter- 
fere much  with  freedom  of  design  and  planning, 
and  perhaps  with  the  prospects  of  success  as  regards 
the  objects  of  the  building.  Most  of  the  competitors, 
however,  have  followed  the  irregular  boundaries, — 
as  though  it  were  necessary  in  planning,  to  entu’cly 
cover  ground. 

In  decorative  character  there  is  unusual  simi- 
larity in  the  designs.  The  majority  of  those  sent 
are  Gothic,  and  Gothic  which  is  distinctively 
Italian  or  Continental  in  appearance.  There  is  not 
one  design  of  this  number  which  is  either  English, 
or  which,  as  it  appears  to  us,  is  at  all  in  harmony 
with  the  associations  of  Cambridge.  In  several 
cases,  the  Gothic,  whilst  very  ditt’erent  from 
that  of  the  modernly  built  colleges,  is  quite  as 
much  caricature  of  a style.  The  preponderance  of 
Gothic  designs,  no  doubt,  is  due — besides  the  idea 
which  many  would  have  that  such  designs  alone 
would  he  acceptable— to  an  idea  that  the  Gothic 
could  be  made  best  to  meet  difficulties  of  the  site. 
Those  plans,  however,  which  are  best  devised  both 
for  the  temporary  circumstances,  and  those  of  the 
possession  of  the  remainder  of  the  site,  we  think, 
are  not  those  which  are  Gothic.  We  speak  not 
confidently  on  the  matter,  because,  as  usual,  there 
is  great  difficulty  arising  from  manner  of 
delineation  and  inattention  to  instructions,  in 
comparing  one  plan  with  another, — the  difficulty 
of  catching  the  intentions  of  the  architect  in  the 
time  which  we  could  devote  to  one  subject,  being 
greater  from  our  having  been  deprived  of  the 
written  particulai’s,  which  had  been  brought  to 
London  for  purposes  of  reference  in  the  adjudi- 
cation. 

The  professional  assistance  acquired  by  the  com- 
mittee, is  that  of  Professor  Donaldson;  and, 
having  had  reason  to  apprehend  in  some  cases 
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that  a similar  iluty  by  architects  has  beeu  got 
through  too  hastily,  we  are  glad  to  learn  that  he 
has  so  far,  given  the  time  to  the  examination 
which  such  difficult  and  arduous  duty  reipirea. 
By  next  week  wo  shall,  perhaps,  have  the  result. 
We  cannot  but  think  that  some  observations  upon 
the  taste  displayed  in  most  of  the  designs, 
which  is  far  below  what  produced  such  art  as 
Cambridge  contains,  whether  in  King’s  College 
Chapel,  or  works  that  are  of  very  different  style, 
would  not  be  ill-timed  from  the  London  Professor 
of  Architecture.  The  conditions  were  stringent 
against  colour  in  tinting  and  writing  on  the 
drawings.  Though  this  sort  of  stipulation  may 
interfere  with  e.xhibition  of  an  architect’s  in- 
tentions, it  has  on  the  whole  a good  tendency 
at  this  time,  when  that  which  has  been  called 
the  “ streaky-bacon  stj'le,”  is  so  much  in  the 
ascendant. 

Por  the  G.OOO?.  proposed  to  be  expended  first, 
there  were  to  he  provided  the  public  Assembly- 
room,  to  hold  1,400  persons,  a free  library  and 
reading-room,  towTi  clerk’s  oflices,  committee- 
rooms,  and  a .school  of  art, — the  rooms  of  the  school 
to  be  lighted  from  the  north  or  east — the  former 
preferred.  Portions  of  the  Sliire-hall,  or  northerly 
building  which  fronts  the  Market-place,  and 
which  is  of  very  plain  Italian  character,  as  well  as 
the  eastern  and  western  gi-ound  generally,  are 
those  portions  which  are  not  available.  Part 
of  the  ground  south  of  Butter-row  is  occupied  by 
the  present  hall  or  Asaemhly-room,  and  certain 
offices — these  being  joined  to  the  Shire-hall  by  a 
way  hriilged  over  the  narrow  row.  The  buildings 
for  future  erection,  and  not  included  in  the  G,000l, 
comprise  a corn  exchange,  a post-office,  inland  re- 
venue offices,  a council  chamber,  a magistrates’ 
court,  and  some  minor  rooms  and  offices.  The 
longest  lease  in  the  case  of  ground  for  these 
buildings,  expires  in  1876,  when  power  also  might 
be  obtained  to  stop  up  and  build  upon  Butter-row. 
The  main  access  to  the  Assembly-room  in 
many  of  the  designs  is  seriously  affected  by  these 
disadvantages,  and  that  equally  whether  it  be 
supposed  to  bo  from  Butter-row,  that  is  at  least 
temporarily,  or  by  passing  through  the  Shire- 
hall  by  passage  or  staircase.  Other  designs  get 
sufficient  width  of  entrance  into  the  building, 
from  the  opposite  end,  or  Wheeler-street ; but 
this  would  call  for  improvement  in  Wheeler- 
street,  and  the  streets  leading  to  it.  The  south- 
xvest  angle  of  the  ground  was  suggested  as  the 
site  for  theCorn-E.xcliange — Peas-hill  and  Wheeler- 
street  there  joining  in  a larger  area  than  ordinary, 
of  street-space. 

The  drawings  are  exhibited,  and  on  the  whole 
with  more  success  than  nsiral  in  these  cases,  in  the 
present  Assembly-room,  and  have  been  visited  by 
large  numhers  of  per.sous,  particnlarly  in  the 
evenings.  The  first  design  to  the  left  on  entering 
the  rooms,  marked  “ Similis  non  vidisti,”  is  a 
Gothic  design,  having  the  principal  street  entrance 
for  the  Assembly-room  or  hall,  from  Butter-row; 
this  placed  north  and  south,  being  on  the  ground- 
floor,  and  so  designed  as  to  serve  several  purposes. 
There  are  no  side  galleries  to  the  hall.  The 
decorative  character  of  the  interior,  which  ap- 
proaches nearer  to  the  English  Gothic  than  in 
most  cases,  seems  a.s  though  by  a different  lumd. 
The  collar  is  carried  by  timber  principal  arches 
rising  from  hammer-beams,  and  by  struts  which 
are  ceiled  to — giving  a common  form  of  ceiling, 
the  hexagonal.  An  organ  gallery  is  placed  at  one 
end,  and  there  is  a dais  with  seats  and  desks, 
and  bay-windows  at  the  other.  — The  design 
marked  “ Floreat  Canlubrigia,”  which  comes 
next,  and  is  to  be  distinguished  from  several 
others  with  the  same  motto,  as  being  marked 
thus  0,  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  continental 
Gothic  designs.  We  give  on  this  occasion,  for  the 
reasons  we  have  stated,  more  prominent  attention 
than  we  generally  think  desirable  to  the  designs 
in  their  exclusively  decorative  character.  We  mav, 
however,  state  that  the  present  design  has  the 
Assembly-room  placed  east  and  west,  on  the  first 
floor  above  the  street-— or  nearly  in  the  position  of 
the  present  room  ; whilst  the  access  to  it  is  circui- 
tous, the  staircase  being  in  the  centre  of  the  build- 
ing. The  principal  entrance  would  be  at  first  from 
Butter-row,  which  might  he  covered  with  glass, 
and  eventually  from  Butcher-row.  A great  pro- 
portion of  the  designs  have  the  corn-exchange 
polygonal  on  plan;  but  the  present  ])lan  adopts 
the  rectangular  form,  with  a gallt'ry  on  one  side, 
over  an  external  loggia  to  the  ground-lloor— the 
front  of  this  gallery  to  the  interior  presenting 
an  arcade  in  light  ironwork  construction,  which 
supports  the  half  of  the  roof.  The  building  for 
the  site  of  the  Shire-hall  has  a character  similar 
to  that  of  the  town-halls  of  the  Xetherlands,  with 
coloured  materials  in  stripes,  added  ; and  it  may  be 


I’ight  to  say  in  deduction  from  what  we  have  hinted 
at  as  questionable  in  present  taste,  that  this  and 
some  other  designs  may  contemplate  the  use  of 
stone,  in  which  tlie  slight  variation  of  tone  and 
colour  which  is  obtainable  is  not  always  objection- 
able, but  is  in  some  cases  rather  pleasing  ; though 
contrast  is  usually  intensified  in  drawings.  There 
are  three  stories  of  windows,  the  upper  story  with 
an  arcaded  parapet,  and  twisted  shafts,  as  pinna- 
cles with  vanes,  carried  from  the  stringcourse 
below ; and  a lower  story  as  a loggia  or  arcade.  A 
tower  rises  from  the  centre  of  the  front,  but  not 
from  lines  carried  to  tbe  ground ; and  it  has 
a balcony  at  the  level  of  the  parapet,  and  a second 
balcony  on  its  lower  stage,  above  which  the  tower 
is  octagonal,  with  mulHoned  and  transomed  win- 
dows, angle  shafts,  and  gurgoyles,  and  a double 
conical  capping,  with  handed  covering  andlucarncs. 
In  the  centre  of  the  first-floor  is  a bay-window. 
The  angles  of  the  building  have  octagonal  turrets, 
with  spirelets  or  pinnacles ; and  the  ends  and 
gables  are  broken  by  narrow  buttresses  or  pro- 
jections carrying  pinnacles,  somewh.at  similar  to 
the  manner  in  Mr.  Scott’s  design  for  the  Foreign 
Office.  Use  of  the  same  models  in  this  latter 
design,  together  with  the  new  museum  at  Oxford, 
and  in  many  of  the  desigpis  at  Cambridge,  indeed, 
is  the  impression  given  on  looking  at  most  of  the 
Gothic  designs  under  consideration.  As  in  the 
design  now  under  notice,  parts  of  the  buildings  at 
the  angles,  square  on  plan,  are  treated  as  pavilions, 
with  high  saddle-hacked,  or  truncated  roof  cover- 
ings ; and  the  fondness  for  towers,  each  with 
double  conical  and  slated  and  banded  spire  cap- 
ping, and  srjnare  pinnacles,  also  slated,  and  placed 
directly  upon  a lofty  undccorated  portion  of  wall- 
surface  in  tbe  tower,  is  general ; and  a tower 
somewhat  of  this  character  is  placed  at  tbe  south- 
west angle  of  the  design  just  instanced.  The 
author  has  scut  six  well-executed  perspective 
views.  It  may  be  well  to  add,  that  he  estimates 
comparative  cost  of  different  descriptions  of  floor- 
ing for  a room  of  18  feet  by  16  feet,  thus ; — 

s.  <1. 

Timber  fifiorj  commonest  15  5 7 

Ditto ; superior 20  9 I 

Fire-proof— with  cement  surface  (iron  joist's, 
filled  ill  with  strips  of  wood,  mortar,  and 

concrete)  17  3 0 

Ditto,  with  boarded  surface 20  9 3 

A design,  marked  “ Cuiitab,”  is  of  Florentine 
Gotliic,  and  decidedly  clever,  though  too  mticb 
enriched;  and  from  defects  of  the  drawing  is  appa- 
rently the  work  of  one  having  his  course  yet  to 
make.  Moreover,  the  interior  view  of  the  Corn- 
Exchange,  suggests  that  the  author  ha.s  been 
looking  at  the  Covent-garden  Floral-hall.  The 
Assembly-room  will  be  placed  north  and  south, 
with  a semicircular  end  appearing  prominently  in 
the  south  front : it  would  he  128  feet  by  -13  feet, 
and  would  have  the  school  and  library  below  it. 
In  the  principal  front  there  are  statues  under 
canopies — the  latter  ranging  with  the  parapet — 
the  design  generally  being  two  stories  in  height. 

Passing  over  a design  marked  “ Esse  quam 
videri,”  we  come  to  one  marked  “Cito/’  which 
also  is  Gothic,  and  more  English,  so  far  as  the 
impression  which  is  conveyed  by  the  interior  of 
I the  hall  with  open  hammer-be.jmed  roof.  Side 
galleries  arc  carried  on  cantilevers.  The  main 
features  of  tbe  exterior  are  the  high  truncated 
portions  of  the  roof,  geometrical  traceried 
windows,  with  crocketed  canopies  or  coloured 
voiissoirs,  a tower  of  the  character  we  have 
spoken  of,  but  with  a truncated  roof,  and  pinnacles 
elsewhere,  which  are  carried  by  square  buttress- 
like  projections,  some  of  which,  however,  do  not 
rise  from  the  ground,  but  are  borne  by  slight 
shafts  with  enriched  capitals.  There  is  aii  alter- 
native design  by  the  same  author,  also  Gothic, 
but  not  of  great  merit. — “Floreat  Cantabrigia,” 
by  a different  hand  to  that  which  produced  the 
design  already  mentioned,  has  a plan  not  suffi- 
ciently studied,  and  a peculiar  pointed-arched  cha- 
racter which  we  can  scarcely  call  good,  or  Gothic. 
The  roof-coverings,  also,  fall  into  error  of  the  day 
— imitation  or  exaggeration.  The  management 
of  breaks  and  recesses  in  the  design,  however,  is 
happy : though  the  defects  we  have  referred  to 
m.ny  prevent  many  observers  from  noticing  these 
points.  Some  of  the  window  apertures  are 
glazed,  so  far  as  the  head  is  concerned,  with  a 
single  sheet  of  glass.  There  is  a tower  of  the 
usual  character,  but  with  a stone  spirelet,  which, 
If  not  unplcasing  in  itself,  is  not  well  combined 
with  the  tower-hase.  — Tlie  drawings  marked 
“ Design,”  show  an  assembly-room  with  poly- 
gonal ends  in  plan,  and  a general  character  as  to 
the  galleries,  with  columns,  like  a common  form 
in  the  designs  for  the  .Spurgeon  Tabernacle. 
Resemblance  to  these,  al=o,  tliere  is  in  the  stair- 
c.ase  over  wliich  the  end  g.allery  extends.  The 


design  may  be  called  Gothic;  but  it  has  exag- 
gerated, not  to  say  ugly,  details. 

The  author  of  “ Tubal  Cain  has  gone  elabo- 
■rately  into  the  subject  in  a printed  general 
description,  but  less  successfully  in  his  drawings: 
:from  the  fonnei*,  something  may  be  learned ; but 
of  the  latter  we  hove  made  no  note.  A third 
I design  marked  “Floreat  Cantabrigia,”  is  Gothic, 
•rather  of  Continental  character,  with  a dome  in 
! which  a rescmhlaDce  to  pastry-cook’s  work,  some- 
itimes  imputed  to  designs,  is  not  fancied,  bat 
real.  The  first-floor  is  remarkable  for  extent  of 
space  filled  by  windows  closely  set,  and  for  a 
projection  from  the  front,  with  a carriage  porch  to 
•the  entrance. 

We  do  not  know  how  it  is  that  in  competition 
exhibitions,  drawings  which  have  merit,  but  are 
executed  in  faint  lines,  get  placed  generally  in  the 
worst  positions ; hut  we  have  so  frequently  wit- 
lucssed  this,  that  wc  begin  to  think  the  occurrence 
may  be  referred  to  fixed  laws  of  the  nature  of  the 
competition  system.  The  fact  alluded  to  shows 
■that  striking  draicing  has  still  more  attention 
paid  to  it  than  is  always  justified  by  the  art 
really  in  q\restion,  and  by  the  merit  of  the 
design  in  reference  to  the  objects  of  the  com- 
petition. The  design  marked  “Camelia,”  has  at 
least  so  much  merit  as  Justifies  our  making  its 
case  the  opportunity  for  these  remarks.  We  can- 
not, however,  say  from  the  drawings,  whether  the 
author  has  strictly  observed  the  conditions  first 
referred  to,  of  the  ground : but  his  plan,  which 
throughout  deserves  careful  examination,  provides 
a good  entrance  to  the  Assembly-room,  approach- 
ing from  the  principal  or  north  front.  The 
room,  placed  north  and  south,  centres  with  that 
entrance;  and,  east  of  its  portion  of  the  plan, 
unoccupied  ground  is  left — required  as  regards 
Butcher-row,  and  also  with  a view  to  gain  light  to 
the  school  of  art,  which  seems  to  be  placed  on  tbe 
ground  floor  thereat — the  doubtful  part  of  the 
arrangement.  Rectangularity  is  the  principle  of 
the  plan,  as  opposed  to  that  In  following  the 
boundaries  of  the  ground  in  the  manner  we 
'have  remarked  upon;  and  which  principle, 
the  latter,  is  not  very  successful  in  results  in 
this  competition,  even  in  plaiiniug ; whilst  in 
some  cases  it  would  be  fatal  to  the  best  perspec- 
tive effect.  The  staircase-hall  and  entrance- 
corridor  arrangement  in  this  plan,  whether  possi- 
ble or  not  Tinder  the  difficulties  of  the  site,  is 
certainly  that  which  the  use  of,  and  the  desirable 
effect  in,  such  a building,  should  he  taken 
to  demand.  The  stairs  are  arranged,  one  stair- 
case on  one  side  of  the  hall  and  one  on  the 
other,  so  as  to  divide  the  stream  and  leave  access 
to  the  ground-floor  of  the  hall : winders  however, 
as  here,  (and  they  are  top  and  bottom  of  each 
flight,)  we  have  thought  fit  to  object  to  in  such 
cases.  The  Corn  Exchange  has  a glass  roof,  not 
however  showing  externally;  and  it  is  sepa- 
rated from  Wheeler-street,  by  offices  one  story 
in  height.  The  external  wall-surface,  rusti- 
cated in  horizontal  bands,  the  alternate  courses 
vermiciilated,  has  peculiar  richness  and  beauty 
of  effect;  and  the  same  treatment  is  continued 
round  the  building  and  to  theshafts  of  the  columns, 
which  are  as  Roman  Doric  tetrastyle  porticos 
without  pediments — one  of  the  number  in  frontof 
a projection  occurring  in  each  of  the  four  streets. 
A bell-tower  is  placed  at  the  north-east  angle. 
The  portico  in  the  principal  front  has  statues  over 
the  columns.  After  this  approval  of  excellent 
qualities  in  the  design,  (of  which  the  authorship 
is  unmistakable,)  it  may  be  well  to  observe  that 
the  porticos  border  upon  the  objection  of  being 
not  sufficiently  useful,  the  columns  being  applied 
rather  in  the  manner  of  those  of  the  Roman 
triumphal  arches.  The  flank  elevation  of  the 
Assembly-room  building  shows  a range  of  lofty 
arches  springing  from  tbe  entablature  of  an 
order,  on  the  low  basement,  the  windows  being 
the  height  of  the  columns — so  that  space  for 
enrichment  is  left ; and  the  whole  elevation  is 
terminated  by  an  effective  corniclove.  Enriched 
spandriL,  and  broad  angles,  complete  this  part  of 
tlie  design — which  slightly  resembles  the  Free 
Trade  Hall,  Manchester,  though  we  do  not  think 
it  due  to  the  same  author.  The  details  of  the  in- 
ternal decoration,  and  artificial  lighting,  are  in 
the  s.amc  good  taste  as  those  of  the  exterior. 

We  must  complete  our  notice  ne.xb  week. 


Metropolitan  Board  of  Works.  — At  the 
ordinary  meeting  last  week,  it  was  resolved,  b}’  a 
large  majority,  that  Mr.  Woolrych,  the  clerk 
to  the  Board,  be  appointed  to  act  as  their  legal 
adviser  and  standing  counsel,  at  a salary  of 
800L  a year,  with  power  to  do  other  business  on 
his  own  account. 


Nov.  26,  1859.] 
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THE  ARCHITECTURAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
ASSOCTATIOM. 

A SPECIAL  GENERAL  MEETING  of  tlio  members 
of  this  Society  was  held  on  Wednesday  last  at  the 
offices  of  the  Architectural  Union  Company,  Con- 
duit-street, to  receive  the  report  of  the  committee, 
recommending  the  continuance  of  the  Associa- 
tion, to  take  such  steps  as  might  he  desirable 
thereon,  and  to  elect  an  honorary  secretary  in  the 
room  of  Mr.  Hesketli,  resigned. 

The  chair  was  taken  by  Mr.  I’Anson. 

Mr.  Holmes  (who  has  acted  for  some  short 
time  as  interim  secretary)  read  the  minutes  of  the 
last  meetiug,  which  were  confirmed,  and  also  the 
report  from  the  standing  committee  and  the  mem- 
bers nominated,  at  the  last  special  general  meet- 
ing, to  confer  with  them  on  the  best  means  of 
continuing  the  Association.  That  meeting  was 
attended  by  the  following  members  : Mr.  Cocke- 
rell, Mr.  G.  S.  Scott,  Mr.  C.  C.  Nelson,  Mr. 
Thurston,  Mr.  Lockyer,  Mr.  Morgan,  Mr.  Lightly, 
Mr.  Perrey,  Mr.  Bury,  Mr.  Woods,  Mr.  Cockerell, 
jnn,,  and  ilr.  Hesketli.  The  report,  unanimously 
agreed  to,  was  in  the  following  terms  : — 

“ At  a meeting  of  the  standing  committee  of  the  Archi- 
tectural Association,  and  of  the  committee  appointed  by 
tlie  late  getiei'al  meeting,  it  was  agreed  that  it  is  the 
opinion  of  this  meeting  that  it  is  practicable  to  carry  on 
the  operations  of  tiie  Association  on  the  present  basis, 
hut  that  the  committee  may  find  it  advisable  to  make 
some  alteration  in  the  details  of  the  manner  of  working 
the  Association  ; avoiding,  as  far  as  possible,  the  present 
objcctioimble  appearances  of  trading  with  reiponsihilities. 
It  was  also  resolved  that  this  meeting  recommends  that 
Mr.  W.  Lightly  be  requested  to  act  as  honorary  secretary.” 

Mr.  Bury  raised  a question  as  to  the  legality  of 
the  proceeding,  contending  that  the  proper  course 
to  have  .adopted  would  Lave  been  to  dissolve  the 
old  society',  asoertain  and  discharge  its  liabilities 
(if  any),  and  thon  hand  over  what  might  remain 
to  their  successor. 

Mr.  Lightly  reminded  the  meetiug  that  the 
committee,  and  the  gentlemen  appointed  by  the 
last  special  meeting,  had  unanimously  agreed  to 
the  report  just  read. 

Mr.  Bui'y  observed  that  he  for  one  had  not 
agreed  to  it,  although  he  hud  not  moved  any 
amendment  in  opposition.  It  seemed  to  him  that 
it  was  not  strictly  legitimate  that  architects 
should  umte  together  for  a trading  purpose,  and 
subjeeb'thomsclves  to  censure  by  the  public  if  the 
photograph  impressions  were  not  all  as  fine  as 
might  bo  expected.  This,  at  least,  was  the  view 
of  Mr.  Tite,  Mr.  Smlrke,  and  many  other  leading 
members  of  the  profession,  and  he  quite  concurred 
with  them.  Moreover,  there  was  a certain  re- 
sponsibility attaching  to  the  committee  which 
should  be  ascertained  and  discharged. 

Mr.  Hayward  said  that  Mr.  Bury'  could  have 
avoided  all  responsibilty  by  resigning  his  seat  on 
the  committee. 

Mr.  Bury  apprehended  that  Mr.  H.ayward  was 
mistaken  ; the  debts  were200^.  the  second  year  in 
excess  of  the  receipts. 

Mr.  Holmes  said  that  although  the  subscrip- 
tions might  not  liavc  been  as  large  the  second 
year  as  the  first,  the  receipts  of  the  Association 
were  quite  as  much. 

Mr.  Wood  was  of  opinion  that  the  present 
meeting  was  inconsistent  with  the  conclusion 
deliberately  arrived  at  a short  time  ago  to  dis- 
solve the  Association.  Personally  he  had  no 
objection  to  their  going  on  again,  except  that 
it  was  unprofessional  that  they',  as  architects, 
should  identify  themselves  with  a trading  company. 

After  some  discussion — 

Mr.  Hayward  moved  that  the  report  of  the 
committee  be  received  and  adopted.  Having 
been  from  the  first  one  of  the  local  honorary 
secretaries,  he  knew  the  difficulties  that  were 
to  he  mot,  and  he  also  knew  of  tho  obstacles 
which  had  to  he  surmounted  in  the  first  instance. 
When  the  Association  commenced  its  operations  it 
was  supposed  that  its  only  support  would  be 
derived  from  the  subscriptions  of  some  three  or 
four  hundred  architects  spread  over  difi'erent 
parts  of  the  empire,  and  that  the  money  cx- 
peuded  would  not  exceed  some  500/.  It  was 
soon,  however,  found  that  the  anxiety  of  the 
public  to  participate  in  the  advantages  oftered 
to  the  profession  far  surpassed  the  expectations 
of  the  promoters;  so  much  so,  tliat  instead  of 
expending  500/.  they  expended  1,200/.  in  the  first 
year  of  their  operations.  It  was,  in  fact,  the 
success  of  the  Association  which  caused  it  to  stop. 

Mr.  Bury  said  Mr.  Hayward  was  in  error  when 
he  spoke  of  the  “ great  success  ” of  the  Associa- 
tion. He  believed  that  in  tho  second  year  the 
number  of  subscriptions  had  decreased  by  300/. 

Mr.  Lockyer  secouded  the  resolution,  and  re- 
marked upon  the  circumstance  that  both  Mr. 
Bury  aud  Mr.  Wood  had  coincided  in  the  view 


taken  by  the  meeting  and  the  conference,  which 
had  agreed  to  the  report  now  under  discussion. 
As  for  the  falling  oft' in  the  number  of  subscribers, 
he  was  glad  to  hear  it,  as  they  were  embarrassed 
by  the  large  number  they  had  already. 

M.  C.  C.  Nelson  inquired  whether  the  meeting 
had  as  yet  seen  its  way  to  getting  rid  of  the  com- 
mercial difficulties  by  which  the  future  operations 
of  the  Association  might  he  encumbered. 

The  chairman  said  that  the  subject  had  been 
very  fully  discussed  at  the  meeting  which  drew 
up  the  report,  and  that  it  would,  no  doubt,  again 
occupy  their  attention. 

The  resolution  for  the  adoption  of  the  i-eport 
was  then  put  from  the  chair,  and  carried  nem.  con. 

The  next  business  was  the  appointment  of  an 
honorary  secretary  lu  the  room  of  Mr.  Hesketh, 
resigned. 

Some  discussion  ensued  as  to  the  power  of  the 
meeting  to  make  the  appointment,  Mr.  Wood 
contending  that  the  committee  were  the  proper 
persons  to  appoint  the  secretary,  and  not  a special 
general  meeting.  Ultimately,  however, 

Mr.  Hayward  proposed  that  Mr.  Lightly  be  re- 
quested to  accept  the  appointment. 

Mr.  Hanson  seconded  the  motion;  and,  after  a 
short  discussion,  a resolution  was  passed  to  the 
effect  that  Mr.  L’ghtly  be  requested  to  act  as 
honorary  secretary  in  the  room  of  Mr.  Hesketli, 
at  whose  resignation  the  meeting  desired  to  record 
its  sincere  regret. 

This  motion  was  carried  unanimously,  aud 

Mr.  Hansard  next  proposed  a resolution,  that 
the  honorary  secretary  be  requested  to  convene  an 
c.aily  meeting  of  the  committee  to  consider  the 
state  of  the  funds,  and  to  report  generally  upon 
the  affairs  of  the  company  to  a general  meetiug 
to  be  speedily  convened. 

Mr.  Lightly  reminded  the  meeting  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  have  an  exhibition  iu  the 
coming  season. 

A desultory  conversation  ensued  with  reference 
to  what  Mr.  Bury  calhid  the  “ irregularity”  of 
the  whole  proceedings.  The  impression  of  the 
great  majority  of  the  meeting  was,  however,  ad- 
verse to  the  opinion  entertained  by  Mr.  Bury, 
and  it  was  urged  that  the  body  from  whom  the 
report  had  emanated,  although  not  a numerous 
one,  was  important  in  re^rd  to  the  professional 
status  of  those  attending.  It  was  also  stated  that 
a great  number  of  persons  had  derived  benefit 
from  the  operations  of  tlie  Society,  and  that  it 
would  be  a pity  to  dissolve  it  simply  because  cer- 
tain modifications  wove  required  in  w'hat  might  be 
termed  its  internal  machinery. 

The  resolution,  ns  proposed  by  Mr.  Hansard, 
was  ultimately  carried,  nem.  con.;  and,  after  a vote 
of  thanks  to  Mr.  I’Aiison  for  presiding,  the  meeting 
separated. 

Sm,— Whereas  “a  special  general  meeting  of  sub- 
scribers” was  called  by  Mr.  Hesketh,  to  be  held  atNo.  9, 
Conduit-street,  on  the  2:iril  inbt.,  and  at  which  meeting 
only  i-u-  senilcHicn  attended  who  were  unconnected  with 
the  committee,  and,  indeed,  were  not  even  subscribers 
(as  no  aiUiscriptiou  had  been  paid}.  These  genlle- 
mcn  elected  a chairman,  proceeded  to  pass  resolu- 
tions, aud  to  elect  another  secretary,  although  protested 
against  hy  members  of  the  ciimrr.ictee,  who  alone  were 
the  responsible  parties.  It  is  ncce-ssary  to  inform  those 
unacquainted  with  this  unfortunate  business,  that  the 
committee  of  the  Association  are  not  responsible  for  any 
rcsL'lutions  these  six  gentlemen  may  pass,  or  any 
liabilities  they  may  incur,  as  tho^e  members  of  the  coni- 
niittce  wlio  know  how  unhappily  this  Association  has 
worked,  as  well  as  the  real  diiliculties  and  state  of  aflairs, 
only  desire  to  relieve  themselves  from  further  liability  and 
censure  of  bad  faith  with  tiie  public,  to  see  the  accounts 
clearly  made  up,  and  the  existing  debts  paid. 

It  is  much  to  be  deplored  that  a cabal  has  been  got  up 
to  conliuue  ill-judged  trading  proceedings  which  were 
never  contemplated,  when  the  committee  were  induced 
to  assist  Mr.  Hesketh  in  a scheme  which  they  tiiought 
was  for  the  advantaRC  of  the  profession  geiierally,  aud 
without  discredit  to  themselves. 

O.VE  OF  TIIK  CoM-MITTItB  WHO  PaOTESTED 
AGAINST  TIIK  MeKTINO. 


DRINKING  FOUNTAINS:  DESIGNS  AND 
VIEWS. 

In  continuation  of  the  cflLrts  wc  have  uiutle  to 
induce  tlie  evecliou  of  driukiug-fountaius,  efforts 
couuneiiced  before  the  movement  was  so  general 
as  it  is  now,  we  have  engraved  another  set  of 
designs,  some  of  which  have  been  executed,  some 
not.  It  would  be  amusing,  if  it  were  not  dis- 
heartening to  notice  the  decision  with  which  men 
of  position  iguore  altogether  agencies  of  which 
they  happen  to  be  ignorant.  'I'o  take  one  instance 
as  respects  ourselves  and  the  drinking-fountain 
movement.  At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Associa- 
tion ibr  the  Promotion  of  Social  Science,  Lord 
Brougham  said,  speaking  of  the  paper  by  Mr.  C. 
Jlelly,  describing  tbe  fountains  erected  by  bis 
brother,  which  was  read  at  the  Liverpool  meet- 
ing,— ” The  council  allowed  a separate  edition  of 
j the  tract,  with  the  print  of  a fountain  as  a mcdel. 


to  be  published;  aud  it  wa.s  extensively  distri- 
buted during  the  Congress.  The  effect  has  been 
to  spread  the  establishment  of  fountains  over  the 
whole  country,  so  that  there  is  hardly  a great 
town  without  one  or  more.  It  cannot  be  doubted 
that  the  gratuitous  supply  of  good  water,  at  con. 
venient  places,  has  a tendency  to  lessen  intem- 
perance by  diminishing  the  temptation,  and  pre- 
venting the  resort  to  public-houses;  and  it  is 
certain  that  the  henejit  thus  derived  has  hcen 
entirely  oiviny  to  the  services  of  this  Association.’' 

We  have  the  fullest  appreciation  of  what  the 
Association  has  done : it  has  no  warmer  advocate 
than  the  Builder;  but  we  must,  nevertheless, 
claim  for  ourselves  the  credit  of  a considerable 
share  of  the  result  which  Lord  Brougham  asserts 
belongs  entirely  to  the  Association.  However,  let 
that  pass,  as  we  do  with  many  similar  mistakes. 

The  antiquity  of  tlie  provision  of  drinking- 
fountains,  has  been  recently  shown  by  a quotation 
from  Turner’s  “ History  of  the  Anglo-Sa.xons,” 
which  is  worth  repeating.  “ Edwin,”  says  the 
historian,  “had  now  [circa  G2G]  reached  the 
summit  of  human  prosperity.  A considerable  part 
of  Wales  submitted  to  his  power,  and  the  Mena- 
vian  ishinds  [Auglesea  and  Man].  The  internal 
police  which  prevailed  through  his  dominions  was 
so  vi^kut  that  it  became  an  aphorism  to  say,  that 
a woman  with  a new-born  infant  might  walk  from 
sea  to  sea  without  insult.  As  in  those  days  tra- 
velling was  difficult  and  tedious,  and  no  places 
existed  for  the  entertainment  of  guests,  it  was  an 
important  and  kind  convenience  to  his  people 
that  he  caused  stakes  to  be  fixed  in  those  high- 
ways where  he  had  seen  a clear  spring.  Brazen 
dishes  were  chained  to  them,  to  refresh  tbe  weary 
sojourner,  whose  fatigue  Edwin  had  himself  expe- 
rienced. In  anotlicr  reign  these  would  have  been 
placed  only  to  have  been  taken  away;  hut  such 
was  the  dread  of  his  inquiring  justice,  or  such  the 
general  aflectiou  for  his  virtues,  that  no  man 
misused  them.” 

The  two  outside  designs  at  the  top  of  the  right- 
hand  page,  are  by  Mr.  Edward  Appleton,  architect, 
and  are  about  to  be  erected  in  Torquay, — that  on 
the  left  side  (No.  1)  hy  the  Temperance  Society,  at 
the  edge  of  the  path,  in  one  of  the  leading  thorough- 
i'iiros  ; and  the  other,  a wall  fountain,  by  tho  Local 
Board,  at  a cost  of  about  6/.  ouly.  Tho  materials 
u=ied  in  this  are  glazed  Poole  brick,  dressed  lime- 
stone, and  Devonshire  marble  for  the  bowl.  It 
has  a dog-trough.  The  Temperance  Society’s 
fountain  is  to  cost  about  lo/.  The  lower  part  is 
of  Dartmoor  granite,  the  small  shaft  Devonshire 
marble,  and  the  capital  and  upper  bowl  are  of 
Portland  stone. 

The  fountain  in  the  centre  at  the  top  comes  to 
us  from  "One  studying  ai-chitccture  in  Paris” 
“ It  is  designed,”  he  says,  “ after  reading  some  of 
your  remarks  on  the  subject  in  tbe  Builder,  to 
show  what  might  bo  done  in  the  modern  French 
taste,  to  be  executed  in  marble,  stone,  or  cast- 
iron.  Ill  the  latter  case,  fiat  grooved  pilasters 
should  bo  substituted  for  the  round  shafts  indi- 
cated ; the  lion’s  head  and  inscription-plate  should 
lie  bronze  or  brass,  and  the  drinking-cups  of  solid 
galvanized  india-rubber.”  The  engraving  on  the 
kft-liand  side  at  the  bottom  (•!),  shows  the  foun- 
tain which  has  been  put  up  hy  some  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  Kilburn,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
North-Western  railway  bridge  running  obliquely 
to  the  EJgwarc-road.  The  background  and  shell 
are  of  Portland  stone,  with  dolphiu’s  head  iu 
bronze  under  it  forming  jet;  the  busiu  and 
shaft  are  of  veined  marble,  polished;  the  base 
is  of  Gazhy  stone,  having  a large  hollow  mem- 
ber at  the  bottom,  forming  a Jog-trough;  the 
waste  water  running  through  the  basin  and  shaft, 
rises  on  one  side  of  tho  base,  and  Hows  round  to 
the  waste-pipe  on  tho  other.  The  cistern  is 
formed  in  the  parapet-wall  of  the  railway-bridge; 
the  background,  at  top,  beiug  cut  away,  and  fitted 
with  a key-stone  and  rings,  to  give  access  to 
the  cistern.  The  supply  is  thus  kept  cool.  Tlie 
centre  design  at  the  bottom  is  one  that  was  sub- 
mitted by  Mr.  W.  G.  Smith  to  the  Metropolitan 
Drinking-fouutains  Associatiou,  and  proposes  the 
use  of  various  coloured  materials. 

'flic  engraving  at  the  right-hand  corner  is  a 
view  of  the  fountain  recently  put  up  in  Norwich, 
against  the  wall  of  the  old  Guildhall,  iu  the 
Market-place.  Some  particulars  of  this  we  have 
already  given.  Mr.  James  S.  Benest  was  the 
architect.  The  basin  and  tablet  (presented  by- 
Mr.  C.  P.  Melly,  of  Liverpool)  are  of  polislied 
Aberdeen  granite;  the  other  portions  of  AiicasLer 
stone,  a band  of  polished  slate  being  inserted  to 
receive  the  bowls  of  the  drinking-ladles.  The 
overllow  water  runs  into  the  trough  below,  which 
forms  a drinking-place  for  dogs. 

Those  on  the  left-hand  page  are  designs  by- 
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Mr.  Henry  Godwin,  architect,  who  has  striven  to 
throw  a little  more  ornamentation  into  them  than 
is  usually  done,  though  of  an  inexpensive  nature, 
the  carving  being  shown  to  be  bold  and  plain. 

In  one  of  the  designs,  proposed  to  be  of  Bath 
stone,  the  voussoirs  to  the  arches  are  alternately 
of  white  and  red  marble ; the  basin  which  stands 
in  the  arched  recess  is  of  white  marble ; as  also 
are  the  brackets  on  either  side  for  the  cups;  the 
back  of  the  recess  to  be  faced  with  tiles  having  a 
pattern  of  some  water-plant  in  blue  upon  a white 
ground.  Two  recesses  for  dogs  below  are  proposed, 
through  which  the  waste  water  will  pass  into  the 
drain.  Above  is  a panel  for  the  erector’s  name,  or 
an  inscription.  BnUi-ushes  in  metal  are  introduced 
as  a termination  to  the  stonework,  with  an  octagon 
lamp  surmounting  the  whole,  supported  by  the 
same  plant  symbolical  of  fresh  water. 

In  the  other  the  top  ofthe  brackets  for  the  cups 
is  to  be  of  white  marble,  with  the  basin  supported 
by  a Bath  stone  pedestal.  Dog-troughs  below  as 
before  in  the  face  of  the  erection.  A metal  hood 
is  introduced,  supported  by  ornamental  foliated 
metal  brackets,  which  are  continued  up  against 
the  face  of  the  stonework,  tending  to  give  addi- 
tional support  to  the  projecting  hood,  aiid  render- 
ing the  design  more  complete.  The  cups  are  to  be 
suspended  from  the  brackets  by  slight  chains. 
The  whole  is  raised  on  two  steps,  the  arrises  of 
which  are  rounded  off.  The  Bath  stone  would  be 
indurated,  to  resist  the  action  of  the  weather. 
Both  of  these  fountains,  it  will  be  seen,  are  pro- 
posed to  be  mural. 

It  is  necessary  to  mention  that  the  views  are 
not  all  to  the  same  scale. 

Let  us  add  to  this  article  some  notes  of  what 
has  been  done  in  furtherance  of  the  movement 
since  our  last  account. 

London. — A metal  drinking-fountain,  by  the 
Messrs.  Wills,  was,  on  Tuesday,  the  15th,  open.ed 


for  the  use  of  the  public,  in  the  Eegent’s-circus, 
Oxford-street.  It  is  composed  of  bronze  figures, 
emblems  of  springs,  and  of  masks  of  water  deities 
in  panels,  surrounded  with  ornament.  Above  the 
cistern,  from  the  bottom  of  which  the  water  runs, 
a lamp-pillar  springs  up,  at  the  base  of  which  are 
four  sphynxes.  The  whole  is  surmounted  by  a 
lamp,  crowned  with  a phoenix.  It  is  the  gift  of 
Mr.  Samuel  Gurney,  M.P. 

Northampton. — One  of  two  drinking-fountains, 
presented  to  this  town  by  Messrs.  Prisby,  Dyke,  & 
Co.,  has  been  erected  on  the  west  side  of  All  Saints’ 
Church. 

Winchester. — The  fountain  about  to  he  erected 
by  subscription  on  the  northern  side  of  the  rail- 
way station  road,  opposite  the  Eagle  Tavern,  by  , 
Messrs.  M.  Macklin  & White,  for  the  sum  of  4-5^  ' 
says  the  Hampshire  Advertiser,  will  shortly  be  j 
commenced.  The  design  selected  by  the  com- 
mittee was  that  of  Mr.  W.  Coles,  architect.  It  is 
pyramidal  in  shape,  and  the  materials  to  be  used 
are  stone  with  coloured  brick  dressings.  The 
fountain  may  be  said  to  consist  of  three  stories  or 
parts  : the  base  on  the  eastern  side  will  be  formed 
of  a cistern,  intended  for  the  use  of  dogs,  sheep,  &c. : 
above  that  another  stone  reservoir  for  cattle  is  fixed, 
to  receive  the  water  flowing  through  the  mouths  of 
two  lions  on  a shield.  The  apex  of  the  fountain  is 
formed  of  a cornucopia,  supported  between  a group 
of  dolphins,  which  again  rest  upon  a nautilus- 
shell,  into  which  the  jet  of  water  thrown  up 
through  the  cornucopia  will  fall,  and  pass  down 
through  the  lions’  mouths  and  cisterns  to  the 
drain  prepared  for  it.  The  lion-headed  shield,  the 
heraldic  insignia  of  Winchester,  will  he  encircled 
in  a border  of  red  Fareham  bricks,  or  gauged  work, 
and  the  remaining  surface  will  be  filled  with  fine 
bricks  herring-boned.  Tlie  plinth  will  be  of  Pur- 
hcck,  and  the  sides  and  coping  of  Bath,  stone. 
The  west  side  will  have  no  convenience  for  drink- 


ing, but  will  be  perfectly  Hat. A'fountain  has 

just  been  erected  by  the  mayor,  Sir.  W.  Hutchin- 
son, at  the  south-east  corner  of  the  City  West- 
gate.  It  has  a Gothic  canopy,  and  the  usual  con- 
veniences for  drinking  purposes  both  for  men  and 
animals,  and  on  the  face  of  the  upper  basin  the 
following  distich  is  cut  in  the  stone  : — ” 

Drink,  friends,  drink,  and  take  your  fill. 

Do  not  use  my  fountain  ill. 

The  design  is  that  of  Mr.  W.  Coles,  the  City 
Surveyor. 

Bristol. — The  drinking-fountain,  erected  at  the 
expense  of  Mr.  Eobert  Lang,  near  the  Triangle, 
Queen’s-road,  is  now  completed.  The  fountain, 
says  the  Mirror,  stands  on  a raised  platform,  of 
three  steps,  of  blue  Pennant  stone,  and  is  executed 
in  bronzed  metal.  It  is  formed  with  columns  at 
the  angles,  having  a swan  on  the  top  of  each. 
Two  of  the  panels  are  filled  with  emblematical 
figures,  and  the  other  panels  are  formed  with 
brackets,  representing  masks  of  river  godr,  to 
support  the  cups.  The  height  of  the  stand  for 
the  cups,  from  the  top  of  the  steps,  is  about 
4 feet.  Above  this  rises  a canopy,  in  the  form 
of  a vase,  which  contains  the  cistern  for  the 
supply  of  water,  and  from  which  the  water 
descends  through  the  cone  of  a shell,  the  whole 
height  of  the  fountain  being  about  9 feet. 

Birmingham. — The  mayor  has  caused  an  orna- 
mental drinking-fountain  to  be  erected  under  one 
of  the  front  windows  of  the  Temperance  Hall  in 
Temple-street.  The  design  is  a canopied  niche  in 
the  Italian  style.  Mr.  Yeoville  Thomason  was 
the  architect,  and  the  work  has  been  carried  out. 
by  Mr.  J.  Browning.  The  structure  is  of  Darley 
Dale  stone,  fronted  with  pillars  of  Aberdeen 
granite. 

Leith. — A fountain  has  been  erected  under  the 
superintendence  of  Captain  Grant,  at  the  foot  of 
Leith-walk,  on  the  w.^y  from  Leith  to  Edinburgh. 
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RECENT  EXCAVATIONS  AND  DISCOVERIES 
AT  FURNESS  ABBEY. 

For  some  time  past,  but  especially  in  tlie  earlier 
part  of  the  present  year,  workmen  hare  been  en- 
gaged in  trenching  and  exploring  the  ground 
which  formed  the  site  of  what  was  once  the  most 
spacious  and  magnificent,  and  is  still,  perhaps,  the 
most  complete  Cistercian  abbey  in  England.  As 
no  account  of  the  discoveries  has  yet  been  made 
public,  a brief  and  somewhat  general  statement  of 
facts,  with  some  speculations  suggested  by  them, 
is  here  presented  to  the  readers  of  the  Builrfer. 

The  partial  clearing  away  of  the  ruins,  and  the 
excavation  of  the  extensive  foundations,  which 
had  hitherto  been  completely  concealed  and  un- 
known, are  due  to  the  energy  and  judgment  of 
Mr,  Ramsden,  the  general  manager  of  the  Ulver- 
stono  and  Furness  Railway,  which  runs  quite  close 
to  the  abbey.  During  the  last  spring,  however, 
the  alteration  of  a road,  caused  by  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  hotel  which  overlooks  the  abbey 
gi'ounds,  added  to  the  above  discoveries  the  in- 
teresting and  important  one  of  the  entire  and 
original  plan  of  the  abbey  gateway.  This  struc- 
ture, which  was  of  immense  size  and  length  (not 
less  than  85  feet  by  30  feet),  stood  on  the  north 
side  of  the  church  and  the  monastic  buildings. 
The  details,  consisting  of  the  footings  of  several 
buttresses,  the  lower  part  of  the  base  course,  and 
one  or  two  transition  Norman  capitals,  prove  its 
date  to  be  contemporary  with  that  of  the  tran- 
septs of  the  church  (about  1170).  An  outer  arch- 
way, of  considerable  depth  and  span,  of  which,  of 
course,  only  the  foundations  and  plan  of  the  jambs 
now  remaiu,  opened  into  a vaulted  space  of  two 
bays  or  compartments.  Within,  twid  about  one- 
third  of  the  entire  length,  a second  archway 
occurred,  v/hich  was,  doubtless,  closed  by  massive 
doors  j for  on  one  side  is  the  space  for  the  wicket 
or  lesser  door,  the  dll  of  which  is  quite  rounded 
by  the  ingress  and  egress  of  feet  for  live  centuries. 
At  the  extreme  southern  end  was  another  arch- 
way,  apparently  opening  under  a tower  of  great 
strength,  for  the  walls  in  this  part  arc  of  groat 
thickness  and  solidit^’^.  On  the  eastern  side  of 
the  wicket  is  a small  square  recess  in  the 
wall,  which  either  held  the  porter’s  seat,  or 
contained  the  door-bar  when  withdraw:^.  A 
building  of  some  magnitude,  and  rectangular 
plan,  was  continued  westward  from  this  gate- 
honse.  Its  purpose  cannot  certainly  be  ascer- 
tained, for  the  present  hotel  imfortunately 
occupies  this,  one  of  the  most  interesting  portions 
of  the  old  X'uins.  Here  the  excavations  were,  of 
course,  stopped,  tliough  various  intersecting  walls 
were  found  in  the  s^iace  between  the  gate-house 
and  the  small  but  very  beautiful  chapel,  which 
still  remains  tolerably  complete  at  the  extreme 
north  entrance  to  the  rains.  Hitherto  this  chapel 
has  been  called  the  “ Abbot’s  Ciiapel,”  fronr  some 
tradition  that  the  abbot’s  house  was  situated 
hereabouts.  As,  however,  the  oblong  building 
annexed  to  the  gate- house  was  probably  the  guest- 
house, and  as  the  foundations  of  a wall  connecting 
it  with  the  chapel  still  remain,  and  one  entrance 
into  the  chapel  is  in  this  direction,  it  is  more 
likely  that  this  was  in  reality  the  " ostry  chapel,” 
or  chapel  of  the  hostelry.  A well  of  cut  masonry 
was  discovered  uot  far  from  this  place,  and  a wall 
also  of  squared  ashlar,  which  extended  so  deep  as 
to  suggest  that  it  may  have  risen  out  of  a moat, 
supplied  from  the  adjoining  stream,  and  continued 
up  to  the  precipitous  high  ground  beyond  the 
great  gateway.  Witlrin  the  clmroh  itself  a good 
deal  yet  remains  to  be  cleared  away.  The  choir 
extended  some  way  into  the  nave,  and  was  ter- 
minated by  a steme  screen,  the  foundations  of 
which  are  yet  visible.  Even  the  stone  basement 
which  bore  the  wooden  stalls,  and  (singular  to  re- 
late) the  well-worn  stone  steps  leading  up  to 
them  on  both  sides,  are  yet  distinctly  to  be  seen 
under  the  nave  arch.  Of  the  church  itself  only 
the  walls  of  the  transepts  and  the  choir  still  re- 
main with  the  lower  part  (about  60  feet  high)  of 
a very  large  and  noble  perpendicular  tower  at  the 
west  end,  which  was  probably  left  unfinished  at 
the  time  of  the  dissolution.  The  whole  nave  has 
been  demolished,  but  portions  of  the  aisle  walls 
and  the  main  pillars  remaiu.  It  was  on  the  south 
side  of  the  church  that  the  great  mass  of  tlie 
monastic  buildings  extended  themselves.  These 
were  of  vast  size,  and  the  recent  excavations  have 
given  every  hope  that  the  entire  plan  of  a first- 
class  Cistercian  monastery  may  now  be  revealed 
to  us.  It  is,  of  course,  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that 
this  work  will  now  be  prosocirted  with  increased 
energy. 

From  the  south-west  end  of  the  nave,  and  at 
right  angles  with  it,  extended  a long  though  rather 
low  building.  This  room,  or  hall,  was  vaulted  in 


the  lower  story,  as  a row  of  pillars  indicates.  To- 
wards the  south  end  various  intersecting  walls 
complicate  the  plan.  A clear  spring  was  found 
here,  built  in  with  cut  masonry.  Was  this  the 
ancient  dormitory  ? At  least,  the  old  dormitory 
of  the  Benedictine  abbey  of  Peterborough  (if  that 
be  thought  to  furnish  any  analogy)  stood  in  the 
same  position ; and  it  is  rather  difficult  to  assign 
a more  probable  use. 

Parallel  with  this  building,  aud  extending  be- 
yond the  beautiful  chapter-house  at  the  south  end 
of  the  south  transept  (which,  by  the  way,  was  also 
the  position  of  the  chapter-house  at  Peterborough), 
runs  another  long  and  still  more  spacious  build- 
ing, which  is  still  to  some  extent  complete.  This 
has  been  commonly  called  the  refectory ; but  it 
could  not  possibly  have  been  this,  for  its  lower 
story  was  vaulted  from  a central  row  of  pillars, 
while  its  sides  were  lighted  by  windows,  and 
terminated  at  the  south  end  by  archways  opening 
to  the  outer  air.  The  upper  story,  which  commu- 
nicated with  the  south  transept,  had  long 
of  glazed  lancets,  the  place  for  the  wooden  frames 
being  quite  visible  in  some.  In  all  probability 
this  was  the  great  dormitory,  %vhich  had  superseded 
the  older  on  the  western  aide.  The  lower  story 
foi’med  an  ayniulacrum,  or  vaulted  cloister,  such  as 
we  find  still  existing  under  the  dormitory  of 
Fountains  Abbey.  Two  objects  in  this  amhulacrvm 
are  apt  to  escape  a superficial  survey.  One  is  a 
gardrobe,  or  retiriug-place,  only  large  enough  to 
receive  one,  built  over  the  main  drain,  and  once 
inclosed  by  a wooden  door  in  the  interior  western 
wall ; aud  the  other  is  what  seems  to  have  been  a 
fireplace  at  the  southern  end.  Beyond  this  we 
come  to  a very  fine  building  of  the  best  geometric 
period  {circa  1270),  which  is  called  in  the  guide- 
books “The  chapel  of  the  guest-house.”  It  was, 
however,  in  all  probability,  no  chapel  at  all  (since 
there  is  no  entrance  to  it  except  through  the 
refectory),  but  either  an  assembling-  place  for  the 
monks  before  entering  the  groat  refectory,  or  a 
smaller  dining-hall  belonging  to  the  infirmary. 
This  sO'Callctl  chapel  has  an  upper  story,  ascended 
by  a newel  staircase,  though  not  uow  easily 
accessible,  and  is  vaulted  within  in  a very  beautiful 
manner.  It  contains,  however,  no  vestige  ^of  au 
altar  under  the  east  window,  nor  any  piscina, 
though  there  is  a’ kind  of  water-drain  which  more 
nearly  resembles  the  base  of  a lavatory.  Imme- 
diately to  the  north-east  of  this  building,  and 
almost  tonching  it,  stood  the  groat  kitchen,  an 
octagonal  building  (like  that  at  Glastonbury,  but 
much  smaller).  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  en- 
tire site  of  this  is  not  cleared,  the  greater  part 
being  occupied  by  heaps  of  loose  rubbish  over- 
gro^vQ  with  Alropa  Belladonna.  This  kitchen 
was  buttressed  at  its  angles : its  fii-c-place,  and 
even  part  of  its  flooring,  is  visible.  From  the 
kitchen,  access  was  afforded  through  air  arched 
entrance  on  one  side  of  the  supposed  chapel, 
directly  into  the  great  refectory,  which  stretches 
westward,  the  southern  wall  of  it  being  continuous 
with  that  of  the  chapel.  The  whole  arrangements 
very  closely  resemble  those  of  a college  “ buttery.” 
The  refectory  must  have  been  one  of  the  most 
magnificent  rooms  of  its  date  (Early  English)  in 
the  kingdom.  It  was  fully  the  size  of  the  great 
hall  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  or  that  of 
Christ  Church,  Oxford.  The  upper  walls  were 
arcaded,  as  the  small  remaining  fragments  of  it 
show.  The  width  was  about  40  feet,  the  length 
about  140  feet.  The  north-west  angle  of  this 
noble  apartment  has  fortunately  been  laid  open, 
together  with  the  basement  of  the  entire  south 
wall.  Further  excavations  will  probably  reveal 
the  north  wall,  north  entrance,  and  base  of  the 
pulpit.  It  is  strange  that  this  building  should 
hitherto  have  been  called  “the  guest-house.”  Un- 
doubtedly it  was  the  great  refectory,  and  it  has  a 
close  analogy  in  the  hardly  inferior  refectory  still 
remaining  in  the  Cistercian  rains  of  Rievaulx. 
From  the  vestibule  of  the  budding  we  have  con- 
jecturally  called  the  smaller  dining-hall,  an 
inclosed  way,  or  rather  road,  led  in  a polygonal 
deviating  direction  towards  the  east,  where  it 
seems  to  have  crossed  the  brook,  but  is  there 
wholly  lost.  As  this  leads  up  to  a large  archway, 
midway  between  the  kitchen  and  the  refectory, 
and  from  a road  which  in  all  probabdity 
ran  along  the  east  end  of  the  abbey,  it  is 
highly  proliablo  that  this  was  a covered  or 
inclosed  passage  for  the  vehicles  which  bi-ought 
up  the  provisions.  The  present  course  of  the 
stream  has  been  altered  since  the  monastic 
times.  A two-arched  bridge  still  remains,  under 
which  it  formerly  ran  very  close  to  the  east  end  of 
the  church.  Beyond  the  stream,  aud  close  under 
the  cliff  of  new  red  sandstone,  now  tunnelled  for 
the  railway,  lay  a range  of  buddings  of  very  per- 
plexing character.  Some  have  called  them  the 


Infirmary;  and  it  is  hai’d  to  assign  a more  pro- 
bable use,  unless,  perhaps,  some  economic  purpose 
was  its  real  destiny.  Considerable  remains  exist 
here;  and,  whatever  the  building  was,  it  w<-.s  far 
from  unimportant.  It  was  vaulted  within,  from 
a double  row  of  pillars,  and  bad  a wide  hooded 
fireplace,  with  a row  of  windows,  opening  at  the 
back,  quite  close  upon  the  cliff,  and  externally 
some  rather  singular  recesses.  Broken  pieces  of 
a millstone  may  seen  in  the  floor  here ; but  an 
entire  millstone,  much  worn  on  its  grinding  face, 
has  recently  been  dug  up,  we  believe,  in  another 
part.  It  formed  the  lower  stone,  and  is  of  the 
usual  quartzose  millstone  grit,  of  the  average  size 
of  those  still  in  use.  Still  southward  were  other 
buildirigs,  which  baffle  all  conjecture  ; and  more 
than  one  fish-pond  or  vivarium,  which  seem  to 
have  been  lined  with  masonry.  At  the  north-west 
end  of  the  refectory  there  is  a considerable  group 
of  foundations,  which  have  only  lately  been  laid 
open.  A main  drain,  finely  pa^'ed  and  arched  with 
close-jointed  masonry,  proceeds  from  this  point 
through  the  cloaca  in  the  ambulacrum  into  the 
stream  already  mentioned.  The  size,  cleanliness, 
and  gradual  descent  of  this  drain,  with  the  means 
for  flushing  it  from  im  upper  streamlet,  afford  a 
very  interesting  testimony  to  the  care  of  the  monks- 
in  respect  of  sanitary  arrangements.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  the  foundations  last  mentioned 
were  those  of  the  cloaca  maxima,  if  we  may  so 
term  the  principal  retiring-place  of  the  abbey. 
Several  other  drains  arc  said  to  extend  laterally 
with  this,  which  has  been  opened  in  two  or  three 
points  of  its  course,  and  is  reallj’  an  admirable 
piece  of  masonry.  There  is  a large  drain  under 
the  kitchen  and  lavatory,  and  another  under  the 
church. 

If  this  abbey  bad  any  enclosed  cloister  at  all, 
it  must  be  looked  for  on  the  south  side  of  the 
nave;  hut  no  vestiges  of  across  (or  end)  wall  have 
yet  been  found.  Nevertheless,  there  are  clear 
marks  of  a timber  roof  or  penthouse  having 
extended  for  some  way  along  the  transcptal  wall 
as  far  as  the  doorway  opening  into  the  south  nave 
aisle.  Of  the  church  itself,  its  chapels,  altars,  and 
other  interesting  appurtenances,  we  have  not  now 
space  to  speak.  Suffice  it  to  say  that,  as  docu- 
ments show  that  this  abbey  was  founded  in  the 
reign  of  King  Stephen,  whereas  no  part  of  the 
present  church  can  safely  be  placed  eai'lier  than 
about  1170,  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  present 
choir,  which  is  of  Perpendicular  date,  superseded; 
an  older  one  of  pure  Norman  work.  For  we  know 
that  the  choir  was  commonly  the  first  part  of  a 
monastic  church  which  was  commenced  on  the 
settlement  of  monks  in  a locality  made  over  to 
them  by  a deed  of  gift.  F.  A.  P. 


PROPOSED  INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION, 
The  council  of  the  Society  of  Arts  announced 
through  their  chairman.  Sir  Thomas  Phillips,  on 
the  16tb,  that  they  propose  to  organize  an  inter- 
national exhibition  for  the  year  1802.  Speaking 
of  the  causes  which  led  them  to  abandon  their 
previous  determination  to  hold  the  Exhibition  in 
1861,  the  chairman  said  in  his  address  : — 

That  decision  was  arrived  at  by  the  Council 
with  much  regret.  Au  E.xhibition  which  should 
present  an  adequate  picture  of  the  progress  and 
triumph  of  arts  and  mdustrj',  when  employed  in 
extending  the  blessings  of  peace,  and  promoting 
the  progress  of  civilization,  might  prove  of  special 
utility  at  a season  of  strife  and  %varfare ; and,  even 
if  war  were  again  to  interrupt  the  peaceful  in- 
tercourse of  Continental  states,  it  is  obviously 
within  the  power  of  the  United  Kingdom,  in- 
cluding the  colonies  and  dependencies  of  the  em- 
pire, to  produce  au  Exhibition  deserving  of 
national  patronage.  The  progress  of  art  and  in- 
dustry is  not  suspended,  however  much  it  may 
be  interruptotl,  by  actual  warfare ; and  the  loom 
and  the  forge  may  pursue  their  wonted  .activity 
even  amidst  the  iHn  of  arms.  The  past  history 
and  present  poeition  of  onr  country  alike  impose 
on  Englishmen  duties  which  cannot  be  evaded 
with  dignity;  aud  they  surely  m.iy  decide  them- 
selves whether  and  when  they  will  hold  exhibi- 
tions of  art  and  industry,  although  waidike  pre- 
parations may  seem  to  occupy  neighbonring 
nations.  The  war  in  Italy  having  terminated,  the 
Council  h.as  anxiously  resumed  the  consideratioa 
of  this  iinportant.8nhjectj  and,  notwithstanding  the 
present  aspect  of  Continental  afi’airs,  which  we  do 
not  regard  as  the  most  favourable  to  arts,  manu- 
factures, or  commerce,  it  is  nevertheless  the 
intention  of  the  Conncil,  interpreting  ai-ight,  as 
they  believe,  the  feelings  of  their  countrymen,  to 
origiiiate  me.asnres  for  carrying  into  eflect  an 
International  Exhibition  of  Works  of  Art  and 
Industiy,  to  be  holden  in  1862;  and  they  pro- 
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pose  to  invite  the  manufacturers,  merchants, 
public  companies,  and  other  capitalists  willing  to 
promote  such  an  exhibition,  to  unite  in  raising 
a gn  rantce  fund  (not  less  in  amount  than 
250,000?.),  to  be  vested  in  trustees  whose  posi- 
tion, character,  and  qualifications  will  secure  the 
confidence  of  those  capitalists  who  are  prepared 
to  share  the  respon-sibility  of  the  undertaking. 
It  is  the  intention  of  the  council  that  full  and 
absolute  power  to  originate  and  conduct  the  Exhi- 
bition shall  be  vested  in  such  trustees,  and  that 
the  permanent  buildings  which  may  be  found 
necessary  shall  vest  in  the  Society  of  Arts,  in 
order  that  such  buildings  may  be  devoted  to 
future  Exhibitions,  and  when  not  so  occupied  may 
be  employed  for  purposes  tending  to  the  pro- 
motion of  arts,  manufactures,  and  commerce.  The 
trustees  will  doubtless  seek  the  assistance  of  her 
Majesty’s  Government,  in  order  the  better  to 
obtain  the  friendly  assistance  of  foreign  Govern- 
ments, and  secure  the  co-operation  of  foreign 
exhibitors,  and  otherwise  promote  the  success  of 
the  Exhibition  of  1862 ; and  will  also  apply  to 
the  Royal  Commissioners  for  the  Exhibition  of 
1851  to  grant  a convenient  portion  of  the  ground, 
purchased  at  Kensington  out  of  the  surplus  funds 
of  the  Exhibition  of  1851,  for  the  next  and  future 
international  exhibitions. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  corner-stone  of  the  under- 
taking is  a guarantee  fund  of  adequate  amount 
which  shall  afford  ample  protection  to  the  trustees, 
as  well  as  indicate  the  favourable  opinion  with 
which  the  undertaking  is  regarded  by  those  emi- 
nent men,  in  the  various  walks  of  active  life,  who, 
best  appreciating  the  arts  and  industry,  arc  ever 
the  most  ready  to  promote  the  manufactures  and 
commerce  of  this  great  country.  The  subscription 
to  the  guarantee  fund  will  be  shortly  re-opened. 


THE  GOVERNMENT  WATERWORKS, 
TRAFALGAR  SQUARE. 

lUSTITTTTlON’  OF  CIVIL  EXGINEEHS. 

At  the  meeting  held  November  15,  Mr.  G.  P. 
Bidder,  Y.P.,  in  the  chair,  the  paper  read  was 
" On  the  Origin,  Progress,  and  Present  State  of 
the  Government  Waterworks,  Trafalgar-squarej 
with  a few  Facts  relating  to  other  Wells,  which 
have  been  sunk,  or  bored,  into  the  Chalk  Forma- ; 
tion  j ” by  Mr.  C.  E.  Amos. 

The  author  commenced  by  stating  that,  a good 
supply  of  water  having  been  required  for  the 
fountains  in  Trafalgar-squarc,  it  was  determined, 
in  the  year  1843,  to  carry  out  a plan  which  had 
been  suggested  by  Mr.  .Tames  Easton.  This  was 
eo  framed  as  to  include  the  water-supply  for  the 
Public  Offices.  The  water  was  to  he  obtained  and 
raised  by  engine-power,  from  the  springs  beneath 
the  London  clay.  The  quantity  of  water  required 
for  condensing  the  steam  of  the  engine  being  too 
great  to  be  taken  from  the  main  spring,  in  full 
quantity,  it  was  considered  expedient  to  use  cool- 
ing ponds;  and  it  was  thought  that  a sm.all  quan- 
tity of  water  in  excess  of  that  required  for  the 
Public  Offices,  running  continually  into  the  cooling 
ponds,  would  keep  the  water  clean,  and  in  a state 
fit  for  the  purpose  of  condensation.  The  basins  of 
the  fountains  were  intended  to  form  the  cooling 
ponds.  The  water  from  them  was  to  he  taken 
for  the  use  of  the  condenser,  afterwards  to  he 
raised  into  a cistern,  from  whence  it  was  to  he 
conveyed  to,  and  he  passed  through,  the  jets  of 
the  fountains,  where,  meeting  with  the  resistance 
of  the  air,  it  would  be  partially  cooled  and  re- 
turned to  the  basin,  for  further  circulation. 

Estimates  having  been  made,  it  was  found  that 
the  yearly  interest  on  the  cost  of  erection,  added 
to  the  cost  of  working,  would  he  less  than  the 
sums  hitherto  paid  annually  for  the  water  supply 
to  the  Public  Offices,  and  that,  consequent!}-,  the 
playing  of  the  fountains  could  be  effected  without 
cost  to  the  Government.  A contract  was  then 
made  with  Messrs.  Easton  & Amos  for  the  execu- 
tion of  the  works;  and  a piece  of  ground  having 
been  selected  in  Orange-street,  the  works  w-ere 
commenced  in  January,  1844,  by  sinking  the  first 
well  to  the  depth  of  174  feet.  A cast-iron  pipe, 
15  inches  diameter,  was  then  driven  through  30 
feet  of  plastic  clay  and  10  feet  into  a stratum  of 
gravel,  sand,  and  stones,  being  left  standing  several 
feet  up  in  the  well.  Within  this  another  pipe  of 
7 inches  diameter  was  driven  through  35  feet  of 
^•een-coloured  sand,  and  3 feet  into  the  chalk 
formation,  and  the  boring  was  then  continued  to 
the  total  depth  of  300  feet  from  the  surface.  A 
considerable  quantity  of  water  came  from  the 
sand,  but  a much  larger  supply  was  obtained 
from  the  chalk.  A second  well  was  sunk  in  the 
enclosure  immediately  in  front  of  the  National 
Gallery,  to  a depth  of  168  feet  fn.m  the  surface. 
A pipe,  14  inches  diameter,  was  then  driven 
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through  the  plastic  clay,  and  into  the  gravel, 
sand,  and  stones  beneatii  it.  Within  this  a pipe, 
7 inches  diameter,  was  driven  through  42  feet  of 
green-coloured  sand,  and  3 feet  into  the  chalk, 
the  boring  being  continued  to  the  total  depth  of 
383  feet.  The  springs  were  found  to  be  stronger 
than  those  in  the  well  in  Orange-street.  A 
tunnel,  6 feet  diameter,  and  about  400  feet  long, 
was  driven  to  connect  the  two  wells ; the  bottom 
of  it  being  about  123  feet  below  T.  H.  W.  M.  A 
catcb-well,  5 feet  6 inches  diameter  and  32  feet 
deep,  was  sunk  just  outside  the  engine-house.  A 
tunnel  was  driven  from  it,  passing  beneath  Castle- 
street  and  the  National  Gallery,  to  contain  the 
pipes  for  bringing  the  water  back  from  the  basins 
of  the  fountains  to  the  catch-well. 

The  works  were  finished  in  December,  1844. 
Their  total  cost,  as  completed,  amounted  to  nearly 
8,400?.  The  water  rose  to  within  90  feet  of  the 
surface  (about  48  feet  below  T.  H.  W.  M.),  and 
was  found  to  be  of  good  quality.  When  the  en- 
gine was  pumping  110  gallons  of  water  per 
minute,  it  could  only  lower  the  water  4 feet  in 
the  well. 

In  1816,  a further  demand  for  water  having 
been  made,  a larger  pump  was  substituted,  which 
was  capable  of  raising  350  gallons  of  water  per 
minute  from  the  springs. 

In  1849,  a second  well  was  sunk  in  Orange- 
street,  and  an  engine  of  60  horse-power,  on 
Woolf’s  principle,  was  erected.  The  well  was  car- 
ried to  a depth  of  176  feet,  and  a tunnel  was 
driven  to  connect  it  with  the  other  wells.  A bore 
pipe  was  driven  through  the  plastic  clay,  within 
which  it  was  intended  to  drive  a smaller  pipe 
through  the  sand  into  the  chalk,  and  then  to  con- 
tinue the  boring  as  in  the  other  wells.  But  an 
accident  having  occurred  in  driving  the  large 
pipe,  which  allowed  sand  to  come  up  the  bore- 
hole, and  made  the  water  foul,  the  hole  was 
stopped  with  bags  of  clay,  and  no  further  use  had 
been  made  of  it,  than  as  a sump  well  to  contain 
the  pumps.  The  accident  was  accounted  for  in 
this  way  : — In  driving  the  pipe  great  resistance 
was  oftered  by  the  "hugging  ” of  the  plastic  clay, 
and  considerable  percussive  force  had  to  be  used. 
In  consequence,  several  of  the  screws  which  held 
the  joints  were  shaken  out,  and  the  pipe  having 
been  improperly  driven  through  the  layer  of 
gravel,  sand,  and  stones,  into  the  sand  beneath, 
there  was  an  escape  of  water  through  the  screw- 
holes,  and  sand  followed  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
cause  inconvenience. 

The  steam-engine  worked  one  double-acting 
pump  for  supplying  the  fountains,  and  two  other 
pumps  for  raising  water  from  the  springs  into  the 
tanks  above  the  building.  At  an  average  speed 
of  sixteen  strokes  per  minute,  the  first  could  throw 
660  gallons,  and  the  other  two  together  600 
gallons  per  minute.  This  engine  is  the  one  now 
mainly  used.  The  supply  of  water  from  the 
springs  was  still  found  to  be  abundant.  The 
pumjnng  of  600  gallons  per  minute  lowered  the 
water  from  20  feet  to  21  feet,  when  it  remained 
stationary  as  long  as  the  engine  was  kept  work- 
ing. The  level  of  the  water  did  not  appear  to  be 
gradually  lowering,  and  it  was  stated  that  on  the 
ist  of  December,  1858,  it  rose  to  within  66  feet 
of  T.  H.  W.  M.,  being  about  the  same  level  as  it 
stood  in  December,  1847.  The  author  thought 
there  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  greater  portion 
of  the  water  was  obtained  from  the  chalk. 

He  then  referred  to  the  fact  of  the  towns  of 
Brighton,  Croydon,  Deal,  Epsom,  Ramsgate,  and 
Woolwich,  being  all  supplied  with  water  from  the 
chalk  formation.  There  was  an  uncertainty,  how- 
ever, of  obtaining  a good  supply  from  the  chalk, 
as  was  illustrated  in  the  case  of  the  well  sunk  at 
Messrs.  Truman’s  brewery. 


ENCOURAGEMENT  OF  FLORICULTUBE 
AMONG  THE  OPERATIVE  CLASSES. 

In  these  troublous  times  when  strikes  and 
lock-outs  jar  upon  the  ear,  and  are  causing  want 
and  misery  to  thousands  whose  only  error  has 
been  that  they  have  trusted  their  enemies, — in 
these  times,  I say,  it  is  pleasing  to  turn  aside  our 
regards,  and  view  the  working-classes  under  a 
difterent  aspect.  There  is  a movement  commenc- 
ing among  those  classes  which  does  them  the 
highest  honour,  and  which  is,  I think,  calculated 
to  become  an  inestimable  benefit  to  them.  I 
allude  to  the  growing  taste  iov  fioricidture,  which 
I have  reason  to  believe  is  gradually,  yet  exten- 
sively, developing  itself  , among  the  operatives, 
not  only  of  London,  but  also  of  other  large  pro- 
vincial populations. 

It  is  most  gratifying  to  find  how  many  families 
are  rendering  their  humble  homes  happy  and 
comfortable  by  this  new  and  permanent  source  of 


pleasure,  which  can  be  indulged  in  with  perfect 
innocence,  at  very  trifling  cost,  and  with  the 
utmost  social  benefit. 

I could  say  sometbiug  on  this  subject  of  what 
has  come  under  my  own  observation,  but  I prefer 
transcribing  the  words  of  one  far  better  informed. 
Samuel  Broome,  the  well-known  gardener  in  the 
Temple,  who  appears  to  be  the  main-spring  of  this 
happy  movement,  writes  to  me  as  follows: — 

" Having  some  years’  practical  experience  of  the 
increasing  love  of  floriculture  among  the  indus- 
trious working  men  in  this  great  metropolis,  I 
visit  hundreds  in  the  course  of  the  year,  sometimes 
at  public  meetings  called  for  the  purpose  of  hear- 
ing conversation  as  to  the  best  mode  of  cultivating 
their  show-flowers;  at  other  times  at  their  pri- 
vate home.s  to  inspect  their  gardens ; and  to  me 
they  are  the  happiest  hours  I enjoy,  as  they  are 
so  united  and  good  tempered  one  towards  the 
other  when  conversation  is  introduced  about 
flowers;  but  if  any  other  subject  is  brought  xmder 
notice,  such  as  politics,  strikes  against  employers, 
Ac.,  then  I find  a different  spirit  exist  directly,  as 
there  are  not  two  of  the  same  opinion:  but  quite 
the  reverse  on  floriculture,  for  they  all  feel  like 
brothers,  and  their  innocent  rivalry  never  engen- 
ders had  feeling  : the  one  that  gets  the  third  prize 
is  as  pleased  as  his  neighbour  who  obtains  the 
first. 

Allow  me  to  give  a few  instances  of  what  has 
come  under  my  notice  with  respect  to  some  of 
their  gardens.  For  some  years  past  Mr.  Dale 
and  myself  have  cultivated  chrysanthemums  in 
the  two  Temple-gardens,  very  extensively,  and 
generally  have  been  successful  in  having  a good 
blaze  of  bloom  in  November,  when  our  gentle- 
men very  liberally  throw  open  the  gardens  to 
the  public  to  inspect  them : most  seasons  they 
are  visited  by  hundreds  of  thousands,  the  majo- 
rity being  the  operative  class,  composed  of  all 
trades,  and  I must  confess  I rarely  have  a flower 
touched  by  any.  They  inspect  the  collection  with 
great  interest,  and  ask  all  sorts  of  questions  as 
to  the  best  mode  of  cultivating  them.  They  say, 

‘ Gardener,  give  me  a slip  for  a pot  to  grow  in  the 
window.’ — ‘ Have  you  any  garden  ?’  I ask. — ‘ No,’ 
they  say ; ‘my  back-yard  will  not  grovv  anything, 
it  only  does  for  the  dust-hole.’ — ‘ I will  give  you 
some  plants/  1 reply,  ‘if  you  will  try  and  grow 
them  in  it.  Tell  me  where  you  live ; I will  come 
and  look  at  it.’  I get  the  address,  and  sure  enough 
when  I go,  it  is  like  a dust-hole,  full  of  ashes,  old 
rags,  and  rubbish.  I say  to  them,  ‘Chrysanthe- 
mums will  grow  here,’ friend,  if  you  form  it  into  a 
garden.  Trench  it  up  well,  put  in  some  manure, 
and  make  some  walks  with  some  dry  ashes,  and 
your  yard  is  converted  from  a rubbish  place  into 
a garden  at  once.’  He  has  confidence  in  what  I 
tell  him,  and  goes  to  work.  I then  give  him 
plants  and  directions,  and  in  a few  months  he 
comes  round  and  says,  ‘Gardener,  I think  I beat 
you;  my  plants  are  better  than  yours;  come 
and  see  them.’  I go  and  find  it  tlie  case.  The 
next  neighbour  follows  his  example;  and  so  it 
passes  from  one  to  the  other,  till  at  last  they  find 
they  are  numerous  enough  to  form  a society  to 
show  their  productions  to  the  public.  The  wives 
begin  to  find  their  husbands,  instead  of  going 
to  a public-house  after  taking  their  tea,  are 
employed  at  home  among  the  flowers : she  also 
keeps  her  house  cleaned,  for  visitors  calling  to 
inspect  them:  the  children  are  clean,  and  are 
delighted  to  see  the  visitors  come  to  see  their 
father’s  garden;  and  this  teaches  them  not  to 
touch  the  flowers  at  home,  and  a growing  dis- 
position not  to  do  it  when  out  in  other  places.  I 
have  been  hailed  in  a spirit  of  joy  by  scores  of  the 
wives  for  persuading  their  husbands  to  grow 
flowers,  it  being  the  means  of  keeping  them  at 
home.  As  they  say,  it  takes  up  all  their  time  to 
look  after  them,  and  prevents  them  from  spending 
many  a hard-earned  shilling  in  a beer -bouse.  But 
I must  here  state  that  most  of  them  are  hard- 
working men.  I rarely  come  in  company  with  a 
lazy  man  that  will  grow  flowers : the  more  in- 
dustrious the  man,  tlie  better  he  cultivates  bis 
flowers:  he  being  of  an  active  mind,  must  have 
something  to  employ  it  at  all  times  after  leaving 
work : and  what  is  more  innocent  than  flowers  ? 
To  see  the  fine  productions  they  show  at  their 
exhibitions,  worild  surprise  many  good  cultivators. 

I often  feel  ashamed  of  mine,  after  seeing  what 
they  have  produced  in  some  of  the  most  confined 
spots. 

1 must  apologise  for  going  so  much  into  detail 
that  I fear  I may  tire  your  patience  in  reading; 
but  every*  word  I state  is  correct.  There  have 
been  within  these  last  three  years  no  less  than 
ten  of  these  societies  started,  consisting  of  from 
100  to  200  members,  composed  principally  of 
mechanics  belonging  to  different  trades,  and  esta- 
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hblLshed  in  all  parts  of  London,  east,  west,  north, 
iiand  south.  But,  as  the  old  saying  is,  there  is' 
i never  a good  without  an  evilj  and  the  evil  is 
.1  this. 

They  have  no  place  to  hold  their  meetings  and 
i annual  shows  in,  except  at  public-houses,  and  this 
) often  beeps  them  to  a late  Iiour  from  homej 
? whereas,  if  held  at  some  institution,  the  business 
s would  be  done  in  half  the  time,  and  save  them 
i many  a shilling  j as,  when  they  meet  at  public- 
1 bouses,  they  are  apt  to  spend  more  than  does  them 
r good,  and  they  get  excited.  The  only  remedy  to 
; obviate  this  would  be  to  get  every  parish  round 
the  suburbs  to  build  good-sized  rooms  in  a central 
' part,  where  they  could  meet  and  talk  about  the 
; flowers,  and  have  a room  large  enough  to  exhibit 
them  in  afterwards,  free  of  expense,  except  the 
: gas  and  tiring,  and  an  attendant  to  keep  it  clean. 
I think  large  rooms  might  be  built  very  reason- 
L ably,  with  sliding  partitions  in  them  for  the  meet- 
I ings,  and  then  the  whole  space  thrown  open  when 
the  exhibition  takes  place,  so  that  there  is  plenty 
I of  room  to  see  them  to  advantage : the  plainer  it 
. is  built  the  better,  and  it  might  he  used  for  any 
' other  parish  meeting.  I am  sure  the  parish  would 
' lose  nothing  in  the  end,  for  it  w’ould  not  be  so 
burdened  with  winter  rates;  and  we  should  have 
hundreds  more  members  to  join  them,  as  at  pre- 
sent many  dislike  belonging  to  our  horticultural 
societies  because  they  are  held  at  public-houses. 

Should  you  be  enabled  to  promote  this  object 
, among  the  thousands  of  mechanics  in  this  large 
metropolis,  you  will,  I am  satisfied,  be  efiecting  a 
! great  jniblic  benefit.” 

I might  weaken  rather  than  strengthen  the 
■ case  were  I to  add  anything  to  these  simple  and 
honest  words  of  Samuel  Broome ; but  I would 
remark  that,  although  my  friend’s  zeal  may  be 
carrying  him  too  far  when  he  permits  himself  to 
expect  large  permanent  buildings  to  be  erected  in 
various  parts  of  London  for  these  unpretending 
flower  shows,  yet  I cannot  doubt  that  there  are 
many  gentlemen  holding  large  business  premises 
in  and  about  Loudon  who  would  not  be  unwilling 
to  allow  a portion  of  those  premises  to  be  occa- 
sionally applied  to  so  truly  useful  a purpose.  To 
the  leading  builders,  for  example,  I would  beg  to 
suggest  that  it  might  contribute  mircli  to  restore 
peace  with  their  men  were  they  to  afibrd  this 
evidence  of  their  sympathy  and  good-will. 

SrDNEr  Sjxiuke. 


ABCHITECTURE  AND  GEOLOGY. 

OXFORD  ARCniTECxrEAL  SOCIETT. 

At  a meeting  held  on  Wednesday,  the  IGth  inst., 
Mr.  James  Parker  read  a paper  on  the  connection 
between  the  study  of  architecture  and  geology. 
He  began  by  referring  to  the  sad  state  of  the 
buildings  in  the  various  parts  of  the  country,  and 
especially  in  Oxford,  arising  from  error  in  the 
choice  of  stones,  and  showed  that  from  early  times 
it  was  part  of  the  duty  of  the  master  of  the  works 
not  only  to  decide  upon  the  stone  that  was  to  be 
used,  but  even  to  arrange  for  its  conveyance  to 
the  spot  where  it  was  wanted.  He  instanced 
Canterbury  Cathedral  as  an  example  in  the  twelfth 
oentury,  where  stone  was  sent  from  Normandy, 
the  district  only  yielding  chalk  and  flint;  but  he 
also  noticed  the  numerous  churches  built  of  these 
materials  in  the  neighbourhood.  In  the  fen  dis- 
tricts he  considered  that  the  fine  churches  were 
owing  to  the  facility  with  which  stone  was  brought 
down  the  rivers  from  the  west.  He  said  we  were 
perhaps  apt  to  look  too  much  upon  the  choice  of 
stone  by  the  Medimval  architects  as  a matter  of 
chance;  but  he  thought  that  it  might  be  shown 
that  far  more  study  was  given  to  the  nature  of  the 
stone  they  used  than  we  generally  suppose;  and 
that  though,  as  a general  rule,  the  material  nearest 
the  spot,  or  most  easily  accessible,  was  used,  it  was 
not  always  so;  and  that  they  had  rules  known  to 
the  craft  by  which  they  could  judge  of  the  value 
of  the  stones  they  found.  He  then  pointed  out 
how,  in  the  true  spirit  of  the  Gothic  style,  the 
plan  and  design  of  the  building  were  adapted  to 
the  materials  of  which  it  was  constructed;  and  he 
thought  that  the  marked  difference  between  the 
buildings  before  the  Conquest  and  those  of  subse- 
quent date  was  not  so  well  described  as  that  be- 
tween the  work  of  the  carpenter  and  the  work  of 
masons.  It  would  be  more  to  the  purpose  to  say 
that  the  latter  work  was  that  of  men  who  knew 
how  to  qxiarry,  and  the  early  work  that  of  men 
dei^endent  upon  the  chance  surface  stones;  and  in 
this  way  he  pointed  out  how  many  of  the  features 
of  a Saxon  design  seemed  to  be  tlie  result  of  the 
use  of  these  small  slabs  of  stone.  He  referred  but 
slightly  to  the  influence  which  the  stone  of  Ireland 
had  on  the  buildings  there,  as  this  had  been  re- 
cently treated  of  in  the  Ge7}i'leman’s  Magazine 


and  Archaologia.  He  then  read  numerotis  ex- 
tracts from  rolls  of  expenses  of  quarries  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  especially  those  of  York  Minster, 
which  were  very  perfect.  He  explained  several  of 
the  entries  which  tlirew  light  upon  the  manner  of 
working  quarries  in  those  times.  He  also  quoted 
extensively  from  the  accounts  of  Merton  and  Mag- 
dalen Colleges,  showing  whence  the  stone  was 
derived  fortlie  several  parts  of  the  building.^,  and 
thought  that  an  exact  investigation  of  the  various 
kinds  of  stones  used,  and  the  way  in  which  they  have 
severally  withstood  the  effects  of  time,  would  not 
only  be  very  interesting,  but  also  profitable.  He 
then  went  on  to  show  some  points  of  coincidence 
simply  in  the  study  of  these  two  sciences.  He 
laid  great  stress  upon  the  principles  of  construc- 
tion which  Dr.  Buckland  pointed  out  in  the  am- 
monite as  being  identical  with  those  adopted 
in  Gothic  architecture,  and  explained  by  several 
specimens  the  argument  made  use  of  in  the 
Bridgewater  Treatise,  in  which  the  Gothic  style  is 
more  than  once  referred  to,  as  affording  illustra- 
tions of  the  mechanism  of  some  of  the  extinct 
species  of  animals.  He  said  that,  as  in  the  geolo- 
gical specimens,  it  had  been  shown  that  the 
features  which  might  at  first  sight  he  regarded 
simply  as  oniainental,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
beauty,  did  in  reality  contain  deep  and  true  prin- 
ciples, which  rendered  them  most  applicable  to 
the  purpose  for  which  they  were  intended.  So  in 
Gothic  architecture  many  of  the  features  which 
we  are  apt  to  regard  only  from  an  architectural 
point  of  view,  such  as  the  arch  and  vault,  were  in 
reality  the  natural  results  of  the  true  application 
of  nature’s  first  principles  to  obtain  a certain 
given  result.  And  it  is  from  Gothic  architecture 
in  these  her  principles,  and  not  only  in  her  forms, 
approaching  so  much  more  nearly  to  nature  than 
other  styles,  that  he  believed  arose  the  charm 
which,  to  the  eyes  of  so  many,  hangs  round  a true 
Gothic  edifice.  Eefoi’C  concluding,  he  showed  the 
connection  in  the  very  grammars  of  the  two 
sciences,  comparing  the  primary,  secondary,  and 
tertiary,  preceded  by  the,  igneous  to  the  first, 
second,  and  third  Pointed,  preceded  by  the  Nor- 
man, on  which  the  others  rested,  if  indeed  it 
could  not  be  said  from  which  they  were  developed. 
He  concluded  by  saying,  “In  the  stone  of  the 
quarry,  marked  by  the  iuiprcssions  of  living  things, 
if  we  will  read  faithfully  and  carefully,  we  can 
trace  the  history  of  the  earth ; so  in  the  stone  of 
the  building,  marked  by  the  chisel,  if  we  will  but 
care  to  open  the  book  rightly,  we  can  read  the 
history  of  o\ir  country.  English  architecture 
does  not  present  a series  of  men’s  fancies,  any 
more  than  the  strata  of  the  earth  presents,  as  was 
thought  some  years  back,  a series  of  ‘ Lusus 
naturm.’  And  so  we  should  study  architecture  as 
an  historical  truth,  not  as  a mere  matter  of  art. 
\Ve  should  bring  to  bear  upon  it  the  same  research 
and  the  same  labour  as  is  bestowed  on  geology, 
and  adopt  the  same  care  in  arriving  at  conclusions. 
Nor  do  I think  we  should  despise  the  former, 
simply  because  its  pages  but  lay  before  us  the 
history  of  scarcely  a thousand  years,  while  the 
latter  science  opens  to  our  view  millions.  Both 
histories  deserve  study,  and  both,  I think,  may 
advantageously  be  studied  together.” 


■ OUR  snows. 

In  these  struggling  and  pushing  times  wc  have 
lost  sight  of  many  old  observances  which  were 
kindly  and  cheerful  in  their  nature,  and  were  the 
means  of  bringing  persons  more  closely  into  friendly 
contact.  We  have  too  few  holidays — too  few  rests 
from  labour,  which  ‘can  be  looked  forward  to  with 
hopeful  pleasure,  and,  iu  consequence,  sweeten 
labour. 

Ancient  ceremonials  which  have  continued  in 
use  for  many  generations  are  unfashionable  and 
laughed  at  to  a greater  extent,  in  most  instances, 
than  is  wise.  The  old  picturesque  official  costumes 
of  officers  of  justice  and  corporate  authorities 
are  falling  into  disuse,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
those  peculiar  robes  which  are  a means  of  distinc- 
tion, and  have  an  impressive  effect  upon  a large 
and  even  intelligent  part  of  the  community,  will, 
ere  long,  become  amongst  the  matters  of  the  past. 
It  is  said  that  these  robes  and  decorations  are  not 
in  the  spirit  of  the  age  j that  people  are  careless 
of  such  matters.  It  is,  however,  a fact  that,  when 
the  Queen  goes  in  state  to  Parliament,  immense 
multitudes  assemble,  who  evidently  enjoy  the  show. 
On  the  last  Lord  Mayor’s  Day,  although  the  proces- 
sion could  neither  be  said  to  present  much  of  the 
quaint  aspect  of  the  past,  nor  to  be  such  a spec- 
tacle as  might  be  presented  in  these  times,  count- 
less thousands  thronged  the  long  line  of  that  pro- 
cession which,  for  centuries,  has  in  various  forms 
been  one  of  the  means  of  stimulating  many  to 


those  exertions  which  have  ensured  success  in  busi- 
ness. The  last  procession  afforded  some  curious 
instances  of  the  changes  of  the  times.  The  dingy 
scarlet  coats  of  the  watermen  showed  signs  of 
decadence,  and  ordinary  chimney-pot  hats  were 
substituted  for  the  picturesque  velvet  caps:  even 
the  beadles  had  assumed  this  head  covering,  which 
did  not  at  all  correspond  with  the  other  antique 
part  of  their  costume. 

The  Lord  Mayor’s  carriage,  rocking  and  lumber- 
ing along,  its  paint  and  gilding  tarnished  and 
faded,  contrasted  strangely  with  elegant  modern 
equipages.  The  heraldic  figures  on  the  banners  had 
lost  the  antique  cut,  and,  although  rudely  done, 
were  evidently  painted  from  the  knowledge  gained 
at  the  Zoological  Gardens  rather  than  from  the 
heraldic  conventionalism  of  other  days.  Therewere 
other  things  of  singular  note,  which  e.xcited  some 
laughter,  and  made  many  say  that  it  is  time  the 
Lord  Mayor’s  Show  was  ended.  We  difler  fi'om 
that  opinion.  Like  the  triumphal  processions  of 
the  Romans  and  Athenians,  this  civic  triumph 
would  have  its  use,  provided  it  was  managed  in  a 
proper  manner.  We  want  holidays.  We  want 
shows. 


WATER  FOR  LONDON. 

If,  as  w’e  believe  is  the  case,  fifty  million 
gallons  of  water  per  day  are  taken  from  above 
Teddington-lock  for  the  supply  of  certain  districts 
of  the  metropolis,  it  is  certain  that  this  must 
materially  afteot  the  force  of  the  river.  Large  as 
this  body  of  water  is,  it  is  trifling  compared  with 
the  amount  of  the  surface  and  other  drainage 
which  is  passed  daily  into  the  Thames. 

It  is  stated  on  good  authority  that  the  water 
supplied  for  the  use  of  more  than  two  millions 
and  a half  of  people,  horses,  cows,  street  watering, 
&c.  &c.,  is  about  one  hundred  million  gallons  daily. 
This  large  8ui)ply  will,  if  the  main  drainage  be 
efficiently  carried  out,  be  taken  from  the  land  or 
“back”  water  of  the  river. 

Captain  Claxton,  R.N.  estimating  the  quantity 
of  water  in  the  Thames,  from  above  Putney  down 
to  Shadwell  or  thereabouts,  calls  the  length  1-1 
or  15  miles,  and  multiplying  the  feet  by  600 
for  average  breadth,  and  again  by  21  feet  tor 
average  depth,  the  sum  will  be  about  3,000,000,000 
(three  thousand  millions)  of  gallons.  These 
figures,  if  nearly  correct,  show  that  about  onc- 
thirtleth  of  the  whole  water  at  present  in  the 
River  Thames  will  he  withdrawn,  on  an  average, 
each  day.  This  cannot  fail  to  greatly  injui’e  the 
current,  and  calls  for  immediate  measures  to  be 
taken  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  serious  mis- 
chief, which  it  would  need  a large  sum  to  remedy. 

During  the  drought  of  this  summer  there 
was  for  some  time  no  water  passed  over  the 
Teddington-lock ; and  although  the  heat  of  the 
present  summer  is  much  above  the  average,  it  is 
certain  that,  year  after  year,  the  laud  water  of 
the  Thames  will  lessen,  and  the  tide  gradually 
reach  a lower  level,  so  that  in  course  of  time 
“ Father  Thames”  himself  will  be  troubled  with 
thirst,  and  will  in  varioxis  ways  appeal  to  those 
by  whom  he  has  already  been  so  ill-used,  after 
long  and  faithful  service.  He  will  require 
fresii  streams  to  invigorate  him;  and  at  the  same 
time  skilful  measures  must  he  taken  to  prevent 
any  useless  waste  of  new  supplies.  The  embank- 
ment of  the  Tlvames  is  a matter  of  immediate 
necessity.  If  it  is  deferred,  there  will  he  a mass 
of  accumulations  which  it  will  be  a costly  work  to 
remov'e. 

At  the  present  time,  the  vei^  imperfect 
plan  in  use  of  deodorizing  the  sewage,  costs 
20,000Z.  a year,  and  the  flushing  of  the  sewers 
costs  20,000/.  a year  more ; in  six  years  the  cost 
of  this  would  amount  to  nearly  a quarter  of  a 
million  sterling,  if  even  it  should  not  be  necessary 
to  resort  to  much  more  expensive  means  of  de- 
odorizing the  poisoned  water  of  the  Thames.  A 
similar  large  expense  will  arise  if  the  embank- 
ment be  not  soon  carried  out  and  means  are  not 
taken  to  increase  the  supply  of  land  water. 

If  we  consider  the  constant  increase  of  the 
population,  it  is  evident  that  before  thirty  or 
forty  years  have  expired,  if  other  measures  are 
not  used,  we  must,  instead  of  fifty  millions  of 
gallons,  have  not  much  less  than  one  hundred 
millions  of  gallons  of  water  from  above  Tedding- 
ton-lock. The  towns*  near  to  and  upon  the 
banks  of  the  Thames  will  also  increase  in  popula- 
tion, and  of  course  more  water  will  be  extracted 
from  the  river. 

Agai:5,  when  wc  consider  that  the  population  of 
the  metropolis  will,  at  the  present  rate  of  increase, 

* A list  of  thechief  of  those  towns  and  their  population 
, is  given  in  the  ■'  Memorials  of  Father  Thames,”  which 
appeared  in  an  early  volume  ot  the  Builder. 
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Organic  Impurity 
per  gallon. 
Grains,  or  dog. 
OSO 

....  176 


be  five  millions  in  about  forty  years’  time,  it  is 
evident  that  the  present  arrangements  for  the 
water-supply  of  the  inhabitants  will  be  quite 
insuflicient.  iloreover,  the  increase  of  sanitary 
knowledge  will  not  permit  the  impurities  which  at 
present  exist.  In  a recent  report  on  the  condition 
of  the  water-supply,  the  amount  of  impurity  was 
stated  as  follows: — 

Total  Impurify 
per  gallon. 

Grains,  or  deg. 

Chelsea I4f)2  .. 

Southwark  andVauxhall  16'6j  ... 

Lambeth iG-eo  . . . 

Grand  Junction J7-32  108 

West  Middlese.x I672  1-48 

Other  companies  : — 

New  River J7'00  I'OO 

East  London  20'00  2'l)0 

Kent 20  00  1-30 

Although  the  varieties  of  water  above  men- 
tioned ai'c  purity  in  comparison  with  that  of  the 
pump  in  St.  Thomaa’s-strcet,  mentioned  in  the 
same  report,  which  contains  a total  impurity  per 
gallon  of  89‘70  grains  or  deg.  and  organic  matter, 
lO’-lO ! still,  the  impurities  of  the  metropolitan 
water  must  find  a remedy. 

The  diminution  of  the  water  of  the  Thames 
requires  the  most  careful  consideration.  We  should 
he  perfectly  assured  of  the  extent  of  the  evil,  and 
look  forward  to  the  changes  that  will  occur 
during  the  next  half  century.  The  sources  from 


in  the  Builder  with  reference  to  Mr.  Pollock’s 
gigantic  steadings  in  county  Galway,  there  Lave 
been  erected  an  Elizabethan  residence  for  tlie 
proprietor,  eight  farm-houses,  mills,  stores,  trades- 
men’s shops,  limekilns,  stewards’  and  labourers’ 
cottages,  &c.  Ac.,  comprising  upwards  of  forty 
miles  of  stone  walls.  Mr.  William  Maxwell,  agri- 
cultural  engineer,  directed  the  works.  The  total 
cubical  contents  of  all  the  building  is  756,22-1 
cubic  feet,  at  an  average  cost  of  less  than  2d.  per 
cubic  foot.  The  steading  is  lighted  with  gas  by 
Messrs.  Edmundson  and  Co.,  of  Dublin.  The 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  announce  that  they 
are  about  having  extensive  works  executed  at  the 
Church  of  Ahamplisb,  county  Sligo,  according  to 
plans,  Ac.,  by  their  architect,  Mr.  Welland.  The 
same  body  has  at  present — together  with  numer- 
ous other  works — a new  church  in  course  of  erec- 
tion at  Waterville,  county  Kerry,  and  has  just 
completed  a tower  and  spire  at  the  new  church  of 
Kenmare,  county  Kerry.  Mr.  D.  W.  Murphy,  of 
Bantry,  is  the  builder. 

Mr.  Percy  is  to  be  the  contractor  for  building 
the  breakwater  at  Galway  harbour,  and  contem- 
plates the  laying  down  of  a line  of  rail  from  Ennia 
direct  to  that  town. 


PERKAMBUCO. 

Bernamhuco  Railway.  — The  works  of  the 

...  ......  second  section  of  the  Recife  and  Sau  Francisco 

which  pure  water  can  he  had  for  the  supply  of  the  , Railway,  have  been  carried  on  under  the  direction 
rapidly-growing  metropolis  slioulcl  bo  examined;  | of  the  company’s  engineer,  Mr.  Ponistone,  since 
and,  if  it  be  found,  necessary,  measures  ought  to  be  ; February,  1859,  in  which  month  the  works  were 
taken  fco  feeil  the  Thames  with  water.  We  have  > taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  contractor,  Mr, 
before  hinted  at  the  possibility  of  bringing  a , Furness.  It  is  unfortunate  that  there  should 
water-supply  from  the  Severn  ! Tins,  and  other  ! have  been  misunderstandings  between  the  com 
plans  which  have  been  suggested  for  the  improve-  pany’s  engineer  and  the  contractor,  as  there  are 
ment  of  the_  river  and  the  supply  of  this  vast ' prospects  of  the  lawyers  reaping  a harvest,  several 
populati^  with  one  of  the  elements  of  life,  should  . lawsuits  being  at  this  time  in  process  between  the 
be  examined  into  and  considered  in  that  uupre- ! parties,  from  which  it  is  not  at  all  likely  that  the 
judiced  and  intelligent  manner  which  the  advance-  ■'  shareholders  will  derive  benefit.  The  tunnel  near 
ment  of  the  present  times  and  the  nature  of  the  i Villa  da  Cabo  is  the  heaviest  work  on  the  section. 


circumstances  require. 


I and  it  seems  probable  that  the  accidents  which 


This  matter  is  of  very  great  importance  : J have  occurred  during  the  heavy  rains  in  May  will 
many  have  schemes  on  the  subject,  but  very  little  | cause  the  completion  of  the  tunnel  to  be  at 


is  really  and  practically  known.  It  would  be  j later  period  than  is  desirable, 
most  useful  to  take  measures  for  ' ' ' ' 


..  ---  systematic 
and  scientific  inquiry  into  the  subject.  If  such  a 
comm^sion  were  appointed,  it  should  have  in- 
structions to  louk  at  the  matter  with  a view 
to  meeting  future  contingencies,  and  putting 
to  one  side  old-fashioned  ideas,  considering 
that  we  live  in  the  days  of  advanced  science, 
railways,  and  the  electric-telegraph  ; it  should 
devise  measures  which  would  be  perm:«nently 
effective,  and  not  suggest  plans  which  might  do  a 
little  good  for  a time,  hut  which  would  soon 
become  a constant  source  of  expense. 


WORKS  IN  IRELAND. 

A NEW  Roman  Catholic  Churcli  is  to  be  built  at 
Tralee,  and  another  is  being  erected  at  Killenaule, 
diocese  of  Cashel,  from  designs  by  Mr.  J.  J. 
M'Cartby,  architect.  The  front  elevation  of  the 
latter  displays  a central  and  two  side  gables  for 
the  nave  and  aisles  respectively ; and  in  the  former 
is  a ciuqfoil-headeJ,  splayed,  moulded,  and  richly 
crocheted  doorway,  with  five-light  tiaceried  win- 
dow above;  and  the  latter  have  smaller  door- 
ways of  similar  character,  but  ornamental  por- 
tions omitted,  and  three-light  traccried  windows 
above.  A tall  spirelet  rising  from  a buttress, 
and  terminated  by  a metal  cross,  is  introduced  in 
an  attached  building. 

New  schools  are  being  erected  in  connection 
with  Killarny  Cathedral.  A new  market-house 
aud  town-hall  are  to  be  built  at  Navau. 

About  11,000/.  have  beeu  already  expended  on 
St.  J ohn’s  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral  at  Limerick, 
and  much  more  is  required  to  complete  it.  The 


Allowances  must 
be  made  in  every  calculation  respecting  works 
carried  out  in  the  Brazils,  for  the  contingencies 
which  will  arise  in  consequence  of  scarcity  of 
labour  and  material,  and  the  neighbouriiood  of 
Pernambuco  seems  to  be  prolific  in  such  contin- 
gencies. The  workshops  belonging  to  the  railway 
company,  at  Villa  do  Cabo,  are  very  complete, 
especially  in  the  smiths’  aud  turning  shops,  and 
saw-mills. 

Rernamhuco  Gas  — These  works  have 

hecu  in  operation  since  the  month  of  May,  1859, 

! and  the  demand  for  gas  is  steadily  increasing. 
The  city  is  lighted  by  one  thousand  street  lamps, 
aud  thirty  miles  of  mains  have  been  laid  down, 
varying  from  18  inches  to  3 inches  in  diameter. 

Pernamhuco  Baths, — This  establishment,  with 
separate  hot  and  cold  water  baths,  reading-rooms, 
Ac.,  all  lighted  witli  gas,  and  convenient  in 
arrangement,  is  meeting  with  the  success  it  de- 
serves, and  the  proprietors  contemplate  tlie  erec- 
tion of  a large  lavatory  for  washing,  drying,  and 
ironing  clothes  by  steam  aud  machinery.  This 
will  supply  a want  which  is  greatly  felt  in  the 
city  and  its  neighbourhood. 


AMERICAN  AND  CANADIAN  NOTES. 

^ Montreal. — The  Daily  Wisconsin  says  that  the 
\ictoria  bridge  seems  “the  synonyme  of  per- 
manence .and  substantiality,  but  has  no  beauty 
save  that  of  massive  strength,  not  often  apjme- 
ciuted  in  America.”  So  it  would  appear,  judging 
from  wholesale  fatal  accidents  caused  by  via- 
ducts, bridges,  Ac.  falling ! The  first  suggestion 
of  a bridge  across  the  St.  Lawrence  originated 
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? Ort  I years  ago  with  Mr.  John  Younm  a 

by  dO  leet;  aisles  20  feet  in  width;  transepts  I capitalist  of  Montreal.  Engineers  reported  favour- 


11-A  feet  aci'oss;  two  small  chapels  at  e.aeh  side  of 
high  altar,  and  two  sacristies  communicating  and 
displaying  with  the  gable  of  chancel  nine  gables 
on  east  elevation;  a tower  and  spire  adjoining 
transept,  and  an  entrance  porch.  The  transepts 
and  chancel  have  each  five  light,  tall,  trefoil, 
lancet-lights:  traccried  wheel-windows  light  the 
chapels,  and  two-light  windows  the  sacristies  aud 
aisles.  Externally  the  building  contains  many 
pleasing  features,  the  outline  being  very  much 
broken,  and  the  tower,  with  its  stage-lights, 
louvred  and  traccried  belfry  windows,  embrasure 
parapets,  Ac.,  and  crocketed  spire,  will  contribute 
much  to  the  totile  ensemhle.  Mr.  Philip  Hard- 
^ck,  R.A.,  architect,  London,  designed  the 
building. 

In  addition  to  the  works  previously  mentioned 


ably,  notwithstanding  the  great  width  of  the 
river, — two  miles ; and  in  1854  the  work  was 
actually  commenced.  Robert  Stephenson  is  be- 
lieved to  have  been  paid  225,000  dollars  for  the 
plans.  American  engineers  say  tbiit  “the  English, 
ill  the  matter  of  tubular  bridges,  only  know  how 
to  build  them,  and  to  squander  money  on  them.” 
“ Stephenson/’  they  say,  “ scouted  the  Niagara 
Suspension-bridge,  but  Roebliiig  built  it  for ' 
•100,000  dollars :”  the  Victoria  has  cost  nearly  I 
7,000,000  dollars.  The  spans  are  250  feet  each; 
bat  American  engineers  say  that  by  making  them 
500  feet,  the  stability  would  not  be  impaired,  aud 
a saving  of  1,500,000  dollars  be  effected.  Our 
readers  are  already  aware  of  the  particulars  of 
construction.  It  is  in  contemplation  to  build 
a footway  on  the  outside  for  pedestrians.  The 
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Grand  Trunk  railway  is  said  to  he  in  every 
respect  the  noblest  railway  in  America.  Every 
thing  about  it  is  said  to  be  “ British  aud  solid;’* 
the  embankments  and  bridges  substantial,  the 
culverts  wide,  the  station  buildings  neat  and 
commodious.  The  telegraph  follows  tlie  line 
everywliere. 

Brooklyn.  — The  new  Academy  of  Music  is 
about  being  erected  in  Montague-stroet,  near 
Court,  and  will  cost  180,000  dollars,  the  whole 
of  which  in  Capital  Stock  has  been  subscribed. 

Toronto. — The  new  University  building  is  the 
finest  in  the  country,  except  the  Capitol  at 
Washington.  It  is  in  the  Medimval  style,  with 
a frontage  of  400  feet,  a right  wing  285  feet,  and 
a left  wing  273  feet.  The  towers  are  110  feet  in 
height,  and  the  pinnacle  1G5  feet,  about  ground 
level.  E.xternally  it  is  built  of  fine  grey  stone, 
mostly  from  Cleveland,  Ohio;  and  the  dresriugs, 
Ac.  are  of  Caen  stone.  The  roof  is  covered  with 
Canada  slate,  and  in  tile  fa^ion.  Interiorly  the 
building  contains  a main  vestibule  for  entrance, 
promenades,  Ac.;  a convocation  hall  in  right 
wing,  elaborately  decorated  with  traceries  and 
carvings  by  a Swiss  artist,  ?xid  fioor  inlaid  with 
encaustic  tiles  from  Shi’opshive  (we  presume  Jlin- 
tou’s) ; a senate  chamber  for  meetings  of  the 
Faculty,  with  magnificent  stone  fire-places,  aud 
stately  carved  mantelpieces;  a public  and  a 
student's  reading-room ; a library  finished  hi 
white  oak ; a museum  of  natural  history,  deco- 
rated with  black  walnut  carvings;  a surgery;  a 
laboratory,  finished  with  blue  and  gold  in  antique 
style;  lecture-halls,  recitation-rooms,  an  immense 
dining-hall,  with  culinary  offices,  Ac.  below  j 
students’  quarters,  suite  of  apartments  for  Dean 
of  the  University,  Ac.  The  grounds  contain  about 
twenty  acres,  and  there  is  a botanical  garden,  and 
an  observatory,  with  mounted  telescope  attached. 
The  cost  is  said  to  have  been  500,000  dollars. 


LIVERPOOL  ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETY. 

At  the  fortnightly  meeting  of  this  society,  ou 
Wednesday,  IGth,  Mr.  Horner  (president)  in  the- 
chair,  anuouuced  that  the  prize  for  the  best  set  of 
sketches  of  real  objects  had  been  awarded  to  the- 
author  of  the  set  signed  “Palniam  qui  mci-uit 
ferat.”  Mr.  Frank  Howard  exhibited  the  draw- 
ings of  a design  for  a stained-glass  window,  repre- 
senting the  Tr-ansfiguration,  with  three  of  the- 
apostles  beneath,  intended  to  be  erected  in  a 
church  near  Falkirk.  Mr.  Howard  also  read  a 
paper,  “On  Education  in  Art.”  He  endeavoured 
to  show  that  the  mere  placing  of  works  of  art 
before  the  artist,  amateur,  or  the  public,  would 
not  educate  them.  They  would  have  to  learn  or 
to  be  taught  what  constituted  the  merits  of  works- 
of  art,  aud  then  to  seek  for  their  merits  in  what- 
ever might  be  pkiced  before  them,  or  to  liave 
those  merits  pointed  out  and  explained  to  them. 
Tlie  right  of  the  amateur  to  independent  criti- 
cism would  he  correlative  only  with  his  education 
in  art.  During  the  evening  Mr.  Picton  alluded 
to  a visit  he  bad  recently  made  to  Lichfield  Cathe- 
di’al,  and  adverted  to  the  practice  of  whitewashing 
ancient  stonework  in  ecclesuistical  structures.  A 
discussion  followed,  in  which  the  chairman  and 
Mr.  J.  Hay  took  part. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Rochester  and  Chatham. — The  new  church  of 
St.  Peter,  Troy-town,  recently  consecrated,  has  a 
site  hemmed  in  by  houses,  chiefly  of  an  inferior 
character.  The  architect  has  consequently  devoted 
his  attention  chiefly  to  the  interior.  The  plan  con- 
sists of  a nave  and  chancel,  terminated  at  the  east 
end  by  a multangular  apse;  a western  vestibule, 
giving  access  by  spacious  doors  to  all  parts  of  the 
church ; a fourth  aisle,  extending  westward  to  the 
chancel;  and  a children’s  aisle,  conterminous  witK 
the  latter,  together  with  a vestry  and  entrance 
filling  up  the  south-east  angle.  The  length  of 
the  nave  and  chancel  from  east  to  w’est  is  90  feet, 
aud  the  width  30  feet : a flight  of  seven  steps 
divides  them,  there  being  no  chancel  arch,  and 
the  roofing  is  carried  at  one  elevation  throughout. 
The  height  of  the  nave  walls  is  42  feet,  and  to  the 
ridge  of  the  roof  from  the  floor  64  feet.  The  south, 
aisle  is  24  feet  wide,  and  is  divided  from  the  nave 
by  throe  arches,  each  of  20  feet  span,  supported 
by  round  stone  pillars  with  boldly  foliated  ca)»itals. 
The  roof  of  the  aisle  is  framed  after  the  manner  of 
groin.s,  being  arched  both  ways.  The  fall  of  the 
ground  has  been  utilized  intei-aally,  giving  greater 
elevation  to  the  chauccl  aud  children’s  aisle,  w-hich 
arc  entered  at  a level  fiom  the  vestry  door.  A 
gallery  has  been  erected  at  the  western  end  of  the 
nave.  The  architectural  decoration  of  the  interior 
is  chiefly  confmed  to  combinations  of  coloured 
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Tibriclcs  and  tiles,  which  have  been  freely  nsed 
(instead  of  atone-work,  but  also  enriched  by 
Warving  on  the  capitals  of  the  pillars  and  the  enr- 
'‘‘bels,  all  of  whicli  has  been  executed  by  Mr.  W. 

i'lFarmer,  of  London.  The  general  effect  is  also 
lenhanced  by  stained-glass  windows  on  the  apse 
land  at  the  western  end,  which  have  been  executed 
;by  Mr,  Hughes,  of  London.  The  seats  are  all 
lopen,  and  the  church  is  capable  of  accommodating 
1:592  adnlts  on  the  ground-lloor,  92  in  the  gallery, 

iiand  139  children  at  the  eastern  end,  making  a 
jtotal  of  823  seats.  The  church  is  built  of  rag- 
tetone,  coursed  and  dressed  with  white  and  red 
Jibricks.  As  regards  the  architectural  character  of 
iithe  church,  it  cannot  be  said  to  belong  exactly  to 
tany  of  the  usually  recognized  periods  of  Gothic 
lai’chitecture,  as  seen  in  the  old  buildings  in  this 
fcouutry  : it  is  nevertheless  founded  on  that  of  the 
! thirteenth  century.  The  total  cost  of  the  building, 

I inclusiveof  extra  foundations,  has  been  about  l',500/. 
The  architect  is  Mr.  E.  Christian,  of  London;  and 
Ithe  builder  Mr.  A.  Stamp,  of  Brompton. 

I Bristol. — Mr.  S.  W.  Lucas,  of  Birmingham, 
li  has  offered  the  sum  of  500?.,  provided  nine  other 
■gentlemen  will  give  a similar  sum,  towards  the 
irestoration  of  Saint  Mary  KedcHff  Church.  One 
:'geiitleman  has  offered  a second  500?.,  and  Mr. 
'Churchwarden  Powell  lias  stated  that  be  will  give 
TOO?,  per  annum  for  five  j'ears. 

Byton. — The  church  of  the  parish  of  Byton,  near 
y Leominster,  which  was  burnt  doum  about  two 
years  ago.  Las  been  rebuilt,  says  the  Hereford 
I Times,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  T.  Kicbolson. 
Id.ioccean  architect,  by  Mr.  T.  Bannister,  of  Here- 
iford.  The  new  edifice,  which  is  in  the  Early 
t!  English  style,  consists  of  a nave,  chancel,  and  south 
)' porch.  The  nave  has  a double  window  at  the  east 
iiend,  divided  by  a buttress;  four  single  lancets  at 
Ithe  sides;  and  a trauseptal  arrangement  at  the 
I east  end,  pierced  with  two  light  windows.  Broseley 
I tiles  have  been  used  for  the  external  coverings, 
Iiand  the  floor  is  laid  with  n pattern  of  Godwin’s 
lencaustic  tiles. 

&t.  David’s  [Brecon). — The  new  parish  church 
ilof  St.  David’s  has  been  opened.  The  edifice  is  in 
tthe  Gothic  style  of  architecture  of  the  thirteenth 
icentury.  It  consists  of  a nave,  chancel,  and  tower 
lat  the  west  end.  The  walls  are  built  of  stone 
ifi’ora  the  district,  finished  with  Bath  stone  dress- 
liugs  to  doors,  windows,  &c.  The  extreme  dimen- 
i sions  of  the  interior  are  about  90  feet  in  length  by 
: 25  feet  in  width.  Tliere  are  about  300  sittings,  a 
(Considerable  portion  free.  The  floor  of  chancel, 
aisles  of  nave,  ikc.,  are  laid  with  tiles  of  an  enriched 
' pattern,  from  Mr.  Godwin’s  manufactory  at  Lug- 
. wardiiie,  near  Hereford.  The  windows  to  chancel, 

1 comprising  an  east  window  of  three  lights,  with 
■ enriched  tracery  to  the  head,  and  two  smaller  side 
, M’iudows,  are  filled  with  stained  glass.  The  larger 
or  east  window  has  the  leading  events  connected 
.with  our  Saviour,  viz.,  the  birth,  crucifixion,  and 
I resurrection.  These  were  executed  at  the  manu- 
factory of  Messrs.  Clayton  A Bell,  London.  The 
1 remaining  windows  are  filled  with  Hartley’s  patent 
glass.  TiiC  cost  of  the  church  exceeds  1,300?. 
The  building  was  erected  from  the  designs  and 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  John  Clayton, 
architect,  by  Messrs.  Williams,  the  contractors. 

Hunslet.~~Th<3  foundation-stone  of  a Roman 
Catholic  Chapel,  to  be  dedicated  by  the  name  of 
St.  Joseph,  has  been  laid  at  Hunslet.  A Roman 
Catholic  mission  is  said  to  have  been  first  esta- 
blished in  Hunslet  about  five  years  ago,  and 
now  there  are,  it  is  alleged,  about  1,000  Roman 
Catholics  there.  The  chapel,  which  is  to  be  erected 
on  a plot  of  land  near  the  Leeds  and  Wakefield 
road,  is  intended  to  accommodate  5G0  persons,  and 
will  be  in  the  Gothic  style  of  architecture,  and 
constructed  of  ornamental  bricks,  with  terra-cotta 
^dressings.  Messrs.  John  Child  & Son,  of  Leeds, 
arc  the  architects,  and  the  edifice,  including  the 
price  of  the  land,  will  cost  about  1,500?.  Messrs. 
Richardson,  Moses,  & Greenwood  are  the  con- 
tractors for  the  masonry,  brickwork,  Ac.;  and 
Mr.  Brunton  for  the  plastering.  It  is  intended 
to  raise  money  to  build  a school  and  residence  for 
the  priest. 

Skejjteld. — St.  Mark’s  Church,  Broomhall  dis- 
trict, has  been  opened.  Tliis  is  an  iron  edifice, 
erected  by  Dr.  Sale.  It  has  cost  about  1,400?., 
exclusive  of  the  ground,  fences,  Ac.  Mr.  Hem- 
mings,  of  London,  was  the  contractor.  The  length 
is  90  feet,  and  breadth  50  feet,  with  side  aisles ; the 
fittings  being  of  the  ordinary  kind,  and  the  walls 
being  covered  with  painted  canvas.  There  are 
eats  to  accommodate  625  persons. 

Lanark. — The  new  Roman  Catholic  Chapel, 
recently  erected  at  Lanark,  aud  consecrated  on 
the  10th  inst.,  is  in  the  Early  Decorated  style, 
and  consists  of  nave,  .aisles,  chancel,  mortuary 
chapel,  and  tower,  with  attached  sacristy  and 


manse.  The  edifice  is  about  112  feet  long  by 
52.  The  carving  and  decoration,  as  well  as  the 
numerous  statues  in  the  nave,  were  executed  by 
Messrs.  Lane  A Lewis,  of  Birmingham,  from  de- 
signs by  Mr.  G.  Goldie,  the  architect  of  the  build- 
ing. Above  the  chancel-arch  there  is  a large 
fresco  of  the  "Last  Judgment,”  painted  by  Mr. 
Henry  E.  Doyle,  from  whose  designs  all  the 
coloured  decorations  are  carried  out  by  Mr.  Early, 
of  Dublin.  Amongst  these  the  ceiling  of  the 
chancel  is  the  chief.  Most  of  the  windows  are 
filled  in  with  stained  glass  by  Mr.  Wales,  of  New- 
castle, and  Mr.  Ballantine,  of  Edinburgln  The 
site  selected  for  the  chapel  is  one  overlooking 
Lanark  and  the  Falls  of  Clyde.  The  whole  expense 
of  the  building  has  been  borne  by  Mr.  Monteitb, 
of  Carstairs. 


SCHOOL-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Llanarih  [Cardiganshire). — The  contract  for 
the  new  schools  here  has  been  taken  by  Messrs. 
Griffith  A Thomas,  of  Aberaywu,  and  the  works 
are  to  be  completed  forthwith.  The  Committee 
of  Council  and  National  Society  are  liberal  donors 
to  the  work.  The  buildings  comprise  a school- 
room, GO  feet  by  18  feet;  lobbies,  offices,  and 
master’s  residence  complete.  The  whole  will  be 
built  of  local  stone,  with  red  brick  bands,  Batli 
stone  dressings,  Ac.  The  architect  is  Mr.  Withers, 
of  London. 

Qvernsey. — The  school  adjoining  the  Catholic 
Church  is  being  built.  The  walls  are  completed, 
and  the  roof  is  being  covered  in.  The  architects 
arc  Messrs.  Iladfield  A Co.  Tlie  cost  is  300?. 
The  dimensions  are  30  feet  by  20  feet.  The  style 
is  Gothic,  with  Caen  stone  dressings  to  the  win- 
dows, executed,  with  those  to  the  door,  by  local 
masons.  There  are  three  windows  and  one  door: 
one  window  in  particular  is  a fine  one,  with  foils, 
Ac.  The  edifice  is  plain,  but  neat. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  MUSEUM. 

The  following  communication  has  been  ad- 
dressed to  the  committee  of  the  Architectural 
Museum : — 

“Gentlemen, — There  can  he  hut  little  doubt 
that  the  general  subject  of  architecture  is  increas- 
ing in  interest  with  the  public,  who,  however, 
although  they  hear  much  discussion  on  the 
diflbrent  styles  aud  their  varieties,  know  little 
about  them.  Probably  they  would  wish  to  know 
more.  Under  the  assumption  that  the  society 
would  desire  to  assist  them  to  this  knowledge  as 
much  as  possible,  I venture  to  submit  to  you  the 
following  suggestion  : — 

That,  as  regards  the  architectural  section  of  the 
Museum  at  South  Kensington,  one  method  might 
be  to  place  a single  screen  down  the  centre  of  the 
whole  length  of  that  part  of  the  above  section 
which  occupies  the  west  gallery  ; the  present 
cases  occupying  the  centre  being  removed  tempo- 
rarily to  the  sides.  The  screen  to  be  bung  ou  both 
sides  with  groups,  chronologically  arranged,  of 
engravings,  drawings,  and  photographs,  with 
descriptions,  and  references  to  cards,  Ac.,  so  as  to 
form  au  epitome  illustrative  of  the  difl’erent  styles 
of  architecture  of  various  countries  and  periods, 
ancient  and  modern. 

Ill  case  of  your  entertaining  this  idea,  I have 
ascertained  that  the  Department  of  Science  and 
Art  would  be  ready  to  assist  with  such  stores  of 
illustration  as  they  possess. 

I beg  to  add  that  1 am  in  no  way  officially  con- 
nected with  the  Department,  but  venture  to 
submit  the  above  solely  as  one  of  the  public. 

JoHn  Bell.” 


SOUTHWARK  WATERWORKS. 

Sir, — I beg  to  state,  for  your  information,  that 
as  I was  passing  the  resen'oir  of  the  Southwark 
aud  Vauxhall  Waterworks,  in  Buttersea-fields,  one 
day  last  week,  I saw,  to  my  great  surprise,  what 
appeared  to  me  a supply  of  water  gushing  from 
the  Thames,  at  that  part,  as  it  wasjust  high  water, 
and  the  colour  of  the  water  coming  iu  was  exactly 
the  same  as  that  in  the  river  outside,  and  a little 
below  the  level  of  the  river.  Now,  if  there  is  an 
outlet  pipe  from  the  reservoir  to  the  river  at  (oiv 
water,  that  same  pipe  can  be  used  as  an  inlet  pipe 
at  high  water,  and  thereby  the  reservoirs  can  be 
filled  with  impure  water,  which,  however  filtered 
from  all  organic  matter,  cannot  be  deprived  of  its 
liquid  poison  any  more  than  you  can  turn  vinegar 
into  spring  water  by  filtration  : and,  moreover,  the 
Act  of  Parliament  compels  them  to  take  the  water 
from  a much  higher  source,  so  that  every  commu- 
nication with  the  river  at  Battersea  ought  to  be 
completely  prevented,  so  as  to  preclude  the  possi- 


bility of  their  taking  any  water  from  that  part  of 
the  river ; as,  if  that  is  not  done,  there  will  always 
be  a suspicion  that,  in  order  to  save  expense  or 
trouble,  the  public,  in  the  parts  which  this  com- 
pany supplies,  may  occasionally  be  treated  with  a 
very  impure  supply  of  half-and-half,  if  the  Thames 
at  Hampton  should  be  rather  low  or  deficient  in 
water,  and  thereby  render  the  Act  of  Parliament 
null  and  void,  and  again  have  the  health  of  the 
district  placed  in  jeopardy.  An  Obseritir. 


EXCESS  OF  QUANTITIES ; RESPONSI- 
BILITY OF  ARCHITECT. 

Mr.  H.  P.  Bolt,  builder,  of  Newport,  says 
the  Hereford  Times,  has  just  been  awarded 
the  sum  of  199?.  15s.  8d.  expenses,  for  excess 
of  quantities  furnished  by  Mr.  R.  G.  Thomas, 
architect  of  the  new  English  Baptist  Chapel, 
Commercial-street,  of  ^vhich  Mr.  Bolt  was  the 
builder.  Prior  to  the  commencement  of  the 
contract,  Mr.  Bolt  was  furnished  with  a bill  of 
quantities  by  Mr.  Thomas;  and,  as  we  learned 
from  the  evidence  given  in  the  action  thereon  at 
the  last  Monmouth  assizes,  the  architect  assured 
the  builder,  on  his  signing  the  contract,  that  the 
bill  of  quantities  furnished  was  quite  correct.  .iVs 
the  work  proceeded,  however,  Mr.  Bolt  found,  to 
his  astonishment,  that  the  quantities  furnished 
were  anything  but  correct.  Not  being  able,  under 
his  contract,  to  sue  the  chapel  committee,  be 
had  no  alternative  but  to  apply  to  the  archi- 
tect for  payment  of  excess  on  incorrect  quantities. 
Being  unsuccessful  in  his  application,  he  there- 
upon sued  the  architect,  aud  obtained  a verdict 
before  Mr.  Justice  Byles,  at  the  Monmouth 
assizes,  adjudging  the  architect  liable  to  the 
builder  for  excess  of  quantities;  such  excess  to  be 
referred  to  arbitration  at  Gloucester. 


AN  ARCHITECTURAL  RIFLE  CORPS. 

Sir,— In  answer  to  the  letter  from  your  correspondent, 
“A.  \V.,”  aa  to  the  formation  of  an  architectural  corps, 
we  take  the  liberty  of  enclosing  the  accompanying  letter 
to  show  that,  so  long  ago  as  June  last,  steps  were  taken 
to  enable  members  of  the  profession  to  form,  at  least,  a 
nucleus  for  a corps.* 

\Ve  beg  to  add  that  since  then  tlie  Ilighgate  corps,  in- 
cluding several  members  of  the  profession,  has  been 
enrolled  as  the  Mth  Middlesex,  and  is  now  in  a state  of 
great  proficiency.  Tlie  first  company  is  nearly  full,  but 
there  is  ample  room  for  a second,  third,  or  any  further 
number  of  companies,  which  may  he  formed  of  arcliitects. 

Members  of  the  profession,  desiring  any  further  inform- 
ation, may  obtain  it  by  application  to  Josiali  Wilkinson, 
esq.,  commanding  officer,  2,  Papir-bmUlings,  Temple; 
R.  Clarke,  esq.,  honorary  secretary,  nth  Middlesex  R.C., 
Albany-roatl,  Ilighgate-rise ; or  ourselves,  who  acted  as 
liouorary  secretaries  at  the  meetings  of  the  yoth  June 
aud  Bih  July.— We  arc,  &c., 

Jas.  S.  Don'aloson’,  M.l.B.A. 

Matt.  Wvatt. 

JJoUon-gardent,  Ilussell-squdre. 


THE  STRIKE. 

TiiE  following  propositions  have  been  forwarded 
to  an  influential  member  of  tbo  Masters’  .^Vssocia- 
tion  by  the  Masons’  Committee,  viz. : — 

“ Masons’  Committee-rooms,  Sun  Inn,  Mason- 
street,  Lambeth,  Nov.  11, 1859. 

To  the  faster  Builders’  Association  of  London. 

Gentlemen, — We  Lave  the  pleasure  of  forward- 
ing you  propositions  for  the  final  adjustment  of 
the  existing  dispute  : — 

1.  The  masoi^  are  prepared  to  resume  work  on 
the  same  terms  as  when  ‘ locked  out  ’ on  Aug^fst  6. 

2.  The  masters  to  dispense  with  the  ‘ declara- 
tion.’ 

3.  The  masons  are  willing  to  resume  work  with 
those  of  their  own  trade  or  others  who  may  have 
accepted  the  ‘ declaration.’ 

4.  The  masons  will  work  in  strict  conformity 
with  the  law  of  the  land. 

5.  The  masons  of  London  are  willing  to  enter 

into  a discussion  of  their  bj’-laws,  to  be  represented 
by  six  masons  with  six  employers,  and  should  the 
masters  and  the  operatives  not  agree  to  the  satis- 
faction of  both  parties  upon  any  point  at  issue, 
the  matter  to  be  decided  by  a chairman  selected 
from  the  following  gentlemen  : Sir  Charles  Barr}', 
Mr.  P.  C.  Hardwick,  Mr.  Digby  Wyatt,  Mr.  J. 
Vulliamy,  Mr.  G.  G.  Scott,  and  Mr.  W.  Butter- 
ficld. 

* “At  a meeting  held  on  Thursday,  the  30th  Juno, 
1859,  at  Boltoii-gardeus,  of  several  junior  members  of  the 
architectural  profession,  it  appeared  to  those  present 
desirable  that  junior  members  of  the  profession  should 
become  members  of  some  rifle  corps,  and  they  were 
informed  that  a favourable  oppoi'tuiiity  presented  itself 
of  joitimg  the  Highgate  Volunteer  Rifle  Corps,  wiiicli 
was  now  in  course  of  formation,  and  numbered  about 
llfty  members. 

A meeting  was  accordingly  held  on  Friday,  the  8th  of 
July,  to  consider  further  steps,  and  to  receive  the  names 
of  such  junior  members  of  the  profession  as  were  disposed 
to  join  that  corps.” 
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THE  BUILDER. 


[Nov.  26,  1859. 


6.  The  masons  of  London  wish  it  to  be  dis- 
tinctly understood  that  they  have  withdrawn 
from  the  Conference,  and  that  they  give  up  the 
strike  at  Trollope’s  for  the  nine  hours,  it  being 
considered  by  them  useless  to  contend  longer  upon 
that  question, 

7.  Several  attempts  having  failed  to  bring 
about  a reconciliation  with  the  master  builders 
(for  all  parties)  we  respectfully  solicit  the  em- 
ployers to  dispense  with  the  ‘declaration  ’ from  the 
masons. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  Masons  of  London.” 

On  Saturday  a deputation  of  delegates  from  the 
Shaftesbury  Hall  meeting  — consisting  of  Mr. 
Heap,  amalgamated  engineers  j Mr.  Murray, 
West-end  bootclosers;  and  Mr,  Dunning,  book- 
binders— waited  upon  the  masons’  committee,  for 
the  purpose  of  endeavouring  to  effect  a reconcilia- 
tion between  the  masons  and  the  Conference,  who, 
as  our  readers  will  doubtless  remember,  have  for 
some  time  past  been  acting  independently  of  each 
other.  The  delegates  faithfully  discharged  their 
duty,  but  failed  in  their  object,  as  will  be  seen 
by  the  following  resolution,  which  was  subse- 
quently unanimously  adopted  by  the  committee, 
viz.  : — 


Jocelyn,  and  to  deter  him  from  continuing  in  the 
employment  of  Jlessrs.  Thomas  and  Wilson  Piper. 

After  several  objections  on  the  points  of  law  had 
been  disposed  of: — 


" Resolved,— That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  committee, 
after  hcarintf  the  deputation  from  the  Trades’  Delegates, 
that  the  conduct  uniformly  displayed  towards  the  masons 
and  the  committee  by  the  Conference,  in  having  dis- 
charged our  representatives  without  even  giving  them  a 
hearing,  when  their  only  implied  fault  was  a sincere  wish 
to  settle  the  present  deplorable  dispute,  and  the  several 
public  statements  designedly  made  by  some  of  the  leading 
members  of  the  Conference  to  damage  the  reputation  of 
the  masons  ; and,  finally,  suspending  us  from  all  partici- 
pation in  the  Lock-out  Fund,  constitutes  a series  of  acts 
of  such  an  arbitrary  nature,  tliat  we  deem  it  impolitic  and 
undesirable  to  connect  ourselves  with  that  body  again.’ 


Mr.  Lush  stated  the  case.  It  was  in  reality  a prosecu- 
tion by  Messrs.  Piper,  the  builders,  against  the  defendant, 
who  was  one  of  a class  of  operatives  of  a most  useful, 
intlustnous,  and  meritorious  description,  the  masons,  who 
had  taken  an  active  part  in  tlie  strike  between  the  master 
builders  and  the  workmen  in  the  metropolis.  Messrs. 
Ihper  were  actuated  by  no  vindictive  feeling  in  the  matter, 
they  had  no  ill-will  against  the  defendant,  who  had  been 
m their  employment,  but  it  was  necessary  for  the  masters, 
while  freely  aud  willingly  conceding  to  the  men  the  right 
of  combining  together  to  regulate  matters  relating  to  their 
trade,  also  to  combine  if  the  men  exceeded  the  proper  and 
legitimate  action  of  their  combination  so  as  to  take  away 
and  destroy  the  free  agency  of  any  of  their  fellow  men,  and 
also  to  unite  to  protect  themselves.  Those  who  violated  the 
law  must  take  the  consequences,  and  be  liable  to  criminal 
Pj’Offeclings.  The  offence  imputed  to  the  defendant  was, 
that  he  had  violated  the  law  by  threatening  and  endeavour- 
ing to  coerce  men  whom  Messrs.  Piper  had  procured  from 
the  country  to  work  for  them  in  consequence  of  the  strike 
m London;  and  if  that  were  so,  he  had  committed  a 
breach  of  the  law,  and  must  submit  to  the  penalty.  On 
the  strike  taking  place,  Messrs.  Piper  sent  one  of  their 
foremen,  named  Robjolin,  into  Devonshire  to  procure 
men,  and  he  engaged  eigliteen  and  brought  them  to 
London.  They  arrived  on  the  I8th  of  October  at  Pad- 
dington; they  were  watched  by  persons  evidently  on  the 
look  out  to  see  wliat  men  came  up  from  the  country,  and 
were  followed  to  a publichouse  in  Little  Britain,  where 
the  defendant  Perham  made  his  appearance.  Having  been 
m Messrs.  Piper’s  service,  the  defendant  knew  Robiohn, 
and  he  interfered  witii  tlie  men,  and  tried  to  persuade  them 
not  to  go  to  work,  and  stood  at  the  door  to  prevent  tliei 


The  learned  Assistant-Judge  said  he  really  had  no  doubt 
about  it,  nor  had  the  Bench,  aud  could  not  therefore 
grant  a case. 


Application  was  afterwards  made  to  Mr.  Justice  Wight- 
man  for  a rule  to  bring  the  matter  before  the  Court  of 
Queen’s  Bench,  but  it  was  refused. 


ROYAL  DRAMATIC  COLLEGE. 


Sir,— Would  you  call  attention  to  what  I believe  is  the 
fact,  that  the_  tenders  to  build  the  recently-selected  de- 
sign are  considerably  above  the  sum  proposed  to  the 
competitors. 

The  question  now  arises,— Will  the  council,  in  justice 
to  the  profession  generally  and  their  subscribers,  at  once 

discard  this  design  ? This  has  been  done  in  several  cases, 
where  we  should  expect  far  less  of  justice  and  gentle- 
maiily  dealing  than  in  the  present  instance.  It  remains 
for  the  other  competitors  to  prove  that  tliey  acted  on  a 
different  system  to  that  of  the  selected  architect. 

A Competitor. 


goolis 


VARIORUM. 

“A  Treatise  on  Colonial  Building  Stones,  read 
at  a Meeting  of  the  Victorian  Institute  of  Archi- 
tects (July  18,  1859),  by  J.  G.  Knight,  esq. 
President  of  the  Society  ” (printed  at  the  Austra- 
lian Builder  office,  Melbourne),  is  a useful  and 
interesting  contribution  to  our  colonial  intelli- 
gence. Mr.  Knight  states  that  the  principal 


D-nino.  vv  1 K--'>.nttliem  , building  stones  known  to  exist  in  the  colony  of 

• »«  '"'J  I'leet  ■>«.  ; Victoria  are  basaU-looallv  known  as  blnestoifc- 


Sir,  — In  the  Builder  of  last  week  there  appeared  a 
communication  signed  “A  Master  Builder,”the  avowed 
object  of  which  is  to  impugn  the  correctness  of  a state- 
ment made  by  me  at  Brighton,  to  the  effect  that  “ work- 
men were  not  pressed  to  belong  to  societies,  neither  did 
the  society  men  strike  against  non-society  men.” 

In  disproof  of  this  statement,  " A Ma.ster  Biiilder”in- 
stances  ‘‘three  society  bricklayers  ” wlio  “on  the  very- 
same  day  were  convicted  at  Lambeth  police  court  for 
depriving  a non-society  man  of  his  right  to  labour.”  “A 
Master  Builder”  finishes  his  letter  by  saying,  “Alas  I 
that,  in  1 859,  workmen  should  be  content  to  follow  such  a 
leader  1 ” 

Permit  me  in  reply  to  observe  that  ” A Master  Builder,” 
in  order  to  make  out  his  case,  and  convict  me  of  misre- 
presentation, ought  to  have  shown  that  the  “three 
society  bricklayers  ” were  acting  under  instructions 
the  society  or  societies  to  which  they  belong. 
This  he  has  not  done ; therefore  the  accuracy  of  my 
assertion,  as  far  as  “A  Master  Builder’s”  contradiction 
is  concerned,  continues  unshaken. 

To  show  the  futility  of  my  assailant’s  denial  of  my 
statement,  take  a precisely  analogous  case.  Three 
gentlemen,  members  of  the  “ Reform  ” or  “Carlton” 
club,  take  too  much  wine  after  dinner;  they  go  forth 
into  the  street,  insult  a woman  and  assault  the  police, 
in  consequence  of  which  conduct  they  get  locked  up  for 
the  night  and  fined  next  morning.  Would  it  therefore 
follow  that  the  object  of  the  “ Reform  ” or  “ Carlton  ” 
was  to  encourage  drunkenness  and  cultivate  black- 
guardism ? Certainly  not,  though  “ A Master  Builder’s  ” 
logic  would  lead  to  such  an  inference.  Trades’  Unions  are 
not,  any  more  than  the  West-end  aristocratic  clubs, 
chargeable  with  the  conduct  which  their  members  in  their 
jndividual  capacity  may  choose  to  pursue. 

Ill  conclusion  1 beg  respectfully  to  inform  my  assailant 
of  three  things;— firstly,  that  I am  not  a “leader;” 
secondly,  that  matters  of  fact  are  not  to  be  disposed  of  by 
notes  of  admiration;  and  thirdly,  that  even  “such  a 
leader  ” (as  he  calls  me)  as  myself,  is  not  to  be  put  down 
by  such  a writer  as  “ A Master  Builder.”—!  am.  sir,  &c. ; 

Gkorck  Potter. 

P.S.  Why  does  not  “A  Master  Builder”  attach  his 
name  w^en  he  attacks  the  character  of  a working 


man?— G.  P. 


*»•  ^^e  willingly  enable  Mr.  Potter  to  reply  to  “A 
Master  Builder,”  but  it  would  be  wrong  if  we 
allowed  it  to  be  supposed  that  we  consider  the 
reply  satisfactory.  What  Mr.  Potter  stated  '*•== 
he  says,  that  “the  society  men  did  not  strike  against 


society  men.”  Dozens  of  instances  have  been  forwarded 
to  us  where  society  men  have  struck  against  nou- 
society  men.  The  fact  is  notorious ; and  his  assertion,  that 
the  ‘ Master  Builder  ” sliould  have  given  proof  that  the 
society  men  struck  in  accordance  with  instructions  issued 
by  the  society,  is  altogether  aside  the  charge. 


CONVICTION  FOR  INTIMIDATING 
WORKMEN. 


MIDDLESEX  SESSIONS. 

On  the  22iid  the  court  ssit  specially  at  the 
Guildhall,  V estmlnster,  to  hear  an  appeal  by 
William  Perham,  a mason,  against  a conviction  by 
Mr.  Corrie,  the  police  magistrate,  under  the 
6 Geo.  IV.,  c.  129,  entitled,  “ An  Act  to  repeal  the 
Laws  relating  to  the  Combination  of  Workmen, 
and  to  make  Provision  in  lieu  thereof.”  Tlie  adjudi- 
cation was  a term  of  two  months’  imprisoniiient. 

Mr.  Edwin  James,  Q.C.,  Dr.  Wheeler,  and  Mr. 
Gordon  Allan  appeared  on  behalf  of  the  appellant, 
mstructed  by  Mr.  Roberts,  of  Manchester  j Mr. 
Lush,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  Poland,  instructed  by  Mr. 
Midlcns,  appeared  in  support  of  the  conviction. 

The  conviction  was  read.  It  set  forth,  in  the 
terms  of  the  statute,  that  the  defendant  had  en- 
deavoured by  threats  to  intimidate  one  William 


Robjohn  wa.s  conducting  his  men,  to  provide  tliem  with  , . 

lodging  for  the  niglit,  Perham  followed  and  told  the  men  ' granites,  clay-slate  stones,  sandstones,  and  a few 
they  had  done  very  wrong  in  coming  to  town  to  take  the  limestones.  The  bluestone  is  considered  the  most 

duraWe,  Wt  its  deadly-lively  look  is  against  it. 
to  work,  and  work  they  would  according  to  the  agree-  I granite  is  next  m durability,  aud  much  more 
ment  they  had  made,  which  was  six  months’  certain  work,  j sightly  : it  abounds  in  many  parts  of  the  colony 

Wtle  used,  from  cost  of  woikmg  for  orna- 
“ If  yoligoto  work,  we  Shall  call  you  ‘ blacks,’ and  When  ' P'^rposes.  A coarse  marble  is  got  m 


London,  until  you  are  turned  | yet  been  found  in  any  of  the  Australian  colonies, 
out.  1 he  consequence  of  ttu.«  was  rhnt  foi>rtr»nn  mst  rsf ' ....  . ..  > 


the  eighteen  returned,  or  at  least  did  not  go  to  work  at  Knight  instigated  the  Govermueut 

Messrs.  Piper’s,  as  they  were  to  do  ou  the  following  ' of  1,000^  for  the  discovery  of  a superL 
Monday.  That,  he.  Mr.  Lush,  submitted  was  neither  fair  building  stoiie.  The  colonial  limestones  a' 


reasoning,  exlinrtatioii,  nor  admonition,  but  a direct 
threat,  in  violation  of  the  law,  to  coerce  workmen  not  to 
go  into  employment,  and.  tlicrefore,  that  the  conviction 
was  good,  anil  ought  to  be  confirmed  by  the  Court, 

The  evidence  having  been  reheard, — 

Mr.  Edwin  James  said  he  would  address  himself  to  the 
merits  of  the  case,  and  would  trouble  tlie  Court  but  with 
few  remarks.  Wiiat  overt  act  of  molestation  had  been 
proved  against  Perham  — what  violence  had  he  been 
guilty  of— what  personal  injury  had  he  done?  This  was 
what  the  statute  was  meant  to  meet;  but  here,  Perham, 
drinking  with  the  men  in  common  company  along  with 
Robjohn  too,  tuld  them  that  if  they  went  to  work  in  the 
room  of  men  \vho  had  struck,  they  would  be  regarded  as 
“ blacks,”  and  struck  against  throughout  the  trade.  How 
could  that  be  construed  into  violent  intimidation  ? It  was 
a rule  of  the  trade.  Was  it  a case  to  which  it  was  ever 
contemplated  the  Act  should  be  applied  ? The  strike  was 
not  illegal.  On  the  contrary,  combinations  of  workmen 
for  the  regulation  of  their  hours  of  labour,  their  rate  of 
pay,  and  other  matters,  were  allowed  aud  sanctioned  by 
the  law  of  this  country;  the  masters  too,  had  a right  to 
combine  if  they  pleased,  but  so  long  as  there  was  no 
overt  act  of  molestation  on  the  one  side  or  the  other 
there  was  no  violation  of  the  law.  The  rules  of  the 
builders’  societies  had  never  been  impugned  ns  illegal 
it  had  been  effered  to  submit  them  to  the  highest  legal 
authority  in  the  country  to  see  if  there  was  any  regu- 
lation or  principle  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  law  of  the 
land  and  to  the  free  rights  of  the  artisan,  and  even  that 
course  had  not  been  adopted.  It  had  been  urged  by  his 
friend  that  Messrs.  Piper  were  not  vindictive  in  issuing 
this  prosecution : lie  would  beg  to  say  that  since  the 
strike  had  commenced,  one  perhaps  unexampled,  with 
all  the  privations  and  struggling  necessarily  attendant 
upon  it,  there  liad  been  little  violation  of  order  and 
propriety.  The  builders’  society  defended  this  case  be- 
cause they  thought  and  believed  sincerely  and  truly  that 
the  defendant  had  not  made  use  of  any  threats  which 
could  bring  him  within  the  operation  of  this  Act  of 
Parliament,  and  he  hoped  the  Bench  he  Imd  the  honour 
of  addressing,  would  feel  it  their  duty  to  quash  this  con- 
'■iction. 

1 he  Magistrates  then  retired,  and,  after  a short  consul- 
tation,  came  into  court,  when 

The  Assistant-Judge  said  tlie  object  of  the  Legislature 
had  been,  that  the  master  in  the  employment  of  his 
capital,  and  the  workman  in  respect  of  his  labour,  which 
was  his  capital,  should  be  free.  Mr.  Hume’s  Act  repealed 
the  old  combination  laws,  and  now  masters  could  com- 
bine, the  workmen  could  combine,  but  there  must  be  no 
threats  or  intimidation,  molestation,  or  violence  on  either 
side.  The  present  I.ordCraiiworth,  when  Baron  Rolfe,  on 
the  occasion ofacelebratedtria!  in  the  North, e.vpressed  his 
opinion  that  workmen  combined  together  could  reasonably 
and  peaceably  persuade  others  to  join  them  in  carrying  out 
tlieir  views  without  con  milting  any  breach  of  the  Jaw,  but 
tliat  persuasion  must  be  reasonable  and  peaceable,  and 
not  assume  the  character  of  intimidation  and  threaten- 
ing. In  the  first  place,  it  was  contended  here  that  the 
language  used  by  the  defendant  did  not  amount  to  a threat 
or  intimidation,  but  was  merely  an  admonition.  Upon 
that  point  he  had  had  the  great  advantage  of  taking  the 
opinion  of  the  Bench,  which  was  a very  full  one,  and  they 
unanimously  considered  that  instead  of  admonition, 
what  the  defendant  said  was  a direct  threat  to  intimidate 
these  workmen  from  going  into  the  service  of  the  prose- 
cutors during  the  strike.  On  the  second  point,  as  to  the 
hiring  not  being  complete  when  this  occurred,  he  was  of 
opinion  that  it  was  a legal  hiring,  and  in  that  view  the 
Bench  unanimously  concurred.  Therefore,  considering 
that  the  circumstances  justified  the  magistrate’s  decision, 
the  defendant  would  be  committed  to  the  House  of  Cor- 
rection for  two  montlis,  the  sentence  passed  upon  him. 

Mr.  James  applied  for  a case  upon  the  point  as  to  the 
hiring,  but 


are 

by  no  means  good. A pamphlet  has  been 

issued  descriptive  of  “ Scott’s  Patent  Generator,” 
as  “ the  great  economizer  of  fuel,  labour,  and 
space,  with  exemption  from  explosion.”  The  new 
steam  generator  consists  chiefly  of  coils  of  tubes 
set  in  a conical  form  in  the  furnace,  and  com- 
municating with  a small  vessel  or  boiler  above  for 
the  regulation  of  the  steam  before  it  passes  into 
the  piston.  Water  is  mixed  with  atmospheric 
air  in  the  proportion  of  about  30  of  air  to  1 of 
water.  The  water  is  first  heated  to  about  200 
degrees  by  the  exhaust  steam  from  the  engine  or 
other  means ; and  the  air  is  heated  in  tubes  up  to 
400  or  500  degrees.  Both  air  and  water  are  then 
forced  by  their  respective  pumps  through  finely 
perforated  discs  of  wire  gauze  : they  thus  become 
intimately  commingled,  aud  they  enter  the  coil  in 
the  form  of  mist  or  vapour,  the  coil  has  been 
previously  heated,  by  means  of  the  furnace,  to  a 
temperature  varying  from  800  to  1,000  degrees 
Fahrenheit ; and  thus  steam  is  immediately 
formed  in  a superheated  state  and  of  great 
elastic  force.  An  engine  moved  by  this  means 
is  said  to  be  worked  at  the  rate  of  one 

shilling  to  three  by  the  old  method. 

A “ Reply  to  Sir  David  Brewster’s  Memorial  to 
the  Treasury  ou  the  New  System  of  Dioptric 
Lights,”  by  Messrs.  D.  &T.  Stevenson,  Civil  Engi- 

t Fno-inpprB  t.n  t.lii»nniTimieainr»oro  nt'N’/M-fboi-r. 


neers ; Engineers  to  the  Commissioners  of  Northern 
Lighthouses;  has  been  published  by  Blackwood  & 
Sons,  of  Edinburgh  aud  London.  The  motives 
and  actions  of  the  late  Mr.  Robert  Stevenson, 
engineer  to  the  Northern  Lighthouse  Board,  are 
said  to  have  been  grossly  misrepresented  by  Sir 
D.  Brewster,  and  this  is  attributed  by  the  authors 
ofthe“  Reply”  to  Mr.  Stevenson  having  peremp-- 
torily  refused  to  support  or  acknowledge  Dr. 
Brewster’s  attempt  to  prove  that  he  had  antici- 
pated Fresnel  in  bis  invention  of  the  dioptric 

system  of  lighthouse  illumination. A “ Speech 

of  J.  B.  Norton,  esq.,  Barrister-at-Law,  delivered 
at  a public  meeting  held  at  Madras  ou  the  22nd 
September,  1859,”  on  “The  Trades  aud  Profes- 
sions Licensing  Bill  for  India,”  has  already  been 
printed  and  published  by  Richardson,  Brothers,  of 
23,  Cornhill,  London.  The  purpose  of  the  tract 
appears  to  he  to  urge  as  a duty  a protest  to  the 
legislative  council  against  the  proposed  measure 
ever  becoming  law,  and  it  ends  with  a proposal  to 

place  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Bright. 

An  interesting  tract  “ On  the  Comparative  Value 
of  certain  Salts  for  rendering  Fabrics  Non-inflam- 
mable,” by  Messrs.  F.  Versmann,  F.C.S.,  and 
A.  Oppenheim,  A.C.S.,  being  the  substance  of  a 
paper  read  before  the  British  Association  at  Aber- 
deen, has  been  published  by  Truhner  & Co.,  of 
Paternoster-row.  This  is  a subject  we  have  occa- 
sionally drawn  attention  to.  The  investigation  of 
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which  this  paper  gives  the  results  was  suggested 
by  her  Majesty  to  Professor  Graham,  the  Master 
I of  the  Mint,  and  by  liim  was  reftrred  to  the 
I authors  of  the  tract  for  experimental  inves- 
itigatlon,  and  the  result  is  that  sulphate  of 
•ammonia  and  tungstate  of  soda  (both  of  which 
I the  discoverers  have  patented  for  such  purposes) 
arc  the  best  agents  for  rendering  fabrics  non- 
intlaininable.  To  the  tract  is  appended  a speci- 
men of  muslin  prepared  with  sulphate  of  ammonia, 
and  we  find,  upon  trial,  that  it  will  not  flame,  and 
scarcely  even  glows,  although  of  course  the  fire 
destroys  the  fabric.  Manufacturers,  laundresses, 
and  housewives  ought  to  see  to  this  without 
. delay,  especially  if  crinoline  continues  to  spread 
the  ladies’  “fabrics”  out  to  their  present  vast 
. dimensions  any  longer. 


I^isallanca. 

CnTSTAL  Palace  fok  Amstebdam.  — The 
1 1 Amsterdam  Crystal  Palace  is  to  be  completed  and 

opened  in  the  year  1861.  It  will  be  400  feet  in 

length  by  200  feet  in  width,  and  the  central  dome 
[»will  be  200  feet  in  height,  at  the  junction  of 
i ' which  will  be  a transept  and  the  nave  of  the 
1 ' edifice.  The  structure  is  to  be  of  iron  and  glass; 

I ' but,  as  Holland  is  notTainous  for  iron,  it  will  be 
‘ supplied  by  England. 

Proposed  Fortification  of  Bebwice:.  — 
t Flagstaff  Mount,  a portion  of  the  old  and  neg- 
li  lected  walls  of  Berwick,  commanding  the  mouth 
' of  the  Tweed,  as  well  as  the  entire  range  of  the 
ij  bay  outside,  is  to  be  ornamented  by  a battery  of 
1'  four  68-pounder  guns.  Mr.  Coomber,  C.E.,  of  the 

i Fortification  Department  of  the  Board  of  Ord- 
;i  nance  at  Edinburgh,  has  visited  Berwick  for  the 

purpose  of  inspecting  the  site.  The  plans  are  not 
1 yet  fully  completed  ; but  it  is  estimated  the  cost 
0 of  constructing  the  battery  will  be  from  1,500Z. 

[ to  2,000Z.  At  Holy  Island,  we  understand,  it  is 
p proposed  to  construct  a batterj^of  three  guns. 

The  Southern  Main  Dbainage. — Strike  of 
\ WoRKaiEN. — An  unexpected  interruption  to  the 
p progress  of  the  southern  main-drainage  works  took 
p place  onTuesday  morning,  by  a number  of  workmen 

0 engaged  in  the  operations  at  Deptford  leaving 
t their  employment.  It  appears  that  on  Monday 
A a demand  was  made,  on  the  part  of  between  twenty 
A and  thirty  of  the  men  engaged  in  the  mining  ope- 
r rations,  for  the  working  day  to  he  limited  to  the 
:i  nine-hours  movement,  which  was  at  once  refused 
■i  byMr.  Yeomans,  the  contractor.  The  men  througb- 

out  left  the  works,  and,  fearing  some  disturbance 
n might  be  occasioned,  Mr.  Inspector  Solden,  of  the 

1 R division,  was  communicated  with.  Nothing, 

ii  however,  has  occurred  during  the  night  to  occasion 
t the  interference  of  the  police. 

Accidents  to  Person  and  Property.  — A 
li  bricklayer’s  assistant  ■was  engaged  in  a sewer 

i 20  feet  deep,  in  course  of  erection,  under  the 
1 authority  of  the  Board  of  Health,  in  West  Ham- 
1;  lane,  Stratford,  when  a large  quantity  of  earth 
b buried  him  alive.  Two  other  men  were  injured; 
a and,  although  an  instant  alarm  was  given,  the  de- 
C'  ceased  was  not  dug  out  for  an  hour,  when  all 
e efforts  to  restore  animation  were  of  no  avail.  A 

coroner’s  jury  returned  a verdict  of  accidental 
il  death. The  Dutwell-bridge,  Burwasli,has  fallen 

ii  in.  Mr.  Fleming,  high  constable  of  the  Hundred 
0 of  Hawkesborough,  immediately  set  men  to  work 
t'  to  remove  the  debris  to  prevent  the  accumulation 
0 of  water,  and,  naturally  judging  that  if  the  foun- 
\i  dation  had  not  been  bad  the  bridge  would  not 
ill  have  fallen  in,  began  to  pull  down  tlie  side  walls. 
;I  This  has  not  met  with  general  approbation.  At  a 
in  meeting  held  at  the  Bear  Inn,  it  wiis  resolved  to 
lb  build  a temporary  -wooden  bridge  at  a cost  of 
fifrom  20Z.  to  25Z.,  and  jiroceed  to  the  building  in 

tithe  spring. A destructive  accident  lias  oc- 

ci  curred  at  the  extensive  ironworks  of  Messrs.  Gibbs 
B Brothers,  Deepflelds,  near  Wolverhampton,  by 
w which  a large  iron-rolling  mill  was  levelled  with 
tithe  ground,  one  man  killed,  and  several  others 
SI  severely  injured.  Whilst  some  alteration  was 
b being  made  in  the  rollers,  suddenly  the  large 
d driving-wheel,  some  tons  in  weight,  broke  into 
ft  fragments,  which  were  propelled  on  all  sides  with 
g great  force.  Several  of  the  iron  pillars  that  sup- 
p ported  the  roof,  the  principal  iron  beams,  and 
siseveral  of  the  lesser  ones  were  broken,  and  the 
eientire  roof  shortly  afterwards  came  down.  The 

d damage  is  estimated  at  about  3,000Z. A high 

w wall,  which  was  iu  course  of  construction  with  a 
T view  to  the  accommodation  of  additional  raachi- 
D nery  at  the  works  of  Messrs.  John  Deeming  & Co., 
w worsted  spinners,  Water-street,  Bridge-street, 
llMancliester,  has  fallen.  The  only  serious  injuries 
Fwere  received  by  two  labourers  in  the  employ  of 
tithe  contractor. 


Pipe  Joints. — Mr.  M.  Memmons  has  patented 
some  improvements  in  articulated  joints  for  water, 
gas,  and  steam  pipes,  the  object  of  which  appears 
to  be  the  curving  of  the  pipes  to  any  required 
degree  by  the  use  of  pipes  of  one  pattern.  The 
joint  may  he  described  as  a ball  and  socket  joint, 
but  the  socket  is  only  a partial  one,  being  com- 
pleted after  the  pipe  is  in  position  by  running  in 
a pledget  of  lead  or  other  metal. 

Take  Care  of  your  Pockets. — Sir : Will 
you  kindly  assist  in  warning  architects  and  others 
from  being  imposed  upon  by  a person  of  the  name 
of  “Jones,”  a Welshman,  calling  himself  an  archi- 
tectural assistant,  who  has  been  levying  contribu- 
tions upon  several  members  of  the  profession,  by 
stating  that,  through  my  recommendation,  be  has 
obtained  an  engagement  with  an  architect  in  the 
country,  but,  from  want  of  sufficient  money  to 
pay  bis  railway-fare,  he  is  unable  to  enter  Into  the 
engagement  at  the  time  fixed  upon.  By  an  appa- 
rently intimate  knowledge  of  the  names  and  pro- 
fessional occupations  of  many  architects  in  Wales 
and  in  the  West  of  England  counties,  he  is  enabled 
to  make  a very  false  but  very  plausible  tale,  and 
to  succeed,  in  many  instances,  in  obtaining  as  a 
loan  the  amount  required  to  make  up  the  pre- 
tended deficiency. — Silx'ester  C.  Cafes,  Hon. 
Registrar,  Architectural  Association. 

New  Light. — The  “Life  Liglit,”  as  exhibited 
by  the  Hon.  Major  Fitzmaurice,  at  Cherbourg, 
during  the  visit  of  the  Queen  to  the  French 
Emperor,  has  been  shown  from  under  the  columns 
of  the  National  Gallery,  between  seven  and  nine, 
p.m.,  before  many  members  of  the  scientific  world 
and  a vast  assemblage  of  the  public.  Notwith- 
standing the  brilliancy  of  a full  moon,  Trafalgar- 
square,  Whitehall,  and  the  adjacent  streets  and 
objects,  both  animate  and  inanimate,  were  flooded 
with  the  light.  A curious  effect  w’as  produced  by 
directing  a stream  of  light  upon  the  equestrian 
statue  of  George  IV.,  erected  on  the  left  side  of 
the  square,  the  result  being  a well-defined  shadow 
on  the  front  of  Morley’s  Hotel.  Lord  Nelson  also, 
on  his  elevated  resting-place,  was  clearly  repre- 
sented to  the  crowd.  What  lias  become  of  the 
electric  light  ? 

Manchester  Academy  of  Fine  Arts. — A 
meeting  of  Manchester  artists  took  place  at  the 
Royal  Institution,  Mosley-street,  on  Tuesday  even- 
ing before  last,  in  order  to  hear  the  official  an- 
nouncement of  the  formation  nf  an  Academy  of 
Fine  Arts  for  this  city.  Mr.  J.  A.  Hammersley, 
F.S.A.,  head  master  of  the  School  of  Art,  pre- 
sided. About  fifty  gentlemen  artists  were  present. 
Mr.  Hammersley  addressed  the  meeting,  and 
afterwards  a conversation  ensued  respecting  the 
terras  of  admission  for  architects. — Mr.  E.  Salomons 
thought  the  rule  indefinite.  The  rules  require 
that  each  academician  or  associate  shall  present  to 
the  Academy  a work  of  liis  own ; and  Mr.  Salomons 
asked  whether,  as  an  architect  could  not  present 
a real  result  of  his  professional  skill  (a  building), 
it  would  be  required  that  any  drawing  should  be 
the  actual  production  of  tho  candidate.  It  was 
admitted  that  a man  might  be  a skilful  architect 
without  being  a painter  or  draughtsman;  but  the 
feeling  -was  that  whatever  was  presented  by  an 
architect  should  be  the  work  of  his  own  hand, 
even  if  it  were  hut  a pen-and-ink  sketch. — The 
matter  was  left  for  further  consideration  by  the 
officers,  with  a view  to  verbal  modification  of  one 
of  the  rules. — The  Chairman  said  that  there  would 
be  no  difficulty  in  the  matter;  and  it  was  strongly 
desired  that  the  Academy  should  include  archi- 
tects as  well  as  sculptors. 

Norfolk  and  Norwich  Arch-Eological 
Society. — The  quarterly  meeting  of  the  members 
of  this  society  was  held  on  Wednesday  in  last 
week,  at  the  Guildhall,  Norwich.  Mr.  Carthew 
read  a short  paper,  descriptive  of  shields  exhi- 
bited, which  he  stated  had  been  attached  to  the 
panelling  in  the  hall,  and  were  no  doubt  those 
mentioned  by  Blomfield.  The  Rev.  C.  R.  Manning 
read  a paper  on  “ Lost  Brasses,”  first  glancing  at 
the  subject  generally,  the  extent  of  which  might 
be  judged  of  from  the  fact  that  the  number  of 
brasses  once  existing  in  this  country  is  estimated  at 
50,000,  and  then  noticing  specially  the  known  in- 
stances of  lost  brasses  in  the  county  of  Norfolk. 
The  Rev.  John  Gunn  then  read  a paper  on  the 
Iloxne  Brick  pits,  in  the  midst  of  which  Hint  celts 
have  been  found  in  connection  with  extinct  ani- 
mals, to  the  great  perplexity  of  geologists,  such  a 
circumstance  being  inconsistent  witli  their  theo- 
retical notions,  and  hence  repugnant  to  their  feel- 
ings, and  very  unwillingly  admitted  by  some, 

I while  still  explained  away  or  doubted  by  others. 
Members  of  the  society  under  notice  expressed 
their  opinion  that  the  subject  scarcely  came  within 
their  province. 


An  Architectural  Mayor. — Mr.  E.  F.  Law, 
architect,  was  unanimously  elected  mayor  of 
Northampton  on  the  9th  instant.  Mr.  Law  was 
already  in  the  commission  of  the  peace  for  the 
borough. 

Glasgow  Cathedr.4.l.— The  great  western 
window  of  the  Glasgow  Cathedral,  which  has  been 
completed  at  Munich,  as  the  contribution  of 
Messrs.  Baird,  of  Gartsherrie,  has  been  inaugu- 
rated.  The  friends  of  the  late  Professor  Nicbol, 

the  astronomer,  propose  to  erect  a window  to  his 
memory  in  the  crypt  of  the  cathedral. 

Fire  at  Daveniry  Church. — The  organ- 
tuner,  while  engaged  with  a caudle  inside  the 
organ,  dropped  the  light  beyond  reach,  and  left  it 
burning  to  go  for  assistance.  On  bis  return  the 
organ  was  in  a blaze,  and  the  instrument  has  been 
completely  destroyed,  but  the  fire  was  prevented 
from  doing  much  other  damage.  The  building 
and  organ  were  insured  for  1,000?.  The  instru- 
ment was  built  by  Hill,  and  enlarged  by  Bishop. 

Royal  Academy. — Mr.  D.  J.  Philips,  painter, 
and  Mr.  Sydney  Smirke,  architect,  have  been 
elected  into  the  seats  of  Mr.  Leslie  and  Sir  Robert 
.Smirke.  This  choice  will  give  general  satisfaction. 
Two  vacancies  have  since  been  created,  by  the 
death  of  Mr.  James  Ward,  the  oldest  of  the 
academicians,  and,  more  recently,  of  Mr.  Frank 
Stone.  The  premature  death  of  this  gentleman 
will  be  heard  of  with  great  regret  by  a large 
number  of  persons. 

Discovery  of  a rare  Book.  — A few  days 
ago,  as  some  workmen  were  pulling  down  an  old 
building  formerly  used  as  a glebe-house,  and 
lately  in  the  occupation  of  Mr.  William  Eagles, 
of  Willscott,  Oxon,  they  came  upon  a closet  or 
oratory,  which  had  been  bricked  up,  and  the  wall 
wainscotted  to  accord  with  the  panelling  of  the 
room  of  which  it  formed  a part.  This  closet  con- 
tained about  fifty  volumes  of  books,  probably  con- 
cealed therein  duriug  the  early  days  of  the  Re- 
formation, to  evade  the  penalties  attendant  on  the 
possession  of  prohibited  books,  and  consisted 
chiefly  of  works  of  controversial  theology,  but  in- 
cluding a copy  of  the  first  editiou  of  the  complete 
Euglish  Bible,  printed  in  1535,  commonly  called 
“ Coverdale’s  Bible,”  which  was  in  perfect  con- 
dition, with  the  leaves  at  the  beginning  and 
end  uninjured.  Another  of  the  books  in  the 
small  collection  discovered  at  Willscott  is  titled 
“Admonition  to  the  Faithful  in  England,”  by 
John  Knox,  bearing  the  date  1554,  the  year  in 
which  Mary  succeeded  to  the  crown. 


TENDERS 

For  house  at  Graffham,  near  Petworth,  Sussex,  for  Mr- 
J.  P.  Murrou^h;  Mr.  Francis  H.  Fowler,  architect- 


Quantities  by  Mr.  Smithers  ; — 

Blaker jffs.iog  0 0 

Johnson 2,017  0 0 

Ellis 1,816  0 0 

Porter 1,799  0 0 

Greenwood  1,790  0 0 

Low 1,727  0 0 

Carter 1,575  0 0 

Littlefield  (accepted) 1,335  0 0 

Donelly i,280  0 0 


For  new  g:un-factory  at  Wappingr,  for  Messrs.  Barnett 
& Sons.  Mr.  Francis  G.  Lee,  architect.  Quantities  fur- 
nished by  Mr.  Arthur  E.  Robinson  : — 

Rider je!,96o  0 0 

Ashby  & Homer 1,925  0 0 

R.  Ashby  & Sons  (accepted) 1,909  0 0 


For  re-building  No.  44.  Blue  Anchor-alley,  Bunhill- 
)w,  for  Mr.  Modlin.  Mr.  F.  G.  Widdows,  architect : — 

Roberts .^£'530  0 0 

Heath 549  0 0 

Sargeant  547  0 0 

Glenn 510  0 0 

Child,  Sod,  & Martin 499  0 0 

Raby 497  0 0 

Wheen  475  0 0 


For  additions  and  alterations  and  a new  con.servatory 
at  Clewer-park,  near  Windsor,  for  Daniel  Goocli,  Esq.: 
Mr.  Edward  Roberts,  architect.  Quantities  supplied;— 


Conserv. 

House. 

Total. 

Myers 

Dove,  Brothers 

I'Anson 

Cooper  (Windsor).. 
Holland  & Hannan 
(accepted)  

0 0 
390  0 0 

450  0 0 

.... 

.^’1,197  0 0 
1,055  0 0 
986  0 0 

.f6'l,687  0 0 
1,445  0 0 
1,436  0 0 
1,302  0 0 

1,248  0 0 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

H- dc  Sr.— P.  C.-C.  B.  A.-J.  II.  jun.-J.  D.— H.  W.  M-— F.  B.- 
J.  S.— J.  B.— S.  8.— A.  Z. — A.  F.  (Commlsaion  la  ordiuarlly  charged 
ujwn  thcamomit  expended:  soraetHnes  outlie  mean  of  the  teiidcca). — 
Other  correaixmdenta  mu«t  excuse  ua  till  next  week. 

{55^  NOTICE. — All  Communications  respect- 
inn  Advertisements,  Subscriptions,  c^'c.  sliovtd  be 
addressed  to  “ The  Publisher  of  the  Builder," 
No.  1,  York-sfreet,  Cocent-garden.  All  other 
Communications  should  be  addressed  to  the 
“Editor,”  and  not  to  the  “Publisher.” 


THE  BUILDER. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

■A/r  E.  WILLIAM  ELLISON 

D'X  CONSULTING  SURVEYOR,  of  STAINSBY-ROAD,  E. 

TO  AECHITECTS,  BUILDER.'*,  AND  CONTRACTORS, 

Wr ANTED,  an  ENGAGEMENT  to  get 

T T out  working,  detail,  nnd  finished  di'Rwinga : Lake  olT  rpiaii- 

titles,  eslimoto  or  mcnaure  up  works;  by  an  exiierieiiccd  hand, — 
Addrcaa,  A.  B.  17,  Zoar-street,  Gravel  Imie,  Southwark,  9 E. 

Has  t.-iken  Office*  at 

13,FENCHrBCH-BUrLDINGS,  FENCHURCH-STREET,  E.C. 
Where  he  contliiuet  to.vivise  BUILDFJIS 

On  BREACHES  of  CONTRACT.  DISPUTED  ACCOUNTS,  Ac. 

TO  GLASa-MFiRCIIANTS,  MANUFACTURERS,  4c. 

ANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  agerl  20, 1’ust 

T V leaving  a gln.«s  mauufnrtory,  a snXLATION  os  JUNIOR 
CLERK.  Wmild  make  himself  geiierany  useful.— Apply  to  N.  C. 
Post-office,  West  Town,  near  Backwell. 

rpo  AECHITECTS,  ENGINEERS, 

JL  BUILDERS.  SUm'EYORS.  4c. 

C'l’iMPETITlON  AVorkIng  and  Detail  Drawine*.  Maps,  Plans, 
Tr.acimr*.  Ouaiitities,  Surveyii,  and  Prcfessional  Aid  generally,  by 
Mr.  tt.  BLESSLEY,  8,  Fumival’a-inn,  Holbom.  PERSPECTTVIH 
ontiined,  etched,  or  coloured. 

TO  CIVIL  ENC.INF.ERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

"YY/^ anted,  employment  immediately, 

T T liy  a Young  Man,  who  liris  had  considerable  experience  both 

sa  Engineer’s  Assistont  nnd  also  os  Contractor’s  Agent.  I*  a quick  and 
accurate  leveller,  and  capable  of  felting  out  and  measuring  up  work 
of  *11  descriptions  ; also  -well  accuslmned  to  the  niamigciuent  of 
labour,  kei'ping  accounts,  and  peneraj  practical  carrying  out  of  works. 
Call  produce  fir--t-cla.».«  testimonials  frotn  last  and  previous  enirloycrs, 
—Address,  J.  H.  W.  Offleo  of  “ The  Builder." 

rpo  ARCHITECTS  and  SURVEYORS.— 

1 TO  BE  OISPO.sED  OP.  a go'jd  FEACTICE,  in  a large  and 
improving  city,  with  easy  accca*  to  Loudon.— Addles*,  in  the  hist  iu- 
shince.  to  W.  R.  M.  Office  of  ‘‘The  Builder." 

rpo  ENGINEERS.  — PARTNERSHIP 

1 WANTED.— An  excellent  opportunity  offers  fur  a profitalile  in- 
vestment In  a manufacturing  estsldishmetit.  a P.ARTNEK  being 
WANTED,  to  take  the  MANAGEMENT  of  the  ENGINEERING 
DEPARTMENT.  Capital  requlrefl,  1,IK>0I.  or  l.aii'L  N-me  but  prin- 
cipals will  be  treate'l  with. — Apply  to  \Y,  J.  SMITH,  Engineer,  4c. 
B^k-bnildingi,  Newcsatle-upon-Tyne. 

TO  DKOORATORS.  BUILDERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

first-class  PAPER- 

T V HANGER,  a pormniient  SITUATION  : a good  distemperer, 
and  competent  to  fill  up  time  at  pniiitiag.  Would  not  object  to  work 
by  the  piece.  Town  or  couiitiy.- Addres.«,  prepaid,  to  J.  L.  W.  Office 
of  " The  Builder,’’ 

"Y^ANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  a SITLUY 

t V TION  In  a Bonder's  Office.  Can  trace  and  copy  drawings  and 
square  JimeiisioiiF,  and  is  well  ac  niaiuted  with  office  routine.  Refer- 
ences nnd  testliUDUinJs  first  class.— Address,  H.  H.  T.  Office  of  " The 
Builder. " 

J)ARNSLEY~  LOCAL  BOARD  of 

1 9 HEALTH  nnd  Bl'RI-tL  BOARD.- ’Hie  Boanl  are  desirous  of 
appointing  a SURVEA'OR.  whomuit  haventhoroiigU  practical  know- 
ledge of  his  pj'ofaMion.  He  will  be  required  to  devote  the  wlmlc  of 
hi*  time  to  the  duties  of  his  office,  wliii  h may  he  stated  generally  to 
be  as  follows To  take  the  management  of  all  strerts,  highways, 
sewers,  and  house-drains  nnder  the  direction  of  tho  Local  Board  ; to 
moke  all  plana,  estimate*,  valuations,  and  aiiportionments ; and 
superintend  all  work.*  directed  by  tho  Loc.al  Board  ; to  see  that  ail 
contracts  for  works  entered  into  with  the  Local  Board  are  properly 
carried  out  ; to  keep  all  oocouuts.  and  make  aU  report*  coimected 
■with  his  office  : to  perform  .all  the  duties  sperially  imposed  upon  the 
Surveyor  by  the  Public  Health  Act,184S.  and  the  Local  Government 
Act,  1809.  or  which,  by  those  Acta,  or  any  Act*  supplemental  thereto, 
or  amending  the  name,  or  either  of  them,  or  Incorporated  therewith, 
the  Snrveyor  may  be  authorised  or  rei^uired  to  do  : and  to  perfonn 
such  other  duties  as  shall  from  time  to  time  be  specified  by  the  aaid 
Board,  acting  either  as  the  Local  Board  of  He.alth  or  as  the  Burial 
Boanl.  Balary.  Ififi/.  per  annum,  with  an  office  rent  free,  and  the  re- 
quisite materials  for  performing  the  duties  found  by  the  Bo-ard.  AU 
applications,  with  testimonials,  arc  to  be  addressed  to  the  Cliarmian 
of  the  Boanl.  enJoiaed.  " Application  for  Office  of  Suiveyor,"  and  te 
i>e  forwarded  (prepaid)  to  the  flcrk,  at  the  Office  of  the  Boanl,  Church- 
street,  Barnsley,  on  or  before  MONDAY,  tho  5th  day  of  DECEMBER 
next. — By  order, 

AVILLIAM  H,  PEACOCK,  C'leik  to  thetaid  BoMtL 
Barnsley,  17th  November,  1859. 

TO  BUILDERS,  PLUMBERS,  .\ND  P.AINTEBS. 

'YY/'ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  a first-class 

1 V Plumber,  Painter,  Giorier.  and  Paperhanger,  a PERMA- 
NENT SITUATION.  Unileistands  gonfitting  aud  zinc-work.- 
AdclresB,  W.  A.  B.  Office  of  " The  Builder," 

TO  BUILDERS,  ARCHITECTS.  AND  SURYEYOR.S, 

WANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  a SITUA- 

tV  TION  a*  clerk.  Is  a nest  draughtsman  : c.an  keep  books, 
abstract,  Ac.  and  has  a knowledge  of  uie,a»aTing,  ^ttafactory  refer- 
ences ftnn)  Inet  employens.— Address,  R.  S.  21,  Beroafurd-terrace, 
Beresfoni  street,  W.-Uwerth.  • 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

YT/" anted,  bya  steaiiy  Man, as  PLUMBER, 

>V  PAINTER,  GL.iZIER,  PAPER-HANGER.  Ac.  constont 

EMPLOYMENT.  Country  preferreil.— Acidvess,  P.  M.  No.  4,  George’-i- 
place,Clapham-road|  Batteisen-rise,  Surrey. 

TO  BUILDERS. 

^HE  Advertiser  wishes  an  ENGAGEMENT 

JL  a?  an  IMPROVER  at  the  BENCH  for  three  years,  having  had 
five  years'  experience  In  a London  builder's  t ffice.  No  olgection  to 
a*si*t  la  the  office;  aged  10. — Address,  W,  E.  Post-office,  Southall, 

Middlesex.  W. 

pLERK  WANTED  for  a FOREIGN 

R.AILWAV.— To  be  thoroughly  versed  lu  RAILWAY  CON- 
TRACTORS’ ACCOUNTS,  and  capable  of  taking  charge  of  acom- 
plete  setof  liooks  of  costs,  4c.  4c.  PreferenoewUI  be  ^ven  to  one  who 
can  converse  iu  German  and  French,  and  who  hos  had  experience  in  a 
similar  apiiointmant.  — Address,  Messrs.  Q,  RICHARDSON  4 CO. 
1,  New  Broud-ntreet.  City,  E.C. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

rpHE  Advertiser,  aged  17,  is  about  leaving 

1.  a eitiiation  in  a Sui-veyor’s  Office,  nnd  dcircs  a RE-ENGAGE- 
MEST,  Con  abstract,  copy  drawincs,  Ac.  Write.<  a neat  hand. 
Address,  M.  N.  0.  care  of  Mr.  MITCHELL,  Kiiig  slreet,  P.ailiameut- 
street,  S.W. 

^FFICE  of  the  CLERK  of  the  PEACE  for 

V_.r  MIDDLESEX.  — In  couFenuence  of  the  alterations  of  the 
Sea'ions  House,  rierkenwell,  this  Office  has  lieen  removed  toroporarlly 
to  No.  0,  John  street,  Bedfcid-row ; •where  all  railway  and  other  pinna 
muit  he  deiKisitcd. 

C.  HEATON  ELLIS,  Clerk  of  the  Pe.oce. 

SJth  November,  1869, 

TO  ARCHITECTS. 

rpHE  Advertiser  is  open  to  <an  ENGAGE- 

1 JIF.NT  as  DRAUGHTSMAN.  C.in  givogood  references.— Address, 
R.  K.  Office  of  "The  Bull  - er.” 

TO  KOKEMF.N  OF  PAINTERS  AND  DECORATORS. 

ANTED,  in  a Builder’s  Finn,  aii  experi- 

tV  oncetl  WORKING  FOREMAN.  One  that  has  filled  a 
vinjil.ir  sitnatiim  tvould  l>e  preferred.  Wage,*,  30s.  per  "week.  Tlie 
hiUiation  would  be  permanent  to  a snitable  iwrsou. — Addrass,  H.  M. 
Post-office.  Uxbridge. 

Note.— Applioatluns  not  oonsldered  suitable  will  not  be  answered. 

TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  OTHERS. 

^IIE  Advertiser  is  willing  to  PREPARE 

l_  8T5TS  of  DRAWINGS  at  homo,  or  to  give  sfisiBtance  in  nn 
office  four  or  five  dayso  week  ; or,  if  preferred,  would  give  his  whole 
time  during  the  winter  to  an  architect  re<iulring  *u,.-h  osaietanco 
Term*  looderato. — Address,  R,  S,  T.  Office  of  " Tho  Biiilder." 

"I^ANTED,  a steady,  practical  GAS- 

V V FITTER.  One  who  understands  t)*e  repairing  of  gas-meters 
preferred.  None  but  good  workmen  need  apply,— Applications,  with 
testimonials,  staling  wages  required,  to  beaddi-essed  toJlr.  J.  ROWAN, 
Manager,  Gas-works,  Aldershot,  Hants. 

TO  ARCHITECTS.  SURVEYORS,  AND  BUILDERS. 

^ 1 ^HE  ADVERTISER  Avishes  for  an  EN- 

1 OAGEMENT  hi  any  of  the  above  Offices.  Hols  Agood  Gothic 

•and  claetical  drauglitsman,  and  well  versed  in  construction,  and  has 
l>eon  clerk  of  works  on  a first-claa*  inansicn  in  the  French  clnwioatylo  ; 
call  tiike  out  <|uantitie*.  measure  works,  and  ratlmate  corracUy  ; al»o 
a good  (locountant.  Rjdary,  30s.  per  week.  Fh-st-clnss  references. — 
AddreM,  A.  Z.  2,  AiCTl‘i'S'l*'**'e,  W.C. 

TITANTED,  a respectable  YOLFTH,  as 

T V OUT-DOOR  APPRENTICE  to  an  ENGINF.ER.  A premium 
•will  be  required.- Apply  to  FRANCIS  4 CO.  P4.  Oray’s-inn-l»ne. 

FOREMAN  IN  A TI.MBER  YARD  | 

"Y^ANTED,  by  a fimi  largely  engaged  in 

T V the  importing  trade,  an  Active,  Kueigetic,  and  Educated 
Man,  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  trade,  to  take  the  m-onagment 
of  the  out  door  department.— Apply,  by  letter  prepaid,  to  B ix  -125, 
Pott-offlee,  Bristol,  stating  age,  references,  aud  luut  or  present 
situation. 

TO  BUILDERa,  4c. 

YACCASIONAL  ASSISTANCE  offered  by 

a good  M*.-unrer,  Eatlmator,  BuUders’  Book-keeper,  Account- 
ant. Dranghtsmaii,  4c.  upon  rensonaWe  terms.  References  given  to 
builders  for  whom  the  advertiser  has  done  business. — .Address,  H.  H. 
Office  of  “ The  riuildar.’’ 

TO  GR.AINERS,  WRITERS,  AND  M.\.EBLERS. 

ANTED,  for  the  country,  a thoroughly 

T V experiencoil  WORKMAN  in  the  above  branches.  Constant 
employment  and  lilieral  wages. — Apply,  brtween  the  hours  of  Niue 
ami  Elc'  cn  a.ja.  at  12i,  Jewry-street,  Aldgnte. 

TO  ARClIITECrrS. 

A N ASSISTANT,  for  many  years  accus- 

JTX.  toined  to  GOTHIC  WORK  and  General  Practice  in  some  of  the 
brat  London  and  country  officH.  desires  a RE-ENGAGEMENl’.— 
Address,  F.  C.112,  High  Hnlboru,  London,  W.C. 

TO  AKCUITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

TYTANTED,  an  immediate  ENGAGE- 

T T MENT,  by  the  Advertiser,  aged  27.  Can  draw  perepeettve, 
tint  elevations,  ha*  a knowledge  of  taking  out  quantities,  taking 
diliipidations,  measuring  up  work,  4c.  References  to  London  arehi- 
tecta.  Teims,  31b.  6d.  per  week.— Please  address,  Mr.  R.  H.  DAVIDSON, 
30,  RusUtou-street,  St.  John’s-road,  Hoxton,  N. 

A YOUNG  MAN,  from  the  office  of  a City 

JTV.  Arcliltect,  desires  eitlier  permanent  or  temporary  RMl’I.O'Y- 
MENT  in  tlie  OFFICF.  of  an  ARCHITECT.  Terms,  31a.  Gd.— Address. 
K.  Y.  Office  of  “ The  Builder." 

TO  CIVIL  ENGINEERS  AND  BDRVEYOES. 

AN  ASSISTANT,  who  has  had  much 

.,l\.  expcrlenee  In  town  and  estate  surveying,  levelling,  mapping, 
Ac,  also  in  sewerage  and  other  public  works  of  town.',  ta  open  to  a 
RE-ENGAOEMF,NT.  Good  reference*  or  testimonials.  — Address, 
J.  H.  S.  6,  New  Walk.  Leicettet. 

TO  SMITHS  AND  BET-I.HANGER.S. 

WT-A-NTED,  a SITUATION  as  FOREMAN 

T V and  general  M.iNAOER,  by  a raiddie-tiged  Person,  who  has 
for  tlie  last  seven  years  had  the  entire  maiiigeroent  of  the  amlths’  and 
liellh.angers'  drpartmenta  to  an  citeneive  builder.  Fiist-nste  refer- 
ences can  be  given  as  to  Bohriety,  integrity,  and  aptitude  for  business. 
Address  to  J,  C.  Post-office,  Church-street,  Hackuey. 

TO  BUILDERS.  DECOR.ATORS.  PAPERHANGERS.  4c. 

A S CLERK,  SALESMAN,  FOREMAN, 

GRAINER.  or  WRITER,  a Young  Man  of  abUity  and  expe- 
rience.—-Address,  F.  8. 1,  Upper  Cleveland -street,  Fitzroy-a-iuare. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  PLUMBER.S. 

TWANTED,  EMPLOYMENT,  as 

I T PLUMBER  Slid  GLAZIER,  Is  also  a good  Painter.  Two 

years  in  last  emiiloy.  Has  a good  labourer,  if  required.- Address. 
T.  W.  611.  Henry-street,  Avenue-road,  SL  John’s  Wood. 

TO  CrVIL  ENGINEERS  AND  SURVEYOBS. 

A S IMPROVER  PUPIL.  - A Young 

Ai.  Gentleman,  aged  18  years,  desires  nn  ENGAGEMENT.  He 
proi  OSes  to  devote  one  year  free,  or  two  yeara  if  an  interim  pupil.  He 
is  perfectly  instructed,  and  is  iirivlleged  to  refer  (relative  to  com- 
petency) to  a firm  of  high  repntniion,  under  whose  able  tuition 
he  has  scijulred  practic-al  and  theoretical  experienoe  for  a period  of 
eight  months,  Th«  advertiser!.*  a member  of  the  Church  of  England. — 
Address,  .ALGERNON,  13.BlAckfHar3-roiid.  London. S. 

TO  PLUMBERS  AND  BUILDERS. 

ANTED,  by  a respectable  Young  Man,  a 

T T CONSTANT  SITUA-nON  as  PLUMBER.  Has  a good 

knowlrige  of  gasfittiiig.  No  objeetiou  to  fill  up  his  time  with  glaring 
if  required, — Address,  E.  M.  3,  Rechester-place,  Soutli  LambetliSew- 
rood. 

TO  C.ARPENTERS  AND  OTHERS. 

WANTED,  to  APPRENTICE  a strong 

T T YOUTH,  aged  16.- Address  to  L.  F.  38,  St.  John’a-woo” 

terrace,  N.W. 

TO  CIVIL  ENGINEERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

A CIVIL  ENGINEER,  ’who  has  held 

responsible  appointments  to  the  coni]dete  satisfaction  of  the 
parties  inteiested,  lieing  at  pre«ent  but  partially  occupied,  is  anxious 
to  enter  into  another  ENGAGEMENT.  Ha*  excellent  tratimonLols, 
and  some  capital, — Address,  A.  R.  T.  Office  of  " The  Builder." 

TYT” anted,  by  a Young  Man,  a Plasterer, 

T T a SITUATION,  where  he  could  make  himself  useful  lu 
rcpilrs,  lainting.  fumiturejapanning,  French  potUbing,  4c.— Addreas, 
J.  il.  u 1,  James-place,  Mni-lborough-road,  Chelsea.  S W 

TO  ARCHITECTS. 

A COMPETENT  DRAUGHTSMAN, 

XTL  tliornughly  acquainted  with  Gothic  detail,  desires  a RE- 
ENGAGEMENT in  London.  line  experience  in  general  office  duties. 
First-class  references.  Salary  moderate,— Address,  A.  0.  Post-office. 
Kensal-greeu,  W. 

TO  BUILDERS. 

wanted,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT  as 

mL'  JOINERS,  by  a thorough  practical 

maa-- Apply,  G W.,  «>.  Napier-street,  Aahley<rescent,  Huxton. 

TO  PAINTERS,  BUILDER'*,  BREWERS,  E.STATE  OWNERS, 
AND  OTHERS. 

A N EXPERIENCED  PLUMBER, 

jr\.  GLAZIER,  and  PAINTER,  is  desirous  of  obtaining  a peruia- 
nenl  SITUATION  in  the  above  line.— Api'lyi -A.  B.  C.  8,  Dean-street, 
Holbom,  W.C. 

’XYT’ANTED,  by  a respectable  iHAN,  a 

^ PL.KSTERING  or  superintend  work 

[Nor.  26,  1859. 
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TO  Rt'RVEYOKS.  L.\yD-AGE??TP,  *c. 

DRAUGHTSMAN,  competent  to  under- 

take pliina  of  towns,  4c.  U OPE^f  to  nn  ENGACJE- 

. Tainis  moderate,- AJOrets,  K.  F.  No,  6,  M}-Ttle-street.  Hi^h- 


TO  CARPENTERS  AND  BTTTCPERS. 

A YOUNG  MARRIED  MAN  of  education 

jpk.  wishes  ti  ENOAOE  with  a CARPENTER  nnd  BUILDEP., 
whore  he  can  peifcct  liim.solf  in  the  hiisincRs.  ‘Woiil.l  not  ohjei't  to 
assist  in  the  offlee.  He  has  a knowledso  of  the  tnuie,  Ja  a ilranc;hta. 
man,  Slid  tjenerally  coiiversiiiit  with  arohitecturnl  snrveving.  Country 
pre^rred.  Adetress,  with  full  particulars,  to  L.  S.  Mi's,  Lawrauce. 
Coukseller,  Aie.  Hemel  Ueiupstcajl,  HertB, 


TtATHS  and  HOT-WATEE  WORK  of 

I J every  doecription  supplied  and  fixed  in  any  part  of  the  king' 
dom,  ^tiiiLates  given,  frreenhoiuie  and  eiglit  moms  heated  l>y 
hot  water  for  15f.  by  the  P.ANKI.IHANDN  FURNISHlNf}  IRON- 
MONGERY  COMPANY.  Oi,  U.VKER-STREET.  PORTMAN-SQUARE. 


Hot  AIE  and  other  STOn:S.— Tlie  most 

eniiiplete  ns.«ort[nent  in  London  : comprising  Ariioifs 
Swiuii's,  Marsh’s,  Stninton  and  Darcy’s,  .and  every  otlier  naf.ent  Stove' 
at  MANUFACTURERS’  PRICE.S,-On  viowat  the  PANKLIBANOn! 
oti,  BAKER-STREET,  PORTMAN-SQUARE. 

Joyce’s  P, stent  StOTea  and  Fuel. 


p 0 T T E E Y.— TO  BE  DISPOSED  OF, 

I within  two  miles  of  the  General  Post-Ortleo,  a MANUFACTORY 
in  the  above  line.  No  premium  r6.[Uired,ajid  the  capital  uecessai-y  to 
can^-  it  oil  under  800/,  Rent  moderate,— Foi-  fiutiier  particulars 
"pply,  pei-sonally,  or  by  letter,  piti-pald,  to  ilr.  S.  J.  JERWOOD. 
17,  Ely-place,  Hulbom. 


rPARPAULINS  for  COVERING  ROOFS 

-R  during  Repairs,  SCAFFOLD  CORD,  and  every  description  ot 
ROPE  used  by  Builders  upon  the  lowest  terms,  Martiuees  and  tem- 
porary Awnings  on  sale  or  hire.  Orders  per  post  rocelve  the  most 
promptattention. 

H.  PIGGOTT, 

115,  Fore-street,  City.  Blannfacturer,  by  appointment,  to  her  Maje-ty’s 
Honourable  Boai^  of  OidnancB. 


P I C T IT  E E F E A M E S. 

J Every  de-scriptlon  of  Frame  supplied  to  ARTISTS,  ARCHl- 

TECT.S.  BUILDERS,  JOINERS.  Piiv«te  Families  and  Otheia.by 
FORTUNE,  PORTER  4 CD.  at  Man  ii  faotnrers’  prices. 

THE  TBADF,  SUPPLIED. 

Observe— 59,  WTCH-STREET.  OPPOSITE  the  OLYMPIC  THEATP.E. 
STRAND.  LONDON.  W.C. 

N.B.— A choice  selection  of  Oil  Paintings  and  Engravings  olw.aya 

T INCOLN  T'aTHEDEAL.— To  AECHI- 

J_J  TECTS,  SCI  LPTORS,  and  OTHERS.— TO  BE  DISPOSED  OF, 
on  reasonable  terms,  a i[UuuUty  of  choice  and  select  sptcimcnsof 
PLASTER  t'.\STS,  taken  principally  from  that  magnittoent  cathe* 
dml  : consisting  of  fl,ures  from  the  splendid  Angel's  choir,  cnpitals. 
spandrlls.  crockets,  bos.»ea,  and  a great  rarii'ty  of  specimens  of  carved 
work  and  smaller  figures.  Also  several  chaste  and  mre  suecliueus 
from  Southwell  Minster.  Another  opportunity  will  not  occur,  ns 
they  will  uot  be  again  modalled.— Tliey  may  be  'dewed  on  iippllcation 
to  Mr.  LOftSDALE,  Verger.  Lincoln  Cathedral ; or  further  particid.ars 
may  be  Obtained  on  application  to  Mr.  CLARK,  2(i,  Eocleston-strest, 
Chcster-sijuare,  IjoaJon. 


QUEVEYING,  LEVELLING,  and  CIVIL 

K_5  ENGINEEBING.  — PRACTICAL  FIELD  INSTRUCTION  is 
given  In  Surveying,  Levelling,  Civil  Enginoeriug,  4o.  by  Messrs. 
JITDE,  SMITH,  and  LEWIS,  Civil  Engineers,  Surveyors,  4c.  of 
extensive  practice,  who  give  InstmcUon  lu  every  bi-anch  of  tiio 
Profea'lon,— Terms  for  the  Course  of  Three  Slonths,  Two  Guinea*. 
No  extras.— For  FIoipectuiieB,  *o.  apply  at  the  Othces,  9J,  Guild- 
ford-street. 


A RCHITECTURAL  and  ENGINEERING 

DRAWING  CLASSES,  for  Architects,  Builders,  aud  Enaineere 
Sons,  Assistant*,  Clerks  of  Works,  4c.  RstehlUhed  1«-  ilcista. 
HYDE,  SMITH,  and  LEW  fS,  .troliit*^,  Civil  Engineers.  4c.  for  irivl“g 
DAY  and  EVENING  INSTRUCTION  in  Architeotural,  Eugiu^ring 
and  Mechanical  Drawing:  Perspective.  IsometriciU.  and  Geometrical 
Drawing;  Making  Finished  and  Working  Drawing*  ; Preparing  Spe- 
clfte,ations.  Taking  out  Quantities,  Estimating  Builders’  Work,  4o. 
Terms:— Day  Pupils,  Three  Guinea*  per  Quarter;  Evening  Pupils 
One  Guinea  per  Quarter.  There  are  no  extras  : the  Terms  Include  the 
whole  of  the  above,  with  the  use  of  Drawing  Boards,  T-S']  nares,  Pl.ans, 
Drawings,  Modele,  4o.— For  Prospectuses  of  the  Drawing  Classes,  apply 
at  the  Offices.  84.  Gutldford-street,  Russell -siiunje,  Loudon. 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  DECORATOR.'*. 

ARCHITECTURAL  PERSPECTIVES, 

Jrx,  EXHIBITION  .Hid  rOMPETmON  DRAWINGS,  executed  in 
the  most  nitistlc  manner,  either  coloured,  in  pencil,  or  chalks,  and 
from  rough  ■ketches,  if  reipiired.  Oruamotitel  designs  (with  tiguresl, 
lithography,  and  di-awiiig  on  wood,  by  EDWARD  A.  HEKFKB,  24, 
M'luiit  Pleasant,  Liverpool.  8peciiuen»on  application. 


rpiIE  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  CIVIL 

X.  ENGINEERS,  and  MACHTNISTS’  DRAWINO-CL-ASSES. 
conducted  by  Mr.  T.  J.  HILL,  .Architect.  Offices,  70,  Old-street,  E.C. 
Praotlcoi  instruction  given  In  architectural,  mechanical,  ornamental, 
and  perspective  drawlegofall  kinds.  Taking  out  ciuantltlrs.abftract- 
Ing.  4c.  Preparing  finished  drawings  in  colour  and  sepia,  and  in  all 
matters  relating  to  the  architects,  engineers,  or  builder’s  office.  Pro- 
spectuses to  be  had  on  application  at  the  Offices.— Note.  Mr.  T.  J.  HILL 
has  resigned  his  Classes  at  the  iustitullous,  and  conducts  the  abuve 
CiaasH  only. 


TNVENTOES  A,SSISTED.— New  md  useful 

I Invenlions  purcha8e<l  and  disposed  of.  Caidtal  obtained  for 
securing  inventions.  Arrungementa  made  for  partially-defiTred  pay- 
mBiite.— Apply  to  Messrs.  B.  BROWNB  and  CO.  British  and  Foreign 
Patent  Office, -52.  King  William-street,  Londou-bridge,  E.C.  Ap.'un- 
plilet  on  the  cost  of  patents,  gratis. 


Messrs,  r o s h e r and  c o. 

LIME,  CEMENT.andBRICK  MERCHANTS. 

LONDON  WHARFS:— 

ALBION  WHARF,  HOLLAND-ST.  BLACKFRIARS,  S.B. 
MILLBANK-STREET,  WESTMINSTER,  S.W. 
KINGSLAND  BASIN,  KINGSLAND-ROAD,  N.B. 
LIMEKILN-HILL,  LIMEHOU3E,  E. 

Whereat  can  be  obtained,  of  the  best  nuality  :— 
GREY-STONE,  CHALK,  and  FLARE  LIME. 

BOILAN.  PORTLAND,  KEENE’S,  MARTIN’S,  and  PARIAN 
CEMENTS. 

COWLEY  and  KENT  BRICKS. 

WHITE  and  RED  SUFFOLK  FACING  BRIITKS. 

YELLOW  and  PALE  MALM  CUTTERS,  PICKINGS,  PAVIORS, 
oik!  SECONDS. 

STAFFORDSHIRE  ORNAMENTAL  PAVEMENTS,  in  RED,  BLUE, 
and  BUFF : also  GARDEN  EDGINGS. 

TEKRO-METALLIC  GROOVED  STABLE  BRICKS,  CHANNEL 
BP.1CK3.  and  CLINKERS. 

PLAIN  and  ORNAMENTAL  ROOFING  and  RIDGE  TILES. 

Mr.  R.  BROWNS  RED  and  GREEN  RIDGING,  -with  CHAM- 
FERED CRESTS. 

COLOURED  and  WHITE  GLAZED  TILF.S.  for  Wall  Linings,  .tc, 
WELSH,  NEWCASTLE,  and  STOURBRIDGE  FIRE-BRICKS, 
LUMPS,  and  TILES  of  evervde*cription  nnd  sUe. 

RED  and  GLAZED  STONEWARE  DRAIN-PIPES,  ftc. 
TERRA-COTTA,  CEMENT,  and  RED  CUIMNBY  POTS. 

HAIR,  PLASTER,  L.\THS.  WHITING,  SAND,  BALLAST,  .and 
ether  BUILDING  MATERIALS. 

Goode  forwarded  by  Railway  with  deepatch. 

LIME  WORKS,  CHALK.  FLINT,  and  BALLAST  WHARFS, 
N0RTUF1,EET,  KENT. 
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Progress  of  Eehicalional 
Art. 

E Englishmen, 
as  a rule,  buy 
all  our  expe- 
rience in  a dear 
market : we  are 
as  a people 
decidedly  gul- 
lible. In  politi- 
cal relations,  in 
arts,  in  sciences, 
and  in  business, 
we  only  begin 
to  be  wide- 
awake when  wc 
arc  smarting 
under  the  con- 
sciousness of 
having  been 
taken  in.  It  is 
only  now,  when 

, . . our  national 

debt  has  been  increased,  and  is  become  a more 
galling  burden  than  before,  that  we  ask  our- 
selves,—What  is  the  visible  advantage  we 
have  derived  from  our  Crimean  experience, 
wliere  our  blood  was  poured  on  the  earth  as 
water,  and  our  treasure  was  spent  as  though 
Its  expenditure  were  a gratification  ?”  In  art 
and  in  taste  we  begin  to  feel  our  deficiency, 
but  only  after  we  have  peopled  our  cities  with 
grotesque  and  costly  bronze  statues,  when  we 
have  made  a curiosity-shop  of  our  National 
Ciiliery,  and  when  we  have  to  import  men 
iroui  the  Continent  to  supply  the  art  element 
^*^1  iBunufactures  which  makes  them 
valuable  or  passable.  We,  as  critics,  speak  not 
without  book, — Jullien,  to  design  carpets  at 
Halifax ; Vechte,  at  Hunt  and  Roskell’s,  to 
design  our  race-cups,  and  plate,  and  national 
medallions  j whilst  the  more  expensive  of  our 
paper-hangings,  and  carpets,  and  curtains,  and 
hearth-rugs,  show  unmistakeable  evidence  of  a 
French  influence.  The  majority  of  Engli.sh 
people  still  dine  from  the  willow-pattern  plate, 
borrowed  froui_  our  artistic  and  civilized 
friends  the  Chinese.  You  shall  look  into  the 
print-shop  windows  in  London,  and  observe 
the  artists’  names  w’ho  have  produced  the 
lithographs  and  prints  ; and,  though  the  expen- 
sive works  shall  be  those  of  Englishmen,  the 
cheaper  ones,  and  those  that  are  bought  for 
their  prettiness,  will  be  tlie  work  of  Frenchmen 
and  Germans.  But  although  in  so  many 
points  we  are  lamentably  deficient, — although 
in  the  mass  of  our  manufactures  we  are  of  our- 
selves tasteless, — there  are  some  brilliant  excep- 
tions which  make  our  cry  of  penitence  and 
liuiiiiliation  a little  less  intense,  a little  less 
agonising.  And  these  exceptions  illustrate  a 
principle  which  we  have  always  advocated — 
that  of  unshackled  responsibilities  and  private 
enterprise.  In  architecture,  we  are  much  in- 
clined to  say,  we  stand  at  tlie  head  of  the 
world  ; and  Minton  has  no  rival.  At  our 
water-colour  paintings,  the  people  of  the  earth 
look  with  wonder,  and  our  ornamental  metal- 
work is  not  surpassed.  If  we  ask  the  reason, 
and  begin  with  architecture,  we  shall  find  that 
when  an  English  architect  is  chosen  to  build  a 
cathedral  or  a town-hall  for  the  people  of  the 
t ontinent-— as  at  Hamburg  and  Lille — he  is  a 
]nan  who  is  self-made,  and,  as  far  as  Govern- 
luent  IS  concerned,  has  not  once  been  patro- 
nized. Mmton  was  a private  individual,  such 
as,  we  are  proud  to  believe,  only  this  ac^e  and 
this  country  could  have  produced.  We  had 
our  grand  cathedi’als,  with  their  unlimited  re- 
venues, hejit,  in  an  intensely  respectable  man- 
ner, as  the  breeding-grounds  of  spiders  and  the 
tatteiimg  stalls  of  canons,  until  a humble  in- 
dividual, a Dissenting  preacher,  .started  up,  and 
proved  the  possibility  of  teaching  thous.ands 
collectively ; when,  behold,  the  jmnderous  doors 
of  St.  Paul’s  and  Westminster  Abbey  are 


opened,  and  our  other  cathedrals  are  following 
in  the  wake,  taking  the  steps  and  the  initiative 
pointed  out  to  them  by  the  Dissenting  preacher 
aforesaid. 

But  we  began  by  saying  that,  as  Englishmen, 
we  buy  our  experience  in  a dear  market.  As  a 
recompense  for  this  national  characteristic,  we 
generally  obtain  a good  article  for  our  money; 
and,  by  the  law  of  compensation,  we  know  how 
to  make  use  of  it  when  once  we  have  obtained 
the  experience. 

We  have  been  led  into  this  train  of  thought 
by  a contemplation  of  the  very  extraordinary 
change  tliat  is  now  going  on  in  matters  of  taste. 
There  never  yet  was  a period  in  the  world’s  his- 
tory, of  which  we  have  any  record,  during  which 
such  a revolution  in  art  was  brought  about  as  is 
now  occurring  steadily  and  quietly  in  the  art  of 
England.  It  was  but  a few  years  ago  when 
Napoleon  called  us  a “ nation  of  shopkeepers,” 
and  the  self-consciousness  we  are  possessed  of 
made  it  anything  but  a pleasant  remark  to  us. 
But  the  tables  are  turning,  and  this  year  we 
had  to  record  the  mission  of  a gentleman  from 
the  French  metropolis  bent  on  the  errand  of 
discovering  by  what  means  art  education  in  this 
country  is  rapidly  becoming  general  and  self- 
supporting.  The  tortoise  is  winning  the  race, 
whilst  the  hare  has  been  good-humouredly 
regarding  it  from  an  eminence  in  the  course 
that  was  once  but  is  now  no  longer  a-head. 
Not  long  since  we  had  to  look  for  our  art 
applied  to  manufactures  to  foreign  designers,  and 
the  vestigesof  this  system  remain  in  the  instances 
before  quoted  ; but  our  efforts  to  remedy  this 
have  been  so  successful,  the  substratum  we  liave 
laid  and  the  superstructure  we  are  raising  are 
both  so^  satisfactory,  the  seeds  we  are  sowing  are 
so  fertile  and  the  fruit  so  promising,  that  our 
artistic  neighbours  have  sent  to  examine,  and 
analyze,  and  ob.serve,  and  take  a le.sson. 

It  we  are  to  be  successful  in  this  world  we 
are  born  into,  our  experience  has  taught  us  that 
we  must  cultivate  and  refine  the  senses  we  are 
endowed  with,  and  develope  the  powers  that 
are  latent  within  us.  These  senses  and  these 
powers  apply  to  different  subjects,  and  will  be 
eventually  exercised  in  various  channels.  But, 
for  all  ultimate  success,  we  require  a similar  pri- 
mary training  and  discipline ; and,  when  this  has 
been  acquired,  and  a mental  force  thus  gene- 
rated, we  direct  our  further  exercise  and  efibrts 
to  those  subjects  and  in  those  channels  for 
which  each  individual  is  specially  fitted.  In 
other  words,  we  first  learn  a common  language, 
which  enables  us,  as  gregarious  animals,  to  have 
communication  with  each  other  and  exchange 
our  thoughts  on  equal  terras  ; and  then  we 
study  some  special  subject  which  enables  us  to 
minister  to  each  other’s  wants.  We  first  learn 
to  work,  and  then  we  divide  the  labour  that 
has  to  be  done.  In  the  work  we  have  to  do  in 
the  world  we  find  it  necessary  to  become 
tolerably  well  acquainted  with  Numbers,  Pro- 
portion, Action,  Form,  and  Colour.  Every- 
thing we  engage  in  will  require  the  exercise  of 
our  senses  and  mind  upon  it,  and  excellence 
in  our  work  will  depend  upon  our  thorough 
comprehension  of  the  relation  these  five  influ- 
ences have  upon  and  bear  towards  the  work  to 
be  done.  These  influences  may  bear  upon  a 
subject  sejiarately,  as  tliey  are,  or  in  a modified 
miumer  ; or  two,  or  three,  or  all  may  be  asso- 
ciated; and  our  proper  and  accurate  under- 
staudingof  a subject  will  be  in  the  power  we  have 
of  bringing  our  mind  and  senses  to  act  upon 
it,  and  seeing  and  comprehending  the  relation 
of  these  five  elementary  influences  on  the  sub- 
ject  or  object  to  be  considered.  We  have  long 
realized  this  and  allowed  it,  and  in  education 
we  partially  practise  it.  Thus  in  our  schools 
we  teach  arithmetic,  to  give  us  notions  of  num- 
bers and  proportion,  of  positive  truths  and 
comparisons.  We  are  taught  to  read,  that  we 
may  become  acquainted  with  actions  and  ideas, 
and  words  and  thoughts  which  express  them. 
We  are  taught  to  write,  which  is  an  exercise  of 
our  hand  and  sight  in  form  and  jiroportion, 
that  we  may  express  our  ideas  to  others,  and 
record  actions  and  retain  thoughts  which  arc 
fleeting.  All  other  developments  of  ourpowers 
which  are  higher  in  the  scale  of  education  have 
siniilar  aims  in  a more  exalted  manner  and 
with  regard  to  higher  subjects ; and  a man  is 
possessed  of  a greater  or  lesser  amount  of  edu- 


cation according  to  the  amount  of  training  he 
has  had,  and  the  power  he  has  acquired  of 
seeing  the  relation  of  the  elementary  influences 
before-mentioned,  and  exercising  his  mind  with 
reference  to  them.  Thus  a professional  man 
should  be  well  acquainted  with  the  circum- 
stances and  conditions  under  which  these  in- 
fluences will  be  associated,  and  in  what  manner ; 
whilst  those  who  work  under  him  may,  perhaps, 
only  be  required  to  be  thoroughly  conversant 
with  one  of  them.  We  will  take  the  case  of 
an  Architect.  If  he  be  worthy  of  the  name,  he 
should  be  able  to  produce  a work  in  which 
Form,  Proportion,  and  Colour  are  associated, 
with  a due  regard  to  their  importance  and 
subordination  ; wliilst  the  Mason  and  the  Car- 
penter will  only  have  to  be  well  acquainted 
with  the  Forms  they  have  to  make,  and  the 
Painters  with  the  Colours  they  have  to  lay  on. 

This  is  an  artistic  instance.  We  might  quote 
others  in  which  a similar  law  prevails  with 
regard  to  subjects  that  are  not  commonly 
deemed  artistic.  It  must  be  understood,  we 
are  not  arguing  that  these  are  the  only  influ- 
ences, the  proper  appreciation  of  which  is  edu- 
cation, but  that  in  five  words  they  express  the 
most  general  and  the  most  particular,  the 
highest  aud  the  lowest  kinds  of  education. 
Now  the  point  we  are  coming  to  is  this.  In 
our  education  we  have  not  hitherto  thoroughly 
appreciated  what  has  been  said.  We  have 
taught  children  to  understand  and  express  a 
good  deal  of  Niuubers,  Proportion,  and  Action, 
but  we  have  neglected  the  other  two.  Form 
and  Colour.  The  one,  Form,  has  been  prac- 
tised in  learning  to  write,  aud  the  mistake  we 
have  made  is  that,  having  spent  a certain 
amount  of  time  in  acquiring  a pow^er  of  making 
straight  lines  and  curves  for  the  purpose  of 
writing,  we  have  not  continued  this  same 
power_  to  a difteront  application,  that  of 
imitating,  by  the  same  means,  forms  which 
occur  in  nature,  and  of  which  we  very  fre- 
quently require  a representation.  It  may  not 
have  occurred  to  most  men  that,  when'they 
have  learnt  to  write,  they  are  possessed  of  a 
power  by  which,  properly  applied,  every  form 
in  nature  or  art  may  bo  reproduced.  'Tliis  is 
not  all.  It  has  been  proved,  beyond  all  doubt, 
that  if,  of  a given  time  spent  in  learning  to 
write,  half  of  it  were  devoted  to  learning  draw- 
ing, people  would  write  better,  aud  the  power 
of  drawing,  at  all  times  pleasant,  and  often 
very  useful,  would  be  a clear  gain.  This  is  no 
theoretical  statement.  A meeting  of  school- 
masters was  held  at  Marlborough  House,  and 
the  sense  of  the  meeting  was' taken  on  the 
point.  The  verdict  of  practical  men  showed 
what  experience  had  proved  to  be  tlic  case, 
viz.,  writing  and  drawing  are  both  to  be 
acquired  by  eyeiy  child  in  the  time  liitherto 
spent  upon  writing  alone,  and  the  writing'  will 
be  better.  ° 

From  the  time  this  point  was  settled,  there 
has  been  sucli  an  increase  in  the  numbers  of 
those  who  are  taught  to  draw,  that  tlie  radical 
improvement  in  matters  of  taste,  before  referred 
to,  no  longer  remains  a mystery.  When  people 
know  a beautiful  object  from  an  ugly  one, 
they  know  it  increases  their  happiness  to  have 
the  former,  and  the  latter  disappears  in  the 
usual  manner  : it  does  not  pay,  and  therefore 
must  be  put  an  end  to. 

But  in  proportion  to  those  who  may  be 
tought  to  draw,  those  that  are  taught  are  few 
indeed.  Even  in  large  cities  it  is  considered  a 
grand  triumph  if  one  per  cent,  of  the  popu- 
lation is  taught:  this  leaves  the  mass  of  the 
people  untaught. 

Yet  it  is  gratifying  to  us  to  see  how  large 
and  important  institutions  are  recognizing  the 
principles  we  have  advocated  with  regard  to 
the  teaching  of  drawing  in  Form  and  Colour. 

It  is  impossible  that,  when  drawing  is  now 
becoming  a part  of  the  education  of  poor 
children,  those  above  them  in  the  social  scale 
can  long  remain  ignorant  of  it.  And  in  con- 
sequence we  remark  how  those  public  schools 
which  are  inclined  to  keep  up  with  their  age 
have  already  admitted  drawing  into  the  ciirri- 
cnluin  of  their  studies  ; and  have  admitted  it 
not  as  an  accoiiiplisJnnait,  but  as  a necessity. 

We  do  not  consider  tlio  periodical  visits  of  a 
mere  drawiiig-inastcr  as  a fair  specimen  of 
earnestness  in  the  mutter  of  drawing.  Every 
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parent  knows  of  tlie  wonderful  productions  of 
his  child,  if  he  happens  to  have  a genius  of 
a boy  or  girl : when  the  portfolio  is  brought 
from  school,  and  the  works  of  the  “genius 
are  spread  out  before  admiring  and  astonished^ 
spectators— fresh  from  the  finishing  touches  ot 
the  drawing-master,  though  erroneously  sup- 
loosed  to  be  the  work  of  the  “ genius,”— the 
duped  parent  regards  them  as  ample_  return 
for  the  “little  bill”  for  materials  and  instruc- 
tion. The  proud  parent  is  astonislied  at  his 
child’s  productions,  but  the  child  itself  is  really 
the  more  astonished  of  the  two. 

Tins  kind  of  educational  drawing  has  been 
well  defined  as  “ draAving-masters’  drawing  of 
the  picturesque  pig-stye  style.”  It  is  valueless. 
If  we  are  to  make  drawing  general,  and  de 
velope  latent  taste,  the  first  thing  to  be  done  is 
to  get  rid  of  this  kind  of  instruction.  Our 
eyes  and  hands  must  be  exercised  to  see 
accurately  the  true  forms  of  objects,  and  to  re- 
produce them  in  a systematic  manner.  There 
are  as  accurately  defined  steps  of  pr  dueing  a 
reprosentation  of  a form  by  means  of  drawing, 
as  there  are  methods  by  which  ccrtivin  results 
are  arrived  at  by  means  of  arithmetic.  Yet, 
though  the  knowledge  of  arithmetic  we  pos- 
sess is  valuable  to  us,  the  fact  of  our  possession 
of  it  does  not  make  us  qualified  to  teach  arith- 
metic, systematically,  and  in  the  best  manner, 
unless  we  have  been  specially  educated  to 
teach  it.  The  same  law  holds  good  with  regard 
to  draAving.  The  trained  teacher,  who  is 
familiar  Avitli  all  styles  of  drawing,  avIio  knoAvs 
from  long  experience  the  difficulties  to  be  met 
with,  and  the  precise  method  of  overcoming 
them ; who  will  lead  us  along  the  straightest 
path,  and  strengthen  us  in  our  weakest  steps, 
—this  is  the  man  avIio  will  give  us  the  best  in- 
struction. Until  very  lately  such  men  have 
not  been  in  existence,  because  draAving  has 
been  confused  with  high  art,  as  a special  in- 
spiration, only  to  be  acquired  by  the  possessors 
of  genius. 

But  now  there  has  arisen  a class  of  men  pos- 
sessed of  art  power,  Avho  have  been  specially 
trained  to  give  instruction  in  drawing  as  an 
educational  subject.  They  are  usually  em- 
ployed as  masters  in  Schools  of  Art,  and  their 
profession  and  name  is  that  of  Art-master. 
The  simple  fact  of  being  masters  of  Art  schools 
does  not  show  that  they  arc  eminently  quali- 
fied to  teach  drawing  in  first-class  schools 
or  colleges.  But  thei-e  are  means  of  testing 
whether  such  men  are  qualified  to  do  so. 
Their  appointment,  at  considerable  salaries,  in 
many  of  our  best  schools,  proA'es  this.  In 
Cheltenham  College,  in  Dulwich  College,  Wel- 
lington College,  Queen  Elizabeth’s  Bchool, 
Southwark,  Huddersfield  College,  Leeds  Gram- 
mar School,  Ackworth  School,  and  in  a very 
large  number  of  public  schools,  in  all  parts 
of  England,  drawing  is  taught  by  Art-masters, 
who  have  graduated  in  Loudon  in  the  Science 
and  Art  schools.  In  several  instances  where 
draAving  has  been,  and  is,  a very  important 
feature  of  the  studies,  as  at  Chclterham 
and  Dulwich,  and  where  a lai^e  salaiy  is 


while  nature  addresses  us,  and  undersUind  the 
language  of  the  Creator  through  His  works,  Ave 
may  possibly  have  more  claims  upon  us  to  be 
(Treat  and  good.  If  Ave  plant  good  Avholesome 
fruit-bearing  seeds  in  the  mind  of  youth,  there 
will  be  less  room  for  the  tares  which  often 
flourish  there.  Who  shall  say  that  in  our 
education  we  have  yet  appealed  even  to  all  the 
faculties  we  kuoAv  to  exist  in  the  human  mind  2 
Let  us  do  this  according  to  the  light  we  have. 
In  our  struggles  after  the  useful,  after  the 
necessaries  for  the  animal,  let  not  the  beauti- 
ful, the  true,  and  the  natural,  the  necessaries 
of  the  man,  be  wholly  forgotten  amongst  us. 

In  conclusion,  let  us  state  that,  after  a some- 
Avhat  patient  consideration  of  this  subject  of 
educational  art,  we  are  enabled  to  look  Avith 
some  degree  of  hope  to  the  futui'c.  We  have 
many  great  and  positively  Antal  elements  in 
our  systems.  Schools  of  Art  for  artisans,  with 
special  classes  for  special  subjects,  school- 
masters teaching  in  schools  for  the  poor,  the 
Art-masters  in  our  higher-schools,  and  a gene- 
ral interest  awakened,  first  by  the  Great 'Exhi- 
bition of  1861,  and  subsequently  by  local 
exhibition, — all  these  facts  are  hopeful  and  pro- 
mising. We  cannot  dwell  too  much  on  the  im- 
portance of  drawing  in  all  ourmauufacturing  dis- 
tricts. The  elements  of  art  and  taste  are  as  essen- 
tial to  the  production  and  appreciation  of  our 
manufactures,  as  the  soul  is  to  .the  vitality  of 
the  body.  Our  readers  wdll  not  require  us  to 
show  tliem  that  it  is  by  our  manufactures  Ave 
thrive,  and  have  become  the  prosperous  nation 
we  are.  Onr  commerce  is  the  immediate  source 
of  our  riches  and  power— our  manufactures 
the  main-spring  of  our  commerce.  Every- 
thing, therefore,  that  increases  the  production 
and  demand  'for  the  former,  and  thereby  in- 
creases the  latter,  is  an  immediate  addition  to 
our  Avealth  and  onr  power.  We  are  convinced 
that  the  universal  teaching  of  dmwing  in^  our 
schools  will  do  this  ; and,  h{t.Adng  examined 
this  subject,  and  given  our  verdict  upon  it,  we 
will  leave  our  readers  to  draw  their  OAvn  con- 
clusions on  this  important  matter. 


THE  HOMES  OF  ENGLISH  SAILOHS. 

Whether  wo  consider  the  vast  mercantile  im- 
portance of  the  navy  or  the  national  strength,  it 
must  be  admitted  tliat  the  lives  and  health  of  o\ir 
seamen  are  worthy  of  the  greatest  care  and  atten- 
tion;  and  yet  it  unfortunately  happens  that  the  ' 
sleeping-places  provided  for  our  sailors  are  of  the 
worst  description.  We  have  before  referred  to 
the  evil  arrangements  on  board  ships  of  the  smaller 
size,  and  mentioned  some  of  the  i-esults.  Feeling 
the  vast  importance  of  this  matter,  we  have  made 
inquiry  how  the  seamen  are  accommodated  on 
board 'large  ships,  and  rf^ret  to  find  that  the 
sleeping-place  provided  for  those  who  are  the 
strength  of  the  “ wooden  walls  of  old  England” 
is  there  also  of  the  most  unsatisfactory  description. 

We  Avill  first  glance  at  a fine-looking  English 
ship  of  1,091  tons  burden,  At  the  time  of  our 
visit  workmen  were  busy  fitting  up  the  holds  with 
beds  for  emigrants.  Ilere.it  may  be  noted  that-suf- 


attached  to  the  position  of  teachei-s,  open  horn- : 
petition  has  beL  resorted  to  as  a means  of  “ 

Lnling  the  best  men.  At  Cheltenham,  two  T-"'’ v'w  -hV,  he  lo^Wd 

, “ • 1 . ,.1  1 • I With  tiers  of  beds,  m Avhich  families  can  be  lodged 

masters  were  required,  at  the  salaries  of  300f  ; oomparative  privacy;  and  even  when  from  the 
and  20llf.  per  annum.  The  fact  was  advertised  ! ojoessity  of  economising  the  space  of  ships  those 
in  art  papers,  and  a competition  ensued.  Ihe  not  satisfactory,  there  are  holes  in 

highest  position  Avas  given  to  an  Art-master,  ' the  doors,  Ac. ; and,  when  the  Aveather  is  favour- 


the  loAvest  to  an  artist  of  experience. 


able,  the  opening  of  the  ports  will  admit  plenty  of 


Competition,  both  of  Avorks  and  theory  of  ■ fresh  air.  The  height  between  the  decks  of  this 


art  education,  and  scrutiny  of  testimoiUHls,  and 
results  of  previous  teaciiing,  Avill  in  all  cases 
decide  avIio  is  the  best  man,  and  Avho  should 
be  selected.  This  Ave  strenuously  recommend 
to  heads  of  public  schools,  and,  from  our  means 
of  information  on  such  subjects,  can  assure 
them  there  will  be  no  lack  of  good  men  as  ap- 
plicants for  the  position  of  Art-masters,  in  such 
institutions  as  are  willing  to  give  fair  remune- 
ration to  good  teachers. 

Let  us  remember  that  what  we  want  is  a 
similar  power  in  our  hands,  Avitli  regard  to 
form,  as  we  already  possess  with  reference  to 
words  ; — to  learn  to  speak  out  intelligibly  the 
divine  language  which  nature  is  for  ever 
addres.sing  us  in  ; to  cultivate  our  senses  in 
rational,  and,  perhaps,  needful  channels  of 
njoyment ; and  then,  Avhen  Ave  can  listen 


vessel  seemed  to  us  scarcely  sufficient  for  the 
comfort  of  a large  number  of  emigrants,  and 
generally  throughout  this  ship  the  doors  are  so 
small  that  they  cannot  be  passed  without  stooping; 
There  are  few  scenes  of  greater  confusion  tliun 
the  fitting  of  a vessel  for  a long  voyage.  The 
clang  of  carpenters,  the  bustle  of  men  loadin_ 
the  provisions  and  other  goods;  the  filling  of  the 
casks  with  water,  which  is  brought  to  the  East 
India  Docks  in  covered  barges,  and  is  pumped 
into  the  ships  by  small  engines,  fitted  in  each 
barge.  Passengers  roam  about  as  if  lost;  a small 
boy  of  four  or  five  years  old  flourishes  an  old- 
fashioned  sword,  and  one  not  much  bigger  is  should- 
ering a “Brown  Bess.”  They,  with  the  rest  of  a fine 
family,  arc  about  to  start  to  try  their  fortune  in 
New  Zealand.  When  all  is  set  iu  order  and  the 


that  it  must  interfere  Avith  the  proper  management 
of  the  vessel. 

Passing  those  matters,  we  descend  into  the 
“ forecastle,”  which  is  close  to  the  bowsprit.  This 
is  most  inconvenient  in  shape.  All  the  openings 
are  tightly  closed,  and  when  the  door  is  shut,  no 
air  can  get  in.  Boxes,  not  so  large  as  cofRns,  are 
placed  one  above  the  other,  three  deep.  Bad  as 
are  the  conditions  of  the  soldiers’  barracks,  they 
are  good  in  comparison  withiiiiis  home  of  the 
sailors.  In  this  cabin  there  artxtenJbeds,  in  a space, 
if  even  A'entilatioii  were  arranged  for,  scarcely 
sufficient  for  two.  It  .will  be  Jsaid  '.that  sailors 
are  accustomed  to  this;  that  tthis  part -of  the 
ship  is  exposed  to  the  weather,  and  tbatiif  kXjpeu- 
ings  were  left,  the  water  would 'rush  in; ’.that 
every  inch  of  the  interior  of  a ship  is  (Ofs«uch 
value,  that  more  room  cannot  be  spared.  jVII, 
however,  agree,  that.the  arrangement  imthe'fore- 
castle  is  both  unwholesome  and  inconvenient  for 
the  men,  and  surely  they  should  not.be  worse 
lodged  than  the  lower  class  of  emigrants.  From 
such  a berth  must  comeaarly  death. 

If  the  ventilation  of  ‘the  cabin  at  theihead  of  a 
ship  cannot  be  managed,  it  might  he  better  to  use 
this  part  for  the  stowage  of  stores,  and;find  sleep- 
ing room  for  the  seamen  in  some  other  situation. 
Long  custom  has  sanctioned  the  rpresent  faulty 
arrangements,  and  as  is  the  .ease  in  too  many 
other  instances,  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  a beneficial 
change. 

In  addition  to  want  of  ventilation  and  insuffi- 
cient space  in  many  vessels,  there  is  a great  neg- 
lect of  cleanliness.  The  accommodation  for  emi- 
grants is  cared  for  in  some  cases, — the  surgeons 
and  other  uAithorities  enforce  sanitary  measures, 
but  it  seems  that  the  sailors  are  unregarded.  It 
would  be  well,  even  in  the  present  state  of  affairs, 
if  the  same  kind  of  inspection  was  made  of  the 
sleeping  places  of  the  sailors,  as  is  done  in  those  of 
the  passengers.  The  officers  of  the  ships  should 
see  that  the  bedding  in  the  forecastle  is  properly 
aired  and  kept  clean.  In  many  ships  the  dirt  and 
neglect  of  the  cabins  are  as  great  as  are  to  be  found 
in  the  worst  places  ashore.  All  this  might  be 
easily  prevented. 

From  the  English  ship  we  go  to  one  of  American 
build,  a fiue  vessel  of  1,300  tons  burden ; here  the 
space  between  decks  is  much  higher,  and  there  is 
no  need  for  a tall  man  to  damage  his  hat  in 
walking  about;  tbefforecastle,  too,  is  more  spacious 
than  iu  the  other  case;  but  truly  it  is  bad  enough, 
and  the  bedding,  is  not  in  a sanitary  condition ; such 
things  are  managed  better  on  board  ships  of  war. 

The  deck  of  the  American  was,  lin  comparison 
with  the  English  ship,  clear;  there  were  the  cook- 
house and  carpenter’s  shop,  hut  these  Avere  not  of 
sufficient  size  to  interfere  with  theprqper  working 
of  the  ship  at  sea. 

The  captain’s  apartments,  the  dining-room, 
bed-rooms,  Ac.,  were  admirably  arranged,  and 
tastefully  decorated ; and  in  all  parts  of  the 
ship  care  Avas  taken  to  supply  ventilation.  At 
the  time  of  onr  A’isit  the  vessel  was  ready  to 
receive  a cargo;  the  various  parts  were  clear, 
but  it  was  said  that  if  it  should  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  emigrants  or  troops,  in  less  than  half 
a rfaythe  bedsteads  and  every  accommodation  for 
600  persons  could  be  provided.  The  bed-frames 
are  of  iron,  fitted  with  screws  in  a simple  manner, 
and  when  not  .needed  can  be  used  as  ballast. 
With  the  exception  of  the  forecastle,  every  part 
of  the  ship  A\’as  remarkably  clean ; and  although 
the  American  vessel  was  of  larger  size  than  the 
English  one,  this  was  not  sufficient  to  account 
for  the  marked  advantages  of  the  build  of  the 
American  over  that  of  the  English.  As  regards 
the  former,  we  found  that  the  “ bilge  water  ” A\'as 
pumped  out  every  day,  so  that  there  was  no  fear 
of  ill  health  from  that  source;  such  care  should 
be  taken  in  every  ship. 

In  the  American  ship,  a sleeping-berth  is  pro- 
vided for  the  boys,  so  that  they  are  not  so  much 
exposed  to  the  ratlier  rough  manners  and  language 
of  the  forecastle.  It  AA'as  pleasant  to  converse 
with  the  intelligent  captain  of  this  vessel,  and  to 
note  the  knowledge  he  had  of  the  principles  of 
health;  to  hear  of  the  interest  he  took  in  old 
English  places  connected  with  the  events  of  the 
past.  He  had  at  bis  home  antiquities — such  as 
old  glass,  china,  books— gathered  in  various  parts 
of  the  world,  but  .none  were  so  highly, prized  as 
those  he  had  found  in  Old  England. 

Iu  connection  with  all  shipping,  great  reform 
is  needed  in  the  accommodation  for  the  sailors. 


Boxal  Institute  of  British  Architects. — 
At  the  meeting  to  he  held  on  Monday  evening 


ship  on  her  way,  as  it  seems  to  us,  the  deck  will  I next,  the  following  paper  will  be  read,  ‘‘  Gleanings 
be  so  much  crowded  w'ith  various  wooden  sheds,  [from  Westminster  Abbey,”  by  Mr.  G.  G.  Scott. 
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ing  also  lias  in  all  ages  found  advantage  in  such 
combinations.  Tlio  ancient  painters  of  the  best 
periods  displayed  their  love  for  them  in  their 
most  complete  state:  thus  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated pictures  of  Greek  art  represented  a family 
of  Hippocentiiurs.  Etruscan  art  was  equally  full 
of  these  forms;  and  various  pictures  found  in 
Herculaneum  and  Pompeii  give  ample  proof  of 
the  taste  for  them  among  the  Romans,  in  the 
shape  of  Centaurs,  Sphinxes,  Griffins,  Tritons, 
^ ^ - Satyrs,  and  Fawns,  but  especially  of  winged 

and  original  mall  its  parts,  been  produced  by  him;  human  beings,  as  Auroras,  Cupids,  and  Psyches  ; 

anti  it  ifl  nmliohl-ir  nc  fv...  1.:...,  j' iTr.  ^ ■,  S ..  ' 


ON  THE  COMPOSITE  CREATURES  OF 
ART,  IN  RELATION  TO  ARCHITECTURE, 
PAINTING,  SCULPTURE,  AND  DECORA- 
TION  * 

Manifold  as  are  the  forms  of  Nature,  man,  as  a 
poet  and  an  artist,  has  not  been  content  to  exercise 
jus  power  solely  within  these  limits,  but  has  sought 
in  various  directions  to  reach  even  beyond,  and  to 
evoke  creatures  of  his  own  thought.  In  no  in- 
stance, however,  has  an  animal,  thoroughly  new 


and  it  13  probably  as  impossible  for  him  to  imagine  ^ in  figures  of  the  Winds,  and  in  Genii  generally 
such  as  to  conceive  a fourth  primary  colour.  I the  profane  versions  of  the  Angel;  of  which,  in 
Creation  is  not  the  attribute  of  the  creature,  later  times,  the  works  of  Early  Christian  art  in 
although  the  field  of  re-combiuation  is  open  to  | the  Catacombs  of  Rome,  of  Cimahue,  Giotto,  Luca 
him  : hence,  in  the  various  forms  observable  in  Signorelli,  Eaffiiellc,  Paolo  Verouese,  Titian,  the 
poetry  and  the  arts,  which  arc  without  precedent  | Caracci,  Rubens,  and  others,  present  us  with  such 
lu  nature,  we  find  no  new  elements,  but  only  new  , beautiful  examples,  as  well  as  of  other  composite 
combinations  of  those  already  existing.  It  is  evi- ' and  emblematic  forms  of  art.  Sculpture  equally 
dent  that  several  of  these  do  not  adhere  to  the  , has  in  all  times  adopted  these  forms;  and,  being 
usual  numerical  theory  of  natui-al  anatomical  more  abstract  in  her  character  than  painting,  she 
structure.  This  is  a point  very  readily  urged  may  be  considered  by  some  as  still  more  fitted  for 
against  the  use  of  emblematic  compounded  forms  | the  representation  of  these  decorative  and  symbo- 
altogctber,  especially  by  those  in  whom  the  matter-  lie  combinations,  especially  as  she  is  constantly 
ot-lact  element  is  stroiiger  than  the  poetic;  hut , employed  as  a dneet  accessory  to  architecture,  to 
among  nations,  ar.d,m  times,  especially  imaginative, : complete  her  lines  and  masses,  and  tell  her  story, 
an  such  forms  were  readily  welcomed  into  art  as  In  sculpture,  therefore,  these  compound  forms, 
were  at  the  same  time  justly  symbolic,  poetic,  and  , yielding  lines,  surfaces,  and  masses,  not  otherwise 
^ i-  , i find  conveying  their  special  symbolic 

in  a large  portion  of  the  vital  architecture  expression,  find  a congenial  region,  while  their 
around  us  we  perceive  four  limbs  to  be  the  law:  |moiioebroraatic  character  is  calculated  to  tone 
c._  <7  m man,  m the  horse,  the  dog,  the  lion,  andin 'down  the  association  of  forms  not  combined  in 
mrds.  in  all  these  the  two  hind  or  lower  ones  ' nature ; insomuch  that  those  who  mightnotac- 
forward  orupper(those  ' cept  a Ceutauror  a Griffin  in  an  oil  picture,  might 
nearest  the  head)  the  form  and  uso  vary.  In  readily  permit  it  in  marble  or  bronze,  especially 
man  they  are  hands,  m the  lion  and  in  the  horse  ! when  sti-ictly  subserving  architectonic  purpose. 

^‘^Ic  to  the  introduetiou  of 

paratno  anatomy  still  further  shows  the  structural  these  composite  forms  rests  upon  their  power  to 
between  these  various  examples.  | symbolize  and  effect  something  that  cannot  be 
^y  setting  the  skeleton  of  a quadnnicd  on  its  hind  well  effected  bv  othnr  inpnna.  Tina  1=  fLol,-  tr 


quadruped  on  itshind;  well  effected  by  other  means.  This  is  their  true 
insLuuce— the  relation  to  that  mission,  which  should  he  kept  lu  mind  while  con- 
ot  man  is  at  once  seen.  Thus,  the  hock  of  the  sidering  them  In  succession,  as  it  affords  a touch- 
S /•  distinguish  the  really  noble  and  worthy 

joint  to  the  knee  (in  both  we  find  a patella);  the  from  those  which  are  nrbilvnw  inemiaiafonf 

Knee  or  the  horse,  with  its  many  small  bones,  to 
tho  wrist;  and  so  on.  In  a bird  the  wing  answers 
to  the  arm  of  the  man,  being  similarly  attached  to 
the  c avicle  and  scapula  ; and  there  are  the  tvpos  of 
the  elbow  and  wrist  in  tiie  wing,  which  terminates 
occasionally  with  an  embryo  thumb  and  finger, 
just  as  the  horse  has  on  each  limb  only  one  toe  • a 
member,  however,  which,  in  the  deer,  sheep,  camel, 
and  lion,  and  in.  the  loot  of  the  bird,  occurs  in 
greater  number.  There  is  nothing  new  In  this 


from  those  which  are  nrbitrai’y,  inconsistent, 
merely  fanciful,  and  irrelevant. 

Tho  Angel  or  winged  human  being,  in  one 
phase  or  other,  appears  to  have  been  a primitive 
and  continuous  idea  in  tho  mind  of  man.  In  all 
times  and  jilaces  also,  these  winged  human  forms 
appear  as  symbolic  ministers  of  the  Deity— hence 
the  name  Angelos,  or  Messenger.  In  Egyptian 
works  wo  find  these  emblems  of  intelligence  and 
flight  closely  associated  with  tho  ini.iges  of  the 
gods.  Eternal  intelligence  itself  was  indicated 


statemetR,  and  I only  mention  it  because  it  may  j by  the  winged  orb,  either  simply  or  with  the 
possibly  be  brought  forward  realistically  to  support  I decoration  of  the  double  asp,  an  affix  of  royalty 
the  argument  that  any  composite  forms  of  art  King  of  Kings.”  These  winged  orbs  are  very 
based  on  thesehigherstructuresshouldbeconfined  .prevalent  symbols,  cut  deeply  in  the  stone  over 
to  tins  law,  to  which  in  some  cases  they  assuredly  ! the  doorways  of  temples,  as  emblems  of  protcc- 
are  not.  Ihe  Angel,  for  instance,  when  repre-  j tion  and  of  the  object  of  the  buildings  to  which 
sented  with  only  two  wings,  has  six  limbs;  as  also  they  afford  architectonic  decoration  and  enhance- 


havo  the  Pegasus,  and  the  Lion  of  St.  Mark  ' Wheu 
however,  we  look  further  among  the  forms  around 
us,  we  cannot,  I think,  hold  such  limitations  to  be 
conclusive,  as  we  see  various  adaptations  and  uses 
of  limbs  differeut  from  and  additional  to  those  we 
are  accustomed  to  in  the  higher  orders,  as  well 


The  Assyrians  also  used  the  winged  orb  or  circle 
as  a symbol  of  the  Deity,  hut  always  filled  by  the 
upper  part  of  a human  form,  usually  occupied 
with  the  work  of  destruction,  bending  his  bow 
and  shooting  his  arrows,  lb  was  natural,  perhaps 


'n-hollydifferentnumencalaiTangementsandmodcs  iu  the  early  twilight  of  the  world,  that  the  orb 
ol  movement.  I need  only  allude  to  the  butterfly  I the  most  complete  and  self-contained  of  forms 
and  the  bee,  which  h:ive  each  four  wings  as  well  as  ' should  be,  like  the  altar  the  Athenians,  raised  to 
egs;  and  to  the  membrane  of  the  Hying  squin-cl  j the  “Unknown  God,”  the  emblem  of  Eternal 
ana  tlie  bat,  which,  though  not  departing  from  I Deity ; and  it  may  probably  be  allowed  that  the 
tne  generally  prevalent  bony  structure,  may  yet  | Egypti;ui  mode  of  leaving  it  imtenauted,  except 
, “eatis  by  which  the  powers  I the  imagination,  wiis  by  far  the  most  noble, 

or  niglit  might  have  been  added  to  other  modes  of  I This,  however,  is  a wholly  different  type  from 
movement  in  the  higher  animals,  had  Almighty  ' that  of  the  winged  human  form  or  Anacl.  which 
pow-er  so  willed  it.  .is  represented  either  as  attendant  on  the  gods,  or 

It  IS  to  the  early  hieroglyphic  mode  of  writing  ! Hiinistering  to  their  behests;  existing  in  a mid- 
tiiat  we  may  attribute  in  some  degree  the  intro- ' space,  as  it  were,  between  them  and  men.  As  a 
duction  of  several  of  the  composite  creatures  of symbol,  the  addition  of  wings  invested  an  object 
Egyptian  edifices  we  find  I "ith  a sort  of  god-liko  power,  physical,  intellec- 
records  which  may  be  looked  on  as  midway  be-  [ tual,  or  both  : thus  they  were  given  to  evil  as  well 
tween  writing  and  art,  in  which,  besides  the  : •"'-s  to  good  spirits,  when  it.was  desired  to  represent 
human  form,  the  lion,  the  cat,  the  hawk,  and  { them  as  possessing  great  power.  In  the  large 
others,  we  see  introduced  various  combiuatious  of!  Assyrian  relievo  in  the  British  Museum,  showino- 
these  and  other  forms  which  do  not  exist  on  this  i contention  between  a good  spiiit  and  an  evTl 
planet,  this,  however, _was  by  no  means  the  only  both  have  wings,  but  the  minister  of  good 
cause : apart  from  their  value  as  emblems  and  four  while  that  of  evil  has  but  two.  As  has 


means  of  expression,  the  requirements  of  architec- 
ture early  found  these  combined  and  modified 
forms  epeedingly  apt,  useful,  and  harmonious,  in 
presenting  contours  and  masses  not  to  be  obtained 
so  well,  if  at  ail,  by  other  means.  Indeed,  ns  we 
proceed  and  consider  each  in  detail,  we  shall  find 
this  strictly  architectural  uso  constantly  combined 
with  emblematical  expression  in  the  best  examples 
of  their  employment.  Like  her  sister  art,  Paiiit- 


* ^om  a paper  read  by  Mr.  John  Bell,  at  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Arcliltects.  See  p.  231,  ante,  forrcoort 
ol  discussion  which  ensued. 


been  well  exemplified  by  Mr.  Layard,  Mr.  Fergus- 
son,  and  Mr.  Bonoini,  great  analogy  existed  be- 
tween Persepolitan  and  Assyrian  art.  In  the 
sketches  before  us  the  figures  h.ave  four  wings ; 
and  in  the  vision  of  Ezekiel  the  Cherubim  are 
described  as  having  the  same  number.  These 
may  be  but  coincidences,  yet  they  appear  to  point 
to  a certain  consistency  in  the  acceptation  of  the 
winged  human  being  or  Angel  in  early  tiroes. 

The  graceful  winged  human  figures  and.  genii 
of  Greek,  Etruscan,  and  Romau  art  are  too  well 
known  to  require  a lengthened  notice.  Iris,  the 


Angel  of  the  Rainbow  ; Cupid,  the  Angel  of  Love ; 
Psyche,  the  Angel  of  the  Soul;  and  Aurora,  the 
Angel  of  the  Morn,  were  all  represented  with 
wings  of  various  kinds,  as  also  the  Angels,  or 
genii  of  life  and  death.  In  Cunova’s  celebrated 
group  of  Cupid  and  Psyche,  the  aim  was,  as  he 
himself  expressed  it,  to  restore  the  ancient  gods 
to  their  pedestals.  On  Greek  and  Etruscan 
vases  we  see  genii  and  winged  figures,  and  in 
a picture  from  Herculaneum,  Cupids  confined  in  a 
cage  or  basket.  Examples  of  the  classic  type  are 
to  be  seen  in  the  works  of  Thorwaldsen,  and  in  the 
inimitable  designs  of  our  own  Flaxman,  illustra- 
tive of  the  Theogony  and  the  Works  and  Days  of 
Hesiod;  in  which  he  has  so  truly  caught  the 
purer  part  of  the  inspiration  of  early  classic  legends 
and  of  ancient  poetry. 

In  Holy  Writ  we  have  the  highest  precedent 
for  the  representation  of  those  symbolic  forms; 
the  Cherubim  were  admitted  as  emblems  ou  the 
very  Mercy-seat  of  the  Holy  of  Holies.  But  while 
the  idols  of  the  heathen  were  objects  of  worship, 
the  Cherubim  were  themselves  worshipping;  and 
the  mode  in  which  they  were  represented  was 
doubtless  in  harmony  with  the  architectural  and 
decorative  arrangements  around.  We  have  no 
precise  data  as  to  the  form  of  these  sacred  em- 
blems of  angelic  adoration.  In  the  Bible  they  are 
described  only  in  general  terms  ; and  Josephus,  in 
his  account  of  the  building  of  the  Temple  of  Solo- 
mon, says,  “ what  the  figure  of  the  Cliernbim  was, 
it  is  impossible  to  express.”  As  we  are  told  that 
these  sacred  emblems  were  actually  executed  of 
a precise  and  definite  form,  it  may,  perhaps,  he 
allowable  to  conjecture  something  respecting  them. 

I conceive  the  form  of  the  Angel  of  early  sacred 
art  differed  widely  from  that  of  any  other  phase, 
and  I venture  to  think  the  passage  in  Isaiah,  Gth 
chapter  and  2iid  verse,  in.ay  throw  some  light  on 
tho  subject:  “Above  stood  the  Seraphim:  each 
one  had  si.x  wings  : with  twain  ho  covered  his 
face,  with  twain  he  covered  his  feet,  and  with 
twain  he  did  fiy.”  It  is  under  this  image  that 
Milton,  HO  well  versed  in  Biblical  lore  and  of  so 
reverential  a spirit,  describes  the  Angel  Baphael 
as  approaching  our  first  parents  in  Paradise  : — 

“ A seraph  wing’d,  six  wings  he  had  to  shade 
His  linearoeuts  divine : the  pair  that  clad 
Each  shoulder  broad  came  niaiitUng  o’er  his  breast 
\Vich  regal  ornament : the  middle  part 
Girt,  like  a starry  zone,  his  waist,  and  round 
Skirted  hia  loins  and  thighs,  with  shiiiins:  gold 
And  colours  dipt  in  Heaven : tlie  tliird,  his  feet. 
Shadow’d  from  eitliir  heel  with  leather’d  mail, 

SUy  tinctured  grain.  Like  Maia’s  son  he  stood 
And  shook  his  plumes,  that  heavenly  fragrance  fill’d 
The  circuit  wide.’’ 

In  Ezekiel,  angelic  beings  are  mentioned  as 
having  funv  wings,  while  there  is  no  passage  in 
which  the  Cbeiub  is  introduced  in  which  more 
than  two  wings  are  spoken  of,  aUbough,  indeed, 
on  no  occasion  is  it  said  that  they  had  only  two; 
hut  in  tho  view  I venture  to  take  of  the  subject, 
even  if  it  were  so,  it  would  involve  no  want  of 
coincidence  between  the  furm  of  tho  Cherub  and 
Seraph,  which  I conceive  to  be  the  same.  Whore 
Ezekiel  speaks  of  four  wings,  he  adds  that  the 
wings  were  joined  together.  It  appears,  there- 
fore, probable,  from  these  descriptions  of  six  wings, 
four  wings,  and  two  wings,  that  they  could  be 
united  in  action  in  one  expan.se,  or  divided  when 
required.  If  this  view  be  worthy  of  any  accepta- 
tion, it  at  once  unites  tho  various  descrijitions  of 
the  sacred  Angel  into  one  type  in  form  and 
appearance,  only  distinguished  by  office  ; — Cherub, 
signifying  fulness  of  knowledge;  and  Serapliim, 
the  shining  ones  ; and  tlie  Cherubim  of  the  mercy- 
seat  are  described  in  Exodus,  as  made  of  beaten 
gold,  the  most  shiniug  and  radiant  material 
known.  My  idea  of  the  Angel  of  sacred  art, 
though  differing  from  that  of  any  other  type,  is 
yet,  I submit,  reasonable  as  a naturally  clothed 
vital  form,  either  inaction  or  in  repose:  it  dis- 
plays an  amount  and  disposition  of  wing  that 
would  poise  and  convey  the  form  in  flight  with 
more  apparent  ease,  by  far,  than  only  two  wings 
on  the  shoulders;  offi-rs  a magnificent  background 
and  enhancemerit  to  the  human  form  ; and  either 
standing,  kneeling,  or  Hying,  is  capable,  as  a form 
of  art,  by  the  arrangement  of  the  wings,  in 
accordance  with  the  description  in  Isaiah,  of  pre- 
senting a more  complete  symbol  of  absorbed  and 
seraph  adoration  than  is  to  he  expressed  by  any 
other  means.  Milton  also  presents  us  with  some 
magnificent  descriptions  of  Angels,  not  only  in 
Raphael  and  Mieliael,  the  Archangels,  but  In  the 
fallen  Angel,  Satan.  The  painters  of  the  middle 
ages  were  more  realistic  in  their  repre.sentations, 
gifting  their  evil  spirits  no  longer  with  plumage, 
but  with  tlie  wiugs  of  bats,  to  symbolize  tliat  they 
hud  fled  from  light.  Raffaelle,  Rubens,  Jand 
various  others,  have  so  represented  the  f:;lh  n 
spirits,  and  probably,  if  Michelangelo’s  copy  of 
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Dante  had  not,  most  grievously  for  the  world  of 
fli  t,  been  lost  at  sea,  we  should  have  on  its  margin, 
on  which  he  had  made  many  sketches  from 
the  Inferno,  many  raarv’ellous  compositions  of  this 
nature.  . . 

Among  the  angels  of  modern  and  Christian  art 
must  he  reckoned  the  ..T'lous  of  the  Gnostic  heresy 
in  the  early  ages  of  the  Church.  These  enthusiasts 
claimed  to  know  more  than  the  rest  of  the  world 
—hence  their  name— aod  at  first  were  highly 
thought  of,  but  afterwards  they  fell  deservedly 
into  the  most  evil  repute,  and  eventually  died  out 
about  the  seventh  century.  Their  .Eons  weremy  thi- 
cal  mysterious  intelligences,  of  what  character  we 
now  hardly  know,  but  of  which  (although  the 
Gnostics  claimed  to  he  Christians)  they  were  in- 
formed, they  said,  not  by  the  Gospels,  but  by 
some  ^otber  revelation  or  means.  Tlieir  gems,  I 
believe,  are  now  their  principal  records.  The  one 
represented  was  worked  in  Egypt,  and  has  a very 
Egyptian  character,  the  arms  and  wings  being 
associated  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  winged  genii 
of  that  country.  The  representations  of  tlie 
“Emanations”  of  the  Gnostics  are  of  a most 
debased  type,  and  we  cannot  receive  them  as  truly 
belonging  to  Christian  art. 

In  the  early  paintings  of  the  Greek  church,  the 
Cherubim  and  Seraphim  are  frequently  represented 
with  a various  number  of  wings,  usually  very 
gorgeous  in  colour  — green,  red,  and  blue; 
generally  the  Seraphs  with  red  and  the  Cherubs 
with  blue.  Milton,  however,  gives  golden  wings 
to  bis  Cherub,  Contemplation.  Knowledge,  and 
love,  and  sluuing  beauty,  seem  the  attributes  of 
the  superior  Angels.  The  Cherub,  as  it  still  holds 
its  place  on  our  country  tombstones  (and  when 
perchance  it  is  well  carved  I know  no  better 
decoration)  is  merely  a child’s  head  with  wings, 
with  us  generally  two,  but  sometimes  four  and 
sometimes  sL\,  as  was  usual  in  the  Greek  church. 
They  are  symbols  of  the  soul,  and  of  heavenly 
intelligences,  though  the  representation  of 
the  organs  merely  of  thought  and  flight. 
In  Kuffaelle’s  picture,  the  Madonna  di  San 
Sisto,  the  whole  upper  background  is  made 
up  of  a glorious  galaxy  of  these  cherubs  repre- 
sented as  children.  Ou  various  of  the  keystones 
of  the  interior  arches  of  St.  Paul’s,  three  of  them 
are  grouped  together,  and  the  same  is  the  case 
under  the  dome  of  St.  Peter’s,  where  they  are 
colossal  in  reality,  though  diminished  by  distance, 
and  they  have  bodies.  A remarkable  example  is 
afl'orded  in  a beautiful  compositiou  of  very  early 
Christian  art  in  the  catacombs  of  Rome  (in  the 
very  spot  iu  which  tradition  says  that  the  bodies 
of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  were  burled  after  their 
martyrdom),  in  which  two  angels  are  represented 
as  supporting  our  Lord  in  an  elliptic  orb.  The 
original  is  an  exquisite  design  of  unusual  form,  yet 
well  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  decoration.  The 
analogous  example  from  York  Minster,  selected  by 
Flaxmau  to  illustrate  his  lectures,  I conceive  to 
be  inferior.  In  various  of  the  examples  illustrating 
this  part  of  my  subject,  from  early  Christian  art, 
Byzantine,  Italian,  German,  and  that  of  our  own 
country,  are  to  be  seen  arrangements  of  six 
wings,  according  to  that  which  I conceive  the 
sacred  type.  There  are  some  architectonically 
good- angels  in  the  spandrils  of  Lincoln  Cathedral, 
and  some,  if  I recollect  right,  far  more  delicate 
and  better  wrought  at  Ely.  Some  painters  have 
occasionally  left  out  the  wings  altogether,  as  in 
the  ministers  of  wrath  represented  by  Kaffaelle  iu 
his  picture  of  “ Heliodorus  stricken  in  the 
Temple.”  This,  however,  is  an  exception,  and  the 
angelic  being,  either  as  a minister  of  wrath  or  of 
blessings,  as  the  destroying  Angel  over  the  palaces 
of  the  Egyptians,  or  at  the  annunciation,  is  usually 
represeuted  with  wings.  Of  the  four  and  six- 
winged examples  Byzantine  art  is  full,  and  iu  one 
from  the  dome  of  St.  Sophia,  even  more  than  this 
number  are  indicated.  Of  the  two-winged,  none 
are  perhaps  more  varied  and  pleasing  than  those 
contained  in  the  examples  from  the  Oratio 
Dominica  of  Albert  Durer.  To  the  sketches  of 
Rnft'aelle’s  ladder  of  Angels  in  “ Jacob’s  Dream.” 
and  other  compositions  by  that  great  painter, 
whose  name,  and  that  of  his  great  contemporary, 
are  both  those  of  angels,  I have  added  examples 
from  the  works  of  our  own  Elaxman  and  Blake. 
The  Cherubim  in  the  upper  light  in  St.  Michael’s, 
Coventry,  and  at  Cirencester,  are  represented 
standing  on  a white  wheel  with  eight  spokes, 
evidently  after  the  description  in  Ezekiel.  They 
have  six  wings  of  a rich  yellow.  At  Cirencester 
they  hold  a book;  at  Coventry,  a scroll.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Church  the  divisions  of  angels  are  repre- 
sented with  the  following  attributes ; — The  seraph 
with  a sacramental  cup;  the  cherub,  with  a book; 
thrones,  with  a throne  ; dominations,  with  a globe 
and  cross  ; powers,  with  a sceptre  surmounted  b\ 


a cross;  principalities,  with  a crown  of  lilies; 
archangels,  as  warriors;  angels,  with  various 
emblems;  and  virtues,  with  lilies. 

Some  painters  have,  with  doubtful  taste,  made 
the  wings  exactly  like  those  of  a particular  bird; 
but  the  more  celestial  these  bringers  of  tidings, 
these  ministers  and  messengers  of  heaven,  can  be 
made  in  appearance,  the  more  the  true  aim  of  the 
artist,  I conceive,  is  obtained. 


ARCHITECTURAL  PUBLICATIONS. 

THE  AIVCHITECTHEAL  AS90CIATI0X. 

The  ordinary  meeting  of  this  Association  was 
held  on  Friday  evening  last,  at  the  house  in 
Conduit-street.  The  chair  was  occupied  by  Mr. 
John  Norton. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and 
confirmed. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  ballotted  for,  and 
elected  members  of  the  Association ; — Mr.  C.  J. 
Adams,  23,  Brunswick-street ; Mr.  A.  Mason, 
5,  Newman-street ; Mr.  R.  W.  Edis,  Mr.  Alfred 
Smith,  Mr.  Harvey,  jun.,  Mr.  T.  Beasley,  Mr. 
H.  A.  Reeves,  Mr.  Joseph  James,  and  Mr.  H. 
Cole.  Mr.  E.  A.  Wyon,  Mr.  Edward  Winbridge, 
Victoria  Cottage,  Bayswater;  Mr.  S.  Wakefield, 
8,  Gastigny-street,  St.  Luke’s;  Mr.  Edward  Low, 
St.  Clement’s  Inn ; and  Mr.  Robert  Reynolds, 
3,  Grafton-street,  Gower-street,  were  proposed  for 
membership. 

Mr.  B.  A.  C.  Herring  then  read  a short  paper 
entitled  “ A Review  of  New  Publications — 

He  noticed,  among  them,  “The  Art  of  Illuminating,  as 
practised  in  Europe  from  the  Earliest  Times ; illustrated 
with  initial  Letters  ami  Alphabets  selected  from  the  British 
Museum,  South  Kensington  Museum,  and  other  valuable 
Collections,  by  W.  R.  Timms;  with  an  Essay  on  the  Art, 
and  Instructions  as  to  its  Practice  in  the  Present  Day,  by 
Digby  Wyatt,  Architect:”  '•  Examples  of  Building  Con- 
.struction,  edited  by  Mr.  Laxton,  containing  Details  from 
the  Works  of  eminent  living  Architects;”  and  “The 
Architectural  Society’s  Dictionary,”  of  which  Mr.  H.  said 
that  it  was  a publication  that  strongly  recommended  itself 
to  the  profession,  from  the  fact  that  it  would  be,  when 
complete,  the  only  really  comprehensive  dictionary  of 
architecture  that  we  possessed  ; and  he  drew  particular 
attention  to  the  numerous  references  given  by  the  Dic- 
tionary to  books  and  other  authorities. 

Amongst  books  recently  published  were  noticed  those 
published  by  Mr.  John  Murray,  viz  , Scott’s  well-known 
work  ou  Secular  and  Domestic  Architecture ; “ The 
History  of  Ancient  Pottery;  Egyptian.  Assyrian,  Greek, 
Etruscan,  and  Roman,”  by  Samuel  Birch,  I'.S.A.;  the 
second  edition  of  “Mediaeval  and  Modern  Pottery  and 
Porcelain,”  by  Joseph  Marryatt;  “The  Arts  of  the  Middle 
Ages  and  Renaissance  as  applied  to  the  Decoration  of 
Furniture,  Arms,  Jewels,  &c..”  by  M.  Jules  Labartc. 
Mr.  H.  noticed  next  “Painting  popularly  explained; 
including  Fresco,  Oil,  Tempera,  Mosaic,  Encaustic,  Water- 
colour, Miniature,  Missal,  Paiiitingon  Pottery,  Porcelain, 
Enamel,  Glass,  &c.,with  Historical  Sketches  of  the  Pro- 
gress of  the  Art,”  by  T.  J.  Gnllick,  painter,  and  J.  Timbs, 
F.S.A.  Messrs.  Parker’s  two  new  volumes  of  Dome.itic 
Architecture,  together  with  “The  Fac-simile  of  the 
Skelch-Book  of  Willars  de  Honccourt,”  translated  hy  the 
Rev.  Robert  Willis,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  were  next  noticed.  A 
list  of  new  works  connected  with  Architecture  and  the 
Fine  Arts  published  by  Messrs.  Day  & Son  was  given  as 
follows  The  Art-Treasures  of  the  United  Kingdom; 
consistingof  Selections  from  the  Manchester  Art-Treasures 
Exhibition  of  185",  with  Historical  and  Descriptive  Essays 
by  the  following  writers;— George  Scharf,  jun.,  J.  C. 
Robinson,  A.  WL  Franks,  M.  Digby  Wyatt,  Owenjc'iies, 
and  J.  B.  Waring;  chromo-lithographed  by  F.  Bedford, 
and  produced  under  the  direction  of  J.  B.  Waring;”  “The 
Grammar  of  Ornament,”  by  Owen  Jones ; “ Treasury  of 
Ornamental  Art,”  by  F.  Bedford,  with  descriptions  by 
J,  C.  Robinson,  F.S.A. 

Works  on  the  ornamental  arts,  edited  hy  J.  B.  Waring, 
viz.,  sculpture,  pottery  and  porcelain,  glass  aod  enamel, 
metal  work  and  jewellery,  weaving  and  embroidery, 
decorative  art  in  furniture;  “ Avchitectura  Numisma- 
tica,”  by  T.  L.  Donaldson,  Ph.D.  ; “ Architectural 
Sketches  from  the  Continent,  a Series  of  Views  and 
Details  from  France,  Italy,  and  Germany,”  by  Richard 
Norman  Shaw,  architect;  and  as  a companion  book  to 
Shaw’s,  will  be  published,  “ Specimens  of  Medieeval 
Architecture  from  Sketches  made  in  France  and  Italy,” 
by  \V.  Eden  Nesfield,  architect;  of  all  which  notices  have 
appeared  in  our  pages.  Amongst  Frenchworks,  the  writer 
mentioned  Gailhabaud’s  “ L’Architecturc  du  Cinquieme 
au  Dix-septiiime  Siecle,”  Letaroudly’s  “ Edifices  de 
Rome  Moderne,”  and  Viollet  le  Due's  “ Dictionnaire 
Raisonnu  de  I’Architcctore  Fran<;ai-:e.”  The  Quarterly 
Review  for  October  required  notice,  inasmuch  as  it 
contained  a review  of  Mr.  Fergusson’s  " Handbook,”  and 
likewise  an  article  ou  “Strikes.”  Mr.  H.  read  the  fol- 
lowing extract  concerning  the  “Hanubonki” — “ Both 
Greek  and  Gothic  Architecture,  at  the  lime  of  their 
highest  perfection,  represented  the  most  earnest  and 
truthful  expression  of  one  great  leading  idea,  and  that 
idea  religious.  The  Greek  temple,  as  the  most  perfect 
work,  of  men’s  hands,  was  the  habitation  of  the  god  in 
the  most  perfect  of  outward  human  forms,  admirable  in 
the  proportions  of  beauty,  excellent  iu  the  development 
of  physical  strength  and  grace.  The  Gothic  cathedral, 
the  most  impressive,  tbe  most  solemn  of  all  the  creations 
of  man,  was  the  house  of  a god  of  no  human  likeness,  of 
inconceivable  majesty,  and  unknown  power,  to  be  wor- 
shipped in  the  spirit,  and  as  a spirit  alone.  Both  accom- 
plished the  effect  upon  the  imaginations  of  men  that  they 
were  intended  to  produce,  as  no  other  architecture  has 
ever  done.  Both  forms  of  architecture  declined  in  purity 
and  grandeur  as  the  convictions  of  those  who  used  them 
were  weakened.  Both  were  succeeded  by  untruthful  and 
unreal  styles ; borrowed  relics  representing  no  definite, 
earnest,  existing  faith.  A monument  in  the  perfection  of 
Greek  architecture  can  never  be  built  again,  because  the 
faith  that  should  inspire  it,  and  which  it  should  embody, 
has  passed  away ; nor  can  the  essentia)  ornamentalion 


and  symbolism  of  the  Gothic  of  the  middle  Ages  be  re- 
vived, at  least  in  this  country,  because  the  convictions 
from  which  they  sprang  are  gone,  although  the  style 
itself,  duly  modified  to  suit  an  earnest  national  belief,  may 
-Still  be  adapted  to  the  noblest  purposes  of  our  religion. 
These  are  truths  that  in  these  days  of  attempted  revivals 
have  got  to  be  leamt.  Mr.  H.  continued, — In  this 
passage  we  shall  all  doubtless  find  our  own  belief  re- 
flected if  we  except  the  lost  sentence.  The  question  is, 
what  is  meant  by  duly  modified?  If  the  modification 
will  not  extend  to  the  removal  of  all  internal  column^ 
obstructions,  which  are  the  great  charm  of  Gothic 
churches,  I must  say  that  it  is  not  sufficient.  My 
idea  of  what  a place  of  worship  ought  to  be  is  this;  a 
large  comfortable  building  in  which  every  one  can  see  and 
hear  without  obstruction  ; and  then  this  despoils  Gothic 
of  its  chief  interior  effect,  and  necessitates  a very  great 
modification  indeed  of  the  remaining  features  to  get  a 
good  building.  Look  at  the  Dissenting  places  of  worship, 
where  they  have  tried  to  do  Gothic  without  columns,  and 
I do  not  believe  that  you  will  find  one  that  is  a success. 

I believe,  however,  that  it  is  possible  to  design  a church 
so  as  to  make  a handsome  building  by  ignoring  all  pre- 
vious models,  and  by  starting  on  this  principle.  Let  your 
construction  be  real,  and  your  decoration  honest,  and 
adapted  to  the  material  used.  You  will  then  make  no 
abortive  attempts  to  cover  a large  span  with  a would-be- 
Guthic-if-it-could  roof;  you  will  then  no  longer  plaster 
your  walls,  neitherwill  your  ornameutal  hinges  be  merely 
things  stuck  on  to  the  doors  without  doing  duty.  These 
points,  together  with  many  others,  are  where  the  archi- 
tects of  Dissenting  places  of  worship  have  broken  down : 
but  if  you  work  on  the  principle  before  mentioned,  1 
believe  you  will  make  a fine  rational  church,  suitable  for 
the  Church  of  England  service.  Doubtless  we  shall  feel 
regret  at  dispensing  with  the  clustered  shalts  and  triple 
roofs ; but  is  it  not  a matter  of  common  sense  ? Would 
you  like,  the  next  time  you  visit  the  opera,  to  find  some 
huge  obstruction  intercepting  your  view  and  hearing? 
Certainly  not.  And  there  are  many  persons  who  feel  just 
as  uncomfortable  when  they  take  their  seat  behind  r. 
large  column  in  church.  I therefore  question  whether 
Gothic  can  be  modified  so  as  really  to  suit  a modern 
church,  without  losing  its  name  of  Gothic,  although 
much  of  the  Gothic  detail  and  feeling  be  introduced 
into  your  decoration.  The  (Juurterli/  then  winds  up 
its  article  thus  : — “ We  have  no  space  left  us  to  examine 
Mr.  Fergusson’s  views  on  the  present  condition  cf 
architecture.  We  cordially  lament  with  him  that  bad 
taste,  and  that  ignorance  of  the  true  principles  of  arl, 
which  are  still  leading  us  into  wrong  systems,  an  I 
threaten  to  prevent  the  development  amongst  us  of  a 
truly  great  and  national  stjle.  For  some  years  past 
opportunities  of  raising  fine  monuments,  such  as  few 
nations  have  enjoyed,  have  been  utterly  lost.  Our 
national  architecture  is  still  under  the  control  of  Par- 
liament, and  at  the  mercy  of  the  official  aesthetics  of 
the  Prime  Mimister,  or  the  presumptuous  ignorance 
of  Mr.  Conyngham.  The  struggle  between  Classic  and 
Gothic  is  a-s  nfe  as  ever,  as  if  we  had  no  other  choic.- 
left  us,  and  instead  of  endeavouring  to  develop  and 
elaborate  a style  which  .shall  represent  our  wants  mid 
our  true  character  as  a nation,  we  are  still  endeavouring 
to  revive  those  which  have  long  ago  passed  away,  aii-l 
are  no  longer  suited  to  the  spirit  of  our  times.  Whilst 
this  state  of  ignorance  and  this  false  appreciation  of  the. 
ends  of  art  prevail,  we  see  no  prospect,  we  confess,  of 
any  advance  in  the  right  direction,  or  of  the  realizalion 
of  Mr.  Ffcrgusson’s  hope  that  wc  may  have  a national 
architecture  worthy  of  the  country.”  Now  with  these  views 
I have  no  sympathy.  I do  not  lament  the  bad  taste  and 
ignorance  of  the  true  principles  of  art  which  arc  still 
leading  us  into  wrong  systems,  and  threaten  to  prevent 
the  development  of  a truly  great  and  national  style.  On 
the  contrary,  I believe  that  taste  is  more  refined  and 
more  generally  distributed  than  it  has  ever  been  before  in 
England.  1 believe  that  true  principles  of  art  arc  more 
generally  understood,  and  that  they  will  prevent  us  from 
ever  having  a national  style  of  architecture.  It  seems  to 
me  perfectly  impossible:  no  two  men  think  alike  on  art 
in  all  particulars,  although  both  may  recognize  the  same 
principles,  and  be  led  by  them  to  totally  different,  yet 
successful  results.  I conceive  it  just  as  impossible  for 
artists  in  wood  and  stone  to  adopt  a fixed  style,  as  for 
artists  in  colour  to  paint  all  their  pictures  in  the  same 
style.  What  would  you  say  to  having  all  your  landscapes 
painted  with  the  cool  greens  of  Creswick,  or  the  sunny 
hues  of  Litmell  ? Would  you  like  to  hang  your  gallerica 
with  only  the  pearly  tints  of  Harding,  to  the  entire  ex- 
clusion of  a glowing  sunset  from  Danby?  It  may  be 
urged  that  the  Greeks  had  a style  of  their  own,  that 
Gothic  is  another  style,  and  therefore,  wbyshould  we  not 
have  one?  In  answer  to  this  I would  say  that  in  both 
cases  the  architects  of  the  buildings  were  few  in  number, 
and  for  the  most  part  were  devout  disciples  of  the  same 
masters,  and  in  both  cases  were  building  materials  cir- 
cumscribed in  variety.  I likewise  repudiate  the  charge 
that  we  arc  endeavouring  to  revive  the  styles  long  passed 
away.  1 believe  that  we  are  doing  just  the  contrary,  and 
there  is  pretty  good  evidence  shown  of  this  in  our  class  of 
design,  where,  if  old  styles  were  ever  cast  to  the  winds, 
they  are  in  these. 

Mr.  Arthur  Cates  (honorary  secretary  to  the 
Architectural  Publication  Society)  called  attention 
to  the  “ Dictionary  of  Architecture”  nowin  course 
of  publication,  which  be  said  was  intended  to 
supply  a great  want  in  the  professional  literature 
of  the  country.  At  present  there  was  no  work 
which  might  be  said  to  serve  as  a standard  of 
reference  in  architectural  matters.  There  was,  it 
was  true,  Nicholson’s  Dictionary,  and  a few  other 
works  of  a similar  nature  might  be  mentioned; 
but  they  w’ere  either  very  defective,  or  had  been 
published  to  carry  out  the  particular  views  of  an 
individual,  or  merely  as  booksellers’  works.  The 
committee  of  the  Architectural  Publication  Society, 
iu  commencing  their  work,  had  done  so  with  the 
view  of  filling  the  gap.  The  principle  of  the  Dic- 
tionary was  to  collect  information  of  the  most 
authentic  character,  and  to  produce  a pre-arranged 
list  of  articles  or  essays  on  architectural  subjects. 
The  work  had  been  for  some  years  in  progress, 
and  was  complete  up  to  the  end  of  the  letter  J). 
The  letter  E was  now  in  hand,  and  the  committee 
hoped  that  within  tbe  present  year  text  and  illus- 
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trutions  would  be  supplied  to  E,  F,  and  G.  All 
that  was  now  required  to  accelerate  the  publication 
was  some  more  extended  support  from  the  profes- 
sion; and  he  believed  that,  if  the  great  value  of 
the  work  was  more  generally  known,  the  number 
of  subscribers  would  be  greatly  increased.  The 
price  of  the  volumes  (seven  guineas)  was,  in  many 
instances,  a drawback ; but  gentlemen  anxious  to 
procure  the  work  might  make  an  arrangement  to 
pay  up  the  backyears’  subscriptions  by  instalments, 
and  thus  in  a short  time  become  possessors  of  a 
work  of  great  intrinsic  value  and  professional 
interest.  With  regard  to  Mr.  Herring’s  obser- 
vations upon  it,  he  wished  to  state  that  the  Dic- 
tionary was  intended  to  comprise,  not  only  the 
strict  technical  information  appertaining  to  archi- 
tecture, but  also  a photograph  or  description  of 
cities  so  far  as  they  contained  buildings  of  interest 
to  the  architect.  In  the  letter  B,  for  instance, 
the  article  on  Baalbec  was  contributed  by  Sir 
Charles  Barry.  The  biographical  portion  would 
also  have  reference,  not  only  to  the  personal  his- 
tory of  the  architects  themselves,  but  also  to  the 
works  they  had  produced.  Mr.  Herring  had 
omitted  to  mention  in  his  sketch  of  new  publica- 
tions the  “ Dictionnairc  du  Mobilier  Fran(;ais,’' 
which  was  a magnificent  work,  worthy  of  the 
study  of  architects,  especially  of  those  in  favour 
of  the  Mediicval  style.  The  essays  upon  that  sub- 
ject were  remarkable  productions,  and  threw  much 
light  upon  the  inner  life  of  the  Medireval  noblesse. 
The  subject  was  a difficult  one,  and  was  treated 
in  a masterly  manner  : Indeed,  the  work  contained 
a vast  amount  of  valuable  information  not  easily 
accessible  to  the  English  student  of  architecture. 
Another  work  published  by  the  French  Govern- 
ment, entitled  “ Entretiens  sur  1’ Architecture,” 
was  also  worthy  of  notice.  It  contained  engrav- 
ings of  all  the  monumental  public  buildings  of 
France,  with  di’awings  showing  the  proposed 
Testorations. 

_ Mr.  Capes  expressed  the  gratification  it  afforded 
him  to  find  that  the  Publication  Society  had 
adopted  an  arrangement  by  which  the  junior 
members  of  the  profession  might  bo  enabled  to 
obtain  the  “ Dictionary  of  Architecture  ” without 
the  immediate  payment  of  seven  guineas.  He  had 
long  been  of  opinion  that  the  condition  of  paying 
seven  yeai’s’  subscription  in  arrear  operated  to 
prevent  many  young  professional  men  from  pro- 
curing the  work.  Now  that  this  difficulty  had 
been  got  rid  of,  he  had  no  doubt  but  that  a 
great  impetus  would  be  given  to  the  sale.  With 
regard  to  new  works  on  architecture,  owing  to 
the  necessarily  costly  nature  of  such  publications, 
it  was  difficult  to  obtain  access  to  them  except 
■at  the  British  Museum ; and  even  there  some 
time  must  elapse  before  new  works  could  be  ob- 
tained. The  library  of  the  Institute  of  British 
Architects  was  certainly  open,  but  the  funds  of 
that  society  were  not  sufficiently  large  to  enable 
them  to  buy  all  the  new  books.  Under  these 
circumstances  he  should  like  to  see  a reading-room 
or  club  established,  where,  for  a moderate  subscrip- 
tion, architects  might  be  enabled  to  meet  each 
other,  and  where  arrangements  might  be  made 
with  the  publishers  of  architectural  works  to  lend 
their  books.  Many  of  the  works  referred  to  by 
Mr.  Herring  were  of  great  interest,  and  regard 
being  had  to  their  prescribed  circulation  and 
costly  character,  their  production  testified  to  the 
■enterprise  of  the  authors  and  the  publishers.  It 
was  said  that  English  architects,  as  a class,  were 
not  reading  men;  but  if  those  who  held  that 
opinion  were  to  cast  their  eye  over  Mr.  Weale’s 
pamphlet,  they  would  find  that  a very  large  sum 
of  money  was  annually  expended  in  this  country 
on  architectural  works.  Looking  to  this  fact,  he 
did  not  think  we  were  behind  any  nation  in  Europe 
in  the  private  patronage  which  we  extended  to 
works  of  art.  It  should  be  remembered  that  in 
England  the  production  of  those  publications  was 
left  entirely  to  the  zeal  of  authors  and  the  enter- 
prise of  publishers;  while  in  foreign  countries  the 
Govermnent  took  the  whole  cost  upon  its  own 
shoulders.  Mr.  Capes  concluded  by  expressing  his 
opinion  that  the  Gothic  architecture  of  West- 
minster Abbey  might  be  copied  with  advantage  in 
the  erection  of  modern  churches,  so  that,  as  far  as 
possible,  all  obstacles  to  seeing  and  hearing  might 
be  removed. 

Mr.  Christian  said,  that  he  had  read  very 
little  lately,  and,  consequently,  knew  very  little  of 
what  was  going  on  in  the  publication  world.  It 
appeared  to  him,  however,  that  the  English  and 
French  architectural  dictionaries  were  both  fine 
works,  hut  that  the  latter  showed  that  the  illus- 
trations could  be  produced  in  a less  expensive 
manner  than  in  the  former.  Reference  had  been 
made  to  roofs,  and  upon  this  subject  he  might  he 
permitted  to  say  that,  in  his  opinion,  a good  deal 


of  practical  information  might  be  derived  as  to 
construction  and  ornamentation,  from  the  e.x- 
araples,  given  in  the  French  work,  of  the  roofs  of 
churches  in  the  north  of  France  and  Belgium.  If 
the  plans  there  illustrated  were  adopted  in  our 
modern  churches,  the  objection  would  be  got  over, 
that  the  open  timber  roof  broke  up  the  sound, 
and  interfered  with  the  full  volume,  which  would 
otherwise  fill  every  part  of  the  building.  An  ex- 
amination of  these  roofs  would  show  that  a good 
deal  of  information  might  be  derived  from  French 
carpentry.  As  they  were  on  the  subject  of  books, 
he  wished  to  suggest  whether  it  would  not  be 
desirable  to  have  some  place  in  which  the  Associa- 
tion could  keep  their  hooks,  for  it  was  idle  to  sup- 
pose that  authors  would  present  their  works  to  the 
Association  unless  there  were  some  means  of  pre- 
serving them.  If  the  committee  could  suggest 
any  way  of  meeting  this  difficulty,  he  would  be 
very  happy  to  join  in  a subscription  for  the  pur- 
pose. 

Mr.  Hull  thought  if  it  were  generally  known 
that  the  Association  was  in  a position  to  form  a 
library,  they  might  get  donations  of  new  works, 
and  that,  if  recent  publications  were  discussed  at 
the  ordinary  meetings,  sufficient  hooks  might  be 
presented  to  form  the  nucleus  of  a valuable  collec- 
tion. It  was,  no  doubt,  a great  boon  for  the 
members  of  the  Association  to  obtain  access  to  the 
library  of  the  British  Museum,  but  it  should  he 
remembered  that,  as  a general  rule,  modern  works 
could  not  he  obtained  much  sooner  than  a year 
after  publication. 

The  Chairman  reminded  the  meeting  that  the 
South  Kensington  Museum  was  peculiarly  rich  in 
architectural  works,  and  that  they  might  he  con- 
sulted there,  free  of  expense,  or  at  a very  trifling 
weekly  charge. 

A Member  said  that  at  the  South  Kensington 
Museum  peculiar  facilities  were  given  to  the 
students  of  architecture ; as,  upon  making  their  re- 
quirements known  to  the  curator,  he  was  always 
ready  to  render  them  every  assistance  in  his 
power.  This  was  a boon  which  could  not  perhaps 
be  conceded  in  the  British  Museum,  owing  to  the 
large  number  of  readers. 

The  chairman  said  he  feared  the  idea  of  esta- 
blishing a library  in  connection  with  the  Architec- 
tural Association  was  hopeless,  although  there 
could  be  no  objection  to  the  forming  a collection 
of  ephemeral  works.  The  Institute  of  British 
Architects  had,  however,  an  excellent  library,  and 
the  privilege  of  consulting  it  would  no  doubt  be 
an  inducement  to  gentlemen  to  enrol  themselves 
among  its  members. 

Mr.  Cates  agreed  in  thinking  it  would  be  im- 
practicable for  the  Association  to  set  up  a rival 
library  to  that  of  the  Institute,  when  there  was 
already  the  nucleus  of  a very  fine  collection  of 
architectural  works.  It  was  all  very  well  to  talk 
of  the  necessity  of  a club  for  architects,  where 
they  could  consult  new  works ; but  it  seemed  to 
him  that  until  the  architects,  as  a body,  supported 
the  present  Institute,  there  was  no  ground  for 
calling  for  new  associations. 

The  Chairman,  in  proposing  a vote  of  thanks  to 
Mr.  Herring,  dwelt  upon  the  advantage  which 
might  be  derived  from  discussing  occasionally  in 
the  course  of  the  session  the  merits  of  such  new 
publications  as  might  make  their  appearance.  lie 
also  suggested  that  if  those  members  who  were  in 
possession  of  new  works  would  bring  them  to  the 
Association,  the  result  might  be  some  interesting 
criticisms  and  discussion  bearing  upon  their 
common  art. 

The  vote  having  been  unanimously  accorded  the 
proceedings  terminated. 

The  paper  to  be  read  on  Friday,  the  9th  inst., 
will  be  by  Mr.  G.  A.  Bunker,  and  the  subject, 
“Practical  Hints  on  Working  Drawings,  and 
Construction  generally.” 


of  the  irregialar  form  and  boundaries  of  the 
ground,  or  to  the  narrowness  of  the  present  streets ; 
these  circumstances,  how’ever,  having  perhaps 
themselves  influenced  the  adoption  of  the  Gothic. 
Decorntively  considering  these  designs,  we  found 
them  imitations,  and  works  foreign  and  medireval, 
in  their  prominent  character,  rather  than  English 
and  modern, — in  some  cases  through  the  pre- 
ponderance of  main  forms  or  details  like  those  of 
the  towuhalls  of  the  Netherlands,  as  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  roofs, — in  other  cases  through 
the  use  of  coloured  material  in  hands,  combined 
with  further  distinctive  marks  of  the  Italian 
Gothic. 

The  first  set  of  drawings  to  which  we  come  in 
our  present  notice,  following  the  order  in  w’hich 
the  designs  are  hung,  and  marked  “ Nisi  Dominus 
frustra,”  is  one  of  those  which  hear  the  Italian 
Gothic  impress.  Coloured  bands  predominant; 
pointed  arches  to  the  openings ; an  arcaded 
parapet;  parts  of  the  plan  grouped  and  covered 
with  high  truncated  roofs;  and  a tower,  with  a 
truncated  roof  or  capping,  and  with  considerable 
space  of  blank  wall-surface ; are  the  features  of 
this  design — as  of  some  others  which,  as  regards 
drawing,  are  worthy  of  commendation  with  it.  In 
the  plan,  the  Assembly-room  has  not  the  route 
of  access  provided  in  direct  line  from  the  external 
entrance,  .as  the  design  has  which  we  named  last 
in  our  former  notice.  The  Corn  Exchange  is 
planned  in  the  beptagonal  form,  with  a lower 
ambulatory  and  a gallery  on  the  floor  above, 
having  iron  columns  and  arches  in  the  two  tiers  ; 
a high-pitched  roof  and  lantern  covering  the 
central  space,  being  carried  by  columns  larger, 
and  clustered  four  together. 

In  a design  bearing  the  device  of  three  red 
berries,  on  a dark  ground  of  the  form  of  a fleur- 
de-lis,  the  Shire-hall  is  proposed  to  be  entirely  re- 
moved whenever  possible.  Meanwhile,  though  the 
front  would  be  finished,  or  nearly  so,  as  it  would 
appear  eventually,  the  entrance  until  the  expira- 
tion of  the  leases,  would  be  from  Butter-row,  on 
the  gi-ound-fioor;  and  on  the  floor  above,  by  a 
bridge  from  the  Shire-hall,  as  at  present.  The 
perfect  plan  has  on  the  ground-floor  a corridor 
through  the  building,  with  the  staircase  to  the 
right;  and  the  Assembly-room  on  the  first-floor, 
runs  north  and  south.measuring  83  feet  by  40  feet, 
exclusive  of  the  orchestra  at  the  end, — a glazed 
screen,  allowing  the  lauding  also  to  be  thrown  in. 
The  author,  therefore,  estimates  the  capacity  and 
accommodation : — 

ThehaU  3,320  feet. 

Ditto,  galleries  to 1,S00  „ 

The  landing  on  fi.st-floor  600  „ 

Ditto  second-floor ....  6oo  ,, 


THE  DESIGNS  FOR  A NEW  GUILDHALL 
CAMBRIDGE. 

The  notice  in  our  last  publication,*  of  the 
exhibition  at  Cambridge,  of  designs  for  a new 
Guildhall,  particularized  only  one-half  the  number 
of  those  works ; but  the  remarks  on  the  general 
character  of  the  Gothic  designs  would  equally  be 
applicable  to  works  yet  to  be  mentioned.  In  this 
second  half,  however,  of  the  whole  number,  twenty, 
of  the  designs  in  the  exhibition,  there  are  several 
which  are  Italian  classical,  or  of  similar  treatment. 

The  Gothic  designs,  as  regards  plan,  we  found  not 
remarkable  for  good  distribution  of  their  accesses 
and  their  internal  communications,  or  for  the  suffi- 
ciency of  their  external  lighting, — short-comings 
which  might  be  attributed  to  a precise  observance 


* Page  773,  ante. 


which,  giving  4 feet  superficial  of  space  to  each 
person  (including  passage  room),  would  allow  ac- 
commodation for,  say,  1,500  persons.  The  details 
of  planning  display  practical  skill.  The  Corn 
Exchange  forms  a square  on  plan  (besides  projec- 
tions), and  the  central  space,  with  eight  columns, 
is  covered  by  a domical  roof,  with  lantern  and 
lucarne  openings, — resembling  the  old  Corn  Ex- 
change, London.  The  design,  externally,  is  of 
French-Italian  character;  and  the  main  building 
has  Mansard  roof  and  dormers,  a central  pavilion 
over  the  entrance-gateway,  and  a bell  turret  on 
the  roof,  broad  angles,  with  statues  in  niches, 
and  to  the  ground-story,  pilasters  and  very 
wide  arch-headed  window  openings.  The  author- 
ship is  unmistakeablC' — knowing  anything  of  the 
City  of  London.  The  front  next  Butcher-row, 
which  is  best,  because  it  proclaims  least  the  man- 
ner of  the  author’s  other  works,  whilst  it  has  per- 
fect harmony  with  the  main  front,  is  treated  as 
two  pavilions;  the  upper  story  of  one  and  the 
other  being  joined  by  a loggia,  to  which  there  is 
access  from  the  ball.  The  hall  would  have  a flat 
ceiling,  with  oblong  panels,  filled  in  with  square 
forms,  placed  diagonally. 

The  design  marked  “Utility,”  of  Palladian- 
Italian  character,  by  its  manner,  its  motto,  and  the 
appearance  of  the  drawings,  has  its  authorship 
marked  even  more  plainly.  It  has  attracted  con- 
siderable attention ; and  this  its  merit  entitles  it  to: 
but  the  obtuse  angle  formed  inthe  flaiik,on  the  east, 
or  Butcher-row  side,  not  concealed  by  the  tower 
placed  at  that  point,  would  be  fatal  to  the  desired 
perspective  effect.  We  cannot,  however,  now  point 
out  any  better  mode  of  masking  the  deformity 
than  that  adopted — in  a design  on  the  principle, 
so  far  as  the  flank^s  are  concerned,  of  not  giving 
up  ground  to  the  street.  The  defect  is  not  to  be 
seen  in  the  perspective  view,  in  the  position  in  which 
this  is  hung.  The  author,  whose  intentions  we  have 
to  get  at,  for  the  reason  referred  to  in  our  last, 
without  the  advantage  of  written  particulars,  would 
have  his  principal  entrance  to  the  Assembly-room 
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(au  apartment,  113  feet  including  organ  gallery, 
by  5-i  feet,  and  on  tbe  firdt  floor)  from  tbe  prin- 
cipal front,  at  least  temporarily,  and  by  a long 
straight  fl’ght  of  stairs,  without  any  sufficient 
space  at  tho  foot  within  tbe  external  doorway. 
But  the  defects  incidental  to  this  arraugeinent 
might  terminate  with  the  acquisition  of  the 
Butcher-row  fronbige,  next  which  the  plan  shows 
an  ample  hall  and  staircase.  Generally,  the  design 
decoimtively  regarded,  exhibits  two  stories,— the 
hall,  however,  showing  above, — the  upper  story 
with  coupled  oulumns  and  arcli-headed  windows, — 
and  the  lower  story  somewhat  weak  in  character. 
There  are  two  flanking  turrets,  one  in  the  position 
we  have  referred  to,  and  one  to  correspond,  - eacli 
being  carried  up  with  an  Italian  lantern  stage, 
terminated  by  domical  capping.  The  hall,  as 
shown  in  a perspective  view,  would  be  lighted  by 
an  upper  range  of  arch-headed  windows,  these 
groining  Into  a cove,  aud  would  have  au  elTcctive 
panuelled  ceiling. 

“ Suum  Cuique,”  again,  is  Italian  Gothic : it 
deviates  little  iu  plan  from  the  irregularities  of  the 
ground,  aud  has  in  the  ceuti'e  of  the  chief  front 
an  exceedingly  lofty  tower,  with  a tall  spire 
capping,  slated,  and  square  pinnacles,  also  slated, 
at  the  angles.  A principal. feature  in  this  design 
is  an  advancing  loggia,  with  terrace-roof,  which 
might  he  used  as  a place  to  speak  from.  The  angles 
of  the  building  are  peculiar;  they  are  canted  off 
and  gabled ; hut  tho  lino  cutting  off  the  angle 
has  three  sides  of  an  octagon  as  projection  from  it 
covered  with  a “lean-to,’'  or  weathering,  and 
each  face  finished  with  a gablet.  Tbe  angles 
of  the  building  have  jjlain  octagon  turrets,  ilauk- 
ing  the  gables,  with  very  lofty  spirolets.  The 
access  to  the  Assembly-room  would  he  from 
Wheeler-street,  by  means  of  a loggia  of  three 
ardies,  Tina  front  has  a very  wide  gable,  and 
a pointed  arch  enclosing  a pierced  head  above  six 
lower  lights,  and  has  a square  staii'case  turret 
at  one  angle,  with  the  usual  slated  capping  and 
squai'e  pinnacles.  The  Assembly-room,  on  the 
ground-floor,  is  remarkable  for  loftiness  above  the 
galleries.  It  ijas  an  open  timbered  roof.  'Die  Corn 
Excluinge,  polvgnnal  on  plan,  has  a singular  trun- 
cated roof,  the  truncated  poi*tiyn  formed  iis  a sky- 
light.  The  list  desigu  on  the  w^Ts,  beais  the 

motto  “Economy;”  it  also  has  pointed  arches 
and  coloured  materials,  hub  is  inl'erior  both  in 
plan  and  decoralively  to  some  we  have  men- 
tioned. 

The  remainder  of  tho  designs  are,  or  r.ither 
were,  placed  along  the  middle  of  the  room.  The 
design  marked  “ E.veeDior  ” is  Gothic,  also  of 
Continental  character,  thongli  difftreut  and  un- 
equal to  several  that  we  h ive  named. Coinnie 

il fau(”  is  tlie  motto  of  two  alternative  designs — 
Italian  and  Gothic,  whereof  tbe  latter  is  on  llie 
whole  tbe  best.  The  jflan  seems  to  have  been 
made  chiefly  with  reference  to  the  Italian  design  ; 
and  there  is  much  about  it  deserving  of  attention. 
It  appropriates  the  whole  of  the  ground,  and  i>ro- 
vides  an  assembly-room,  rangtd  north  and  south, 
75  feet  by  51  feet  (us  we  make  the  dimensions),  to 
accommodate  1,-125  persons,  partly  in  side  galleries. 
Tho  access  is  from  Wlmeler-street  as  well  as  from 
tho  princij)al  front.  The  ceiling  is  a waggon- 
headed vaulted  one,  carried  by  iron  columns  in 
two  tiers,  a short  distance  from  tho  walls,  by 
wliicli,  says  the  author,  these  columns  act  as  but- 
tresses to  tbe  thin  walls,  and  the  galleries,  which 
are  partly  carried  by  cantilevers,  have  little  space 
obstructed  by  columns.  Ti:e  day-lighting  is 
wholly  by  openings  in  tlie  ceiling;  which  method, 
it  is  argued,  would  best  meet  tlie  circumstances, 
present  and  future,  of  the  buildings  abutting  on 
the  assembly-room.  The  artificial  lighting  would 
be  by  suii-burners,  with  ventihiting  shafts  con- 
nected. There  is  a gallery  idso  at  the  end  of  the 
ball.  Tho  Corn  K.xchange  is  a building  of  iron 
and  glass,  like  the  Covout-gai’den  Fiovul-hall, 
thougli  of  plain  character.  There  is  cousiderahlo 
difibrence  in  the  decorative  character  of  the  fronts 
in  the  Italian  design,  resultaut,  perhaps,  from  the 
eifort  to  express  the  varied  uses  of  the  building  : 
thus  general  harmony  hivs  not  been  fully  attained. 
Sloreover,  a tctrastyle  portico,  wliich  there  Is  to 
the  principal  front,  has  faults  such  as  are  ob- 
servable in  most  porticos  attached  to  many- 
windowed  fronts,  but  faults  which  should  not 
again  be  committed,  since  they  are  by  no  means 
necessarily  involved  iu  use  of  the  portico  in 
modern  buildings.  The  end  of  the  Free  Library, 
which  forms  a separate  elevation  towards  Peas- 
bill,  next  to  the  Com  Exchange,  has  a rus- 
ticated^  basement  with  arch-headed  windows; 
projections  iu  advance  of  the  piers,  carrying 
statues,  and  not  very  successful  iu  ti-eatment;'and 
an  upper  story  of  Venetian  windows,  pilasters, 
and  a hidustrade,  'Ihe  Gothic  design  is  shown 


chiefly  by  a view  of  the  front  building, 
and  has,  in  some  measure,  a Continental 
character,  arising  from  the  bauds  and  pat- 
terns in  colour,  and  the  general  grouping 
into  three  stories  including  the  dormers.  These 
last  are  well  comhiucel  with  a lofty  parapet. 
The  principal  windows  are  of  two  lights,  with 
cusped  heads  and  central  shafts ; the  rain-water 
pipes  intersect  the  first-floor  story  only ; tho 
centre  of  the  front  is  carried  above  the  general 
level,  and  covered  with  a truncated  roof ; and  an 
octagonal  bell-tower,  with  slated  spire-capping, 
appears  in  the  distance.  In  grouping,  this  Gothic 
design,  as  compared  with  the  other,  has  consider- 
able merit. 

A design  marked  “Lax,”  which  is  placed  next, 
is  Gothic  and  continental  in  character,  and  appears 
to  have  a timber  roof  nuLh  dormers,  but  is  not 
shown  with  sufficient  clearness  iu  the  drawings. 

“Cui  hono  ” (on  a red  spot)  may  be  called 

Italian,  of  Bomanesqne  character.  It  is  most 
remarkable  for  the  singular  contortions  of  the 
lines  of  tbe  parapets — wherefrom  great  deformity 

results. The  desigu  marked  “‘Economy,’ 

Cambridge,”  exhibited  iu  some  clever  but  very 
sketchy  dniwiiigs,  has  evidently  been  prepared 
with  particular  regard  to  tbe  conditions  ; aud  the 
view  wliich  the  authors  adopt  of  the  subject,  and 
the  result,  deserve  attention.  The  design  differs- 
from  all  the  other  des'gns,  inasmuch  as  tlie  authors 
propose  to  give  the  whole  of  tbe  accommodation 
required  ultimately  and  at  present,  excepting 
the  Corn  Exchange,  for  the  first  limit  of  expendi- 
ture, G,000/.  Tins  they  would  effect  by  retaining 
the  front  biiilding,  or  Shire-hall,  adding  to  it  only 
a dome,  and  by  retaining  likewise  portions  of  the 
other  buildings,  as,  for  instance,  the  walls  of  the 
present  Assembly-room;  whilst  the  Butcher-row 
property,  or  ground  to  the  cast,  would  not  be 
required  in  their  design,  and  u'ould  therefore 
remain  a source  of  revenue  to  the  corporation. 
For  the  expenditure  of  6,000?.  they  would  provide 
au  Assembly-room,  which  they  saj',  taking  data 
from  the  tuwn-liulls  at  Newcastle,  Bradford,  and 
Chesterfield,  would  hold  1,100  persons,  hut  which 
ill  their  plan  docs  not  fairly  measure  so  much  as 
they  have  figured  it — perhaps  by  taking  in  the 
recess.  This  roum  would  have  galleries  on  three 
sides,  with  distinct  ingress,  as  well  as  a platform, 
an  entrance  vestibule  at  tho  south  cud  of  the 
building,  covered  apace  for  setting  down,  and  other 
appurtenances.  Considerable  attention  has  been 
paid  to  the  internal  communications,  and  with 
snrao  success.  Tlie  external  character  of  the 
bnikling  would  continue  to  be  remarkable  for 
plainness,  rather  than  for  what  might  lieseem  the 
municipality  of  such  a town  as  Cambridge.  A 
balustrade,  the  dome,  and  a clock,  would  be  the 
only  alterations  in  the  way  of  addition  to  the 
north  front.  Iu  the  Corn  Exchange  their  design 
has  somewhat  more  of  cfl'ect,  though  there  may  he 
little  ornament.  There  are  rusticated  arches  as 
tlie  lower  story,  glazed  as  windows,  aud  there  is  a 
clerestory  witli  buttresses  and  semicircular  win- 
dows. Beyond  this  in  the  view,  the  hall  shows  an 

apsidal  end. The  last  design  in  the  collection, 

bearing  the  motto,  “ Treu  unci  Fest,”  is  an  Italian 
design,  of  more  decorated  character,  hut  witli  no 
special  characteristic  that  wo  can  call  to  mind. 
Our  inspection  did  not  suffice  to  show  us  any 
advantages  which  the  plan  may  or  may  not 
possess:  the  Assembly-room,  DO  feet  by  40  feet, 
certainly  has  not  iu  the  ili'awingR,  the  access 
clearly  shown. 

As  regards  the  object  of  the  town  council  in  the 
competition, it  is  difficult  to  say  that  they  are  offered 
any  design  which,  answering  entirely  to  the  con- 
ditions, would  he  when  completed,  honourable 
to  the  town.  It  has  been  impossible,  iu  the  time 
to  which  wc  are  inevitably  restricted,  to  go  fully 
into  the  comparison  of  accommodation,  anddiuien- 
sions  hearing  upon  cost;  hut  we  regret  to  have 
found  that  the  site  is  so  confined  on  all  sides  but 
one, — thepropertyis  sohamjiered  witli  restrictions, 
and  the  amount  for  immediate  outlay  is  so  small, — 
that  there  Is  no  probability  of  the  town  having 
shortly  a building,  if  smaller  in  scale,  not  unworthy 
in  some  respects  to  rank  with  buildings  for  similar 
purposes  lately  erected.  We  trust  the  council 
will  not  he  satisfied  with  the  present  site,  or  will 
he  able  to  devise  the  improvement  of  it  in  time 
for  the  best  contrivance  of  the  communications, 
internal  and. external,  which  arc  e.s8ential  to  tlie 
purpose,  no  less  than  to  tbe  cff'cct,  of  a towu-hall. 

Since  the  abjve  was  in  type,  we  have  learnt 
that  Professor  Donaldson,  after  an  elaborate 
examination  of  the  designs,  has  made  Ins  report 
to  the  committee.  It  has  been  approved,  and, 
upon  his  recommendation,  the  committee  have 
adopted  the  following  six  designs,  placed  in  the 


alphabetical  order  of  the  mottoes,  from  which  te- 
make  their  own  ultimate  selection : — 


“Comme  il  F.aut  ” 

“Nisi  Doininus  frustra” 

“ Suum  Cuique” 

“ Treu  und  Fest” 

“Utility”  


Italian  and  Gothic 

Gothic 

Gothic 

Italian 

Italian 


described  1 
cbore  ns  I 
befiHug  the  I 

tlf^eerc'd  I ......  Rcualssancc. 

berries  on  I 

a ground  I 

Toruied  as  n I 
‘ Jieur-it-lit,  j 

The  drawings  will  be  exhibited  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  and  of  the  town-council,, 
from  the  1st  to  the  7 th  inst. ; aud  Professor 
Donaldson’s  general  review  of  the  designs  and  hm- 
letter  to  the  committee  are  laid  upon  the  table. 

So  much  of  the  general  review  as  relates  to  the 
six  designs  from  which  the  selection  is  to  be 
made,  is  ordered  to  he  printed  for  the  use  of  the 
members  of  the  committee  aud  of  the  council. 

It  is  a curious  coincidence,  whether  casual  or 
intentioual,  that  the  Gothic  aaid  Italian  appear  m 
about  equal  numbers.  At  idl  events  it  affords^t^e 
meuibeis  of  the  committee  ample  scope  for  any 
personal  predilections  in  favour  of  either  style 
of  art. 


THE  STRIKE. 

On  Tuesday,  the  weekly  meeting  of  the  Metro- 
politan Trattes’  Delegates  was  held  at  Sbaftesbury 
Hall,  Alder.sgate-street.  Mr.  M'Laucblan  (delegate  - 
from  the  Type-founders’  Society,  who  was  iu  the 
chair)  said  he  was  not  aware  of  any  material 
alteration  in  the  position  of  the  parties  to  this 
struggle ; but  it  appeared  to  him  that  they  were 
bound  under  the  circumstances  to  stand  more 
closely  together,  shoulder  to  shoulder,  than  they 
had  ever  done. 

Mr.  Potter,  secretary  to  the  Conference,  said 
that  the  chairman  had  truly  told  them  that  there 
was  little  alteration  in  the  state  of  affairs.  What 
change  had  taken  place  was  in  fact  of  an  un- 
favourable character.  Mauy  of  the  employers 
who  had  induced,  by  meaus  of  their  foremen, 
workmen  to  enter  their  employment  upon  the 
non-presentation  of  tho  “ document,”  had,  within 
the  last  week,  turned  romid  and  demanded  that 
the  workmen  should  agree  to  the  “ declaration.” 
Iu  some  cases  the  men  had  refused  to  do  so;  but, 
seeing  that  tbey  had  moat  of  them  been  out  of 
work  sixteen  weeks,  it  was  no  wonder  that  some- 
were  disheartened  and  disposed  to  accept  work 
on  any  terms.  Seeing  this  was  the  case,  the  Con- 
ference had  passed  a resolution  that  any  member 
of  the  building  trades  should  he  at  libei’ty  to 
accept  employment  where  the  “document”  was 
not  presented  individually.  That  resolution,  he 
believed,  bad  given  general  satisfaction,  and,  he 
hoped,  would  lead  to  the  re-employment  of  mauy 
now  “locked  out.”  lie  regretted  to  say  that,  iu 
the  course  of  that  day,  an  attack  had  been  made 
upon  the  delegates  from  the  Cojiference,  who  were 
deputed  to  pay  the  labourers  at  the  Mitre.  The 
police  had  been  called  upon  to  interfere,  bub  had 
declined  to  do  so,  and  the  money  in  the  possession 
of  tbe  delegates  had  actually  been  carried  off  by 
force.  Tbe  first  step  taken  by  the  Conference  was 
to  reduce  the  dividend  this  week  to  3s.  Gd.  to 
skilled  artisans,  and  2s.  Gd.  to  labourers ; hut  there 
was  this  explanation,  that  the  various  skilled 
trades  had  discontinued  their  payments  of  one- 
third  of  their  levies  into  the  general  fund,  and 
thus,  though  there  would  he  a nominal  decrease 
to  the  skilled  artisans  on  thf  general  dividend, 
there  would,  in  fact,  he  an  increase.  The  Con- 
ference, however,  had  been  subjected  to  such 
annoyance,  disturbance,  aud  danger  recently,  that 
it  had  been  determined  to  remove  from  the 
Puviors’  Arms  to  a private  and  more  accessible 
office,  for  really  business  purposes,  and  he  hoped 
that  change  would  have  the  approval  of  the 
delegates.  They  had  been  again  and  again  de- 
frauded by  the  labourers;  and,  seeing  that  there 
was  no  chauce  of  satisfying  the  demands  of  these 
labourers,  they  had  resolved  to  discontinue  all 
payments  iu  future.  The  uinuber  of  artisans  and 
labourers  paid  the  dividend  last  week  was  about 
5,000,  aud  the  sum  was  about  800?. 


Sir, — Mr.  Potter,  iu  his  letter  to  you  of  last 
week,  reiterating  the  statement  made  by  him  at 
Brighton,  viz.,  that  “ workmen  were  not  pressed 
to  belong  to  societies,  neither  did  society  men 
strike  against  non-society  men,”  nevertheless 
admits  the  falsity  of  the  same,  with  this  proviso. 
That  trades’  unions  are  not  chargeable  with  the 
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conduct  which  the  members  iu  their  individunl 
capacity  may  choose  to  pursue.” 

Now^  sir,  I do  not  suppose  that  there  is  one 
amongst  your  numerous  readers  who  has  a shadow 
of  doubt  but  that  these  strikes  against  non-society 
men  are  the  direct  effect  of  the  rules  of  the 
societies;  but  I would  ask  Hr.  Potter  (if  he  has 
any  real  desire  to  terminate  the  lock  out)  to  put 
the  matter  beyond  all  doubt,  by  inducing  the 
several  societies  to  strike  out  all  the  rules  about 
“ blacks,”  &c.  (which  even  Mr.  Edwin  James 
condemns),  and  to  adopt  two  additional  rules  as 
follow  : — 

“ 1st.  No  member  shall,  by  intimidation,  insult, 
or  obstruction,  or  by  striking,  or  threatening  to 
strike,  or  by  spoiling  the  work,  tools,  or  property 
of  a non-member,  attempt  to  force  any  workman 
to  join  the  society;  nor  shall  any  member  incite 
others  to  acts  of  intimidation  or  annoyance 
towards  non-society  men. 

2nd.  That  no  funds  of  the  society  subscribed 
for  sickness  or  other  benevolent  objects  shall, 
directly  or  indirectly,  be  appropriated  to  the 
support  of  strikes.” 

If  the  societies  will  do  this,  so  as  to  leave  it 
perfectly  optional  with  a workman  to  join  or 
refrain  from  joining  them;  and,  allowing  labour 
to  go  unshackled,  give  a man  the  opportunity 
of  using  his  skill  and  industry  to  advance 
his  position  in  the  world,  I,  for  one,  shall  be 
quite  ready  to  urge  the  Association  of  Master 
Builders  to  abandon  the  putting  of  the  “declara- 
tion.” A Master  BtriinER. 


AN  APPEAL  FROM  A WORKING 
BRICKLAYER. 

Sir, — In  reading  the  letter  of  Mr.  Potter,  in 
your  last  impression,  iu  answer  to  a “ Master 
Builder,”  as  regards  society  men  refusing  to  work 
with  non-society  men,  I was  compelled  to  come 
to  the  following  conclusion — that  he  was  either 
ignorant  of  what  he  should  have  known,  being  the 
mouthpiece  of  the  Corlference,  or  that  it  was  a 
deliberate  falsehood.  The  following  facts  will,  I 
hope,  prevent  him  from  falling  into  that  error 
■again,  which  his  coadjutor,  Mr.  Noble,  if  he  has 
any  honesty,  will  substantiate.  I do  not  produce 
them  merely  to  refute  him,  but  consider  they  have 
a very  important  bearing  on  the  whole  question. 
In  the  month  of  September,  1858,  there  was  in 
the  course  of  erection  in  London  a large  building, 
that  had  to  be  completed  in  a -short  time.  The 
contractors  were  Messrs.  II.  -R.  Holland  & 
Hannen.  The  bricklayers’  labourers  taking 
advantage  of  the  circumstance,  struck  against 
all  non-society  labourers.  Them  demands  wore 
complied  with.  But  that  did  not  satisfy  them ; 
they  would  not  go  to  work  till  the  general 
foreman  of  the  job  was  sent  oft’:  of  course 
that  was  not  complietl  with.  Another  gang  of 
men  was  got  in,  and  the  job  completed  without 
them.  From  that  time  (as  a natural  consequence) 
there  was  a mutual  dislike  between  the  em- 
ployers and  the  Labourers’  Society.  The  next  step 
they  took  in  the  spring  of  this  year  was  to  strike 
against  the  men  that  went. in  at  the  above  job. 
The  employers  refused  to  discharge  them,  which 
they  were  bound  not  to  do  on  principle.  The 
result  ^vas  a general  strike  of  the  labaurers 
throughout  the  firm.  With  a-little  inconvenience 
their  places  were  filled  up,  and  the  firm  got  in 
working  order  again  : when— it  makes^me  blush 
to  write  it— ^tiie  Bricklayer8’'Soeiety  took  It  up. 
They  wished  the  bricklayers  in  the  firm  to  have 
A meeting  amongst  themselves  to  decide  whether 
they  would  come  out  in  support  of  the  labourers : 
they  met,  decided 'they  would  not  as  they  had  got 
plenty  of  labourers,  and  nothing 'to  comi)lain  of; 
but  that  did  not  suit  them.  TTbe  Bricklayers’ 
Society  called  a general  meeting,  and  .i«i8sed-a 
resolution,  that  every  bricklayer  in  tim  above 
employ  should  strike  in  support  of  the  labourors ; 
those  belonging  to  the  society  'were  'bound  on 
principle,  as  well  as  the  feanuf  being  “'bla^s,”  to 
comply.  The  consequence  was  a complete  stand- 
still of  bricklayers’  work  in  the  firm.  IFrom  the 
extraordinary  influence  the  society  at  that  time 
had,  the  firm  would  have  been  compelled  (bad  it 
not  been  for  the  lock-out)  to  have  submitted 
themselves  (or  have  been  ruined)  to  the  dictation 
of  a class  of  men  useful  in  their  station,  but 
surely  my  own  class  will  own  not  fit  to  be  dic- 
tators to  their  fellow-workmen, — to  bricklayers 
in  particular. 

Let  us  hear  no  more  prating  about  the 
tyrannical  conduct  of  the  masters  iu  introducing 
the  “document.”  Is  it  possible  for  the  mind  to 
conceive  tyranny  in  a grosser  form  than  you  have 
been  guiltyof  ? You  would  make  employers  submit 
tohumiIiution,aud  thencryoutabout  might  against 


right.  I ask  the  intelligent  and  well-disposed 
portion  of  my  class  to  take  with  me  a retrospective 
view  of  the  last  eighteen  months:  what  do  we 
find  ? Duty,  law,  and  order,  that  should  regulate 
busiiiess,  set  at  nought.  The  contemplative  mind 
seeks  to  laiow  the  cause.  He  begins  w'.tb  the 
Labourers’  Society  to  investigate  the  laws  that 
regulate  it.  Does  he  find  a clue  to  it  there  ? No. 
There, 'everything  is  good  and  framed  for  a noble 
purpose— a Sick  and  Burml  Society.  He  goes  to 
the  bricklayers’  laws  :does  he  find  anything  there 
that  authorizes  them  to  take  part  'with  the 
labourer.s?  No.  Then,  whence  does  the  state  of 
things  that  1 have  referred  to  proceed  from  ? Not 
from  wTitteii'laws,'but  from  the  bad  passions  of  the 
bumian  heart, -stimulated  and  led‘by  unprincipled 
men.’R'here  Is  the  solution  to  the  problem.  Submit 
your’hearts  through  your  actions  to  the  inspec- 
tion of  counsel.  What  would  be  their  verdict  then  ? 

Do  not  think  I write  this  to  pander  to  the  masters. 
My  aim  is  higher.  I have  sacrificed  as  much  as 
any  of  you,  and,  feeling  the  errors  so  forcibly,  I 
want  you,  after  sincere  and  deep  reflection,  to  see 
tliem,  so  that  you  can  teach  your  children,  by 
pointing  them  out  and  the  eorfeequent  punishment 
that  followed  tbein,  to  enable  them  to  guard  against 
the  same  in  their  battle  of  life.  It  is  a convincing 
proof  to  me,  and  must  be  to  any  thoiightful  mind, 
seeing  the  existence  of  a state  of  things  that  1 
have  referred  to,  that -had  the  nine-hours  move- 
ment been  successful,  it  would  have  been  a curse 
instead  of  a blessing.  The  battle  would  have  had 
to  be  fought. 

If  you  meet  with  any  intelligent  bricklayer  and 
ask  him  what  he  thinks  of  the  course  his  Society 
has  taken,  be  admits  it  is  very  wrong  : the  more 
blamcable  you  and  I,  and  many  others  with 
clearer  perceptions  of  right  and  wrong,  to  lend 
our  countenance  to  a system  that  created  tlie 
evil,  without  giving  the  weight  of  our  superior 
judgment  to  counteract  it. 

Where  are  our  leaders^that  led  us  into  it  ? Do 
they  suffer?  Do  you  still  contribute  a portion  of 
your  hard  carniugs,  to  enable  them  to  sit  in  their 
idleness,  and  prate  about  the  un-English  conduct 
of  the  masters  in  introducing  the  “document?” 
If  you  do,  you  deserve  your  fate.  I’ll  go  %vith 
them  with  all  my  heart  iu  denouncing  it  as  un- 
English  ; the  very  existence  of  it  is  a disgrace  to 
Englishmen  of  the  nineteenth  century.  But 
where  does  the  disgrace  fall?  I thiuk  you  must 
say  with  me, — on  those  who,  by  their  un-English 
actions,  have  made  it  a disagreeable  necessity.  Isay 
to  you,  who  are  making  away  with  your  homes, 
and  depriving  your  wives  and  families  of  the 
comforts  of  life,  by  all  the  love  you  bear  them, 
persist  no  further.*  A Bricklayer. 


THE  STAINED  GLASS  FOR  GLASGOW 
CATHEDRAL. 

We  mentioned  last  week  that  the  great 
western  window  of  Glasgow  Cathedral  bad  been 
filled  with  stained  glass,  in  pursuance  of  a 
scheme  for  so  filling  the  whole  of  the  windows. 
The  .great  western  window  is  the  gift  of  the 
hroth'ers  Baird,  of  Gartsherrie,  and  has  been 
executed,  as  -the  others  arc  to  be,  at  the  Royal 
Factory  dn  Munich.  The  subjects  illustrated  iu 
the  four  compartments  of  the  window  are 
Compartment  first,  The  Giving  of  the  Law  (E.vo- 
dns,  xxxiv.  27  to  32) ; compartmeiit-sceond.  The 
Passage  of  the  Jordan  and  Entrauce  into  the  Pro- 
mised Jj.and  (Joshua,  iii.  15, 16, and  17);  compart- 
menf  third.  The  Dedication  of  the  Temple  (1  Kings, 
viii.  12,  13,  and  1-1);  compartment  fourth,  The 
Captivity  of  Babylon  (Psalm  cxxxvii.  1 and  ‘-2). 
The  memorial  window,  which  commemorates  the 
virtue  and  charity  of  Mr.  Buchanan,  who  con- 
ferred great  benefits  on  Glasgow,  is  nearly  finished. 
The  window  for  the  Earl  of  Glasgow  is  iu  progress, 
and  the  great  northern  transcj)t  window,  pre- 
sented by  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  will  be  there  in 
a few  weeks.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  designs  are 
in  progress,  and  may  be  expected  in  a shoit  time. 
When  we  tell  our  readers  that  there  is  a very 
large  number  of  windows,  and  that  the  smaller 
ones  will  not  cost  less  than  from  250/.  to  350/. 
each,  while  the  expense  of  each  of  the  larger,  such  as 
that  now  completed,  will  be  nearly  2,000/.,  it  will 
be  seen  that  this  is  a gigantic  undertaking,  aud 
that  it  is  of  more  than  merely  local  importance. 
It  was  discussed  iu  Glasgow  at  very  considerable 
length,  our  readers  may  remember,  and  ultimately 
the  Munich  glass-painters  were  selected  for  the 
commission. 

A writer  in  theGlasgow 2) fli/j/JETera/t/,  apparently 
representing  the  committee,  says, — “The  recom- 
meiidation  was  made  not  merely  because  the  finest 

* We  have  corrected  the  spelling:,  but  in  other  respects 
have  not  altered  a word  of  this  communication.— Ed. 


modern  painted  glass  is  produced  at  that  factory, 
but  also  because  the  committee  took  into  consi- 
deration that  the  strong  staff  of  artists  and  work- 
men constantly  maintained  and  employed  there 
would  enable  the  intelligent  director  to  undertake 
the  most  extensive  orders,  with  a fairer  prospect  of 
completing  them  within  a reasonable  time  than 
any  rival  establishment  could  offer.  The  decision 
may  be  a humiliating  one,  so  far  as  our  native 
artists  are  concerned,  but  no  one  who  looked  on 
the  exquisite  work  of  art  which  was  exposed  for 
the  first  time  on  Saturday,  can  doubt  that  it  is 
just.  And  our  consolation  is  that,  now  we  have 
these  magnificent  specimens  of  foreign  art  per- 
manently amongst  us,  our  native  artists  and 
workmen  will  sooner  or  later  equal,  if  they  do  not 
excel  them.  Let  the  demand  for  painted  glass  of 
a high  order  of  art  become  extensive,  by  its  gene- 
ral use  in  public  buildings,  and  British  artists  will 
soon  acquire  such  proficiency  that  it  would  be 
treason  to  artistic  excellence  to  pass  them  over.” 
Of  course  this  opinion  is  not  unanimous  in  Glas- 
gow; nor  are  all  prepared  to  admit  the  inferiority 
of  British  artists  iu  glass.  We  have  ourselves 
seen  some  very  bad  glass  from  the  Munich  fac- 
tory, bad  iu  execution — wrong  in  principle. 
Nevertheless,  if  we  said  that  we  are  satisfied 
with  the  work  that  is  being  done  at  this  time  in 
this  country,  we  should  contradict  former  asser- 
tions, and  say  what  is  not  true.  It  is  the  manu- 
facture of  stained  glass,  not  the  art  of  glass  paint- 
ing, that  is  chiefly  practised  amongst  us.  We  shall 
look  for  an  opportunity  to  see  for  ourselves  what 
is  done  in  Glasgow  Cathedral,  and  shall  wait  the 
result  of  the  experiment  with  interest  and  hope. 
The  designer  of  the  window  already  up  is  M.  'N’^on 
Schwiud,  a member  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
Munich.  The  window  has  been  executed  under 
the  inspection  of  Inspector  Ainmillor,  and  the 
general  control  and  direction  of  the  veteran  com- 
panion of  Cornelius,  Schnorr,  and  Overbeck, 
Heinrich  Von  Hess. 


LAND  DRAINAGE  AND  IRRIGATION. 

There  are  many  thousands  of  acres  of  deep- 
drained  agricultural  land  in  dillerent  parts  of 
Groat  Britain,  where  the  outfalls  of  the  drains  are 
at  sufficient  elevation,  aud  in  suitable  places,  to 
allow  of  thewater  drawn  off  being  used  for  pur- 
poses of  irrigation.  Lauds,  to  be  deep-drained, 
may  also  be  laid  out  so  as  to  work  the  subsoil- 
water  of  the  upper  portions  over  the  surface  and 
tbrotigh  the  soil  of  lower  lying  districts.  No 
available  depth  of  drain  yields  pure  water,  and  it 
has  been  long  proved  by  analyses  that  water 
from  a manured  field  contains  soluble  salts  of  any 
manures  used : it  must  evidently  be  an  advantage 
to  pass  such  water  over -and  through  other  lauds. 
’We  throw  out  the  hints  for  what  they  may  be 
worth:  we  think  deep-draining  aud  irrigation 
may  work  together 'With  advantage. 


GUARD  THE  GRATES. 

The  accidental  burning  of  •vromeu  and  young 
children  has  become  a'thing  of  almost  every-day 
‘occurrence,  and  fonns  a krge  proportiou-of  the 
accidental  deaths  which  take  place  in  the  metro- 
polis. Many  of  these  deaths  are  to  be  attributed 
-to  the  arrang^jmeut  of  the  furniture,  -the  small 
-•fee  of  the  apartments,  and  the  want  of  proper 
fire-guards.  The  other  day  a daily  was  burnt  to 
'death  in  Islington;  and  we  are  told  that,  in  the 
bedroom  iu  whieii  the  accident  happened,  there 
%\'as  barely  =space  'fiTr  any  one  passing  in  front  of 
the  tirepkice,  without  the  fashionable  crinoline 
dress  coming  in  contact  with  the  grate.  Lately, 
'when  the  weather  bad  become  suddenly  chilly,  we 
'noticed  the  unprotected  fire-place  in  the  booking- 
•oflice  of  the  Crystal  Palace  Railway,  which  also 
serves  for  the  line  -to  Pimlico.  Cold  as  the  day 
was,  both  the  doore  'were  wide  open,  and  an  extra- 
ordinary draft  of  ■'wind  rushed  through  the  place 
(s^vmg  doors  would  have  prevented  in  a great 
measure  this  unwholesome  arrangement)  : people 
come  to  a station,'many  heated  in  consequence  of 
their  having  to  catch  a train,  and  are  seriously 
damaged  by  their  exposure  to  the  current  of  air, 
waiting  until  it  is  time  to  pay  the  fare.  Round 
the  open  unprotected  tirepHce,  a crowd  of  ladies 
were  waiting  in  a position  in  which  their  dresses 
were  every  instant  liable  to  be  blown  against  the 
blazing  grate.  There  are  few  more  terrible 
deaths  than  that  from  fire;  and  yet  it  is  extra- 
ordinary how  little  care  is  taken  to  prevent  acci- 
dents. Many  lives  and  dwellings  might  be  saved 
from  destruction  by  properly  guarding  the  grates. 
Indeed,  with  the  present  fashion  of  the  dresses, 
iu  apartments  of  moderate  size  this  care  is  really 
necessary;  for  we  fear  that  it'will  be  long  before 
the  fire-proof  fabrics  are  brought  into  use. 
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ARCHITECTURAL  DETAILS  IN  JEEUSALEJI  AND  NAZARETH* 


The  three  sketches,  of  sculptured  stone  on  this 
page  are  from  the  inner  court  of  the  Latin  Con- 
vent at  Nazareth.  They  are  built  here  and  there 
into  the  modern  stone  wall,  over  and  near  to  the 
archway  which  leads  directly  to  the  principal 
entrance  to  the  celebrated  church  of  the  Annun- 
ciation, without  any  regard  to  uniformity,  hut  as 
if  merely  to  preserve  them  as  relics  of  some  former 
buildings. 

As  they  tend  to  testify  the  early  existence  of 
Christian  art  in  Nazareth,  it  will  be  interesting 
to  see  whether  historic  records  throw  any  light 
on  the  period  of  their  execution,  for  they  seem  to 
be  of  various  styles  and  epochs.  i 

"We  find  that  there  were  in  Nazareth  no  Chris-  ^ 
tian  inhabitants  till  the  time  of  Constantine,  and 
no  Christian  pilgrimages  to  it  till  the  sixth 
century.  i 

In  the  seventh  century  we  hear  of  two  churches  ! 
existing  in  Nazareth,  one  over  the  fountain  where 
a Greek  church  now  stands,  and  the  other  over 
the  supposed  bouse  of  Mary,  called  the  church 
of  the  Annunciation. 

After  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Cru- 
saders, Tancred,  who  was  made  governor  of  the 
province  of  Galilee,  built  a church  at  Nazareth. 
In  1263  this  church  was  laid  in  ruins  by  Sultan 
Bibars,  and  continued  so  for  nearly  four  hundred 
years. 

In  1291  Nazareth  was  taken  by  the  Sultan 
Klialeel,  when  he  stormed  the  neighbouring  city 
of  St.  Jean  d'Acre.  From  this  time,  for  a long 
period,  Palestine  was  closed  to  Christian  pilgrims 
and  arcJdtects. 

In  1620,  however,  the  Franciscans  obtained 
permission  from  the  renowned  Fukhr-ed-Deen,  to; 
rebuild  the  church  on  the  original  site,  and  to  ' 
take  possession  of  the  grotto  of  the  Annunciation ; ^ 
from  whence  it  is  believed  by  the  Latins,  that  the  ! 
house  of  the  Virgin  had  been  removed  to  Italy.  j 

It  is  said  that  these  Franciscans  found  among 
the  ruins  the  fragments  I have  sketched  here. 


* See  page  “44,  ante. 


Can  they  be  relics  of  the  church  of  Tancred,  or  of 
an  earlier  shrine  upon  this  consecrated  site? 

There  are  other  remains  which  bear  the  stamp 
of  thirteenth  century  feeling,  especially  a curious- 
cat-like  monster,  twining  about  grotesquely, 
with  his  hind  leg  over  his  head:  it  is  carved  on 
the  key-stone  of  an  arch,  and  is  now  iutroducv.d. 
in  the  modern  gateway  leading  from  the  outer  to 
the  inner  court  of  the  convent. 

There  arc  several  old  columns  of  red  sienite 
near  the  church  door,  and  a few  carved  capitals- 
lying  about. 

From  the  time  that  the  Franciscans  begun 
their  work,  under  Fakhr-ed-Deen’s  protection, 
when  the  present  church  rose  out  of  the  ruius, 
the  convent  has  been  ever  increasing  in  import- 
ance and  wealth. 

The  church  is  about  70  feet  square:  the  walls- 
and  piers  are  covered  with  canvas  hangings, 
painted  in  imitation  of  tapestry  : all  the  alabaster 
carvings  and  decorations,  which  really  belong  to- 
[ the  modern  building,  are,  though  very  elaborate, 
bad  in  design,  and  executed  without  intelligence. 

I tried  to  glean  some  information  from  the- 
superior,  but  he  was  no  arcbmologist;  he  however 
gave  me  every  facility  in  my  examination  of  the 
convent  buildings,  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1858- 

About  a quarter  of  an  hour’s  ride  from  the  City 
of  Jerusalem,  in  a rocky  and  lonely  valley,  stands 
the  “Convent  of  the  Cross,”  lately  very  thoroughly 
restored  by  the  Greeks,  to  whom  it  now  belongs. 
An  excellent  college  has  been  established  there 
for  forty  or  fifty  students. 

It  was  formerly  the  property  of  the  Georgians, 
and  was  founded  by  them,  in  the  fifth  century,  on 
the  very  spot  where  grew  the  tree  which  famished 
the  wood  of  the  cross.  This,  at  least,  is  the  tr.a- 
dition. 

The  building  stood  in  ruins  for  a long  period, 
but  much  of  the  ancient  portion  is  still  carefully 
preserved.  The  old  church  is  about  70  feet  long, 
and  is  divided  into  nave  and  aisles  by  four  massive 
piers,  supporting  pointed  arches  and  a groined  roof. 

The  walls  are  covered  with  curious  and  quaint 


frescoes,  and  the  altar-screen  contains  a pictorial 
history  of  the  sacred  tree,  from  the  time  when 
it  was  planted  by  Abraham  and  Lot  till  it  was 
hewn  down  and  formed  into  a cross.  In  a dark, 
damp,  rocky  cavern,  under  the  altar,  an  opening  is 
shown  as  the  identical  spot  of  its  growth. 

As  sculpture  is  strictly  forbidden  by  Georgians 
and  Greeks,  all  the  decorations  depend  on  colourj 


Init,  in  some  of  the  pictures,  the  figures  are  cut 
out  in  thin  wood,  painted  and  mounted  on  appro- 
priate backgrounds.  The  nimbus  is  generally  of 
gold,  and  many  stones  and  jewels  are  introduced 
in  the  adornment  of  the  dresses. 

Under  the  dome  is  a large  square  mosaic  pave- 
ment, the  finest  I have  met  with  in  Palestine : 
quaint  birds  and  curious  figures  and  Christian 


symbols  are  represented,  and  in  the  lozenge-shaped 
spaces,  left  by  the  intersectiug  lines  of  the  frame- 
work of  these  devices,  beautiful  designs  are 
introduced.  I have  selected  two  examples  of  the 
style.  The  tesserai  of  which  this  pavement  is 
composed  are  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
square,  and  are  black,  white,  red,  blue,  and  yellow. 

Mary  Eliza  Rogers. 


THE  VICTORIA  ARCH,  PEEL  PARE,  SALFORD. Mr.. 


'liioMAs  Groom  Barker,  Architect. 


THE  VICTORIA  ARCH,  PEEL  PARK 
SALFORD. 

On  tlie  occasion  of  the  Queen’s  second  visit  to 
PPeel  Park,  on  the  1st  of  July,  1857,  it  was 
c< considered  desirable  that  some  memorial  should' 
In  be  erected,  by  which  the  event  should  be  suitably  ^ 
^'-commemorated.  A committee  of  working-men  I 
iTwas  formed  to  collect  subscriptions  from  the  I 
icinhabilaiits  of  the  borougli,  Ac.  They  afterwards  ' 
rinvited  several  architects  to  contribute  designs 
vfor  a memorial.  About  thirty  designs  were  sent 
;iin.  The  committee  then  solicited  a site,  and 
lidecided  upon  the  character  of  the  memorial.’  Five 
itof  the  designs  were  selected,  the  cost  of  erection 
■ccoming  within  the  limit  of  the  fund  which  the 
‘ccommittee  have  hopes  of  ultimately  realising,  viz., ' 


j500^.;_  and  from  these  they  recommended  fori 
i execution  a memorial  arch  lor  the  entrance  to , 
I cel  Park,  designed  by  Air.  Thomas  Groom  j 
I Bin-ker,  architect,  Salford.  This  final  selection  ' 
, being  approved  of  .and  cordially  accepted  by  the  ' 
'Park  Committee,  with  an  expression  of  their] 
j desire  to  render  the  Aleniorial  Committee  every , 

I facility  and  assistance  in  carrying  out  their  object  j 
, to  a successful  completion,  it  has  been  carried,  as  I 
shown  by  the  accorapanyiiig  engr.aving.  j 

In  style  it  is  called  Byzantine;  but  that  we  do  , 
not  feci  compelled  to  assent  to.  It  consists  of  aj 
central  and  two  side  arches.  The  central  arch, , 
springing  from  short  detached  columns  witlij 
capitals  composed  from  the  sycamore  and  maple,  I 
measures  24  feet  to  the  crown ; has  a radius  ot 


'6  feet  1^  inch,  and  a cle.ar  width  at  base  of 
; II  feet.  ^ It  is  flanked  by  octagonal  towers,  crowned 
j by  cappings  giving  them  a minaret  aspect,  and 
I rising  to  the  height  of  53  feet  6 inches  from  the 
■ ground.  Over  the  arch  is  considerable  space,  varied 
I by  bands  of  stone  moxddiijgs.  The  cresting  is  eccen- 
tric. All  tlie  quoins,  arches,  columns,  cresting, 
moulding,  and  bases  arc  of  a light  coloured  sand- 
stone from  Ilollington,  Staftbrdshire,  whilst  the 
panels  are  tilled  in  with  deep-coloured  red  brick. 
The  length  of  frontage  at  base  is  59  feet,  height 
of  arch  at  side  is  12  feet  91  inches,  and  the  width 
5 feet  4 inches.  Tlie  openings  are  closed  with  iron 
gates,  but  these  are  not  shown  in  the  view.  The 
statue  seen  in  the  distance  is  one  of  the  lute  Sir 
R'.'bert  Peel. 
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PROPOSED  MEMORIAL  OP  THE  LATE 
MR.  RRUNEL. 

On  Saturday  last,  a meeting  of  gentlemen  was 
held  at  the  offices  of  Messrs.  Pritt  & Venables, 
Great  George-street,  Westminster,  to  consider  the 
propriety  of  erecting  a suitable  monument  to  per- 
petuate his  name  and  the  memory  of  his  genius 
and  public  services.  There  were  present,  among 
others,  the  Eaid  of  Shelburne,  who  was  called  to 
the  chair;  the  Recorder  of  London,  Mr.  H.  T. 
Hope,  Mr.  St.  George  Burke,  Mr.  Joseph  Locke, 
M.P.;  Mr.  Errlngton,  C.E.;  Mr.  John  Fowler, 
C.E. ; Mr.  J.  Hawkshaw,  C.E. ; Mr.  Thomas 
Woolcombe,  chairman  of  the  South  Devon  Rail- 
way Companj'j  Mr.  Venables,  Mr.  Saunders,  Mr. 
Pritt,  Mr.  Wyatt,  and  Mr.  Cripps,  barrister. 

Mr.  Burke  brought  the  matter  before  the  meet- 
ing, and  handed  in  500  guineas  in  subscriptions 
from  his  own  friends,  limited  to  ten  guineas. 
Various  resolutions  were  passed,  determining  to 
take  steps  for  the  ei-ection  of  a public  monu- 
ment, and  arranging  for  the  collection  of  sub- 
scriptions. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  determi- 
nation to  have  a visible  artistical  monument  will 
be  adhered  to;  and  moreover  that  it  will  be 
something  more  than  one  of  our  ordinary  namby- 
pamby  portrait  statues  perched  up  on  an  egg- 
chest,  set  endways. 


TO  WORKING  MEN. 

In  a lecture  delivered  at  the  Mechanics’  Insti- 
tution, Keighley,  November  2-i,  on  '“The  Import- 
ance of  a Knowledge  of  Drawing  to  Working 
Men,”  Mr.  Walter  Smith  said; — 

“It  is  high  time  that  you  working  men  of 
England  should  have  something  more  to  depend 
upon  than  the  mechauical  e.Kercise  of  your  various 
trades.  It  will  be  well  for  you  if  you  can  asso- 
ciate, in  the  practice  of  yom‘  callings,  something 
which  is  unattainable  by  mere  mechauical  power. 
This  is  what  I urge  you  to  acquire  for  yourselves. 
Do  not  trust  aloue  to  your  past  competence  to 
discharge  the  duties  of  your  several  professions, 
and  argue  that  you  have  a store  of  knowledge 
laid  up  that  will  serve  the  term  of  your  natural 
lives.  For,  let  me  tell  you  that,  in  the  course  of  a 
few  years,  perhaps  months,  some  inventive  genius 
may  discover  a process  which  will  render  yom- 
trade  skill  as  worthless  as  the  paper  currency  of 
an  insolvent  bank.  From  our  experience  of  the 
past,  it  is  not  possible  to  set  limits  to  what  can 
he  performed  by  machinery.  You  must  know 
how  a simple  invention,  nay,  even  the  change 
of  a fashion,  has  rendered  useless  an  apparently 
necessary  trade.  It  is  not  well,  then,  to  trust  to 
that  which  may  be  taken  from  you  at  any 
moment,  viz., — the  mechanical  application  of  any 

- power  of  muscle  or  trade  skill.  We  have  in- 
' vented  a giant  force,  steam  power,  and  are  gra- 
dually applying  it  to  all  mere  labour  that  can  be 

, accomplished  by  a repetition  of  motions  or  actions. 

1 Anything  that  depeuds  on  repetition  of  recognized 
f and  directed  force  may  he  accomplished  by  ma- 
\ chincry. 

And  I warn  you  all,  and  each  individually,  not 
: to  allow  any  argument  to  convince  you  that  your 
oviTi  particular  trade  must  remain  untouched  in 
: the  progress  of  invention.  So  thought  the  car- 
penter; yet  machinery  has  taken  the  planing  and 
sawing,  the  moulding  running  and  the  mortise  cut- 
ting out  of  his  hands.  So  thought  the  mechanic ; 
and  I should  tire  you  by  recapitulating  into  what 
i narrow  limits  machinery  has  confiued  his  crafts- 
I manship.  So  thought  the  agricultiiral  labourer; 

■ yet  it  is  taking  the  sowing  and  reaping,  and 

- ploughing  and  thrashing  out  of  Jiis  hands.  Indeed, 

I we  can  reckon  up  what  machinery  can  not  do, 

I soouer  than  tell  what  it  can.  Do  not,  therefore, 

I be  beguiled  into  a slothful  trust  of  your  own 
[ mechanical  powers.  I would  rather  see  you  dili- 
: gently  exercising  yourselves  in  such  self-improve- 
ment as  would  both  make  you  better  workmen 
now,  and  less  dependent  on  your  present  standard 
1 of  work. 

There  are,  however,  certain  things  which  ma- 
Ichinery  never  has  done  and  never  ^vill  do.  It  will 
never  be  made  to  ihUiTc,  or  design.  All  that  the 
:hand  alone  will  do  will  iu  Lime  be  done  by 
:macbiiieiy;  but  it  can  never  do  what  may  be 
' done  by  the  hmid,  guided  by  intellect,  and  taught 
;by  art. 

Come,  then,  I urge  you  to  your  o\vn  institution, 
land  learn  to  draw.  Possess  yourselves  of  a power 
imore  potent  than  steam,  more  subtle  than  ma- 
tchinery.  Do  not  be  ashamed  to  learn  because  you 
rare  grown  men.  As  long  as  a man  learns,  he  has 
mot  done  his  mental  growth,  be  he  ever  so  old. 
IHis  mind  is  youthful  and  expanding.  But  when 
che  is  c^hamed  of  learning,  or  too  proud  to  learn. 


he  has  attained  his  perfect  mental  development, 
his  growth  his  over,  and  he  remains  for  ever  a 
dwarf  in  intellect,  a pigmy  as  a man.  The  great 
aud  the  good  are  always  learning,  and  I here 
urge  you  by  learahig  to  become  both  great  and 
good.” 


ART  AND  SCIENCE  IN  CHINA. 

At  the  Society  of  Arts,  ou  the  23rd  ult.,  Sir 
John  Bowring  read  a paper  on  “China  and  its 
relatious  to  British  Commerce,”  in  the  course  of 
which  he  said, — 

“ Looking  into  the  early  history  of  China,  I 
find  that  4,000  years  ago  the  art  of  draining  was 
thoroughly  miderstood ; that  mountains  were 
levelled,  that  valleys  were  raised,  and  that  agri- 
culture was  carried  on  in  a state  of  perfection, 
beyond  which  it  has  not  progressed  a step.  I 
find  that  2,200  years  before  Christ  the  Chinese 
people  were  clad  in  silk;  and  there  is  a very 
ancient  proverb  which  says  it  is  an  opprobrium  to 
a man  who,  having  reached  the  age  of  fifty, 
does  not.  possess  a silk  garment.  I lately 
stumbled  upon  a passage  in  a history  of  the 
second  century,  in  which  I found  a description 
of  the  manufacture  of  paper  in  all  its  details, 
from  rags  reduced  to  pulp,  and  which,  by  pres- 
sure, were  made  to  give  a paper  upon  which 
the  Chinese  were  iu  the  habit  of  writing, 
while  it  is  notorious  that  in  Europe  the 
manufacture  of  paper  was  contemporaneous  with 
the  invention  of  printing,  and,  perhaps,  more  im- 
portant than  the  invention  of  printing  itself  iu 
the  advancement  of  civilisation.  Many  of  the 
discoveries  which  are  modern  in  Europe  are 
ancient  iu  China.  It  is  impossible  to  say  when 
the  Chinese  had  not  the  printing  art.  The 
mariner’s  compass,  it  is  notorious,  was  possessed 
by  them  hundreds  aud  hundreds  of  years  before 
we  bad  any  knowledge  of  it.  There  is  a descrip- 
tion even  of  iron  boats  and  rotatory  paddles  at  a 
remote  period.  Every  one  knows  of  what  anti- 
quity is  their  beautiful  porcelain.  So  far  from 
I progression,  I am  sorry  to  say  that  these  arts  are 
in  a state  of  decadence  in  China,  and  the  value  of 
porcelain  is  now  estimated  by  its  age.  In  con- 
sequence of  some  poroelain  having  been  found, 
either  in  the  Pyramids  or  in  the  ruins  adjacent  to 
them,  it  was  maintained  that  there  must  have 
been  intercourse  between  China  aud  Egypt,  and 
that  these,  bearing  as  they  do,  undoubtedly, 
Chinese  inscriptions,  and  being  tilled  with  cos- 
metics or  perfumes,  or  with  the  valuable  produce 
of  the  East,  contained  evidence  of  the  existence, 
not  only  of  the  Chinese  language  three  or  four 
thousand  years  ago,  but  of  intimate  relations  be- 
tween India  and  China.  The  fact  lo<l  to  investi- 
gation, aud  we  w’ere  enabled  to  trace  iu  the  poets 
of  China  every  inscription  that  was  found  upon 
these  curious  porcelain  jars;  aud  this  showed  that 
they  could  not  have  had  an  earlier  existence  than 
the  period  at  which  these  poets  lived,  which  was 
between  the  eighth  and  the  tenth  centuries,  cer- 
tainly a very  curious  and  not  uninteresting  fact.” 


THE  METROPOLITAN  BOARD  OF 
WORKS. 

INCOREECT  BILLS  OP  QUANTITIES  POR  DRAINAGE 
TENDERS. 

Our  readers  will  recollect  the  startling  state- 
ments we  made  long  ago  in  respect  of  the  bills  of 
quantities  for  the  Northern  High-Level  Sewer, 
statements  which  have  never  been  questioned. 
At  a meeting  held  last  week,  the  Board  proceeded 
to  consider  a motion  by  Mr,  Pcekett, — 

“ That  the  order  of  the  Board  of  the  15th  April  last,  to 
Mr.  Moxon,  not  to  pay  the  claim  of  Messrs.  Roberts  & 
Gotto.for  taking;  out  the  bill  of  quantities  for  the  Northern 
High-Level  Sewer,  be  rescinded 
and  an  amendment,  proposed  by  Mr.  Leslie, — 

“ That  the  reports  of  William  Pole,  esq.,  C.E.  (ordered 
by  the  Board  at  an  expense  of  250f.  to  the  ratepayers), 
upon  the  services  of  Messrs.  Gotto  & Roberts,  upon 
which  their  claim  is  founded,  be  taken  into  the  previous 
consideration  of  the  Board.” 

A long  discussion  ensued  on  the  alleged  errors 
and  discrepancies  in  the  hill  of  qu.autities.  Mr. 
Pole,  civil  engineer,  had  been  commissioned  by 
the  Board  to  examine  and  check  the  bill  of 
quantities  in  question,  and  to  report  how  far  it 
correctly  represented  what  should  have  been  laid 
before  the  parties  tendering  on  which  to  base  i 
their  estimates.  The  report  of  Mr.  Pole  was 
before  the  Board,  and  was  constantly  referred  to 
during  the  discussion.  The  principal  discrepancy 
iu  the  bill  of  quantities  was  stated  by  him  to  be 
as  regarded  the  concrete,  which  was  given  by  the 
surveyors  in  the  aggregate  about  22,000  cubic 
yards  greater  than  the  quantities  shown  on  the 
plans.  He  added  that  the  excess  of  about  50  per 
cent,  was  so  constant  in  every  length  of  sewer 


that  it  was  quite  clear  that  it  most  he  intentional 
and  ^systematic,  and  could  not  be  attributed  to 
.any  incidental  errors.  The  alleged  discrepancies 
and  errors  were  variously  estimated  in  money, — 
by  Mr.  Leslie  at  upwards  of  30,000^.,  by  Mr.. 
Bennett  at  about  15,000Z.,  and  by  Mr.  Carpmacl 
at  possibly  7,000/.  The  discussion  turned  chiefly 
upon  the  data  on  which,  aud  the  manner  in 
which,  the  surveyors  and  Mr.  Pole  had  come  to 
such  conflicting  conclusions.  A question  was 
raised  incidentally  how  far  the  errors  in  the 
hill  of  quantities  given  in  by  the  surveyors 
were  due  to  mistakes  of  judgment  or  to 
motives  of  fraud.  Ou  a division  the  amend- 
ment was  lost,  six  voting  for  and  twenty- 
one  against  it.  Mr.  Peckett  then  moved  an 
amendment  to  the  effect  that,  although  ifc 
I appeared  that  the  quantities  taken  out  by 
Roberts  Sc-  Gotto  were  inaccurate  aud  excessive, 

' yet,  considering  it  was  imadvisable  to  call  on  Mr. 
Moxon,  the  contractor,  to  contest  the  legality  of 
I the  claim  made  by  them  upon  him  for  that  hill  of 
quimtities,  that  the  Board  rescind  its  previous 
order  that  Mr.  Moxon  should  not  pay  that  claim. 
This  amendment  was,  on  a division,  nega- 
I tived  by  eighteen  to  nine.  The  question  was- 
eventually  settled  by  the  adoption  of  an  amend- 
' ment,  moved  by  Mr.  Ware,  and  carried  by 
: twenty-one  to  seven,  that  Mr.  Pole’s  report  did 
; not  contain  a sufficient  justification  to  continue- 
the  previous  order  of  the  Board  to  Mr.  Moxon 
I not  to  pay  the  claim  of  Roberts  & Gotto,  aud  that 
' such  order  ought  to  be  rescindetl. 

The  extent  to  which  the  ratepayers  have  suf- 
fered by  this  transaction,  has  not  yet  been  made 
clear.  One  of  two  things,  of  course,  is  certain  : 
either  Mr.  Moxon,  who  obtained  the  contract, 
estimated  on  a different  bill  of  quantities  from 
that  supplied  to  the  other  contractors  who  ten- 
dered, in  which  case  the  latter  were,  of  course, 
being  played  with  and  lost  their  time;  or  ho  esti- 
mated for  the  erroneous  quantities,  and  will  be 
paid  for  a much  larger  amount  of  work  than  is 
to  be  done. 

Some  of  the  newspapers  are  now  making  a stir 
iu  the  matter.  When  we  first  pointed  it  out  to 
the  public,  they  were  silent  enough. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Oxford. — A new  church  is  to  he  erected  at 
Park-town,  St.  Giles’s,  from  a design  by  Mr. 
Street,  architect.  The  style  chosen,  according  to 
the  Oxford  Scrald,  is  an  amalgamation  of  the 
English  aud  French  Early  Decorated  styles.  The 
plan  comprises  a nave,  with  north  aud  south  aisles, 
transepts,  a central  tower  forming  a chancel,  an 
apse  eastward  of  this,  a south  porch,  and  a vestry. 
The  tower  is  crowned  by  a spire.  The  nave  is  of 
such  breadth  that  the  whole  congregation  nearly 
will  be  seated  clear  of  the  pillars  of  the  arcade : 
the  aisles  are  narrow,  and  will  seat  but  few : the 
pillars  are  far  apart.  In  the  transepts  the  children 
will  sit,  and  _tbe  organ  be  placed.  The  eastern 
apse  is  not  a strictly  English  feature,  but  Mr, 
Street’s  apse,  though  of  course  smaller,  wUl,  it  is 
thought,  bear  comparison  with  Mr.  Scott's.  The 
tower  rises  above  the  great  roof  of  the  nave,  clear 
of  the  ridge,  to  a considerable  height.  It  is  here 
that  Mr.  Street’s  combination  of  the  English  and 
French  Decorated  is  most  notable,  according  to 
the  Herald.  The  clerestory  of  the  nave  rises  well 
above  the  aisles,  and  is  English  in  character. 
Marble  is  freely  used  in  the  interior ; aud,  both 
within  and  without,  hands  of  coloured  stone  are 
sparingly  employed.  These  being  horizontal,  serve- 
to  modify  the  general  tendency  of  the  church, 
which  is  vertical  and  aspiring  in  a high  degree. 

Melbourne. — The  new  cemetery  for  Melbourne 
and  King’s  Newton  is  completed.  It  is  situated  on 
the  turnpike-road  from  Melbourne  to  King’s 
Newton.  The  boundary  between  the  consecrated 
and  unconsecrated  portions  is  formed  by  a carriage 
drive  of  the  width  of  15  feet,  which  is  to  he 
bordered  on  either  side  by  chestnut  and  lime 
trees.  The  chapels  aud  vestries  are  connected  so- 
ns to  form  one  group,  aud  are  situated  on  a raised 
platform  in  the  centre  of  the  ground.  An  archway 
is  provided  for  the  hearses  to  draw  up  underneath, 
and  to  shelter  the  entrances  to  the  cliapels,  which 
are  on  either  side  of  the  archway ; and  the  central 
portion  of  the  group  is  formed  by  a tower  aud 
spire  of  a total  height  of  85  feet  from  the  ground 
to  the  top  of  the  vane.  The  chapels  are  of  exactly 
the  same  proportions  and  style,  but  differ  some- 
what in  details : they  are  each  about  30  feet  by 
16  feet  interior  dimensions,  and  will  each  accom- 
iinodate  about  fifty  persons.  The  lodge,  adjoining 
the  main  entrance,  is  iu  the  same  style  as  the 
chapels.  The  whole  of  the  buildings  have  been, 
erected  in  the  Gothic  style,  and  are  from  the  de- 
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castle,  bas  undertaken  the  contract  for  the  mason 
work,  which  will  be  carried  out  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Mr.  Archibald  M.  Dunn,  the 
architect  from  whose  designs  the  church  is  to  he 

built. The  foundation  stone  of  the  Clayton 

Memorial  Church  has  been  laid  on  a site  on 
Jesmond  Cemetery-road.  The  architect  is  Mr. 
Dobson.  The  edifice  will  consist  of  a nave, 
with  communion  at  the  end,  112  feet  3 inches 
long,  by  27  feet  6 inches  wide,  having  an  open 
timber  roof,  the  apex  of  which  will  be  51  feet 
high  from  the  ground.  There  will  be  a north 
aisle  10  feet  long  by  13  feet  7 inches  wide,  having 
an  entrance  from  the  east  end,  and  a south  aisle 
90  feet  long,  by  13  feet  7 inches  wide,  having  an 
entrance  porch,  together  with  a vestry  and  tower 
entrance  at  the  east  end.  The  church  will  ac- 
commodate about  810  persons  on  the  ground 
floor.  A gallery  might  contain  about  490  addi- 
tional sittings,  making  a total  of  about  1,330 
sittings.  The  church,  which  will  be  of  the  period 
of  Geometrical  Decorated  architecture,  is  likewise 
designed  for  a tower  and  spire  of  the  height  of 

lici eoi-ji w c .-lit  i-.v.  « ... , about  150  feet.  Mr.  lY.  C.  Robson  is  the  con- 

Smirke,  G.G.*  Scott,  and  B.Ferrey,  and  received  the  Italian  style  of  architecture,  according  to  the  ; tractor  for  the  mason’s  work,  and  Mr.  James 
from  them  a report,  unanimously  adopted,  with  the  ' Leeds  Intelligencer,  and  built  of  brick,  with  stone  Dunlop  for  the  joiner’s  work, 
exception  of  some  difference  of  opinion  expressed  , dressings.  The  chapel  is  55  feet  6 inches  by  | Hinh  LhwicJc  (NewcastleY- 


signs  and  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  B. 

■ Yllson,  architect,  who  also  laid  out  and  super- 
intended the  approach  roads,  drainage,  planting, 
and  forming  flower-beds  and  other  parts  of  the 
work.  The  “ extras,”  according  to  the  Derhyshire 
Advertiser  do  not  amount  to  10/. ; and  the  accepted 
tender  was  50Z.  below  Mr.  Wilson’s  estimate  given 
with  the  design  at  the  competition.  Mr.  Cooper, 
of  Ashby,  was  the  contractor  for  the  buildings, 
and  Mr.  Barl,  of  Melbourne,  for  the  roads,  drain- 
age, &c.  , 

Lichfield.— X statement  in  reference  to  ^the 
repairs  and  restorations  now  in  progress  at  Lich- 
field Cathedral  has  been  issued  by  the  Dean  and 
Cbajiter.  The  choir  is  now  undergoing  restoration. 

The  Dean  and  Chapter  are  convinced  that  they 
are  acting  in  accordance  with  a very  general  feel- 
ing in  their  endeavours  to  bring  again  to  light 
tlio.se  architectural  beauties  in  this  part  of  the  Droylsden. 


35  feet  square,  with  nine  class-rooms  opening  out 
of  it,  including  an  infants’  class-room,  22  feet  by 
13  feet.  Most  of  the  class-room  doors  are  folding 
ones.  The  chapel  has  one  end  gallery,  and  is 
built  of  sufficient  height  to  allow  of  future  side 
galleries.  The  cost  of  the  whole,  including  light- 
ing, heating  boundary-walls,  &c.,  will  be  about 
1,900/.  The  exterior  is  faced  with  red  bricks,  re- 
lieved at  intervals  with  bands  of  white  fire-brick, 
and  with  York  stone  dressings  to  doors  and  win- 
dows. The  tower  is  surmounted  with  a spire, 
square  on  plan,  the  whole  rising  to  90  feet  in 
height.  There  is  accommodation  for  400  adults, 
on  ground-floor,  and  116  in  end  gallery,  making  a 
total  of  516  sittings,  exclusive  of  side  galleries. 
The  school  will  accommodate  some  400  scholars. 
The  architect  was  Mr.  R.  M.  Smith,  of  Manchester  ; 
the  builders,  Messrs.  Bates,  Baguley,  X Bates,  of 


edifice  which  have  been  so  long  suffering  under  | Leeds.— X new  chapel  and  school-room^ have 
concealment  and  mutilation.  They  referred,  in  ; been  opened  in  Burley  Lawn,  by  the  United 
the  first  instance,  the  whole  subject  to  a com-  Methodist  Free  Church.  The  building,  which  has 
mittee,  consisting  of  five  gentlemen : — Mr.  A.  J.  , been  designed  by,  and  carried  out  under  the  super- 
Beresford  Hope,  the  Rev.  J.  Petit,  and  Messrs.  ; intendence  of,  Mr.  G.  Smith,  architect,  Leeds,  is  of 


Sigh  Llswick  {Newcastle). — St.  Paul’s  Church 


b v Mr.  Petit.  This  report  they  have  taken  for  ' 37  feet,  and  24  feet  high,  with  a small  gallery  over  has  been  consecrated.  It  has  been  constructed  from 
their  guide,  entrusting  the  details  ot  the  woik 
entirely  to  Mr.  Scott.  Their  financial  position  at 
this  time  is  as  follows: — 


Amount  already  expended : — 

"Warming  appai-atus  and  double-glazing  windows  in 

choir  ifliSSe 

Fitting  up  nave  for  service,  benches,  and  removal  of 

the  organ 370 

tVork  done  in  the  choir,  from  October,  185",  to 
August,  1859,  including  restoration  of  mutilated 
stonework  in  arches,  vaulting,  and  columns, 
manj'cif  which  are  almost  entirely  new ; scraping 
off  whitewash,  scaffolding,  stone,  and  materials, 

&c 3.005 


the  entrance,  aud  will  seat  about  500  persons,  the  design  of  Mr.  John  Dobson.  Towards  tbe  cost 
The  window's  are  glazed  with  stained  and  flocked  of  the  netv  church,  one  lady  alone  made  the  dona- 
glass  margins.  The  school-room  is  42  feet  6 inches  ^ tion  of  1,000/.  j but  in  consequence  of  the  limited 
by  37  feet,  aud  12  feet  high. 


e limited 

The  works  have  means  at  the  disposal  of  the  committee  in  pro- 
been  executed  by  the  following  contractors : — i portion  to  the  number  of  sittings  required,  the 
Joiner’s  work,  mason-work,  and  brick-work,  by  ! church  was  designed  in  tbe  most  simple  form  of 
Messrs.  W.  Nicholson  & vSon;  plaster-work,  by  | Gothic  architecture,  and  is  calculated  to  contain 
Mr.  lY.  IT.  Barker ; plumher-work,  by  Mr.  T.  ! about  900  sittings,  550  free.  The  building  is 
Storey;  painter’s  work,  by  Mr.  E.  Smith;  and  | after  tbe  Early  English  period,  and  consists  of  a 
slater’s  work, 

The  total  cost 
is  about  1,400/. 


jf5,020 

The  Chapter  have  expended  this  amount  out  of 
their  ordinary  fabric  fund,  on  which  a surplus  had 
-accnmuluted.  This  fund  they  estimate  will  suffice 
for  the  restoration  of  the  stonework,  much  of 
which  is  still  unfinished.  It  is  proposed  to  re-open 
the  choir  as  soon  as  funds  can  be  raised  for  the 
bishop’s  throne,  stalls,  gateways  into  the  choir, 
the  fine  carving  in  stone,  and  some  part  of  the 
metal  screens.  These  will  require  nob  less  than 
5,000/.  The  remainder,  including  the  reredos, 
new  organ,  pulpit,  benches,  and  the  metal  screens, 
which  will  require  a like  sum,  and  also  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Lady  Chapel,  must  be  indefinitely  post- 
poned, unless  means  for  their  completion  are 
speedily  provided. 

Liverpool. — Certain  works  of  restoration  and 
repair  have  been  going  on  at  St.  George’s  Church, 
the  officially-patronized  church  of  the  town,  for 
six  months  past,  and  probably  will  be  for  six  months 
more.  The  site  w’as  anciently  occupied  by  tbe 
Castle ; but,  when  the  church  w'as  erected,  some 
trouble  was  experienced  in  securing  appropriate 
foundations.  The  body  of  the  church,  says  the 
Jonrnal,  was  built  on  piles,  whilst  the  foundation 
of  the  steeple  was  dug  to  a depth  of  30  feet,  so 
that  it  might  rest  on  the  sandstone  rock.  Two 
vestries  were  placed  on  either  side  of  the  steeple, 
aud  the  foundations  of  these  were  laid  upon  blocks 
of  wood  placed  in  transverse  directions.  The  wood, 
not  being  sufficiently  deep,  was  subjected  to  the 
variations  of  the  atmosphere,  and  began  to  rot. 
In  consequence  of  this  the  vestries  gave  "'vay, 
together  with  the  surrounding  walls  ; and  at  last  it 
was  feared  that  they  would  fall.  Workmen,  on 
coming  to  the  foundations,  found  nothing  but 
rotten  wood.  These  they  have  replaced  by  thick 
beds  of  concrete,  and  tbe  vestry  on  the  north  side 
has  just  been  restored.  During  tbe  late  severe 
gales  the  spire  of  tbe  church,  which  springs  from 
the  tower  to  a total  height  of  230  feet,  was  ob- 
served to  rock  considerably.  On  being  closely 
inspected,  tbe  upper  portion  of  the  spire,  a cone 
of  solid  masonry,  seemed  to  have  been  removed 
from  its  bed  out  of  the  perpendicular.  Scaffolding 
is  now  being  run  up  by  Mr.  Wells,  the  contractor, 
as  expeditiously  as  safety  will  permit.  Whether 
the  spire  will  have  to  come  down  or  not  is  uncer- 
tain until  it  has  been  surveyed  ; but  the  probability 
is,  it  appears,  that  the  upper  portion  will  have  to 
be  rebuilt  and  secured  with  new  iron  cramps. 

Droylsden  {Lancashire).  — An  Independent 
chapel  was  opened  here  on  November  23rd.  The 
plan  forms  a parallelogram,  63  feet  long  by  35  feet 
wide  inside,  with  porches  on  each  side  of  front 
■elevation,  making  the  front  in  all  53  feet  wide. 
This  front  is  divided  into  five  compartments,  in- 
cluding the  centre  one,  which  has  a large  five-light 
window,  with  tracery  of  flamboyant  character. 
The  main  school-room  (underneath  the  chapel),  is 


by  Mr.  W.  Watson,  all  of  Leeds.  , nave,  with  an  altar  recess  at  the  end.  111  feet 
jt  of  the  building,  including  land,  &c.,  I 6 inches  in  length  by  28  feet  in  width,  which  has 


an  open  timber  roof  stained  as  oak,  the  apex 


Newcastle-upon-Tyne. — St.  James’s  Coiigrc- j of  which  is  54  feet  high  from  the^  floor.  The 
gatioual  Chapel,  situate  in  Blackett-street,  has  j nave  is  divided  from  the  aisles  by  six  arches  on 
been  reopened  after  reconstruction.  The  present ; each  side,  with  a span  of  15  feet  centre  and 
building  is  on  the  site  of  the  old  one,  the  limits  centre,  and  a clerestory  above  the  arches.  The 
of  which  were  confined  on  three  sides  by  tbe  ad-  I nave  terminates  at  the  south-w’est  angle  with  a 
joining  streets.  The  site  being  wider  at  the  west  [ bell-turret  and  spire  above.  The  aisles  are  113 
end  of  the  building  than  at  the  east,  or  entrance  I feet  in  length  by  16  feet  wide,  and  have  open 
end,  remarks  the  local  Couranf,  has  rendered  its  j timber  i-oofs,  stained  as  oak : the  fourth  aisle  has 
internal  arrangements  as  well  as  its  external  an  entrance  porch.  The  east  end  of  the  nave  has 
treatment  a somewhat  difficult  matter.  To  obviate  | a triplet  window,  finishing  at  the  top  with  a qua- 
this  difficulty  internally,  the  architects  have  re-  ' trefoil  light.  The  west  end  of  the  nave  lias  two 
sorted  to  a novel  and  successful  expedient,  by  ^ single-lighted  windows,  withawheolwindow'ahove, 
carrying  the  iron  columns  which  support  the  | in  the  centre  of  the  gable.  These  windows  ate 
galleries  up  to  the  ceiling  in  a parallel  line,  he-  j intended  to  have  stained  glass.  The  piers  aud 
tween  which  is  formed  a cove,  which  gives  the  nave  arches,  as  well  as  the  window  jambs  and 
appearance  of  a uniform  width  of  ceiling  to  that  other  moulded  work,  are  of  stone.  The  interior 


portion  of  the  roof  which  mainly  strikes  the  eye. 
The  pulpit  is  placed  at  the  entrance  end,  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
sittings.  The  basement  of  the  building  has  been 
excavated  to  the  depth  of  the  original  founda- 


of  the  walls  is  plastered.  The  building  has  been 
erected  at  a cost  of  about  4,500/.  exclusive  of  the 
site;  the  contractors  being — Mr.  Joseph  Kyle,  for 
the  masons’  work  ; Mr.  Calder,  for  the  carpenter 
and  joiners’  work;  and  Mr.  John  Bailey  for  the 


tions,  thus  securing  a large  lecture-hall  and  ^ plumbers’  aud  gasfitters’  work. 


school-room.  The  building,  which  may  be  said 
to  be  in  the  Anglo-Italian  style  of  architecture, 
is  a stone  structure,  the  front  being  carved 
and  moulded.  The  portico  is  approached  by  a 
terraced  entrance.  The  interior  of  the  church 
has  large  open  benches  of  stained  and  varnished 
deal.  The  pulpit  is  of  Caen  stone,  with  polished 
marble  shafts.  The  gallery  front  is  filled  with 
open  ironwork,  hacked  with  blue,  the  ironwork 
being  painted  white,  and  relieved  with  gilt.  The 
whole  of  tbe  other  iron  and  plaster  ornamental 
decorations  are  al^o  painted  white,  and  relieved 
with  gilt.  The  prevailing  colour  of  the  walls  is 
a light  grey,  relieved  at  intervals  with  a pale  red 
in  the  medallions,  spaudrils,  &c.  which  are  also 
decorated  with  gilding.  The  upholstery  is  entirely 
of  blue-coloured  material ; and  the  great  east 
window  is  filled  with  diaphanie,  executed  by  Mr. 
Joshua  Watson.  The  building  is  warmed;  venti- 
lated by  means  of  channels  aud  shafts  throughout 
the  walls  and  roofs;  aud  the  artificial  lighting  by 
gas  is  effected  by  means  of  star-lights  from  the 
ceiling.  The  acoustic  properties  are  said  to  be 
improved  by  tbe  coved  ceiling.  Tbe  architects  are 
Messrs.  Oliver  aud  Lamb,  of  Newcastle.  The 
building  has  been  erected  by  Messrs.  Scott  and 
Keed,  masons  ; Smith,  joiner ; Montgomery, 
plasterer;  Jobling,  plumber;  Dunn,  painter  aud 
decorator;  Beck,  slater;  and  Beall  and  Patterson 
and  Burstall,  carvers.  Tbe  pulpit  was  executed 
by  Mr.  Beal;  and  tbe  warming  by  Messrs.  Henry 
Wallier  and  Co.  of  the  Neville  Iron  Works,  of  this 
town.  The  organ,  which  is  fixed  at  the  east 
end  of  the  building,  has  been  provided  by 

Mr.  Clark  Dawson. A new  Roman  Catholic 

church  is  about  to  be  erected  at  Walker.  The 
church  will  consist  of  a nave,  north  and  south 
transepts,  with  a tower ; and  will  contain  855 
'ittings  when  completed.  Mr.  Foggiu,  of  New- 


LanarTc. — We  are  asked  to  mention  that  the 
architects  of  the  chapel  were  Messrs.  Hadfield  and 
Goldie,  instead  of  Goldie  alone,  as  stated. 


MONUMENTAL. 

A MomjMENT  has  been  erected  in  St.  Mark’s 
Church,  Brighton,  to  the  memory  of  the  late 
Marquis  of  Bristol.  The  chancel  of  the  church 
has  been  altered,  the  old  windows  removed,  aud 
new  windows  built  in  of  Bath  stone,  moulded,  and 
with  polished  marble  columns.  The  windows  are 
filled  with  stained  glass,  in  subjects,  tbe  centre  win- 
dow representing  “ Tbe  Ascension”  of  Christ,  and 
under  it  the  figure  of  St.  JIark,  with  his  Gospel. 
The  window  on  the  left-hand  has  “ Christ 
leaving  his  Disciples  in  Sorrow'  after  the  Supper ; ” 
and  ou  the  right-hand  the  Angels,  as  addressing 
the  Apostles  while  gazing  after  his  Ascension.  To 
each  of  the  subjects  are  texts  of  illustration. 
The  windows  have  been  painted  by  Messrs.  Lavers 
& Burraud,  and  tbe  works  executed  by  Messrs. 
Jackson  & Shaw,  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Peacock,  of  London,  tbe  architect.  In  the  centre, 
under  the  window,  is  the  reredos  of  Caen  stone, 
cut  in  diaper  with  a central  panel,  with  the  words, 
" Till  lie  come,”  carved,  and  enveloped  in  foliage 
of  the  passion-flower  (referring  to  the  second 
coming  of  Christ).  The  whole  is  relieved  with 
colours  of  blue,  red,  and  gold.  Over  this,  ou  the 
plinth  of  the  windows,  is  the  inscription,  engraved 
on  brass,  and  inlaid, — “ In  menioriam  honora- 
tissimi  Frederici  Gnlielmi,  primi  Marcliionis  de 
Bristol,  fundaioris  hujus  Ecclesice.  Nate  A.D. 
1769,  dffuncii  Vita  XT'.  Kal.  Mart.  1859.”  The 
funds  have  been  raised  by  public  subscriptiou,  a 
token  of  tbe  liberality  and  benevolence  of  tbe 
founder,  and  expended  by  the  Rev.  E.  B.  Elliott, 
the  incumbent. 


Dec.  3,  1859.] 


THE  BUILDER, 


A marble  monument  to  tbe  late  Lord  Francis 
Gordon  is  about  to  be  erected  in  tbe  Military 
Chapel,  Windsor. 

Steps  are  being  taken  to  promote  the  erection 
of  a suitable  monument  in  Spilsby  to  tbe  memory 
of  the  late  Sir  John  Franklin,  that  being  his 
native  town. 

A public  meeting  has  been  held  at  Newcastle* 
on-Tyne,  to  consider  the  best  mode  of  testifying 
respect  for  the  memory  of  the  late  Mr.  Robert 
Stephenson,  C.E.  Most  of  the  leading  men  in  the 
town  and  district  were  present,  and  the  chair  was 
occupied  by  Lord  Eavensworth.  Mr.  George 
Ridley,  M.P.,  moved  a resolution  to  the  effect  that 
the  best  mode  of  carrying  out  the  object  in  view 
would  be  to  erect  a monument  in  Newcastle.  The 
Hon.  H.  G.  Liddell,  M.P.,  seconded  the  motion, 
which  was  carried  unanimously.  Mr.  John  Clayton 
moved  the  next  resolution,  that  such  monument 
should  partly  consist  of  a statue  of  the  late  Mr. 
Robert  Stephenson.  This  resolution  was  also 
agreed  to.  Mr.  T.  E.  Harrison,  C.E.,  moved  that, 
in  addition  to  the  monument,  a portion  of  the 
fund  subscribed  be  devoted  to  tbe  establishment 
of  one  or  more  scholarships,  to  be  open  to  the 
youths  of  Newcastle  and  the  district.  Dr.  Bruce, 
an  old  schoolfellow  and  college  companion  of  the 
late  Mr.  Robert  Stephenson,  seconded  the  motion. 
A good  deal  of  discussion  took  place  Avith  regard 
to  tlie  terms  of  this  motion ; but  ultimately  it  was 
resolved,  that  a portion  of  tbe  funds  be  devoted 
to  educational  purposes,  and  that  the  committee, 
about  to  be  appointed,  report  at  a future  meeting 
tbe  plan  they  suggest  for  carrying  this  motion 
into  effect.  The  existing  Stephenson  committee, 
with  power  to  add  to  their  number,  were  ap- 
pointed a committee  to  carry  out  tbe  resolution 
of  the  meeting,  and  raise  subscriptions. 

The  statue  of  the  late  General  Neill,  at  Ayr,  has 
been  inaugurated.  The  monument  has  been  erected 
in  Wcllington-square,  in  which  Brigadier-general 
Neill  was  born  on  May  27, 1810.  The  subscriptions 
amounted  to  upwards  of  1,250Z.,  and  the  execu- 
tion of  the  bronze  statue  was  entrusted  to  Mr. 
Noble,  sculptor.  The  statue  is  cast  in  gun  metal, 
which  was  supplied  by  Government,  at  the  same 
time  that  a similar  grant  was  made  for  a statue 
of  General  Havelock,  and  for  a monument  at 
Chatham  to  the  Royal  Engineers.  The  metal 
alone  is  of  tlie  weight  of  3^-  tons,  and  of  the  value 
of  360Z.  The  figure  Is  of  colossal  size,  10  feet 
high,  and  stands  upon  a pedestal  of  granite, 
12  feet  high.  One  band  of  the  general  rests 
firmly  on  his  sword,  and  the  other  is  extended  in 
an  attitude  of  command.  Behind  and  at  his  feet 
arc  a broken  cannon,  a pith  helmet,  and  a round 
shot. 

Within  a month  or  two  Berlin  will  receive 
artistic  adornments  of  a notable  kind, — a pendant 
to  the  Amazon  group  posted  upon  tbe  staircase  of 
the  Museum,  and  known  in  England  from  its 
exposition  in  the  Crystal  Palace  of  1851.  The 
new  group  represents  the  struggle  of  a warrior 
on  horseback  with  a lion,  and,  being  a work  of 
Albert  Wolff,  is  expected  to  equal  the  achieve- 
ment of  his  brother  artist  Kiss.  It  is  to  be  posted 
on  -the  corresponding  flank  of  tho  staircase. 


ARCHITECTURAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
ASSOCIATION. 

SiE, — As  one  of  the  “ six  gentlemen  who  were  not 
even  subscribers"  I must  protest  against  your  pro- 
testing committee-man’s  letter, — not  that  I have 
any  hope  that  the  Association  can  be  carried  on 
successfully ; for,  if  the  acts  of  the  committee  are 
to  be  judged  by  that  letter,  and  by  what  I saw  of 
their  proceedings  at  the  “special  general  meet- 
ing,” I cannot  wonder  at  the  failure  of  the  whole 
plan. 

I attended  that  meeting  from  seeing  the  ad- 
vertisement in  your  Builder,  signed  by  the  original 
promoter,  “Robert  Hesketh.”  I never  was  at 
any  previous  meeting,  and  I have  been  in  no  way  1 
mixed  up  with  any  “cabal.”  I heard  a record' 
read  of  a report  from  a meeting,  at  which  (I  think)  I 
eight  members  of  the  committee  were  present, ' 
thus  justifying  the  advertisement.  As  to  the ' 
idea  of  those  present  not  being  subscribers,  who 
ever  heard  of  a society  constituted  by  subscribing 
members,  suspending  the  qualification  of  member- 
ship because  subscriptions  for  the  current  year 
had  not  been  applied  for  ? 

But  to  the  immediate  point  of  tbe  latter  para- 
graph of  tbe  protester’s  letter.  Mr.  Hesketh’s 
scheme  was  originally  expressed  in  a somewhat 
doubtful  manner.  I certainly  understood  it  to 
mean,  that  the  management  intended  to  cause  to 
be  photographed,  for  their  own  use,  negatives  of 
such  valuable  and  important  architectural  objects 
as,  not  being  accessible  to  tbe  public,  might,  by  a 


mutual  fund,  be  given  to  the  subscribing  mem- 
bers at  a moderato  cost.  If  this  plan  had  been 
carried  out,  we  should  have  obtained  three  or 
four  subjects,  well  approved,  and  all  worked  from 
the  negatives  of  equable  tone  and  beauty,  under 
the  control  of  tbe  management.  But  if  this  was 
ever  tbe  limited  view  of  Mr.  Hesketh,  the  object 
was  soon  enlarged.  And  from  tbe  moment  that 
a more  general  collection  of  subjects  was  made  for 
public  exhibition,  and  for  the  selection  of  the 
subscribing  members,  the  Association  became 
wliat  Mr.  Bury  and  others  complained  of  in  the 
meeting,  “ an  ill-judged  trading  proceeding,” 
which,  tbe  protester  says,  “was  never  contem- 
plated.” For  consistency,  therefore,  those  of  the 
committee  who  entertain  such  views  should  have 
withdrawn  from  the  moment  that  Mr.  Hesketh’s 
matured  plan  was  promulgated.  That  plan,  how- 
ever, being  determined  on,  the  success  of  the  trading 
operation  depended  entirely  on  the  vigour  and 
tact  with  which  the  arrangements  for  procuring 
photographs  from  the  different  artists  were  car- 
ried on.  I cannot  but  think  that  the  failure 
has  taken  place  simply  because  Mr.  Hesketh, 
having  departed  from  what  I understood  his  cir- 
cular to  have  expressed  as  the  original  plan,  found 
himself  involved  in  an  amount  of  business  which 
only  a paid  secretary  could  properly  manage. 
Hence  the  disappointment  to  the  subscribers,  who 
found  that  at  one  exhibition  they  could  speedily 
obtain  fine  impressions  of  what  they  chose;  while, 
at  the  other,  a long  delay  was  not  always  followed 
by  a satisfactory  delivery  of  fine  impressions. 

I doubt  if  any  one  will  be  able  to  carry  out  an 
exhibition,  and  the  present  plan,  without  an  amount 
of  labour  that  involves  a paid  secretary ; but  I 
strongly  deprecate  tbe  tone  adopted  by  those  who, 
seeing  the  difficulties,  wish  to  ignore  the  sub- 
scribers, and  coolly  call  them  a “ cabal.” 

Samuel  Ha^’sok. 


THE  ABBEY  CHURCH  AT  LINDISFARN. 

It  Is  reported  that  there  is  an  intention  to 
roof  in  and  restore  the  old  Abbey  Church  at 
Lindisfarn,  or  Holy  Island  (a  magnificent  spe- 
cimen of  Norman),  of  which,  I believe,  the  ])ro- 
perty  is  vested  in  the  Crown.  Can  any  of  your 
renders  inform  me  whether  the  report  is  true, 
and,  if  ic  is,  into  whose  hands  the  restoration 
has  been  committed.  It  is  needless  to  observe 
that  a ruin  so  interesting,  both  historically  and 
architecturally,  ought  not  to  be  touched  except  by 
an  architect  of  the  most  undoubted  talent  and 
knowledge.  Vigil. 


IMPROVEMENT  OF  TOTTENHAM  COURT- 
ROAD. 

Whilst  thousands  are  being  expended  on  a new 
approach  to  Covent-garden,  could  not  you  induce 
the  authorities  to  remove  the  little  block  of 
wretched  houses  (a  remnant  of  Old  St.  Giles’s)  that 
obstructs  the  junction  of  Oxford-street  and  Tot- 
tenham Court-road, — a spot  now  difficult  and  some- 
times almost  dangerous,  from  the  crowds  of  drays, 
omnibuses,  and  cabs  congregated  there  ? 

At  a trifling  cost  this  very  obnoxious  corner 
could  be  made  a broad  and  convenient  thorough- 
fare,— an  ornament  instead  of  a disgrace  to  the 
metropolis,  and  an  especial  boon  to  myself  and 
companions.  Russell  Square. 


RULES  OF  TRADE  SOCIETIES. 

I TRUST  the  few  remarks  I wish  to  make,  in 
reference  to  tbe  builders’  strike,  will  not  be  con- 
sidered impertinent,  and  may  be  attended  with 
benefit.  Having  watched  this  unfortunate  afi'air 
through  all  its  stages,  it  appears  at  the  present 
moment  to  he  most  desirable  that  the  men  who 
are  desirous  of  belonging  to  a society  should  have 
the  best  information  on  tbe  subject,  and  be  enabled 
to  remodel  their  societies,  so  that  they  would  be 
henejicial  to  themselves  and  families,  unobjection- 
able to  the  employer,  and  not  prejudicial  to  the 
public  good;  in  fact,  that  they  should  be  per- 
fectly healthy  in  all  their  aspects.  Therefore, 
feeling  that  a working  example  of  such  a society 
would  be  move  likely  to  remove  every  prejudice 
than  any  argument  without  an  example,  I beg  re- 
spectfully to  submit  the  following  extracts  from 
the  trade  society  of  the  United  Order  of  Smiths, 
Manchester,  which  has  been  in  existence  since 
1822 

“ It  has  been  already  stated  that  this  society  had  an 
early  orig:in,  and,  like  most  of  its  kind,  became  embued 
with,  and  indulged  more  or  less  in,  the  category  of  strikes, 
which  expensive  item,  in  all  probability,  tended  more 
than  anything  else  to  repress  and  to  reduce  its  funds  and  j 
its  members  to  a very  low  ebb.  In  the  year  1845  a dele- 
gate meeting  assembled,  at  which  it  was  unanimously  | 
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considered  and  determined  that  strikes  of  all  kinds,  how- 
ever seemingly  just  in  their  nature,  were  in  the  aggregate 
an  unpremeditated  evil  on  the  part  of  the  operatives,  and 
an  unmitigated  one  to  all  concerned — in  fact,  an  infliction 
upon  society  at  large— the  immediate  enactors  being  the 
proximate  sufferers  in  all  cases,  the  ultimatum  of  which 
was  beyond  calculation.  At  this  meeting  it  was  most 
wisely  determined,  for  the  future,  to  avoid  all  such  con- 
tests, and  thus  this  society  became  incorporated,  in  point 
of  fact,  as  the  original  Anti-Strike  Society,  a fact  (although 
put  forth,  perhaps,  a little  before  its  time,  and  which  may, 
in  some  respects,  have  militated  againstthe  society),  yet 
a fact  of  which  wc  have  no  cause  to  be  ashamed  ; a fact 
which,  in  the  short  space  of  eight  years,  has  nearly  trebled 
the  number  of  our  members,  and  has  enabled  us  to  meet 
every  demand  honourably,  which  certainly  was  at  one 
time  rather  doubtful ; and.  above  all,  has  put  us,  in  a 
pecuniary  sense  of  the  word,  in  such  position  that  perhaps 
no  other  society  of  the  kind  can  boast  of.  Somuch,  then, 
for  anti-strike  principles.  Want  of  intelligence  on  the 
part  of  both  man  and  master  induces  and  precipitates 
strikes  ; they  are  battles  between  the  employers  and  em- 
ployed,  which  are  too  often  unwisely  and  indiscreetly  got 
up  by  one  or  both  parties,  and  continued  more  for  the 
purpose  of  trying  which  shall  gain  the  mastery  over  the 
other  than  otherwise,  at  no  trifling  sacrifice  both  to  them- 
selves and  to  the  public  at  large,  when  a small  spice  of 
intelligence  would  convince  both  that  it  is  impossible  for 
the  wages  of  labour  or  its  concomitants  to  bepermanently 
regulated  by  individual  action.  Disputes  of  this  kind 
can  only  be  settled  by  friendly  consultations  between 
master  and  man,  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  mutually 
imparting  facts,  with  a view  to  render  assistance  to  each 
other  : if  this,  in  connection  with  the  efforts  of  mutual 
and  disinterested  friends,  cannot  be  accomplished,  we  say. 
then,  let  men  and  masters  part,  offer  no  oppoxition,  the 
men,  however  great  or  small  their  number,  to  be  supplied 
with  means  of  existence  until  they  obtain  other  situation- 
of  work  from  the  funds  of  the  society  (their  savings- 
bank) ; and  the  employers  to  obtain  other  men  as  be^t 
they  m.ay;  and  we  contend  that  this  unassuming  quiet 
plan  of  operation,  as  pursued  by  this  societj-,  is,  according 
to  its  number  of  members,  accomplishing,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  accomplish,  infinitely  more  real  goodto  the  trade, 
in  all  its  ramifications,  at  a minimum  expense  to  its 
members,  than  any  other  plan  of  operation,  by  any  other 
society,  however  much  vaunted  or  boasted  of,  and  there- 
fore deserves  to  he  well  supported  by  the  operatives  of  the 
trade  in  general. 

The  history  of  strikes  in  the  aggregate  confirms  the 
opinion  that  they  are  a serious  evil  to  all  concerned,  and 
to  the  public  in  general  : the  right  to  combine  is  one  to 
which  artisan,  and  operative,  as  well  as  employer,  are  fuhy 
entitled.  Combinations  are  capable  of  producing  great 
advantages,  and  supply  important  deficiencies:  the  labour 
of  the  operative  is  his  capital,  and  he  is  justified  in  dis- 
posing of  it  to  the  greatest  advantage,  and  protecting  it 
from  injury  or  depreciation ; but  he  is  justified  in  nti 
more;  he  must  stop  here;  he  has  uo  right  to  assail,  or 
interfere  with  others:  the  moment  this  line  is  tranr- 
gresseil  by  either  master  or  man,  that  moment  a complete 
change  is  cll'ected  in  the  character  and  operation  of  the 
body  : from  a positive  good  it  becomes  a positive  evil." 

In  conclusion,  I bog  to  draw  attention  to  the 
impossibility  of  keeping  up  an  artificial  state  of 
price  above  the  market  value,  by  the  fact  patent 
to  all,  viz.,  tho  inability  of  the  rich  men  of  the 
land,  the  landed  proprietors,  with  every  lever  at 
hand,  to  keep  up  the  price  of  corn.  Sir  Rubeit 
Peel,  one  of  tbe  most  able  men  of  his  age,  clearly 
saw  this;  and  the  correctness  of  his  judgment  has 
not  been  questioned:  in  fact,  it  is  undeniable, 
and  evident  to  every  man  who  will  take  tho 
trouble  to  ascertain  the  truth  for  himself,  instead 
of  being  led  by  others.  T.  A.  C. 


ARCHITECTS  AND  AMATEURS. 

Sir, — I see,  by  the  notice  paper  for  tbe  ne.xt 
ordinary  meeting  of  tbe  Institute  of  Architects, 
that  it  is  proposed  to  elect  tbe  Rev.  John  Parker, 
of  Llanyblodwell,  near  Oswestry,  as  honorary 
member  (“  his  acquaintance  with  the  science  of 
architecture  and  merits  as  a draughtsman  fuHg 
entitling  him  to  that  position”).  Permit  mo  lu 
say  that,  though  I am  not  personally  acquainted 
with  the  gentleman  named,  I know  the  scene  of 
his  architectural  labours  well,  and  so  does  every 
child  who  has  seen  it  once;  and  that,  as  I am  my- 
self a legitimate  practitioner  and  a judge  in  these 
njatters,  I never  saw  or  imagined  greater  abor- 
tions of  arehitectural  science,  as  practised  in 
ancient  or  modern  time,  than  have  been  the  re- 
sult of  the  genius  of  this  same  Mr.  John  Parker. 
In  one  instance  he  has  built  a spire  to  his  church  ; 
and,  if  originality  be  a work  of  genius,  such  origi- 
nality as  this  deserves  a statue  to  Mr.  Parker 
in  Westminster  Abbey ; for  there  is  nothing  in 
Heaven  or  earth,  or  in  the  waters  under  the  earth, 
like  it.  Out  of  the  fulness  of  “his  acquaiutiince 
with  the  science  of  architecture,”  too,  Mr.  Parker 
has  produced  a school  (Gothic,  I suppose,  of  the 
reign  of  Semiramis),  which,  though  holding  but  a 
handful  of  scholars,  has  its  wall  fabulously  thick, 
and  buttresses  strong  enough  to  support  Salisbury 
spire,  but  has  no  semblance  to  buildings  of  its 
usual  class.  As  to  Mr.  Parker’s  merits  as  a 
draughtsman,  I cannot  e.xactly  speak  ; but,  if  they 
are  only  on  a par  with  his  architectural  genius  as 
shown,  they  would  give  him  a poor  claim  indeed 
to  the  knighthood  of  the  X square,  or  the  loose 
wrist  either. 

But  why,  it  may  be  asked,  should  I single  out 
this  gentleman,  he  being  only  one  of  a hundred  of 
such  people  ? 1 answer,  because  be  affords  to  my 
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knowledge  a case  in  point  to  the  matter  with 
which  I shall  conclude.  Now,  sir,  if  it  is,  as  pro- 
fessed, the  wish  and  the  province  of  the  Koyal 
Institute  of  British  Architects  to  encourage  the 
practical  workers  in  the  art  as  much  as  possible, 
they  should  be  very  chary  of  electing  such  men  as 
Mr.  Parker,  who  I maintain  do  more  injury  to  the 
practical  working  of  the  profession  than  all  the 
public  ignorance  so  much  complained  of;  fur,  with- 
out giving  the  public  something  better  to  look  at, 
you  certainly  cannot  improve  tbeir  taste.  Let 
people  be  amateur  architects  as  much  as  they  like 
on  paper,  but  not  put  up  abortions  to  disgust 
the  public,  and  at  the  same  time  deprive  the  re- 
gular professional  man  of  his  legitimate  privileges. 

M.H.I.B.A. 


THE  AKCHITECTURAL  MUSEUM, 

SiE, — I observe,  in  lust  week’s  Suilder,  a copy 
of  the  letter  recently  addressed  by  Mr,  John  Bell 
to  the  committee  of  the  Architectural  Museum, 
on  the  subject  of  au  exhibition  of  an  epitome  of 
the  various  styles  of  architecture. 

Mr.  Bell’s  suggestion  will  be  brought  under  the 
consideration  of  the  committee  at  their  next  meet- 
ing, and,  if  found  feasible,  they  will,  I feel  sure, 
be  happy  to  aid  in  carrying  it  out  by  every  means 
in  their  power. 

I take  this  opportunity  to  mention,  as  our 
lectures  are  rather  later  this  session  than  usual, 
that  they  will  be  commenced  on  Wednesday, 
January  11th,  with  a paper  “On  the  Norman 
Architecture  of  Canterbury  Cathedral,”  by  Sir 
"Walter  James,  hart.;  and  that  they  will  he  con- 
tinued on  alternate  Wednesdays,  by  Mr.  Godwin, 
“Records  of  Workmen:  the  Past  to  encourage 
the  Present;”  Mr.  W.  White,  “ On  Architectural 
Uniformity;”  Mr.  E.  B.  Denison,  “On  Civil 
Architecture The  Presentation  of  Prizes  to 
Artist  Workmen;  Mr.  John  Bell,  “On  the 
Union  of  Sculpture  with  Architecture;”  and  Mr. 
R.  H.  S.  Smith,  of  the  Department  of  Art,  “On 
Architecture,  as  Developetl  by  the  varioi',s  Races 
of  Man.”  Joseph  Claeke,  lion.  See. 


WORKMEN  IN  THE  WINTER. 

SlE, — I take  it  that  the  cause  of  so  many 
house-painters,  and  others  connected  with  the 
building  trade,  being  out  of  employment  in  the 
provinces,  in  the  winter  mouths,  arises  from  the 
fact  that  a discerning  public  decidedly  have  an 
objection  (and  who  wonders  at  it?)  to  p.ay  a day’s 
wage  for  a man  who  can  only  see  to  work  three- 
quarters,  that  is,  from  light  to  dark,  or,  in  other 
words,  to  give  ten  hours’  pay  for  seven  hours’ 
work : as  such  they  postpone  their  work  until 
days  lengthen.  Now  would  it  not  be  better  for 
the  men,  as  a body,  to  declare  their  willingness  to 
be  paid  by  the  hour  ? and  disadvantage  to  the 
public  would  at  once  cease  (trades  afl'ected  by  the 
weather  are,  of  course,  e.xceptions,  such  as  brick- 
layers). Well,  then,  I say,  let  masters  be  put  in  a 
position  to  say  to  their  customers,  that  theleugth 
of  the  days  is  immaterial,  as  their  men  are  charged 
by  the  hour,  and  paid  accordingly  ; and  I believe 
the  effect  would  be,  that  the  men  would  not  have 
more  wages  than  they  could  judiciously  spend  in 
the  summer  (as  is  too  often  the  case  with  over- 
time), nor  have  to  starve  out  au  existence  in  the 
winter  months  for  want  of  work.  S.  C. 


THE  WORKMEN’S  INSTITUTE  AND 
BENEFIT  CLUB. 

A cOMMODiors  reading-room,  supplied  with 
hooks,  newspapers,  and  periodicals,  has  been 
opened  for  workmen  in  York-road,  Lambeth,  on 
payment  of  5s.  a year,  Gd.  a month,  or  Id.  a day. 
Lectures  are  to  be  delivered  from  time  to  time  ou 
matters  of  general  iuterest.  The  members  of  the 
institute  will  be  subject  to  no  rules  or  laws  what- 
ever, except  to  such  regulations  as  may  he  found 
necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  good  order  in 
the  club.  The  management  will  be  vested  in  a 
committee  composed  of  honorary  and  subscribing 
members  of  the  institute.  There  is,  moreover,  a 
smoking  and  refreshment  room  attached  to  the 
establishment  for  the  convenience  of  members. 
The  institute  will  also  be  of  use  as  a house  of  call 
for  all  trades,  where  the  call-book  will  be  acces- 
sible at  all  hours,  free  of  charge.  A benefit  club, 
too,  under  the  management  of  honorary  and 
benefit  members,  will  be  shortly  opened  in  con- 
nection with  the  institute,  enabling  the  working 
man  to  make  provision  against  sickness,  old  age, 
&c.  ^ The  institution  is  intended  to  be  self-sup- 
porting; but  it  requires  aid  at  its  commencement, 
and  all  who  wish  well  to  the  independence  of  the 
working  man  are  earnestly  solicited  to  aflbrd  it 
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support.  Another  branch  of  the  institute  is  iu 
operation  at  237,  Euston-road,  and  others  will  be 
opened  as  soon  as  possible.  We  look  at  this  as  a 
“ Social  Bridge  ” of  no  slight  value,  and  shall  be 
much  surprised  if  it  he  long  before  this  be  fuUy 
recognized. 


BEAUCHAMP  CHAPEL,  WARWICK. 

Do,  I pray,  raise  your  powerful  pen  against  the 
destruction  of  the  external  details  of  one  of  our 
most  beautiful  perpendicular  Gothic  structures. 
Restorations  have  been  for  some  years  in  progress. 
To  one  compartment  of  the  parapet,  just  now 
Jlnished,  I wish  to  call  particular  attention ; it  is 
so  interestedly  different  from  any  of  the  original. 
The  masons  may  be  good  workmen,  and  the  mate- 
rial may  be  all  that  could  be  wished  for;  still,  in 
addition,  iu  a work  of  this  character,  I think  a 
tolerable  knowledge  of  the  rudiments  of  architec- 
ture might  be  beneficially  employed:  the  work 
itself  pleads  guilty  on  the  first  examination,  and 
without  any  accuser.  I hope  something  may  be 
done  to  stay  the  hand  of  the  destroyer  of  all  that 
is  beautiful  to  the  artist,  interesting  to  the  archm- 
ologist  and  autiquary,  all  worth  studying  by  tbe 
architectural  student,  or  creditable  to  tbe  con- 
servators of  the  building.  Hope. 

Some  years  ago  we  took  occasion  to  protest 
against  the  course  which  was  being  pursued  with 
the  so-called  restoration  of  this  edifice. 


ROY^VL  DRAMATIC  COLLEGE  COMPE- 
TITION. 

Sin,— As  another  of  the  competitors  for  the  above,  T 
heartily  concur  with  your  correspondent  of  last  week, 
and  beg  to  enlist  your  ever-ready  pen  in  favour  aud  sup- 
port of  that  myth.— competition  justice. 

We  (the  competing  architects)  have,  as  your  correspon- 
dent observes,  a duty  to  perform.  For  my  part,  lean 
but  ask  you  seriously,  Mr.  Builder,  if  you  can  honestly 
build  a series  of  houses  in  the  Elizabethan  style  of  archi- 
tecture, externally  clothed  iu  red  brick,  and  “ stone 
quoins  and  mullions,  substantially  built”  (ride  con- 
ditions) ; each  house  suitable  Ar  the  comfort  aud  accom- 
modation of  two  individuals  not  being  paupers,  each 
individual  to  have  a bed-room  and  sitting-room,  a 
kitchen,  and  water-closet,— all  for  the  sum  of  350f.  per 
house?  No,  sir,  it  is  too  much  for  building  nature,  and 
in  dcllance  of  the  standing  orders  of  the  conditions.  My 
estimate  was  framed  in  accordance  with  my  design, 
and  the  vvislies  of  the  committee,  struclurallff,  but  not 
/inuncialii/.  J.  C. 


EXCESS  OF  QUANTITIES  : ARCHITECTS’ 
CHARGES. 

Sia, — I find  in  the  last  number  of  yourwulcly-circulatcd 
paper  an  extract  from  the  Hereford  Times,  wliich  con- 
tains an  ex-parte  account  of  tlie  result  of  tbe  trial,  Holt 

Thomas,  and  in  which  case  I am  the  defendant.  The 
paragraph  in  qucstionslatesthat  on  the  i)laintill'’s  signing 
the  contract  I gave  an  assurance  or  guarantee  of  the 
quantities  provided.  My  version  of  the  transaction  is 
that  1 was  not  present,  and  that  the  plaintiff’s  statement 
rests  entirely  on  his  own  unsupported  evidence,  and  has, 
since  the  trial,  been  contradicted  by  all  those  who  were 
present  on  that  occasion. 

The  paragraph  goes  on  to  remark  as  to  the  plaintilT’s 
astonishment  at  lliidiiig  the  quantities  deficient.  I tliink 
most  people  will  be  surprised  to  learn  that  the  astonish- 
nient  iu  question  took  three  years  and  a speculative 
attorney  to  bring  up  to  action  heat ; and,  during  the  whole 
of  this  period  of  three  years,  the  plaintiff  never  once 
signified  the  astonishment  in  question  to  me,  the  prin- 
cipal party  coricerned. 

With  respect  to  the  arbitration,  I would  recommend  to 
my  brother  arch.tccts  that  they  should,  in  every  rase  in 
which  they  are  concerned,  insAt  upon  reference  to  an 
architect,  and  not  to  a barrister,  even  of  any  number  of 
years'  standing.  1 feel  perfectly  confident  that,  liad  such 
been  my  case,  the  result  would  have  been  different.  An 
architect  not  only  could  have  personally  sati-fied  himself 
upon  the  dubious  points  but  would  have  known  how  to 
discriminate  between  the  evidence  of  men  of  respect- 
ability and  judgment,  and  the  extraordinary  evidence 
brought  forward  on  the  other  side  against  me. 

R.  G.  TnOMAS. 


DAMAGES  RECOVERED  FOR 
INSUFFICIENT  WORKS. 

EBOOKS  r.  THE  VESTHT  OF  THE  PAEISH  OF 
ST.  JIAEY,  ISLINGTON. 

This  case  was  tried  at  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  Nov.  2S, 
before  Mr.  Baron  Bramwcll.  Mr.  Montague  Chambers 
and  Mr.  Jacobs  were  counsel  for  the  plaintiff  j Mr.  Over- 
end,  Q.C.,  and  the  Hon.  G.  Denman  for  the  defendants. 
It  was  an  action  brought  to  recover  compensation  in 
damages  by  reason  of  some  workmen  employed  by  the 
defendants  so  improperly  and  carelessly  altering  aud  re- 
pairing some  drains  belonging  to  the  plaintiff  as  to  do  him 
serious  pecuniary  damage;  and  involves  a question  of 
serious  import  to  the  ratepayers,  not  merely  of  St. 
Mar}'’s,  Islington,  but  other  parishes. 

The  plaintiff  keeps  a public-house  called  the  “ Boston 
Arms,”  in  Maiden-lane,  and  the  defendants  were,  in  tbe 
e.xercise  of  certain  powers  vested  in  them,  altering  or 
repairing  some  drains  of  the  plaintiff’s,  and  the  work, 
according  to  the  plaintiff’s  case,  was  so  negligently  per- 
formed that  when  the  heavy  rains  fell  some  time  ago  his 
premises  were  completely  flooded,  by  which  a skittle- 
ground  and  a large  quantity  of  beer  and  spirits  were 
destroyed,  the  foundation  of  his  house  impaired,  and 
a part  of  tbe  trade  to  the  house  stopped.  Tiie  question 
resolved  itself  into  tliis In  a pipe  drain  were  found  two 
pieces  of  old  brick,  forming  part  of  the  materials  with 
which  it  was  alleged  on  the  part  of  the  plalnt;ff  the 
defendant’s  workpeople  had  been  patching  up  or  attempt- 
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ing  to  repair  it,  and  that  either  through  gross  negligence 
or  carelessness  the  pieces  were  allowed  to  fall  in  ; or,  from 
the  fact  that  the  old  material  employed  was  unadapted  to 
the  purposes  of  the  work,  the  drain  got  stopped  up,  and 
the  mischief  complained  of  was  brought  about.  For  the 
defence  it  was  said  that  the  brickbats  must  have  been  in 
the  drain  before  the  defendants’  workmen  were  employed 
upon  it,  as  all  tiie  material  used  by  them  was  not  only 
perfectly  sound,  but  quite  new,  and  therefore  they  were 
not  responsible  for  the  damage. 

The  jury,  after  a short  deliberation,  found  u verdict  for 
the  plaintiff— Damages  125L 


COMPETITION. 

Li/ncomle  Cemeteri/,  Rath. — Between  fifty  and 
sixty  designs  for  the  now  Lyneombe  and  St. 
James’s  Cemetery,  were  received  by  tbe  Burial 
Board  in  answer  to  the  advertisement  to  archi- 
tects to  compete.  The  Burial  Board  met,  and  sat 
during  three  days;  aud  after  deliberation  selected 
the  drawings  of  Mr.  Charles  E.  Davis,  F.S.A.,  of 
Bath. 


HOUSE  AGENTS’  “DODGES.” 

I NOTICE  last  week  another  case  in  which  ar* 
inexperienced  gentleman  has  been  obliged  to  pay 
commission  on  a year’s  rent,  through  having  in- 
cautiously signed  and  filled  in  a circular  sent 
him  by  a party’  who  did  nothing  towards  letting  the 
house.*  This  was,  of  course,  treated  as  an  agree- 
ment ; but  why  w as  it  not  required  to  be  stamped, 
in  accordance  with  a recent  decision  as  to  the 
memorandums  signed  by  purchasers  of  houses,  Ac.,, 
at  auction  ? Q. 


PATENTS  CONNECTED  WITH  BUILDING.+ 

Bricks,  Tiles,  and  other  similar  Articles. 
J.  Thornton,  Liverpool. — Dated  March  12,  1859. 
This  invention  relates  to  a machine  for  the  purpose 
of  compressing  and  forming  previously  prepared 
clay  into  p^ectly-shaped  and  highly-finished 
bricks  or  tiles;  also  for  embossing,  panelling,  or 
impressing  architectural  ornaments  and  enrich- 
ments thereof  to  any  pattern  required.  The  prin- 
cipal feature  is  in  the  manner  of  forming  tbe  mould, 
or  die,  which  expands  at  the  time  for  introducing 
tbe  rough  clay,  the  sides  remaining  upright  aud 
the  corners  or  angles  remaining  closed ; that  is,  nO' 
opening  or  aperture  takes  place.  This,  it  is  said, 
prevents  all  liability  of  fouling  by’  tbe  clay’,  and. 
consequently  insures  tbe  well-working  and  dura- 
bility of  the  machine.  The  object  of  e.xpanding 
the  die  or  mould  is  that  it  may  hold  sufficient 
clay  to  insure  the  brick  being  sound,  firm,  anil 
hard,  ou  the  mould  contracting. 

Apparatus  foe  regulating  Supply  of  Water 
TO  Water-closets. — A.  Tglor,  Warwick-lane, 
Newgate-street,  London.  — Dated  14th  March, 
1859. — “When  the  handle  is  lifted,  the  piston 
will  be  moved  towards  the  top  of  the  cylinder, 
aud  the  valve  will  be  moved  away  from  the  end 
of  the  supply-pipe.  The  water  will  then  fiow 
through  the  chamber  into  the  pan  or  other  vessel 
until  the  piston  is  again  forced  down,  when  the 
valve  is  again  forced  against  the  end  of  the 
supply’-pipe,  and  the  sujjpiy  of  water  stopped.” 

Metal  Bars  used  for  Stiles,  Rails,  Heads, 
AND  Sills  of  Window-Sasues,  etc. — W.  B. 
Gingell,  Bi-istol. — Dated  19th  March,  1859. — The 
inventor  proposes  forming  longitudinal  ribs, 
ilanges,  or  projections  on  metal  bars  used  for  the 
stiles,  rails,  heads,  or  sills  of  window-sashes,  case- 
ments, skylights,  or  other  like  framework  or 
fittings. 

Opening  and  Securing  Window-sashes.  — 
J.  Bickerton,  Oldham.— Dated  21st  March,  1859- 
This  invention  relates  to  windows  having  sliding- 
sashes,  aud  cousists  in  so  fixing  shooting  or  sliding 
bolts  that  a connection  is  secured  by  such  bolts- 
between  the  sliding  edge  or  side  of  the  sash  aud 
a fixed  part  of  the  wiudow-frame.  The  sash  can 

• The  following:  is  the  case  referred  to  (at  Westminster 
County  Court): — Tbat  of  Vincent  (an  estate  agent  in 
Pall-mall)  i\  Hanniiigton,”  a gentleman  occupying  a 
house  near  Eaton-square.  Mr.  Hanuington’s  house  was. 
to  let,  and  he  advertised  it,  upon  which  he  received  from 
the  plaintiff  a printed  prospectus,  or  ''terms”  upott 
which  he  would  let  the  house.  This  Mr.  Hannington 
signed  and  returned.  The  terms  in  this  case,  printed  in 
small  type  as  a heading,  ran  thus,  ” -lE  per  cent,  ou  the 
rent  required  for  a year,”  and  “the  per  centage  is  pay- 
able absolutely  as  soon  as  the  property,  or  any  part  of  it, 
is  in  any  maimer  let,  sold,  relinquished,  otherwise  dis- 
posed of  by  any  one,  or  as  soon  as  the.  instructions  are 
withdrawn,  or  postponed,  or  at  an  end.”  The  defendant 
had  tilled  in  and  signed  beneath  as  follows:— “To  be  let, 
furnished,  for  three,  six,  or  twelve  months;  rent  per 
week  three  guineas,” — merely  for  the  purpose  of  reference, 
as  he  understood.  Though  the  premises  in  question  had 
never  been  let  by  the  agent,  nor  had  persons  even  called 
from  the  agent  to  inspect  them,  the  deJendant  had  to  pay 
the  plaintiff’s  claim  of  Si,  Us.  (being  4 per  cent,  on  2S0L„ 
the  highest  rent  required  for  the  premises  for  one  year, 
as  per  signed  terms).  The  Jndge  would  not  award  costs, 
and  expressed  his  hope  that  the  public  might  be  warned 
by  the  publicity  given  to  .such  cascs.[ 

t From  the  Engineer  and  other  sources. 
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be  closed  easily  at  will,  but  not  opened  beyond 
the  point  at  which  it  has  been  fixed. 

PhetentingDow.'t-Dhaft  or  Return  Smoke, 
INSURING  Ul’WAliD  VENTILATION,  AND  REDUCING 
Blacks. — C.  J.  Richardson,  Kensington-sqnare. — 
Dated  28th  March,  1859. — The  contrivance  for 
prevention  of  down-draft  is  named  the  “wind- 
cap,”  that  for  securing  ventilation  the  “ iron 
stack  fiue,”  and  that  for  reducing  the  quantity  of 
the  smoke  or  blacks  “ the  rain  vase.”  The  upper 
part  of  the  flues  is  formed  of  tubing,  by  preference 
of  iron  in  square  or  oblong  sections.  Each  tube  at 
its  base  is  of  the  size  of  the  flue  in  which  it  is 
placed.  The  tube  gathers  it  up  to  a reduced  size, 
shape,  or  form,  and  passes  it  in  a splayed  direction 
to  the  next  flue,  to  which  a similar  tube  is  applied. 
When  only  one  of  the  flues  is  in  use,  that  is,  the 
fire  communicating  with  it  burning,  its  iron  tube 
would  warm  the  other  three,  and  thus  an  upward 
draft  or  ventilating  power  would  he  obtained  in 
all.  The  rain-vase  for  reducing  the  quantity  of 
smoke  or  blacks  from  the  smoke  passing  into  the 
atmosphere,  and  which  likewise  acts  for  the  pre- 
vention of  down  draft  in  flues,  chimneys,  and 
shafts,  consists  of  a case  or  capping  constructed  as 
explained. 

Bricks. — J.  Rccles,  Builder.  Dated  April  4, 
1859. — One  object  is  to  prevent  breakage  or 
stoppage  of  the  apparatus,  when  by  accident  a 
stone,  piece  of  wood,  or  other  hard  substance  gets 
into  the  pusher  chamber;  and  the  improvemeuts 
consist  in  providing  a plate,  or  other  equivalent 
arrangement,  so  contrived  as  to  slide  or  give  way 
when  any  obstruction  occurs.  Secondly,  the  im- 
provement consist  in  combining  rollers  with 
particular  arrangements  of  pug-mill  machinery 
that  shall  not  only  crush  and  deliver  the  clay  to 
the  pug-mill,  but  assist  to  force  the  material 
tlirough  the  pug-mill  to  be  e.xpresscd  through  the 
moulding  orifices. 

A Kiln  for  Brick  and  Plaster  Burning. — 
2tl.  A.  F.  Menno7t-s,  Paris. — A communication. 
Dated  June  16,  1859. — Tfiis  invention  cannot  be 
•described  without  reference  to  the  drawings. 


VALUE  OF  PROPERTY  IN  LONDON. 

SALES  BY  PUBLIC  AUCTION  AT  THE  MART  : 

NOVEMBER, 

By  Hr.  Behenham. — Freehold  property.  Nos. 
100  to  102^,  Dean-street,  and  399,  Oxford-street, 
let  on  lease  at  140f.  per  annum,  for  37i  years 
unexpired — sold  for  2,500?. 

Freehold  house,  No.  9,  Addington-place,  Cam- 
bcrwell-road,  Surrey,  let  at  60?.  per  annum — ^sold 
for  -875?. 

Freehold  house,  No.  8,  Addington-place,  let  at 
45?.  per  annum — sold  for  660?. 

Fi*eehold  ground-rent  of  20?.  per  annum,  arising 
from  a house,  No.  77,  Albany-road,  Camberwell — 
sold  for  570?. 

Freehold  ground- rent  of  20?.  per  annum,  arising 
from  four  dwelling-houses.  Nos.  1 to  4,  Norfolk- 
place,  Albany-road — sold  for  770?. 

Freehold  houses,  Nos.  3 to  6,  John-street, 
Blackfriars,  let  at  101?.  per  anuum — sold  for 
1;250?. 

'Freehold  house  and  shop.  No.  14,  John-street, 
iet  on  lease  at  25?.  per  annum — sold  for  400?. 

'Freehold  houses.  Nos.  30  and  31,  John-street, 
let  at  48?.  per  annum — sold  for  705?. 

Freehold  houses,  Nos.  37  and  38,  John-street, 
iet  at  48?.  per  annum — sold  for  700?. 

An  improved  ground-rent  of  5?.  per  annum, 
term  93  years,  from  Michaelmas,  1814,  arising  out 
■of  a residence.  No.  4,  Gowcr-place,  Gower-street 
North,  Eostron-square — sold  for  90?. 

An  improved  ground-rent  of  12?.  14s.  per  an- 
num, secured  upon  house.  No.  10,  Gower-place, 
held  for  the  same  term  as  last  lot — sold  for  215?. 

An  improved  ground-rent  of  31?.  14s.  per  an- 
num, arising  from  Nos.  13  and  14,  Gower-place, 
held  for  a term  expiring  at  Michaelmas,  1907 — 
sold  for  555?. 

By  Messrs.  Norton,  Soygart,  Trist. — Lease- 
hold dwelling-house.  No.  3,  Grosvenor-street, 
Bond-street,  and  a warehouse  and  three  houses 
and  shops  adjoining,  being  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3, 
Avery -row,  let  at  335?.  per  annum,  term  40  years 
from  Lady-day,  1852,  ground-rent  9?.  7s.  6d'.  per 
anuum — sold  for  3,900?. 


Lecture  on  Ancient  Rome. — At  the  Alnwick 
Mechanics’  Institute,  a lecture  on  this  subject 
was  deliv'ered  before  the  members  by  Mr.  F.  R. 
Wilson.  The  lecture  was  illustrated  by  a number 
of  drawings  and  photographs,  of  the  more  pro- 
minent and  interesting  objects  taken  by  the  lec- 
turer on  the  spot  during  a recent  visit  to  Rome. 
The  audience  was  large  and  respectable. 


THE  BUILDER. 


goolis  ^Iccctbth. 

Tire’s  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and 
Mines.  New  edition,  Part  I.  Longman  & Co., 
London.  1859. 

This  is  not  so  much  a new  edition  of  an  old  work 
as  a new  one  based  on  the  old.  It  is  chiefly 
re-written,  and  greatly  enlarged.  The  editor  is 
Mr.  Robert  Hunt,  F.Ii.S.,  and  he  is  assisted  by  a 
strong  corps  of  contributors,  among  whom  we 
observe  such  names  as  Fairholt,  Frankland,  Here- 
path,  Linton,  Phillips,  Angus  Smith,  &c.  The 
work  will  comprise  three  volumes  instead  of  two, 
and  it  is  to  be  issued  in  fourteen  parts  at  5s.  each. 
The  most  valuable  of  the  matter  supplied  by  Dr. 
Ure  is  of  course  preserved,  and  the  whole  is  illus- 
trated with  nearly  two  thousand  engravings  on 
wood.  Part  I.  ends  with  “Artesian  Wells.” 
It  necessarily  contains  the  word  “ Architecture,” — 
but  really  not  much  more  than  the  word,  and 
that  is  misunderstood.  Utility  and  durability  are 
treated  of,  each  in  half  a dozen  lines,  as  its  attri- 
butes ; but  there  is  not  a word  of  beauty,  which  is 
required  to  make  building  into  architecture.  The 
article  ought  to  be  re-written,  by  some  profes- 
sional contributor,  for  a new  edition. 


Third  Report  of  the  Vestry  of  the  Parish  of 
Chelsea,  under  the  Local  Management  Act. 
With  appendices,  this  report  extends  to  112 
pages.  It  contains  a variety  of  matters  of  paro- 
chial interest,  such  as  an  account  of  local  chari- 
ties; sanitary  affairs;  public  improvements, — as 
at  the  new  bridge,  the  hospital  grounds,  asylum, 
vestry-hall,  Ac. 


Inquiry  concerning  the  Death  of  Amy  Robsari, 

Ac.  By  T.  J.  Pettigrew,  F.R.S.  Loudon: 

J.  R.  Smith,  36,  Soho-square.  1859. 

In  this  very  interesting  paper,  which  was  read  at 
the  Newbury  Congress  of  the  British  Archfcolo- 
logical  Association,  of  which  Mr.  Pettigrew  is  a 
vice-president,  the  author  makes  out  a strong  case 
against  Ashmole  and  Scott’s  popular  version  of 
the  cause  of  Lady  Dudley’s  death  at  Cumnor- 
place,  Berks, — calumniously,  as  Mr.  Pettigrew  con- 
ceives, ascribed  to  Dudley  and  his  agents.  The 
paper  is  interspei-scd  with  curious  historical  docu- 
ments, which  bear  directly  on  the  case  in  point. 
The  calumny  is  ascribed  to  Jesuitical  malice. 
From  Lady  Dudley  having  been  considered  a 
person  of  “ strange  mind,”  who  was  heard  pray- 
ing to  be  delivered  from  “disperacione,”  shortly 
before  the  day  of  her  death, — on  which  occasion 
she  herself  insisted  on  all  the  servants  of  Cuninor 
going  to  a fair,  which  was  objected  to,  being 
Sunday, — it  rather  appears  that  she  may  have 
committed  suicide,  by  throwing  herself  down- 
stairs while  alone.  The  coroner’s  verdict,  how- 
ever, was  accidental  death,  and  Mr.  Pettigrew 
seems  inclined  to  abide  by  this  verdict.  But 
whence,  after  all,  poor  Amy’s  “disperacione?” 
and  whence  Dudley’s  evident  fear  at  the 
moment  of  being  personally  blamed  as  the  posi- 
tive cause  of  her  untimely  death,  though  separ- 
ated, or  at  least  at  a distance,  from  her  at  the 
time?  Her  “strange  mind”  is  only  testified  to 
us  an  opinion  from  hearsay,  expressed  to  Dudley 
himself,  by  Blount,  his  cousin,  whom  he  sent  to 
Cumnor,  to  prepare  the  way  for  a “ discreet  ” 
jury,  and  to  inquire  into  the  particulars  of  her 
death, — not  having  time,  or  not  being  inclined  to 
ask  leave  ofElizabetli,  togo  himself,  even  to  attend 
her  funeral ! In  his  great  anxiety  about  bis  own 
“ innocensie  ” and  “ iustification,”  ere  there  could 
be  a moment’s  time  for  the  public  even  to  in- 
sinuate a charge  of  criminality  against  him  in  the 
matter,  it  is  curious  that,  although  he  suggests  “a 
cliaunce  or  mysfortune,”  and  hints,  with  a “ God 
forbid,”  at  “ villanye,”  it  never  occurs  to  him  to 
suggest  the  possibility  of  suicide,  either  on  account 
of  strangeness  of  mind,  of  the  existence  of  which, 
in  his  own  wife,  he  surely  must  have  known,  or  on 
account  of  desperation  of  mind,  of  the  inciting 
causes  to  which  he  must  surely  have  also  known. 
Did  he  not  suppress  his  real  fear  that  she  had 
committed  suicide,  on  account  of  desperation  for 
which  be  was  himself  in  some  way  responsible, 
and  tor  which  he  was  conscious  ho  would  imme- 
diately be  blamed  by  the  public,  were  it  even  sug- 
gested or  known  that  his  wife  had  committed 
suicide  ? And  after  all,  had  not  that  fear  and 
that  suicide  something  to  do  with  his  personal 
connection  with  Elizabeth,  or  with  a project  of 
marriage  between  them,  the  actual  existence  of 
which  such  a suicide  would  have  tended  to  cor- 
roborate or  confirm  the  belief  of  in  the  public 
mind,  and  of  which,  at  all  events,  there  was  talk 
at  the  time,  his  well-enough-known  marriage  with 
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Amy  Robsart  being  supposed  to  be  the  only 
hinderance  ? Sir  Nicholas  Throckmorton  alludes 
to  malicious  reports,  shortly  after,  even  at  Paris, 
“ touching  the  marriage  of  the  Lord  Robert  [with 
Elizabeth]  and  the  death  of  his  wife ;”  and  Eliza- 
beth herself  had  a long  proclamation  issued,  ex- 
plicitly referring  to  such  rumours  of  assassination, 
and  denouncing  them  as  falsehoods; — and  the  story 
of  Lady  Dudley’s  death  by  ass-assinatiou,  doubt- 
less, ioas  a falsehood,  as  Mr.  Pettigrew  suggests  j 
but,  if  she  was  driven  to  “disperacione,”  and  to 
suicide,  may  it  not  have  been  from  Dudley’s 
treatment  of  her,  as  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  bis 
ambition  ? On  such  a probability,  one’s  sympa- 
thies and  antipathies  need  not  be  anywise  roughly 
unsettled  by  the  discovery  of  his  “ innocensie,” 
except  it  be  in  favour  of  poor  Anthony  Forster, 
who  was  quite  guiltless  in  the  matter.  As  regards 
Cumnor  as  the  price  of  his  alleged  “villanye,”  the 
facts  seem  to  have  been  precisely  the  reverse  of 
the  truth,  Cumnor  having  previously  and  at  the 
time  belonged  to  him ; and  it  actually  was  be- 
queathed in  his  will,  a good  many  years  afterwards, 
to  Dudley  himself]  as  his  patron,  upon  certain 
weighty  considerations  alfecting  the  future  means 
and  welfare  of  Anthony’s  wife  and  other  relatives. 
As  for  that  quintessential  villain.  Sir  Richard 
Varney,  there  is  no  historical  or  archmological 
evidence  of  the  existence  or  interjection  of  any 
such  fellow  in  the  matter  at  all.  As  regards  Dudley 
himself,  Mr.  Pettigrew  has  certainly  succeeded  in 
removing  the  position  of  this  celebrated  cause 
from  the  judgment  courts  of  fact  to  those  of  mere 
probability,  and  has  cleared  Dudley  of  any  charge 
of  complicity  in  deliberate  assassination,  inasmuch 
as  his  wife  does  not  appear  to  have  been  assassi- 
nated. We  do  think,  however,  and  in  this  we 
differ  from  Mr.  Pettigrew,  that  there  is  strong 
probability  that  she  committed  suicide  from  “dis- 
peracione” of  mind,  arising  from  Dudley’s  treat- 
ment of  her  and  his  connection  with  Elizabeth. 


Our  Military  Engineers : being  an  Inquiry  into 
the  present  State  of  Efficiency  of  the  Corps  of 
Royal  Engineers.  Judd  A Glass,  New  Bridge- 
street. 

In  this  pamphlet  of  eight  pages  complaints 
which  have  been  made  in  our  columns  and  else- 
where against  the  present  condition  of  the  corps 
of  Royal  Engineers  are  repeited.  The  writer 
says : — 

“ I believe  that  all  difficulties  may  be  g:ot  over  by 
confining  the  corps  to  the  practice  of  military  duties — 
which  would  include  the  construction  of  works  of  for- 
tification, the  practice  of  military  bridses,  pnntooning, 
siege  operations,  light  infantry  manceuvres,  &c.,  being 
under  the  control  of  the  Commander-in-Chief. 

That  the  exclusively  civil  duties  which  they  arc  now 
supposed  to  perform,  and  consisting  of  the  designing, 
executing,  and  repairing  barrack  buildings,  storehouses, 
the  management  of  War  Office  lands,  &c.,  be  handed 
over  to  a civil  cori’s  analogous  to  the  Military  Store 
Department,  and  subject  to  the  Secretary  at  War.’’ 

He  further  proposes  to  abolish  the  class  termed 
“ clerks  of  the  works,”  considering  that  their 
employment  is  an  inducement  to  the  junior  mem- 
bers of  the  corps  to  neglect  their  duty,  having 
others  to  perform  it  for  them. 


An  Inquiry  info  the  Principles  of  Beauty  in 
Grecian  Architecture ; with  an  historical  Vieio 
of  the  Rise  ami  Progress  of  the  Art  in  Greece, 
By  George,  Earl  op  Aberdeen.  London  : 
John  Weale.  1860. 

Mr.  Weale  has  done  well  in  giving  the  Earl  of 
Aberdeen’s  treatise,  originally  prefi.xed  to  Wilkin’s 
translation  of  Vitruvius,  as  a shilling  volume. 
Although  misty,  incomplete,  and  indeed  in  some 
points  incorrect,  it  is  a scholarly  and  elegant 
production,  and  ought  to  be  known  to  the  rising 
generation  of  students.  To  justify  our  observation 
on  the  point  of  correctness,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
remind  readers  that  the  noble  author  places  the 
invention  of  the  arch  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the 
Great.  There  have  been  diggers  since  Lord 
Aberdeen  wrote. 


VARIORUM. 

Messrs.  Smith  A Elder  have  published  Mr- 
Ruskiu’s  “ Elements  of  Perspective,  arranged 
for  the  use  of  Schools.”  Tlie  author  says,  “I  have 
arranged  the  necessary  rules  in  a short  mathe- 
matical form,  which  any  schoolboy  may  read 
through  in  a few  days,  after  he  has  mastered  the 
first  three  and  the  sixth  book  of  Euclid.”  This,  it 
will  be  seen,  is  placing  tbe  book  out  of  the  reach 
of  mauy  who  would  have  welcomed  it.  We  will 

give  it  attention  before  long. The  second 

volume  of  the  “Transactions  of  the  Institution  of 
Engineers  in  Scotland,  Second  Session,  1858-59  ” 
(Mackenzie,  Howard-street,  Glasgow)  has  been, 
issued.  It  contains  much  valuable  and  usefuj 
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matter,  amongst  whicb,  besides  the  president’s 
address,  it  may  be  well  to  note  an  account  of 
experiments  on  the  strength,  &c.,  of  steel  and 
wrought  iron,  by  Messrs.  R.  Napier  and  Sons; 
a paper  on  patent  slip  docks,  from  their  invention, 
by  Thomas  Morton,  of  Leith,  previous  to  1819,  by 
Mr.  R.  B.  Bell;  and  a description  of  a centrifugal 
pump  with  exterior  whirlpool,  by  Professor  J ames 

Thomson,  of  Belfast. Book  fourth  of  “The 

Graduated  Series  of  Reading-lesson  Books”  (Long- 
man & Co.)  is  now  published.  These  little  volumes 
constitute  a decided  sign  of  the  times,  by  contrast 
with  the  old  style  of  reading-lessons,  still,  how- 
ever, very  much  in  use,  but  doubtless  destined  ere 
long  to  be  superseded  by  the  new  order  of  lesson- 
books,  more  befitting  tbe  times  we  live  in,  and  a 
better  preparative  to  the  still  more  advanced  era 
of  tbe  maturity  of  tbe  rising  generation.  Natural 
history,  natural  science  and  physics,  history, 
travel,  biography,  &c.,  form  tbe  subjects  of  the 

presentvolume. “ Observations  on  an  Improved 

OxybydrogenLime  Light,  as  adopted  by  the  Lime- 
light Company  (limited),  by  A.  II.  Renton,  C.E.,” 
in  the  form  of  a tract,  contains  an  account  of  the 
progress  made  with  the  lime  light,  or  Drummond 
light  of  past  years,  and  of  an  improved  form  of  it 
to  be  now  brought  out  by  a new  company,  who 
have  just  been  exhibiting  their  light  (successfully 
it  appears)  at  tbe  Crystal  Palace.  One  of  the 
chief  improvements  of  this  light  consists  in  the 
inclosure  of  the  chalk  lime  in  a metallic  cylinder, 
in  such  a way  that  by  a rotary  or  spiral  movement 
it  is  pressed  out  only  as  it  is  required,  so  that  no 
renewal  of  tbe  lime  is  requisite  lor  a succession  of 
nights,  or  even  a fortnight  at  a time.  The  oxygen 
is  got  either  from  chlorate  of  potash,  or  by  heat- 
ing peroxide  of  manganese  in  a retort,  when  the 
oxygon  is  given  oil'  pure,  leaving  dentoxide  of 
manganese  as  a useful  product  for  other  purposes, 
or,  by  exposure  to  the  air,  for  reconversion  into 
peroxide  again,  and  re-beating  as  before.  Tlie 
hydrogenous  ingredient  either  consists  of  tbe  coal- 
gas,  or  of  hydrogen,  got  from  zinc  and  diluted 
sulphuric  acid.  For  lighthouses,  streets,  large  balls, 
Ac.,  the  lime  light  seems  especially  well  adapted, 
as  it  is  so  intense  that,  light  for  light,  its  com- 
parative cheapness  is  unquestionable.  Whether  In 
steady  continuance  and  facilityofmanagement  it  is 

yet  all  that  can  be  desired,  we  cannot  say. The 

lecture  “ On  Wages,  Trades’  Unions,  and  Strikes,” 
delivered  at  Edinburgh  by  Adam  Black,  esq.,  M.P., 
has  been  published  in  the  form  of  a tract,  by 
Lockwood  & Co.  of  Stationers’-hall-court,  E.C. 
We  have  already  given  an  abstract  of  this  able 
lecture,  which  has  created  quite  a ferment 

amongst  the  working  classes  at  Edinburgh. A 

lecture  delivered  in  the  Kenilworth  Institute,  by 
Mr.  G.  T.  Robinson,  architect,  on  “ The  Military 
Architecture  of  the  Middle  Ages,  as  illustrated  by 
Kenilworth,  Warwick,  and  Miixtoke  Castles,”  has 
been  reproduced  in  tbe  form  of  a pamphlet,  pub- 
lished by  Simpkin,  Marshall,  A Co.,  Statloners’- 

hall-court,  London. Amongst  the  pocket-books 

for  the  New  Year,  Mr.  J.  W,  Gutch’s  ‘■'Literary 
and  Scientific  Register  and  Almanac  ” holds  its 
usual  good  place.  It  is  so  brimful  of  information 

that  it  runs  over  on  the  cover. Messrs.  Va- 

eher’s  “Parliament  (sheet)  Almanac”  has  at  the 
head  of  it  a view  of  St.  Stephen’s  Hall,  which 
shows  strikingly,  if  nothing  else,  how  very 
ill  the  marble  statues  therein  agree  with  the 

structure. Dietrich.sen  A Hannay’s  “Royal 

Almanac”  is  a remarkable  sixpenny  worth. 


UlisctUanca:. 

Redclttf  Church,  Buistox.— At  the  dinner 
of  the  Parent  Society  on  Colston’s  day,  at  Bristol, 
Mr.  Thomas  Proctor  read  the  following  letter 
from  an  old  parishioner  of  lledcliff : — 

“ Knowing  the  great  interest  you  have  taken  in  the 
restoratii>n  of  St.  Mary  Redcliff  Church,  1 wish  to  make 
you  the  medium  of  the  following  scheme,  to  raise  the  sum 
of  5, ouof.  for  that  glorious  object,  and  you  are  at  liberty 
to  make  any  use  of  the  offer  contained  in  this  towards 
securing  success  for  the  plan  in  your  judgment.  I place 
at  your  disposal  an  offer  to  contribute  50(if.  for  the  above 
purpose,  conditionally  that  nine  others  will  come  forward 
with  the  same  amount  so  as  to  make  up  the  proposed 
5,000/.,  and  1 will  hold  open  this  offer  for  three  months, 
which  will  enable  the  committee  to  push  the  matter  for- 
wafd-  .S.  W.  Lucas.” 

Mr.  Ilatherley,  who  has  worked  so  well  for  tbe 
south  porch,  has  published  a letter  from  Lord 
Lansdowne,  wherein  that  nobleman  says : — 

“ Having  recently  had  an  opportunity  of  visiting  the 
church  and  admiring  its  exQuisite beauty,  asan  ornament 
of  Gothic  architecture,  and  perceiving  that  active  exer- 
tions are  making  to  effect  a complete  restoration  of  it,  I 
now  inclose  to  you  a cheque  for  25/.  towards  the  works 
♦ additional  subscription,  and  beg  leave 

to  add  that  I shall  willingly  repeat  this  subscription  to  the 
same  amount  when  they  are  completed  and  the  tower  is 
commenced.  Las-sdownk.” 


THE  BUILDER. 


Proposed  Victoria  Hotel  at  Sheffield. — 
A company  has  been  formed  to  build  a first-class 
fire-proof  hotel,  near  tbe  Victoria  Railway  Station, 
Sheffield.  There  is  a great  deficiency  of  good 
hotel  accommodation  in  the  town,  and  the  success 
which  has  attended  similar  works  elsewhere  seems 
to  justify  the  belief  that  tbe  investment  would 
pay.  Messrs.  Hadfield  A Goldie  are  tbe  architects. 

The  Carpenters’  Company. — This  ancient 
company  ate  their  annual  Livery  dinner  at  the 
Albion  Tavern,  on  Thursday,  tbe  17th,  Mr.  Towers, 
tbe  master,  in  the  chair,  supported  by  the  wardens, 
tlie  past-masters;  Mr.  R.  W.  Kennard,  M.P., 
Alderman  Lawrence,  Mr.  Lawrence,  Mr.  Ashton, 
Mr.  A.  F.  Ashton,  architect;  Mr.  J.  B.  Robber, 
Mr.  W.  W.  Pocock,  architect ; Mr.  Lett,  Mr.  I 
John  Blytb,  architect;  Mr.  Wharton,  Mr.  Thomas 
Finden,  Mr.  Hicks,  and  many  others.  After  the 
routine  toasts,  Alderman  Lawrence  responded  for 
the  corporation  of  London ; and  Mr.  Kennard 
made  a vigorous  little  speech  for  the  House  of 
Commons. 

Casting  of  the  Colossal  Stati^e  of  Mendels- 
sohn.— The  statue  of  Barthoidy  Mendelssohn  has 
been  cast  in  bronze,  at  the  works  of  Messrs. 
Robinson  and  Cottnm,  Pimlico.  The  erection  of 
the  statue  originated  with  the  Sacred  Harmonic  | 
Society,  about  seven  years  ago.  Upwards  of 
400  guineas  having  been  subscribed,  the  task  of 
carrying  the  work  into  eflect  was  entrusted  to 
Mr.  Bacon.  The  statue  is  upwards  of  8 feet  in 
height,  and  was  moulded  entire.  Tbe  quantity 
of  metal  used  is  about  a ton  and  a half.  The 
statue  will  be  elevated  on  a granite  pedestal. 
Application  has  been  made  to  Government  to 
allow  it  to  be  placed  in  tbe  Mall  in  St.  James’s- 
park. 

The  Sale  of  Gas  Act. — The  standards  which 
the  Treasury  were  required  to  provide,  by  the 
third  section  of  Lord  Redesdale’s  “Act  for  Regu- 
lating Measures  used  in  Sales  of  Gas,”  have  been 
duly  deposited  in  tbe  office  of  the  Comptroller  of 
tbe  Exchequer,  No.  6,  Old  Palace-yard,  West- 
minster. They  comprise,  says  the  Join-nal  of 
Gas-UgJiting,  a weight  of  62‘321  lbs.  avoirdupois  ; 
a bottle  containing  that  weight  of  distilled  water 
at  a temperature  of  62°  Fahr.  and  a barometric 
pressure  of  30  inches;  and  a King’s  cubic  foot 
transferrer.  The  whole  have  been  prepared  under 
tbe  direction  of,  and  verified  by,  tbe  Astronomer 
Royal,  assisted  by  Professor  W.  Miller,  of  Cam- 
bridge. It  does  not  appear  to  be  considered 
necessary  at  present  to  prepare  any  standard 
multiples  or  decimals  of  tbe  cubic  foot  measure, 
but  gas  companies  and  others  can  have  the  in- 
dices of  their  own  testing  gasholders  adjusted  to 
the  Exchequer  standard,  or  they  can  procure 
duplicates  of  the  cubic  foot  transferrer  and  adjust 
the  indices  themselves.  They  may,  by  adopting 
either  of  these  courses,  ascertain  at  once  what 
meters  do  and  what  meters  do  not  comply  with 
the  tests  prescribed  by  the  Act. 

Bondage  in  the  BAKEnousE. — A startling 
narration  of  the  shocking  state  of  slavery  in  which 
the  journeymen  bakers  of  the  metropolis  are 
plunged  was  given  by  Mr.  Lilwall  at  the  Bradford 
meeting  of  the  Social  Science  Association,  and  is 
to  be  published  in  its  “Transactions.”  For  six- 
teen to  eighteen  shillings  a week,  these  poor 
fellows  labour  at  the  average  rate  of  eighteen 
hours  a day,  chiefly  through  the  night ; and  the 
consequence  is  that  their  average  health  is  not 
one-half  that  of  artisans  in  general.  They  are  so 
extremely  sickly  that  Dr.  Guy,  of  King’s  College 
Hospital,  says, — “No  less  than  seventy  in  the  hun- 
dred complained  of  being  subject  to  some  disease 
or  other,  of  whom  several  were  liable  to  more  than 
one  complaint,  while  the  proportion  so  complain- 
ing among  tbe  brickmakers  was  36  per  cent, 
among  the  bricklayers’  labourers,  25  per  cent, 
among  carpenters,  26  per  cent.;  among  scaven 
gers,  19  per  cent.;  and  among  the  silk  printers 
18  per  cent.”  Their  want  of  mere  sleep  must  tend 
to  fatuity  of  brain.  They  frequently  fall  asleep 
m an  instant  when  they  sit  down,  and  even  with 
the  food  in  their  mouths.  At  area-gates,  after 
ringing  tbe  bell,  and  while  awaiting  for  a minute 
or  so  the  coming  of  a servant,  they  often  fall 
asleep,  and  even  while  wheeling  their  trucks  or 
carrying  their  loads  along  the  streets.  A deputa- 
tion of  them,  on  the  subject  of  their  ginevances 
is  thus  described; — “The  effect  was  startling — 
so  many  shrunken,  pale,  anxious  countenances, 
combined  with  the  ghastly  looks  of  some  of  them, 
and  their  dusty  habiliments,  it  seemed  more  like 
a visit  from  tbe  tenants  of  the  tomb  than  from 
what  ought  to  have  been  hearty,  sound-constitu- 
tioned  men.”  In  Scotland,  the  journeymen  bakers 
have  shaken  themselves  free  from  the  horrible 
incubus  of  overwork  under  which  they  also 
laboured  : why  do  they  not  do  so  here  ? 
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Ely  Cathedral. — The  fund  raised  for  the 
restoration  of  the  octagon  and  lantern  of  Ely 
Cathedral,  as  a memorial  of  the  lute  Dean  Pea- 
cock, now  amounts  to  nearly  3,000Z.  The  plans 
delivered  by  Mr.  Scott  will,  however,  it  is  said, 
involve  an  expenditure  of  5,OOOZ. 

Re-opening  of  York  Minster  Organ. — The 
organ  in  York  Minster,  which  during  the  last  six 
mouths  has  been  entirely  taken  down  and  rebuilt 
upon  a new  principle,  lias  been  re-opened.  The 
repairs  and  improvements  Lave  cost  about  1,200L 
The  organ  does  not  now  contain  so  many  pipes  as 
it  previously  did.  There  are  now  23  stops  in  the 
great  organ,  14  in  the  swell  organ,  9 in  the  choir 
organ,  and  3 in  the  solo  organ,  making  with  the 
couplers  a total  of  75  stops,  and  about  5,000  pipes 
in  the  aggregate.  By  the  alterations,  the  number 
of  pipes  are  now  fewer  by  3,000,  but  still  the  in- 
strument is  superior  to  what  it  was.  There  were 
multitudes  of  pipes  which  never  were  and  never 
could  bo  played  upon,  but  now  every  pipe  will  be 
“ made  to  speak  ” and  to  perform  its  office 
when  required;  “dummies”  no  longer  being 
tolerated.  Before  the  improvements  were  com- 
menced, tbe  organ  contained  8,000  pipes  and 
80  stops.  Tbe  instrument  has  been  considerably 
improved  in  its  external  appearance. 

A Hundred  Miles  an  Hour  by  Sea. — The 
Coitrrier  des  Etats  Unis  publishes  the  following 
singular  item  : — “ Mr.  MUlavd  Filmore,  ex-presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  has  just  addressed  a 
letter  to  M.  Rollin  Germain,  asking  him  to  explain 
at  a public  meeting  tbe  principles  on  whicb  an 
ingenious  inventor  believes  be  can  build  a steam- 
ship which  will  make  a hundred  miles  an  hour, 
and  whose  strength  will  resist  all  the  fury  of  the 
ocean  and  even  the  shock  of  a collision  with  other 
vessels.  When  this  steamer  is  laden  with  pas- 
sengers, freights,  provisions,  and  coal,  for  a voyage 
round  the  world,  she  will  only  draw,  at  the  most, 
22  feet  of  water,  and — a singular  fact  indeed — 
the  expense  of  the  voyage  will  be  only  about  one- 
fifth  what  it  would  he  in  the  steamers  now  afloat. 
For  thirteen  years  M.  Rollin  Germain  has  been 
secretly  studying  his  new  system  of  mechanism 
and  building,  and  eminent  engineers  in  the  United 
States  have  assured  him  that  his  dlscovcry’^  is 
destined  to  make  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  steam 
navigation.” 

The  Utilization  op  Town  Excreta. — A 
pamphlet  on  this  subject,  by  Mr.  C.  F.  0.  Glass- 
ford,  was  noticed  by  us  in  December  last,  with  a 
doubt  as  to  the  practicability  of  the  proposal.  A 
printed  note  or  tract  has  now  been  issued  by  the 
same  gentleman  with  the  view  of  simplifying  his 
project,  and  in  which  be  says: — “It  has  been 
objected  to  my  plan,  that  I propose  to  use  a water- 
closet  apparatus  which  is  too  complicated,  winch 
would  be  likely  to  get  out  of  order,  and  that  the 
quantity  of  water  proposed  by  me  is  too  little. 
To  these  objections  I have  to  remark: — First, 
that  the  ordinary  earthenware  pan  and  sypboit 
trap,  so  extensively  and  universally  used,  woubl 
answer  all  the  purposes  required,  so  that  there  need 
be  no  alteration  whatever  in  that  part  of  tbe  pre- 
sent closet  arrangements  : the  only  alteration 
required  would  be  the  substitution  of  the  regu- 
lator valve  (described  at  pages  15  and  16  of  the 
pamphlet),  instead  of  tbe  usual  stopcock,  or  other 
water  supply  arrangement.  This  would  avoid 
great  expense,  and  would  be  equally  if  not  more 
efficient  than  that  previously  proposed.  Secondly, 
instead  of  limiting  tbe  supply  of  water  to  the 
closet  pan  to  twelve  ounces  per  discharge,  I wouhl 
now  allow  any  quantity  up  to  one  gallon  per  deli- 
very per  individual, — a quantity  which  I consider 
far  beyond  what  would,  under  any  circumstances, 
be  required;  but  in  this  case— as  tbe  quantity  of 
water  to  be  removed,  collected,  and  evaporated,  is 
greatly  increased,  the  cost  of  apparatus,  fuel,  and 
labour  would  also  be  increased,  whilst  tbe  material 
products  would  remain  the  same, — the  profits  per 
annum  would  be  diminished.  At  page  33  of 
pamphlet  I have  remarked,  in  reference  to  this 
subject,  ‘that  for  each  addition  of  twelve  ounces 
of  water  thus  employed  in  tbe  closet,  there  would 
be  an  addition  of  about  10,000^.  to  the  cost  of 
apparatus  (works),  and  a redaction  of  about  3,150L 
from  tbe  profits  : so  that  the  employment  of  one 
gallon  of  water  per  individual  (or  per  delivery  in 
closet),  would  have  the  effect  only  of  reducing  the 
annual  revenue  by  about  35,000L’  As  to  the 
objections  which  may  be  made  in  reference  to  the 
mechanical  difficulties  of  the  scheme,  I have  to 
say  that  I apprehend  no  insuperable  difficulty — | 
cei'tainly  none  that  I should  myself  (although  not| 
a civil  engineer)  feel  unwilling  to  undertake.  In, 
this  country  especially  we  should  be  under  no  fear 
of  easily  overcoming  any  difficulties  of  a mer.ha.s 
nical  kind.” 
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THE  BUILDER. 


Golds'mitjt. — Mr.  Fuloy,  E..A.,  has  been  en- 
trusted with  the  statue  of  Oliver  Goldsmith  to  be 
erected  in  Die  city  of  Dublin.  In  reference  to  a 
paragrapli  in  the  Builder  on  the  successors  of 
eminent  men,  which  lias  been  extensively  quoted, 
a.  Dublin  correspondent  states,  that  so  far  as 
regards  the  race  of  Goldsmith,  it  is  not  yet 
extinct,  “lineal  descendants”  being  at  present 
resident  in  Dublin. 

G^unsborough  CnuRcriES. — The  parish  church 
and  Holy  Trinity  have  each  been  enriched  by  the 
addition  of  two  stained-glass  windows.  Those  in 
tlie  former  edifice  are  placed  on  each  side  of  the 
chancel.  The  subject  of  the  south  window  is 
“ Moses  lifting  up  the  Serpent  in  the  Wilderness,” 
and  that  of  the  north  “Abraham  offering  up  his 
son  Isaac.”  The  artist  is  Mr.  Wailes,  of  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne.  At  the  Holy  Trinity  the  windows  are 
placed  in  the  south  transept,  the  subjects  of  the 
western  window  being  “Tlie  Presentation  in  the 
Temple  ” and  “ The  liaptism  in  the  River  Jordan,” 
and  that  of  the  eastern  an  embodiment  of  the 
sentiment  contained  in  Matthew  xvi.  13,  20.  Mr. 
Clutterbuck,  of  Stratford,  was  the  artist. 

Barlow’s  Bea-ms  and  Girders.— This  inven- 
tion, recently  patented  by  Mr.  William  Henry 
Barlow, C.E.,  of  GreatGeorge-street,  Westminster, 
bas  for  its  object  improvements  in  the  construction 
of  beams  and  girders,  and  is  applicable  to  beams 
find  girders  which  are  furnished  with  one  or  more 
intermediate  supports  in  addition  to  the  two  ter- 
minal bearings.  “ According  to  this  invention,” 
remarks  the  Engineer,  in  giving  a detailed  account 
of  it,  illustrated  by  sketches,  “in  constructing 
beams  or  girders,  the  depth  of  the  beam  or  girder 
is  increased  over  or  near  the  piers  or  intermediate 
points  of  support,  by  which  means  not  only  greater 
strength  is  obtained  over  the  piers  or  intermediate 
points  of  support  with  the  same  quantity  of  ma- 
terial in  the  flanges,  bub  the  radius  of  curviature  of 
the  upward  fle.ture  is  rendered  greater,  that  is  to 
say,  the  curve  is  flatter,  and  the  points  of  contrary’ 
flexure  are  thereby  moved  nearer  to  the  centre  of 
the*  span,  so  that  the  sectional  area  of  metal  in  the 
flanges  throughout  the  central  portion  of  the  beam, 
between  the  points  of  contrary  flexure,  may  be 
considerably  reduced  without  diminishing  the 
strength  of  the  beam  when  compared  with  a beam 
of  equal  section  or  of  equal  depth  throughout,  as 
heretofore  constructed.  And  it  will  be  seen  that 
in  large  girders,  when  tlie  dead  weight  of  the 
centre  portion  of  the  beam  is  thus  reduced,  it  also 
relieves  in  a proportionate  degree  the  strain  over 
the  intermediate  pier,  so  that  a great  economy  of 
material  results  from  this  mode  of  construction.” 
In  applying  Bessemer,  puddled,  or  other  steel  in 
detached  girders  the  patentee  introduces  it  into 
flanges  either  at  the  centre  portion  of  the  girder 
only,  or  throughout.  In  this  manner,  also,  in- 
creased strength  may  be  given  to  continuous 
girders  of  the  ordinary  construction.” 

Means  for  Effecting  City  Improvements. — 
In  a tract  by  Mr.  Benjamin  Steill,  of  Upper 
Rosoman-strect,  E.  C.,  giving  “ some  further 
iceount  of  the  Irish  estates  bought  of  James  I.  by 
die  corporation  ofLondon,  and  which  are  claimed 
i-s  the  private  property  of  twelve  companies,  but 
vho  are  only  trustees  on  behalf  of  the  freemen  of 
die  City,”  the  writer  goes  on  to  state  that  the 
•evenues  received  from  these  estates  amount  to 
100,000^.  a year,  and,  as  old  leases  fall  in,  they 
vill  ultimately  realize  half  a million  annually, 
riie  estates  were  purchased  with  money  raised  by 
i public  ta.x.  of  every  freeman  ofLondon:  their 
ncome,  therefore,  ought  to  be  available  for  bis 
nterests,  and  a public  statement  of  receipts  and 
ixpenditure  should  be  published  for  his  satisfac- 
ioii.  The  property  consists  of  500,000  acres  of 
and,  ill  the  comities  of  Londonderry’,  Armagh, 
L’yror.c,  Donegal,  rermanagh,  and  Cavan.  Their 
:ost  was  20,000/.,  and  that  amount,  besides 
1.0,000/.  in  additional  expenses,  was  levied  on  city 
reemen  for  founding  and  establishing  a Protes- 
ant  colony  in  the  north  of  Ireland.  Through 
he  dexterous  management  of  trade  fraternities, 
ilaciiig  their  masters  and  wardens  in  the  Corpora- 
ion,  the  Irish  estates  were  not  under  public 
iiperintendence,  and  all  matters  connected  with 
heir  purchase  became  neglected  and  forgotten. 
Toui  this  cause,  the  fraternities,  originally  only 
rustees,  now  chum  a right  of  inheritance  to  the 
rish  revenues  as  a family  possession.  The  object, 
hcrefore,  of  this  paper  is  to  prove  that  the  claims 
f twelve  masters  of  fraternities  to  300,000/.  a 
ear,  without  responsibility,  Is  most  unjust,  and 
hat  the  whole  body  of  the  freemen  are  the  lawful 
wnera  of  the  Irish  colony.  Mr.  Steill  suggests 
hat  some  splendid  improvements  might  be 
ealized  in  the  City  from  these  funds.  This  is  a 
abject  we  bare  before  brought  under  the  notice 
f our  readers. 


PfiOPoaED  Pvailway  through  the  Tiiameb 
Tunnel. — It  is  intended  to  apply  to  Parliament 
for  power  to  construct  a railway'  from  the  London, 
Brighton,  and  South  Coast,  and  South-Eastern 
Railway,  passing  through  the  Thames  Tunnel  to 
the  London  and  Blackwall  Railway.  It  is'  pro- 
posed to  purchase  the  Thames  Tunnel,  and  to 
authorise  the  Brighton,  South-Eastern,  London 
and  North-Western,  Eastern  Counties,  and  North 
London  Railway  Companies  to  subscribe  to  the 
undertaking,  and  to  make  traffic  arrangements. 

Kentish  Town.  — A chapel  school-room,  as 
designed  by  Mr.  R.  H.  Moore,  is  about  being 
erected  in  Kentish-town,  where  a vastly  iucreased 
population  is  but  scantily  provided  with  places  of 
worship  or  of  instruction.  Out  of  a population  of 
1,100  souls,  6,000  belong  to  the  working-classes; 
and  the  other  charitable  institutions  of  the  parish 
are  so  onerous  to  the  inhabitants,  that  sub- 
scriptions are  solicited  from  the  more  wealthy 
metropolitan  districts.  This  call  is  being  liberally 
responded  to,  and  but  for  the  unhappy  strike 
amongst  the  operative  builders,  this  institution 
would  have  been  roofed  in,  and  possibly  in  action 
before  the  winter. 

Pavement  Toronto  Unitebsity.  — Sir:  We 
observe  in  the  Builder  of  Saturday,  November  26, 
a statement  to  the  effect  that  parts  of  the 
new  University  of  Toronto  are  paved  with  encaus- 
tic tiles,  from  Shropshire,  manufactured  by  Messrs. 
Minton.  The  pavements  in  question  were  manu- 
factured by  us,  and  laid  by  one  of  our  own  paviors, 
sent  out  from  these  works  to  Canada  for  the  puf' 


Trinity  CnuRcn,  Bath. — A painted  window 
has  jiist  been  inserted  in  one  of  the  south  windows 
of  this  church.  The  design  is  geometrical,  with 
lacing  of  ruby  and  bine,  and  alternate  panels  of 
coloured  foliage  medallions.  Mr.  Bell,  of  Bristol, 
was  the  artist. 

Architectural  Proficiency. — At  the  recent 
annual  admission  of  students  in  architecture  to 
the  Ecole  Imperial  des  Beaux  Arts  in  Paris,  126 
candidates  presented  themselves,  of  whom  56, 
after  a month’s  examination,  succeeded  in  passing. 
Among  this  number  we  are  glad  to  find  that  Mr. 
R.  P.  Spiers,  Associate  of  King’s  College,  London, 
eldest  sou  of  Mr.  Alderman  Spiers,  of  this  city, 
gained  the  honourable  position  of  ninth  on  the 
list  in  the  order  of  merit.— 0.^£)jv/  Merald. 

Hastings  Cottage-Improvement  Society. — 
The  first  property  of  this  society  was  purchased  in 
1857,  and  at  the  present  time  they  possess  about 
ninety  houses  and  sets  of  rooms  at  Hastings  in 
different  parts  of  the  parishes  of  All  Saints, 
St.  Clement  (Including  Halton),  and  St.  Mary  in 
the  Castle.  The  rents  range  from  Is.  6d.  to 
Ts.  6d.  per  week.  The  society  commenced  its 
operations  with  a paid-up  capital  of  850/.  which 
has  now  increased  to  6,750/.,  divided  into  sixty- 
seven  and  a half  shares  of  100/.  each,  all  paid  up. 
The  price  of  each  share,  which  was  at  first  100/., 
has  gradually  been  raised  to  103/.,  and  is  to  be 
increased  to  10-t/.  when  the  capital  amounts  to 
8,000/.  The  society’s  first  dividend,  at  the  rate 
of  six  per  cent,  per  annum,  was  paid  to  the  share- 
holders in  1857 ; and  the  same  rate  of  dividend 
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pose.  \Ve  are  also  engaged  in  the  execution  of , has  hitherto  been  paid  half-yearly, 

some  very  extensive  pavements  (beriveen  700  or  | The  Liverpool  New  Free  Public  Library 
800  yards  in  area),  for  the  principal  parts  of  and  MusEUM.—The  building  in  Shaw’s-brow  is 
the  law  courts,  Toronto,  and  several  private  man- ! approaching  to  completion,  so  far  as  the  external 
sions  ill  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city,  which  j work  is  concerned ; and  the  committee  have  ch- 
are also  being  laid  by  our  own  pavior.— Maw  &Co.  | tained  reports  from  the  librarian,  Mr.  J.  S 
Science  of  Botany  applied  p Art.— A ; Dalton  ; the  curator,  Mr.  T.  J.  Moore;  and  the 
^ries  of  class  lectures  on  this  subject,  by  Mr.  j Rev.  H.  H.  Higgins,  as  to  what  they  conceive  to 
Christopher  Dresser,  are  in  course  of  delivery  on  be  most  desirable  in  the  interior  arrangements. 
Wednesday  afternoons  at  the  Bpmpton  Museum.  | These  reports,  accompanied  by  lithographed  plans 
The  course  is  now,  for  the  first  time,  made  public,  of  the  interior,  have  been  printed  and  circulated. 
Hitherto  these  lectures  have  been  delivered  to  The  interior  will  consist  of  two  stories  of  lofty 
students  only,  but  as  there  were  300  seats  to  j rooms.  The  ground-floor  will  comprise  about 
spare  in  the  theatre,  the  lecturer  requested  that ! fifteen  rooms,  including  the  hall,  which  will  be 

they  might  be  made  open.  The  lectures  give  a ; about  70  feet  long  by  30  feet  wide,  and  a reading- 

full  outline  of  the  botanical  science.  In  the  summer  j room  109  feet  by  50  feet,  besides  a large  area 
months  the  students  are  engaged  in  drawing  I which  will  admit  of  the  museum  being  extended 
flowers,  so  that  attention  to  the  science  is  post-  ! at  any  future  time.  On  the  second  floor,  areas 
poned  till  the  winter.  The  proceeds  will  be  spent  ] are  also  left  so  that  some  of  the  places  below  may 
in  diagrams,  models,  and  other  requisites  for  the  j be  lit  with  a dome  light.  On  the  ground-floor 
full  illustration  of  the  course.  The  terms  are,  for  | the  right-hand  side  is  proposed  for  the  use  of  the 
schoolmasters  and  mistresses.  Is.  the  fourteen  j library,  whilst  three  rooms  are  designated  class- 
lectures;  the  public,  23.  6d.  for  the  course,  or  6d.  ; rooms,  a large  one  a student’s  room,  and  another 
per  lecture.  Few  persons  who  want  information  ] large  one  the  board-room.  In  the  upper  story  a 
now-a-davs  can  have  rifrbt  tn  sav  LIipv  L-nnf  ; \ jt  . , 


now-a-days  can  have  right  to  say  they  are  kept 
from  it  by  want  of  means. 

Stirling. — Memorial  Statue  of  Sir  William 
Wallace. — Late  on  Thursday  evening,  by  torch- 
light, the  monumental  statue  of  Sir  William  Wal- 
lace, presented  to  the  burgh  by  Mr.  William 


lecture  theatre  (of  special  dimensions)  and  a lec- 
ture-room are  reserved,  according  to  the  plan 
submitted. 

The  Hawick  Water  Supply.— From  a resume 
of  the  report  of  Mr.  J.  Sewell,  C.E.,  on  this  sub- 
ject, in  the  Border  Advertiser,  we  condense  the 


Lfrummond,  of  Rockdale  Lodge,  was  raised  to  its  : following  remarks  When  the  hills  are  the  only 
position  on  the  central  summit  of  the  Wallace ' source  for  the  supply  of  pure  water  to  a city  or 
Porch,  in  King-street.  The  work  was  accom- 1 town,  then  gravitating  water-works,  however 
phshed  under  the  personaldirectionof  Mr.  Rochead, 'costly,  are  most  suitable;  but  when  any  city  or 
the  architect  of  the  porch,  amidst  a large  concourse  j town  has  the  drainage  of  a large  tract  of  liillv 
of  spectators.  The  statue,  which  is  the  magnum  \ country  of  the  old  formation,  brought  to  its  doors 
opus  of  Mr.  Handyside  Ritchie,  the  ingenious  ! in  a state  of  great  purity,  such  as  the  river  Teviot 
sculptor,  was  some  time  ago  acquired  by  Mr. : brings  to  Hawick,  then  forcing  works  become 
Drumtnoud,  who  made  a gift  of  it  to  a committee  j more  suitable,  and  more  economical,  since  they 
of  the  inhabitants,  who  undertook  the  cost  of  the  ^ can  combine  with  them  other  advantages  not 
erection.  It  was  ultimately  arranged  by  this  ' possessed  by  gravitating  works.  It  is  estimated 
committee  that  a porch  should  be  constructed  in  that  Hawick  and  Wilton  will  require  about 
front  of  the  tower  of  the  Atbenmuin  building,  on  400,000  gallons  daily,  and  that  a small  steam- 
which  the  statue  should  he  placed.  The  execu-  engine  would  raise  this  quantity  from  the  Teviot 
tion  of  the  work  was  intrusted  to  Mr.  James ! to  the  proposed  covered  reservoir  in  tadylaw 
I atterson,  builder,  Stirling.  j Vale,  about  half  a mile  from  the  engine,  and  about 

Railway  through  the  Northern  Part  of  I 150  feet  higher  than  the  Common  Haugh.  The 
London.— The  necessary  Parliamentary  notices  ^height  of  this  reservoir  is  sufficient  to  supply  both 
have  been  given  with  reference  to  a new  railway  ; houses  and  factories  in  Hawick  and  Wilton  with 
through  tlie  northern  part  of  the  City,  to  connect ' pure  filtered  water,  whilst  all  surplus  water  may 
the  Great  Northern  line  with  a large  and  conve- 1 be  turned  into  the  mill  lake  of  the  Wilton  mills, 
nient  terminus  close  to  the  Bank  of  England.  It  By  adopting  the  Teviot  as  the  never-failing  source 
will  pass  by  thesideofGray’s-inn-road  to  a station  of  supply,  instead  of  storing  up  the  water  of  any 
at  Gray’s-inn  ; thence  bv  a viaduct  across  Holhnrn  of  its  small  tributaries  or  rivulets,  abundance  of 


at  Gray’s-inn  ; thence  by  a viaduct  across  Holborn 
^ alley  to  Smithfield;  thence  near  Barbican,  with 
a goods  station  at  Fore-street;  and  so  across 
London-wall  to  a large  available  area  at  the  back 
of  Tokenhouse-yard,  within  340  feet  of  the  Bank. 
The  route,  which  is  brought  forward  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  Great  Northern,  will  be  above 
ground  through  the  whole  distouce,  and  is 
selected  to  pass  amid  poor  property,  the  removal 
of  which  will  be  an  advantage  to  the  metropolis. 
Its  main  recommendation  consists  in  its  direct 
advance  to  the  grand  centre  of  business,  since  any 
plan  that  stops  short  in  that  respect  must  fail  to 
supply  the  long  desired  relief  for  the  London 
streets. — Times'  Citg  Article, 


water  of  the  very  best  quality  will  be  obtained. 
By  adopting  forcing  works  on  the  Island  at  the 
top  of  the  Common  Haugh,  scouring  and  drying 
works  may  he  cheaply  added.  By  adopting  the 
Ladylaw  Vale  for  the  reservoir,  both  the  required 
height  and  stotoge  capacity  will  be  obtained 
within  half  a mile  of  the  eugiue;  and  by  an  in- 
crease of  the  steam-power  at  the  works,  pure 
filtered  water  for  manufacturing  purposes  may  be 
supplied,  as  well  as  water  for  domestic  purposes. 
We  trust  to  see  this,  or  some  as  feasible  scheme, 
quiokly  adopted,  as  no  town  that  we  know  of 
more  imperatively  requires  it,  from  its  peculiar 
situation  and  crowded  dwellings. 


THE  BUILDER. 


[Deo.  3,  1859. 


Paving  the  New  Mtseum  at  Oxeord. — 
Tlie  Master  of  University  College  (Dr.  Pluiuptre), 
as  chairman  of  the  sub-delegacy  of  the  New 
Museum,  has  found  it  necessary  to  make  an  ap- 
plication to  Convocation  for  a grant  of  350Z.  to 
complete  the  paving  of  the  central  court  of  the 
Museum.  The  contract  for  doing  this  work  was 
810Z.,  John  Earl's  terms  having  been  accepted. 
Unfortunately,  Earl  became  very  ill,  and  was 
utterly  unable  to  direct  the  work,  and  on  this 
account  he  requested  permission  to  withdraw 
from  the  contract,  which,  as  no  one  else  could  be 
found  to  finish  it  at  that  sum,  was  carried  on 
by  the  architect.  The  total  expenditure  is  now 
estimated  at  1,136^. 


TENDERS 

For  the  erection  of  afarm-house  on  Lady  Palmerston’s 
estate  at  Melbourne,  near  Derby.  Mr.  Benjamin  Hilsoii, 
architect,  Alfreton.  Quantities  furnished  by  the  archi- 
tect : — 

W.M.  Cooper -^1,327  0 0 

J.&G.  Lilley  1,099  0 0 

C.  Humphreys 1,030  0 0 

Bullock  it  Barton  (accepted)  ..  1,015  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  two  hou'es  autl  shops  at  Ripley, 
Derbyshire.  Mr.  Benjamin  Hilson.  architect,  Alfreton 

Robinson  ^’1,030  0 0 

Norman  (accepted) 1,000  0 0 

For  alterations  to  the  vicarage,  Alfreton.  Mr.  Ben- 
jamin Hilsnn,  architect: — 

E.  Thompson  j€'32S  0 0 

H.  Evans 260  0 0 

Bullock  (accepted) 240  0 0 

Whittle 210  0 0! 

For  the  erection  of  a new  weighing-machine  house, 
for  the  corporation  of  Salford.  Mr.  James  Evans,  borough 
surveyor.  Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  Thomas  Taylor  : — 

Southern  & Co jf923  0 ii 

Marshall  9'-i  0 0 

Farrall  S70  0 0 

Parry  86o  0 0 

StatJiam 847  0 0 

Dallow  (accepted) 794  10  0 

For  further  additions  and  alteral».'jns  to  the  County 
Asylum,  Rainhill,  Lancashire.  Mr.  H.  P.  Horner,  archi- 
tect, Liverpool.  Quantities  furnished  by  Mr.  John 
Longrigg.  Liverpool;— 

S.  N.  McGerrow 4£’4,303  8 0 

C.  Blades  4,285  0 0 

Nicholson  & Ayre  4,112  10  0 

R,  Young 4.118  0 0 

A.  Dempster 4,086  0 0 

T.  Stone  (accepted) 3,999  2 ll 

For  alterations  to  the  Cranbonm  Tavern,  1,  Upper  St. 
Martin’s-lane.  Mr.  Josiah  Houle,  architect  i — 

Cowland  ^'598  0 0 

Harvey 575  0 0 

Batterbury  539  0 0 

For  the  new  church,  Lewisham,  for  the  late  Lord 
Mayor.  Mr,  Coe,  architect: — 

Jay .^6,5/2  0 

Coleman  6,1.=>0  0 

Piper  5,750  0 

\V.  Lcunan  5,745  0 

Mvers 5,600  0 

King  & Co 5,470  0 

Brown  & Robinson 5,460  0 

Jackson  & Shaw 4,680  0 

Dove  4,8/5  0 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


" WUHi\id  Jones  ” (we  hsve  received  some  additional  letters  as 
this  indlTidual’a  proocedliig*.  Oar  readers,  however,  are  alren. 
BuOieiontly  Infonned  on  the  enldect). — J.  C.— J.  P.  8.— J.  B.  (porchs 
your  oil  ftom  a respectable  monutnetarer,  and  ask  fora  guarantee). 
M.  P- — M.  D.  W.  (tlianki). — C.  H.  W.  E.  (paragraph  has  alreai 
appeared  elsewhere).— J.  W.  (go  to  a worker  In'  bronze).— II.  R. 

F.  C.— W.  E.  (the  net  amount  proruled  in  the  speoiSciitiou  ahould 
deducted.  If  a portiou  of  the  building  were  omitted,  the  profit  on 
would  not  be  allowed.  An  architect  had  lietter  not  meddle  wi 
•' trade-dlfisoiinte '’).— C.  H.  L, — H.  B, — P.  and  W, — H.  P. — 51.  .\.  8. 

A Regular  Sub.'criber  (Look  to  Barlow"  On  theStreugth  of  Materials 
Saladln — J.  J.  (Taihaiam  need  not  tionble  hiiBSelf  to  s.ay  " it  isn't  I ’■), 
J.  H.— H.  de  M. 

JS'OTICS. — All  Communications  respect- 
ing Advertisements,  Siibscripiions,  Sfc.,  should  It 
addressed  to  “ The  Publisher  of  the  Builder,’ 
2^0.  1,  York-street,  Covent-garden.  All  othei 
Communications  should  he  addressed  to  iht 
'‘Editor,”  and  not  to  the  "Publisher.” 


[adtebtisestent,] 

Whereas  her  Most  Excellent  Majesty,  , 
Victoria,  by  her  Great  Seal  of  Great  Britain, 
bearing  date  the  twenty-first  day  of  November, 


her  reign,  did,  for  herself,  her  heirs,  and  successors, 


Middlesex,  Patent  Shutter  and  Brass  Sash  Manu- 


buildings. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

~\/T  R.  WILLIAM  ELLISON, 

1V_L  CONSULTING  SURVEYOR,  of  STAINSBY-ROAD,  E. 

Has  taken  Offices  at 

13,  FENCHURCH-BUILDINGS.  FENCHURCH-STREET,  E.C. 
Where  he  continue#  toadviae  BULLPEllS 

On  BREACHEa  of  CONTRACT.  DISPUTED  ACCOUNTS,  *c. 

T/TR.  T.  Y.  KIMPTON,  jVrchitect  and 

XtX  Surveyor.  Hertford,  has  TAKEN  OFFICES  in  LONDON, 

2,  AD.AM'S  COURT.  Old  Brood-street,  E.C.  Disputed  accounts 
speeUi’7  ailjusU-'d.  Artificers'  works  measured  and  valued.  Estotes 
surveyetl  and  mapped.  Money  advanced  ujwu  freehold,  copyhold, 
aud  le.aseliold  property  in  town  and  country. 

TO  ENGINEERS. 

A N ENGINEER,  who  Is,  and  has  been 

r\  jorae  years  on  Assistant  to  one  of  the  first  Civil  Eugiiieers  of 
the  d.ay,  deaiies  a PARTNERSHIP  in  .an  established  concern  of  re- 
speelauility,  where  the  assisbtuce  of  capttAl  and  ability  may  be 
required,— Addrees,  C.  E.  Jenisalem  Coffee-house,  CornhUl. 

TO  ARCHITECT-^  AND  SURVEYORS. 

Tir anted,  to  PURCHASE,  a SMALL 

V Y PRACTICE,  or  the  nucleus  of  a Practice,  in  London.- Address, 

T.  R.  Office  of  •’  The  Builder-.” 

A VACANCY  occurs  in  a BUILDER'S 

ESTABLISHMENT  for  an  OUT-DOOR  ArPRENIICE  to  the 
Cai-pentering.  A portion  of  his  time  will  be  employed  la  the  Office.— 
Address,  in  own  hauUwritiug  to  B.A.  4i,  Edwarda-street,  Portinan- 

"OARNSLEY  LOCAL  BOARD  of 

1 > HEALTH  and  BURIAL  BO.VRD. — The  Board  are  desirons  of 
apikjintiiig  a SURVEYOR,  who  must  have  a thorough  practical  know- 
le-'ge  of  his  profeAsiou.  He  will  be  required  to  devote  the  whole  of 
his  time  to  the  duties  of  his  office,  whuh  may  be  stated  generally  to 
lie  a*  follows ; — To  take  the  management  of  all  streets,  highway,?, 
sewers,  aud  lioiise-draiDS  under  the  direction  of  the  Locitl  Board  ; to 
make  all  plans,  estimates,  valuations,  and  apportionments ; aud 
superintend  all  works  directed  by  tbe  Ivucal  Boiml  ; to  see  that  ml 
contracts  for  works  entered  into  with  the  I/ical  Board  are  pr-.'perly 
carried  out ; to  keep  all  accounts,  aud  make  all  reports  connected 
wltii  his  office ; to  perform  all  tm  duties  spe-iially  imposed  ui«n  the 
Surveyor  by  the  I'ublic  Health  Act,  1848,  end  the  Local  Government 
Act,  1858,  or  which,  by  those  Acts,  or  any  Act?  supplemeutol  thereto, 
or  aioending  the&anie.  or  either  of  them,  or  iuconiorateiHherewith, 
the  Surveyor  may  be  authoriie<l  or  required  to  do  ; aud  to  perform 
such  other  duties  ns  shall  from  time  to  time  be  specified  by  tbe  said 
Board,  acting  either  os  the  Ix)c.al  Board  of  Health  or  as  the  Biu-ial 
Board.  Salary,  i,M»L  per  annum,  with  an  office  rent  free,  aud  thej-c- 
quislte  uiaterlAU  for  ]>orforijiiug  the  duties  found  by  tbe  Board-  Ail 
applicatlous.  with  tcstiiuoniaU,  are  to  be  a-ldressed  to  the  Cliaimian 
of  the  Boai-d,  endorsed,  " .Application  for  office  of  Surv  eyor."  and  to 
l>e  forw«rde<l  (prepaid)  to  the  Clerk,  at  the  Office  c-f  the  Board,  Clmvch- 
street,  Barnsley;  on  or  before  MONDAY,  the  Sth  day  of  DECEMBER 
next.-By  order, 

WILLIAM  H.  PEACOCK,  Clcik  to  the  said  Board. 

Ramsley,  17th  November,  1859. 

TFACANCY  for  a PUPIL.— A London  Firm 

V of  some  yearh'  standing  and  good  general  practice  os  Building 
Surv-cyoTB.has  a VACANCY  for  a PUPIL.  Premium.  200  guineas.— 
Address,  P.  W.  Messrs.  Brown  and  Standfast's,  News-.ageuts,  Little 
Qeoige-street.  Wertminster,  8.W. 

FOREMAN  IN  A TIMBER  Y.ARD. 

VirANTED,  by  a firm  largely  engaged  in 

y V the  importing  trade,  an  Active,  EYiorgetic,  and  Educated 
MAN.  thoroughly  convera-vut  with  Hie  trade,  to  tirke  the  maiiagmciit 
of  the  out  door  dei-artmeiit.- Apply,  by  letter  prepaid,  to  11  ix  -hiS, 
P.ist-office,  Ih-istol,  stating  age,  refereucs#,  and  i>ast  or  iireseiit 
situation. 

TIT- ANTED,  in  a BUILDER’S  OFFICE,  a 

VV  Youug  Man,  as  TntE-KEBPER,  ASSISTANT  BOOK- 

Ki-IEPER,  Ac.  Must  have  an  uuexcciitiQualdo  chameter. — Address, 
Slating  where  last  engaged,  age,  aud  salary  required,  to  H,  8.  Office  of 
“.The  Builder." 

TAT'^N^TED,  a steady,  persevering  Man,  as 

VV  FOREMAN  of  CARPEN'l'EtW,  forajob  in  the  couuuy.  A 
good  Gothic  baud  preferred.  Must  be  competent  to  prejiare  working 
drawings.— Addre##,  stothig  wages  required,  to  RICHARD  YATES, 
Builder,  ShUfual. 

Wanted,  by  an  ARCHITECT,  an  OUT- 

llgeut,  gentUiaiauly  youth.— Apply,  by  letter,  to  IL  A.  A.  Messrs. 
Wilson  A Co.  103,  Cheapslde.  E.C. 

TO  CARPENTERS  AND  GLAZIEK& 

AXr ANTED,  an  OUT  DOOR  FOREMAN  of 

y V CARPENTERS  ; also  Two  Glaziers  aceustoraed  to  lead  quarry 
work.  Mu*t  be  competent  men,  and  wUllug  to  work  under  the 
** declaration." — Address,  P.  D.  S.  Office  of" Yht  Builder." 

Wl  ANTED,  a competent  CLERK  of 

Y Y WORKS,  to  carry  out  a new  church  : to  be  thoroughly  con- 
versant with  Gothic  detail,  and  able  to  prepare  writing,  drawings,  &c. 
The  fullest  teatiju'iuiaU  required.— Address,  R.  3.  at  Mr.  Scripps'a, 
News-agent,  Southmolton-street.  W. 

TO  ARCniTEtTTS. 

■\Y  7" ANTED,  in  a Surveyor’s  Office,  in  a 

YY  provincial  town  within  forty  miles  of  London,  a Y'OUNG 
>L4N  wholaagood  DR.AUOHTSMAN,  and  capable  of  designing  and 
making  working  drawing#  and  details  for  villas  and  other  residences. 
A knowledge  ofchuroli  aichiteeluro  not  required.  Salary  from  501.  to 
701.  per  annum. — Apply,  by  letter,  statiug  spe,  and  euclosiiig  testimo- 
nials as  to  character  and  abilities,  to  ALPHA,  87,  Lupus-street, 
Pimlica 

TO  ARCHITECTS. 

■\T7ANTED,  a Gentleman  of  experience,  to 

Y Y take  the  entire  MANAOF*MENT  of  a BUILDER'S  OFFICE. 
None.but  such  ns  are  well  qualified,  and  whoso  testimonials  are  of- tbe 
highest  character,  need  apply,— Address,  stating  age  and  salary  re- 
quired, to  C.  J.  W.  Offiee  of  '■  The  Builder." 

TO  GAS  MANAGERS  AND  OTHERS. 

‘YIT'ANTED,  a PERSON  to  underbake  tbe 

VY  MANAGEMENT  of  the  EASTBOURNE  GASWORKS:  sup- 
plying all  labour  necessary  for  the  manufacture  and  distribution  of 
gM  ; the  lighting  of  the  public  lamp# ; the  Laying  down  new  mains, 
and  the  laying  on  new  services.  4ic,— Further  particulars  may  behotl 
on  referring  to  Mr.  J.  H.  CAMPION  COLES,  Secretary,  Eiuvtboume.  to 
whom  apidications,  stating  terms,  and  with  l«#tuuouials,must  be  seut- 
on  or  before  the  lOUi  day  of  DECEMBER  next. 

Yir ANTED,  il  COMMISSION  AGENT  in 

YY  Loudon,  who  ha#  a good  connection  amongst  the  builders  in 
and  arouud  London  fur  the  tale  c.f  patentarticles  aud  general  builders’ 
ironmougery.  None  need  apply  who  cannot  give  security  for  2501.— 
Address,  B-iX  26,  Post-office,  Wolverhampton. 

TY7 ANTED,  a good  WHEELWRIGHT,  wbo 

V Y can  do  cotmtry  work  and  bouse  ca’pentering.  One  having 
' been  on  a railway  preferred.  He  must  be  of  sober,  industrious  habits. 

Full  wage#  given.— AddreM,  R.  H.  D.  Office  of  " The  Builder." 

TO  ABCHtTEOTS,  BUILDERS,  CONTRACTORS,  Ac. 

^ IITANTED,  an  ENGAGEMENT,  either  as 

Y V -MANAGER  to  a BUILDER,  CLERK  of  WORKS,  or  SUR- 
•N  VEYOR,  Ac.  either  in  town  or  country,  by  a highly  reei>ectablo  and 
^ experituced  practical  man,  who  Is  a good  draughuman,  measurer, 

' nccouutaut,  Ac.  Uuexceptiouable  refereucea  ami  tesUiiionials  from 

former  employers.  Salary  moderate.— Address,  Z.  A.  Office  of ’’ The 
Builder.’’ 

TO  PAINTERS  AND  GL.\ZIER.8. 

ANTED,  EMPLOYMENT  in  the  above 

. , line,  fliy  a rc»i>ecpible  Ymiiig  Man  from  the  country.  A 
permanent  situation  would  be  preferred.— Address,  A.  Z.  ilr.  Coili’s, 
1.  Hvekney.  N E. 


AltLllIlJitTa  AND  bURVEVURA 

YNTED,  an  immediate  ENGAGE- 

JIENT,  by  the  Advertber.  aged  27.  Can  draw  iwrspeclive, 
is  a knowledge  of  tliklng  out  'luajitities,  taking 
siiriug  up  work,  &c.  References  to  London  archi- 


t.  John' 


road,  Hos 


i,  N. 


WANTED,  a SITUATION,  as 

y V U.LNGER,  DECORATOR,  DISTEMPERER,  j 
""  r»  in  last  eiiiploymeut. — Address 


PAPER- 

and  PAINTER, 

H.  C.  6,  UoUy-street, 


TU  TIMBER  MCRL'UANTS  AND  OTHERS. 

WANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  aged  33,  a 

SITlTATIiiN  of  Iriitt.  He  is  an  experienced  accountant  and 
bookkeeper,  and  also  i o-eeeee  a thorough  knowledge  of  tiic  wholesal®- 
and  rebiil  trade,  could  act  with  a.U'antage  to  bis  employer  as  traveller 
or  aalcMuan  in  a wholesale  house,  or  Lake  the  management  of  A 
cauniry  retail  tnule,  or  in  any  other  capacity  where  ability  .and  the 
etiieteat  integrity  are  required.  Thoiiigliest  testimonials  given.— 
Address,  F.  W.  OK  8,  £k«t-ftreet,  Red  Lion-square,  W.C. 


TO  JOB  KING  MASTERS. 


WANTED,  EMPLOYMENT,  by  a Young 

51>m.  who  thoroughly  understands  painting  and  glazing,  aim 
cau  make  himself  meful  at  plumbing.  Wtgei  no  object. — Address, 
W.  T.  70,  Alfrcd-plaue,  New -road,  Sloaiie-strect,  Chelsea. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

ANTED,  by  an  Experienced  Plasterer, 

T V PIECE-WORK,  to  any  extent.  Labour  and  materials,  or 
labour  only.  Fiwl-r.ate  references  can  be  given.  No  objection  to 
country  work.  Estimates  given  for  any  description  of  plasterery 
work.— Address.  W.  H.  Pust-ollice,  Earl-street,  Blackfriars,  E.C. 


TO  BUILDERS  Oil  IRO.S'MOSGERS. 

WANTED,  a SITUATION  as  WORKING 

FOREMAN,  or  MANAGER  of  SMITHS,  by  an  experionced 
Mnn.whi)h;iB  had  the  monii^emiut  of  a large  firm  forsoveral  year?. 
UnderstaudH  the  laying  of  water,  gas  hot-air,  and  ventilating  pipes, 
coustrucfig  cooking  and  other  stoves.  Undeni.able  references  and- 
' ter.- Address,  H.  A.  B,  Mr.  fateei,  Ironfouiidry,  Bleuhemi- 
Oxford-itreet,  W 


TO  CARPENTERS  AND  BUILDERS. 

AXTANTED,  by  a respectable  Young  Man,  a 

y V SITUATION  S4  IMPROVER,  in  either  of  the  above  tradd. 
Wages  a secondary  considfratiou.— Address,  J,  O.  14,  Cumberland- 


TO  SMITHS  AND  BUILDERS. 


^Wf  ANTED,  by  an  Experienced  Young  Man, 

VV  a SITUATION  ns  BELLHANGER,  or  BELLHANGER  and 
GAS-FITTKR.  Good  workman.  Age  27.  Good  reference  can  be 
given.  A builder's  firm  preferred, — Address,  G.  W.  30,  Sherborne- 
street,  Bliindfurd-sijuaM.  


WANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  a SITUA- 
TION in  an  Architect's  Ofllce.  Is  competent  to  prepare. 
Iierspective  and  other  drawings.  Salary  required,  2i.  jier  week.— Ad- 
dress, T.  S.  care  of  C.  Blake,  Chemist,  10,  Bedford-terrace,  Campden- 
hlll,  Kensington,  W,  

\X7  ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  an  ENGAGE- 

VV  MENT  in  an  Arcliitecfs  Office.  Is  a good  porspective 

draugh ' ■ ' ■■  "■ ■ ■ *■  — - 

Addrei 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  SURVEYORS,  AND  BUILDERS. 

~ jYDVERTLSER  wishes  for  an  EN- 

■ EMENT  in  any  of  tlie  above  Offices.  He  is  a good  Gothic 
ana  claasical  draughtsman,  and  well  versed  in  col  V.ructiun,  and  haa 
been  clerk  of  works  on  a first-ebus  mansion  ill  the  French  classic  style  ; 
can  hike  out  quantities,  meisuro  works,  and  esliinate  correctly;  also 
a good  accountant.  First-class  references. — Address,  A.  Z.  2,  Ajgyle- 


fFHE  . 

i GAO  El 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 


The  Advertiser  is  open  to  an  ENGAGE- 

M^T  as  PRAUDHTSMAN.  Can  give  good  references. — Address, 


TO  CrVIL  ENGINEERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

^N  ENGINEERING  SURVEYOR,  who 


hnajust  completed 
in  ENGAGEMENT,  at  honi 
IB  reasonable.— Address,  J. 


for  a railway  and  water-works.l 
? or  abroad.  Fnt-elass  references, 
A.  Q.  Office  of  ••  The  Builder." 


A 


YOUNG  MAN,  a CARPENTER,  wishes 


for  E.MPLOYMENT. 

.nstant  work.  — .Address,  T 
Kennington. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  Ac. 


A THOEOUGHLY  practical  ASSISTANT 

f\.  wishes  for  a RE-ENGAOEMENT,  either  in  the  offiee,  or  as 
CLERK  uf  WORKS.  Is  a first-rate  draughtsman,  and  well  up  ili 
details  and  writing  epeclfleyitious.  Terms  moderate,  and  Crst-claaa 
references  as  to  ability  .—Address,  ARCHITECT.  278,  High  Hulbom. 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 

THOROUGHLY  practical  CLERK  of 

WORKS,  of  many  years’  experience  on  extensive  works,  la 

desirons  of  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  — Address,  W.  H.  K.  Post-effiee, 
St.  Allian’s,  Herta. 


A' 


TO  LAND  SURVEYORS,  Ac. 

YOUNG  MAN,  who  has  been  between 

three-andfour  years  in  the  profes.‘iion,la  desirous  of  EMPLOY- 

5IE.ST.  Can  be  well  recommended.  Occupation  more  important 
than  amount  of  salary.— Address,  J.  B.  14,  Charlotte-street,  Fitsroy- 
square,  W.  


A’ 


TO  BUILDERS. 

A YOUNG  MAN  ivishes  for  an  ENGAGE- 
MENT, as  CLERK  and  BOOKKEEPER  in  a BuHdePs  Office. 
Unexceptionable  references. — Apply,  H.  il.  Post-office,  Abergavenny. 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 


A QUANTITY  SUEVEYOK  and  MEA- 

A\.  SUREK,  of  twenty  years’ practical  experience,  would  be  glad 
to  cuter  into  an  ABRANiJEMENT  with  AEOHITECT3  for  TAKING 
UFF  and  SUPPLYING  BILLS  of  QUANTITIES,  MEASURING  UP 
"E-XTRAS"  and  OMISSIONS  upon  CONTRACTS,  and  other  works 
connected  with  liuiJdiiig  operntious.  Highest  rciereuees  given  to 
archlte.-ts.— Address,  R.  H.  Office  of  " The  Builder." 


TO  BUILDERS. 

YOUNG  MAN,  a BKICKLAYEE,  aged 

21,  who  has  been  used  to  a jobbing-sbop,  wishes  to  get 
*..... -.OYMENT  at  a Builder's,  where  he  can  improve  himself. 
Wsgei  not  so  much  conseiiuence.— Direct  to  E.  N.  2U,  Brown-stxeet, 
Bryanstone-stiunre. 


A I' 


A- 

Jl\.  h:i 


YOUNG  MAN  wishes  to  PLACE 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  SAW-MILL  PROPRIETORS. 

rpHE  Advertiser,  having  worked  a ^Moulding 

I Machine  and  Saw  Bench  in  a Joiner's  shop,  where  forty  men 
, orriTAA’iriV  Five  vsaps’ 


employed,  wishes  for  a e 

reference  if  required.-  Address,  A.  B.  C.  c 
Suffolk -street.  Bow,  London. 
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ill.  Beidc  on  Grech  Art. 

F “there  arepalaces 
in  Heaven,  they  are 
of  Greek  architec- 
ture.” So  have  we 
heard  Greek  Gib- 
son’s “firra  convic- 
tion” in  that  Ro- 
man studio  which 
he  has  made  a 
Greece  revived ; 
and  so  we  feel  sure 
must  M.  Beule  also 
think,  when  we 
read  the  brilliant 
scries  of  papers 
with  which  he  has 
of  late  been  deco- 
rating the 
de  V Architecture." 

Nothing,  indeed, 
can  exceed  M. 
Benin’s  enthusi- 
asm, if  it  be  not  his 
graceful  and  fanci- 
ful scholarship.  It  is  utterly  delightful  to  go 
hand  in  hand  with  such  a guide  over  such 
sacred  ways.  The  landscapes  and  the  ruins 
seem  themselves  to  find  a voice,  and  to  be 
telling  their  own  stories  through  the  tongue  of 
their  eloquent  interpreter.  It  is  to  them,  and 
not  to  him,  we  seem  to  listen,  till  we  feel  again 
that  strange  enchantment  falling  over  us  which 
Grecian  ruin.s,  in  their  native  seat,  have  never 
failed  to  exercise  and  to  exhale. 

Tills  is  no  common  guide,  we  say,  and  has, 
be  sure,  no  common  and  trite  axioms  to  weary 
with.  Let  us  follow  him  awhile,  though  we 
have  built  All  Saints’,  Cavendish-square.  It  is 
long  since  we  have  heard  such  music  struck 
from  classic  stones.  After  all,  perhaps,  those 
Grecian  temples — nearly  out  of  fashion  now — 
only  wait  their  Ruskin,  and  who  but  a French- 
man should  become  the  Ruskin  of  classic  art? 

At  once  antiquary,  poet,  and  Frenchman, 
M.  Beult^  carries  ivith  him  precisely  the  required 
enchanter’s  wand,  to  compel  their  secrets  from 
the  “ Isles  of  Greece.” 

An  antiquary  is  nothing,  if  not  imaginative  ; 
a Frenchman  is  nothing,  if  not  scientific.  The 
Greek  was  both.  Innately  mathematical  in  the 
midst  of  his  divine  dreams,  unconsciously  ma- 
thematical— as  music  and  the  shapes  of  lilies 
and  the  frame  of  man  ; but  fundamentally  and 
essentially  mathematical  still. 

Here,  then,  we  have  the  right  man  in  the  right 
place.  His  system  of  Greek  restoration  is  as  bold 
as  it  is  beautiful.  It  is,  in  fact,  art-palreontology. 
He  does  for  architecture  what  Cuvier  did  for 
geology.  Give  him  the  fragments  of  a single 
column,  and  he  will  tell  you  the  period  of  its 
production  ; nay  more,  its  genesis  and  affinities. 
And  not  only  is  it  bold  and  beautiful,  but  it  is 
at  any  rate  so  sufficiently  accurate  over  the 
field  to  which  he  has  applied  it,  ns  to  make  it 
highly  valuable  for  all  purposes  of  learning  and 
teaching  architecture.  It  is  the  substitution 
of  a natural  system  for  a mere  memoria  tcchnica ; 
it  is  for  Grecian  ruins  what  Jussieu’s  botany  was 
for  plants, — a real  and  not  an  artificial  classifi- 
cation. 

Such  a system  was  much  wanted  for  the  due 
esteem  of  classic  art ; more  than  ever  wanted 
in  the  present  injustice  of  medieval  fashion. 
It  was  beginning  to  be  felt  that  Greek  art  was 
too  perfect,  tame,  and  monotonous  in  its  pas- 
sionless perfection,  and  had,  moreover,  no 
history  or  growth  marked  in  it,  to  secure 
a living  sympathetic  interest  about  it,  such 
as  the  Gothic  styles  exhibited  and  claimed. 
People  were  getting  tired  of  Greek  ; they  said 
“ We  know  all  about  it ; one  Greek  temple  is 
like  another,  rows  of  columns,  with  light  and 
shade and  there  was  nothing  but  genera- 
lization by  way  of  answer.  But  M.  Beul4 
comes  to  the  rescue  with  a life  and  glitter 
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of  which  it  is  a pleasant  task  to  give  our 
readers  some  description ; and  throws  round 
the  immortal  relics  some  of  that  real  at- 
mosphere of  colour,  fulness,  passion,  life, 
and  growth,  wherein  we  have  of  late  seen 
Venice  and  the  great  Gothic  churches  set  by 
our  own  master  critic — and  which  is  all  that 
they  need,  for  to  see  them  is  to  believe. 

Greek  cities,  Greek  temples,  Greek  archi- 
tecture ; cold,  monotonous,  and  tame  ! — nay,  it 
is  our  poor,  pale,  ghostly,  northern  dream  of  it, 
and  not  the  gorgeous,  glowing,  gem-like,  actual 
fact  that  palls. 

Look  on  this  picture  of  old  Greece  as  the 
Greeks  beheld  it,  and  call  it  tame  who  can. 
And  after,  see  another,  and  another,  and 
another  picture — with  M.  Beul6  still  for  guide 
— gleaming  round  all  the  circle  of  wide  Hellas 
— home,  and  colony,  and  island — and  then  call 
it  monotonous  who  may. 

“ Let  us  make  an  effort  of  imagination  ; let 
us  free  our  senses  from  a routine  which  is  the  j 
only  source  of  our  prejudices ; let  us  take  a 
point  of  view  for  the  past,  by  the  aid  of 
science,  which  makes  pliable  and  remodels  our 
ideas. 

See  there  Greece,  Sicily,  Asia,  with  their 
sky  well  worthy  to  illuminate  the  youth  of 
humanity  ! Behold  a dazzling  sun  which  em- 
braces ail,  which  colours  all  that  it  strikes,  and 
gilds  the  merest  rocks  ; behold  a nature  where 
all  is  life,  and  blaze,  and  ardour.  Around  the 
Grecian  cities — a people  of  mariners — the  sea 
extends  its  vast  and  changing  surface  power- 
fully coloured.  The  risings  and  settings  of  the 
sun  have  a magnificence  unknown  in  our 
regions  ; the  modem  Greeks  call  at  this  day 
the  sunset  “ his  reign,”  his  glory,  excel- 
lence, ^amXivatg.  The  very  mountains  reflect  a 
thousand  shadowy  tints,  varying  with  each 
hour  of  the  day.  In  the  midst  of  this  nature 
inundated  with  enchanting,  smiling  splendours, 
see  a population  robed  in  vestures  and  dra- 
peries charming  and  elegant ; white,  relieved 
by  vivid  colours ; purple  of  intensest  lire  ; robes 
dyed  and  broidered  by  the  hands  of  youthful 
virgins  ; crowns  of  flowers  on  every  head,  at 
every  sacrifice  or  festival.  They  live  in  the 
open  air,  with  a gaiety  and  vigour  which  plays 
on  every  face  ; they  assemble,  hdk,  deliberate, 
argue,  judge,  in  open  air:  the  hippodromes, 
the  gymnasia,  the  pahestra,  the  schools  of  the 
philosophers,  all  are  open  to  the  air.  Every- 
where are  porticos,  fountains,  and  places  of 
repose,  whence  the  idle  multitudes  can  con- 
template their  well-loved  town  ; its  warriors 
returning  from  campaigns  with  shining  arms 
and  painted  shields  ; its  galleys  furrowing  the 
waves  with  crimson  tinted  prows,  and  lending 
to  the  winds  their  more  than  safl'rou  yellow  ' 
sails  ; — everywhere  light,  beauty,  and  colour, 
the  light  of  beauty.”  | 

“Into  the  midst  of  this  Grecian  life,  in- 
toxicated with  its  own  genius,  with  its  magical 
heaven,  with  its  ever-growing  arts  ; into  these 
towns,  where  all  is  shining  and  singing  under 
the  gaze  of  God — shall  we  transport  wan 
melancholy  tinted  temples,  whose  only  orna- , 
ments  the  first  passing  shower  or  torch  smoke 
could  efface,  or  whose  glaring  white  facades 
would  bum  the  eyesight  when  the  noonday  I 
rays  were  darted  back  iVom  them  ? 

Let  us  have  more  courage  ; let  us  break ' 
down  our  prejudices  : let  us  declare  that  the ' 
ancients  saw  better  than  we, — that  they  were  j 
at  once  more  bold  and  wise, — that  they  were  : 
privileged, — that  their  climate  was  admiiuble  ; | 
and  let  us  enjoy,  at  least  for  an  hour  of 
reverie,  beauties  which  they  created,  and  which 
we  have  lost.  On  the  high  hills  which  over- 
look the  towns, — on  the  public  places, — on  the 
terraces  and  promontories  of  Greece,  advancing 
into  the  midst  of  the  sea,  let  us  see  these 
temples  brilliant  in  colours,  ever  young  because 
ever  renewed. 

The  columns  of  a pale  yellow  ground  lift 
and  detach  themselves  vigorously  from  the 
red  M-alls  of  the  cella,  with  their  capitals 
delicately  ornamented.  The  sturdy  triglyphs 
display  their  blue  heads,  and  show  the  con- 
struction from  afar.  In  the  pediments,  coloured 
like  the  sky,  fight  Ajax,  Hector,  and  the 
Homeric  heroes.  The  fine  mouldings  of  the 
porticos  and  entablatures  are  distinguished 
from  their  backgrounds  by  enrichments,  which 


signalize  them  to  the  eyes,  and  give  them  a 
due  value.  The  painted  tiles  glisten  under  the 
slanting  sunbeams ; the  gorgon-headed  anti- 
fixa;,  and  the  acroteria — griffins,  with  out- 
stretched claws — crown  the  edifice,  and  colour 
lends  to  these  monsters  illusioh  and  life.  Their 
outline,  profiled  out  against  the  horizon,  gives 
to  the  whole  building  lightness  and  move- 
ment. Add  the  bandeaux  and  garlands  of 
flowers,  the  golden  shields  nailed  to  the  archi- 
traves ; the  inscriptions  in  golden  letters  ; the 
lattices  of  bronze,  the  trophies,  statues,  altars, 
vases,  and  the  innumerable  offerings.  Let  us 
contemplate  with  a passionate  attention, 
nourished  by  study, — let  us  contemplate  within 
ourselves  thisglittei-ing  apparition  of  an  ancient 
temple,  ;and  Jet  us  dare  to  [say  as  some  have 
said,  that  it  was  the  work  of  savages  ! 

)Savages  ! indeed  I fear  that  it  was  not  the 
ancients  who  were  savages.  We  are  men  full 
of  good  taste, — ^we  are  convinced  of  it,  and  it 
is  true  ; but  taste  is  a very  small  thing  by  the 
side  of  feeling — the  grand  feeling  of  art.  And 
by  what  right  do  Ave — we  moderns,  whose 
degenerate  senses  can  only  support  faded  and 
sickly  shades,  violet,  pale  rose,  pearl  grey, 
light  blue, — Ave,  who  have  inA’ented  or  rather 
learned  in  boudoirs,  harmonies  of  colours  as 
false  as  common-place,  which  have  a deplorable 
influence  on  our  schools  of  painting, — by  Avhat 
right  do  we  say  to  the  Greeks — to  our  masters, 
Avhom  we  have  never  equalled  in  the  arts, — 
“ You  AA'ere  barbaric.”  We  are  like  the  children 
of  old  families,  who  sneer  before  the  mighty 
lances  of  their  forefatliers  which  they  cannot 
even  lift.  Those  lances  have  gained  battles : 
and  just  so  these  colour's  Avith  Avhich  the 
Greeks  decorated  their  temples,  have  been  the 
admiration  and  the  joy  of  a whole  ireople,  far 
mightier  than  Ave  in  the  arts,  and  comprehend- 
ing Avith  far  higher  grandeur  the  divinity  of 
beauty.” 

Or  turn  from  the  Greece  that  Avas,  to  any 
one  of  the  sweet  sad  pictures  of  her  present 
aspects,  so  frequently  framed  into  M.  Beule’s 
style.  This  for  an  instance. 

“ Selinuutum  remains  a desolation,  a desert. 
Her  port,  Avhere  of  old  the  Greek  and  Plice- 
nician  galleys  rode  side  by  side,  is  filled  with 
sands,  and  the  stream  Avhich  falls  into  it  has 
again  produced  the  marshes  which  Empedocles 
dried  up.  * * * The  Fever,  that  mighty 
guardian  of  the  ruins  of  Greece,  has  retaken 
possession  of  Selinuntum,  reigns  there,  and 
drives  thence  all  aa-Iio  might  feel  tempted  to 
profane  the  solitude  of  those  monuments  and 
their  poetry  of  memory. 

“ Nature  herself  seems  struck  with  sterility, 
not  one  tree — plains  all  Avaste.  On  those  two 
small  promontories,  A\-here  once  the  city  stood, 
enormous  and  innumerable  ruins  are  strewn 
upon  the  ground,  just  as  the  Carthaginian  war- 
engines  left  them  overturned.  They  lie  like 
an  army  of  heroes  on  the  3norrow  of  a defeat, 
each  one  in  his  rank.  The  traveller  beholds 
Avith  awe  these  colossi,  Avhich  seem  ready  to 
lift  themselves  up  again  and  await  but  the 
voice  of  tlieir  ancient  Creator.  He  dares  not 
escalade  tliose  giant  fragments,  the  least  far 
greater  than  the  stature  of  a man. 

“ No  evidence  of  history  could  give  so  strik- 
ing an  idea  of  the  poAver  of  a people  Avhich 
grow  so  rapidly  to  greatness  and  fell  so  swiftly 
from  it. 

j “ All  this  AA’hile,  a burning  sun  pours  on 
; your  head,  the  sea,  scarcely  SAvaying,  reflects  a 
1 thousand  sparkle.s,  and  takes  far  off  the  colour 
! of  intense  and  profound  azure  ; the  breeze 
' Avliich  breathes  from  the  offing  comes  from 
I Africa.  One  perceives  that  indefinable  per- 
I fume  of  adjacent  land,  the  ‘ avant  courcur'  of 
an  immense  Continent ; — one  seems  to  dis- 
tinguish Africa  just  Avhere  the  horizon  bends 
and  disappears  ; — one  seems  to  hear  the  Avave, 
as  it  dies  upon  the  shore,  murmur  the  name  of 
Carthage.  It  is  that  Carthage  is  there,  close 
by,  exactly  facing  us,  upon  a promontory  ad- 
vancing towards  Sicily  ; — it  is  there  she  was 
seated — that  queen  of  the  Avestern  Mediter- 
ranean, w’hom  Selinuntum  dared  one  day  to 
fear  no  longer,  and  who  avenged  herself  with 
an  all-Punic  rapidity  and  perfidy.  Carthage 
perished  in  her  turn,  for  ruins  are  the  lost  word 
of  her  histoiy  ; and  Avhat  now  remains  of  her  ? 
What  remains  of  Tyre  ? What  traces  have  those 
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jjreat  Phceniciau  cities  left  whose  only  genius  was 
the  love  of  gold  ? ” 

Surely  word  painting  like  this  has  beeji  long 
estranged  from  Classic  art,  who  would  not 
hear  even  an  oft-told  tale  set  to  such  pleasant 
music  ? 

M.  Beule  entitles  hts  essays,  “The  Archi- 
tecture of  the  Age  of  Pisistratn.^;,”  and  devotes 
the  first  section  to  “ Eastern  Origin.” 

•“  It  is  impossible,”  he  says,  “ to  ntark  in 
history  the  epoch  where  one  art  concludes, — 
the  epoch  where  another  art  commences.  The 
bonds  which  unite  neighbouring  peoples  and 
contemporary  civilizations  are  as  numerous  as 
they  are  invisible  ; they  escape  the  analysis 
of  the  historian,  who  finds  their  traces  more 
easily  than  he  demon.strates  their  existence. 

The  Greeks,  from  scorn  for  other  nations,  or 
love  of  their  own  glory,  have  denied,  in 
general,  their  relationship  with  the  East ; they 
atti'ibuted  to  themselves  all  inventions  and  all 
progress ; they  wore  anxious  to  appear  the 
origin  of  all  things  — the  very  dawn  of 
humanity.  "Whether  or  not  they  really  thought 
tlxis,  posterity  no  longer  believes  them,  now 
that  archrcology  has  pushed  its  discoveries  into 
the  midst  of  regions  which  seemed  engulfed 
for  ever  in  obliviou.  As  to  architecture  in 
particular,  we  learn,  by  the  comparison  of 
monuments,  that  Egypt  and  Asia  famished 
more  than  once  models  to  the  artists  of  primi- 
tive times. 

Colonies  and  commerce  extended  by  degrees 
into  barbarous  lands  the  experience  and 
customs  of  countries  more  advanced.  It  is 
admitted,  since  the  latest  scientific  explora- 
tions, that  in  Asia  are  found  certain  elements 
which  afterwards,  under  the  influence  of 
Greek  genius,  constituted  the  Ionic  order ; 
whilst  ill  Egypt  one  recognizes  the  germs 
already  developed,  and  applications  already 
distinctive  of  the  Doric  order.  I do  not  S2‘)Gak 
of  the  Corinthian  style,  created  later,  at  an 
epoch  of  perfection  and  refinement,  and  which 
one  might  also  deduce  from  the  jirincijiles  of 
decoration,  which  borrowed  so  many 
details  from  vegetable  nature.” 

After  referring  to  the  monuments  of  Upper 
Asia  and  As.syria — the  2>roto-Doric  of  13eni- 
Hassan — and  “a  cajiital  from  Elephantine, 
which  cannot  but  strike  all  who  recollect  the 
most  archaic  cajntals  of  Corinth,  Selmuntum, 
and  PcTstum,”  he  goes  on, — 

“ But  I will  not  stay  to  examine  into  com- 
parisons of  whicli  the  result  does  not  seem  to 
me  likely  to  he  very  fruitful.  It  is  curious  to 
surprise  certain  transition  features,  to  correct 
history  by  monuments,  and  the  witness  of  men 
by  the  witness  of  stone.  But  will  it  follow 
that  we  shall  better  understand  Greek  art  and 
better  unravel  its  princijiles  i I do  not  think 
so.  The  Greeks  themselves  might  have  loudly 
jiroclaimed  what  they  had  borrowed,  and  what 
they  owed  to  older  civilizi^tions  ; tliey  might 
have  established  the  pedigree  of  forms  and 
processes,  without  thereby  diminishing  their 
genius  or  their  glorjL  * * * All  that  con- 
stitutes creation,  true  originality,  genius,  be- 
longs to  them  ; with  them  commences  the 
grand  European  art. 

However  fantastic  may  he  the  edifices  of 
India  or  of  China,  however  vast  and  rich  may 
have  been  the  jwlaces  of  Assyria,  however 
grandiose  may  be  the  temjfics  and  the  tombs 
of  Egypt,  immovable  as  the  religious  theocracy 
which  weighed  upon  the  country  during  so 
many  thousands  of  years,  we  feel  that  these 
marvels  astonish  more  than  they  touch  us. 
The  life  and  future  of  art  are  not  there  ; like 
the  civilizjition  of  which  they  are  the  work, 
tlieee  creations  must  remain  a dead  letter — a 
sterile  grandeur, 

Jlseither  questions  of  race,  nnr  questions  of 
climate,  nor  political  reasons,  can  explain  by 
what  divine  privilege  the  Greeks  possessed 
that  sjjirit  of  perspicacity,  of  invention,  of 
progress,  of  fruitful  tradition,  which  has  ren- 
dered them  the  worthy  moded  for  all  societies 
which  have  succeeded  them  in  Europe  for 
2,000  years.  Great  jicoples  explain  themselves 
no  more  than  great  men.  It  is  certain,  never- 
theless, that  the  Greeks,  in  borrowing  from  the 
Orientals  all  that  they  could,  have  effaced 
them,  and  if  they  took  from  them  many 
notable  elements  of  the  Doric  and  Ionic  orders. 


it  is  they  who  made  them  orders.  * * * 

They  marked  with  their  seal  the  common 
patrimony  of  antiquity — they  may  well  claim 
all  the  glory. 

A comparison  will  aid  my  meaning.  The 
Greek  language  was  not  formed  by  itself  alone  ; 
its  roots,  its  generative  laws  are  those  of 
Sanscrit.  "Will  one  say,  however,  that  Homer 
and  Plato  proceed  from  the  Hindoos,  and  owe 
to  them  their  greatness  ? "Well,  the  elements, 
the  forms  which  the  Greek  borrowed  from 
Eastern  architecture,  arc  its  words,  the  ex2)res- 
sion  of  its  ideas  ; but  its  ideas,  its  power,  its 
originality,  are  as  incontestable  as  the  orgi- 
nality  of  Plato  or  Homer.” 

In  the  second  chapter  M.  Beule  asks  the 
question,  When  did  Greek  art  commence  ? 
And  proceeds  to  aflswer  it  as  follows  : — 

The  ancient  inhabitants  of  Greece,  the  Pe- 
lasgi,  erected  merely  buildings  of  necessity,  in 
which  the  beautiful  had  no  j^lace.  Art,  iu  the 
time  of  Homer,  was  entirely  Asiatic.  “ As 
far  as  the  descriptions  of  the  jjoet  paint 
objects,  we  perceive  an  Oriental  civilization. 
Manners  and  industry  were  formed  by  contact 
with  Asia  * * * and  when  art  emerges  in  the 
sixth  century  b.c.,  we  find  it  still  jienetrated 
with  Eastern  traditions.  Tlie  i^yramids,  of 
which  the  relics^  remain  near  Epidauros  and 
Argos,  the  monuments  of  Mycenae,  and  espe- 
cially the  remains  of  decoration  from  the  same 
place  which  have  been  transported  to  the 
British  Museum,  the  tombs,  and  the  most 
aucient  vases  the  tombs  contaiu,  the  unin- 
tentional evidences  which  esca^^e  from  Greek 
authors — all  concur  to  demonstrate  how  close  a 
bond  united  ancient  Greek  art  to  the  art  of  the 
Orientals. 

I have  chosen  the  sixth  century  for  the 
startiiig-^joiiit  of  this  history,  because  then, 
in  fact,  art  made  a decisive  step  ; not  only  did 
it  make  an  essay,  but  an  independent  essay. 
The  state  of  society,  events,  the  development 
of  an  increasing  population,  explain  to  us 
clearly  the  cjiuses  of  this  progress.”  * * * 

‘ After  long  convulsions,  the  various  races 
which  peopled  Greece  had  found  their  limits, 
their  constitution,  their  equilibrium.  The 
ancient  inhabitants  of  the  country,  dispos- 
sessed or  opimessed  by  the  Dorians,  had 
reconquered  their  influence  by  agriculture, 
commerce,  and  industry.  They  desired  their 
share  in  public  atfairs  ; aided  by  powerful 
chiefs,  whom  they  suffered  to  usurp  the  tyranny, 
they  obtained  important  concessions  from  the 
conquering  aristocracies,  or  overturned  them. 
The  old  social  mould  was  broken,  and  a young 
society,  ardent,  desirous  to  jrrove  its  power,  to 
extend  its  riches,  to  enjoy  both  the  one  and  the 
other,  ap^ieared  simultaneously  iu  almost  all 
the  Grecian  cities.  The  legislators  enacted 
wise  statutes,  the  law  of  nations  was  recognized, 
and  the  inviolability  of  the  seas  proclaimed ; 
the  Olympic  games  and  the  national  fetes  esta 
blished  amicable  relations  between  peojAes  who 
had  till  now  only  looked  upon  each  other  arms 
in  haiul,  jpoiuilation  increased,  favoured  by  such 
•well-being  ; colonies  sprang  up  on  all  sides,  and 
spread  the  Greek  name  and  Greek  ideas  amongst 
the  barbarians  of  Thrace,  Italy,  and  Sicily.  Is 
it  necessary  to  insist  upon  the  favourableness  | 
of  such  a movement  to  the  develoiiment  and  i 
independence  of  art?  j 

These  tyiuiits  besides,  who  jfiaced  themselves  I 
everywhere  at  the  head  of  the  emancipated  ■ 
peoples,  desired  to  signalize  their  ejjhemeral 
reign  by  beautiful  objects.  AVhether  from  a j 
taste  for  luxury  and  enjoyment, — whether  to  j 
imitate  the  Asiatic  kings,  or  to  occu2)y  and 
impoverish  their  subjects,  they  undertook  the 
great  works  which  immediately  create  archi- 
tects. Cyjiselus  and  Periander  at  Corinth, 
Orthagoi’us  and  Clisthenes  at  Sicyon,  Puly- 
crates  at  Samos,  Pbalaiis  at  Agrigentum, 
Thcogenes  at  Mfcgara,  Lygdarus  at  Naxos, 
Pittacus  at  Lesbos,  Pisistratus  and  his  son  at 
Athens, — all  these  tyrants  had  a taste  for  art, 
and  whatever  secret  motive  may  have  insjnrcd 
this  taste,  it  was  none  the  less  profitalde  to  the 
progress  of  the  sixth  ceutuiy. 

Those  who  feel  indignation  at  the  sight  of 
art  flourishing  in  the  courts  of  des^jots,  ^lould 
take  patience  and  await  the  age  of  Pericles. 
At  the  time  of  Pisistratus,  the  arts  increased 
under  a d'jspotic  tutelage ; in  the  age  of 


Pericles  they  will  obtain  their  divine  perfec- 
tion in  the  bosom  of  liberty.”  * * -if 

“ I have  given  to  the  sixth  century,  to 
that  age  of  archaic  attempts  aud  naive  tradi- 
tions, the  name  of  the  age  of  Pisistratus,  for  a 
reason  it  may  be  as  well  to  mention.  Firstly, 
as  the  general  form  of  Greek  governments  at 
that  period  was  a usurped  monarchy,  i.e.,  the 
power  of  a single  individual,  it  is  necessary  to 
choose  a type  fi'om  among  these  jietty  tyrants. 

I have  chosen  Pisistratus,  not  because  he  was 
much  better  than  the  others  (in  general  the 
politicians  of  this  time  are  at  once  clear-sighted, 
perfidious,  and  cruel,  like  the  tyrants  of  Italy 
in  the  middle  ages),  but  because  he  was  an 
Athenian. 

At  all  times  Athens  was  from  its  position  a 
centre  for  the  ancient  workh  * * * * 

The  humane  and  hospitable  genius  of  the 
Athenians  had  gathered  to  themselves  in  time 
past,  successively  deposed  races.  The  Pelasgi, 
the  Heraclidte,  the  lonians,  had  each  in  turn 
found  an  asylum  in  this  poor  Attica.  All  the 
colonies  also  of  Asia  Minor  looked  upon 
Athens  as  their  mother  country  ; and  when 
the  sacred  fire  became  extinguished  in  their 
temples,  it  was  to  Athens,  to  the  Prytaneum 
of  Athens,  that  they  sent  to  re-illume  it ; pro- 
phetic symbol  wliich  the  arts  realized  at  a 
later  clay. 

At  the  same  time  political  relations,  and 
even  disagreements,  brought  Athens  in  contact 
with  the  Dorians,  till  she  arrived  in  arts  as  in 
letters,  at  a remarkable  spirit  of  conciliation, 
uniting  the  ojiposite  principles  and  tendencies 
of  the  two  races.  Thus  her  manners  shared 
equally  the  austerity  of  the  Dorians,  and  the 
elegance  of  the  lonians.  On  the  Athenian 
stage  were  to  be  chanted  the  choruses  of 
Soijhocles  and  Aristophanes,  in  the  language  of 
the  Dorians.  It  is  at  Athens  the  Doric  style 
finds  its  most  j^erfect  expression,  and  the 
Ionic  its  most  exquisite  grace.  In  a word, 
Athens,  possessed  par  excellence,  and  from 
the  sixth  century,  the  genius  of  assimilation 
which  constitutes  a centre — a capital.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  I have  jireferred  among  the 
tyTants  him  who"  re2>resents  Athens,  aud  have 
named  this  epoch  the  * Age  of  Pisistratus.’  ” 

The  subject  is  too  interesting  to  be  dismissed  i 
iu  one  article.  We  will  touch  it  again  before 
long. 


A FEW  WORDS  ON  THE  STATUARY 
MONUMENTS  IN  PARIS. 

Modern  patrons  and  connoisseurs  of  art,  ; 
whatever  country  they  may  be  destined  to  serve 
and  to  render  honour  to,  should  cherish  the  ; 
statues  erected  iu  the  niches  of  public  edifices,  I 
especially  those  of  the  Senate  House,  and  of  I 
the  Mansion  House,  or  Town  Hall,  and  those 
elevated  in  public  places,  iu  squares,  parks, 
and  in  the  areas  surrounding  cathedrals  and  I 
national  institutions.  Let  not  the  moderns  j 
forget  the  honour  and  the  veneration  paid  by 
the  ancient  Greeks  to  the  statues  of  their  emi- 
nent men,  the  works  of  their  best  sculptors. 
Think  of  the  almost  idol  that  they  made  of 
the  statue  of  Fallas  (their  palladium),  in  the 
temple  in  which  they  adored  the  Deity.  We 
cannot  have,  in  London,  in  Birmingham,  and 
Manchester,  in  Bath  and  Bristol,  nor  in  any  of 
our  rich  and  flourishing  and  commercial  cities, 
too  many  of  these  monuments  of  the  departed 
great : they  ajjpeal,  more  eloquently,  to  the 
2)asser-by,  aud  fi.K  his  attention  more  firmly  and 
willingly  than  masses  of  brick  and  stone,  albeit, 
they  be  composed  into  most  beautiful  combina- 
tions. No  monuments  address  themselves  to  the 
living  and  to  the  thoughtful  with  so  much  elo- 
quence. They  arc  the  most  instructive  memo- 
rials in  marble,  svbere  the  forms  seem  almost  to 
breatlie  aud  speak.  Even  the  law  of  Mahomet 
could  not  prevent,  though  it  prohibited,  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  human  figure,  in  extraordinary 
events  of  history,  and  great  characters  who  have 
illustrated  aud  promoted  it  by  their  example  and 
by  their  lives ; and  tbeProphets’  voice  was  silenced, 
the  statues  of  the  Mussulmans,  of  the  Arabs,  and 
of  the  Persians,  w’cre  sculptured, — in  a conventional 
manner,  and  to  suit  certain  circumstances  or 
superstitions,  it  is  true, — but  yet  were  sculp- 
tured, aud  spoke  an  immortal  language.  And 
as  the  Koran  put  no  veto,  and  said  not  a 
word,  against  the  representation  and  embody- 
ing, in  a peculiar  manner,  among  a peculiar 
people,  wild  beasts,  hunting  and  drinking 
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scenes,  and  feasts,  flowers  and  pleasure-gardens, 
paradises  (their  parks) ; the  Mussulmans  en- 
riched tlie  palaces  of  Eastern  kings  and  Romau 
emperors,  and  threw  around  them  such  a splen- 
dour as  was  familiar  to  the  eyes  of  an  Alexander 
or  of  a Lucullus.  It  is  true  that  we  cannot  have 
too  many  of  the  best  statues  around  us,  visible  to  us, 
and  to  be  contemplated  by  us  in  our  daily  goings 
to  and  from  our  theatre  of  labour.  The  sight  of 
them,  continually  and  habitually  enjoyed,  will  wear 
away  that  raoroseuess  and  hardness  of  the  heart, 
sordid  care,  and  selfishness  that  the  too  intense 
pursuit  of  business,  and  even  of  a noble  profession, 
tends  to  foster.  Had  we  more  statues,  by  means 
of  public  contributions  given  in  a spirit  for  ai-t 
and  a love  of  country,  in  our  parks  and  squares, 
and  large  open-air  spaces,  where  now  there  is 
such  an  absence  of  them,  we  should  hail  the 
accession  of  the  most  beautiful  objects  of  ni-t  as  a 
boon,  as  a remedy,  as  a resource,  and  as  a study. 

And  now  a few  practical  remarks  on  the  eflects 
of  statues  to  celebrated  public  men.  Reader  and 
brother-citizen,  if  thou  hast  never  read  that 
monitor  in  sculpture — that  large  bas-relief — on 
the  principal  front  of  the  pedestal  of  the  Monu- 
ment by  Sir  C.  Wren,  picturing,  in  a variety  of 
different  groups  most  powerfully  and  graphically 
disposed,  all  tbe  vices  and  sins  that  befall  or  are 
committed  by  the  differeut  employments  or  objects 
that  engage  the  denizens  of  a modern  Babel, — go 
andisee,  and  take  a lesson  from  it  immediately. 
It  is  an  exposure  of,  and  at  tbe  same  time  a 
Avamiiig  against,  all  temptations  to  depart  from 
what  is  right ; of  the  consequences  of  being  duped 
or  ruined  by  ignorance;  of  the  tricks  of  trade,  and 
all  sorts  of  omjiiricisin.  On  the  other  band  we 
have  read,  in  a heavy  folio,  the  following  anecdote, 
which  may,  if  that  be  wanting,  support  some  of 
the  romark.s  which  wo  have  made  on  the  influence 
of  sculpture  on  the  public  taste.  The  body  of 
Marshal  Count  of  Saxe  (w  ho  died  at  Chamhord), 
was  borne  to  ytrasbourg,  and  buried  in  tlie 
Lutheran  place  of  worship  dedicated  to  St. 
Thomas,  whore  the  king,  Louis  XV.,  erected  a 
superb  mausoleum  to  serve  as  a monument  to 
the  inestimable  services  that  this  great  man  had 
rendered  to  I'r.'ince.  Two  grenadiers  one  day 
visiting  this  house  of  prayer,  stopped  at  the  tomb 
of  the  marshal,  regarding  it  in  silence  ; then 
drawing  their  sabres,  passed  them  gently  and 
carefully  over  the  monument,  ns  if  to  sharpen 
their  edges,  after  whicli  they  retired,  their  eyes , 
fixed  upon  tbe  ground,  witliout  exchanging  a 
single  word.  Wluit  eloquence  in  this  silent  praise.* 
There  is  a well-known  picture  by  tbe  classical 
Poussin:  the  subject  is  a sweet  landscape  of  the 
golden  age,  in  the  foreground  of  which  is  a tomb, 
simply  carved,  with  the  suggestive  words:  ]£t  in 
Arcadia  e;io.  Two  fair  daughters  and  their  lovers, 
also  Arcadians,  who  have  suddenly  come  upon  it, 
seem  to  be  inquiring  about  this  unknown  but 
kindred  one,  who  rests  beneath,  and  the  fate  of 
him;  doubtless  he  was  one  who,  dying,  breathed 
his  last  blessing  on  the  country  in  which  he  was 
born,  and  whicli  nourished  his  life,  like,  in  some 
respects,  the  patriot  warrior,  who,  dying  on  his 
shield  on  the  battle-field,  still  remembered  bis 
beloved  Argos  ;t  and  like  every  ])arting  soul, 
relying  on  some  fond  breast,  and  shedding  some 
pious  drops  from  his  closing  eyes,  casting  a long- 
ing look  at  the  scene  which  is  fading  from  them. 

In  Paris  what  an  immense  number  of  statues 
there  are,  of  all  kinds,  at  different  altitudes, 
wfith  difierent  accessories;  their  frequent  posi- 
tion on  pedestals  of  balustrades  to  staircases 
in  parks  and  gardens ; in  ibuutains,  which 
are  so  numerous;  on  the  balustiados,  at  in- 
tervals, above  the  cornices  of  buildings  ; in 
niches  of  tho  usual  form,  and  busts  in  circular 
ones;  statnes  at  the  end  of  arched  avenues;  the 
caryatides  to  the  admired  pavilion  of  tho  Louvre, 
on  which  tlie  sculptor,  Jean  Gonj'  n,  was  workijig 
with  chisel  in  hand,  when  he  fell  Lorn  the  scaf- 
folding, which  he  overstepped,  like  poor  Stothard 
and  many  others,  and  died  on  the  spot  below  where 
he  foil.  Sometimes  the  caryatides,  as  half-sup- 
ports,  half  ornaments,  to  entrance  doors,  face  yon, 
as  they  should  do:  sometimes  they  only  favour 
you  with  a sight  of  their  profile.  The  garden  of 
the  Tuilerics,  especially  now,  since  the  emperor’s 
improvomeiits  to  it  and  alteration  of  levels,  and  ac- 
cession of  groups,  add  circular,  ol>long,and  barlong;* 
plantations  of  a greater  variety  of  trees,  is  a study. 
There  are  many  statues  modelled  after  the  an- 
tique aud  some  of  the  best  modern  artists.  Of 


* Note  to  “ The  Art  of  Verifying  Dates : Chronology  of 
the  Kings  of  France.”  Fol.  Paris, 
t “ ” ■'  ct  moriens  remmiscitur  Argo.s.” — FO-g. 

J Barlong,  in  plans  of  ground  and  plots  of  laud,  or 
geometric  figures,  is  not  oblong,  but  approximating  to  it 
more  or  less,  aud  wider  at  one  end  than  at  the  other. 


the  former  there  are  “ Theseus  slaying  the  Cen- 
taur,” the  “Knife-grinder,”  “Athletes,”  Canova’s 
“Boxer;”  statues,  symbolic  of  the  “Seasons”  aud 
of  the  “Muses;”  “Tragedy”  and  “Comedy,” 
both  looking  very  graceful,  and  set  oft'  to 
advantage  by  the  boughs  of  the  chestnut  trees, 
the  zone  of  vei’dure  to  the  large  circle  of 
water  and  fountains  near  the  entrance  gates 
from  the  Place-de-la-Coucordc.  Bouchardon  and 
Pradier’s  productions  are  there  also.  A number  of 
beautiful  statues,  allegorical  of  tho  Muses,  the 
fine  arts,  aud  of  industry,  have  been  added, 
with  evident  interest  to  the  vacant  niches  of 
the  Louvre.  On  entering  the  gardens  of  that 
favourite  resort  and  rendezvous  of  the  Parisians 
and  of  foreign  visitors,  the  fir.st  object  of  beauty 
and  work  of  fine  art  is  a female  statue  on  a 
pedestal,  at  the  south  end  of  the  inclosurc  for 
flowers, — a model  of  the  fair  sex.  Her  body  is  in 
an  inclined  posture,  her  hand  on  her  feet.  We 
scarcely  ever  saw  a pose  so  favourable  for  the 
manifestation  of  the  beauty  of  the  human  form  : 
it,  perhaps,  has  delighted  the  eyes  of  a Titian,  a 
Goujon,  and  a Pradier.  We  have  admired,  in  the 
tribunal  of  tbe  gallery  of  the  Uflizii,*  at  Florence, 
the  Venus  di  Medici,  “the  statue  that  enchants 
the  world;”  but  this,  which  leaves  an  impression 
never  to  be  effaced,  does  not  prevent  our  adnii- 
riition  for  the  genius  of  the  sculptor  which 
the  former  reveals.  In  the  centre  of  this 
inclosure,  dedicated  to  Flora,  and  so  well  cared 
for,  is,  on  a pedestal,  the  statue  of  the  Apollo 
(Belvedere),  so  called  from  its  occupying,  among 
other  chefs  d'micre  of  sculpture,  the  long 
gallery  named  the  Belvedere,  in  the  museum  of 
the  Vatican  at  Rome.  Every  poet  and  every 
artist  remembers  Byron’s  description  of  this  ele- 
gant and  proud  statue  iu  his  “ Cbiklo  Harold,” 
where  he  U describing  the  monuments  of  ancient 
Rome ; — 

“ Or,  see  the  lord  of  the  unerring  bow. 

The  god  of  light,  and  poesy,  anil  life ; 

The  sun  iu  human  limbs  array’d, 

And  brow  all  radiant  from  his  triumph  in  the  strife  j 
The  shaft  has  just  been  shot,  the  arrow 

Bright  with  an  immortal’s  vengcaucc ” 

At  the  north  end  of  this  flowery  and  swardy 
spot  is  the  statue  of  a sedentary,  meditative  philo- 
sopher, nude  except  a piece  of  drapery  thrown 
gracefully  over  his  legs,  the  right  leg  stretched 
out  as  if  to  rest  himself,  aud  his  whole  attitude 
as  calm  as  if  he  were  quite  at  ease,  striuging  liis 
thoughts  to  a focus ; the  left  leg  is  at  an  easy 
and  obtuse  angle,  for  the  rest  and  repose  of  the 
body,  and  supports  the  left  arm;  the  right  hangs 
leisurely  by  bis  side;  his  intent  eyes  are  directed 
to  some  part  in  advance  of  him,  which  fixes  his 
attention.  The  pedestal  on  which  he  is  seated  in 
this  manner  is,  of  course,  not  square  nor  oblong; 
it  is  of  the  form  of  a rock,  or  of  a seat  hewn  out, 
as  if  by  the  band  of  iiatiire,  to  induce  the  weary 
traveller  or  the  fatigued  thinker  to  stop  and  rest 
liis  weary  limbs  or  his  tired  faculties.  Wo  say 
tbe  pedestal,  for  this  veteran  philosopher  or  sage 
looks  as  comfortsible  as  in  an  easy  chair — mure 
so  than  one  made  in  the  American  style.  The 
sculptor  has  skilfully  admitted  daylight  into  the 
statue,  betweeu  his  legs  and  the  pedestals,  and 
between  his  arms  aud  the  body.  Between  tliis 
enclosure  to  which  we  have  alluded,  and  its 
pendant  or  opposite  one,  there  is  a large  circular 
basin,  of  the  same  width  as  it,  with  a snfticient 
space  for  walking  left  all  round  it,  which  lias  a 
jet  and  pipe,  and  throws  spires  of  water  iu  the 
shape  of  a largcj/e?<r-de-(y^.  This,  iu  tho  beautiful 
summer  season,  or  whenever  tho  sun  shines  and 
merry  faces  appear,  is  the  chief  and  central  object 
of  admiration  in  the  famous  g.ardens  of  tbe  Palais 
Royal.  Iu  the  other  division  of  these  public 
gaideiis  is,  first  among  tbe  works  of  sculpture 
that  decorate  it,  a group  represciiting  a man 
holding  a goat,  for  a child,  recumbent  on  tbe 
ground,  to  suck.  Tbe  attitudes  are  most  graceful 
and  perfect ; and  it  is  a great  beauty  to,  aud 
always  an  aim  in,  figure  sculpture,  to  let  in 
the  daylight.  Lightness,  grace,  aud  deli- 
cacy, arc  given  to  each  aud  all  of  the  separate 
figures  that  compose  it.  In  the  centre  of  this 
arranged  and  well-appointed  plot  or  parterre,  is 
the  statue  of  tho  gotidess  of  hunting,  Diana,  in 
bronze,  which  sometimes  lias  a good  effect  in  the 
open  air,  and  against  trees  as  a background.  Her 
bow  and  quiver  are  hung  from  her  right  shoulder; 


* Tlicre  was  no  permanent  theatre  at  Florence  (the 
city  of  flowers)  more  ancient  tlian  that  of  the  court  of 
ttic  Medici,  called  the  Ufizi,  because  it  made  part  of  this 
vast  edifice.  The  date  of  its  foundation  is  fixed  by  BaU 
dinucci  in  the  year  1583.  {Osservatore  FioTcnlino,  a Flo- 
rentine journal,  vol.i.  1838.)  'I’hisbuildin;' occupies  a great 
space  of  a grand  piazza,  and  there  is  a fountain  by  Ber- 
nini, with  sculpture  by  M.  Angelo,  Giuiio  Roinana,  and 
other  bronzes,  also  the  work  of  Lanzij  and  a fine  eques- 
trian statue  to  Cosmo  di  Medici,  in  the  centre  of  the  piazza. 


her  left  hand  holds  the  horns  of  a deer  • her 
figure  wears  the  expression  of  health,  strength, 
cheerfulness,  and  activity.  The  pedestal  is  very 
plain,  and  Isa  little  higher  than  the  statue,  which 
is  a little  larger  than  that  of  nature.  Tlic  statue 
that  terminates  this  division  is  an  Adonis,  one 
not  often  exceeded  for  its  elegance  of  propor- 
tions and  for  its  perfection  of  form.  Close  by  is 
the  Rotunda  Cafe  aud  the  celebrated  restaurants 
of  Very  aud  the  Trols  Freres.  Here  the 
foreigner  may  obtain,  after  his  dinner,  a good 
cigar,  a cup  of  Mocha,  and  the  Times.  The  two 
celebrated  theatres  are  close  at  hand,  at  the  two 
ojiposlte  corners  of  the  gardens  of  the  Palais 
Royal.  This  spot  may  recall  to  the  traveller  who 
has  roamed  through  Italy  the  Piazza  di  San 
Marco,  Venice,  or  Bologna  with  its  long  arcaded 
streets;  yet  this,  aud  the  Rue  de  Rivoli,  with  its 
pillars  and  its  arches,  and  covered  way,  ruuuiug 
parallel  with  the  long  avenue  of  chestnuts  aud 
pollards,  forming  vaults  in  the  gardens  of  the 
Tiiileries  (with  their  well-tended  trees  and  their 
grateful  greenwood  shade,  aud  their  pigeons  and 
doves,  regarded  as  sacred  to  the  spot),  have  some- 
thing more  gay,  more  airy,  more  cheerful,  more 
charming,  and  more  distinguished  by  the  signs 
of  civilization,  than  similar  covered  and  columnai' 
structures  under  which  it  has  been  our  lot 
to  stroll  in  the  course  of  our  travels  on  foot 
through  the  countries  and  through  the  capi- 
tals of  Europe.  V'e  remember  a visit  to  the  old 
curious  town  of  Chester,  where  a street  or  two 
of  houses  were  arcaded  below,  aud  the  dwelling 
apartments  which  they  supported  built  above- 
them  ; the  shops  were  sheltered  from  too  great  a 
glare  of  the  sun,  and  protected  from  the  rain.  In 
Bath  there  are  also  passages  and  covered  ways, 
with  shops  and  merchandize  on  each  side,  iu 
several  parishes.  We  sojourned  there  some  time, 
and  by  special  favour  obtained  a view  of  Beckford’s 
Villa,  and  his  fine  collection  of  pictures;  of  that 
eccentric,  but  poetical  and  enthusiastic  creature, 
who  lived  and  travelled  like  a LucuUus — who 
wrote  ^'’athek,  and  steeped  his  imagination  in 
horrors  (like  Fuzeli,  the  professor  of  painting), — 
who  visited  and  wrote  on  the  steps  of  the  Alham- 
bra aud  the  scenery  of  Italy,  and  doubtless 
reviewed  these  scenes,  and  lived  over  again 
the  past  souvenirs  of  delicious  travel,  and  could 
shut  bis  mind  against  the  intrusion  of  external 
objects;  for  it  was  his  custom  invariably  and 
always  to  have  bis  blinds  down  to  all  his  windows 
through  which  there  was  any  chance  of  his  rooms 
or  himself  being  overlooked.  But  to  return  to 
our  subject.  The  sculptures  on  the  east  and  west 
fronts  of  tho  Arc  d’Etoile,  iu  memory  of  Napo- 
leon’s battle,  at  the  end  of  the  groat  avenue  of 
the  Champs  Elysees,  contain  subjects  slightly 
allegorical,  being  respectively  called,  the  “ Depar- 
ture,” the  “ Preparation,”  the  “ Battle,”  the 
“ Victory,”  the  “ Return,” — all  of  simple  aud 
energetic  aud  truthful  execution,  and  more  re- 
markable than  many  groups  of  sculpture  for 
unity  and  simplicity  of  composition,  not  only  by 
French  artists,  but  by  artists  of  other  countries. 
The  gilded  statue  of  Victory  on  the  top  of  the 
column  erected  on  the  site  of  the  Bastile  is  a tine 
piece  of  foundry  work.  The  model  of  it  is  in  the 
iiluseum  of  the  Louvre,  in  tbe  Salle  de  la  Renais- 
sance. Orders  and  commissions  were  given  for 
such  sorts  of  statues  during  the  great  Revolution; 
and  it  often  occurred  that  the  artist  who  produced 
the  work,  whether  a statue,  a fresco-painting,  or 
a painted  ceiling,  had  been  hitherto  unknown 
to  fame,  his  name  not  ever  having  been 
heard  ; bnt  that,  toiling  in  secret  and  in  solitude, 
he  was  one  of  that  class  of  geniuses  who,  until 
they  feel  and  know  that  they  can  make  a lasting 
reputation,  and  build  up  an  undying  name,  shroud 
themselves  in  obscurity,  until  a moment  or  a day, 
big  with  fate,  induces  them  to  emerge  from  the 
darkness  in  which  they  had  been  voluntarily 
enveloped. 

Ill  daily  visits  to  the  Imperial  Library,  Rue  de 
Ricbelicu,  at  Paris,  during  a sojourn  of  three  years 
there,  tbe  writer  was  wont  to  admire  the  statue  of 
Cicero,  on  a pedestal  in  the  vestibule,  near  the 
stairs  which  lead  to  the  reading-room  above.  It 
impresses  the  senses,  it  prompts  and  goads  ambi- 
tion, by  “ the  voice  that  yet  speaketh,” — by  its 
calm  aud  commanding  expression.  It  personifies 
study  and  contemplation.  We  can  understand 
tbe  motive  for  placing  the  statue  of  such  a man  in 
an  institution  devoted  to  the  high  and  enno- 
bling objects  of  literature,  history,  philosophy, 
and  science;  but  it  is  injudiciously,  and,  for 
elfect,  unhappily  placed,  with  its  back  to  the 
wall ; and  the  ivall  does  not,  for  want  of  a 
bright  white  surface,  throw  it  out  in  relief. 
You  cannot  w.alk  round,  as  you  always  should  he 
able  to  do  with  a statue  so  composed,  in  order  to 
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see  it  in  all  its  parts  and  from  all  points  of  view. 
It  is  not  accessible,  as  a statue  to  such  an  eminent 
Homan  orator  as  Marciis  Tullius,  the  representa- 
tive of  literature — the  genius  loci  of  that  public 
library — should  be  made  ; yet  observers  can  take 
ii  view  of  both  sides  and  the  front  well  enough 
from  the  opposite  walls,  the  right  and  left  hand, 
and  from  half  wav  up,  or  less,  of  the  stairs.  Day- 
light is  admitted‘into  the  figure  through  the  right 
arm  and  the  body ; and  the  hand,  holding  a roll  of 
paper,  being  separated  from  the  body,  and  giving 
an  interval  of  aperture.  It  is  a statue  with  the 
Roman  toga,  that  robe  of  dignity  and  insignia  of 
power.  He  looks  and  he  stands  as  he  did  in  the 
Forum,  or  in  the  hall  of  the  palace  of  the  Ga:sars, 
and  in  that  memorable  one  where  he  was  assas- 
sinated. It  recalls  to  our  recollection  that  awe- 
inspiring and  subduing  statue  of  the  world’s  great 
philosopher.  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  in  one  of  the  halls 
of  one  of  the  colleges  at  Cambridge.  This  statue 
might  be  placed,  to  the  greater  advantage  of  light 
and  observation,  in  the  centre  of  the  old  quad- 
rangle of  this  vast  building,  once  the  palace 
of  Richelieu;  or  in  the  new  quadrangle,  grass- 
grown,  which  has  recently  been  formed  and  railed 
in  with  an  elegant  iron  and  gilded  grille,  one  of 
the  happy  results  of  the  restorations  it  has  rc- 
-ceived.  The  equestrian  statue,  the  size  of  life,  in 
very  alto  relievo,  and  in  bronze,  over  one  of  the 
doors  of  the  II6tel-de-Ville,  and  that,  of  bronze 
also,  In  the  recess  and  on  the  terrace  of  Pont 
Neuf ; the  equestrian  statue  to  Louis  XII.  in  the 
court  of  the  old  palace,  near  the  site  of  the 
Bastile,  encircled  with  chestnut-trees  j that  to 
Louis  XIV.  in  the  Place  des  Victoires ; the  houses 
designed  by  Mansart ; the  fountains,  and  sta- 
tues of  the  queens  of  France  and  Italy,  that 
adorn  the  gardens  around  the  Luxembourg 
Gallery,  these  are  aU  monuments  of  taste  and 
instruction. 

A statue  representing  a standing  figure,  a little 
larger  than  life,  should  be  elevated  on  a pedestal 
about  twice  its  height ; but  miich  depends  on  the 
distance  it  can  easily  be  viewed  at,  or  the  size 
and  importance  of  buildlugs  which  surround 
it.  It  is  best,  in  general,  for  the  pedestal  to  be 
plain,  and  not  otherwise ; for  it  is  the  statue  on 
it  that  we  want  to  look  at,  but  not  the  pedestal, 
except  to  admire  its  due  and  proper  height  to 
that  of  the  statue.  But  yet  the  pedestal  should 
receive  some  study  and  consideration  of  the  orna- 
ments, of  moulded  panels,  a frame  for  an  inscrip- 
tion and  for  bas-reliefs  (in  bronze,  if  the  statue  is 
bronze),  and  divided  into  different  stages,  or  a 
series  of  1,  3,  5,  less  as  they  rise.  The  bas-reliefs 
should  be  on  the  two  sides,  and  the  name  of  the 
deceased  in  the  front  of  the  pedestal.  Style  and 
maimer  are  everything  in  the  treatment  of  a public 
statue.  It  should  have  an  air  of  dignity,  easy 
attitude,  not  encumbered  with  drapery ; the  arms 
and  hands  should  be  free,  and  shown;  the  fore- 
head should  not  be  hid ; it  should  wear  an  expres- 
sion of  superiority  ; and  repose  and  simplicity  are 
necessary  to  allow  it  to  be  contemplated  with 
ease  and  with  pleasure.  A good  effect  is  pro- 
duced in  the  statue  of  a distinguished  oflicer 
or  marshal,  with  his  arm  extended  as  far  as,  or  a 
little  beyond,  his  body,  and  his  hand  resting  on  his 
sword,  which  is  supported  on  the  top  of  the 
pede.stal  or  rock.  The  statues  of  the  ministers, 
architects,  marshals,  and  other  celebrated  men,  in 
the  niches  of  the  new  Louvre,  and  on  the  pedestals 
of  the  balustrades  of  the  projecting  body  of  that 
magnificent  pile — greatly  indebted  to  the  genius 
of  Visconti  and  other  first-class  architects  of  Paris 
— are  very  interesting.  Recently  a statue,  by 
Pradier,  of  an  angel,  has  been  placed  on  the  peak 
of  the  gable  of  the  ancient  church  of  St.  Germain 
dc  I’Auxerrois,  opposite  the  Louvre.  This  church 
was  once  the  sepulchre  of  the  ancient  kings  of 
France,  who  were  buried  under  the  apsis.  There 
was  formerly  a piece  of  fine  sculpture,  by  the 
hand  of  the  French  Michelangelo,  Jean  Goujon, 
on  a part  of  the  chvirch  at  the  east  end,  where 
they  chauted,  called  the  juhe ; but  in  some  revo- 
lution or  sudden  change  in  society,  this  was  taken 
away,  and  we  have  not  been  informed  whether  it 
is  iu  the  museum  founded  by  Lenoir,  in  Paris,  or 
elsewhere.*  Fredk.  Lusir. 


St.  Stephen’s,  Vienna. — The  St.  Stephen’s 
Cathedral  is  in  a dangerous  state.  A commission 
is  about  to  examine  the  venerable  building,  and  it 
will  have  to  decide  whether  the  steeple  shall  be 
removed,  or  whether  it  can  he  repaired. 


• From  -10  to  50  statues  of  emuieut  painters,  architects, 
naturalists,  poets,  philosophers,  men  of  science,  &c.,  have 
been  added  in  the  short  space  of  five  years,  to  the  pedes- 
tals of  the  balustrade  of  the  projecting  arcades  of  tlie 
galleries  of  the  new  Louvre.  Lefnel  was  charged  with 
the  direction  of  the  works  alter  Visconti’s  death. — F,  L. 


THE  METROPOLITAN  MAIN-DRAINAGE. 
THE  MIDDLE-LEVEL  SEWERAGE : NORTH  SIDE.* 
The  particulars  we  have  given  of  the  intended 
couise  and  construction  of  several  of  the  sewers 
which  are  to  form  part  of  the  scheme  of  Metropo- 
litan Main-drainage,  will  have  been  looked  to  by 
our  professional  and  other  readers  with  snch  in- 
terest as  belongs  to  the  details  of  a great  and 
costly  experiment,  and  which  details  will  be  re- 
ferred to  hereafter  as  useful  precedents,  whatever 
may  be  the  success  or  otherwise  of  the  whole  un- 
dertaking. Whilst  the  general  design  was  under 
discussion,  we  did  not  fail  to  e.xpress  our  convic- 
tion that  it  did  not  offer  that  which  we  called  the 
solution  of  the  difficulty;  and,  without  further 
reference  to  the  questions  which  have  been  re- 
vived, of  the  utilization  of  the  sewage,  and 
possible  effects  of  diversion  of  the  ordinary  rain- 
fall, we  should  now  observe  that  contrivance  for 
ventilation  of  the  sewers  (or  disinfection  of  sewage 
concentrated  in  the  new  channels)  is,  so  far  as 
the  works  'are  concerned  of  which  the  details 
have  been  described  by  us,  limited  to  the  provi- 
sion of  shafts  on  the  old  principle,  and  refer  to 
that  which  was  our  impression,  namely,  that  the 
reliance  upon  copious  dilution  or  flushing  by  the 
water  of  the  intercepted  streams  would  prove 
fallacious,  and  that  some  further  contrivance  would 
he  necessary.  Particulars  of  side-entrances,  ven- 
tilating shafts,  and  gullies,  such  as  were  very 
minutely  given  in  the  drawings  for  the  Southern 
High-level  and  Outfall  Sewers  lately  examined, 
are  omitted  in  the  drawings  for  the  Middle- 
level  Sewer.  In  the  specification,  however,  whilst 
gully-drains  and  house-drains  are  to  he  connected, 
side-entrance  gratings  and  ventilating-grates  are 
amongst  the  items  of  iron-work  to  be  provided 
with  general  additional  works,  some  of  which  will 
be  mentioned  by  us  shortly.  For  the  Middle-level 
sewerage,  of  course,  side-entrances  and  shafts  in 
the  existing  system  would  be  available  to  some 
extent.  We  are  glad  to  learn,  however,  that 
new  means  towards  ventilating  the  sewers, 
which  it  is  hoped  will  answer  the  purpose, 
are  in  contemplation.  These  consist  in  the 
connection  with  the  main  sewers,  of  the  draught 
of  the  furnaces  required  for  the  steam-engines 
working  the  pumping-macliinery.  It,  indeed, 
appeared  by  the  report  of  Mr.  Haywood  to 
the  City  Commission,  as  well  as  by  much  of  the 
evidence  before  the  parliamentary  committee  on 
the  state  of  the  Thames,  that  great  doubt  was 
felt  by  some  of  tbe  best  authorities  touching  the 
probability  of  success  from  contrivance  of  this 
nature, — doubt  in  which  the  late  Mr.  Robert 
Stephenson,  who  was  on  the  committee,  seemed  to 
participate;  but  about  that  time,  we  alluded  to 
instances  of  the  success  of  tbe  contrivauce,  and 
expressed  the  hope  that  the  idea  of  resorting  to 
it  would  uot  be  summarily  dismissed.  We  are 
glad,  therefore,  to  find  that  the  present  intention 
is  as  stated.  The  mutter,  it  must  be  allowed, 

is  not  yet  removed  from  the  region  of 

doubt  comprised  in  the  fact  of  the  number 
of  iulets ; but,  it  appears  to  be  thought  with 
reason,  that  the  proportion  of  these  to  the  main 
sewer  might  be  sufficiently  small  not  to  prevent 
the  extraction  by  the  draught  from  a considerable 
distance,  or  that  special  arrangements  might  he 
made  at  stated  periods.  Considered  as  mere  ex- 
periment, however,  the  course  to  be  taken  is  neces- 
sary. The  first  idea  seems  to  have  been  that  of 
turning  to  account  the  furnaces  of  the  dockyards 
and  arsenal,  as  an  experiment  at  least ; but  the 
required  permission  was  refused,  on  the  ground 
that  the  exigencies  of  the  public  service  would 
not  allow  the  facilities  to  be  granted.  With 
reference  to  one  portion  of  machinery  which  has 
been  mentioned,  the  body  of  sewage  and  water, 
which  will  have  to  be  raised,  as  on  the  south  side, 
will  be  enormous;  and  we  shall  shoi'tly  examine 
what  is  the  machinery  proposed  to  cope  with  a 
difficulty  in  part  following  from  the  level  of  the 
ground  on  which  houses  have  been  placed,  and  in- 
creased by  adoption  of  the  principle  of  the  intercep- 
tion of  rainfall;  and  on  that  occasion  we  shall 
probably  have  something  to  add  in  reference  to 
the  matter  of  ventilation.  The  provision  for 
the  escape  of  tbe  extraordinary  rainfall  appears 
to  he  greater  iu  the  case  of  the  Middle-level 
Sewer,  north  side,  in  various  parts  of  its  course, 
than  that  of  the  southern  sewerage, — though  not 
so  much  60  as  might  be  inferred  from  our  last 
account,  wherein  what  was  said  of  the  connec- 
tions by  iron-piping,  of  sewers  existing  at  an 
upper  level,  with  the  new  sewer  where  at  a lower, 
was  intended  to  refer  to  the  general  principle  of 
intercepting  sewage,  whilst  dealing  with  “ storm- 


* See  page  7/1,  ante. 


waters,”  and  not  to  such  special  cases  of  level.  "We 
may  also  notice  that  the  construction  of  the  sewers 
differs insomeimportantparticulars, — the  Southern 
High-level  Sewer  having  the  invert  for  half-brick 
thickness,  formed  in  Staffordshire  blue  bricks,  or 
salt-glazed  stoneware  blocks  of  the  same  thick- 
ness, and  the  remainder  of  the  invert  in  brick- 
work in  cement  and  sand ; whilst  the  Outfall 
Sewer,  in  continuation,  will  have  the  invert  of 
the  same  brickwork  as  the  remainder  of  the  sewer 
— that  is  to  say,  tbe  sewer  will  be  built  wholly 
with  cement  or  cement  and  sand.  The  Middie- 
level  Sewer,  north  side,  with  certain  exceptions, 
will  be  constructed,  where  the  internal  diameter 
is  8 feet  9 inches  or  more,  and  the  thickness  of 
two  bricks,  the  lower  half  in  cement;  whilst 
where  the  diameter  is  7 feet,  and  the  work  one 
brick  and  a half  thick  or  less,  the  sewer  will  be 
wholly  in  cement.  In  addition  to  the  construc- 
tion In  cement,  at  crossing  the  Fleet  Valley,  the 
sewer  will  be  lined  with  iron,  as  already  described. 
The  new  line  of  railway  proposed,  will  intersect  it. 
There  can  be  but  one  opinion  as  to  the  care  and 
forethought  manifested  throughout  the  structural 
part  of  Mr.  Bazalgette’s  work. 

We  included  in  the  first  part  of  our  account  of 
the  Middle-level  Sewerage,  north  side,  as  pro- 
posed, every  necessary  particular  as  to  the  route 
and  construction  of  the  sewer  of  the  main  line 
from  Old  Ford  to  the  western  arm  of  the 
Counters’  Creek  Sewer,  near  Kensall  Green.  We 
proceed  to  give  the  particulars  of  the  branches. 
The  Coppice-row  Branch,  w'hich  extends  from  the 
junction  with  the  main  line  at  the  Fleet  Valley, 
already  described,  along  part  of  the  length  of  the 
Bagnigge  Wells-road,  and  thence  westerly  for  a 
short  distance  past  the  Model  Buildings  to  the 
Fleet  Sewer  in  Pakenham-street, — a length  of 
2,570  feet,  throughout  which  the  sewer  will  be 
4 feet  in  diameter,  and  will  be  laid  to  an  inclina- 
tion of  1 in  913,  or  5‘78  feet  per  mile, — com- 
mences (traced  upwards)  with  40  feet  of  cast-iron 
piping,  of  li-inch  metal,  with  sockets  6 inches 
deep,  put  together  like  those  described  for  the 
weir  and  overflow;  continues  along  Victoria-street 
for  900  feet,  and  thence  for  970  feet  will  be  con- 
structed in  tunnelling  through  the  blue  clay ; after 
which  the  open  cutting  will  be  resumed  and  the 
sewer  so  completed.  The  work  will  be  brick 
thick,  in  cement.  By  the  junction  with  the  Fleet 
Sewer  in  Pakenham-street,  a diversion  will  be 
effected  of  the  whole  of  the  ordinary  sewage 
which  at  present  flows  down  the  last-named  sewer 
into  the  Thames.  To  effect  this,  there  will  be 
formed  in  the  Fleet  Sewer,  at  a point  38  feet 
6 inches  below  that  of  the  connection  of  the 
Coppice-row  Branch,  a weir  3 feet  in  height  from 
the  centre  of  the  present  invert, — to  be  coped 
with  stone, — the  flooring  of  the  sewer  being  re- 
formed of  blue  bricks  up  to  it,  iu  a gradual 
incline.  The  3 feet  of  course  will  represent  the 
depth  of  the  ordinary  run  of  the  sewage ; and  the 
remaining  9 feet  in  the  Fleet  Sewer  will  be  the 
depth  available  for  any  excess,  or  “ storm-waters,” 
for  which  the  outlet  will  be  the  present  emis- 
sary of  the  Fleet,  at  Blackfriars-bridge,  into  the 
Thames. 

The  Piccadilly  Branch  extends,  from  the  main 
line  at  the  junction  of  King’s-road  and  Theohald’s- 
road,  along  Bedford-row,  Brownlow-strcet,  Holborn 
(for  ashortdistance),audGreatTurnstile;  Lincolu’s- 
inn-fields,  north  side;  Great  Queen-street,  Long- 
acre,  Craubourne-street,  Coventry-street,  and  Pic- 
cadilly, to  Half-Moon-street,  and  along  that  street 
and  part  of  Curzon-street  to  tbe  corner  of  Chester- 
field-street, a length  of  1 mile  5,240  feet.  For  the 
greater  portion  of  this  distance,  or  8,820feet,  ending 
near  the  point  where  Berkeley-street  joins  Pic- 
cadilly, the  sewer  will  he  executed  in  tunnelliDg 
through  the  blue  clay;  and  here  it  will  have  an 
inclination  of  1 in  1,320  or  4 feet  per  mile,  and 
will  be  4 feet  by  2 feet  8 inches  in  the  clear,  and 
of  1 brick  thick  in  cement.  The  same  construc- 
tion and  inclination  will  be  continued  in  the  part 
to  be  executed  in  open  cutting,  so  far  as  the 
corner  of  Half-Moon-street  (or  making  the  length 
from  the  starting  point  9,540  feet),  whence  the 
distance  980  feet  to  the  Chesterfield-street  Sewer 
will  have  an  inclination  of  1 in  210  or  25T4  feet 
per  mile.  The  Dover-street  Branch,  to  be  exe- 
cuted in  tutmelling,  and  to  have  the  same  sec- 
tional dimensions  as  tbe  sewer  which  it  enters, 
will  be  in  length  1,140  feet,  and  will  have  an 
inclination  of  1 in  1,009  or  5‘23  feet  per  mile.  It 
will  divert  the  sewage  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
King’s  Scholars’  Pond  Sewer,  which  it  joins  near 
South  Bruton-mews.  The  present  emissary  in 
Pimlico,  of  the  last-named  sewer,  as  in  tbe  case  of 
the  Fleet  Sewer,  will  serve  for  escape  of  “ storm- 
waters.” 

Tbe  first  boring  for  tbe  Piccadilly  Branch  was 
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made  at  the  nortli-east  corner  of  Lincoln’s-inn- 
fields;  and  the  soil  and  strata  were,  in  descending 
series,  “made-ground,”  7 feet  5 inches;  loamy 
gravel,  2 feet  9 inches;  sand  and  gravel,  1 foot 
9 inches;  sharp  sand  and  gravel,  6 feet  10  inches; 
yellow  clay,  2 feet  6 inches;  and  blue  clay  to  the 
depth,  27  feet  5 inches  additional,  where  the 
|x)ring  ended.  Above  the  clay  there  was  a copious 
influx  of  water.  At  the  corner  of  Great  Newport- 
street  and  Upper  St,  Martin’s-lane,  there  were 
12  feet  1 inches  of  “made-ground;”  1 foot 
6 inches  of  gravelly  clay,  3 feet  5 inches  of  mot- 
tled clay,  and  6 inches  of  clay-stone  above  the 
blue  clay ; and  in  Regent-circus,  there  were  9 feet 
6 inches  of  made-ground  below  the  road-metal, 
G feet  10  inches  of  sand  and  gravel,  1 foot  of 
yellow  clay,  1 foot  of  loamy  sand,  and  1 foot 
0 inches  of  yellow  clay  above  the  blue  clay ; whilst 
opposite  Half  Moon-street,  in  Piccadilly,  the 
sewer-level  it  was  found  would  pass  into  the 
yellow  clay,  which  had  there  a thickness  of  21  feet, 
below  1 foot  of  “made-ground,”  the  same  thick- 
ness of  old  road-metal,  and  18  inches  concrete 
and  paving  stones.  We  can,  however,  supply 
only  portions  of  the  valuable  information  of  this 


We  may  take  this  opportunity  of  explaining, — 
since  a question  seems  to  have  arisen  with  some 
of  our  readers,  regarding  the  point  of  emission 
of  the  Southern  Outfall  Sewer,  as  described  by 
the  Engineer  to  the  Board  of  Works,— that  the 
description  “opposite  Dagenham  Breach,”  is  cor- 
rect. Dagenham  Breach  is  an  inlet  from  the 
Thames  on  the  Essex  side,  which  may  have  been 
formed  as  the  name  suggests;  and  it  will  be 
found  so  called,  on  good  maps,  and  as  distinct 
from  a Reach  of  the  river. 


THE  CATTLE-SHOW. 

THE  FAE3I  AlfB  STABLE. 

The  Cattle-show  ought  not  be  overlooked  by 
our  professional  readers.  The  improvements  in 
modes  of  cultivation,  farm  implements,  and  stable 
fittings,  ought  to  be  known  to  those  who  pretend 
to  design  farm  buildings  or  superintend  estates. 
The  Smithfield  Club  shows  have  done  much  good, 
and  have  materially  aided  in  bringing  about  the 
change  which  is  apparent  in  the  agricultural 
mind,  and  the  consequent  improvement  in  farming 
SacterwLlMT"  Who  amongst  the  sneerers  at  Mechi  and  other 

•ulSr  Obtained;  and  which  in  experimentalists,  ten  years  ago,  would  have  sup- 

Uch  questions 'posed  that  a stall  for  the  sale  of  Liebig’s  works 

rnd  nosZii  of  n 'l””^  '“l  ' to  the  level  on  Farm  Chemistry  would  have  been  a profitable 

fn  ZZr  n , I bolding,  yet  there  it  now  is  in  Baker-strLt.  We 

200  feet  of  ^ “ ^ I drawings  and  models 

oft/rZi  se  buildings  than  are  to  be  found  there. 

Ovfhrd  Zeet  ' f ‘iw'if  ^ I Collection  of  them,  half-a-dozen 

°15  fit  Z’  " cUs-»ycet,  besides  of  e.xecuted  sets  by  Mr.  Wilkinson,  none  of  them, 

DOrtimis  of  the  tmiuelled  , however  satisfactory  in  other  respects,  displaying 

Z trhe  fiZd  ZhZV  “ ““““Pt  at  architectural  chLeter 

The  ^lee ill',  ario  -Tn  7 “7  ■ Hereafter,  when  the  show  is  made  in  a Imilding 

orJviLaZr  o U bi  which,  as  we  havl 

provides  for  a large -amount  of  additional  work,— 1 urged,  art  should  bear  its  part,  there  will  be 
™oh  Items  as  85  tons  of  cast  iron,  470  cubic  feet  of ; greater  indnccment  to  send  models  and  drawings 

f iiTvard  t ■ ,““77  'b'll.ng,  per  ' must  be  careful.  To  go  so  far  north  as  Islington, 

Mllast  or  Zs  5 oontractor  for,as  is  being  urged,  would  be  snicldal.  If  the; 

300  rods  ot“  h '■  I footing  on  part  of  the  Royal 

anti  4nn  Porttaud  cement,  ^ Commissioners’ laud  at  Brompton,  in  commuuica- 

pjia  4U0  m blue  has  brae  mortar.  These  tion  as  that  will  speedily  be  with  all  parts  of  the 

kinedom  bv  mt'-fl.nR  nl*  T-mlwClUC  flio  Im.i /v.l 


— — -saw  a.,  uluc  lirtj.  iiluc  iuuiuir.  iiiese 
items  are  numbered  to  refer  to  the  schedule  of 
prices  foi-raiug  part  of  the  specification.  Of  sur- 
plus earth  carted  away,  40,000  cubic  yards  are  to 
be  charged  the  difterence.  Is.  3d.  between  the 
rate  Is.  6d.  for  filling,  and  carting  to  any  distance, 
and  that  for  filling  in  only  (in  layers,  including 
priming),  which  is  3d.  The  schedule  extends  to 
wveii  pages,  and  includes  a great  number  of 

l/liumo  mi-lf.  XT.  _ X TT- 
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kingdom  by  means  of  railways,  the  continued 
success  of  tlie  institution  would,  we  think,  be 
assured.  Mr.  Gibbs  and  the  committee,  however, 
will  doubtless  well  consider  the  question. 

The  inventions  for  steam  cultivation  are  gradu- 
ally improving,  and  at  no  distant  day  will  be  largely 
employed.  Mr.  John  Fowler,  jun.,  amongst  others, 
exhibits  his  steam-plough  and  arrangements,  which 


pictures, — should  be  all  jammed  together  in  one 
room.  Turner  was  a mighty  master,— immeasura- 
bly the  greatest  landscape-painter  that  ever  lived ; 
but  he  had  his  weaknesses,  and  these  require  to 
be  treated  judiciously  by  those  who  would  protect 
his  reputation.  The  light  in  the  large  new  gallery 
is  not  so  good  in  day  time  as  in  the  other 
galleries. 

The  following  are  the  regulations  for  the  ad- 
mission of  the  public : — 

Tlie  separate  entrance  to  the  National  Gallery,  British 
bchool,  provided  at  the  request  of  the  Trustees  of  the 
National  Gallerj-,  will  be  open  for  the  public  on  Mondays. 
Tuesdays,  and  Saturdays  5 and  for  students  on  Wed- 
nesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Fridays,  in  the  daytime  only, 
o will  be  admitted  to  the  National  GaUery. 

British  bchool,  also  througrh  the  Museum  everyday,  and 
on  those  nights  when  the  Museum  is  open,  according  to 
me  regmations  of  the  Museum.  On  these  nights  the 
National  Gallery,  British  School,  will  be  Ughted  by  the 
Department.  ^ 

Wednesday  being  a pubUc  day  at  the  National  Gallery, 
and  a students’  day  at  the  South  Kensington  Museum 
will  hereafter  be  a students’  day  at  the  National  Gallery, 

* id®  o public  admitted  on  payment  (6d.) 
to  the  South  Kensington  Museum  will  be  admitted  also 
to  the  National  Gallery.  British  School,  through  the 
Museum  only,  the  National  Gallery  students  being  ad- 
missible by  the  separate  entrance. 

On  Wednesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Fridays,  when  only 
students  are  admitted  to  the  National  Gallery,  British 
School,  the  public  admitted  by  payment  (6d.)  to  the 
bouth  Kensington  Museum  will  be  admitted  to  the 
National  Gallery,  British  School,  through  the  Museum 
only. 


Hx.3  ‘ mn  ’ number  of  exhibits  his  steam-plough  and  arrangements,  which 

Jin  The  earthwork  of  the  tunnelling  js  set  seem  to  us  to  have  great  merit.  Considerable 
down  at  6s.  6d.  per  cubic  yard,  mstead  ot  5s.  6d.  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  tackle  since 
r.nlf  f southern  sewerage : the  concrete,  six  of  we  last  looked  at  it.  and  he  may  congratulate 
ballast  to  one  of  blue  has  lime,  iiicludinir  everv  himself  on  bnvino-  flelnva/l  t/r  cnii  n:.. 
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ballast  to  one  of  blue  lias  lime,  including  every 
expense  of  putting  in,  is  6s.  6d. ; and  the  like 
with  Portland  cement,  is  13s.  The  manner  of 
executing  the  work  and  the  quality  of  the  mate- 
rials, ai*e  directed  with  great  precision,  as  already 
mentioned.  For  instance,  the  lime  is  to  be  that 
burnt  from  the  lower  or  hardest  beds  of  the  blue 
lias  formation,  to  he  brought  on  the  works  in  lumps, 
fresh  from  the  kilns,  mixed  on  the  spot  in  propor- 
tions of  one  of  lime  to  two  of  sand,  in  small  quan- 
tities as  required,  well  temjiered,  and  ground  in  a 
mill  under  edge-runners,  adding  the  necessary 
quantity  of  water. 

The  contractor  has  to  make  terms  with  owners 
and  occupiers,  and  to  pay  all  costs  and  com- 
pensations, even  for  loss  of  trade.  Amongst 
the  general  conditions  are  clauses  for  the  in- 
demnification of  the  Metropolitan  Board  in 
^se  of  action  or  suit ; for  opening  the  sewers 
for  examination  after  their  completion;  against 
assignment  or  underletting  of  any  part  of  the 
work;  for  the  delivery  of  articles  of  value  dis- 
-covered,  and  many  others.  The  works  are  to  be 
completed  in  two  years  and  three  months  from 
the  receipt  of  the  order  to  commence,  with  the 
liability  to  pay  50^.  as  liquidated  damages,  for 
every  day  exceeding  the  time,— additional  time, 
however,  being  promised  in  the  event  of  strikes. 
Ihe  tender  is  to  include  lo.OOOZ.  for  possible 
extras.  The  contractor  is  to  find  tw’o  sureties, 
who  are  to  be  bound  with  him  in  the  sum  of 
20,000?.  The  “Articles  of  Agreement,”  in  which 
the  specification,^  conditions,  and  the  schedule  of 
prices  are  embodied,  fill  thirty-five  printed  pages, 
l>esides  an  elaborate  iude.x ; and  there  are  eighteen 
or  twenty  drawings  as  immhered,  these,  however, 
extending  over  sixty-one  large  sheets.  The 
Metropolitan  Board  have  just  decided  that  the 
whole  of  the  works  of  the  Middle-level  Sewerage, 
described  in  this  article,  and  in  a preceding  one, 
shall  be  let  in  one  contract.  They  have  also  taken 
steps  towards  the  work  of  the  Northern  Outfall 
Sewer,  eastward  of  the  Lea,  as  shown  by  the 
advertisement  for  tenders  for  fencing  in  the 
ground. 
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himself  on  having  delayed  to  sell  any  of  his 
machines  until  assured  that  he  had  pretty  nearly 
done  his  best.  It  requires  a good  heart  in  an  in- 
ventor to  go  on,  year  after  year,  expending  large 
sums,  to  overcome  and  beat  down  objections.  The 
fact  that  4,000  reaping-machines  were  engaged  in 
our  last  harvest  should  serve  to  show'  inventors 
that  they  may  hope  for  a profitable  return  as  soon 
as  they  get  tlie  merits  of  their  machines,  if  really 
good,  properly  known  and  understood. 

The  exhibition  of  stable  fittings  is  more  consider- 
able than  we  remember  it  to  have  been.  Messrs. 
Cottain  &.  Co.,  Mr.  James  Barton,  and  Messrs. 
Musgrave,  of  Belfast,  all  show  some  excellent 
works;  and  if  we  have  omitted  the  names  of  any 
others  doing  so,  it  is  because  we  did  not  see  them, 
and  not  as  implying  any  inferiority.  The  stand- 
ings of  the  last-named  firm,  however,  claim  exami- 
nation in  particular,  from  the  number  of  articles, 
and  the  cleverness  of  some  of  the  arrangements. 


THE  “BRITISH  SCHOOL”  AT  BROMFTON. 

The  national  pictures  of  the  British  School, 
including  the  Vernon  Gallery,  the  Turner  Col 
lection,  some  of  the  pictures  left  by  the  late  Mr. 
Jacob  Bell,  and  the  Hogarths,  Wests,  and  others 
originally  in  the  National  Gallery,  are  now  hung 
in  the  spacious  apartments  which  have  been  pre- 
pared for  them,  temporarily,  adjoining  the  “ South 
Kensington  ” Museum  ; and,  taken  in  conjunction 
with  the  Sheepshanks’  Collection,  previously  there, 
they  form  a large,  valuable,  and  interesting  exhibi- 
tion.  The  arrangement,  however,  is  not  calculated 
to  increase  the  effect  of  the  collection  : in  fact,  it 
is  quite  the  reverse;  and  the  sooner  some  general 
understanding  he  arrived  at,  and  all  the  pictures 
there  be  viewed  as  a whole,  and  hung  on  some 
system  and  with  some  taste,  the  better.  Mr. 
Sheepshanks,  with  much  good  sense,  does  not 
object  to  the  distribution  of  his  pictures  in  such  a 
way  as  to  be  most  useful;  and  there  can  be  no 
reason  why  a host  of  Turner’s  least  admirable 
works,  which  would  look  much  better  separated, — 
••aised  ill  some  eases,  and  interpersed  with  other 


ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

The  ordinary  general  meeting  of  members  was 
held  on  Monday  evening  last,  at  the  house  in 
Conduit-street;  Mr.  George  Godwin,  V.P.,  in  the 
chair.  The  attendance  was  very  numerous. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  having  been 
read  and  confirmed, 

Mr.  C.  C.  Nelson  (honorary  secretary)  having 
announced  the  decease  (already  referred  to  by  us) 
of  Mr.  George  Moore,  for  many  years  a fellow  of 
the  society,  said  that  it  would  be  within  the 
recollection  of  the  members  that  on  the  14th  of 
April  last  a letter  had  been  addressed  to  the  secre- 
tary of  the  Royal  Academy,  conveying  certain 
suggestions  which  it  was  considered  desirable  to 
Lave  carried  out  with  reference  to  the  constitution 
of  the  Academy  and  architecture.  Two  or  three 
formal  acknowledgments  had  been  received  from 
the  Academy,  but  on  the  15th  of  November  a 
letter  had  been  received  of  which  the  following  is 
a copy: — 

“ I laid  your  favour  of  the  9th  last,  before  the  President 
and  Council  at  their  meeting  held  last  evening,  and  in 
reference  to  a former  communication  alluded  to,  I am 
instructed  to  say  that,  pending  the  existing  uncertainty 
as  to  the  future  site  and  extent  of  the  Royal  x\cademy,  it 
would  not  be  possible  to  enter  into  any  questions  affecting 
changes  in  its  constitution  and  regulations." 

Professor  Donaldson  suggested  that  as  the  sub- 
ject referred  to  by  Mr.  Nelson  was  one  of  great 
interest  to  the  architectural  profession,  it  would 
be  desirable  that  the  summonses  convening  the 
general  meeting  (which  he  believed  would  shortly 
be  held)  should  contain  a notification  that  the 
answer  received  from  the  Royal  Academy  would 
be  one  of  the  subjects  to  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion, In  connection  with  this  subject  he  might 
be  permitted  to  mention  that  on  that  very  evening 
a member  of  the  Royal  Academy  was  about  to 
bring  a motion  forward  to  increase  the  number  of 
associates.  This,  however,  he  (Professor  Donald- 
son) believed  would  not  satisfy  those  who  had 
taken  part  in  the  discussions  which  had  led  to 
the  correspondence  with  the  Royal  Academy,  He 
therefore  hoped  that  due  notice  would  be  given 
that  the  subject  would  he  brought  under  the 
notice  of  the  general  meeting. 

The  Chairman  said  he  had  no  doubt  that  the 
council  would  see  the  advisability  of  carrying  out 
the  suggestion  made  by  Professor  Donaldson. 

Mr.  T.  H.  Lewis  (honorary  secretary)  called 
attention  to  several  donations  which  had  been 
forwarded  to  the  Institute,  including  the  remain- 
ing illustrations  to  Professor  Lepsius’s  great  work 
upon  Egypt  (presented  by  the  Prussi.iu  Govern- 
ment), and  a drawing  of  the  bypocaust  found  on 
the  site  of  the  new  Coal  E.xchange  in  Thames- 
street,  presented  by  Mr.  Bunning,  the  City  archi- 
tect, a model  of  which  was  also  on  the  table.  Mr. 
Lewis  then  referred  to  the  library  of  the  Institute, 
which  now  contained  2,300  really  important 
volumes  upon  architecture,  a circumstance  which 
he  believed,  if  more  generally  known  among  the 
members,  would  lead  to  their  making  more  use  of 
the  collection.  Mr.  Wyatt  Papworth  and  himself 
had  lately  gone  through  the  library,  and  had  made 
a catalogue  with  cross  references,  by  means  of 
which  any  particular  subject  might  be  found  upon 
which  information  was  required. 

Professor  Donaldson  said  they  had  reason  to  be 
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indebted  to  those  members  who  had  forwarded  to 
the  library  of  the  Institute  thevariovis  broadsheets 
relating  to  the  works  upon  ^Yhich  they  were 
engaged,  and  by  means  of  which  a record  might 
be  kept  of  the  history  of  architecture  in  the  pre- 
sent day.  He  hoped  no  member  would  be 
restrained  by  sentiments  of  modesty  from  sending 
in  drawings  or  lithographs,  however  slight,  as  they 
-were  carefully  preserved  in  the  library  ; and 
although  many  of  them  might  be  unimportant  in 
themselves,  still  they  would  become  valuable  here- 
after  as  showing  the  progress  of  English  art. 
With  regard  to  the  library,  bethought  tliey  were 
bound  to  express  their  thanks  to  their  honorary 
secretaries,  and  to  Mr.  Papworth,  for  the  task  they 
bad  voluntarily  iraposetl  on  theniBelves  in  the 
preparation  of  the  catalc^ue.  The  labours  of 
those  gentlenienhad  been  arduous  and  gratuitous; 
they  -n-ere,  therefore,  the  more  honourable,  aud  be 
was  of  opinion  that  the  Institute  ought  to  testify 
its  sense  of  the  zeal  which  they  had  displayed  in 
revealing  the  treasures  of  the  library,  and  thus 
demonstrating  to  what  an  extent  it  might  become 
useful  to  all  lovers  of  architecture. 

The  Chairman,  on  proposing  that  the  thanks  of 
the  meeting  be  awarded  to  tlie  donors  of  the 
various  works  presented  to  the  Institution,  re- 
mindetl  the  meeting  that  the  hypooaust  as  dis- 
covered by  Mr.  Buuning  still  e.xisted,  and,  that 
the  corporation  felt  some  little  disappointment 
that  BO  few  persons  had  been  to  visit  it.  It 
was  open  to  view  under  the  Coal  Exchange, 
and  any  person  desirous  of  witnessing  some 
most  interesting  remains  of  Roman  London  could 
do  so  without  difficulty.  With  regard  to  the 
large  folio  plates  to  the  ” Egypt  ” by  Professor 
Lepsius,  he  had  to  announce  that  a letter  had 
been  received  from  the  Prussian  Government,  in- 
timating that  the  work  was  now  completed,  and 
that  no  further  instalments  would  be  forwarded. 

Professor  Donaldson  expressed  a hope  that  they 
were  not  yet  done  wnth  the  Prussian  GovernraenL 
They  were  much  indebted  to  that  Government  for 
their  liberality  in  forwarding  the  plates;  hut  the 
text  intended  to  accompany  them  would  be  most 
valuable,  as  Professor  Lepsius  was  more  learned  in 
the  archteology  of  Egypt  than  any  man  in  Europe, 
and  therefore  it  was  to  be  hoped  that  when  the 
Institute  acknowledged  the  receipt  of  the  plates 
they  would  also  express  a hope  that  when  the 
letter-press  was  ready  they  might  not  he  for- 
gotten. 

The  Chairman  then  said, — Before  passing  to  the 
business  of  the  evening,  I have  officially  to  an- 
nounce to  you  what  you  are  already  accinainted 
with,  and  'which  I am  sure  you  all  deeply  de- 
— I mean  the  death  of  our  late  esteemed 
president,  the  Earl  de  Grey.  As  he  told  you  lum- 
self  on  the  last  night  of  our  meeting,  he  hud  tilled 
the  office  of  president  for  more  than  four-nnd- 
twenty  years,  and  during  the  whole  of  that  time 
the  noble  earl  was  always  accessible  to  tlie  officers 
of  the  Institute,  and  was  ever  ready  to  put  aside  his 
own  personal  convenience  and  to  take  whatever 
steps  might  promise  to  conduce  to  the  interest  and 
advantageof  the  society.  You  know  on  how  many 
occasions  he  interested  himself  for  us,  and  you 
know  that  it  was  mainly  through  his  exertioii.s 
that  Her  Majesty  founded  the  Royal  medal  for 
architecture — a circumstance  which  has  tended 
materially  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  Insti- 
tute abroad,  to  improve  its  sfatus,  and  to  enlnuice 
its  position  in  the  estimation  of  the  profession  and 
the  public.  You  know  how  he  annually  assembled 
to  meet  the  Institute  the  most  distinguished 
persons  of  all  classes,  the  aristocracy  of  rank  and 
of  intellect,  not  omitting  that  fairer  half  whose 
presence  on  all  occasions  is  a stimulus,  a means 
of  refinement,  and  an  adv'antage;  and  to  his 
example  in  this  respect  may  be  attributed  the  fact 
that  their  presence  on  these  public  occasions  is  no 
longer  the  exception,  but  the  rale.  I do  not 
think  that  any  among  you  who  attended  at  the 
last  meeting,  and  saw  our  noble  president  four  or 
five  days  before  be  died,  would  have  supposed 
that  be  had  been  a peer  of  this  realm  seventy- 
three  years,  that  he  had  sat  to  Sir  Joshua  Rejmolds, 
and  that  he  was  in  his  seventy-eighth  year.  You 
all  remember  the  hearty’  and  genial  manner  in 
which  he  conducted  the  busiuess  of  the  even- 
ing, and  the  words  of  encouragement  whicli 
he  addressed  then  as  always  to  those  who  were 
presented  to  him.  He  was  kind  enough,  in  ray 
owTi  cose,  to  refer  to  the  circumstance  that  he  had 
presented  me,  as  a student,  with  the  first  medal 
given  by  tlie  Institute,  and  now,  from  the  chair 
which  he  occupied  but  the  other  day’,  it  becomes 
my  duty  (as  president  of  the  evening)  to  announce 
his  decease.  I,  at  any  rate,  shall  not  soon  forget 
the  coincidence.  The  question  of  who  shall  be 
his  successor  will  come  before  you  very  soon,  aud 


will,  doubtless,  receive  the  consideration  which  its 
importance  demands.  The  first  inquiry,  pro- 
bably, will  be  whether  we  should  have  a 
professional  or  a non- professional _ president. 

For  my  own  part,  I strongly  incline  to  the 
opinion  that  the  president  of  the  Institute  of 
Architects  should  himself  be  an  architect. 
Selected,  as  he  is,  by  the  Government  as  member, 
ex  officio,  of  Royal  Commissions  or  Committees  of 
Selection,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  president  should 
have  such  an  acquaintance  with  the  wants  and 
views  of  his  professional  brethren,  and  such  a 
knowledge  of  the  art,  as  might  be  expected  in  a 
person  holding  the  honourable  position  of  your 
president.  I do  not  think  the  Institute  would 
lose  in  weight  by  electing  an  architect  for  its 
chief:  the  office  would  give  dignity  to  the  man. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  presidential  chair  should 
be  an  object  of  ambition,  the  attainment  of  which 
every  member  of  the  profession  should  view  as 
open  to  him  on  commencing  his  career.  These, 
however,  arc  merely  my  own  individual  opinions, 
and  1 venture  to  give  expres-sion  to  them  in 
order  that  the  subject  maybe  well  considered ; hut, 
whatever  conclusion  we  may  arrive  at,  I am  sure, 

\vc  shall  all  agree  in  saying  that  we  shall  not  soon 
have  a president  who  will  discharge  his  duties 
with  greater  credit  than  the  late  Earl  dc  Grey, 
whose  name,  I am  persuaded,  will  long  live  in 
the  grateful  recollectiou  of  every’  member  of  the 
Institute  of  British  Architects. 

Rrofessor  Donaldson  said,  that  iu  connection 
with  this  subject  he  wished  to  mention  the  cir- 
cumstance that  he  had  received  a letter  from  the 
Societc  Centrale  des  Arcliitectes  of  Paris,  dated  the 
-ith  of  December,  and  signed  by  the  president, 
conveying,  on  the  part  of  the  Institute  of  Paris, 
the  lively’  and  profouiul  sympathy  which  it  felt  at 
the  loss  which  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
.iArchitects  had  sustained  by’  the  death  of  its  noble 
president. 

Jlr.  Garling  expressed  the  gratification  it  would 
afford  him  to  see  some  resolution  placed  on  the 
records  of  the  Institute,  expressive  of  their  regret 
at  tlie  death  of  their  lute  president. 

The  Chairman  said  that  the  Council  had  already 
made  a communication  to  the  family  of  the 
deceased  peer,  which,  he  believed,  would  carry  out 
the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Garling. 

Mr.  Nelson,  having  read  the  letter  in  question, 
addressed  to  the  Countess  Cowper  (eldest  duiigliter 
of  the  late  earl), 

Mr.  Dighy'  Wyatt  moved  a resolution  to  the  fol- 
lowing clfect: — “That  this  meeting  desires  to 
record  its  profound  sense  of  the  loss  the  Institute 
has  sustained  by  the  decease  of  its  respected 
president,  Earl  de  Grey,  and  to  reiterate  the  sen- 
timents expressed  by  the  Council  in  their  letter  to 
the  Countess  Cowper.” 

Mr.  Garling  seconded  the  motion,  which  was 
put  from  the  chair  and  carried  nem.  con, 

Mr.  Gilbert  Scott  then  read  the  first  portion  of 
a paper,  entitled  “ Gleanings  from  Westminster 
Abbey.” 

The  reading  of  the  paper  was  warmly  applauded, 
and  at  the  conclusion  the  Chainiian  said,  they  had 
spontaneously  shown  so  warmly  their  appreciation 
of  Mr.  Scott’s  luboiiv,  that  they  might  postpone 
the  formal  vote  of  thanks  till  the  paper  was  cou- 
cluded. 

Mr.  Scott  said  that  he  would  be  prepared  to 
resume  his  paper  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  In- 
stitute (the  19th  inst.),  and  that  meantime  he 
would  prepare  some  aJditioual  matter.  He 
would  commence  with  a description  of  the  Chapter 
House. 

On  the  motion  that  the  Rev.  John  Parker,  of 
Oswestry,  he  elected  an  honorary  fellow. 

Professor  Donaldson  inquired  the  ground  upon 
which  the  recommendation  had  been  made.  He 
had  no  acquaintance  with  the  rev.  gentleman; 
but  he  thought  the  more  respectful  course  would 
be  to  defer  the  question  until  the  annual  meeting. 

The  Cbairuiau  said  that  the  grounds  on  which 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Parker  was  brought  forsvard,  were 
set  out  in  the  recommendation  by  the  gentlemen 
who  had  proposed  lam,  namely,  “his  knowledge 
of  architecture,  and  his  merits  as  a draughts- 
man.” 

Mr.  Dighy  Wyatt  expressed  his  intention  to 
demand  a ballot,  if  none  of  the  gentlemen  who 
had  recommended  Mr.  Parker  for  an  honorary 
tellowship  were  prepared  to  give  an  account  of 
his  qualifications. 

Mr.  Scott  said  that  be  had  a personal  know- 
ledge of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Parker,  aud  that  the  rev. 
gentleman  had  devoted  the  best  part  of  his  life 
and  all  his  energies  to  old  English  architecture. 
He  (Mr.  Scott)  did  not,  however,  know  whether 
he  liad  produced  any  work  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Nelson  said  that  the  first  recommendation 


was  not  considered  sufficiently  satisfactory,  and 

that  the  subject  bad  been  remitted  back  to  the 
gentlemen  who  bad  proposed  Mr.  Parker.  The 
recommendation  was  in  consequence  amended, 
and  subsequently  passed  by  the  council. 

Professor  Donaldson  inquired  whether  the 
council  had  considered  the  qualification  necessary 
to  entitle  a person  to  become  an  honorary  fellow, 
or  member.  According  to  the  rules  of  the  Insti- 
tute, he  must  be  a person  “not  being  a British 
arcliitect,  but  eminent  for  his  works  and  scientific 
acquirements.”  Now,  the  question  was  simply 
this,  whether  the  gentleman  in  question  was  a 
person  “ eminent  for  his  works  and  scientific 
acquirements  ? ” 

After  a few  words  from  Mr.  Francis,  who  con- 
sidered that  it  would  be  invidious  towards  the 
council,  who  had  only  done  their  duty  in  bringing 
the  subject  forward,  to  refer  it  hack  to  them, 

Mr.  Kerr  moved  that  the  question  he  postponed 
sine  die,  so  that  the  council  might  be  able  to 
bring  it  forward  at  a future  day. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the  proceedings 
terminated. 


AMATEUR  CRITICISM  ON  ART:  ITS 
RIGHTS  AND  LIMITS.# 

The  impression  of  external  objects  being  con- 
veyed to  the  mind  of  the  professional  artist, 
through  the  medium  of  the  same  senses  as  those 
which  serve  the  purposes  of  the  civilian,  he  cannot 
arrogate  to  himself  an  intellectual  tyranny,  or 
dictate  to  mankind  at  large  the  metes  and  boun- 
dary lines  of  their  artistic  tastes  and  perceptions. 

If  the  philosopher,  indeed,  who  has  made  the 
principles  of  nu  exact  science  the  subject  of  a life- 
long study,  may  be  able  to  define  with  precision, 
beyond  the  authority  of  mere  opinion,  the  laws  by 
which  it  is  governed,  -u’e  must  ever  bear  in  mind 
the  grand  distinction  which  I have  endeavoured 
to  point  out  between  a science  from  which  all 
imaginative  speculation  must,  in  the  very  nature 
of  things,  ^be  excluded,  and  fine  art,  whose  very 
foundation  is  imagination  as  applied  to  the  inter- 
pretation of  general  nature.  Certain  points  there 
are  which  the  amateur  must  concede  to  the  artist, 
and  accept  his  dictum  upon  as  authoritative,  and 
the  more  conventional  a particular  section  of  art 
may  be,  the  more  frequently  will  such  instances 
occur.  Iu  none  of  its  branches  is  this  more  the 
case  than  in  architecture,  which,  from  the  In- 
ftexible  materials  necessarily  employed,  and  the 
numerous  requirements  of  construction  and 
arrangement,  is  perhaps  the  most  conventional  of 
any  of  the  fine  arts.  Yet,  iu  its  principal  features 
as  general  outline,  the  particular  proportion  of 
parts,  the  arrangement  and  disposition  of  orna- 
ment, and,  in  fact,  with  respect  to  all  those  quali- 
ties on  which  the  artistic  effect  of  a building  is 
dependent,  an  architectural  work  is  governed  by 
the  same  general  principles  as  apply  to  other 
sections  of  art. 

The  judicious  critic  will  ever  maintain  the  im- 
portance of  those  true  and  lasting  principles 
which  have  ever  constituted,  and  must  ever  con- 
tinue to  constitute,  the  beacons  to  success,  in  all 
matters  wherein  art  aud  taste  are  concerned. 
And  while  on  the  one  hand  he  recognizes  and  dis- 
tiuguislies  the  existence  and  application  of  these 
in  the  works  of  any  master,  from  the  individual 
peculiarities  which  may  serve  to  mark  the  parti- 
cular bias  of  the  artist’s  feeling,  and  form  as  it 
were  the  true  transcript  of  his  artistic  idiosj’nciacy, 
and  which,  held  in  subordination  to  the  few  ac- 
cepted canons  that  must  universally  govern  the 
practical  pursuit  of  his  profession,  give  vigour  and 
character  to  his  work ; he  will  also  distinguish 
between  the  combination  of  these  and  the  facti- 
tious whims  of  caprice,  or  the  crude  fashions  of 
the  day,  which  we  now  too  often  meet  with,  and 
which,  while  they  ever  form  a blemish  in  what 
otherwise  might  be  a creditable  work  of  art,  can 
never  redeem  an  otherwise  indift'erent  one,  or 
raise  it  above  its  intrinsic  mediocrity. 

After  all,  the  great  leading  principles  which 
govern  art  are  few  and  comparatively  simple; 
and,  by  a cultivated  and  sensitive  mind,  they  are 
learnt  and  appreciated  without  much  difficulty. 
Much  that  in  writing  may  appear  abstruse,  com- 
mends itself  to  the  mind  in  practice  as  an  element 
almost  essential  to  tlie  development  of  truth  and 
beauty.  A principle  of  art  is  not  a cooked  recipe 
for  producing  the  forced  concoction  of  a work 
consisting  of  strictly  prescribed  proportions,  or 
scales  of  colour,  however  much  some  artists  may 
be  tempted  so  to  apply  them,  to  the  dispar.ige- 
ment  of  their  o\vn  works  and  the  crippling  of 
their  genius. 

It  will  be  found  from  the  study  of  the  works  of 

« See  p.  7/2,  ante. 
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the  greatest  artists,  that  tiiese  general  principles 
of  art,  when  properly  tiiiderstocKl  and  rightly 
applied,  so  far  from  crampiug  or  checking  the 
imagination,  tend  to  qaicken  and  invigorate  the 
mind,  and  help  the  band ; and  I believe  that  no 
school  of  art  can  neglect  or  contemn  them,  with- 
out practically  exemplifying  how  essential  their 
observance  and  preservation  are  to  the  very  exist- 
ence of  fine  art. 

I do  not  now  propose  to  enter  at  length  into  a 
discussion  of  these  principles,  but  a few  of  them 
may  be  illustrated  by  glancing  at  some  instances, 
imvhich  certain  classes  of  artists  of  the  present 
day  are  most  apt  to  violate  or  neglect  them. 

He  violates  these  principles  who  in  the  practice 
of  imaginative  art  ignores  imagination  and  in- 
vention, its  very  essence ; — and  who  for  the  de- 
lineation of  character  and  beauty  in  their  highest 
sense,  and  most  exalted  combinations,  substitutes 
vulgar  and  commonplace  types  of  the  hximan 
form ; or  who  in  figure  compositions,  instead  of 
grouping  his  subjects  into  graceful  forms,  adopts 
stiffness  and  angularity,  without  reference  to  the 
general  effect  of  his  design.  The  principles  of 
art  are  opposed  to  him  who  practically  denies  the 
existence  in  nature  of  varying  effects  of  light  and 
shadow,  of  atmosphere  and  massing  foliage;  and 
who,  working  with  opaque  colours  on  a flat  surface, 
gives  to  a landscape  less  actual  contrast  between 
foreground  objects  and  the  air  tints  of  his  dis- 
tances, than  could  possibly  exist  in  nature  even 
on  the  clearest  day,  and  much  less  than  that 
which  must  appear  to  exist,  helped,  as  the  air  of 
the_  landscape  always  is,  by  actual  distance  and 
aerial  perepective ; and  he  also  oftends  against 
them,  the  sc.ale  of  colour  and  the  light  and 
shadow  of  whose  foreground  and  principal  objects 
are  feebler  and  less  intense  than  those  which 
actually  appear  in  his  original,  although  he  has 
only  dead  white  paint  to  exhibit  in  contrast  a.s  his 
highest  light,  whereas  nature  is  illuminated  by 
light  itself,  whose  brilliancy  immeasureably  ex- 
ceeds the  brightest  tints  he  can  employ  in  imita- 
tion. 

As  in  questions  of  detail  and  actual  practice, 
the  opinion  of  the  artist  ought  to  be  preferred, 
and  have  infinitely  more  weight  than  that  of  an 
amateur; — so  on  this  very  account,  in  matters  re- 
lating to  art  in  the  abstract,  the  accomplished 
amateur  may  probably  sometimes  prove  the 
better  and  more  unprejudiced  critic  of  the  two; 
as,  to  the  latter  a work  of  art  presents  itself  to  his 
■eye  in  the  first  instance,  in  relation  to  the  feeling 
which  it  is  calculated  to  exercise  upon  the  mind  as 
a fine  art,  irrespective  of  technical  elements  of 
mere  manipulation;  assuming,  of  course, that  it 
possess  the  requisite  qualities  of  sentiment,  and 
euch  a degree  of  masterly  execution  as  would  en- 
title it  to  be  classed  as  a ivorthy  work  of  art ; 
while,  to  the  artist,  who  naturally  views  it  very 
much  with  reference  to  its  execution,  passages  of 
skilful  workmanship,  and  difliculti^  dexterously 
cr^como,  are  apt  to  be  too  much  dwelt  upon,  and 
given  a somewhat  undue  prominence  to  the  pre- 
judice of  the  more  important  consideration  of  the 
real  end  sought  to  be  attained,— namely,  the 
msthetic  character  and  sentiment  of  the  work, 
through  which  alone  it  can  attain  to  rank  as  high 
art,  or  exercise  any  influence  upon  the  public 
taste. 

_ It  is  not  in  comp.arison  with  the  works  of  crea- 
tion aloue  that  man’s  existence  appears  epbcmeral ; 
for  how  often  do  the  works  of  Ins  own  liands  so  far 
outlive  him  that  they  cease  to  commemorate  the  in- 
dividual genius  of  theirdesigner,  and  are  recognized 
by  posterity  as  the  monuments  of  the  departed  skill 
and  taste  of  his  time  and  nation  merely,  long  after 
his  very  name  has  been  blotted  out  from  the  annals 
of  time.  And  how  gently  and  tenderly  time  and 
vegetable  nature  deal  with  these  relics  of  human 
genius,  if  undisturbed  by  the  destroying  hand  of 
man  himself.  These  seem  to  make  the  artist’s 
works  beautiful  and  interesting  in  tlieir  gradual 
and  calni  decay;  and  year  by  year  we  find  nature 
delighting  to  decorate  anew  their  venerable  re- 
mains mth  her  choicest  verdure,  and  enshrining 
the  hallowed  marble  and  granite  of  former  times 
in  fresh  and  leafy  bowers,  long  after  “the  story  of 
the  days”  of  their  architect  has  been  buried  in 
oblivion. 

To  a susceptible  mind  it  is  impossible  to  limit 
the  forms  and  combinations  in  which  such  associa- 
tions and  many  others  of  a kindred  nature,  con- 
tinuafly  present  themselves  ; and  it  is  difficult  to 
ex^ain  always  the  various  perceptions  and  faculties 
which  co-operate  to  give  them  birth.  I think,  liow- 
ever,  we  may,  in  viewing  the  matter  in  an  artistic 
light,  endeavour  to  draw  a distinction  between 
associations  of  taste  and the  former  1 
should  define  as  being  necessarily  founded  on  the 
existence  of  actual  beauty,  enhanced  and  rendered 


more  interesting  by  extrinsic  circumstances. 
Association  of  feeling  may,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
appears  to  me,  exist  independently  of  material 
beauty,  and  in  this  sense  becomes  rather  a moral 
than  an  artistic  sentiment. 

I believeit  tobe  an  incontrovertible  truth  that  the 
source  of  true  inspiration  to  every  artist  is  Nature, 
in  her  intense  and  ever-varying  beauties,  in  her 
marked  and  ever-enduring  characteristics.  There 
is  in  all  art  which  derives  its  tone  from  an  enlarged 
and  philosophic  observation  and  interpretation  of 
tlie  principles  of  nature,  animate  or  inanimate,  an 
unmistakeable  impress  of  the  solemnity  and  sin- 
cerity of  purpose  which  ever  distinguish  her  works. 
Once  neglect  to  study  her  page,  and  the  artist  will 
soon  forget  the  true  genius  of  the  poetic  language 
he  professes  to  render  through  the  medium  of  his 
pencil, — will  lose  the  golden  key  which  opens  the 
door  of  those  mental  stores  from  whose  mystic 
memories  he  had  been  wont  to  embellish  his  canvas, 
or  infuse  life  and  character  into  his  marble. 

We  may  be  told,  indeed,  and  sometimes  are, 
that  the  artist  has  only  ceased  to  inhale  the  feeling 
and  sentiment  of  nature  that  he  m.ay  the  better 
investigate  the  minutim  of  her  detail, — that  he  has 
postponed  the  observation  of  the  sublimity  of  a 
mountain  landscape  till  he  has  completely  mastered 
the  peculiar  stratification  of  detached  rocks, — that 
he  has  merely  ceased  to  admire  the  luxuriance  and 
massive  splendour  of  the  summer  foliage  that  he 
may  examine  the  structure  of  each  individual  leaf. 
Geology  has  been  aptly  termed  “the  anatomy  of 
external  nature,”  but  as  the  historical  painter 
should  beware  lest  he  so  far  obtrude  his  knowledge 
of  this  (anatomy),  which  is  a portion  of  the  gram- 
mar of  his  art,  into  his  picture,  so  as  to  over- 
ride its  fine-art  sentiment,  and  to  reduce  it  to 
something  very  like  a mere  lecture-room  illustra- 
tion of  the  muscular  processes,  no  less  must  the 
landscape  painter  guard  against  allowing  his  pencil 
to  be  led  from  its  legitimate  xise, — that  of  depict- 
ing nature  as  a whole  in  all  her  freshness  and 
variety  to  a hard,  dry  transcript  of  minute  detail 
at  the  expense  of  general  effect,  and  consequently 
of  the  real  truth  and  sentiment  of  Lis  subject.  A 
correct  and  competent  knowledge  of  the  structures 
of  his  various  locks,  of  the  leafage  and  growth  of 
his  different  trees,  by  all  means  let  him  cultiv.ate 
and  exhibit  in  Lis  works ; but  do  not  let  us  be  told 
that  a microscopic  delineation  of  stone  formations, 
siich  as  might  serve  as  an  illustration  of  a work  on 
natural  history,  is  fine  art,  or  that  a dry,  flat  series 
of  spots  of  uniform  tone  and  colour  convey  to  the 
mind  the  sentiment  or  expression  of  a sun-lit 
summer  wood. 

'I'he  artist  and  amateur  alike  who  accustom 
themselves  thus  falsely  to  anal^'se  nature,  may 
depend  upon  it  that  they  are  going  the  surest 
way  to  de.stroy  their  perceptions  of  the  real  prin- 
ciples of  beauty;  and  I should  much  fear  that  by 
degrees  they  would  find  their  imagination  so  far 
blunted,  and  their  minds  so  narrowed,  that  thev 
may  look  upon  all  that  is  beautiful  with  the  same 
jaundiced  and  prosaic  eye,  as  that  very  personi- 
fication of  all  that  is  unimaginative,  narrow,  and 
prosaic,  of  whom  the  poet  has  written  : — 

“ A primrose  on  the  river's  brim 
A yellow  primrose  was  to  him, 

Aud  it  was  noUiiug  more.” 

I do  not  wish  to  he  misunderstood  in  what  I 
have  said  as  claiming  for  all  men,  calling  them- 
selves amateurs  or  connoisseurs  in  the  arts,  an 
equal  right  to  express  an  independent  judgment, 
or  to  exercise  their  influence  upon  them.  I assume 
the  amateur  to  he  a man  of  cultivated  sensibility, 
possessing  a competent  education,  and  enlightened 
views  on  matters  of  art  and  taste  : of  such  men  it 
may  be  there  are  not  many,  yet  such  men,  few 
or  many,  do  exist;  and  it  would  not  be  easy  to 
overstate  the  influence  which  they  exert  in  the 
maintenance  and  direction  of  the  tine  arts  in  this 
and  other  countries.  Artists  do  not  depend  on 
one  amateur  for  the  sale  of  their  works,  they  are 
competitors  in  business,  and  no  sorer  let  or 
hinderance  have  they  to  contend  against  in  the 
daily  strife,  wliich  the  exercise  of  their  profession 
brings  upon  them,  than  the  great  and  increasing 
rivalry  which  is  occasioned  by  their  numbers  and 
their  divisions. 

Deprived  of  a discriminating  and  independent 
criticism  from  without,  and,  from  the  same  source, 
of  some  degree  at  least  of  judicious  and  even 
liberal  patronage,  they  must  inevitably  languish; 
and  under  such  circumstances,  in  fact,  the  practice 
of  the  fine  arts  must  be  as  liopelessly  paralyzed 
and  destroyed,  as  would  the  business  of  the  mer- 
chant who  failed  to  find  a market  for  his  com- 
modities, or  the  tradesman  who  was  deserted  by 
his  customers. 

Experience  teaches  ns  that  some  recognition  of 
matters  of  imagination  and  taste;  in  fact,  of  the 


fine  arts  generally,  are  almost  as  much  the  neces- 
sary concomitants  of  a high  state  of  civilization, 
as  the  more  ordinary  pursuits  of  every-day  life. 
Built  upon,  and  developed  in  a greater  or  less 
degree  by  a general  acknowledgment  of  their 
refining  influences,  every  civilized  comitry  must, 
if  she  wishes  to  retain  her  position  in  the  scale  of 
social  advancement,  continue  to  encourage  and 
cultivate,  what,  humanly  speaking,  is  one  of  the 
chief  sources  of  her  elevation.  Let  a people  be  once 
so  far  raised  above  barbarism,  as  to  have  the  skill 
and  leisure  to  practise,  and  the  wealth  and  iu- 
clination  to  patronize  art  and  science  (and  their 
practice  and  encouragement  are  among  the  first 
symptoms  of  a people’s  rise),  and  so  long  as  they 
continue  to  improve,  or  even  retain  their  acquired 
position,  their  interests  in  these  arts  will  increase 
until  they  become  completely  bound  up  with,  and, 
as  it  were,  an  integral  portion  of  their  social 
system.  Tlie  incentive  once  given,  the  inclination 
strengthens  into  habit,  and  can  never  be  entirely 
eradicated  but  by  a relapse  into  their  original 
state  of  savageism. 

The  incitements  to  the  cultivation  of  imagin- 
ative art  arc,  in  fact,  almost  as  nuinerous,  and  as 
powerfully  presented  to  the  senses  of  a refined 
and  intelligent  man,  as  those  tending  to  the 
ordinary  concerns  of  civilized  existence.  They 
are  suggested  to  him  through  the  chambers  of 
imagery,  which  thought  and  contemplation  ever 
brilliantly  furnish  within  the  recesses  of  his  own 
breast,  ’fliey  come  to  him  in  the  study  of  the 
history  of  the  past,  in  the  exciting  events  of  the 
present,  and  in  anxious  speculations  as  to  the 
unknown  future.  The  objects  of  nature  which 
everywhere  surround  him,  teem  with  the  same 
teaching;  inviting  him  to  enrich  his  mental 
stores  by  culling  her  sweets;  to  contribute  to  bis 
own  and  his  fellow-creatures’  enjoyments,  by  the 
investigation  and  reproduction  of  her  beauties. 

If,  then,  the  cukivatiou  of  art  is  so  intimately 
connected  with  a state  of  high  civilization  that  the 
two  seem  almost  necessarily'  co-existent,  the  duty 
of  sustaining  it  in  a vigorous  and  healthful  state 
is  as  incumbent  upon  ns  as  is  the  direction  of  our 
commercial  interests  or  domestic  afiairs. 

Let  \is  bear  this  in  mind,  that  however  negli- 
gently practised,  however  ill  directed,  the  arts 
and  sciences  will  always  be  practised  in  some  state 
or  other  among  us,  and  that  they  will  thus  exer- 
cise their  influence  for  good  or  for  evil  on  the 
minds  and  tastes  of  the  present  and  succeeding  gene- 
rations: and  I think  we  must  feel  that  the  study 
of  their  principles  should  not  be  the  exceptional 
thing  it  now  is,  nor  their  importance  so  little 
accounted  of  that  the  expression  of  any  earnest 
feeling  or  love  of  them  for  their  own  sakes,  apart 
from  personal  advantage  or  pecuniary  interest,  is 
too  often,  ev'cn  among  educated  men,  looked  upon 
as  biglily'  unfashionable,  or  as  exhibiting  an  extra- 
vagant amount  of  enthusiasm  in  a comparatively 
trifling  cause. 

It  is  much  to  bo  wished  that  a kindlier  and 
more  conciliatory’  spirit  could  be  infused  into  dis- 
cussions upon  questions  and  difi’erences  relating 
to  the  fine  arts  than  is  often  at  present  found  to 
be  the  case,  both  among  artists  aud  amateurs. 

If  such  debates  were  carried  on  in  a feeling  of 
friendly  emulation,  instead  of  the  angry  and  defiajit 

tone  wliichsomet  lines  characterizes  them,  howmuch 
of  mutual  misiinderotauding  might  be  avoided; 
for  the  very  fact  of  each  of  the  contending  parties 
maintaining  earnest  opinions  upon  their  subject 
would  seem  to  argue  the  existence  of  at  least  one 
strong  bond  of  union  between  them,  namely,  the 
recognition  of  the  influence  and  value  of  fine  art. 

Could  men  but  bring  themselves  to  see  how 
often  they  may  agree  upon  principles,  instead  of 
losing  sight  of  these,  and  allowing  their  antago- 
nistic feelings  upon  minor  points  to  have  the 
preponderance,  they  might  he  surprised  to  find 
how  great  were  their  agreements  and  how  small 
the  diflerences  which  had  separated  true  friends, — 
friends  who,  had  they  understood  one  another 
sooner,  might,  with  delight,  have  “talked  down 
the  sun”  in  kindly  and  profitable  companionship. 

That  art  in  the  abstract,  independent  as  it  is  in 
material  laws,  supplying  no  bodily  want,  minis- 
tering to  no  sabstantial  necessity,  but  appealing 
to  the  highest  and  least  corporeal  sympathies  we 
possess,  should  hold  in  the  liearts  of  its  adherents 
the  place  it  does,  afibrding  tliem  as  it  were  springs 
of  life  and  feeling,  which  those  who  are  strangers 
to  its  influences  cannot  even  comprebeiid,  seems 
to  invest  it  with  a character  and  dignity  peculiarly 
its  own. 

The  exotic  of  a brighter  clime,  its  pleasures 
seem  strewn  around  ns  by  a Divine  band,  as 
flowei's  by  the  way,  to  minister  botli  to  our  solace 
and  instruction  in  our  passage  through  the  scenes 
of  time  and  sense. 
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I can  never  recognize  the  existence  of  high 
imaginative  talent,  that  gift  which  enables^  its 
possessor  to  bring  before  the  mind’s  eye  combina- 
tions of  ideal  beauty  such  as  the  outward  eye  has 
never  seen,  though  founded  on  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  material  nature,  or  in  accordance  with 
her  harmonies,  without  feeling  that  it  is  indeed  a 
mysterious  power,  and,  perhaps,  constitutes  the 
highest  mental  endowment  that  humanity  is 
capable  of,  and  one  which  may  be  made  the  means 
to  very  high  ends  in  the  cause  of  moral  and  in- 
tellectual culture. 

Perchance,  indeed,  the  visions  of  genius  may,  at 
times,  in  the  exercise  of  this  magic  gift,  have 
reproduced  some  shadow  of  the  glories  of  the 
unfallen  world,  as  it  first  left  the  hands  of  the 
Creator.  Perhaps,  too,  through  the  medium  of  the 
artist’s  percil,  the  poet’s  pen,  the  musician’s  lyre, 
in  their  pursuit  of  high  art’s  best  prerogative,  the 
combination  of  the  beautiful  and  the  true,  we  may 
have  been  vouchsafed  occasional  glimpses  of  what 
the  face  of  nature  shall  appear,  of  the  harmonies 
that  shall  then  awake,  when,  her  travail  past, 
creation  shall  be  restored,  never  again  to  fade  j 
and  man,  transformed  to  angelic  dignity,  shall  go 
forth  to  enter  upon  an  everlasting  sojourn,  in 
regions  of  perfect  beauty. 

Praitcis  Horner. 


ARTERIAL  DRAINAGE  AND  OUTFALLS. 

INSTITUTION  OF  CIVIL  ENGINEERS. 

At  the  meeting  held  November  29,  Mr.  Locke, 
M.P.,  president,  in  the  chair,  the  paper  read  was 
“ On  Arterial  Drainage  and  Outfalls,”  by  Mr.  R.  B. 
Grantham,  M.Inst.C.E. 

The  author  commenced  by  giving  an  extract 
from  Mr.  Simpson’s  address,  delivered  in  January, 
1854,  describing  the  general  state  of  many  im- 
portant districts,  in  which  property  to  a large 
amount  was  rendered  useless,  from  the  want  of  a 
proper  system  of  arterial  drainage,  and  of  the 
improvement  of  the  trunk  lines,  or  principal 
water-courses.  The  legal  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  carrying  out  works  of  this  character  led  the 
author  to  think  that  some  general  legislative 
measure  was  necessary — such  as  Earl  Carlisle’s 
Bill,  proposed  in  1852,  which,  in  his  opinion,  was 
the  best  that  had  been  suggested,— before  the 
great  object  of  improved  arterial  drainage  and 
outfalls  could  be  attempted  on  a comprehensive 
scale,  or  be  effectively  maintained  in  working 
order. 

The  subject  was  treated  under  the  following 
heads: — Firstly,  attention  was  called  to  some  of  the 
evils  arising  from  the  want  of  a combined  system 
of  operation.  Secondly,  an  account  was  given  of 
the  impediments  which  exist  to  prevent  the  adop- 
tion of  arterial  drainage.  Thirdly,  the  class  of 
works  necessary  to  be  carried  out  was  described. 
And,  lastly,  some  of  the  leading  principles  in  the 
construction  of  drainage  works,  to  accomplish  the 
object  in  view,  were  pointed  out. 

The  paper  then  went  on  to  state,  that  there  was, 
perhaps,  scarcely  a district  in  this  country  where 
one  of  two  conditions  did  not  exist : either  the  lands 
could  not  be  drained  at  all,  or  they  were  in- 
juriously affected  by  the  drainage  of  those  above 
them.  Instances  were  given  in  illustration  of  these 
two  conditions;  and  it  was  remarked,  that,  in 
many  cases,  a single  person,  who  was  unwilling  to 
drain  his  property,  might  prevent  any  improve- 
ment by  adjoining  owners. 

Owing  to  the  extensive  system  of  subterranean 
or  pipe  drainage,  and  to  the  field  drains  and 
ditches  being  better  cleared  out  than  formerly, 


there  had  been  a large  increase  in  the  water  flow- 
ing down  rivers,  brooks,  and  minor  streams.  The 
efiect  of  this  was,  that  the  water  was  discharged 
in  a shorter  time,  causing  more  frequent  floods, 
as  the  brooks  and  streams  were  of  inadequate  size ; 
and.  at  other  times,  the  rivers  and  streams  con- 
tained less  water  than  formerly;  in  many  cases  not 
sufficient  for  the  supply  of  the  towns  and  country 
dependent  on  them.  To  give  some  idea  of  the 
magnitude  of  this  system,  it  was  stated  that, 
withiu  the  last  ten  years,  about  four  millions 
sterling  had  been  expended  in  the  drainage  of 
800,000  acres,  under  the  control  of  the  Inclosure 
Commissioners  of  England;  and  it  was  estimated 
that  probably  twice  that  amount  had  been  laid  out 
by  the  Crown,  by  corporate  bodies,  and  by  private 
individuals.  For  full  details  of  the  progress  and 
results  of  the  under-drainage  of  land  in  Great 
Britain,  the  members  were  referred  to  Mr.  Bailey 
Denton’s  paper,  read  before  the  Society  of  Arts  in 
December,  1855. 

Probably  the  largest  work  in  the  world,  in 
reclaiming  an  extensive  area  of  country  from  the 
eft’ects  of  stagnant  water  and  floods  by  arterial 
drainage,  was  that  in  the  Feu  Districts,  commonly 
called  the  Bedford  Level,  to  which  attention  was 
next  directed.  This  enormous  tract  of  land  was 
originally  a fresh-water  estuary  of  the  Walsh, — 
for  many  ages  the  sole  characteristic  of  the  Fens, — 
into  which  the  rivers  Witham,  Welland,  Glen, 
Nenc,  and  Ouse  were  discharged.  Having  given 
the  general  character  of  the  Fens,  and  of  the 
rivers  discharging  into  them,  the  author  then 
described  what  had  been  their  state,  and  the 
means  which  had  been  adopted  to  reclaim  and 
raise  them  to  their  present  valuable  and  flourish- 
ing condition.  That  the  money  had  been  well 
spent  was  proved  by  the  fact,  that  land  which  in 
1828  w’as  only  worth  5?.  per  acre,  twenty  years 
later  brought  from  60L  to  70^.  per  acre. 

When  Hainault  Forest,  lately  a Royal  Forest, 
was  disafforested  in  1853,  the  allotment  made  to 
the  Crown  contained  about  2,000  acres.  Tliis 
consisted  of  a level  plain,  part  of  which  was  known 
as  Fairiop  plain,  lying  at  the  foot  of  a ridge  of 
land  sloping  towards  the  south.  Another  ridge 
projected  into  it  from  the  east;  and, at  the  foot  of 
these  ridges,  were  valleys,  which  brought  down  the 
water  from  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Crown  allot- 
ment. The  first  operation  in  the  reclamation  was 
that  of  making  the  roads  and  arterial  drains.  The 
three  principal  valleys  were  the  Dog  Kennel 
Brook,  extending  from  Little  Heath,  on  the 
southern  boundary  of  the  allotment,  to  the 
northern  boundary’;  where  it  branched  towards 
the  north-east; — the  Well  Ridden  Brook, branch- 
ing off  from  the  Dog  Kennel  Brook  about  half-a- 
mile  from  Little  Heath,  and  towards  the  north- 
east— and  a main  drain,  on  the  opposite  side, 
which  received  the  drainage  of  the  west  and  north 
parts  of  the  allotment,  and  of  the  lands  to  the 
north  of  it.  In  each  of  these  valleys  regular  open 
drains  had  been  formed,  into  which  all  the  pipe- 
drains  were  discharged.  The  Dog  Kennel  drain 
was  6 feet  wide  at  the  bottom,  and  from  4 feet  to 
5 feet  deep  at  the  outlet ; the  bottom  width, 
diminishing  gradually  2 feet  at  the  upper  end. 
The  inclinations  were  1 in  528  for  the  lower  part, 
and  from  1 in  125  to  1 in  200  for  the  upper  part. 
The  natural  fall  of  the  valley  was  steeper  than 
this.  Therefore  overfalls,  varying  from  3 feet  to 
10  feet  in  width  of  opening,  and  from  3 feet  to 
5 feet  rise,  were  constructed  of  brickwork  at  dif- 
ferent points.  These  were  capable  of  being  made 
into  dams,  by  inserting  boards  into  grooves,  for 
storing  water  in  dry  seasons,  for  cattle  or  other 


purposes,  and  for  irrigating  the  land  on  both  sides. 
The  system  adopted  was  to  have  as  few  open 
drains  as  possible,  and  large  mains.  The  area  of 
land  gained  for  profitable  cultivation  w’as  thereby 
increased,  and  the  labour  of  tillage  reduced.  It 
was  found  that  the  agriculturists  neglected  the 
mouths  of  under-drains,  if  they  were  numerous,  so 
that  it  was  good  economy  to  reduce  the  number 
to  a minimum.  This  forest,  which,  from  time 
immemorial,  had  been  almost  a waste,  was  now 
a valuable  farm;  and  what  was  formerly  a 
refuge  for  thieves  and  poachers,  now  afforded 
the  means  of  profitable  employment  to  many 
persons. 


PROPOSED  PARLIAMENT  BUILDINGS  AT 
OTTAWA,  CANADA  WEST. 

Designs  for  the  proposed  Parliament  Buildings 
at  Ottawa  having  been  invited,  the  first  premium, 

1 1,000  dollars,  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  Fuller  & 

I Jones,  of  Toronto,  and  the  second  premium,  400’ 
dollars,  to  Messrs.  Stent  & Co.,  of  Ottawa.  The 
design  by  Messrs.  Fuller  & Jones  is  about  to  be 
carried  out.  The  style  is  the  fashionable  one, 
Italian  Gothic  : 75,000Z.  was  the  stipulated  cost. 

The  principal  front  has  a central  tower,  180 
feet  high,  standing  before  the  face  of  the  build- 
ing (which  is  500  feet  long,  and  of  irregular 
width),  with  carriage  porch  beneath,  and  double 
pavilions  with  high  truncated  roofs  at  each  end  of 
the  front.  The  central  tower  has  four  gablets, 
and  a lofty  roof  with  crown-like  termination. 
The  Legislative  halls  are  placed  on  each  side  of 
the  central  court,  which  is  about  100  feet  by  70 
feet,  so  that  it  will  afford  ample  light  and  air,  and 
from  which  they  are  separated  by  corridors.  They 
are  on  the  ground  floor,  and  in  capacity  are  each 
equal  to  the  English  House  of  Lords — 82  feet  by 
45  feet.  There  are  no  rooms  above  the  Legislative- 
halls.  The  panelled  roof  admits  light  during  the 
day,  which  is  in  addition  to  that  supplied  by  the 
side  windows,  and  at  night  the  artificial  light  will 
also  descend  from  above.  The  galleries,  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  public,  which  are  of  ample 
dimensions,  do  not  protrude  into  the  chambers  at 
all,  but  are  situated  over  the  corridor.  The  re- 
porters’ gallery  is  placed  behind  the  Speaker’s 
chair.  A separate  entrance  is  provided  for  the 
reporters,  and  an  apartment  is  provided  for  them 
in  which  to  write  out  their  notes. 

The  library  building  is  of  circular  shape,  and 
situated  in  the  rear  of  the  main  building,  from 
which  it  is  partially  detached,  as  much  as  it  can 
he  said  to  be  when  connected  by  one  story  instead. 

I of  two.  It  is  on  the  plan  of  the  new  library  of 
the  British  Museum,  and  is  fireproof.  It  will  be 
capable  of  holding  some  300,000  volumes.  Be- 
tween the  Legislative  halls  and  the  central  court 
there  are  a corridor,  a members’  lobby  at  the  end, 
and  another  corridor  on  the  other  side.  The 
reading-rooms  are  at  the  back  end  of  the  Legis- 
lative halls,  and  the  Speaker’s  rooms  at  the  outer 
corners  of  the  square  that  encloses  the  two 
chambers  and  the  central  court.  It  is  intended 
to  place  the  buildings  on  the  hank  of  the  river, 
which  is  some  150  feet  high. 

We  give  a view  of  the  river  front,  showing, 
especially  the  Library  Building.  The  view  shows- 
residences  for  the  speakers  and  the  librarian. 
These  are  omitted  in  the  plans  prepared  for  execu- 
tion, but  will  probably  be  added  at  some  future 
day.  The  library  is  to  be  groined  with  marble 
and  brick.  We  annex  a plan  showing  the  ai-range- 
mentofthe  ribs.  The  arches,  from  a to  a,  are 
semi-circular,  and  the  intersection  of  the  arches 
gives  the  size  of  the  lantern,  each  pier  of  which 
bears  directly  upon  the  crow’ll  of  the  semi-circular 
arch.  The  diameter  of  the  library  is  90  feet,  and 
the  height  is  40  feet,  to  the  springing  of  the 
dome.  The  idea  of  thus  groining,  say  the  archi- 
tects, is  not  original.  In  Carter’s  “Ancient  Archi- 
tecture,” plate  55,  will  be  seen  an  example  of  it, — 
the  stone  groin  over  the  kitchen  of  the  monastery 
of  the  cathedral  at  Durham. 

The  council  is  determined  to  proceed  with  the 
works  as’ rapidly  as  possible  ; and  the  terms  of  the 
contract  will  be  to  get  everything  completed  by 
the  1st  of  July,  1862.  The  contractors  have  sent 
in  their  tenders. 


Liitiepool  Aechitectueai-  .Societt.  — The 
fourth  meeting  of  the  session  of  this  society  was 
held  on  Wednesday  night,  the  30th,  in  the  Royal 
Institution.  In  the  absence  of  the  president,  Mr. 
William  Whiteman  occupied  the  chair.  Mr.  Wm. 
Callahan  was  admitted  a member  of  the  society. 
The  paper  of  the  evening,  “A  Sketch  on  the 
Architectural  Remains  in  Sussex,”  was  read  by 
Mr.  E.  Ileffer. 
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DAVID  ROBERTS’S  SKETCHES  IS  SPAIK, 
These  cbarmiiig  sketches  (seventy-five  in  nuin’ 
ber)j  taken  during  the  years  1832  and  1833,  are 
now  exhibited  in  the  German  Gallery,  New  Bond- 
street.  They  are  known  to  the  artistical  public  by 
a set  of  lithographs  and  by  engravings  of  them  in 
an  “Annual”  some  years  ago;  but  Mr.  Roberts 
has  done  quite  right  to  let  the  sketches  themselves 
be  again  seen,  to  remind  the  public  of  what  he  has 
done.  They  are  full  of  beauty,  and,  moreover, 
in  the  face  of  Crystal  Palace  reproductions,  and 
the  works  of  that  artist  to  whom  the  most  elabo- 
rate detail  is  not  more  difficult  than  a plain  wall, 
(the  sun,  whose  powers  in  this  way  had  not  been 
discovered  when  Mr.  Roberts  made  these  sketches), 
their  truthfulness  is  remarkable.  The  interior  of 
the  north  transept  of  Seville  (3),  the  Church  of 
All  Saints,  Seville  (11)  j the  entrance  to  the  Monas- 
tery of  the  Carmelites  at  Burgos  (32) ; the  Great 
Square  at  Seville  (-10);  and  the  tower  of  Burgos 
Cathedral  (75),  bristbng  with  pinnacles  and  honey- 
combed with  ornaments,  are  amongst  the  most 
effective  and  interesting. 


SOCIAL  BRIDGES:  THE  MARINE 
SOCIETY. 

It  is  admitted  by  all  who  have  carefully 
thought  of  and  investigated  the  subject,  that 
proper  culture,  the  means  of  prevention,  and 
above  all,  aftbrding  convenience  for  removing  those 
who  are  on  the  verge  of  crime  from  the  circum- 
stances which  have  caused  it,  are  of  far  moi-e  con- 
sequence than  the  lessons  of  the  hangman  or  the 
expensive  discipline  of  the  prisons : it  is  therefore 
a matter  of  the  most  vital  importance  that  those 
associations  which  would  prevent  the  youth  of  the 
metropolis  from  falling  into  the  slough,  should 
he  well  known  and  extensively  supported. 

There  is  nothing  more  painful  to  the  thoughtful 
miud  than  to  see  large  numbers  of  lads,  of  an  age 
when  they  ought  to  he  useful,  wandering  without 
occupation  or  aim;  and  it  is  certain  that  many  of 
them,  who  are  natui-ally  possessed  with  the  host 
intentions,  are  unavoidably  driven  into  bad 
courses. 

Institutions  have  been  founded  to  meet  those 
needs,  that  have  had  fur  many  years  an  estab- 
lished reputation,  and  which,  if  more  extensively 
supported,  might  be  the  means  of  increased  use- 
fulness. 

Amongst  these  establishments,  which  are  made 
with  a good  aim,  the  “ Marine  Society  ” is  de- 
serving of  especial  notice,  and  yet  thousands  of 
those  in  affluence  who  might  assist,  do  not  know 
of  this  society,  even  by  name.  Its  merits  have 
been  so  tried,  that  its  influence  should  be  ex- 
tended. We  therefore  will  give  a brief  sketch  of 
the  social  bridge  It  affords,  in  the  hope  that  it 
may  not  he  without  use. 

As  far  hack  as  the  year  1756,  more  than  a cen- 
tm-y  ago,  when  Fielding,  the  famous  writer, 
who  by  his  position  as  a magistrate  had  acquired 
such  knowledge  that  be  was  competent  to  under- 
stand the  need  of  exertion,  at  the  suggestion  of  a 
nobleman,  collected  together  a number  of  dis- 
tressed and  destitute  boys,  who  were  clothed  at 
the  expense  of  the  Duke  of  Bolton,  and  sent, 
according  to  their  own  wish,  to  serve  on  board 
his  Majesty’s  ship  Barjleur,  then  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  Duke  of  Bolton.  In  those  days  there 
were  no  ragged-schools.  Sunday  schools  were 
unknown;  sanitary  and  all  those  social  sciences 
which  are  now  doing  so  much  good,  were  then  as 
much  unthought  of  as  were  at  that  date  the  loco- 
motive, the  electric  telegraph,  or  steam-printing 
machine. 

From  the  time  of  the  establishment  of  the 
Marine  Society,  in  1756,  to  the  close  of  the  war 
(which  was  then  raging),  in  17G3, 5,175  boys  were 
reared  for  her  Majesty’s  ships  and  for  the  mer- 
chant service. 

From  May,  1769,  to  the  31st  December,  1858, 
the  number  of  poor  and  distressed  bo^'S  fitted  out 
aud  sent  into  the  Royal  Navy  was  25,256 ; the 
Indian  navy,  3,6-10;  and  the  merchants’ service 
and  fishery,  18,356. 

Since  the  commencement  of  the  establishment, 
up  to  last  Christmas,  52,426  boys  have  been  saved 
from  the  worst  conditions,  and  placed  in  the  way 
of  adding  to  the  wealth,  and  strengthening  the 
resources  of  the  nation ; besides  this  a bounty  has 
been  given  to  landsmen  on  board  ships  in  the 
Royal  Navy.  The  number  thus  assisted  has, 
since  the  origination  of  the  society,  been  39,360 ; 
in  all  91,786  lads  have  received  the  most  valuable 
assistance. 

The  exertions  of  the  nobleman  above  mentioned 
and  Fielding  were  earnestly  assisted  by  a gentle- 
man (Mr.  Wallcer,  of  Liucoln’s-inn),  who  had  acci- 


dentally met  with  a gi'onp  of  the  lads  collected 
from  the  streets,  on  them  way  to  the  Barjieur, 
By  subscriptions  which  he  promoted,  from  three 
to  four  hundred  hoys  were  in  a short  time  clothed 
and  provided  for  in  a way  most  likely  to  render 
them  useful  aud  creditable  members  of  the  com- 
munity. 

At  a meeting  of  merchants  and  shipowners,  Mr. 
Joseph  Ilanway,  a merchant,  totally  xmconnected 
with  the  gentlemen  above  mentioned,  proposed  that 
they  should  form  themselves  into  a society  to  give 
clotbing,  lie.  to  boys  for  the  sea-service;  and  a 
proposal  to  form  a regular  society  was  readily 
adopted.  This  took  place  in  1756. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  the  operations  of  the 
society  became  embarrassed  by  some  law  proceed- 
ings, which  were  commenced  for  the  recovery  of  a 
bequest  of  22,000Z.  Three  per  Cent.  Stock,  left  by 
William  Hicks,  esq.,  a merchant,  who  bad  for 
many  years  resided  in  Hamburg. 


iug  persons  in  distress  who  are  burdened  with 
large  families,  applying,  with  their  pai-ents’  con- 
sent, to  be  fitted  out.  None  are  received  under 
fourteen  years  of  age,  or  older  than  sixteen  years, 
and  six  months. 

These  notes  will  show  how  admirably  the  Marine 
Society  is  adapted  for  the  purpose  of  making 
useful  and  saving  the  very  class  of  hoys  who  are 
exposed  to  the  greatest  danger,  and  who  cause  the 
greatest  amount  of  expense  and  trouble.  Exten- 
sive as  has  been  the  good  already  done  by  the 
society,  we  would  gladly  see  its  operations  very 
much  extended,  and  this  could  easily  he  brought 
about  with  a trifling  eflbrt. 


COMPETITION : ARCHITECTURAL 
MUSEUM. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  committee  of 
. . _ o favour-  the^ Architectural  Museum  offered  to  artist  work- 

able termination  of  the  suit,  the  society  became  ' men  two  sums  of  5/.  5s.  and  3^.  Ss.,  as  first  and 
entitled  to  the  interest  of  upwards  of  17,000^., — second  prizes,  for  the  most  meritorious  specimens 
producing  more  than  500^.  per  annum, — which  is  of  carving  in  wood,  being  the  enrichment  of  a 
appropriated  in  time  of  peace — agreeably  with  Mr.  hollow  moulding,  not  less  than  18  inches  long  aud 
Hicks’s  will — in  fitting  and  placing  out  poor  hoys  ' 7 inches  wide,  either  in  naturally  or  convention- 
and  girls  (near  upon  a like  number  of  each)  to  ally  rendered  foliage,  with  or  without  animal  life;, 
proper  trades.  In  time  of  war  the  income  of  this  ; and  that  a prize  of  5^.  5s.  w’as  offered  by  the  corn- 
fund,  together  with  the  general  fund  of  the  mittee  of  the  Ecclesiological  Society,  through  the 
society,  is  appropriated  to  fitting  out  and  cloth- 1 committee  of  the  Architectural  Museum,  tor  the 
ing  poor  boys  for  the  sea-service.  I competitor  who  should  show  himself  most  success- 

Owing  to  the  favourable  termination  of  the  law-  [ ful  in  colouring,  according  to  his  own  judgment,, 
suit,  and  the  support  of  the  public,  the  society  [ a cast  from  a panel  (one  of  eight)  from  the  side  of 
was  enabled  to  resume  its  operations  in  1769 ; and  j a tomb  in  the  church  of  San  Giovanni,  Verona, 
was  incorporated  by  Act  of  Parliament  in  1772.  1 This  contains  a draped  female  figure,  surrounded 

Various  plans  were  from  time  to  time  proposed  j with  foliage  on  a fiat  groimd  in  low  relief,  and 
for  the  reception  of  the  hoys,  in  a place  where  enclosed  in  a narrow  border.  Mr.  Beresford  Hope 


they  might  have  the  opportunity  of  religious  and 
professional  training,  until  such  time  as  they 
could  be  suitably  provided  for.  In  1786,  a pro- 
position of  Alderman  Brook  Watson  was  adopted 
by  the  society;  and  they  procured  a merchant 
vessel,  called  the  Beatty,  which,  becoming  decayed 
and  worn;  out  in  1799,  application  was  made  to 
the  Admiralty  for  the  loan  of  a Government  ship. 
This  was  complied  with,  and  since  that  time  the 
Government,  in  order  to  assist  the  Marine 
Society,  have  accommodated  them  with  one  of 
her  Majesty’s  shijis  as  a training  vessel  for  the 
boys. 

In  the  year  1783  the  society  received  in  trust, 
for  the  benefit  of  widows  of  captains  and  lieuten- 
ants of  the  Royal  Navy,  10,000^.  Three  per  Cent. 
Consols,  the  gift  of  Isaac  Hawkins,  esq. : this, 
together  with  some  other  sums,  enables  the  society 
to  make  every  year  forty-three  donations  of  lOL 
each  to  the  widows  above  mentioned.  There  is 
another  fund  entrusted  to  the  management  of 
the  society. 

A visit  to  the  Te7iti^  frigate,  which  is  moored 
off  Ch.arlton-pier,  Woolwich,  will  show  how  useful 
is  the  working  of  the  society,  not  only  in  saving 
boys  from  ruin  and  vice,  but  in  transforming 
them  into  useful  members  of  an  important  pro- 
fession. 

This  establishment  is  presided  over  by  a lieu- 
tenant of  the  Royal  Navy,  a schoolmaster,  a boat- 
swain, a carpenter,  a cook,  a quartermaster,  and 
assistant  schoolmaster,  four  boatswain’s  mates, 
and  a master-at-arms.  Here  the  boys  are  care- 
fully instructed  in  religious  and  moral  duties,  aud 


was  to  give  31.  3s.,  in  one  or  more  extra  prizes,  if 
any  works  appeared  deserving  of  being  so  re- 
warded. The  committee  of  the  Ecclesiological 
Society  are  themselves  to  adjudicate  in  this. 

In  reply  to  these  offers,  eleven  pieces  of  carving 
have  been  sent  in,  aud  eight  panels.  The  carvings 
are  by  Messrs.  J.  Minns,  oak ; Baylis  (partly 
conventional,  very  carefully  wrought);  Harry 
Thompson,  oak;  C.  E.  Turner;  W.  Drury  (a 
mistaken  effort);  J.  Chapman,  bh’ds  and  a nest ;. 
J.  Allen,  a clever  piece  of  work;  J.  Wills,  grape- 
vine feebly  treated ; Doel;  and  Braignau,  conven- 
tional, highly  sand-papered. 

The  coloured  pauels  submitted  are  by  Messrs. 
C.  J.  Lea,  W.  Pitman,  C.  Milbron,  J.  Judge^ 
E.  Sodding,  A.  0.  P.  Parrison,  J.  Simpkin,  and 
B.  L.  Spackman. 


PARK  SHRUBBERIES. 

When  the  dense  fog  of  last  week  had  some- 
what cleared  off,  the  walking  public  of  the  West- 
end  were  astonished  at  the  thorough  clearancfr 
which  had  been  made  of  all  the  plantations  and 
flower-borders,  extending  along  the  Green-park 
next  Piccadilly,  and  along  Hyde-park  next  Park- 
lane  : it  was  but  the  work  of  a week,  aud  deso- 
lation now  reigns  throughout  these  borders- 

About  three  years  back,  under  the  ceyis  of  Sir 
Benjamin  Hall,  much  expense  had  been  incurred, 
and  good  taste  displayed,  in  sArais,  and, 

in  enriching  the  margins  of  these  valuable  liber- 


ties with  annual  and  perennial  flowers  : the 
nurslings  had  just  attained  a moderate  growth, 
for  their  future  profession  of  sailors ; rowing  in  j and  reached  the  period  of  efflorescence,  when  the 
boats,  going  aloft,  the  management  of  the  sails,  j fell  mandate  was  issued  tor  their  total  destruction, 
knotting  aud  splicing,  the  use  of  the  compass,  I We  will  not  say  that  the  prepaiaition  of  the  soil  in 
working  the  great  guns,  the  use  of  small  arms,  and  the  Greeu-p.ark  had  been  so  carefully  studied  as 
other  matters.  j to  rival  the  blooming  productions  of  the  suburban 

The  boys  are  generally  under  this  beneficial ' nurseries,  much  less  of  the  highly  cultured  par- 
training  for  three  months,  when  they  are  fitted  j terres  of  the  Crystal  Palace  grounds ; but  most 
for  sea  j and  if,  after  they  have  been  apprenticed  certainly  the  winding  walks  of  Hyde-park, 
for  twelve  months,  the  masters  report  favourably,  I although  only  of  one  year’s  standing,  were  so  \vell 
the  committee  give  a new  suit  of  clothes;  and ' laid  out  as  to  gratify  aud  delight  the  pent-up. 
on  the  completion  of  their  apprenticeship,  if  their  j citizens,  many  of  whom  could  ill  aflbrd  the  time 
conduct  has  been  satisfactory,  the  boys  are  re-  or  expense  of  an  excursion  to  Sydenham, 
warded  with  a medal.  j The  value  to  the  public  of  decorated  natural 

Last  year,  521  boys  were  received : of  these,  45  flower-gardens  cannot  be  over-estimated  : the 
were  sent  into  the  Royal  Navy,  69  into  the  Indian  ^ gaiety,  the  odour  of  the  plants,  the  humanizing 
Navy,  273  into  the  merchants’  service — only  3 ' influence  of  nature’s  peaceful  products,  may  he 


w'ere  discharged ; none  had  rnn  away,  and  not  one 
died.  At  the  end  of  the  year-  1858,  140  were 
remaining  on  board  the  frigate.  During  the 
year  67  hoys  were  rewarded  with  clothing,  after 
twelve  months’  good  conduct  as  apprentices,  and 
31  received  medals. 

The  hoys  selected  by  the  society  are  those  who 
are  destitute,  without  relations,  without  friends, 
and  without  support,  or  those  in  abject  distress, 
recommended  by  governors  or  individuals  of  re- 
spectability, who  have  witnessed  their  misery  j — 
boys  who  have  been  apprenticed,  charged  with 
petty  oft'ences ; boys  of  a hardy,  daring  disposi- 
tion, devoid  of  instruction  or  employment,  being 
the  sons  of  poor  \vidows,  or  other’  worthy  labour- 


inferred  from  an  observation  mivde  amongst  the 
wanderers  and  children,  who  linger  late  of  a 
sunny  evening  in  May,  even,  in  the  city  bound 
precincts  of  8t.  James’s. 

It  would  be  premature  to  infer  that  it  is  the 
piu’pose  of  the  present  Chief  Commissioner  to 
utterly  devastate  these  borders,  or  to  return  them 
to  the  former  state  of  squalor  and  unsightly 
waste;  nor  can  it  be  believed  that  the  havoc 
complained  of  was  perpetrated  “ at  the  remon- 
strance of  inhabitants  of  Park-lane  or  Piccadilly.” 
The  latter  conjecture,  although  lately  hinted  at, 
is  too  absiu’d  to  stand  a moment.  No;  the 
gratification  afforded  by  a shrubbery,  glittering  in 
verdure  and  in  flowers,  could  never  have  been 
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objected  to  by  those  whose  dwellings  had  hereto- 
fore only  surveyed  a glebe  of  doubtful  russet 
through  an  iron  fence. 

The  intention  of  the  actors  in  this  raid  against 
the  general  benefit  may  be,  as  it  has  been  mti- 
luated,  to  sow  and  plant  flowers  again ; but  if  so, 
wherefore  remove  shrubs  just  arrived  at  maturity 

and  beauty  ? • i p -vi 

That  the  freedom  of  parks  is  an  mdeteasible 
privilege,  has  become  now  indelibly  impressed 
upon  the  public  mind;  and  if  that  privilege  be 
improved  aud  enlarged,  its  curtailment,  although 
only  in  a matter  of  ornamentation,  is  naturally 
regarded  as  an  invasion  of  these  rights. 

The  public  or  Governmental  officer,  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  Woods  aud  Forests,  may,  as  in  the 
instance  of  Lord  Llanover,  make  himself  popular 
and  respected  by  unwonted  attention  to  his  duties, 
and  by  judicious  concessions  to  the  tastes  and 
wishes  of  the  people;  but  does  it  remain  for  a 
successor,  appointed  under  an  adverse  administra- 
tion, to  reclaim  all  benefits  bestowed,  aud 
with  ruthless  and  Gothish  hand  to  spoliate  the 
fair  work  that  had  been  so  admirably  accom- 
plished ? 

Possibly  the  expense  of  making  the  improve- 
ments, now  w'antonly  despoiled,  may  have  amounted 
to  some  -lOOZ.;  and  that  of  the  conservancy,  to 
say  80?.  a year,  for  gardener  aud  workmen.  In 
such  cases  surely  that  draft  upon  the  national 
exchequer  could  not  have  necessitated  the  sudden 
extermination  of  every  shruh  and  jfojuer  that  had 
been  planted. 

A great  authority  may  have  said,  as  it  is  im- 
puted to  him,  that  " the  parks  ought  not  to  be 
flower  gardens;”  that  authority  (if  his  was  the 
ruling  dictum,  which  we  very  much  doubt),  might 
think  Sydeuham,  or  seven  miles  out  of  town, 
better  for  the  exhibition  of  nature’s  bloom : still 
the  greater  part  of  the  population  do  not  aud 
cannot  frequent  Sydenham ; and  even  if  they 
could,  that  should  not  justify  the  destruction  of 
our  urban  gardens,  which  were  no  less  prized  by 
the  commonalty  than  by  those  patricians  who 
possess  lawns,  and  shrubberies,  and  parterres,  at 
their  country  seats. 

Should  the  park  be  required  as  parade  ground 
for  the  patriotic  rifle  corps,  there  is  no  British 
subject  who  would  not  surrender  a right  in  com- 
)non;  and  few  who  would  not,  if  they  possessed 
them,  throw  open  their  private  enclosures  for 
military  practice;  but  this  marginal  application 
of  outlying  strips  could  in  no  degree  interfere 
with  evolutions  of  troops.  There  are  designs  in 
resen’e  which  will  interfei-e  still  more  seriously 
with  the  retirement  of  the  Hyde;  for,  although 
the  flower-beds  are  laid  waste,  it  is  in  contempla- 
tion to  establish  Jiltering-beds  in  another  part  of 
the  park ! 

The  ravages  already  effected  have  been  done 
hastily,  and  under  a veil  of  fog;  as  the  public 
know  their  great  benefactor,  in  these  particulars, 
it  is  right  that  they  should  also  learn  w'ho  dictated 
and  carried  out  this  gross  act  of  vandalism,  or 
whether  it  is  competent  for  an  officer  of  the 
crown  to  outrage  the  whole  metropolis,  by  wan- 
tonly despoiling  public  works,  and  that  upon  the 
impulse  of  his  own  private  judgment. 

An  explanation  inserted  in  the  Times,  of  28th 
November,  states  that  "the  flowers  were  removed 
because  the  drip  and  shade  of  overhanging  trees 
was  unsuited  to  them.”  This  is  a lame  apology, 
for  the  flowers  throve  well,  and  the  shrubs  were 
fast  assuming  a healthy  garniture.  Besides,  it  is 
not  the  display  of  valuable  exotic  flowers  that  is 
needed  here,  but  the  diversified  and  somewhat  wild 
arrangements  of  the  English  garden  — thorns, 
laburnums,  lilacs,  with  the  well-known  native 
evergreens,  and  numerous  other  acclimatized 
flowering  exotics,— these,  with  interspersed  tufts 
of  seedlings,  scattered  fitfully  as  heretofore, — or  as 
in  the  soothing  flower-w'alk  of  Kensington  Gar- 
dens,— would  be  all  sufficient.  As  for  the  geome- 
trical arrangement  of  flower-beds,  no  lover  of  the 
picturesque  values  it. 

One  of  the  most  marked  characteristics  of  our 
times  is  the  growing  taste  for  flowers,  and  this  is 
mainly  imputable  to  the  careful  ornamentation  of 
the  parks  and  public  grounds.  The  busy,  the 
idle,  the  infirm,  luxuriate  on  their  fragrance  and 
their  beauty.  No  one  molests  them,  for  they  are 
regarded  as  public  property  j and  there  is  scarcely 
one  instance  of  prosecution  against  a stray  child 
for  plucking  a posey.  QuoNDAir. 


New  Barracks  fob  Glasgow. — Government 
have  piurchased  the  lunatic  asylum  at  Gartnavel, 
where  new  barracks  are  to  be  erected,  when  the 
asylum  is  elsewhere  accommodated.  The  price  is 
said  to  be  60,000?. 


THE  ARTISANS’  ANTHEM. 

Sir,_a  working  man  begs  to  submit  to  your  notice  the 
following  verses,  written  in  honour  of  his  fellow-crafts- 
nen : — 

Tune—"  The  British  Grenadier." 

Though  low  in  life  our  lot  may  be. 

On  us  no  honours  wait ; 

Th’  applauding  town  yields  no  renown 
To  gild  our  mean  estate. 

Our  names  no  trophied  shield  or  crest 
Enriches  with  its  gem. 

Which  rich  men  bear  to  show  how  rare 
Their  sires  were  to  them. 

We  envy  not  the  lordly  ones 
Their  scats  of  velvet  pall, 

For  honest  hearts  and  skilful  hands 
Hold  rank  above  them  all. 

Let  the  forges  blow  and  the  furnace  glow, 

And  the  strokes  on  the  anvil  sound : 

It’s  the  skill  that  stands  in  our  good  right  hand.s 
Which  makes  the  world  go  round. 

Brave  are  the  bands  that  wield  the  sword, 

May  their  laurels  be  ever  green ! 

But  what  were  they  without  the  smith 
To  forge  their  weapons  keen  ? 

Honour  to  them  that  plough  the  deep, 

And  ridge  the  billowing  tide ! 

But  some  glory’s  mine,  quoth  the  carpenter, 

Who  built  the  barks  they  guide! 

And  when  the  storm  they  laugh  to  scorn 
Beneath  the  sheltering  lee; 

To  whom  owe  they  their  safety  then  ? 

Cries  the  anchor-smith,  ‘‘  To  me ! ” 

Let  the  forges  blow  and  the  furnace  glow, 

And  the  strokes  on  the  anvil  sound : 

It’s  the  skill  that  stands  in  our  good  right  hands 
Which  makes  the  world  go  round. 

That  some  are  bom  to  rule  we  know, 

And  born  to  serve  are  we : 

It  so  hath  been  since  grass  was  green, 

And  so  it  will  ever  be  ! 

Y et  the  best  that  e’er  wore  human  shape 
Were  men  of  low  degree, 

And  cast  the  net,  all  dauk  and  wet, 

In  the  waves  of  Galilee. 

Then  let  the  small  still  ape  the  great. 

In  Mammon's  livery  drest : 

Who  earns  his  bread,  though  with  houseless  head. 
Takes  pattern  from  the  best ! 

Let  the  forges  blow  and  the  furnace  glow, 

Aud  the  strokes  on  the  anvil  sound : 

It's  the  skill  that  stands  in  our  good  right  hands 
Which  makes  the  world  go  round. 

The  high-bom  may  the  blossom  be, 

Of  England’s  tree  the  fruit; 

Yet  her  noble  race  of  artisans 
Are  of  that  good  tree  the  root  I 

And  what  the  fruit  aud  flowers  would  be 
If  the  root  were  pierced  and  rived, 

Is  what  the  rich  and  great  would  be 
Of  our  good  help  deprived  ! 

The  stones  in  the  deep  foundation  set, 

Though  in  darkness  and  dirt  they  lie, 

Fill  office  good  as  though  they  stood 
In  the  glittering  cornice  high  I 

Let  the  forges  blow  and  the  furnace  glow, 

And  the  strokes  on  the  anvil  sound  : 

It’s  the  skill  that  stands  in  our  good  right  hands 
Which  makes  the  world  go  round. 

•,*  It  is  always  a satisfaction  to  us  to  give  a working 
man  an  opportunity  to  show  what  is  in  him,  and  wc  print 
these  vigorous  lines  with  pleasure.  Let  us,  however, 
caution  the  writer  against  the  dangerous  error  of  suppos- 
ing that  the  “ lordly  ones’’  are  necessarily  bad,  and  poor 
men,  as  a matter  of  course,  good.  Each  class  has  its 
temptations  aud  its  triumphs.  Moreover,  using  the  expres- 
sion even  figuratively,  it  is  something  more  than 
" The  skill  that  stands  in  our  good  right  hands 
Which  makes  the  it'orirf  go  romid." 

Without  the  mind  of  the  painful  student,  often  the  man 
of  competence  and  leisure,  working  for  the  good  of  his 
fellows,  without  any  necessity  for  the  labour,  the  skill  of 
" our  good  right  hands  ” would  have  but  a small  field  to 
work  in,  and  would  carry  us  but  a limited  distance. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  UNION  COMP^iNV. 

Tue  second  annual  meeting  of  this  company 
was  held  on  Wednesday  last,  at  the  Company’s 
House,  9,  Conduit-street,  Bond-street. 

The  chair  was  taken  hy  Mr.  Tite,  M.P. 

The  following  is  the  directors’  report : — 

“The  directors  have  much  pleasure  in  meeting  the 
shareholders  at  their  second  general  meeting,  and  to  be 
enabled  to  congratulate  them  on  the  completion  of  the 
several  matters  necessary  to  put  the  property  of  the 
company  into  complete  working  order. 

The  alterations  are  all  completed,  excepting  some 
decorative  work  which  will  be  done  at  the  first  convenient 
opportunity. 

The  Architectural  Exhibition  has  terminated  a first 
successful  season. 

The  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  entered  upon 
their  portion  of  the  premises  at  Midsummer  last;  the 
lease  having  been  duly  executed. 

The  Architectural  Publication  Society  and  other  tenants 
occupy  the  second  and  third  floors. 

The  Architectnral  Association  entered  upon  their  occu- 
pation at  Lady-day;  but  the  West  Gallery  may  still  be 
obtained  for  one  evening  a week  either  on  Wednesday, 
Thursday,  or  Saturday  : and  societies,  whose  objects 
relate  to  architectural  matters,  will  be  treated  with  for 
the  use  thereof. 

The  balance-sheet  wiU  show  l/OL  in  hand,  after  pay- 
ment of  liabilities  on  the  revenue  account;  but  as  this  is 
an  incomplete  year,  the  directors  suggest  tliat  it  will  be 
advisable  to  retain  this  sum  in  hand  until  next  year,  and 
not  to  distribute  it  as  a dividend. 

The  company  are  now  in  possession  of  a property 
which  has  cost  them  about  14,500L,  and  is  estimated  to 
be  worth  about  16,OOOL  They  are  also  in  the  receipt  of 
an  annual  net  rental  of  about  S3li/.  per  annum,  out  of 
which  they  are  at  presejit  liable  to  pay  200L  per  annum 
interest  on  the  -i.oooL  borrowed  to  enable  them  to  do 


the  works,  leaving,  therefore,  a net  rental  of  630?.,  or 
more  than  6 per  cent,  upon  the  10,130L  now  standing  in 
the  share  register  as  contributed  by  tbe  shareholders. 

The  directors  cannot  pass  by,  without  an  expression  of 
deepest  regret,  the  loss  the  company  have  sustained  by 
the  decease  of  the  late  Mr.  I.  K.  Brunei,  a member  of  the 
Board;  aud  more  recently  by  that  of  the  Right  Hon.  the 
Earl  de  Grey,  K.G,,  who  was  one  of  the  first  to  encourage 
and  to  assist  in  establishing  this  company. 

The  following  directors  retire  by  ballot : — Messrs. 
Penuethome,  Jennings,  Mayhew,  E.  B.  Lamb,  Nelson, 
Seckham,  and  Knowles. 

Messrs.  Lockyer  and  Cockerell  retire  from  the  office  of 
auditors,  and  being  eligible,  offer  themselves  for  re- 
election." 

The  capital  and  revenue  accounts  were  then 
read.  By  the  former  it  appeared  that  there  had 
been  expended  since  the  last  account,  on  account 
of  the  building  fund,  4,453?.  4s.,  and  for  miscel- 
laneous expenses,  537?.  4s.  3d.,  leaving  a balance 
at  the  banker’s  of  172?.  4s.  9d.  The  receipts 
included  cash  at  banker’s,  &c.,  954?.  Os.  3d. ; calls 
in  respect  of  1,013  shares  on  which  10?.  each  had 
been  paid;  premium  on  lease  of  premises  let  to 
tbe  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  500?. ; 
and  sundries,  12?.  12s.  9cl : total,  5,162?.  13s. 
The  property  aud  assets  of  the  company  are  thus 
described  : — Estimated  value  of  leasehold  property. 
No.  9,  Conduit-street,  14,500?. ; arrears  of  calls, 
433?. ; cash  at  banker’s,  172?.  4s.  9d. : total, 
15,105?.  4s.  9d.  The  debts  due  by  and  claims  on 
the  company  amounted  to  617?.  18s.  3d.,  which, 
with  the  sum  of  4,000?.  borrowed  on  mortgage, 
make  a total  liability  of  4,617?.  18s.  3d.,  leaving 
a balance  in  favour  of  the  capital  account  of 
10,487?.  6s.  6d.  The  revenue  account  showed 
that  tbe  total  rent  received  for  premises  let 
since  the  1st  of  January,  1859,  amounted  to 
548?.  9s.  6d.  The  disbursements  within  the  same 
period  amounted  to  265?.  43.  9d.,  leaving  a balance 
at  tbe  banker’s  of  283?.  4s.  9d.  Among  tbe  debts 
and  liabilities  were  the  following  items : — Mr. 
Norris,  for  bell-banging  and  other  fittings  done 
for  the  tenants,  65?.  4s.  Id.;  and  Messrs.  John- 
ston, for  laying  on  gas  to  upper  floors,  22?-  18s. 
These  items  occasioned  some  subsequent  discussion. 

Tbe  Chairman  moved  that  the  report  be  re- 
ceived. 

Mr.  Billings  said  that  he  felt  disappointed  at 
the  result,  after  tbe  large  dividend  which  had 
been  promised  them.  He  protested  against  the 
expenditure  for  printing  and  paper,  which 
amounted  to  10  per  cent,  on  their  entire  income. 
He  also  complained  that  several  items  which 
ought  to  be  charged  to  capital  were  charged  to 
revenue,  such  as  laying  on  gas,  bell-bangings,  and 
fittings.  The  cash  in  hand  appeared  to  be  283?., 
but  177?.  had  to  be  written  off  for  debts  and 
liabilities,  the  greater  portion  of  which  ought  in 
justice  to  be  charged  to  capital.  If  this  alteration 
were  made  in  the  account,  there  would  remain  to 
the  credit  of  revenue  a sufficient  balance  to  justify 
the  payment  of  a dividend  of  2?.  per  cent. ; and 
he  moved  that  a dividend  of  that  amount  be 
declared. 

Mr.  Pearce  seconded  the  motion,  and  expressed 
dissatisfaction  at  the  manner  in  which  the  accounts 
had  been  made  up.  It  seemed  to  him  that  the 
revenue  and  capital  accounts  were  made  up  to 
difl'erent  dates — one  to  September  and  tbe  other 
to  October — an  arrangement  which  certainly  could 
not  exhibit  their  true  financial  position.  It  ap- 
peared, also,  that  a twelfth  portion  of  their  rental 
had  not  been  brought  into  the  account. 

Mr.  Edmeston  explained  that,  with  regard  to 
tbe  charge  for  gas-fitting,  it  was  included  in  the 
revenue  account  because  tbe  fittings,  &c.,  sup- 
plied formed  no  part  of  tbe  original  design,  but 
were  added  to  suit  the  convenience  of  the  tenants. 

The  Chairman  said  that  tbe  motion  appeared  to 
raise  two  questions,  one  with  regard  to  charging 
to  revenue  what  ought  to  be  more  correctly 
charged  to  capital ; and  tbe  other,  the  payment 
of  a dividend  out  of  the  balance.  He  doubted 
whether  it  was  competent  for  him  to  put  a motion 
for  a dividend,  unless  that  dividend  were  recom- 
mended hy  the  directors.  As  far  as  the  directors 
were  personally  concerned,  they  had  no  feeling 
whatever  in  the  matter,  and  therefore,  if  the 
shareholders  wished  to  have  certain  items  removed 
from  revenue  to  capital,  it  could  be  done,  and 
there  would  1^  a larger  sum  to  divide  at  the  next 
meeting.  At  the  same  time,  he  was  bound  to  say 
that  it  was  an  unusual  thing  to  declare  a dividend 
in  cases  where  such  a proceeding  was  not  positively 
recommended  by  the  directors. 

After  some  discussion,  Mr.  Billings,  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  Chairman,  withdrew  his  motion 
in  favour  of  another,  to  the  effect  that  the  objec- 
tionable items  be  transferred  from  the  revenue 
to  the  capital  account. 

Mr.  Mayhew,  referring  to  the  observation  of 
Mr.  Pearce,  that  the  balance-sheet  was  not  made 
up  do^Ti  to  a later  period,  said  it  was  made  up 
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to  the  present  time,  but  that  the  capital  account 
could  not  accurately  be  made  up  until  all  the 
charge.?  against  the  Company  were  ascertained. 
Mr.  Edmeston  had  already  explained  how  it  was 
that  the  items  for  gas-fitting,  &c.,  had  not  been 
charged  to  capital  instead  of  to  revenue,  but  with 
regard  to  the  capital  he  (Mr.  Mayhew)  was  pre- 
pared to  show  that  the  anticipations  he  had 
ventured  to  indulge  in,  relating  to  the  dividend, 
would  be  realized,  as  taking  their  income  at  632Z. 
a year,  that  sum  would  suffice  to  pay  a dividend 
of  6 and  l-5th  per  cent,  on  the  outlay. 

Mr.  Jennings  expressed  himself  in  favour  of 
carrying  to  revenue  account  any  expenditure  en- 
tailed by  a change  of  tenants,  although  in  the 
abstract  the  expenditure  might  improve  the 
building.  He  recommended  the  early  closing  of 
the  capital  account  and  the  charging  of  any  re- 
maining works  to  the  revenue  account. 

The  motion  for  carrying  the  objected  items 
from  the  revenue  to  the  capital  account  was  then 
put  and  agreed  to  nem.  con. 

Mr.  Billings  next  moved  that  a dividend  at  the 
rate  of  2 per  cent,  be  declared. 

Mr.  Pearce  seconded  the  motion. 

The  motion  was  then  put,  but  as  only  three 
hands  were  held  up  in  its  favour,  it  was  lost. 

Mr.  Billings. — Then  I give  formal  notice  that 
it  is  my  intention  to  take  legal  proceedings  to 
compel  the  directors  to  divide  the  amount  that 
has  been  earned. 

The  balance-sheet  having  been  amended  in 
conformity  with  the  first  resolution. 

The  Chairman  moved  that  it  be  adopted,  and 
that  the  balance  be  invested  to  form  the  nucleus 
of  a reserve  fund,  for  repairs,  equalizing  dividends, 
and  other  contingencies. 

Mr.  Mayhcu’  seconded  the  motion,  and  advocated 
the  necessity  of  a moderate  reserve  fund. 

_ Mr.  Hesketh  suggested  that  it  would  be  ad- 
visable not  to  carry  so  small  a sum  to  the  reserve 
fund,  but  to  place  it  to  an  open  account,  to  be 
used  as  the  directors  might  think  fit. 

A desultory  conversation  ensued ; and  ultimately 
Mr.  Godwin  moved  the  adoption  of  the  report  and 
accounts  without  stipulating  as  to  a reserved 
fund,  as  the  most  satisfactory  mode  of  bringing 
the  discussion  to  a conclusion.  He  must  say  that, 
having  a short  time  previously  elected  certain 
gentlemen  to  be  their  directors,  it  would  be  unjust 
and  ungracious  to  withdraw  their  confidence  from 
them  when  no  error  or  negligence  could  be  imputed 
to  them. 

Mr.  Mayhew  seconded  Mr.  Godwin’s  proposition, 
which  was  then  put  from  the  chair,  and  carried 
unanimously. 

The  following  directors,  who  retired  by  ballot, 
were  re-elected: — Messrs.  Pennethorne,  Jennings, 
Mayhew,  E.  B.  Lamb,  Sekham,  and  Knowles. 

Mr.  Edmeston  (formerly  honorary  secretary) 
was  also  re-elected  a director. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  C.  C.  Nelson,  Mr.  F.  P. 
Cockerell  aud  Mr.  James  Lockyer  were  re-elected 
auditors. 

A vote  of  thanks  was  also  passed,  at  the  instance 
of  Mr.  Godwin,  to  the  honorary  board  of  directors, 
secretary,  and  auditors,  for  their  gratuitous 
services. 

The  proceedings  terminated  with  a vote  of 
thanks  to  Mr,  Tite  for  his  conduct  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Tite,  in  responding,  expressed  his  gratifica- 
tion at  the  success  of  the  company,  and  stated 
that  he  knew  of  no  other  architectural  body,  with, 
perhaps,  the  exception  of  the  great  one  at  Rome, 
supported  by  the  French  Government,  which  could 
boast  of  so  worthy  a home  aud  haunt  as  the  archi- 
tects of  Great  Britain  now  could. 


gentleman’s  statement,  that  not  less  that  eigh- 
teen hundred  finished  rifles  are  issued  weekly 
from  the  stores  at  Enfield,  that  each  rifle  passes 
through  769  diflerent  operations,  and  that  all 
the  parts  are  interchangeable,  and  cannot  from 
accuracy  of  workmanship  misfit  their  respective 
places. 

Mr.  Joseph  Newton,  Royal  Mint,  occupied  the 
chair,  at  the  Saturday’s  meeting,  which  was 
numerously  attended,  and  he  complimented  the 
Enfield  Peace  (Piece)  Society,  on  the  number  of 
telling  arguments  against  war,  which  it  was 
putting  into  the  bands  of  our  gallant  rifle  corps. 


seem  to  agree  with  an  observation  of  his,  which 
was,  that  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament  re- 
sembled a Gothic  skin  sketched  over  a Palladian 
skeleton.  In  Mr.  Parker’s  opinion,  the  Gothic 
architect  planned  his  house  as  suited  him  best, 
aud  let  the  exterior  efi’ect  take  care  of  itself. 

The  president  remarked  that  it  was  the  pre- 
vailing opinion  of  the  present  day,  that  the  more 
fantastic  a building  was,  the  more  it  was  in  keep- 
ing with  Gothic  ideas : irregularity  was  studied  so 
far,  in  some  recent  Gothic  edifices,  as  to  destroy 
the  symmetrical  efiect. 


BUILDERS’  BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION. 

-L  GOOD  irO'\'E. 

We  are  pleased  to  learn  that  the  directors  of 
this  much-needed  and  valuable  charity  have  esta- 
tablished,  in  the  eastern  suburbs  of  the  metro- 
polis, a district  committee,  which  we  hope  will 
be_  strongly  and  numerously  supported  by  the 
builders  and  others  connected  with  the  trade  in 
that  locality,  so  that  by  an  increase  of  subscribers 
a large  number  of  pensioners  may  be  elected,  in 
May  next,  from  the  mmierous  applicants  for  the 
bounty  of  the  institution. 

Messrs.  T.  Cozens,  T.  Stirling,  and  J.  Williams, 
part  of  a sub-committee  appointed  for  that  pur- 
pose, assembled  at  Mr.  M.  W.  Stirling’s,  Stratford, 
Essex,  on  the  8th  ult.,  when  the  following  gentle- 
men consented  to  form  themselves  into  a district 
committee,  canvass  the  neighbourhood,  and  endea- 
vour to  extend  the  interests  and  means  of  the 
Parent  Institution Messrs.  M.  W.  Stirling,  C. 
Harris,  J.  Rivett,  A.  Savill,  P,  Hedges,  J.  Meeson, 
A.  S.  Reed,  M.  W.  Norris,  and  M.  W.  Capelton* 
with  power  to  add  to  their  number. 

This  is  a step  in  the  right  direction;  and  we 
hope  will  speedily  be  followed  up  by  similar 
auxiliary  supports  in  the  other  quarters  of  the 
metropolis. 


ASSOCIATION  OP  FOREMEN  ENGINEERS. 

THE  RIFLE. 

On  Saturday  night  last,  the  3rd  instant,  at  the 
ordinary  monthly  meeting  of  the  Association  of 
Foremen  Engineers,  a paper  was  read  by  Mr. 
Hayes,  of  the  Small  Arms  Factory,  Enfield,  on  the 
?ock  aud  stock  of  the  rifle.  Mr.  Hayes  is  foreman 
of  the  lock  department,  at  Enfield  j and,  as  may  be 
imagined,  he  was  completely  versant  with  the 
subject  he  had  chosen  to  illustrate.  His  lucid  and 
lengthy  description  of  the  various  parts  of  the 
Tifle-lock  were,  however  rendered  much  more 
dear  to  the’  comprehension  of  his  audience,  from 
the  fact  that  Colonel  Dixon,  R.A.,  superintendent 
of  the  factory,  had  forwarded  some  of  those  parts 
in  various  stages  of  progress,  as  also  a finished 
walnut-wood  stock,  for  the  instruction  of  members 
of  the  Association.  At  this  particular  juncture 
any  information  respecting  the  rifle  is  acceptable. 
All  that  we  can  afibrd  space  for  at  present,  in 
regard  to  Mr.  Hayes’s  paper,  is  to  say,  that 
it  was  very  interesting.  It  seems,  from  that 


CAMBRIDGE  ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETY. 

CEOYLAND. 

On  Thursday,  December  1st,  the  third  meeting 
of  tlie  Cambridge  Architectural  Society  was  held 
in  the  Philosophical  Society’s  rooms.  The  Rev. 
H.  R.  Luard,  Trinity  College,  read  a paper  upon 
“Egyptian  Temples,”  being  the  first  of  the  series 
on  the  various  styles  of  architecture. 

Mr.  Fawcett,  Jesus  College,  returned  thanks  to 
Mr.  Luard  for  bis  paper;  after  which  he  read  the 
following  letter  from  the  Rev.  E,  Moore  concern- 
ing Croyland  Abbey : — 

“ Can  I enlist  your  sympathy  on  liehalf  of  Croy- 
land Abbey  Church  ? The  rector  and  inhabitants 
are  very  anxious  to  preserve  the  building,  but  are 
quite  ^ unable  unless  materially  assisted.  The 
proprietors  are  non-resident,  and  have  not  shown 
any  disposition  to  render  much  assistance.  I have 
raised  150^.  from  extraneous  sources.  I want,  if 
possible,  to  get  something  from  our  University, 
which  owes  its  origin  to  the  monks  of  Croyland! 
Will  it,  do  you  think,  do  anything  for  Jofirid’s 
Abbey  Church  ? How  cau  I bring  the  subject 
favourably  before  the  University?  Will  your 
society  aid  me  ? The  150/.  I speak  of  is  in  addi- 
tion to  the  100/.  raised  in  the  parish.” 

It  is  earnestly  hoped  that  funds  may  be  forth- 
coming to  preserve  this  fine  old  ruin  from 
premature  decay.  It  is  the  property  of  the 
Marquis  of  Exeter,  If  he  allows  it  quietly  to  fall 
to  decay,  it  will  be  a disgrace  to  his  family  which 
time  cannot  take  away.  The  works  required  have 
been  estimated  by  Mr.  Scott  at  from  300/.  to  500/. 


TOWN  SURVEYOR  FOR  WAKEFIELD. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Wakefield  Corpora- 
, tion  the  town  clerk  announced  that  there  had 
I been  thirty  applications  for  the  vacant  office  of 
I town  surveyor.  The  General  Purposes  Committee 
recommended  to  the  council,  in  order  that  a 
gentleman  might  he  selected  from  them  to  fill  the 
vacant  office,  Mr.  Conyers  Kirby,  of  Gloucester; 
Mr.  John  Richardson,  of  Stockton-on-Tees;  and 
Mr.  Ihomas  Dale,  of  Leeds.  To  these  the  council 
added  Mr.  Isaac  Haydoii,  of  Wakefield,  and  Mr. 
J.  Phillips,  of  Castleford.  After  the  candidates 
had  been  seen  and  made  their  statements,  the 
council  proceeded  to  vote.  It  was  arranged  that 
the  votes  should  be  taken  by  ballot,  which  being 
done,  the  result  was  found  to  be  that  there  were 
20  votes  for  Mr.  Dale,  21  for  Mr.  Kirby,  9 for 
Mr.  Richardson,  4 for  Mr.  Haydon,  and  1 for  Mr. 
Phillips.  The  name  of  Mr.  Phillips  was,  there- 
fore, struck  off,  and  the  ballot  proceeded,  the  result 
being  that  for  Mr.  Dale  there  were  15  votes,  for 
Mr.  Kirby  12  votes,  for  Mr.  Richardson  4 votes, 
and  for  Mr.  Haydon  1,  Mr.  Richardson  and  Mr. 
Haydon  were  now  struck  off,  and  the  voting  was 
between  Mr.  Dale  and  Mr.  Kirby.  The  result 
was  13  votes  for  Mr.  Dale,  and  12  for  Mr,  Kirby. 
Alderman  Green  then  moved,  and  Alderman  Haigh 
seconded,  a motion  appointing  Mr.  Dale  as  the 
surveyor,  under  the  Local  Board  of  Health,  at  a 
salary  of  150/.  per  annum ; his  duties  to  commence 
oil  the  1st  of  December  next,  aud  the  whole  time 
of  Mr.  Dale  to  be  devoted  to  the  duties  of  the 
office.  The  motion  was  carried,  and  the  corporate 
seal  ordered  to  be  attached  to  the  appointment. 


OXFORD  ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETY. 

A MEETING  was  held  on  Wednesday,  Nov.  30, 
the  president  the  master  of  University  iu  the 
chair.  Mr.  Le  Strange,  of  Christ  Church,  was 
I elected  secretary. 

Mr.  Bruton  read  a paper  on  “The  Value  of 
Mediaeval  Precedent  in  planning  modern,  secular, 
and  domestic  Buildings.”  The  writer  examined 
the  arrangements  of  many  of  the  various  domestic 
edifices,  of  which  examifles  remain  from  the  reign 
of  Henry  III.  to  that  of  Henry  VII.,  and  de- 
scribed the  general  features,  and  the  progressive 
growth  of  plan;  and  submitted  that  unity  and 
balance  of  parts  was  the  embodied  idea  in  each  of 
them.  The  buildings  described  included  the 
Manor-house  of  Ashton  Burnell,  Somerton,  Wing- 
field, Maxstroke,  and  Dacres  Castle ; the  houses 
of  Woodcroft  aud  Sutton  Courtnay,  and  the  keep 
of  Warkworth  Castle,  The  latter  is  a particularly 
fine  e.xample  of  careful  planning  and  symmetrical 
arrangement. 

Mr.  James  Parker  said  Mr.  Bruton  did  not 


VOLUNTEER  ENGINEER  CORPS,  SOUTH 
KENSINGTON  AND  BROMPTON. 

At  a meeting^  held  in  the  Theatre  of  the 
Museum,  South  Kensington,  by  permission  of  the 
Lord  President  of  the  Council,— Mr.  H.  Colo,  C.B., 
in  the  chair,  ’ 

After  some  observations  from  the  chairman, 
Mr.  Redgrave,  R.A. ; MacLeod  of  MacLeod,  and 
Mr.  Burcliett,  head-master  of  the  Central  School 
of  Art;  and  some  discussion,  in  which  Mr.  Kemp, 
Mr.  Lanefield,  and  others  joined,  it  was  resolved, 
to  establish  at  South  Kensington  a volunteer  corps 
of  rifles,  capable  of  acting  as  engineers,  and  sub- 
ject to  the  confirmation  of  the  lord  lieutenant  of 
the  county.  MacLeod  of  MacLeod  was  requested 
to  take  the  command  of  the  same,  and  to  do  what 
was  necessary  for  its  organization.  About  130 
volunteers  from  the  Department  and  the  neigh- 
bourhood have  already  signed  their  names. 

It  seems  to  us  it  is  to  be  regretted,  considering 
that  a Brompton  corps  already  exists,  form- 
ing part  of  the  South  Middlesex  Rifles,  that  the 
movement  in  the  Museum  has  not  been  made  in 
conjunction  with  it.  The  South  Middlesex  have 
admirable  premises  and  a fine  piece  of  ground 
quite  handy,  Beaufort  House,  North  End,  where 
butts,  with  a range  of  450  yards,  are  being 
erected,  and  a club-room,  80  feet  long,  is  being 
built.  The  muster  here  under  Lord  Ranelagh  Is 
already  very  strong  : about  80  volunteers,  in 
uniform,  attended  service  at  St,  Luke’s,  Chelsea, 
on  Sunday  last.  A meeting  is  about  to  be  held 
in  the  Duke  of  Wellington’s  Riding-school, 
to  beat  up  recruits.  Colonel  Browulow  Knox, 
Captain  Peters,  and  Mr.  Godwin,  act  as  a com- 
mittee for  the  district,  and  will  give  any  informa- 
tion that  may  he  required. 


ARCHITECTURAL  VOLUNTEER  CORPS. 

Sm,— With  reference  to  your  remarks  upon  this  sub- 
ject, will  you  give  me  the  opportunity  of  stating  that  we 
number  among  the  ranks  of  the  “ Hon.  Artillery  Company 
of  London”  many  of  the  profession,  and  shall  be  delighted 
to  count  more  ? 

My  object  in  writing  to  you  is  to  beg  of  you  to  allow  me 
to  express  a hope  that  no  gentleman  will  join  any  corps 

without  first  paying  us  a visit  on  some  Thursday  evening, 
in  order  that  he  may  make  himself  personally  acquainted 
with  the  undoubted  advantages  we  possess  over  any  other 
^rifle  corps,  i say  "rifle  corps,”  as  it  is  not  generally 
known  that  our  title  as  the  "Hon.  Artillery  Company  ” 
was  given  to  us  some  centuries  back  upon  the  first  intro- 
duction of  firearms  as  engines  of  war ; but  we  are,  in  fact 
a battalion  of  infantry  armed  with  rifles  of  tlie  most 
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approved  pattenu  and  with  an  artiller>-  division  attached 


The  class  of  men  who  rally  round  our  standards  is  such 
as  any  gentleman  can  associate  with  agrpably  and 
equally.  We  have  merchants,  barristers,  solicitors,  stock- 
brokers,  doctors,  auctioneers,  builders,  and  well-to-do 
traders  of  various  kinds  engaged  m busuiess  in  all  parts 

*^^l^ha™e'the  honour  of  being- a fuU  private  of  some  six 
years-  standing,  and  hope  ere  long  to  be  Promoted  to 
the  dislhignished  rank  of  corporal ; and  a brother  D.  S. 
shoulders  his  “Enfield”  another  company  of  the  regi- 
ment in  which  same  company,  by-the-by,  a gallant 
F.E.I.B.A.  may  he  seen  duly  “ facing  and  wheelmg. 

Hkxrv  Pabsons,  D.S.,  South.  Div.  of  Lambeth, 
p s _if  we  go  on  at  our  present  rate  of  recruiting,  I 
believe  that  before  many  months  have  elapsed  we  may 
march  out  with  1,000  bayonets. 


GUERNSEY. 

Of  the  islaiids  of  the  Channel  group,  for  conve- 


nearly  finished.  It  is  this  edifice  which  replaces 
the  old  church  in  Notre  Dame-street,  destroyed 
by  fire  three  years  ago. 

“la  order  to  keep  up  with  the  approved  taste  of  the  day 
as  regards  church  architecture,”  says  the  Herald,  “ the 
Building  Committee  appointed  by  the  congregation  de- 
termined  to  engage  one  of  the  most  celebrated  and  expe- 
rienced ecclesiastical  architects  on  this  continent,  Mr. 
Frank  Willis.  This  gentleman’s  designs  were  approved, 
but  unfortunately,  before  the  foundation-stone  was  laid, 
death  intervened,  and  Mr.  Willis  had  not  the  satisfaction 
ofseeingthis,  his  greatest  work,  completed  under  his  own 
superintendence.  After  his  death,  Mr.  T.  S.  Scott,  archi- 
tect, of  this  city,  was  jappoiuted  to  carry  out  the  plans  of 
his  predecessor,  who  liad  left  sufficient  work  in  a crude 
form  to  enable  the  latter  to  decipher  them. 

The  contract  for  the  foundation-walls  up  to  base  was 
taken  by  Messrs.  Brown  & Watson,  of  this  city,  who  com. 
pleted  the  works  with  great  energy  and  spirit.  The  con- 
tract for  tlie  superstructure  was  taken  by  Mr.  Walter 
Wardle,  formerly  connected  with  the  Grand  Trunk  Rail- 
way. Few  who  have  passed  the  works  during  their  pro- 


rough  quarry  face,  and  all  the  dressings  and  other 
ornamental  portions  of  light,  soft  oolite  imported 
from  Caen,  in  Normandy.  Tlie  geometrical 
tracings  of  the  windows  attract  attention.  The 
cross  and  vane  on  the  summit  of  the  spire  are 
16  feet  high.  The  roofs  are  covered  with  slates 
imported  from  Wales.  The  entrance  porch  on  the 
Catherine-street  front  is,  at  present,  in  progress  : 
it  will  be  the  most  richly- carved  feature  of  the 
exterior. 


. — 'x*  i 3 • /.on  vinl.'  gress  but  must  have  admired  the  numerous  and  scientific 

nience  to  strangers  and  invalids,  none  can  lauk  of  scaffolding  and  tackUng  for  the  conve- 

higher  than  Guernsey,  situated  as  it  is,  and  enjoy-  | ujence  and  comfort  of  his  workmen  which  Mr.  Wardle 
iuff  the  advantages  of  a daily  post,  a telegraph,  , has  employed.  Since  the  works  began,  not  a single  life 
3 -t.  v.io  v.o,.v,«nr.  has  been  lost  at  the  building.’ 

and  a suitaolo  harbour.  • i r „ 

Gas  in  the  island  is  greatly  consumed,  by]  The  churcb,  cruciform  on  plan,  consists  oi  na\e 
nrivato  houses  as  well  as  by  pubUc  places : the  ; and  aisles.  112  feet  long  and  70  feet_wide ; tran- 
gas  company  seems  to  be  in  a floui-ishing  condi-  j septs,  100  feet  across  tower  and  _2o  feet  wide  ; 

I tower,  29  feet  square ; and  choir,  46  feet  by 
The  fi&li,  meat,  and  poultry  markets  are  in : 28  feet,  with  aisle  appropriated  to  the  organ 
exceUeut  order:  a vegetable  market  is  much  ! chamber.  The  spire  rises  to  a height  ot  22-1  teet. 
rcqnired,  and  many  plans  have  been  sent  for  such  ■ Internally,  the  nave,  67  feet  high,  has  an  open 
a desirable  thing.  It  is  really  to  he  hoped  the  , roof,  the  timbers  of  which  are  worked  and  carved, 
inhabitants  of  this  island  will  set  about  erecting  a I The  church  is  built  of  Montreal  stone  vyith 
proper  one  for  the  sale  of  such  useful  articles  as 
vegetables.  The  island  has  a good  harbour,  not 
completely  finished.  A wall  has  been  carried 
from  the  Terres  to  the  Castle  (Cornet),  thus 
enclosiug  and  sheltering  the  harbour  from  the 
detrimental  south-east  winds.  Its  efficacy  was 
shown  ill  the  last  gale,  when  the  sea  dashed 
against  it  mountain  high,  bub  inside  left  the 
water  comparatively  calm.  There  is  a landing- 
place  (temporai’y) ; a wet  dock,  where  vessels  will 
be  able  to  load  or  unload  at  all  times ; and  a dry 
dock  for  repairing  vessels.  The  quays  of  the 
harbour  have  undergone  alteration  fur  the  better. 

Churches  arc  numerous,  there  being  five  in  town 
and  ten  in  the  country.  One  parish — the  Citel — 
has  two,  the  Gated  Church  proper  and  Coho  Church. 

This  latter  church  is  a Norman  edifice,  by  Messrs. 

Poult  on  and  Woodman. 

There  is  a college,  an  honour  to  the  island  and 
its  principal.  The  edifice  is  a large  one,  with  a 
good  playground,  railed  round  with  balustrades, 
which  thus  open  to  view  the  passers-by  when  the 
youngsters  are  playing.  There  is  a lodge,  or 
rather  two,  the  arch  between  forming  the  gate 
of  the  college.  The  Elizabeth  College  (such  is  the 
name)  is  the  gift  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  The  college 
never  has  flourished  as  it  has  done  these  few 
years  under  its  esteemed  conductor. 

Water  in  the  island  is  plentiful;  but  in  cases  of 
fires,  unless  the  pumps  (street)  were  in  good  order, 
the  island  might  in  that  respect  find  itself  defi.- 
cient.  On  the  quays  water  is  provided  for  ships 
by  tanks,  the  water  being  brought  from  the 
adjoining  streams  at  the  Terres. 

A peuuy  savings’  bank  is  in  course  of  being 
established : the  committee  arc  appointed,  and  it 
is  expected  that  in  January  next  the  society  will 
be  in  a fit  state  for  a general  working. 

A new  chapel  is  being  built  at  the  Vale,  in  the 
Gothic  style;  and  up  to  the  present  moment  all 
seems  to  go  on  well,  if  we  except  the  misfortune 
which  it  experienced  a little  while  hack,  when  the 
roof  (not  tiled)  was  blown  off.  The  dimensions 
are  53  feet  by  33  feet. 

Improvements  have  been  made  in  the  vicinity 
of  Trinity  Church.  Formerly  there  was  only  a 
naiTOw  road  between  the  church  and  the  opposite 
bouses;  now  tliey  have  all  been  demolished,  and 
a large  space  thus  produced.  This  has  done  much 
good,  for  the  passage  was  narrow  and  dangerous. 

It  has  been  properly  paved,  and  so  as  to  accom- 
modate both  foot-passengers  and  vehicles:  a foot' 
path  close  to  the  church  has  also  been  made. 


PROPOSED  MEMORIAL  OF  THE  LATE 
MR.  BRUNEL. 

I WOULD  ask,  in  noticing  the  “ Proposed  Me- 
morial of  the  late  Mr.  Brunei,”  whether  a more 
appropriate  monument  could  be  raised  than 
one  iutroducuig  the  statues  of  the  father  and  son 
in  the  same  memorial, — two  of  the  most  extraor- 
dinary and  gifted  men,  as  engineers,  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  ? The  same  observation  would 
apply  to  father  aud  sou  in  regard  to  the  !?tcphen- 
sons.  The  circumstance  is  almost  without  its 
parallel,  and  surely  merits  to  be  recorded  in  both 
instances.  The  idea  would  be  iiove’,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  appropriate,  and  might  form  a most 
interesting  subject  for  art;  and  i perfectly  agree 
with  your  observation  when  you  say,  " It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  determination  to  have  a visible 
artistical  monument  will  he  adhered  to ; and 
moreover,  that  it  will  he  something  more  than  one 
of  our  ordinary  namby-pamby,  portrait  statues, 
perched  upon  an  egg-chest.”  Let  the  pedestal  be 
appropriate  to  the  subject,  architectural  in  its 
character,  and  by  introducing,  in  basso  relievo, 
subjects  from  their  most  talented  works.  M e have 
seen  what  can  he  done  in  the  form  of  a pedestal 
in  the  grand  conception  of  the  statue  of  Frederick 
the  Great.  I really  believe,  with  the  feeling  of 
respect  for  these  great  meu,  there  would  be  no 
lack  of  funds  to  render  the  monuments  worthy  of 
their  names,  and  of  the  talent  of  the  nineteenth 
century. 

Why  should  not  such  memorials  be  erected  in 
Westminster  Hall,  as  a stepping-stone  for  great 
works  of  art  ? A SunscBiAEB. 


ARCHITECTS’  CHARGES. 

Sir, — It  is  thought  generally  to  be  the  custom, 
and  is,  1 believe,  the  established  rule  of  the 
Institute,  that  no  respectable  architect  should 
charge  less  than  5'  per  cent,  on  the  amount 
of  the  lowest  tender  delivered,  or  on  the  amount 
of  the  work  done.  Some  highly  decorative 
schools  aro  about  to  be  built  at  the  corner  of 
Endell-street,  for  St.  Giles’s  parish,  London : the 
architect,  although  a member  of  the  Institute, 
agrees  to  accept  a fixed  sum  (less  than  the  5 per 
cent.),  and  find  the  clerk  of  icorks  at  his  oivn  cost. 
Is  this  the  thing  ? 

A Resident  of  St.  Giles’s  Parish. 


THE  MESSRS.  WRIGHT’S  BANK,  CARLTON 
STREET,  NOTTINGHAM. 

These  works,  which  have  been  in  the  hands  of 
the  builder  for  some  months  past,  are  now  so  fur 
advanced  os  to  allow  the  new  banking-room  to  be 
opened  for  business.  The  front  immediately  in 
connection  with  the  banking-room,  is  of  stone, 
30  feet  by  26  feet,  comprising  one  large  window, 


CONVICT  LABOUR. 

Will  you  permit  me  to  notice  the  article  in 
your  paper  of  the  19th  ult.,  on  “ Convict  Labour 
and  our  Harbours  ?”  It  is  of  great  importance. 
1 have  long  thought  so,  from  having  visited  the 
establishments  at  Portland  and  at  Dartmoor.  The 
advantages  at  Portland  are  very  fairly  aud  clearly 
stated;  but  if  you  or  your  correspondent  were  to 
visit  Dartmoor,  you  would  see  that  a vast  amount 
of  profitable  labour  of  convicts  might  be  obtained 
by  the  preparation  of  granite,  of  which  there  is 
an  iuexhaustible  quantity,  and  which  may  he 
shipped  or  supplied  to  the  Government  w'orks 
there  by  a rail  tramway  which  exists.  I have 
been  informed  that  able-bodied  convicts  would 
have  been  employed  there  to  a considerable  extent 
could  the  grant  of  land  have  been  obtained  on  fair 
terms ; but  the  demands  made  by  the  Duchy  of 
Cornwall  were  so  exorbitant  that  they  only  now 
employ  invalids,  Ac.  This  might  he  remedied  now 
that  the  Prince  of  Wales  is  of  age.  There  is  room 
for  the  advantageous  employment  of  all  the  con- 
victed rogues  in  England  on  Dartmoor. 

A humble  Patbiot. 


THE  STRIKE. 

S,n,— The  attention  paid  to  the  appeal  from  " A Brick- 
layer” in  your  last  week’s  impression  shows  that  better 
opinions  are  about  to  prevail  in  conuecUon  with  the 
and,  althougli  your  correspondentinay 


divided  by  stone  columus,  whose  proportions  and  consetiueuces  atttmling'  that  event,  he  roust,  I 

inouldino-3  throughout  are  of  the  Corinthian  order,  1 am  sure,  agree  with  me,  that  it  was  impossible  to  prevent 
exceotinc  that  natural  foliage  is  given  for  the  it.  All  the  arguments  that  could  be  brought  ^S^st 

f thot  Strikes  Were  of  iio  avail  aga.ustthosewho  couldiuoN  c that 


ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  BUILDINGS  AND 
IMPROVEMENTS  AT  MONTREAL. 

The  Montreal  Herald  has  issued  two  illus- 
trated numbers,  containing  numerous  engravings 
of  public  buildings,  stores,  and  other  works,  in- 
cluding views  of  the  Victoria  Bridge,  and  of 
Montreal  itself,  together  with  some  letter-press 
details.  These  publications  show  tliat  they  kuow 
not  only  how  to  design  and  build  in  Canada,  but 
how  to  photograph  and  engi'ave  too.  The  illus- 
tratioTis,  indeed,  are  remarkably  good  examples  of 
what  an  enterprising  new'spaper  editor  aud  pro- 
prietor can  do  in  tlm  branch  of  art. 

Amongst  the  principal  edifices  illustrated  is 
Christ  Chui’ch  Cathedral,  now  in  progress,  but 


caps  and  mouldings  in  lieu  of  that  commonly 
used.  The  entablature,  entirely  of  stone,  is 
moulded,  and  carved  with  the  leaves  of  trees  and 
flowers.  The  windows  are  sub-divided  into  arches 
and  semi-arches,  moulded,  aud  the  whole  is  en- 
closed by  a deeply  moulded  elliptical  arch,  which 
supports  the  entablature  just  named.  The 
entrance  to  the  banking-room  is  in  the  centre  of 
this  front,  having  two  large  double  lights  on 
either  side,  with  smaller  columns  of  serpentine 
marble,  with  stone  carved  cap  and  bases,  of 
natural  foliage  supporting  a circular  head,  the 
crest  of  the  firms  being  carved  on  and  forming 
the  keystone  of  the  same,  above  which  is  an 
elaborate  moulded  cornice  dying  into  the  sides  of 
the  large  columns  already  mentioned.  The  glazed 
windows  have  inullions  formed  by  twisted  columns, 
with  floriated  caps  and  bases,  all  of  iron.  The 
walls  of  the  hank  are  of  rough  stucco,  having  a 
dado,  with  moulded  capping,  neck,  aud  base,  of 
polished  marble  cement.  The  gas-fittbigs  through- 
out are  of  ornamental  foliated  bronze  work,  made 
by  Messrs.  Thomason,  of  Birmingham.  The  floors 
are  of  Maw’s,  Bale’s,  & Minton's  tesselated  pave- 
ment, amalgamated.  The  Ironwork  is  by  Messrs. 
Gibbort  &.  Frasi,  Golden-lane,  Barbican.  The 
ceiling  is  of  papier  muche  and  cai-ton  pierre, 
executed  and  fixed  by  Me^rs.  White  A Purlby', 
of  London.  The  whole  of  the  works  have  been 
contracted  for,  and  executed  by,  Messrs.  Eviuis 
Brothers,  of  London,  under  the  superintendence 
of  Mr.  C.  H.  Edwards,  architect,  London. 


the  four  o’clock  and  the  5s.  6d.  per  clay,  both  ot  which  we 
at  present  enjoy,  were  obtained  by  the  same  means,  or 
through  the  fear  of  them;  and  the  bniUling  operatives 
had  to  try,  before  they  could  be  convinced,  that  they 
might  go  too  far  even  in  that  direction. 

The  greater  want  of  intelligence  on  the  part  of  the 
labourers  has  led  them  to  use  their  organization  inamost 
tyrannical  manner,  and  the  consequences  of  those  acts  will 
certainly  recoil  upon  themselves  in  due  time.  Their  want  of 
principle  has  so  disgusted  the  mechanics  who  have  had  to 
deal  with  tliem,  that  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  employers 
will  get  their  sympathy  and  support  in  any  future  contest 
with  the  labourers. 

The  “ document  ” has  been  successfully  used  as  a foil 
to  the  nine-hours  movement;  and,  having  accomplisheil 
its  purpose,  I do  hope  that  more  generous  opinions  will 
prevail  ill  the  councils  of  the  employers ; and  they  will  see 
the  necessity  of  withdrawing  that  document,  which,  prac- 
tically. will  be  of  no  advantage  to  them  ; for,  sliould  they 
succeed  iu  starving  the  men  iuto  acknowledging  it,  they 
will  do  it  with  a mental  reservation,  or  resort  to  some 
other  subterfuge  whereby  it  shall  not  be  considered  bind- 
ing  upon  them;  and  knowing,  from  my  position,  that 
active  agencies  are  at  work  to  renew  the  disturbauces 
afresh  in  the  spring,  I am  the  more  anxious  that  it  should 
be  withdrawn,  and  those  at  present  under  it  releasedfrom 
its  obligations,  so  that  there  should  he  no  pretext  for 
maintaining  the  present  wide-spread  organization ; and  it 
would  go  far  to  promote  a better  feeling  between  those 
who  have  gone  in  and  those  who  have  stood  ouS 
against  it.  ,,,  ^ ... 

Altering  the  rules  of  trade  societies  will  not  meet  the- 
case,  because,  wherever  working  men  are  associated,  no 
matter  whether  it  is  in. trade  societies  or  luiU-stvike  asso- 
ciations, they  are  always  accessible  to  those  who  have  a 
real  or  fancied  grievance  to  lay  before  them;  and  the 
most  zealous  and  persevering  lead  the  rest. 

The  growth  of  education  among  working  men  wiU 
eventually  leatl  them  to  understand  the  relations  of 
employers  and  employed  to  better  advantage-even  yet  it 
has  leit  to  reason  and  feeling,  rather  than  to  force  and 
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violence,  the  determination  of  a man  wiiethcr  he  should 

in  or  remain  outj  but  until  that  period  arrives  we 
shall  have  to  put  up  with  the  present  disastrous  method 
of  striking,  to  ascertain  whether  the  laboiu -market  justi- 
fies the  demands  which  are  made. 

J.  C.  Arwaud,  Joiner. 

Sir, — I venture,  through  the  medium  of  your  journal, 
to  suggest  that  something  should  be  done,  and  that  at 
once,  to  alFord  relief  to  the  numerous  distressed  families 
during  the  ensuing  winter  months,  the  heads  of  which, 
without  fault  of  their  own,  have  been  deprived  of  work 
througli  the  lock-out  during  the  continuance  of  the  Inte 
unfortunate  strike  in  the  building  trades.  I am  fully 
aware  tliat  it  will  be  objected  that  to  give  the  relief  I pro- 
pose,  will  only  be  holding  out  indirectly  a premium  for 
future  strikes.  In  answer  to  such  an  objection,  I can 
only  say  that  while  I have  no  sympathy  whatever  with 
the  authors  or  objects  of  the  strike,  still  I think  assist- 
ance ought  to  be  afforded  to  the  wives  and  families  of 
those  men  who  have  been  made  the  victims  of  the 

agitators  of  the  unnatural  movement, — “ the  strike,” 

now  fortunately  in  extremis. 

My  suggestion  is,  that  a committee  should  be  formed 
composed  of  architects  (and,  as  a good  work,  I should 
like  to  see  the  Institute  take  the  lead  in  the  matter)  and 
master  builders,  to  dispense  the  fuuds  I hone  to  see 
raised  for  the  object  I have  stated. 

Architects,  by  aiding  this  fund,  will  show  their  .sym- 
pathy  with  the  building  operatives;  and  master  btiUdera 
will  also,  by  giving  a helping  band,  prove  that  by  the 
course  they  have  adopted  in  resisting  the  uureasonable 
demands  of  the  Paviors’  Arms  Committee,  they  have  not 
been  actuated  by  vindictive  or  selfish  considerations. 

Ti  o T V , CiiAKLEs  Gray,  Architect. 

P.S.  I shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  gentlemen  disposed 
to  help  in  this  matter. 


TRADES’  UNIONS. 

Sia.  I shall  thank  you  for  a portion  of  your  space,  to 
enable  me  to  reply  to  " A Master  Dnilder,”  whose  letter 

animadverting  on  a statement  in  my  speech  at  Brighton 
and  my  subsequent  vindication  of  the  same,  is  published 
in  your  last  week’s  issue. 

assailant  T beg  leave  to  observe— i.  That 
trades’  unions  ” h.ave  been  instituted  for  t!ie  benefit  of 
^e  rnen--not  for  the  convenience  of  the  masters.  2 
^at  trades  unions  have  for  their  chief  end  the  prntec- 
tion  of  those  who  belong  to  them.  3.  That  there  is 
pnma  facie  evidence  that  this  end  has  been,  to  a great  ox 
tent,  accomplished,  in  the  fact  that  all,  or  almost  all 
complaints  against  trades’  unions,  have  proceeded  from 
those  who  do  not  belong  to  them.  4.  That  it  is  for  "A 
Master  Builder”  to  prove  that,  as  a rule,  “trades’ 
™ionists  ” do''6trikc”  against  non-society  men ; and— 
t-ho  Builder,”  in  asking  them  “to  adopt 

the  two  additional  rules ’’which  he  is  kind  enough  to 
propose,  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  asking  trades’ 
unions  to  become  the  endorsers  and  the  enforcers  of  the 
odious  document,”— a proceeding  which,  though  very 
convenient  for  masters,  would  not  be  quite  agreeable  to 
operatives.  1 would  further  observe  that  “A  Master 
Builder,  besides  being  a little  too  exacting,  is  slightly 
“consistent.  In  demanding  that  trade.s’  unionists  should 
oe  as  cordial  in  their  bearing  towards  the  sneak,  the  spv, 
or  the  iindcrseller  of  his  own  labour  and  the  consequent 
depreciator  of  theirs,  as  to  their  fellow-members,  "A 
Master  Builder”  is  asking  from  the  working  man  an  ab- 
negation  of  self  and  an  excess  of  charity  which  have  not 
nitherto  been  found  to  c.xist  in  any  other  class  or  profes- 
sion m society.  Lawy-ers,  doctors,  army  and  navy  officers 
have  “black  sheep”  amongst  them;  and  "A  Master 
Builder  is  far  too  intelligent  not  to  know  that  the  phy- 
sician or  ban-istcr  who  undersells  his  services,  i.s,  in  a 
rnanner,  excommunicated,— that  is,  regarded  as  a“  black 
sheep”  by  his  professional  brethren.  Something  of  the 
rame  feeling,  if  I am  not  very  much  mistaken,  may  bo 
discovered  amongst  master  builders  and  contractors. 
Why,  then,  should  the  workingman  be  deprived  of  the 
privilege  of  evincing  his  disapprobation  of  the  depre- 
ciator of  his  labour?  I admit  that  this  feeling  maybe 
displayed  in  an  illegal  and  improper  manner;  but  for 
such  improper  exercise  of  an  undoubted  right  trades’ 
umons  arc  not  responsible,  and  the  member  so  offending 
IS,  like  the  rest  of  his  fellow  sutyects,  amenable  to  the  tri- 
bunals of  his  country. 

“ A Master  Builder”  is  inconsistent,  inasmuch  as 
(according  to  his  view)  “trades’  unions  ” being  already 
too  powerful  and  tyrannical,  he  would  make  them  still 
more  so  by  investing  them  with  the  functions  of  an  abso- 
lute dictatorship  over  the  word',  acts,  gestures,  &c.,  of 
their  members.  To  secure  non-society  men  from  any 
species  of  intimidation  or  annoyance  is  beyond  the  power 
of  “trades’  unions.”  Therefore,  the  adoption  of  " A 
Master  Builder’s”  rule  to  this  effect,  would  be  an  emi- 
nently silly,  because  a perfectly  futile  proceeding. 

On  this  point  “_A  Master  Builder  ” would  seem  to  be 
labouring  under  some  gross  confusion  of  ideas.  To  judge 
u'om  his  accusations  and  suggestions,  his  opinion  is 
that  “ tiades’  unions”  ought  to  have  for  their  chief 
object— not  the  benefit  of  their  members— but  the  pro- 
tection of  non-society  men  ! This  (associations  designed 
lor  the  benefit  of  those  who  do  not  belong  to  them)  would 
be  an  additional  wonder  of  the  world,  and  a proof  that 
holomon  notwithstanding,  there  is,  or  might  be,  some- 
thing new  under  the  sun. 

In  conclusion,  I reiterate  my  statement  at  Brighton 
that  workmen  are  not  pressed  to  belong  to  societies,  and 
that,  as  a rule,  society  men  do  not  strike  against  non- 
society  men.  Throughout  the  country,  there  are  hun 
ctreds  of  establishments  in  which  both  society  am. 
nou-society  men  work  together  in  perfect  harmony.  And 
to  convince  “ A Master  Builder”  that  “trades’  unions 
are  not  inaccessible  to  improvement,”  or  deaf  to  advice 
tendered  in  a friendly  spirit,  I may  st.-ite  that  the  propriety 
•of  the  erasure  of  the  rule  condemned  by  Mr.  Edwiii 
James  is  underthe  consideration  of  the  society  in  whose 
code  of  regulations  it  is  to  be  found.  To  some  of  the 
^ ^^stcr  Builder,”  1 am  of  opinion  that 
trades  unions”  would  have  no  objection;  but  when 
^ msinuates  that  these  societies  sanction  the  destruction 


THE  BUILDER. 

THE  GREAT  BELL  OF  WESTMINSTER. 

Sir,- On  Saturday  last  1 heard  Big  Ben  perform  for 
the  first  time  since  it  was  reported  that  he  been  dan- 
gerously wounded : and  I have  to  state  that,  cracked  or 
not  cracked,  his  voice  is  neither  worse  nor  better  than  it 
was  in  the  very  fir.st  instance,  when  the -clock  struck 
Imn  to  indicate  the  hour.  In  other  words,  the  bell  merely 
emits  the  same  imperfect  sound  as  before;  being  re- 
tone  metallic  harshness  and  doleful  continuity  of 

Now,  although  I think  this  bell,  like  its  predecessor, 
was  designed  and  cast  too  thick  at  the  sound  bow  ever 
to  produce  a rich  and  mellow  tone,  even  supposing  no 
deep  crack  to  exist ; yet,  as  the  bell  is  snspended  in  a 
manner  so  objectionable  that  it  has  not  fair  play,  the 
authonties  may  be  advised  to  try  the  following  experi- 
poor  Ben  from  his  present  unhappy 
position,  of  which  he  has  always  bitterly  complained- 
then  fix  him  to  a block  of  “wood”  of  suitable  form, 
called  a stock,  which  must  be  freely  suspended  from  a 
beam  so  as  to  be  able  to  swing  in  some  degree.  If  the 
alleged  fracture  be  not  dangerous,  Big  Ben  the  second 
Will  then  give  out  such  a sound  as  may  agreeably  surprise 
his  audience.  / r 

Permit  me  to  add  that,  when  a large  bell  is  cracked  at 
the  sound  bow,  it  is  idle  to  talk  of  applying  the  " drill-a- 
hole  and  whip-saw  remedy.”  This  has  heeii  tried  over 
and  over  again  in  the  case  of  church  hells,— though  not 
at  present  in  that  of  Big  Ben, — and  the  result  has 
uudormly  been  most  unsatisfactory  to  a musical  ear. 

Thomas  Walesbt. 
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more  so  that  it  contains  attractions  even  for  girls 
of  somewhat  more  matured  years,  who  will 
derive  no  little  amusement  themselves  in  inter- 
preting the  instructions  of  the  “ Girl’s  Owu  Toy- 
maker  ” to  their  younger  charges.  These  iustruc- 
tions  are  clear  and  simple ; they  are  illustrated 
by  upwards  of  200  engravings. 


architectural  photographic 

SOCIETY. 


The  Archeology  of  Berkshire : an  Address  de- 
livered to  the  British  AreJuBological  Associa- 
tion at  Netbhvry,  September  12,th,  1859.  By 
the  Eabl  of  Cabnaeton.  London : Murrav. 
1859. 

Of  the  very  able  address  by  the  Earl  of  Car- 
narvon at  the  archmological  congress  held  at  New- 
bury, Berks,  in  September  last,  -we  at  the  time 
gave  our  readers  an  abstract ; and  we  are  glad  to 
be  now  able  to  intimate  to  them  that  the  address 
itself,  as  delivered,  has  been  published  bj'  Mr. 
Murray,  of  Alberaarle-street.  It  is  of  espKilal 
value  as  a contribution  to  the  archaiological  his- 
tory of  Berks,  inasmuch  as  there  is  a great  dearth 
of  topographical  works  on  that  county,  so  that 
the  earl’s  remarks  relate  to  a field  of  literary 
labour  as  yet  but  little  explored. 


S 


.....wo  auiiCLlUJl  cm 

“the  tools  or  property  of  non-members,”  I can  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  “A  Master  Builder”  is 
making  himself  the  vehicle  of  a calumiiv,  which  is  both 
mahgnant  and  mendacious:  and  unless’ he  cau  sub.stan 
tiate  his  charge  by  the  adduction  of  a rule,  or  extract 
from  the  laws  and  regulations  of  these  societies,  com- 
manding or  authorizing  such  treatment  towards  non- 
members,  I call  upon  him  as  an  honourable  mau  to 
admit  that  he  has  been  misinformed. 

IGeorce  Potter. 


In- the  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  special  general 
meeting  of  tins  society,  which  appeared  recently  in  the 
columns  ot  your  widely-circulated  journal,  I am  repre- 
sentedtohave  stated  that  no  exhibition  of  photographs 
would  take  place  this  year  ; and,  as  this  statement  is  cal- 
culated to  mislead  subscribers,  I should  feel  obliged  by 
your  giving  publicity  in  your  next  issue  to  this  correc- 
tion. pe  facts  are  these.  Mr.  Hansard’s  motion,  as 
originally  proposed,  was  to  refer  the  whole  question  back 
to  the  committee  without  taking  any  active  steps  for  carry- 
ing  on  the  business  of  the  society ; to  which  I objected,  that 
'/  such  n course  were  pursuetl,  so  great  a delay  must 
necessarily  take  place,  that  there  could  be  no  exhi- 
bition,”  but  as  matters  now  stand,  the  exhibition  will 
take  place  early  in  the  spring. 

Permit  me  also  to  add,  that  Mr.  Bury  must  have  boon 
labouring  under  a misconception  when  he  stated  that 
the  debts  of  the  society  were  2001.  the  second  year  in 
excess  of  the  receipts;  as,  in  the  balance-sheet  for  that 
year,  audited  and  signed  by- Mr.  Bury  himself,  which 
appears  in  the  report  to  the  annual  general  meeting,  held 
on  the  13th  April  last,  the  balance  was cstimatecliii  favour 
. Association,  syi.  ^s. ; and  the  property  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, with  the  balance  at  the  banker’s,  was,  at  the 
previous  3l6t  March,  above  1,000/. 

I regret  the  anonymous  publication,  by  “ one  of  the 
committee,”  of  the  rather  intemperate  letter  which  an- 
lieared  in  your  columns.  Cabal " Is  a hard  word  io 
“VS  ILI.IAM  LiaiiTEV,  Hon.  Sec. 

DfloIiS  Scfcittij. 

Thoughts  for  the  Thoughtless ; or.  Inducements 
for  Scientific  Inquiry.  By  Mrs.  C.  II.  Smith. 
Illustrated.  Loudou:  James  Blackwood,  Pater- 
uoster-row. 

Tuofguts  for  the  Thoughtful  would  have  been 
a much  better  title  for  this  book,  and  would  not 
have  stood  in  the  way  of  its  being  selected  as  a 
present,  as  the  authoress  foresees  the  present  title 
will.^  It  is  a charming  and  valuable  little  work, 
and  is  calculated  to  do  much  good.  Under  the 
six  heads— the  Atmosphere,  ou  the  Earth,  on 
Water,  the  Vegetable  Kingdom,  the  Animal 
Kingdom,  and  ou  the  Celestial  .System,  Mrs. 
C.  H.  Smith  brings  pleasantly  and  clearly  before 
young  minds  the  whole  range  of  the  physical 
sciences,  and  that,  too,  not  in  a superficial  and 
got-up  manner,  but  soundly  and  precisely.  There 
arc  a few  slips  here  and  there,  such,  for  example 
as  attributing  the  authorship  of  the  well-k-nown 
lines, — 

“ The  primrose,  on  the  river’s  briuk, 

A yellow  prinrrose  is  to  him, 

And— nothing  more,” 

to  Mr.  Robert  Hunt } but  these  will  be  remedied  In 
the  next  edition.  A large  number  of  our  London 
readers  know  Mr.  C.  H.  Smith,  a gold  medal 
student,  who  afterwards  took  to  architectural 
sculpture  and  is  to  be  found  at  most  of  the 
scientific  meetings  in  the  metropolis;  and  we 
advise  them,  and  all  who  have  voung  folks,  to 
make  the  acquaintance  of  Mrs.' C.  H.  Smith, 
through  her  book,  as  speedily  as  may  be. 


The  Worthies  and  Celebrities  connected  with 
Neivhury,  Berks,  and  its  Neighbourhood.  By 
Henbt  Godwin,  F.S.A.  Newbury  : printed 
by  J.  Blacket.  1859. 

Tins  learned  and  elaborate  memoir  by  Mr.  Henry 
Godwin,  of  Newbury,  may  very  appropriately 
follow  in  the  w-ake  of  the  address  just  noticed. 
It  contains  information  hardly  accessible  to  any 
one  besides  the  author  and  the  few  gentlemen 
who  have  assisted  his  researches  with  original 
anecdotes  of  local  interest,  now  for  the  first  timo 
put  into  print. 

The  volume  opens  with  the  history  of  the  Lords 
of  the  Manors  of  Newbury,  Saudleford,  Speen, 
and  Hampstead  Marshall,  from  A.D.  821  down- 
wards, and,  of  course,  treat.?  of  one  of  the  most 
illustrious  of  all  England’s  old  baronial  families— 
the  Pembrokes,  who  held  Hampstead  Marshall  by 
tenure  of  the  Marshall  of  England’s  gold 
enamelled  stall',  and  gave  the  name  of  their 
office  to  their  domain.  Of  this  family,  it  has 
been  noted  that  owing  to  premature  deaths,  no 
son,  for  several  generations,  ever  saw  his  father, 
nor  any  father  of  them  took  delight  in  seeing  his 
child. 

The  next  chapter  opens  with  an  historical 
account  of  Donningtoii  Castle,  and  Chaucer’s 
supposed  connection  with  it.  Chaucer  was  far 
too  poor  to  have  ever  been  lord  of  Donnington 
I Castle,  as  has  been  supposed,  but  his  grand- 
I daughter  possessed  it. 

The  third  chapter  treats  of  the  battles  of  New- 
bury in  the  times  of  Charles  I . and  Oliver  Crom- 
well, and  of  various  noted  families  and  persons 
connected  with  the  locality  in  these  and  sub- 
sequent times. 

In  the  last  chapter,  various  other  notabilities 
come  into  notice,  such  as  the  poet  Peurose,  Beau 
Brummell,  Lord  Stowcll,  Bailey  the  astronomer. 
Sir  John  Herschell,  and  lastly,  the  late  Earl  of 
Carnarvon. 

The  author  has  shown  his  taste  as  well  as  his 
learning  in  this  able  and  interesting  little  book. 


The  Girl's  Own  Toymaker  and  Book  of  Becrea- 
tion.  By  E.  Landells  and  his  daughter, 
Alice  Landells.  Illustrated.  London : 
Griffith  & Farran,  St.  Paul’s  Cburcbvard 
1860. 

The  “ Boy’s  Own  Toymaker,”  by  Mr.  Landells, 
met  with  general  commendation  as  a capital  mode 
of  teaching  boys  the  mechanical  use  of  their 
hands,  aud  instilliug  something  like  the  elements 
of  art  and  taste  into  their  minds  in  the  midst  of 
boyish  amusement  and  recreation.  The  present 
little  volume  appears  to  be  equally  well  adapted 
to  such  useful  purposes  in  the  education  of  the 
hand  and  eye  of  their  young  sisters;  and  all  the 


Boswell’s  Life  of  Johnson.  Edited  by  the  Right 
Hon.  J.  W.  Crokeb.  With  lUnstrations. 
London  : John  Mureat.  1859. 

Here  in  ten  one  shilling  parts,  we  have  the  best 
edited,  best  view,  of  one  man’s  life  and  his  times 
that  was  ever  published,  and  that  man  the  giant 
of  his  own  day,  and  the  admiration  still  of  ours. 
It  is  a book  which  every  oue  is  bound  to  read. 

Tlie  Life  of  Lord  Byron.  With  his  Letters  and 
Journals.  By  TEOir.ka  Moore.  Nos.  1 and  2. 
London : John  Murray. 

The  same  publisher  has  commenced  the  issue  of 
an  equally  good  and  cheap  edition  of  Moore’s 
Life  of  Byron,  to  which  we  shall  be  able  to  refer 
as  it  progresses.  It  is  uniform  with  his  cheap 
edition  of  the  poet’s  works  just  now  completed. 

Transactions  of  the  Architectural  LisHtute  of 
Scotland,  Vol.  T'.  Bart  II.  Edinburgh  ; printed 
by  W.  H.  Lizars.  1859. 

These  transactions  are  in  continuation  of  selection 
from  the  proceedings  of  the  Scottish  Institute, 
session  eighth,  1857-58.  They  comprise  two 
papers ; first,  “ On  the  Water  Works  of  the 
Ancient  Romans,”  &c.,  by  Mr.  A.  Thomson,  of 
Banchory ; second,  *'Ou  the  Application  of  Archi- 
tecture to  the  Commemoration  of  'distinguished 
Persons,”  &c.,  by  Mr.  J.  Murray,  M.A.  The 
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interest  of  the  volume  is  enhanced  by  numerous 
engraved  illustrations,  chiefly  relating  to  the  first 
of  the  two  papers  mentioned. 

Stories  of  Inventors  and  Discoverers  in  Science 
and  the  useful  Arts : a Boole  for  Old  and 
Totinq.  By  John  Times,  F.S.A.  London: 
Kent'&  Co.,  Fleet-street.  I860. 

A BOOK  from  Mr.  Tiinbs  one  now  looks  forw-ard 
to  as  one  of  the  regular  fruits  of  the  pub- 
lishing season,  and  one  of  the  most  palatable 
too  as  well  ns  nutritious  for  the  mental  digestive 
organs  of  both  young  and  old.  The  present 
volume  is  particularly  interesting,  as  indeed  its 
title  indicates  and  suggests  to  every  one  who 
knows  anything  of  the  inventors  and  discoverers 
in  science  and  art. 

Hand-Shadows.  Second  Series.  By  Henet 
BUESiLL.  Griffith  and  Farran.  St.  Paul’s 
Church-yard. 

Not  contented  with  the  first  amusing  batch  of 
shadows  which  Mr.  Bursill  threw  on  the  wall  last 
year,  he  has  -worked  out  a fresh  lot  of  even  niore 
elaborate  character,  including  various  portraits  of 
the  human  face  divine,  from  the  Duke  ofWelling- 
ton  to  Mrs.  Gamp.  It  will  afford  amusement  for 
many  evenings.  . 

Sktbing’s  “ Builders’,  Contractors’,  and  Manu- 
facturers’ Diary  and  Daily  Journal  lor  1860 
contains,  with  ruled  pages  for_  weekly  time- 
accounts,  its  usual  amount  of  information,  in- 
cluding the  Metropolitan  Building  Act. 


HUsctllmtca, 

A Steeheksok  OnniAKAGE. — The  author  of  a 
lively  article  in  the  Welcome  Guest,  on  the 
Stephenson  Dynasty,”  Mr.  Jacob  Forst,  in  con- 
cluding, says, — “Let  us  honour  the  father  in  the 
sons,  and  vote  from  this  time  and  for  ever  the 
proceeds  of  all  railways,  on  the  anniversary  of  his 
death,  to  the  maintaining  of  an  asylum  for  the 
orphans  of  those  cut  short  of  their  term  of  life  by 
the  hazardous  nature  of  their  employment.  Let 
each  traveller  on  that  day  give  his  mite,  and 
every  working  man,  who  ever  enjoys  a day’s  ex- 
cursion in  the  year,  contribute.” 

The  Westminster  Bell. — “ Mears  v.  Deni- 
son.”— This  cause  was  entered  for  trial  for  the 
sittings  after  Michaelmas  Term  in  London,  and 
would  have  been  tried  by  Lord  Chief  Justice 
Cockburn  and  a special  jury.  Mr.  Denison  had 
pleaded  a justification  to  the  libel  with  which  he 
was  charged.  The  cause  was  yesterday  with- 
drawn, Mr.  Denison  having  abandoned  his  defence. 
The  plaintiff  will  therefore  take  a judgment  by 
default.  The  only  matter  remaining  to  be  deter- 
mined is  the  amount  of  damages,  which,  in  the 
usual  course,  will  have  to  be  assessed  in  the 
Sherifl's’  Court. 

The  Gas  Movement  in  London.  — A very 
numerous  and  influential  deputation  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  supply  of  gas  to  the  metropolis  waited 
on  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  on  the 
30th  ult.  Sir  J.  V.  Shelley  introduced  the  depu- 
tation, stating  that  twenty -five  out  of  thirty- 
three  parishes  had  contributed  towards  this  move- 
ment, and  that  those  -who  had  not  done  so  were 
supplied  with  gas  at  the  rate  at  which  the  bill 
proposed  to  supply  it.  The  object  of  the  deputa- 
tion was  to  urge  Government  to  take  up  the  case 
on  behalf  of  the  metropolitan  parishes,  as  they 
had  no  power  to  vote  money  to  oppose  the  gas 
companies.  Mr.  Gibson,  in  reply,  stated,  cour- 
teously, that  the  Government  would  give  the 
subject  immediate  attention;  hut  that  he  had 
not  yet  heard  the  case  for  the  gas  companies. 

The  Royal  Scottish  Academy. — The  thirty- 
second  annual  report  of  the  council  of  the  Royal 
Scottish  Academy  of  Painting,  Sculpture,  and 
Architecture,  has  just  been  issued.  It  states  that 
the  exhibition  of  1859,  taking  everything  into 
account,  was  perhaps  the  most  successful  that  has 
ever  taken  place  in  Scotland.  The  Art-Union  of 
London  had  so  far  extended  its  constitution  as  to 
enable  its  subscribers  to  select  pictures  from  the 
Academy.  The  visits  now  made  during  the  season 
to  the  Scottish  Academy  exhibition  ranked  next 
in  number  to  those  at  the  Royal  Academy  of 
London,  and  were  said  very  far  to  exceed  those  of 
all  the  other  picture  exhibitions  of  the  southern 
metropolis.  The  visits  made  in  the  evening  alone, 
during  six  w’eeks  of  the  exhibition  of  1859,  were 
not  less  than  50,000,  being  a nightly  average  of 
1,388  persons.  The  exhibitions  have  provided 
funds  for  the  commencement  of  an  art-library, 
already  of  some  importance ; and  for  the  support 
of  a life  academy  and  other  purposes. 


The  London  and  Birmingham  Railway  was  the 

first,  of  any  magnitude,  the  works  of  which  were 
let  by  contract.— Engineer. 

Foreign  ScriPTrRE.  — We  understand  that 
Herr  Reitchel  will  visit  England^  in  March  next, 
with  a model,  one-third  the  real  size,  of  bis  monu- 
ment in  honour  of  Martin  Luther,  which  is  to  be 
erected  in  Worms.  This  work,  of  which  report 
speaks  well,  includes  eleven  statues,  and  will 
occupy  ail  area  about  40  feet  square. 

Water-works  for  Malton.— Mr.  Josiab  F. 
Fairbank,  C.E.,  has  just  presented  a report  to  the 
authorities  and  the  public  of  Malton,  on  the 
subject  of  a water-supply  for  that  town.^  ^ It 
appears  that  there  are  four  methods  of  obtaining 
water  to  supply  Malton.  Mr.  Fairbank  on  the 
whole  gives  a preference  to  the  Nine  Spring  Wells 
scheme,  as  presenting  the  least  engineering  diffi- 
culties, and  having  other  advantages.  After  a 
lengthened  discussion,  it  was  resolved  the  pro- 
visional committee  should  be  prolonged,  and 
requested  to  further  consider  the  report. 

Cley,  next  the  Sea,  Norfolk.  — Sir:  This 
magnificent  church,  well  known  through  “Bran- 
don’s Analysis,”  Bowman  & Crowther’s  “ Churches 
of  the  Middle  Ages,”  aud  other  works,  has  lately 
been  partially  restored.  The  first  contract  for  a 
new  roof  over  the  nave  was  carried  out  under  the 
directions  of  Mr.  F.  Codd,  of  the  Adelphi,  but 
more  recently  the  nave  has  been  reseated  without 
the  intervention  of  any'  regular  architect,  the  re- 
sult being,  you  will  not  be  surprised  to  hear,  a 
cheap,  unsatisfactory  imitation  of  a sketch  once 
submitted  by  the  architect  of  the  roof. — A.  B. 

Montments  on  the  Calton  Hill,  Edin- 
bdrgh. — On  the  proposal  to  erect  a sculptural 
monument  on  the  Calton  Hill,  in  honour  of  the 
Ettrick  Shepherd,  being  submitted  in  a letter 
to  the  town  council  by  Dr.  Roger,  of  Stirling, 
says  the  Edinburgh  Post,  a general  outburst  of 
opposition,  led  by  Professor  Dick,  broke  out . 
against  the  idea  of  permitting  any  more  monu- 
ments on  the  hill,  no  matter  of  what  description. 
Surely  this  is  a most  irrational  monumentophobia, 
adds  the  Post;  the  Calton  Hill  is  an  admirable 
site  for  such  monuments  to  public  characters, 
provided  the  designs  be  in  perfect  harmony  with 
the  locality.  The  town  council  have  done  nothing 
to  render  the  hill  even  decently  attractive  either 
to  denizens  or  to  strangers;  and  it  would  almost 
appear  as  if  they  were  resolved  that  nobody  else 
should  have  a more  fortunate  distinction. 

A NEW  Provident  Society  for  Workmen. — 

In  “An  Address  to  the  Workmen  of  the  Metro- 
polis,” prefixed  to  the  printed  rules  of  a new 
Society  named  “The  London  General  \\orkinen8 
Provident  Society”  (offices,  3,  Trinity-place, 
Wandsworth-road),  the  committee  say:  — “In 
recommending  for  your  consideration  their  rules, 
they  would  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that, 
although  there  are  a very  great  number  of  Benefit 
or  Sick  Clubs,  professing  to  provide  assistance  for 
their  members  during  illness  of  a temporary 
character,  there  is  scarcely  one  of  these  societies 
which  makes  any  provision  for  the  permanent 
support  of  its  members  in  their  old  age,  or  in  the 
event  of  their  being  rendered  by  accident  inca- 
pable of  resuming  their  employment;  nor  do  any 
of  these  societies  provide  any  assistance  for  the 
widows  and  children  of  their  deceased  members.”  It 
is  with  the  view,  apparently,  of  obviating  these  de- 
fects in  such  associations  that  this  new  society  has 
been  instituted ; aud,  although  we  are  still  very 
doubtful  as  to  the  advantage  of  multiplying  such 
societies,  desiring  rather  to  see  them  united,  we 
willingly  bring  the  present  one  under  the  notice 
of  our  readers,  as  we  have  been  requested  to  do. 

The  Wallace  Monument  Competition.— 
The  firm  to  which  the  second  premium  of  twenty- 
five  guineas  was  awarded  (Messrs.  Peddle  & Kin- 
near,  of  Edinburgh),  being  dissatisfied  with  the 
award  of  the  first  premium  to  a competitor  (Mr. 
J.  Rochead,  of  Glasgo%v)  who  had  contravened  the 
conditions  of  the  competition,  they  say,  by  sending 
in  a design  not  simply  tinted  with  Indian  ink,  pro- 
tested against  the  decision  in  a communication 
to  the  committee.  To  this  communication,  how- 
ever,  they  received  no  answer,  until,  learning 
that  the  estimates  for  Mr.  Rochead’s  design, 
which  they  had  resolved  to  carry  out,  exceeded 
by  several  thousand  pounds  the  sum  (5,OOOZ.)  to 
which  the  competitors  were  strictly  limited, 
Messrs.  Peddle  & Kinnear  again  wrote  to  the 
committee,  urging  this  additional  ground  in  sup- 
port of  their  protest,  and  requesting^  a reply  ; 
when  the  secretary  wrote  them  saying,  “ The 
committee  unanimously  agreed  not  to  entertain 
the  subject  of  your  correspondence.”  This  cor- 
respondence and  its  result,  Messrs.  Peddie  & 
Kinuear  remark,  “adds  an  instructive  page  to 
the  history  of  competitions.” 


TENDERS 

For  warehouses,  Victoria  Wharf,  Upper  Thames-street. 
Mr.  R.  L.  Roumieu,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by- 
Messrs.  Welch  & Atkinson  :— 

Lucas,  Brothers ^^14,330  0 0 

Lawrence  & Son  13,974  0 0 

Mansfield  & Son l3,6oo  0 0 

Keyes  & Head  13,450  0 0 

Myers  12,887  0 0 

Cubitt&Co 12,838  0 0 

Ashby  & Son  12,426  0 0 

Pritchard  & Co 12,353  0 0 

Browne  & Robinson 12,295  0 0 

Jay  & Co 12,028  0 0 

I’Anson  11,937  a 0 

Sherren 11,500  0 0 


For  Corn-Exchange,  Wellingborough ; deducting  value 
of  old  materials.  Messrs.  Bellamy  & Hardy,  architects, 
Lincoln : — 

Biirkitt&Co.  (Wellingborough)j£'5,528  0 0 

Ingham  (Wellingborough;  5,390  0 i> 

Ellis  & Son  (Peterborough)....  5,200  0 0 

Pepper  & Dolman  (Spalding)  ..  4,998  lO  6 

King  (Shefford) *1.622  0 0 

Huddleston  (Lincoln)  4,563  0 0 

Thompson  & Co.  (Derby) 4,410  0 0 

Boddington  (Wellingborough)..  4, 305  0 0 

Booth  & Son  (Boston)  4,000  0 0 

Young  (Lincoln) 3,700  0 0 

Barwell  A:  Moore  (Spalding)  ..  3,700  0 0 

W'atkin*  (Northampton)  3,700  0 0 

‘ Accepted  at  3,000i.,  after  reducing  drawings,  &C. 


For  re-building  premises  in  Ivy-lane,  for  Mr.  W.  Kent. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Lepard,  architect.  Quantities  supplied 

Lawrence,  R .^1,299  0 0 

Batterbury 1,279  0 0 

Macey 1,240  0 0 

Porter L193  0 0 

Lawrence  & Sons  1,1/2  0 0 

Browne  & Robinson 1,110  0 0 


For  alterations,  &c.,  to  premises.  No.  "1,  Watljng- 
street,  City,  for  Mr,  Vivian.  Messrs.  Tillot  & Chamber- 
lain,  architects : — 

Fish ^l.>03  0 0 

Cannon  1,100  0 0 

Pritchard  & Son 1,098  0 0 

Hocken 1-092  0 0 

Turner  & Son L0i8  10  0 

Wills  (accepted) I,u45  0 0 


For  additions  to  house  and  new  stabling,  at  Putney. 
Mr.  Sancton  Wood,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  : 

Nicholson  & Son <^'1,0/5  0 0 

Aviss  and  Son 1,048  0 0 

Adamson  & Son 959  0 0 


For  re-building  the  VMiite  Lion,  Brook-street,  Bond- 
street.  Messrs.  Finch  Hill  & Paraire,  architects. 
Quantities  supplied  by  Messrs.  Wilson  & Son 

Holland  & Co *^1 ,092  0 0 

Selleck  1.562  0 0 

Partrick  & Son 1,650  0 0 

Elston  & Son  1,518  0 0 

Turner  & Sons 1,^73  0 0 


For  erecting  house,  reading-room,  and  library,  in 
Robertson-street,  Hastings,  for  Mr.  Diplock.  Mr.  Newry, 
carpenter,  of  Hastings,  architect 

Baker j£'1,772  0 0 

Jones 1,722  0 0 

Howell  1,717  0 0 

Carey  & Avery  (accepted) I,4i9  2 o 


For  alteration  to  the  St.  George  and  Dragon,  High- 
street,  Camberwell.  Messrs.  Tress  & Chambers,  archi- 
tects : — 

Wells ^876  0 0 

Sloper “89  o 0 

Coleman  ' 786  o o 

Acock 688  0 0 

Miller  (withdrawn)  583  0 0 


For  alterations  to  premises  on  Comhill,  Lincoln,  for 
Mr.  F.  Page.  Messrs.  Bellamy  & Hardy,  architects 

Taylor  (Gainsborough) jt'498  0 0 

Slingsby  (Lincoln) 492  l6  0 


For  stables  for  Mr.  T.  White,  Aldersholt. 
Eggar,  architect: — 

Birch  (Farnham)  jfi'385  0 

Duke  U'arnham) 3/5  0 

Speakman  & Ames 322  12 

Marten 288  0 


Mr.  F. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Becoixo  IiiPOffruRS.— sir  : Please  intimate  that  the  "Mr.  Jones” 
now  is  going  about  as  "Mr.  Parry.”  BeoUyhe  ought  to  be  given  in 
charge. — J.  8.  S. 

J.  E.  I.  (will  appear).—?.  B.— Young  Beginner.-H.  C.— H.  C.— 
J,  G,— C.  K.— J.  M.— W.  H.  C.  (great  additions  have  been  made,  but 
the  original  character  is  preserved).— Dilston  (we  depart  from  our 
usual  practice  under  the  cli-cuuistances,  and  )»lnt  out  Parkers 
edition  of  Blckman,  " Attempt  to  Discriminate;’  as  a book  which 
would  answer  his  purpose.  As  respects  “ construction,”  get  a list  of 
Weale’s  “ Rudimentary  Works,"  and  look  through  it).— C.  K.  B.— 
J.  T.  R.-J.  N.— W.  M.  F.-J.  T.-F.  B.  W.— R.  0.  G.— J.  O.-Granlte. 
— J.  P. 

NOTICE. — All  Communications  respect- 
ing Advertisetnents,  Suhscriptions,  should  be 
addressed  to  “ The  Publisher  of  the  Builder,” 
No.  1,  York-street,  Covent-garden.  All  other 
Communications  should  be  addressed  to  the 
“ Editor,”  and  not  to  the  “ Publisher.” 
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The  Teaching  of  the  Streets. — Ghosts. 

DUCATION  is  to  be  hud 
in  many  ways  besides 
through  books;  and  the 
education  a man  gives 
himself  is  more  valuable 
and  lasting  than  that 
which  is  given  to  him. 
Few,  indeed,  are  well 
taught  unless  they  are 
self-taught.  Every  place 
that  records  an  interest- 
ing iiict,  or  suggests 
matter  for  wholesome 
thought,  is  a silent 
teacher,  and  should  be 
preserved  and  cared  for. 
The  materials  which  exist 
for  the  diffusion  of  know- 
ledge might  be  made 
more  use  of  than  is  at 
* present  the  case.  The  British 
Museum,  the  Museum  at 
Brompton,  the  National  Gal- 
lery, and  other  Institutions, 
are  mines  of  the  most  val- 
uable information,  but  at  pre- 
sent are  but  partially  worked  : 
numbers  visit  these  places 
' with  but  little  profit,  for  it  requires 
intelligence  to  use  these  collections 
properly.  If  school  children  were 
taken  there  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  able  teachers,  who,  in  a 
familiar  way,  should  direct  attention  to  objects 
in  a manner  suitable  to  the  comprehension  of 
each  class,  much  valuable  information  would 
be  given  which  would  not  soon  be  forgotten. 
The  costly  collections  of  the  nation  have  not 
yet  been  brought  to  help  as  they  might  be  the 
advancement  of  the  education  of  the  people. 

It  is  not  only  to  the  national  schools,  but  also 
to  those  of  a higher  class,  that  these  remarks 
will  apply  ; not  merely  to  school-children,  but 
to  grown  men  and  women. 

Besides  the  Museums,  there  are  many  places 
•which  might  be  visited  in  the  same  manner 
with  profit ; for  instance,  Westminster  Abbey, 
a large  part  of  which  is  free  ; St.  Paul’s  Cathe- 
dral, and  the  Tower,  where  instructive  his- 
torical lessons  might  be  given,  and  education 
made  a pleasure  instead  of  a task.  The  portion 
of  the  ancient  London  wall,  in  which  may  be 
traced  Roman  and  other  masonry,  marking 
various  periods  in  the  liistory  of  this  great 
City  ; the  Traitor’s  Gate,  tied  to  so  many  asso- 
ciations ; the  site  of  the  scaftbld  which  played 
such  a prominent  part  in  English  history  ; the 
quaint  little  church  not  far  off  ; and  the  exterior 
of  the  State  Prison,  if  properly  described  on 
the  spot,  would  be  the  means  of  impressing 
the  memory  as  to  many  important  passages 
of  history.  On  the  routes  to  these  places  of 
more  special  importance,  matters  of  great 
interest  might  be  pointed  out,  — such  as 
Smithfield,  where  so  many  perished  in  the 
troubled  times  gone  by ; the  venerable 
church  of  St.  Bartholomew’s ; the  old 
gate  of  St.  John’s ; houses  connected  with 
celebrated  characters,  and  the  monuments 
in  the  City  churches  of  those  who  have  done 
service  to  their  fellows.  Every  street  has  a 
story.  Recall  the  Eleanor  Cross  at  Charing 
in  1294 : see  Charles  I.  stepping  out  of  a 
■window  for  the  last  time,  not  far  from  it,  in 
years  long  after  ; tread  again  the  river’s  strand 
with  a noble’s  house  here  and  there,  and  gaily 
bedizened  barges  on  the  “silent  highway.” 
Fleet-street  will  give  you  the  Knights  Tem- 
plars, Johnson  and  Goldsmith,  and  a score  of 
stirring  incidents  ; and  when  you  get  to  Cheap- 
side  you  will  see  Edward  III.  holding  a tourna- 
ment, Queen  Philippa  looking  on,  the  flat  caps 
out  in  great  numbers  round  the  Cross  built  in 
the  time  of  Edward  I.  by  Michael  de  Cantuaria, 
cementarixis,  and  the  great  Conduit  in  the 


middle  of  the  road  close  to  the  Poultry.  Bow 
Church,  with  its  Norman  crypt,  brings  before 
you  Longbeard,  Lord  of  London,  and  the  siege 
the  building  sustained  ; while,  in  Cornhill,  full 
of  drapers,  the  ser'ving-men  are  running  at 
the  Quintain,  or,  to  come  later.  Poet  Gray  is 
superintending  the  rebuilding  of  the  house  in 
which  he  was  bom.  No.  41,  after  a fire  in 
1748. 

The  world  is  more  populous,  it  has  been  truly 
said,  to  those  who  can  see  with  the  mind 
than  to  those  who  see  with  the  eye  only. 
There  are  ghosts  everywhere.  Christmas  is 
coming,  and  stories  of  ghosts  are,  of  course, 
coming  too.  They  travel  together  always. 
The  spirit-rappers  have  vulgarized  them ; but 
there  are  ghosts,  nevertheless,  aU  over  the 
country,  telling  of  great  works,  commanding 
gratitude,  and  suggesting  imitation.  Go  out 
on  the  wild  moors  of  Northumberland,  to 
Wroxeter  or  Cirencester,  and  there  you  may 
see  ghosts  of  the  old  Romans,  who  brought  us 
civilization.  Nay,  you  need  not  go  so  far  ; for 
here,  in  the  very  centre  of  the  trade  and 
bustle  of  the  great  metropolis,  under  the  Coal 
Exchange  for  example,  the  ghosts  of  the  old 
heroes  sit.  On  Salisbury  Plain — 

" What  sheeted  ghost  is  wandering  through  the  storm  ? ’’ 

It  is  Druidical  and  misty.  The  ghost  of 
King  Alfred  appears  in  our  liberal  institutions 
and  laws.  Chaucer,  Spenser,  “ sweet  Will. 
Shakspeare,”  Milton,  Scott,  Byron,  and  other 
choice  spirits,  are  familiar  to  all.  In  printing- 
offices  (where  the  steam-engine  is  whirling  off 
millions  of  useful  pages),  in  great  libraries,  in 
the  den  of  the  poor  scholar,  and  now,  happily, 
in  the  homes  of  the  humblest  labourer,  the 
ghost  of  Caxton  flits  pleasantly  about.  Factories, 
spinning-mills,  and  other  busy  scenes  are 
haunted  by  poor  Crompton.  Ark-VTight  and 
other  ghosts  of  sturdy  aspect  wander  there  too. 
The  .spirit  of  Wellington  was  present  before 
Sebastopol,  in  the  jungles  of  India,  and  is  just 
now  present  in  every  part  of  the  countiy. 

How  gloriously  the  ghost  of  Wren  shapes 
itself  to  a Londoner’s  eyes  ! Grand  in  outline, 
elegant  in  detail.  His  remains  lie  in  such 
quiet  as  is  to  be  found  amid  the  roaring  of  a 
mighty  city  ; but  his  spirit  roams  abroad,  and 
teaches  not  merely  his  art  but  the  beauty  of 
integrity.  In  both  hemisx)heres,  Ijcneath  the 
stars, — spanglets  of  heaven,  the  “ eternal  fields 
of  light  that  lie  round  about  the  throne  of 
God,”  teaching  as  well  as  sliining,— Isaac 
Newton  passes  calmly  ; while  Harvey,  Jenner, 
and  Howard  flit  through  our  hospitals  and  gaols. 
The  spirit  of  Watt  is  seen  in  tire  bowels  of  the 
earth,  in  great  foundries,  on  every  river  and 
every  sea,  advancing  in  a thousand  ways  the 
civilization  of  the  world  ; while  haud-in-hand 
with  him  goes  George  Stephenson,  rushing  by 
day  and  by  night  through  all  lands, — along 
the  coast,  deep  into  the  bosom  of  hills,  and 
through  the  centre  of  great  cities, — binding 
together  all  people,  disseminating  knowledge, 
increasing  the  means  of  happiness  for  all. 

The  spirits  of  Reynolds,  and  of  Hogarth,  and 
Gainsborough,  and  Wilkie,  and  Turner,  illu- 
minate our  galleries  and  print-books,  teaching, 
delighting,  and  refining  ; while  Flaxman,  now 
in  a teacup  and  then  on  a tomb,  instils  lessons 
on  form,  and  preaches  the  Usefulness  of  the 
Beautiful. 

Yes,  truly,  there  are  ghosts  everywhere  ; and 
it  is  very  desirable  that  we  should  now  and 
then  give  them  a little  consideration,  and  make 
them  aid  the  Teachings  of  the  Streets. 


THE  GREAT  PYRAMID  : WHY  WAS  IT 
BUILT?* 

The  Pyramids  of  Egypt  have  for  thousands  of 
years  been  “a  wonder”  in  the  world,  and  they 
still  continue  to  be  so,  even  in  this  age  of  steam 
and  electricity.  The  base  of  the  Great  Pyramid, 
it  has  been  slmwn,  stands  upon  a square  equivalent 
to  the  expanse  of  Lincoln’s-inn-fields.  At  all 
events  the  lowest  stratum  of  its  construction, 
when  freed  from  sand,  is  said  to  have  been  found 
to  be  764  feet  square  : the  perpendicular  height 
(if  topped  by  a pointed  stone,  which  is  no  longer 
“ the  headstone  of  the  corner,”  as  Mr.  Taylor  calls 


• “The  Great  Pyramid.  Why  was  it  built?  and  who 
built  it?”  By  John  Taylor,  author  of  “Junius  Identi- 
fied,” &c.  London:  Ijongman  & Co.  1859. 


it)  must  have  been  4fl0  feet  9 inches : at  present 
the  height,  to  the  three  great  stones  by  which  it 
is  topped,  is  450  feet  9 inches.  These  extreme 
measurements  include  the  casing-stones  which  no 
longer  exist,  having,  it  is  believed,  been  removed 
by  the  Saracens  1,000  years  since,  as  a quarry  for 
building ; but  two  of  them  were  found  of  late 
years;  and  from  these,  and  a socket  in  the  rock 
for  one  of  the  corner  casing-stones,  the  extreme 
measurements  have  been  estimated. 

The  casing-stones  were  of  a harder  material 
than  those  below  ; and,  as  Herodotus  tells  us,  were 
beautifully  polished,  and  inscribed  with  certain 
sculptures. 

The  whole  of  the  four  faces  of  the  Pyramid  are 
believed  to  have  been  without  apparent  opening ; 
as  Strabo  says  that  the  opening  was  covered  by  a 
moveable  stone ; and  ev’en  now  there  is  a similar 
stone  dividing  one  apartment  from  another  in  the 
interior.  The  joints  of  the  casing-stones  were, 
like  those  of  the  interior  chambers  and  passages, 
so  admirably  fitted,  that  the  whole  appeared  like 
a single  mass  of  polished  marble ; and  the  cement 
formed  a layer  not  thicker  than  silver  paper, 
though  so  tenacious  as  to  have  retained  fragments 
of  the  casing-stones  attached  to  those  subjacent. 

The  opening  which  leads  into  the  interior  of 
the  mass  is  described  by  Greaves  as  reached  by 
an  artificial  bank  of  eai  th,  on  the  north  side,  and 
ascending  to  a heiglit  of  38  feet  at  the  passage, 
which  is  straight  and  narrow,  and  at  first  descends 
like  the  steep  of  a hill,  at  an  angle  of  26  degrees. 
The  stones  even  here  are  beautifully  worked. 
Between  the  entr.mce  and  the  ” consecrated 
oratory or  “ King’s  Chamber,”  in  the  heart  of 
the  Pyramid,  there  are  various  curious  obstacles, 
and  difliculties  of  passage,  such  as  polished  and 
slippery'  descents  and  ascents,  enormous  stones  to 
scramble  over,  and  still  narrower  straits  to 
wriggle  through,  “like  a serpent  on  the  belly,” 
as  Greaves  has  it;  and  there  are  also  cuts  de  sac, 
and  a deep  pit  or  well,  in  the  way,  which  pit  is  sup- 
posed to  communicate  with  the  Nile. 

When  all  these  obstacles  are  surmounted,  the 
ante-chamber  of  the  oratory  is  reached,  and 
through  that  the  oratory  itself,  which  is  sepa- 
rable from  the  outer  closet  by  a ponderous 
moveable  stone,  “hanging  in  two  mortises  like 
the  leaf  of  a sluice,  between  the  two  walls.”  If 
we  regard  the  “ consecrated  oratory,”  as  Greaves 
calls  it,  as  an  adytum  or  inmost  cell,  the  ante- 
closet  is  comparable  to  tbe  outer  divisions  of  a 
small  temple,  and,  in  fact,  is  itself  divided  into 
two, — an  outer  and  an  inner  closet ; tbe  sluice- 
shaped stone  occupying  a position  between  the 
two.  AU  these  ceils  are  formed  of  sacred  or 
Thebaic  porphyry',  rich  and  speckled,  exquisitely 
polished,  and  finely  jointed.  The  king’s  closet,  or 
oratory,  Greaves  describes  as  “a  glorious  room,” 
ceiled  with  polished  stones  of  “ strange  and  stu- 
pendous length,”  like  so  many  huge  beams  “sup- 
porting that  infinite  mass  and  weight  of  the 
Pyramid  above.”  The  height  of  the  chamber  is 
19  feet,  the  length  about  34  feet,  and  tbe  breadth 
about  17  feet. 

The  sole  apparent  object,  and  central  purpose, 
of  all  the  vast  labour  expended,  not  only  in  the 
construction  of  these  cells  or  apartments,  hut  in  the 
formation  of  the  whole  Pyramid  of  which  these 
constitute,  as  it  were,  the  very  small  kernel  of  the 
tremendous  outer  shell,  is  “ one  piece  of  marble, 
hollow  within,  and  uncovered  at  the  top,  and 
sounding  like  a bell,” — in  short,  a very  beautiful 
specimen,  in  porphyry,  of  what  has  been  called  a 
“sarcophagus,”  but  by  Mr.  Taylor  described  as  a 
“coffer,”  and  a “meter.”  This  cofter,  or  cofiin,  or 
whatever  it  was,  stands  on  the  floor  of  the  “ conse- 
crated oratory  ” or  “ King’s  Chamber.”  It  is  7 feet 
3^  inches  in  exterior  length,  and  3 feet  3|  inches 
broad  and  deep.  The  interior  length  is  6 feet  and 
488  thousandth  parts  of  the  English  foot  in  length, 
2 feet  218  parts  broad,  and  2 feet  860  parts 
deep , — “ a narrow  space,  yet  large  enough  to 
contain  a most  potent  and  dreadful  monarch.” 

It  is  a notable  circumstance,  that  the  Pyramid 
must  have  been  built  over  this  marble  coffin, 
first  placed  in  situ;  inasmuch  as  the  passage  to 
tbe  oratory  is  too  small  to  have  allowed  it  to 
enter.  Perhaps,  however,  the  most  remarkable 
thing  connected  with  the  whole  affair  is  the  fact 
that  this  oratory  or  cell,  in  the  heart  of  so 
enormous  a mass,  has  been  “ventilated,”  as  Mr. 
Taylor  remarks,  “as  perfectly  as  if  it  were  in- 
tended for  the  abode  of  a human  being.”  The 
ventilators  are  two  very  long  stone-cut  passages, 
ascending,  one  from  each  side  of  the  oratory,  in  a 
slanting  direction,  to  opposite  faces  of  tbe  Pyramid. 

What  could  have  been  the  purpose  of  so  strange 
a structure  is  a question  which,  of  course,  has  long 
and  often  been  asked.  That  it  was  meant  for  the 
tomb  of  an  Egyptian  king  is  one  of  the  most  per- 
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pistcnt  ideas  tbfit  have  been  entertained,  in  pre- 
ference to  the  absurd  “ Pharaoh’s  granary”  fancy. 
There  are  stroiif^  probabilities,  however,  even 
against  such  a notion  as  that  it  was  a tomb.  In  the 
first  place,  there  is  no  trace  of  any  one  ever  having 
been  entombed  or  buried  in  it : on  the  contraiy, 
the  tradition  (handed  down  by  Diodorus)  is  that, 
nlthongh  it  was  meant  for  a bunal-placo,  the  pur- 
poge  was  never  fulfilled, — a very  unlikely  story, 
which,  however,  goes  far  to  show  that,  in  point  of 
fdet,  no  one  ever  icas  buried  in  it.  Had  so  vast 
and  noble  n structure  been  reared  as  a tomb,  wiiat- 
ever  might  have  happened  to  the  kingly  builder, 
or  his  body,  surely  his  successor,  or  some  one  iu 
his  place  and  power,  would  have  afterwards  been  I 
buried  in  such  a tomb.  Human  nature  is  so  prone  j 
to  precedent  and  imitation,  that  this  must  ine- 1 
vitably  have  come  to  pass.  Why,  even  incur  own 
days,  have  we  not  a Duke  of  Hamilton  actually 
buried,  at  his  o\ni  request,  in  an  ancient  sarco- 
phagus, sacred  to  an  Egyptian  queen,  and  with 
her  verj’  name  inscribed  upon  it  ? But,  perhaps, 
one  of  the  strongest  reason.s  for  believing  that  it , 
wa.s  not  merely  designed  for  a royal  tomb  is 
dedncible  from  the  fact  of  the  central  cell  or 
oratory,  where  the  sarcophagus  stands,  having 
been  carefully  and  thoroughly  ventilated,  so  that, 
as  Jlr.  Taylor  justly  observes,  “ it  is  not  likely  that 
the  chamber  was  designed  for  the  reception  of  a 
dead  body.”  Is  his  own  notion,  however,  more  pro- 
bable, namely,  that  the  " coder”  was  a standard 
Egyptian  measure  like  the  chaldron,  aud  that  it 
was  to  preserve  this  standard  that  the  pyramid 
was  erected  ? To  ns  the  improbabilities  seem  to 
be  .about  equally  great,  that  it  was  either  erected 
as  a tomb,  or  as  a standard  mcasare  office.  Doubt-  ^ 
less,  the  “foot  rnle,”  if  wo  may  so  call  it,  used  by  the 
builders,  whether  itwas  the  royal  cubit,  the  Karnak 
cubit,  or  any  other,  mnst  frequently  reveal  itself  to  | 
thecon5iderategoometrician,liothiutheinterior  and 
the  exterior  dimensions  of  portions  of  the  Pyramid ; 
and  we  will  readily  admit  that  even  the  length  and 
bieadth  and  depth  of  ancient  measures  of  capacity 
may  thus  have  boeii  rediscovered, — that  the  cubit 
according  to  which  the  I*yrainid  cofl’er,  trough, 
sarcophagus,  orbatli  (as  it  has  even  been  called)  was 
measured  and  cut  by  the  workmen,  according  to 
orders,  was  probably  the  same  according  to ' 
w'hieh  some  grain  measure,  like  our  chaldron,  was  ' 
habitually cvit  out,  or  vice  versa.  But,  after  all; 
this  is  freely  admitted,  we  are  as  far  off  as  ever 
from  the  idea  of  the  standard  meter  office.  More- , 
over,  had  the  sarcophagus  really  been  intended 
for  a standard  measure  of  capacity,  to  be  pre- 1 
served  for  ages,  would  not  some  trace  of  its  pur- ' 
pose  have  been  left  upon  it,  as  in  sculptured  re-  | 
presentations  of  measurers  at  work,  &c.  ? We  are 
told  by  Herodotus  that  onions,  radishes,  and 
garlic  were  represented  outside,  as  the  chief  food 
given  to  the  workmen,  the  quantities  used  being  ' 
appended;  and  although  it  may  be  that  the 
priest  was  wrong  who  so  described  these  sculp-  • 
tures,  still  the  circumstance  iictrays  the  fact  that  j 
sculptured  representations  were  in  use  at  the 
time  the  Pyramid  was  built.  Hr.  Taylor  fancies  ■ 
that  these  onions,  radishes,  and  garlic  were  in 
truth  our  signs  of  the  degrees  (°),  minutes  ('), 
and  seconds  ("),  and  that  the  relative  proportions  of 
the  e.vterior  angles  aud  dimensions  of  the  Pyramid 
were  intended  to  represent  the  relationship  of 
the  radius  to  the  circumference  of  the  sphere 
and  the  dimensions  of  the  earth.  Sir  John 
Her.«ehell,  how’ever,  to  whose  consideration  the 
whole  subject  was  submitted,  appears  to  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  not  astrono- 
mical but  architectural  reasons  which  guided  the  j 
constructors  of  the  Pyramid  in  the  calculation ' 
aud  arrangement  of  its  dimensions.  Newton,  too, 
appears  to  have  studied  the  measurements  of 
the  Great  Pyramid,  but  we  are  not  aware  that  it 
ever  struck  him  they  had  anything  to  do  with 
the  earth’s  dimensions,  or  with  degrees  and 
minutes. 

Mr.  Taylor’s  researches,  notwithstanding,  are 
very  interesting  and  learned,  as  regards  ancient 
measures  of  capacity,  weight,  and  length.  An 
abstract  of  some  of  the  last  of  these  may  be  in- 
teresting; and  the  passage  will  show  how  his  con- 
clusions expand  into  his  more  doubtful  hypo- 
theses : — 

“The  Cz-man  foot  is  1-0125  (English);  the  Plolemnic, 
l-OlOl ! the  foot  of  Driisus,  or  Diodonis  Siculus,  1-C909; 
and  that  of  Plins/,  which  is  jiropcrly  a span,  io-36a  inches. 
Twice  this  last  number  is  the  roi/al  mbit  (20-736);  and 
twice  this  number  is  the  Kurnnk  cubit  (D-J72  inches). 
Lastly,  the  ^•’ometriciil  fuut,  or  span,  mentioned  by  ma- 
thematical writers  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  belongs  to  this  system  (9-8)75  inches).  Twice 
this  measure  is  the  Oriental  cubit  (19-6356  inches);  and 
two  of  these  Oriental  cubits  form  the  Pyramid  meter, 
v/hich  is  the  forti/-millionth  pare  of  the  circumference  of 
the  earth,  in  the  latitude  of  the  Great  Pyramid  (39-3724 
inches),  a measure  differing  from  the  JVenc/i  »ne/re  only 
one-tenth  of  an  inch  in  40  inches,  but  the  better  fitted  for 


a universal  standard  of  international  measures,  since  it 
forms  ail  integral  part  of  that  ancient  system  which  binds 
all  the  nations  of  the  earth  together  in  one  common  bond 
of  reciprocal  measures  of  length,  cnpacitif,  and  weight.” 

Hr.  Taylor  is  of  opinion  that  the  Great  Pyramid 
was  built  by  the  desccudanls  of  Shem,  not  long 
lifter  tlie  Elood. 


PBACTICAL  HINTS  ON  SUBJECTS  CON- 
NECTED WITH  OUR  ART. 

THE  AUCIIIXECTTRAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  ordinary  meeting  of  the  members  of  this 
Association  was  held  on  Friday  evening  last,  at 
the  house  in  Conduit-street;  Hr.  S.  C.  Capes  in 
the  chair.  The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  having 
been  read  and  confirmed,  the  following  gentlemen 
were  on  ballot  admitted  members : — Hr.  Edward 
Alexander  Wyon,  Hr.  Edward  Wymbridge,  Mr. 
Robert  Reynolds,  Hr.  Horris,  Hr.  Wakefield,  aud 
Hr.  Edward  Low. 

Hr.  Blinker  then  read  a paper  entitled  “A  few 
practical  Hints  on  familiar  Subjects  connected  with 
our  Art,”  as  follows : — 

I purpose  asking  your  kind  attention  to  the 
consideration  of  a few  practical  matters  con- 
nected with  our  art  j and  it  Is  my  intention  to 
treat  of  those  questions  that  come  before  us  in 
our  every-day  architectural  life.  I cannot  hut 
feel  that  much  of  what  I shall  have  to  say  is  old, 
and  known  to  most  of  you ; but  I do  hope  to  throw 
out  suggestions  that  some  of  you  may  think  worth 
discussing  ; and,  by  that  means,  I doubt  not,  many 
of  us  will  be  able  to  add  something  in  our  store 
of  knowledge.  I propose,  then,  to  speak  on  the 
following  subjects,  viz.: — “On  Taking  Instruc- 
tions from  a Client,”  “ On  preparing  Sketches,” 
“Working  and  Detail  Drawings,  Specifications, 
Bills  of  Quantities,  Setting  out  and  Superintend- 
ing Works,  Heasuriug  up  aud  Settling  Accounts.” 

Having  then  to  call  your  attentlou  to  so  many 
subjects,  my  remarks  on  each  must  be  necessarily 
brief.  I will,  in  the  first  place,  say  a few  words 
upon  “ Taking  Instructions  from  a Client.”  I will 
ask  you  to  suppose  as  a client  an  intelligent  well- 
j to-do  man,  who  has  determined  to  place  in  your 
bands  the  work  of  designing  for  him  a house  or 
villa.  And  I will  ask  you  at  once  to  dispense 
' with  the  idea  that  as  an  architect  you  know 
all,  and  j’our  client  knows  nothing  about  what 
he  wants  : believe  me,  this  is  an  error  that  many 
fall  into.  Your  client  has,  in  all  probability, 
been  thinking  for  some  time  of  building:  he  has 
looked  at  other  houses  and  endeavoured  to  learn 
from  them  wliat  be  would  like,  and  what  he 
should  avoid.  Tlierefore,  I say,  he  exceedingly 
attentive,  aud  endeavour,  by  sketches  made  at 
the  time,  aud  by  questions  carefully  put  and 
devoid  of  technicalities,  to  ascertain,  .as  clearly  as 
possible,  what  he  wants.  He  has  probably  thought 
over  the  plan  so  often,  and  so  long,  that  he  almost 
believes  he  can  describe  what  he  wants  in  a few 
words : in  this  probably  he  will  find  himself 
mistaken.  It  is,  however,  your  duty  to  spare 
neither  time  nor  trouble  in  ascertaining  as  clearly 
as  possible  your  client’s  wishes;  and,  having  done 
I this,  you  will  prepare  your  sketches  from  ?iis 
: insfntciiotis ; and  if,  inyour  judgment,  there  is  any- 
thing fatal  iu  the  plan  as  proposed  by  your  client, 
point  out  the  difficulties  to  him,  and,  by  the  aid 
of  another  plan,  show,  if  possible,  hew  flu-  these 
' difficulties  may  be  overcome.  Should  there,  liow- 
, ever,  be  anything  utterly  impossible  in  the 
I arrangement,  point  it  out;  and,  if  you  have 
' paid  attention  to  your  instructions,  you  will  have 
boeu  able  to  understand  what  is  wanted  by  your 
client ; and,  therefore,  it  will  not  be  a difficult  task 
to  get  out  sketches,  showing  how  the  arrange- 
ments required  may  be  brought  together  in  a 
practical  maimer.  On  the  questiou  of  outlay  be 
very  particuliir;  and,  if  you  are  instructed  that  a 
certain  sum  may  be  expended,  be  very  careful  not 
to  exceed  that  sum  : with  cure  you  can  ascei-tain 
very  nearly  what  will  be  the  cost  of  carrying  out 
the  building  as  proposed.  If  it  is  impossible  to  do 
all  that  is  required  in  a proper  and  substantial 
manner,  be  candid  and  tell  your  client  so,  aud  be 
sure  not  to  involve  him  in  expenses  that,  for 
aught  you  know,  he  is  not  able  or  willing  to  in- 
cur. And  your  client  must  not  be  misled  by  your 
drawing  : be  careful  by  actual  admeasurement  to 
show  the  sizes  of  rooms  proposed,  and  explain  the 
positions  of  doors,  fireplaces,  &c.  Never  mind  the 
trouble  : you  will  he  well  repaid  by  the  knowledge 
that  you  have  endeavoured  honestly  and  faithfully 
to  carry  out  the  task  eutrusted  to  you.  Above 
all,  do  not  seek  to  build  dishonestly ; do  not  let 
your  rooms  be  too  small  to  be  useful ; and  avoid 
the  temptation  of  using  improper  construction  or 
materials  in  order  to  reduce  the  cost  to  the  sum 
proposed ; it  would  be  better,  far  better,  to 
do  nothing,  than  to  do  wrong. 


I will  now  suppose  that  you  have  succeeded 
in  producing  plans  and  elevations  of  such  a 
building  as  it  is  the  wish  of  your  client  to  erect; 
and  1 will  also  suppose  that  your  sketches  have 
honestly  and  truly  set  forth  what  is  proposed  to 
be  done,  and  that  you  have  clearly  proved  to 
yourself  that  all  can  he  done  for  the  sum  agreed 
upon  : it  will  then  become  your  duty  to  prepare 
the  ivorking  or  contract  drawings;  and  the  first 
question  you  will  be  called  upon  to  decide  is, 
what  scale  shall  the  drawings  he  made  to  ? And 
in  order  to  assist  you  in  coming  to  a right  con- 
clusion upon  this  point,  let  me  remind  you  that 
the  working  drawings  are  for  working  men.; 
therefore  use  such  a scale  as  is  most  common 
and  most  easily  applicable  to  the  usual 
division  of  the  two-foot  rule:  avoid  scales  of 
12  feet  to  the  inch,  three-siitcentheof  an  inch, 
to  the  foot,  and  such  like : if  possible,  lay  down 
your  drawings  to  a scale  of  a quarter  of  an  inch 
to  the  foot ; if  that  is  too  large,  try  one-eighth 
of  an  inch  to  the  foot,  and  endeavour  never  to 
make  a working  drawing  less  than  that.  I am 
aware  that  in  very  large  buildings  it  is  impossible 
to  use  the  scales  I have  mentioned;  but  1 am 
asking  you  to  suppose  this  evening  that  we  are 
about  to  lay  dowm  the  plans  for  a villa,  and  I will 
at  once  say  a quarter-scale  is  the  best.  Having 
determined  upon  your  scale,  and  laid  your  paper 
down  (this  is  best  done  by  cutting  off  the  edges  of 
the  paper  perfectly  straight;  and  then,  having 
wetted  the  paper  edges  with  a sponge  dipped  in 
clear  water,  the  edges  may  be  secured  to  the  hoard 
by  rubbing  them  with  a piece  of  glue,  previously 
held  iu  hot  water;  by  this  method  you  may  dis- 
pense with  the  paste  and  glue-pots).  When  the 
paper  is  dry  and  smooth,  lay  down  the  scale  in- 
tended to  be  used,  and  proceed  with  the  drawings. 
Do  not  advance  any  one  drawing  too  much  before 
others  are  commenced,  or  you  may  find  some  con- 
structional difficulty,  occur,  causing  you  to  erase, 
probably,  a large  portion  of  your  work  already 
done.  Let  all  four  drawings  then  be  carried  on 
together  ; carry  all  your  flues  from  the  basement 
to  the  shafts : contend  with  all  the  difficulties  of 
want  of  light,  means  of  access,  Ac. : try  out  the 
stairs,  aud  be  sure  as  to  bead-room,  the  practica- 
bility of' landings,  &c. : avoid  placing  the  water- 
closets  oft'  landings,  or  indeed  anywhere  where  it 
is  possible  many  persons  may  meet,  and  never 
construct  a closet  without  direct  external  ven- 
tilation : eruieavour  to  place  a closet  in  such  a 
position  that  its  working  may  he  unheard  in.  any 
of  the  sitting  rooms.  If  it  is  necessary  to  have 
attics,  or  rooms  in  the  roof,  see  that  you  do  not 
construct  a room  where  it  is  impossible  to  put  a 
bedstead:  believe  me,  it  is  sometimes  done. 
Never  let  the  approach  to  one  bed-room  be 
through  another.  If  possible,  have  water  laid  on 
to  every  floor;  a few  gallons  of  water  at  the 
proper  moment  may  save  the  whole  building  from 
being  consumed  by  fire.  Never  carry  the  waste 
pipes  of  cisterns  into  the  Q-  traps : take  them 
outside  the  building  at  once  into  the  nearest  rain- 
water ifipe ; or,  if  that  is  impossible,  let  it  project 
a short  distance  from  the  line  of  the  front  of 
building:  do  anything  with  a waste  pipe  but 
make  it  a ventilating  shaft  to  the  soil  pipe.  In 
order  to  provide  for  and  to  overcome  all  construc- 
tional difficulties,  you  must  make  a set  of  drawings 
of  the  carcass  of  the  building,  showiug  clearly 
every  portion  of  the  construction,  from  the  foot- 
ings to  the  gutter  or  chimney  cap.  Your  sections 
should  show  the  construction  of  all  floors,  roofs, 
aud  partitions ; and,  where  necessary,  larger  draw'- 
ings  should  be  prepared,  to  show  the  manner  of 
finishing  ceilings,  framings,  Ac.,  Ac.  Prepare  a 
plan  showing  the  footings  complete ; also  a plan 
of  the  roof  timbers.  Above  all  things  endeavour 
to  clearly  understaud  the  whole  of  the  construc- 
tion yourself,  and  to  make  it' to  be  clearly  under- 
stood on  your  drawings.  For  suck  intricate  por- 
tions of  the  work  as  may  be  impossible  to  he 
shown  on  the  general  drawings,  prepare  details ; 
and  what  is  more,  prepare  these  details  before  the 
contract  is  entered  into.  I can  confidently  say 
from  experience,  that  5 or  10  per  cent,  can  some- 
times be  saved  by  thoroughly  detailing  the  work 
before  contracting  for  the  same. 

In  showiug  the  drains  on  plan,  be  sure  and 
place  the  pipes  outside  of  the  house  as  much  as 
possible;  and,  where  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
pass  through  the  building,  select  some  position, 
where  the  drains  are  easily  got  at,  such  as  a 
passage,  Ac. : this  remark  will  also  apply  to  ser- 
vice and  other  pipes.  Always,  as  it  were,  have  those 
portions  of  a building  whose  derangement’  may 
cause  damage  under  ifnmediate  control.  All  these 
points  may  • be,  and  should' be,  carefully  studied 
and  arranged  for  on  the  drawings:  it  should  and 
ought  to  ho  the  duty  of.'  every  architect  to  make 
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his  working  drawings  perfect  in  every  respect,  so 
that  no  waste  of  materials  or  room  be  incurred  on 
the  one  hand,  nor  wants  of  any  kind  be  left  un- 
provided for  on  the  other.  1 will  now  suppose 
the  drawings  to  be  carefully  inked  In  and  tinted. 
Your  next  task  will  be  to  figure  them.  This 
requires  great  care : you  should  commence  upon 
the  plan  showings  the  principal  rooms  whose  sizes 
have  been  determined  upon  : you  can  then  figure 
the  other  plans,  being  careful  as  to  the  decrease 
or  incroase  of  the  thickness  of  walla,  partitions, 
&c.  I do  not  think  it  advisable  to  figure  the 
plan  of  foundations  in  detail,  as  the  sections  will 
show  the  sets  oil',  and  it  is  easy  to  work  the  same 
from  the  principal  plan.  All  heights  should  be 
figured  on  the  sections  and  elevations ; and,  if 
there  is  no  existing  line  to  work  from  on  the 
ground,  one  should  be  fixed  as  a datum  line,  to  be 
referred  to  on  the  drawings.  Having  neatly 
written  to  the  several  drawings,  I will  now  sup- 
pose they  are  completed.  Your  next  task  will  be 
to  write  the  specification.  Upon  this  subject  I 
have  had  the  pleasure  of  reading  you  a paper  : I will 
therefore,  not  detain  you  longer  than  is  required 
to  throw  out,  as  1 hope,  a few  useful  hints.  Let 
your  specification  be  written  in  a clear  and  defi- 
nite manner:  carefully  examine  each  description, 
and  try  and  make  it  impossible  for  any  but  the 
correct  interpretation  to  be  taken  : do  iiot  attempt 
to  describe  what  can  be  better  explained  by  the 
drawings,  and  never  let  the  specification  take  the 
place  of  the  working  drawings,  or  the  working 
drawings  the  place  of  the  specification.  A speci- 
fication should,  in  my  opinion,  contain  sucli  de- 
scriptions of  materials  and  modes  of  workmanship 
as  cannot  be  shown  in  drawings ; and  a very 
careful  set  of  conditions  of  contract,  wherein  the 
clionb'and  contractor  should  be  equally  protected, 
and  the  power  and  responsibility  of  the  architect 
set  forth.  Be  sure  tliat,  in  writing  these  con- 
ditions, you  do  not  therein  take  upon  yourself 
more  than  the  law  will  allow  you  to  enforce,  for 
you  must  ever  remember  that  that  agreement 
only  is  binding  which  is  legal. 

The  next  question  you  have  to  deal  with  is,  the 
taking  out  the  quantities.  There  is,  in  the  minds 
of  many  architects,  a feeling — shall  I say  a preju- 
dice ? — that,  by  having  the  quantities  taken  out, 
the  client  has  not  only  to  pay  the  commission 
charged  by  the  surveyor,  but  that  he  will  also 
have  to  pay  a larger  amount  of  money  for  a given 
amount  of  work  : let  us  examine  this  question,  and 
endeavour  to  ascertain  if  there  is  any  foundation 
for  such  an  opinion.  Having  our  drawings  and 
specification  ready,  and  being  instructed  by  our 
client  to  obtain  tenders  for  carrying  out  and  com- 
pleting the  works ; — you  know  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  get  such  tenders  without  having  the 
quantities  taken  out ; and,  if  you  apply  to  builders 
of  known  respectability,  you  will  often  be  told 
they  can  only  give  you  tenders  upon  your  sending 
them  bills  of  quantities : if  then  it  is  not  your 
wish  to  incur  the  responsibility,  you  will,  perhaps, 
have  to  apply  to  another  class  of  builders,  not  so 
particular  as  to  how  they  expend  their  time  or 
money',  so  that  they’  get  work.  You  will  then,  I 
will  suppose,  have  obtained  tenders,  and  ns  many 
builders  as  you  have  obtained  tenders  from  will 
have  been  put  to  the  expense  necessary  in  order 
to  give  in  a price  for  the  work  to  be  done.  Now, 
it  is  well  known  that  many  keep  estimating-clcrk.s, 
or  have  to  call  in  the  assistance  of  a surveyor. 
These  have,  therefore,  to  be  paid ; and,  in  the  course 
of  a year,  a certain  sum  of  money  w’iil  have  been 
expended  in  making  estimates:  this  must,  there- 
fore, be  paid  out  of  the  profits,  and  the  profits 
of  course  represent  that  amount  that  has  been 
realized  over  and  above  the  expenses.  It  there- 
fore follows  that  the  building-public  have  to  pay 
mther  the  builders  or  the  surveyors;  because  we 
kno-w  that,  if  a certain  amount  of  labour  has  been 
done,  some  one  must  pay  for  it,  either  direct  or 
in(firect ; and,  if  you  can  imagine  that  the  item  of 
expenses  for  taking  out  quantities  could  be  en- 
tirely removed  from  a builder’s  books,  it  would 
naturally  follow  he  would  be  able  to  do  the  work 
for  aless  price,  and  yet  realize  the  same  profit.  If 
you  remind  me  that  this  class  of  men  will  sometimes 
do  the  work  10  per  cent,  below  those  who  Insist 
upon  having  the  quantities  taken  out,  I will  not 
deny  it;  bat,  on  the  other  hand,  the  work  is 
but  too  often  20  per  cent,  below  the  other  in 
value,  and  for  this  reason ; a man  having  com- 
paratively but  little  capital  is  unable  to  take  that 
advantage  of  the  market  for  materials  and  labour 
as , his  more  wealthy  fellow-tradesmen:  he  can, 
probably,  only  afibrd  to  buy  his  timbers  and  deals 
as  he  requires  them ; and  generally  they  are 
worked  up  ns  soon  after  being  purchased  as 
possible,  and  consequently  are  not  well  seasoned. 
His  men,  too,  are  changed  so  often  that  he  has 


not,  and  cannot  have,  a permanent  staff  of  hands 
able  to  execute  such  portions  of  the  work  as  ought 
to  be  done  in  the  best  manner.  It  therefore 
follows,  that  in  the  labour  and  materials  this  class 
of  builders  cannot  compete  with  those  having  the 
command  of  the  market.  Again,  these  men  have 
to  pay'  their  surveyors  for  taking  out  the  quanti- 
ties. Nothing  has  been  allowed  in  the  estimate; 
therefore,  in  the  inferior  quality  — and  conse- 
quently decreased  value — of  the  materials  and 
workmanship  must  they  look  to  obtain  the  means 
whereby  this  item  can  be  balanced  in  their  hooks. 
The  whole  question,  therefore,  resolves  itself  into 
this: — Is  it  better  to  employ  a competent  sur- 
veyor, who  will  supply  the  builders  with  accurate 
hills  of  quantities,  and  obtain  tenders  from  re- 
spectable and  responsible  men,  and  have  the 
works  executed  in  a proper  manner  ? or  is  it 
better  not  to  employ  tbe  surveyor,  and  get  a less 
valuable  description  of  work  done,  and  probably 
have  a yearly  outlay  in  the  shape  of  repairs  ? It 
occurs  to  me,  if  you  submit  the  questimi  to  your 
client  in  this  way,  he  will  prefer  paying  a direct 
charge  r-atber  than  risk  the  annoyance  and  never- 
ending  expense  caused  by  the  use  of  improper 
materials  and  workmanship.  I may  be  asked,  is 
it  not  ixissible  by  the  aid  of  a clerk  of  the  works 
to  ensure  good  materials  and  workmanship  ? 
I say,  not  always.  And  I will  assert,  without 
fear  of  contradiction,  that  you  are  sure  to  get 
a better  and  cheaper  building  by  going  to 
first-class  tradesmen,  than  you  will  obtain  with 
your  clerk  of  works  and  less  respectable 
tradesmen.  In  the  one  case,  it  is  possible 
to  save  tbe  expense  of  tbe  clei'k  of  works ; 
in  tbe  other  it  is  impossible.  I think,  then,  I 
have  shown  that,  by  obtaining  inferior  materials 
and  workmanship,  your  client  will  have  to  pay 
more,  oftentimes  much  more,  than  the  charges 
of  the  surveyor,  and  the  dilfereucc  between  tbe 
tenders  submitted  by  the  different  classes  of 
tradesmen  mentioned.  Again,  by  having  the 
quantities  taken  out  by  a competent  surveyor, 
you  protect  tbe  interests  of  your  client.  In  this 
way:  if  tbe  quantities  are  taken  out  by  a clerk 
of  tbe  builder,  by  tbe  builder  himself,  or  by  an  in- 
competent surveyor,  errors  may  creep  in,  to  such 
an  extent,  that  an  unscrnpulous  builder  may 
prefer  calling  his  creditors  together  rather  than 
executing  bis  coiitruet  in  a proper  manner.  That 
your  client’s  interests  would  Butl'er  I need  not  tell 
you;  and  the  delay,  annoyance,  ic.,  caused  thereby, 
can  never  be  forgotten.  On  the  other  band,  with 
correct  bills  of  quantities,  yon  can  ask  tbe  best 
men  in  the  trade  to  compete  : they  will  feel  that 
the  price  they  have  given  in  is  obtained  from  cal- 
culations made  upon  correct  data  as  to  quantity  ; 
and  therefore  their  only  chance  of  loss  is  upon  any 
incorrect  data  as  to  price  : this  nmy  sometimes 
happen,  hut  not  often.  I am  afraid,  if  builders 
were  to  give  their  candid  opinion,  they  would  tell 
us  their  losses  were  more  often  caused  by  incor- 
rect data,  as  to  quantity  or  description,  than  in  the 
items  of  costs.  1 have  more  than  once  used  the 
terms, — correct  bills  of  quantities,  and  for  this 
reason,  that  there  are  many  incorrect  bills  of 
quantities, — incorrect  as  to  the  quantity  of  work, 
and  still  more  incorrect  as  to  the  description  of 
the  work.  None  should  attempt  to  take  out 
quantities  but  those  who  are  thoroughly  and 
practically  acquainted  with  each  and  every 
building  trade;  and  those  who  possess  this  kind 
of  knowledge,  are  able  to  take  from  the  draw- 
ings such  dimensions  as  will  truly  represent  tbe 
amount  of  work  to  he  done.  But  the  dimensions 
arc  not  all  that  is  requisite  : they  must  he  coupled 
with  such  strictly  definite  descriptions  that  it 
shall  be  almost  impossible  for  but  one,  and  only 
one,  incauing  to  be  conveyed.  I am  sorry  to  say 
I have  in  tbe  course  of  my  own  experience  met 
with  such  items  as  “feet  of  Spanish  mahogany 
handrail,  French  ])olishod;” — no  size,  no  de- 
scription of  the  labour.  I ask,  how  can  a 
mail  tell  at  what  price  per  foot  the  work  can 
be  done?  I have  seen  such  items  as  “cast-iron 
moulded  curbs  for  rairnig.s;“ — no  weight  per  foot 
given ; notliing,  indeed,  shown  to  enable  one 
to  form  a correct  judgment  as  to  the  value. 
I could  multiply  these  examples,  but  forbear  to 
waste  your  time;  and  I mention  these  matters 
that  you  may  join  with  me  in  protesting  against 
such  items  as  these  ever  being  allowed.  1 sincerely 
wish  builders  would  take  from  the  bills  of  quanti- 
ties all  such  items,  and  send  them  to  the  archi- 
tect, in  order  that  he  may  not  he  surprised  if  the 
tenders  sent  in  vary  very  much  in  the  amounts. 
This  is  one  of  the  main  causes  of  the  strange  dis- 
crepancies we  see  in  the  tenders  made  from  bills 
of  quantities;  hut,  in  justice  to  surveyors,  I must 
admit  there  are  many  items  that  ullbrd  scope  for 
speculation  to  such  an  extent  as  to  materially 


affect  the  tenders  : with  these  they  have  notliing 
to  do;  and  the  builders  only  are  responsible. 
Before  I close  this  portion  of  my  paper,  I must 
call  your  attention  to  another  system,  and  that  is, 
one  where  the  architect  and  surveyor  share  thecom- 
mission;  the  surveyor  generally  stipulating  that 
he  is  not  to  be  responsible  for  the  correctness  of  the 
quantities : the  architect  has  half  tlic  commission 
for  taking  this  upon  himself.  I will  not  enter 
here  into  the  details  of  this  dishonest  practice. 
I content  myself,  however,  by  protesting  against 
it  in  tbe  most  emphatic  manner : it  is  a disgrace  to 
the  profession,  and  has  been  the  cause  of  much  evil. 
Having,  then,  pointed  out  at  some  length  what 
ought  not  to  he  done,  let  me  in  conclusion  say 
what  I think  ought  to  he  done.  It  is  this  : have 
the  quantities  taken  out  by  a competent  surveyor, 
appointed  on  behalf  of  yom'  client : write  to  re- 
spectable builders  : request  them  to  meet  at  your 
otiuce ; and  insist  upon  their  appointing  a surveyor 
on  their  own  behalf : it  is  the  old  system  and  it 
is  the  best : the  expenses  are  not  increased  there- 
by, and  all  parties  are  represented  and  protected. 
Do  not  for  a moment  conclude  from  iny  last 
observation  that  I think  no  one  person  can  take 
out  quantities  : I i-m  certain  to  the  contrary ; but 
I believe,  if  you  consulted  tbesurveyors  generally, 
they  would  tell  you  they  would  prefer,  at  all 
times,  to  meet  a brother  surveyor,  than  take  upon 
themselves  the  whole  of  tbe  responsibility.  I 
have  dwelt  somewhat  longer  than  I had  intended 
upon  this  subject ; hut  it  is  one  that  is  not  so  well 
understood  as  it  should  be,  and  the  whole  system 
requires  ventilation. 

The  next  subject  I have  to  bring  before  you 
is  Setting  out  and  Superintending  Works.  Many 
feel  nervous  when  called  upon  to  take  a practical 
part  ill  tbe  realization  of  tlieir  designs.  There  are 
so  many  little  mutters  to  be  attended  to  that  they 
get  confused,  and  feel,  as  it  were,  ipiite  incapable 
of  taking  that  leading  part  as  they  ought  to  do  : 
at  the  drawing-desk  it  is  so  ea.«y  to  produce  the 
various  hues  shown  on  their  drawings,  but  on  tbe 
actual  ground,  where  T and  set  squares  are  no 
longer  useful,  they  sometimes  feel  as  if  the  dif- 
ficulties were  insurmountable,  and,  indeed,  as 
though  it  were  impossible  to  begin  the  task. 
If  there  are  any  such  present,  who  have 
laboured  under  that  nervous  feeling,  I beg 
with  all  due  delireiice  to  lay  betove  them 
the  following  suggestions,  hoping  that  in  the 
time  of  need  they  may  be  useful.  As  a prm- 
ciple,  nothing  is  better  in  setting  out  building 
works  than  working  from  centre  lines.  The  first 
thing  to  be  done  is  to  determine  the  face  line  of 
work  of  the  principal  elevation.  This  being 
done,  drive  into  the  ground  strong  pegs  or  stumps, 
taking  care  that  they  are  placed  at  snch  a dis- 
tance from  the  site  of  return  walls,  &o.,  that  they 
will  not  be  interfered  with.  These  two  ])eg3 
being  fixed,  strain  from  one  to  tbe  other  a line  ns 
tight  as  possible.  Before  I proceed  further  I 
must  impress  upon  you  the  necessity  of  having 
tapes,  measuring  rods,  Ac.,  perfectly  correct. 
Take  nothing  for  granted,  but  prove,  to  your  own 
satisfaction,  in  any  way  you  please,  that  your 
tiipe  and  rods  are  true.  Having  the  face  or 
finished  luie  of  the  front  of  building  before  you, 
you  must  next  proceed  to  fi.x  the  point  at  which 
the  angle  or  quoin  of  the  return  wall  must  be 
set  off;  and  as  this,  in  new  buildings  such  as  we 
are  supposed  to  be  at  work  upon,  is  generally  at 
right  angles  to  the  front,  you  must  produce  a line 
at  right  angles  with  the  front.  This  will  require 
a little  care  and  attention.  If  the  builder  has  a 
large  square  at  hand,  mid  you  have  proved  it  to 
be  true,  use  it : if  not,  set  oil'  from  the  point  re- 
presenting the  angle  or  quoin  of  bouse  already 
agreed  upon  8 feet,  and  strain  a line  from  th.at 
point,  and  when  ii  diagonal  measurement  of  10 
feet  falls  at  exactly  G feet  upon  that  line,  then 
you  maybe  confident  tliat  you  Lave  obtained  a 
true  right  angle.  I need  hardly  remiiul  yon  that 
these  figures  of  6,  8,  and  iO  may  be  multiplied  by 
any  figure  you  please,  with  the  same  result.  By 
this  method  all  riglit  angles  may  he  producctl. 
You  must  not,  however,  forget  the  principle  I 
have  laid  down,  viz.,  that  of  working  from  centro 
lines.  Be  sure  when  you  drive  pegs  into  the 
ground  that  you  make  some  murk  by  wliich 
you  may  know  which  part  you  have  worked 
to ; and  in  all  cases  never  fail  to  have  the 
stumps  and  pegs  fixed  at  such  a diatunce  from 
the  site  of  trenches,  &c.,  that  they  may  not 
be  disturbed  by  the  excavator.  In  tbe  fore- 
going bints  I have  spoken  only  of  .superficial 
setting  ont : with  regard  to  the  vertical  work  or 
setting  out  of  heights,  determine  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable the  level  of  your  ground,  or  principal 
lloor;  and  on, one  of  the  stumps  or  pegs  have 
clearly  marked  a datum  line  referred  to  in  tlie 
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drawings,  or  a floor-level,  as  may  be  found  most 
convenient.  This  being  settled,  it  will  be  easy 
for  the  workmen  to  refer  to  and  determine  the 
depths  of  all  excavations  required.  This  w’ork  of 
setting  out  is  oftentimes  left  to  the  contractor  or 
the  clerk  of  works;  but  in  all  cases  the  architect 
should  never  fail  to  attend  and  settle  the  prin- 
cipal lines  to  be  worked  from.  Sometimes  an 
alteration  of  the  sill  may  be  made  with  advantage; 
and,  unless  the  architect  is  present,  such  advantage 
is  frequently  lost.  “When  the  works  are  set  out, 
and  the  excavations  done,  the  duty  of  superintend- 
ing may  be  said  to  have  fairly  commenced;  and, 
if  there  is  no  clerk  of  works  employed,  the  archi- 
tect must  be  more  than  usually  attentive.  All 
trenches  should  be  carefully  examined,  and  every 
care  taken  to  ensure  good  foundations : if  con- 
crete is  to  be  used,  see  that  it  sets  hard  and  firm 
before  the  brickwork  is  commenced,  and  also  that 
it  is  truly  levelled  on  the  top^  sui'face : if  bricks 
are  used  for  the  footings,  see  that  they  are  hard, 
sound,  w'ell  bonded  together,  and  laid  in  mortar 
as  specified.  Let  nothing  hinder  you  from  pay- 
ing particular  attention  to  the  foundations;  for, 
if  they  fail,  you  will  have  a world  of  trouble 
and  anxiety  afterwards.  Your  foundations  in, 
and  walls  vvell  out  of  ground,  your  duties 
will  be  somewhat  lighter.  You  must  not,  how- 
ever, relax  in  your  attentions.  See  that  the 
work  is  carried  up  in  strict  conformity  with 
the  drawings.  See  that  all  quoins,  reveals,  Ac.,  are 
truly  vertical,  and  that  all  horizontal  work  is  level. 
The  contractor  must  not  be  allowed  to  fill  in  the 
wall  with  bats  and  rubbish  : insist  upon  the  work 
being  solid,  fair,  and  well  bonded ; and  also  see  that 
allbeaders  of  facing-bricks  arewbolebricks.  If  stone 
walls  are  being  built,  see  that  bonders  are  put,  and 
that  every  care  is  being  taken  to  ensure  sound  and 
good  work  throughout.  Examine  all  timbers,  as 
to  their  dimensions,  distances  apart,  and  manner 
of  framing.  Be  not  afraid  of  trouble,  but  examine 
into  and  watch  every  portion  of  the  work  through- 
out, from  the  concrete  to  the  last  coat  of  varnish; 
and,  above  all,  insist  upon  a fair,  honest,  and  work- 
manlike interpretation  of  the  drawings  and  specifi- 
cation, never  forgetting  that  you  are  hound,  not 
only  to  look  after  the  interests  of  your  client, 
but  also  to  see  that  the  contractor  is  not  injured 
by  or  through  the  whims  or  caprices  of  your  clerk. 

When  the  works  are  completed,  the  accounts 
for  extra  works  should,  as  soon  as  possible,  be 
made  up.  If  the  (juantities  were  taken  oirt,  the 
work  of  finally  making  up  the  accounts  will  he 
simplified,  because  the  bills  of  quantities  show  a 
certain  definite  basis,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to 
make  such  deductions  from,  or  additions  to,  the 
quantities  as  may  have  been  eflected.  If,  as  I have 
hoped,  you  carefully  and  studiously  carried  out 
the  wishes  of  your  client,  and  your  drawings  and 
specification  clearly  and  practically  showed  and 
described  those  wishes,  the  quantities  being  also 
supplied,  then  I have  every  reason  to  antici- 
pate that  extra  works  will  be  reduced  to  a 
minimum.  If,  however,  from  unforeseen  cir- 
cumstances, extra  works  should  have  been  car- 
ried out,  be  not  afraid  to  accept  the  necessary 
responsibility:  have  the  accounts  made  up  in  a 
strictly  just  and  honourable  numiier,  seeking  not 
to  currj’  favour  with  either  client  or  contractor, 
but  striving  earnestly  and  fearlessly  to  walk  in 
the  path  of  duty.  Never  forget  this.  There  arc 
many  temptations,  but  heed  them  not;  and  ever 
remember  that  a clear  conscience  is  a greater 
source  of  happiness  than  the  acquisition  of 
money.  With  these  observations  I must  now 
conclude,  hoping  that  the  rough  and  ready 
outlines  I have  here  tri'.ced  may  be  by  abler 
hands  filled  in  and  rendered  more  definite  and 
clear  than  I have  left  them. 

Mr.  Goodman  observed  that  too  much  care 
could  not  be  taken  in  setting  out  and  carrying 
out  every  building.  He  had  himself,  on  one 
occasion,  made  a blunder  from 'not  testing  the 
measuring-tape,  and  the  consequence  was,  that 
when  the  roof  was  framed  it  was  found  to  be 
4 inches  wrong,  a difficulty  which  had  to  be  got 
over  by  corbelling— an  expedient  which,  although 
adding  to  the  effect,  entailed  additional  expense. 
With  regard  to  setting  out  quantities,  it  was  clear 
that  Mr.  Bunker’s  was  a London  practice ; for  in 
the  country  it  was  generally  the  practice  to  put 
the  drawings  in  the  bands  of  a few  respectable 
builders,  who  made  out  their  own  estimates,  and 
gave  in  their.prices  in  lump.  This  might  not  be 
practicable  in  very  large  works,  but  he  had  found 
that,  with  regard  to  ordinary  works,  experience 
generally.'enabled  country  builders  to  arrive  at 
very  accurate  conclusions  from  an  examination  of 
the  drawings. 

Mr.  Christian  thought  that  too  much  attention 
could  not  be  paid  to  bottoms  and  foundations,  for 


no  building  could  be  a credit  to  the  architect  or 
the  builder  if  these  important  considerations  were 
overlooked.  He  had  himself  known  a case  where 
in  excavating  the  foundations  they  believed  they 
were  working  in  solid  soil  of  some  depth.  The 
soil  at  the  bottom  of  the  footing  was  solid,  hard, 
strong  loam,  into  which  the  peg  could  only  be 
driven  a few  inches.  The  building  (which  was  a 
church)  stood  well  except  at  one  corner,  and  there 
a settlement  took  place.  The  wall  was  then 
underpinned;  and,  on  examining  the  foundation, 
it  was  ascertained  that,  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
trench  which  appeared  so  hai’d,  there  was,  at 
a depth  of  10  or  12  inches,  a soft  running 
sand.  The  weight  of  the  chaucel  depressed  the 
thin  bed  of  loam,  and  hence  the  settlement.  In 
that  case,  had  the  clerk  of  the  works  tried  the 
trench  properly  with  a bar  of  iron,  he  must  have 
discovered  the  defect;  but  his  negligence  in  this 
respect  had  entailed  a heavy  expense,  which  might 
have  been  saved  by  half  an  hour’s  well  directed 
application.  The  question  of  soil  and  bottoms  was 
not  sufficiently  attended  to.  As  a general  rule, 
the  architect  was  satisfied  when  he  got  a hard, 
close  clay;  but  it  sometimes  occurred,  when  there 
was  great  drainage  from  the  soil,  that  the  earth 
shrank,  and  that,  where  there  was  more  clay  in 
one  place  and  brick  earth  in  another,  the  building 
would  settle  where  there  was  the  brick  earth.  In 
these  cases  a strong  bar  of  cement  should  be  put 
in  to  equalize  the  weight.  Then,  with  regard  to 
walls,  be  often  found  that  country  builders  were 
in  the  habit  of  facing  their  walls  with  stone,  and 
filling  up  the  centre  with  mortal’  and  chips.  The 
consequence  of  this  pernicious  system  was  that, 
when  the  superincumbent  weight  was  considerable, 
the  chips  would  break  up,  and  the  walls  would 
bulge,  and  sometimes  tumble  down.  In  churcb- 
building,  in  order  to  prevent  settlements  and 
bulging  out,  stone  walls  ought  to  be  carried  out 
but  slowly,  especially  if  small  stones  were  used. 
It  was  often  the  custom  of  builders,  iu  order  to 
save  trouble  in  shifting  scaffolding  and  materials, 
to  carry  up  their  walls  a great  height  all  at  once 
at  some  particular  place.  The  consequence  was 
that,  when  wet  weather  came,  the  portion  of  the 
building  which  was  run  up  too  quickly  becoming 
saturated  with  water,  the  walls  bulged  out,  or 
perhaps  came  to  the  ground.  In  some  cases, 
especially  in  chalk  and  flint  work,  it  was  a dif- 
ferent thing  to  get  sufficient  bond  between  hard 
material  like  flint  and  hassock,  which  was  soft ; un- 
less these  inharmonious  materials  were  well  bonded 
together,  there  was  risk  of  the  walls  settling. 

Mr.  Smith  said  that  the  consequence  of  running 
up  work  too  quickly  might  be  obviated  by  intro- 
ducing courses  of  stone  work  in  cement,  which, 
while  preventing  sudden  settlements,  would  also 
give  time  for  the  work  to  dry. 

The  chairman  expressed  his  approval  of  the 
practical  character  of  the  paper  read,  and  observed  i 
that  he  had  always  been  an  advocate  for  quantities  I 
being  taken  out,  but  that  be  generally  found  that 
country  builders  preferred  to  look  at  the  drawings  ' 
and  make  their  owm  estimates.  Quantities,  how- 
ever, were  useful  in  the  progress  of  the  works, 
and  saved  a great  deal  of  trouble  in  measuring  up 
at  the  end ; and,  if  carried  out  generally,  would 
promote  economy.  He  agreed  in  all  that  had 
been  said  with  regard  to  the  necessity  of  bonding 
and  courses  of  cement ; and,  in  conclusion,  recom- 
mended all  young  architects  to  steer  an  inde- 
pendent course  between  their  client  and  the 
builder,  so  as  to  act  the  part  of  an  honourable 
and  upright  arbitrator  between  both  interests. 

Mr.  Smith  recommended  architects  to  endeavour 
to  learn  from  their  clients  the  precise  amount 
which  they  intended  to  expend. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Association  will  be 
held  on  the  23rd  instant,  when  Mr.  T.  M.  Rickman 
will  read  a paper  on  “Hinges.”  The  subject  for 
the  next  meeting  of  the  Class  of  Design  will  be  an 
iron  church  for  the  Colonies. 


WORKMEN’S  INSTITUTE,  211,  EUSTON- 
ROAD. 

Tuis  will  be  the  first  building  expressly  erected 
ill  connection  with  the  present  movement,  the 
upper  portion  being  exclusively  devoted  to  the 
use  of  workmen.  The  principal  eutranco  is  in  the 
Enston-road,  and  a passage  at  the  side,  called 
Phillips-gardens,  leads  to  the  back  staircase.  The 
doorkeeper’s  ofiice  is  on  the  ground-floor  overlook- 
ing both  entrances,  whence  two  stone  staircases 
lead  up  to  the  principal  room  on  the  first  floor. 
This  room,  54  feet  long  and  26  feet  wide,  is  in- 
tended for  a reading-room,  and  for  lectures  and 
kindred  purposes.  On  the  second  floor  another 
large  room  of  the  same  size  will  he  used  for  even- 
ing classes,  and  two  upper  stories  as  dormitories. 


in  which  each  lodger  will  have  a separate  com- 
partment for  sleeping.  On  the  various  landings 
will  be  lavatories  and  other  conveniences,  and 
provision  for  ventilation  is  said  to  be  made  on 
each  floor. 

The  building  is  designed  entirely  with  a view  to 
use  and  economy,  the  application  of  decoration 
having  been  strictly  prohibited,  and  externally 
certainly  does  not  promise  to  be  very  handsome. 
This  Institute  wiU  complete  a very  large  block  of 
buildings  which  have  been  erected  by  Mr.  George 
J.  Bowyer,  a gentleman  who  has  exerted  himself 
with  great  perseverance  for  the  benefit  of  the 
working  classes.  The  first  portion  was  commenced 
four  years  ago,  and  has  been  mentioned  by  us 
before.  Messrs.  Wadraore  & Baker  have  been 
architects  of  the  buildings  from  the  commence- 
ment, and  Mr.  John  Ashby  is  the  contractor  for 
the  present  works. 


LAMBETH  SCHOOL  OF  ART. 

Encouraged  by  the  success  which  has  attended 
the  establishment  of  a School  of  Art  in  the  very 
heart  of  Lambeth,  inhabited  by  artizans  engaged 
in  the  Potteries  and  building  trades,  the  chairman 
of  the  school,  the  Rev.  R.  Gregory,  of  St.  Mary’s 
Parsonage,  is  endeavouring  to  raise  the  necessary 
funds  for  building  suitable  premises  for  the  school, 
which  has  hitherto  been  held  in  the  National 
Schoolat  great  inconvenience.  With  the  view  of  ob- 
taining the  assistance  of  the  Committee  of  Council 
on  Education,  Mr.  W.  Williams,  M.P.,  and  Mr. 
Roupell,  M.P.,  with  a deputation,  have  waited  on 
Earl  Granville,  and  it  is  intended  to  form  a com- 
mittee of  well-wishers  to  Art-Instruction,  to  pro- 
mote the  object,  as  the  immediate  district  of  the 
school  is  too  pool’  to  raise  the  necessary  funds.  It 
is  very  desirable  that  a proper  building  should  be 
obtained. 


HELPER  CEMETERY,  DERBYSHIRE. 

TnE  cemetery  here  has  just  been  completed. 
The  buildings  consist  of  two  chapels  38  feet  by 
22  feet,  with  robing-rooms  and  cloisters  connected 
by  a central  archway,  which  is  of  sufficient  size  to 
admit  a hearse,  and  is  surmounted  by  a tower 
and  spire  100  feet  high.  The  frontage  exceeds 
100  feet.  There  is  a five-light  window  in  each 
gable,  with  tracery  heads  of  varied  design.  The 
I’oofs  are  open  timbered,  and  covered  with  slating 
of  two  colours  in  patterns.  Four  kinds  of  stone 
have  been  used  in  the  exterior,  with  good  effect. 

There  is  a residence  for  the  sexton,  with  a regis- 
J trar’s  office.  These,  with  a detached  hearse-house, 

I boundary  fences,  and  wrought-iron  ornamental 
entrance-gates,  complete  the  buildings,  which 
I have  been  erected  at  a cost  something  under 
! 3,000Z.  The  ground  is  well  chosen,  rising  gra- 
dually from  the  front,  and  crowned  by  a plan- 
tation of  trees. 

The  style  chosen  by  the  architect,  Mr.  Edward 
Holmes,  of  Birmingham,  is  Late  Decorated.  The 
builder  is  Mr.  William  Freeman,  of  Belper. 


NEW  CONGREGATIONAL  CHURCH, 
ECCLES. 

The  site  of  this  church  is  contiguous  to  the  rail- 
way station  at  Eccles,  nearManchester.  The  founda- 
tion stone  was  laid  on  the  22nd  April,  1859.  The 
schools  are  now  approaching  completion,  and  the 
church  is  just  roofed  in.  The  church  is  41  feet  wide, 
and  88  feet  in  the  extreme  internal  length.  The 
accommodation  is  for  about  700  persons.  The 
spire  is  120  feet  high.  The  roof  is  open,  and  all 
the  timbers  are  to  be  stained  and  varnished.  The 
corbels  that  receive  the  roof  principals  are  of 
Hollinton  stone,  with  polished  red  granite  shafts. 
The  apse  is  intended  for  the  reception  of  the 
organ  and  choir.  The  roof  of  apse  is  to  he  groined. 
On  either  side  of  the  apse  are  vestries,  one  for  the 
use  of  the  minister,  and  the  other  for  the  deacons. 
In  the  rear  are  five  class-rooms,  and  over  them  the 
school-room,  27  feet  G inches  by  55  feet.  The  mate- 
rials of  construction  arc  brick,  with  Yorkshire 
Parpoint  facing,  and  Hollinton  stone  dressings. 
Mr.  Peak,  of  Manchester,  is  the  contractor.  The 
stone  work  is  being  executed  by  Mr.  Hollins.  The 
carving  is  undertaken  by  Mr.  Nicbolls,  of  London. 
The  cost  is  expected  to  be  from  3,500Z.  to  4,000/. 
Messrs.  Poulton  & Woodman,  of  Reading,  are  the 
architects. 


Gas. — Great  dissatisfaction  exists  amongst  gas 
consumers  at  Bicester,  at  being  charged  8s.  4d. 
per  1,000  feet.  Some  persons  that  would  be  large 
consumers,  if  the  price  were  reasonable,  are  not 
consuming  any;  and  others  intimate  that  if  there 
is  not  a reduction  they  will  discontinue  burning. 
Another  gas  factory  is  spoken  of. 
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STAGE  SOEXERT. 

The  painthig-rooiEs  are  now  in  active  opera- 
tion. We  liear  of  great  exertions  that  are  being 
made,  and  may  hope  that  Boxing  Night  will  show 
IIS  somethiog  good  in  the  way  of  sound  painting 
and  mechanical  arrangement. 

When  viewing  the  scenes  produced  in  our  d.ays 
on  the  stage,  and  admu'ing  the  in  some  cases 
artistic  ability  which  is  shown  in  the  production 
of  these  fleeting  pictures,  which  ought  to,  and  do 
have  a considerable  aud  beneficial  effect  in  im- 
proving the  artistic  taste  of  the  community,  the 
stage  exhibitions  of  former  times,  and  the  various 
means  which  have  led  up  to  the  present  position 
of  the  art,  should  come  under  consideration. 

The  properties  of  the  old  English  miracle  plays, 
or  mysteries,  the  stage  decoration  of  Shakspeare’s 
days,  the  comparatively  small  improvement  which  I 
had  taken  place  when  Garrick  trwl  the  boards,  are  | 
matters  of  which  we  have  spoken  recently.  There  ; 
are,  however,  a few  additional  circumstances  in  | 
connection  with  this  interesting  subject  which  are  I 
worth  mentioning.  In  all  the  departments  of 
the  fine  arts  we  are  indebted  in  no  small  degree 
to  the  Italians.  In  sculpture,  painting,  and 
engraving,  the  Italians  have  set  the  example  of 
excellence;  and,  in  addition  to  these,  the  same 
people  have,  in  late  years,  been  a means  of 
spreading  a taste  throughout  the  country  for 
music. 

For  upwards  of  a century,  until  about  forty  years 
ago,  the  wandering  Italians  were  the  principal 
showmen  of  England.  Long  before  wild  auimals 
were  exhibited  to  the  public,  except  in  the 
Tower  of  London,  Italians  wandered  through  the 
towns  and  villages  with  boars  of  various  breeds, 
camels,  dromedaries,  monkeys,  and  other  animals  : 
the  .trainers  of  diuiuiug  dogs  too  were  at  one  time 
all  from  the  sunny.Jand.  The  charlatan  or  moun- 
tebank came  with  Lis  stage  formed  of  a few  planks 
1 lid  upon  trestle.s,  with  a painted  canvas  screen  at 
the  hack,  and  sometimes  smaller  ones  at  the  sides, 
on  which  were  dtpicted  dragons  and  other  mon- 
sters. These  pictures  and  the  stalled  reptiles 
excited  the  wonder  flndndinir.ationof  many,  audit 
is  only  by  considering  the  efl'ect  which  even  rude 
art  has  upon  those  who  are  entirely  uneducated 
in  this  respect,  that  we  can  estimate  how  valuable 
these  were. 

The  peep-show  aud  the  magic  lantern  were 
both  introduced  into  England  by  travelling 
Italians.  The  nightly  street  cry  of  “ Galante 
show ! galante  show,^’  although  now  a matter  of 
the  past,  will  still  be  remembered  by  numbers  wbo 
in  childhood  were  dtdighted  by  the  sound.  In 
the  days  of  expensive  literature,  when  good  en- 
gravings uere  not  accessible  to  the  multitudes, 
those  itinerants  were  valuable  missionaries  in  dif- 
fusing a certain  knowledge  of  pictorial  art.  The 
Italians  travelled  with  these  exhibitions  into  most 
of  the  countries  of  Europe,  even  into  Russia,  when  ; 
it  was  far  less  civilized  than  it  is  at  present ; and,  ' 
in  parts  where  art  knowledge  is  now  in  its  infancy, 
these  persevering  wanderers  are  still  crying  their 
“ Galante  show”  (galant  or  brave  show). 

The  puppet  show-men  came  from  the  same 
sunny  laud.  In  Queen  Anne’s  days  this  exhibi- 
tion was  the  rage  of  the  town;  and  it  is  worth 
note  that  the  first  puppets  exhibited  in  England 
were  made  to  illustrate  subjects  similar  to  those 
of  the  old  rtdigious  plays;  the  incidents  of  the 
early  history  of  the  world,  Noah’s  Flood,  and  such 
like  matters,  being  represented.  One  Rowell,  of 
Bath,  however,  created  a revolution  in  this  way, 
by  making  puppets  of  an  increased  size,  which 
“moved”  ill  representations  which  were  more 
generally  popular.  Mr.  Powell,  who  knew  how 
to  suit  the  taste  of  the  times,  performed  “Whit- 
tington and  his  Cat ;”  the  drama  of  ‘‘Dr.  Faustus;"’ 
“ Ilinaldo  and  Armicla,”  and  other  popular  plays; 
and  he  made  a large  fortune  by  his  manugement. 
After  some  time  the  fashion  changed,  and  the  pup- 
pets, though  made  ever  so  large,  were  considered 
only  good  enough  for  children  and  poor  people  : for 
long,  however,  they  were  played  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Fleet-street  and  in  other  ; localities  to 
audiences  similar  to  those  for  whom  the  penny 
theatres  are  now  provided.  “ Romeo  and  Juliet,” 
and  plays  of  a similar  character,  were  performed 
by  the  wooden  actors.  The  parish:  books  of  St. 
Martin’s-in-tbe-Fields  record,  under  the  date  166G, 
March  29,  “ Rec.  of  Punchinello  y‘='ItaIlian,PopDt 
player  for  his  booth  at  Cliariug  Cro8S:2/..12si6d.;” 
and  again,  16G7,  June  12th,  IZ. 

The  Fantoccini  may  still  be  seen  in  the  day,  and 
the  Chinese  Shadows  in  the  winter  eveniinis, 
amusing  large  companies  of  both  old  and  young— 
thelastlingeringsofthe  puppets.  The  Italian  boy, 
with  his  board  and  figures  danced  upon  a string, 
is  not  now  seen  in  London ; and  even  our  old  friend 


“ Punch,”  has  almost  gone  out  of  use.  We  are 
told  that  only  two  of  these  e.xhibitions  are  at  this 
time  to  be  met  with.  We  noticed  the  other  day  a 
musician  who  had  formerly  accompanied  “Punch,” 
playing  most  dismal  music  on  bis  drum  and  pan- 
dean  pipe.  His  old  occupatiou  was  gone,  and  in- 
harmonious and  noisy  notes  failed  to  attract  the 
notice  of  even  the  little  children  who  were  roam- 
ing close  by.  In  days  not  long  ago,  “ Punch  ” was 
the  means  of  conveying  wit  and  satire  to  the 
unlettered  multitude. 

The  colossal  illustrations  in  front  of  the  travel- 
ling menageries,  and  exhibitions  of  giants,  dwarfs, 
aud  other  wonders,  common  some  years  ago  in 
England,  were  an  improvement  on  the  pictures 
exhibited  by  the  Italian  mountebank ; and  it 
may  be  noticed  that  the  bints  of  the  Italians  have 
in  all  instances  been  improved  upon  by  the  inge- 
nuity of  our  countrymen. 

The  magic  lantern  and  peep-show  have  been 
superseded  by  the  p.anorama  and  diorama.  The 
monster  dissolving  views  at  the  Polytechnic  Insti- 
tution aud  elsewhere  have  completely  eclipsed 
the  old  attempts  in  this  way ; and  the  stage  has 
been  made  in  some  cases  a great  artistic  teacher. 
We  must  not,  however,  forget  that  art  knowledge, 
at  the  time  when  the  simple  exhibitious  of  the 
Italians  were  so  popular,  was  foreign  to  the 
great  masses  of  the  multitude,  and  great  good 
was  effected  by  these  exertions,  which  the  im- 
proved skill  and  intellrgence  of  this  age  have  led 
us  to  look  at  with  feelings  of  curiosity  and  some 
contempt. 

The  Adelphi  Theatre.  — Mr.  Webster,  in  the 
“ Dead  Heart,”  has  a part  that  suits  himself,  aud 
other  parts  that  suit  the  various  members  of  Ids 
troop.  He  himself  plays  very  admirably  in  at, 
aud  so  do  Mr.  David  Fisher,  Mr.  Toole,  and  Miss 
Woolgav.  The  drama  presents  an  exciting  picture 
of  the  great  French  Revolution,,  and  bus  several 
very  strong  situations.  Mr.  Webster  has  searcely 
received  enough  praise  for  his  arraugoroents 
before  the  curtain.  Seats  of  all  prices — 2s.  seats, 
Is.  seats — may  be  secured  by  a letter  containing 
postage  stamps  or  cash,  without  extra  charge,  and 
you  may  walk  into  them  at  any  period  of  the 
evening  without  the  slightest  trouble.  Playgoers 
owe  him  thauks. 


EARLY  WRITERS  AND  RESTORERS 
OF  ARCHITECTURE. 

• lLi2fS  BLOOilE. 

In  a : leading- article  of  your  number  865,*  I 
observe  some  observations  on  “ Old  Writers  on 
Arohitecture,”  published  between  the  years  1500 
aud  ICOO;  aud  also,  in  a late  number,  observations 
ou  the  terms  “Architecture,”  and  “ Building,” Ac., 
by  Mr.  Papworth;  but  iu  neither  of  these  articles 
do  I find  any  mention  of  the  Architecture  of  Hans 
Bloome,  published  in  English  in  the  year  1G60, 
under  the  title  of  ■“  The  Bookc  of  Five  Collumnes 
of  Architecture;  culled  Tuscan,  Dorica,  louica, 
Corintliiu,  and  Composita;  drawn  aud  counter- 
feited after  the  right  Symmetry  and  ouuuiiig 
Measure  of  Free  Masons,  gathered  with  great 
:diligence  by  Ilans  Bloome,  out  of  Antiquities,  for 
the  benefit  of  Free  Masons,  Carpenters,  Guld- 
smitbiS,  Painters,  Carvers,  Xu-layers,  Antick-Cnt- 
ters,  aud  all  other  that  delight  to  practise  with 
the  Compasse  and  Square.” 

Who  the  editor  of  Bloome’s  Architecture  was 
appears  uncertain,  but  from  the  initials  H.  W. 
appended  to  the  preface,  I have  reason  to  think  he 
was  Sir  Henry  Wotton.  Also,  whether  the  author 
j of  the“  Booke  of  Five  Collumnes  of  Architecture’-' 
i was  ii  German  or  not  I cannot  ascertain;  but  as 
I Wotton  was  ambassador  to  Bavaria,  as  well  as  to 
j other  parts,  and  had  great  insight  into  the 
! libraries  there,  he  might  have- found  the  work 
; iu  tliat  country,  aiid  from  bis  love  of  architecture 
i intend  to  publish  it  for  the  benefit  of  all  work- 
men in  building.  I therefore  conclude  Wotton  to 
have  been  the  setter  forth  of  this  work,  from  the 
similarity  of  the  language  to  that  in  Lis  “ Elements 
of ^iVrchitecture  ;”  wherein  he  says,  “Architecture 
can  want  no  commendation  where  there  are  noble 
men  or  noble  minds.”  Aud  in  the  preface  to 
Bloomc’s  Architecture,  “ I oiler  this  book  as  well 
to  noble  gentlemen  as  rich  men,  and  have  chosen 
a patron  that  hath  himself,  to  my  knowledge, 
intended  (if  this  be  acceptable)  to  set  forth  the 
works  of  Sebastian  Serly,  and  Albertus  Durer,.aiid 
otlier  worthy  anthers,”  Ac.  Who  this  patron  was 
is  also  uncertain,  unless  it  might  be  Charles  I.,  a 
prince  of  great  taste,  and  an  enconrager  of  artists 
anti  learned  men,  aud  whom  Sir  Henry  has  pane- 
gyrized rather  entliusiastically. 

It  is  certain,  Charles  I.  had  intended  to  ex- 
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ecutc  some  grand  designs  in  ai'chifcectnve,  by  the 
encouragement  he  gave  to  Rubens,  Vandycke, 
Holbein,  and  Inigo  Jones,  had  not  the  state  of 
the  times  and  the  unhappy  troubles  in  which  he 
was  involved  totally  frustrated  his  intentions. 

The  “ Elements  of  /Architecture”  by  Sir  Henry 
Wotton  have  been  highly  esteemed,  both  at  home 
and  abroad : so  much  was  his  work  valued  on 
account  of  its  theorems,  precepts,  and  rules,  that 
they  were  introduced  into  the  Latin  edition  of 
Vitruvius,  published  by  John  de  Laet,  of  Amster- 
dam,— a work  of  such  importance  that  Goldman 
and  Wolfius  have  both  eulogized  it,  as  the  best 
edition  of  Vitruvius  extant.  This  commendation 
will  be  found  in  “ Wolfius’  Elcmenta  Matheseos.” 

According  to  “ Kent’s  Designs,”  Charles  I.  had. 
intended  to  raise  a structure  at  Whitehall,  whicli 
would  have  eclipsed  all  the  modern  works  then 
existing  in  Paris,  or  perhaps  any  other  place,  but 
a part  only  of  this  splendid  design  was  executed, 
in  that  pure  taste  for  which  Inigo  Jones  was 
celebrated. 

These  and  other  works  by  this  eminent  man, 
gave  rise  to  the  introduction  of  Italian  architec- 
ture in  this  country;  for  although  it  is  said,  Hans 
Holbein  bad  done  sometbing  towards  the  intro- 
duction of  Italian  architecture,  Inigo  Jones  must 
be  considered  the  fouuder  of  that  style  in 
England. 

The  want  of  suitable  works  for  the  instruction 
of  workmen  ivas  so  much  felt  in  England  that 
I Evelyn  was  deputed  to  translate  “The  Parallel  of 
the  Five  Orders,”  a task,  which  after  some  delays, 
ihe  accomplished. 

The  want  of  suitable  works  was  also  equally- 
felt  in  France  by  the  workmen  employed  upon 
public  buildings  there,  aud  this  gave  rise  to  a 
work  bearing  the  title  of  “ A Parallel  of  the 
Ancient  Architecture  with  the  Modern,”  the 
author  of  which  has  given  us  examples  of  every 
order,  supposed  to  have  been  accurately  copied 
from  the  most  renowned  works  of  antiquity. 

This  parallel  being  found  defective,  orders  were 
given  to  De.sgodetz  to  proceed  to  Rome  and  mea- 
sure and  delineate  all  that  was  useful  for  that 
purpose,  a task  he  performed  in  the  course  of  a 
few  months,  and  his  delineations  being  approved, 
were  eventually  published. 

The  introduction  of  Italian  architecture  in 
Germany  appears  to  have  taken  place  earlier  than 
iu  France  or  England.  The  clidteau  of  Heidel- 
burg  must  have  presented  such  a fiu^ade  of  genius 
and  taste  as  perhaps  could  scarcely  be  paralleled 
elsewhere ; and  here  may  be  seen,  in  the  words  of 
Labbacco,  wbat  “ war,  fire,  and  other  causes  have 
reduced  to  their  present  estate.”  The  cities  of 
Germany  almost  resemble  Rome  itself.  The 
modern  Goth,  the  invasion  of  the  Spaniard,  and 
the  Thirty  Years’  War,  bad  brought  desolation  to 
their  very  doors. 

Of  Rome  itself,  its  fallen  state  has  been  well 
expressed  by  one  of  her  own  countrymen  in  the 
following  words : — 

“Alas,  III)-  country  ! I beliold  tlie  walls, 

The  arclies,  columns,  statues,  silent  towers, 

Whore  oiicc  our  fathers  dwelt. 

But  where  is  gloi^  fled? 

I do  not  see  the  laurel  or  the  sword 

Our  fathers  bore : of  all  thine  armour  robbed, 

Thy  brow  is  naked  now,  thy  breast  shows  hare; 

Alas  ! what  wounds,  what  blood, 

M'hat  pallor  brought  to  this  ! 

Oh,  loveliest  of  women  ! thee  1 see. 

To  heaven  and  earth  I call ! oh,  speak  and  sny, 

^Yho  brought  her  low  as  this  ? Yet  worse ; ah,  me  X 
Behold,  her  arms  are  wreath'd  with  heavy  chains; 
And  with  her  hair  dishevelTd,  face  unveil’d, 

Neglected  and  disconsolate,  she  sits 

Upon  the  ground,  and,  crouching,  hides  her  head 

Bfctwven  her  knees,  and  weeps. 

A5’e,  weep ! for  thou  hast  cause,  Italia  mine. 

To  conquer  nations  born 

-Ylikc  'midst  adverse  or  'midst  smiling  fate.”* 

Quevedo  has  also  graphically  described  the  state 
of  Romo  in  his  “ Roma  sepultacla  en  sus  Ruiuas,’*' 
thus  translated; — 

TO  ROME,  BURIED  IN  HER  RUINS. 

Stranger  ! thou  vainly  seck’st  for  Rome  in  Rome, 

But  Koine,  in  Rome  herself,  thou  wilt  not  find  : 

Her  walls  are  dust,  the  .sport  of  every  wind, 

The  Aveutiiie  is  buried  in  its  tomb. 

Where  rose  the  Palatine,  she  lies  in  gloom ; 

Her  medals,  with  tlme’straces  overlined; 

Tell  more  of  sti-ife,  of  ages  left  behind. 

Than  blazonry  triumphant  iu  its  bloom. 

The  Tiber  but  remains,  whose  ancient  wave. 

Where  once  it  wash'd  a city,  weeps  a grave. 

And  mourns  the  glories  no  one  now  can  trace. 

O Rome ! of  thy  vast  greatness,  anti  thy  grace, 

All  that  was  firni  has  fled,  and  only  now 
Endures,  the  fleeting  passing  river  flow. 

Previously  to  the  revival  of  literature  in  Italy,, 
Rome  had  been  slumbering  over  her  ruins,  and 


* ” The  Lament  of  Giacomo  Leopardi  over  the  Misfor- 
|.uncs  of  Italy,  her  past  Glory,  and  her  present  Weakness.” 
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the  cloister  bad  scarcely  preserved  any  note  of 
what  ignorance  had  destroyed.  At  length  Italy 
awoke  from  her  long  dream,  and  some  revival  of 
arts  and  sciences  took  place.  Palladio,  Scamozzi, 
and  Labbacco  appear  to  have  been  foremost  in  the 
restoration  of  architecture,  and  Venice  arose  bear- 
ing unequivocal  marks  of  the  revival  of  architec- 
ture, but  in  a style  different  from  the  architecture 
of  Rome.  The  Grecian  style  seems  to  have  been 
almost  unknown,  although  Venice  was  in  the 
vicinity  of  those  parts;  but  the  Grecian,  beautiful 
in  itself,  was  now  unsulted  to  the  requirements  of 
houses,  palaces,  and  an  emporium  of  commerccv 
The  Roman  did  not  suit  their  purpose  exclusively. 
They  therefore  made  use  of  such  parts  of  the 
Roman  architecture  as  suited  their  purpose,  with 
the  addition  of  arches,  arcades,  piazzas,  loggias, 
balconies,  and  other  parts  better  adapted  to  a 
state  of  civilization  and  domestic  requirements; 
by  these  means  arose  a style  which,  by  degrees, 
insinuated  itself  into  all  Italy,  into  Germany, 
France,  and  finally  into  Riigland. 

Henet  Austen. 


ON  THE  FORCES  USED  IN  AGRICULTURE. 

At  the  Society  of  Arts,  on  the  7th  instant,  a 
very  able  and  philosophical,  as  well  as  practical, 
paper  on  this  subject  was  read  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Mor- 
ton, who  is  himself  to  some  extent  an  agricul- 
turist. Of  the  numerous  practical  details  into 
which  he  entered  we  cannot  speak;  but  we  shall 
endeavour  to  give  some  idea  of  the  paper  iu  an 
abstract  of  its  more  general  features  and  results. 

The  three  forces  to  which  I shall  refer,  re- 
marked the  author  in  the  outset,  are  steam- 
power,  horsc-powcr,  and  manual  labour.  Each 
of  them  has  employment  in  oxir  present  Euglish 
agriculture,  and  one  object  of  this  paper  is  to 
point  out  the  extensive  fields  open,  especially  to 
the  first  and  last  of  them,  in  the  agriculture  of 
the  future.  For  there  are  three  classes  under 
which  all  the  operations  of  the  farm  may  be 
arranged,  and  they  correspond  exactly  to  these 
three  forces  which  we  have  at  our  command. 

In  the  first,  where  the  greatest  uniformity  of 
process  obtains,  the  greatest  power  is  needed,  and 
a purely  mechanical  force,  acting  through  levers, 
wheels,  and  pullies,  is  in  this  way  sufficiently 
under  our  coixtrol  for  their  performance,  and  this 
class  of  operations  increases  in  extent  and  in 
importance  with  almost  every  permanent  improve- 
ment of  the  land,  i.e.,  with  everything  which 
tends  to  the  uniformity  of  its  condition.  In  the 
second  class  as  much  force  is  needed;  but  rocky 
subsoil,  awkw.ard  hedgerows,  crooked  roads,  and 
scattered  produce,  interfere  with  any  possibility 
of  uniform  procedure.  Some  machinery,  more 
pliable  than  cranks  and  rods,  is  needed  by  which 
to  cany  out  the  purpose  of  the  mind,  and  here, 
therefore,  it  must  work  by  means  of  the  teachable 
and  powerfed  horse.  Tills  class  of  operations 
diminishes  in  extent  and  importance  with  every 
permanent  improvement  of  the  soil,  i.e.,  with 
every  removal  of  those  obstacles  to  which  I have 
referred.  In  the  third  class  the  care  and  cultivation 
of  individual  life,  vegetable  and  animal,  arc  con- 
cerned t no  great  power  is  needed,  but  there  is 
need  for  the  constant  and  immediate  exercise  of 
the  will,  varying,  it  may  he,  at  every  successive 
moment,  and  here,  therefore,  the  human  mind 
can  work  only  by  its  most  perfect  instrument — 
the  human  liand.  It  is  plain  that  everything  by 
which  ou  the  one  baud  land  is  brought  to  a 
uniform  condition,  and  by  which,  ou  the  other, 
the  quantity  of  its  living  produce  is  increased,  will 
extend  the  first  and  last  of  these  three  fields  of 
agricultural  operations,  and  will  diminish  the 
necessity  of  employing  horses. 

The  forces  used  in  agriculture,  thus  considered, 
form  therefore  a very  extensive  subject,  and  it  is 
only  two  or  three  illustrative  remarks  under  each 
of  these  several  aspects  of  it  that  can  be  made 
within  the  hour. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  let  me  attempt  a more 
particular  comparison  of  steam  power,  horse  power, 
and  land  power  for  the  cheap  performance  of  mere 
labour. . An.  ordinary  10-horse  power  locomotive 
agricuMuTal  engine  will,  according  to  the  Chester 
judges 'Ofrthe  work  done  by  Fowler’s  steam  plough 
there,  cost  in.  coals  and  oil  and  water  and  attend- 
ance, .aaiditear  and  wear  of  impiemeut  and  engine, 
but  esxluding  intoresfe'on  capital  employed,  nearly 
45bj  addy,  or  about  -J-S.  6J.  aahour,  wliicb  is  Sid. 
pec  homifor  each  nominai  Imrse  power  exerted; 
hut,  assthb  real  force-  exerted  is  more  often  that 
■of’20 'lioeses  in  the -case'  offa;' 10-horse  power  en- 
giao^'.we  must  really  dividdt- this  by  2,  and  call 
ste«m-»iH'odQccd-horse-power-worth  3d.  per- hour. 

Now  the  cost  of  horse  labour  on  twenty-one  farms 
in  differeut  parts  of  this  country,  of  which  the 


particulars  have  been  kludly  giveu  to  me,  did  not 
exceed  5d.  per  horse  for  each  of  the  working  hours 
of  the  year.  Those  farms  employ  282  horses,  and 
they  cost  for  food,  for  depreciation  of  value  and 
saddlers’  andblacksmiths’  bills, 7,815L  a-year;  tbeir 
implements  need  870?,  a-year  to  keep  them  good; 
and  the  ploughmen  and  boys  employed  about  them 
cost  4,241?.  a-ycar  in  wages, — about  13,000?.  in 
all,  or  46?.  per  horse  per  annum;  and,  supposing 
that  there  are  3,500  working  hours  iu  the  year, 
this  is  rather  less  than  5d.  per  horse  per  hour. 

Resides  this,  the  estimated  expense  of  Fowler’s 
engine  was,  I believe,  excessive,  and  the  nominal 
power  of  it  was  certainly  below  the  actual  force  at 
which  it'  could  be  worked  with  the  estimated 
quantity  of  coal  consumed;  for,  of  thirty  engines 
tried  at  Chester,  only  one  consumed  the  11  lbs.  of 
coal  per  hour  for  every  horse  power  produced, 
which  is  the  consumption  named  for  Fowler’s  en- 
gine, and  the  majority  did  not  consume  more  than 
6 to  8 lbs.  during  that  time. 

Let  us  now  estimate  the  cost  of  manual  labour 
engaged  in  what  I call  mere  work,  i.  e.,  where  the 
least  degree  of  skill  is  called  for.  I liave  four 
facts  in  illustration  of  this  point.  These  four  cases 
indicate  the  mere  force  of  a man  at  a cost  of  say 
3d.  an  hour,  as  equal  to  a lift  of  250,  330,  500,  and 
370  lbs.  per  minute;  the  two  former  being  cases 
where  the  load  has  to  be  detached  as  well  as  lifted, 
and  the  third  being  performed  under  the  influeuce 
of  good  harvest  fare. 

Rut  now  compare  this  even  in  the  best  case  with 
the  duty  of  the  steam  engine,  or  33,000  lbs.  1 foot 
high  per  minute  for  3d.  an  hour,  and  compare  it 
with  the  actual  average  performance  of  the  horse, 
10,000  lbs.  lifted  1 foot  per  minute  for  5d.  au  hour. 
In  order,  at  the  best  rate  named,  to  do  the  work 
of  the  steam  engine,  sixty-six  mem  would  be 
required  at  a cost,  not  of  3d.  but  of  more  than  15s. 
per  hour;  and,  in  order  to  do  the  work  of  the  horse, 
thirty-two  men  would  be  needed  at  a cost  of  8s. 
instead  of  5d.  an  hour.  It  is  plain  that  if  we  can 
take  much  of  the  mere  labour  of  tlie  farm  out  of 
the  bauds  of  the  labourer,  and  put  it  into  the  bands 
of  steam  power  for  its  performance,  there  is  an 
enormous  amount  of  saving  to  be  made  in  the  cost 
of  agricultural  production.  It  is  plain  that  it  is 
mere  folly  in  the  labourer  to  think  that,  as  regards 
the  mere  labour  of  the  land,  he  can  compete  with 
either  steam  power  or  with  horse  power.  It  is  iu 
the  cultivation  not  so  inucli  of  mere  strength  of 
body  ns  of  skill  and  intelligence  that  the  safety  of 
the  labourer  lies,  and  in  his  capability  of  education 
he  is  perfectly  secure. 

As  the  matter  at  present  stands,  then,  and  con- 
fining ourselves  to  that  large  and  increasing  class 
of  operations  in  which  the  power  required  is  great 
and  the  process  almost  unit'onn,  and  looking  only 
to  the  cost  per  unit  of  work  done,  we  have  seen 
that  steam  power  stands  decidedly  first  in  the 
race,  horse  power  is  a tolerably  good  second,  and 
the  agricultural  labourer  is  literally  nowhere. 

Is  it  not  a remarkable  thiug,  liowever,  that 
agriculture,  which  was  once  wholly  the  work  of 
men’s  hands,  hut  which  has  long  since  given  up 
the  tillage  of  the  soil,  and  the  carriage  of  the 
manure,  and  the  sowing  of  the  seed,  and  tliree- 
fonrths  of  the  hoeing  of  the  crops  to  be-accom- 
])lished  by  the  horse, — which  has  latterly  given  up 
the  thrashing  of  the  grain  and  the  cutting  of  its 
straw  to  be  efiected  by  steam-power, — which  is 
: rapidly  ahandoiiing  the  work  of  reaping  to  the 
I former  and  of  cultivation  to  the  latter,  should 
nevertheless  require  more  Labourers  thau  ever  ? — 

I that  steam  being  first,  and  horse-power  second, 
and  the  agricultural  labourer  nowhere  in  the  race, 
considering  the  three  merely  as  economical  pro- 
ducers of  power,  the  last  should  nevertheless  be 
wanted  more  than  ever  ? 

The  explanation  lies  in  this  : that  agriculture 
is  more  and  more  becoming  the  work  of  intelli- 
gence and  skill  as  well  as  power — those  parts  of 
its  processes,  where  intelligence  and  skill  are 
wanted,  are  becoming  a larger  portion  of  the 
whole.  Cultivation  is  more  perfectly  performed,  I 
and  over  a greater  extent  of  land — the  crops  ' 
cultivated  require  more  labour  and  are  more  pro-  I 
ductive — the  stock  consuming  them  is  pi'O- 
portionally  larger  and  needs  proportional  attend- 
ance. Probably  each  acre  cultivated  iu  1759 
employed  more  manual  labour  in  its  cultivation 
then  than  each  acre  cultivated  now;  but  how 
many  more  acres  are  there  under  cultivation  now 
than  then  ? Each  bushel  of  wheat  grown  half  a 
century  ago  involved  so  much  more-  labour-then 
that  Ss.  was-the  lowest  price  at  wMch  it’ could 
be  grown  mth  profit;  but  how  many;'  more 
bushels  per  acre  does  hind  upon  an  average  yield 
at  present  ? Each  lb.  of  beef  and  mutton  cost 
more  in  wages  thirty  years  ago  thau  now ; hut 
we  have  a double  and  triple  store  of  food  for 


stock ; we  have  two  crops  of  fattened  sheep  and 
cattle  where  formerly  we  had  one,  and  each 
supplies  a double  quantity  of  meat.  But,  what- 
ever the  explanation  be,  the  fact  is  certain  that 
the  use  of  steam  power  on  a farm  is  a part  of 
that  system  which,  in  agriculture,  employs  most 
labourers. 

Agriculture  is,  in  fact,  experiencing  the  truth 
taught  in  the  history  of  all  other  manufactures — 
that  machinery  is,  in  the  long  run,  the  best  friend 
of  the  labourer.  This  truth  is  taught  even  more 
iinprcssiveiy  by  a review  of  agriculture  generally, 
than  it  is  by- the  case  of  any  individual  farm.  Here 
are  wc,  twenty-one  millions  of  people,  producers 
and  consumers,  living  in  this  island,  on  a-.great 
farm,  which  we  may,  by  the  help  of  such  statistics 
as  -we  possess,  describe  as  nearly  19,000,000  arable 
acres,  and  probably  nearly  as  mucii  grass,  employ- 
ing as  farm  labour,  in-door  and  out,  about  950,000 
men  and  120,000  women,  besides  300,000  lads  and 

70.000  girls,  or  averaging  them  by  tbeir  probable 
wages,  as  has  been  done  before,  let  us  say  equal  in 
all  to  1,150,000  men,  or  one  to  every  17  acres  of 
arable,  and  nearly  as  much  pasture.  We  feed  and 
use  some  1,500,000  horse.*,  of  which  probably 

800.000  arc  strictly  for  farm  purposes.  We  are 
annually  inventing  and  manufacturing  labour- 
saving  machines  at  an  extraordinary  rate,  and' 
every  year  at  least  10,000  horses  are  added  to  the 
agricultural  steam-power  of  the  country,  certainly 
displacing  both  animals  and  men  to  some  extent. 
We  have  taken  the  flail  out  of  the  hand  of  th-e 
labourer,  and  the  reaping-hook  Ls  going;  on  many 
a farm  he  no  longer  walks  between  the  handles  of 
the  plough — he  no  longer  sows  the  seed— be  does 
but  a portion  of  the  hoeing  and  the  harvesting— 
and  yet,  so  far  from  being  able  to  dispense  with 
his  assistance,  he  is  more  in  demand  than  ever. 

Within  the  past  ten  years  upwards  of  -10,000 ' 
horse-power  has  been  added  to  the  forces  used  in 
agriculture  iu  steam  alone.  If  I may  single  out 
Alessrs.  Clayton  & Shnttleworth  of  Lincoln,  Gar- 
rett of  Saxmundham,  Hornsby  of  Gi'antham, 
Rnnsome  of  Ipswich,  and  Tuxford  of  Boston,  they 
alone  are  fnrnisliing  10,000  horse-power  annually 
to  the  farmer.  Messrs.  Tuxford,  among  the  firyfc 
to  start  the  locomotive  agricultural  steam-engine, 
inform  me  that  for  the  earliest  suggestion  of  it 
they  are  indebted  to  ifr.  John  Morton,  of  Glou- 
cestershire, then  rgent  to  the  late  Earl  of  Dueie, 
who  twenty  years  ago  recommended  them-  to-  put 
these  little  engines  upon  wheels,  thus  forcseeitrg 
the  fitness  of  these  powers  made  locomotive 'to 
the  circumstances  of  English  agriculture.  Messrs. 
Ransome,  of  Ipswich,  were,  I believe,  the  earliest’ 
to  receive  the  commendations  and  the  prizes  of 
the  Agricultural  Society  of  England  for  their 
engines,  and  now  the  leading  manufacturers  of 
them,  Messrs.  Clayton,  of  Lincoln,  send  out  ten  of 
them  each  week,  or  4,000  horse-power  per  amnn».' 

Of  reapers,  again,  since  1851,  Burgess  & Key 
have  sold  upwards  of  1,900  of  their  improved' 
M'Cormavk’s  reaper,  of  which  771  were  sold  last 
year;  and  they  now  hold  foiir  times  as  many 
orders  as  they  did  twelve  mouths  ago.  OroesJ 
kills  have  sold  500  of  Dell’s  reaper,  and  800  of' 
Hussey’s ; Messrs.  Dray  have  sold  800  of  theiT' 
improved  Hussey’s  reaper;  Messrs.  Garrett' have 
sold  GOO  of  Hussey’s;  250  of  Wood’s  clcver  li-ttlei 
reaper  were  sold  last  year;  and  tho  Cutb-* 
berts,  of  Bedale,  who  have  just  begun  the  manu-- 
facture  of  their  equally  clever  machine,  sold '100 
before  last  harvest,  and  could  have  sold  four  times 
as  many'.  In  all,  probably  4,000  reaping  machines 
were  at  work  last  harvest,  capable  of  cutting 
more  in  a day  than  -10,000  labouring  men,  and 
yet  there  never  was  such  :i  harvest  as  the  last  for 
the  difficulty  of  procuring  harvest  men.  Notwith- 
standing all  this  addition  to  the  forces  and  the 
machinery  of  agriculture,  more  labourers  than 
ever  are  required,  and  !ia  more  labourers  are  not 
i forthcoming,  wages  risev-  Thus  the  increase  of 
steam-engines  and  raachlnes  need  create  no  fear 
for  the  agricultural  labouter. 

If  fears  and  lamentations  have  any  place  at  all, 
it  is  in  behalf  of  the  masters  I'ather  than  of  their 
men.  Tlie  labouring  force  in  agriculture  is  better 
paid  than  it  used  to  he.- 

Tens  of  thousands--  of  acres  have  been  this 
autumn  ploughed  or-worked  by  steam. 

That  the  services  of  the  labourer  will  more  and 
more  require  the  combination  of  skill  with  mere 
force,  and  that  a larger  nmn'bbnof  well-qualified 
men  is  being,  and  will  bb;  needed,  seems  plain. 
That  horse-power  will  ho-  dJapldced  by  steam  at 
least  two-fifehs,  1 believe  : andi.jis-  there  are  now 
at  least  800,000  horses  ussdl  upon  our  farms, 
there  is  scope  enough-  for  many' years  to  come  for 
all  our  agricultural  mechanics. 

The  grand  result  will,  no  doubt,  be  a continual 
increase  of  pi’oduce  and  fertility. 
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Feail,  in  comparison,  Eis  are  all  earthly  record'^, 
even  those  of  the  most  ambitious  description,  we 
cannot  but  wonder  at  the  fewness  of  the  memorials 
of  one  century  which  are  left  to  the  end  of  the 
next.  The  sure  hand  of  time,  the  never-ceasing 
change  of  fashions  and  feelings  lead  to  the  decay 
or  removal  of  things  which  were  looked  upon  by 
those  who  raised  them  as  substantial  and  lasting. 

When  we  wander  now  into  the  metropolitan 
cemeteries  and  view  the  sharply  polished  stones, 
the  deeply  cut  inscriptions,  it  is  difficult  to 
imagine  that  in  about  a century’s  time,  the  bulk 
of  those  loving  records  will,  according  to  the 
general  order  of  things,  have  passed  away.  Many 
who  placed  expensive  gravestones,  or  erected  what 
they  thought  to  be  smjstantial  houses,  a century 
or  two  ago,  little  fancied  that  they  would  so  soon 
have  become  unsuitable  and  dilapidated ; and 
when  looking  at  those  costly  and  seemingly  solid 
buildings  which  are  springing  up  in  so  many  parts 
of  the  City  and  elsewhere,  who  can  say  whether  or 
not  before  the  year  2,000  shall  have  arrived  they 
may  have  been  removed  and  replaced  by  others 
more  in  conformity  with  the  ideas  of  that  age? 

It  is  curious  to  examine  the  sepulchral  monu- 
ments of  different  ages  which  are  to  be  met  with  in 
this  country, — the  substantial  and  elegant  records 
of  the  period  of  the  Roman  occupation — a few  frag- 
ments of  Danish  work — richly  cut  stones  of  the 
Saxon  days,  and  stones  incised  with  crosses  and ' 
other  devices  of  various  dates  — monumental 
brasses,  and  sculptured  and  painted  effigies. 
Notwithstanding  this  variety,  it  may  be  remarked 
that  the  memorials  raised  in  memory  of  the 
dead  by  the  great  mass  of  the  people  in  ancient 
times  have  long  since  perished. 

Those  who  glance  at  the  graveyards  of  most 
parts  of  England  and  Scotland,  will  notice  that 
the  headstones  commenced  at  the  top  with  cherub.s, 
hour-glasses,  the  skull  and  cross-bones,  and  other 
emblems  of  mortality  which  have  been  so  much  in 
use  for  nearly  200  years,  are  rapidly  going  to 
decay,  and  will  (so  far  as  the  ornamentation  is 
concerned)  soon  be  illegible.  We  have,  therefore,  in 
the  spirit  of  “ Old  Mortality,”  copied  a few  examples 
into  onr  pages,  as  a record  of  a style  of  art,  such 
as  it  is,  which  was  long  and  generally  used;  and 
also  as  a means  of  contrast  between  the  taste  of 
that  and  other  periods. 


Fig.  1 was  much  in  use  during  the  first  quarter 
of  the  present  century,  and  more  lately,  thougb 
the  ornament  which  induced  the  semicircular  pro- 
jection at  the  top  was  discontinued,  the  projection 
was  retained  as  in  fig.  2. 

The  tomb  of  Hogarth,  the  painter,  and  that  of 
famous  John  Bunyan,  are  characteristic  examples 
of  a more  ambitious  description  of  graveyard- 
memorials. 

At  about  the  beginning  of  the  present  century 
the  occupation  of  the  head-stone  carver  was  gone, 
although  previously  a skilful  professor  of  the  art., 
was  to  be  foirnd  in  most  towns  and  districts.  The 
oblong  tombs,  instead  of  having  the  rounded.^ 
Italian  forms,  were  made  square  and  plain ; and  as 
regards  the  upright  stones,  although  the  general 
outline  and  proportioir  were  kept,  the  ornamental 
work  was  entirely  given  up. 

The  contrast  between  these  monuments  of  the. 
better  class,  and  those  which  are  now  in  use  in  the 
modern  cemeteries,  is  favourable  to  the  latter.  A 
purer  taste  is  evident  both  in  the  general  propor- 
tion and  details.  The  granite  and  other  durable-, 
materials  which  in  consequence  of  the  increased, 
facilities  for  conveyance,  can  now  he  had  at  a 
moderate  cost,  are  an  advantage,  and  some  of  the 
simple  granite  monuments,  backed  by  foliage* 
have  an  excellent  effect. 

We  have  given  the  granite  tomb  of  the  late. 
Joseph  Hnmc,  in  Keusal-green  Cemetery,  and. 
those  in  memory  of  J.  C.  Loudon,  the  author  of , 
“ The  Encyclopcedia  of  Cottage  Architecture,”  and. 
Thomas  Hood,  who  sang  “ The  Song  of  the 
Shirt.” 

We  have  in  a former  paper  mentioned  the  great- 
durability  of  some  descriptions  of  slate  for  monu- ' 
mental  purposes ; it  has,  however,  a cold  and  un- 
pleasing  appearance,  and  when  we  notice  how  the 
most  durable  kinds  of  stone  rapidly  decay  in, 
this  climate,  particularly  near  large  populations,  it 
seems  strange  that  bronze  has  been  so  little  used 
in  the  graveyard  monuments  of  the  famous  men  of 
the  present  age,  whose  memory  it  is  desired  to  pre- 
serve. The  dulness  of  inscription  in  brass  has  been^ 
objected  to.  It  would  not,  however,  lead  to  great 
expense  to  get  metal-plates  electro-gilt,  and  then 
the  lettering  would  tell  out,  and  such  works- 
would  be  not  only  durable,  but  would  also  har- 
monize well  with  almost  any  description  of  stone.. 


Curved  Headstones  in  London:  l/IS  to  l,"-"- 


The  Tomb  of  Thomas  Hood,  Kensal-green. 


llogurth's  Tomb,  in  Chiswick  Churchyar.l. 


To  nbs  of  Robert  Smirke,  li.A.,  OTid  of  J.  C.  Loudon. 
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LAKE  HURON,  CANADA. ^La.  T.  C.  Sorby,  Architect. 


CHURCH  ON  THE  BANKS  OF  LAKE 
HURON,  CANADA, 

The  accompanying  engraving  represents  a 
church  recently  erected  in  Canada,  on  the  banks 
of  Lake  Huron,  for  a small  and  scattered  congre- 
gation, who  were  much  in  want  of  a permanent 
place  wherein  to  meet  for  public  worship.  Some 
time  since  they  determined  to  erect  a small  and 
simple  structure  which  should  meet  their  wants, 
and  harmonize  alike  with  their  tenets  and  the 
surrounding  country,  and  come  within  the  means 
at  their  disposal.  The  church  consists  of  a nave, 
52  feet  long  by  25  feet  wide,  and  3G  feet  in  height 
to  the  under  side  of  the  ridge  ; a north  transept,  in 
which  is  a room  set  apart  for  general  purposes, 
such  as  the  fabrication  of  tea  for  occasional 
tea  meetings,  and  containing  the  boilers  for  the 
heating  apparatus.  Over  this  room  is  placed  a 
small  organ.  The  lower  part  of  the  tower  is 
used  as  a vestry,  and  is  9 feet  6 inches  square. 
The  turret  at  the  angle  carries  off  the  smoke 
from  the  beating  apparatus,  and  is  to  the 
top  of  the  vane  75  feet.  The  architect,  from 


whose  designs  and  specification  the  church  was 
erected,  is  Mr.  T.  C.  Sorby,  of  Florence-street, 
Islington. 


POWDER  MILLS. 

At  the  ordinary  meeting  of  the  Manchester 
Philosophical  Society,  held  November  29tb,  Mr. 
P.  0.  Ward  laid  before  the  society  a plan  of  his 
for  diminishing  the  liability  of  powder-mills  to 
explosion,  and  referred  to  a correspondence  be- 
tween himself  and  Dr.  Faraday  on  the  subject. 
The  plan  in  question  consists  in  supplying,  to 
those  portions  of  powder-mills  in  which  the 
powder  is  treated  dry,  an  atmosphere  incapable  of 
supporting  combustion — preferably  carbonic  acid 
gas, — so  as  to  obviate  the  danger  of  explosion  so 
far  as  it  arises  from  chances  of  ignition  ab  extra, 
as  by  the  spark  from  a workman’s  pipe,  of  which 
an  example  was  cited.  The  danger  of  explosions 
from  the  liberation  of  oxygen  from  the  powder 
itself,  by  friction  or  otherwise,  would,  of  course, 
remain ; but  this,  the  author  inclines  to  believe. 


is  a less  frequent  cause  of  explosion  than  ignition 
ab  extra,  occasioned  by  the  carelessness  of  work- 
men, rendered  indifferent  to  risk  by  long  habit, 
and  emboldened  by  impunity.  Dr.  Faraday,  in 
his  comments  on  this  plan,  approves  it  as  adapted 
to  cut  off  one  class  of  risks,  and  so  to  remove  the 
point  of  danger  further  off,  and  also  as  not  likely 
to  deteriorate  the  quality  of  the  powder  immersed 
iu  the  protective  atmosphere.  He  points  out, 
however,  as  a source  of  danger  usually  unsus- 
pected, the  possibility  of  the  ignition  of  the  gun- 
powder dust  which  collects  on  the  beams  of 
powder  mills,  and  by  which,  he  believes,  explo- 
sions may  be  originated,  as  well  as  by  the  heating 
of  the  grains  actually  under  trituration  in  the 
mill.  Mr.  Ward,  in  reply  to  Dr.  Faraday,  recog- 
nizes the  partial  nature  of  the  security  afforded 
by  the  proposed  plan,  but  lays  stress  on  the 
fact  that  it  appears  adapted  to  eliminate  all 
the  risks  of  the  manufacture  except  those 
which  are  inherent  iu  the  nature  of  the  mate- 
rial operated  on  and  therefore  essentially  in- 
curable. 
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THE  ARCHITECTURAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
ASSOCIATION. 

A SPECiAi  general  meeting  of  the  subscribers 
to  this  Association,  was  bold  on  Monday  last,  in 
the  rooms  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  Rritish  Archi- 
tects, 9,  Conduit-street,  Bond-street,  to  receive 
the  report  of  the  committee  upon  the  state  of  the 
funds,  and  generally  upon  the  afiairs  of  the 
society,  in  conformity  with  the  resolution  passed 
at  the  special  general  meeting  held  ou  the  23rd 
of  last  month. 

Mr.  PAnson  occupied  the  chair.  Mr.  Lightly 
(the  lionorary  secretary)  read  the  report  of  the 
committee,  which  represented  that  the  financial 
position  of  the  undertaking  was  most  satisfactory  j 
but  that,  in  order  to  meet  objections  which  bad 
been  made  against  the  trading  character  of  the 
Association,  it  was  recommended  that  for  the 
future  the  photographers  should  bo  paid  for  the 
prints,,  and  that  a small  per  centage  should  be 
charged  to  meet  the  cost  of  distributing  them  to 
subscribers,  and  the  other  incidental  expenses  of 
the  Association.  It  was  also  recommended  that, 
in  cases  whei*e  subscribers  might  be  dissatisfied 
w’itli  the  prints  forwarded  to  them,  the  committee 
should  be  empowered  to  examine  the  same  (if 
returned  within  thirty  days);  and  in  cases  where 
the  complaints  were  well  founded  to  return  the 
money  paid,  and  to  deduct  the  same  from  the 
photographer.  Tlie  report  concluded  by  recom- 
. mending  that  Mr.  Tite  should  he  requested  to 
accept  the  office  of  president,  and  Mr.  I’Anson 
that  of  treasurer  ; and  that  the  vacancies  in  the 
committee  he  filled  up  by  the  election  of  the 
. following  gentlemen; — Messrs.  Penrose,  W. 
Burges,  C.  Fowler,  jun.,  Ilaywai’d,  T.  II.  Lewis, 
J.  Norton,  0.  Hansard,  G.  E.  Street,  Whichcord, 
G.  Morgan,  and  J.  P.  St.  Auhyn. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Hayward,  seconded  by 
Mr.  Powler,  jun.,  the  report  was  received. 

The  balance-sheet  from  the  Ist  of  January  to  the 
30th  of  November  last  was  then  put  in.  It  showed 
that  the  total  receipts  had  been  1,069Z.,  and  the  ex- 
penditure 957^.,  leaving  a cash-balance  ofll2i^., 
from  which,  however,  some  small  liabilities  were 
to  be  deducted.  The  property  and  assets  of  the 
Association  (including  the  balance  of  112Z.)  were 
returned  at  -142Z.,  and  it  was  estimated  that,  after 
deducting  every  liability,  the  Association  would 
be  in  possession  of  property  of  the  value  of  about 
380^. 

Mr.  Hayward  inquired  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
assets,  and  in  what  manner  the  value  bad  been 
ascertained. 

Mr.  Hesketh  replied  that  the  estimate  was  a 
rough  one,  and  that  the  property  of  the  Asso- 
ciation included  about  1,500  photographs,  a few 
negatives; iwrtfoHos,  exhibition  sci’eens,  gold  mould- 
ing, packing-cases,  and  such  matters,  which  would 
be  necessary  for  future  exhibitions.  Many  of  the 
photographs  were  very  fine,  and  of  undoubted 
value. 

Mr.  ILayward  expressed  Lis  satisfaction  at  the 
report,  and  observed  that  when  he  ventured  to 
state,  at  the  last  meeting,  that  the  society  was  in  a 
'flourishing  condition,  and  that  its  great  success 
bad,  in  a manner,  encumbered  it,  he  was  met  with 
an  observation  from  Mr.  Bury,  that,  so  far  from 
their  being  in  a prosperous  position,  there  were 
heavy  liabilities  to  be  discharged.  Now,  it  did 
not  appear,  from  the  report  or  balance-sheet,  that 
thei'C  w’as  anything  like  insolvency  to  he  appre- 
hended; and  he  was  of  opinion  that,  if  they  had 
only  30Z.  'worth  of  assets  instead  of  330^.,  there 
■would  be  no  groimd  for  the  insinuation  that  they 
were  not  solvent.  Some  of  the  expenditure  on- 
tailed  at  the  commencement  of  their  operations 
would  not  be  required  again,  and  he  bad  no 
doubt  that  in  future  years  their  expenses  would 
be  materially  diminished.  He  owned,  however, 
that  it  seemed  to  him  somewhat  singular  that  the 
exhibition  had  not  paid  its  own  expenses,  as  the 
receipts  were  but  107 while  the  expenditure  on 
account  of  rent,  lighting,  &c.,  amounted  to  137/. 
He  questioned  whether  it  would  be  desirable  to 
continue  the  public  exhibition  if  the  receipts 
were  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  disbursements. 

Mr.  Hesketh  said  that  the  working  expenses 
next  year  would  be  materially  reduced,  and  re- 
minded the  meeting  that  there  were  many  ex- 
penses to  be  defrayed,  in  addition  to  the  cost  of 
the  photographs.  There  was,  for  instance,  the 
expense  of  distributing  the  prints  over  all  parts 
. of  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland.  With  regard 
to  the  exhibition,  it  was  quite  true  that  the  balance 
was  on  the  wrong  side ; but  the  reason  was  that 
subscribers  were  admitted  without  payment  to 
the  exhibition  and  lectures,  and  also  provided 
.with  gratuitous  catalogues.  With  reference  to 
the  working  in  future  years,  it  would  he  impos- 


sible for  them  to  continue  their  present  system 
without  the  exhibition ; hut  they  might  go  hack 
to  what  Mr.  Hanson  had  stated  in  the  Builder  to 
have  been  the  original  intention,  namely,  for  the 
Association  to  procure  first-class  negatives,  and 
distribute  the  prints  to  their  subscribers.  This 
could  not  have  been  done  in  the  first  instance,  hut 
it  might  now  be  possible  for  the  committee  to 
come  to  some  arrangement  to  secure  the  best 
negatives,  leaving  it  to  some  person  of  high 
standing  as  a photographer  or  an  architect  to 
decide  what  sum  should  be  paid  for  them.  He 
merely  threw  this  out  as  a suggestion,  which  it 
might  be  possible  to  carry  out  now  that  they  had 
no  pecuniary  difficulties  to  contend  with. 

Mr.  Bury  repudiated  having  any  hostile  feeling 
towards  the  Association,  to  which  he  said  he  had 
been  the  largest  subscriber,  aud  expressed  a hope 
that  it  would  be  can-led  on  with  success  under 
its  new  auspices.  He  wished,  however,  to  defend 
himself  against  a personal  attack  which  had  been 
made  against  him  by'  a correspondent  in  the 
Builder,  aud  which  he  was  hound  to  declare  was 
characterized  by  a singular  absence  of  truth.  He 
bad  been  charged  by  that  correspondent  (who 
was  the  honorary  secretary  of  the  Association), 
with  having  made  an  erroneous  statement  at  the 
last  meeting  of  subscribers.  The  statement 
which  he  (Mr.  Bury)  made,  and  he  was  prepared 
to  assert  its  accuracy,  was,  that  in  1858,  the 
Association  was  in  debt  to  the  extent  of  200/. 
and  he  distinctly  remembered  that  at  a meeting 
held  at  Mr.  Hesketh’s  Rooms,  three  members  said 
to  him,  “ We  are  in  a nice  mess — there  is  more 
tlian  300/.  owing.”  Mr.  Hesketh  subsequently 
admitted  the  fact.* 

Mr.  Lightly  disclaimed  having  made  any  per- 
sonal attack  on  Mr.  Bury ; all  he  had  done  was 
to  make,  through  the  medium  of  the  B^tilder,  a 
counter  statement ; and  he  hoped  he  had  done 
so  in  a moderate  and  gentlemanlike  manner. 

Mr.  Hesketh  said  he  had  never  admitted  a 
deficiency  of  200/.,  for  the  best  reason  in  the 
world,  that  he  did  not  believe  it  to  have  existed. 
The  fact  was,  he  was  very  busy  at  the  time 
preparing  for  the  exhibition,  and  bad  no  leisure 
to  attend  to  the  question. 

The  Chairman  deprecated  any  discussion  upon 
matters  which  did  not  aflcct  the  question  before  the 
chair,  namely,  the  reception  of  the  balance-sheet. 

Mr.  Fowler,  jun.,  then  moved  th.it  the  report  be 
adopted.  He  was  of  opinion  that  an  exhibition 
was  absolutely  necessary  for  the  interests  of  the 
Association,  and  if  it  could  be  obtained  at  so 
trifling  a cost  as  30/.  (being  the  difi’erence  be- 
tween 107/.  receipts  and  137/.  expenditure),  all 
he  could  say  was  that  he  thought  it  very  moderate 
indeed. 

Mr.  James  seconded  the  motion. 

Mr.  Hayward  said  he  did  not  wish  it  to  be 
iinderstood  that  he  objected  to  the  exhibition : 
all  be  meant  to  convey  was  his  sm-prise  that  the 
receipts  bad  not  met  the  expenditure.  He  believed, 
however,  that  next  year  the  receipts  would  meet 
the  expenditure. 

Mr.  Hesketh  said  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  a great  number  of  their  subscribers — many 
himdreds — had  been  gratified  by  gratuitous  admis- 
sion to  the  exhibition  and  the  lectures. 

A desultory  conversation  ensued  on  the  subject 
of  the  exliibition,  a suggestion  having  been  thrown 
out  whether  it  might  not  be  desirable  to  confine 
it  entirely  to  the  subscribers ; but  eventually  a 
strong  and  general  opinion  was  expressed  that  the 
exhibition  was  a most  desirable  feature  in  the 
scheme,  aud  ought  to  be  continued. 

The  report  and  balance-sheet  were  then  adopted 
nem.  con. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Hesketh,  Mr.  Tite,  M.P., 
was  unanimously  elected  president,- the  chairman 
remarking  that  he  augured  the  happiest  results 
fronr  the  connection  of  the  honourable  gentleman 
with  the  Association,  as  he  '\vas  not  only  an  eminent 
aud  accomplished  architect,  but  a liberal  patron  of 
architectural  associations  and  a first-rate  man 
of  business. 

Mr.  Lightly  moved  that  Mr.  I’Anson  be  re- 
quested to  accept  the  office  of  treasurer. 


* Mr.  Bu^has  addressed  a letter  to  us  to  the  same 
effect.  In  it  he  further  saj's ; "As  to  the  balance  of 
39L  "s.  in  favour  of  the  Society  in  April,  1859,  1 must  state 
that  half  the  accounts  on  the  sheet  laid  before  me  as  one 
of  the  auditors  were  estimates  by  which  1 had  no  means 
of  knowing  the  real  liabilities  or  what  the  debts  might  be 
at  the  end  of  the  year. 

I trust  I may  be  allowed  a space  for  this  explanation 
when  my  only  desire  has  been  to  know  tbe  amount  of  the 
debts,  to  have  them  honestly  paid,  and  above  all  things  to 
have  the  subscribers  faitlifully  treated  by  giving  them 
what  then  they  had  a rigtit  to  expect  for. their  payments ; 
and  that  they  were  not  quite  so  satisfied  may  be  inferred 
from  the  statements  of  accounts.  The  receipts  of  the  flret 
year  amounted  to  1,/06LJ78.  ud.,  and  tbe  second  year  to 
8irL  Ss. ! ” 


Mr.  Hanson  seconded  tbe  motion,  which  met 
with  the  hearty  approval  of  the  meeting. 

The  Chairman,  in  returning  thanks  for  the 
compliment,  said  it  would  allbrd  him  much  grati- 
fication to  do  all  in  his  power  to  promote  the 
interests  of  the  Association. 

Some  formal  business  was  disposed  of,  and  the 
vacancies  in  the  committee  having  been  filled  up 
as  recommended,  the  proceedings  terminated  with 
a vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  I’Ansou  for  presiding. 


THE  CASUAL  POOR  OF  LONDON. 

In  the  huge  population  which  crowds  this  me- 
tropolis it  cannot  be  denied  that  there  exists, 
notwithstanding  all  the  wealth  and  wonderful 
display  of  property,  an  immense  amount  of  dis- 
tress and  poverty;  privation  so  great  that  it  can 
be  scarcely  estimated  by  those  who  have  not  been 
by  duty  called  to  investigate  and  endeavour  to 
relieve  it.  This  has  always  been  to  a gi-eater  or 
less  extent  an  evil  in  all  large  communities : it 
was  so  in  the  Scripture  times,  and  as  far  back  as 
history’  records  : it  is  the  same  in  the  present  day 
in  all  countries,  and  amongst  all  peoples.  The 
great  cities  of  tbe  United  States,  the  sites  of 
many  of  which  little  more  than  a century  ago 
wore  lonely  forests  or  waste  places,  have  in  too 
many  instances  become  blemished  with  a large 
proportion  of  misery  and  vice.  The  increased 
value  of  the  land  for  commercial  purposes  has 
driven  the  working  population  and  the  poorer 
classes  iuto  tenements  as  had  ns  those  which  unfor- 
tunately exist  in  London ; and  it  seems  next  to  a 
certainty  that,  without  the  use  of  very  vigorous 
measures,  some  terrible  pestilence  will  be  the- 
result. 

Bad  as  may  be  the  condition  of  other  cities,, 
these  must  not  be  considered  as  excuses  for  our 
own  neglect  or  imperfections  : they  should  rather 
be  considered  as  warnings,  and  as  a means  of 
stimulating  us  to  endeavour  to  set  an  example 
in  those  arrangements  whicli  will  have  the  effect 
of  promoting  the  health  and  social  position  of  the 
masses  of  the  community  who  are  in  circumstances 
which  need  oatc,  to  prevent  as  far  as  possible  the 
demoraliring  effects  of  pauperism  and  its  enormo.us 
expense.*  Pauperism  will  not,  however,  be  made 
to  declme  by  ill  treatment  hi  the  workhouses; 
but  rather  by  attention  to  those  causes  which  have 
led  the  lai-ger  proportion  to  become  a public 
burden. 

We  are  constantly  hearing  of  cases  of  young 
girls  and  others  who  have  been  brought  before 
tbe  magistrates  in  a state  of  destitution,  oiring  to 
their  being  deprived  of  parents,  or  some  other 
cause;  and  yet  but  few  of  these  occurrences  arc 
heard  of  by  tbe  public.  Young  girls  just  verging 
on  womanhood  are  driven  by  unfortunate  circum- 
stances into  tbe  public  streets,  exposed  to  every 
temptation,  and,  in  a manner,  forced  to  crime  by 
the  most  pinching  poverty  : houseless  and  hungry 
they  apply  for  assistance  to  the  parish,  and  are 
bandied  lilio  a shuttlecock  from  one  district  to 
another  by  those  who  arc  experienced  in  staving 
off  these  claims.  Now  it  would  undoubtedly  be 
better  and  cheaper  (to  take  low  ground)  to  gather 
up  these  unprotected  children  aud  endeavour  to 
rear  them  to  provide  for  themselves,  and  to  be  no 
burden  to  others  : and  it  would  be  well  if  imme- 
diate provision  were  made  to  afford  proper  pro- 
tection to  young  wanderers,  who  arc  placed  in 
such  a condition. 

It  is  shown  that  the  system  of  providing  -nurds 
for  the  reception  of  casual  paupers,  as  at  present 
managed,  does  not  work  well.  Some  parishes 
altogether  repudiate  the  relief  of  this  class  of  the 
poor,  ajid  make  no  provision ; and  the  consequence 
is,  that  in  tbe  parishes  where  the  management 
is  more  humane,  the  poor  are  driven  to  them, 
and  an  unfair  amount  of  expense  falls  there. 
The  cost  of  providing  three  or  four  places  of 
refuge  in  the  metropolis,  supported  in  propor- 
tion by  all  tbe  parishes,  would  be  only  trifling; 
aud  this  has  been  advised  by  some  of  the  best 
and  most  experienced  of  the  overlookers  of  the 
London  poor.  If  those  places  were  opened,  and 
presided  over  by  persons  of  ability,  firmness,  and 
kindness,  the  police  would  know  where  to  pass 
needful  cases  to.  It  would  be  seen  in  what  way 
the  cdiaritahle,  reformatory,  and  other  institutions, 
hospitals,  workhouses,  &c.,  which  exist,  might  be 
made  useful  in  their  various  districts.  Im^wstors, 
and  those  who  are  now  the- chief  trouble  in  con- 
nection with  the  casual  wards,  would  by  means 
of  this  central  provision,  be  discovered,  aud  ex- 
posed to  what  would  be  to  them  tbe  punishment  of 


* It  was  proved  before  one  of  the  Metropolitan  magi- 
strates the  other  day  that  a strong  able-bodied  man,  not 
yet  arrived  at  the  prime  of  lii'e,  had  cost  his  parish  more 
than  1,000/. 
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-work,  wMch  would  be  equivalent  to  any  benefit  re- 
ceived. Probably  such  an  arrangement  would 
be  an  advantage  to  most  parishes ; and  it  would 
prevent  the  disgrace,  in  this  rich  metropolis,  of 
persons  perishing  in  the  streets  from  cold  or 
want,  and  would  be  the  means  of  saving  many 
from  the  very  depths  of  distress,  and  placing 
them  in  the  way  of  earning  an  honest  livelihood. 
If  the  parish  authorities  cannot  agree  on  this 
point,  it  should  have  the  consideration  of  Par- 
liament at  once. 


SCULPTURE. 

Last  week  Mr.  Richard  Westmacott,  R.A.,  deli- 
vered a lecture  before  the  Society  of  Fine  Arts,  in 
the  theatre  of  the  Royal  Institution.  Liverpool,  on 

Sculpture.”  Mr.  Westmacott  said,  sculpture 
was  not  properly  understood  if  it  were  looked  upon 
only  in  an  objective  point  of  view — such  as  the 
making  of  figures  or  models — for  that  was  a very 
low  estimate  to  take  of  that  art.  The  great 
value  of  art  was  to  express  ideas ; and,  when  people 
took  up  art,  not  with  any  fixed  principle,  but 
merely  as  a mode  of  gratifying  the  senses,  it 
tumbled  down,  because  there  was  no  firm  founda- 
tion on  which  it  could  rest.  Sculpture  must  be 
considered  in  a very  much  higher  point  of  view 
than  that  of  giving  pleasure  merely,  for  in  fact  it 
gave  us  the  history  of  civilization  and  its  effect  on 
the  human  mind  to  an  extent  which  no  other  art 
could  give.  The  meaning  of  the  word  sculpture 
might  be  divided  into  two  parts,  the  general  and 
the  particular.  The  general  definition  was  the 
art  of  cutting,  or  carving,  and  was  derived  from 
the  Latin  word  sculpto ; but  the  particular  defi- 
nition of  the  word  represented  the  art  in  form,  in 
carving  or  cutting,  in  modelling,  or  in  casting, 
which,  when  applied  to  metal,  was  called  founding. 
He  then  alluded  to  the  different  modes  of  i-epre- 
sentatiou  employed  in  sculpture,  which  were,  first, 
a statue  that  was  modelled  or  worked  completely, 
and  which  was  called  by  the  craft  “ round  j”  and 
the  other  mode  was  in  “ relief;”  it  might  be  either 
In  very  high  relief — alto  relievo,  as  the  Italians 
expressed  it — or  a very  low  relief.  There  was 
also  another  term — mezzo  relievo — which,  like  all 
middle  terms,  was  unsatisfactory.  Then  there 
were  the  materials  of  sculpture,  which  were  either 
simple  or  mixed.  The  lecturer  proceeded  to  allude 
to  the  practice  of  painting  the  works  of  the  sculp- 
tor, and  expressed  his  sentiments  thereon  by  stat- 
ing that,  in  his  own  opinion,  sculpture  was  the  art 
of  representing  by  form,  and  painting  the  art  of 
representing  by  colours.  The  materials  of  sculp- 
ture were  records,  hero  worship,  religious  subjects, 
and  also  sensuous  subjects  merely’.  This  latter  was 
a sad  descent  in  the  scale  of  art,  and  it  was  sure  to 
be  BO  whenever  the  expression  of  ideas  gave  place 
to  the  gratification  of  the  eye. 


NEW  VESTRY  HALL  FOR  CHELSEA. 

On  Monday  last  the  foundation-stone  of  the 
Vestry-hall  for  Chelsea  was  laid  by  Viscount 
Chelsea,  in  the  presence  of  the  members  for 
Middlesex,  Robert  Hanbury,  Esq.,  the  Hon.  George 
Byng,  W.  Tite,  Esq.,  M.P.,  and  a large  number  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  parish. 

The  site  selected  for  the  erection  of  the  new 
building  is  on  the  south  side  of  the  King’s-road, 
opposite  Robert-street.  Our  readers  will  recollect 
the  competition  for  designs  for  this  building.  The 
design  which  is  to  be  carried  out  appears  to  be 
very  different  from  the  design  that  was  selected, 
but  to  this  we  can  refer  hereafter. 

The  officials  and  visitors  went  in  procession  from 
the  vestry-room  of  Chelsea  Church,  and  when 
they  were  all  assembled, 

Mr.  Tite  opened  the  business  of  the  day 
by  stating  that  he  had  been  selected,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  chairman  of  the  vestry,  to  do  so. 
From  time  immemorial  our  Saxon  forefathers 
were,  be  said,  always  in  the  hitbit  of  having 
their  interests  represented  in  local  wardmotes 
and  vestries,  and  the  object  they  had  in  view 
that  day  was  to  carry  out  a purpose  which  would 
greatly  facilitate  a similar  course  of  action  in 
the  present  day.  From  the  great  extent  of  the 
parishes  of  the  metropolis,  and  the  large  number 
of  the  inhabitants  which  they  contained,  the 
Legislature  had  wisely  divided  the  administra- 
tive functions  of  the  authorities  of  the  parishes. 
To  the  churchwarden  and  overseers  they  had 
assigned  the  care  of  the  poor,  and  to  the  vestry- 
men, elected  by  the  voice  of  the  inhabitauts, 
they  bad  delegated  the  control  of  the  roads  and 
lighting  of  the  parish,  but  most  of  all  they 
had  entrusted  to  that  body  the  cleanliness  and 
the  sanitary  condition  of  the  locality  over  which 
they  presided.  The  vestry  of  that  parish  con- 


sisted of  sixty  gentlemen : these  sixty  vestry- 
men had  the  power  to  elect  one  of  their  body 
to  represent  them  at  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works,  and  they  had  done  him  the  honour  to 
elect  him  as  their  representative  at  that  board, 
and  thus  it  was  that  he  had  been  selected  to 
represent  the  parish  that  day.  He  viewed  the 
ceremony  they  were  then  engaged  in  as  an  im- 
portant point  in  the  municipal  history  of  Chelsea ; 
alluding  to  the  numerical  growth  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  place,  whom  he  hoped  soon  to 
see  possess  their  own  Parliamentary  representa- 
tive. He  could  not  refrain  from  adverting 
to  the  obligation  the  vestry  was  placed  under 
to  Lord  Chelsea,  in  his  having  freely  granted 
them  the  present  site  of  the  building.  He  hoped 
that  the  proposed  hall  would  be  a credit  to  the 
parish,  and  that  he  would  soon  see  convened 
within  its  walls  an  audience  even  as  large  as  the 
present. 

Messrs.  Hanbury’  and  Byng  next  addressed 
the  assembly,  and  expressed  the  pleasure  they 
felt  in  taking  part  in  the  ceremony,  and  their 
willingness  to  carry  out  the  wish  of  the  Chelsea 
portion  of  their  constituencies  to  possess  a Par- 
liamentary representative  for  themselves. 

Mr.  Charles  Lahee  (the  vestry  clerk)  then  read 
the  following  document; — “This  building,  the 
foundation-stone  of  which  was  laid  by  the  Right 
Hon.  Lord  Viscount  Chelsea,  on  the  12th  day  of 
December,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  fifty-nine,  is  intended  for 
the  transaction  of  the  parochial  and  municipal 
business  of  Chelsea,  which  contains  at  the  present 
time  a population,  by  estimation,  of  70,000. 
It  is  built  by  the  vestry  constituted  by  the 
Act  for  the  better  local  management  of  the 
metropolis  (18th  & 19th  Victoria,  cap.  120), 
upon  freehold  land  presented  them  by  the  lord 
of  the  manor  and  his  heirs,  from  the  designs  of 
Mr.  Wilmer  Pocock,  architect,  by  Thos.  Piper  & 
Sons,  builders.  Contract  sum,  5,630?.  Lord  of 
the  Manor,  George,  third  Earl  of  Cadogau.” 

Viscount  Chelsea  then  addressed  the  meeting, 
and  Mr.  Pocock  having  placed  a bottle  contain- 
ing the  document  referred  to  above,  the  Act  of 
Parliament  constituting  the  vestry,  and  one  of 
each  of  the  coins  of  the  realm,  in  the  cavity  of 
the  under  stone,  which  was  covered  with  mortar, 
the  other  stone  was  let  down,  and  Viscount 
Chelsea  went  through  the  usual  operations  in  a 
workmanlike  manner. 

A few  complimentary  votes  closed  the  pro- 
ceedings.   


THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY  MEDALS. 

On  Saturday,  the  lOtb,  the  medals  awarded  by 
the  Council  were  presented  to  the  successful  com- 
petitors. The  following  is  a list  of  the  recipients: — 

Gold  Medals. — Samuel  Lynn,  for  best  histo- 
rical gi'oup  of  sculpture ; Ernest  George,  for  best 
architectural  design. 

Silver  Medals. — Alexander  Glasgow,  best  paint- 
ing from  life;  Richard  Sithney  James,  ditto  draw- 
ing from  ditto ; George  Augustus  Freezor,  next 
best  ditto;  Henry  O’Connor,  next  ditto ; Charles 
Bell  Birch,  best  model  from  life;  Edward  Mitchell, 
next  ditto ; George  Augustus  Freezor,  best  paint- 
ing from  living  draped  model ; A.  B.  Donaldson, 
best  drawing  from  antique;  William  Blake  Rich- 
mond, next  ditto;  Robert  Stanilaud  West,  best 
model  from  ditto ; George  Slater,  next  ditto ; 
Henry  M.  Egton,  for  a specimen  of  sciography. 


GREAT  SPANS  IN  RAILWAY  BRIDGES. 

The  widest  single  span  of  any  railway  bridge 
in  the  world  is  that  of  the  Niagara  Suspension 
Bridge  connecting  the  American  and  Canadian 
railways  at  Niagara  Falls.  Theclearspanis822feet. 
A still  wider  single  span — one  of  1,224  feet, — is 
being  constructed  for  carrying  the  Lexington  and 
Danville  Railway,  at  an  elevation  of  300  feet, 
over  the  Kentucky  river,  in  the  United  States. 
The  next  widest  spans  are  those  of  the  Britannia 
Bridge,  460  feet  each.  Then  come  the  two  great 
spans  of  the  Saltash  Bridge,  of  455  feet  each 
The  next  great  railway  span  is  that  of  the  Conway 
Bridge,  of  400  feet.  The  next  is  the  immense 
bridge  carrying  the  Royal  Eastern  Prussian  Rail- 
way over  the  Vistula,  at  Dirschair.  This  is  an 
iron  lattice  bridge,  having  six  spans  of  397  feet 
3 inches  each.  The  Nogat  Bridge,  on  the  saine 
line,  has  two  iron  lattice  spans  of  321  feet,  and 
one  span  of  53  feet  G inches.  The  great  railway 
bridge  recently  opened  at  Cologne  luis  four  lattice 
spans  of  344  feet  6 inches  each.  The  openings  of 
the  railway  bridge  at  Kehl  will  be  nearly  as  wide. 
The  middle  opeuing  of  the  Great  Victoria  Bridge 
at  Montreal  is  330'  feet  wide,  the  other  twenty- 


four  openings  being  each  242  feet.  The  Chepstow 
Bridge  has  a span  of  306  feet,  besides  three  side 
spans  of  100  feet  each.  The  Boyne  Viaduct  has 
one  lattice  span  of  a clear  width  of  264  feet,  and 
two  side  spans  of  138  feet  8 inches  each.  The 
Newark  Dyke  Bridge,  the  largest  example  of 
Warren’s  trussed  girders,  has  a span  of  240  feet 
6 inches.  Several  of  the  tubular  bridges  erected 
by  E.  Gouin  & Co.,  of  Paris,  over  the  Garonne, 
the  Lot,  the  Ti\rn,  &c.,  have  spans  of  80  metres, 
or  262  feet.  The  Spey  Viaduct,  on  the  Inverness 
and  Aberdeen  Junction  Railway,  consists  of  a pair 
of  box  girders  of  a clear  span  of  230  feet.  The 
tubular  bridge  at  Brotherton  has  a span  of  225 
feet.  The  greatest  timber  span  in  a railway 
bridge,  and  now,  indeed,  the  widest  timber  span 
in  existence,  is  one  of  275  feet,  that  of  the  Cascade 
Bridge  on  the  New  York  and  Erie  Railway,  in 
the  United  States.  The  Market-street  (highway) 
Bridge,  formerly  crossuigthe  Schuylkill,  at  Phila- 
delpWa,  U.S.,  had  a timber  span  of  340  feet ; 
whilst  a timber  span  of  390  feet,  the  widest  ever 
attempted  in  that  material,  was  constructed  by 
John  Grubenmaun  over  the  Limmat,  in  Germany, 
in  1794,  and  was  burnt  shortly  afterwards  by  the 
French  troops.  Railway  bridges,  with  timber 
spans  of  250  feet,  are  not  uncommon  in  the  United 
States.  The  great  railway  bridge  across  the 
Mississippi  River  at  Rock  Island  has  five  timber 
spans  of  250  feet  each,  besides  three  others  of  150 
feet.  The  bridge  by  which  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi 
Railway  crosses  the  Great  Miami  River,  has  five 
timber  spans  of  250  feet  each;  and  another  rail- 
way bridge,  having  two  timber  spans  of  260  feet 
each,  crosses  the  Delaware  River,  near  Port  Jervis, 
State  of  New  York.  The  widest  masonry  span 
ever  erected  for  railway  purposes  is  one  of  180 
feet,  carrying  the  Glasgow  and  South-Western 
Railway  over  the  river  Ayr.  The  new  railway 
bridge  being  carried  across  the  Thames  at  Pimlico 
will  have  four  cast-iron  arches  of  175  feet  each, 
the  widest  cast-iron  spans,  we  believe,  yet  em- 
ployed for  railway  purposes.  The  six  spans  of  the 
celebrated  High-level  Bridge  at  Newcastle  are 
but  125  feet  each  in  width. — The  Engineer. 


NEW  POLICE-STATION,  BIRMINGHAM: 

COMPETITION. 

In  March  last,  the  watch  committee  invited 
competition  for  a new  police-station,  with  dwell- 
ings for  married  constables  adjoining  thereto,  in 
Ladywood-lane,  when  twelve  designs  were  sub- 
mitted; the  one  bearing  the  motto  “ Labor  ” 
being  eventually  selected  for  recommendation  to 
the  council.  The  council,  however,  not  approving 
of  the  erection  of  dwelling-houses  for  police- 
officers  in  connection  with  the  station,  did  not 
confirm  the  choice  of  the  watch  committee.  The 
same  architects  who  had  competed  were  therefore 
invited  again  to  send  in  plans,  under  different 
mottoes,  for  police-station  only,  when  the  design 
bearing  the  motto  “Move  on”  was  selected  by 
the  committee,  and  approved  of  by  the  council 
and  Secretary  of  State.  The  architect  is  Mr. 
Edward  Holmes,  whose  plans  were  selected  in 
each  competition. 


LORD  ST.  LEONARDS  AND  THE  STRIKE. 

Loud  St.  Leonabds  has  addressed  a letter  to 
the  Times  on  this  subject,  wherein  he  says, — “ It 
cannot  be  denied  that  the  present  strike  was  com- 
menced on  false  grounds,  and  was  intended  to 
place  master  builders  entirely  at  the  mercy  of 
their  w-orkmen.  The  act  of  the  masters  was  a 
defensive  measure.  The  ‘declaration’  which 
they  required  might  perhaps  have  been  improved, 
but  it  does  not  seem  to  be  open  to  any  serious 
objection.  Its  meaning  cannot  be  misunderstood. 
The  workman  is  required  to  declare  ‘ that  he 
is  not,  and  that  during  the  continuance  of  his 
engagement  he  will  not  become,  a member  of  or 
support  any  society  which  directly  or  indirectly 
interferes  with  the  arrangements  of  this  or  any 
other  establishment,  or  the  hours  or  terms  of 
labour,  and  that  he  recognizes  the  right  of  em- 
ployers and  employed  to  make  any  trade  engage- 
ments on  which  they  may  choose  to  agree.’ 
The  conclusion  shows  that  the  workman  is  left 
at  perfect  liberty  to  strike  for  wages,  for  ex- 
ample, but  that  he  must  act  upon  his  own  free 
will,  and  not  submit  to  the  orders  and  regula- 
tions of  any  society.  The  ‘ declaration ’,has  been 
termed  an  odious  document,  and  the  strike  has 
ultimately  been  maintained  upon  the  prejudice 
raised  against  it.” 

After  pointing  out  that  it  cannot  be  allowed 
that  benefit  societies,  sanctioned  by  the  law  for 
other  purposes,  should  be  perverted  to  the  main.- 
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tenance  of  wanton  strikes,  forced  by  the  few  on 
the  masses,  his  lordship  says, — 

“ With  this  preface  I come  to  the  real  object  of 
this  letter.  I offci*  a plan  as  a suggestion  to  both 
masters  and  men.  Let  them,  before  they  reject 
it,  as  Hervey  says,  ‘ Ponder  and  pause ; pause  and 
ponder.’  I propose  that  the  ‘ declaration  ’ should 
no  longer  be  acted  on,  and  that  in  lieu  thereof  a 
paper  to  the  following  effect  shall  be  printed, 
framed,  and  glazed,  and  hungup  in  every  shop, 
d:c.,  where  all  may  see  it.  It  will  require  no 
signature,  nor  any  counterfoil  or  number,  and  of 
course  it  leaves  the  workman’s  liberty  of  quitting 
his  employment  untouched.  It  is  seif-aciing, 
and  it  is  mutual.  It  binds  loth  master  and  man. 
And  its  operation  would  not  be  limited  to  the 
present  time.  It  is  as  follows  : — 

The  law  affecting  masters  and  workmen  was  framed 
with  a jealous  regard  to  the  interests  of  the  working 
man.  The  Act  of  Parliament  (6  George  IV.,  cap.  129) 
which  repealed  all  the  former  laws  relative  to  the  com- 
liiiiatlon  of  workmen,  states  that  combinations  interfering 
with  the  free  employment  of  capital  and  labour  are  in- 
jurious to  trade  and  commerce,  dangerous  to  the  tran- 
quillity of  the  country,  and  especially  to  the  interests  of 
all  who  are  concerned  in  them.  The  object  of  the  Act  is 
then  declared  to  be  to  make  provision  as  well  for  the 
security  and  personal  freedom  of  individual  workmen  in 
the  disposal  of  their  skill  and  labour  as  for  the  security 
of  property  and  persons  of  masters  and  employers. 

The  Act  then  makes  the  following  offences  punishable 
by  imprisonment  not  exceeding  three  months,  with  or 
without  hard  labour,  viz.,  where  any  person  shall,  by 
violence  to  the  person  or  property,  or  by  threats  or  by  in- 
timidation, or  by  molesting,  or  in  anyway  obstructing 
another, — 

1 . Force  or  endeavour  to  force  any  journeyman,  manu- 
facturer, or  workman,  or  other  person,  to  depart  from  his 
hiring,  employment,  or  work,  or  to  return  his  work  before 
it  is  finished  ; 

2.  Or  prevent  or  endeavour  to  preventany  journeyman, 
manufacturer,  workman,  or  other  person,  not  being  iiired 
or  employed,  from  hiring  himself  to,  or  from  accepting 
work  or  employment  from,  any  person  or  persons } 

3.  Or  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  or  inducing  any  other 
person  to  belong  to  any  club  or  association,  or  to  con- 
tribute to  any  common  fund,  or  to  payany  fine  or  penalty, 
or  on  account  of  his  not  belonging  to  any  club  or  asso- 
ciation, or  not  having  contributed  or  having  refused  to 
contribute  to  any  common  fund,  or  to  pay  any  fine  or 
penalty;  or  on  account  of  his  not  having  complied,  or 
his  refusing  to  comply,  with  any  rules,  orders,  resolutions, 
or  regulations  made  to  obtain  an  advance  or  to  reduce 
the  rate  of  wages,  or  to  lessen  or  alter  the  hours  of  work- 
ing, or  to  decrease  or  alter  the  quantity  of  work,  or  to 
regulate  the  mode  of  carrying  on  any  manufacture,  trade, 
or  business,  or  the  management  thereof; 

4.  Or  shall  force,  or  endeavour  to  force,  any  manu- 
facturer, or  person  c.arrying  on  any  trade  or  business,  to 
make  any  alterations  in  his  mode  of  regulating,  managing, 
or  carrying  on  such  trade,  manufacture,  or  business,  or 
to  limit  his  number  of  apprentices,  or  the  number  or  de 
flcription  of  his  journeymen,  workmen,  or  servants. 

But  the  Act  provides : — 

1.  That  any  persons  may  meet  together  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  consulting  upon  and  determining  the  rate  of 
wages  or  prices  upon  which  the  persons  present  at  such 
7Heeting,  or  any  of  them,  shall  require  or  demand  for  his 
or  their  work,  or  the  hours  or  time  for  which  he  or  they 
shall  work  in  any  manufacture,  trade,  or  business;  or  may 
enter  into  any  agreement,  verbal  or  written,  innong  them- 
selves, for  the  purpose  of  fixing  the  rate  of  wages  or  prices 
which  the  parties  entering  into  such  agreement,  or  any 
of  them,  shall  require  or  demand  for  Ins  or  their  work,  or 
the  hours  or  time  lor  which  he  or  they  will  work  in  any 
manufacture,  trade,  or  business. 

This  relates  to  the  men. 

2.  The  like  powers  are  conferred  upon  the  masters  in 
regard  to  consulting  upon  and  fi.\ing  the  rate  of  wages  or 
price,  and  the  hours  or  time,  of  working : both  classes, 
masters  and  men,  are  subject  to  the  same  law. 

By  B later  Act,  22nd  Victoria,  cap.  34,  passed  to  pro- 
tect the  working  man,  it  is  provided  that  no  one,  whether 
in  actual  employment  or  not,  shall,  by  reason  merely  nfhis 
entering  into  any  agreement  with  any  workman,  or  other 
person  or  persons,  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  or  endeavour- 
ing to  fix  the  rate  of  wages  or  remuneration  at  which  they, 
or  any  of  them,  shall  work,  or  by  reason  merely  of  liis 
endeavouring  peaceably  and  in  a reasonable  manner,  and 
withmit  threats  or  intimidation,  direct  nr  indirect,  to  per- 
suade others  to  cease  or  abstain  from  work,  in  order  to 
obtain  the  rate  of  wages  or  the  altered  liours  of  labour  so 
fixed  or  agreed  upon,  shall  be  deemed  or  taken  to  be  guilty 
of  ‘ molestation  or  obstruction’  within  the  meaning  of  the 
former  Act,  and  shall  not,  therefore,  be  subject  to  prose- 
cution or  indictment  for  conspiracy.  But  it  is  provided 
that  nothing  contained  in  this  later  Act  shall  authorize  any 
workman  to  break  or  depart  from  any  contract,  or  autho- 
rize any  attempt  to  induce  any  workman  to  break  or 
depart  from  any  contract. 

Such  is  the  law  which  binds  both  classes.  The  masters 
accept  its  obligations  without  reserve,  and  pledge  them, 
selves  to  obey  it  both  in  letter  and  spirit.  They  have  set 
forth  the  provisions  of  the  Acts  of  Parliament  in  order 
that  every  workman  may  be  informed  of  the  law  which 
binds  him.  The  law  itself,  the  masters  find,  lays  down 
the  true  rules  both  for  them  and  their  men : they,  there- 
fore, have  withdrawn  the  ‘ declaration  ’ originally  re- 
quired from  the  men,  and  substitute  this  paper.  It  alone 
will  bind  the  workmen  who  have  already  made  or  accepted 
the  original  ‘ declaration all  will  be  placed  on  the  same 
footing.  There  will  be  no  distinction  between  those  now 
at  work  and  those  who  may  resume  work.  The  masters, 
in  the  spirit  of  peace  and  goodwill,  require  nothing  of  the 
men  but  the  same  obedience  to  the  law  as  they  them- 
selves are  ready  to  pay.  The  law  itself,  and  nothing 
more,  but  nothing  less,  shall  become  the  Rule  of  Trade. 

The  simple  object  of  the  masters  is,  that,  according  to 
the  law,  they  and  their  workmen  shall  be  free  to  make 
what  agreements  they  please,  without  the  interference  or 
coercion  of  any  other  persons.  With  that  object  the 
acceptance  of  employment  where  this  paper  is  hung  up 
will  he  considered  to  amount  to  an  admission  by  the 
workman  that  he  is  not  at  that  time,  and  to  a declaration 
that  during  his  employment  he  will  not  become,  bound 
to  any  rules  or  customs  which  do  or  would  deprive  him 
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or  his  fellow  workmen  of  their  free  liberty  to  accept  and 
continue  or  to  relinquish  employment  upon  such  terms  as 
they  think  fit, 

Freedom  of  action  will  place  every  man  according  to 
his  merit,  but  the  motto  of  both  men  and  masters  should 
be,  ‘ Let  labour  be  unshackled.’ ” St.  LuoNAnns. 

Our  readers  will  remember  that  the  digest  of 
the  law  forming  the  bulk  of  the  matter  in  small 
type  which  appears  above,  was  given  in  our  lead- 
ing article  of  October  1 ; and  that  on  the  15th, 
after  referring  to  this  " digest,”  wo  gave  the  re- 
mainder of  the  matter,  or  the  memorandum,  then 
and  now  proposed,  to  be  appended,  the  whole  to 
be  framed  and  huug  up  in  every  shop.  We  were 
then  disposed  to  think  that  the  memorandum  and 
digest  might  be  adopted  by  the  masters  j and, 
after  the  publicity  given  to  the  proposal  of  Lord 
St.  Leonards,  we  are  disappointed  that  it  is  neces- 
sary for  us  again  to  print  the  matter  re-issued  in 
the  Times,  and  to  call  for  due  consideration  of  the 
proposal  which  we,  exclusively,  gave. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  trades’  delegate.^,  held  on 
Tuesday  ].3th,  the  secretary  of  the  Conference  said  the 
struggle  still  continued,  and  wa.s  likely  to  do  so.  notwith- 
standing the  repeatedassertionsof  newspaper  writers  and 
others  to  the  contrary  It  was  eighteen  weeks  yesterday 
since  the  “lock-out  ’’commenced.  On  the  memorable 
loth  of  August  last  10,000  men  were  thrown  into  the 
streets,  and  upwards  of  5,000  men  opposed  to  the  “ decla- 
ration ’’  were  now  out  of  employment.  Last  week  the 
Conference  seriously  considered  the  propriety  of  adopting 
the  " declaration,”  although  counsel  hart  given  a decided 
opinion  as  to  its  illegality.  The  Conference,  after  much 
deliberation,  came  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  “declara- 
tion ” should  not  be  adopted,  knowing  well  that  the  majo- 
rity of  the  men  would  neversign  that  obnoxious  document. 
The  Conference  resolved  to  send  more  men  into  the 
country  to  cause  a " revival,”  aud  on  Monday  morning 
last  six  delegates  were  sent  for  that  purpose  to  various 
parts  of  the  provinces.  The  Conference  also  unanimously 
adopted  the  following  resolution ; — “That  the  labourers 
liaving  failed  to  produce  a plan  and  security  for  their 
future  conduct,  this  meeting  is  of  opinion  that  they 
receive  no  further  dividend  from  the  funds  of  the 
Qpiiferencc ; not  on  account  of  their  being  labourers, 
but  because  they  have  acted  in  such  a violent  and 
dishonourable  manner.”  The  fund  last  week— derived 
both  from  London  and  the  provinces — only  amounted  to 
350/.,  and  this  enabled  the  Conference  to  strike  a dividend 
of  3s.  fill,  to  each  of  2,300  mechanics.  The  employers 
stated  that  15,000  men  were  at  work  under  the  “ declara- 
tion,” and  4,000  under  a shop  rule.  He  was  satisfied, 
however,  tliat  out  of  the  10,500  locked  out  not  more  than 
2,500  returned  to  work.  Most  of  those  at  work  were  men 
from  the  country,  one-tenth  of  whom  never  saw  the 
"declaration.”  It  was  a mistake,  therefore,  to  suppose 
that  the  strike  was  at  an  end. 

This  is  doubtless  true  as  regards  the  men  j bnt  is  it  so 
ns  respects  tlie  masters  ? Have  not  matter.s,  unhappily, 
nearly  reached  tlie  position  we  long  ago  foretold,  namely, 
that  if  the  5,000  men,  including  labourers,  said  to  be  still 
out  of  work,  were  now  to  apply  to  be  admitted  to  the 
London  shops,  they  would  find  there  was  not  room  for 
them.  The  reply  given  to  our  inquiries  by  two  or  three 
large  builders  is,  “ We  have  now  as  many  men  as  we  can 
employ : the  matter  is  over  so  far  as  we  are  concerned.” 

Siu, — As  you  have  on  many  occasions  given  a fair 
opportunity  for  the  public  to  judge  for  themselves  upon 
the  dispute  in  the  building  trades,  I would  ask  for  pub- 
licity to  the  following  remarks  upon  the  composition  of . 
the  Workmen’s  Committee  of  Management;  and  what- 
ever  may  be  their  opinion  upon  the  present  state  of  affairs 
in  regard  to  resisting  the  “document,”  or  their  future  pros- 
pect for  its  being  entirely  withdraw;),  1 cannot  say;  but 
one  course,  I think,  is  clear  for  them,  and  will  soon  have  to 
be  adopted,  namely,  the  dissolution  of  the  present  Con- 
ference. from  the  amount  of  discontent  that  now  prevails 
among  those  who  were  the  first  to  originate  the  short- 
time  movement,  in  consequence  of  the  enormous  ex- 
penses of  management,  and  from  the  fact  that  not  more 
than  one  in  fifteen  of  the  (society)  carpenters  and  joiners 
are  now  out  of  employment ; and  if  the  Conference  and 
Committee  were  analyzed,  I think  it  would  be  found  that 
for  every  non- society  delegate  there  wo'ild  be  ten  found 
who  are  society  men.  Now,  if  that  is  the  case,  might 
not  those  delegates  ask  themselves,  “Are  we  representing 
the  constituents  who  appointed  ns,  orare  we  representing 
non-society  men  upon  public  grounds,  and  still  remaining 
a burden  upon  our  respective  societies?”  It  is  a fact 
which  I think  they  will  not  contradict,  that  the  great  bulk 
of  the  unemployed  are  non-society  men,  which  convinces 
me  they  are  now  in  a false  position,  and  that  the  time  has 
come  when  these  society  representatives  should  withdraw, 
and  their  places  be  filled  by  non-society  men,  if  tliey  wish 
to  keep  up  the  agitation ; then  the  money  which  has  so 
freely  flowed  in  from  a generous  public  will  find  its  way 
into  the  right  channel,  and  accomplish  the  desired  end, 
and  give  more  general  satisfaction.  Surely  there  is  spirit 
and  talent  enough  among  the  non-society  carpenters  and 
joiners  to  represent  and  manage  their  own  business,  and 
I may  add,  funds  enough  amongst  the  societies  to  assist 
the  few  of  their  own  members  who  are  still  walking  the 
streets  in  idleness  through  their  repugnance  to  accept 
that  which  they  look  upon  as  degrading  and  un-English. 

A Carpenter  a.vu  Joiner. 


SOCIETY  OF  ENGINEERS. 

On  December  5tb,  Mr.  H.  P.  Stephenson  in  the 
chair,  a p.aper  on  Piling  and  Coffer-dams  was  read 
by  Jlr.  F.  W.  Rry.ant. 

The  author  commenced  the  paper  with  a sketch 
of  the  history  of  pile-driving  from  the  earliest 
ages,  urging  tiie  value  of  piling  for  foundations, 
and  mentioning  different  strirctures  which  hud 
given  way  in  consequence  of  its  non-adoptioii — 
Westminster-bridge  for  example,  lie  proceeded 
with  remarks  on  the  woods  used,  and  the  attacks 
of  the  Teredo  navalis,  or  pile-worm,  asserting 
creosote  to  be  an  effecLual  remedy  against  them, 
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giving  proofs  of  the  assertion.  He  then  pointed 
out  the  importance  of  shoeing  piles  well,  and  gave 
the  weights  of  those  used  in  some  of  the  principal 
works  in  England.  He  next  described  the  various 
kinds  of  piling-engines  that  had  been  employed- 
mentioning  the  application  of  horses  for  raising 
the  ram, — and  considered  the  ordinary  crab-engine 
now  generally  adopted  to  be  far  superior  to  any  of 
those  used  formerly.  Pile-driving  by  steam  power 
was  next  treated  of,  the  author  describing  some  of 
the  principal  machines  which  have  been  invented, 
preferring  Sisson  aud  White’s,  as  being  the  most 
economical  and  practically  useful.  The  weights 
of  rams  was  the  next  subject — the  author  noticing 
the  great  increase  in  the  weights  used  at  the  pre- 
sent day  compared  with  those  formerly  employed. 

Iron  pile  aud  plate  driving,  with  the  compara- 
tively recent  introduction  of  them,  was  referred 
to,  and  a description  of  those  used  at  the  W'^est- 
miuster  New  Bridge,  and  the  method  of  driving 
them. 

IRELAND. 

The  railway  projects,  either  on  the  tapis  or  in 
a state  of  forwardness,  are  unusually  extensive, 
aud,  if  matured,  every  town  in  Ireland  of  import- 
ance will  be  in  direct  communication,  or  nearly 
so.  Amongst  the  bills  for  next  session,  are  the 
Athenny  and  Ennis,  Banbridge  and  Lisburn, 
Belfast  and  Bangor,  Bagenalstown  and  Wexford, 
Carrickfergus  aud  Larue,  Cork  and  Limerick 
(direct),  Dublin  aud  Meatli  Extension,  Dublin  and 
Drogheda  Extension,  Kells  and  Oldcastle,  Dublin 
and  Wicklow  Extension  to  Enuiscorthy,  Ennis 
and  Galway  Junction,  Great  Northern  and  West- 
ern Deviation,  Galway  Harbour  Improvement  and 
Pier  Junction,  Kells  aud  Baillieborough,  KUrush, 
Kilkee,  and  Poulnasherry  Embankment  j Kilkenny 
Junction,  Derry  and  Lough  Swilly  Extension  to 
Manor  Cunningham;  Ulster  Branches  in  Belfast, 
Ulster  and  Belfast  Corporation  for  Local  Improve- 
ments, West  Cork  Railways,  &c. 

The  tramway  project  is  again  revived  in  Dublin, 
though  formerly  opposed  by  the  corporation.  A 
prospectus  has  been  issued  of  a company  entitled 
the  City  of  Dublin  and  Suburbs  Tramway  Com- 
pany, with  a capital  of  100,OOOZ.  A local  journal 
suggests  a tramway  commencing  at  Grand  Canal 
Docks,  following  the  canal  to  Kingabridge  (G.  S. 
and  W.  R.)  terminus,  thence  to  the  Broadstone 
(M.  G.  W.  R.)  terminus,  connected  by  rail  with 
Northwall. 

The  corporation  of  Limerick  has  given  permis- 
sion to  lay  tramways.  Belfast  is  applying  for  a 
private  bill  for  the  same  purpose. 

The  new  Provincial  Bank  at  Templemore  is 
said  to  be  an  important  building,  and  is  complete. 
Mr.  W^’m.  Murray,  of  Dublin,  is  (we  believe)  the 
architect. 

The  National  Banking  Company  are  erecting  a 
new  bank  at  Dungarvan,  with  commodious  arrange- 
raeuts  internally,  and  of  Italian  character  ex- 
ternally. Mr.  Caldbeck,  architect ; Mr.  Ale.xander 
Roshorough,  builder. 

The  preliminaries  for  the  proposed  McClintock 
testimonial  progress  satisfactorily. 

A monument  is  to  be  raised  in  Finglas  Church- 
yard, to  the  late  Dr.  Lanigan,  the  archmologist. 

Gas  works  are  to  be  erected  at  Tuam.  Vellul- 
lingar  has  been  lighted  with  peat-gas. 

The  Magee  College,  Derry,  designed  by  Mr.  E. 
P.  Gribbon,  of  Dublin,  architect,  approaches  com- 
pletion. Mr.  McClelland,  builder.  This  structure 
has  been  already  described  in  the  Builder,  aud  is 
an  important  one,  in  the  collegiate  Gothic  style. 
The  same  architect  is  preparing  plans  for  the  en- 
largement of  Presbyterian  Church,  Ormond-quay, 
Dublin  (originally  designed  by  him) ; for  addi- 
tions to  the  monster  mart  of  Todd,  Burns,  & Co.; 
for  new  Presbyterian  church  aud  schools,  at 
Ratbgar,  same  city ; and  is  bringing  to  completion 
the  new  Scots  Church,  at  Athlone,  erecting  from 
his  designs.  Mr.  Smith  is  the  builder. 

New  schools  have  been  erected  in  Derry,  close 
to  the  Catholic  Church,  Great  James’s-street,  at  a 
cost  of  1,000?.  The  Christian  Brothers  have  built 
a residence  on  the  brow  of  the  hill. 

Tenders  have  been  received  for  the  erection  of 
a Baptist  Chapel,  at  Rathmiues,  Dublin,  accord- 
ing to  designs  by  Messrs.  Carmichael  & Jones, 
architects. 

The  foundation-stone  of  a new  church  has  been 
laid  at  Ballymote,  county  Sligo. 

The  first  contract  for  new  Courts  at  Dublin  is 
ue.'irly  complete.  A new  range,  running  rectan- 
gularly, and  to  contain  courts  for  probate  and 
landed  estates’  Judges,  has  yet  to  be  commenced. 
The  operations  in  the  locality  of  these  buildings 
are  extensive,  and  the  work  is  of  massive  and  per- 
manent ch.aracter. 
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The  Midland  Great  Western  Railway  Com- 
pany are  about  building  an  addition  to  the  Bal- 
ilinasloe station.  Mr.  Wilkinson  is  architect;  Mr. 
Francis  Madden,  builder.  Lord  Clancarty  en- 
courages building  projects  in  that  town. 

Extensive  works  for  timber-steaming,  and  other 
purposes,  are  to  be  built  by  the  Ballast  Board  at 
the  new  Graving  Dock,  Dublin.  Mr.  George 
Halpin  is  engineer. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Barre,  of  Newry,  architect,  has 
taken  the  50/.  prize  for  the  new  Ulster  Hall,  at 
Belfast.  The  second  (^/.)  w'as  awarded  to  Messrs. 
Finch  Hill  & Paraire,  of  London,  architects. 
Mr.  Barre  is  engaged  restoring  the  stables  and 
buildings  at  the  Archiepiscopal  Palace,  Armagh, 
recently  destroyed  by  fire. 

A limestone  building  for  serjeants’  mess-room, 
•&c.,  is  being  erected  at  the  Stephcn-street  gate- 
way of  Clonmel  Barracks.  Messrs.  Corcoran, 
contractors. 

The  foundation-stone  of  the  new  Roman  Catho- 
lic Church,  Ballybay,  has  been  laid,  and  will  be 
erected  according  to  drawings  by  Mr.  Hague,  of 
Cavan,  and  not  after  those  of  the  Derry  architect, 
to  whom  the  “5/.”  prize  was  awarded.  It  will 
be  in  the  Gothic  style,  with  nave,  aisles,  transepts, 
side-cbapcls,  porches,  arad  tower  and  spire,  on 
south  elevation.  The  chancel  will  include  the 
entire  of  the  transepts,  and  be  lighted  with  trace- 
ried  windows.  The  west  elevation  will  contain  a 
triple  lancet,  and  the  aisles,  double  lancets.  The 
roofs  to  he  of  open  timber  work,  stained,  var- 
nished, and  panelled. 

There  are  1,200  miles  of  railway  already  con- 
structed in  Ireland,  at  a cost  of  15,500,000/.  The 
average  a)st  of  construction  is  15,000/.  per  mile; 
and  the  average  dividend,  4i  per  cent. 

We  understand  that,  fi’om  some  unexplained 
cause,  the  portion  of  the  buildings  recently  erected 
at  Sir  John  Power’s  distillery,  Dublin,  in  lieu  of 
those  destroyed  by  tire,  has  fallen.  Mr.  Caldbeck 
was  architect  to  the  restorations  j Mr.  J.  (^uin  (a 
bankrupt),  the  builder. 

The  Cork  and  Limerick  rail  (direct)  will  be 
16x  miles  in  length,  and  join  the  G.  S.  and  W. 
rail  at  Charleville.  Sir  John  Benson,  C.E. 


CAMBRIDGE  GUILDHALL  COMPETITION. 

The  Guddhail  Committee  met  on  Monday  last, 
and  agreed  to  ask  Professor  Donaldson  for  fur- 
ther advice.  They  are  to  meet  this  day,  Thurs- 
day, and  agree  to  a report  to  the  Town  Council, 
The  two  selected  designs  are  “ Treu  und  fest,” 
and  “Utility.”  They  are  at  present  in  alpha- 
helical  order.  The  estimate  for  the  former  is 
15,000/.,  and  for  the  latter,  25,000/.  The  only 
question  now  remaining  is  as  to  which  of  these 
designs  shall  have  the  first  premium. 


SCHOOL-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Morton  {Gloucestershire. — A school  and  class 
room,  with  master’s  residence,  have  been  com- 
menced at  this  place.  The  building  is  designed  in 
the  Geometric  style,  having  thick  w-alls  built  with 
the  local  stone,  with  dressings  of  Cross-hands 
quarry  stone.  The  roofs  are  to  be  covered  with  red 
tiles  from  Tormarton,  which  are  a kind  of  double- 
waved  pantile,  light  in  weight,  and  of  good  colour. 
Mr.  Eyles  is  the  contractor  for  the  whole  of  the 
work,  and  the  principal  portion  of  the  funds  are 
being  supplied  by  Mrs.  E.  Faylc,  owner  of  the 
court  and  property  adjacent.  The  architect  em- 
ployed is  Mr,  Philip  Boyce. 

Derby. — The  new  schools  for  the  parishes  of 
Alvaston  and  Boulton,  near  Derby,  were  opened 
on  the  7th  instant.  The  Earl  and  Countess  of 
Harrington,  Lord  Glenelg,  and  a large  party,  be- 
sides most  of  the  principal  families  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, were  present.  The  buildings  form  an 
attractive  feature  on  the  left-hand  side  (leaving 
Derby)  on  the  Ix)ndon  road.  They  consist  of  a 
boys’  and  girls’  school,  50  feet  by  20  feet.  A class- 
room is  provided,  20  feet  by  12  feet,  attached  to 
the  school  by  a large  opening,  with  sliding  doors, 
so  that  the  whole  length  may  form  one  room.  The 
roof  timbers  are  stained  and  varnished.  The 
master’s  residence  adjoins.  The  principal  front, 
or  west  elevation,  of  tlie  buildings  forms  two 
wings  with  gables,  connected  by  a centre  compart- 
ment, in  front  of  which  is  a covered  passage,  with 
entrances  to  the  school  and  residence.  Each  gable 
end  of  the  school-room  contains  a large  triple- 
light  window;  that  to  the  frv  nt  being  surmounted 
by  a bell-turret,  with  vane.  The  principal  feature 
m the  east  elevation  is  an  oriel  window,  with 
embattled  gable.  The  design  of  the  buildings  is 
of  the  Early  English  period  of  Gothic  architecture, 
^d  they  are  of  red  bricks,  with  stone  dressings. 
Some  effect  is  obtained  by  the  introdxmtion  of 


black  and  white  coloured  bricks  in  the  relieving 
arches,  bands,  chimneys,  &c.  The  works  have 
been  carried  out  by  Messrs.  S.  Thompson  and 
Fryer,  builders,  Derby,  from  designs  and  under 
the  direction  of  Messrs.  Giles  aud  Brookbouse, 
of  Derby,  architects. 

Bradford. — The  erection  of  new  schools  in  con- 
nection with  St.  James’s  Church,  Mancbestcr- 
road,  Bradford,  has  just  been  commenced,  on  a 
piece  of  vacant  ground  adjoining  the  church. 
They  will  be  built  at  the  sole  expense  of  Mr. 
Wood,  of  Thedden  Grange ; and  their  cost,  in- 
cluding all  the  boundaries  and  particulars,  is  esti- 
mated at  from  2,400/.  to  2,500/.  The  style  of 
architecture  adopted  is  the  Early  English.  The  plan 
iucludes  boys’  and  girls’  schools,  each  GO  feet  by 
20  feet,  and  an  infants’  school,  30  feet  by  20  feet. 
Each  school-room  will  have  a separate  entrance, 
and  there  will  also  be  a special  entrance,  2-1  feet 
by  20  feet.  A class-room,  measuring  about  15  feet 
by  1-1  feet,  will  be  connected  with  each  school. 
Mr.  S.  Jackson,  of  Bradford,  is  the  architect 
employed. 

Great  Morton  {I'orTcshire'). — The  foundation- 
stone  of  new  National  Schools  has  been  laid  at 
Great  Horton,  near  Bradford.  The  schools  have 
been  for  some  time  In  course  of  erection  in  con- 
nection with  the  Episcopal  chapel.  They  are 
being  built  from  designs  by  Mr.  S.  Jackson, 
architect.  The  style  of  architecture  is  Decorated 
Gothic.  The  building  will  include  a school  for 
boys  aud  another  for  girls,  a residence  for  the 
master  at  one  end,  and  another  for  the  mistress 
at  the  other;  and  an  infants’  school  in  the  rear. 
The  schools  are  one  story  in  lieight.  The  resi- 
dences of  the  master  and  mistress  are  two 
stories  in  height.  The  size  of  each  school  is 
60  feet  by  20  feet,  with  a class-room,  17  feet  by 
14  feet,  attached  to  each.  The  building  will 
have  an  open  timber  roof.  In  the  centre  of  the 
facade  there  will  be  a bell-turret,  at  about  50 
feet  in  height;  and  over  each  school  there  will 
he  an  ornamental  ventilator,  rising  to  the  height  of 
about  17  feet  from  the  ridge.  The  total  cost  of  the 
building,  including  the  land,  will  be  about  2,800/. 
The  stonemasons’  contract  is  1,200/. ; joiner’s, 
668/.;  plumber’s,  50/.  j slater’s,  160/. ; iron,  100/.; 
sundries,  100/. ; land,  commission,  &c.,  400/.,  Ac. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Islington. — St.  Thomas’s  Church,  Islington,  the 
laying  of  the  foundation-stone  of  which  ^Ye  noticed 
a short  time  since,  is  situated  at  the  corner  of 
Ileminingford-road  and  Evcrilda-street,  present- 
ing a frontage  upon  the  north  and  east  sides. 
The  plan  consists  of  nave  (with  clcrestoi-y  and 
chancel  the  same  width  as  the  nave),  north  and 
south  aisles,  and  vestry,  on  the  south  side.  Over 
the  chancel-arcb,  above  the  apex  of  the  nave  roof, 
is  placed  the  bell-turret : owing  to  the  circum- 
scribed means  at  the  disposal  of  the  committee,  a 
tow’cr  could  not  be  attempted.  There  are  to  be 
galleries  upon  the  two  sides  of  the  church,  and  at 
the  west  end  for  the  school  children.  The  total 
accommodation  provided  is  for  957  persons.  The 
style  adopted  is  the  Early  Decorated.  The 
external  wall  will  be  faced  with  Kentish  rag, 
and  Bath  stone  windows  and  dressings  from  the 
Corsham  Down  quarries.  Messrs.  Dove,  Brothers, 
of  Islington,  are  the  builders,  and  Mi-.  Arthur 
Billing  is  the  architect,  now  of  the  firm  of  New- 
man and  Billing,  architects  and  surveyors. 

BaddocJc  Wood  (I^enf). — The  district  church 
has  been  consecrated  by  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury. The  building  was  formerly  used  for 
educational  purposes,  and  was  erected  from  a 
design  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Hooker.  The  interior  has 
been  fitted  up  from  designs  by  the  same  gentle- 
man, with  open  seats,  and  all  the  requisites  for 
church  worship  : 240  seats  have  been  provided, 
the  greater  part  free.  The  expense  of  preparation, 
including  the  churchyard,  amounts  to  about  250/. 

Margate. — A new  Congregational  chapel  is 
about  to  be  erected  here.  The  contract  for  the 
building  has  been  taken  by  Mr.  Young,  of  Oxford. 
It  will  be  built  of  Kentish  rag  stone,  with  Bath 
stone  dressings. 

Chulmleigh  {Devon). — The  chm'ch  of  St.  Mary 
the  Virgin,  at  Chulmleigh,  a large  structure,  in 
the  third  Pointed  or  Perpendicular  style  of  Gothic 
architecture,  has  been  for  some  time  past  under- 
going considerable  restorations,  under  the  super- 
vision of  Mr.  Gould,  of  Banistaple,  architect.  The 
works  have  been  carried  on  by  the  parish,  in  con- 
junction with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bethune,  the  new  vicar, 
as  a token  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  their  late 
vicar,  the  Rev.  G.  Holl.  The  whole  of  the  north 
and  east  walls  of  the  north  aisle  have  been  re- 
built, with  four  three-light  windows  in  the  for- 
mer, and  one  four-light  ditto  in  the  latter, 


which  is  to  be  fitted  with  stained  glass,  by  Beer, 
of  Exeter,  as  a memorial  to  the  aforesaid  rev, 
gentleman.  The  chancel  is  to  be  rebuilt  at  tbo 
sole  expense  of  the  Rev.  G.  Bethxrne,  who  has  suc- 
ceeded to  the  living,  and  will  have  a large  five- 
light  window  in  the  east  wall,  and  a two- light  in 
the  south  ditto,  both  of  which  will  be  filled  with 
stained  glass,  probably  by  Wailes  or  Hardman,  at 
the  expense  of  the  clergy  of  the  north  division  of 
the  diocese;  also  to  the  memory  of  t)ie  Rev.  G. 
Holl.  The  sorrth  aisle  will  have  a new  east  win- 
dow, with  stained  glass,  by  Hardman,  of  Bkming- 
ham.  The  vestry  has  also  been  rebuilt. 

Instoio  {Dei'on). — The  north  aisle  of  the  church 
here  will  have  a new  east  window,  of  Dean  Forest 
stone,  of  three  lights,  with  transition,  tracery 
(decor,  to  perpeu.),  to  be  filled  with  stained  glass, 
by  Hardman,  to  the  memory  of  Lieutenant  Cleve- 
land, of  Tapeley  Park,  North  Devon,  who  was 
killed  in  the  cavalry  charge  at  Balaklava,  aged 
twenty-one  years. 

Morthoe  {Devori). — The  church  of  Morthoe, 
consisting  of  nave,  chancel,  south  porch,  tower, 
and  north  aisle,  with  south  transept  aud  vestry, 
has  been  restored  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Gould, 
architect.  The  roof  of  the  nave,  which  was 
plastered  over,  has  been  cleaned,  restored,  and 
boarded  on  the  back  of  the  rafters.  The  chancel 
roof  is  new,  and  painted  celestial  blue  between 
the  rafters.  The  whole  of  the  windows,  of  the 
Early  Decorated  period,  are  new  (with  the  excep- 
tion of  an  angle  window  on  the  south  side,  which 
has  been  restored),  and  have  been  filled  with 
stained  glass,  by  Beer,  of  Exeter,  but  the  west 
ditto  by  Hardman.  The  new  seats  and  stalls 
are  of  dark  oak.  In  the  south  transept  is  the 
tomb  of  Sir  William  de  Tracey,  one  of  Thomas 
I'l  Becket’s  murderers.  It  has  been  restored,  and 
the  bones,  which  were  of  a gigantic  size,  have 
been  replaced:  they  were  contained  in  a bag,  and 
have  evidently  been  before  disturbed.  The  chan- 
cel is  paved  with  a tile-floor,  by  Maw.  The 
whole  of  the  works  have  been  done  at  the  sole 
expense  of  the  vicar,  the  Rev.  J.  Ness.  The 
reading-desk  is  of  oak,  with  carved  traceried 
panels. 

Botley  {Mants). — The  church  here  has  been 
altered  and  re-opened.  The  alterations  consist 
of  an  addition  of  10  feet  to  the  nave,  the  erec- 
tion of  a clmiicel  and  vestry,  and  the  entire 
repairing  of  the  church.  The  seats  are  of  stained 
deal : the  pulpit,  reading-desk,  and  altar  rails 
are  of  carved  oak,  supplied  by  the  Patent 
Wood  Carving  Company,  of  London.  The  church 
has  also  been  fitted  with  apparatus  tor  heating  it 
with  warm  water,  by  Messrs.  Kent  and  Daiu,  of 
Southampton,  who  are  also  about  to  erect  an  orna- 
mental iron  railing,  with  gates,  round  the  church- 
yard. The  contractor  was  Mr.  Fielder,  and  the 
architect  Mr.  J.  Colson,  both  of  Winchester,  The 
total  outlay  will  he  about  700/, 

Meii'port.  — A new  congregational  chapel, 
according  to  the  Mereford  Times,  has  been  opened 
at  Newport.  In  the  design,  says  this  paper,  the 
architect  has  avoided  the  repetition  of  Gotluc 
edifices,  and  produced  a building  that  is  essentially 
adapted  for  Protestant  worship,  and  in  which 
the  whole  of  the  congregation  is  enabled  to  see 
and  hear  the  preacher.-  The  designing  and  super- 
intendence of  the  erection  of  the  building  were 
entrusted  to  Mr.  A.  O.  Watkins,  architect.  The 
style  partakes  somewhat  of  the  modern  French. 
The  principal  facades  are  of  Bath  stone.  The  win- 
dow heads  terminate  with  arcbivolts,  enriched 
with  carved  foliage.  The  chapel  will  contain 
1,200  persons.  There  are  galleries  which  are 
entered  by  stone  staircases  along  each  side.  The 
front  of  the  galleries  is  moulded,  and  the  columns 
are  iron.  The  windows  are  glazed  with  Hartley’s 
plate  glass.  The  seats,  which  are  all  open,  are  of 
stained  deal,  and  varnished.  The  level  of  Hill- 
street  falls  so  rapidly,  that  the  architect  obtained 
a good  entrance  to  the  basement,  which  contains 
a deacon’s  vestry,  two  class-iooms,  other  con- 
veniences, and  a school-room  for  400  children. 
Mr.  H.  P.  Bolt  is  the  contractor.  The  stonework 
has  been  done  by  Mr,  W.  IMlliams;  the  carving 
by  Mr.  Mageston,  of  Bristol. 

Little  Williraham  {Cambridgeshire).  — The 
parish  church  of  this  village  has  been  re-opened 
for  divine  service,  after  having  been  closed  for 
four  months  for  repairs.  The  whole  of  the  inte- 
rior has  been  restored,  by  Messrs.  Stevens  and 
Hunt,  of  Great  Swaffliam,  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Mr,  il.  R,  Rowe,  architect.  The 
character  of  the  ancient  sittings  has  been  pre- 
served, says  the  Cambridge  Chronicle,  and  as 
much  as  could  be  of  the  old  oak.  The  pulpit  and 
desk,  which  are  new,  are  placed  near  the  north 
side  of  the  chancel  arch;  and  the  seats  are  so 
arranged  that  all  the  congregation  face  the 


minister.  An  unsightly  gallory  has  been  re- 
moved from  the  west  end  of  the  church,  and  the 
arches  of  the  tower  are  exposed  to  view.  The 
west  window  also  in  the  north  aisle,  which  was 
blocked  up,  has  been  re-opeued  and  entirely 
restored.  The  arches  and  font  have  been  divested 
of  their  whitewash,  the  old  oaken  door  relieved  of 
its  thick  coatihg  of  paint,  the  sittings  all  floored, 
and  the  aisles  newly  paved.  .The  oak  seats  in  the 
chancel  liave  been  furnished  by  Messrs.  Kattee  &: 
Kett,  of  Cambridge. 

Kasehy  {Northamptonshire). — The  church  here 
has  been  re-opened.  It  has  been-much  changed 
and  restored,  both  externally  and  internally.  The 
chancel  arch,  part  of  south  wall  and  clerestory, 
and  western  end  of  south  aisle,  have  been  entirely 
rebuilt.  The  old  masonry  and  design  have  been 
adhered  to.  New  tracery  heads,  and  internal 
arches  to  the  windows,  new  gable  crosses,  and  new 
north  doorway,  and  windows  in  porch,  have  been 
inserted,  and  all  the  stonework  scraped  and  re- 
paired where  necessary.  New  open  roofs  of  Baltic 
fir  have  taken  tbe  place  of  the  old  ceiling,  adding 
height  to  the  edifice;  the  aisles  having  also  new 
roofs  of  the  same  material.  New  open  seats  of 
•deal  are  arranged  so  as  to  gain  considerable  ac- 
commodation for  the  poor.  The  proportions  of 
the  tower  arch  will  also  be  displayed  by  the  re- 
moval of  the  wall  which  blocks  it  up.  The  church 
has  been  warmed,  and  a wooden  screen  placed  in 
the  north  porch.  The  chancel  roof  has  been 
panelled  and  ornamented  with  a few  single  designs, 
in  colour,  by  Mr.  Lea,  of  Lutterworth,  and  a new 
communion  rail,  and  seats  of  oak,  have  been  placed 
in  the  chancel.  When  the  tower  was  examined 
it  was  found  so  dilapidated  and  insecure,  that  it 
was  deemed  necessary  to  pull  it  down  and  rebuild 
it  on  the  old  foundations,  a crypt  being  con- 
structed underneath  it.  This  is  accordingly  being 
done,  according  to  the  Northampton  Serald, 
which  states  that  it  is  intended  to  complete  the 
spire  to  the  height  which  it  was  originally  in- 
tended to  he.  Tile  works  have  been  carried  out 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  William  Slater, 
of  London,  architect;  the  builders  being  Messrs. 
Martin,  of  Market  Ilarborough;  and  the  carving 
being  executed  by  Mr.  E.  Patrick,  of  Geddington. 

Lincoln. — The  alterations  and  restorations  in 
the  interior  of  the  Cathedral  contmue  to  be  pro- 
secuted with  liberality  on  the  part  of  the  Dean 
and  Chapter.  In  the  chancel  of  jiresbytery,  be- 
neath the  great  ea.st  window,  the  ornaments  or 
hoods  in  the  spandrils  of  the  arches,  which  were 
■cut  away  some  years  ago,  are  to  be  restored  in  a 
manner  to  correspond  with  the  arches  under  the 
windows  in  the  north  and  south  aisles  of  the  pres- 
bytery. The  Lincolnshire  Chronicle  describes  a 
portion  of  the  work  consisting  of  trefoils  orna- 
mented with  carved  bosses  and  heads,  executed  by 
Mr.  Sandall,  the  master  mason,  and  his  Sons. 

Great  Yarmouth. — The  foundation-stone  of 
St.  Andrew’s  (Wbcrryinen’s)  Chapel,  Yarmouth, 
has  been  laid,  lb  is  to  be  erected  on  a piece  of 
ground  formerly  known  as  “ Bessey’s  Ground,” 
and  will  be  90  feet  long,  75  feet  wide,  and  about 
45  feet  high.  It  will  have  a turret  with  two 
bells.  Tbe  contract  cost  is  1,050/.  All  the  seats 
are  to  bo  of  deal,  and  open.  Tbe  building  will 
consist  of  flint-stone,  with  stone  dressings,  and 
■there  is  to  he  accommodation  for  -KIO  people.  Tbe 
style  is  to  be  Early  English.  Mr.  Giles,  of  Loudon, 
is  tbe  architect,  and  Mr.  Stanley,  of  Yhirmouth, 
the  builder. 

Washinyhorough  {Lincolnshire). — The  ancient 
church  at  Washinghorough,  dedicated  to  St.  John 
the  Evangelist,  has  lately  undergone  repairs  at 
the  cost  of  the  Rev.  H.  Waldo  Sibthorp,  the 
rector.  The  chancel  has  been  restored,  and  a new 
east  window  and  open  roof  have  been  added.  Tbe 
reredos  is  of  Caen  stone,  carved.  The  whole  of 
the  repairs,  which  have  been  completed  at  a cost 
of  500/.,  have  been  executed  by  Mr.  Ward,  of 
Lincoln. 

North  Collingham  {Notts). — The  parish  church 
of  North  Collingham  has  of  late  been  undergoing 
improvements  and  alterations.  The  chancel  has  | 
been  restored,  both  externally  and  internally,  by 
the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  at  an  expense  of ' 
about  300/.  Within  tbe  communion  rails,  a ' 
tesselated  pavement  has  been  laid.  A new  kind 
of  communion  rails  have  been  introduced,  fur- 
irished  by  Mr.  Skidmore,  of  Coventry.  New  seats 
have  been  placed  in  the  chancel.  Tbe  entire  body 
of  the  church  has  undergone  a transformation. 
All  the  old  unsightly  box-like  pews  have  been  re- 
moved, and  replaced  by  uniform  low'  pews  without 
doors.  The  gallery,  which  formerly  disfigured 
the  west  end,  has  been  taken  down,  and  the  tower 
thrown  open  into  the  church.  All  the  stonow'ork 
— the  arches  and  piers — 'has  been  cleaned  and  re- 
stored, and  the  windows  on  the  side  aisles  repaired 


and  re-glazed.  The  building  is  now  heated  by 
means  of  liot  air  Hues  carried  under  the  floor.  By 
these  altei-ations,  80  extra  sittings  have  been 
provided.  In  course  of  the  w'orks,  two  enrions  old 
stone  figures,  of  a knight  and  lady,  were  found 
underneath  the  old  pews.  A painted  window,  ex- 
ecuted by  Wailes,  of  Newcastle,  has  been  inserted 
at  tbe  east  end  of  the  north  aisle,  the  subject 
being  the  Resurrection  of  the  Saviour.  The  con- 
tractor for  the  work  in  the  chancel  was  Mr. 
Clipsham,  of  Norwell,  near  Newark.  The  body 
of 4116  church  was  undertaken  by  Mr.  Geo,  Sliel- 
bourne,  of  North  Collingham.  The  cost  of  the 
alterations,  independent  of  that  part  which  was 
done  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  amounts 
to  about  4CK)/.  Much  still  remains  to  be  done  to 
the  exterior.  The  church-yard  has  been  enlarged 
by  the  enclosure  of  the  Yicaiage-garden. 

Matlock  Bath. — The  restoration  of  Matlock 
Church  has  been  partially  accomplished.  Ex- 
cept the  tower,  the  whole  fabric  was  in  a bad 
state.  The  rebuilding  of  tbe  chancel  was  deter- 
mined upon,  and  this  has  now  been  done,  from 
the  designs  of  Mr.  Stokes,  architect.  The  present 
restorations  include  the  removal  of  the  pulpit  to 
the  north  side  of  the  chancel  arch,  which  will  be 
thrown  entirely  open.  The  new  chancel  has 
been  built  in  a very  simple  style.  The  roof  is  a 
high-pitclied  one,  of  stained  deal.  The  cast  win- 
dow is  the  gift  of  Lady  Paxton,  and  is  of  three 
lights  in  the  Geometrical  Decorated  style.  It  is 
to  be  filled  with  stained  glass,  representing  the 
Transfiguration,  the  Resurrection,  and  the  Ascen- 
sion. There  are  two  windows  of  two  lights  each 
on  the  south  side,  one  of  which  is  by  Messrs. 
Warrington.  The  subject  is  the  Appearance  of 
our  Saviour  to  Mary  Magdalene  in  tbe  Garden. 

Manchester. — The  new  church  of  Sfc.  Mary, 
Crumpsall,  Cheetham-hill,  has  been  completed. 
The  style  is  the  Geometric  Decorated.  The  plan 
consists  of  a nave,  50  feet  by  20  feet;  north  and 
south  aisles,  each  50  feet  by  17  feet ; a chancel, 
35  feet  by  20  feet,  with  south  aisle,  35  feet  by  17 
feet;  vestry  and  organ  gallery  on  the  north  side, 
and  a western  tower  and  south  porch.  The  pillars 
of  the  nave  and  chancel  are  of  solid  polished 
stone,  with  moulded  capitals.  The  heads  of  tbe 
windows  throughout  are  filled  with  tracery,  and 
are  of  two  lights  in  the  north  and  south  walls  of 
the  aisles,  of  three  lights  in  the  east  and  west 
walls,  of  four  lights  in  the  west  wall  of  the  nave 
or  tower,  and  a five-ligbt  window  occupies  the 
east  end  of  the  chancel.  The  whole  have  stained 
glass  margins  and  tracery,  and  are  filled  with 
cathedral  glass.  The  roof  timbers  are  arranged 
in  ornamental  forms,  moulded,  and  are  all  visible 
from  below.  Care  has  been  taken  to  remedy  the 
effect  of  the  cold  down-draughts  incident  to  those 
roofs,  the  whole  of  the  surface  between  the 
slating  and  boarding  having  been  covered  with 
thick  felting,  and,  as  an  additional  precaution 
against  draughts,  double  sets  of  doors  are  provided 
to  all  tbe  entrances  of  tbe  churcb.  The  pulpit  is 
of  solid  stone,  with  alabaster  shafts,  and  much 
ornamental  c-arving.  The  font  Is  worked  out  of 
solid  stone,  with  detached  alabaster  shafts  round 
its  pedestal.  The  pews  throughout  the  church 
are  made  of  grained  pitch  pine,  without  doors. 
The  builders  employed  under  Messrs.  Travis  & 
Mangnnll,  the  architects,  were  Messrs.  Ellis 
&,  Hinchlifle,  masous;  Thompson,  of  Huline, 
joiner;  Wav4  plasterer  and  painter;  Kirkley, 
slaters;  I-Inlme  & Gaskell, plumbers  and  glaziers: 
Lewis  & Hibbert  supplied  the  gas  standards,  Ac. 


building,  containing  one  room,  exceeding  500 
square  yards  clear  area  for  ’Change,  besides  other 
conveniences,  can  be  erected  for  5,000Z.  on  938 
square  yards,  and  that  416  yards  will  remain 
available  for  further  extension  of  the  Exchange 
area.  The  committee  propose  that  a joint-stock 
company  he  formed  for  the  purpose  of  raising  a 
capital  of  6,000/.  in  1,200  shares  of  5/.  each. 

THE  DRINKING-FOUNTAIN  MOVEMENT. 

Tidhury. — The  Mill  Company  here  have  erected 
on  their  premises  a drinking-fountain  for  the  use 
of  the  population  generally.  The  design  is  Gothic, 
and  the  material  marble.  It  Is  built  into  the 
wall,  with  the  inscription  “ The  cup  that  cheers 
but  not  inebriates;”  the  whole  encircled  by  water- 
lilies  in  relief. 

She^eld. — The  drinking-fountain  which  is  being 
erected  by  Mr.  Alderman  Mycock,  on  behalf  of 
Alderman  Bro^Nm,  at  the  top  of  Sheffield  Moor, 
says  tbe  Independent,  is  approaching  completion. 
Mr.  My'cock  has  instructions  from  the  teachers 
and  friends  of  the  Redhill  School  to  erect  another 
fountain  in  Redhill,  to  be  called  the  Montgomery 
Fountain.  Tbe  design  is  by'  Mr.  R.  G.  Smith  and 
Mr.  T.  A.  Bradley',  pupils  of  the  School  of  Art. 
The  base  will  be  of  blue  stone,  the  structure  of 
Darley  Dale  stone,  the  basin  of  marble,  and  the 
enlargements  principally  of  bronze.  The  pedestal 
will  be  square,  with  moulded  cornices,  surmounted 
by  a pillar  in  bronze,  with  a lamp  at  the  top.  On 
one  side  will  bo  a medallion  of  Montgomery,  and 
on  the  other  the  basin  and  fountain,  with  dog 
and  cattle  trough  below. The  Churcbgate  Foun- 

tain, the  gift  of  Mr.  Levy,  has  been  opened.  It 
has  been  provided  with  a barometer  and  thermo- 
meter supplied  by  Messrs.  Chadburn,  Brothers. 
Both  instruments  are  protected  by  plates  of  strong 
glass  in  framework. 


TRADES’  UNIONS. 

Sin, — Mr.  G.  Potter,  in  his  letter  of  last  week* 
unreservedly  states  that,  to  ask  the  trades’  unions 
to  adopt  rules  against  interfering  with  non-society 
men  “ is  neither  more  nor  less  than  asking  trades’ 
unions  to  become  the  endorsers  and  enforcers  of 
the  odious  document.” 

Presuming  that  Mr.  Potter  fairly  represents  the 
unions,  and  that  they  wish  to  reserve  their  right 
to  molest  and  interfere  with  non-society  men,  I 
see  no  alternative  for  the  associated  masters  but 
to  continue  the  “ declaration.” 

'Ihe  paper  put  forward  by'  Lord  St.  Leonards 
is  in  substance  precisely  wbat  I propose,  viz.,  that 
the  trade  societies  should  conform  to  the  spirit  of 
the  law,  by  abstaining  from  all  interference  with 
those  who  do  not  choose  to  be  bound  by  their 
rules  and  practices.  A Master  Bdixder. 


PROVINCIAL  NEWS. 

Chester. — Progress  is  being  made  with  a new 
Bank  in  Eastgate-street,  Chester.  Four  Corinthian 
pillars,  each  20  feet  high,  ornament  the  front, 
according  to  the  Chronicle,  and  the  pediment  has 
panelled  spandrils  and  balustrades.  The  roof  has 
been  laid  on,  and  tbe  workmen  are  finishing  the 
internal  arrangements.  Some  discussion  was  ex- 
cited, when  this  building  was  about  to  be  erected, 
respecting  preserving  tbe  descent  from  the  rows, 
bub  this  has  now  been  provided  for,  and  there  will 
be  an  opening  into  the  rowsthrongb  a plain  rustic 
circular-headed  arch.  The  architect  of  the  bank 
is  Mr.  George  Williams,  of  Liverpool,  whoso  plans 
hax'e  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  J.  Hitcheu,  of 
Chester,  builder. 

Blackhurn. — The  members  of  the  Blackburn 
Town-hall  News-room  and  Exchange  have  had  a 
report  from  a sub-committee  in  reference  to  the 
erection  of  a new  Exchange  on  the  vacant  plot  of 
land  opposite  to  the  Town-hall,  and  within  a few 
yards  of  the  local  office  of  the  Preston  G^iardian, 
in  King  William-street.  Two  plans  of  the  build- 
ing, prepared  by  Mr.  Patterson,  architect,  were 
laid  before  the  meeting.  It  is  estimated  that  a 


VICTORIA-STREET,  WESTMINSTER. 

Sir, — Of  course,  you  are  aware  that  public 
money  to  the  extent  of  50,000/.  has  been  given  to 
the  Westminster  Improvement  Commission  for 
opening  Victoria-street,  Westminster;  and,  in  the 
third  report  of  the  Metropolitan  Improvement 
Commission,  the  plan  for  such  street  is  distinctly 
laid  down,  and  is  a very  gentle  curve  similar  to 
High-street,  Oxford. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  the  great 
beauty  of  a curve  for  a street,  bringing  to  the 
view  different  architectural  objects  in  walking 
down  the  street ; and  this  it  is  that  renders  High- 
street,  Oxford,  the  most  beautiful  street  in  the 
world. 

But  Victoria-street,  Westminster,  instead  of 
being  laid  down  in  accordance  with  the  plan  of 
the  Metropolitan  Improvement  Commission,  and 
for  which  alone  the  public  money  lias  been 
granted,  is  made  neither  a curve  nor  a straight 
line,  but  two  angles,  thus — 


whereas  tbe  line  which  ought  to  have  been  is 
a flat  curve. 

It  is  not  too  late  to  assist  the  look  of  the  street, 
and  make  it  more  in  unison  with  the  original 
design,  as  a great  portion  of  the  centre  bos  not 
yet  been  built  upon. 

When  the  railway  is  open  to  Grosvenor  Basin, 
the  street  will  be  the  principal  entrance  to  Lon- 
don from  all  parts  of  the  Continent,  and  it  would 
be  a pity  if  permitted  to  remain  iu  its  present 
state. 

Can  you  say  whether  the  proper  party  to  move 
is  the  Board  of  Works  or  the  Metropolitan  Com- 
mission ? Ar  Aalateite. 


Deo.  17,  1859.] 
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THE  EXTRA  CHRISTIklAS  HOLIDAY. 

Sib, — I have  not  seen  in  the  Suilder  any  notice 
of  the  intention  of  the  master  builders  to  close  on 
the  Monday  after  Christmas. 

Surely  that  poor,  overworked  class  of  men, 
builders’  clerks,  are  not  to  be  the  last  to  apply  for 
the  day’s  holiday,  which  has  already  been  granted 
in  almost  every  other  trade. 

I think  it  only  right  to  add  that  the  firm  m 
which  I am  employed  (one  of  the  largest  in 
London)  will  close  both  on  the  Monday  and 
Tuesday.  Scrooge’s  Nephew. 


ARCHITECTS’  CHARGES. 

SCHOOL,  ENDELL-STREET. 

Sir,— Referring  to  a letter  which  appeared  in  your 
columns  last  week,  relative  to  architects’  charges,  with 
reference  to  some  new  schools  about  to  be  erected  in 
Endell-street,  the  erection  of  which  has  been  zealously 
promoted  by  an  old  and  much-valued  friend  of  mine,  may 
I be  allowed  to  explain  that,  from  feelings  into  which  I do 
not  feel  called  upon  to  enter  here,  I have  undertaken,  as 
a well-wisher  to  the  work,  to  act  professionally  respecting 
it,  receiving  only  a bare  recompense  for  time  and  ex- 
penses. I regret  to  be  obliged  to  trouble  you  on  so 
personal  a question,  and  have  yet  to  learn  that,  while 
others  are  straining  every  nerve  to  help  on  a good  work 
by  pecuniary  subscriptions  and  otherwise,  a professional 
man  is  to  be  debarred  from  presenting  his  services,  as  a 
contribution  in  kind,  to  a much-needed  charitable  under- 
taking in  one  of  the  poorest  parishes  of  London. 

The  Architect. 


ARCHITECT  GUARANTEEING  QUAN- 
TITIES. 

BOLT  V.  THOMAS. 

Sir, — Having  seen  in  the  Builder  a letter  signed 
R.  G.  Thomas,  I consider  it  due  to  myself  (being  the 
plaintiff)  and  to  my  brother  builders  to  make  a few  com- 
ments upon  it. 

In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Thomas  states  that  his  version 
of  the  transaction  is,  that  he  was  not  present  when  the 
contract  was  signed,  and  that  my  statement,  as  to  his 
guaranteeing  to  me  the  quantities,  rested  entirely  on  my 
unsupported  evidence  ; and  that  since  the  trial  such  state- 
ment has  been  contradicted  by  all  those  who  were  present 
on  that  occasion.  In  reply,  I most  distinctly  repeat  that 
the  statement  made  by  me  on  oath  at  the  assizes  was  and 
is  true  as  to  his  being  present  when  the  agreement  was 
signed,  and  as  to  his  guaranteeing  to  me  the  quantities  ; 
and  that  there  was  sufficient  evidence  in  support  of  the 
same  to  induce  a special  jury  to  believe  my  version. 

Secondly,  Mr.  Thomas  goes  on  to  say  that  he  thinks 
most  people  will  be  surprised  to  learn  that  my  astonish- 
ment at  iinding  the  quantities  took  three  years  and  a 
speculative  attorney  to  bring  up  to  action  lieat,  and  that 
during  the  whole  of  this  period  of  three  years  I never 
signified  such  astonishment  to  him. 

Mr.  Thomas’s  memory  must  be  I'cr^  bad  to  make  such 
statements,  for  he  forgets  that  I discovered  the  incorrect- 
ness of  the  quantities  at  an  early  stage  of  the  work,  when 
an  iron  girder  was  required,  and  that  I then  called  his 
attention  to  the  fact  that  his  quantities  provided  for 
14  feet;  but,  to  my  astonishment,  I had  to  provide  for 
25  feet — the  difference  being  ll  feet  in  excess.  On  my 
remonstrating  with  him,  lie  treated  it  as  a matter  of 
indifference,  and  would  scarcely  acknowledge  that  he  was 
wrong ; also,  when  an  excess  of  flooring  was  discovered 
to  the  amount  of  1,000  or  1,200  superficial  feet,  “That  was 
a clerical  error ; ’’  but  did  the  builder  get  paid  for  these 
“ clerical  errors?  ’’  No  ! The  above  are  only  tu’o  of  the 
very  many  things  that  were  wrong  in  the  quantities. 
Although  treated  so  indifferently  by  Mr.  Thomas,  it  is  of 
great  consequence  to  a builder,  as  all  connected  with  the 
building  trade  arc  aware,  that  builders  must  cut  their 
profits  to  a “ sha^^ng.’’ 

And  now,  as  to  the  "speculative  attorney.”  This  I 
know,  that  my  attorney  is  a respectable  man,  and  I 
deny  that  he  ever  attended  to  this  or  any  other  business 
of  mine  on  speculation.  ***** 
On  my  applying  to  him,  his  first  remark  to  me  was, 

“ Cannot  you  get  it  referred  to  arbitration,  as  a law-suit 
will  be  very  expensive?  ” To  which  1 replied,  “I  have 
spoken  to  Mr.  Thomas  myself,  and  I have  sent  to  him 
several  times,  by  one  who  represents  me,  from  my  office, 
and  I have  sent  him  a letter  or  two,  but  all  to  no  effect; 
and  his  letter  to  me  was  insulting.” 

Thirdly,  Mr.  Thomas  says,  with  respect  to  arbitration, 
he  would  recommend  to  his  brother  architects  that  they 
should  in  every  case  in  which  they  are  concerned  insist  on 
a reference  to  an  architect,  and  not  to  a barrister,  “ even  if 
of  any  number  of  years’  standing as  “ an  architect  would 
have  been  able  personally  to  satisfy  himself  on  dubious 
points,  and  would  have  known  how  to  discriminate 
between  the  evidence  of  men  of  respectability  and 
judgment,  and  the  extraordinary  evidence  brought  for- 
ward on  the  other  side  against  me.” 

In  answer  to  this  I could  say,  that  Mr.  Thomas  never 
proposed  to  refer  our  differences  to  an  architect,  and  that 
I cared  not  whether  the  arbitrator  had  been  a barrister,  1 
an  architect,  a surveyor,  or  a builder,  so  that  he  were 
a man  of  skill,  judgment,  and  integrity. 

Now,  as  to  the  witnesses.  Mr.  Thomas’s  witnesses 
acknowledged  that  they  were  his  own  particular  friends : 
one  of  them  had  accompanied  him  from  Australia,  and  I 
am  quite  sure  that  Mr.  Thomas  cannot  deny  that  they 
did  him  ail  the  good  in  their  power,  but  they  failed 
to  convince  the  arbitrator. 

Now,  as  to  my  witnesses.  One  was  an  architect  and 
surveyor,  of  Gloucester,  unacquainted  with  me  : another 
was  an  architect  and  builder,  of  Abergavenny ; and  there 
were  three  builders  from  my  own  town ; and  the  arbitra- 
tor, I believe,  was  quite  satisfied  of  the  fact,  that  they 
were  all  persons  of  respectability  and  experience  : at  all 
events,  on  balancing  the  evidence  on  both  sides,  he  was 
quite  satisfied  that  I had  been  seriously  injured  by  Mr. 
Thomas,  and  in  his  award  he  ordered  Mr.  Thomas  to 
compensate  me  with  a sum  of  iggf.  18s.  5d.  and  the  law 
Henry  P.  Bolt,  Builder. 

"With  this  the  correspondence  must  terminate  in  our 
pages. 


g0olts 

The  Constrvetion  of  Wrought-Iron  Bridges,  em- 
"bracing  the  practical  Application  of  the  Brin- 
ciples  of  Mechanics  to  Wrought-Iron  Qirder 
Work.  By  J.  H.  Latham,  M.A.,  C.E.,  Fellow 
of  Clare  College,  Cambridge. 

Theory  and  practice  have  long  been,  as  it  were, 
two  opposite  banks  of  a deep-flowing  stream.  In 
the  classical  days  of  old,  the  aristocratic  men  of 
theory,  dwelling  on  high  in  the  pride  of  their 
science,  looked  with  contempt  across  the  vast 
gulf,  down  on  the  workers  in  the  opposite  plains. 
Ages  have  rolled  by : the  much-despised  workers 
have  been  toiling,  toiling,  toiling : pile  has  been 
raised  on  pile,  structure  on  structure : slowly,  but 
surely  the  w'ork  has  gone  on,  till  their  bank  is  no 
longer  out-topped  by  that  of  their  former  con- 
temners. With  wise  counsel,  cried  these  last 
across  the  stream,  saying,  '‘Let  us  be  no  more 
rivals : come  over,  ye  men  of  practice,  and  help  us ; 
let  us  bridge  this  chasm,  that  yawns  betwixt  us 
and  you : that  done,  what  will  we  not  effect  toge- 
ther? ” With  no  willing  ear  listened  the  workers 
to  these  specious  advances.  “ We  have  timber, 
ice  have  stone,”  answered  they : “ with  these  we 
can  build  : what  can  ye  do  towards  bridging  the 
gulf  ? ” Soon  comes  a new  material,  wrought 
iron,  into  use;  then  it  is  that  the  practical  folks 
see  the  real  power  of  theory,  and  earnestly  lend 
their  aid  to  join  the  once  rival  forces.  From  that 
day  to  this  the  bridge  has  been  fast  advancing ; 
and  a useful  addition  to  the  structure  have  we 
to-day  in  this  little  volume  before  us.  To  Mr. 
Latham,  a native  of  the  side  of  theory,  we  may 
now  look,  judging  from  the  promise  of  his  present 
work,  for  much  that  will  further  the  finishing  of 
' our  bridge.  Mr.  Latham,  though  well  known  at 
Cambridge  as  a mathematician,  is  also  a practising 
engineer,  and  this  work  may  be  regardeed  as 
the  right-hand  of  fellowship  held  out  by  a theo- 
retical man  to  his  more  practical  brethren. 


The  Fabric  Bolls  of  York  Minster.  With  an 

Appendix  of  llluslrative  Doettments.  Pub- 
lished for  the  Surtees  Society.  Durham : 

George  Andrews.  London : Whittaker  A Co. 

1850. 

The  Surtees  Society  have  made  a most  valuable 
contribution  towards  the  elucidation  of  the  history 
of  York  Minster, — “ the  House  of  Houses,” — by 
the  publication  of  the  “Fabric  Rolls.” 

“ Ut  Ilosa /ios  ftoriim,  sic  est  danius  ialii  domonan." 
And  it  well  deserves  every  encle.avour  made  to 
throw  light  on  the  circumstances  which  attended 
its  gradual  building  up.  The  Rolls  are  exceedingly 
well  edited  by  Mr.  James  Raine,  jun.,  the  secre- 
tary of  the  society,  who  has  also  sketched  in  a 
prelace  some  of  the  principal  points  in  the  history 
of  the  minster. 

In  this  he  says, — 

“ It  has  been  frequently  asked,  How  is  it  that  we  know 
nothing  of  the  Mediaeval  architects?  Did  modesty  con- 
strain them  to  conceal  their  names,  or  were  the  plans 
executed  by  several  persons,  so  that  it  would  be  invidious, 
if  not  impossible,  to  particularise  anyone?  It  is  by  no 
means  easy  to  give  an  answer  to  this  question.  I am  in- 
clined to  think  that  at  York  a great  share  of  the  responsi- 
bility fell  upon  the  master  mason,  but  be  was  probably 
assisted,  to  a certain  extent,  by  the  keeper  of  the  fabric, 
and  the  treasurer.*  The  following  list  of  the  master- 
masons  will  be  of  some  use: — 

Thomas  de  Pakenham. 

William  de  Hoton. 

1351.  William  de  Hoton,  jim. 

1368—71.  Robert  de  Patrington. 

1359 — 1401.  Hugh  de  Hedon. 

1415.  W'illiam  Colchester. 

1421.  John  Long. 

1433.  Thomas  Pak. 

1442—3.  John  Bowde. 

1445—/.  John  Barton. 

1456.  John  Porter. 

1466.  Robert  Spyllesby. 

14/2.  Wm.  Hyiideley,  p.  m.  Spyllesby. 

1505.  Chr.  Horner,  p.  ra.  Hyndeley. 

1526.  John  Forman. 

Of  these,  Pakenham  was  a native  of  the  south.  Pat- 
rington  and  Hedon  were  probably  born  at  the  towns  in 
Holderness  which  bear  their  names.  The  stately  churches 
which  grace  those  places  are  famous,  not  only  in  York- 
shire, but  throughout  England,  and  it  is  probable  enough 
that  the  Chapter  of  York  very  gladly  availed  themselves 
of  the  services  of  men  who  assisted  in  erecting  them,  to 
superintend  the  building  of  their  choir.  Colchester,  we 
may  safely  assume,  was  an  Essex  man,  and  his  appoint- 
ment to  the  office  of  ruaster-mason  was  looked  upon  as 
an  intrusion.  Porter  came  from  Lincoln,  and  Hyndeley 
from  Norwich.  To  Hyndeley,  the  Minster  of  York  is 
indebted  for  its  splendid  screen,  and  the  presence  of  a 
hind  lodged  among  the  carving  would  seem  to  show  that 
Hyiuleiey  had  had  a hand  in  designing  it  as  well  as  in 
executing  the  work.  In  looking  over  the  lists  of  the 
workmen,  many  other  names  foreign  to  Yorkshire  will  be 


• There  was  a tracing-house  at  York ; and,  if  this  signi- 
fies what  we  may  fairly  suppose  it  to  be,  a place  for  pre- 
paring the  working  drawings,  it  goes  a great  way  to  show 
that  the  plans  for  the  renovation  of  tlie  minster  were  pre- 
pared on  the  spot,  under  the  superintendence  of  some 
resident  architect. 


observed.  Philip  de  Lincoln  was  master-carpenter  for  a 
long  period  in  the  fourteenth  century.  Hugh  de  Grantham 
was  one  of  the  masons.  Foreigners,  also,  occasionally 
occur.  On  the  very  first  page  is  the  name  of  Begon 
Baions,  who  could  scarcely  have  been  an  Englishman. 
James  Dam  worked  the  crockets,  &c.,  for  the  screen. 

In  1470,  the  master-mason  was  absent  from  York  for 
twenty-eight  days,  in  quest  of  persons  who  could  work  in 
marble.  The  bells  were  probably  cast  in  York,  where  the 
founders  were  always  an  important  craft ; and,  as  a token 
of  their  gratitude,  the  minster  was,  in  all  probability, 
adorned  with  what  is  still  called  the  bell-founders’ window. 
One  of  the  Friars  Minors  was  generally  sent  for  when 
the  organs  were  out  of  repair.” 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  mode  in  which 
the  works  about  the  minster  are  now  done  is 
anything  but  satisfactory. 

A correspondent,  commenting  on  some  parti- 
culars we  gave  recently  of  alterations  in  the 
organ,  objects  to  much  that  has  been  done, 
in  strong  language  j but,  as  we  are  not  in  a 
position  to  test  at  the  moment  the  correctness  of 
his  assertions,  we  do  not  print  them. 

We  return  for  an  instant  to  the  valuable  volume 
before  us,  to  say  that  we  have  now  the  materials 
for  a popular  account  of  the  Minster,  far  superior 
to  auy  that  has  yet  been  done. 

The  Bights  of  Labour : being  an  Appeal  to  the 

Beople  of  the  United  Kingdom,  against  the 

Tyranny,  Folly,  and  Injustice  of  Traded  Unions 

in  general.  By  John  Plhmmer.  London: 

Tweedie,  337,  Strand.  1859. 

In  this  small  tract,  Mr.  Plummer,* * * *  the  Kettering 
operative,  forcibly  reiterates,  in  a new  form,  those 
objections  to  the  tyranny  of  workmen  over  their 
fellow  workmen,  as  well  as  over  their  masters, 
with  which  our  readers  are  already  familiar.  As 
for  trades’  unious,  “they  denounce,”  he  remarks, 
“ all  tyranny  on  the  part  of  the  employers,  but  do 
not  hesitate  to  inflict  it  themselves!  They  de- 
claim against  the  idea  of  treating  the  operatives 
as  mere  machines;  and  yet  the  adoption  of  their 
ideas  would  render  every  operative  no  better  than 
one.  The  trades’  union  system  stifles  all  liberty 
of  speech,  freedom  of  action,  and  independence  of 
thought  on  the  part  of  the  working-mau,  unless 
they  be  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the 
union.  A more  complete  system  of  tyrannical 
oppression  was  never  organized;  and  it  is  the 
more  painful  and  degrading,  because  it  is  under 
the  control  of  those  who  make  a boast  of  their 
being  the  friends  of  the  liberties  and  the  rights 
of  the  working-man.  The  strikes  resulting  from 
the  influence  of  trades’  unions  have  done  more 
than  anything  else  to  derange  commercial  credit, 
discourage  and  paralyse  trade,  encourage  the  in- 
troduction of  machinery,  increase  the  number  of 
unemployed,  and  lower  the  general  rate  of  wages. 
These  are  absolute  facts;  and  I fearlessly  utter 
them,  because  I know  them  to  be  true,  and  in- 
capable of  contradiction.  The  rules  of  trades’ 
unions  in  general  are  framed  on  a most  suicidal 
and  short-sighted  policy,  for  they  are  based  on 
theorie-s  which  experience  has  shown  to  be  utterly 
unsafe  and  unsound.” 


Ulistcltama. 

Carting  at  the  Architectural  Museum. — 
With  reference  to  our  expression  “highly  sand- 
papered,” as  applied  to  the  specimen  sent  by  Mr. 
Brangan,  the  carver  wishes  it  stated  that  the 
appearance  is  given  to  it  simply  by  the  - tool, 
neither  sand-paper  iior  glass-paper  being  used. 

Montreal  Cathedral.  — With  regard  to 
a recent  description  in  our  pages  of  the  new 
cathedral  of  Christ  Church,  Montreal,  Canada, 
we  are  asked  to  mention  that  the  font  was  ex- 
ecuted by  Mr.  T.  R.  Williams,  of  Manchester,  for 
Mrs.  Adams,  a lady  residing  in  Montreal,  and  that 
it  was  sent  from  this  country.  It  was  from  the  de- 
sign of  Mr.  Thomas  Scott,  the  architect  of  the 
cathedral.  It  was  a little  damaged  in  going 
over,  through  a very  rough  passage,  but  the 
architect  expresses  a very  favourable  opinion  of  it. 
The  same  sculptor  has  executed  the  Brotherton 
memorial  in  Salford  cemetery. 

• The  writer  has  Bent  us  a reply  to  the  letter,  signed 
Geo.  Potter,  on  Trades’  Unions,  in  our  last,  and  quotes 
oneor  two  strike  rules  in  refutation  of  oneof  Mr.  Potter’s 
assertions;  for  example:  — 

“ That  shall  a bricklayer  who  has  at  any  time  gone  to 
work  on  a job  where  a strike  has  taken  place  (sanctioned 
by  this  society),  go  to  work  with  members  of  this  society, 
the  said  members  may  resist  the  same,  if  they  cannot 
come  to  any  arrangement  with  the  said  ‘ black,’  by  first 
making  application  to  the  foreman  or  master,  as  the  case 
may  be,  for  the  immediate  discharge  of  the  said  ‘ black 
and  if  he  will  not  comply,  the  members  shall  be  empow- 
ered to  Strike  and  picket  the  job  at  the  time.” — Extract 
from  Rule  XX.  a,  of  the  MetropoUtun  Society  of  Operative 

Bricklayers.  “That  an  annual  revised  black  list  be 
printed,  showing  the  names  of  those  who  have  worked  in 
opposition  to  strikes,  or  otherwise.” — Extract  from  Rule 
XXIII.  nfthe  Society  of  Operative  Stonemasons. 

Further  reply,  however,  is  unnecessary:  the  truth  of 

the  case  is  now  thoroughly  understood  by  the  public. 


Dec.  17,  1859.] THE  BUILDER. 


South  Kensinoton  Museum.  — Daring  the 
week  ending  lOth  December,  1859,  the  visitors 
have  been  as  follows  : — On  Monday,  Tuesday,  and 
Saturday,  free  days,  3,512;  on  Monday  and  Tues- 
day, free  evenings,  3,057.  On  the  three  students’ 
days  (admission  to  the  public,  6d.),  1,115  j one 
students’  evening,  Wednesday,  309;  total,  8,053. 

Glasgow  Aechjeological  Society,  — The 
usual  monthly  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  on 
the  5th  hist. : Sheriff  Strathearn  occupied  the 
chair.  The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting 
having  been  read,  and  the  candidates  for  admission 
having  been  duly  elected,  Mr.  Neil  exhibited,  and 
presented  to  the  society,  a carved  panel,  from  the 
Archbishop’s  castle,  at  Glasgow,  which  was  taken 
down  in  1790.  Mr.  John  Buchanan,  F.S.A.,  of 
Scotland,  then  read  a paper,  entitled  " A Visit  to 
the  Wall  of  Hadrian,”  in  which  he  traced  the 
history  of  the  Roman  occupation  of  Britain,  and 
described  the  remarkable  line  of  works  stretching 
from  the  Tyne  to  the  Solway.  The  paper  was 
illustrated  by  numerous  drawings  of  the  most  in- 
teresting portions  of  the  wall,  kindly  furnished 
for  the  occasion  by  Dr.  Bruce,  of  Newcastle.  A 
conversation  ensued,  chiefly  on  the  state  of  civi- 
lization in  the  northern  part  of  the  island,  at  the 
time  of  the  Roman  invasion. 

Boyuell’s  Teactiox  Engine  in  Manchestee. 
— Yesterday  a trial  journey  from  Manchester  to 
Oldham  was  made  with  a new  traction  engine, 
which  has  been  manufactured  by  Messrs.  E.T.  Bell- 
house  & Co.  of  Manchester,  to  be  sent  out  to  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  for  Messrs.  Carruthers,  De  Castro,  & Co. 
The  engine,  weighing  about  15  tons,  with  a train 
of  six  waggons  loaded  each  with  3 tons  of  iron, 
making  on  the  whole  a weight  of  45  tons,  was 
taken  yesterday  morning  from  Zara-strect,  through 
the  streets  of  the  city,  to  Oldham-road  aud  on  to 
Oldham.  The  engine  performed  its  duty  well, 
proceeding  at  the  rate  of  two  or  three  miles  per 
hour,  and  turning  sharp  corners  with  facility  and 
accuracy,  answering  to  the  will  of  the  steersman 
with  wonderful  promptness. 

The  new  Banbuey  Ceoss. — The  new  cross 
at  Banbury  is  now  completed.  The  base  of  the 
cross  is  18.  feet  in  diameter,  and  its  total  height  is 
52  feet.  It  is  constructed  of  Box  stone,  with 
Mansfield  stone  steps.  At  its  base  are  three 
fountains.  It  is  intended  to  place  three  statues 
on.  the  pedestals  of  the  lower  stage.  The  arms  of 
Queen  Mary,  Charles  I.,  Alexander,  Bishop  of 
Lincoln,  William  Viscount  Saye  and  Sele,  Sir 
William  Compton,  Sir  William  Cope,  KnoUys, 
Earl  of  Banbury,  George  T.,  Queen  Victoria,  the 
Prince  and  Princess  of  Prussia,  Lord  Guildford, 
and  others,  are  represented  in  the  panels  of  the 
middle  stage,  while  the  arms  of  Banbury  are  con- 
spicuous over  the  buttresses  of  the  lower.  The 
spire  is  panelled,  and  surmounted  with  a metal 
cross,  gilt. 

A Stonemason  Legislator. — “ Authentic  in- 
telligence,” says  the  Perthshire  Advertiser,  "has 
just  arrived  here,  stating  that  a native  of  this 
town,  Mr.  Charles  J.  Don,  stonemason,  has  de- 
feated an  official,  and  attained  to  the  dignity  of  an 
Australian  M.P.  Mr.  Don  is  well  known  in  Cupar 
Angus;  and,  when  resident,  was  a very  usefulmember 
of  the  Mutual  Improvement  Society.  Mr.  Disraeli 
was  telling  an  English  audience  the  other  day  of 
the  advantage  of  mechanics’  institutes;  and  we 
have  good  cause  for  thinking  that  the  schooling 
which  Mr.  Don  got  in  the  meeting- room  of  our 
Society  for  Mutual  Improvement  has  helped  him 
to  his  present  position.  We  rejoice  at  the  eleva- 
tion of  our  old  working,  tramping,  sleeping,  and 
debating  colleague,  ‘ Chaidey  Don,’  aud  earnestly 
hope  he  will  turn  out  a wise  as  well  as  an  energetic 
legislator.” 

Fatau  Accident  to  a Mason.— An  accident, 
terminating  fatally,  occurred  to  George  Rodman, 
the  foreman  of  masons  and  setter  at  the  works  in 
progress  in  the  erection  of  a new  chancel  to  Mar- 
tham  Church,  Norfolk,  which  ought  to  serve  as  a 
caution  to  others  engaged  in  a similar  occupation. 
It  appears  that  the  unfortunate  man  had  all  but 
completed  the  fixing  of  the  stone-work,  and  was 
about  to  put  on  the  top-stone  to  a small  trefoil 
ventilator  above  the  great  east  window,  when, 
whilst  guiding  the  same  to  its  appointed  posi- 
tion, the  lewis  slipped  out  of  its  place,  and  the 
stone  (which  weighed  several  hundred-weight)  fell 
to  the  ground  (a  distance  of  upwards  of  40 
feet),  in  its  course  breaking  through  the  putlog 
and  planks  above,  and  on  which  the  man  was 
standing,  causing  him  to  fall,  thereby  fracturing 
his  thigh  and  breaking  one  arm,  together  with 
other  serious  injuries.  Medical  aid  was  almost 
instantly  at  hand,  but  he  died  soon  after,  leaving 
a wife  and  child.  On  examination  of  the  lewis- 
hole,  it  was  found  to  have  been  made  much  too 
large. 


Drawings  in  the  Winter  Exhibition. — 
The  drawings  exhibited  by  the  younger  Mr.  Solo- 
mon, although  marred  by  eccentricity,  show  suf- 
ficient genius  to  make  us  augur  well  for  his  future 
cai-eer.  145,  "Babylon,”  illustrating,  in  his  way, 
Jeremiah  li.  7,  isespeci^ly  thoughtful  and  clever. 
Mr.  Marks  has  a pen-and-ink  sketch  of  a Mediceval 
watchman  blowing  his  horn  (120),  which  scarcely 
justifies  as  a title  the  assumption  of  the  text, 
“ Unless  the  Lord  keep  the  city,  the  watchman 
waketh  hut  in  vain.”  There  is  a small  drawing  by 
Mr.  R.  Holmes  (92),  " The  Parting  of  Galahad  and 
Launcelot  ” from  the  Mort  d' Arthur,  which,  as  a 
piece  of  minute  and  painsftil  pen-work,  deserves 
careful  examination.  Mr.  Holmes,  if  we  mistake 
not,  is  of  the  British  Museum. 

Oxford  Aechitectueal  Society.  — In  the 
course  of  next  Term,  Mr.  J.  H.  Parker,  P.S.A., 
proposes  to  give  a course  of  Elementary  Lectures 
on  the  History  of  Architecture  in  England, 
addressed  to  the  junior  members  of  the  society. 
These  lectures  will  he  illustrated  by  a large 
number  of  engravings,  drawings,  and  photo- 
graphs of  the  principal  buildings  of  each  century, 
from  the  eleventh  to  the  sixteenth,  including 
castles,  houses,  abbeys,  and  churches. 

The  Liverpool  new  Free  Library  and 
Museum. — A conversazione  was  held  at  the  Free 
Public  Library,  Duke-street,  on  Saturday  evening  , 
before  last,  to  discuss  the  various  plans  suggested  ^ 
for  fitting  up  and  arranging  the  interior  of  the 
magnificent  new  building  in  Shaw’s-brow,  the 
princely  gift  of  William  Brown,  esq.  As  the 
masonry  is  now  nearly  completed,  and  workmen 
will  soon  have  to  begin  the  inside  work,  the  ques- 
tion as  to  what  plans  shall  be  adopted  for  the 
interior  arrangement  is  one  of  great  aud  pressing 
impoitauce.  The  library  andmuseum  committee, 
which  is  so  ably  presided  over  by  Mr.  Picton,  have 
sought  counsel  from  every  quarter,  and  they 
invited  the  savans  of  the  town  to  meet  them, 
with  the  view  of  eliciting  opinions  and  sugges- 
tions on  the  subject.  The  attendance  was  numer- 
ous, and  various  suggestions  and  reports  were 
made,  which  it  will  be  for  the  committee  to  con- 
sider. It  is  said  that  the  mere  fitting-up  of  the 
new  Free  Public  Library  and  Museum  will  cost 
10,000/.,  and  that  Mr.  William  Brown  has  also 
generously  undertaken  to  bear  the  expense  of 
this,  in  addition  to  the  cost  of  the  building,  esti- 
mated at  30,000/. 

Society  of  Antiquaries,  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne. — The  December  meeting  of  this  society 
was  held  in  the  Castle  of  Newcastle,  Mr.  John 
Hodgson  Hiude,  V.P.,  in  the  chair,  when  tl»e  chief 
subject  of  interest  was  a paper  by  the  chairman, 
"On  the  Public  Amusements  of  Newcastle  in  the 
Olden  Times.”  One  of  these  old  amusements 
seems  to  have  been  the  public  whipping  of  some 
poor  harmless  play-actors  as  rogues  and  vaga- 
bonds, in  1655.  “ On  the  28th  of  December,” 
says  the  “Weekly  Plying  Post”  of  that  epoch 
(we  quote  from  the  Gateshead  Observer),  "a 
cluster  of  lewd  fellows,  advertising  to  act  a 
comedy  within  the  precincts  aud  bounds  of  this 
town,  daring,  as  it  were,  authority,  and  outfacing 
justice,  our  vigilant  magistrates  hearing  of  it, 
resolved  to  set  a boundary  to  their  sinful  courses, 
and  clip  the  harvest  of  their  hopes,  concluding 
such  enormities  the  proper  nurseries  of  impiety ; 
and  therefore  they  repaired  to  the  place,  where, 
having  begun,  Alderman  Robert  Johnson,  Mr. 
Sherifl)and  divers  godlymen, stepped  into  see  their 
sport.  But  their  sudden  approach  changed  the 
scene  both  of  their  play  and  countenances,  so  that 
the  interlude  proving  ominous,  boded  no  less  than 
a tragedy  to  the  actors,  turning  the  play  into  a 
tragi-comedy.  After  they  had  done  [the  “worthy 
magistrates  ” stopped,  of  course,  to  see  the  play  !] 
they  were  apprehended,  and  examined  before  the 
Mayor  and  other  Justices  of  the  Peace,  and  found 
guilty  of  being  common  players  of  interludes, 
according  to  a statute  made  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  aud  according  to  law  adjudged  to  be 
whipped,  which,  accordingly,  was  performed  in 
the  public  market-place,  where  a great  concourse 
of  people  thronged  to  see  them  act  the  last  part 
of  their  play,  their  robes  of  honour  hanging  in 
public  view.  Therefore  let  the  nation  know  their 
names  and  habitations,  that  all  that  have  converse 
with  them  may  look  upon  them  to  be  such  as  the 
law  of  the  land  coucludeth  them  to  he — rogues 
and  vagabonds.”  In  course  of  the  society’s  meet- 
ing, Dr.  Bruce  read  a note  from  Mr.  William 
Hawkes,  of  Birmingham,  "On  Roman  Bricks,” 
which  had  been  ascertained  to  be  twice  as 
strong  as  the  best  English  bricks  of  the 
present  day.  Experiments  had  been  made,  and 
an  American  brick  had  been  found  to  come  nearest 
to  them, 


Stable  Fittings  at  the  Cattle  Show. — 
It  has  been  mentioned  to  us  that,  in  addition  to 
the  firms  whose  names  we  gave,  the  St.  Pancras 
Iron  Works  Company  exhibited  a very  extensive 
collection  of  stable  fittings  in  Baker-street. 
Knowing  what  we  do  of  the  Company’s  works, 
we  have  no  doubt  the  show  was  a good  one. 

The  Big  Trees  of  California. — Mr.  Horace 
Greeley,  in  a letter  to  the  New  York  Tribune, 
gives  an  account  of  his  visit  to  the  Big  Trees  of 
Mariposas.  Of  this  group  he  says : — " In  mea- 
suring trees,  it  is  so  easy  to  exaggerate,  by  run- 
ning  your  line  round  the  roots  rather  than  the 
real  body,  that  I place  little  dependence  on  the 
reported  and  recorded  measurements  of  parties 
under  no  obligations  to  preserve  a judicial  impar- 
tiality ; but  I believe  a fair  measurement  of  the 
largest  trees  standing  in  this  grove  would  make 
them  not  less  than  100  feet  in  circumference,  aud 
over  30  feet  in  diameter,  at  a height  of  6 feet 
from  their  respective  bases,  and  that  several  of 
them  have  an  altitude  of  more  than  300  feet.  I 
believe  the  one  that  was  last  uprooted  measures  a 
little  over  300  feet.” 

Self-windingClocks. — A suggestion  w'as lately 
made  in  our  columns  that  the  tides  might  be  made 
useful  in  winding  the  Westminster  clock.  Another 
sort  of  self-winding  apparatus  has  been  invented, 
it  is  said,  by  Mr.  James  White,  of  Wickham 
Market,  who  has  now  in  operation  "a  self-winding 
clock,  which  determines  the  time  with  unfailing 
accuracy,  and  will  perpetuate  its  movements  so 
long  as  its  component  parts  exist.”  This 
reminds  us  of  a self-acting  clock  (if  we  may 
so  call  it)  which  we  saw  many  years  since,  with  a 
brass  ball  which  traversed  in  a zig-zag  route  along 
a groove  in  a brass  plate  mounted  on  an  axis,  the 
force  of  the  ball  in  motion  striking  a latch  or  check 
at  each  end  as  it  descended,  aud  upsetting  the 
incline  somehow,  so  that  it  just  began  again  to 
traverse  as  before,  till  it  struck  the  latch  or  check 
at  the  other  extremity.  It  was  said  that  the  only 
unavoidable  stop  to  this  continued  self-action  was 
the  wearing  out  of  the  apparatus. 

B lEMINGHAM  ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETY.  — At 
the  monthly  meeting  of  this  society  on  Monday 
evening  last,  Mr.  J.  J.  Bateman  exhibited  designs 
for  a chapel,  intended  to  be  erected  in  Broad- 
street,  for  the  Unitarian  congregation  now  wor- 
shipping in  the  New  Meeting-house,  Moor-street. 
It  will  be  a Gothic  edifice,  with  a lofty  spire.  The 
floor  will  seat  about  500  persons,  and  a gallery 
placed  over  the  entrance  will  accommodate  a fur- 
ther number.  Mr.  T.  Naden,  jun.,  afterwards 
read  a paper  on  " Acoustics  in  relation  to  Archi- 
tecture.” In  the  course  of  his  address  Mr.  Naden 
said  that  the  walls,  floor,  aud  ceiling  of  a 
room  echo  every  sound  which  is  produced,  but 
unless  they  aie  47  feet  distant  the  echoes  combine 
with  the  direct  sound.  Experience  has  proved 
that  the  voice  will  reach  92  feet  in  front  of  the 
speaker,  31  feet  at  back,  and  75  feet  on  each  side. 
Sound  is  deteriorated  in  a public  lecture-room  by 
scats  which  do  not  rise  above  each  other.  Mr. 
Scott  Russell,  to  remedy  this  defect,  has  invented 
what  he  calls  the  izacoustic,  or  equal  hearing 
curve.  Every  room  has  a key-note,  and  a speaker 
who  can  so  pitch  his  voice  as  to  harmonize  with  it 
is  more  likely  to  be  heard  distinctly. 

Steel  Bell  Casting  at  Sheffield. — A large 
number  of  persons  lately  assembled  at  the  works 
of  Messrs.  Naylor,  Vickers,  & Co.,  Millsands,  to 
witness  the  casting  of  the  largest  steel  bell  which 
has  yet  been  produced  in  Sheffield.  The  bell, 
which  was  designed  by  Mr.  Roddewig,  the  engineer 
of  the  firm,  is  to  be  used  as  a fire-alarm  bell  in  the 
city  of  San  Francisco.  A large  iron  vessel,  plugged 
at  the  bottom,  says  the  Sheffield  Independent,  was 
placed  in  the  pit,  above  the  mould,  to  act  as  a 
funnel,  and  the  molten  steel  was  poured  into  it 
from  the  crucibles.  The  moment  that  part  of  the 
process  was  finished,  the  plug  was  drawn  from  the 
bottom  of  the  funnel  by  means  of  a crane.  The 
fiery  liquid  then  ran  into  the  mould  in  a copious 
and  uninterrupted  stream,  and  the  work  of  cast- 
ing was  complete.  When  the  metal  was  suffi- 
ciently cooled  to  permit  of  an  examination,  it  was 
found  that  all  had  gone  right,  and  that  the  cast- 
ing was  perfectly  sound.  The  weight  is  2 tons 
12  cwt.,  or  5,824  lbs.,  and  the  dimensions  are, — 
Height,  5 feet  3 inches ; diameter  at  the  mouth, 

6 feet  2 inches;  thickness  at  the  sound-bow 
(where  the  clapper  strikes),  4^  inches.  Messrs. 
Naylor,  Vickers,  & Co.  cast  their  first  bell  in 
1855,  and  have  since  turned  out  1,300.  Steel  is 
considerably  cheaper  than  " hell-mctal,”  and  also 
stronger,  so  that  a much  smaller  weight  suffices 
for  any  required  result,  thus  making  the  difference 
between  the  price  of  the  two  kinds  of  bells  even 
greater  than  is  represented  by  the  diflerence  in 
the  cost  of  material  per  weight. 
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Pkoposed  AsTirai  roE  Decatetd  Singers. — 
The  Cotirt  Journal  says  that  Madame  Goldsmidt 
ha^  made  up  her  mind  to  appropriate  no  small 
portion  of  her  fortune  to  the  endowment  and 
erection  of  an  asylum  for  decayed  singers,  npon 
the  principle  of  the  Dramatic  College. 

The  Consertatite  Land  Society. — The 
seventh  annual  and  twenty-ninth  quarterly  meet- 
ing of  this  society  was  held  at  the  Offices,  33, 
Norfolk-street,  Strand,  on  Tuesday,  the  13th  inst., 
Viscount  Ranelagh,  in  the  chair,  who  submitted 
the  report  of  the  esecntive  committee  with  the 
annual  balance-sheets.  The  returns  for  the  finan- 
cial year  showed  a total  of  711  new  shares,  and 
eash  receipts  of  49,022/.  18s.  lOd.,  making  a grand 
total  of  15,093  shares,  and  407,973/.  14s.  5d.  The 
increase  of  cash  receipts  in  the  year  is  2,629/. 
11s.  8d.  The  increase  on  the  Michaelmas  quarter, 
as  compared  with  the  corresponding  one  of  1858, 
amounts  to  6,002/.  11s.  8d.  Under  the  head  of  in- 
come, there  is  an  increase  for  the  year,  of  456/. 
19s.  lOd.,  whilst  the  expenses  have  decreased  to 
the  extent  of  1,435/.  13a.  5d.  The  total  sale  of 
land  has  been  228,117/.  23.  Od.  The  committee 
decided  upon  postponing  the  allotment  of  the 
Roebampton  park  estate  until  the  present  finan- 
cial year,  the  reserve  fund  enabling  the  board  to 
take  this  course. 


TENDERS 


For  alterations  to  warehouse,  Aldermanbury;  Messrs. 
Denuis  & Co.  Mr.  W.  Nuuu,  architect : — 


Oatley  ....  .^695  0 0 

Brass SiO  0 0 

Turner  ....  555  0 0 

Sewell 499  0 0 

Todd 4-S  0 0 

Glenn 4/0  0 0 


Bunnett  shutters,  extra. 

0 0 

35  0 0 

26  0 0 

35  0 0 

15  0 0 

23  0 0 


For  finishing  six  houses  (now  in  carcass)  atKeiUish- 
town,  for  Mr.  J.  Sewell.  Mr.  John  M.  Dean,  archi- 
tect. Quantities  stipplied  by  Mr.  Heath : — 


Pritchard  & Son 

Wood  & Son 

J.  Page  

Heritage 

Cummings 

Reed  

Dunn 

Cordery  

Rogers  

Harvey  

Jex 

Martin  Page  (accepted) 


..^2,085 

• 1.987 

. 1,975 

. 1,920 

. 1.667 

. 1,550 

. 1,490 

. 1,230 

. 1,2-25 

. 1,195 

. i,eae 

. 1,050 


0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 


Tenders  for  House,  Hastings. — Instead  oCWr.  Newry, 
carpenter,  of  Ha.stings,  architect  (p,  8l6),  it  should  be, 
Mr.  Senry  Carpenter,  of  Hastings,  architect. 


^0  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Ihicie  (wc  caiiDot  prel«nd  to  aiawer  such  inquiries).— F.  C.  (ditto) 
Granite  (ditto.  Employ  proper  persons  to  do  the  work). — J.  S.  (look 
to  any  treatise  on  brick-makiiiB)- — Lnoan. — JJW,— J.  H.  H- — O.  B. — 
A.  F.  (much  is  doing  In  Ottawa,  but  we  fear  to  advise). — F.  C. — J.  H. — 
R.  B.— A.  J.  B.— St.  llaur.— M.  Geelong.— J.  F.— T.  B.— A Sxirveyor.- 
J.  D.— C.  B. 

NOTICE. — All  Communications  respect- 
ing Advertisements,  Suhscriptions,  SjC.,  should  he 
addressed  to  “ The  Publisher  of  the  Builder,'’ 
No.  1,  Yorlc-street,  Covent-garden.  All  other 
Communications  should  he  addressed  to  the 
Editor,"  and  NOT  to  the  "Publisher.” 


ADVERTISEMENTS, 


N' 


0 SAXE.— Mr.  HUSSEY  begs  to  give 

Notice,  that  the  Timber  advertised  for  S-Ue  byAuctioi 


Maidetiherul  and  Luton,  has  been  dUj.oeed  of,  and  that  NO  SALE  will 
take  place. 


Mr.  william  ELLISON, 

CONSULTING  8UEVBYOB,  of  STAJNSBY-EOAD,  E. 

Has  taken  Offices  at 

13>  FENCHTTECn-BUILDINQS,  FENCHtTRCH -STREET,  E.C. 
Where  he  oontinue,  to  advise  BUILUERS 
On  BREACHES  of  CONTRACT,  DISPUTED  ACCOUNTS,  ic. 

"|l/TR.  T.  Y.  KIMPTON,  Architect  and 

LVi  Surveyor.  Hertfonl,  has  TAKEN  OFFICES  in  LONDON, 
2,  ADAM’.S  COURT,  Old  Broad-street,  E.C.  Disputed  accounts 
speedily  adjiwted.  Artificers'  works  inea.snre<I  and  valued.  Eatiites 
imreyed  and  nmiqjed.  aioney  advanoed  upon  freehold,  ooiqrhold, 
and  leasehold  property  in  town  and  country. 

PAETNEESHIP.  — WANTED 

PARTNER  with  a moderate  capital,  who  understands  the 
building  trade  in  all  its  hranobee.  To  a man  of  ohnnurterand  eom- 
peteiicy  Advertiser  offers  singular  advantage#  for  doing  a first-class 
country  huBtnes#.  Reference#  given  and  required.— Address.  A " 
Office  of  ‘‘  The  Builder." 

Afokeman  caepentee  wanted, 

for  a permanency.  He  must  he  thoroughly  efficient,— Arldress, 
J.  P.  C.  GEARY,  Tile  affld  Brick  Merchant,  Hope  Wharf,  Mile  End,  E. 

ANTED,  an  ASSISTANT,  thorougl 

T T acquainted  with  surveying,  taking  out  of  quantities. 


TO  ARCHITEUrS’  ASSISTANTS. 

TtTANTED,  a first-rate  ARCHITECTURAL 

V V DR.^UGHTSSIAN.  Ho  must  be  fully  coinpeteut  to  eiocute 
the  finest  outline  ceometrlc-il  drawing,  with  accuracy,  z-apidity,  and 
despatch:  none  others  need  apply.— Salary  required  and  referencesto 
be  addressed,  3D-.  NIGHOLBY,  Laver's  Post-office,  Great  PorUaud- 
street,  W. 

LTL ANTED,  a MAN  -who  is  quite  efficient 

T V in  WORKING  MACDOWALL'S  PLANING  and  MOULDING 
MACHINE.  Cliai-noter  for  ciiargy,  honesty,  ami  so3>riety  retpiireii. 
Dismissal  will  follow  first  case  of  drunkenness. — Addre»,  stating 
qualifleatiuus  and  wages,  to  the  Swansea  Steam  Saw  Mills,  Sn-ansen. 

TO  OA8FITTEES. 

Y^ANTED,  immediately,  a good  GAS- 

V Y FITTER.  Wages  SOs.  i>er  w.iek.  Constant  wes-k.— Apply, 
pci-sonaliy  or  by  letter,  to  Mr,  J,  SOMERVILLE,  Manager,  G.vs  Works, 
Maidstone. 

WANTED,  EMPLOYMENT,  as  a 

T V PLUSiBEP..  PAINTER.  GLAZIER,  and  ZINC-'WORKER. 
No  objection  to  town  or  couzitry.  Wages  moderate. — Address,  H.  L. 
10,  Smith -street,  Mailborough-rond,  Chelsea,  S.W. 

TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURATiYORS. 

T^ANTEI),  by  the  Advertiser,  a SITUA- 

Y Y TION  In  an  office  in  London,  Is  competent  to  prepare 
working,  finished,  and  perspective  drawings  ; has  h.-ul  considerable 
experience  in  estate  and  railway  surveying  ; a firet-cl.ass  mapper  and 
penman.  N.B.  A large  office  prefenied. — Address,  F.  G.  103.  Ixjug-acre, 
London,  W.C. 

TO  ARCHITECI’S  AND  BUHVEY'ORS. 

"XliT  ANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  a 

Y Y SITUATinX  as  JUNIOR  CLF.RK.  Is  a neat  dr.aughtsman. 
Can  keep  liooks.  alietract,  Ac,  and  has  n knowledge  of  meas-uring  work. 
Has  had  eonaiilerable  jnactice  in  surveying,  ic.  Satisfactory  refer- 
ences can  be  gri-en. — Address,  J.  B.  Post-office,  I^mington,  Kants. 

\\T  xV  N T E D,  by  the  Advertiser,  an 

V Y ENGAGEMENT,  in  an  ARCHITECT'S  OFFICE,  lias  been 
accustomed  to  prepare  ptans,  elevations,  Ac.  and  superint*n<i  work.— 
Saliu7  uoobjsct. — Address,  M.  S.  3,  Albert-tei-racc,  Old  Keui-road,  S.E. 

LAFFICIENT  ASSISTANCE  in  most 

1 i departments  of  ARCHITECTURE,  rendered  for  three  or  four 
days  a weiek  ; or  derigus,  working  details,  snecifications,  Ac.  pre- 
p.arGd  at  the  advertiser's  rcHdeuce, — R.  S.  25,  Uanover-iilace,Cla]ihaui- 

TO  BUILDERS,  Ac. 

WANTED  a SITUATION,  by  a YOUTH, 

Y Y a#  an  APPRENTICE  to  an  Engineer  or  Joiner.— Address,  G.  F. 
12,  ITiumBS-street,  Horselydoam,  SH. 

TO  ARCHITECTS,  SUR'VEYORS,  Ac. 

‘YTT’xVNTED,  by  a practical  Man,  aged  32,  by 

YY  trade  a (Virpenter,  a SITUATION  with  either  of  the  aliove, 
or  a S'liicriutendent  ou  a Gentlenzjui'B  Estate.  Is  well  versedinoon- 
atructioM,  taking  out  quantities,  levelling,  and  surveying.  Good 
rofereuoea. — Address,  A J.  Office  of"  The  Builder.” 

YIT'ANTED,  by  an  ARCHITECT,  a SITU- 

Y Y ATION  either  with  a -view  to  PARTNERSHIP,  or  to  take 
the  M.-umgeiuent  of  an  OlHce.  In  town  or  counQ-y ,— Address,  J.  G.  E, 
18,  Buller-atrtet,  Oreenbeys,  Manchester. 

TO  HOUSE  DECORATORS. 

YVT’^NTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  a permanent 

Y V SITUATION  as  WRn'EB  nnd  GHAINER,  Ac.  Unexcep- 

tionable references.  No  objection  to  the  Country  .—Address,  C.  P.  If. 

4,  Egerlon-tcrrace,  Stratfui-d,  E. 

TO  CIVIL  ENGINF-ERS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

A N ASSISTANT,  who  has  had  much 

uA  experience  in  town  and  estate  surveying,  lovelliug,  mapping, 
Ac.  also  in  sewerage  and  oUier  public  works  of  towus,  is  open  to  a 
RE-RNGAGEMENT.  Good  references  or  teatiinonials.  — Addieas 
J.  H.  8.  6,  New  Walk,  Leicester. 

TO  SURVEYORS,  ESTATE  AGENTS,  Ac. 

A DRAUGHTSMAN,  competent  to  nnder- 

J~\  take  plans  of  estates,  towns,  Ac.  is  open  to  an  ENGAGEMENT, 
li  a pcnuanency,  terms  wonlil  be  moderate. — Address,  F.  F.  No.  t!, 
Myitle-strect,  Highbui-y-vale,  Luudun, 

TO  ARCHITECTS. 

A GOOD  DRAUGHTSMAN  desires  a 

J\_  RE-ENGAGEMENT,  or  temporary  EMPLOYMENT.  Has  had 
npwania  of  fi>ur  years’  experience  la  the  profe.ssion,  and  can  draw  and 
colour  perspective,  aud  t>erfonn  the  usual  office  duties.  Siitary  mude- 
i-*te.— Address,  Y.  A.  W.  City  News-rooius,  tiii,  Cbeapaidc,  E.C. 

TO  LAND  SURVEYORS,  CIVIL  ENGINEERS,  Ac. 

A GENTLEMAN,  who  has  a theoretical 

period,  GIVE  IIIS  SERVICES  to  any  one  who  can  afford  him  adequate 
opporbumtic#  of  aaquiriug  'a  thorough,  proctiunl  experiencee  of  the 
same,— Address,  H.  G.  W.  Office  of”  The  Bulider." 

TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  OTHERS. 

A GENTLEMAN  is  willing  to  PREPARE 

Xi.  SETS  of  DRAWINGS  at  home,  or  to  glva  ASSISTANCE  man 
OFFICE,  four  or  fire  days  a week;  if  preferred,  he  would  give  hi# 
whole  time  during  the  winter  to  .101  Architect  requiring  such  assist- 
ance. He  ho#  been  four  years  with  a leading  Architect  in  Loudon. 
Tpitth  moderate. — Address,  R.  S.  T.  Office  of"  Tlie  Builder, " 

TO  LAND  SURVEYORS,  Ac. 

A YOUNG  MAN,  iv’lio  has  been  between 

/A  three  and  four  yavrs  in  the  profession,  is  desirous  of  EMPLOY- 
MENT. Can  be  well  recommended.  Occupatiou  more  imiiortant 
thou  amount  of  salary.— Address,  J.  B.  11,  Charlotte-street,  Fitzroy- 
squATO,  W. 

TO  ARCHITECTS. 

A QUANTITY  SURVEYOR  and  MEA- 

/~\  SURER,  of  twenty  yearn'  practical  experienee,  would  bo  glad 
to  enter  into  an  ARRANGEMENT  with  ARCHITECTS  for  TAKING 
OFF  and  SUPPLYING  BILLS  of  QUANTITIES.  MEASURING  UP 
“EXTRA.S”  and  OMISSIONS  upon  CONTRACTTS,  and  other  works 
coimected  with  liuilding  operations.  Highest  refereuoes  given  to 
architects. — Address,  R.  H.  Office  of  " Tlie  BuUder." 

A S SHOP  or  GENERAL  FOREMAN  of 

r\  WORKS.  — The  Advertiser  is  fully  experienced,  of  active 
biniiicss  habits,  a iptick  draughtsman  and  accoiiutaut.  Aged  38. 
Address,  L.  D.  7,  Welis-street,  Gr.ij’a-inu-roiul. 

A N experienced  SHOP  FOREMr\JN,  aged 

iA  89,  desires  a RB-EN6.40EMENT.  Ho  is  a gotd  dnuglitsmaii 
and  accountant. — Address,  J.  B.  C.  89,  Wakefield-streci,  Hegent- 
squorv, 

TO  ARCHITECTS,  &c. 

A N xiSSISTANT,  accustomed  to  prepare 

i~\  finished  working  and  detail  drawings,  writing speciflCiitioiiB, 

and  superintending  work*,  wishes  for  a RE-KNOAGEMEnT,  either  in 
the  Office  or  as  a Clerk  of  Works.  1#  well  up  in  eonstrucUon,  and  a 
thorough  practical  Mon.  Xerws  moderate.— Address, " ARCHITECT, ” 
278,  High  Holborn. 

TO  BUILDERS. 

A YOUNG  GENTLEMAN,  who  has  been 

JJA.  two  years  in  a Builder's  Office  'and  Workshop,  la  desirous 
of  making  nrr.mgfment  with  a u-spectable  builder  in  a .Mmilar 
capacity  as  Improver,- Address,  with  piirticuUu'S,  to  a1  Z.  8,  Fnmi- 
val’s  Inn,  LoudozL. 


TAUMPY  LEVEL  to  be  DISPOSED  OF.— 

JL-I  Address,  by  letter,  D.  L.  " Dlington  Gazette  " Office.  Upper- 


0 


ED  NANCE  HAPS,  ATLASES, 

CHARTS,  GEOLOGICAL  MAPS,  GEOGRAPHICAL  .md 
SCIESTIPIC  WORKS,  PUBLI- 
CATIONS on  the  COLONTES, 

&c.  All  the  Ma].a  of  Enghuia, 

Scotland,  and  Ireltnd.with  the 
Map#  of  Europe,  the  Islands,  tlie 
B-ittles,  nud  the  various  Books 
published  hy  the  Ordnance  De- 
inrtnicnt.  The  Ordnance  Survey  j 
of  Loudon,  on  820  sheets,  donble  I 
elephantsize ; also  IluhlilL,  Edin- 
borgiigh,  Sheffield,  Scarborough, 
and  many  otlier  towns,  ona  se^e 
of  5 01- 10  feet  to  a mile  ; .viso 
tlio  Emirons  of  London,  price 
2s.  oil  a scale  of  I Inch  to  a mile, 
llie  Surveys  of  Parisiies.  at  25 
inches  to  a mile ; .and  the  Map# 
of  Cuuntirs,  at  6 inches  to  a 
mile,  showing  with  precision  ever; 
from  2s.  Bd.  to  Os.  per  sheet. 

A -Map,  Chart,  or  Scientific  or  Topngmjjhloal  work,  hy  any  author, 
forwarded  on  receipt  of  the  piice  together  with  postage  'tami*. 

J.  I.  WHITTY,  I.LD.,  il.A..  Civil  aud  Mining  Engineer,  and 
Agent  to  Her  Majesty’s  Goveninieiit  for  the  sale  of  the  Ordnance 
Maps,  30,  Fai-Unment-street,  London,  S.W. 


I,  and  boundary.  Price 


Mechanical  deawings, 

TRACING,  or  any  Itlnd  of  ENGINEIlRING  WORK  promptly 
EXECUTED  by  a First-olws  Staff.— Address,  J.  I.  WHHTV,  LL.D. 
C.E.  35,  Pnrliament-Btreet,  S.W. 

T ithogeaphy.— eailwat  plans 

AA  and  SECTIONS,  CIRCULARS,  FAC -SIMILES,  Ao.  LITHO- 
GRAPHED with  care  and  despatch.— Addreaa.  J.  1.  WHITTY,  LL.D, 
C.E.  Ordniuice  Map  Agent,  35,  Pailiaaient-atreet,  S.W. 

PURVEYING,  LEVELLING,  MAPPING, 

Ac.  promptly  EXECUTED  hy-  Flret-olas#  Professional  Staff, — 
Address,  J.  I.  WHITTY,  LL.D.,  C.E.  35,  Parliament-street,  B.Vr’. 

valuations  made  of  LAND, 

V HOUSES,  TlfilBER,  Ac.— Additsa,  J.  I.  WHIITT,  LL.D.,  C.E. 
3),  Parliament-street,  S.  W. 


Builders,  masons,  &c.  will  find  a 

consideraWo  Reiluction  in  the  Price  of  Jlai-hle  Work  at  the 
WESTAHN8THB  MARBLE  WORKS.  Irtun  the  great  Improvcuieut# 
mode  in  Working  iiudPolislilug  Marble  by  P.vtent  .Machinery. 

-AH  orders  are  exeented  in  a style  entirely  unequalletl. 


WESTMINSTER 
INIARELE  COMPANY, 
1,  EARL  STREET,  S.W, 

ESTABLISHED  1809. 


Tlie  business  of  tliis  cstablishtuent  Is  so  an-anged  as  to  be  a great 
advantage  to  the  trade,  from  tlie  great  mriqty  of  Chinuiey  Pieces  and 
Monuments  nlways  on  view,  and  sold  at  i-ery  low  prices. 

; I ! A LIBERAL  COMMISSION  ALLOWED  TO  THE  'XR.\DE  1 1 


PURE  STATUARY  DIARBLE  SLABS, 

of  large  dimensions,  and  without  hleiuish,  can  be  had  at 

M.  W.  JOHNSON’S 

OLD-ESIABLISHED  31AECLF,  WORKS,  EUSTON-EOAD, 
PTTZROY-aQUARE,  LONDON. 

Orders  from  architect#  executed  with  tbo  greatest  cave,  'and  up- 
holsterers supplied  with  the  purest  f-tatuary  llArhle  Table#. 

Established  in  the  year  3881. 


lYTANTED  to  PUROH2VSE,  for  Cash, 

V T lirst-claRS MARBLE  CEIJINEYPIECEB,— Description,  lu-ice, 
and  whero  to  be  seen,  by  letter  only,  SENNA,  17,  Suffulk-street, 
New  North-ruad,  N. 


IVTARBLE  MASONS’  SLAB  YARD, 

_[3'X  ESHER-STREET,  WESTMINSTER. 

Latethe  LONDON  51ARBLE  and  STONE  COMPANY. 

The  Trade  supplied  with  Sicliiin,  'Vemed,  etatuasy,  and  d.ork 
Marbles,  In  slabs,  at  considerably  reduced  prices. 

JOHN  TAYLOR,  Salesman. 
N.B.— Coontry  order#  have  prompt  attentiou. 


rriHB  BEITISH  and  FOREIGN  MAEBLE 

I GALLERIES,  17.  Nownian-street,  Oifonl-atraet. 

EDWARDES.  EDWARD.S.  A CO.  PROPRIETORS. 

The  Uiyest  and  most  snperior  Stock  of  Chimney-pieces  in  Europe 
on  view  at  the  .vbove-muned  Establishment. 
Manufactories  ; Carrara  (Italy).  and  17.  Newman-rtreet, 

London.- Estimates  for  every  description  of  Marble  Work. 


Mansfield  stone,  mue  cr  Eod,  in 

BLOCKS  up  to  Ten  Tons,  and  the  bods  from  1 to  5 feet  thick. 
Supplied  also  in  Sawn  Stabs,  for  floors  or  graveatonea,  and  in  Scant- 
ling, for  stei*  and  sill#.- Mr.  ROBERT  LINDLET,  QuairT  Owner, 
Montfeld,  Nottiugbainshire. 


riAEN  and  AHBIGNY  STONE. 

P.  FOUCARD,  STONE  MEllCa.ANT  and  QUARRTMAN. 
C-orgue#  shlpiied  to  order  from  Caen  to  any  iiort.  Contracts  taken 
for  any  quant. bts. 

Der5t-GR.\NIIEV.T?ARF.'East  Greenwich. 

Office— 4,  Three  Cro-wn-squaraj  Borough. 


Bath  stone  of  best  Quality.— PICTOE 

A SON,  Quarry  Proprietors  and  Stone  Mereliants,  B.-ith.  list 
of  Prios  of  Box  Ground  and  Corsham  Down  Stone  (lowied  In  railway 
truck-s,  at  Box  or  Coreliam  stations) , a!fd  cost'of  transit  to  all  Pitrts  of 
the  Kii'gdom, forwarded  on  npjdicaUou.to  Bath  Freestone  15  orks.  Box, 
near  Cliippenbam,  Wilts.  Dressings  (both  plain  and  ornamental), 
prciiared  ready  for  fixing.  V.vses,  Tombs,  Chinmey-pietjes,  &e.  to. 
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VoL.  XVII.— No.  8S1. 


The  Drainage  of  Brighton. 

E are  all  interested 
in  having  Brighton 
properly  drained  and 
cared  for, — in  seeing 
that  what  Nature  has 
made  a healthy  place 
is  not  spoilt  by  man. 
Brighton,  with  its 
three  miles  of  houses 
fronting  the  sea,  is 
not  so  far  from  Lon- 
don as  Whitechapel 
is  from  Hammer- 
smith : it  is  but  the 
water-side  of  London, 
and  there  is  no  Lon- 
doner so  poor  but 
that,  thanks  to  ex- 
cui'sion  trains,  he  may 
be  all  the  worse  for  a 
mistake  in  sanitary 
matters  made  by  the 
Brighton  corporation. 
The  town  is  getting 
into  a bad  state,  as 
we  have  said  before 
from  personal  know- 
ledge ; and  those  who 
are  interested  in  the 
property  there  know 
that  we  spoke  the  truth,  and  frankly  said  so. 
They  are  at  this  moment  turning  their  minds  to 
the  subject,  and  inquiring  how  they  shall  best 
drain  the  town  ; and  they  have  obtained  reports 
from  Mr.  Eobert  Kawlinson  and  Mr.  Hawks- 
ley,  and  are  now  discussing  which  plan  they 
shall  adopt.  Mr.  Eawlinson.has  written  them 
a very  long  and  elaborate  report, — indeed,  so 
long,  that  it  may  probably  damage  his  cause, 
and  he  starts  with  saying, — 

“To  render  the  town  and  district  of  Brighton 
unobjectionable  to  sea-bathers  and  promenaders, 
every  e.'cisting  sewage  outlet  must  be  removed 
from  the  shore,  and  the  entire  volume  of  sewage 
must  he  conveyed  to  some  point  so  distant  from 
any  houses,  as  not  to  he  a cause  of  nuisance,  and 
the  sewage  must  he  so  dealt  with,  and  (if  iieces- 
sary)  be  so  discharged  into  the  sea,  as  to  reduce 
any  evil  to  a minimum.  The  entire  town  should 
be  sewered,  and  every  house  should  be  drained. 
The  sewers  and  drains  should  he  so  arranged  and 
constructed  as  to  insure  a ready  and  free  flow  of 
sewage  at  all  times.  Accidental  obstructions 
should  be  difficult,  choking  impossible,  means  of 
inspection  and  of  cleansing  easy,  and  ventilation 
constant  and  most  abundaiit.  All  ventilating 
outlets  should  be  placed  where  they  will  be  least 
in  the  way,  and  the  sewer  gases  should  be  made 
to  pass  through  powerful  and  permanent,  or 
easily  removeable  disinfectants,  so  as  to  prevent 
the  possibility  of  contamination  of  the  external 
atmosphere,  or  of  the  atmosphere  within  dwelling- 
houses.  These  principles  are  embodied  in  the 
plan  and  report  now  submitted.’' 

Mr.  Hawksley  has  contented  himself  with  a 
very  short  report,  and  says  : — 

“ After  the  fullest  consideration  of  the  subject, 
and  whilst  deeply  impressed  with  the  responsi- 
bility devolving  upon  me,  I come  to  the  deliberate 
and  decided  conclusion,  that  the  present  outfalls 
are  in  regard  to  position  not  only  well  adapted  to 
effect  the  outfall  drainage,  but  that  if  carried  to 
a competent  distance  from  the  shore,  and  properly 
secured  in  their  intended  places,  the  existing  causes 
of  annoyance  and  complaint  will  cease  to  exist.” 

On  this  point  we  must  rest.  We  care  little 
for  the  other  points  raised  in  cither  report,  but 
we  unhesitatingly  say,  sooner  than  perpetuate 
the  present  outfalls,  it  will  be  much  better  that 
theBrightoiiBoard should  do  nothing,  and  leave 
the  matter  to  those  who  will  come  after  and  may 
have  clearer  eyes.  The  present  outfalls  are  an 
abomination  and  a sin : they  have  done  more 
harm  than  can  be  calculated  ; and  to  per- 
petuate them,  though  at  a distance  of  550 
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yards  from  the  sea  wall,  by  means  of  a cast- 
iron  pipe,  30  inches  in  diameter,  laid  in  a 
dredged  trench,  as  Mr.  Hawksley  recommends, 
would  be  a suicidal  act,  but  would  not  lead  to 
a verdict  of  felo  de  sc,  because  no  jury  of  en- 
lightened individuals  would  believe  that  it 
was  done  by  men  in  their  senses. 

Mr.  Rawlinson  says, — 

“ Any  system  of  sewerage  in  Brighton  must 
have  a general  fall  towards  the  sea;  but  there 
may  be  several  ways  of  disposing  of  the  refuse  at 
the  sea  margin.  At  present  the  main  outlet 
sewer  is  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  opposite  the 
Steine;  there  are  also  outlets  at  Kemp  Town  and 
at  Western-street,  by  means  of  sewer  trunks  and 
cast-iron  pipes,  discharging  into  the  sea.  Such 
outlets  arc,  however,  nuisances;  and,  although 
they  may  be  improved,  the  nuisance  would  only 
be  reduced,  not  removed.  On  the  sea-shore  oppo- 
site Hove  and  Brunswick-square  there  are  five 
cast-iron  pipe  sewer  outlets,  and  there  is  one  such 
sewer  outlet  opposite  Cliftonville  and  West  Hove. 
These  outlets  do  not  reach  low-water  line,  and  are 
like  those  opposite  to  Brighton, — ackiiowlcdgedly 
great  nuisances. 

For  the  sewerage  of  Brighton  and  the  adjoin- 
ing districts  there  should  be  one  outlet,  and  this 
should  be  placed  as  far  from  the  inhabited  shore 
as  possible.  All  outlets  for  sewage  should  be 
removed  from  the  sea  fronting  the  town ; there 
may,  however,  be  storm-water  outlets, — that  is, 
outlets  for  heavy  falls  of  rain, — so  as  to  confine 
the  dimensions  of  the  sewers  us  much  as  possible 
within  reasonable  limits. 

The  new  trunk  outlet,  now  being  restored,  will 
answer  at  all  times  to  remove  stormwaters  flowing 
down  the  Pavilion  valley,  and  will  be  so  far  useful. 

The  sewerage  of  Brighton  might  he  taken  east 
and  west;  but,  unless  the  sewage  is  to  remain  a 
source  of  nuisance,  there  must  be  power  to  go 
heyoiid  the  existing  municipal  boundaries.  The 
height  of  the  cliffs  to  the  eastward  is  so  great  an 
obstacle  to  pumping  the  sewerage  inland  for  agri- 
cultural use  that  I have  abandoned  the  idea  of 
making  a sewage  outlet  in  this  direction  ; and,  as 
the  proximity  of  Hove  and  Brunswick-square  with 
Cliftonville  and  West  Hove  prevents  any  western 
outlet  being  formed  on  the  w'estern  boundary  of 
Brighton  proper,  I have  proposed  to  carry  the 
entire  sewage  of  the  district  to  the  end  of  the 
canal  connected  with  Sboreham  harbour.” 

Before  any  water  company  had  existence,  all 
fresh  water  was  obtained  from  springs,  or  w^s 
drawn  from,  wells,  and,  without  sewers  and 
drain.s,  surface  cesspools  were  necessary  to 
store  the  refuse  for  periodical  removal.  Since 
water  has  been  partially  supplied  by  a com- 
pany, many  wells  have  been  turned  into  cess- 
pools, and  in  other  places  deep  cesspools  have 
been  sunk  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  the 
liquid  out  of  the  soil  refuse  to  soak  away. 
This  is  most  injurious,  as  the  subsoil  rapidly 
becomes  impregnated  with  refuse  liable  to 
putrify,  and  no  mechauical  filtration  renders 
such  fluid  pure.  Well  water  is  therefore 
tainted  by  sewage  infiltration,  and  no  doubt  is 
very  injurious  to  health.  Thei’C  are  many 
places  throughout  the  town  where  well  water 
is  fouled  by  sewage,  and  much  inconvenience 
is  experieirced  by  reason  of  foul  smells  from 
cesspools  ami  from  surface  refuse.  Proper 
sewers  and  drains  are  necessary  to  remedy 
such  a state  of  things. 

In  Brighton  large  bouses  are  more  numerous 
in  proportion  to  the  population  than  in  any 
other  town  in  the  kingdom,  and  the  local  rate- 
able value  of  house-property  is  probably  higher 
in  proportion  to  population  than  in  any  other 
place.  This  is  important  jvhen  we  come  to  con- 
sider the  question  of  cost.  Mr.  Rawlinson’s 
general  proposition  and'estimate  are  thus  put : — 

“ It  is  proposed  to  sewer  the  municipal  borough 
of  Brighton,  Hove  and  Brunswick-square,  and 
Cliftonville  and  West  Hove,  by  one  maiu  line  of 
intercepting  sewer  along  the  sea  front  from  east 
to  west.  There  will  he,  inland,  a principal  main 
along  the  Pavilion  valley,  and  the  sewage  of  the 
higher  district  in  the  west  of  the  valley,  and 
coloured  pink  on  plan,  will  be  intercepted  from 
the  lower  level  by  sewers  along  Queen’s-road  and 
Western-road,  so  as  to  be  turned  into  the  main 
outlet  sewer  down  Old  Dyke-road,  west  of  Clif- 
tonville. There  are  to  be  22,d80  lineal  yards  of 
new  brick  sewers,  from  6 feet  diameter  to  2 feet 
3 inches  by  1 foot  6 inches  internal  dimensions  ; 
and  53,896  lineal  yards  of  earthenware  pipe ' 
sewers,  from  15  inches  to  12  inches  internal  dia- 


meter; as  also  2,010  lineal  yards  of  cast-iron 
pipe  sewers,  from  3 feet  to  1 foot  6 inches  internal 
diameter.  A total  length  of  78,386  lineal  yards, 
or  miles  and  956  lineal  yards  of  new  public 
sewers,  GOO  manholes  and  ventilating  shafts,  600 
lamphole?,  and  3,000  street  gullies. 

Lund  for  sewage  filtration,  or  for  means  of 
direct  application,  is  provided  for,  as  also  10  per 
cent,  contingencies. 

The  estimated  cost  of  the  work  for  the  entire  , 
municipal  area  of  the  borough  of  Brighton,  and 
for  outlet  works  and  intercepting  sewer,  amounts 
to  123,000Z.” 

The  following  may  he  taken  as  an  analysis  of 


Mr.  liavdinson's  Estimate. 


Description  of  Sewers. 

i.ength  in 
Yards. 

Price 

per 

Yard. 

Amount. 

Bricl!  Si  wers  — 

Diameter. 

s. 

6 ft 

4,850 

3 10 

i6,gr5  0 

4 ft.  6 in 

350 

2 10 

8/5  0 

4 ft.  6 in.  by  3 ft 

3 ggo 

2 8 

9.600  0 

3ft.  gin.  by  2 ft.  C in. 

1,890 

2 2 

3,969  0 

3 ft.  by  2 a 

2,820 

1 16 

5,076  0 

2 fr.  3 in.  by  l ft.  6 in. 

8,580 

0 18 

7,722  0 

Total  brick  sewers  

22,480 

Earlhenware  Pipe 

Sewers : — 

s.  d. 

IS  inches  diameter  .. 

9,-166 

13  6 

6,389  11 

12  ,,  ,, 

44,430 

10  0 

2-2,215  0 

Total  earthenware  pipe 

53,896 

Cust-iron  Pipe  Sneers: — 

s. 

3 ill.  diameter  

7ot 

6,250  0 

I ft.  din 

1,260 

3 0 

3,780  ft 

Total  cast-iron  pipe 

Total  lenfrth  of  sewers 

-8,386 

or  44  miles  S56  yards. 

Man-boles  and  ventila- 

Number 

tiiif  shafts 

6no 

20  0 

12.000  0 

Laenp-hotes  

6110 

4 0 

2,400  0 

Gullies 

3,000 

3 10 

10,500  0 

Outlet  works,  overflows, 

and  e.xtra  work  on 

steep  gradients,  &c.. . 

5,000  0 

Contingencies,  includ- 

iiig  repairs,  &c.  of  ex- 

isting  sewers,  lO  per 

cent 

Total 

122,030  0 

This  sounds  a large  sum.  Let  us  look  at 
what  Mr.  Hawksley  puts  the  cost  of  lii.s  scheme 
at.  He  says  : — 


“ As  nearly  as  I can  ascertain  from  the  plans 
furnished  to  me,  it  appears  that  a complete 
system  of  drainage  will  require  very  nearly  70,000 
yards  in  length  of  new  sewers  of  various  sizes, 
from  a minimum  of  2 feet  diameter  (egg-shaped), 
to  a maximum  of  5 feet  diameter  (cylindrical), 
and  I estimate  the  expense  of  constructing  the 
same,  including  the  proposed  outfalls,  at  the  sum 
of  57,000^.” 

Surely'  there  must  he  some  error  here. 
70,000  lineal  yards  of  sewere  of  various  sizes, 
from  5 feet  diameter  (cylindrical)  to  2 feet 
diameter  (egg-shaped)  with  the  uecessa^  out- 
falls, and  all  for  57,000^.  If  we  were  Brighton 
we  would  not  adopt  the  scheme,  even  if  the 
difference  were  as  stated,  but  we  have  little 
hesitation  in  saying,  with  all  proper  respect 
for  Mr.  Hawksley,  that  he  must  have  fallen 
into  some  error. 

Here  is  an  approximate  estimate,  at  the 
same  prices  as  in  the  other  case,  of 
Mr.  Hau'Jcshfs  Plan. 


Assumed  Description  of 
Sewers. 

Assumed 
Length  in 
Yards. 

Price 

per 

Yard. 

Amount. 

Brick  Sewers ; — 

J?.  s. 

. i6'.  s. 

5 ft.  diameter 

4,000 

3 0 

12,000  0 

4 ft.  (In 

4,000 

2 8 

9,600  0 

20,000 

2 2 

J2,''0l)  0 

2 ft.  (egg-sbaped)  do. 

42,000 

1 0 

42,000  0 

Total  length  of  brick 

Cast-iron  Outlet  Pipes: 

3 ft.  diameter 

550 

7 0 

3,750  0 

1,100 

6 0 

C,60i  0 

Total  length  of  cast- 

iron  pipes  

1,650 

Total  length  of  sewers. . 

71,650 

or  40iniles  i,250  yards 

Side  entrances,  man 

holes,  and  ventilating 

Number 

shafts,  say 

510 

20  0 

10,800  0 

Gullies 

3,0;  0 

3 10 

10,500  0 

Contingencies,  inclnd- 

iug  repairs,  &c.  of  ex- 

isting  sewers,  10  pei 

cent 

13,7.50  0 

Total  

151,000  0 
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This  has  been  made  out  for  us  by  one  adverse 
to  tbe  scheme,  and  the  lengths  assumed  of  large 
sewers  may  be  wrong.  "We  do  not  feel  ourselves 
to  be  in  a position  to  adopt  it  unreservedly, 
but  it  certainly  satisfies  us  that  Mr.  Hawks- 
ley’s  own  estimate  must  be  greatly  under  the 
mark. 

As  to  the  application  of  the  sewage  to 
agricultural  purposes,  Mr.  Eawlinson  admits 
its  value,  points  out  the  difficulties  which  at 
present  beset  the  question,  but  prepares,  when 
the  right  time  comes  (and  we  will  add,  the 
right  man),  for  its  use.  He  says  : — 

“ I have  personally  examined  most  of  the  places 
ill  Great  Britain  where  sewage  is  applied  to  land 
direct,  as  also  the  places  where  sewage  disinfecting 
works  have  been  established.  Such  examination 
has  shown  that  the  only  chance  of  pecuniary 
benefit  lies  in  dealing  with  sewage  in  its  licjuid 
form.  Any  solid  material  hitherto  obtained  from 
sewage  by  filtration  or  by  precipitation,  is  not 
worth  tbe  cost  of  the  labour  aud  materials  used. 

The  fiuid  sewage  of  Brighton  will  be  chemically 
worth  applying  to  the  land  for  agricultural  uses, 
should  the  district  he  fully  sewered  aud  drained, 
and  the  use  of  water-closets  become  geueral.” 

^Ir.  Hawksley,  on  the  same  subject,  says  : — 

'■  I am  unable  to  recommend  tbe  corporation  of 
Brighton  to  make  any  endeavour  to  utilize  the 
sewage  fiowing  from  their  town,  unless  in  the 
course  of  the  progress  of  science  some  discovery 
should  hereafter  be  made,  resulting  in  advan- 
tages of  which  we  have  no  present  knowledge.” 

Thepoint  we  adhere  to,  however,  is  the  outfall. 
As  we  have  ah-cady  said,  every  one  is  interested 
in  the  salubrity,  pleasantness,  and  prosperity 
of  Brighton,  and  in  their  interest  as  well  as  in 
that  ot  the  inhabitants  of  the  place,  we  express 
our  unhesitating  conviction  that  the  retention 
of  the  present  outfalls  would  be  most  unwise 
and  injurious,  and  would  load  to  wasteful  ex-- 
penditure  hereafter,  in  a perhaps  vain  endea- 
vour to  remedy  the  error. 


GLEANINGS  FROM  WESTMINSTER 
ABBEY.* 


I H.VVE  given  my  paper  this  title  with  the 
intention  of  e.xpressing  that  it  is  intended  iu  no 
degree  as  au  historical,  architectural,  or  antiquarian 
treatise  on  this  magnificent  building,  but  simply 
as  a casual  notice  of  objects  or  .of  subjects  con- 
nected with  it,  which  have  occurred  to  me  as 
being  less  known  or  less  noticed  generally  than 
they  deserve  to  be.  I had  long  ago  thought  of 
writing  such  a paper,  but  during  the  interval  my 
intention  has  been  in  a great  degree  forestalled 
both  by  ray  having  had  occasion  myself,  at  several 
times,  to  call  attention  to  many  of  the  points  I 
have  now  to  notice ; and  further,  bv  the  inter- 
esting discussion  introduced  some  years  back  at 
this  Institute  by  Professor  Donaldson,  on  the 
subject  of  the  shrine  of  Edward  the  Confessor. 
Now  that  I have  been  induced  to  resume  my  first 
intention  it  has  happened  that  my  time  and 
thoughts  have  been  necessarily  so  much  occupied 
by  other  matters,  that  I have  fouud  it  quite 
impracticable  to  do  any  kind  of  justice  to  my 
subject;  so  much  so,  that  I should  have  “hacked 
out”  again  had  your  zealous  honorary  secretary 
have  permitted ; but  as  he  is  inexorable,  I must 
e’en  beg  you  to  excuse  the  crudeness  and  the 
want  of  method  and,  with  some  exceptions,  the 
want  of  novelty  of  what  1 have  to  lay  before  you. 

Though  I use  the  word  “gleanings”  1 do  not 
mean  to  imply  that  the  harvest  is  over;  on  the 
contrary,  the  antiquarian  and  documentary  part 
of  the  subject  is,  I am  convinced,  not  only  un- 
exhausted, but  scarcely  entered  upon  : we  really 
know  next  to  nothing  of  the  actual  history  of  this 
the  most  nationally  interesting  of  English  churches. 
The  information  given  us  In  the  published  histo- 
ries is  meagre  iu  the  extreme,  while  the  public 
records  and  the  archives  preserved  in  the  church 
seem  as  yet  to  have  been  only  very  partially 
searched  for  information  as  to  its  structural  his'- 
tory.  I earnestly  wish  that  some  of  our  learned 
antiquaries  would  take  this  interesting  task  in 
band.  It  needs  long  and  laborious  research,  hut  1 
feel  sure  that  the  labour  would  bj  richly  re- 
warded. 


I will  here  add  that,  since  I wrote  the  foregoing 
sentence,  much  has  been  done  towards  this  object 
by  my  friend  Mr.  Burtt,  of  the  Record  Office, 
I shall  have  to  notice  hereafter. 


iveaii  oy  .Vir.  U.  Ij.  See 
as  elsewhere  mentioDed. 


All  we  know  of  the  earliest  history  of  the  fabric 
is  that  there  existed  a church  here  in  the  days  of 
King  Offa,  and  that  this  (or  a successor  of  it)  was 
rebuilt,  and  the  abbey  refounded,  by  Edward  the 
Confessor.  One  of  the  first  thoughts  which  occurs 
to  us  in  considering  tlie  history  of  our  abbey  is, 
then,  the  question  as  to  what  kind  of  church  was 
that  which  preceded  the  present  structure,  aud 
which  we  know  to  have  been  erected  by  this  sainted 
monarch.  As,  for  example,  what  was  its  size  aud 
form  ? '^’’as  it  on  the  small  sc.ale  which  appears 

to  liave  been  common  among  Saxon  buildings,  or 
of  the  gigantic  dimensions  adopted  by  tbe  Nor- 
mans ? And,  again,  was  its  architecture  more  on 
the  Saxon  or  on  the  Norman  type  ? 

"William  of  Malmesbury,  %vriling  in  the  following 
century,  speaks  of  it  as  “that  church  which  he, 
the  first  in  England,  had  erected  in  that  mode  of 
composition  which  now  nearly  all  emulate  in  its 
costly  expenditure;”  or,  in  other  words,  it  was 
the  earliest  Norman  church, 

Matthew  Paris,  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
merely  adapts  the  same  statement  to  his  own 
times,  saying  that  the  Confessor  “was  buried  in 
the  church  which  he  had  constructed  in  that  mode 
of  composition  from  which  many  of  those  after- 
wards constructing  churches,  taking  example,  had 
emtihited  in  Us  costly  expenditure;”  evidently 
considering  its  style  the  same  as  that  of  the  Nor- 
man churches  with  which  he  was  surrounded. 

Sir  Christopher  Wren  gives  us,  as  he  says  from 
an  ancient  manuscript,  tbe  following  particulars: — 
“ The  principal  area  or  nave  of  the  church,  being 
raised  high  and  vaulted  with  square  and  uniform 
ribs,  is  turned  circular  to  the  east ; this  on  each 
side  is  strongly  fortified  with  a double  vaulting  of 
tbe  aisles  in  two  stories,  with  their  pillars  and 
arches;  the  cross  building  contrived  to  contain  the 
choir  in  the  middle,  and,  the  better  to  support  the 
lofty  tower,  rose  with  a plainer  and  lower  vault- 
ing, which  tower,  then  spreading  with  artificial 
winding  stairs,  was  continued  with  plain  walls  to 
its  timber  roof,  w'hich  w'as  well  covered  with  lead.” 

From  the  above  one  would  by  no  means  infer 
that  the  chnrch  was  of  small  dimensions,  and  1 
am  verj'  much  disposed  to  think  that  it  may  have 
been  nearly,  or  quite,  as  large  in  its  elementary 
scale  as  the  present  structure.  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor liaving  spent  so  much  of  liis  early  life  in 
Normandy,  it  is  unlikely  that  he  should  be  con- 
tent with  the  dimensions  of  a Saxon  church;  in- 
deed, had  lie  been  so,  he  had  one  to  his  hand 
without  building  a new  one;  and  as  he  was 
greatly  enlarging  the  monn.atic  establishment,  it 
seems  probable  that  iu  rebuilding  the  abbey  church 
he  would  adopt  the  scale  which  was  becoming 
common  in  Noimandy.  Harold,  we  have  every 
reason  to  believe,  did  the  same  in  building  his 
church  at  Waltham;  for  whatever  may  be  the 
merits  of  tlie  disputed  question  as  to  whether  any 
part  of  his  work  yet  remains,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  bis  choir,  at  least  for  a time,  co- 
existed with  the  present  nave,  and  agreed  with  it 
in  elementary  scale.  Again,  we  have  no  reason 
to  believe  that  the  choir  of  Westminster  Abbey 
was  rebuilt  between  the  days  of  Edward  tbe  Con- 
fessor and  those  of  Henry  111.,  which  would  have 
beeu  inevitably  the  case  had  its  scale  been 
diminutive;  aud,  if  it  did  exist  through  that  in- 
terval, we  have  full  proof  that  it  was  as  long  as 
the  present  eastern  arm  of  the  church ; for  the 
present  position  of  the  transept  we  know  to  be 
identical  with  that  of  the  Confessor’s  church,  from 
the  fact  of  the  remains  of  his  dormitory  abutting 
against  it  in  the  usu.al  manner  ; while  the  eastward 
extent  of  the  old  church  i^  defined  almost  with 
certaiiity  by  the  fact  that  the  Lady  Chapel  was 
erected  again.^t  it  in  the  early  days  of  Henry  III. 
some  years  before  he  commenced  rebuilding  tbe 
church  itself.  Tiie  dimensions  of  the  ancient  nave 
are  less  easy  of  conjecture.  The  width,  1 think  it 
probable,  would  Lave  agreed  with  the  existing 
oue ; and  if  the  Confessor  adopted,  a.s  I imagine, 
the  usual  scale  of  the  -great  churches  of  the 
Normans,  there  is  uo’rcason  to  suppose  it  to  have 
been  much  shorter  than  at  present, — an  opinion 
which  is  to  a certain  extent  corroborated  by  tbe 
size  of  tlie  cloister  court,  the  north  and  east  sides 
of  which  wonhi  have  been  defined  by  the  external 
walls  of  the  nave  and  the  dormitory ; and  its 
southern  limits  by  the  refectory,  in  which  there 
exist  early  remnants  sufficient  to  show  that  it 
occupies  its  original  site.  The  completion  of  tbe 
square  thus  marked  out  carries  us  to  within  three 
bays  of  tbe  western  towers ; and  as  cloisters  rarely 
reached  the  end  of  a nave,  it  leaves  it  as  a jiro- 
bable  inference  that  the  old  nave  did  fall  far  short 
of  the  length  of  that  now  existing. 

At  St.  Alban’s  and  Winchester,  which  were 
erected  within  the  same  century,  tbe  elementary 
scale,  or  width  from  centre  to  centre  of  the  piers. 


is  about  the  same,  the  length  of  nave  considerably 
in  excess,  and  the  original  length  of  tbe  Norman 
choir  also  greater.  The  structural  choir,  or 
eastern  arm,  at  Westminster,  is,  in  fact,  so  short, 
as  to  preclude  the  idea  of  its  having  been  rebuilt 
during  the  later  Norman  period,  being  less  than 
that  of  many  early  Norman  choirs. 

We  now  come,  however,  to  surer  ground.  I 
mean  tbe  portions  of  the  Confessor’s  work  which 
still  exist.  These  consist  of  the  substructure  of 
the  dormitory,  forming  a long  range  of  building 
running  southwards  from,  and  in  a line  with,  the 
south  transept,  aud  passing  under  the  library  and 
the  great  school-room  which  now  occupy  the  posi- 
tion of  the  ancient  dormitory. 

Tbe  substructure  is  vaulted  in  two  spans,  and  is 
divided  longitudinally  by  a range  of  massive 
' round  columns,  the  whole  being  seven  and  a-half 
bays,  or  about  110  feet  in  length  from  the  vesti- 
bule of  the  chapter-house  to  the  cross  passage 
now  leading  into  the  little  cloister,  and  formerly 
to  the  infirmary.  This  range  was,  probably,  iu 
the  first  instance,  continuous  and  open,  like  that 
at  Fountains  Ablsey,  but  was  very  early  divided 
into  separate  compartments,  as  I shall  presently 
show.  It  is  so  seldom  that  we  find  constructive 
columns  remaining  in  this  country  of  a date 
earlier  than  the  Norman  Conquest,  that  it  is  an 
object  of  some  interest  to  see  what  form  they  ex- 
hibit, though  I admit  that,  date  alone  excepted, 
this  can  hardly  be  called  a Saxon  work,  whilst  its 
unimportant  purpose  forbids  us  to  take  it  as  a 
fair  example  of  auy  style.  There  are  only  one  or 
two  of  these  columns  which  retain  their  pristine 
form,  the  others  having  been  altered  at  subsequent 
periods. 

These  consist  of  a cylindrical  shaft,  3 feet  6 
inches  in  diameter,  and  3 feet  4 or  5 inches  high. 
The  capitals  have  a vast  unmoulded  abacus,  7 or  8 
inches  deep,  supported  by  a moulding,  if  such  it 
may  be  called,  consisting  of  nothing  but  a frus- 
tum of  an  inverted  cone,  the  most  pristine  form, 
almost,  to  which  a capital  could  be  reduced, 
thoroughly  efficient,  but  with  the  least  possible 
amount  of  workmanship,  not  unlike  what  we  may 
imagine  may  have  been  the  first  type  of  the  Doric 
capital,  and  but  one  step  removed  from  its  ap- 
parent prototype  among  the  tombs  at  Beni 
Ilassan. 

We  must  not,  however,  for  a moment  suppose 
that  this  rudely  pristine  form  was  that  usual  at 
tlie  period,  except  in  rough  aud  unimportant 
situations.  We  know  that  in  the  contemporary 
work  at  Waltham,  the  capitals  were  euriched  with 
ornaments  of  brass,  and  that  much  earlier  Sa.xon 
columns  bad  enriched  capitals.  We  must  simply 
view  it  as  a specimen  of  the  honest  simplicity  with 
which  they  treated  the  less  important  portions  of 
their  structures.  It  is,  in  fact,  only  one  step  more 
plain  than  the  capitals  in  the  crypt  at  Winchester, 
which  was  constructed  some  twenty  years  later. 
Tbe  bases  very  closely  resembled  the  capitals,  but 
have,  like  them,  generally  been  altered  from  their 
original  form. 

These  columns  carried  plain  groining,  with 
square  transverse  ribs,  partly  constructed  of  tufa. 

It  is  somewhat  curious  and  Interesting  that, 
during  the  Norman  period,  the  majority  of  the 
cajiitals  have  been  altered  and  enriched  in  various 
ways.  Being  within  reach,  their  massive  plain- ‘ 
ness  seems  to  have  tempted  the  monks  to  try 
experiments  upon  them,  and  wp  accordingly  find 
the  original  block  cut  into  a great  variety  of 
forms,  some  of  them  of  cousiderable  richness. 
The  state  of  the  capitals  shows  that  the  building 
was  already  subdivided,  as  tbe  alterations  are 
often  totally  different  on  the  two  sides  of  the 
capital,  leaving  a narrow  intervening  frustum 
of  the  original,  representing  the  thickness  of  the 
partition.  Some  are  roughly  chopped  into  a 
form,  preparatory  to  the  enriching  process,  which 
has  not  been  completed. 

The  accompanying  sketches  show  some  of  the 
altered  forms  which  the  capitals  assume.  The 
bases  were  also  altered,  and,  in  some  instances  at 
least,  the  floor  so  much  lowered  that  the  lower 
part  of  the  columns  had  to  be  cased  with  new 
stone. 

Tbe  first  bay  of  this  early  work  adjoins  tbe 
outer  vestibule  of  tbe  chapter-house,  and  is  im- 
perfect, having  been  shortened  by  tlie  later  build- 
ings which  here  abut  against  it.  The  capital  of 
tbe  column  here  visible  is  entirely  altered  to  a 
round  and  slightly  enriched  form. 

Next  to  this-  comes  tbe  celebrated  chapel  of  the 
Pyx.  This,  as  is  well  known,  has  long  been  held 
by  the  Government.  It  formally,  I believe,  con- 
tained the  records  of  the  Treasury,  but  now  con- 
tains only  empty  cases  and  chests,  ivitb  one 
exce])tion,  in  which  the  paraphernalia  for  the  trial 
of  the  Pyx  are  contaiued.  I have  recently^ 
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through  the  kindness  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  and  the  Secretary  to  the  Treasury, 
visited,  for  the  first  time,  its  mysterious  recesses  : 
a formidable  visit,  requiring  the  presence  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Treasury  and  the  Exchequer, 
with  their  attendants,  bearing  boxes  which  contain 
fiix  mighty  keys. 

It  occupies  two  bays  of  the  Confessor’s  work,  a 
detached  column  standing  in  the  centre.  This 
ooluum  bears  marks  of  a partition  having  at  one 
time  abutted  against  it,  on  one  side  of  which  the 
capital  has  been  made  round  and  slightly  en- 
riched, while  on  the  other  it  has  undergone  no 
alteration  but  the  rough  canting  off  of  its  angles 
as  if  preparatory  to  further  alteration.  The 
column  which  is  partly  built  up  in  the  north  wall 
is  on  this  side  altered  exactly  as  on  the  other, 
where  it  is  seen  in  the  adjoining  chamber,  show- 
ing that  there  was  there  no  partition  against  it. 
That  on  the  sonth  side  I was  not  able  to  examine, 
owing  to  the  presses  by  which  it  is  concealed. 
The  portion  of  it  which  is  visible  on  the  other 
side  of  the  wall  is  one  of  those  in  which  I have 
found  the  capital  unaltered,  and  I was  curious  to 
see  if  the  opposite  side  was  so  too ; but  was  dis- 
appointed. In  one  of  the  eastejn  bays  of  the 
chapel  the  stone  altar  remains  nei  rly  entire.  It 
is  perfectly  plain,  and  has  in  the  middle  of  its  top 
a large  circular  sinking,  apparently  for  the  recep- 
tion of  a portative  altar-stone;  though  the  form 
is,  I believe,  unusual.  Adjoiniog  the  altar  is  a 
detached  piscina,  in  the  form  of  a column.  It 
appears  to  be  of  the  thirteenth  century.  The 
windows,  which  are  very  small,  and  probably  of 
the  same  date,  arc  doubly  and  very  closely  grated, 
and  well  they  might  be  so,  for  we  learn  that 
during  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  the  king’s  treasury 
here  was  robbed  of  100,000^.  which  he  had  laid  up 
here  for  the  Scotch  wars,  for  which  the  abbot  and 
forty  monks  were  sent  to  the  Towtr  on  suspicion. 
I fancy  that  the  chamber  was  brought  to  its  pre- 
sent form  and  its  security  increased  after  that 
event.  Of  the  contents  of  the  Pyx  Chapel  I will 
speak  presently.  The  bays  of  the  early  work 
beyond  the  cross  passage  to  the  little  cloister  are 
simply  waggon-vaulted,*  as  is  that  passage  itself, 
as  well  as  that  which  is  called  the  Dark  Cloister, 
which  I suppose  to  be  of  the  same  age.  Of  the 
wails  of  the  l)ormitor3*f  itself  considerable  por- 
tions remain.  Several  of  its  walled-up  windows 
are  visible  in  the  great  school,  and  the  exterior  of 
one  remains  little  altered  excepting  by  decay.  It 
has  a shaft  in  each  jamb,  and  is  like  Early 
Nocraan  wundows. 

The  only  other  part  which  is  at  all  likely  to  belong 
to  the  Coavfessor’s  buildings  is  a part  of  the  south 
wall  of  the  Ilefectory,  in  which  a round-arched 
wall-atcading  is  still  to  be  traced.  As  the  Con- 
fessor increased  the  number  of  monks  to  seventh, 
he  would  want  eating  as  well  as  sleeping  room  in 
due  proportion,  and  in  the  absence  of  opposing 
evidence  it  is  likely  enough  that  this  may  be  a 
portion  of  his  refectory. 

The  next  building  which  I will  notice  is  the 
obapclof^t.  Catherine,  a work  of  the  succeeding 
century.  It  was  the  chapel  of  the  Infirmary,  and 
occupies  a position  not  dissimilar  to  the  corre- 
sponding chapels  at  Coiiterbury,  Ely,  and  Peter- 
borough. 

The  usual  form  of  infirmary  of  a monastery 
was  very  similar  to  that  of  a church,  with  this 
simple  difference,  that  the  quasi-nave  was  very 
long,  and  was  divided  at  about  one-third  of  its 
leitgth  from  the  east,  by  a cross  wall  perforated 
only  by  a central  doorway ; the  western  portion 
forming  the  infirmary  proper,  the  eastern  portion 
being  the  nave  of  the  chapel,  and  a chancel 
extending  still  to  the  eastward.  i 

This  arrangement  allowed  the  sick  monks  toi 
hear  the  services  as  they  lay  in  their  beds,  while' 
the  convalescent  could  readily  transfer  themselves 
to  the  chapel.  This  may  still  he  traced  out  at 
Cantearhury,  Ely,  and  Peterborough  ; and  there  is 
a nearly  similar  building  still  in  use  (though  un- 
connected with  the  cathedral)  at  Chichester;  as 
also  (with  more  or  less  variation)  at  Bruges,  at 
Luhock,  and,  I daresay,  many  other  places.  Now, 

I imagine  it  is  possible  that  the  Westminster 
Infirmary  may  originally  have  been  of  the  same 
description.  Ihe  chapel,  of  which  the  remains  are 
sufficient  to  show  its  plan,  agrees  with  it  precisely ; 
but  the  infirmary  proper  is  gone,  and  may,  I fancy' 
have  been  destroyed  when  the  small  cloister  was 
built.  If  so,  it,  no  doubt,  extended  westward  to 
the  wall  in  the  Dormitory.  This,  however,  is  a 
mere  suggestion,  and  would  be  disproved  if  the 
small  cloister  can  be  proved  to  be  of  early  date, 

• These  waggon-vaults  ai-e  formed  of  tufa  laid  in 
rubble-work,  and  still  showing  the  impressions  of  the 
boards  of  the  centering  on  the  mortar. 

t The  Dormitory  was  partially  burnt  in  U4B. 


which  I sec  that  Widmore  iniHgines  it  to  be.  In 
that  case,  I should  suppose  that  the  Infirmary 
surrounded  it. 

I have  recently  discovered  an  old  hall  of  the 
date  of  Abbot  Litlington,  who  is  known  to  have 
built  a new  house  for  the  Infirmarer.  It  abuts 
upon  the  south  side  of  St.  Catherine’s  Chaped,  and 
has  a doorway  into  the  chupel.  It  was,  no  doubt, 
the  hall  of  the  Infiimarer’s  house,  and  was  pro- 
bably used  by  the  convalescent  patients.  The 
garden,  now  called  the  College  Garden,  was  ori- 
ginally the  Infirmary  garden. 

The  chapel  consisted  of  a nave  and  aisles,  of  five 
bays  long,  with  a chancel  of  which  1 cannot  ascer- 
tain the  length.  It  is  of  very  good  Late  Norman, 
and  in  its  details  ranch  resenihles  that  at  Ely,  even 
to  the  setting  of  the  octagonal  columns,  angle 
foremost,  but  it  is  less  rich. 

The  west  doorway  is  of  Abbot  Litlingloii’s  time 
(temp,  Edward  III.  and  Kichard  II.).  I exhibit 
sketches  of  the  leading  parts  of  the  chapel.  The 


arid  in  belfries,  two  or  more  such  lights  were  jdaced 
under  a comprising  arch,  the  interval  below  which 
was  very  usually  pierced  with  circular  or  other 
openings.  This  was  not,  chronologically  speaking, 
a step  in  advance  of  the  detached  light,  but  had 
all  iUong  been  its  contemporary,  whether  in  the 
Koraanesqtie,  the  transitional,  or  Early  Pointed 
styles,  and  both  were  eqiudly  in  use  in  France  and 
England.  In  domestic  work,  the  last-named  type 
(that  with  two  or  more  lights  under  a comprising 
arcli)  was  always  prevalent,  on  account  of  the 
smallness  of  the  intermediate  divisions,  which, 
from  an  early  period,  it  was  customary  to  reduce 
to  a thin  shaft  of  marble  or  plain  stone,  as  we  see 
in  onr  own  country,  even  in  Roinane.-qne  works, 
as  at  the  Jews’  House  and  the  building  com- 
monly  culled  "John  of  Gaunt’s  Stables”  at 
Lincoln,  Fountains  Abbey,  Kichmoud  Castle, 
Ac.  As  a general  rule,  however,  the  more 
detached  form  was,  for  a long  time,  tlie  pre- 
valent  form  in  churches,  both  in  France  and 


pier  of  the  chancel  arch  was  discovered  last  year  ^ England.  The  difference  between  the  course  pnr- 
while  making  alterations  in  an  adjoining  building,  [ sued  in  the  two  countries  was  this  : that,  while 


but  was  unfortunately  destroyed  before  I could 
see  it. 

The  hall  I have  ineutioned  had  a gallery  ex- 
tending over  the  aisle  of  the  chapel,  with  a fire- 
place in  it. 

I have  been  able  to  preserve  and  expose  to  view 


in  England  the  special  energies  of  the  builders 
were  directed  to  the  perfecting  of  the  more  usual 
type,  the  French  began  early  in  the  tliirtconth 
ceiituiy  to  show  a preference  for  the  other,  and 
rather  to  neglect  the  perfecting  of  the  more  typic.al 
form.  Both  forms  were  frequent  in  each  country. 


the  hall  with  the  exception  of  this  gallery,  which  i but  the  efforts  of  the  English  were  rather  directed 
I was  unable  to  save,  though  its  fireplace  still  | to  the  one,  and  of  the  French  to  the  other.  The 
exists.  The  paiTs  of  the  chapel  wjiich  were  for-  ; consequence  was  that,  while  in  England  the  group- 
merly  enclosed  in  the  adjoining  building,  are  now  j ing  of  distinct  lights  was  being  brought  to  the 
exposed  to  view.  , utmost  perfection,  the  French  were  engaged,  uwre 

The  only  other  Norman  remains  that  I am  I especially  at  least,  on  a number  of  tentative  steps 
aware  of  are  some  rather  rich  fragments,  found  , towards  what  became  afterwards  the  mullioncd 
under  the  nave  ^fioor,  when  the  new  stalls  were  j and  traceried  window.  I will  not  attempt  a bis- 
being  erected  in  1848.  I see  that  in  the  time  of  j tory  of  this  invention,  hut  will  just  cull  attention 
Henry  II.  or  thereabout,  stalls  are  mentioned  as  j to  one  or  two  of  its  steps.  At  Bourges  we  have 
being  made  for  the  “ new  work.”  This  looks  as  if  i the  earlier  type  in  its  full  perfectiun,  the  spaces 
the  western  part  (which  contained  the  stalLs),  had  j between  the  coiuprisiug  and  comprised  arches  and 
been  rebuilt;  but  I am  inclined  to  think  that  the  the  piercings  of  the  head  being  a flat  face.  At 


new  work  was  the  Chapel  of  St.  Catherine  just 
built,  the  altar  of  which  is  said  to  have  ranked 
second  among  them  all. 

I must  apologise  for  dwelling  so  miich  at  length 
on  these  early  features.  I have  done  so  because 
they  are  generally  but  little  known. 

I now  come  to  the  existing  church,  a building 
which  does  not  owe  its  claims  upon  onr  study  to 
its  antiquarian  and  historical  associations ; in- 
tensely iutcrestiiig  though  tbe.se  must  be  to  every 
man  worthy  of  the  uurae  of  an  Englishman.  It 
has  claims  upon  vis  architects, — I will  not  say  of  a 
higher  but  of  another  character,  on  the  ground  of 
its  intrinsic  and  superlative  merits,  as  a work  of 
art  of  the  highest  and  noblest  order;  fur,  though 
it  is  by  no  means  pre-eminent  in  general  scale,  in 
height,  or  in  richness  of  8culj)turej  there  are  few 
churches  in  this  or  any  other  country,  having  the 
same  exquisite  charms  of  proportion  and  artistic 
beauty  which  this  church  possesses.  A beiiuty 
which  never  tires,  and  wtiieh  impresses  itself 
afresh  upon  the  eye  and  the  mind,  however  fre- 
quently you  view  it,  and  however  glorious  the 
edifices  which,  during  the  intervals,  you  may 
have  seen;  and,  I may  add,  which  rides  so 
triumphantly  over  the  dishonour  which,  under  the 
name,  for  the  most  part  falsely  assumed,  of 
art  more  modern  ages  have  ruthlessly  heaped 
upon  it. 

The  period  of  the  erection  of  Westminster 
Abbey  was  one  of  the  great  transitional  epochs 
of  our  architecture.  During  the  latter  half  of 
the  twelfth  century  the  Romanesque,  or  Round- 
arched  Gothic,  had,  both  in  France  and  England, 
transformed  itself  by  a thoroughly  consecutive 
and  logical  series  of  changes  into  the  pointed 
arched  style,  and  in  both  countries  that  style  bad 
been  worked  into  a state  of  perfect  consistency, 
ajid  in  each  it  had  assumed  its  national  charactcr- 
istic.s,  so  that  the  works  in  the  choir  at  Lincoln, 
the  Lady  Chapel  at  Winchester,  and  the  western 
portals  of  St.  Alban’s  and  Ely,  all  of  which  date 
from  1195  to  1215,  mark  the  perfectly-developed 
Early  English  style,  and  are  readily  distinguish- 
able from  the  contemporary  works  in  Fraiice. 

The  English  works  of  this  period  have,  at  least 
to  our  eye,  a more  advanced  appearance  than  the 
French.  The  round  form  of  the  abacus,  the 
greater  riclmess  and  delicacy  of  the  mouldings, 
and  generally  a more  decided  severance  from  the 
massiveness  of  the  Romanesque  forms,  give  to  the 
works  I have  alluded  to  a later  appearance  than 
what  we  observe  in  buildings  of  the  same  precise 
period  in  France.  The  leading  characteristics 
were,  however,  much  the  same.  The  windows 
especially,  in  both  countrie.s,  consisted,  for  the 
most  part,  of  individual  lights,  placed  either 
singly  or  in  groups.  The  chief  variety  from  this 
was  when,  as  was  usual  in  the  triforlum  openings 


Le  Man.s  and  Tours  we  find  these  spaces  cut  out 
parallel  to  the  lines  of  the  openings,  not,  however, 
moulded  into  what  is  called  bar  tracery,  but  as  if 
sawn  square  through, — a very  clumsy  and  crude 
contrivance,  very  inferior  to  the  plate  tracery  it 
was  intended  to  improve.  At  Kheims,  so  far  as  I 
know,  is  seen  the  earliest  introduction  of  the  per- 
fected principle.  We  find  there,  for  the  first 
time,  as  I believe,  the  pierced  spandrils  and 
gussets  moulded  as  the  openings  tliemselve.s,  and 
the  principle  of  bar  tracery  completed,  though 
with  some  remaining  imperfections.  It  is  very 
difficult  to  fix  dates  to  these  transitions.  Rlic-ims 
cathedral  was  commenced  in  1212,  and  it  is 
generally  supposed  that  the  first  architect,  De 
Coney,  completed  the  aisles  in  1220  or  1225. 
M.  VioUet  le  Due,  naturally  enough,  seems  puzzled 
at  finding  perfect  traceried  windows  at  so  eutly  a 
period,  and  suggests  it  as  probable,  as  the  trauaept 
of  the  same  work  does  not  exhibit  equal  advance- 
ment, that  the  aisle  windows  were  altered  hy  him 
a little  later.  Certain  it  is  that  neither  Bourges 
nor  Chartres,  which  were  built  about  the  same 
time,  give  any  evidence  of  a like  progression; 
while  the  intermediate  step  at  Le  Mans  and  Tours 
would  appear,  from  many  of  its  accompanying  vlc- 
tails,  to  be  of  later  date  than  that  given  to  llheims. 
Had  Villars  de  Honnecourt  put  a date  to  his 
sketch-book,  which  gives  these  very  windows  at 
Rlieims,  the  difficulty  would  i)erbaps  have  been 
solved. 

The  windows,  with  similar  tracery  in  Notre 
Dame  at  Paris,  M.  Viollet  le  Due,  from  internal 
evidence,  dates  from  1235  to  1210.  The  Cathedral 
at  Amiens  presents  difiicultu  s as  to  date  almost 
equal  to  that  at  Rlieims,  but,  in  the  whole,  we 
may  fairly  suppose  this  development  to  have  be- 
come pretty  common  in  northern  France  by  abont 
1230  or  1235,  though  not  to  the  extent  of  super- 
seding either  the  detached  light  or  the  plate 
tracery.  Pierre  de  Montereau,  the  architect  to 
Sainte  Chapelle  in  which  the  perfected  tracery 
prevails,  built  also  the  refectory  of  St  Martin  aux 
Champs,  in  which  it  does  not  appear  at  all. 

During  the  same  period  the  peculiar,  and  after- 
wards stereotyped,  French  arrangement  of  the 
Clievet,  or  the  Apse  w ilh  its  group  of  radiating 
chapels,  had  been  brought,  by  many  steps,  to  its 
final  development. 

Radiating  chapels,  growing  out  of  the  uiaiil 
apse  or  its  aisles,  had  been  early  used.  In  this 
country  we  find  them  at  Gloucester  and  Tewkes- 
bury, and  in  the  foumlations  recently  excavated  at 
Leominster,  all  of  the  Romanesque  period  ; and 
later  we  find  them  at  Purshore.  The  French 
characteristic,  however,  was  the  arranging  of  them 
in  polygons  fitting  to  one  another  and  to  the 
sides  of  the  polygonal  aisle  of  the  main  apse, — a 
sort  of  corona  of  little  chapels  raatliem..tically 
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fitted  together  ar.d  their  axes  radiating  to  the 
centre  of  the  apse,  at  or  near  \vbich  the  high 
altar  was  usually  placed.  This  we  find  in  many 
tentative  forms,  but  the  system  appears  to  have 
been  brought  to  perfection  at  llbeims  and  Amiens, 
— the  latter  of  which  churches  appeal's  to  have 
henceforth  been  taken  as  the  type,  on  which,  in 
the  majority  of  cases,  though  subject  to  some 
varieties,  the  gi-ouping  of  Eastern  chapels  was 
founded,  as  at  Beauvais,  Cologne,  Altenberg,  and 
a host  of  other  instances.  The  two  German  apses 
last  named,  I may  mention,  however,  seem  to 
have  had  Beauvais  rather  than  Amiens  for  their 
immediate  type. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  King  Henry  III. 
during  his  sojourns  in  France,  became  en- 
amoured of  this  arrangement,  which,  in  its  per- 
fected form,  he  may  have  seen  in  course  of  being 
carried  out  at  Amiens,  Beauvais,  llheims,  and 
elsewhere.  It  would  naturally  strike  him  as  well 
suited  to  the  reconstruction  of  the  eastern  portion 
of  a church,  already  possessing  an  apse  with  a 
continuous  surrounding  aisle.  Whether  this 
project  had  been  formed  when  the  Lady  Chapel 
was  built  in  1220,  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain. 
This  was  begun  in  the  same  year  with  Amiens 
Cathedral,  and  eight  years  later  than  Eheimsj  so 
that  it  is  not  impossible,  though  the  extreme 
youth  of  the  king  would  in  that  case  compel  us 
to  transfer  the  originating  of  the  scheme  from 
him  to  the  abbot.  However  this  may  he,  it  is 
probable  that  it  fell  readily  into  the  subsequently 
adopted  plan,  as  we  find  no  disturbance  of  the 
regularity  of  the  division  which  would  otherwise 
have  been  the  case. 

Judging  from  internal  evidence,  which  is  all 
we  have  to  go  upon  till  the  public  documents  and 
the  archives  of  the  Abbey  are  more  thoroughly 
searched,  I should  imagine  that  an  English  archi- 
tect, or  master  of  the  works,  was  commissioned  to 
visit  the  great  cathedrals  then  in  progress  of 
erection  in  France,  with  the  view  of  making  his 
design  on  the  geuer.al  idea  suggested  by  tliem. 
Would  that,  like  his  contemporary  Villnrs  de 
Honiiocourt,  be  had  bequeathed  to  us  his  sketch- 
book ! 

The  result  is  precisely  what  might  have  been 
expected  from  such  a course.  Had  a French 
architect  been  sent  for,  we  should  have  had  a plan 
really  like  some  French  cathedral,  and  it  would 
have  been  carried  out,  as  was  the  case  with 
William  of  Sens’  work  at  Canterbury,  with 
French  details.  As  it  is,  however,  the  plan, 
though  founded  on  that  common  in  France,  differs 
greatly  from  any  existing  church,  and  it  contains 
no  French  detail  whatever,  excepting  the  work  of 
apparently  one  carver,  I have  sometimes  fancied 
that  I could  detect  a French  moulding  in  the 
water-tabling  of  the  external  buttresses,  but  these 
are  themselves  restorations,  and  are  so  decayed 
that  I cannot  make  sure  of  their  section.  If  it  be 
so,  it  is  just  one  of  those  exceptions  which  prove  a 
rule. 

The  architect,  however,  in  imitating  the  great 
contemporary  churches  iu  France  did  adopt  another 
of  their  great  characteristics, — the  bar  tracei'y  of 
their  windows.  I am  not  aware  that  it  exists  in 
a perfected  form  in  any  earlier  English  work, 
though  often  closely  approached.  It  is  said  that 
Xetley  Abbey  was  erected  about  12-10,  and  the 
Eastern  part  of  old  St.  PauTs  is  said  to  have  been 
consecrated  in  that  year;  and  as  both  of  these 
contained  perfected  tracery,  the  sub.stantiation  of 
those  dates  would  establish  for  us  an  earlier  claim  ; 
but,  on  the  whole,  I think  we  may  fairly  yield 
this  development  to  our  neighbours,  and  consider 
this  to  be  about  the  period  at  which  we  borrowed 
it,  though  so  perfect  is  the  catena  of  transitional 
steps  that,  bad  it  not  been  from  external  evidence, 
we  should  have  had  no  difficulty  in  tracing  out 
the  history  of  the  development  from  English 
examples ; the  only  step  which  I miss  in  them 
being  that  which  I have  given  from  Le  Mans  and 
Tours,  on  which,  however,  I have  never  heard  any 
stress  laid. 

This  church  is,  then,  remarkable  as  marking, 
first,  the  introduction  of  the  French  arrangement 
of  chapels  which,  however,  failed  to  take  root 
here ; and,  secondly,  the  completed  type  of  baj' 
tracery,  which  was  no  sooner  grafted  on  an 
English  stock  than  it  began  to  shoot  forth  iu 
most  vigorous  and  luxuriant  growth. 

Though  the  French  type  was,  as  a general 
form,  adopted  in  planning  the  chevet  with  its 
circlet  of  chapels,  I know  of  no  French  chui'ch 
from  which  the  actual  plan  could  have  been 
taken. 

The  simplest  mode  of  setting  out  the  chevet 
with  its  chapels,  is  that  adopted  at  Rheiras, 
which  is  effected  by  simply  describing  a semi- 
circle upon  the  transverse  line  passing  through 
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the  easternmost  of  the  main  range  of  columns, 
and  of  a diameter  equal  to  the  width  from  centre 
to  centre  of  those  columns,  and  inscribing  in  it  a 
semi- decagon,  whose  angles  will  give  the  centres 
of  the  piers,  the  same  operation  being  repeated 
for  those  of  the  aisles. 

At  Amiens  the  system  is  dillerent,  the  two 
semicircles  are  described;  one  for  the  piers,  and 
the  other  for  the  aisle;  and  about  each  of  these  it 
would  seem  that  the  normal  idea  was  that  a 
portion  of  a dodecagon  should  be  circumscribed; 
but  iu  fact  the  sides  are  a little  less  than  those  of 
that  figure. 

Oil  the  outer  circuit  of  the  aisle,  seven  angles 
of  the  quasi-dodecagon  represent  the  centres  of 
the  piers  between  the  radiating  chapels,  while  on 
the  inner  circuit,  five  angles  of  the  smaller  quasi- 
dodecagon represent  the  centres  of  five  of  the 
piers  of  the  apse;  the  two  remaining  piers  being 
placed  at  the  points  where  the  transverse  Hue 
which  cuts  off  the  seven  sides  of  the  outer  apse, 
intersects  with  the  longitudinal  lines  which  pass 
through  the  centres  of  the  main  ranges  of  piers. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  gives  a bay  of  a width 
intermediate  between  those  of  the  apse  and  those 
of  the  main  aicade,  but  in  a line  with  the  latter, 
The  chapels  arc  alike  in  the  width  of  their  arches, 
but  differ  in  the  westernmost  sides  of  the  western 
chapels,  not  radiating  iu  a regular  manner. 

The  Chevets  at  Beauvais  and  Cologne  differ 
from  that  at  Amiens  in  this,  that  the  dodecagons 
are  eascribed  instead  of  circamscribed.  It  follows 
that  only  five  of  the  angles  of  each  dodecagon 
represent  the  angles  of  the  outer  or  inner  apse; 
the  remaining  angles  of  the  former  are  found  by 
spreading  the  figure  outwards,  till  it  intersects 
with  the  line  of  the  wall ; and  those  of  the  latter, 
by  drawing  a transverse  line  from  these  points  to 
its  intersection  with  the  longitudinal  lines  of  the 
main  range  of  columns  as  before.  The  conse- 
quence is,  that  the  first  side  of  the  apse  has  a 
slight  inclination  instead  of  being  parallel  to  the 
axis  of  the  church.* 

The  chevet  at  Westminster  differs  greatly  from 
any  of  the  above.  Tlie  sides  of  the  apse  are  five 
in  number,  ns  at  Rheims,  but  instead  of  being 
five  sides  of  a decagon,  the  three  easternmost  are 
sides  of  an  octagon,  and  the  others  incline  but 
slightly  from  the  sides  of  the  church.  The  great 
peculiarity,  however,  is  in  the  chapels,  which 
occupy  so  much  more  than  the  semi-circle  as  to  do 
away  with  oue  of  the  non-radiating  chapels,  re- 
ducing the  space  it  usually  occupies  to  an  irregu- 
lar pier,  and  introducing  opposite  to  it  in  the 
aisle  a bay,  of  very  irregular  form.  I had  long 
noticed  this  peculiarity,  though  I had  thought  it 
an  irregular  contrivance,  to  give  greater  size  to 
the  apsidal  chapels;  but  from  finding  the  setting 
out  of  the  work  remarkably  exact,  I was  led  to 
think  that  some  mathematical  principle  must 
have  been  acted  on,  and  having  had  most  careful 
measurements  made  and  tested  iu  every  way,  I 
find  this  to  have  been  the  case. 

The  system  is  this : the  two  semi-circlcs  are 
drawn  as  before,  the  diameter  of  the  inner  one 
being  the  width  from  centre  to  conti-e  of  columns. 
A semi-octagon  is  inscribed  in  this;  three  of  its 
angles  give  the  centres  of  the  piers  of  the  outer 
and  inner  apses,  the  remaining  sides  of  each 
apse  being  formed  by  spreading  them  till  they 
meet  the  main  longitudinal  lines.  It  most  re- 
sembles the  principle  followed  at  Beauvais,  but 
differs  from  it  (besides  the  smaller  number  of  the 
, sides),  in  the  outer  and  inner  apse  being  exactly 
alike  in  principle,  and  all  their  sides  equal,  and 
both  set  out  in  regular  radiating  lines,  instead  of 
using  the  transverse  line  adopted  at  Beauvais. 
This  system  has  great  advantage.?;  it  avoids  the 
narrowness  of  the  apsidal  bays  so  apparent  in 
most  of  the  French  examples;  it  gives  a beautiful 
gentleness  of  transition  from  the  main  arcades 
into  the  apse,  and  it  also  gives  a great  boldness 
and  expanse  to  the  chapels, — advantagespurchased 
cheaply  at  the  expense  of  one  of  the  square 
chapels  on  either  side,  and  a certain  degree  of 
picturesque  irregularity  in  the  aisles.  It  should 
be  mentioned  that  the  setting  out  of  this  church 
is  remarkable  for  its  regularity  and  exactness, 
though  the  drawing  of  an  intricate  methematical 
figure  on  the  ground,  some  120  feet  wide,  neces- 
sitated some  trifling  deviations  from  absolute 
precision. 

The  section  of  the  church  also  differs  much  from 
that  of  the  great  contemporary  buildings  in 
France. 

The  earlier  French  Pointed  churches  had  re- 
tained the  Romanesque  system  of  having,  not  a 
mere  triforium,  but  a distinct  upper  story  over  the 
aisles,  often  with  a second  range  of  vaulting.  The 

* These  definitions  are  open  to  some  raodifleations  for 
irregularities  admitted  in  the  setting  out. 
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same  occurs  (though  not  vaulted)  in  many  of  our 
own  Early  Pointed  churches,  especially  where  they 
resulted  from  the  piecemeal  reconstruction  of  their 
Norman  predecessors.  At  Amiens  and  Rheims  as 
at  Salisbury,  Whitby,  Rievaulx,  and  indeed  the 
majority  of  our  churches  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
this  second  story  was  represented  only  by  tbe  space 
intervening  between  tbe  roof  and  vaulting  of  the 
aisles.  At  Westminster,  however,  for  some  special 
reasons,  tbe  second  story,  which  we  know  to  have 
existed  in  the  Confessor’s  church,  was  continued 
in  its  successor,  probably  to  admit  more  numerous 
spectators  on  grand  occasions,  such  as  coronations 
and  royal  funerals.  It  was  obtained  not  so  much 
by  increasing  the  height  of  the  triforium  arcade 
as  by  flattening  the  aisle  roof  so  as  to  allow  of  a 
wall  of  considerable  height  to  the  triforium,  the 
story  being  lighted  by  short  windows  of  a quasL- 
triangular  form  filled  in  with  cusped  circles. 

Tbe  spaciousness  of  this  upper  story  is  quite  sur- 
prising to  those  who  see  it  for  the  first  time.  It 
is  capable  of  containing  thousands  of  persons,  and 
its  architectural  and  artistic  effects  as  viewed 
from  different  points  are  wonderfully  varied  and 
beautiful. 

I have  sometimes  doubted  whether,  however, 
this  .arrangement  was  contemplated  when  the 
building  was  commenced.  There  is  about  the 
intersection  of  the  aisle  roof  with  the  flying  but- 
tresses a want  of  system  which  does  not  seem  of  a 
piece  with  tbe  studioiis  exactness  of  other  points 
of  the  design,  hut  is  more  like  the  result  of  an 
alteration  of  the  design  during  its  execution.  It 
gives  also  to  the  transept  elevation  a high- 
shouldered  look,  which  is  detrimental  to  its  ele- 
gance, and,  while  it  adds  to  the  external  im- 
portance of  the  aisles,  it  rather  takes  from  the 
dignity  of  the  clerestory  by  concealing  its  natural 
spring  from  behind  the  abutting  roof  of  tbe  aisles. 

I may  mention  that  the  very  same  arrangement 
was  followed  in  the  contemporary  work  in  the 
north  transept  at  Hereford ; indeed,  the  very 
cuspings  of  the  circular  windows  which  I have 
recently  discovered  there  seem  to  be  exactly 
copied  from  those  in  the  same  position  at ’West- 
minster. 

Of  the  mathematical  proportions  on  which  the 
design  of  the  church  has  been  founded  it  is  hardly 
safe  to  speak.  This  is  a subject  on  which  so  much 
uncertainty,  and  consequent  difference  of  opinion 
exists,  that  it  would  be  unwise  to  be  dogmatic,  or 
to  adopt  any  theory  too  positively.  The  propor- 
tions are,  however,  so  pre-eminently  satisfactory 
to  the  eye  that  it  is  not  unprofitable  to  examine 
into  them;  for,  whether  the  result  of  accident  or 
intention,  the  lessons  to  be  learned  are  the  same : 
indeed,  it  is  perhaps  almost  more  instructive  to 
find  that  proportions  arrived  at  by  tentative  ex- 
periments and  a correct  eye  coincide  with  some 
mathematical  principle,  than,  after  trying  many 
geometrical  formula',  to  find  one  which  gives  a 
result  satisfactory  to  tbe  eye.  That  beauty  of 
proportion  may  be  reduced  to  mathematical  prin- 
ciples I have  no  doubt,  but  as  mathematical 
forms  are  of  infinite  variety,  and  of  very  unequal 
beauty,  while  the  reasons  why  one  is  more  pleasing 
to  the  eye  than  another  are,  to  say  the  least,  very 
occult,  it  seems  to  follow  that  the  laws  of  propor- 
tion must  he  investigated  by  a process  partly  ten- 
tative and  partly  geometrical;  the  proportions 
dictated  by  the  eye  and  those  resulting  from 
mathematical  forms  being  mutually  tested  the  one 
by  the  other,  till  we  are  able  to  determine  which 
set  of  geometrical  proportions  is  most  beautiful, 
and  which  among  the  forms  which  please  the  eye 
arc  capable  of  being  reduced  to  mathematical 
proportions. 

As  an  illustration  of  this,  I remember,  many 
years  since,  while  looking  at  a plate  in  “ Britton’s 
Autiqultic.s,”  in  which  he  gives  internal  arches 
from  a number  of  our  cathedrals,  I set  myself  the 
task  of  determining  which  were  the  most  beautiful 
in  their  proportions.  To  my  surprise  I was  com- 
pelled to  choose  the  two  which  apparently  most 
differed  the  one  from  tbe  other,  in  fact  tbe  tallest 
and  the  shortest  of  the  set.  I was  perplexed  at 
so  contradictory  a result,  but,  as  I could  not  go 
against  the  dictates  of  my  eye,  I endeavoured  to 
investigate  the  cause,  and  had  much  pleasure  in 
finding  that  both  (as  shown  in  the  di-awing  at 
least)  might  be  resolved  into  equilateral  triangles, 
the  Westminster  arcb  having  three,  and  that 
from  Wells  only  two  of  them  in  its  height.  I 
have  somewhere  beard  that  in  an  old  work  of  the 
Freemasons  it  is  said  that  good  proportions  may 
be  obtained  from  the  square,  but  better  from  the 
equilateral  triangle,  and  I have  little  doubt  that 
t is  true. 

If  the  principle  of  the  triangle  is  applied  in  the 

(present  case,  the  main  section  may  be  said  to  have 
a height  of  three  equilateral  triangles  described 
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ojion  tlic  transverse  width  of  the  church  from 
centre  to  centre  of  the  columns,  which  dimension 
seems  in  all  churches  to  have  been  taken  as  the 
elementary  scale  on  which  the  proportions  were 
founded.  Another  proportion  common  in  old 
works  is  derived  from  the  diagonal  of  the  square 
of  this  measure.  Both  have  been  claimed  as  the 
system  made  use  of  at  Westminster;  hut  the 
more  closely  one  examines  into  it,  the  more  clear 
it  is  that  the  equilateral  triangle  is  the  figure 
actually  made  use  of.  I have  made  careful  mea- 
surements and  find  it  fully  estnhliahed  that 
this  is  the  case.  I find  that  the  elementary 
width  is  about  5 inches  greater  in  the  transept 
than  in  the  choir  and  nave.  Possibly  it  had  been 
affected  in  the  latter  case,  as  it  would  appear  to 
have  been  in  the  aisles,  by  some  particular  cause, 
for  the  difference  is  clearly  not  accidental,  being 
most  systematically  carried  out  and  adhered  to 
throughout  to  a fraction.  If  we  take  the  larger 
of  these  dimensions  it  will  be  found  to  agree  very 
closely  indeed  with  the  different  parts  of  the 
church.  The  height  of  the  nave  exceeds  the  three 
triangles  only  by  about  8 inches.  The  height  to  the 
triforium  string  course  exceeds  half  that  dimen- 
sion, or  the  three  triangles  of  the  semi-scale,  by 
only  4' inches  j and  the  height  of  the  triforium 
itself  is  inches  in  excess  of  one  of  these  minor 
triangles  : differences  so  small  as  to  he  invisible  in 
so  great  a height.  This  agrees  with  the  theory 
laid  down  by  Professor  Cockerell,  in  his  excellent 
paper  published  by  the  Archeological  Institute  in 
their  Winchester  volume.  He  defines  it  in  this 
way : that  if  you  assume  double  aisles  to  the  nave 
(i.  e.  if  you  triple  the  elementary  width),  the 
equilateral  triangle  described  on  this  width  will 
give  the  height  of  the  vaulting.  In  the  ichno- 
graphy  the  proportions  arc  far  less  exact.  The 
idea  would  appear  to  he  that  the  length  of  the 
church  should  consist  of  four,  and  the  length  of 
the  transept  of  two  of  the  heights  of  the  great 
triangle  last  named.  This  is  however  hy  no  means 
c.\act,  and  one  cannot  lay  much  stress  upon  it.* 

I may  here  mention  that  the  same  system  holds 
good  in  the  Chapter-house,  of  which  the  height 
agrees  with  that  of  an  equilateral  triangle  de- 
scribed on  its  diagonal,  or,  more  properly,  each  of 
its  arches  from  the  central  pillar  to  the  angle- 
shaft  has  the  height  of  two  triangles,  or  of  a 
regular  vesica  piscis. 

The  details  of  the  internal  design  greatly  exceed 
in  richness  those  of  French  works  of  the  same 
■age,  excepting  only  in  the  extent  to  which  the 
capitals  are  foliated. 

The  arch  mouldings  are  peculiarly  beautiful. 
The  triforium  arcade  is  as  beautiful  as  any  which 
can  perhaps  he  found.  That  to  the  eastern 
.part  of  Lincoln  may  he  almost  richer,  but  its 
proportions  yield  in  beauty  to  those  of  West- 
minster. The  richness  of  the  whole  is  also  vastly 
increased  by  the  wall-surfaces  between  the  arches 
being  enriched  with  a square  diaper.  The 
wall-arcading  is  of  exquisite  design,  and  the 
epaces  over  it  were  filled  with  most  hoautiful 
foliage  with  figures  interspersed,  while  the  span- 
drils  of  the  cusping  were  filled  with  ornamental 
painting.  When,  to  the  richness  of  architectural 
detail,  w’c  add  that  of  material — the  entire  columns 
and  all  the  subordinate  shafts  being  of  marble, 
and  the  remainder  of  stone  of  several  different 
shades  of  colour, — the  magnificence  of  the  internal 
design  must  have  greatly  exceeded  that  of  its 
French  prototypes.  The  only  one  point  which 
strikes  the  eye  as  looking  less  rich  is  the  use  of 
merely  moulded  capitals  to  the  main  pillars.  This, 
however,  arose  from  their  being  of  Purbeck  marble. 
It  is  true  that  at  Ely  and  elsewhere,  as  in  our  own 
Chapter-house,  the  carved  capitals  arc  of  this 
stubborn  material ; hut  its  use  may,  nevertheless, 
be  accepted  as  a fiiir  excuse  for  moderating  the 
workmanship.  The  internal  designs  of  the  tran- 
sept ends  are  truly  magnificent;  indeed,  I doubt 
whether  their  equals  can  be  found  elsewhere. 
The  maimer  in  which  they  continue  the  lines  of 
the  general  design,  and  yet  add  diversity  to  the 
forms,  is  truly  artistic. 

It  is  most  unfortunate  that  the  great  rose 
windows  have  lost  their  original  character.  I 
have,  however,  a strong  impression  that  the  old 
ones  may  have,  in  their  leading  subdivision, 
resembled  that  now  existing  in  the  south  tran- 
sept, and  that  the  design  has  been  simply  trans- 
lated from  that  of  the  thirteenth  to  that  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  I have  attempted  in  the  ac- 
companying drawing  to  translate  it  back  again; 


and  you  will  see  that  it  makes  a very  fine  window, 
in  perfect  accordance  with  the  character  of  the 
church,  and  very  much  like  several  existing  speci- 
mens. You  may  say  that  this  is  pure  conjecture, 
— and  so  it  is  : hutit  is  a conjecture  not  devoid  of 
some  collateral  coiTohovation ; for,  singulaidy 
enough,  there  exist  In  the  Chapter-house  some 
encaustic  tiles  of  a pattern  evidently  copied  from  a 
ro.se  window,  and  agreeing  precisely  in  its  divisions 
with  that  under  consideration,  representing  even 
the  shafts,  with  their  caps  and  bases.  It  will  be 
seen  that  my  translation  of  the  existing  window 
into  Early  English  almost  precisely  resembles  the 
pattern  given  on  those  tiles.  The  square  form  in 
which  the  circle  is  inscribed  seems  to  be  original, 
from  the  systematic  way  in  which  the  v’aulting  is 
accommodated  to  it;  but  it  must  be  admitted,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  there  aie,  in  the  eastern 
jamb  of  the  south  window,  some  indications  of 
the  design  having  been  altered  from  the  original 
intention;  though,  as  I think,  this  was  an  altera- 
tion made  during  the  progre.ss  of  the  work,  as 
neither  the  opposite  jamb  of  the  same  window 
nor  either  jamb  of  the  opposite  window  shows  any 
such  indications.  The  south  window  was,  I be- 
lieve, renewed  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  again 
in  the  seventeenth  century.  Sir  Christopher 
Wren  informs  us  that  it  had  been  renewed  about 
forty  years  before  the  date  of  his  report. 

The  north  window  received  its  present  form  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  and  in  no  degree  resem- 
bles its  predecessor.  Whether  that  which  Sir 
Christopher  Wren  reports  to  he  in  a dangerous 
state  was  the  original  one,  there  is  no  means  of 
telling.* 


* From  furtlier  examination  since  writing  the  above,  I 
believe  that  both  in  the  aisles  of  the  nave,  and  in  the 
lengths  of  the  church  and  of  the  transept,  the  proportion 
reached  to  the  centres  of  the  walls,  instead  of  (as  was 
more  usual,  their  internal  face ; if  so,  the  last-named  pro- 
portions would  be  almost  exact. 


THE  MAUSOLEUJI  AT  HALICARNASSUS. 

In  the  lecture  which  Mr.  Newton  delivered  on 
the  8th  ult.,  lit  the  Kensington  Museum,  on  the 
result  of  his  excavations  at  Halicarnassus,  he 
admitted  that  his  researches  had  not  sufficed  to 
enable  him  to  restore  the  Mausoleum  in  all  its 
parts ; or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  he  showed  that 
all  Pliny’s  dimensions  liad  been  recovered  except 
one,  hut  that  one  is  so  important  that  the  want  of 
it  renders  the  form  of  that  celebrated  structure 
still  unintelligible. 

First,  let  me  explain  what  his  excavations  have 
made  perfectly  clear.  He  has  recovered  the  entire 
Ionic  order,  and  found  that  its  height  agrees  as 
nearly  as  may  be  with  the  25  cubits  or  37i  feet 
assigned  to  it  by  Pliny.  He  has  found  that  the 
twenty-four  steps  of  the  pyramid  were  each  about 
1 foot  in  height,  and  the  quadriga  almost  exactly 
1-1  feet;  again  making  up  the  37^  feet  given 
by  that  author,  and,  as  the  whole  building  is  said 
to  have  been  l l-O  feet  in  height,  this  gives  G5  feet 
for  the  elevation  of  the  basement  or  podium.  On 
this  the  pteron  or  peristyle  stood.  With  regard 
to  horizontal  dimensions,  the  whole  areaof  the  foun- 
dation was  found  to  he  a square  of  126  feet  hy  107 
feet,  on  which  the  mausoleum  stood,  measitring,  as 
nearly  as  can  he  calculated,  from  the  steps  of  the 
pyramid,  and  other  dimensions  found,  rather  more 
than  112  feet  by  93;  and  the  circumference,  there- 
fore, again  brings  out  the  411  feet  of  Pliny,  while 
the  cella  or  tomb  itself  measured  63  feet  by  -16 
feet.  So  far  all  is  satisfactory ; hut  we  now  come 
to  the  one  difficulty  of  the  case  : a certain  number 
of  the  steps  of  the  pyramid  have  been  found ; 
these  all  measure  in  lieiglit  11^  inches,  or,  with 
the  joint,  say  1 foot;  thus  agreeing  exactly  with 
Pliny’s  measurement.  But  the  upper  surface  or 
tread  has  hitherto  been  found  of  only  two  dimen- 
sions, 1 foot  9 inches  and  1 foot  5 inches;  and, 
moreover,  a corner-stone  has  been  found  with 
these  two  dimensions  on  its  opposite  faces  : thus 
showing  that  they  were  used  in  one  course;  and 
these  two  dimensions  represented  the  correspond- 
ing proportional  lengths  of  the  sides  of  the  pyramid. 

Nothing  could  at  first  sight  seem  to  be  more 
satisfactory  than  this  discovery;  hut  when  it 
came  to  be  protracted,  it  was  found  that  steps 
only  1 foot  in  height,  and  1 foot  9 inches  or 
1 foot  5 inches  in  width,  formed  a pyramid  so 
fiat  as  to  be,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  very  ungrace- 
ful; and  what  was  worse,  it  spread  the  base  of 
the  pyramid  so  widely,  that  a distance  of  about 
22  or  23  feet  was  left  between  the  centres  of  the 
columns  and  the  walls  of  the  cella;  a space  so 
wide  that  the  constructive  means  of  neither 
ancients  nor  moderns  was  equal  to  cover  it,  by 
any  known  expedient  of  marble  architecture. 
This  is  the  difficulty  above  alluded  to,  and  which 
has  hitherto  been  unsolved.  As  soon  as  Mr. 
Newton’s,  or  rather  Lieut.  Smith’s,  restoration 
was  published  in  the  Blue  Book  in  the  beginning 
of  last  year,  it  occurred  to  me  that  the  solution 


probably  lay  in  the  words  of  Pliny,  who,  in  speak- 
ing of  the  pyramid,  describes  it  as  me^cs 
cacumen  se  contraliens.'’  If  it  had  been  a straight 
lined  pyramid,  like  those  of  Egypt,  this  qualifying 
phrase  would  not  have  been  required,  hut  certainly 
meant  something;  and  the  meaning  appeared  to  me 
to  be  that  the  roof  or  pyramid  was  curvilinear.  I 
came  to  this  conclusion,  because  all  the  metfc  or 
goals  with  which  I am  acquainted  terminate  in  a 
curvilinear  form  upwards ; there  may  he  exceptions, 
but  I have  never  met  with  them  in  any  sculptural 
or  painted  representations  of  these  objects.  As  this 
theory  solved  all  the  difficulties  of  the  case,  I 
got  Mr.  Penrose  to  write  at  once  to  bis  friend 
Mr.  Pulleu,  the  architect  of  the  expedition,  who 
was  still  at  Budrum,  and  to  request  him  to  search 
for,  and  measure  every  fragment  of  roofing  stones 
he  could  find,  in  order  to  settle  this  question 
one  way  or  another.  He  found  nothing,  however, 
bearing  on  the  subject,  and  it  was  only  about  a 
fortnight  ago  that  1 met  Mr.  Newton,  on  the  eve 
of  his  departure  for  Rome,  and  mentioned  my 
theory  to  him.  He  had  never  heard  of  it  before, 
but  at  once  admitted  its  probability;  and  more 
than  this,  told  mo  that  there  w'ere  two  roofing 
stones  in  the  British  Museum,  the  treads  of  which 
were  9 inches  and  6 inches  respectively,  but  that 
they  had  been  put  on  one  side,  as  not  according 
with  the  received  theories  of  restoration. 

I have  since  then  seen  these  stones.  With  re- 
jard  to  the  9-iiich  one,  there  is  no  doubt.  The 
6-inch  stone  wants  the  usual  ridges,  but  from 
other  circumstances,  appears  certainly  to  have 
been  a roofing  stone;  but  this  is  of  little  conse- 
([uence.  The  existence  of  one  stone  of  a third 
dimension  proves  incontestably  that  the  pyramid 
was  not  straight-lined;  and  as  I have  no  doubt 
but  that  many  more  exist  of  other  dimensions,  no 
further  proof  is  needed,  and  all  that  is  now  re- 
quired is  to  determine  what  the  curve  of  the  roof 
was.  This  can  only  be  determined  by  a more 
careful  investigation  than  I have  yet  had  time  to 
attempt;  hut  in  the  meanwhile  the  annexed 
diagram  will  explain,  perhaps,  better  than  words, 
what  I conceive  to  have  been  the  general  con- 
struction of  the  roof  of  this  celehi’ated  monument. 


• To  be  continued. 


It  will,  no  doubt,  he  suggested  by  some,  that 
this  is  an  ungraceful  form ; by  others,  that  it  is 
unlikely,  because  unusual.  With  regard  to  the 
first,  1 would  only  remark  that  it  is  a matter 
of  taste,  and  that  when  the  curve  comes  to  be 
properly  investigated,  I,  for  one,  feel  convinced 
that  it  will  be  found  far  more  graceful  than  any 
straight-lined  form.  With  regard  to  the  second 
objection,  I would  remark  that  it  appears  almost 
certain  that  the  cella  was  roofed  with  a pointed 
arch  of  horizontal  construction.  This  mode  of 
arching  was  so  usual  in  that  part  of  the  country 
at  that  time,  that  it  could  hardly  fail  to  he  adopted, 
and  it  is,  consequently,  more  than  probable  that 
the  external  curve  would  follow  the  internal. 
True  construction  would  almost  require  it. 

It  must  also  he  borne  in  mind  that  all  the  true 
Lycian  tombs  adopt  the  curvilinear  pointed  form 
of  roof  externally,  and  consequently,  that  form 
was  not  only  usual,  hut  appropriate,  and  the  one 
most  likely  to  be  adopted  in  these  parts.  But 
these  arguments  are  beside  the  subject.  We 
have  to  deal  with  facts,  not  with  opinions  or 
theories.  So  far  as  I can  understand  the  matter, 
it  appears  that  the  artistic  requirements  of  the 
building  would,  most  probably,  suggest  the  cur- 
vilinear form  of  roof.  The  constructive  necessi- 
sitics  of  the  case  seem  imperatively  to  demand  it ; 
and  what  is  of  more  importance  still,  the  stones 
themselves  prove,  beyond  a doubt,  that  this  was 
the  form  adopted;  at  least  so  it  appears  to  me, 
and  so  I fancy  it  must  stand  till  some  one  can 
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propose  a theory  more  in  accordance  with  the 
words  of  Pliny,  or  with  the  result  of  Mr.  Newton’s 
explorations.  J.  Fzkgi'sson. 


CHRISTMAS. 

Thebe  are  several  points  of  view  from  which 
this  period  of  the  year,  with  its  home-comforts, 
bright  decorations,  and  family  unions,  has  a right 
to  a passing  word  in  our  pages.  None,  however, 
more  obviously  than  the  point  of  view  charitable. 
There  is  need  for  all  the  kindly  hands  that  can  be 
stretched  out.  There  are  hundreds  of  poor  mis- 
guided men,  w’ith  their  wives  and  children,  who, 
according  to  accounts  which  have  reached  us, 
and  those  that  are  published,  are  half-starved. 
“ It  is  most  heart-rending,”  writes  one  on  the 
part  of  the  labourers,  “ to  behold  the  once  strong 
man  (with  poverty  depicted  in  his  emaciated  fea- 
tures) starving  in  the  streets  of  London.  Look 
into  his  desolate  home,  and  behold  his  wife  and 
children  badly  clothed  and  worse  fed.”  Let  those 
who  have  it  in  their  power  seek  to  alleviate  the 
distress  which  evil  counsel  has  caused.  There  are 
many  public  institutions,  ton,  which  should  be 
aided  at  this  time  of  the  year. 

In  the  churches,  in  our  great  cathedrals,  in 
the  venerable  abbey  at  Westminster,  the  day  is 
observed  with  solemn  reverence.  In  the  latter 
place  the  service  is  singularly  impressive,  aided  as 
it  is  with  the  associations  of  the  spot;  associations 
which  a paper  in  our  present  number  will  revive. 
What  pictures  come  to  mind  of  former  Christmas 
observances — the  rude  feasting  of  the  Saxons — 
the  more  courtly  graces  of  tlic  Norman  festivals — 
the  masking  of  Queen  El'z  ibeth’s  days.  Notwith- 
standing the  alterations  in  time  and  circumstance, 
the  friendly  spirit  of  this  season  has  not  been  lost. 
Ill  the  workhouses,  in  reformatories,  in  ragged 


We  believe  that  this  talent  is  appreciated  in  trade, 
and  that  the  Titians,  Correggios,  and  Rembrandts 
of  this  art  are  highly  esteemed.  They  are  not  so 
numerous  as  they  might  be.  If  men  likely  to 
be  engaged  in  such  trades  were  to  study  the  theory 
of  colours,  and  get  a knowledge  of  art  generally, 
ihcy  would  find  that  knowledge  a power,  and  a 
paying  one  too. 

It  is  a genial  and  well-disposing  time  this 
Christmas : and  whether  we  inquired  of  our  royal 
party  at  Windsor  Castle,  of  Lady  Vere  de  Vere  in 
the  baronial  hall,  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith  in  their 
little  box  at  Clapham,  or  steady  John  Plane,  the 
joiner,  in  his  less  comfortable  two  rooms,  we 
should  discover  many  kiudly  things  done,  and 
learn  that  the  poorer  were  not  forgotten.  The 
hobby-horses  and  the  dragons  have  disappeared, 
but  the  best  spirit  of  the  “ old  times  ” still 
animates  the  New. 


ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

The  usual  meeting  of  members  was  held  ou 
Monday  evening  last,  at  the  house  in  Conduit- 
street,  Mr.  Hussey,  V.P.,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and 


confirmed.  _ „ _ ... 

Mr.^  C.  C.  Nelson  (Hon.  Sec.),  read  a list  of  ^ to  know  whether  the  bills  of  particulars  referred 


the  new  Houses  of  Parliament,  was  found.  Dean 
Buckland  appeared  to  have  doubted  this,  but  he 
(Mr.  Smith)  convinced  him  of  the  fact.  Sir  Christo- 
pher Wren,  who  restored  a portion  of  the  Abbey, 
found  that  these  stones  had  decayed  four  inches 
from  the  original  surface,  and  he  repaired  them 
by  using  stone  found  iu  Gloucestershire.  The 
whole  of  the  buildiiig,  from  the  northern  transept 
to  Henry  VII. ’s  chapel,  and  thence  to  Pocts^ 
Corner,  was  restored  with  Gloucestershire  stone. 
In  later  times,  Henry  YIl.’s  chapel  w'as  restored 
with  Coombe  Down  Bath  stoue. 

Mr.  Scott  said  that  in  the  old  bills  of  par- 
ticulars, preserved  among  the  muniments  of  the 
Abbey,  the  stone  was  stated  to  have  come  from 
Reigate  (Godstone  was  not  mentioned)  and  from 
Caen.  Among  the  items  was  a payment  to  a man 
for  finding  a new  qnarry.  The  Abbey  people,  it 
would  seem,  worked  the  quarry  themselves,  and 
fashioned  the  stone,  which  appeared  to  have  been 
deposited  at  a place  called  “ the  Garden,”  at 
Battersea.  They  had  stone  also  from  a place 
called  Beer  or  Bur,  and  from  Stapleton,  which  he 
supposed  was  near  Pontefract.  A good  many 
entries  also  appeared  of  what  was  termed  "North 
stone,”  probably  meaning  Stapleton. 

Mr.  Smith  said  that  Reigatg  and  Godstone 
stone  were  substantially  the  same.  He  begged 


donations  to  the  library. 

Mr.  G.  Gilbert  Scott  then  read  the  second  por-  j 


to  by  Mr.  Scott  were  iu  English  or  Latin. 

Mr.  Scott  said  they  were  in  Latin,  but  that 


tion  of  his  paper,  entitled  "Gleanings  from  West-  ■ English  words  were  sometimes  made  up  into 
minster  Abbey,”  which  w’e  commence  to  give  Latin  in  a very  off-hand  manner.  The  English 


elsewhere  in  full. 


term  wainscot  was  used  to  denominate  oak  or 


At  the  conclusion  the  Chairman  said,  he  feared  , boards,  a very  eaily  instance.  With  regard  to 
that  little  time  remained  for  auy  lengthened  ^ the  paintings  on  the  walls,  Ac.,  they  appeared  to 
debate  upon  a paper  suggestive  of  so  much  in-  j have  been  done  in  oil  or  varnish.  This  seemed  to 
teresting  matter.  He  was  sure,  however,  that  ^ have  been  the  opinion  of  Sir  Charles  Eastlake. 
they  were  all  deeply  indebted  to  Mr.  Scott  for  There  wei*e  many  entries  in  the  old  bills  of 


schools,  there  is  much  decking  with  holly  and , the  labour  and  research  which  he  had  bestowed  particulars  of  cash  paid  for  oil  and  varnish,  and 
evergreens  and  extra  fare  is  provided.  At  the  npon  the  subject.  'there  could  be  no  doubt  that  resin  had  been 

±oundling_Uo?pit:il,  and  a hundred  other  nistitu-  Mr.  Godwin  observed  that,  although  time  might  added  to  the  oil,  as  described  in  some  of  the  old 
tions,  Christnias-day  is  not  furgotten.  In  the  not  permit  any  lengthened  discussion  upon  the  * receipts. 

pmti^sque  old  hall  of  the  Charter  House  there  elaborate  and  admirable  account  of  Westmin-  j Mr.  Lewis  inquired  whether  Mr.  Burtt,  the 
will  be  found  a picture  which  has  little  varied  in  ster  Abbey  delivered  by  Mr.  Scott,  still  there  , keeper  of  the  records,  had  discovered  any  trace  as 
Its  aspect  lor  300  years.  Even  in  the  prisons  the  I was  one  point  which  be  thought  ought  not  to  be  to  who  had  been  the  architect  of  the  building, 
day  does  not  pass  without  note.  In  Windsor  passed  over  without  some  expression  on  the  | Mr.  Scott  said  he  thought  not;  but  that  as 
Castle  as  has  been  the  case  for  centuries  past,  jn  ! part  of  the  meeting,  which  might  have  the  effect  Mr.  Burtt  was  present,  he  would,  perhaps,  answer 
Its  Kitchens,  a busy  scene  of  preparation  will ' of  strengthening  Mr.  Scott’s  hands  : he  meant  with  ' for  himself. 

be  presented  ; and  there  while  refined  delicacies  , respect  to  the  restoration  of  the  Chapter-house.  I Mr.  Burtt  said  he  had  not  been  able  to  discover 
have  been  introduced,  the  "Roast  Beef  of  Old  ; No  one  could  see  the  casts  of  its  exquisite  orna-  any  entry  or  allusion  to  any  architect  engaged  on 
allowed  to  fall  out  mentation,  and  the  view  ou  the  wall  showing  the  the  building.  There  was  nothing  but  bills  of 
ot  lashion,  and  the  bilge  baron,  which  takes  two  ] present  condition  of  that  beautiful  apartmeut, ' particular-s  which  referred  to  mouldings  and  archi- 
nights  and  one  day  to  roast,  is  as  snpciior  in  size  1 even  if  he  did  not  know  the  building  itself, — no  ' tectural  details. 

and  quality  over  that  which  was  obtainable  half  a ' one  could  reflect  on  its  present  condition,  chopped  I Mr.  Scott  said  that,  in  the  latter  part  of  ,the 

century  ago,  as  the  English  ox  now  is  to  that  about  and  destroyed,— its  pavement  hidden,—  velgu  of  Henry  HI.,  there  appeared  to  be  a 
ot  France.  - ^ x,  . . ..  Q^s  proportions  obscured  with  presses  and  enclo-  change  in  the  name  of  the  master  mason  ; hut 

Ihe  decoration  of  the  shops  at  this  time  of  the  sures,  without  expressing  a hope  that  speedy  means  whether  the  master  masou  meant  the  architect  or 
yep  suggests  considerations.  Some  few  give  [ would  betaken  to  restore  a work  of  so  much  ^ not,  he  could  not  say. 

evidence  of  an  amoimt  of  ptistic  feeling  and  i interest  and  beauty.  The  water-colour  drawings  I Mr.  Burtt  said  the  works  at  one  time  appeared 
abdity  which,  it  training  had  been  ullorded,  would  exhibited  in  the  room  showed  the  Chapter-house  to  have  been  under  the  supervisiou  of  Adam  de 
have  enabled  the  pereps  by  whom  those  displays  , in  all  its  beauty  and  magnificence  of  colour  and  Stn-.tteu,  a person  who  got  himself,  afterwards^ 

were  made,  to  have  taken^positions  m some  recog- 1 carving;  and  the  mere^act  of  restoring  it  would  into  trouble,  on  account  of  some  peculations  of 

which  he  had  been  guilty.  The  master  masons 
appeared  to  have  been  changed  every  two  or  three- 
years  ; and,  judging  from  their  names,  they  were 
probably  Englishmen. 

Mr.  Ferrey  inquired  whether  there  was  auy 
means  of  ascertaining  how  the  masons  set  out 
their  work.  He  had  lately  been  engaged  in  tlie 
restoration  of  Christ  Church,  in  the  south-west  of 
England,  and,  on  examining  the  plaster  of  an 
apartment  which  probably  was  used  by  the  master 
mason,  he  found  the  lines  of  a regular  window  set 
out.  Upon  examining  the  plaster  oai-efully,  he 
found  the  complete  outline  of  a beautiful  geome- 
trical window,  with  its  mouldings  all  marked  com- 
plete. Upon  taking  the  dimensions  and  comparing 
them  with  an  opening  in  the  south  aisle  of  tlie 
nave,  he  found  the  window  to  correspond  exactly, 
and  the  mason  was  now  making  a new  window 
from  the  original  tracing  on  the  plaster.  He  had 
never  met  with  the  outline  of  a window  traced 
in  so  complete  a manner. 

Mr.  Scott  said  lie  had  not  been  able  to  find  any- 
thing of  the  kind  at  Westminster  Abbey,  but 
suggested  that  if  the  record-chests  iu  the  triforium. 
were  ransacked  they  might  find  the  original 
drawings  of  the  abbey. 

Mr.  Ferrey  expressed  his  hope  that  a search 
would  he  made,  and  that  the  result  might  he  com- 
municated to  the  Institute.  He  also  asked  Mr. 
Scott  whether  he  had  discovered  any  building  so 
like  Westminster  Abbey  as  to  warrant  the  opinion 
that  the  same  architect  had  designed  both.  He 
had  been  struck  with  the  close  resemblance  between 
the  mouldings  at  the  church  at  Farnliam  aud  those 
at  St.  Cross,  near  Winchester  They  seemed  to- 
have  been  worked  from  the  same  moulds. 

Mr.  Scott  said  tlie  nearest  approach  to  West- 
minister Abbey  he  had  seeu  was  the  north  tran- 


nized  dejiartmeut  of  the  arts. 

An  ordinary  wanderer  iu  the  London  streets 
cannot  fail  to  mark  the  great  difference  observa- 
ble in  some  of  the  shops  which  meet  the  eye, 
though  he  may  regard  the  effect  produced  as 
the  result  of  chance.  A more  careful  observer 
notes  ill  the  windows  of  the  linen  drapers,  silk 
mercers,  milliners,  and  others,  that  it  is  by 
arrangement  the  attraction  noticed  is  produced, 
There  is  a shop  on  Ludgate-hill,  for  example, 
where  in  the  spring  time  Ibe  window’  harmonizes 
with  the  season.  Primrose  tints,  delicate  greens 
of  many  Lucs,  the  blushings  of  colour  are  shown 
by  proper  contrasts.  In  the  summer,  in  the 
autumn,  in  the  w'iuter,  that  shop  exhibits  a corre- 
spondence of  tint.  Even  changes  in  the  weather 
are  duly  considered : if  the  summer  sun  shines 
brightly,  the  most  cool  and  refreshing  colours 
meet  the  eye;  if  clouds  prevail,  more  enlivening 
tints  appear. 

In  several  London  shops,  notwithstanding  a 
general  uniformity,  there  arc  great  varieties  in 
detail  observable.  In  one  shop  the  artist  seems 
to  have  been  endowed  with  the  spirit  of  Titian  : 
rich,  full,  yet  harmonious  colours  are  set  forth. 
Ill  another  a Watteau-like  spirit  prevails.  Another 
artist,  guided,  perhaps,  in  some  measure  by  the 
nature  of  his  materials,  affects  a Rembrandtish 
arrangement : deep  and  solemn  tints  obtain, 
which  set  oil  with  great  brilliancy  the  sparing  bit 
of  bright  colour. 

In  a mercantile  point  of  view,  the  architectunil 
decoration  of  the  shops  and  the  tasteful  display  of 
the  goods  are  ofvast  importance,  and  it  is  surpris'ing 
how  much  attraction  and  effect  can  he  given  bj 
the  general  arrangement,  which  may  be  cousidereil 
similar  to  the  eomposition  of  a picture,  and  by 
Ibis  harmonizing  and  judicious  foiling  of  colours. 


in  itself  be  the  means  of  strengthening  that  school 
of  decorative  art  which  they  were  all  so  glad  to 
see  again  springing  up  in  England.  Under  these 
circumstances  he  thought  it  would  be  advisable 
that  they  should  pass  a resolution,  at  some  proper 
time,  calling  upon  the  Government  to  assist  the 
Abbey  authorities  in  restoring  it  to  its  original 
shape.  He  would  not  tre.spass  further  on  their 
attention  at  that  moment,  but  conclude  by  moving 
that  the  thanks  of  the  meeting  be  awarded  to 
Mr.  Scott,  for  his  admirable  paper,  and  its  beau- 
tiful and  instructive  illustrations. 

The  Chairman  said  it  would  be  impossible  not 
to  concur  with  Mr.  Godwin  in  the  great  import- 
ance of  rescuing  from  further  decay  so  beautiful 
a specimen  of  early  art  as  the  Chapter-house  at 
Westminster ; and,  if  any  representations  of  theirs 
could  induce  the  Government  to  move  in  the 
matter,  he  w’as  sure  they  would  not  he  wanting. 

In  reply  to  a question, 

Mr.  Scott  explained,  that  the  mode  adopted  by 
him  of  hardening  the  stone,  in  cases  where  internal 
decay  had  set  in,  was  by  the  use  of  shellac  in  a 
solution  of  spirits  of  wine,  applied  with  a syringe. 

Mr.  C.  II.  Smith  .said  he  wished  to  say  a few 
words  with  regard  to  the  materials  used  in  the 
construction  of  Westminster  Abbey.  There  was 
no  building  with  which  he  was  acquainted  in 
which  so  great  a diversity  of  materials  appeared 
to  have  been  used.  The  curly  portion,  constructed 
iu  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  was  built  with  the 
green  sand,  or  Godstone.  The  stone  gave  the 
name  to  the  place.  A large  portion,  including 
the  Jerusalem  chamber,  was  made  of  this  stone, 
which  was  similar  to  our  commou  "hearth-stone.” 
Tlien  there  was  I’urbeck  marble  used  in  the 
interior,  and  Caen  stone.  In  some  of  the  old 
cloisters  magnesian  limestone,  similar  to  that  in 
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sept  at  Hereford  Cathedral,  which,  however,  was 
not  equal  iu  merit,  although  there  could  he  no 
•doubt  that  the  architect  of  the  latter  had  seen 
■Westminster  Abbey. 

Mr.  Burtt  said  that  in  the  accounts  preserved  in 
the  muniraent-room  there  were  several  notices  for 
small  buildings  for  the  use  of  the  masons;  but, 
whether  they  were  external  or  mere  temporary 
workshops,  there  was  nothing  to  show ; but  there 
could  he  no  doubt  that  the-  architect;  erected 
buildings  for  the  use  of  the  masons,  and  as  places 
of  residence. 

Mr.  Scott  said  it  was  remarkable  that  in 
England  no  original  drawings  were  to  be  found, 
with  the  exception  of  some  small  drawing*  for  the 
tower  of  King’s  College,  Cambridge. 

Mr.  Ferroy  seconded  the  vote  of  thanks  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Godwin,  and  observed  that  it  was 
impossible  to  over-rate  the  value  of  such  a coui- 
miiuication. 

The  Chairman  having  put  the  motion,  which 
w’as  carried  by  acclamation, — 

Mr.  Scott  returned  thanks  for  the  compliment ; 
and  reverting  to  the  observations  of  Mr.  Ferrey 
with  reference  to  the  restoration  at  Christ  Church, 
Hampshire,  said  that  a parallel  case  had  occurred 
at  Amicus,  where  the  vaulting  was  set  out  on  the 
pavement  of  the  church,  with  the  sectious  of  the 
ribs,  &c.,  complete. 

Mr.  Smith  said  he  had  seen  the  same  practice 
pursued  at  Itouen,by  themasonsof  the  present  time. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  balloted  for 
and  elected: — 

Messrs.  W.  A.  Boulnois,  already  associate;  J. 
Edmeston,  associate;  James  Fergusson,  associ:ite; 
J.  M.  Lockyer,  associate ; G.  W.  Maybew ; E.  Nash, 
associate;  Joseph  Peacock,  associate;  William 
Slater,  associate;  G.  E.  Street;  and  Williaiu 
White,  as  fellows : and  Messrs.  Henry  Dawson, 
F.  Judge,  and  C.  J.  Knight,  as  associates. 

Professor  Semper,  of  Zurich,  was  elected 
honorary  and  corresponding  member.- 

Thft  next  meeting  will  bj  held  on  Monday,  the 
OLh  of  January. 


MILFORD  HAVEK.* 

The  singular  natural  advantages  of  Milford 
Haven  as  a harbour  of  refuge  are  well  known  to 
mariners;  and  since  181 1,  when  tlie  dockyard 
establishment  near  Pembroke  was  commenced, 
these  and  other  advantages  of  the  locality,  in 
regard  to  the  public  service,  have  been  growing  in 
appreciation  of  the  Government.  Tlie  Report 
before  ns,  addressed  to  Col.  the  Hon.  R.  Fulke 
Grevlllo,  by  Mr.  Page,  aims  at  showing  that  the 
Haven  possesses  still  further  advantages,  such  as 
are  greater  than  those  of  Liverpool  and  South- 
ampton for  passenger  traffic,  and  greater  than 
those  of  the  arsenals  and  dockyards  of  the  south 
coast  for  use  in  time  of  war. 

The  conditions  that  would  have  guided  selection 
of  site  for  a port,  or  a dockyard,  have  become 
greatly  altered  through  the  progress  of  invention 
iu  recent  years.  Mr.  Page  has  gone  elaborately 
into  discussion  of  the  changes  wrought  by  steam, 
as  applied  to  locomotion  by  land  and  sea,  and  has 
examined  the  probable  effect  in  any  future  con- 
test, of  the  inventions  of  a warlike  character. 
The  result  is  the  demonstration  of  new  conditions, 
which  are  answered  by  Milford  Haven,  as  the 
locality  beyond  all  others  for  a port  for  ocean 
steam-vessels,  as  well  as  for  a station  aud  arsenal 
for  ships  of  war. 

The  advantages  of  the  Haven,  in  the  considera- 
tion of  safety  and  time,  are  shown  whether  as 
compared  with  Southampton  or  with  Liverpool, 
and  whether  for  the  metropolis,  or  for  the  rauini- 
facturing  district  of  Lancashire — with  the  forma- 
tion of  si.xty  additional  inilus  of  railway.  Even 
as  compared  with  Galway  for  American  steamers, 
it  is  shown  there  would  be  a saving  in  time.  The 
reasons  for  the  preference  over  Southampton,  for 
passenger  traffic  aud  expensive  merchandize,  are, 
in  the  fii',st  jilace,  the  same  as  those  which  caused 
the  change  to  Southampton  from  London;  and, 
secondly,  the  close  vicinity  of  the  Welsh  coal- 
field, added  to  the  area  at  low-water  of  the 
Haven  itself.  The  great  rise  and  fall  of  tide  also, 
gives  an  advantage  for  graving-docks ; whilst 
through  the  excellent  beaebing-grounds,  large 
iron  ships  could  be  examined  without  expense  of 
going  into  dock.  The  reasons  iu  favour  of  the 
station  for  ships  of  war,  are  the  same  vicinity  of 
the  coal-field,  the  area,  and  the  distance  of  the 
anchorage  from  the  entrance  of  the  Haven.  The 

• " Report  on  the  Eligibility  of  Milford  Haven  for  Ocean 
Steam  Ships,  and  for  a Naval  Arsenal.”  By  Thomas  Page, 
Civil  Eneiiieer : Memberofthe  Institution  of  Civil  Engi- 
neers; Fellow  of  the  Geological  Society  of  London  ; late 
Acting  Engineer  of  the  Thames  Tunnel.  4to.,  pp.  62. 
Three  Plates.  London;  1859. 


positions  of  Dover,  Portland,  Portsmouth,  Devon- 
port,  aud  other  harbours,  are  compared  in  the 
report,  with  the  positions  of  the  chief  naval 
stations  of  the  Fi'ench ; and  the  vulnerability 
of  the  former,  and  the  comparative  safety  of  the 
latter  from  natural  advantages  (except  Cherbourg, 
which  is  most  strongly  fortified,)  are  shown. 

An  early  port,  and  a quick  transport  from  the 
steamer  to  the  railway,  especially  considering  the 
cbiss  of  steamers  now  built,  afford  the  greatest 
safety  and  the  true  economy.  Consequently,  the 
conditions  of  a port  for  ocean  steam-ships,  putting 
the  heads  partly  in  our  own  words,  are: — 

1.  Easy  access  and  departure  in  all  weathers. 

2.  Ample  dcpttiRof  water  at  all  times  of  tide. 

3.  Facilities  for  spee<!y  and  economic  supply  of  coal. 

4.  Direct  ' communication  with  tlie  metropolis  and  the 

manufacturing  towns. 

5.  For  ships  bound  west  or  south,— the  most  rapid  com- 

munication with  the  Atlantic — saving  sea  distance 
and  dangers,  at  the  e.xpenses  of  railway  communi- 
cation. 

6.  Distance  from  a hostile  coast. 

7.  Security  from  any  sudden  attack. 

These  advantages  might  be  secured,  in  the  first 
instance,  by  little  more  than  the  construction  of 
a pier  into  deep  water,  at  Newton  Noyes,  near 
Milford,  aud  the  connection  with  it  of  the  rail- 
way, as  appears  from  the  resvilt  of  Mr,  Page’s 
examination  of  the  northern  shore  of  the  Haven. 
We  may  advert,  however,  to  the  circumstance, 
that  greater  depth  of  water  than  is  provided 
under  this  arrangement  would  be  needed  for 
coaling  the  ships  of  war;  since,  whilst  the  opinion 
is  given  that  it  would  be  dangerous  for  a three- 
decker  to  lie  at  anchor  in  a gale  of  wind  with  less 
than  5V  or  perhaps  6 fathoms  of  water,  the  end  of 
the  pier  immediately  proposed  would  terminate  in 
5 fathoms.  Doubtless,  however,  the  requisite 
depth  might  be  secured  at  Newton  Noyes,  or  cou- 
tiguously. 

The  Report  goes  carefully  into  the  comparison 
of  the  relative  naval  powers  of  England  and 
France — giving  the  superiority  for  the  steam  navy, 
as  well  as  the  navy  generally,  to  England,  both  in 
vessels  and  guns;  considers  tlie  progress  made 
with  heavy  ordnance  of  long  range,  and  destructive 
engines  of  new  character;  and,  altogether,  com- 
prises a great  body  of  information  bearing  \ipon 
the  points  in  question.  Seeing  tliat  there  is  reason 
for  the  assertion  of  the  Report,  that  Sheerncss, 
Portsmouth,  Dovoiiport,  and  Kcyhaiii  dockyards 
could  be  set  on  fire  in  a night  attack,  even  within 
an  liour,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  importance, 
jnstnow,  of  a due  consideration  by  the  Govern- 
ment, of  the  matter  which  Mr.  Page  has  advanced. 


HOGARTH. 

Many  visitors  to  the  National  Gallery  will 
regret  the  absence  of  Hogarth’s  pictures,  and  it 
has  been  suggested  that  a collection  of  the  whole 
of  the  works  of  this  painter,  which  are  scattered 
about  in  the  Soane  Museum  and  elsewhere,  would 
make  an  exhibition  of  very  great  interest  and  use. 

At  the  present  time,  tlie  works  of  one  of  the 
greatest  English  painters  arc  not  properly  appre- 
ciated : his  name  and  reputation  are  familiar  to  all ; 
but  it  is  rather  as  the  great  moralist  and  satirist 
that  ho  is  famous  amongst  the  nmltitude,  than  as 
an  artist  of  very  high  class;  for  minute  detail, 
effect  of  light  and  shade,  harmony  of  colour,  and 
other  qualities,  several  of  the  jiictures  of  Hogarth 
will  bear  comparison  with  the  finest  works  of 
other  schools. 

In  Oxford-street,  nearly  opposite  Rathbone- 
plnce,  there  is  one  of  the  old  signs  which  once 
formed  an  important  feature  of  the  streets  of 
Loudon,  but  which  are  now  rarely  to  be  met 
with.  It  excites  some  curiosity,  not  only  from 
the  peculiar  nature  of  the  subject,  but  from  it 
being  supposed,  on  good  authority,  to  have  been 
the  work  of  Hogarth.  This  street  picture  shows 
a stout  old  gentleman,  with  large,  patience-tried 
features,  dressed  iu  the  costume  of  about  a 
hundred  years  ago,  carrying  a buxom  female 
on  bis  back  : the  lady  bus  a monkey  on  her  arm  : 
there  is  a cat  and  dog  fighting,  and  other  un- 
pleasant matters ; and  below  are  the  words, — “ A 
man  loaded  with  mischief.”  The  colour,  effect, 
and  drawing  of  this  sign  are  excellent,  and  serve 
to  show  that  in  those  day.s  gone  by  they  were  not 
mere  daubers  who  were  employed  in  this  depart- 
ment of  art. 

Hogarth  took  much  interest  in  the  London 
signs;  and,  notwithstanding  his  great  industry  in 
hia  art,  delighted  to  wander  in  the  streets  of  the 
metropolis.  Mr.  Dawes,  a pupil  of  Hogarth, 
mentions  that,  when  the  great  painter  h:ul  his 
‘‘Analysis  of  Beauty”  in  contemplutioii.bchadinoi'e 
than  once  accompanied  him  to  the  Fleet-market 
and  Harp-alley,  adjacent,  which  were  in  those 
days  the  great  marts,  and  indeed  exhibitions,  of 


signs  of  various  descriptions,  barbers’  blocks 
poles,  &c.,  and  which  were  then  in  much  request. 
In  these  places  it  was  the  delight  of  Hogarth  to 
contemplate  the  works  emanating  from  a school 
whicii,  he  used  emphatically  to  observe,  was  truly 
English ; and  frequently  to  compare  them  with, 
and  prefer  them  to,  the  more  expensive  pro- 
ductions of  those  lie  used  to  call  the  “ Black 
Masters,”  a name  that  ho  applied  to  the  smoky 
productions  which  were  then  so  much  in  fashion, 
in  the  times  mentioned  ; and  are  perhaps  so  at 
present.  Bad  copies  of  Italian  and  Flemish  pic- 
tures were  regularly  manufactured,  and  annually 
sold,  obscured  by  dirt  and  smoke,  and  scumbled 
down  with  asphaltum. 

It  was  the  delight  of  Hogarth  to  consider  the 
blocks,  which  used  to  be  ranged  in  these  shops 
in  great  order,  one  row  above  the  other,  like  the 
spectators  in  the  galleries  of  a theatre  at  different 
points  of  view;  to  remark  on  the  different 
characters  which  the  workmen  had  bestowed  upon 
their  countenauces ; and  to  endeavour  to  guess 
ftfmn  their  appearance  at  their  dates,  and  to 
deduce  the  effect  winch  they  would  have  if 
decorated  with  the  various  wigs  which  the  fashions 
of  different  periods  might  have  clapped  upon  them. 

In  1762  Mr.  Bonnel  Thornton  projected  an 
exhibition  of  signs,  to  this,  however,  Hogarth 
appears  to  have  been  but  a trifling  contributor. 
Amongst  the  heads  of  distinguished  persons  wore 
those  of  the  King  of  Prussia  and  the  Empress  of 
Hungary.  Hogarth  touched  with  clnilk  and 
altered  the  cast  of  their  eyes,  so  as  to  make  them 
look  signific;iutly  at  each  other.  The  sign  of 
Camden,  the  historian,  with  those  of  other 
worihies,  found  a place  in  this  curious  exhibition. 


THE  DRAINAGE  QUF.STION  AT 
LEAMINGTON. 

” Tlie  rainfall  to  the  river,  and  the  sewage  to  the  soil.” 

At  a recent  meeting  of  the  Local  Board  of 
Health,  Mr.  llitcbman  proposed  the  following 
resolution  : — 

” That  an  offer  be  made  to  the  Earl  of  Warwick  of  the 
sewage  of  l.eaniington  for  a term  of  years,  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  a tank,  ill  a suitable  state  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses, conditionally  that  lie  erect  his  engine  aud  pumps, 
and  lay  a p'pe  for  the  conveyance  of  the  same  on  to  his 
land,  as  the  basis  of  an  agreement  to  be  entered  into  be- 
tween the  board  and  his  lordship.” 

In  course  of  his  remarks,  the  proposer  of  the 
resolution  urged  that  they  had  the  evidence  of 
other  towns  that  the  deodorizing  works  were 
losing  concerns;  that,  at  ChelLeiihain,  where  were 
the  most  effieuiiit,  they’  scarcely  jiaid  tbeir  work- 
ing expenses.  So,  if  they  were  going  to  lay  out 
seveml  thousand  pounds  in  deodorizing  works 
, iiiul  filtration  beds,  be  thought  they  would  incur 
much  loss. 

A previous  agreement  having  been  entered  into 
with  Lord  Warwick,  on  tho  basis  of  the  deodoria- 
ing  system,  as  to  wbicli  Mr.  Austin,  C.Ev,  has 
been  employed  to  carry  out  a plan,  this  fact  was 
urgetl  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Hitchmnn’s  proposal, 
wliieh  was  finally,  after  some  discussion,  rejected 
by  a considerable  majority  of  tho  members  pre- 
sent, although  it  was  stated  that  there  was  goo<l 
reason  to  believe  that  Lord  Warwick  was  wiQing 
to  consider  the  now  proposal,  if  adopted  by  the 
Board  and  submitted  to  him. 

In  a letter  to  the  Leamington  Courier,  Mr. 
riitchmau  says  of  his  plan  for  the  disposal  of  the 
sewage  (which,  in  fact,  is  just  that  embodied  iu 
the  axiom,  — ‘‘The  rainfiiU  to  the  river,  and  the 
sewage  to  the  so'l”), — 

” I believe  that,  m onlcr  to  render  tlie  sanitary  arrange- 
ments of  towns  pertbet,  and  to  extend  the  utiliiatioxi  of 
that  important  pari  of  the  rifu-e  whidi  is  so  valuable  as  a 
fertilizing  agent  on  the  land,  it  is  absolutely  ntcessary  to 
have  three  distinct  conduits  ramifying  through  them,  in- 
stead of  the  two  usually  employed,— namely,  ‘ a pipe,’  • a 
drain,’ and  ‘a  sewer.’  U would  tend  to  the  simpliftca- 
tion  of  sauitery  science  and  to  the  welfare  of  the  cotniuu- 
nity,  if,  in  this  vocabulary  of  sanitary  nomenclature,  the 
distinction  between  them,  both  in  name  and  use,  was 
always  strictly  preserved.  The  term  ’pipe’  should  only 
apply  to  the  pipe  to  convey  the  pure  water-supply.  Tiie 
term  ‘ drain ' to  the  drain  only  to  convey  the  rain  or  sur- 
face-water from  the  town  to  the  river  as  the  natural 
wnter-coorse.  And  the  term  ‘ sewer  ’ to  the  sewer  only 
to  convey  Hie  valuable  liou.se  sewa^’e,  n»bced  witli  the 
water-suiiply  in  closets,  &c.,  into  its  tank,  in  as  suita’olea 
stale  as  possible  for  application  to  the  laud,  to  fert  lize  it. 
A rnain-drainage  system  ought  to  be  coniined  to  the  re- 
moval of  the  snifacB-water.  A maiii-sewCKige  system  to 
the  removal  of  sewerage.” 

Mr.  llitcbman  is  quite  correct  in  insisting  on 
strietdefinitions.  Tliere  is  one  word.eveiuii  hisown 
statements,  ubich  is  used  erroneously, — namely, 
“sewerage.”  Removing  the  sewerage  of  a town, 
strictly  spe.iking,  signifies  desewering  the  town, 
not  removing  the  sew.ige  or  scwer-coctents. 
“Sewage”  and  “sewerage,”  tbougli  frequently 
used  by  Mr.  Hitclunan  as  sytionymous,  are  w'ords 
with  very  different  meanings,  aud  ought  not  to  be 
indiscriminately  used. 
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RESEARCHES  IN  LIBRARIES. 

I.  ANCIE>'T  OKIGINAX  DRAWINGS. 

St.  Gallen  (Canton  St.  Gallen),  Switzerland. 

Library  : * Design  of  a great  Cloister. 
AXTHOUGn  tins  important  and  oldest  design  is, 

I tlimk,  well  known  to  the  archaeological  world,  I 
still  deem  it  necessary  to  remark  upon  it. 

It  bears  date  in  the  year  820,  and  represents 
the  design  of  a great  cloister  for  the  Benedictine 
Order.  The  name  of  the  originator  is  unknown. 
The  original  is  drawn  in  red  lines  on  four  parch- 
ments sewn  together,  while  the  explanation  of  all 
prominent  and  particular  portions  is  written  in 
black,  in  Latin  hexameters. 

The  entire  arrangement  of  the  cloister  build- 
ings represents  a perfect  little  town,  with  the 
church  in  the  centre. 

[See  the  figure : a representation  of  the  whole 
plan  would  occupy  too  much  space  in  your  joixrnal, 
even  on  a greatly  reduced  scale,  but  an  accurate  ' 
fac-simile  is  in  my  possession  for  the  benefit  of 
those  interested  in  such  matters.] 

Two  round  towers  are  placed  at  the  west  end  of 
the  church  [detached  from  it],  one  to  the  south  the 
other  to  the  north,  the  former  of  which  has  the  sig- 
nificant inscription, ‘Liefer  «??«7w,”and  the  purport 
of  them  is  quoted  to  be,  "Ad  universa  superinspici- 
enda.”  These  towers  being  placed  in  the  west  and 
the  principal  altar  in  the  east,  prove  the  consecrated 
direction  “west  to  east,”  although,  in  the  plan, 
the  longitudinal  direction  is  expressly  marked 
“ db  Oriente  in  Occidentem.’*  At  the  west  end  of 
the  church  is  further  shown  a second  choir,  with 
apsis  [in  the  plan  called  “ exedra”].  This  singular 
arrangement  occurs  again  only  in  Germany,  and 
we  shall,  in  our  following  sketches,  have  very  in- 
teresting examples.  The  west  apsis  is  surrounded 
by  a concentric  colonnade, — the  east  one  with  a 
concentric  wall.  The  enclosed  space  is  named 
" Paradisus.” 


Stuttgart  (Kingdom  W'iirtemberg'),  Germany  : 

Koyal  Public  Library,  in  Neckar-sireet. 

I FOUND  there,  executed  on  parchment,  in  red 
and  black  + colours,  and  pasted  to  the  inner  side  of 
the  back-binding  (Bibl.  fol.  No.  57.  j Ex  Bibl. 
Zwifalten,  Sa?c.  xii.)  a very  interesting  elevation. 
The  accurate  illustration  of  it  speaks  for  itself. 

[A  fac-simile  of  the  original  is  in  my  possession.] 


Berlin  (Kingdom  Prussia,  Germany)  Poyal 
Library.  (MS.  Germ.  Oct.  109.)  Lifeof  Maria. 
Poem  (last  quarter  of  the  tieelfth  century). 
By  ScnoLASTicua  Weeinhee,  ofTegernseeT 
1197). 

This  epic  poem  is  illustrated  with  eighty-five 
pictorial  representations.  In  the  works  of  this 

• With  regard  to  pictorial  and  omamenta!  objects, 
which  I found  in  this  aud  other  libraries,  1 sliall  refer  to 
these  further  on. 

t In  our  all  lines,  &c.,  drawn  in  pale  colour,  are  on 
the  original  in  red  colour. 

X Tegernseeis  a monastery  in  Bavaria. 


period  we  seldom  find  a proper  arrangement  of 
groups;  the  heads  are  somewhat  large,  faces, 
monotonous,  aud  the  position  of  the  bodies  some- 
times distorted,  i.e.,  in  these  representations  we 
see  that  the  artist’s  knowledge  of  the  structure  of 
the  human  body  was  very  limited.  The  figures 
aud  objects  are  drawn  in  outline  in  red  aud  black, 
the  flesh  is  always  in  black,  red  is  applied  to  dis- 
tinguish the  clothing  from  it,  and  to  mark  the 
difference  of  clotluug  in  groups.  The  cheeks  are 
marked  by  red  spots,  aud  the  under-lip  by  a red 
line. 

But  amongst  the  whole  there  are  two  repre- 
sentations (the  lamenting  Mothers  of  Bethlehem 
and  the  Damned),  which,  considering  the  age, 
surprised  me  by  their  power  aud  clearness. 

In  the  group  of  the  lamenting  Mothers  of  Beth- 
lehem, notwithstanding  faults  of  drawing,  the  fall 
of  drapery  is  grand;  the  expression  of  grief  in 
the  countenance,  and  the  various  attitudes,  are 
remarkably  flue. 

Had  'Weriiiher  had  the  means  at  our  command, 
what  might  he  not  have  accomplished? 

A.  LE  Vekgeub. 


NEW  STAFF  COLLEGE  AT  SANDHURST. 

The  first  stone  of  the  projected  college  for 
officers  of  the  army  who,  having  served  a proba- 
tion in  regimental  duties,  seek  by  a higher  course 
of  training  to  qualify  themselves  for  Stall’  appoint- 
ments, was  laid  at  Sandhurst,  on  the  14th,  by  the 
Commander-m-Chief,  the  Duke  of  Cambridge. 

The  new  Staff  College  will  be  situated  on  a 
•gentle  slope,  from  half  to  three-quarters  of  a mile 
to  the  eastward  of  the  Cadets’  College,  and  within 
the  spacious  grounds  attached  to  the  last-named 
establishment.  The  new  edifice,  the  foundations 
and  basement  of  which  are  already  laid,  up  to 
within  a foot  of  the  ground  floor,  is  expected  to  be 
completed  in  eighteen  months.  When  finished  it 
will  afford  accommodation  for  forty  students.  The 
building  will  he  265  feet  long,  110  feet  broad,  and 
55  feet  in  height,  its  style  of  architecture  Modern 
Italian,  aud  the  material  brick  and  stone.  The 
main  entrance  will  be  by  the  western  front,  and 
over  it  the  Royal  arms  will  be  emblazoned,  sur- 
mounted by  the  crest  of  the  college.  At  each  end 
win  be  a tower,  rising  about  20  feet  above  the 
rest  of  the  building.  The  priucipal  apartments 
: will  comprise  the  great  hall,  lecture-rooms,  study- 
halls,  libraries,  and  mess-room.  The  hall  will  be 
approached  from  the  front  by  a vestibule,  and 
communication  will  be  bad  to  two  spacious  quad- 
rangles by  lengthened  corridors.  A stone  stair- 
case will  lead  up  to  the  first  floor,  and  on  the 
lauding  there  will  be  an  ornamental  balustrade 
surmounted  by  Ionic  columns. 

The  contract  also  includes  the  erection  of  suit- 
able residences  for  the  commandant  and  adjutant 
of  the  college,  together  %vith  stabling  for  a stud  of 
forty  horses.  The  works  are  under  the  direction 
of  Colonel  Chapman,  C.B.,  of  the  Royal  Engineers, 


assisted  by  Captain  Gray  and  Lieutenant  Bowdley,. 
Royal  Engineers,  Mr.  Myers  has  the  contracts 
The  completion  of  the  building  is  estimated  ti> 
cost  from  -40,000^.  to  50,000Z. 


SOCIETY  OF  ENGINEERS. 

At  the  recent  annual  dinner  of  this  society,  the- 
honorary  secretary,  Mr.  Alfred  Williams,  gave  ik 
general  review  of  the  society  from  its  commence- 
ment, and  stated  that  it  was  originated  in  the 
year  1854;  that  in  1855  it  consisted  of  onl*? 
twenty  members ; that  from  that  date  it  hacJ 
gradually  increased  in  numbers,  and  at  the  pre- 
sent time  there  were  upwards  of  150  members 
belonging  to  the  society ; and  that  the  attendance- 
of  members  at  the  monthly  meetings  had  in- 
creased from  tw’elve  to  seventy-five.  He  also 
stated  that  the  society  included  civil  engineersi 
engaged  professionally  on  their  own  account, 
assistants  and  pupils  of  engineers,  manufacturers; 
aud  scientific  men,  connected  collaterally  with  tho 
profession;  and  the  subscription  being  only  the 
nominal  sum  of  lOs.  per  annum,  he  anticipated 
shortly  a large  increase  of  numbers.  At  present, 
the  society  held  their  ordinary  meetings  in  the 
Lower-hall,  Exeter  Hall;  but,  with  largely  in- 
creased numbers,  and  an  addition  to  the  finances- 
hereafter,  in  the  shape  of  an  admission  fee,  he 
thought  it  not  improbable  that  in  a few  yeare- 
they  might  be  able  to  meet  in  a house  of  their  own. 


ST.  THOMAS’S  CHURCH,  WELLS, 
SOMERSET. 

This  church  was  erected  by  the  late  Mrsv 
Jeukyns,  in  memory  of  her  husband,  the  lat# 
master  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  and  Dean  of 
Wells.  It  is  built  of  stone  of  two  colours,  quarried- 
from  the  neighbourhood.  It  consists  of  a five-sided 
apsidal  chancel,  a nave,  and  north  aisle,  a tower 
surmounted  by  a spire  standing  at  the  east,  and  a 
south  transept.  The  interior  is  ashlared  with  stone 
the  shafts  of  the  columns  of  the  arcading  are  of 
blue  lias  stoue.  All  the  fittings  are  of  oak.  The- 
chancel,  of  which  the  interior  is  represented  by 
our  engraving,  is  divided  from  the  nave  by  a. 
breast-wall  of  stone,  has  five  two  -light  windows, 
the  subjects  of  which  are  types  of  the  old  aud 
the  antitypes  of  the  New  Testament.  These 
windows  were  executed  by  Wailes,  and  presented, 
by  the  members  of  the  University  of  Oxford. 
There  is  also  a three-light  window  on  the  south 
side,  the  subjects  of  which  are  from  the  life  of 
St.  Thomas,  to  whom  the  church  is  dedicated*. 
The  reredos  is  of  stone  and  marble,  enriched  with 
mosaics  and  polychrome,  enclosed  by  an  altar- 
rail  of  brass,  by  Skidmore.  The  whole  of  the  roof 
is  enriched  with  a polychromatic  decoration  aud 
gold.  The  stall-work  is  of  oak,  carved.  The 
pavement  is  in  stone  and  encaustic  -xvork.  The 
pulpit  is  of  stone  and  marble,  with  some  metal- 
work in  connection.  Mr.  S.  S.  Teulon,  of  Craig’s- 
court,  was  the  architect. 


ST.  THOJIAS’S  OHUUCII,  WELLS,  SOMEKSET. Me.  S.  S.  Teulojj,  Aeciiitect 
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CAMBRIDGE  GUILDHALL  COMPETITION. 


Tee  premhims  for  the  Cambridge  Guildhall 
have  been  thus  awarded : — 

First  premium — “Utility” — authors,  Messrs. 
Peck  & Stephens,  of  Maidstone. 

Second  premium — " Treu  und  fest” — authors, 
Messrs.  John  & Wyatt  Papworth,  of  London. 

The  following  is  the  iieferee’s  report  on  the 
first  selected  design  : — 

*' The  hall  and  assemblj -room  is  from  north  to  south, 
on  the  first  floor,  and  is  113  feet  long  by  54  feet  wide, 
exclusive  of  an  organ  recess.  The  whole  of  the  ground- 
floor  is  appropriated  to  store-rooms,  c.xcept  next  Butter- 
row,  where  are  the  town  clerk’s  offices. 

Next  Wheeler  street  is  the  entrance  for  the  musicians, 
with  a living-room  and  bedroom  for  the  hall-keeper,  and  a 
room  for  the  ordinary  musicians,  with  separate  staircase 
up,  and  on  the  first  fioor  a room  for  the  superior  musi- 
cians. 

The  access  to  the  assembly-room  will  be  by  the  stair- 
case of  the  sbirc-ball  building,  in  one  width,  commu- 
nicating by  a bridge  across  Butter-row. 

This  airangcment  is  very  simple,  and  forms  a very  fine 
plan;  but  the  present  assembly-room  is  not  sufficiently 
made  use  of. 


In  order,  however,  to  provide  accommodation  for  the 
library  and  reading-room  and  school  of  art,  the  plot  next 
Peas-hiJl  is  appropriated  f/rovisionatli/  for  these  purposes ; 
the  reading-room  and  free  library  being  on  the  ground- 
floor.  and  the  art  department  on  the  two  upper  floors. 
This  arrangement  m itself  is  uncxre.ptionable,  hut  it  will 
absorb  some  hundreds  of  pounds,  as  the  building  will 
hereafter  have  to  be  removed  to  make  way  for  the  corn 
market,  which  is  proposed  to  be  "6  feet  by  66  feet. 

The  style  is  free  Italian ; the  masses  are  well  grouped,  of 
thefiiiast  class  if  design,  and  effective,  as  contemplated  to 
be  ultimately  carried  out.  The  whole  forms  a noble  mass. 
The  interior  is  gracefully  designed  and  the  assembly  hail 
striking  in  its  appearance,  being  without  galleries,  but  the 
details  are  too  clumsy  and  heavy. 

The  estimate  for  the  present  buildings  is  6,000L  By  a 
clerical  omission  of  the  amount,  the  calculation  of  ulti- 
mate expenditure  is  not  stated.” 

(After  this  was  printed,  a paper  was  sent  in  by  the 
authors,  stating  that  the  ultimate  expenditure  is  esti- 
mated at  as, 000/.) 

The  following  tabulated  statement  of  the 
accommodation  provided  by  the  two  designs  was 
drawn  up  for  the  committee  by  Mr.  Rowe  : — 


Size  of  School  of  Art 
in  feet. 

Size  of  Free  Library 
iu  feet. 

Size  of  Public  Read- 
ing Room  in  feet. 

Number  of  persons 
to  be  accommo- 
dated in  Assembly- 
room,  allowing  4lt. 
superficial  for  each. 

Estimated 

Expense. 

Utmty. 

26  feet  by  20  feet. 

27ft.  6in.  by  J2ft.  6in. 
temporari/. 

26ft.  by  20ft. 
permnnent. 

32ft.  by  21ft.  Gin. 
tempitrnry . 

28ft.  by  2rft. 

permanent. 

1,261. 

(The  room  is  97ft. 
by  52ft. ; but  it  is 
figured  ll3ft.  by 
54ft. 

j£25,000. 

Treuundfest. 

I69ft.  by  23fC.  6in. 
and  a second  room, 
35ft.  by  I8ft. 

40ft.  by  2lft. 

37ft,  by  24ft. 

1,465. 

<^15,000. 

CAMBRIDGE  ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETY. 

On  December  the  10th,  a meeting  of  the  society 
was  held,  the  Rev.  H.  R.  Luard  in  the  chair.  Mr. 
J.  W.  Clark,  Trinity  College,  delivered  a lecture 
“ On  Greek  Temples,”  illustrated  by  photographs 
and  engravings.  After  a short  discussion,  the 
meeting  adjourned.  The  report  of  the  society  for 
the  years  1858,  1859,  says,  inter  alia, — 

“Among  the  restorations  lately  completed  in  the 
University  and  town,  that  of  St.  Edward’s  Church  un- 
doubtedly holds  the  first  place.  We  would  especially 
commend  the  western  door,  and  the  window  to  the  town, 
designed  by  Mr.  Brandon.  The  idea  of  an  internal  porch, 
there  being  no  room  for  an  e.xternal  one,  is  original,  and 
fairly  executed.  With  regard  to  the  interior,  whde  no 
one  can  fail  to  admire  the  great  change  for  the  better  in 
evep’^  way,  we  are  sorry  that  we  cannot  give  increased 
praise  to  the  restoration  on  which  so  much  care  lias  been 
spent,  and  to  carry  out  which  so  many  difficulties  and 
vexatious  annoyances  have  been  overcome. 

At  Queen’s  College,  a thorough  restoration  of  the  hall, 
chapel,  and  other  buildings,  is  in  progress,  under  the  care 
of  Mr.  Borley,  an  example  which  we  hope  other  colleges 
may  follow  as  judiciously.” 


PROPOSED  SCHOOL  OP  PRACTICAL 
SCIENCE  IN  CAMBRIDGE. 

ENGINEEBS’  PUPELS. 

Mr-  G.  Eobeetson,  resident  engineer  at  the 
Leith  Docks,  remarks  on  this  subject, — “From 
18-i7  to  1850  I was  educated  at  Putney  College, 
and  there  acquired  information,  useful  to  a civil 
engineer,  which  I should  never  have  obtained 
afterwards  on  works,  or  found  time  or  oppor- 
tunities to  study  iu  private. 

The  great  mistake  made  by  Putney  students, 
and  which  accounts  for  so  few  being  heard  of  in 
the  profession,  was  attempting  to  start  on  their 
own  account  as  civil  engineers,  only  on  the  know- 
ledge acquired  there,  without  having  passed 
through  a pupilage.  Trying  to  climb  over  the 
wall,  instead  of  going  in  at  the  door. 

A lower  premium,  and  perhaps  shorter  pupilage, 
are  concessions  which  civil  engineers  would  be 
wise  to  grant  to  well-educated  men,  instead  of 
setting  their  faces  against  college  education.  They 
would  get  lower  premiums  certainly,  but  better 
men. 

The  great  obstacles  to  the  comhinatiou  of  a 
scientific  education  with  a practical  one  are  the 
expense  and  the  apparently  late  period  at  which 
the  student  begins  to  earn  his  living.  I say  appa- 
rently, because  it  Is  really  early  in  comparison 
4vith  the  ‘learned’’  professions.  Besides,  as  a 
general  rule,  when  a salary  is  to  be  got  in  a pro- 
fession at  an  early  age,  as  iu  Government  ofiices, 
promotion  is  slow  afterwards ; and,  iu  this  case,  it 
is  not  ‘ the  early  bird  that  gathers  most  straw.’ 

I would  strongly  urge  the  importance  of  giving 
the  scientific  education  first,  and  the  practical 
one  afterwards ; not  only  because  a man  should 
learn  the  reasons  of  things  first,  hut  because 
pupilage  is  the  door  into  the  profession  which  it 
is  unwise  ever  to  shut  afterwards.  The  premium 
is  given  not  only  for  information  but  for  patronage 
and  connection,” 


THE  MANCHESTER  ASSIZE-COURTS. 

"We  are  informed  that  the  site  selected  for 
these  courts  has  been  cleared  of  the  remains  of 
its  former  buildings,  and  a contract  entered  into 
with  Mr,  Robert  Neill,  of  Manchester,  for  the 
construction  of  the  foundation-walls  of  the  new 
assize-courts. 

The  work  has  now  been  for  some  time  in  pro- 
gress, It  has  been  found  necessary  to  sink  the 
walls  to  a considerable  depth,  in  order  to  secure 
for  them  a perfectly  firm,  solid  bed.  The  footings 
of  the  walls  are  all  hard  flag  landings,  from 
G to  8 inches  in  thickness  j and  both  the  footings 
and  the  brickwork  above  are  set  in  mortar,  made 
from  Ellis’s  “ Barrow  Lime.” 

Meanwhile  Mr.  Waterhouse,  the  architect  of 
the  works,  is  actively  engaged  in  completing  the  ' 
details  of  his  design,  which  are  expected  to  be  i 
finished  by  the  end  of  January  next ; when  the ! 
committee  of  magistrates  Intend  advertising  for , 
tenders  for  the  main  works  above' ground,  which, : 
it  is  understood,  will  be  comprised  in  one  contract. 
Yorkshire  stone  has  been  selected  by  the  com- 
mittee, as  that  best  adapted  on  the  whole  for  the 
exterior  of  the  building. 


MANCHESTER  NEW  ASSEMBLY'-EOOMS. 

The  new  assembly-rooms,  erected  in  Y’ork- 
street,  Cheetham-hill,  close  to  the  town-hall, 
were  opened  on  Tuesday,  the  13th  December, 
when  the  first  assembly  was  held.  The  new 
rooms,  of  which  we  have  already  given  some 
particulars,  have  cost,  we  understand,  about 
14,000/.,  and  have  been  erected  by  a number  of 
shareholders,  the  shares  being  100/.  each  ; and,  of 
course,  oidy  shareholders,  or  those  introduced  by 
them,  will  have  the  right  of  entree.  The  building 
is  perfectly  plain  in  its  exterior.  The  ball-room 
is  81  feet  long,  40  feet  wide,  and  40  feet  high. 
The  ceiling  only  has  yet  been  decorated ; the  state 
of  the  work  not  justifying  the  present  decoration 
of  the  wails.  The  ceiling  is  in  three  compart- 
ments, each  having  a domical  centre  25  feet  in 
diameter,  filled  with  human  figures  in  low  relief 
and  arabesque  ornaments.  The  groundwork  is 
here  of  azure  blue;  the  figures  and  ornaments 
being  in  light  prismatic  colours,  relieved  with 
gilding.  The  ornamental  framing  of  the  ceiling 
has  a cream  white,  with  colouring  in  the  grounds, 
the  ornaments  and  mouldings  being  gilt.  Between 
the  ceiling  and  the  cornice  there  are  twenty-four 
semicircular  lunettes,  containing  each  a group  of 
figures  playing  musical  instruments.  These 
figures,  which  are  in  hold  relief,  are  painted 
white,  the  ground  behind  being  a rich  blue;  while 
the  spaudrils  between  are  finished  in  maroon  and 
gilt.  At  each  end  of  the  room,  and  in  the  centre 
opposite  the  orchestra,  are  mirrors  nearly  20  feet 
high,  in  frames;  beneath  being  divan  seats, 
covered  with  crimson  silk  damask,  with  seats  to 
correspond  in  other  parts  of  the  room.  The  floor 
has  been  laid  with  solid  parquet  flooring,  by 
Messrs.  Arrowsmith  and  Co.,  of  New  Bond-street, 


after  a handsome  design.  The  same  manu- 
facturers have  laid  the  chancel  floor  of  the  new 
church  of  St.  Peter,  Bellsize-park,  with  this  floor- 
ing, which  has  attracted  much  notice;  and  it  ha& 
also  been  brought  into  use  by  them  in  several 
other  churches  throughout  the  country,  as  in 
St.  Gregory’s,  Cheltenham;  Ezrah  Church,  York; 
Mickleover  Church,  near  Derby,  Ac.  : it  is 
said  to  be  much  liked  by  the  clergymen,  being 
warmer  for  the  feet.  The  architects  of  the 
Assembly-rooms  are  Messrs.  Mills  & Murgatroyd; 
the  general  contractors,  Messrs.  D.  Bellhouse 
and  Son.  The  painting  and  decoration,  as 
well  as  the  furnishing,  have  been  carried  out 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Crace,  of  Loudon : the 
three  principal  gaseliers  have  been  made  by 
Messrs.  Radcliff'e,  of  Birmingham ; the  others 
being  the  production  of  Messrs.  Perry  & Verity, 
of  London.  Throughout  the  building  are  instances 
of  the  use  of  cast  iron  for  purposes  of  orna- 
mentation. Messrs.  Edward  T.  Bellhouse  & Co. 
were  the  sub-contractors  for  this  department. 


WELL-BORING. 

An  artesian  well,  of  large  size,  has  been  com- 
pleted for  the  Woodcock-street  baths,  Birming- 
ham. According  to  the  local  Daily  Post,  when 
the  corporation  advertised  for  tenders,  the  con- 
tract was  taken  by  Mr.  Greenley,  a metropolitan 
weR-borer.  The  diameter  of  the  well  was  not 
specified ; but,  as  Mr.  Greenley  had  recently  com- 
menced working  some  much-improved  machinery, 
he  was  anxious  to  show  to  what  extent  the  old 
dimensions  could  be  exceeded,  and  undertook  the- 
constructiou  of  the  well  for  a sum  much  below 
what  be  believed  it  would  cost  him.  The  diameter 
fixed  upon  was  the  large  one  of  26  inches.  The 
work  was  commenced  in  November,  1858,  in  the 
belief  that  it  would  be  finished  iu  three  or  four 
months,  but  the  difficulties  encountered  were  so 
great  that  the  well  was  only  completed  a few  days 
ago.  More  than  one  stratum  of  running  sand  was 
encountered ; and,  to  pass  through  these,  iron 
cylinders  had  to  be  sunk  and  fixed.  But  for  the 
nature  of  Mr.  Greenley’s  machinevy  the  well  would 
have  proved  a failure.  The  instrument  now  used 
iu  making  artesian  perforations  is  very  different 
from  the  old  machine  employed  in  boring  for  coal, 
&c., — a series  of  iron  rods  screwed  together  and 
forced  down  by  repeated  blows  with  a mallet. 
That  was  a costly  and  tedious  operation.  Mr, 
Greenley’s  machine,  however,  is  simply  an  im- 
provement upon  an  instrument  which  has  been 
used  in  China  for  two  oi*  three  thousand  years.  It 
consists  of  a very  heavy  bar  of  cast  iron,  armed  at 
its  lower  end  with  a number  of  cutting  chisels, 

' and  suspended  by  a rope,  which  is  in  connection 
with  a steam-engine  at  the  mouth  of  the  well.  As 
it  is  wrought  up  and  down  by  the  engine,  the 
torsion  of  the  rope  gives  a circular  movement  to 
the  bar  of  Iron  sufficient  to  vary  the  position  of 
the  chisels  at  each  stroke  of  the  instrament.  The 
apparatus  of  some  well-borers  has  around  the 
chisels  a cylindrical  chamber,  which,  by  means  of 
simple  valves,  receives  and  retains  the  abraded 
portions  of  the  rock.  This  chamber,  which  would 
not  hold  many  pints,  had  of  course  to  be  raised  to 
the  surface  at  short  intervals  for  the  purpose  of 
being  emptied  of  the  debris,  thus  involving  much 
loss  of  time.  Mr.  Greenley,  however,  perfor*m3 
this  important  operation  in  a very  diflereut  way. 
He  employs  a cylinder  eight  or  nine  inches  in 
diameter,  having  a piston  fitted  to  it,  so  as  to  form 
a pump,  with  one  valve  at  the  piston  and  another 
at  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder.  When  the  pump 
sinks  to  the  bottom  of  the  well,  the  piston,  by  its 
own  gravity,  sinks  also  to  the  bottom ; and,  by 
suddenly  reversing  the  engine  and  drawing  up 
the  sucker,  not  only  is  the  crushed  debris  drawn 
up,  hut  also  pieces  of  rock  she  or  eight  inches  In 
diameter.  When  the  workmen  came  to  the  run- 
ning sand,  therefore,  Instead  of  bringing  up  a few 
quarts  at  a time,  this  pump  enabled  them  to  raise 
six  or  seven  tons  per  hour.  The  sand,  however, 
was  not  the  only  difficulty.  Hard  clays  had  to  be 
cut  through ; and  then,  at  a depth  of  75  feet,  the 
old  red  sandstone  was  reached.  It  proved  to  he 
as  hard  as  Aberdeen  granite,  and  infinitely  worse 
than  flint,  because  fiint  would  crack  and  split, 
whereas  this  had  to  be  ground  as  in  a mortar. 
Though  the  contractor  did  not  expect  his  machine 
would  have  such  a crust  as  this  to  bite,  he  per- 
severed month  after  mouth  in  the  tedious  work, 
and  at  length,  having  penetrated  the  sandstone 
to  the  depth  of  145  feet,  he  reached  the  goal  spe- 
cified in  his  contract.  Numei’ous  water  fissures 
were  met  with  in  the  formation,  and  if  Wood- 
cock-street had  not  been  40  or  50  feet  higher 
than  AUison-street,  the  stream  would  have  been 
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by  this  time  leaping  forth  from  the  mouth  of  the 
well. 

The  machinery  employed  is  said  to  he  the  in- 
vention of  Mr.  Allison,  who  had  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  work  under  Mr.  Greenley. 


FALL  OF  AX  ATICII,  FISIIMARKET, 
NORWICH. 

An  inquest  has  been  held  in  Norwich,  before 
the  city  coroner,  on  the  body  of  a workman, 
William  Powley,  who  was  killed  by  the  fall  of  an 
arch  in  the  new  Fishmarket  there.  At  an  ad- 
journed meeting  on  the  15th  inst.,  Mr.  M.  D. 
Wyatt,  who  was  examined,  said, — Premising  that 
the  information  I have  received,  with  respect  to 
the  arch  that  has  fallen,  is  correct, — that  is,  that 
it  was  in  a very  wet  condition, — I consider  that 
the  striking  of  the  centre  prematurely  while  the 
arch  was  in  that  state  was  the  cause  of  the  arch 
falling  in.  If  the  mortar  had  been  allowed  to 
harden,  I think  there  was  no  reason  why  the  arch 
should  have  fallen.  Considering  the  state  of  the 
arch,  I attribute  its  fall  solely  to  the  removal  of 
the  centre  whilst  in  that  condition.  The  materials 
used  are  fully  equal  to  the  average  class  of  mate- 
rials of  which  that  kind  of  arch  is  constructed. 
My  attention  was  drawn  to  the  part  of  the  build- 
ing which  has  been  secured  by  iron  rods  and  bars ; 
and  I attribute  the  necessity  for  these  rods  to  the 
omission  of  the  lintel,  which  .should  have  been 
inserted  over  the  window,  and  of  the  discharging 
arch  which  should  have  come  over  it.  Tiie  omis- 
sion of  the  lintel,  primarily,  was  the  fault  of  the 
builder. 

By  the  Foreman. — The  centres  should  have 
been  struck  gradually  under  any  circumstances. 
If  the  arches  had  been  built  with  cement,  the 
centres  might  have  been  struck  sooner;  but  even 
then  they  ought  not  to  have  been  struck  until 
the  abutments  w^ere  finished. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Carlos  Cooper. — These 
arches  had  been  exposed  to  the  weather  very 
much.  The  mortar  in  its  present  condition 
appears  to  have  but  little  lime  in  it,  and  certainly 
(’.xhibits  signs,  ^rom  the  interstices  being  open, 
of  being  very  much  washed,  and  must  have  stood 
a very  hard  chance  of  getting  dry  at  all.  The 
lime  used,  also,  is  slow-setting  lime,  and  unless 
there  was  good  reasonable  protection,  the  mortar 
ivould  not  harden. 

A .Turor  asked  what  proportion  of  sand  would 
have  been  sufficient  in  the  mortar? 

Mr.  "Wyatt. — Two  parts  sand  and  one  part  lime  ? 

The  specification  was  referred  to,  and  it  ap- 
peared that  it  stipulated  that  the  mortar  should 
be  composed  of  “owe  part  well  burned  lime,  and 
three  parts  of  sharp  clean  sand,  well  mixed  and 
worked  together.” 

Mr.  AVyattsaid, — I stated  that  the  proportion 
should  be  two  parts  of  sand  to  one  of  lime;  hut 
of  course,  in  cheaper  work,  a smaller  proportion 
is  used.  That  is  a matter  of  economy.  Some 
lime  will  take  a great  deal  more  sand.  Supposing 
the  sand  is  sharper,  and  of  a better  quality,  it 
will  do  with  less  lime  ; so  different  quantities  are 
used  in  different  parts  of  the  country;  but  the 
proportion  usually  employed  in  Loudon  is  two  I 
parts  to  one. 

Mr.  Miller. — If  you  had  been  consulted,  would 
you  hare  passed  the  plans  of  this  building  ? 

Mr.  Wyatt. — The  building  is  not  one  of  an  ex- 
pensive class,  and  I presume  that  economy  was  a 
great  cousidonitiou.  If  money  had  been  of  no 
object,  you  would  probably  have  made  a baud- 
somer  and  more  durable  building,  by  expending 
double  the  money;  but  I consider  the  building 
answers  the  purpose,  and  is  fairly  designed  and 
built,  and  evidently  with  considerable  attention 
to  economj',  which  1 presume  was  a great  object. 

Mr.  Henry  Robert  Abraham  (the  architect  en- 
gaged by  thejury  to  inspect  the  building)  said,— 
In  the  absence  of  violence  or  any  specific  cause 
unknown  to  me,  I slionld  say  that  the  fall  of  the 
arch  in  question  arose  from  a very  unfortunate 
combination  and  complication  of  circumstances ; 
certainly  from  no  one  individual  circumstance.  I 
had  an  e.xcavation  made  at  the  north  springing 
wall  of  the  arch  which  had  fallen.  I found  that 
the  soil  at  the  bottom  was  very  wet,  and  of  a com- 
pressible character,  and  likely  to  be  altered  and 
affected  by  saturation,  and  particularly  if  there 
were  any  motion  in  the  water,— that  is,  if,  from 
any  large  quantity  of  rain  coming  down,  the 
water  rapidly  found  a level  and  carried  the  sand 
away  with  it.  I also  found  that  there  was  no  con- 
crete foundation,  which  would  have  remedied  such 
a condition,  nor  could  I discover  any  drainage. 
The  walling  itself  was  of  different  heights  and 
weights,  and,  therefore,  the  higher  and  heavier 
portion,  and  the  more  bulky  portions — such  as 


those  which  contained  chimneys — would  neces- 
sarily subside  lower  the.ii  the  lighter  portions,  and 
I found  unmistakeable  signs  of  their  having  doue 
so.  I also  found  that  the  building  bad  been 
erected  partly  on  new  and  partly  on  old  founda- 
tions, which,  in  itself,  would  almost  iuevitably 
cause  fracture.  I next  examined  the  arches  which 
had  fallen,  and  I perhaps  shocild  render  what  I 
have  to  say  better  understood  if  I produce  one  of 
the  bricks.  [Portions  of  bricks  produced.]  I 
may  say  they  are  of  as  good  a quality  as  is  neces- 
sary for  the  work.  The  mortar  is  composed  of 
rather  a loamy  sand,  softer  and  less  silica  in  it 
tbian  in  those  sands  used  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  metropolis  and  elsewhere,  and  evidently  of 
vxnequal  quality  and  ill-made.  The  lime  is  not 
properly  diflused  through  it;  in  some  parts  it  has 
great  tenacity,  as  may  be  seen  by  these  bricks,  while 
in  others  the  bricks  come  out  quite  clean  from  it. 
With  regard  to  the  stability  of  the  arches,  it  has 
always  been  my  practice  to  avoid  so  close  a 
proximity  to  clanger  in  the  rise  of  arches — con- 
sidering what  duty  such  arches  have  to  do  in  a 
public  thoroughfare — unless  the  arches  were 
turned  in  cement,  with  a diffei’ent  character  of 
brick,  when,  in  point  of  fact,  the  character  of  the 
arch  is  lost  in  one  large  homogeneous  structure, 
which  becomes  a floor  rather  than  an  arch.  As  to 
the  walls,  my  opinion  differs  from  that  of  Mr. 
Digby  W3’-att.  I always  find  that  it  is  dangerous 
to  carry  up  arches  for  floors  simultaneouslj'  with 
the  other  work,  and  particularly  where  the  walls 
are  of  different  weight,  and  the  foundations  are 
not  uniformly  solid.  I think  the  walls  should  be 
canied  up  to  their  heights,  so  that  all  the  abut- 
ments should  be  at  once  perfect.  They  should 
then  settle  for  a sufficient  period,  and  then,  when 
the  arches  are  turned,  you  may  turn  them  almost 
as  fiat  as  you  please,  if  they  are  properly  built. 
Now,  I do  not  consider  that  these  arches  are 
properly  built.  I think  that  two  rims,  particularly 
with  such  materials,  would  not  form  a solid  and 
safe  arch ; and  I consider  that  all  the  ai'ches  in 
this  building  are  insecure,  unless  they  are  bonded 
together.  It  is  evident  that  the  two  rims  have 
separated  in  this  building.  I think  that  is  one  of 
the  combining  causes  of  failure  ; and  I feel  it  my 
duty  to  sa}^  that  I believe  every  arch  in  this  build- 
ing is  liable  to  fall  if  they  have  been  constructed 
ill  the  same  waj*.  I think  that  when  the  hot 
summer  weather  comes,  and  the  water  is  out  of 
the  foundation,  there  will  be  further  sj’mptoms  of 
failure  in  the  building.  There  is  one  part  of  the 
building  which  I consider  now  to  be  so  highly 
dangerous  that  I thought  it  my  duty  to  beg  that 
some  immediate  steps  be  taken  to  secure  it. 

The  Coroner. — It  has  been  said  that  it  is  not 
safe  to  strike  a centre  when  the  mortar  is  soft.  Is 
it  safe  to  strike  a centre  when  the  mortar  is  hard  ? 

Mr.  Abraham. — I am  afraid  I shall  be  considered 
to  be  propounding  a different  theory  to  that  which 
other  people  hold.  I always  have  my  centres 
struck  when  the  mortar  is  soft.  I do  not  think 
the  principle  of  an  arch  can  otherwise  be  realised. 

I never  allow  the  mortar  to  get  hard ; I ease  the 
; centre ; because  the  principle  of  the  arch  is  its 
squeezing  itself  into  the  mortar,  so  that  if  you 
I allow  the  mortar  to  get  hard,  and  then  remove  the 
centre,  it  is  sure  to  drop,  and  fracture  must  occur, 
particularly"  if  the  arch  is  turned  with  two  rims; 
but  if  you  allow  it  to  he  squeezed  by  its  own 
weight  into  its  own  mould,  and  keep  it  there,  yon 
have  a perfect  solid  arch  and  equilibrium.  This 
arch,  I believe,  bus  had  its  death-blow  by 
some  weight  or  other  being  placed  on  it — some 
knock  which  will  never  be  known.  I think 
the  accident  may  fairly’  be  attributed  to  a 
combination  of  circumstances,  which  could  not 
very  well  have  been  avoided;  and,  thei’efore,  I do 
not  say  that  blame  can  fairly  be  said  to  attach  to 
any'  one.  I have  seen  a great  many  accidents  in 
buildings,  and  I was  iudictecl  myself  at  the  Old 
Bailey  for  manslaughter,  though  I was  absent 
when  the  accident  occurred.  I noticed  some  iron 
rods  put  up  at  the  corners  of  the  building;  and,  if 
anything  would  throw  down  the  walls,  these  rods 
would  ; for  the  brickwork  will  settle,  while  the 
upright  rods  will  be  rigid. 

The  Coroner  having  summed  up,  the  jury 
retired,  and,  after  more  tlian  half  an  bour’.s  deli- 
beration, returned  the  following  verdict : — “ That 
the  deceased,  William  Rowley,  met  his  death  by 
the  accidental  falling  in  of  one  of  the  cellar  arches 
of  the  new  Fishmarket,  hut  the  jury  consider, 
from  the  evidence  of  eminent  architects  of 
Loudon  and  builders  in  Norwich,  that  the  build- 
ings are  in  an  unsafe  condition,  and  require  the 
immediate  attention  of  the  corporation  in  order 
to  ensure  the  perfect  safety  of  the  public.”* 

• A fuller  report  will  be  found  in  the  Norfolk  Chronicle 
of  last  week. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

SJtelsley  JJ’alsTi, — The  chirrch  at  Shelsley  Walsh, 
Worcestershire,  has  just  been  entirely  restored 
from  the  designs  of  Mr.  George  Truefitt,  architect. 
Lord  Ward,  Sir  John  Walsh,  hart,,  M.P.,  Rev.  D. 
Melville,  Rev.  W.  Griffiths  (the  rector),  Mr.  Smith, 
Mr.  Haywood,  and  several  others,  have  liberally 
subscribed  towards  the  W'ork,  which  the  local 
papers  speak  well  of. 

Blaclcpool. — The  design  for  the  new  Union 
Chapel,  Blackpool,  executed  by  Mr.  Robinson,  of 
Burnley,  has  been  decided  upon  as  being  best 
adapted  to  the  requirements.  The  building  will 
be  of  patent  bricks  with  stone  facings.  The  two 
principal  entrances  will  be  at  the  end  fronting 
Ahiugdou  strect.  The  interior  arrangement  com- 
prises two  galleries;  the  one  opposite  the  pulpit 
in  a half  circle,  corresponding  with  the  scats  be- 
neath ; and  the  organ-gallery  at  the  west  end 
over  the  vestries  and  vestibule.  The  chapel  will 
hold  about  600  persons.  AiTangements  are  being 
made  to  begin  the  building  early  next  spring. 

Fredon.  — The  new  Congregational  chapel, 
Grimshaw-street,  has  been  opened.  The  chapel 
has  been  built  at  a cost  of  about  3,000f.,  towards 
which  over  2,200/.  have  been  contributed.  It  will 
seat  about  900  people.  It  is  79  feet  long,  and  47 
feet  6 inches  in  breadth.  The  style  of  the  front 
of  the  building  is  Early  Decorated,  and  it  is 
executed  in  Longridge  stone  walling,  with  wrought 
stone  dressings,  lii  the  centre  of  the  fir^ade, 
under  a four-light  window,  three  doorways  lead 
to  the  entrance  corridor,  at  each  end  of  which  are 
the  staircases  to  the  galleries  and  entrances  to 
the  body  of  the  chapel.  The  chapel  is  lighted  by 
the  large  four-light  arched  window  in  front,  filled 
in  with  tracery,  and  by  ten  two-light  arched 
windows  on  each  side  of  the  building.  The  works 
have  been  executed  from  the  designs  of  Messrs. 
Bellamy  A Hardy,  of  Lincoln,  by  the  following 
contractors : — Messrs.  Cooper  A Tullis,  masonry 
and  brickwork;  \V.  Pye,  carpentry;  G.  Pye, 
slating  and  Hugging;  Park,  Low,  A Co.,  plumb- 
iug,  painting,  and  glazing;  and  E.  Shaw,  plas- 
terer. 

NaseJjy. — The  Doncaster  Gazette  notices  the 
re-opening  of  Naseby  Church.  Both  externally 
and  internally  it  has  been  entirely  renovated,  the 
cliancel  arch,  part  of  south  wall  and  clerestory, 
and  western  end  of  south  aisle,  being  entirely" 
rebuilt.  The  old  masonry  and  design,  however, 
have  been  adhered  to.  New  tracery  heads,  and 
internal  arches  to  the  windows,  new  gable  crosses, 
and  new  north  doorway,  and  windows  in  porch, 
have  been  inserted,  and  all  the  stonework  scraped 
and  repaired  where  necessary.  New  open  roofs  of 
Baltic  fir  have  taken  the  place  of  the  old  ceiling, 
and  the  aisles  have  also  new  roofs  of  the  same 
material.  New  open  seats  of  deal  are  arranged 
so  as  to  give  considerable  accommodation  for  the 
poor.  The  proportions  of  the  tower  arch  will  rdso 
be  displayed  by  the  removal  of  the  wall  which 
blocks  it  up.  The  chancel  roof  has  been  panelled 
and  ornamented  with  a few  simple  designs,  in 
colour.  When  the  tower  was  examiued  it  was 
found  so  dilapidated  and  insecure  that  it  was 
deemed  necessary  to  pull  it  down  and  rebuild  it 
on  the  old  foundations,  a crypt  being  constructed 
underneath  it.  There  will  be  new  floors  of  oak 
laid  in  it.  It  is  intended  to  complete  the  spire 
to  the  height  originally  contemplated. 

Newcastle-vjyon-Tyne. — The  foundation-stone 
of  Christ  Church,  Shicldfield,  has  been  laid.  The 
new  edifice  will  be  situated  in  Shieldfield-green, 
parish  of  All  Saints,  or  between  Henry-street  and 
Albert-street,  immediately"  contiguous  to  the 
schools  known  as  the  All  Saints’  Parochial  Schools. 
The  style  adopted  is  the  Early  Decorated  Gothic. 
In  plan,  it  consists  of  nave  and  chancel,  with  north 
and  soiith  aisles  to  each,  a vestry  at  the  east  end 
of  the  former,  and  a tower  and  spire  at  the  w’est 
end  of  the  latter  aisle.  At  the  west  end  of  the 
church  the  deviation  to  the  north-west  has  sug- 
gested to  the  architect  the  idea  of  projecting  the 
riid  of  the  nave  in  advance  of  the  north  aisle,  and 
the  tower  similarly  in  advance  of  the  south  aisle. 
The  west  end  presents  a varied  outline,  with  the 
principal  doorway  under  a erocketed  canopy,  and 
above  it  a five-ligbt  window,  with  tr.mery  within 
a moulded  arch.  At  the  north-east  corner  is  a 
porch,  triangular  in  plan,  to  suit  the  obliquity  of 
the  ground,  also  enriched  with  canopies,  niches, 
and  carved  foliage.  The  jambs  of  the  doorways 
are  intended  to  be  filled  with  detached  shafts  of 
marble,  or  coloured  stone.  The  interior  dimen- 
sions are  as  follows: — Nave,  64  feet  by  23  feet; 
north  aisle,  52 feet  by  10  feet;  south  aisle,  64  feet 
by  10  feet ; chancel,  29  feet  by  18  feet ; cliancel 
aisles,  29  feet  by  13  feet.  The  piers  will  consist 
1 of  clustered  shafts  with  capitals  of  carved  foliage 
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of  the  oak,  ivy,  tborn,  maple,  vine,  <S:c. ; aod  will 
support  arches  of  moulded  stone.  The  chancel 
arch  will  be  similarly  treated,  and  will  be  30  feet 
high.  Tlie  nave  and  chancel,  and  their  aisles, 
will  be  covered  with  triple  pointed  roofs,  and  be 
lighted  by  three-light  windows,  with  varied  tra- 
cery. The  church  will  aflbrd  accommodation  for 
500  worshippers ; and  its  cost  will  be  3,250?.  The 
architect  is  Mr.  A.  JL  Highani,  of  Newcastle.  The 
builder  is  Mr.  Hobson,  also  of  Newcastle. 


STAINED  GLASS. 

St.  Mary  SedcUff  {Bristol). — A stained  glass 
window  lias  been  lately  placed  in  the  north 
transept  of  the  church  of  St.  Mary  Redcliff, 
in  memory  of  Mr.  William  H.  Wyld,  aider- 
man  of  this  city,  senior  vestryman  of  the 
parish  of  St.  Mary  Redcliff;  also  of  Mary,  his 
wife,  and  four  of  their  infant  children.  The 
window  is  of  three  lights,  each  light  consists  of 
two  niedallions  containing  figure  subjects  on  a 
foliated  background,  with  borders  containing  in- 
scriptions rcfei’ring  to  the  subjects  they  enclose. 
The  subjects  illustrated  in  the  four  medallions  of 
the  two  side  lights  are  taken  from  the  Lord’s 
Prayer,  viz.,  Our  Father  which  art  in  Heaven,” 
“ Hallowed  be  Thy  Name,”  “ Give  us  this  Day 
our  daily  Bread,”  and  “ Deliver  us  from  Evil.” 
The  whole  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer  is  inscribed  as  a 
bordering  round  the  two  side  lights.  The  centre 
light  is  arranged  in  a similar  manner  to  the  side 
ones.  The  subject  of  the  lower  medallion  is  “ Our 
Saviour  blessing  little  Children.”  The  general 
design  and  arrangement  of  the  window  is  by  Mr. 
J.  H.  Hirst,  avcbitect;  the  working  cartoons 
were  prepared,  and  the  figure  subjects  drawn,  by 
Mr.  Maycock,  of  Clifton.  The  execution  of  the 
stained-glass  work  was  entrusted  to  Mr.  Bell,  of 
Bristol. 

St.  Mary^s,  Shrewslury. — For  a considerable 
time  past,  says  the  Shreivshury  Chronicle,  the 
east  window  of  St.  Mary’s  has  been  undergoing 
enlargement,  alterations,  and  improvements,  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  S.  P.  Smith,  architect.  The 
contractor  was  Mr.  John  Cross,  builder,  of  this 
town,  who  completed  the  masonry  of  the  window, 
the  style  being  Gothic.  The  window  originally 
contained  the  glass  that  adorned  the  chancel  of 
old  St.  Chad’s  Church,  having  escaped  the  disaster 
which  happened  to  the  other  part  of  that  fabric, 
when  it  fell  in  1788.  The  subject  is  the  genealogy 
of  Christ,  from  the  root  of  Jesse.  The  patriarch 
occupies  the  lower  portion  of  the  present  window, 
being  depicted  as  reclining,  in  a gentle  sleep,  with 
his  head  resting  upon  an  embroidered  pillow,  and 
supported  on  his  right  hand.  From  his  loins  the 
promised  stem  ascends  upwards,  each  circling  limb 
enclosing  within  its  intersections  a king  or  prophet 
immediately  connected  with  the  series  from  which 
the  Saviour  of  the  world,  as  the  son  of  David, 
sprang.  In  the  old  window,  altogether,  there 
were  forty-six  figures.  The  new  window,  how- 
ever, has  been  very  considerably  enlarged, — as 
much  as  16  feet  in  height,  the  breadth  being 
25  feet.  The  entire  height  is  about  35  feet.  The 
replacement  of  the  old  glass,  and  the  addition  of 
new,  were  entrusted  to  Mr.  David  Evans;  and  he 
and  his  son,  Mr.  Charles  Evans,  according  to  the 
Chronicle,  have  performed  their  task  with  skill 
and  taste.  The  additions,  which  are  extensive, 
harmonize  well  with  the  old  work.  On  the 
upper  portion  of  the  left  compartment  arc  the 
figures  of  St.  Matthew,  and  Joseph,  the  husband 
of  the  Virgin  ; on  the  right,  the  Virgin  and  Child, 
and  St.  Luke.  In  the  apex  of  the  right  side  is  a 
representation  of  the  Nativity,  and  on  the  left  the 
Baptism  of  Jesus.  In  the  upper  part  of  the 
entire  window  is  the  Crucifixion.  The  vine  is 
continued  through  all  the  intersections  of  the 
window  to  the  new  additional  figures. 

Bicester  Church. — A memorial  window  to  the 
memory  of  the  late  Brevet-major  Coker  is  placed 
in  the  west  side  of  Bicester  Church,  opposite  to 
the  family  vault  and  p;w.  The  window  is  of  the 
Early  Decorated  style,  and  has  painted  glass,  by 
Mr.  O’Connor,  of  London,  with  three  scriptural 
designs.  The  two  chief  groups  are  Jesus  rescuing 
Peter,  and  Peter  baptizing  Cornelius,  and  together 
they  contain  nine  figures,  surmounted  with  an 
angel  bearing  a scroll.  Below  the  window,  within 
the  church,  is  a brass  plate,  containing  the  in- 
scription. 

All  Saints’,  Stained-glass  win- 

dows have  now  been  placed  in  the  chancel  of  this 
church.  They  were  designed  by  Messrs.  Guillaume 
& Co.,  of  Southampton.  The  window  on  the  right 
was  the  gift  of  the  present  mayor  (Mr.  F.  Perkins) 
and  Mrs.  Perkins.  It  contains  allegorical  repre- 
sentations of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  John;  the 
whole  surrounded  with  a border  in  blue  and 


gold.  The  window  on  the  left  is  somewhat  similar 
to  the  former  in  design,  except  the  colour  of  the 
body  glass,  the  one  on  the  right  being  of  a deep 
ruby,  and  the  other  of  an  orange.  The  allegorical 
representations  of  the  latter  are  those  of  St.  Luke 
and  St.  Mai'k.  The  iron  frames  and  wire-work 
for  protection  from  stones  were  executed  by 
Messrs.  Kent  & Dain,  of  Southampton.  The  glass 
was  from  Messrs.  Chance,  Brothers,  of  Bir- 
mingham, and  the  glazing  was  done  by  Mr. 
Buchan. 

Christ  Church,  Yardley. — The  east  window  of 
Christ  Church,  Yardley  Wood,  has  been  filled  with 
stained  glass,  as  a memorial  of  the  lute  Miss 
Taylor,  of  Moor-green,  Moseley.  The  window, 
which  was  executed  by  Mr.  Holland,  of  Warwick, 
is  of  Early  English  character,  and  designed  with 
a view  to  illustrate  objects  to  which  Miss  Taylor 
devoted  her  time  and  means.  The  illustrations 
consist  of  medallions  piercing  a ground  of  scroll 
pattern,  and  are  drawn  from  Mark  x.  13,  and 
Matthew  xxv.  35,  36. 

Llanfyllin  Parish  Church. — A stained-glass' 
window  has  just  boon  placed  in  the  parish  church 
here.  The  subject  selected  is  St.  John  the ' 
Evangelist,  with  his  usual  emblems  of  an  eagle  ■ 
at  his  feet  and  a chalice  in  liis  hand  with  a 
serpent  issuing  out  of  it.  The  window  is  the  gift 
of  a townsman,  Mr.  John  Pugh,  solicitor.  The 
whole  was  designed  and  executed  hy  Messrs. 
Smith  & Taylor,  of  Whitechapel. 

Chester  Cathedral. — For  some  time  past  opera- 
tions have  been  going  on  in  the  Lady  Chapel 
which  will  materially  contribute  to  beautify  it.  A 
new  painted  window  has  just  been  put  into  tbe 
east  end,  on  which  various  incidents  in  the  life  of 
our  Saviour  are  painted,  by  Mr.  Wailes,  of  New- 
castle. The  window  is  in  five  lights,  and  is  lancet- 
pointed.  The  incidents  are  twenty-two  in  number, 
in  addition  to  which  there  are  two  medallions. 
The  stonework  of  the  window  is  Early  English  in 
style. 

St.  Thomas’s,  Birmingham. — A stained-glass 
window  has  been  placed  in  tbe  east  end  of  tliis 
church.  The  work  has  been  designed  and  exe- 
cuted by  Messrs.  Gibbs,  of  London.  The  subject 
chosen  for  illustration  is  that  portion  of  the 
Gospel  narrative  in  which  the  apostle  Thomas — 
all  his  incredulity'  having  vanished  at  the  sight  of 
his  risen  Master — utters  the  sublime  declaration, 
“My  Lord  and  my  God.”  Peter  and  John,  with 
two  other  of  the  apostles,  form  a group  in  the 
background.  Tbe  figure  of  the  Saviour  is  7 feet 
in  height,  and  draped  in  a purple  robe,  with  a 
ilowered  border,  while  Thomas  is  clad  in  a blue 
under-dress  and  ruby-colonred  mantle.  Tbe  size 
of  the  window  is  about  18  feet  by  6 feet.  Tbe 
artists  have  been  required  to  occtipy  a consider- 
able space  with  ornamental  work. 

Parish  Church,  Edgbaston. — The  three  pamted 
windows  lately  erected  in  this  church,  arc  designed 
to  correspond  with  the  period  of  the  building, 
namely  the  fifteenth  century.  They  contain  three 
principal  events  In  the  history  of  our  Lord, — His 
Crucifixion,  Resurrection,  and  Ascension.  The 
centre  window,  the  stone-work  of  which  was  de- 
signed by  tbe  architect,  Mr.  Fiddian,  with  re- 
ference to  the  subject,  consists  of  two  lights,  and 
a large  circular  piece  of  tracery.  In  the  upper 
compartment  is  the  figure  of  our  Lord  ascending 
in  glory  amidst  adoring  angels;  while,  in  the  two 
lower  compartments,  kneeling  around  the  mount, 
are  the  Apostles  looking  up  towards  their  depart- 
ing Master.  These  windows  wei'e  executed  by 
Messrs.  Hardman,  of  Birmingham,  after  designs 
by  Mr.  Powell,  of  tbe  same  firm. 

Manchester  Cathedral. — A large  stained-glass 
window  has  just  been  placed  at  the  east  end  of 
Manchester  Cathedral,  above  the  Communion. 
The  window  consists  of  seven  principal  lights,  with 
canopies  and  tracery,  the  subjects  being  taken 
from  the  life  of  the  Saviour,  and  comprising  “ The 
Agony  in  the  Garden,”  the  “ Bearing  of  the 
Cross,”  “The  Crucifixion,”  “The  Resurrection,” 
&c.  The  three  centre  lights  form  one  sirbject, 

“ The  Crucifixion,”  with  St.  John  and  the  centu- 
rion on  the  right,  Mary  Magdalen  in  the  centre, 
and  the  three  other  women  on  the  left.  Above 
the  principal  lights  are  fourteen  angels,  two  above 
each  light,  who  bear  emblems  typical  of  the 
passion  of  our  Lord.  The  tracery  above  is  filled 
with  foliage  and  flowers,  with  the  lamb  and  flag 
at  the  top.  Messrs.  Hardman,  of  Birmingham, 
designed  tbe  window.  It  is  the  gift  of  a gentle- 
man who  is  at  present  one  of  the  visitors  of  the 
Cathedral  School,  and  who  was  formerly  a teacher, 
and  previously  to  that  a scholar.  The  o\\Tier  of 
the  Chetham  Chapel,  beneath  this  stained-glass 
window,  intends,  says  the  Courier,  to  complete  it 
ill  harmony  with  a general  design,  which,  when 
completed,  will  make  tbe  Manchester  Cathedral 


one  of  the  most  richly  adorned  of  our  ecclesiastical 
structures. 

SJeerton  Church  (Ulverston).  — A window  of 
painted  glass  has  just  been  erected  in  the  east 
end  of  Skerton  Church.  The  window  is  of  the 
Early  English  period,  and  consists  of  three  lights. 
In  the  centre  opening,  which  is  much  longer  and 
wider  than  the  sides,  are  introduced  the  three 
principal  incidents  in  our  Saviour’s  life,  viz.,  the 
Nativity,  Crucifixion,  and  Ascension ; and  in  the 
side  openings  are  the  four  Evangelists.  The 
window  has  been  designed  and  executed  by  Mr. 
F.  Burrow,  of  Sandside,  Milntborpc. 

Si.  Mary's,  Limej-iclc. — The  Stafibrd  Memorial 
Committee  have  put  up  a stained  glass  east  window 
in  St.  Mary’s  Cathedral,  Limerick,  as  a memorial 
to  tbe  late  Augustus  O’Brien  Stafford,  M.P.  It 
was  designed  by  Mr.  William  Slater,  architect, 
and  the  stained  glass  was  executed  hy  Messrs. 
Clayton  & Bell.  The  committee  had  to  replace  all 
the  stonework  of  the  window,  and  to  put  a new 
I roof  over  the  chancel,  the  old  roof  being  in  an 
advanced  state  of  decay;  and  they  are  anxious  to 
finish  the  reredos  and  chancel  floor.  The  works 
' done  have  fortunately  led  to  an  effort  to  extend 
■ the  re.storatioiis,  and  Mr.  Slater  has  been  commis- 
sioned to  prepare  a design  for  tbe  purpose. 


PROVINCIAL  NEWS. 

Great  Bridge  {Stajfbrdshire). — 'Jbe  chief  stone 
of  the  new  Wesleyan  schools  here  has  been  re- 
cently laid.  They  comprise  boys  and  girls’  school, 
49  feet  by  22  feet,  together  with  three  class-rooms, 
each  18  feet  by  15  feet.  There  is  a detached 
residence  for  the  master.  The  buildings  are  in 
red  bricks,  relieved  with  blue  and  white  bricks,  in 
strings  and  patterns.  The  elevation  is  plain 
Gothic  in  character.  The  main  roofs  are  con- 
structed with  bammerheams,  and  ceiled  on  the 
underside  of  the  rafters.  The  works  are  being 
carried  out  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 
Edward  Holmes;  the  builders  being  Messrs.  Cox 
and  Son. 

Seaham. — The  foundation-stone  of  new  blast 
furnaces  has  been  laid  at  Seaham  by  tbe 
Marchioness  of  Londonden'y.  The  furnaces  are 
to  be  erected  by  her  ladyship  on  a piece  of  ground 
lying  about  a mile  south  6f  Seaham  Harbour,  called 
Nose's  Poiat.  The  plan  comprehends  four  blast 
furnaces,  120  coke  ovens,  and  calcining  kilns  for 
tbe  iron  stone.  Tbe  works  will  extend  over 
twenty'  acres,  and  are  expected  to  be  completed 
in  ten  months,  when  between  200  and  300  men 
will  be  employed.  The  ore  will  be  obtained  from 
Cleveland,  her  ladyship  having  acquired  a large 
tract  of  ground  at  Boulby,  where  it  will  be 
shipped  and  brought  to  Seaham.  After  the  laying 
of  the  stone  about  100  gentlemen  adjourned  to  a 
luncheon,  at  which  the  marchioness  presided,  and 
where  she  made  a speech  and  proposed  a toast.  It 
is  believed  that  when  these  furnaces  are  at  work 
about  80,000?.  a-year  will  be  expended  in  connec- 
tion with  them  for  the  advantage  of  tlie  district. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
ASSOCIATION. 

The  only  notice  I have  received  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  “Architectural  Photographic  Asso- 
ciation ” has  beeu  through  your  columns  : wliether 
or  not  those  gentlemen  who  undertake  the  duties 
of  local  honoi'ary  secretaries  should  not  have  been 
consulted  in  some  way  or  other,  I leave  your 
readers  to  judge. 

I am,  however,  glad  to  find  that  tbe  Association 
is  re-organized;  and  I only  trouble  you  with  this 
note  to  point  out  where  I think  an  improvement 
might  be  made  in  the  mode  of  procuring  photo- 
graphs, that  will  be  required  for  the  subscribers 
next  year. 

I think  the  best  ones  that  were  shown  at  the 
last  exhibition  were  those  of  Tintern  Abbey,  by 
Bedford;  and  I would  strongly  advise  that  ar- 
rangements should,  if  practicable,  be  made  with 
that  well-known  artist,  to  photograph  some  of  our 
cathedrals  each  year;  not  merely  purchasing  the 
negatives,  hut  contracting  for  the  positives  direct 
from  Mr.  Bedford,  who  will  then  do  full  justice  in 
printing  from  the  negatives  for  his  own  credit’s 
sake. 

By  this  plan  wc  should  have  no  complaints  as 
to  inferior  positives,  which  should  be  rejected  by 
a few  subscribers  who  might  be  selected  as  in- 
spectors, from  their  knowledge  of  practical  pho- 
tography; for  none  else  could  judge  of  the 
probability  of  a photograph  fading  or  otherwise. 

I know  nothing  of  Mr.  Bedford,  except  from 
his  excellent  photographs,  which,  I think,  for 
beauty  of  execution,  and  the  judgment  shown  in 
the  selection  of  his  views,  are  second  to  none : 
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doubtless,  other  parties  might  also  he  found  who 
would  agree  to  a similar  arrangement  j and  I 
think  you  will  agree  with  me,  that  there  are  few 
subscribers  who  w’ould  not  much  prefer  a uniformly 
printed  set  of  photographs,  say  12  inches  by  10 
inches,  from  such  a glorious  building  as  Lincoln 
Cathedral  (not  to  mention  others),  than  a mixture 
of  subjects  from  all  countries,  of  all  sizes,  colours, 
and  qualities. 

If  this  suggestion  were  tried,  even  to  a limited 
extent,  I think  the  choice  shown  by  subscribers 
at  the  tu'st  exhibition  they  were  produced  would 
convince  the  new  committee  of  the  policy  of  the 
plan. 

A Photogbaphee  ard  a Local  IIokoeaey 
Seceetaet  of  tee  Association'. 


DAGENHAM  BREACH. 

In  a recent  number,  page  805,  you  say  Dagen- 
ham Breach  may  have  been  formed  as  the  name 
suggests.  Perhaps  you  are  not  aware  of  tbe  in- 
teresting and  scarce  book,  “An  Account  of  the 
Stopping  of  Daggenham  Breach,  Ac,,  by  Captain 
John  Perry,  London,  1721,”  “ which  (Breach)  hap- 
pened by  the  blowing  up  of  a sluice  in  the  levels 
of  Daggenham  Beam,  not  three  and  a half  years 
since,”  Ac.  After  many  unsuccessful  attempts, 
Captain  Perry  succeeded  in  stopping  the  breach, 
which,  by  the  scouring  of  the  tide  in  and  out  of 
Daggenham  Levels,  had  got  to  a great  size.  At 
last,  after  spending  upwards  of  25,000^.  (in  five 
years).  Captain  Perry  attained  his  object. 

Tou  also  quote  the  Engineer,  that  the  London 
and  Birmingham  Railway  was  the  first  of  any 
magnitude  let  by  contract.  Itmay  have  been  the 
first  railway;  but  poor  Captain  Perry  took  his 
job  by  contract,  and  found  out  that  contracting 
is  not  always  the  way  to  wealth.  Having  lost 
much  money  by  it,  and  having  taken  the  work 
from  trustees,  appointed  by  an  Act  of  Parliament 
to  stop  the  Breach,  he  hopes  (in  his  book)  the 
trustees  wDl  apply  again  to  Parliament  to  reim- 
burse him  his  losses. 

Such  a request  no  w w’ould  be  read  without 
much  effect  at  a railway  shareholders’  meeting ! 
Tbe  way  in  which  Periy  succeeded  was  very 
ingenious.  W. 


“ HANS  BLOOME.” 

Will  you  please  inform  Mr.  Henry  Austen 
that  an  edition  of  “ Hans  Bloome  ” was  published 
in  London  in  1635,  “printed  for  William  and 
Robert  Peake,  at  their  house,  near  Holborne  Con- 
duit.” The  title-page  says  it  was  “ translated 

out  of  Latine  into  English,  by  .T.  T. .”  The 

editor’s  name  was  Hans  Wovtneil,  and  he  dedi- 
cates the  book  to  his  “cspeciall  and  kind  friend 
M.  John  Land,  merchant,  and  true  favourer  of 
art.”  In  his  address  to  the  reader,  he  says  he  has 
chosen  a patron  that  hath  himself,  to  his  know- 
ledge, intended  (if  this  book  be  acceptable),  to 
set  forth  the  w’orks  of  “Sebastian  Serly  and 
Albertus  Duree.”  From  this  it  is  probable  there 
was  a much  earlier  edition  of  “ Hans  Bloome,”  for 
the  noble  volume  of  the  five  books  of  Serlio,  pro- 
perly illustrated  with  wood  engravings,  many  of 
which  would  not  disgrace  the  present  day,  was 
published  in  London,  1611.  My  copy  wants  the 
title-page,  and  the  last  page  of  the  fifth  chapter. 
The  title-page  of  the  second  chapter  is  as  fol- 
lows: — “The  second  book  of  Architecture,  made 
by  Sebastian  Serly.  Translated  out  of  Italian 
into  Dutch,  and  out  of  Dutch  into  English. 
Printed  for  Robert  Peake,  and  are  to  be  sold  at 
his  shop,  near  Holborne  Conduit,  next  to  the 
Sunue  Taverne,  anno  Do.  1611 and  the  tail 
piece,  that  it  was  published  at  the  charge  of 
Robert  Peake,  for  the  benefit  of  the  English 
nation.  Albert  Diirer’s  work  was  probably  tbe 
one  on  perspective,  published  at  Frankfort  in 
1546.  This  I believe  was  never  translated  into 
English.  C.  J.  R. 


THE  VENTILATION  OF  THE  ARCHITECTS’ 
INSTITUTE. 

When  admiring  the  other  day  the  fittings  and 
arrangement  of  the  interior  portions  of  this  build- 
ing, I regretted  to  notice  the  evident  want  of 
ventilation,  particularly  in  the  staircases  and 
lobby,  A damp,  deadly  smell  seemed  to  pervade 
the  atmosphere,  which  cannot  be  wholesome. 
Having  noticed  the  same  effect  iu  several  of  the 
large  houses  built  about  the  same  date  as  this,  I 
thought  that,  by  meutioning  the  circumstance, 
connected  with  a place  in  which  so  many  profes- 
sional men  congregate,  some  remedy  might  be 
suggested  for  the  imperfection. 

Is  the  evil  caused  by  damp  and  ill-ventllatlou 
of  the  underground  parts,  or  by  the  want  of 


attention  to  the  opening  of  the  windows?  It  is 
to  be  noticed  that,  while  the  glazing  of  the 
meeting-room  is  well  managed,  that  of  the  stair- 
case leading  to  the  rooms  does  not  admit  of  being 
opened. 

In  the  library  there  is  an  interesting  autograph 
of  Sir  Christopher  Wren.  It  is  a note  on  the 
back  of  an  old  print,  mentioning  the  particulars  of 
its  purchase  by  the  famous  architect.  This  is 
carefully  glazed  on  each  side ; but,  notwithstanding, 
the  ink  is  so  much  faded,  owing  probably  to  tbe 
absorbent  nature  of  the  print  paper,  that  the  writ- 
ing is  not  easy  to  read.  It  would  be  well  worth 
while  to  make  a correct  copy  of  this  before  it  gets 
more  indistinct,  and  place  it  in  some  part  of  the 
frame.  An  Aetibt. 


THE  CHURCH  OF  CLEY-NEXT-THE-SEA. 

Sir,— A statement  signed  “A.  B.”  having  appeared  in 
the  Builder  of  the  10th  instant,  with  reference  to  the 
above  church,  I feel  it  incumbent  upon  me  to  notice  it  for 
the  following  reasons  : — Because  the  information  it  makes 
public  is  false.  Because  it  involves  an  unjust  reflection 
upon  a worthy  and  aspiring  local  architect.  And  because 
it  has  a tendency  to  injure  the  project  which  I have  at 
heart,  viz.,  the  complete  though  gradual  restoration  ol 
my  magnificent  church. 

“A.  B.”  states  that  the  new  roof  over  the  nave  was 
carried  out  under  the  directions  of  Mr.  F.  Codd,  of  the 
Adelphi,  but  that  the  recent  reseating  of  the  nave  has  been 
done  “ without  the  intervention  of  any  regular  archi- 
tect,” and  consequently  in  a ” cheap  and  unsatisfactory 
manner.” 

Now,  as  regards  tbe  reseating,  this  is  utterly  false ; for, 
not  only  that  part  of  the  recent  restoration,  but  the 
scraping,  cleaning,  paving,  &c.,  have  been  carried  out 
under  the  constant  and  careful  supervision  of  a local 
architect,  and  in  a manner  enrrespondiug  with  the  archi- 
tecture of  the  edifice,  creditable  to  the  contractor,  aud 
satisfactory  to  the  parishioners. 

“ A.  B.'s”  allusion  to  the  roof  is  certainly  an  unfor- 
tunate one,  as  it  happens  to  be  the  only  part  of  the 
restoration  which  has  been  objected  to. 

Nearly  fioo/.have  of  late  been  expended  uponthe  church ; 
and  I beg  to  assure  those  friends  at  a distance,  especially 
C.  Buxton,  esq.,  M.  P.,  Sir  Thomas  Fowel  Buxton,  Lord 
Calthorpc,  &c.,  who  have  munificently  contributed  to  the 
restoration  fund,  that  their  money  has  been  properly  laid 
out.  And  in  taking  leave  of  ‘‘  A.  B.”  I would  admonish 
him  for  the  future  to  back  his  statements  by  his  proper 
name  and  address,  and  pay  more  regard  to  truth  aud 
charity. 

1 trust  to  your  sense  of  fairness  for  the  insertion  of  the 
above  in  your  next  number. 

Tuo.mas  J.  Bkwsher,  Rector  of  Cley-next-the-Sea, 
Norfolk. 


THE  LATE  MR.  VERELST,  ARCHITECT. 

We  hear  with  great  regret  of  the  death  of  Mr. 
Charles  Verelst  (formerly  Mr.  Reed),  of  Aston  Hall, 
near  Rotherham,  which  took  place  suddenly  on  tbe 
13tli  inst.,  at  his  residence  iu  Birkenhead.  Mr. 
Verelst  came  into  possession  of  the  Aston  estates  in 
1851,  bnt,  in  consequence  of  the  heavy  settlements 
with  which  they  were  encumbered,  he  Las  not  until 
latterly  derived  much  benefit  from  them.  He  was 
the  architect  of  St.  John’s  Church,  Grange-lane ; 
of  the  Manor-house,  Claiighton ; and  of  many 
other  buildings  in  Liverpool  and  the  country 
round.  The  Liverpool  Architectural  and  Archaio- 
logical  Society  was  especially  indebted  to  him  in 
its  earlier  days.  At  the  usual  meeting  of  that 
society  held  last  week,  Mr.  H.  P.  Horner,  who 
was  in  the  chair,  submitted  the  following  resolu- 
tion, agreed  to  at  a meeting  of  the  council  of  the 
society,  and  it  was  at  once  passed  stih  sileniio : — 

That  the  president  be  requested  to  convey  to  Mr?. 
Verelst  the  respectful  and  heartfelt  condcdence  of  tins 
society  under  the  sudden  and  irreparable  bereavement 
which  has  befallen  herself  and  her  family.  This  meeting 
desire  also  to  record  their  deep  regret  for  the  loss  which 
the  society  has  sustained  by  the  removal  of  one  who 
shared  in  its  foundation,  who  manifested  throughout  its 
whole  subsequent  progress  so  constant  and  active  an 
interest  ui  its  welfare,  who  was  an  ornament  to  his  pro- 
fession, a cordial  friend,  a cultivated,  courteous,  and 
upright  man. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned  without  transact- 
ing further  business. 


TRADE  UNIONS. 

THEIR  TSES  and  ADHSES, 

This  question  formed  the  subject  of  a long  debate  at 
the  Maidstone  Com  Exchange,  on  Wednesday  evening 
in  la'it  week,  between  C.  Buxton,  Esq.,  M.P.,  who  had 
invited  the  discussion,  on  the  one  side,  and  Mr.  Gant 
Facey,  an  operative  connected  with  the  building  trade, 
on  the  other.  The  body  of  the  hall  was  crowded,  chiefiy 
by  working  men,  and  the  platform  was  occupied  by  many 
of  the  leading  tradesmen  of  the  town.  Tlie  proceedings, 
which  lasted  three  hours,  were  throughout  of  a very  quiet 
and  orderly  character.  The  Hon.  Mr.  Denman,  M.P.  for 
Tiverton,  and  of  the  Home  Circuit,  was  appointed  by  Mr. 
Buxton  as  his  chairman,  or  rather  introducer:  Mr. 
Sturgeon,  also  a member  of  the  bar,  actedin  the  same 
capacity  for  Mr.  Facey;  while  Mr.  Shackell  officiated  as 
referee  between  the  rival  parties. 

Mr.  Buxton,  after  remarking  that  he  had  devoted  a 
^eat  deal  of  time  and  attention  to  the  study  of  this  ques- 
tion, proceeded  to  observe  that  he  was  quite  ready  to 
admit  that  these  trade  unions  were  in  many  cases  doing 
considerable  good ; and  that,  if  they  were  managed  wisely 
and  temperately,  with  a due  regard  to  the  independence 
of  the  individual  artisan,  they  would  become  a source  of 
strength  and  well-being  to  the  working  men  of  England. 


ft  was  agood  thing  that  they  should  be  knit  together  by 
as  many  ties  as  possible;  and,  no  doubt,  there  were  many 
masters  of  a grasping,  tyrannical  disposition,  who,  if  they 
dared  do  so,  would  not  scruple  to  trample  on  those 
beneath  them,  withhold  their  due  from  them,  and,  in  fine, 
treat  them  not  as  men,  but  as  beasts  of  burden.  It  was 
well  for  the  working  men  to  present  a serried  phalanx 
against  oppression  of  this  kind ; but  the  main  good  result- 
ing from  these  trade  unions  was  that  they  were  calcu- 
lated to  promote  habits  of  frugality  and  forethought.  At 
the  same  time,  even  in  this  point  of  view,  the  attention  of 
those  who  belonged  to  unions  ought  to  be  called  to  the 
evils  that  might  arise  if  great  caution  were  not  exercised. 
It  was  a question  whether  it  would  not  be  more  judicious 
for  the  working  man  to  put  his  money  into  the  savings’ 
bank,  where  the  cost  of  management  was  nothing,  and  he 
received  interest  on  his  principal  sufficient  to  double  it  in 
fifty  years,  if  allowed  to  remain  undisturbed.  He  would 
next  consider  whether  the  natural  freedom  of  the  working 
man  was  not  too  much  trenched  upon  by  the  mmute  and 
stringent  regulations  of  the  trade  unions.  Anil  in  addiUoa 
to  the  printed  rules,  which  iu  themselves  were  a heavy 
encumbrance  on  the  working  man,  the  district  com- 
mittees were  in  many  instances  empowered  to  add  by- 
laws which  were  not  printed,  and  which  were  often  more 
. arbitrary  and  mischievous  than  those  made  public.  For 
instance,  there  was  no  rule  in  any  trade  society  against 
the  introduction  of  machinery',  and  yet  numberless  were 
the  strikes  which  had  taken  place  from  that  cause  Iiv 
another  case,  he  wished  to  apprentice  a lad  iu  whom  he 
was  interested  to  a particular  trade,  but  was  informed 
that  no  apprentices  were  aUowed  except  the  sons  of 
mechanics.  There  was  no  regulation  to  that  effect  in  the 
printed  rules,  but  he  had  since  been  shown  it  in  the 
private  code.  He  would  admit  that  in  this  respect 
several  of  the  unions  were  under  wise  government,  and 
had  avoided  the  mistakes  into  which  some  others  had 
fallen  j and  they  afforded  good  reason  for  hoping  that 
others  might  follow  their  example.  By  the  regulations  of 
the  Amalgamated  Engineers’  Society,  rather  a line 
specimen  of  its  class,  its  members  were  liable  to  be  fined 
for  no  less  than  sixty-seven  different  offences.  An  able 
mason  in  London  who  took  less  than  6s.  6d.  a day,  was 
deemed  a “ black,”  and  was  subject  to  a penalty  of  5/. 
lie  had  with  him  a printed  list  of  “blacks,”  not  negro 
slaves,  but  Englishmen  who  had  infringed  the  rules  of 
the  unions.  From  what  he  had  stated,  he  thought  they 
would  agree  with  him  that,  under  the  existing  rules  of 
many  of  the  trade  societies,  the  workingman  was  not 
able  to  regulate  his  actions  according  to  his  own. 
pleasure,  but  that  for  many  things,  in  themselves  lawful 
and  right,  he  was  exposed  to  punishment,  rendered  the 
more  severe  by  the  fact  tbatthe  committees  of  the  trade 
unions  had  it  in  their  power  to  refuse  the  benefits  of  the 
society  to  any  offending  member  till  he  gave  in  bis  sub- 
mission. In  conclusion,  the  hon.  gentleman  referred  to 
the  evils  which  a strike  in  any  particular  branch  of  trade 
incidentally  inflicted  upon  large  numbers  of  others  who- 
were  not  concerned  in  the  question  at  issue.  For  in- 
stance, the  number  of  men  recognised  by  the  United 
Trade  Conference  on  strike  iu  August  last  was  7,000,  but 
the  nuruber  actually  thrown  out  of  work  was  40,000.  So 
in  the  ca-se  with  the  Lancashire  spinners,  the  operatives 
who  struck  were  not  a tenth  of  those  deprived  of  the 
means  of  earning  their  bread;  while,  in  another  case, 
through  the  striking  <;f  660  men,  8.000  persons  lost  their 
employment,  and  were  sunk  in  universal  and  intense 
suffering. 

Mr.  Facey  commenced  by  observing  that  he  stood  there 
in  a responsible  position  to  argue  in  lavour  of  those  legal 
and  moral  institutions  which  the  working  classes  had 
established  for  themselves  for  the  puriiose  of  providing 
for  future  necessities  in  case  of  accident,  sickness,  old 
age.  aud  death.  The  hon.  gentleman  in  thus  coming  for- 
ward to  discuss  this  question  had  set  an  example  which 
might  well  be  followed  by  others  of  his  class.  Proceeding 
to  review  the  objections  of  Mr.  Buxton  in  detail,  the- 
speaker  observed  that  with  regard  to  the  workingman 
placing  his  savings  in  a bank  instead  of  contributing  to  a 
society,  the  hon.  member  ought  to  have  known  that  the 
small  amount  a man  could  individually  put  by,  taking  into 
account  casualities  aud  times  when  he  was  out  of  work, 
would  not  be  sufficient  to  provide  the  same  amount  of 
benefit  that  was  conferred  by  associated  societies.  The- 
hon.  gentleman  had  repea' cd  the  calumnies,  unwittingly 
he  was  sure,  which  had  been  circulated  as  to  the  power 
exercised  over  the  members  of  the  unions  by  the  trade 
committees.  The  fact  was,  no  more  power  was  delegated 
to  them  than  to  the  board  of  directors  of  any  association. 
Of  course  it  was  necessary  Uiat  some  body  should  have 
the  power  to  settle  petty  disputes  which  arose ; but  in 
ca'-e  of  any  alteration  of  the  rules  or  of  the  disposal  of  the 
funds,  the  regulations  of  the  society  necessitated  the  com- 
mittee to  call  a meeting  of  the  general  body,  so  that  every 
member  had  a voice  in  the  consideration  of  the  question 
under  discussion.  A general  meeting  was  also  held  every 
year  to  r.  vise  the  rules ; aud  a sp'.cial  meeting  might  be 
convened  on  the  requisition  of  seven  members,  at  which 
a committee  could  be  appointed  for  tbe  consideration  of 
the  particular  subject  under  consideration;  so  that  in 
this  respect  he  thought  they  w'ould  agree  with  him, 
that  no  undue  power  was  possessed  by  the- com- 
mittee. It  was  impossible  that  such  societies  could  be 
regulated  without  rules  and  restrictions,  or  even  fines. 
To  say  that  the  trade  unions  exercised  a despotism  was 
not  true,  seeing  that  those  who  belonged  to  them  were 
parlies  to  those  rules  which  were  binding  on  the  whole. 
He  defied  Mr.  Buxton  or  any  one  else  to  produce  those 
secret  rules  to  which  he  had  referred.  That  was  an  olil 
invention  which  had  travelled  down  from  Adam  Smith,  in 
all  its  nakedness,  till  Sidney  Sm'th  invested  it  with  ten 
thousand  more  horrors.  As  to  piece-work,  tliere  was  no 
rule  prohibiting  it,  though  in  the  carpenters’  society  Us 
avoidance  was  advised.  And  it  was  for  this  reason— that 
there  was  no  set  scale  of  prices  for  different  descriptions 
of  work  in  the  carpenters’  aud  joiners’ trades.  The  em- 
ployer would  seek  to  take  advantage  of  the  nece.ssitie» 
and  jealousies  of  his  workmen,  and  compel  them  to  ac- 
cept such  prices  as  he  chose  to  offer ; and  therefore  it  was 
but  natural  that  the  men  should  endeavour  to  stave  off 
piecework.  But  he  might  say  that  if  a certain  nviiuber  of 
employers  would  consent  to  meet  an  equal  number  of 
working  men,  with  an  articled  surveyor  on  each  side,  and 
a surveyor  Iroin  the  Board  of  Works  as  referee,  to  agree 
to  a scale  of  prices  which  would  be  fair  to  both  parties, 
the  men  would  then  be  willing  to  accept  piece-work,  but 
until  that  was  done  they  dare  not  do  so.  Tnen  Mr.  Bux- 
ton said  that  trade  societies  tended  to  keep  the  skilled 
workman  down  to  the  level  of  the  unskilful.  Why,  what 
nonsense!  Tiie  rules  only  referred  to  the  minimum  rate 
of  wages,  but  did  not  confine  the  amount.  The  men  were 
glad  to  see  their  more  skilled  fellow  workmen  obtain 
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something  beyond  the  bare  pittance  usually  given  by  the 
masters  ; and  he  himself  had  obtained  6d.  and  Is.  a day 
more  than  others  who  had  less  skill  in  manipulation.  It 
was  said  that  the  bricklayers  objected  to  labourers  laying 
the  bricks  for  walls.  Why,  he  should  think  the  public 
ought  to  be  obliged  to  them  for  doing  so.  As  much  skill 
\vas  required  in  the  construction  of  a wall  as  of  a four  or 
six-panel  door.  The  hon.  gentleman  had  alluded  to  the 
number  of  men  on  strike.  His  time  was  short,  and  be 
could  not  then  fully  show  that  it  was  no  strike,  but  a 
lock-out  on  the  part  of  the  masters.  The  employers  were 
determined  not  to  listen  to  the  representa’ions  of  their 
workmen;  and,  when  a deputation  waited  upon  the  masters 
on  a moral  and  legal  mission,  namely,  that  of  setting 
forth  the  demands  of  themselves  and  their  fellows, — they 
were  immediately  discharged.  Tnen  it  was  that  the  men 
at  Trollope’s  threw  down  their  tools.  The  fact  was,  the 
employers  of  London  wished  to  get  all  the  profit  tliey 
could  out  of  the  working  man,  but  the  latter  had  always 
a consideration  for  his  masser. 

Mr.  Buxton  again  addressed  the  meeting.  He  pro- 
ceeded to  consider  the  effect  of  strikes.  Experience  had 
shown  that  even  in  those  ca.ses  iu  which  strikes  were  suc- 
cessful, ttie  result  was  ruin  to  the  employers  as  well  a.s  to 
the  workmen.  Strikes  had  also  a stimulating  effect  in 
the  production  of  new  machines,  though  for  his  own  part 
he  considered  that  to  be  aTesult  not  to  be  regretted,  as 
be  believed  the  effect  of  machinery  was  to  increa'-e  the 
•dernand  for  labour.  Next  turning  to  the  consideration  of 
the  misery  and  distress  produced  by  unsuccessful  strikes, 
he  selected  the  case  of  the  Preston  spinuers,  who  struck 
lit  1851.  The  sum  lost  in  wages  by  the  operatives  was 
250,000?. : the  capital  of  the  matters  was  greatly  shrunk; 
while  the  shopkeepers  and  others  were  almost  ruined. 
Such  were  the  terrible  rc.sults  of  one  of  the  best  managed  , 
and  be.st  supported  strikes  that  ever  took  place.  The 
leader  of  the  movement  was  Mr.  Cowell,  an  operative,  a 
man  of  great  ability  and  high  character,  who  was  regarded 
with  icspoct  by  both  sides  j and  this  same  individual,  at 
the  recent  meeting  of  the  Social  Science  Association  at 
Bradford,  publicly  stated  that  so  dreadful  were  the 
miseries  which  he  had  seen  produced  by  a strike,  liiat  he 
would  never  recommend  one  under  any  circumstances 
during  his  life.  Looking  at  the  heait-breakiiig  conse- 
quences to  the  working  men  themselves,  from  such 
movements,  one  cannot  but  ask  oneself  whether  it  would 
not  have  been  rather  to  their  help  than  to  their  hindrance 
to  have  signed  the  ‘‘declaration,”  and  so  pledged  them- 
selves  to  ab.stain  from  such  ill-fated  endeavours  to  inter- 
fere, 1 will  not  sa,'"  witJi  their  employers,  hut  with  the 
natural  law  by  which  the  rate  of  wages  is  governed.  Nor 
can  I blame  the  masters  for  what,  after  all,  was  a defensive 
movement.  At  the  same  time,  I must  candidly  confes.s, 
that,  seeing  what  intense  bitterness  the  “ document  ” has 
called  forth— seeing  how  deeply  the  artisans  feel  that  in 
signing  it  they  would  barter  away  Ibeir  natural  rights 
and  their  natural  freedom  (a  feeling  we  must  all  admire) 
^seeing  this,  1 must  coirfess  my  doubt  whether  the  true 
wisdom  of  the  masters  would  not  have  been  to  give  way 
The  good  elfects  that  might  have  come  had  the  men 
taken  the  ” declaration  ” willingly,  can,  i fear,  be  hardly 
looked  for  when  submission  is  wrung  from  them.  1 tliink 


deration  anti  decision  of  the  meeting.  He  then  put  the 
three  questions  successively.  The  first  was,  ‘‘  Are  trades’ 
unions  a benefit  to  the  working  classes  or  not?”  The 
affirmative  was  carried  by  a majority  of  about  ten  to  one. 
The  next  question  was,  ‘‘  Are  strikes  beneficial  or  not?” 
It  was  met  by  loud  cries  of  ‘‘  No,  no,”  and  ‘‘  Only  as  a last 
resource;  ” and  when  it  was  put  a very  large  majority  of 
hands  was  hold  up  for  the  negative.  The  last  question 
was,  ‘‘  Should  the  master  buiklers‘  declaration  be  approved 
or  condemned  ? ” On  the  show  of  hands  the  condemnation 
of  the  document  was  all  but  unanimous,  and  loud  groans 
were  directed  against  it. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Potter,  seconded  by  Mr.  Noble, 
thank.s  were  unanimously  voted  to  Mr.  Buxton  for  the 
course  he  had  jjursued  in  bringing  about  the  discussion, 
and  lor  the  manner  in  which  he  had  treated  the  question 
that  evening. 

On  the  motion 'of  Mr.  Buxton,  M.P.,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Denman,  M.P.,  a similar  compliment  was  paid  to  Mr. 
i'acey;  and,  thanks  having  been  subsequently  accorded 
to  the  two  chairmen  and  the  referee,  the  meeting  sepa- 
rated. 

We  have  received  a reply  from  the  secretary 
oP  the  Conference  to  the  note  from  a “Mitster 
Builder”  in  our  last,  asserting  that  the  “Master 
Buikier”  has  misquoted  him.  This  our  readers 
can  judge  of  for  themselves,  having  the  original 
statement  before  themj  and,  as  Mr.  Potter  simply 
reiterates  assertions  he  lias  already  made  several 
times  in  our  pages,  and  we  have  refused  to  insert 
three  or  four  letters  in  reply  to  his  previous  comniu- 
nicatlons,  we  do  not  think  it  neces-sary  to  print  this. 


BENEFIT  SOCIETIfkS. 

A CASE  at  Marlborough-strcet  lias  recently 
excited  some  interest.  The  Operative  Masons’ 
Benefit  Society,  in  the  person  of  their  secretary  or 
president,  llobert  Fairbnrn,  of  8,  Ilowley-plnce, 
Belvedere-road,  was  the  defendant,  on  the  sum- 
moned complaint  of  Robert  Gilmore  Watt,  who 
had  been  expelled  from  future  participation  in 
the  benefits,  on  the  IStli  ult.,  on  the  ground  that 
he  had  been  found  to  be  a member  of  another 
society,  contrary  to  the  express  stipulation  of 
Rule  1 of  the  said  “ Operative  Masons’  Benefit 
Society.” 

The  complainant’s  case  was  that,  as  a working 
mason,  he  had  Joined  the  society  on  the  14th  of 
February  last,  regularly  contributing  the  required 
periodical  payment.  That  on  the  15th  of  Sep- 
Lord  St.  Leonards’  pro'poV^Vxri’fich'iralmost'oiiVwUh  ' declared  on  tlie  sick-fund,  producing, 

that  of  the  masons,  would  afford  the  masters  graceful  in  proof  of  sickness,  a medical  certificate,  from 

November  be  received 

be  well  for  them,  and  for  the  workmen  too,  that  the  ' weekly  niii. 
question  should  be  finally  settled  by  treaty  rather  than  by  I entitled  him  to.  Being  on  that  day  summonetl 
triumph.  My  views  have  become  somewhat  modified  on  ' before  the  managing  committee,  ho  attended  on 
tins  point  by  t.eeuig  more  clearly  whatathorouuh  Etnriish  xi.  -i  ° • •i_-r- 

feeling  of  indepenclence  lies  at  the  root  of  the  men's  un^  certain  objections  were  made  to 

willingness  to  accept  the  ” declaration.”  The  working  I ^“3  continuing  a member,  only  one  of  which,  how- 
nienoi  England  might  attain  to  an  independence,  freedom,  1 ever,  was  held  to  be  valid  against  him,  and  de- 

and  self-denial.  Mr.  Facey  had  said  that  no  one  had  a forth  tliat  no  member  ot  that  society  could  be 
right  to  charge  trades’  nniirns  with  being  harsh,  seeing  at  the  same  time  a member  of  anv  other  benefit 

It  was  also  objacted,  that  he,  besi.les 
sunrage.  Ihat  might  be  so;  but  did  Mr.  Facey  say  that  ' • • -a  /•  -i  ,,  , -r  , , , 

a majority  could  never  be  guilty  of  injustice  ? He  liad  f^i^Givtng  aid  from  the  ticiioral  Lock-out  t uiid, 
cited  a number  of  rules  which  struck  him  as  being  harsh.  W08  a moinber  of  “The  Friendly  Stonemasons’ 
ami  all  he  asked  ,vas  that  tl.e  allention  of  the  workaii;  ' IJei-lal  Society;”  and  it  was  alleged  that  by  eacli 
men  might  be  directed  to  the  subject  witli  the  view  of  ■ i,„  i,„  j ..  . • ° v -ui  r 

seeing  whetlier  too  much  restriction  was  not  imposed  on  of  facts  he  had  become  ineligible  for  the 

the  independence  of  ttieir  brethren,  No  dmbt  if  working  I “ Operative  Masons’ Society,”  and  his  name  was 
men  associated  together  there  must  be  some  kind  of ' there  and  then  scratched  from  the  list  of  members, 
punishment  for  a breach  of  faith.  His  opponent  had  t,,  fi,o  r.l.w>«  fbo  In^roi  f 

denied  that  there  were  any  secret  rules.  He  lorgot  appa- I * the  first  pUct,  tliO  legal  gentleman  for  the 
renily  that  lie  (.Mr.  Buxton)  cited  two  distinct  instances  compiainant  contended  tliat  whatever  sum  he  had 
of  that  kiiiil.  With  regard  to  bricklayers, notwithstanding  j received  as  a locked-out  tvorkuian,  was  granted 

the  principle  of  protection,  and  distinctly  opposed  to  that ' second,  that  the  society  was  called  a trade 

free-trade  policy  from  which  England  had  derived  such  ' society,  paying  out  only  in  the  event  of  death  or 
enormous  advantage.  He  believed  that  in  the  monopo-  ; incanncltatini?  accident  • and  fheep  wpfp  Dip  ryplnfc 
lisiiig  tendency  of  tlie  trade  unions  they  had  the  old  pro-  I "cciuenc , ana  cnese  u ere  tlic  points 

tective  spirit  doing  its  utmost  to intertere  with  the  laws  of  l^Pp^  which  the  magistrate  was  now  called  to 
nature,  and  for  that  reason  among  others  he  anxiously  ] adjudicate. 

duSto' revhlfthc)]stln°'“  '''  “■  ' '"'e  Utb  jnilgmcnt  of  the  magistrate,  after 

Mr.  Facey  then  replied.  The  masters,  he  ob.served,  had  I llthtrillg  evidence : 
societies  to  reeolate  the  price  of  ra.rterial,  and  the  work-  Mr.  Bingliam  said  he  had  taken  very  mat  nains  In  the 
me:  men  hadjnsL  the  same  right  to  apprise  tl:e)r  labour,  matter  and  had  since  the  last  occasiod  lonkwl 
and  II  employers  would  not  give  what  the,  const, Irred  it  rSfif  tte  two  ^ 


worth,  they  had  aright  to  say,  “Then  vciu  shall  not  hav. 
it.”  The  average  duration  of  the  employment  of  the 
building  trades  in  London  did  not  exceed  seven  months 
in  the  year,  and  their  average  earnings  were  about  18s. 
a-\veck.  Moreover,  they  had  to  keep  up  an  appearance, 
There  was  such  an  aristocracy  of  sight  now  among  mas- 
ters. that  corduroys  and  fustian  jackets  were  entirely  out 
of  the  question.  He  knew  the  evil  of  strikes  ai  well  as 
any  one;  but  he  did  not  say  to  men  on  that  account, 

Give  up  the  power  of  striking.”  As  well  might  nations 
be  advised  to  give  up  the  power  of  making  war.  He  did 
not  stand  there  to  advocate  strikes  as  a rule,  but  to  advo- 
cate  them  as  a la.st  resort  for  the  working  classes.  There 
had  been  many  strikes  which  had  resulted  in  an  advance 
of  wages,  and  consequently  in  the  elevation  of  the  condi- 
tion  of  the  working  classes,  and  in  an  increased  circulation 
of  money  among  the  shopkeeping  cla-ses.  If  wages  were 
raised  in  this  country,  the  result  was  to  give  an  increased 
command  of  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life  to  tlie 
working  classes,  and  to  diminish  the  need  of  a poor  law. 
As  regarded  machineiT,  he  admitted  that  the  opposition 
to  its  introduction  was  senseless,  and  believed  machinery 
would  ultimately  work  out  the  emancipation  of  the  work- 
ing classes.  Until  employers  gave  up  their  own  associa- 
tions, he  should  continue  to  recommend  liis  brethren  to 
unite  for  mutual  protection. 

Mr.  Shackell  (the  referee)  said  the  gentlemen  around 
him  had  agreed  to  submit  three  questions  for  the  consi- 


rules  of  the  two  societies  very  carefully.  The  com- 
: plaiuant,  Watt,  in  September,  1858.  was  elected  a mem- 
ber of  the  Operative  Masons’  Benefit  Society,  the  intent 
and  meaning  of  which  society  is,  by  its  fir'at  rule,  ‘‘to 
raise  and  secure  a fund  for  the  mutual  relief  of  its  mem- 
bers in  sickness,  infirmity,  and  old  age,  and  for  decently 
burying  its  members  and  their  wives and  by  that  rule 
it  is  declared  “that  no  one,  while  a member  of  that 
society,  must  be  a member  of  any  other  benefit  society, 
enrolled  or  not  enrolled.”  The  contribution  paid  by  a 
member  is,  2s.  gtl.  a-month  (6Jd.  a-week),  ruid  the  allow- 
ance to  a sick  member  varies  from  2n.s.  to  I2s.  per  week, 
according  to  the  state  of  the  society’s  funds ; for  the  death 
of  a member,  12?.  Is  allowed  for  funeral  expenses,  and  on 
the  death  of  the  wi'^e  of  a member,  8/.  In  September  and 
October,  1839,  Watt  claimed  and  received  allowance  a.s  a 
sick  member.  In  November  that  allowance  was  stopped, 
and  he  was  expelled  from  the  society,  on  the  allegation 
that  he  belonged  to  another  benefit  society.  Watt  admits 
that  lie  belongs,  and  for  many  years  has  belonged,  to 
another  society,  called  the  Operative  Stone  Masons’ 
Friendly  Society,  but  he  conteuds  that  that  society  is  not 
a benefit  society  within  the  mca-ting  of  the  first  rule  of 
the  Operative  Masons’  Benefit  Society.  W'hetlicr  it  be  so 
or  not  will  best  be  seen  in  the  rules  of  the  Operative 
Stonemasons’  Society.  By  its  first  rule  the  objects  of 
this  society  are  stated  to  be  ‘‘to  mutually  support  each 
ocher  while  in  seaeh  of  employment,  and  also  in  case  of 
sickness  or  accident,  and  for  the  interment  of  deceased 


members,  as  also  to  regulate  the  price  and  Ics.scn  the 
hours  of  labour.”  The  society  consisted,  in  January, 
1859,  of  NS  lodges,  dispersed  over  mo.st  parts  of  Eugland 
and  Wales;  and  the  government  of  the  whole,  including 
virtual  control  in  the  matter  of  strikes,  is  placed  in  the 
hands  of  eleven  members,  elected  periodically  by  the  cen- 
tral lodge,  and  called  ” The  Central  Committee ’’—(for 
which  see  sec.  4 of  the  rules,  class  5).  By  rule  lO  (class 
2),  it  is  laid  down—"  Working  over-time,  tending  to  oiu? 
general  injury  by  keeping  members  out  of  employment, 
shall  be  abolished,  except  in  case  of  accident  or  neces- 
sity. Where  members  persist  in  working  over-time,  in 
opposition  to  the  lodge  of  which  they  are  members,  they 
shall  be  fined  at  the  discretion  of  such  lodge.  It  is  re- 
quested that  lodges  harassed  by  piecework  or  sub-con- 
tracting do  apply  at  a reasonable  time  for  a grant  to 
abolish  it.  Where  sub-contracting  or  piece-work  is 
abolished, ‘such  ’ is  binding  with  the  society.”  By  rule 
3 (class  5),  members  may  strike  if  any  employer  attempts 
to  introduce  piece-work  where  it  has  been  abolished  (that 
is  abolished  by  the  society).  By  rule  II  (class  2),  the 
lodge  of  which  they  are  members  shall  decide  the  amount 
of  wages  of  those  who  through  age  or  infirmity  are  unable 
to  earn  the  current  amount.  By  rule  8 (class  5),  any 
member  opposing  another  while  resisting  infringements 
on  tlie  part  of  .an  employer  .shall  be  fined  2?,  And  by 
rule  23  (class  l),  an  annual  revised  black  list  shall 
be  printed,  showing  the  names  of  those  who  have 
worked  in  opposition  to  strikes  or  otherwise.  If  these 
were  the  only  objects  of  this  society,  by  what  name  soever 
it  might  be  designated,  it  could  never,  correctly,  be  styled 
a benefit  society;  but  along  with  rules  the  object  of 
wliich  is  to  regulate  the  rate  of  wages  by  constraint  of 
members  and  workmen  in  general,  there  are  provisions 
for  the  support  of  sick  and  injured  members,  and  for  the 
decent  interment  of  members  and  their  wives,  not  to  be 
dlstingirished  in  principle,  and  scarcely  in  details,  from 
the  provisions  for  the  same  purpose  which  are  the  mala 
objects  of  the  other  (the  Operative  Masons’  Bern  fit)  society. 
It  is  true  the  members  of  the  Stonemasons’  Society  are 
divided  into  two  classes,— ttiose  who  subscribe  to  the 
” trade  fund  only,”  and  those  who  subscribe  to  the  ” trade 
and  sick  fund,” — that  the  subscription  to  the  trade  fund 
only  is  4d.  a-week,  and  the  subscription  to  both  funds 
together  "^d. ; and  it  is  proved  that  Watt  was  a subscriber 
to  the  trade  fund  only.  But  this  subscription  entitled 
him,  if  disabled  '*  by  any  accidental  cause,  by  paralytic 
stroke  or  eruption  (meaning  rupture)  of  bloodvessels, 
while  earning  his  living,”  to  receive  IdO/.  as  also  )2f.  for 
the  funeral  of  liiinself,  and  C/.  for  that  of  bis  wife.  When 
tlie  members  of  a society  (called  a benefit  society),  esta- 
blished fur  the  support  of  sick  members  and  the  expenses 
of  interment,  make  it  a condition  that  no  member  shall 
belong  to  any  other  benefit  society,  their  clear  meaning 
is,  that  he  shall  not  belong  to  any  other  society  which 
proposes  and  effects  the  same  purposes,  whether  sepa- 
rately or  in  conjunction  with  other  purposes;  whether 
styled  benefit,  or  friendly,  or  trade  society ; whether  eu- 
rolled  or  not  enrolled ; whether  legal  or  illegal.  The  com- 
plainant Watt,  one  of  such  members,  is  also  member  of 
aiwther  society,  from  which  he  can  obtain  the  expenses* 
of  interment,  and  100?.  upon  breaking  a limb  or  blood- 
ves.sel,  or  being  struck  with  paralysis  while  earning  his 
living.  He  has  not  availed  himself  of  all  the  benefits 
offered  by  that  other  society  ; but,  as  to  the  class  to  which 
he  has  confined  himself,  it  is  clearly  a benefit  society 
within  the  meaning  of  the  first  rule  of  the  Operative 
Masons'  Benefit  Society;  and  my  judgment,  must,  there- 
fore, be  for  the  defendant.  It  has  been  asserted  that  the 
defendant’s  society  consented  to  the  election  of  the  com- 
plainant, knowing  that  he  was  a member  of  the  other 
society.  The  fact  is  disputed,  but  I consider  it  immate- 
rial ; for  the  society  is  a fluctuating  body,  and  any  single 
member  may  at  any  time  insist  on  putting  the  rules  in 
force.  It  is  due  to  Watt  (the  complainant;  to  say  that  he 
leaves  this  court  exempt  from  any  imputations  of  deceit,  or 
wrong,  or  evasion,  on  entering  the  defendant’s  society, 
When  he  declared,  as  he  must  have  done,  tliat  he  belonged 
to  no  other  benefit  society,  I make  no  doubt  that  he 
believed  the  ‘‘Trade  Fund  Class”  of  the  Stonemasons’ 
Friendly  Society  not  to  be  a benefit  society. 


^oolis  flcrtibdt. 

••  T/ie  British  Almanac  of  the  Society  for  the 
Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,  for  the  year  of 
onr  Lord  1860,  being  Bissextile  or  Leap  Year."’ 
12mo.,  pp.  06. 

Companion  to  the  Almanac;  or,  Year-BooJc  of 
General  Information  for  1860”  12mo., 

pp.  iv.;  204.  London:  Kuiglib  i Co. 

The  Companion  to  the  Almanac,  just  published 
contains  like  tlie  previous  number,  several  well- 
timed  and  ably-written  articles, — in  addition  to 
the  usual  chronicle  of  legislation  and  statistics, 
and  the  article  on  Architecture  and  Public  Im- 
provements. Mr.  Cliarles  Knight’s  name  is  ap- 
pended to  an  article  on  “The  Necessity  for  Ele- 
mentary Instrnction  in  Political  Economy,”  and 
his  initials  to  one  entitled  “ The  National  Debt : 
how  it  grew.”  In  the  latter,  the  amounts  of 
the  debt  and  interest  in  each  year,  beginning 
16'Jl  in  the  time  of  William  and  Mary,  down  to 
1859,  having  been  given,  it  is  shown  in  a con- 
cluding table,  that  in  the  number  of  years,  wliich 
were  eighty-two  of  War  and  eighty-six  of  Peace, 
the  debt  increased  from  somewhat  more  than  three 
millions,  to  805,078,55-4h  at  the  present  time — 
the  decrease  in  the  years  of  peace  being  only 
81,795,136?.  Without  borrowing,  the  vast  ex- 
penditure from  1793  to  1815,  could  not  have  been 
borne  : on  the  other  hand,  a National  Debt  may 
be  “a  bad  master  if  its  aid  be  habitually  in- 
voked.” Still,  it  is  shown  that  although  the 
interest  has  increased  eight  millions  since  the 
beginning  of  the  century,  the  vast  increase  of 
capital  and  population  in  the  same  period  makes 
payment  from  each  individual  considerably  less 
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m 1859  than  in  1801.  The  other  article  of  which 
the  title  has  been  fjiven,  conlcl  not  fail  to  be  in- 
teresting and  valuable.  Those  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  growth  of  questions  of  capital  and 
labour  during  the  last  quarter  of  a century,  will 
have  a lively  recollection  of  a little  book  entitled 
“ The  Results  of  Machinery,”  which  had  an  ex- 
tensive sale  at  a period  of  national  alarm,  and 
was  followed  by  a tract  called  “ Capital  and 
Labour.”  These  two  parts,  having  been  mean- 
while incorporated  under  the  latter  title  in 
Knight’s  Shilling  Series,  appeared  with  addi- 
tions, in  1855,  as  the  work,  “ Knowledge  is 
Power.”  On  the  score  of  authorship  of  these  pro- 
ductions, as  otherwise,  there  is  no  one  at  the  pre- 
sent juncture  whose  services  to  the  working  classes 
give  him  better  claim  to  be  listened  to,  than 
the  author  of  the  article  in  the  “Companion.” 
Mr.  Knight  regards  all  the  forms  of  combination, 
whether  as  “ against  the  aggressive  selfishness  of 
capital,”  or  of  monopolies  by  individuals  or 
corporations,  as  a league  of  producers  against 
consumers,  sure  in  the  end  to  fail.  Whilst 
the  struggle  goes  on,  the  real  capital  is  un- 
impaired, or  is  only  diverted.  But  Mr.  Knight 
does  not  examine  into  the  contingency  of 
its  diversion  to  foreign  countries.  He  shows, 
however,  that  increase  in  the  capital  of  the  corn- 
munity  of  late  years,  has  been  the  occasion  of 
increased  capital  employed  In  building  j and 
which  has  at  the  same  time,  in  spite  of  the 
introduction  of  machinery,  increased  the  number 
of  the  employed, — and  without  diminution  in  their 
rate  of  wages,  but  the  reverse.  The  tenor  of  the 
article  is  to  the  efl’ect  that  the  strike  in  London, 
of  workmen  in  the  building  trades,  is  eminently 
suggestive  of  the  necessity  for  some  elementary 
instruction  in  political  economy;  and  to  show 
how  such  instruction  might  be  given  on  the  plan 
adopted  in  the  "Birkbeck”  schools,  established 
(witli  the  exception  of  that  of  the  London  Mecha- 
nics’ Institution)  at  the  expense  of  Mr.  Wm. 
Ellis,  who  has  been  selected  by  the  Queen  to 
instruct  her  own  children  in  similar  subjects. 
Recollecting  “ The  Results  of  Machinery,”  the 
article  is  not  all  that  we  oiirselves  should  have 
desired  from  Mr.  Knight.  It  leaves  unsolved 
some  points  in  the  present  stage  of  the  capital 
and  labour  question  that  must  occasion  difficulty 
with  many  readers : it  may  be  sufficient  to  refer 
to  the  fact  that,  whilst  Mr.  Knight  M'rites  that 
priuciplea  if  understood  “ would  show  that  strikes 
must  fail,”  Lord  St.  Leonards  began  his  late 
letter  by  an  admission  that  strikes  “may  at  times 
become  expedient;”  and  that  what  the  working 
man  wants  just  now,  is  an  explanation  of  such 
seeming  contrariety  of  opinion  and  advice.  The 
following  portion  of  the  article  may  he  usefully 
quoted: — 

“ We  have  termerl  the  builders'  strike  themost  remark- 
able manifestation  of  ignorance  of  economical  laws  that 
was  ever  exhibited  by  skilled  workmen.  The  organizers 
of  this  strike  have  proclaimed  what  their  Trades’  Union 
has  resolved  upon  as  elementary  truths : — 

1.  If,  as  the  political  economists  maintain,  the  rate  of 
wages  depends  upon  the  proportion  of  the  number  of 
workmen  competing  for  employment  to  the  amount  of 
capital  out  of  which  wages  are  to  be  paid,  a general  reso- 
lution to  work  only  nine  hours  instead  of  ten,  the  daily 
wages  remaining  the  same,  will  produce  the  same  effe:t 
as  if  one-tenth  of  the  aggregate  number  of  workmen  were 
withdrawn  from  the  competition  for  wages. 

2.  To  carry  forward  the  same  principle  to  the  same 
result,  it  is  necessary  that  the  workman  should  not  do  as 
much  work  as  he  can,  but  as  little  as  he  can;  that  to 
counteract  the  abundance  of  labour  its  efhciency  should 
be  lessened ; that  the  bricklayer  should  never  put  his 
trowel  out  of  his  hand  to  lift  anything  requiring  two 
hands;  that  to  break  down  the  distinction  between  the 
industrious  and  the  lazy  workman,  the  skilful  and  the 
unhandy,  tliere  should  be  no  piecework  and  no  overtime  ; 
and  that  to  mark  the  line  of  demarcation  between  employer 
and  employed,  and  to  prevent  any  stimulus  to  industry 
under  the  master’s  eye,  the  man  is  never  to  work  by  the 
side  of  his  master. 

3.  That  machinery  has  diminished  the  amountof  human 
labour  required  to  produce  a certain  quantity  of  work ; 
and  that  the  saving  in  the  cost  of  production  ought 
therefore  to  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  labourers,  and  not 
for  the  consumers  of  the  thing  produced. 

It  is  always  diflicult  to  overrate  the  aggregate  folly  of  a 
class,  whether  an  upper  or  a lower  class,  when  it  is  bent 
upon  accomplishing  some  object  by  coercion,  and  resorts  to 
what  it  terms  argument  for  its  defence.  The  protectionist 
class,  that  used  to  coerce  society  by  legislation,  has  come 
to  an  end;  its  enactments  are  no  longer  binding,  its 
rhetoric  is  no  longer  heard.  The  trades’  union  class  is 
rampant  in  its  power  of  coercion  over  other  workmen, 
and  its  rhetoric  is  unimpaired  by  sorrovr  and  defeat.  The 
wives  and  children  of  builders  out  of  employment  are 
dying  around  them,  suicide  suggests  itself  to  the  unhappy 
husband  aiul  father,  and  yet  the  leaders  of  the  “ society 
men”  cry  out  to  persevere.  For  what  ? To  maintain  the 
doctrines  which  we  have  set  forth  above, — fallacies  which 
a child  in  a Birkbeck  school  v/ill  reject  as  assuredly  as  the 
most  enlightened  teacher  of  those  great  natural  laws  of 
Industry,  a knowledge  of  which  would  save  many  un- 
happy men  from  misery  and  ruin.” 

The  other  articles  in  the  first  part  of  the 
“Companion, ’’are, — “ThePatent  Office,  and  Patent 
Museum,”  by  George  Dodd,  detailing  the  exten- 


sion made  since  the  date  of  our  notice,  which  first 
directed  attention  of  architects  to  the  subject; 
but  also  showing  the  lamentahle  restrictions  of 
space  which  cramp  Mr.  Woodcroft’s  exertions; — 
“The  Naval  Force  of  the  United  Kingdom;” — 
“The  National  Collection  of  Sculpture”  (a  clearly 
written  and  succinct  account),  by  James  Thorne; 
“ A History  of  Comets,”  by  J.  R.  Hind,  in  con- 
tinuation of  a former  portion  ; The  War  in 
Italy,  and  its  Antecedents;”  and  “The  "Wreck 
Chart,  and  the  National  Life  Boat  Institution;” 
besides  the  tables  i-elating  to  the  Funds,  and 
Rate  of  Interest  at  the  Bank,  and  the  Average 
Prices  of  Corn. 

The  article  on  Architecture  comprises  twenty- 
nine  pages,  besides  a lengthy  rejoinder  to  some 
remarks  at  the  Royal  Institution,  by  Mr.  Denison, 
upon  the  last  year’s  article  in  the  “Companion,” — 
whereinits  writer  had  referred  to  a private  arrange- 
ment for  rebuilding  the  Doncaster  Church  tower 
in  a different  character  of  architecture,  as  though 
the  arrangement  had  not  been  fair  to  the  snh- 
scribers, — now  showing  that  he  based  his  remarks 
upon  Mr.  Denison’s  words  in  a letter  in  our  last 
year’s  volume  respecting  the  Taunton  tower.  The 
general  article  contains  a considerable  number  of 
items  of  information  as  to  the  works  in  progress 
during  the  year,  and  some  judicious  opinions;  and 
is  improved  in  character  in  most  points.  We  must, 
however,  except  the  illustrations,  which  are,  several 
of  them,  bad  as  those  of  last  year,  and  therefore 
prejudicial  to  any  object.  There  are  some  errors; 
and  we  may  also  say,  we  notice  (though  we  are 
aware  we  arc  here  not  in  agreement  with  the 
writer)  a rather  free  use  of  what  has  appeared  in 
our  columns;  and  that  the  time  has  really  arrived 
when  the  article  on  Architecture,  in  an  organ  of 
so  much  importance  as  the  “ Companion  to  the 
Almanac,”  should  be  made  to  present  something 
more  than  what  it  has  too  much  become,  a cata- 
logue of  the  names  of  bnildings,  rather  than  an 
annual  review  of  the  state  of  the  subject  whereof 
it  treats. 

We  are  sorry  to  he  obliged  to  revert  to  inaccu- 
rate information  given  in  the  “British  Almanac” — 
or  first  part  of  the  volume.  That  Sir  George  Grey, 
having  been  recalled  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
is  again  governor,  we  ai'e  aware,  though  we  sus- 
pect the  compiler  is  right  5//  accident;  but 
certain  we  are,  that  Professor  Donaldson  is  not,  as 
last  year.  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts,  &c.,  at  the 
London  University,  and  that  the  officers  of  the 
Institute  of  British  Architects  are  not  as  the 
names  are  set  down.  There  appears  to  be  an  in- 
creasing tendency  for  errors  of  this  character  to 
remain  stereotyped  in  year-books, — which  goes  to 
destroy  all  their  value  for  the  object  of  their  pub- 
lication. Our  contemporaries  failto  notice  them, — 
so  that  works  which  have  acquired  reputation, 
abuse  it  by  holding  the  ground  against  other 
works  prepared  perhaps  with  greater  care  or 
conscientiousness.  We  must  not  ourselves  imitate 
this  abandonment  of  duties  by  our  contemporaries, 
— even  though  our  plain-speaking  should  come 
forth  on  the  occasion  of  noticing  a work  still  in 
many  respects  so  excellent  as  the  “ British  Almanac 
and  Companion.” 


CMlde  Harold's  Filgrimage.  By  Lord  Btbon. 

Cheap  Editions.  London ; Murray.  1860. 
Tetiv  way  to  prevent  the  servants  from  going  to 
the  table-beer  barrel  is  to  put  a cask  of  ale  by  the 
side  of  it.  The  way  for  owners  of  copyright 
to  prevent  infringements  is  themselves  to  issue 
editions  at  a price  that  cannot  he  competed 
with ; and  this  Mr.  Murray  is  doing.  Here  we 
have  a shilling  edition  and  a sixpenny  edition  of 
Byron’s  exquisite  poem,  with  the  notes,  and  in 
the  first  case,  illustrations.  These  books  will  pro- 
vide for  Childe  Harold  (the  architect’s  poem  ;par 
exceUence)  a new  and  enlarged  public. 


Sussex  Archceological  Colleciion,  relating  to  the 
History  and  Antiquilies  of  the  County,  Pub- 
lished by  the  Sussex  Arcbmological  Society. 
Vol.  XI.  London:  John  Russell  Smith,  Soho- 
square. 

Tue  new  volume  issued  by  the  Sussex  Archmlo- 
gical  Society  contains  some  interesting  contribu- 
tions to  the  history  of  the  county,  the  point  pro- 
perly aimed  at,  particularly  an  account  of  Paxhill 
and  its  neighbourhood,  by  Mr.  Blencow’e,  with 
views  of  the  bouse  and  of  others  at  Lindfield, 
Holmesdale,  and  Chaloner;  the  defence  of  Sussex 
from  invasion  in  1596,  by  Mr.  Blaauw;  and  ex- 
tracts from  the  “Diary  of  a Sussex  Tradesman”  a 
hundred  years  ago,  by  Mr.  Blencowe  and  Mr.  M. 
A.  Lower.  The  account  of  Pynham  Priory,  by 
the  Rev.  Edward  Turner,  with  a very  clever  little 
woodcut,  should  also  be  mentioned.  The  Society 


appears  to  be  weakest  in  respect  of  architectural 
writers;  descriptions  and  elucidation  of  the  many 
interesting  structures  in  Susse.x,  when  given, 
often  displaying  less  of  the  knowledge  and  force 
to  be  found  in  other  departments  of  the  journal 
than  is  desirable. 


Examples  of  Modern  Alphabets,  Plain  and  Orna- 
mental. Collected  and  engraved  by  F.  Dela- 
MOITE.  London  : Spon,  Bucklersbury,  1859. 
Tins  collection  of  alphabets  in  modern  use,  in- 
cluding Riband,  Hustic,  Old  English,  ic.,  is 
intended  by  2ylr.  Delamotte  for  the  service  of 
draughtsmen,  surveyors,  masons,  decorators,  and 
others,  and  will  be  found  useful. 


Death  of  the  Chief  Comhissioner  of 
Works. — We  regret  to  have  to  record  the  death 
of  the  Right  Hon.  H.  Fitzroy,  First  Commissioner 
of  Works,  which  melancholy  event  took  place  on 
Saturday  last  at  Brighton.  Deceased  was  son  of 
the  second  Baron  Southampton,  by  his  second 
wife,  second  daughter  of  Lord  Robert  Seymour, 
and  was  heir  presumptive  to  the  Barony  of  South- 
ampton. He  was  born  in  London,  in  1807. 

The  Rohan  Villa  at  Caeisbeook. — A fiight 
of  stone  steps,  leading  under  the  bath,  has  been 
discovered  at  the  Roman  villa  at  Carisbrook,  in 
the  Isle  of  Wight.  They  are  supposed  to  lead  to 
the  Hue  under  the  floor  of  the  hypocaust,  says  the 
Hampshire  Advertiser,  and  may  probably  be  in 
communication  with  a furnace.  The  villa,  after 
all,  is  not  to  be  roofed.  It  is  proposed  to  place 
two  slates  on  the  top  of  the  chalk  walls,  and  a 
quantity  of  shore-sand  at  the  base,  for  the  avowed 
purpose  of  preservation.  The  work  has  been 
carried  on  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Millins.  A 
gentleman  has  promised  to  contribute  400L  for  the 
ruins  to  be  properly  put  under  cover. 

Metropolitan  Board  of  Works. — At  the 
last  ordinary  weekly  meeting  of  this  Board  tenders 
for  the  general  works  in  the  western  division  north 
of  the  Thames  were  considered,  and  the  tender  of 
Mr.  Thirsk,  being  the  lowest,  was  accepted.  It 
appeared,  however,  that  it  exceeded  by  two  per 
cent,  the  estimate  made  by  the  engineers  of  the 
Board.  Mr.  Leslie  objected  to  the  public  paying 
two  per  cent,  more  than  their  own  engineers  had 
decided  was  a fair  price  to  be  paid  for  the  works. 
A long  discussion  ensued,  after  which  the  follow- 
ing resolution  was  carried  by  a majority  of  sixteen 
to  twelve: — “ That,  when  this  Board  shall  apply 
to  Parliament  for  further  amendment  of  the 
Metropolis  Local  Management  Act,  a clause  shall 
be  iutroduced  to  empower  the  Board  to  assess  the 
different  sections  of  the  metropolis  for  payments 
on  behalf  of  the  Board  in  such  amounts  as  it 
may  deem  equitable,  without  being  obliged  to 
follow  the  basis  of  the  county  rate  or  rates ; and 
that  it  be  referred  to  the  main  drainage  committee 
to  report  in  which  way  it  would  be  best  carriedout.” 

The  Loch  Katrine  Water  Scheme. — In 
addition  to  the  first  sum  of  70O,O00Z.  which  was 
deemed  amply  sufficient  for  the  completion  of 
the  new  Gla.sgow  Water  Works,  including  the  pur- 
chase of  the  old  stock,  Ac.,  the  commissioners  in 
Glasgow,  who  have  charge  of  these  works,  says  the 
local  Gazette,  found  it  necessary,  last  year,  to  go 
to  Parliament  for  a further  supply  of  200,000^. 
This  was  also  deemed  to  be  amply  sufficient  to 
finish  the  works.  But  this  year  we  have  another 
' application,  adopted  by  the  commissioners  at  their 
I meeting  on  Thursday,  for  a further  sum  of  35O,OO0L 
sterling,  and  it  is  not  stated  now  that  even  this 
will  be  sufficient.  The  water  was  promised  to  he 
introduced  to  the  city  some  weeks  ago.  It  is  very 
much  wanted. 

! Royal  Charter. — In  respect  of  the  destruc- 
j tion  of  the  Royal  Charter  and  other  vessels  on  a 
' lee  shore,  it  has  struck  me  very  forcibly  that  an 
I available  means  of  safety  is  possible  in  many, 
if  not  in  all,  those  disastrous  cases.  To  be  lost 
' on  a lee  shore  implies  that  the  wind  blows 
from  the  sea  to  the  shore.  Now  what  in 
effect  would  he  easier  than  to  construct  an  ex- 
tempore kite,  by  means  of  a couple  of  sticks, 
arranged  like  the  letter  X,  and  to  stretch  on  these 
a napkin,  a silk  handkerchief,  or  a fragment  of 
sail  ? what  hoys  term  a bellyband  is  then  to  be 
attached,  a tail  also  to  steady  the  light  machine, 
and  a cord — and  it  is  complete.  An  hour  elapsed 
from  the  time  the  Royal  Charter  struck  till  the 
ship  parted;  but  during  that  hour  extempore 
kites  might  have  secured  safe  and  certain  com- 
munications, one  or  more,  with  the  shore,  and  the 
lives  of  hundreds — for  the  interval  was  not  a 
stone’s  throw — might  have  been  saved. — Henry 
M’Cormac,  M.D. 


Dec.  31,  1859.] 
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VoL.  XVII.— No.  882. 


Social  Bridges The  “ Foandling^'  and 
the  Arts. 


•UESTIONLESS  the 
Foundling  Hospital,  not- 
withstanding great  mis- 
takes made  at  starting,  has 
eft’ected  much  good,  and 
deserves  the  support  of  the 
community.  Its  connec- 
tion with  the  early  cultiva- 
tion of  the  fine  arts  in  this 
country  and  the  foundation 
of  the  Royal  Academy  gives 
it  additional  interest  in 
our  eyes.  The  hospital  was 
founded  in  a great  measure 
by  the  energetic  exertions  of 
a true-hearted  and  business- 
like man,  assisted  by  one 
of  our  greatest  Englisli 
painters,  and  one  of  the 
most  eminent  musicians 
that  the  world  has  yet 
seen, — one  who  was  so  much 
associated  witli  us  that  we 
may  almost  claim  him  as 
a countryman,  — Coram, 
Hogarth,  and  Handel. 
Viewing  Mr.  Calder  Marshiill’s 
well-sculptured  statue  of  the 
founder.  Captain  Thomas  Coram, — an 
pi  excellent  work  of  art,  showing  the  man 
as  he  appeared  when  devoting  a large  portion 
of  his  life  to  this  good  cause, — the  observer  is 
at  once  led  to  tliink  of  those  days  in  George  II.’s 
reign,  when  Cajitaiu  Coram  resided  at  Kother- 
hithe,  and  was  obliged  by  his  avocations  to  go 
early  into  the  City  and  return  late.  The 
change  that  has  taken  place  in  the  road  be- 
tween Rotherhitlie  and  the  centre  of  the  City 
is  great : instead  of  presenting  lines  of  houses 
ami  brightly  lighted  streets,  it  was  a com- 
paratively desert  spot  ; and  here  the  ob- 
serving wayfarer  frequently  saw  young  children 
exposed,  sometimes  alive,  sometimes  dead,  and 
sometimes  dying.  The  kindly-hearted  man 
who  had  interested  himself  for  the  benefit 
of  infant  colonies  which  have  since  grown 
to  colossal  proportions,  and  in  other  ways 
assisted  his  fellow -men,  could  not  look 
at  these  abominations  and  disgraces  with- 
out endeavouring  to  find  a remedy.  “ He 
saw,”  as  Mr.  Brownlow  mentions  in  a well- 
drawn-up  voliune  on  the  Hospital,  which 
will  supply  us  with  facts,  “ this  calamity 
in  its  proper  light,  and,  like  an  honest  and 
worthy  man,  thought  it  would  do  honour  to 
the  nation  to  show  a public  spirit  of  compas- 
sion for  children  thus  deserted  through  the 
indigence  or  cruelty  of  their  parents.”  For 
seventeen  years,  with  invincible  perseverance, 
with  scarcely  any  other  assistance  than  his  own 

{nivate  fortune,  which  he  entirely  expended, 
le  laid  the  foundation  of  this  charity,  and 
showed  what  good  can  be  effected  by  the  earnest 
energies  of  one  person.  We  have  not  space  to 
mention  the  other  claims  which  Captain  Coram 
has  upon  the  national  gratitude,  and  intend 
merely  to  glance  at  the  difficulties  which  were 
to  be  encountered  in  order  to  make  this  a 
useful  and  permanent  institution. 

In  the  first  instance,  the  ideas  in  connection 
with  the  charity  were  too  much  extended,  and 
abuses  took  place  which  in  the  end  pointed  out 
its  proper  vocation.  When  it  was  known  that 
a house  for  foundling  children  had  been  esta- 
blished in  London,  where  infants  could  be 
received  without  inquiry,  children  were  sent 
from  all  parts,  and  most  serious  evils  followed. 
Nevertheless  this  system  was  continued  for  a 
period  of  fifteen  years,  viz.,  from  1741  to  1756, 
during  which  interval  1,384  children  were  re- 
ceived, or,  upon  an  average,  ninety-two 
annually.  Contrary  to  the  opinions  of  Captain 


Coram,  the  managers  determined  to  open  the 
hospital  on  a most  unrestricted  plan.  By  aid 
from  the  House  of  Commons  this  was  effected 
on  the  2nd  of  June,  1756  ; and  on  the  first  day 
of  general  reception,  117  children  were  given 
up  to  the  institution.  A basket  was  hung 
outside  the  gates  of  the  hospital,  and  an  adver- 
tisement publicly  announced  that  aU  children 
under  the  age  of  two  months  tendered  for 
admission  would  be  received.  Mr.  Brownlow 
remarks,  that  though  the  governors  of  the 
charity,  in  anticipation  of  parochial  inter- 
ference, had  armed  themselves  with  the  special 
power  of  the  law  for  their  protection,  yet  they 
discovered  that  no  authority,  however  great, 
could  prevent  parish  authorities  from  emptying 
their  workliouses  of  the  infant  poor,  and 
transferring  them  to  this  general  sanctuaiy 
provided  by  the  Government. 

In  the  first  year  of  this  indiscriminate  ad- 
mission the  number  of  children  received  was 
3,296,  in  the  second  year  4,085,  in  the  third 
4,229,  and  during  less  than  ten  months  of  the 
fourth  year,  after  which  this  system  of  ad- 
mission was  abolished,  3,324  cliildren  were  left. 
Various  causes  produced  such  a great  mortality 
that  out  of  the  14,934  received,  only  4,400 
lived  to  be  apprenticed.  Such  a state  of 
things,  of  course,  could  not  possibly  last  long. 
Parliament,  which  by  its  inadvertence  had  pro- 
moted the  evil,  withebew  its  sanction  thereto, 
by  declaring — “ That  the  indiscriminate  ad- 
mission of  all  children  under  a certain  age 
in  the  hospital,  had  been  attended  with  many 
evil  consequences,  and  that  it  is  to  be  dis- 
continued.” 

The  present  practice  of  the  Governors  is  to 
decide  each  application  for  the  admission  of 
children  on  its  own  merits.  There  are,  how- 
ever, certain  preliminary  conditions  rec^uired  ; 
the  absence  of  any  one  of  which  is  fatal  to  the 
petitioner’s  application,  except  in  very  peculiar 
cases. 

With  these  preliminary  notes  we  walk  across 
the  spacious  playground  whicli  lies  between 
the  street  screen  and  the  main  body  of  the 
building,  the  trees,  and  shrubs.  The  time 
of  our  visit  being  during  school  lioiurs,  the 
place  has  a quiet  appearance.  The  hospital 
has  not  much  architectural  beauty  ; but  with 
the  old-fashioned  lamp-pillars  and  the  groups 
of  green  trees,  it  presents  a quaint  and 
characteristic  example  of  the  style  in  fashion 
at  the  period  of  its  erection.  Directed  to  the 
office,  in  which  are  shelves  for  boxes,  labelled 
“Indentures,”  of  various  dates,  and  other 
businesslike  arrangements,  w’e  are  soon  in- 
troduced into  the  sanctum  of  the  secretary, 
who  is  thorouglily  in  earnest  in  his  difficult 
duty.  In  this  room  is  the  famous  picture  by 
Hogarth,  of  “ The  March  to  Finchley,”  a 
picture  of  rare  excellence,  and  so  well  kno^vn 
as  to  need  no  description,  though  so  filled  is  it 
with  matter  of  interest,  drawn  from  careful 
observation  and  study  of  nature,  that  a long 
article  might  be  written  on  it.  A profe.ssed 
connoisseur  in  painting,  once,  as  he  thought, 
found  a blemish.  He  said  that  Hogarth  had  been 
“mostabsiurd  in  introducing  a couple  of  chickens 
so  near  a crowd ; and  not  only  so,  but  see ! their 
direction  is  to  go  to  objects  it  is  natural  for 
them  to  shun.  Is  this  knowledge  of  nature  i 
Absurd  in  the  last  degree  ! ” And  here,  with 
an  air  of  trium23h,  ended  om’  judicious  critic  ; 
but  how  great  was  his  surprise,  when  it  was 
pointed  out  to  him  that  the  said  chickens  were 
in  pursuit  of  the  hen  which  had  been  put  into 
the  pocket  of  a soldier  ! 

In  this  room  are  portraits  of  Ben  Jonson, 
Shakspeare,  and  others,  with  various  jnetures 
of  much  interest. 

The  court-room  is  an  apaij^inent  which  is 
worthy  of  note.  Over  the  mantel-piece  is  a 
very  beautiful  basso-rilievo  ])y  Rysbrack,  repre- 
senting children  engaged  in  navigation  and 
husbandry,  being  the  enq^loyments  to  which 
the  children  of  the  hospital  were  supjiosed  to 
be  destined.  The  ornamental  ceiling  was  exe- 
cuted by  Mr.  Wilton,  the  father  of  the  sculptor. 
Two  fine  antique  busts,  one  of  Caracalla  and 
the  other  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  a third  of 
our  juesent  Queen,  must  not  be  passed  over. 
There  is  also  an  excellent  bust  of  Handel,  who 
was  a great  benefactor  to  the  hospital  (this  is 
by  Roubiliac),  and  busts  of  other  supporters. 


Most  of  the  portraits  of  benefactors  are 
admirable  as  works  of  art,  each  painter 
having  seemingly  exerted  himself  to  the 
utmost  on  the  w'orks  intended  to  adorn  these 
walls. 

The  majority  of  the  pictures  which  are  here 
preserved,  have  a peculiar  interest  in  connec- 
tion with  the  liistory  of  English  art,  for  before 
the  founding  of  the  Royal  Academy  these 
were  the  first  objects  of  this  nature  which  at- 
tracted public  attention.  The  artists,  says  Sir 
Robert  Strange,  “ observing  the  effect  thatthese 
paintings  produced,  came  in  the  year  1760  to 
a resolution  to  try  the  fate  of  an  exhibition  of 
their-  works.  The  first  public  exhibition  of 
paintings  in  London  was  opened  on  the  21st 
May,  1760,  in  the  great  room  belonging  to  the 
Society  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Commerce, 
in  the  Strand,  on  wliich  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
observe  that  the  success  was  equal  to  the  most 
sanguine  exjjectations.”  Another  writer  re- 
marks, “that  as  the  income  of  the  clrarity 
could  with  no  ^rropriety  be  expended  on  deco- 
ration, many  of  the  principal  artists  of  that 
day  voluntarily  exerted  their  talents  for  the 
2Jur2)ose  of  ornamenting  several  of  the  ajrart- 
ments  of  the  hospital,  which  would  otherwise 
have  remained  without  decoration.  The  pic- 
tures thus  produced,  and  generously  given, 
were  permitted  to  be  seen  by  any  visitor  upon 
jn-oper  application.  The  spectacle  was  so 
new,  that  it  made  a considerable  imjn-ession 
on  the  public. 

Hogarth,  as  we  have  said,  was  amongst  the 
first  to  come  forward  to  the  assistance  of  the 
founder  of  the  hosjiital.  The  great  jxunter 
subscribed  his  money,  attended  courts  and 
meetings,  iiainted  a shield  for  the  front  of  a 
branch  nursery  in  Hatton-garden  (which  ba.s 
mifortunately  been  lost),  and  engraved  some 
useful  jffates.  In  May,  1740,  seven  months 
after  the  granting  of  the  charter,  Hogarth  pre- 
sented the  full-length  portrait  of  Cajjtain 
Coram.  This  is  a fine  work,  trutliful,  harmo- 
nious, rich  in  colour,  and  excellent  in  light 
and  shade  and  execution ; the  tints  of  this 
2)icture  are  seemingly  as  pure  as  they  were 
when  it  left  the  easel.  Some  of  the  critics  of 
the  day  annoyed  Hogarth  by  abusing  his 
jjortraits.  On  this  point  the  jxiinter  said  : — 
“ If  I am  so  wretched  an  artist  as  my  enemies 
assert,  it  is  somewhat  strange  that  this  which 
was  one  of  the  first  I painted,  the  size  of  life, 
should  stand  the  test  of  twenty  years’  comijcti- 
tion,  and  be  generally  thought  the  best  portrait  in 
the  place,  notwithstandingthat  the  first  painters 
in  the  kingdom  exerted  all  their  talents  to  vie 
with  it.”  The  rival  portraits  hung  near  are  by 
Shackletou,  Reynolds,  Hudson,  Ramsay,  and 
Wilson. 

Following  the  example  of  Hogarth,  a num- 
ber of  artists  agreed  to  furnish  jjicturcs  for  the 
adornment  of  the  hosjiital,  and  for  a long 
time  the  artists  ai)pear  to  have  held  convivial 
meetings  at  the  hospital,  and  in  the  year 
176(1,  a number  of  them  arranged  to  appear  at 
their  1761festival  in  uniform  clothing  made  by 
the  children.  Here  is  a list  of  those  who 
agreed,  December  7,  1760,  to  do  so  : — 

CUrisr.  Seaton,  John  Seaton,  Jerh.  Meyer,  John 
Gwynn,  Wm.  Chambery,  Edwcl.  Hooker,  EicLd. 
Dalton,  W.  Tyler,  Jiis.  Paine,  Js.  MciSa-dell,  K. 
Coase,  \V.  II.  Spang,  Sami.  Wale,  Fra.  Milner 
Xewton,  Nath.  Honey,  G.  M.  Moser,  J.  Reynolds, 
T.  Ilayman,  T.  AVhite,  G.  Whatley,  P.  Sandby, 
T.  Major,  Thos.  Brand,  C.  Hollis,  R,  Hayward, 
Josh.  Wilton,  John  Lockman,  Richard  Yeo,  R. 
Wilson,  Thos.  Chambers,  Wm.  Hyland,  Henry 
Morland,  Richd.  Francklln,  George  Evans,  L.  D. 
Roubiliac,  John  Lockman  (for  Mr.  William  Deard, 
at  his  request),  Mr.  Dubiggan,  Wm.  Fletcher, 
S.  Ravenet,  Frs.  Ileibenstein,  W.  Thomson. 

As  the  donations  of  inctures  increased  in 
number,  they  attracted  daily  crowds  of  spec- 
tators in  splendid  equqiages,  and  the  Foundling 
became  the  most  fashionable  morning  lounge 
in  the  reign  of  George  II. 

Hogarth’s  picture  of  the  “ March  to  Finchley,” 
already  referred  to  was,  after  its  comjfietion,  jput 
up  for  ra.ffle.  A luunber  of  the  tickets  not  being 
taken,  the  painter  jfiaced  them  to  the  name  of  the 
hospital,  and  one  of  them  fortunately  turned  up 
a prize.  The  next  work  which  Hogarth  presented 
was  “ Closes  before  Pharaoh’s  Daughter.”  Tliis 
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was  painted  expressly,  and  appears  to  have  origi- 
nated in  a conjoint  agreement  between  Hayman, 
Higlituore,  Wills,  and  himself,  that  they  should 
each  till  up  one  of  the  compartments  of  the  court 
room  with  pictures,  uniform  in  size,  and  of  suit- 
able subjects,  taken  from  Scripture.  It  is  a gene- 
ral impression  that  Hogarth’s  Scriptural  and  his- 
torical pictures  are  contemptible  as  works  of  art. 
It  is  not  so  in  this  instance : this  painting  has 
some  vei7  high  qualities.  The  other  pictures 
presented  at  this  time,  are  “Ilagar  and  Ishmael,” 
by  Highmore;  “Little  Children  brought  to 
Christ,”  by  Wills;  and  the  “Finding  of  the 
Infant  Moses  in  the  Bull-rushes,”  by  Hayman. 
Amongst  other  pictures,  are  the  well-known  car- 
toon by  Rafi'aeUc,  “ The  Murder  of  the  Innocents,” 
which  was  for  some  time  lent  to  the  National 
Gallery;  “A  Landscape,”  by  George  Lambert; 
“Elijah  raising  the  Son  of  the  Widow  of  Zare- 
pliath,”  by  Lanfranco  ; “ Porti’ait  of  Handel,”  by 
Kiieller;  “The  Offering  of  the  Wise  Men,”  by 
Casali ; “ Sea  Fight,”  by  Luny  ; a good  “ Portrait 
of  Chief  Justice  Wilmot,”  by'  Dance;  and  others. 

In  the  rooms  in  which  the  paintings  are  hung 
there  are  some  curious  things.  Amongst  them 
may  be  noticed  many  of  the  little  objects  left  as 
marks  with  the  children.  Some  are  of  small 
value,  others  are  of  gold  and  silver ; some  are 
little  engraved  gems  of  a heart,  and  other  shapes, 
with  initial  letters  cut  upon  them;  some  have  a 
name  and  date  carefully  engraved  on  brass,  and 
other  labels.  There  is  an  old  silk  purse,  a silver 
coin  (foreign),  value  sixpence.  In  1757,  a lottery 
ticket  was  given  with  a child.  It  is  not  known  if 
it  proved  a prize. 

No  account  of  this  hospital,  however  brief, 
would  be  satisfactory,  if  mention  of  the  assistance 
of  Handel  were  omitted.  In  May,  1749,  the 
famous  musician  attended  the  committee  at  the 
hospital,  and  offered  a performance  of  vocal  and 
instrumental  music,  the  money  arising  therefrom 
to  be  applied  towards  finishing  the  chapel.  The 
Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  and  a large  number 
of  persons  of  quality  and  distinction  attended  at 
the  chapel  to  hear  this  performance.  The  music 
of  the  late  “Fire  Works”  and  the  anthem  on  “ The 
Peace,”  and  select  pieces  from  the  oratorio  of  i 
“ Solomon,”  &e.,  were  performed.  There  was  no 
collection,  but  the  tickets  were  at  half  a guinea, 
and  the  audience  above  a thousand.  During  every 
j’ear  after  Ibis,  until  bis  ijitirinity’  obliged  him  to 
leave  the  profession,  he  continued  those  annual 
performances  of  the  oratorio  of  “The  Messiah,” 
which  brought  to  the  treasury  of  the  charity  not 
a less  sum  than  7,000?. 

On  the  1st  of  May,  1750,  H.anclel  presented  the 
governors  with  an  organ,  which  he  opened  on  the 
above  day.  The  concourse  was  so  great  that 
800  coaches  and  chairs  .were  reqirired  to  convey 
the  audience.  At  the  death  of  this  world-famed 
musician  it  was  found  that  he  had  made  the  fol- 
lowing bequest  in  his  will : — “ I give  a fair  copy 
of  the  score  and  all  the  pai’ts  of  my  oratorio  called 
‘ The  Messiah’  to  the  Foundling  Hospital.”  This 
relic  is  carefully  preserved,  together  with  auto- 
graphs of  Hogarth  and  the  founder. 

The  chapel  of  the  hospital  was  built  by  subscrip- 
tion, in  the  year  1747,  on  the  plan  of  Mr.  Jacobsen. 
The  interior  is  spacious,  and  has  a good  effect;  the 
music-gallery  rises  from  the  floor  to  a great  height ; 
the  windows  are  filled  with  stained  glass ; an  altar- 
piece  by  West  is  a pleirsing  feature;  the  subject  is 
“ Christ  presenting  a little  Child.”  This  picture, 
having  been  injured  in  consequence  of  want  of 
care.  West  had  it  taken  to  his  studio,  and  retouched 
and  finished  it  with  great  care.  The  artist  also 
intended  to  have  provided  pictures  of  sacred  sub- 
jects for  two  panels  on  each  side.  This  good  in- 
teution,  unfortunately,  was  not  carried  out.  Mr. 
Brownlow  remarks : — “ If,  perchance,  any  modern 
artist  should  read  this,  and  have  a laudable  desire 
to  establish  his  fame,  be  cannot  do  better  than 
carry  out  the  intention  of  West;  and  the  panel- 
ling, on  the  sides  of  the  lower  area  forming  the 
basement  of  the  colonnade  of  the  chapel,  being 
of  regular  design  and  suitable  proportions  for  pic- 
tures, would,  at  this  favourable  period  for  the 
advancement  of  fresco  painting,  become  peculiarly 
appropriate  for  a partial,  if  not  entire,  application 
of  them  to  Scripture  subjects.”  The  cost  of  the 
chapel  was  6,490?. 

At  his  own  request.  Captain  Coram  was  buried 
in  the  vault  below  the  chapel. 

So  entirely  had  Captain  Uorara  devoted  his  means 
for  the  purposes  of  the  hospital,  that  he  was  left 
in  his  declining  years  without  provision.  On  it 
being  known  that  Captain  Coram  was  quietly  suf- 
fering distress.  Dr.  Brocklesbury  applied  to  him 
to  know  whether  a subscription  being  opened  for 
his  benefit  would  offend  him.  The  doctor  received 
the  following  answer  : — “I  have  not  w'asted  the 


little  wealth  of  which  I was  formerly  possessed  in 
self-indulgence  and  vain  expenses,  and  am  not 
i\sbamed  to  confess  that  in  this  my  old  age  I am 
poor.” 

Leaving  the  chapel,  we  arc  guided  through  the 
long  gallery  used  as  a play-room  when  the  weather 
is  too  wet  for  the  outside.  On  the  panels  useful  texts 
are  painted,  and  other  parts  are  nearly  covered 
with  the  names  of  benefactors;  the  dormitories 
are  clean  and  orderly,  and  care  seems  to  have  been 
taken  to  heat  and  ventilate  them  as  well  as  the  evil 
construction  of  the  building  will  admit  of.  In  the 
kitchen  is  a busy  scene  of  preparation,  for  it  is  not 
a small  duty  to  prepare  dinner  for  this  numerous 
family ; many  of  the  elder  girls  are  at  work 
in  the  kitchen,  scullery,  and  laundry,  under  the 
superintendence  of  able  persons.  The  girls,  when 
they  have  arrived  at  a suitable  age,  are  put  to 
various  duties  for  one  month; — so  many  are  in 
the  kitchen,  so  many  in  the  sleeping-rooms, 
laundry,  the  housekeeper’s  room;  they  are 
thus  enabled  to  undertake  places  of  service,  and 
this,  together  with  the  advantage  of  a good  prac- 
tical and  moral  education,  enables  them  to  begin 
the  battle  of  life  with  a fair  prospect  of  success. 

Some  years  ago.  Dr.  Burney  endeavoured  to 
found  a school  of  music  here ; this  was  not  suc- 
cessful; but  in  1847,  a Juvenile  Band  was  estab- 
lished from  amongst  the  boys,  and  the  result 
has  proved  highly  satisfactory.  During  the 
period,  100  boys  have  received  instruction, 
and  20,  at  their  own  desire,  have  been 
placed  as  musicians  in  the  bands  of  the 
household  troops.  At  the  commencement  of  this 
experiment  it  was  feared  that  the  use  of  wind 
instruments  might  be  injurious  to  the  health  of 
the  boys;  experience,  has,  however,  shown  that 
the  reverse  is  the  case,  and  as  it  is  with  the  arms 
of  blacksmiths  aud  the  legs  of  pedestrians,  the 
organs  are  strengthened  by  exercise. 

It  is  generally  said  that  the  Foundling 
Hospital  is  possessed  of  great  wealth,  and  does 
not  require  assistance  from  the  public.  When  we 
state  that  at  present  there  are  288  children  in 
this  house,  besides  132  other  children  nursing  in 
the  country,  and  that  this  number  is  as  many  as 
the  present  state  of  the  funds  will  admit  of  being 
received,  and  that  during  the  last  five  years 
the  average  number  of  admissions  per  annum 
has  been  37,  while  the  average  number  of  appli- 
cations annually  is  20G,  it  will  be  supposed 
that  this  is  not  the  case.  It  seems  that  the 
chief  of  the  numerous  donations  which  are  re- 
corded on  the  walls  were  wasted  in  consequence 
of  the  Parliamentary  arrangements  justly  com- 
plained of. 

In  the  published  memoir  of  Captain  Coram  it 
is  clearly  shown  what  property  he  bad  acquired 
was  consumed  in  pursuit  of  his  philanthropic 
projects,  and  that  he  had  no  wealth  with  which  to 
endow  an  institution  of  this  nature ; the  hos- 
pital had,  therefore,  nothing  to  depend  upon  but 
the  donations  and  legacies  of  the  benevolent. 

In  1741,  the  governors  being  in  search  of  a 
salubrious  site  for  erecting  aii  hospital,  fixed  upon 
certain  fields  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London, 
deriving  their  name  from  “ Lamb’s  Conduit  ” (in 
extent  fifty-six  acres),  belonging  to  the  Earl  of 
Salisbury,  who  agreed  to  sell  them  to  the  charity 
for  5,500?.  The  lands  of  the  hospital  in  the 
parish  of  St.  Paiicras  belonged  to  the  prior  of  the 
House  of  the  Salvation  of  the  Mother  of  God,  of 
the  order  of  the  Carthusians.  The  same  was 
granted  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  1552,  to  Vaughan 
and  Ellis.  As  London  increased  it  approached 
this  property,  and  the  governors  were  induced, 
fifty-five  years  after,  to  turn  it  to  the  pecuniary 
advantage  of  the  charity.  From  this  circum- 
stance the  governors  derive,  from  ground-rents 
alone,  an  annual  income  equal  to  the  purchase- 
money.  This  income  is  secured  by  building- 
leases  of  ninety-nine  years’  duration,  of  which 
there  is  an  unexpired  term  of  thirty-three  years. 
It  is,  therefore,  on  these  ground-rents,  and  the 
interest  of  certain  stock,  which  has  been  nursed 
with  great  care  by  the  governors,  to  the  pew- 
rents,  and  contributions  at  the  chapel-doors,  aud 
other  such  casuSlties,  the  hospital  depends  for 
support,  and  will  do  so  until  the  leases  fall  in. 
The  deserving  cases  have  far  exceeded  the  present 
means  of  relief;  it  is,  therefore,  evident  that 
bequests  and  donations  will  be  the  means  of 
extending  the  usefulness  of  the  institution. 

In  connection  with  this  hospital,  it  should  be 
boriie  in  mind  that  its  responsibilities,  like  its 
objects,  differ  almost  from  every  other  charity  in 
London.  Other  institutions  receive  their  children 
for  limited  periods  only,  requiring  guarantees  for 
their  removal.  Here  they  are  received  by  adop- 
tion, and  become  more  or  less  chargeable  upon 
the  governors,  until  they  are  of  age,  and  even 
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during  the  whole  of  their  lives,  should  infirmity 
of  mind  or  body  prevent  their  being  placed  out  in 
the  world. 

We  may  not,  however,  stay  longer  within  the 
precincts  of  the  Foundling.  With  fifes  and 
drums  playing,  the  boys  march  to  attack  the 
dinner.  They  are  soon  arranged  around  the  table, 
at  the  head  of  which  the  schoolmaster  sits,  who 
causes  silence;  then  the  music  plays  a solemn 
strain,  the  hands  of  all  are  joined,  and  a blessing 
asked  upon  the  food.  May  the  future  career  of 
all  these  be  more  fortunate  than  the  commence- 
ment of  their  lives ! 


GLEANINGS  FROM  'WESTMINSTER 
ABBEY.* 

The  works  undertaken  by  Henry  III.,  and  completed 
in  1269,  terminated  immerliately  to  the  west  of  the  cross- 
ing : the  line  of  junction  can  be  readily  traced.  1 tbmk 
the  older  work  may  have  included  one  bay  of  the  great 
arcade  and  aisles,  or,  to  say  the  least,  some  of  its  details 
were  continued  in  that  bay.  but  in  the  first  clerestory 
windows  of  the  western  arm  the  change  is  clearly  seen  in 
the  diversity  of  its  eastern  from  its  western  jambs. 

The  five  bays  west  of  the  crossing  are  the  work  of 
Edward  I. 

They  differ  chiefly  from  the  work  of  his  father  in  the 
plan  of  the  columns,  which  have  four  attached  and  four 
detached  shafts  (the  latter  in  most  instances  secured  by 
fillets  nf  brass) ; in  the  greater  number  of  the  ribs  of  the 
vaulting  j and  iu  the  substitution  of  shields  for  carved  en- 
richments in  the  spandrils  of  the  wall  arcading.  The  rib- 
moulds  of  the  vaulting  are  also  difl'ereiit : the  capitals  of 
the  wall-arcadhig  are  moulded  instead  of  being  carved; 
and  the  triform m has  no  enrichments  in  its  arch  mould- 
ings ; but  in  the  main  the  design  may  be  considered  to  be 
the  same. 

Ill  both,  the  carved  foliage  is  at  the  poiut  of  transition 
from  the  conventional  to  the  natural.  It  is  not  in  any 
(legree  mtfrviediute  between  the  two,  but  they  stand  ou 
equal  terms  side  by  side,  each  in  its  integrity,  and  each 
excellent  of  its  kind. 

Unhappily,  however,  the  sculptors  of  more  recent  times, 
convinced  that  Gothic  architecture  is  discordant  with  their 
own  “ high  art,"  have  shown  such  praiseworthy  determi- 
nation in  destroying,  root  and  branch,  the  discordant  ele- 
ment; and  the  destructive  atmosphere  ot  Loudon  has 
shown  so  strong  a sympathy  with  the  practitioners  in  high 
art,  that,  between  the  two,  we  have  little  left  of  the 
carving  of  the  lower  parts  (on  which  the  greatest  amount 
of  study  had  been  expended),  but  a lew  mutilated  and 
crumbling  fragments — "the  gleaning  of  the  grapes  when 
the  vintage  is  dune.” 

These  melanchol;'  relics  are,  however,  sufficient  to 
show  us  the  value  of  what  we  have  lost. 

1 have  before  mentioned  tlial  the  hand  of  one  French 
carver  may  be  traced  in  the  work.  This  is  the  case 
chiefly  among  the  capitals  of  the  wall-arcading.  Many  of 
these  are  of  the  English  type  of  the  period,  but  amongst 
them  arc  two  kinds,  .both  of  which  are  in  their  carving 
distinctly  French.  The  one  is  the  crotchet  capital,  the 
stalks  of  which  are  terminated,  not  as  in  English  work 
with  conventional,  hut  with  esquUite  little  tufts  of  natu- 
ral foliage,  such  as  may  be  seen  in  the  wall-arcading  of 
the  Saiiite  Chapelle  and  many  other  French  works  of  the 
period.  In  the  other,  natural  foliage  is  introduced  creep- 
iiig  up  the  belt  and  turning  over  at  the  top  in  symmetrical 
tutts.  In  both  the  foliage  is  smaller  and  less  bold  than  in 
French  work,  and  the  architectural  form  of  the  capital  is 
Engli.sh. 

The  spandrils  over  the  wall-arcading  are  exquisitely 
beautiful.  Some  are  only  diapered  in  square  diaper  like 
the  spandrils  of  the  triforium  ; some  with  conventional  and 
some  with  natural  foliage,  with  or  without  figures;  and 
some  with  subjects.  Those  in  the  western  arm  contained 
shields  of  a large  number  ot  the  great  men  of  the  day. 
The  great  majority  have  given  place  to  modern  monu- 
ments, but  the  few  which  remain  are  nobly  executed. 
They  are  curiously  hung  by  the  armstraps  to  projecting 
heads.  In  those  parts  of  the  triforium  which  cross  the 
ends  of  the  transepts,  there  have  been  figures  in  all  the 
spandrils.  Of  these,  the  two  centi'al  ones  in  the  north 
transept  are  gone,  and  the  corresponding  figures  in  the 
south  transept  arc  much  decayed,  but  those  iu  the  angles 
of  both,  being  executed  in  a superior  material,  are  more 
or  less  perfect.  They  all  represent  angels  censing,  and 
are  exceedingly  fine,  after  making  due  allowance  for  the 
height  at  which  they  were  intended  to  have  been  seen.  1 
exhibit  casts  of  two  of  them,  which  are,  however,  some- 
what roughly  taken,  aud  do  not  do  them  justice;  also 
sketches  of  the  other  two. 

Below  these,  iu  the  north  transept,  there  are  figures  in 
the  window  jambs,  and  busts  of  angels  hi  medallions  in 
the  soflits  of  the  window  heads.  They  are  shown  as 
bearing  musical  instruments,  &c.,  forming  what  is  called 
a "Divine  liturgy.”  They  seem  to  have  been  well  ex- 
ecuted, though  now  much  decayed. 

The  bosses  of  the  vaulting  are  generally  very  nobly 
executed,  particularly  those  over  the  choir  (I  mean 
Edward  L’s  work,  west  ofthecrossing),  some  of  which  are 
among  the  finest  I have  ever  seen.  Several  bosses  in  the 
western  aisle  of  the  north  transept  contam  well-executed 
figures  and  groups  surrounded  by  foliage. 

Of  the  original  details  of  the  exterior  it  is  nearly  impos- 
sible to  form  anything  like  a correct  idea.  The  whole  was 
greatly  decayed  at  the  commencement  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, and  was  recased,  almost  throughout,  with  Oxford- 
shire stone,  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren  aud  his  successors; 
the  details  being  altered  and  pared  down  iu  a very  merci- 
less manner,  and  the  work  thus  renewed  has  again 
become  greatly  decayed.  There  is,  in  fact,  scarcely  a 
trace  of  any  original  detail  of  the  eastern  portion  of  the 
extenor  left.  The  modeller  employed  by  Sir  Christopher 
Wren  seems  to  have  bad  more  respect  for  the  deUiils  than 
his  roaster;  for,  while  the  latter  has  destroyed  the  external 
shafts  of  the  wmdows,  aud  represented  their  capitals  by 
huge  ungainly  acorns,  the  modeller  has  in  several  iu- 
stancea  showntbe  originals  quite  faithfully. 

The  e.xterior  is  thus  described  by  Keefe  m 1633  : — 

" On  the  north  side  you  rather  behold  the  skeleton  of  a 
ch  urch  than  any  great  comeliness  in  her  appearance,  being 
so  shrivelled  and  parcht  by  the  continual  blasts  of  the 
northern  wind.s,  to  wliich  she  stands  exposed,  as  also  the 
continual  smoaks  of  the  sea-coal,  which  areof  acorroding 
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and  fretting  quality,  which  have  added  more  furrows  to 
her  declining  years,  that  little  of  her  former  beauty  now 
remains.  On  this  side  is  a most  noble  door  or  portal, 
with  a porch  thereunto,  that  opens  into  the  cross  of  the 
church,  and  on  each  side  thereof  two  lesser  porticos,  one 
of  which  only  serves  at  present  for  the  convenience  of 
entering  therein.  This  porch  in  former  times  hath  been 
of  great  esteem  and  reputation,  assuming  to  itself  no  less 
a name  than  that  of  the  Porch  of  Solomon.  That  it  hath 
been  a curious,  neat,  and  costly  porch  in  foregoing  times, 
the  remains  thereofdoatthisday  in  some  measure  declare, 
for  therein  were  placed  the  statues  of  the  Twelve  Apostles 
at  full  proportion,  besides  a multitude  of  lesser  saints  and 
martyrs,  to  adorn  it,  with  several  intaglios,  devices,  and 
fretworks  that  helped  to  the  beauty  thereof.  But  that  it 
came  in  any  proportion  to  the  stately,  rich,  anti  noble  porch 
of  King  Solomon  is  not  to  be  imagined  ; nor  can  we  think 
that  those  who  christened  and  gave  it  that  name  were  so 
ignorant  or  so  vain  as  to  belim’e  it  ^ but  as  a thing  excellent 
in  those  times,  and  far  surpassing  any  of  the  same  kind, 
it  was  looked  upon  as  a piece  of  work  well  deserving  no 
common  name,  and  therefore  had  the  title  of  Solomon’s 
Porch  appropriated  thereunto.” 

Crull,  writing  in  l/ll.says; — “The  very  remnants  which 
are  obvious  to  our  sight,  even  to  this  day,  may  soon  con- 
vince us  of  its  ancient  beauty  and  magnilicence.  l•'o^tlli8 
portico  still  retains  entire,  below,  two  of  these  admirable 
statues,  besides  two  others  quite  defaced,  and  two  more 
over  the  eastern  part  of  the  portico,  and  as  many  over  the 
western  door,  through  which  you  enter  on  the  north  side, 
pretty  entire,  bebig  all  undeniable  witnesses  of  their  former 
excellency.” 

These  magnificent  portals  formed,  beyond  a doubt, 
the  most  sumptuous  external  features  of  the  church,  and 
should  be  especially  mentioned  as  another  imitation  from 
French  cathedrals,  it  is  curious  that  this  is,  so  far  as  1 
am  aware,  the  only  instance  in  which  those  glorious 
portals,  BO  common  in  France,  were  directly  imitated  in 
an  English  church.  From  tlie  existing  remains,  as  well  as 
from  the  above  description,  the  portals  must  have  been 
gorgeously  rich.  There  are  a number  of  mouldings  still 
existing  in  tbe  original  stone,  and  which  clearly  contained 
rich  foliage,  like  that  still  remaining  in  the  doorway  to 
the  chapter-house,  but  now  carefully  cut  out.  The  places 
where  the  figures  of  the  Apostles  stood  are  readily  to  be 
distinguished,  and  an  old  print  shows  one  also  on  the 
central  pillar  of  the  doorway,  no  doubt  a figure  of  our 
Lord, 

The  tympana  of  the  .smaller  openings  retain  their 
original  stone,  which  is  decorated  with  circular  panels, 
no  doubt  once  containiiig  sculpture,  but  the  great  tym- 
panum is  renewed  apparently  without  any  regard  to  the 
original  form.  There  were  formerly  gabled  canopies  to 
each  portal,  but  now  the  central  one  has  an  ogee  canopy, 
and  the  others  none.  The  whole  of  this  once  magnificent 
front  has  been  wretchedly  tampered  with,  and  even  the 
design  of  the  rose  window  is  altered  from  the  form  shown 
in  the  old  prints  to  one  of  miserable  poverty. 

Dart,  writing  in  1723,  says; — “This  stately  portico  is 
now  lately  beautified,  the  time-eaten  sculpture  and 
masonry  pared  away,  the  Guthic  order  justly  preserved, 
and  the  whole  adorned  with  a magnificent  window  de- 
signed by  the  ingenious  Mr.  Dickenson,  surveyor  of  the 
building.” 

I should  mention  that  the  name  of  “ Solomon's 
Porch  ” was,  I believe,  really  applied  to  a large  porch 
erected  against  the  central  portal  in  the  reign  of 
Richard  II. 

It  is  a question  on  which  much  difftrence  of  opinion 
exists  whether  a central  tower  was  ever  contemplated. 

This  feature  was  nearly  universal  among  the  great 
English  churches  of  the  period;  but,  as  this  church  was 
designed  on  a French  type,  and  as  the  churches  of  the 
period  in  France  very  seldom  have  central  towers,  it 
seems  most  natural  to  suppose  that  it  was  not  intended 
to  have  erected  one  here.  On  the  other  hand.  Sir  Cliris- 
topher  Wren  distinctly  states  that  the  commencement  of 
a tower  existed  in  his  time;  indeed,  in  one  of  Hollar’s 
views  there  are  clear  indications  of  it  (and  internally  it  is 
evident  that  the  centre  was  not  intended  to  be  vaulted  at 
the  level  of  the  nave  and  choir).  M.  Viollet  le  Due  also 
seems  to  think  that  even  in  France  this  feature  has  often 
been  contemplated ; so  that  it  seems  that  there  is  as  much 
to  be  said  on  one  side  as  on  the  other.  1 cannot,  how- 
ever,  think  that  the  comparatively  slender  piers  on  the 
crossing  (to  the  extreme  beauty  of  which  I should  have 
especially  called  attention),  could  have  been  intended  to 
carry,  at  the  most,  more  than  a very  light  structure. 
Even  at  Salisbury,  where  the  piers  are  far  more  massive, 
the  lower  story  of  the  tower  is  very  lightly  built,  and 
clearly  without  any  Intention  of  supporting  the  enormous 
superstructure  which  has  since  been  added,  and  under 
the  weight  of  which  it  has  become  so  terribly  crushed. 

The  cloisters  were  cEUried  by  Henry  III.  and  Edward  I., 
in  each  case,  os  far  only  as  their  respective  portions  of  the 
church  extended.  That  part  built  by  Henry  III.  occu- 
pies, as  is  so  well  known,  a very  singular  position,  being, 
in  fact,  within  the  walls  of  the  church,  and  forming  a 
lower  story  to  the  western  aisle  of  the  transept  This,  as 
I couceive,  arose  from  the  position  of  the  cloister  being 
determined  by  the  older  works,  and  from  the  church  of 
the  Confessor  having  had  no  western  aisle  to  the  tran- 
sept. King  Henry,  however,  built  the  eastern  wall  of  the 
cloister  a few  bays  further  than  the  cloister  itself,  for  the 
purpose  of  forming  entrances  to  the  chapter-house  and 
dormitory.  Edward  I.  afterwards  carried  in  the  north 
wall  of  the  cloister  ju-st  as  far  as  he  did  the  church  itself. 
The  other  bays  of  that  side  were  built  late  in  the  four- 
teenth century,  in  imitation  of  the  older  bays,  an  almost 
solitary  instance  of  the  style  of  one  period  being  abso- 
lutely copied  in  a later  work.  We  find  here  at  the  comer 
where  they  resumed  the  style  of  their  own  period  the  sin- 
gular anomaly  of  art— Early  English  and  a Perpendicular 
capital  on  the  same  block  or  stone,  and  their  mouldings 
intersecting  one  another.  Tne  late  imitators  seem  to  have 
been  sorely  puzzled  witli  the  detached  cuspings  in  the  old 
circles,  and  to  have  made  some  very  awkward  attempts  at 
reproducing  it. 

The  doorway  from  the  church  next  the  cloister  is  a very 
fine  work,  but  in  a lamentable  state  of  decay.  Thewindow 
openings  of  the  early  parts  of  the  cloister  have  been  glazed 
in  their  traceried  beads  only,  the  glazing  being  stooped 
upon  a horizontal  iron  bar  grooved  at  the  top  to  receive 
it,  and  running  along  the  springing  line  of  the  arch.  This 
system  was  continued  in  the  latter  work  ; indeed  it  was, 

I find,  the  customary  mode  of  dealing  with  cloister  open- 
ings. Those  at  Salisbury,  Canterbury,  and  Gloucester, 
works  of  ve^  different  periods,  were,  I think,  all  of  them 
glazed  in  this  manner. 

In  the  church  we  have  no  windows  of  more  than  two 
lights,  so  that  the  tracery  is  in  its  most  normal  form.  In 
tbe  cloister,  however,  the  windows  are  of  three  lights,  and 


the  tracery  is  not  only  in  circles,  but  in  quatrefoils  and 
trefoils ; while,  in  the  chapter-house,  as  we  shall  presently 
see,  were  windows  of  four  and  five  lights,  showing  that 
the  principle  of  window-tracery  had  been  brought  to  a 
considerable  pitch  of  development. 

In  all  the  circles  in  the  tracery,  whether  in  the  church, 
the  cloister,  and  no  doubt,  in  the  Chapter-house,  the  cusp- 
ingwas,  according  to  the  custom  of  tlie  period,  worked 
separately  from  the  tracery,  and  fitted  into  grooves  in  its 
reveals,  while  the  heads  of  liahts  are  almost  always  left 
uncuspetl,  the  Chapter-house  lorining,  I think,  nearly  the 
sole  exception. 

One  leature,  more  French  than  English,  I may  mention 
here ; I mean  the  great  wirith  of  the  window- lights,  which 
are  generally  between  4 and  5 feet  wide,  and  must  have 
afforded  a noble  scope  to  the  glass  painter. 

We  now  come  to  the  Chapter-house. 

Matthew  Paris,  under  the  date  of  1250,  says,  after 
-stating  that  the  king  had  rebuilt  the  church.  “ Doviinus 
Rex  adifit'avil  capilulum  incompaTu'iile.”  I judge  from 
this  that  he  commenced  it  during  that  year.  It  was,  in- 
deed, an  incomparable  Chapter-house  ! That  at  Salisbury 
was  not  yet  commenced,  and  though  evidently  built  in 
imitation  of  this,  and  having  some  features  of  gi'eater 
richness,  it  still  would  .have  yielded  tlie  palm  to  its  pro- 
totype at  Westminster. 

Its  beauties,  however,  are  unhappily  now  for  the  most 
part  to  be  judged  rather  by  imagination  than  by  sight,  for 
seldom  do  we  see  a noble  work  of  art  reduced  to  such  a 
wreck  ! It  appears  that  as  eariy  as  the  days  of  Edward  III. 
(certainly  before  i:uo),  it  was  made  over,  I suppose  occa- 
sionally, to  the  uses  of  the  House  of  Commons,  on  condi- 
tion that  it  should  be  kept  in  repair  by  the  crown.  In  or 
after  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  however,  St.  Stephen’s 
Chapel  being  given  up  to  the  House  of  Commons,  the 
Chapter-house  was  converted  into  a Public  Record  Office. 
In  or  about  1740,  the  vaulting  was  found  to  be  dangerous, 
and  taken  down  ; and  before  this,  in  1703,  we  find  that  Sir 
Christopher  Wren  having  refused  to  put  up  a gallery  in 
it,  it  was  made  over  to  the  tender  mercies  of  some  bar- 
barian, who  fitted  it  up  for  the  records,  with  studious  re- 
gard to  concealment  or  destruction  of  its  architectural 
beauties. 

I undertook,  some  years  back,  tlie  careful  investigation 
of  its  details,  and  such  was  the  difficulty  presented  by  the 
fittings  and  otherimpediraents.that,  though  every  possible 
facility  was  afforded  me  by  the  gentlemen  in  charge  of 
the  Records,  it  occupied  me  (on  and  off)  for  several 
months. 

I believe,  however,  that  I succeeded  in  getting  at 
nearly  every  part  of  the  design.  The  internal  view  which 
I exhibit  was  founded  on  the  result  of  my  examinations, 
and  I think  you  will  agree  with  me  that  a more  elegant 
interior  could  scarcely  be  found.  The  diameter  of  the 
octagon  is  about  58  feet,  and  the  height  to  the  crown  of 
vaulting  about  64  feet.  The  diameters  of  those  at  Salis- 
bury, Lincoln,  and  York  seem  all  to  be  nearly  the  same 
with  this;  probably  the  polygons  were  in  each  case  in- 
scribed in  a circle  of  about  Co  feet  diameter,  measured, 
perhaps,  in  the  clear  of  the  vaulting  shafts. 

The  central  pillar  still  exists,  and  is  about  35  feet  high. 
It  is  entirely  ot  Purbeck  marble,  and  consists  of  a central 
shaft,  surrounded  by  eight  subordinate  shafts,  attached 
to  it  by  thiee  moulded  bands.  The  capita),  though  of 
marble,  is  most  richly  carved.  I may  mention  that  on  the 
top  of  the  capita!  is  a systeraatically-eonstructed  set  of 
eight  hooks  of  iron  for  as  many  cross  ties.  Thesame  was 
the  case  at  Salisbury,  and  I have  no  doubt  that  the  hooks 
on  the  columns  in  the  church  are  many  of  them  original, 
and  were  intended  for  security  during  the  progress  of  the 
works.  The  windows  are  almost  entirely  walled  up, 
though  a considerable  part  of  the  tracery,  no  doubt,  re- 
mains imbedded.  Their  design  is,  however,  readily  ascer- 
tainable, one  of  Uiem  being  a blank,  owing  to  one  face  of 
the  octagon  being  in  contact  with  the  transept  of  the 
church : a nobler  funr-light  window  could  hardly  be  found. 

The  window  over  the  doorway  is  most  carefully  walled 
up  with  aslilar,  but  from  the  bases  visible  on  its  ciU  we 
see  that  it  was  of  five  instead  of  four  lights,— no  doubt  to 
avoid  the  stumped  look  it  might  have  had  from  being  so 
much  shortened  by  the  height  of  the  doorway  and  the 
abutting  vestibule.  I had  often  wondered  that,  while  tbe 
windows  generally  are  walled  up  witli  brick,  this  should  be 
filled  with  one;  but,  on  taking  out  one  of  the  ashlar  stones 
to  ascertain  the  section  of  the  .iamb,  what  was  my  surprise 
at  finding  them  to  consist  entirely  of  the  lengths  of  tlie 
moulded  ribs  of  the  lost  vaulting,  carefully  packed,  like 
wine-bottles  in  a biim,  with  their  moulded  sides  inwards ! 

I made  a still  more  interesting  discovery  in  the  spandril 
of  the  doorway  below.  The  gallery  crosses  the  head  of 
this  doorway,  and  the  presses  for  records  were  fitted  so 
closely  to  tbe  wall  that  nothing  could  be  seen.  1 was, 
one  day,  on  the  top  of  one  of  these  presses,  and  on  ven- 
turing to  pull  away  an  arris  fillet  which  closed  the  crevice 
between  it  and  the  wall,  1 perceived  the  top  of  an  arched 
recess  in  the  wall  behind  the  press,  and  on  looking  down 
into  it  I saw  some  round  object  of  stone  in  the  recess 
below.  My  curiosity  being  excited,  1 let  down  into  it  by 
a string  a small  bull’s-eye  lantern,  when,  to  my  extreme 
delight,  I saw  that  the  mysterious  object  was  tbe  head  of 
a beautiful  full-sized  statue  in  a niche.  Permis.siou  was 
speedily  obtaloed  for  the  removal  of  the  press.  The 
statue  proved  to  be  a very  fine  one  of  the  Virgin,  and  in 
the  spaces  atijoining  were  angels  censing.  1 alterwards 
found  that  it  formed  part  of  an  Annunciation ; the  angel 
having  been  on  the  other  side  of  the  door.  This  last- 
named  figure  has,  however,  been  long  since  removed  into 
the  vestibule.  Its  wings  are  gone ; but  the  mortices  into 
which  they  were  fi.xed  remain.  Both  are  fine  works, 
though  not  devoid  of  a remnant  of  Byzantine  stiffness. 

The  doorway  itself  has  been  a tru'y  noble  one.  It  was 
double,  divided  by  a single  central  pillar  and  a circle  in  the 
head:  whether  pierced  or  containing  sculpture  1 have 
been  unable  to  ascertain,  as  it  is  almost  entirely  destroyed. 
The  jambs  and  arch  are  magnificent.  The  former  contain 
on  the  outer  side  four  large  shafts  of  Purbeck  marble. 
Their  caps  are  of  the  same  material,  and  most  richly 
carved,  and  the  spaces  between  the  shafts  beautifully 
foliated.  I exhibit  casts  of  several  parts  of  this  doorway. 
The  arch  contains  two  orders  of  foliated  mouldings,  one 
of  which,  on  either  side,  contains  a series  of  beaulitiil  little 
figures  in  the  intervals  of  the  entwined  foliage.  To  get  at 
some  of  the  details  of  this  doorway  I had  to  creep  on  a 
mass  of  parchments  and  dust  10  feet  deep,  and,  after  taking 
out  the  boarding  of  the  back  of  the  cases,  to  examine  and 
draw,  by  the  help  of  the  little  bull’s-eye  lantern  before- 
mentioned;  a most  laborious  operation,  and  giving  one 
more  the  look  of  a master  chimney-sw'eeper  than  au 
architect. 

The  walls  below  the  windows  are  occupied  by  arcaded 
stalls  with  trefoiled  beads.  The  five  which  occupy  the 
eastern  side  arc  of  superior  richness  and  more  deeply  re- 


cessed. Their  capitals,  carved  in  Purbeck  marble,  are  of 
exquisite  beauty.  1 e.xhibit  casts  of  some  of  them.  The 
spandrils  over  the  arches  are  diapered,  usually  with  the 
square  diaper  so  frequent  Li  the  church,  but,  in  one  in- 
stance, with  a beautiful  pattern  of  roses.  Or  e of  the  most 
remarkable  features  in  the  Chapter  House  is  the  painting 
at  the  back  of  these  stulls.  The  genertd  idea  represented 
by  this  painting  would  appear  to  be  ooi- Lord  exliibiting 
the  mysteries  of  the  redemption  to  the  heavenly  host.  In 
the  central  compartment,  our  Lord  .sits  enthroned  ; His 
hands  are  held  up  to  show  the  wounds,  and  the  chest 
bared  for  the  same  purpose ; above  are  angels  holding  a 
curtain  or  dossel  behind  the  throne,  and  on  either  side  are 
others  bearing  the  instruments  of  the  passion.  The  whole 
of  the  remaining  spaces  are  filled  liy  throngs  of  Cherubim 
and  Seraphim.  The  former  occupy  the  most  imiiortant 
position  and  are  on  the  larger  scale.  In  the  two  niches, 
to  the  right  and  lelt  of  the  central  one,  are  two  Cherubim 
nearly  of  human  size.  They  occupy  the  centre  of  the 
niches,  and  with  theirwings  nearly  fill  them.  Their  heatls 
are  of  great  beauty  and  are  very  perfect,  and  apparently 
painted  in  oil.  They  hare  each  six  wings,  two  crossing 
over  their  heads,  Iwospreadingright  and  left,  and  two  cross- 
ing over  the  knees.  The  prevailing  colour  of  the  wings  is 
blue — the  symbolical  colour  given  to  cherubim— and  the 
feathers  liave  eyes  like  those  of  the  peacock,  to  carry  out 
the  idea,  “ they  were  full  of  eyes  within.”  One  of  these 
principal  angels  holds  a crown  in  each  hand,  and  the 
other  a crown  in  one  hand,  and  something  like  a gem 
j with  two  depending  strings  in  the  other,  symbolizing  the 
I rewards  of  heaven  purcha-sed  by  tlie  redemption.  On  one 
I of  them  the  names  of  Christian  virtues  are  written  on  the 
I feathers  of  the  wings,  as,  «.g.,  officii  sincera  plenitudo; 

I voluntatis  discretio;  simplex  el  pura  iutentio;  munditia 
I carnis;  puritas  mentis;  confessio;  satisfactio;  caritas ; 

I eleemosina ; orationis  devotio;  simpheitas  ; huinilitas  ; 

] flflelita.s;  &c.  &c.  In  the  outer  niches  were  several 
I cherubic  figures  of  smaller  size,  their  faces  strongly  e.x- 
[ pressive  of  sorrow  at  seeing  the  wounds  of  the  Saviour ; 

I and  in  the  background  above,  and  the  foreground  below, 

I are  throughout  a multitude  of  seraphim,  whose  prevailing 
I colour  is,  as  usual,  red,  and  the  expressions  of  tbe  faces 
I most  striking.  All  the  figures  have  gilt  nimbi  of  rich 
I patterns.  The  whole  is  executed  in  a highly  artistic  man- 
I ner,  and,  though  the  features  are  in  some  cases  not  quite 
I consistent  with  the  ideal  of  angelic  beauty,  the  expres- 
I sions  are  very  striking.  I imagine  the  painting  to  have 
been  executed  about  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
which  is,  I find,  the  same  as  the  opinion  arrived  at  by  Sir 
Charles  Eastlake.  In  some  other  parts  of  the  arcade  are 
paintings  of  a very  inferior  character  and  of  much  later 
date.  They  represent  the  earlier  scenes  in  the  Apocalypse. 

I have  not  noticed  any  merely  decorative  painting,  except- 
ing in  the  heads  of  the  five  principal  stalls,  wiiich  arc 
coloured  and  gilt. 

The  Chapter-house  is  approached  from  the  cloister  by 
an  outer  and  an  inner  vestibule.  The  former  is  entered 
by  the  magnificent  portal,  which  you  must  all  so  well 
know,  in  the  cloister.  It  is  a double  doorway,  the  outer 
arch  of  which  is  of  two  foliated  orders ; one  of  them  con- 
tains in  the  entwined  foliage  a series  of  figures  forming  a 
Radix  Jesse.  The  tympanum  is  exquisitely  decorated  with 
scroll-work,  and  formerly  contained  a sitting  statue 
(probably  of  the  Virgin  and  infant  Saviour),  under  a niche, 
and  supported  on  either  side  by  angels,  which  yet  remain, 
and  the  more  perfect  of  which  is  very  beautiful. 

This  doorway  was  maguiflcently  decorated  with  colour 
and  gold,  traces  of  which  arc  still  clearly  visible. 

It  is  in  a most  lamentable  state  of  decay,  but  I have,  as 
I trust,  arrested  the  progress  of  disintegration,  by  a pro- 
cess  which  I am  largely  making  use  of  throughout  the 
interior  of  the  church,  and  which  has  already  been  applied 
to  the  wall-arcading  and  the  triforium  almost  throughout 
the  church,  as  well  as  to  the  majority  of  tbe  royal  monu- 
meuts.  Its  effect  is  to  harden  and  set  the  crumbling 
surface,  so  as  to  stereotype  the  work  in  the  state  in  wlrich 
it  now  is.  The  surface  is  so  tender,  that  we  cannot  ven- 
ture to  touch  it  before  the  operation  is  performed,  We 
therefore  merely  blow  away  the  dust  with  a pair  of  bel- 
lows, with  a long  flexible  tube  and  nozzle,  and  inject  the 
solution  with  a syringe  perforated  with  a number  of  small 
holes,  so  as  not  to  disturb  tlie  crumbling  surface,  which, 
alter  the  operation,  becomes  quite  hard  and  rigid. 

The  outer  vestibule  is  exceedingly  low,  owing  to  the 
necessity  fur  the  dormitory  to  pass  over  it,  to  effect  its 
communication  with  tlie  church.  It  is  vaulted  in  two 
spans,  supported  by  small  Purbeck  marble  columns.  The 
bosses  of  the  vaulting  are  of  great  merit.  Tbe  vaulting 
was,  till  recently,  mutilated,  to  allow  of  a staircase  to  the 
room  above,  now  the  library;  but  on  discovering  and  re- 
storing the  ancient  staircase,  wliich  I shall  presently  men- 
tion, I was  able  to  complete  this  vaulting,  and  to  remove 
a brick  wall  which  divided  tbe  vestibule  in  its  length, 
and  enclosed  tlie  marble  pillars.  On  the  side  which  had 
been  enclosed,  the  ancient  paving  rcmEiins  deeply  worn  by 
the  feet  of  the  monks. 

From  the  vestibule  are  doorways  on  either  side,  the 
one  into  tlie  old  revestry  of  tbe  church  (now  wailed  up), 
and  the  other  into  a curious  chamber,  which  I shall  have 
to  describe. 

At  the  Jarther  end  of  this  vestibule  is  a second  doorway 
leading  into  the  inner  vestibule,  which  is  very  different 
in  its  design.  Being  free  from  the  depressing  cause 
before  mentioned,  it  rises  to  a considerable  height  and 
contains  a night  of  steps  occupying  its  whole  width  and 
leading  to  the  great  portal  of  the  Chapter-house.  It  is 
vaulted  in  one  span,  divided  into  two  unequal  bays,  one 
of  which  has  contained  a remarkable  window,  now 
destroyed,  hut  of  which,  by  cutting  into  the  walls,  I have 
been  able  to  gain  some  clue  to  the  design.  On  the 
opposite  side  are  two  windows,  now  walled  up,  which 
gave  a borrowed  light  to  the  altar  in  the  revestry, 
erroneously  known  as  the  Chapel  of  St.  Bljuze. 

The  floor  of  the  Chapter-house  is  probably  the  most 
perfect,  and  one  of  the  finest  encaustic  tile  pavements 
now  remaining.  It  is,  happily,  in  a nearly  peifect  state, 
having  been  protected  by  a wood  floor. 

I havethoroughly  examined  it,  and  find  it  to  be  arranged 
in  parallel  strips  from  cast  to  west,  the  patterns  changing 
in  each  strip,  though  repeated  on  the  corresponding  sides. 
Many  of  the  patterns  are  most  noble  in  their  design,  and 
some  of  e.xtraordinary  delicacy  and  refinement.  '1  lie  uni- 
fonnity  of  the  pavement  is  in  one  place  disturbed  by  the 
insertion  of  a number  of  tiles  containing  figures,  such  as 
St.  John  giving  the  ring  to  the  Confessor,  &c.  Many  of 
the  patterns  have  been  pretty  correctly  copied  by  Mr. 
Minton,  in  the  pavement  of  the  Temple  Church,  and 
many  are  given  by  Mr.  Shaw,  in  his  recent  work  on 

Encaustic  Pavements.” 

Of  the  external  details  of  the  Chapter-house,  scarcely  a 
trace  remains;  decay  aud  mutilation  have  brought  their 
work  to  a final  completion.  Nor  am  I aware  of  any  old 
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I'l  ’nts  or  description,  which  would  aid  in  the  rccos’cry  of 
fhe  licsign.  Since  \%-ntiiip  the  above,  I have  spied  out 
from  the  window  ofa  neighbouring  house  a small  portion 
of  external  tracery,  which  I had  not  seen  before. 

The  records  are  now  in  great  measure  removed,  and 
soon  will  be  entirely  so.  Let  us  hope  that  the  Govern- 
ment will  recollect  the  condition  of  five  centuries  back, — 
that  they  should  keep  thebuildingin  repair,  andthatthey 
will  give  it  up  to  the  Chapter,  with  a restoration  fund  pro- 
portioned both  to  the  extent  of  the  dilapidations  and  the 
merits  of  the  building.  I liave  omitted  to  mention  that 
the  Chapter-house  is  raised  on  a ers-pt,  which  is  vaulted 
like  the  superstructure  on  a central  pillar.  This  pillar  is 
round,  and,  curiously  enough,  is  carefully  hollowed  out  at 
two  stages,  as  if  for  the  concealment  of  valuables.  The 
cr>'pt  contains  a recess  for  an  altar,  with  piscina  locker, 
and  the  marks  of  a screen.  The  crypt  was  filled  up  some 
feet  above  its  natural  level  with  earth,  but  I liave  lowered 
this  to  the  original  level.  I mentioned  just  now  the  two 
doorways  which  open  (or  once  opened)  from  the  outer 
vestibule,  and  the  chambers  into  which  they  led.  Allow 
me  to  describe  these  chambers. 

The  one  is  now  mistakenly  called  the  Chapel  of  St. 
Blaize;  but  in  the  older  accounts  is  denominated  the  Old 
Revestry.  It  occupies  a space  which  is  very  frequent  in 
abbeys,  intervening  between  the  transept  and  the  entrance 
to  the  Chapter-house,  and  often  called  by  the  expressive 
name  of " the  slype.”  It  is  little  known  by  visitors  to  the 
Abbey,  but  it  is  a most  picturesque,  and,  as  I think, 
beautiful  room,  and  the  skill  shown  in  rendering  so  irre- 
gular a space  sightly,  and  in  vaulting  it  methcilically,  is 
very  remarkable.  Its  main  approach  (now  its  only  one)  is 
the  doorway  in  the  centre  of  the  south  transept.  This 
doorway,  we  are  told  by  Dart,  was  ” ericlosed  with  three 
doors,  the  inner  cancellated,  the  middle,  which  is  very 
thick,  lined  with  skins  like  parchment,  and  driven  full  of 
nails.  'These  skins  they,  by  tradition,  tell  us  were  some 
skins  of  the  Danes  tanned,  and  given  here  as  a memorial 
of  our  delivery  from  them.  The  doors  are  very  strong, 
but  were,  notwithstanding,  broken  open  lately,  and  the 
place  robbed.” 

Of  these  doors  one  only  now  remains  ; hut  we  see  the 
marks  of  the  others.  This  offensive  custom  of  lining  the 
doors  of  sacred  treasuries  with  leather,  made,  not  1 con- 
ceive from  the  skins  of  Danes,  hut  from  those  rf  persons 
executed  for  sacrilege,  was,  no  doubt,  intended  as  a means 
of  terrifying  less  hardened  depredators,  but  was  not 
always  effectual. 

As  this  chamber  is  lofty,  and  intervened  between  the 
dormitory  and  the  church,  it  was  necessary  to  provide 
means  for  the  monks  to  cross  it,  to  get  to  their  nocturnal 
services.  This  was  effected  by  a kind  of  bridge  at  the 
west  end  of  the  chamber,  from  which  the  doorways  arc 
still  visible  which  led  from  the  dormitory  and  into  the 
church,  from  tlie  latter  of  which  there  was  a detached 
winding  staircase  in  the  comer  of  the  transept,  where 
r.ow  Roubiliac’s  monument  to  the  Duke  of  Argylc  stands. 
It  is  shown  in  al!  the  old  plans,  and  was  probably  removed 
to  make  room  for  that  monument.  The  western  divi.sion 
of  the  chamber  ava.s  clearly  the  vestiarium.  It  had  in 
Dart’s  time,  ” a set  of  cranes  of  wood,  swinging,  as  if  in 
a rack,  on  which  formerly  the  copes  and  vestments  in 
common  use  were  hung.” 

There  remain  still,  or  did  lately,  in  a forsaken  vestry  at 
Ayle.sbury  church,  racks  of  a similar  description.  In  the 
tnforiiim  there  is  a quadrant-shaped  coke-box,  probably 
belonging  to  the  revestrj'.  There  are  several  aumbreys 
in  the  walls.  The  eastern  portion  was,  however,  clearly, 
a chapel ; indeed,  ttic  vestries  of  our  old  churches  were 
generally  chapels,  as  is  shown  by  the  piscinte,  almost 
always,  and  the  altar.®,  occasionally,  remaining  in  them. 
The  altar  step  and  some  trace  of  the  lower  course  of  the 
altar  still  remai'.  The  former  has  a curious  semicircular 
projection  in  its  centre. 

Over  the  altar  still  remains  a full-length  figure  painted 
-on  the  wall.  It  is  a female  figure,  crowned,  holding  a 
book  in  one  hand,  and  in  the  other  carrying,  apparently, 
a gridiron  : immediately  below  it  is  a small  painting  of  the 
Crucifixion,  and  on  one  side  is  the  figure  of  a monk  in  the 
attitude  of  prayer,  from  which,  in  the  direction  of  the 
principal  figure,  are  painted  the  following  lines ; — 

‘‘  Me,  quern  culpa  gravis  preinit,  erige  Virgo  suavis ; 

Fae  mihi  placatum  Christum,  deleasqiic  reatum.” 

M'hether  the  ‘‘culpa  gravis”  consisted  of  a disregard 
of  the  human  hides  placed,  in  terrorem,  upon  the  door, 
and  this  painting  was  the  penitentiHl  offering  of  a pilfer- 
ing monk,  I leave  others  to  judge.  I have  never  been 
able  to  discover  what  siiinr  this  figure  represents,  nor  the 
meaniug  of  the  badge  wbieh  she  wears.  Il  is  on  the  whole 
I'airly  drawn,  though  unduly  elongated,  and  appears  to  have 
been  painted  in  oil. 

To  the  south  of  this  sltnr  are  the  borrowed  lights  from 
ihe  inner  vestibule  of  the  Chapter-house,  already  men- 
tioned ; the  adaptation  of  the  vaulting  to  suit  these 
windows  is  exceedingly  skilful  and  elegant. 

This  roost  interestiag  room  has,  unhappily,  been  long 
used  for  the  reception  of  all  sorts  of  odds  and  ends,  to  its 
great  disfigurement  and  injury.  It  was  there  that  the 
ironwork,  torn  down  from  the  royal  tombs  at  the  time  of 
the  coronation  of  George  IV.,  was  deposited.  Of  this 
I have  had  the  happiness  of  restoring  a considerable  part 
(that  to  the  tombs  of  Queen  Eleanor  and  of  Henry  V.)  to 
its  place,  but  some  yet  remains. 

The  other  chamber  I wish  to  describe  is  a very  different 
one.  It  is  a low  vauU,  forming  an  imperfect  portion  of 
one  of  the  bays  of  the  Confessor’s  work,  alreadv  de- 
scribed, and  containing  a portion  of  one  of  tlie  Saxon 
columns.  Within  it,  however,  is  a aeparate  slrncture  of 
less  early  date,  and  long  used  as  a wine-cellar.  This  inner 
structure  is  built  up  to  the  old  vaulting,  but  has  a low  and 
sloping  covering  of  stone.  When  I first  entered  this  place 
I was  much  perplexed  to  know  its  meaniDg,'but,  after 
somewhat  lengthened  ^consideration,  it  occurred  to  me 
that  if  was  the  substrncture  of  the  original  stairs  to  the 
monks’  dormitory,  which  idea  agreed  well  wiih  the  exist- 
ence of  a walled  up  doorway  opposite  it  in  the  cloister. 
I,  about  the  same  time,  happened  to  notice  in  the  manu- 
script  Lives  of  the  Abbots,  preserved  in  the  library,  that 
one  of  them  (Abbot  Byreheston)  was  said  to  be  buried 
opposite  the  vestibule  of  the  Chapter  House,  and  near  the 
entrance  to  the  dormitory;  a definition  of  their  relative 
positions  which  at  once  confirmed  roy  idea,  and  at  the 
same  time  pointed  out  a walled  np  doorway,  close  to  the 

Sortal  of  the  vestibule,  as  having  been  the  entrance  to  the 
ormitory. 

I obtained  leave  of  Dean  Buekland  to  make  an  opening 
in  the  wall  by  which  the  doorway  was  blocked  up,  but  was 
at  first  impeded  in  my  examination  by  fiading  that  the 
'within  the  door  was  fiUed  completely  up  with  that 
^ luaterial  technically  known  as  ” dry  rubbish,” 
which,  on  the  perforation  being  efl'ected,  came  down  like 
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an  avalanche  into  the  cloister.  After  taking  out  some 
cartloads,  we  came  to  the  sloping  platform  Ironi  which, 
however,  I was  disappointed  at  finding  that  the  steps  had 
been  removed,  excepting  a portion  of  the  bottom  one, 
which  still  remained  in  its  place,  and  wasofPurbeck 
marble. 

The  sill  of  the  doorway  was  worn  deeply  with  the  feet 
of  the  monks,  and  raoro  so  on  one  side  than  the  other, 
showing  that  only  one  leaf  of  the  folding-doors  was 
generally  used. 

In  the  dry  rubbish  were  many  interesting  fragments! 
among  which  were  some  embossed  ami  coloured  mould- 
ings, like  those  in  St.  Stephen’s  Chapel.  This  now  forms, 
once  more,  the  entrance  to  what  was  the  dormitory,  but 
is  now  the  library. 

But  let  us  return  for  a few  moments  to  the  chamber 
below. 

On  the  inner  side  of  the  door,  I found  hanging  from 
beneath  the  hinges  some  pieces  of  white  leather.  They 
reminded  me  of  the  story  of  the  skins  of  Danes,  and  a 
friend  to  whom  I had  showed  them,  sent  a piece  to  Mr. 
Quechet,  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  who,  I regret  to  say, 
pronounced  it  to  be  human.  It  is  clear  that  the  door  was 
entirely  covered  with  them,  both  within  and  without.  I 
presume,  therefore,  that  this,  too,  was  a treasury  ; and  I 
have  a strong  idea  that  it  then  formed  a part  of,  and  that 
its  door  was  the  entrance  to  the  Pyx  Cliambcr,  and  it  is 
possible  that,  after  the  robbery  of  the  chamber,  before 
alluded  to.  the  king,  finding  tiat  the  terror  of  human 
skins  offered  no  security,  remodelled  the  chamber,  and 
intrusted  the  safety  of  his  treasury  to  the  less  offensive, 
but  more  prosaic  defence  of  massive  and  double  doors, 
and  multitudinous  locks. 

I have  one  more  tale  to  tell  abont  this  chamber  of 
mystery.  There  is  between  the  wall  which  carries  the 
stairs  and  the  wall  of  the  chamber  itself  a long  and  very 
narrow  interval,  just  wide  enough  to  squeeze  through. 
When  I gained  access  to  the  chamber,  now  more  than  ten 
years  back,  on  going  along  this  narrow  crevice,  I found  its 
floor  henned  no  several  feet  deep  apparently  with  stones 
and  rubbish,  While  standingon  this  heap,  I was  puzzled 
by  finding  it  spring  beneath  my  feet,  and  stooping  down 
and  clearing  away  a little  rubbish,  what  was  my  astonish- 
ment at  finding  that  I was  standing  on  a large  heap  of 
parchment  rolls ! It  proved,  however,  to  be  les®  of  a find 
than  I at  first  hoped,  for  it  consisted,  mainly,  of  packets 
of  ancient  writs  from  the  courts  of  justice,  interesting  only 
from  their  age.  which  varied,  I think,  from  Edward  III.  to 
Henry  VII.  There  were,  also,  a number  of  fragments 
lying  about  of  little  turned  boxes  of  wood.  An  unhappy 
accident  intervened.  I happened  suddenly  to  be  called 
for  a few  minutes  from  this  newly-discovered  Record  Office, 
and,  forgetting  to  lock  the  door,  a party  of  Westminster 
school-boys  got  in,  and,  unmindful  of  tbe  human  skins, 
made  free  with  the  pandiments.  A little  disturbance 
ensued  ; n fresh  padlock  was  .shortly  afterwards  put  to  tbe 
door,  and  I have  been  excluded  for  ten  long  years  from 
my  treasury,  though,  ns  I understood  that  the  parchments 
had  been  cleared  away,  I soon  ceased  to  stand  disconso- 
late at  the  gate  of  this  dusty  Eden. 

While  preparing  the  present  paper,  however,  I again 
obtained  admission,  when,  to  ray  surprise,  I found  my  old 
friend  the  parchment  heap  still  where  I bad  left  it  in  1841). 
I now  examined  it  quietly,  and  succeeded  in  turning  up  a 
number  of  the  little  boxes  of  which  I had  before  seen  the 
fragments  only.  They  are  small  turned  boxes  of  poplar, 
or  some  other  soft  wood,  not  unlike  an  ordinary  tooth- 
powder  box,  but  a little  larger.  The  covers  are  sewed  on 
with  a leather  or  parchment  thong  ; and  on  the  underside 
is  usually  written  a few  words  describing  the  contents.  On 
opening  them  I found  that  each  contained  one  or  more 
littD  parchment  deeds,  with  seals  affixed  j they  seem  alt  to 
relate  to  the  affairs  of  private  individuals,  and  their  great 
interest  is  in  the  earliness  of  their  dates,  which  vary,  so 
far  ns  I have  ascertained,  from  the  lime  of  Henry  III.  to 
that  of  Edward  III.  They  are,  many  of  them,  in  a per- 
feet  state  of  preservation,  in  fact,  as  fresh  almost  as  when 
new,  and  are  beautifully  written,  and  the  seals  arc  often 
very  good. 

Amongst  Ihe  parchments  were  lying  fragments  of 
encaustic  tiles,  of  beautiful  patterns,  similar  io  some  of 
those  in  the  Chapter-house,  and  the  glaze  so  fresh  ns  to 
lead  one  to  think  they  had  never  been  trodden  upon. 

Since  writing  the  above,  the  whole  mass  of  parchments, 
&e.  has,  by  the  direction  of  the  dean,  been  curefully  re- 
moved into  the  Abbey  Library,  where  they  will  be  duly 
examined  and  cared  for.  The  lower  part  of  tbe  heap  was 
one  mass  of  decay.  I have  no  doubt  that  they  had  in 
former  times  been  carefully  stowed  away  in  the  space 
below  the  dormitory  stairs,  but  had  been  turned  out  when 
this  was  converted  into  a wine-cellar ; which,  by  the  dates 
of  the  lots  of  wine  chalked  up  over  the  bins,  was  at  least 
sixty  or  seventy  years  back. 

The  next  work  in  date  to  that  of  Edward  I.  seems  to 
have  been  (he  rebuilding  of  the  refectory,  and  the  com- 
pletion of  the  eastern  walk  of  the  cloister.  Of  the  former 
I can  find  no  record.  The  windows  and  doorway  are  of 
good  Middle  Pointed  character  ; but  of  tbe  latter  we  have 
a full  account  in  the  fabric  rolls,  showing  that  it  was 
erected  iu  and  about  the  year  1346,  by  Abbot  Byreheston. 
It  comprises  the  rich  vaulting  over  the  outer  portion  of 
the  Chapter  House,  with  the  very  remarkable  window 
opposite  to  it,  and  the  adjoining  bays  as  far  as  the  end  of 
this  side  of  the  cloister.  The  vaulting  of  the  principal 
bay  was  richly  decorated  with  gold  and  colour,  and  the 
central  boss  retained  at  the  eommonceinent  of  the  pre- 
sent century  the  pulley  for  raising  a light  in  front  of 
the  Chapter-house  door. 

The  completion  of  the  cloister  was  commenced  in  133it, 
by  Abbot  Langham  (afterwards  archbishop  and  cardinal), 
and  proceeded  slowly  but  regularly  throughout  the  whole 
of  his  abbacy,  and  was  completed  by  his  successor.  Abbot 
Litliuglon,  in  1306,  under  whose  direction,  indeed,  while 
prior,  the  previous  works  had  been  carried  on.  AVe  have 
here,  again,  a period  of  architectural  transition.  Byrehes- 
ton’s  work  of  1345  is  the  purest  Flowing  Decorated ; but 
the  remainder  is  very  early  Perpendicular,  so  fur  as  we 
can  see,  for  tbe  tracery  is  gone  from  the  southern  or 
earlier  range.  This  side  wo  know  was  in  hand  in  1355,  and 
one  of  the  two  doorways  in  it  (I  think  the  smaller)  was 
inserted  in  1358 ; but  even  taking  the  year  iu  which  it  is 
distinctly  stated  to  have  been  completed,  1366,  we  have  a 
remarkably  earlj'  date  for  work  distinctly  Perpendicular 
iu  its  character,  though  of  very  superior  character,  and 
very  elegant  in  its  mouldings. 

During  the  reigns  of  Edward  II.  and  III.  it  does  not 
appear  that  the  rebuilding  of  the  church  was  proceeded 
with  ; indeed,  we  find  many  entries  ofsraull  sums  expended 
on  repairing  its  windows,  Sc.,  and  ou  whitewashing  the 
interior  of  the  old  Norman  nave. 

Daring  tbe  reign  of  Richard  II.,  however,  the  rebuild- 
ing was  proceeded  with.  We  find  entries  ofthecostof 


breaking  down  the  old  walls,  and  considerable  outlay  for 
stone,  marble,  labour,  &o.,  and  showing  that  the  work 
proceeded  vigorously.  About  the  same  period— indeed, 
commencing  in  the  latter  part  of  the  previous  reign — most 
extensive  works  were  here  carried  on  in  the  monastic 
buildings.  These  were  for  the  most  part  paid  for  out  of  n 
bequest,  and,  perhaps,  ont  of  previous  gifts,  from  Cardinal 
Langham,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  had  been  abbot  here, 
and  made  the  fabric  of  the  abbey  his  residuary  legatee.  The 
works  in  question  were  carried  out  by  his  very  active  suc- 
cessor Abbot  Litlington,  in  whose  time  were  erected  (besides 
the  south,  the  west,  and  the  remainder  of  the  north  walks 
of  the  cloister  which  had  been  commenced  in  Langham’s 
time)  the  abbot’s  house,  including  its  hall  and  great 
chamber  (the  former  now  used  as  a dining-hall  for  the 
King's  scholars,  the  latter  well  known  as  the  Jerusalem 
Chamber)  ; the  sacrists,  cellarers,  and  inflrmarers’  houses, 
and  a number  of  other  buildings. 

From  this  time  the  nave  slowly  progressed  till  the  disso- 
lution of  the  monastery,  the  west  window  being  finished 
by  Abbot  Esteney  in  Henry  VII. 's  time,  and  the  westeru 
towers  left  unfinished  by  Islip,  the  last  abbot  worthy  of 
the  name.  The  most  remarkable  characteristic  in  these 
later  works  is  their  continuing  the  general  design  of  the 
earlier  portions,  not  copying  their  details,  as  was  done  in 
the  cloister,  but  applying  details  of  their  own  period  to 
the  general  forms  of  the  preceding  age.  So,  that,  to  a 
casual  observer,  the  building  presents  throughout  its  inte- 
rior a homogeneous  appearance. 

There  is  one  part  of  the  interior  of  the  older  portion  of 
the  fabric  which  I have  not  yet  more  than  cursorily 
alluded  to, —I  mean  the  gallery  in  which  the  archives  of 
the  church  are  kept.  It  occupies  the  space  above  that 
portion  of  the  cloister  which  passes  through  the  aisle  of 
the  south  transept. 

It  is  approached  by  a door  opening  on  to  the  roof  of  the 
cloi.®ter  to  the  south  of  the  transept.  Tbe  first  bay  you 
enter  has,  from  an  early  period,  been  inclosed  by  limber 
partitions,  plastered  over  to  form  a room  for  the  more 
important  muniments.  On  this  plastered  partition  is  a 
large  outline  painting  of  the  White  Hart,  the  badge  of 
Richard  II.,  showing  the  early  date  of  the  obstruction ; but 
the  other  two  bays,  to  form  a gallery  or  upper  aisle,  open 
to  the  church.  The  details  of  the  upper  portions  of  the 
aisles  may  be  advantageously  studied  from  this  gallery, 
and,  ou  its  own  account,  it  is  worthy  of  a visit.  The 
shortened  columns— that  is  to  say,  the  parts  of  them  which 
rise  above  the  gallery — are  treated  as  entire  pillars  with 
bases  of  their  own,  presenting  a singular  contrast  to  tbe 
lofty  proportions  to  which  the  eye  has  become  accus- 
tomed. The  views  into  the  church  from  this  chamber  are 
picturesque  and  beautiful  in  the  highest  degree.  I 
exhibit  sketches  of  the  gallery. 

Its  contents  are  highly  interesting,  consisting  of  a num- 
ber of  large  oaken  chests  in  which  the  muniments  are 
deposited.  Several  of  these  are  evidently  of  tbe  thir- 
teenth century,  and  are  very  curious.  I give  a sketch  of 
one  of  them.  There  is  a handsome  trunk  of  later  date 
in  the  inclosed  space,  containing  the  original  indentures 
of  Henry  VII, 's  Chapel,  being  agreements  with  (I  think) 
nineteen  difl'erent  parlies  (abbots  and  other  authorities), 
binding  them  and  their  successors  to  see  that  the  rules  of 
his  fouudation  are  carried  out ; but  the  long-headed  king 
was  not  Tiise  enough  for  his  generation,  for  his  own  bluti’ 
son  cut  the  ground  from  under  him,  by  abolishing  tba 
otlices  which  be  had  made  responsible  for  the  perJ'orinance 
of  his  injunctions.  I have  no  doubt  that  the  contents  of 
these  ancient  coffers  would  throw  much  ligbt  upon  the 
architocturul  history  of  the  abbey.  The  particulars  I 
have  given  of  the  works  from  the  time  of  Edward  III., 
onwards,  were,  by  the  permission  of  the  Dean  and 
Chapter,  extracted  a few  years  since  from  the  fabric  rolls 
by  my  kind  and  able  friend,  Mr.  Burtt,  of  the  Record 
Olfioe,  aud  have  been  communicated  to  me  while  this 
paper  has  been  iu  hand. 

1 will  here  mention,  that  several  of  the  chests  in  the 
Pyx  Chamber  closely  resemble  those  in  this  muniment- 
room;  BO  much  so,  as  to  make  it  evident  that  they  also 
were  made  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  even  by  the 
same  men.  There  is,  in  the  Pyx  Chamber,  another  of  the 
same  date  and  higher  finish,  it  contains  dies  of  medimval 
coins,  and  bus  ironwork  of  very  good  character.  I exhibit 
11  sketch  of  it  by  Mr.  Burges.  Others  are  of  different 
subsequent  dates ; one  of  them,  made  of  oak  and  covered 
with  leather,  is  very  much  like  that  of  Henry  AMI.  just 
alluded  to;  another  is  made  of  deal,  and  thickly  plated 
with  iron.  There  is  among  them  a very  curious  leather 
case,  strapped  with  iron,  and  stamped  all  over  with  Oeurs- 
de-lis,  exactly  agreeing  with  descriptions  of  the  cases  of 
ancient  documents  given  by  Sir  Francis  Paigravo.  There 
is  also  among  them  another  curious  leather  case,  appa- 
rently to  receive  a vessel  of  some  kind.* 


BYZANTIUM  AND  ITS  ARCH1TECTURE.+ 
Although  our  historical  recollections  connected 
with  such  portions  of  Asia-Minor  as  are  comprised 
in  Lydia,  Mysia,  Bithyuia,  Phrygia,  Pisidia,  Pam- 
phylia,  Lycia,  and  Caria,  are  chiefly  associated 
with  their  occupation  by  the  Cireeks  previous 
to  the  Roman  conquest  in  the  third  century  before 
Christ,  yet  the  Roman  and  later  Byzantine  re- 
mains to  be  found  there  are  of  great  interest  in 
the  study  of  the  latter  style  of  architecture.  The 
limits  of  this  sketch,  however,  render  it  impos- 
sible to  do  more  than  allude  to  them.  Among 
the  Sclavonic,  as  well  as  the  Arab  and  Greek  races, 
the  Byzantine  style  was  the  chief  element  of  all 
national  art,  aud  the  provinces  of  Armenia, 
Georgia,  and  the  country  round  the  Caucasus,  ex- 
hibit its  influence  in  numerous  edifices,  of  which 
bnt  a small  portion  has  been  as  yet  described  and 
illustrated.  Of  the  Byzantine,  Armenian,  and 
Georgian  styles  of  architecture,  peculiar  to  the 
Eastern  or  Caucasian  provinces,  the  works  of 
Dubois  and  of  Brosset  furnish  numerous  specimens, 
from  the  sixth  to  the  thirteenth  centuries. 
The  principal  church  at  Etchmiasdin,  the 
most  important  ecclesiastical  establishment  iu 
these  parts,  and  which  has  been  described  by 
many  travellers,  is  a building  of  considerable 

* To  be  continued,  t See  page  691,  on(e. 
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merit  of  its  kind.  It  stands  in  the  centre  of 
the  convent,  and,  as  Brosset  describes  it,  cannot 
fail  to  strike  the  most  unpoetical  eye  by  its  out- 
line, its  sombre  tint,  and  its  harmony  with  all 
that  surrounds  it  in  its  isolation. 

The  most  immediate  point  of  difference  between 
the  Byzantine  style  proper  and  its  Armenian 
variety  is  the  cupola;  which,  in  the  latter,  pre- 
sents invariably  a straight-sided  fluted  cone,  like 
a stunted  steeple,  upon  a lofty  drum.  The  whole 
of  the  detail,  however,  of  the  Armenian  style  is  of 
a peculiar  character,  only  to  be  described  by  illus- 
tration, but  of  which  blank  arcades  of  long  reed- 
like pilasters,  connected  by  arches  of  the  same 
character,  is  the  chief  external  ornament.  Mi- 
nutely chiselled  dressings  to  their  openings,  of  an 
antique  Oriental  type,  but  of  small  merit  as  art, 
are  another  feature  of  the  style.  As  a connecting 
link  between  Sassanian  and  Russian,  it  becomes 
of  interest ; but  it  is  totally  wanting  in  those 
elements  of  excellence  and  capacity  fbr  further 
development,  which  would  alone  allow  it  to  rank 
with  styles  of  importance.  In  its  completeness  it 
includes  about  four  centuries — from  the  tenth  to 
the  thirteenth — and  the  city  best  known  to  tra- 
vellers as  its  representative  is  Ani,  in  Northern 
Greece.  Its  oldest  building,  dating  by  an  inscrip- 
tion from  1010,  has  pointed  arches  and  coupled 
columns ; whereas  a later  one,  at  Dighour,  pre- 
sents round  or  horse-shoe  arches,  with  columns  of 
a debased  classical  form,  and  a general  character 
much  allied  to  European  Romanesque.  “ These 
and  other  examples,”  says  Fergusson,  “ go  far  to 
prove  that  the  pointed  arch  was  used  by  the 
Christians  in  the  East  almost  as  early  as  the  time 
of  Constantine,  and  was  abandoned  for  the  round 
arch,  as  in  France,  at  a period  when  the  Maho- 
metans were  carrying  its  application  to  the 
greatest  degree  of  perfection.  Much,  however, 
remains  to  be  done,  before  the  history  of  the 
pointed  arch,  as  existing  before  the  Gothic  styles, 
can  be  written  with  anything  like  certainty.” 
Numerous  plans  of  churches  are  given  in  the 
works  of  Dubois  and  Brosset,  in  which  the  square, 
the  circle,  and  the  polygon  present  themselves  in 
various  modifications,  though  all  following  a 
general  type  and  displaying  the  same  leading 
characteristics. 

As  we  before  observed,  the  Byzantine  archi- 
tecture of  Asia  presents  a wide  field  for  future 
explorers,  but  few  travellers  having  as  yet  turned 
their  attention  to  the  specimens  available  for  a 
better  knowledge  of  that  particular  branch  of  the 
subject. 

We  cannot  pause  to  investigate  the  influence 
of  Byzantium  upon  the  Persian  and  Saracenic 
styles.  The  Persians  and  Assyrians  appear  to 
have  possessed  an  indigenous  architecture  of 
their  own,  as  exhibited  in  the  remains  of 
Persepolis  and  Nineveh.  The  same  natural 
genius  was  afterwards  displayed  in  adapta- 
tion ; and  iu  the  commerce  that  ensued  between 
Persia  and  Byzantium  a reciprocal  effect  was 
exercised  upon  the  architecture  of  both  nations. 
The  artists  and  scholars  of  Byzantium  were  in  as 
great  request  in  Asia  as  in  Europe  j and,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  employment  of  Persian  architects 
at  Constantinople  could  not  fail  to  impress  a 
Persian  influence  upon  the  architecture  of  that 
city.  The  disappearance  of  Susa  and  Babylon, 
Seleucia,  and  Ctosiphon,  and  the  other  great  cities 
of  Asia,  leaves  us  but  scanty  means  for  a know- 
ledge of  Persian  art  until  the  Mahometan  in- 
vasion, and  it  is  in  its  Mahometan  architecture 
that  the  influence  of  Byzantium  can  now  alone 
be  traced. 

To  follow  the  Mahometan,  or  Saracenic  style, 
through  Syria  and  Egypt,  Persia,  India,  Africa, 
Sicily,  Spain,  and  Turkey,  for  the  purpose  of 
observing  the  Byzantine  clement  in  each  separate 
migration,  would  lengthen  a sketch  already  longer 
than  originally  intended,  and  in  which  the  expo- 
sition of  that  element  in  the  styles  of  Teutonic 
origin  was  the  chief  object  of  the  writer.  In  a 
word,  wherever  the  Saracens  established  their 
dominion,  their  edifices  display  the  Byzantine 
and  Persian  elements  that  form  the  staple  of  their 
composition.  So  also  did  the  Mogul  branch  of  the 
Tartar  race,  upon  establishing  their  empire  in 
India,  reject  the  forms  indigenous  to  that  coun- 
try, and  imitate  in  their  mosques  and  mausolea 
the  airy  arches  and  lofty  cupolas  of  the  Persians 
and  the  Greeks. 

With  the  various  modifications  iu  the  form  of 
the  arch  in  the  Greek  empire,  and  thence  imitated 
in  the  Italian  cities  connected  with  it  either  by 
commerce  or  fealty,  a corresponding  development 
was  exhibited  in  all  those  countries  that  owned 
the  Moslem  rule.  The  capricious  complexities 
of  the  Mahometan  arch  were  but  exaggera- 
tions of  the  simple  forms  originated  in  Con- 


stantinople. Thus  did  the  pointed  arch  run 
through  its  various  mutations  until  it  arrived  at 
its  most  fanciful  and  beautiful  application  in  the 
ogee,  the  form  most  favoured  in  Mahometan 
India.  Thus  did  the  semicircle  r\m  through  its 
more  limited  varieties  until  it  found  its  most 
fanciful,  if  not  most  beautiful,  application  in  the 
horse-shoe,  the  form  best  developed  in  Mahometan 
Spain.  Thus,  too,  did  the  Mahometan  cupola 
derive  its  outline  and  character,  M’liether  low  or 
elongated,  from  the  fashion  furnished  by  the  Greek 
metropolis. 

“Thus,”  says  Hope,  “on  the  wings  ofMahomet’s 
spreading  creed,  wafted  from  land  to  land  by 
the  boundless  conquests  of  his  followers,  the 
architecture  of  Constantinople,  extending  oneway 
to  the  farthest  extremities  of  India,  and  the  other 
to  the  utmost  outskirts  of  Spain,  prevailed 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  regions  intervening 
between  the  Ganges  and  the  Guadalquiver : in 
every  one  of  the  different  tracts  into  which  it  was 
imported,  still  equally  different  from  that  of  the 
aborigines  or  early  possessors; — in  Asia-Minor, 
from  that  of  the  ancient  Sardis  and  Ephesus;  in 
Egypt,  from  that  of  Thebes  and  Memphis;  in 
Persia,  from  that  of  Istakar  and  Nacksi  Rustem  ; 
in  India,  from  that  of  Gnatio  and  Benares;  and 
in  Spain,  from  that  of  Saguntum,  by  the  side  of 
which  it  rose;  and  iu  each,  still  resembling  its 
own  more  remote  ramifications  in  every  other 
country  enumerated,  or  its  common  stock  in  the  | 
mother  soil.”  j 

For  the  same  reason,  want  of  space,  must  we 
pass  over  the  hybrid  architecture  of  Russia,  a 
strange  mixture  of  Byzantine  and  Mahometan, 
wherein  the  equal-limbed  cross,  the  bulbous 
cupola,  and  the  minaret-like  steeple  declare  the 
presence  of  the  Greek,  the  Arab,  and  the  Persian;  ' 
races  whose  architecture,  so  distinct  in  their 
development,  yet  owned  a partial  descent  from  a 
common  source.  From  Byzantium  the  Czars 
of  Russia  took  their  creed  and  with  it  their 
architecture.  Various  have  been  the  mutations 
of  the  seat  of  the  Russian  government,  from  the 
time  that  the  first  Christian  churches  were  built 
at  Kieff,  in  the  Greek  style,  after  the  conversion 
of  the  Princess  Olga,  in  96-1,  and  various  have 
been  the  nationalities  of  the  architects  who  have 
adorned  or  disfigured,  as  the  case  may  be,  these 
several  capitals  down  to  that  of  St.  Petersburg; 
but  still  the  Byzantine  Greek  element  has  pre- 
ponderated, and  the  original  descent  of  the 
Russian  style  from  Constantinople  and  Armenia 
is  apparent  no  less  than  historical. 

Before  considering  the  amount  of  influence 
which  the  architecture  of  Byzantium  has  exer- 
cised over  that  of  European  Christendom,  or,  in 
other  words,  those  styles  formed  by  the  union  of 
Roman  and  Teutonic  elements,  we  will  briefly 
investigate  the  gradual  growth  of  those  peculiari- 
ties, either  of  mass  or  detail,  which  make  up  the 
aggregate  of  this  singular  and  isolated  style. 
Freed  from  the  restraint  which  example  and 
tradition  had  imposed  in  the  ancient  capital,  and 
thrown  upon  their  own  resources  both  for  forms 
and  materials,  necessity  became  a stimulus  to 
inveution,  “and  a style  arose  which  lacks,  indeed, 
the  simplicity  and  elegance  of  heathen  Greece, 
the  awlul  majesty  and  vastness  of  Mediaeval 
France  and  England,  but  which  must  be  allowed 
to  possess,  ill  the  highest  degi'ee,  a character  both 
original  and  enduring,  vigorous  alike  in  intellec- 
tual conception  and  mechanical  execution.” 

The  dome  had,  indeed,  already  had  its  precur- 
sors in  the  Asiatic  tope,  and  the  Sassanian  cupola, 
the  Greek  tholus,  and  the  Roman  temple;  but 
the  addition  of  the  cylinder  as  a means  of  obtain- 
ing light,  was  one  of  the  first  steps  taken  in  the 
development  of  the  greatest  of  Byzantine  archi- 
tectural features.  The  growing  diflerences  of 
the  churches  were  reflected  and  symbolized  in  an 
increasing  deviation  of  the  Greeks  from  the 
Latin  types  of  church  construction,  and  solid 
vaults  soon  took  the  place  of  wooden  roofs,  and 
gables  and  pediments  being  no  longer  necessary 
were  abolished.  A plain  square  mass,  indicative 
of  a flat  concealed  roof,  finished  by  a meagre 
cornice  or  coping,  and  surmounted  by  a small 
dome,  or  rather  lantern,  represents  the  general 
outline  of  the  early  fatjades.  Square-headed  doors, 
with  relieving  arches,  circular-headed  windows, 
either  single  or  in  pairs,  and  single  or  triple 
apses,  generally  circular,  though  sometimes  poly- 
gonal, were  the  only  relief  to  their  monotony,  save 
what  migh.  be  derived  from  the  joints  of  the 
brick  or  stone  when  in  regular  courses. 

With  the  building  of  Sta.  Sophia  a fresh  in- 
spiration was  given  to  Byzantine  design,  and 
from  the  sixth  to  the  eleventh  century  the  style 
exhibits  its  finest  features.  Tbe  multiplication  of 
domes,  as  shown  in  the  monasteries  of  Mount 


Athos,  and  in  several  specimens  at  Constantinople, 
even  to  placing  one  over  the  entrance  porch,  as  at 
the  Theotokos,  was  one  of  the  first  results.  The 
domes  of  this  period  are  in  general  but  small,  and 
the  greater  nmnber  of  them  assume  that  peculiar 
form  which  we  see  in  the  Kapnicarea  and  Catho- 
licoii,  at  Athens,  and  which  results  naturally 
from  the  process  of  converting  a circular  drum, 
terminating  iu  a hemisphere  of  equal  diameter, 
into  a polygonal  one,  by  cutting  the  former  into 
the  required  number  of  sides, and  letting  each  find 
its  own  termination  as  regards  its  junction  with 
the  hemisphere.  Another  thought  from  Sta.  Sophia 
was  the  dispensing  with  a wood  roofing  to  their 
tunnel-vaults,  by  applying  tbe  covering  of  tiles  or 
lead  at  once  upon  their  enter  surface,  and  thus 
making  their  shape  apparent  externally  as  well  as 
internally.  This  system  of  roofing  gradually  ex- 
tended over  all  the  principal  members  of  the 
building,  such  as  the  naves,  narthex,  and  chapels, 
until  the  whole  outline  of  the  roof  expressed  the 
form  of  its  section,  as  instanced  in  the  Mov?) 
Kwpoe  and  the  Pantocrator,  at  Constantinople, 
and  St.  Mark’s,  at  Venice. 

The  next  step  in  the  Byzantine  style  was  a 
manifest  improvement  upon  the  last,  and  as 
j Lenoir  ingeniously  supposes,  may  typify  tbe 
I periodical  attempts  made  by  the  Greek  Church 
I to  conciliate  the  Latin.  It  consisted  iu  the  ex- 

■ ternal  expression  of  the  Latin  system  of  roof, 

! though  the  vaulting  still  remained  beneath,  by  a 

return  to  tbe  use  of  the  tympanum  and  gable; 
i and  the  principal  churches  of  Greece  present  this 
Western  form  in  great  variety. 

The  east  facades  are  of  more  importance  than  the 
others,  as  containing  that  most  picturesque  feature 

■ — the  apsis.  Tbecircular  churches, beforeJustinian, 

' were  accompanied  by  a projecting  apsis,  as  shown 

in  that  at  Salonica,  and  when  they  became  rect- 
' angular  the  apsis  still  formed  the  leading  feature 
of  the  east  front.  The  apsis  of  the  reign  of 
Justinian  was  always  single,  and  generally  semi- 
circular, and  formed  a relief  to  the  square,  cubical 
aspect  of  the  building  generally.  Tbe  polygon 
next  became  tbe  fashion,  and  in  the  larger  buildings 
variety  was  obtained  by  adding  a smaller  one  on 
each  side  of  the  central  one. 

The  windows  of  these  apses  were  of  various 
descriptions,  and,  allowing  for  the  absence  of 
tracing  and  mouldings,  and  limitation  to  the  one 
form  of  arch,  effects  of  great  beautj’  were  obtained. 
The  second  range  of  windows  of  the  principal 
apsis  was  sometimes  replaced  by  a row  of  semi- 
circular niches,  displaying  a more  complicated 
decoration  of  bricks  than  in  the  other  parts. 
More  picturesque  still  are  the  small  apses,  some 
specimens  of  which,  from  the  Morea,  are  illus- 
trated by  Lenoir,  supported  on  brackets,  and  pro- 
jecting like  a bay  from  the  building.  There  is  an 
elegance  about  them  that  argues  much  for  the 
capability  of  the  style. 

The  most  picturesque  features  in  these  buildings 
are  the  windows,  which  are  either  single,  double, 
or  triple,  and  arched  in  the  Roman  fashion  with 
single  or  double  courses  of  bricks  or  tiles.  The 
double  window,  divided  by  a small  column,  and 
enclosed  in  one  arch,  is  the  most  common  arrange- 
ment. The  triple  window,  divided  by  two  small 
columns,  beaded  by  three  stilted  arches,  the  centre 
one  being  the  highest,  and  all  three  enclosed  by 
one  semicircular  relieving  arch,  is  the  mosc 
striking.  A quarter  circle  often  forms  the  head 
of  the  outer  divisions  of  a triple  window,  tbe 
crown  of  which  abuts  against  the  piers  of  the 
centre  one  at  or  beneath  its  springing,  and  the 
same,  when  not  pierced,  forms  a favourite  accom- 
paniment to  the  principal  window,  enclosed  as 
before  by  tbe  usual  relieving  arch.  A moulding, 
much  allied  to  a Norman  one,  encircles  the  whole, 
and  is  used  as  a string  where  required,  and  some- 
times even  as  a cornice  beneath  the  eaves.  These 
features  in  various  modifications  form  the  staple 
of  the  Byzantine  window,  and  it  is  the  system  of 
grouping  them  which  alone  distinguishes  them 
from  those  of  our  own  Norman  churches.  The  en- 
closures or  casements  were  of  stone,  pierced  to 
various  patterns,  and  as  far  as  they  excluded  wind 
and  rain,  so  far  did  they  probably  obscure  light 
also. 

The  stilted  arch  is  one  of  the  most  marked 
features  of  the  style,  and  the  horse-shoe  by  no 
means  uncommon,  and  even  the  pointed  arch  Is 
occasionally  found  as  an  exceptional  ornament, 
though  not  influencing  the  building  where  it 
occurs. 

The  Byzantine  door  presents  far  less  character 
than  the  window,  being  in  general  a poor  imitation 
of  the  Classic,  and  often  presenting  nothing  more 
than  a plain  stone  architrave,  with,  perhaps,  a 
cornice  over,  and  surmounted  by  a relieving  arch. 
There  are  many  modifications  of  this  type,  but 
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an  extreme  simplicity  characterizes  all  the  exist- 
ing spcciraeusof  what  might  nevertheless  he  worked 
into  an  imposing  feature.  Contrasted  in  size  or 
proportion  with  those  of  the  temples  of  ancient 
Greece  and  Rome,  and  in  decoration  with  the  pro- 
fuse hut  bewildering  ornamentation  of  those  of 
the  middle  empire,  the  Byzantine  doorways,  after 
the  time  of  Justinian,  convey  a greater  impression 
of  feebleness  of  invention  than  any  other  part  of 
the  edifice.  The  semicircular  tympanum  was 
sometimes  ornamented  with  sculpture,  as  in  the 
Calholicon;  sometimes  with  painting,  as  at  St. 
Philip’s ; and  was  sometimes  open,  as  at  St. 
Theodore’s  j — all  at  Athens.  The  doors  of  the 
finest  churches  were  sometimes  of  bronze,  as 
those  of  Sta.  Sophia,  executed  under  Justinian. 
Wood  encased  with  ivory  and  precious  metals 
also  was  used  for  the  doors  of  the  chief  build- 
ings. The  custom  that  prevailed  in  the  Latiu 
Basilicas,  of  covering  the  doorway  during  the  day 
with  a richly  embroidered  curtain,  also  obtained 
in  the  Eastern  churches.  Veils  suspended  from 
bars,  between  columns  and  piers,  were  much  used 
to  separate  the  narthex  from  the  nave,  the  nave 
from  the  choir,  and  the  choir  from  the  sanctuary. 

The  disposal  of  bricks  and  masonry  in  straightor 
curved  lines,  as  a means  of  external  decoration,  is 
a great  characteristic  of  the  style.  Paintings  in 
fresco,  or  mosaic,  upou  the  fa<jades,  are  pre- 
sented in  numerous  examples;  and  the  church  of 
St.  ilark,  .at  Venice,  may  serve  as  an  illustration 
of  them.  The  subject  of  mosaics  and  frescos  opens 
a field  upon  which  we  dare  not  enter,  but  the 
pages  of  Ciampiui,  Furietti,  iluratori,  Lindsay, 
Hope,  Wyatt,  and  other  essayists  without  number, 
supply  all  that  need  be  said  upou  the  matter. 
With  Constantine  and  his  court  many  workers  in 
mosaic  emigrated  to  Byzantium,  and  decorated  his 
first  Christian  temples.  The  Oriental  taste  for 
gold  and  tinsel  soon  superseded  the  purer  practice 
of  the  Romans,  and  Byzantine  glass  mosaic 
started  into  life.  “There  seems  every  reason 
to  conclude,”  says  Mr.  Wyatt,  “ that  for  many 
centuries  the  Greeks  remained  almost  the  ex- 
clusive workmen  and  designers  in  mosaic,  and 
through  them  Italy  and  Sicily  stand  pre- 
eminent in  churches  and  baptisteries,  whose 
walls  are  adorned  with  the  gilded  ground  and 
gorgeously  draped  and  swartby-visaged  saints 
peculiarly  Byzantine.”  Of  the  many  noble  speci- 
mens of  mosaic  that  the  eastern  provinces  of  the 
empire  must  have  possessed,  but  few  have  survived 
the  ravages  of  the  elements,  wars,  fires,  and 
Mahometan  whitewash.  “ In  connection  with 
this  branch  of  the  siibject,”  says  the  same 
author,  “ the  interesting  question  arises,  re- 
specting the  influence  that  the  early  decorative 
processes  may  have  had  in  determining  the  subse- 
quent character  of  conventional  ornament  in  all 
styles.  Thus,  the  Arabs  having  at  first  adopted 
the  general  scheme  of  Byzantine  architecture, 
and  among  its  processes  that  of  mosaic,  the  style, 
from  want  of  drawings  of  detail  and  of  Greek 
architects,  declined  in  its  Integrity;  while  the 
mechanical  processes,  being  retained  traditionally 
amongst  the  workmen,  this  very  mosaic  work,  at 
first  only  a subordinate  means  of  decoration, 
would  become  a leading  element  in  the  minds  of 
the  Mahometan  designers.  From  experiments  and 
combination  with  small  geometric  cubes  of  glass 
mosaic,  they  would  be  led,  not  unnaturally,  to 
that  elaborate  and  intricate  style  of  pattern 
which,  when  they  emerged  at  length  from  the 
influence  of  Byzantine  tradition,  became  an 
essential  characteristic  of  their  compositions. 
Thus,  also,  no  doubt,  did  the  ancient  predilection 
for  mosaic  modify  most  materially,  not  only  the 
plan  and  whole  structure  of  the  churches  erected 
in  Italy  down  to  1200,  but  even  the  minor  details 
that  characterize  and  constitute  the  style  of  those 
monuments.” 

Byzantine  details  and  ornamental  sculpture 
have  a character  as  peculiar  as  the  broad  features 
of  the  style  itself.  The  Corinthian  capital  became 
bastardized  until  its  origin.al  form  had  disappeared, 
its  concave  profile  become  convex,  and  its  sculp- 
ture lost  all  but  the  memory  of  its  descent.  The 
Ionic  longer  retained  its  Classic  shape,  but  in  a 
deteriorated  form,  and  well  nigh  eclipsed  by  the 
heavy  abacus  that  formed  so  pronounced  a feature 
in  every  Ciipit.al.  In  Sta.  Sophia  all  that  is  most 
elegant  in  internal  Byzantine  architecture  was 
already  attained.  The  arch  springing  from  column 
to  column  had  displaced  the  horizontal  entablature, 
and  the  spandrils  filled  with  incised  ornaments  of 
great  beauty  di.oplayed  the  peculiar  bias  of  the 
Greek  in  the  art  of  decoration.  After  the  time  of 
Justinian,  the  capitals  assumed  and  retained  that 
peculiar  cushion  form  afterwards  adopted  by  the 
Lombards ; mere  blocks,  indeed,  tapering  from 
the  summit  to  the  necking  of  the  shaft,  and 
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faintly  ornamented  with  foliage,  or  an  imitation 
of  basket-work  in  low  relief.  The  shafts  and 
bases  retained,  more  or  less,  the  old  classic  pro- 
portions and  outline. 

The  history  of  the  arch  of  Byzantium  is  essen- 
tially that  of  the  semicircle.  Exceptional  cases 
there  were,  however,  of  many  of  opposite  curves 
meeting  at  an  angle;  hut  iir  their  development 
these  varieties  became  the  property  of  other 
nations,  and  the  soul  of  other  styles.  The  Byzan- 
tine arch,  then,  semicircular,  stilted,  segmental, 
and  horse-shoe,  ranked  with  the  cupola  in  im- 
portance; and  in  its  various  beautiful  combina- 
tions set  an  example  that  the  architects  of  the 
West  were  not  slow  to  imitate.  The  arched 
window,  in  especial,  subdivided  into  two  smaller 
arched  openings  by  a colonnette,  as  in  San  Vitale, 
became  a favourite  form  with  the  Lombards. 

The  influence  of  Constantinople  upon  archi- 
tecture generally  was  first  felt  upon  the  Italian 
shores  of  the  Adriatic.  Ravenna,  the  chosen 
residence  of  Honorius  and  his  successors  till  the 
close  of  the  Western  Empire;  next,  the  capital  of 
the  Gothic  kingdom  of  Italy;  and  finally,  that  of 
the  Exarchate  to  which  it  gave  its  name,  first 
exhibited  its  influence  in  San  Vitale.  Its  octagon 
form,  tiers  of  arcades,  square  capitals,  and  mosaic 
enrichments,  establish  its  relationship  with  the 
Byzantine  type.  Upon  the  same  model  was  the 
c.athedrai  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  afterwards  erected 
by  Charlemagne.  Under  Justinian  many  new 
basilicas  were  erected  at  Ravenna,  in  which  that 
Byzantine  element  was  introduced  which  was 
afterwards  destined  to  exercise  so  wide  an 
influence. 

Venice,  offspring  of  Aquileia,  Padua,  and  the 
other  cities  of  Venetia,  whose  inhabitants  fled  be- 
fore the  sword  of  Attila,  first  a city  of  the  Western 
Empire,  next  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  and  finally 
a dependency  of  the  Eastern  Empire  as  a city  of 
the  Exarchate,  presents  a still  more  striking 
specimen  of  Greek  architecture  in  the  cathedral  of 
St.  Mark.  Not  only  is  the  building  purely  Byzan- 
tine, but  the  whole  of  the  decorations  are  so  also, 
and  are  unlike  those  of  any  other  clnirch  of  the 
West.  It  presents  in  its  plan  the  perfect  form  of 
the  Greek  cross,  over  the  centre  and  lateral 
divisions  of  which  rise  five  domes  of  almost  equal 
size.  The  porch,  which  encloses  three  sides  of  the 
nave,  was  probably  of  a later  date,  as  were  the 
ogee  canopies  and  pinnacles  surmounting  the 
vaults,  which  latter  are  of  florid  Italian  Gothic. 
The  profusion  of  gold  mosaics  inside,  and  marble 
columns  outside,  and  the  peculiar  character  per- 
vading the  whole  building,  render  it  unique  in  its 
way. 

Torcello,  the  island  in  the  lagune  to  which  the 
unfortunate  Aquileians  first  betook  themselves, 
displays  another  Byzantine  church,  surmounted 
by  a dome,  in  Sta.  Fosca. 

Ancona,  noted  in  the  wars  between  Belisarius 
andNarses  and  the  Goths,  and  afterwards  a chief 
city  of  the  Exarchate,  presents  a fine  specimen  of 
the  Greek  cross  In  San  Ciriaco.  Westward  in 
It.aly  the  Byzantine  dome  in  its  varieties  is 
imitated  in  Padua,  Parma,  and  Piacenza,  at 
Verona,  Como,  Pavia,  and  in  numerous  instances 
throughout  Lombardy  united  to  the  Latin  cross. 
In  France  we  find  it  at  Aviguon  and  at  Augou- 
leme ; in  Germany,  in  the  Rhenish  cathedrals  of 
Worms,  Spire,  Mayence,  Andernach,  Boppart, 
Bonn,  Geliihausen,  and  Coblentz ; and  Cologne 
alone  j^resents  four  fine  specimens  of  the  same 
in  the  churches  of  Sta.  Maria  of  the  Capitol, 
the  Apostles,  St.  Gereon,  and  St.  Ursula. 

From  the  destructlou  of  the  Gothic  kingdom  of 
Italy  to  the  coronation  of  Charlemagne,  the  Lom- 
bards bold  the  foremost  place  in  its  history. 
Bringing  with  them  no  architecture  of  their  own 
they  adopted  the  Romanesque  as  they  found  it,  and 
by  harmonizing  its  yet  disjointed  parts,  and  adding 
new  features  and  new  details,  they  endowed  it 
with  a connected  system  of  forms,  infused  into  it 
a new  life,  and,  in  short,  originated  a style  which 
prevailed  wherever  the  Latin  cliurch  spread  its 
influence. 

Biiscd  upon  the  beauties  of  the  Basilican  and 
Byzantine  styles,  whilst  producing  numberless 
examples  of  excellence  in  the  more  immediate 
circle  of  its  operation,  it  gave  birth  to  an  offspring 
far  more  glorious  than  all,  in  the  noble  churches 
of  Rhenish  Germany,  Amongst  the  fonns  of 
Lombard  invention,  the  Campanile,  or  bell-tower, 
must  ever  occupy  the  most  distinguished  place : 
amongst  the  features,  the  profuse  employment  of 
sculpture,  historical,  legendary,  and  chimerical, 
both  detached  and  in  bas-relief,  and  of  surface 
ornament,  wherever  an  excuse  for  its  application 
could  be  frund,  is  eminently  characteristic  of  the 
style. 

For  the  domical  churches  of  Aquitaine,  the 
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work  of  De  Verncil  should  he  consulted.  The 
existence  of  a Venetian  colony  at  Perigueux,  and 
subsequently  at  Limoges,  occasioned  the  intro- 
duction of  the  numerous  purely  Byzantine 
churches  that  cluster  round  St.  Front,  that  of  itself 
a close  copy  of  St.  Mark’s  at  Venice.  Turning 
to  the  south  of  Italy,  we  find  the  Normans,  in  the 
eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries,  masters  of  Apulia 
and  Sicily ; and  there  they  adopted  the  Saracenic 
pointed  arch,  which  probably  became  thus  trans- 
mitted and  applied  by  theii  brethren  in  France 
aud  England.  The  various  specimens  of  Ro- 
manesque in  the  south  of  France  we  cannot  do 
more  than  allude  to.  In  the  north  and  west,  and 
especially  in  Normandy,  the  Romanesque  churches 
hear  an  original  impress  which  has  justified  the 
application  of  the  term  “Norman;”  and  at  Caen 
the  noblest  examples  of  the  style  are  presented  to 
us.  A somewhat  different  development  of  the 
same  style  thence  grew  up  in  England,  aud  to 
which  the  same  comprehensive  title  is  applied. 

Such  is  a slight  sketch  of  the  differeut  varieties 
of  Romanesque  which  bear  an  impress  from 
Byzantium  in  a greater  or  less  degi'ee. 

The  duration  of  Romanesque  architecture  in  its 
many  varieties  comprises  a period  in  history  so 
eventful  as  to  yield  in  interest  to  none.  In  the 
dawn  of  the  style  to  which  modern  ingenuity  has 
applied  so  suggestive  a name,  we  see  reflected,  as 
in  a mirror,  the  first  symptoms  of  the  decline  of 
I Roman  art.  In  the  B.asilican  architecture  of 
[ Constantine,  the  struggles  of  the  early  Christians 
I and  low  state  of  the  arts  are  vividly  portrayed  in 
I the  adaptation  of  old  forms  aud  materials  to  the 
j necessities  of  a new  worship,  resulting  neverthe- 
, less  in  a form  of  temple  never  afterwards 
■ abandoned.  In  the  architecture  of  Byzantium, 

I the  union  of  the  East  and  the  West  is  plainly 
I typified;  and  when  gazing  with  awe  upon  its 
' mighty  examples  in  Venice,  Sicily,  and  Constanti- 
I nople,  its  long  ages  of  misfortune,  resulting 
; from  the  ill-assorted  union,  pass  before  us  like 
j the  incidents  of  a troubled  dream;  In  the 
Romanesque  of  Italy,  or  Lombard  style,  we 
read  the  record  of  that  race  of  northern 
warriors  who,  invited  by  Justinian  to  cross  the 
Danube  and  check  the  power  of  the  Gepidae, 
afterwards  passed  the  Alps,  and  pushing  their 
conquests  from  city  to  city,  finally  remained  pos- 
sessed, during  two  centuries,  of  a large  portion  of 
Italy,  until  the  mighty  Charlemagne,  first  of  the 
Teuton  Cfcsars,  revived  once  more  the  Empire  of 
the  West.  In  the  Romanesque  of  Germany,  as 
illustrated  by  the  magnificent  churches  of  the 
Rhine,  we  are  reminded  of  the  part  played  by 
the  successors  of  Charlemagne  in  their  prolonged 
contest  for  the  dominion  of  Italy,  and  their  in- 
capacity for  realising  his  noble  conception  of  a 
revived  empire.  Finally,  in  the  Romanesque  of 
northern  France  and  England,  the  eventful  his- 
tory of  the  Normans  in  those  countries,  and  their 
still  stranger  adventures  in  Sicily  and  Apulia, 
come  before  us  with  all  the  poetry  of  romance, — 
with  all  the  vigour  of  reality. 

Of  such  times  is  the  history  of  Byzantine  and 
Romanesque  architecture  the  exponent. 

We  have  already  briefly  traced  the  leading 
phases  in  the  decline  of  Greek  liteiature,  as  repre- 
sented by  that  ofByzantium, until  the  final  destruc- 
tion of  the  empire.  We  have  also  alluded  to  the 
Latin  literature  of  the  Augustan  age  and  its  two 
succeeding  centuries.  During  its  “ silver  age,”  so 
styled,  taste  had  gradually  declined.  The  long 
residence  of  Hadrian  at  Athens  had  implanted  in 
that  monarch  a partiality  for  its  language  and 
learning ; aud  the  royal  example  acting  upon  the 
national  predilection,  the  language  of  Rome  be- 
came Hellcnised.  Yet,  though  the  great  writers 
of  the  Augustan  era  were  not  replaced,  there  were 
not  wanting  authors  of  talent,  and  many  of  these 
were  Christians.  How  far  literature  was  aflected 
by  Christianity  is  a question  often  discussed,  but 
its  decay  was  independent  of  such  influence.  In 
the  early  days  of  Christianity  the  writings  of 
Lactantius  aud  Tertullian  might  alone  redeem 
the  charge ; and,  at  a later  period,  such  men  as 
Ambrose  of  Milan,  Sulpieius  Severus,  Augustine, 
and  Jerome, — the  latter  placed  by  Erasmus  on  a 
par  with  Cicero, — might  well  contest  the  palm 
wiih  their  heathen  contemporaries. 

But  the  empire  had  become  unwieldy  and  hete- 
rogeneous, and  the  influence  of  the  capital  was  not 
felt  in  the  distant  provinces  j and,  though  schools 
were  established  aud  professorships  instituted,  yet, 
by  foreign  admixture,  the  language  became  in- 
fected by  barbarous  idioms,  aud  lost  its  purity. 

For  several  centuries  Latin  was  the  language  of 
the  court,  the  government,  and  the  higlier  ranks 
of  Constantinople;  but  from  the  reign  ot  Justinian 
its  gradual  oblivion  amongst  the  Greeks  may  be 
dated.  To  the  people  aud  soldiers  of  his  Asiatic  pro- 
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vincea  it  was  unknown,  and  even  "by  his  ministers 
of  state  but  imperfectly  understood;  and  bis 
Institutes,  Code,  and  Pandects,  which  had  been 
composed  in  Latin,  were,  after  a short  conflict, 
translated  into  Greek,  and  the  original  forgotten. 
In  the  reign  of  Leo  III.,  and  during  the  continu- 
ance of  the  empire,  although  the  Hellenic  race 
formed  but  a small  proportion  of  the  population, 
and  the  name  of  Greek  w'as  only  applied  to  the 
lower  orders  of  the  Hellenic  Themes,  the  Greek 
language  alone  was  used  throughout  the  state. 
Yet,  in  their  lowest  degradation,  as  in  their 
highest  prosperity,  it  still  was  the  custom  and 
pride  of  each  subject  of  the  Byzantine  empire  to 
style  himself  a Roman. 

The  separation  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches 
followed  closely  on  the  restoratioa  of  the  western 
empire  by  Cbarlemague.  On  the  one  hand,  supe- 
riority of  the  Greeks  in  knowledge,  ecclesiastical 
and  secular,  possession  of  the  language  of  Scrip- 
ture and  philosophy,  and  exasperation  at  the  pre- 
ference of  the  Latins  for  fbreigu  rather  than 
Greek  alliance ; and,  on  the  other  bond,  the  con- 
tented tenure  of  the  apostolic  traditions  and  hor- 
ror of  Greek  subtilties  and  heresies,  all  contributed 
to  the  mutual  dislike  so  palpably  evinced  through- 
out their  eventful  history.  Prosperity  made 
the  Greeks  reject  the  Romans necessity  made 
them  concede  and  solicit  j hope  made  them  tem- 
porize;'and  the  true  principle  that  guided  the 
last  Greek  emperors  in  their  negociations  with 
the  Pope  can  be  nowhere  better  illustrated  than 
in  the  advice  of  Manuel  to  his  son  John  Pala'o- 
log^s,  in  presence  of  the  historian  Phi*anza. 

And  here  we  must  leave  the  subject  of  Byzan- 
tium, its  history,  and  its  arts.  With  each  succeed- 
ing century  its  scene  becomes  darker  and  more 
contracted  ; and  the  line  of  empire  defined  by  the 
laws  of  Justinian  and  the  arms  of  Belisarius 
recedes  on  all  sides  from  our  view,  until  the 
Roman  name  is  at  last  represented  by  a strip  of 
laud,  a lonely  city,  and  a scanty  and  hybrid  race. 
Its  fate,  however,  connected  as  it  is  with  the  most 
important  of  the  world’s  revolutions,  must  ever 
occupy  a prominent  page  in  history,  Its  archi- 
tecture, impressed  more  or  less  upon  succeeding 
styles,  albeit  the  amount  of  its  influence  has  pos- 
sibly yet  to  be  defined,  must  ever  present  au 
episode  of  singular  interest  in  the  history  of  art. 

“ Alas  ! for  proud  Byzantium  : on  her  head 
The  lire  may  smoulder,  and  the  foe  may  treadj 
Yet,  with  heroic  look  and  lovely  form. 

She  mocks  the  deep,  unconscious  of  tlie  storm  : 

Her  footstool  is  the  shore,  that  hears  the  moan. 

Of  dying  waves  ; the  mountain  is  her  throne. 

Her  princely  minarets  whose  spires  on  high 
Gleam  with  their  crescents  in  the  cloudless  sky ; 

Her  temples  bathed  in  all  the  pomp  of  day|; 

Her  domes  that  backward  flash  the  living  ray ; 

Her  cool  kiosks,  round  which,  from  granite  white, 
High  sparkling  fountains  catch  a rainbow  light  j 
And  the  dark  cypress,  .sombre  and  o'ercast. 

Which  hints  cold  sleep,  the  longest  and  the  last ; — 
Each  scene  around  this  haughty  city  throws 
A mingled  air  of  action  and  repose  : 

Each  feature  speaks  of  glory  wrapp’d  in  gloom. 

The  feast,  the  shroud,  the  palace  and  the  tomb.” 


LEGISLATION  AS  TO  DWELLINGS  FOR 
THE  INDUSTRIAL  CLASSES. 

In  no  particular  is  there  a distinction  more 
marked  between  the  various  classes  inhabiting 
large  cities  than  in  the  character  of  their 
dwellings  : one  occupies  a structure  of  many 
rooms,  immense  in  size,  splendid  in  adornment, 
and  complete  in  those  tributaries  to  luxury  which 
art  and  science  have  perfected : another  squats 
in  a chamber,  imperfect  in  its  structure;  stinted 
in  size,  filthy,  ill-ventilated,  and  pervious  to  every 
alternatiou  of  climate.  The  mansion  is  but  the 
temporary  abode  of  a family  having  other  resi- 
dences : the  hired  room  is  the  hiding-place  of 
labour,  the  only  shelter  for  a leisure  hour,  the 
only  refuge  in  sickness  or  in  health  : the  former 
is  occupied  only  one-half  the  year:  the  latter  is 
ever  full  of  the  business  of  life:  all  the  offices 
of  humanity  are  performed  there;  and  there,  too, 
the  behests  of  death  await  the  tenant,  should  it 
so  happen  that  sickness  had  not  withdrawn  to  an 
hospital  the  lingering  sufl’erer. 

In  a primitive  state  of  society,  the  lot  of 
labour  stands  not  in  the  same  ratio  of  disparity  as 
we  find  it  in  great  communities  : it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  argue  back  to  the  times  of  Elizabeth,  and 
to  the  origin  of  Poor  Laws,  to  prove  the  fact. 
The  great  Republic  is  sufficient  evidence  : there, 
in  the  first  settlement  of  trackless  forests,  labour 
asserted  its  independence : the  luxuries  were 
fewer;  but,  in  the  open  fields  of  creation,  all  pos- 
sessed the  abundance  which,  under  Providence, 
industry  created.  Australia  lastly  proves  it,  for 
there  labour  is  respectable;  and  it  is  only  in 
cities,  where  population  is  over  aggregated,  that 


want  and  misery  stimulate  beings  who  were 
originally  endued  with  the  attributes  of  human 
virtues,  to  acts  of  outrage  and  crime.  In  these 
British  colonies  there  are  no  poor ; that  is,  there 
are  no  paupers.  In  America  there  are  none, 
except  only  in  the  great  cities. 

The  advance  of  science  and  of  arts,  the  rapid 
progress  of  improvements  in  architecture,  and  the 
embellishment  of  the  metropolis,  would  appear  to 
provide  no  remedy  for  the  abatement  of  those 
evils  which  condemn  the  millions  to  incarceration 
in  cells  worse  than  those  of  their  predecessors, 
and  more  intolerable  becanse  of  tbe  increased 
comforts,  and  improved  structural  pretensions  of 
the  high-class  residencea  which  surround  them. 

One  tenth  of  the  whole  population  occupies  two- 
thirds  of  the  area  of  London : a small  tribe  owns 
the  whole  and  receives  tbe  rental  thereof:  ninety 
and  nine  out  of  the  hundred  are  sojourners  and 
lodgers.  It  is,  therefore,  only  in  the  sense  of  the 
holder  of  a stall  in  a theatre,  or  of  a seat  on  a 
transitory  journey,  that  a Londoner  can  call  tbe 
house  of  bis  location  his  castle. 

There  are  certain  rights  under  law  to  which 
every  tenant  can  lay  claim  : immunity  against 
nuisances,  and  undisturbed  possession  so  long  as 
he  pays  his  rent  and  taAes,  are  of  them.  How 
far  tbe  first  is  secured  to  him  by  the  officers  of 
executive  justice  is  matter  of  questiou.  A tene- 
ment may  be  (according  to  the  notions  of  refined 
society)  uninhabitable  : the  walls  and  fitments  may 
be  old,  dilapidated,  filthy : it  may  be  infested 
with  vermin  : tbe  sewers  may  reek  in  pestiferous 
vapours  : all  the  diseases  incident  to  impoverished 
swarms,  hudiUcd  together  in  foul  and  disgusting 
chambers,  may  seize  their  victims  and  decimate 
them  year  by  year ; but  the  tenant  has  no  redress, 
be  has  no  law,  because  be  has  no  alternative : if 
he  fly  from  tbe  plague  of  one  quarter  of  tbe  city, 
there  is  none  other  to  wliich  he  can  retreat  (at 
least  none  within  reach  of  bis  avocation)  where 
any  accommodation  can  be  bad  that  is  accessible 
to  his  means. 

Lodging-houses,  on  tbe  model  plan,  have  been 
built,  in  various  parts,  to  accommodate  say,  at 
most,  lOjOOO:  other  houses  have  been  purchased  or 
rented,  and  improved  by  either  humane  or  specu- 
lating projectors ; but  all  these  together  would  uot 
house  20,000  out  of  two  millions  and  a half  of 
souls.  Therefore,  for  the  toiling  multitude,  theg 
are  as  badly  off,  as  they  were  twenty  years  back, — 
nay,  worse;  for  the  thronged  centres  are  now 
cleared  out,  grand  lines  of  modern  houses  are 
constructed  upon  their  ruins,  tbe  tide  of  industry 
ebbs  outward  to  remoter  pools,  and  tlie  contrast- 
ing luxury  and  magnificence  of  renewed  districts 
make  their  chronic  endurances  the  more  in- 
tolerable. 

Whilst  public  works  are  going  on;  whilst  the 
foundation  of  majestic  buildings,  and  squares,  and 
streets,  are  extending  the  city  on  all  sides,  and 
illustrating  the  interior,  to  rival  the  majesty  of 
Paris;  still  tbe  population  rolls  on;  and,  as  it 
rolls,  poverty  is  on  the  increase.  How  then  is 
the  condition  of  the  millions  to  keep  pace  with 
the  upward  teudency  of  the  higher  classes — the 
“ excelsiores  ?”  This  is  a vital  question. 

Times  have  been,  when,  in  cases  of  epidemic 
contagion,  the  whole  energy  of  Government  has 
been  taxed  fur  the  redress  of  a great  public 
calamity.  Under  such  a visitation  the  calamity 
was  general:  the  remedial  aids  were  therefore,  of 
necessity,  general  also : every  parish,  every  dis-  ■ 
trict  appointed  its  own  overseers,  and  officers  of 
health.  Tbe  universal  evil  was  met  by  universal 
ministration:  nothing  less  could  stem  it. 

There  is  now  an  epidemic  malady  tliat  rage.s 
throughout  this  metropolis:  it  is  the  desolation  of 
families  by  tbe  thousand ; involving  not  only  their 
health,  but  their  moral  and  social  state  of  exist- 
ence. That  desolation  has  its  source  lu  the 
uarrow,  squalid,  and  unhealthy  lodgings,  wherein 
they  live,  and  move,  and  have  their  being. 

To  grapple  with  this  wide-spread  and  growing 
evil,  the  best  energies  of  the  legislature  are  first 
required,  to  authorize  every  parish  and  division  of 
the  bills  of  mortality  to  visit,  search  out,  and 
report  tbe  state  of  their  respective  wards;  and  to 
apply  summarily,  and  without  respect  to  interests, 
the  remedies  which  the  sanitary  laws  provide,  in 
every  case. 

The  first  regard  should  be  paid  to  sewerage, 
the  next  to  ventilation,  then  to  the  provision  of 
all  those  accessories  of  domesticity, — a proper 
water  supply,  and  the  easements  which  modern 
usages  make  requisite;  aud  lastly,  to  the  extent 
of  space  and  breathing-room  proper  for  each 
inmate,  according  to  received  authorities. 

It  is  uot  enough  that  tbe  police  should  be 
empowered  to  limit  the  numbers  in  common 
lodging-houses  : everg  house  in  which  apartments 


are  lured  ought  to  be  open  to  the  domiciliary 
visits  of  proper  officers,  to  be  constituted  under 
tbe  Act  of  Parliament  sought. 

Aristocratic  residences  in  squares  and  private 
streets  might  be  very  fairly  left  to  their  own 
guidance  and  discretion  on  these  points ; so  of 
large  magazines  aud  houses  of  mercantile  busi- 
ness ; but  100,000,  at  least,  of  the  300,000  bouses 
of  London,  are  let  out  in  diverse  or  numerous 
occupations  j and  of  these  100,000,  at  least  one- 
half  are  badly  constructed,  dila})tdatcd,  ill  venti- 
lated and  drained,  as  well  as  obuoxious  to  tbe 
charge  of  crowding  together  families  who  arc 
constrained  to  herd  six  or  more  in.  one  chamber ! 

Private  charity  has  done  much : pbikuithropists 
on  speculative  principles  of  modanvts  remunera- 
tion have  also  added  something;  but  legislative 
authority  and  municipal  interposition  only  can 
meet  an  evil  which  has  so  increased  as  to.  menace 
.the  well-being,  and.  the  cbaiactec  of  tbn  State. 


THE  LATE  MR.  THOMAS.  LITTLE, 
ARCHITECT. 

Many  of  our  readers  will  participate  in  the 
great  regret  with  which  wo  announce  the  death  of 
Mr.  Thomas  Little,  on  the20tb  instant.atOTo  p.m., 
after  an  illness  of  six  weeks.  Mr.  Little  was  born 
in  February,  1802  : he  was  consequently  in  his 
fifty-eighth  year.  He  was  a pupil  of  the  late 
Mr.  Robert  Abraham.  In  bis  early  days  he 
practised  as  an  architect  and  surveyor,  but  latterly 
has  confined  himself  to  architecture  only.  Among 
many  other  works  (some  of  them  illustrated  in 
our  pages)  he  erected  the  churches  of  St.  Mark, 
Regeiit’s-park,  for  the  site  of  which  he  presented 
the  parish  of  St.  Paueras  witli  the  ground  on 
which  it  stands.  He  also  built  All  Suiuts’  Church, 
St.  Johu’s-woodj  St.  Saviour’s,  in  the  Warwick- 
road,  Paddington ; the  houses  and  manufactories 
of  Messrs.  Gillow  aud  Messrs.  Collins,  in  Oxford- 
street;  the  church  of  Fairlight,  at  Hastings; 
and  the  mansion,  13,  Ilyde-park-gnrdens.  Mr. 
Little  was  the  suceeesCul  competitor  for  the 
chapels  at  the  Nnnhead  Cemetery,  which  were 
carried  out  under  his  superintendence : he  also 
erected  the  chapels  in  the  Paddington  Cemetery, 
near  Willesdeu.  His  last  work  was  tbe  erection 
of  the  girls’  and  infants’  schools  for  the  parish  of 
St.  Maryleboue,  in  rear  of  the  church  in  the 
Maryleboue-road.  He  contributed  on  several  occa- 
sions to  tbe  Builder.  He  was  much  esteemed  by 
nil  who  knew  him  ; an  excellent  draughtsman,  and 
a man  of  great  taleut  and  perseverance.  He  was 
much  appealed  to  as  an  arbitrator,  his  strict 
honour  aud  integrity  being  known.  Mr.  Little’s 
loss  will  be  greatly  deiilored  by  a large  circle  of 
friends. 


THE  COST  OF  CONVICT  LABOUR. 

We  Lave  admitted  letters  from  various  corre- 
spondents at  difi'ereut  times,  urging  that  convicts 
might  be  usefully  emjiloyed,  more  extensively 
than  is  now  the  case.  That  they  should  be  made 
in  some  way  or  other  to  maintain  themselves 
appears  most  desirable ; and,  in  order  to  ai-rive  at 
right  views  on  the  subject,  certain  information 
is  requisite.  If  we  remember  rightly,  a state- 
ment was  made  at  a meeting  of  the  Institution  of 
Civil  Engineers  to  the  effect  that  the  labour  of 
convicts  at  Portland  was  of  no  value  when  the 
expense  to  which  the  contractor  was  put  by  tbe 
necessity  for  so  conductiiig  the  operations  as  not 
to  imperil  the  safe  custody  of  the  prisoners  was 
taken  into  account.  A correspondent  on  the  sub- 
ject says, — “ It  has  always  appeared  to  me  to  be 
the  weak  point  in  the  estimate  of  the  cost  of 
convict  establishments  that,  while  there  is  every 
temptation  to  exaggerate  the  value  of  convict 
labour,  there  is  no  very  good  means  of  checking 
such  valuation  by  applylug  a test  to  it.  On  the 
other  hand,  I have  had  some  proof  that  convict 
labour  is  valuable.  At  GibraUar,  not  long  ago, 
I found  two  of  tbe  Government  departments  con- 
tending for  tbe  convicts,  and  each  very  jealous 
lest  its  rival  should  obtain  a greater  number  than 
that  allotted  to  itself.  Again,  \\beii  I was  in 
Ireland,  I took  great  pains  to  verify  Captain 
Crofton’s  estimate,  and  was  satisfied  that  he  had 
uot  overcharged  it.” 

Some  of  our  readers  may,  perhaps,  be  able  to 
assist  us  in  arriving  at  the  truth. 


Rental  oe  Edinbyrgh. — The  rental  of  Edin- 
burgh for  tbe  year  1859-60,  as  made  up  by  the 
assessor  of  the  burgh  under  the  Valuation  of 
Lauds  Act,  is  820,690^.  19s.  Gd.  The  rental  for 
last  year  was  807,3261^.  Os.  Id.,  showing  au  in- 
crease of  13,36-1/.  19s.  2d. 
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SAXON  ARCHITECTURE  IN  WESTMINSTER 
ABBEY. 

To  illustrate  the  first  “Gleanings  from  West- 
minster Abbey,”  given  in  our  last  (p.  834),  we 
have  engraved  sketches  of  the  Saxon  portions 
therein  described — the  work  of  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor. The  columns,  from  the  substructure  of  the 
dormitory,  are  3 feet  6 inches  in  diameter,  and 
3 feet  4 or  5 inches  high.  The  capitals  have  a 
large  unmoulded  abacus,  which  has  been  altered 
and  enriched  in  the  Norman  times  in  various 
ways.  Some  are  chipped  into  a form  preparatory 
to  cutting  an  enrichment  j and,  in  others,  as  the 
sketches  show,  ornaments  of  considerable  richness 
are  carved. 

One  of  the  walled  up  windows  of  the  dormitory 
is  given : it  has  a shaft  in  each  jamb,  and  is 
similar  to  Norman  windows.  We  shall  shortly 
illustrate  the  Chapter-house. 


ECCLESIOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

TH£  COLOURED  PANEL. 

A coiiMiTTEE  meeting  was  held  at  Arklow 
House,  on  the  7th  inst.,  Mr.  Beresford  Hope  (the 
president)  in  the  chair. 

Routine  business  having  been  transacted,  Mr. 
Burges  met  the  committee  and  consulted  it  upon 
the  arrangement  of  Brisbane  Cathedral,  for  which 
he  is  preparing  a design,  to  be  built  gradually. 
He  also  exhibited  his  drawings  for  the  restoration 
of  the  fragment  remaining  of  Waltham  Abbey, 
and  for  a new  parsonage  at  Bewbolme,  Yorkshire. 

The  committee  proceeded  to  examine  some 
alternative  sketches  by  Mr.  Street,  for  a monument 
in  Lichfield  Cathedral,  to  the  memory  of  Major 
Hodson,  of  Hodson’s  Horse.  It  is  proposed  to 
place  this  tomb  next  to  the  monument  of  bis 
father,  Archdeacon  Hodson,  in  the  south  aisle  of 
the  choir ; and  a question  has  arisen  as  to  the 
treatment  of  the  arcade.  It  was  unanimously 
agreed  that  it  would  he  desirable  to  give  a bas- 
relief  of  the  capture  of  the  King  of  Delhi,  whose 
sword  it  is  proposed  to  suspend  as  a trophy  over  ^ 
the  tomb.  Various  other  architects  submitted 
their  designs  for  the  opinions  of  the  committee. 


The  committee  then  adjudicated  the  Colour  Prize 
offered  by  them  at  the  Architectural  Museum. 
Eight  competitors  presented  themselves.  The 
first  prize,  of  5?.,  was  awarded  to  J.  Simkin,  of 
2,  Palace-road,  West  Lambeth ; and  Mr.  Beresford 
Hope’s  supplemental  prize  of  Zl.  was  adjudged  to 
A.  0.  P.  Harrison,  of  337,  Euston-road,  who 
gained  the  society’s  prize  in  1858 


DEFENCE  OF  MILFORD  HAVEN. 

From  a paragraph  in  the  newspapers,  we  learn 
that  fortifications  for  the  protection  of  Milford 
and  the  Royal  Dockyard  at  Pembroke  are  in  con- 
templation, in  addition  to  some  which  are  in  pro- 
gress. The  contracts,  indeed,  have  been  entered 
into;  and  the  ground  has  been  partly  cleared  and 
levelled.  The  assertion  that  these  fortifications 
will  command  the  entrance  to  the  Haven,  how- 
ever, we  should  judge  from  the  map,  cannot  be 
correct.  One  of  the  principal  sites  chosen  is 
nearly  opposite  the  town  of  Milford : and  others 
are  much  within  the  Haven  mouth.  If  the  con- 
clusions in  Mr.  Page’s  report  be  correct,  fortifica- 
tions would  be  most  required  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Haven,  certainly  not  adequately  protected,  and 
would  be  of  very  inferior  value  elsewhere. 


PALACE  OF  FREDRICKSBORG,  DENMARK. 

Our  readers  know  of  the  destruction  by  fire 
of  this  palace,  but  are  scarcely  aware  any  more 
than  the  public  generally,  of  the  loss  thereby  sus- 
tained. The  following  extract  from  a letter  to 
Professor  Donaldson  from  Madame  Jeriebau,  wife 
of  the  President  of  the  Fine  Arts,  Copenhagen, 
will  make  this  evident.  “ I cannot  help  men- 
tioning,” says  the  lady,  “a  great  trial  which  we 
haveendured  inDenmark,  which  will  findsympathy 
wherever  there  are  high  interests.  Perhaps  you 
may  have  seen  the  notice  of  the  noblest  of  all 
Danish  palaces  hurnmg,  three  days  ago.  Fred- 
rickshorg  was  the  name  of  this  palace,  which  was 
one  of  the  most  interesting  and  original  buildings, 
on  account  of  the  northern  Middle  Age  architec- 
ture, exclusively  belonging  to  Denmark  (Christian 


IV.  style).  Various  and  most  precious  collections 
of  art,  Denmark’s  best  treasures,  were  altogether 
reunited  in  this  palace, — the  king’s  residence  at 
this  time, — and  now,  with  some  few  exceptions,  all 
is  burnt.  It  is  a national  sorrow,  and  every  inau 
here  feels  deeply  this  dreadful  incident.” 


DURHAM  CATHEDRAL. 

Durham  Cathedral,  “huge  and  vast,”  which, 
as  Scott  says,  “ looks  down  upon  the  Wear,”  had 
long  been  disfigured  w’ith  unsightly  patchings  of 
the  central  tower.  It  was  covered  with  cement, 
and  otherwise  degraded.  The  cement  has  been 
removed,  and  the  decayed  stone  replaced  with 
Prudham  stone  from  the  quarries  near  Hexham, 
Northumberland.  The  works  have  been  under- 
taken by  Mr.  Winter,  builder,  of  Durham,  who 
contrived  a simple  and  effective  apparatus  for 
hoisting  men  and  material.  The  statues  removed 
and  deposited  in  one  of  the  vaults,  though  much 
mutilated  will  be  replaced,  as  far  as  possible. 
The  works  are  carried  on  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Mr.  Robson,  architect  j Mr.  G.  G.  Scott 
being  also  consulted  by  the  dean  and  chapter. 
We  have  engraved  a view  of  the  Cathedral, 
showing  the  central  tower  restored.  The  works 
were  commenced  in  the  spring  of  this  year,  and 
have  progressed  with  great  vigour  up  to  the 
present  time. 

The  body  of  the  Cathedral  is  of  the  Norman 
period.  The  first  stone  was  laid  August  11th, 
1093.  Ralph  Flambard,  bishop  1099-1128, 
finished  the  nave  to  the  vaulting,  and  the  whole 
of  the  aisles,  which  were  vaulted  by  Algar,  prior- 
1109-37.  Geoffrey  Rufus,  bishop  1133-43,  buiP. 
the  Chapter  House.  Hugh  Pudsey,  bishop  1153- 
95,  built  the  Galilee.  Richard  Poore,  bishop 
1228-41,  built  the  nine  altars  and  the  central  tower 
to  the  first  story,  which  was  finished  in  the  four- 
teenth century.  Melsonby,  prior  1232-44,  made 
the  groining  of  the  nave  and  south  transept. 
Between  1388-1437,  the  cloisters  were  completed, 
and  in  1380,  Lord  Neville  erected  the  altar- 
screen.* 


• Walcott’s  account  of  tlic  cathedral. 
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HIKGES  IN  COMMON  USE. 

THE  AHCUITECTHRAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  ordinary  meeting  of  tliis  association  was 
held  on  Monday  evening  last,  at  the  house  in 
Conduit-street  j the  President,  Mr.  Penfold,  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  Hughes,  of  8,  Daues-inn,  Strand,  and  Mr. 
Clever,  of  Halston,  were  nominated  for  member- 
ship, 

Mr.  Eickman  then  read  a paper  on  “ The 
Hinges  in  Common  Use — 

“At  the  head  of  the  ironmonger’s  estimate  comes 
very  naturally  the  schedule  of  butts  and  screws. 
To  begin  with  the  commonest.  Iron  butts,  cast 
or  wrought,  are,  in  the  trade,  of  one  class  only  ; the 
several  makers  differing  very  slightly,  if  at  all,  in 
the  weight  of  metal  or  value  of  workmanship  in 
those  brought  into  the  general  market : they  are 
made  principally  in  Westbromwich  and  in  the 
‘ black  country,’  and  Kenrick  and  Baldwin  are 
among  the  best  makers.  Wrougbt-iron  butts  are 
by  far  the  strongest,  as  cast-iron  hinges  are  liable 
to  snap ; but  the  jolut;  ground  to  fib  the  knuckle, 
of  a cast  butt,  is  more  neatly  worked  than  the 
common  joint  of  a wrought  butt.  The  difference 
in  price  of  cast  and  wrought  butts  is  considerable  : 
3-inch  cast  butts  are  worth  -id.  per  pair  j wrought, 
9d.  per  pair.*  The  screws,  which  cost  from  Is.  to 
Is.  6d.  per  gross,  will  add  lid.  to  the  cost  of  each, 
thus  making  wTougbt  butts  twice  the  price  of 
cast:  on  the  other  hand,  the  expense  of  fixing  is 
equal.  Iron  butts  are  made  in  various  sizes  up  to 
5 inches,  measured  always  by  the  extreme  length. 

Backflap  hinges  are  made  in  wrought  iron,  but 
not  in  cast : the  price  of  them  differs  from  that  of 
butts  of  the  same  dimensions,  exceeding  it  at 
least  twofold,  on  account  of  the  increased  width 
given  to  the  flanges  of  the  hinge. 

Brass  butts  are  of  diflerent  weights,  and  in 
specifying  them  it  would  probably  be  worth  while 
to  describe  the  weight  per  pair  of  metal  for  some 
one  size,  requiring  tlie  others  to  follow  suit.  Thus, 
good  3-iuch  brass  butts  should  weigh  10  oz.  per 
pail’,  and  be  worth  Is.  8d.,  while  a lighter  hinge 
would  equally  pass  as  a ‘ 3-iuch  brass  butt,’  and 
cost  less  than  half  the  money  to  the  builder.  The 
number  of  screws  to  hinges  is  usually  three  up  to 
3 inches,  and  above  that  four,  with  an  increase  so 
as  to  give  about  one  screw  to  each  inch  in  length. 

The  first  improvement  upon  the  common  butts 
to  be  noticed  is  the  hollow  joint  for  the  knuckle 
to  work  in.  This  is  only  introduced  in  brass 
hinges  (except  in  some  of  cast  iron),  as  the  labour 
of  forming  it  in  wrought  iron  would  increase  the 
cost  up  to  that  of  the  superior  metal.  In  brass 
they  are  also  made  with  a slight  projection  of  the 
knuckle,  so  as  to  clear  the  door  of  the  architrave; 
and,  as  the  thickness  of  the  knuckle  is  increased, 
a moulding  is  formed  in  the  inner  face  so  as  to 
make  the  outer  face  of  the  hinge  nearly  lineable 
with  the  outside  of  the  knuckle,  leaving  only  the 
projecting  lacquered  part  beyond  its  diameter, 
lu  describing  them  it  is  desirable  to  give  the 
sizes  of  the  hinge  when  open,  as  4J-  by  4^, 
and  the  want  of- projection  required  for  the  door 
to  clear.  The  weight  of  such  a hinge  should  be 
21b.  9oz.  per  pair,  and  this  superior  class  of  hinge 
is  always  made  of  sufficient  substance.  The 
amount  of  projection  given  is  various  according 
to  order. 

The  hinges  last  described  show  the  joints  in  the 
knuckles  when  thrown  open.  Upon  such  hinges 
is  often  worked  a stop  at  the  back,  which  adds  a 
great  finish  to  their  appearance. 

It  is  sometimes  required  to  throw  the  door, 
when  open  to  a right  angle,  clear  of  the  opening. 
The  ‘knee  butt’  is  used  for  this  pui’pose. 

All  the  above-described  hinges  would  drag  upon 
the  floor,  if  there  be  any  carpet  or  unevenness 
to  be  met  with  on  opening.  The  rising  butt 
hinges  are  contrived  to  obviate  this  defect.  The 
common  form  is  made  with  a hollow  knuckle  in 
the  door  wing,  and  a pin  fixed  to  the  other, 
usually  with  a moulded  head,  showing  when  the 
door  is  closed,  but  covered  by  the  knuckle  as  the 
door  rises ; the  joint  when  the  two  knuckles  meet 
being  formed  with  an  inclined  plane,  Such  hinges 
are  made  in  brass  and  in  cast  iron,  the  prices  in 
ordinary  sizes  being  about  as  10s.  6d.  to  2s.  In  the 
cast-iron  hinges  the  bearing  surfaces  must  soon 
wear;  but  in  the  brass  butts  those  parts  are  made 
of  steel  and  the  back  of  the  knuckle  is  usually 
armed  with  a stop. 

In  houses  of  the  commencement  of  last  century 
brass  rising  butts  are  to  be  found,  where  no  steel 
is  used  in  the  bearing  surfaces  ; they  are  conse- 
quently much  woi-n.  In  them  the  slope  is  con- 


* The  prices  here  given  are  such  as  to  allow  the  builder 
from  10  to  16  per  cent. 


tiuuous  across  the  knuckle  on  both  sides,  and  flat : 
hence,  as  there  are  five  divisions  of  the  knuckle, 
there  must  be  two  open  spaces  between  them  to 
give  room  for  the  rise  to  play. 

The  ‘new  show  butt’  is  that  described  pre- 
viously, and  is  subject  to  the  disadvantage  of 
allowing  the  door  to  fall  when  quite  open : this 
is  avoided  by  ‘ Redmund’s  show  rising  butt.’  In 
this  the  lift  is  given  rapidly  to  the  door ; and  on 
arriving  at  a certain  point  it  will  work  horizon- 
tally till  stopped  by  the  wall  in  which  it  is  hung : 
here  the  lift  is  still  given  by  the  sloping  faces  of 
the  knuckle. 

In  the  screw  rising  butt  the  lift  is  given  by  a 
screwed  pin  and  rifled  knuckle,  but  the  look  is  not 
quite  so  satisfactory  as  when  the  faces  are  still 
left  in  contact. 

This  brings  us,  however,  to  a new  class  of  hinges, 
where  the  spindle  is  employed  instead  of  the 
jointed  faces  of  the  knuckle  to  carry  the  weight, 
and  a valuable  improvement  made  in  this  respect 
is  the  application  of  the  baU  and  socket  principle 
— ‘CoUinge’s  patent  hinges,’  with  steel  centres. 
These,  of  course,  are  not  capable  of  being  applied 
to  rising  butts.  Since  the  death  of  the  inventor, 
and  the  lapse  of  his  patents,  Collinge’s  patent 
hinges  are  made  by  many  manufacturers ; and 
among  other  of  the  most  valuable  applications  of 
the  principle  is  that  to  gate  hinges ; these  are 
commonly  made  in  cast-iron.  The  hooks  are  ap- 
plicable either  to  posts  with  plates,  or  to  stone 
piers  with  Y pieces  let  in.  This  hinge  was  con- 
stantly used  in  turnpike  gates. 

A modification  by  Mr,  Gollop  has  conical  meet- 
ing faces  instead  of  spherical,  the  oil  in  both 
cases  being  applied  from  the  top. 

To  return  to  common  hinges.  Parliament 
hinges  are  projecting  hinges  for  external  shutters. 
X hinges  are  made  in  sizes  from  4 inches  to 
6 inches;  and  the  same  hinges  above  that  dimen- 
sion are  called  cross  garnets,  made  usually  in 
sizes  from  8 inches  to  20  inches  long.  H binges 
are  made  in  standard  sizes,  from  4 inches  to 
8 inches  long.  . binges  are  made  from  6 inches 
to  10  inches  long.  H hinges  are  also  made  with 
a pin,  so  as  to  allow  the  door  to  be  lifted  off. 
New  hinges  are  usually  dipped  in  oil,  to  preserve 
them  from  rust. 

A variety  of  butts  is  made  for  bookcase  doors 
where  it  is  desired  to  have  two  doors  hung  with 
their  heels  close  together  : this  U the  pi^iir  butt. 
It  is  not  often  that  hinges  of  this  kind  are  re- 
quired for  heavy  doors,  but  instances  have  occurred 
of  the  use  of  them.  This  form  of  hinge  is 
ascribed  to  Mr.  Nettlefold,  of  Holborn. 

The  ‘tumbler  flap  hinge’  has  two  pins  and 
knuckles  touching  each  other,  and  the  middle 
joint  only  connected  with  both : this  is  used  for 
counter-flaps,  &c.  Another  variety,  made  by  Mr. 
Hart,  has  a triple  thickness  of  metal,  enabling 
screens  to  fold  either  way.  Redmund  and  Govil 
also  apply  a somewhat  similar  arrangement  to 
spring  butts  for  double  action. 

One  advantage  of  the  skew  butt  is,  that  it  gives 
the  door  a lead  towards  closing ; but  this  is  in- 
sufficient for  swing  doors ; and,  in  order  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  such,  many  devices  have  been 
had  recourse  to  under  the  name  of  spring  centres. 
Morris’s  centres  had  a coiled  spring  within  a box, 
round  which  were  coiled  two  chains  w’orking  on  a 
quadrant,  and,  in  some  cases,  ropes  only  were 
used.  Subsequently,  in  Smith’s  patent,  to  the  box 
was  attached  a lever,  and  to  the  pillar  of  the 
spring  another,  and  thus  the  outer  part  of  the 
spring  was  brought  to  bear  upon  the  door  in  one 
direction,  and  the  inner  part  in  the  opposite.  A 
hinge,  called  the  ‘ ne  plus  ultra,’  still  continues 
the  use  of  this  principle ; but  in  this  instance 
the  levers  are  at  bottom  instead  of  above  the 
spring.  In  Turner’s  centres,  used  at  the  British 
Museum,  the  spring  is  of  6 or  7 feet  in  length 
when  expanded,  and  to  the  old  arrangement  is 
added  a ratchet  wheel,  enabling  the  fixer  to 
modify  the  strength  of  the  spring. 

The  second  class  of  these  spring  centres  have 
levers  connected  with  the  centre  by  wheels  and 
an  eccentric,  and  upon  these  levers  racks  are  cut, 
the  notches  of  which  form  recipes  for  the  ends  of 
springs,  of  which  several  are  used  in  each  hinge. 
These,  again,  divide  themselves  into  two  classes, 
as  the  spring  is  opened  or  closed  in  opening  the 
door.  Hart’s  and  Smith’s  expand  a horseshoe 
spring:  Gibbon’s  closes  the  spring,  which  has  re- 
turned ends. 

A third-class  use  the  longitudinal  pressure  of  a 
coil  of  helical  spring.  In  Redmund’s  there  are 
two  springs,  one  for  each  direction  of  swing.  They 
lie  athwart  the  door,  which,  as  it  opens,  com- 
presses one  of  them.  In  Greenway’s  * climax 
centres,’  there  are  eight  springs,  parallel  with  the 
door,  which,  by  an  ingenious  arrangement  of 


levers  and  one  wheel,  are  all  expanded  on  opening 
the  door.  In  a new  hinge,  sold  by  Gibbon,  a 
somewhat  similar  arrangement  is  found  with 
plates,  bent  and  flat  alternately. 

There  are  several  points  to  be  attended  to  in 
judging  of  these  centres.  Some  of  the  springs  are 
liighly  charged  before  being  set  in  their  place,  as 
Gibbon’s  horseshoe,  and  all  the  watch  springs  and 
helical  springs,  and  in  others  are  only  c^rged 
sufficiently  to  make  them  retain  their  places. 

Again,  in  the  application  of  the  spring  to  the 
door,  its  force  is  in  some  cases  strongest  when 
closed  ; which  effect  is  aimed  at  in  all  those  now 
pressed  forward,  and  the  force  regulated  by  an 
arrangement  of  the  internal  working  surfaces.  In 
other  hinges  the  force  is  much  the  greater  when  the 
doors  are  thrown  open.  In  the  old  watch-spring 
arrangement  this  is  the  case;  and,  from  the  differ- 
ing strength  of  the  outside  and  inside  part  of  the 
spring,  as  applied,  the  door  has  greater  force  on. 
one  side  than  on  the  other. 

Another  matter  wherein  these  hinges  differ  Is 
the  complexity  of  the  parts.  The  fewer  bearing 
points  the  better,  and  the  more  readily  the  springs 
can  be  taken  out  the  greater  the  advantage  of  the 
aiTangement.  The  old  spring  is  an  expensive 
article;  and,  from  its  being  perforated  in  two  places, 
for  the  attachment  of  the  levers,  it  is  very  liable 
to  break.  Those  which  require  a high  charge 
before  they  can  be  fixed  effectively  (including  the 
helical  springs)  are  of  course  more  difficult  to 
repair  than  others.  The  horse-shoe  hinges,  in- 
cluding Fry’s,  have  the  advantage  of  having  the 
spring  readily  replaced,  but  from  their  stiffiiess 
are  liable  to  snap  through  the  frost.  In  Smith’s 
last  hinges  the  brass  plate  can  be  repaired  with- 
out unhinging  the  door. 

There  is  a spring  hinge  which  combines  some 
advantages  greater  than  that  last  described— 
‘ Redmund’s  double-acting  rising  spring  hinge.’ 
These  are  made  as  rising  butts  with  a piRar  en- 
closing a compound  helical  coil.  They  are  subject 
to  the  disadvantages  of  the  highly-charged  springs, 
but  even  when  the  spring  should  be  broken  the 
rising  Joint  will  continue  a bias  to  the  door. 

Gerish’s  spring  butts  have  a helical  coil  spring, 
but  this  is  not  placed  within  the  knuckle,  but  at 
right  angles  to  the  hinge,  sunk  in  the  door  or 
jamb : the  pressure  thus  comes  upon  the  spring 
lengthwise,  and  the  connection  between  the 
spring  and  the  opposite  flange  of  the  hinge  is 
formed  by  a chain.  In  this  case,  as  in  the  last, 
the  spring  is  at  its  weakest  when  the  door  is 
closed. 

The  horse-shoe  centres  have  an  advantage  over 
the  spring  butts  in  this,  that  from  an  arrangement 
of  the  levers  they  can  be  made  generally  to  stand 
open  when  carried  out  to  or  beyond  the  right 
angle. 

There  is  a considerable  variety  in  the  method 
in  which  the  upper  centre  to  a swing-door  is 
managed  by  the  different  makers.  The  projecting 
pivot  is  usually  let  into  the  head  of  the  doorcase, 
with  a lever  at  back  and  screw  to  drive  it  up  or 
down.  Frequent  difficulties  arise  from  these  pivots 
getting  fixed  in  their  positions.  In  Mr.  Fry’s 
centres  there  is  only  a socket  in  the  doorcase,  and 
the  centre  forms  a flush  bolt,  with  a slit  and 
screw  in  the  back  of  the  door  fixing  it  in  its 
place. 

In  fixing  swing  and  other  folding  doors,  it  is 
often  desirable  to  make  both  doors  open  on  one 
being  pushed  : this  is  accomplished  by  a sub- 
terranean connection  between  the  centres  forming 
what  are  called  sympathetic  hinges  : this  may  be 
accomplished  either  by  an  endless  chain  crossing 
in  the  middle  and  wound  round  barrels  on  the 
centres,  or  the  centres  may  be  connected  with  a 
stiff  rod  working  on  cranks  attached  to  them,  Ife 
is  usual  in  hanging  swing  doors  folding  to  round 
the  edges  and  hollow  the  jambs,  that  the  daylight 
may  not  be  seen  between  the  jambs  and  doors, 
and  that  the  meeting  styles  may  pass  each  other. 
When,  however,  the  doors  are  of  considerable 
thickness,  and  rebated  on  meeting  styles  and  hung 
in  rebates,  it  is  necessary  to  give  one  of  them  a 
start  of  an  inch  or  two,  that  they  may  not  bind 
in  opening:  this  is  done  by  varying  the  lengths 
and  position  of  the  cranks  before  mentiouecL  The 
variation  in  position  gives  the  lead,  and  the 
variation  in  length  gives  the  backward  fold  a 
more  rapid  movement,  so  as  to  bring  them  both 
out  to  a right  angle  together. 

The  jointing  of  gates  with  their  hanging  parts, 
especially  in  tine  metal-work,  is  often  a task  of 
very  great  nicety.  The  hinges  employed  for  the 
entrance  gates  at  the  British  Museum,  executed 
by  Messrs.  Walker,  under  the  superintendence  of 
Mr.  Sydney  Smirke,  are  among  the  most  elaborated 
specimens  of  this  art : they  have  self-acting  rising- 
stops,  and  are  both  opened  together  by  a winch ; 
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Uie  hanging  is  so  contrived  that  thc}’  show  a rule 
joint  when  open,  continuing  the  mouldings  on  the 
quadrant,  aud  are  mucli  to  be  admired. 

Mr.  Cockerell,  at  the  FitzWilliam  Museum,  at 
Cambridge,  has  also  introduced  some  adiniraldy- 
binged  gates,  though  of  simple  arrangement. 

1 have  to  thank  most  of  the  manufacturers  1 
have  named  for  their  courtesy  in  giving  me 
information  and  lending  me  the  varions  samples; 
and  specially  Mr.  Gibbons,  for  the  great  pains  he 
has  taken  in  preparing  for  me  a full  selection 
of  the  current  varieties  of  hinges. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  paper,  which  was  Illus- 
trated by  a great  variety  of  specimen  hinges,  tlie 
peculiarities  of  which  the  reader  described  at  some 
length,  contrasting  modem  improvements  with 
the  more  primitive  inventions  of  the  last  century; 
the  chairman  expressedthe  satisfaction  with  which 
the  meeting  had  listened  to  the  paper.  For  his 
own  part,  he  could  say  that  he  had  learned  more 
about  hinges  that  evening  than  he  ever  knew 
before ; and  he  wa.s  pursuaded  that  architects  were 
too  much  in  the  habit  of  putting,  in  specifications, 
three  or  four  inch  butts,  as  the  case  might  be, 
without  inquiring  further  as  to  the  advantages 
of  particular  forms  which  the  intelligence  of  thc 
age  bad  brought  into  use. 

A vote  of  thanks  was  then  passed,  and  thc 
meeting  adjourned. 

It  was  announced  that  the  ne.xt  sketch  for  thc 
class  of  design  wo\ild  he  a drinking-fountain. 


GENERAL  MEETING  OF  INSTITUTION  OF 
CIVIL  ENGINEERS. 

At  the  annual  general  meeting,  held  on  the 
13th,  Mr.  Joseph  Loche,  M.P.,  president,  in  the 
chair,  the  report  of  the  Council,  which  was  read, 
noticed  briefiy,  in  accordance  with  the  usual  prac- 
tice, some  of  the  works  in  progress,  or  which  had 
been  completed,  during  thc  preceding  twelve 
months. 

Commencing  at  home,  the  state  of  the  works 
for  the  Main  Drainage  of  the  Metropolis,  under 
Mr.  J.  \V.  Bazalgette,  was  first  described.  Atten- 
tion was  then  directed  to  the  progress  in  improv- 
ing the  Railway  Communications  of  the  Metro- 
polis, including  the  Metropolitan  railway,  and  the 
\’ictoria  station  and  Pimlico  railway,  both  under 
Mr.  Fowler;  the  Charing  Cross  railway,  under 
Mr.  Hawkshaw;  and  the  Twickenham  and  Kings- 
ston  Branch  Railway,  under  Mr-  Errington. 

Passing  from  railways  to  docks  and  harbours, 
the  extension  works  of  the  Grand  Surrey  Docks, 
under  the  joint  charge  of  Mr.  Bidder  and  Mr. 
Joseph  Jennings,  were  described.  An  outliue  was 
then  given  of  works  of  this  class,  recently  com- 
pleted under  the  direction  of  Jlr.  Abernethy,  in- 
cluding the  new  docks  at  Swansea,  a dock  at 
Newport,  a pier  at  Sillotb,  on  the  Solway  Frith, 
where  there  was  also  a dock,  and  a pier  and 
breakwater  at  Blyth.  In  all  these  cases  hydraulic 
machinery,  constructed  by  Sir  IV.  Armstrong  & 
Co.,  was  employed  for  working  the  coal-drops, 
lifts,  dock-gates,  cranes,  &c.  At  Penarth,  near 
Cardiff,  the  conversion  of  thc  River  Ely  into  a 
tidal  harbour,  and  thc  construction  of  a dock 
there,  with  a railway  to  connect  it  with  the  Tuff 
Vale  line,  had  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  Ilawk- 
shaw  and  Mr.  S.  Dobson.  At  the  Southampton 
Docks,  e.xtcnsive  w’orks  have  been  completed  by 
^fr.  Giles  ; and  at  Southport,  an  iron  piei  by  Mr. 
Brunlecs.  The  Norfolk  Estuary  works  had  also 
been  progressing  under  the  care  of  Sir  John 
Rennie  and  Mr.  Fowler;  whilst  at  Eastbourne 
waterworks  had  been  completed  by  Messrs. 
McClean  & Stileman. 

The  railway  system  of  Ireland;  of  submarine 
electric  telegraphs  recently  laid;  the  Egyptian 
Rallw'ay,  between  Alexandria  and  Suez,  ineiuding 
the  extensive  wrought-iron  bridge  across  the  Nile 
at  Kafr  Zyat;  aud  India  Railways  were  re- 
ferred to. 

It  appeared  from  a return  made  to  an  order  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  that  the  Indian  Go%'ern- 
nient  bad  guaranteed  about  forty-one  millions 
sterling,  for  the  construction  of  public  works, 
principally  railways,  in  that  empire.  The  amount 
of  the  guarantee  was,  in  nearly  all  cases,  5 per 
cent. 

Turning  to  the  continent  of  Europe,  thc  railway 
fystem  in  Spain  was  analyzed. 

In  the  Brazils,  four  commercial  cities  on  the 
sea-board  bad  beeu  selected  as  the  starting-points 
of  railw’ays,  to  proceed  into  the  interior,  viz. : 
Recife,  or  Pernambuco,  Bahia,  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
and  Santos.  The  Bahia  Railway,  which  was  80 
niiles  ill  length,  was  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
^ ignoles,  and  the  immediate  superintendence  of 
Mr.  Hutton  Vignoles,  the  contract  for  the  works 
having  been  taken  by  Mr.  John  Watson.  The 


first  section  would  probably  be  finished  by  Mid- 
summer, 1860,  and  the  entire  line  in  1863.  Both 
the  Pernambuco  and  the  Bahia  Railways  were 
designed  to  terminate,  ultimately,  at  the  river 
San  Francisco,  about  300  miles  from  the  mouth, 
at  or  near  the  point  w'bere  navigation  ceased. 
The  surveys  and  explorations  for  the  railway  from 
Santos,  better  known  as  the  San  Paulo  Hue,  had 
been  made,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Brunlees, 
by  Mr.  Fox.  Several  hundred  miles  of  macadam- 
ized roads  bad  been  laid  out  by  Mr.  Hutton 
Vignoles,  through  the  province  of  Bahia,  partly 
in  connection  with  the  railway.  These  were  fast 
approaching  to  completion  by  Mr,  Watson,  as 
contractor. 

The  tot.nl  number  of  members  of  all  classes  on 
the  books  was  894. 

The  financial  position  of  the  Institution  con- 
tinued to  be  very  satisfactory, 

After  the  reading  of  the  Report,  Telford  Medals 
were  presented  to  Messrs.  M.  Scott,  R.  Mallet, 
H.  Bessemer,  and  W.  J.  Kingsbury;  a Watt 
Medal  to  Mr.  J.  W.  Jameson;  Council  Premiums 
of  Books  to  Messrs,  T.  S.  Isaac  and  M.  B.  Jack- 
son;  and  the  Manby  Premium,  in  books,  to  Mr. 
W.  J.  Kingsbury. 

The  thanks  of  the  Institution  were  voted  to  the 
various  officers. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  to  fill 
the  several  offices  on  the  Council  for  the  ensuing 
year: — G.  P.  Bidder,  President;  J.  Fowler,  C.  H. 
Gregory,  J.  Hawkshaw,  and  J.  R.  McClean,  Vice- 
Presidents  ; Sir  William  Armstrong,  J.  Cubitt, 
J.  E.  Errington,  T.  E.  Harrison,  T.  Hawksley, 
G.  W.  Hemans,  J.  Murray,  J.  S.  Russell,  G.  R. 
Stephenson,  and  J.  Whitworth,  Members;  aud 
W.  Bird  and  Captain  Huisb,  Associates. 

On  January  10th,  the  discussion  upon  Mr. 
Grantliani’s  paper,  “On  Arterial  Drainage  and 
Outfalls,”  will  be  resumed. 


EXECUTION  IN  SCULPTURE. 

Ix  the  course  of  Mr.  Westmacott’s  second  lec- 
ture, delivered  in  the  Liverpool  Royal  Institution, 
the  lecturer  said  we  were  getting  too  much  into 
the  way  of  admiring  execution.  Now,  there  was 
no  greater  trick  in  art.  He  had  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  living  amongst  great  men, — Canova, 
Flaxnian,  his  father  (Sir  R.  Westmacott,  R.A,),  , 
and  othofs;  aud  he  might  be  allowed  to  say,  that 
he  had  learned  from  them  the  principles  of  true 
art.  Execution  was  not  an  art  for  the  sculptor, 
but  for  the  carver.  You  might  represent  an  inani- 
mate object  with  the  greatest  facility.  A carver 
could  execute  a white  handkerchief  in  marble  so 
closely  that  you  could  not  distinguish  it  from  a 
real  one  ; but  tell  him  to  make  a hand  holding  it, 
and  he  could  not  do  it.  Now,  he  would  explain 
to  them  a trick  in  art.  He  would  take  a 
napkin  and  fold  it  in  any  form,  aud  then  make  a 
mould  of  it,  like  moulding  a jelly.  He  would 
then  take  a piece  of  marble,  point  it,  and  a skilful 
carver  would  place  it  and  the  mould  before  him, 
and  he  would  go  on  with  chisels,  and  files,  and 
sandpaper,  until  you  would  not  know  his  imita- 
tion from  the  real  napkin.  Tlieiefore,  do  not  let 
their  attention  be  called  away  by  trash ; let  them 
give  every  possible  credit  to  talent  In  execution, 
but  uot  to  be  carried  away  by  the  accessories  of 
art.  The  statues  of  the  ancients  were  beautiful 
and  perfect  in  their  simple  draperies,  but  these 
were  never  allowed  to  interfere  with  the  divine 
part  of  art.  There  was  a wonderful  thing  of  that 
sort  in  a veiled  figure  in  a church  at  Naples  ; you 
could  positively  put  your  fingers  through  the 
meshes  of  the  net;  but,  after  all,  it  was  simply  a 
wonderful  piece  of  mechanism.  This  accounted 
for  the  difference  between  fine  art  and  fine 
artizanship  : it  made  the  distinction  from  the  fine 
art  master  to  the  mere  mechanic.  Execution 
should  always  be  kept  subservient  to  the  greater 
objects, — first,  the  sentiment ; aud  next,  the 
human  form  divine.  Without  deprecating  the 
French  school,  he  must  say  that,  although  as  early 
as  the  seventeenth  century  there  were  some  men 
who  took  a very  prominent  place,  they  were  all 
affected  b}'  the  inrtuence  of  the  revival  of  antique 
art.  We  had  done  nothing  much  in  this  country, 
because,  iintil  very  lately,  foreign  opinion  in  our 
courts  and  governments  had  gone  for  everything, 
and  English  ideas  for  nothing.  But  where  English- 
men had  had  the  opportunity  of  showing  what  they 
could  do,  there  was  nothing  for  their  countrymen 
to  be  ashamed  of.  He  did  not  know  that  any 
works  of  higher  quality  in  their  class  had  been 
produced  than  the  works  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren. 
Art  was  not  yet  much  more  than  one  hundred 
years  old  in  England;  but  see  what  had  been  pro- 
duced in  that  short  period,  considering  that,  when 
we  began,  art  upon  the  Continent  was  old. 


Charles  I.  was  the  first  to  give  a stimulus  to  art 
in  England,  but  his  tragical  death  and  the  sale  of 
his  effects,  gave  little  encouragement  to  such  pur- 
suits, for  men’s  minds  were  bent  upon  more  serious 
things.  But  we  must  give  credit  to  that  great 
mail,  Cromwell,  for  his  efforts  on  behalf  of  art. 
As  a proof  of  the  condition  of  art  in  this  period, 
they  might  remember  that,  when  the  royal  effects 
were  sold,  the  cai'toons  of  Adrca  Mantegna,  now 
at  Hampton  Court,  were  sold  for  2,000f.,  while 
those  incomparable  works  of  Raffaelle,  bought  by 
Rubens  for  Charles  I.,  were  actually  knocked 
down  at  300/.  The  lecturer  then  minutely  de- 
scribed the  process  of  the  art  of  sculpture  from 
the  embodiment  of  the  design  in  a miniature  clay 
figure  to  the  building  up  of  the  figure  at  working 
size;  the  modelling  in  plaster;  the  application  to 
the  pedestal  of  an  instrument  called  a “ standard,” 
with  radiating  arms  for  measuring  and  registering 
the  proportions  of  the  figure ; the  transference  of 
this  standard  to  a similar  pedestal  on  which  the 
block  of  marble  is  fixed,  and  the  gradual  working 
out  of  the  design.  After  the  carvers  had  done 
their  part  of  the  work,  be  said,  the  master  hand 
put  the  finishing  touches,  that  is,  supposing  an 
artist  really  had  a hand  in  his  own  work;  but  he 
understood  that  sculptors  now-a-days  were  not 
even  troubled  that  far,  as  they  had  got  over  that 
sort  of  thing.  There  were  three  great  names  that 
had  exercised  influence  on  art  in  modern  times, 
and  of  the  three  he  was  very  much  disposed  to 
place  an  Englishman  at  the  head.  When  art  was 
at  its  very  lowest  point,  the  first  men  to  give  it  an 
impulse  were  Canova  and  Flaxman, — Flaxmaii, 

I whose  purity  of  design  was  better  than  his  execu- 
1 tion.  His  conception  was  never  surpassed  by  any 
I man : he  was  a truly  religious  man,  and  there 
j never  would  be  a great  artist  unless  be  was  a deep 
feeling  man,  whatever  church  be  belonged  to.  He 
had  to  bow  to  his  day  in  costume  statues,  for 
artists  who  had  to  live  must  bow  to  the  fashion  of 
their  da}'.  But  in  the  best  of  his  works  you 
would  find  all  that  was  good  in  art.  Thorwaldsen 
was  another  who  exercised  the  best  influence  on 
art.  He  wished  to  say,  in  conclusion,  that  in  the 
few  words  he  had  used  he  had  endeavoured  to 
convey  to  them,  that  they  were  not  to  look  upon 
art  merely  as  a pleasurable  pursuit,  but  as  a 
■ matter  of  deeper  interest,  particularly  his  own  art 
I of  sculpture.  It  was  a virtuous  art,  and  could  not 
be  playing  pranks:  if  it  did,  it  lost  its  character. 


HIGHGATE  CEMETERY. 

With  many  painful  recollections  of  those  ter- 
rible graveyards  of  London,  some  of  which  were 
so  constantly  worked  that  scarcely  a blade  of  vege- 
tation broke  thc  surface  of  yellow  clay  mixed 
plentifully  with  more  oflensive  materials,  it  is 
comparatively  a pleasure  to  wander  occasionally  in 
the  suburban  cemeteries  which  have  wisely  been 
set  apart  for  the  reception  of  the  dead. 

It  does  good  to  those  who  arc  struggling  and 
bustling  in  the  throng  of  this  great  city  to  visit 
occasionally  those  solemn  yet  pleasant  resting- 
places.  It  is  also  useful  from  lime  to  time  to 
view  the  progress  of  art  as  exhibited  in  the  mul- 
titude of  memorials  which  have  been  affectiouately 
reared  in  those  places  over  the  graves  of  relations 
and  friends.  Having  already  given  some  notice 
of  Kensal-green  and  Norwood  cemeteries,  we  will 
progress  from  Islington  up  the  still  rustic-looking 
road  which  passes  through  Holloway  to  the  High- 
gate  cemetery.  Getting  away  from  the  thick 
population,  aud  travelling  past  snug  villas,  beauti- 
fully clean,  and  bright  and  gay  with  flowering 
plants,  those  of  an  antiquarian  turn  will  note  the 
bouses  of  various  dates  there  erected,  and  the 
Whittington  stone  by  the  wayside.  This,  whatever 
may  be  said  in  disproof  of  the  favourite  and  ancient 
legend,  has  a general  interest.  In  spite  of  evidence 
to  the  contrary,  the  eye  naturally  turns  down 
the  hill  in  search  of  the  city  churches,  and  one 
likes  to  fancy  that  the  famous  Mayor  of  London 
did  sit  on  this  spot  and  listen  to  the  voices  of 
the  bells.  The  scene  has,  however,  changed  since 
that  time,  and  almost  uninterrupted  houses  and 
other  buildings  stretch  from  Bow  Church  to  this 
spot,  a distance,  “as  the  crow  flies,”  of  about  four 
miles.  In  the  stillness  of  night  the  city  bells 
may  be  occasionally  heard  from  this  point ; but  in 
the  day-time,  never. 

There  is  much  to  be  seen  during  a walk  in  this 
direction ; but  we  will  pass  on,  without  further 
remark,  to  the  cemetery.  Here  the  landscape 
gardener  has  well  planned  his  work,  and  the  design 
lias  been  most  carefully  carried  out.  In  the 
summer,  when  looking  at  the  luxuriant  masses  of 
foliage  of  varied  shades,  at  the  clusters  of  red 
and  white  roses,  aud  other  flowere,  and  the  clear- 
ness of  the  sky,  listening  to  the  singing  of  thrushes, 
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sky-larks,  the  hummhi"  of  bees  and  other  rural 
sounds,  it  is  difficult  (but  for  the  peeps  of  the 
city  through  the  trees)  to  fancy  oneself  so  close  to 
sucii  a vast  population. 

Nature  has  here  provided  a spot  suitable  for  the 
purpose  to  which  it  has  been  put,  and  we  may 
walk  long  admiring  the  varieties  of  surface, 
the  different  shades  of  light  marble,  bright  in  the 
sunlight,  relieved  by  intense  depths  of  greenery. 

As  in  all  combinations,  either  of  nature  or  as 
sliown  in  art,  the  mind  and  eye  travel  from  the 
more  general  masses  to  the  details,  and  here  are  to 
be  discovered  matters  of  different  interest  which 
exhibit  many  shades  of  taste  and  artistic  skill.  It 
is,  however,  gratifying  to  notice  that  a distinctly- 
marked  improvement  is  going  on  in  the  depart- 
ment of  monumental  art.  It  has  become  the 
fashion  at  the  present  day  to  curtail  the  former  use- 
less waste  and  extravagance  exhibited  at  funerals. 
But  little  disposition  is  shown  to  spare  cost  in  the 
erection  of  monuments;  it  is,  therefore,  not  so 
much  the  want  of  money  as  it  is  the  want  of  a 
true  appreciation  of  what  is  tasteful  and  appro- 
priate which  causes  the  erection  of  unsightly  and 
unmeaning  objects. 

There  are  in  the  Higbgate  Cemetery  an  unusual 
number  of  pillars  broken,  at  various  heights ; some 
of  these  entwined  with  flowers:  there  are  also 
pillais  complete,  surmounted  by  urns  of  classical 
sliape ; in  one  instance  the  shaft  has  been  broken 
and  the  remainder  left  close  by  in  a ruinous  form. 
The  broken  pillar  is  a good  emblem,  but  the  nume- 
rous repetitions  of  the  idea  show  a great  lack  of 
invention. 

Amongst  the  large  monuments  in  these  grounds 
is  one  of  severe  Egyptian  form,  surmounted  by  an 
lU’Q  of  proper  shape,  which  has  a bold  effect.  There 
are  some  others  of  large  proportions  which  are  of 
outrageous  shape;  it  is,  however,  more  agreeable 
to  turn  to  those  tombs  which,  although  of  less  pre- 
tence, are  appropriate.  Here  is  one  to  the  memory 
<Tf  a child  four  months  old.  On  a pedestal  of  archi- 
tectural design  is  a dove  picking  off  the  leaf  of  a 
lily  from  its  stem;  below,  in  a wreath,  are  the  words, 
•'Not  lost  for  ever.”  On  another  memorial,  of 
jnire  white  marble,  in  a small  oval,  are  roses, 
rose-buds,  and  lilies,  partly  cut  through  by  a 
.•fickle,  surrounded  by  the  words  “ Omnipotent  and 
immense  is  the  Great  Creator.”  The  lines  below 
scarcely  are  in  keeping  : — 

“ Life’s  like  a winter  day, 

Some  only  breakfast  and  away  : 

Others  to  dinner  stay,  and  are  full  fed, 

The  older  ones  but  sup  and  go  to  bed. 

Wretched  is  he  that  lingers  out  his  day ; 

He  that  goes  soonest  has  the  least  to  pay.” 

At  some  distance  below  this  are  the  well-known 
•words  from  Qray’s  Elegy  : — • 

" The  curfew  tolls  the  knell  of  parting  day, 

The  lowing  herd  winds  slowly  o’er  the  lea : 

The  ploughman  homeward  plods  his  weary  way, 
And  leaves  the  world  to  darkness  and  to  me.” 

•S./Uie  monuments,  although  of  unassuming  shape, 
convey  words  which  are  the  more  impressive  in 
consequence  of  their  close  proximity  with  the 
decaying  human  dust.  It  is  not  wise  to  pass 
by  without  heed  such  advice  as  this  from  the 
grave  : — 

‘‘  Whatsoever  thy  hand  findeth  to  do,  do  it  with 
thy  might ; for  there  is  no  work,  nor  device,  nor 
knowledge,  nor  wisdom,  in  the  grave,  whither 
thou  goest.”  (Eccies.  ix.  10.) 

This  on  a stone  to  the  memoi’y  of  a man  who 
!iad  worked  usefully  in  this  generation  in  pro- 
moting the  public  good. 

On  a lofty  monument  of  Gothic  design,  to  the 
memory  of  Mr.  John  William  Griffith  (architect)  and 
his  wife,  “erected  by  their  affTectionate  children,”is, 
“ The  dust  shall  return  to  the  earth  as  it  was,  and 
the  spirit  sliall  return  to  God  who  gave  it.” 

A dove,  sometimes  with  an  olive-branch,  and 
at  others  bolding  a scroll  on  which  is  quoted 
some  Scriptural  text,  is  a device  much  used.  Both 
here  and  in  other  cemeteries,  urns  of  Etruscan 
and  other  styles,  surmounting  bases  of  many 
shapes,  are  commonly  used.  We  can  trace  the 
lashion  of  covering  the  vases  to  different  degrees, 
until  at  last  the  object  supposed  to  be  covered 
presents  a shapeless  and  unsightly  mass. 

The  tombs  of  plain  and  polished  granite  are 
numerous.  Amongst  these  may  be  noticed  a 
plinth,  surmounted  by  a ducal  coronet,  to  the 
memory  of  William  Aiibrey  de  Vere,  ninth  duke  of 
St.  Albans,  who  died  November  26th,  1849.  Not 
far  from  this,  on  a very  large  oblong  base  of  white 
marble,  is  a colossal  sleeping  lion : this  is  the 
grave  of  George  Wombwell,  of  menagerie  celeb- 
rity. In  another  place,  on  a pedestal,  is  a horse 
carved  in  stone ; the  bridle  is,  however,  of  leather : 
this  covers  the  remains  of  a well-known  horse 
slaughterer. 

Amongst  the  monuments  which  attract  most 


notice,  is  one  formed  of  a small  base,  with  inscrip- 
lion.  which  is  surmounted  by  a female  figure 
ratoer  larger  than  life,  resting  mournfully  against 
the  stem  of  a sculptured  tree.  The  carving  of  this 
figure  is  good,  but  it  wants  the  high  qualities  of 
art  which  would  produce  in  a spectator  those 
feelings  which  are  necessary  to  give  to  such  a 
work  a proper  character.  We  are  told  that  this 
is  a very  correct  likeness  of  the  sister  of  the  de- 
ceased; but  in  this  instance,  instead  of  a memorial 
of  the  dead,  we  have  a representation  of  another 
person  which  attracts  all  the  attention. 

On  the  grave-stone  of  Joseph  Goodyear,  the 
historical  engraver — erected  by  a numerous  body 
of  friends — is  his  medallion,  cut  on  marble,  and 
covered  with  glass.  In  this  instance,  the  framing 
is  clumsily  managed,  and  interferes  with  the 
effect ; in  other  cases  this  has  been  better  done. 
Over  one  grave  is  a square  upright  shaft,  on 
which  are  busts  in  bassi  rilievi  of  those  who  are 
there  buried.  There  is  another  flat  stone  of  a 
delicate  gray  colour,  to  the  memory  of  a lady,  in 
which  is  inserted  a beautifully  executed  medal- 
lion cut  in  cream-coloured  marble.  The  delicate 
contrast,  and  yet  harmonious  combination  of  the 
two  kinds  of  stone,  are  pleasing  to  the  eye.  This 
is  also  covered  with  thick  plate-glass,  which  must 
render  such  works  very  permanent. 

Some  of  the  Gothic  tombs  are  w’ell  worthy  of 
notice,  particularly  one  recently  erected.  This, 
both  as  regards  design  and  execution,  is  not 
equalled  by  any  monument  in  those  grounds. 
From  a large  flat  slab,  this  rich  and  artistic  design 
rises  to  a considerable  height.  The  ground  plan 
is  of  right-angular  form,  presenting  at  each  corner 
a gable  surmounted  by  ayfcHr-de-k'^  ; below  each 
of  these  are  figures  of  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity. 
In  the  centre  of  each  of  the  other  faces  are 
smaller  gables,  in  which  are  angels  in  devotional 
attitudes ; below  is  a string-course  of  exqviisite 
carved  flowers;  in  the  centre  of  each  of  those  three 
faces,  are  designs  cut  in  bold  relief  of  the  Birth  of 
Christ,  the  Raising  of  Lazarus,  and  the  Resur- 
rection of  our  Saviour  from  the  Tomb.  The  whole 
design  is  surmounted  by  a floriated  cross.  The 
grouping,  cutting,  and  design  of  this  monument, 
are  of  a high  description  of  art,  and  encourages  us 
in  the  belief,  that  we  shall  ere  long  have  the  very 
highest  order  of  talent  employed  in  raising  out  of 
doors  monuments  to  the  memory  of  the  dead. 

Close  to  a hawthorn — which,  in  the  spring- 
time is  white  with  blossoms — is  a plain  granite 
stone,  inscribed  thus  : — 

" To  the  memory  of 
Gilbert  Abbott  u-Beckett, 

Who  died  at  Boiilogne-sur-Mer,  August  30,  1856, 
Aged  -15  years. 

Endowed  with  a genial,  manly  spirit, 

Gifted  with  hnhtlest  powers  of  Wit  and  Humour, 
They  were  exercised 

to  tile  healthie.st  and  most  innocent  purposes. 

As  a magistrate, 

His  wise,  calm,  and  humane  administration  of  the  laws 
proved  that  the 

Fulfilment  of  the  gravest  duties 
is  not  incompatible 
with  sportiveness  of  literary  genius. 

‘ His  place  knows  him  not,’ 
but  his  memory  is  tenderly  cherished.” 

Mention  is  also  made  of  k-Becket’s  son,  who 
died  at  the  same  place,  aged  9 years  and  3 months, 
both  victims,  no  doubt,  to  the  ill  sanitary  condi- 
tion of  Boulogne-sur-Mer. 

In  this  part  of  the  cemetery  the  attention  is 
caught  by  a stone  of  a remarkable  design.  It 
consists  of  an  eagle  forcing  open  the  tomb  from 
within.  The  flat  cover,  on  which  is  the  inscrip- 
tion, has  been  partially  driven  to  one  side,  and  the 
eagle  is  rushing  forth  with  two  banners  in  his 
talons.  The  inscription  begins — 

Here  rests 
Ail  that  is  mortal 
of 

Albert  Durasey, 

Lieutenant  of  the  Polish  Army. 

Knight  of  the  Order  of  Military  Valour. 

Stanilaus  Worgell  is  also  commemorated.  The 
inscription  mentions  that  on  account  of  the 
deserts  of  those  patriots  and  their  toils  in  the 
public  cause,  their  countrymen  in  exile,  and  other 
well-wishers  to  the  cause  of  Poland,  erected  this. 
The  name  of  Charles  Stolzino  is  also  inscribed, 
who  was  buried  in  Cumberland.  This  record  is 
concluded  with — 

“ For  our  liberty  and  yours.” 

We  wander  to  other  parts  of  the  grounds,  and 
gradually  ascend  the  terrace  towards  the  north. 
From  here  the  view  of  London  is  magnificent : 
churches  so  numerous,  that  one  fails  to  count  them; 
prisons,  hospitals,  and  crowds  of  public  buildings, 
rise  above  the  mass ; but  above  all,  and  grander 
than  any,  is  the  dome  of  St.  Paul’s.  Here  in 
the  foreground  peaceably  rest  the  dead ; among 
that  huge  mass  of  dwellings,  which  He  like  a 


map  below  the  eye,  what  cares,  what  hopes,  what 
pleasures,  and  disappointments  ! Every  day  on  an 
average  156  dead  bodies  are  carried  from  the 
living  mass  to  their  various  graves.  A bright 
ray  of  sunshine  lights  up  the  river  Thames,  and 
its  crowds  of  shipping,  Shooter’s-hill,  and  other 
distant  parts  of  the  view,  and  reminds  us  that 
active  energies  are  at  work,  which  will  effect  much 
good, 

Altliough  the  cemetery  at  Higbgate  does  not 
contain  the  remains  of  many  celebrities  in 
literature,  art,  or  science,  there  is  much  to  be  seen 
which  will  pay  for  a visit. 


IMPROVED  DWELLINGS  AT  LOW  RENTS 
IN  EDINBURGH, 

House  accommodation  of  all  kinds  is  at  pre- 
sent scarce  and  dear  enough  in  Edinburgh, 
says  the  Scotsman;  but  none  is,  we  believe, 
more  in  demand  than  such  as  is  suited  for 
the  families  of  the  superior  class  of  workmen. 
Knowing  the  great  demand  of  such  houses  in 
Edinburgh,  wc  are  glad  to  find  that  some  addition 
will  soon  be  made  to  the  supply,  and  that  in  a 
manner  fitted  to  serve  in  every  way  as  a model 
and  example  to  others.  Every  traverser  of  our 
streets,  in  passing  across  the  North  Bridge,  must 
have  noticed  from  its  eastern  side  a brick-built 
tenement  which,  within  the  past  month  or  two, 
has  been  slowly  rising  story  above  .story  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  classic  locality  of 
Ireland’s  Woodyard.  It  is  a “land”  of  such 
houses  as  wo  have  referred  to.  English  in  design, 
the  building  is  characterised  by  several  Scottish 
features.  In  the  treatment  of  the  window  and 
other  openings,  with  firebrick  dressings,  variety 
has  been  slightly  but  judiciously  introduced — the 
upper  story  being  generally  marked  by  arch’- 
headed  windows,  decorated  after  the  “ Dormer  ’ 
style.  From  the  rapid  slope  of  the  ground,  the 
structure  necessarily  consists  of  three,  four,  and 
five  stories  ; and  is  divided  into  separate  “ houses,” 
each  couple  of  houses  having  a common  passage  or 
entrance.  Each  “house”  contains  a kitchen, 
parlour,  and  closet  suitable  for  a bed,  all  lighted, 
and  none  entering  through  the  other,  hut  all  by 
separate  doors  from  an  inner  lobby.  Every  house 
is  also  fitted  with  gas  and  water,  with  sink,  and 
water-closet.  Those  houses  on  the  upper  floors 
are  entered  from  galleries,  ingeniously  constructed, 
and  so  projected  from  the  centre  of  the  building 
as  to  break  agreeably  the  line  of  wall,  while  aflbrd- 
ing  that  separation  of  entrance  to  which  we  have 
alluded.  The  average  rent  of  each  separated 
“house”  or  dwelling  will  be  about  8L  10s.  per 
annum,  and  at  this  rate  the  building  is  expected 
to  yield,  when  fully  let,  a return  of  fully  8 per 
cent,  to  the  benevolent  and  spirited  proprietor, 
Mr.  Milne.  The  builders  are  Messrs.  Sanderson  & 
Muirhead. 


ABATTOIRS  FOR  MELBOURNE, 
VICTORIA. 

The  corporation  of  Melbourne  having  adver- 
tised for  plans  for  abattoirs  for  the  city,  fifteen 
sets  of  designs  were  sent  In,  and  were  afterwards 
exhibited  on  the  walls  of  the  Town-ball.  The 
Australian  Builder,  in  criticising  these  designs, 
points  to  one  with  the  motto  “ Palmam  qui  meruit 
ferat”  as  decidedly  the  best;  but  the  first  of 
three  that  were  selected  by  the  market  com- 
mittee was  one  with  the  motto  “Eureka;”  the 
second  was  the  one  alluded  to;  and  the  third  was 
“Si  je  puis.”  The  three  competitors,  whose  de- 
signs were  thus  selected,  were  afterwards  invited 
to  the  Town-hall,  to  expound  their  respective 
views  before  the  members  of  the  corporation  and 
a sort  of  jury  of  master  butchers,  when  the 
butchers  unanimously,  and  the  market  committee 
with  one  exception,  voted  in  favour  of  the  author 
of  the  design  " Palmam  qui  meruit  ferat,”  namely, 
Mr.  John  Millar,  F.S.A.,  engineer-in-chief  to  the 
Geelong  Water  Commission. 

The  Australian  Builder  thus  describes  Mr. 
Millar’s  design  : — 

“ Palmam' qui  Mentit  ferat,  two  sheets. — The  character 
of  this  design  is  after  the  Greco-Egyptian.  The  plan  is 
upon  the  radiating  principle,  and  is  worked  out  with  ^eat 
skill,  combined  with  clearness  and  engineering  precision 
in  small  matters.  The  centre  of  the  plan  comprises  a 
rotunda  and  butchers’  exchange,  in  which  is  fitted  a re- 
volving turn-table.  From  this  building  diverges  a number 
of  tramways,  leading  to  the  triperies  and  melting-houses. 
The  idea  of  draining  each  radiatiug  department  into 
manure  pits,  outside  the  building,  is  also  very  good.  The 
scale  adopted  is  half  an  inch  to  ten  feet,  which  would  re- 
present a square  plot  of  500  feet  to  be  covered  with  build- 
ings. Great  praise  is  due  to  the  author  of  this  design, 
which  evinces  engineering  as  well  as  architectural  ability. 
As  a necessary  precaution,  the  author  has  planned  it 
perfect  in  each  compartment,  seeing  it  would  be  pre- 
posterous to  expect  the  whole  could  be  carried  out  for 
less  thau  double  the  specified  amount.” 
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The  author  has  himself  since  forwarded  to  us  a 
printed  report  on  his  plan,  addressed  to  the  city 
corporation. 

By  the  advertisement  inviting  designs,  the 
corporation  announced  their  intention  to  give  the 
ultimate  carrying  out  of  the  chosen  design  to  the 
author;  so  that  Mr.  Millar  will  probably  be  the 
architect  employed  to  carry  out  the  proposed 
abattoirs,  as  those  best  adapted  for  the  climate. 


READING. 

On  Saturday  morning  the  side  of  a house  occu- 
pied by  Mr.  Justins,  brewer,  London-street,  fell 
out,  carrying  with  it  a chest  of  drawers,  which 
was  placed  against  the  wall  of  a bedroom.  A house, 
which  formerly  adjoined  Mr.  Justins’s,  was  re- 
cently pulled  down  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a 
new  street,  and  the  wall  left  was  unable  to  sustain 
itself  when  deprived  of  extraneous  support. 
Fortunately  no  person  was  injured. 

^The  progress  making  in  the  Abbey  Ruins,  not- 
withstanding the  inclement  weather,  is  very  con- 
siderable; and  several  noble  portions  of  the  old 
walls  are  now  fully  developed  which  for  many 
years  have  been  completely  blocked  up  with  un- 
sightly buildings. 

We  hear  a rumour  that  it  is  proposed  to  destroy 
the  ancient  Abbey  gateway ; but,  after  what  was 
said  on  the  occasion  of  the  visit  of  the  British 
Archmologlc.'il  Association,  can  scarcely  bring  our- 
selves to  believe  it.  We  mxist  learn  something 
more  on  the  subject. 


ART  IN  THE  PROVINCES. 

LEEDS. 

At  the  annual  soiree  of  the  Leeds  School  of  .^Vrt 
on  December  19th  (the  Mayor  of  Leeds  in  the 
chair),  the  president  of  the  School  of  Art,  Mr. 
F*  O’Callaghan,  read  a report  of  the  present  con- 
dition and  operation  of  the  school.  In  it  he  spoke 
of  the  extraordinary  increase  in  the  demand  for 
art-education  which  was  evident  in  Leeds  and  its 
locality.  From  Leeds,  Halifax  had  been  evan- 
gellzed  in  art  matters,  and  a flourishing  school 
estahlisbed.  Huddersfield,  Bradford,  and  other ' 
Burrounding  towns  owed  the  advantages  of  art- 
instruction  by  competent  masters  to  the  enter- 
prise and  colonizing  spirit  of  Leeds.  Up  to  a 
short  time  ago  Leeds  had  only  one  master  in  the 
School  of  Art;  but  the  committee  of  manage- 
ment had  recently  appointed  three  additional 
masters  to  supply’  the  increased  demand  for  art- 
instruction.  Several  advanced  classes  for  the 
instruction  of  the  highest  students  had  lately 
been  established,  which  were  in  the  most  flourish- 
ing state.  Among  these  were  the  modelling-class, 
and  the  class  of  drawing  from  the  life.  These,  as 
well  as  the  other  advanced  classes,  had  been  put 
under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Walter  Smith,  who  had 
been  appointed  head  master  conjointly  with  Mr. 
Ryan.  Mr.  O’Callaghan  described  fully  the  state 
of  the  school,  noticing  the  great  increase  of  inte- 
rest lately  taken  in  it,  partly  through  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  new  classes.  He  had  pleasure  in 
announcing  a present  of  a masterly  picture  by 
Hunt  from  Mr.  Buskin.  He  had  also  to  announce 
ten  guineas  for  prizes  from  Sir  E.  B.  Lytton,  and 
eight  guineas  from  several  inhabitants  of  Leeds, 

The  mayor  then  distributed  the  prizes,  consist- 
ing of  eleven  medals,  fifty-two  advanced  and 
seventy-three  elementary  prizes.  One  prize  stu- 
dentship was  also  announced. 

After  the  meeting  had  been  addressed  at  consider- 
able length  by  Mr.  E.  Baynes,  M.P.,  and  Mr.  J. Hope 
Shaw,  ex-mayor,  the  resolution  of  the  evening  was 
moved  by  the  Rev.  A.  Barry  in  a very  eloquent 
Speech.  The  resolution  was  as  follows  : — 

“ That  art-instruction  has  strong  claims  upon 
the  support  of  the  public  generally,  and  especially 
of  oil  interested  in  the  progress  of  education  and 
the  improvement  of  manufacturing  industry.’^ 

^Hie  resolution,  he  said,  included  two  statements 
which  were^  implied,  and  one  which  was  asserted. 
The  two  implied  statements  were,  that  art- 
instruction  had  an  important  place  in  the  process 
of  education,  and  that  it  had  an  important  bearing 
on  the  progress  of  their  manufacturing  industry  ; 
and  the  assertion  was  that,  this  being  the  case,  it 
had  strong  claims  on  the  support  of  the  public 
generally.  Of  these  implied  statements,  the  first 
was  theoretical  and  the  second  practical ; and  as 
with  the  former  be  could  claim  no  acquaintance, 
he  must  ask  their  indulgence  w hile  he  ofi’ered  a 
few  remarks  on  the  latter,  although  he  had 
recently,  on  two  occasions,  expressed  his  senti- 
ments on  the  matter,  A few  years  ago  education 
tastes  were  supposed  to  be  things 
winch  were  not  exactly  antagonistic,  but  which 
had  very  little  in  common,  and  which  observed  a 


sort  of  friendly  neutrality  towards  each  other; 
but  in  the  present  day  they  had  been  taught  to 
look  at  human  nature  more  as  a whole,  and  to 
remember  that  education  was  the  development  of 
that  whole,  and  that,  therefore,  any  education 
which  developed  one  of  the  faculties  Into  a morbid 
activity  and  left  the  others  to  be  stunted  and 
pining,  was  not  a true  education,  and  w’as  un- 
worthy of  the  name.  They  had  learnt  that  man 
had  not  only  an  intellect,  a conscience,  and  affec- 
tions, but  also  the  faculty  of  imagination,  which 
brought  into  play  the  several  parts  of  the  mind, 
instead  of  leaving  them,  as  it  were,  in  pigeon- 
holes, unexercised  and  undeveloped. 

Mr.  Walter  Smith  seconded  the  resolution,  and, 
after  speaking  of  the  practical  advantages  of  art 
education,  especially  to  the  value  of  the  instruc- 
tion imparted  at  a school  of  art  to  the  textile 
manufactures  in  which  Leeds  was  so  greatly  inte- 
rested,— he  said,  art-education  in  such  a town  as 
Leeds  was  to  be  regarded  from  three  points. 
Firstly,  in  its  relation  to  manufactures;  secondly, 
in  an  educational  point  of  view;  and  thirdly,  as 
au  msthetic  study.  In  the  heart  of  manufactures, 
as  at  Leeds,  it  was  hardly  necessary  to  remind  the 
meeting  how  immensely  important  it  was  to  foster 
a spirit  of  perseverance  among  the  workmen 
engaged  in  manufactures,  — a spirit  which 
would  tend  to  develope  the  latent  taste  of  the 
designers  who  made  our  manufactures  attractive 
and  tasteful,  as  well  as  substantial  and  valuable. 
The  educational  aspect  of  drawing  was  so  hack- 
neyed a subject  that  he  would  not  dwell  upon  it, 
except  to  say  how  valuable  au  element  the  best 
schoolmasters  had  found  drawing,  as  teaching 
proportion  and  writing,  which  was  another  phase  of 
drawing.  As  an  gesthetic  study  everyone  must  agree 
what  a delightful  stiidy  even  elementary  art  was. 
The  happiness  of  am.an  consisted  in  the  power  he 
had  of  deriving  beautiful  thoughts  from  that  which 
surrounded  him.  Drawing  would  give  him  this 
power.  Therefore,  in  every  aspect,  drawing,  he 
considered  was  worthy  of  general  support. 


PROVINCIAL  NEWS. 

Maidstone. — An  abundant  supply  of  chalk 
spring  water,  notwithstanding  all  the  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  the  Maidstone  Spring-water  Com- 
pany,  is  about  to  be  produced,  according  to  the 
local  Journal,  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants.  The 
old  company  makes  way  for  a limited  liability 
company,  which  has  been  formed,  and  is  about  to 
be  incorporated  under  the  Joint  Stock  Companies’ 
Acts.  The  works  have  been  commenced  by  Mr. 
Doewra  on  the  Grange  Farm,  Boxley,  belonging 
to  the  Earl  of  Romney. 

Bardfield. — A new  townhall  has  been  opened 
in  Bardfield,  Essex.  The  structure  is  of  red 
brick.  It  is  square  in  plan,  with  au  octagonal 
roof  ceiled.  The  principal  timbers  are  stained. 
The  large  room  is  54  feet  by  24- feet  6 inches,  with 
raised  platform  at  the  end;  and  the  committee- 
room,  18  feet  by  16  feet,  opening  into  the  hall, 
capable  together  of  holding  500  people.  The 
total  height  Is  25  feet.  The  total  cost  has  been 
about  700^.  The  architect  was  Mr.  H.  Stock,  the 
Essex  county  surveyor;  and  the  builder,  Mr.  James 
Brown,  of  Braintree. 

Leeds. — The  Leeds  Townhall  is  approaching 
completion,  and  it  is  expected  that  in  about  a 
month  there  will  be  no  necessity  for  workmen  to 
be  longer  permanently  employed  on  any  part  of  it. 
This  last  week  the  dome  of  the  vestibule  has  been 
re-decorated,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  F. 
Jackson;  and  the  statue  of  the  Queen  has  been 
replaced  in  its  original  position. 

Hull. — It  is  intended  to  build  a new  gaol  for 
the  town  and  borough  of  Hull,  at  au  outlay  of 
45,000^.  The  site  at  present  thought  of  is  on  the 
east  side  of  the  town.  It  takes  the  form  of  a 
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cross, — thus,  a c : a,  the  female  prison  wing ; 
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h and  c,  male  prison  wings;  d,  wing  containing 
general  offices  for  the  working  of  the  prison.  The 
residences  of  the  governor  and  chaplain  are  to  the 
trout,  also  the  principal  gate  entrance.  Accom- 
modation is  given  for  300  felon  cells.  The  draw- 
ings have  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Stead,  under  the 
directions  of  Mr.  David  Thorp,  surveyor  to  the 
corporation. 

Thrumpion  {Notts^ — These  schools  were  opened 
last  Tuesday.  They  have  been  erected  at  the  sole 
expense  of  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Byron,  of  Thrurapton 
Hall.  The  style  is  geometric  Gothic,  with  simple 
stone  traceried  windows.  The  end  window  is 
filled  with  stained  glass,  by  Messrs.  Hardman  of 
Birmingham,  representing  a child  and  guardian 
angel.  The  building  is  of  red  brick,  in  bands, 
with  coloured  brick  quoins.  The  roof  is  a high- 


pitched  open-timbered  roof,  covered  with  blue  and 
green  slates  in  courses,  surmounted  by  a stone 
bell-turret  with  ornamental  cross,  A small  statue 
of  the  Virgin  and  Child  is  placed  under  a canopy 
at  the  east  end.  Mrs.  Byron’s  private  entrance 
from  the  park  is  through  a timbered  porch.  The 
house  for  the  teacher  is  connected  with  the 
schools,  and  is  in  keeping  with  the  other  part  of 
the  building,  the  whole  forming  a very  elfective 
group.  The  chimney-piece  is  of  stone,  ornamented 
with  glass  mosaic  by  Stevens  of  Great  Queen- 
street.  Mr.  R.  C.  Sutton,  of  Nottingham,  is  the 
architect. 


THE  IPSWICH  PENNY  READINGS. 

Me.  T.  S.  Gowino,  to  whose  energy  the  inha- 
bitants of  Ipswich  have  often  been  indebted, 
originated  the  idea  of  establishing  weekly  penny 
reading  in  the  Lecture  Hall,  Tow’er-street,  and, 
in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Sulley,  of  the  Ipswich 
Express,  is  carrying  it  out  in  a most  sxiccessfol 
manner.  On  the  closing  night  for  the  present 
season,  Friday,  the  23rd,  a report  was  read,  wherein 
the  managers,  with  the  view  of  aiding  others  who 
may  desire  to  make  a similar  attempt,  stated 
the  following  to  be  principal  points,  which  their 
experience  warrants  them  in  considering  as  essen- 
tial to  success : — 

“ I.  That  the  pieces  should  be  varied  in  character; 
complete  in  themselves ; and  so  arranged  as  to  afford,  by 
contrast,  mutual  relief. 

II.  That  no  piece  should  exceed  half  an  hour  in  length, 
while  the  majority  should  be  much  shorter. 

III.  That  purely  didactic  pieces  should  be  introduced 
either  at  the  beginning,  when  the  senses  of  the  audience 
are  fresh,  or  towards  the  middle,  when  a cei'tain  amount 
of  repose  may  be  advisable. 

IV.  That  learned  and  far-fetched  allusions  should  be 
resolutely  sacrificed,  as  well  as  all  unnecessary  or  question- 
able passages. 

V.  That  everything  should  be  read  with  well-considered 
expression,  so  as  to  bring  out  clearly  the  descriptive 
beauties,  the  passion,  the  pathos,  or  the  mirthful  excite- 
ment characteristic  of  each  selection. 

VI.  That  the  aim  should  be  to  reach  men  more  through 
the  imagination  and  tlie  feelings  than  by  direct  didactic 
instruction. 

VII.  That  it  is  inexpedient  to  introduce  more  than  two 
or  three  untried  readers  on  the  same  evening.” 

By  the  balance-sheet  it  is  seen  that  these 
Penny  Readings,  unlike  most  schemes  of  the  kind, 
instead  of  having  to  depend  on  external  peamiary 
assistance,  have  enabled  the  managers  to  defray 
all  expenses  connected  with  them,  and  yielded  a 
good  profit  besides  j so  that  instead  of  paying  to 
the  Mechanics’  Institution  the  sum  of  15s.,  the 
amount  agreed  on  for  the  hire  of  the  room,  they 
had  the  pleasure  of  contributing  to  its  funds  the 
sum  of  25Z. 

A few  seats  are  set  apart  at  6d. 

The  last  programme  will  serve  to  show  the 
character  of  the  pieces  selected : — 

SUBJKCT.  AfTUOB.  RBAUBR. 

The  Hermit Parnell Eev.  Robt.  Perry. 

An  Alpine  Adventure. . Leisure  Hour. . Mr.  J.  E.  Bansome. 
YeMarinersof  Ene-i  n ...  ■ 

jand f.  J Campbell Mr.  T.  S.  Gowmg. 

The  Raven Poe  Mr.  J.  Spilling. 

MisadveutureatMar-l  n*  t t.  t 

j Barham  Mr.  J.  Pearce,  Jim., 

Le  Fevre  Sterne Mr.  T.  S.  Gowing. 

Soliloquy  on  Death  . . Sliakspeare ....  Mr.  C.  Sulley. 

David  Swan Hawthorne. ...  Mr.  C.  A.  Head. 

Mrs.  Caudle  on  Shirti  T..,....!  1 

Buttons j Jerrold Mr.  C.  Sulley. 

The  example  should  he  followed. 


THE  POTTERIES  MECHANICS’  INSTITU- 
TION,  HANLEY,  STAFFORDSHIRE! 

The  building  for  this  purpose,  now  in  course  of 
erection  at  Hanley, — the  central  and  most  im- 
portant of  the  cluster  of  towns  known  as  the 
“Potteries,”  in  Staffordshire, — is  of  tw'o  orders 
externally,  Doric  and  Ionic,  and  promises  to  he  a 
satisfactory  structure.  Its  origin  and  purposes 
may  be  briefly  stated.  The  Mechanics’  Institu- 
tion of  the  town — which,  it  may  be  remarked  en 
passant,  was  one  of  the  earliest  of  such  societies — 
has  for  some  years  suffered  on  account  of  the 
inadequate  accommodation  afforded  by  the  pre- 
mises in  which  it  is  at  present  located,  and  of  its 
inconvenient  and  obscure  situation.  Some  time 
ago,  a site  for  a new  building  was  purchased  near 
to  one  of  the  principal  thoroughfares  of  the  town, 
but  a want  of  funds  prevents  the  erection  from 
being  proceeded  with;  until  a few  months  ago 
Wm.  Brownfield,  esq.,  then  mayor  of  the  borough, 
wisely  deciding  to  devote  the  money  usually  spent 
in  corporation  dinners  and  similar  festivities  to 
the  permanent  improvement  of  the  town,  offered 
out  of  his  private  purse  500^.  to  the  committee  of 
the  institution  for  providing,  in  connection  with 
the  contemplated  building,  a Working  Men’s 
Reading-room,  capable  of  affording  comfortable 
accommodation  to  150  readers, — on  condition  that 
the  valuable  library  of  the  institution  should  be 
made  available  for  reference  in  the  room,  and  that 
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the  rate  of  subscription  should  be  so  low  as  to  be 
little  more  than  nominal.  This  generous  offer 
was  at  once  accepted,  and  the  foundation-stone  of 
the  building  in  question  was  laid  by  Mr.  Brown- 
field on  Thursday,  the  25th  October  last,  in  the 
presence  of  a very  large  assembly,  in  which  almost 
every  grade  of  society  in  the  Pottery  district  was 
numerously  represented.  Besides  the  reading- 
room  adverted  to,  the  edifice  will  contain  a large 
hall,  capable  of  seating  1,000  persons,  for  lectures, 
concerts,  exhibitions,  &c. ; a commodious  library  ; 
a suite  of  excellent  class-rooms;  a spacious  mu- 
seum ; a laboratory  ; cbess,  coflTee,  and  conversation 
rooms;  apparatus  for  providing  dinner,  tea,  and 
other  refreshments ; a keeper’s  house,  &e. 

Mr.  Robert  Scrivener,  of  Hanley,  is  the  archi- 
tect, and  Mr.  Edward  Matthews,  builder,  of  the 
same  place,  has  uudertaken  the  erection  for  the 
sum  of  2,770^.  The  building  is  expected  to  be 
completed  by  October,  1860.  It  may  be  added 
that,  besides  bis  gift  for  founding  a Workmen’s 
Reading-room,  Mr.  Brownfield  is  a liberal  con- 
tributor to  the  general  fund  for  the  erection  of  the 
building.  He  is  also  providing,  at  his  own  cost, 
the  first  public  drinking-fountain  in  Hanley,  which 
is  similar  to  one  to  be  placed  near  the  Royal 
Exchange,  London. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Wallingford. — Plans  for  laying  out  the  new 
cemetery  ground  and  erection  of  chapels  and  other 
building.?  requisite  were  submitted  to  the  Burial 
Board  Committee  for  their  selection  on  the  15th 
inst.  Messrs.  Poiiltou  and  Woodman,  of  Reading, 
were  the  successful  competitors.  Tlie  design  se- 
lected is  of  the  Elizabethan  style.  The  cost  of  the 
buildings  will  be  1,100^.  exclusive  of  boundary 
walls. 

King’s  Langley  {Kert^. — The  church  of  King’s 
Langley  was  opened  for  Divine  service  on  December 
21st,  after  undergoing  restoration,  with  additions, 
being  enlarged,  to  afford  accommodation  for  forty 
additional  persons.  It  has  been  reseated  with  open 
benches.  The  north  aisle  has  been  rebuilt,  with  an 
addition  of  porch.  New  roofs  have  been  put  on  the 
chancel  aud  north  aisle,  and  the  roof  of  the  nave 
has  been  altered  and  repaired.  The  defective 
stonework  of  the  interior  of  the  church  has  been 
restored  with  Tottenhoe  stone,  obtained  from  the 
ruins  of  a farmhouse  in  the  neighbourhood;  the 
quarries  from,  which  the  original  stone  was  ob- 
tained having  ceased  to  be  worked.  New  staiued 
glass  windows  have  been  fixed  in  the  east  aud  west 
ends  by  Mr.  Wailes,  of  Newcastle.  Heating  appa- 
ratus has  been  fixed  by  Messrs.  Hayden  & Son,  of 
Trowbridge.  The  chancel  is  laid  with  tiles.  The 
architect  was  Mr.  D.  Brandon,  of  London.  The 
contractor  for  the  whole  of  the  works  was  Mr.  G. 
C.  Cooper,  builder,  Aylesbury.  Mr.  Short  was  clerk 
of  works. 

Wrington  {Somerset). — The  parish  church  of 
Wrington,  the  interior  of  which  has  for  some  time 
been  undergoing  restoration,  has  been  re-opened 
for  Divine  service.  The  improvements  effected  are 
numerous.  The  timber  and  headwork  of  the  roofs 
have  been  examined  and  put  into  a state  of  repair. 
The  carved  oak  ceilings  have  been  freed  from  paint 
and  varnished.  The  walls  have  been  newly  stuc- 
coed, and  the  whole  of  the  internal  stone-work 
cleaned  and  restored.  The  old  pewing  has  been 
removed,  and  replaced  by  new  oak  fittings.  The 
pulpit  is  of  Caen  stone,  aud  the  reading-desk  of 
English  oak.  In  the  chancel,  in  lieu  of  former 
plastered  ceiling,  a new  panelled  red  deal  ceil- 
ing has  been  substituted,  with  carved  and 
gilded  bosses  and  traceried  cornices.  The  fioor 
has  been  laid  with  encaustic  tiles.  The  chancel 
stalls  are  of  oak.  The  work  has  been  executed  by 
the  general  contractor,  Mr.  Prederick  Knowles, 
of  Wrington,  under  whom  the  stone  carving  has 
been  done  by  Mr.  Martill,  and  the  oak  carving 
by  Mr.  William  Ship.  The  warming  apparatus 
was  supplied  by  Messrs.  Haden,  of  Trowbridge. 
The  architects  were  Messrs.  Fosters  and  Wood,  of 
Bristol.  The  new  organ,  in  carved  oak  case,  was 
built  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Walker,  of  Loudon,  and  has  two 
complete  manuals  of  the  German  compass. 

Eaton  Bishop  {Serefordshire). — Eaton  Bishop 
church,  which  has  undergone  some  restoration  of 
the  interior,  has  been  reopened  for  divine  service. 
The  flat  modern  ceiling  which  concealed  the 
ancient  oak  roof  has  been  removed.  The  timbers 
of  this  part  have  been  cleaned,  and  the  rafters, 
which  are  all  framed  as  principals  to  a pattern, 
have  been  ceiled  between.  The  stone  pillars  and 
the  arches  of  the  nave  have  also  had  the  thick 
coats  of  pliister  which  concealed  the  mouldings 
scraped  ofi’.  On  the  removal  of  the  plaster  from 
the  arches  on  the  north  side,  says  the  Hereford 
Times,  traces  were  discovered  of  their  having 


been  once  illuminated  with  a pattern  of  stripes 
and  stars.  The  arches  on  the  sovith  side  were 
plain.  A modern  gallery  has  been  removed  from 
the  west  end,  and  also  the  whole  of  the  pewing, 
which  has  been  replaced  by  open  framed  elbow 
sittings.  These  aud  the  new  pulpit,  desk,  and 
chancel  seats,  are  formed  of  enriched  patterns, 
after  the  remains  of  the  old  carving.  The  main 
portions  of  this  work  are  execiited  in  deal,  stained 
and  varnished.  The  carved  parts  in  pulpit,  desk, 
and  chancel  are  executed  in  oak.  The  aisles 
between  the  pews  have  been  wholly  relaid,  the 
principal  central  one  with  Godwin’s  encaustic 
tiles.  Externally,  the  chief  improvement  has  been 
the  removal  of  a lath  and  plaster  porch,  and  the 
substitution  of  one  formed  of  stone  and  carved 
timber.  By  the  alterations  the  number  of  the 
sittings  have  been  increased  from  195  in  the  old, 
to  227  in  the  new.  The  amount  expended  in 
effecting  the  present  improvements  lias  been  about 
320Z.  The  work  has  been  carried  out  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  John  Clayton,  architect, 
by  Mr.  Wm.  Beavan,  builder,  Hereford. 

Halifax. — The  new  organ  for  All  Souls’  Church, 
Halifax,  has  been  built  by  Messrs.  Forster  & 
Andrews,  of  Hull,  at  the  solo  cost  of  the  founder 
of  the  church,  E.  Akroyd,  esq.  We  gave  a de- 
scription of  the  church  at  the  time  of  opening, 
but  at  that  time  the  organ  was  not  completed. 
The  following  is  a summary  of  the  instrument : — 


Great  organ  is  Registers  and  713  Pipes. 

Swell  organ  10  Registers  and  558  Pipes. 

Pedal  organ  2 Registers  and  58  Pipes. 

Couplets 5 Registers 


30  Registers  1,331  Pipes. 

The  organ  is  enclosed  with  an  oak  screen,  with 
bauds  of  wrought-iron  scroll  work  to  support  the 
front  pipes,  which  are  illuminated  on  gold 
grounds.  The  peculiarity  of  the  position  of  the 
instrument  Tendered  it  necessary  to  have  a very 
large  number  of  ornamental  pipes  (upwards  of 
eighty).  Patent  combination  pedals  are  intro- 
duced for  the  first  time  in  this  organ. 

Jlull. — Steps  arc  to  be  taken  immediately  for 
the  restoration  of  the  exterior  of  Holy  Trinity 
Church,  Hull.  A meeting  of  influential  gentle- 
men was  held  in  the  vestry  on  Friday  lust,  to  hear 
the  report  of  Mr.  G.  G.  Scott,  who  stated  that  to 
carry  out  the  restoration  would  require  from 
10,000?.  to  12,000?.  At  present  it  is  in  a fear- 
fully dilapidated  state. 


A PLEA  FOR  THE  PRESERVATION  OF 
OLD  CHANCEL  SCREENS. 

Sir, — There  is  very  seldom  a mouth  that  passes 
which  does  not  contain  among  the  notices  of 
church  “restoration,”  so  called,  some  such  notice 
as  “ The  ancient  screen  has  not  been  replaced.” 
“ It  was  thought  desirable  to  remove  the  screen 
and  throw  open  the  whole  length  of  the  church,” 
&c.  &c.  Now  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  chancel 
screens  existing  in  our  old  churches  are  seldom  of 
real  use;  but  even  on  this  plea  some  few  have  a 
claim  to  he  preserved.  In  many  cases,  the  screen 
is  the  only  mark  of  division  between  nave  and 
chancel,  chancel  arches  being  often  omitted  in  the 
design.  But  even  if  no  actual  use  can  be  now 
assigned  to  a screen,  is  it  any  excuse  for  the 
wholesale  destruction  that  modern  improvers  are 
making  among  our  Media?val  woodwork  ? Are 
not  features  equally  useless  restored  with  care — 
piscina?,  hagioscopes,  and  many  other  things — 
which  are  now  purely  ornamental,  and  of  no  real 
service  ? May  I beg  to  lay  before  your  readers 
some  few  reasons  for  not  destroying  their  chancel 
screens?  In  the  first  place,  most  old  churches 
were  built  with  the  intention  of  receiving  them, 
and  the  architectural  effect  is  in  such  cases  incom- 
plete without  them,  especially  where  there  is  any 
amount  of  carved  wood-work,  which  is  always 
made  to  harmonize  with  the  screen.  The  screen, 
in  very  many  churches,  is  absolutely  the  only 
ornamental  portion  of  the  building,  and  rich 
screens  exist  and  give  to  some  churches  not  only 
an  ecclesiastical  character,  but  even  a fame  lor 
beauty,  which,  if  destroyed,  would  leave  the  build- 
ing little  better  than  a barn. 

If  any  one  objects  that  these  structures  inter- 
fere with  the  sight  and  the  hearing  of  tliat  part 
of  the  service  conducted  at  the  altar,  I would 
only  ask  him  to  examine  for  himself  nine  out  of 
ten  of  our  old  screens,  and  1 am  sure  he  will 
find  the  accusation  false.  The  medimval  builders 
were  as  desirous  as  ourselves  to  prevent  such  an 
inconvenience,  and  it  will  be  found  that  at  the 
most  convenient  height  the  woodwork  is  usually 
very  slight,  and  is  left  open  in  such  a way  as  to 
interfere  very  little  with  the  view  into  the 
chancel.  The  same  cause  allows  the  voice  to  be 


heard  with  little  interruption ; but  here  I know 
of  cases  where  the  screen  has  evidently  been  in- 
tended to  improve  the  acoustic  property  of  the 
structure,  as  the  front  side  next  to  the  congrega- 
tion is  coved  in  such  a way  as  to  act  as  a sounding 
board.  In  one  church,  where  a handsome  screen 
was  ruthlessly  sawn  down  to  the  level  of  the 
pews,  and  covered  with  green  baize,  some  fifteen 
years  ago,  a large  sounding-board  had  at  the  same 
time  to  be  constructed  over  the  pulpit,  to  prevent 
the  preacher’s  voice  from  edifying  the  sparrows 
which  built  among  the  roof  timbers. 

It  may  also  be  objected  that  the  division 
between  nave  and  chancel  is  in  our  Reformed 
Church  no  longer  required.  This  may  he  very 
true;  therefore  let  new  churches  be  built  without 
screens  if  so  desired,  but  let  consistency  be  the 
order  of  the  day ; and  if  this  is  any  reason  for 
destroying  old  work,  it  will  apply  with  equal  force 
to  chancel-arch  and  chancel  itself,  and  it  will  be 
just  as  reasonable  to  insist  on  the  abolition  of 
spires,  bells,  and,  in  fact,  everything  that  may 
interfere  with  the  pure  barn  and  whitewash 
style.  It  is  melancholy  enough  to  visit,  as  I have 
done,  church  after  church,  and  find  the  ruins  of 
screens  cut  down  and  mutilated,  most  of  which 
have  been  destroyed  within  the  last  thirty  years. 
In  one  district,  in  a line  of  some  eighty  miles,  I 
could  point  out  about  a scoi'C  in  this  condition, 
some  once  celebrated  as  fine  works  that  have  be- 
longed to  the  churches  of  abbeys,  and  have  been 
rescued  from  their  ruins  at  the  dissolution ; but 
the  modern  system  is  far  worse,  for  now  the 
screen,  with  all  its  elaborate  carving,  is  thought 
unworthy  of  restoration,  and  is  cleared  away : 
some  are  sold  as  curiosities,  some  carted  off  by 
the  contractor,  many,  within  my  own  knowledge, 
broken  up  by  village  churls  for  fire-wood,  and 
irrevocably  lost.  E.  W.  C. 


THE  HARTLEY  INSTITUTION, 
SOUTHAMPTON. 

— As  the  time  draws  near  for  submitting 
designs  for  the  Hartley  Institution,  it  is  to  he 
hoped  that  the  council  appointed  to  carry  out  the 
intentions  of  the  liberal  benefactor  will  revise 
their  decision  in  not  offering  a premium  to  two  or 
three  of  the  best  designs,  when  we  take  into 
consideration  the  liberal  funds  that  have  been 
bequeathed  by  the  late  Mr.  Hartley,  without 
ciiUiug  on  tbe'town  or  the  public  to  come  forward 
with  their  aid.  There  are  many  that  may  be  in- 
induced  to  enter  into  the  competition  with  the 
faint  hope  (a?i(?  very  faint  indeed)  of  success,  who 
can  ill  afford  to  bestow  the  time,  labour,  and  ex- 
pense of  such  an  undertaking.  The  subject  is 
one  that  requires  practical  experience  and  judg- 
ment to  carry  into  effect,  and  which  cannot  but 
prove  highly  advantageous  to  the  council  in  carry- 
ing the  building  into  execution;  for,  without  such 
professional  aid,  they  could  not  act  both  as  regards 
the  arrangement  of  the  building,  the  construction, 
aud  expense ; and,  as  the  council  cannot  be  compe- 
tent to  form  their  own  design,  or  enter  into  the 
merits  of  the  case,*  it  is  (as  I have  already 
stated)  to  be  hoped  that  they  will  revise  their 
decision,  and  take  into  consideration  the  vast  ex- 
pense aud  labour  of  competing  for  such  a public 
building  by  professional  men. 

An  ARcniTEcr. 


THE  MAUSOLEUM  AT  HALICARNASSUS. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  so  few  facts  can  be 
brought  forward  in  support  of  Mr.  Pergirsson’s 
ingenious  theory,  for  it  is  undeniable  that  the 
effect  of  a pyramid  with  bold  convex  sides  would 
be  grand  and  imposing  when  seen  from  a distance, 
and  that  it  would  possess  that  feature  of  novelty 
which  seems  from  all  descriptions  of  it  to  have 
been  so  remai'kable  in  the  mausoleum.  But  I think 
it  will  be  found  upon  examination  tb.at  the  6-mch 
stone  of  which  he  speaks  hears  no  evidence  of 
having  been  a pyramid-stone,  and  that  the  9-mch 
stone,  though  it  has  the  groove  which  is  common 
to  all  other  pyramid-stones  that  have  been  dis- 
covered, has  not  the  ridge  on  the  tread  at  the 
joiut,  which  is  also  general. 

Again,  it  is  unaccountable  (if  his  theory  be  cor- 
rect) why  all  the  pyramid-stones  that  were  dis- 
covered, with  the  exception  of  one,  should  have 
had  either  1 foot  9 inches  or  1 foot  5 inches 
treads  j for  why  should  one  course  only  have 
been  preserved  ? Mr.  Fergusson  may  be  assured 
that  all  the  stones  that  were  found  were  ac- 
curately measured,  and  that  all  data  that  have 
been  arrived  at  will  be  given  to  tbe  world  in 


* They  have  since  decided  to  refer  the  merits  of  the 
designs  to  some  eminent  architect. 
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THE  BUILDER, 


[Dec.  31,  1859, 


Mr.  Jsewton’s  forthcoming  account  of  the  Budruin 
expedition  j and  then,  unless  a satisfactory  expla- 
nation of  the  whole  be  there  given,  the  matter 
must  rest  until  the  Columbus  shall  arise  who 
shall  set  this  egg  upon  its  end. 

R.  POPPLEWELL  POLLAR. 

Wimhorne  Minster. 


FALL  OF  AN  IRON  BRIDGE. 

SiE, — Respect  for  the  Builder  induces  me  to 
correct  a mistake  in  the  Liverpool  Post,  quoted 
in  your  number  of  Saturday  last.  The  fact  is, 
that  this  bridge  (near  Walton  station)  is  not  of 
“east-iron,” — neither  is  it  a stone  bridge,  as 
represented  in  the  Ilhtsiraied  Netvs,  but  consists 
of  three  wro\ight-iron  tubular  girders,  13  feet 
apart,  and  88  feet  span,  carrying  over  the  Liverpool 
and  Yorkshire  Railway  a new  highway,  which  is 
being  constructed  by  Lord  Derby,  about  60  feet 
wide,  at  a point  about  two  miles  from  Liverpool, 
where  there  are  about  tifty  passenger  trains  going 
through  in  the  day.  The  total  height  of  tlie 
girders  is  3 feet  11^  inches,  and  they  bear  about 
3 feet  6 inches  on  the  abutments.  That  it  fell, 
you  are  right,  and  without  warning,  of  a fine 
frosty  night,  about  two  o'clock  in  the  morning! 
The  girder  broke  near  the  middle,  clean  through 
the  rivet-holes.  A Reader. 


LABOUR’S  NOBILITY. 

I TENDER  you  my  grateful  acknowledgments  for  the 
distinction  conferred  upon  me  by  the  publication  of  my 
verses,  entitled  “ The  Aitisan’s  Atithcm,"  in  the  columns 
of  your  influential  journal.  At  the  same  time  1 am  not  a 
little  disconcerted  at  the  sentiment  of  the  chorus  being 
taken  literally,  it  being  simply  an  e.xaggeration  similar  to 
those  contained  in  most  partisan  songs : for  example, 
when  a poet  sings  of  his  native  land,  he  speaks  of  it  as 
though  no  spot  of  earth  could  be  its  parallel,  in  any  one 
parliciilarj  when  a moment’s  reflection  would  tell  him 
that  all  poets  have  written  the  same  on  the  same  subject ; 
ajid  some  of  them,  if  not  all,  must  be  wrong. 

You  spoke,  sir,  in  your  note,  of  the  troubles  and  triumphs 
of  the  two  classes.  That  is  exactly  the  point  I am  driving 
at  : and  whereas,  honours  aiid  emoluments  abundant  and 
abiding  attend  and  follow  these  circumstances  in  the 
ui)pcr  sect  ons  of  society,  we  groundlings  in  the  social 
scale  have  to  wrestle  with  our  troubles  in  obscurity,  un- 
assisted, and  triumph  or  sink  beneath  them  unnoticed  and 
unknown. 

With  the  view,  therefore  (under  correction,  of  course, 
if  1 am  presumptuously  thrusting  forward  unacceptable 
lucubrations),  ot  ilUislrating  in  song  the  inconveniences, 
struggles,  and  victories  of  us,  hewers  of  wood  and 
drawers  of  water,  the  inclosed  eflTubion  is  respectfully  sub- 
mitted for  your  approbation.  W.  C. 

Tujic—"  Cruishin  Lawn." 

Oh,  the  Soldier  wins  reno%vu, 

And  the  Bard  his  lauiel  crown, 

And  the  Lawyer  for  his  cunning  gets  a name— gets  a name; 
The  actor  wins  applause. 

And  the  Parson  for  his  saws, 

111  addition  to  his  stipend,  wins  fame — wins  fame. 

But  why’s  this  homage  paid? 

They’ve  but  exercised  their  trade, 

And  done  no  more  than  we  do  eveiy  day — every  day  ! 
Though  the  sunshine  of  ren-iwn 
On  onr  efforts  ne’er  looks  down , 

We’ve  shown  as  much  ability  as  they— as  they. 

Who  gains  the  spoil  will  share  it ! 

Who  wins  the  palm  will  bear  it ! 

And  the  weak  we  know  must  always  graze  the  wall- 
graze  the  wall. 

It  matters  not  how  poor, 

How  humble  or  obscure. 

The  honest  man ’s  the  hero  alter  all— after  all. 

The  honest  man ’s  the  hero  after  all. 


As  the  captain  at  his  gun. 

When  the  field  of  battle ’s  wen, 

Feels  his  bosom  with  high  e.xiiltation  burn'd,  buriTd, 
buru’d} 

So  the  workman  throbs  with  pride, 

With  his  young  ones  at  his  side. 

When  be  counts  (though  small;  the  wages  he  has  earn’d 
— he  has  earn’d. 

Tlien  he  not  faint  of  heart. 

Because  a humble  part. 

The  seneschal  of  life  has  assign’d  you  to  play  ' 

The  lark  upon  the  ground 
Is  ill  greater  safety  found 

Than  the  eagle  in  his  cyry  at  the  thresh,  dd  of  the  day- 
In  hts  eyry  at  the  threshold  of  the  day ! 

Who  gams  the  spoil,  &c. 


mere  are  brighter  deeds  of  glory 
Than  are  famed  in  song  or  story, 

Which  the  earner  of  his  dailv  bread  must  dailv  do  ' 

There  are  foes  that  he  must  pierce, 

More  implacable  and  flei  ce, 

Than  our  soldiers  met  at  inkcrmaim  or  Waterloo— 
at  Inkermann  or  Waterloo. 
There’s  hunger,  want,  and  care. 

And  sickness  and  despair. 

And  that  sinking  of  the  heart  which  the  soul  of 
destroys. 

With  these  he  urges  strife, 

Every  hour  of  his  life. 

For  his  ill-lit  hearth  and  wife,  for  his  girls  and  his  boj 
.For  his  wife,  for  his  girls  and  his  boj 
Who  gains  the  spoil  will  share  it, 

Who  wins  the  palni,  &c. 


The  soldier  stanch  and  good, 

Who  fights  ancle-deep  in  blood, 

In  the  service  of  his  king,  and  his  dear  native  shore, 
rights  not  so  hard  a fray. 

As  the  man  who  keeps  at  bay 

The  wolf  that  every  day  comes  howling  at  his  door— 
Every  day  comes  howling  at  his  door. 


Though  the  battle  wins  no  bays. 

And  the  victory  no  praise, 

His  glory  is  the  greater  who  unpaid  tlie  danger  ran  j 
For  the  coward  can  be  bold, 

When  he’s  spuir’d  by  hope  of  gold ; 

But  to  fight  for  duty  only  shows  the  courage  of  a man — 
Fight  for  duty  shows  the  courage  of  a man. 
Who  gains  the  spoil,  &c. 

There’s  a far  severer  trial. 

And  a stricter  self-denial, 

The  sons  of  toil  must  practise  and  endure—  endure  ; 

When  they’ve  borne  without  complaint, 

What  would  make  a prince  a saint, 

They’re  but  thought  to  do  their  duty,  and  no  more — no 
more, 

They’rebutthoughttodo  their  duty,  and  no  more. 
Oh,  the  soldier  from  the  wars. 

With  his  medal  and  his  bars, 

His  counti'y  may  cry  quits  with  him ; but  wc  who  nothing 
get, 

Who  by  steady  honeist  labour, 

Without  wrong  to  foe  or  neighbour, 

Bring  the  young  ones  up  to  manhood,  leave  the  country 
in  our  debt— 

Leave  the  country  for  ever  in  our  debt. 
They  who  win  the  spoil  will  share  il, 

He  who  gains  the  palm  will  bear  it, 

And  the  weakest  well  we  know  must  graze  the  wall, 

Graze  the  wall. 

II  matters  not  how  poor, 

How  humble  nr  obscure, 

The  honest  man ’s  the  hero  after  all- after  all, 

The  honest  man ’s  the  hero  after  all. 


gtiolis  gccuibil), 

Self-Help  i with  Illustrations  of  Character  and 

Conduct.  By  Samuel  Smiles.  London ; John 

Murray.  1859. 

The  title  of  this  work,  and  the  reputation  of 
Mr.  Sniiles’s  previous  book,  “ The  Life  of  George 
Stephenson,”  sufliced,  we  believe,  to  sell  the  first 
edition  of  “ Self-Help,”  with  little  assistance  from 
the  reviewers.  Let  us  give  our  good  word  in  aid 
of  the  second.  It  is  a very  charming  book,  full  of 
hopeful  information.  The  origin  of  it  Is  thus 
stated  by  Mr.  SmUes  in  the  Introduction  : — 

‘‘Two  or  three  young  men  of  the  humblest  rank  re- 
solved  to  meet  in  the  winter  evenings,  for  the  purpose  of 
improving  themselves  by  exchanging  knowledge  with  each 
other.  Their  first  meetings  were  held  in  the  room  of  a 
cottage  in  which  one  of  the  members  lived;  and  as  others 
shortly  joined  them,  the  place  soon  became  inconveniently 
filled.  When  summer  set  in,  they  adjourned  to  the  cot- 
tage garden  outside ; and  the  classes  were  then  held  in 
the  open  air,  round  a little  boarded  hut,  used  as  a garden- 
house,  in  which  those  who  officiated  as  teachers  set  the 
sums,  and  gave  forth  the  lessons  of  the  evening.  When 
the  weather  was  fine,  the  youths  might  be  seen  until  a 
late  hour  hanghig  round  the  door  of  the  hut,  like  a cluster 
of  bees;  but  sometimes  a sudden  shower  of  rain  would 
dash  the  sums  from  thvir  slates,  and  disperse  them  for  the 
evening  unsatisfied.  Winter,  with  its  cold  nights,  was 
drawing  near,  and  what  were  they  to  do  for  shelter? 
Their  numbers  had  by  this  time  so  increased,  that  no  room 
of  an  ordinary  cottage  conld  accommodate  them.  But 
they  were  youths  of  pluck,  and  determined  to  go  fonvard 
with  the  work  they  had  taken  in  hand.  They  resolved, 
therefore,  to  hire  a room;  and  on  making  inquiry,  they 
found  a large  dingy  apartme'nt  to  let,  which  had  been 
used  as  a temporary  cholera-hospital.  No  tenant  could 
be  found  for  the  place,  which  was  avoided  as  if  a plague 
stdl  clung  to  it.  But  the  mutual-improvement  youths, 
nothing  daunted,  hired  the  cholera-room,  lit  it  up.  placed 
a few  benches  and  a deal  table  in  it,  and  began  their  winter 
classes.  The  place  soon  presented  a busy  and  cheerful 
appearance  in  the  evenings.  The  teaching  may  have 
been,  as  no  doubt  it  was,  of  a very  rude  and  imperfect 
sort;  but  it  was  done  with  a will.  Those  who  knew  a 
little  taught  those  who  knew  less— improving  themselves 
while  they  improved  the  others;  aiui,  at  all  events,  set- 
ting before  them  a good  working  example.  Thus  these 
youths-at.d  there  were  also  grown  men  amongst  them— 
proceeded  to  teach  themselves,  and  each  other,  reading 
and  writing,  arithmetic  and  geography,  and  even  mathe- 
matics,  chemistry,  and  some  of  the  modern  languages.” 

This  may  serve  as  eiicourageraeut  for  others  j 
and  if  they  read  the  book  itself;  they  will  find 
more,  and  much  pleasure  into  the  bargain. 


The  Boy’s  Playbook  of  Science.  By  J.  H. 
Pepper,  F.C.8.,  A.  Inst.  C.E.,  &c.  Illustrated 
with  upwards  of  400  engravings.  Routledge, 
'\Varne,&Routledge,  Fsirringdon-street,  London. 
1860. 

There  are  doubtless  many  thousands  of  young 
and  old  who  remember  with  pleasure  the  numerous 
popular  lectures,  illustrated  with  an  abundance  of 
interesting  and  brilliant  experiments,  which  have 
been  delivered  within  the  walls  of  the  Royal 
Polytechnic  Institution,  in  Regent-street,  during 
the  last  twenty  years.  Of  many  of  these  experi- 
ments and  lectures  Mr.  Pepper  was  the  presiding 
genius.  This  very  able  lecturer  and  successful 
e.xperimenter  has  of  late  transferred  his  genial  and 
valuable  services  to  the  Crystal  Palace,  where 
still  greater  multitudes  are  now  becoming 
familiarized  with  his  happy  and  sportive  modes  of 
teaching  science. 

A work  such  as  this,  from  the  pen  of  so  ex- 
perienced and  skilful  a teacher,  cannot  be  too 
highly  appreciated  by  the  public.  To  compare 


facts  with  illusions,  such  a work  reminds  one  of  a 
wizard’s  revelation  in  print  of  the  modus  operandi 
of  his  most  astounding  wonders.  This  “ Play-book 
of  Science  ” comprises  an  account  of  the  various 
manipulations  and  arrangements  of  chemical  and 
philosophical  apparatus  required  for  the  successful 
performance  of  scientific  experiments,  in  illustra- 
tion of  the  elementary  branches  of  chemistry  and 
natural  philosophy.  Its  numerous  illustrations 
have  been  executed  chiefly  from  Mr.  Pepper’s  own 
graphic  sketches. 

We  would  fain  give  some  adequate  idea,  by 
quotation,  of  the  merits  of  this  excellent  work; 
but,  unfortunately,  we  cannot  transfer  the  engrav- 
ings, with  which  almost  everything  is  illustrated. 
Perhaps,  however,  we  cannot  do  better  at  this 
holiday  season  than  to  present  the  author’s  re- 
marks (for  one  thing)  on  the  grotesque  shadow- 
sheet  with  which  he  is  amusing  the  Crystal- Palace 
goers, — old  boys  and  girls,  as  well  as  young  : — 

'•  A most  amusing  effect  can  be  produced,  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  every  light  casts  its  own  shadow,  called  the 
‘dance  of  death,’  or  the  ‘dance  of  the  witches.’ 
Either  of  these  agreeable  subjects  are  drawn  and  the  out- 
lines cut  out  of  a sheet  or  cardboard.  If  a wet  sheet  is 
stretched  or  hung  on  one  side  of  a pair  of  folding-doors 
partly  open,  and  between  which  the  cardboard  is  tacked 
up  and  the  space  left  at  the  top  and  bottom  closed  with  a 
dark  cloth,  directly  the  room  before  the  sheet  is  darkened 
and  a lighted  candle  held  behind  the  figure  cut  out  in  the 
cardboard,  one  shadow  or  image  is  thrown  upon  the  sheet, 
and  these  shadows  may  be  increased  according  to  the 
number  of  candles  used,  and  if  they  are  held  out  by  two 
or  three  persons,  and  moved  up  and  down,  or  sideways, 
the  shadows  follow  the  direction  of  the  candles,  and  pre- 
sent the  appearance  of  a dance. 

“Another  very  comic  effect  of  shadow  is  that  called 
‘jumping  up  to  the  ceiling,’  and  when  carried  out  on  a 
large  scale  by  the  author  on  an  enormous  sheet  suspended 
in  the  centre  transept  of  the  Crystal  Palace,  Sydenham,  it 
had  a most  laughable  effect,  and  caused  the  greatest 
amusement  to  the  children  of  all  ages. 

‘‘This  very  telling  result  is  produced  by  placuig 
an  oxy-hydrogen  light  some  feet  behind  a large 
sheet ; aud,  of  course,  if  any  one  passes  between 
the  two,  a shadow  of  the  individual  is  cast  upon 
the  sheet;  then,  by  walking  towards  the  light,  the 
figure  diminishes  in  size;  and,  by  jumping  over  it,  the 
shadow  appears  to  go  up  to  the  ceiling,  and  to  come  down 
when  the  jump  is  made  in  the  opposite  direetton  over  the 
light  and  towards  the  sheet.  The  mtionale  of  this  ex- 
periment is  very  simple,  and  is  another  proof  of  the  distri- 
bution of  light  from  a luminous  source  being  in  every  di- 
rection. By  jumping  over  the  light,  the  radii  projected 
irooi  the  candle  over  the  sheet  are  crossed,  and  the’ 
shadow  rises  or  falls  as  the  figure  passes  upwards  or 
downwards.” 

Those  portions  of  the  work  which  relate  to 
magnetism  and  diamagnetism,  photography  and 
cognate  pheuomena  connected  with  light,  itc., 
are  particularly  interesting  and  amusing;  and, 
from  never  losing  sight  of  his  special  purpose,  the 
author  has  managed  throughout  to  explain  science 
in  general  in  very  simple  language,  and  to  beguile 
the  reader  into  the  really  erroneous  idea  that  he 
is  merely  being  entertained,  whereas  he  is  being 
seriously  and  effectively  instructed,  often  in  the 
most  recondite  mysteries  of  nature. 


On  the  Resistance  of  Glass  Globes  and  Cylinders 
to  Collapse  frojn  External  Pressure  ; and  on  the 
Tensile  and  Compressive  Strength  of  various 
Kinds  of  Glass.  By  \V.  Faikeairn,  C.E., 
F.R.S.,  aud  Thomas  Tate. 

Tee  recently-published  experiments  upon  the 
collapse  of  tubes  of  wrought  iron  suggested  those 
here  detailed.  In  course  of  the  paper,  and  after 
narrating  a series  of  the  experiments,  the  authors 
say 

‘‘The  meau  resistance  of  glass  to  a crushing  force  is, 
therefore,  from  the  above  experimeuts,  equivalcjit  to 
l3‘-i60  tons  per  square  inch.  Assuming  the  above  iium- 
bers  to  represent  the  comparative  values  of  each  kind  of 
glass,  and  taking  flint-glass  as  the  standivrd,  we  have 
their  respective  strengths  as  follows ; — 

Green  glass HSil 

Crown-glass  1124 

Flint-glass loOO 

The  specimens  were  crushed  almost  to  powder  from 
the  violence  of  the  concussion,  when  they  gave  way  ; is 
however  appeared  that  the  fractures  occurred  in  vertical 
planes,  splitting  up  the  specimen  in  all  directions.  This 
characteristic  mode  of  disintegration  has  been  noticed 
before,  especially  with  vitrified  brick  aud  indurated  lime- 
stone. The  experiments  following  on  cubes  of  glass, 
which  were  exposed  to  view  during  the  crushing  process, 
illustrated  this  subject  fuither;  cracks  were  noticed  to 
form  some  time  before  the  specimen  finally  gave  way; 
then  these  rapidly  increased  in  number,  splitting  the  glass 
into  innumerable  irregular  prisms  of  the  same  height  as 
the  cube  J finally,  these  bent  or  broke,  and  the  pressure,  no 
longer  bedded  on  a firm  surface,  destroyed  the  specimen.” 


Metropolis  Gas  Reports ; made  at  various  Meet- 
ings of  the  Delegates.  By  Samuel  Hughes, 
C.E.,  Honorary  Engiueer  to  the  Delegates,  and 
printed  for  them.  1859.  (Circular,  No.  61.) 
Mu.  Hughes  is  doing  good  service  to  the  metro- 
politan public  by  these  reports,  in  which  the  force 
of  sound  reasoning  and  common  sense  is  brought 
to  bear  upon  various  questions  connected  with 
the  gas  supply.  He  proves  and  urges  the  perfect 
fairness  and  liberality  of  a maximum  price  of  4a. 


THE  BUILDER. 


Dec.  31,  1859.] 


for  coal  gas,  and  5s.  for  cannel  gas,  as  stipulated 
by  the  proposed  parliamentary  bill ; and  exposes 
the  reasons  why  the  metropolitan  public  have 
been  so  long  and  so  inconsistently  overcharged  by 
the  gas  companies.  The  laying  out  of  capital  on 
the  works  of  some  of  these  companies  has  been 
effected  in  such  a way,  that  the  same  price  which 
would  bring  one  of  them  10  per  cent,  wovild  only 
pay  another  4 per  cent.;  so  monstrously  dispro- 
portionate to  their  real  business  is  the  capital  of 
some  of  them  compared  with  that  of  others.  Thus, 
conversely,  a price  which  would  only  yield  10  per 


of  all  kinds,  external  and  internal  fittings,  and 
furniture. 

The  examples  illustrated  in  the  work  will 
include  the  details  of  the  palace  at  Mayfield, 
Sussex;  Penshurst-place,  in  Kent;  Haddon  Hall, 
Derbyshire ; with  many  others  of  early  English 
and  Decorated  date.  Some  of  the  best  half- 
timbered  houses  of  the  fifteenth,  sixteenth,  and 
seventeenth  centuries  (hitherto  unpublished)  will 
also  be  introduced. 

The  portion  of  the  work  devoted  to  the  northern 
districts  of  the  kingdom  will  contain  details,  &c., 


cent,  to  one  company,  would  yield  enormous  and  1 of  the  beautiful  and  interesting^  palaces  at  LiU’ 
utterly  extravagant  dividends  to  another  with  a lithgow,  Dunfermline,  and  Stirling,^  smd  the 
capital  a little  more  proportioned  to  the  actual  ancient  domestic  remains  existing  in  Edinburgh, 
extent  of  their  manufacturing  business.  | Borthwick,  and  Dirletou  castles,  at  St.  Andrew’s, 


The  reports  under  notice  are  well  worthy  of  the  Elgin,  &c. 


careful  consideration  of  every  metropolitan  gas 


The  first  part  is  a very  satisfactory  specimen. 


A Century  of  Fables ; in  verse.  By  R. 

Evans.  London  : Hardwicke,  192,  Piccadilly. 

1860. 

This  little  volume  has  a claim  upon  us  beyond  its 
sterling  excellence,  inasmuch  as  the  author  is  the 
self-taught  son  of  a journeyman  carpenter  and  account  of  a war  that  can  scarcely  be  accounted 
1,00  v.n,.on1,T-ooof1  HiA  folilpa  Tin  -fftT-  wit.L  fnrfv  ulntPH  and  two  mans. 


The  War  in  Italy:  From  drawings  by  Cablo 
Bossoli  ; with  a Descriptive  Narrative,  by  the 
Author  of  the  Times’  letters  from  the  Allied 
Camp.  London  : Day  & Son,  Gate-street, 
Lincoln’a-Inn-fields.  1859. 

In  this  handsome  book  we  have,  a connected 


joiner.  Ho  has  paraphrased  the  fables  from  no ' for,  illustrated  with  forty  plates  and  two  maps, 
less  than  eight  or  nine  languages,  with  all  of  j beginning  with  “A  View  of  Turin,  and  the 
which  he  appears  to  be  sufficiently  acquainted  to  ; Sardinian  Cavalry  proceeding  to  the  Camp;”  and 
have  enabled  him  to  adapt  his  versions  so  well ' ending  with  “ The  Interview  of  the  Emperors  of 
and  so  judiciously  that  not  a trace  of  mere  I France  and  Austria  at  Villafranca.”  The  narrative, 
literal  or  crude  tnanslation  remains;  and  the  ( originally  written  under  the  impressions  of  the 
adapter  might  easily  have  left  the  public,  in  many  i moment,  has  been  corrected  to  some  extent  on  a 
cases,  to  regard  him  as  the  sole  author, — and  with  j review  of  events  which  will  even  yet  be  read 

■ - - ' differently  when,  the  point  of  view  being  farther 

off,  a larger  area  of  vision  is  obtainable. 

The  illustrations,  which  have  something  of  the 
character  of  those  in  the  works  on  the  Crimean 
war,  from  the  same  publishers,  are  delicate  and 
graceful,  hut  are  rather  wanting  in  force  and  ex- 
pression. Amongst  the  best  may  be  mentioned 
“ Mont  Cenis,  the  Passage  of  the  French ; ” “ The 
Bridge  of  Valenza ; ” “ Tortona,  from  the  River  j ” 
“Mac  Mahon  crossing  the  Ticino ; ” " Magenta  ; ” 
and  those  illustrative  of  Solferino.  Looked  at  pro- 
perly, these  views  fill  the  mind  with  reflections  on 
the  ignorance,  wickedness,  and  madness  of  man, 
displayed  in  such  a war.  It  is  a capital  book  for 
a present. 

Of  another  gift-book,  pnhlished  by  Messrs. 
Day,  “ Some  of  my  Bush  Friends  in  Tasmania,” 
by  Louisa  Anne  Meredith,  we  must  speak  on 
another  occasion. 


much  more  plausible  excuse,  too,  than  some 
authors,  better  known  to  fame,  have  of  late  had  in 
their  adaptations  of  foreign  material.  Mr.  Evans, 
however,  has  shown  no  less  conscientiousness  than 
modesty,  and  no  less  modesty  than  self-depend- 
ence, iu  his  scrupulous  acknowledgment  of  the 
sources  whence  he  has  drawn  hi.s  material.  The 
work  is  the  mere  lighter  fruit  of  leisure  hours  de- 
voted to  the  scientific  study  of  languages  for 
philological  purposes,  including  the  Arabic,  Per- 
sian, Hindoo,  Greek,  and  Latin,  as  well  as  the 
German,  Italian,  and  French, — and,  though  last 
not  least,  the  English,  of  which  he  appears  to  be 
no  mean  student. 

The  following  will  not  be  out  of  place  in  our 
pages : — 

THE  FLY  IN  THE  CATHEDRAL. 

A Ki.Y,  while  walking  on  the  dome 
Of  great  St.  Peter’s  Church  at  Rome, 

Exclaim’d  : “ To  me  this  lofty  pile 
Of  stones  seems  built  in  wretched  style : 

I scarce  find  one  smooth  place  o'er  all 
The  surface  of  this  crooked  wall ; 

Go  where  I will,  I still  detect 
Some  excrescence  or  some  defect." 

A Spider,  from  his  web  o’erhead. 

Had  heard  the  critic  speak,  and  said ; 

‘‘  ’Tis  not  for  you,  poor  puny  flies, 

To  judge  of  things  of  such  a size. 

This  structure  was  not  raised  for  you, 

But  creatures  in  whose  larger  view 
The  workmanship,  you  censure  so, 

No  sign  of  ruggedness  may  show ; 

While  they  see  what  you  never  can. 

The  beauty  of  the  building’s  plan.” 

Thus  often  narrow-minded  men 
Will  judge  of  things  beyond  their  ken  ; 

They  spy  slight  faults  that  cannot  mar. 

But  see  not  where  high  beauties  are. 

Mr.  Evans  is  himself  a journeyman  printer, 
but  has  already  risen  in  the  ranks,  and  is  now  a 
corrector  of  the  press,  in  the  office  of  Messrs.  Cox 
& Wyman,  of  Great  Queen-street,  Lincoln’s-inn- 
fields, — an  office  which,  according  to  a note  in  the 
book  before  us,  has  had  the  high  honour  of  being 
worked  in  by  such  men  as  Benjamin  Franklin, 
Douglas  JeiTold,  and  Laman  Blanchard,  and  from 
which,  even  of  late  years,  several  other  men  of 
ai)ility  have  emanated,  one  of  the  last  of  whom, 
Mr.  Beadnell,  is  the  author  of  a practical  and 
learned  treatise  on  Typography,  lately  favourably 
noticed  in  our  own  and  other  journals. 


An  Analysis  of  Ancient  Domestic  Architecture, 
exhihitiny  the  best  existing  Examples  in  &reat 
Britain,  from  Drawings  and  Measurements 
taken  on  the  Spot.  By  F.  T.  Dolljlan  and 
.1.  R.  JoBBiNS.  London;  Joseph  Masters, 
Aldersgate-street. 

Mr.  Dollkan  before  now  has  done  something  to 
illustrate  the  ancient  domestic  architecture  of 
Great  Britain,  and  this  work,  following  the  same 
path,  is  intended  to  form  a complete  practical 
book  of  reference  for  the  architect  and  amateur. 
Attention  is  to  be  devoted  to  the  accurate  de- 
lineation of  such  details  as  windows,  doors,  fire- 
places, chimney-stacks,  panelling,  wood-work, 
Ac.  &c.  with  their  mouldings  and  ornamental 
features,  to  an  enlarged  scale,  and,  where  they  are 
to  be  met  with,  the  minor  accessories  of  ironwork 


VARIORUM. 

The  “ Gas  Consumers’  Manual  ” (Weale,  High 
Holborn),  contains  the  Gas  Measurement  Act  of 
1859,  with  a full  index  and  observations  on  the 
passage  of  the  hill  through  Parliament,  and  a 
practical  view  of  its  provisions,  for  the  use  of  gas 
consumers,  inspectors,  and  gas  companies.  It  has 

been  prepared  by  Mr.  T.  L.  Marriott. “A 

Plea  for  the  British  Soldier,”  by  “Fairplay” 
(Stanford,  Cliaring-cross,  publisher),  inasmuch  as 
it  designs  the  improvement  and  advantage  of  the 
common  soldier,  has  our  sympathies  naturally  in 
its  favour ; hut  on  questions  relating  to  military 
discipline,  pay,  and  promotion,  we  do  not  wish  to 
enter. The  “Third  Report  of  the  Commis- 

sioners for  Public  Baths  and  Washhouses,  in  the 
parish  of  St.  James,  Westminster,”  congratulates 
the  vestry  “ on  the  solid  success  that  continues  to 
attend  the  business  in  which  they  are  engaged.” 
By  tables  given  it  is  shoini  that  the  gross  receipts 
during  the  last  foui’  years  have  amounted  to 
8,215?.  odds,  and  the  current  working  expenses, 
including  912/.  paid  for  repairs  of  the  building, 
machinery,  furniture,  towelling,  &c.  to  8,322/. 
odds.  The  receipts  per  week,  which  last  year 

were  about  37/.,  are  now  about  45/. A tract, 

titled  “How  to  repel  Invasion”  (Hardw’icke, 
Piccadilly),  by  Edward  Hardy,  R.N.,  inspecting 
commander,  coast  guard,  Bristol  Channel,  sug- 
gests, in  the  form  of  letters  to  Mr.  Arthur  King- 
lake,  Justice  of  the  Peace  for  Somerset,  that  the 
rural  police  of  England  might  be  converted  into 
an  auxiliary  to  rifle  corps. 


Tisallaraa. 


Oegan  foe  Hono-Kong. — A large  organ  of 
three  full  rows  of  keys,  and  thirty  stops,  has  just 
been  completed  by  Bryceson  & Son,  of  Brook- 
street,  Euston-road,  destined  for  the  Protestant 
Cathedral,  Hong-Kong,  China.  During  the  past 
week  a series  of  seven  public  performances  of 
secular  as  well  as  sacred  classical  music  have 
been  given  at  the  factory.  Mr.  C.  F.  Sangster  is 
the  appointed  organist,  and  accompanies  the 
organ. 


The  Effects  of  Draining. — Mr.  John  Meek, 
farmer,  of  Borrowby,  near  Thirsk,  has  just 
thrashed  out  his  off-going  crop,  and  he  finds  that 
the  produce  of  one  newly-drained  field,  of  inferior 
quality,  was  forty-two  bushels  per  acre,  being  at 
least  seven  times  as  much  per  acre  as  it  was  ever 
known  to  produce. — York  Herald. 

Modern  Paris. — From  the  report  of  the 
Prefect  of  the  Seine  to  the  Municipal  Council,  it 
appears  that  the  number  of  houses  demolished  in 
Paris  in  the  course  of  the  present  year  has  been 
724,  of  which  339  were  taken  down  after  expro- 
priation, that  is,  by  the  municipality,  and  385  by 
the  owners.  The  number  demolished  from  1852 
to  1858  having  been  3,625  (1,897  by  expropriation, 
1,728  voluntarily),  it  follows  that  the  total  number 
of  demolitions  in  the  last  seven  years  is  4,349.  It 
also  appears  that  in  the  course  of  the  present  year 
1,430  houses  have  been  built,  and  that  from  1852 
to  1858  the  number  constructed  was  8,187  ; giving 
a total  of  9,617.  The  report  likewise  st.ates,  that 
in  the  houses  demolished  this  year  there  wore  only 
6,025  lettings,  whilst  iu  those  built  there  are 
8,204.  It  further  appe.ars  from  the  report  that 
in  the  arrondissements  of  Sceau.x  and  St.  Denis, 
which  form  part  of  the  prefecture  of  the  Seine, 
the  demolitions  in  the  course  of  the  present  ye.ar 
have  been  302,  and  iu  the  six  years  preceding 
2,781;  total,  3,086;  and  that  the  number  of  new 
constructions  this  year  has  been  4,987 ; in  the 
six  years  preceding,  22,905  ; total,  27,892. 

The  Abbey  Church  at  Lindisfabne. — The 
Gateshead  Observer  makes  the  following  state- 
ment in  reference  to  the  letter  which  we  iuserted 
a short  time  since  about  a supposed  restoration  of 
this  abbey: — “The  Abbey  Church  at  Lindis- 
farne. — It  is  said  that  there  is  an  intention  to 
roof  in  and  restore  tlie  Abbey  Church  at  Lindis- 
fiirne,  or  Holy  Island  (a  magnificent  specimen  of 
Norman),  of  which,  I believe,  the  property  is 
vested  in  the  Crowu.  Can  any  of  your  readers 
inform  me  whether  the  report  is  true,  and  if  so, 
into  whose  hands  the  restoration  has  been  com- 
mitted? It  is  needless  to  observe  that  a ruin  so 
interesting,  both  historically  and  architecturally, 
ought  not  to  be  touched  except  by  an  architect  of 
the  most  undoubted  talent  and  knowledge. — Cor- 
respondent  of  the  Builder.  Upwards  of  two  years 
ago  our  northern  antiquaries  made  a pilgrimage  to 
Lindisfarne,  and  in  our  notice  of  their  visit  to  the 
shrine  the  following  passage  occurs: — ‘Through 
the  liberality  of  the  Commissioners  of  Woods  and 
Forests,  restorations  have  been  made,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Salviii  and  superintendence  of 
Mr.  Dick,  to  such  an  extent  as  may  arrest  the 
progress  of  decay  and  destruction.  Portions  that 
had  fallen  down  have  been  reconstructed  from  the 
original  materials.  Stones  have  been  reclaimed 
from  gateposts  and  houses  to  perfect  an  arch  or  a 
pillar,  and,  if  the  whole  edifice  were  restored 
(which  would  he  hut  an  idle  work),  we  should  have 
a miniature  copy,  to  a considerable  extent,  of  the 
cathedral  of  Durham, — the  parent  and  prototype 
of  the  priory  of  Holy  Isle.’  At  luncheon,  in  ‘ The 
Castle,'  the  chairman  (Mr.  Hodgson  Hinde)  said,  it 
was  but  seldom  that  a public  body  took  such  works 
in  hand  as  the  restoration  of  the  priory  of  Lindis- 
fame.  It  was  the  more  honourable,  therefore, 
to  Her  Majesty’s  Commissioners  of  Woods  and 
Forests,  that  so  commendable  a project  had  been 
undertaken  at  their  expense.  Dr.  Bruce  sug- 
gested that  a memorial  should  be  sent  to  the 
Board  on  the  subject,  and  the  chairman  thought 
the  suggestion  worthy  of  consideration  by  the 
Society.”  As  our  object  in  giving  insertion  to 
the  letter  which  has  led  to  this  reprint  was 
to  secure  as  far  as  possible  that  the  restora- 
tions, if  any,  should  be  conducted  in  a con- 
servative  spirit,  we  are  glad  to  note  that  the 
works  were  intrusted  to  a known  architect.  Still 
the  information  given  is  of  two  years  back,  and 
we  should  like  to  he  informed  of  the  present 
state  of  the  case. 

York  Cathedrae.- — Sir : In  your  review  of  the 
excellent  edition  of  the  “ Fabric  Rolls  of  York 
Minster,”  you  observe, — “We  return  for  an  in- 
stant to  the  valuable  volume  before  us,  to  say  that 
we  have  now  the  materials  for  a popular  account 
of  the  minster,  far  superior  to  any  that  has  yet 
been  done.”  Will  you  permit  me  to  say,  that  I 
have  employed  this  information  iu  my  second 
edition  of  “ The  Cathedrals  of  the  United  King- 
dom,” so  kindly  noticed  on  their  first  appearance 
in  the  Builder,  Sept.  11,  1858,  p.  626,  and  Oct.  30, 
1858,  p.  733.  Allow  me  also  to  acknowledge  my 
great  and  numerous  obligations  to  your  own  pages, 
which  are  widely  spreading  a taste  for  that  beau- 
tiful science  which  you  as  an  architect,  and  many 
an  amateur  like  myself,  so  deeply  regard. 

Mackenzie  Waicott,  M.A. 


THE  BUILDER. 


Mr.  Dejipset,  C.E.~The  newspapers  annonnce 
tbe  death,  on  the  14th  of  J^Tovember,  in  Bombay, 
by  dysentery,  of  Mr.  G.  D.  Dempsey,  civil  en- 
gineer, late  architectural  engineer  of  the  Great 
Indian  Peninsula  Railway,  vice-president  of  the 
Bombay  Mechanics’  Institution,  and  author  of 
several  works  on  engineering  and  other  subjects. 

Geajtd  Stand  on  Bath  RACE-cornsE,  Lans- 
DOWN. — We  hear  that  alterations  and  improve- 
ments are  about  to  be  made  to  the  stand  before 
the  ensuing  spring  meeting.  A weighing-room 
for  the  jockeys  is  to  be  added,  with  aii  additional 
covered  stand  for  the  duke’s  party,  the  stewards, 
and  their  friends.  Contracts  are  taken  for  the 
work,  which  is  at  once  to  be  carried  out  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  C.  J.  Phipps,  architect. 

The  Law  as  to  Wet  Paint. — “The  law  of 
wet  paint  ” has  just  received  an  elucidation  by  an 
action,  Tredgett  u.  Parker,  in  the  London  Sheriif ’s 
Court.  The  plaintiff  sought  to  recover  IZ.  5s.,  the 
value  of  certain  articles  of  clothing  damaged  by 
some  wet  paint  upon  the  defendant’s  premises. 
The  Judge  (to  plaintiff). — I suppose  you  ran 
against  the  paint  ? Plaintiff. — Yes.  Judge. — I 
am  sorry  for  you,  but  you  cannot  recover.  Ought 
be  not  to  pxit  up  a notice  of  “ wet  paint  ? ” His 
Honour. — No.  Some  protection  should  be  afforded 
pedestrians,  but  you  cannot  recover. 

Builders’  Benevolent  Institution  Ball. — 
The  annual  ball  of  this  charity,  we  must  remind 
our  readers,  takes  place  at  Willis’s  Rooms,  St. 
James’s,  on  the  16th  of  February  next.  We  have 
every  confidence  that  there  will  be  a large  assem- 
blage at  this  now  highly  popxxlar  ball ; but  hope 
that  no  friends  will  fail  to  go  merely,  on  the 
supposition  that  there  will  be  a large  enough 
attendance  without  them.  To  secure  the  fulfil- 
ment of  so  charitable  an  object  as  that  in  view, 
there  cannot  be  too  many, — more  especially  as 
there  is  little  fear  of  an  absolute  want  of  space  in 
such  rooms  as  those  of  Willis’s.  We  are  glad  to 
observe  that  a good  list  of  stewards  has  already 
been  secured. 

Recreation  for  Bots  after  Woee-tihe. — 
A laudable  oflbrt  is  about  to  be  made  by  a philan- 
thropic clergyman  of  the  Metropolis  to  establish  a 
small  institution  for  the  arauseraeut  and  recrea- 
tion of  operative  youths  in  the  evening,  after  the 
hours  of  work,  in  the  hope  that  its  counteracting 
influence  may  induce  boys  to  renounce  those  less  in- 
nocent places  of  resort  known  to  the  police  aa  penny 
theatres  and  “ gaffs.”  It  is  intended,  at  Christmas, 
to  open  a room  in  the  west  central  district,  and 
therein  to  provide  means  of  amusement,  including 
games  of  chess  and  draughts,  music  and  singing, 
exhibitions  of  various  kinds,  and  interesting  lec- 
tures. The  musical  department  will,  it  is  under- 
stood, be  conducted  for  the  most  part  by  amateurs, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  who  have  kindly  undertaken 
to  perform  occasionally  at  stated  intervals.  The 
founder  of  this  new  Boys’  Home  is  the  Rev. 
Henry  "RTiite,  Associate  of  King’s  College,  and 
Chaplain  of  the  Savoy,  and  his  plan  is  approved, 
sanctioned,  and  patronised  by  the  Bishop  of 
London  and  other  influential  personages.  The 
weight  of  the  pecuniary  burden  will  be  borne  by 
Mr.  WTiite  himself. 

Metallic  Buildings.  — In  constructing  the 
roof  or  other  part  of  a buildiug,  either  with  plain 
or  corrugated  metal  sheets.  Mr.  E.  Maw,  of  the 
Doncaster  Ironworks,  Yorkshire,  proposes  to  em- 
ploy an  inner  and  outer  casting,  and  he  connects 
the  inner  and  outer  casting  with  metal  tubes, 
which  form  purlins,  joists,  aud  framing  of  the  roof, 
and  very  much  increase  its  strength,  and  at  the 
same  time  serve  as  distant  pieces  to  separate  the 
inner  and  outer  casings  to  an  extent  equal  to  the 
diameter  of  the  tubes  employed.  One  great 
advantage  in  this  construction  is,  that  there 
being  a cavity  between  the  two  casings,  neither 
extremes  of  heat  nor  cold  can  penetrate  to 
the  interior  of  the  building,  aud  at  the  same 
time  means  are  afforded  for  regulating  its 
temperature.  To  facilitate  the  connection  of  the 
tubes  and  two  casings  in  erecting  a building, 
holes  are  formed  in  the  tubes  for  the  passage  of 
the  bolts  employed,  and  these  holes  are  made 
oblong,  and  extend  either  longitudinally,  laterally, 
or  obliquely.  This  arrangement  of  the  holes 
renders  -annecossary  an  exact  correspondence 
between  the  holes  in  the  tubes  or  the  casing 
plates : the  tubes  are  joined  one  into  the  other 
where  necessary.  In  constructing  the  walls,  floors, 
or  ceilings,  and  sometimes  in  connecting  them 
with  the  roof,  metal  dovetails  and  wedges  are 
used,  which  simplifies  the  construction,  facilitates 
the  erection  of  the  building,  and  at  the  same  time 
sustains  the  whole  of  the  parts  firmly  together, 
allowing  of  the  contraction  and  expansion  of  the 
parts  when  acted  upon  by  heat  and  cold. 


[Dec.  31,  1859. 


Fire  at  St.  Luke’s  Church,  Leamington. — 
On  Saturday  night  before  last,  this  church  was 
discovered  to  be  on  fire,  and  considerable  damage 
was  done  before  the  fire  could  be  extinguished. 
The  property  was  insured.  Some  of  the  pews 
were  reduced  to  ashes,  the  pillars  supporting  the 
building  greatly  injured,  and  books,  curtains,  &c.j 
were  completely  spoiled.  There  is  no  question  as 
to  the  cause  of  the  fire  : it  arose  through  a beam 
becoming  ignited  by  a flue  running  underneath 
it.  The  fires  must  have  been  put  on  to  warm  the 
church  for  Sunday  service  on  the  Saturday  night. 
We  expect  to  hear  of  more  of  such  cases,  as  usual, 
before  the  winter  is  over. 

Fall  of  a Wall  in  the  Birmingham 
Theatre. — An  accident,  unfortunately  resulting 
fatally,  occurred  in  this  theatre  last  week.  Be- 
neath the  stage,  and  below  the  level  of  what  is 
technically  knomi  as  the  “ cellar,”  is  an  excavation 
into  which  the  “ flats  ” and  “ set  pieces  ” are  let 
down  when  a rapid  change  of  scenery  is  requisite. 
For  the  purposes  of  the  forthcoming  pantomime, 
it  was  found  necessary  to  extend  the  length  of 
this ; and  the  soil  that  was  got  out  being  of  soft 
sandstone,  it  was  considered  prudent  to  erect  a 
wall  to  prevent  any  subsidence.  This  was  done 
about  a month  ago;  and  to  guard  against  its  fall- 
ing during  the  time  the  mortar  was  setting,  it  was 
shored  up.  In  the  excavation,  some  16  feet  in 
depth,  a carpenter  named  Thomas  Field,  who  has 
been  in  the  employ  of  the  proprietors  of  the 
theatre  on  and  off  for  about  twenty-five  years, 
had  been  working  in  laying  down  some  machinery 
for  winding  a “bridge”  up  and  down,  and  he  was 
so  engaged  at  the  time  of  the  occurrence.  He 
was  quite  alone  when  the  wall  in  question  fell  in, 
and  about  7 feet  of  brickwork  descended  upon  the 
poor  fellow,  crushing  him  beneath  it.  The  unfor- 
tunate man  was  found  quite  dead,  death  having 
apparently  been  caused  by  suffocation. 

WoRCESTp  School  of  Art.— The  eighth 
annual  meeting  of  the  donors  and  subscribers  to 
this  institution  has  been  held  at  the  Music  Hall, 
Worcester.  The  works  of  the  students,  and  books 
of  prints,  photographs,  and  other  works  of  art, 
were  exhibited  in  the  school.  Lord  Ward,  the 
President  of  the  School,  presided  at  the  meeting. 
The  hall  was  not  so  well  filled  as  usual.  In  the 
report  of  the  committee  it  was  said : “ The  com- 
mittee have  much  pleasure  in  announcing  to  the 
donors  and  subscribers  to  the  Government  School 
of  Art,  on  this,  its  eighth  anniversary,  that  the 
institution  progresses  most  satisfactorily,  con- 
tinuing to  increase  in  numbers  aud  advance  in 
position.  During  the  past  year  292  students  have 
received  instruction  in  the  Central  School,  being 
an  increase  of  nine  over  the  previous  year.  A 
class  at  Pershore  has  been  open  for  seven  months, 
numbering  41  students,  which  number  being 
added  makes  a total  of  386  students.  The  same 
public  schools  as  during  the  previous  year  con- 
tinue to  receive  instruction  in  drawing,  viz., 
St.  Martin’s,  St.  Peter’s,  St.  John’s,  Clap  Gate, 
and  the  Railway  School.  These  are  attended  by 
upwards  of  800  children,  about  600  of  whom  are 
taught  elementary  drawing  by  masters  from  the 
School  of  Art,  who  are  now  greatly  aided  in  their 
work  by  the  masters  and  pupil  teachers  of  their 
respective  schools.  Thus  upwards  of  900  peraons 
receive  more  or  less  instruction  through  this  insti- 
tution.” The  president  distributed  the  prizes. 

School  for  Female  Students,  Gower- 
steeet. — A minute  has  been  passed  recently  by 
the  Lords  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Educa- 
tion, particularly  addressing  itself  to  those  who 
are  interested  in  providing  women  with  suitable 
occupations.  It  sets  forth  the  cost  of  the  School 
for  Female  Students,  at  37,  Gowei'-strcet,  at  above 
500Z.;  and  goes  on  to  say  that,  as  the  State 
bears  no  part  of  the  local  expenses  in  the  district 
schools  of  the  metropolis,  the  school  at  Gower- 
street  is  to  that  extent  an  unfair  competitor  with 
them.  For  all  the  requirements  of  female  stu- 
dents, whose  means  are  limited,  the  various  dis- 
trict schools  do,  or  may,  afford  ample  and  cheap 
opportunities  for  study.  The  Council  consider 
that  the  time  has  arrived  when  the  Department 
should  no  longer  be  charged  with  the  local  ex- 
penses, which,  in  other  cases,  ai’e  paid  by  the 
voluntary  principle ; and  that,  if  the  school  at 
Gower-street  is  to  be  maintained,  some  voluntary 
agency  must  undertake  its  local  management. 
Towards  accomplishing  this,  the  department  will 
give  every  aid  in  its  power;  but  it  should  be 
clearly  understood  that  the  rent  and  local  ex- 
penses of  the  school  wiR  cease  to  be  paid  by  the 
Government  in  the  course  of  next  year,  and  that, 
if  no  voluntary  agency  should  come  forward,  the 
school  will  be  closed.  Steps  should  at  once  be 
taken  to  secure  the  maintenance  of  this  school, 
which  has  done  much  good  service. 


The  Accident  at  Norwich  new  Fish- 
market. — At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Town 
Council  the  Markets  Committee,  in  a report  of 
the  late  accident,  recommended  that  a survey 
be^  made  by  some  impartial  architect,  and  his 
opinion  obtained  as  to  the  present  state  of  the 
building,  and  the  course  to  be  hereafter  taken  for 
the  protection,  safety,  aud  completion  thereof.  In 
course  of  a discussion  which  followed  on  the 
motion  that  the  report  be  adopted,  the  mayor 
suggested  “■  that  the  surveyor  should  report  on 
any  question  relating  to  the  plan  or  the  execution 
of  the  work.”  This  suggestion  was  adopted,  and 
the  motion  agi’oed  to. 

“Self-consuming”  Stoves.— When  fuel  is 
completely  consumed,  in  a stove  or  furnace,  so 
that  no  smoke  appears,  many  seem  to  imagine  that 
all  danger  from  noxious  emanations  from  the  fuel 
is  at  an  end;  whereas  it  is  only  then  that  the 
fuel  is  completely  consumed  into  the  deadly 
though  invisible  carbonic  gases;  aud  wherever 
tliisoccurs,  if  these  gases  be  not  freely  ventilated, 
and  removed,  by  the  attachment  of  a chimney 
tube  to  the  stove  or  otherwise,  there  is  the  utmost 
danger,  and  especially  in  bed-rooms,  when  the 
doors  and  windows  are  closed,  or  in  the  cabins  of 
ships.  Accordingly,  one  hears,  every  now  and 
then,  of  cases  of  insensibillity  or  death,  produced 
by  these  “self-consuming  stoves.”  A recent  case, 
which  calls  for  these  retD.arks,  has  just  occurred 
near  Plymouth.  Two  servant  girls,  in  a house- 
hold at  Maristowe,  near  that  town,  were  found 
insensible  in  their  bedroom  on  Sunday  week, 
caused  by  a patent  stove.  Animation  was  restored 
with  some  difficulty.  It  is  fortunate  they  were 
discovered  in  time  to  savethera  from  death,  which 
a very  little  longer  continuance  in  the  “self-con- 
suming” atmosphere  would  have  occasioned. 

The  Empress’s  Afartments  at  the  Tuile- 
RIES. — A correspondent  of  the  Independence  Beige 
wTites : — I had  the  good  fortune  to  visit  the  other 
day  the  private  apartments  of  tiio  Empress  at  the 
Tuileries.  Workmen  had  been  engaged  on  then* 
for  two  years,  during  the  absence  of  their  majes- 
ties. These  suites  of  rooms,  which  run  in  a 
parallel  line  with  the  reception-rooms  on  the 
drawing-room  floor,  consist  of  an  ante-chamber, 
a waiting-room  for  the  laidies  of  honour,  a saloon 
of  audience,  a private  room  for  her  Majesty : that 
is  to  say,  the  most  retired  and  private  rooms  of 
the  suite.  The  emperor,  whoso  preference  for  the 
style  of  Louis  XVI.  is  well  known,  has  desired 
her  apartments  in  question  to  be  entirely  deco- 
rated after  the  fashion  and  taste  of  Marie  An- 
toinette. M.  Lefuel  received  orders  to  i-enew  the 
elegant  ornamentation  of  Trianon  in  this  Parisian 
palace.  Art  aud  industry  have  done  marvels  under 
his  superintendence,  so  that  we  see  again  the 
graceful  arabesques,  the  rounded  tapering  volutes, 
the  exquisite  garlands,  and  the  fine  carvings  of 
the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century.  All 
the  models  are  unique,  and  executed  with  ad- 
mirable nicety,  from  the  door  handles  to  the 
chimneypieces,  the  panels  aud  squares  of  glass; 
and  the  whole  furniture,  from  the  timepieces  to 
the  tongs  in  the  fireplace,  is  in  harmony  with  this 
style  of  decoration.  The  first  saloon,  of  a pule 
green,  is  adorned  with  arabesques  of  a rather 
deeper  tint.  Medallions  glisten  in  the  panels, 
and  within  them  are  birds,  painted  by  M.  Appert. 
The  prevailing  colour  of  the  secoud  saloon  is  a 
rosy  white;  the  arabesques  are  rose-coloured.  ’The 
tops  of  the  doors,  the  enclosures  or  frames  of  the 
panelling,  the  medallions,  contain  natural  flowers, 
sometimes  on  a white  ground,  sometimes  on  a gilt 
one,  executed  with  chai’ming  freedom  aud  fresh- 
ness, by  a young  artist,  whose  name  has  slipped 
my  memory.  Then  comes  the  private  saloon  of 
the  empress,  the  ground  of  which  is  likewise  of  a 
very  light  green,  and  the  panellings  of  which 
contain  the  portraits  of  her  ladies  of  honour, 
painted  by  M.  Dubuffe;  then  her  first  withdraw- 
ing-room  lined  with  green  stuff,  ou  which  aro 
hung  valuable  pictures;  the  doors  of  this  cabinet 
and  the  next  are  of  amaranth  and  palisander  set 
off  by  bronzes,  gilt,  and  admirably  chased.  The 
tesselated  floors,  ceilings,  chimneys,  reveal  a taste 
so  pure  and  refined  that  they  reflect  honour  on 
M,  Lefuel.  The  staircase  leading  to  these  apart- 
ments is  entirely  of  stucco,  and  its  accompany 
balustrade  looks  like  a fringe  of  iron  and  gold. 
Between  the  two  spii’al  turns  of  the  staircase 
a medallion  contains  a group  of  three  children 
bearing  the  attributes  of  the  empire,  and  sculp- 
tured by  Madame  Noemi  Constant.  These  private 
apartments,  which  have  been  already  occupied  by 
her  Majesty  the  Empress  since  her  return  from 
Compiegne,  are  a work  of  art,  aud  decidedly  one 
of  the  masterpieces  of  decorative  art  in  our  age, 
owing  to  the  delicate  care  that  has  been  bestowed 
on  every  part  of  their  arrangements. 


